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LAB 


Aliquid confonant, which pre- 

: ferves always the fame found 

in Englih. In the Saxons it 

eA ® was afpirated, a plap, loaf; 
plepoiz, lady. 

At the end of a monofyllable it is al- 
ways doubled; as, fall, fill, full; 
except after a diphthong ; as, fail, feel, 
weal, cool. In a word of more fyllables, 
it is written fingle ;:as, channel, canal, 
tendril. It is fometimes put before e, 
and founded feebly after it; as, bible, 
title. 

La. interje@. {corrupted by an effeminate 
pronunciation from /o; unlefs it be the 
French /a.] See; look; behold. 

La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, 

How he takes it at heart: © Shak. Twelfth Night. 

LA'BDANUM. n. je Arefin, of a ftrong 
not unpleafant fmell, and an aromatick, 
but not agreeable talite. This juice 
exudates from a low fpreading fhrub in 
Crete. Hill, 

Jo La’sery. v. a. [labefacio, Latin.) To 
weaken ; to impair. Dia. 

Laser. n. fJ [labellum, Latin. } 

1. A fmall flip or {crip of writing. 

. When wak'd, I found 
This /abd on my bofom; whofe contaiaing 


-Je fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no‘colle&tion of it. Shakc[p. Cymbeline. 
2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 
On the /abel of lead, the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are impreffed from the papal feal. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or 
. parchment affixed to a deed or writing, 
in order to hold the appending: feal. 
So alfo any paper, annexed by way of 
addition or explication to any will or 
teftsment, is called’a /adel or codicil. 
Harris. 
God jain’d my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands; 
- Andvere this hand, by thee to Romeo feal'd, 
Shall be the /abe/ to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
ay to | i this fhall flay themboth, Séuzke/p. 
ot. Il. 


LAB 


LA'BENT. adj. [labens, Latin.] Sliding; 
gliding ; flipping. Did. 
La’BraL. adj. (labialis, Latin.] Uttered 
by the lips. 
The Hebrews have affigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Some particular affection ef found in its paflage 
to the lips, will feem to make fome compofition in 
any vowel which is /adia/. 
‘Holder’s Elements of Speech. 


LA'BIATED. adj. [labium, Lat.] Formed 
with lips. ` 
La BIODENTAL. adj. [labium and denta- 
lis.) Formed or pronounced by the co- 
operation of the lips and teeth. 
The dental confonants are very eafy ; and firft 


the labiodentals, f, v, alfo the linguadentals, ¢ b, 
d b. Helder. 


LABORANT. n. fJ. flabcrans, Latin.) A 
chemift. Notin ufe. 

I can hew you a fort of fixt fulphur, made by 

an induftrious /aborant. Boyle. 


A BORATORY. 7. f. [Jaboratoire, French. ] 
A chemift’s work-room. 

It would contribute to the hiftory of colours, if 
chemifts would in their /aboratory take a heedful 
notice,, and give us. a faithful account, of the 
colours obferved in the fteam of bodies, either fub- 
limed or diftilled. Boyle. 

The flames of love will perform thofe miracles 
they of the furnace boaft. of, would they employ 
themfelves in this /aboratery. Decay of Piety. 


LABO’RIOUS. adj. [laborieux, French ; 
laboriofus, Latin. ] 


1. Diligent in work ; affiduous. 

That which makes the clergy glorious, is to be 
knowing in their profeffions, unfpottéd in their 
lives, a€tive and /aborivus im their charges, bold 
and. refolute in oppofing feducers, and: daring to 
look vice in theaface; and, Jaftly, to be gentle, 


courteous, and compaffionate to all. South. 
A fpacious cave within its farmoft part, 

Was hew’'d and fathion'd by /adorious art, 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden. 


To his /aboriows youth confum’d in war, 
And lafting age, adorn’d and crown'd with peace. 


> Prior. 
2. Requiring labour; tirefome ; not eafy. 


LAB 


Do’ft thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 
Latorious virtues all ? learn them from Cate. 
Addifone 


LaBo RiousLy. adv. [from Jaborious.} 
With labour ; with toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in 

a fhip, yet negle€ts to ftop the leak. Desay of Piety. 

I chufe /aborioufly to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope. 


Lazo riousness. 2. f. [from laborious. | 
1. Toilfomenefs ; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleffnefs, as well as 
the /aborioufnefs of the work ; thofe wretched crea- 
tures, buried in earth and darknefs, were never 
the richer for all the ore they digged ; no more is 
the infatiate mifer. Decay of Piety. 

z. Diligence; affiduity. 
LA’BOUR. 1. /. (labexr, French 3: lator, 
Latin. ] 


1. The act of doing what requires a pain- 
ful exertion of ftrength, or wearifome 
perfeverance ; pains ; toil; travail ; 
work. 

If I find her honeft, I lofe not my labonr ; if 
fhe be otherwife, it is abour well beftowed. Shakc/. 

I fent to know your faith, ‘left the tempter have 
tempted you, and our Jabour. be in vain. 


i Tbefs iaig. 
2. Work to be done. 


Being a /abour of fo great difficulty, the exa& 
performance thereof we may rather with than look 
for. Hookers 

If yow had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his /abours you'd have done, and fav'd 
Your hufband fo much fweat. Shakef. Coriolunuse 

3. Exercife; motion with fome degree of 
violence. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the 
prefervation of health, and curing many initial 
difeafes ; but the toil of the mind deftroys health, 
and generates maladies. Harvey. 

4, Childbirth; travail. 
Sith of women’s labours thou haft charge, 
And generation goodly doeft enlarge, 
Incline thy will to afteé& our withful vow. Spen/fer. 

Not knowing "twas my /abour, I complain 
Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pain; 

My throws come thicker, and my cries encieas’d, 
Which with her hand the confcious nurfe {upprefs'd. 
Dryden. 
B Not 


LAB 


Nat ore womaa of two hundred Jiew in Mehowr. 
< Ortar’. 
His hea:t is in continual lebewr 3 it even travails 
with the obligaron, and is ia penge call it be de- 
livered. oentb's Sermons. 
Toe La sovr. v. a. [ladoro, Latin.) 
1. To toil ; "to att with paiBful efort. 
When Mhail T come to th’ tap of that fume-kill ? 
= You cv climb up it nuw picak how we biw. 
Sbatcipearc. 
For your highnefs’ good I cver Lalsur'd, 
More than mine own. Sbahelp. Hen. VUN 
Who is with tim ? 
—Nore but the fool, who Lebcurs to out-jef 
His heart-Rruck injuries. Shatep. K. Lear. 
Let more work be Jaid-upon the men, that they 
may labcsr therein. Exod. v. 9. 


Heh ® tough*dyith thememoryrof her bese: 


volencã and p ion, Urat hii foul /dabeyrs fag an 
expOcfioa te reseetaRt it.. Dees om the Ody fg. 
Epaphras falutech you, always dabourirg ter- 
weatly for you in prayers, that ye miy = perfect. 
she ive 226 


2. Todo work ; to take pains. 


The matter of the ceremonics had wrought, for 


the mof part, only upon light-headed, weak men, 
whole fatistaction was not to be/sdeured for. Claren. 
A labsurieg man that is given to drunkennels, 
fall no: be rich. i Eccluf. xix. 1. 
That in the night they may be a guard to us, 
and labeur on the day. Neb. iv. 22. 
As a maa hada right to'all he could empley his 
laboar*upen, fo'he had no temptation to labour for 
«moore than he could make ufe of. Locke. 
3. To move with difficulty. 
r The ftone that 4eJours.up the hill, 
Mocking the lab'rer's toil, returning till, 
Is love. Granville. 
4. To be-dileafed with. [Morbo laborare, 
Latini} Notin ufe. 
They abound withihorfo, l 
Of which one waat our camp doth only Liberr: 
i B. Jonfen. 
I was called to another, who in childbed /asoured 
of an ulcer in her left hip. Wijeman. 
§. To be in diftrefs ; to be prefed; 
To this infernal lake the fury. flies, 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab‘ring 


p fkies. Dryden. 
Trumpets and drums thall- fright. her fiom the 
throne, 


As founding cymbals aid the 426’ring moon. 
t Dryden's Aurenguche. 

This erercife will call down the favour of Heaven 
upon you, to remove thofeafflidtions youinow'/abour 
under from you. Wake's Preparatios for Death. 

6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on theearth, 

When the was /abouring in throws of birth ; 
For th’ anborn chief the fatal fifters came, 
And rais’d it up, and gofs'd it on the flame. 
: Deyden's Ovid. 

Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And feem'd to /abour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

Jo La’ sour. v.a. 

1. To work at; to move with. difficulty ; 
to form with labour; to profecute with 
effort. 

To ufe brevity, andiavoid much Jabeuring of the 
work, is to be granted to, him that will make an 
abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Troy. Dryden's FE neid. 

An eager defire to know fomething concerning 
him has eccafioned mankind to /abour the point, 
under thefe difadvantages, and turn on all hands to 

- Gee if there were any thing left which might have 
the leaft appearance of information. 


Pope's Effay on Homer. ; 


2. To beat; to belabour. 
Take, thepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak, 
And labur him with-many a fturdy ftzake. Dryd. 


L A.C 


LABOURER. n. f. [laboureur, French. ] 
t. One who is employed in coarfe and 
toilfome work. 

If a ftate run moft to neblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the hufbandmen be but as their 
work -folks and lglgurers, you may have a good 
cavalry, but newer goed Rable fer. Bacon. 
l The fun but @em'd the /2b'rer of the year, 
Pach-waxing modn’fdpply'd her wat'ry tore; 

Te fwellthofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veflels to the Belgian hore. Dryd. 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftrip- 
lings, old meg agd yõbng mga, mult have divers 
diets. Arbuthnot. 

Not balmy fleep to /ad‘rers faint with pain, 

No: thow'rs to larks, or fun-thine to the bee, 

Ase half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope. 
"Wet hence tit poor are eloth'd, the hungry fed, 
Health to himfelf, and to bis infants bread, 

The Arb‘rer bears: . Pope. 

The prince cannot fay to the merchant, I have 
no need of thee; nor the merchant to the /asourer, 
F have no need of thce. Swift. 

2. Ope who takes. pains, in any employ- 
ment. 

Sir, I am a true Jabcurer; I earn that T eat; 
get that I wear; owe no man hate; envy no man’s 
happinefs. Sbakelpeare. 

The fone that Bbouyr$ up the hill, 

Mocking the /ao'rer's toil, retusning ftill, 
Is love. Granvilles 
La’soursome. aa}. [from /abour.] Made 
with great labour and diligence. Not 
in of. n | 


h Forget 
Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made'great Tove angry. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
He hath, my lord, by /abourfome petition, 
Wrung from me my flow teave, Shakef. Hamlet. 
La’wra. x. f. FSpanifh.] A lip. Not 
ufed. Hanmer. 
Word of denial in thy Jaras here; 
Word of denial, froth and fcum thou lich. Skak. 
LABYRINTH. a. f. [labyrinthus, Latin. ] 
A maze; a place formed with inex- 
tricable windings. 
4 Suffolk, ftay ; 
Thou may (t not wander in that libprinth ; 
There minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shakelp. 
Words, whica would tear 
The tenderwabyrinth of a maid's fott ear. 
My clamours tear 
The ear’s foft labyrinth, and cleft the air. Sandys. 
The earl of Effex had not proceeded with 
his accuftomed warinefs and fkill; bat run into 
labyrinths, trom whence hewcould not difentangle 
himfelf. Clarendon. 
My foul is on ber journey ; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to. lole herfelf 
T' th' maze and winding Juyrinths o° th’ world. 


Denbam. 
Lac. n». f. 

Las is.ufually diftinguithed by the name of a 
gum, but impropesiy, becauf: it is inflammable, 
and not foluble in water, We have’ three fortstof 
it, which are all the produ€t ofthe fame tree, 
1. The 'ftick Ze. 2. ‘The feed late 3. The hell 
lace Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug 
belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 1, 

' Mill. 
LACE. 2. / [lacet French 3 Jagueus, Lat. ] 
1. A ftring ; accord. | 

There the fond tly entangled, ftruggled long, 
Him(lelf to free thereout; but all in vain: nt 

For ftriving moie, the more in /aces ftrong 
Himícl he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. S ‘penfer. 

2. A fnare; a gin. 
The king had fnared been in love's {trong /ace. 
> ‘ Fairfax. 
3. A plaited ftring, with which women 
faften their clothes. 


Donre. 


LAC ; 


O?! cut my /ace, leh, my heart.cracking, it 
Break too. Shakcipeare, 
Doil n` was call'd to cut her dace, 
Or throw cola water in her face. Swift. 
4- Ornaments of fine thread curioufly 
woven. a E e 
Our Englith das are mach given to the wear- 
ing of cottly /acesi; and, if they be brought from 
Italy, they are intgecat efteerm © Racor. 
5. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 
He wears a ftutf, whofe thread is coarfe and 


round, 
But trimm'd with curious /zce. Herbert. 
6. Sugar. A cant word, now out of uic. 


If haply he the fe&t purfucs, 
That read and comment upon news ; 
He takes up their myfterious,face,, - 
He drinks his coffee without luce. 
To Lace, v. a. [from the noun.) — 


1. To faften with a ftring run through 


eilet holes, 
I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put 
on a laced fock, by which the weak parts were 
~™ftrengthencd, s Wifaman. 
At this, for new replies he did not ftay, 


But /ac'd his crefted helm, and ftrode away. Dryd. d 


Thefe glitt’ring fpoils, now made the vi&toc’s gain, 
He to his body fuits; but fujts in vain : 
Meffapus’ helm he finds:among the reft, 

And /aces on, and wears the waving ‘cre%. Dryd. 

Like Mrs. Primly’s: great belly j, the may / 
down before, but it burnifbes on her hips. Cungrege. 
_ Whea Jeany’s ftays are newly Lag'd, 
Fair Alma plays about her waift. a 

filver xtures 


z.-"T'o adorn with gold ‘or | 
fewed on. _ ee eed 
It ts but a night-gown in refpe® of yours ; 
cloth of gold and eoats, and Jac’d with fiver.’ 
mn wet + Shokefpeares 
3- To embellith with variegations, 
Look, love, what envious freaks; n ` 
Do Jace the fevering clouds in yonder Eat : a 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day ` 
Stands tiptee on the mity mountains tops: elpe 
Then clap four flices of pilatter on’t,/ atiii 
Thaty [4c'd with bits of rutticy makes a fronte Pope. 
4. To beats; whether from the form which 
L’Eftrange ules, or by corruption of Jab. 
i 
Go you, ard find me out aman that has no 
Curiofity at all, or I'll lace yous coat for ye. = 
TRAME LE arke 
Lacep Mutton.. An old word or a whore. 
Ay, Sir, 1, a lo mutton, gave your gies to 
her a /ac'd mutton, and the gave më nothing for my 


labour. i Sbakefpearc. 
La’ceman. n. f. [Jace and man.] One who 
deals in lace. > Mae 


I met with a nonjuror;, engaged“ with ay /ace- 
man, whether the late French king was mot- like 
Auguftus Cæfar, or Nero. ' Addifon’s Sp:fator. 

La’ceraBLe. adj. [froméacerate,] Such 
as may be torn. | re 

Since the lungs are obliged to: a perpetual icom- 
merce with the air, they muftcneceilarily: lie: open 
to great damages, becaufe, of their thin, and dace- 
rable compofure. ta . Harvey. 

To LA’'CERATE, v. a. [lacero, Latin. ]} 
To tear; to rend; to feparate by vio- 
lence. thi 
- And my fons lacerate and rip ‘up, viper-like, 
the womb that brought them forth. | 

Howel: Englaud’s Tears. 

The heat breaks through the water, fo as to 
lacerate and lift up great bubbles too heavy for the 
air to buoy up, and-caufeth boiling.: 

Derbam's Phyfico-Theclog yo 

Here /acerated friendhhip claims a teare 

Vanity of Human Wijbes. 

Lacera Tron. m. f. [from lacerate.) The 
act of tearing or rending; the breach 


made by tearing. -A 


AN 
i Prior 


nr 
T 


A’ 


LAC 


The effedierare, extenfoa of the great veffels, 
~ «oinprefiion of the leflcr, and /acerations upon {mall 
) -cautes. i ai y Ar butbncr. 
La‘ ceraTive.adj. [from lacerate. ] Year- 

ing; having the power to tear. 

Some depend upon the intemperament’ of ‘the 
part ulcerated, others upon the continual aflux of 
lacerative humours. Harwey on Confumptions. 

LA’ CHRYMAL. adj. [Jatbrymal, French.) 
~ Generating tears. 
ae of an exquifite fenfe, that upon any touch, 
"the tears might be {queezed from’ the lachrymal 
glands, to wash ard clean it. 
es Cheyne’s P bis: fophical Principles. 
La‘curymary. adj. [/achryma, Latin. ] 
Containing tears. 
a How many drefies.are there for each particular 
» deity? what a variety of thapes in the ancient urns, 
lamps, and /ackrymary veflels? Addijon. 


LACHRY MATION: 2. f. [from lachryma, | 


~ Latin.] The aét of weeping, or thed- 
„ ding tears. 

A CHRYMATORY: 2. f. [lachrimatoire, 
~French.) = A veffel in -which tears are 
~ gathered to the honour of the dead. 
LACI NIAaATED. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] 

Adorned with fringes and borders. 

Jo LACK. v. a. (laecken, to leffen, 

Dutch.] To want ;, to need ;.to be 

without. . 


Every good and holy defire, though it /ack the | 


dorm, „hath notwithftanding in itfelf the fubitance, 
and with him the force of prayer who regardeth 
the very moanings, groans, and fighs of the beart. 
t Hosker. 
A land wherein thou fhalt eat bread without 
fcarcene{s: thou fhalt not /ack any thing in it. 
Deut. viii. 9. 
One day we hope thou fhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we /ack. Daniel. 
Intreat they may; authority they /ack. Daniel. 
To Lack vin. 
1. To be in wane. 
Thelions do /ack and fuffer hunger. Com. Prayer. 
2: To be wanting. 

Peradventure there fhall /ack five of the fifty 
righteous; wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of 
five?” Gencfis, viii. 28. 

There was nothing Jacking to them: David re- 

* covered all, 1 Sam. xxx. 19. 

That which was /acking on your part, they have 

. fupplied. 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
Lack. n.f. [from the verb.) 
1. Want; need; failure. 

In the feripture there neither wanteth any 

thing, the /ack whereof might deprive us of life. 
Hovker. 


Many that are not mad 
Have fure more /ack of reafon. Shakefpeare. 
He was not able to keep that place three days, 


for lack of vi€tuals. nobles. 
‘The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 
For want of fighting was grown rufty, 
And eat into itfelf, for lack 
“Of fomebody to hew and hack. Fludibras. 


2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now 
` almoft obfolete. 

La'crBRrain.n. f. [lack and brain.] One 
that wants wit. 


What a /achbrain is this? Our plot is as good a 
plot as'ever was laid. Shakelpeare’s Henry IV. 


Lacker. #./. A kind of varnifh, which, 


{pread upon a white fubftance, exhibits 
-a gold colour. 
To Lacker. v. a. [from thenoun.} To 
{mear over with lacker. 
What hook the tage, and made the pple ftare ? 
Cato’s long wig, Ao'ver’J gown, ana lackir’'d chalr, 
Pepe. 


LAC 


La’crey. #. f. (laquais, Fr.] An attend- 
ing fervant; a foot-boy. 
They would fhame to make me 
Wait elfe at door; a fellow counfellor, 
"Mong boys, and grooms, and /akeys ! 
Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 
Though his youthful b'ood be fir'd with wine, 
He’s cautious‘to avoid the caach and fix, 
And on the /ackeys will no quarrel fix. 
Dryden's Juvena’ 
Lacqusys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as 
they are now-a-days. Addifon"s Speétater. 
To La‘cxey. v.a. [from the noun.} To 
attend fervilely. I know not whether 


Milton has ufed this word very properly. 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 
Goes to and»back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
To rot itfelf with motion. 
Shakefpeare’s Antcry and Cleopatra. 
So dear to heav'n is-faintly. chaftity, 
That when a foul is found fincerely fo, 
A thoufand liveried angels /ackcy her, 
Driving far off each thing of fir and guilt. Milton. 
To Lackey. v.n. To a& asa foot-boy ; 
to pav fervile attendance. 
Oft have I fervants feen on horfes ride, 
The free'and noble /agguey by their fide. Sandys. 
Our Italian tranflator of the Æneis is a foot 
| poet; he /aċk:ys by the fide of Virgil, but never 
mounts behing hiin. Dryden. 
La CKLINENS adj. [/ackand linen.} Want- 
ing fhirts. 
You poor, bafe, rafcally, cheating, lack/incn 
mate; away, you mouldy rogue, away. 
. Sbakefpeare"s Henry IV. 
[lack and Juftré.] 


LacKLUSTRE. adj. 
Wanting brightnefs. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with /ackluftre eye, 
Says very wifely, [tis ten o'clock.  Shake/peare. 
LACO'NICK. adj. [laconicus, Lat. laco- 
nique, Fr.| Short, brief; from Lacones, 
the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I grow /aconick even beyond laconicifm; ‘for 
fometimes I return only yes; or no, to queftionary 
or petitionary epi(ties of half a yard long. 

Pope to Swift. 

La‘conisM. x. f. [laconi/me, Fr. laconifmus, 

Lat.) A concife ftile: called by Pope, 
laconicifn. See LACONICK. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it 
is very comprehenfive: no laconifm can reach it. 
It is the fhort-hand of the mind, and crowds a 
great deal in a little room. Collier of the Afpeé. 

Laconicatty. adv. [from laconick.] 
Briefly ; concifely. 

Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, 
and defirous to enter into religion there, writ to the 
abbot /aconically. Camden's Remains. 

La‘crary. adj. [/a@areus, Lat.] Milky; 
full of juice like milk. 

From /affary or milky plants, which have a 
white and laétcous juice difperfed through every 
part, there arife flowers blue and yellow. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
La‘ctary.2./. [la@arium, Lat.] A dairy 
houfe. 
Lacra tion. n. f. [laéo, Lat.) The a& 
or time of giving fuck. 
La’ctTeat. adj. [from Jac, Lat.] Milky; 
conveying chyle of the colour of milk. 

As the food paffes, the chyle, which is the 
nutritive part, is feparated from the excrementitious 
by the /affeal veins; and from thence conveyed 
into the blood. Locke. 

Lacrear. m J. -The veflel that conveys 
chyle. N 

The mouths of the /aéeals may permit aliment; 

acsimonious or not lufficiently attenuated, to enter 
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in people of lax conftitutions, whereas their fphin¢- 
ters will thut againft them in fuch as have ftrong 


f:bres. Arburbncte 
Lacteous. aaj. {lafeus, Latin. } 
t. Milky. 


, Though we leave out the /aé?eews circle, yet’are 
there morë by four thaa Philo mentions. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Z. Laéteal ; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the 

laé?eous vellels for the reception of the chyle. 
| Bentley. 
LACTE scence. 2. f. [la@efco; Latin. ] 

Tendency to milk, ‘or milky colour, 

This /aételcence does commonly enfue, when 
wine; ‘being impregnated with gums, or other ve= 
getabie concretions, that abound with fulphureous 
corpofcles, fair waters fuddenly poured upon the 
folution. Boyle on Colourse 

Lactre’scent. adj. [ladctefcens, Latin. ] 
Producing milk, or a white jaice. 

Amongft the pet-herbs are fome /afefcent plants, 
as lettuce and endive, which contain a wholefome 
juice. Ar burhnote 

Lacti FEROUS. adj. [lac and fero.] What 
conveys.or brings milk. 

He makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, 
made up of an infinite number of little knots, each 
whereof hath its excretory veflel, or /afiferous du. 

Ray on the Création. 
Lan.’ 2. f. [leode, Saxon, which com- 
monly fignifies people, but fometimes, 
fays Mr. Lye, a boy.]} 
t. A boy ; a ftripling, in familtar language. 
We were 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behinds, 
But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be böy eternal. . Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The poor /ad who wants knowledge muft fet his 
invention on the rack, to fay fomcthing where he 
knows nothing. Locke. 

Too far from the ancient forms of teaching fe- 
veral good grammarians have departed, to the great 
detriment of fuch/ads as have bcen removed to other 
{chools. Watts. 

2. A boy; a young man, in paftoral lan- 
guage. 

For grief whereof the /ad would after joy, 

But pin`d away in anguifh, and feif-wili’d annoys- 


Spenfere- 
The thepherd /ad, 
Whofe offspring on the throne"of Judah fat 
So many ages. 
LA’DDER. a. /. [pladne, Saxons] 
r. A frame made with fteps placed between’ 
two upright pieces. 

Whofe'compoft is rotten, and carried in time, 

And fpread as it fhould be, thrift’s /adder may climb. 
Tuffere- 

Now ftreets grow throng’d, and bufy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play, 
And fome more bold mount /adders to the fire. Dryd. 

Eafy in words thy file, in fenfe fubliniec ; 

*Tis like the /adder in the patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the fkies. Prior. 

I faw a ftage erected abdut a foot anda half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabit- 
ants, with two or three /adders to mount it. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then tnok fhe help to her of a fervant near about 
her huiband, whom the knew to be of a hafty am- 
bition; and fuch a one, who wanting true fuf- 
ciency.to raife him, would make a ladder of any 
mifchief. Sidney e 

I muf climb her window, 
The ladder made of cords. Shakefpeares 

Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which 
My coufin Bolingbroke afcends my throne. Szako 

Lewlinefs is young ambition's /adder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shirk. 


B 2 3. A gra~ 


Miltcne- 
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3. A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accompli fhments, we leare 
him in the full career of fuccefs, mounting fakt to- 
wards the top of the ladder ecclefiaftical, which he 
hath a fair probability to reach. Swift. 

Lane. an. f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived 
from the Saxon lape, which fignifies a purging or 
difcharging ; there being a difcharge of the waters 
into the (ca, or inio fome greater river. 

Gibfer*s Camden. 

Jo Lave. v.a. preter. Jaded; and part. 
pallve, laded or laden. [from laden, 
Saxon.) It is now commonly written 
load. 

1. To load ; to freight ; to burthen. 

And they /aded their affes with corn, and de- 
parted thence. Genefis, xiii. 26% 

The experiment which fheweth the weights of 
leveral. bodies in comparifon with water, is of ufe 

in lading of thips, and fhewing what burthen they 

will bear. Bacon. 
The veffels, heavy Jaden, put to fea 
With protp‘rous winds; a woman leads the way. 
Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick doétrine does not fa- 
tisfy, yet it is as eafy to account for the difficulties 
he charges on it, as for thofe his own hypothefis is 
laden with. Locke. 
[pladan, to draw, Saxon.] To heave 

Out; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that funders him from them, 

Saying, he'll lade it dry to have his way. Shake/pe 
They never let blood; but fay, if the pot boils 

too fait, these is no need of /ading out any of the 

water, but only of taking away the fire; and fo 
they allay all heats of the blood by abftinence, and 
cooling herbs. Temple. 

Jf there be fprings in the flate marl, there muft 
be help to /ade or pump it out. Mortimer. 

Lavine, 2. J. [from /ade.] Weight; 
burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich /ading to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens 
the utter lafs of the thip: there is but one way to 
fave it, which is, by throwing its rich /ading over- 
board. Scuth. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the ma- 
riners cat their whole /ading overboard to, fave 
them fulves. L’Eftrange. 

Why thould he fink where nothing feem'd to prefs ? 
His /ıding little, and his ballaft lefs. Swift. 

LADLE. 2. f. [plæble, . Saxon, from 
plavan; leaugh, Erfe.) 

1. A large fpoon; a veffel with a long 
handle, ufed in throwing out any liquid 
from the veffel containing it. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with /ad/es great. Spen. 
When the materials of glafs have becn kept long 
in fufion, the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous falt, 


2. 


which the workmen take off with /ad/es. Bayle. 
A ladle for our filver dith 
Is what 1] want, is what I with. Prior. 


2. The receptacles of a mill wheel; into 
which the water falling turns it. 

La’pie-FuL. a.f. [ladle and full J 

If a footman be going up with a dith of foup, Xet 
the cook witha /ad/e-ful dribble his livery all the 
way up ftairs. Swift. 

LADY. «./. (plerbdiz, Saxon.) 

1; A woman of high rank; the title of /ady 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, 
of all degrees above them, and to the 
daughtersofearls,and afl of higherranks. 

I am much afraid, my /ady, his mother, play’d 
falfe with a imith. Sbhikcfpeares 
] would thy hufband were dead; I would make 
thee my /ady.—=] your ludy, Sir John? alas, I thould 
be a pitiful /ady. Shakep. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
J am forry my relation to fo deferving a lady 
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fhould be any occafion of her danger and afic- 
tion. King Charles. 
2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolith fairy’s fon, what fury mad 

Hath thee incens'd to hafte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better I that /ady had, 

Than that chow hadit repented it too late? Spenfer. 
Before Homer's time this great /ady was fcarce 


heard of. Raleigh. } 
May every /ady an Evadne prove, 
That fhall divert me from Afpafia's love. Waller. 


Should I thun the dangers of the war, 

With fcorn the Trojans would reward my pains, 
And their proud /adies with their {weeping trains. 
Dryden. 

We find on medals the reprefentations of ladies, 
that have given occafion to whole volumés on the 
account only of a face. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

3. A word of complaifance ufed of women. 
Say, good Czfar, 
That I fome lady trifles have referv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. 
Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleop. 

I hope I may fpeak of women-without offence to 
the /adiese Guardian. 

4. Miltrefs, importing power and domi- 
nion ; as, /ady of the manor. 

Of all thefe bounds, ev'n from this line to this, 
With thadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-fkirted meads, 
We make tkee /ady. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 

La’py-BEepsTRaw. #. f. [Gallium.] It 


is a plant of the ftellate kind. Miller. 
DA DY-BIRD- Daf. A (mall red infe& 
Wits Sha vaginopennous. 


Fly lady-bird, north, fouth, or eaft or weft, 
Fly where the man is found that I love bef. 
This /ady-fly I take from off the grafs, 
Whofe {potted back might fcarlet red furpafs. Gay. 
La°’py-pay. n. f. [lady and day.) The 
day on which the annunciation of the 
bleffed virgin is celebrated. 


La‘py-LiKe. adj. [lady and /ike.]. Soft; 
delicate; elegant. 
Her tender conftitution did declare, 
Too /ady-like along fatigue to bear. 


Gay. 


Dryden. 


LA'DY-MANTLE. 2./. [Alchimilla.] A| 


plant. Miller. 
La’pysuip. z. f. (fromlady.] The title 
of a lady. 
Madam, he fends your /ady/hip this ring. 
If they be nothing but mere ftatefmen, 
Your lady/hip hall obferve their gravity, 
And their refervednefs, their many cautions, 
Fitting their perfons. Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 
I the wronged pen to pleafe, 
Make it my humble thanks exprefs 
Unto your lady/hip in thefe. 
“Tis Galla; let hor /adyfbip but peep. 
Dryden's Juv. 


Shak. 


Waller. 


La’py’s-suipPeR. 2. f+ [Calceolus.] A 
plant. Miller. 
La’py’s-smock. 2. f. [Cardamine.] A 
lant. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blue, 
And Jady’s-{mocks all Glver white, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Skakefp. 


See here a boy gathering lilies and /ady-fmocks, 
and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowflips, 
all to make garlands. Walton's Angler. 


LAG. adj. [{lenz, Saxon, long; lagg, 
Swedifh, the end. ] ) 
1. Coming-behind; falling fhort. 
l could be well content 
To entertain the /ag end of mylife 
With quiet hours. Shakefpcare’s Henry IV. 
The floweft footed who come /ag, fupply the 
fhow of a rearward. Carew’s Survey. 
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I am fome twelve or fourteen moonhhines 
Lag of a brothers, ` Shakepeare’s King Lear. 
2. Sluggith ; flow; tardy. It is out of 
ufe, but retained in Scotland. 
He, poor man, by your firft order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to íce him buried. 
Shake/peare's Richard Wie 
We know yeur thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbith of remaining clay, 
Which Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 
Set upright with a little puff of breath, 
And bid us pafs for men. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
3, Lat; long delayed. 
Pack to their old play-fellows; there I take 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The /og end of their lewdnefs, and be 


Lac, n. f. 
1. The loweft clafs; the rump; the fag 
end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of 
Athens, together with the common dag of people, 
what is amifs in them, make fuitable for deftmec- 
tion. Shakejpeares 

2. He that comes laft, or hangs behind. 
The laft, the /ag of allthe race. Dryden's Virge 
What makes my ram the /ag of all the flock? 

i Pope. 


laugh`d at. 
Shakefpeare. 


To Lac. v.n. 
1. To loiter; to move flowly. 
She pafs'd, with fear andifury wild ; 
The nurte went /agging after with the child. Dryd. 
The remnant of his days he fately paft, 
Nor found they /agg'd too Row, nor flow'd too fatt. 
7 Prior. 
2. To ftay behind ; not to come in. 
Behind her far away a dwarf did lage Fairy Queen. 
I thall not /ag behind, nor err 


The way, thou leading. Milton. 
The knight himfelf did after ride, i 
Leading Crowdero by his fide, l 

And tow`d him, if he /agg’d behind, a 
Like boat againft the tide and! wind. Hudibrase 


If he finds a fairy /ag in light, 
He drives the wretch betore, and lafhes into night. 


Dryden. 
She hourly prefs'd for fomething new; 
Ideas came into her mind | 
So faft his leffons dagg’d behind. Swift. 


La’ccer. nef. [from /ag.]_ A loiterer; 
an idler; one that Joiters behind. 
La‘icar. adj. [laique, Fr. laicus, Latin; 
ad©-.] Belonging to the laity,or people, 
as diftinét from the clergy. J . 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the 
laical. Camden. 
Lain. Preterite participle of Jay. 
Money -laid up for the relief of widows and 
fatherlefs children. 2 Mac. iis 10. 
A {cheme which was writ fome years fince, and 
laid by to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 
Lain. Preterite participle of Jye- - 
Mary feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one 
at the head, and the other at the feet, where-the 
body of Jefus had /ain. Jobn, xx. 12. 
The parcels had /ain by, before they were opened, 
between four and five years. Boyles 


Lair. a. f. [/az,in French, fignifes a wild 
fow, or a foreft: the derivation is eafy 
in either fenfe; or from Jeger, Dutch. ] 
The couch of a boar, or wild beatt. 

Out of the ground uprofe, 
As from his /air, the wild beat, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brakeor den. Milion. 
But range the forett, by the fiiver fide p 
Of fome cool ftream, where nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare, 
And mofly caverns for your noon-tide /air. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Earn. 
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-lord of a manor inthe Scottifh dialect. 
‘Shrive but their title, and their money’s poize, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife, 
When conitru’d but fora plain yeoman go, — 
` Anda good fober two-pence, and well fo. Cleaueland. 
rit BE n f. [rad.J- 
1. The people, 
“clergy. ` 
An humble clergy is a very good one, and‘an 
humble /zity too, fince humility is a virtue that 
~ equally adorns every {tation of life. Swift. 
2. The ftate of a layman, 
The more ufual caufe of this 
FE mere laity, or want of holy orders. Ayliffe’s Parer. 


Lake, n. f. {lac, French ; /acus, Lat. ] 


1..A large diffufion of inland water. 

_ He adds the running fprings and ftanding /akes, 
i And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Dryden. 
2. Small plah of water. t 
3. A middle colour, betwixt: ultramarine 


d harfh. Itis made of cochineal. Dryden. 


LAMB. 2. /. [/amé, Gothick and Saxon. | | 


1, The young of a fheep. 
I'm young 3 but fomething 

You may deferye of him through me, and wifdom, 

To offer up a weak, povr, innocent lamb; 

T appeafe an angry god. ‘Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

The /améd thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy knowledge would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 


Thou Limb of God that takeft away the’fins of 


the world, have’mescy upon us. = Cemmon Prayer. 
Lampkin. a. f. [from jahib.) A'litle 
lamb. l f 
*Twixt them both they not a /ambkin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old theepslives they reft. 


Hubberd's Tale. | 


Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, 
Which of our tender /umbkins takeft keep. Spenf. Paf. 
Clean as young Limblin:, or the goofe’s down, 
And like the goidfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 
La’ mBaTive. ad. [from lambo, tò lick. ] 
Taken by licking. , are 
' In affe@ions both of lungs and weazon, phyfi- 
cians make ufe.of fyrups, and Lambative medicines. 
Brozun. 
La’‘mBative. 2. /. A medicine taken by 
licking with the tongue, l 
I ftitch’d up the wound, and let him blood in the 
$ arm, advifing a lambarive, to be taken as necefity 
thould require. | Wikmans Surgery. 
LamĪmBs-WOQL. n. f. (lamb andwool.} Ale 
mixed with the pulp of roafted apples. 
A cup of lambs-wez! they drank to him there. 
Song of the King and the Miller. 
La’mBENT. adj (lambens, Lat.] Playing 
about ; gliding over without harm. 
j From young lulu®head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Aroand his brows, and on-his temples sed. Dryd. 
His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace, 


2. = 


And lambert dulnefs played around his face. Dryd. 


LamporpaL. n: Je [pause and" We. | 
Having the form of the letter lamda or A. 
$ The courfe of the longitudinal finus down through 
the middle of it, makes it advifeable to trepan at the 
l Jower part of the os parietale, or at leaft upon the 
lamdoidal future. Sharp's Surgery. 
LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon ; lam, 
‘Datch. ] 
1; Crippled; difabled.in, the limbs. 
Who reproves the lame, muft go upright. Daniel. 
A greyhound, ofa moule colour, lame of one leg, 
belongs.to a lady. .. Arbuthnot and, Pepe. 
2. Hobbiing ; not fmooth: alluding tothe 
` feet of a verfe. 
i 6 


D 


Larrp. n. f [plapond, Saxon.] Thep 


as i Sei from the | 


deprivation. is a] 


and vermillion, yet it is rather fweetthan f 


ILA MELY. 
te Like ascripple ; without natural force |. 


i 
i 
l 
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-4 Onr authors write 


Whether in profe, or verfe, ‘tis all the fame} 
The profe is fuftian, and the numbers /2e. Dryd. 


36, Imperfe@ ; unfatisfactory. 


Shrubs are formed jnto fundry thapes, by mould- 


ing them withio, ahd cutting them without;, but 
they are but Jame, things, ‘being, toa fall to keep 


figures td. tank Abus bee ‘ani tSip Bacon. | 
Swift, who could neither-fAy nor hide, 

Came fneaking to the chariot fide; 

And offer'd many a lum: excute, 

He never meant the\Jeatt abute. '* Swift. 


To Lame. v.a. [from the adjective.] ‘To 


make lame; to cripple ©’ 


do it.” SY Shake/peare. 
MSN "The'fon and heirs © . 
Affronted once'a cock of noble kind, 
And either /am’d hislegs, or truck him blind. Dryd. 
Jf you happen to let the child fall, and jume it, 
never confefs.” =“ f Swift. 
La‘MELLATED. adj. {lamella, Lat.) Co- 
vered with films or plates. PT 
The /amellared antennæ of fome infeéts are fur- 


{cope. sess cent) 
adv. [from lame.) . ,.' 


or activity. 


to the extenfion, the patient makes fhitt to go upon 
it, though /amely. “ Wifcman’s Surgery. 

2. Imperfeétly ; without a full or complete 
exhibition of -all the parts. 

Look’ not ev'ry lineament to fee ; 

Some will be caft in thades, and fome willbe 

So /amely drawn, you fcarcely know ‘tis fhe. Dryd. 
3. Weakly ; ualteadily ; poorly. 
La'meness, 2. f. [from Jame. } 
1. The ftate of a cripple; lofs or inability 

of limbs. 

s Let blindnefs, /amenefs come; are legs and_eyes 

Of equal value torfo greatia prize? Dryden's Juv. 

Lamencis kept me at home. Dighy to Pope. 

za Imperfection ; weaknefs. 

If the ftory move, or the aétor help the Yamenc/s 
ofiit'with his performance, either of thefe are futh- 
cient to effet a prefent liking. “Dry. Span. Fryar. 

To LAMENT. v.rn. [/amentor, Latin; 
lamenter; Fr- To mourn ; to wail; to 
grieve ; to exprefs forrow. 
> The night has been unruly where we lay; 
And chimneys.were blown down: and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard.i°th’ air, ftrange {creams of death. 
Shakespeare. 
Ye hall weep andJament, but the world hall re- 
joice. Jobn. 
Jeremiah lamented for Jofiah, and all the finging- 
men and women fpake of Jofiah in their lamenta- 
tions» 2 Chron. 
“Far lefs I now /ament for one whole world 
Of wicked fons deftroyed, than I rejoice 
For one man found fo perfect and fo juit, 
That God vouchfafes’to raife another world 
From him. Milton. 
To LAME NT. v.a. 10 bewail; to mourn; 
to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow for. 
As you are weary of this weight, 
Reft you, while I /ament king Henry’s corfe. 
Shake/peore 
The pair of fages praife; 
One pity’d, one,contemn’d the woful times, 
One laugh’d at follies, one /amented crimes. Dryd. 
‘Lame nt. 2. f. [lamentum, Lat. from the 
verb. | tain YO 
1. Sorrow audibly expreffed ; lamentation ; 


grief uttered in complaints or cries. 
We, long ére our approaching, heard within 

Noife, other than the found of dance, or fong ! 

Torment; and loud /ament,'and furioustage. Milton. 


I never heard of fuch apothér encounter, which |; 
lames report to follow it, and undoes defcription to 


136 Miferable, in aludicrous-or low 


Thofe.mufcles become talleus,and, having yielded) 


I. A M 


The loud laments arife -J 
Of one diftre(s’dyiand maftiffs mingledcries. Dryd. 
2:°Expreflon of forrow. 
: To add.to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henty’s hearfe, 
Imut inform you of a difmal fight. “Shakefpeare. 


ILA MENTABLE. ad. [damentabilis, Laun; 


lamentable; French ; from lament. Y 
1. To bé lamented: caufing forrow. 
The lamintable change is from the beft ; 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakcfpeare. 

2. Mournful; forrowful; exprefling forrows 

A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to a 

woful mind.” . ‘Sidney 
Theivitors to théir’vedcls bear the prize, 

And bear behind loud groans; and dumentablecries. 

x lei Dryden. 

fenfe ; 

pitiful; defpicable. s 

This bifhop, to make out ‘the difparity between 


+ + the heathens and them, flies to this damentable-re- 


fuge. Stilling fleet. 


LAMENTABLY. adv. [from lamentable. ] 


1, With expreffions. or tokens of forrow ; 
praingly beautiful, when viewed through a micro- |) - 
i 9 Derbam. 


mournfully. ae 

~The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably exe 
prefed by the ojd prince, greatly moved the two 
ptinces to compaffion. Sidney. 


z. So as to caufe forrow. 

Our fortune, on the fea is out of breath, 

And finks’ moft lamentably. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

3. Pitifully ; defpicably. 

Lamentation. n. J. [lamentatio, Lat.] 

| “Expreffion’ of forrow ; audible grief. 

Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoft, 

To hear the:/amentations of poor Anne. i 
Shake{peare’s Richard Ill. 
His fons buried him, and all Ifrael made great 
lamentation for him. 1 Mat. iis 10. 

Lame NTER. 2. f. [from lament.) He 
who mourns or laments. 

Such a complaint good company muft pit?, whe- 
| ther they thinkethe /amenter ill or not. Spcé?atcre 
ILA MENTINE. 2. f. A fith called a fea- 

cow or manatee, whichis near twenty 
feet long, the head refembling that of a 
cow, ‘and two fhort feet, with which it 
creeps on the fhallows and rocks to get 
food ; but has no fins: the flefh is com- 
manly eaten. Bailey. 

LA’MINA. n. f. {Lat.] Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. 

La’ Manat ep. adj. {from lamina.] Plated: 
ufed of fuch bodies whofe contexture dif- 
covers fuch a difpofition as that of plates 
lying over one another. 

From the appofition of different coloured gravel 

arifes, for the moft part, the /aminated appearance 


of a ftone. Sharpe 
To Lamm, v. a. To beat foundly witha 
cudgel. Dia. 


Lammas. 2. f. [This word is faid by 
Bailey, {know not on what authority, to 
be derived from a cuftom, by which the 
tenants of the archbifhop of York were 
obliged, at the time of mafs, on the firft 
of Auguft, to bring a lamb to the altar. 
In Scotland they are faid to wean lambs 
on this days. dt may elfe be corrupted 
from /attermath:]* ‘The firk of Augut. 


In 1678 was that famous lammas. day, which 
buried the reputation of Don John of Auttria. Bac. 
Lame. n. /. (lampe, Fr. lampas, Lar.) 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O. thievith night, 
Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the fars $ 
That 
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That nature hung in beeen, eff fill'd their amps 
With everialting oil, Co give duciiigntiiione O 
To the mifled and lonely traveler yoi ar thelrog. 
in Lemp furnaces! yfed {pirit ofwine inftead of oil, 
and che (cones has melted fuiiarcy guide.) Moye. 
2..Any.kind of light, in pocucal.tanguage, 
real ar metaphorical, » s. E 
Thy gentle\cyes fead forthragyickniogsileirit, 
And teed the dying /zsep of life within me. Rete. 
Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 
O may thy filver Lamp from heaven's high bow'r, 
Dire€&t my footiteps in the midnight hour. Gay. 
La°mpass. s. J. [/ampas, Fr.) A lump of 


_, eth, about the bignefs of a out, in the fi 


~ roof. of.» horfe’s mouth; «which rifes 
~-above the teeth... Farvier’s Dif. 
His horfe poffeft with the glanders, troubled with 
the ampafs, infeed withithe fathions. \ Séahe/p. 
La’mpsiack. »#. f. {lamp and black.) st 
is made by holding a torch under the 
bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred 
flriking if with a feather into fome 
fhell, ‘and grinding it with pum water. 
‘Peacham on Drawing. 
LAMPING, adj. [Aspmilaon: | Shining g 
fpatkling,'. Not ufed. i 
Happy lines, on which withsftarry.light 
Thole /amping eyes will dejgn fometimes to look. 


- Spejer. 
LAMPOON. n. /. [Bailey derives it from 
Jampous, a drunken fong. 


It imports, /ez 


us drisk, from the old Freach /amper,and) 


was repeated at the end of cach couplet 
at caroufals. Treu.) -A` perfanal fa- 
tire; abufe; cenfure writtensnot tofe- 
form but to vex. 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruit- 
ful age: they have fown the dragon's teeth them-, 
felves, and ic js ‘but jut they thould' reap each 
other in /ampooas. , Dryden. 
_ Meke Gure a lampoon, oy e u Pope. 

Ya Lampoon. v. a. [fromithevrioun:] 
Tovabufe with perfonatfatire: 

Lampooner. 2. f. [from damposn.} A 
fcribbler of perfopal fatire.i “° 

We are naturally difpleafed'with an unknown cri- 
tick, as the ladies are with a dempcencr, becaufe we 
are bitten in the dark. Dryden. 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libeilers, 

- lampoonersy and pamphleteers. Tatler. 
Lamprey. n.f. [/amproye, Fr. lampreye, 
Dutch. } 

Many hth much like the ee) frequent both the fea 
and freth rivers; as, the lamprel, /amprey, and iam- 
perne. Walton. 

La mpron. na. f. >A kind of fea filh: 
Thefe rocks are. frequented by. /ampronsy and 
greater fi hes, that devour the bodies of the drowned. 
Broorme on the Ody fey. 
LANCE. x. /. [Jance, Fr. lancea, Lat.) A 
Jong fpear, which, in the heroick ages, 
feems to have been generally thrown 
from the hand, as by the Indians. at. this 
day. In later times the combatants 
thruft them againit each other on horfe 
back. Spear; javelin. 

He carried his lances, which were flrong, to give 

a lancely blow. Sidney. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juitice hurtlefs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ftraw doth pierce it. 
Sdhake|peare. 
They thallho!d the bow and the /aace. 
Feremiaby l. 42. 
HeQtor beholds his jav'lin fall in vain, 
Nor other /ance, nor other hope remain ; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a {pear 


ba vain, for no Deiphobus was there, Pops. 


VAN 


To Lance. via. {from the noun.) 
te To pierce’ to cut. 
With his prepared {word he charges-home ` 
My unprovided body, Janc’d my arm. ` Shake/p. 
In deir Cruel worfhip they /ance themfelves with 
Knives. deh the vi. 
É “ “Th infernal mmhifteradvanc'd, 
Seiz"d the due victim, and with fury /anc’d 
Her back, and piércing through her inmioft heart, 
Drew backward. ' Dryden. 
2.: Tó open chirurgically.;. to.cut in order 
tO a Cure. pad ‘ ~N: 
; We doJdene, ., ) 
Difcafes in oar bovies. o beg | Sbake/peare. 
Fell forrow's tooth deth never-rankle more 
Thanwhen it bites, but /ancezh not the fore. Sbat. 
That differs:as far from pur ufual feverities, as 


the /ancings of a phyfician do from the wounds of | 


an adyerfary. ti Decay of Piety. 
Lance the fore, 
And cut the head; for till the core is faund 

The fecret. vice is fede Nies Dryden. 
i The thepherd ftands, 
And when the /ancing anife requires’ his hands, ` 
Vain help, with idle pray’rs, from heav'n 


LA'NCELY. adj. [from lance. ] Suitable 
to a Jance. Not in ufe. ° 
He*earried his lances; which were ftrong, to give 
a loncely blow. Sidney. 
\Lancere’saveEs‘a: f. [lance /pexzate, Fr.] 
The officer under the corporal: not now 
1m ofe among us. are 
Fo th’ Indies of her arm he fties, _. 
Fraught both with eat and weftern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain effay’d, 
Arm'dlike a dapper /ancepefade ~ 
With Spanith pike, hebroach'dapore. Olcaveiand. 
Lancer. n. f. (lancette, Fr.) A {mall 


pointed chirurpical intrument. 

I gave vent to it “by. an apertion with a /ancet, 
and difcharged white matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A vein, ‘in ani apparent blue runneth alonhy the 
body, and if dexteroufly pricked with a dancer, 
emitteth a red drop. Brows's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Hippocrates faith, blood-letring fthould be‘donc 
with, ‘broad. /ancets. or {words, in: order to make a 
large orifice: the manner of opening a vein then 
was by {tabbing or pertufion, as in horfes., Aréuch. 


To Lanca. va. (lancer, Fr. This word 
is too often written Jaunch: it isionly a 
vocal corruption of Jance.}) To dart; 
to caft as a lance; to throw ; to Jet fly. 

See whofe arm can /anch the farer bolt, 
And who's the better Jove. Dryd. and Lec’s Ocdip. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleft to tread that interdi€ted fhore : 
When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps, 
Launch'd his red lightning at our fcatter'd thips. 


-— = æ 


; 


Pope. 
LANCINA TION. x. f. [from Jancino, Lat. ] 
Tearing ; laceration. 
To La’Ncinare. V.a. [Jancinxo, Latin.) 
To tear; to rend; to lacerate. 
LAND. x./ [lano, Gothick, Saxon, and 
fo all the ‘Feutonick dialeds.} 
1. A country; a region; diftin& from 
other countries. ` 
The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite wafhed away what- 
foever reliques there were left of the Jand-bred 
people. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Thy ambition, 
Thor feartet fing robb'd ‘this bewaillng’ Arnd 
OF noble Buckingham. Skakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Whatihad he done to make him fly the /end ? 
Sbakefpeare. 
The chief men.of the /axd had great authority ; 
though the gcvermment. was- monarchival, .it, was 
not defpotichke.  Brovmels Noses cmshs Odyfiy. 


1g, Earths dittin& from Water," ~ i 


Glanwille’s Scepfirs | 


demands. |) 
. Dedin. | 
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By land they found that huge’and mighty coun. 
tryes by ? Abbae 
‘Yet, if thougo'ft by /and, tho’ grief poffefs 

My foul, revin then,.my fears would be the lefss 
But,ah ! be warn'd-to. shun the wat'ry way. Dryd- 

They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to /änd] 
And greet witlegreedy joy th’ Italian trand. Dryd. 

It is often ufed in compofition, as op- * 
pofed to fea. . | 

The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, feeing wherein the fea- 
difcipline differed frum the-land-fervice, they had 
pleating entertainment. Sidney. 

He to-night hath boarded a /and-carrack; 
_ If it prove lawful prize, he’s made forever. Shake 
| With eleven thoafand /and-foldicrs, and twenty- 
fix thips of war, we within’ two months have won 
one town.’ at 8 “Bacon. 

Neceffity makes'men ingeniéus and hardy; and. 
if they have but /and-rosm or fea-room, they find: 
fupplies for their hunger. Hale’s Origi of Mankinds 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navigat 
tion, or lard-fervice. Drydex’s Æneid. 

The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry 
ports through which they pafs by /ard-carriagr, as, 
we pay upon importation or exportation hy fea.» 
Addifon's Freeboldere 

The Phenicians carried ona <and-trade to Syria 
and Mefopotamia, and ftopt,not short, without 
pushing their trade tothe Indies» Arbuth. on.Coins. 

The fpecies brought by /and-carriage were much 
better than thofe which came to Egypt-by fea. 

i l ; Arbuthrt'. 
4. Ground ; furfaceof the place. Unufual, 

Bencath his fteely cafque he felt the blow, 

And roll’d, with limbs relax'd, along the /and. Pope» 
$. An eftate real and, immoveable. Y 
l To forfeit all your good3, /ands, and tenements, 
| Caftles, and goods whatf{oever, and to be 


B 


Out of the king's protection.: Sbakefpe Henry NHL. 
He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, 
and enjoyed certain /ands and towns in the borders 
of Polonia. Knolles e 
This man is freed from fervile hands 
Of hope to rife, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himfeif, though not of lands, 
And ‘having nothing, yet hath all. Wottin. 


6. Nation ; 
the land. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himfclf divulg'd, the /and believ'd. Dryd. 
7: Urine. [plond, Saxon.] As 
Probably Jazd-damm was a coarfe expreffion in 
the cant ftrain, formerly in common ufe, but fince 
laid afide and forgotten, which meant the taking 
| away a man's life. For dand or Jant is an old-word 
for urine, and to ftop'the common paffages and 
functions of nature is to kill. Harner. 
l You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 
| That will be damn’d for’t; would 1 knew the 
villain, 

I would dand-damn him. y Skhakefp. Winter's Tale. 
To Lann. vw. a. [from the noun.) To fet 
| on fhore. «| 
The legions, now in’Gallia, fooner landed 

In Britain. Shakefpeare’s Cymbelincs 

He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O facred thip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge rettore, 
And /and him fately on the fhore. _ Dryd. Horace.. 
Another Typhis fhall new feas explore, 
Another Argo lard the chiefs upon th’ Iberian fhores 
Drydene. 
To come to fhore. 
Let him Ær:d, 
And folemnly fce him fet onto London. Shakefp. 
Lard ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
gon: from this coa within fixtcen days. 
Bacon's New Atlantise 
i J land, with lucklefs omens: then adore 

Their gods. ' Dryden's Enid. 
La’npgp, adj. [from landi] Having a 

fortune, 


people; the inhabitants of 


To LAND. wv. 2. 


S 
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whole ivings'afeldifperfed.? PA, AO" 
Cromwell's oficasy who were for levelling ands 
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l fertone; notin money but instand:; hav- 


ing qurealellatess, bi yroo 5 wool 
ofe living listh together in a 


counted greater /. 


re common! by 
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acon. 


oy oe had’ ie a ithey grew: arded y 
~ to cryiag up magna’ chartaty Y 9 Sw Temple. 
n a cofindits a confift, ‘for vtt 
of d:zdéd meni © 9 303 Addijon s Freeiolder. 
NDF AL Lic na foli[ land andi fall}. A 
fudden, tranllarioni'of yproperry in Tand 
by the death.of :arich many: b> sI 
La’xprLoop. 2: 'f.\fland ind yeod] Fn; 
“= @ndation , | T dk fis 
Apptchenhons ot tie aon of Kent and 
all other places, looked like à fandjizog, Eaj amighe 
rol}! they knew not bow fare ee iae JA larerdon. 
LA ND-FORCES. 2, f. (laud and, force. | 
_ Warlike powers: nat naval; foldiersehat 
cajapi land. . 
We behold in Rrance thëgreatef Tand- orces that 
have ever’been known‘under asy Citim prite. 
ve oS poss ‘ng 1 aans i , r nyi Fowple. 
La’spMorvEn. MES (land and” bolder. | 
One who holds lands. a 4 
L Money, as neceflary.to trade, may be confidered 
as tm his hands thatypays the Jabourer and /and- 
bolder, and if. this, man want-maney, -tbe,manu- 
fakture is not made, and, forthe trade is loft. slegte. 
LAIN DjoBBER. n.f. [dandianuzod.} One 
who buys and fells lands for other'men. 
self your mafter be a minifter of ftate, let Kitt be 
at home to none but /aad-fosbers, or inventors of 
new funds. : : ~ Swift. 
Lanporave.#. f. [land and grave, a 
count, German.] | A ‘German title of 


» dominion... ; 3 Chis nat 
Knob NG, T 2 a. Sf. [from land.) 
La°NDING-PLACE.§ ° The top of ftairs. 
. ` Let. the ftairs to,the upper rooms, be uponija fair 
_ open.newal, and arfair Landing-placeat the topei Bac. 
“ eae Jaxding-place is the uppermoft ftepsof a 
BAPEr of fairs, yiz.the Aoor.of the.room you afcend 
“upon. Dr A Moxon. 
There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally 
Carried to fee, where the eafinefs of the afcent, the 
_ difpofition of the lights, and the convenient landing, 
arc admirably well contrived. Adzijon cn Italy. 
What the Romans called veftibulum was no, part 
of the houfe, but the court and /anding-place,be- 
"tween it and the ftrect. Arbuthnot on Cains. 

La’NDLADY. on: f-laxdand lady.) » 

1. A woman. who. has: tenants holding 

from hèr. > A tene 

2. The miftrefs of an inn. i 
Ifa foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Weod’s half-pence, the /ard/ady may be under 
fome difficalty. , “Swift. 
Li’novess. adj, [from /and.]. Without 


«lw 


ås P 


» Property ; without fortune. | 
babel 3 Young Fostinbras 
Hath in the tkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of land iefs refolutes. Shak. Humlct. 
A lardlefs knight hath made a landed {quire. 
} Shakefpeare. 
Lan puocwe. adj. [land and lock.) Shut 
in, or enclofed with land. 
‘There: are few natural parts*better landlocked, and 
‘clofed on ail fides, than this feems to have been. 
; ' : Wddijon cn Italy. 
LA SDLOPER. n. f. [land and lopen; Dutch. ] 


A landman';*a-term of reproach ufed | 


~ by feamen of thofe who 
On fhore. 
LANDLORD. ». f. [land and lord. ] 
1. One who owns lands or houfes, and 
_ has tenants under him. 
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whittle. au Le lun Addifon. 
Latninat wrx. læ f.s [/axd-and mark.) Any 
thing fet up’to Preferver the boundaries 
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f LTE & . ay ag 
of z uss rot ator ai vos YA 4! 
idee fia an | Ke Pah foods 
aiiai pal likt cn. 
m arhe a ay te y which places in the church 
“HIG Beka howa, were removed, - | Clasendon. 


Then Yand-mark; fimited to each his right; 
“For all before wis cammon à$ the light..- Dryden. 
> SThough’they are not.felf-evident principles, yet 
‘if they have Dél made out trom them’ by a wary 

and unqueitionable deduction; they -may ferve as 
(and: harist ‘thew whatia itorhe dire way of 
truth,coriis quite befidesiits © 1: So) Fa Locke. 

LaNo scape. wf. dandfehape, Dutch. | 

£. A regian’ the profpectiof 4 country: 

Lovely feem 9n FT) 

wT hat daud/faped yand of pure, now. purer air, 
Meets his approash. ., aa) A Micon. 
Mr se ...,The Gun fearce uprifen, 

l Shot parallel to th earthhis déwy ray, — 
Difcovering in wide Lanaleape ali the eaft~ ~ * 
Of paradife, and. Péca’s happy'plainss i ò Aiton. 

Straight mine eye hath, caught new pleafures, . s 


. 


JWhittzbe dendfopespwal ymeatures, suy s 
“Riffet laos Resin ae dis i: . 
“Where the nibbling flocks do fray.. "Wilton. 


13 We-arelike men entertamed with the view of a 
{pacious /urdfcape, where the eye pafles fover one 
pleafing protpect into anothers Addifcn. 
2. A picture, «reprefenting’ an extent. of 
fpace, with the various objets in it, 
"As good a'poet'as yoo are, you cannot make finer 
landfcapes than thofe about the King’s houfe.. 4ddif. 
; Oft in her glafs the hunny fhepherd’fpies ~ 
x The'wat'ry Vandfeape of the pendant woods, 
* “And’abfent trees) that tremble in the floods: Pope. 
Lanp-Tax. 2. fa [lard and tax.] - Tax 
daid.upon land and boufes. 
ory »Sfamortgages..were -regiftered, /and-taxes might 
yereach the lender to.pay his: proportion. Locke. 
Lanp-waiter. n. f. [laxdand waiter] 
An, officer’ of ‘the eufloms, who is to 
‘watch what gaods are landed, ” 
Give a guinea toaknavith lard-waiter, and he 
hall coninive at the me-chant for cheating the queen 
¿0f an hundsed. Swift's Examiner. 
Lax pward. adv. [from Jand.] . To- 
wards the land... p= i 
Dheyeare invincible by reafon of the overpouring 
+ mountains that back thesoncj and fender fortifica- 
stion) of | the other to dandaverd. » Sundys's Journey. 
Langoa: J. [/aex, Datch; lana, Saxon. ] 
rm A=narrow way between hedges. 
a All Aying / 
Through a ftraight Jane, the enemy full -hearted 
Struck down fome mortally. © Shakefp, Cymbeline. 
F know eath /ane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buthy dell; of this wild wood, 
And every bofky burn. Ailton. 
Throughva ¢lofe Jané.asT parfu'd my journey. 
A> Looe Orway. 
A pack-horfe is driven conftantly in) a narrow 
dane‘and dirty road. 
| 2.icA marrow ftreet ; an alley. 
There iz no ftreet, not many Janes, where there 
| . does not live one that has relation to the church. 
i Spran's Sermons. 


3- A paffage between men ftanding on } 


each fide. 
The earl’s fervants ftood ranged on both fides, 
aad made the king a lane. 


5 


| ; tuo Tris régardefhall be haths tbat Jano phre, bnder 


many of them-placed 

Wes Sintenp ireland. 
ip a, landlordy ta slove 
faty feck, and con- 


-n £drout tthe jolly dødided3 who: knew ‘him! by: his 


Locke. j 


Bacon's Henry VIL Y 
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pL eile wih eae Hawk. t 


gua, Latins] io. a 
i. duman fpeech. 
og yI We mayidefine langnage if we confider it more 
materially,’ to be letterseforming “and. prcducing 
words:and fenteaces pibe if we ‘confideritaccord- 
wing*to: the-defign thercof, then /ongvage is apt figns 
f for commonication of! throwghts: £ Holder. 
2. The tongue of Ghe nation as difine 


LX wowkse. on. /, [langage, French ; fin- 


i > 


Ə 
from others. ` 
‘~~ = O? good ny lord, no Latin; 
Tam not fith atiumt fitce my Coming, 
ANH to’ Know the'ynewage'l havelliv'd in, Shak. 
»C™He'not fom Rome'aione, but Greece} 
2 Likd Jafo; Brought ‘the gulden*fleece; 

To him that Janguage, though to’nonera 4 
OF th others; as his‘owh'was knowns) | Denbam. 
3. Sule; mannes ofvexpreflion. 

Phough his Jawgware fhould ‘not be rofin’d 

Atimuftnot be obfcure and impudent’) Rofecrmm:n. 

Others for danguageall their careexpreB, 

And value books, as womcn, men, for dré{s; 
a Theirpraife istil- she, tite is.excclient;. © 

The fenfe, they humbly,take upon Guntent. . Pope. 
La‘NGUAGED. adj. : {from the noun. ] 

\ blaving various languages. 
He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 
And many /aegueg'd nations has {urvey'de » Poje. 
LANGUAGE- MASTER: m f. {language and 
mafter.] One whofe profeffion is to teach 
languages. . aT RRM B s 
The third isa fort ofvavgwage-mafict, who is to in- 
ftruét them in the ftile proper:for armnitters Spefhe 
La nquetwin. foflanguete,Freach.} Any 
thing cutainthe form of a tongue. 
LA’NGUID. adj. ‘{languidus, Latin. } 
1. Faint; weak; feeble. 
Whatever renders the motion.of the blood /an. 
guid, difpofeth to an acid acrimony ; what accelé- 
“rites the motion of the blood, difpofeth to anal- 
© Kaline acrimony ° el Arbuthnot. 
"No fpace can be affigned fo vaft, but ftilla larger 
“may /be imagined j no. motion) fo" {wift or languid, 
but a greater velocity or flownefs may ‘till be con- 
ceived. Bentleys 
2. Dull; heartlefs. 
É T'll haften to my troops, 
languid fouls with Cato’s virtue. 
Addifon. 
[from . languid] 


“ 


And fire their 


La’voviniy. adv. 
Weakly; feébly: 
Te’ menfruum work'd as /enguidly upon the 
coral’ as i¢ did before. Bogle. 
La’ncuipwess. #. f. [from /anguid.] 
Weaknefs; feeblenefs; want of ftrength. 
To La’nGuishe vm. [languir, French; 
laugueo, Lawn. ] 
1. ‘To grow feeble ; to pine away; to lofe 
'iftrength. 
j l t Let her /anguifh 
A drop of blood aday; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly: Shuakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
We and our fathets do Janguifh of fuch difeafés. 
2 Efdras, 
What can we expect, but that her languifbings 
fhould end in death ? Decay of Piety. 
His furrows bore him off ; and foftly laid 
His*/arguifh'd limbs upon his homely bed.” Dryd. 
2. To. be no longer vigorous in motion ; 
not to be vivid in appearance. 
r The troops with hatê'infpir`d, 
Their darts with clamour at a diftance drive, 
And only ‘keep the /anguijo'd war alive. Dryden. 
3+ To fink or pine under forrow, or any 
flow paffion. 
What'man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what fhe cannot chufe 
But muft be, will his free hours Janguifh out 
For affur'd bondage? Sbakelpcare’s age 
The 


LAN 


The land hall mourn, and every one that ed 
eth therein Longs Hofes, ive 

I bave been tal ing with a fuitor here, 
A man that leaguipes in your difplesfure.. «4 


Shakefp.Olbcl?. 


oe F was about fifteen when I took the liberty to 
chufe for myflf, and have ever fince /anguifbcd 
under the difpleafure of an inexorable fathers: 
Addifen's Speftetor. 
Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in 
which the dasguifoes for the lofs.of, her deceafed 
lover, there are perfons juf perifhing in a fhipwreck. 
Addifcn 5 Sparar. 
4. To'look with foftnefs or tenderneís: 
What poems think you *foft, and to be read; 
With /anguiping regards, and bending hcad? Dryd. 
Lancuisn. #. f. [from the verb. } 'Soft 
appearance. 
And the blue /axguif of foft Allia’s eye. 
Then forth be walks, . 
Beneath the trembling /unguif> of her beam, 
With foften'd foul. Thamjon's Spring - 
La NGUISHINGLY. adv. [from languifo- 


Pope. 


ing] 
1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble foftnefs. 


Leave fuch to tune their own dull thimes, and 


know 
What's roundly fmooth or langu ipingly flow. Pope. 
2. Dully ; tedioufly. 
Alas! my Dorus, thou feet how long and 


languifbingly the weeks are a over fince our laf 


ing. Sidney. 
LA'NGUISHMENT. n. f. [languifamment, 
French ; from langui. | 
t. State of pining. aes. 
By that count which lovers books invent; 
The {phere of Cupid forty years contains 5; 
Which I have watted in long /anguifhment, 
That feem'd the longer for my greater pains. 
Spenfer. 
2. Softnefs of mien. 
Humility it expreffes, by the ftooping or bend- 
ing of.the head ; languijbment, when we hang it on 
one fide. Dryden. 
La NGuoR. aif. [languor, Lat, /angueur, 
French.} 
a. Faintnefs ; wearifomenefs. 
Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 
That he my captive /aeguor fhould redeem. Spenfer. 
For thefe, thefe tribunes, in the duft T write 
“My heart's deep angacr, and my foul's fad tears. 


Shakefpeare. 
2. Liftleffnefs ; inattention. 

Academical difputation gives vigour. and (brifk- 
nefs to the mind thus exercifed, ;and relieves the 
languor of private ftudy and meditation. 

Watss’s Improvement cf the Mind. 
3. Softnefs ; laxity. 

To iffes of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales, 
Diffufing /anguor in the panting gales... Dunciad. 

4. [In phyfick.] > ` 

Largwor and laffitude fignifies 2 faintnefs, which 
may asile from want or devay of fpirits, through 
indigeftion, or too much exercife; ‘or from an 
additional weight of fluids, from a dimiastion of 
fecretion by the common difcharges. Quirey. 

La’ncuvorous. adj. [Janguoreux, French. ] 
Tedious; melancholy. Notin ufe. 

Dear lady, how thall I declare thy cafe, 

Whom late I left in danguorcus conftraint? Spenfer. 
To La’niate. v. a. {anio, Latin}. To 
tear in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 
La’nipice. n. f. [lanificium, Lat.] Wool- 

len manufacture. 

The moth breedeth upon cloth and other /ani- 
fices, efpecially if they be laid up dankifh and wet. 

Baten. 
La’nrcerous. adj. [/aniger, Lat.] Bear- 
ing wool. 


LANK. adj. [lancke, Dutch. ] 


LAN 


t. Loofe; not filled up; not fiffened out ; 
not fat ;\not'plump; fender, 
The commoni haf thoo Tack'd; the clergy" 8 bags 
‘Are dank and lean With thy extortions, “Shake/p- 
Name not Winterface, ‘whofe fkin's flack, | 
Lank, as an unchrift’s purfe. HtA 
We let down ifito’ the! reeeiver a great’ bladder 
swell! tied at the neck; but very Jank, às noticon- 
taining above’ a pint’of air, but capable of contăn- 
ing ten times as much. Boyle. 
' Moift earth’ produces. corn and grafs; botiboth 
Too rank and jtealuguyiant in their growth. 
Lec not my land fo large a promife boaft,. 
Left the /axk ears in length of item be lott. Dryden. 
t Now, now my bearded barve(t gilds the plajas 
Thus dreams the wretch, and ‘vainly ‘thus dreams on. 
Till his lank’ purfe declares his money gone. Diyd. 
Meagre and lank with fafting grown, 
And nothing left bu€ fkin and bone; 
They juft keep life and foul together. Ci Swift. 
2. Milton feems to ufe ahs, word for faint; 
. Janguid. h 
He; viigis of. ined henesy Sd hes lank head, 
And gave her to his dd@ughters to imbathe,; i~) 
In, ng Gard lavets‘ Rrewid with afpbodjl.,-  Milrcn. 
LA XKNESS4, rid {from lank.) Want of 
plum, pnefa, si 
La’ NNER. I J: EAr French; t prei 
Latin.], A fpecies of hawk. 
La’ NSQUENET. 2. J. (lance oe Anger, 
Dutch.]} cay cee 
1. A commonefoot foldier.., bai ad ) 
2.. A game at cards shi nio 
LANTERN: mf [atene Prench' la- 
terna, Latins „it is, by miftake often 
written, dazthorz. ] A. tranfparent cafe 
for a.candle, | 
God fhal! be:my hope, 
My ftay, my:guide, PIN notr to my feet. 
Shakefpeare. 
__-. Thou art our. admiral ; 3 ‘thou bearett the /anthorn 
in the poop, but.’tis in. the nofe of thee; thou 
art the knight of the burning lamp. 2 
Shake/peare’s, Henry JV. 
. A candle ie ote ina Jantborn't than at large. 
Bacon. 
Amonett the excellent a¢ts of that king, one 
hath the pre-eminence, the erection and tnflitution 
of a fociety, which’ we call Solomon's houfé; the 
nobleft foundation that ever was, and ‘the lärttorn 
of* this-kingdom: S oo” © Bacon's Ailantish 
wer O thievith nightsr5 . 19 atl, 
Why fhould'ft gent but for fome felonious end, 
In thy-dark Jantborn thus clofe up the ftars _., 
That nature hung.in heav® ny and fill’d. their lamps 
With everlafting oil? Milton. 
Vice is like a dark /anthorn, which turns its 
bright fide only to ‘him that beats it, but looks 
black and difmal i in another's hand. 
Gov. ofthe Tongue. 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the. 
~ continued thadow of ‘theearth fhould ‘be broken’by 
{udden miraculous eruptionsiof light, to prevent the 
art of the aatern-makero: More's Divine Dialogues. 
Our ideas fucceed one another in our minds, 
not much unlike the images in/the infide of a/an- 
thorn, turned round by the heat of a candle. 
Locke. 
2. A lighthoufe;,a light hung out to guide 
{hips. 
Caprea, where the Litilbors fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted fky, 
While by. its beams the wary failor eers. 
Addifor. 
La’ NTERN jaws. A term ufed of a thin 


vifage, fuch as if a candle were*burn- 


light. 
Being very lucky i In a pair of long Re idat, 
he wrung his face into a bidcous grimace. 
Sddifon’s Spefator. 


ing in the mouth might tranfmit the 


LAP 
Lanv’crnous. adj. (/aauginofas, Latin. ] 


Downy ; covered with foft hair. 


Lars n. f. [leppe, Saxon ; lappe, Ger- 
man. 


i The loofe part of a garment, -which 


-may be doubled. at pleafure. 
ikà > Ifa joint of meat falls onthe ground, take it'up 
genuy, wipe it with the /ag oftyour coat, and then 
put itinto the dith d Swifts Dircétions to aFootman. 
2. The part of the clothes that is {pread 
horizontally over the knees as ‘one fit 
ii down, fo-as ‘any thing may lie in it. 
It feeds each living, plant with liquid fapy "| 
jAnd/tills with flow 'rs fair Flora’ s painted laps Ak 
Te 
` Upon a day, as, love lay {weetly flumb'ring Spel 
“AN in ‘his mother’s lapy 
A igentle‘bee, with his loud trumpet murm’ ring, 
About him, flew by hap. Spenfers 
VIL make my haven in a Sady’s /29, 
/And"'witch | {weet ladies. with’ my words and lobks. 
b i paara 
She bids you 
All on.the wanton ruthes lay you downy» js! 
\ And reft your gentle head upon her /ap, 
And. fhe will fing the fong that pleafeth you, Shak. 
‘Our firring 
Can from the Jag of Egypt's widow pluck 
"The ne'er-lufttweatied Antony. — Seakefpcares 
Heav’n's almighty fire 
Melts bh the befom of his love, and pours 
Himéfelf into*her /ap in fruitful fhow'rs.  Crafkarve 
/Men'expeét ‘that: religion thould cof ‘them! no 
_ painsyvand that happinefs fhould drop into their 
laps. i ‘Tilletfone 
He ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
-+ Then, heiplefs, in his mother? 8 lap i is laid. 
. He.creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began : 
Retchlefs of laws, affectsto rule alone, ` 
__ Anxious to reign, and reftlefs on the throne. Dryde- 
To Wa tw. a. [from the noun.]' [2 
1. To wrap or twift round’ any thing. ^= 
| SHethach a tong tail, which as he dcfeends from 
vaitree, he’ /aps*round about the boaghs, to keep 
hinifelf from’ falling.’ Greao's Mu eum. 
 About'the paper whofe two halves were patnted 
with red and blue, and which was fiff like thin 
‘ipatteboard, I/apped {evéral timés'a iTender thread of 
very black filk. Newton. 
2. To involvein any thing, 
As through the flow'ring foreft rath fhe e fled, 
' In her rude hairs {weet flowers themfelves did laps 
And fourifhing freth leaves and. ‘bloffoms. did enwrap. 
' Spenfere 
The thane of Cader” gan a difmat conhtié, ° 
Till'that Bellona’s bridegrodtis, lap? in proof, : 
Confronted him. A bakefpe Macbeth. 
When we both lay in the field, 
_ Frozen almoft to death, how he did /ap me, 
_Ev‘n in his garments, and did give himfeif, » 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. 
Shakejpeares 


~- 


“ 


“Ever againn eating exes, 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs. 
Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 
Her garment fpreads and laps him in the folds, 
And covers with her wings from nightly colds. 
‘ Dry dente 
Here was the repofitory of all the wife édhtén. 
tions for power between the nobles and commons, 
lapt up fafely.in the bofom of a Nero and a Cali- 
gulasi Swift. 
To.Lar. v-a. To be {pread or turned 
over any thing. 

The upper wings are ,opacous; at their hinder 
ends, where they /up over, tranfparcat, like the 
wing of a fly. Grew. 

To Lap. v.n. [lappian, Saxon ; lappen; 
Dutch.] To feed by quick reciproca- 
tions of the tongue. 


Milson. 


The 


awe ee 


r one 


LAP LAP LAR 


The dogs by the river Nilus’ fide, belng thirfty, 
dap haftily as they run along the fhore. Digby. 
They had foups ferved up in broad difhes, and fo 


6. To fall from perfection, truth, or faith. 
Once more I will renew 
His /apfcd pow'rs,: though forfeit, and intbrall'd 


ftones of chymilts.in imitation being eafily detect- 
ed.by an ordinary /apidi/?. Ray. 
LAPIS. n. J. [Latin.] A ftone, 


the fox fell.to /apping himielf, and bade his gueft LA Pis Lazuli. By finsto foul exorbitant defives. Milton. 
heartily welcome. j LE firange. The /apis lazuli, or azure ftone, is'a coppet ore, A fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the 
The tongue ferves not only for tafting, but for very compact and hard, fo as to take athigh polith, nakednefs)of /apfed Adam. Decay of Pier 


maftication and deglutition, in man,by licking; in 
the dog and cat kind by /apping. Ray on Creation. 
oLar. vea. To liel up. 
For all the rex 
They'll take fuggettion, as a cat/aps milk. Shak. 
l ‘Upon a bull 
_ Two horrid lyons campt, and: feiz’d, and tugg’d off, 
beilowing ftill, l 
Both men and doge came; yet they tore the hide, 
and /apı their fill. Chapman's Iliad.. 
i La PDoc.. ». f. [lap and deg.| A little 


All publick forms fuppofe it the moft princigal, 
univerfal, ‘and daily vequifite to the /ap/ing ftate of 
human corruption. Decay of Piety. 

'Thefe were louked on as fapfed perfons, and great 
feverities of penance were preicribed them, as ap- 
pears by the canons of Ancyra. Stilling fleet. 

La PwinG 2. f. [lap and qwing.] A cla- 
morous bird with long wings. 

Ah! but I think him better chan I fay, 

And yet would hercin others eyes were worfe : 

Far from her neft the lapwing cries away ; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue de 
curfe. Shake/pearee 

And how in fields the /apqwing Tereus reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryd. 

La’pwork. 2. f. [/apand work.] Work 
in which one part is interchangeably 
wrapped over the other. 

A bafket made of porcupine quills: the ground 
is a pack-thread caul woven, into which, by the In- 
dian women, are wrought, by a kind. of lapwork, 
the quills of porcupines, not fplit, but of the young 
ones intire ; mixed with white and black in even 
and indented waves. Grew's Mufaum. 

LA RBOARD. z. f. 

The left-hand fide of a thip, when yon ftand 
with your face to the head: oppofed to the flar- 
board. 3 Harrise 

Or when Ulyffes on the /arboard fhunn'd 


and is worked into 2 great variety of toys. It is 
found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue colour, 
variegated with clouds of white, and veins of a 
fhining gold colour: to it the painters are indebted 
for their beautiful ultra- marine colour, which is only 
a calcination of /apis lazuli. Hill. 
LaPeer., n. f. [from /ap.] 
1. One who wraps up. 
They may be /appers of linen, and bailiffs of the 
manor. Swift. 
2. One who laps or licks. 
La’ppet. n. /. [diminutive of /ap.] The 
parts of a head-drefs that hang loofe. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's /oppets, and ruffles, and mantuas? Swift. 
LAPSE. ». f. [/apfus, Latin. ] 
1. Flow; fall; glide; fmooth courfe. 
Round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, ‘and funny plains, 
And liquid /apfe of murm'ring ftreams. Milton. 
Notions of the mind are preferved inthe memory, 
notwithflanding /apje of time. Hale. 
2. Petty error; {mall miake; flight of- 
fence; little fault. 
Thefe are petty errors and minor /cp/cs, not con- 
fiderably injurious unto truth. Brsevn's Vulg. Er. 
The weaknefs of human’ underftanding all will 
confefs ; yet the confidence of moft practically dif- 


dog, fondléd by ladies in the lap. 
One of them made his court tothe /ap-dcg, to 

improve his intcreit with the lady. Collier. 
7 Thefe, if the laws*did that exchange afford, 

Would fave their /ap deg fooner than their lord. 
s Dryden. 
A Lap-dogs give themfelves the roufing fhake, 
And tleepiefs lovers juft at twelve awake. Pope. 


q La rFUL. n. f. [lap and full.) ~ As much 
r as can be contained in the Tap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild 
gourds his /apfu/, and thred them into: the pot of 
pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will four per cent. increafe the number of lend- 
ers ? -if it will not, then all the plenty of money 
thefe conjurers beftow upon us, is but like the gold 
and filver which old women believe other conjuters 
beftow by whole /apfuls on poor credulous girls. 


4 Locke. owns it; and it is eafier to perfuade them of it Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool- ftcer'd. 
La’picipe. x. f. [/apicida, Lat. ] A ftone- from others /apjzs than their own. Glarville. Miltone 
Pouer Dif. This {cripture may be ufefully applied as a caution Tack to the /arbcard, and ttand off to fea, 
TAn Atha nf. [lapidaire, Fr.] One to guard againft thofe lapjes and failings, to which Veer ftarboard fea and land. Dryden. 


our infirmities daily expote us. Rogers. 
It hath been my conftant bufinefs to examine 
whether I could find the fmalleft lapje in ftile or, 
propriety through my whole colieétion, that 1 might 
fend it abroad as the moft finished piece. Swift. 
3. Tranflation of right from one to another. 
In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman 
ought to prefent within four months, and a clergy- 
man within Gx, otherwife a devolution, or lepfe of 
right, happens. Ayliffe. 
To Lapse. v.n. [from the noun. ] 


LARCENY. n. f- [larcin, Fr. latrocinium, 
Latin.] Petty theft. 

Thofe laws would be very unjuft, that fhould 
chaftife murder and petty larceny with the fame 
punishment. Speatire 

Larcnu. n. f. [larix, Latin.] A tree. 

Some botanical criticks tell us,) the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphofing the fifters of Phaeton into poplars, 
who ought to have been turned into /arch trees ; 


who deals in ttones or gems. 

As a cock was turning up a dunghill,he efpied a 
diamond: Well (fays he’, this {parkling foollery 
now to a /apidary would have been the making of 
him ; but, as to any ufe of minc, a barley-corn had 
been worth forty ont. L'F frange. 

Or all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned 
up by the /apidaries, there are not above three or 
four that are original. Woodevard’s Nat. Hiftcry. 


To La’Pipate. wv. a. [lapido, Latin.) To 


‘ . , g : for that it is this kind of tree which fheds a pum 
ftone 3 to kill by ftoning. Dia. 1. To glide flowly ; to fall by degrees. and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. A 
i Lapiva Tron. n. f. [lapidatio, Lat. lapi- This difpofition to fhorten wur words, by re- Addijon cn Italy. 


Py, dation, Fr.) A ftoning. 
Lari neous. adj. [lapideus, Lat.) Stony; 
of the nature of ftone. l 
There might fall down into the lapidecus matter, 
before it was concreted’ into’ a) ftone, fome” {mall 
toad, which might remain there imprifoned, till the 
matter about it were condenfed. Ray. 
Lapipe scence. 2. /. [lapidefco, Latin.) 
Stony concretion. i 
Of lapis ceratites, or cornu fofile, in fubter-| 
rancas cavities, there are many to be found in Ger-| 
many, which are but the Lapidefcencies, and putre- 
factive mutations, of hard bodies. Brown. 
Larine’scenr. adj. [lapidefcens, Latin. ] 
Growing or turning to ftone. 
© Lariprrica’tron.. n. f [lapidification, | 
"7 French.] ‘fhe act of forming ttones. 
Induratton or fopidifi-aticn of fubstances more foft | 
is another degree of ‘condenfation. | Bacon. | 
© Laripiveicn. adj. [lapidifigue, French.) 
Forming ftones. wine 
: The atoms of the /apidifick, as well as faline prin- | 
ciple, being regular, do concur in; producing regular! 
ftones. Grew.. 
La pinisT. 2. f. [from lapides, Latin.]| 
A dealer in ftones or gems. 
Hardnefs, wherein fome: ftones exceed» all other. 
4 bodies, being exalted ‘to that degree, that art in, 
vain endeavours to countesteit»ity the factivious 
A Vor. Il t 


trenching the vowels, is nothing elfe buta tendency 
to lapje into the barbarity of thofe northern nations’ 
from whom we are defccnded, and whofe languages: 
labour all under the fame defect. Swift. 

2. To fail in any thing; to flip; to com- 
mit a fault. 


LARD. 2. J. [lardum, Latin 3° lard, Fr.] 
t. The greafe of fwine, 
So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 
As fuddenly as /ard, fat thy lean beafts. Donne. 
2. Bacon; the fleth of fwine. 
By'this the boiling ketile had prepar'd, 
And to the table fent the fmoaking /ard; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A fav'ry bit, that ferv'd to relith wine. Dryden. 
The facrifice they {ped ; 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar'd 
T’ involve the lean in cauls, and mend with-/ord. 
i Dryd:n. 
To LARD. v. a. [larder, French; from 
the noun. ] 
1..To tuf with bacon. 
The/arded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. 
No man /ards falt pork with orange pecl, 
Or garnithesshislamb with {pitch-cockt cel. King. 
z. To fatten. 
Now Falftaff (weate to death, 
And dards the bean earth as he walks alonge Shak. 
Brave foldicr, doth he lie 
Lardirg the plain? Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
3. To mix with fomething elfe by way 
of improvement. 
An exa& command, 
Larded with many feveral forts of reafonss Shak. 
Let no alien interpofe 
To lard a wit thy hungry Epfom profes Dryd. 
He 


. I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the fize that verity 
Would without /upfag fuffer. Shake/peare. 
ph > To /apfe in fulnefs 
Is forer than to lie for need ; and falfhood 
Is worfe' in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare’s Cymb. 
3- To flip, as by inadvertency or miftake. 
Homer, in his charaéters of Vulcan and Therfites, 
has /apfed into'the burlefque character, and departed 
from ‘that ferious air effential to an epick poem. 
Addifon. 
Let there be no wilful perverfion of another's 
meaning; no judden feigure of a /apfed fyllable to 
play upon ity! Watts. 
4- To lofe the proper time. 
Myfelf ftond out: f 
For which if I be hapfd in this place, n 
' 1 hall pay deate = Shakefpeare's Twelfth Nebr. 
As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s 
ehre the term.of law, fo it may alfo be deferted. 
by a lapfe of the term of a judge. Ayliffe. 
5- To fall by the negligence of one pro- 
prietor to another, 
If the archbifhop fhall not fill it up within fix 
months enfuing, it Lap/es'to the king. Ayliff. 


—_ 


LAR 


He lards with flourithes his tong harangue, 
Tis fine, fay ft thou. Dryden. 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this no- 
thing, their plays are fo much /arded with it. 
; Collier's View of the Stage. 
La’rper. ». S. (lardier, old French; 
from Jard.) The room where meat is 
kept or falted. 
This fimilitude is not borrowed of the larder 
houfe, but out of the {chool boufe. Ajckam. 
Fleth is il kept in a room that: is snot cool ; 


whereas in a cool and wet /arder it will keep longer. 
Bacon. 


So have I feen in larder dark, 
Of veal a lucid loin. 
Old age, 

Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 

The more he Rill aboands, the lefs content: 

His Jarder and his kitchen too obferves, 

And now, let he fhould want hereafter, {tarves. 
King. 
La’rpverer. x. f. [from larder.] Onei 
who has the charge of the larder. 


Darjet. 


L-4 RDON. u` J. (French.] A bit of 
bacon. 

LARGE. adj. (large; French; largus, 
Latin.] 


1. Big; bulky. 

Charles If. afked me, What could be the reafon, 
that in mountainous countries the men were com- 
monly larger, and yet the cattle of all forts pag 2i 

Temple. 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. | 

. Dryden. 

Warwick, Leicefter, and Buckingham, bear a_ 
large boned fheep of” the beit fhape and deepeft 
ttaple. Ms rtimer. 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former /arge peopling was an effect of the 
countries impoverifhing. Curesu"s Survey. | 

Let them dwe!! in the land, and trade therein ; | 
for ittis large enough forthem. -= Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

‘There he conquered a thoufand miles.wide and 
large. Abbots Defcription of theWorid.| 

3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 

Vhou halt drink of thy filter's cup deep.and! 

large: Ezxckiel.! 

Vernal funs and fhowers 7 i 

Diffufe their warmcft, /argef influence. 1T Lomf: ne! 
4. Copious ; -diffufive. 

Skippon gave a /arge teftimony under his hand,| 
thot ‘they had.camiéd themfelves with great civility. 

Clarendon. 

I might be very Jorge upon the importance and? 
advantages of education, and fay a great many things, 
which have been faid’before. Felton on tke Clafficks.. 

5. At Larce. Without reitraing ; with- 


out confinement. | 
If you divide a cane into two, and,one fpeak at 
the one end, and*yoa-lay your ear at the other, it 
will carry the voice farther than inthe air at large. l 
i t Baon. 

Thus incorporeal fpirits to {malleft forms 
Reduc'd their fhapes immenfe; and were at large, | 
Though without number ftill, Miltoe. ! 
The chidren are bred-up in their fathers’ way ; : 
or fo plentifully provided for, that ‘they are left ar} 
large. 


Se 


Your zeal becomes importunate; 
I've hitherto: permitted it to rave. ~- í 
And talkat./arge; but learn tockeep itn, 

Left it thould take more frecdom, than Pilgivye it. | 
Addifon. | 
6..At Lance.» Diffufelys in the full ex- | 


tent. i r 
Dikover morë at large what caufe that was, | 

For {\amvignorant, and cannot’ guels. Shake/peare. 
It docs not belong to this placeto have that:point | 
debated ar large, Watts. | 
La‘ncery. adv. [from large. | 


14 Widely ; ‘extenfively. 


2. Copioufly; diffufely ; amply. 


3. Liberally ; bounteoufly. 


4. Abundantly ; without fparing. 


La’rGeness. n. f. [from large. ] 
} 1. Bignefs; bulk. 


Spratt. |. 


| Latrner, 2. fu [from lard. J, „Acat 


~ 


LAS 


His Jarum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When caufe requir'd, but never out of time. Spen/er. 
The peaking cornute, her hufband, dwelling in 
a continual /arum of jealoufy, comes to me in the 
inftant of our encounter. . Shake/pearce 
How far off lie thefe armies ? 
= Within a mile and half. 
— Then thall we hear their /arum, and they ours. 
Sbakefpeare. 
She is become formidable to all her i GE a. 
as the puts every One to ftand upon his guard, and 
have a continual/urum bell in his ears. Havel. 
2. An inftrument that makes a noife at a 


certain hour. 

Of this nature was that /arum, which, though 
it were but three inches big, yet would both wake 
aman, and of itfelf light a candle for him at any - 
{ct hour. un Wilkins. 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have fet their ftomachs, 
like /arwms, to call on them for four or five. 

Lecke. 

The young /Eneas, all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy Jarum- half the town. 
. Dunciad. 
Lary’ xcotomy. n. f. [raguy’ and riprsi 
laryngotomie, French.] An operation 
where the fore-part of the larynx is 
divided to afit refpiration, during large 
tumours upon the upper parts; asin a 
quinfey. , Quincy. 
La‘ry nx. ne J. [acevyg.] The upper 
part of the trachea, which lies below 
the root of the tongue, before the 
pharynx, Quincy. 
Man as far tranfcends the beafts in /argencft of There are thirteen mufcles. for the motion of 
defire, as dignity of nature and employment., the five cartilages of the /arynx. Derkam 
_ Glanville’'s Apology.) Lascavient. adj. (lafeiviens, Latin.} 
If the /argenefs of a man’s heart carry him be-’ Frolickfome ; wantoning, 
yondwprudence, we may reckon it illuftrious weak- L ? A. aaRS Fati 
an | | L’Efirange. | PASCE VIOUS. adj. [lafcivus, Latin.] 
1. Lewd; loftfal. 


4. Widenefs. A : i al : 
Suppofing that the multitude and largenefs of In what habit will you go along 
rivers ought to continue as great as now ; we can j. —Not like a woman ; for I would prevent 


LAR 


Where the author treats more largely, Se’ will 
explain the fhorter hints and brief intimations. 


Watts on the Mind. 


How he lives and eats : 
How largely gives ; how fplendidly he treats. Dryd. 
Thofe, who in warmer climes complain 
From Phebus" rays they futfer pain, 
Muf own, that pain is /argely paid 
By gen'rous wines beneath the fhade. 


Swift. 


They their fill of love, and love's difport, 
Took /argely ; of their mutual guile the'feat Milten. 


London excels’ any’ other city’ in the whole; 
world, éither inVargenc/s, or numberof inhabitants. 
Spratt. 

Nor muft Bumaftus his old honours lofe, — 

In length and /argene/s like the duzsof cowse Dryd. 
2. Greatnefs.;, comprehenfion. 

_ These will be occafion for /argene/s of mind and 

agrecablenefs of temper. Collier of Friend/bip. 
3. Extenfion; amplitude: 

They which would file away moft from the /arge-, 
nefs of that ofier, do in moft {paring terms acknow- 
ledge little lefs. Heoker. 

"The ample propofition that hope makes, 

In all defigns begun on earth below, , 
Falls inthe promis'd /argenefs. Shake[pzare. 

Knowing bef the /argene/s of my own heart to- 
ward my people's good and juft contentment. 

~“ King Ckarles. 

Shall grief contraét’ the /argencfs of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part? Waller. 


eafily prove, that the extent.of the ocean could be The loofe encounters of lafcivicus men. Sbakefpe 
pies sp et it I: Began to caft Jafcivious thee mae hi 
ý ff SI. $ afciviou ; im 
LARGESS. 2. f- (Jargefe, French.] A As wantonly repaid ; in luft they burns Milton. 


prefent; agift; aybounty. .. |. 
Our coffers with too great a court, — , 
And liberal /argefs, are grown fomewhat.light. 
KR , SEdk:fpiaresi 
He affigned two thoufand ducats, for a bounty} 
to me and my fellows: for they give great /argeffes |: 
where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A pardon.to'the captain, and a Largefs 
Among the foldiérs; had appeas’dtheir fary. Dentam. 
The paltry Jarge/s too feverely watch'd, 
Thatino intruding guefts ufurp a hare. Dryden. 
Irus's condition will not admit of Jargeffis. Addif. 
LARGI tion. nef. [largitio Lat.] The 
at of giving: e i DB 
LARK. a. J. [lapencé, Saxon} lerk, Da-| 
nih; /evrack, Scortith.J A {mall hog- 
ing bird. ` E Detin: td 2 l 
It was the Zark, the herald ofithe:miern-' Sdak. 
_ . Look up a height, ths flirill-gorg’ds/ars f3 tar 
Cannot be feen or heard. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
Th’ example of the heav’nly darks) % 
Thy fellow. poet, Cowley, mark. . 
Mark how the /ark and linnet fing jams 
With zival notes a6) pio o] 
They ftrajo their warbling-thfoats, 
To welcome in. the fpring. 


Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and 
philofophy, and thofe unanfwerable difficulties 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have againft 
chriftianity ; perfiiade but the covetous man not 

to dcify his.money, the Jufcievious man to throw 
off his lewd*amours, and all their giant-like objec- 
tions againft chriftianity fhal) prefently vanish. 
x - b y “9 > `a Scuthe 
2. Wanton; foft; luxurious. i 
Grim vifag’d war hath {mooth'd his wrinkl'd 
front; ` ee vat 
| ‘And naw, inftead of mounting barbed fteeds, 
~ To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 
He capers nimply ina lady's chamber, t43 
„s To the lifcivious,pleafing of adute,  Shakefpeare. 
Lascu‘viousness. n. fof from lakivious. } 
‘Wantonnefs; loofenefs. l j 
The reafon pretended ‘by Aúguftus was! the Jaf 
civioufnefs of Dis Elegies,,and his Art of Love. 
ssa atl fl. u Dyden’s Preface so Ovid. 
Lasci‘viousry. adu. [from iafcivious. } 

Lewdly ; wantonly ;. loofely. 

LASH. n. /..[Thetmoft. probable etymo- 
l .dlagy'bfsthisword! feems. to be that of 

Skinner, from /chlageny Dutch, toritrike ; 
owhente fab and lajk. ] 

1. A Rroké with any thing pliant’ and 


-~ 


Cewley. 


Dryden. 
cher of 
© Di. 
A’plant. 
afked. 
seine. saa baad Dict. 
La RUM. 2./. [from alarum Or alarm. ] 
t. Alarm; noile noting danger. , 


| 


-Tarks. so 9 | i 
La‘rxspur. m. f [delphinium. | 
La’rvatep.edj.[Jarvatus, Lat] M 


e wit 
~ tough., +., + 

M Fromthence are heard 

pains t pe 

» TOf founding lafbas, 

| yRaus'déby the /a/b 

Our lioo wow will foreign toes allail. 


ithe \groans of photts, the 


and of dragging chains. Kip 

of ‘his own {ftubborn tail, 
Dryden. 

2. The 


——— 


LAS 


ant dirimshone or point of the whip which 
s the cut or blow. 

° sr whip cf cricket's bane, her‘ [fb of fiten à 
© Ber waggoner a (mall grey-coated Bnat, Shakefp- 
oo) A obieeved, that your a wanted, a aa to it. 

| s) Addijen. 
3. Alleah, or. fring i in which. an animal 
~ Gs held; a fnare : of ufe. 
ae farmer they leave in tee /a/r, 
wih loffes on every fide. Taffir’s Hafbandry. 
troke of fatire ; a farcafm. - 

he moral is a /afh at the vanity/of arrogating 

~ thet to ourfelves which fucceeds well. L Efrar ge. 


Te Lasu. v. at om thé noun. | s 
PATO trise wi anything pliant; to 


urge, 

De td ts S higlthetedastten o er the feas again, 

PLaphencethe eaver-weeningragsof France. Shak. 
+ He charg'd the flames, and, thofe thatdifobey'd 

p He lajb'd to duty with his {word of light’ Drydez. 

And li aping death ‘laje d on by fate, 
Comes wo to ihorten al our date. 

* ‘Stern as ee anda onctes hard, 
““Welafoghe pupil, and defraud the anik Dryden, 
uf keaning ¢ Ti hie lance,’ Ire mounts his car, 

oe fiery! courfersVafing through 'the air.» Garth. 

. To move with a fudden fpring or jirk. 
c “Pheelibhung rcund his cars, andba:ter'd brows; 
pes rl grand /c/birg vp his heels, his riderthrows. 
Dryden. 
gua beat; torftrike with a (arp: found. 

; ; 7 ti “The winds grow highs, = 

Impending. tempek charge the {ky 3» 

_ The lightning flics, the thunder coats, 

‘And big waves lefh the frighted shores. | 
4. To leauge, with fatire. | 
Could penfion’d Boileau /af> in honet ean, 

y Flact‘rers and bigots even in Louis’ rejgne Popes 

; To tie any thing down to the fide, or 
mat of a thip: properly to Jace. | 
Tobasu.v.x. To ply the whip. 
_ + They dof aloud, tach other they provoke, 
_ And lend, their little fouls at ev'ry stroke., Dryden. 
Gentle or fharp, according to thy choice, 

To laug zh at t follies, or to lafb at vice. Dryden. 
aitare men out of their way /afb on ever fo fait, 

ELGA are not at all” sa nearer their joutney’s end, 
: "South. 

Wheels claih kitha wheels and bar the ‘narrow 
freet; f m ALT 
The lofbing whip avers Gay's Trivia. 
La‘sHer. m J» [from laj. J One that 
` whips of lafhes. 
L 


Ddin. 


Prir. 


2> 


contraction | lafs.. Hickes.| A girl; a 
maid; a young woman : _ufed now only. 
of mean girls. 
Now was thertime for vig’rous lads to thaw 
What love or honour could invite them to; 
A “goodly ‘theatre, where rocks are.round 
‘With reverend age, ‘and Tovely /affes crown’d. 
Waller. 
“A girl was tothe forty of our widows ; and an 
“honet, downright, | plain-dealing lafs it was. 
aisti ç L’Eftrange. 
They’ fometimes an hafty kifs 
“Steal from anwaryWaffes; they with fcorn, 
And neck reclin'd, refent. Pbilips. 


Ea’sstrune. 2. f S {laffitudo, Latin ; laji- 
‘ » tude, French.] . 


from hard labour, 
© Laffitdde issremedied, by. babhienigg or. anointing 
_with oil and. warm water; for all /a//itude is a kind 
en and. compreffion of the parts; and 
ing and anointing give a relaxation or. emolli- 
tion. Bacon’ s Natural Hiftory. 
Pe es in Cogitation: is. more than our embo-, 
‘died fouls’ cm bear without lujfitude or diemper,’ 
l | Glañrilies Scepfis. 

' “hte 2 1" ft 


Lass. 2. /. (from lad fö ië laddéfis by |g 


i. Wearine(s; fatigue; the pain arifing } 


LAS. 


She lives and breeds in»nirs the largenefs and 
lightnefs of her wings and tail fuftain her without | 
lafitude. More's Antidcte againft Arbeilm. 

Do not over-fatigue the fpiritss, leit, the mind. bë 


* feized with a laffitude, and he be tempted. to 


naufeate, and grow tired. _» Waits. 
From raout and nofe the briny. torrent ran, 

And toft in"laffrude lay, all, the man. 
[Tn'phy fick} | 


7 
ag @ 


Lafhtude generally rere et wearinefs which | 


> proceeds from a diftempered ftate, and not from 
exereife; which wants no remedy but reft : ‘it pro- 
. exds trom an‘incteata of bulk, from a diminution 
of proper evacuation, or from tod great a confamp- 


.. tion of the, fluid, neceflaty to maintain thefpring of 


» the folids, assin fevers; orsfrom*a vitiated fecretion 
| of inv juice, whereby the tibressateinot fupplied. 


yon HinCJe 
griaa Ne hf. Uaj and: ora} © For- 
faken by his miftrefs. Not ufed. 
' Brown groves, 
Whofe fhadow the difmified batchelor loves, 
Being cont SS Shakefpecre's Temp: ft, 
LAST? 9 ¥. soiflaterc,) Saxon; Tacifte, 
Dutch. } 
I. Patel; > that- which follows all the reh 
in time. 
f Why areyethelo? to bring the Ring back? Samucl. 
=O, may fome fpark of your celettial fire, 
‘The lafi, the ineaneft, of your fons infpire ! Pope. 
2. Hindmoft; which follows in order of 
place. 
Merion purfued, at greater di france {tiill, 
Laf came Admetus, thy unhappy fon. 

. Bevond, which there,isno,moterrsi% e 
Lwiil flay the /off of themwith, thesword.., Amis. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, l 

Unhappy to the /u/ the kind releafing nel. Cowley. 
The fwans, that.on Caytter often try‘d 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung their, lg lofty 


Pope. 


agd dy'd. 
Adjifen. 
O! may'fam`d Brunfwick be the BR. 
The Jaf, the happieft Britih kmg, “ © 
“Whom thou fhalt paint, or J hal fing. 
Z But, while 1 take"my hfi adieus = +^ 
Heave thou no figh, nor jhedvastear. Pricer. 
Heres, of, of Britons, let yourjnames pie read. 
i Pope. 
Wit.not alone has hone on-ages paft, 
But lights the prefent, and (hall wam. Be wet 
te 
4. The lowe ; ; the meinet: r: 
> ARGITEK f 
Takes os lap prize, ‘and tekesit with a jet.’ Pipe. 
bss Next before the pesame ; as, hfi Weck. 


. Utmof. 
Fools ambitiou ity contend 
For wit and pow'r ; their /aff endeavours bend 
“T° outhhine each other. Dryden's Lucretins. 
7. At last. Ta conclufion ; at the end. 
| „overcome, at the Luff. | Geni xloxcpyrg. 
Thus weather-cocks, that for'a white 


Grown old, and deftitute of. ia R 
Ruf toa bint, ad's at laft. ` 
8. The Last; the end. © 
Al politicians. chew on,wifdom paft, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to che laft. 
Last. adv. s 


freind. 


J 


à 


the prefent, wie » 
How long is't now Tide" laff youri and I 
Were in’a make © a 
x3 When /af dyd,’ afid, evar’! 
Aa often aasyfrompthee Ligo,rne 
I, can rcmemberyyet that T- 
Something did (ay. sand meting did beftow.. 


I digii 


Ea a deealentinia an Å od ' 
Pleas d-with bis:idol, -he commends; admires; 


Pope's Odyf. } 


Addifen, | 


Gad, a troop ‘thallsovexcome him ; but he fhall 


Have turn'd about with ev'ry bla, EE, 


Pope. 


t, The. laft, time ; ahe time next, before 


§ puree 


Donse. 


wsltoree's j andiki, the thing ador'd defires. Dryd. 


LAT 


[To East. win. [leyean, Saxon.] To 


i- endure; to continue; to perlevere. 


All more‘/afting than beautiful. Sidney. 

I thought icagreeable ‘to my affection to your 
grateto: p:efix your name*before'the effays : for 
the Latinivoiume oft them, *being in the univerfal 
» language, may /aft as long as books /aff. | Bacon. 
With feveral degrees of laftingy i ideas are im- 
printed on the memory. Leike. 
Thefe are ftanding marks of facts delivered by 
thofe who were eye-witnefles to them, and which 
were contrived with great wifdom to /af till time 
ifhauld beino’mores f(s 149 Addifons 


Last. n.f- (ley, Saxon.] 


1. The mould’on which fhoes are farmed. 
The coblerts not togobcyondhis laf. L'Efirange. 
A cobler produced feveral new grins, having been 
ufed to-cut faces over his laf. Hddifon’s Spettators 
Should the big /af extend the fhoe too wide, 
Bach ftone would wrench th’ unwary ftep afide. Gay. 
2. {Laff, German], A load; a certain 
weight: or meafure. 
La’stery. 2. f° A red colour. , 
< The bathful blood her fnowy checks did fpread, 
phat her became as Pdlifh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craftfman’s hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermilion; oF pure\/aftery. Spenjcre 
La’sTAGE. 2. J. [/efage, Fr. laftagie, Dut. 
plap Sax.” load. | 
1.'Cuttom* paid: for freightage. 
2. The ballaft of a fhip. 


a a sSTING,. farticipial adj. [from laf. j 
. Continuing; durable. 
Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and 
renders the}body,Jeis durable and /s/firg. Ray. 
2. Of long continuance ; perpetual. 
White parents may have black children, as nezroce 
fometimes have /afing white ones. Bole wACH Ors 
The gratcful work is done, 
Therfeeds of difcord) fow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears, and” fury, fina poffefs'd the ftate, 
And fix'd the caufes of a /afing hate. Drydene 
A finew ‘cracked™feldom fecovers its former 
ftrength, and. the memory of it leaves a /afting cau- 
tion in ‘the man, not to put the ‘part ey again 
to! any, robuft employment. Locke. 


}La'sTinery. adv.’ [from /afing:) * Per- 


petually ; ; durably. 
LasTincness. n f. [from/afing.] Dur- 
a ablenefs; continuance. 

All. more lafting than-beautiful, but thatthe ton- 
fidecation of the excesding lafl; anali made,tke eye 
believe it yas exceeding beautiful. Sidney. 

Confider the /afingnefs of the motions excited in 
the hottom of the eye by light.  JVseuten’s Opticks. 

Las nL Yadu. [from 42/7. ] 
breeDnethe laft place. 
I will jutify the quarrel ; fecondly, balance the 
|  forcess"and, dafly, propound variety of defigns for 
| choice, but not advife the choice. Bacor: 
|2: Tn the: ‘conclufion 5 atlit; finally: 


LATCH? z. yt [letfe, Deer lacci’, 
Italian.] A catch of a.door moved by 
a ftring, or a handle. 
The atch mov'd up. Gay's Paftoral:. 
#Bhencomesrofy health from her cottage of thateh, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the /atch. Smart. 
To Larcn wia. [from the noun. } 
1. To faten with a latch. 
E YHo haa’ ftrength to'reach his father’s tey the 
‘door! wasionly /atehed’s, and, when he had the latch 
in his hand, he turned abgut ‘his: head, to fee his 
vepurfucr. ) Locke 
2. [Lecher, French.] To {mear. 
But haft thou yet /atch’d the Athcnian’s eyes 
“With the love juice,,as I did bid theedo? Shak. 
LATCHES. n. f. 
Latches or'laíkets; in a hip, are {mall lines like 


loopsy fattencd by fewing into the bonnets and 
C2 drablers 


t 
ë 


LAT 


drublera of a fhip, in order tolace the bonnets to 
the courfes, or the drablers to the bonnets.. Harris. 

La tcuet. n. f. [lacet, French.] The 
itring that fattens the thoe. 

There cometh one mightier than J, the /atchet 
of whofe thoes ] am not worthy to unloofe. 

Mark, ie Je 

LATE. adj. [lze, Saxon; Jact, Dutch ; 
in the comparative éatter or later, ûn 
the fuperlative /aref? or laf. Laf is 
abfolute and definite, more than /azef. | 

1. Contrary to early ; flow; tardy; long 
delayed. 

My hafting-days fly on with full carcer, l 
But my /ute {pring no bud nor bloffom fheweth. 

Milton. 

Juft was the vengeance, and to /atef days 
Shail Jong pofterity refound thy praife. 

Pope's Odyffy- 

2. Laft in any place, office, or character, 

All the difference between the dete fervants, and 
thofe who ftaid in the family, was, that thofe latter 
were finer gentlemen. Adidifon’s Speé?ator. 

3. The deceafed: as, the works of theJute 
Mr. Pope. 

4. Far in the day or night. 

LaTe. adv. 

1. After long delays; after a long time. 
It ts ufed often with too, when the pro- 
per time is pat, 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too foon, 
And-hath bereft thee ef thy life roo late. Sbakelp. 

A fecond Silvius after thefe appears, 

Siivius, Aineas, for thy name he bears ; 
For arms and juftice equally renown’d, 
Who date reftor'd in Alba thall be crown’d. | Dryds 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of. ftate, 

When mortals fearch too foon, and fear too Jate. 
Dryden. 

The /azer it is before any one comés to have thefe 
ideas, the /@rer alio will it be before he comes, to 

. thofe maxims. Locke. 

I might have {par'd his life, 
But now it is too date. Philips’s Diftreft Mother. 

2. Ina later feafon. . 

To make rofes, or other flowers, come /ate, is an 
experiment of pleafure; for the ancients efteemed 
much of the rofa fera. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

There be fome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more /a‘e, in the year. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

3- Lately; not long ago. 

They arrived in that pleafant ifle, 

Where fleeping /are, fhe left her other knight. 


In reafon’s abfence fancy wakes, 
Jjl-matching words and ‘deeds long paft or late. 
Milton. 
The goddefs with indulgent cares, 
And focial joys, the /ate transform'd repairs. Pope. 
From frefh paftures, and the dewy field, 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the /ate imprifon'd young. 
Poe 
4. Far in the day or night. 
Was it fo Jate, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie fo late? 
a=Sit, we were caroufing till the fecond cock. 


Shake/peare. 
Late the nocturnal facrifice begun, k 
Nor ended till the next returning fun.) ` Dryden. 
5-, Of Jate; lately; in times “paft; near 
the prefent. Late in „this phrafe feems 
to be an adjective. 
Who but felt of lute ? Milton. 
Men have of late made ufe of a pendulum, as.a 
more ftealy regulator. Locke. 
Laten. adj. (from date.} Belated ; fur- 
prifed by the night. 
1 am fo /ared in the world, that J 


Have loft my way for ever. Shakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 


LAT 


The wet glimmers:with fome ftreaks of day : 
Now fpurs the Avted traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare’s Machetb. 

La Tery. adv. [from ate Not long 
ago. 

Paul found a certain Jew named Aquila, /etely 
come from Italy. As, xviii 1. 

La’reness. n. f [from /ate.) Time far 
advanced. 

Latenefs in life might be improper to begin the 
world with. Swift to Gay. 

La rent. adj, [latens, Latin.] Hidden ; 
concealed; fecret. 

If we look into its retired movements, and more 
feeret /arent {prings, we may there trace out a fteady 
hand producing good out of evil. Weodqward. 

Who drinks, alas! but to forget ; nor fees, 
That melancholy floth, fevere difeafe; 

Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie /atent in the draught. Prior. 

What were Wood's vifible cofts I know not, and 

what were his /atcnt is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 
LATERAL. adj. [lateral, French ; Zate- 


ralis, Latin. ] 


1. Growing out on the fide; belonging 
to the fide. 

Why may they not fpread their /ateral branches 
till their diftance from the centre of gravity deprefs 
them? Ray. 

The {mallet veffels, which, carry the blood by 
lateral branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or 
ferum, the diameters of which Yatera/ branches-are 
lefs than the diameters of the blood-veffels. 

À Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Placed, or-a&ting on the fide. 

Forth rufh the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their /atera/ noife, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. Mitten. 

Larera‘Lity. n. f. [from /ateral.} The 
quality of having difting fides, 

We may reafonably corclude a right and left 
laterality in the ark, or naval cdifice of Noah. 

Brown. 
LATERALLY. adv. [from Jateral.] By 
the fide ; fidewife. 

The days are fet /uterally againft the columns of 
the golden number. Holder on Timez 

LA'TEWARD. adv. [late and peand, Sax. ] 
Somewhat late. | 

LATH. 2. f [lavea, Saxon; late, latte, 
French.] A {mall long piece of wood 
ufed to {upport the tiles of houfes. 

With. dagger of /ath. Shake/peare. 

Penny-royal and orpin they ufe in the country to 
trim their houfes ;- binding it with a Zarb or ftiek, 
and fetting it againft a wall. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Laths are made of heart of oak, for outtide 
work, as tiling and plaiftcring ; and of fir for infide 
plaiftering, and pantile lathing. Maxon. 

The god who frights away, 
With his /ath fword, the thieves and birds of prey. 
Dryden. 
To Laru. v. a. [latter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To fit up with laths. 

A fmall kiln confifts of ant oaken frame, /athed 
on every fide. Mortimer’s Hufeandry. 

The plaifterer’s work is commonly done by fe 
yard fquare for /atbing. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Latu. n. f. [led, Saxon. It is explained 
by Du Cange, 1 fuppofe from Spelman, 
Partio comitatus major tres vel plures bún- 
dredas continens ¢ this is apparently con- 
trary to Spesfer, in the ‘following ex- 
ample.) A partof a county. 

If all that tything failed, ‘then all that /arh was 
charged for that tything; and if the /uth failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them; and 


if the hundred, then the shire, who would not reft A taba Dae nf. [latitude French; da 
; i . «fe. d s 9 i ' » 4 = 


till they had found that undutiful fellow, which 
was not amefnable to lawe » 


Spenfer'sIrelaud. f 


LAT > 


The fee-farms referved upon charters*granted te 
cities and towns corporate, and the blanch rents and 
lath filver anfwesed by the sheriffs. Bacone 


Larte. a.f. The tool of a turner, by 


which he turns about his matter fo as to 
fhape it by the chizel. 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on turned veflels 
of wood, are the effects of ignition, caufed by the 
preffure of an edged ftick upon the.veffcl turned 
nimbly in the, lashe. “ee Ray. 

To LATHER. v.n. [ledpan; Sax.] ‘lo 
form a foam. 

Chufe water pure, d 

Such as-will ather cold with) foap. Bay narde 

To La THER. tua., To cover with foam 
of water and foap. s 

La THER. 2. f- [from the verb.}. A foam 
or froth made commonly by beating 
foap with water. 

LATIN. aq. [Latinus.] Written or fpoken 
in the language of the old Romans. 

Auguftus himfclf could not make a new Latis 
word. Locke. 

Latin. 2.f.. An exercife practifed by 
{chool-boys, who turn English into 
Latin. + OK wo 

In learning farther his fyntaxis, he fhall not ufe 

the common order in {chools for, making of Latins. 

Afcturme 

La‘tinism. n. f- [latinifme, French; la- 

tini/mus, low Latin.) ` A Latin idiom ; a 
mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made ufe of frequent tranfpofitions, 
Latinifms, antiquated words and phrafes, that he 
might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 
expreffions. Addifone 

La’tinist. 2. J: [from Latin] One 
fkilled in Latin. 

Oldham was confidered as a good Latin fi. 

Oldtam’s Lifes 

LATI NITY. n. f. [latinité, French ; Ja- 

tinitas, Latin.] Purity of Latin ftile; 
the Latin tongue. 

If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus witheafe, 
nothing in Latinity could be hard to him. Dexnis. 

To La’rinize. v. a. [latinifer, French; 
from Latin.} ‘lo ule words or phrafes 
borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I /atinize tao muche 

j Drydens. 

He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and 
phrafes that are /arinized, {cholaftick, and bard,to 
“be underflood. Watts. 

La‘trsu. adj. [from shes Somewhat late. 
Latiro‘strous. adj. [latus and rofrum, 
Latin.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads, the eyes are placed at fome diftance; in /ari- 
rofircus and flat-billed birds, they are more laterally 
feated. Briwne 

La’titancy. a. f. [from latitans, Lat. } 
Delitefcence ; the tate of lying hid, i 

Invipers the has abridged their malignity by their 

feceffion or lutituncy. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
LA TITANT. adj. (latitans, Latun.} De- 
litefcent ; concealed; lying hid. 

Snakes and lizards, latitant. many months in the 
year, containing a weak heat in a copious humidity, 
do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Forte the fmall /asirant bubbies of air to difclofe 
themfelves and break. Boyle. 

It muft be fome other fubftance /atitant in the 
fluid matter, and really diftinguifhable from it. 

More. 
Latita rion, n. f. [from Jatito, Lat.] 
The ftate of lying concealed. 


titudo, Latin. } 
1. Breadth; 


LAT 
;> Breadth ; width; in bodies of unequal 
dimenfions the fhorter axis; in equal 
bodies the line drawn from right to left. 
Whether the exaét quadrat, or the long fquare, be 
the better, I find not well determined ; though 1 
_muft prefer the latter, provided the length do net 
exceed the'/atitude above one third part. Wotton. 
2. Room ; fpace ; extent 
There is a difference of degrees in men’s under- 
ftandings, to fo gres a Jatitude, that one may affirm, 
that there is a greater difference between fome men 
' and others, than betwcen fome men and beats. 
le 9i Locke. 
3. The extent ofthe earth or heavens, 
reckoned from the equator to either 
pole: oppoted to longitude. 


grees. two minutes fouth. Swift. 
4. A particular degree, reckéned from the 
' equator. 
Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, that 
the fun here rifes later and fers fooner than it does 
to other places of the fame Jaritude. Adaijfer. 
5. Unrcitrained acceptation ; licentious or 
lax interpretation. 

In fuch Jati:vdes of fenfe, many that love me 

and the church well, may have taken the covenant. 
King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign /aritude of the doc- 
trine of good-will, and cuts afunder all thofe hard, 
pincing, cords. South. 

6. Freedom from fettled rules ; laxity. 

In humanyaétions there are no degrees, and pre- 
cise natural limits defcribed, but a /atitude is in- 
dulged. Taylor. 

4 took this kind of verfe, which allows more /a- 
titude than any other. Dryden. 

7. Extent; diffufion. 

Albertus, bifhop of Ratifbon, for his great learn- 
ing, and /atitude ot knowledge, firnamed Magnus, 
befides divinity, hath written many traéts in phi- 
lofophy. ~ i- '! Brozvn. 

Mathematicks, in its Juritude, is ufually divided 
into pure and mixed. Wilkins. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full /ari- 
tude; it fuffices to thew how the mind receives them, 
from fenfation and refleétion. Locke. 

Latirupina RIAN, adj. (latitudinatre, 
French; /atitudinarius, low Latin.] Not 
reftrained ; not confined; thinking or 
acting at large. 

Lavitudinarian love will be expenfive, and there- 
fore 1 would be informed what is to be gotten by it. 

Colier on Kindnefs. 

LaTITUDINA RIAN. 2. f. One who de- 
parts from orthodoxy. 

La TRANT. adj. (latrans. Lat.] Barking. 

Thy care be firft the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the /atrant race. Tickell, 
LATRI A. n.f. [rarpix ; latrie, Fr.] The 
highettkind of worfhip: diftinguifhed by 
the papifts from dulia, or inferior worfhip. 

The practice of the catholick church makes ge- 
nufleétions, proftrations, fupplications, and other 
aéts of latria to the crofs. Stilling feer. 

LA TTEN. n. f. [leton, French; Jatoen, 
Dutch ; lattwn, Welth.] Brafs; a mix- 
ture of copper and calaminaris ftone. 

To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and 

* hold it under the bottom of a latten balon, and, as 
it groweth black within, ftrike it with a feather into 
fome fhell. Peacham. 

LATTER. adj. [This is the compara- 
tive of /are, though univerfally written 

-with ¢#, contrary to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the fuperlative /are/. 

» When the thing of which the compari- 
fon is made is mentioned, we wfe /ater ; 


as, this fruit is later than the ref; but 


We found ourfeives in the /atirude of thirty de- |, 


LAU 


latier when no comparifon is expreffed, 
but the reference is merely to time ; as, 
thofe are latter fruits. 

Volet ufus 


Quem penes arbitrium efl, SF vis, SF norma 


loguendi. | 
1. Happening after fomething elfe. 
2. Modern; lately done or paf. 

Hath not ravigation difcovered, in thefe latter 

ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania? Lieke. 
3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difterence between reafon and revelation, and 

in what fenfe the /atrér is fuperior. Watts. 

La TTERLY. adv. [from latrer.] Of lace ; 
in the laft parc of life: a low word lately 
hatched. 

Latterly Milton was fhort and thick. Rickardfon. 

LATTICE. x». J. [lattis, French; by 
Junius written /ettice, and derived from 
lect ienn, a hindring iron, or iron ftop ; 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from 
latte, Dutch, a lath, or to be corrupted 
from mettice or netavork: I have fome- 
times derived it from /e¢ and eye; leteyes, 
that which Jets the eye. It may be de- 
duced from daterculus.] A reticulated 
window ; a window made with fticks or 
irons crofiing each other at fmall dif- 
tances. 

My good window of /artice, fare thee well; thy 
cafement I need not open, I look through thee. 

! Sbakelpeare. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at-a window, 
and cried through the /arre/s. Judge v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower get, 
And fee all things defpoil'd of fallacies : 
Thou fhalt not peep through /atrices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colleétions to difcern. Donne. 

The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 

Dappling the walk with fight and fhade, 
Like /attice windows, give the {py 
Room but to peep with half an eye.  C/eaveland. 

To LATTICE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
decuffate, or crofs; to mark with crofs 
parts like a lattice. 

Lava tion. 2. f. [lavatio, Lat.) The 
act of wafhing. 

Such filthy ftuff was by loofe lewd varlets fung 
before the chariot on the folemn day of her /avation. 

Hakewill. 

La‘vatory. n. /. [from lavo, Latin.] 
A wath; fomething in which parts 
difeafed are wafhed. 

Lavatories, to wath the temples, hands, wrifts, 
and jugulays, do potently profligate, and keep off 
the venom. Harvey. 

LAUD. a./. [/aus, Latin.] 

1. Praife ; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O guef, great /aud and praife were mine, 
Reply‘d the fwain, for fpotleis faith divine : 

If, after focial rites, and gifts beftow'd, 
I ftain'd my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope. 

2. That part of divine worfhip which con- 
fifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we 
fay daily of /avd and thanks to God for his mar- 
vellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the /auds make up a very 
preat part of it. Government of the Tongue. 

To Laun. v. a. [laudo, Lat.} ‘fo praife ; 
to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having con- 
fidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ftars which thou haft ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we jaud and magnify 
thy glorious name. Bentley. 

La'UDABLE, aaj. [laudabilis, Latin ] 


LAU 


1. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Ts often laudable; but to do good, fometime 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Shake/peare’s Machethe 

Affe€tation endeavours to one natural defes, 
and has always the /audable aim of pleating, though 
it always mifles it. Lockes 

2. Healthy; falubrious. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or sir- 
culation, are neceffary to convert the aliment into 
laudable animal juices. Arbuthnot. 

La’upaBLeness. n. f. [from laudable ] 


Praife-worthinefs. 
La'unasLYy. adv. [from laudable.) In 
a manner deferving pratfe. 
Obfolete words may be /audably revived, when 
either they are founding or fignificant. Dryden. 


Ua‘upanum. z. f. [A cant word, trom 


laudo, Latin. A foporifick tinéture. 
To Lave. v. a. [/avo, Latin.] 


1. To wafh; to bathe. 
Unfafe, that we muft /ave our honours 
Jn thefe fo flatt’ring ftreams. Shakfpeares 
But as I rofe out of the laving ftream,; 
Heav'n open‘d her eternal doors, from whence 
The fpirit defcendeJ on me like’a dove. -Miltone 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrenvth, 
Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting billow /aves,. 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her lengthy 
She feems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. Drydene 
[Lever, Fr.] To throw up; to lade; 
to draw out. È 
Though hills were fet on hills, 
And feas met feas to guard thee, I would through ; 
I'd plough up rocks, tteep as the Alps, in dutt, 
And /ave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But | would reach thy head. Ben Fonfone 
Some ftow their oars, or ftop the leaky fides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beftrides, 
And folds the fails; a fourth with labour /awes 
Th’ intruding feas, and waves ejects on waves. 
Dryden. 
To wah himfelt: to 


te 


To Lave. v. n. 
bathe. 
In her chafte current oft the goddefs laves, 
And with celeftial tears augments the waves. Pope. 
To Lave’er. v.n. To change the direc- 


tion often in a courfe. 

How eafy “tis when deftiny proves kind, 
With full. {pread fails to run before the wind 3 
But thofe that ‘gainft ftit¥ gales /aveering go, 
Muft be at once refolv'd, and fkilful too. Dryden. 


La’venber. a. f. [lavendula, Lat.] A 
plant. i 
It is one of the verticillate plants, whofe flower 
confifts of onc leaf, divided into two lips : the upper 
lip, ftanding upright, is roundith, and, for the moft 
part, bifid; but the under lip is cut into three feg- 
ments, which are almoft cquat: thefe flowers are 
difpofed in whorles, and are culleéted into a flendes 
{pike upon the top of the falks. Miller. 
The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick 
fmell and tafte, and is famous as a cephalick, ner- 
vous, and uterine medicine. Hille 
And then again he turneth to his play, 
To fpoil the pleafures of that paradife : 
The wholefome fage, and /avender Rill grey, 
Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 
Spenjere 
Laver. n. f. [/avoir, Fr. from lave.] A 
wafhing veffel. 
Let us go find the body where it lies 
Soak‘d in his enemies blood, and from the ftream 
With /uvers pure; and cleanfing herbs, wath off 
The clodded gore. Milton's Agonifies 
He gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 
In neétar'd /avers Rew'd with afophodil. Miltone 
Young Arctus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /aver o'er their hands to pour. « 
Pope's Off. 


To LAUGH, v. ». [plapan, Saxon; 
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LAU 


lachen, German and Dutch pach, Scot-); Laucuter. n. f. [from laugh] Con- 


tih.) 
a. To make that noife which fudden mer- 
riment excites. 
You faw my maĝer wink and /augE upon you. 


Sbahsfpcare. 

There's one did laugh in's fleep, and onc cried, 
Murther ! | 

They wak`d each other. Skukefpeare. 


Ac this futty tuff 
The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling, 
From his deep chett /aughs out a loud applaufe. 
dShakelpeare. 

Langhiag caufeteva continued cxpulfivn of the 

breath with the loud noife, which maketh the inter- 
„Je&tion of faughing, haking of the breaft and fides, 
running of the eycs with waier, if it be violent. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
2. (In poetry.] To appear gay, favour- 
able, pleafant, or fertile. 

Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may /axzb again, 
And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 

- You do it her. Shatelpeure’s Henry VI. 
Then laughs the childith year with flowrets 
crown'd. Dryden. 
The plenteous board ,high-heap'd with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the /augbing wine. Pope. 
3. ToLauGu at. ‘Totreat with contempt; 
to ridicule 
Prefently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
‘Thy grave-ftone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in thee we others lives may /augh. 
Shakefpeare. 

*Twere better for you, if ‘twere not known iin 
council; you'll be /augbed at. Shakef{peare. 

The diffolute and abandoned, before they are aware 
of it, are betrayed to /augh ar themfelves, and upon 
reflection find, that they are merry at their own ex- 
pence. Addifon. 

No wit to flatter left of all his ftore ; 

No fool to laugb at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To LauGu. wv. a. To deride’ to fcorn: 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute; /augb to feom 
The. pow'r of man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A wicked foul fhall make him to be /aughed to 
(corn of his encmies. Ecclusy vie 40 

Lavucu. x. /. [fromthe verb.] The con- 
vulfion caufed by merriment; aninarti- 
culate expreffion of fudden merriment. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

' Then hid in thades, eludes her eager {wain ; 
j But feigns a /augh, to {ce me fearch around, 
And by that /auzé the willing fair is found. Pope. 
La uGHABLE. adj. (from laugh.] Such 
as may properly excite laughter. 

Nature hath fram'd itrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpest, 

That they'll not how their tecth in way of fmile, 

Though Nettor fwear the jeft be /aughable. 
Shahelpeare. 

Cafaubon confeffes Perfius was not good’ at turn- 
ing things into apleafantridicule; or, in other words, 
that he was not a /aughable writer. Dryden. 

La°ucner. n.f. (from /augh.] A man 
fond of merriment. 

I am a common Liuzbher. Shak-lpcare. 

Some fobcr men cannot be of the general opinion, 
but the /aughers are much the majority. Pope. 

La ucuineny. adv. [from laughing.] In 
a merry way; merrily. 

LA UGHINGSTOCK. 7. f. [laugh and fock.) 
A butt; an-objećt of ridicule. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laugbing-ftock of fortune’s muckerie. Spenfer. 

Pray. you, ict us not be /augbing-/tocks to. other 
en's humours. Shuke/peares 

Supine credulous frailty expofes aman to be both 
a prey and laugbing-fluck at once. L’Eftrange. 


vulfive merriment; an inarticulate ex- 


preflion of fudden merriment. 
‘To be worft, 
The loweft, molt dejcftcd thing of fortune, 
Stands ftill In efperance ; lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the belt, 
The worft returns to /arebcer. Shakzlpeare. 
The at of laughter, whichis afweet contrac- 
tion of the mufcles of the face, anda pleafant agira- 
tion.ef the vocal organs, is not merely voluntary, or 
totally within the jurifdiction of ourfclves. Braun. 
We find not that the /augbser-loving dame 
Mourn‘d for Anchifes. Waller. 
Pain or pleafure, grief or Jauzbrer. Prior, 


LAVISH. adj. [Of this word I have been 
able to find no fatisfattory etymology. 
It may beplaufibly derived from to Jave, 
to throw out ; as profundere opes, is to-be 
lavifh | 

. Prodigal; wafteful ;. indifereetly li- 
beral. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 

Laughs at his thrift; and /avish ofsexpence, 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles, ia his own defence. 
‘Dryden. 
The dame has been too /avi/b- of her feat, 

And fed him till he loaths. — Rowe's fane Shore. 
2. Scattered in waite; profufe: as, the 
coft was lavifh. . 

3. Wild ; unrettrained. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confionted him, curbing his /avifh {pirit. Sbhakelp. 
To La’visu. v. a. [trom the adjective. ] 
To fcatter with profufion ; to wafe; 
to fquander. pa 
Should we thus lead them to a ficld of flaughter, 
Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay, 
We /avifb'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands ? 
Addion. 

LA VISHER. n. f. [from /avifo.] A pro- 

digal : a profufe man. 

La’visHuy. adv. [from lavifo.] Pro- 

fufely ; prodigally. 
My father's purpofes have been miftook ; 
And fome about him have too /avifbly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. . Sb2ke/peare. 
Then laughs the childith ycar with. flowrets 
crown'd, 
And /avijbly perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 
Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower ; 
if it be moderately beftowed, it cheers and revives ; 
but if too lav fh/y, oveccharges and depreffes him. 
Pope. 
LAVISHMENTÄ) ni f. [from lavifh.] Pro- 
La'visuness. §  digality ; profution. 
Firft got with guile, and then preferv'd with dread, 
And after {pent with pride and /avifbnefs. Fairy Qu. 
ToLauncn. v.n. [It is derived by Skin- 
ner from lan e, becaufe a fhip is pufhed 
into water with great force. ] 
1. To force a veflel into the fea. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets 
for a draught. Like, ve 4. 
‘ So fhort a ftay prevails ; i 
He foon equips the ship, fupplies the fails, 
And gives the word to /aunch. Dryden. 
For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be 
had. He who would launch farther into the occan, 
may confult Whear. Locke. 

2. To rove at large; to expatiate; to 

make excurfions. 

From hence that gen'ral care and ftudy fprings, 
That /auncbing and progrefiion of the mind. Davies. 

Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them 
launch out beyond the extent of body into the infi- 
nity of {pace. Locke. 

Spenfer has not contented himfelf with fubmiffive 
imitation : he /aunches out intu verysflowery paths, 
which Rill conda@ him into one great road. Prior. 

13 


LAU 


He had not afted in the character of a fupplfant, 
if he had /aunched out into a long oration. Broomce 

I have /auacbed out of my fubjc¢t on this article. 

eee) Arbutbnor. 
To LAUNCH. wv. a. ay ie 
1. To pufh to fea. ad 
All art is„ufed to fink epifcopacy,.and 1 
pretbytery, in England. King Cherles 
With ftays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fhip, 
And roil'’d on leavers, launchd her in the deep. 
‘ 7 kaa T Ofte 
2. To dart from the hand. ‘This perhaps, 
for diftinftion fake, might better be 
written lanch or lance. ae wie 
The King of Heav'n, obfcure.on highy »«» 
Bar'd his red arm, and /aunching from the fky ~ 

His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty f{moke,.. 

' Down to the deep abyfs the flaming fellow rook. 
x Dryden. 
Launn. 2. f. (lande, Fr. lawn, Welth.] 
Lawn ; a plain extended between woods. 
Hanmer. 

Under this thick-grown brake we'll fhroud, our- 
telves, sd ee 
For through this /aund anon the deer will come; ~ 
And ip this covert will we make our ftand. Shuke/p. 
LA UNDRESS. 2. f. [lavandicre, French; 

Skinner imagines that /avandarefé may 
have been the old words] A woman _ 
whofe employment is to wafh clothes. 

, The countefs of Richmond would ‘often’ fay, 
On condition the princes of Chriftendom would 
march againtt the‘Turks, the, would) willingly at- 
tend them, and be their /aundrefss. 1 Ganda. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly ; carry them 
to the /aundre/s in Datchet Mead. Shake/pearce 
The /aurdrefs muft be fure to tear her fmocksiin 
the wafhing, and yet wath them but half. S7vi/re 
La’unpry. #./. [as if lavanderie} 5 ` 
t. The room in which clothes are wafhed. 
The affairs of the family ought tobe confulted, 
whether they concern the ftable, dairy, the pantry, 
or laundry. ne y Swift. 
2. The act or ftate of wafhing. > 
Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in 
laundry cf cloaths, which wear oat apace. Bacen. 
SLAVO LTA. n. f. [la volte, French.] An 
old dance, in which was much. turning 
and much capering. . . «Hanmer. 
1 cannot fing, BES 
Nor heel the high /avo/t.; nor fweeten talk 5. — 
Nor play at fubtle games. | Shakefpoares 
LAUREATE. adj. [laureatus, Lat. ] Decked 
or invelted with a laurel.” 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, | 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To Rrew the laureate hearfe where Lycid liese. 
Milton. 
Soft on her lap her /aureatefon reclines. Pope. 
Laurea tion. 2. /. [from laureate.] It 
denotes, in the Scotuih univerfities, the 
act or {tate of having degrees conferred, 
as they have in fome of them a flowéry 
crown, in imitation of laurel among the 
ancients. 


LA’UREL. n. Sf. [laurus, Lat. laurier, Fr. ] 
A tree, called alfo the cherry bay. * 
The /aurus or laurel of the ancients is affirmed 
by naturalifts to be what we call the bay tree. 4infe'. 
The /aure/, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets fage. +» w Fairy Queen. 
The dure! or cherry-bay, by cutting away the 
fide branches, will rife to a large tree. Mortimer. 
La‘urgven. adj. [from /aurel.] Crowned 
or decorated with laurel; laureate. 
Hear'ft thou the news? my friend! th’ exprefs 
isticome fysa CP) Gy ia 
With éaurell'd letters {com the camp to Rome. 
Dryden. 
‘Thea 


` 


LAW 


Then future ages with delight fhall fee 

How Plato's, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree ; 

Or in fair feries /aurell'd bards be thown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. 
LAW. n.f. [laza, Saxon ; loi, French ; 

Jaugh, Erie. 
1. A rule of action. 

That which doth affign ungo each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the Yorce and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and meafure of work- 
ing; the fame we term a law. Hocker. 


Inhappy man ! to break the pious /aws 


n Of natuze, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 
2. Adecree, ediét, ftatute, or cuftom, pub- 
_ lickly eftablifhed as a rule of jultice. 


= Ordain them /aws, part fuch as appertain 


‘To civil juftice, part religious ntes. Milton. 

t T Onur nation would not give /aws to the Irith, 
therefore now the Irith gave laws tothem. Davies. 

3. A decree authoritatively annexing re- 
` ‘wards or punifhments to certain actions. 


Í So many laws argue fo many fins. Milton. 

f Laws politique among men prefuming man tò be 

rebellious. Hokcr. 
4. Judicial procefs. 

When every cafe in Jaco is right. Shateffearc. 


He hath refifted /aty, 
- Anda therefore law fhail feorn him further trial 
- Than the feverity of publick pewer. Sbakefpeare. 
Jom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the 


-~ . where he lives that he has not fued at a quarter- 
4 ~ feffions., = Addifen s Speator. 
i. A diltin& edi& or rule. 
1 One /uzo is fplit into two. ‘Baker on Learning. 
_ ©. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. 
In arebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muft be, was Arw, 
Then were they chofen. Shuke/peare’s Coriclanus. 
= 7. The rules or axioms of fcience: as, 
A the /aws of mechanicks. 
4 8. An eftablifhed and conftant mode or 
X procefs ; a fixed correfpondence of caufe 
l and effeét: as, the /aws of magnetifm. 
} Natural agents have their Jaw. Hoker. 
. I dy'd, whilft in the womb he ftay’d, 
7 Attending Nature’s Jaw. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
= g. The Mofaical inftitution : diftinguithed 
from the go/pel. 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thefe shadowy expiations. Milton. 
10. The books in which the Jewith re- 


the prophets. 

tr. A particular form or mode of trying 
and judging: as, law martial, law 
mercantile, the ecclefiaitical /aw where- 
by we are governed. 

12. Jurifprudence; the ftudy of law: as, 
a doctor of law. i 
R. ° 

Lawrut. adj. [law and full.) Agree- 

_ able to law; conformable to law ; al- 

lowed by law ; legitimate ; legal. 
Itis not /awful for thee'to have her. 
oY Mattb. xiv. 4. 
_Glofter’s. haftard fon waz kinder to his father, 
than my daughters got ‘tween the lawful theets. 

PN ee? 4 Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

‘La’wrutty. adv. [from lawful.) Le- 

- gally; agreeably to law. 

pe Aa ` This bond is forfeit ; 

` And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

1 A pound of fleth. Sbhakeipcarc's Merch. of Venice. 

“Though it be not againft ftrict juftice for a man 
pte do thofe things which he might otherwife law- 

' fully do, albeit his neighbour doth take occafion 

“from thence to conceive in his mind a falle be- 

Nef, -yeteChriftian charity will, in many cafes, 
reftrain a man. sL Seurb. 

dt 


Pope. 


Jat of every body : there is not one in the town | 


ligion. is delivered: diftinguifhed from 


LAW 


I may be allowed to tell your lordfhip, the king of 
poets, what an extent of power you have, and haw 
lawfully you may exercife it. Dryden. 


La’wruuness. n. f. [from /aw/ul.] -Le- 
gality ; allowance of law. 

It were an error to {peak further, till I may fee fome 
found foundation laid of the /aw/fulne/s of the 
action. i Bacon. 

La‘weiver.2.f. [law and giver.) Le- 
giflator ; one that makes Jaws. 

Solemon we chteem as the Juwgiver of our na- 
tion. Bzcor. 

A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although 
one does not know the reafon of the /aqwgivers. 

Swift. 
La‘worvinc. adj. [law and giving. ] 
Legiflative. 
Lazwgiving heroes, fam`d for taming brutes, 
And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller. 
La’wvess. adj. [from Jaw. } l 
1. Unreitrained by any law; not fubje& 
to law. 

The neceffity of war, which among human 
ations is the moft /azw/es, hath fome kind of affi- 
nity with the neceffity of law., Raleigh's Ejjays. 

Vhe /awle/s tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 

Muf be compeil'd. Milton. 

Orpheus did not, as poets fejgn, tame favage beatts, 
But men asa /acule/s, and as wild as they. Refccmmon. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy /ae/e/s wand’ring walks in open air. Dryden. 

Blind a; the Cyciops, and as blind as he, 

They own'd a /aqu/:/s favage liberty. 
Like that our painted anccitors fo priz’d, 
Ere empire's arts their breafts had civiliz'd. Dryd. 

He, meteor- like, flames /sa'/e/s through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy'd. Pope. 

2. Contrary to law ; illegal. 
, Take not the auarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor lasvlefs courfe 
To cut off thofe that have offended him. 
Shake/peare. 
We cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus'd our /atulefs lives. 
Shakelpeare. 
Thou the firt, lay down thy /awlefs claim ; 
Thou of my blued who bear'ft the Julian name. 
Dryden. 
La’wressty. adv. [from Jawle/s.] Ina 
manner contrary to law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 

And will not ufe a woman /awlefsly. Shekefpeare. 

LAWMAKER. 2. f. [law and maker.| Le- 
giflacor; one who makes laws ; a law. 
giver. . 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift 
fhould admit no lawmakers but the evangelifts. 

: j} Hooker. 
Lawn. n. f. [land, Danith ; lawn, Welh ; 
lande, -French ] 
1. An open {pace between woods. 
~ Betwixt them /azivis, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender/herb, were interpos’d. Milton. 

His mountains were fhaded with young trees, 
that gradually thot up into groves, woods, and 
forefts, intermixed with walks, and dawns, and 
gardens. Addijon. 

Stern beafts in trains that by his trnncheon tell, 
Now gnifly forms fhoot v’er the /azuns of hell. Pope. 

loteripers'd in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arife that hun each other's thades. Pope. 
2, [Linon, French.]_ Fine linen, remark- 
able for being ufed in the fleeves of 
bifhops. i 
Should’? thou bleed, 
To ftop the wounds my finctt Json I'd tear, 
Wath them with tears, and wipe them with my 


hair. Prior. 
From high life high characters are drawp; 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 


LAX 


What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire ; 
The duties by the /awn-rob'd prelate pay'd, 
And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d I 
Tickell 


La'wsurT. 2. f. [/aw and fuit.] A pro- 
cefs in law ; a litigation. 
The giving the pricft a right to the tithe» would 
~ produce /azu/uits and wrangles; his attendance on 
the courts of juftice would leave his people without 
a {piritual guide. Swift. 
Lawyer. m f. [from /aw.]- Profeflor of 
law ; advocate; pleader. 
It is like the breath of an unfee'd Jazuycr, you 
gave me nothing for it... Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Is the law evil, becaufe tome /uwyersin their 
office {werve from it ? W’bitgifre. 
I have entered into a work. touching laws, ina 
middle term, between the {peculative and reverend 
difcourfes of philofophers, and the writings of 
larwyerse Bacon’s Holy War. . 
The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes, 
When the defendant's council rofe ; 
And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 


With impudence own'd all the facte Swift. 
Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin. ] 
1. Loole; not confined. 
Inhabit fax, ye pow’'rs of heawn"! Milton. 


2 Difunited ; not ftrongly combined. 

In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound 
with {trata of ftorne, fuffer much more than thote 
which confift of gravel, and the like /zxcr matter, 
which more eafily give way. Woodward. 

3. Vague; not rigidly exact. 
Dialogues were only /ax and moral difcourfes. 
Buker. 
4. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently 
to ftool; daxative. medicines ‘are fuch 
as promote that difpofition. Quincy. 
5+ Slack; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that. gees be- 
tween the ear and the palate, they can hear them- 
felves, though their outward ear be ftopt by the /ux 
membrane to all. founds that come that way. 

Holder's Elements of Speeche 
Lax. n. f>- A loofenefs; a diarrhoea, 
Laxa TION. 2. fe [laxatio, Latin. ] > 
1. The aćt of loofening or flackening. 
2. Theftateof being loofenedor flackened. 
La'XxATIVE. adj. [laxatif, French; /axo, 
Latin.] Having the power to eafe 
coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a /axative power 
itfelf ; the powder of loadftones doth rather coniti- 
pate and bind, than purge and loofen the belly. 

Brown. 

The oil inewax is emollient, laxative, and ano- 

dynes Arbuthnot.cn Alimentse » 
Laxative. no J. A medicine’ flightly: 

purgative; a medicine that relaxes the 

bowels without ftimulation. ' 

Nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward Jaxative. 
Dryderts 
La’xativeness. 2. J. [from laxative ] 
Power of eafing coftivenefs. 
La’xity. a. f. [laxitas, Latin.] 
1. Not compreffion ; not clofe cohefior. . 

The former caufes could never .beget whirlpools 
in a chaos of fo great adaxity and thinnefs. Bentley. 

z. Contrariety to rigorous precifion : .as, 
laxity of expreflion. 
3- Loofenefs; not.coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any /axity, itis in the fame 
way with iron unprepared, which will difiurb fome 
bodies, and work by purge and vomit. Brown. 

4. Slacknefs ; contrariety to tenfion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohcfion in its 
parts which a {mall force cam alter, fo a to incigate 
its‘icngth beyond what is natural. Quincy. 
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LAJ 


In confideration of the /axity of their eyes, they 

are fubje& to relapfe. W ifeman's Surgery. 
Opennefs; nox clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a 
candle, and by little and Ilttle remove it further off, 
and there is upan the paper fome part of that which 
J fee in the candle, and it grows ftill lefs and lefs 
a; I remove ; fo that if I would trutt my fenfe,_J 
fhould believe it us.very a body upon the paper asin 
the candle, thoagh infeebled by the /axiry of the 
channel in which it flows. Dighy on Bodies. 


La‘xness. x. f. Laxity; not tention ; not 


precifion ; not coftivenefs. 

For the free paflage of the found into the ear, it 
is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard 
ftretched ; etherwife the /axnc/s of that membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the found. Helder. 


Lay. Preterite of dye. 


Oh! would the quartcl /uy upon our heads. Shake 
He was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch 
time ashe /ayembaffador at Conftantinople. Kxolles 
When Ahab had heard thofe words, he fafted, 
and Jay in fackcloth. 1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
1 try`d whatever in the Godhead /ay. Dryden. 
He rode to rouze the prey, 

That thaded by the fern in karbour /ay, 
And thence diflodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I Lay the 
firft night at a village in the territories of the ancient 
Veii. Addifon. 
Hew could he have the retirednefs of the cloifter, 
to perform all thofe ats of devotion in, when the 
burthen of the reformation /ay upon his fhoulders ? 
Francis Atterbury. 
The prefbyterians argued, That if the Pretender 
fhould invade thofe parts where the numbers and 
eftates of the diffenters chiefly /ay, they would fit 
fill. Swift. 


Yo LAY. v. a. [lecxan, Saxon; leggen, 


Dutch. j 

To place; to put; to repofite. This 
word being correlative to /ie, involves 
commonly immobility or extenfion; a 
punifhment laid, is a puniment that 
cannot be fhaken off; in immobility is in- 


cluded weight. One houfe faid to 
another, implies extenfion. 
He /szid his robe from him. Fonab. 


‘They have /uid their {words under their heads. 
Exckiel. 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me /aid. Milton. 
He facrificing laid 
The entrai!s om the wood. 


Milton. 


2. To place along. 


Seek not to be judge, being not able to take 
away iniquity, left at any time thou fear the perfon 
of the mighty, and /ay a ftumbling-block in.the way 
of thy uprightnefs. Ecclus. 

A ftone was latd on the meuth of the den. Daniel. 


3. To beat down corn or grafs. 


Another ill accident is /aying of corn with great 

rains in harveft. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Let no thecp there play, 

Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows laye May. 


4- To keep from rifing ; to fettle; to fill. 


I'll ufe th’ advantage of my power, 
And lay the furamer’s duft with thowers of blood. 
Shakefpeare. 
It was a fandy foil, and the way had bean full 
of duft ; but an hour or two before a refrething 
fragrant fhowcr of rain had /aid the duft. Ray. 


5- To fix deep; to difpofe regularly : 


either of thefe notions may be conceived 
from che following examples; but re- 


. gularity feems rather implied; fo we 


fay, to /ay bricks; to lay planks. 
Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are 
mot fit to /ay the foundation of a new colony. 
Bacon. 
J /ay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call, Dryden. 


LAY 


Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foun- 
dations of knowledge ; I perfuade myfelf, that the 
way ] have purfued /cys thofe foundations fuer. 

Locke. 


6. ‘To put; to place. 


Then he offered it to him again; then he put it 
by again; but, to my thinking, he was very loth to 
lay his fingers off it. = Shakejpeare’s Julius Cejar. 

Till us death /ay 
To ripe and meilow, we are but itubborn clay. 
Donne. 
They thall /2y hands on the fick, and recover. 
Mark. 

They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no more but 
feparate and difentangle the parts of it, one from 
another, and /ay them, when fo difentangled, in 
their due order. Lecke. 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 

And on thy altars facrifices laye Pope's Statius. 


7. To bary; to inter. 


David fell on fleep, and was /aid unto his fathers, 
and faw corruption. Ats, xiii. 36. 


8. To ftation or place privily. 


Lay thce an ambufh for the city behind thee. 
Fold viii. 2e 
The wicked have /aid a {nare for me. ` Pfalms. 
Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againft the 
dwelling of the righteous. Prove xxiv. 15. 


9. To fpread on a furface. 


The colouring upon thofe maps fhould be /aid on 
fo thin, as not to obfcure or conceal any part of the 
lines. Watts. 


10. To paint; to enamel. 


The pi€tures drawn in our minds are /aid in fad- 
ing colours; and, if noc fometimes refrefhed, vanith 
and difappear. Locke. 


11. To put into any ftate of quiet. 


They bragged, that they doubted not but to 
abufe, and /ay afleep, the queen and council of 
England. Bacon. 


12. Tocalm; to flill; toquiet; toallay. 


Friends, loud tumults are not /aid 
With half the eafineta that they arerais'd. B. Fonfon. 
Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ftill'd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and /aid the winds. 
Milton. 
After a tempeft, when the winds are Jaid, 
The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. 
Waller. 
I fear’d I fhould have found , 
A tempeft in your foul, and came to /ay it. Derham. 
At once the wind was /aid, the whifp'ring found 
Was dumb, a rifing cafthquake rock'd the ground. 
Dryden. 


13. To prohibit a fpirit to walk. 


The hufband foun no charm to /ay the devil in 
a petticoat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans 
in ite L’Efirange. 


14. To fet on the table. 


I laid meat\unto them. Hof. xis 4. 


15. To propagate plants by fixing their 


twigs in the ground. 
The chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in July, 
when the flowers are gone. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


16. To wager ; to flake. 


But fince you will be mad, and fince you may 
Sufpe&t my courage, if I fhould not /ay ; 
The pawn I proffer fhall be full as good. - Dryden. 


17. To repofite any thing. 


The {parrow hath found an houfe, and the fwal- 
low a neft, for herfelf, where fhe may /uy her 
young. Pal. \xxxiv. 3. 


18: To exclude eggs. 


After the cgg /ay'd, there is no further growth 
or nourifhment from the female. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
A hen miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it; fhe is infenfible of an increafe or 
diminution in the number of thofe the /ays. Addifon. 


19. To apply with violence; as, to Jay 


blows. 


20. To apply nearly. 


21. To add ; to conjoin. 


LAY 


Lay "hege againft it, and build a fort againft 
it, and caft a mount againit it. Exck. iv. 2. 
Never more fhall my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor tafte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares furround me, 
And lay ftrong fiege to my diftra&ted foul. 
Philips. 


She /ayeth her hands to the fpindle, and her 
hands hold the diftaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 
It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than 
to go to the houfe of feafting ; for that is the end ef 
all men, and the living wil /ay it to his heart. 
Ecclef. vii. 2. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart, thar, 
being Juno's darling bird, he had not the nightin- 
galc’s voice.. L'Eftrange. 
He that really /ays thefe two things to heart, 
the extreme neceffity that he is in, and the fmall 
poMibility of help, will never come coldly to work 
of that concernment. Duppa- 


Wo unto them that /ay field to field. Jja. v. $. 


22. To put in a ftate; implying fome- 


what of difclofure. 
If the finus lie diftant, /zy it open firft, and 
cure that apertion before you divide that in ano. 
Wifcmane 
The wars have /aid wholecountries wafte. Addie 


23. To fcheme ; to contrive. 


Every breaft fhe did with {pirit inflame, 
Yet ftill freth projets lay’? the grey-ey’d dame. 
Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his:terrors, fhak- 
ing Olympus ; Virgil, like the fame power in his 
benevolence, counfeiling with the gods, laying plans 
for empires. Opes 
Don Diego and we have /aid it fo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in 
and cut thee down. Arlurbrots 


24. To charge as a payment. 


A tax /aid upon land feems hard to the land- 
holder, -becaufe it is fo much money going out of 
his pocket. Leete 


25. To impute ; to charge. 


Preoccupied with what 
You rather muft do, than what you fhould do, 


` Made you againft the grain to voice him conful. 


Lay the fault on us. Shake/peare. 
How fhall this bloody deed be anfwered ? 

It will be /aid to us, whofe providence 

Should have kept short, reftrain‘d, and out of haunt, 

This mad young man. Shakefpearc’s Hamlet. 
We nced not /ay new matter to his charge. Shuk. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God /ayerb 

not folly to them. “ Job, xxiv. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 

Lay on his providence. _ -> Paradife Regain'de 
The writers of thofe times day the difgraces and 

ruins of their country upon the numbers and fierce- 

nefs of thofe favage nations that invaded them. 

Temple. 

They /ay want of invention to his charge: a 

capital crime. Dryden's Æ eid. 
You reprefented it to the queen as wholly in- 

nocent of thofe crimes which were /aid unjuftly to 

its charge. Dryden. 
They /ay the blame on the poor little ones.’ Lockea 
There was eagernefs on both fides ; but this is 

far from /aying a plot upon Luther. Arterturye 


26. ‘lo impofe, as evil or punifhment. 


The wearieft and moft loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 
Can /ay on nature, is a paradife ' 
To what we fear of death. Shakefp. Meaf. for Miaf. 
Thou fhalt not be to him as an ufurer, neither 
fhalt thou /ay upon him ufury. Exod. xx. 25. 
The Lord thall /ay the fear of you, and the dread 
of you, upon all the land. Deut. xi. 25. 
Thefe words were not fpoken to Adam : ncither, 
indeed, was there any grant in them made to 
Adam ; but a punifhment /aid upon Eve. Locke. 


27. To enjoin as a duty, ora rule of 


action. 
It 


LAY 


It feemed»good to lay upon you no greater burden. 
(4 l Sets, XV. 23. 
» Whilft you /ay on your friend the favour, acquit 
him of the debt. Wycberley. 

_ » A prince who ncver difobey'd, > 
Not when the moit fevere commands were laid, 


- You fee what obligation the proferon of Chrifti- 
anity /ays upon us to holinelg of life. Tillot[ins 
ve Neglects the rules each verbal critick Jays, 1 
or not to know førne trifles is a praife. Popes 
28. To exhibit; to offer. 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accused 
have the accufers face to face, and have licence to 


him. Ais, xxv. i6. 
~ Tilthe /ays his indictment in fore certaincountry, 
` we do not think ourfelves bound to anfwer. Atterb. 
29. To throw by violence. 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the 
lofty city he /ayerb it low, even to the ground. 
Ifa. xxvi. 5- 
Brave Cæncus /aid Ortygius on the plain, 
! The vidtor Caeneus was by ‘Furnus flain. Dryden. 
He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders firft 
He laid along, ard then the vulgar pierc'd. Dryd. 
30. To place in comparifon. 
~~ Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, and then there will 
* be found no comparifon. Rakigh. 
31. To Lay azart. Vo rejet; to put away. 
' — Lay apars al filthinefs. Jemes, i. 2t. 
32. To Lay afde. ‘Lo put away; not to 
< retain. 
Let us day afi every weight, and the fin which 
doth fo eafily befet us. Heb. xii. 1. 
Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 
But Lay ofide the grcatnefs of your crowm. Walla. 
Rotcommonfirft, then Mulgrave rofe, likelight ; 
+ The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid afde, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. 
Grarvill:. 
Retention isthe powerto reviveagainiin our minds 
thofeideas which, atter imprinting, havedifappeared, 
or, have been /aid afide out of fight. Locke. 
When by juf vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 
The geds behold. their punithment with pleature, 
_ And Jay the uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon. 
33. To Lay away. ‘To put from one; not) 
. to keep. 
Queen Efther /2id asvay'her glorious apparel,» and 
put.on the garments of anguithe -Efflcr, xiv. 2. 
$4. To Lay before. 
_ to fhew;, ta difplay. 
I cannot betterfatisfy yoor'piety,. than by /aying 


"Let every‘ one /ay Ly him in ftore,; as God! hath 

proffered him. i Cor. xvis 2. 

36: fo Lay by. ‘Fo put froin one ; to 
difmtfs. 


perfons,unneceflary for the'times Bucen. 
She went aways, and: (uid by her veil. 
Did: they not (wear to live and die 
s With, Effex, and ftraight /aid him by ? Hudibras. 
_ -For that lock, which does your'peop!e awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give "em law, 
* Lay it by here; and give a gentler fmilt. 
Darknels; which faire nymphs difarms, 
Defends usill from Mira’s charms; 
Mira can lay heribeauty: Ly, 
~ Take movadvantage of the eye, 
Quit allsthateLely's art can take; 
And yet a thoufand captives makes 
» Vor. lIl 


rl 


Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh'’d. Dryd. | 


_-anfwer for himfelf coaccrning the crime laid againtt } 


‘To expoie to view ; | 


i 


before vonta profpe of your labours. Wake. | 
Thae treatyshath been laid before the commons. f 
Savif?. 
Their office it isto /ay the bufinefs of the hab 
before ham. eAldifon. 
35- To Law lys To referve for fome fù- 
` ture ume. 


t Letbrave fpirits that have fitted themfe!ves for | 
command, either by feavor land, not be /sid byas 


Genchs. } 


Waller. 


Maller. 


LAY 


Then he /ays by the publick care, 
Thinks of providing for un heir; 
Learns how to get; and how to {puree 

The ‘Tufcan king 
Laid by thelance,,and took him to the fling. Dryd. 

Where Dzdalus his borrow’d wings laid Ly, 

To that obfcure retreat I chufe to fly. Dryden. 

My. zeal for you muft /ay the father byy 
And plead my country’scaute againit my fon. Dryd. 

Fortune, conicious of your deftiny, 
E’en then took care to luy you foftly Ly; 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freth to be unfolded with your kings. Dryden. 

Difmifs your rage, and /ay your weapons by, 
Know I protect them, and they thall not dies Dryd. 

When their difpleafure is once declared, they ought 
not prefently to /ay by the feverity of their brows, 
but refture their children to their former grace with 
fome difficulty. Locke. 

37- To Lay down. To depofite as a 
pledge, equivalent, or fatisfaction. 

I lay down my life for the theep. Jobn, x.15. 

For her, my lord, 
I dare my life /ay dawn, and will do't, Sir, 
Pleafe you t` accept it, that the queen is fpotlefs 
F th’ eyes of Heaven. Shake/peare. 
38. To Lay down. To quit; to refign. 

The foldier teing once brought in for the fervice, 

J will not have him to /ay down bis arms any more. 
Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 

Check'd by thy voice, lay down the fword and 
* “fpear. Blackmore's Creation. 

The ftory of the tragedy is purely frttion ; for I 

take'it up where the hiftory has /zid it down. Dryd. 
39. To Lay down. ‘Tocommit to repofe. 

I will /ay me down in’peace and fleep. P/al. xlviii. 

And they fay themfeives dozun upon cloaths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Amos, ii. 8. 

We lay us down, to: Aeep away our cates; night 
fhuts up the fenfes. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Some god conduét me to the facred fhades, 

Or lift me high to Hamus'’ hilly crown, 

Or in the plains of Tempe /ay me down. Dryden. 
40. To Lay dowm.. ‘To advance as a pro- 

pofition. 


Denbam. 


I have /aid down, in fome meafure, the deferip- } 


tionof therold' known’ world. Ab bor. 
Kircher /ays it dawmas a certain principle, that 

there never. was any people fo rude,- whith’ did not 

acknowledge and worthip one fupreme deity. 


Stilling ficet. Ẹ 


I muft /ay down this for your encouragement, 
that'we are nn'longer now'under the heavy yoke of 
a perfect unfinning obedience. Wr tthe. 


permitted to befal a\ju@ man, Whether poverty or 
fickne{s,.fhall, either in life or death, conduce’to 
his good. Aadifon. 

From the maxims /aid down many my conclude, 
that. there had been abufes. Swifti 


i 
41. To Lay for. To attempt by`ambuih, 


Or infidious practices. 
He’embarked, being hardly laid fer at fea by 
_ Cortug-ogli, atamous pirate. Kxclles. 
42. To bay forth. ‘Fo diffufe ; to expa- 
| “tate: 
f O bird! thedelight of gads and’ of men! and 
| fo he days himfelf farb upon the gracctulnefs of 
the raven. : L'Eftrange. 
43. To Lay forts. To place when dead 
inva. decent. potture. 
Embalm me, 
Then day me forth ;, although unqueen’d, yet Le 
A queen, and-daughter toa king, interme. , 
. Shakefpeare. 
44. To Lay hold of. Tofeize; to catch. 
| Then’ thall his father and his mother /ay beld on 
him,- and bring him out. Devt. xxi. 19. 
Favourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be 
heedfully /aid bold of. Lacke. 
45° To Lay ins Toftore; to treafure. 
Let the main part of the ground employed to 


Plato /ays it down as a principle, that wHatevet is f 


LAY 


gardens or cérh be të a common ftock; and Lid 
in, and ftored up, and then delivered out in pro- 


portion. Racone 
A veffel and provifions /aid in large 

For man and beatt. Milton. 
An equal ftock of wit and valuur 

He had /aid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras. 


Thy faw the happinefs of a private life, but they 
thought they had not yet enough to make them 
happy, they would have more, and /aid in to make 
their folitude luxurious. Drydens 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
fhould labour at thofe accomplifhments which may | 
fet off their perfons when their bloom is gone, and 
to /ay in timely .provifions for manhood and old 
age. Addifon’s Guardian. 

46. To Lay on. To apply wiih vio- 
lence. 


We make no excufes for the obftinate : blows are 
the proper remedies, but blows /aid cn in a way dif- 
ferent from the ordinary. Locke on Educaticne 

47. To Lay open. To thew; toexpofe. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and f{peak, 
Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit, 

Smother'd in errours, feeble, fhaillow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word's deccit. Shake/p- 

A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. xiii. 166 

43. To Lay over. To incruft; to cover; 
to decorate fuperficially. 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, Awake ; 
to the dumb ftone, Arife, it fhall teach: behold, 
it is /aid over wie) gold and filver, aid there is no 
breath at all in the midft of it. Habb. ii. 196 

49. To Lay ost. ‘To expend. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 

‘Fhiou for thy fon art bent to /ay owt all. Milton. 

‘Tycho Brahe /aid cut, befides his time and in- 
duftry, much greater furs of money on'in(truments 
than any man we ever heard of Boyle. 

The blood and treafure that’s /aid out, 

Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibrat. 

If you can get a good tutor, you will never repént 
the charge 3 but will always have the fatisfaction 
to think it the’money, of all other, the belt lid 
ute Lickee 

I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 

And /aid cut all my ftock to purchafeyous Dryden. 

My father never at a time like this 
Would Jay out his great foul in'wotds, and Winte 
Such precious moments. Addifon’s Cato. 

A melancholy: thing to fee the diforders of a 
houthald that is under the conduct of an argry 
ftatefwoman, who /ays out all her thoughts upoa 
the publick, anid is only attentive to find out mifcar- 
riages in the miniftry. Addifon's Freeholder. 

When a man fpends his whole life among the 
ftars and planets, or /ays out a twelve-month on the 
{pots in’ the fun, however noble his fpeculations' may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burlefques Addifon. 

Nature has /aid out all her art in beautifying the 
face ; the has:touched it with vermillon, planted in 
it a double row of ivory, and madevit the feat of 
files and bluthcs. Addin. 

50. Yo Lay outs To dilplay 3 todifcover, 

He was dangerous, and takes occafton to Jay out’ 

bigotry, and falfe confidence, in. all its colours. 


Atserlurye 
jr To Lay out. To difpofe ; to plan. 


The garden is /aid out into a grove for fruits, .a 
vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 
Neres cn the Odyffey. 
52. To Lay out. With the reciprocal 
pronoun, co exert; to put forth. 

No feifith man will be concerned to /ay cur him- 

felf for the good of his country. Smalridge, 
53- To Lay to. 'To charge upon. 

When we began, in courteous manner, to zy his 
unkindnefs uno him, he, fecing himfelf confronted 
by fo many, like a refolute orator, went not to denial, 
but to juftify his cruel falfhood. Sidneye 

54- To Lay to. Toapply with vigour. 

Let children be hired to /ay ro their bones, 

From Sii as necdeth, to gather up tones, Tiffer. 
We 


LAY 


We fhould now /ay to our hands to root them up, 
and cannot tell for what. 


Oxford Ne againft tbe Covenant. | 4. To Lay at. 


55+ Yo Lay to. ‘To harafs; to attack. 
The great mafter having a careful eye over every 


part of the city, went himfelf unto the ftation, which | 


was then hardly leid roby the BaflaMuftapha. Knzlles. 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man’s blow, 
Doth eye, defend, and hift, being /aid to fore: 
Backwards he bears. Daniels Civil War. 
g6. To Lay together. To collet; to 

bring into one view. 

If we lay all thefe things tegerber, and confider 
the parts, rife, and degrecs of his fin, we thall find 
that it was not for nothing. South. 

Many people apprehend danger for want of taking 
the trae meafure of things, and /aying matters rightly 
togetber. L'Efirange. 

My readers will be very well pleafed, to fee fo 
many ufeful hints upon this fubje&t Lrid togecher in 
{o clear and concile a manner. Addifon’s Guardian. 

One feries of confequences willnot ferve the turn, 
ut many different and oppofite dedu€tions muft be 
examined, and aid together, before a man can come 
to make a right judgment of the pvint in queftion. 


Locke. 
§7. To Lay under. To fubje& to. 
A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpolith'd world, 
And lay it under the reftraint of laws. = Addifin. 
g8. To Lay wp. To confine to the bed 
or chamber. 

In the Eaft Indies, the gencral remedy of all fub- 
ject to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the mo- 
tion raife a violent heat about the joints; where it 
was chiefly ufed, no one was ever troubled much, 
or laid up by that difeafe. Temple. 
$9. To Lay up. To ftore; to treafure ; 
to repofite for future ufe. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, 
every man to lay up fomewhat by him upon the 
- Sunday, till himfelf did come thither, to fend it to 
the church of Jerufalem for relief of the poor there. 

Hooker. 

Thofe things which at the firft are obfcure and 
hard, when memory hath /aid them up foratime, 
judgment afterwards growing explaineth them. 

Tooker. 
' That which remaineth over, Jay up to be kept 
- until the morning. Exod. xvi. 23. 

The king muft preferve the revenues of his crown 
without diminution, and /ay up treafures in ftore 
@gainft a time of extremity. Bacon. 

The whole was tilled, and the harveft aid up in 
- feveral_ granaries. Temple. 

I w'il Jay up your words for you till time fall 
ferve. » Dryden. 

This faculty of laying vp, and retaining Ideas, 
feveral other animals have to a great degree, as well 
as man. Locke. 

What right, what true, what fit, we juftly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all; 

To lay this harveft up, and hoard with hafte 
What every day will want, and moft, the laft. Pope. 
To Lay. v. n. ; 
1. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them /ay the better. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. To contrive; to form a fcheme. 

Which mov'd the king, 
Ry all the apteft means could be procur'd, 
‘To fay to draw him in'by any train. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
3: To Lay about. To ftrike on all fides ; 


to act with great diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays, 

“Now fore'd to yield, now forcing to invade, 
Beiore, behind, and round about him lays. Spenfer. 
And /aid about in fight-more bufily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthelile. Hudibras. 
In the late fuccefsful rebellion, how ftudioufly 

did they day about them, to cat a fur upon the 

king? cuth. 


LAY 
4 
He provideselbow-room enough for his confcience 
to lay whout, and have its full:play in. South. 
To ftrike ; to endeavour 
to ftrike. 

Fiercely the good man did at him /ay, 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. = Spenfer. 

The {word of him that /ayeth at him cannot 
hold. Job. 

5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of 
oblique invitation. 

Ihave laid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, 
where juftice would allow it, from carrying too sharp 
an edge. Dryden. 

6. To Lay on. To frike; to beat without 
intermiflion. 

His heart /zid en, as if it try’d 
To force a paflaze through his fide. Hudibras. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ‘tis all the fame, 

He Jcys me cr, and makes me bear the blame. Dryd. 
7- To Lay on. ‘lo aét with vehemence : 
ufed of expences. 
My father has made her miftrefs 
Of the feat, and the /ays it on. Shakefpeare. 
8. Yo Lay out. To take meafures. 

I made ftrict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 
out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails of 
the earth were laid open. Woodward. 

9. To Lay ufon. To importune; to re- 
quet with earneftnefs and inceffantly. 
Obfolete. 

All the people /aid fo earneftly upon him to take 
that war in hand, that they faid they would never 
bear arms more againit the Turks, if he omitted 
that occafion. Knolles. 

Lay. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A row; a ftratum; a layer; one rank 
in a feries, reckoned upwards. 

A viol fhould have a /ay of wire-ftrings below, 
as clofe to the belly as the lute, and then the ftrings 
of guts mounted upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, 
that the upper ftrings ftrucken might make the 
lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ftone, and upon that 
a lay of wood. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is efteemed an even /ay, whether any man lives 
ten years longer: J fuppofe it is the fame, that one 
of any ten might die within one year.” © Graunt, 

Lay. n.f. [ley, leag, Saxon; Jey, Scot- 
tih.) Graffy ground ; meadow ; ground 
unplowed, and kept for cattle: more 
frequently, and more properly, writ- 
ten /ea. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow'ry Jay ' 

They faw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing of /ayes is the firt plowing up of 
grafs ground for corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid ori- 
ginally to fignify f/orrow or complaint, 
and then to have been transferred to 
poems written to exprefs forrow. It is 
derived by the French from Jefus, Latin, 
a funeral fong; but it is found like- 
wife in the Teutonick dialea: ley, leod, 
Saxon ; /eey, Danifh.] A fong ; a poem. 
lt is f{carcely ufed but in poetry. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 

In well attuned notes, a joyous uy. Fairy Queen. 

Soon he flumber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 
The whiles with a loud /ay, fhe thus him {weetly 

charm'd. Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

This is a moft majeftick vifion, and 
Harmonious charming /ays. Shakefpeare. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas‘d warbling, but all night tun'd her foft layse 
Milton. 
If Jove’s will 
Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay, 
Now timely fing. Ailton. 


LAZ 


He reach'd the nymph with his harmonious /ay, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ftay. 
f f Wallere 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife 
With uncouth dances, and with country layse Dryd. 
Ev'n gods incline their ravifh'd ears, 
And tune their own harmonious fpheres 


To his immortal. days. Dennis. 


pay. adj. [/aicus, Latin; aa®-.] Not 


clerical ; regarding or belonging to the 
people as dittinét from the clergy. 
All this they had by law, and none repin‘d, 
The pref’rence was but due to Levi's kind: 
But when fome /uy preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands mace it their inheritance. Dryden. 
Lay perfons, married or unmarried, being doétors 
of the civil law, may be chancellors, officials, &c. 
Ayliffe's Parirgone 
Te might well ftartle 


Our /ay unlearned faith. Rotoce 


La YER. n. f. [from lay.] 


N 


. A.ftratum, or row ; a bed; one bod 
fpread over another. P 

A layer of rich mould bencath, and ‘about this 
natural earth to nourith the fibres. Evelyn. 

The terreftrial matter is dilpofed into {trata or 
layers, placed one upon another, in like manner as 
any earthy fediment, fettling dawn from a flood in 
grcat quantity, will naturally be. Wocedward. 
. A Íprig of a plant. 

Many trees may be propagated by /ayers: this is 
to be performed by flitting the branches a little way, 
and laying them under the mould about half a foot ; 
the ground fhould be firft made very light, and, after 
they are laid, they thould have a little water given 
them: if they do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they muit be pegged down with a hook 
or two; and if they have taken fufficient root by 
the next winter, they muft be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfery : fome twift the 
branch, or bare the rind ;. and if it be out of the 
reach of the ground, they fatten a tub or bafket near 
the branch, which they fill with good mould, and 
lay the branch in it. Mitler. 

Tranfplant alfo carnation feedlings, give your 
layers freth carth, and fet them in the fhade for a 
week. f Evelyn. 


3. A hen that lays eggs. 


The oldeft are always reckoned the beft fitters, 
and the youngeft the beft /ayers. Mortimer. 


Layman. n. f. [lay and man.] 


I 


- One of the people diftin& from the 
clergy. 


Laymer: will neither admonith one another them. 

felves, nor fuffer minifters to.do it. 
` Goverrment of the Tongues 

Since a truft muft be, fhe thought it beft 
To put it out of laymen's pow'r at leaft, 
And for their folemn vows prepar'da prieft. Dryd. 

Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaftical 
landlord fhould expe a third part value for his 
lands, his title as antient, and as legal, as that of 
a layman, who is feléom guilty of giving fuch bene- 
ficial bargains. Swift 


z. An image ufed by painters in contriving 


La’ YSTALL. n. f. 


attitudes. 

You are to have a layman almoft as big as the 
life for every figure in particular, befides che natural 
figure before you. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 


An beap of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corfes, like a great-/ay -fall 
Of murdered men, which therein ftrewed lay. 
Spenfere 


La‘zar. n.f. [from Lazarus in the gof- 


pel.] One deformed and naufeous with 
filthy and peftilential difeafes. 
They ever after in moft wretched cafe, 
Like loathfome /azars, by the hedges lay. 
Fairy Queene 
I'll be fworn, and {worn upon’, the never throwd- 
cd any but /azarse lag 
, Jan 
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Hez: 


Iam weary with drawing the deformities of life, 
end /azars of the people, ‘where every figure of im- 
perfection more refembles me. Dryden. 
Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little tock denies 
Fit alms to /ezars, merciful and meek. Philips. 
La’ ZAR-HOUSE. ; n.f. [lazaret, French ; 


LAZARE TTO. 


of the difeafed ; an hofpital. 
A place 

Before his eyes appear'd, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-bcufe it feemcd, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas'd. Milton. 
La‘zarwort.2./. [La/erpitium.] A plant. 
La‘ziry. adv. [from lazy.] Idly; flug- 

gilly ; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own in- 
clinations; and fee whether he be ftirring and 
ative, or whether he lazily and littlefly dreams 
away his time. Locke. 

The eaftern nations vicw the rifing fires, 
Whit night thades us, and lazily retires. Creech. 

La‘ziness. 2. /. [from lazy.) Idlenefs; 
fluggifinefs; litlefnefs ; heavinefs in 


ation ; tardinefs. 

That inftance of fraud and /azine/s, the unjuft 
fleward, who pleaded that he could neither dig nor 
bez, would quickly have been brought both to dig 
and to beg too, rather than ftarve. South. 

My fortune you have refcued, not only from the 
power of others, but from my own modefty and 
lazinefs. Dryden. 

La'zınG. adj. [from /azy.] Sluggith; 
idle. 

The hands and the feet mutinied againft the belly : 
they knew no reafon, why the one fhould be lazing, 
and pampering itfelf with the fruit of the other's 
labour. L'Efrangze. 

The fot cried, Utinam boc effet laborare, while he 
lay /azing and lolling upon his couch. =. South. 

Lazu. n. f 

The ground of this ftone is blue, veined and fpot- 
ted with white, and a gliftering or metallick yel- 
low: it appears to be compofed of, fir, a white 


fparry, or cryftalline matter; fecondly, flakes of 


the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a thining yellow 
fubftance; this fumes off in the calcination of the 


Rone, and cafts a fulphureous fmell; fourthly, a 
bright blue fubftance, of great ufe among the 


painters, under the name of ultramarine ; and when 


rich, is found, upon trial, to yield about one-fixth of 


copper, with a very little filver. Woodward. 
LA’ZY. adj. [This word is derived by a 
correfpondent, with great probability, 
from a l’aife, French; bot it is howe- 
ver Teutonick ; /ijfer in Danith, and 
hfgh in Dutch, have the fame mean- 


ing ; and Spelman gives this account of 


the word: Dividebantur antiqui Sax- 
ones, ut teftatur Nithardus, in tres 
ordines ; Edhilingos, Frilingos & 
Lazzos ; hoc eft nobiles, ingenuos & 
ferviles: quam & nos diftin€tionem diu 
retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fe- 
cundo pars fervorum maxima fe in li- 
bertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud 


Anglos rarior inveniatur fervus, qui 
Reftat nihilominus 


mancipium dicitur. 
antiquz appellationis commemoratio. 
Ignavos enim hodie /azie dicimus. } 
1. Idle; fluggith; unwilling to work. 
Our foldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy thrafher with a flail, 
Fall gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. 


Shakefpcare. 

Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, 
aa‘! not fall to work, but be Lexy, and4pead victuals. 
Bacon. 


lazzaretto, Italian; | 
from lazar.) A houfe for the reception } 
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`“ Whofe lazy waters without motion lays’, 
Rofcommon. 

The /azy glutton fafeat home will keep, 
Indulge his iloth, and batten with his fleep. Dryden. 

Like Eaitern kings a /azy ftate they keep, 

And clofe confin'd in their own palace fleepe Pope. 

Or lazy lakes unconfcious of a flood, 

Whofe dull brown Naiads ever fleep in mud. Parnel. 

What amazing ftupidity is it, for men to be ne- 
gligent of falvation themfelves! to fit down /azy 
and unattive. Rogers. 

2. Slow ; tedious, 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, 
was now too dull and /azy an expedient to refit this 
torrent. Clarendon. 

Lp. is a contraction of Jord. 

Lea. 2. f. [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag, 
Saxon, a pafture.] Ground inclofed, 
not open. Obfolete. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea ¢ 
Him refted the good man on the kca. Spenfer. 

Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich kas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. 

Shakcfpeare. 
Her fallow las 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Shakelpeare. 


Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough torn /cas, | 


Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rith draughts, 
And morfels unctuous, greafes his pure mind. 


Shakejpeare. 
Such court guife, 
As Mercury did firft devife, 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and onthe kase Milton. 


The lowing herds wind Nowly o'er the Zeas Gray. 


LEAD. 2x. J. [lad, Saxon.] 

1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold 
and quickfilver. Lead is the fofteit of 
all the metals, and very duétile, though 
lefs fo than gold : it is very little fub- 
je&t to rut, and the leat fonorous of 
all the metals except gold. The fpe- 
cifick gravity of /ead is to that of water 
as.41,322to 1000. Lead, when keptin 
fufion over a common fire, throws up 
all other bodies, except gold, that are 
mixed, all others being lighter, except 
Mercury, which will not bear that de- 
gree of heat: it afterwards vitrifies with 
the bafer metals, and carries them off, 
in form of fcoriz, to the fides of the 
veffel, The weakeft acids are the beft 
folvents for Jead : it diffolves very rea. 
dily in aqua fortis diluted with water, 
as alfo in vinegar. The fmoke of kad 
works js a prodigious annoyance, and 
fubjects both» the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mor- 
tal difeafe. Hill, 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upoma wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten /ead. Shakefpeare. 

Of lead, fome I can thew you fo like fteel, and 
fo unlike common ‘cad ore, that the workmen call 
it fteel ore. ' Boyle. 

Lead is employed for the refining of gold and fil- 
ver by the cupel; hereof is made common ccrufs 
with vinegar; of cerufs, red /ead; of plumbum 


utum, the beft yellow ocre ; of iad, and half as 

much tin, folder for /ead. Grew. 

2. [in the plural.] Flat roof to walk on; 

becaufe houfes are covered with Jead. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmother'd up, /eads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 

With variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneftnefs to fee him. Shake/peare. 
I would have the tower two ftories, and goodly /eads 

upon the top, raifed with ftatucs interpofed. Bagon. 
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To Leap. v.a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with lead in any manner. 

He fathioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 
himfelf to lead it over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace. Ecclus, xxxviiie 306 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved 
window of glafs /eaded with gold and blue, where 
the mother fitteth. Bacone 


To Leap. v. a. preter. I ded; part. led. 
[læban, Saxon ; Widen, Dutch.] 
1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head- 

Looks fearfully on the confined deep : 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, i 

And I’ll repair the mifery thou doft bear, 

With fomething rich about me: from that place 
I fhall no leading need. Shak:fpeatee 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox or 
his afs from the ftall, and./ead him away to water- 
ing ? Luke, xilie 15o 

They thruft him out. of the city, and /ed him 
unto the brow of the hilt. Luke, ive 29¢ 

2. To condué& to any place. 

Save to every man his wife and children, that 
they may /ead them away and depart. 

1 Sam. XXX. 22 

Then brought he me out of the way, and ded 
me about the way without unto the.utter gate. 

Ezek. xlvii. 2a 

He maketh me to lie down in green paures; he 

lèadetb me befide the ftill waters.  Pfal. xxiii. 2e 
3. To conduét as head or commander. 

Would you /rad forth your army againft the ene- 
my, and feek him where he is to ight? Spenfere 

He-turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 
And being no morc in debt to years than thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend bifhops, -on 
To bloody battles. Shakejpeare’s Henry 1Ve 

If thou wilt have 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiffion, and fet down 
As beft thou art experienc’d. Shake/pearee 
He /cd m2 on to mighticft deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againft the uncircumcis'd, our enemies: 
But now hath caft me off. Milton's Agoniftcte 

Chrift took not upon him flefh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, /ead armies, or 
poffefs places. South. 

He might mutter his family up, and‘ /cad them 
out againft the Indians, to {eck reparation upon any 
injury. Locke. 

4. To introduce by going firk. 

Which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may /ead them out, 
and which may bring them in. Numb. xxvile 17e 

His guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Hefperus that /eads the fun his ways Fairfax 
5. To guide ; to fhow the method of at- 
taining. 

Human teftimony is not fo proper to /ead us into 
the knowledge of the effence of things, as to 
acquaint us with the exiftence of things. Watts. 

6. To draw ; to entice; to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a fhew of come 

fort, and /cad him on with‘a fine baited delay. 
Shakefpeares 

The lord Cottington, being a malter of temper, 
knew how to /rad him into a miftake, and then 
drive him into choler, and then expofe him. , 


Clarendcn. 
7. To induce ;, to prevail on by pleafing 
motives. € 


What I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th’ impartial conduét of my foul. Shake/p. 
He was driven by the neceffities of the times, more 
than /ed by his own difpofiticn, to any rigour of 
actions. K. Charles. 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe whofe 
ends /ead them to with the continuance of the war. 
Swifts 
8. To pafs; tofpend in any certain manner. 
, D2 The 
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‘The fweet woman lizds an ill life with him. 
Shake/peare. 
So falt thou kad 
Lafeft thy life, and beft prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paffage when it comes. 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife 
‘Shall breed in groves, to lezd a folitacy life. Dryden. 
Luther's life was /ed up to the do€trincs he 
preached, and his death was the death of the righte- 
eus. Francis Atterbury. 
Celibacy, as then pra@iifed in the church of’ Rome, 
was commonly forccd, taken up under a bold vow, 
and /ed in all uncleanneG. Francis Asterbury. 
This ditemper is moft incident to fuch as. lad a 
fedentary life. Arbuibnog on Aiments. 


Yo Leap. wv. x. 
1. To go firit, and -fhow the way. 
} will cad on foftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the children, be able to endure. 
Gen. xxxiii. 
2. To condu& as a commander. 
Cyrus was beaten and flain under the ading of a 
woman, whofe wit and conduct madc a great figure. 
_ Temple. 
3. To hew the way by going firft, 
`- He left his mother a countefs by, patent, which 
was a new /cading example, grown before tomewhat 
fare. Wotton. 
. The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from 
the heat of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading 
of this in mufk-melons {own upon a hot-bed dunged 
below. Bucca. 
The veffels heavy-laden put-to fea 
Wich profp‘rous gales, a woman /eads the way. 
Dryden. 


Lean. x. /. [from, the verb.] Guidance ; 
firit place: a low defpicable, word. 
Yorkshire takes the /ead of the.other counties. 
Herring. 
LEADEN. adj. [leaden, Saxon. ] 
1. Made of lead. ~ 
This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkann'd fwiftnefs, wiil, too late, 
Tye leaden pounds to `s. heels. Shake/peare. 
O murth’rous flumber ! 
Lay’ft thou the ‘aden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee mufick? Séake/p. Yulius Cæfar. 
A [caden bullet thot from one of theie guns againgt 
_ a ftone wall, the fpace of twenty-four paces from it, 
will be beaten into a thin plate. Wilkins. 
2. Heavy ; unwilling ; motionlefs. 
If.thou do’ft find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our-reafons : 
If he,be /ezden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fa too. Slatelpiare’s Rickard IU. 
3. Heavy ; dull. 
I'll ftrive, with troubled thoughts to take arap; 
Lett laden lumber poize me down. to-morrow, 
When I thould mount, with wings of vidury. 


Sbakefpeare. 
LE ADER. n, /. [from dead. ] 
1. One that leads, or conduéts. 
2.. Captains. commander. 
In, nay tnt 
Lll draw, the form, and model of our batde, 
Limit each; /cader tohis feveral charge, 
And part in uit proportion our {mail ftrength. 
Sbhukefetre. 
I have given him fora /eader.and conamander.to 
the people. Lirighy MWe ty 
Thole efeaped by flight, not without a tharp jeft 
againgt their Lades, aihrming that, as they. had 
fuilowed them intothe field, fo it was good reafon 
they fhould follow them out. Heyward. 
When our Lycians fee 
Qur brave examples, they admiring fay, 
Behold our gallant vaders: ‘ Dewdhom. 
The brave /eader of the Lycian crew. Dryder. 
3. One who goes, fictt, 
Nays Keep your way, litte gallant; you were 
wont to be a follower, now you are a/ acer. Shake/p. 


4. Unc at the bead of any pasty.os faction: 


Milton. 


» 
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as, the dete Rable Wharton was the kader 


of the whigs. 

The underftandings of a fenate are enflaved by 
three or four dzuders, fet to yet or to keep employ- 
ments. Swift. 

LEADING. participial adj. Principal; 
chief 5 capral. 

In organized bodies, which are propagated by fed, 
the hapa is the /eading quality, and mo charac- 
teristical part, that devermines the fpecies.. Locke- 

Mittakes arife from the influence of, private per- 
fons, upon, great numbers ftiled leading men and 
parties. Swift. 

Leapinc-strincs. n.f. [lead and fring. | 
Strings by which children, wheo they 
learn to walk, are held from falliog. 

Sound may. ferve fuch, ere they tofenfe are. grown, 
Like /eading -frings, till they can walk alone. Dryg. 

Was he ever able to walk without /éadin firings 
or {wim without bladders, without being d covered 
by. his hobbling and his finking ? Swift. 

Le'anmaxN. n. fi [lead and man.] One 
who begins or leads a dance. 
Such a iight and mettled dance: 
Saw you, never, 
And: by /cadmcen for the nonce, 
That. turn round like griodle ftones.. Ben Foxfon. 
Le’apwort. n: f [lead.and wort; plum- 
bago} <A flower. 


LEAF. 2./. leaves, plural. [leag, Saxon ; 
leaf, Dutch.] 

1. Ihe green deciduous. parts. of plants 
and flowers. 

This is-the ftate-of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender /vaves of, hopes, to-morraw bloiloms. 

_ Shakefpeare. 

A man, fhall feldom fail of having cherries borne 
by his graft the fame ycar in which his incifion is 
made, if his graft have blofiom buds ; whereas if 
it were only Waf buds, it will not: bear fruit till the 
f{ccond feafon. Royle. 

Thofe things which are removed to. adiftant view, 
ought to make but one mafs 3 as the /eac‘es on the 
trees, and the billows in the fea. Dryden. 

2. A partof a book, containing twopages. 

Happy ve Laves, whicn as thofe lily hands 
Shall hand!e¢. you. Spenfer. 

Perufe my /caves through ev ry.part, 
And think thou feet my owner's; heart 
Scrawl'd o'er witb trifles. 

3., One fide of a double dbor. 

The two /:aves of the one dor were folding. 

1 Kings 
4. Any. thing foliated;. orethinly bearen. 

Eleyen.ounces two. pence: {terling, ought to be of 
fo.vure, filver, assis caued leaf, filver, andthen the 
meter muft add of other weight :fevenieen pence 
haltpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, 
is as truiy gold as that in an ingot. Digby. 

To Lear. v.n, [from the noun.) ‘To 
briog leaves; to bear leaves, 

Mofketrees, fall’ off the. leaves. at autumni; -and 
if not Rept back, by,cyld, woulds/caf about the 
folitice. Brown. 

Learzess. adj. [from deafi] Naked of 
leaves. 

Bare hongfty, without fome ether adornment, 
being looked on-as a /eaflefs trec, nobody will take 
humiclf to its helter, — Cuwernment of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the /erflefs trees.o‘erfhade, 
And jonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. Pope. 

Le‘ary. adj. [from leaf] Full of leaves: 

The frauds of, men were cver fo, 

Since funimer was firt /eafy. Shakefpcare. 

What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 
—Dim.darkneisy and thisd/zafy labyrinth. Miine 

O'er barren.-mountains, o’er'the tlow'ry plain, 
Thed-afy foreft, and the liquid main, 

Exteads thy uncontwoul'd and boundiets reign. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 
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Her leafy ama with fuch extent were fpres!g. 
Thae huits of birds, that wing the liquid air, 
Pereb’d in the boughs. Dryden's Flower ard Leef. 

So when fome' fwelt'ring ‘travellers retire 
To leafy fhadeay, near the cool (unlefa verge | 
Of Pataba, Bravan dieam; her tail ; 

A grifly hydra: faddenly fhoots forth. P bilips. ° 

Leacue. n.f. [ligue, French » digo, Lat.) t 
A confederacy ; a combination either of 
intereit or frienddip. 

You peers, continue this united league: 

I every day cxpect an embaffage 

From my Redeemer, to recam me bence. 

And now in peace my fouli thali part to heav'n, 

Since Ihave made my friends at peace on earths, 
Sbak:/pearee , 

We come to be informed’ by. yourfetves; a. 
What the conditions of that /cague mutt be. Shutkefp. 

Yhou fait be in /eagwe with the ftones of the 
field); and the beafts of the field’ thall, be at peate 
with. thee. Job. 

Go break thy league with Baatha, that he may 
depart from mes, * IZ Chron. xvi. 3e 

It is a great error, and a narrowncfe of'mind, to 
think, that nations have nothing»ta do. one with) 
another, except there be either an, union iw fove- 
reignty, or a conjunction in pattsvor Jeagues s there 
are other bands of fociety and implicit. confedera- 
tions. Paccn’s Hily War. 

F, a private perfon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, prefum'd. 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile aéts. Mi'tcne 

`Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this hated race: and let there be 
“Twixt us.and them no /eague.nor amity. Denbam.. 
To Leacue. ven. ‘To unite; co confe- 
derate.. 

Where fraud and falthood invade fociety, the 
band prefently. bicaks, and men, are put to alois . 
where to, league and to fälten their dependances. 


South. 
LEAGUE. 2. /. [liewe,, French.) | 
1. A league; leuca, Latim; from lich, 
Welth;.aftonethat.was ufed,to-be-ere&t- 
ed at theendjofievery league: Camden. 
z. A meafire-oflength, containing three 
| miles. * | 
Ere the fhips could meet by twice five leagues, 
| We were encount’red by a mighty rock, Shak Wares 
Evin Jtaly, though many a lague reinote, 
In, dittant echoes antwer'd. Sddijon. 
LE AGUED. adj. (fram, league.] Confede- 
rated. l 
And. now, thusi/dgu`d bysan eternal bond, 
What thalirctard the Bripons bold dotigns ?\ Philips. 


Lijacuer. nf. [beleggeren, Dutch: ] 
Siege; inveflment of a towns 
We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that.he-thall 
fuppofe no other but that he is carsied into the 
leaguer of the adverfaries, when we bring him to 
our own tents. Sbukc/praree 


LEAK, n: f. (leck; leke, Dutch.) A breach 
or hole which léts_in water. 

There will. be always evils, which noart of man 
can cure: breaches and /:aks morethan man’s wit 
hath hands to ttop. Hooker. 

The water rufhcapin, as, it, doth ufuallyin ene 
leak ot athip. Wisinse 

Whether the fprung a leak 1 cannot find, 

Or whether fke was overfet with wind, 

Or that-fome rocks below her bottom rent, 

But down.azonce with all hencrew ihe wente Dryd. 
To LEAK. v. re 
1. To let water im or out. 

They will allow.us ne’er a jordan, and then’ we 
leak in your chimney. Sburopeare, 

His tet aouldyb: wathedtevery day: invcoid wa- 
ter; and have his hoes fo thin, that they might 
leak, and let inswater. Locke. 

2. To drop.through a-breach, or difcon- 
tinulty. 
The 
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The water, which will perhaps: by degreet /cak 
mt feveral parts, may be emptied out agains 
Pde aR i 
i d 
“And feem’d i 
-And dart at once their baleful in 
Tfn eeking tite. ` ` Dryden and Lee. 
Learace. a. f. [from leak.} Atlow- 
ance made for accident@? lof in liquid 
- 


Golden ftars hung o'er their heads; 
fo crowded, that, they burit upen ‘em, 
Bence $- 


Š 


meafures. 
Li‘aky. adj. [from leak 
a. B: ttered or pierced, 
- in Or out. 


d as to let water 


i Thou'rt fo kakyy ~ 
"That we muft leave thee to thy finking; for y 
Thy deareft quit thee. , +- Shakefpeare. 
__ If yau have not'enjoy’d what youth could give, 
"Bur lifefunk through you like a /aty fieve, 
Accufe yourfaf, you liv`d not while you might. 
r Dryden. 
2. Loquacious“; not ciofe. 

Womemare fo leaky, that. I have hardly.met with 
“ane that could not hold her breath longer than. the 
. - could keep a fecret. i 

= To Leran. v. n. 
(plaan, Saxon; /exex; DurchH.] ^ 
3. To incline againtt; to rett againit. 
“Beam thine aged’ back againft mine arm, 
"And in that cafe Iit tell thee my difeafe. Shake/p. 
Security is expreffed among the medals of Gor- 
dianus, by a lady /eaxing againft a pillar, a fcepter in 
her hand, before an altar. Piazchanr on Drawing. 
= Tie columns may be allowed forrewhat® above 
‘their ordimary length, becaufe they /ez unto fo yood 
(upporters. Witton. 
Upon his iv'ry fceptre firft he eant, 
Then fhook: his head, chat fhook the ficmament. 
s Dryden. 
Opprefs`d with anguifh, panting and o'erfpent, 
"His fainting limbs againft an oak he /eanr. Dryden. 
If God'be angry, all our other'dependéncies will 
profit us’ nothing’; every other fupport will fail un- 
der us when we come to lean. upon it, and*deceive 
us in the-day when we want it moft: Rogers. 
| Then leaning o'er the'rails he'mufing ftood. Guy. 
"Mid the central depth of black'ning woods, 
High raa‘d in folemm theatre avund 
Leans the:huge elephanti i 
2. To propend ; to, tendstowards: 
t They delightrather-toisanito their oidieu toms, 
> though theyibe^ morerunjut sand morerinconve- 
A „ninti Spenfer. 
O a Traftin the Lord withiallethine- heart 5, and'/can 
Not unto thine own undertandings, Prov. iii. 5. 
A. défiredeaxing, to-eithes fide, biaflea the judg- 
ment ftrangely. * Warns. 
3. To be in a bending pofture.. 
* She (ans me out at her miftrefs’s chamber win- 
ip dow, bids me athoufand times good night. Shaksfp. 
Wearied with length of ways, ard worn with tail, 
She‘laid her down; and leaning on her'knees, 
Invek'd thecaufe of (al) her miseries... 
The gods came downward to behold the wars,. 
Sharp'ning thcir {fghts) aad deaniny from ai 
> D che 
Leax. adj. [plæne, Saxon. | 
4. Notfat; meagre; wanting flefh;: bare. 
» boned. 
You tempt the fury of my ‘three: attendants, 
Lean famines quartering  ftcel, and timbing=fitc. 
Shahe{peare. 
s Deamrawsbon'dirafcals! who wouldreter fuppols, 
They had fuch»couragetand audacity Shakelpearc. 

Leauslookid) prophets)whilper ¢earful) chang +. 

P Sbakefpcare. 
» 4A would invent as bitter fcarching terms, 

‘With’ full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As /san-fac'd-envy imhertoathfome'cave. Shakfp. 
* Seven other‘kine=came up out'of the river; 11l- 
favoun'd and Jean-flethed. Gen; xli. 3. 
_, LetaphyGtiantbewareshow he-purge after hard 
frovty weathes, and in ascan bodys without pæ@para- 
‘toa. * Baton. 


. 
{ 


Tb-mfon. 


Wilkinse. 


L'Eftrange.” 
preteri leaned or’ kant.’ 


Dryd cn Pa 
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| -And ferch their precepts from the cynie tab, 
Praifing the /ezn and falow abitinence. Milton. 
| ems Swear that Adraftus, and the /ear-look’d prophet, 
Atejomt confpiracors> Dryden ated Lee. 
Tear people: ofte foffer for wane of fat, as fat 
| = people may by obftruétion of the veffels. Arbuthnot. 
No laughing graces wanton in. my eyes 3 

But haggard pgtiefy, (ed-looking 14 low'care, 

Dweli of my brow. Rowe's Fane Shore. 

2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. 

There are two chief kinds of terreftrial fiquors, 
thofe thatiare fat and light, and thofe that are /ean 
and more earthy, like common waitere Burnet. 

3- Low ; poor: in oppofition to great or 
rich. l l 

That which combin’d' us was moit great; and let 
nor | ord , d 
A-leaner aétion rendvuss SBakefpeore. 

4. Jejune; not comprehenfive ; not em- 
bellished $ as, a/eaw diflertation. 

Lean. a.f- That part of fef which con- 
fits of thermufele without the fat.. 

With razors keen we cut our paffage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of /ean. Fargubar. 

Le aANLy. adv. [from /ean.]. Meagrely ; 
without plumpnefs. 

Le‘anness. n.f. [from lean. ] 

1. Extenuation of body ; want of fleth; 

| meagrenefs, — 

| y) Afethy lænnefs loves'fuch food, 

| There are thofe, that, for thy fake; 

Do enough. Ben Fonfon. 

The fymptoms of too great fluidity, are.excefsof 

: 


~~~ «=. 


univerfal fecretions, 2s of perfpiration, fWeat, urine, 
liquid dejeCtures, leannefs, and weaknefs. Arbustknit. 
2. Want of matters; thinnels; poverty. 
The poor king Reignier, whofe large’ Ryle 
Agrees:not with the /eanné/s of his purfe. Sbakefp. 
Jo Leap. v. an. [pPleapan, Saxon; lous, 
| Scortifh:] 


1. To jump; to move upward or progref- 
fively without change of the feet. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by, vault- 
ing into my faddle with. my armour on, | fhould 
quickly deopeipto awife. . Shakyjpeare’s Henry V. 

A manicaperb better with weights in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if it be pro- 
portionable; ftrengtheneth the finews by contracting 
them. In /eaging with weights, the atts are firn 
caft backwards'and then forwards with fo mugh.the 
greater force; forthe hands go backward “before 
they take'the® rife. 

Ina narrow pit’ 
| Hefawia lion, and leap'd downto ita Corley. 
| Thrice from: the’ ground thedarp’ds wasteen'to 


wield 
Dryden's Æ niid. 


—— ee. 6 ee 8 ee a 


Her brandiih'd lances 

2. ‘To rufh;with vehemence. 
God changed the fpirit of the king,into mild- 

nefs,,.who, inia. fear: aped from his. thrones, and 

! took her in his arms, till he came. to herfelf again. 

Fftber, xv. 8. 

After he went into the tent,;and¢found her mot, 

| he /eaped-out, to the peoples 

He ruin upon ruin heaps, 

| 

l 


And on me, like a turious giant, leaps... Sandys. 
Strait /caping from, his horfe, be vais'd me, up. 
Rowe. 
3 To bound ; to fprings 
Rejoice ye vin thatydaysvandy/erp for joy. 
| Lukes vii 24. 
i Dam warm’d, my heart: 
| Leaps at the trumpetis voice, andeburnt for'glary. 
childifon. 


He parted’ frowning from me, ‘a8 if ruin’ 
Leap dtcom histeyes: folooks the chifeddion’ 
Upon the-daring huntfman that has"patl'd' him; 
| Then makes him*nothings = Shakefp. Hiriy VITI. 
I _ Ouvof his mouth) go baming ‘lamps, aad: (parks 
Of fice Wap out $- Jey diiy. 


Baron.” 


Judith pxiverqs | 
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|7% Lear. X: @. ; 

t. To pals Ovér; or Thto, by leaping. 
Every man is not of a conftitution to /evp a gulf 
for the faving of his country. _ L’Efirange. 
As one condemn'd to /egp a precipice, 

_ Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
I Stops fhort. Drydens Spanifo Fryar. 

She dares purfue, if they care lead : 
As their examole ftill prevails, 

She tempts the {tream, or leaps the palese 

To comprefs, as beafts. 

Too foon they muft not feel the fting of love: 
Let him not /eap the tow. Dryden's George 
Leaps n.f- [from the verb. ] 
te Bound; jump; att of leaping. 

2. Space’ paffed’ by leaping. 

After they have! carried their riders fafe: over all 
leaps, and through all dangers, what comes! of them 
in the end but tobe broken-winded? . L’Effrange. 

3- Sudden traniitiom. 

Wickednefs comcson! by degrees, as well’ as’ vir- 
tue 3) and fudden leaps fromone extreme to asother 
are unnatural . > L'Efraige. 

i The commons wrefted even the power of chufing a 
king intirely out of the handsofi the nobless; which 
wasio greata/eap,and caufedfuch a convulfioniin the 
fare that the conftitution could not bear. Swift. 

4. An affaultof anv animal of preys 
The cat maida /eap at the moufe. L'Effrange. 
5. Etnbracé of animals. 

How fhe cheats her ‘bellowing lover's eye 5 

The ruthing leap, the doubtful progenys Dydene 
6. Hazard, or effeét of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy /eap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d room 
i Sdk fiiar 2e 

You 'take a precipice for no /eap of danger, 
And woo your own deftruction. Shakefpeares 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 

Where yon old fither views the waves from high ! 
*Tis'the convenient /eap 1 mean to trye Drydene 


Lear-Froa. n. f [leap and frog. |) A play 
ofi children; in-which! they imitate the 

| jump of frogs. 

i If I could win a lady at Xap-frog, I fhould quick- 
ly Icap into a wife. Shakefpeare’s Hen y V. 


LEAP-YEAR. 2. f. 
Leap-year ot biffextile is every fourth year, and. 
fo,called from its leaping-a daysmore that ycar than 
inta common year: fo that the common ‘year has" 
36 5°%dav2} bat che /eap-ycat 3665 afd then Febru- 
ary hath’ 26 days; whieh"in common years*hath but 
280" ‘Torfind’the/eap-year’ you thaye this rale : 

Divide by? 4's! what's lett fhatl be 
For'kup-year o3 for-paft'r, 2,3: Harrise 

The refs of the’name of leap yerr is, that a 
day of the wveck is miffed ; as; ifon one year tha 
fitit of Marth be on Moaday; it willton’ the next 
year'beon’*Tuclday, but on’/eap-year it willleapto 
Wedrelday. 

‘Phat the fun confifteth cf 365 days and almaft 
fix hoursywanting:eleven’minutes; which Gx hours 
omitted will,tinyprocefsrof times largely deprave the 
compute; and»this is:the-occafion of the biflextile 
urleap-ycar. Browrte 


To LEARN. v. a. fleonnian;*Saxon: | 
1. To gain the*knowled ge or fkill of. 
earn atparable of the fig-tree. ' Mart. xxiv.32-0 
He; in’ a fhorter time than was thought poffible, 
learned both to.fpcak and write the Arabian tongue. 
l y Knollese 
.. decarn, wretches! /earn the motions of the mind, 
And: the greas: moral endiof humankind.  Drydene 
You anay vety upon my tender cars, 
To keep him far trom perils of ambition- 
Allhe’can’ leath of me, will’be to weep! A. PFilipse 
2. To teach. [Ic is obfervable, that: in 
many of! the European languages the 
| fame word figiifies to learn and to teach ; 
| to'gain or impart knowledge.) This 
| denfe is now obiolete. 


Í Priore 
Die 


i 
i 
: 
i 
} 


He 
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He would kara 
The fion Roop to him in lowly wife, 
A leifon hard. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know howto curfe: the red plague rid you, 
For /carning me your language. Sbakefp. Tempef. 
A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 
Have /earn’d me how to brook this patiently. Shak. 
Hait thou not /eara’d me how 


To make perfumes? Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Yo Learn. v. m. To take pattern: 
with of. 


Take my yoke upon you, and /earn of me; for 

T am meek and lowly. Mattb. xi. 29. 

In imitation of founds, that Man fhould be the 

teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will earn 

one ef another. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Le’arnev. adj. [from darn. | 


t. Verfed in fcience and literature. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way 
the /earncd thall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 
Such labour'd nothings, in fo {trange a ftyle, 
Amaze th’ unlearn'd, and make the /earned {mile. 

Pope. 

The earned met with free approach, f 
Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 

The beft account is given of them by their own 
authors: but I truf more to the table of the /earned 
bithop of Bath. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

z. Skilled; tkilful; knowing: with iz. 
Though train'd in arms, and /earn'd in martial 
arts, 
Thou chufeft not to conquer men but hearts. 
Granville. 
3- Skilled in fchalaftick, as diftinct from 
other knowledge. 

Till a man can judge whether they be truths or. 
no, his underftanding is but little improved: and 
thus men of much reading arg greatly /earned, but 
may be little knowing. Lecke. 


Le’arNepDLy. adv. [from learned.) With 


knowledge ; with kill. 
The apoitle feemcd in his eyes but /earnedly mad. 


Hosker. 
Much 
He fpoke, and /earned/y, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakefp. 


Ev'ry coxcomb {wears as /earnedly as they. Swift. 
Le’arninc. z. /. [from learn. ] 
3. Literature; {kill in languages or fci- 
ences; generally {cholaftick knowledge. 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft child- 1 
ith; then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile ; 
then its ftrength of years, when folid; and, laftly, 
its old age, when dry and exhauft. Bacon. 
To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence, 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe. Prior. 
As Mofes was learned in all the wifdom of the 
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Lords of the world have but for life their /eafe, 
And that too, if the leffor pleafe, muft ceafe. 
Denbam. 
I have heard a man talk with contempt.of bifhops 
leafes, as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate. 


Swift. 
2. Any tenure. 
Our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the /eafe of nature. Shakefpeare. 
Thou to give the world increafe, 
Short'ned hait thy own life's /eafe. Milton. 


To Lease. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
let by leafe. 

Where the vicar /cafes his glebe, the tenant muft 
pay the great tithes to the re€tor or impropriator, 
and the {mall tithes to the vicar. Ayliffe. 

To Lease. v.n. [le/en, Dutch.] Toglean ; 


to gather what the harveft men leave. 
She in harveft us'd to Zeafe ; 
But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. 
Dryden. 

Le’aser. n. f. [from /eafe.] Gleaner ; 
gatherer after the reaper. 

There was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were 
born here as only in the condition of J/eafers and 
gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH. 2./. [léfe, French; det/e, Dutch ; 
laccio, Italian. ] 

1. A leather thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a courfer leads his 
greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the /ea/h, 

To let him flip at will. Sbakefpcare. 
What I was, I am; 

More training on, for plucking back; not following 

My /ea/b unwillingly. Sbake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

2. A tierce; three. ` ' 

I am fworn brother to a /ea/b of drawers, and can 


call them all by thcir Chriftian names.  Skake/p. 
Some thought when he did gabble 

Th’ ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leafb of languages at once. Hudibras. 


Thou art a living comedy; they are a /ea/b of dull 

devils. Dennis's Letters, 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 
general. 

The ravifhed foul being fhewn fuch game, would 
break thofe /eafhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

To Leasn. v. a. [from the noun.] . To 
bind ; to hold in a ftring. 

Then fhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 
Affume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
Leajht in like hounds, fhould famine, {word, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Sbakejpeare’s Henry V. 


Egyptians, fo it is manifeft from this chapter, that | LEASING. 7. J [leare, Saxon. ] Lies ; 


St. Paul was a great matter in all the /carning of the 
Greeks. Bentley. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 
An art of contradiétion by way of fcorn, a learn- 
ing wherewith we were long fithence forewarned, 
that the miferable times whereunto we: are fallen 
fhould abound. Hocker. 
Learner. n. f. [fromlearz.] One who 
is yet in his rudiments; one who is’ ac- 
uiring fome new art or knowledge. 
The late /earners cannot fo well take the ply, 
except it be in fome minds that have not fuffered 
themfelvecs to fix. Bacon. 
Nor can a /earner work fo cheap as a fkilful prac- 
tifed artift can. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
LEASE. 2./. [laifer, French. Spelman.) 
1. Acontract by which, in confideration of 
fome payment, a temporary poflefion is 
ranted of houfes or lands. 
Why, coufin, wer't thou regent of the world, 
Je were a fhame to let this land by kak. Shake/p. 


falfehood. 
O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch 
pleafure in vanity, and feck after leofing ? 
Pfa M$ ive 2e 
He 'mongft ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of: their hands, and merry leafings tell. 
i Hubberd'sTale. 
He hates foul /eafings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots innoble gentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 
That falfe pilgrim which that /eafing told, 
Was indeed old Archimago. Fairy Quecn. 
~ I haveever verified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without Japfing fuffer: nay, fometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I've tumbled paft the throw; and in his praife 
Have almoft ftampt the /eafings Sbakefpeares 
As folks, quoth.Richard, prone to leafings 
Say things at firt, becaufe they're, pleafing ; 
Then prove what they have once aflertcd, 
Nor care to have their lie deferted.: 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 
And oft repeating they believe theme, Prior. 
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Trading free shall thrive again, 

Nor /eafings lewd affright the fwain. Gay. 
Least. adj. the fuperlative of /irtle. flere, 

Saxon. This word Wallis would per- 
fuade us to write /f, that it may be 
analogous to /e/s; but furely the profit 
is not worth the change.] Little be-i 
yond others ; {mallett. 

I am not worthy of the /caf of all the mercies 
fhewed to thy fervant. Gen. xxXile 100 > 

A man can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
greateft than he has of the leaf {pace. Lockes” 


Least. adv. In the loweft degree; ina 
degree below others ; lefs than any other 
way. 

He rcfolv'd to wave his fuit, 


Or for a while play /eaf in fight. Hudibrase 
Ev`n that avert ; I chufe it not; i 
But tafe it as the /ca# unhappy lot. Dryden. 


No man more truly knows to place a right value_ 
on your friendfhip, than-he who /eaff deferves it on` 
all other accounts than his due fenfe of it. Pope. 
At Least. } To fay no more; not 
At the Least. to demand or affirm 
At LEASTWISE. í more than is barely 

fufficient ; at the loweft degree. 

He who tempts, though in vain, at leaft afperfes 
The tempted with difhonour. Milton. 

He from my fide fubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; ar /eaf# on her beftowed 

Too much of ornament, in outward fhow 
_ Elaborate, of inward lefs exact. Milton. 

Upon the maft they faw a young man, at ehit 
he were a man, who fat as on horfeback. -Sidreye 

Every efteċt doth after a fort contain, at /eaflevife 
refemble, the caufe from which it proceedeths | 

Hookere 

Honour and fame at /eaft the thund'rer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promife of a God. Pope. 

The remedies, if any, are to be propofed from a 
conftant cour fe of the milken diet, continued ar /caff 
a yeare Templee 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more exccle 
lency than himfelf, at /caft by. the tacit permiflion 
of the omnifcient Being. Dryden. 

2. It has a fenfe implying doubt; to fay 
no more; to fay the leaft; not to fay 
all that might ‘be faid. 

"Whether fuch virtue fpent now fail'd 
New angels to create, if they at/eaft 
Are his created. . Milton. 

Let ufeful obfervations be at leaf fome part of 
the. fubjeét of your converfation. Watts. 

Le’asy. adj. [This word feems formed 
from the fame root with Lifr, French, 
or Joge.) Flimfy; of weak texture. 
Not in ufe. > 

He never leaveth, while the. fenfe itfelf be left 
loofe and /eafy. Afckam's Schoolmafter. 

Learner. g. f. [leSen, Saxon; icadr, 
Erfe. } 


1. Dreffed hides of animals. 
He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 


leather about his loins. 2 Kings, i. 8. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 

What need you have two hides of /eather ? Priors 

2. Skin: ironically. 
-Returning found in limb and wind, 

Except fome /eatker loft behind. Swift. 

3. Leis often ufed incompofition for/eathern. 
The fthepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his /eatber bottle; 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicacies. Shakefpeare. 


Le’aTHERCOAT. n. f. [ather and ccat.]} 
An apple with a tough rind. | 
There is a dith of /eathcrccats for.you. Shake{pe 
LE’ATHERDRESSER. mofo [leather and 
drefer.) He who drefles leather; he 
who manufactures hides for ufe. 


Fie 


i j i : 
Le’ ATHERY. adj. [from */eather.] Re- 


-U tom =e a . 
LE ATHERN. adj. 


Le aTHERSELLER.#.S [leather and feller. | 


2. Farewel ; adieu. 
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He removed to Cumz ; and by the way was en- 
tertained ac the houfe of one Tychius; a /eatber- 
dreffer. Pepe. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED. adj. [leather and 
mouth. | i 

___ By, a leatber-mcuthed fih, I mean; fuch as have 

~ their teeth in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. 

oe Sn = Waltons Angler. 


fembling leather. 
Wormius calls this cruft a feathery fkin. Grew. 
rom leather.] Made 
cf leather, | 
I faw her hand; fhe has.a hatbern hand 
„A free-ftone colour’d hand: I verily did think, 
a That her old gloves were on. Shak-fpeare. | 
The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans, 
That their difcharge did ftretch his /eathera coat 
Almof to burfting.  Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
In filken or in Kathern purfe retain 
A fplenfid hilling- Philips. | 


He who deals in leather, and vends it. 


Leave. 2. /. (lēpe, Saxon; from lýpan, | . 


to. grant. ] 
1. Grant of liberty ; permiffion ; allow- | 
ance. : 
By your fave, Ireneus, notwithfanding all this 
‘your careful forefiyht, methinks F fee an evil lurk 


: 
` 
i 
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When they wêre departed from him, they /f him 
in great difeaiess | 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 
4...To have remaining at feath. 
There be of them that have /eft a name behind 
them. Ecclus, xliv. 8 
5- Not to deprive of.’ 
' ‘They fill Nave /eft me the providence of God, 
and all the promifes of the gofpel, and my charity 
5 to them’ too. l us Taylr. 
6. To fufter to remain. | 
If it be done without order, »the mind compre- 
hendethwlefs thatwhich: is fet down ;" and befides, 
it Jeavetb a fufpicion, as if more might be faid than 
is expreffed | : 73 i Bacon. 
Thefe things muft be /eft uncertain to farther dif- 
coveries:in. future ages. Abbot. 
Who thofe are, to whom this iright by defcent 
belongs, he /euves out of the reach of any one to 
difcover from his writings. Locke. 


7. Not to carry away. 


They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the 
increafe_of the earth, and Zefe no fuftenance for 
“Ifrael. na . udges, Vle 4e 
He fhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alfo 
fhall not /eave thce either corn, wine or oil. 
a Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Vattius gave @ri& commandment, that they fhould 
leave behind them unnecetiary baggage. Knolles. 
8. To reject; not to choofe. 
In all the common incidents of life, 


I am fuperiour, I can take or /eave. Steele. 


: unefpied. Spenfer- |9. To fix as a token or remembrance. 
When him his deareft Una did bebold, This } fave with my reader, as an occafion for 
Difdaining life, defiring /ecve to dye. Spenfer- 1 him to confider, how much he may be beholden to 


I make bold to prefs upon you. 
a You’re welcome; give us Lave, drawer. 
Shak-[peare. 
The days 
Of Sylla’s fway, when the free fword took leave 
To a& all that it would.: Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 
Thrice happy fnake ! that in her flceve 
May boldly creep; we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo unconfin'd a Leave. Waller. 
No friend has /esve to bear away the dead. Dryd. 
Offended that we fought without his Xare, 
He takes this time his fecret hate to fhew. Dryden. 
One thing more J crave leave to offer about fyl- 
bogifm, before 1 leave it. Locke. 
I muf have zave to be grateful to any who ferves 
me, let him be never fo obnoxious to any party : 
nor did the tory party put me to the hardfhip of 
afking this /cave. Pope. 
In this fenfe Lave 


is permiffion to depart. 
Take leave and part, for you muft part forthwith. 


Shakefpeare. 
° Evils that take kave, l fp 
On their departure, moit of all hew evil. Sbakefp. 
There is further compliment of /eave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Sbeakefeeare’s King Lear. 
Here my father comes ; 
A double bleffing is a double grace ; 
* Occafion {miles upon a fecond /eave. Shakefpeare. 
But, my dear nothings, take your /eave, 
No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling. 
Many ftars may be vifible in our hemifphere, that 
are not fo at prefent ; and many fhall take leave of 
our horizon, and appear unto fouthern habitations. 
. Brown. 


Yo Leave. v.a. pret. I left; I bave left. 
[Of the derivation of this word the ety- 
_mologifts give-no fatisfactory account. ] 
3. To quit; to forfake. 
A man bhall /eave his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 
If they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the {wine. 


° Ben Jenfon. 
2. To defert; to abandon. 
“He that is of an unthankful mind, will Kave him 


in danger that delivercd him. Ecclus, xxix. 17. 
3. To depart from, without action: as, 
_ 1 lfe things as I found them. 


experience. Lecke. 
10. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. 
That peace thou /eav'f to thy imperial line, 
That peace, Oh happy fhade! beever thine. Dryd. 
11. To give up; to refign. 
Thou fhalt not gican thy vineyard; thou fhalt 
leave them for the poor and ftranger. Lew. xix. 10. 
If a wife man were /eft to himfelf, and his own 
choice, to with the greateft good to himfelf he 
could devife ; the fum of all his withes would be 
this, That there were juft fuch a being as God is. 
Tilletfon. 
12. To permit without interpofition. 
Whether Efau were a- vallal, I /eave the reader 
to judge. Locke. 
13. To.ceafe to do; to defift from. 
Let us return, left my father /eawe caring for the 
afics, and take thought tor us. 1 Sam. ixe 5. 


14. Yo Leave of. To defit from; to 


forbear. l 
If, upon any occafien, you bid him leave off 
the doing of any thing, you muft be fure to carry 


the point. Locke. 
In proportion as old age came on, he Jeft off fox- 
hunting. y Addifon's Spc&tutor. 


15. To Leave of. -To forfake. 

He began to leave eff fome of his old acquaint- 
ance, his roaring and bullying about the ftreets : 
he put on a ferious air. Arbuthnet. 

16. Jo Leave out. To omit; to ne- 
glect. 

I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that 
I leave out ceremony. 

You may partake: I have told ‘em who you are. 
—I fhould be loth to be /eft out, and here too. 

Ben Fonfin. 

What is fet down by order and divifion doth 

demonftratc, that nothing is left owt or omitted, 


but all is there. Bacon. 
Befriend till utmoft end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left oxty 

Ere nice morn on the Indian Reep 

From her cabin'd loop-hole peep. Milton. 


We afk, if thofe fubvert 
Reafon's eftablith'd maxims, who affert 
That we the world’s exiftence may conceive, 
Though we one atom out of matter Jeave ? 
Blackmore, 
I always thought this paffage left out witha 
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Shakefp. Winter's Tale. ' 
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great deal of judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as 
it-feems to contradiét a part in the fixth Aéneid. 
Addifon on Italy. 
To LEAVE. v.n. 
1. Toceafe; to defift. 
She is my effence, and I /cave to be, 

If I be not: by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Sbakefpo 

And fince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. Stakefp. 

He began at the eldeit, and /eft at the youngeft. 

Gencfise 
z. Ta.Leave of: To defift. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the eaftle would 
not hold out, deft off to batteri or, undermine it, 
wherewith he perceived he little prevailed. Knolles. 

But when yon find that vigorous beat abate, 
Leave cf, and for another fummons wait. 


Rofcommon. 
3- To Leave of. To ftop. 
Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 
But till beget newmilchiets in their courfe. Daniel. 
To Leavew'v. a. {from levy; lever, 
French.] To levy; to raile: a cor- 
rupt word, made, Í believe, by Spex/er, 
+ for arhime. 
An army ftrong fhe leav'd, 
To war on thofe which him had of his ‘realm be- 
reav'd. Spenfer’s Fairy Queene 
Le’avep. aaj. [from leaves, of leaf. ] 
t.Furnifhed with foliage. 3 
2. Made with leaves or folds. 
I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before hine 
the two cavcd gates. Tia. xiv. 1. 


LE AVEN. 2. f. [levain, French ;- levare, 
Latin.] 

1. Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light; particularly ufed of four dough 
mixed in a mafs of bread, 

It fhall not be baken with feaven. Leiv. vi. 170 
All fermented meats and drinks are eafief di- 
gefted; and thofe untermented, by barm or kaven, 
are hardly digefted. Filoyers 

z. Any mixture which makes a general 
change in the mafs: it generally means 
fomething that depraves or corrupts that 
with which it is mixed. 

Many of their propofitions favour very ftrongly 
of the old /:aven of innovations. King Charlese 

To Le‘aven. v. x. [from the noun. } 

1. To ferment by fomething mixed. 

You muft tarry the /eav’ ning. SBarefpeare. 
Whofoever cateth /cavened bread, that foul fhalt 
be cut off. Exods.xiie 170 
Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds 
of /eavenings, and feafonings ; fo that fome do ex- 


tremely move appetites. Bacon. 
2. To taint; to imbue. 
That cruel fomething unpoffot, 
Corrodes and Jeavens all the reit. Priore 


Le’aver. n. f. [from deave.] One who 
deferts or forfakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafter-/cavcr, and a fugitive. Shakefpearte 

Leaves. f. The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nourifhment of man_ in plante 
are, fecds, roots, and fruits; for Laves they give 
no nourifhment at all. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

Leavincs. n. f. [from leave.] Rem- 
nant; relicks; offal; refufe: it has no 
fingular. 

My father has this morning call'd together, 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, 
The leavings of Pharfalia. Addijon’s Cates 

Then who can think we'll quit the place, 

Or ttop and light at Cloe’s head, 
With {craps and Aavings to be ted ? Swift. 


Le‘avy. adj. [from leaf.) Full of leaves ; 


covered with leaves : lafy is more uled. 
Surephong 
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Strephen, with /eeuy twigs of laurel tree, 
4 gariand made on temples tar ty wear, 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Whitfontide ta bear, Sidneve 

Now, near enough :. your lavy (crecns throw 

down, 
And fhow like thofe you are, Shakelpcare. 
To Lecu, v, a. (lecher, Fr.} To lick 
over. Hanmer. 

Hait tbou yet /eched the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice ? Sbakejpiarc. 

LE'CHER. ». /. [Derived by Skinner 
from /uxure, old French: /uxuria is ufed 
ìn the middle ages in the fame fenfe. ] 
A whore-mafter. 

J will now take the /cacker ; he's at my houfe; 
he cannot ‘fcape me. Sbake{pcare. 

You, like a /etcher, out of whorith loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Shakifp. 

The /echer foon transforms his miftrefs ; now 
In o's place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 

The fleepy /eacber thuts his little eyes, 

About his chusning chaps the frothy bubbles rife. 
Dryden. 
She yields her charms 

To that fair /ercber, the ftrony god of arms. Pope. 

Jo Ls’cHeER. v. m. [from the noun. ] To 
whore. 

Die for adultery? No. The wren goes to't, and 
the fmall gilded fly does /etcber in my fight. Shak. 

Gut eats ali day, ard /etcbers all the night. 

Sky B. Fonfin. 

Le cHEROUS. aaj. [from lecher.] Lewd ; 
Juftful. 

The fapphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its 
beauty, when worn by one that. is /ecbercus; the 
emerald fhould fly to pieces, if it touch the fkin 
of any unchatte peron. Derbara 

LE CHEROVSLY. adu. [from echerous.] 
Lewdly ; luftfully. 

LE'CHEROUSN ESS. ne f. [from lecherous. ] 
Lewdnefs. 

Le’cuery. a. /. [from lecher.] Lewd- 

nefs; luk. 

The reit welter with as little hame in open /ekery 
as {wine do in the common mire. Af-kam. 

Again fuch lewditers, and their /ecbery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery,» Shokc/p. 

Lecrion. n. j. [/e@io, Latin.] . A read- 
ing; a variety in copies. 

Every critick has his own hypothefis: if the 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a 
various /¢Gion fhall be made authentick. Wares. 

LECTURE. n. f> [lecture, French. ] 

1. A-difcourfe pronounced upon any fub 
yet. : 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick 
Icélure unt: nims howto feed his beats before noon, 
and where tu thade them in the extreme heat. 


Sidney. 
Wrangling pedant, 
Whenin mufick we have fpent ani hour, 
Your /e&ure fball have leifure for as myche Shak. 


When letters from Czelar were givento, Rufticus, 
he refuted, to open them, tili che. philofopher hed 
dore his -deares. Faylor's H:ty Living. 

Virtue is the folid gond, which tutors fhould 
not only read /efures and talk of, but the labour 
and art of education fhould furnifh the mind with, 
ard faften there. Locke. 

2. The act or practice of reading ; pérufal 

In the leure of holy {cripture, their anprehen- 
fians are commonly confined unto the iiteral fenfe 
of the tzxt. Brown. 

3- A magifterial reprimand; a pedantick 
difcourfe. 

Nunzidia will be blet by Cato'si&ures. Addifen. 

To Lecture. a. [trom the noun, ] 
1. To inftru& formally. 


2. Toinftruct iafolently and dogmatically. 


_ 
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Jo Le’crure, v.n. To read in publick ; 
to initru& ao audience by a formal ex- 
planation or Uifcourfe : as, Wallis /ec- 
tured On geometry. : 

LECTURER. n. /. [from kaure.] 

1. An inftryétor; a teacher by way of 
lecture. 

2. A’preacher in a church hired by the 
partfh to alit theretor or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church 
a /eédurer recommended by them; and there was aot 
one orthodox or learned man recommended, he was 


prefently required to attend upon the committee. 
. Clarendon. 


Le’cruresuip. 2. /. [from Laure.) The 


office of a lecturer. 
He got a /cé?urefbip in town of fixty pounds a 
year, where he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 
Len. part. pret. of lead. 


Then thall they know that I am the Lord your’ 


God, which caufed them to be /ed into captivity 
among the heathen. Ezek. xxxix. 28. 
The leaders of this people caufe them to err, and 
they that are /ed of them are deftroyed. Jfa.ix. 16. 
As in vegetables and animals, fo în moft other 
bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
moftt fix on, and are moft Jed by. 
LEDGE. n. f. [leggen, Dutch, to lie. ] 


1. A row; layer; ftratum. 


ftonc, clofely laid, without mortar : a genera: cau- 
tion for all parts in building contiguous to board. 
Wottcn’s Architecture. 
2. A ridge rifing above the reft, or pro- 
jeCting beyond the reft. 

The four paraliel fticks rifing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ferved as /cdges. on 
each fide. Gulliver. 

3- Any prominence, or rifing part. - 
Beneath, a ledge of rocks his fleet.he hides, 
The bending brow above. a fafe retreat provides. 
Dryden. 
Lsepuorse. m f. [led and. kore) A 
{umpter horie. 
Lee. z. f. [le, French. ] 
1. Dregs; ijediment; refufe: commonly 
lees. 
My cloaths, my fex, exchang'd for thee, 
Pil mingle with the people’s wretched /ee. Prior. 
[Sea term; fuppoted hy Skinner from 
leau, French. | 
which is oppofite to the wind, as the Jee 
fhore is thas the wind blows on. ‘To 
be under the Xe of the fhore, is to. be 
clofe under the weather fhore. A lea 
ward {hip is one that is not falt by a 
wind, to.make her way. fo good as fhe 
might. ‘Yo lay a fhip by the /ee, is to 
bring her fo that all her fails may lie 
againit the. mafts and. fhrowds flat, and, 
the wind to come right on her broad- 
fide, fo that the. will make-little or no 
Way. Dia. 
If we, inthe bay of Bifcay, had had a port under 
our fee, that we'nght have kept our tranfporting 
fhips with our mèn of war, we had taken the in- 
dian fleet. Raleigh. 
The Hollandezs were before Dunkirk wich the 
wind-at northweit, making a /ee thore in all’weathers. 
Raleigh. 
Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they 
are forced to fea by a ftorm 3 yet better do fo than 
venture fplitting and finking on a Le fhore. 
> Kirg Charles. 
Him, Haply lumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of fome fmai! night-founder'd (kiff, 
Deming fome ifland, oft, as feamen tell, 
With xcd anchor in his icaly rind, 


2. 


Locke. i 


tt is generally thag fide f 
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Moore by his Gde under the ke while nighe ` 
Invetts the fea. Miltine 
Batter'd by his Xe they lay, 
The paling winds through their torn canvas plays 
‘ Dryden. 
Leecn. 2. /. [læc, Saxon.] ) 
te A phyfician ; a profeffor of the art 
of healing: whence we {till ufe cow- 


leech. l 
A leech, the which had great infight 
In that difcafe of grieved confcience, 
And well could cure the fame; his name was Pae 
tience. Spenfer’s Fairy Quien. 
Her words prevail’d, and then the learned kerb 
His cunning hand ‘gan to his wounds to lay, — 
And all things eHe the which his art did teach. 
Fairy Qeens 
Phyfick is their bane. + 
The learned /erches in defpair depart, 
And thake their heads, defponding of their arts 
Drydene 
Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrnde : 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till fome fafe crifis. Dryden. 
The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and tail'ds 
Tried every health-reftoring herb and gum, 
And wearied out his painful fkill in vain. 
A fkilful /each, 
They fay, had wrought this blefled deed ; 
Thia /each Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Paffora/:. 


Rue. 


The loweft ledge or row fhauld be merely of 2. A kind of fmall water ferpent, which 


faftens on animals, and fucks the blood: 

it is.ufed to draw blood where the lancet 

is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the-name. 
I drew. blood by leeches behind his ears Wifemane 
Sticking like /eecbes, till they burft with blood, 

Without remorfe infatiably. Rcfcommone 
To Leech. va. [from the noun.} ‘Ho 

treat with medicaments. 
LE'ECHCRAFT., x. J. [leech and craft,} 

The art of healing. 

We ftudy {pecch, but others we perfuade : 
We feechcraft learn, but others cu:e with it. 
Davie. 
Leer. adj. [lieues leve, Dutch.}] Kind; 
fond. 
Whilome:all thefe were low aad /ef, 
And lov'd their flocks to teed; 
They: never. trove to be: the chief, 

And fimple was their weed. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Leek. n fi [leac; Saxon; loock, Dutch şt 
` leechk, Erfe ;-porrum, Latin.} A plant. 

Know it thow Fluclicn ?-.Yese 
— Fell him I'll knock his /cck about his pate, 
Upon St. David’sday. Nbukepeares 
Lech. to the Welih, to Dutchmen butters dears 
Gay. 
We-ufe acrid: plants inwardly) andsautwardivein 

Bangrenes ; in. the (curvy, water-erefles, horic- 

radith, garlick, on/ak powaze. Fiver omHemours. 
LEER. n. /. [pleane, Saxou.] 

1. An obhigue view. 
Ifpy entertainmmn. in her 3, fhe gives the Jer of 
invitation. Shakefp. MT: rry Iurs of iF rajcre 
Afije the devil turn‘d 

For envy, yet with jealous Ler malign 

Ey`d them afkance. 

2. A laboured caft of countenance: 
Damn with faint praife, concede with civil Her. 


Alilta, 


i i Pope. 
I place a ftatefman fall before: my izhe ; 
A bloated, minifter intall his geer, 
With thamelcfs vifage, and perfidious Ler. Swift. 


To LEER, vs no [frompthernoun. | 

le To look obliquely; to-look archly, 
J wiler upon him as he comes by ; and do but 
mark the countenance’that heiw ll pive ma. Staki 
}. wonder whether, you taftestie pleafire oftindc- 
pendency, or whethes you. dornot fometimes drer 
upon the court SWifie 

2. To luok with a, forced, countenance. 
f Bertran 
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© | Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, ` 
“To gild a face with fmiles, and /eer a man to ruin. 
AT een Dryden. 
` Lees. n.f. [lie, French.) Dregs; tedi- 
- ment: it has feldom a fingular. 
The memory of king Richard was fo ftrong, 
that it lay like /ees at the bottom of men’s hearts; 
and if the vefiel was buteftirred, it would come 
up. 7 £$ Bacon's Henry VII. 
If they love ees, and leave the luty wine, 
“Envy them not their palates with the fitine. 


B. Sonfor. 
Dryden. 


"Thofe Ices that trouble it, refine 
> The agitated foul of generous wine. 


Wo Leese. v. a. [lefen, Dutch.) Tof 


lofe: an old word. = 
Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe, 
Who bvieth it foonerthe mote he hall efte Tuffer. 
No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril lecfe, 

+ But as they come on both fides he takes fees ; 
And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 
For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. 

B. Forjon. 
How in the port our fleet dear time did /eefe, 
‘Withering like prifoners, which lie but for fees. 


| Donne. 
Leet. z. f. 

Lecte, ordera, is otherwife called a law-day. 

The word feemeth to have grown from the Saxon 

lede, which was a court of jurifdi€tion above 

“ the wapentake or hundred, compreMending three or 

* four of them,—otherwife called thirfhing, and con- 


$ ‘tained the third part of a province or fhire: thefe | 


ejurifdi@icns, one and other, be now abolihhed, and 
, Swallowed up in the county court. Cowel, 
Who has a breait fo pure, 
- But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep erts and law-days, and in feffions fit 

“With meditations lawful? = Shake/peare’s Otbello. 

You would prefent her at the ker, 

Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. 

, ' Shake/pcare. 

Leeward. adj. [lee and peand, Saxon. ] 
` Towards the wind. -See Leg. 

The claffice were called long ships, the onerarix 
round, becaufe of their figure approaching towards 
circular: this figure, though proper for the ftow- 

‘age of goods, was not the fitteft for failing, be- 
-caufe of the great quantity of leeward way, except 
when they failed full before the wind. Arbuthnot. 

Let no ftatefman dare 

ps ‘A kingdom to a thip compare; 

‘Left he thould call our commonweal 
i A veffel with a double keel ; 

Which juft like ours, new rigg’d and man‘d, 

And got about a Irague from land, 

By change of wind to /eeward fide, 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 
d Lert. participle preter. of ave. 
| Alas, poor lady! defolate and ‘ef? ; í 

T weep myfelf to think upon thy words. ~Sbaktefp. 
’ Had fuch a river as this been /eft to itfelf, to 
have found its way out from among the Alps, 
whatever windings it had made, it muft have form- 
ed feveral little feas. Addifon. 

Were 1 defe.to myfelf, I would rather aim at in- 

firucting than diverting; but if we will be ufeful 
to the world, we muft take it as we find it. 
Addifon's Spefator. 
levus, Latin.] 


Swift. 


J 


3 
$ 


Lerr. aa. [/ufre, Dutch ; 


Siniftrous ; nor right. 
in the right,, we cannot with conftancy affirm, if 
we make*obfervation in children, who, permitted 
unto the /eft, and are not without great difficulty 
teftrained from it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
‘The A to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. Dryden. 

» on the right and /eft, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can. Dryden. 


That there is alfo in men a natural prepotency 
Y 
the freedom. of both hands, do ofttimes confine it 
~ The right to Plute's golden palace guides, 
. E gods of greater nations dwell around, 
Vor. IL 
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‘A raven from a wither’d oak, 
Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak : 
Thatomen lik'd him not. Dryden. 
The /eft toot naked when they march; to fight, 
But in a bull's raw, hide they, theathe the right. 
Dryden. 
The man who ftruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues lefe arm as well as right. Prior. 
LEFT-HANDED» Qaj. [left and kand.) 
Ufing the left-hand rarher than right. 
The limbs are ufed mot on the right-fide, 
whereby cuftom helpeth ; for we fee, that fome are 
I:ft-banded, which are fiuch as have ufed the left 
hand mof. Bacon. 
- For the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, 
whereby men become /eft-barded, it happeneth too 
rarely to countenance an effet fo common: for 
the feat of the liver on the left-fide is very mon- 
ftrous. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LertT-Ha NDEDNESS. ne /. [trom lefi- 
handed.) Habitual ufe of the left-hand. 
Although a {quint /ef:-bandednefs 
B’ ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 
Donne. 
Lec. #. f. (leg, Danihh ; leggur, Iflandick. ] 
1. The limb'by which we walk ; particu- 
larly that part between the knee and the 
foot. 
They hafte ; and what their tardy feet deny'd, 
The trufty ftaff, their better /eg, fupply'd. Dryden. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, 
Had almoft brought.him off his /egs. . Hudibras. 
Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who 
have nothing but /egs to carry them. Addifin. 


2. An act of obeifance ; a bow with the 


leg drawn back. 

At court, he that cannot make a leg, put off 
his cap, kifs his hand, and fay nothing, has nei- 
ther /eg, hands, lip, nor cap. Shakefpeare. 

Their horfes never give a blow, 

But when they make a /eg, and bow. Hudibras. 

If the boy fhould not put off his hat, nor make 
legs very gracefully, a dancing -mafter will cure that 
defect. 3 Locke. 

Fie madevhis /eg, and went away. Swift. 

3- To fiand on bis own Lecs. To fupport 
himíelf. - 

Pesfons of their fortune and quality could well 
have flood upon their own legs, and needed not to 
lay in for countenance and fupport. Collier. 

4- Thar by which any thingis fupported on 
the ground: as, the /eg of a table. 
Le’oacy. n: f. [legatumy Latin.) 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laft will and 
teftament. Corel. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one fhuuld demand a legacy by force 
and virtue of fome written teftament, wherein 
there, being no fuch ‘thing fpecified, he pleadeth 
that there it muft needs be, and bringeth argu- 
ments from the love or gdod-will which always 
the teftator bore him; imagining, that thefe,. or 
the Jike »proofs, will.conviét a teftament to “have 
that init, which other mencan nowhere by xead- 
ing find. Hooker. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shake/p. 

Good counfel is the belt /egacy a father can leave 
a child. L'Eftrange. 

When he thought you gone 
T° augment the number of the blefs'd above, 
He decm'd "em /egacies of royal love ; 
Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 
But to defend the prefeñt you had made. Dryden. 

When the heir of this vaft treafure knew 
How large a /egacy was left to you, 

He wifely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden. 

Leave to thy children, tumult, ftrife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of cares Pricr. 


LEGAL. adj. [/egal, French; eges, Lat.] 
1. Done or conceived according to law. 
Whatfoever was before Richard I, was before 


LEG 
time of memory ; and what is fince, is, in a /egal 
fenfe, within the time of memory. ' Hele. 

2. Lawful; not cdntrary to law. ; 

3. According to the law of the old dif- 
penfatiou. 

His merits 
To fave them, not their own, though /egal, works. 

Miltons 

Leca LITY, #./. [legalité, French.) Law- 
fulnefs. 

To Le'GaLIZzE. v. a. [legalifer, French ; 
from /gal.] To authorize; to make 
lawful. ` 

If any thing can /galize revenge, it fhould be 
injury from an extremely, obliged perfon : but re- 
venge is fo abfolutely the peculiar of Heaven, 
that no confideration can impower, even the bett 
men, fo allume the executicn of it. Southe 

Le'GAaLLY. adv. [from Jegal.] Law- 
fully ; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, 
deny juftice, when it is /ega/ly and competently de- 
manded. Taylore 

Le’catary. 2. f. [legataire, French: 
from /egatum, Latin.) One who has a 
Jegacy left. l 

An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of 
goods, taken in the prefence of fit perfons, as cre- 
ditors and /egayaries are, unto the ordinary. Ayliffe. 

LEGATER. n. /. [legatus, Latin; legat, 
French; /egato, Italian. ] 

1. A deputy ; an ambaffador. 

The /egares from th’ /Etolian prince return s 
Sad news they bring, that after all the cof 
And care employ’d, their embaffy is loft. Dryden. 

2. A kind of fpiritual ambaffador from 
the pope; a commiffioner deputed by 
the pope fdr ecclefiaftical affairs. 

Look where the holy /egate comes apace, . 

To give.us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. 
Shakefpeares 

Upon the /egare’s fummons, he fubmitted him- 

felf to an examination, and appeared before him. 
Atterbury. 

Lecate sc. n. f. [from gatum, Latin. ] 
One who has a legacy left him. 

If-he chance to *fcape this difmal bout, 

The former /egarees are blotted out. Dryden. 

My willis, that if any of the above-named /e- 
gatces thould die before me, that then the refpeCtive 
legacies fhall revert, to myfelf. Swifte 

Le’ GaTINE. adj. [from legate.] 

t. Made by a legate. 

When any one is abfulved from excommunica- 
tion, it is provided by a /egatine conftitution, that 
fome one fhall publifh {fuch abfolution. Ayliffe. 

z. Belonging to a legate of the Roman 
fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power /egatine within this kingdom, 
Fall in the compafs of aypremunire. Shake/peare. 

Leca TION. 2. f. [legatio, Latin.} Depu- 
tation ; commifiion ;; embaffy. 

After a legarion ad res repetendas, and a refufal, 
and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
is na more confined to the place of the quarrel, 
but is left at large. Bacons 

In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffeéct- 
ed politenefs, and upon occafion coftly, as in his 
legations. Wotton. 

Leca’ror.a./. [from lego, Latin.] One 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies. 

Suppofe debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, 
Bequeath'd by fome /egator’s laft intent. 


Dryden. 
LEGEND: z. f. [/egenda, Latin.] 
1. A chronicle or regier of the lives of 
faints. 
ota i grown in a manner to be nothing 


LEG 


elfe but heaps of frivolous and fcandalous vanities, | 


they have been even with difdain thrown out, the 
very nefts which bred them abhorring them. Hesker. 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities, the 
chriftian and the heathen; the former, thongh of 
a frether date, are fo embroiled with fable and 
legend, that onc receives but little fatisfadtion. 

Addifon. 
2. Any memorial or relation. 

And in this degcad all that glorious deed 

Read, whilft you arm you; arm you whilit you read. 
Fairfax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 

Who can fhow the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd? Blackmore. 

It is the way of attaining to Heaven, that makes 
profane feorners fo willingly let go the expectation 
ef it. It is not the articles of the creed, but the 
duty tò God and their neighbour, that is fuch an 
jnconfiftent incredible legend. Bentley. 
4. Any infcription ; particularly on me- 
dals or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivencfs of 
legends on ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 
Lecer. n./. [from legger, Dutch. To 

lie or remain in a place.] Any thing 
that lies in a place; as, a leger am- 
baflador; a refident; one that conti- 
nues at the court to which he is fent; 
a leger-book, a book that lies in the 
com pting-houfe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to Heav'n, 

Intends you for his fwitt ambaffador, 

Where you fhall be an everlatting leiger. Shake/peare. 
I've giv'n him that, 

Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 

Of leidgers for her {weet. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

If leiger ambaffadors or agents were fent to re- 
main neas the courts of princes, to obferve their 
motions, fuch were made choice of as were vigi- 
lant. Bacon. 

Who can endear 
Thy praife too much? thou art Heav'n's Kiger here, 
- Working againft the ftates of death and hell. Herbert. 

He withdrew not his confidence from any of 
thofe who attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay 
leiger for the covenant, and kept up the fpirits of 
gheir countrymen by their intelligence. C/arenden. 

I call that a /edger bait, which is fixed, or made 
to reft, in one certain place, when you fhall be 
abfent ; and J call that a walking bait which you 
have ever in motion. Walton. 
LecerpemMa In. »#. f. [contrated perhaps 
from legereté de main, French.] Slight 
of hand; juggle; power of deceiving 
the eye by nimble motion ; trick; de- 
ception; knack. 

He fo light was at Jegerdemain, 

That what he touch'd camé not to light again. 
Hubberd. 

Of all the tricks and /egerdemain by which men 
impofe upon their own fouls, there is none focom- 
mon as the plea of a good intention. South. 
Le GERITY. 2. S- [legereté, French. ] 
Lightnefs; nimblenefs ; quicknefs. A 
word not in ufe. 

Whs:n the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs, though defunét and dead before, 
Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With cafted dough and frefh legerity. Sbake/peare. 
Le’ocep. adj. [from leg.] Having legs; 
furnifhed with legs. 
Lecipce. adj. [legibilis, Latin.] 

t. Such as may be read. 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads 
held down within an inch of the cufhion, to read 
what is hardly Jgible. Swift. 
2. Apparent; difcoverable. : 

People's opinions of themfelves are legible in 
their countenances. Thus a kind imagination 
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makes a bold man have vigour and enterprize in 
his air and motion; it Ramps value and fignifi- 
cancy upon his face. Collicr. 

Le'cisLy. adv. [from legible.) In fuch 
a manner as may be read. 

Le’cion. n.f. [/egio, Latin. ] 

1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting 
of about five thoufand, 

The mot remarkable piece in Antoniaus's pillar 
is, the figure of Jupiter Pluvius fending rain on 
the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thun- 
derbults on his enemies, which is the greateit 
confirmation poffible of the ftory of the Chrift- 
ian legion. Addifor. 

2. A military force. 
She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful /egions. Philips. 
3. Any great number. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. 
Shake[peare. 

The partition between good and evil is broken 
down ; and where one fin has entered, /egions will 
force their way through the fame breach. Rogzrs. 

Le’ctonary. adj. [from legion. ] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeft and 
earneft, make up the /egionary body of crror. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 
Lecista’rion. 2. f- [from legiflator, 
Latin.) ‘The aét of giving laws. 

Pythagoras joined /egiflation to his philofophy, 
and, like others, pretended to miracles and revela- 
tions from God, to give a more venerable fanétion 
to the laws he prefcribed. Littleesn. 

Lecista tive. adj. [from Jegiflator.] 
Giving laws; lawgiving. ; 

Their degiflative frenzy they repent, 

Enaéting it thould make no precedent. Denbam. 

The poet isa kindof lawgiver, and thofe qualities 
are proper to the Jegiflatiwe ftyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA‘’TOR. #./. [legiflator, Latin} 
legiflateur, French.] A lawgiver; one 
who makes laws for any community. 

It fpoke like a /egiflator : the thing fpoke was a 


law. Souths 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And /egiflators feem to think in ftone. Pope. 


LEGISLATURE. ne f. [from /egiflator, 
Latin.] The power that makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three 

parts of the /egiflature, no law is, or can be made. 
Hale's Com. Larv. 

In the notion of a /egiflature is implied a power 
to change, repeal, and futpend laws in being, as well 
as to make new laws. Addifen. 

By the fupreme magiftrate is properly under- 
ftood the legiflative power; but the word magiftrate 
feeming to denote a Gngle perfon, and to exprefs 
the executive power, it came to pafs that the obe- 
digg.ce due to the /egiflature was, for want of con- 
fidering this eafy dittinétion, mifapplied to the ad- 
miniftration. Swift. 

Lecrrimacy. #., f. [from legitimate. } 
t. Lawfulnefs of birth. 

In refpect of his Jegitimacy, it will be good. 
2. Genuinenefs ; not {purioufnefs. 

The degitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodies 
vindicated, I now inquire by what means they were 
hurried out of the ocean. Woodward. 

LEGITIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, 
Lat. legitime, French.] Born in mar- 
riage ; lawfully begotten. 

Legitimate Edgar, I muft have your land; 

Our tather's love is to the baftard Edmund. Shake/p. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to make provifion 
fos the childrep begotten in unlawful embraces, 


EE: 


that they may do no injury to the legitimate, by 
receiving a portion. Taylor. 
To LEGITIMATE. wv. a. [legitimer, Fr. 
from the adjective. ] 
1. To procure to any the rights of legiti- 
mate birth. 
Legitimate him that was a baftard. Ayliffce 
2. To make lawful. 
It would be impoffible for any enterprize to be ~ 
lawful, if that which thould lcgisimare it is fubfe- 
quent to it, and can have no influence to make 


it good or bad. Decay of Piety. 
LecitimaTeLy. adv. [from legiti- 
mate. | è 


1. Lawfully. 
2. Genuinely. 
By degrees he rofe to Jove`s imperial feat ; 
Thus difficulties prove a foul /egitunately great. 
Dryden. 
LEGITIMATION. n. f. (legitimation, Fr. 
from Jegitimate. ] 
1. Lawful birth. 
J have difclaimed my land ; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : . 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father. 
: Sharhi etree 

From whence will arife many queftions of legiri- 
marion, and what in nature is the difference be- 
twixt a wife and a concubine. x Lockes. 

2. The act of inveiting with the privileges 
of lawful birth. 

LEGUME. }n. f- [legumes Fr. legumen, 

LEGU'MEN. Lat.] Seeds not reaped,. 
but gathered by the hand ; as, beans: 
in general, all larger feeds ; pulfe. 

Some legumens, as peas or beans, if newly ga- 
thered and diftilled in a retort, will afford an acid 
fpirit. Boyle. 

In the fpring fell great rains, upon which enfued 
a moft deftructive mildew upon the corn and e- 
gumes. Arbuthnot. 

LEGUMINOUS. adj. (legumineux, Fr. from 
legumen.| Belonging to pulfe; confilt- 
ing of pulfe. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom. is 
taken from the farinaceous feeds ; as oats, barley,- 
and wheat: or of fomé of the filiquofe or legu- 
minous ; a$, peas or beans. Arbuthnote. 

LE'ISURABLE. adj. [from Jeifure.] Done 
at leifure; not hurried ; enjoying lei- 
fure. 

A relation inexcufable in his works of /eifurable 
hours, the examination being 3s ready as the rela. 
tion. i Browne. 

Le’isuraBLy. adv. [from lei/urable.] At 
leifure ; without tumult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our: 
reft is come, the patterns of our diffolution may 
be Jacob, Mofes, A and David, who leifur- 
ably ending their lives in peace, prayed for the 
mercies of God upon their pofterity. Hookers. 


LEISURE. 2. /. [/oifr, French.) 
1. Freedom from bufinefs or hurry; va- 
cancy of mind; power to fpend time 


according to choice. 

A gentleman fell very fick ; and a-friend faid to 
him, Send for a phyfician; but the fick man an- 
{wered, It is no matter; for if I die, I will die 
at /afure. Bacon's Apopbthegms. 

Where ambition and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the defire of /cifure is much more natural 
than of bufinefs and care. Temples 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you 
have not only the /eifure of thinking, but the plea- 
fure to think of nothing which can difcompofe 
your mind. ] Drydena 

2. Convenience of time. 
We'll make ous /eifurcs to attend. on yours. 
Sbake/peares 
They 
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Theyfummon'd up their meiny, ftrait took howe ; 
‘Commanded me to follow, and tend 
The icifure of their anfwer. Sbhakefp. King Lear. 
` -O happy youth ! 
~ For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride : 
* He figh'd, and had no /eifwre more to fay, 
~ His honour call'd his eyes another waye Dryden. 
1 fhall leave with him that rebuke, to be tonfi- 
dered at his /eifare. we Locke. 
3. Want of leifure. t ufed. 
More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 
` The kifure and enforcement of the time 
Fotbids to dwell on. © Shuke/pzare’s Richard III. 
Leisurevy. adj. [from deifure.} Not 
` hafty; deliberate; done without 


hurry. | 
He was the wretchedeft thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and fo leifurl 
That, if the role were true, he fhould be gracious. 
Shakef/peare. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, 
fired Leith and Edintergh, and returned by a /ei- 
Jurely march. Hayward. 
The bridge is human life: upon a /eifurely fur- 

- vey of it, I found that it confifted of threefcore 

+ and ten intire arches. Addifen. 

Le'isurery. adv. [from leijure.] Not 
in a hurry ; {lowly ; deliberately. 

The Belgians hop'd, that with diforder'd hafte, 

Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 

. Or if with caution /eifurely we paft, 
Their numerous grofs might charge us one by 
one. Dryden. 
We defcended very /eifurely, my friend. being 

. - careful to count the fteps. . Addifon. 

Leman. a2. /. [Generally fuppofed to be 
laimant, the lover, French; but- ima- 
gined by Junius, with almoft equal pro- 

bability, to be derived from leef, Dutch, 

or leor, Saxon, beloved, and man. .'T his 
etymology is ftrongly fupported by the 
antient orthography, according to which 
it was written /eveman.} A {weetheart ; 

a galahe or a mittrefs. Hanmer. 

old for my fake, and do him not to dye; 

But vanquifh'd, thine eternal bondflave make, 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy /eman take. 

Spenfer. 
A cup of wine, 

That's brifk and fine, 

And drink unto the /eman mine. Shake/peare. 
Leumawn. f. [Mupa; lemme, French.) 
. A propofiuon previoully aflumed. 
LEMON. x. f. [limon, French; limo- 

nium, low Lat. } 

1. The fruit of the lemon-tree. 

The juice of /emons is more cooling and afrin- 
gent than that of oranges. Arbuthnot. 
The dyers ufe it for dying of bright yellows and 
kemon colours. Mortimer. 
Bear me, Pomona! 
s To where the /emcn and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. Themfon. 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 

) The lemon tree hath large iff leaves; the 
flower confifts of many leaves, which expand in 
form of a rofe: the fruit is almoft of an oval 
figure, and divided into feveral celis, in which are 
lodged hard feeds, furrounded by a thick flethy 
fubftance, which, for the moft part, is full of an 

Sacidjuice. “There are many varieties of, this, tree, 
and the. fruit, is yearly imported trom Lifbon in 
great plenty. Miller. 

Limona’ne. n. f. [from lemon.] Liquor 


- made of water, fugar, and the juice of 


lemons. 
Thou, and thy wife, and children, fhould walk 
ia my garden, buy toys, and drink /emonade. 
Mr buth. J- Bull. 


Yo LEND. w.a. preterite, and part. paff. 


z. To fuffer to be ufed on condition that 


LEN 


dent. [lenan, Saxon; kenen, Dutch.] 
1. To afford or fupply, on condition of 


repayment. 
In common worldly things "tis call‘d ungrateful 
With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 
Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly Zent ; 
Much more to be thus oppofite with Heav'n. 
Shakcfpeare. 
Thou fhalt not give him thy money upon ufury, 
nor /erd him thy vituals for increafe. 
Lev. xxv. 37. 
They-dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend, 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 


it be reftored. 
Ill /end it thee, my dear, but have no power to 
give it from me. Shakefpeare. 
The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend; 
Nor can we {pare you long, though often we may 
lend. Dryden. 
3. To afford ; to grant in general. 
Covetoufnefs, like the fea, receives the tribute 
of all rivers, though far unlike it in /ending any 
back again. Decay of Piety. 
Painting and poefy are two fifters fo like, that 
they /end to each other their name and office: one 
is called a dumb: poety, and the other a fpeaking 
picture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing itore, 
Now /end affiftance, and relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 
And condefcend to hear a young man fpeak. Addif. 
Cephifa, thou 
Wilt /end a hand to clofe'thy miftrefs’ eyes. 


A. Philips. 
LENDER. n.f. [from lend] 
1. One who lends any thing. 
z. One who makes a trade of putting 
money to intereft. 

Let the ftate be anfwered fome {mall matter, and 
the reft left to the lender; if the abatement be 
{mall, it will not difcourage the /ender: he that 
took;ten in the hundred, will fooner defcend to 
eight than give over this trade. Bacon. 

Whole droves of lenders crowd the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 

Intereft would certainly encourage the /ender to 
venture in fuch a time of danger. Addifon. 


LENGTH. n.f. [from leng, Saxon.] 

1. The extentof any thing material from 
end.to end; the longeft line that can be 
drawn through a body. 

There is in Ticinum a church that.is in /engtb 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth 
near fifty: it reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen 
times. Bagon. 

2. Horizontal extenfion. 

Mezgntius rufhes on his foes, 

And firft unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch'd at his /engrb he fpurns the fwarthy ground. 
Dryden. 

3- Comparative extent; a certain portion 
of fpace or time: in this fenfe it has a 
plural. 

Large /engrhs of feas and fhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Shakefpeare. 

To get trom th’ enemy, and Ralph, free ; 

Left danger, tears, and fues, behind, 
And beat, at leaft, three /engrhs the wind. Hudib. 

Time glides along with ‘undifcover'd hafte, 

The future but a /ength beyond the paft. Dryden. 

4. Extent of duration or {pace. 

What /engtb of lands, what oceans have you 


pafs'd, 
What forms fuftain'd, and on what fhores been 
caf ? Dryden. 


Having thus got the idea of duration, the next 
thing is to get fome meafure of this common dura- 
tion, whereby to judge of its different /ungrhs. 

Locke. 


LEN 


5. Long duration or protraction. 
_ May Heav'n, great monarch, fill augment your- 
blifs, ` 
With Jength of days, and everyday like this. Dryd. 

Such toil requir’d the Roman name, 

Such /engrb of labour for fo vaft a frames Dryden. 

In length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain with that on which it 

. now ftands. Addifcne 
6. Reach or expanfion of any thing. 

1 do not recommend to all a purfuit of {ciences, 
to thofe extenfive’ lengths te which the moderne 
have advanced. Watts. 

7. Full extent ; uncontraéted ftate. 

If Letitia, who fent me this actount, will ace 
quaint me with the worthy gentleman's name, I 
will infert it at /engtb in one of my papers. 

Addifon’s Speftator. 
8. Diftance. 


He had marched to the /engrh of Exeter, which 
he had fome thought of befieging. Clarendon. 
9. End; latter part of any affignable 
time. 
Churches purged of things burdenfome, all was 
brought at the /ength unto that wherein now we 
ftand. Hookera 
A- crooked ftick is not ftraitened, unlefs it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary fide, that fo ie 
may fettle itfelf at the /engrb in a middle ftate of 
evennefs between them both. Hooker. 
10. At Lencru. [An adverbial mode 
of fpeech. It was formerly written at 
the length.] At laft; in conclufion. 


At length, at length, I have thec in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ftars have ftruggled hard, 
And held us long afunder. Dryden's King Arthurs 

Yo LENGTHEN. v. a. [from length.] 
1. To draw out; to make longer; to 
elongate. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, ot 
eafy to be /engrbened without rupture. Arbuthnote 

Falling dews with {pangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low fun had /engtben'd every thade. Pope. 

2. To protracét; to continue. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 

Which bars a thoufand harms, and /engrbens life. 
Shake/peares 

Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, and thine ini- 
quities by fhewing mercy tothe poor: if it may be 
a lengthening of thy tranquillity. Dan. 

It is in our power to fecure to ourfelves an inte- 
reft in the divine mercies that are yet to come, and 
to /engthen the courfe of our prefent profperity. 

Aitterbury’s Sermons» 
3. To protract pronunciation. | 

The learned languages were Icfs conftrained in 
the quantity of every fyllable, befide helps of gram- 
matical figures for the /engthcning or abbreviation 
of them. Dryden. 

4. To LENGTHEN ont. [The particle out 
is only emphatical.] To protraé; to 
extend. ! 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate ? 

I'd hoard up every moment of my life, 
To lengthen cut the payment of my tears. Drys- 

It lengthens out every act of worfhip, and pro- 
duces more lafting and permanent impreffions in 
the mind, than thofe which a¢company any tran- 
fient form of words. Addifon. 

To LENGTHEN. v. æ. To grow longer ; 


to increafe in length. 

One may as well make a yard, whofe parts 
lengthen and fhrink, asa nfeMfure of trade in ma- 
terials, that have not always a fettied value. Locke. 

Still ‘tis farther from its end ; 

Still finds its error /engrben with its way. Priors 
Le'neotuwise. adv. [length and wife.] 
According to the length ; in a longitu- 
dinal dire€tion. 
Le Nient. adj. [leniens, Latin. ] 
E 2 1. Affuafive 5 


Dryden. 
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1. Affuafive ; foftening ; mitigating. 
In this one paffion man can ftrength enjoy ; 
Time, that on all things lays his /esiernt hand, 
Yet tames not this; it dticks to our laft fand. 


i Pope. 
2^ With of. 
Confolatories writ 
With ftudy`dargument, and much perfuafion fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Mitton. 
3. Laxative; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balfamick, and 

abate acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnct on Alim. 
Lenient. a.f. An emollient, or affua- 
five application. | 

I dreffed it with Jenients. W ifeman’s Surgery. 

Jo Le’niFy. v. n. [lenifier, old French; 
lenio, Latin.] To affuage ; to mitigate. 

Ufed for fquinancies and inflammations in the 
throat, it feemeth tu have a mollifying and /cnify- 
ing virtue. Baccn. 

All foft'ning fimples, known of fov'reign ufe, 
Pe preifes out, and pours their noble juice; 

Thefe firft infus'd, to /enify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryden. 
Le’nitive. adj. [lenitif, French; lenio, 

Latin.] Affuafive ; emollient. 

Some plants have a milk in them; the caufe 
may be an inception of putrefaction : for thofe 
milks have all an acrimony, though one would 
think they fhould be Jenitive. Bacon. 

There is aliment /enitive expelling the fæces 
without itimulating the bowels ; fuch are animal 

# oils. Arbuthnot. 

Le’ nitive. n. f. 

t. Any thing medicinally applied to eafe 
pain. 

2. A palliative. 

There are /enitives that friendthip will apply, be- 
fore it would be brought to decretory rigours. 

, South's Sermons. 
Lenity. n. f- (lenitas, Latin.) Mild- 
nefs ; mercy; ,tendernefs ; foftnefs of 
temper. 
Henry gives confent, 
Of meer compaffion, and of /esity, 
To eafe your country. Shakefpeare’s Hen. V1. 
Lenity muft gain 
‘The mighty men, and pleafe the difcontent. Dan. 

Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touch- 
ing treafon, yet coud not the boldnefs be beaten 
down eitber with feverity, or with /enity be abated. 

Hayward. 
Thefe jealoufies 
Have but one root, the old. imprifon’d king, 
Whofe /enity firft pleas'd the gaping crowd: 
But when long try‘d, and found fupinely good, 
Like Æ fop`s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 


Lens. 2. /. From refemblance to the feed 
of a lentil. 

A glafs {pherically convex on bothfides, is ufual- 
ly called a /exs; fuch as is a burning-glafs, or fpec- 
tacle-glafs, or an objeét-glafe of a telefcope. 

Newton's Opricks. 

According to the difference of the Jenfes, I ufed 

-aWarious dittances. Newton's Opticks. 
LENT. part. paff. from end. 

By. Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, 

And what to thole we give, to Jove is ear. Pufe. 

LENT. 2./. (lenten, the fpring, Saxon. ] 
The quadragefimal faft ; a time of.ab- 
ftinence ; the time from,Afhwednefday 
to Eafter. 

Lent is from ffincing, becaufe it falleth in the 
Spring 5 for which our progenitors, the Germans, 
wie giente Camden. 

Lenten. adj. [from dent.) Such as is 
ufed in lent ; fparing. 

My losd, if you delight not in man, what /enten 
entertainment the players hall receive from you! 

Skakelp. Hamler. 


LEO 


She quench‘d her fury at the flood, 
And with a /enten fallad cool'd her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing 
fcant. Dryden's Hind ard Panther. 

LENTICULAR. adj. |lenticulaire, French. } 
Doubly convex; of the form of a lens. 

The cry (talline humour is of a /exticular figure, 
convex on both fides. Ray on Creathn. 

Le ntiFrorM. adj. [lens and forma, Lat.] 
Having the form of a lens. 

LenriGinows. adj. [from lentigo, Lat.] 
Scurfy ; furfuraceous. 

LENTIGO. n. f. [Latin.] A freckly or 
{curfy eruption upon the fkin; fuch 
efpecially as is common to women in 
child-bearing. Quincy. 

LENTIL. a. J. (lens, Lat. lentille, Fr.) 
A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of 
which becomes a fhort pod, containing orbicular 
feeds, for the moft part convex; the leaves are 
conjugated, growing to one mid-rib, and are ter- 
minated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiftines were gathered together, where 
was a piece of ground full of /ensiles. 

2 Sam. xxiii 116 

Le’ntisck. n. f. [lentifeus, Latin; den- 
tifque, French.) Lentifck wood is of a 
pale brown, almot whitith, refinous, 
fragrant, and acrid : it is the tree which 
produces mattich, efteemed aftringent 
and balfamick. Hill. 

Lentifch is a beautiful evergreen, the maftich or 
gum of which is of ufe for the teeth or gums. 

Mortimer`s Hufbandry. 

Le’ntitupe. #. f. [from kentus, Lat.] 
Sluggifhnefs ; flownefs. Dig. 

LE'NTNER. #- f> A kindof hawk. - 

I fhould enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation 


of the haggard, aad the two forts of /entners. 
Walton's Angler. 
LE NTOR: n. f. [lentor, Lat. lenteur, Fr.) 
1. Tenacity; vifcofity. 

Some bodies have a kind of lentor, and more 

depeétible nature than others. Bacon. 
2. Slownefs; delay ; fluggith coldnefs. 
The lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points 
to an acid caufe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. [In phyfick.] That fizy, vifcid, co- 
agulated part of the blood, which, in 
malignant fevers, obitructs the capillary 
veffels. Quincy. 
Le’nrous. adj. [/entus, Latin.) Viicous ; 
tenacious ; capable to be drawn out. 

In this fpawn of a /entous and tranfparent body, 
are to be difcerned many fpecks which become 
black, a fubftance more compacted and terreftrious 
than the other; for it rifeth not in diftillation. 

Brown. 


Le‘op. n. f. Leod fignifies the people; 
or, rather, a nation, country, €Jc 
Thus, /eodgar is one of great interet 
with the people or nation. Gibfon. 

Leos. n.f. Leof denotes love; fo eof- 
win is a winner of love; leofftan, belt 
beloved: like thefe Agapetus, Erafmus, 
Philo, Amandus, &c. Gib/on’s Camden. 

Leontine. adj, [leoninus, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to a lion; having the na- 
ture of a lion. 

2. Leonine verfes are thofe of which the 
end rhimes to the middle, fo named 
from Leo the inventor: as, 

Gloria fatorum femere conceditur horum. 

Ls'orarD. n. f. [leo and pardus, Lat.) 
A Spotted bealt of prey. 


LES 


+ Sheep cun not half fo tim‘rous from the wolf, 
Or horie or c#&n trom the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-tubdued flaves. Shakefp. 
A leopard is evcry way, in fhape and ations, 
like a cat: his head, teeth, tongue, fect, claws, 
tail, all like a cat's: he boxes with his fore-feet, 
as a cat doth her kittens; leaps at the prey, as a 
cat at a moufe; and will alio {pit much after the 
fame manner: fo that they feem to differ, juft as a 
kite doth from an cagic. Grewe 
Before the king tame /eopards led the way, 
And troops of lions innocently play. Drydene 
Le’per. a. f. [lepra, leprofus, Latin.] 
One infected with a leprofy. 
I am no loathfome /eper ;, look on me., Shakefp. 
‘The /eper in whom the plague is, his cloaths 
fhall be rent. Lev. xiii. 45. 
Le’rerous. adj. [Formed from deprous, 
to make out a verfe.] Caufing lepro- 
fy; infected with leprofy ; leprous. 
Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 
With juice of curfed he% ion in avvial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The /eperous diftilment ~ Skuke/pcare’s Hamlet. 
Le PoRINE. adj. [leforinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a hare; having the nature 
of a hare. , 
Lepro‘sity. 2. f. [from leprous,] Squa- 
mous difeafe. 
If the crudities, impurities, and J-profitics of 


metals were cured, they would become gold. 
Bacon's Nat. Hif, 
Le’prosy. n. f. [lepra, Lat. lepre, Fr. } 
A loathfome diitemper, which covers 
the body with a kind of white fcales. 
Itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian bofoms, and their crop 
Be general leprofy. Shake/pe Timon of Athense 
It is a plague of Jeprofy. Lev. xiii. 3. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other 
men’s miftakes, I put as great a difference as be- 
tween the itch of novelty, and the /eprofy of dif- 
loyalty. ` King Charles. 
Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, 
looked upon it fo highly infectious, that they ran 
away from it as much .as the Jews did fromthe 
leprofy. Wijmans Surgery, 
Le’prous. adj. [lepra, Latin; lepreux, 
French.] infected with a leprofy. 
The filly amorous fucks his death, 
By drawing in a Jeprous harlot's breath. Donnee 
Lere. n. f. (læne, Saxon ; leere; Dutch. ] 
A leffon ; lore ; doctrine. = Obfolete. 
This fenfe is ftill retained in. Scotland. 
The kid pitying his heavinefs, 
Afked the caufe of his great diftrefs:s 
And alfo who, and whence, that he were, 
Though he that had well ycond his /ere, 
Thus melled his talk with many ateare. Spenfere 


Le’rey. n. f. [from lere.] A rating; a 
lecture. Ruitick word. 

Less. A negative or privative termina- 
tion. [leay, Saxon ; loos, Dutch.) Join- 
ed to a fubftantive, it implies the ab- 
fence or privation of the thing expreffed 
by that fubftantive: as, a witle/s man, 
a man without wit; childle/s, without 
children ; fatherle/s, deprived of a fa- 
ther; pennyle/s, wanting money. 

Less. adj. [lear, Saxon.] The compa- 
rative of little: oppofed to greater, or 
to fo great; not fo much; not equal. 


Mary, the mother of James the /é/s. 
x Mark, xv. 40. 
He that thinke he has a pofitive idea of infinite 
fpace will find, that he can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft than he has of the leaft {pace 
for in this latter we are capable only of a com- 
parative 


Less. adv. 


LES 


parative idea of fmallnefs, which will always be 


defs than any one whereof we have the pofitive idea. 
á Locke. 
All the ideas that are confidered as having parts, 
and are-capable of increale by the addition of any 
equal or /c/s parts, afford us, by their repetition, 
-the idea of infinity. ; Locke. 
"Tis Jefs to conquer, than to make wars ceafe, 
And, without fighting, awe i world to peace. 
Hailifax. 
Less. 2. /. Not fo much; oppofed to 
more, orto as much. 
They gathered fome*more; fome /efs. 
` Exod. xvi. 17. 
Thy fervant knew notbing of this, //s or more. 
1 Sam. 
Yet could he not his clofing eyes withdraw, 
Though /c/s and lefs of Emily he faw. Dryden. 
In a fmaller degree; in a 


lower degree. 
This opinion prefents a J/s merry, but not lfs 
dangerous, temptation to thole in adverfity. 

Decay of Piety. 
The /e/s fpace there is betwixt us and the ob- 
jeét, and the more pure the air is, by fo moch 
e more the fpecies are preferved and diftinguith- 
ed; and, on the contrary, the more {pace of air 
there is, and the /</s it is pure, fo mnch the more 
the object is confufed and embroiled. Dryden. 
Their learning lay chiefly in flourith ; they were 
‘not much wifer thin the /:/s pretending multitude. 
Collier on Pride. 
The /efs they themfelves want from others, they 
will be 2f; careful to fupply the neceffities of the 
indigent. Smalridge. 

Happy, and happy ftill, fhe might have prov'd, 
Were the /e/s beautiful, or /:/s belov'd. Pepe. 


Le’ssee. #. f. The perfon to whom a 
leafe is given. 


To Le’ssen. v. a. [from /e/s.] 
1. To make lefs ; to diminifh in bulk. 
2. To diminifh the degree of any ftate or 
quality ; to make lefs intenfe. 
Kings may give 
To beggars, and noten their own greatnefs. 
Denbam. 
Though charity alone will not make one happy 
in the other world, yet it fhall /e/fen his punithment. 
: Calumy’s Sermins. 
Colle& into one fum as great a number as you 
pleafe, this multitude, how great foever, Le/fens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the end of the inexhauftible ftock of 
number. Locke. 
This thirft after fame betrays him into fuch in- 
decencies as are a /</ining to his reputation, and is 
Yooked upon as a weaknefs in the greateft cha- 
ratters. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Nor are the pleafures which the: brutal part of 


; 


To leffen thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton. 
St. Paul chofe to magnify his office, when ill 
_ men confpired to /effcr it. Atterbury's Sermons. 
To Lessen. v. 2. To grow lefs; to 
fhrink ; to be diminifhed. 

All governmen: may be efteemcd to grow {trong 
or weak, as the general opinion in thofe that go- 
vern is fcen to effen or increafe. Temple. 

The obje@ion Jcfens much, and comes to no 
Mors than this, there was one witnefs of no good 

«reputation. Aiterbury. 
Lesser. adj. A barbarous corruption of 
left, formed by the vulgar from the 
habit of terminating comparatives in 
er; afterwards adopted by poets, and 

~ then by writers of profe, tillit has all the 


; 
| a the creation enjoy, fubject to be /efined by the un- 
eafinefs which arifes from fancy. Atterbury. 
3. To degrade; to deprive of power or | 
dignity. | 
Who ferks s 
) 


LES 


authority which a mode originally erro- 
neous can derive from cuftom. 
What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright, 
That it fhould not deface all other /effer light? 
Fairy Queen. 
It isthe Xfer blot, modefty finds, 
Women to change their fhapes than men their 
minds. Shake/peare. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, 
grow Jcffer and /:ffer from age to age : fometimes 
the roots of them: are weakened by fubterraneous 
fires, and fometimes tumbled -by earthquakes into 
caverns that are under them. Burnet. 
Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, 
Every man that findeth me thall flay me. By the 
fame reafon may a man, in the ftate of nature, 
punifh the /-fer breaches of that Saw. Locke. 
Any heat promotes the afcent of mineral matter, 
but more efpecially of that which is fubtile, and is 
confequently moveable more eafily, and with a 
leffer power. Woodward. 
The larger here, and there the /./fer lambs, 
The new-fall’n young hegd bleating for their dams. 
Pope. 


Le’sser. adv. [formed by corruption 


from /e/s.] 
Some fay he’s mad ; others, that /e/fér hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Le’sses. n. f. [laifées, French.) The 
dung of beafts left on the ground. 
LE’SSON. n. f. [legon, French; Zelio, 
Latin.] 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a 


teacher, in order to improvement. 

I but repeat that /c/fon 

Which I have learn'd from thee. Denbam’s Sophy. 
2. Precept ; notion inculcated. 

This day’s enfample hath this /e/fin dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. 
Fairy Queen. 

Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofora, and 
teach her not an evil ffon againtt thyfelf. 

Ecclus, ix. 16 
3. Portions of fcripture read in divine fer- 
vice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof 
Ieffons are happily deftitute ; yet leffons being free 
trom fome inconveniencies whereunto fermons are 
moft fubjeét, they may, in this refpect, no lefs 
take, than in other they muft give the hand which 
betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker. 

4. Tone pricked for an inftrament. 

Thofe good laws were like good /effons fet for a 
flute qut of tunes of which /e/fons little ufe can 
be made, till the flute be made fit to be played on. 

? Davies on Ireland. 
5. A rating lecture. | 

She would give her a ffon for walking fo late, 
that fhould make her keep within doors for, one 
fortnight. Sidney. 

To Lesson. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To 
teach ; to inftrudct. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee 
To leffan me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haft thou Jeffon'dus, this hall we do. Shak. 

Children thould be feafoned betimes, and /¢/foned 
into a contempt and deteftation of this vice. 

) L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Le’ssor. ne A One who lets any thing 
to farm, or otherwife, by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe, 
And that too, if the /effor pleafe, muft ceafe. 

Denkam. 

If he demifes the glebe to a layman, tbe tenant 
muít pay the {mall tithes to the vicar, and the 
great tithes to the /e/ir. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Lest. conj. [from the adjective /ea/?.] 
t. This particle may be fometimes re- 


folved into that nof, meaning preven- 


LET 


tion or care left a thing fhould happen. 

Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed, 

lef if he thould exceed, then thy brother fhould 

feem vile. Deut. xxve 
Left they fairtt 

At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 


All terror hide. Milton.” 
My labour will fuftain me, and /ef cold 

Or heat fhould injure us, his timely care 

Hath unbefought provided. - Miltons 


King Luitprand brought hither the corps, /c/ it 

might be abufed by the barbarous nations. Addifon. 
2. It fometimes means only zhat, witha 

kind of emphafis. 

One-doubt 

Perfues me ftill, /e# all I cannot die, 

Left that pure breath of life, the fpirit of man, 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 

With this corporeal clod. Milton. 


Le’stercocx.2.f. They have a device 
of two fticks filled with corks, and 
crofled” flatlong, out of whofe midft 
there rifeth a thread, and at the fame 
hangeth a fail ; to this engine, termed 
a‘leffercock, they tie one end of their 

_ boulter, fo as the wind coming from the 
fhore filleth the fail, and the fail car- 
rieth the boulter into the fea, which, 
after the refpite of fome hours, is drawn 
in again by a cord faftened at the nearer 
end. ~ Carew. 


To LET. v. a. [lecan, Saxon. ] 


1. To allow; to fuffer; to permit. 
Nay, nay, quoth he, /e be your ftrife and doubt, 
Fairfax 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, 
let the uncertainty go, and hold to that which is 
certain. Bifbop Sanderfone 
On the crowd he caft a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ftrength before he fpoke ; 
Back on your lives, let be, faid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take thë deftin’d way. 
Drydens 
Remember me; fpeak, Raymond, will you Jet 
him ? 
Shall he remember Leonora? Dryden's Spanifb Fr. 
We muft not lert go manifeft truths, becaufe we 
cannot anfwer all queftions about them. — Coliere 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on ‘one 
thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fuc- 
ceffion of ideas in his mind, /ets flip out of. his 
account a gocd part of that duration. Locke. ` 
A folution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured 
upon iron, copper, tin, or lead, diffolves the metal, 
and /ets go the mercury. Newton's Opticks, 


2. A fign of the optative mood ufed before 
the firt, and imperative before the third 
perfon. Before the firft perfon fir. lar 
it.fignifies refolution, fixed purpoic, or 
ardent with. 

Let me dic with the Philiftines. Judges. 
Here let me fit, 
And hold high converfe with the mighty dead. 
Thom fore 

3. Before the firft perfon plural, Jet implies 
exhortation. 

Rife; /et us go. Mark. 
Let us feck out fome defolate fhade. Shak-/pcare. 

4. Before the third perfon, fingular or 
plural, det implies permiffion. 

Ler Euclid reft, and Archimedes paufe. Milton. 

5- Or precept. 

Let the foldiers feize him from,one of the afiaM- 
nates. Dryden. 

6. Sometimes it implies conceffion. 

O'er golden fands /ct rich Pactolus flaw, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 


And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 
Pepe. 


‘LET 


J. Before a thing in the paffive voice, Zet 
implies command. 

Let not the obje&ts which ought to be conti- 
gvous be feparated, and det thofe which ought to 
be feparated be apparently fo to us; but /er this be 
done by a imall and pleafing difference. Dryden. 

8. Let has an infinitive mood after it 
without the particle #o, as in the for- 
mer examples. 

But one fubmiffive word which you Zer fall, 
Will'make him in good humour with us all.. Dryd. 

The feventh year thou fhalt /er it reft, and lie 
ftill. Exed. 

9: To leave: in this fenfe it is commonly 
followed by alone. 
They did me too much injury, 
That ever faid ] hearken'd for your death. 
If. it were fo, I might have /et alone 
Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakef. 

The public outrages of a deftroying tyranny are 
but childith appetites, /es alone till they are grown 
ungovernable. L’Eftrange's Fables. 

Let me alcne to aceufe him afterwards. Dryden. 

This is of no ufe, and had been hetter let alone e 
he is fain to refolve all into prefent pofleffion. Locke. 

Neftor, do not let us alone till you have fhorten- 
ed our necks, and reduced them to their antient 
ftandard. i Addifon. 

This notion might be /et alone and defpifed, as a 
piece of harmlefs unintelligible enthufiafm. Rogers. 

10. To more than permit ; to give. 

There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be 

Horatio, as I am /et to know it is. _ Shakefpeare. 
11. To put to hire; to grant toa tenant. 

Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he Zer 
the vineyard unto keepers. Cant. vili. 11. 

Nothing deadens fo much the compofition of a 
picture, as figures which appertain not to the fub- 
jelt: we may call them figures to be /et. Dryden. 

She /er her fecond floor to a very genteel man. 

Tatler. 

A law was enaéted, prohibiting all bifhops, and 
other ecclefiaftical corporations, from Jetting their 
lands for above the term of twenty years. Swift. 

32. To fuffer any. thing to take a courfe 
which requires no impulfive violence. 
In this fenfe it is commonly joined with 
a particle. 

She /et them down by a cord through the win- 
dow. Fofbua. 

Launch out into the deep, and /et dcaun your 
nets for a draught. Luke, v. 4- 

Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. 

Gen. xxiv. 14. 

The beginning of ftrife is as when one Jetteth 
out water. Prov. xviie 14 

As terebration deth meliorate fruit, fo doth 
pricking vines or trees after they be of fome growth, 
and thereby Jetting forth gum or tears. Bacon. 

And if I knew which way to do't, 

Your honour fafe, I°d ler you out. Hudibras. 

The /erting our our love to mutable objeéts doth 
ibut enlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
marks for fortune to be wounded. Boyle. 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken‘d fibre drops its hold; 
Like nature letting down the {prings of life. Dryd. 
From this point of the ftury, the poet is Zer 
down to his traditional poverty. Pope. 
You muk /et it dewn, that is, make it fofter by 
tempering it. Mexon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
13. To permit to take any ftate or courfe. 
Finding an eafe in not underftanding, he Jet loofe 
his thoughts wholly to pleafure. Sidney. 
Let realon teach impoffibility in any thing, and 

- the will of man doth /er it go. Hooker. 

He was ler loofe among the woods as foon as he 
was able to ride on horfcback, or carry a gun. 

Addifon's Speétator. 

14. To Let blood, is elliptical for ro Jer 
out blood. To free it from confinement ; 
to fuffer it to {tream out of the vein. 


Lt ESE 


Be rul'd by me; 
Let's purge this choler without Jetting blood. Shak. 

His ancient knot of dangerous adverfaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caftle. Shak. 

Hippocrates Jet great quantities of bod, and 
opensd feveral veins at atime. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

i5. To Let blood, is ufed with a dative 
of the perfon whofe blood is let. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruits, fo doth 
letting plants blood, as pricking vines, thereby let- 
ting forth tears. Bacon. 

16. To Ler in. To admit. 1 

Let in your king, whofe labour'd fpirits _ 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Sbakef. 


Rofcetes prefented his army before the gates of 


the city, in hopes that the citizens would mife 
fome tumult, and Zet him in. Knolles. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to Zet in the foe, 
Effeminately vanquith'd? Milton's Agorifes. 

The more tender our fpirits are made by religion, 
the more eafy we are to /et in grief, if the caufe be 
innocent. Taylor. 

They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame, 
True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find'ft it low, 
Let’? in thine own to make it rife and flow. 
Denbam. 

To give a periód to my life, and to his fears, 
you're welcome ; here's a throat, a heart, or any 
other part, ready to /et in death, and receive his 
commands. Denbam. 

17. If a noun follows, for let in, let into 
is required. 

It is the key that Jers them info their very heart, 
and enables them to command all that is there. 

Scush’s Sermons. 

There are pictures of fuch as have been diftin- 
guifhed by their birth or miracles, with infcrip- 
tions, that /et you into the name and hiftory of the 
perfon reprefented. Addifon. 

Mott hiftorians have fpoken sf ill fuccefs, and 
terrible events, as if they had been /er into the fecrets 
of Providence, and made acquainted with that pri- 
vate conduct by which the world is governed. 

Addifon. 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be 
let into. Addifon. 

As we rode through the town, I was det into the 
characters of all the inhabitants; one was a dug, 
another a whelp, and another a cur. Addifen. 

18. To Ler an, or into. To procure ad- 
miffion. 

They fhould fpeake properly and corre€ly, 
whereby they may /et their thoughts into other 
men's minds the mote eafily. Locke. 

As foon as they have hewn down any quantity 
of the rocks, they /ct in their {prings and refervoirs 
among their works. Addifon. 

19. Jo Let of. To difcharge. Origi- 
nally ufed of an arrow difmiffed from 
the gripe, and therefore fuffered to fly 
off the ring: now applied to guns. e 

Charging my piftol with powder, I cautioned the 
emperor not to be afraid, and then éet it off in the 
air. Swift. 

20. To Ler out. Toleafe out; togive to 
hire or farm. 

To LET. v. a. [lezvzan, Saxon. ] 

1. To hinder; to obftruét; to oppofe. 

Their fenfes are not /ettsd from enjoying their 
objects : we have the impediments of honour, and 
the torments of confcience. Sidney. 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing 
whereby the name of God may be blafphemed ; 
nothing whereby the falvation ot Jew or Grecian, 
or any in the church of Chriit, may be /er or hin- 
dered. < Hooker. 

Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 

. To let a weary wretch from her due rett, 

And trouble dying foul’s tranquillity! Fairy Q. 

Wherefore do ye let the people from their works ? 
g0 you unto your burdens. 


To Let. v. n. 


LETHE. m. f. 
Exod. Ve qe 


LE T 


The myftery of iniquity doth already work ; only 
he who now /etrcth will /et, until he. be taken out 
of the way. 2 Thef. 
I will work, and who will Zr it? Ifa. xliii 216 
And now no longer Jetted of his prey, l 
He leaps up at it with enrag`d defire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide furtcy, 
And nods atevery houfe his threatening fire. Dryds 


> 


2. To Let, when it fignifies 70 permit or 


leave, has ltf in the preterite and parts 
paffive; but when it fignifies to binder, 
it has Jetted ; as, multa me impedierunt, 
many things bave letted me. 

Introdu@ion to Grammar. 
To forbear; to withhold 
himfelf. . 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the 
perfon of a fraternal ally to the king, he would not 
let to counfel the king. Bacon. 

LET. 2. /. [from the verb.] Hindrance; 
obftacle ; obftrućtion ; impediment. 

The fecret /ets and difficulties in public proceed- 
ings are innumerable and inevitable. Hocker. 

Solyman without Jet prefented his army before 
the city of Belgrade. Knelles’s Hiftory of the Turkse 

It had been done ere this, had I been conful; 
We had had no fop, no /-t. Ben Fonfin's Catiline. 

Juft judge, two /ets remove ; that free from dread, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys. 
~ To thefe internal-difpofitions to fin, add the ex- ° 
ternal opportunities and occafions concurring with 
them, and removing al\ /ets and rubs out of the 
way, and making the path of deftruction, plain 
before the finner’s face; fo that he may run his 
courfe freely. Sou:b. 

Lert, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyze, Saxon, /ittle, /mall ; as, rivue 
let, a /nall hream ; bamlet, a little vil- 
lage. : 

LETHA'RGICK. adj. [lethargique, Fren. 
from /ethargy.] Sleepy by difeafe, be- 
yond the natural power of fleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in 
thunder from heaven, to give men no reft in their 
fins, till they awake from the /cthargick leep, and 
arife from fo dead, fo mortiferous a ftate. 

Hantmond's Fundamentals 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
_ From his /cthargick fleep. Denbam's Sopby. 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an 
apoplexy from a phlegmatick cafe, fuch being the 
conftitution of the /etbargick. Arbuthrce on Dict. 

LETHA RGICKNESS. n. f. [from Jethar- 
gick.} Morbid fleepinefs ; drowfinefs 
_ to a difeafe. 

A grain of glory mixt with humblenefs, 

Cures both a fever, and kethargickneft. Hirberte 

LETHARGY. z». J. [^n9agyia; letbar- 
gie, French.] A morbid drowtmet.: 2 
fleep from which one cannot be kept 
awake. 

The lethargy muf have his quiet courfe ; 

If not, he foams at meuth, and by and by 
Breaks out to favage madnefs. Shakepeare. 

Though his eye ‘is open, as the morning's, 
Towards lufts and pleafures ; yet fo faft a lethargy 
Has feized his powers towards public cares and 

dangers, 
He flecps like death. Dexbam's Scphy 

Europe lay then under a deep /ethargy; and was 
no otherwife to be refcued from it, but by one that 
would cry mightily. Atterbury. 

A letbargy is a lighter fort ef apoplexy; and 'de- 
mands the fame cure and dict. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


LE'THARGIED. adj. [from the noun.] 


Laid afleep ; entranced. 
His motion weakens, or his difcernings 
Are lethargied. Shakefpcave’s King Leare 
[an9] Oblivion ; a 
draught of oblivion. 
Ther 


` 
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+ The conquering wine hath fteept our fenfe 
In foft and delicate /etbe. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
His wat’ry labyrinth, which whofo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. 
LETTER. n. f. [from /et.] 
1. One:who lets or permits.. 
2. One who hinders. 
3. One who gives vent Ray thing ; as, 
a blood-letter. 
LETTER. u.f. [lettre, French; litera, 
Latin. } ‘ 
1. One of the elements of fyllables. 
A fuperfcription was written over him in ktters 
. of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Luke, xxiii. 38. 
z Thou whorefon Zed! thou unneceflary letter ! 
Skake/peare. 
z. A written meffage ; an epiftle. 
They ufe to write iton the top of /etterse Shak. 
I havea letter from her 
Of fuch contents as you will wonder at. Shakep- 
When a Spaniard would.write a /ctter by hira, the 
Indian would marvel how it fhould be poffible, that 
he, to whom he came, fhould be able to know all 
things. Abbot. 
Theaffes will do very well-for trumpeters, and the 
hares will make excellent /efrer carriers. L’Effrange. 
The ftile of /etters ought to be free, ealy, and 
natural; as near approaching to familiar converfa- 
tion as poflible ; the two beft qualities in converfa- 
tion are, good humour and good breeding; thofe 
letters are therefore certainly the beit that shew the 
moft of thefe two qualitics. Walp. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the 
beft leter writers L know; very good fenfe, civility, 
and friendfhip, without any ftiffnefs or conftraint. 
Swift. 
The verbal expreffion;. the literal 
meaning. . p 
“ Touching tranflations of holy fcripture, we may 
not difallow of tbeir painful travels herein, who 
ftri@tly have tied themfelves to the very original 
letter. Hooker. 
In obedience to human Jaws, we muft obferve the 
letter of the law, without doing violence to the rea- 
fon of the law, and the intention of the lawgiver. 
l Taylor's Holy Living. 
Thofe words of his muft be underftood not ac- 
cording to the bare rigour of the /etrer, but accord- 
` Ing to the allowances of expreffion. South. 
What! fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 
And left me freely at my own difpofe, 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting till the /ctrer of the law? Dryden. 
4. Letters without the fingular: learning. 
The Jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this 
man /etters, having never learned? Jobn, vii. 15. 
wes. Any thing to be read. 
Good laws are at beft but a dead /etter. Addifon. 
6.“Lype with which books are printed. 


Milton. 
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melting metal. Moxon. 


To Le’rrer. v.a. [from letter.]. To 
- tamp with letters. 


J found on one fide, written in the diale& of men, 
and underneath it, calamities; on the other fide was 
written, in the language of the gods, and under- 
neath, bleffings. Addifon. 


LetTrerev. adj. [from Jetter.} Lite- 
rate; educated to learning. 


' cation, is apt to have a tinéture of fournefs. 
Collier on Pride 


Letruce. n.f. [{la@uca, Latin. ] 
_ The fpecies are, common or garden /etiuce ;- cab- 
l Bage lettuce; Silefia /ettuce ; white and black cos ; 
white cos; red capuchin /ertuce. Miller. 

Fat colworts, and comforting purfeline, 
Cold fettuce, and refscthing rofemarine. = Spenfer. 


t - 


B 


Shake/peare. 


The iron ladles that /etrer founders ufe to the |, 
cafting of printing Jesters, are kept conftantly in § 


I obferved one weight /ettered on both fides ; and’ 


A martial man, not fweetened by a lettered edu-- 
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Lettuce is thought to be poifonous, when it is fo 
old as to have milk. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The medicaments proper to diminish milk, are 
lettuce, purflane, endive. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


ern. 


P ' | Thwart of thofe, as fierce 


Forth rufh the /ewant, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Levant. 2. f. The eaft, particularly 
thofe coafts of the Mediterranean eaf 
of Italy. 

LEVATOR. n.f. [Latin.] A chirurgical 
intrument, whereby deprefled parts of 
the fkull are lifted up. 

Some furgeons bring out the bone in the bore ; 
but it will be fafer to raife it up with your /ewaror, 
when it is but lightly retained in fome part. 

W ifcman’s Surgery. 

Leucopuite cmacy. x. f. [from Leuco- 
phlegmatick.| Palenefs, with vifcid juices 
and cold fweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, /eweo- 
phiegmacy, and dropfies. ~~ Ard uthnor on Aliments. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA TICK. adj. [Asvxo; and 
Paiva. | Having fuch a conititution of 
body where the blood is of a pale co- 
lour, vifcid, and cold, whereby it ftuffs 
and bloats the habit, cr raifes white tu- 
mours in the feet, legs, or any other 
parts; and fuch are commonly afthma- 
tick and dropfical. Quincy. 

Afthmatick perfons have voracious appetites, and 
for want of a right fanguification are /euvophlegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot. 

LEVEE. n.f. [French.] l 

r The time of rifing. 

z. The concourfe of thofe who crowd 
round a man of power in a morning. 

Would’ ft thou be firft minifter of ftate ; 

To have thy /evces crouded with refort 
Of a depending, gaping, fervile court? Dryden. 

None of her fylvan fubjeéts made their court, 

Levees and couchees pafs'd without refort. 


Dryden. 
LEVEL. adj. (lzpel; Saxon. ] 
1. Even; not having one part higher than 
another. 
The doors 
Difcover ample fpaces o'er the fmooth 
And /evel pavement. 
The garden, feated on the /evel floor, 
She lett behind. Dryden's Boccace. 
z. Even with any thing elfe; in the fame 
line with any thing. 
Our navy,js addrefs'd, our pow’r collected, 
And ev'ry thing lies /ewel to our with. Sbake/peare. 
Now fhaves with /evel wing the deep» Milton. 
" There is a knowledge which is very proper to 
man, and lies /evel to human underftanding, the 
knowledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe 
to him. Tillotfon. 
3. Having no gradations of fuperiority. 
Be /:wel in,preferments, and you will foon be as 
Icvel in your learning. Bentley. 
To Lever. v. a. [from the adjeftive. ] 
1. To make even; to free from inequalt- 
ties: as, he Jevels the walks. 
2. To reduce to the fame height with 
fomething etfe. x 
Lefs bright the moon, 
But oppofite in /evel’d weft, was fet. Milton. 
He will thy foes with filent fhame confound, 


And their proud ftruétures ewel with the ground. 
Sandys. 


Milton. 


3. To lay flat. 
We know by experience, that all downright rains 
do evermore diffever the violence of outrageous 


LEVANT. adj. [levant, French.} Ealt- 


LEV 
winds, and beat down and level the fwelling and 
mountainous billows of the fea. Raleigh. 
With unrefifted might the monarch reigns, 
He wels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 
And not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 
4. To bring to equality of condition. 
Reafon can never affent to the admiffion of thofe 
brutifh appetites which would over-run the foul, 
and /evel its fuperior with its inferior faculties. 
s Decay of Piety. 
5. To pointin taking aim; to aim. 
Each at the head 
Level'd his deadly aim. 

One to the gunners on St. Jago’s tow’r, 
Bid "em for fhame /-vel their cannon lower. Dryde 
Iron globes which on the victor hoft 
Level’d with fuch impetuous fury fmote. Milton. 

The conftruétion [ believe is not, — 
globes level’d on the hoft, but globes 
level’d {mote on the hott. 


6. To dire& to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abet- 
tors of all villainy by a few men, whofe defigns from 
the firft were levelled to deftroy both religion and 
government. Swift. 

7. To fuit; to proportion. 
Behold the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind: 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 

To fit the /ewe/l’d ufe of humankind. Dryden. 
To LEVEL. v. n. 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the fame direction with the mark. 

The glory of God,,and the good of his church, 
was the thing which the apoftles aimed at, and 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we alfe 
level. Hooker. 
2. To conjecture ; to attempt to guefs. 

I pray thee overname them; and, as thou nameft 
them I will defcribe them; and, according to my 
defcription, /evel at my affection. Shake/peare. 

3. To. be in the fame direction with a 
mark. 

He to his engine flew, 

Plac’d near at hand in open view, 
* And rais‘d it till it ewell’d right 
Againft the glow-worm tail of kite. 
4. To make attempts; to aim. 
Ambitious York. did /evel at thy crown. 
pea Sbakefpeares 
5. To efface diftinGtion or fuperiority : as, 
infamy ts always trying to Zevel. 
LeveL. a. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A plane; a furface without protube- 


rances or inequalities. 

After draining of the /eve/ in Northamptonhhire, 

innumerable mice-did upon a fudden arife. 
Hale's Original of Mankind. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country overfize 

thofe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Travels. 
2. Rate; ftandard; cuftomary height. 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above 
the ordinary /evel of the world, fo as great clerks do 
not difdain our conference. Sidneye 

‘The praifes of military men infpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinury level. Dryden. 

3. Suitable or proportionate height. 

It might perhaps advance their minds fo far 
Above the Jewel of Subjection, as 
T° affume to them the glory of that war. 

4. A ftate of equality. 

The time is not far off when we fhall be upon the 
level; 1 am refulved to anticipate the cime, and be 
upon the wel with them now: for he is fo that 
neither feeks nor wants them. Atterbury to Popes 

Providence, for the moft part, fets us upon a 
Jezel, and obferves proportion in its difpenfations 
towards us. Addifon's Speétator. 

I fuppofe, by the ftile of old friends, and the 
like, it mu be fomcbody there of his-own level ; 

among 


Miltone 


Hudibras. 


Daniel. 


T 
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afnong whom his party have, indeed, more friends 
than I could with. 5 Stift. 

5. An intrument whereby mafons adjuft 
their work. 

The wel is from two to ten feet long, that it may 
reach over a confiderable length of the work : if the 
plumb-line hang juft upon the pespendicular, when 
the /cve/ is fet flat, down upon the work, the work 
is level ; but if it hangs on either fide the perpendi- 
cular, the floor or work muft be raifed on that fide, 
tillthe plumb-line hang exaétly on the perpendicu- 
lar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

6. Rule; plan; fcheme: borrowed from 
the mechanick level. 

Be the fair kwel of thy a€tions laid, 

As temp’rance wills, and prudence may perfuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver’s care.  Pricr. 
7. The line of dire€tion in which any mif- 
five weapon is aimed. 
I ftood i` th’ /evel 
Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that chok'd it. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
As it that name, 
Shot from the deadly /ewe/ of a gun, 
Did.murther her. Shake/peare’s Romio and Fuliet. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the /eve/ of all care, 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. Waller. 
8. The line in which the fight paffes. 

Fir'd at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 
While from the bounded: /ewel of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. 

Pepe. 
LeveLLER. n.f. [from level.] 
1. One who makes any thing even. 


2. One who deftroys fuperiority ; one who 


endeavours to bring all to the fame ftate. 


of equality. 
You are an everlafting Jeweller ; you won't allow 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. Collier. 
Le’vetness. 2./. [from level. ] 
1. Evennefs; equality of furface. 
2. Equality with fomething elfe. 
The river Tiber is expreffed lying along, for fo 
you muft remember to draw rivers, to exprefs their 
develnefs with the earth. Peacham. 
Leven. 2. f. [levain, French. Com- 
monly, though lefs properly, written 
leaven ; fee LEaven. | 
1. Ferment; that which, being mixed in 
bread, makes it rife and ferment. 
2. Any’thing capable of changing the na- 
ture of a’greater mafs. 
The matter fermenteth upon the old /even, and 
becometh more acrid. Wifeman's Surgery. 
The peftilential /evains conveyed in goods. 


2 Arbuthnot. 
Le’ver. x. f. [/evier, French. ] 


The fecond mechanical power, is a balance fep- 
ported by a hypomochlion; only the ‘center is not 
in the middle, as in the common balance, but near 
one end ; for which reafon it is ufed to elevate or 
Saife a great weight; whence comes the name lever. 


Harris. 
Have you any /eavers'to lift.me up again, being 
down? Shakefpeare. 


Some draw with.cords, and fome the montter 
With rolls and /ewers. - Denbam. 
In a /ewer, the motion can be.continued only for 
fo fhort 2 f{pace, as may be anfwerable to that little 
Aiftance betwixt the tulciment and the weight: 
` which is always by fo much leffer, as the difpropor- 
tion betwixt the weight and the power is greater, and 
the motion itlelf more eafy. Wilk. Matb. Magick. 
Some hoifting ‘cavers, fome the wheels prepare. 


Dryden. 
LEVERET. a. f. [lievret, French.) A 


-young hare. 
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Their travels o'er that filver field does fhow 
Like track of /cwerets in morning fnow. Waller. 
Le’vet. n. f. (from lever, French.] A 
blaft cn the trumpet; probably that by 
which the foldiers are called in the 
morning. 
He that led the cavalcade 
Wore a fowgelder's flagellet, 
On which he blew as ftrong a kwets 
As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. © Hudibras. 
Le’veroox. n. J. (lapene, Saxon.] This 
word is retained in Scotland, and de- 
notes the lark. | 
The fmaller birds have their particular feafons ; 
as, the /ewerook. Waiton’s Angler. 
lf the lufft fa° ‘twill {moore aw the leverocks. 
Scotch Prov. 
Le‘viaBLe. adj. [from levy.) That may 
be levied. 
The fums which any agreed to pay, and were not 


brought in, were to be /ewiable by courfe of law. 
Bacon's Henry Vil. 


LEVIATHAN. n. f. (ìr) A water 
animal mentioned in the book of Fob. 
By fome imagined the crocodile, but in 
poetry generally taken for the whale. 

We may, as bootlefs, fpend our vain command 
Upon th’ enraged foldiers in their fpoil, 
As fend our precepts to the leviathan, 


= 


To come afhore. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Canft thou draw out /eviathan with an hook? 
Fob. 


More to embroil the deep; /eviatbag, 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport 
Tempek the loofen'd brine. Thomfon’s Winter. 


To LE’'VIGATE. vw. a. [/evigo, Latin.] 
1. To rub or grind to an impalpable 
powder. - 


12. To mix till the liquor becomes fmooth 


and uniform. 

The chyle is white, as confifting of falt, oil, and 

water, much /evigated or fmooth. Arbuthnot. 
Levica tion. a. f. [from levigate.] 

Levigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, 
tutty, and precious ftones, into a fubtile powder, 
by grinding upon marble with a muller; but un- 
lefs the intruments are extremely hard, they will 

* fo wear as to double the weight of the medicine. 
Quincy. 
Levite. x. /. [Jevita, Latin, from Levi. ] 
1. One of the tribe of Levis one born 
to the office of priefthood among the 
` Jews. 

In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons 
fucceeded in the place of the /evises among the 
Jews, who were as minifters and fervants to the 
priefts. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. A prieft: ufed in contempt. 


Levitican. adj. {from devite.] Belong- 
ing to the levites; making part of the 
religion of the Jews. 

By the /evitica/ law, both the man and the wo- 
man were ftoned to death ; fo heinous a crime was 
adultery. Ayliffe. 

Levity. n.f. [levitas, Latin.]} 

1. Lightnefs; not heavinefs ;. the quality 
by which aay body has lefs weight than 
another. 

He gave the form of levity to that which afcend- 
ed; to that which defcended, the form of gravity. 

Raleigh. 

This bubble, by reafon of its comparative /evity 
to the fluidity that enclofes it, would afcend to the 
top. ’ Bentley. 

2. Inconftancy ; changeablenefs. 

T hey every day broached fome new thing ; which 
reftlefs /evity they did interpret to be their growing 
in fpiritual perfection. Hooker. 
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Where wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword. 
knots ftrive, : 
Beaus banifh beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 


This erring mortals /evity may call. Pope. 
3. Untteadinefs ; laxity of mind. 
{ unbofom'd all my fecrets to thee ; 
Nor out of levity, but over- power'd ¿l 
By thy requeft. Milton's Agorifiese 


4. Idle pleafure; vanity. 

He never employed his cmnipotence out of /ewity 
or oftentation, but as the neceffities of men required. 
Calamy. 

5. Trifling gaiety ; ‘want of ferioufnels. 
Our graver bufinefs frowns at this /ewirys Shak. 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the Jewities, 
with which be faw too many corrupted.» Clarendon. 
That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanithed, 
and a fpirit of /evity and libertinifm, infidelity and 
profanenefs, itarted up in theroom of it. Attcrburye 


To LEVY. v. a. [lever, French.] ` 
1. To raife; to bring together: applied 
to men. : 
He refolved to finith the conqueft of Ireland, and 
to thatend/evied a mighty army. Davies ox Irelands 
2. To raife: applied to war. ‘this fenfe, 
though Milron’s, feems improper. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ftrife, 
Among themfelves, and /ev-y cruel wars. 
3- To raife: applied to money. 
Levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war. ° 
Numbers. 
Inftead of a thip, he fhould /evy upon his county 
fuch a fum of money. Clarendon. 


Levy. 2./. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of raifing money or men. -. 
They have already contributed all their fuper- 
fluous hands, and every ncw /evy they make muft 
be at the expence of their farms and commerce. 
Addifon's State of the Ware 
z. War raifed. 


Treafon has done his worft: nor fteel, nor poifon, 
Malice domeftick, foreign /evy, nothing 
Can touch him further!  Shakefpcare’s Machethe 

LEWD. adj. [Jenede, Saxon.] 

1. Lay; not clerical; from leod, people. 
It is fometimes grofs; ignorant. Ob- 
folete. 

For /ewyd men this book Iwrit. Bibip Grofthead. 


So thefe great clerks their little wifdom thew 
To mock the /ezud, as learn’d in this as they. 


Davies. 
2. Wicked ; bad; diffolute. 


Jf fome be admitted into the miniftry, either void 
of learning, or /ewd in life, are all the ref to be 
condemned ? W bitgifte. 

Before they did opprefs the people, only by colour 
of a lewd cuftom, they did afterwards ufe the fame 
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oppreffions by warrant. Daviis 
3- Luftful ; Ibidinous. 
He is not lolling on a /eced love-bed ; 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakefpeare. 


Then ¢ewd Anchemolus he laid in duft, 
Who ftain'd his ftep.dame’e bed with impious lufte 
Drydine 
Lewory. adv. [from lewd.] = 
1, Wickedly; naughtily. 
A fort of ‘naughty perfons, /ewd/y bent, 
Have praétis'd dangeroufly againft your ftate. Shake 
2. Libidinoufly ; luilfully. 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, Lewdly lov'd, 
Whofe wanton pieafures him too much did pleafe, 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. 
Spenjire 
So Jezudly dull his idle works appear, 
The wretched texts deferve no comments here. 
í Dryden. 
Lewoness. 2. /. [from Jewd.] Luttfal 


licentioufnefs. 
Suffer no Jewednefs, nor indecent fpeech, 
Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reache Dryd. 
Damianus's 
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Damianws’s letter to Nicholas is an avthentick 
record of the /ewdne/fes committed under the reign 
of celibacy. l Atterbury. 

LE'wWDSTER. n. f. [from /ewd.} A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleafures. 

Againít fuch lewdfers, and their lechery, 
Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Sbake/p. 

LEWIS D'OR. 2. /. [ 
French coin, in value twelve livres, now 
fettled at feventeen fhillings. Die. 

Lexirco' GRAPHER. a. fi [aAcdixtv and yeaQe; 
lexicographe, French.] A writer of dic- 
tionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that buhes 


himfelf in tracing the original, and de- | 


tailing the fignification of words. 
Commentators and /exicegrapbers acquainted with 

the Syriack language, have given thefe hints in their 

writings on fcripture. Watts. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. n. /. [Méx and yeadu. ] 
The art or practice of writing diction- 
aries. 

LE’XICON. 2. J- [asdixis.] A dictionary ; 
a book teaching the fignification of 
words. à 

Though a linguift fhould pride himfelf to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet 
if he had not ftudied the folid things in them as 
well as the words and lexicons, yet he were nothing 
fo much to be efteemed a learned man as any yeo- 

` man competently wife in his mother dialect only. 


Milton. 
Ley. nf. 

Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leag, a 
field or pafture, by the ufual melting of the letter z 
or ge Gibfon’s Camden. 

Li‘asre. adj. (liable, from lier, old 
French.] Obnoxious; not exempt; 
fubjeét: with zo. 

But what is ftrength without a double fhare 
Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 
Proudly fecure, yet liable to fall 
By weakeft fubtleties. Milton’s Agcniftes. 

The Englith boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted genius or learning ; and yet 
both of them are liable to many cenfures. Dryden. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private 
hand, might be /iah/e to many defe&s. Swift, 


Liar. n.f. [from lie. This word would 
analogically be ‘er; but this ortho- 
graphy has prevailed, and the conve- 
nience of diftinétion from ‘er, he who 
lies down, is fufficient to confirm it.] 
One who tells falfehood ; one who wants 


veracity. 
She's like a /iar, gone to burning hell! 

“Twas I that kill’d her. Shakefpeare’s Otbello. 
He approves the common /iar, fame, 

Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakefpeare. 
I do not rejeét his obfervation as untrue, mnch 

lefs condemn the perfon himfelf as a /iar, whenfo- 


ever it feems to be contradicted. Boyle. 
Thy better foul abhors a /iar’s part, 
Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope. 
Larn. adj. 
1. Mingled roan. Markham. 


2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired : 
as, he’s a /iard old man. 
Liva’tion. wf. [libatio, Latin. ] 
t. The act of pouring wine on the ground 
in honour of fome deity. ` 
In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that the 
vapour of the earth and wine may comfort the fpirits, 
provided jt be not taken for a heathen facrifice, or 
livation to the earth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. The wine fo poured. 
They had no other crime to objet againft 
the Chriftians, but that they did not offer up 
Vou. II. 


nch.) A golden | 
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fibaticnt, and the fmoke of faerifiees, to dead 
men. Stilling fleet on Romifo Idolatry. 
The goblet then the took, with nectar crown’d, 
Sprinkling the first /ibations on the ground. 
Dryden's Æ neid. 
Lı'BBARD. 2. f. [liebard, German ; deo- 
pardus, Latin.] A leopard. 
Make the /ibbard ftern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 
Spenfer. 
The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw. 
Milton. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembled 
to a /ibbard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots re~» 
prefent the difperfenefs of habitations, or towns of 
Africk. Brercwoed. 
LIBEL. »..f. [lidellus, Latin ; libelle, 
French. ] 
1. A fatire; defamatory writing ; a lam- 


poon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift? that 
ignominy ferves but to advance our future glory ; 
every fuch /ibel here becomes panegyrick there. 

Decay of Piety. 
Good heav’n! thatfots and knaves fhould be fo 
vain 
To with Heir vile refemblance may remain ! 
And ftand recorded, at their own requett, 
To future days, a /ibe/ or a jet. Dryden. 
2. [In the civil law.} A declaration or 
charge in writing againft a perfon exhi- 
bited in court. 
To Liber. w. n. (from the noun.] To 
fpread defamation, written or printed : 
it is now commonly ufed as an active 


verb, without the prepofition again/?. 
Sweet fcrawls to fly about the ftreets of Rome: 
What’s this but /ibelling againft the fenate,? 
Shakefpeare. 

He, like a privileg'd fpy, whom nothing can 

Dilcredit, /ide/s now ‘gainffeachyreat man. Donne. 
ToLi BEL. v. a. To fatirife; to lam- 
poon. 

Is the peerage of England difhonoured when a 
peer fuffers for histreafon ? if he be /idelled, or any 
way defamed, he has his feandalum magaatum to 
punifh the offender. Dryden. 

But what fo pure which envious tongues will 

{pare ? 
Some wicked wits have /ibell'd all the fair. Pope. 
Li’petrer. #. f. [from iel.) A de- 
famer by writing; a lampooner. 

Our common /ibe//ers are as free frum the impu- 
tation of wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, 
are called /:bel/ers and lampooners. Tarler. 

The common /idellers, in their invedtives, tax 
the church with an infaciable defire of power and 
wealth, equally common to all bodies of men. 

l ; Swift. 
Li BELLOUS. adj. [from /ibel.] Defama- 
tory. 3 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever 
been brewed, howfoever countenanced by a /ibellous 
pamphlet. Watton. 

Li'Berat. adj. [liberalis, Latin ; liberal, 
French. ] À 

t. Not mean; not low in birth; not low 
in mind. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. 

3. Munificent; generous ; bountiful ; not 
parfimonious. 

Her name was Mercy, well known over all, 
To be both gracious and eke /iberal. Fairy Queen. 

Sparing would thew a worfe fin than ill doétrine. 
Men of his way fhould be moft liberal, 


They're fet here for examples. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
Needs muft the pow'r 


That made ws) and for us this ample wosld, 


LIB 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite. 
The /iberal are fecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. 
Granvillee 
4. It has of before the thing, and zo before 
the perlon. 

There is no art better than to be /ideral of praile 
and commendation to others, in that wherein a 
man's fcit hath any perfection. Bacon's Effayse 

Several clergymen, otherwife little fond of obicure 
terms, are, in their fermons, very /iberal of all thofe 
which they find in ecclefiaftical writers, as if it were 
our duty to underftand them. Swifte 

Lipera Lity. z. f. [liberalitas, Latin ; 
liberalité, Fr.] Munificence; bounty ; 
generofity ; generous profufion. 

Why ‘fhould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? Shake/pearee 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine, 
That /iderality is but caft away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay 
Denbame 
LiBERALLY. adv. [from dderal. ] 
1. Bounteoufly ; bountifully ; largely. 
If any of you lack wifdom, let him afk of God, 
that giveth to all men /iberally, and upbraideth note 
Jamesz ie Se 
2. Not meanly; magnanimoufly. 
Li’pertine. æ. f. [dibertin, French.} 
1. One unconfined ; one ar liberty. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ftill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To fteal his {weet and honied fentences. 
Shakefpearc’s Henry Ve 
2. One who lives without reitraint or law. 

Man, the lawlefs libertine, may rove, 

Free and unqueftion'd. Rowe's Fane Shore 

Want of power is the only bound that a/iber tine 
puts to his views upon any of the fex. Clarifja. 

3. One who pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fuch like /ibertincs of fine © Shake{pearte 

That word may be applied to fome few libertines 
in the audience. Collier's View of the Stages 

4. [In law; “bertinus, Latin.] A freed- 
man ; or rather, the fon of a freedman. 

Some perfons’are forbidden to be accufers on the 
{core of their fex, as women; others on the fcore ° 
of their age, as pupils and infants; others on the 
fcore of their condition, as Jiberrines againft their 
patrons. Ayliffe's Parergons 

Li’perTIne. adj. [dibertin, french.) Li- 
centious ; irreligious. | 

There are men that marry not, but chufe rather 
a libertine and impure fingle lite, than to be yoked 
in marriage. Bacone 

Might not the queen make diligent inquiry, if 
any perfon about her fhould happen to be of Jibertine 
principles or morals ? Swis Proje 

Lipertinism. 2. f. [from libertine] Ir- 
religion ; licentioufnefs of opinions and 
‘practice. 

That fpirit of rcligion and ferioufnefs vanifhed 
all at once, and a (pirit of liberty and (ibertinifm, of 
infidelity and profancnefs, ftarted up in the room of 
ite Atterbury’s Sermonse 

Liserty. n.f. [libert2, French; liber- 
tas, Latin. | 
t. Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My mafter knows of your being here, and hath 
threatened to put me into everlafting /iberty, if I 
tell you of it; for he fwears, he'll turn me away. 

Shakefpeares 

O- liberty ! thou goddefs, heav'nly bright! 
Profufe ot blifs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleafures ip thy preisoce reigns Addipre 

F 2. Exempuor 


Mikon 
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2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate’ 


government. 
Jufly thou abhorr'ft 

The fon, who, on the quiet ftate of man 
Such trouble brought, affecting to fubdue 
Razional /iderty; yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapfe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells. 

Milton. 

3. Freedom, as oppofed to neceflity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination, or thought of the mind, whereby either 
of them is preferred to the other. Leche. 

As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is fuch, 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the prefcrence of the mind, there we are 
at liberty. _ Locke. 

4. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. 

His majefty gave not an intire country to any, 
much lefs did he grant jura regalia, or any extraor- 
dinary liberties. Davies. 

5. Relaxation of reftraint: as, he fees him- 
felf at Jiberty to chufe his condition. 

Licenfe they mean when they ery liberty. Milton. 

6. Leave ; permiffion. 

I fhall take the liberty to confidera third ground, 

which, with fome men, has the fame authority. 

Locke. 

Lisi pinous. adj. [libedinofus, Latin. ] 
Lewd; luftful. 

None revolt from the faith; becaufe they muft 
not look upon a woman to luft after her, but be- 
caufe they are much more reftrained from the per- 
petration of their lufts. Jf wanton glances and 
libidinous thoughts had been permitted by the gof- 
pel, they would have apoftatized neverthelefs. 

Bentliy. 


Lisi’pixousty. adw. [from libidinous. | 
Lewdly ; luitfully. 


Li’srav. adj. [/bralis, Lat.] Of a pound. 


weight. Dia. 
Lisra Rian. n. f. [librarius, Latin. ] 
1. One who has the care of a library. 
2. One who tranfcribes or copies books. 

Charybdis thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds the 
waves: this muit be underftood of regular tides. 
There are indeed but two tides in a day, but this is 
the error of the /ibrarians. Broome. 

Liprary. a2. J. [librarie, French.) A 
large collection of books, publick or 
private. 

Then as they ‘gan his /thrary to view, 

And antique regifters for to avife, 
‘There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 
An antient book, hight Briton’s monuments. 
. Fairy Queen. 

I have given you the /ibrary of a painter, and a 

eatalogue of fuch books as he ought to read. 
Dryden's Dufrefncy. 
Jo Li’srate. v. a. (libro, Latin.] To 
poife $ to balance; to hold in equipoife. 
Linra tion. #. f. [libratio, Latin; libra- 
tion, French. } 
1. The fate of being balanced. 
foe is what may be faid of the balance, and the 
ibratizn of the body. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
There pinions ail” frie 
In loofe fibrations Rretch'd, to truft the void 
Trembling refufe. Thomfon's Spring. 
2. [In aftronomy. ] 

Libration is the balancing motion or trepida- 
tion in the firmament, whereby the declination of 
the fun, and the latitude of the ftars, change from 
time ta time. Aftronomets likewife afcribe to the 
moon a libratory motion, or motion of trepidation, 
which they pretend is from ealt to weft, and from 
north to fouth, becaufe that a: full mvon they 
fometioss difcoves parts of her dilk which are not 
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difeovered at other times. Thefe kinds are eall- 
ed, the one a /ibvation in longitude, and the other 
a libration in latitude. Petites this, there is a 
third kind, which they call an apparent /idration, 
and which confifts in this, that when the moon 
is at cher greateft elongation from the fouth, her 
axis being then almoft perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptick, the fun muft enlighten towards 
the north pole of the moon fome parts which he 
did not before, and that, on the contrary, fome 
parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the 
oppofite pole are cbfcured ; and this produces the 
fame cffe& which the /idrarion in latitude does. 
Dié&. Trev. 

Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do 
not all make intire revolutions; for the moon 
maketh only a kind of /ibration, or a reciprocated 
motion on her own axis. Grew. 

Li’sratory, adj. [from libro, Latin.) 
Balancing ; playing like a balance, 
Lice, the plural of loufe. 
Red blifters rifing on their paps appear, 
And flaming catbuncles, and noifome fweat, 
And clammy dews, that loachfome /ice beget ; 
Till the flow-creeping evil eats his way. Dryd. Vir. 
Li’ceBane, #. Je [lice and bane.) A 
plant. 
LICENSE. n. f. [licentia, Latin; licence, 
French. ]} 
1. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal 
and neceffary reftraint. 

Some of the wifer, feeing that a popular /icence is 
indeed the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the 
reft to make Mufidorus their chief. | Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 
With fuch full /icence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Sbhake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their fenfelefs moods, 

And ftill revolt when truth would fet them free} 


Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton. 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn'd to /icenfe by too juft a name. Rofccm. 


Though this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a 
ftate of licence; though man, in that ftate, have an 
uncontroulable liberty to difpofe of his perfon or 
poffeffions, yet he has not liberty to deftroy him- 
feif. Locke. 

2. A grant of permiffion. 

They fent fome to bring them a licence from the 
fenate. 5 Juditb, xi. 14. 

Thofe few abftra&t names that the fchools forged, 
and put into the mouths of their fcholars, could 
Never yet get admittance into common ufe, or ob- 
tain the /icemce of publick approbation. Locke. 

We procured a /icence of the duke of Parma to 
enter the theatre and gallery. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Liberty ; permiffion. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accufed 
have the accufers face to face, and have licence to 
anfwer for himfelf. Acts. 

To Li’cense. v. a. [licencier, French. ] 
1. To permit by a legal grant. 
Wit’s Titans brav'd the fkies, 
And the prefs groan'd with /icens‘d blafphemies. 
Pope. 
z2. To difmifs; to fend away. Not in 
ufe. 

He would play well, and willingly, at fome games 
of greateft attention, which thewed, that when he 
litted he could /icenfe his thoughts. Wotton. 


Li’censer. a. f. [from licenfe.}) A 
granter of permiffion; commonly a tool 
of power. 

Licentiate. n. f. [licentiatus, low 
Latin. ] 

1. Aman who ufes licenfe. Not in ufe. 

The Jicentiates fomewhat licentioufly, left they 
fhould prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon them- 


felves for doubling or rejecting a letter, if the fenfe 
fall aptly. Carden. 
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2. A degree in Spanifh univerfities, 
A man might, after that time, fue for the degree 
of licentiate or mafter in this faculty 
To Lice’ NTIATE, v. a. [licentier, Fr.) 
To permit; to encourage by licenfe. 
We may not hazard either the ftifling of generous 
inclinations, or the Jicentiating of any thing that is 
cnarie. ; L'Efrange. 
Lice nriovs. adj. [licencieux, French ; 
licentiofus, Latin. } 
1. Unreftrained by law or morality, 
Later ages pride, like corn-fed iteed, 
Abus’d her plenty, and fat fwoln cacreafe, 
To all ficentious lut, and “gan exceed 
The meafure of her mean, and natural firft nezd. 
Fairy Qucen. 
How would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ft thou but hear 1 were /icentious ? 
And that this body, confecrate to thee, 
With ruffian luft thould be contaminate? Slakefpr 
2. Prefumptuous ; unconfined. 
The Tyber, whofe dicenrious waves 
So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 
Now runs a fmooth and inoffenfive courfe. Rofconr 
Lice’nrious.y. adv. [from licentions. } 
With too much liberty; without juit re- 
ftraine. | 
The licentiates, fomewhat /fentiow/ly, will pardon 
themfelves. Camden’s Remains. 
LICENTIOUSNESS. n.f. [from licentious.} 
Boundlefs liberty; contempt of juf re- 
ftrainc. 
One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand 
children, if the /icentiou/ne/s thereof be not timely 


reftrained. Raleigh. 
This cuftom has been always looked upon, by 


> 


the wifeft men, as an effet of licentioufnefs, and not. 


of liberty. Swift. 
During the greateft licentiou/nefs of the prefs, the 
character of the queen was infulted. Swift. 


Licu. n.f. [lice, Saxon.] A dead car- 
cafe; whence /ichavake, the time or a& 
of watching by the dead; Uichgate, the 
gate through which the dead are car- 
ried to the grave; Lichfield, the field 
of the dead, a city in Staffordhhire, 
fo named from martyred chriftians. 
Salve magra-parens. Lichwake is ftill 
retained in Scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li'cuown. n. f. [lich and owl.] A fort 


of owl, by the vulgar fuppofed to fore- 
tel death. 


To Lick. vw. a. [licean, Saxon ; lecken, 
Dutch. } 


1. To pafs over with the tongue. 
7Efculapius went about with a dog and a fhe- 
goat, both which he ufed much in his cures; the 
firk for licking all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's 
milk fur the difeafes of the ftomach and lungs. 
Temples 
A bear's a favage beaft ; 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has /ick'd it into fhape and frame. Hudibras. 
He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 
And /icks the drooping leaves, and dries the Jews. 
Drydene 
I have feen an antiquary /ick an old coin, among 
other trials, to diftinguith the age of it by its tafte. 
Addifone 
2. To lap; totake in by the tongue. 
a At once pluck out 
The multitud‘nous tongue ; let them not Jick 
The {weet which is their poifon. Sbake/pearte 
3. Yo Lick wp. ‘Yodevour. 
Now thali this company /ick xp all that are round 
about us, as the ox /icketh up the grafs. Numbers. 
When luxury has /ick’d wp all chy pelf, 
Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truftees, thyfelf : 
Think how pofterity will treat thy name. Pope. 
Lick. 


Ayliffe . 
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Licx. x. f. [from the verb.] A blow; 
‘rough ufage. A low word. 
. — Heturred upon me as round as a chafed boar, 
and gave me a /ick acrofs the face. Dryden. 
LrckerisH. } aay. [hiccena, a glutton, 
Li’cxsrous.§ Saxon. This feems to be 
the proper way of fpelling the word, 
- which has no affinity)with /iguor, but 
with dike. ] 
g. Nice in the choice of food. 

Voluptuous men facrifice all fubfantial fatisfac- 

tions to a liguori/b palate. L’Eftrange. 
2. Eager; greedy to fwallow; eager not 
with hunger but guft. 

It is never tongue-tied, where fit commenda- 
tion, whereof womankind is fo lickerifb, is offered 
unto it. Sidney. 

Strephon,:fond boy; delighted, did not know 
That ic was love that fhin’d in fhining maid ; 

But /ick'rcus, poifon'd, fain to her would go. 

Sidney. 

Certain rare manufcripts, fought in the moft re- 

- mote parts by Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, 
had been left to his widow, and were upon fale to 

the jefuits, /iquorifs chapmen of all fuch ware. 
Wotton. 

In vain he proffer'd all his goods to fave 

His body, deftin'deto that living grave; 
The liguorifo hag rejects the pelf with fcorn, 
. And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. 
Dryder. 
_. In fome provinces they were fo Jigucrifb after 
man’s fich, that they would fuck the blood as it 
_ tun from the dying man. Locke. 
3. Nice; delicate ; tempting the appetite. 
This fenfe I doubt. 
Would'ft thou feek again to trap me here 
» With lickerifb baits, fit tovenfnare a brute? Miltone 


“Li’cxerisHNess. x. f. [trom lickerifo.] 


Nicenefs of palate. 
Livcerics. n. fe [yruxvcea ; liguoricia, 
” Italian.] A root of {weet tafte. 
Liquorice root is long and flender, externally of 
aGufky reddifh brown, buc within of a fine yel- 
low, full of juice, and of a tafte fweeter than 
fugar; it grows wild in many parts of France, 
~ Italy, Spain, and Germany. ‘The infpiffated juice 
_ ef this root is brought to us from Spain and Hol- 
land ; from the firit of which places it obtained 
the name of Spaniih juice. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 


LICTOR. a. f. (Latin.} A beadle that 
attended the confuls to apprehend or 


punih criminals. 
Saucy Leors 
“ Will catch at us like trumpets. 
Proconfuls to their provinces 

Hafting, or on return, in robes of fate, 

Liécrs and rods the enfigns of their power. Milton. 

Democritus could feed his {pleen, and fhake 
His fides and thoulders till he telt ‘em ake; 
Though in his countvy-town no /iG:rs were, 

Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Lip. 2. f. (ph, Saxon; lied, German. | 
3. A.cover; any thing that (huts down 

over a veffel; any ftopple that covers 

the mouth, but not enters it. 

Hope, initead of flying off with the reft, Ruck 
fo clofe to the /id of the cup, that it was fhut 
down upon her. Addifon. 

2. The membrane that, when we deep or 
wink, is drawn cver'the eye. 

Do not for ever, with thy veiled lds, 

Seek for thy noble father in the-duit. Shakefpearc. 

` Our eyes have /ids, our eass fiil ope we keep. 
Davies. 

That eye dropp'd fenfe diftinét and clear, 

Az any mule’s tongue could fpeak 5 

When from its lid a peariy tear 
Raw tickling down her beauteous cheek. Prier. 


Skake{peare. 


LIE 
The rod of Hermes 
~ To fleep could mortal eye-dids fixy: 
And drive departed fouls to Styx ; 
That rod was jutt.a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britith fenate’s lids 
Could fcatter opium full as well). 
And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift. 
Liz. 2. f. [lie, French.} Any thing im- 
pregnated with fume other body ; as, 
foap or falt. 
Chamber-Jie breeds fleaslike a loach. Shakefp. 
Alt liquid things concoéted by heat become yel - 
low; as /ye, wort, Gc. Peacham cn Drawing. 
Lig. 2. f | lize, Saxon.) 
1. A criminal falfehood. 
Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I'll prove the /ie thou fpeak'{t. Shakefpeare’s Mach. 
A lye is properly an outward fignification of 
fomething contrary to, or at leaft befide, the in- 
ward fenfe of the mind; fo that when one thing 
is fignified or expreffed, and the fame thing not 
meant or intended, that is properly a ‘ye.  Southe 
Truth is the object of our underftanding, as good 
is of our will; and the underftanding can nu more 
be delighted with a:/ye, than the will can chufe an 
apparent eyil. Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour {peak that which is 
not true, and I fay to him, This is not true, or 
this is falfe, I only convey to him the naked idea 
of his error; this is the primary idca: but if 1 
fay it is a Zie, the word Jie carries alfo a fecondary 
idea ; for it implies both the faliehood of the 
f{peech, and my reproach and cenfure of the fpeaker. 
Watts’s Logick. 
2. A charge of falfehood : to give the Jie, 
is a formulary phrafe. 
That Jie fhall lye fo heavy on my f{word, 
That it thall render vengeance and revenge ; 
Till thou the fie giver, and that /ic, reft 
In earth as quiet as thy father's fkull. Shake/peare. 
It is a contradi€tion to fuppofe, that whole na- 
tions of men fhould unanimoufly give the jie to 
what, by the moft invincible evidence, every one 
of them knew to be true. Locke. 
Men will give thcir own experience the /ie, ra- 
ther than admit of any thing difagreeing with thefe 
tenets. Locke. 
3. A fiction. This fenfe is ludicrous. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a /ie. Dryden. 
To Liz. vene {leoxan, Saxon; Ziegen, 
Dotch. } 


1. To utter criminal falfehood. 

I know not where he lodges; and for me to de- 
vife a lodging, and fay, He lies here, or he lies 
there, were to die in mine own throat. Shake/pcare. 

If afoul /ye unto his neighbour in that which 
was delivered him to keep, he thall reftore that 


which was delivered. Lev. 
Should I Zye againft my right? ‘Fob, xxxiv. 6. 
2. To exhibit talfe reprefentation. 
Inform us, will the emp`ror treat? 
Or do the prints and papers /ie ? Swift. 


To LIE. w. n. pret. I lay; I bawe lain or 
lien. [lezgan, Saxon ; liggen, Dutch. ] 
1. To reft horizontally, or with very great 

inclination againft fomething elfe. 
2. To reft ; to prefs upon. 
Death /ies on her like an untimely fhow’r 
Upon the fweeteft flow’r of ail the field. Shakefp. 
Lie heavy on him; earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy luad on thee. 
Epitaph on Vanbrugh. 
3. To be repofited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations lie in glory, evcry 
one in his own houfe. Ha. xiv. 13. 
I will Jie with my fathers, and thou fhalt carry 
me out of Egypt, and bury me in your burying- 
place. Gen. xlvii. 30. 
4. To be in a ftate of decumbirure. 
How many good young princes would do fo; their 
fathers /ying ty Sick as youss at this tmeis? Slak. 


LIE 
My Hetle daughter /jerth at the point of death 3 
I pray thee come. and lay thy hands on her, that 
fhe may be healed. Mark. 
5. To pafs the time of fleep. 
The watchful. traveller, 
That by the moon's miftaken light did rife, 
Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes. Dryde 
Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted fiie; 
Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern Jie. Priore 
6. To be laid up or repofited. 
I have feen where copperas is made, great vatiety 
of them, divers-of which I have yet /ying by me. 


Boyles ps 


7. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quar- 
rel with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has 
ever /ien at their hearts. Temple. 

8. To refide. 
If thou doeft well, fhalt thou. not be accepted ? 
and if thou doelt not well, fin /icth at the door. 
Gen. ive 7o 
9. To be placed or fituated, with refpect 
to fomething elfe. 


Deferts, where there /ay no waye Wifdime 
I fly 
To.thofe happy climes that /ie, 
Where day never fhuts his eyes Milton. 


There /ies our way, and that our paflage home. 

, Drydene 

Envy /ies between beings equal in nature, though: 
unequal in circumftances. Cellicr of Enaye 

The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, Jies 
out of the road. Locke on Education. 

What /ies beyond our pofitive idea towards infi- 
nity, /ies in obfcurity, and has the undcterminate 
confufion of a negative idea Lockee 

10. To prefs upon afflictively, 

Thy wrath /ieth hard upon me, and thou haft 
affiiéted me with all thy waves. Pfahinse 

He that commits a fin fhall find 
The prefling guilt /ie heavy on his mind, 

Though bribes or favour fhall affert his caufe. Creech. 

Shew the power of religion, in abating that 
particular anguifh which fecms to /ie fo heavy om 
Leonora. Addijone: 

11. To be troublefome or tedious. 

Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of 
luxury, fhould have fpent their time, at leat what 
lay upon their hands, in chemiftry, ic cannot be 
denied but princes may pafs their time advantage- 
oufly that way. Templee 

] would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a lofa 
how to empley thofe ‘hours that /ie upon thelr 
hands. Addijon’s Guardian. 

(2. To be judicially imputed. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her loofe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than fharp words, let it /ie on my 
head. Shakcfpearee 

13. To be in any particular ftate. 

If. money. go before, all ways do /ie open. Shake 

The highways /ie wafe, the wayfaring man 


ceafeth. Vfaiah. 
The feventh year thou fhalt let it ret and lie 
ftill. Exoduse 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particu- 
lar fubje&t cannot be improved, merely becaufe it 
has /ain without improvement. Watts 

14. To be in a ftate of concealment. ` 

Many things in them /ie concealed te us, which: 

they who were concerned underftood.at firft fight. 


Lockes 
15. To be in prifon. 
Your imprifonment fhall not be lòng; 
I will deliver you, or elfe /ie for yous Shakefpeare. 


16. To be in a bad ftate. 
Why will you /ie pining and pinching yourfelf in: 
fuch a lunefome, ftarving courfe of life ? 
L'Eftrange’s Fables. 
The. generality of mankind /ie pecking at one 
another, till one by one. they are all torn to pieces. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


Ea Ave 


. 


LIE 


Are the gods to do your drudgery,'and you /le 
bellowing with your finger in your mouth? 
L'Efrenge's Falles. 
17. To be ina helplefs or expofed ftate. 
To {ce a hated perfon fuperior, and to Jie under 
the anguith of a difadvantage, is far enough from 
diverüon. Coeilicr. 
It is but a very (mall comfort, that a plain man, 
dying under a tharp fit of the fone for a wrek, re- 
ceives from this fine fentence. Tillotfon. 
Asa man fhould always be upon his guard againft 
the vices to which he is molt cxpofed, fo weifhould 
take a more than ordinary care not to /ie at the 
mercy of the weather in our moral conduét. 
Adcifcn’s Frecbolder. 
The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and 
collected from a moft miferable race of farmers, at 
whofe mercy cvery minifter /ics to be defrauded. 


Swift. 
18. To confift. 


The image of it gives me content already ; and 
I truft it will grow to a moit profperous perfeCtion. 
=—İt fies much in your holding ups Shake/peare. 
He that thinks that diverfion may not /ie in hard 
labour, forgets the early rifing, and hard riding of 
hunt{men. Locke. 
19. To be in the power; to belong to. 
Do'ft thou endeavour, as much as in thee /ies, 
to preferve the lives of all ‘men ? 
Duppa's Rules for Deveticn. 
Re thews himfelf very malicious if he knows J 
deferve credit, and yet goes abuut to blat it, as 
much as in him /ies. Stilling fleet on Idolatry. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it /ies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 
20. To te valid in a court of judicature: 
as, an action Jeth againft one, 
21. To coft: as, it dies me in more mo- 
ney. 
22. To Lie at. Toimportune; to terme. 
23. To Lie by. To reft; to remain fill. 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the fea, 
Hung thcir heads, and then /cy by 3 
In fwect mufick is fuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall afleep, or ‘hearing die. Shakelp. Hen. VIII. 
24. To Lie down. Toreft; to gointo a 
` ftate of repofe. 
The leopard fhall /ie down with the kid. 
Tjaiab, xi. 6. 
The needy fhall Zie down in fafety. Ifa. xiv. 30. 


25. To Lit down. * To fink into the 


grave. 
His bones are full of the fin of his yonth, which 
fhall /ie dorun with bim in the dut. Job, xx. 11. 


26. Yo Lie iz. To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handfome it is to die in and fleep, 
or to loufe themfelves in the fun-fhine, they that 
have been but a while in Ireland can well witnefs. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

You conbne yourfelf moft unreafonably. Come ;’ 
you muft go vifit the lady that /icsin. Shake/p. Cor. 

She had /ain in, and her right breat had been 
apoftcmated. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The do€tor has practifed both by fea and ite, 
and therefore cures the green fickne(’s and /yings in. 

SpePater. 

When Florimel defign'd to Jie privately in ; o 
She chofe with-fuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 

That her nurfe, nay her midwife, {carce heard 

her once fqueal. Prior. 

THiyftcrical affcétions are-contra&ted by accidents 
in dyixg in. 

7. To Lie under. To be fubje& to; to 
be oppreffed by. : 

A generous perfon will fie under a great dif- 
advantage. Sma!ridge’s Sermors. 

This miftake never ought to be imputed to Dry- 
den, but to thefe who fulfered fo noble a genius to 
Se wader necefity. Pope. 


Arbuthnot on Dict. ` 


LIE 


Purope lay then under a deep lethargy, and was 
no otherwife to be refcued but by one that would 
cry mightily. Atterbury. 

28. To Lig spon. To become the matter 
of obligation or duty. 

Thefe are not places merely of favour, the charge 
of fouls /ies wpcn them; the grcateft account where- 
of will be required at their hands. Bacon. 

Jt fhould /ie apon him’ to make out how mat- 
ter, by undireéted motion, could at firk neceffa- 
rily fall, without ever erring or mifcarrying, into 
{uch a curious formation of human bodies. 

Berzley's Sermons. 

29. To Lie with. To converfe in bed. 

Pardon me, Baffanio, 
For by this ring the /ay with me. Shakefpeare. 

30. It may be obferved of this word in 
general, that it commonly implies fome- 
thing of fluggithnefs, inaction, or ftcadi- 
nefs, applied to perfons; and fome gra- 
vity or permanency of condition, ap- 
plied to things. 

Lier. adj. [leor, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] 
Dear; beloved. Obfolete. 

My Jicfcft lord the thus beguiled had, 

For he was fieth; all fieth doth frailty breed. 
Fairy Queen. 
You, with the reft, 
Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head ; 
And with your beft endeavour have ftirr'd up 
My liefef liege to be mine enemy. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Lier. adv. Willingly: now ufed only 
in familiar {peech. | 

If I could fpeak fo wifely under an-arreft, I 
would fend for certain of my creditors; and yet 
to fay the truth, I had as /ief have the foppery of 
freedom, as the’morality of imprifonment. Shak. 

Ligce. adj. [lige, Fr. ligio, Italian ṣi- 
gius, low Lat. ] 

1. Bound by fome feudal tenure; fub- 
ject: whence Legeman for fubject. 

2. Sovereign. [This fignification feems 
to have accidentally rifen from the for- 
mer, the lord of Ziege men, being by 
miltake called Ziege lord. } ; 

Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry 
VIII. for their king and /iege lord? Spenfer. 

My lady /iege, faid he, 
What all your fex defire is fovereignty. Dryden. 

So much of it as is founded on the Jaw of na. 
ture, may he ftiled natural religion ; that is to fay, 
a devotednefs unto God our /iege lord, fo as to aét 
in all things according to his will.  Grew’s Cofm. 

Linge. 2. f. Sovereign; fuperior lord: 
{carcely in ufe. 

O pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears 
I had foreftall'dithis dear and. deep rebuke. Sbakef. 

The other part referv'd I by confent, 

For that my fovereign dicge was in my debt. Shakef. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in confternation wait 
Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their Jicgee 

Philips. 

Li’eGeMan. x. f. [from liege and man.:] 
A fubje&: notin ufe. 

This /icg:man `gan to wax more bold, 

And when he felt the folly of his lord, 
In his own kindy he ‘gan himfelf unfold. Fairy Q. 

Sith then the anceftors of thofe that now live, 
yielded themfelves then fubjects and Jicgemen, thall 
it not tye their children to the fame fubjeétion ? 

; Spenferon Irclands 

Stand, ho! who is there? 
—Friends to this ground, and /i¢gemen to the Dane. 

Shakefpcare. 

Li'ecer. n. f. [more proper kgier, or 

ledger:] A refident ambaffador. 

His paffions and his fears 
Lie /iegers for you in his breast, and there 
Negouate your affairs. Denbew's Sopky. 


LIE 


Liew, the participle of lie. 


One of the people might lightly have Ziem wick 

thy wife. Gen. xxVi. 100 
LienTe RICK. adj. [from dientery.] Per- 
taining to a lientery. 

There are many medicinal preparations of iron, 
but none equal to the tin@ture made without acids ; 
efpecially in obftrudtions, and to ftrengthen the 
tone of the parts; as in Jienterick and other like 
cafes. Grew's Mufaum. 

Liventery. n. f. [from ator, leve 
fmooth, and fireon, inteffinum, gut; liene 
terie, Fr.] A particular lootenefs, or 
diarrhoea, wherein the fcod paffes fo 
fuddenly through the tomach and guts, 
as to be thrown out by ool with little 
or no alteration, — Quincy. 

Li‘er. 2. /. [from to /e.] One that reft 
or lics down, or remains concealed. 

There were /iers in ambufh again{ft him behind 
the city. Jf- viii 146 

LIEU. naf. [French.] Place; room sit 
is.only ufed with sz > in lieu, inftead.' 

God, of his great ‘lit:crality, had determined} is 


lieu of man's endeavours, to beftow the fame by * 


the rule of ‘that juftice whichibeft befeemeth him. 
haw , Hooker. 
In licwof fuch an increafeof dominion, itis our 
bufinefs to extend our trades Addifun's Freeboldere 
Lieve. adv. [See Lier.) Willingly. 
Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as /tewe 
the town-crier had fpoke my lines. Shakefpeare. 
A@tion is death to fome fort of people, and they 
would as lieve hang as work. L'Eftrangee 
Ligute’ nancy. ne f> [leutenance, Fr, 
from lieutenant.) 
1. The office of a lieutenant. 
If fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you out of yout 
lieuterancy, it had been better you had not kiffed 
_, your three fingers fo oft. Sbake/peares 
2. The body of lieutenants. > 
t> The lift of undifputed matters, is hardly fo long 
as the lift of the liewteaancy of our metropolis. 
Felton on she Claffichse 


LIEUTENANT. n. Je  [lieutenant, 
French. ] 

1.°A deputy ; one wHo acts by vicarious 
authority. 


Whither away fo fait? 
—No farther than the tower. 
— We'll enter all together, 
And in good time here the /ieutenant comes. 
Shakefpeara, 
I muft put you in mind of the lords dicutenants, 
and deputy /iewtenants, of the counties: their pro- 
per ufe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppofe an invafion from abroad, or a rebellion or 
{edition at home. Bacon. 
Killing, as it isconfidered in itfelf without alt 
undue circumftances, was never prohibited to the 
lawful _magiftrate, who is the vicegerent or lieste- 
nant of God, from whom he derives his power of 
life and death. Bramball againft Hobbes. 
Sent by our new /iextenant, who in Rome, 
And fince from me, has heard. of your renown, 
I come to ofer peace. Phitips’s Britons 
2. In war, one who holds the nex: rank ` 
to a fuperior of any denomination; as, 
a general has his dicutenant generals,.a 
colonel his /iextenant colonel, and a cap- 


tain fimply his lieutenant. : 

It were meet that fuch captains only were em- 
ployed as have formerly ferved in that country, and 
been at leaft disusenants there.  Spenfer on Ircland. 

According to military cuftom the place was 
good, and the /ieutenant of the colonel’s company 
might well pretend to the next vacant captainthip. 

Wottene 


LIF 


The earl of Effex was made /ieutenant peneral of | 


‘the army ; the moft popular man of the king- 
dom, and the darling of the fwordmen. C/arcadon. 
His [eutenant, engaging againit bis pofitive or- 
ders, being beaten by Lyfander, Alcibiades was 
‘again banifhed. ` Swift. 
~ Canft thou fo many gallant foldiers fee, — ~ 
And captains 7" fizatenants Ni $ for me? fh) 


LIEUTE’NANTSHIP. 2. [from leute- |. 
nant.) The rank or office of lieutenant. 


Lire. naf. plural /ves. [lipian, to live, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Union and co-operation of foul with 
- body; ; vitality ; 3 animation, oppofed to 
(an ixanimate fate. 
On thy life no more. 
pœ My life 1 never held but as a pawn 
< To wage againit thy foes. Shakefp. 
She thews a body rather than a /ife, 
_ of itatue than abreather. Shakelp. Ant. and Clecpat. 
_ Let the waters bring forth abundantly the mov- 
ing creature that hath /ife. . Gene i le 20. 
The identity of the fame man confi ifts in nothing 
but a participation of the fame continued Jift, by 
conffantly fleeting particles of matter, in fucceffion 
vitally united to the fame organized body. Locke. 
2. Prefent flate; as diting from other 
parts of human exiitence.- 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother ! 
So like, that'we may take the one for Cother ! 
Dream of-a fhadow! a reficétion made 
4 from the fale glories of the gay reflected bow, 
_ + ds more a folid thing than'thou ! 
* Thou weak built ifthmus, that doft proudy rife 
Up betwixt two eternities ; 
Yet canit not wave nor wind fuftain, 


cing Lear. 


But, broken and o’erwhelm'd, the ocean meets | 


again. 

When I confider /ife, “tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool’d by hope men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
‘To-morrow’s falfer than the former day ; 
“Lies more; and when it fays we hall be bleft 
With fome new joy, takes off what we poffeft. 


Cowley. 


‘Stranze cozenage! none would'live pat years again, f 


Yet all hope plieafure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of /ife think to receive 
What the fr {prightly sunning could not give : 
I'm ur'd of waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, 
s o@Dryden. 
Howe'er ‘tis well that while mankind 
y Through /i ife’ s-perverle meanders errs, 
He can imagin’d pleafures find, 
_ To-combat again&t real cares. Prior. 
So peaceful fhalt thon end thy blifeful days, 
And fteal chyfclf trom life. by flow decays. 
3. Enjoyment, or poffeiiion of exiftence, 
as oppofed to death. 
Then avarice "gan through his veins to infpire 
His greedy: i fi and kindle Afe devouring fire. 
Fairy Queen. 
- "Their aahyptorsi is to have my /ife: 
And, if my death might make this ifland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
J would expend it with all wiltingnefs. Shakefpeare. 
Nor love thy /ife, nor hate ; but what thou liv'ft 
Rive well, how long or fhort permit to Heav'n. 
Milton. 
He entreated me not to take his /i ‘fe but exa& a 
fum of money. Brosme on the O4y/]-y. 
4 Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 
His gufhing entrails fmõak`d upon the ground, 
» And the warm /ife came iffuing through the wounds 
i Pepe. 
5. Condu&; manner of living with re- 
fpe& to virtue or vice. 
His faith perhaps in fome nice tenete wie 
Pe wrong 5 his /ife I'm fure was in the right. 
Crwley. 
Henry and Edward, brighteft fons of fame, 
Ard vituo Aified, amorc facic names 


—_ - = 
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LJ 


Pope. | 
14. Spirit; brifknefs; vivacity 5, refolu- 


LIF 


Akte a life of glorious toils endus"d, ~ 
Clos’ their long glories with a figh. 
| -PU teach my family to lead good /ives. 
Mrs. Barker. 
6. Condition ; manner of liviag withre- 


{pect to:happinefs and mifery. 
Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines: leds 


Pope. 


So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden; 


. Continuance of our prefent itate: as, 
“half his life was {pent in ftudy. 


Some have not any clear ideas all ha wee Locke. 

Untam’'d and fierce the tyger ftill remains, 

And tires’bis /ife with biting on his chains. Prior. 
The adminiftration of this bank vis» for Wye, 

and partly in the hands,of the chief citizens... 
Addifen on Italy: 

8. The living Foes: “oppofed to copies. 

That is the beft part of beauty which a pictpre 
cannot exprefs, no, nor thé firtt fight of the /ife. 

i > Bacca’s Eifays. 

Let him viftt eminent perfons of great name 

“abroad, that he may>tell, how therdifmagreethowith 
the fame. Bagr. 

He that would be a maftcr, mùft draw by the 
life as weld a9 copy from originals and jointtheory 
and experience together. ha» Cllliar. 

ig. Exačt refemblance: with zo before it: 

d believe no’ character of) any perfon wag ever, 
better drawn ¢o the Ji/¢ thaw this. Denham. 

Rick carvings, portraiture, and imag’ ry, 
Where evry figure to the Jife exprefs'd 
The godhead® § pow T. Dryden's Kright’s Tale. 

He faw in order painted’on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, 
Ali to the life, and every leader knowns Dryden. 

10. General Rate of man. 
Studious they appear 
OF arts that polfth /i/23 inventors rare $ H 
Unmindful of their Maker. 

All-that cheers or foftens lift, 

The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
11. Common oceurrences 3 Ai atian aftairs ; 
the courfe of things. 

This I know, not only by reading of books in 
my ftudy, butalfo by Pipens of life abroad in 
the world. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfcure and fubtile ; But 'to know 
That which before.us lies in daily tife, 

“Is the prime wifdom. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
12. Living perilon": 

Why fhould I play the Roman fool, andidie . 
On my own fword? whiltt Isfee dives theegafhes , 
Do better upon them. Shakefpeare’s Mactetb. 

3. Narrative of a hfe pal. 
Plutarch, that writes his life; 
Tals us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife. .. 


Milton. 


Popes 


tion. 

The Helots bent NSh eaaa with a new life 
of refclution, .as if tbeir captain hag béenoa root 
out of which their courage’ had fprung. Sidney. 

They ‘have no notion of Afe’and fire in fancy 
and in words; and any thing that is juit irt gram- 
mar and in meafure, is as good oratory ‘and poetry 


to them as the beft. "Felton. 
Not with half the fire and /ife, 
With which he’kife’d Amphytrion’s wife. “Prizr. 


15. Animal; animated exiftence ; animal 
being. 


Full nature fwarmsiwith lifes Thssfen. 
t6.. Syttem of animal nature. 
Lives through all life. Pope. 


17. Life is alo ufed of'vegetables, “and 
whatever prows and decays. 


LIF EBLOOD. mf. [hfe and blood.] The 
blood neceffary to date; the vitai blood. 
This ficknefs doth infect 
The very lifeblood uf ourentérprize.  Sbhakefpcare, 
How could’ft thousdfain. the H/eblood: of ithe 
child ! Sbak:fpeare, 


Afcham. \ 


LIF 


His forehead {truck the ground, 
Lifebiood and lite ruth'’dmingled through thewourd. 
Dryden. 
They loved.with taat.calm and noble walue which 
dwells ion the heart, with a- warmth like that of 


| difeblood. Spectatare 
Money, the /ifeblood of the nation, 

Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins, 
l Unlefs a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains. Swifte 


LiIFEEVERLA STING. An herb. Ainfw. 
Li FEGIVING. adj. (life and giving.] 
Having the power to give life. 
His own heat, 
_Kindled at firit from heav’n's lifegiving fize. 
) Spenfera 
He fat devifing death 
To them who liy’d ;, nor on the virtue. thought 
Oft-that / ifegiving plant... Milton's Paradije Loft. 
LIrecua’rp. n. f [iye andi guard. } 
The guard of a King’s perfon. 
Li'revess. adj. [from life.] 
1. Dead; deprived of life. 
T who tmake.the triumph of to-day, — 
» May of t>=morrow's pomp one’ part appear, 
Ghaftly with wounds, and /ifelefs on the bier. Bni 
2> Uaanimated ; void of life. 
Was I to have never parted from thy fide ; 
As good Have grown there {till a /ifelèfs rib $ Miltone 
"Phu began 
Outrage from /ifele/s, tlrings. 


. 
i 
i 
i 
l 


Miltone 
< The power which produces their motions, fpringe 
from fomething withvut themfelves : if this powee 
were fufpeaded, they ,would» become a Jifele/s un- 
active heap of matter. Cheynce 
And empty, words fhe gave, and founding ftraing 
But fenfelets, lifelefs ! idol void and vain.  Popse 


| 3+ Wanting power, force, on {pirit. 


Hopelefs and helplefs doth Ægeon wend, 
But to procraftinate his life/efs end. Sbakefpearee 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey, 
A lifelefs king, a royal bade I lay, Priore 
4. Wanting or deprived of phyfical en- 
ergy. 
The other vi€tor-flame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and Lfele/s left th’ extinguith’d wood. 
Dryderte 
Li FELESLY., adv. [from lifele/s.} .With- 
out vigour; frigidly; jejunely. 
Li’rerike. (adj. life and like.] Like a 
living perfon. 
Minerva; difetike, on embodied air 
Imprefs'd the form of Ipthema the fairs Popes 
La FESTRING 2. /. (Afe and firing.] 
Nerve ; f{trings imagined to convey lite. 
Thefe Wits are the veins, the arterics, 
The undecaying lifefrings of thofe hearts 
That fill hall pant, and Rill fhalf exercife 
The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Daniel. 
Lv FETIMET n. S- [life and time.) Cons 
tinuance or duration of life. 
Ki Jardain talked profe alt his /ife-rime, without 
knowing what it was. , Addifon\on Medals. 
Lirkwe arYs vadja [life, and \qweary.)} 
Wretched ; 3 tired of living. 
"= Yet me have 
A dram of patton; fuch foon speeding geer; 
As will'difverte itfelf- through all the veins, 
That the/ifequeary taker may fall dead. Shakefpeares 
To Brrr va. {lyfta, Swedith ; lofter, 
Danih: I lifted, or lift ; Thave 4 lifted, 
or lift. | 
To raife from the ground ; 
no ‘elevate; to hold on high. 
Filial ingraticudet 
Is it not as thissmouthsfhould.tearsthis:hand 
For lifting food to`t? Shakefpeare’ s King Leare 
Your yuefts are coming ; 3 
Lift up your countenance, as twere tht day 
Qf celebration of that nuptial, SEak, Winters Tale. 
Propp'd 


to heave ș 
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Propp'd by the fpring, ‘it /if7s aloft the head, 
But of a fickly beau:y foon to hed, ~ 
In fummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden. 
z. To bear; to fupport. Not in ufe. 
So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as fecble fo great load to /ift. Fairy Q. 
$. To rob; to plunder. Whence the 
term jooplifter. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe, 
But it night robbers lifer the well-ftor'd hive, 
At humming through their waxen city grows. 
Dryden. 
4. Toexalt; to elevate mentally. 
My heart was /ift up in the ways of the Lord. 
; 2 Chron. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers rais'd a fhade from ‘hell, 
Hers /ife the foul to heav'n. 
5. Toraife in fortune. ; 
The eye of the Lord Jifted/up his head from 
mifery. Eccluf. 
6. To raife in eftimation. 
Neither can it be thought, becaufe fome. leffons 
are chofen out of the Apocrypha, that we do,offer 
_ difgrace to the word of God, or /ift, up the writings 
of men above it. Hooker. 
7. To exalt in dignity. 
Sce to what a godlike height 


Pope. 


The Roman virtues /ift up mortal man! Addifon. | 


8. To elevate; to {well, as with pride. 
Lifted up with pride. 

Our fucceffes have been great, and our hearts 
have been too much Jifred up by them, fo that 
we have reafon to humble ourfelves. Atterbury. 


9. Up is fometimes emphatically added to | 


deft. 
He lift up his {pear againft eight hundred, whom 
he flew at one time. 2 Sam. xxilie 3. 
Arife, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 


hand. Genefis. 
Jo Lirr. v. n.: To ftrive to raife by 
ftrength. i 


Pinch cattle of pafture while fummer doth laft, 
And Äft at their tailes ere a winter be paft. Ty/er. 
The mind, by being engaged in a tafk beyond 
“its firength, like the body ftrained by Jdifting at a 
weight too heavy,. has often its force broken. 


Locke. 
birt. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The manner of tifting. 

In the /if of the feet, when a man-goeth up the 
hill, the weight of the body bearcth moft:upon’the 
knees. > Bacon. 

In races, itis not the large ftride}, or high  Jift, 
that makes the fpecd. Bacon's Effays. 

2. The a& of lifting. 
The goat gives the fox a /ift, andout he fprings. 
L' Eftrange. 
3. Effort; ftraggle. Dead lift is an effort 
to raife what with the whole-force can- 
not be mcved ; and figuratively’ any 
flate of impotence and inability. 
1.) Mydéelf and) Trulla made a hift 
To help him out at a dead lifts 

Mr. Doétor had.puzzled his brains 
In making, a ballad, but was at.a ftand. 

And you freely muft own, you were at a dead jift. 

Swift. 

4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load he 

furcharge lof any thing; as alfo, if one 

be difguifed much with liquor, they fay, 
He has got a great lift. . 

ç», [In Scottith.] The fky: forin aftarry 
“night they fay, How clear the lift is ! 
6. Lifts of a fail are. ropes to raife- or 

lower them at pleafure. 


Li PTER., 2. f. [from “/t.] Ore that 
lifts, 


Hudibras. 


Tims iii. 6. l 


LIGAME NTAL. 
LiGaME NOUS. Ñ 
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Thou, © Lord, art my glory, and the lifter up 

of mine head: Pfale iii. 3. 
To Lic. v. n. [leggen, Dutch.) Tolie. 
i “Thou. kenft the great care’ 

Ihave of thy health ard thy welfare, 

Which many wild beatts /iggen in wait, 

Fer to entrapin thy tender ftate. Spenjer’s Pofforals. 
LYGAMENT, n. J. [ligamentum, from 

ligo, Latin; ligament, French.] 
1.. Ligament is a white and {olid body, 
fofter than a cartilage, but harder than 

a membrane; they have no con{pice- 

Ous cavities, neither have they any 

fenfe, leit they fhould fuffer upon the 

_ motion ofthe joint; their chief ufe is 

to faten the bones, which are articu- 

| Jated together for motion, left they 
fhould. be diflocated with exercife. 

Quincy. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. 

s5 g Sandys. 

"The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the 
other end being a procefs‘is fixed with a /igament to 
the ftapes. Helder. 
2.°{In popular or poetical language. } 

Any thing which connects the parts of 

the body. , 

Though our /igaments betimes grow weak, 

We muft not.force them till themfelves they break. 

| Denbam. 
3. Bond ;, chain; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, do 
fpeak and reafon above themfelves; for then the 
foul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of 
the body, reafons like herfelf, and difcourfes.in a 
ftrain above mortality. Addifon’s Speétator. 

adj. [from ligament. ] 
Compofing a liga- 


I 


ment. 
The urachos, or ligamental palage, is derived 


: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The clavicle is inferted into thefirst; bone iof 
the fternon, and bound.in. by a ftrong ligamentous 
membrane. 


Lica’rion. n. f. [ligatjo, Latin. ] 


f1. The aĝ of binding. 
2. The ftate of being bound. 
| °° > The-flumber of the body feems to be but the 


waking of the foul: it*is the /igation of fenfe, but 
the liberty of renfons © i 
LYGATURE. n. f. [ligature, French; li- 
“gatura; Latin.) 
1. Any thing tied round another; ban- 
dage. Mapi pre 
He deludeth us alfo by philters, ligatures, charms, 
and many fuperftitious ways in the cure of dif- 
alesse, r r Brown. 


If you flit.the artery, and thruft into it a pipe, 
* and caft a'ftrait /igature upon that, part of the ar- 
‘tery; notwithitanding the blood hath. free paffage 
.throughythe pipe, yet will not the artcry beat sbe- 
low the ligature; but do but take off the ligature, 
it will béat immediately. Ray on the Creation. 
The many /igatures of our Englith drefs check 
the circulation of ‘the blood. Spefutor. 
I found my arms and legs very ftrongly faltened 
on'cach fide to the ground; J likewife felt feveral 
Aender: Jigatures.acrofs my body, trom my arm-pits 
to my thighs. l Gulliver's Travels. 
2., The act of binding. 

The fatal noofe ‘performed. its office, and with 
moft triet kzature squeezed the blood*into his face. 
Arbuth. F. Bull. 
Any fttoppage of ‘the eirculation wiil produce 

a dropfy, as by &rong /igatwre or compre hon. 
Sirbuthyet or Dict. 


from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it dif- | 


’ i à tof its all a | z . - 
chargeth the watery and urinary-part of its aliment 7. Illumination of mind; 


Wifeman. | 


Addijon. | 
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3. The ftate of being bound, Not very 
proper. 
Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat 
and moifture, for which they are not much the 
better, becaufe ‘they let it pafs too foon, and S- 
tratt no ligature. Mertimer`s Hufbardry. 

LIGHT. 2. /: [leope, Saxon.) 

1. That material medium of fight; 
body by which we fee; luminous mat- 
ter. | | Ke a 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, 
aod {pends about feven or eight minutes of an 
hour in paffing frora the fun to the earth. 

l Newton's Optickse 

2. State of the elements, in which things 
become vifible : oppofed to darkne/s. 

God called the /igbr day, and the darknefs*he 


called night. ~ Gere 
So alike thou driv'ft away i 
Light and darknefs, night and day. Carew. 


3. Power of perceiving external objects 
by the eye: oppofed to dlindne/s. ; 

My ftrength faileth me; as for the /ight of mine: 

eyes, it alfo is gone from me. Pfalmse 
If it be true that /igbr is in the foul, 

She all in every part, why was the fight ~ 

To fuch a flender ball as th’ eye confin'd, eY 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench'd, : 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus'd, © _ 
That the might look at will through ev'ry pore > 


Miltone 

4. Day. 7 
The murderer rifing with the /igbt killeth the 
poor. Tobe 


Ere the third dawning /igbt 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife 
Out of his grave, freth as the dawning /igbr. — 


À Milicn. 
5- Life. , 
Infants that never faw. fight. Job. 


Swift roll the years, and rife the expeéted morn, 


O {pring to light, aufpicious babe be born! Popes 
6. Artificial illumination. 
Seven lamps fhall give ight. Nurbo 


inftrudction ; 

knowledge. 
' OF thofe things which are for direction of a!l 
the parts of our life needful, and not impoffible 
to ‘be ‘difcerned by the /igbr of nature itfelf, are 
there not many which few men’s natural capacity 
hath bzen able to find out? Hooker. 
Light may be taken from the experiment of the 
horfe-tooth ring, how that thofe things which 


affudge the ftrite cf the fpirits, do help difeates. 


contrary to the intention defired. Bacon's Nat. Hifte 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear, f 
Light atter ligbt well usid they fhall attain, 

And to the end perfifting fafe arrive. . Miltcn. 
J opened Arioftovin Italian, and the very fait 
two lines gave me /igbt to all I could defire. Dryd. 

If internal /igbt,,or any propofition which we 
take for infpired, be conformable to the princigles 
of reafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted 
revelation, reafon warrants it. Lockes 

The ordinary words of language, and our com- 
mon ufe of them, would have given us /igdt intc. 
the nature of our ideas, if confidered with atten- 
tion. Lscke. 

The books of Varro concerning navigation, are 
loft, which no doubt would have given us great 
light in thofe matters. Arbuthnot on Ccinse 

8.: The part of-a picture whichis drawn 
with bright colours, or in which the 
light js fuppofed to fall. 

Never admit two equal digérs in the fame pic- 
ture; but the greater Jight, mult (trike foicibiy on 
thofe places of the picture where the priucipat 
figures are; diminifhing as it comes nearer the 
borders: Dryden's Dujrefnoyja 

9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 
Lights 


that. 


~ 
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Light, and underftanding, and wifdom, fike tbe! 
wifdom of the gods, was feund in him. . 
Daniel, v. 11. 

We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put 

us in fome hope of land, knowing how that part 
of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iflands or continents that hitherto were not 
come to light. > Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
They have brought to /igé not a few profit- 
able experiments. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 
30. Point of view; fituation ; direction 


in which the light falls. 
‘Frequent confideration of a thing wears off the 
ftrangenefs of it; and fhews it in its feveral ighrs, 
. and various ways of appearance, to the view of the 
mind. South. 
It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts 
to confider any thing in its whole extent, and in all 
its variety of lights. Speftatcr. 
- An author who has net learned the art of 
ranging his thoughts, and fetting them in proper 
digbrs, will lofe bimfelf in confufion. Addifcn. 
11. Publick view; publick notice. 
Why am I afk’d what next thall fee the light ? 
Heav'ns! was I born for nothing but to write ? 


Pope. 
12. The publick. 
í Grave epiftles bring vice to light, : 
Such as a king might read, a bithop write. Pope. 
33. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difcourfe, 
that every former part might give ftrength unto all 
that follow, and every latter bring fome /igbt unto 
all before. Hooker. 

We fhould compare places of {cripture treating of 
the fame point; thus one part of the facred text 
could not fail to give digs: unto another. 

Locke's Effay on St. Paul's Epifiles. 
14. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; 
a taper; any luminous body. 
That /igbr you fee is burning in my hall; 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
i So fhines.a gocd deed in a naughty world. Sbake/p. 

Then he called for a /igbty and {prang in and 
fell down before Paul. ATs, xvi. 29. 

I have fet thee to be a Jight of the Gentiles, for 
falvation unto the ends of the earth. ARs, xiii. 47. 

Let them be for figns, 
For feafons, and for days, and circling years ; 
And let them be for Jights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav'n, 
To give light on the earth. Milton. 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the fun and a me- 
teor. Glanville. 

Several /ighrs will not be feen, 

If there be nothing elfe between ; 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i' th’ fky, 
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Tt will be Zehr, that you may bear it 
Under a sloke that is of any length: Shakefpeare. 

A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, 
muft wear it every day; but if he think it too 
ligkt, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 

Bacon's Egays. 
3. Not afflictive ; eafy to be endured. 

Every light and common thing incident into any 
part of man’s life. Hooker. 

Light sufi ‘rings give us leifure to complain, 

We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pain. 
- Dryden. 
4. Eafy to be performed ; not difficult. 
Well picas’d were all his friends, the tafk was 
light, 
The father mother, daughter, they invite. Dryden. 
5: Eafy to be acted on by any power. 

Apples of a ripe flavour, freh and fair, 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, 

Light of digeftion now, and fit for ufc. Dryden. 
6. Not heavily armed. 

Paulus Bachitius, with a company of /igbt 
horfemen, lay clofe in ambuth, in a convenient 
place for that purpofe. Knolles. 

7. Active; nimble. 

He fo Jigbt was at legerdemain, 

That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
Spenjer. 

Afahel was as /igbt of foot as a wild roe. 

2 Sam. ii. 18. 

‘There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together ; 

But it prov'd, when they fought, but a running 

: gout, i 
For his heels were /ighser than ever. Denbam. 
; Youths, a blooming band ; 

Light bounding from the earth at once they rife, 
Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the fkies. Pope. 

8. Unencumbered ; unembarraffed ; clear 
of impediments. 

Unmarried men are bet matters, but not beft 
fybjects ; for they are /igbr to run away. Bacon. 

g. Slight; not great. 

A ligt error in the manner of making the fol- 
lowing trials was enough to render fome of them 
unfuccefsful. Boyle, 

10. Not denfe ; not grofs. 

In the wildcrnefs there is no bread, nor water, 
and our foul loatheth this /igbe bread. 

Numbers, xxi. 5. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad, 
Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryden. 

11. Eafy to admit any influence; un- 
fteady ; unfettled ; loofe. . 
Falfe of heart, /igbt of ear, bloody of hand. 

Shake/peare. 

Thefe light vain perfons ftill are drunk and mad 


df thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. With furfeitings, and pleafures of their youth. 
I whl make fome offers at their fafety, by j p f Davies. 
fixing fome marks like lights upon a coaft, by They are light of belief, great lifteners after 


news. Howell. 
There is no greater argument of a /igbt and in- 
confiderate perfon, than profanely to fcoff at reli- 
gion. Tillotfon. 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or -foli- 
dity ; trifling. 
Sencca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
light. Shakejpeare. 


which the (hips may avoid at leaft known rocks. 
Temple. 


b ~_- - —_ 


He mutt till mourn 
The fun, and moon, and ev'ry ftarry ligbr, 
Eclips'd to him, and loft in everlafting night. 


Prior. 
Licut. adj. (leope, Saxon.] 
1. Not tending to the center with great 
force ; not heavy. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And foft with hard, and /ight with heavy mixt. 
Dryden. 
Thefe weights did not exert their natural gra- 
vity till they were laid in the golden balance, in- 
fomuch that I could not guefs which waa light or 
heavy whiift I held them in my hand. Addifon. 
2. Not burdenfome; eafy to be worn, or 
carried, or lifted ; not onerous. 
Siorfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, 
and wain, 
The lighter and ftronger the greater thy’ gaine. 
mM 1i Guffr. 


Forgive 
If fiGtions light I mix with truth divine, 
And fill thefe lines with other praife than thine. 
Fairfax. 
13. Notchafte; not regular in conduct. 
Let me not be /igér, 
For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. 
Shake/peare. 
14., [From light, n. f.] Bright; clear. 
As foon as the morning was /igbt, the men wers 
fent away. Gen. xliv. 3. 
The horfes ran up and down with: their: tails 
and manes ona /ight fires Kailes. 


15. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 
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In painting, the light and a white colour are 
but one and the fame thing: no colour more re- 
fembles the air than white, and by confequence 
no colour which is /ighter. Dryden. 

Two cylindrick bodies with annular fulci, found 
with fharks teeth, and other fhells, in a /igbt co- 
loured clay. Woodward. 

Licut. «dv. [for lightly, by colloquial 
corruption.] Lightly ; cheaply. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from 
whence fo precious a benefit hath grown? Hookers 


To LIGHT: v. a. [from light, n. /.] 
1. ‘lo kindle; to inflame; to fet on 
fire; to make flame. 
Swinging coals about in the wire, thoroughly 
lighted them. Boyle. 
This truth fhines fo clear, that to go about to 
prove it, were to /igbr a candle to feek the fun. 
Glanville. 
The maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with /igbted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 
Be witnefs, gods, and ftrike Jocaita dead, 
If an immodeft thought, or low detire, 
Inflam’d my breaft fince firft our loves were lizbted. 
Drydcne 
Abfence might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 
Liglt up another flame, and put out this. 
Adaifon’s Catoo 
z. To give light to; to guide by light. 
A beam that falls 
Freth from the pure glance of thine cye, 
Lighting to-eternity. Crafbaro. 
Ah hoplefs, lating flames! like thofe that bura 
To digbe the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. 
os Popes 
3- To illuminate; to fill with light. 
The fun was fet, and vefper, to fupply 
His abfent beams, had /igbted up the fky. Dryden. 
4. Up is emphatically joined to ight. 
No fun was lighted up the world to view. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
5. [From the adjective.] To lighten; 
to eafe of a burthen. 
Land fome of our paffengers, 
And /igbt this weary veifel of her load. 
Fairy Queen, 
To Licar. v.n. [lickt, chance, Dutch ; 
preter. lighted or light, or lit.] 
t. To happen to find; to fall upon by 
chance: it has om before the thing 
found. 


No more fettled in valour than difpofed to 
juttice, if either they had /ighted on a better friend, 
or could have learned to make friendthip a child, 
and not the father of virtue. Sidney 

The prince, by chance, did on a lady lighr, 
That was right fair, and freth as morning rofe. 

Spenfere 

Haply your eye fhall light upon fome toy 
You have defire to purchafe. Shakefpeare. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ftirring winds to make them more rough; fo 
this people did /ight wpon two ringleaders. Bacon. 

Of late years, the royal oak did ight upon count 
Rhodophil. Howell. 
» The way of producing fuch a change on colours 
may be eafily enough /igbred on, by thofe converfant 
in the folutions of mercury. Boyles 

He fought by arguments to footh her pain ; 

Nor thofe avail'd: at length he /ights on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
Ir Heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

Truth, /igbt upon this way, is of no more avail 
to us than error; for what is fo taken up by us, 
may be falfe as well as true; and he has not done 
his duty, who has thus ftumbled upon truth in 
his way to preferment. Lockes 

Whofoever firft lit on a parcel of that fubfance 
we call gold, could not rationally take the bulk 
and figure to depend on its real effence. Locke. 

As wily Reynard walk'd the ftreets at night, 

On a trayedian’s mak he chanc’d to /igh: ; 
Turning 
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Turning it o'er, he mutter’d with difdaln, 
How vait a head is here-without a brain ! Addifor. 
A weaker man may“ fometimnes:/igh: on novons 
which have elcaped'a wifer. Warts on the Mind. 
2. To fall in any particular direction: 


with on. 
The wounded Reed curvets ; and rais’d upright, 
Ligérs or his fect before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lath the wind. Dryden. 
3. To fall; to trike on # with on. 
He at his fve with furious rigour (mites, 
That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow ; 
The ftroke fen his thield fo heavy Jighrs, 
"Ihat to the ground it doubleth him full low. 
Sperfer. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themielves 
grieved om whomivever it /igbrerb. Hooker. 
They thall hunger no more; neither fhall the 
fun igb: cn them, nor any heat. Rev. vii. 16. 
Oz me, me only, as the fource and {pring 
Of all corruption, all the blame/ighrs due. 
i Milton's Paradife Lof. 
A curfe fights upen him prefently after: his 
great-army is utterly ruined, he himfelf flain in 
it, and his head and right hand cut off, and hung 
up before Jerufalem. South. 


4. [Ahgpzan, Sax.]  Todefcend from a 


horfe or Carriage. 
When Naaman faw him running after him, 
he /igbred down trom the chariot to meet him. 
2 Kings, Ve 216 
I faw *em falute on horfeback, 
Beheld them when they /ighred, how they clung 
Jn their embraccment. Shakefpeare. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when fhe faw 
Ifaac, the lighred off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then lighted from_his glittering coach. Swift. 
g. To iettle; to reft; to itoop from 
flight. 
I plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds, 
~ Thar the will lighs to liften to their lays. Shakefp. 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, + 
"© Which feem fwett flow'rs, with luftre frefh and gay, 
She /igbts on that, and this, and tafteth all, 
But pleas’d with none, doth rife, and foar away. 
Davies. 
Plant trees and fhrubs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their fwarming, that they may not be 
in danger of being loit for want of a /igbring place. 
Mortimer’s Hufoandrys 
Jo Li’cuten. v. x. [pie lge, Saxon.) 
3. To flah, with thunder. 
» This dreadful night, 
That thunders, /ightensy opens graves, and roars 
As deth the lion. Shake/pearc. 
Although I joy in thee, 
` T have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
Jt is too rath, tvo nnadvis'd, too fudden, 
‘Yoo like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 
Ere one can fay it digbters. Shak. Romeo and ‘Juliet. 
The lightning that /ightencth out of the one 
` fart under heaven, theweth unto the other part. 
Luke, xvii. he 


2. To fhine like lightning. 
s- Yctilosks he like a king: behold his eye, 
_ As bright as is the eagle's, lightens farth 
Controlling majefty. Sbake/peare. 
3. To fall; to light. = 
O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as we 
ds put our truft in thee. Common Prayer. 
To Lighten. v.a. [from sight. ] 
1, To illuminate; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that /izérens all the hole. 
: Shakefpeare. 
O light, which mak`ft the light which makes 
the day, 
Which fert'ft the eye without, and mind within: 
Lighten my {pirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 
Which now to view itfelf doth firt begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the fhore, 
Aad /ighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
33 
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Nature from. the torm 
Shines out afresh; and through the /igbren'd air 
A higher luftre, and a cicarer calm, 
Diffufive tremble. Thomfen's Summer. 
2. To exonerate ; to unload. {from /igdr, 
adj. | 

‘The mariners were afraid, and caft forth the 
wares that were in the ship into the fea, to lighren 
it of them. Jonab, te 7. 

3. To make lefs heavy. 
Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now J feel by proof, 
That fellowfhip in pain divides not {mart, 
Nor /ightens aught each man's peculiar loade Milton. 
Strive 
In offices of love hew we may digéten 
Each other's burden. 
4. To exhilarate; to cheer. 
. ` A trufty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Ligbtens my humour with his merry jeit. Sbatefp. 

The audience ate grown weary of continued 
melancholy ícenes ; and few tragedies fhall fucceed 
in this age, if they are not /ightcned with a courfe 
of mirth. _ Dryden. 

Li'cutTer.a Jf. [from light, to make light.) 
A heavy boat into which thips are light- 
ened or unloaded. 

They have cock boats for paffengers, and /ighrers 
for burthen. . Carew. 

He climb'd a ftranded /ighter’s height, 

Shot to the black aby{s, and plung’d downright. 

- Pope. 

L1 ’GHTERMAN. n, f. [lighter and zman.) 
One who manages a lighter. 

Where much fhipping is employed, » whatever 
becomes of the merchant, multitudes.of people 
will be gainers ; as suipwrights, butchers, carmen, 
and /ightermen. Child. 

LIGHTFINGERED. adj. [light and finger. ] 
Nimble at conveyance; thievifh. 

Li’cutFoor. adj. [light and foot.) Nim- 
ble in running or dancing ; active. 

Him fo far had born his /ightfoot fteed, - 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdain, 

That him to follow was but fruitiefs pain. Fairy Q. 

And all the troop of ligb: fost Naiades 
Flock all about to fee her lovely face. 

Licutroor. z, J Venifon. 
word. | 

LiGHTHE’ADED. adj. [light and bead.] 

t. Unfteady ; loofe; thoughtlefs ; weak. 

The Englith Liturgy, how pioufly and wifely fo- 
ever framed, had found great oppofition ; the ccre- 
monies had wrought only upon Jighrbeaded, weak 
men, yet learned men excepted againft fome parti- 
culars. Clarendon. 

z. Delirious; difordered in the mind by 
difeafe. 

LiIGHTHE ADEDNESS. . /. Delirioufnefs ; 
diforder of the mind. 

LiGHTHE ARTED. adj. [light and heart. ] 
Gay; merry; airy; cheerful. 

Li‘’cHTHOUsE. n. f. [light and ‘houfe.] 
An high building, at the top of which 


lights are hung to guide fhips at fea. 
He charged himfelf with the rifque of fuch veflels 

as carried corn in winter; and built a pharos or 

lightboufe. Arbuthnot. 
Built two poles to the meridian, with immenfe 


Milten. 


Spenfers 
A cant 


Eghtboufes on the top of them. sirbutbnot and Pope. | 


LicgHTLe GceD. adj. [light and deg.) 
Nimble ; fwift. 
Lightlegged Pas hasygot the middle {pace. 


Li’cuT ess. adj. [from Zight.] Wanting 
light; dark. 1 
Li'cutry, adv. [from sight.] 


1. Wathout weight | 


į Sidney. | 
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This grave partakes the flefhly birth, 

Which cover ligbrly, genulé a. Ben Fonfem 
2. Without deep imprefhon. | 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiy'd, werc eafily forgot. Prior. 
3. Eafily; readily; without dificulty ; of 
courfe. 

If they write or {peak publickly but five words, 
one of them is /igt/y about the dangerous cate 
of the church of England in refpect of abufed 
ceremonies. Hookers 

Believe *t not lightly that your fon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautclous baits and practice. — Shake/pcaree 

Short fummer lighily has a forward fprings Shake 

4. Without reafon, 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly 
or lighily appear before great perfsnages. Taylors 

Letevery man that hath a calling be diligent in 
purfuance of its employment, fo as not ligbriy, or 
without reafonable occafion, to neglect ite Taylere 

5. Without dejection ; cheerfully. 
Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punith us, and we punith it, 
Seeming to bear it /igb:ly. Shake/pearte 
6. Not chattely. 

If I were lightly difpofed, I could ftill perhaps 
have offers, that fome, who hold their heads higher, 
would be glad to accept. - Stwifte 

7- Nimbly; with agility; not heavily of — 
tardily, 

Methought I ftood on a wide river's bank ; 
When on a fudden, Torifmond appear'd, 

Gave me his hand, and led me /ighrly o'er ; 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 

Till fafely we had reach‘d the farther fhore. Dryd. 
8. Gaily ; airily ; with levity; without 

heed or care. 


LigHtTMinDED. adj. [light and mind. ] 
Unfettled ; unfteady. | 
He that is hay to give credit is Jigh:minded. 
Eccl. xixe 4o 
Li GHTNESS. n. f. [from light.] 
1. Want of weight; abfence of weight: 
the contrary to heavine/s. 
Some are for mafts of fhips, as fir and pine, 
becauic of their length, itraightnels, and lightne/se 
m Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
Suppofe’many degrees of littlenefs and dighsne/s 
in.particles, fo as many might float in the air a 
good while before they tell. Burnt. 
2. Inconftancy ; untteadinefs. 
For, unto knight there is no greater thame, 
Than /igbrnefs and inconftancy in love. Fairy Queene 
Of two things they muit chufe one; namely, 
whether they would, to their endiefs difgrace, with 
ridiculous lightnef:, difmifs him, whofe reftitution 
they had in fo impostunate manner defred, or elfe 
condcfcend unto that demand. Hooker. 
As l blow this feather from my face, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateft guf ; 
Such is the dightnc/i of you common men. Shake/p. 
. Unchaftity ; want of conductin women. 
Is it the difdain of, my eftate, or the opinion 
of my dightnefs, that emboldened fuch: bak fancies 


towards me? Sidney. 
Can it be, 

That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 

Than woman's /izhrnels ? _ Skakefpeare. 


4e Agility ; nimblenefs. 
LIY GHTNING. af. [from lighten, lighten- 
ing, lightning. | 
1. T'he Hath that attends thunder. 
Lighining is a great flame, very bright, extend- 
ing every way to a great diftance, fuduenly darting 
upwards, andthere ending, fo that it is only mo~ 
mentaneous. Mufcbenbrocks 
Senfe thinks the /igbrning born before the thunder ; 
What tells us then they both together are? Davies. 
Sulmoneus, 
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Salmoneus, fuff’ring cruel pairs I found 
Por emulating Jove ; the rattling found: 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 
Of pointed /igbenings, and their forky rays. Dryd. 
No warning of the approach of flames 
- Swiftly, like fudden death, it came 5 
= ‘Like travellers by Jigbtning kill'd, 
I burnt the moment I beheld. 


en, to make lefs heavy. ] 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shak. Remco and Juliet. 

P We-were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a 
" kind meffage from the widow; but this only proved 

’ alightning before death. = Addifsn's SpeEfutor. 
Licuts. n.f- [fuppofed to be called fo 
from their lightnefs in proportion to 
their bulk.) ‘fhe lungs; the organs of 
breathing; we fay, lights of other ani- 

‘mals, and /ungs of men. 

The complaint.was chiefly from the /igdts, a part 

` asof no quick fenfe, fo.no feat for any harp difeafe. 
o We i i ; Var ‘Hayward. 
Li'ecutsonue. adj. [from flight.]_~ > 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obfcure; 
= not opake. 
. Neither the fun; norany thing fenfible is that 
_ light itself, which is the caufe that things are /igbr- 
feme, though it make itfelf, and all things elfe, 
vifible ; but a body moft enlightened, by whom the 
, neighbouring region, which the Greeks call zther, 
the place of the fuppofed element of fire, is affect- 
ed and qualified. Rakigh. 
White walls. make rooms more /ight/ome. than 
black. 3 Bacon. 
Equal pofture, and quick {pirits, are required to f 
make colours /ightfome. “` Baccn’s Natural Hiftory. 
TAL * The fun k 
His courfe exalted through the Ram had run, 

. Bhreagh, Taurus, and the /igbrfeme realms of love. 
, » pale Dryden. 
2. Gay ; airy ; having the power to ex- 
“hilarate. l tà 

It fuiteth fo fitly with that ligksfome affe&tion of f; 
joy, wherein God delighteth when his faints praife | 
him. x Hooker. 

=  The'ligbtf-me paffion of joy was not that which 
now often ufurps the name; that trivial, vanifhing, 
fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion, 
and plays upon the furface of the foul. Seuth. 
Er’GHtTsomeness. x. f. [from light/ome. } 
È. Léminoufnefs; not opacity; not ob- 
{curity ; not darkfomenefs. 
=" leis to our atmofphere that the variety of co- 
lours, which are painted on the fkies, the /ighr- 
fomenefs of our aiz; and'the twilight, are owing. 
, Cocyne’s Phil:fopbical Principles. 
2. Cheerfulnefs; merriment; levity. 
Licsa‘toes. 2. f. (lignum aloes, Laun.) 
Aloes wood. * 
The vallics fpread forth as gardens by the river's 
fide, as the trecs of lignaloes which the Lord hath 
* planted, and as cedar trees befide the water. 
è Numb. xxiv. 6. 
Li’cweous. adj. [ligneus, Latin ; ligneux, 
- French.) Made ot wood; wooden; re- 
~ fembiing wood. . 

It thould be tried with fhoots of vines, and roots 
of red rofes; for it may be they, being of a more 
ligneows Mature, will incorporate with the tree itfelf. 

Baccn’s Natural Hiftory. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tongue, 
hardly make the bulle of a pepper-corn: now the 
greri» and the true body of each feed, the paren- 

* chymous and /ignesur part of both, and the fibres of 

* thofe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a hun- 

dred thoufand millions of formed atoms, But how 

©" many more we cannot define. Crew. 

LIGNUMVI'TZ. n.f. (Latin.) Guia- 
cum ; avery hard wood, 

Vor. I. 


LIKE, aaj. 
li. Refembling ; having refemblance. 


‘Granville. | 


2. Mitigation; abatemem®. [from to dight- 


Like. 2. f. [This fubfantive is feldom 


1. Some perfon or thing refembling an- 


LIK : 


Li’cure. n. f. A precious ftone. 
The third row a /igure, an agate, and an ame- 
thyf. : Exodus. 
[le, Saxon ; Mik, Dutch. ] 


Whom art thou /ike in thy greatnefs ? 
Ezekiel, xxxis 2e 

His fon, or one of his illuftrious name, 

How /ike the former, and almoft the fame! 
Dryden's JEneid. 
As the earth was defigned for the being of men, 
why might not all other planets be created for 

the /ike ufes, each for their own inhabitants ? 

Berthy. 
This plan, as laid down by him, looks /iter an 
univerfal art than a diftinét logick. Baker. 


2. Equal; of the fame quantity. 


More clergymen were impoverifhed by the late 
war, than ever in the /ike {pace before. = Spratt. 


3. [For déke/y.} Probable; credible. 


The trials were made, and it is Jie that the ex- 


periment would have been effectual. Bacon. 


4. Likely; in a ftate that gives probable 


expeftations. ‘This is, I chink, an im- 
proper, though frequent ufe. 
lf sthe duke. continues. thefe favours towards 


you, you are /ike to be much advanced. 
Shakefpeare's Twelfth Nizht. 


He_is like to die for hunger, for there is no more |: 


bread. Feremiab, xxxviii. g. 
The yearly value-thereof is already increafed 
double of that it was within thefe few years, and is 


like daily to rife higher till it amount to the price f- 


of ourJand in England. _ Davies. 
Hopton refolved to vifit Waller’s quarters, that 
he might judge whether he were /ike to purfue his 
purpote. 2 Clarendon. 
Many were not eafy to be governed, nor like to 
conform themfelves to ftri@ rules. Clarendon. 
If his rules of reafon bé not better fuited to 
the mind than his rules for health are fitted to our 
bodics, he is not /ike to be much followed. 


Baker on Learning. 


. more than the adjective ofed ellipti- 
cally; the like for the like thing, or like 


perfon.| 


other. 

He was a man, take him for all and all, 

I thall not look upon his /ike again. Shakefpeare. 
Every /ike is not the fame, O Cæfar! Sbakefp. 
Though there have been greater fleets for num- 

ber, yet for the bulk’ of the thips neverthe /ike. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her.ta- 
lons, yet a raven endcavouring to do the /ike was 
held entangled. Hayward. 

One offers, and-in offering makes a ftay ; 
Another forward fets, and doth no more; 

A third the dike. Daniel's Civil War. 

His defire 

By converfation with his /ike to help, 

Or folace his defeéts. « Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Two likes may be mjftaken. L’Eftrange. 
She'd ftudy to reform the men, 

Or add fome grains of folly more 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy ftrike, 

Since ev'ry being loves its /ike. Swift. 

2. Ufed with bad; near approach’; a ftate 
like to another ftate. A fenfe common, 
but not jut: perhaps bad is a corrup- 
tion for was. 

Report being carried fecretly from one to another 
in my hip, bad like to have been my utter over- 
throw. Raleigh. 

Like. adv. 

1. In the fame manner; in the fame man- 
neras: it is not always eafy to deter- 


mine whether it be adverb or adjective. 
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The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their mufick {weet, 
Now hearing them fo heavily lament, 

Like heavily lamenting from them went. Spenfer- 

Like as a father pitieth his children, fo the Lord. 
pitieth them that fear him. Pfal. ciiis 13> 

Are we proud and pafiionate, malicious and re- 
vengeful? Is this to be /ike-minded with Chrift 
who was meek and lowly ? Tillotfon. 

What will be my confufion, when he fees me- 
Neglected, and forfaken /ike himfelf. Pbhisibse 

They roar'd like lions caught in toils, and rag’d : 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had feen the like lie murther’dvon the fhore. _ 

, d : Wallers. 
2. In fuch a manner as befits. . 
Be ftrong, and quit yourfelves /ike men. 
1 Sam. iV. Qe 
3. Likely; probably.. A popular ufe not 
analogical. ` 
I like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
As /ike enough it will, I'd have it copied. Shake/p. 


Fo Like. v. a. [hcan, Saxon; Jiikex; 
-Dutch.} ee 


| 1. To chufe with: fome degree of: prefer- 


ence. 

As nothing can* be*fo reafonably fpoken as to: 
content all men, fo this fpeech was not of them all 
liked. Krnollese 

He gave fuch an account as made it appear that 
he /iked the defign. Clarerdéne 

We /ike our prefent circumftances well, and dream 
of no change. Aiterbury. 

2. To approve $.to view with approbation, 
not fondnefs. 

Though they did not /ike. the evil: he did, yet 
they Jiked him that. did the evil. Sidney 

He grew cantent- to mark their {pceches, then to 
marvel at.fuch wit in fhepherds, after to /ike their 
company. Sidney. 

He proceeded from looking to /iking, and from + 
likirg to loving. Sidney e 

; For feveral virtues 

I have /iż`d feveral women; never any ` x 

With fo full foul. Shake[peare’s Tempfte 

I look'd upon her with a foldiet’s eye ; 

That /ik'd, but had a rougher tafk"in hand 

Tan to drive /iting to the name of love. Shake(p. 

Scarce any man paffes to a /iking of fin in others, . 
but by. firft practtfing it himfelf. Souths 

Beafts can /ike, but not diftinguith too, 

Nor their own /iking by reflection know. Dryden. . 
3. To pleafe ; to be agreeable to. Now 
difufed: i 

Well hoped he; ere long that hardy gue, 

If ‘cver covetous hand, or luftful eye, 
Or lips he laid on thing that /:k’d him bet, 
Should be his. prey. Spenfer's Fairy Queene 

Say, my fair brother now, if this device 
Do /ike you, or may you to like entice. Hubberd. 

This defire being recommended to her majefty, it 
liked her to include the fatne within one entire leafe. 

J * Bacon. 

He fhall dwell where it “kerb him bet. = Dent. 

There let them.learn, as /ikers them, tg defpife 
God and Meffiah. Mitton’s Paradife Lofte 
To LIKE. vn. 

1. Tobe pleafed with: with of before the 
thing approved. Obfolete. 

Of any thing morethan of God they could not 
by any means Jike, as "long as whatfoever they knew 
befides God, they apprehended it not in itfelf with- 
out dependency upon God. Hooker. 

‘The. young foldiers did with fuch cheerfulnefs 
like of this refolution, that they thought two days 

a long delay. Knillese 
2. To chafe ; to lift; to be pleafed. 

The man dikes not to take his brother’s wifes 

i Deuteronomy. 

He that has the prifon doors fet open is perfeét- 
ly at liberty, because he snay either go or fay, as he 
beft likes. à Lockes 
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Li’xettHoop. n. J. [from likely.] 


Li‘ KELINESS. 
I. Appearance; ihew. Obfolete. 
What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any /ikriibocd he fhow'd to-day ? 
— That with no man here he is offended. Shake. 
2. Relembiance; iskenefs. Obtolete. 
The mayor and all his brethren in beit fort, 
Like to the fenators of antique Rome, 
Go forth and fetch their congu i%ag Cafar ine 
As by alow, but loving /ikulil-ood, 
Were now the general af our gracious emprefs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him? Shakespeare's Herry V. 
There is novikelibood between puie light and black 
darknefs, or between righteoufnefs and reprobation. 
Raleigh. 
3. Probability ; verifimilitude ; appearance 


of truth. 

As it noteth one fuch to have been in that age, 
fo had there been more, it would by Jikelibood as well 
have noted many., Heoker. 

Many of likelitbod informed me of this before, 
which hung fo tottering inthe, balance, that I 
could neither believe nor mifdoubt. , 

Shakypeare' sib s avell that ends well, 
ìt never yet did hurt, 
To lay down /ikclibood, and torms of hope. Shakefp. 

As there is no /jkelitcod that the place could 
be fo altered, fo there is no probability that thefe 
rivers were turned out of their courfes. 

Raleigh's Hiffory of tke World. 

Where things are leaft to be put to the venture, 

* as the eternal interefts of the other world ought to 
be; there every, even the leaft, probability, or fke- 
Ki:ood of danger, thould be provided azainft. Scurb. 

‘There are predictions of our Saviour recorded 
by the evangelifts, which were not completed till 
atter their deaths, and had no /ikelibood of being 
fo when they were pronounced by our bleffed Sa- 
-viour. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Thus, in all likclibood, would it-be with a liber- 
tine, who fhould have a vifit from the other world: 
the firit horror it raifed would go off, as'new diver- 
fions came on. Aiterbary. 

Likity. adj. [from like.] 
1. Such as may be liked ; 
pleafe. Obfolete. 

Thefe young companions make themfelvesi, be- 
lieve thcy love at the Sirf looking of a /ikely beauty. 

Sidney. 

Sir John, they are your /ikelig# men; i would 

have you ferved with the beft. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
2. Probable; {uch as may in reafon be 


thought or believed ; 


fuch as may 


trary: as, a likely Rory; that is, a‘cre- 
dible ftory. 

Li‘xety. adv. Probably; as may rea- 
fonably be thought, 


While man was innocent, he was /ikely ignorant 


of nothing that imported him'to know: Glappille. 

Yo Liken w. a [from dike:} ‘To repre- 
fent as having refemblance ; to com- 
pare. 


The prince broke your head for likening him tod | 


finging man of Windfor. Shakepeare's Henry IV. 
For'who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 
Liken on earth contpicuous, that may litt 
Human imagination tofuch beight 
Of God-like power ? Mikion's Baracife ah 
Liixensss. a. /- [from bke.j v0: 
b. Blembleuce > > fimilitude. 
They all dò ime, | and mJved are 
To multiply the Lkenefi of their kind. Perifer. 
A tranflator is to make his author appear as 
ebarming as he can, provided he maintains his 
ehara@cr, and makes him not ‘unlike himfelf. 
Tsanflauon is a kind of drawing after the life, 


@ 


veld i 


fuch as may be |i 
thought more reafonably than the con- || 


5 Om ie Oy 


= 


» where there is aidouble fort of likenefsy & good one 


aad a bad. one. Dryden. 
There will be found a fetes liken-fs, and a worte 
and the better is con{tantly to be chvicn. Dryden. 


2. Form; appearance. / 
Never came trouble to my. houfe in’ the 7i ar, of | 
your grace; for trouble being gone, comfort houla] 


Sb hilpeare. 


remain. 


ìt is. fafer to ftand upon our guard againft an | 


enemy in the dikenc/s of a friend, than to embrace 
any man for a friend in the liken of anensmy. 
L‘£ firange. 
3. One who refembles another ;. a copy ; 
a counterpart. 

Poor Cupid, fobbing, fcarce could fpeale; ` 
Indecd, mamma, i did not know ye: 

Alas! howyeafy my imiftake ! i 
I took you for your izkensfs Cloe. Prior. 

Likewise. adu. (like and wife} In like 
manner; allo’; moreover; too. 

efus faid unto them; I alfo wili afk you oné thing, 

which if ye tell me, J /ikequife will tell you by what 

authority. lado thefe things. Matt. xxi 240 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and 
Tikeqife in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Great, every bird taking’a feather. Bacen. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ferum, 
coagulates as if it had been boiled. ‘Spirit of fea- 
falr makes a perfe& coagulation of the ferum /ike- 
avije, but with fome different phenomena. 

_ Avbuthnot on Alimengs. 

Liking. adj, [Perhaps becaufe plump- 

nefsis agreeable to the fight.]. Plump ; 
ina ftate of plum pnefs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your 
meat andeyour drinki; for/why thould he fee your 
faces worfe liking, than the children which are: of 
your fort ? Dan. i. 10. 


or KING. a. f. [from like.} 
. Good ftate of body; plumpnefs. 


I'll repent, and that fuddenly, whe I'm in fome 
liking ; 1 thalt be out of heart fhortly, and then 1 
thal! have no ftrength to repent. Shakefpeare. 

Their young ones are in sae liting; they grow 
up with corn. 

Cappadocian flavesswere maui tor their lugi- 
nefs ;_ and, being in good liking, were fet on-a ftall, 
when expoicd to fale, to fhew the govd habit ‘of 
their body. Dryden's Nores to Perfius. 

2. State of trial. | 

The royal foul, that, like the lab'ring moon, 
By charms of art was hitid down 5 
Forc'd with regret to leave her native fphere, ' 
Came but a while on liking here. Dryden. 

3. Inclination. 

Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 

Or liking find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy okt 
Li King. 2. f. [from the verb.) Deli 


In ;, pleafure an: with Zo: 

There are limits to be: fet: betwixt the bolduefs 
and rathnefs of a poct; but he muit underftand 
thofe limits who pretends to judge, as well as he 
who undertakes to:write : aud he who has noviking 
‘to the whole, ought in reafon to be excluded’ from 
cenfuring.of the parts. Dryden. 

LLACH. 2. fè [/ilac, lilás, keeno A 


tree. 


The white tħorn'is-in leaf, and the /ilach tree. | 


Bacon. 


Li’tiep. yadj. [from Jity.} Embellifhed ! 


with lilies, 
Nymphs and fhepherds dance no more 
By fandy Ladon’s lifted banks. = ` 
LYLY. 2. f. (lilium, Latin] 
There are*thirty-two fpecies of this plant, in- 
cloding white /i/fes, orange lilies, red lilies, and mar- 
tagone of various forts. ` ‘Miller. 
Oh !. had the moniter feen thofe /ily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, uponya lute, 
And make the filken ftrings delight to kifs them ; 
He would not then Lave tyuch'd them for his life! 
Shake/peare. 


<a 


Miltcre 


ob, XXxix.14. | 
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ee d- upon a kingdom. where no pity ! 

No fricnda dono Pope! no kindred weep fo: me! | 
Almoit no grave allow’deme like the lily, 
‘Ihat once was miftrefs of the Geid, and Hourith'd, 
PU hang my head, anu perith. Shokefpraree 

Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old 


right paw a red /ily, or flower-de-iuce. 
Peacham on Drawings 

Take but the humbleft /ily of the fie'd ; 

And if our pride will to our reafon yicid, 

It muft by fure comparifon be fhown, 

That on the regal feat great David's fon, 

Array`d in all his robes, and type: of pow’r, 

Shines with lets glory than that timple flow’r. Prior. 
For her the /ilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 


Lity-parropiu. 2. fa- [lilio- narcifiss, ji 
A foreigu flower. 
LiıLY-HYACINTH. sr. fa [ilio inan eaa. J 
It hath a Jily flower, compofed of : fix leaves, 
thaped like the flower of hyacinth: the roots are 
{caly, and fhaped ‘iike thofe of the /?/y. There are 
three fpecics of this plant; one with a blue flower, 
another white, and a third red. Mithr. 
Liry of. the Valley, or May lily. n. S 
; [Wium tccnvallium.] ` 
The flower confifts of one’ leaf, is Maped liket 
bell, and divided at the top into fix fegments ; the 
ovary lecomes a'foft globutar fruit, containing fote: 
ral round feeds. It'is very common in fhady woùds. 


s Miller. 
Lily of the valley has a tráng rcot that runs into 
the ground. Mortimr'`s andry. 
Lityciverend. adj. (lily and hiver.] 
Whitelivered ; cowardly. 


A bafe, li livered, a€tion-taking knave. , 


. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. ’ 
Li'MATURE. 2./. | heoir Latin. }.Fil- - 


ings of any metal; the particles raped 
off by a file. 

Lims. a. J. [lim, Saxon and Scottifh ; 
lem, Danith.] », 

1. A member; a Prine or EEr A 

part of animals. 


l A fecond Hector, for his grim afpect, 
And large proportion of, his ftrong-Knit limbs. 


Shakifpearee 


O! that [had her here,- to tear hes limb meal! 
i Sitte pege: 
Now am I come each /imé to furvey, 
If thy. appearance aniwer loud report. Afilton” s Age 
2. (Limbe, French; limbus, Lat.] Anedge; 
a border. A philofophical word. 3 
By moving the prifms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whitenefs, the violet and the 
blue at its inward dist, and at its outward Gm) the 
red and yellow. Newton. 
To LimB. v. a. [from the noun.) -> 4 
į To fupply with limbs. 
“As they pleafe, > 
They limb themfelves, and colour, íhape, and fize 
Afiume, as likes them beft, condenfe, or rare. 
r Milton. 
2. To tear afunder; to difmember. 


LaMBECK. nf. Fearn peed by popular 


pronunciation from alembick.] A till. 
Her cheeks, on which this ftreaming nectar fell, 
Stul’d through the /imbeck of her diamond eyes. _ 
Fairfax. 
Fires of Spain, and the line, 
Whofe countries /imbecks to our bodies be, - 
Canit thou for gain bear? 
Call up, unbound, 
In various fhapes, old Proteus from the fea, _ 
Drain d through a /imbeck.to his naked form. Afire. 
The earth, by fecret conveyances, lets in the fea, 
and fends it back freih, her bowels ferving for a 
limbeck. Hewel. 
He firit furvey'd the charge with careful cyes, ~ 
Yet judg’d, like vapours tha’ from limbecks rife, ~ 
lt would in richer fhowers defcend again. Dryden. 
oT 


Denne. 


man, by his right fide a Lion, heiding forth in his- 


LIM 


The warm /imbeck draws 
Salubriows ‘waters from the nocent brood. PZilips. 
Limpep. aaj. [from limb.) Formed 
with regard to limbs. 

A fteer of five years.age, large /iwS’d, and fed, 

„To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pope's Iliad. 
MBER, adj. Flexible; eafily bent; 
pliant; lithe. ‘ 

You put me off with limber vows.  Shake/peare- 

I wonder how, among thefe jealoufies of court 

and ftate, Edward Atheling could fubfitt, being the 

+ indubitate heir of the Saxon line: but he had tried, 
and found him a prince of diwber virtues 5 fo as 
“thcugh he migh: Have fome place in his caution, 
yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Wetton. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infeét, or worm: thofe wav'd their Jimber fans 
For wings; and fmalleft lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck‘d of fammer's pride. Milten. 
She durft never ftand at the bay, having no- 
“thing but berlong foft limber ears to defend her. 
Mere on Aibeifm. 
The mufcles were ftrong on both fides of the 
, afpera aiteriay but on the usder fide, oppcfite to that 
of the cefophagus, very limber. Ray om Creaticn. 
Limperness. x. f. [from limder.] Flexi- 
bility ; pliancy. 
Li‘mspo. n. fa [Eo quod ft limbus infe- 
rorum. Du Cange.) - ' s 
1. ‘A regien bordering upon hell, in which 
there is neither pleafure nor pain. Po- 
pularly hell. a ae 
No, he ifin tartar limbo, worfe than hell, 
A devil in an ewerla(ting garment hata him, 
One whofe bard heart is outton'd up with fteel. 
ae i 71 Sbeke|peare. 
~- Oh what a fympathy of woe is this! 
As far from help as jimbo is from biifs. Shukc/peare. 
.. All thefe op-whisl d atoft 
_ Fly o'er the backfide of the world tar off, 
Into a [imho large and. broad, fince cali'd 
The paradife of fools. Milten’s Parastife Lf. 
2. Any place of miferyand reitraine. 
For he no fooner was’ at large, 
But Trulla ftraight brought om the charge; 
And in the felf-fame /:mi> put 
The knight and fyuive, wnerehe was hut. Hudib. 
Friar, thou art come off thyfeit, but poor i'am 
left in Jimbo. Dryden's Sparifo Fryar. 
Time. 2. f.' [him, gelyman, Saxun, to 
giue.}. i 
T: A vifcous fubfance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings 
of birds thar hhgit upon it. + 

Poor bird! thou'dft never fear the net or lime, 
The pitisi, nor the’gin. Sbaicipeare’s Macbeth. 

You muft lay /ime, to tangle her defies, 

~ By wailful fonnets, whofe compoted chimes 
Should be tuil fraught with ferviceabie vows. 
z Sbakifpeare. 
Jollier of this ftate 
Than are new-benefic'd minifters, he throws, 
Like nets or ‘ime twigs, wherefoe'er he goes, 
His title of bariifter on every wench. Donne. 
A thruth was taken with a buth.of lime twigs. 
L’Eftrange. 
Then toils for beafts, and /ime for birds were 
found, 
And decp-mouth'd dogs did foret walks furround. 
Dryden. 
Or court a wife, Spread out his wily parts, 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. 
Pope. 
2: Matter of which mortar is made: fo 
‘called becaufe ufed in cement. 

There are fo many fpecies of lime ftone, that we 
are to underftand by ic in genesal any ftone that, 
Upon a proper degree Of heat, becomes a white 
calz, which will make a great ebuilition and noife 
on. being thrown into water, falling into a loofe 
white powder at the bottom. ‘Lhe ise we have in 


LIM 


London is ufnally made of chalk, which is weaker 
than that made of ftone. Hill's Materia Medica. 
They were now, like fand without /imz, ill bound 
together, efpeciaily as many as were Englith, who 
were at a gaze, looking ftrange onc upon another, 
not knowing who was faithful to their fidee Baccn. 
As when a lofty pile is rais’d, 
We never hear the workmen prais’d, 
Who bring the Vie, or place the ftones, 
But all admire Inigo Jones. ee 
Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any fort 
of Rone that is not fandy, or very cold. Aforrimer. 
Lime tree, or Linnen. n. f. [Linbd, 
Saxon ; zilia, Latin. ] 
1. The linden tree. i 
The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed or- 
bicularly, in the form of a rofe, having .a long 
narrow leaf growing to the footftalk of each clufter 
of flowers, from whofe cup rifes the pointal, which 
becomes tefticulated, of one capiule, containing 
an oblong feed.~ The timber is ufed by carvers 
and tumers. Thefe trees continue found many 
years; and grow to a confiderable bulk. Sir Tho- 
mas Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, fixteem yards 
in circuit. | Miler. 
For her the /ises their pleafing thades deny, 
For her the lilies. hang their heads, and die. Pope. 
2. A fpecies of lemon. (dine, French. | 
Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing /imey 
With the deep orange glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Themfon’s Summer. 
To Lime. v. a. [from lime. ] 


1. To entabgle ; to enfnare. 
Oh bofom, black as death! 
Oh imed foul, that, ftruggling to be free, 
Art more engaged. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Example, that fo terribly fhows in the wreck of 
maidenhood, cannot, for al) that, diffuade fuccef- 
fion, but that they are /imed with the twigs that 
threaten them. l Shakefpeare. 
‘Yhe bird that hath been /imed ina bush, 
With trembling wings miidoubreth ev ry bush, 
And J;,the hapless male to one {weet rbird, 
Have now the faial obje& in my eye, 
Where my poor young was /im'd, was caught, and 
kill’ d. Sbukefpeare’s Henry V1. 
2. To {mear with lime 
Mvfelf have /im'd a buth for her, 
And. plavjd aquire of such enticing birds, 
Thar the will light to liften to their lays. Shake/p. 
‘Thofe twigs in time.will.come,to be lime, and 
then you are all loft if you do but touch them. 
L'Efiranze. 
3. To cement. This fenfe is out of ule. 
I will not ruinate my fa:her's houfe, 
Who gave his blood to /ime the tones together, 
And fet up Lancafter. Shuk<jpeare’s Henry VI. 
4. To manure ground wath lime. 
Encouragement that abatement of interet gave 
to landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, 
marling, and: /iming. Child. 
All fosts of peale love Jimed or marled land. 
DAsrtimer. 


Lia’mexitn. n. f- [lime and kiln.] Kilo 


where ftones are burnt to lime. 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reck 
of alime-kiin. Shatefp. Merry Wives of Win'for. 

They wese found in. a/ime kiln, and having pailed 
the fire, each is a little vitrified. Wocaward. 

Li musToOne. ae fv [lime and fone.) The 
ftone-of which lime is made. 

Fire {tone and lime fonc, if broke fmall, and laid 
on. cold lands, mutt be of advantage. Mortisicr. 

Lime-warere A. f. 

Lime-watry made by pouring water npon quick 
lime, with fome other ingredients to take off its ill 
flavour, is of great fervice internally in a:l cutanzous 
eruptions, and difeafes of the lungs. Hill. 

He tried an-experiment on wheat infufed in /ime- 
avater alone, and fome im brandy and l'ime-qvater 
mixed, and had from each grain great increafc. 

Mortimers Hufbandry. 


LIM 


LIMIT. z. J. [limite, French; limitor, 
Lat.] Bound; border; utmoft reach. 
The whole /imit of the mountain round about 
fhall be mof holy. Exod. xliii. 126 
We went, great emperor, by thy command, 
To view the utmoft limits of the land ; 
Ev'n to the place where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryd. 
To Limit. v. a. [limiter, French, from 
the noun. |” 
I. To confine within certain bounds; to- 
reftrain ; to circumfcribe ; not to leave 


‘at large. 
They tempted God, and /imited the Holy One of 
Ifrael. Plalms. 


Thanks I muft you con, that you 
Are thieves profeft ; for there is boundlefs theft 
In limited profeffions. Shakelp. Timon of Achens. 
If a king come in by conquett, he is no longer a 
limited monarch. Swifts - 
2. To reftrain from a lax or general fig- 
nification : as, rhe univerfe is here limit- 
ed to this earth. 
Limita NEOUS. adj. [from /imit.] Be- 
longing to the bounds. DiGionary. + 
Limitary. adj. [from /imit.] Placed 
at the boundaries as a guard or fuperin- - 
tendant. ‘ 
Then, when I-am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud /imitary cherub! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Limita TION. a: f. (limitation, French ; 


limitatio; Latin. } 

te Reftridtion ; circumfcription. 

Limitation of cach creature, is both the perfectioa 
and the prefervation thereof. Hockcr'e 
Am I yourfelf, 

But, as it were, in fort of limitation? Shakefpeares 
I defpair, how this /imitation of Adam`s empire 

to his line and-pofterity, will help us to one heir. 

This imitation, indeed, of our author, will fave 

thofe the labour, who would look for him amongft 

the race of brutes ; but will very little, contribute 
to the dif{covery amongft men. Lockes 
If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer 
a limited monarch; if he afterwards confent to 
limitations, he becomes immediately king de jure. 
Swifte 3 

2, Confinement from a‘lax or undeter- 

minate import. p 

‘The caufe of error is ignorance, what reftraints + 
and Jimitaticns alf principles have in regard of the ` 
matter, whereunto they are applicable. Hackers 

Li’mmer. a. /. A mongrel. 

To Limn. v. aè [enluniner, French, to: 
adorn books with piétures.] To draw ; : 
to paint any thing. 

Mine cye doth his effigies witnefs, 

Mott truly /imn'd, and living in your face.” Shake/p. 
Emblems /imned in lively colours. Peacham. 
How are the glories of the field fpun, and by 

what pencil are they Jimned in their unaffected | 

bravery ? Gisnvillee 

LiimNer. mf [corrupted from enlumi- 
neur, a decorator of books with inicial 

idtures.] A painter; a picture-maker. 
That-divers jimncrs at a diftance, without either 
copy or defign, fhould draw the fame picture to an 
undittinguifhable exacinefs, is more conceivable than 
that-matter, which is fo diverfiiied, fhould frame 
jefelf fo unerringly, according to the idea of its 
kind. Glanille's Saphire - 
Poets are /immers of another kind, 
To copy out ideas in the mind ; 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are 
fhown, i 

And nature is their ohjeét to be drawn. Granville. 

Li’ mous. adj, |limojusplatin.] Muddy ; 
flimy. 

That country became’ a gained ground by the . 
muddy and -/imous matter brought dows by. the 

G.2 Nilus, 
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Nilus, which fettled «by degrees unto 2. firm 
land. Breaun’s Vulgar Errours. 
‘They efteemed this natura) melancholick acidity 
to be the /imcus or flimy fæculent part of che blood. 
Flyer. 
Limp. adj. [limpio, 1talian:] 
1. Vapid; weak. Notin ufe. 
The chub eats waterith, and the fich of him is 
not frm, limp, and taftclefs. Walton's Angler. 
2. It is ufed in iome provinces, and in 
Scotland, for limber, flexile. 


JoLimp. vw. a. [limpen, Saxon.) To 


halt ;-to walk lamely. 
An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
L:mp'd in pure love.  Shake/peare's As you like it. 
Son of fixtcen, _ 
‘Pluck the lin’d crutch. from thy old Lmping fire. 
Sbukefpearce 
í How far 
The fubĝance of my praife doth wrong this. shadow 
In underprifing it; fo far this inadow 
“Doth /imp behind the fubftance. 
When Plutus, with his riches, is fent from 
Jupiter, he /imps and goes flowly; but when he 
“is fent by Pluto, he runs, and is twift of foot. 


Bacons, 


Limping death, lath'd on by fate, | 
Comes up to fhorten half our date. Dryden. 
The limpmg fmith obferv'd the fadden’d feait, 

And hopping here and there put in his word. 
Dryden. 
Can fyllogifm fet things right ? ‘ 
No: majors foon with minors fight : 
Or both in friendly confort join’d, 
‘The confequence /ixtps falfe behind. Prior. 


Li’meet. 2.f. A-kind of thell-fth. 
Ainfworth. 
La’mpip. adj. [limpide, French; limpidus, 
Latin.} Clear; pure; tranfparent. 
The fprings which were clear, freth, and /impid, 
‘become thick and turbid, and impregnated with 


fulphur as long as the earthquake lafts. Woodward. | 


The brook that pusls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 
Gently diffus'd into alimgid plain. Thomfon’s Sum. 
Li'mpipness..n./. [from limpid.} Clear- 
nefs; purity. 
LiimpinGiy. adv. [from limp.) Ina 
lame halting manner. 
Limy. adj. [from lime.] 
1. Vifcous; glutinous. 
Striving more, the more in laces {trong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In dimy-fnares the fubtil loops among. Spenfer. 
z. Containing lime. 
A human fkull covered with the fkin, having 
becn buried in fome /imy foil, was tanned, or 
turned into a kind of ledther.  Grew`s Mu/aum. 


„To Linx. v.n. [ablinnan, Saxon.] To, 


yield; to give over. 
Unto his foe he came, 
Refolv'd in mind all fuddenly to win, 
Or foon to lofe before he once would Jin. Fairy 2., 
Lincuein. s.f. An iron pin that keeps 
the wheel on the axle-tree. Dia. 
Li'nctrus. 2. f.° [from lingo, Latin.] 
Medicine licked up by the tongue. 
Linnen. 2. /. [lind, Saxon.] ‘The lime 
tree. See Lime. 
Hard box, and /inden of a Yofter grain. Dryden. 
Two neighb'ring trees, with walls cacompafs'd 
round, 
One a hard oak, a fofter linden one. 
Line. n. f- [linea, Latin, } 
1. Longitudinal extenfion. 
Even the planets, upon this principle, muft gra- 
vitate no more towards the fun; fo that they would 
not revolve in curve fines, but fly away in dircét tan- 


gents, sill they truck againft other planets. Bently. 


Dryden. 


2. A flender ftring. Ka 


Shakepeare. 
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Well fung the Roman bard ; all human things, 
OF deareft value, hang dn flender ftrings ı 
O fee the then Tote hops, and in defign 
Of heav'n our joy, fupported by a fine. Waller. 

A Mrefeldom holds to ftrain, or draws ftreight 
in length, above fifty or fixty fect. Mexon. 

3. A thread extended to direct any ope- 
rations. 

Weas by /ine upon the qcean go, 

Whofe paths fhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 
4. The titring that fuitains, the angler’s 
hook. 

Victorious with their /ines and. eyes, 

They make the fishes and the men their prize. 
Waller. 
5- Lineaments, or marks in the hand or 
face. £ 
Long is it fince I faw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr d thofe /ines of favour 
Which then he wore. Shakefpeare. 
I fhaill have good fortune; go to, here's a fimple 
line of life ; here's a {mall trifle of wives. Shake/p. 
‘Here, while his canting drone-pipe {can’d 
The myttic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeftry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling ves. 
6. Delineation ; fketch. 

You have generous thoughts turned to fuch fpe- 
culations : but this isnot enough towards the raif- 
ing fuch buildings as I have drawn you here the Ares 
of, unlefs the dire€tion of all affairs here were 
wholly in your hands. i Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn fuch qualifications 
into perfons as were agreeable to his charaCter, . for 
whom the /ine was drawne Pope. 

7. Contour; outline. 

Oh lafting as thofe colours may they fhine, 

Free as thy ftroke, yet faultlefs as thy dine! Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one margin 
to the other; a verfe. 

In the preceding /ine, Ulyffes fpeaks of Nauficaa, 
yet immediately changes the words into the mafcu- 
line gender. Broome. 

In moving /ines thefe few epiftles tell 
What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. 


Gartb. 
9. Rank of foldiers. 
They pierce the broken fue’s remoteft lines. 
Addifen. 


Cleaveland. 


10. Work thrown up; trench. 
Now fnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their dincs. Dryden. 
11. Method ; difpofition. j 
The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this 
center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and-place, 
Infifture, courfe, proportion, feafon, form, 
Office and cuftom, in all /ine of order. Shakefpeare. 
12. Extenfion ; limit. 
Eden ftretch'd her ine 
From Auran ca(tward to the royal tow’rs 
Of great Seleucia. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
13. Equator; equinoétial circle. 
When the fun below the /ine defcends, 
Then one long night continued darknefs joins. 
Creech. 
14. Progeny; family, .afcending or de- 
{fcending. 
He chid the fitters 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them {peak to him; then prophet-like, 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. Shate/p. 
He fends you this mot memorable dine, 
In ev'ry branch truly demonftrative, 
Willing you overlook this pedigree. 
Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
Some /ines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, fa- 
vage, haughty, parfimonious afid unpopular; others 
were {weet and affable. Dryden. 
His empire, courage, and his boafted /ine, 
Were all prov'd mortal. Refcommcn- 
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A golden bowl 
The quéen-commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
The bowl that Belus.us'd, and all the Tyrian dine 
Drydems 
The years 
Ran fmoothly on, productive of a line 
Of wife heroick kings. Philpy 
15. A line is one tenth-of an inch. Locke. 
16. [In the plural.] A letter: as, I rcad 
your lines. 
17. Lint or flax. 


Jo Line. wv. a. [fuppofed by Junius from 
linum, linings being ‘often made of 
linén.] 

1. To cover on the infide. 

A box fincd with paper to receive the mercury 
that might be fpilt. Boyles 

2. To put any thing in the infide: a. 
fenfe rather Judicrous. 

The charge amounteth very high for any one 
man’s purfe, except lined beyond ordinary, to reach 
unto. Caress. 

Her women are’about her: what if I do /ine one 
of their hands ? Shakefpeare’s Cymbelinee 

He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 
How well a cully’s purfe was /in'd. 

3- To guard within. 

- Notwithftanding they had /ined fome hedges with 
mufqueteers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendcne 

4. To ftrengthen by inner works. l 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 

> f s Sbakifpeares 

s- To cover with fomething foft. 

Son of fixteen, : 
Pluck the /in'd crutch from thy old limping fire. 
Sbakelpeares - 
6. To double ; to ftrengthen with help. 
Who Vind himfelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promife of fupply. Sbakefpecre. 

My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
Aboutthis title, and hath fent for you | 
To line his enterprife. . Shakelpeare’s Henry IV. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of 
two gencrals, both of them rather courtiers, and | 
affured to the ftate, than martial men; yet /ined. 
and affifted with’ fubordinate commanders of great 
experience and valour. Bacon. 

7. To impregnate: applied to animals 
generating. f 

Thus from the Tyrian paftures /in’d with Tove 
He bore Europa, and ftill keeps bis love. Creech. 

Lineace. n.f. [lineage, French.] Race ; 
progeny; family, afcending or defcend- 
ing. 

Both the dincage and the certain fire 
From which I fprung, from me are hidden yet. 

Spenfcre 

Jofeph was of the houfe and lincage of David. ` 

Luke, ii. 4. 

The Tirfan cometh forth with all his gencration 
or lineage, the males before him, and thé «females 
following him; and if there be a mother from 
whofe body the whoie dincageis detcended, there is'a 
traverfe where ihe (itteth. Bacone 

Men of mighty fame, 
And from the immortal gods their /inezge came. 
Dryden. 

No longer fhail the widow'd land bemoan 

A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne, 
But boaft her royal progeny's increafe, 
And count the pledges of her future peace. Addifon. 

This care was infufed by God himfelf, in order 
to afcertain the defcent of the Meffiah, and to 
prove that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of 
the tribe of Judah, and of the Jincage of David. 

Atterbury. 

LINEAL. adj. [linealis, from linea, Lat.] 

1. Compofed of lines ; delineated. 


When any thing is mathematically demonftrated 
weak, it is much more mechanically weak ; errors 
ever 


* 
Savifte 
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"ever occurring more eafily Inthe management of 
` grofs materials than /ineal defigns. Wotton. 
2. Defcending in a dire& genealogy. 

} To re-eftablith, de facto, the right of /ineal fuc- 
ceffion to paternal government, is to put a man in 
~* poffeffion of that government which his fathers did 
‘enjoy, and he by /inead fucceffion had a right to. 
. Locke. 
3. Hereditary ; derived ffém anceftors. 
Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juft and Jinea/ entrance to our owns Shake/p. 
4. Allied by direct defcent. 
1 Queen Ifabel, his grandmother, 
~ Was lineal of the lady Ermengere..  Shukefpcare. 
O that your brows my laurel had fsftain’d! 
| ‘Well had I been depos'd if you had reign’d ; 
. ‘The father had defcended for the fon ; 
For only you are /ineal to the throne. Dryden. 
Lrsearry. adv. [from /ineal.] In a 


‘direct line. 
If he had been the perfon upon whom the crown 
had /ineally and rightfully defcended, it was good 
- law. Clarendon. 
` Li NEAMENT. n. f. [lineament, French ; 
lineamentum, Latin.] Feature; difcri- 
minating mark in the form. 
À Fà Noble York 
Found that the iffue was not his begot : 
Which well appeared in his dincaments, 
Bcing nothing like the noble duke, my father. 
Shakefpeare. 
Six wings he wore, to fhade 
His /ineaments divine. Mile:n’s Paradife Loft. 
~ Man he feems 
Tn all his /ineaments, though in his face 
The glimpfes of his father’s glory thine. Milton. 
There are not more differences in men's faces, 
and the outward /ineaments of their bodies, than 
there are in the makes and tempers of their minds; 
only there is this difference, that the diftinguith- 
ing characters of the face, and the Jincaments of 
the body, grow more plain with time, but the pe- 
: culiar phyfiognomy of the mind is moft difcernible 
J 
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~ în children. Locke. 
I may advance religion and morals, by tracing 
| fome few lineaments in the charaćter of a lady, who 
hath fpent all her lifein the pra&iceof both. Swift. 
The utmoft force of boiling water is not able to 
. deitroy the ftructure of the tendereft plant: the 
lincaments of a white lily will remain after the 
à ftrongekt decoction. ; Arbuthnot. 
Li Near. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Com- 
pofed of lines; having the form of 
lines. ; 
* Where-ever itis freed from the fand ftone, it 
is covered with /inear ftriz, tending towards feve- 
ral centers, fo as to compofe flat ftellar figures. 
| Woodward on Foffils. 
Linea Tion. n. f. [lincatio, from. linea, 
Lat.] Draught of a line or lines. 
There are in the horney ground ‘two white Jine- 
ations, with two of a pale red. ” Woodward. 
Linen. a. fe [linum, Jatin.] Cloth 
made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a bafket, he may creep in; throw foul 
linen ypon him, as if going to bucking. Sbakefpe 
Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent fkims 
Between her /inen and her naked limbs Dryden. 
Lisen. adj. [lineus, Latin.] 
1. -Made of linen. 
A linen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey. boot hofe 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 
i Shake/peare. 
2. Refembling linen. 
Death of thy foul! thofe /inen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What foldiers, whey- 
face? | Shakefpeare. 
Linenpra’per. n. /. [linen and draper.] 
He who deals in linen. 
Line. 2. f. (ling, Mlandick. ] 
1. Heath. This fenfe is retained in the 


— 
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northern counties; yet Bacon feems to 
diftinguifh them. 
Heath, and fing, and fedges. Baccn's Nat. Hifl. 
2. [Linghe, Dutch.] _A kind of fea-fith. 
When harveft is ended, take fhipping, or ride, 
Ling, falt fifi, and herring, for Lent to provide. 
Tufiir. 
Our Englith bring from thence good ftore of 
fith, but effecially our deepett and thickeit fing, 
which are therefore called ifland lings. Abbot. 
Linc. ‘The termination notes commonly 
diminution ; as, kit/ing, and is derived 
from klein, German, /ittle: fometimes 
a quality ; as, firftding, in which fenfe 
Skinner deduces it from Jangen, old 
Teutonick, to belong. 
To Li’ncer. v: m. [from leng, Saxon, 
long.} 
1. To remain long in languor and pain, 
Like wretches, that have /inger’d long, s 
We'll {natch the ftrongeft cordial of our lóve. 
. Dryden. 
Better to rufh at once to fhades below, 
Than linger life away, and nourith woe. Pope’s Ody. 
2. To hefitate ; to be in fufpenfe. 


Perhaps thou /ing`refl, in deep thoughts detain'd f 


Of th’ enterprize fo hazardous and high. Milton. 
3. Toremain long. In an ill fenfe. 
9 Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ftage 
To feed contention in a /ing’ring att. Sbakcfpeare. 

Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 

Now live fecure, and /inger out your days ; 

The gods are pleas’d alone with Purcel's lays. 
Dryden. 

Your very fear of death fhall make ye try 

To catch the thade of immortality ; 

Withing on earth to linger, and to fave 

Part of its prey from the devouring grave. _ Prior. 
4. To remain long -without any action 

or determination. 
We have /ingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my coufin Slender, and this day we fhall 
have our anfwer.- Shakefpeare. 
5. To wait long in expectation or uncer- 

tainty. 

I muft folicie 

All his concerns as mine : 

And if my eyes have pow'r, he fhould not foe 

In vain, ‘nor /inger with a long delay. Dryden. 
6. To be long in producing effet. ` 

She doth think, the has ftrange /ing’ring poifons. 

= Shake/peare. 
To Li’ncer. v.a. To protraét; to draw 

Out to length. Out of ufe. 

I can get no remedy againft this confumption 
Of the pusfe. Borrowing only Zingers and lingers 
it out, but the difeafe is incurable.  Sbakefpeare. 

She lingers my defires. Shake/peare. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And linger not our fure deftructions on. Sbakefp. 
Li’ncerer. n. f. [from Jinger.) One 
who lingers. 
Li’xcerincry. adu. [from lingering.) 
With delay; tedioufly. 

Of poifons, fome kill more gently and Jinger- 
ingly, others more violently and {pcedily, yet Both 
kill. Hale. 


Li NGET. n. f. [from lawguet; lingot, 

French.] A fmall mafs of metal. 
Other matter hath been ufed for money, as 
among the Lacedemonians, iron lingets quegched 
‘with vinegar, that they may ferve to no other ufe. 
Camden, 


LINGO. n. f. [Portuguefe.] Language ; 
tongue; fpeech. A low cant word. 
. I have thoughts to learn fomewhat of your lingo, 
before J crofs the fease æ Congreve. 
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Linowa’cious. adj. [linguax, Lat.] Full 
of tongue ; loquacious; talkative. 

LincuaDe’NTAL. adj. [lingua and dens, 
Lat.] Uttered by the joint action’ of 
the tongue and teeth. 

The lixguadentals, fy v, as alfo the linguadentals, 
th, db, he will foon learn. Holder's Even. of Speeche 

Lincuist. n. f. [from lingua, Lat.) A 
` man fkilful in languages. 

Though a /inguift fhould pride himfelf to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet, if he had not ftudied the folid things in them, 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were ‘no- ` 
thing fo much to be efteemed a learned man, as 
any yeoman or’ tradefman competently wife in his 
mother dialect only. Milton. 

Our /inguifi received extraordinary rudiments 
towards a good education. Addifon's Spefatore 

Lincwort. n.f. An herb. ` 

LY NIMENT. n.f. (liniment, French; lini- 
mentum, Lat.], Ointment; balfams 
unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought te 
be anointed every morning with this /inimcar or bal- 
fam. > . Harveys 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and fqueezes out an oily pap or 
liniment, fit for the inunétion of the feathers. Raye 

Li’ninc. n.f. [from dine. ] 
1. The inner covering of any thing; the 
inner double of a garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver dimizg on the night è> Miltone 

The fold in the griftte of the nofe is covered with 
a lining, which differs from the facing of the 
tongue. Grew's Cofmologiae 

The gown with ftiff embroid'ry fhining, 
Looks charming with a flighter dining. 

z. That which is within. 

The /ining of his coffer thall make coats 

To deck our foldiers for thefe Irith wars. Sbake/ps 
Link. n. f. [gelencke, German.] 
1. A fingle ring of a chain. 


The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shake/pcare’s Coriolane 

The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 
permoft Zink of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, 
is faftened to Jupiter's chair, fignifies an ufeful 
truth. Halee 

Truths hang together in a chain of inutual do- 

. pendance; you cannot draw one link without ate- ” 
tracting others. Glanville. 

While fhe does her upward flight fuftain, 
Touching each /ink of the continued chain, 

At length fhe is oblig’d and forc’d to fee 
A firt, a fource, a life, a deity. Priore 
2. Anything doubled and clofed together. 

Make a /ink of horfe hair very ftrong, and fatter 

it to the end of the ftick that fprings. © Mortimere 
3. A chain; any thing connecting. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor trong Jinks of irony 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefpe 
I feel 

The /ink of nature draw me; fleth of Heth, 

Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Paradife Lope 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were 

bound, 
And love, the common link, the new creation 
crown'd. Dryden's Knight's Talco 
4. Any fingle part of a feries or chain of 
confequences ; a gradation in ratiocina- 
tion ; a propofition joined toa foregoe 
ing and following propofition. 

The thread and train of confequences in intellec- 
tive ratiocination is often long, and chained toge- 
ther by divers /inks, which cannot be done in ima- 
ginative ratiocination, by fome attributed to brutes. 

` Judge Hale. 


5. feries : 


Priore 
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g. A feries y this fenfe is improper Ad- 
dijon has ufed link for chain. 

Though] have here only chofen this fingle link 
of martyrs, I might find out others among thofe 
names which are ftill extant, that delivered down 
this account. of our Saviour ina fucceffive tradition. 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 


6. [From Asxs5:] A torch made of pitch. 


and hards. 

O, thou art an everlafting bonefire light; thou 
haf faved me athoufand marks in /inks and torches, 
walking with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 

, tavern. Shkelpiare’s Henry IV. 

Whereas hiftory fhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous /ink of 
fies. Hrwel. 

Round as a globe, «and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he fails behind his dink. Dryden. 

_ — One that bore a link 
On a fudden clapp'd his Raming cudgel, 
Like linftock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras. 
7. Perhaps in the following paflage it may 
mean lampblack, 
There was no /ink to colour Peter's hat. Shake/p. 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 
Defcending tread us down, 
Thus drooping ; or with dinked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton. 
Againtt eating cares, 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs ; 
Married to immortal verfe, 
Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In-notes, with many a winding bout 
Of Linked tweetnefs long drawn out. Milton. 
2. To unite ; to conjoin in concord, 
They’re fo /ink'd in friendthip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 
daughter. ~ Shakefpeare. 
3. To join; to conned. 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Taclofe whole downs in walls, “tis all a joke. Pope. 
So from the firft eternal order ran, 


And creature link`d to creature, man to man. Pope. | 


4. To join by confederacy or contraét. 


They: make an offer of themfelves into the fer- 


vice of that enemy, with whofe fervants they link 

themfelves in fo near a bond. Hooker. 
Be advifed for the beft, 

Ere thou.thy daughter /ink in holy band 

Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueft. Fairy Q. 

‘Blood in princes /iné'd not in {uch fort, 

As that it is of any pow'r to tye. Daniel's Cis. War. 
§- Toconne&, as concomitant. 
New hope to fpring - 
Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet /ink’d. Milt. 
God has linkt our hopes and our duty together. 
Decay of Piety. 

So gracious hath God been to us, as to /ink toge- 
ther our duty and-our intereft, and to make thofe 
very things the inftancee of our obedience, which 
are the natural means and’caufes of our happinefs. 

: Tillotfon. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular 
feries of confequences. 

Thefe things are linked, and, a8 it were, chained 
one to another : we labour to eat, and we eat to live, 
and we live tə do good ; and the good which'we do 
is as {ced fown, with reference unto a future har- 
vet. Hooker. 

Tell me, which part it does neceffitate? 

Pil. chufe the other; there Vill /ink th’ efeit; 
A chain, which fools to catch themfelves project ! 
Dryden. 

By which’ chain ofiideas thus vifibly irked toge- 
ther in train, i. e. each intermediate idea ayrecing 
en cach fide with thofe two it ia Immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and [elf determination 
appear to be conneéted, Bocke. 

Lrxxpoy. } a £ [link and boy.) A 
Linkman. § boy that carries a torch 
to accommodate paflengers with light. 
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What a ridiculons thing it was that the conti- 
nued fhadow of the earth thould be broken by tud- 
den miraculous difclufions of light, to prevent the 
officioufnefs of the /inkdey ! Moore. 

Though thou art tempted by the /inkman's call, 
Yet trutt him not along the lonely wall. Gay. 

In the black form of cinder-wench fhe came. 

O may no /inkb-y interrupt their luve! Gay's Triv. 
LINNET. n. f., [linot, French, linaria, 
Latin.] A {mali finging bird. 
The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the Jinnet 
of euphragia, for the repairing of their fight. 
More's Antidote. 
Is it for thee the /inner pours his throat? Pope. 
Linse’ep. n. f. (Jemen lini, Latin.) ‘The 
feed of flax, which is much ufed in me- 
dicine. 

The joints may be clofed with a cement of lime, 
linfeed oil, and cotton, Mortimer's Hufoandry» 

Linseywcotsey. adj. {linen and wool. ] 
Made of linen and wool mixed. Vile; 
mean ; of different and unfuitable parts. 
_A lawlefs linfeywoolfie brother, 

Half of one order, half another. Hudibras. 

Peel'd, patch'd and pybald, /in/-yzvo-lfey brothers, 
Grave mummers! flcevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs 

others. Pope. 

Li’nstock. n. f. [lunte or lente, Teuto- 
nick ; lint and flock.) A fta of wood 
with a match at the end of it, ufed by 
gunners in firing cannon. Hanmer. 

The nimble gunaer - 
With lynfock now the devilifh cannon touches, 
And down gocs all before him. _ Shakcjpeare. 

The diftance judg‘d for thot of ev'ry fize, 

The Jinffocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 
Dryden. 

Lint. n. f. [linteum, Latin; Uin, Welth 
and Erte. } s 

1. The foft fubftance commonly called 
flax. 

2. Linen fcraped into foft woolly fub- 
{tance to lay on fores. 

I dreffed them up with unguentum bafilici. cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledgits of dint. Wifeman's Surg. 

LINTEL. a. f. [linteal, French.) That 
part of the door frame that lies crofs 
the door pofts over head. 

Yake a bunch of hyfop, and dip it in the blood 
that isin the bafon, and ftrike the /inrel and the 
two fide. pofts. Exod. 

When you lay any timber or brick work, as /in- 
tels over windows, lay them in loam, which is a 
great preferver of timber. Maxon. 

Silver the /intals deep projecting o'er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
r Pope's Ody /f-y. 

Lion. n. f. [lion, French; Jeo, Latin. ] 

1. The ferceit and mot magnanimous 
of fourfooted beats. 

King Richard's firname.was Cor-de-Lion, for 
his Jion-like courage. Camden's Remains. 

Be fion-mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are ; 
Macbeth fhall never vanquith'd be. Shaielp. Mach. 

The fphinx, a famous monfter in Egypt, had 
the face of a virgin, and the body of a /ion. 

Pcuckam on Drawing. 
They rejoice 
Each with their kind, /ism with lioncfs ; 
So fidy them in pairs thou halt combin'd. Ailton. 
Sec /iin-hearted Richard, 
Pioufty valiant, like a torrent fwell'd + 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its {weep trecs, houfes, men, he prefs'd, 
Amidt the thicket battle. Pbilips. 

2. A lign in the zodiack. ` 

The /iow for the honours of hie fkin, 

The íquoczing crab, and-ftinging (corpion thine: 
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For aiding heaven, when giants éar'd to"brate =» 

The threat'ned tars. Creech's Manilivs. 
Li’oness. æ. J. [feminine of lion.) A 

fhe lor. 

Under which buth’s thade, a /isnefs i 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, 

When that the flecping man fhould ftir. Sbakip. 

The furicus liones, 

Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roag. 
May. 
The greedy ficne/s the wolf purfues, ; 
The woif the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 

Drydene 

If we may believe Pliny, lions do, ina very fevere 

manner, punith the adulteries of the lisnifse Ayliffe. 


Lionrsar.a.f. [leontopetalon, Latin.] A _ 


plant. Miller. 
Lr’on’s-mMourTH. 
Li‘’on’s-PAw. n.f. [from /ion.] The 
Li’On’s- TAIL. name of an herb. 


e 


Lion ’8-TOOTH. 

Lip. 2. f. [lppe, Saxon.] 

1. The outer part of the mouth, the 
mulcles that fhoot beyond the teeth, 
which are of fo much ule in {peaking, 
that they are ufed for all the organs of 
fpeech.~ 

Thofe happief {miles 

That play‘d on her ripe /ip, feem'd not to know 
What guefts were in he~ eycs. Shakefpeares 

No falfehood fhall defile my lips with lies, 

Or wich a vail of truth diiguife. Sigdys om Fob. 

Her /ips blufh deeper fweets. Tbomjon`s Springe 

2. The edge of any thing. 

In many places is a ridge of mountains fome 
diftance froin the fea, apd a plain from their roots 
to the fhore ; which plain was formerly covered by 
the fea, which bounded againtt thofe hills as its firit 
ramparts, or as the ledgesor/ips of its veffel. Burnet. 

In wounds, the /ips fink and are flaccid; a gleet 
followeth, and the feh within withers. Jiijemane 

3. To make a Lip. ‘To hang the dp in 
fullennefs and contempt. 

A letter for me! It gives*me an eftate of feven 
years health; in which time I will make a /ip: at 
the phyjician. Shakefpvares 

To Lip. uv a. [from the noun.} To kifs. 
Obfolete. 
A-hand, tbat kings 
Have /ipt, and trembled kiffing. Shake/p:ares 
Oh! "tis the fiend’s arch mock, 
To lip a wanton and fuppofe her chafe. 


of the mind; words without fentiments. 


Fafting, when prayer is not directed to its own » 
purpofes, is but /ip/abour. Tayla's Rule of Livings . 


Lipo THYMOUS. adj. [asinw and Supt. ] 4 


Swooning ; fainting. 
If the potient be furpsifed with a lypcriyre-us 


linguor, and great. oppreffion about the ftomach + 


and hypochonders, expe& no relief from cordials. . 


Harvey on the Plagues - 
Lipo tHymy. n. fi [Auzduuia.] Swoon ;. 


fainting fit. 
The fenators falling into a Jipothymy, or deep 


fwooning, made up this pageantry of death with a» 
‘ Taylor. i 


reprefenting of it unto life. 
In /ipothymys or fwoonings, he ufed the frication 

of: this finger with faffron and-goid. 
Li’ppep. adj. [from li.) Having lips. 


Li’ppitupe. me f. [lippitude, French; . 


lippitudo, Lat.) Bleerednefs of eyes. 


Difcafes that are infeétious are, fuch as are in” 


the fpirits and not fð much in the humours, and» 

therefore pafs eafily from body to body ; fuch are 

petilences and lippitudes. Bacons 

Li pPwisnooms n.f: (lip and wi/dom.] Wif- 
dom in*talk without pra&tice. 

I find 


Shakefpe - 
Liria nour. æ. f. [lip and labour.) 
Action of the lips without concurrence > 


Brownas 


— 


rae! 


Thevocean, overpecring of his ff, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 
Than young Laertes jn a riotous head 
O’er-bears your officers. Shakefpeare’s Haml-t. 


LIS 
Liqui’prry.#./. [from quid. }] Subtilty; 


thinnefs, f 
The fpirits, for their /iguidity, are mote incapable 
than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer of 


TIQ 


© “Tfind that allis but lipewifdom, which wants ex- 
* perience; I now, woe is me, do try what love can 
' do. Sidney. 
Lrquaste. adj. [from liguo, Latin. | 


~ Such as may be melted. 
Lirqva’rion. #. f. [from siguo, Latin.) 
1. ‘the att of melting. . 
2. ‘Capacity to be melte 

is nothing but ice and {now’concreted, and, by du- 


ration of Gme, congealed beyond /iguation. 
- Brown's Vuigar Errours. 


To LirQuare. U. A. 
=_= melt; to liquefy. : 


baked, they are apt to figuats., Wesdward on Fofils. 
Liquera cti0n. n: f. [ligue/actio, Latin ; 
» higquefaGien, French.) ‘ibe act of melt- 
ing; che ttate of being melted. 
"Heat d:flolveth and) metreth bodies that keep in 
their ipirits, asin divers /iguefactions ; and fo déth 
time in honey; which by age waxeth more liquid. 
Whew ig? 6) x. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
p ~The burning of the earth will be a true /igue? 
‘fattion or diffolution of it,'as to the exterior regiona 
a Burret. 


Such 


‘ee 


LiQveFiastz „adj. [from liquefy, } 
as may be melted. 

These are three, caufes of fixation, the even 

l Aprea:iing of the fpirits.and taagsb!e parts, theclote- 

nels of the tangible pasts, and tne jeyuneneis or.ex- 


~ be joined with anaturedignyisale, the lalt not. 


ATAN i _ Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Yo LY QUEFY. w. a. [liguefier, French; 


« diquefacio, Latin.} “Lo melt; to dil- 


- 


os ‘folve, 
-> That degree of heat which is in lime and afhes, 
i being a fmothering heat, is the moft proper, for it 
N doth neither liguefy nor rarcfy; and that is true 
_ *" maturation. l Bacon's Naturgl Riflory. 
Yo Li’'query. v.n. To grow liquid. 
» The blood of St. Jahuarlas /igucficd at the'ap- 
proach of the faint’shead. © # = Adfid:fan on Italy. 
Liquescexcy.n.f. {liguefcentia, Latia. } 
l Aptnefs.to mele. 
Liqvescenr. adj. [lique/cens, Latin.) 
Meiting. 
Li QuiD. adj. [liguide, French ; liguidus, 
Latin.] 
1. Not folid; not forming one continuous 
~ fubftance; floid. 
Gently roli# the /iguid glafs. 
2. Soft; clear E 
Her breaft, the fug’red neft 
y Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ftreams of /iguid melody. —Crafoarv. 
3. Pronounced without any jar or harth- 
nefs. 
The many /igwid confonants give a pleafing found 
to the words, though tkey are all-of one fyllable. 
j Dryden's Æ neid. 
Let Carolina fmo^ñth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia's Jiguid name the nine, 
And {wectly flow through ai the royal Jine. 
Pope's Horace. 
4- Diffolved, fo as not to be obtainable by 
‘Jaw. : i 
» Ifa creditor hould appeal to hinder the burial 
sof his debtor's corpfe, bis "appeal cught not to be 
\ received, fince the bufincis of burial requires a 
quick difpatch, though the debt be entirely /iguid. 
“J Ayiiffe's Perergom 
LIQUID. 2./. Liquid fubftauce 5 liquor. 
Ee it thy choice, wien fummer heats annoy, 
To fit beneath her leafy canopy, 
` Quaffing rich figuids. Philips. 
Wo Li’quivare. v. a. [from liquid.) To 
Clear away ; to leffen debts. 


m 


Dr. Daniel. 


>> The common opinion hath been, that chryftal 


[igx Latin.] To 


> If the {alts be not drawn forth before the clay is 


Aremecomminuoion of spirits; tae two firit may 


founds, to perfevere in the continucd repetition of 
vocal airs. Glanville. 
Li'quioness. æ. f. [from diguid.] Quality 
ot being liquid; fluency. 
“Oil of annifeeds, in a cool,place, thickened into 
the confittence.of white butter, which with the 
leaft heat refumed its former liguidne/s. Boyle. 
LYQUOR. 2. J. [liquor, Latin 3 liqueur, 
French. ] i 
1. Any thing liquid: it is commonly. ufed 
of fluids anebriating, or impregnated 
with fomething, or made by decoétion. 
Nor envy'd them the grape 
Whofe heads that turbulent /igxor fills with fumes. 
p Milton. 
~ Sin taken into the foul, is like a /iguor pour'd 
into a velel; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo fea- 
fons. . Scurb’s Sermons. 
2. Strong drink: in familiar language. 
Ta LIQUOR. v a. [from the noun.}] To 
drenchvor moiitten. 
Cart wheels fquéak not when they are /iguored. 
` Bacon. 
Liriconra ncy.n.f. A flower.’ 
Lisne. 2. /. . A cavity; a hollow. 
In the /ifne of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefter- 
fhire, I found 4 bufhel of petrified cockles, each 
near a3 big as my fift. Hale. 


To LISP. v. a. [Slirp, Saxon.] To fpeak 

>with too frequent appulfes of the tongue 

to the teeth or palate, like children. 
Come, I cannot cog, and_fay, thou art this and 

that, like a many of thefe /i/ping hawthorn buds, 

that come like women in men’s apparel, and fmell 

like Bucklerfbury in fimpling time. Shake/peare. 
Scarce had fhe iearnt to Afp a name 

Of martyr, yet the thinks ic fhanie 

Life thould fo long play with that breath, 

Which {pent can buy fo brave a death. Crafaw. 
They ramble not to learn the mode, 

How obs dreft, or how to /ifp abroad. C/eaveland. 
Appulfe partial, giving iome palage to breath, 

is made to the upper teeth, and caufes a lifping 

found, the breath being ttrained through the teeth. 

Heder's Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fuol to fame, 

I fifp'd in numbers,-for the nuntbers came. Pope. 


Lisp. 2. f. [from the verb.] The a& of 
lifping. 

l overheard her anfwer, with a very pretty /i/p, 

O! Strepnon, you are a dangerous creature. Tatler, 


Li'srer. z, /. [from “/i/p.] One who 
lifps. « 
List. n. f. (life, French. ] 
1. A roll; a catalogue. 
He was the ableft emperor of all the iP. Bacon. 
Some fay-the loadftone’is‘poifon, and therefore 
in the /ifls of poifons we find ic in many authors. 
Brown. 
Bring next the royal /i/# of Stuarts forth, 
Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. 
Prior. 
2. [Lice, French.] Inclofed ground in 
which tilts are run, and combats 
fought. 
Till now alone the mighty nations ftrove, 
The reft; at gaze, without the /i/fs did ftand ; 
And threat’niog France, plac'd like a painted 
Jove, 
Kept idie thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Paris thy fon, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meafur'd /ifts to tofs the weighty lance ; 
And who his rival thall in arms fubdue, 
His bg the dame, and his the treafure too. 
3. Bound ; limit. 


Pope. 


She within /ifs my ranging mind hath brought, 
That now beyond myfelf I will not go. Dawes. 
4. [Lyycan, Saxon,] Defire ; willing- 
nefs ; choice. 
Alas, the has no fpeech ! 
—Too much; 
1 find it Rill when I have /if to fleep. Shatefpeares 
Nothing of. paflion or pecvithnefs, or Zif. to 
contradict, fhall have any bias on my judgment. 
King Charles. 
He faw falfe Reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not fwear he had no /i/# to crow. Dryden. 
§+ [Lictum, Latin; Jije, French.] A ttrip 
of cloth. 

Alinen ftock on one leg; and a kerfey boot 
hofe on the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 
Shakz/peares 

Inftead of a Uf cf cottons or the like filtre, 


we made ufe of a fiphon of glafs. Bey lee 
A Df the cobler’s te:nples ties, + 
To keep the hair out of his.eyes. Swift. 


6. A border. 

They thought it better to let them ftand as a 
ii, or marginal border, unto the Old Teftament. 

Hocker. 

To List. v. z. {lyy-zan, Saxon.) To 

chufe; to delire; to be difpofed; ta 
incline. 

To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 

Point what you Zf, I nought refufe at all. 
Fairy Queene 

Unto them that add.to the werd of God what 
them /ifcrb, and make God's will fubmit unto 

`~ will, and break God's commandments for 
their own tradition’s fake, unto them it feemeth not 
good. Hecker 

They imagine, that laws which permit them 
not to do as they would, will endure them to {peak 
as they /ifl. : Hooker. 

Let other men think of your devices as they lift, 
in my judgment they be mere fancies. W hitgiftes 

Now by my mother’s fon, and that’s myfelf, 

It fhall be moon; or ftar, or what 1 lift. Shakelpe 

Kings, lords of times, and of occafions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they /if. 

Danicl, 
When they /i/f, into the womb 
That bred them they return ; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaft. Milton's Paradife Lifts 
To List. v. a. [from Uf, a roll.] 
1. To enlift; to enrol or regifter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in 
thofe days, was to /i/ himfelf a martyr, and to bid 
farewel not only to the pleafures, but alfo to the 
hopes of this life. Scathe 

They 4 with women each degen’rate pame 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Drydens 

2. To retain and enrol toldiers; to enlifte 

The lords would, by /ifing their own fervants, 

perfuade the géntiemen in the town to do the likes 
Clarendone 

The King who raifed this wall appointed amil- 
lion of foldiers, who were /iffed and paid for tie 
defence of it againft the Tartars. Timplee 

Two hundred horfe he fhail command ; 

Though few, a warlike and weil-chojen vand ; 
Thefe in my name are /ifted. Drydene 

3. [From 4; encloled ground.) ‘To 
enclofe for combats. 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws, 
As in a /ified field to fight you: cauie? 

Unafk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale 
4. [From if, a hied or border.] To 
few together, in tuch a fort as to make 

a particoloures! thew. 
™ Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of 
benefits; like a kind of embroidering. o! lifting. of 
one favour upon anothers Wotton's Life of Bucking. 


5. [Con- 


` 


LIS 
g. [Contracted from lifer.) To hearken 


to; to liften; to attend. 
_. Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain, 
If with too credent ear you /if his fongs ; 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmafter'd importunity. Shak fpe Hamlet. 
I, this found 1 better know: 

Lift! I would I could hear mo. Ben Fonfon. 
Listen. adj. Striped; particoloured in 
long ftreaks. . ; 

Over his head beholds 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 

Confpicuous, with three /iffed colours gay, 

B&wok'ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. 

Milton. 
As the fhow’ry arch 

With [12d colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
_ Delights and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. 
JoLisrex. v. a. 


Obfolete. 


Philips. 
To hear ; to attend. 


- Lady, vouchfafe to /ifen what I fay. Shakefpeare. |, 


One cried, God biefs us! and, amen! the other: 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman's hands : 
Liffening their fear 1 could not fay, amen! Shak. 

He, that no'more muft fay, is-/iffencd more 
Than they whom youth and eale have'taught to 

glote. Shakefpearce 

The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And fiil’d the air with barbarous diffonance, 
At which I ceas’d and /iffea'd them a while. Milton. 


Yo Listen. v. n.: To hearken ; to give 
attention. 
Liflen to me, and if you fpeak me fair, 
Tl tell you news. Shakefpeares 
Antigonus ufed often to go difguifed, and /ifen 
at the tents of his foldiers; and at a time heard 
fome- that {poke very ill of him: whereupon he 
faid, If you fpeak ill of me, you fhould go a little 
tarther off. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Liften, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. 
~“ Dfaiab, xlix. 
When we have occafion to liffen, and give a more 
particular attention to fome found, the tympanum 
is drawn to a more than ordinary tenfion. Holder. 
On the green bank I fat, and /ifen'd long ; 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, , 
. But with'd to dwell for ever in the groc. Dryder. 
He thall be receiv’d with more regard, 
And /iften'd to, than. modeft truth is heard. Dryd. 
To this humour moft of our late comedies owe 
their fuccefs : the audience /iffens after nothing elfe. 
: Jidiifon. 


Li‘’stner. n. / [from lifen.] One that 
hearkens ; a hearkener. 

They are light of belief, great /:fners after news. 
Hewel. 

Lifiners never hearwell of themfelves. L'Eftrange. 
lf the conftantly attends the tea, and be a good 
liftener, fhe may make a tolerable figure, which 
will f'tve to draw in the young chaplain. Swift. 
The hush word, when {poke by any brother in 

a lodge, was a warning to the reft to have a care of 
lifteners. Swift. 

Listriess. adj. [from dif.] 

1. Without inclination; without any de- 
termination to one thing’ more than 
another. 

Intemperance and fenfuality clog men’s. fpirits, 
make them grofs, /ifiefs, and unactive. Tillotfin. 
1f your care to’whcat alone extend, 
Let Maja with her fifters firft defcend, 
Before you truft in earth your future hope, 
Or elfe expec a /jlefs, lazy crop. Dryden's Virgil. 

, Lazy lolling fort 
Of ever liflcfs lat’rers, that attend 
No caufe, no truf. Pope. 

I was /iftl:fe and defponding. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Carelefs ; heedlefs : with of. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and Ji/f/¢s of their gain. 
, Dryder. 


LIT 


Li'stLesLY. adw. [from lifle/s.} With- 
out thooght ; without attention. 

To know this perfe€tly, watch him at play, and 
fee whether he be ftirring and a&tive, or whether 
he lazily and /iftlefly dreams away his time. Lecke. 

Li’stvesness. n. /. [from liftle/s.] 


attention ; want of defire. 


In- 


It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by f 


liftlefnefs ox forrow. Taylor. 
Lir. the preterite of Lgbt; whether 4o 
light fignifies to happen, or to fet on fire, 
or guide with light. i 
Believe thyte!f, thy eyes, 
That firit inflam‘d, and /it meto thy love, 
Thofe ftars, that {till muft guide:me to my joye 
Scutherne. 
I Jit my pipe with the paper. Addifon's Speffutor. 
Lirany.2 S- [Alana 5 litanie, French.) 
A form of fupplicatory prayer. 
Supplications, with folemnity for the appeafing 
of God's wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Fatin. 
Recollect your'fins that you have done that week, 
and all your lifetime; and recite humbly and de- 
voutly fome penitential /iranies. Taylor. 
LITERAL, adj. [literal, French ; litera, 
Latin. ] 
I. According to the 
not figurative. / 
Through all the writings of the ancient fathers, 
we fee that the words which were, do continue ; 
the only diffcrence is, that whereas before they had 
a /iteral, they now have a metaphorical ufe, and 
are as fo many notes of remembrance-unto us, that 
what they did fignify in the letter, is accomplithed 
in the truth. Hooker. 


A foundation being primarily of ufe in archi- f 


tecture, hath no other /itera/ notation but what be- 
longs to it in relation to an houfe, or other buiid- 
ing; nor figurative, but what is founded in that, 
and deduced from thence. Hammond. 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. 

The fitteft for publick audience arc fuch as, fol- 
lowing a middle courfe between the rigour of /iteral 
tranflations and the liberty of paraphra(ts, do with 
greater fhortnefs and plainnefs deliver the mean- 
ing. ; Hooker. 

3- Confifting of letters: as, the /iteral 
notation of numbers was known to Eu- 
ropeans before the cyphers. 

LireraL. na.. f.. Primitive or literal 
meaning. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe 
metaphorical expreffions unto the people, and what 
abfurd conceits they will fwallow in their /itera/s, 
an example we have in our profeffion. Brown. 

Litera ity.2./. [from Lteral.] Ori- 
ginal meaning. 

Not attaining the true deuterofcopy and fecond 
intention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or tropo- 
logics, and are not fometimes perfuaded beyond 
their /iteralities., Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


LITERALLY. adv. [from literal. ] 
1. According to the primitive import of 
words; not figuratively. + 


That a man and his wife are one flefh, I can 
comprehend ; yet literally taken, it ista thingim- 


poMible. k Swift. 
2+ With clofe adherence to words ; word 
by word. 


' Endeavouring to'tuen his Nifus and Euryalus 
as clofe as I was able, 1 have performed that epifode 
too lireraliy ; that giving more fcope to Mezehtius 
and Laufus, that verfion, which has more of the 
majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his concifenefs. 
Dryden. 
So wid and ungovernable a poet cannot be 
tranflated firerally; his ycnivs is too ttzong to bear 
a chains Dryden 


Hecker. | 


>.> 


primitive meaning ; 


= 
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Literary. adj. [literarius, Latin.} 
Refpe&ting letters ;, regarding learning. 
Literary hiftory, is an account of the 
ftate of learning, and of the lives of 
learned men.. Literary converfation, is 
talk about queftions of learning. Lite- 
rary is not properly ufed of miffive let- 
ters. It may be faid, this epifolary cor- 
refpondence was political oftener than 
literary. ? 

LITERA TTI. n.f. [Italian.] The learned, 
` I fhall confult fome Jiterati on the proje&t fent 
me for the difcovery of the longitudes | Speéfaror.. 

Literature. n. /. (literatura, Latin. ), 
Learning ; fkill in letters. o 

This kingdom hath been famous for good litera- 
ture; and if preterment attend defervers, there will 
not want fupplies. i Bacan 

When men of ‘learning are aéted by a know- 
ledge of the world, they give a reputation to d:tenz- 
ture, and: convince the world of its ufefulnefs. 

y i Adiifpn’s Frezboldere. 

LituHarce. s. f. [litharge, Fr. lithargy- 
rum, Lat. | ` 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or 
with a mixture of copper. This recremcent is of 

"two kinds, /itbarge of gold, and /itharge of filvere 


Je ia colle€ted from the furnaces where filver is: 


feparated from lead, or from thofe where:gold and 
filver are purified by means of.that metal. The 
Vitharge fold in» the fhops is produced in the copper 
works, where lead has been ufed. to purify that 
metal, or to feparate filver from it. Hill. 
I have {cen fome parcels of glafs adhering to tha’ 
teft or cupelas well as the gold or /itbarge. Bzyle. 
If the lead be blown off from the filver by the 
bellows, it will, in great part, be colleéted in the 
form of a darkifh powder; which, becaufe it is. 

blown otf from filver, they call /itherge of filver. 
Bayle. 

LITHE. adj. [lrSe, Saxon.]- Limber >; 

flexible ; pliant ; eafily bent. 
Th* unwieldy elephant, _ 
To make them mirth, us‘d all his might, and 
wreath'd 
His /ithe probofcis. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Li’tHeness. x. A [from /ithe.}] Lim- 
bernefs ; flexibility. 

LI'THER. adj. [from lithe.) Soft; pliant, 

‘Thou antick death, 
Two Talbots winged through the /ither fky, 
In thy defpight thall “fcape mortality. Sbakofpeare. 

2. [Lyden, Saxon.] Bad ; forry; corrupt. 
It is in the work of Robert cf Glou- 
cefter written /uther. H È 

LITHOGRAPHY. a. f. [M9 and yeaĝu.] 
The art or practice of engraving upon 
ftones. 

LitHomancy. mf. [9o and pania. ] 
Prediétion by ftones. 

As ftrange muft be the /ith:mancy, or divination, 
from this ftone, whereby Helenus th 
told the deftruéction of Troy. Brown. 

LiTHONTRI PTICK. adj. [a90; and reifasg 
lithontriptique, Fr.) Any medicine pro- 
per to diffolve the ftone in the kidneys 
or bladder. yo. 

Litno‘romist. #2. f. (x90; and tipsa] 
A chirurgeon who extracts the ftone by 
opening the bladder. 

Errno romy. n. S. [adore and tipsy. | 
The art or practice of cutting for the 
ftone. 

Liticant. n. f. [litigans, Latin; fti- 
gant, French.) One engaged ina fuit 
of law. 


33 The 
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a Thecaâf irigante fits not down with one crofs ver- 
diét, but recommences his fuite Decay of Piety. 
The /itigants tear one another to pieces for the 
benefit of fome third interet, L’Eftrange's Fables. 
Liticant. adj. Engaged in a juridical 
~ conteft. 

Judicial a&ts are thafe writings and matters which 
relate to judicial proceediggs, and are {ped in open 
court at the inftance of oné or both of the parties 
litigant. a Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Jo Li'ticate. v. a. [litigo, Latin.) To 
conteft in law; to debate by judicial 
procefs. 

“To Li'ticare. V. n. To manage a fuit; 
to Carry on a Caufe. 

The appellant, after the interpofition of an appeal, 
Rill /itigares in the fame caufe.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

s LITIGATION: n.f. [litigatio, Latin; 
from-/itigate.] Judicial contet; fuit of 

x law. ù ` 
Never one clergyman had experience of both /iti- 
* - gations, that hath not confeffed, he had rather have 
three füits in Weftminfter-hall, than one in the 


arches. Clarendon. 
Liri crous. adj. [litigieux, French. ] 
5 1. Inclinable to law-fuits; quarrelfome; 
wrangling. 


. _ Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out ftill 
Litigicus men, who quarrels move. Denne. 
His great application to the law had not infected 
d his temper with any thing pofitive or /itigious. 
Addifon. 
2. Difputable ; controvertible. 

In /itigious and controverted caufes, the will of 
God is to have them to do whatfoever the fentence 
of judicial and final decifion hall determine. 

Hooker. 

No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Diftinguifh'd acres of Jitigiows grounds. 

Dryden's Georg. 

[from Jitigiows.] 


Liti’ciousry. adv. 


Wranglingly. 

Liticiousness. 2. f. [from Jditigious.] 
A wrangling difpofition; inclination to 
vexatious fuits, 

LITTER. x. f. [litiere, French.] 

1. A kind of vehiculary bed ; a carriage 
capable of containing a bed hung be- 
tween two horfes. 

To my Jitter ftraits 
Weaknefs poffeffeth me. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
He was carried in a rich chariot /jrrer-wife, with 
two horfes at each end. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The drowfy frighted fteeds, 
That draw the Jitter of clofe curtain'd fleep. 
Milton. 
Here modeft matrons in foft Jitters driv'n, 
In folemn pomp appear. Dryden's ZEncid. 
Litters thick befiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal, 
2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on 


plants. 
To crouch in Jitter of your ftable planks. 
Shake/peare. 
Take off the litter from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 
Their Jitter is not tofs'd by fows unclean. 
l Dryden's Virgil. 
3. A brood of young. 
I do here walk before thee like a fow that hath 
overwhelmed all her /itter but one.  Shake/peare. 
Refleé&t upon that numerous Jitter of ftrange, 
fenfelefs opinions, that crawl about the world. 
Southe 
A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to 
take case of her Jitter. L’Eftrange. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tr bute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen: 
‘The latt of all the /irrer 'feap'd by chance, 
And from Geneva firft infefted France. 
Vor. Il. 


Dryden. 


LIT 


4, A birth of animals. 
Fruitful-as the fow that carry‘d 
The thirty pigs at one large Jitrer farrow'd. 
Dryden's Fuvenalé 
çe Any number of things thrown fluctifhly 
about. 
Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a frit furvey 
Of_ all the Jitter as it lay. Swift. 


To Litter. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bring forth: ufed of beafts, or of 
human beings in abhorrence or con- 


tempt. 
Then was this ifland, 
Save for the fon that the did Jitter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human fhape. Shakcfpeare’s Tentpef. 
My father named me Autolycus, being /itter’d 
under Mercury, who, as I am, was likewife a fnap- 
per up of unconfidered trifles. Shakefpeare. 
The whelps of bears are, at firft littering, with- 
out all form or fafhion.  Hakewill on Providence. 
We might conceive that dogs were created blind, 
becaufe we obferve they were /ittered fo with us. 
Brown. 
2. To cover with things negligently, or 
fluttifhly fcattered about. 
They found 
The room with volumes /itrer’d round. 
3--To cover with fraw. 
He found a ftall where oxen ftvod, 
But for his eafe well /itrer’d was the floor. Dryden. 
4. To fupply cattle with bedding. 
LITTLE. adj. comp. /e/s, fuperlat. Laf. 
[leitels, Gothick ; lytel, Saxon. ] 
1. Small in extent. f 
The coaft of Dan went out too /ittle for them. 
: Fufouay xix. 
2. Not great; fmall; diminutive; of 
{mall bulk. 
He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the 
prefs, becaufe he was/irrle of ftature. Luke, xix. 3. 
His fon, being then very /irtle, I confidered only 
as wax, to be moulded as one pleafes. Locke. 
One wou'd have all things /ir¢/e; hence has try’d 
Turkey poults, frefh from the egg, in batter fry'd. 
King. 
3. OF {mall dignity, power, or import- 
ance. 
When thou waft /itt/e in thine own fight, waft 
thou not made the head of the tribes ? 
1 Sam. XV: 17: 
He was a very /ittle gentleman. Clarendon. 
All that is paft ought to feem /itr/e to thee, be- 
caufe it is fo in itfelf. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
4. Not much ; not many. ’ 
He mutt be loofed a /intle feafon. Revelations. 
A little fleep, a little lumber, a /ittle folding of 
the hands tto fleep; fo hall poverty come upon thee. 
Proverbs. 


Milton. 


Swift. 


And now in /irtle fpace 
The confines met. 
By fad experiment I know 
How Jittle weight my words with thee can find. 
Milton. 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing ; 
Drink decp, or tafte not the Pierian fpring. Pope. 
5. Some; not none: in this fenfe it. al- 
ways ftands between the article and the 


noun. E 
I leave him to reconcile thefe contradictions, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any one 
who will,but’read with a Jitt/e attention. - Lockes 
L TRES af. | 
1. A {mall fpace. 
Much in /itt/e was writ; and all convey'd 
With cautious-care, for fear to be betray'’d. Dryden, 
2. A fmall part; a fmall proportion.” 
He that defpifeth little things, thall perifh by /itt/e 
and little. Ecclus. 


LIV 


The poor remnant of human feed which remain- 
ed in their mountains, peopled their country again 
lowly, by little and /ittle. _ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

By freeing the precipitated matter from the reft 
by filtration, and diligently grinding the white pre- 
cipitate with water, the mercury will /ist/e by /itt/e be 
gathered into drops. Bok. 

I gave thee thy matter’s houfe, and tne houfe of 
Ifrael and Judah; and if that had been too /irtle, 1 
would have given fuch and fuch things. 

2 Sam. xii. 8. 

They have much of the poetry of Mzcenas; but 
little of his liberality. Dryden. 

Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the /itr/e I receive. Dryden. 

There are many expreffions, which, carrying with 
them no clear ideas, are like to remove but /irtfe of 

_ my ignorance. Ltckes 
3-_A flight affair. 

As if “twere little from their town to chafe, 

I through the fea: purfued their exil’d race. Dryde 

I view with anger and difdain, 
How Jitt/e gives thee joy or pain: 
A print, a bronze, a flow’r, a root. 

4. Not much. 

Thefe they are fitted for, and /itsle elfes. Chxynee 
Litre. adv. 
1. In a fmall degree. 

The received definition of names fhould be 
changed as Jirtle as poffible. Watts's Logick. 

2. In a fmall quantity. 

The poor fleep /irtle. 

3. In fome degree, but not great. 

Where there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, 
fubacid fubftances are proper, though they are a 
little aftringent. Arbuthnct. 

4. Not much. 

The tongue of the juft is as choice filver; the 
heart of the wicked is /irtle worth. Prov. x. 20. 

Finding him /ittle ftudious, ‘fhe chofe rather to 
endue him with converfative qualities of youth; as, 
dancing and fencing. Wotton. 

That poem was infamoufly bad; this parallel is 
little better. Dryden"s Dufrefnoy- 

Several clergymen, otherwife /itr/e fond of obfcure 
terms, yet in their fermons are very liberal of all 
thofe which they find in ecclefiaftical writers. 

Swift. 


Prior. 


Orgvay 


Lirrrveness. 2. f. [from /ittle.] 

1. Smalnefs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of Jittlenefs, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs 
Even that nothing which at firt we weres Donne. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of /ittlencfs 
and lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many 
of them might float in the air. Burnet. 

2. Meannefs ; want of grandeur. 

The Englifh and French, in verfe, are forced to 
raife their language with metaphors, by the pomp- 
oufnefs of the whole phrafe, to wear off any /ittle- 
nefs that appears in the particular parts, Addi/on. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, doct 
not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our /itrlengys fo 
much, as if it was always difplayed. Colliers 

Lit TORAL. adj. (littoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the fhore. 

Li'turcy. 2. Jo [nilupyias liturgie, Fri) 
Form of prayers; formulary of publick 
devotions. 

We dare not admit any fuch form of liturgy, as 
either appointeth no fcripture at all, or very little to 
be read in the church. Hooker. 

The bleffedeft of mortal wights began to be im- 
portuncd, fo that a great part of divine /iturgy was 
addrefied folely to her. Hoguel. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the moft 
powerful /irurgy and means of impetration in this 
world. Taylor. 

To Live. v.n. [lypian, lypixan, Saxon. ] 

1. Yo be in a ftate of animation ; to be 
not dead, 


H Is't 


LOA 


belly, and one at his tail, dappled with many 
black or brown fpots: his mouth, barbel-like, un- 
der his nofe. This fith is ufually full of eggs or 
fpawn, and is by Gefner, and other phyficians, com- 
mended for great nourifhment, and to be very 
grateful both to the palate and ftomach of fick per- 
fons, and is to be fifhed for with a fmall worm, at 
‘the bottom, for he feldom rifes above the gravel. 
Walton's Angler. 
Loan. a f. [plade, Saxon.] 
1. A burthen; a freight ; lading. 
Fair plant with fruit furcharg'd, 
Deigns none to eafe thy /oad, and tafte thy {weet ? 
Milton. 
Then on his back he laid the precious /oad, 
And fought his wonted fhelter. Dryd. Nun's Tales 
Let India boaft her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree ; 
While by our oaks the precious /oads are born, 
And realms commanded which thefe trees adorn. 
Pope. 
2. Weight; preflure ; encumbrance. 
Jove lighten’d of its oad 


Th` enormous mafs, the labour of a God. Pope. 
3. Weight, or violence of blows. 
Like lion mov'd they laid on /oad, 
And made a cruel fight. Chevy Chace. 
Far heavier /oad thyfelf expe& to feel 
From my prevailing arm. Milton. 


And Mneftheus laid hard /oad upon his helm. 
Dryden. 
4. Any thing that depreffes. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind 
under'a great burden and /oad of guilt, I know not, 
unlefs he be very ignorant. Ray. 

§. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thofe that can never fleep without 
their /oad, nor enjoy one eafy thought, till they 
bave laid all their cares to reft with a bottle. L'E/. 

The thund’ring god, 
Ev'n he withdrew to rett, and had his dad. Dryden. 
To Loan. v. a. (preterite, loaded; par. 
` loaden or laden. Pladan, Saxon.) 
3. To burden; to freight. 

At laft, /aden with honour’s fpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakefp. 

Your carriages were heavy aden; they area bur- 
den to the beait. lja. xlvi... 

z. To encumber ; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no refle€tions on what he reads, 
only /ogds his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in 
winter nights for the entertainment of others. 

Lecke. 
3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, .and./oad- 

ing it fuddenly again, the powder took fire. Wifem. 
4. To make heavy by fomething appead- 
ed or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, fill founds 
In my ftuno‘d ears. Addifin's Caro. 

Loan. n. /. [more properly jode, as it 
was anciently written; from læðan, 
Szxon, tolead.] The leading vein ina 
mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain frakes 
amongft the rocks, like the veins ina man's body, 
from the depth whereof the main /cad {preadeth out 
his branches, until they approach the open air. 

n Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Their manner of working in the lead mines, is 
to follow the load as itlieth. Curew's Surv. of Cor. 

Lo’aper. n. f. [from load.) He who 
loads. 

Lo’apsMAN. 2. f. [lode and man.) He 
who leads the way ; a pilot. 

Lo’apstTar. n. J. [more properly as it 
is in Maundeville, lodefar, from |zdan, 
to lead.] The poleftar ; the cynofure ; 
the leading or guiding ftar. 

She was the Ascd/ar of my life; the the blefling 
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Lo’amy. adj. [from loam. ] 


LOA 


of mine eyes; fhe the overthrow of my defires, 
and yet the recompence of my overthrow. Sidney. , 
My Helice, the /oedfar of my life. Spenjer. 
O happy fair ! 
Your eyes are /eadfars, and your tongue fweet air ! 
More tuneable than lark to thepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sbakefprares 
That clear majefty 
Which ftandeth fix’d, yet fpreads her heavenly 
worth, > 
Lodeftone to hearts, and Joadflar to all eyes, Davies. 
Lo’apstone. a. f. [properly Jodeffone or 
lading fone. See Loapstar.}) The 
magnet; the ftone on which the mari- 
ners compafs needle is touched to give 
it a direction north and fouth. 

The loadficne is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, 
found in large mafies, of a deep iron-grey where 
frefh broken, and often tinged with a brownifh or 
reddifh colour; it is very heavy, and conGderably 
hard, and its great chara@tcr is that of affecting 
iron. This ore of iron is found in England, ‘and 
in moft other places where there are mines of 
that metal. Hill's Materia Medica. 

The ufe of the loadffone was kept as fecret as 
any of the other myfteries of the art. Swift. 

Loar: n. /. [from plar or lap, Saxon.] 
1. A mafs of bread as it is formed by the 


baker : a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
Eafy it is 
Of a cut oaf to fteal a hive we know. Shake/peare, 

The bread corn in the town fufficed not for fix 
days: hereupon the foldiers entered into propor- 
tion; and, to give example, the lord Clinton limit- 
ed himfelf to a /oaf a-day. Hayward. 

With equal force you may break a Kaf of bread 
into more and lefs parts than a lump of lead of the 
fame bignefs. Dighy. 

2. Any thick mafs into which a body is 
wrought. 

Your wine becomes fo limpid, that you may 
bottle it with a piece of kaf fugar in each bottle. 

y Mortimer. 
LOAM. 2z./. [hm, laam, Saxon; limus, 
Latin ; from viper, a fen. Junius.) Fat, 
unctuous, tenacious earth; marl. 
The pureft treafure 
Is fpotlefs reputation; that away, ; 
Men are but gilded /oam or painted clay. Shake/p. 

Alexander returneth to duft: the duft is earth; 
of earth we make /oam; and why of that kam 
might they not ftop a beer barrel ? Shake/peare. 

To Loam. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
{mear with loam, marl, or clay; to 
clay. 

The joitt ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
muft be /camed all over, to preferve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. Moxon s Mechanical Exer. 

Marly. 

The mellow earth is the bet, between the two 
extremes of clay and fand, if it be nət /oamy and 
binding. Si Bacon. 

Auricula fecdlings beft like a loamy fand, or 
light moift earth; yet rich and fħadede Evelyn. 

Loan. z. J. [plen, Saxon.] Any thing 
lent ; any thing given to another, on 
condition of return. or repayment. | 

The better fuch ancient reveraues fhall be paid, 
the lefs need her majefty aik fubfidies, frfteens, 
and loans. Bacon. 


You're on the fret, 

Becaufe, in fo dcbauch'd and vile an age, 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent himy and foriwear the /can. 
~ ° Dryden. 
Loatu. adj. [la8, Saxon.] Unwilling ; 

difliking ; not ready ; not inclined. 

Thefe freth and delightful brooks, how flowly 
they Nide away, as /orb to leave the company of fo 
many things united in pericttion ! Sidney. 


LOA 


With lofty eyes, half /orb to look fo low, 


She thanked them in her difdaintul wife, ¢ 
Ne other grace vouchfafed them tu {how 
Of princefs worthy. Fairy Queene 


When he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart dittrain. Fairy Q, 

To {peak fo indireétly, Lam Jord ; 

I'd fay the truth; but to accufe him fo, 
That is your part. Skake/p. Meafure for Meafuree 

Long doth fhe ftay, as /orb to leave the land, 
From whofe foft fide the firft did ifue make; 

She taftes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 

er flow'ry banks unwilling to forfake. Daviese 

‘Then wilt thou not be orb 
To leave this paradife, but fhalt poffefs 
A paradife within thee, happier far ! 

To pardon willing, and to punifh kth ; 
You ftrike with one hand, but you heal with both : 
Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller. 

When /Eneas is forced to kill Laufus, the poet 
fhews him compaffionate, and is lorh todeftroy fuch: 
a mafter-piece of nature. . Drydene 

As fome faint pilgrim ftanding-on the fhore, 
Firft views the torrent he would venture o'er : 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loth to wade through, and Jorber to go round : 
Then dipping in his ftaff does trial make 

How deep it is; and, fighing, pulls it back. Dry. 

I know you thy to be oblig'd; i 
And {till more /oath to be oblig`d by me. Scutberses 

To Loarue. w. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 

Parthenia had learned both liking and miflik- 
ing, loving and /sathing. Sidney 

They with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mother /oarh'd their beaftlinefs. 
Spenfere - 


Milten. 


How am I caught with an unwary oath, 
Not torreveal the fecret which I arth?! Waller. 
For thee the lion /oaths the tafte of blood, 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood. 
Drydene 
Now his exalted fpirit /oarhs 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. “Swift. 
2. ‘To confider with the difguft of fatiety. 
Loathing the honey'd cakes, I long'd for bread. 
Cowleye 
Our appetite te extinguifhed with the fatisfac- 
tion, and is fucceeded by /aztbing and fatiety. 


Rogers. 

3. To fee food with diflike. 
Loathing is a fymptom known to attend diforders. 
of the Romach; the cure mutt have regard to the * 
caule. Quincy». 


1. To create difgult ; to caufe abhorrence. 
Obfolete. q 
Where | was wont to feek the honey bee,” 
The grifly toaditool grown there might I fee, 
And loathing paddocks iurding on the fame. Spenf. 
2. To feel abhorrence or difguit. 

The fith in the river hall die, and the river 
flink ; and the Egyptians fhall /oatb to drink of the 
water. Excduse 

Why do! ftay within this hated place, 

Where every object thocks my /cathing eyes? Rowe. 
LO'ATHER. ». J. [from loath.) One that 
Joaths. 
OATHFUL, adj. [loath and full.} 
1. Abhorring ; hating. 

Which he did with /outhful eyes behold, 

He would no more endure. Hubberd’s Tale. 
2. Abhorred ; hated. 

Above the reach of Joarhful finful luft, 

Whole bale etiett, through cowardly diftrut 

Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenfer. 
Lo’aTHINGi Y. adu. [from kath.) In 

a faftidious manner. 
Lo’aTHLy. adj. [from /cath.] Hateful ; 

abhorred ; exciung hatred. 


To LoaTHE. v. 2. 


An 


LOB 


= An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 
Bred in the /oatbly lakes of Tartary, 
With murd'rous ravine Fairy Queen. 
The people fear me; for they do oblerve 
Unfathered heirs, and /cacbly births of nature. 


7 < 
Sour-ey’d difdain and difcord fha!l bettow 
The union of your bed with weegs fo /oarhly, 
+ That you thalj hate it. Séake/peare’s Tempeft- 
Lo‘atuty. adv. [from loa:b.] Unwiil- 
ingly; without liking or inclination. 
The upper ftreams make fuch hafte to have 
their part of embracing, that the nether, though 
 letbly, muft needs give place unto them. Sidney. 
Lotbly oppofite I ftood 
< To his unnatural purpofe. Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 
This thews that you from nature /sarbly ftray, 
_ That fuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 
Lo’atuness. 2. f. [from /oath.} Un- 
willingnefs. 
he fair foul herfelf x 
Weigh'd betwen /orhrefs and obedience, 
Which end the beam fhould bow. Shake/pcare. 
Should we be taking leave, 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lorbnefs to depart would grow. Shakefpeare. 
\ After they had fat about the fire, there grew 
7 a general filence and Jorbnefs to {peak amongst 
them; and immediately one of the weakeft feil 
down in a fwoon. Bacon. 
Lo’atusome. adj. [from loath. |} f 
r. Abhorred ; deteftable. 
The freth young fly 
Did much difdain to fubject his defire 
"To loathfome Noth, or hours in eafe to wafte. 


Spenfer. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loatkfome ficknets. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


If we confider man in fuch a /carbfome and pro- 


voking condition, was it not love enowgh that he 


„was permitted to enjoy a being ? South. 
2. Caufing fatiety or faftidioufnels. 
f à The fweeteft honey 
f Js earbfome-in ats own delicioufnefs, 
And in the tate confounds the appetite. Shakefp. 


 Lo’atusomensss. a. f. [from loath/ome. } 

< Quality of raifing hatred, difgutt, or 
abhorrence. 

The catacombs muft have been full of ftench 

i and lcat fomenefs, if the dead bodies that lay in them 

Addijon. 


| "were left to rot in open nitches. 
Loaves, plural of laf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed /caues 

of new bread’to be opened, poured a tittle wine 


odour fill a reat was paft. Bacon. 


Los. a. f. the 
1. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggifh. 
f Faresvel, thou /ob of fpirits, Vil begone, 
Our queen and all bez cives come here anon. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. Probably a 
prifon for idlers, or fturdy beggars, 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou bafely threw’ ft into (6s pound. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. 
For the trout the dew worm, which fome alfo 
call the 4 worm, aog the brandling, are the chief. 
Walton's Angler. 
To Los. v. a. Tolet fall in a flovenly or 
„lazy manner. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candleficks, 
And their poor jades 
Leb down their-hcads, dropping the hide and hips. 
: Shuhc[peare. 
Lorry. n.- f. [laube, Gesman.} An 
opening before a room. 
His /obbies fill with tendance, 
Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, 
Make facred.even.his ftirrup. Shakefp. Tim. of Ath. 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he Rood 


‘into them; and fo kept himfeif alive with the LOCALLY. adu. 


LOC 


eżpeđting till he fbould pafs through a kind of 

lobby between that room and the next, where were 

divers attending him. Wotton. 
Try your backftairs, and let the /obby wait, 

A ftratagem in war is no deceit. King. 


Shakelpeared Lose. a. fJ. (lobe, French ; acès] A di- 


vifion ; a diftinét part : ufed commonly 
for a part of the lungs. 
Nor could the /obes of his rank liver fwell 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. 
Dryden. 
Air bladders form lobuli, which hang upon 
the bronchia like bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli 
conftitute the Joes, and the /obes the lungs. 
Arbutknot on Aliments. 
Fror.ewhence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The /céeadhefive, and the {weat of death. Sewel. 
Lo'BSTER. “n: f. [lobycen, Saxon.] A 
cruftaceous fith. 
Thofe that caft their fhell, are the /obfer, the 
crab, and craw fith. Bacon's Natural Hifcry. 
It happeneth often that a /oéfer hath the great 
claw of one fide longer than the other. Brown. 


LO’CAL. adj. [/ocal, Freneh ; locus, Lat. ] 


1. Having the properties of place. 

By afcending, after that the fharpnefs of death 
was overcome, he took the very lcal poffefftonsof 
glory, and that to the ufe of all that are his, even 
as himfelf before had witneffed, 1 go to prepare a 
place for you. Hooker. 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 
Leaving material world, and /ocal fkies. Prior. 

2. Relating to place. 

The circumftance of local nearnefs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater 
feparation from them than from thofe other. 

Hooker. 

Where there is only a local circumftance of wor- 
fhip, the fame thing’ would be worfhipped, fup- 
pofing that circumftance changed. Stiiling fleet. 

3. Being.in a particolar place. 
Dream not of their fight, 
As of a duel, or of the /oca/ wounds 
Of head, or heel. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, 
fometimes there, made by oral motion “in va- 
cuum, without a change in the body moved ? 

Digby cn Bodies. 
Loca'LiTY. 2. f. [from cal.) * Exif- 
ence in place; relation of place, or 


diftance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenfion, and that they have nothing todo 
with groffer /ocality, is generally opinioned. Glarv. 


[from focal.) . With re- 
fpe& to place. 


Whether things, in their natures fo divers-as 
body and {pirit, which almoft in nothing commu- 
nicate, are not effentially divided, though not locally 
diftant, 1 lcave to the readers. Glanville. 

Loca’tion. n.f. (locatio, Latin.} Situ- 
ation with refpect to place ; aét of pla- 
cing; ftate of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no 
more than that it does exit; this, thougha phrafe 
borrowed from place, fignifying’only its exiftence, 
not locaticn. Locke. 

Locy. 2. /- A lake. Seottith. 
. lake or /och, that has no frefh water run- 
fing into it, will'turn’ into a ftinking puddle. 
Cheyne’s Pbilcf. Principles. 
Locx. n f. [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes. ] 
t. An inftrumentcompoled of {prings and 
bolts, ufed to fakten doors or chetts. 

No gate fo ftrong, no Jock fo firm and faft, 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or braft. 
s Fairy Queen. 

We have /asks, to fafeguard neceffaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
Shukefpeares 
As there are /ocks for feveral purpofes, fo are 
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there feveral inventions in /ocks, in contriving their 
wards or guards» ; Maxon. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is 
ftruck. 


A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges 

` and difcharges: under the breech of the barrel is 

one box for the powder; a little before the Jock, 

another for the bullets; behind the cock a charger, 

which carries the powder to the further end of the 

lock. Grew. 
3.. A hug; a grapple. 

They muft be practifed in a!! the Jocks and gripes 
of wreftiing, as need may often be in fight to 
tugg or grapple, ard to clofe. Milton on Educations 

4. Any inclajure. 

Sergefthus, eager with his beak to prefs 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, ` 
Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the lock. Dryden. 

çe A quantity of hair or wool hanging 


together. 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair 
in Jocks, fome curled, and fome forgotten. Sidney. 
A goodly cyprefs, who bowing her. fair head 
over the water, it feemeth fhe looked into it, and 
dreiied her green jcs by that running river. 
à Sidneys 
His grizly ocks, long growen and unbound, 
Difordered hung about his houlders round. Spenfere 
The bottom was fet againft a Jock of wool, and 
the found was quite deaded. Bacon. 
They nourifh only a lock of hair on the erown of 
their heads. Sandys's Travels. 
A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 
Grewe 
Behold the Jocks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father’s battles. Addifin. 
Two locks that graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well-confpir’d to deck 
With fhining ringlets her {mooth iy`ry neck. Pope. 
6. A tuft. “ 
I fuppofe this letter will find thec picking of 
daifies, or fmelling to a dock of hay. Adadifon. 
To Lock. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t: To fhut or fatten with locks. 
The garden, feated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and Jocking ev'ry door, 
Thought all fecure. Dryden. 
2. To thut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am /ccks in one of them ; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakyp. 
We do Lock 
Our former fample in our ftrong-barr’d gates. 
Shake[peare. 
Then feek to know thofe things which make -us 
. beh, č 
And having found them, leck them in thy breaft. 
Denbam. 
The frighted dame 
The log in fecret /ock'd. ' Dryden's Ovid. 
IF the door to'a council be kept by armed men, 
and all fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, 
the freedom of thofe within is infringed, and all 
their aéts are acvoid az if they weie locked in. - 
s Dryden. 
One conduces to the poet’s completing of his 
work ; the other fackens his pace, and Jocks him 
up like a knight-errant in an enchanted caftle. 
Dryden's Dedication to the ZEncids 
The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 
And lock’d ‘em fafe withia, opprefs’d with moun- 
tain loads. Dryden's ZEnvid. 
If one third of the money: in trade were /ocked 
up, muft not the landhalders receive one thirdilefs ? 
n Lockes 
Always /ock up a cat in a clofet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may fteal in 
and break them. Swift. 
Your wine /sck'd up, 
Plain milk will do the feat. 
3. To clofe fait 
Death blaĝs his bloom, and Jocks his frozen cyes. 
Gay. 
To 


Pope's Horace. 
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To Locn. v. n. 
3. To become fat by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor'of enduring brafs, 
Doubly difparted it did /ork and clofe, 

That when it /ocked, none might through it pafs. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they /ock into each other, or flip one upon 
another's furface ; as much of their furfaces touthes 
as makes them cohere. Boyle. 

Lo’cxer. a. f. [from lock.] Any thing 
that is clofed with a lock; a drawer. 

I made /octers or drawers at the end of the boat. 

Rotinfen Crufce. 

Lo’cxet. 2». f. [loguet, French.) A 

Small lock ; any catch or {pring to faften 
a-necklace, or other ornament. 

Where knights.are kept in narrow lifts, 


With wooden /ochers "bout their wrifts. J/udibras. 
Lo’ckram.a./. A fort of coarfe linen. 
Hanmer. 


The kitchen malkin pins 
‘Her richeft lockram about her recky neck, 
Ciamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefpeare. 
Lo'cxron. a. f/f. A kind of ranun- 
Locomo‘Tion.2./. [locus and motus, Lat.] 
Power of changing place. 

All progreffion, or animal /ocomction, is perform- 
ed by drawing on, or impelling forward, fome part 
which was betore at quiet. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Locomotive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat. ] 
Changing place; having the power of 
removing or changing place. 

I fball confider the motion, or locomotive faculty 
of animals. Derbam's Pk yfico-Theolugy. 

In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or thows his locomotive tricks. Prior. 

An animal cannot well be defined from any par- 
ticular organical part, nor from its locomerive fa- 
culty, for fome adhere to rocks. Arbutknct. 

Locust. n. f. [locuffa, Latin.} A de- 
vouring infe&. 

The Hebrews had feveral forts of /ocuf?s, which 
are not known among us: the old hiftorians and 
modern travellers remark, that /ocuffs are very nu- 
merous in Africk, and many places of Afia; that 
fometimes they fall like a cloud upon the country, 
and eat up every thing they meet with. Mofes de- 
{cribes four forts of focujis. Since there was a pro- 
hibition again uling /acuffs, it is not to be aueftion- 
ed but that thefe ereatures were’commonly eaten in 
Faleftine, and the neighbouring countries. Calmet. 

To-morrew will I bring the Leufs into thy coalt. 

Excdus. 

Air replete withthe Reams of animals rotting, 
has produced peftilential teyc:s ; fuch have likewile 
been raifed by great quantities of dead Leyft. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
LocusT-TREE. 2. f. 

The loeuf-erce hath a papilionaceous flower, from 
whofe calyx arifes the pointal, which afrerwards be- 
comes an unicapfular hard pod, including roundifh 
hard feeds, which are furrounded with a fungous 
ftringy tubftance. Miliêr. 

Lonestar. See Loanstaa. 

Lo’pestong. See LoApstone. * 

Jo Lonce. v. a. (logian, Saxon; Joger, 
French. } 


1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
When he was come to the court of France, the 
king filed him by the name of the duke of York ; 
ledged him, and accommodated him, in ‘great ftate. 
Bacon's Henry VIL. 


2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to | 


fupply with harbour for a night.’ 
Ev ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryd. 
3. To place; to plant. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
`. And in his fide thought to have /:dg'd wry fpear, 
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The defp'rate favage rofh`d within my force, 
And bore me headiong with him down the rock. 
Otway. 

He kdg'd an arrow in a tender breaft, 

That had fo often to his own been preit. Addifon. 

In viewing again the ideas that are lodge:t in the 
memory, the mind is more than pallives =- Locke. 

4. To fix; to fettle. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advanc’`d, 
And by whofe pow'r 1 well might /:dge a fear 
To be again difplac'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Lcan give no reafon, 
More than a /odg'd hate, and a certain loathing! 
l bear Antonio. Shake/peare’'s Merchant of Venice. 
5: To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not sunderftand, 
though he /odged it, and noted it, in fonfë particu- 
lars. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

6. To harbour or cover. 
The deer is /odg*d, I've track’d her to her covert; 
Ruth in at once. SAddifon’s Cato. 
7. To afford place to. 
-The memory can lodge a greater ftore of images, 
than all the fenfes can prefent at one time. 


Cheyne’s Phil. Princigles. 
8. To lay flat. 


Though bladed corn be /odg*d, and trees blown 
down, 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. 
Sbakelpeare. 

We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears ; 
Our fighs, and they, that lodge the {ummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. Sbaksfp. 

To LODGE. vn. 
1. To refide ; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man’s eye, 
And where care /odgeth, feep will never lie. Shakef. 

Something holy /odges in that breaft, 
And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teftify his hidden refidence. ~ Milton. 

And dweils fuch rage in fofteft bofoms then? 
And dge fuch daring fouls in little men? Pope. 

2. To take a temporary habitation. 
Why commands the king, 
That bis chief followers: /odge in towns about him, 
While he himfelf keepeth in the cold field? Shak. 

I know not where he /odges; and for me to de- 
vife a lodging, and fay, he lies here or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Shakefpeure. 

Thy father is a man of'war, and will not /odge 
with the people. Samucl. 

$. To take up refidence at night. 
My lords 
And foldiers, ftay and lodge by me this night. 
Shake/peare. 

Oh, that I had in the wildernefs a /adging place 

of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people! 
Seremiab. 

Here thou art but a ftranger travelling to thy 
country it is therefore a huge foily to be athičted, 
becaufe thou haft a.lefs convenient inn to /odge in 
by the way. Taylor. 

4. Vo lay flat. 

Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordthise 
beft for rank clays; and its ftraw makes it not fub- 
Jet to lodge, or to be mildewed. Martimer’s Hufb. 

Lonce. x. J. [/ogis, French. ] 
1. A {mall houfe in a park or foreft. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his 
wife and children, into a certain foreit thereby, 
which he calleth his defart, whgrcin he bath built 
two fine /odges. Sidna y. 

J found him as melancholy as a /odge in a war- 
rene Shaki focare. 

He and his lady both are at the /odge, 

Upon the north fide of this pleafant chafe. Shake/. 

Thus at their thady /odge atriv'd, both Rood, 
Both tutn'd, and under open {ky ador'd 
The God that made both iky, air, earth. Ailton. 

Whenever l am turned out, my /sdg? detcends 
upon a.low-{pirited family. Swift. 

2. Any {mall houfe appendant to a greater: 
as, the porter’s /odge, 
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Lo’pcement. n.f. [from lodge; logement, 
French. > 
1. Difpoftion or collocation in a certain 
place. TY 
The curious /odgement and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves. Derbam. 
2. Accumulation; colle&ion. r 
An oppreficd diaphragm from a mere /odgment 
of extravafated matter. Sharp's Surgery. 
3. Poffeflon of the enemy’s work. i 
The military “pedant is making /odgments, and 
fighting battles, from one end of the ycar tothe 
other. . Addijos. 
~Lo’ncer. » f. [from ledge. ] 
1. One who lives in rooms hired in the 
houfe of another. k 
Bafe tyke, call'ft thou me hot? now, 1 fcora, 
thé term; nor thall my Neli keep dges. Siakelps 
There were in a family, the man ‘and his wife, 
three children, and three fervants or lodgers. 
Graunt’s Bills. 
Thofe -houfes are fooneft .infected) that are 
crowded with multiplicity of /cdgers, and nafty 
families. € Haruzye 
The gentlewoman begged me to ftop; for that 
a ledger the had ‘taken in was run mad. © Tatier. 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow /odger that 
whilft the fellow /cdger paid cight pounds one fhil- 
ling and fivepence halfpenny for the uppermatt 
ftory, he paid for the reft twenty-four pounds four 
fhillings and fourpence halfpenny. Arbuthrote 
2. One that refides in any place. 
Look in that breat, molt dirty dear;, 
Say, can you find but onefuch /odger there? Pope. 
Lo‘’pcina. n. /. [from lodge. ] 
1. Temporary habitation ; “rooms hired 
in the houfe of another. = 
I will in Caffio’s /odging lofe this napkin, 
And let him find it. Skatefoeare’s Othello. 
Let him change his /odging from one end of the 
town to another, which is a grcat adamant of ac- 
quaintance. Bacon. 


At night he came 
To his known /odgings, and his country dame. 


Dryden. l 
He defired his fifter to bring her away sto the 
lodgings of his friend. Addifen's Guardian. 


Wits take /edgings in the found of Bow. Popes 
2. Place of retidence. | . 
Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure, 
The neft of love, the lodging of del ght, f 
The bower of blifs, the paradife of pleafnre, 
The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. 4. 
Speri Cre 
3. Harbour ; covert. i - 
The hounds were uncoupled; and the ftag 
thought it better to truft to the nimblenefs of his 
fect, than to the flender fortification of his /odging. 
. Sidney. 
4. Convenience to fleep on. 
Their feathers ferve to tuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us foft and warm /odging. Ray on Creatione 
Lorr. n.f. (loft, Welth; or trom /ift.] 
1. A floor. Ji 
Futychus fell down from the third Jofre Aase 
There is a traverfe placed in a /oft above. Bicone | 
2. The higheft floor. 
To lull him in ‘his lumber foft, 
A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the /of?, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queene 
3. Rooms on high. 
Paing through the fpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of fnow, and /ofrs of piled thunder. Mile. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft, through a chink. 
Lo’rtiLy. adv. [from lofty. ] 
1. On high; in an elevated place. 
2. Proudly; haughtily. 
They tpeak wickedly concerning oppreffion: 
they fpcak /ofrily. Pfal- xxiii. 8. 
3. With 


Pope. 
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. With elevation of language or fenti- 
ment; fublimely. 
= _ My lowly verfe may Joftily arife, . . 
And lift itfelf unto the highett fkies. Fairy Queen. 
Lo'rtiness. n. f. [from /ofty. ] 
1. Height; local elevation. 
2. Sublimity ; elevation of ‘fentiment, 
Three poets in threc diftant born ; 
The firft in loftine/s of thought furpafs'd, 
The next in majefty ; in both the laft. 
3. Pride; haughtinefs. 
. Auguftus and Tiberius had /oftine/s enough in 
their temper, and affected to make a fovereign 
_ figure. 
Lorry. adj. [from loft, or lift.] 
1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 
4 Cities of men with /ofty gates and tow`rse Milton. 
__ See lefty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Popes 
“2. Elevated in condition or character. 
i Thus faith the high and /ofty One. Jfaiab. 
3. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 
He knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the Jcfty rhime. Milton. 
4. Proud ; haughty. 
The eyes of the /ofty thall be humbled. I/aizb. 
Lofty and four to them that lov`d him not; 
But to thofe men that fought him, fweet as fummer. 
Shakefpeare. 
Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, 
A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate. Dryden. 
-< Loc. a. f.. [The original of this word 
is not known. Skinner derives it from 
hgzan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from 
legge, Dutch, fluggith ; perhaps the 
Latin, lignum, is the true original. ] 
1. A fhapeiefs bulky piece of wood. 
Would the lightning had 
Burnt up thofe /ogs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. 
Shakefpeare. 
The worms with many feet are bred under logs 
of timber, and many times in gardens, where no 


Dryden. 


- 


logs are. Bacon. 
e Some lg, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 
> An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 


Ard hollow’d, firft a floating trough became, 
And crefs fome riv'let paflage did begin. Dryden. 
2. An Hebrew meafure, which held a 
= Quarter of a cab, and confequently five- 
l fixths of a pint. According to Dr: 
A\rbothnot it was a liquid meafure, the 
feventy-fecond part of ‘the bath or 
` ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. 


f Calmet. 
A meat offering mingled with oil, and one log of 
oil. Liv. 
Lo’cariruMs. n. f. [logaritbme, Fr. 
[>óyes and a2 Spre. | 
Legaritbms, which are the indexes of the ratios 
of numters one to another, were firft invented by 
Napier lord Merc*ifon, a Scottifh baron, and af- 
tezwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian pro: 
feffor at Oxford. They are J feries of artificial 
~ Pambers. contrived for the expedition of calcula- 
_. tion, and proceeding in an arithmetical propor- 
_ ton, as the numbers they aniwer to do in a geo- 
metrical one ; for inftance, 
O81 2 354 S 6 7 8B 9 
t 2 4 3 16 32 64 128 266 512 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (0); 
ate arithmetically proportional, are called /cgarithm:. 
‘The addition and fubtraction of /cgarithms anfwers 
to the multiplication aul divifion of the numbers 
they correfpond with ; and this faves an infinite deal 
of trouble.. In like manner will the extra€tion of 
roots be performed, by diffecting the /egori:tms of 
any numbers for the fquare root, and trifecting 
them for the cube, and {0 on. Harris. 
Lo coats. n. f. > 
Leggats isthe ancient name of a play o; game, 
§ 


Cellier. |, 
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which is one of the unlawful games enumerated 
in the thirty-third ftatute of Henry VIII. Itis 


the fame which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
boys often make ufe of bones inftead of wooden 
pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead 
of bowling. Hanmer. 

Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but 
to play at /ogeats with them? Sbakefpe Hamler. 

Lo’ccerHeap. n. J. [logge, Dutch, fupid, 
and head; or rather trom log, a heavy 
motioniefs mafs, as blockhead.) A dolt; 
a blockhead; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, Hal ? 
—With three or four lozgerbeads, amongft three 
or four fcore hogfheads.  Shakelpeare’s Henry IV. 

Says this Aiggerbead, what have we. to do to 
quench other people’s fires ? L’Eftrange. 

To fall to LOGGERHEADS. 2 To {cuffle; to 

To goto Loccerweans. § — fight with- 
Out weapons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell 
to loggerbeads which fhould be his mafter. L'Efr. 

Lo’GGeRHEADED. adj. [from loggerhead. ] 
Dull; ttupid; doltith. 

You soggerbeaded and unpolith’d groom, what! 
no attendance? Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

LO’GICK. n: J [logique, French; logica, 
Latin, from aéyc.| The art of reafon- 
ing. One of the feven fciences. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our en- 
quiries after truth, and the communication of it 
to others. Watts’s Logick. 

Talk /-gick with acquaintance, 
And prattife rhetorick in your commor talk. 
Shakefpeare. 

By a logick that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it 
as the cafe of one man, but the cafe of the king- 
dom. Clarendon. 

Here foam’d rebellious /ogick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ttript fairrhetorick languifh'd on the ground. 


Lo‘cicat. adj. [from logick.] 


1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. f 


The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguf- 
tine, as being too full of logical tubtilties. Hooker. 


Thofe who in a logical difpute keep in general | 


terms, would hide a fallacy. Dryden. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our abi- 
lity, in giving fubtile rules, and finding out /ogical 
arguments, fince it would be more perfection not 
to want them. Baker. 

2. Skilled in logick ; furnifhed with lo- 
gick. 

A man who fets up for a judge in criticifm, 
thould have a clear and /ogica/ head. Addifcn. 

Lo’eicatty. adv. [from logicat.] Ac- 
cording to the laws of logick. 

How can htr old good man 

` With honour take her back again? 
From hence I /gically gather, 
The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 
Locicitan. 2. f. [logicien, French; /o 
gicus, Latin.) A teacher or profeflor of 
logick ; a man verfed in logick. 

If a man can play the true logician, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great mat- 
ters. Bacon. 

If.we may believe our /ogicians, man is diftin- 
guithed from all other creatures by che faculty of 
laughter. Aidifon. 

Fach ftaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce /ogician ftill expelling Locke, 

Came whip and fpur. Pope's Dunciad. 

A lgician might put a cafe that wuuld ferve for 
an exception. Swift. 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, aad 
moft of them /ogiviar:s ; accordingly they haveyiven 
method, and fhed fubtilty upon their author. Baker. 

Locman. n. f. [log and man.) Cne 
whofe bufinefs.is to carry logs, 


Pepe. > 


To LOLL. v.n” 
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For your fake 
Am I this patient gmane Shukefpeare’s Temp cf. 


Lo’comacny. n. f. [rcyouayia.] A con- 


tention in words; a contention abour 
words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred” 
theology with diftin€tions, cavils, quiddities; and 
fo transformed her to a meer kind of fophiftry and 
logcmachy. Howel. 


Lo’cwoop. n. f: 


Logzwvocd is of a very denfe and firm texture; and 
is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 
is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep: 
ftrong, red colour. It grows both in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, but no where-fo plentifully as on the 
coaft of the bay of Campeachy. “Hill's Mar. Med. 

To make-a light purple, mingle cerufe with /og- 
wood water. Peachame 


Lo’nock. n. f. 


Lobock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of mes- 
dicires which are now commonly called eclegmas, 
lambatives, or linétufes. Quincye- 

Lebocks and peétorals were prefcribed, and vene- 
fection repeated. Wifeman's Surgery 


Loin. n. f. [/ewyn, Welth. ] 
1. The back of an animal carved out by 


the butcher. 


2. Loins; the reins. 


My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my Joins. Shake/peare’s King Lear» 
Thoa flander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed iffue of thy father's Jins ! Shake/pe- 
Virgin mother, hai ! w 
High in the love of Heav'n! yet from.my Joins 
Thou fhalt proceed, and from thy. womb the Son 
Of God moit high. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
Pour’d never from her frozen /oins, to pafs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous fons 
Came like a.deluge on the fouth. Miltene 


To LO'ITER. v. n. [/oteren, Dutch.] To: 


linger; to {pend time carelefsly ; to 
idle. 
Sir John, you Zorer here too long, being you are 
to take foldiers up in the countries. Shake/pearée 
Wheace this long delay ? 
You /ojter, while the fpoils are thrown away. Dryd. 
Mark how he fpends his time, whether he un- 
actively Joiters it away. Locke» 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the mif- 


- take; if we have /oitered, let us quicken our paces 


and make.the moft of the prefent opportunity. 
Rogers -- 


Lo'ITERER. x. /. [from /oiter.] A linger- 


er; an idler; a lazy wretch ;. one who 
lives without bulinefs; one who is flug- 
gith and dilatory. 
Give gloves to thy reapers a'largefs to cry, 
Anddaily to /irerers.have a good eye. ‘Tuffer’s Hufbe 
The poor, by idlenefs or unthrittinefs, are riotous 
{penders, vagabonds, and. viterer's. Hayward. 
Where haft thou been, thou Joiterer ? 
Though my eyes clos'd, my arms have ftill been 
open'd, 
To fearch if thou wert come. Otway. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the 
ufeful knowledge of her treafures, Icaving the reft 
to employ our induftry, that we live not like idle 
loiterers and truants. More. 
Ever liftlefs /oit'rers, that attend 
No caufe, no truft, no duty, and-no friend. P pes- 


[OFf this word the ety- 
mology is notknown. Perhaps it might 
be contemptuoully derived from llard, 
a name-of great reproach before the re- 
formation ;. of whom one tenet was,. 
that all trades not necetfary.to life are 
unlawful. ] 


1. To lean idly; to reft lazily againft any» 


thing.. 
So. 


< 
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So bangs, and Ills, and weeps upon mes fo 

fhakes and pulls me. Skakefpeare’s rilo. 
He is not /olling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Shak«fp. Rich. Il. 
Clofe by a foftly murm'ring ftream, 

Where lovers us'd to /oll and dream Hudibras. 
To /oll on couches, rich with cytron Reds, 

And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Void of care he /J/s fupine in ftate, 

And leaves his bufinefs to be'done by fate. Dryden. 
But wanton now, and /olling at our cafe, 

We fuffer all the invet'rate ills of peace. Dryden. 

A lazy, Jolling fort 
Of ever liftlefs loit’rers. Dunciad. 
2. To hang our. Ufed of the tongue 

hanging out in wearinefs or play. 
The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 

With Jolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryd. 
With harmlefs play amidft rhe bowls he pafs'd, 

And with his kiling tongue aflay'd the tafte. Dryd. 

Jo Loui. v.a. ‘Lo put out: uled of the 


tongue exerted. 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Fiadft thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
‘l'o fee the people, when fplay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues /c/f'd out a toot. Dryden's Perfius. 
By Strymon’s freezing ftreams he fat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch’d around, and Joli id their fawn- 
ing tongues. Dryden's Virgil. 
Lomr.2./. A kind of roundifh fh. 
Lone. adj. [conwJ&ed from alone.) b, 
1. Solitary ; unfrequented; having no 
company. 
Here the /cne hour a blank of life difplays. 
Savage. 
Thus vanifh fceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in /one woods, or empty walls. Pope. 
2. Single ; not conjoined or neighbouring 
to others. 
No /ome houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 
Popes 
Lo’netiness. m. f. [from lonely.] 
1. Solitude; want of company. 
The huge and fportful affembly grew to him a 
tedious /onelinefs, efteeming nobody fince Daiphan- 


tus was loft. Sidney. 
2. Difpofition to folitude. 
1 fee 
The myftery of vour Joneline/s, and find 
Your falt tears head. Shukefpeare. 


Loney. adj. [from lone. ] 
1. Solitary. 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen 
Makes féar'd and talk'd of more than feen. Shak. 
Why thus clofe up the ftars 
That nature hung in heav’n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and /cne/y traveller ? Milton. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your /ozely cell. Dryden. 
2. Addiéted to folitude. 
When, faireft princefs, F 
You /onely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your folitdde. Reave. 


Lo’neness. 2. f. [from done.] Solitude; 
diflike of company. 
If of court life you knew the good, 
You would leave /onencfs. Donne. 
I can love her who loves /enenefs beft. onne. 
Lo’nesome, adj. [from Jone.} Solitary ; 
difmal. 7 
You either muft the earth from reft difturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the folar orb ; 
Elfe what a dreadful face will nature wear ? 
How horrid will thefe doncfome feats appear? Blackm. 
Lonc. adj. [long, French; longus, Latin. } 
1. Not fhort: ufed of time. 


LON 
He talked a Jong while, even till break of day. 
” Alls, XX. 
He was defirous to fee him of a long feafon. 
Luke, xxili. 
2. Not fhort: ufed of fpace. 
Emp'refa, the way is ready, and not /:ng. 
Milton. 
3- Having one of its geometrical dimen- 
fions in a greater degree than either of 
the other. i 
His branches became /org becaufe of the waters. 
Exckiel. 
We made the trial in a Jong neck’d phial lett 
Open at the top. Boyle. 
4. Of any certain meafure in length. 
Women eat their children of a {pan Jong. 
i Lam. ii. 20. 
Thefe, as a line, their /ong dimenfions drew, 
Streaking the groond with finuous trace. Milton. 
The fig-tree {preads her arms, 
Branching fo broad and ing. 
A pond'rous mace, 
Full twenty cubits /ong, he {wings around. Pope. 
5» Not foon ceafing, or atanend. . 
Man goeth to.his ng home. Ecclef. xiie 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may bedeng upon the land. Exodus, xx. 12. 
They open to themfelves at length a way 
Up hither, under /ong obedience try'd. Milton. 
Him after /org debate of thoughts revolv'd 
Trrefolute, his final fentence chofe. Milton. 
Long and ceafelefs hifs. Milton. 
6.-Dilatory. 
Death will not be /ozg in coming, and the cove- 
nant of the grave is not fhewcd unto thee. 
Eccluss xiv. 12. 


Milton. 


7. Tedious in narration. 
Chief maft'ry to diffe&, 
With dong and tedious havock, fabled-knights. 
Milton. 
Reduce, my mufe, the wand'ring fong, 
A tale fhould never be too dong. \ a Prior. 
3. Continued by fucceflion to a great 
erres. 
But firft a Jong fuccefon muit enfue. Milton. 
g. [From the verb, Yo long.) Longing; 
defirous: or perhaps long continued, 
from the difpofition to continue looking 


at any thing defired. 
Praying for him, and catting a Jong look that 
way, he faw the galley leave the purfuit. Sidney. 
By ev'ry circumftance I ‘know he loves ; 
Yet he but doubts, and parties, and cafts out 
Many a long look for fuccoure = ===) Dryden. 
10. {In mufick and pronunciation.] Pro- 
trafted: as, a long note; a long fyllable. 
Lone. adv. 
1. To a great length in fpace. 
The marble brought, ereéts the {pacious dome, 
~= Or forms the pillars /eng-extended rows, 
Qn which the planted grove and penfile garden 
grows. Prior. 
z. Not for a fhort time. 
With mighty barres of Jorg-enduring brafs. 
Fairfax. 
When the trumpet fonndeth /ong, they {hall 
come up to the mount. Excdus, xix. 13. 
The martial Ancus 
Farbifh'd the rufty fword again, ee! 
Refum’'d the long-forgotten fhield. Dryden. 
One of thefe advantages, which Corneille has 
laid down, is the making choice of fome fignal and 
long-expected day, whereon the aétion of the play 
is to depend. Dryden. 
_ So ftood the pions prince unmov'd, and Jong 
Sufain'd the madisiefs of the noify throng. Dryden. 
The mufe refumes her /sng-forgotten lays, 
And love, reftor'’d, his ancient realm furveys. 
Dryden. 
No man-has complained that you have diftourfed 
too long on any fubjeét, for you leave us in an 
eagerncfs of learning more. Dryden 
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Perfia left for you R 
The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, | 
That /ong-contended prize for which you fought. 
Dryden. 
It may help to put an end to that /osg-agitated 
and unreafonable queftion, whether man’s will bs 
free or no? ` Loke 
Heav'n reftores i " 
To thy fond with the /ong-expedted fhores. Pope. 
3. Inthe comparative, it fignifies for more 
time; and in the fuperlative, for moft 
time. ni 
When fhe could not /onger hide him, the took 
for him an ark of bullruthes. Excdusy ile 3. 
Eldeft parents fignifies either the eldeft men and 
women that have had children, or thofe who have 
lengeft had iffue. Locke. 
4. Not foon. 
Not /ong after there arofe againft it a- tem- 
peftuous wind. Ads, xxvii. 146 
ç» Ata point of duration far diflant. `- 


If the world had been eternal, thofe would have — 


been found in it, and generally {pread /ong ago, and 
beyond the memory of all ages. Tillotfor. 
Say, that you once were virtuous Prg ago? 
A frugal, hardy people. Pbilips’s Briton. 
6. [For along; au long, Fr.] Atl along; 
throughout: of time. bt 
Them among r 
There fat a man of ripe and perfect age, ; 
Who did them meditate all his life lorg. Fairy Qu. 
Some fay, that ever "gain that feafon comes, . 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebraced, 
The bird of dawning fingeth all night /ong, 
And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad : 
The nights are wholefume, then no planets ftrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. Sbakijpe 
He fed me all my life /cng to this day. : 
Genefis, xlviii. 15. 
Forty years /:ng was I gricved with this genera- 
tion. 
LONG. adv. [aelang, a fault, Saxon J 
By the fault; by the failure. A word 


now out of ufe, but truly Englith. 
Refpeétive and wary men had rather feek quietly 
their own, and wifh that the world may go well, 
fo it be not /ung of them, than with pains and 
hazard make themfelves advifers for the common 
good. Hioker. 
Maine, Blois, Poittiers, and Tours are won 
away, 

Long all of Somerfet, and his delay, Shake/pearee 
Mittrefs, all this coil is ng of you. Shaki fpeare 
If we owe it to him that we know fo mush, it 
is perhaps /ong of his fond adorers that we know fo 
little more. Glanville. 
To Lonc. v. n. [gelangen, German, to 
ak. Skinner.) ‘lo detire earneftly ; to 
wifh with eagernefs continued : with for 

or a/rer before the thing defired. 

Freth expeétation troubled not the land 
With any /eng'd for change, or better ftate. Shakef. 
And thine eyes fhail look, and fail with inging 
for them. Deut. xxviii. 32. 
If erft he withed, now he /orged fore. Fairfax. 


The great mafter perceived, that Rhodes was_ 


the place the Turkith tyrant longed after. Kwelles. 
If the report be good, it caufeth love, 
And longing hope, and weil affured joy. Davies. 
His fons, who feek the tyrant to fuftain, 
And Icng for arbitrary lords again, f 
He dooms to death deferv'd. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Greeks, and /ongs for equal 
foes. ilens 
Elfe whence this pleafing hope, this*fond defire, 
This lenging after immortality? Audifon"s Cato. 
There's the tie that binds you ; 
You /ong to call*him father: Marcia's charms 
Wark in your heart unfeen, and’ plead for Cato. . 
S Addifon's Cato. 
Nicomedes longing fir hertings, was fupplied 


with | 


Palms. < 


D-yden`s PEneid. > 
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with freh ones by his cook, at a great diftance } 
from the fea. * Arbuthnot. 

Through ftormy feas 
I courted dangers, and I Jong’d for death.» Philips. 
Loncanimity. m f [longanimitas, 
Latin ; longanimité, French.] Forbear- 
ance ; patience of offences. 
` Jt had overcomesthe patient? of Job, asitdid the 
meekneís of Mofes, and furely had maftered any 
but the Jongarimity and Jafting fufferance of God: 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
_ That innocent and holy matron had rather go 
‘clad in the fnowy white robes of meeknefs and lon- 
ganimity, than in the purple mantle of blood. 
l Hrwels Englard s Tears. 
The largeit boat be- 


LO'NGBOAT. n. f. 
longing to a fhip. i 

At the firt defcent on fhore, he did counte. 
nance the landing in his /ongbcut. Wotton. 
` They firft betray their matters, and then, when 
‘they find the veffel inking, fave themfelves in the 
. L*Efirange. 

Loncevity. n. f. [longevus, Latin.] 

Length of life. a1 

' That thofe are countries fuitable to the natureof 

man, and convenient to live in, appears from the 

Longevity of the natives. Ray cn Creation. 

e inftances of longevity are chiefly amongit 

the abftemiou;. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Lonci mandus. adj. [Jonguemain, French A 

_Songimanys, Latin. ] Longhanded ; hav- 
ing-long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perfe- 
cution of heathensy whofe malice was never fo longi- 
mansus as to reach the foul of their enemies, or to 
extend unto the exile of their elyfiums.  Broron. 

LONGI METRY. m.f. [longus and etch 3 
longimetrie, French.) ‘Whe art or prac- 
tice’of meafuring diftances. 

Our two eyes are like two different ftations in 
Iengimetry, by the affiftance of which the diftance 
between two objects is meafured. Cheyre’s Phil. Pr. 

Lo’ncixc. n. f. [from long.) Earneft 
‘defire ; ‘coriinual with. J $ 

When within fhort.time I came to the degree 
of uncertain withes, and. that thofe wifhes grew 
to unquiet /engings, when I would fix my thoughts 
upon nothing, but that within little varying they 
fhould end with Philoclea.. Sidney. 

I have a woman's longing, 
An appetite that I am Gck withal, 
To fee great Heétor in thie weeds of peace. Shakcfp. 

The will is left to the purfuit of nearer fatif- 
fa&tions, and to the removal of thofe uneafineffes 
pd! it then feels in its want of, and longings after 
them. he. 

Lo’ncinery. adv. [from Jonging.] With 
inceffant withes. 
To his firft bias longingly he leans, 
And rather would be great by wicked. means. 
Dryden. 
Lo'weisu. adj. [from long.] Somewhat 


long. 


LO’NGITUDE. n. f. [ longitude, French; 
longitudo, Latin. } 
1. Length; the greateft dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the Longitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
of their Jatitude. Watton. 

he variety of the alphabet was ia mere longi-. 
tude only 5 but the thoufand Parts. of our bodies 
may be diverfified by Gtuation in all the dimenfions 
of folid bodies ; which multiplics all over and over 
again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new abyfs 
unfathomable number. Benth. 

This univerfal gravitation is an inceffant and 
uniform aétion by certain and eftablithed laws, ac- 
cording to quantity of matter and longitude of 
diftance, that it cannot be deftroyed nor im- 
paired. Beniky. 

Vou. II, 
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2. The circumference of the earth mea- 
fured from any meridian. 

Some of Magellanus’s company were the firft 
that did compafs the world through all. the degrees 
of longitude. - Abbot. 

3. The diftance of any part of the earth 
to the eaft or weft of any place. 
To conclude ; 
Of Jongitudss, what other way have we, 
But tu mark when and where the dark eclipfes be ? 
ò Donne. 

His was the method of difcovering the longitude 

by bomb veffels. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
4+ The pofition of any thing to eaft or 
wek. } 

The dongitude of a ftar is its diftance from the 
firft point of numeration towards the eaft, which 
firt point, unto the ancients, was the vernal equi- 
NOX. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 

LONGITUDINAL. adj. [from longituae ; 
longitudinal, F rench.] Meafured by 
the length; running in the longett di- 
rection. ; 

Longitudinal is oppofed to tran{verfe: thefe ve- 
ficulæ are diftended, and their longitudinal diame- 
ters ftraitened, and fo the length of ‘the whole 
mufcle fhortened. Cheyne. 

Loncty. adv. [from dong.] Longingly ; 
with great liking. 

Mafter, you look'd fo longly on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 

! Sbakefpeare. 

Loncsome. adj. [from Jong.] Tedious ; 

wearifome by its length. - 

They found the war fo churlih md longfome, 
as they grew then to a refolution, that, as long as 
England ftood in ftate to fuccour thofe countries, 
they fhould but confume themfelves in an endlefs 
war. Bacon's War with Spain. 

When chill'd by adverfe fnows, and beating rain, 
We tread with wearied fteps the long ome plain. 

Prior. 

Lo'NGSUFFERING. adj. [long and fuffer- 
ing.) Patient; not eafily provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful agd gracious, lorg- 
Suffering, and abundant in goodnefs. Exod. xxxiv. 6: 


LONGSUFFERING. 2, J: Patience of 


offence; clemency. 

We infer from the mercy and longfuffering of 

God, that they were themfelves fuficiently fecure 

` of his favour. Rogers. 

Lo’nerair. n. f. [long and tail.] Cut 
and long tail: a canting term for one 
or another. A phrafe, I believe, taken 
from dogs, which belonging to men 
not qualifed to hunt, had their tails 
cut. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
—Aye, that I will come cut and longtail under 
the degree of a fquire. Sbakef. Merry Wives of W. 

Lo’xeways. adv. [This and many other 
words fo terminated are corrupted from 
wife.) In the longitudinal direction. 

This. ifland ftands as a vaf mole, which lies 
longways, almott in a parallel line to Naples. 

Addifon on Traly. 
Lo’nGwinpED. aaj. (Jong and wind, ] 
Long-breathed ; tedious. 
My fimilg you minded, 
Which, I confefs, is too longwinded. Swift. 
Lo’ncwise. adv. [long and wife.] In 
the longitudinal direétion. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, donpewile of 
that, part.of the quill which hath the pith, and 
croffwife of that piece of the quill without pith. 

Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one Joined 
longwife unto the other, both which he filled with 
hie length. 


Bakerwill. ¥ 
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Loo. #.f. A game at cards, 

J A fecret indignation, that all thofe affections of 
the mind fhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a 
hand at /oo. Addifin. 

In the fights of 7%. Pope. 
Lo'oriLY. adj. [loby and like.) Awk- 
ward ; cluinfy. 
The plot of the farce was a grammar fchool, 
the mafter fetting his boys their leffons, and a hoobily 
country fellow put.ing in for a part among the 
{cholars. j L'Efiranges 

Lo’osy. n: f. [Of this word the deriva- 
tions is unfettled. Séinzer mentions lapp, 
German, foolif>; and Junius, llabe, a 
clown, Welth, which feems to be the 
true original, untefs it come from /2d. ] 
A lubber; aclumfy clown. 

The vices trace 
From the father’s fcoundrel race. 
Who could give the /ochy fuch airs? 
Were they mafons, were they butchers ? Swift. 

Locr. 2. f. That part aloft of the fhip 
which lies juit before the chefs-trees, as 
far as the bulk head of the caftle. 

Sea Dia. 

To Loor. v.a. To bring the fhip clofe 
to a wind. 

Lo‘orep. adj. [from aloof.) Gone to @ 
diftance. i 

2 She once being loft, Antony 
Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Zo Look. v. 2. [locan, Saxon. ] 
1. To direct the eye to or from any ob- 
ject: when the prefent obje& is men- 
tioned, the prepofition after Dok is ei- 
ther on or at; if it is abfent, we ufe for ; 
if diftant, after: to was fometimes ufed 
anciently for at. 

Your queen died, the, was more worth fuch gazes 
Than what you /ook on now. Shakcf. Winter's Tales 
The gods /ook down, and the unnat’ral {cene 
They laugh at. Shakefpcare’s Ccriolanuse 
Abimelech /æked out ata window, and faw Laac. 

Genefts. 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, fo 

that I am not able to /ock up. " Pfal. xl. 12. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 

and goodly to /ook to. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers hall not Jook back ro their children. 

i 


Jeremiaha . 


He had looked round about on them with anger. 
Mark, ilie 
The tate would caft the eye, and Jk’ about to 
fce whether there were any head under whom it 
might unite. Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water without fpilling, 
be pretty things to /ock on, but nothing to health. 
Bacon's Effayss 
fun be in the 
and the horizon} 


Froth appears white, whether the 
meridian, or any where between it 


and from what place foever the beholders Zok upon * 


it. 
_ ‘They'll rather wait the running 
than take pains to Juok about fora 


Boyle on Colcurse 
of the river dry, 
bridge. 
L’Eftranges 
Thus pond’ring, he /cok'd under with his eyes, 
And faw the woman's tears. Dryd. Knight's Tals 
Bertran ; if thou dar'ft, look ont 
Upon yon flaughter'd hoft. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Icannot, without fome indignation,» Jock on an: 
ill,copy of an excellent original much Jefs can I 
behold with patience Virgil and Homer abufed to 
their faces, by a botching interpreter. Dryden. 
IntellceQual beings, in their conftant endeavours, 
after true fellcicy, can fufpend this profecution in * 


particular cafes, til they have oked before them, ` 


and informed themfelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to the main end. Lockes 
There may be in his reacha book, containing 
pitures and difcourfes capable to delight and in- 
tru 


" 
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rua him, which yet he may never take the pains 
to Jook into. Locke. 

, Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts 
in print, 1 cannot but /ook with a friendly. regard, 
provided there is.no tendency in their writings to 
vice. Addifon"s Freebolder. 

A folid and fubftantial greatnefs of foul /ecks down 
with a generous negle& on the cenfures and ap- 
plaufes of the multitude. Addifon. 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques 
of a wreck, and /ook about me to fee how few 
friends 1 have left. Pope to Swift., 

The optick nerves of fuch animals as /ock the 
fame way with both eyes, as of men, meet before 
they come into the brain; but the optick nerves 

of fuch animals as do not lock the fame way with 
both eyes, as of fifhes, do not mect. Neeuton's Opt. 
2. To have power of feeing. 

Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs, 

And /ovks it through, but to it cannot pafs. Dryd. 
3. To dire& the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paft, and our danger 
prefent and to come, let us /ock up to God, and 
every man reform his own ways. Bacon's Negu Atl. 

We are not only to /cok at the bare action, but at 
the rcafon of it. Stilling fleet. 

‘The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, 
‘that he might eat it himfelf; and if we lock well 

— about us, we fhall find this to be the cafe of moft 
mediations. L'Eftrange. 

‘They will not /cok beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have fo prefumptuous a 
thought as to be wifer than their neighbours. 

; Locke. 

Every one, if he would /ook into himfelf, would 
find fome defect of his particular genius. — Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things; let him /ook 
into the future ftate of blifs and mifery, and fee 
God, the righteous Judge, ready to render every 
man according to his deeds. Locke. 

4. To expect. 

lf he long deferred the march, ke muft- lok 

to fight another battle before he could reach Ox- 


ford. Clarendon. 
5: To take care; to watch. 
Look that ye bind them faft. Shake/peare. 


He that gathered a hundred bufhels of apples, 
had thercby a property in them: he was only to 
kok that he ufed them before they fpoiled, elfe he 
robbed others. Locke. 

6. To be dire&ted with regard to any ob- 
ject. 

Let thine eyes Jook right on, and Jet thine eye- 
Nids Jock ftraight before thee. Prov. iv. 25. 

7..Tohave any particular appearance ; to 
feem. 
I took the way 
Which through a path, but ftarcely printed, lay ; 
And /ock'd as lightly prefs'd by fairy feet. Dryden. 

That fpotlefs modefty of private and publick 
life, that generous fpirit which all other Chriftians 
ought to labour after, fhould dck in us as if they 
were natural. Spratt. 

Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of 
God ; and fortune, as it /osks like the efte& either 
ot that, or at leaft of prudence and courage, beget 


autherity. Timple. 
Cowards are offenfive to my fight ; 

Nor shall they fee me do an aét that Jocks 

Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryden. 


To complain of want, and yet refufe all offers 
of a fupply, /ooks very fullen. Burnet. 
Should I publith any favours done me by your 
lordthip, I am afraid it would /ovk more like vanity 
than gratitude. Addijon. 
Something very noble may be difcerncd, but 
it /ocketbh cumberfome. Felten on the Clafficks. 
Late, a fad fpectacle of woe, he trod 
The defartfands, and now he /ooks a god. Pope. 
From the vices and follies of others, obferve how 
fuch a pra€tice /o2ks in another perfon, and re- 
member that it /ovks as ill, or worfe, in yourfelf. 
i Watts. 
This makes it kok the more like truth, nature 


10. To Look about one. 


11. To Look after. 


1z. To Loox for. 


“you the mores 
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being frugal in her principles, but various In the 
effets thence arifing. Cheyne. 


8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 


Nay, /ook not big, nor tamp, nor Rare, nor fret, 
J will be mafter of what is mine own. Shakefpcare. 
What hafte looks through his cyes? 
So fhould he /o0k that feems to {peak things ftrange. 
Shakefpeare. 
Give me your hand, and truft mc you /eok well; 
and bear your years very well. Sbake/p. Henry IV. 
Can thefe, or fuch, be any aids to us? 
Look they as they were built to fhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize? Ben Fonfon. 
Though J cannot tell what a man fays; if he 
will be fincere, I may ealily know what he /ooks. 
Collier. 
It will be his lot to /ock fingular, in loofe and 
licentious times, and to become aby-word. Atterb. 


9. To form the air in -any particular 


manner, in regarding or beholding. 
I welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot /ook more hideoufly on me, 
Than 1 have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefpeare. 

That which was the worft now leat afflicts me : 
Blindmefs, for had I fight, confus'd with fhame, 
How could I once /ook up, or heave the hcad ? 

Milton. 

Thefe look up to you with reverence, and would 
be animated by the fight of him at whofe foul they 
have taken fire in his writings. Swift to Pope. 
To be alarmed ; 
to be vigilant. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to 
look about them ; toenter into ferious confultation, 
how they may avert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

If you find a wafting of your flefh, then /ook 
abcut you, cipecially if troubled with a cough. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

John’s caufe was a good milch cow, and many 
a man fubfifted his family out of it: however, 
poh began to think it high time to look abvut 

im. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 


care of ; to obferve with care, anxiety, 
or tendernefs. 

Men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
locking after thofe things which are coming on the 
earth. Luke. 

Politenefs of manners, and. knowledge ‘of the 
world, fhould principally be /coked after in a tutor. 

A Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, 
when any of them defired dogs, {quirrels, or birds ; 
but then they mutt be fure to /ook diligenily after 
them, that they were not ill ufed. Locke. 

My fubje&t does not oblige me to /ook after the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
retreated. P Woodward. 
To expect. 

Phalantus's difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of 
comfort, of Artefia, who teliing him fhe never 
looked for other, bade him feek fome other mittrefs. 

Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather with than /ook 
fore Hocker. 

Thou 
Shalt feel our juftice, in whofe eafieft paffage 
Look for no lefs than death. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

If we fin wiifully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
facrifice for fins, but a Certain fearful looking for of 
judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to 
fay little to them, and that which they leaft cok 


Ore Bacon's Bays 

This miftake was not fuch as they /ooked fer; 
and, though the error in form feemed to be con- 
fented to, yet the fubftance of the accufation 
might be fill infiftted on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unncceffary fcruples in 
confeffion, inftead of fetting you free, which is 
the benefit to be looked for by confeffion, perplex 

Taylor. 
33 


13. To Loox into. 
to infpect clofely; to obferve narrowlys 


14. To Look on, 


15. To Look on. 


To attend; to take 


16. To Loox on. 


17. To Look over. 


18. To Loox cut. 


19. Jo Look out. 


LOO 


Lock now for no enchanting vole, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Miltens 
Drown'd in deep defpair, 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer : f 
Amaz'd he lies, and fadly /æks for death. Drydene 
J muft with patience ail the terms attend, 
Till mine is call’d ; and that long sook'd for day 
Is ftill encumber'd with fome new delay. Drydene 
This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 
will fave thofe the labour who would Zok fcr one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very litt 
contribute to the difcovery of one amongft men. 
Locke. 
To examine; to fift ; 


His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack ; 
But better /ock'd into, he truly found 
Jt was againft yourhighnefs. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
The more frequently and narrowly welak inta 
the works of nature, the more occafion we fhall 
have to admire their beauty. Atterbury. 


It is very well worth a traveller's while to /wk > 


into all that lies in his way. Addifon cn Italy. 


To refpect; toefteem; 
to regard as good or bad. 
Ambitious men, if they be checked in their 
defires, become fecretly difcontent, and /osk upon 
men and matters with an evil eye. Bacon's Effayse 
If a barmiefs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurfe, 
Her friends would fock on her the worfe. Priore 
To confider; to con- 
ceive of ; to think. 
I looked on Virgil as afuccin&, majeftick writers 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every 
word and fyllable. Dryden. 


He looked upon it as morally impoffible, for ` 


perfons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an 
impartial confideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but felf.denial and the crofs. Southe 

Do we not all profefs to be of this excellent re- 
ligion ? but who will believe that we do fo, that 
fhall Jook upcn the a€tions, and confider the lives of 
the greateft part of Chriftians ? Tillosfon. 

In the want and ignorance of atmoft all things, 
they locked upon themfelves as the happieft and 
wileft people of the univerie. Loche. 

Thofe prayers you make for your recovery are to 
be looked upon as beft heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance of your ficknefs. 
Wake's Preparaticn for Death. 

To be a mere idle 

fpectator. 

I'll be a candle-holder, and Jook on. Shakelpearee 

Some come to mect their friends, and to make 
merry ; others come only to /ock on. Bacin. 
To examine; to try 
one by one. 

Look o'er the prefent and the former time, 
If no example of fo vile a crime 


Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Juvenal 


A young child, diftraéted with the variety of | 


his play-games, tired his maid every day to /ook 
them over. Lockee 
To fearch ; to feek. 
When the thriving tradefman has got more 
than he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts 
are to zck out for a purchafe. Lockes 
Where the body is affe&ted with pain or fick- 
nefs, we aie forward enough to /ock out for reme- 
dies, to liften to every one that fuggelts them, and 
immediately to apply them. Atterbury. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreflive, 
and compaét, we muft Jock out for words as beau- 
.tiful and cosmprehenfive as can be found. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 
The curious are /ocking cut, fome for flattery, 
fome for ironies, in that poem; the four folks 
think they have found out fome. Stvifte 
To be on the watch. 
Is a man bound to lok cur fharp to plague him- 
felf ? Collier. 


20. To 


LOO 


Lo’oxer. n. f- [from Jock. ] 
1. One that looks. | 
2. Looxer on. Spectator, not agent. 


LOO 


20. To Loox to. To watch ; to take care 


of. 
There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 


LOO 


Make me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor /oop, 

To hang a doubt on. Skak-[pcare’s Otbelloe 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 


lion living ; and we ought to /20k fo ite Shakefpeure. 
Who knocks fo loud at door ? 
Lok t2 the door there, Francis. Shakefpearc. 
Let this fellow be hoked tos let fome of my peo- 
ple have a fpecial care of hit Shake/peare. 
Uncleanly fcruples fear not you ; lok to`r. 
Shake/peare. 
Know the ftate of thy flocks, and /ook well to thy 
herds. Proverbs, xxvii. 33. 
When it came once among our people, that the 
Rate offered conditions to ftrangers that would ftay, 
we had work enough to get_any of our men to 
dosk to our fhip. Bacon. 
If any took fan&tuary for cafe of treafon, the 
king might appoint him keepers to /oos to him in 
fan&tuary. Bacen, 
The dog’s running away with the flefh, bids the 
cook /o:k better ro it another time. L’Efrange. 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wife con- 
cerned ; the compofer of it muft /ogk to that. 


Shepherds poor pipe, when his harth found tefti- 
fies anguith, into the fair koker on, paftime not 
paffion enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neceffary than plea- 
fant, both to them which undertake it, and for 
the Jookers on. Hocker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker cn here in Vienna; 
Where-I have feen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’er-run the ftew. Shake{p. Meof. for Mcaf. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coatt, 

Yet fatteft thou an idle looker on ? Fairfax. 

The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eyes of the 
looker on; but the Englifh valour lieth about the 
foldier’s heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 


natural courage are two things. Baccn. 
The people love him ; 

The /sckers on, and the enquiring vulgar, 

Will talk themfeives to action.  Denbam’s Sopby. 


He with’d he had indeed been gone, 
And only to have ftood a locker on. Addifon’s Ovid. 


Made of fhells with filver /cops. Ben Fonfone 

An old fellow fhall wear this or that fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity, while all the 
reft of the world are degenerated into buttons, 
pockets, and /oops. Addifor. 


Lo’opreD. adj. [from loop.] Full of holes. 


Poor naked wretches, wherefo'er you are, 
That "bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 
How fhall your houfclefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your d:op'd and window'd raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? Sktakefp. King Leare 


Lo’opHotesn. f. [loop and hole.) 
1. Aperture ; hole to give a paflage. 


The Indian herdfman fhunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds, 

At locpholes cut through thickcit fhade. Miltone 
Fre the blabbing Eaftern fcout, 

The nice morn on the Indian ftecp, 

From her cabin’d /oopkole peep. Miltone 
Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for 


WU codward. 
21. Ts Loox to. To-behold. ~ 


To Loox. v. a. 


Looxine-Guass 2. f. [look and gla/s.] there are blunderbuffes planted in every /oopholey 


1. To feek ; to fearch for. 


Mirror; a glafs which fhews forms re- 
flected. 


that go off at the fqucaking of a fiddle. 
Diyden's Spanijh Fryare 


Looking my love, I go from place to place, Command a mirror hither ftraight, z. A fhift; an evafion. 


Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 
And feek each where. Spenfers 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /ook one another in the face. 

2 Kings, xiv. 8. 
3. To influence by looks. 

Such a fpirit muft be Jeft behind ! 

A fpirit fit to ftart into an empire, 
And Jook the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
4. To Look out. To difcover by fearch- 
ing. 

Cafting my eye upon fo many of the general bills 
as next came to hand, I found encouragement from 
them to /ook out all the bills 1 could. Graunt. 

Whoever has fuch treatment, when he is a 
man, will /ock out other company, with whom he 
can be at eafe. Locke. 
Loox. interj. [properly the imperative 

mood of the verb: it is fometimes /ook 
ye.) See! lo! behold! obferve! 

_ Leck, where he comes, and my good man too; 
he’s as far from jealoufy as I am trom giving him 
caufe. Séake/peare. 

Lcak you, he mult feem thus to the world: 
fear not your advancement. _Shakefpcare. 

Lock, when the world hath feweft barbarous 
people, but fuch as will not marry, except they 
know means to live, as it is almoft every where 
at this day, except Tartary, there is no danger of 
inundations of people. Baccn's Ejjays. 

Look you! we that pretend to be fubjeét to a 
conftitution, muft not carve out our own quality ; 
for at this rate a cobler may make himfelf a lord. 


Collier on Pride. 
Look. n. f. 


That it may fhew me what a face I have. 
—Go iome of you and fetch a /ooking-glafs. Shak. 
There is none fo homely but loves a /ocking-gla/s. 
Scuth. 
We fhould make no other ufe of our neighbours 
faults, than of a Jooking-glafs to mend our own 
manners by. L’ Eftrange. 
The furtace of the lake of Nemi is never rutHed 
with the leatt breath of wind, which perhaps, to- 
gether with the clearnefs of its waters, gave it 
formerly the name of Diana's /ooking-glafs. Addifon. 


Loom. 2. f. [from glomus, a bottom of 


thread. Minfbew. Lome is a general 
name fora tool or inftrument. Junius. | 
The frame in which the weavers work 
their cloth. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his /ocm, or 
by indulging to any one fort of reproveable dif- 
courfe himfclf, detcat all his endeavours ayainit 
the reit. Gcvernment of the Tongue. 

Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
Her twifted threads, the wcb the ftrung, 

And o'er a lom of marble hung. Addifon. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple Zeem, 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon.] To 


appear at fea. Skinner. 


Loom. 2. f. A bird. 


A lcm is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, 
dappled with white {pots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with 
two fpots; they brecd in Farr Ifland. Grew’'s Muf. 


Loon. a.f. [This word, which is now 


ufed only in Scotland, is the Englith 


Lo'oPHoLED. adj. [from loophole. | 


Needlefs, or needful, I not now contend, 
For ftill you have a Jocphole for a friends  Drydene 
Full 
of holes; full of openings, or wid {paces. 
This uneafy /oophold gaol, 
In which y’ are hamper'd by the fctlock, 
Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock. Hudibrat. 


Loorp. 2. f. [loerd, Dutch; Jourdant, 


French ; durdan, Erfe; aheavy, ftupid, 
or witlefs fellow. D. Trevoux de- 
rives Jourdant from Lorde or Lourde, 
a village in Gafcoigny, the inhabitants 
of which were formerly noted robbers, 
fay they. But dexterity in robbing 
implies tome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, 
that they ‘are awkward and heavy to a 
proverb. ‘Lhe Erfe imports fome de- 
gree of knavery, but in a ludicrous 
fenfe, asin English, you pretty rogue ; 
though in general it denotes reproach- 
ful heavinefs, or ftupid lazinefs.— 
Spenfer’s Scholiah fays, loord was wont, 
among the old Britons, to fignify a lord ; 
and therefore the Danes, that ufurped 
their tyranny here in Britain, were 
called, for more dread than dignity, 
lurdans, i. e. lord Danes, whofe info- 
lence and pride was fo outrageous in 
this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to Le going over a bridge, and faw the 


Sethe dh hohes: mien, colt oF the word /ozvz.] A forry fellow ; a fcoun- 


_ countenance. 
. Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
Where got’ft thou that goofe lock?  Skake/peare. 
Thou wilt fave the affli€ted people, but will 
bring down high Jocks. Pjal. xvii. 27. 
Them gracious Heav’n for nobler ends defign'd, 
Their docks erected, and thcir clay refin’d. 
J- Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet 
pain, difgrace, and poverty, have frightful /ooks, able 
“to difcompofe mait men. Locke. 
&. The a& of looking or feeing. 
Then on the croud he caft a furious Jook, 
And wither'd all thcir ftrength. Dryden. 
When they met they made a furly ftand, 
And glar`d, like angry lions, as they pafs‘d, 
And with'd that ev'ry lak might be their laft. 
- Dryden. 


drel ; a rafcal. 
Thou cream-fac’d fon ! 
Where got`ft thou that goofe look? Shake/p. Mac. 
The falfe Joon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt’ring skill ; 
I hope, my lord, faid he, J not offend; 
Are you afraid of me that are your friend? Dryden. 
This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, 
as the Scots call it, a falfe /oon of a grandfather, 
that one might call a Jack of all trades. 
Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 


LOOP. 2. / [from loopen, Dutch, to run. ] 


A double through which a ftring or 
lace is drawn; an ornamental double 
or fringe. ` 

Nor any fkill’d in /cops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this, fo curious nctwork, to compare. Spenfer. 


Dane fet foot upon the fame, he mutt 
return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elfe he muft abide no lefs than 
prefent death: but being afterwards ex- 
pelled, the name of /urdane became fo 
odious unto the peop!e whom they had 
long oppreffed, that, even at this day, 
they ufe for more reproach to call the 
quartan ague the fever /urdane. So far 
the Scholiaft, but erroneoufly, From 
Spenfer’s own words, it fignifies fome- 
thing of ftupid dulnefs rather than ma- 


gifterial arrogance. Macbean.) A drone. 
Siker, thou’s buta lazy /sord, 

And rekes much of thy fwinke, 
That with fond terms and witlefs words 

To blcer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer's Paforalse 


I2 To 


LOO 


Jo Loose. v. a. (leran, Saxon.] 
1. To unbind ; to untie any thing faften- 


ed. 
The thoes of his feet I am not worthy to of. 


Aes. 
Cant thou /oofe the bands of Orion ? jo. 
Who is worthy to doofe the {vals thereof? 
l Rev. Ve 2e 
This is to. cut the knot when we cannot /oo/e it. 
Burnet. 
2. To relax. 
The joints of his loins were /oofed. Daniel. 
3. To unbind any one bound, 
„o Leofehim, and bring him to me. Luke. 


4. To free from imprifonment. 
The captive hafteneth that he may be mA, , 
Glade 
He soofed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings 
of the people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. if Abbot. 
g. To free from any obligation. 
Art thou /oofed from a wife ? feek not a wife. 
1 Corinthians. 
6. To free from any thing that thackles 
the mind. 
Ay; there's the man, who, loos`d from luft and 
elf, 

Lefs to the pretor owes than to himfelf. 
9. ‘To free from any thing painful. 
Woman, thou art /oofed from thy infirmity. 

Luke. 


Dryden. 


` 
8. To difengage. 
When heav'n was nam’d, they /oos’d their hold 
again, 
Then forung fhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
Dryden. 
Yo Loose. v. 2. To fet fail; to depart 
by loofing the anchor. 
Ye fhould have hearkened, and not have loofed 
from Crete. Atis. 
The emperor loofing from Barcelona, came to the 
port of Mago, in the ifland df Minorca. Knolles. 
Loofing thence by night, they were driven by 
contrary winds back into his port. Rakigh. 
Loose. adj. {from the verb. ] 
t. Unbound; untied. 
If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her /osfe to him ; and what he gets 
_ more of her than fharp words, let it lic on my 
head , Shakefpeare. 


Lo! I fce four men Mofe walking. Dan. vii. 25." 


2. Not faft; not fixed. 

Ihe few that clafhed might rebound after the 
collilion; or if they cohered, yet by the next 
conflict might be feparated again, and foron in an 
eternal viciffitude of fat and /cofey though without 
ever confociating into the bodies of planets. 

Bearley. 
3. Not tight: as, a ofe robe. 
4. Not crowded ; not clofe. 

With extended wings a hoft might pafs, 

With horfe and chariots rank'd ia /cofe array. 
Milton. 
ç. Wanton; not chafe. 

Fair Venus feem’d unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chafteft flower that ay did {pring 
On carthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

Now a /of: leman to vile fervice bound. Fairy Q. 

When /oofe epiftics violate chaite eyes, 

She half confents who Gilently denies. Dryden's Ov. 
6. Not clofe; not concife ; lax. 

If an author be /oofe and diffufe in his ftile, the 
tranflator needs only regard the propriety of: the 
language. $ Felton. 

7. Vague; indeterminate; not accurate. 

It is but a /ofe thing to {peak of poffibilities, 
without the particular defigns; fo is it to {peak of 
lawfulnefs without the particular cafes. Bacon. 

” It {cems unacéountable to be fo exa@ in the 
quantity of liquor where a {mall error was of little 


LOO 


concern, and to be fo lesfe in the dofes of power. 
ful medicines. Arbuthrot. 
8. ‘Not firi&; not-rigid. 

Becaufe confcicnce, and the fear of fwerving 
from that which is right, maketh them diligent 
obfervers of circumftances, the /ocje regard whereof 
is the nurfe of vulgar folly. Hooker. 

g. Uncorneéted ; rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a ftri€t examina- 
tion; and am as much afhamed to put a /oofe indi- 
gefted play.upon the publick, as to offer brats mo- 
ney in a payment. Dryden. 

Vario fpends whole mornings in running over 
loofe and unconnected pages, and with freih cu- 
riofity is ever glancing over new words and ideas, 
and yet treafures up but little knowledge. 

Watts on the Mind. 
10, Lax of body ; not coftive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, 
is going to ftool regularly: people that are very 
looje have {cldum ftrong thoughts, or {trong bodies. 

Locke on Education. 
11. Difengaged ; not enflaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as Joofe from 
pleafures, and be as moderate in the ufe of them, 
as they can. Atterbury. 

12. Difengaged from obligation: com- 
monly with from; in the following line 
with of. 

. Now I ftand 
Loofe of my vow; but who knows Cato’s thoughts ? 
Addifon. 

13. Free from confinement. 

They did not let prifoners /oofe homeward. 


Tfaiab. 
Wihh the wildeft tempefts /oo/e ; 
That thrown again upon the coaft, 
I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


14. Remifs; not attentive. - 
15- To. break Loose. To gain liberty. 
If to dreak loofe from the conduct of reafon, and 
to want that reftraint of examination which keeps 
us from chufing the worfe, be liberty, madmen and 
fools are only the freemen. Locke. 
Like two black ftorms on either hand, 
Our Spanifh army and the Indians ttand ; 
This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, drcke loofe from both appear. 


Dryden. 
16. To let Loose. To fet at liberty ; to 


fet at large; to free from any reftraint. 
And /et the living bird /oofe into the open field. 
Lev. xiv. 
We ourfelves make our fortunes good or bad ; 
and when God /ets lofe a tyrant upon us, or a 
ficknefs, if we fear to die, or know not to be pa- 
tient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylor. 
In addition and divifion, cither of {pace or dura- 
tion, it is the number of its repeated additions 
or divifions that alone remains diftin@, as will 
appear to any onc who will Zet his thoughts o:fe in 
i the vat cxpanfion of fpace, or diviGbility of mat- 
ter. Locke. 
If improvement cannot ‘be made a recreation, 
they mult be /et lcfe to the childifh play they 
fancy ; which they should be weaned from, by be- 
ing made furfeit of it. . Locke. 
Loose. n: J. [from the verb. } 
1. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 
Come, and forfaka&thy cloying tore, 
And all the buly pageantry 
That wife men {corn, and fools adore : 
Come, give thy foul a /oofe, and tafte the pleafures 
of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 
Lucia, might my big fwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a lofe to forraw, 
Marcia could anfwer thée in fighs. Addifon's Cato. 
The ficry l’egafus difdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins; 
When glorious ficids and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded s/c. Prior. 
Poets fhould not, under a pretence of ‘imitating 
the ancients, give themfelves fuch a /oofe in 


LOO 
lyricks, as if there were no oonnection in the 
world. Felton on the Claffickse 
2. Difmiffion from any reftraining force. 
Air at large maketh no noife, except it be 
fharply percuffed 5* as in) the found of a ftring, 
where air is percuffed by a hard and Riff body, and 
with a harp doofe. Baccne 
Lo‘osety. adv. [from /oo/e.] . 
1. Not fat; not firmly ; eafily to be dif- 
engaged. 
I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd 
So /o-fely, that a quarrel could divide ? 
2. Without bandage. 
Her golden locks for haftc were losfely thed 
About her ears. Fairy Queene 
3. Without union or connection. | 
Part /sfely wing the region, part more wife 
In common, rang’d in figure, wedge their way. 
Miltcne 
He has within himfelf, all degrees of perfection 
that exiit /oofi/y and feparately in all fecond beings. 
Norrise 


Drydene 


4. Trregularly. 
A bithop, living Joofely, was charged that his 
converfation was not according to the apoftles lives. 
: Camden. 
5. Neghgently ; carelefsly. 
We have not lofely through filence permitted 
things to pafs away as in a dream. 
The chiming of fome particular words in the 
memory, and making a noife in the head, feldom. 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very /oofely 
and negligently employed. Lockes 
6. Unfolidty ; meanly; without dignity. 
A prince fhould not be fo /cofely ftudied, as to 
remember fo weak a compofition. Stakefpearee 
7. Unchaitely. ' 
The ftage how Joofely does Aftrza tread, 
Who fairly puts all chara€ters to bed ? Popes 


To Lo’osen. v. n. [from oofe.] To 
part; to tend to feparation. 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being more ready to /cofen when 
pulled in that dire€tion than by the nok. 

Skarp’s Surgerye 
To Loosen- v. a. [from loofe.} 
1. To relax any thing tied. 
2. To make Jefs coherent. 

After ayear’s rooting, then fhaking doth the 
trec good, by Joofening of the earth. Bacon's Nat. He 

3. To feparate a compages. 

From their foundation /oofrg to and fro, 

They pluck'd the feated hills with all their load. 
Milten 

She breaks her back, the /æfin d fides give way, 

And plunge the Tufcan foldiers in the fca. Dryden 
4. To free from settraine. 

It refolves thofe difficulties which the rules te- 
get; it /cofens his hands, and affitts his underftand- 
ing» Dryden's Dufrejnoye 

5. To make not coftive. 

Fear doofereth the belly; becaufe the heat re- 
tiring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed, in 
the fame manner as fear alfo caufeth trembiing. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffery 

Lo‘oseness. 2. f+ [from ooje} = ` 

1. State contrary to that of being fat or 
fixed. 

The caufe of the’ cafting of fkin and fhell fhould 
feem to be the /oofere/s of the fkin or fhell, that 
fticketh not clofe to the fehe Bacon's Nut. Hift. 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. 

A general dco/encfs. of princiees and manners 
hath feized on’ us like a pettilence, that walketh 
not in darknefs, but walteth at noon-day. sdrterb. 

3. Irregularity ; neglect of laws. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, 
both by ftrained curtefy and by /oujene’s of life. 
Hayward. 
4. Lewdnefs ; unchaftity. 

Courtly 


Hocker. . 


=b ze 


LOQ 


Courtly court he made ftill to his dame, 
Pour'd out in /oofene/s on the graffy ground, 
Both carelefs of his health and of his tame. Spenfer. 
c. Diarrhoea; flux of the belly. 
= Taking cold moveth /osfene/s by contraction of 
* the fkin and outward parts. Bacon's Nat. Hiffory- 
In peftilent difeafes, if they cannot be expeiied 
~ by fweat, they fall likewife inte ofenl Bacon. 
= Fat meats, in phlegmatick’ Romachs, procure 
+ loofenefs and hinder retention. ; 
' Lo’osesTr ire. n. f. [bfimachia; Latin.] 
An herb. . iller. 
To LOP. v. a. [Itis derived by Skinner 
~ from laube, German, a leaf. ] 
er To cut the branches of trees. 
* © Gentle niece, what ftern ùngentle hands 
T Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe {weet ornaments! 
5. f Shakef[peare. 
f : Like to pillars, 
_. Or hollow’d bodies, made of oak or fir, 
With branches /:zp’d in wood, or mountain felld. 
Milton. 


The plants, whofe luxury was lopp’d, 
Or age with crutches underprop'd. Cleavelard. 
_ The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then &pped, is ttill the fame oak. Locke. 
The hook the boxe, inftead of Cynthia's {pear, 
| _ To kp the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 
2. To cut any thing. 
T » The gardener may /op religion as he pleafes. 
a Howel. 
So long as there`s a-head, 
Hither will all the mounting fpirits fly ; 
Lop that but off. Dryden's Sparifh Fryar. 
All that denominated it paradife was lopped off by 
the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 
in common with its neighbour countries. 
Wocdward's Natural Hiftory. 
Rhyme fure in needlefs bonds the poet ties, 
Procruftus like, the ax or whecPapplies, i 
To lop the mangled fenfe, or ftretch it into fize. 3 


Smitb. 
Lor. z. /. [from the verb. ] 
_ (4. That which ts cut from trees. 
Or fiker thy head very tottie is, 
M So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs ; 
Now thyfelf hath loft both /cp and top, 
As my budding branch thou would'ft crop. Spenfer. 
Nor fhould the beughs grow too big, becaufe 
they give opportunity to the rain to foak into the 
tree, which will quickly caufe it to decay, fo that 
you muft cut it down, or elfe both body and /op 
will be of little value. _ Mortimer. 
2. [Lozra, Swedifh.] A’flea. 
Lope. pret. of leap. Obfolete. 
With that ‘fprang forth a naked {wain, 
With {potted wings like peacock’s train, 
-And laughing /epe to a tree. Spenfer's Paftorals. 
Lo’pper. n. Je [from /op.] One that 
cuts trees. 
Lo’pperen. adj. Coagulated: as, loppered 
- milk. Ainfworth. Thus it is ftill called 
in Scotland. 
Logu A CIOUS. adj. [loguax, Latin. ] 
1. Full of talk; tull of tongue. 
: To whom fad Eve, i 
* Confefing foon; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or /oguacicus,. thus abafh`d reply’d. Milton. 
In council the gives licence to her tongue, 
| Ligquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
2. Speaking. 
f Blind British bards, with votant touch 
Traverfe /ogaacious ftrings, whofe folemn notes 
» Provoke to harmiefs revels. Pbilips. 
13. Apt to blab; not fecret. 
Loquacity. 2. f. [loquacitas, Latin.] 
~ Too much talk. 
~ Why /eguarity is to be avoided, the wife man 
e ves fufficient reafon, for in the multitude of words 
_ there wanteth not fin. Ray. 


LOR 


Too great /cquacity, and too great tacitumity by 
fits. Arbuthnot. 

LORD. 2./. [playzond, Saxon. ] 

te Monarch ; ruler; governour. 

Man over man 
He made not /ord. Milton. 

Of Athens he was ford. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

We have our author’s only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are /ords over their brethren. Locke. 

They call'd their ford Actzon to the game, 

He fhook his head in anfwer to the name. Addifon, 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd /ord of pleafure and of pain. 

Vanity of Human Wifbes- 

2. Mafter; fupreme perfon. 

But aow I was the Jord 
Of this fair manfion, matter of my fervants, 
Queen o’er myfelf ; and even now, but now, 
This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 
Are yours, my lord.  Shakefp. Merch. of Venices 

3. A tyrant; an oppreffive ruler. 

Now being affembled into one company, rather 
without a /ord’ than at liberty to accompliih their 
mifery, they fail to divifion. Hayward. 

*Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-\ike at eafe, with arbitrary pow'r, 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 

4.'A hufband. 

I oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

5. One who is at the head of any bufinets ; 
an overfeer. 

Grant harveft ford more by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Tuffer. 

6. A nobleman. | 

Thou art a lord, and‘nothing but a lord. Shake/p. 

7, A general name fora peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him fo 
clear, as to give convincing fatisfaction to the ma- 
jor part of both houfes, efpecially that of the Zords. 

; King Charles. 

8. A baron, as diftinguifhed from thofe of 
higher title. 

g. An honorary title applied to officers : 
as, Jord chief juftice, lord mayor, lord 
chief baron. 

To Lorn. v. n. To domineer; to rule 
defpotically : with over before the fub- 
je&t of power. 


Unrighteous lord of love ! what law is this, 
That me thou mskeft thus tormented be ? 

The whiles the urdeth in licentious blifs 
Of her free will, {corning both thee and me. 

Spenfer. 

I fee them lording it in London ftreets. Shakelp. 

Thofe huge tracts ef ground they lorded over, 
begat wealth, wealth uthered-in pride. Howel. 

They had by this pollefs'd the tow’rs of Gath, 
And lerded ‘ever them whom now they ferve. 

Milton. 

I fhou!d choofe rather to be tumbled into the 
duft in‘blood, bearing witnefs to any-known truth 
of our Lord, than by a denial of truth,, through 
blood and perjury, wade to a tceptre, and lord it in 
a throne. Souths 

But if thy paffions /crd it in thy breat, 

Art thou not {till a flave ? Dryden's Perfius. 

The valour of one man th’ afflicted’throne 
Imperial, that once /orded o'er the world, 
Suftain'd. 

The civilizers! the difturbers fay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind! 
Proud vagabonds! who make the world your home, 
And lord it where you have noright. Pdilip’s Brit. 

Lo’rpinc. n. f. [from lord.] A little 


lord ; a lord in contempt or ridicule. 
I'll queftion you 
Of my lord’s tricks, and yours when you were 
boyse 
You were ie Me lordings then. Shake[p. Win Tale. 
To lordings proud f tune my lay, 
Who feaft in bower or hall ; 


Philips. 


LOR 


Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay, 
That pride will have a fall. Swift. 
Lo’rpiinc. 2. f. A diminutive lord. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, f 
By the dam from lordlings fprungs 
By the fire exhal’d from dung. 
Lo'rRDLINESS. 2. f. [from lordly.] 
1. Dignity; high ftation. 
Thou vouchfafett here to vifit me, 
Doing the honour of thy /ordlinefs 
To one fo weak. Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopat. 
2. Pride; haughtinefs. 
Lo’rpiy. adj. [from lord.] 
1. Befitting a lord. 
Lordly fins require lordly eftates to fupport them. 
- Southe 
2. Proud; haughty; imperious ; infolent. 
Rad as yourfelf, my Lord; 
An’t like your lordly lord prote€torthip ! Shakelp. 
Of me as of a common enemy, 
So dreaded once, may_now exafperate them, 
I know not: lords are /ordlicff in their wine. 
Milton. 
Expeét another meffage more imperious, 


More éord/y thund’ring than thou well wilt bear. 
Milione 


Swift 


Ev'ry rich and lordly fwain; 
With pride wou'd drag about her chain. — Swift. 
Lo’rpuy. adv. Imperioufly; defpoti- 
cally ; proudly. 
~ So when a tyger fucks the bullock's blood, 
A famith'd lion, iffuing from the wood, 
Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
Lo'rDsHIP. 2. f. [trom lord.} 
t. Dominion; power. .« 

Let me never know that any bafe affection fhould 
get any /ord/hip in your thoughts. Sidneye 

It being fet upon fuch ar infenfible rifing of the 
ground, it gives the eye /ord/bip over a good large 
circuit. x Sidney. 

They which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, exercife /rdjbip over them, and their 
great ones exercife authority upon them. 

Mark, x042- 

Needs muft the lirdfhip there from virtue flide. 

Fairfax. 
2. Seigniory ; domain. 

How can thofe grants of the kings be avoided, 
without wronging of thofe lords which had thofe 
lands and ordjhips given them? Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is brdfhip of the fee, wherein the mafter 
doth much joy, when he walketh about his own 
pofteffions. { Wotton. 

What lands and lord/bips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden. 

3. Tide of honour ufed to a noblenian 
not.a duke. - 
I affure your Drdfkip, 
The extreme horrour of it almof turned me 
To air, when firft I heard it. Ben Fenfon. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not 
your /ora/Lip my teftimony of being the beft huf- 
band now living. Dryden. 

4. Titulary compellation of judges, and 
fome other perfons in authority and 
ofice 

Lore. n. f. [from lzpan, to learn.] 
Leffon ; do&rine; inftru€tion. 

And, for the modeft /cre of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither hall I Ay? Fair fyx. 

The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fair fuxe 

Calm regions once, 

And full of peace; now toft, and turbulent ! 

For underftanding rul’d not ; and the will 

Heard not her /ore! butin fubjcétion now 

To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradife Lofe 
The fubiile fiend his ore 

Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anfwer’d 

fmooth. Milton. 

Lo! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 

Of arts, but thund’xing againft heathen ore. Pope. 


i Lore. 


LOS 
] Lof; deftroyed. 


LOS 


When the mind 


. [leonan, Saxon. 
Lore. [leonan, it ufes the ideas and 


purfues the Idea of infinity, 
Not in ule. 


repetition of numbers, which 


i i are fo many diftin® ideas kept beft by number 
Loren. x. / [from leonan, Saxon.] An] Eom running Jntd a contuled Piao catenin cd 
abandoned fcovndrel. Obfolete. mind Zojes iteli. Lecke. 


Siker thou fpeakeft like a lewd /ore// 
Of heaven to deemen fo: 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
Yet nearer ways ] know. Spenfer’s Pafforals. 
Yo LoricarTe, v. a. 


But rebel wit deferts thee oft in vain, 
Lef in the maze of words he turns again. 
10. To deprive of. 
How fhould you go about to lofe him a wife 


Pope. 


To plate over. he loves with fo much paffion ? Tcmple. 
Nature hath foricated, or plaftered* over, the 11. Not to employ; not to enjoy. 
fides af the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to 


The happy have whole days, 


and thofe they ufe; 
Th’ unhappy have but hours, 


ftop and entangle any infeéts that thould attempt to and thefe they /ofe. 


creep in there. Ray. Dryden. 
Lo'RiMER.} 2. S. (/ormier, French. | To lofe thefe years which worthier thoughts 
Lo’rRiner. f Bridlecutter. require, 
Lo RIOT. n. S. [galgulus.] A kind of To lfe that health which fhould thofe thoughts 
bird. infpire. Sawage. 


12. To fquander; to throw away, 
I no more complain, 

and fortune are not If in vain. 
Pope. 


Lorn. pret. paff. fof loman, 
Forfaken ; loft. 
Who after that he had fair Una lorn, 
Through light mifdecming of her loyalty. Fairy Q, 
Yo Lose. w. a. pret. and part. Joj. 
[leonan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To forfeit by unfuccefsful contet: the 
contrary to win.. 
I fought the battle bravely which I loft, 
And Jf it but to Macedonians. 
The lighten'd courfers ran ; 
They rufh'd, and wen by turns, and loft the day. 
Dryden. 
fenfe is 


Saxon. | 
Time, health, 


13. To fuffer to-vanith from view. 

Like following life in creatures we difleét, 
We (fe it in the moment we dezeé. 

Oft in the paffions’ wild rotation toft, 
Our {pring of aétion to ourfelves is lft. 

14. lo deftroy by thipwreck. 
The coat 
Where firt my fhipwreck'd heart 
5. To throw away 
tually. 

He has merit, geod-nature, and integrity, that 
are too often lof upon great’men, or at ieait are not 
all three a match for flattery. Pope's Letters. 

16. To mils; to part with, fo as not to 
recover, 

Thefe harp encounters, where always many 
more men are Aft, than are killed or taken prifoners, 
put fuch a ftop to Middleton's march, ‘that he 
was glad to retire. Clarendon. 

17. To be freed from: as, to lofe a fever. 

His feely back the bunch has got 

Which Edwin Z-A before, ; 
To Lose. v. n. 


Pepe. 
Pope. 


Dryden. . 
was if. Prior. 
» to employ incffec- 


2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this 
Paradife lof. 
Fame—few, a'as! the cafual bleffing boaft, 
So hard to gain, fo eafy to be lof! Pope. 
3. To be deprived of. 
He éff his right hand with a fhot, and, inftead 
thereof, ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolles. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal ftrife 
The youth, without a wound, could loje his life. 
Dryden. 
4. To fuffer diminution of. 
The fear of the Lord gocth before obtaining of: 


Parnel. 
authoriey ; but roughnels and pride is the Jofing 


thereof. Ecclus. %. 21. - 
If falt have Jo? his favour, wherewith thall it pe | 1° Not to MAVAS Aj 
falted ? Matthew. Nite lS 
$4 Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
5. To poffefs no longer: contrary to keep. | Who 4ofcsy and who wins; who's in, who's out. 
They have /of their trade uf woollen drona Shakefpeare. 
raunt. 


2. Fo decline ; to fail. 
Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
ntenanc'd, and like folly thews. Milton. 


aq. [from lofe.}- Subject 


No youth fhall equal hopes of glory give, 
The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft, 
Admir'd when living, and adez'd when lof. 
Dryden. 
fight of the country, 
ned swith a diftant pro- 


Lofes difcou 

Lo’sEABLE, 
to privation. 

Confider whether Motion, 


We -fhould never lofe 


though fometimes entectai or a propenfity to it, 


ipet of ite Addijon, be an inherent quality belonging to atems in general, 

6. To mifs, fo as not to find. and not /ofcable by them. i Boyle. 

Venus wept the fad difafter Lo'sEL.* n. f. [from lorian, to perith.] 

Of having /of her fav'rite'dove. Prior. œ A fcoundrel ; a forry worthlefs fellow. 
7- To feparate or alienate. It is perhaps | _ A word now obfolete. 


in this fenfe always nfed paflively, with 
to before that from which the feparation 
Is made, 
But if to honour Lf "tis Rill decreed 
For you my bowl fhal! flow, my flocks fhall bleed ; 
Judge and affert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
When men are openly abandoned, and Lf to 
all bame, they have no reafon to think it hard if 
their memory be reproached. Swift. 
8. ‘Vo ruin; to fend to perdition. 
In fpite of all the virtue we can boatt, 
The woman that delibcrates is Hf. 

To bewilder ; 
longer known. 
Twill go fofe myfelf, 

And wander up and down to view the ci 7 
Nor are conftant forms of Prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the fpirit of Prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confufed variety to diftract 
and Jofe it, King Charles. 


Stich Lfels and 
theriff, be gotten, 
fuch ra&. 

A djel wand'ring by the way, 

One that to bounty never cat his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer breaft. Fairy Queen. 

Be not with work of lofels wit defamed, 

Ne iet fuch verfes poetry be named. Hubberd's Tale. 

By Cambridge a towne I do know, 

Whole loffes by lefels doth thew 

More heere than is ncedful to tell. 
A grofs hag! 

And, lefel; thou art worthy to be hang‘d, 


That wilt not ftay her tongue. Shakefpeare. 
] One that is 


Lo’ser. n./. [from lofe. 
one that forfeits 


deprived of any thing ; 
s impaired in his 
the contrary to avin- 


{catterlings cannot eafily, by any 
whé€n they are challenged for any 


S penfer. 


Tuffer’s Hufe. 


> 


Addion. 
9. fo as that the way is no 


ty. Shak. fp. 


any thing ; one that i 
polfeffion or hope: 
ner OF gainer. 


LOT 


With the Jofers let it fympathize, 

For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. 
Stakefrcre. 
No man can be provident of his time that js not 
prudent in the choice of his company ; and if one 
of the {peakers be vain, tedious, and tifling, he 
that hears, and he that anfwers, are equal /ofers of 
their time. Taylor's Holy Living. 
It cannot laft, becaufe that a@ feems to have 
been carried on rather by the iatereft of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which muft 
be a /:fer by it. Temple. 
A bull with gilded horns f 

Shall be the portion of the conquering chief ; 

A {word and helm fhalt chear:the lofer’s grief. 
Dryden. 
and in- 
Sour. 


_ Lyers and malecontents, whofe portion 
heritance is a freedom to fpeak. 


Loss. x. f. [from lofe.) 


| 1. Detriment; privation ; diminution of 


good : the contrar 
The only gain he 
of Iofs and detriment 


y to gain. 
purchafed was to be capable 
for the good of others. 
Hooker. 
An evil natured fon is the difhonour of his 
father that begat him; and a foolith daughter is 
born to his Hfi Ecclus. 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder’s 
ccmmodities, leffens his income, and is a clear oft. 
Like. 
Mifs ; privation. ; 
If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 
—No other harm but lofs of fuch a lord. 
— The /ofs of fuch a lord includes all harms. 


Shakefpcare. 
3. Deprivation; forfeiture. 
Lofs of Eden, till one greater man“ 
Reftore it, and regain. Milton. 
4. Dettruétion, 
Her feilow fhips from far her lofs defery’ds 


But only fhe was funk, and all were fate befide. 
Dryden. 
There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the 
Englith, with the flaughter of above two thoufand 
of the enemy, with the /ofs but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. y Bacon. 
5. Fault; puzzle: ufed only in the fol- 
lowing phrafe. 
Not the leaft tranfaétion of fenfe and motion in 
man, but philofophers are at a Jofs to comprehend. 
South's Sermons. 
Reafon is always ftriving, 
While it is exercifed about that which is not its 

proper objet. 


$ 


and always at a /o/t, 


Dryden. 
A man may fometimes be at a /ofs which fide to 


clofe with. 
6. Ufelefs application. 

It would be /ofs’ of time to explain any fasther 
‘Our fuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horfe. Addifone 

LosT. participial adj. [from Jofe.]- No 
longer perceptible. 

In feventecn days appear'd your pleafing coaft, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours lof. Popes 

Lor. s./. (blaut, Gothick ; Jlor, Saxon; 
lot, Dutch. ] 
1. Fortunes ftate affigned. 

Kala at length conclude my ling*ring Jot: 

Difdain me nor, although 1 be not fair, 

Who is an heir of many hundred theep, 
“Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. Sidney. 

Our own /ot is beft; and by aiming at what we 
have not, we lofe what we have already. L’Efir. 

Prepar'd I ftand ; he was but born to try 
The /ot of man, to fuffer and to die. Pepe's Odyff'y. 

2. A die, or any thing ufed in determining 
chances. 

Aaron fhall cat Jers u 
lot for the Lord, and the 
goat. 

Their tafks in equal portions the di 
And where unequal, 


Baker on Learning. 


pon the two goats; one 
other for for the fcape- 
Lev. xvi. 8. 
vides, 

there by Jors decides. Dryden. 
Ulyitcs 


LOU 
Ulyffes bids his friends to: cat /ots, to thew, that 
ae not voluntarily expofe them to fo immi- 
nent danger. Broome. 
It feems in Skake/peare to fignify a 
lucky or wifhed chance. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is /cts to blanks 
My name hath touch'd your at it is Menenius. 
. Shakefpeare. 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being 
drawn by lot: as, what /ot of filks had 
you at the fale? 


. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay {cot 
and lot. 


Lore tree or nettle tree. n. f. A plant. 
The leaves of the Lite tree are like thofe of the 
nettle. The fruic of this tree is not fo tempting 
to us, as it was to the companions of Ulyfies : 
the wocd is durable, and ufed to make pipes for 
wind inftruments : the root is proper for hafts of 
knives, and was highly eftecmed by the Romans 
_ for its beauty and ufe. Miller. 
LOTOS. x. /. [Latin.] See Lore. 


The trees around them all their food produce, 


Letas the name divine, ne€tareous juice. Pope. 
¢ Lotion. n.f [lotio, Latin; lotion, Fr.] 
T A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of 
= aqueous liquids, ufed to wath any part with. 


Quincy. 
he orders two por- 
twe cotylz of water. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lo‘rrery. n. f. [lotterie, Fr. from Jot. ] 
A game of chance; a fortilege ; diftri- 
bution of prizes by chance; a play in 
which lots are drawn for prizes, 
Let high-fighted tyranny range un, 
Till each man drop by /ettery. Skakefpeare. 
The /ottery that he hath devifed in thefe three 
thefts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be chofen 
____ by any but whom you hall rightly love. Shake/p. 
' Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her flave, opprefs, 
Still various and unconitant ftill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife, 
And makes a Jotrery of life. Drsden’s Horace. 
Every warriour may be faid to be a {oldier of 
fortune, and the beft commanders to have a lottery 
for their work. South. 
Lovace. n. f. [kevifticum, Latin.] A 
„plant. l 
LOUD. adj. 
1. Noify; ftriking the ear with great 
force. 
Contending on the Lefbian fhore, 
His prowefs Philomelides contefs'd, 
And /cwdacclaiming Greeks the vitor blefs'd. 
The numbers (oft and clear, 
Gently iteal upon the ear; 
Now lcucer, and yet louder rife, 
And fill with fpreading founds the tkies. 
2. Clamerous; turbulent. 
She is /owd and ftubborn ; her fect abide not in 
her houfe. Proverbs. 
Lo'upty. adv. [from loud. ] 
$. Noifily ; fo as to be heard far. 
_ The foldier that philofopher well blam‘d, 
Who long and loudly in the {chools declaim'd. 
Denham. 
2. Clamoroufly ; with violence of voice. 
I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as 
many prefbyterian divines, loudly ditclaiming to- 
leracion. Swift. 
LoupKess. n: /. Noife; force of found ; 
turbulence; vehemence or furioulnefs 
of cla:nour. 
Had any difafter made room for grief, it would 
have moved according to prudence, and the pro- 
portions of the provocation: it would pot have 


Glied out into complaint or loudnefi. South. 


In /otions in women’s cafes, 
tions of hellebore macerated in 


Pope. 


Pope. 


LOV 


7o LOVE. w. a. [luțian, Saxon.) 
1. To regard with paffionate affection, as 
that of one fex to the other. 
Good thepherd, tell this youth what "tis to lve. 
—It is to be made all of fighs and tears ; 
It is to be made all of faith and fervice ; 
Jt is to be all made of fantafy, 
All made of paffion, and all. made of withes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience; 
All humblenefs, all patience, all impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obfervance. Shake/peare. 
I could not /owe I'm fure 
One who in love were wile. Cowley. 
The jealous man wides himfelf a kind of deity 
to the perfon he /cves ; he would be the only em- 
ployment of her thoughts. Addifen. 
To regard, with the affection of a 
friend. : 
None but his brethren he, and fifters, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer’d to me, 
And much above myfelf I /ou’d them too. 
Cowley. 
3- To regard with parental tendernefs. 
He that loveth me fhall be /owed of my father, 
and I wiil /owe him, and will manifeft myfelf to 
him. Jobn. 
4. To be pleafed with ; to delight in. 
Fith ufed to falt water delight more in freth: 
we fee that falmons ard {melts love to get into 
rivers, though againft the ftream. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I /ow'd. Cowley. 
He iad my worthlefs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out fomething to commend. Corley. 
§. To regard with reverent unwillingnefs 
to offend. 
Live the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 


Deut. vie 5. 
Love. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The paffion between the fexes. 
Hearken to the birds /ove- learned fong, 
The dewie leaves among! Spenfer’s Epithalam. 
While idly 1 ftood looking on, 
I found th" efteét of love in idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
My tales of /ove were wont to wedry you ; 
I know you joy not in a /cwe difcourfe. Shake/p. 
I look'd upon her with a foldier’s eye, 
That lik’d, but had a rougher tafk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of kve. Shakefp. 
What need a vermil-tin@tur'd lip for that, 
Leve-darting eyes, or treffes like the morn? Milton. 
Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery, endang’ring life. Milter. 
f lwe potion works more by the ftrength of 
charm than nature. Collier on Popularity. 
You know y’ are in my pow’r by making koe. 
Dryden. 
Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, 
And lve, and /we-born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold is that breaft which warm’d the world be- 
fore, 
And thefe ve. darting eyes mutt roll no more. Pope. 


2. Kindnefs; good-will; friendfhip. 
What love, think’ft thou, I fue fo much to get? 
My ive till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ? 
That /ove which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
Shake/peare. 
God brought Daniel into favour and tender /ove 
with the prince. Daniel, i+}. 
The one preach Chrift of contention, but the 
other of kve. Phil, 1. 17. 
By this fhall all men know that ye are my dif- 
ciples, if ye have ve one to mother. 
Jobn, xiii. 35. 
Unwearied have we fpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ftars, fo fam'd for lowe, 
Wonder’d at us from above. Cowley. 
3- Courtinip. 
Demetrius 
Made lve to Nedar’s daughter Helena, 
And won her foul. Shuke/p. Midf. Nighe’s Dream. 
if you will marry, make your /ove: to me, 


My lady is befpoke. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


LOV 


The enquiry of truth, which is the /ve-making 
or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of it; and the belief of truth, the enjoying 
of it, is the fovereign good of human nature. 

Bacon. 
4. Tendernefs ; parental care. 

No religion that ever was, fo fully reprefents 
the goodnefs of God, and his tender /ove to man- 
kind, which is the moit powerful argument to the 
love of God. ` Tillotfone 

5. Liking; inclination to: as, the love 
of one’s country. 

In youth, of patrimonial wealth poffeft, 

The Jove of {cience faintly warm'd his breaft. . 


Fenton. 
6. Object beloved. 
Open the temple gates unto my lve. Spenfere 
If that the world and love were young 
And truth in every thepherd’s tongue; 
Thefe pretty pleafures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy /we. Shakefpeare. 


The banith'd never hopes his /sve to fee. Dryden. 
The lover and the ve of human kind. Pipe. 
7. Lewdnefs. 
He is not lolling on a lewd Lwe bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shake/peare. 
8. Unreafonable liking. 
The /eve to fin makes a man fin againft his own 
reafon. Taylor. 
Men in Jwe with their opinions may not only 
fuppofe what is in queftion, but allege wrong matter 
of fact. Lockes 
9. Fondnefs ; concord. 
Come, kwe and health to all! 
Then I'll fit down: give me fome wine; fill full. 
Shakepeare, 
Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in leve, 
and in the fpirit of meeknefs ? 1 Core ive 226 
10. Principle of union. 
Love is the great intrument of nature, the bond 
and cement of fociety,. the fpirit and {pring of the’ 
univerfe : love is fuch an affeétion as cannot fo 
properly be faid to be in the foul, as the foul to be 
in that ¿~it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
deiire. Southe 
rt. Piturefque reprefentation of love. 
The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace : 
Such was his form as painters, when they fhow 
Their utmoft art, on naked /cves beftow. Drydene 
12. A word of endearment. 
*Tis no difhonour, truft me, kwe, ’tis none; 
I would dic for thee. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
13. Due reverence to God. 
I know that you have not the kve of God in 
you. obn. 
Lowe is of two forts, of friendthip and of de- 
fire; the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt 
lovers ; the one a rational, the other a fenfitive 
love: fo our love of God contifts of two parts, a3 
eftceming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 
The love of God makcs a rnan chafte without 
the laborious arts of fafting, and exterior difci- 
plines ; he reaches at glory without any other arms 
but thofe of Lue. Taylor. 
14. A king of thin filk tuf. Ainfworth. 
This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared fo full of pores, with fuch a tranf- 
parency as that of a ficve, a piece of cyprefs, or 
lovebird. Boyle on Colours. 
Lo'vearrLe, 2. f. A plant. Miller. 
Lo’vexnor. 2. f. [love and &not.] A 
complicated figure, by which affeétion 
interchanged is figured. 
Lovererter. n. f. [lowe and ketter.] 
Letter of courthhip. 
Have I efcaped /ovclesters in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a fubjeét for them ? 
Shak-fpeare. 
The children are educated in the different no- 
tions of their parents : the fons follow the father, 
while the daughters read /oveletters and romances 
to their mother. Aldifin's Spcftator. 
Lo’veLity. 


LOV 


Lo’verity. adv. [from fJovely.] Ami- 
ably; in fuch a manner as to excite 
love. 2 

Thou look*ft 
Lowelily dreadful. Orway’s Venice Prefered. 

Lo’veciness. a. f. [from Jovely.] Ami- 

ablenefs; qualities of mind or body that 


excite love. 
Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands 
of good-will, /oweline/s and luvingnefs. Sidney. 
When I approach 
Her /ovelinefs, fo abfolute {he feems, 
That what fhe wills to do, or fay, 
Secms wifett, virtuoufeft, diferceteft, beft. Milton. 
Jf there is fuch a native, /ovelinefs in the fex, 
as to make them victorious when in the wrong; 
how refiftlefs is their power when they are on the 
fide of trath? Addijon. 
Lo’verorn. adj. [love and lorn.] For- 


faken of one’s love. 
The /ove-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. 
Milton. 

Lo’ve.y. adj. [from /ove.] Amiable ; 

exciting love. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When. the did fuckle Heétor, look'd not Jowelier 
Than Hector’s forehead. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleafant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 


2 Scmuel. 
The flowers which it had prefs`d : 
Appeared to my view, 
More freth and /oec/y than the reft, 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 


The Chriftian religion gives us a more /ovcly 
' character of God than any religion ever did. 


Tillotfon. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair; 
And round their /ovely breaft and head 
Frefh flow rs their mingled odours fhed. Prior. 


Lo’vemoncer. n.f. [love and monger. ] 
One who deals in affairs of love. 
Thou vart an old Jovemorger, and fpeakeft fkil- 
fully. Sbakefpearc. 
Lover. n.f. [from love.) _ 
2..One who is in Jove. 
Love is blind, and dowers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit. Shake/. 
Let it be never faid, that he whofe breaft 
Is fill'd with love, fhould.break a Lver’s refte Dryd. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kind- 
nefs. 
Your brother and his lover have embrac'd. 
f © - Shakefpeare. 


J tell thee, fell 
Thy general is my J/ewer h ERr 
The book of his good aét, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. Sbhake/peare. 
3. One who likes any thing. ` 
To be good and gracious, and a lower of know- 
ledge, are amiable things. Burnet’s Th. of the Earth. 
Lo’uver. n. f. [from l'ouvert, French, 
an opening.] An opening for the 
{moke to go out at in the roof of a 
cottage. Spenfer. 
Lo’vesecrer. ». f. [love and /ecret.] 
Secret between lovers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear ? 
Or what /swefecret whieh ] muft not hear? Dryden 
‘Lo’vesrex. adj. [love and fick.] Dif- 
ordered with love; languifhing with 
amorous defire. — 
See, on the fhoar inhabits purple {pring, 
Where nightingales their lowefick ditty fing. Dryd. 
To the dear miftrefs of my: /ovefick mind, 


, Her fwain a pretty prefent has defign'd. Dryden. 
Of the reliefs to gale a /ovefick mind, 
Flavia prefcribes defpair. Granville. 


6 


LOV, 


Lovesome. adj. [from /ove.] ‘Lovely. 
A word not ufed. 
Nothing new can {pring 
Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, 
Or beautiful or /ove/ome can appear. Dryden. 
Lo’vesonc. n. f- [love and fong.) . Song 
exprefiing love. 
Poor Romeo is already dead ! 
Stabb'd with a white wench’s black eye, i 
Run through the ear with a /wefong. Shakefpeare. 

Lovefong weeds and fatyrick thorns are grown, 

Where feeds of better arts were early fown. Donne. 
Lo’vesuir. x. f. [Jove and Juit.] Court- 
fhip. 

His /evefuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a fiege. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Lo’veTaLe. n. /. [love and tale.) Nar- 
rative of love. 
The lovetale 
Infeéted Sion’s daughters with like heat ; 
Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 
Ezckiel faw. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Cato's a proper perfon to entruft 

A levetale with ! Addifcn. 
Lo’vernoucut. n. f. [love and thought. ] 
Amorous fancy, 
Away to fweet beds of flowers, 
Levetbcugbts lie rich when canopied with bowers. 
Shakefpearce 
Lo’vetoy. n. /. [love and foy.] Small 
prefents given by lovers. 

Has this amorous gentleman prefented himfelf 
with any doveroys, fuch as gold {nuft-boxes ? 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Lo’veraick. n. f. [love and trick.) Art 
of exprefling love. 

Other difports than dancing jollities 5 _ 

Other /ovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Loucu. a. f. [loch, Irih, a lake.] A 
lake ; a large inland ftanding water. 

A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland fent from /augbes and forefts hore, 
Divided far by fea from Europe’s fhore. Fairfax. 

Lough Nefs never freezes. Phil. Tranf. 

Lo’vine. participial adj. [from love. ] 
1. Kind; affectionate. 
So loving to my mother, 
That he wotld not let ev'’n the winds of heay'n 
Vifit her face'too roughly. Shakefpeare's Homilet. 

This earl was of great courage, and much loved 
of. his foldiers, to whom he was no lefs /cvin 
again. Hayward, 

2. Expreffing kindnefs. 
The king took her in his arms till fhe came to 
herfelf, and comforted her with /oving words. 
Efiber, xv. 8. 
Lo’vIncGKINDNESS. a. f. Tendernefs; 
favour; mercy. A {criptural word. 

Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and 
thy lovingkindneffes. Pfalm, xxv. 6. 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the 
imperfection of our underftanding, requiring us to 
confider him only under the amiable attributes of 
goodnefs and /ovingkindne/s, and to adore him as 
our friend and patron. ~ * Rogers. 

Lo’vincty. adv. [from loving.) Affec- 
tionately ; with kindnefs. 

The new king, having no lefs /ovingly performed 
all duties to him dead than alive, purfued on the 
fiege of his unnatural brother, as much for the 
revenge of his father, as for the eltablifhing of 
his own quict. Sidney. 

It is no great matter to live /owingly with good- 
natured and meek perfons; but he that.can do fo 
with the froward and perverfc, he only hath true 
charity. Taylor. 


Lo’vincness. n. f. [from loving.) Kind- 
nefs.; affection. 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands 

of good-will, lovelinefs and Jovingnefs. Sidney. 


‘LOU, 
LOUIS D'OR. n. f. [French.] A golden 


coin of France, valued at about twenty 
fhillings. 
If he is defired to change a louis d'or, hemut" 
confider of it. Spifator. 
To Lounce. v. n. [lunderen, Dutch.] 


To idle ; to live lazily. P 
Lo’uncer. a. /. [froin Jounge.] A 
idler. . 4 


LOUSE. n. f. plural Zice: [luy, Saxon ; 
luys, Dutch.] A fmall animal, of which 
different fpecies live on the bodies of 
men, beafts, and perhaps of all living 
creatures. 

There were /ice upon man and beaft. 
Exod, viii 18. 
Frogs, /ice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath'd intrufion. Milton. 
It is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and im- 
pudence to affirm, that the firt men might pro- 
ceed out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and, 
flies.are fuppofed to do now, or might grow upon 
trees ; or perhaps might be the /ice of fome pros 
digious animals, whofe fpecies is now extingt. © 
Bentley. 7 
Not that I value the money the fourth part of 
the fkip of a /ouje. Swift. 

To Louse. v. a. [from the noun] To — 
clean from lice. j 

As forall other good women, that love to do 
but little work, how handfome it is to /oufe them- » 
felves in the funthine, they that have been but a 
while in Ireland can well witnefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You fat and /:ws'd him all the fun-fhine days 

Swift. 

Lo’useworr.2 /. The name of a plant ; 
called alfo rattle and cock’s-comb,: l 

Lo'usıLY. adv. [from lon/e.] In a pale 
try, mean, and icurvy way. . 

Lo’usiness. 2. /. [from loufy.] The 
flate of abounding with lice. 

Lousy. adj. [from loufe.] 

1. Swarming with lice; over-run with 
lice. 

Let him be daub'd with lace, live” high amd 

whore, r i 
Somctimes be /ou/y, but be never poor. , Dryden. 

Sweetbriar and goofeberry are only /aufy in dry 
times, or very hot places. Mertimer’s Hufbandye y 

2. Mean; low born, bred. on the dung- 
hill. ~ 


I pray you now remembrance on the /oufy knave 


~ 


. 


; mine hoft. ‘ap 
A /oufy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. 
Shakefpeare. 


Lour. n. fJ [loete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.] 
A mean aukward fellow; a bumpkin; 
a clown. 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth difdain, that. “ 
the trut of her virtue is repofed in fuch a /out’s 
hands, had yet, to fhew an obedience, taken ‘on 
‘thepherdith apparel. Sidney. 

* This /owr, as he exceeds our lords, the odds ` 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods. 3 ) 

Shakcfpeares 
J have need of fuch a youth; 
That can with fome difcretion do my bufinefs;_ _ 
For "tis no trufting to yon foolifh ow. Shakefpeare. 
Thus wail'd the /owts in melancholy ftrain. Gay. 


To Lour. wv. n. [Jluzan, to bend, Sax.] 
To pay obeifunce;.to bend; to bow; 
to toop. Obfolete. It was ufed ina 


good fenfe. 
He fair the knight faluted, Jouring low, 
Who fair him quitted, as that courteous wate 


Spenter. 

Under the fand bag he was feen, 
Louting low, like a for'fter green. Ben Forf 
The 


LOW 


The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance 
l-utinz low, 

His head ev’n to the earth before the king did bow. 

Drayton. 

Jo Lout. v. a. This word feems in 


Shake/peare to fignify, to overpower. 

I am /owted by a traitor villain, 

And cannot help the nobie chayari er. Shakefpeare. 
Lourtisu. ad. [from Jozt.] Clowmbh; 
bumpkinly. i 

This Axsi clown is fuch, that you never faw 
fo ill-favoured a vifar; his behaviour fuch, that 
he is beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidne;. 

Lovrisuiy. adv. [from Jout.] With 
the air of a clown; with the gait of a 
bumpkia. 

Low. adj. 

a. Not high. 

Their wand'ring courfe now high, now low, 

then hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde. 

2. Not rifing far upwards. | 

It became a {preading vine of lw ftature. 

Ezek. xvii. 6. 

3- Not elevated in place, or local fitua- 
tion. - 

O mighty Cæfar! doft thou lye fo Jow ? 

Are all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meafure ? Shakef. Julius Caf. 

Equal in days and nights, except to thofe 
Beyond the polar circles; to them dav 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the Lw fun, 

To recompenfe his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill th’ horizon, and not known 
Or es@ or wef. Mil:on. 

Whartfoever is washed away from them is carried 
down into the /owcr grounds, and into the fea, and 
nothing is brought tack. Bernzt’s Th. of the Earth. 

4. Deicending far downwards ; deep. 

The Lbtvef bottom thook of Erebus. Milten. 

So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo lotu, 
Down funkia hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 

His volant touch ° 
Inftin@ through all proportions /ew and high 
Fled and purfu'd tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 
Milton. 

- 5S» Not deep; not fwelling high; fhal- 
low: ufed of water. 

As two men were walking by the fea-fide at Law 
water, ches am oyfter, and both pointed at it 
together. | L'Efrange. 

it is kav ebb fure with his accufer, when fuch 
Feccadiilo’s are put in to fwell the charge. Atrerd. 

6. Not of high price: as, corn is bw. 

7- Not loud; nor noify. 

t As when in open air we blow, 

d The breath, though fsain'd, founds flat and kw: 

But if a trumpet take the blaft, 

It hfes it high, and makes it laft. Waller. 
‘Che theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the 

very deep of the ftage, the lowe found may be 
heard diftinétly to the farthe(t part of the audience ; 


Milton. 


pleafe, there is nothing like an echo to caufe con- 
fubon. Addifon cn Italy. 

8. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courfe either high to the nosth, 
s Orlow to the touth. Abbas Deferip. of the World. 


_ 9. Not rifing to fo great a fom as fome 
other accumulation of particulars. 
Who can imagine, that in Gxteen or feventeen 
hundred years time, taking the /otwer chronology, 
tha the earth had then ftood, mankind fhould be 
psopagated no fargher thin Judæa? Burnet. 
30. Late in time: as, the /oqwer empire. 
im Dejected; depreffed. 
His fpirits are fo bw, his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afir, orin a fwoon, 
Like the deaf murmur of a dittant founds Dryden. 


A Vor. IL 


and yet, if you raife yoar voice as high as you. 


LOW 


Though he before had gall and rage, 
Which death or conqueft muft affuage ; 
He grows difpirited and /ozw, 
He hates the fight, and thuns the foe. Prior. 

rz. Impotent; fubdued. * 
To be worft, 
The lozuc?, moft dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands Ril in efperance. Shakefpeare. 
Why but to awe, 

Why but to keep ye Jow and ignorant? Milten. 

To keep them all quiet, he muft keep them in 
greater awe and lefs fplendor; which power he 
will ufe to keep them`as /cw as he pleafes, and at 
no mure coft than makes for his own pleafure. 

Graunt. 
13. Not elevated in rank or ftation; ab- 
jet. : 

He wooes both high and Jow, both rich and poor. 

Shakel/peare. 

Try in men cf bw and mean education, who 

have never elevated their thoughts above the fpade. 

Lake. 

14. Difhonourable; betokening meannefs 
of mind: as, /ow tricks. 

Yet fometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong 
But juftice, and fome fatal courfe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

Their inward loft. Milon. 
15. Not fublime; not exalted in thought 
or diction. 

He has not fo many thoughts that are bw and 
vulgar, but, at the fame_time, has not fo many 
thoughts that are fublime and noble. Addifon. 

In comparifon of thefe divine writers, the nobleft 
wits of the heathen world are bw and dull. Felton. 

16. Submiffive; humble; reverent. 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay their fealty 
With /ow fubjeétion. Miiton. 

From the tree her ftep the turn‘d, 

But firit Lw reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within. Milton. 
Low. adv. 


1. Nor aloft; not on high. 
There under Ebon thades and /ow-brow'd rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. 
My eyes no object met 
But /ow-hung clouds, that dipt themfeltes in rain, 
To thake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 
No luxury found room 
In low-rooft houfes, and bare walls of lome. Dryd. 
Vaft ycllow offsprings are the German's pride ; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And /w-built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
Creech. 
We wand'ring go through dreary waftes, 
Where round fome mould'ring tow’r pale ivy creeps, 
And scw-btow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 
deeps. Pope. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. Ie is 
chiefly ufed in compofition. 
Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 
The confident and over-lufty French 
Do the /ow-rated Englith play at dice. Shake/peare. 
This is the prettieft /ow-born lafs, that ever 
Ran the grecnford; nothing the does or feems, 
But fmacks of fomething greater than herfelf, 
Tovo noble for this place. Sbakef. Winter's Tale. 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge defcends 
upon a /ow-{pirited creeping family. Swift. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av'rice creeping on, 
Spread like'a /cw-born'mift, and blot the fun. Pipe. 
3+ [n times approaching towards our own. 
In that part of the world which was firft inha- 
bited, even’as /oiy down as Abraham's time, they 
wandered with their flocks and herds. Lov ke. 
4. With ardepreifion of the voice. 
Lucia, {peak lew, he is retir'd to reft, Addifon. 
§- In a ftate of fubjection. 
How comes it thar, having bern once fo few 


Milton. 


LOW 


brought, and thoroughly fubjected, they afterwards 


lifted up themfelves fo ftrongly again? Spenfer. 
To Low. v. a. [from the adjeétive.] 
To fink ; to make low. Probably mif- 


printed for bwer. 

The value of guineas was owed from one-and- 
twenty fhillings and fixpence to one-and-twenty 
fhillings. Swift. 

To Low. wv. m [plonan, Saxon. The 
adjective Jw, not high, is pronounced 
lo, and would rhyme to zo: the verb 
low, to bellow, low; and-is by Dryden 
rightly rhymed to acqw.] ‘lo bellow 
as a COW. 

Doth the wild afs bray when he has grafs? or 
weth the ox over his fodder ? Fub, vie -5e 

The maids of Argos, who, with frantiek cries, 
And imitated /oqwings, fill'd the fkies. Rofcommons 

Fair Iô grac’d his fhield, but Ió now, 

With horns exalted ftands, and feems to kw. 
Drydews. 

Had he been born fome fimple thepherd’s heiy, 

The lowing herd, or fleecy fheep his care. Prior, 

Lo'wBELL. 2. f. [laeye, Dutch 3. lex, 
Saxon ; or log, Iflandick, a flames and 
bell.) A kind of fowling in the ‘night, 
in which the birds are wakened by a 
bell, and lured by a flame inte. a ner. 
Lowe denotes a fame in Scotla’ad; and 
to lowe, to flame. 

Lowe. The termination of local names. 

Lowe, loe, comes from the Saxo") Dleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow ; and fo the Oornick blaiw isa 
monument or barrow. Gitfon. 

To Lo’wer. vw. a, [from low.] 

t. To bring low; to brig down by way 
of fubmifion. | 

As our high veflels pafs their wat'ry way, 

Let all the naval world drie homage pay; 


With hafty reverence taeir top-honours /ower, 
Conteffing the afferted power. Prior. 


2. To fuffer to fin’ down. 

When water iffues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it 
fuch particles:of loofe matter as it met with in its 
paflage through the itone, and it fuftains thofe 
particles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it /owers them, and lets them fall. 

i Woodwards 

3. i leffen ; to make lefsin price or va- 
ue. 

The kingdom Will lofe by this /owcring of in- 
tereft, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their 
money. Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to 
lower their intereit. Child on Trade. 

To Lo’wer. w. n. To grow lels; to. 
fall; to fink. i 
The prefent pleafure, 
By revolution /owu'ring, does become 
The oppofite of itfelf. Skakeft Ant. and Clapatra. 
To Lower. w. n. [lt is doubtful what 
was the primitive meaning of this word: 
if it was originally applied to the ap- 
pearance of the fky, it ìs no more thaw 
to grow low, as the iky feems to dom 
dark weather: if it was firft uled of the 
countenance, it may be derived from 
the Dutch /oeren, to look afkance: the 
ow founds as ov in hour; in the word 
lower, when it means fo grow, or make 
low, the ow founds as o in more ] 
1. To appear dark, ftormy, and gloomy ; 
to be clouded. 

Now is the winter of our difeontent 
Made glorious fummer by this fun of York; 

And all the clouds that /zver'd upon our house, 
In the deep bofom of the ocean buriede Shutef. 
K ‘The 


LOW 


The lew'riag {pring, with lavish rain, 
Beats down the fender fium and bearded prain. 
Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and al! 
nature wears a keuring countenance, J withdraw 
myfelf trom thefe uncomfortable feenes. Addifcn. 
The dawn is ove:caft, the morning /oto'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. ddifon. 
If on Swithin's feaft the welkin hues, 
„And ev'ry penthoufe streams with hafty thow’rs, 
Twice twenty days ihail clouds their ficeges drain. 


Gay. 
2. To frown; to pout; to look fullen. 
There was Diana when A€tzon faw her, and 
one of her foolith nymphs, who weeping, and withal 
lozuering, one might fee the workman meant to fet 
forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But fullen difcontent fat /ow'ring on her face ; 
Then impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the {poke. Dryden. 
Lower. n.f. [from the verb. | 
3. Cloudicefs; gloominefs. 
2. Cloudinefs of look. 
. Philoclea wis jealous for Zelmane, not with- 
out fo mighty a /ower as that face could yield. 
> Sidney. 
Lo’'WERINGLY. adv. [from lower.] With 
cloudinefs; gloomily. > 
Lo'weRmosT. adj. [from tozo, lower, and 
mof.|. Lowett. 
Plants have their feminal parts uppermoft, living 
creatures havethem Joqwerm:f}.. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


It will alfo happen, that the fame part of the 


pipe which was now /oqwermof, will prefently be- 
come higher, fo that the water does afcend by de- 
f{cending ; afcending in comparifon to the whole 
"intrument, and defcending in refpeét of its feveral 
parts. Wiikins. 
Lowianp. n. f. (low and land.) The 
country that is low in refpe&t of neigh- 
bouring hills; the marth. 
What a devil’s he? 
His errand was to draw the /cw/and damps, 
And noifome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
‘Then breathe the baleful tench with all his force. 
Dryden. 
No nat’ral caufe fhe found frem brooks or bogs, 
Or marthy lowlands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. 
Lowtt.y. adv. [from Jowly.] 
1. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meanly; without dignity. 
Lo’wuiiness. n. f. [from loavly.] 
4. Humility ; freedom from, pride. 
Lowiinefs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shak. 
The king -becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp'rance, ftablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev'rance, mercy, /cwiine/s, 
Dwotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Eve, 
With lowlin:fs majeftick, from her feat, 
And grace, that won who faw to with her ftay, 
Rofe. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
If with a true Chriftian /ulinefs of heart, and 
a devout fervency of foul, we perform them, we 
fhall find, that they will turn to a greater account 
to us, than all the warlike preparations in which we 


trutt. Ar:terbury. 
2. Meannefs; want of dignity; abject 
depreffion. 


They continued in that /ow/inefs until the divi- 
- fon between the two houfes of Lancafter and York 
arofe. Spenfer. 
The lwdlinefs of my -fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teftimony to 
virtue. Dryden. 
Lo’wry. ad. [from low. ] 
1. Humble; meek; mild. 
` Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for 
Lam meek and /ow/y in heart. Matt. xi. 29- 
3 


LOW 


He 4id bend to us a little, and put his arms 
abroad: we of our parts faluted him in a very 
lowly and fubmiffive manner, as looking that from 
him we thouid receive fentence of life or death. 

Bacon. 

‘With cries they fill’d the holy fane ; 

Then thus with /cw/y voice llioncus began. 
Dryden. 

The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly; with how 
lwly a reverence mult we bow down our fouls be- 
fore fo excellent a Being, and adore a Nature fo 
much fuperior to our own! Regers. 

2. Mean; wanting dignity; not great. 

For from the natal hour diftin@ive names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. 
Pope. 
3. Not lofty; not fublime. 

For all who read, and reading not difdain, 
Thefe rural poems, and their deuy frain, 

The name of Varus oft inferib’d all fee. Dryden. 
Lowry. adv. [from /ow. | 


1. Not highly; meanly; without gran- 


Geur; without dignity. 
I will thew. myfef highly fed, and» lowly 
taught; I know my bufinefs is but to the court. 
Shake/peare. 
Tis better to be /ow/y born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
‘Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
2. Humbly; meekly; modettly. 
Heav’n is for thee tou high 
To know what paffes there ; be /ow/y wife : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 
Milton. 
Another crowd 
Preferr'd the fame requeft, and /qw/y bow'd. Pope. 
Lown. 2. f. [liun, Irith; Joen, Dutch, a 
itupid drone.] A fcoundrel; a fafcal. 
Not in ufe. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coft him but a crown, 
He thought them fixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor own. Shukefprare. 
Lowness. n. f. [from low. } 
1. Contrariety to height ; finall diftance 
from the ground. 
They know 
By th’ height, the Aeww:/s, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizcn follow.  Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The Jownefs of the bough where the fruit 
cometh, -maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen 
better ; for you fhall even fee, in apricots upon a 
wall, the greatcft fruits towards the bottom. Bacon. 

In Gothick cathedrals; the narrownefs of the 
arch makes it rife in height, the /ownc/s opens it 
in breadth. å Addifin. 

2. Meannefs of chara@er or condition, 
whether mental or external. 

Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 
To fuch a /caune/s but his unkind daughter. Shak. 

Now I muft 
To the young man fend humble treaties, 
And palter in the thift of /sewnefs)  "Shakelpeare. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoned 
to imply a certain meannefs of mind, as well as 
loaunefs of condition. South. 

4. Want of fublimity ; contrary to lofti- 
nels of ftile or fenument. 

His tile is accommodated to his fubject, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much /ownefs, that 
of Perfius is the hardnefs of his metaphors. 

Dryden. 
5. Submiffivenefs. 


The people were in fuch Jozunefs of obedience 


as fubjeéts were like to yield, who had lived almoft ” 


four-and-twenty years under fo politick a king as 
his father. Bacons 
6. Deprefion ; dejection. 


Hence that poverty and dwnefs of fpirit_ to 


LOZ 


which a kingdom may be fubjeét, as well as a pare 
ticular perfon. Swift. 

LowTHO UGHTED.adj (low and thought. } 
Having the thoughts withheld from 
fublime or heavenly meditations; mean 
of fentiment; narrow-minded. 

Above the fmoak and itir of this dim fpot, 
Which men call earth, and with lowsbavckted care: 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverith being- Mikon. 

Oh grace ferene! Oh virtue heav'nly fair ! 
Divine oblation of /ozuthcught-d care! ; 
Freth blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky, 
And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 

Lowspi’riten. adj. [low and /pirit.] 
Dejefted ; depreffed ; not lively; not 
vivacious ; not fprightly. 

Severity carried to the higheft pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a diforderly young 


fellow, you rave a /22vfpiritced moped creature. 

Locke. 
Loxopro’mick. 2. f. [réic and pos. ] 

Loxodromick is the art of oblique failing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 
every:meridian ; that is, when you fail ncither di- 
rectly under the equator, nor under onc and the 
fame meridian, but acrofs them: hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tran(verfe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the 
failor may practically find his courfe, diftance, lati- 
tude, or longitude, is called /oxodromick. Harris 


LO’YAL. adj. (loyal, French. } 


1. Obedient ; true to the prince. | 
Of Glotter’s treachery, 
And of the /oyal fervice of his fon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot. 
Shake[pearee 
The regard of duty in that moft /oya/ nation 
overcame all other difficulties. Knolles. 
Loyal fubjects often feize their prince, 
Yet mean his facred perfon not the leaft offence. 
Dryden. 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or 
lover. 
Hail, wedded love! by thee 
Founded in reafon /oya/, juft, and pure. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both ! but /oya/ in their loves. Drydes. 
Lo’yauisr. n. f. [trom /oyal.] One who” 


profefles uncommon adherence to his 
king. kA 
The cedar, by the inftigation of the /oyalifis, 
fell out with the homebians. Howel’s Vocal Forefte 
Lo'yaLLY.adv. [from loyal.) With fide- 
lity ; with true adherence to a king 53 
with fidelity to a lover. té 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores, » 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native fhores ; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are fayal'y obey'd. Pope's Ody/fiy. 
LOYALTY. af. [loiauté, French. } 
1. Firm and- faithful adherence to. 2 
prince. l l ' 
Though loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere tolly ; yethe that can endure ` 
Yo follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 
- Does conquer him that did his mafter conquer. ~ 
Shakcfpeare. 
He had never had any veneration for the court, 
but only fuch /oya/ry to the king as the law re- 
quired. Clarendon. 


P 


i Milton. 


Abdiel faithful found 
Unthaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify‘d, 
His /oyalty he kept. 

For /oyalty is fill the fame, 
Whether it win or lofe the game ; 
True as the-dial to the fun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 

z. Fidelity to a lady or lover. 
Lo’zence. n. f. [/lofenge, French. 


unknown etymology.) 


Milton. 


Hudibrase 
Of 
1. A rhomb, 


LUB 


1 A rhomb. res A 

The bet builders refolve upon rectangular 
fquares, as a mean between too few and too many 
angies; and through the equal inclination of the 
fides, they are {tronger than the rhomb or dofenge. 
pm TO Wons Architelture. 

2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine made 
into imall pieces, to B® held or chewed 

-- inthe mouth till melted or waited. 

3. A-cake of preierved fruit: both thefe 
are fo denominated from the original 

-= form, which was rhomboidal. 

Lp. a contraction for /crdbip. s.. 

Lu'pparn. n. /. [trom tabber. | 
fturdy fellow. ‘ het 

; Yet their'wine and their vituals thofe curmud- 

46 = < geon Iwibardss W ” 
_ Lock up from my fight, in cellass and cupboards. 
AOR , Swift. 
LU'BBER. #./- [Of this word, the bett 
_ derivation feems to be from lubbed, faid 
by Junius to fignify in Dani fat.) A 
fturdy drone ; an idle, fat, buiky lofel ; 
a booby. 
For tempeft and thowers deceiveth a many, 
» And lingering /ubZers looie many a penie. Tuffer. 
Thefe chafe the fmaller thoals of fith from the 
_ main fea into the havens, leaping up and down, 
f ~ puffing like a fat /ubber out of breath. Carew. 
T i They chap the /ubber Ajax on the fhoulder, 
As if his fect were on brave Hetor's breaft, 
. And great Troy thrinking. Shakef/p. Troil and Cr. 

A notable /æbber thou reporteft him to be. 

' Sbakejpeare. 

Tell how the drudging goblin fweat ; 
His thadowy flail: hath threfh'd the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down the /ubber fend. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did your /ubber ftate mankind beftride. 

Dryden. 

How can you name that-fuperannuated /ubber ? 

Congreve. 
Lu’sserry. ad. [from lubber.] Lazy 
and bulky. 

l came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; 
and fhe’s a great /ubberly boy. Stakefpeare. 

Lu’sBerLy. adv. Awkwardly; clumfily. 
Merry Andrew on the low rope copies dutberly 
the fame tricks which his matter is fo dexteroufly 
performing on the high. Dryden. 
Lu. ».f/. A game at cards. ` 
Ev'n mighty pam who kings ard queens o'er- 
threw, 
And’ mow'd down armies in the fights of /u. Pope. 
To Lu’sricate. v. a. [from lubricus, 
Latin.) ‘To make fmooth or flippery ; 
to finoothe. 
There are aliments which, befides this /uéri- 
seating quality, stimulate in a fmall degree. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and 
the faponaceous remedies, fome of which /ubricate, 
and others both /wbrirate and ftimulate. Sharp. 
Jo LuBRIi CITATE. v.a. [from lubricus, 
Latia.) To fmoothe; to make flippery. 
Lusri city. z- f. | from /ubricus, Latin; 
lubricité, Fre nch.) 
T. Slipperinefs; {moothnefs of furface. 
2. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to 
facilitate motion. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature ; 
the mucilage adds to the /ubricity of the oil, and 
the oii preferves the mucilage fiom infpiffation. 

: f à Ray on Creatien. 
3. Uncertainty; flipperinefs ; initability. 

The manifold imgoffibilities and /ubricities of 

matter cannut bave the fame conveniencies in any 
° modification. Mere. 


i > 


SA lazy 


Milton. 


i 


LUC 


He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth i 


excepted them not out of the charge of univerfal 
vanity ; and yet the politician is not difcouraged 
at the inconi{tancy of human affairs, and the /ubri- 
city of his fubje&. Glanville’s Apology. 

A fate of tranquillity is never to be attaincd, 


but by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the, 


certainty of death, and the /udricity of fortune, 
pi Pe L'Efirange. 
4. Wantonnefs ; lewdnefs. 
From the letchery of thefe fauns, he thinks that 
fatyr is derived from them, as tf wantonnefs and 


lubricity were eflential to that. poem which’ ought, 


_ in all to be avoided. ‘Diyacn. 
Lu'sricK. adj. {lubricus, Latin.] 
1. Slippery; {mooth on the furface. 

A throng 


Of fhort thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float | 


And roul themfelves over her /uérick throat 
In panting murmurs. Crefharw. 
2. Uncertain ; uniteady. | 

Iwill deduce him from his cradle. thraugh the 
deep and fvhrick waves of itate, tili- he, is fwailowed 
in the gulphyof fatality. Wotton. 

3e Wanion; lewd. | lubrique, French.) ' 

Why were we hurry d down ` 
This /ubrick and adui'rate age ; 

Nay, acded fat pollutions of our own, 

T` encreafe the {teaming ordures of the {tage ? 

i Dryden. 
Lu’sricous, adj. (lubricus; Latin. ] 
t. Slippery; {mootn. 

The parts of water being voluble and Jubricous 
as well as fine, it eafily infinuates itfelf into the 
tubes of vegetables, and by that means introduces 
into them the matter it bears along with it. 

Wocdward's Natural Hiffory. 
2. Uncertain. 

The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
ftored with (ub icous opinions inftead ot clearly con- 
Ccived truths, and peremptorily refolved in thein, 
the pradtice wiil be as irregular as the conceptions. 

Glenville s Scepfise 
Lusririca rion. u. f. [lubricus and fo, 
Lat.] The act of {moothing. 

A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunétion 
and dudrification of the heads of ‘the bones 3 an oily 
one, furnifhed by the marrow; a mucilaginous, 
fupplied by certain glanduies itaied in the articuia- 
tions. Ray on Creation. 

LUBRIFA ction. n. f [lubricus and 
facio, Latin.) The aft of lubricating 
or {moothing. 

The caufe is éabrifaéion and rciaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient; tuch as milk, honey, and mal- 
lows. Bacon. 

Luce. n. f. [perhaps from /upus, Latin.) 
' A pike full grown. 
They give the dozen white /uces in their coat. 
SLakelpteare. 
Lucent. adj. [/ucens, Latin.) : Shin- 
ing; bright; fplenaid. 

I meant the day-ftar fhould not brighter rife, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent teat. 
B:n Forfon. 
A fpot tike which perhaps 
Aftronomer in the fun's lacerti orb, 
Through his glaz'd cptick tube, yet never faw. 
Milton. 
LU’CID. adj. (lucidus, Latins; lucide, 
French. ] 
1. Shining ; bright; glittering. 
Over his luid arms 
A, military vef of purple flow'd ; 
Livelier than Meiibean. Milten. 

Ic contracts it, preferving the eye from being 
injured by too vehement and /u:id an objeét, and 
again dilates it for the apprehending objets. more 
remote in a fainter light. Ray. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or 
the end of one’s finger, be held at the diftance of 
about a quarter of am inch, os half an inch, from 


LUC 


that part of the glafs where it is moft in motion, 
the ele¢trick vapour, which is excited by the fric- 
tion of the g!afs again{t the hand, will, by dafhing 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into 
fuch an agitation ‘as to emit light, and’ make the 
white paper, cloth, or finger, appear ducid like a 
glow-worm. Newton. 
The pearly thell its /ucid globe unfold, 
And Phebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pops. 
2. Vellucid; tranfparenr. 
“On the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharpar, lucid itreaams. Milton. 
On the tranfparent fide of a globe, half filver 
and half, of a tranfparent. metal, we faw certain 
ftrange figures cir¢mtarly drawn, and thought we 
could touch them, till we found oug fingers ftopped 
by that ucid fubftance. Gulliver's Travels. 
3- Bright with the radiance of intellect; 


not darkened with madnefs. 

The long diffentions of the two houfes, which, 
although they had had /ucid intervals and. happy 
paufes, yet they did cver hang over the kingdom, 
ready to break forth. Bacon. 

Some beams. of. wit on other fouls may fall; 
Strike through and make a /ucid interval; 

Buc Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray; 
His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 

I believed him in a lucid interval, and deftred Ire 
would pleaie to lec me*fec his book. « Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may, for 
a feafon; eclipfe this native light of the foul; but 
can never fo wholly {mother and extinguifh it, but 
that, at fome /ucid intervals, it will recover itfelf 
-again, and shine forth to the: conviction of their 


coniciencs. Benthy. 
Luci piry. a. f- [from ducid.] Splen- 
dour; brightnefs. Dia. 


Lucrrerous. adj. (lucifer, Latin ] Giv- 
ing light; affording means of difcovery. 
The experiment is not ignoble, and Juciferous 
enough, as fhewing a new way to produce a vola- 
tile falt. ` Boyle. 
Luciı'fFicK: adj. [lux and facio, Lat.] 
Making light; producing light. 

When made to converge, and fa mixed together 3 
though their /ucifick motion be continued, yet by 
interfering, that equal motion, which is the colori- 
fick, is interrupted. Grew. 

Luck. n. f. [geluck, Dutch. ] 
1. Chance ; accident; fortune; hap; 
cafual event. 

He forc'd his neck into a nooze, 

To thew his play at fat and loofe; 
And, when he chanc'd t’ eicape, miftook, 
For art and fubtlety, ‘his duck. Hudibras. 

Some fuch method’ may be found by human in- 
dury or duck, by which compound bodies may b2 
rcfolved into other fub{tances than they are divided 
into by the fire. Boyle. 

2. Fortune,, good or bad. 

Glad of fuch Juck, the lucklefs lucky maid 
A lung time with that favage people ftaid, . 

To gather breath in many miteries. Spenfer. 

Farewel, good Juck go with thee.  Shake/peares 

1 dd demand what news from Shrewfbury. 

He told me, that rebeilion had ill. /uck; 
And that young Harry Percy's fpur was cold. 
Shakefpeare. 

That part of mankind who have had the jultice, 
or the luck, to pafs, in commpn opinion, for the 
wileit, have followed a very different fcent. Temple. 

Such, how highly foever they may have the /uck 
to be thought of, are far front brimg Tifaclites in- 
decd. . S.uth. 

The fuéfts are*foundtoo num'rous for the treat, 
But all, it feems, who ‘had the /uck to eat, 

Swear they ne'er tafted more delicious meat. Tate. 


Lu’cxity. adv. [from lucky.) Fortu- 
nately ; by good hap. 

It is the pencil thrown /veki/y full upon the horfe’s 
mouth, to exprefs the foam, which the painter 
with all his kill could not form. * Dryden's Dufref. 

Jt happens luckily for the cftablifiment of a new 

K 2 race 
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race. of kings upon the Britith throne,- that. the 
Gr of this royal line has all high iain i 

one 

Lu‘cxinsss. n, f- [from ducky.) Good 
fortune; good hap; cafual happinefs. 

He who formmetimes lights on truth, is in the right 
but by chance; and I know not whether the /ucki- 
nefs of the accident will cxcufe the irregularity of 
his proceeding. Locke. 

Lu’ceiess. adj. [from luck] Unfor- 
tunate ; unhappy. 

Glad of fuch luck, the /uck/efs lucky maid 
A long time with that favage peopie ftaid, 

‘Yo gather breath in many miferics. Fairy Queen. 

Never shall my thoughts be bafe, 

Though /ucklefs, yet without difgrace. Suckling. 

What clfe but his immoderate luft of pow'r, 
Pray’rs made and granted in aluck/e/s hour? Dryd. 

Lu‘cxy. adj. {from luck; geluckig, Dut.] 
Fortunate; happy by chance. 

But I more fearful, or more /ucky wight, 
Difmay'd with that deformed, difmal fight, 

Fled faft away. Fairy Quen. 

Perhaps fome arm more /ucky than the reit 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 

bondage. Addifon's Cato. 

Lucrative. adj. [lucratif, French; lu- 

crativus, Lat.] Gainful; profitable; 
bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize, being the moft-/u- 
crative, may bear ufury at a good rate: other con- 
tra@s not fo. Baccn. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to pur- 
fue the more dangerous way of living by war, than 
the more /ucratmwe method of life by agriculture. 

Brosme. 
Lu’cre. n. f- (lucrum, Latin.) . Gain; 
profit; pecuniary advantage. Inan ill 
fenfe. 
Malice and lucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. Shuke/peare’s Cymbclinc. 

They all the facred myfteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn 
Of lucre and ambition. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

A foul fupreme in each hard inftance try‘d, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow’r, the blaft of publick breath, 
The luft of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 

Lucri’Ferous. adj. [lucrum and fero, 
Lat.} Gainful; profitable. 

Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, 
but in fo fmall a quantity, that the experiment, 
the coft and pains confidered, was not /ucriferous. 

Boyle. 
LucerrFickx. adj. [lucrum and facio, 
Latin.] Producing gain. 
Lucra’ rion. 2. f. [lufor, Lat.) Strug- 
gle ; effort ; contet. 
Jo Lu'CUBRATE. v. a. [lucubror, Lat. | 
To watch ; to fludy by night. 
Lucurra TION. n. f. [hecubratio, Lat.) 
Study by candle-light; noéturnal ftudy ; 
any thing compofed by night. 


Thy lucubraticns have been perufed by feveral of 


our friends. Tatler. 

Lucusra TORY. adj. [lucubratorius, from 
lucubror, Latin.) Compofed by candle- 
light. 

You muft have a dith of coffee, and a folitary 
eandle at your fide, to write an epiftle /ueudratery 
to your friend. Pope. 

Lu‘cuient. adj. [Juculentus, Latin. ] 

t. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word 
is perhaps not ufed in this fenfe by any 
other writer. 

And /uculent along 
The purer rivers flow. 

2, Certain; evident. 

They are again the obftinate incredulity of the 


Themjca’s Winter. 


LU’DICRUUS. . adj. [Judicer, . Latin.) 


Lu’picrousty. adu., [from ludicrous.) 
Lu ‘picrousness. n. f. 


Lupreren TION: n. f. [ludificor, Latio | 


LUG 


Jews, the moft /xculent, tedimonics that Chriftsan 
religion hath. Hocker. 


Burlefque ; merry; Sportive 7 exciting 
laughter. 

Plutarch quotes this inftance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in clofing a /udicrous fcene with decency and 
inftructon. Brotme. 


Sportively ; in burlefque ; in a manner 
that may. excise laughter. 
[from ludicrous. | 
Burlefque ; {portivenefs ; merry caf or 
manner ; ridiculoufnefs. 


The act of mocking, or making {port 
with another. Dia. 
Lurr. 2. f. [In Scotland.} The palm 
of the hand. 
To Lurs. n. [or loof.] To keep clofe 
to the wind. Sea term. 
Contract your {welling fails, and /uff to wind. 
Dryden. 
To Luc. w.a. [aluccan, Saxon, to pull; 
loga, Swedith, the hollow of the hand. | 
1. ‘Lo hale or drag ; to pull with rugged 
violence. 
You gods! why this 
Will /ug your priefts and fervants trom, your Gdes. 
Skake[peares 
Thy bear is fafe, and out of peril, 
Though /ugg’d indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudid. 
When favage bears agrce with bears, 
Shall fecret ones /ug faints by th’ ears? Hudibras. 
See him drag his fecble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled : Jowler /vgs him ftill 
Through hedges. Dryden. 
Whofe pleafure is to fee a ftrumpet tear 
A cynick’s beard, and /ug him by Sue hair. 
sal Dryden. 
Either every fingle animal fpirit muft convey.a 
whole reprefentation, or clfe they mu divide the 
image amongft them, and fo /ug off every one his 
fhare. Collier. 
2. To Luc out. To draw a {word, in 
burlefque language. 
But buff and beltmen never know thefe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their aétion bars ; 
They will be heard, or they /ug out an@ cut. Dryd. 
To Luc. v.n. To drag; to come’ heavi. 
ly: perhaps only mifprinted for lags. 
My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along, 
As if fhe were a body in a body. Dryden. 
Luc. 2. f. 
t. A kind of {mall fith. ` 
They feed on fale unmerchantable pilchards, tag 
worms, /ugs, and little crabs. . Carcw. 
2. [in Scotland.) An ear. 


3. Lug, aland meafure ; a pole or perch. 
‘That ample pit, yet far renown'd 
\ For the large lesp which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight /ugs of ground. 
Spenfer. 
Lu’ccace. n.f. [from lug ] Any thirg 
cumbrous and unwieldy that is to be 
carried away; any thing of more weight 
than value. 
Come, bring your /ug zag? nobly on your back. 
Shek fpeare. 
What do you mean 
To doat thus on fuch /uggage P? Shakclpeave’s Tem. 
Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxinis, or that cumberfome 
Luggage of war there fhewn me. Milton's Par. Reg. 
How durft thcu with that fullen /uggage 
O° th’ felf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 
T' oppofe thy lumber againtt us? Huditras. 
The mind of man 1s toe light to bear much cer- 


LUGU BRYOUS. 


LU’KEWARM. adj. 
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tainty among the ruffling winds of paffion and 
opinion ; and if the /uggage be prized equally with 
the jewels, none will be caft out till all be thip- 
wrecked. Glanville. 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the/uggage of good works behind. 
. Dryden. 
I am gathering up my /uggagr, and preparing for 
my journey. ` Swift to Pope. 
adj. [lugubre, Freneh; 
dugubris, Lat.] - Mournful; forrowfut. 
A demure, or ratheria /ugubricus look, a whin- 
ing tone, makes up the fum of many men’s humi- 
liations. Decay of Piety. 
{The original of 
this word is doubted. — Warmib, in 
Saxon, is Pleod ; in old Frifick: 4/7 ; in 
Dutch liewte; whence probably our 
luke, to which warm may be added, to 
determine, by the firt word, the force 
of the fecond; as we fay, boiling hot.) 


1. Moderately or mildly warm ; fo warm 


as to give only a pleafing fenfation. 
A dreary corfe, whofe life away did pafs, 
All wallow'd in his own yet /ukeqarm blood, © 
That from his weund yet welled frefh’ alas! 
Fairy Queer. 
May you a better feaft never beho!d, 


You knot of mouth-friends: {moke and Jukeqwarm ` 


water 

Is your perfection. Sbak:{peare’s Tien of Athens. 
Bathing the body. in /vé. warm water is of great 
advantage to contemperate hot and fharp humours. 
W foman’s Surgery. 

Whence is it but from this attractive power, 
that water, which alone diftils with»a’gentle /uke- 
warm heat, will not diftil from fait of tartar with- 
out a great heat? Ni.xvuton’s Optickse 


2. Indifferent; not ardent; not zealous. 


If fome few continue ftedfaft, it is an obedience 
fo lukewarm and languifhing, that it merits not 
the name of paifion. Drydens 

This fober conduét is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. Addifor’s Cato. 


Lu'kewarMey. adv. [from the adjec- 


tive. | 
1. With moderate warmth. 


2. With indifference. 
Lu’KeEwARMNeEss. 2. f. [from Judeqwarm.] 


1. Moderate or pleafing heat. 
z. Indifference; want of ardour. 
Some kind of zeal ccunts all merciful mode- 
ration /skewarnineyt. King Charles. 
The defeét of zeal is /ukeiearmnfs, or coldnefa 
in religion ; the excefs is inordinate, heat: andif;i- 
ritual fury. Spratt. 
Go dry your chaff ard, Rubble, give fire to 
the zeal of your faction, and reproach them with 
lukeswarmnefs. Swift. 
To Luvr. wv. a. (lulu, Danih; Jallo, 
Latin. ] 
1. lo compofe to fleep by a pleafing 
found. 
There trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe. murmuring wave did play 
Among the pumy ftones, and madê a found 
To All him foft aNeep, that by it lay. Fairy Quecne 
Such {weet compulfton doth in mutick lie, — 
To /ull the daughters of necersfity. Milton. 
Thee duli'd by nightingales embracing flept. 
; Milene 
2. To compofe ; to quiet; to put to reit. 
To find a foc it hall not be his hap, 
And peace fhall /u// himin her flow'ry lap. Milun. 
No more thele fcenes my meditations a:d, 


Or luil to reit the vitionary maid. * Popes 
By the vccal. woods and waters Jul! d, 
And loft inlonely mufing ina dream. Thomin 


Lu'LLauy. n. f. (lallus, Latin. Quem 
nutricum fuile deum conitendis Turne- 
5 -~ bos, 
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= bus, from Jul//: itis obfervable, that the 
` nurfes call fleep dy, by; lullaby is 
therefore lull to fleep.} A fong to fill 
babes. l 
œ Only that noife heav`n’`s rolling circles keft, 
Sung lullähy; to bring the world to ret. Fairfax. 
a -~ Philomel, with melody, b 
. Sing in your {weet lullaby ; i 
Lulla, lullay lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby. Shake[p. 
If you will let your lady know I am here to 
` (peak with her, and bring her along with you, it 
may make my bounty further. 
—Marry, Sir, /u/laby to your bounty till I come 
again. Ghuke/peares 
Drinking is the /u/laby ufed by nurfes to ftill 
_ crying children. Locke on Education. 
Lumsa‘co. n. f. [lumbi, Lat. the loins. | 
Lumbago’s are pains very troublefome about the 
loins, and fmall of the back, fuch as precede ague 
* fits and fevers: they are moft commonly from 
fullnefs and acrimony, in common with a difpo- 
- fition to yawnings, fhudderings, and erratick pains 
, in other parts, and go off with evacuation, gene- 
i rally by fweat, ‘and other critical difcharges of 
fevers. Quincy. 
LUMBER. 2. / [loma, xeloma, Saxon, 
$ - houfehold-ftuff; Jommering, the dirt of 
an houfe, Dutch.}] Any thing ufelefs or 
i; cumberfome ; any thing of more bulk 
than value. s 
4 _ The very bed was violated 
By the coarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
__ And thrown amongft the common lumber. Otway. 
One fon at home 
Concerns thee more than many guefts to come. 
* If to fome ufeful art he be not bred, 
» He grows mere lumber, and is worfe than dead. 
Dryden. 
Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched ftore, 
_ Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. 
Dryden. 
If God intended not the precife ufe of every 
fingle atom, that atom had been no better than a 
piece of dumber. Grew. 
The poring fcholiafts mark ; 
Wits, who, like owls, fee only in the dark 5 
A lumber -houfe of books in ev'ry head. Pope. 
Yo Lu MBer. v. a. [from the noun.] 
- To heap like ufelefs goods irregularly. 
T In Rollo we muft have fo much ftuff dumbered 
i> together, that not the leat beauty of tragedy can 
appear. r Rymer. 
-© Jo Luueer. w. 2. To move heavily, 
as burthened with his own bulk. 
Firft let them run at large, 
Nor lun:ber o'er the meadi, nor crofs the wood. 
i Dryden. 
o Lu mmaryY. n.f. (luminare, Lat. lumi- 
naire, Fr.) 
t. Any body which gives light. 
The great /umirary ’ 
Difpentes light from far. Milten. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 
‘Sir John Graham, I know not upon what /umi- 
* maries he efpied in his face, diffuaded him from 
marriage. Wotton. 
3. Any one that inftru&s mankind. 
The ciresiation of the blood, and the weight 
and fpring of the air, had been referved for a late 
nappy ‘difcovery by two great luminaries of this 
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ifland. s Bentley. 
Lumina tion. n. f. [from lumen, Lat.) 
Emifgon of light. Di&. 


Lu’minous. adj. [/umineux, French.] 
1. Shining ; emiting light. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firk /uminous, 
- then black and brittle, and laftly, broken and in- 
è cinerate. Bacon. 
` Its fir convex divides 
The Jurmiacus inferior orbs mcios'd, 
From chaos. 


Malton ° 
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How came the fun to be umirous? Not from 
the neceflity of natural caufes. Bentley. 


2. Enlightened. 


Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day, 
Travelling eat; and with her part averfe 
From the fun’s beam, mect night; her other part 
Still Juminows by his ray. Milton's Paradife Lfl. 


3. Shining ; bright. 


The moft lumirous of the prifmatick colours are 
the yellow and orange; thefe atfect the fenfes 
more ftrongly than all the reft together. Newton. 


LUMP. ». f- [/ompe, Dutch.] 


1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufed firft for 
fuel, and then they crush the afes into /umps like 
a ftone, and fo fell them to the Venetians. Bacon. 

Without this various agitation of the water, how 
could /umps of fugar or falt caft into it b= fo per- 
feétly diffolved in it, that the lumps themfelves 
totally difappear ? Biyle. 

A wretch is pris*ner made 5 ` 
Whofe flesh torn off by /umps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut. Tate. 

Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with /umps of amber laid be- 
tween. Dryden. 

To conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union 
with a% infinite being, and by that union receiving 
of ideas, leads one into as grofs thoughts, as a 
country-maid would have of an infinite butter- 
print, the feveral parts whereof being applied to her 
lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there 
was prefent need of. Locke. 

z. A thapelefs mafs. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigelted /ump ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shake/p. 

Why might there not have been, in this great 
mafs, huge lumps of folid matter, which, without 
any form or order, might be jumbled together ? 


. Keil againft Burnet. 
3. Mafs undiftinguithed. 
All men’s honours 
Lie jike one /ump before him, to be fafhion‘d 
Into what pinch he pleafe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

It is rare to find any of thefe metals pure: but 
copper, iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promif- 
cuouily in one lump. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

4. ‘The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers wiil not go to the price of buying 
my papers by*retail, they may buy them in the 
lump. Addifon. 

Other cpidemical vices are rife and predominant 
only for a feafon, and muft not be afcribed to hu- 
man nature in the /ump. ` Bentley. 

The principal genticmen of feveral counties arc 
ftigmatized in a /ump, under the notion of being 
papis. Swift. 

To Lump. w. a. To take in the grois, 
without-attention to particulars. 

The expences ought to be Jumped together. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Boccalini, in his political balance, after lasing 
France in one fcale, throws Spain into the other, 
which wantcd but very little of being a counter- 


of fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy 
were /umped in the fame icale. Adcifon. 
Lu’mprisH. n. /. [lump and ff.) A 
fort of hth. í 
Lu'smrinc. adj. [from /ump.] Large; 
heavy ; great. A low word. 
Nick, thou fhalt have a dumping peanvworth. 
Arbuthnot. 
Lu’mpisn. adj. [from lump.] Heavy ; 
grofs; dull; unactive; bulky. 


Out of the earth was formed the fitch of man, 


and the-efore heavy and /umpif>. Raleigh. 
Love is all fpirit: fairies fooner may 

Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, 

Than we; we asc too'dull and dw mpi/b. 


Lu’MPY. adj. {from lump. | 


Lunar. 
Lu’Nary. § 


poife: tne Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of itfeif weighed fo well, they could not fail 


Sylvia is /umpifo, beavy, melancholy. Shake/peare. 


Suckling. 
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Little terreftrial particles fwimming in it After 
the groffeft were funk down, which, by their 
heavinefs/and /unipifb Ggure, made their way more 
fpeedily. Burnt. 

How dull and bow infenfible a beat 
Is man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the reft? 
Philofophcrs and poets vainly {trove 


In every age the /umzifo mats to move. Dryden. 


Lu’mMpisHLy. adv. [from lumpifo.] Wish 


heavinefs; with ftupidity. 


Lu’spisHness. n. f. [from the adje:- 


tive.] Stupid heavinefs. 
Full of 
lumps; full of compaét maties. 

One of thé beft fpades to dig hard Jumpy clays, 
but too fmall for light garden mould. = Martimer. 


Lu’nacy. 2. f. [from /una, the moon. |} 


A kind-of madnefs influenced by the 

moon; madnefs in general. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a 
dark houfe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reafon why they are not fo punifhed and cured is, 
that the /umacy is fo ordinary, that the whippers arc 
in love too. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Your kindred fhun your houfe, 

As beaten hence by your ftrange lunacy, Shakefearc. 
There is difference of /unacy : 1 had rather be 

mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought, 

all the fhips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have fo much toming 
in, think you have nothing. Suchirg. 
adj. (lunaire, Fr. lunaris, 

Latin.] 

r. Relating to the moon. 

They that have refolved that thefe years were 
but /unary years, viz. of a month, or Egyptian 
years, are eafily confuted. ` Raleigh. 

Then we upon our globe's laft verge fhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours: we fhall 

know, 

And on the /unar world fecurely pry» Dryden. 
2. Being under the dominion of the moon. 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and 
fome lunar, and fuch like toys put into great 
words. Bacon's Natura! Hijery. 

The figure of its feed much rcfemblcs a horfe - 

fhoe, which Baptiita Porta hath thought too low a 

fignification, ‘and raifed the fame unto a /unsry gc- 

prefentation. ` Brown's Valgar Errourse 

Lu’nasy. a. f. [lunaria, Latin ; lunaire, 
French.} «doonwort. 

Then fprinkles the the juice of rue 

With nine drops of the midnight dew, 

From /unary diftilling.. ~ Drayton's Nymplids 
Lu’nat.p. adj. [from Juna.] Formed 

like “‘@*nalf n:con. 

Lu’xatick. adj. [lunaticus, Lat.] Mad ; 
having the imagination influenced by 
the moon. ; 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 

Sometimes with /unatick bans, fometimes with 

prayers, n 

Enforce their charity. Sbakefpeare. 
Lu’natTick. n. /. A madman. 

The dunarichk, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination alt compact : 

One fees more devils than vaft hell can hold ; 

The madman. Shakelp. Midfunimer Night's Dream» 

I dare enfure any men well in h'a wits, fur one 
in the thoufand that ke fhall not die a /unarick in 

Bedlam within thefe feven years; becaufe not 

above one in about cne thoufand fave hundred have 

done fo. Graunt’s Bilis. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The fot a hero, Junatich a king. >= Pope. 

The refidue of the yearly profits fhall be laid 
outdn purchafing a piece of land, and in building 
thereon an ho(pital for the reception of ideots and 
lunaticks. Swift. 


Luna’tion. 2. f. [lunaifon, French; 
Lunds 
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luna, Latin.] The revolution of the 
moon. 

If the /unztions be obferved for acycle of nineteen 
years, which is the cycle of the moon, the fame 
obfervations will be verified for fucceeding cycles 
for ever. Holder on Time. 

LuNCH. ) n. J. [Minfoeaw derives it 

Lu’ncweon.§- from douja, Spanifh; 
Skinner from &leinken, a {mall piece, 
Teutonick. lt probably comes from 
clutch or clunch.} As much food as 
one’s hand can hold. 

When hungry thou ftood’ft ftaring, like an oaf, 
I fic'd the /umcéeon from the barley loaf ! 

With crumbled bread I thicken'd well the mefs. 


Gay. 

Lune. n. f. (luna, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing in the fhape of an half 

moon. 

A troop of Janizaries ftrew'd the field, 

Fall'n in juft ranks or wedges, /ures, or fquares, 

Firm as they ftood. . Watts. 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy ; mad freaks. 

The French fay of a man fantaftical or 

whimlical, J a des lunes. Hanmer. 

Beftrew them 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe /unes, i’ th’ king; 

He mutt be told on’t, and he fhall: the office 

Becomes a woman beft. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
3. A laif : as, the June of a hawk. 


LUNETTE. n. f. [French.] A fmall 
half moon. 

Lurette is a covered place made before the cour- 
tine, which confits of two faces that form an angle 
inwards, and is commonly raifed in foffes full of 
water, to ferve inftead of a fauffe braye, and to dif- 
pute the enemy's paflage: it is fix toifes in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 

Luxcs. a. J. [lungen, Saxon ;> long. 
Dutch.] The lights; the part by 
which breath is infpired and expired. 

More would J, but my /urgs are wafted fo, 
That ftrength of fpeechis utterly denied me. 

Shakcfpeare. 

The bellows of his /uzgs begin to fwell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryden. 

Had J a hundred mouths, a hurdred tongues, 
And throats of brats infpir'd with iron’ /engs ; 

I could nor half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. 
Dryden. 
Lu’xcep. ad. [from /eags.] -Having 
Jungs; having the nature of lungs; 
drawing in and emitting air, as the 
lungs in an anima) body. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the /ung’d bellows hiffing fire provoke. 
Dryden. 
Luno-Gcrown. ad. [lung and prown. | 
The lungs fometimes grow fait to the ikin that 
lines the breat wichin; whepce fuch az are de- 
tained with that accident are lurg-grown. Harvey. 
Lu’newortT. n. f. [pulmonaria, Latin. | 
A plant. Miller. 
Luwniso car. adj. [duni/olaire, French; 
luna and folaris, Latin.} Compounded 
of the revolution of fun and moon. 
Lunt. n.f [lonie, Dutch.) The match- 
cord wish which guns are fired. 
Lupine. n- f. (lupin, French; lupinus, 
- Latin.) A kind of pulfe. 
It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
palement rifes the pale, which afterwards turns into 
a ped filled with either plain or f{pherical feeds : 
the leaves grow like fingers upon the fot ftalks. 
Miler. 
When Protogenes would undertake any excellent 
piece, he vied to diet bimfelf with peas and M- 
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pires, that his invention might be quick and re- 

fined. Pachom on Drawing. 
Where ftalks of /upincs grew, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year. Dryden. 

Lurcn. a. f. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from Sourche, a game of 
draughts, much ofed, sas he fays, among 
the Dutch; ourche he derives from arca; 
fo that, I fuppofe, thofe that are loft 
are left in Jorche, in the lurch or box; 
whence the ufe of the word. } 

To leave in the Lurcu. ‘To leave in a 
forlorn or deferted condition ; to leave 
without help. A ludicrous phrafe, 

Will you now to peace incline, 

And languith inthe main defign, 
And leave us in the lurch ? Denbam. 

But though thou'rt of a different church, 

I will not /eave thee in the lurch. Hudibras. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe 
that, when they find themfelves upon a pinch, 
will /eave their friends in tte lurch. L’Effrange. 

Can you brezk your word with, three of ‘the 
honefteft beit meaning perfons in the world ? It is 
bafe to take advantage of their fimplicity and cre- 
dulity, and /eave them in the lurch at lafts Arbuth. 

Flirts about town bad a defign to caft us out of 
the fathionable world, and /eave us in the lurch, by 
fome of their late refinements. Addijon's Guardian. 

To Lurcnu, v. n. [loeren, Dutch; or ra- 
ther from the noun.] 

1. To fhift; to play tricks. 

I myfelf, fometimes leaving goodnefs on my left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necefiity, 
am fain to fhuffle, to hedge, and to /urch. Shake. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather ufe 
lurk. - 

While the one was upon wing, the other ftood 
lurching upon the ground, and flew away with the 
fili. L'Efrange. 

To Lurcn. w. a. (lurcor, Latin.] 

1. ‘Vo devour; to {wallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder bufi- 
neís ; or too near luribcthb all provifions, and maketh 
every thing dear: Bacon. 

2. ‘Lo defeat; to difappoint. A word 
now ufed only in burlefque, [from the 
game lurch.] 

He waxed like a fea; 
And, in the brunt of feventeen battles fince, 
He lurcht all fwords o° th’ garland. Sbakefpeare. 

God never defigned the ule of them to be con- 
tinual ; by putting fuch an cmptinefs in them, as 
fhould fo qu.ckly fail and Jurca the expeation. 

South. 

This is a fure rule, that will never deceive or 
lurch the fincere communicant. Scuth. 

3. ‘To feal privily ; to filch; to pilfer. 

Lu’rcner. z»: f. [from durch. } 

1. One that watches to fteal, or to betray 
or entrap. 

His thefts fome tradefman fpies, 

Swift from his play the feudding lurcher flies ; 
Whitt ev'ry honeft tongue Stop thief refounds. 
- Gay. 

2. A dog that watches for his game. 

I cannot reprefent thofe worthies more naturally 
than under the thadow Of a pack of dogs, made up 

' of finders, Jurchers, and fetters. Tatler. 

3. [Lurco, Latin.] A glutton; a gor- 
mandizer. Nor ufed, i 

Lure. #. f. [leurre; French; Jore, Dut. | 

1. Something held out to call a hawk. 

My faulcon now is fharp and paling empty, 
And, till fhe toop, fhe muft not be fuil gorg'd, 


fome birds to trike upon ite Buscon`s Henry VIl. 


For then fhe never looks upon her iure. Shake/peare. » 
This /ure the caft abroad, thinking that this 
fame and belief would draw, at one time cr other, 
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A great efate to an heir, is a /ure to alh the 
birds of prey round atout to feize on him. Bacone 
“This ftiffneck'’d pride, nor art nor force can 

1 bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s /ure defcend. 

i : Denbams 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; ~ 
With her of tarfels and of /ures he talks. Pricre 


2. Any enticement; any thing that pro- 


mifes advantage. : 

' How many have with a fmile made fmall account 
Of beauty, and her /wres, eafily fcorn’d E 
All her affaults, on worthier things intent? Afilto. 

Luxury 
Held out her dure to his fuperiour eye, 
And griev'd to fee him pafs contemptuous by. _ 
~ Madden. 


To Lure. v. n. [from the noun.] . Tō 


call hawks. . 

Standing near one that /ured loud and fhrill, I 
had fuddenly an offence, as if fomewhat had bro- 
ken, or been diflocated in my ear, and immediate- 


ly after a loud ringing. ~ Bacon. 
To Lure. v.a. To attract; toentice; — 
to draw. ; ai 
As when a flock Jt 


Of ravenous fowl, though many.a league’remote, 
Againtt the day of battle, to a feid 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, /ur'd 
With fcent of living carcaffes. Miltsn's Par. Left.» 
A man fpertt one day in labour, that he might 
pafs the other at cafe; and /ured on by the plea- 
fure of this bait, when he was in vigour he would 
provide for.as many days as he could. Temples 
Should you lure 
From his dark hannt, beneath the tangled roota 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your finelt art. Thcmfone 
Volumes on fhelter'd {tails expanded lie, 
And various fcience lures the learned eye. 


Gay ° 


Lu’rip. adj. (luridus, Lat.] Gloomy ; 


difmal. Not uled. 

Slow fettling o'er the Jurid grove, 
Unufual darknefs broods. Thomfon’s Summers 

To Lurk. v. n. [probably durch and lurk 

are the fame word. See LURCH.] 
Yo he in wait; to lie hidden; to lie 
clofe. 

Far in land a favage nation dwelt, 
That never tafted grace, nor goodnefs felt; 
But like wild beafts, /urking in loathfume den, 


~ And tiying faft as roebuck through the fen, 


All naked. Fairy Queen. 
Milbruok Jurketh between two hills, a village 
of fome eighty houfes, and borrowing his name 
from a mill and little brook running there through. 
Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
They fay not to live by their worke, 

But theevithly loiter and /urke. ‘Tuffir’s Hufbandry. 
If finners entice thee, confent not; if they fay, 
lct us lay wait for blood, let us /urk privily for 
the innocent. Prov. is 11. 

The wife, when danger or difhonour /urks, 
Safeft, and feemlieft by her hufband ftays. Miltone 
_ See ; 
The /xrking gold upon the fatal tree. Dryden's En. 

The king unfcen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen ; 
He fprings to vengeance. Pipes 
1] do not /we& in the dark: I am not wholly 
unknown to the world: I have fet my name at 
length. Swifte 
Lu’rKer. z. /. (from lurk.) A thief that 
lies in wait. : 
LU'RKINGPLACE. n. f. [lurk and place.] 
Hiding place; fecret place. | 

Take knowledge of all the durking places where 
he hideth himiclf. I Same Xxiii. 230 
Lu’scious. adj. [from delicious, fay fome ; 
but Skinner more probably derives it 
from /uxuricus, corruptly pronounced. } 


1. Sweet, 
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t. Sweet, fo as to naufeate. 

z.’ Sweet in a preat depree. 

The food that to him now is as /u/cicus as loches, 
thal thortly be as bitter as cologuintida. Shakcipzare. 

With brandifh’d blade ruh on him, break his 

a! lafs, 

And hed the /ufciows liquor on the ground. Milton. 

Blown rofes hold their fweetmefs to the laft, 

| And raifins keep their /ufcious Metive taltc. Dryden. 
3. Pleafing; delightful. 

He will bait him in with the /ufcicus propofal of 

fome gainful purchale. South. 
Lusciousty. adv. [from lufcious.] 

Sweet to a great degree. 
Lu’sciousness. 2. f. [from lufcious.] 

Immoderate {weetnefs. 

Can there be a greater indulgence in God, than 
to embitter fenfualities whole /ufcioufne/s intoxicates 
us, and to clip wings which carry us from him ? 

2 y Decay of Piety. 

_ Peas breed worms by reafon of the /ufcioufrefs and 

fweetnets of the grain. Mortimer’s Huftandry. 
Lusern. n. fJ. [lupus cervarius, Latin. } 

A lynx. 

Lusu. adj. Of a dark, deep, full colour, 
oppofite to pale and faint; from /ou/che. 
Hanmer. 
how green ? 
Shakefteare. 
Lusk; adj. [/u/che, French.] Idle; lazy ; 
worthleis.. Dia. 
Lu’sxisu. adj. [from luk.] Somewhat 
inclinable to lazinefs or indolence. 
Lu'skisuLy. adv. [from lukih.] Lazily ; 
indolently.- 
Lu'skiısuness. n. f. [from ukih] A 
difpofition to lazinefs. Spenfer. 
Luso rious. adj. [luforius, Latin.) Ufed 
in play ; fportive. 

Things more open to exception, yet unjuftly 
condemned as unlawful ; fuch as the /u/orious lots, 

_dancing, and ftage- plays. Bifbop Sanderfon. 
Lu’sory. adj. [Juforius, Latin.} Ufed in 
lay. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances 
for the inftruétion of children in geometry and 
geography, in fuch alluring and /vfory methods, 
which wou!d make a moit agreeable and lafting im- 
prefiion. Warts on the Mind. 

LUST. 2/ [loyz, Saxon ; Juft, Dutch. ] 
k.’ Carnal defire. 

This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicurifm and /uf 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than agrac’d palace. Séake(prare's King Lear. 
L:f, and rank thoughts. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
They are immoderately given to the /u/? of the 

fich, making no confcience to get baftards. Abbot. 

_ When a temptation of luf aifaults thee, do not 

refik it by difputing with it, but fly from it, that 

is, think not at all of it. Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. Any violent or irregular defire. 

_ Iwill divide the, fpoil 5, my /uf fhall be fatisfied 

upon them. Exodus, xv. Q. 
The ungodly, for his own /uf, doth perfecute 

the poor: let them be taken in the crafty wilinefs 

they imagined. s Pfalr:s. 
Virtue was reprefented by Hercules: he is drawn 

offering to strike a,dragon’; by the dragon are 

meant all manner of /ujts. = Peacham cn Drawing. 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er feems unjuk, 

Impute notto necefity, but /u/. Dryden. 
The /uf of lucre. Pope. 

3. Vigour; active power; luftinefs. Nor 
ufed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, 
if you put falt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the 
soot: the caufe may be, the increaiing the /u/? or 
sfpirit of the root. Bacon. 


How luf and lufty the grafe: looks? 
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To Lust. v.n. 
1. To defire carnally. 

Inconftant man, that loved all he faw, 

And lufed after all that he did love. = Rafcommon. 
z. To defire vehemently. 

Giving fometimes prodigally ; not becaufe he 
loved them to whom he gave, but. becaufe he /u/ted 
to give. Sidney. 

‘The Chriftian captives in chains could no way 
move themfelves, if they fhould unadvifedly /u/? 
after liberty. Knalles. 

3. To litt; to like. Out of ufe. 

Their eyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even 

what they /u/f. Pfal. \xxiii. 7. 
4. To have irregular difpofitions, or de- 
fires. 

The mixed multitude fell a /ufing; and the 
children of Ifrael alfo wept, and faid, Who fhall 
give us fich to eat? Numbers. 

The fpirit that dwelleth in us /u/ftcrb to envy. 

Famesy iVe 5s 
Lu’strut. adj. [/uff and full} 
1. Libidinous ; having irregular defires. 

Turning wrathful fire to /u/tful heat, 

With beaftly fim thought her tu have defil’d. 
„ Fairy Queen. 

There is no man that is intemperate or lufiful, 
but befides the guilt likewife ftains and obicures 
his foul. À : Tillotfone 

z. Provoking to fenfuality ; inciting to 
luft. . 
Thence his /uftful orgies he enlarg’d. > Milien. 
Lu'sTFuLLY. adu. [from luftful:] With 
fenfual concupifcence. 


Lu'sTFULNESS. n. f. [from /ufful.] Li- 


bidinoufnefs. 
Lu’sTIiHED. i n. f. [from lufy.] Vi- 
Lu’strHoop. gour; fprightlinefs ; 
corporal ability. . Not now ia ufe. 
A goodly perfonage, 
Now in his frethelt flower of /ufybed, 
Fit to inflame fair lady with.love's rages Spenfer. 
Reafon and refpeét 
Make livers pale, and /uflibcod dejeted. Sbakefp. 
Vj prove it on his body ; 
Defpight his nice fence, and his aétive practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of /uflybood. Shakefp. 
Lustizty. adv. [from lufy.] Stoutly ; 
with vigour; with mettle. 
I determine to fight /ufily for him. Shake/peare. 
Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it /uftily'a while. Shak-/peare. 
Barbarofia took upon him that painful journey, 
which the old king /u/tily performed. Knolles. 
He has fougit /u/fi/y for her, and deferves her. 
Southerne. 
Lu‘stiness. 2. f. [from /u/fy.] Stout- 
nefs; fturdinels; ftrength; vigour of 
body. 
Freth Clarion being ready dight, 
He with good fpeed began to take his flight 
Over the fields in his frank /ufinefs. Spenfer. 
Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordi- 
nary time, itis the /u/tine/s of the child ; but when 
it is lefs, it is fome indifpofition of the mother. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for their /u/i-~ 
nefs, and being in good liking, were fet ona itall 
to thew the good habit of their body, and made to 
play tricks before the buyers, to thew their activity 
and firength. Dryden's Perfius. 
Lu'stcess. adj. [from /u/f.] Not vigor- 
ous; weak, Spenfer. 
Lu‘strat. adj. [/uftrale, French; luf 
tralis, Latin.}. Ufed in purification. 
His better parts by /uffral waves refin'd, 
More pure, and nearer to.xthereal mind. Garth. 


Lustra rion. n. f. [Juftration, French ; 
luftratio, Latin.) Purification by water. 
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Job's religious care 
His fons affembles, whofe united prayer, 
Like {weet perfumes, “from golden cenfers rife; 
He with divine /uftrations fanctifies. Sandys. 
_ That fpirits are corporeal feems a conceit deroga- 
tive unto himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather la- 
bour to overthrow ; yet thereby he eftablitheth the 
doctrine of /ufiratiors, amulets, and charms. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Should Io's prieft command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe’s burning fand ; 
Through deferts they wou'd feek the fecret fpring, 
And holy water for /uffrarion bring. Dryden's Juv. 

What were all their duffraticns but fo many fo- 
lemn purifyings, to render both themfelves and 
their facrifices acceptable to their gods? Souths 

By ardent pray'r, and clear /uffra-ion, 

Purge the contagious {pots of human weaknefs ; 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Priore 
Lu’stre. n.f. [luffre, French.] 
1. Brightnefs ; fplendour; glitter. 

You have one cye left to fee fome mifchief on 
him. 

—Left it fee more, prevent it; out, vile gelly ! 
where is thy /ufre now! Shakefpeare's King Lear 

To the foul time doth pertetion give, 
And adds freth /uffre to her beauty fill. 

The fcorching fon was mounted high, 
In all its /ufre, to the noonday fky. Addifon's Ovide 

Pafs but fome ficeting years, and thefe poor cyes, 
Where now without a boat fome lufre lies, 

No longer fhail their little honours keep, 
But only be of ufe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair, 
The fun’s mild /u/tre warms the vital air. Popes 

2. A f{conce with lights. 

Ridotta fips, and dances till fhe fee 

The doubling /uffres dance as quick as the. Popes 
3. Eminence ; renown. 

His anceftors continued about four hundred 
years, rather without obfcurity than with any great 
lufre. Wottcne 

I ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit 
could endure to be wholly infignificant and ob- 
{cure in a foreign country, when he might live with 
luftre in his own. Swifta 

4e [From /ufre, French; lufrum, Latin.] 
The fpace of five years. 
Lu’srrinc. n. f [fron lufre} A 


fhining filk; commonly pronounced 
lutefiring. 
Lustrous. adj. [from Jufre.] Bright; 
fhining ; luminous. , 
Noble heroes, my fword and yours are kin, 
good fparks and /w/frous. Shake/pearee 
The more (uftrous the imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Lu’stwort. n. f. [luf and wort.) An 
herb. 
Lu'sry. adj. (luig, Dutch.] Stout; 
vigorous; healthy; able of body. 
This duffy lady came from Perfia late, 
She with the Chriftians had encounter'd oft. Spesfere 
If /ufty love fhould go in queit of beauty, 
Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 


Sbakefpeares 
«We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 


Luffy as health, come ruddy to the field,” 
And there purfue the chace. 
Lu'ranisr. n. f. [from lure. 
plays upon the lute. 
LUTA RIOUS. adj. [/utarius, Latin. ] 
1. Living in mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. 
A {caly tortuife-thell, of the /utarious kind. 
Crews 
LUTE. n. /.-[Juth, lut, French.} 
1. A ftringed intrument of mufick. 
Orpheus with his Jute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themifelves when he did fing. 


Daviese 


Orway. 
] One who 


Shakefprare. 
May 
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May muft be drawn with a fweet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of rofes, in one hand a 
lute. Peachum. 

In a fadly pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling /use complain. Pope's Sr.Cacilia. 

A lute Rring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the fame time cannot exert its 
elatticuty. Arbuthnot. 

Lands of finging, or of dancing faves, 
Love-whifp'ring woods, and Vuse-reluunding waves. 

Dunciad. 

z. [From lut, Fr. lutum, Lat.) Acom- 

pohtion like clay, with which chemifts 
clofe up their veffels. 

Scme temper ute, fome fpacious veffels move, 
Thefe furnaces ereét, and thofe approve. Gurtb. 

Yo Lute. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To 
clofe with lute, or chemifts clay. 

Take a veffel of iron, and Jet it have a cover 
of iron well luted, after the manner of the chemifts. 

; Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Iron may be fo heated, that, being clofely luted 
in a glafs, it shall conftantly retain the fire. 

Wilkins’ s Matb. Magick. 
Lu’rucent. adj. [lutulentus, Latin.] 
Muddy; turbid. 
To Lux. u.a. [luxer, French; /xxo, 
Jo Luxate.§  Latin.} ‘To put out of 
joint; to disjoint, 

Contider well the /uxated joint, which way it 
flipped out; it requireth to be returned in the fame 
manner. W ifeman. 

Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and tpinal marrow bruis'd. 

Philips. 
Luxa’tion. n.f. [from /uxo, Latin. } 
1. The att of disjointing. 
2, Any thing disjointed. 

The undue fituation, or conne€ion of parts, 
in fraGtures and /uxations, are to be rectified by 


chirurgical means. Floyer. 
LUXE. n. J. (French, luxus, Lat.) 
Luxury; voluptuoufnefs. Not ufed. 
The pow'r of wealth J try'd, 
And al] the various /uxe of coltly pride. Pricr. 


Luxuriance.) x. f. [from Juxurians, 
Luxv’riancy.§ Latin.) Exuberance; 
abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 
A fungus prevents heaiing only by its /uxuriancy. 
W ifeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateft 
sseuriany and profufion. Spefator. 
While through the parting robe th’ alternate 
breaft 
In full luxuriance rofe. Thimlon’s Summer. 
Luxu’Rtant. adj. [luxurians, Latin. ] 
Exuberant ; fuperfluoutly plenteous. 
A fluent and /uxuriant fpecch becomes youth 
Well, but not age. Bacon's Effuys. 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. 
Milton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be Jyxuriant,, itis his cha 
rater to be fo. Dryden's Prefs ta Ovid's Epifiless 
Prune the /uxuriant, the uncouth refine, 
But fhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 
To Luxu Riare. v. æ: [Juxurior, Latin.) 
To prow exuberantly; to fhoot with 
fuperfluous plenty. 
Luxurious. adj. (luxurieux, 
luxuriofus, Lawn. | 
3. Delighting in the pleafures of the 
table. 
z. Adminifring to luxury. 


French, 


LYI 


Thofe whom laft thou faw`ft 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Firft (een in acts of prowefs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
Milton. 
The fuxuriows board. Anon. 
3. Luitful ; libidinous. 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 
Her bluhh is guiltinefs, not modefty. Sbakefpeare. 
1 grant him bloody, 


Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Skuke/peare.- 


4. Voluptuous ; enflaved to pleafure. 
Luxurions cities, where the noile 
Of riot afcends above their loftieft tow'rs. 
ç. Softening by pleafure. 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 
Protect the Latians in /uxurious eale. 
6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 
Till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reftraint. Milton's Parad:fe Loft. 
Luxu rtousiy. adv. [from luxurious] 
Delicioufly ; voluptuoofly. 
Hotter hours you have 
Luxurioufly pick'd out. Shukefpeare. 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verfe /uxuricufly were fed. 
i Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


He never fupt in folemn ftate ; 
Nor day to night duxurioufly did join. Dryden. 


LU‘XURY. n». f. [luxuré, old French; 


luxuria, Lat.] 


1. Voluptuoufnefs ; addi&tednefs to plea- 
{ure. 
-Fgypt with Afyria ftrove - 
In wealth and /uxury. Tilton. 
Riches expofe a man to pride and luxury, and a 
foolifh elation of heart. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2. Lut; lewdnefs. 
Urge his hateful /uxury, 
His beftial appetite in change of luft, 
Which ftretch'd unto their fervants, daughters, 
WIVCS. Sbakefpeare. 
3. Luxuriance; exuberance. 
Young trees of feveral kinds fet contiguous in a 


fruitful ground, with the /uxury of the trees will 
incorporate. Bacon. 


4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and 
by laying on it earth, furnithed out a kind of luxury 
for a hermit. Addifon. 

Ly. A very frequent termination both 
of names of places and of adjectives 
and adverbs; when /y terminates the 
name of a place, it is derived from 
leax, Sexon, a field. Gib/on. Whenit 
ends an adjective or adverb, it is con- 
tracted from lich, like: as, bratty, bea/t- 
like ; plainly, plainlike. 

LYCA'NTHROPY. x. f. [lycantropie, Fr. 
Avec and arvro.) A kind of mad. 
nefs, in which men have the qualities 
of wild beats. 


He fees like a man in his ficep, and grows as 
much the wifer as the man that dreamt of a lycan- 
thropy, and was for ever after wary not to eome 
near a river. Taylor. 


Lyte. adj. for like. Spenser. 
Ly Inc. participial noun, from he, whe- 
ther it fignifies to be recumbent, or to 
Speak falfely, or otherwife. 
They will have me whipt for fpeaking truc, thou 


LYR 


wilt have me whipt for dying, and fometimes T am 
whipt for holding my peace. Shake/p. King Liar. 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the /y- 
ing in wait of the Jews. AEls, XXe 19. 

LymrH. n. /. [lympbe, French ; lympha, 
Latin.} Water; tranfparent colourlet(s 
liquor. | 

When the chyle paffeth through the mefentery, 
it is mixed with the /ympb, the moft f{pirituous and 
elaborated part of the blood. Arburbner on Aliments. 

Ly mPHATED. adj. [lympbatus, Latin.} 
Mad. Dif. 

Ly'MPHATICK. 2. f. [lymphatique, Fr. 
from /ympha, Latin.) 

The /ymphaticks arc flender pellucid tubes, whofe 
cavities are contraéted at fmall and unequal di- 
ftances: they are carried into the glands of the 
mefentery, receiving firk a fine thin lymph from 
the /ympbatick du€ts, which dilutes the chylous 
fluid. ‘ Cheyne. 

Upon the dcath of an animal, the fpirits may 
fink into the veins, or /ympbaticks, and glandules. 

Floycre. 
Ly’mpnHepuct. n. f. [lympha and ductus, 


Latin.) A veffel which conveys the 


lymph. 
The glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which lympheduc?s, an art'ry,: nerve, and vein, 
Involv'd and clofe together wound, contain. 


Blackmores 

LYNDEN TREE. #. f. [tilia; Latin.] A 
lant. 

LYNX. n.f- (Latin.] A fpotted beaft, 


remarkable for fpeed and fharp fight. 

He that has an idea of a bealt with fpots, has but 
a confufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
fufficiently diftinguithed from a /ynx. Lockes 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the /ynx's beam. Popes 

Lyre. n. J. [iyre, French ; lyra, Latin. ] 
A harp; a mufical intrument to which 
poetry 1s, by poetical writers, fuppofed 
to be fung. 

With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre. Milte 

My loftet verfe, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay. Pris. 

He never touched his Zyre in fuch a truly chro- 
matick manner as upon that occafion. Arbuthnot. 

LYRICAL. ) adj. (dyricus, Latin; lyrique, 

Ly’rick. § French.) Pertaining to 
an harp, or to odes or poctry fung to 
an harp; finging to an harp. 

All his trophies hung and aéts enroll'd 
In copious legend, or tweet /yrick fonge Milton. 

Somewhat of the purity of Englith, fomewhat 
of more equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweetnefs 
in the numbers; in one word, fomewhat of a 
finer turn, and more lyrical verfe, is yet wanting. 

Dryden. 

The lute negicéted, and the /yrick mufe, 

Love taught my tears in fadder notes to flow, 

And tun‘d my heart to elcgies of woe. Pope 
by Rick. w. f, A poet who writes fongs 

to the harp. 

The greateft conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyricks, did not onty 
compofe the words of his divine odes, but fet them 
to mufick himlelf. Addifene 


‘Ly'risT. ». f. (rifes, Latin.] A muf- 
cian who plays upon the harp. 
His tender theme the charming lyrift chofe 
Minerva’s anger, and the direfut woes 
Which voyaging from. Troy the viGtors bores Pepes 
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MAC 


Has, in Englith, one unvaried 
found by compreffion of the 


IPS; aS, mines tame, camp: it 


M 


= is never mute. 


Macaroon. n.f. [macarone, Italian.] 


1. A coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence 


macaronick poetry, in which the language 
is purpofely corrupted. — 

Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo I figh and fweat, 


‘To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 


‘2. (Macaron, French.] A kind of {weet 


bifcuit, made of flour, almonds, eggs, 
and fugar. 
Maca wn. f- A bird in the Weft In- 
` dies, the largent {pecies of parrot. 
MACAW-TREE. z. f. 
A fpecies of the palm-tree, very common in the 
Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce the ten- 
der fruit, whence iffues a pleafant liquor ; and the 


* body of the tree affords a folid timber, fuppofed by 


Miller. 
maça, 


fome to be a fort of ebony. 

Mace... 2. f- [magza, Saxon ; 
Spanih. ] 

I. -An -enfign of authority borne before 
magilftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 

Which now thou bear’ ft. 

2. [Méaffue, French; mafa, Latin.} A 


` heavy blunt weapon ; a club of metal. 


k O murth’rous flumber ! 

Lay`ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That plays thee mufick è? Shakef. Julius Cæfar. 
The Tutkith troops breaking in with their fcy- 


mitars and heavy iron maces, made a moft bloody 


exccution. Knolles. 
Death with his mace petrifick fmote. Milton. 
With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground ; 
With inward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, 
And gfing ftreams a ready paffage found. Dryden. 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend. 
s Dryden. 


3. [Macis, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 


The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, 
of which the fecond is mace: it is thin and mem- 
“branaceous, of an <oleaginous and a yellowifh co- 
lour: it has an extremely fragrant, aromatick, and 
agreeable fmell; and a pleafant, but acrid and 
oleaginous tafte. Hill's Matcria Medica. 
Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent 
fudorifick: it is more effeétual with a little mace 
` added to it. Arbuthnot. 
MACEK LE. nf. [mace and ale.) Ale 
. {piced with mace. 
I preferibed him a draught of mceal, with 
hopes to difpofehim toret».  Wifeman’s Surgery. 


Ma‘cesearer. 2. f. [mace and bear. ] 
One-who carries the mace before per: 


fons in authority. 
I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppofite to 
the mace-bearer. Sprfator. 


Jo MA’CERATE, v. a, [macero, Lat. 


macerer, Fr.] 
©. Vor. I. 


Fairy Queen. 


M. 


MAC 


1. To make lean ; to wear away. — 
Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and 
other recurrent head-aches, macerate the parts, and 
render the looks of patients confumptive and pin- 
inge Harvey on Confumptions. 
2. To mortify ; to harafs with corporal 
hardfhips. 
Covetous men are all fools: for what. greater 
foHy can there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a 


man to macerate himfe!f when he need not ? 
f Burton on Melancholy. 


Out of an excels of zeal they practife mortifi- 
cations į they macerate their bodies, and impair 
their health. Fiddes, 

3. To fteep almoft to folution. 

In lotions in women’s cafes, he orders two por- 
tions of hellebore macerated in twocotyle of water. 

: Arbuthnot. 

MACERATION. 2. f. [ maceration, French; 
from macerate. | 

t. The aé of waiting, or making lean. 

2. Mortification ; corporal hardfhip. 

3. Maceration is an infufion either with or 
without heat, wherein the ingredients 
are intended to be almoft wholly dif- 
folved. Quincy. 

The faliva ferves for a maceration and diffolution 
of the meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation. 


Mace-reep. nefa [typha.}] An herb. 

Ma‘cHinat. adj. [from machina, Lat.] 
Relating to machines. __ Di. 

To MA‘’CHINATE. v. a. [machinor, 
Lat. machiner, Fr.] To plan; to con- 
trive. 

MACHINA TION, 2. f» [machinatio, Lat. 
machination, Fr. from machinate.| Arti- 
fice; contrivance; malicious fcheme. 

If you mifcarry, 
Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end, 
And machinaticn eeafes. Shakelpcare's King Lear. 
O fron? their machinations free, 
That would my guiltlefs foul betray ; 
From thofe who in my wrongs agfc4s 
And for my life their engines lay ! 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, 
And devilith machirations come to nought. Milton. 


Sandys. 


How were they zealous in refpect to their tem- ` 


poral governors? Not by open rebellion, not by 
private machinations; but in bleffing and fubmitting 
to their emperors, and obeying them in all things 
but their idolatry. Spratt. 


MACHINE. 2. /. (machina, Latin; na- 
chine, Fr. This word is pronounced 


ma/fbeen. | 


- Any complicated work in which one 
part contributes to the motion of an- 


other. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been Oàce in a ftate of greater fim- 
plicity, as to conceive a watch to have been once 
in its firt materials. Burnet. 

In a watch's fine machine, 

The added movements which declare, 
How full the moon, how old the year, 


> 


MA CULE. #. f. 


MAC 


Derive their fecondary pow’r 
From that which fimply points the hour. 

z. An engine. 

In the hollow fide, 
Selected numbers of their foldiers hide ; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ftuff the dark abode. Dryden. 

3- Supernatural agency in poems. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fu- 
pernatural, and efpecially the machines of the gods. 

Pops. 

MACHINERY. a2. f- [from machine. ] 4 

1. Enginery ; complicated workmanbhip ; 
felf-moved engines. 

2. The machinery fignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, atin a 
poem. Pope. 

MACHINIST. 2. f. [machineffe, French ; 
from machina, Latin.] A conftrutor 
of engines or machines. 

Ma‘citency. a2. f. [from macilent.] 
Leannefs. ; Did. 

MA‘CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] 
Lean. 

Ma‘ckereL. 2. f. [mackereel, Dutch ; 
maquereau, French.) A fea-fith. 

Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; 
as whiting and mackerel. Carequ’s Surviy of Cornue 

Law ordered that the Sunday fhould have ref ; 
And that no nymph hêr noify food fhould fell, 
Except it were new milk or mackerel. King’s Cooke 

Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, : 
And fpeckled w:ackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my fhepherd’s wonted lovee Gay. 

MackeREL-GALf feems to be, in Dry- 
den's’ cant, a ftrong breeze; fuch, I 
fuppofe, as is defired to bring mackerel 
frefh to market. 

They put up every fail, > 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-gale. Dryd. 

Ma‘crocosm. n. /. [macrocofme, French ; 
papas and xéspos.] The whole world, 
or vifible fyftem, in oppofition to the’ 
microcofm, or world of man. 

MACTA TION. n. f. [madétatus, Latin.] 
The aét of killing for facrifice. 

MACULA. n.f. (Latin. ] 

1. A fpot. 

And laftly, the body of the fun may contraét 
fome {pots or maculae greater than ufual, and by 
that means be darkened. Burnet’s Th. of the Earth. 

2. [In phyfick.] Any fpots upon the 
fkin, whether thofe in fevers or {corbu- 
tick habits. 

To Ma’cutare. v, a. [maculo, Latin. } 
To ftain ; to fpot. 

Macura’tion. 2. f. [from maculate.] 
Stain ; fpot; taint. 

I will throw my glove to death himfelf, 

That there's no maculation in thy heart. Shake[p. 


[macula, Latin.] A fpot ; 
MAD. 


Pı ior. 


a ftain. 


L 


MAD 
MAD. ý [zemaad, Saxon; matto, 


Italian. 

1. Difordered in the mind; broken in 
the underftanding ; diitra&ed; delirious 
without a fever. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

—'Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the 
blind. Shake{peare. 

This mufick mads me, let it found no more; 
For though it have he!p'd madmen to their wits, 
Ja me, it feems, it will make wife men mad. 

Shakifpeare. 

Cupid, of thee the poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fea was (prung ; 
But they were madto make thee young. Dcenbam. 

We mutt bind our paffions in chains, left like 
mad folks they break their tocks and bolts, and do 
all the mifchief they can. 

Toyler’s Wierthy Communicant. 

A bear, enraged at the ftinging of a bee, ran 
hike mad into the bee-garden, and ovesturn`d all 
the hives. L`Efirange. 

Madmen ought not to be mad; 

But who can help his frenzy ? Dryder`s Spanifb Fr. 

But forre ftrange graces and odd flights fhe had, 
Was juft not ogly, and was jaft not mud. Pope. 

2. Exprefiing diforder of mind. ~ 

His geftves fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. 
Milton. 

3. Over-run with any violent or unrea- 
fonable defire: with on, after, of, per- 
haps better for, before the object of de-- 
lire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are 
mad upon their idols. Serel. 38. 

The world is tunning mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatick writing. Dryden. 

The people arc not fo very mad of acorns, but 
that they could be content to eat the bread of civil 
perfors. Rymer. 

4. Enraged ; furious. 

Holy writ reprefents-St. Paul as making havock 
of the church, ‘and perfecuting that way unto the 
death, and being exceedingly wad againft them. 

Decay of Pi:ty. 
Jo Man. w.a. [from the adje@ive.}, To 
make mad; to make furious; to en- 
rage. 
O villain! cried out Zcimane, madded with find- 
ing an unlooked for rival. Sidney. 
This will witnefs outwardly, 

As ftrongly as the confcience dues within, 

To the madding of her lord. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
This muds me, that perhaps ignoble hands 

Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 


Dryden. 
Ja Map. w. 2. To be mad; to be fu- 
rious. 


The madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag’d: dire was the noife 
Of confliets! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
She, mixing with a throng 
Of maddiug matrons, bears the bride along. 


` Dryden. 
Mao. nef. (maðu, Saxon.] An earth: 
worm. Ainfworth. 


Mas Dam. n. J. [ma dame, French, my 
dame.}] ‘The term of compliment ufed 
in addrefs to ladies of every degree. It 
was anciently fpoken as an. French, 
with the accent upon the lak fyllable. 

Certes, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. 


. Spenfere 

Madzm, once more you look and move a queen. 
Philips. 

adj. [mad and brain. |} 
Diferdered in the 


MA DORAIN. 
Ma DBRAINED. § 
mind ; hotheaded. 


M AD 


I give my hand oppos'd againft my heart, 

Unto a madbrain rudefby, full of fpleen. Shake/p. 

He let fall his book, 

And as he ftoop’d again to take it up, 

This madbrain'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuff, 

That down fell prieft and book. Shakefpeare. 
Ma‘pcap. n. f. [mad and cap; either 

taking the cap for the head, or alluding 

to the caps put upon diftracted perfons 

by way of diftinfion.] A madman; 

a wild hotbrained fellow. 

That laft is Biron, the merry madcap lord ; 

Not a word with him but a jeft. Shakcfpeare. 

The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 

And bid it pafs. Sbake/. Henry IV. 
To Ma’ppen. v. n. [from mad.) To 
become mad ; to a@ as mad. 

The dog-ftar rages, nay ‘tis paft a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out; 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
Pope. 
To Ma'DDEN. v. a. To make mad. 

Such mad`ning draughts of beauty, 

As fora while o'erwhelm'd his raptur'd thought. 
Thomfon. 
Ma’pper. 2. J. [madene, Saxon. ] 

The flower of the madder confitts of one fingle 
leaf, which is cut into four or five fegments, and 
expanded at the top ; the flower-cup afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compoted of two juicy berries clolely 
joined together, containing feed for the moft part 
hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
forround the ftalks tn whores. Miller. 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch fend over for medicinal 
ufe is the root, which is only dried; but the 
greateft quantity is ufed by the dyers, who have it 
fent in coarfe powder. Hill. 

Mane, participle preterite of make. 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents ; 

but that the works of God fhould be made manifett. 

Jobn, ixe 3- 

MADEFA CTION. 2. f. [madefacio, Lat. ] 
The aé& of making wet. 

To all madefaction there is sequired an imbibi- 

tion. Bacen. 
To Ma'DEFY. wv. a..[madefo, Latin.] 
To moiften ; to make wet. 
Ma’pDGEHOWLET. 2. f. [dubo.] An owl. 
s Ainfworth. 
MA DHOUSE. n. f. [mad and boufe.) A 
houfe where madmen are cured or con- 
fined. 

A fellow in a madbcufe being afked how he came 
there ? Why, fays he, the mad folks abroad are too 
many for us, and fo they have mattered all the fober 
people, and cooped them up here. L'Eftrange. 

Ma’piy. adv. [from mad.] Without 
underftanding ; furioufly. 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, ` 
Sought godlike worthip from a fervile traine Dryd. 


MADMAN: ne f. [mad and man] A 
man deprived of his underitanding. 

They Mial be like madmen, {pasing none, but ftill 
fporting. 2 Efdr. xvi. 71. 

He that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better 
than a madnian. L’ Effrange. 

He who ties a madman’s hands, or takes away 
his fword, loves his perfon while he difarms his 
frenzy. South. 

Ma’oness. x. /. [from mad. ] 
1. Diltraétion ; lofs of underftanding ; 
perturbation of the faculties. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old lunes 
again: he fo buftets himfelf on the forehead, that 
any madnefs 1 ever yet beheld feemed but tame- 
nefs and civility to this diftemper. 

Shakepeare’s Merry Wrocs of Windfor. 


MAG 


There are degrees of madnefs as of folly, the dif- 
orderly jumbling ideas together, in fume more, 
fome lefs. Locke. 

2. Fury; wildnefs of paffion; rage. 

The power of God fets bounds to the raging of 

the fea, and reftrains the madnefs of the people. 
Kirg Ckarlise 

He rav'd with all the madnefs of deipair, 

He roar'd, he beat his breaft, and tore his hair. 


Dryden. 
MADRIER. a. f. 

Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a cayity fufficient to receive 
the mouth of the petard when charged, with which 
it is applied againft a gatc, or'other thing intended 
to be broken down. Bailey. 

MADRIGAL. n.f [madrigal, Spanith and 
French, from mandra, Latin; whence it 
was written anciently mandriale, Ital. 
A pattoral fong; any light airy fhort 
fong. 

A madrigal is a little amorous piece, which 
contains a certain number of unequal verfes, not 
tied to the fcrupulous regularity of a fonnet, or 
fubtilty of an epigram: it confilts of one fingle 
rank of verfes, and in that differs from a canzonet, 
which confifts of feveral trophes, which return in 


the tame order and nuniber. Bailey. 
Waters, by whoft falls 
Birds fing melodious madrigals. Shate/peare. ` 


His arttul {trains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his mzdrizal. M/ton. 
Their tongue is light and trifling in comparifon 
of the Englith ; more proper tor fonnets, madri- 
gals, and ciegies, than heroick poetry. Dryden. 
Ma'pwort. #.f. [mad and wort,] An 
herb. r i 
Mare. adv. It is derived from the 
Saxon men, famous, great, noted: fo 
elmereisall famous; erbelmere, famous 
for nobility. Gibjon’s Camden. 
To MA’FFLE, wv. 2. - To ttamnier. 


Ainfworth. ~~ 


Ma’Frier. s. f. [from the verb.] A 
ftammerer. Ainfwortb. 

MAGAZINE. n. f. [magazine, french; 
from the Arabick mach/an, a trea- 
fure. ] , 

1. A itorehoufe, commonly an arfenal 
or armoury, or repofitory of provi- 
fions. 

If it fhould appear fit.to beftow fhipping in 
thofe harbours, it fhall be very needful that there 
be a magazine of ali neceflary provifions and am- 
munitions. — Raleigh's Ejjays. 

Plain heroick magnitude of mind 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Miltone 

Some o'er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden. 

Ufeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang‘d in order, and difpos'd with grace. Popes 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that 
nothing could be pzopofed which he was not mafter 
of. Locke. 

z. Of late this word has fignified a mif- 
cellaneous pamphlet, from a pericdical 
mifcellany called the Gentleman’s Magas 
zine, and publifhed under the name of 
Sylvanus Urban, by Edavard Cave. 

Mace. n. J. (magus, Latin.] A magi- 
cian. Spen/er. 

MA’GGOTL. ». f (magrod, Welch; mil- 
Lepeda, Latin ; madu, Saxon.] 

1. Admall grub, which turns into a fly. 

Out of the fides and back of the common cater- 
pillar we have deen creep out fmall maggors. 


Ray o: Creations 
From the fore although the infcét fics, 


It leaves a brood of maggots in difguife. Garth. 
“2. Whimley ; 


——_ O 
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2. Whimfey ; caprice; odd fancy. 
low word. 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
Three-pil’d hyperboles, fpruce affectation, 
_ Figure: pedantical, thefe fummer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 
I do forfwear them. r 
Henceforth my wooing mind Mall be expreft 
In ruffet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. Skhake/peare. 
To reconcile our late diffenters, 
Our brethren though by other venters, 
' Unite them and their diff rent maggots, 
As long and fhort fticks are in faggots. Hxdibras. 
She pricked his raggct, and touched him in the 
tender point; then be broke out into a violent 
paffion. Arbuthnot. 
Ma ccottiness. x. f. [from,maggotry.] 
The ftate of abounding with maggots. 
Ma‘ccotty. ag. [from maggot ] 
y. Full of maggots. 
zZ. Capricious; whimfical, A low word. 
To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of 
thoughts with a maggofty unfettled head, is as ridi- 
eulous as to think to write ftrait in a jumbling 
coach. Morris. 
Ro MMGHe Av. adj. [from magick.] Acting, 
or performed by fecret and invifible 
powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
{pirits. i 
I'll humbly fignify what, in his name, 
/ That magical word of war, we have effected. Shak. 
They beheld unveiled the magical thield of your 
Ariofto, which dazzled the beholders with too much 
*brightnefs ; they can no longer hold up their arms. 
Dryden. 
By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire 
made of cambrick, upon here head, the attained to 
an evil art and magical force in the motion of her 
eyes. Tatler. 
Ma‘crcatry. adv. [from magical.] Ac- 
cording tothe rites of magick; by en- 
chanement. 
In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 
» falling of a ring, magically prepared, judged that one 
* Theodorus fhould fucceed in the empire. Camden. 
MAGICK. n. /. [ magia, Latin.] 
1. The art of putting in action the power 
_ Of fpirits: it was fuppofed that both 
good and bad fpirits were fubje@ to 
magick ; yet magick was in general 
held unlawful: forcery ; enchantment. 
l She once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
_ Claps on his fea-wing. Sbakifpearc’s Ant. and Cleo. 


What charm, what magick, Can over-rule the 
force of all thefe motives ? Rogers. 


2+ The fecret operAtions of natural powers. 
The writers of natural magick attribute much to 
the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, as if they did infufe immaterial virtue into 
the part fevered. Bacon. 
Ma‘cick. adj. 
I. AGing or doing by powers fuperior 
to the known power of nature; en- 
chanted; necromantick. 
Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap’rous drop profound ; 

F'll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that diftill’d by magick Nights 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare. 
Like caftles built by mayick art in air, 

_ That vanith at approach, fuch thoughts appear. 
Granville. 

z. Done or produced by magick. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 
fhake, 

_ Till ali thy magick Mru@ures rear’d fo high, 

Were thatter'd into heaps, Milten. 
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A] Macr'cran. n f. [magicus, Latin.) One 


fkilled in magick; an enchanter; a 
necromancer. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakefpeare. 
An old magician, that did keep 
Th’ Hefperian fruit, and made the dragon fleep ; 
Her potent charms do troubled fouls relieve, 
And, where the lifts, makes calmeit fouls to grieve. 
Waller. 


E There are millions of truths that a man is not 


| concerned to know; as whether Roger Bacon was 
a mathematician or a magician. Locke. 
MAGISTERIAL. adj. [from magifter, 
Latin. ] 
1. Such as fuits a mafter. 
Such a government is paternal, not magifferia/. 
King Charles. 

He bids him attend as if he had the rod over 
him ; and ufes a magifterial authority while he in- 
ftructs him. Dryden. 

2. Lotty; arrogant; proud; infoleat; 
defpotick. 

We aie not magiferial in opinions, nor, di€tator- 

like, obtrude our notisns on any man. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pretences go a great way with men ‘that take 
fair words and magificrial looks for current pay- 
ment. L’Effrange. 

Thofe men are but trepanned who are called to 
govern, being invefted with authority, but be- 
reaved of power; which is nothing elle but to 
mock and betray them into a fplendid and ma- 
gifterial way of being ridiculous. South. 

3- Chemically prepared, after the manner 
of a magittery. 

Of corals are chicfly prepared the powder ground 
upon a marble, and the magifferial falt, to good 
purpofe in tome fevers: the tincture is no more 
than a folution of the magificrial falt. Grew. 

Macists RtatLy. adv. [from magifte- 
rial.)  Arroganitly ; with an air of 
authority. 

A downright advice may be miftaken, as if it 
were {poken magiferially. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Over their pots and pipes, they claim and en- 
grofs all wholly to themfelves, magiferially cen- 
furing the wifdom of all antiquity, {coffing at 
all piety, and new-modelling the world. Scuth. 


MAGISTE’ RIALNESS. 2. f. [from magife- 
rial.) Huughtinefs; airs of a matter. 
Peremptorinefs is of two forts: the one’a magi- 
ferialnefs in matters of opinion, the other a pofitive- 
nefs in relating matters of fact: in the one we 
impofe upon men's underftandings, in the other 
on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma‘cisrery. 2. /. [magifterium, Latin. ] 
Magiftery is a term made ule of by chemik: to 
fignify fometimes a very fine powder, made by fo- 
lution and precipitation ; as of bifmuth, lead, &c. 
and fometimes refin and refinous fub{tances: as 
thofe of jalap, fcamony, Sc. but the moft ge- 
nuine acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of 
any body, wherein the whole, or moft part, is, by 
the addition of fomewhat, changed into a body of 
quite another kind; as when iron or copper is 
turned into cryftals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 
Paracelfus extraéteth the magiftery of wine, ex- 
pofing it unto the extremity of cold ; whercby the 
aqucous parts will freeze, but the fpirit be uncon- 
gealed in the centre. Brown. 
The magiftery of vegetables confifts but of the 
more fuluble and coloured parts of the plants that 
afford it. Boyle. 
Ma‘crstracy. n f. [magiftratus, Lat.] 
Office or dignity of a magiftrate. 
You fhare the world, her mag ffracies, priefthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. 
Ben Funfon. 
He had no other intention but to diffuade men 
from magifracy, os undertaking the public offices 
of Rate. Brown. 
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Some have difputed even againit magiftracy itfelf. 
Aiterbu rye 

Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine 
prerogative, but, it is an infult upon magifiracy and 
good government. > Clarifjae 

Ma'GISTRALLY. adv. [magiftralis, low 
Latin.} Defpotically ; authoritatively ; 
magifterially. 

What a prefumption is this for one, who will 
not ailow liberty to others, to affume to himfelf 
fuch a licence to controul fo magiftrally ? 

Brambali agai Hobbes. 

MA’GISTRATE. z». /. [magifratus, Lat. } 

A man publickly invefted with autho- 

rity; a governor; an executor of the 

laws. 

They chufe their magiftrate ! 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his fhall, 

His popular fhall, againft a graver bench’ 

Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shakefpeare's Coriols 

I treat here of thofe legal punifhments which 
magiftraces inflict upon their difobedient fubjects. 

, Decay of Pictys 

Macna‘uity. n. f. [magnalia, Latin. ] 

A great thing ; fomething above the 
common rate. Not ufed. 

Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favour- 
able experiments concerning welcome truths. 

Brown 
Macwaniity. a f, [ magnanimité, 
French; magnanimus, Latin.]° Great- 


nefs of mind; bravery; elevation of 


With deadly hue, an armed corfe did lye, 
In whofe dead face he read great magranimity. 
. Spenfere 

Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but in- 
differently weighed, from whofe maznanimity, in 
caufes of moft extreme hazard, thofe ftrange and 
unwonted refolutions have grown, which, for all 
circum#ances, no people under the roof of heaven 
did ever hitherto match. Hooker. 

They had enough reveng’d, having reduc’d 
Their foe to mifery beneath their fears; 

The ret was magranimity to remit, 
If fome convenient ranfom was propos’d. > Milton 

Exploding many things under the name of trifles 
is a very falfe proof either of wifdom or magnani- 
mity, and a great check to virtuous actions with 
regard to. fame. Swift. 

MacGnanimous, adj. [magnanimus, Lat.] 
Great of mind ; elevated in fentiment ; 
brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to-aflume. 

In ftrength 
All mortals I excell"d, and great in hopes, 
With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. 
l Milton. 

Magnanimous induttry is a refolved affiduity and 
care, anfwerable to any weighty work. Grew’s Cof. 

MAGNA NIMOUSLY. adv, [from magna- 
nimous.]} Bravely; with greatnefs of 
mind. 

A complete and generous education fits a man 
to perfořm juftly, fkilfully, and magnanimonjly, all 
the offices of peace and war. Malton on Education. 

MAGNET. u. f. [magnes, Latin.] The 
loadftone; the ftone that attraéts iron. 

Two magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to blifs, 
The darger loaditone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

lt may be reafonable to afk, Whether -obeying 
the magnet be effential to iron? Lockes 


MAGNE'TICAL.})  » 
7 y dj. Í ; 
Macne'ricK. § 74 (from magnet. } 


1, Relating to the magnet. 
Review this whole magnetick tcheme. Blackmore: 
Water is ninetcen times lighter, and by con- 
fequence nineteen times rarer, than gold; and gold 
L 2 is 


~“ Miltone 
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is fo rare, as very readily; and without the leaf 
oppofition, to tranfmit the magnerick effluvia, and 
eafily to admit quickfilver into its pores, and to 
let water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Having powets correfpondent to thofe 
of the magnet. 

The magnet aéts upon iron through all. denfe 
bodies not magneti ky nor red hot, without any di- 
minution of its virtae ; as through gold, filver, 
lead, glafs, water. Newzsen's Opticks. 

3. Attrative; having the power to draw 
things diftant. 

The moon is magn:tical of heat, as the fun is of 
cold and moifture. Bacon's Natural Hiffory« 

She fhould all parts to reunion bow; 

She, that had all magrctick force alone, 
‘To draw and faften hundred parts in one. “Donne. 

They, as. they move tow'rds his all-chearing 

lamp, 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his m:agnetick beam. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Magnetick is once ufed by Milton. tor 
magnet. 

Draw out with credulous defire, and icad 

At will the manlieft, refoluteft breaft, 
As the magz-tick hardeft iron draws. 
Ma GNETISM. x. f. [from magzet.] 
1. Power of the loaditone. 

Many other magnetifms, and the like attractions 

through al! the creatures of nature. Brown. 
2. Power of attraétion. 

By the magnetifm of intereft our affeCtions are ir- 

refiftibly attracted. Glanville’s Scepfis. 
MAGNIFI ABLE. adj. [from magnify.) 

Worthy to be extolled or praifed. Un- 

ufual. 

Number, though wonderful in itfelf, and fuffi- 
ciently magnifiable from its demonftrable affection, 
hath yet received adjeCtions from the multiplying 
conceits of men. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

MAGNI FIcaL. } adj. (magnificus, Lat.] 
MAGNI FICK. lluftrious ; grand; 
great; noble. Proper, but little afed. 

The houfe that is to be builded for the Lord 
muft be exceeding magnifical, of fame and glory 
throughout all countries. 1 Chron. xxii. 5. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

pow'rs ! 
If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Milen’s Paradife Laf. 

O parent! thefe are thy mapnifick deeds ; 

Thy trophies! Milton's Paradife Loft. 


MAGNIFICENCE., n. f. (magnificentia, 
Lat. ] ` Grandeur of appearance; fplen- 
dour. 


Milton. 


This defert foil 

Wants not her hidden luftre, gems, and gold, 

Nor want we fkill or art, from whence to raife 

Magnificence. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 

Equail'd in all her glorics to infhrine 

Pelus or Serapis, their gods ; or feat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Affyria {trove 

ln wealth and luxury. Milton's Paradie Loft. 
One may obferve more fplendour and magnifi- 

cence.n particular perfons houfes in Genoa, fhan 

in thofe that belong to the publick.. Addifon on Italy. 


MAGNIFICENT. adj. [magnificus, Lat.] 
1. Grand in appearance; {plendid; ;~»mp- 


ous. 
Man-he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton's Paradife Toft. 
it is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
wniverfe, that the fpecies of creatures fhould, by 
gentle degrecs, afccnd upward from us toward his 
perk ctin; as we fee they gradually defcend from 


us downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind. revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties ! defcry, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addisons 


MAG 
2. Fond of fplendours fetting greatnefs 
to fhew. 

If he were magnificent, he {pent with an afpiring 
intent: if he fpared, he heaped with an afpiring 
intent. Sidney. 

MAGNI FICENTLY. adv. [from magni- 
ficent.) Pompoufly ; fplendidly. 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magrificently proves, 
By crowds of flaves and pcopled empires loves. 
Dryden. 
“We can never conceive too highly of God; fo 
neither too magnificently of nature, his handy work. 
~ Grew`s Cofmil. 
MAGNIFICO. x. f. [Italian.] A gran- 
dee of Venice. 

The duke himfelf, and the magnificces 

Of greateft port, have all proceeded with him. 


MAGNIFIER. n. f. [from magnify. | 
t. One that praifes; an encomiaft; an 
extoller. 

The primitive magnifiers of this ftar were the 
Egyptians, who notwithftanding chiefly regardcedvit 
in relation to their river Nilus. Brown. 

2. A glafs that encreafes the bulk of any 
object. 

JoMA‘GNIFY. v.a. [ magnifico, Latin.] 

t.. To make great; to exaggerate ; to 
amplify ; to extol). 

The ambaffador, making his oration, did fo mag- 
nify the king and queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearers. Bacon. 

2. ‘To exalt; to elevate; to raife in efti- 


mation. 
Greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify’d; but to create ~ 
Is greater than created to deftroy. 
3. To raife in pride or pretenfion. 

He fhall exalt and magnify himfelf above every 
god. Daniel. 

If ye will magnify yourfelves againftme, know 
now that God-hath overthrown me. ‘Fob, xix. 5. 

He thall magnify himfelf in his heart. 

Dun. viii. 25. 
4. To encreafe the bulk of any object to 
the eye. 

How thefe red globules would appear, if glafies 
could be found that could magnify them a thoufand 
times more, i$ uncertain. Locke. 

By true reflection I would fee my face; 

Why brings the fool a magnifying glafs ? Grarvile. 

The greateft magnifying glafles in the world are 
a man’s eyes, when they- look upon his own per- 
fon. Pope. 

As things feem large which we through mifts 

deicry. 
Dulnefs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Effay cn Crit. 
5-. A cant word for to have effed. 

My governefs affured my father I had wanted 
for nothing ; that I was almoft eaten up with the 
green ficknefs; but this magnified but little with 
my father. Speétator. 

MA'GNITUDE. 2. f. [magnitudo, Latin.] 
1. Greatnefs ; grandeur. 
He with plain heroick magnitude of, mind, 
And celcftial vigour arm’d, 
Their armories and magaziizes contemns. 
2. Comparative bulk. 

This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, 
touching the trunk or ftem 3; ‘it is. hard to find any 
one bigger than the eft. Raleigh. 

Never repofe*fo much upon.any man’s fingle 
countel, fidelity, and difcyetion, in managing affairs 
of the firt magnitude, that is, matters of religion 
and juftice, as to create in yourfelf, or others, a dif- 
fidence of your own judgment. King Charles. 

When] behold this goodly. frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth confilting ; and compute 
Their magnitudes; this varth, a fpot, a grain, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 
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An atom, with the firmament compar'de = Milionet 
Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Whatever be your bisth, you're fure to be 
A peer of the firt magrirude to me. Dryden. 
Conceive thefe particles of bodies to be fo.dif- 
pofed amongit themfelves, that the intervals of 
empty fpacgs between them may be equal in magri- 
tude to them all; and that thefe particles may be 
compofed of other particles much {maller, which 
have as much empty fpace between them as equals 
all the magnitudes of thefe fmaller particles. Newrcne 


Ma‘crre. 2. f. [from pie, pica, Latin, 
and mag, contracted from Margaret, as 
phil is ufed to a /parrow, and poll to a 
parrot.) <A bird fometimes taught to 


take. 2 
Avgurs, that underftood relations, have io 
By ee by choughs, and rooks brought 
fort 


The fecret'ft man of blood. Shakelpeare’s Macheth. 
Diffimulation is expreffed by a lady wearing a 
vizard of two faces, in her right hand a magpie, 
which Spenfer defcribed looking through a lattice. 
Peacham on Drawinze 
_ So have I feen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, y 
Majettically talk ; x 
A ftately worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
Ma’cyDareE. 2. f. 


An herb. 


_ Swift , 
[ magudaris, Latia. ] 
' Ainfworth, 
MAID. n. f. [mebden, mzezden, 
MAIDEN. 5 Saxon; maegd, Dutch.] 
1. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up. _ 
The ciftern of my luft. Shakefpcare's Machethe 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou fay`ft he is. Shake/pcaree 
I am not folely led “; 
By nice dire€tion of a maiden's eyes. Shakefpeare. 
She employed the refidue of her life to repair- 
ing of highways, building of bridges, and endow- 


ing of maidens. Carcwe 

Your deluded wife had been a maid ; 
Down on the bridal bed a maid fhe lay, my 
A maid fhe rofe at the approaching day. Dryden. 
Let me die, the faid, > -fid 


Rather than lofe the fpotlefsname of maid. Dryden. 
2. A woman fervant. 
My maid Neriffa and myfelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Skake/pearee 
Old Tancred vifited his daughter’s bow'r ; 
Her cheek, for fuch his cuftom was, he kifs’d, 
Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs'd. 
Dryden. 
Her clofet and the gods fhare all her time, 
Except when, only by fome maids attended, 
She feeks fome fhady folitary grove. 
A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Pricr. 
3. Female. 
If the bear a maid child. Lev. xii. Se. 
Main. n; f. [raia vel /quatina minor.) 
A fpecies of fkate fih. 
MAa'IDEN. adj. 
1. Confifting of virgins.. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 


O'er Mzenalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour'd once. Addifon’s Ovid. 
2. Freh; new; unufed; unpolluted. 
He flethed his maiden {word. Shake/peare. 
When I am dead, ftrew me o'er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chafte wife to my grave. Shake/pearv. 
By this maiden bloffom in my hand 
I {corn thee and thy fahhion. Sbakefp. Henry V Le 
Ma‘rpENHAIR. 2. f. [maiden and bair ; 
adiantum.| This plant is a native of the 
fouthern parts of France and in the 
5 Mediter- 
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andold ruins, from whence it is brought 

= tor medicinal ufe. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, 

` upon his head a garland of bents, king’s cup, and 

_ maidenbair. Peicham. 

Ma ipenyean. | 

Ma‘tnennove. $ z. S. [from maiden. ] 

Ma‘ipeNHoop. 

1. Virginity; virginal purity ; freedom 

_ from contamination. 

And, for the modek lore of z:aid-nhood, 
- Bids me not fojourn with thefe armeg men. 
‘Oh whither fhall I fiy ; what facred wood 
Sha!] hide me from the tyrant ? or what den? 
Fairfax. 
She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preferv'd her maidenhead. 
Fairfax. 
Example, that fo terrible fhews in the wreck of 
maidenbcod, cannot for all that diffuade fuccefiion, 
~ but that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 
them. Shakefpccre. 
Maidenbood the loves, and will be fwift 
To aid a virgin. Milton. 

2. Newnefs; frefhnefs; uncontaminated 

ftate. ‘This is now become a low word. 
The devil and mifchance look big 

Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Shake/peare. 

* Some who attended with much expectation, at 

their firft appearing have ftained the m:cidenbead of 

À their credit with fome negligent performance. 

. Witten. 
* Hope’s chafte kifs wrongs no joy's maidenbcad, 
Then fpoufal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 
Crafbau. 
Ma‘ipentip. 2. f. [/appago.} An herb. 
4infworth. 
MAa'IDENLY. adj. [maiden and like.}] Like 
a maid; gentle, mode, timorous, de- 
cent. 
*Tis not maiderly ; d 
Our fex, as well as I, may chide you for it. Shak. 
© You virtuous afs, and bathful fool; muft you be 

l blufhing ? what a maidenly man at arms are you be- 

come ? , SEakefpeare. 
Ma‘tpHoop. »./. [from maid.) Virgi- 

niy, 

j y maidbood, honour, and every thing, 

I love thee. Skakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

© MA rpMartran. n. f. (puer ludius, Lat. ] 

_ `A kind of dance, fo called from a buf- 

= foon dreffed like a man, who plays 

tricks to the populace. 

A fet of morrice-dancers danced a maitmarian 
i with a tabor and pipe. Temple. 
Ma‘tppave. adj. [maid and pale.] Pale 

hike a fick virgin. 
Change the compleétion of her maidpale peace 
* To fcarlet indignation. Skatelpeare. 
Maipse evant. a2. f. A female fervant. 
It is perfeétly right what you fay of the indiffe- 
7 rence in common friends, whether we are fick or 
well; the very maidfervants in a family have the 
fame notion. Swift. 
Maye stican. ; f 
Mis erick: ? adj. [from majefy.] 
1. Augu; having dignity; grand; im- 
perial ; regal; great of appearance. 
l They made a doubt 
_ Prefence majefical would put him out: 
For, quoth the king, an angel fhalt thou fre, 
s Wet fear not thou, but {peak audacioully. Siak Ip. 
Gee the ftart of the mujeflick world, 
Ani bear the palm alore. Stakefpeare's Julius Caf. 
We do it wrong, being fo miy:fical, 
To offer it the thew of violence. Sbhakelp.. Hemiet. 
v In hjs face 
Sure meeknefs, heighitea’d with majefick graces 
Derkam. 


a 
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A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, * 
Embroider’d fandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he mov'd, majeflick as a god. 
s Pope's Odyff-y. 
2. Stately; pompous; fplendid. 

It was no’mean thing which he purpofed ; to 
perform a work fo majefical and ftately was no 
{mall charge. Hocker. 

3. Sublime; elevated ; lofty. 

Which paffage doth not.only argue an infinite 
abundance, both of artizans and materials, but like- 
wife of magnificent and majeflical defires in every 
common perfon. 

The leat portions muft be of the epick kind ; 
all muft be’ grave, majeffical, and fublime. Dryden. 

MAJE'STICALLY. adv. [from majeftical. } 
With dignity ; with grandeur. 

From Staly a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light i!luminates the day 3 
Northward fhe bends, majcfiically bright, 

And here the fixes her imperial light. Granville. 

So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 

Maj cfticaly thalk ; 2 
A ftately worthlefs animal, A 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, ~ 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

MAJESTY. n. J: [majeftas, Latin. ] 
1. Dignity ; grandeur; greatnefs of ap- 
pearance; an appearance awful and {o- 


lemo. 

The voice of the Lord is full of majcfy. 

Pfalm xxix. 4. 

The Lord reigneth ; he is clothed with majefy. 

Pfalm xciii. 
Amidft 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n’s all-ruling 
Sire 
Chufe to refide, his glory unobfcur'd, 
And with the majefly of darknefs round 
Covers his throne. Milton's Paradife L-ft. 
Great, without pride, in fober majeflye ` Pope. 
2. Power; fovereignty. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and majefy. 

1 Chron. xxix. 

To the only wife God be glory and majeffy. 

Jude, 25. 

He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father maje/ly. 

Dan. v. 18. 
3. Dignity ; elevation of manner. 

The firtt in loftinefs of thought furpafs'd, 

The next in majefy. Dryden. 
4. The title of kings and queens. 

, Mott roval majcfy, 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer'd, 

Nor will you tender lefe. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

I have a garden opens to the fea, 

From whence I can your maje/ly convey 

To fome nigh friend. Waller. 

He, who had bcen always believed a creature of 

the queen, vilited her majc/ly but once in fix weeks. 
Clarendcn. 
I walk in awful {tate above 
The majefty of heaven. Dryden. 
Mait. x. fa [maille, French; maglia, 
Italian ; from maille, the mehh of a net. 
Skinner, ] 
1. A coat of fteel network worn for de- 
fence. 

Being advifed to wear a privy coat, the duke 
gave this anfwer, ‘hat againft any popular fury, a 
thirt of mail would be but a Gilly defences . Fetten. 

z. Any armour. 

We ftrip the lobfter ofthis fcarlet mail. Gay. 

Some thirts of mail, {ome coats of plate put on, 
Some don'd a curace, fome a corflet bright. 

Fairfax. 

Some wore a coat-armour, imitating feale, 

And next their fkin were ftubborn thirts of mail ; 
Some wore a breaft-plate. Dryden's Knight's ‘Tale. 

3- A poftman’s bundle; a bag. [ male, 
mallette, Fr] 


Wotton. . 
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To Mair. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To arm defenfively ; to cover, as with 
armour. 

The mailed Mars fhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

2. ‘To bundle in a wrapper. 

Iam thy married wife, 
And\thou a prince, protedtor of this land ; 
Methinks J fhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in fhame, with papers on my back. 
| Shake/peare. 

To MAIM. vw. a. [maitar, Gothick, to 
cut off ; mchaigner, to maim, old French ; 
mehaina, Armorick; mancus, Latin.] To 
deprive of any neceflary part; to cripple 
by lofs of a limb: originally written 
from the French mayhem. 3 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriidition of all bithops. Skakef. 

The multitude wondered when they faw the 
dumb to fpéak, the maimed to be whole, and the 
lame to walk ; and they glorified God. 

~ Matthew, xv. 

Maim. 2. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of fome effential part; lame- 
nefs, produced by a wound or amputa- 
tion. 

Surely there is more caufe to fear, left the 
want thereof be a maim, than the ufe a blemith. 

: Hooker 

Humphry, duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf, 
That bears fo fhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; ' 
A lady banifh’t, and a limb lopt off ? Shake/pe. 

2. Injury; mifchief. 

Not fo decp a maim, 
As to be caft forth in the common air, 
Have I deferved.. Shake/peare’s Richard We. 

3. Effential defeat. 

A noble author efteems it to be a maim in hifto- 
ry, that the atts of parliament fhould not.be re- 
cited. Hayward. 

Man. adj. [magne, old French ; magnas, 
Latin. ] 

I. Principal ; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty which God: 
requircth of his church, there is, befides that mat- 
ter and form wherein the effence thereof con(iftes A 
a certain outward fafhion, whereby the fame is in: 
decent manner adminiftered. Hookers 

There is a hiftory in al} men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

‘Phe which obferv'd a man may prophefy, 

With. near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. Shakefpeare's Henry IVs. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late, : 
Quite from the main opinion he ‘had once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 

Sbake/peares. 

There arofe three notorious and main rebellions, 

which drew feveral armies out of England. 
Davies ‘on Ireland. 
The nether flood, 
Which now divided into four main ftreams, . 
Runs diverfe. Milton's Paradife Lofe. 
I thould be much for open war, O peers, 
Jf what was urg’d 
Main reafon to perfuade immediate war, 
Did not diffuade me mot. Milton's Parodife Loft. 

All creatures look to the main chance, that is,. 
food and propagation. L’Eftranges 

Our main intere(t is to betas happy as we can,, 
and as long ag poffible. Tillotfone. 

Nor tell me in a dying father’s tone, 

Be carcful ftill of the main chance, my fon; 
Put out the principal in trufty hands ; 
Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dry dere 

Whilft. they have bufed themfeWves -in various: 
learning, theyshave been wanting. in the one main: 
thing. Bakers 

Nor is it only in the main defign, but they have 
followed him in every epifode. Popes 
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2e Mighty ;, huge; overpowering; vatt. 


Thinks 


/ 
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Think, you queftion with a Jew, 
You may as well go ftand upon the beach, 
And bid the main Rood bate his ufual height. 
Sbakifpeare. 
4 Seeft thou what rage 
Tranfpo:ts our adverfary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the mais abyfs, 
Wide interrupt, can ho'd ? l Milton. 
3. Grofs ; containing the chief part. 
We ourfolf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chieieft horfe. Shak. 
All abrzatt 
Charg'd our main battle's front. 
4- Important; forcible. 
This young prince, with a train of young noble- 
men and gentlemen, but not with any main army, 
came over to take poileffion of his new patrimony. 
Davies on Ireland. 
That, which thou aright 
Beiiev'ft fo main to our fuccefs, I bring. 
Main. n. f. 
a. The grofs; the bulk; the greater part. 
The muzin of them may be reduced to language, 
and an improvement in wifdom, by fceing men. 
Locke. 
2. The fum; the whole; the general. 
They allowed the liturgy and government of the 
church of England as to the main. King Chartes. 
Thefe notions concerning coinage have, for the 
gain, been put into writing above twelve months. 
Locke. 
. The ocean; the great fea, as diftin- 


guifhed from bays or rivers. 
A fubftitute thines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shake{peare. 
Where's the king ? 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea ; 
Or {well the curled waters ‘bove the main, 
That things might change. Sbhake‘p. King Lear. 
He fell, and ftruggling in the main, 
Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry`d in vain. s 
Dryden. 


Shakelpeare. 


Milten. 


Say, why fhould the collected main 
Itfelf within itfelf contain ? 
Why to its caverns fhonld it fometimes Creep, 
And with delightful filence feep 
On the lov`d bofom of its parent deep ? Ĵ 

Prior. 
4. Violence; force. 
He ‘gan advance 

With huge force, and importable main, 

And towards him with dreadful tury prance. 


Spenfer. 
With might and main 
He hatted to get up again. Hudibras. 
"With might and main they chac`d the murd’rous 
fox, 
Wich brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 
ç. [From manus, Lat.] A hand at dice. 
Were it good, 
To fet the exa&t wealth of all our ftates 
All at one caft ; to fet fo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? Sbhakefp. 
To pafs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main. Eari Dorfet's Song. 
Writing is but juit like dice, 
And lucky mains makc people wife : 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw ‘em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 
6. The continent. 
In 1589 we turncd challengers, and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon's War with Spain. 
7. A hamper. Ain/worth. 
Ma‘tnvannd. n.f. [main and land.| Con- 
tinent. Spenser and Dryden feem to ac- 
cent this ward differently. 
Ne was it ifland then, 
But was all defolate, and of fome thought 
By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland 
brought. Spenjere 


Prior. 
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Thofe whom Tyber's holy forefts hide, 
Or Circe’s hills from the mainland divide. Dryden. 


Mauncy. adv. [from main. ] 


1. Chiefly ; principally. 
A bruttth vice, 

InduCtive muinly to the fin of Eve. Milton. 
They are muinly reducible to three. Mare. 
The metallick matter now found in the per- 

pendicular intervals of the ftrata, was originally 

lodged in the bodies of thofe ftrata, being inter- 

fperfed amongft the matter, whereof the faid ftrata 

mainly conGft. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
2. Greatly; hugely. 

It was obferved by one, that himfelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eafily to great riches: 
for when a man’s ftock is come to that, that he 
can expect the prime. of markets, and overcome 
thofe bargains, which, for their greatnefs, are few 
men’s money, and be partner in the induftries of 
younger men, he cannot but increafe mainly. Bacon. 

Ma‘inmast. n. f. [main and mafl.) The 
chief or middle matt. 
One dire thot 

Clofe by the board the prince’s mainmaft bore. Dryd. 
A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall 

from a mainmuff, told the ttanders-by, it.was a 

mercy it was not his neck. Spefator. 

Ma°INPERNABLE. adj. Bailable; that 
may be admitted to give iurety: 


Ma‘rnPernor. 2. f. Surety; bail. 

He enforced the earl himfelf to fly, till twenty- 

fix noblemen became mainpernors for his appear- 

ance at a certain day ; but he making default, the 

uttermoft advantage was taken againft his fureties. 

Davies on Ircland. 

Ma‘tnprise. 2. f. [main and pris, Fr.] 

Delivery into the cuftody of a friend, 

ppop fecurity given for appearance ; 
ail. - 

Sir William Bremingham was executed fur trea- 
fon, though the carl of Defmond was left to main- 
prize. Davies. 

Give its poor entertainer quarter ; 
And, by difcharge or mainprifey grant 
Deliv’ry from this bafe reftraint. = ` 

To Ma inprise. v. a. To bail. 
MAINSAIL. n.f. (main and Jail. ] 
fail of the main-matt. 

They committed themfelves unto the fea, and 
hoifted up the muin/ail to the wind, and made toward 
fhore. \ MGs. 

Ma‘ insneet. n.f. [main and fbeet.] The 
fheet or fail of the mainmatt. 

Strike, ftrike the top-fail; let the mairjbeet fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden. 

M AINYARD., n.f. [main and yard.) The 
yard of the mainmatt. 

With tharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the mainyard to the malt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 
the buard. Arbuthnct. 

Jo MAINTA’IN. v.a. [maintenir, Fr.] 
1. To preferve; to keep; not to fuffer to 
change. 

The ingredients being prefcribed in their fub- 
ftance, maintcin the blood in a gentle fermenta- 
tion, reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Hurwey. 

2. To defend; tohold out; to make goog ; 
not to refign. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, main‘air. 

Dryden. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him 

high or low, but every one as he mu:intains his poft. 
Grew's Cofmolcgia. 
3. To vindicate ; to juftify ; to fupporc. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe poffeffions being unlawfully gotten, could 
not be maintained by the juit and honourable law of 
Eng!and. Davies. 


Hudibras. 


The 
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Lord Roberts was full of contradi&ion în his 
temper, and of parts fo much, fuperior to any in 
the company, that he could too well maintain and 
juftify thofe contradictions. Clarendon. 

Maintain | 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. 
Drydens 


4. To continue; to keep up; hot to fuf- 


fer to ceafe. | 
Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity 
be not of him perceived. Shoks/peare's King Lear. 
Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel fhade. Dryden, 
5. Tokeepup; to fupport the exrence of, 
l feck not to wax great by others waining ; _ 
Sufficeth, that 1 have maintains my {tate, 
And fends the poor well pleafed trom iny. gate. 
Shakefpeare. _ 


What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? 


I thank my good ther I am able. to maintain it. 
y Skakefpcares 
6. To fupport with the conveniences of 
life. 3 ; 
It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himfelf by: 
his own labour. | Hooker. 


` Jf a woman maintain her Lutband, the is full of 


anger and much reproach. Ecclu/. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 

to be maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, 

or defend its affertors? South. 
7. To preferve from failure. » i 

Here ten thoufand images remain 

Without confufion, and their rank mairtain. © 
Blackmore. 
Yo Maintain. v. 2. To fupport by 
argument; to affert as a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire. I maintain againft fome of 
our modern criticks, that this age and the laft have 
excelled the ancients. Dryden's Juvenal 

MAINTA tnaBLe. adj. [from maineain. 
Defenfible ; juftifiable. $- 

Being made lord-lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls 
fore beaten and thaken, and fcarce maintainable, he 
defended the place again{t the Dauphin. Hayward. 

MAINTAINER.. 2. f. [from maintain. } 
Supporter; cherifher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
fpecial maintainer of all learning. Spenjer's Paftorals. 

The maintainers and cherifhers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. South's Sermons. 

MAINTENANCE. @. f. (maintenant, Fr.) 
1. Supply of the neceffaries of life ; fulte- 
nance ; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfelf, 
whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as 
others did, there had been no offence committed. 

Hocker. 

God affigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 
appointed him a law to obferve. Hooker. 

Thofe of better fortune not making'learning their 
maintenance, take degrees with little improvement. 


Swifts 
. Support; protection ; defence. 

They knew that no man might in reafon take 
uponhim to determine his own right, and according 
to his own determination proceed in maintenance 
thereof. Hookers 

The beginning and caufe of this ordinance amongft 
the Irith was for the defence and maincenance of 
their lands in their pofterity. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. Continuance; fecurity from failure. 

Whatfoever is granted to the church for God's 
honour, and the maintenance of his fervice, is granted 
to God. South. 

Ma‘intop. n. f. [main and top.) The 
top of the main maft. 

From their mainrcp joyful news they hear 
Of thips, which by thcir mould bring new fupplies. 

Drydine 

Diys could the maintop-maft beftride, 

And down the ropes with active vigour flide. 
Addifcn. 
Ma‘jor, 
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a’yor. adj. [major, Latin. ] 
. Greater in number, quantity, or €x- 
tent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, 
faving only when they are the mayor part of a gene- 
ral atlembiy, and then their voices being more in 
number, muft everiway their judgments who axe 
fewer. s Hecker. 

The true meridian is a rezjcr circle paffing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly dividing the eaft from the weft. Brema. 

In common difcourfe we denominate perfans and 
things according to the major part of their character : 

\ he is to be calted a wife man who has but few fol- 
lies. Wattss Logick. 

2. Greater in dignity. 
Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or g2, or ftay, 

My major vow lies here. Sbakefpeare. 

Major. 2. f. 
a. The ofiier above the captain; the 
loweft field officer. 
2. A mayor or head officer of a town. 
Obfolete. 


3. The firt propofinon of a fyllogifm, 
containing fome generality. ~ 5 
The mayor of our author's argument is to be un- 
© derftood of ti:e material ingredients of bodies. Buyle. 
4. Major-general. ‘Lhe general officer 
of the fzcond ran. 
Major-general Ravignan returned with the French 
f king's .aniwer. Taler. 
5: Major-domo. n. f. [majeur dome, Fr.) 
One who holds occafionally the piace of 
mafter of the houfe. 
Majora TION. a: f. [from major.] En- 
creafe ; enlargement. 

There be five ways of majoratisn of founds: en- 
clofure imple; enclofuce with dilatation ; commu- 
nication ; reflection concurrent ; and approach to 
the fenfory. Bacon's Natural Bifcry. 

Mayo'sity. 2 f. [from major. } 

1. The ftate of being greater. 
i Jt is not plorality of parts without majority of 
parts that maketh the total greater. Grew's Cof. 
A . e . = 
2. The greater number. >| majorite, Fr. } 
It was highly probable the majcrizy would be fo 
wife as to efpoufe that caufe which was muft agree- 
. 


able co the publick weal, and by that means hinder 
a fedition. Addifon. 

As in fenates fo in {chools, 
Majority of voices rules. Prior. 
Decent executions keep the world in awe; for 


that reafon the mayority of mankind oug):t to be 


hanged every year. à Arbuthnot. 
| 3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceftry. 


Of evil parents an evil generation, a pofterity not 
unlike their majority ; of mifchievous progenitors, 
T> a venomous and deftrudtive progeny. Brown. 
ng. Poll age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the barons 
were troubled in expeiling the French: but this 
prince was no fooner come to his majority, but the 
barons raifed a cruel war again him. Davies. 
6. Firtasank. Obfolete. 

Douglas, whofe high deeds, 
_ Whofe hot .incurfions, and great name in arms, 
_ Bolds from al. foldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital. Shakefpecre’s Henry IV. 
6. The office of a major. 

Maize, or Indian U beat. n. f. 

The whole 2:aize piant has the appearance of a 
secd. This plant is propagated in England only as 
acuriofity, but m America it is the principal fup- 
port of the inhabitants, and’confequently propagated 
with great care. Miller. 

Maize affords a very fisong nourithment, but 
more vifcous than wheats shriuthnot on. Alimenss. 
Jo Make. v.a. (macan, Saxon ; machen, 

German; maken, Dutch.] 

1. To create, 
g x 
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Let us vake man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 
The Lord hath made all things for himfelf. 
Priv. XVie 4e 
Remember'ft thou 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being ? 
Milton. 
2. To form of materials. 

He fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a moiten calf. Excd. xxxii. 4. 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. 

x AEs. 

We have no other meature, fave one of the moon, 
but are artificiaily made out of thefe by compound- 
ing or dividing them. Halder. 

3. ‘Yo compofe: as, parts, materials, oi 
ingredients. 

One of my fellows.had the fpecd of him; 
Who, almoft dead for breath, had icarcely more 
Than would make up his :neflage. Shake/peare. 

The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundeis fea, 
Meke but one temple for the deity. Waller. 

A pint of falt of tartar, expofed unto a moift air, 
will make more liquor than the former meafure will 
contain. Brown. 

To form by art what is not natural. 

There lavifh nature, in ker beft attire, 

Pours forth i:veet odours, and alluring fights ; 
And art with hercontenaing, doth aipire 
T` excel the natural with made delights. Syenfer. 


5- Lo produce or effect as the agent. 
If 1 fufpe& without caufe, why then make {port 
at me; then let me be your jeft. Sbakefpearis 
When their hearts were merry they faid, Cail tor 
Sampfon, that he may muke- us fport. Judges. 
e Give unto Solomon a perfeét heart to build the 

palace tor the which I have made provifion. 

1 Chron. xxix. 19. 
Thou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, and hat made thee aname. Fer. xxxii. 20. 
Jothua made peace, and made a league with them. 


PRUA. 
Both combine A I% 
To make their greatnefs by the fallof man. Dryden. 
Egypt, mad with tuperitition grown, 
Makes gods of menfters. Tate's Juvenal. 


6. To produce as acaufe. 

Wealth maketh many friends; bat the poor is 
feparated from his neigibour. Prive xix. 4. 

A man 8 gift maketo room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. Prove xviiie 16. 

The child taught to believe any occurrence to 
be a good or evil omen, or any day of ihe week 
lucky, bath a wide inroad made upon the foundnefs 
of his underitanding. Watts. 

7. To do; to perform; to practife; to 
ufe in action. 

Though the appear honeft to me, yet in other 
places fhe enlargeth her mirth to far, that there is 
fhrewd conftruction made ot her. Shakcfpeare. 

She maue hatte, and let down her pitcher. 

Gen. xxiv. 46. 

We made prayer unto our God. Neb. iv. 9. 

He fhail make a ipeedy riddance of all in the land. 

ZLephaniah. 

They all began to makeexcufe. Luke, xiv. 18. 

It hath pleated them of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contribution for the poor. 

Rom. xv. 26. 

The Venetians, provoked by the Turk with divers 
injurics, both by fea and land, refolved, without 
delay, to make war likewife upon him. Knolles. 

Such mulick as before was never made, 

Buc when of old the fons of morning tung. Milton. 

All the adtions of his life were ripped up and 
furvcyed, and all malicious glofies made upon all 
he had faid, and all he had done. Clarendon. 

Says Carneades, fince neither you nor Í love re- 
petitions; I thall not now make any of what elie 
was urged apainit Themittius. Boyle. 

The Phentcians md: claim to this man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention of letters. Hale. 

What hope, O Pantheus! whither can we run? 
Where make a ftand? and what may yet be done? 

Drydene 


MAK 


While merchants make long voyages by fea 
Toget eftates, he cuts a fhorter way. Dryden. 

To what end did Ulyffes sake that journey ? 
Æneas undertook it by the commandment of his 
father’s ghoft. k Dryden. 
+ He that will make a good ufe of any part of his 
Jife, muft allow a large partion of it to recreations 

Lockee 
Make fome requeft, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requet comply. Addifone 

Were it permitted, he fhould make the tour of 
the whole fyftem of the fun. Grbutbnote 

8. To caule to have any quality. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, 
as to wake their fentence weightier than any bare and 
naked conceit to the contrary. Hackere 

I will make your cities waite. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her huiband hath utterly made them void on the 
day he heard them. Numb. xxx. 126 

When he had madea convenient room, he fet 
it in awail, and madeitfat with iron. Wif. xiii. Ige 

He made the water wine. Fobn, ive 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the delite of 
batue with Wailer, to wake even all accounts. 

Clarendom 

[bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

Permitted you to fight for this-ufurper ; . 
All to make fure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'de Dryden 

In refpe&t of aéhons within the reach of fuch a 
power in him, a nian feems as free as it is poffible 
for freedom to woke him. Locke. 

9- To bring into any ftate or condition. 

l have made thee agod to-Pharaoh. Exod. vii. re 

Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet {fracl. T Gevefise 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 

Exodus, ile 

Ye have troubled me to make me to ftink among. 
the inhabitants. Gen. XXiVe 30a 

He made himfelf of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a fervant. Pbil. ii. 7 

He thould be made mamfelt to Ifrael. 

Jobn, i. 360 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myfelf fervant unto ail, that I might gain the 
more. 1 Cor. ix019¢ 

He hath mede me a by-word of the people. 

Fob, XVile 6e 

Make ye him drunken; for he magnified him- 
felf againit the Lord. Jer. xlviii. 266 

Joleph was not willing to stake her a publick ex- 
ample. Matthew, is 19o 

By the affiftance of this faculty we have all 
thofe ideas in our underftandings, which, though 
we do not aCtually contemplate, yet we can bring. 
in fight, and make appear again, and. be the objects 
of our thoughts. Locke. - 
` The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate diunkennefs by bringing a drunken man 
into their company, and thewing them what a beaft 
he made of himfeif. Watt $e 

10. To form; to fettle; to eftablihh. 

Thofe who are wife in courts 

Muke fciendthips with the minifters of ftate, 
Nor feek the ruins of 2 wretched exile. Rowe. 
11. To hold; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the fybih makes abode. Dryden. 
12. To fectre from diltrefs ; to eftablith 
in riches or happinefs. 

He hath given her this monumental ring, and 
thinks himíelf made in the unchafte compofition. 

Sbakefpearee 
This is the night, 
That either makes me, oc furedves me quite. Shakefe 

Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a {mile or frown, 

Who as by one he did our nation raife, 
So now he wich another pulls us down. 


13. To fuffer; to incur. 
The lofs, was private that I made; 
‘Twas but myfeif J loft ; I loft no legions. Dryden. 


He accufeth Neptune unjuftly, who makes thip- 
wreck a fecond times Bacone 


I4. Lo 


Dryden. 
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g. To Mare away with. To deftroy; 
to kill; to make away. This phrafe 
is improper. 

The women of Greece were feized with an un- 
accountable melancholy, which difpofed feveral of 
them to make eevay with themfelves. Addifon. 
6. JoMaks for. ‘To advantage ; to fa- 

vour. 

Compare with indifferency thefe difparities of 
times, and we shall plainly perceive, that they make 
Jor the advantage of England at this prefent time. 

Bacon's War with Spain» 

None deny there is a God, but thofe for whom 
it maketh that there were no God. Bacon's Ejjays. 

] was alfur'd, that nothing was dciign'd 
Againft thee but fafe cuitody and hold 5 
That made for me, 1 knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprize. 

i Milton. 
7. To Make up for. To compenfate; to 
be in ftead. 

Have you got a fupply of friends to make up 
for thote who are gone ? Swift to Popes 
8. To Make with. To concur. 

Antiquity, cuftém, and confent, in the:church 
of God, making with that which law doth eftablith, 
are themfelves moft fufficient reafons to uphold 
the ‘fame, unlefs fome notable’ publick inconve- 
nience enforce the contrary. Hooker. 


Make. 2. f. [from the verb.] Form; 


ftructure ; nature. | 
Thofe mercurial fpirits, which were only lent 
the earth to fhew men their folly; in admiring it, 
poflefs delights of a nobler make and nature, which 
antedate immortality. Glanville. 
Upon the deccafe of a lion the beafts met to 
chule aking: feveral put up, but one was not of 
make for a king; another wanted brains or ftrength. 
L’Eftrange. 
Is our perfection of fo frail a make, 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and fhake? Dryden. 
Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
Portfoken of fo feeble.a make, as not to bear car- 
riage to the Royal Exchange. Addifen's Freebolder. 
Je may be with fuperior fouls as with gigantick, 
which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, ‘like 
the old heroes of that make, commit fomething 
near extravagance. Pope. 
Make. n f. ‘[maca, gemaca, Saxon.] 
Companion ; favourite friend. 
The clf therewith aftonied, 
Upftarted lightly from his loofer make, 
And his unfteady weapons ‘gan in hand to take. 
i Fairy Queen. 
Bid her therefore herfelf‘foon ready make, 
To wait on love amongt his lovely crew ; 
When every one that miffeth then her make, 
Shali be by him amearft with penance due. 
Spenfer. 
For fince the wife town 
Has let the {ports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
"The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and pofies, 
And the wipers for their nofes. Ben Jonfon`s Ocvls. 


Ma‘cepare. n. f. [make and debate.) 


Breeder of quarrels. 
Love in her paffions, like a right makebate, 
whifpered to both fides arguments of quarrel. 
Sidney. 
Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
makebate:, who inflame {mall quarrels by a thou- 


_. fand ftories. Swift. 
“Ma‘xer. n. f [from make.] 
3 .The Creator.’ 
Both in bim, in al things, as is meet, 
he univerfal Maker we may praife. Milton. 


This the divine Cecilia found, 
And t her Maker's praile confin'd the found. Pope. 
Such plain roofs as piety could raife, 


And only veca! with the Maker's praifes. ` Pepe. 


MAL 
“The power of reafoning was given us by our 
Maker to purfue truths. Warts’s Logicke 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man in Tutkey is of fome trade; Sultan 
` Achmet was a maker of ivory rings. 
Notes on the Odyffcy. 

I dare promifé her bolély what few of her makers 
of vifits and compliments dare to do. Pope's Lettérs. 

3. One who fets any thing id its proper 
Rate. 
You be indeed ‘makers or marrers of al! men's 
manners within the realm. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 
MAKEPEACE. a. f. [make and peace.] 
Peacemaker; reconciler. 
To be a makcpeace fhall become my age. Stak. 
Ma’keweiGut. a. f- [make and weight. | 
Any fmall thing thrown in to make up 
weight. 

Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous tafk 
Of loving friend delights. - 

MALACHITE. 2./. 

This ftone is fometimes intirely green, but 
lighter than that of the nephritick ftone, fo asin 
colour to refemble the leaf of the mallow, parayr, 
from which it has its name; though fohetimes it 
is veined with white, or fpotted with blue or black. 

Woodward. 

Ma‘tavy. 2. f. [maladie, French.] A 

difeafe; a diftemper; a diforder of 
body ; ficknefs. 


Better it is to be private 
In forrow’s torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a 
palace, 

Nurfe inward maladies, which have not {cope to 
be breath'd out. Sidney. 
Phyficians firft require, that the malady be known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to Cure and re- 
dreís it. Spenfer, 
Say, can you faft ? your ftomachs are too young : 
And abftinence engenders maladies. _ Shakefpcare. 
An accidental violence of motion has removed 

that malady that has baffled the fkill of phyficians. 
South. 


Philips. 


_ Love's a malady without a cure; 
Fierce love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart ; 
He fires within, and biffes at my heart. Dryden. 

MALA NDERS. 2. f. [from mal andare, 
Italian, zo go ill.) A dry {cab on the 
pattern of horfes. 

MA‘’LAPERT.” adj. [mal and pert.) 
Saucy; quick with impudence ; {pright- 
ly without refpect or decency. 

Peace, mafter marquis, you are malapert ; 
Your fire new ftamp of honour is fcarce current. 

Shakefpeare. 

If thou darft tempt me further, draw thy 

fword. 

—What, what? nay, then, I muft have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 

Skakef. Twelfth Night. 

‘Are you growing walapert ? Will you force me 
make ufe'of my authority ? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

Ma‘LtaperTness- 2.f. [from malapert.} 
Livelinefs of reply without decency ; 
quick impedence; faucinefs. 

MA'LAPERTLY. adv. [from malapert.] 
Impudently ; faucily. 

To MALA'XATE. v. a. [pararle.] To 
foften, or knead to foftnefs, any body. 

MALAXA rion. n. f. [from malaxate.] 
The aé of foftening. 

Mare. ‘adj. (male, French; mafculus, 
Latin.) Of the fex that begets, not 
bears young ; not female. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who 
by the diffeétion of the mother, were laid open to 
the world ? Locke. 

You are the richeft perfon ia the common- 


Mave. n. f. 


MALECONTE'NT. 
MALECONTE NTED. § 


MAL / 


wealth; you have no wale child; your daughters 
are all married to wealthy patricians. Swifte 
The he of any {pecies. 
In moft the male is the greater, and in fome few 
the female. Bacon. 
There be more males than females, but in differ- 
ent proportions. Graunt's Bills of Morality. 


MaLE, in compofition, fignifies i//; from 


male, Latin; male, old French. 


MALEADMINISTRA TION. 2./. Bad ma- 


nagement of affairs. | 
From the practice of the wifeft nations, when a 
prince was laid alde for «maleadminifiration, the 
nobles and people did refume the adminiftration 
of the fupreme power. Swift. 
A general canonical denunciation, is that which 
is made touching fuch a matter as properly belongs 
to the ecclefiaftical court, for, that a fubjcct de- 
nounces his fuperior fur maleadminifirarion, or a 
wicked life. hfe Parergone 
2 adj. [male and con- 
tent.) Difcon- 
tented ; diffatisfied. 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
‘That you ftand penfive, as'half malecontent P 
Shakefpearce 
Poor Clarance! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? 1 will provide thee. 
Shakefpearee 


The king, for fecuring his ftate againft muti- ` 


- nous and maleczntented fubjećts, who ‘might have 
refuge in Scotland, fent a folemn ambaffage to 
conclude a peace. Bacone 

They cannot fignalize themfelves as malecontcntsy 
without breaking through all the: fofter virtues. 

Addijon's Freeholder. 

The ufual way in defpotick governments is to 

confine the ma/econtent to fome cattle. Addifone 


MALECONTE NTEDLY. adu. [from måle- ` 


content. | With difcontent. 


MALECONTE NTEDNESS. 2./. [from male- 


content.) Difcontentednefs ; want of af- 
fection to government. 

They would afcribe the laying down my paper 
to a fpirit of malecontentedne/s. Spcftatore 


Macepi‘cTeD. aaj. (maledi@us, Latin.] 


Accurfed. Dig. 


MALEDICTION. n. f. [malediGion, Fn 
maledi@io, Latin.] Curie; execration 3. 


denunciation of evil. 
Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
To wretched me, the latt, worft malcdifion. Sidney» 
The true original caufe, divine malediftion, laid 


by the fin of man upon thefe creatures which God" 


hath made for the ufe of man, was above the reach 
of natural capacity. Hookera 

In Spain they ftaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of male- 
diffions; @hich, upon the prince's arrival in the 
weft, did vanith into praifese Wottone 


Matera cTion. 2. f. [male and facie, 


Latin.] A crime; an offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcene, 
Been firuck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Sbakelpe 


Macera‘cTor. 2. f. [male and facio, 


Latin.) An offender againit law; a 
criminal ; a guilty perfon. 
A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monftrous malcfaPor. Shakef. Ant. and Clecpe 
Fear his word, i 
As much as malefafors do your fword. Rofcemmon. 
It is a fad thing when men fhall repair to the 
miniftry, not for preferment but refuge ; like male- 
faétors tlying to the altar, only to fave their Se 
outhe 
If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 
Th’ unmanner'd malefaéor is arraign’de Drydens 
The malefaftor goat was laid 
On'Bacchye’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
Maur Fick, 
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Mave’ricxs 2 aaj. [maleficus, Latin.) 
Mare rigue, $ Mifchievous; hurtful. 
vel Di&. 
MALEPRA CTICE. n.f. [male and prac-f 
tice.| , Practice contrary to:rules. 
MALE vorence. 2. f: [malevolentia, Lat. ] 
-NI will; inclination@go hurt others; 
malignity. 3 


iMAA L 


b, Unfavourable; ill-difpofed to any one; 

~ malicious. 
Witchcraft may be by operation of malign fpirits. 
Bacon. 


If in the conftellations war were`fprung, 
Two planets, rushing trom afpect malign 
Of fierceft oppofition, in mid fky 
Should combat, and their jarring {pheres confound. 
Milton. 
Of contempt, and the malign hottile influence 
it has upon government, every man's experience 
will inform him. Stuth. 
2. Infectious ;.fatal to, the body ; peftilen- 
tial. 
~ He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwatds, endangereth malign ulcers 
‘and pernicious impofthumations.” Bacon's E/ffays. 
To Mari‘cn. v. a. [from the adjéRive. } 


The fon of Duncan 
Lives in the Englifh court; and îs receiv’d 
Of the moft pious Edward with fuch grace, 
_ That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high refpect. Shakefp. Macheth. 
M ALE VOLENT. adj. [malevolus, Latin. ] 
Ill-difpofed towards others; unfavour- 
able; malignant. 


MAL 


MALIONAUT LY. aduy. [from malignant.) 
With ill intention ; malicioufly ; mif- 
hisvoully, , 
Now arriving 
At place of posency, and {way o` th’ ftate, 
If he thould still malignanyly remain 
Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curfes.to yourtelyes.. > Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 
Matrcner. n.f. [from malign. | 
1. One who regards anotber with ill will. 
I thought it neceffary.to juftify my charatter 
in point of cleanlinefs, which my maligners call in 
queition. Swwifte 
2. Sarcaftiea) cenfurer. 
Such “as ‘thefe. are philofophy’simaligners, »who 
»prohounce the moft generous contemplations, need- 
lefs unprofitable tubtieties. Glarville. 


»MALIGNity. mf [malignité, French. ] 


_ Lhave thee in my arma, 
Though our malevolent ftars have ftruggled hard, 
And held us long afunder. Dryden's King Artbur. 
Mae’vorentiy. adv. [from malevo- 
dence.] Malignly; malignantly ; with, 
ill-will. l so 
. The oak did not only refent his fall, but vin+ : 
dicate him from afperfions malevolently caft upon 
him. Hotvel a 
Ma LICE. 2. f. [malice, Fr. malitia, Lat. | 
1. Badnefs of defign; deliberate mifchief. 
God hath forgiven. me many fins of: ma/ice, and 
therefore fusely he will pity my infirmities. 
l : Taylor's Holy Livinga | 
2. Ill intention. to any one 5 dehre of 
Duncan is in his grave ; 


hurting. aa 

Malee domefick, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further! © Sbakefpeare's Machetbé 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 


1. To regard with envy of malice. 5 

The people practifed what mifchiefs arid villanies 

they will again private’men, ‘whom! they malign, 
by, ftealing their goods, jor (murdering them. 

i Spenjer on Ireland. 
..Itis hardly to be thought that any ‘governor 
“fhould fo malign his fucceffor, as to fufter an evil 

to grow up which ‘he might timely have kept 
under. ¢*% . Spevifer on Ireland : 
Strangers confpired together’ againt™ him, and 
malignéd him in the wildetnefs. © Ecc/us. xtve 18. 

__ Ifit is a pleafure to be envied and fhot'at, to be 
maligned ftanding, and to be defpifed' falling ; then 
is it a pleafttre to’be’ great, and to be able to difpofe 
„of men’s fortuncs. South. 

2! To mifchief'; "fo hurt} to*harm. 

MALIGNANCY. 2. /, [from malignan.] | 

Malevolence; malice ; unfavourable- 

nefs. 4 


1. Malice ; maliciouinefs. 

Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On ftubborn fate, orundifcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the lawlefs foldiers known, 

And made the whole malignity their own. | Tiche!. 
z. Contrariety to life; “deftruive ten- 

dency. , 

» Whether. any tokens of poifon did, appear, re- 

ports “are various; his phyficians difcerned an in- 

vincible malignity in his difeafe. Hayward. 

No redrefs could be obtained with any vigour pro- 
portionable to the maligrity of that far-{pread dif- 
cafe. King Charles. 

3. Evilnefs of nature. 

This ews the high malignity of fraud, that in 
the natural courfe of ittends to the deftru€tion of 
common life, by deftroying truft agd*mutual’con- 
fidenteXDOM) GPa WTADI TAN Salb. 

Mariiconry: advaffromimaligg. jt Ea- 


* d ` t ! 
My ‘tars fhinesdarkly over me; the malignancy of 


: 
a 


Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 

In meditated fraud and malice, bent $ 

On man’s deftruction, maugre what might hap 

Of heavier on himfelf, fearlefs return’d. Milten. 
Jo Matice. v, a. {from the noun.] To 

regard with ill-will. Obfolete. 

Tbe caufe why he this fly fo maliced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 


I crave your leave that I'may bear my evils alone. 
“bakelpeark, 


z. Deftructive tendency. 


cording to the degree of» its malignancy, ‘eithet 
proves €alily.curable, or elfe it «proceeds, in its ve- 
nome 


_my fate might, perhaps, dittemper yours; thefetore |. 


Theinfe€tion doth produce a ubo, which, ac- [ 


vioufly ; with ill wilt; mifchievoufly, 
Leftryou. think ‘Perailly more than teach, 
Or praife maligmj’arts T cannot reach; 
Let me tor once prefume t’ inftruét the times. 
1 twit ore iag Popes 

Ma‘cxin.2.f. [from mal, of Mary, and 

kia,the diminutive termination.] A 

kind of mop made of clots for {weep- 


The moft fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his y ien was vanquithed. Spenfer. 
Mati‘cious, adj. [malicieux, Fr. mali- 
tiofus, Latin.) Ill difpofedto any one; 
intending ill ; malignant. 
, We muf not ftint i 
Our neceffary aétions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers ; which. ever 
As rav’nous fifhes do a vettel follow 
That is new-trimm'ds" Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 
I grant him bloody, 
Sadden, malicious, {macking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Sbhake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Thou know’ft what malicicus foe, 
Envying our happinefs, and of his own 
Defpairing, fecks to work u: woe and hame. 
Milton. 
The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick’ 
confpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 
, Harvey on Confumptions, 
“Matrcrousty. adv. [from malicious. ] 
With malignity; with intention of mif- 
chief. 
: An intrigue between his, majefty and a junto of 
minifters malicioufly bent againit ane, broke out, 
, and had like to have ended in my utter deftru€tion. 
J : Swift, 
Macrciousness. n.f. [from malicious. } 
Malice; intention of mifchief to an- 
other. i i 
Not out of envy.or malicioufneft, 
Do I forbear to crave your fpecial aide: 
Mauicn. adj. [maligne, French; malig- 
» wut, Latins "the g is mute or liquef; 
cert.) ' HME j 


Herbert) | 


Wijeman's Surgery, 

MaLi'GNANT. adj. [ malignant, French. ] } 

t: Malign; envious; unpropitious; ma: 
licious ; mifchievoùs ; intending or ef- 
fecting ill. | 


O malignant and ill-boading ftars ! 
Now art thou,come unto.a fcaft.of death. Shakefp, 
Not friended by his with to your high perfon, 
His Will is moĝ malignant, and it ftretches ` 
Beyond you to your triends. Shake/p. Henry VIII, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 
They have feen all other notions befides their 
own- reprefented inYa falfa and malignant light; 
whereupon they judge and condemn at once. 
< Watts’: Improvement of the Mind, 
2i Hoftile to life: as, malignant fevers. 
They hold, that the caufe of the goutis.a ma- 
ligrant vapour that falls upon the jpint;, that the 
Swelling is a kindnefs in nature, that calls. down 
humours.to:damp'the malignity. of .thc vapours, 


ing ovens; thefice a frightful’ figure of 
clouts drefled up; thence a dirty wench. 
: Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins’ 

» Her richeft lockram ‘bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb'ring the'walls toeyehim. Shake/p. Coriolanuse 
Mau. n. f. (malleus, Latin, a hammer. ] 

1. A kind of beater or hammer. 

He took anall, and after having hollowed the 
handle, and that part which’ ftrikes the ball, he 
enclofed'in them foveral drugs. Addifon's Speatore 

2. A ftroke; ablow. Not in ufe. 
With mighty mall, 
The monfter mercilefs him made.to fall. Fairy Que 

Give that rev’ernd head a mall 
Or two,\or three againft a wall. Hudibrase 

3» A. walk where they, formerly played 
“with malls and balls... Afo//is, in Ilan- 
à dick, an/areavor walkefpread with fhells. 


i 


andithereby ae aF A tore epin Torp a This the beau monde. fhal from the mall furvey, 
Th’ enquiry, where difeafe could enter in ; , “@And hail with mufickits propitious ray. Pope. 
How thofe malignant atoms forc’d their way, Fo May. v.a. [from the noun}...To 
What .in the faultleis frame they found to make beat or ftrike with a mall. 
their prey ? `, Dryden, | Ma’tiarn. n. f. [malart, French.) The 
oa 


Marvonanr. 2 f. as 
1. A man of ill intention, malevoléntly 
_ difpofed. Are . 
Occafion was taken, by feveral malignants, (ee 
Cretly to. undermine his great authority in the 


drake of the wild:duck. 
W Añtohy'chps ön hid (ewwings like'a doating mal- 
Jard, Tyo ‘i 
Leaving. the fightin heights Shake »Anteand Cleop. 
The» birds that are.moft eafy tobe drawn are 
mallardyfhuveler;tand goofe. Peachamon Drawing. 


church of Chrift. Hookers F : 

2. It was a word ufed.of the, defenders Sted halen Bi A ARG pea the 
of the church and monarchy by the wings. Walton's Anglere 
rebel fectaries in the civil ware, MALLEABI'LITY, n. f. [from malleable.] 

M 2 Quality 


MAL 


Quality of enduring the hammer; qua- 
lity of fpreading under the hammer. 
Suppofing the nominal effence of gold to be a 
body of fuch a peculiar colour and weight, with 
the malleability and fufibility, the real effence is 
that conititution on which thefe qualities and their 
union depend. Locke. 
Ma'LLEABLE adj. (malleable, French ; 
from malleus, Latin, `a hammer.] Ca- 
pable of being fpread by beating: this 
is a quality poffefled in the moft emi- 
ment degree by gold, it being more 
ductile than any other metal ;,and_ is 
oppolite to friability or brittlenefs. 
Quincy. 
Make it more ftrong for falls; though it come 
not to the degree to be mu:leable: Bacon. 
The beaten foldier proves moft manful, 
That like his Sword endures the anvil ; 
And juitly's held more formidab‘e, 
Vhe more his valour’s mad/eatle. Hudibras. 
if the body is.compaét, and, bends or yields 
inward to, prcilion without any fliding of its parts, 
itis hard and elaftick, returning to its figure with 
a force iing from_the mutual attra€tion of its 
parts: if the parts fide upon one another, the body 
is malicuble or foit. Twron’s Opticks. 


Ma LLEABLENÉSS. n.. f. [from malle- 
Quality of enduring the ham- 


able. | 
mer; malleability ; dudility. 

The bodies of moft: ufe that are fought for out 
of che-earth are the metals, which are diftinguithed 
from_other, bodics by tbeiz weight, fufibility, and 
malieablenefss Sirs sal ioi ge Locke. 

Jo Ma‘tieate. v.'a, [from. malleus, 
Lat. } To hammer.;\to forge or fhape 
by the hammer. v r ciho» 

He firit found’out the art of melting and mal- 
kuting metals, and makingrthem ufeful for tools. ` 

. Dertam. 
Ma’ LLET. n. f. [ malleus, Lat.] A wooden 
hammer. ‘ 

The veffel-foddered up wastwarily truck with a 
wooden mailet, and therehy compryffed. Boyle. 

Theirleft-hand: dves the calking iron guide, | 

d- Theratding m/let with the right they lift’ Dryds 
Ma tiows. n.f. {malva, Latin; metepe, 
Saxon.]  A-plant. 


Shards or madiows for the pot, 


_. That keep the loofen'd body: found. Dryden. 
Ma taser. 2./. ' ; 
1. A fort of grape. 
2. Akind.of wine. z 
Merheglin, wert, ‘and mala fey.) ~; Shake/peare. 


MALT. 2.\/.+ [mealt, 5 Saxon ; mout, 
Dutch.} Grain tteeped -in water and 
fermented, then dried on a kiln. 

Beer hath mat firft infufed in the liquor, and js 

afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon's Nar. Hifl. 
MA LTDUST: 2. f. [malt and duft] 

Malt-duft is 'an'enricher of barren land, and a 

great improver of baleye! Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 

Ma‘currroor. nij. [maltandyioor.}) X 
floor to'dry malt. ™ +» 

Empty the carn from the ciftern into the walt; 
foor. Mortimer’s Hufbundry. 

JoMattT. v nè © ew 

3. To make malt... 

2. To be made malt. | 

` To houfe iit green it wilk mow-burn, which 
` will make it male worfe. = Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

Ma LTDRINK. a. f [malt and drink.j 

All nzaltdrinks may be boiled into the confiftence 
of eSlimy fyrup. Flayer on tbe Humeurs, 

Mairuorse. n.f. (male and bor/e.| It 
feems to have been, in Shake/peare’s 
time, aterm of reproach for a dull 
dolt, 


M AN 


You peafant fwain, you wherfon, you maith or/e 

drudge. Shahe/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Mome, maltborfe,, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. 

Shakefpcare. 

Ma‘trmane } am fi [from malr.] One 
Ma‘itster.$ who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the malfer! how fine it will found ! 


pity 
Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's 
fide; but he unfortunately taught hér to drink 
brandy, of which fhe died; and Tom is now a 
journeyman malter. Swift. 


Matva'ceous. adj. (malva, Latin.] 
Relating to mallows. | ee 
Matversa TION. n. /. [French.] 
fhifts; mean artifices ; 
fraudulent tricks. 
Mam. 


Mamma’. f 


wicked ‘and. 
nf. [mamma, Latin: this 
word is faid to be found 


for the compellation of mother in: all 


languages ; and is therefore fuppofed 
tobe the firft fyllables that a.child pro- 
nounces.] The fond word for mother. 
Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could fpeak ; 
Indeed, mammu, I did not know ye; 
Alas! how ealy. my miftake, 
I took you for your likencis Cloe. Prizr. 
Little matters and miffes are great impediments 
to fervants; the reinedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales to pappa and mamma. Swift. 
Mamme’s tree. n. f. 
The maynace tree hath arofaccous flower, which 
* afterwards becomes an almoft fpherical flefhy fruit, 
~ containing two or three feeds inclofed in hard rough 
~* fhells. Miller. 
Ma’muet. n. /. [from mam or mamma. | 
A ‘puppet, a figure dreffed up. Hanmer. 
Kate; this is no world 
- To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Shak, 


Ma°MMIFORM. adj. [mammiforme, Fr. 
mamma and forma, Lat} Having the 
fhape of paps or dugs. 

Ma mmr LLARY. adj. mammillatre, Fr. 
mammillaris, Latin.) Belonging to the 

aps or dugs. á 

MA’MMOCK. n. /. A large thapelefs 
piece. s 

The ice was broken into large-mammocks. 

; James's Voyage. 
To Ma’mMock. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To tear; to break ; to pull to pieces. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and he 

-did fo fet his teeth, and did tear it! Oh, L warrant, 
how he mamnocke it! Shakelpeare’s Coriolanus, 

MA MMON. n: f..[Syriack.}] Riches. 

MAN. a: / (man, mon, Saxon. ] 

1. Human being. 

The king is but a man as I am; the violet 
fmells to him as it doth to me; the clement thews 
to him a¢it-doth to me; all his fenfes have but 
human conditions. Shakefpeare. 

All’ the weft bank of Nilus is’ poffeffed by an 
idolatrons, man-eating nation. Brerewood. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man defign'd, 
Confeious of thought. ‘Dryden's Ovid. 

Nature in war Capacious fouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreifive of their thought; 
In man the god defcends, and joys to find . 
The narrow image of.his greater mind. Creech. 

A combination of the ideas of a certain Azure, 
with the powers of motion and reafoning joined to 
fubftance, make the ordinary idea of a man Locke. 

On human aétions reafon though you can, 

It may be reafon, butit is not man. Pope's Epines. 

2. Nota woman. 

Bring forth menichildren only ! 

For thy, undaunted metal fhould. compofe 
Nothing but males. Skatcfpeare's Macbeth. 
rk 


Bad | 


MAN 


I had not fo much of mar in me, Ten 


But ali my mother came into minc eyes, 
And gave me upto tears. Shakejprars's Henry Ve 
Every man child fhail be circumeifed. e 
Gen. XViie 100 
Cencus, a woman once, and once a maa, 
But coding in the fex the firit began. Dryd. reid 
A long time fince the cuitom began, among 
people of quality, to keep mcn cooks ot the French 
nation. s Ssvifte 
3. Nota boy. 
The nurfe s legends are for truth receiv'd, ~ 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'de 
n Drydens 
4. A fervant; an attendant; a depen- 
dant. 7 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preferves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that kecp a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ftrife: 
Forf my men muft praifes have, : 
~ What then mutt I that kecp the knave? Sidneye 
My brother's tervants 
Were then my tellows, now they are my men. Shakefe 
‘Such gentlemen as are his majefty's own fworn 
fervants thould be preferred to‘ the charge of his 
majetty’s fhips; choice being made of men of 
valour and, capacity, rather than to employ other 
Men's mere Raleigh's Effayse 
Land my man will prefently go ride . 
Far as the Cornifh mount. : 
5- A word of familiar addrefs, bordering 
on contempt. _ ) 
You may partake of any thing we fay : 
We {peak no treafon, man, Shake/peare’s Rich. IIIe 
6. Itis ufed in a loofe fignification like 
the French on, one, any one. 
This fame young fober-blooded boy doth not 
love me, nor a man cannot make him laugh. 
i Skakefp:are's Henry IVe 
A man in an infant may diicover the affertion 
to be impoffible, More's Divine Dialoguese 
He is a good-natured man, and will give as much 
as 2 man would defire. Stilling fleet. 
By ten thoufand of them a man fhall not be able 
to advance one ftep in knowledge. Tiliotfon’s Serme 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects 
to purfue, nor be taken off trom’ thofe they have 
* once fixed on; but run away with a oman, in purfuit 
of thofe ideas they have in vicw. Locke. 
A man would expect to find fome antiquities ; 
but all they have.to show of this nature is an old 
roftrum of a Roman thip. Audifor. 
A man might make a pretty land{cape of his,owa 
plantation. Alidifon, 
7. One cf uncommon qualifications. 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickkam, 
I dare do all that.may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 
— What beaft was't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durft do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be fo much more the man. Shakefpear:’s Machethe 
He tript me behind, being down, infulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, i 
That worthied him. Shak: foezre’s King Leare 
Will reckons he fhould not have been the man 
he is, had nut he broke windows, and knocked 
down conftables, when he was a young fellow. 
Addifon's Spettator. 
8. A human being qualified in any par- 
ticular manner. 
Thou art but a youth, and he a men of war from 
his youth. 3 Samuel, xvii. 33. 
g. Individual, 
In matters of equity between man and man, 
our Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour 
in the place of myielt, and myfelf in the place of 
my ne:ghbour. Wasts’s Logick. 
10. Not a beatt. 
Thy face, bright Centaur, autumin's heats retain, 
The foftcr feafon fuiting to the man. Creech. 


11. Wealthy 


Cow'leye À 


MAN 


it. Wealthy or independent perfon : to 
this fenfe fome refer the following pai- 
fage of Shake/peare, others to the fenie 
next foregoing. 
~ There would this monfter make a man; any 
ftrange beaft there makes a man. Shak fp. Timp.f. 
‘What poor man would not c a gteat burthen 
of gold to be made a man for Pm Tillotj-n. 
12.. When a perion is not in his fenies, 
we fay, he is not his own man. Ain/w. 
13. A moveable piece at chefs ordraugnts. 
(14. Man ofacar. A fhip of war. 
A Flemith man of sar lighted upon them, 
__ and overmaitered them. Carew’s Survey of Cornw. 
Yo Man. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4. To furnifh with men. 
Your fhips are not well mazn'd; 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. SLcke/p. 
There ftands the cattle by yond tuft-of trees, 
Marnn’`d with three hundred men. Shak. Rich. Il. 

A A navy, to fecure the feas, is mann'd; 


Po 


_ And forces fent. Daniel's Civil War. 
4 It hath been agreed, that cither of them ‘fhould 
fend certain fhips to fea well manned, and apparel- 

* ded to fight. Hayward. 


Their fhips go as long voyages as any, and are for 
their burdens as well manned. Raleigh's Effays. 
He had murned it with a great number of tall 
foldiers, more than for the proportion of the cattle. 


Baccne 
) They man their boats, and all their young men 
arm. Waller. 


The Venetians could fet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred gallies, and ten galeafes ; though I can- 
~ not conceive how they could man a fleet of half 
the number. Addifen on Italy. 
Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 
~a "they had manned out a fleet of two hundred men of 
war. Arbuthnot. 
2. To guard with men. 
See, how the furly Warwick mans the wall. 
Shakefpeare. 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 
To fally from one port, or man one publick wall. 
E ee Tate. 
3. To fortify ; to ftrengthen. 
: Advife how war may be beft upheld, 
Mann d by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. Milton. 
bé Theodofius having manned his foul with proper 
A reflexions, exerted himfelf in the bet manner he 
could, to animate his penitent.  Addifon's Spett. 
4. To tame a hawk. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call ; 
That is, to watch her. Shake/peare. 
ç. To attend; to ferve; to wait on as a 


man or fervant. 

_ Thou wherefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
= worn in my cap than to wait at my heels: I was 

never manned with agate till now. Shake/peare. 

+ They difil their hufbands land 
“In decu€tions, and are mann’d 

With ten empiricks in their chamber, 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben Fenfon's Fore/. 
6. To cire& in hoftility ; to point; to 
‘aim. An obfolete word. 

Man but a ruth againft Othello’s brea, 
And he retires. Shake/peare’s Othello. 


MANACLES. n.f. [manicles, French ; 


the hands; shackles. 
For my fake wear this glove ; 
It is 4 munacle of love. Sbhakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
: Thou 
Muf, asa foreign recreant, be led 
With maracle: alongour ftreets. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Do€rine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
üke monacles on the right-hand. Ecelss. xxi. 19. 
i The law good men court their ornament and 
_ protection; o:hezs, their muracles and oppreffion. 
King Charles. 


manica, from manus, Lat.) Chain for 


MAN 
To Ma’nacte. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To chain the hands; to fhackle. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And maracle the bearward in their chains. Sbhalefp. 
Pil manacle thy neck and fect together. Shake/p. 
Js it thus you ufe ‘this monarch, to manacle 
and thackle him hand and foot? Arbuth. and Pope. 
To MANAGE. v. a. [menager, French. | 
1. To congue ; to Carry on. i 
The fathers had managed the charge of ido- 
fatry againft the heathens. Stilling fleet. 
Let her at leaft the vocal brafs infpire, 
And tell the nations in ng vulgar frain, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths J gain. 
Prior. 
2. To train a horfe to graceful aétion. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, ma% 
naging his horfe, and charging and difcharging his 


lance. Knolles. 
They vault from hunters to the manag'd fteed. 
Yeung. 


3. To govern; to make traétable. 

Let us ftick to our point, and we will manage 

Bull I'll warrant you. Arbuthnot’s Fobn Bull. 
4. To wield ; to move or ufe eafily. 

Long tubes are cumberiome, and {carce to be 

ealily mcnoged. Newton. 
5- To hufband; to make the object of 
caution. 

There is no more to manage! If I fall, 

It thall be like myfelf ; a fetting fun 
Should leave a tract of glory in the fkies. Dryden. 

The lefs he had to lose, the lefs he car‘d 

To manage loathfome lite, when love was the reward. 

Dryden. 

6. To treat with caution or decency ; this 

1s a phrafe merely Gallick, not to be 
imitated, 

Notwithftanding it was fo -much his intereft to 
manage his proteftant tubjeéts in the country, he 
made over his principality to France. Addifen. 

To Manace. v. x. To fuperintend 
affairs; to tranfat. . 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grane 

What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. Dryd. 
MANAGE. n. f. [me/nage, menage, Fr.] 
I. Conguét ; adminittracion. 

To him put 

The manage of my ftare. Shake/peare's Tempeft. 

This might have been prevented, 

With very eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft - 

With fearful, bloody iffue arbitrate. Shake/peare. 

For the rebels which ftand out in Ireland, 
Expedient marage muft be made, my liege, 

Ere further leifure yield them further mcans- 

Shakefpeare. 

Young men, in the conduét and manage of 
aétions, embrace more than they can hold, and ftir 
more than they can quiet. Bacon. 

The plea of a good intention will ferve to 
fanctify the worlt actions; the proof of which is 
but too manifeit from that fcandalous doétrine of 
the jefuits concerning the direction of the inten- 
tion, and likewife trom the whole manage of the 
late rebellion. South. 

2. Ufe; inttrumentalicy. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to 
be hoped ; for quickfilver will not endure the m2- 
nage of the fire. Bacon. 

3- Government of a horfe. 
In thy Numbers 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding ftced. 


MAN 


Ma‘’raceasre. adj. [from manage ] 
1. Ealy in the ule; not difficult to be 
wielded or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improve- 
ment are, that they may ferve in all weathers ; and 
that the carriage may be ight and manageal le. 

Bacon's FE ffayse 

Very long tubcs are, by reafon of their length, 
apt to bend, and fhake by pending fo as to caufe a 
continual trembiing in the objcéts, whereas by con- 
trivance the glaffes are readily manageaile. Newtone 

2. Governable ; tractable. 


MA'NAGEABLENESS 2.f. [from manage- 
able.] 
1. Accommodation to eafy ufe. 

This ditagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or lefs exactnefs or manageablenefs of the inflru- 
ments employed. Boyles 

2. Tračtavlenefs ; eafinefs to be governed. 
Ma NaGEMENT n.f [ menagement, Fr.} 
le Conduct; admnittration. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, 
will procure more credit than the protoundeft 
fcience with a rough, infolent, and noify marage- 
nent. Locke on Edu-atien. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godol- 
phin was the only caute of the union. Swifts 

2. Prudence ; cunning practice. 

Mark with what managment their tribes divide ; 

Some ftick to you, and fome to tother fide. Dryd. 
3- Practice ; tranfa€tion ; dealing. 
He had great managements with ecclefiatticks in 
the view of being advanced to the pontificate. 
Addifon on Italy 
Ma‘nacer. 2. /. [from mazage. ] 
1. One who has the conduct or direction 
cf any thing. 

A fkilful manager of the rabble, fo long as they 
have but ears to hear, necds never enquire whether 
they have any underftanding. South. 

‘The manager opens his fluice every night, and 
diftributes the water into the town. Addilore 

An artful maragcr, that crept between 
His friend and fhame, and was a kind of {creen. 

Pofe. 
2. A man of frugality ; a good hufbana. 

A prince of great afpiring thoughts: in the 
main, a manager of his treafure, and yet bountiful, 
from his own motion, wherever he difcerns merit. 

Temple. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed 
with the prodigality of Ovid's wit; though he 
could have wifhed, that the matter of it had been 
a better manager. Dryden 

MANAGERY. n. f. [ menagerie, French.) 
1. Condué&; direétion ; adminiftration. 

They who mək exactly defcribe that battle, 
give fo ill an account of any conduct or difcretion 
in the managery of that affair, that pofterity wou!d 
reccive little benefit in the moft particular relation 
of it. Clarcndon. 

2. Hufbandry ; frugality. 

The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo 
well aitefted its good managery, that it is not cre- 
dible crowns are conferred gratis. Decay of Fity. 

3. Manner of ufng. 

No expert genera! will bring a company of raw, 
uhtrained men inte the field, but will, by little bloody 
fkirmifhes, intru€t them in the manner of the fight, 
and teach them the ready managery of their weapons. 

Decay of Piety 
Mana’rion, n. f. [manatio, Lat.] ‘The 
act of iffuing from fomething elfe. 


Shatefpeare, | MANCHE. `n. f. [irench.]_ A fleeve. 


The horfe you muft draw in his career with his | MANCHET. n. f [nichet, Ir, 


manage and turn, doing the curverto. 
4- Dilcipline; governance. 

Whenever we take a ftrong bias, it is not out of 

a moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a 

careful manage and difciplinc to fcp us right at firt. 

L'Eftrange. 


Peacham. 


Skinner. } 

A {mall loaf of fine bread, 
Take a finall toat of manchet, dipped in oil of 
fwect almonds. Bacon 
I love to entertain my friends with a frugal cal- 
lation ; a cup of wing, a dith of fruit, and a man. 
chete More's Diaiogsis, 
MaNncuing EL 


MAN 


Mancnine’er tree. n. fè [mancanilla, 
Latin. ] i 

The mancbineel tree isa native of the Weft In- 
dies, and grows to the fize of an oak: its wood is 
of a beautiful grain, will polith well and lait long, 
and is therefure much efteemed: in cutting down 
thofe trees, the juice of the bark muft be burnt out 
before the work is begun ; for it will raife blifters 
on the fkin, and burn holes in linens. and if it 
fhould tly into-the eyes of the labourers, thcy are 
in danger of lofing their fight: the fruit is of the 
colour and fize of the golden pippen; many Euro- 
peans have fuftered, and others loft their lives by 
eating it: the leaves abound with juice of the fame 
nature ; cattle never shelter themfelves, and fcarce- 
ly will any vegetable grow under their fhade ; vet 
goats eat this fruit without injury. Miller. 
o MA’NCIPATE. v. a. [mancipo, Lat.] 
‘l'o enflave ; to bind ; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is feldom 
varied, yet the meteors, which are in themfelves 
more unftable, and lefs mancipated to ftated mo- 
tions, are oftentimes employed to various ends. 

Hale. 
Mancipa‘tion. n. f. [from mancipate. | 

Slavery ; involuntary obligation. 
Ma‘ncipre. 2./. [manceps, Latin.) The 

fteward of acommunity ; the purveyor : 

it is particularly ufed of the purveyor 


of a college. 
Their manciple fell dangeroufly ill, 
Bread mu’ be had, their grift went to the mill: 
This fimkin moderately ftole before, 
_ Their teward fick, he robb'd them ten times more. 
Bettertcn’s Miller of Trompington. 


MANDAMUS. n. J. [Latin.] A writ 
granted by the king, fo called from the 
initial word. 

Manovarin.2.f. A Chinefe nobleman 
or magiftrate. 

MA'NDATARY. z. f. [ mandataire, French; 
from mando, Latin-]. He to whom the 
pope has, by his prerogative, and. pro- 
per right, given a mandate for his be- 
ncfice. Ayliffe. 

Ma‘xnate.n./. [mandatum, Latin.] 


1. Command. 
Her force is not any where fo apparent as in 


exprefs mandates or prohibitions, efpecially upon 


advice and confultation going before. Hooker. 
The necefity of the times caft the power of 
the three eftates upon.himfelf, that his mandates 
fhould pafs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes 
he pleafed. Hewel's Vocal Foreft. 
2. Precept; charge; commiflion, ient or 
tranfmitted. 
Who knows, 
If the fcarce bearded Czefar have not fent 
His powerful mandare to you. Shakefpeare. 
This Moor, 
Your fpecial mandate, for the ftate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. Shake/peare’s Otbelle. 
He thought the mandate forg’d, your death con- 
ccal'd. Dryden. 
This dream all powerful [uno fends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 
Dryden. 
MANDATOR. n.f. [Latin.] Dire€or. 
A perfon is faid to be a client to his advocate, 
but a matter and mandator to his prodtor. Ayliffe. 
‘Ma’nvatory. adj. [mandare, Latin.] 
Preceptive ; directory 
Ma’noseve.x.f. [mandibula,Lat.] The 
jaw ; the intrument of manducation. 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper 
jaw, as if the upper mandible did make an articula- 
tion with the cranium. Grew, 


MANDIBULAR. ad. [from mandibula, 
Lat.} Belonging to the jaw. 


MAN 


Manpi‘tion. n. f. [mandiglicne, Italian. ] 
A foldier’s coat.. Skinner. A loofe gar- 
ment; a fleevelefs jacket.) Ainfworth. 

MANDREL. 2. /. (mandrin, French.) An 
inflrument to hold in the lathe the fub- 
{tance to be turned. 

Mandrels are made with a long wooden fhatk, 
to fit Riff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned ; this mandrel is a hank, 
or pin-mandrel. Mex:n. 

MANDRAKE. n. f. [mandragoras, Latin ; 


mandragére, French. ] 

The tower of the mandrake confifts of one’ leaf 
in the fhape of a bell, and is divided at the top 
into feveral parts ; the rvot is faid to bear a refem- 
blance tothe human form. The reports of tying 
a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, and 
prevent the certain death of the perfon who dares 
to attempt fuch a deed, and of the groans emitted 
by it when the violence is offered, are equally fabu- 
lous. Miller. 

Among other virtues, mandrake has been falfely 
celebrated for rendering barrea women. fruitful: 
it has a foporifick quality, and the ancients ufed 
it when they wanted anarcotick of the moft powcr- 
ful kind. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

As curft, as harfh, and horrible to hear. Sbake/p. 
Not poppy, nor mancragoray 
Nor all the drowfy {vrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that {weet fleep. 
Shakefpeare. 

And thrieks like mandrakesy torn out of the carth, 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 
Shakefpeare. 
Go, and catch a falling ftar, 
Get with child a mandrake root. Donne. 
To Ma nvucate. V. a. [manduco, Lat. ] 
To chew; to eat. 
Manouca Ti0n.2./. [manducatio, Lat. ]} 
Eating. 

Manducation is the a&tion of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the, mouth 
before it is received into the tomach. Quincy. 

As he who is not a holy perfon does not feed 
upon Chrift, it is apparent that our marducation 
muft be fpiritual, and therefore fo muft the food, 
and confequently it cannot be natural feh. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Mane. n. f. [maene, Dutch.) ‘The hair 

which hangs down on_the neck of 
horfes, or other animals. 

Dametas was toffed from the faddle to the mane 
of the horfe, and thence tothe ground. +» Sidney. 

A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a 

jade. Tuffer. 
The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am‘rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be thook to air. Shake/p. Troils and Creffida. 


Knolles. 
Waller. 


their tales and manes on a light fire. 
A lion fhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows. 
For quitting both their fwords and reins, 
They grafp'd with all their ftrength the manes. 
Hudibras. 
MA NEATER., n. f. [man and eat.) A 
cannibal; an anthropophagite; one 
that feeds upon human flefh. 
Ma NED. adj. [from the noun.) Hav- 
ing a mane. 


that which remains of man after death. 
Hail, O ye holy wares / hail again, 
Paternal afhes ! Dryden's Virgil. 


tout; daring. 
A handful . 
Ic hag devour'd, ‘twas fo munful. 


The horfes breaking loofe, ran up and down with, 


MANES. n. f. (Latin.] Ghoft; fhade ; 


MA‘NFUL. adj. [man and full.] Bold ; 


Hudibras. 


M A N 


Ma’ NPULLY. adu: [from manful.) Bolde 
ly ; ftoutly. 

Artimefia behaved herfelf manfully in acgreat 
fight at fea, when Xerxes ftood by as a coward. — 
Abbot. 

I few him manfully in fight, 

Without falie "vantage, or bafe treachery. 
He that with this Chriftian armour manfully 
fights againft, and repels, the temptations and 
affaults of his fpiritual enemies; he that keeps his 
con{cience void of offence, hall- enjoy peace here, 
and ‘or ever. Ray on Creaticns 

Ma‘’neucness. ». f. [from manfal.} 
Stoutaefs.; boldnefs. 

Mancco’rn. n. fe (mengen, Dutch, 
mingle.} Corn of feveral kinds mixed ; 
as, wheat and rye. Itis generally pro- 
nounced mung coru. 

MA'NGANESE., n. fe [manganefa, low 
Latin.] ; À 

Manganefe is a name the glaffmen ufe for many 
diferent fubitances, that have the fame efte&t in 
clearing the foul colour’of their glatss it is properly 
an iron ore of-a poorer fort. kills 

Manganefe is rarely found but ia an iron vein. 

Woodward. 

MANGE. 2. f. (demangeaifon, French. ] 
The itch or fcab in cattle. 

The theep died of the rot, and the {wine of the 
mange. Ben Fonfin. 

Yell what crifts does divine 
The rot in theep, or marge in twine? Hudibrase, 

Ma’xcer. n.f. [mangeire, French.) The — 
place or veffel in which animals are fed 
with coro. s) 

A churlifh cur got into a manger,,and there lay 
growling to keep tne horfes from their provender. 

: L’Eftranges 

Ma‘’noiness. 2. f. [from mangy. ] Scales 
binefs ; infection with the mange. 

ToMA‘’NGLE. ~v. a. [mangelea, Dutch, 

to be wanting; mancus, Latin.) To 

lacerate; to cut or tear piecemeal ; 
to butcher.. 
' Caffio, may you fufpe& 

Who they thould be, that thus have mungled you ? 

Shakefp. 


KA 


Your difhonour 
Mangles true judgment, . and bereaves the ftate, 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shgkef. 
Thoughts, my tormentors arm'd with deadly 
tings, l 
ATargle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 
Exafperate, exulcerate, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, s 
Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agoni ete 
Mangle mifchicf. Din Biker 
The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 
Wicth lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 
And, fciz'd with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 
Dryden. 
What could {words or poifons, racks or flame, 
But mange and disjoint this brittle frame ? 
More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Em- 
ma's fame. 
Pricr. 
It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
, fhould read her own tongue; as any one may 
find, who can hear them when they are difpofed to 
mangle a play or a novel, where the leaft word out 
of the common road difconcerts theni. Swift. 
They have joined the moft obdurate confonants 
without one intervening vowel, only to fhorten a 
fyllable; fo that moft of the books we fee mow- 


Shakefp. 


\ 


a-days, are full of thofe munglings and abbrevias ~ 


tions. i Swift. 
Inextricable difficulties occur Ly margling the 
fenfe; and curtailing authors. ‘Baker ow Learning. 
Ma’ncuer. 2. f. [from mangle] A 
hacker; one that deftroys. bungling- 

ly. 
Since 


MAN 

Since after thee may rife in impious line, 
Coarfe manglers of the human face divine ; 
Paint on, til fate diffolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. 

la NGO: n. /. [mangoffan, French.) A 
_. fruit of the ille of Java, brought to 
- Europe pickled. i 
The fruit with the hufk, Wen very young, 
_ makes a good preferve, and is ufed to pickle like 
© mangcs. Mortimer. 
< What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
_ Margeesy potargoy champignons, cavare? Kirg. 
Manay. adj. [from mange-] Infected 
= with the mange; fcabby. 
Away, thou iffue of a marg dog ! 
I fwoon to fee thee. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
MANHA TER. n. f. [man and bater.] 

Mifanthrope ; one that hates mankind. 
Ma’xnoop. n: f. (from man.] 
1e Human nature. 

In Seth was the church of God 'efablihed ; 
from whom Chrift defcended, as touching his 
© mankeod. Rakigh. 


Not therefore joins the Son 
MMankeod to Godhcad, with more ftrength to foil 
Thy enemy. ` Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Virility ; not womanhood. 
*Tis in my pow’r to be a fovereign now, 
And, knowing more, ty make his manhood bow. 
T Dryden. 
3. Virility; not childhood. 
»,  Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy fchool-days frightful, defp'rate, wild, and fu- 
rious; 
“Thy prime of manbcgd daring, bold, and venturous. 
‘ Skakef{peare. 
By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy, 
And ftarting into manbocd, {corn the boy. Pope. 
4. Courage; bravery; refolution ; forti- 


tude. 

Nothing fo hard but his valour overcame; which 
he fo guided with’ virtue, that aithough no man 
was fpoken of but he for marbood, he was called 
the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

MANIACKe adj. [maniacus, Latin.) 
a , e 5 

MANIACAL. Raging with madnefs ; 


mad to rage. 
Epilepfis and maniacal lunacies ufually conform 
___ to the age of the moon. Grew's Cofmol. 
Ma‘nirest. adj. (manifefius, Latin. | 
“r. Plain; open; not concealed; not 
doubtful; apparent. 
} They all concur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations thercin, although not all in like 
apparent and manifo? manner. Ho-ker. 
| That which may be known of God is maniff in 
© them; for God hath fhewed it unto them. 
Rom. le 19e 
He was fore-crdained before the foundation of 
the worid, but was manif:ji in thefe laft times for 
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you» 1 Pet. 1. 20. 
L He full 

Refplendent all his father manifef 

bexprefe'd. Milton's Paradife Lfl. 


Thus manifef to fight the God appear’d. Dryden. 
I faw, I faw him manifef in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his gefture knew. Dryd. 
2. Deteéted: with of. $ 
‘Califtho there ftood manjfefl of hame, 
And, turn’d abecar, the northern -ftar became. 
i Dryden. 
Manirest. 2. f. [manifefie, Fr. mani- 
fefo, Italian.) Declaration; publick 
proteftation. 
You authentick witnefles I bring 
Of this my manifeft: that never more 
' “This hand fhail combat on the crooked fhore. 


Dryden. 
To Manire’st. v. a. [manifefter Fr. 
manifefio, Latin.) To make appear ; 


MANIFESTA TION. n. f. [manifeftation, 


MANIFESTIBLE. adj. [properly ziani- 


wa 


MAN 
to make publick; to thew plainly; 
to difcover. 
Thy life did manife#? thou lov'dit me not ; 
And thou wilt have me die affured of it. Sbakefp. 
He that loveth me I will love him, afid manife/? 
myfelf to him. Febn, Xiv. 21. 
He was pleafed himfelg to affume, and manife/ 
his will in our fleth, and fo not only as God from 
“heaven, but God vifible on earth, to preach re- 
formation among us. Hammond. 
This perverfe commotion 
Muft manifef thee worthieft to be heir 
Of all things. Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 
Were he not by law withftood, 
He'd manife his own inhuman blood. > Dryden. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, 'to 
contemplate the works of God, and give him the 
glory ot his wifdom marififed in the creation. 
Ray on Creation. 


French; from manife/.] 
publication ; clear evidence. 
Though there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wife, and virtuous, to govern them which 
are.of fervile dilpofition ; neverthelefs, for mani- 
feRation of this their right, the affent of them who 
are to be governed feemeth neceflary. Hooker. 
As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewife is 
it to know him in thofe glorious manifefations of 

himfelf in the wasks of creation and providence. 
Tillotfon. 
The fecret manner in which acts of mercy ought 
to.be performed, requires this publick manife/tation 
of them at the great day. Atterbury. 


Difcovery ; 


feftable.| Eafy to be made evident. 
This is manifefible in long and thin plates of 
fteel perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. 
Brown. 
Ma’nirestLy. adu. [from manifef.] 
Clearly ; evidently ; plainly. 
We fee manifefly, that founds are carried with 
wind. Bacon. 
Sets in a ftate feem to be tolerated becaufe 
they are already fpread, while they do not mani- 
eflly endanger the conftitution. Swift. 
A’NIFESTNESS. 2. f. [from manifeft.] 
Perfpicuity ; clear evidence. 
MzNIFE’STO. x. fı [Italian.] Publick 
proteftation ; declaration. 
It was propofed to draw up a manifefto, fetting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 
Addison. 
MANIFOLD. adj. [many and fold. ] 
1. Of different kinds; many in number ; 
multiplied ; complicated. 
When his eyes did her behold, 
Her heart did feem to melt in pleafures manifgld. 


Spenfere 
Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spenfer. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
Which he confeffeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name-your griefs. Shakefpeare. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. Shake/peare. 
They receive manifold more in this prefent 
time, and in the world to come life everlafting. 
Luke, xvili. 30. 
To reprefent to the life the munifold ule of 
friendfhip, fee how many things a man cannot do 
him(elf. Bacon’; Effays. 
My {cope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 
We are not got further than the borders of the 
mineral kingdom, fo very ample is it, fo various 
and munifold its productions. ‘oodward. 
2. Milton has an uncommon ufe of it. 
‘They not obtying 
Incurr’d, what cou’d they lefs*? the penalty 7 
And manifold in fin deferv'd to falle 
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Ma‘nrxin. 2. f. [manniken, Dutch. } 


Milton. p 


MAN 


Mawnrro'cpep. adj. [many and fold.} 
Having many complications or doubles. 
His puiffant arms about his noble breatt, 
And manifolded thicldy he bound about his writ. 
Fairy Queen. 


Ma’niFotpiy. adv. [from manifoid.] 


In a manifold manner. 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the {avers of 
that country. Sidncys 


Mani‘ctions. 2. f- [in gunnery.] Two 


handles on the back of a piece of ord- 

nance, calt after the German form. 
Bailey.. 

A 

little man. 

This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 
—I have been dear to him, lad, fome two thone 
fand ftrong. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Nights 


Ma‘nipse. n f. (manipulus, Latin. | 
1. A handful. 
2. A fmall band of foldiers: 


MANI PULAR. adj. [from manipulus, Lat. J 


Relating to a maniple. 


MANKILLER. n. f. [man and killer} 


Murderer. p 
To kill mankillers man has' lawful pow’r, 
But not th’ extended licence to devour. Drydens. 


Mankinp. n.f. [man and hind. } 
1. The race or fpecies of human beings. 


From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I praceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. Miltons: 

Erewhile perplex’d with thoughts what would: 

become 
Of me and all mankind; but. now I fee 
His day, in whom all nations {hall be bleft.. Miltona. 

Plato witnefleth, that foon aftcr mankind began 
to increafe, they built many cities. Raleigh. 

All mankind alike require their grace, 

All born to want; a miferable race. Pope's Odyffeye 
z. Refembling man, not woman, in form: 
or nature. 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out o” door ¢ 
A moft intclligency bawd! Shakefp. Winter's Tales 

Ma’nuike. adj. [man and /ike.] Having 
the complexion and proper qualities of 
man. 

Such a right manlike man, as nature often erre 
ing, yet fhews fhe would fain make. 

Sidney. 
Ma‘nuess. adj. [man and /efs.], Withe 
out mens; nct manhed. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fzy, the Spa- 
niards were fuddenly driven away with fquibss; 
for it was no more but a\ftratagem of fise-boats 
manlefs, and fent upon the Armada.at Calais by the 
favour of the wind in the night, that put them in 
fuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bicone 

Ma‘nuriness. 2. f. [from mazly.] Dig- 
nity; bravery ; ftoutnefs. 

Young matter, willing to thew himfelf'a man, 
lets himfelf loofe to all irregularities; and thus 
courts-credit and manlincfs in the cafting of we 
modefty he has till then been kept in. Lackee 

Ma‘nuy.. adj, [from mas.] . 
1. Manlike; becoming a- man; firm s. 
brave ;:ftout; undaunted ; undifmayed. 

As did Æneas- old Anchifes bear, 

So I bear thee upon my manly fhoulders. Shakefpe 

Let's briefly put on manly readinefs, 

And meet i’ th’ hall together. Sbhakefpeare’s Mache 

Serene and manly, harden’d to futain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Drydens 

See`great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils, * ” 
He moves with manly gracc. Dryden's FEneide- 

2. Not womanih ; not childifh. 

I'll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice 5 and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly itride. Shekep. Merchant of Vinives 

Main Lan 


MAN > 


Maniy. adv. (from man.) With cou- 
rage like a man. 
Manna. m.f. 
_ Manna is properly a gsm, and is honey-like 
juice concreted into. a folid form, feldom fo dry 
but it adheres to the fingers: its colour is whitith, 
or'brownith, and it has (weetnels, and with it a 
fharpnefs that renders it agrecable: manna is the 
product of two different trees, both varicties of th» 
afh: when the heats are free from rain, thefe trees 
exfudate a white juice. Jt is but lately that the 
world were convinced of the miftake of manna be- 
ing an acrial preduce, by covering a trec with fheets 
in the marna feafon, and the finding as much 
mama- on it as on thofe which were open to the 
aire Hili. 
Jt would be well inquired, whether manna doth 
fall but upon eertain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon. 
The manna in heaven will fuit every man’s palate. 
3 Locke. 
MANNER. 2. /. [maniere, French.] 
a. Form; method. 
In my divine Emilia make me bictt. 
Find thou the munner, and the means prepare ; 
Foileffion, more than conqueit, is my care. Drydin. 
2. Cultom; habit; fafhion. 
As the muirner of fome ise 
3. Certain degree. ’ 
s Itis in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath difpatch'd 
‘To the fea-fide. Shake/peare’s King Ficbn. 
The bread is in a manner common. 
1 Sam. XXi. $. 
Tf thè envy be general in a manner upon all the 
Minifters of an eftate, it is truly upon the Rate 
ittelf. Baccn’s Effays. 
This univerfe we have poffcft, and rul'd 


New Teflament. 


In a manner at our will, th` affairs of earth. Myton. | 


Auguttinus does in a manngr confefs the charge. 


4. Sort; kind. 
All manrer of men affembled here in arms-againft 
God's peace and the king's; we charge you to re- 
pair to your dwelling places. Shak-Jp. Henry VI. 
A love that makes breath poor, and fpecch un- 

able ; 
Reyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shake/p. 

What manrer of man were they wham ye flew? 

Judges. 

The city may flourifh in trade, and all manner 
of outward advantages. Atterbury. 
e Mien ; cait of the look. 

Air and manner are more expreffive than words. 

Ciariffa. 

<a Some men have a native dignity in their manner, 
which will procure them mare regard by a look, 
than others can obtain by the moit imperious com- 
mands. Rickardfon's Clarija. 

6. Peculiar way; diftin@ mode of perfon. 

It can hardly he imaginéd how great a difference 
was in the humour, difpofition, and manner, of 
the army under Effex, and the other under Waller. 

Clarendon. 

Some few touches of your lordthip, which I have 
endeavoured to.exprefs after your manner, have made 
whole poen)s of mine to pafs with approbation. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

As man is known by his company, fo a man's 
company may be known by his manner of expreifing 
himfelf. Swift. 

7. Way; mode: of things. 
The temptations of profperity infinuate them- 
felves after a gentle, but very powerful, manner. 
Atterbury. 
8. Manners in the plural: chara@er of the 
mind. 

His princes are as much diftinguithed by their 
manncrs as by their dominions; and even thofe 
among them, whofe chara¢ters feem wholly made 
up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
particular kinds. Addin. 

9. General way of life ; morals ; habits. 

The kinds of mufick have moft operation upon 


Baker. 


M AWN 


manners: at, to'make them warlike; to make them 
foft and effeminate. Bacon. 
Every fool carries more or lefs in his face the 
fignature of his manners, more legible in fome than 
others. L'Eftrange. 
We bring our manners to the bleft abodes, 
And think what pleafts us. muft pleafe the gods. 
e Dryden. 
10. (In the pluraJ.] Ceremonious beha- 
viour; ftudied civility. 
The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Thefe bloody accidents muft excufe my manners, 
That fo negle&ted you. Shake/peare’s Othel'o. 
Our griefs and not our manners reafon now. 
SLakelpeare. 
Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd. Shakefpearee 
Dear Kate, you and I cannat be confined within 
the weak lift of a country’s faihion: we are the 
makers of manners, Kate. Shakefp. 
Good manners bound her to invite 
The franger dame to be her gueft that night. 
Dryden. 
None but the carelcfs and the confident would 
ruth rudely into the prefence of a great man: and 
fhall we, in our applications to the great God, 
take that to be religion, which the common sealon 
of mankind will not allow to be «anners? South. 
Your patiion bends 
Its force again{t your neareft friends, 
Which wanners, decency, and pride, 


Have taught you from the world to hide. Sifr. 
11. To take in the Manner. Te Catch 


in the actual commiffion of a crime. 
If I melt into melancholy while I write, I thall 
be taken in the m:anncrs and 1 Gt by one too tender 
to thefe impreffions. Donne. 
MA'NNERLINES. a. f. [from mannzerly.} 
Civility ; ceremonious complaifance. 
. Others out of mannerlinefs and refpećt to God, 
Bi though they deny this univerfal foul of the uni- 
verfe, yet have deyifed feveral fyftems of the uni- 
verfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


ceremonious ; complaifant. 
Tuts tut; here's a mannerly forbearance. 
Shakefpesre. 
Let me have 
What thou think’ meet, and is moft manncriy. 
Shake/peure. 

Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God 
whom we ferve, and vilify religion: not to oppofe 
them, by whatever mannerly names we may pal- 
liate the offence, is not modefty ‘but cowardice, 
and a traiterous defertion of our allegiance to Chritt. 

Rogers. 
Ma’nneruy. adw. Civilly; without 
rudenefs. 
When we've fupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ftory. Shakefp. 
MA'NNIKIN. 2. f. [tan and klein, Ger- 
man.] A little man; a dwarf. 
Ma‘nnisu. adj. [from man.] Having 
the appearance of a man; bold ; maf- 
culine ; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault ; 
yet altogether feemed not to make up that har- 
mony that Cupid delights in; the reafon whereof 
might feem a mannifh countenance, which over- 
threw that lovely fweetnefs, the noblctt power of 
womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. Sidney. 

A woman, impudent and manri/b grown, 

‘Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. 
Shakefpeare. 

When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed ere: 

Aftride on horieback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryd. 


Manor. a. S. (manoir, old French; 
manerium, low Latin; maner, Armo- 


rick. J 


Ma’ nnervy. adj. [from manner.) Civil; 


| 1. The lord’s houfe in a manor. 


MAN 


4 
Manor fignifies, inscommon law, iè rule orgs: 
vernment which a man hath over fuch as hold 
land within his fee. ‘Touching the original of | 
thee manors, it feems, that, in the. beginnings 
there was a Certain compafs of ground granted b, A 
the king to fome man of worth, for him and hie 
heirs to dwell upon, and to exercife fome jurifdics 
tion, more or lefs, within that compafs, as he 
thought good to grant; pertorining him fuch fer- 
vices, and paying fuch yearly rent for the fame, — 
as he by his grant required: and that afterward 
this grcat man parcelled his land to other meaner 
men, injoining them again fuch fervices and rents 
as he thought good; and by that means, as he be- 
came tenant to the king, fo the interiors became 
tenants to him: but rhofe great men, or their 
poiterity, have alienated thcfe manfions and lands 
fo given them by their prince, and many for caping A 
i ~ 


offences have forfeited them to the king; and th 

by they ftill remain in the crown, or are beltowed 

again upon others. But whofoever poileffes thefe — 

maners, the liberty belonging co them is real and — 

predial, and therefore remains, though the owners 

be changed. In thefe days, a maror rather fignifies — 

the jurifdi€tion and royalty incorporeal, than the 

land or Gte: for a man may have a manor in profs, 

as the law terms it, that is, the right and intereft 

of a court-baron, with the perquiiites thereto be- 

longing. Cowes 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ey’n now forfake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me. Shakefpeare’s Henry VY. 
Kinfmen of mine, 

By this fo ficken'd their eftates, that never 

They thall abound as formerly. O many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 

For this great journey.  Shake/peare’s Richard I. — 
Manque Lrer. 2. f. [man and cpellan, 

Saxon.] A murderer; amankiller; a 

sanflayer. 

This war not Kayne the mangueller, but one of 
a gentler fpirit and milder fex, to wit, a woman. 


Carcwe 
Mayse. 2. f. [manfio, Latin.] , 
1, Farm and land. 
z. A parfonage houle. 
Ma xsion. n. f. [manfio, Latin.] 


s 


2. Place of refidence; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fparle 
within you, which being defcended from heaven, 
could not elfewhere pick out fo fweet a manfion. 

Sidney. 

A-fault no lefs grievous, if fo be it were truc, 
than if fome king thould build his manficn-houfe 
by the model of Solomon’s palace. “Hookere 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His murfion, and his titles, in a piace 

From whence himfelf does Hy! heloves usnot. Shak. 
Thy manfion wants thee, Adam ; rife, 

Firft man, of men innumerable ordain’d ; 

Firft father! called by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of bls, thy feat prepar'd. Milton. 

A manfion is provided thee ; more fair ù 
Than this, and worthy Heav'n’s peculiar care, 


Not fram'd of common earth. Drydens 

3. Refidence; abode. i 
Thefe poets ncar our princes flesp, 

And in one grave their marfions keep. Denbame — 


MANSLAUGHTER. z. f. [man and flaughe 
ter. | 
1. Murder; deftruétion of the human 
fpecies. 
The whole pleafure of that book ftandeth in 
open manjlaughter and bold bawdry. Afcham. 
‘To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils with infinite 
Manflaughter, thali be held the higheft pitch 
Ors human glory. Milton's Paradife Lofte 
z. [In law.] The act of killing a man 
not wholly without fault, though with- 
out malice ; punithed by forfeiture. 
When 


| 
le à~ 


E n A 


~ 


MAN 


When a man, throwing at a cock, killed a bye- 
ftander, I ruled it manflaughter. Fifter. 
M äNSLA YER. nrf. [man and flay.] One 
that has killed another. ' 
; Cities for refuge for tbe manflayer. © Numbers. 
Mansu etre. adj. [man/uetus, Latin. } 
Tame; gentie ; not ferocious ; ` not 
wild. 

This holds not only in domeftick and manfuere 
birds; for then it might be thought the effect of 
Cicuration or inftitution, but alfo in the wild. 

Ray on the Creatine 
Ma’xsvetupe.n. /. [ man/uetude,French; 
manfuetudo, Latin.) Tamenefs; gen- 
tlenefs. ' 
The angry lion did prefent his paw, 
Which by confent was given to wanjuetude ; 
- The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Heréert. 
Ma'ntex. n.f. [mantel, old French. ] 
Work raifed before a chimney to con- 
ceal it, whence the name, which ori- 
ginally fignifies a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raife 
fair mantels within the rooms, and how to difguife 
the thafts of chimnies. Wotton. 

If you break any china on the mantletree or ca- 
binet, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

MANTELET. n. f- [mantelet, French.) 
1. A fmall cloak worn by women. 
2. [In fortification.] A kind of move- 
able penthoufe, made of pieces of tim- 
- ber fawed into planks, which being 
about three inches thick, are nailed one 
over another to the height of almolt fix 
feet; they are generally cafed with tin, 
and fet upon little wheels; fo that in a 
fiege they may be driven before the pio- 
neers, and ferve as blinds to fhelter 
them from the enemy’s” fmall-fhot : 
there are other mantelets covered on the 
top, whereof the miners make ufe to 
approach the walls of a town cr caitle. 
«Harris. 
Manticer. n. f. [man and tiger:) A 
large monkey or baboon. 

Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of 
Monomotapa’s fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 
and the man-mimicking mantiger. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 
MANTLE. na. f. (mantell, Wel.) A 
kind of cloak or garment thrown over 
the seft of the drefs. — 
- We, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And feize himfelf. ~ Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 

Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ftand- 
ing pool. Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The. day begins to break, and night is fled, 

* Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Sbhakef. 

Their actions were difguifed with mantles, very 
efual in times of diforder, of religion and juftice. 

— i Hayward. 

The herald and children are cloathed with mantles 
of fattin; but the herald’s mantle is ftreamed with 
gold. Bacon. 

By which the beauty of the earth appears, 

The divers-colour’d mantle which fhe wears. 
Sandys. 


— 


Before the fun, 
Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mar:le didft inveft 
The rifing world of waters. dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formiefs infinite. Milton. 


Upon loofening of his mantle the eggs fell from 
him at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 
i defeated. 


L'Efirange. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav'd 
VoL. II. 


M AWN 


A filken web; and ne'er fhall fade 
Its colours: gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diftrefs, 


And Venus fhall the texture biefs. Pricr. 


‘A fpacious yeil from his broad fhoulders flew, 


That fet the unhappy Phacton to view ; 
The flaming chariot-and the ftecds it fhew'd, 
And the whole fable inithe manvle glow'd. Adadifcn. 


To Ma NTLE.v.a. {from the noun.) To 


cloke;.to cover; to difguife. | 
As the morning fteals upon the night, 
Melting the darknefs; fo the rifing fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
I left them 
I th’ filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing uptoth’chins. Shak-fpeare’s Temp. 


To Ma‘nTte. v. n. [The original of the 


fignification of this word is not plain. 
Skinner confiders it as relative to the 
expanfion of a mantle: as, the hawk 
mantleth ; fhe fpreads her wings like a 
mantle. | 


t. To fpread the wings as a hawk in 


pleafure. 
The fwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her ftate with oary feet. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


2. To joy; to revel. 


My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and manz/erb moft at eafe ; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's defire with moft contentment pleafe. 


Sperfer. 


3. To be expanded ; to fpread luxuriantly. 


The pair that clad 
Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaft 
With regal ornament. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The mantling vine 
Lays. forth her purple grape, and gently crecps 
Luxuriant. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the fide of yon finall hill, 
Plucking ripe clufters. Milton. 
You'll fometimes meet a fop, of niceft tread, 
Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 

And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine to grow 
A trophy to his love.. Fenton's Ode to Lord Guver. 
4. To gather any thing on the furface ; 
to froth. 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft m an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakefp. 
It drinketh freth, flowereth, and mantleth exceed- 
ingly. Bacon. 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
ç. To ferment; to be in fprightly agitation. 
When mantling blood 
Flow'd in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl'd with youthful fires ; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the fon. 
Smith. 
Ma’ntva. n. f. [this is perhaps corrupt- 
ed from manteau, French.] A lady’s 
gown. 
Not Cynthia, when her mantwa’s pinn'd awry, 
E'er fele fuch rage, refentment, and defpair, 
As thou, fad virgin! for thy ravifh'd hair. Pope. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 
Ma NTUAMAKER. m. f. (mantua ani 
maker.) One who makes gowns for 
women. 
By profeffion a mantuamaker : I am employed 
by the moft fathionable ladieg Addifon’s Guardian. 


Ma‘xvat. adj. (manualis, Latin ; manuel, 
French. } 


MAN 


1. Performed by the hand. 

The fpeculative part of painting, without tke 
afiftance of manual operation, can never attain to 
that perfeétion which is its objet. Dryden's Dufr. 

2. Uiea by the hand. 
The treafurer obliged himfelf to procure fome 
declaration under his majefty's fign manual. 
Clarendon. 
M.a NuaL. n. f. A fmail book, fuch as 
may be carried in the hand. 

This manual of laws, {tiled the confeffor’s laws, 
contains but few heads. Hale's Com. Law of Eng. 

In thofe prayers which are recommended to the 
ufe of the devout perfons of your church, in the 
manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing they 
thought fcandalous. Stilling ficet. 

Manu’ Bia. adj. [manubie, Latin.] Be- 
- longing to fpoil; taken in war. Did. 
MANU’BRIUM. n. f. (Latin.] A handle. 

Though the fucker move eafily enough up and 
down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, 
yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 
confiderable ftrength to move it. Byles 

Manupu ction. n. f. [manuduđio, Lat.] 
Guidance by the hand. 

We find no open traĉt, or conítant manudufirm, 
in this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

That they are carried by the manuduGion of a 
rule, is evident from the conftant regularity of tneir 
motion. Glanvillee 

This is a diret manuduGion to all kind of fin, 
by abufing the confcience with undervaluing per- 
fuafions concerning the malignity and guilt even 
of the fouleit. - Southe 

Manuracrure. 2. f. [manus and facio, 
Latin ; manufa&ure, French. | 

1. The praétice of making any piece of 
workmanhhip. 

2. Any thing made by.art. 

Heav'n's pow’r is infinite: earth, air, and fea, 
The manufafture mafs the making pow'r obey. Dryde 

The peafants are cloathed in.a coarfe kind of 
canvas, the manufatture of the country. Addifone 

To MANUFACTURE. v.a. [manufadurers 
French. | 

1. To make by art and labour; to form 
by workman fhip. 

2. Toemploy in work; to work up: as, 
we manufacture our wool. 

MANUFACTURER. 2. f. [manufafurier, 
French; manufadturus, Latin. } A work- 
man; an artificer. 

In the pra€tices of artificers and the manufaGurers 
of various kinds, the end being propofed, we find 
out ways of compofing things for the feveral ufes 
of human life. Wattse 

To Manumt'se. v. a. [manumitto, Lat.] 
To fet free ; to difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fo imminent:rua 
through the whole cattle, even into the deep dun- 
geons, by the compaffion of certain. manumifed 
flaves. Knolles. 

He prefents 
To thee, renown'd for piety and force, 
Poor captives manun:is'd, and matchlefs horfe. 
J Waller. 
Manumrssion. 2. S. [manumiffion, Fr. 
manumiffio, Lat.) The act of giving 
liberty to flaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiffion or 
preferment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as 
the fymbol of liberty, given to flaves at thcir ma- 
numiffion. Arbuthnot. 

ToManumit. wv. a. [manumitto, Lat.] 
To releafe from flavery. 

Manumit and releafe him from thofe drudgeries 
to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 
God. Governmint of the Tongue. 

Thou 


M A N 


Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 
And glud receive the marumisting blow 
On thy fhav'd flavith head. Dryden's Fuveral. 
Manu RABLE: adj. [from manure.) Ca- 
pable of cultivation. 

This book gives an acconnt of the manurable 
lands.in every manor. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Manurance.n. /. [from manure.) Agri- 
cultures cultivation. An obfolete word, 
worthy of revival. 

Although there fhould none of them fall by the 
fword, yet they being kept from manurance, and 
their cattle from running abroad, by this hard re- 
ftraint they would quickly devour one another. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
‘To MANURE. w. a. [mancuvrer, Fr.] 
1. Fo cultivate by manual labour. 

They mock our fcant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Milton. 
2. To dung; to faten with compofts. 

Fragments of fhells, reduced by the agitation of 
the fea to pcwder, are ufed for the manuring of 
land. » Woodward. 

3. ‘To fatten as a compoft. 

Revenge her flaughter'd citizens, 

Or thare their fate : the corps of half her fenate 

Manure the fields of Theffaly, while we 

Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. Addifcn. 
Manure. n.f. [from the verb.] Soil 

to be laid on lands ; dung or compof 

to fatten land. 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manuré with heav'nly fire iswarm'd. Dryd. 

Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land 
that is fandy. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

MANU REMENT. n. fe [from manure.] 
Cultivation ; improvement. 

The manurement of wits is like that of foils, 
where before the pains of tilling or fowing, men 
confider what the mould will bear. Wotton on Educ. 

Manu’rer. 2. f. [from the verb.) He 
who manures land ; a hufbandman. 
Manuscript. u. f. [manuferit, French; 

manufcyittum, Latin.] A book written, 
not printed. 

A collection of rare manufcripts, exquifitely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and fought in the moft remote 
parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moft excel- 
lent linguift, were upon fale to the jefuits. Wetton. 

Her majefty has peruied the manufcript of this 
opera, and given it her approbation. Dryden. 

Many. adj. comp. more, fuperl. moft. 
{mzniz, Sax. ] 
1. Confilting of a great number; nume- 


rous; more than few. 
Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, 
* flew many of us. Judges, xvi. 24. 
When many atoms defcend in the air, the fame 
caufe which makes them be many, makes them 
be light in proportion to their multitude. - Digby. 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by fentence, when thou didit tranfgrefs, 
Deteated of his feizure many days 
Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'ft repent, 
And one bad a¢t with many deeds well done 
May'ft cover. Milton. 
The apofties never give the leaf. direétions to 
Chriftians to appeal to the bifhop of Rome fora 
determination of the many differences which, in 
thofe times, happened among them. Tillatfon. 
2. Marking number indefinite, or com- 
` parative. 
_ Both men and. women, as many ae were willing- 
hearted, brought bracelets. Exodus, xxxv. 22. 
This yet 1 apprehend not, why to thofe 
-Among whom God ‘will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many and fo various laws are given; 
So many laws argue fo.many fins. Milten. 


3.: Powerful : with soo, in low language. 


MAN 


They come to vie power and expence with thofe 
that are too high and too many for them. L`Efirange. 
Ma‘ny. n. fJ. [This word is remarkable 
in the Saxon for its frequent ufe, being 
written with twenty variations: mæ- 
nexeo, mænego, mzenizeo, manizo, 
Mzoigu, Men10, MEniw, menyzeo, ma- 
nezeo, manixu, manixe, manixo, me- 
negeo, menexo, menegu, menigeo, 
menizo, menixu, menio, meniu, Lye. | 
1. A multitude; a company ; a great 
number ; people. 

After him the rafcal many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Queen. 
O thou fond many! with what loud applaute 
Did’ thou beat heav'n with bleffing Bolingbroke. 

Shake[peare. 
I had a purpofe now 
To lead our many to the holy land ; 
Left rekt and lying ftill might make them look 
Too near into my ftate.  Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
A care-craz'd mother of a muny children. 
Shakefpeare. 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led 

or driven, but by no means fit to guide themfelves. 
South. 

There parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
And wheeling Eat and Weft, before their many 

ride. Dryden. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniencies every 
moment of his life. Tillotfon. 

Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was 
amased to find that perfons of quality were up fo 
early. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

2. Many, when it is afed beforea fingular 
noun, feems to be a fubftantive. In 
converfation, for many a man they fay 
a many men. 

Thou art a collop of my flefh, < 
And for thy fake have I fhed many a teare Shakefp. 

He is befet with enemies, the mcaneft of which 
is not without many and many a way to the wreak- 
ing of a malice. L’Eftrange. 

Broad were their-collars too, and every one 
Was fet about with many a coftly tone. Dryden. 

Many a child can have the diftin& clear ideas 
of two and three long before he has any idea of in- 
finite. Locke. 

3. Many is ufed much in compofition. 

MANYCO’LOURED. adj. [many and co- 
Jour.| Having various.colours. , 

Hail manycolour’d meffenger, that. ne'er 
Do ft difobey the voice of Jupiter. Shake/peare. 

He hears not me, but on the other fide, 
A manycolour’d peacock having fpy`d, 
Leaves him and.me. 

The hoary majefty of {pades appears ; 
Puts forth one manly leg, to fight-reveal'd, 
The reft his manycslour’d robe conceal'd. Pope. 

MANYCORNERED. adj. [many and cor- 
ner.) Polygonal; having corners more 
than twelve: the geometricians have 
particular names for angular figures up 
to thofe of twelve corners. 

Search thofe manycorner'd minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 
Dryden. 

ManyueaDeD. adj. [many and bead.} 
Having many heads. 

Some of the wifer feeing that a popular licence 
is indeed the manybeaded tyranny, prevailed with 
the reft to make Mufidorus their chief. 


Donne. 


Sidney. 
The proud Dueffa came 
High mounted on her manybeaded beaft. Fairy Qu. 
The manybeaded beaft-hath broke, 
Or thaken from his head, the royal yoke. Deabam. 
Thofe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood to fubdue 
The hydra of the rianyb aded biffing crew. 
Dryden. 


MAR 


MANYLA'NGUAGED. adj. [many and lan- 
guage.) Having many languages. 
Seck Atrides on the Spartan fhore; 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And manylanguag'd nations has furvey’d. Pepe. 
MANYPE'OPLED. adj. [many and people. } 


Numeroufly populous. : 
He from the manypeopled city flies ; 
Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. 
Sandys. 
Mawnyti'Mes, an adverbial phrafe. Of- 
ten; frequently. 

They are Roman catholick in the device and 
legend, which are both maaytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures. Addifer. 

Mar. n. f. [mappa, low Latin.} A geo- 
graphical picture on which’ lands and 
feas are delineated according to the 
longitude and latitude. 

Zelmane earneftly entreated Dorus, that he 
would beftow a map of his little world upon her, 
that the might fee whether it were troubled with 
fuch unhabitable climes of cold defpairs, and! hot 
tages, as her's was. Sidney. 

J will take the map of Ireland, and lay, it before 
me, and make mine eyes, my {choolmafters, to give 
my underftanding to judge of your plot. Spenjer. 

Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining 
the ancient geography.  Addifon on Ancient Coins. 

O'er the map my finger taught to tray, 

Crofs many a region marks the winding way ; 
From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a mere geographer by love. Tickel. 


To Mar. v. a. (from the noun.] To © 


delineate ; to fet down. 

I am near to the place where they fhould meet, 

if Pifanio have map'd it right. Sbake/peare’s Cyma 
Ma PLE tree. n. f. [acer.] 

The maple-tree hath jagged or angular leaves ; 
the feeds grow two together in hard-winged veffels : 
there are fcveral fpecies: the greater maple is falfly 
called the fycamore tree: the common maple ie 
frequent in hedge-rows. Miller. 

The platane round, 
The carver holme, the mupple feldom inward found. 
Spenfer. 

Of the rotteneft maple wood burnt to athes they 

make a throng lye. Mortimer's Hufvendrys 
Ma’rpery. n. f. [from map.) The are 

of planning and defigning. Hanmer. 

The ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands ihall frike 

When fitnefs calls them on ; 

They call this bedwork, m:app'ry, clofet war. 

Shake/pearee 


To Mar. v. a. [amynppan, Saxon.]» To 
injure; to fpoil; to hurt; to mifchief ; 
to damage. Obfolete. 

Lofs is no fhame, nor to be lefs than foe, 
But to be leffer than himélf, doth mar 
Both lofer’s lot, and victor’s praife alfo. 
Sperfer’s Fairy Queene 
The malter may_here only ftumble, and per- 
chance fall in teaching, to the warring and maim- 
ing of the fcholarin learning. Afcham’s Schcolmaflere 
When priefts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers marr their malt with water. 
Shakefpearee 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing fongs 
in their barks, 
—I pray you mar no more of my verfes with 
reading them illfavouredly. Shakefpeares 
Beware thine honour be not then difgrac d, 
Take care thow mar not when thou think’? to 
mend. Fairfax. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 
Whether through indifcretion, chance, or worfe. 
Daricl. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is lefs 
harmful tban that other, to appear in every thing 5 
for that breeds confufion, and marrs bufinefs 
when great in dependencies. Laccn’s Ejjcys- 
5 "QO! could 


MAR 


“= O! could we fee how caufe from caufe doth 
{pring ! 
How mutually they link’d and folded are: 
And hear how oft one difagreeing ftring 
The harmony doth rather make than marr. Davies. 
Ire, envy, and defpair, 
Marr'd all his borrow'd vifage, and betray"d 
Him counterfeit. iecn”s Paradife Lef. 
Had fhe been there, untimely joy through all 
-~ Mens hearts diffus'd, had marr’d the funeral. 
Waller. 


Mother! 

*Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey : 
Not only you provoke him to your coft, 

But mirth is marr'd, and the good cheer is loft. 
; Dryden. 
MARANATHA. n. f. (Syriack.] HI 
fignifies, the Lord comes, or, the Lord 
is come: it was a form of the de- 
nouncing or anathematizing among the 
_ Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If any love 
not the Lord Jefus Chrift, Jet him be 
Nanathema maranatha, which is as much 
as to fay, May’it thou be devoted to 
‘the greateft of evils, and to the utmoft 
feverity of God’s judgments ; may the 
Lord come quickly to take vengeance 
of thy crimes. Calmet. 
Mara sMUS. n. f. [uagaspòy from pa- 
eaw.} A confumption, in which per- 
fons wae much of their fubftance. 


Quincy. 
Pining atrophy, 
Marafinus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Milton. 
A marafmus imports a confumption following a 
fever; a confumption or withering of the body, by 
reafon of a natural extinétion of the native heat, 
. and an extenuation of the body, caufed through an 
immoderate heat. Harvey. 
MAa'RBLE. 2. f. [marbre, French; mar- 
mor, Latin.) 
3. Scone ufed in ftatues and elegant build- 
ings, capable of a bright polifh, and in 
a {trong heat calcining into lime. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
“marble. Shake/peare. 
Thou marble hew'ft, ere long to part with breath, 
And houfes rear'ft, unmindful of thy death. 
Sandys. 
Some dry their corn infeéted with the brine, 
Then grind with n:arb/es, and prepare to dine. 
Dryden. 
The two flat fides of two' pieces of marble will 
more eafily approach each other, between which 
there isnothing but water or air, than if there be 
a ‘diamond ‘between them ; not that the parts of 
the diamond are more folid, but becaufe the parts 
- of water, being more cafily) feparable, give way to 
the approach of thetwo pieces of marhic. Locke. 
2- Lucie balls, fuppofed to be of marble, 
«with which children play. 
Marbles taught them percuffion, and the laws 
“of motion; nutcrackers the use of the leaver. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3. A ftone remarkable for che fculpture 
or infcription: as, the Oxford marbles. 
MARBLE. adj. 
kdiade of marble. 
» Pigmalion’s fate reverft is mine, 
@Hisymar ble love took ticth and blood, 
s Ail-that I worthipp'd.as divine, 
“That beauty; now»’tis underftood, 
Appears to have no more of life, 
- Dhan that whereof he frarn'd his wife. Waller. 
2. Variegated, or ftained like marble. 
Shalli ofte: far-fetched inventions ?. fhall I la- 
bour «to lay marble colours over my ruinous 
thoughts? or rather, though the: purenefs of my 
virgin mind be ftained, let. me keep the true fim. 
plicity. of my word. Sidnvy. 
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MARBL2HE ARTED. adj. 


MAR 
The appendix fhall be printed by itfelf, fitch- 
ed, and with a marble cover. ‘ Swift. 
To MARBLE. v. a. [marbrer, French, 
from the noun.] To variegate, or vein 


like marble. 

Very well flecked marbled paper did not caft any 
of jts diftinét colours upon the wall with an equal 
diffufion. Boyle. 

Marian 
Marbled with fage the hard'ning cheefe the prefs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian’s {kill profefs'd. Gay. 
[marble and 
beart.) Cruel ; infenfible; hard-hearted. 

__Ingratitude! thou marblebearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child, 

Than the fea moniter. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Ma’rcasite. x. f. 

The term marcafite has been very improperly 
ufed by fome for bifmuth, and by others for zink 
the more accurate writers however always exprefs 
a fubftance different from either of thefe by it, 
fulphureous and metallick. The marcafite is a 
folid hard foffil, naturally found among the veins 
of ores, or in the fiffures of ftone: the variety of 
forms this mineral puts on is almoft endlefs. There 
are however only three diftin€& fpecies of it; one 
of a bright gold colour, another of a bright fil- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the filvery one 
feems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on 
the Materia Medica. Marcafite is very frequent in 
the mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call it 
mundick, but more in Germany, where they ex- 
tract vitriol and. fulphor from it. Hill. 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites 
and marcafites indifferently to the fame fort of 
body: I reftrain the name of pyrites wally to the 
nodules, or thofe that are found lodged in ftrata 
that-are feparate: the marcafite is part of the mat- 
ter that either conftitutes the ftratum, or is lodged 
in the perpendicular fiffures. Wocdward. 

The acid falt diffolved in water is the fame 
wich oil of fulphur per campanam, and abounding 
much in the bowels of the earth, and particularly 
in marcaftes, unites itfelf to the other ingredients 
of the marcafire, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vi- 
triol, and fulphur: with the earth alone it com- 
pounds alum; with the metal alone, and metal 
and earth together, it compounds vitriol; and with 
the bitumen and earth it compounds fulphur : 
whence it comes to pafs, that marcafites abound 
with thofe three minerals. Newton's Opticks. 

Here. marcafites in various figures wait, 

To ripen tota true metallick ftate. Garth's Difpen/. 
Marcu. n. f- [from Mars.] The third 


month of the year. 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpedt, 
a helmet upon his head, to thew this month was 
dedicated to Mars. Peacham. 
To Marcu, v, n. [marcher, French, for 
varicare, Mezage; from Mars, Junius.) 
1. To move in military form. 
Well: march we on, 
To give obedience where ’tie truly ow'ds Shakefp. 
He marcheil in battle array with his power againtt 
Arphaxaé. Judges, is 14. 
Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and- 
twenty thoufand perfons. 2 Mac. xii. 26. 
My father, when fome daysybefore his death 
He ordered meto march for Utica, 
Wept o'er me. Adcdifon's Caio. 


2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or 


ately manner. 

Plexirtus finding that if nothing elfe; famine 
would at laft bring him to deftru@tion, thought 
better by humblenefs to creep where by pride he 
could not march. Sidney. 

Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That thus he marcherb with thee arm in arm? 
Shakefpeare. 

Our bodies, ev'ry footftep that they make, 

Murch towards death, until at laft they die. 
: Davies. 


MAR 


Like tlee, great fon of Jove, like thee, 
When clad in rifing majefty, 
Thow marche down o'er Delos’ hills. 
The power of wifdom march’d before. 
To Marcu. v. a. 
1. To put in military movement, 
Cyrus marching his army for divers days over 
mountains of fnow, the duzzling fplendor of its 
whitenefs prejudiced the fight of very many of bis 
foldiers. . Boyle on Colours. 
2. To bring in regular proceffion. 
March them again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day ; 
The happy day defign'd to wait 
On William's fame, and Europe's fate. 


Marcu. a. fe [marcher, French.] 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


1. Military movement; journey of fol- 


diers. 

Thefe troops came to the army harafled with a 
long and wearifome march, and caft away. their 
arms and garments, and fought in their fhirts. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Who fhould command, by his Almighty nod, 
Thefe chofen troops, unconf{cious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th’ appointed end, 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend. 
Blackmore. 
z. Grave and folemn walk. 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

The long majeftick marck, and energy divine. t 
Popes 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 

a very troublefome march to gain the top of it. 
Addifon on Italy. 
4. Signals to move. 
The drums prefently ftriking up a march, they 
make no longer ftay, but forward they go directly. 
Knolles. 
5+ Marches, without fingular. [ marcu, Go- 
thick; meanc, Saxon ; marche, French.] 
Borders; limits ; confines. 
They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shake/p. 

The Englith colonies were enforced. to keep 
continual guards upon “the borders and marches 
round them. Davies. 

It is not fit that a king of an ifland fhould have 
any marches or borders but the tour feas. 

Davies on Ireland. 
Ma’rcuer. n.f, [from marcheur, Fr.] 
Prefident of the marches or borders. 

Many of our Englifh lords made war upon the 
Welfhmen at their own charge; the lands which 
they gained they held to their own ufe; they were 
ca.led lords marchers, and had royal liberties. 


Davies. » 


Ma’rcuioness. n. f/. (feminine, formed 
by adding the Englith female termina- 
tion to the Latin marchio.) The wife 
of a marquis. 

The king’s majefty 
Does purpofe honour to you, no lefs flowing 
Than marcbicnefs of Pembroke. Shak. Henry VIM. 
From a private gentlewoman he made me a mar - 
chicnefs, and from'a'marchionefs a queen, and’ now 
he’ intends to crown my innocency with the glory 
of martyrdom. Bacons Apopth. 
The lady marchionefs, his wife, follicited very 
diligently the timely prefervation of her hufband. 
' Clarend:n. 


Ma°rcuPane. a. f. [mafepane, French.) 
A kind of fweet bread, or bifcuit. 
Along whofe ridge fuch bones are, met, 
Like comfits round in marthpane fet. Sidncy. 
Ma‘rcip. adj. (marcidus, Latin.) Lean; 
pining; withered. 
A burning colliguative fever, the fofter pasts 
being melted away, the heat continuing its aduf- 
N 2 tion 
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MAR 


tion upon the drier and flethy parts, changes into 

amarcid fever. Harvey. 

He on his own fifh pours the nobleft oil ; 
That to your marcid dying herbs affign'd, 

By the rank {mell and tafte betrays its kind. 
Dryden. 
Ma’rcour.n. f. [marcor, Lat.] Leannefs ; 
the ftate of withering ; wafe of ficth. 

Confidering the exolution and languor enfuing 
the action of venery in fome, the extenuation and 
marcour in others, it much abridgeth our days. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A marcour is either imperfe&t, tending to a 
leffer withering, which is curable; or perfect, that 
is, an entire wafting of the body, excluding all 
means of cure. Harvey. 

Mare. 2. f. (mane, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of ‘a horfe. 
A pair of courfers born of heav'nly breed, 
Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire, 
By fubffituting mares, produc’d on earth, 
Whofe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. 
Dryden. 
2. [From Mara, the name of a fpirit ima- 
gined by the nations of the north to 
torment fleepers.] A kind of torpor or 
ftagnation, which feems to prefs the fto- 
mach with a weight ; the night hag. 

Mab, his merry queen, by night 

Beftrides young folks that lie upright, 
In elder times the mare that hight, 
Which plagues them out of meafure. Drayton. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in 
the ftomach. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

Ma’rescuar. 2. f. [marefchal, French, 
derived by Junius from mare, the female 
of an horfe.] A chief commander of 
an army. 

O William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lofe Dinant next year, 

And fo be marc{chal of France. Prior. 

Ma‘’rGarite. 2. f. [margarita, Latin ; 
marguerite, French.) A pearl. 

Silver is the fecond metal, and fignifies purity ; 
among the planets it holdeth with luna, among 
precious ftones with the margarive or pearl. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 


Marcarites. a. f. [bellis.} An herb. 
Ainfworth. 


Ma‘RGENT Qn. / {margo, Latin; marge, 
Ma’‘rGcin. French,] 
1. The border; the brink; the edge ; 


the verge. 

He drew his flaming fword, and ftruck 
Athim fo fiercely, that the upper marge 
Of his fevenfold thield.away it took. Fairy Queen. 

Never fince 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 
Or on the beached margent of the fea. Shakefpeare. 

An airy crowd came rufhing where he ftood, 
Which &il'd the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden. 

2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled 
with a fhort note. 
As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a fheet of paper 
‘Writ on both fides the leaf, margen and all. 
Sbakefpeare. 

Reconcile thofe two places, which both you and 
the margims of our Bibles acknowledge to be pa- 
rallel. Hammend. 

He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift. 

3. The edge of a wound or fore. 

All the advantage to be gathered from it is only 
from the evennefs ofits margin; the purpofe will 
be as fully anfwered by kecping that under only. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

MAa'RGINAL. adj. (marginal, French ; 

from margin.} Placed, or written on 
the margin. 


MARGE. 


Ma'RGINATED. adj. (marginatus, Latin, 


MARGRAVE: n. f. [marek and graff, Ger- 


MA RIETS. n. f. [viole mariane.) A 


MAR 


We cannot better interpret the meaning of thefe 
words than pope Leo himfelf expoundeth them, 
whofe {peech concerning our Lord's afcenfion may 
ferve inftead of a marginal glofs. Hooker. 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper ob- 
fervation note with a marginal ftar, as being worthy 
of your fecond year’s review. Watts. 


from margin.] Havinga margin. 


man.] A utle of fovereignty ın Ger- 
many ; In its.original import, keeper 
of the marches or borders. 


kind of violet. Dia. 
Ma‘ricotp. » f. [Mary and gold; cal- 
tha, Lat.) A yellow flower, devoted, 
I fuppofe, to the virgin. 

The marigold hath a radiated difcous flower; the 
petals of them are, for the moft part, crenated, the 
feeds crooked and rough; thofe which are uppermoft 
long, and thofe within fhort; the leaves are long, 
intire, and for the moft part fucculent. Miller. 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all fphe- 
rical bodies. 
and marigold. 

The marig-ld, whofe courtier’s face 
Echoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife. Cleaveland. 

Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gay. 
To MARINATE. v. a. [ mariner, French. ] 

To falt fifth, and then preferve them in 

oil or vinegar. 

Why am I ftyl`d a cook, if Fm fo loath 

To marfdate my fih, or feafon broth ? King's Cook. 
Marine. adj. [marinus, Lat.) Belong- 

ing to the fea. 


Peacham. 


England and France, touching marine affairs, might 
be reduced into one form. Hayward. 
Vat multitudes of fhells, and other marine 
bodies, are found lodged in all forts of ftone. 
Woodward. 
No longer Circe could her flame difguife, 
But to the fuppliant God marine replies. Garth. 
Marine. n.f. [la marine, French.]} 
1. Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, 
and Oneficrates, his intendant-general of marine, 
have both left relations of the ftate of the Indies at 
that time. Arbuthnot. 

2. A foldier taken on thipboard to be em- 
ployed in defcents upon the land. 

MARINER, x. f. [from mare, Lat. mari- 
nier, French.] <A feaman; a failor. 

The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ftraightway 
Turn‘d to the fhore. Fairy Queen. 


home his thip fraught with common pebbles from 
the Indies. Glanville. 
His bufy mariners he hattes, 
His fhatter'd fails with rigging to reftore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a fhip decay’d ? Saifi. 
MA'RJORAM. n. f. [marjorana, Latin; 
marjolaine, Fr.] 
many kinds; the baftard kind only 
grows here. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
“upon their heads garlands of honeyfuckles, wood- 
bine, and {weet marjoram. Peasbam. 
Ma’risu. 2. f. [marais, French; mepre, 
Saxon ; maerfche, Dutch.] A bog; a 
fen; a fwamp; watry ground ; a marth; 
a morafs; a moor, 


leat able to purfue. Hayward. 


The moft of flowers; as, the rofe |. 


Ma’RITATED. adj 


The king was defirous that the ordinances of 


We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner 
who, miftaking them for precious: ftones, brought 


A fragrant plant of 


The flight was made towards Dalkeith; which 
way, by reafon of the marifh, the Englith horfe were 


MAR 


When they had avenged the blood of their bro- 
ther, they turned again to the mari/b of Jordan. 
t Mac. ix. 426 
Lodronius, carried away with the, breaking in 
of the horfemen, was driven into a marifo; where, 
being fore wounded, and faft in the mud, he had 
done the uttermoft. Knolles. 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler fhades ; 
Oft, when heav'ns burning cyc the fields invades, 
To marifbes reforts. Sandys's Parapbrafe. 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ftation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim defcended ; on. the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev ning miit 
Ris`n from a river, o'er the marifb glides, 
And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heel. Adilt. 


Ma‘risu. adj. Moorith; fenny; boggy 5, 


fwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of fome plantations, that they have built along the 
fea and rivers, in marifb and unwholefome grounds. 

Bacon's Effays. 

The fen and quagmire fo marifb by kind, ` 

Are to be drained. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 


MARITAL. ad. [maritus, Lat. marital, 


Fr.] Pertaining to a hufband; inci- 
dent to a hufband. 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken in 
the a& of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of bawdry. 
in the mind, and fince Chriftian charity, as well- 
as marital affection, eafily induces.a belief thereof, 
this law is not obferved. Ayliffe 

It has been determined by fome unpolite pro- 
feffors of the law, that a hufband may exercife his 
marital authority fo far, as to give his wife mode- 
rate correction. Art of Tormenting. 
i. [from maritus, Lat. | 
Having a hufband. Dia. 


Mari TiMAL. ù} adj. [maritimus, Latin ; 
Ma‘riTiMe. 


maritime, French. 
1. Performed on the fea; marine. 
I difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, and the paf- 
fages and incidents therein. Raleigh's Effays« 


2. Relating to the fea; naval. 


At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime fervice, had. fomewhat 
been fhrewdly touched. H ottone 


3. Bordering on the fea. 


The friend, the fhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which: 
play’d 
The murmuring billows. 
Ercoco, and the lefs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Miltone- 
Neptune upbraided them with their ftupidity and^ 
ignorance, that a maritime town fhouldsnegle&t the: 
patronage of him who was the god of the feas. 
Addijcn. 


‘Mark. a. f. [marc, Welth; meanc, Sax. 


mercke, Dutch ; marque, French. ] 
1. A token by which any thing is knowns 
Once was proclaimed throughout all Irelands: 
that all men fhould mark their cattle with an open 
feveral mark upon their flanks or buttocks, fo as: 
if they happened to be ftolen, they might appear 
whofe they were. Spenfer on Irelands» 
In the prefent formof the earth there are certain. 
marks and indications of its firft ftate; with which,. 
if we compare thofe things that are recorded in 
facred hiftory, we may difcover what the earth was- 
in its firft original. Burnete 
The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human. 
body, and the proper mark of the ftate and quan- 
tity of fuch falts ; and therefore very certain indi- 
cations for the choice of diet may be taken from: 
the ftate of urine. Arkutknot on Aliments. 
2. A token; an impreffion. 
But cruel fate, and my more crucl-wife, 
To Grecian fwords betray'’d my flceping life: 
Thefe are the monuments of Helen's love, 
The hame 1 bear below, the marks I hore aboves 
Dryden. 


But becaufe repentance does confit 


Chapman's Iliad. È 


MAR 


Twas then old foldiers, cover'd o'er with fears, 
` The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paft fervices rewarded well, 
_ If to their fhare at leait two acres fell. “Dryden. 
» At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a 
~ fubterranzous fire ; for the earth is cold, and over- 
_. tun with grais and fhrubs. Addijon. 
3. A proof; an evidence. 3i 
` As the confufion of tongues was a mark of fepa- 
„Tation, fo the being of one language is a mark of 
= union. Bacon. 
y The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and trom 
_ thence paffed into the Adriatick, carrying their fhip 
Argo upon their fhoulders; a work of great igno- 
rance in geography among the writers of that 
time. Avburknot on Coins. 
4+ Notice taken. 


The laws 
_Stand like the forfeits in a barber's thop, 
As much for mock as mark. Shakefpeare. 
5- Conveniency of notice. 
Upon the north fea bordereth Stow, fo ealled, 
per eminentiam, as a place of great and good mark 
and {cope. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
6. Any. thing at which a miflile weapon is 
} direted. 
ha France was a’ fairer mark to fhoot at than Ireland, 
and could better reward the conqueror. Davies. 
Be made the mark 
For all the people’s-hate, the prince's curfes. 
Deabam. 
7. The evidence of ahorfe’s age. 
é At four years old cometh the mark of tooth 
ia horfes, which hath a hole as big as you may 
Jay a pea within it; and weareth fhorterand fhorter 
every year, till at eight years old the tooth is fmooth. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 
&. [Marque, French.] Licence of repri- 
fals. 
9. [Marc, French.] A fum of thirteen 
fhillings and fourpence. 
We give thee for reward a thoufand marks. 
-  Shakefpeare. 
Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, which 
fome think to be all ond with a mark, for that 
manca and mancufa is tranflated, in ancient books, 
by marca. Camden's Remains. 
_ Upon every writ for debt or-damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; 
and fo for every hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 
10. A character made by thofe who can- 
not write their names. 
Here are marriage vows for figning ; 
Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden. 
Lorenzo fign’d the bargain with his marke Young. 
_ To Mark. v. a. [merken, Dutch; mean- 
. can, Saxon; marguer, French. } 
3. ‘To imprefs with a token, or evidence. 
l Wihit not be received, 
| When we have'mark'd with blood thofe feepy two 
f | Of his own chamber, and us`d their very daggers, 
= , That they have don't ? Shakejpcare’s Macbeth. 
} For our quiet poffeffion of things ufeful, they are 
_ Naturally marked where thereisnecd. Grew’s Cofm. 
~- 2. To notify as by a mark. * 
* That which was once the index to point out all 
Virtues, does now mark out that part of the world 
where leaft of them refides. Decay of Piety. 


3- To note; to take notice of. 
i. Alas, poor country! 
+ Where fighs, and groans, and fhrieks, that rend the 
air, 
Are made, not mark’. Shakefoeare’s Macketh. 
Mark them which caufe divifions contrary to the 
do€trins which ye have learned, and avoid them. 
Remans, xvi. 17. 
4 To heed; to regard as valid or im- 


portant. 


» 


Now {wear and call to witnefs 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
l That breathes beneath fuch complicated guilt. 


4 


To MaRK. V.n. 


Bish. | 


MAR 


To note; to take no- 
tice.. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mark when 
they mifs, as they doalioofdreams. Bucon’s Effays. 

Mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned 
to make this marriage ; it is to make way for the 
divorce which he intended afterwards. Dryden. 

Marker. 2./. [marqueur, French, from 
mark. | 

t. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

z. One that notes, or takes notice. 

MARKET. 2. f. [anciently written mer- 
cat, of mercatus, Latin.) 

1. A publick time, and appointed place, 
of buying and felling. 

Jt were good that the privilege of a marker were 
given, to enable them to their defence: for there 
is nothing ‘doth fooner caufe ‘civility than many 
market-towns, by reafon the people repairing of- 
ten thither will learn civil manners. Spenfer. 

Miftrefs, know yourfclf, down on your knees, 
And thank Heav'n, faiting, for a good man’s love : 
For I muft tell you friendly: in your’ear, 

Sell when you can; you are not for ail markers. 
Shakefpcare. 

They counted our life’a paftime, and our time 
here a market for gain. Wifd. xv. 12. 

If one bufhel of wheat and: two of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of 
equal worth. Lecke. 

2. Purchafe and fale. 

With another year’s continuance of the war, 
there will hardly be money left in this kingdom to 
turn the common markets, or pay rents. Temple. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabzan incenfe take, 
And with poft-hafte thy running market make, 
Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perfius. 
3- Rate; price. [ marché, French.] 

*Twas then old foldiers, cover’d oer with {cars, 

Thought all paft fervices rewarded well, 

If to their fhare at leaft two acres fell, 

Their country’s frugal bounty ; f of old 

Was blood and life ata low market fold. Dryden. 
To Ma'RRET. v. x. Todeal at a market; 

to buy or fell 5, to make bargains. 
MA'RKET-BELL. n. /. [market and bell.) 

The bell to give notice that trade may 

begin in the market. 

Enter, goin, the markerbell is rung. Shakefpeare. 

Ma’rKet-cross.n. f. [market and crofs. | 
A crofs fet up where the market is held. 
Thefe things you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at marketcroffes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With fome fine colour. Shakz/peare’s Henry IV. 


Ma‘kKet-pay. n. f. [market and day.] 
The day on which things ‘are publickly 
bought and fold. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 
He ordered all the Lucquefe to be feized that 
were found on a markctday in one of his frontier 
towns. Addifon on Italy. 

MA'RKET-FOLKS. #. f. [market and folks.] 
People that come to the market. 

Poor marketfolks that come to fell their corn. 
Skake/peare. 
MA RKET-MAN. 2. f. [market and man. ] 
One who goes to theamarket to fell or 
buy. | 
Be wary how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, 
That come to gather money for their corn. Shakef. 
The warketman fthould a& as if his matfter's 
whole eftate ought to be applied'to that fervant's 
bufinefs. Swift. 
MA'RKET-MATD. n. J. [market and maid.] 


A woman that goes to buy or fell, 


MAR 


You are come 
A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. 
Sbake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
MA RKET-PLACE. a. f. [market and 
place.| Place where the market is held. 

The king, thinking he had put up his fword 
becaufe of the noife, never took leifure to hear his 
an{wer, but made him prifoner, meaning the next 
Morning to put him to death in the marketplace. 

| Sidncye 

The gates he order'd all to be unbarr’d, 

And from the. marketplace to draw the guards 
Dryden. 

Behold the. marketplace with poor o'erfpread, 

The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. Popes 
MA RKET-PRICE. ) n.f. [market and price 
Mar KET-RATE. or rate.| The price 

at which any thing is currently fold. 

Money governs the world, and the marketprice is 
the meafure of the worth of men as well as. of fithes. 

L’Eftrange. 

He that wants a veffel, rather than lofe his mar- 
ket will not'ftick to have it at the marketrate. 

. Locke. 

Ma°rRKeT-Town. 2. f, A town that has 
the privilege of a ftatéd market; nota 
village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility in any coun- 
try than smarket-towns, by reafon that people repair- 
ing often thither will learn civil manners of the 
better fort. Spenfer. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre my matter Sir Roger 
feized, when they would have burnt him at our 
market-tcewn. Gay. 

MA'RKETBALE. adj. [from market. ] 
i. Such as may be fold ; fuch for which a 
buyer may be found. 

A plain fith, and no doubt marketable. 

2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, 
that after the death of Pertinax they made open 
fale cf the empire, as if it had been of common 
markctable wares. Decay of Piety. 

The marketable value of any quantities of two 
commodities are equal, when they will exchange 
one for another. Lockes 

M A'RKMAN. } n. f. {mark and man.] A 
MARKSMAN. § man skilful to hita 
mark. 

In fadnefs, coufin, I do love a woman. 
=] aim’d fo near when I fuppos’d you lov'd. 
—A right good mark/man. Shake/peares 

Whom nothing can procure, 

When the wide world runs bias from his will, 

To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill ; 

This is the mar/man, {afe and fure, 

Who ftill is right, and prays to be fo ftill Herbert. 

An ordinary markiman may know certainly when 
he thoots lefs wide at what he aims. Dryden. 

MARL. x. J [marl, Welth; mergel, 
Dutch; marga, Latin; marl, marne, 
French; in Saxon, meng is marrow, 
with an allufive fignification, marle be- 
ing the fatnefs of the earth. ] 

Marl is akind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and- by its having lain fo deep in the 
earth as notito have {pent or weakened its fertiliz- 
ing quality by any product. Marl is fupprfed to 
be much of the.naturc of chalk, and is believed to 
be fertile from its falt and oily quality. Quincy. 

We underftand by the term mar/s fimple native 
earths, lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft 
and unétuous to the touch, nor duétile while 
moift, dry and crumbly between the fingers, and 
readily diffufible in water. Hill. 

Marl is the beft compoft, as having moft fatnefs, 
and not heating the ground too much. Bacon. 

Uneafy ftcps 
Over the burning mar/, not like thofe teps ~ 
On heaven's azuse. Milton. 


To 


Shakef. 
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Jo Mart. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
manure with marl. 
Improvements by marling, liming, and draining, 
have been fince money was at five and fix per cent. 
Child. 
Sandy land marid will bear goodipeafe. Mortimer. 
JoMaru. v. a. [from marlixe.} ‘To 
faiten the fails with marline. Ainfworth. 
Ma’ruine. m. f. [meann. Skinner] 
Long wreaths of untwilted hemp dipped 
ih pitch, with which the ends of cables 
are guarded againft friction. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marline bind, 
Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. 
Dryden. 
M A'RLINESPIKE., a. f. A {mall piece 
of iron for faftening ropes together, or 
to open the bolt-rope when the fail is 
to be fewed in it. Bailey. 
Ma‘rupit. x. f- [marl and pit.) Pit 
out of which marl is dug. 
Several others, of different figures, were found; 


part of them in a rivulet, the reft in a mar/pit in a 
ficld. Woodward. 
Ma'rRLY. adj. [from marl.] Abounding 
with marl. 
The oak thrives beft on the richeft clay, and 


will penetrate ftrangely to come at a marly bot- 
tom. Mortimer. 


Ma gMALabde.) n. f. [marmalade, Fr. 
Ma RMaLet. f marmelo; Portuguefe, 
a quince. } 

Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into 
a confiftence with fugar: it is fubaftringent, and 
grateful to the ftomach. Quincy. 

MARMORA TION. n.f. [marmor, Latin.]} 
Incruftation with marble. Dia. 
MarMOREAN. adj. | marmoreus, Latin. | 
Made of marble. Dia. 
Ma‘rmoset. n. f. [marmoufet, French.] 
A {mall monkey. 
I will inftru& thee how 
To {nare the nimble marmzete  Shakef. Tempeh. 
ARMO'TT. . 
MARMOT. a Utalian.] 

The marmctto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
than a rabbit, which abfconds all winter, doth live 
upon its own fat. Ray. 

Ma‘’rquetry. x. f. [margueterie, Fr.] 
Chequered work ; work inlaid with va- 
riegation. 

Ma'wouis. n.f. (marquis, French; mar- 
thio, “Latin; margrave, German. ] 

1. In England one.of the fecond order of 
nobility, next in rank to. a duke. 

None may wear ermine but princes, and there 
js a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, 
marquiffes, andearls, which they muft not exceed. 

b Peackam on Drawing. 

2. Marquis is ufed by Shakefpeare for mar- 
chione/s. [marguijfe, French. ] 

You fhall have 
Two noble partners with you: the old duchefs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady marguefs Dorfet. Shake/p. 

Ma’ rquisaTte.a.f. [marguifat, French. ] 
The teigniory of a marquis. 

Ma’rrer. n. /. (from mar.]° One who 
fpoils or hurts any. thing. 

You be indeed makers, or marrcrs, of all men's 

. manners within the realm. Afcham's Schoolmoffer. 

MA'RRIAGE. a. f. [mariage, Fr. marita- 
gium, low Latin! from maritus.) Thae 
act of uniting a man and woman for 
life. 

The marriage with his brother's: wife 
Has crept tvo ncar his conf{ciencce Shakefpeare- 


MAR 


If tliat thy: bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpofe marriage, {end me word to-morrow. 
Shuke/peare. 


The French king would have the difpoting of | 


the marriage of Bretagne, with an exception, that 
he fhould not marry her himfelf. Bacon. 
` Some married perfons, even in their marriage, 
do better pleafe God than fome virgins in their 
ftate of virginity: they, by giving great example 
of conjugal affection, by preferving their faith un- 
broken, and by educating children inthe fear of 
God, pleafe God in a higher degree than thofe vir- 
gins whofe piety is not anfwerable to their oppor- 
tunities. Taylor. 
I propofe that Palamon fhall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Dryden. 
Ma‘reiaGe is often ufed in compofition. 
In a late draught of smarriage-articles, a lady 
ftipulated with her hufband, that fhe fhall be at 
liberty to patch on which ‘fide the pleafes. 
Addifon's Spefator. 
I by the honour of my smarriage- bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. 
Shakefpeare. 
To thefe, whom death again did wed, | 
This grave's the fecond w:arriage-bed, 
For though the hand of fate could force 
*Twixt foul and body a divorce, 
It could not fever man and wife, 

Becaufe they both liv’d but one life. Crafhaw. 
There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denbam. 
Thou fhalt come into the marriage-chamber. 

' Tob. vie 16. 
Neither herworthinefs, which in truth was great, 
nor bis own fuftering for her, which is.wont to 
endear affeétion, could fetter his ficklenefs; bu, 
before the marriage-day appointed, he had taken 
to wife Baccha, of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 
Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pope. 

' Give me, to live and die 
A fpotlefs maid, without the marriage-tie. “Dryden. 
Ma’RRIAGEABLE. adj. [from marriage. } 


1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 
Every wedding, one with another, produces four 
children, and that is the»proportion of children 
which any: marriageable man or woman may be 
prefumed shall have. i Graunt. 

I am the father of a young heirefs, whom I.be- 
gin to look upon as marriageable. Speftator. 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is 
the marriageable age, their parents take them 
home. Swift. 

2. Capable of union. 
They led the vine 
To wed her elm; the fpous'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow’r, th’ adopted clufters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. Milton. 
Married. ag. [from marry.] Con- 
jugal ; connubjial. 

Thus have you fhun'dthe »marry'd ftate. Dryden. 

MARROW. a. Je [mens, Saxon; /merr, 
Erfe ; jmergh, Scotuin.] 

All the bones of the body which have;any con- 
fiderable thicknefs have either a large cavity, or 
they are fpongious, and: full» of little: cells: in 
both the one and the other there is an oleaginons 
fubftance, called marrcaw, contained in» proper ve- 
ficles or membranes, like the fat: in the larger 
bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body, 
is exhaled through the pores of its fmall bladders, 


and enters fome narrow paffages, which lead to,|! 
fome fine canals excavated in the fubftance of the}, 


bone, that the'marra mav fupple the’ fibres’ of the 
bones, and render them lefs apt to break. Quinty. 
Would he were wafted, marrcw, bones, and all, 
That from: his loins no hopeful branch may ‘pring. 
i Shake/peare. 

The fkull hath brains as akind of marrcev with- 


in it: the -back bone hath one kind of- marrow, |, 


and other bones of the body have another: the 
jaw-bones, have no marrow fevered, but .a little 
pulp of marrow. diffufed, Bucur. 


P 
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Pamper'd and cdify'd their geal 
With marrow puddings many a meal. _Hadibras. 
He bit the dart,,and wrench'd the wood away, 
The point ftill buried in the marrow lay. Addifon. 
Marrow, in the Scottith dialect, to this 
day, denotes a°fellow, companion, ‘or 
affociate ; as alfo ‘equal match, be met 
with bis marrow. [mari, hufband, 
French. ] ‘ 
Though buying and felling doth wonderful wel, 
Yet chopping and changing I,cannot commend 
With theef ur his marrow tor fear of ill end.. Tuffir. 
M A'R ROWBON ky nf, [bone and marrow, | 
t. Bone boiled for the marrow. et 
2. In burlefque language, the knees. 
_ Upon this he fell down upon his marrowoSones,# 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. 
A L'Efirange. 
Down on your marrowbones, upon your allegi- 
ance; and make amacknowedgment of your of- 
fences; for J will have ample fatisfaétions : 
Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
MA RROWFAT. n f A kind Paena 
Ma RROWLESS. adj. 
Void of marrow. 
Avaunt ! . 
Thy bones are marrosulefs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haft no fpeculation ‘in thofe eyes, 
Which thou doft glare with. Shakelpeare’s Macheth. 


To MARRY. v.a. [marier, Fr. maritor, — 


Lat. ] / 
1, To join a man and woman, as perform- 
ing the rite. , | 

What! {hall the curate controul me ?- Tell 
him, that he thall marry the couple himfelf. 

f Gay's Whas d'ye call it. 
2. To difpofe of in marriage. 

When Auguftus confulted with Mecaenas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Meczenas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he muf either marry 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; 
there was no third way, he had made him fo great. 

Bacon. 
3. To take for hufband or wife. | 
You'd think it ftrange if I fhould marry her. 
Shakefpcare. 

As a mother ‘fhall fhe meet him, and receive 

him as a wife married of a virgin. Ecclus. xv. 2. 
To Ma’rry. v. na. To enter into the 
conjugal ftate. ) 

He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. , 

Shuke/peares 
Let them marry to whom they think beft. 

Numb. xxxvi. 6. 

Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for 
after that difficulty was removed, Aneas might 
marry, and eitablith.the Trojans. 

Dryden's Dufrefnzys 
Marst, X are derived: from the. Saxon 
Mars) menfc, a fen, or fenny place. 
Mas, Gibjon’s Camden. 
MarsH. 2. /.. [mepyc, Saxon. ` See 
Marisu.]. A fen; a bog; a {wam p ; 
a watry tract.of land. 
In their courfes make that round, 
In meadows and inemar/bes found, 
Of them fo'call’d the tayry ground; 
Of which they have the keeping. Drayton 

‘Worms for colour and’ fhape, alter even as the 
ground. out of which they are got; as the mar/b 
worm and the ftag-worm. Waliore 

We may fee in more conterminous climates great 
variety in the people ‘thereof; the up-lands in 
England yield ftrong, finewy, hardy men 3, the 
mar/b-lands, men of large and‘high ftature. Hales 

Your low meadows and mar/b-\ands you’ need 
not layup till!April, except. the Spring be very 
wet; and yourmarfors-very ooachy. Jiscvtimer's Hirfb. 


MarsuHsaravLow. n. J. [althea, Latin. } 


y le 


(from marrow.) - 
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` its leaves are more foft and woolly. 
fl Miller. 
|ARSH-MARIGOLD. # f. [ populago, Lat. ] 


which are placed circularly, and ex- 


__of which rifes the pointal, which be- 

comes a membranaceous fruit, in which 
_ there are feveral cells, for the moft part 
bent downwards, colleéted into little 
heads, and full of feeds. Miller. 
~~) Andfet foft byacinths with iron-blue, 


+ 


© Toifbade marfb-marigolds of thining hue. Dryden. 
‚MARSHAL. x. f. [mareftkal, French; 
marefchallus, low Latin, from marfcale, 
œ Old French; a word compounded of 
a mare, which, in old French, fignified a 
horfe, and /cale, a fort of fervant; one 
that has the charge of horfes. ] 
a. The chief officer of arms. 
; The duke of Suffolk claims 
To be high fteward ; next the duke of Norfolk 
To be earl marfhal. Shakefpeare. 
2. An officer who regulates combats in 
the litts. 
* Dares their pride prefume againft my laws, 
Asin a lifted field to fight their caufe ? 
©) Unatk'd' the royal grant ; nor marfbal by, 
Az kingly rites require, nor jndge to try. Dryden. 
3- Any one who regulates rank or order 
at a feaft, or any other affembly. 

Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marfkal of the fame, ` 

Whofe name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. 

me Fairy Queen. 

4. An harbinger ; a purfuivant ; one who 

goes before a prince to declare his com- 
ing, and provide entertainment, 

Her face; when it was faireft, had been but as a 

. marfoal, to lodge the love of her in his mind, 
which now was. fo well placed’as it needed no help 
of outward harbinger. Sidney. 

To Ma’rsHat. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To arrange; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of fome pre- 
dominant defire, that fhould marfbal and put in 
order all the reft, maketh any man’s heart hard to 

| find orfound. Bacon. 
d Ìt isas unconccivable how it fhould be the di- 
reCtrix of fuch intricate motions, as that a blind 
man ould marfbal an army. Glarville’s Scipfis. 
Å. Anchifes'look’d not with fo pleas’d a face, 
- Inpumbrring o'er his fusure Roman race, 
And mafaliing the herocs of his name, 
As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryd. 
To lead as an harbinger. 
Thou marfball fi me the way that I was going. 
s“ Shakefpeare. 
MARSHALLER. n. f. [from marjfoal.] 
One that arranges; one that ranks in 
order. 
"© Dryden was the great refiner of Englith poetry, 
and the beft mar/bailer of words. Trapp. 
MA'RSHALSEA. a. fa [from marfbal.] 
The prifon in Southwark belonging to 
the marfhal of the king’s houfehold. 
ARSHALSHIP. z. f. [from marjfbal.] 
The office of a marfhal. 
ARSHE LDER. #. f. A gelderrofe, of 
which it is a Species. 
AARSHROCKET. 2. f. A fpecies of wa- 
_ tercreffes. 


la rsHY., adj. [from marfh.] 


2. 


a «= 


It is in all refpects like the mallow, but 


“This flower confifts or feveral leaves, 


pand in form of a rofe,#in the middle. 
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1.,Boggy ; wet; fenny ; fwampy. 


Though here the mar/ky grounds approach your 


fields, 


And there the foil a ftony harvett yields. Dryden. 
It is a diftemper of fuch as inhabit mar/by, fat, 
low, moift foils, near ftagnating water» Arbuthnot. 


2. Produced in marshes. 
Peed 
With delicates of leaves and marfby weed. Dryden. 
Mart. n. /. [contraéted from market. | 
1. A place of publick traflick. 


Chrift could not fuffer that the temple fhould 
ferve for a place of mart, nor the apoftle of Chrift 


that the church fhould be made an jnn. Hooker. 
if any born at Ephefus 
Be feen at Syracufan marts and fairs, 


He dies. Shake/peare. 


Ezechiel, in the defcription of Tyre, and the 
excceding trade that it had with all the Eaft as the 


only mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 

they commerce, and alfo what commodities every 

country yielded. Raleigh. 

Many come to.a great mart of the beft horfes. 

Temple. 

The French, fince the acceffion of the Spanith 
monarchy, fupply with cloth the beft marr we had 
in Europe. Addifon. 

z. Bargain; purchafe and fale. 

I play a merchant's part, 

And venture madly on a defperate mart. 
3. Letters of mart. See Mark. 
To Marr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

traffick ; to buy or fell. 
Sooth, when I was young I wou'd have ranfack’d 
The pediar’s filken treafury ; you've let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. Shakef. Win. Tule. 
Cafius, you yourlelf 

Do fell and mart your offices for-gold 

To undefervers. Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
If he hall think it fit, 

A faucy ftranger in his court to mart, 

As in a ftew. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
MARTEN. ? nef. [marte, martre, Fr. 
MA RTERN. martes, Latin. ] 

1. A large kind of weefel, whofe fur is 
much valued. 


2. [Marteler, French.] A kind of fwal- 


Jow that builds in houfes ; a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to exprefe St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, caufed to be engraved, on the communion 
cup, a martin, a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon 
a mole-hill between two trees. Peacham. 

MARTIAL. adj. [martial, Fr. martialis, 
Lat. ]} 

1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; 
brave. 


Shakelp. 


Into my feeble breaft 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doft infeft, 
And hcarts'of great heroes dott enrage. Fairy Qu. 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars himfelf conducted them. Chapman. 
It hath-feldom been feen, that the far fouthern 
people have invaded the northern; but contrari- 
wife; whereby it is manifeft, that the northern 
tract of the world is the more martial regions 
Bacon. 
His fubjects.call'd aloud for war ; 
But peaceful kings’o'er martial people fet, 
Each other's poize and:counterbalance are. 
Dryden. 
2. Having a warlike thew ; fuiting war. 
See 
His thoufands, in what martial equipage 
They iffue forth ! Steel bows and fhafts their arms, 
Of equal dread in flight or in purfuit. Milton. 
When our country’s caufe provokes to arms, 
How martial mufick every botom warms | Pope. 
3. Belonging to war; not civil ;, not ac- 
cording to the rules or practice of peace- 
able government. 


Ma’rT Inert. 
MA'RTLET. f 
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Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any mar- 
tial law in the world. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

They proceeded in a kind of martial juftice with 

_ enemies, offering them their law before they drew 

their {word. Bacon. 

4- Borrowing qualities from the planet 
ars. 

The natures of the fixed ftars are aftrologically 
differenced by the planets, and efteemed martial 
or jovial according to the colours whereby they 
anfwer thefe planets. Brown. 

5- Having parts or properties of iron, 
which is called Mars by the chemifts. 
Ma‘atiarist. n”. f. [from martial.] A 

warrior ; a fighter. 

Many brave adventurous fpirits fell for love of 
her ; amongft others the high-hearted martialift, 
who firit loft his -hands, then one of his chiefett 
limbs, and laftly his life. Howel. 

Ma’rtinGat. 2. f. [ martingale, French. ] 
It is a broad ftrap made faft to the 
girths under the belly of a horfe, and 
runs between the two legs to faften 
the other end, under the nofeband of 
the bridle. Harris. 

Ma‘rtinmas. n.f. [martin and ma/s.] 
The feat of St..Martin; the eleventh 
of November, commonly corrupted to 
martilmas or martlemas. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good'tacke, 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tuffer. 

n. f. (martinet, French. ] 
A kind of fwallow. 

This guet of Summer, 

The temple-baunting martlet, does approve; 

By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here. . No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obfery’d 

The air is delicate. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

.As in a drought the thirfty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain; 
Then fitt the mart/er meets it in the fky, 

And with wet wings joys all tho feather'd trains 

Drydeni- 


Ma‘rtnets, #. f They are {mall ines 


faftened to the leetch of the fail, to 
bring that part of the leetch which is 
next to the yard-arm clofe up to the 
yard, when the {fail is to be furled. 
Bailey. 


MARTYR. r.f [vecplues martyr, Fr.] 


One who by his death bears witnefs to: 
the truth. 

Prayers and tears may ferve a good man’s turn; 
if not to conquer as a foldier, yet to fuffer as a: 
martyre King Charles. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs.be 
filenced. ‘ Braun. 

Nearer heav’n his virtues fhoné more bright, 
Like rifing flames expanding in their height, 

The martyr’s glory crown'd the foldier’s fight. 
Dryden. 

To bea martyr fignifies only to witnefs the truth 
of Chrift ; but the witneffing of the truth was then 
fo generally attended with perfecution, that martyr- 
dom now fignifies not-only-to witnefs; but to wite 
nefs by death. South's Sermons. 

The firt martyr for Chriftianity was encou- 
raged, in his laft moments, by a vifion of that 


divine perfon for whom he fuffered. Addifon. 
Socrates, 
Truth’s early champion, martyr for his God. 
Tbhomfone 


To Ma’rtyr. v: a: [from the noun. ] 


t. To put to death for virtue, or true 
profefiion. 


2. To murder; to deftroy. 


You 


MAR 


You could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you : 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shak. 
If. to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
Suckling. 
Martyr'd with the gout. Pe e 
Ma'RTYRDOM. n.f. [from martyr.) The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a 
martyr; teftimony born to truth by 
voluntary fubmifion to death. 

If an infidel fhould purfue to death an heretick 
profeffing Chriftianity only for Chriftian profeffion 
fake, could we deny unto him the honour of mar- 
tyrdom P Hooker. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly 
honour, he intends to crown their innocency with 
the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

: Herod, whofe unbleft 
Hand, O! what dares not jealous greatnefs? tore 
A thoufand {weet babes from their mother’s breaft, 
The blooms of mar:yrdom. Crafbaw. 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem'd, chief matt'ry to diffeét,’ 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 


Unfung. Mil:cn. 
What mitts of providence are thefe ? 

So faints, by fupernatural pow'r fet free, 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


Martyro LOGY. -n- J. [martyrologe, Fr. 
martyrologium, Latin.] A regilter of 
‘martyrs. 

In the Roman-mart;relcgy we find at one ‘time 
many thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian, 
being met together in a-church, rather thanefcape 
by offering a little incenfe at their coming out. 

Stilling flect. 

Martyrovocist. n. f. [martyrologifie, 
French.] A writer of martyrology. 

Ma‘rvec. n.f. [merveille, French.] -A 
wonder ; any thing aftonifhing. Little 
in ufe. . 

A marvel it were, ifia man “could-efpy, in the 
whole fcriptura, nothing which ‘might breed a 
probable opinion, that divine authority was the fame 
way inclinable. Hooker. 

I am fcarce-in breath, , my,lord. : 

—No marvel, vou have fo heftirr'd your iva- 
lour ; you cowardly rafcal! Sbhakelp. King Lear. 

No marvel 
My lord proteétor's hawks do towre fowell. Shak. 

Ma‘rvec of Peru. A flower. Ainfworth. 

Jo Ma’Rveu.:v. n. [merveiller, French. 
To wonder; to be aftonithed. Difufed. 

Xou make me marvel. Shake/peare. 

Harry, Ido not only marvel where thou fpendeft 

thy time, -but alfo how thou art accompanied. 
Shake/peare. 

The army marvelled at it. Shakefpeare. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, 
proverbs, and parables. Ecclus. xlvii. 17. 

Ma'rveLLOUS. adj. (merveilleux, Fr.) 

1, Wonderful ; trange; aftonihing. 


She has a marvellous white hand, I maf con- 


fels. Shukefpeare. 
This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous inour 
eyes. Pfalms. 


2. Surpafling credit. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is fuper- 
natural, and efpecially the machines of the gods. 
; Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
3. The marvellous is ufed, in works of cri- 
ticifm, to exprefs any thing exceeding 
natural power, oppofed to the probable. 
Ma‘rvetrousty. adv. [from marvel. 
Jous.] Wonderfully ; ftrangely. 
You look not well, feignior Antonio ; 
You have too much refpet wpon the world ; 
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They lofe it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellcufly chang'd. Shak:fp. 

The encouragement of his tov late fueceffes, 

with which he was marvelloufly elated. Clarendon. 

Ma°RVELLousNEss. n. f. [from marvel. 
fous.) _Wonderfulnefs; — ftrangenels ; 
altonifhingnefs. 

MA’SCULINE. adj. [mafculin, French; 
mafculinus, Latin. ] 

1. Male; not female. 

Pray God, the prove not mafculine ere long! 

; Shakefpeare. 

His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two 
mafculine elements, exercifing their operation upon 
nature, being the feminine. Peacham on Drawing. 

O ! why did God, 
Creator wife, that peopl'd higheft heav'n 
With fpirits mafculine, create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature ? Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. Refembling man; virile; not foit; 
not effeminate. 

You find fomething bold and mafculine in the air 
and pofture of the firit figure, which is that of 
Virtue. Addifon. 

3. [In grammar.] Ft denotes the pender 
appropriated to the male kind in any 
word, though not always exprefling fex. 

Ma’scuLtney. adv. [from mafculine.] 
Like a man. 

Aurelia tells me, you have done moft mafeulinely, 
And play the orator. Ben Fonfen's Catiline. 
Ma‘scuLineness. 2. f. [from ma/fculine. } 
Mannifhnefs; male figure or behaviour. 

Masui. af. [mafche, Dutch.] 

1. The fpace between the threads of a 
net, commonly written meh. 

To defend againft the ftings of bees, have a net 
knit with fo {mall mafbes, that a bee cannot get 
through. Martimer. 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together 
into an undiftinguifhed, or confufed 
body. [from mi/chen, Dutch, to mix, 
of mafcher, ‘French. } . 

3. A mixture for a horfe. l 

Put half a peck of ground malt into a pail; 
then put to it as much fcalding water as will wet 
it well; ftir it about for half an hour till the water 
is very fweet, and give it the horfe lukewarm : 
this ma/b is to be. given to a horfe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better ;' or in 
the time of. great ficknefs, or after hard labour. 

Farrier's DiGicnary. 

When mares foal, they feed. them with mafhes, 
and other moift food. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To Mas. v. a. [ma/cher, French. ] 

1. To teat into a confuled mafs. 

The preffure would be intolerable. and they would 
even mafb themfelves and all things elfe apieces. 

More. 

To break the claw of a lobfter, clap..it ‘between 
the fides of the dining-room door: thus you can do 
it without ma/bing the meat. Swift. 

2. To mix malt and water together in 
brewing. a 

What was put in the firt mafhing-tub draw 
off, as alfo that liquor in the fecond mafbing tub. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

MASK. n.f. ({ma/que, French.] 

1. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 

Now Love pulled of his maf, and fhewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that fhe was his 
prifoner. Sidney. 

Since fhe did negle& her looking-glafs, 

And throw her fun-expelling mafR away ; 
The air hath ftarv'd the rofes in her checks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakefp. 

Could we fuppofe that a majk reprefented never 
fo naturally the general humour of a charater, it 
can never fuit with the variety of paffions that are 
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incident to every fingle on in tbe whole courfe 
of a play. i ati Addifon on Italy, 
2. Any pretence or fubterfuge. 
Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy'd, 
Why doit thou ftrive the: confcious fhame to hide, 
By majfks of eloquence, and veilsof pride? Prior. 
3- A fellive entertainment, in which the 
company is mafked. s 
Wiil you prepare fur this ma/gue to-night? _ 
Shakefpeare. 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery ; a wild 
buftle. 
They in the end agreed, 
That at a mafzue and common revelling; 
Which was ordain‘d, they fhould perform the deed. 
Daniel. 
This thought might lead me through this world's 
vain mofh, l 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. 
A À ] Miltone 
5. A dramatick performance, written in a 
tragick ftyle without attention to rules 
or probability. l 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for 
the lively reprefentation of floods and rivers necef- 
fary for our painters sand poets in their pictures, 
poems, comedies, and ma/ks. Peacham. 

To Mask. wv. ai [ma/quer, French.) | 
1. To difguife with a makk or vifor. 

What will grow of fuch errors as go mafked 
under the cloke of divine authority, impoffible it 
is that the wit of man thould imagine, till time 
have brought forth the-fruits of them. 

*Tis not my blood ` 
Wherein thou-fec'ft me mafked. Shakef. Coriolanus, 

Him he knew well, and guefs‘d that it was fhe; 
But being ma/i'd he was not fure. Shake/peare. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of 
every fcene, the figures of all the perfons, with 
their particular difguifes; and I faw an antique 
ftatue mafked, which was perhaps defigned for 
Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with 
the figure he makes in the manufcript. 

2. To cover ; ‘to hide. 

I to your affiftance do make love, 
Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye, 

For tundry weighty reafons. Shakelpeare's Machete 

As when a piece of wanton Hawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 
O'er beauty's face, feeming to hide, 
More fweetly thows the blushing bride : 
A foul whofe intelleétual beams 
No mifts do ma/k, no lazy fteams. 

To Mask. v.n. ` 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 
Thy gowna? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us 
fee`t; , 
What mafking ftuff's here ! Shake/pearee 

Mah A and a borrow'd name, fe 

Contrive to hide my plenitude of fhame. 
2. To be difguited any way. 
Masker. z. f. [from mafk.] One who 

revels in a mafk ; a mommer. r 

Tell falfe Edward, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafkersy _ _ 

To revel it with him and his new brides Skhakefp. 

Let the {cenes abound with light, and let the 
mafkers that are to come down from the fcene 
have fome motions upon the feene before their 
coming down. Bacon. 

The majkers come late, and I think will flay, r 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne 

Mastin, adj. [corrupted from mifcellane. ] 
Compofed of various kinds; as ma/lix 
bread, made of wheat and rye. 

MA‘SON. n.f. [magon, Fr. machio, low 
Latin.] A builder with ftone. 

Many find a reafon very wittily before the thing 
be true; that the-matesials being left rough, are 
more manageable in the mafon's hand than if they 
had been fmooth. Wottne 


A mafin 


»g 


Crafkaw. 


Prior. 


Hooker. - 


Addifon. 


O 
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~- Amann that makee a wall, meets with a ftone 
_~ “that wants no cutting, and places it in bis work. 
h ATore. 
Mx sonny. n.f. (maçonerie, Fr.] The 
© craft or performance of a mafon. 
= MASQUERA'DE. n. f. [from ma/que.] 
= 1. A diverfion: in whichethe company is 
mafked. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In Courtly balls and’ midnight mafgucrades, 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, and daring fpark, 
» ‘The glance by day, the whifper in the dark ? Pope. 
2. Difguife. — l 
~ J was upon the frolick this evening, and came 
+ to vifit thee in m2/gucrade. Dryden's S panifh Fryar. 
| © Truth, of all things the plaineft and fincereft, 

is forced to gain admittance in difguife, and court 

us in ma/querade. Felten. 
To MASQUERADE. v.. [from the noun. ] 
4. To goin dilguife. 

A freak took an afs in the head, and he goes 
‘into the woods, majguerading up and down in a 
lion's fkin. L' Eftrange. 

2. To aflemble in matks. 

* © T find'that our art hath not gained much by the 

s “happy revival of m:afgucracirg among us. Swift. 

Masquera per. n. /. (from ma/querade. | 

— A perfon in a mafk. 

' The moft dangerous fort of cheats are but maf- 

` gueraders under the vizor of friends. J." Effrange. 
ass. n.f. [mafe, French; mafa, Lat. | 

a. A bodys a lump; a’continuous quan- 


yea 

f “ity were not for thefe principles, the bodies 
of the carth, planets, comets, fun, and all things 
in them, would grow cold and freeze,- and become 
inaQive maffes. New?on's Opticks: 

_ Some pating into their pores, others adhering 

in}lumps or wraffes to their outfides, fo as wholly 

to cover and involve it in the ma/s they together 
conitituted. Wosdward's Natural Hiffory. 
2. A large quantity. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 

Have cot a maf: of publick treafury. Shekepcare. 

` He difcovered tome the richeft mines which the 
Spaniards have, and from whence ail the mofs of 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn. Raleigh. 

He had fpent a huge mafs of treafure in tranfport- 
ing his army. Davies on Irelard. 

Bulk; vaft body. 

The Creator of the world would not have framed 
fo huge a mafs ef earth but for fome reafonable 
creatures to have their habitation. Abbct. 
~ This army of fuch mafs and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Skake/p. Haml. 
‘4. Congeries; aflemblage indiftinét. 

The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and fhadows, and of thofe E: which Titian cails 

a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, 
L expofed clearly to the fight. Dryden. 

At diftance, through an artful giafs, 
To thé mind's eye things well appear ; 
They \lofe their forms, and make a mafs 
» Confus’d, and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diftance 
feems covered with them, and we muft walk into it 
p before we can diftinguith the feveral weeds that 
_ Spring up in fucha beautiful maf; of colours. Addi. 
5.. Grofs body ; the general; the bulk. 
Comets have power over the grofs and mafs of 
things; but they’are rather gazed upon than wifely 
obferved in their effects. Bacon. 
Z Where'er thou art, he is; th’ eternal mind 
Acts through all places ; is to none confin'd : 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the univerfal maf: does move. Dryden. 
» -The majs of the people have opened their eyes, 
and will not be governed by Clodius and Curio. 
Swift. 
If there it not fufficient quantity of blond and 
ftrength of circulation, it may infe& the whole maf: 
ot the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
VoL. Ii. 
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6. (Mifa, Latin.) The fervice of the | 


Romifh church. i 
Burnithed gold is'that manner of gilding which 


we {ce in old parchment and mafs books, done by. 


monks and priefts; who were very expert herein. 
Peackam on Drawing. 
He infers, that then Luther mutt Kave been un- 
pardonably wicked in ufing ma/fes for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. 


| To Mass. v.n. [from the noun.] To 


celebrate mafs. 
Their maffing furniture they took from the law, 
left having an aitar and a pricft, they fhould want 
+ veftments. Hosker. 
To Mass. uv. a, [from the noun.] Ji 
feems once to have fignified to thicken ; 
to firengthen. 
They feared the French might, with filling or 
maffing the houfe, or elfe by fortifying, make {uch 
a piece as might annoy the haven. Hayward. 
MASSACRE. 2. /. [maffacre, French, 
from mazzare, Italian. | 


1. Carnage; flavghter; butchery; indif- f 


criminate deftruction. 
Of whom fuch maffacre 
Make ther, but of their brethren, men of men. 
Milon. 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 
And makes a majjJuere what was a ware Dryden. 
2. Murder. 
The tyrannous and bloody aét is done; 
The matt arch deed of piteous ma/facre, 
Thatever yet this land was guilty of. Shake/pearc. 
ToMa‘ssacre. v. a. [mafacrer, Fr. from 
' the noun.] To butcher; to flaughter 
indifcriminately. 
TH find a day. to maffacre them all, 
And raze their faGtion and their family. 
Shakefpeare. 
Chriftian religion, now crumbled into fra@tions, 
may, like duft, be irrecoverably difipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover fo much. fo- 


briety as to forbear to maffacre what we pretend to: 


love. 1 Decay of Piety. 

After the mifcrable flaughter of the Jews, at 
the deftruction of Jerufalem, they were {cattered 
into all corners, oppreffed and detefted, and fome- 
times maffacred and extirpated. Atterbury. 

MA SSICOT. n.f. [french.] 

Mafficct is cerufs calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire; of this there are three forts, arifing from 
the different degrees of fire applied in the operation. 
White mafficor is of a yellowish white, and. is that 
which has received the leaft calcination; yellow 
maficet has reccived more, and gold coloured mafficot 
ftill more. Trevoux. 


Ma‘ssiness. pa S. [from maf, maf- 
Ma‘ssivBneEss. five.) Weight; bulk; 
pondéroufnefs. 


It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the 
provifion ferved in it, than for the maffinefs of the 
dith. Hakewill. 

MA‘SSIVE.) adj. [mafif, Fr.] Heavy ; 
MA‘’SSY. į weighty ; ponderous ; 
bulky ; continuous. 
If you would hurt, 
Your fwords are now too maffy for yout ftrength, 
And will not be uplifted. — Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

Perhaps thefe few ftones and fling, ufed with 
invocation of the Lord of Hofts, may countervail 
the maffive armour of the uncircumcifed Philiftine. 

Government of the Tongue. 

No fideboards then with gilded plate were prefs'd, 

No {weating faves with majfive difhes drefs'd. 
Dryden. 

The more grofs and maffive parts of the ter- 
reitrial globe, the ftrata of ftone, owe their order 
to the deluge. Woodward. 

If thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and 
maffy that no light could get through them, I 
queftion not but that they would, like all other 
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opaque bodies,.appear of one and. the fame eolour 
in all pofitions of the cye. Newton's Opticks. 
Th’ intrepid Theban hears the burfticg fky, 
Sees yawning rocks in_wraffy fragments fly, 
And views attonifh'd from the hills afar, 
‘ The floods defccnding, and the wat'ry war. Popre 
MAST. x. f.., maf, mat, French; mart, 
Saxon]. 
t. The beam or poft raifed above the 
veftel, to which:the fail is fixed. 
Ten maffs attach’d make not the altitude 
That thou hait perpendicularly fallen. Shatopecre. 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the mcf, 

His veffe moord. Dryden's Herir, 
2) The fruit of the oak and beech. It 
has in this fen'e no plural termination. 
The oaks bear maf, the briars fcarlet Lips: 
The bounteous houfewife, nature, on each bufh 

Lays her full mefs before you. Shak. Tim. of Ah. 

Tress that bear mafl, and nuts, are mere Jafting 
than thofe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches 
laft longer than apples and pears. Bacen’s Nar. Hif. 
When fhcep fed like men upon acorns, a fhep- 
herd drove his “Hock into a Imtle oak wood, acd 
up he went to thake them down fome mafl. 
L'Eftrange’s Fables. 
The breaking down an old frame of govern- 
ment, and erecting a new, fsems like the cutting 
down an old oak and planting a young one: it is 
true, the grandfon may enjoy the fhade and the 
mafl, but the planter, befide the pleafure of ima- 
gination, has no other benefit. Temple's Mifcellanics. 
‘Wond'ring dolphins-o'er the palace glide; 
On leaves and maf? of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And their broad fins entanglé in the boughs. 
Dryden. 
Ma’srep. adj. [from maf.], Furnithed 
with mafts. 


MASTER. 2./. [mecftery Dutch 5 maifre, 
French ; magiffer, Latin. 

t. One who has fervants: oppofed to man 
or fervant. ` ; 

But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, mafter of my fervants, 
Queen o'er myfelf; and even now, but'now, 
This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf, 
Are yours, my lord. Shakefpe Merchant, of Venice. 

Take up thy mafters Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that bege'd it ; 

The boy, his clerk, begg’d mine; 

And neither man nor mafter would take aught 

But the two rings. Shake/peare’s Merchs of Venicce 
2. A director ; a governor. 

If thou be made the mafter of a feaft, be among 
them as one of the reft. Ecclus. xxxii. 16 

O thou, my friend, my genius, ‘comé’along, 
Thou maffer of the poet, and the fong. Pope. 

3- Owner; proprietor; with the idea of 
governing. 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a pane- 
gyrick oh Alexander the Great, and who had em- 
ployed the ftrongeft figures of his rhetorick in the 
praile of Bucephalus, would do quite the contrary 
to that which was expected from him; becaufe it 
would be believed, that he rather took the horfe for 
his fubjeét than the maffer. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Alord; a ruler. 

Wifdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the mafter of a houfe. Guardian. 

There Cæfar, grac'd with both Minerva's fhone, 
Cæfar, the world's great maffer, and his own. Pope. 

Excufe i 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul: « 
You know, alas! I was not born to kneel, 
To fue for pity, and to own a majtere Philips, 


5+ Chief; head. 


Chief mafler-gunner am Iof this'town, 
Something I muft do to procure me grace. Shakef. 
As a wife mafter-buildert have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. -1 Core iiie 10. 
The 
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The beft fets are the heads got from the very 
tops of the root; the next are the runners, which 
fpread from the mer roots. Mortimer’s Hx/b. 

6. Poffeffor. 

When I have thus made myfelf mafer of a 
hundred thoufand drachms, J thall naturally fet 
myfelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand 
the grand vizir'a daughter in mariage. Addifon. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf mafe of 
the Fiench dominions onthe other fide of the 
Rhone. Addifon. 

7. Commander of a trading fhip. 

An unhappy oele is he that is made cunning 
by many fhipwrecks ; a miferable merchant, that 
is neither rich oor wife, butvafter fome bankrouts. 

x Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

A failor’s wife had chefouts in her lap; 

Her hufband’s to Aleppo gunc, mafler. o` th' Tyger. 
Shake/peare. 
8. One uncontrolled. 

Let ev'ry man be maffer of his time 
Till feven at night. Shakefpcare’s Machetb. 

Great, and increafing; but by fea 
He is an abfolute mafter. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopat. 

9. A compellation of refpect. 
Mafer do€tor, you have brought thofe drugs. 
Shakefpcare. 


Stand by, my maffers, bring him near the king. f- 


Shakelpeare. 

Mafters play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that’s brief ; and bid good morrow. 

Shakefpeare. 
10. A young gentleman. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young maj/fer iwiftly learns the vice. 
Dryden. 

Maher’ lay with his bedchamber towards the 
fouth fun; mifs lodg’d in a garret, expofed to the 
north wind. Arbuthnot. 

Where there are little ma/fers and miffes in a 
houfe, they are impediments to the diverfions of 
the fervants ; the remedy ig to bribe them, that 
they may not tell tales. Swift. 

41. One who teaches; a teachers corre- 
lative to /cholar or learner. 

Very few men are wife by their own counfel, or 
learned by their own teaching ; for he that was 
only taught by himéelf had a fool to his mafer. 

Ben Fenfon's Difccwery. 

To the Jews join the Egyptians, the farft maffers 
of learning. South. 

Maffers and teachers fhould not raife difficulties 
to their fcholars; -but fmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. Locke. 

32. A man eminently fkilful in pra&tice 
or {cience. 

The great mocking maffer mock'd not then, 
When he faid, Truth was buried here below. 

Davies. 

Spenfer and Fairfax, great maffers of our lan- 
guage, faw much farther into the beauties of our 
numbers than thofe who followed. Dryden. 

A man muft not only be able to judge of words 
and ftyle, but be muft bea maffer of them too; 
he muft perfe€tly underftand his author's tongue, 
and abfolutely command his own. Dryden. 

He that does not pretend to painting, is not 
touched at the commendation of a mafer in that 
profeffion. Collier. 

No care is taken to Improve young men in thcir 
own language, that they may thoroughly under- 
Rand, and be mu/ters of it. Locke, 

13. Atitle of dignity in the univerfities : 
as, mafler of arts. 

To MASTER. u. a. [from the noun. } 

te Tobe a maferto; to rule; to govern. 
y Ay, good’faith, 
Aad rather father. thee, than maffer thee. 

Sbakefpeare. 

2. To con uer; to overpower ;. to fub- 
due. 

Thrice bleffed they that maffer fo their blood, 
To, wadergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakefpcare. 


pM A-S 


The princes of Germany did .not think him 
fent to command the empire, who was neither able 
to rule his infolent fubjeéts in England, nor mofter 
his vebellious people of ireland. Davies. 
Then comes fome third party, that maflersboth 
plaincid’ and defendant, and carries away the booty. 
L'Eftrange. 

Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, 

But pale as fires when reafter'd by th: light. Dryd. 

Obttinacy and wilful neglects muft be maftered, 
even though it cofts blows. Locke on Education. 

A man can no more juftly make ufe of another's 
neceflity, than he that has morc {trength can feize 
“upon a weaker, maffer him to his obedience, and, 
with a dagger at his throat, offer him death or 
flavery. Locke. 

The reformation of an habitual finner is a work 
of time and patience; evil cultoms muft be maftercd 
and fubducd by degrees. Calamy’s Sermons. 

3. To execute with fill. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfeé in the 
tranfaGtions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be 
fr to handie that part: andl will not offer at that 
I cannot after. Baccr. 

Ma’srerpom, n. f [from mafler.} Do- 
minion; rule. Notin ule. l 
You fhall put 
This night's great bufinefs into my difpatch, 
Which fhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and maflerdom. Shakef. 
Master-HAND. a.f/. The hand of a man 
eminently fkilful. 

Mufick refembles poetry ;-in each 
Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, č 
And which a maffer-band alone can reach. b) 

Pope. 
Masrer-jest. 2. /. -Principal jeft. 
Who fhall break the muffer-jeff, 
And what, and how, upon the ret? = Hudibras. 
Masrer-xey. 2. J: The key which 
opens many locks, of which the fub- 
ordinate keys open each only one. 
This mafer-key 
Frees evcry lock, and leads us to his perfon. 
Dryden. 
MASTER-SINEW. a f. 

The mafter-finew is a large finew that furrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a hol- 
low place, where the wind-galls are ufually feated, 
which is the larget and moft vifible finew in a 
horfe’s body ; this oftentimes is relaxed or reitrain- 
ed. Farrier's Di. 

MAsTER-STRING. #. f. Principal fring. 
He touch'd me 
Ev'n on the tenderit point; the mafer-fring 
That makes moft harmony or difcord to me. 
I own the glorious fubje&t fires my breaft. Rowe. 


MaAsTeR-STROKE. m. f. Capital per- 
formance. 
Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon's race, 
Who naiure’s mazy intricacies trace: 
Tell how your fearch has here eluded been, 
How oft amaz'd and ravifh'd you have feen 
The condnét, prudence, and ftupendous art, 
And mafter firokes in cach mechanick part. 
Blackmore. 
Ma‘sTeRvEss. adj. [from mafter.] 
1. Wanting a matter or owner. 
When all was paft he took his forlorn weed, 
His Gilver hield sow idle mafterle/s. Fairy Queen. 
The fou? opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofes, 
Your fword or mine; or maflerlëfs leaves both 
To who hall find them. | Shatefpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. Ungoverned ; unfubdued. 
Ma’steritiness. n, A [from maferly.] 
Eminent kill. i 
Ma'sTerLyY., adu, With the kill of a 
mafler. 
Thou doft fpeak mafferly, 
Young though thou art. 


Shatefpeare. 


Mas 
I read a book ; I think it very maferly written. 


Swifte 
Ma‘sterty. adj. [from ma/fter.] 
1. Suitable to a matter ; artful; ftkilfuls, 
As for the warmth. of fancy, the imaftirly 
figures, and the copioufnefs of imagination, he has 
exceeded all others. Dryden. 
That clearer ftrokes of mafterly defign, l 
Of wife contrivance, and of judgment, fhine 
Jn ali the parts of nature, we aflert, 
Than in the brighteit works of human arte 
Blackmore. 
A man either difcovers new beauties, or receives 
ftronger impreifions from the mafferly. ftrokes of-a 
great author, every time he perufes him. Ada:jon. 
2. Imperious; with the fway of a matter. 
MASTERPIECE. 2. f. [mafter and piece.] 
1. Capital performance ; any thing done 
or made with extraordinary fkill. 
This isthe maferpiece, and moft excellent part 
» of the work of reformation, and is worthy of hie” 
majetty. Davis. 
“Tis done; and “twas my mafterpicce, to work 
My fafety, “twixt two dangerous extremes 
Scylla and Charybdis. Derham's Sopky. 
Let thole confider this who look upon it as a 
piece of art, and the mufirpiece of converfation, 


to deccive, and make a prey of a credulous. and 


well-meaning honeity. Southe 
This wond'rous mafterpiece I fain would fee; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars infpire. ` Dryden. 
‘The fifteenth is the mafferpicce of the whole 
mctamorphofes. Dryden. 
In the firft ages, when the great fouls, and 
mafterpieces of human nature, were produced; men 
fhined by a noble fimplicity of behaviour. Addifons 
2. Chief excellence. i 
Beating up of quarters was his mafferpieces | 
, Clarendcre 
Diffimulation was his mafferpiece ; in which he 
fo much excelled, that men were not afhamed with 
being deceived but twice by him. Clarendcn. 
Ma’stersuip. n. f. [from maffer.] 
i. Dominion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 
For Python flain he Pythian games deerced, 
Where noble youths for mafterfhip fhould {trive, 
To quoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive. 


Dryden. 
3. Chief work. 
Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The mafterfip of heav'n in face-and mind. Dryde 
4. Skill; knowledge. 
© You were ufed 
To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 
That when the fea was calm all boats alike 
Shew'd mafter/hip in floating. Sbakefp. Coriolanuse 
5. A title of ironical refpect. ? 
How now, Signior Launce? what news with 
_your mafter/bip ? Shake/peares 
Master-TeetH. 2. f. [mafter and serh.) 
The principal teeth. 

Some living creatures have their maft-tcetb’in- 
dented one within another like faws; as lions and, 
dogs. i Bacona 

Ma‘sTERWORT. n. f. [maffer, and pint. 
Saxon.) A plant. 
Maflerwort is railed of feeds, or runners from: 
the roots. Mortimer’s Hufbandry.. 
Mastery. n, f. [maiftrife, Fr. from 
mafter. ] i í 
1. Dominion; role. l 

If divided by mouptains, they will fight for the- 
maftery of the paffagcs of the tops, and forsthe 
towns that ftand upon the roots. Raleigh's Fiffayse. 

z. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 

If a man ftrive for mafterics, yet is he not. 
crowned except he ftrive lawfully. 2 Tim. ils 5. 

This is the cafe of thofe that will-try mafferics 
with their. fuperiguss, and bite that which 1s too 
hard. L'Fftrange. 

; Qood: 


MAS 


~~ Good men I fuppofe to live in a fate of mor- 
1 “tification, under a perpetual confli@ with their 
le bodily appetites, and ftruggling to get the maffery 
4 Aiterbury. 
7> 


~ 


over them. 
3. Skill; dexterity. 
r _ Chief maf?’ry to diffe&t, 
With long and tedious havocks.fabled knights 
In battles feign'd. Milton's Paradife Left. 
He could attain to a maffery in all languages, and 
` found the depths of all arts and fciences. Ti/lot/on. 
` To give fufficient fweetnefs, a maffery in the lan- 
guage is required: the poet muft have a magazine 
of words, and have the art to manage his few vowels 
on to the bef advantage. | Dryden. 
4. Attainment of kill or power. 
ss The learning and maftery of a tongue being un- 
pleafant in itfelf, fhould not be cumbered with 
other difficulties. f Locke. 
Ma'sTFUL. adj. [from ma/. } 
` ing in mah, or fruit of oak, beech, or 
_ chefnut. l 
_ Some from feeds inclos`d on earth arife, 
‘For thus the mafful chefnut mates the tkiess 
Dryder. 
Mastica’tion. n. fe [mafiicatio, Lat.] 
The aét of chewing. ath 
In birds there is no mafficaticny or comminution 
< of the meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are 
+ not carnivorous it is immediately {wallowed into 
-the crop or craw, and thence transferred into the 
s gizzard. . Ray cn the Creation. 
s Maflicarion is a neceffary preparation of folid 
. aliment, without whici there can be no good di- 
_ gettion. Arbutbior. 
MASTICATORY. 2. f. [mafticatoire, Fr. } 
A medicine to be chewed only, not 
{wallowed. 
Remember mafficatories for the mouth. Bacon. 
Salivation and mafficatorics evacuate confider- 
. ably; falivation many pints of phlegm in a day, 
and very much by chewing tobacco.: Fleyerion Hum. 
Ma‘sticu. n. f. [maflic, French. ] 
a1. A kind of gum gathered from trees 
of the fame name in Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 

maflich ; frontals may alfo, be applied. Wifeman. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the fmall particles of brick and ftone, 
the leat moiftnefs would join them together, and 
turn them into a kind of maflicb, which thofe 

* jnfe&ts could not divide. Addifon. 
Ma‘sticor. 2. f. (marum, Latin.] See 
Massicor. 
Grind your maflicot with fa(fron in gum water. 
Peacham. 
Mafticot is very light, becaufe it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white. Dryden's Dufre/. 
Ma’strirr. n.f. maffives, plural. (maftin, 
: Fr. maffino, Italian.) A dog of the 
largeit fize; a bandog; dog kept to 
watch the houfe. 
As favage bull, whom two fierce mofives bait, 
"When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 

Forgets with wary werd them to await, 

But with his dreadfsl horns them drives afore. 
Spenfer. 

A When rank Therfites opes his wafliff jaws, 
~ We hall hear mufick, wit, and oracle. Shatefp. 

When we knock at a farmer's door, the firn 
anfwer fhall be his vigilant ma/iff. 

i More's Antidote againf{[ Athcifm. 

Soon as, Ulyffes near th’ enclofuse drew, 

With cpen mouths the furious maflives flew. Pope. 

Let the mafies amufe themfelves about a theep's 
fkin tufted with hay, provided: it will kcep them 
from worrying the flock. + Sawift. 

Ma‘stvess. adj. [from ma/fl.} Bearing 
no maf., 

~ Her thining hair, uncomb'd, was loofely fpread, 
A crown of majftle/s oak adorn'd her head. Dryden. 

Ma‘sriin. a.f. [from mefer, French, to 


. 


Abound- | 


MAT 


mingle; or rather corrupted from. m:/- 
cellane.} Mixed corn; as, wheat and 
rye.. f 

The-tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of mafilin, of rie and of wheat. Tuffer's Hufb. 

MAT. 2./. [meatte, Saxon ; matte, Ger- 
man; matta, Latin.}] A texture of 
fedge, flags, or ruthes. 

The women ‘and children in the weft of Corn- 
wall make mats of a fmall and fine kind of bents 
there growing, which ferve to cover. floors and 
walls. Carew"s Survey of Cornwall. 

In the wort inn’s worit room, with mat half 

hung, 
The floors of plaifter, and the walls/of dung. Pope. 


To Mat. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover with mats. 
Keep the doors and ‘windows of your conferva- 
tories well matted and guarded’ from the piercing 
air. Evelyn's Kaiendar. 
2. To twift together; to join like a mat. 
I on a fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with daffadillies dight, 
With grafs like fleave was ma:ted. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted grafs he lies ; 
No god of flecp he did invoke : 
The ftream that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle lumber crowns his eyes. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ttare, 
And o’cr his eye-brows hung his satred hair. 
Dryden. 
The fpleen confifteth of mufcular fibres, all 
matted, as in the fkin, but in more open work. 
Griww’s Cofmol. 
Ma‘tapore. z. /. [ matador, a murderer, 
Spanifh.] One of the three principal 
cards in the games of ombre and qua- 
drille,, which. are always the two black 
aces, and the deuce in fpades and clubs, 
and the feventh in hearts and diamonds. 
Now move to war her fable matadores, 
In fhow like leaders of the fwarthy Moors. 


Drayton. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


MATACHIN. n.f. [French.}] An old 


dance. 

Who ever faw a marachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing : this was a fight that did imitate the marta- 
chin; Yor they being but three that fought, every 
one had two adverfaries ftriking him, who ftruck 
the third. Sidney. 

MATCH. n. Je [meche, French; miccia, 
Italian ; probably from mico; to fhine, 
Latin: furely not, as Skinner conjectures, 
from the Saxon maca, a companion, 
becau‘e a match is companion to a 
gun. | 


‘1. Any thing that catches fire; generally 


a card, rope, or fmall chip of wood 
dipped in melted fulphur. 
Try them in feveral bottles marches, and fee 
which of them laft longeft without tench. Bacon. 
He made ufe of trees as matches to fet Druina a 
fire. Havel. 
Being willing to try fomething that would not 
cherifh much fire at once, and would keep firc 
much longer than a coal, we took a picce of march, 
fuch as foldiers ufe. Boyle. 
2. [From payr, a fight; or from maca, 
Saxon, one e,ual to another.) A con- 
telt; agame; any thing in which there 
is conteit or oppofition. 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make tome pretty match with thedding tears ? 
Shakejpeare. 
‘Fhe goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 
A folemn match was made ; he loft the prize. 
Dryden. 


3: [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to 


MAT 


another ; one able to conteft with an» 
other. 

Government mitigates’ the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the loweft 
rank, a match for the mightieft of his fellow- 
fubjects. Adidifon. 

The old man has met with his march. Spcéfators 

The natural fhame that attends vice, makes 
them zealous to encourage themfelves by numbers, 
and form a'party againft religion’: it is with pride 
they furvey their increafing ftrength, and begin to 
think themfelves a match for virtue. Rogerse 

4. One that fuits or tallies with another. 
5- A marriage. 
The match 
Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. 
Shakefpeares 

Love doth feldom futter itfelf to be confined by 
other marches than thofe of its own making. Boyles 

With him fhe {trove to join Lavinia'’s hand, 
But dire portents the purpos'd match withftand. 

Dryden. 
6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and 
was very rich in a perfonal eftate, and’ was looked 
upon as the richeft match of the Wet. Clarendone 


To Marcu. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be equal to. 
No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Shakefpeares 
O thou, good Kent, how ihall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fhort, 
And every meafure fail me. - Shake/p. King Leare 
2. To fhew an equal. 
No hiftory or antiquity can match his policies and 
his conduét. Southe 
3. To oppofe as equal. 
Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they prefum'd 
So eafy, and of his thunder made a fcorn. Milton. 
What though his heart be great, his actions 
gallant, 
He wants a crown to poife againft a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. 
Dryden. 
The Shepherd’s Kalendar of Spenfer is not to 
be matched in any modern language. Drydene 
4. To fuit; to proportion. 
Let pocts match their fubje€t to their ftrengths 
And often try what weight they can fupport. 
Rofcommone 
Mine have been ftill 
Matcb'd with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. 
Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chufing and 
matching of patterns and colours. Swifte 


5. To marry; to give in matriage. 
Great king, 
I would not from your love muke fuch a ftray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakefp. King Lean 
Thou doft proteft thy love, and would’ft it fhow 
By matching her, as fhe would march her foe. Dornes 
Them willingly they would have ftill retain’d, 
And match'd unto the prince. Daniel's Ciail Ware 
When a man thinks himfelf matched to one who 
fhould be a comfort to him, inftead thereof he finds 
in his bofom a beng. Southe 
A fenator of Rome, while Rome furviv'd, 
Would not have murcb'd his daughter with a king. 
Addifone 
Yo MATCH: v. x. 
1. To be married. 
A thing that may luckily fall out.to him that 
hath the blefling to match with fome heroical- 
minded lady. Sidacy. 
I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shakejp. 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
fheep, 
And every creature couple with his foe. “Dryden. 
All creatures elfe are: much-unworthy thee, : 
They-match'd, and thou alone art left for me. Dryd. 


' O 2 ‘2. Te 


MAT 


2. To fuit; to be proportionate ; to tally. 
Ma'TCHABLE. adj, [from match. ] 
J. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 
Ye, whole high worths furpaQing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found onc fit for mate, 
We but in heaven watchable to none, 
Why did ye ftoop unto io lowly ftate ? 


Spenfer. 
2. Correfpondent. 


5 Thofe at land that are not matchable with any 
upon our fhores, are of thofe very kinds which are 


found no where but in the deepeft parts of the fea. 
HWodavard's Natural Hiflory. 
Ma’reness. adj. [from match.) Hav- 
ing no equal. 
This happy day two'lights are feen, 
A glorious faint, a matcbilefs queen. Waller. 
Much lefs, in arms, oppofe thy marc blefs force, 
Whea thy sharp fpurs thall urge chy foaming horfe. 
Dryden. 
Ma TCHLESSLY, adv. Ina manner not 
to be equalled. 
MA TCHLESSNESS. 2. f. [from marchlefa. ] 

State of being without an equal. 
Ma‘rcumaner. n.f; [match and make.) 
1. One who contrives marriages. 

You came to him to know 

Ifyou thou'd carry.me, or no; 

And would have hir'd him and his imps, 

To be your marchmakers and pimps. Hudibras. 
2. One who mzkes matches to burn. 
Mare. n. /. [maca, Saxon; maet, Dut. ] 
re A hufband or wife. 

t dothat am frail-ficth and earthly wight, 

- Unworthy. match for {fuch immortal maze, 


Myfelt well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Qi | 


2. 4 companion, male or female. 
Go, bafe intruder! over-weening flave! 


Beftow thy fawning {miles omequal mates. Sbakefp. | 


My competitor 
In top.af all defign, my. mare invempire, 
Friend and companion.in the front of war. Sbakef. 
You knew me once no mate 
For you; there fitting where you durft not foar. 
Milton. 
Damon, behold yon breaking purple claud; 
Hear'ft thou not hymns and fongs divinely loud ; 
There, mounts, Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, andéng himon-hisavay. 
Drydere 
Leave thy bride alone: 
Go, leave her with her maiden. mites. to. play 
At fpo:ts more harmiefs, till the break of day. , 


3. The. male or female of animals. 
Part fingle, or with marc, 
Graze the fea-weed their pattuie, und through 
groves 
Of cora ftray. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Pliny telis us, that elephants Know no copulation 
with any other than-their own proper mate. dy/iffe. 

4, One that fails in the fame fhip. 

What vengeance onthe paiiing ficet the pour'd, 
The mafter.trighted, and the mutes devour de 
Rofccmmon. 

5- One that eats at the fame table. 

6. The fecond in fubordination in a fhip : 
as, the matter’s mare; the chirurgeon’s 
Male. 

Jo Mate. v.a. [from the noun.) 

a. To match ; to marry. 

Enfample make of him your haplefs joy, 
And of myfelf now mated as you fee, 
Whofc prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did foon pluck down, and curb‘d my liberty. 
Fairy Queen. 
The hind, that would be mused by the lion, 
Muff die for love. Shak. All's well that ends weil. 

2. To be equal to. 

Some from feeds inclos‘d on.earth arife, 
For thus the maftiul ehe(uut wares the skies. 
7 Drydir.. 


Dryden. 


MAT 


Parnaffus is its name; whofe forky rife 


ties: 
High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 


3. ‘Lo oppofe ; to equal. 
I i* th’ way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mateia founder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his tollies. Sbakif. Henry VIII. 
4. [Matter, French; matar, Spanith.] To 
fubdue ; to confound; to crush. Not 
in ufe. 
That is good deceit 
Which mages him firit, that frit intends deceit. 
Sbake/peare. 
My fenfe the ‘as mated, and amae'd my fight. 
Shakepeare. 
Why this is ftrange; go call the abbefe bither; 
I think you are all mared, or, tark mad. Stake/p. 
The great effects that, may come of industry 
and perfeverance who knoweth not? For audacity 


doth almot bind and mare the weaker fort of 


minds. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
MATE’RIAL. adj. [smateriel, Fri mate- 
rialis, Lat} > 
1. Confifting of matter ; corporeal ; not 
{piritual. 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thofe glaffes which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot fee. 
Davies. 
That thefe trees of life and knowledge were ma- 
terial trees, though figures of the law and the gof- 
pel, it is not doubted by the moft religious and 
learned writers. Rakigb. 
z. Important; momentous ; effential : 
with zo before the thing to which rela- 
tion is noted. 
We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions 
incident, and very material invcautes of this nature. 
Hecker. 


Hold. them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not | 


a thing either one way or another,. in this qucftion, 
material. Hooker. 

What part of the world foever we fall into, the 
ordinary ufe of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the fame, as one of the 
principal and: moft murerial duties of honour done 
to Chrift. 

le may difcover fome fecret meaning and in- 
tent therein, very marérial so the ftate ‘of ‘that’ go- 
vernment. Spenter. 


The queftion\is nots whether you allowor dif- f 


allow that book, neither isit wareria/. Whitgift. 
He would not ftay at yous petitions:made ; 

His bufinefs more material. Shake{p. Winter's Tales 
Neither is this a queftion of words, but in- 

finitely. material in nature. 


Bacon's Natural Hifory. | 


I pafs the ret; whofeevery race-and name, 


And kinds are lefs material to my themes Dryden. 


As for the more muterial faults of writing, though 


I {ee many of them, I want leifure to amend them. | 


Dryden. 

I fhall, in the account of fimple ideas, fet down 
only fuch as are moft material to our prefent pur- 
pofe. Locke. 

In this material point, the conftitution of the 
Englifh government tar cxceeds all others. Swift. 

3- Not formal: as, though the material 
adiion was the fame, it was formally 
different. j 

MATERIALS. n. f- [this word is fcarcely 
ufed in the fingular; materiaux, Fr. ] 
The fubilance of which any thing is 
made. 

The Wett-Indians, and many nations of the 
Africans, finding means and materials, have'been 
taught, by their own neccflities, to pals rivers in a 
boat of onc tree. Raleigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 


Mounts through the clouds, and mutes the lofty 


Deucalion wafting moor'd his little dikit. Dryden. 


Hwke:. N 


MAT 


materials, the omiffion hereof afiords fome pro- 
bability it was not ufed by the ancients. Brown, 
David, who made fuch richprovifion of matirials 
for the building of the temple, becauie he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay aone 
in that facred pile. Sou?b. 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples the 
art of man might make of tome fuch material as 
the ftone afbeftus, which being onee enkindied will 
burn without being confumed. Wilkins. 
The materials of that building very f-rcunately 
ranged themfeives into that delicate urder, that it 
mutt be a very great chance that parts them. 
i p r “Tilletfon. 
Simple ideas, the materills of 2N our Knowledge, 
are fuguefted to the mind only ‘by fenfation and 
rcfleCtion. Lokes 
Such-a fool was never found, 
Who pull’d a palace to the ground, ~ a 
Only to have the ruins made f 
Materials tor an houfe decay'd. Swift. 
MATERIALIST. n. f [from _ material, ] 
One who denies fpiritual fabitances. 
He was bent upon making Memmius a ware- 
EA ialif. Dryden. 
MATERIALITY. a. fe [materializé, Frs 
from material.) Corporeity ; mvterial 
exiltence ; not fpiritvality. 
Confidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerfal fubfftent nature, abftra€ting from 


actual fubfftenoce in nature, he made them like 
angels, whofe effences were to be the efience, and 
to give exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo 
each idea was embodied in every individual of its 
fpecies. lig hy. 
MATERIALLY. adv. [from material. 
I. In the itate of matter. . 
I do not mean, that any thing isefeparable from 
a body by fire that was not materially pre-exiftent 
| in it. | Boyle. 
2. Not formally. t 
Though ‘an “ill iatention is certainly faficient to 
| Spoil and corrapt an. act jin itich  mareriaily igood, 
yet no good inteation whatfoever can rectify orin- 
fute a moral goounets into an act otherwife evil. 
i South. 
3. Importantly ; eflentially. ; 
AU this concerneth the cuftoms of the-Irith very 
materially ; as well to reform thofe which. are ovil, 
as to confirm and continue thofe which ase good. 
Ww Spenfer on dreia 
Mate RIALNESS. a. f. [from material} 
State of being material. À 
MATE RIATE. $ adj. [materiatus, Lat. ] 
Mare kiaren, $ Confilting of mater. 
| After long enquiry of things immerfe in-miatter, 
interpofe fome. fubje@ which is immateriate or lefs 
materiate, {uch as this of founds, to the end that 
the intellect may be redtifed, and! become not 
partial. Bacen's Natural Eiffory. 
Mareria tion. n. f. [from materia, 
Lar. ] The act of forming matter, 
Creation is the produdtion of ail things out-of 
nothing ; a formation not only of matter, but of 
form, and a matcriaticn even of matter ittelf. 
Browne 
MATERNAL. adj. (materne, Fr. matefnus, 
Lat.] Motherly; betitting or’ perrain- 
ing to a mother. 
The babe had all that infant care begui leg, 
And caily knew his mother in her fruiles ; 
At his firt aptnefs the maternal love — 
Thofe rudiments of reafon did improve. 


Dryden. 
MATERNITY. n. fe [ maternité, Fr. from 
maternus, Lat.) ‘Phe: character or re- 
lation of a mother. 


Mat-reLon. a. f. (matter, to kifl, and i 


felon, a thicf.] 
A fpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 
6 MATHE. 


all uzeriality in his ideas, and giving them ‘an - 
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adj. [mathema 
j  ticus, Latin. | 
Co Peidied a A to the doktrine 
of abanar iy eaten 
eee) oie’ Batt and Weft 
Up niahi a mathemarick point 
mily-divides : thus happinefs,and mifery, — 
_» And all extremes, are m ai `Denbam. 
E ii as impoffible for an aggregate of finites to 
-comprehend or exhault one infinite, as itis for the 
number of mathcmatick points to amount 

a or conititute a body. Boyle. 
_ I fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated 
in an exa& and mathematical evernefs. © Bentiey. 
MATHEMATICALLY. adu. [from mathe- 
= matick.] According to. the laws of the | 
_ mathematical fciences. . 
We may be marbemanically certains that ft heat 
of the fun is»accordmg to theřdenfity of the fun- 
beams, and is reciprocaily proportional to the fquare 
of the diftance ‘from the'body of the fun. Benzley. 


Marwenraticcran. n.f. (mathematicis, 
“Lat. mathematicien, Fr. 1 A man verfed 
Gn the mathematick 
` in thematicks. 
ne of the moft eminent matematicians, of the 
age affured me, that the greateft pleafure he.took 
dading Virgil was in exachining Encas's voy- 
oie by the map. Addifon's Speftator. 
MATHEMA TICKS. a. f. [ padnpcisans) |, 
That {cience which contemplates what- 
~ ever is capable of being numbered or |. 
_meafared; and it is either pure’ or 
‘mixt: pure confiders abitraéted quan- 
tity: without any relation to matter; 
mixt interwoven with phyfical'con- 
fidera tions. | Harris. i 
| The mafPematicky and the metaphyfick;s— | 
Fall to them, as you find your ftomach ferves you. 


Shak-fpeare. 
see miftery toma: Beratik: flys Popr: 
Ma’ THES. n.f. [\ebirrra mice lam Aplwefre ] | 
“An herb. Ainfworth, 
Ma THB SYS. n. fo fasa] The doc- 
trine of mathematicks. 
Mad marbifit tone was únconfin`d. Pope. 
me TIN. adj [ matine, Fr. matutinus, Lat. ] 
orning 3 vied in the, morning. 
Up rofe the victor angel, andto arms: 
` The matin trumpet fung. Milton's Paradifepf. 
1 rhe maii the matin lamp in fighs fos thees, Asd 
_ Thy i image fteals between my God and mew, af she: 
Ma TIN. 2. f. Morning. 
A The glow- worm, fhews the mattin to ‘be Adha 
À And-gins to pale his ûnefeauak fire. Siahelpeure. 
Ma’ tans. n.f (matines, Freneh. J Mord- 
ing worship. 
The winged chorifters began i 
e To chirp their mattins. s qCleavd md. 
By the pontifical, no altar is Faieested with- 
out reliques.5. the, vigils are celebrated: before'them, |i 
and the ngétura and. sit: int, for the faints whofe f 
thewechques are. , ~ A A Selling flat. 
That he dhould rife bis sages creft.on high, 
“And clap his wings, andcall. his family * 
To facred rites ; and vex th’ etherial powers 
war midnight martins, auncivil hourse Dryden. 
A TRASS. 2. f [matras, French ] 


} 


S : 


i 


miade “or digeftion or diftilfation, being fometimcs 
a beid, and iomeiimes kait ably tapered ‘into 
ea conical figurei | I © Quincy. 
4g, Protest trom violent Aotme; and the ‘too parch- 
ing darts ` o; the: fun, yor 
“Yanuncale:" f, covering them with matraffis. 

Eve:'yn s Kalencar. 

MW TRICE: d. f. (matrix, Latin. } 

r. Ihe wombs the cavity wheresthe a 


tus is formeds vi 1 


tA 


\2, A" méuld ; 


MatTricide. n. f. [matricidium, Latrn. ] 
I. Slaughter, of a mother. 


To Marri cubatTe. v. a. [from matri- 


MATRICULATE. 2. J. [from the verb.]} 


MATRICULA TION. 2. J- (from matricu- 


IMATRIMONIAL. adj, [matrimonial, 


Wat Risto’ NIALEY. 


MATRIMONY. 


i 
i 
> 
i 


| „joined in holy matrimony, they areto dcelareit. 
Ma TRIX: m. f. { Latin; matrice; Fr.] 


© Mistrefs is the name of sa chemical, glafs veffel |’ 
- 


ur pennahed tulips) and || 


Jf ak time required in acao be of any 


length, ‘the fpirit will exhale before the creature be 
mature, except it be enctofed’ ina place ‘witerc it 
may have continuance of the heat, and. clofenefs 
that may keep it from exhaling; and’ fuch places 
are the wombs and: miztrices of the femes: 
toas 


df 


Bacon. 
that which gives form to 
fomething ifelofed. 

Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were | 
formed in the cavities of fhells; and thefe thells | 
have ferved as matrices or moulds to them. 


Woocwart. 


Nature cdmperifates the death of the father by |) 
te matricide and murther of the mother. Brown. 
.. (Matricida, Latin ; matricide, French. ] 
“A mother killer. Ainfavorth. 


cula: a matrix, quod ea velut matrice f 
contineantur militam nomina. 471/tw. | 
To enter or admit to a memterhhip of 
the univerfities of England ; > to.cnlift 3 
to enter into any. fociety by, fetting | 
down the name. 

He, after fome trial of his manners and earning, 
thought fit to enter himfelf of that colleges and 
aftes to matriculate him in the univerfity. 


Walton's Life of Sandesfen. 


A man matriculated, 

» Suffer me, in the name. of the! matriculates of 
that famous univerfity, tò atk thom dome, plaid 
—queftions. Arbutbprot. |i 


late. ]. The act of matriculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for: five 
‘years, is ftruck out of the matrictarion book ; andy: 
upon his coming de novo to the univerfity, ‘ought 
tobe apari matriculated. a 
“from matrimonium, Latin. J Efn to 

marriage; pertaining to marsiłagés; con- 

nobial ; nvpial ; .hymeneal: 

Tf he relicd upon chat title, hecould be Sari king | 
at curteiy, aod have'rather sa marrimoriz:] than a re- 
gsi power, the rightgecmaining in his quec 4 

Bacon's Hiyry ya 
So, Spake dometlike Adam’ inchiscare;": | 
And. mutrimonjalelove. lien’ s Pasadife nip. 
yp Since'l am. tuenid.the husband, you ong wits 
The matr ignia] yi GQory i is Mines i 
“Which, having fairly geid'd, I will aida. Dyyder. i 
be Ae [from snatri- ll 
monial.] According to the manner cr 
laws of marriage. | 

He is {0 matrimoniolly wedded into his ‘church, 
that he cadnot quitithe tame, ‘even’ on che score’ of 
going into a religious, hoofe. tyliffe. 


the contracLof. man and wifey nuptials. 
If any know caule why this couple ‘thould Mot be 


Commen Prayer. 


Womb; avplece where any thing is ge- 
nerated Or formed ; matrice. 


If they be not lodged if a convenicnt matrix, | 


they are not'excited by th: eMicacy of the fun. 
Brown's Vulgar E, "TOUTS. 


Matron, n. /. [matrone, French ; mast 


irona, Latin. | 
1. An elderly lady. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou fober/{uircd” minr, atin black, Stakefpeare. 
ow Yoor wrvesy yburdatyhters, 
Your matrons and-your, maids, «could notifi! up? 
The cifera of f my lukt, Shake/peare's Macbeth. 


Lo 


ni f [marrintonium, ||- 
Latin. Ja Marriage chernaptal tare; 


MAT 


Shé Was “in hér éarly bloom, with a difcretion 
very little inferior to the moft experienced sarrons. 
Tatlere 

2. An old woman. 

A maticn fage 
Supports With homely food his droopitig age. Pope. 
MA TRONAL. adj. [matronalis, Latin. | 
Suitable to a matron; conitituung a 
nratron. 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha= 
viour of..the queen of Naples, the widow of Fer- 
dinando the younger, being then of matronul years 
_ of feven and twenty. Bacon. 
Ma TRONLY. adj. [matron and Jike.] 


Elderly ; ancient. 

The matrirly wife plocked out all the brown 
hairsy and the younger the white. L’Eftrangee 

MATRO‘sS. 2. f. 

Matraffs, in the train of artillery, are a fort of 
foldiers' next in degree under the gunners, who 
affift about the guns in traverfing, {punging, fir- 
ing, and loading*them: they carry fire-locks, and 
march along with the ftore-waggons as a guard, and 
as afiiftaats, in cafe awaggon fhould break. Bailey. 

IMA TTER. Af [matieré, French; mafe- 
ria, Latin. | 
1. Body ; fubftance extended. 
If then the foul another foul.do-make, 
__Becaufe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 

She muit tome former ttuff or witter take, 

But in the foul there isino matter found. Davis. 
lt feems probable ta. me, that God in the be- 
ginning formed matter in folid, mally, hard, itn- 
penetrabie, moveable particles, of fuch izes and 
figurés, and.with fuch other propertics, and m 
tuch proportion to fpace, ax moit conduced to the 
end for which she tormed.them.;, and. that thofe 
primitive particles being folids, are, incomparably 
Hrredtr than any ‘porous bodies compounded of 
them, even fo very hard as hever to wear of bréak 
in pieces} no Ordinary power being Tbe to divide 

what Ged 'himieif made one in’ che niit creation. 
Newton. 

Some'fhave’ diméafions of length, brea:tth, and 
depth, and haveatio’a power of refiftance, or ex- 
icfude evry thing of the fante kind from being in 
thelfame place: this is the proper character of 
maxtterior Body. Watis's Logicke 
. Materials; that of whith any thing is 

compofed. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
TedYion of the maitér of temjeits before the air here 
below Bacon. 
3. Subject; thing treated. 

Fhe fu DAAE or maiter of laws im gentral is thus 
far forsh conitant, which matter is,that for the or- 
dering whcreot laws werc inftituted. Hooker. 

1 have words to {peak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb ; yet are they much too light for the ma:ter. 

Sbukelpe ares Hamlets 

Sed’ of Goa, Saviour of Men ! ‘Thy name 
SNail'be’the copious marter of my fong. Milton. 

It is matter of the gréateft aft>nithment to ob- 
ferve the ‘common boldnefsof men. Decayof Pi 5: 

I fhall turn 
Full fraught wich joyful tiding of thefe works, 
New matter of his praiie, and oF our fongs. Dryden 

This is fo certain’ in true philotophy, that it is 
matter of afonifhment to’ me hotw@it came to be 
doubted. Cheyne. 


4. The'whole ; the very thing fuppofed. 
He grants the. deloge to Have*come fo very near 
. thelmarrér, that but very tew efcaped. ~ Tillotfone 

. Affair; bufinefs: in a‘familiar fente. 
To help the matter, ‘the alchemifts all in many 
vanities‘out of altrology. Barni Natiral Hiffory. 
Marters frececded fo well with hih, that every 
body was'in admiration to {ee how mighty rich he 
| owas grown. DL Efiranse. 
Netet was any thing gotten by fenfuality and 
flothein’ marter ot profit or ‘reputation. L'E/irarge. 
i A‘ fawn was ‘reatoning the matrer’ with a itag, 
i why ke thould ru away from the dogs. L'Effrange. 
Soe, 


M A fE 


Some young female.feems to, have carried) matters 
sfo far, that the is ripe for, afking advices Spafutor. 
If chance herfelf thould vary, 
Obferve how masters would mifcarry. 
Caufe of difturbance. 
Where art thou > What's the marter, with thee ? 
Sbukefpeares 
What's the marrcr, you diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourtelves‘feabs? = Skake/peare's Coriolanus. 
Y. Subyect-of fuit or complaint. 

Slender, ‘{ broke your head; what matrer have 
you againit me ? 

— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againft 
you. Sbhakelpeare. 

If the craftfmen have a matter againtt any man, 
the law is open ; let them implead one another. 

Aas, xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel 

tween two champions, the vittory fhould go on 
the one fide; and yetif tricd by the grofs, it would 
gaon the other. Bacon. 

8. Import; “confequence; importance ; 
moment. 

If I kad had. time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beftowed the thoufand 1 borrowed of 
you: but it is no matter, this poor fhew doth 
better. Shakefpeare's Heary IV. 

And pleafe yourfelves this day ; 

No matter from what hands you have the play. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


6. 


A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 
No marter which, fo neither of them lye, 
‘From fteepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 
His herd. Dryden. 
Pleas'd or difpleas‘d, no matter now “tis paft ; 
‘The tirlh who dares be angry breathes his laft. 
Granville. 
9. Thing; obje& ; that which has fome 
particular relation, or is fubject to par- 
ticular confideration. 
The %@7; of Armenia had in his company 
three of the moft famous men for matters of arms. 
Sidney. 
Plato reprehended a young man for:entering 
into a diffolute houfe ; the young man faid, Why 
for fo {mall a marrer ? Plato replied, But cuftom 
is no {mall matter. Bacon. 
Many times the things deduced to judgment 
may be meum and tuum, when the reafon and 
confequence thereof may trench to point of eftate. 
I call matter of eftate not only the parts of fove- 
reignty, but whatfoever introduccth any great al- 
teration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's E/fays. 
It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new 
acqueft, till they be fettled, are rather matters of 
burden than of itrength. Bacon. 
10. Queftion confidered. , 

Upon the whole ratter, it is abfurd to think 
that confcience can be kept in order without fre- 
quent examination. South. 

11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 
Away he goes to the markct-town, a mutter of 
` feven miles off, to enquire if any had feen his afs. 
L' Eftrarge. 

I have thoughts to tarry a fmal! matter in town, 

to learn fomewhat of your lingo. Congreve. 
12. Purulent running; that which is 
formed by fuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the. great angle of 
in left eye, the matter being =) ies I Gpened 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

gi Upon the Matter. A low pbrafe 

now out of ufe. Confidering the whole ; 
with refpeét to the main; nearly: 

In their fuperiors it quencheth jealoufy, and 
Aayeth their competitors afleep; fo that upon rhe 
matter, in a great wit defoemity is an advantage to 
rifing. Bacon's Effay:. 

Upon the matter, in thefe prayers | do the tame 
thing I did before, fave only that what before I 
{pake without book I now read.  Bippop Sanderfon. 

The.elder, having cuntumcd his whole fortune, 
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‘when forced to leave his title to his-youoger bro- | 


ther, leit. upon the matter. nothing to dupport it. 
Clarcnden. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour,, excevded in 
horfe, but were upon the matter equal.in foot.» . 
Clarendon. 
If on one fide there are fair proofs,’ andano" pre- 
tence of proof on the other, and that the diñ- 
culties are moft preffing on that fide which is def- 
titute of proof, l delre to know, whether this be 
not wpon'the matter as fatisfactory to a wife man as 
a demonttration. Tillitfon. 

Yo MaTrer. v. n. [from the noun.) 

1. To be of importance ; to import. It 
is ufed with only it, *is, that, or tag 
before it. 

It matters not, fo they deny it all ; 
And can but carry the lye conftantly. Ben Fen/on. 
It matters not how they were called, fo we know 
who they are. Locke. 
If Petrarch’s mufe did Laura's wit rehearfe ; 
And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe ; 
She hopes from youm=Pox take lier hopes and fears, 
J plead her fex's claim: ‘what matters hers? Prior. 
‘Lo generate matter by fuppuration. 
Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore 
maottereths Sidney. 
‘Lhe herpes-beneath m-arrercd, and,;were dried up 
with common epuloticks. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

To Ma trer. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To regard ; not to neglect: as, J mat- 
ter not that calumny. 

Laws my py gy parents mazter’d not. 
Bra:sfton. 

Ma Trery. adj: [from matter] ~ Pura- 
lent; generating matter. 

The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick 


humours of the body, which tranfcending to the f’ 


lungs, caufes their marrery cough. Harvey on Conf. 
Mattock. 2. J- [mactuc, Saxon. ] 
1.. A kind of toothed inftrument to pull 
up weeds. 
Give me that mattock, and the wrenching i iron. 
Skakefpeare. 
2. A pies 
You muft dig'with marrock and with fpade, 
And pierce the inmoft centre of the earth. Shake/p. 
The Turks laboured with marttocks and pick- 
axes to dig up the foundation of the walls’ Knolles. 
To deftroy mountains was more to be expected 
from earthquakes*than-corrotive waters, and con- 
demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that “wrought 
through mount Athos with’ maftocks. Brown. 
Ma’rrress. nfo [matras, Fr. attras, 
Welth.} A kind of quilt made to lie 
upon. 
Their martreffes were mado of feathers and ftraw, 
and fometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
Nor willi the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopies and beds of ftate ; 
But the poor patient will as- foon be found 
On the hard marrrc/s, or the mother-ground. Dryd. 


Marura'tron.n.f. [from maturo, Lat. ] 
1. ‘The itate of growing Tipe. 


time jn which they grow to maturation. Bacon. 
Therede theymaturation of fruits, the maruration 
of drinks, and the maturation of impofthumes ; as 
alfo other maturations,of metals. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
The act of ripening. 
We have no heat to {pare in Summer; it is very 
well ifit be fuMicient tor the maturation of fruits. 


Bensley. 
3. [In phyfick-] Maturation, iby. fome 
phyfical writers, 1s applied to the fup- 
puration of excrementitious or extrava- 
fated juices into matter, ‘and differs 
from concoction or digettion, which is 
the railing. to a greater perfection the 


One of the caufes why grains and fruits are |. 
move nourishing than leaves, ‘is, the Jength of 


Ma TURATIVE. adj. 


2.-Conducive to the fuppuration of-a 


MATURE. adj. (maturus, Latın. 1. 
1. Ripe’; perfected by time. 


MAU. 


alimentary and natural juices in their 
proper canals. Quincy. 
[from maturo, Lat. | 
. Ripening ; conducive to ripenefs. `o 
Between the tropicks and equator their fecond 
Summer is hotter, and more maturative of 


fr 
than the former. B ade 


fore. l 
Butter is maturative, and is profitably EN 
with anodynes and fuppuratives. Wijcman's ‘mE 


When once he was macure for man 5. 
In Britain where was he, 
‘Phat could fand up his parallel, 
Or rival objeét be ? Skakelpeare’s Cymbeliae. 
‘Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
mature in years and experience, whovhas feldom 
vanity to gratify. ` Addifor. 
Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, s 
Grace thap'd her limbs, and beauty dock'd her face.. 
_ Prior. 
How shall I meet, or how accoft the fage, | 
Unikill’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope. 


2. Brought near to completion. 


This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. Shakepeare’ s Coriolanuse ` 
Here i' th’ fands 
‘Thee FU rake up ; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death: prattis'’d duke.» Shakijp. King Lare 
3. Well-dilpofed ; fit for execution ; well- 
digetted. werg 


To MAT U RE. &. a: eae Latin. J Y 
1, Jo ripen; to advance to ripenefs. ~ 


Prick an apple with a pin full of holes; not dcep, 
‘and fmcear it a little with fack, to fee if the vir- 
tual heat of the wine will not mature it. 

Bacon's Natural Hi nos 
2. To advance towards perfection. 

Love indulg’d my laboors paft, A 

Matures my prefent, and thall bound my lat. Popes 
MATU RELY. adv. [from mature. | 
1. Ripely; completely. 

2. With counfel well- digefted. 

A prince ought maturcly to confider, when he 
enters’ on a war, whether his coffers be full, and 
his revenues clear of debts. Swi ifte 

3. Early; foon. “A latinifm. 

‘We are fo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our ives to the 
' longevity of the antediluvians ; that we give him, 
thanks for contraéting the days of our trial, anc 
receiving us more maturcly into thofe everlalting 
habitations above. Bentleys, 

MATURITY. n.f. [maturité, Fr. matu- 
ritas, Latin.) Ripenefs; completion. 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years 
to train up for thofe weighty affairs, againit the 


a ahi 


ét 
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time of greater maturity. Bacone 
Impatient nature had taught motion. 

To ftart from time, and mirreny to fly 

Before, and fcize upon maturity. Crafbat. 


‘Various mortifications muft be undergone, many 
difficulties and obftru€tions conquered, before we 
can arrive at a juft maturity in religion.  §Rogerse 

MaA‘uptiin. adj. [Maùdlin is the corrupt: 
appellation of Magdalen, who is drawn 
by painters with iwoln eyes, and dif- 
ordered look ;,a drunken countenance, 
feems to have been fo named from a 
ludicrous refemblance to the picture of 
Magdalen.) Drunk ; fuddled; approach- 
ing to ebriety. ` 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praifes’ 
KeA o 

She largely, ‘what fhewants in words, fupplies 
With maudsin eloquence ot eria eyes.’ 

MÀ as. ty banppess i Refcommon. 
Ma'vuDuin. 


MiA WwW 


1.°uDLine m fo [ageratum, Lat.] A` 
piant. f 
The flowers of the maudlin are digefted into loofe | 
umbels. è Aa. Miller. 
lAa UGRE. adj. [malgré, French.] -In 
fpite of; notwithhanding. It iss now 
out of ute. Bere it 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep fafe; 
Or fome of you thall imoke for it in Rome. 
ma . i Sbakefpeare. 
Muugre thy ftrength, place, youth, and emi- 
å nence ; j ae pi borne 
Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. 
E le, tatta a’ Stakefpeare. 
“through the ample air, instriumph: high 
Shall lead heil captive; maugre hell ! and fhow 
The pow'ss of darknels bound. Milton’s.Par. Lof. 
Maugre all which, ‘twas to ftand fat 
As.long as monarchy thould laft. . Hudibras. 
He proplefied of the fuccefs of his gofpel ; 
which, after his death, immediately took root, and 
ng every:where, mtugre all oppofition, or 
+ perfecution. = X 
Mavis. "n. f. [mauvis, Frenth.] A 
= thrufh, or bird like athruh. An old 
word. > 
: The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When I do praife her, fay I do but flaster ; 
+» So doth'the cuckow, when the mawis fings, 
Begin Nis witlefs note apace to clear. Spenfer. 
in birds, kites have a refemblance with hawks, 
and black-bisds with thruthes and mavifes. 
; Bacon's Natural Hifsry. 
Jo Maut. v. a. [from malleus, Latin. ] 
To beat; to bruife; to hurt in a coarfe 
or butcherly manner. 
Will he who faw the foldier’s mutton fift, 
And: faw. thee mould, appear within the lift, 
To witnefs truth ? Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Oncevev'ry week» poor Hannibal is mau/'d, 
_ The theme is given, and {trait the council's call'd, 
Whether he thould to Rome dire@ly go? Dryden. 
I had fome repute for prole; 
And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a minifter of ftate. Swift's Mifcel. 
_ . But fate with butchers plac'd thy priettly ftall, 
Neck modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 
m Pope. 
Maur. n.f [malleus, Latin.) A heavy 
~ hammer; commonly written Mall. > 
A man that beareth falfe witnefs is a maul, a 
fword, and fharp arrow. ‘Prov. xxv. 18. 


' 
+ 
@ 


A MAUND. 2. J. (mand, Saxon ; . mande, | 


French.} A hand-bafket. 


grumble ; to murmur. 
He made me many vifits, maurdring as if I had 
done him a difcourtefy in leaving fuch an opening. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 


_ mormurer; a grumbler. 
Maunxoy-titurspay. n. f. [derived by 
_ Selman from mande, a hand-bafket, in 
which the king was accuftomed to give 
= alms to the poor: by others from dies 
mandati, the day on which our Saviour 
_ gave his great mandate, That we fhould 
lo e one another.] “lhe Thurfday be- 
fore Good- friday. 
MAUSOLEUM, x. J. {Latin ; maufolee, 
French. A name which was firit given 
to a ftately monument ereéted® by his 
queen Artimelia: to her hufband Mau- 
folus, king of Caria.] A pompous fu- 
_ neral monument. 

Maw. af. [maga, Saxon ; macghe, Dut.] 
3. ‘Lhe ttomach of animals, and of hu- 
"man beings, in contempt. 


Burnet. Ẹ 
/Mawxisuness. 2. Jo [from mawkifb.] 


~Ma‘xicevar. 
Ma‘xitvary. Í 


YoMa’unver.v. 2. [maudire, Fr.}; To | 


Ma‘unperer. n. f. (from maunder.] A | 


M A'Y 


€o oft in feats with coftly chang:s clad, 

To crammed maws a {prat new Romach brings. 
p$ y c Sidney. 
We have heats of*dungs, and of bellies and 

maws of living creatures, and of their bloods. 

nnd) Y Bacon. 
Though plenteoys, all too little fcems, 
To ftuft this maw, this vaft unhidebound corps. 
w Milten: 
The ferpent, who h maw, obfcene had fill’d, 

The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 
The craw of birds. 

. Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill ; 
their maz.is the hopper which holds and_foftens 
the grain, letting it down by degrees into the fto- 
mach, where it is ground by two ftrong mufcles ; 
in which action-they'are allifted by {mall ftones, 
which they fwaliowefor the purpofe. = Arburbnor. 


Ze 


Ma'wkiŝHn. adj. [perhaps from maw.] 


Apt to give fatiety ; apt to caufe loath- 
Ing. 

Flow, Welfted! flow, like thine infpirer beer, 
So fweetly matkib, and fo {moothly dull. Pope. 


Aptnefs to caufe loathing. 


Ma'wmet. x. fJ. [or mammet; from mam 


or mother.] A puppet, anciently an 
idol. 


Ma‘’wmisu. adj. [from mawm or maw- 


met.) Foolifh; idle; naufeous. 

It is one of the mot naufeous, mawmi/b mor- 
tifications, for a man to have to do with a punétual, 
finical fop. L’Effrange. 


Maw-worm. »./. [maw and worm. ] 


Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and flide off from, 
the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep 
into the ftomach for nutriment, being attracted 
thither by the fweet chyle ; whence they are called 
ftomach or maw-avorms. Harvey on Conjumptions. 
) adj. (maxillaris, Latin.] 
Belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 

The greateft quantity of hard fubftance conti- 
nued is towards the head; there is*the ikull, the 
teeth, and the maxillary bones. Bacon. 


Maxim. n. J. (maxime, Fr. maximum, 


Lat.} Anaxiom; a general principle ; 
a leading truth. 
This maxim out of love I teach. Shakefpeare. 
It is a maxjm in ftate, that all countries of new 
acqueft, till fettled, are rather matters of burden 
than {trength. Bacon. 
Yet, asin duty bound, they ferve him on; 
Nor eafe, nor wealth, nor life itlelf regard, 
For ‘tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryd. 
That the temper, the fentiments, the morality 
of men, is influenced by the example and difpofi- 
tion of thofe.they converfe with, is a reflexion 
which has long fince paffed into proverbs, and been 
ranked among the f{tanding maxims of human wif- 
dom. Rogers. 


May, auxiliary verb, preterite might. 


[mazan, Sax. maghen, Dutch.] 

1. To be at liberty; to be permitted ; 
to be allowed: as, you may do for me 
[per me licet] all you can. 

He that is fent out to travel with the thoughts of 

a man, defigning to improve himlelf, may get into 
the converfation of perfons of condition. 

Locke on Education. 

z. To be poffible ; in the words may be. 

It may be, 1 fhall otherwife bethink me. Shak. 


3. To be by chance. 


Be the workmen what they may be, let us peak 
of the work. Bacon's Effays. 
How old may Phillis de, you afk; 
Whofe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
‘To an{wer is no eafy\tatk, 


For the has really two ages. Prior. 


4. To have power. 


MAY 


This alfo tendeth to no more’ but what the king 
may do: for what he may do is of two kinds ; 
what he may do as juft, and what he may do as 
peffible. | Bacon. 

Make the moft of life you maye Bourne. 

5- A word exprefling deire. 

May you live happily and long for the fervice of 

your country. -Dryden's Dedication to the Æneise 
May-ée. Perhaps; it may be thar. 

May-be, that better reafon will afuage 
The rafh révenger’s heart, words well diipos’d 
Have fecret pow'r t’ appeale inflamed rage. 

Fairy Queen, 

May-Le the amorous count folicits her 
In the unlawful purpote. Shakefpearte 

*Tis nothing yet, yet all theu haft to give; 
Then add thofe may-be years thou hait to live. 

Dryden. 
What they offer is bare may-be and fhift, and 
{carce ever amounts to a tolerable reafon. Creecbe 
May. n. f [Maius, Latin.] 
1. The fifch month of the year; the con- 
fine of Spring and Summer. 

May mutt be drawn with a fweet andiamiable 
countcnance, clad in a robe of white and grecn, 
embroidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue- 
bottles. Peachume 

Hail! bounteous May, that doft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreiling, 
Hill and dale doth boaft thy bleffing. 

2. The early or gay part of life, 

On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whofe month is ever May, 
"Spied a bloffom paffing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. Sbakefpcares 

Maids are May when they are maids, 

But the fky changes when they are wives. 
Shakefpearee 


Miltone 


t My liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 
Ripe for exploits. Skhake/peare’s Henry Ve 

I'll prove it on his body, if he dare ; 
Defpight his nice fence, and his active praétice, , 
His May of youth, and bloom of luftihood. 

Shake/peares 
Jo May. v. x. [from the noun.] To: 

gather flowers on May morning. 

When merry May firt early calls the morn, . 


With merry maids a maying they do gos  Sidneys. 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying. Miltone- 
May-BUG. 2. f. [May and bug.] A 
chaffer. Ainfw. 
May-pay. x. f/f. [May and day.]. Fhe- 


firk of May. 
*Tis as much impofMible, 
Unlefs we {wept them from the door with cannongy, 
To fcatter ‘em, astis to make ‘em fleep 
On May-day morning. Shakefpeare.. 
May-rrower. n. f. [May and flower.]. 
A plane. 

The plague, they report, hath a fcent. of the 

May-ficwer. Bacon's Natural Hiflory.. 
May-rix. 2. f. [May and fy.] An in-- 
fect. . 

He loves the May -ffy, which is bred of the cod- 
worm or caddis. Walton's Anglers 
May-Game. n. f. [May and game] Di-- 
verfion ; fport; fuch as are uled on the: 

firtt.of May. 

The king this.while, though«he feemed -to ac- 
count of the defigns of Perkins but as a May- 
games yet had given order fur the watching of bea- 
cons upon the coatts. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whofe unpraétis’d hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealoufies were vain. 
With doubl: heat renew their fires again. Drydeni 


May-Lity. n.f. [ephemeron.], The fame- 
with lily of the.valley. 
MAy-PoLgs. 


MAZ 


May-roun. m fa [May and: pole.) Pole 
to be daneed rownd tn May.’ 
Amid'tiie area wide fhe took her ftand z, 
Where the tall Muy-pcle once o/er-look'’d' the Strand. 
; . Pope. 
Mar-ween. nf [May and AT 7A 
fpecies of chamomile, called alfo fiak- 


ing chamomile, which grows wild. 
Miller. 
The Ncie-weed doth burne,and the thiftle dath freat, 
The fitches pul dowaward both sie and the wheat. 
Tufir. 
MA‘’YOR. n.f. [ major, Lat.} The chief 
magiftrate of a corporation, who, in 
Lowdon and York, is called Lord Mayar. 
When the king once heard it ; out of anger, 
He fent command to the lord mayor ftrait 
Ta fop the rumours  Shakcfpeare’s Herry VIJIT. 
e Themay:r locked up the gates of the city. Knolles, 
Wou'dft thou not rather chufe a fmall renown ; 


Tobe the muyor of fome poor paltry town? Dryden i 
Ma‘yoratty. a. fs [from mayor.) + ‘Phe | 


ofice of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with the maycralty, and nam- 
eth burgeffes to the parliament. Carew. 
There was a fharp profecution againft Sir Wil- 
liam Capel, for mifgovernment in his maycraliy. 
Baccn's Henry VY. 
Ma’‘yoress. m.f. [from mayor.] The wife 
of the mayor. 
Ma‘zarv. n.f. [mafchoire, Fr.] Ajaw. 


Hanmer.) r ‘ 
‘Mer‘acock. adj. Tame; umorous;. cow- 
Skakcfp. ) l 


Now my lady Worm’s: chaplefs, and knockt 
about the: mazard with a fexton’s fpade. 
Where thou might ft fickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hidegnd s:azurde 
MAZE. .». f. [mufen, Dutch, to mit- 
take; mare, a whirlpool, Skinner. | 
1, Alabyrinth ; a place of perplexity. and 
winding paflages. 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above told, a furging waze. 

The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate ; 
Puzzled witb mazes and pecplex'’d with ecror; 

Our underftanding fearches them in vain. Addifon. 

He, like a copious river, pour'd his fong 
O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground. Thomfor. 

z. Confufion of thought; uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 

v He left in himfelf nothing but amaze of longing, 

and a dungeon of forrow. Sidnzy. 

While they ftudy how to bring to pafs that re- 
ligion may feem bur a’matter made, they lofe them- 
felves in the very maze of their own difcourfes, as 
if reafon did even purpofely.forfake them, who of 
purpofe forfake God, the author thereof. Hooker. 

I have thruft. myfelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as beft J may. Siwkefp. 

Others apart fat ona hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfolute, 

And found no end, in wand’ ringynazes loft. Milton. 
To Maze. v.a. [from the noun.] To 

bewilder; to confufe. 

Much was I maz’d to fee this monfter_ kind, 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenfer. 
Ma‘zy. adj. [from mace.} Perplexed 
with windings; confufed. 

How from that faphire fount the crifped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendant fhades, 
Ran near. 

The Lapithz to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and brides, ‘taught the ftced to-bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the wawy round. Dryd. 
Ma‘zer. n. f. [maefer, Dutch, a knot of 
maple.] A maple cup. 

Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the:maple ware, 


Milton. 


M.D. Medicine door, dotor of phy fick. 
Me. Ay s 
1. The oblique cafe of J. 


z.. Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous 


Mudibhas. Ų 


Mean. 


Milton. | 


Mean. 
IME apaw. § 


MEA 


Wheroin javenchafed many a fair fight 
Of beste and tygers that make fierce wars Spenfer. 
Virgil obferves, like ‘Theocritus, a juft deco- 
rum,. both of the. fubject ‘and ‘perfons, asin the 
third paforal, where one of his thepherds defcribes 
a bowl, or mager, curioufly carved. Dryden. 


Me, only me, the hand, of fortune bore, 
Unbleft to tread an interdiéted hore. 

For me the fates feverdly kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


expletive. A ČLA § 
He thryfte me himfclf intosthe company of threc 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, wnder.the duke’s table. 
Shakefpeare. 
He prefently, as greatnefs knows itfelf, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 
Shaksfpeare. 


I, acquainted’ with the fmell before, knew it was f 


Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 
Shak: fpe. 

I followed me clafe, came in foot and hand, and, 
with a thought, feven of the eleven I paid. Shake/p. 


3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically 


for I: as, methinks. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Than my unpleas‘d cye fee your courtefy. Sbukefp. 
Mre’acock. n.f. (mes coq. Skinner.) An 


uxorious or effeminate man. 


ardly. 

*Tis a world to fees, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curfteft threw. 


n. f. [maxdo, Saxon; meethe, 
Dutch; meth, German; bydremeli, Lat. ]} 
A kind of drink made of water and 
honey. 

Though ‘not fo folutive a drink as mead, yet 


Ss hahe/peare. | 


it will be more grateful-to the tomach. Bacon. | 
He fheers his over-hunien'd thee; 

Or mead for cooling drink. prepares, 

Of-virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 


) n- /. [made, Saxon.] Ground 
fomewhat watery, not plow- 
ed, but covered with grafs and flowers. 


Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 
Where all things in common do reft, 

Corne feeld with the pafture and mead, 

Yet what doth it ftand you in ftead? Tuffer's Huf. 
A band feleét from forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadcw ground. Milton's Paradife Lefi. 
Paints her, ‘tis true, with the fame hand which 

{preads 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'’ry mtads, 
When lavifh Nature with her beft attire 


Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of dechire. Waller. | 


Yet ere to-morrow’s fun fhall thew his head, 
The dewy paths of meadceus we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. 


; l 
MEADOW-SAFFRON. n.f. [colchicum, Lat.] 


A plant. 


The meadvw-faffron hath a flower, confiftingi of 
one leaf, fhaped like a lily, rifing in form of a {mall 


tube, and is gradually widened into fix.fegments ; 


it has likewife a folid, bulbous root, covered with f 


a membranous fkin. Miller. 
Meavow-sweet. n. f. [ulmaria, Latin. } 
A plant. 
ME’AGER. adj. 
Latin. } 
1. Lean; wanting flefh ; ftarven. 
Thon art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 


[maigre, French; macer, 


That fcarce thy legs uphold tly feeble gate. Hud. 


are. į 


i1. Leannefs; want of fleth. 


2. À repatt 


H] 


“ME A 


A Kaw a'll she canker forrow eat my bud, M 
Anā chafe the native beauty from his check, » 
And he will look as hollow asa ghoft, -> ` 

` As-dim and meagre as an ague's fite  Shake/pearee 

Tar Meagre were his looks, i aiy M 
Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. agit 
O Whatfoever their neighbour gets, they lofe, ard 
the very bread that one eats makes other miager. 
7 L*Eftrange. 
Fierce: famine,with ber meagre face, © = 
And fevers of the fiery race, yr 
Jo fwarms th’ offending wretch furround, = = + 
All brooding on the blafted ground : 
And limping. death, lafh'd onsby fate, VES 
Cames'up to fhortcn half our date. Dryden 
2. Poor; hungry.» = => rj 
Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir’d a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. 


cm 

To Mr’acer. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make lean. he 

It cannot be, that 1 fhould be foi thamefully 

betrayed, and as a man meagercd with lopg wate! 
‘ing and gainful labour, Jaid himself dowa to fle 

3 ‘nolles’s Hiftcry of tbe Taris. 
Me’acerness. n. f. [from meager] 
2. Scantnefs; barenefs. Ae 

Poynings,- the better to make compenfation of 

the meagerne/s of his fervice in the wais'by a&i uf 

peace, called a parliament.. Bacon. 

Meax.an./. A hook witha long handle. 

A' meake for the peale, and to {wing up heg 


| . è 
MEAL. 2./. [male, Saxon, repaft or por- 


tion. ] 
1. The a& of eating at a-certaim time. 
Boaz faid unto her, at meal time, Come eat, and 
dip.thy morfel.. Ruth, ii. 14. 
The quantity of aliment neceffary to’ krep the 
animal ina due ftateof vigour, ought to be divided 
into meals at properintervals. Arburbnet on Aliments. 
; the food eaten. a> 
What frange fith 
Hath made his malon thee? Shakefpeare's Tempe, à 
Give them great meali of becf, and iron and 


Shakefpcare's Henry Vo 

They made m` a miter’s feaft ot happinefs, ~~ 

And\cou'd not furnifh out another meal. Dryden. 
3- A part; a fragment. y vs 

That yearly rent is ftill paid into the hanaper 


in parcel meal, brought in and anfwered there. 


i hed Bacim 
4. [Melepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch; mab- 
len, to grind, German.] The flower 


or edible part of corn. : 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years 
of fuch power and favour, all that came out could 
not be expected to be pure and fine mca/, but muft 
have a mixture of padar and bran in this lower age 
of human fragility. Wotten. 

An old weafel conveys himfelf into a mez! tub 
for the mice to come to her, fince the could. not’ go 
to them. ` L’Eftrangi. 

To Meat. wv. a. [meler, French.] ‘Jo 
fprinkle; to mingle. é' 
Were he meald f d 
_ With that which he corrects, then were he ty- 
„ Fannous. Shatefpcarce 
MeatmMan. nef. [meal and man.) One 
that deals in meal. rA 
Me ary. adj. [from meal.] > 
1. Having the tafte or foft infipidity of 
meal; having the qualities. of meal. — 
The mealy parts of plants diffolved in water 
make too viicid an alimente Arbuthnot cn Alimentse 
2. Befprinkled, as with meal. ot 
With four wings, as all farinacious and meaty- 
winged animals, as butterflics and moths. Brown. 
Like 


ftecl, they willeat like wolves, and fight like devils. — 


even as the. former cafualty. itfelf was: wont? toabed ) 


MEA 


= Like a gay infe&, in his fummer fhine, 
The fop light fluttering fpreada his may wings. 
l N , Tbomfon. 
MEALY-MOUTHED. adj. [imagined by 
S Skinner to be corrupted from mild- 
‘mouthed or mellow-mouthed : but perhaps 
FEC >a ° 
< from the fore mouthsofħanimals, that, 
when they are unable to comminute 
their grain, mutt be fed with meal. ] 
~ Soft mouthed ; unable to fpeak freely. 
She was a fool to be mzaly-moutbed where nature 
fpeaks fo plain. L’Efi-ange. 
MEALYMO’UTHEDNESS. 2. f. [from the 
+ adjective.) Bafhfulnefs; reftraint of 
fpeech. 
Mean. adj. [moene, Saxon. ] 
M Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. 
_ She was ftricken with mof obftinate love to a 
young man but of mean parentage, in her father's 
court, named Antjphilus; fo mean, as that he was 
„but the fon of her nurfe, and by that-means, with- 
* out other defert, became known of her. Sidney. 
This faire maid of fairer mind ; 
` _ By fortune mar, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 
‘Let pale. fac'd fear kcep with the mcan-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Sbakefpeare. 
True hope. is fwift, and flies with f{wallow- 
TOLI _ wings: “ 
“ Kingit makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
a, TF Shake peare. 
2. Low- minded ; hafe; ungenerous ; {pi- 
Titles. 
The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
_ More than I know the found of Marcius’ tongue 
Frog) every meancr man. © Sbakelpeare's Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I fo mean could prove, 
; To fave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 
à We fait, not to pleafe men, nor to promote 
-+ any, mean, worldly interett.  Smalridges Sermons. 
_ 3. Contemptible ; defpicable. 
=-~ The Roman legions, and great Czfar found 
Our fathers no xean foes. Philips. 
4. Low in the degree of any good qua- 
lity ; low in worth; low in power. 
= =. Some things’ are good, yet in fo mean a degree 
í of goodnefs, that ‘many are only not difproved nor 
N difallowed of God for them. Hooker. 
+ French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beft 
foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable 
plenty; and not wheat, fo termed becaufe it is 
, unbearded, is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a fuitable gain. Carew. 
{ © The lands be not-holden of her majefty, but by 
» a mean tenure in foccage, or by knight's fervice at 
the moft. vi 3 Bacon. 
By this extortion he fuddenly grew from a 
_ mean to 2 mighty eftate, infomuch that his ancient 
_ inheritance being not one thoufand marks yearly, 
be became able to difpend ten thoufand pounds. 
a Davies on Ireland. 
To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; 
Call'd from his mean abode a {ceptre to fuftain. 
pte? : Dryden. 
Ihave facrificed much of my own {felf-love, in 
_ Preventing not only many mean things from feeing 
_ the light, but many which I thought tolerable. 


_ Pope. 
5+ (Moyen, French.] Middle; moderate ; 
_ without excefs. 

___ He faw this gentleman, one of the properett and 
beft-graced men that ever I faw, being of middle 
age and a mean ftature. - Sidney. 
_ -Now read with them, thofe organick arts which 
_ enable men to difeourfe and write, and according 
_ to the fitteft Ryle of lofty, mean, or lowly. 
: i Milton on Education. 
Intervening ; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 

i 1 Kings, xviii. 45. 

VEAN.. f. [ moyen, French. ] 
Vor. I 


2. Meafure; regulation. 


3. Interval; interin ; 


MEA 
1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 
He tempering goodly well 
Their contrary diilikes with loved mans, 
Did place them all in order, and compell 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 
Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spencer. 
Oft ‘tis feen 
- Our mean fecurities,” and our mere defe&s 
Prove our commodities. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Temperance with golden {quare, _ 
Betwixt them both can meafure out a mean. 
Skakifptare. 
There is a mean in all things, and a certain mca- 
fure wherein the good and the beautiful. confift, 


and out of which they never can departe Dryden. 
But-no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any »:ean in pocfie. Rofcommon. 


Againft her then her forces Prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herfelf confines. Denbam. 
Not ufed. 

The rolling fea refounding foft, 

In his big bafe them fitly anfwered, 

And on the rock tHe waves breaking aloft, 

A felemn mean unto them meafured. Fairy Queen. 
mean time. 

But fith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh rather than of crime hath been, 
Referve her caufe to her eternal doom, 
And in the mean vouchfafe her honourable tomb. 


S perfer. 


4. Inftrument; ‘meafure; that which is 


ufed in order to any end. 
Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully 
make known the valiant mean of her fafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriftians did was good, 
and no way fubje€t to juft reproof, their virtuous 
converfation was a man to Work the ‘heathens 
converfion unto Chrift. Hacker. 
It is no excufe unto him who, being drunk, 
committeth inceit, and-alledyeth that his wits were 
not his own; in as much as himfelf might have 
chofen whether his wits fhould by that mean have 
been taken from him. Hooker. 
I'll devife a mzan todraw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converfe and bufinefs 
May be more free. Shakefpeare’s Orbillo. 
No place will pleafe me fo, no mean of death, 
As heré by Cæfar and by you cut off. Shake/peare. 
Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; fo over that art 
Which, you fay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 


5+ It is often ufed in the plural, and by 


fome not very grammatically with an 
adjective fingular: the fingular is ‘in 
this fenfe now rarely ufed. . 
The more bafe art thou, 
To make fuch mcans for her as thou hatt done, 
And leave her on fuch flight conditions. Séate/p. 
By this menns he had them the more at vantage, 
being tired and harraffed with a long march. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Becaufe he wanted means to perform any great 
a€tion, he made means to return the fooncr. 
Davies on Ivcland. 
Strong was their plot, 
Their parties great, means good, the feafon fit, 
Their praétice clofe, their faith fufpeéted not. 
Dariel. 
By this means not only many helplefs perfons will 
be provided for, but a generation will be bred up not 
perverted by any other hopes. Spratt’s Sermons. 
Who is there that hath: the leifure and scans 
to collect all the proofs concerning moft of »the 
opinions he hasy fo as fafcly to»conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 
A good chara@er, when eftablithed, thould not 
be refted in as an cnd, but only employed as a 
means of doing ftill farther good. Atnerbury. 
Ie renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to 
God by religious duties, and, by that means, fe- 
curing the continuance of his goodnefs. Arterbury. 


6. By all Means. Without doubt; with- 


Out hefitation 3 without fail, 


To Mean. v. n. [meenen, Dutch. J 
1. To have in the mind; to purpofe. 


To MEAN, V. a, 
1. To purpofe ; tointend ; to defign. 


MEA 


7. By no Means. Not in any degree. 


not at all. 
The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means 
fo good as that on the other. Addifon on Italy. 


8. Means are likewife ufed for revenue ; 


fortune ; probably from de/menes. 

Your means are fender, your walte is great. 
| Shakefpeares 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 

Give you advancement.  Shake/peare’s Hi nry IV. 
Eifex did not build or adorn any houfe; the 


queen perchance {pending his time, and himfe'f 
his marse 


Wortor. 
9. Mean-Time. -} In. the intervening 
Mean-wuHivce.§ time: fometimes 


an adverbial mode of {peech. 
Mean-while 
The world fhall burn, and from her athes {pring 
New heav’n and earth. Mi'ton's Paradife Loft. 
Mezn-time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the 
light, 
And on the thaded ocean ruth'd the night. Drydan. 
Mean-time her warlike brother on the {eas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays. Dryd. 
Wif-ar-time, in thades of night Æneas lies ; 
Cave feiz'd his foul, and fleep torfook his eyes. ` 
Dryden, 
Mean-while FU draw up my Numidian troops, ` 
And, as I fee occations favour thee. Addifon's Cato. 
The Roman degions were all recalled to help their 
country again the Goths; mcan-rime the Britons, 
left to thift for themfelves, and harrafled by in- 
roads trom the Pitts, were forced. to call in the 
Saxons for their detence. Swifte 


T hefe delights if thou can't give, i 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milton. 


2. To think; to have the power of 


thought. ` 

And he who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning; 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
é Pepes 


Ye thought evil againft me; but God meant it 
unto good, to fave much people alive. Gen. I 206 
And life more perfe&t have attain'd than fate 

Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 
: 2 TP Miltons 
I pra¢tis'd it to make yon tafte your cheer 
With double pleafure, firit prepar'd by fear : 
So loya! fubjetts often (cize their prince, 
Yet mean his facred perfon not the leait offence. 
Dryden. 


2. To intend; to hint covertly ; to un- 


derftand. ü 
When your children hall fay, What mean you 
by this fervice ? ye dhall fay, It is the paffover. 
Exod. xii. 264 
I torfake an argument on which L could delight 
to dwell; 1 mean your judgment in your choice of 
friends. . Drydens 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be 
that Cain, as elder, had a’natural dominion over 
Abel. Lockes 


MEA NDER. n. f. [Meander isa riverin 


Phrygia remarkable for its winding 
courfe.} Maze; labyrinth; Hexuous 
paflage ; ferpeotine winding ; winding 
courfe. | 


Phyficians, by the help of anatamical diffections, 
have fearched into thole various meanders of the 


veins, arteries, and integrals of the body. Hale. 
Tis well, that while mankind 

Through fate’s perverfe m:cander errs, 
He can imagin'd pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. Priore 


While ling'ring rivers in- meanders glide, 
They fcatter verdant life on cither Gde ; 


P l _ The 


MEA 
The vallies fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy Births confefs the floods embrace. 
Blackmore. 
= Law ts a bottomlefs pit: John Buil was flattered 
by the lawyers, that his fuit would not la above 
a year; yet ten long years did Hocus ftcer his 
caule through all the weorders of the law, and all 
the courts. Arbwtbns. 
Mea norous, adj.[from meander.) Wind- 
ing; flexcous. 
Me’aninc. n.f. [from mean. } 
1. Purpofe.; intention. 
bam no honeft man, if there be any good mean- 
ing towards you. Sbate/peare's King Lear. 
2. Habitual intention. 
Some'whole mesning hath at firft Been fair, 
Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by defpair. 
Rofcemmon. 
3. The fenfe; the thing underftood. 
The wrsxing, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not of the mufes nine. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay, 
And thofe explain'd the swanizg quite away. Pope. 
.. No word more frequently in the mouths of men 
than confcience ; and the meaning of it is, in fome 
meafure, underftood : however, it is a word ex- 
tremely abufed by many, who apply other mean- 
ings to it which God Almighty never intended. 


Swift. 
4. Senfe; power of thinking. 
He was not fpiteful though he wrote a fatyr, 
For ftillthere goes fome meaning to ill-nature. 
Dryden. 
True ño meaning purziesmorethan wit. Pope. 
Me‘anty. adv. [from mean. ] 


2. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 
Dr. Metcalfe, mafter of St. John’s College, a 
man meogly learned himfelf, but not mran/y affec- 
tioned to fe forward learning in others. Ajebam. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but manly 
cultivated, but painting éminently flourithed. 
s Dryden's Dufrafnoy. 
2. Withont dignity ; poorly. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heav'n-born child 


All seranly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 


The Perfian ftate will not endure a king 
So mranly born. Dentam's Scpby. 


3. Without greatnefs of mind; ungene- f 


roufly. 

Would you meanly thus rely 

On-power, you know, I mutt obey ? 
4. Without refpedt. 

Our kindred, and our very names, feem to have 
fomething defirzble in them: we cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts's Logick. 

ME ANNESS. #. J. [from mean. | 
2, Want of excellence. 

The minifter’s greatnefs or meannefs of know- 
ledge to do other things, ftandeth in this place as 
a ftranger, with whom our form of Common Prayer 
hath nothing to do. Hooker. 

Thie figure is of a later date'by the one of 
the workmanfhip Aildifon on Fdly. 

2. Want of dignity; low rank ; poverty. 

No other nymphs hate title'to men’s hearts, 
But'as their meannc/s larger hopes imparts. Waller. 

Poverty, and ecannc/s of condition, expofe the 
wifeft'to fcom, it being natural ‘for men to place 
their eftecm rather upon things’great than good. 

South. 


Prior. 


3. Lownefs of mind. 
‘The name of fervants has been reckoned to im- 
ply.a. certain weanngjs of mind, as well as lowneds of 
“eondition. Soueb. 


%. Sordidnefs; niggardlinefs. 


MEANT, pref. and part..pafi. of To mean. | 


By Silvia if-thy charming felf be meumr ; 
If friendthip be thy, virgin vows extent ; 
Ov let-me in Amiota's praifes join : 
Her's my efteem shall be, my paffion thine. Prior. 
Mease. z+ f. [probably a*corruption of 


MEA 


meafure : as, a meafe of herrings is five 
hundred. } Ainfworth. 
ME’ASLES. wn. fi [morbilli, Latin.] 
1. Meafles are a critical eruption io a fe- 
ver, well known in the common prac- 


tice. Quincy. 
My lungs 


Coin words tH their decay, againit chofe meafics, 
Which we difdtin thuold tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Sbakr{p. Corilarys. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife and mortal, as likewife the 
meafles. Arbuthnot. 

z. A difeafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would 
needs fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; 
nothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever 
died in his bed ; the fwine died of the meafles, and 
the theep of the rot. B. Funfon’s Difcovery. 

3. A dileafe of trees. 

Fruit-bearers are often infeéted with the meaffs, 

by being fcorched with the fun. Afortimer’s Hu/b. 
ME AsLeD. adj. [from meafles.} Infected 


with the meafles. 
Thou vermin wretched, 
As e'ĉr in meafled pork was hatched ; 
Thou tail of worthip, that doft grow , 
On rump of juftice as of cow. Hudibras. 

Me’asty. adj. [from meafles.]. Scab- 
bed with the meafles. 

Laf trotted forth the gentle {wine, 
To cafe her againit the ftump, 

And difmally was heard to whine, 
All as fhe fcrubb'd her meajly rump. 

Me asuraBre. ad. [from meafure. | 
1. Such as may be meafured; fuch as 
may admit of computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and in- 
vifible, not meafurable by time and motion, ‘nor to 
be computed by number of fucceffive moments. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Moderate; in {mall quantity. 

Me asurRaABLeness, n. /. [from mea/fur- 
able.) Quality of admitting to be mea- 
fured, À 

Me’asuraBty. adv. [from mea/urabie.] 
Moderately. 


Wine meafurably drunk, aad in feafon, bringeth 
gladnefs of the heart. Ecclus. xxxi. 28. 


bes Ek iiias n., f [xufure, Fr. menfura, 
Lat. 
1. That by which any thing is meafured. 


A taylor’s news, 
Who ftood with fhears and mca/ure inchis hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble hatte 
Had falfely thruft upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thoufand. Shate/peare’s King Fobn. 
A concave meafure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ferves to meafure the capacioufnefs of any 
other veffel. 
All magnitudes are capable of being meafured ; 
but it is the application: of one to another which 
makes actual meafure. Hotder. 
When Molcs fpeaks of megfures, for example, 
of an ephah, he prefumes they knew what meafure 
he meant: that he himfelf was killediin weights 


Sift. 


and meafures, arithmetick and- geometry, there: is f 


no reafon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. The rule by which any thing is adjuft- 
ed or proportioned. 

He lived according to nature, the other by ‘ill 
cuftoms, and mafures taken by other ‘men’s'eyes 
and tongues. m. TLaylor. 

God's goodnefs is the meafure'of his’ providence. 

More. 

I expect, from’ thofe that judge by firft fight and 

rafh mea/ures, to be thought fond or infolent. 
Glarville’s Scepfis. 


3. Proportion ; quantity fettled. 
Miafure so-that which perfeQeth all things, be- 


(ia) } 


t 
: 
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caufe every thing is for fome end; neither cea 
that thing be available to any end, which is not 
proportionable thereunto ; and to proportion as wel} 
exceffes as defetts ate oppofite. Hooker. 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of 
nature, or its safures of puniment ; yet there is 
fuch a law. Locke. 
4. A ftated quantity: as, a meafure of 
wine. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drihk a meafure - 
The table round. Sbakefpeare's Alacbeb. 
5. Sufficient quantity. 
I'll never paufe again, 
Till either death hath etos'd thefe cyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meajure of revenge, Sbakofp. 
6. Allotment ; portion allotted, 
Good Kent, how thai I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs? life will be too fhort 
And every meafure faime. Sbhakefp. Kirg Lear. 
We will not boat of things without our mea- 
Jure, bat according to the meafure of the rale 
which God hath diftributed to us, a mealure to 
reach even unto vou. 2 Cor. x. 13e 
If elfe thon feckt 
Ought, not furpaffing human meafure, fay. Milton. 
Onr religion fets before us not the example of 
a ftupid ftoick, who had, by obftinate principles, 
hardened himfclf againft all pain beyond the com- 
mon mesfwres of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourlelves. Tillosjan. 
7. Degree ; quantity: 
l I have laid down, in fome mezfure, the deforip- 
tion of the old world. Ahsbor’s paks of the Wall 
There is'a great mcafure of difcretion to be wed 
in the performance of confeffion, “fo thut you 
neither omit it when your own ‘heart may tell you 
that there is fomething amifs, not over ferupu- 
loully purfue it when you are ‘nét ‘confeious to 
yourfelf of notable failings. Taylor. 
The rains were*but preparatorv'in fome wenjure, 
and the:violence*and confummation of the ‘deluge 
depended upon the:difruption of the great aby(s. 
“ Burnet’s Theorye 
8. Proportionate times smufical time. 
Amaryllis breathes thy fecret pains, 
And thy fond-heast beats meufure to thy ftrains. 
. f Priore 
9. Mo:ton harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep nomacfureiin delight, 
When my poor heart no meafure ‘keeps inoprief : 
Theretorc no dancing, girl, fome other fport. 
' Sbakefpearee 
As when the {tars in their ethereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquidfpace, 
From the fame point of heav'n their courfe advance, 
And move in meafures of their former dance. ‘Dryd. 
10. A itately dance. This fente is, be- 
lieve, obfolete, 
__ Wooirh, wedding, and repenting, fs asa Scotch. 
Jig, a mafure, and’a cinque pace; the firft fuit is 
hot and hafty, like'a Scotch jig, ‘and*full as fan- 
taftical’; the wedding mannerly, modeft as amca- 
Jure, full-of ftate anid’anchentry. Sbekefpeare. 
Nowareour brows bonne with'viGtorious wreaths, 
‘Our Rern alarms chang’d' to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful matches to delightful'meafures. 
Y Sbakefpiare. 
11. Moderation ; not excefs. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecftafy ; 
In meafure*rein thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 
I feel too much thy bleffing, miake'it iers, 
For fear I forfeit. Sbhatefpeare’s"Mercbam of Vers 
Hell hath ecntasged ‘herfelf, “and ‘opened “her 
mouth without meafure. Jati. The 
12. Limit; boundary. In'thefame fenie 
1s 
Mirror ‘ 
T pass iTia» M xddac Tercerias-d825 pir por iouxey 
"Hydlépns Bislng arlis ci¥ipvos. 
Açxu inmi TETIT e 
‘Lord make me to know mine.end, and the mea- 
Jure of my days what it is, that 1 mayfknów. how 
frail I am. Palms. 
13. Any. j 


3 ME A’ 
 *ng. -Any thing adjufted, 


' Cheift reveals to us the mrafures according to 
which God will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. 
Smalridge`s Sermons. 
* 44. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 
I addrefied them toja lady, and affected the foft- 
T nefs of expreffion, and'the {moothnels of meafure, 
rather than the height of thought. Dryden. 
The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick 
meafure, fhould be the {mootheft imaginable. Pope. 
615. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs.and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear thcir mufick fweet, 
And to the majures.of their melodies 
‘Did learn to move their nimble-fhifting fect. 


: Spenfer. 

"t6. Mean of action; mean to an end. 
The original of this phiafe refers to the 
neceflity of xea/uriag the ground upon 
which any ftruéture is to be-raifed, or 

\ eany diftant. effect to be produced, as in 
‘hooting ata mark. ‘Hence he that 
‘proportioned his means to his end was 
faid to rake right meafures. By degrees 
meafures and means were confounded, 
and any thing done tor an end, and 
fometimes any tranfaétion abfolutely, 

.. iis called a mea/ure, with no more pro- 
spriety than if, becaufe.an archer might 
be faid to have caken wrong mea/ures 
when ‘his mark was beyond his reach, 
we fhould fay that it wasa bad mea- 
Jure to ufe.aheavy arrow. 


His majefty. found what wrong meafures he had 
taken in the conferring that truft, and lamented 


é 


his error. Clurcndon. 
47. To have hard meafure; to be hardly 

7 

treated. 


To Mt‘asure. v. a. [mefurer, Fr. men 
Juro, Lat.] 

1. Tosompute the quantity of any thing 
by fome featled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
the victary of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, | 
that if he mcafured his own thadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his victory. Bacon. 

2. To pafs through; to judge of extent 
by marching over. 

Atrue.devoted, pilgrim is not weary 
TowwafureJcingdoms wich his feebie fteps. 

Suskefpeare. | 

T'I tell thee all my*whole device 

` *Atchewpark-gatc; and therefore hafte away, 
For we muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shate/p. 
The veffel ploughs the fea, 
And msafures back with {peed her former way. 


Dryden. . 


3. To judge of quantity or extent, or 
greatnefs. 

‘Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite 
Thy pow’r! What thought can meujure thee, or 

“tongue 
Relate thee ? Milton's Paradife Left. 
4. Toradjuft; to proportion. 
To fecure a contentcd (pirit, meafure your defires 
“by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your de- 
Gres. Taylor. 
Silver is the inftrument as well as meafure of 
“commerce; and “tis by the quantity of filver he 
gets for any commodity in exchange, that he mea- 
jsuresthe Valueof the commodity hefelu. Lote. 
%. To mark out in t.ated quantities. 

What thou feeft is that portion of eternity which 
as cailed time, meafured'out by the fun, and-reach- 
dag from the beginning of the world to its con- 
{ummation. Addijon’s Spefator. 

6. To allot or dijtribute by meafure. 

With what meafure you mete, it fhall be mea- 

Jurcd.to you again. Matth. vii. 2. 
Ia 


MEC 
Me‘asurELess. adje [from meafure.] 
Immenfe; immeafurable. 
He fhut up in meafurelejs contente Shakefpeare. 


MEASUREMENT. 2. f. [from meafure.| 
Menfuration; act of meafuring. 


Me‘asurer. n.f. [from meafure.] One 


that mealures. 


Me‘asurinc. adj. [from meafure.] Itis 
applied to.a cait not to be diltinguithed f 


in its length from another but by mea- 
furing. 

Whenlufty thepherds throw s 
The bar by tusns, and none the reft vut-go - 
So far, but that the belt aremeas'ring cats, 
Their emulation and their paitime laitse Waller. 


Mear. n. f. [met, French.] 
1. Fjefh to beveaten. 


To his father he fent ten the affes laden with 
corn, and bread, and meat tor his father by the 
way. Gen. xlv. 23. 


Camivoræ, and virds of prey, are no good. meat 5° 


but the reafon is, rather the cholerick nature of 
thofe birds than their feeding upon fleih; for 
pewets and ducks feed upon flefh, and yet are good 
mesit. Bacon`s Natural Hiftory. 
There was a multitude of excifes ; as, the vecti- 
gal macelli, a tax upon meate Arbuthnot 
2. Food in general. 
Never words were mufick to thine ear, 
And never meat {fweet-favour'd in thy talte, 
Unlefs I fpake or carv'd. Stat. Comedy of Errours. 
Mars ‘tor the belly, and the belly for mears ; 
but God (hall deftroy both. 1 Cor. vi. 13. 


Me‘ated. adj. [from meat.) Fed; fod- 


dered. 
Strong oxen and horfes, wel fhod and wel clad, 
Wel meuted and ufed. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
Meatue. 2. f. (medd, Welth, unde mede, 
meddwi ebrius fum.] Drink, properly 
of honey: 
For drink the grape 


She crutbes, inoffenfive muft, and mvatbes 
From-mapy a berry. Milton’ s:Paredife Loft. 

Me‘azuinc. part. generally called miz- 
aling. 

The air.feels more moit when the water is in 
fmall than in great drops; in meax/ing and foaking 
rain, than in great fhowers. Arbatbnot on Air. 

MECHANICAL. } adj. [mechanicus, Lat. 

MECHA nick. § mechanique, Fr. from 
pnxarn- J 

1. Conftru€ted by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a feem- 
ing demonftration in mathematicks, very fpecious 
in the‘diagram, but failing in the mecbanick opera- 
tion. i Dryden 

The main bufinefs of natural philofaphy, is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypo- 
thefes, and to deduce caufes from efteéts till we 
come to the very firft. caufe, which certainly is 
not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the me- 
ehanifm of the world, butichietly to refolve thefe, 
and fuch like queitions. Newton. 

2. Skilled inemechanicks ; bred to manual 
labour. 
3. Mean ; fervile ; of mean occupation. 


of your profefiion ? Shake/peare. 


my cudgel. Shakefpeure. 

Mechanick faves, 

Wich greafy aprons, ules, and hammers, fhall 

Uplift us to the view. 
To make a god, a hero, or a.kinz, 


Defcend to a mechanick dialect. 


low workman, 


Know you not, being mechanical, you ought 
not to walk upon a labouring day, without the fign 


Hang-him, mechanical falt-butter rogue; I will 
ftare him out. of this. wits; Iwill hew him with 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Rifcommon. 
Mecua nick. n.f. -A manufacturer; a 


M ED 
Do not bid me 
Difmifs my foldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanicks. Sbake/p. Corichanus. 

A third proves a very heavy philofopher, wiro 
poffibly would have made a good mecbanick, and 
have done well enough at the ufeful philofophy 
of the fpade or the anvil. South. 

Mecua nicks. 2. f. [mechantica, Latin. } 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geome- 
try of motion, a mathematical {cience, which 
thews the effects of powers, or moving forces, 10 
far as they are applied to engines, and demon- 
ftrates the laws of motion. Harris. 

The rudiments of geography, with fomething of 
meckanicks, may be eafily conveyed into the minds 
of acute young perfons. Watrs’s Impr. of the Ming. 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mecbanicks, 
and inventor of a veffel which imitated thunder. 

Broome. 

Mecua’Nicatiy. adv. [from mecha- 
xick.} According to the laws of me- 
chanifm., 

They fuppofe even ‘the common animals that 
are in being, to have been formed mechanically 
among the reft. Ray. 

Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explain- 
ing all things mechanically, and refer other caufes 
to metaphyticks. Newton. 

MECHA NICALNESS. a. f. [from mecha- 
nick. | 

1. Agreeab!enefs to the laws of mecha- 
nifm. 

2. Meannefs. 

Mecuanician. 2. f. [mechanicéen, Fr.) 
Aman profeffing or itudying the con- 
ftruction of machines. 

Some were figured like male, others like female 
fcrews, as mechanicians Ipeak. Boyles 

Me’cuanisom. n. f. [mechanifme, Fr.] 

1. Aétion according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has paffed through the Jungs, 
nature continues her ufual mecbanifm, to convert 
it into animal fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

He acknowledged nothing befides matter and 
motion ; fo itbat all mult be’ performed either by 
mecbanifm or accident, either of which is wholly 
unaccountable. Bentley. 

2. Conttruction of parts depending on 
each other in any complicated fabrick. 

Mecuo acan. 2. f. [from the place. ] 

Mechoacan is a ‘large root, twelve or fourteen 
inches long ; the plant which aftords it is a fpecies 
of bindweed, and its ftalks’are angular: the root 
in powders a gentle and unild purgativee Hille 

Meco NIUM. g. S [enxador- } 

1. Expreffed juice of poppy. 

2. The firft excrement of children. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, orfort of 
dark-coloured excrement inithe bowels. Arbuthmote 

Me’par. n. f. (medaille, French; pro- 
bably from metallum, Latin. ] 

1. An ancient coin. 

The'Roman medals were their current moncy : 
when. an.aétion deferved to be recorded on a coin, 
it.was ftampt, and iflued out of the mint. Adif. 

2. A piece ftamped in honour of {ome 
remarkable performance. 

Mepa‘iuick. adj. [from medal.) Pertain- 
iog to medals. 

You will never, with all your medallick elo- 
quence, porfuade Eugenius, that it is better to have 
a pocketful of Otho's than of Jacobus’s. Adcifir. 

MEDA LLJON a.f. [medaillon, French. ]} 
A large antique ftamp or medal. 

Medalions, in cefpeét of the other coins, were 


the fame as modern medals ia refpet of modern 
moncy. Addifon. 


Me’ pavuisr.cn. S. [medaillifte, Fr.) A 
man fkilled or curious in medals. 
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As a medi flift, you ate not to look upon a ca- 
tinet of medals asa treafu:e of money, but of 
knowiedge. Addifon oa Medals. 

‘To MEDDLE v.a, [meddelen, Dutch. ] 
‘4. To heve to doz in this fenfe it is al- 
ways followed by evish, 

It ts reported that-caffia, when gathered, is put 
into the Kins of beaits newly flayed, which breed- 
ing worms, they devour the pith and marrow, 
and fo maket hollow , but ewdd/e not suirb the 
back, becaufe it is bitter. Bacon. 

IF'itb the power of it upon the fpirits of men we 
will only medd/e. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

I have thos far been an upright judge, not med- 
dlixg «vith the defign nor diipotition. Dryden. 

2. To interpole ; to aét in any thing. 

For my part, IIl not medc/e nor make any far- 
ther. Shalefpeare. 

In every turn of ftate, without meddling on either 
fide, he has always been favourable to merit. “Dryd. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
‘concerning the fucceifion of princes; but, by our 
author's principies, have meddid in a matter that 
belongs not to them. Lecke. 

What hat thou to do to meddle with the affairs 
of my family ? to difpofe of my cftate, old boy ? 

i Arbuthrot. 
3. To interpofe or intervene importunely 
or officioully. 

Why thould’ft thou sceddle to thy hurt? 

2 Kings, xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from ftrife: 
but every foal will be meddling. Prov. xX. 3. 

This meddling pricit longs to be found a fool. 

Rewe. 

Let me Mbake off th’ intrufive cares of day, 

And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. Thomfin. 


To MEDDLE. V. a. [froin mefler, French.) 


To mix; to mingle. Obiolete. 
He that had well ycon’d his iere, 
“Thus pudcled his talk with many ateare. Spenfer. 
A med.died ftate of the orders of the gofpel, 
and ceremanies of popery, is not the beft way to 
banith popery. Heoker. 
ME ppLer. n. f. [from meddle.) One 
who bufies himfelt with things in which 
he has no-concern. 


Do not drive away fuch as bring thee informa- ` 


tion, as meddlers, but accept of them in good part. 
Bacon. 

This may be applied to thofe that affume to 
themfelves the merits of other men’s fervices, sred- 
diers, boafters, and impertinents. L Efirange. 

ME'DDLESOME. adj. latcrmecdling: as, 
a meddlejome, buty body. — dinfaworth. 

MEDIA STINE. n.f. {French ; mediafi- 
nam, Lat.) The fimbriated body about 
which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inveft the infide 
ef the brcaft but may be the feat of this difeafe, 
th: mediaftine as well as the pleura. Aréurh. cu Diet. 

Fo Mediate. v. x. [from medius, Lat.) 
3. To interpofe as an cgual friend to 
both parties; to act indifferently be- 
tween contending parties ; to intercede. 

The corrdption of manners in che world,* we 
fhail find owing to fome mediating {chemes that 
offer to comprehead the diferent interests of fin 
and religion. Rogers. 

2. To be between two, 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies 
that before mediated between the parts of their 
body. ? Digig. 

To MEDIATE. v.a. 
1. To efft& by mediation. 

The eal. made many profeffions of his defize 
to interpose, and mediate a good peace between the 
nations. Clarenicn. 

I potlefs chem'fts and corpufcularians of advan- 
tages hy the contcderacy J am mediating between 
theme R Beyle. 


M E D 
2. To limit by fomething in the middle. 
They ftyled a double ftep, the fpace from the 


elevation of one foot to the fame foot (et down’ 


again, mediated by a ttep of the othes tuot, a pace, 
equal to five feet. Holier. 
Me DIATE. adj. [mediat, French; me- 
dius; Lak] t a 
1. Interpofed ; intervening. 
Soon theveredi::te clouds fhall be difpell'd ; 


The fun thall foon be face to face beheld. Prior. 
2. Middle; between two extremes: 
Anxious we hover in a mediate Rate, — 

-Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior. 


3. Acting as a means. - Unufual. 

The moft important care of a new king, was 
his marriage for mdiate eftablithment of the royal 
line. Wotton. 

Me piattLy. adu [from mediate.) By 
a fecondary cauie; in fuch a manner 
that fomething atts between the firft 
caufe and the laft efeét. : 

God worketh all things amongf us mediately by 
fecondary means ; the which means of our fafety 
being thipping and fea-forces, are to be cfteemed 
as.his gitts, and then oniy available and beneficial 
when he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe them aright. 

Raleigk's Effuys. 

Peftilent contagion is propagatcd immediately 
by converfing with inte@ed perfuns, and mediately 
by peftiient {eminaries propagated through the air. 

Harucy on Confumptions. 

MEDIATION. n. f. [mediarion, trench; 
from mediss, Latin. | 

1. Interpofition ; intervention; agency 
between two parties, practifed by a 
common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and Oétavia, to jnduce 
Their mediatio:. Sbakelpe Antony and Cleopatra. 

Noble offices thou may it effe& 

Of mcdiatisn, after J am dead, 
Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren. 
Shakefpeare. 

The king fought unto them to compofe thofe 
troubles between him and his fubjeéts ; they ac- 
cordingly interpofed their mediaticn in a round and 
princely manner. Bacon. 

z. Agency interpofed; intervenient power. 

The paffions have their refidence in the fenfative 
appetite: for inafmuch as man is a. compound 
of feth as well as {pirit, the foul, during its abode 
in- the body, does allthings bythe meciation of 
thefe paffigns. Sourb's Sermens. 
> Itis utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute 
matter, without the mediation of fome immaterial 
being, should operate upon other matter without 
mutual contact. Beaticy. 

3. Intesceffion ; entreaty for another. 


MEDIA‘TOR, 2./. [mediatear, French.) 


1. One that intervenes between two par- 
ues. 

You had fund by experience the trouble of all 
men’s confluence, and. for all matters to yourtelf, 

> as a medictor betwcen them and their fovereign. 
, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
z. An interceffor; an entreater for an- 
other; one who ufes his influence in 
favour of another. 

It is againft the fenfe of the law, to make faints 
or angels to be mediutors between God and them. 

Stilling fleet. 
3. One of the characters of our bieffed 
Saviour. 

A mediator is confidered two ways, by nature or 
by office, as the fathers difinguith. He is a me- 
diator by nature, as partaking of both natures 
divine and human; and mediator by office, as tranf- 
a&ing matters between God and man. Waterl. 

Man’s friend, his mediuror, his defign’d, 

Eoth ranfom and scacemer voluntary. Milton. 


MED! 


adj. {from mediator.] 


MEDIATO RIAL. 
Belonging toa me- 


Me‘nratory. 
or. 

All other effe€ts of Chrift’: mediatorial office 
are accounted for from the truth of his- refurrec- 
tion. Fidiles’s Sermons, 

Meora°rorsHip. a /. [from mediator. | 
The office of a mediator. | 
MEDIA TRIX n, Jf. [medius, Lat.] oA 
female mediator. Ainfavorth. 
Me’piec. »#. f. (medica, Latin.) A plant. 
Me’prcab. adj. {medicus, Latin.) Phy- 

fical; relating to the art of healing ; 
medicinal. | 

In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
it being compofed Ly {natches of time, as medical 
vacation would permit. Breswa's Vulgar Ervours. 

Me’nicaLLy. adw. [trom medical} Phy- 
fically ; medicinally. 

That which promoted this confideration, and 
medically advanced the fame, was the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. brown. 

MEDICAMENT. nsf. [medicament, Fr. 
medicamentum, Lat.} Any thing ufed in 
healing ; gencraliy topical applications. 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick 
repretienfions ; and, upon the unfuccefstuinefs of 
thefe milder r-edicameris, the ufe of ittonger phy- 
fick, the cenfures. Havimond. 

A cruel wound was cured by fcalding medicae 
ments, aftcr it was putified ; and the violent iwell- 
ing and bruife of anothcr was taken away by {cald- 
ing it with milk. Temple's Mifcel. 

MepicaMe NTAL. adj. [medicamenteux, 
Fr. from medicament.) Relating to me- 
dicine, internal or topical. 4 

MeDiCAME NTALLY. adv. [from medica- 
mental.) After the manner of medi- 
cine; with the power of medicine. ~. 

The fubftance of gold is invincible by the power- 
fullet ation of natural heat; and that not only 
alimentally in a fubftantial mutation, but alfo me- 
dicumenzally in any corporeal converfion. Brown. 

To Me’picaTe. v. a. [medico, Latin.]} 
To tinéture or impregnate with any 
thing medicinal. 

The fumes, fteams, and ftenches of London, da’ 
fo medicate and impregnate the air about is, that it 
becomes capable of littie more. G-aunt. 

To this may be afcribed the great effects of 
medicated waterse Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

Menica Tion. n.f. [from medicare. ] 

1. The act of tincturing or impregnat- 
ing with medicinal ingredients. 

Jhe watering of the plant with an infufion of 
the medicine may have morg.force than the reft, 
becaule the medicatica is oft renewed. Bacon. 

2. The ufe of phyfick. 

He advifeth to obferve the equinoxes and fols 
ftices, and to decline meaication ten days befure 
and after. te nd Snide ina Brown. 

MEDI‘CINABLE. adj. [medicinalis, Lat:] 
Having the power of phyfick. 

Old oil .is more clear and hot-in medicinable ufe. 

» Bacon. 

Accept a bottle made ofa ferpentine ftone, which 
gives any wine infufed therein for four and twenty 
hours the, tafte and, operation of the Spaw water, 
and is very medicizable for the cure of the fpleen. 

hg “ 


Wotton. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are mcdicinable. 
d Walton, 
MEDICINAL. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: 


this word is now commonly pronounced 
medicinal, with the accent on the fecond 
fyllable; but more properly, and more 
agreeably to the beit authorities, međi- 
cinal.] oe" 

1. Having 


4. Having. the power of healing ; hav- |’ 


r) 


i 


t; 


= 
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ing phyfical virtue. 

Come with words as medicincl as true, 
Honeft as either, to purge him*or that humour 
Thar prefies him from fleep. SLakef. Wintir's Tale. 


. —-Thoughts my turmeators arm`d with deadly 
~~ , 


ftings, i 
„Mangle my apprehenfive tenderet parts ; 
" FExafperate, exulceraie and raife 
. Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor medicinai liquor can aluage. Milon s Aginiftes. 
_ ~The lecond caufes took the fwift command, . 
The medicinal head, the ready hand ; 
~ Al but eternal docm was conquer'd by their art. 
p. Dryden. 
2. Belonging to phyfick. 
A Learn`d he was in med'ciral lore, 
* “For by his fide a pouch he wore, 


= "Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 


"= © Deteft the med"cime, yet defire the cure. 


tr 


. 
- 


« «rity of fuccefs. 


Trat wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. 
Butler. 
Ai Such are call'd medivinal-days by fome writers 
wherein no crifis or change is expected, fo as to 
» forbid'the ufe of medicines: but it is moft pro- 
perly ufed for thofe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more conveniently: complied 
with. Quincy. 
Medicinal-hours are thofe wherein it is fuppoted 
that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned 
s the morning tatting, about an hour befcre dinner, 
about four hou:s after dinner, and going on bed: 
but times are to be governed by the symptoms and 
aggravation of the diftemper. Quincy. 
Mepi crn avy. adv. [fiom medicinal. | 
-+ Phvfica}ly. 
The witneffes that leech -like liv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med cirally goods, Dryden 
MEDICINE. æ: J. (medicine, French; me- 
dicina, Lat.” Ieis generally pronounced 
as if only of two fyllables, med’cine. } 
Phyfick; any remedy adminittered by a 
phyfician. i 
O, my dear father! re%auration, hang 
Thy mecicine on my lips; and let this kits 
Repair thefe violent harms. Shakeb. King Lear. 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine; bu: 
a broken fpirit dricth the bones. Prob. xvii. 22. 
J wifh to die. yet dare not death endure ; 
Dryd:n. 
To ME Dicine: v. a. [from the noun. | 
` To operate as phyfick. ` Net ufed. 
_ Not all the drowfy fyrups of the-world, 
"Shall ever medicire thee co that {weet feep 
“Which thou owedft yefterday. Stak-[peare. 
Meprety. 2. f. (medieić, Fr. medietas, 
Latin.] Middle {tate ; participation of 
two ex'remes ;'` half. 
Tkey contained no fifhy compofuze, but were 
made up of man aad’ bird; the human midicty 
sa. Varioufly placed not only above but below. 
= Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
MEDIOCRITY. 2. f. [ mediocrité, French ;, 
mediocritas, Latin J} 
vt. Moderate degree; midcle rate. 
Men of age feldom drive bufinefs home to the 
full period, but content themicives with a medio- 
Batons 
“There appeared a fudden and marvellous conver, 


a fionin the duke's cafe, from the moft exalted to 


the moft deprefied, as if his expediticn had been 
capable of no mediocrivics. Watton: 

He likens the'mdeeriry of wit to one of a 
mean fortune, who manages his ore with gest 
arimony ; but who, with fear of running ‘intd 


@-s 2 . . ` 
l profuiencís, never arrives to the magnificence of 


living. Drydew's State of Innocerecs 
l | Getting and improving cur knewiedze in fub 
tances only by*exnerionce and: hiftory, is ail that 
“the weaknefs of our faculties in this Rate of medio- 
erity, while we are in this world, can attain to. 
Loche. 
2v Moderation; temperance, i- ) 
LILT FA v Í 
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Left appetite,.in the ufe of food, fhould lead 
us beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience 
to that Jaw of reafon which teacheth mediocrity in 
meats and drinks. Booker. 

© When they urge us to extreme oppofition againft 
the church of Rome, do they mean we fhould be 
drawn unto it’ only for a time, and afterwards re. 
turn to a mediocrity P Hooker. 
To MEDITATE. “v. a. [mediter, Fr. me- 
ditor, Lat.] ° l 
1. To plan ; to fcheme'; to contrive. 

Some affirmed that I mediratcd a war; God 
knows, I'did not then think of war. | K. Charles. 

Like a lion that unheeded lay, 

Diffembling feep, and watchful to betray, 2 
With inward rage he medirates his prey. Dryden. 3 
* Before the memory of the flood was lott, me” 

meditated the fetcing up. a'faife religion at Babel. 
.’ Forbes. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 

Them among 
There fet 2 man of ripe and perfc&t age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Qu. 

Bleffed is the man that doth meditate good things 
in wildom, and that reafoneth of holy things. 

Ecclus. xiv. 20. 

Jo MEDITATE. v. n. To think; “to 

mufe; to contemplate; to dwell on 

with intenfe thought. It is.commonly 
ufed of pious contemplation. 

_ His delight isin the law of the Lord, and in 

his law doth he meciraenight and day. Pjulmi. 2. 

1 Will meditate alto of all thy work, and talk of 
all thy doings. Pfaim ixxvii. 12. 

Meaitare ull you make fome act of piety upon 
the occafion of what you meditute; either get fome 
new arguments againft a fin, or fome new, encou- 
ragements to virtue. . * - Teylor. 
* To worthip God, to ftudy his will, to mediare 
‘upon him, and.to love him; all thefe being plea 
furevand peace. Tillstfen. 

MEDITA TION. aof.  [meditation, Fr. 
meditatio, Lat.} ’ 

1. Deep thought; clofe attention; 'con- 
trivance ; contemplation. 

T left the meditations wherein 1 was, and {pake 


to her in anger. 2 Efd. x. 5. 
‘Tis moft true, 

That mufing meditation moit affe&s 

The penfive fecrefy of defert cel. Milton. 


Some thought and meditarien are neceffary 5 and 
aman may pofhibly be fo ftupid as not to have 
God in’ all his thoughts, or to fay in“his heart, 
there is none. Bentl-y. 

2. Thought emploved upon facred objects. 

His name was heavenly Contemplation ; . 
Of Gad and goodnels wae his meditaticn. Fairy Q, 

Thy thoughte to nobler mecitations give, 

And ftudy how to dic, noct how to live. Granville 

2. A feries cf thonghts, otcafiored by 
any objector occorrence. In this fenle 
are books of meditations. 


Me’pitative. adj. [from meditate.) > 

1. Addicted to meditation. © © Ain/aworth 
2. Exprefling intention or defign. _ 
MEDITERRA NE. rl adj. [medius and 
MEDITERRA NEAN, terra; mediter- 
MEDITERRA NEOUS. ranče, French. ] 
t. Encircledwith land. ~. 

In all ‘that «part that lieth on the north’ fide of 
the mediterrane fea, it etbought not to be the 
vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 

iz. Inland ; remote from she fea. « | 

Itis found in mountains and mediterrancous parts § 

and fo it ts adat and unctuous fublimation of the 

eati- 7 she ; Lrown. 
We haye. taken a Icfa height of the mountains 
than is requiéte, if we refpet the m:aiterranesus 


mountains, of thofe that ase at a great diftanee 
frun bebede a> Barney 


ps ; 
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M E'D 


Me‘pium, af. [medium, Latin. } 


t Any thing intervening. 


Whetherany other liquors, being made mcdiams, 
caufe a diverfity of found from water, it may be 
tried. ac 

I muft bring together 
. All thefe extremes; and, muft removesall mediums, 
That each may be the other's object. Denham. 

Sceing requires light and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objeéts; we can hear in the dark 
immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 

He, who looks upon the foul tMrough its oùt- 
ward ations, often fees it through a deceitful me- 
aium, which is apt to difcolour the object. 

Add:fon"s Spectators 

The parts of bodies on which their colours 
depend, are denfer than the medium which pervades 
their interftices. i Newton, 

Aganit filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unleis they be exceeding rarcy,a great objection 
arifes from the regular and very lafting motions 
of the:planets and comets in all manner of courfes 
through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing uled in ratiocination, in or- 
der..to a conclufion; the middle term 
in an argument; by which propofitions- - 
are connected: ; 

This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which: 
have been ufed. Dryden's Juvenal. 

We, whofe underftandings are fhort, are forced 
to colleét one thing from another, and in that pro- 
cefs we feek out proper mediums. Baker on Learninge 

3. The middle place or degree; the juft 
temperature between extremes. 

The juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the 
pride and the abjcétion, the two extremes. 

A > “L' Eftranges 
Me‘puar. 2. f. [mefpilus, Latin.] . 
1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and 
fhaped like thole of the laurel, as in the manurcd 
forts; or laciniated, as in the wild forts: the Rower 
confifts of five leaves, which"expand in form of a 
rofe: the fruits'arc umbilicated, and are not eatable 
till they decay; and have, for the moft- part, five 
hard feeds in each. Millera 

Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 

And with his miftvefs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call med/ars. Shake/ps Romeoand Jul 

2. The fruit of that tree. 

You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 

And that's the rightvirtue of the medlar. Shak-{p. 

Otober ‘is drawn in a garment of ye‘low and 
carnation; with a balket of fervices, medlars, and 


chefnuts. Pcacham. 
No rotten wed/ars, whit there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 


Men have gather’d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large med/ars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 


To Menee. . 
Taie hir i v. a. To mingle. Spenfer. 
Me’piy..2.f. [from meddle for mingle.] 
A mixture; a mifceliany: a mingled 
mais. It is commonly ufed with fome 
‘degree of. contempt. 

Some imagined that the pdwder in the armo 
had’ taken fire; others, that troops of horfemen 
approached: in which medly of conceits they bare 
down one upon another, and joftled many into the 
tower ditch. Hayward. 

Love isa medly of endearmentt, jars, 

* Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements,. wars ; 
Then peace again. Walfoe 
“They count their toilfome marches, long ta- 
tigucs, 
Unufual taftings, and will bear no more 
This meeley of philofophy and war. Acdtfor"s Cates 

Mahomet began to knock down his sfeilow. 
Citizen®, and to fill all Arabia with an unna ural 
mealyy of religion and blosd'hed. Alddifone 
_ ‘There are chat a compounded fluid drain 
From diftereat mixtures: aud the blended {trcams, 


Each 


MEE 


Fach mutually torre@ing tach, \crtate 
A pleafurable medley. ‘ Poilips. 
Me’pusy. aaj. Mingled:; confufed. 
I’m ‘fttangely difcompofed ; 
ace at my heart, convulfions in my nerves, 
ithin my Tittle world male wed/ey war. Dryden.’ 
MeEpU ULAR. adj. ([medallaire, Fr. 
MEpDu Liaky. § from eduilla, Lat. | 
Pertaining to the marrow, 

Thefe little emiffarics, uhited together at the 
cortical parcot'the brain, make the medu/ler part, 
being a bundle of very fmail, thread -like channels 
or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the fecurity of that m:dudlary 
fubftance that runs down ‘its cavity, is. bent after 
the manner of the catenarian curve. Chez ne. 

Meen. n. /. [mebd, Saxon ; miete, Teuto- 
nick. ] 

j. Réward; recompence. Now rarely 

ufed. 


He knows his meed, if he be fide, 


"Tobe a thoufand deaths, and fhame befide. Spenfer. | 


Whether in beauties glory did exceed 

A’ tofy garland was the victor's'meede. Fairy Queen. 

Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable mesde Sbhakefpeare. 

He mutt not float upon his wat`ry bier 
' Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. 
mps Milton. 
If fo, a cloak and vefture be my wed 

Till his return, no title ihal! I plead. Pope's Ody/fey. 

a. Prefent; gift. 

t ` _ Plutus, the god of gold, 

~ “Ys but his Reward : no merd but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfelf. ‘Shake'p. Timon of Athens. 

MEER. adj. [minkr, Iflandick. ] 

1. Mild of temper ; not proad ; not rough ; 
not eafily provoked; {ofta gentle. | 

Mofes was very merk above all men. 
Numb. xii, 3. 
But he her fears’ to ceafe, 
Sent down the meck-ey'd Peace. 
We ought to be very cautious and meck-{pirited, 
till we are affured of the honefty of our anceftors. 
Collier. 

2. Exprefiing humility and gentlenefs. 

l Both confefs'd 
Rumbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering. the’ground, and with their fighs the air. | 
Frequcnting, fent from hearts contfite, in ifign 
Of forrow unfeign'd and humiliation meek. Milton. 

To Me‘exen. v. a. [from-meek.] To 
make meek ; to foften. This word I 
have found no where elfe. 

The glaring lion faw, his horrid heart l 
Was'weckea`d, and he join'd his fullen joy. ! 

; Thomfon. 

Me‘ea ry. adv. [from seek.) Mildly; 
gently; not ruggedly ; not proudly. 

Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify'd, 
And this'mif-fceming ‘difcord meekly layafide. 
Fairy Queen. 
No pride does with your rifing honours grow, 
You meekly look on fuppliant crowds below. 

Stepney. 

Me’exness. w. /. [from meek.] Gentle- 

nefs; mildnefs; foftnefs of temper. 
That pride and meeknefs mixt by-equal part, 

Do.both appear't’adorn her beatity’s grace. -Spenfer. 
You fign your place‘and calling, in ‘fall feeming, 

. With mreekacfs and humility ; but your heart 

Is cramm‘d with arrogancy, fpleen, ‘and pride. 
Shakefpeare. 
When hie diftemper attack'd’him, he fubmicted 
to it with great mecknefsand retygnation, ‘as became 
a Chriftian. Atterbury. 

Mazer. adj. See Mere. Simple ; un- 
mixed. 

Meer. n. A See Mere. 

boundary. 


A lake; a 


; j 
Milton. | 


| 
| 
j 


MER 


Me’rreb. a2). Relating to'a boundary ; 
meer being a boundary, or mark of di- 


vilton. Hanmer. 
What, ‘although you fled! why thould he fol- 
low you? , 


The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have nickt his captainthip; at fuch a point, 
When half co half the world oppos'd, he being 
The meered queftion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Meer. adj. [of obfcure etymology. ] 
te Fit; proper; qualified: applied both 
to perfons.and things. Now rarely ufed. 
Ah! my dearlove, waydo yourfleep thusilong, 
When meeter were that you'fhould now awake? 
Spenfer. 
If the ele@ion of the minifter fhould -be com- 
mitted to every patifh, would they chufe the 
mete. Whirgi te 
] am a tainted wether ofthe flock, 
Mecteft for death. Shakelpcare's Merchare of Vinice, 
To be-known fhottens my laid intent; 
My ‘boon 1 makerit, thac you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. Sbakefpeare'sK.Lear. 
What, at any time have-you heard her fay ? 
—That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 
—You may tome, and ‘tis moft meet you fhould. 
Sbake/peare. 
York is meetef man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Theveye is very proper and meet for feeing. 
Bearley. 
2. Meer with, Even with. [from meer, 
the verb.] A low expreffion. 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick "too much ; 
but he'll be‘mect with you. ' Shakepeare. 
To Merr. v. a. pret. T met; I bave 
met ; particip. m:et. | mecan, Saxon, to 
find ; moerer, Dutch.] 
te To come face to face; to ‘encounter, 
by travelling in oppofite directions. 
Meth thou my pofts ? Sbakefpeare. 
His daughter came out to meet himewith tmbrels 
and dances. Judges, Xie 34. 
Mean while our primitive great fize, to meer 
His godlike guet, walks forth. Milton. 
2. To encounter in hoftility. 
To meet the noife 
Of his almighty engine, he fhall hear 
Infernal thunder. 
So match'd they ftood ; 
For never but once more was:either like 
To meet fo great a foe. 
3. To encounter unexpectedly. 


Milton. 


Which thou incurr'ft by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and {courge that wildom back to Hell. 
Milton. 
4. To join another in the fame place. 
When hhall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, ar in rain? Sbhakefp. Mach. 
Chancë may lead Where T may mer 
Somie’wand'ting fpirit of Heav'n by fountain fide 
Or in thick fhade retir'ds 
Tiknew not till I sct 


Not look back ‘to fee, 
When what we love we ne'er muit weet again. 
Dryden. 
ç. To clofe one with another. . 
The ‘nearer you ‘came to the vend of the lake, 
the mountains on each fide.grow higher, tilhat laft 
they meer. Addi fun. 
6. To find; to be treated with ṣ+to light 
on. ; À 
Had T a'hundred mouths, a handred tongues, 
I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the*punifhments thofe crimes have mere 
‘Dryden. 
Of'viee or virtue, whether-bick orcurt, 
Which sects contempt, oF pak a dk wie ? 
oPh 


[To Meer. w. «. 


Milton. ` 


So judge thou fill, prefumptuous, till the wrath, | 


Milton. 


My friends, at Ceres’ now deferted feat. Dryden. 


MEE’ 


To me no'greater joy, i 
Than that your labours acctia profp'sousend. - 
Granville. 


1. Loenceunter; to clofe faceto face. 
2. Toencounter in hoftilicy. 

Then born to diftance by the tides of men, 

Like adamart and fteel'they mect again. Dryden. 
3. ‘Lo aflemdle; to come together. 

They appointed à day to meet in together. 2 Mace 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Mat from all parts to fulemnize this feat. Milton. 

.. The materials of that building happily met to- 
gether and very fortunately ranged. themfelves into 
that dclicate order, that ft mut be a very «great 
chance that pacts them. Tiilotfone 

4. To Meer with. Tolighton; tofind: 
it includes, fometimes obfcurely, the 
idea of fomething unexpected. 

When he cometh tovexperience of fervice abroad, 
he makcth as*worthy a foldier ‘as "any*nation he 
mecteth eith. Spefer. 

Wemer witbimany things worthy oftobfervation. 

Batcr. 

Hercules’ meeting withipleafure ‘and virtue, was 

invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. 
Addifin. 

What amajefty and'force dues one ‘mer ‘auvir 
in thefe ‘fhort’infcriptions: are not yeu amazed to 
fce'fo much hiftory:gathcredinto'to {mall tavcam - 
pats? widdifen ox “Ancien: Medal; . 

ç. Yo MEET with. To join. 
Faltan atthat pak fhalbwect with os. Shakafp. 
6. To MeET with, To fuffer unexpect- 
edly. 

‘He, that bath fuffered this diforderedifpring, 

Hath now hinilelf wer wih the fail-of leat. 
Stakefpetres 
A little fum you mourns: while moft have ser 
With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 
7. To encounter ; to engage. 
Royal mifrefs, 
Prepare to meet quitb more than brutalifury — 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Axbitious Stepm. 
8. A latinifm. To obviate; occearrere 
objeco. i 

Before I proceed, farther, it is good, to mect 
‘quith an objeQion, *which if .not.. removed, "the 
conclufion of experience from the. time paftito the 
prefent will not be found. Bacone 

9. To advance.half way. 

He yields himflf'to the. man of bufinefs with 
rchictancy, bus offers himfelf to the vifits of a 
friend with facility, and all the scericg. readinofs 
of defire. South. 

Oar meeting hearts 
Confented foon, and marriage madens one. Rowe- 
ro. ‘To ‘unite, to join; as, thefe rivers 
meet at {uch ‘a placé‘dnd join. 
MEETER. n. /. [from meet.] One that 
accolts another. 
There are befide 
Lafcivious meeters, to whoie venom’d found 
The open car of youth doth always litten. Séakefp. 
MEETING. n. f. [from meet. ] 
1. An alfembly ; a convention. 

lf the fathers and hufbands of thofe, whofe 'relicf 
this. your mcecting intends, were of the houthold 
of faith, then their reli€ts and,children ought not 
to be ftrangers to the. good that is -done in it, if 
they want it. Sprat’s Sermens. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all metings 
except parties atplay, our eonverfation hath dege- 
nerated. Swift. 

2. An interview. 
Let'sebe wevenged on shim) let’s appoint him a 
mue!ing and Jeadthim:on withya fine baited delay. 
> SLukefpearte 
3. A-conventicle ; an afflembly of Dif- 
fenters. 
4. Aconflux:‘as themceting of tworrivers. 
MEETING- 


MEL 


MreTInGc-HOUSE. s, f. [meeting and 
boufe.) Place where Diffenters aflemble 
to worfhip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were 
fo many meetinghcufes; but I foon made him eafy. 
K Addifen. 

Ms‘etrtx. adv. [from the adjective. | 
Fitly; properly. 

Me‘etness. 2. /. [from meet.] Fitnefs; 
propriety. 


grain, megrim, nusxeara.) Dilorder of 
the head. 
‘In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebra- 
“tion joined with a femblasce of turning round. 
| ; Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There fcreen'd in hades from day's detefted glare, 
Spleen fighs for ever on her penfive bed, 


_ Pain at her Gde, and megrim at her heade Pape. 
Jo MEINE. vw. a. To mingle. dinjw. 
Mesy. mf [memgu, Saxon. See 


. Many. Me/fnie, French.) A retinue ; 
. _ domeftick fervants. 
i fummon'd up their miay; ftrait took 
orfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Sbakefp. 
Metanaco cues. n.f. [from péas and 
ayo.) Such medicines as are fappofed 
particularly to purge off black choler. 
Menaneono rick. adj. [from melancholy. } 
t. Difordered with melancholy ; fanci- 
ful; hypochondriacal ; gloomy. 
If he be mad, or angry orme/ancholick, or fpright- 
_ ly, he'will paint whatiocver is proportionable w any 
one. i Dryden. 
The commentatorson old Ari- 
_ Stotle, ‘tis usg'd, in judgment vary : 
They to their own conceits have brought 
Tie image of his general thought : 
Jukas theimeluncholich eye 
Sces fleets'and armies inthe ky. Prior. 
2.-Unhappy ;unfortonate ; caufing forrow. 
l Thevking ‘found himfelf at the head of his army, 
after fo many accidents and -melancbclick perplexi- 
» ties. Claverdon. 
MELANCHO’LY. 2. J. [melancolie, Fr. 
from piñas and yoan. ] 
1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed from 
a redundance of black ‘bile ; ‘bor it is 
_ better known to arife from too heavy 
_ „and too vifcid blood: its cure is in. eva- 
‘cuation, nervous medicines, and power- 
fu! ftimull. Quiney. 
2. A kind of madnefs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one obje&. 
T have neither the fcholar’s me/anchcly,.which. is 
"emulation; nor the mufician’s, which is fantatti- 
‘eal; nor'the courtier’s, which is “proud ; ‘nor the 
foldicr's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
| which is politiek ; ‘nor the lady’s,»which is nice ; 
“i noe the dover's, whichiisvallthefe; but itis a me- 
bunckolyof mineown,.compoundahof many: fimples, 
extracted from many objets, and, indeed, the 
i fandry contemplation-of my: travela, in which my 
ia often rumination wraps mesin a moft. humorous 
fadaels. _ Sbakefpeare. 
+ . Moonftruck madnefsy mopingimelanchsy. „Milt. 


4~Argloomy,.penfive, difcontented tem- 
T traper., - 
LU erprotefted, that he had only!been toifecktfoli- 
l itary places by an extreme melancholy thatihad pof- 
igh ear Sidney. 
oe All thefe gifts.come from,him; and'if we.mus- 
Jamur here, we may at the next melancholy be 
~ “uoubled.that God.did.net make us angels. | 
ME! > ng Taylor's Holy Living. 
This.sloncboly tlatters,(but uamans you ; 
» What is it-elfeibut penury of foul, 
ww Alazy frot, a numbaeds of. the mind? Dryden. 


x 


Me’crim. 2. /. [from Hemycrany, mi- | 


MEL 


In thofe-deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav’nly penfive contemplatian dwells, 
And ever mufing melcataly reigns. Pope. 
MELANCHOLY. adj. | melancholique, Fr. | 
1. Gloomy; difmal. 
Think of all our miferies 
But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denbam. 
If in the melancholy thades below, 
The flames of friends and:lovers ceafe to glow; 
Yet mine fhall facred laft, mine undecay'd, 
Burn.on through death, and animate my fhade. 
Pipe 
2. Difeafed with melancholy ; fanciful ; 
habitually dejeéted. 
How now, {weet Frank; art thou melancbsly ? 
Sbake/peare. 

He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, 
and imagines it to be from a fufpicion he, has 
of his wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke. 

MELICE RIS. n. J. [perranie:. ] 

Meliceris, is.a tumour inclofed.in a cyitis,: and 
confifting of matter Jike honey. If the matter 
refembles milk curds, the tumour is called athe- 
roma; if like honey me/iccris; and if compofed 
of fat, or a fuety fubftance, ftcatoma. Skarp. 

ME'LILOT. 2.f. [melilot, French; meli- 
lotus, Lat.] . A plant. 

To ME LIORATE., v. a. [meliorer, Fr. 
from melior.] ‘To better; to improve. 

Grafting me/iorates the fruit; for that the nou- 
rifhment is better prepared in the ftock than in the 


crude earth. Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds4noculate, 
Nature by art we nobly mel/iorate. Derbam. 


A man ought by no means to think that he 
fhould be able’ fo much as to alter or weliorare the 
humour of an ungrateful perfon by any a@s of 
kindaosfs. Scuth. 


Caftration ferves to imelicrate the Reth of thofe 
Grauxt. $ 


beaks that fuffer it. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees ; 


Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better drefs'd, f 


New foil to make, and mclioratethe weit. — Dryden. 

MELIORA TION. #. f. [melioration, Fr. 
from meliorate.} Improvement; a&t of 
bettering. 

For the melioration of mufick there is yet much 
‘left, inthis pomt of exquifite conforts, to try. 

Bacon. 

Mevro’ airy. ». /. [from melior.]. State 

of being better. A word very elegant, 
but not ufed. 

Men. incline unto them, which are fofteft, and 
leak in their way, in defpight of them that hold 
them hardeft to ir; fo thatethis colour of v:chiority 
and pre-eminence is-a fgn of weaknels. Bacon. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the difcernable ends of them, the me- 
liority above what was neceflary to be, do evince, 
by a reflex argument, that‘it is the workmanship 
not of blind mechanifm, but of an intelligent and 
benign agent. Bentley. 

Fo Merr. v. 2.\[meler, fe\meler, French. } 
To mix; to meddle. Obfolete. 
lt fathers Sits not with*fuch thingsitounel/. 


Spenfer. 
Herc is.a great deal.of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling : ) 
Now J (fee thou, doft.but-clatter 
Harmemay come of melling. Spenfer's Paftorals. 


Meturrerous. adj. ‘Produ@ive of ho- 
ney.” Dia. 
M ELLEFICA Tion. af, fmellifco, Lat.] 
The art or practice of gjaking honey ; 
_produGion of honey. .. .¢ | 
o» In.judging, of theair,, many thir o3, befides the 
weather ought to'be gbferved: in. fome countries, 
thewfilence of grale-hoppsrsy and..want,of meLlifi- 
cation in bees. | i . Arbuthnot 
MELLI FLUENCE, n.f. [mel and fuos 


MEL 


Lat.} A honied fow; 2 flow of fweet- 
nefs. 

MELLI FLUENT. }) aaj. [mel and fluo, 
Mebiirovous. § Latin.} Flowing 
with honey ; flowing with fweetnefs. 

A mellifluous voice; as I am a true knight. 

Sbake{pearee 

As all'thofe things which are moft mellifluous are 
fooneit changed into choler and bitterne{s, ‘fo are 
our vanities and pleafures converted into the bit- 
tereft forrows. Raleigh. 

Innumerous fongiters in the frefhening fhade 
Of new fprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomfon’s Springe 

Me’.irow. adj. [meamnpa, foft, Saxon,. 
Skinner more nearly from mollis, moll, 
mollprv, mellow: though r is indeed 
eafily. changed into J in common: 
{peech. ] 

1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A ftorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings), nay, my leavess 

Shake/peare. 

An apple in my hand works different effects 
upon my fenfes: my eye tells me itis green; my 
nofe, that it hath a mellow fcent; and my taftc, 
that it is fwet. Digby. 

A little longer, 
4nd Nature drops him down without your fia, 
Like melotu fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryd. 

2. Soft in found. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Dametas gave. 

f Dryden. 

3. Soft; unfuous. 

Camomile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 

Bacon. 

4. Drunk; melted down wih drink. 

Greedy of phyficians. frequent fees, 

From female’ mellow praife be takes degrees. 
Rojcommons. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellou, 
Thou'rt fuch a tefty, touchy, pleafsat fellow; 
Hatt fo Rach wit, and mirth, and fpleen about: 

thee, 
Theres no-living with thee, nor without thee. 
Add ifore- 

To Me‘tuow. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by 
ripenefs ; to ripen by age.. 

Lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death, and spore than fo, my fathers, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow’d years. 

Shake/pearee- 

The. royal tree hath left us.royal fruit, 

Which me/low'd by the ftealing hours of time; 
Will well become the feat of majefty. Shakefe- 

On foreign mountains may the fun refine 

The grapes foft'juice, and mellow it to wine | 
Addifor. 

2. To foften. 

They plow in the. wheat frubble. in December 3. 
and it «the weather prove frofty to mellow it, they. 
do not plow it again till April. Mortimers Hujbe 

3. To mature to perfection. 

- This epifode, now the moft pleafing, entertaine 
ment.of the Æ neis, was fo accounted ip his own 
age,,and before it was mellowed into that reputa- 
tion which time has given it. Dryden. 

Zo Me'uLow. v.n. To be matured; to 
ripen. 

Though no ftone tell thee what/I was, yet thou: 

Immy grave’s infide,fee'\ft,, what thou art now, 
Yer thou'rt not: yet.fo good, till us death lay 
Toripe and mellow there, we're ftubbosn clays 
Ht os Donne. 

Me‘trowmess, 2ofi [from mellow. ] 

r. Maturity of fruits ; ripenefs ;. foftnefs 
by maturiy. 

My* reafon can confider greenncfs, meliceunclty, 
fweetnefs, or coldnels, Gngly, aad without sela- 

tion 


MEL 


tion to any other quality that is painted in me 

by the fame apple. Digby of Bodies. 

The fpring, like youth, freth bloifoms doth 
prodace, 


But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe! - 
So age a mature mi/fszoncfs doth fet 
On the green promifes of youthtul heat. | Dinbam. 

z. Maturity ; full age. 

Metoco ron. n: f> [melocorone, Spanith ; 
malum cotoncum, Latin.} A quince. 
Obfolete. 

In apticots,"peaches, or melicotones upon a wall, 
the greatett fruits are towards the bottom. Bian. 

Mero pious. adj. [from melody.) Mu- 
_fical; barmonious. 

Fountains), and ye that warble, as ye ous 
Melodious murmurs; warbling tune.his praife. 
Milten. 
And oft with holy hymns he chatm'd their ears ; 
A mufick more e/odious than the fpheres. Dryden. 

MELO piousLy. adv. {from melodious. ]' 
Mufically ; harmonioufly. 

Meto’siousness. n. f [from melodicus ] 
Harmonioufnefs; muficalnefs.. . . 

ME’LODY.. am. I. beets ] Mufick ; 
fweetnets of: found. 

The prophet David having tingali knowledge 


not in poetry alone but in mufick alfo, judging 


them both to be things moft neceffary for the houfe 
of God, left behind him a numberof divinely in- 
dited poems, and was farther the’ author of add- 
ing unto poetry melody’ in publick prayer, melody 
both vocal and inftrumenral, for the, raifing up of 
men’s, hearts, and the fweetening of their aftec- 
tions towards God. r : Hookere 
$ Singing and making melody in,yqur hearts to the 
or 
Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 
And hufht with buzzing night- flies to thy lumber ;! ; 
Than in the perfum*d chambers of the great, . 
And luli’d with founds of fweeteft mely? ` ~ 
Z Shakefpeare. 
Lend me your fongs, ye nightingales : Ob; pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe! ` Thomfon" s Spring. 


MELON. 2. J. [ melon, Fr. melo, Late] 
1. A plant. 

The flower of the melcn confitts of: one leaf, 
which is of the expanded bell shape, cut-into feve- 
ral fegments, and exaétly like thofe of the cucum- 
ber: fome of thefe flowers are barren, not adher- 
ing. to the embrio; others are fruitful, growing 
upon the embtio, which is afterwards changed 
iato a fruit, for the moft part of an oval thape, 

* fmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three femi- 
nal apartments, which. feun to be cut into two 
parts, and contain many oblong feeds. © Miller. 

2. The fruit. 

We remember the fifth which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the mi/cns. 

_ Num xi. Ç 

MELON-THI'STLE. 2./.. [melocofus, Lat. } 

The whole plantof the melon-thiftle hath a Gngu- 
lar appearance. Miler. 

To MeLT. v. a. [melran, Saxon.) 

1. To ‘diffolves to! make liquid; com- 
monly by heat. 

How they would mel? me out of my fat dfop by 

drop, and liquor fithermen’ s boots with me! 

Shakqfpeare: 

When the meling fire burneth, the fire“caufeth 
the waters to boil. Ifa. Iaiv. 2. 

This price, which is given above’tne value of 
the filver invour coin, is given only to preferve our 
coin. from being m-lted down. di Encke. 

The rock's high fummit.in the temple`sithade, 
Nor heat could melty nor beating form invade: | 

. Pope. 

If your butter when melted taies of | baie it 
is your mafter’s fault who will not allow you, a fil- 
ter fauceran. Sceift. 


E phefians. . 


4. To be fubdued py affiaion, 


MEM 


2. To diffolve to break in pieces. 


7° take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt 
itduwn into its Arit principles; and then toob- 
| ferve how the divine wifgom wrought allithefe things 


; into that beautiful compofition ; isa kind of joy; 


Burnet. 


which piercethstha mind. 


3. Vo foften to love or tendernefs. 


The'mighty mafter {mild to fee 
That love wastin the next degree: 
*T was but a kindred found to"move, 
For pity »:cl¢s-the mind to love. 
Alas!) the itory melts away my (oul. 


Dryden. 
. Addifen. 


4. To waite away. 


Thou would'ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 


| In'different beds of duft. Sbukgp. Timcnof Abers. 
To Mett. v. n. 


1. ‘To become liquid ; to diffolve ; 3 to be 


made fluid. 
Let them melt away as waters which.run conti- 
nually. =| Pfalm. 


The rofe is‘fragrant, but it fades in*time ; 

The violet fwect, but quickly paft the prime; 

While lilies hang their heads and foon' decay, 
And whiter fnown minutes melts away.* Dryden. 
2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle 


paflion; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
I melt, andam not” È 
Of ftrongerseaith than.others. |” 
. Dighton and Danei 
Albeit, they were fictht villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tendernefs and mild compaffion, 
Wept like two children in their death's fad itory, 


Shakepear te 
This faid; ; the mov'd affiftants melt in tears: 
Dry den. 
Milting into tears,, the pious man 
Deplor'd fo fad a fight. Dryden. 


3. To be diffolved; to lofe fubflance. 
Whither i they vanifh’d? 
Īnto the air: and what feem`d corporal 
Melted as breath intothe wind. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Beauty is a witch, 
Againft whofe charms faith me/terb into blood. 
Shakepeare. 


My foul melteth for heavinefs; ftrengthen thou 

me. Pfalm: 

ME'LTER. n. f. [from melt] One that 
melts metals, 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of  fore{wat 
melters, were getting the pure filver of thcir badies 
out of the ore of their g garments. Sidney. 

This the author attributes to the remifinefs of 
‘the former me/tcrs, in’not exhaufting the ore. 

Derbam's Phy: 0-Thealdgy. 
Me'LTINGLY. adv. [from melting. ] Like 
Phin melting, 

Zelmane lay upon, ajbank,, that her tears falling 
into the water, one might have thought fhe began 
meltingly to, be 'metamorphofed. to the running 
river. yo s ~ Sidney. 

Me'uwrL. n.f. A kind of fih. 
MEM BÈR è for. J: aio exe ess membrum, 


Lat. Js+- 


1. A Lari a oe athe tothe body. 
It és profirable for thee that one of thy members 
fhould perifh, and not that thy whole body fhould 
be caft into hell. Mattb. 
The tonguc isia little mimber, and*boafteth great 
things. Ho Peon. 5. 
_ If thape it might oii call id, that thape had none, 
-_Diftinguithable in member, joint, or limb. 


2. ‘x part ofa 
' ‘head ; ‘a'cl 
Where the yelpondent limits or ai Aingoifhes any 
propofition, ‘thé i opponent ‘mufteprove his*own pro- 
pofition: according ‘to that tember of the diftinétion 
in which the refpondent denied it? Waris. 


3. Any part of an integral. 7 * 


t: 3 


“Milton. 
‘Bifeourfe or „petiod'; aa 


aa SuUa 


t Sbake/peare:* 


MEM 


` l 
iJn pòrtrypas in archite&ture, not only the whale 
but the principal mcmécrs hould be great. oe 
4. One cf a community. 

My. go'ng to demand juitice upon the fives me m- 

bers, my enemies Pee with obioguies. _ < 
King Chath 

Mean. as I am, yet ee the Mufes made 
Me tres, a mowber of the tuneful trade. ` Drydens 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, 
which, in the time: of the commonwealth, e, 
ercéted to fuch of the members as had done fervice 
ta their countrys” Addifue 

MEMBRANE. n.f [membrane, Fr. meme 
brana, Lat. ] 

.A membrane is a.wcb of feveral forts of. fibres, in- 
terwoven together for the covering and” wrapping 
up fome parts: the tbres of the membranes give 
them an clafticity, whereby they can contraét, and 
clofely grafp the parts they contain, and’ their 
nervous fibres give them an exquifite fenfe, which 
is the caufe of their contraction; they can, there- 
fore, fcarcely fuffer the fharpnefs of medicines, and 
are difficuldly united when wounded” Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring the 
EET Or the dam doth after tear afunder. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars; 
Eafier than air with air, if tpiřits embrace, f 
Total they mix. | Milton: 

The ‘inner membrane that involved. the feveral 

liquors of the cee remained unbroken. Boyle. 
MEMBRANA CEOUS, 4 adj. [mambraneux, 
MEMBRA NEOUS. , Fr. from men- 
Me’ MBRANOUS., "brana, Latin.) 
Confiiting of membranes. 

Luteitrings, which are made of the mem- 
braneous parts of the guts ftrongly wreathed; fivell 
fo much as to break in wet*weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution: or 
mmbrarnous covering; called the filly-how. Brown. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, 
or mufculous, but a numbronous ftomach ; that 
kind of tocd being torn into fmall flakes by the 
beak, may be eafily concocted by a membruanous.ftos 
eS Hig : + Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne NAAA which take of. contra@tions 
of the membranous parts, are diuretick. Arburknot. 

Birds of prey have membraracecus, not mufcular 
ftomachs. Arbuthnot cn Miiments. 

MEME NTO. n.f. [Latin.] A memo- 
rial; notice; a hint to awaken the me- 
miory. 

Our matter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own fubjeéts, but to fo- 
‘reign princes; yet he is but a man, and feafonable 
memento s may be ufeful. Baten. 

As not the frequent {pe€tacle of other people's 
deaths a memento fufficient to make you think of 
your own! >? PTA EFS frange. 

M EMO'IR. f. KEEA French. ] 

. An gccount+of tranfactions familiarly 
written. i 

Be ourigreatimafter`sifuture charge 
To write'his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
. ‘High schemes of POuCTRIDENS and: plans of wars. 

? Priore 
2 Hint ; notice ; „account of any thing. 

' There fs'not in any author a computation of the 
revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any 
memoirs from whence it might be colleéted. : 

Arbuthnot on Coins 

Me‘MORABLE. adj. [memorable, Fr.» me- 

mérabilis, Lat.) ‘Worthy of memory ; 
not to be forgotten.’ 

‘Nothing I fo much delight to recount, as the 
memorable ftiendthip” ve grew betwixt the two 
princes. — È i Sidney. 

From this defrre, that main defire proceeds, 
Which all men have furviving fame to gain, 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds,” 

For the that wus deme goth Gill remain. -Daviese 
: . Dares 


-MEM 


rh -Dares Wlyfes | 
i In fight of what 
-> eo bafely fled that memorable day, | 
n L from Hedtor’s hands redeem’d the ae 
wap preyon pt woo s ryden. 
MEMORABLY. oa, [from PeAhle. 


~ Ina manner wo of memory. 


the prize $ “contend, 
durft not ance defend ; 


‘to help the memory. 

œ  Irefolved to new pave every ftreet, and entered 
7 A in my pocket-book accordingly. 
Re %4 Guardian. 
a i ature’s fair table book, our tender fouls, 

e ferawi all o’er with old and empty rules, 
ale memorandums of the {chools. Swift. 
EMORIAL. adj. (memorial, Fr. memo- 
r _rialis, Lar. ] 
1. Prefervative of minory. 
$ jijé Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 
J; “Of thee and me, and fighs,, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kitles to it. Shakeipeare. 
_ © “May J, at the conclufion of a work, which is 
‘a kind of monumert'of Pope's partiality to me, 
place the tallowing lines as an infcription: memorial 
to otit i Broome. 
The tombivith ely arms and trophies raile ; 
There high in air memorial of my name “ 

-Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

t2. Contained in memory. 


E" 


a 
i 


The cafe is with the memorial poffeffions of the. 


“greate part of mankind: a tew ufetul things 
mixed with many trifles fill up their memories. 


Watts. 


MEMORIAL. n. f. 
“1. A monument ; fomething to preferve 
memory. 
Churches have names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, tome in memory of the 
‘Prinity itlelf, fome of Chrift under fundry titles ; 
of the bleffed Virgin not a few; many of one 
á apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. Hooker. 
i A memorial unto ifrael, that-no ftranger offer 
2 -~ incenfe before the Lord. Num. Xvi. 43. 
i All the laws of this kingdom have fome monu- 
' ments of memsriols thereof in writing, yet all of 
them have not their original in writing ; for fome 
_ of thofe laws have obtained their force by imme- 


g" morial ufege. Hale. 
= Inotner parts like deeds deferv'd 
; ` ~ Memerial, where the might of Gabriel fought. 
Milton. 


parr Refleét upon a clear; unblotted, acquitting con- 

1. fcience, and feed upon .the ineffable comforts of 

the memorial of a conquered temptation: South. 

Medals are fo many monumt.ts configned over 

to eternity, that may laft when all other memorials 

` of the fame age are worn out or loft. Addifen. 
2. Hint to affift the memory. 


A He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts F 


l and fecret oBfervations: and tultof notes and me- 
»morials of his own hand touching perfons. Bacon. 
a a Memorials written with king Edward's hand thall 
* ibe the ground of this hiftory. Heyward. 
3. An addrefs; reminding of {fervices 
~ and foliciting reward. 
 Memo’rtarist. 2. f. [from memorial. | 
ar who writes memorials. 
mut not omit 2 memorial fetting forth, that 
the menicrialiff kad, with great difpatch, carried a 
“Yetzer from, a certain lord to a certain lord. 
eer * s SpeTator. 
To Memorize. v. a.. [from memory.) : 


< 


1. To record ; to commit to memory by 


Ke writing, 

Indians, negie® to, memorize their conguet of the 
Indians, efpecially in thofe timea in which the 
te fu ppofed. Spenfer. 
eir names that were bravely loft be rather 
al di in the full table of time; for my past, 
ove no ambitious pains in an eloquent defcrip- 
“tion of PE Watton. 

ses Vol. Th 


EMORA NDUM. n. f. [Lat.] A note |- 


MEN 

2. To caufe to be remembered. 
They meant. 

To memorize another Golgotha. Shakelpeare. 

ME’MORY. n. f. [memoire, Fr. memoria, 
*Lat.] 

1. The power of retaining or recolle&ting 
things paft; epee reminifcence ; 
recollection. | 

Memory is the power to revive again in our 
minds thofe ideas which after imprinting have dif- 
appeared, or have been laid afide out of fight. 

x Locke. 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when 
we have nothing prefent to entertain us: itis like 
thofe repofitories in animals that are filled with 
ftores of food, on which they may ruminate, when 
their prefent pafture fails. Addijon s Spefator. 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth ! Shakefpearc’s Henry VI. 

3. Time of knowledge. 

Thy requeft think row fulfill’d,, that afk'd 
How firit this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy mémory, was done. Milton. 

4. Memorial; monumental record. 

Be better fuited ; 
Thefe weeds are'memcries of thofe worfer hours : 
I pr’ythee put them off. Shak-/peare's King Lear. 

A fwandn memory ot Cycnus thines 5 
The mourning fitters weep in wat'ry figns. Addifon. 

ç. Reflection; attention. Noct in-ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and watkl' fo convince, 

That memory, the qarder of thé brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shatefpcare’s Macbeth. 

Mex, the plural of man. 

Wits live obfcurcly, men know not how; or 
die obfcurcly, men mark not when. Aicham. 

For meu, there are to be confidered the valour 
and number: the old obfervation ia not untrue, 
that the Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the 
looker-on; but the Englifh valour lieth about the 
foldier’s heart. Bacon's War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king's affairs thould 
entirely be conduéted by the foldiers and men of 

= war. Clarendon. 

Men-preaser. n. f- [men and pleafer.] 
One too careful to pleafe others. 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
matters: not with eye-fervice, «as men-pleafers ; 
but as the fervants of ‘Chrift, doing the will of 
Ged trom the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

To Menace. v, a. (menacer, Krench.] 
To threaten; to threat. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace fo? Shake/p. 

Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

° Sbakefpeare. 

My mafter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 

It I did ftay to look on his intents. Shatefpeare. 
From this Jeague 
Peep'd harms that menac’d him. Shakelpeare. 

What fhou'd he do? ‘Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to kay. Dryden. 

Menace. 2. f. [menace, French; trom 
the verb.) Threat. 

He that would not'believe the minace of God at 
firft, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the'curfe at lat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The Trojans view the dufty cloud from far, 
And the dark menace of the dittant war. Dryden. 

ME' NACER. n, fe [menaceur, Fr. from 
menace.) A threatener ; one that threats. 

Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof protects thy rathnefs. But begone ! 
Pbilips. 

MENAGE. n. J. [French.}] A colleétion 
of animals. 

d faw bese the largel} menage that I ever met 
wi ° 


dlddifon. 


MEN 


ME’NAGOGUE. 2. Sf PET and ayu. ] A 
medicine that promotes the flux of the 
menfes. 

To Menn. wv. a. [emendo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the,money to the workmen to re- 
, Pair and mend the houfe. 2 Chron. xxxive 100 
2. To correét; to alter for the better. 
The beit feria they could do to the ftate, was 
to mend the lives of the perfons who compofed it. 
Temple. 
You necd not defpair, by the affiftance of his 
growing reafon, to mend the weaknefs of his con- 
ftitntion. Locks. 
Name a new play and he's the poet’s friend ; 
Nay, fhow'd his faultsexbut when would poets 


merd ? Pope. 
Theic opinion of Wood, and his project, is not 
mendede Swift. 


3- To help; .to advance. | 

-Whatever is new is unlooked, for; and ever it 
mends fome, and impairs others: and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fuftune, and he that is hurt 
tor a wrong. Bacone 

If, to avoid fucceffion in eternal exiftence; they 
„ecur to the punctum {tans of the {choole, they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us 
to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

Though in fome lands the grafs is but fbort, yet 
it mends garden herbs and fruit. Aortimer}s Hu/t. 

4. To improve; to.increafe. 

Death comes not at call; ju‘tice divine 
Mends not her foweit’ pace, for pray'r, or cries. 

_ Miltone 

When upon the: fand the trave'ler 
Sees the high fea come rolling from afar, 

The land grow thort, ha mends his weary pace, 
While death behind*him covers all the place. 
Drydcr. 

He faw the monfter mend his pace; he fprings, 

As terror had increas‘d his feet with wings. Dryd. 

To Menn. v. n. To grow better; to 
advance in any good; to be changed 
for the better. 

ME'NDABLE. aaj. [from mend.] Ca- 
pable of being mended. A low word. 

Menna‘ciry. 2./. [from mendax, Lat.] 
Falfehood, 

In this delivery there were additional mendacitics 3 
for the commandment forbid not te touch the 
fruit, and pofitively faid, Ye fall furely die; but 
fhe, extenuating, WT, Left ye die. Brewnte 

ME'NDER, n. f. [from mend.] One who 
makes any change for the better. 

What trade art thou ? A trade that I may ufe 
with a fafe confcience ; a mender of bad foals. 

Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
MENDICANT. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] 
Begging ; poor to a ftate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to 
thofe who, out of an excefs of zeal, practife mor- 
tifications, whereby they macerate their bodjes ; 
or to, thofe who voluntarily, reduce themfelves to 
a poor and mendicant Rate. Fiddes. 

Me NDICAN Ta 2. Je [mendicant, French. ] 
A beggar; one of fome begging fra- 
ternity in the Romith church, 

To Me’npicaTe. v. a. [mendico, Vat. 
“mendier, Fr.) ‘To beg ; to afk alms. 
Menoi‘cury.2.f. [mendicitas, Lat. men- 

dicité, Fre} “Vhe life of a beggar. 
Meno’ for amends. 

Let her be as fhe is: If fhe be fair, tis the 
better for her: and if fhe be not, fhe has the 
mends in her own hands. Skake/peare. 

MENIAL. adj. [from meiny. or. many; 
meni, Saxon, or mefate, old French. ] 
1, Belonging to the TERA or train of 

fervants. 


Q Two 


MEN 


Two merial dogs before their mafer prefe'd ; 

Thus clad, aud guarded thus, he fceks his kingly 

guch. Dryden's Ægis. 

2. Swift feems not to have known the 
meaning of this word. . 

The women attendants performonly the mot 

menial offices. Galtiver's Travils. 

Me’niar. a. f- One of the train of fer- 
vants. 

Meninces. 2. f, [minya] The me- 

. minges are the two membranes that en- 
velope the brain, which are called the 
pia mater and dura mater; the latter be- 
ing the exterior involucrum, is, from 
its thicknef:, fo denominated. 

The brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, 
and is thru forh by the contwaction of the me- 
niagis. Wifenan. 

Meno'LOGY. n. /. [umónyior; menologe, 
French.) A regifler of months. 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, 
many thoufand martyrs deltroyed by Dioclefian: 
the w-enclogy faith they were twenty thoufand. 

Stilling fleet. 

Me‘now. n.f. [ phoxinus.] commonly min- 
niw. Afh. | 

MENSAL. adj. [menfalis, Latin.] Be- 

‘longing to the table; tranfaéted at 

table. A word yet fcarcely naturalized. 

Converfation either mental or merfals Clariffa. 

MENSTRUAL. adj. [menfirual, Fr. men- 
fruas, Lat. } 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month; 
Jafting a month. 

She turns all her globe to the fan, by moving 
in her menffrual orb, and enjoys night and day al- 
ternatcly, one day of her's being equal to fourteen 
days and nights of ours. Beutley. 

2. Pertaining toa menftruum. [menfiruenx, 
French. | 

The diflents of the menfrual or ftreng waters 
hinder the incorporation, as well as thofe of the 
mefial. Bacon. 

ME NSTRUOUS, adj. [menfruus, Lat.] 
1. Having the catamenia. 
O thou of late below'd, 
Now like a menfirueus woman art remov'd. Sandys. 


2. Happening to women at certain times. | 


Many, from being women, have proved men at 
the firit point of their menjtrrous eruptions. Broun. 
Me'nstruum. n. J. [This name proba- 
bly was derived from iome notion of the 
old chemifts about the iofluence of the 
moon in the preparation of diflolvents. ] 
All liquors are called’ menflruums which are ufed 
as diffolvents, or to extract, the virtues of: ingre- 
dients by infufion or decoftion. Quincy. 
Enquire what.is the proper menflrusrs to diflolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon 
the other, and what feveral nenfirua will diffolve 
any metal. Bacon. 
White metalline bodies muft be excepted, which, 
; by reafon of their exceffive denfity, feem to refieét 
almoft all the light incident on their firft fuperficies, 
un-efs by folution in merfiruwms they be reduced 
into very. fmall particles, and then they become 
tranfparent. Newton's Optic ks? 
MensuRaBl Lity. vn. S- [menfurabilité, 
Fr.) Capacity of being mealared. 
ME NAURABLE. adj. [mcnfura, Latin.] 
Meafurable; that may be meafured. 
We mealure our time by law and notiby. nature. 
The folar month is no periodical motion, and not 
ealily meafurablr, and the months unequal among 
themfeives, and not to be meafured by even weeks 
or days. Holder. 
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Jo ME'NEURATE. ‘U, a., [fram meura, 
Latin.) To meafure ; to take the di- 
menfion of any thing. 

Mensurarion. n. /. [ftom men/ura, 
Latin.) ‘The a& or practice of mea- 
furing ; refult of meafuring. 

After giving the menfuration and argumentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, ìt would not have been fair 
to have fuppreffed thofe of another prelate. Aréurh. 

MENTAL. adj. [ mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat. ] 
Intellectual ; exilting in the mind. 

‘What a mertal power 
This eye fhoots forth? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip? To the dumbnefy of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shykifprare’s Timen of Ath. 

So deep the pow'r of thef= ingredicnts pierc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmott feat of mentai fight, 

That Adain now enforc'd to clofe his eyes, 
Suak down, and all his {pirits became entranc'd. 


° Milton. ' 


The metaphor of tafte would not have been fo 
general, had there not been a conformity between 
the mental tafte and that Nonfitive tate that affects 
the palate. Addifon. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when 
the miad was without thofe principles; for where 
the ideas are not, there can be no knowledge, no 
affent, no mental or verbal propofitions about them. 

Locke. 

She kindly talk’d, at lea@ threc hours, 

Of plaftick forms, and mertal pow'rs. Pri:r. 

‘Thofe inward reprefentations of fpirit, thought, 
love, and hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belong- 
ing to the mind, and cay nothing of fhape or 
fenfe in them. Watts. 

MENTALLY. adv. [from mental.) lotel 
ieĉtually ; in- the mind; not praétical- 
ly or externally, but in thought or-me- 
ditation. 

If we confider the heart the firft principle of 
life, and mentally divide it into its conftituent parts, 
we find nothing but what is in any mufle of the 
body. Beniley. 

Mention. a. /. [menticn, Fr. mentio, 


Lat. ] 


t. Oral or written expreffion, or recital of f 


any thing. 
Think on me when it fhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of meunto Pharaoh. Gea. xl. 14. 
The Almighty introduccs the propofal of his 
laws rather with the mention of fome particular aéts 
of kindneis, than by reminding mankind of his 
feverity. l ' Rogers. 
2. Curfory or incidental nomination. 
Haply mertion may arife 
Of fomeching not unfeafonable to afk. Milton. 
To MENTION. v. a. (mentionner, Fr. 
from the noun.}] To write or exprefs in 
words or writing. 
I will mention the loving kindncfles of the Lord, 
and the praifes of the Lord. Ija, ixiii. 7. 
Thefe mentioned by their names were ‘princes in 
their families. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
All his tranfgreffions fhall not be mentioned. 
Exch. xviii. 


oys 
Then fwect, now. fad to fae. through dire 
change 
Befall'n us, unforefeen, unthought of. Milton. 
No more be mentisned then of violence 
Againft ourfelves, and wilful-barrennefs. © Milton. 


Merurtican. adj. [mepbitis, Latin. ] 
I1l-favoured; finking. 

Mepbitical exhalations are poifonous or noxious 
fteams iffuing out of the carth, from what caufe 
foever. Quincy. 

Mera’crous. adj. Latin. J 
Strong ; .racy. 


[meracus, 


Me’nsurat. adj. [from menfura, Lat.) | ME'RCABLE. adj. [mercor, Latin.) To 


Relating to meafure. 


be fold or bought, Dif. 
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Me’rcantant. a. f. [arcateate,Ita- 
lian,}.. This word in SLake/peare, feems 
to fgnify a foreigner, or foreign trader. 

What is he ? A 
—A me@cantant, or clfe a pedant; > 
J know aut what but formal in apparel.» Sbakefp. 

MERCANTILE. adj. Trading; commet- 
cial; relating to traders. 

The expeditien of the Argonauts was partly 
mercantile, partly military. Arbuthnot on Chins. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the mili- 
tary or brercanvile life; let profperous or adverfe 
fortune call him to the moft diant parts of the 
globe, Rill let him carry on his knowledge, andthe 
improvement of his foul. Wares. 

MERCAT. n. f. (mercatus, Lat.] Mar- 
ket; trade. 

a With irrefiftible maigty and anthority our Savi- 
our removed the exchMge, and drove the mercat 
out of the temple. Spratt. 

Me'rcature. n. f. [mercatura, Lat.] 
The practice of buying and felling. 

ME'RCENARINESS. x. /, [from mercenary. } 
Venality ; refpe&t to hire orgeward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, “and undergo 
the hardfhips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind 
of mercenarine|s, as none but a refigned, believing 
foul is likely to be guilty of; if fear itfelf, and 
even the fear of hell, may. be one juftifiable motive 
of men's actions. Boyle. 

MERCENARY. adj. {mercenaire, Fr. 
mercenarius, Latin. | 

1. Venal; hired; fold, for money. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown'd, and foak'd in mercenary blood’. 
Sbaks/peares ` 

Divers Almains, who ferved in the garrifons, 
being merely mercenary, did zafily incline to the 
ftronge‘t. 1y2L'000» 

2. Too ftudious of profit; acting only for 
hire. 

The appellation of fervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes fuch an one as makes his 
reward both the fole motive and meafure of his 
obedience. South's Sermons. 

“Twas not for nothing I the crown refign’d ; 

I ftill muft own a mercenary mind. Dryden. 

Mercenary. n. f. (mercenaire, Fr.] A 
hireling ; one retained or ferving+for 
pay. 

He a poor mercenary ferves for bread ; 

For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sardys» 


MERCER. z. f. [mercier, French.] One 
who fells figs 

The draper and mercer may, meafure religion as 
they pleafe, and the weaver caft her upon what 
loom he pleafe. Howell. 

Me rcery. z. f. [mercerie, Fr. from mer- 
cer.) ‘Trade of mercers; trafhck of 
filks. 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ftreet 
and Cheapfide into Paternofter-row and F leet-ftreet. 

Graunt. 
To Me’rcuann. V. ne [marchander, Fro} 
To tranfact by trafick. 

Ferdinando mercbanded with France for the re- 
ftoring Rouffiglion and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. Bacon. 

Me’acuanpise. n.f. [marchandife, Fr.] 


1. Tratick ; commerce ; trade. 
lf a fon, that is fent by his father about mer- 
ckandife, fall into fome lewd action, his wicked- 
nefs, by your rule, fhould be impofed upon his fa- 
er. Shakefpcare’s Henry Ve 
If he pay thee to the utmoft farthing, thou hat 
forgiven nothing.: it is merchandife, and not for= 
givenefs, to reftore him that does as much as you 
can require. ; Taylore 


2. Wares; any thing to be bovghtor. ipa 
alr 
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Yair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
© With precious merchandife, the forth doth lay. 

' 4 Spenfer. 
Thou fhalt not fell her at all for money; thou 
fhalt not make merchardife of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 
As for any merchandife you have brought, ye 

fhail have your return in af&chandife or in gold. 
Bacon. 
So aétive a people will always have money, whilft 
“they can fend what merchandifes they pleafe to 
Mexico. ‘Addin 
Yo Me RCHANDISE. v. x. To trade; to 

trafick ; to exercife commerce. 

The Phenicians, of whofe exceeding merchan- 
~ difing we read fo much in ancient hiftories, were 
| Canaanites, whofe very name fignifies merchants. 

Brerewoood on Languages. 
Me’rcuant. n. f. (marchand, Fr.] One 
who trafiicks to remote countries. 

Frarce hath fiaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
© Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux.  Shakefpeure. 

The Lord hath given a commandment againit 

the mercharr city to dettroy the {trong holds there- 
of. Tja. xxiii. 11. 
The moft celebrated merchants in the world were 
~ firuated in the ifland of Tyre. Addifon. 
” ME RCHANTLY. adj. [from mer- 
` ME'RCHANTLIKE, chant.] Like a 
_ merchant. Ainfworth. 
ME'RCHANT-MAN. n. f. [merchant and 
man.) A-thip of trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm fea, when the 
juft and peaceful merchant-man hath them. Tuy/or. 
In the time of Auguftus and Tiberius, the 
fouthern costs of Spain fent great fleets of mcr- 
cLant-men to Italy. Arbutbnct. 
Me‘acuanraB re. adj. [mercabilis, Lat. 
from merchant.) Fit to de bought or 
Why they placed this invention in the beaver, 
befide the medical and merchantable commodity. of 
cattor, or parts conceived to be bitten away, might 
be the fagacity of that animal. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Me’rciaBce. adj. (from mercy.) This 
word in Spenfer figuifies merciful. Not 
ufed. 
Nought but well mought him betighte : 
He is fo meek, wife, merciab!e, 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer. 
Me’rcirun. adj. [mercy and full.} Com- 
paflionate ; tender; kind; -unwilling 
to punifh; willing to pity and {pare. 
` Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou-hatt 
redecmed. Deut. xxi. 3. 
Obferve 
' His providence, and on him fole depend, 
i Merciful over all his works; with good 
Still overcoming evils Milten. 
Me RCIFULLY. adv. [from merciful. } 
Tenderly; mildly; with pity; with 
~ compaffion. — 
“Make the true ufe of thofe afi&ions which his 
hand, mercifully fevere, hath been pleafed to lay 
` pon thee Asterbury. 
ME RCIFULNESS. n.f. [from merciful. ] 
Tendernefs,; willingnefs to fpare. 
| The band that ought to knit all thofe excellen- 
` cies together is a kind lp eg to fuch a one, 
` @ ig in his foul devoted to fuch perfeations. 
Sidney. 
Ufe the means ordinary and lawful, among 
which og and liberality ie one, to which 
» the promife of fecular wealth is moft frequently 
made. Hammond. 


Mercsress. adj. [from mercy.] Void of 
mercy; pitilefs; hard hearted ; cruel; | 
{leveres ~ © 
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. His mother mercilefs, 
| Mottimercilefr'of women W yden hight, 
À t -s 


MERCURY. nofe [mercurials,« Latin. ] 


MER 


Her other fon fat flecping did opprefs, 
And with moft cruel hand him murdered pitilefs. ° 
Spenfer. 
The foe is mercilefs, and wilt not pity. Shakefp. 
Think not their rage fo defperate t eflay 
An element more mercile/s than they. Denbam. 
What God fo mcan, 
So mercilefs a tyrant to obey !~ Dryden's Juvenal, 
Whatever ravages a mercilefs diftemper may cóm- 
mit, fhe fhail have one man as much her admirer 
as ever. Pope. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 

Commiffions, perqnifites, and bribes. Swift. 
Me’rcivessty. adv. [from mercile/s.} 
In a manner void of pity. p a 
Me'RCILESSNESS. n. f. (from mercile/s.] 
Want of pity. 
MERCURIAL. adj. (mercurialis; Latin.] 
1. Formed under the influence of mer- 
cury; active; fprightly. 
I know the fhape of 's leg: this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thig 
The brawns of Hercules. Shakefpzare’s Cymbeline. 
This youth was fuch a mercuria/, as could make 
his own part, if at any time he chariced to be out. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fecere, 
more ignorant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwell - 
ing On the pacactick part. Swift. 
2. Coniiting of quickfilver: as, mercu- 
rial medicines. 
Mercuririca rion. n. f. [from mer- 
veury.} ‘The a&t of mixing any thing 
with quickfilver. 

I add the ways of nercurificaticn. Beyie. 
MERCURY. 2./. (mercurius, Latin. } 
1. The chemifts name for quickfilver is 

mercury. Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms ; 

and the water in which mercury is boiled bas this 
effedt. Arbushnot. 
z. Sprightly qualities. 
Thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd ; , 
The drofs cements what elfe were too sefin'd; 
And in one int'rcit body aéts with mind. Pope. 
3- A news-paper; fo called trom Mer- 
curry, the intelligencer of the gods. 
Ainfworrkh. 
4. It is now applied, in cant phrate, to 
the carriers of news and pamphlets. 


A plant. 
Herb mercury is of an emollierns nature, and is 
eaten in the manner of fpinach, which, when 
cultivated in a garden, it greatly excels. diili. 
ME RCURY’S: fingeran. J- {hermodactylus, 
Lat.) Wild fafron. 

MERCY in. /. [mercé, French, contratt- 
ed from mifericordia, Latio. } 

1. Tenderneis; goodnefs; pity; willing- 
nels to {pare and fave; clemency ; 
mildnefs ; unwillingnets to punifh. 

Oh heav'n have mercy on-me! 
=l fay, amen. 
And have you mercy too? i 
Mercy is nòt ftrain’`di; 
It droppeth, as thegenue sain fiom heav'n, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bled , 
It bleficth him that gives and him that takes. 
Shakepeare, | 
Thou, O God, art gracious, long-fuffering, ard 
in mercy ordering all. Wide aver. | 
Examples of juitice muft be made forstersor: to 
fome ; examples of mercy for coms st. to. others: 
the one procures fear, and the othct love. acon. 
Good heav'n, whofe darling attribute we find 
Js boundlefs grace, and merzy ta-mankind, 
Abhors the*cruel. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. YN 
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„àn {uch diverfions as are mer 
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We adore his undeferved mercy towards ùs, that 
he made us the chief of the vifible creation. 
Bentley's Serrtons. 


z. Pardon. 


*T were a paper loft, 
As offer'd mercy is. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Cry mercy lords, 
That you have ta’en a tardy fluggard here. 
Shakefpeare. 
I cry-thee mercy with all my heart, for fufpeéting 
a friar of the leat good nature. : Dryden. 
Difcretion ; power of aéting at plea- 
fure. 
Condition ! 
What good condition can a.treaty find 
I’ th’ part thatisat mercy? Shakefpeare’s Coriolacuse 
The moft authentick record of fo ancient a 
family thould lie at the mercy of every infant who 
flings a ftone. Pope 
A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any 
thing is.denied him; and when the lady ceafes to 
be cruel, the is, from the next moment, at his 
mercy. Swift. 


Mercy-seat. 2. f. [mercy and feat. | 


The mercy -feat was the covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in which the tables of the law were 
depofited: it was of gold, and at its two ends 
were fixed the two cherubims, of the fame metal, 
which with their wings extended f: «watds, feemed 
to form a throne for the majefty of God, who Jin 
fcripturc is reprefented as fitting between the che- 
tubims, and the ark was his footftool: it was from 
hence that God gave his oracles to’ Mofes, or te 
the high-prieft that confulted him. Catnet. 

Make a wer:y-feat.of pure gold. Exod: xxv.17. 


MERE. aaj. [ merus, Latin. ] That or this 


only; fuch and nothing elfe; this only. 
Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 

Of your mere own. Shcke/peare’s Machethe 
J have engag’d myfelf toa dear friend, 

Engag‘d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
The mere Irith were not admitted to the bencfit 

of the laws of England, until they‘had purchafed 

charters of denization. Davies cn Ireland. 
From mere tuccefs nothing can be concluded in 


* favour of any nation upon whom it is beitawed. 


Arterburye 
What if the head, .theveye, or ear repin'd, 
To (crve mere enginesto the ruling mind. Popes 
Let ea(tern tycants from the light of beav'n 
Seclude thcir bafom flaves, meahly poffefs'd 
Of a merc, litelefs, violated form. Tbomjon's Spring. 


Mere or Mer, in the beginning, middle, 


or.end, fignify.the fame with the Saxon 
mene, a pool or lake. Gibfon. 


Mere. n. J: [mene, Saxon. ] 
t. A pool; commonly alarge pool or 


lake: as, Winander mere. 
Mera Rored both with fiih and fowt. 
A boundary. 
‘The miflayer of 2 merve-ftoné {3 to blamé : but 
it is the unjuft judge thar is the capital remover of 
land-martkgs, who-defineth amits of lands. Bac:r. 


Cutden. 


|Me RELY. adv.’ [from mere.] Simply; 


only ; thus and no other way; for this 
and for no other end or purpofe. 
Which thing we ourfelves would grunt, if the 
ufe thereof had been merely and only myftical. 
9 Haim 
Thefe external manners of Jaments 
Ascomerciy thadowsto the unfcen grief, 
That fweile with filence in-the tortur'd foul. 
~ ibake/pearc. 
It is below reafonable creatures to be converfaiit 
ay innocent, and have 
nothing cHe to recommend them. Addi'on. 
Above.a thousand bought his almanath merely 


to find what Ne faid again? me. Swift. 
Prizc, not your life for other end’ 
Than mél} to oblige your fricnds. Swift.. 
ILRETRI'CIOUS, anj- [meretricius, 
Q 2 PETEIT IN, 
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meretrix, Lat.} Whorih; fuch sas is 
praQifed by  proflitutes; alluring by 
falfe how. 

Our degenerate underftandings have fuftered a 
fad divorce trpmitheie-desreit-objet, defiic them- 
{elves with every ‘mererricizus femblance, that ‘the 
variety of opinion preienta them with. 

Clanville's Sccpfit. 

Not. by affected, mecritricimus atts, 

But {tri harmonious fymmetry of pacts. Rofcom. 

Merete ciousuy. adv. (from metreiri: 
cious.) Whorithly ; after che manner of 
whores. 

MERETRICIOUSNESS. n. f. [from mere- 
tricious.) Falfe allurement like chofe of 
trumpets. 

MERIDIAN. n. J. [meridica, Fr. meri- 
dies, Lart.] 

1. Noon 3 mid-day. 

He proi: in his Eaft a glorious race, 

Now funk from his meridian, fers apaces Dryden. 

2. ‘The line drawn. from north to fouth, 
which the fun crofles at noon. 

The true meridian is a circle paffing through 
the” poles of the world, and the zenith or yertex 
of any place, exactly dividing the eaft from the 
welt. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The fun 6r moon, rifing or fetting, our idea 
reprefents bigzer than when on the meridian. 

Watts's Logick. 

3. The particular place or ftate of any 
thing. 

All other knowledge, merely ferves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted to.the, meridian thereof : 
they are fuch as will be of little ufe to a separate 
foul. Hale. 

4. The higheft point of glory or. powers 

I've touch'd thehighe& point of a!l.my greataefs, 
And trom that full meridian of my glory 
l hatte now to my fetting. Sbcke/p. Henry VAII. 

Your full majefty at ance breaks forth 
In the meridign of your reign. 

Meri Dian. adj. 

1. Being atthe point of noon. 

Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleafant, his griev'd look he fixes fad ; 
Sometimes tow ‘rds: heav'n, sand the full blac’ ng 

fun, 
Which now fat High 4 in his meridian tow're Milten. 

2. Extended from north to fouth. 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magne- 

. tical needlës with one mathematically drawn, ob- 
, ferve the variation of the necdle, or its declination 
from the true meridian line. Bale. 

3. Raifed to the higheft point. 

Meri DioNaL. adj. [ meridional, French. J 

1. Southern. 

Insthe fouthern coat of America and Africa, 
the fouihern point varieth toward the land, as 
being dilpofed that way by the meridional or proper 
hemifphere. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

2. Sout. erly ; having a fouthern afpect. 


w aller. 


`~ 


All ofh.cs that require heat, as kitchens, ftilla- } 


"tories, and ftoves, fhould be meridionale  JWerton. 
Mearpiona tity. n. f. [from meridio- 
zal.) Pofitidn in the fouth ; ; afped.to- 
wards the fouth. 
Meri Dionarty. adv. [from meridional.) 
In the direction of the meridian. 
The Jews, not willing ‘to liesas ' their "temple 


. ftood, do place their bed from north to fourth, and f 


delight to Neep meridionally, Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ME' RIT. x. J. [meritum, Lat. merite, Fr.] 
1. Defert; excellence deferving honour 
or reward. 
She deem'd I well deferv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
Rofcommon, not more lcarn`d than, good, 
Wirb manners gea’rous as his noble bluod ; 


Meritorious. adj. [meritoire, Fr. from 


Drydin. 
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To him she wit of Greecs and Reme w3 kaowa, 
And_ev'ry author's merit but his own. Pope. 
She valy‘d nothing lefs 

Than tides, figuces thape, and dreis ; 

That merit thould be chiefly olac'd 

In judgment, knowltdge, wit, and tafte. 
2. Reward deferved. 

Thofe laurel groves, the serits of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didit greatly gain, 

While, bold aftcrtor of refiftieds truth, 

Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain... Prior. 
3. Claim; right; character with refpect 
to defert of good or evil. 

You bave the captives; ufe them 7 
As we fhall find their merits and our fatety 
May equally determine. _ Shake/pcare's King Lea 

As } am ftudlous tò promote the honour of my 
native country, Isput Chauéer’t mais to the rial, 
by turning fomezofethé Canterbury “tales! into our 
language. Dryden. 

When a point ‘hath been we'l examined, and our 
own judgment fettes, after a large furvey of the 
merits of the caule, it Would be a weaknels to’cen- 
tinue fluttering. Waits. 
To Merit. v. a. [meriter, French.) 

1. ‘To, deferve ; to haveva right to claim 
any thing as deferved. 

à Amply have merited of me, of all 

Th’ internal empire. Milton's Paradife Left. 

A man at beft is uncapable of meriting any thing 
from:Gods South's Sermons. 
2. To deferve ; to earn: it is ufed gene- 


rally of'good, -but fometimes of ill. 
Whatfoever jewels. J. have merited I am fure I 
have received none, unlefs experience be a jewel ; 
that I have purchafed at an infinite rate. 
J Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windfore 
If fuch rewards to vanquifh’d men Lee due, 
What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim, 
Kho merited the fird rewards, and fame? \Diydea- 


Swift. 


merit.) Deferving of reward; high in 
defert. 

Inftzad of fo great and meritorious a fervice, in 
bringing all the Irith to acknowledge the king for 
their liege, they did great hurt. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not 
only be reputed jut, but holy and wicritcrious. 

~ Raleigh's Effays. 

Sufficient means of redemption and Givens by 
the fatisfactory and meritoricus death and obedience 
of the incarnate Son of God, Jefus Chrift, God 
bleffed for ever. Sanderfon. 

This is not only the mot prudent, but the moft 
meritorious charity, which we can pra@tife. Addifon. 

MeRITORIOUSLY. adv. [from meritori- 
ous.) In fuchva manner as to deferve 
reward. 

He carried himfelf meritati in foreign cm- 
ployments in'time'of_ the'interdićt, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Wotton. 


MerITORIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from meri- 
serious. J] The act or itate-of deferving 
well. 

There was ai full perfuation of the high meri- 
toricufyefs of what they» did ; but {till there wasno 


law of God to ground it upon,, and coniequently it 
was not confcience. South. 


Meritor. n. f [ofcillum, Latin.] “A | 


kind of play. Minfworth. 
Me’ruin. 2. /. A kind of hawk. ~ 
Not yiclding over to old age, bis country delights, 
he was at that time following a merlin. Sidney, 
ME’ RMAID..2i fo. [mers the fea; and 
maid. | A fea worhan’s an animal with 
~awoman’s head and fith’s tail. ` 
I'll drown more failors than the mermaid’ fhal. 


Shake Cares 
Thou remembreft, i 


Since once I fat upon a promontory, 


MER 


And heard,a mermaid on a dolpbin'sba ut 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breat? ,} 
That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. Seake/pe 
Did fenfe perfuade Ulyfles noc to hear © 
The mirmaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe, 
That they were all perfuaded, thro ugh the ear, 
-To quit the fhip and leap into the feas? © Daviese 
Few eyes have efcaped the piéture of a mer- 
maid: Horace his mponfter, with woman's. head 
above, and fithy extremity below, aniwers the 
of the ancient fyrens that attempted upon Ulyfies. 
Brown's Vulgar Epis 
Mersarp’s TRUMPET. x. f/f. A kind of 
fith. _ Mink. 
Me‘nriny. adv. [from merry. .]. Gaily ; 
ainly; cheerfully; with aturth 5 with 
gaiety; with laughter. 
Dlrcily, mirrily, thail.we live now, "o 
Under the blotfem that hangs on the bough. Shak. 
When men come tu borrow of your matters, they 
approach fadly, and go away merrily. Shakespeare 
A paifan of France thinks of no more than 
his coarfe bread and his onions, his canvals clothes 
and wooden fhoes, labours contentedly on, working 
days, and dances or plays merri/y on holidays. 
Temple's Mi fesl, 
Merrily fing, and | fport, and play, 

For 'tis Oriana s nuptial day. Granville. 
MeeriMAKe. x. fi (merry and make. ] 

A feftival; a meeting tor mirth ; merry 

pranks, ` 

Thenot now nis the time of merrymake, 

Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, ` f 
Sike mirth in May is'mecteft forto make, v 
Or Summer fhade, under'the cocked hay. Spenfere 

The knight did not forbear,” ~ 

Her honeft mirth and pleafure to partake,’ 

But, whem he faw her gibe, and toy, and gearey. 

And pais the bounds of mcdeft, merrimarey, ne? 

Her dailiance he d=fpifed. Fuiry Queene 
To ME’RRIMAKE. V. a. To fealk; to be 
jovial. 

With thee ‘twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimate atenight. _ “ye 
MERRIMENT. n. fo{ fromamerry.} Mirth 3 
gaiety; cheerfulnefs; laughter.) = 

Who when they heard that piteous ftrained vojce, 
In hafte foriook their rural merriment. Fairy Queer 

A number of merriments and jeits, w erewith 
they have pleafantly moved much laughter at our 


manner of ferving God. Hockire 
~ Methought it was the found ‘ 
Of riot and ill-managed merrinints Milton. 


Ms’rriness. »./. [trom ree Mirth ; 
“merry difpofition. == ~ 


They drank and were merry with hime: bee’ 
` Gen. xliii 34e 
The vine languifheth, all the merry } hearted figh. 
ae xxiv 
Some that are of an ill and RAS A tures 
incline the company into which they come ta be 
fad andill-difpofed ; and others that'are of a joriak 
nature, do: dilpole y the company tov be merry ‘and 
cheerful... Y Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Man is the merricf fpecies of the creation ; all 
above and below him are feriouse. y 
2. Caufing laughter. : 
You kill'd her hudband,, and for: thatyvile fult 
Two of her brothers: were condemn’d to death 3» 
My hand cut.off, and made a merry jetes sbakdp. 


3. Profperous. 


; {amy {mall pinnace I'can fa M a is 
Contemning 4 all pige bhatt ing g s: J tase M 
‘SAna running with’a ory’ ale, 4 FO y ot 
With friendly ftars my fafety feek, “AP 
Within fome little winding creek, ] 

And feeithe formi ahores "`  Pigden, 


The ftile thall give us caufe to iht in the mir- 


rincfie thes) Li ; 
MERRY. adj. 
1. Laughing ; aroy cheerful ;. gay of 
heart. 


l dddijona 


> SRE 
| o make MERRY. “To junket; to be jo-|{ 


avla o eer 

> They trod the grapes and made merry, and went 

sinto the houfe of their God. —. Judg. ix. 27. 
__A fox "fpy’d a bevy of jolly, gofiping wenches 

a makieg merry over a dith ofjpullets. LiF ftrarg:. 
MERRY- ANDREW. wr A buffoon; a 

2i 5 a jackpuddiog 


y Je would te a ftatefman becaufe he is a buf- 


-The firt who made the experiment was a meriy- 

narew. Sp Gator. 
ERRYTHOUGHT. m: f. [merry and 
~ thought.) A forked bone on the body of 
» fowls; focalled becaufe boys and girls 
pull in play ac the two fides, the longel 
- part broken off betckening priority of 
~~ marriage. 

__ Let him not be breaking merrytécuzbrs under the 

“* ‘table with my coufin. Ecbard. 

ESER AICK. n. f. [nirdpaics ; meferaigue, 

hits JE sp ‘menalogy requires it mrfaraick. } 

_ Belonging tothe myientery. 

_ dt taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 
nouths of the meferaicks, ard accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion into the Gege. Brownea 

~ The moft fubtile part of the chyle pafleth im- 
' mediatelyinto the blood by the abforbent vefiels 

* of the guts, which difcharge themielves into’ the 

© meferaick veins. Arbuthro:. 

Mersion. n. f. [merfio, Latin.} The 

~ act of finking, or thrufting over head. 

vs l “Ainfworth. 


Mese’ems, imperfonal verb. “[me and 


> 


kd 
J 
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The-greateft portion of sth® arterial blood, 

By the clofe itru€ture of the parts withftood, ~ > 

Whofe narrow mbes ttop the großer flood. i 
s i : Llackmere. 

To Mesu. v. a. [from the noun.) To 

catch in a net; co enfnare. à 
The flies'by chance :acfbt in her hair, 

By the bright radiance thrown 

From‘her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

They.fo like diamonds fhone. Drayton. 
Me‘suy. adj. [from meh } Reticulated ; 
of net-work. 

Some build his houfe, but thence his 1ffue barte, 

ome make his:m:<fby bed, but reave his refte Carew. 

Caught in the me/zy"{nare, in vain they beat“ 
Their idle wings. Thomfon. 

Me‘stin. n. f. [from mefler, French,” to 
mix; or ratker corruptly pronounced 
for mefcellane. See Masuin.] Mixed 
corn : as. wheat end rye. 

What reafon is there which fhould but induce, 
and therefuse much lefs enforce, us to think, that 
care of old diffimilitude between the people of God 
and the heathea nations about them, Was any 
more the caufe of forbidding them to put on gar- 
ments of fundry Ruf, than of charging them 
withal not to fow their fields with mefl. Hecker. 

If worke for the threfher yo miad for to have, 
Of wheat and of r: flir unthreihed go fave. Tu/fer. 


MeEsoreu cys. z. f [cón] A 
precious ftone, black, with a freak of 
white in the middle, Dia. 

MESO'LOGARITHMS. 2. f. [uic®, ziy, 
and aidu@.}] ‘The logarithms of the 
cofines and tangents, fo denominated 
by Kepler. Harris. 


Seems, or it Jeems to me: for this ward it | Meso meras. #. f. [uccouérac.] A pre- 


Is now too common to ufe methinks or 
. metbought, an ungrammatical word: ] 
} l think ; it appearsto me ; methinks. 
„= _ Alas, of ghofts I hear the ghaitly cr es; 
1 Yet there, meeims, I bear her finging loud. Sidnzy. 
Wefeemed by my fide a royal maid, 
y ‘Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. Fuiry 2. 
 . p To that general, fubjcttion of the land mejeri 
_ that the cuftom or tenure can be no bar nor im- 
achment. Spenfer. 
IE’SENTERY; nz. g” [raip mefen- 
tere, French } That round which the 
nf Burs are convolved. 
L When tke. chyle paffeth through the mefenrery, 
it is mixed with the lymph. Arbuthnot on diimen:s. 
Mesenteric. adj. [mefenterique, Fr. 
from mesentery.) Relating to the me 
© fentery. | ; 
They are carried into the glands of the mefentery, 
| ewe a fine tymph froin the lymphatick duds, 
which dilutes this chylous fluid, and fcours its con- 
ong vefiels, which, from the mefenrerick glands, 
nite in large channels, and pafs direétly into the 
cemmon receptacle of the chyl:. Cheyne. 
SH. n. f. [maeche, Dutch; mache, 
old French: it were therefore better 
Be as itis commonly pronounced, 
majh.) ‘Fhe interftice of a nets the 


Space between the threads of a net. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwa:t the tide, 
| thorough which the hoal of pilchard paGing, leave 
many behind entargled in the meafhes. Carew. 
i a hare is macnefs the youth, to fkip o'er 
efkes of good ccunfel the cripple. Shakejpeare. 
fpreada his fubtle nets from fight, 
‘Withtwinkling glaffes to, betray T, 
Thelaks that in the mbes light. Drvd-n. 
: hall their mouths the nerves the {pirits drink, 
Which through thecells of the tine trainers fink : 
~~ Thefe all the chann::i'd fibres ev'ry way, 

os motien and fenfaion, Rid-convey ı 


cidus ftone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the midft. Bailey. 
Me‘spise. a. f [probably mifprinted for 
mefirife; mefpris, French.] Contempt; 
fcorn. 
Mammon was muth difpleas'’d, vet not he chofe 
Eut bear the rigour of his beld me/pife, 
And thence him forward led, him further to entice. 
Sperfer. 
Mess. n. f> (mes, cld French ; mfo, 
Italian : mifus, Latin; mes, Gothick ; 
mepe, Saxon, adifh.] A dih; a quan- 
tity of food {ent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwifce, nature, on each buth 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shake/p. Tim. of Ath. 
Now your traveller, 

He and his toothpick at my worthip’s me/s. Skak. 

l had as lief you thould tell me of a me/s of por- 
ridge. Shakefpeare. 
| Herbs and other country mefes, 
Which the neat-handed Philfis dreffes. Mi'ten. 
Had either of the c1imes been cooked to their 
palates, they might have changed m/fes. 
~ Decay CEREA 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a mefs almoft as it came in. 
To Mess. v. n. Toeat; to feed. 
Me’ssaGe. a. f. [meffage, French.} An 
errand; any thing committed to an- 
other to be told'to a third, 
She doth difplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words fo wiledomake thcir way, 
To bear the miffage of her gentle fpright. Sperjcr. 
May onc, that is.a herald and a prince, 
Doa fair meffage to his kingly ears? ~ Shake/peare. 
Sheis fair, and, fairer than that ward, 
Of _wond'rous vittues + fometimes from her eycs 
I did seccive fair fpeechlets meffiges. “Sbak«fpeare. 
Gently hat thou tolg 
-Thy meffage, which might elfe in telling wound, 
Ant in performing endus. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


Pope. 
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Let the minifer be low, his- intere% inconfi- 
derable, the world will fuiter for his fake; the 
m ffage will Rill find reception according to the 
dignity of the meffenger. Sovthe 

The welcome meffaze made, was foon receiv'd 5 
*T was to be wiih'd and hop'd, but fcarce beliey'd. 

Drydens, 
MESSENGER. n, /. (mefager, Fr.) One 
who carries an errand ;- one who comes 
from another to a third ; one who brings 
an account or foretoken of any thing ; 
an harbinger; a forerunner. 
Came running in, much like a man difmaid, 
A mefenger with letters, which his meflage faid» 


Spenfeto 
Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are m-//éngers of day. 
Shakefpeare. 

The earl difpatched meffengers one after another 
to the king, with an account of what he heard and 
believed he faw, and yet thought not fit to ftay 
for an an{wer. Clarendon. 

Joy touch'd the mff:rger of heav’n; he ftay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the blitsful haunt furvey'd. Pope. 

MESSVAH. a. f [from the Hebrew. } 
‘The Anointed; the Chrift; the Saviour 
of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Creat and public oppofition the magiftrates made 
againit Jefus, the man of Nazareth, when he ap- 
peared as the Meffiab. Watts» 

MESSIEURS. n. f (French, plural of 
monfieur.| Sirs; gentlemen. 
Me‘ssmate. 2. f. [me/s and mate.}) One 
who eats at the fame table. 
Mes’ssuaGe. a. f. [mefuagium, law Latin s, 
formed perhaps from me/nage by miftake 
of the # in court-hand for u, they being: 
written alikey-me/nage, from maijon, Fr: | 
The houfe and ground fet apart for 
houfehold ufes. : | 
MeT, the preterite and part. of meer. 

A fet of well meaning gentlemen in England}. 
not to be met with in other countries, take it for 
granted they can never be wrong fo long. as they: 
oppofe miniiters of fate. Aildifon’ s Freel older« 

MeraGRAMMATIsS¥. n. f. [nie and 
yer pa. | 

Anagrammatifm, or metagrammatifm, is»a dio- 
lution cf a name into its ictters, as its elements, 
and a newconnexion of it by artificial tranfpofitions. - 
without addition, fubtraétion, or change of. any 
letter into different words, making fome perfect 
fenfe applicable to the perfon named. Camdens 

META BASIS. n. f. [Greek.] In rhe- 
torick, a figure by which the orator 
paffes from one thing to another. Dia. 

META BOLA. 2. J. [uralcar.] In medi- 
cine, a change of time, air, or-difeafe. 

Metraca‘apus. 2. f. [miun pror] In 
anatomy, a bone of the arm made ep 
of four bones, whicli are joined. to the 
fingers. Dia: 

The conjunction is called fynarthrofis; as in 
the’joining of the carpus to the metacarpuse 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Meraca’rPal..adj. [from metacarpus.] 
Belonging to the metacarpus. Dia 

It will facilitate the feparation in the joint, 
when you cut the finger from the metacarpal bone. 

Sharp's Surgerys 


TEME. ne fv (metal, Fr. metallum, 

Lat. 

1. We underftand by the term metal a 
firm, heavy, and hard fubftance, opake, 
fufible by fire, and concreting again 
when cold into a folid body, fuch as it 
was. before, which is malleable under 


the 
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the hammer, and is of a’bright, gloffy,. 
and glittering fubftanee where newly cut 

‘or broken. ‘The metals are fix in num- 
ber: 1. gold; 2. filver; 3. copper; 

4. tin ; 6. iron; and, 6. lead; of which 

gold is the heaviett, lead the fecond in 

weight, then filver, then copper, and 

iron is the lighteft except tin: fome 

have added mercury or quickfilver, to 

the number of merals; bat as it wants 

malleability, the criterion of metals, it 

is more properly ranked among the 

femi-»wtals Hiil. 

Merallifts ufe a kind of terrace in their veffels 


for fining metals, that the melted mertal run not out. 
Moxcn. 


2. Courage; fpirit. In this fenfe it is 
more frequently written mertle. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much 
metal, after a long debate the major part carried it. 

Clarendon. 
3° Ke this fignification the following 
ambiguity is founded. 

Both kinds of meral he prepar‘d, 

Either to give blows or to ward ; 
Courage and feel both of great force, 
Prepar'd for better or for worfe. Hudibras. 

Merace esis. n./. [ udlarmfac.] A con- 
tinuation of a trope in one word through 
a fucceffion of fignifications. Bailey. 

META LLICAL.} adj. [from metallum, 

Merta‘crickx. § Lat. metallique, Fr.) 
Partaking of metal; containing metal ; 
confifting of metal. 

The ancients obferving in ‘tgat material a kind 
of metallical nature, or iufibilitys feen» to have re- 
folved it to nobler ufe; an art now atterly loft. 

Wotton's Architcfiure. 

The lofty lines abound with endlefs ftore 
Of min'ral treafure, and merallick ore. Blackmore. 

MerattiFerous. adj. [metallum and 
fero, Lat.) Producing metals. Did. 

Meta‘cuine. adj. [from metal. } 

1. Impregnated with metal. 

Metalline waters have virtual.cold in them; put 
therefore wood or clay into fmith`s water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Bacon. 

2. Confitting of metal. 

Though the quickfilver were brought to a very 
clofe and lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted 
by interfperfed bubbles, yet having caufed the air 
to be again drawn out of the receiver, feveral 
little bubbles difclofed themfelves. Boyle. 

ME'TaLLIST. 2. f. [from metal; metal- 
life, Fr.) A worker in metals; fkilled 
in metals. 

Metallifts ufe a kind of terrace in their veffels 
for fining metals, that the melted ‘metal run not 
out; it is made of quick lime and ox blood. 

Moxon's. Mech. Exercifes. 

METALLO GRAPHY. n. f. [metallum and 
yxs] An account or defcription of 
metals. Dia 

ME'TALLURGIST. n. f. (metallum and 
iyo} A worker in metals. 

METALLURGY. x. /. [metallum and iyo. 
The are of working metals, or fepa- 
rating them from their ore. 

Jo Metamo RPHOSE. v. a. [metamor- 
phofer, French; pilancevew.] To change 
the form or thape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou hat mctamorpbos’d me; 
Made me negle my Rudies, lole my time. 

Shakefprare. 

They became degenerate and anctam-rpbojrd like 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a 
man, bad the heart of a beait.” Duvies on Ireland.” 

j 
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The impoffibility to conceive fo great a prince 
and favourite fo fuddeniy metamerpbofed into tra- 
vellers, with no train, was enough to make any 
man unbelieve his five fenfes. Wotton. 

From (uch rude principles our form began, 

And earth was metamerpbos'd into man. Dryden. 
Metamoxpuosis. w. f. [metamorpbho/e, 
Fr. pilad. | 
1. Transformation ; change of fhape. 
His whole oration ftood upon a fhort narration, 
what was the caufer of this metamorpbo/fis. Sidney. 
Obfcene talk is grown fo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an age of metamor- 
pbofis, and that the brutes did not only poetically 
but really fpeak. Government of the Tongue. 
What! my noble colonel in mesamorphofis ! On 
what occafion are you transformed ? Dryden. 
There are probable machines in epic poems, 
where the gods are no lefs ators than the men; 
but the lefs credible fort, fuch as mcramorpbofes, are 
far more rare. Broome. 
. It is applied by Harvey to the changes 
an animal undergoes, both in its form- 
ation and growth; and by feveral to 
the various fhapes fome infects in par- 
ticular pafs through, as the filk-worm, 
and the like. Quincy. 
ME’TAPHOR: 2. /. [metaphore, French ; 
pilaQoge.] The application of a word to 
an ufe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he: bridles his 
anger; he deadegs the found ; the Spring 
awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
fimile comprized in a word ; the Spring 
putting in action the powers of vege- 
tation, which were torpid in the Winter, 
as the powers of a fleeping animal are 
excited by*awaking him. 

The work of tragedy is on the paffions, and in 

a dialogue ; both of them abhor {trong metaphors, 


N 


in which the epopeea delights. Dryden. 
One died in metaphor, and one in fonge Pope. 
METAPHORICAL. } adj. [metaphorigue, 


MerarpwHwo rick. § French; from me- 
taphor.] Not literal; not according 
to the primitive meaning pf the word ; 
figurative, 

The words which were do continue; the only 
difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical ufe. Hooker. 

METAPHRA SE. 2. J: [ ptla@ganis. | A 
mere verbal tranflation from one lan- 
guage into another. 

This tranflation is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, 
nor fo clofe as metapbrafc. Dryden. 

MeETAPHRA ST. ue J. [metaphrafle, Fr. 
piladeccns.) <A literal tranflator; one 
who tranflates word for word from one 
language into another. 

METAPHYSICAL. ] _ 

Merapuy’sick. § “Y" 

1. Verfed in metaphyficks ; relating to 
metaphyficks. 

2. In Shakefpeare it means fupernatural or 
preternatural. 

Hie thee hither, 
To chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and setapbyfeal aid, doth feem 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shake/peare's Mach. 

Metapny sick., J. /.(metaphyfique,Fr. 

METAPHY’STCKS.§ = aflaeDuoisy.] On- 
tology; the doctrine of the general 
affections of fubftances exifting. 

The mathematicks and the m-tapby/icks, 

Fall to them as you fnd your stomach ferv-s you. 
S bakejpeure. 
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Call her: the wetaphyfcks of her fer, 

And fay the tortures wits as quartans vex 
PhyGcians. Civaeland. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving 
in, the form of contrary fpecies thould be received 
confufedly together, which, how abfurd it is, 
Ariftotle thews in his metaphyficks. Prackam. 

See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defence ! 

See mctaphyfck call for aid on fenfe ! Pope's Dunc. 

The topicks of ontology or mcrapoyfick, are 
caule, effe&, a€tion, paZion, identity, oppofition, 
fubje&t, adjunét, and figà. Watts's Logicke 

ME'TAPLASM., n. f [udlarracp.] A 
figure in rhetorick, wherein words or 
letters are tranfpofed contrary to their 
natural order. Dit. 

METASTASIS. n. f. [usleciasn.] Tranfla- 
tion or removal. 

- His difcafe was a dangerous afthma; the caule 
a metaßafis, or tranflation of tartarous humours 

from his joints to his lungs. i 
Harvey on Con/umptions. 

METATARSAL. adj. [from metatar/us.) 
Belonging to the metatarfus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of the 
metatarfal bones, may be carious; in which cafe 
cut off only fo much of the foot as‘is difordered. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

METATA RSUS. n.f. [uira and tagzo¢] 
The middle of the foot, which is com- 
pofed of five {mall bones conneéted to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. Dii. 


The conjundtion is called fynasthrofis, as in the 


joining the tarfus to the mctatarfus. Wifeman. 
METATHESIS. 2. f. [utiaveoss. } A tranf- 


pofition 
Yo Mere. wv. a. [metior, Latin. ] 
meafure ; to reduce to meafure. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of 
Succoth. Pjalms. 

To meafure any diftance by. a line, apply fome 
known meafure wherewith to mrcte it. Holder. 

Though you many ways purfue 
To find their length, you'll never mete the true, 
But thus; take all that {pace the fun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creccb. 

Me°rEWAND. d n.. [mete and yard, or 

MeE°TEYARD. § wand.) A ite of a 
certain length wherewith meafures are 
taken. 

Ay true touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before 
their eyes. Ajcbam's Schoolmafter. 

Ye thall do no unrighteoufnefs in mereyard, 
weight, or meafure. Lev. xix. 35. 

To METEMPSYCHO'SE. wv. a. [from me- 
tempfychofis.| To tranflate from body to 
body. A word not received. 

The fouls of ufurpers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be metempfycbofcd, or tranflated into'the 
badies of affes, and there remain certain years, 
for poor men to take their pennyworth out of their 
bones. Peacham on Blaxoning. 

METEMPSYCHO S19. mef. [udenpuxecn. | 
The traniimigration of fouls from body 
to. body. 

From the opinion of metempfychofs, or tranf- 
migration of the fouls of men into the bodies of 
beafts maf fuitable unto their human condition, 
after his death Orpheus the mufician became a, 
fwan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Me’reor. ». f [meteore, Fr. paltwea-) 
Any bodies in the air or fxy that are of 
a flux and tranfitory nature. 

Look'd he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily? 
What obfervation mad*ft thou in this cafe, 

Of his heart's mereors tilting in hisface? Séake/p. 

She began to caft with herfelf from what coat ` 
this blazing ftar muft rife upon the horizon of 
Ireland ; for'there had the: tike ‘meteor itrong in- 
fluence before. Bacon's Henry VIN. 

Thele 


To 


MET 


Thefe burning fits but mereors bey 
Whofe matter in thee foon is fpent: 

Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 
Are an unchangeabie firmament. Donne, 
Then flaming mereors, hung in air, were feen, 
And thunders rattled through a fky ferene. Dryd:n. 

Why was I rais‘d che Mir of the world, 
Hung in the fkies and blazing as I travell’d, 
Til all my fires were fpent; and then caft 
downward ° 
To be trod out by Cæfar? Dryden's Al for Love. 
O poet, thou badit been difereeter, 
Hanging the monarchs hat fo high, 
If thou hadit dubb'd thy ftar a meesr, 
~ “Which did but blaze, and rove, and diee Prier. 
Mrteororo’cicaL. adj [from meteoro- 
bogy-| Relating to the dottrine of me- 


teors. 
Others are confiderable in meteorological divinity. 
Brown. 


~ Make difquifition wherher thefe unufual light: 


| Mersino. verb imperfonal. 


be new-come puetts, or old inhabitants in hea- 
ven, or wctvardegical impreffions not tranfcending 
the upper region, or whether to be ranked amonz 
‘celeftial bodies. Havels Vocal Fore 

Mereoro'rocist. » f. [from meteoro- 
Jogy.} A man fkilled in meteors, or 
fludious of them. 

The metcorclogifis obferve, that amongft the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all fublunary 
creatures, -there is a notable correfpondency. 

i Hewel’s Vocal Foref. 

METEOROLOGY. n. J. [pikupa and rye | 
The doétrine of meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorology, or 
innate prcfentation of wind and weather. Brows. 

Mete’orous. adj. [from meteor.) Hav- 
ing the nature of a meteor, - 

From the o’er hill 
To their fixt ftation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim defcended, on the ground 
Gliding merecrous, as ev'ning mift 
Ris‘n from a river. Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 

Me ree. n. /. [from mete.) A meaiurer: 
as, a cOal-mcter, a land-merer. 

Meroe Guin. n. fJ. |meddyglyn, Welth, 
from nedd and glyn, to glue, Minjhew ; 
or medclyg, a phyfician, and llyn, 
drink, becaufe it is a medicinal drink. ] 
Drink made of honey boiled with water 
and fermented. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee, 
Honey, and milk, and fuser, there is three. 

— Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 
DMetheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare. 

T° allay the ftsength and hardncfs of the wine, 
Aad withold Bacchusnewmetbeglix join. Dryden. 

[me and 

thinks. ‘This is imagined to be a Nor- 

man corruption, the French being apt 
to confound.me aod J.) Ishick; it feems 
` to sme: mefeems: See Meszems, 

_ which. is more ftrictly grammatical, 

u though lefsin ule. Methinks was ufed 
even by thofe who ufed likewife ze- 

on 5. 

In all ages poets have been had. in {pecial repu- 
tation, and, mcrbinks, not without great caule; 

p for, befides their {weet inventions, and moft witty 

lays, they have always ufed to fet forth the 


, 


| praifes of the good and virtuous, Spenjer on Ireland. 


> glfhe choofe out fome expreffion which does not 
vitiate the fenfe, I fuppofe he may ftretch his chain 
to fuch a latitude; but by innovation of thoughts, 


© methinks, be-breaks it. Dryden. 

> There is another circumftance, which, vactbinks, 

gives us a very: high. idea of the. nature of the 

foul, insregasd to. what. pafles.in dreams, that in- 

rumereble multitude, and variety of ideas which 

+ then arilesshes. Addifon’s:Speétator. 
7? ET 


MET 


Mabirks already I your tears furvey. Pope. 
ME’THOD. 2. f. [methode, Fr. pido. } 
Metod, taken in the largeft fenfe, implies the 
placing of feveral things, or performing feveral 
operations in fuch an order as is moft convenient 
to attain fome end. Watts. 
To fee wherein the harm which they feel con- 
fifteth, the feeds from which it fprang, and the 
method of curing it, belongeth to a fkill, the ftudy 
whereof is full of toil, and the pra&tice befet with 
difttcultics. Hooker. 
if you will je with me know my afpect, 
And tathion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or J will beat this metbod in your fconce. Shak. 
Ie will be in vain to talk'to you concerning the 
metécd 1 think beft to be obierved in fchools. 
Lockecn Educaticn. 
Notwithiftanding a faculty be born wich us, there 
are feveral w:etbeds tur cultivating and improving 
it, and without which it will be very uncertain. 
Addifen's Speftator. 
Metuo pica. ad. [methedique, French; 
from method.) Ranged or proceeding 
in due or juit order. 
The obfervations follow one another without 
that methedical regularity requifite in a profe author. 
Addijon`s Speftator . 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 
Metbodica! in what I fay. sAddijon’s Rofamond. 
He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of 
them where he pleafes ; to us, perhaps, not with- 
out the appearance of irretrievabe confufion; but, 
with refpect to his own knowledge, into the moft 
regular and merbodical repofitories. Rogers. 
METHODICALLY. adv, [from methodi- 
cal.) According to method and order. 
To begin methodically, 1 fhould enjoin you tra- 
ye’; for abfence doth remove the caule, removing 
the object. Suckling. 
All the rules of painting are methodically, con- 
cifely, and clearly delivered in this wreatife. Dryd. 
Yo Me THopize. v. a. [from method.] 
To regulate ; to difpofe in order. 
Refolv'd his unsipe vengeance to defer, 
The royal {py retir'd again unfeen, 
To brood in fecret on his gather'd fpleen, 
And metbodize revenge. Dryden's Boccace. 
‘The man who. does not know how to metbodile 
his thoughts, has always a barren fuperfluity of 
words ; the fruit is loft amidft the exuberance of 
leaves. Spefiator. 
One who brings with him any obfervations which 
he has made in his reading of the poets, will find 
his own tefleCtions metbodixed and explained, in the 
works of a good critick. Addijon’s Speftator. 
Thofe rules of old difcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are nature itill, but nature mesbodis'd. 
Ma’ THODIST. 2. f. [from method. ] 
1. A phyfician who praétifes by theory. 
Our warieft phyficians, not only chemift- but 
metbodifis, give it inwardly in feyeral conftitutions 
and diftempers. Boyle. 
2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 
arifen, fo called from their profefiion to 
live by rules and in conftant method. 
MetHo uGuHT, the preterite of methinks. 
See Msruinxs and Messkems. |l 
thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has me/eemed, though 
it ig more grammatical, and deduced 


analogically from mefeems. 

Methougbt, a ferpent eat. my heart away; 
And, you fat fmiling-at his cruel prey. Shakefpeare. 

Since 1 fought 
By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 
Kneei'd,, and before him humbi'd all my heart. 
Wethought, I faw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear: perfuafion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 
Home to: my breafts and to my, memory 
His promife, -$4 Thatithy feed shall bruife os foe.” 
. illon 


Pope. 


MET 


In thefe | 

I found not what, methcughr, Y wanted ftill. 
Methought 1 Rood on a wide river's bank, 

Which I muft needso'erpafs, but knew not how. 

> Dryden. 

Metc*y Mica. adj. [from metonymy. | 
Put by metonymy for fomething elfe. 

MetTony MICALLY. adv. [from metony- 
mical.) By metonymy ; not literally. 

The difpofition of the coloursd body,: as that 
modifies the light, may be called by the name of a 
colour metonymically, or efficiently; that is, in re- 
gard of its turning the light that rebounds ftom 
it, or paffes through it, into this or that particular 
colour. ' Boyke. 

METO'NYMY. x. f. [metonymie, French; 
piswuia.] A rhetorical figure, by which 
one word is put for another, as the 
matter for the materiate; be died by 
feel, that is, by a fword. 

They differ only as caufe and effeét, which, by 
a metonym:y ufual in ali forts of authors, are frequent- 
ly put one for another. Tilletfone 

Metopo'sccpy. n. f. [metopofcopie, Fr. 
pétwmwo and oxinrw.} “She ftudy of phy- 
fiognomy; the art of knowing the cha- 
racters of men by the countenance. 

METRE. n.f- [metrum, Latin ; pireu. | 
Speech confined to a certain number 
and harmonick difpofition of fyllables ; 
verfe ; meafure; numbers. 

For the mitre fake, fome words be driven awry 
which require a ftraighter placing in plain profe. 

Af bam's Schoolmafters 

Abufe the city’s beft good men in metre, 

To laugh at lords. Popes 

Me’rricat, adj. {metricus, Lat. metrique, 
French. } 

t. Pertaining to metre or numbers, 

2. Coniifting of verfes: as, metrical pre- 
cepts. 

METROPOLIS. n. f. [ metropolis, Lat. 
metropole, French; ymrng and aon;.] 
‘The mother city ; the chief city of any 
country or ditri&. 

His eye difcovers unaware 
The goodly profpect of fome forcign land, 

Firft feen: or fome renown’d metropolis, 
Withglit ring {pires and pinnacles adorn'’d. Afiltene 
Reduc'd in careful wateh 
Round their metropolis Milton's Paradife Lif}. 

We ftopped at Pavia, that waz once the mctropais 
of a kingdom, but at prefent a poor town. 

Aldifon on Traly. 

METROPOLITANS n. fe [metropolitanus, 
Latin.] A bifhop of the mother church; 
an archbifhop. 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death 
of Dr. Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underftood 
the church excellently, and countenanced men of 
the greateft parts in learning. Clarenden. 

Mrrroro titan. aaj. Belonging to a 
metropolis. 

Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich 
himfelf, had forborn tu inftitute metropolitan bi- 
fhops. Raleigh. 

Merropoti TIical..adj. [from metropo- 
lis.) Chief or principal of cities. 

He fearing the power of the Chriftians was gone 
as far as Gratia, the Lb tos city of Stiria. 

Knolles. 

ME’TTLE. x». /. [corrupted from metal, 
but commonly written fo when the me- 
taphorical fenferis ufed. | 

1. Spirit; fpritelinefs ; courage, 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 

He was guick metile when he went to fchool. 
Shakcfpeare. 
1 had 


Milte 


MEW 


Y had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: + To hed the feathers. 


J cacgnot who knows fo much of my mettle. 
Shateprare's Tsuidfib Night. 
Upon: this heavineis of) the. king's torces, in- 
terpretcd to be fear and want of mertle, divers re- 
foited to, the {cditious. : 
Haywards Edzvard V1. 
He had given fo frequent teftimony, of tignal 
courage 19 fcveial ations, that his merele was never 
Lufpedcted. . Clarendon. 
‘Tig more to guide than fpur che mufc's ftecd, 
Resain his fury, than provoke his {peed ; 
‘The winged courfer, like a gen'rous horfe, 
Shows moit truc mesile when you check. his courfe. 
Pope. 
2«Subftance: this at leaft fhould be etal. 
Oh chow! whade feif-fame marde, 
z- Whercof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engendcrs the black toad, and adder blue. 
Ša Shake[peare. 
Me'tTLeD. ad. [from metele.] Spritely ; 
courageous; fuil of ardour ; full of fire. 
Such a light and meiad'd dance 
Saw you never. Ben Fonfon. 
Nor would. yourfind it erfy to. compofe 2 
The riciiled Kterds, when from their noftrils fiows 
Phe fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. 9 
> fiddijcn. 
Me rruesome. adj. [from metrle:] Spriie- 
ly ; lively; gay; brifkk; airy ; fiery; 
cou rageous. : : 
Their fince differs from true fpirit, as much as 
a Vicious from a mziticjone horie. Tatler, 
Me’rtLesoMeLy. advi [from mette- 
Jome.) Wath {pritelinefs. 


Mew. n.f. [mue, French. ] 
a. Accage; an inclofure; a place where 
any thing-is confined. 
Forth-coming from her darkfome mew, 
Where the all day did hide her hated hew. Spenfer. 
‘There then the does transform to monitrous hucs, 
And horribly mif-thapes with ugly fights, 
aptiv'd eternally in iron mews, | 


And darkfome dens, where Titan his face never’ 


Sper fer e; 


fhews. 
Her lofty hand would of itfelf refufe 
« To touch the‘dainty needle or nice thread ; 
She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mitus, 
And in broad fields preferv'd her maidenhead. 
: Fairfax. 
2. [Mzp, Saxon.} A fea-fowl. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fander- 
lings, and mazes. Carew. 
The vefiel Ricks, and thews her open’d fide, 
And on her fhatter’d mat the mews in triumph 

ride. Dryden. 


. To Mew. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhut op; to confine; to imprifon ; 


to inclofe. 
He in dark corners mew`d, 
™Sutter’d of matters as their books them thew'd. 
Hubberd. 
Why thould your fears, which, as they fay, 
attend 
"The Reps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman? Shakej/pcure’s King Fobn. 
Fair Hermia, gueftion your defires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in fhady cloifter mecu'd, 
‘To livea barren fitter all your life, 
<Chaunting faint hymns to the cold, fruitlefs moon. 
Shakefpeare. 
More pity that theeagle thould be mew'd, 
While kite: and buzzards prey at liberty. Sbak-/p. 
Feign them fick, 
Clofe mead in their fedans,, for fear of air. 
Dryden's Juv. 
Itis not poble to keep a young gentleman, from 
vice by a total ignorance of it, unlefs you will, all 
bis life mew him up in a clofet, and never let him 
go into CAmpany- Locke. 
yt 
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Tt is, I believe, 
ufed in this fenfe, becaufe birds are, by 
clofe confinement, brought to fhed their 
feathers. 

I hosld difcourfe of hawks, and then treat of 
their ayries, mewings, cufting, and renovation of 
their feathers. Watton. 

The fun hath mew'd his beams from off his 

lamp, 
And majefty defac`d the royal ftamp. ~ Cleaveland. 

Nine times the moon had atctu'd her horns, at 

length 
With travel weary, unfupply'd with ftrength, 
And with the burden of her-womb opprett, ` 
Sabzan fields afford her needful reft. Dryden. 

3. [Miauler, French.) . To'cry as a cat. 

Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. 
Shake!peare. 

They are not improveable beyond their own 
genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat 
to bark. Grew. 

To MewL. v. n. (miauler, French.) To 
fqvall as-a child. 

The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. 
Shatefpeare. 

Meze’reon. n. J. A fpecies of {purge 
lawrel. y 3 

Mezereon is common in our gardens, and on 
the Alps and Pyrenean mountains: every part of 
this fhrub:is acrid and pungent, and inflames the 
mouth and throat. Hii! 

ME ZZOTINTO. n. J. (Italian.] A kind 
of graving, fo named as nearly refem- 
bling paint, the word importing half- 
painted : lt is done by beating the whole 


into afperity with a hammer, and then. 


rubbing it down with a ftone to the 
reiemblance intended. . 
MEYNT- adj. Mingled. Obfolete. _ 

The falt Medway, chat trickling ftreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, ~ 

Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackith waves be meynt. 

Miasm. n. J. (from manw, inquino, to 
infect.] Such particles or atoms as are 
fuppofed to arife from diftempered, pu- 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to 
atfect people at a diftance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, caufed through 
peftilential miafms infinuating into the humoral ‘and 
confittent parts of the bodys Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Mice, the plural of mou/e, 

Mice that mar the land. 1 Sam. vis $. 

Micua‘ermass.n f. [Michael andima/s.} 
The feat of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. 

They compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Mi- 
chaelmafs for thirty pounds price. Carcw. 

Jo MICHE. v. ». To be'fecret or co- 
vered ; to lie hid. Hanmer. 

Marry this is miching malicho; it means mif- 
chief. Sbakc/p. 

Mi'cuer. n. f [from mithe.] A lazy 
loiterer, who fkulks about in corners 
and by-places, and keeps out of fight; 
a hedpe-creeper. 

Micb and mick is till retained in the cant language 
for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is ufed inthe wech- 
ern countiçs fora trudnt boy. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage the did the micber bind. Sidney. 

Shall the’bleffcd fon of heav’n prove a mieber, 
and eat black-berries? a queftion not to be afk- 
ed. Shall the fon of England prove a thigf, and 
take purfes?’ a queftion to be afked. Shakefp. 

Mı'cKLE. adj, [micel, Saxon.] Much; 


Spenfer's Paftorals. 


MIC 


great. Obfolete. In Scotland it is pro. 
nounced muckle. 3 
This reade is rife that oftentime ‘ a 
Great cumbers fall unfoft : 
In huinble dales,is footing faft, Tes 
The trode.is not fo tickle, 
` And though one fall through heedlefs hate, ~ 
Yet is his mila-not mickle. Spinjer's Pafloraite 
Many alittle makes a mickle. Camden's Remains 
lf I to-day don’t die with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow I hall die with muckle age. Shake/pe 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftoncs, and their true qualities, | 
A Sbakelpeare. 
All this tra&t that fronts the falling fun, 
A noble peer, of mick/e truft and power, 
Has in his charge. Milioe. 
Microcosm., a. f. [uxo and xécops.] 
The little world. Man is fo called as 
being imagined, by fome fanciful phi- 
lofophers, to have in him fomething 
analogous to the four elements. 
You fee thisin the mapof my mierceofm. Shake/p. 
“She to whom this world mutt itfelf refer, 
As fuburbs, or the n:icrocefm of her ; 
She, the is dead; fie’s dead, when thou kaow'ft 
this, 
Thou know ft how lame a crecple this world is. 
Dornes 
As in this our micraecfm, the heart ` 
Heat, fpirit, motions give to every part : 
So Rome's vétorious influence did difperfe 
All her own virtues through the univerfe. Denham. 
Philosophers: fay, that man is a microcofm, ot 
little world, re(embling in miniature every part of 
the great; and the body natural may be compared 
to the body politick. Swift. 
Mi’crocrapay. n. f. [uixpds'and yedi. ] 
The deícription of the parts of fuch - 
very fmall objeéts as are difcernable 
only with a microfcope. 7 
The honey bag is the ftomach, which they al-- 
ways fill to fatisty and to fpare, vomiting up the 
_ greater part of the honey to be kept againft winter : 
_a curious defcription and figure of the fting fee in 
Mr. Hook's micrograply. Gresu's Mufeum. 
MI'CROSCOV’E xz J: [uiro and oxowin $ 
microfcope, French.) An optick inftru- 
ment, contrived various ways to give 
to the eye a large appearance of many - 
objects which could not otherwife. be 


feen. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the finet 
microfcopes, andyto difcecn the fmaileft hair upon 
the leg of a gnat, it would be a curfe, and not a 
biefling to us; it would make all things appear 
rugged and deformed; the moit finely polifhed 
cryftal would be uneven and rough; the fight of 
our own felves would affright us; the fmootheft 
fkin would be befct all over with ragged fcales and 
briftly hairs. Berkley. 

The critick eye, that microfeope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciud. 
Micrometer. n. f. [usp and pitts 

micrometre, French.] ` An inftrument 

contrived to meafure fmall fpaces. 


MICROSCO'PICAL. adj. [from micro- 
Miīicrosco'PIcKk. | jfcope.] 
t. Made bya microfcope. i 


Make microfcopica! obfervations of the figure and 
bulk of the conftituent parts of all fluids. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Affifted by a microfcope. 
“Evading even the microfcopic eye! 
Full nature.fwarms with lifes, Tdomfor's Summcre 
3- Refembling.a microfeope. 
Why bas not man a microfcopick eye ? > 
For this plain reafon, Nan is not a fly: 
Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 
T? infpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n? Popes 
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Min. adjs [eontraded from middle, or 
derived from mid; Dutch. ] 


tremes. 
No more the mounting, larks, while Daphne 
fin s, E 
‘Shall, lifting in mid air, fufpend their wings. Pope. 
© Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
"Vaweary'd, through the num’rous hoft he palt. 
ak, Rowe. 
2. It is much ufed in compofition. 
~Mip-covrse. n. f. [mid and courfe.} 
Middle of the way. 
4 Why in.the Ea 
_ Darknefs ere day's mid-courfe ? and.morning light, 
Maore orient in yon weitern cloud, that draws 
T Over the blue Srmament a radiant white? Sfi/ron. 
“Mip-pay. adj. [mid and day.) Meri- 
„dional, being at noon. 

» __Who fhoots at the mid-day fun, though he be 
fure he thall never hit the.mark,-yet as fure he is 
he thall thoot higher than he who aims but ata 
buth. a i Sidney., 

His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 

More dagzicd and drove back his enemies, 
Than m:4-day fun fierce bent againit their faces. 
Aii ae. Stukcfpeares 
‘Did he not lead youthrough the mid-day fun, 
‘And clouds of duf ? Did not his temples glow 
as Inthe fame faltry winds and fcorching heats ? 
Aldi Che 
“Mip-vay. a-f. Noon; meridian. 
Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm stay, 
Or early or iate twilights to xd-duy. Donne. 
M npesr. foperl. of midumiddef?t, midf. 
_ Yet the ftout fairy “mongft the middef# crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 
Speafer. 
Mi‘poce. adj. [middle, Saxon.) 
1. Equally diktant from the two extremes. 
The loweft virtues draw praife from the com- 
mon people; the middlewirtues.work in them afto- 
nifhment; but of the higheft virtues they have 
no fenfe. Bacon's Effays. 
A middle ftation of life, within reach of thofe 
= #@onveniencies which the lower orders of mankind 
muft neceffarily-want, and yet without embarraff- 
ment. of greatnefs. Royers. 
n To deliver a'l*his fleet to the. Romans, except 
iten middle-fized brigantinese §- Arburknot on Coins. 
I like people of middle uoderftanding and middle 
rank. À Swift. 
s2. Intermediate; intervening. 
i Will, {eeking good, finds many middle ends. 
> Davies. 
4g. Middle finger : the long finger. 
he You frit introduce the middle finger of the left- 
= hand. Sharp. 
 Mipote. z. f. 
® Part equally diftant from two extremi- 
‘thes; the part remote from the verge. 
'. There come people down by the middie of the 


land. Judges. 
r With roof fo low that under,it 
‘They never ftand, but lie or fit ; 
~ And yet fo foul, that. whofo is in, 
Is to the middle leg in prifon. Hudibras. 


2, The time that paffes, or events that 
happen, between the beginning and 
` end. - 

“Yhe caufes and defigns of an action are the 
"teginning ; the effets of thefe caufes, and the 
“difficulties met with in the execution of thefe de- 
> Gigns, are theimiddle ; zand the unravelling and refo- 

f tition of thefe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
_ Mipote-acén. adj. [middle and age.} 
Placed about the middle of _life. 
wy A middl:-agid man, that was half grey, half 
an brown, took a fancy tomarry two wives. L'Effrange. 

Voz. JI, 
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t. Middle; equally between two ex- 


M IID 


Phe middle-aged {upport fafting thecbeR, be- 

ogufe of the oily parts abounding in the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you avery young man, and Jeft.you a 
middie-ag:d ope: you knew me a middle-aged man, 
and now I am an old one. Szvift. 

Mi’ppuEeMmosT. adj. [from middle.) Be- 
ing in the middle. 

hy have not fome beafts more *than four feet, 

fuppofe fix, and the midd/emcf# fhorter -than the 
reit ? . More. 
The outmoft fringe vanithed firft, and the .mid- 
dicmoft next, and the innermott laft. Newton's Opte, 
The outward ftars, with their fyftems of planets, 
muft neceffarily have defcended towards the mid- 
dicmft fyftem of the univerfe, whither all -would 
be moft ftrongly attracted from all parts of a finite 
{pace. Bentley's Sermons. 
Mi poxinc, adj.. [from middle. } l 
1. Of middle rank ; of condition equally 
remote from high and low. 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to 
pafs by his father, could never think he had.enough 
fo long as any man had more. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

2. Of moderate fize ; -having moderate 
qualities of any kind. 

The bignefs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacher of 
middling lungs will eafily extend. Grauat. 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fome- 
times errs, to the middiing or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but feldom riles to any 
excellence. Dryden. 

Mipvanp. adj. [rid and land.) 
1. That which,is remote from the coat. 

The fame name is given to the inlanders, or 
midland inhabitants of this iland, by Czfar. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The midland towns abounding in. wealth, thews 
that her riches are intern and domettick. Hawel. 

The various diale&s of the Englith in the 
North and Weft, render their expreffions many 
times unintelligible to the other, and both fcarce 
intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2. In the midit of the land; mediterra- 
nean. l 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in, 
Which twice en Bifcay's working bay had been, 
Aad on the midland {ea the French had aw'd. ` 

Dryden. 

Mince. naf. [meze, Saxon.] Agnat. 

Mip-Heaven. n. f. [mid and beaven.] 
The middle of the ky. 

But the hot hell that always In him burns, 

Though in mid-beowven, foon ended his delight. 
ms Milton. 
Mi'pvece wf. [mid and “leg.} “Middle 
of the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young men _all, in white 
fatten, loofe coatsto the midleg, and ftockings of 
white filk. Bacon. 

Mi’pmost. adj. [from mid, or contracted 
from middlemofi: this’is one of the 
words which .have not a comparative, 
though they feem to have a faperlative 
degree.) The.middle. 

Now van to van the forcmoft fquadrons-mect, 
The inidmoft battles hafingup behind. = Dryden. 

Hear himfelf repine 
At fate's unequal Jaws: and.at the clue, 
Which, mercilefs in lengthy the midmz/? fifter drew. 
Dryden. 

What dulpefs dropt among her fons imprett, 
Like motion, from one circle to the reft : 

So from the midmo? tbe nutation fpreads 
Round,.and more round o'er all the fea of heads. 
Pope. 

Mi’oxicut. Jf. [mid and night. Milton 
feems to have accented this lak fyllable. } 
The noon.of.night ; the depth of nigks ; 
twelve at night, 


MID 


To be up.after midnigl?, and .to.go-torbed, then, 
is carly; fo'that to-go to bed after midzigbr, is to 
go. betimes. | Sbhakefpearee 

By night he fied, and at midnigbe returned 
From compafiing the earth ; cautious of day. 

Milton. 

After this time came on the midnight of the 
church, wherein the very names of the councils 
were forgotten, and. men did only dream of what 
had paft. Stilling fiee. 

In all that dark midnight of popery there were 
ftill fome gleams of light, fome witnefles that arofe 
to give teitimony to the truth. Atterturye 

They can tell what alticude the dog-ftar had ae 
midnight or midnoon in Rome when Julius Crefar 
was flain. ; Watts. 

MIDNIGHT. ad. Being in the middle 
of the night. 

How now, you fecret; black and midnight hags ? 
What is't you do? Shabedpeare's Macbeth. 

I hope my midnight tudies, to make our coun-~ 
tries flourith im myfterious and bencficeat arts, 
have not ungratefully affcéted your inteliccts. 

Bacona 

Some folitary cloifter will I chufe, 

Coarfe my attire, and fhort fhèil be my 4p, 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Drydes. 
Mr pripr. 2. /. [midpnipe, Sax.) The 

diaphragm. g 

The midriff divides the trunk.of the body, inte 
two cavities; the thorax and abdomen: it is com- 
pofed of two mulcles; the firit and fuperior of 
thefe arifes from the fternum, and the ends of the 
lat ribs on each fide. ‘The fecond and inferior 
mufcle comes from the vertebra of the loins by 
two productions, of which chat on the right fide 
comes from the firt, fecond, and third vertebrae of 
the loins; that on the left fide is fomewhat thorters 
and both thefe productions join aud make the lower 
pest of the midriff. Quincye 

Whereat he inly rag*d, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the midriff with a tone 
That beat out life. Milton's Paradife Lefa 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 

„the carneous fibres of that mufcular part are in- 

fle&ed. Ray» 

Mro-sga. a. f [mid and /ea.] 'Vne 
Mediterranean fea. 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-fea meets 

With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. 
Dryden. 
Mi psH1PMANan. f. [from mid, /oip, and 
man. | 

Midjfhipmen -are officers aboard a fhip, whofe 
{tation is. fome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop. Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to 
look out, and to give about the word of command 
from the captain and other fuperior officers: they 
alfo afit on all o¢cafions, both in failing the hips 
and in ttoring and rummaging the holde Harrize 

Mipsr. a./. .Middle. 

All is well when nothing pleafes but God, being 
thankful in the mid/ of his afflictions. Taylor» 

Arile, ye fubtle (pirits, that can fpy 
When love isenter'd in a female's eye ; 

You that can read it in the midf of doubt, 

And inthe midf of frowns can find itoute Dryd. 
Mipst. adj. (contracted from middef, the 

fuperlative of mid.) Midmoft; being 

in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firt, Him lat, Him midf, and without end. 

Milton. 

In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing ia tha 
fir aét but what might have been faid or done 
in the fifth; nor any thing in the mid? which 
might not have been placed in the beginning. 

Dryden. 
MIDSTREAM.: m. f. [mid and fiream.) 
Middle of the ftream. 

The midfream's hia; I creeping by the fide, 

Am fhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 
MIDSUMMER, me f» [mid and /ummer. } 
R 


The 


MIE 


The fammer folftice, reckoned to fall 
on June the twenty -firft. 

However orthodox my fentiments relating to 
publick affairs may be while I am now writing, 
they may become «criminal enough to bring me 
into trouble before Midjummer. Swift. 

At eve lalt Midfammer no ileep 1 fought. 

Gay's Paftorals. 

Mi’pway. n. f. [mid and way.) The 

part of the way equally diltant from 
the beginning and end. 

No midway ‘twixt thefe extremes at all. Shakefp. 

He were an excellent man that were made in the 
midway between him and Benediét : the one is too 
like an image, and fays nothing; and the other 
too like my lady's eldeft fon, evermore tattling. 

ee eed Much ado about notbing. 

Pity and fhame! that they, who to live well. 

Stood fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 

Paths indirect, or in the midway faint! Milton. 
The hare laid himfelf down about midway, and 

took a nap; for 1 can fetch up the tortoife when 

I pleafe. L’Eftrange. 

‘How didft thou arrive at this place of darknefs, 
when fo many rivers of the ocean lie in the mid- 
way ? _ _ Broome. 

Mi’pway. adj. Being in the middle be- 
tween two places. 
How fearful 
And dizzy "tis, to caft one's eyes fo low! 
The crows and chooghs that wing the midway air, 
Shew -fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Sbakefpeare. 
Mi’pway. adv. In the middle of the 
pafface. 
With dry eyea, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 
MIDWIFE. 2. /. [This is derived, both 
by Skinner and Junius, from mid or 
meed, a reward, and pip, Saxon] A 
woman who affifts women in childbirth. 

When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 
And as a midwife, death dire€ts it home. Donne. 

Without a midwife thefe their throws fuftain, 
And bowing, bring their iffue forth with pain. 

Sandys. 

There faw I how the fecret felon wrought, ^ 
And treafon lab’ring in the traitor’s thought, 

And midwife Time the ripen’d plot to murder 
brought. Dryden. j} 

I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers 
between them, as if I had all the {kill of a mid- 
wifes Locke. 

` But no man, fure! e'er left hisshoufe 
* And faddled Ball with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his fpoufe, 
Before he knew fhe was with child. Prior. 
Mi’pwirery.2./. [from midwife.) 
a. Affittance given at childbirth. 
‘2. ‘Frade of a midwife. 


3. Act of produGion; help to produc- 


tion ; co-operation in production. 
So hafty fruits, and too ambitious flow’rs, 
Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning thow’rs, 
Jn fpight of frofts, {pring from th' vawilling earth. 
Stepney. 
There was never any thing propounded. for pub- 
lick good, that did not meet with oppofition ; 
asifing from thè humour of fuch as would have 
nothing brought into the world but by their own 
midwifry. Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 
M1 DWINTER. » f. [mid and winter.] 
The winter folitice ; December the 
- twenty-firft. ' 
Begin when the ow-waggorer defcends, 
Nor. ceafe your fowing,till Afidwister ends. Dryden. 
Mien. n. f. [mine French.] Air; look ; 
manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is fecn 


Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty. mica. Waller. 


Wha: can have more the figure and mien of a 


gwn than cr9zgs, rocks, and cliffa2 Burnet. 
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One, in whom an outward mien appear’d 
And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. Prior. 

What winning graces, what majeftick mien, 
She moves a goddefs, and the looks a queen. 
Pope. 

Mireur, the preterite of may. 
Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain 
words, as little liable as mighe be to doubt. Locke. 
Micut. a.f. (might, Saxon.] Power; 
ftrength; force. 
What fo trong, 
But wanting reft, will alfo want of migh: ? Spenfer. 
“Quoth the, great grief will not be told, 
And can mare eafily be thought than faid ; 

Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 

Could never; will to mizbr gives greate aid. 
Spenfer. 

An oath of mickle might. Shakc{peare’s Henry V. 

Wherefore fhould not ftrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails ? Milron’s Par. Lof. 

M1ıGHT aad main. Utmott force; higheft 
degree of ftrength. 

With might and main they chac'd the murd‘rous 

fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 

This privilege the clergy in England formerly 

` contended for with all might and main. Ayliffe. 

Mi'GuTity. adv. [from mighty. ] 

1. With great power; powerfully; eff- 
cacioufly ; forcibly.- 

With whom ordinary means will prevail, furely 
the power of the word of God, even without the 
help of interpreters, in God's church worketh 
mightily, not unto their confirmation alone which 
are converted, but alfo to their converfion which 
are note Hooker. 

2. Vehemently ; vigoroufly ; violently. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but 

eat and drink as friends. . Shakefpeare. 

3. In a great degree; very much. ‘This 
is a fenfe {carcely to be admitted but in 
low language. “ = 

Therein thou wrong ‘ft thy children arightily. 

Shakejpeare. 

There's ne'er a one of you but trufts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. _ Ebakefpeare. 

An afs and an ape conferring on grievances: the 
afs complained migbtily for want of horns, and the 
ape for want of a tail. LE’ Fftrange. 

Thefe happening nearer home made fo lafting 
impreffions upon their minds, that the tradition 
of the old deluge was mightily ob{cured, and the 
circumftances of it interwoven and confounded 
with thofe of thefe later deluges. Woodward. 

I was mightily pleafed with a ttory applicable to 
this piece of philofophy. Specator. 

Mi’cutiness. ne J [from mighty. ] 
Power; greatnefs; height of dignity. 
Think you, fee them great, 
And follow'd with gen'ral throng and fweat 
Of thoufand friends ; then in a moment fee, 
How foon this migbhtine/s mects mifecy.. Shakefp. 


Willt pleafe your mightinc/s to wath your hands? |’ 


Shakefpeare. 
Mi’cuty. adj. [from might.] 
1. Strong ; valiant. 
The thield of the mighty is vilely. cat away. 
Semuel. 
Fle is wife in heart, and mighty in ftrength. Job. 
i , Amazement teiz`d 
‘T'he rebel thrones, but greater rage to fee 
Thus foil'd their mighticf. 
2, Powerful; having great command. 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 


Genefis. 


The Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them fev'ral charge. 


Milton. 


3. Powerful by influence. 
Jove left the blifsfal realms above, 


Such is the pow'r of mighty dove. Dryden. 


4. Great.in number. 


Milton. 
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He from him will raife $ 
A mighty nation. Miltc#e 
The dire event 
Hath loft us heav'n, and all this mighty hoft 
Jn horrible deftruétion laid thus low. Miltone 
5. Strong in corporeal or intellectual 
power. e 
Woe to them that are migbry to drink wine. 
' Katab. 
Thou fall'ft where many migbrier have been faine 
Brame. 
6. Impetuovs; violent. 
A rufhing like the ruthing of mighty waters. Ifas; 
Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there be 
no more mighty thunderings and hail. Exodus. 
- Va; enormous; bulky., x 
They fank as lead in the mighty waters. Exodus. 
Giants of mighty bone and bold emprife. Militan. 
8. Excellent; of fuperior eminence. 
Lydiate excell’d the mighty Scaliger and Selden. 
| Eachard. 
The mighty matter fmil'd. Dryden. 
9. Forcible; efficacious. 
Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 
; Ffdras. 
10. Expreffing or implying power. 
If the mighty works which have been done in 
thee had been done in Sodom, it would have re- 


mained. Matthew: 
11. Important ; momentous. 
TU fing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. Cxtuleye 


12. lt is’ often uled to exprefs. power, 
bulk, or extent, in a fenfe of terror or 
cenfure. . i 

There arofe a mighty famine in the land. Luke. 
The enemies of religion are but brafs and iron, 
their mifchiefs migoty, but their materials mean. 

Mi’cuty. adv. In a great degree. Noe 
to be ufed but in very low language. — 

Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns : 
He reigns: How long? Till fome ufurper rife,, 
And he too mighry thoughtfal, mighty wife : 
Studies new lines. 


Prizre 

Micra tion. 2. f. [eigratio, migro, Lat.} 

t. Act of changing refidence; remaval 
from one habitation to another. 

Ariftotle diftinguifheth their, times of gencra- 
tion, latitancy, and migration, fanity, and vena- 
tion. ` Brown's Vulgar -Errourse 

z. Change of place; removal. 

Although fuch alterations, tranfitions, migrations 
of the centre of gravity, and elevations of nsw 
iflands, had actually happened, yet thefe hells 
could never have been repofed thereby in the man- 
ner we find them. Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 

Mitcu. adj. [from milé.] Giving aad 
Herne doth, at ftill of midnight, ; 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns 
And. then he blaits the tree, anditalees the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. Sbažefpearea 

When fhe faw Pyrrhus make. malicious fport, 
In mincing with his fword her husband's limbs, 
The inftant burft of clamour that fhe made, ~ 
Would have made milcbthe burning eyes of heav’n. 

~ Shakefpearee 

The beft mixtures of waterin ponds for cattle, 
to make them more milch, fatten, or kecp thein 
from-murtain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacon. 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting 
infants at nurfe, caufed rather by carelefinefs) ang 
infirmity of the miich women. Graunt. 

With the turneps they fecd , theep, silch-cows, 
or fatting cattle. Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 

MILD. aaj. [mild, Saxon]: TERR. 

1. Kind ;.tender; 200d; indülgent; mer: 
ciful; compafionate ; clement ;:fott; 
not fevere ; not cruel: : ar 

The execution of jaftice is committed) to, this 
judges, which is the leveres part’; butithe whid-, 

12 e ; par, 
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pact, whichis mercy, is wholiy left in the king. 
aN Bacer’s Adzice to Villiers. 
* Tf that m/d and gentle God thou bs, 
| Who. doft mankind below with pity fees Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a miid and merci- 
ful being, of infinite love to-his creatures.» Rogers. 
2. ‘Soft; ; gentle; not violent. 
The rofy morn refigns he@fight, 
» And milder glory to the noon. 

Nothing referv'd or fullen was to fee, 
Bur’ fveet regards, and pleafing fanétity ; 
© Mild was his accent, and his aétion free. Dryden. 

= Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mi/d as May, 

Yt "More bright than noon, yet trefh as early day. 
E ‘Pope. 
~~ The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, 
De. ae with a milder ylcam refrefh'd the fight. 

} Addifor. 
k 3: Not acrid; not corrofive;. not acri- 
_ monious ; eri blizen ; ; affuafive ; mol- 


_. lifving; lenitive. 
Ptr qualities are changed by rendering them 
* acrimonious or mild. Arbuthnce on Aliments. 
4. Not harp; mellow ; fweet; havirg no 

~_ mixtor@of acidity. 
- The Irish were tranfplanted from the woods and 
‘mountains into the plains, that, dike fruit trees, 
“they might grow the milder, and bear the better 


Wailer. 


and (weeter fruit. Davies. 
. Suppote your eyes fent equal rays 

Upon two diftant pots of aie, 
- Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 


Mi’t pew. a J. [mildeape, Saxon.] 
Mildcw is a difeafe in plants, caufed by a dewy 
moifture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
= want of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 
mony corrodes, gnaws, and fpoils the plant: or, 
mildew is rather a concrete fubftance, which ex- 
fudes through the pores of the leaves. What the 
gardeners commonly call mildew is an iniee, 
found in great plenty, preying upon this exfu- 
, dation. Others fay, that milder is a thick, clam- 
amy vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Summer 
om the plants, bloifoms, and even the earth itklf, 
in clofe, ftill weather, where there is neither fun 
nor wind. Miller thinks the true caufe of the 
' mildew appearing moft upon plants which are ex- 
f pofed to the Eaft, is adry temperature in thé air 
when the wind blows from that point, which ftops 
> the pores of the plants, and prevents their perfpir. 
Ę vation; whereby the juices of the plants are con- 
creted upon the furface of their leaves, which being 
~; . Of a fweetith nature, infects are inticed thereto. 
Hill. 
Down fell the mildew of his fugar’d words. 
Fairfax. 
The mild.w cometh by clofenefs of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, it feldlom 


z <- cometh. Bacon. 
Soon biafting mildews blacken‘d all the grain. 
p> Dryden. 


 ToMi'rvew. v.a. To taint with mil- 
dew. 
* Here is your hufband, like a mildew'd ear, 
»  Blafting his wholefome brother: Shake/peare's Ham. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
_ Creatures of the earth. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
_ Morals fnatch trom Plutarch's tatter'd page, 
AA mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra's fage, Gay's Trivia. 
Mi’ LDLY. adv. [from mild.) 
t. Tenderly ; not feverely. 
Prince, too mi/dly reigning, 
 Ceafe thy fomow and complaining. 
_2. Gently; not violently. 
' The air once heated maketh the ftame burn 
ere mildly, “and fo helpeth the continuance. 
s Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Mr'coness, xef. [from mild. ] 
-r Gentlenefs ; iderien; ; mercy; cle- 
mency. 
This milky ger trefs and courfe of yours; 
_ You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
| Than prais’d fos harmful mildnc/s.  Sbakefpeares 


Dryden. 


IMI LITAR. 
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The fame majeftic #ildncfs held its place; 
Nor loit the monarch in his dying, face. Dryden. 
I faw with what a brow you brav`d your fate ; 
Yet with what mildnefs bore your father’s bate. 
Dryden. 


Addifon. 


His probity and mildmfs fhows 
His care of triends and fcorn of foes. 

2. Contrariety to acrimony. . 

Mire. a. f. [mille pafus, Latin.] The 
ufual meafure of roads in England, one 
thoufand feven hundred and fixty yards, 
or five thoufand two hundred and eighty 
feet. 

We muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefp. 

Within this three mi/e may you fee it coming, 
A moving grove. 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery 
were four mils behind. Clarendon. 

Millions of miles, fo rapid i is their race, 

To cheer the ex.th they in few moments pafs. 
Blackmore. 

Mi’restone. æ. f. [mile and frone.] 
Stone fet to mark rhe miles. 

Mi’uroic. n. fo [millefelium, Latin.} A 
plant, the fame wagh yarrow. 

Milfoil and honey-fackles pound, 

With thefe alluring favours trew the ground. 
Dryder. 

Mi’ttary. adj. [milizm, Latin, millet; 
miliaire, Freach.] Small; refembling a 
millet-feed. 

The fcarf—kin is compofed of fmall fcales, be- 
tween which the excretory ducts of the miliary 
glands open. Cheyne. 

Mr'tiary fever. A fever that produces 
{mall eruptions. 

MILICE. n. f. [French.] . Standing 
force. A word innovated by Temple, 
but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the 
time affigned by their conftitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their misice. Temple. 

M1 LITANT. adj [militans, Lat. militante, 
French. } 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of 
a foldier. 

Againft foul fiends they aid us militan: ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright fquadrons round about us plant. 
Spenfer. 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world. A term applied to the church 
of Chrift on earth, as oppofed to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft 
ordered, when the mi/itant church doth rcfemble, 
by fenfible means, that hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is 
beautified. Hocker. 

The ftate of a Chriftian in this world is fre- 
quently compared to a warfare: and this allufion 
has appeared fo juft, that the character of militant 
has obtained, as the common dJiftin@ion of that 
part of Chrift’s church fojourning here in this 
world, from that part of the family at refte Rogers. 

) adj. (militaris, Latin ; mi- 

Mi‘citary.(  ditaire, French. Militar 
is now wholly out of ufe.] 

1. Engaged in the life of a foldier; 
foldierly. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

2. Suiting a foldier; pertaining to a fol- 
dier; warlike. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, 
being foldiers, bad been converted untd Chrift, and 
notwithftanding continued ftill in that military 
courfe of life. Hocker. 

Although he were a princes in mu/itar virtue 


Shukefpeare's Macheth. | 


MIL 


approvad, yet his cruelties weighed dowm his vire 

tuese " Bacon's Henry VU. 
Numbers numberlefs 

The city gates out-pourd, lighc-armed troops 


In coats of mail and miij‘ary pride. MM lions 
The wreaths his grandtire knew to rcap 

By active toil, and military (wear, 

Pining incline their fickly leaves. Prior. 


3. Effected by foldiers. 

He was with general applaufe, and great criés of 
joy, in a kind of militar cleétion or recognition, 
faluted king. Bacor. 

MILI TIA. n. f. [Lat.]. The trainbands ; 
the ftanding force of a nation. 

Let any prince think fobcrly of his forces, ex- 
cept his militia be good and valiant foldiers. Bacon. 

The militia was fo fettled by law, that a fudden 


army could be drawn together. Clarendon. 
Unnumber'd fpirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower fíky. Pope. 


_MILK. 2. J; [meele, Saxon; melek, Dut.] 


1. The liquor with which animals feed 
their young from the break. 
Come to my womman’s brealts,, 
And take my milk for gall. Shake/peare’s Machethe 
I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o°’ th’ milk of human Kindnefs ; 
To catch the ncareft way.  Shake/peare’s Macbetha 
Miik is the occafion of tumours of divers kings. 
Wi CI Na 
Illuftrious robes of fatin and of filk, : 
And wanton lawns more foft and white than milke 
Beaumonte 
When miik is dry’d with heat, 
In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine 
- myfelf wholly to the mi/k dicts Temple's Mijcel. 
Broths and. milk-meats are windy to ftomachs 
troubled with acid ferments. Floyer on the Humours. 
2. Emulfion made by contufion of feeds. 
Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mufty, join- 
ed with almonds in a!mond mi/k, or made into a 
miik of themfelves, like unto almond mi/k, are an 
excellent nourifher. Bacin, 
To Mitx. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To draw milk from the breatt by the 


hand. 
Capacious chargers al! around were laid 
Full pails, and veilels of the mifting trade. 
2. To fuck. . 
I have given fuck, and know 
How tender “tis to love the babe that mi/ks mee 
Shake peares 
MťLKEN. adj. [from milk.} Coniiiting 
of milk. 
The remedies are to be propofed from a cone 
ftant courfe of the milkcn diet, continued at Icaft 
a year. Timplee 
MI LKER. 2. /- [from milk.) One that 
milks animals. 
His kine with {welling udders ready ftand, 
And lowing for the pail invite the mi/ker's hand. 
Drydcne 
Mi‘txiness. a. f. [from milky.] Soft- 
nefs like that of milk; approach to the 
nature of milk. 
Would I could fhare thy balmy, even temper, 
And milkinefs of blood ! Dryden's Cleomencse 
The faltnefs and oylinefs of the blood abforbing 
the acid of the chyle, it lofes its milkinefs. Floyer. 
Mick tivereD. adj. [milk and liver.] 
Cowardly; timorous; faint-hearted. 
Mitklivered man $i 
That bear’ft a check for blows;‘a head for wrongse 
Shak¢peures 
Mi'uxmarp.n. f. [milk and maid.) Wo- 


man employed in the dairy. 
When milk is dry with heat, 
In vain the milkwad tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 
Avlovely milkmaid hy began to regard with an eye 
of mercy. Lddifons 


R 2 Mr'vkKMane 


Pope. 


MFL 
Ma'iewan. n. Iai and ma.) A 


man who fells miik. 
Mi'txpain. m f. [milk and pail.) A 
velel into which cows are milked, 

That very fubftance which laft week was graz- 
ing in the field, waving in the milkpai/, or grow- 
ing in the garden, is now become part of the man. 

Wats’: Improvement of the Mind. 

Mr'cepan. #./. [milk and pan.) Veflel 
in which milk is kept in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private accefs 

‘to Queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet 

he would fay merrily of himfelf, that he was like 
Robin Goodfellow ; for when the maids fpilt the 
milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it 
upon Rebin: fo what tales the ladies about the 
queen told her, or other bad orhices that they did, 
they would put it upon him. Bacon's Apopbth. 

Micxpo trace. a.f. [milk and portage. | 
Food made by boiling milk with water 
and oatmeal. l 

For breakfatt and fupper, milk and milkpottage 
are very fit for children. Locke. 

Micxsco’re. n.f. [milk and fcore.] Ac- 
count of milk owed for, fcored on a 
board. 

He is better acquainted with the milkfcore than 
his tteward's accounts. Addifon. 

Mi‘cxsop. 2. f. [milkand fop.) A foft, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 

Of a mof notorious thief, which lived all his 
life-time of fpoils, one of their bards will fay, that 
he was none of the idle milkfops, that was brought 
up by the fire-fide, but that moit of his days he 
{pent in arms, ang that he did’ never eat his meat 
before he had won it with his fword. Spenfer. 

A miikfop, onz that never in his life 
Felt fo much cold as over fhoes in fnow. Shake/p. 

We have as good pafirons as youcfelf; and a 
woman was never defigned to be a miltfep. Addijon. 

But give him port and potent fack; 

From milkjop he {tarts up monack. Prior. 

Mi’txtoote. n. f. [milk and tooth.} 

Milktceth are thofe {mall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months old, and 
which he begins to cait about two years and a half 
atter, in the fame order as they grew. Farrier. 

Mi'ctxtuistie. x. f. (milk and shifile: 
plants that have a white juice are 
named milky.} An herb. 

Mirrerreroit-n./. [eyti/us.] An herb. 

Mi‘txvetcu. m. f. [afragalus, Latin.] 
A plant. iller 

Mi’cxweeb. n.f. [milk and weed.) A 

` plantè . 

Mrcuxwuite. adj. [milk and white.) 
White as milk. 

She a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet, for foil of his milkzwbite to ferve. Sidney. 

Then will I raife aloft the milkwbhite rofe, 
‘With whofe (weet {mell the air fhall be perfum‘d. 

Shakefpeare. 
The bolt of Cupid fell, 
Jt fell upon a little weftern flower ; 
Before milkzubéte, now purple with loves wound ; 
And maidens call it love in idlenefs. Sbakef/peare. 
A milkzobite goat for you 1 did provide ; 
Two milkwbire kids run frifking by her fide. 
Dryden. 

Mi‘txwort. n. f. [milk and wort.) A 

` bell-thaped Hower. 

Mrirwowan. n.f. [milk and avoman. | 
A woman whofe bufinefs is to ferve fa- 
milies with milk. } 

Even your milkwoman and your nurfery-maid 
have a fellow-feelings Arbuth. Hift. of Joba Bubb. 

Mï ry. adj. (from milk.) 

3. Made of milk. 


a; Refembling milk. 


3. Yielding milk. 


MIL 


Not tafeful herbs that in thefe gardens tfc, 
Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 
Can move the god. , Pope. 
Some plants upon breaking their veffels yield a 
milky juices Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Perhaps my paffion he difdains, 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
Rojcommon. 


4. Soft; gentle; tender ; timorous. 


Has friendship fuch: a faint-and milky heart, 
It turns in lefs than two nights? Shake/peare. 
This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 
You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shake/peare. 


Mi'tky-way. s. f. [nilky and way.] 


The galaxy. 
The milty-qway, or via laétea, is a broad white 
path or track, cncompaffing the whole heavens, 


and cxtending itfelf in fome places with a double f 


path, but for the mo% part with a fingle one. 
Somc of the ancients, as Aristotle, imagined that 


this part confifted only of a certain exhalation | 


hanging in the air; but, by the telefcopical ob- 
{ervations of this age, it hath been difcovered to 
confit of an innumerable quantity of fixed ftars, 
different in fituation and magnitude, from the 
confufed mixture of whofe light its whole colour 
$3 fuppofed to be occafioned. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
The diftant fkics to find the mi/ky-qway : 


lt forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech. 


How many ftars there muft be, a naked eye | 


may give us fome faint glimpfe, but much more 


a good telefcope, direéted towards that region of 


the fky called the milky -cvay. Cheyne, 
MILL. ». f- [uvan; mola, Latin; melin, 

Welh; mýln, Saxon ; ‘mouliz, French ; 

molen, Dutch.) An engine or fabrick 

in which corn is ground to meal, or any 
other body is comminuted. - In general 
an engine in which any operation is 
performed by means of wind or water ; 
fometimes itis vfed of engines turned 
by the hand, or by animal force. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round 
by water which ran under, and carried it about as 

a mill. Sidney. 

Olives ground in mil!s their fatnefs boaft. 
Dryden. 
A miller had his arm and fcapula torn from 
his body by a rope twifted round his wrift, and 
fuddenly drawn up by the mill. Sharp's Surgery. 
To MıLL. v.a. [from the noun ; pods 5 
mila, MMlandick. } 
1. To grind; to comminute. 
2. To beat up chocolate. 
3. To ftamp coin in the mints. 

It would:be better for your milled medals, if 
they carried the whole legend on their edges; but 
at the fame time that they are lettered on the 
edges, they have other infcriptions on the face and 
the reverfe. Addifon. 

Wood's halfpence’ are not milled, and therefore 
more eafily counterfeited. Swift. 
Mi‘ti-coc. n. f. [mill and cog.) ‘The 
denticulations on the circumference of 
wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for mill-cogs. Mortimer. 
Mi‘it-pam..2.f. [mill and dam.) The 
mound, by which the water is kept up 
to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a great advan- 
tage in the making heads of ponds and mill.damts. 

Mortimer. 

Mi‘rt-norsz. 2. Je Horfe that turns a 
mill. 

A'milleborfe, Rill bound to go in one circle. 

Sidney. 


MILLENA RIAN. 1. f 


Harris. | 


MIL 


Mi’trmountatns. n. f. An herb. 


Ainfwworth, 


Mi‘uureern. n.f. {mill and teeth.} The 


rinders.; dentes molares, double teeth. 
The bet intruments for cracking boics and 
nuts are grinders or mill-tceth. Arbvuchnot cn Alime 
[from millenarius, 
Lat. millewaire; Fr.) One who expećts 
the millennium. 
MI'LLENARY. adj. [millenaire, Fr. mil- 
lenarius, Lat.) Confifting of a thoufand. 

The millenary {citertium, in good manufcripts, 
is marked with a line crofs the top thus Hse 
. : Arbuthro: os Coins. 

M LEENIST. 2 f (from mille, Lat.] One 
that holds the millennium. 

MILLE NNIUM. n.f. (Latin,] A thou= 
fand’ years; generally taken for the 
thoufand years during which, according 
to an ancient tradition in the church, 
grounded on a doubtful text in the 
‘Apocalypfe, our bleffied Saviour fhall 
reign with the faithful upon earth after 
the refurrection, before the final com- 
pletion of beatitude. 

We muft give a full account of that ftate called 
the millennium. Burnct’s Theory of the Earthe 

MILLENNIAL., adj. [from millennium, 
Latin.] Pertaining to the millennium, 

To be kings and’ priefts unto God, is the cha- 
racteriftic of thofe that are to enjoy the millennial 
happinefs. 4 Burnet: 

MI LLEPEDES. 2. f. [millepieds, French ; 
mille and pes, Latin.]} Wood-lice, fo 
called from their numerous feet. 

If pheafants and partridge are fick, give them 
millepedes and earwigs, which will cure them. 

Mirtimer’s Hufhandrye 
MLLER. n. f. [from mill.}] Ore who 
4ttends a mill. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shake(peare. 

Gillius, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt 
upon its fhore, received anfwer, that the Euripus 
ebbed and flowed four times a day. Brown. 

MLLER. 2.f. A fly. Ainfwortd. 

Mi‘ctcer’s-THUME. n. fe [miller and 
thumb.) A {mall fih found in brooks, 
called likewife a bullhead. 

MILLE'SIMAL. Gd. ([millefimus, Latin.] 
Thoufandth; confifting of thoufandth 
parts. 

To give the fquare root of the number two, 
he laboured long in millefimal fra€tions, till he 
confefied there was no end. Watts. 

MY LLET. 2. f. [milium, Latin; mil and 
millet, French. ] 
1. A plant. 

The millet hath a loofe divided panicle, and 
each fingle flowcr hath a calyx, confifting of two 
leaves, which are inftead of petals, to prote€ the 
ftamina and piftillum of the flower, which’ after- 
watds becomes an oval, fhining feed. This pfant 
was originally brought from the eattern! countries, 
where it is ftill greatly cultivated, from»wuence 
we are annually furnithed with this grain, which 
is by many perfons much eftcemed for puddings. - 

l Millera 

In two řanks of cavities is placed a rounJifh 

Rudd, about the bignefs of a grain of millet. 
Woodward on Foffilse 

Millet is diarrhetick, elcanfing, and ufeful, in 

difcates of the kidneys. Arburbnot on Aliments. 
2. A kind of fh; unlefs ic be mifprinted 
for mullet. i cul 

Some fith are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle ; 
as whiting, mackerel, millete Nees. aoe 

' Mr TLines, 
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MIM 


Mi'cuiner. x. f- [I believe from Milaner, 
‘an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard 
is a banker.] One who fells ribands 
and drefles for women. 
__. He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And ‘twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which evértand anon 
” He gave his nofe. hakefpeare's Henry 1V. 
The mercers and milliners complain of her want 
ef publick fpirit. Tatler. 
If any one afks Flavia to do fomething in cha- 


‘Tity, the will tofs him half a crown, or a crown, | y+ 
and i s [MI MICALLY. adv. [from mimical.] In 


~ and tell him, if he knew what. a long milliner's 
bill the had juft received, he would think it a great 
deal for her to give. Law. 

Micrion. 2. f> [million, French; mil- 
liogne, \talian.} 


I- The number of an hundred myriads, | 


-or ten hundred thoufand. 
* _ Within thine eyes, fat twenty thoufand deaths, 
~ In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
- Thy lying tongue both numbers. 
2. A proverbial name for any very great 
number. 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is a truth more evident than many 


of thofe propofitions that go for principles; and 


« yet there are millions who know not this at all. Locke. 
There are millions of truths that a man is ‘not 
concerned to know. Locke. 
She found the polith’d glafs, whofe {mall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 
The mite, invifible elfe. 

Midft thy own flock, great fhepherd, be receiv'd ; 
And glad all heav'n with millions thuu: haft fav'd. 

j . Prior. 
MvLLIONTH. adj. [from million.] The 
ten hundred thoufandth. 

The: fir& embrion ofan ant is fuppofed to be as 
big as that of an elephant; which neverthelefs can 
never arrive.to the millionth past of -the other's 
bulk. , Beniley. 

Mrcistone. w. /. [mill and fone.) The 
flone by which corn is comminuted. 

= No man: fall take the nether or the upper mi//- 

fione to pledge. Dcut. xxiv. 6. 

4Efop's beats faw farther into. a mil/flone than 

our mobile. L'Eftrange. 

Matt. n. f.-[mildt, Dutch. } 

3. The fperm of the male fith. 

You hall fearce take a carp without a melt, or a 

female without.a roe or fpawn. Walton's Angler. 
2. [Milz, Saxon.) The fpleen. i 
To Mict. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
impregnate the roe or fpawn of the fe- 
male fifħ. ‘ 
Mr'trer. n, fe [from milt.) „The he of 
any filh, the fhe being called fpawner. 
The fpawner and milter labour to cover their 
{pawn with fand. Waltons. Angler. 
Miitwort. n. f. [afplenon.] An herb. 
= “o Ainfw: 
MIME. «a. f. [mime, French; pin s 
mimus, Latin.) A buffoon who practifes 
 gefticulations, either reprefentative of 
_ fome action, or merely contrived to raife 
* mirth. 
© Think’ thou, mime, this is great? Ben Jonfþon. 
ToMiue. v. n. To play the mime. 
rt ‘Think’ thou, mime, this isgreat ? or that they 
sik Rrive 
Whofe noife fhall keep thy miming moft alive, 
Whill thou doft raife fome player from the grave, 
$ Out-dance the babion, or out-boaf the brave ? 
eeh Ben Fonfor. 
Muer. x. f. [from mime.} A mimick = 
‘a buffoon, ` 
- Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, mimers. 
eek Milton. 


ane 


Shakefpeare. } 


Philips. | 


MIN 


Mr’urcar. adj. [mimicus, Lat.] 
tive; befitting a mimick; acting the 
mimick. 

Man is of all creatures the mot mimical in 
geftures, ftyles, fpeech, fafhion, or accents.~ 

Wotton on Education. 

A mimical daw would necds try the fame ex- 

periment; but hisclaws were fhackled. L’Efrange. 

Singers and dancers entertained the people with 

light fongs and mimical geftures, that they might 


not’ go away melancholy from ferious pieces of | 


the theatre. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Imitation ; in a mimical manner. 


Mrmick. n. f. [mimicus, Latin.] 
Ie 


A ludicrous imitator; a buffoon who 
copies another’s act or manner fo as to 
exite laughter. 

Like poor Andrew I advance, 

Falfe mimick of my. matter's dance ; 

Around the cord awhile I fprawl, 

And thence, though flow, in earnett fall. 

2. A mean or fervile imitator. 

Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey. 

Anon. 

Mi’mick. adj. (wimicus, Lat.} Imita- 

tive. 

In Reafon’s abfence mimick Fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining fhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams.. 


Mikon. 


Prior. 


The bufy head with mimick art runs-o'er 

The fcenes and actions of the day before. Stwift. 
To Mi'mick. vaa. [from the noun.} ‘To 

imitate as a buffoon; to ridicule by a 

burlefque imitation. — ar 

Morpheus exprefs’d 

The fhape of man, and imitated belt; 

The walk, the words, the gelture, could fupply, 

The habit mimick, and the micn belye. Dryden. 

Who wou'd with care fome happy fiction frame, 
So mimicks truth, it looks the very fame. Granvill:. 

Mi'mMickry. m f- [from mimick.] Bur- 
lefque imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my corre- 
{pondent tells me he can affume my air, and give 
my taciturnity a flynefs which diverts more than 
any thing 1 could fay. Spefator. 

Mimo Gkapuer. #. /. [mimus and ypx0u.] 
A writer of farces. Diz. 

Mına cious., adj. (minax, Lat.] Full 
of threats. 

Mina‘city. 2. f. [from minax, Latin.] 
Difpofition to ufe threats. 

Mi’natory. aaj, [winor, Lat.] Threat- 
ening. ° 

The king made a ftatute monitory and minatory, 
towards juftices of peace, that they thould duly 
execute their office, inviting complaints againtt 
them. Bacon's Henry VU. 

To Mince. u. a. [contracted, as it {eems, 
from minifh, or from mincer 3 mince, Fr. 


{mall.] 


1. To cut into very {mall parts. 
She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport, 

In mincing with his fword her husband's limbs. 
Shukcfpcare. 
With a good chopping, knife mince the two 
capons as fmall as ordinary minced meat. Bacon. 
What means the fervice of the church fo im- 
perfectly, and by halves, read over? What makes 
them mince and mangle that in their praétice, 
which they gould {wallow whole in their fubfcrip- 
tions ? South's Sermons. 
l Revive the wits ; 
But murder firft, and mince them all to bits. Dunc. 


2. To mention any thing fcrupuloufly, 
by a little ata time; to palliate; to 
extenuate, 


Imita- } 


MIN 


I know no waysito mince it in love, but directly 

to fay 1 love you. Shakefpeare's Henry Vo 
<A ‘Tago, 
Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter, . 
Making it light to Caffio.  Shake/peare's Otbelles 
Thefe gifts, 

Saving your mincing, the capacity 
Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive, 


If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeares 
Vil try to force you to your duty : ; 

For fo it is, howe’er you mince it, 

Ere we part, I fhall evince it. Hudibrase 


Siren; now mirce the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrafe. 
Say you confented not to Sarcho's death, l 
But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
lf, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted 
' fome part of what he faid, or taken from the 
ftrength of his expreffion, I certainly had’ wronged 
him. Dryden. 

Thefe, feeing no where water enough to effe@ a 
general deluge, were forced to mince the matter, 
and make only a partial one of it, reftraining, it 
to Afia. X Woodward. 

3- To fpeak with affected foftnefs; to 
clip the words. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whofe face-between 
her forks prefages {now ; that minccs virtue, and 
does fhake the head to hear of pleafure’s name. 

Shake/peare’s King Leare 

To Mince. v.n. 

t. To walk nicely by fhort fteps; to 
act with appearance of fcrupuloufnefs 
and delicacy ; to affect nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofenefs took: exceeding joy. Fairy Qg 
Vil turn two mincing fteps 

Into a manly tride. Shake/peare’s Mercbawt of Ven. 

A harlot form foft fliding by, 

With mincing ftep, {mall voice, and languid eye. 
Dunciad. 

2. To {peak {mall and imperfeétly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much dif- 
tinguiihed from each other, as the mincing sady 
priorefs and the broad-fpeaking wife of Bath. 

Dryden's Fubles. 

MI'NCINGLY. adv. [from mince.) In 
{mall parts; not fully. 

Juftice requireth nothing nmincing/y, but all with 
preficd and heaped, and even over-enlarged: miea- 


fure. Heoker. 
MIND. 2. f. [xemind, Saxon. ] 
i. The intelligent power. 
I am a very foolifh, fond old man ; 
I fear I am not in my perfe&t mind. Shakelpeares 


This word being often ufcd for the foul giving 
life, is attributed abufively to madmen, when we 
fay that they are of a diftraéted mind, inftead. of 
a broken underftanding : which word, mind, we 
ufe alfo for opinion; as, lam of this or that minds 
and fometimcs for men’s conditions or virtues; as, 
he ts of an honeft mid, or aman of a juft mind: 
fomctimes for affection; as, I do this for my 
mind's fake: fometimcs for the knowledge of prin- 
ciples, which we have without difcourfe: often- 
times for {pirits, angels, and intelligences: but 
as it is uled in the proper fignification, inclading 
both the underftanding agent and paffible, it is 
defcribed to be a pure, Gmple, fubfantial a&, nor 
depending upon matter, but having relation to that 
which is intelligible, as to his firft obje&, or more 
at large thus; a» part. or particle of the fou, 
whereby it doth underftand, nyt depending upon 
matter, nor necding any organ, free from paflion 
coming from without, and apt to be diffevcred: as 


eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh. 
I thought th’ eternal Mind 
Had made us matters. Dryden. 


2. Intellectual capacity. 
We fay that learning’s endlefs, and blame fate 
For not allowing life a longer date, 
He did the utmoft bounds of knowledge find, 
He tound them not fo large as was his mind. Cowel-y, 


3. Liking; 


MIN 


3. Liking; choice; inclinations; propen - 
fon ; affection. 

Our gqueition is, Whether all be fin which: is 
done without direction by fcripture, and not whe- 
ther the Ifraelites did at any time amifs, by follow- 

_ Ingetheir own minds without alking counfel of God ? 
Hooker. 
We will confider of your fuit, 
And come fome other time to know our mind. 
- Slate/pearc. 

Being fo hard to me that brought your mind, 

I fear fhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her 
mind. Sbakeipeare. 

I will have nothing elfe but only this ; 

And now methinks) have a wind-toite Shakefp. 

Bc of the fame mind one towards another. 

. Rom. xii. 16. 

Haft thou a wife after thy mind? fortake her 
Rot. Ecclus. 

They had a mind to:French Britain; but they 
have let fall their bit.| Bacon's War with Spain. 

— Sudden mind arofe 
. Jn Adam, not to let th’ occafion pafs, 
Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Waller coafted on the other fide of the river, 
but at' fuch a-diftance that he had no mind to be 
engaged. Clarendon. 

He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very 
infignificant to a man that hath a mind to be 
wicked, when remiffion of fins may be had upon 
fuch cheap terms. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a 
mind to infringe any of his treaties, or invade a 

AMcighbouring ftate, what oppofition can we make ? 
Addifon. 
4. Thoughts ; fentiments. 
Th' ambiguous god, 
' Jn thefe myfterious Words, his mind expreft, 
Somc truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reft. 
Dryden. 
. Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind, 

Jf you fuppofe, as fearing you, it hook. Sbakefp. 

Thefe menare of the mind, that they have clearer 
ideas of infinite duration than of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe God has exifted from all eternity; but there 
is no real matter coextended with infinite fpace. 

Locke. 

The gods permitting traitors to fucceed, 

Become not parties in an impious decd ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 


6. Memory; remembrancy. 
The king knows their difpofition ; a {mall touch 
will put him in mird of them. Bacon. 
When he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 
His triple-coloured bow, whercon to look, 
And call to mind his covenant. Afilton’s Par. Loft. 
Thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden. 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaufe the path difus'd was out of mind. Dryden. 
They wil! put him in mind. of his own waking 
thoughts, ere thefe dreams had as yet made their 
impreffions on his fancy. Atterbury's Sermons. 
A wholefome law time out of mind, 
Had been confirm'd by fate's decree. 
To Minp. v.a. [from the noun.) 
3. To mark ; to attend. 
His mournful plight is fwallowed up unwares, 
„Forgetful of his own that minds another's cares. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Not then miftrnf, but tender love injoins, 
That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! 
Milton. 


Swift. 


If, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 

And minding more his verfes than his way, 

Any of thefe should drop into a well. Rofcommon. 
Ceafe to requeft me; let us mind our way; 

Another fong requires another day. Dryden. 
He is daily called upon by the word, the snini- 


MIN 


fters,«and inward fuggettions of the holy fpirit, to 
attend to thofe protpects, and mind the things that 
belong to his peace. Rogers. 
2. To putin mind; to remind. 
Let me be punifhed, that have minded you 
Of what you thould forget. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
I dechre to mind thofe/perfons of St. Auttin. 
Burnet. 
This minds me of acobbling colonel. L’Eftrarge. 
I hall only mind him, that the*contrary fuppo- 
fition,. if it could be proved, is of little ufe. Locke. 
To Minn. v.n. To incline; to be dif 
pofed. 
When one of them mindcth to go into rebellion, 
he will convey away all his lordthips to fcoffees in 


truft. Spenfer. 
Mixpnep. adj. [from mind. } 
1. Difpofed ; inclined; affected. 
We come to know 


How you ftand minded in the weighty diff rence 

Between the king and you. Shake/p. Herry VIII. 
Whofe fellowhhip therefore unmeet for thee, 

Good reafon was thou freely fhould ft diflike, 

And be fo mindid ftill. Milton's Paradif: L-ft. 
If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe 

a God would be no hindrance to any fuch defign, 


but very much for its advaucement. Tillotjon. 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded, and I fain 
Would live to thank him, Philips. 


2. Minded ia uíed in compounds: as, bigh- 
minded. . 
Iam not high-minded, | havenoproud looks. Pfal. 
3. We fay hkewile /ow- minded. 
MINDFUL. adj. [mind and fall.] Atten- 
tive; heedful; having memory. 

J acknowledge the ufcfulnefs of your directions, 
andi promife you to be mindful of your almoni- 
tions.  Hammord. 

Mi’xpFuLiy. adv. [from mindful.) 
Attentively ; heedfully. 

Mi’noFurness. 2. f. [from mindful.) 
Attention; regard. 

Mi'npvess. adj. {from mind. } 

1. Inattentive; regardlefs. 

Curfed Athens, mirdlefs of thy worth, 

Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbourtatrs, 

But for thy {word and fortune, trod upon them. 

Shakefpeare. 
As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mirdlefs of warlike rage, and hoitile care, 

Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryftal flood. Prior. 
2. Not endued with a mind; having no 

intelle&tual powers. 

God firft made angels bodilcfs, pure, minds 5 
Then other things, which mirdle/s bodies be : 
Lait, he made man. Davies. 

3. Stupid ; unthinking. 

Pronounce'thee a grofs'lowt, a mindlejs Nave, 

Or elfe a hovering temposizer. Shak. Winte Tale. 
Mino-stricxen. adj. [mind and 
fricken.| Moved ; affected in his mind, 

He had been fo mind-firicken by the beauty of vir- 
tue in that noble king, though not bern his 
fubjcét, he ever profeffed himfelt his fervant. 

Sidney. 
Mine, pronoun poffeffive. [myn, Saxon ; 
mein, German; mien, French; meus, 
Latin. It was anciently the practice to 
ufe my before a confonant, and mine 
before a vowel, which euphony ftill 
requires to be obferved. Mine is al- 
ways ufed when the fubftantive pre- 
cedes: as, this is my cat; this cat is 
mine.) Belonging to me. 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire ; that mine own tears 
Do {cald like molten lead. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

When a wife man gives thee better countel, give 
me mine again. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 


~ 
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Jf thou beft Main, and with no ftroke ‘af mire, 
My wife and children’s ghofts will: haunt me sftill. 
Sbhakefpeares 
A friend of mine is come to me, and J have no- 


thing to fet before him. Luke. 
‘That palm is mine. Drydens 


Mine. n. f. [mine, French; mwyn or 


mun, Welhh, from maen lapis, in the 
plural seini.) l 
1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains teetals or minerals. 
Though freighter bounds your fortune did con- ~ 
fine, 
In your large heart was fourd a wealthy mine. 
Walker. 
A workman, to avoid iclenefe, worked in z 
groove or minc-pit thereabouts, which was’ little 
eftcemed. Boyles 
A mine-digper may meet. with a gem, which he 
“knows not what to make of. Boylea 
"Che heedlefs mine- man aims only at the obtain- 
ing a quantity of {fuch a metal as may be vendible. 
Beyle, 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification 
that it may fink for want of fupport ; of, 
in modern war, that powder may be 
lodged in it, which being fired at a 
proper time, whatever is over it may be 
blown un and deftroyed. | 
By what eclipfe fhall that fun be defac’d ? 
What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower 
What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? 
Sidney. 
Build up the walls of Jerufalem, which yom 
have broken down, and fill up the nines that you 
have digged. Woitgift. 
Others to a city rong 
Lay fiege, encamped ; by batt’ry, fcale and mize, 
Anaulting. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To Mine. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
` dig mines or burrows; to form any 
hollows underground. 
The ranging ftork in ftately beeches dwells ; 
The climbing goats on hills tecurcly feed ; 
The mining coneys throud in rocky cells. Wotton. 
Of this various matter the terreftrial globe confits 
from its furface to the greateft depth we ever dig or 
mince Weoward's Natural Hiflorss 
To Mine. v. a. To fap; to ruin by 
mines; to deftroy by flow degrees, or 
fecret means. 
It will but ikin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mizing all within, 
Infe&s unfeen, Shakelpeare’s Hamlcte 
‘They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth; but the citizens made a coun- 
termine. Hayward. 
Mi’ner. nx. f. (mineur, Fr. from mine.) 
1. One that digs for metals. _ 
By me kings palaces are pufh'd to ground, 
And miners crufh'd beneath their mines are found. 
Dryden. 
2. One who makes military mines. 
As the bombadeer levels his miichief at cities, 
the miner buhes himfelf in ruining private houfes. 
. Tatler. 
MYNERAL. z. f. [minerale, Lat.] Foflile 
body ; matter dug out of mines. All 
metals are minerals, but all minerals 
are not metals. Minerals in the re~ 
{trained fenfe are bodies that may be. 
melted, but not malleated. 
She did confefs, the had — 
For you a mortal mincral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute fecd on life, and ling'ring 
By inches watte you. Shakejpeare’s Cymbelines 
The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, 
copper, and tiny are of great valve. Bacen. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
- Entrails unlike, of mincraf and tone. Milton. 
Minerals ; 
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Mincrahs nitre withivitriol ; common falt with 

allum ; ‘and fulphur with vitriol. Woodward. 

~Mi'nerat. adj. Confifting of foffile 
bodies. l 

By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man 

may conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre- 

dients of any mafs found dhere. Woodward. 

© Mr'werauisr. n.f. [from mineral.) One 

{killed or employed in minerals. 

‘A. mine-digger may meet with a gem or a 
mineral, which he knows not what to make of till 
he fhews it to a jeweller or a mineralif. Boyle. 

The, metals and minerals which are lodged in 
the perpendicular.intervals do ftill grow, to fpeuk 

Sin the mineralif's phrafe, or receive additional in- 
creafe. = Woedward. 
MINERALOGIST. n.f. [mineralogie, Fr. 
from mineral and r2y@.] One who dif- 
courfes on minerals. 

Many authors. deny it, and the exafte? minera- 
logifis have rejected it? Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Minera LOGY. n. f. [from mineral and 

aéy.) The doétrine of minerals. 
Mine ver. z. f~- A fkin with fpecks of 

white... - Ainfworth. 
Yo MINGLE. v. a. 
1. Tọ mix; to join; to compound ; to 

unite with fomething fo as to make 

one mafs. 
~  Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 
Concoéted and adufted, they reduc’d 
To blackeft grain. Milten: 

Lament with me ! with me your forrows join, 
And mingle your united- tears with mine ! 

Our fex; our kindred; "óùr hotifes, and our very 
names, we are ready to ming/e with ourfelves,» and 


—-—a O 


she 


Cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. | 


i Watts`s Logicke 
2. Tocontaminate; to make of difimilar 
parts. 


To confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mingle and inyolve. Milton. 
‘The belt of us appear’contented with a singled, 
imperfet virtue. 
+ 3« ‘To-confufe. 
© There mingle broils. 
FIM NGLE. ven. 
united with. 
Ourfelf will mingle with fociety, 
And play the humble hoft. -Sbokefpeare’s Macberb. 
‘ Akimus had defiled himfclt wilfully in che 
times of their mingling with the Gentiles. 
3 . 2 Mace xive 13. 
Nor priefts, nor ftatefmen, 
, Could havercompleted futh an ill-as that, ) 
+ Jf women had not mingled in the mifchief. Rowe. 
.» She, when the faw her fiter nymphs, fupprefs'd 


Milton 


To be mixed ; to be 


‘> Her riling fears, and mingled with the reft. . Addifon. | 


“Mince. n.f. [from the verb.] Mix; 
ture ; medley ; confufed mafs. 
n | Trumpeters, 
_ With, brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 
» Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shake/p. 
k Neither can I defend my Spanith Fryar; though 
© = the» comical parts are diverting, and the ferious 
» Moving, yet they are of ap unnatural ming/e. 
l Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
the veib. f He 


AMI NGLER. a.f. [from 
= who mingles. 
Mi'xtaruer. m f. [ miniature, French ; 
_ from minimum, Latin. ] . 

1. Painting in water-colours with pow- 
ders tempered with water. ; A mode of 
- painting almoft appropriated. to: {mall 
_ figures, 

2. Reprefentation in a fmall compafs ; 
reprefentation lefs than che reality. | 


: 


Walfh. I. 


Rogers's Sermons. | 
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The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in 
each of thefe bubbles fet forth the miniature of 
them. Sidney. 

If the ladies flould once take a liking to fuch a 
diminutive race, we fhould fee mankind epito- 
mized, and the whole fpecies, in- miniature: in 
order to keep our pofterity from dwindling, we 
have inftituted a tall club. Addijen’s Guardian. 

The hidden ways 

Of nature would'ft thou know? how firft the frames 

AU things in miniature ? thy {pecular orb, 

Apply to well diffetted kernels lo! * 

Strange forms arife, in each a little plant 

U nfelds its boughs: obferve the flender threads 

Of firft beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 

In narrow’ feeds deicrib'd. ' Philips. 
3. Gay has improperly made it an ad- 

jective, 

Here fhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniature creation grow. 

Mrnikix. adj. Small; 

Uled in flight contempt. 

~ Sleepeft, or wakeft thou, jolly thepherd, 

Thy theep be in the corn; 

Andefor one blaft of thy. minikin mouth, 

Thy theep fhall take no harm. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Mi'nikin. x. f. A {mall fort of pins. 
Mini. z. f. [from minimus, Latinaj. 
t. A {mall being; a dwarf. 

Not all 

Minims of nature; fome of ferpent-kind, 

Wondrous in lengthy and’¢orpulence, involv'd 

Their {naky folds,,andyadded wings. 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 

counties, toa fmall fort of fifh, which 


Gay. 
diminutive. 


they pronounce mennim. See Minnow. |, 


MINIMUS. n. f..[batin.} » A being of 
the leait fize. 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus of hind'ring knot grafs»made ; 
You bead; you. acorns » » Sbakefpeares 
Minion. a. fo [wignon, Fri} 0A favoni 
rite; a darling; alow dependant; ) one 
who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of flight and fa- 
miliar kindnefs, oil 
Minion, faid fhe; indced I was.a pretty one in 
thofe days; I fee a number of lads that love you. 
Sidney. 
They were made great’courtiers, and in the way 
of minions, when advancement; "the moit mortal 
offence to envy, ftirred wp their former friend to 


overthrow them. Sidney. 
One, who had been a fpecial’ minicn of Andro- 


mianas,' hated us for having difpoffesied him of her | 
Sidney. 
Go rate thy minions';’ AE 


heart. “eo 


Becomes it thee to be thus bold yn terms 
Before thy fovercign:? ©" Shakcfpeare’s Henry VIe 


His company mutt do his minions grace, . 


Whilft I at home ftarve fora taerry look. Skahefp i 
or 


Edward \fent one! army. into Ireland ; not 
conqueft, but to guard the-perfon of his, minisn 
Piers Gavefton. Davies. 

If a man fhould launch into the. hiftory of 
human nature, we fhould find the very minions of 
princes linked in confpiracies againft their mafter. 

L'Eftrange. 

The drowfy tyrant by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes fome patriot'’s heade. Svifr. 
Mi'nious. adj. [from minium, Latin. | 
Of the colour of réd‘lead ‘or vermillion. 

Somé conceive; that the. Red 'Sea_receiveth a 


jeredvand minious'tin@ure trom ‘forings that fall into |. 


item.) a Brean. 
Fo Miwaisn. ‘v. "a [from imini; mi- 

nas, Lat.] To'leffen; to lop; toim- 

parr. > 

Ye thall not. mini/b-ought.from, yous, bricks of 
| your daily talk. Exod, Ve 19° 


Milton. { 


MIN 


They are winifoed and brought low through op- 
preffion, Pfal. cvii. 39. 
Another law, was to bring in the filver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, minifbedy 
or impaired .coins of filver, not to be current in 
payments. Bacon's Henry Vil. 
MINISTER. n. f. [minifter, Lat. mi- 
nifire, French. } 

1. An agent; one who is employed to 
any end; one who acts not by any in- 
herent authority, but under another. 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of 
felicity, be not the miniffcr of ruin. Sidney. 
Rumble thy belly full ;. fpit, fre; fpout, rain: 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs : 
But yet I call you fervile minifters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’? 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shakefpeare’s King Leare 
Th’ infernal miniffer advane'd, 
Sciz'd the due victim. Drydg. 
Other fpirits govern’d by the will, 
Shoot through their traéts, and diftant mufcles-fill ; 
This fovereign, by ‘his arbitrary nod, é 
Reftrains or fends his miniffers abroads Blackmore. 

z. One who is employed in the admini- 
{tration of government. 

Kings muft be anfwerable*to God, but the mi- 
xifters to kings, whofe eyes, ears, and hands they 
are, muft be anfwerable to.God and man» Bacon. 


3. One who ferves at the altar; one who 


performs facerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful minifer of Chritt. 1 Col. i. 7e 

The minifiers ave always preaching, and the 
governors putting forth edicts againft dancing and 
gaming. Addijon. 

The miniffers of the gofpel are efpecially reqyired 
to fhine-as lights in the world, becaufe the diftinc- 
tion of their ftation: renders their conduét more; 
obfervable.; and the prefumption of their know- 
ledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a pe- 
culiar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 

Calidus contents himfelf with thinking, that 
he never was a friend to hereticks and infidels : 
that he has always been civil to the minjler of 
his parih, and .very often given fomething to the 
charity-fchools. * Lawa. 

4. A delegate ; ‘an official. 
If wrongfully 
Let God revenge ; for I may never lift 
An angry arso agaiaft his miniffer. Shake[peare. 
5. An agent from a foreign power with- 
out the dignity of an ambaffador. 
To Mi’nisTeER. v. a. [miniffro, Latin.] 
To give ; to fupply; to afford. 

All. the cuftoms of the Irifh would! miniffer 
occafion of a mot ample difcourfe of: the original 
and antiquity of that people. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Now he'that miniflereth feed to the tower,” both 
_minifier bread for your food amd multiply your feed 
fowns "i 2 Cor. ix. 

„b yThe wounded patient bears 
The astift’s band that minifers the cure. 
To MLNISTER. [He ne 
1. To attend; to ferve in any. office. , 
At.table Eve 
Miniftextd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleafant liquors crown'd. 
2. To give medicines. 

Can’'ft thou not miniffer to a mind difeas'd, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
a “Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
3. To give fupplies of things needful; 
to give afirftance; to contribute; to 
afford. 
Others ‘minifered unto him of their fubftance. 
Lukea 

He- who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, 
fhould fet his foul to learn of his body; forsat the 
parts of that minifer to one anothers Souths 

- Thee 


Orw.1y6 


Miltons- 
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“There isno truth whicha man may "mere evi- 
deaty*make out than the exittence of a God; yet 
he chac halli content “hinifelf ‘with things as they 
eninijier'to our pledfures and pafftons,-and not make 
seas uivy a little farther into’ their “cautes sand ends, 
tay live long:without any notion of fuchva’ being. 

Locke. 

Thofe good men, who take fuchpleadure in re- 
Yicving the miterable for.Chrit’s fake, would not 
skave been lels forward to minifler unto Chrift him- 
fe!r. Aiterbury. 

Fafting is net ebfolateh” good, ‘betrelatively, and 
was.it-misiterseovother virtues. Smulridge's Sermons. 

4. To attend on thie fervice of God. 

Whether proplieey, let us prophecy according tu 
the "proportion of faith ; or miniftry, let us wait 
‘on*our mint' bring. Rem. xil. 7 

MunisTERIAL. aaj. [from minifer.] 
1. Attendant; acting at command. 

Underttanding is insa-man ; courage iand viva- 
city in. the lion ; Service, and minifterial officiouf- 

Bels, in the ox. f Bown. 

Frora cffenecssunfien, celeftial names, 
Enlightening fpirts, and misizerial flamcsy i 
Lift we oprucafon to that ifovereign caufe, 
Whnoblefs'd the whole with lite. ¢ 

2. Acting under fuperior authority. 

For the misiterial officers in court apbere muf 
be.an eye:unto tben Bacon's Advice to Villiersd 

Abitinence, the .apoftle xdetermines, is of nd 
other rcal walue in religion, than asa miniferial 
caufe of moral efteéts; as it secalls us from the 
world, and gives a ferious turs to our thoughts. 

Rogers. 
- 4. Sacerdotal ; “belonging ‘to the eccle- 
fiafticks or their office. 

'T hefe fpeeches of Jerom arid Chryfoftom, plainly 
aude unto fuch misiferiud. garments as were thea 
in.ufe. Hooker. 

4. Pertaining to minifters of ftate, or per- 
fons in fubordinate authority. 
Minisré‘rraLty. adv. In’a minifterial 

manner. 

Supremacy of office, hy mutual agreement, and 
voluntary economy, belongs to the father; while 
the fon, out of voluntary condefcenfion, fubmits 
to act minificrially, or in capacity of mediator. 

Waterland: 

Ministery. x. f. [miniferium, “Lat. | 

Office; fervice. This word is:now.con- 

tracted to minifiry, but ufed by Milton 
as four fyllables. 

They that will have their chamber «filled with a 
good fcent,. make fome odoriferous water, berblown 
about it by their fervants mouthe that are dexte- 
yous in that mixifery. Digby. 

This temple to frequent 

With miniferies due, and folemn rites. Milton. 
Mr'nistrat. adj. [from minifier.] Per- 

taining to.a-minilter. ) 
MINISTRANT. adj. [from minifer.] At- 

tendant; acing at command. Pope 

accents it, not according to analogy, 

on the fecond fyllable. 

Him thrones, aad pow’'rs, 

Princedoms, and dominations ‘minifirunt, 

Accompany'd to heav’n-gatc. Milton's Par. Left. 

ANnifiranc to their quecn-with bufy care, 

Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare.» | 
Popes 
MINISTRA tion. n. J. [from minifro, 

Latin. } 
1. Agency; intervention ; office ~of an 

ape.t:delegated or commiflioned by an- 
other. 

Ged made him the inftrsment of.his. providence 
to me, as he hath made his own land to him, with 
this ditference, that God, by his sinfraticn'to me, 
intends todo him a favour. Taylor. 

Thovgh fomctimes elected -by the immedate 


. 


2. Service; office; ecclefiaftical function. 


g. Perfons employed in the publick affairs 


MINIUM. n.f. [Latin.] 


MI'N 


fist of ‘the divine will, syet Iithink they.are moft 
ordinarily donc by*the-erinifrasion of angels. 
Hiale’s Origin of Mankind. 


The profeffion of a clergyman is an holy pro- 
fefion, becaute it ix a miniffration in holy things, 
an attendance at the-altar. Law. 

If the prefent minifration be more glorious than 
the former, the minitter is more-holy. /fterbury. 

Mi’nisrry. 2. f. [contracted from mi- 
nijlery ; minificrium, Latin. ] 
1. Offices fervice 

So -far issan indiftingtion of all perfons, «and, 
by confequence, an anarchy of all things, fo far 
from» being agreeable to the will of God declared in 
his,great houthold, the world, and efpecially in all 
the minifries of his proper houichold the.church, 
that there was never yet any time, I believe, :fince 
it was a number, when.fome of its members-were 
not more facred than others. Spratt’s Sermons. 

z. Office of one fet apart to preach ; 
ecclefiaftical function. i 

Their mizifiry perform`d, and race well run, 
Their doétrine and their ftory writcen lert, 

They die. Miiton’s Paradife Lfl. 

Saint Paul was miraculoufly called to the minifiry 
of the zofpcl, and had the whole doctrine of the 

ofpe! from’God by immediate revelation ; and was 

F opointed the apaitie of the Gentiles for propa- 

gating it in the-heathen world. Locke. 
3. Agency; interpoltion 

The natural world, the madeʻafter-a miraculous 
inmanner ; sbat dire€ts the iftairs of “it ever fince 
by fanding-tulcs, «andithevordinary sminifiry of ie- 
cond cautes. SAsterbury. 

To albbut thee inifits.he feem'd togo, 

And ‘twas my min firy to deal the blow. _ _Parnel. 

The poets introduced the minifiry of the gods, 
and taught the feparate exiftence of human fouls. 

Bentley. 
4. Bufinefs. 
He fafe from loud alarms, 


Abhorr'd the wicked mini#ry-ofarmse Dryden. 


iof a ftate. 

I converfe in:fall freedom with» manycconfider- 
able_men of both parties; sand if; not sin „equal 
number, it is purely accidental, as» happening to 
have made acquaintance .at court more under one 
minifiry than another. Swifts 


Melt lead in.a broadieartben veffel unglazed, and 
ftir it continually til. it be calcinated into a grey 
powder; this- is called the calx of lead ; continue 
the fire, firring it in the fame manner, and. it be- 
comes. yellow ;' in this -ftate it is ufed in paint- 
ing, andis called mafticot.or mailicot ;, after this 
put it into a reverberatory furnace, and it willical, 
cine further, and.Become.of a fine red, which is 
the common, miniam or red lead’: amongethe an- 
ecients minium was’ the name.for cinnabars the 
modcrneminium is fed externally, and is excellent 
in cleanGing and-healing old ulcers. Hill's Maz. M. 

Mi’nnock. ni f. Of this word I know 
not the -precife ‘meaning. It is not 
unlikely that minnock.and minx are ori- 
ginally the fame word. 

An afs's nole 1 fixed on his head; 

Anon his Thifbe mutt be anfweredy 
And forth: my-minnack comese. Shakeffcares 

Minnow. n. f. (menue, French.) A 
very fmall fih; a pink: a: corruption 
of minim, which fee. ) 

Hear you this triton ofthe minnows? Shake(peare. 

The minnow, when. heisin perfect. feafon, | and 
not fick, which is only prefently after fpawning, 
hath a.kind of-dappled or waved coleur, like: a 
panther, on his fides, incliningytaa grecnifh and 
fky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and hia 
back almnoft black or blackifh: he is a fharp ‘biter 
ata fmall worm in hot weather, and in the Spring 
thcy-make excelicnt minnow tanfies; for being 


| MLN 


wafhed «well in falt, and their heads.and tails cut 
off, and their guts *takeo out, ‘being fried with 
yolks of eggs, primrofss, and tanfy. Walia's Ange 

The nimble turning of the mirnow is the per- 
fe€tion of minnow fidbing. Walton's ngicre 


MI NOR. adj. (Laun.) 


1. Petty ; inconfiderable. 

If thercsare petty crrours: end mincr ilapfes, -not 
confiderably injurious unio faith, ct «is it not 
Safe.to contemn inferiour. falGtics. Browne 

2. Lels; Smaller. r 

They „altered this»cuftom sfrom -cafes of thigh 
concerament.to the moft trivial debates, -the minor 
part ordinarily entering their protek.  .Clarend:n. 

The difference +of a third part in:folarge and 
colie@ive an account is not ftrange, if we.confider 
how, dufferentiy, they.ave,fet-in mince and Jefs-mif- 
takeable numbers. Brown's Vulgar. Errourse 

MI NOR. #. f. 

1. One-under.age; one whofe youth can- 
not yet allow .himstosmanage rhis.own 
affairs. ; 

King Richard the Second, »the'firt ten years of 
his reign, was a minor. _Darte:.on, Ircland. 

He and his mufe’ might* be minors, but the 
libertinesare full grown. Collier's Ficwwiof the Stages 

Long a; the year's dull circle eem» to ran, ` 
When thesbrik winor pants for twenty-one. Popes 

The nyblett,bload..of; Englandsbaving-been fhed 
in the grand rebellion, many great families became 
extinct, or fupported only by .m:nors. Swifte 

A mincr or infant cannot be faid to be .con- 
‘tumacious, becaufe he cannot appar as.a defendant 
in.court, but by his guardian. Ayliffe’s Parcrgone 

2. The fecond or pasticular propofhtion 
in the fyllogifm. T 

The fecond. or, mince spropofition was, that this 
kingdom -hath,cause of juft:feaz of ove:throw from 
Spain. Í Bacon. 

He fuppofed that a philofopher`s bram was like 
a foret, where ideas: arc. ranged Jike animals of 
feveral kinds; that the major is the male, the 

* minor the female, «which, copulate by the middle 
term, .and engender the conciufion. -+ Arbuchrot. 

To Mi'nNoraTE. v. a. [from minor, Lat.) . 
To leflen; to diminahh. A sword not 

yet admitred into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous 
affiftance of a tube, bupiby sthewing-inwhat de- 
grees diftance minorares the obje&. s Glarvitlee 

Minora TION. 2. f. [from minorate.} 
The act af leffening; -diminution ; de- 
cieafe. A word not admitted. 

Bodicsemit virtue without abatement-of weight, 
as is. moit-evident» in: the loadftone, whole-efi- 
Cieaces . ares communicabie without a minoraticn of 
gravity. Breauns Vulgar Errourte 

We hope the mercies of God will confider our 
dégenerated integrity unto fome minorction Of our 
oftcnccs. Browne 

Mino‘aity. n. f. (minorité, Fr. from 
minor, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being under-age. » 

I mov'd the king, my matter, to fpeak.in the 
behalf of my daughter, in “the minority of them 
both. Shakcfpeare. 

He is-young, and-his mirsrity 
Is put into the truft of Richard Glofter. Shate/p. 

‘I hefe changes in religion fhould be ftaid, until 

= king were of ycars.to govern by himfelf: this 
the people apprehending worfethan it was, a queftien 
was raifed, whether, during the king's minoritys 
fuch alterations might be made os no. Haysvard. 

Henry the Fighth, doubting he might die in the 
minority of his fon, procured an att to pafs, chat 
no ftatute made during the minority of the king 

fhould bind him or his fucceffors, except it were 
confirmed by thevking.at his full age. ‘But the 
fir a& that paffed in king Edward the Sixth’s 
time, wasta repeal of that former act; at which 
time neverthelefs the-king was minor. Bacon. 

‘Jf there be evidence, that itis not many ages 

ži Gince 


M I'N 


fincenature was in her minority, *thisimay be taken 
for a good proof that fhe is not eternal. 
oS Burnes’s Theory of the Earth. 
_. Ther counfelsare warlikeand ambitious, though 
~ fomething tempered by the minority of their king. 
Temples 


~ 


2. The ftate of being late. 

„_„ From this narrow tim? of geftation may enfue 
i a minority, or finalinefs in the exclufion. Brown. 
4. The {mailer number: as, the minority 

held for that queltion in oppeiition to 
the majority. 
MINOTAUR: 
5 "mines and taurus.) A moniter invented 
4 By. the poets, half man and half bull, 


"kept i in Dædalus’s labyrinth. 
_ Thou may “ft not wander in that labyrinth, 
There minotaurs, and ugly tréatons lurks Shake/p. 
© Minster. n. f. [minycene, Saxon] A 
= + monatftery; an ecclefiaftical fraternity ; 
a cathedral church. ‘Che word is yet 
t retained at York and Lichfield. 
MINSTREL. 2. /. [ menxefril, Spanith ; me- 
` neftrallus, low Yatia.} A mofician ; 
à 00G who plays upon initruments. 
Hark how the minfircls ‘gin to thrill aloud 
“Their merry muficx that refounds from far, 
a «The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
« That well agree withouten brezch or jar. iSpeaicr. 
, — +I will give you the mi:frel. 
_ —Then I will give you the ferving creature. 


AY \bakefpeare. 


“æ. f. [ minoraure, French ; 


T to the vulgar am become a jeft ; 
i Eaeemed as-a misfirel at 2 featt. Sandy? sParapbr. 
; Thefe fellows > 
© Were once the minfirels of a country show ;) 
_ .Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet- -cheeks and bloated faces known. 
Dryden. 
Often our feers and poets have confefs'd, 
. That mufick’s force can tame the furious beaft ; 
_ Can make the wolf, or foaming boas restrain + ` 
His rage ; the lion drop his creited mane, 
Attentive to the fong ; the lynx forget. 
His wrath to man, and lick the mir/frel’s feet. 
. Prior. 
Mi’NSTRELSEY. n. J- [from minfrel.] 
1. Mofick; intrumental harmony. 
Apollo’s felf will envy atvhis play, 
„1 Andaall the world applaud hismnjtre/fey. Davics 
That loving wretch that fwears, |’ 
„+ 'Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelici finds, 3 
Would fwear as juftly, that he hears, 
ih In that day’srude hoarfe minftrelfey; the {pheres. 


Donne. 


d 


ke e a 


L. I began, « 
Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 

¿To meditate my raral minficel{eyy t 
“Tin fancy had her fill. ou, 

2. A. number of muficians. 

‘Miniftring {pirits train`d upgn feat, -and:fong ! 

~ + Such haft thou arm'd the,minfireljzy of heav'n. 

Bilten. 


INT. A. f. [minte, Saxon ; : menthe, Fr. 
With a, Laci gn ] A plant. 
st Then rubo'd it o'er with newly-gather'd mir, 


m A wholefome herb, that breath’d a grateful fcente 
bert byalibag den. 


Mist..2 fo Tmunte; Dutch; om? 
` Jo coin, Saxcn. oe 
t The place where money is coined. 

: ss a perfon’s name or facs, that receives 
Fal sanin from the mint, and would never 
nave been known had d: :ere not been medals ? 

. AA | Addifon on Medals. 
HA, a y piace o of invention. © 


MIN 


MIN 


numberof curious inventions are iffued out, which ] MINUTE. “x. f. [minutum, Latin.] 


Addifone 


grow current among the party.» 
To Mint. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To coin ; to ftamp money. 

Another aa was, to bring in the filver cf the 
realm to the mint, *in'making ‘all clipped coins of 
filvernot to be current in payments, without giving 
any remedy of weight ; and fo to fet the ‘mint 
on work, “andato «give }way to: new. cains.of filver 
which thould be then minted. Bacon's Henry V 11. 

2. To invent; to forge. . 
~ Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new 
portions of the crawn, and you will find them of 
fuch natures as may be cafily minted. Bacon. 
Mrnrace. n. f. [from miat.] 
1. That which is coined or itamped. 
Its pleafing poifon" 
The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a bcait 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s miatage 
Charaéter’d in the face. Milten. 
2. The duty paid for coining. Ain/worth. 
MINTER. x. /. [from mint.} Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of pure filver called leaf 
filver, the minter muft add other weight, if the 
filver be not pure. Camden. 

MirntTMan. 7. f. [mint and man.) One 
killed in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over- 
match for this eftate, is no good mintman; but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk 
and currency, and not after their intrinfick value. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
Mi'ntMaster. 2. f. [mint and majler. | 
1. One who prefides.in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintmafters. confefled, 

is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper. 
Boyle. 
2. One who invents. 

The great mintmafiers of thefe'terms, the fchool- 
men and’ metaphyficians, have wherewithal to con- 
tent him. © | Locke. 

Mi NUET. w. f. [menuet, French.) A 
ftately regular dance. 

The tender,creature could. not fee his fate, 
With whom fhe danc’d a minuct folate. Scepney. 

Jobn has aflurance to fet up for.a minwet dancer. 

' l Spectators 
v NUM, 2. fo 
- [With ‘printers.] Afmall fort of print- 
ing letter. ` 
g. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, 
two of which make a femibrief, as two 
„crotchets make a minum; two quavers 
/acrotchet, and two femiquavers aqua- 
ver. , Bailey. 
He's ‘the courageous captain of compliments ; 
he fights as you fing prickfons, keeps time, diftance, 
and Proportion ; refts his minum, one, two, and 
the third in your Ke Sbhake/peare. 
Minvu’ TE. âd; [minutus, Lat.] Small; 
little ; fender ; ; {mall in. bulk; fmall 


in confequence. 
Some minute philofophers pretend, 
That with our days our pains and plicafures end. 
Derbam. 
Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye 
and hand of providence over all, even the mof 


minute and inconfiderable things. Shurk’s Sermons. | 


Into {maltt- ‘parts the wond'rous ftone divide, 
Ten thoufand of minutef fi fize exprefs 
The fame propenfion which the large poffefs. 
Blackmcre. 
-The ferum ib “atteHuated by circulation, fo af 
to pafs into the minute channels, and become fit 
nutriment for the body. “Arbuthnite 
In all divifions we fhould confider the larger and 


more immediate parts’ of the fubject, and not di- $ 
vide it at once into the more minute and remote h 


parts. Wates’s Logick. 


1. The fix:ieth part of an hour. 
This man fo complete, 
Who was enroll’d “mongit wonders, and when, we, 
Almoft with lift’ning ravith’d, could’not find 
His hour of fpeech a minute. Shakejp Henry VILL 

2; Any {mall fpace of time. 

They walk’d about me ev'ry minute while ; 

And if I did, but ftir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to fhout me to the heart. 
Sbakefpeare. 
The fpeed of ged: 
Time counts_not, though with {wittelt minutes 
wing'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Gods! that the world fhould turn 
On minutes and on moments. Denkain's Septy. 

Experience docs every minute prove the fad truth 
of this affeztion: South's Scrnions. 

Tell her, that ] fome certainty may bring ; 

I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden. 

3. The firitdraught of any agreement in 
writing ; this 1s common in the Scot- 
tih law: as, have you made a minute 
of that contract? 

Jo Minute. wv. a. [minuter, French. ] 
To fet down in fhort hints. 

I no fooner heard thtis critick talk of my works, 
but I minuted what he had faid, and sefolved to 
enlarge the plan of my fpcculaticns. Spe€larare 

Mrnute-Book. 2./. [minute and book. | 
Book of fhort hints. 

Mir’nuTe-GLAss. n.f. [minute and glafi. ] 
Glafs of which the fand. meafures a 
minuté. 

Minu TELY. adu. [from minúte.) Toa 
{mall point; exactly ; to the leait part ; 
nicely. 

In this pofture of mind it was impoffible for 
him to keep that flow pace, and obferve minutely 
that order of ranging all‘he faid, from which re- 


fults an obvious perfpicuity. Lockes 
f Change of night and day, 

And of the ‘feafons ever ftealing round, 

Minutcly faithfuls Thomfon" s Summzer. 


M NUTELY. adu. [from minute, the fub- 
ftantive.] 

1. Every minute; with very little time 
intervening. 

‘What is it. but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, refounding for ever in our ears? As 
if it were, minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to give men no reft in their fins, no quict 
from Chrift's importunity till they rife from fo 
mortiferous a ftate. Hemnond's Fundamentals. 

2. {In the following paflage itfeems rather 
to be an adjective, as hourly is both the 
adverb and adjective. ] Happening every 
minute. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
Thofe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Minu TENness, n. f. [from minute. }] Small- 
nefs; exility ; inconfiderablenefs. 

The animal! fpirit and infenfible particles never 
fall under our fenfes by reafon of their minuccne|s. 

Bentleys 
Mi'nuTe-waTcH.. a. f. [minute and 
watch.) A watch in which minutes are 
more diftin@ly marked than in common 
watches which reckon by the hour. 

Cafting our eyes upon a minure-suatch, we found 
that»from the beginning of the pumping, about 
two minutes’after’ the coals had been put in glow- 
ingy to the total difappearing of the fire, there had 
paffed but three minutes. Boyle. 


Murx. niy {contraéted, I fuppofe, from 


minnockt)" A young, pert, wanton girl. 

Lewd minx | 

* Come, go w.th me apart. Shakefpeare. 
S 


Some 


MIR 


Some torches bore, fome links, 
Before the proud virago minx. Hudibras. 
She, when but yet a tender mixx, began 
To hold the door, but now fets up for man. Dryd. 
MI’RACLE. n.f. [miracle, Fr. miracu- 
lum, Lat.] 
1. A wonder; fomething above human 


power. 
Nothing almoft fees miracles 
But mifery. Shakefpeare's Kirg Lear. 
Virtuous and holy, chofen from above, 


To work exceeding miracles on earth. Shakefp. 
Be not offended, nature's mirac!e, 
Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. Shakefp. 


2. [In theology.} An effect above hu- 
man or natural power, performed in 


atteftation of fome truth. 

The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they 
were not made out of vain oftentation of power, 
and to raife unprofitable amazement; but for the 
real benefit and advantage of men, by feeding the 
hungry, healing all forts of difeafes, cje€ting of 
devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley. 

Mira‘cutous. adj. [miraculeux, French ; 
from miracle.] Done by miracle; pro- 
duced by miracle; effected by power 
more than naturak” 

Arithmetical. progreffion might eafily demon- 
ftrate how fat mankind would increafe, over- 
paffing as miraculcus, though indeed natural, that 
example of the Ifraelites, who were multiplied in 
two hundred and fifteen years from feventy unto 
fix hundred thoufand able men. Raleigh's Effays. 

Reftore this day, for thy great name, 
Unto his ancient and miraculous right. 

Why this ftrength 
Miraculous yet remaining in thofe locks? 
His might continues in thee not for naught. Mile. 

Ac the firt planting of the Chriftian religion, 
God was pleafed to accompany it with a miraculous 
power. Tillotfon. 

Mira cuLousty. adv. [from miracu- 
lous.) By miracle; by power ,above 
that of nature. 

It was 2 fingular providence. of God, to draw 
thofe northern heathen nations down into thofe 
Chriftian parts, wheresthey might. receive. Chrifti- 
anity, and to mingle nations fo remote miraculoufly, 
to make one blood and kindred of all people, . and 
each to have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be fain that very day; and 
Æneas, wounded as he was, could not ‘have ên- 
gaged him in fisgle combat, unlefs his hurt had 
been miraculoufly healed. Dryden. 

Mira cutousness. nf. [from mira- 
culous.}| The Rate of being effected’ by 
miracle; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADO'R. n. f- (Spani, from mirar, 
to look.] A balcony; a gailery whence 
ladies fee fhews. : 

Mean time your vaiuant fon, who had, before 
Gain'd fame, rode-round, to ev'ry mirador 3 
Beneath each lady’s ftand a ftop he made, 

And bowing, touk th’ applaufes which they paid. 
Dryden. 
Mire. 2. f. (meer, Dutch.] “Mud ; “dirt 
at the bottom of water. 
H- his rider from her lofty fteed 
Would have caft down, and trod in dirty mire. 
Spenfer. 

Here’s that, which is too weak to bea finner, 

` honek water, which ns'er left man i’ th’ mire. 
Shakefp. Timon of Arbense 

I'm Ralph himfelf, your trufty (quire, 

Wh' lmas dragg'd your donthip out o tu’ mire, 
Hudibras. 

I appeal to any man's reafen, whether it be not 
better that there fhould be a diftinction of land 
and íca, than that all fhould be mire and water. 

; More againf Atie fm, 


Herbert. 


To Mire. u. a. [from the noun. ] 


MIR 


Now plung`d in mire, now by fharp brambles torn. 
Rofcommon. 

To 

whelm in the mud; to foil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who fmcered thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might haverfaid no part of it is mine. Sbakefp. 


Mire. 2. f. (myr, Welih; myna, Saxon; 


mier, Dutch.} An ant; a pifmire. 


Mi‘rtness. n. f. [from miry.]  Dirti- 


nefs ; fullnefs of mire. 


Mi’rxsome. adj. [morck, dark, Danihh. 


In the derivatives of this fet, no regular 
orthography is obferved : it is common 
to write murky, to which the reit ought 


to conform.} Dark; obfcure. ~ 
Through mirkfome air her ready way fhe makes. 


Fairy Queen. 


Mi‘rror. n. f- [miroir, French; mirar, 


Spanith, to look, | 


1. A looking-glafs; any thing which 


ty 


exhibits reprefentations of objects. by 
reflection, 
And in his waters which your mirrcr make, 
Behold your faces as the-eryftal bright. _ Spenfer. 
That pow'r which gave me eyes the world to 
view, 
To view myfelf infus'd an inward light, 
Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true, 
Of her own form may take a perfect fight. Davies. 
Lefs bright the moan, 
But oppofite in levell'd Wet was fet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Murroir of poets, mirroir of our age, 
Which her whole tace beholding on thy ftage, 
Pleas‘d and difpleas‘d with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like thofe whom mufick cures Waller. 
By chance he fpy’d a mirroir while he {fpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look: 
Wond'ring, he faw his features and his hue 
So much were chang'd, that f{carce himéelf he 


knew. Dryden. 
Late as l-rang`d the cryftal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirroir of thy ruling far, 
1 faw, alas! fome dread event impend. Pope 


. It is ufed for~pattern; for that on 


which the eye ought to be fixed;. as 
men look in a glafs to adjuft their mien 
or drefs ; an exemplar ; an archetype., 
The works of nature are no lefs exact, than If 
fhe did both behold and ftudy how to’ exprefs fome 
abfolute fhape or wirror always prefent before her. 
í - Hookers 
O- goddefs, heaventy bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majefty divine. Fairy Queen. 
How far'ft thou, mirror of all martial men ? 
l SEak:[peare, 
Mirroir of anciést faith in early youth. Dryden. 


Mi’rror-sTone. x. Ja. [Jfelenites, Lat.} 


Av kiod'of tranfparentftone. in/aworth, 


Mirts. 2. /. [myppoe, Saxon.] Merri- 


Mi kTHFUL. 


ment; jollity; gaiety; laughter, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to Gt, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a fiave. 
Skakifpeare. 
His eye begets occafion for his wit ; 
For every objeét that the, one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jelt.  Skakefp. 
Moft of the appearing mirtb in the world is not 
mirth byt art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but 
walks under a difguife. ~ Souths 
With genial joy to warm the foul, . i 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth inipiring bowl. Pope. 
adj. [mirth ands full. } 
Merry; gay; cheerful. 
No fimple word, 
That thall be utter’dat our mirthful board, 
Shall make us fad next morning. Ben Fonfon- 


2. Confilting of mire. 


Misapvi'sep. adj.) [mis and 


Misa imMeb. aaj. [mis and aim.) 


MISANTHROPE. 
MISAINTHROPOS. 


Misa staRopY., n. /. [mifanthropie, 


MIS 


The feaft was, ferv'd; the bowl.wae crown'd ; 
To the king's pleafure went the æirthful round. 
Pricr. 


MieTHLess. adj. [from mirth.) Joy- 


lefs ; \cheerlefs. 


Mi’ry. adj. [from mire.] > 
1. Deep in mud ; muddy. 


Thou fhould'ft have heard how h:er horfe fell, 
and fhe under her horfe: thou fhould'ft have hcas 
in how miry a place, how fhe was bemoiled. 

Te Sbakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

All men.who lived lazy lives, and died natural 
deaths, by ficknefs or by age, went into vatt cave3 
under-ground, all dark and miry, full of noifome 
creatures, and there grovclied in endlefs ftench 
and mifery. Temple. 

Deep, through a miry lane the pick'd her way, 
Above her ancle rote the chatky clay. Gay's Trivia. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag diff'rent ways in miry grounds. Swwifte 

Shall thou and J fit round about fome fountain 
Locking ali downwards to behold our cheeks, 

How they arc ftain d like meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry flime left on them by a flood? Shuake/pe 


Mrs, an infeparable particle ufed in com- 


pofition to mark an ill fenfe, or de- 
pravation of the meaning: as, chance, 
luck ; mifchance, ill luck ; computation, 
reckoning; m:/computation, falie reckon- 
ing; to like, to be pleafed; zo miflike, 
to be offended ; from mes in Teutonick 
and French, ufed in che fame fenfe,. 
Of this it is difficult to give all the 
examples: but thofe that follow will 
fufficiently explain it. 


Misaccrerra TION. 2 f. [mis and accep- 


tation. | 


The att of taking in a wrong 
fenfe. 


MISADVENTURES”. f. [mt/aventure, Fr. 


mis and adventure.) Muichance; mif- 
fortune’; ill luck; bad fortune. 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure. Shakefp. Ronieo and ‘Fulict. 
When a'commander, either upon neceffity or 
mifadventure, fallcth into danger, it much ad- 
vanceth both his reputation and enterprize, if 
bravely he bchaveth himfelf, Hayward. 
The body confifted, atter all thelofles and mij- 
aduinturcs, of no lefs than fix thoufand foot. 
, i N Clarenfon. 
Diftinguith betwixt mifudventure and defign. ' 
L’Eftrarge. 
The trouble of a mifadventure now and then, 
that reaches not his innocence or reputation, may 
not be an ill way to teach him more caution. 
| Lake en’ Edutaticn. 


Misapve xnTurep. ‘adj. [Irom mijad- 


venture.) Unfortunate. 
From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 
A’ pairtof ftarcrott lovers take their life ; 
Whole mifadwentur'd piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents itrife. 
, Shakepeare. 
advijed.] 
IN dire&ted. 
Nos 
aimed rightly. 
| The idle ttrokesenforcing furious way, 
Miffing the mark of his wifaimied fight, 
Did fail to ground. i., Fairy Queen. 
nf. {imifanthrope, kr. 
pioaripun®d-. ou ax 
hater of mankind. | 
Jam mifantbrop:s, and hate mankind. Shake/pcares 
Alas, poor dean! his only {cope 
Was to be held a mifanthrope ; 
This into gen’rali odium drew him. 


Swift. 
dr. 
" from 


MAIS 


+ from mifanthrote.}) Hatred- of man- 
kind. ~ / 
~Misapprrca’tion. n. f (misand appli- 
cation.) Application to a wrong pur-. 
BT Ange ieee ene orias, 
The indiftin€tion of many in the community 
` of name, or the mili phicn of the act of one 
unto another, hath made fome doubt thereof. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The vigilance of thofe wio prefide over thefe 
charities is fo exemplary, that perfons  difpofed to 
“do good can entertain no fufpicions of the mi/appti- 
carton of their bounty. Atterbury.. 
Itis our duty to bë provident for the future, and 
to guard againit whatever may lead us into mifzppii- 
-~ “ cations of it. ' Rogers. 
= ‘To MıisaprpLY. v. a. [mis and apply.] 
) _ To apply to wrong purpofes. | 
$ ‘Virtue izfelf turns vice, being nifappiicd, 
And vice fometime by a&tion`s dignified. Shakefp. 
© © The holy treafure was to be refervéd, and iffued 
+ for holy ufes, and “hot mifrprlied tõ any other ends. 
J Pe eo Hac. 
‘He that knows, that whitenefs is the name of 
that colour he has obferved in fnow, will*not mi/- 
apply that word as long as he retains that idea. 
l Locke. 
Jo MisapPREHE ND. wv. a. [mis andap- 
prebend.} Not to underttand rightly. 
That your reafonings may löfe"none of their 
force by _my milapprebendirg or mifreprefenting 
~i them, I fhall give the reader your arguments. | 
ey’ : Lecke. 
SMISAPPREHE NSION. 2. fe [mis and ap- 
3 prebenfion.| Miuitake; not right appre- 
henfion. - | 
It is a dezree of knowledge to be acquainted 
-» with the caufcs of our ignorance: what we have 
to fay under this head, will equally concern our 
mifapprebenfions and errorse Glanville. 
To Misascri'Be. v.a. [mis and afcribe. ] 
_ To afcribe falfely. 
>. = “That may be m fafcribed to art which is the 
i bare production of mature, Boyle. 
© To Misassi’cn. v. a. [mis and afign ] 
Bh a- To aflign erronevufly. 
D 


is 


. 


_ We have not mifaffigned the caufe of this pheno- 

menon. Boyle. 
= Yo Misseco me., v.a. [mis and become.] 
y Not to become ; to be unfeemly ; not 
to fuit. 

r Either the has a poffibility in that which I think 
impoilible, or ‘elfe imooffible loves need not mifbe - 
come Me. Sidney. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 
Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
| And any thing that may not mifbecome 
' The mighty fender. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
That boldnefs which lads get amongft play- 
© follows, has fuch a mixture of rudenefs and: ill- 
_turned confidence, that thofe mifbeceming and dif- 
ingenuous ways of. fhifting in the world muft be 
unlearned to make way for better principles. 
Locke. 
_ _.Portius; thou may'ft rely upon my conduct ; 
Thy father will noc act what m foecomes him. 
- Addifon. 


Miısseco'T. adj. [begot or begotten, 
Mtspeco Tren. with mis.} Unlaw- 
+ fully or irregularly begotten. 
vo Contaminated, bafe, 
And mifbegotten blood, I fpillofthine. Sbakefpeare. 
Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they la- 
-a ty bourd 
__ To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon ike head of valour; which, indeed, 
“Ts valour mifbrzar, and came into the world 
_ When feéts and faétions werc but newly born. 
Shake/peare. 


= The mifhegetten infant grows, 
‘Ana, npe for birth, dilteads with deadly throes 
es 


~ MIS 


The fwelling rind,, with unavailing ftrifes 
To leave the wooden womb, and puthes into life. 
Dryder. 


To MISBEHA VE. Van. [mis and behave. | 
To act ill or improperly, 


Mispena' ven. adjs [mis and behaved]. 


Untaoghr; ill=bred'y uncivil. = 
Happinefs courts thee in her beft array ; 
‘But, like a mifbehav’d and -fullen wench, 
Thou pout’ft upon thy fortune and thy loves 


Shakefpeare. | 
Mrspewnaviour. n. f. [mis and beba 


‘viour.} Ill conduét ; bad practice. 

i The mifbebaviour of particular perfons does not 
at all affect their caufe, fince a’ man may a& laud- 
ably in fome refpects, who does not’ fo in others. 

| Addifow's Freebolder. 

Miss ELI gr. ». Je (mis and belief.) Falic 
religion ; a wrong belief. 

MIELI EVER. x. /, [mis and believer. ] 
One that holds a, tulle religion, or be- 
heves wrongly. 

i Yess -if drew it with acurft intent 
Tostake a mi/belicversto my bed, 
It muft»be fo. 

To Misca*ucuvaTe. V: a. [mis and cal- 
culate.) ‘To reckon wrong. 

After a!l the care I have taken, there may be, 
in fuch a multitude of paffages, feveral mifquoted, 
mifinterpreted, and mi/calculzted. Arbuth. on Ccins. 

To Misca’t. va. [mis and call.) To 
‘name improperly. 

My heart will figh when I mYcalitfo. Shakefp. 

The third a&t, which conneéts propofitions and 
deduceth conclufiens from them, the fchools call 
difeourfe ; and we fhall not mijca/ it if we name it 
reafon. Glanwille’s Scepfise 

What you mifcal their folly is their care. Dryden. 

MISCARRIAGE. n.f. [sis and carriage. ] 

t. Unhappy event of an undertaking ; 


failure ; ill conduct. 

Refolutions of reforming do not always fatisfy 
juftice, nor prevent vengeance for former mifcar- 
riages. King Charles. 

When a counfellor, to fave himfelf, 

Would lay mifcarriages upon his prince, 

Expofing him to publick rage and hate, 

O, ‘tis an a& as infamoufly bafe, 

As, fhoulda common foldier fculk behind, 

And thruft his generalin the front of war. Dryden. 

If the negleé or abufe of the liberty he ‘had, 
to examine what would really make for his happi- 
nefs, mifleads him, the mifcarriages that follow on 
it muft be imputed to his own eleétion. Locke. 

A great part of that time which the inhabitants 


of the former earth had to fpare, and whercof 


they made ,fo ill ufe, was now employed in dig- 
ging and plowing ; and the excefs of fertility, which 
contributed fo much to their mifcarricges, was re- 
tracted and cut off. Woodward's Natural-Hiftcry. 
Your cures aloud’ you tell, 

Bur wifely your mifcarriages conceal. Gartb. 
How, alas! will he appear in that awful day, 
when even the failings and mifcarriages of the 
righteous fhall not be concealed, though the mercy 
of God be magnified in their pardon. Rogers. 
2. Abortion; aé of bringing forth before 


the time. 
There muft be mifcarriages and abortions; for 
there died many women with child. Graunt. 
To Misca’rry. v. x. [mis and carry. ] 
1. To fail; not to have the intended 
event ; not to fucceed ; to be Joft in an 
enterprife ; not to reach the effect in- 
tended. 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great fol- 
dier, who m fcarried at fea? Shakefpeare. 
Our fifter’s man iscertainly mifcarried. Shak«fp. 
Is i¢ concluded he fhall be protcétor? 
~ It is determin'd, not concluded yet: 


But fo it muft be if the king mi/carry.  Sbakefpe 


Dryden's Den Scbaftian. } 


MIS 


If you mifcarry, 
Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end, 
And machination ceafes. Shakefpe King Leare 

Sweet, Baffanio, my thips have all mifcarricd, my 
creditors grow cruel, my eftatcisverylow. Sbuke/p. 

I could’ mention fome proje€ts which I have 
brought to maturity, and others which have mif- 
carried, Addifan’s Guardian. 

No wonder that this expedient fhould fo otter 
micarry, which requires fo much art and genius to 
arrive at any perfecticn in it. Swifts 

2. To have an abortion. 
Give them a mifcarryiag womb and dry breafts. 
Hof. ix. 14. 

So many folitick conceptions fo elaborately 
formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
a delivery, do yet, in the iifue, mifcarry and prove 
abortive. South's Sermcrs. 

His wife wrifcarricd ; but'the abortion proved a 
female fotus. Pope and Arbuthnot. 

You have proved yourfcif more tender of an- 
other's embrios, than the fondet mothers are of 
their own; for you have preterved every thing that 
L mifcarried of. Pope. 

Misverua’ NE: nofo [mifcellaneus, Lat. 
his is corrupted into mafilin or mef- 
lin.] Mixed corn; as, wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of ufe to make fome mifcellane 
in corn; as if you fow a few beans with wheat, ` 
your wheat will be the better. - Bacon's. Nar. Hif. 

MISCELLANEOUS, adj. [mifcellaneus, 
Lat.] Mingled ; compofed of various 
kinds. 

Being m'fcellancous in many things, he is to be 
received with fufpicion; for fuch as amafs all. re- 
lations muft err in fome, and without offence be 
unbelieved in many. Brown. 

And what the people but a herd confus'd, 

A mijfcellanecus rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd fcarce worth the 
piaife. Milton's Par. Reg. 
MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS. 2. f. [from mif- 
cellaneous. | Compofitionof various kinds. 
MI’sCELLANY. adj. [mifcellaneus, Lat.] 
Mixed of various kinds. 

The power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of mifcc/lany forces of all na- 
tions. Bacone 

M1'scELLANY. n.f. A mafs formed out 
of various kinds. 

I acquit myfelf of the prefumption of having 
lent my name to recommend mi/ccl/anies or works 


of other men. Pope. 
When they have join’d their pericranies, 
Out fkips a book of mifcellanies. Swifte 


To Misca‘st. w.a. [mis and caft.] To 


take a wrong account of. 

Men mifcaf their days; forin their age they de- 
duce the account not from the day of their birth, 
but the year of our Lord wherein they were born. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Miscua’ncg. 2. f [mis and ‘chance. } 

Ill luck ; ill fortune; misfortune ; mif- 
hap. 

The lady Cecropia fent him to excufe the mif- 
chance of her beafts ranging in that dangerous fort. 

Sidney. 

Extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf 
with a great lady, by which occafion fhe had 
ftumbled upon fuch mifchances as were little for 
the honour of her family. Sidneys 

View thefe letters, full of bad mifchance : 

France is revolted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
à Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come mifchante between us twain. 
Shakefpeare. 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of deipifing 
aman but fome fault chargeable upon him; and 
nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in a 
man’s power to prevent» otherwife it is a man’s 
unhappinels, his mifcbance or calamity, but not his 
fault. outhe 


S 
S 2 MISCHIEF. 


M IS. 


MIS 


MISCHIEF. z. f- [mefchef, old French.) f} To Miscóoncsrveiww a. [mis and ton- 


1, Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and in- 
jurioufly done. 

The law in that cafe punifheth the thought; 
for better is a mifcoief than an inconvenience. 

Sperfer on Ireland. 

Come you muith’ring minifters ! 

Wherever in your fightiefs fubftances 
You wait on nature's wifes. Shake'p. Macbeth. 

Thy tongue devifeth mifcbicfs. Pfal. tii. 2. 

Was I the caufe of mifcbi: , or the man 
Whofe lawlefs luft the fatal war began? Dryden. 

2. [ll confequence ; vexatious affair. 

States callin foreigners to affit them againfta 
common enemy ; but the mifcbi:f was, thefe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy was 
fubducd. Swift. 

To MI'SCHIEF. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To hurt; to harm ; to injure. 

If the greateft “inward heat be not fweetened by 
meeknefs, or not governed by prudence, can it 
bring to our fouls any benefit? rather it mifchiefs 
them. x Spratt s Scrmons. 

MI1'SCHIEFMAKER. 0. fe [from mifchief 
and make.) One whoicaufes mifchief. 

Mı'sSCHIEF-MAKING: adj. Caufing harm. 

Come not thou with mifckief-making beauty, 
To interpofe between us, look not on him. Rowe. 

Mrscuievous, adje [from mifchief.] 

1. Harmful; hurtful; deftructive; noxi- 
ous; pernicious; injurious; wicked: 
ufed both of perfons and things. 

This falfe, wily, doubling difpofition is intole- 
rably mifchiewous to fociety. South's Sermons. 

I'm but a half-ftrain'd villain yet; 

But mongrel mifchirvous. Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded moft of his fer- 
vants, telling them that their mafter was run mad; 
that he had difinherited his heir, and was going to 
fettle his eftate upon a parifh-boy ; that if he did 
not look after their mafter he wouid do fome very 
mifchievous thing. Arbutknot`s Hif. of F- Bull. 

2. Spiteful; malicious. Minfworth. 

Mi‘scRievousLy. adv. [from mi/chief.] 
Noxioufly; hurtfully ; wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To fweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden’d felon took: a pride 
To work more mifcbievoufly low, 

And plundered firft, and then deftroy’d. Dryden. 

Mr’scurevousness. n. f. [from mifchiev- 
ous.) Hurtfulnefs ; pernicioufnefs ; wick- 
ednefs. 

Compare the harmleffnefs, the tendernefs, the 
modefty, and the ingenuous pliablenefs, which is 
in youth, with the mifelieveufnefs, the lynets, the 
craft, the impudence, the falfehoad, and the con- 
firmed obftinacy found in an aged, long-praCtifed 
finner. South's Sermens. 

Mi’scipre. adj. [from mifceo, Latin.] 
Poifibie to be mingled. 

Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which ‘come over 
in diftillations, not inflammable, mifcible with wa- 
tere Arbuthnot. 

MisciTa TIon. n.f. [mis and citation. ] 
Unfair or falfe quotation. 

Being charged with mifcitation and unfair deal- 
ing, it was requifite to fy fomething ; honefty is 
a tender point. y Collier. 

To Mıscıi'TE. v. a. [mis and cite.] , ‘Vo 

_ quote wrong. F 

Miscra iM. u.f. [misand claim.] Mif- 
taken claim. 

Error, mifclaim, and forgetfulnefs, become fuitors 
for fome remifhion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

MISCOMPUTA TION. #2. f. (mis and com- 
putation.) Falfe reckoning. 

' Jt was a general misfortune and mifomputation'of 
that time, that the party had fo good an opinion 
ei their own reputation and intereste Clarendon. 


ceive.]} ‘To misjudge; to have a falfe 


notion of. à i 
Ne let falfe whifpers, breeding hidden fears, 


Break gentle tleep with mifeemceived doubt. Spenfer. | 


Our endeavour ‘is not fo .much to overthrow 
them with whom we contend, as to yield them 
juft and reafonable  caufes of thofe things, which, 
for want of due confideraticn heretofore, they-if- 
conceived. . Hecker. 
| Mifesnceived! Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy., Stak» Hen. VI. 

Misconce iT. tnd: [mis and. con- 
MISCONCEPTION. ceit, and. concep- 
tion.) Fale opinion; wrong notion. 

The other, which inftead of it we are required to 
accept, is only by crror and mifconccit named the 
ordinance of Jefus Chrift: novone proof being as 
yet brought forth, whereby. it may. clearly appear 
to be fo in very deed. ookcre 

lt cannot be that our knowledge fhould be other 
than'an heap of mifconception and error. Glanville. 

Great errors and dangers -refult out of a mifcon- 
ception of the names of things. Harexy on Confump. 

It will be a great fatisfaction to fee thofe pieces 
of moft ancient hittory, which have been chiefly 
preferved in fcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
from thofe mifconceptions or mifreprefentations 
which made them fit uneafy upon the fpirits even 
of the beft men. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

MISCONDUCT. n. f. [mis and condué.] 
IN! behaviour ; i}! management. 

They are induftrioufly proclaimed and aggravated 
by fuch as.are guilty or innocent of tbe fame flips 
or mifcorduéls in their own behaviour. _ Addifon. 

It highly concerned them\to sefe&, how great 
obligations both the memory of their paft mifcon- 
duéi, ‘and their prefent advantages, laid on them, 
to walk with care and circum{peétion. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
To Misconpu‘ct. v. a. [mis and con- 
dudt.] ‘To manage amifs; to carry on 
wrong. i 
MI1ISCONJECTURE. n, f. [mis and conjec- 
ture.| A wrong guefs. 

I hope they will’plaafibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly corre&t our mifcorjcftures. Brown. 

To Misconje’CTuRE. v. a. [mis and con- 
jefure | To guefs wrong. 

Misconstru cTion. 2./. [mis and con- 
JruGion.} Wrong interpretation of 
words or things. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter very lately 
Toftrike at me upon his mifcenfiru€tion, 

When he conjun@, and flatt'ring nis difpleafure, 
Tript me behind. , Shakefp. King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a 
mifecnfiruéiion of the fymbolical expreflion. Brown. 

Thofe words were very weakly inferted where 
they are fo liable to mifconfiruétion. Stilling fleet, 


Jo Misco’nstrue. v.a. [mis and con- 
frue.| To interpret wrong. 

That which by right. expofition buildeth up 
Chriftian faith, being mifconftrued, breedeth error ; 
between true and falle conftruction the difference 
reafon muit thew. Hooker. 

We would have had, you heard 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons ; 
That you might well have fignified the fame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Mifconfirue us in him. Shakefpeare’s Rich. U1. 


Many of the unbelieving Hfraclities would have 


mifgonftrued thia ftory of raankind. Raleigh. 
Do not, great Sir, mifconfrur his intent, 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himfelf by neceffary war. Dryden. 
A virtuous “emperor was much affliétcd to find 
his actions mifconfirued and defam'd by a party. 
Addifon. 
MISCONTI NUANCE., n. f. [mis and con- 


tiauance.} Cefiation; intermifion. 


MIS 


To Misco’unser. voa. [mis and coua- 
Jel.) To advife wrong. 

* Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things mifecunfelicd muft needs mifwend. 

i e d Spenfere 
ToMiscount. wv. a. [mefcounter, Fr. 
mis and count.) Fo reckon wrong. 
MI'SCREANCE. )on. /. [from mefcreance 
Mr’scrEANCY. or mefcroiance, Fr.] 
_Unbelief; falfe faith; adherence to a 
falfe religion. 

If thou_wilt renounce thy mifercance, s 
And my, true liegeman yield thyfelf for ay, 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. _ Spenfere 

Themore ulusl caufes of deprivation are, murder, 
man-flaughter, herefy, mij/creancy, atheifm, fimony. 

P Ayliffe. 

MI’'SCREANT. n.f. [me/creant, Fr.) 

1. One that holds:a falle faith; one who 
believes in falfe gods.\, 

Their prophets juftly condemned them as an 
adulterous feed, and a wicked: generation of mif- 
creants, which had forfaken the living God. Hookcre 

2. A vile wretch. : 
Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou fwear'ft thy gods in vain. x 
=O vaffal! mifcreant!  Sbhakefpeare's King Lear. 

Af extraordinary lenity. proves ineffectual, thole 
mifcreants ought to be made fenfible that our con- 
ftitution is armed with force. Addison's Frecboldere 

Miscreate. ) adj. [mis and created.) 

Miscrea TED, § © Formed: unnaturally 
or illegitimately; made as by ablunder . 
of nature. ) 

Then made he head againft his enemies, 

And Ymner flew or Logris mifereate. Fairy Queene 

Eftfoons he took that mifcreated fairy 
And that falfe other fprite, on whom he fpread 

A feeming body of the fubtile air. Spenferm 

God forbid, my lord, 
That you fhould fathion, wreft, or bow your read 
ing 3 ; 
With opening titles m'fereate, whofe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
Shakefpearce 
Mispe’ep. #. f. [mis and, deed.) Evil 
action. : 
O God, 
If thou wilt be aveng’d on my mijdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shake{peare. 
Evils, which our own mifdceds have wrought. 
Milton 
Chas'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd, 
For foul mifdesds were punifhments too mild. 
Dryd&n. 
Jo Mispp’em. v. a. [mis and deem.] To 
judge ill of; to miftake. 

All unweeting an énchanter bad 
His fenfe abus'd, and made him to mifdcem 
My loyalty, not fuch as it did feem. Fairy Queene 

Belides, were we unchangeable in will, 

And of a wit that nothing could mi/deem ; 
Equal to God, whofe wifdom thineth fill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves etteem. Davicse 
To MispEME AN. v. a. [mis and demean.} 
To behave ill. 
From. frailty 
And want of widom, you, that beft fhould teach us, 
Have mifdemean'd yourlelf.. Slake'p. Henry VUI. 
MISDEMEANOR. a. f- [mis and demean.} 
Offence ; ill behaviour; fomething lefs 
than an atroeious crime. 

The houfe of commons have only power to cen- 
fure the members of their vwn houtes in point.of 
election or mifdimecnors in or towards that houiè. 

Bacone 

It is no real difgrace to the chur:h merely to lafe 
her privileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or 
mifdemcanor.» Scurbs 

Thefe could never have touched the head, or 

stopped 
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_ for which the punishment was feat. : Woodward. 
Mispevo rion. w. /. [mis and devotion. ] 
+= Mittaken piety. i 

A place, where miffevotion frames 
A thoufand prayers to faints, whofe very names 

The church knew not, beak knows not yet. 

P a Denne. 
Mispret. x. f. [mis and diet.] Impro- 
per food. 

‘A dropfy through his fleth did flow, 

„> Which by mifdict daily greater grew. Fairy Queen. 

Jo MispistinGuisn. V. a. [mis and 

i diftinguifh.] ‘To make wrong diftinc- 
tions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is_none, 
| becau we diftinguifh where wa fhould not, it 
“may not be denied that we mifliflixzuifo. Hooker. 
To Misno. v. a. [mis and do.} ‘Todo 
_ wrong; to commit. 

Atford’me place to thew what recompence 

T'wards thee i intend for what I have mifione. 

i | Milton. 
To Misno. vans To commit faults. 
osdd. * Try the erring foul 

Not wilfully mifdcig, but unaware 

Miged. Miltun’s Paradife Regain'd. 

I have mifdne, and J endure the fmart, 

Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryd. 

Mispo’er. 2. fJ. [from mi/do.] An of- 

„© fender ;-à criminal ; a malefadtor. 

» | (Were they not containcd in duty with a fear of 
law, which infli€eth tharp punifhments to mifzsers, 
no mam fhould enjoy any thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Mrapo inc. x. f. [from mifdo.] Offence; 
deviation from right. 

The worft is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as 
we keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, 
and out of our own view, without any awe of that 
ali-feeing eye that obferves all our sijdoirgs. 

] L'Efirange. 

To Misoo“UBT. v. a [mis and doube.) 

~ To fufpe& of deceit or danger. 

It the only ~ifi’eutted me, J were in heaven; for 
quickly 1 would bring fufficient affurance. Sidney. 

I do not mifvoubt my wife, but I would be loth 

* toturn them both tcgether; aiman may be too 

A confident. Sbakefpeare. 
| The bird that hath been limed in a buth, 

With trembling wings mifdoubtetb every buth; 
. Andi, the`haplefs male to one {weet bird,, 

Have now the fatal objet in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and 


3 kiil'd. Shake/peare's Henry VI. 
= >» — If you mifcuée me that Iam not fhe, 
4 I know not how 1 fhail affure you farther. Sbakefp. 
p To believe his wiles my truth can move, 
‘ Is to mifloube my reafon or my love. Dryden. 

Misno UBT. n. f. [mis and doubt.) 

J. Sufpicion of crime or danger. 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

A As his mifd:ubts prefent occafion 


His foes are fo enrooted witb his friends, 
~ That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
__ He doth unfaften fo and thake a friend. Sbake/p. 
2 Irrefolution:; hefitation. 
A York, fteel thy fearful thoughts, 


a And change mifdcubr to refolution. 


_A Sbhakefpcare. 
MISE. a. f.(French.}] Ifue. Law term. 


Whee va à Dia. 
To MisemPio’y. vu. a. [mis and employ. } 
_ ‘Lo ule to wrong purpotes. 

Theisefrugal fathers gains they mifemploy, 
And turn itoipoint and pearl, and-ev'ry tema'e toy. 
Dryden. 


of others. Locke. 
s That vain and foolith hope, which is mifem- 
£ t/g-d on temporal objects, produces many forrows. 
: Mddion's Speflatir. 


flopped the fource of. thefe unhappy mifdemeanors,’ 
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They grew diffolute and prophane: and by mif- 
employing the advantages which God had thrown 
into their lap, provoked him to withdraw them. 

Atterbury. 
MISEN PLOYMENT om. f. [mis and em- 
floyment.) Improper application. 

An improvident expence, and milemployment of 
their time and faculties. Ha‘e's Origin of Mankind. 

Mi’scr. 2. f. [mifer, Latin. | 
1. A wretched perfon; one overwhelmed 
with calamity. 

Do not difdain to carry with you the woful words 
of a mifcr now defpairing ; neither be afraid to ap- 
pear before her, bearing the bafe title of the fender. 

Sidney. 

I with that it may not prove fome ominoas fore- 
token of misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer 
aslam. | Sidney. 

Fair fon of Mars, that feek -with warlike fpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourfelf to make, 
Vouchfafe to ftay your fteed tor humble mifer's 

fake. Spenfer. 
z..A wretch; a mean fellow. 

Decrepit mifer ! bafe ignoble wretch ! 

I am defcended of a gentler blood.  § Shake/peare. 

3. A wretch covetous to extremity; one 
who in wealth makes himnfelf miferable 
by the fear of poverty. This is the only 
fenfe now in ufe. i 

Though fhe be dearer to my foul than reft 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold, 

Rather thin wrong Caftalio I'd forget her. Otway. 

No filver faints by dying mifers giv'n, 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav'n ; 

Bur fuch plain roofs as piety could raife, 

And only vocal with the Maker's praife. Pope. 
Mi‘seeaBe. adj. [miferable, Fr. mijer, 

Lat. } 


1. Unhappy ; calamitous; wretched. 
O nation miferable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody {cepter'd ! 
When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Mott mifcrable is the defire that's glorious. 
Shakefpeare. 

What's more miferable than difcontent? Sbakefp. 

There will be a future ftate, and then how mijer- 
able is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 

Sour. 

What hopes delude thee, miferab/eman ? Dryden. 

2. Wretched; worthlefs. 

Mijerable comforters are ye all, Job, xvi. 2. 

3- Culpably parfimonious; ftingy. In 
low language. 

4. Defpicable ; wretched ; mean: as, a 
mi‘erable per/on. 

Mi'serapt.eness. x. f. [from miferable.} 
State of mifery. 

Mi’seraBry. adv. [from miferable.] 

t. Unhappily ; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them 
quarrelled, one of which was flain, and the other 
hanged for it; the third drowned himfelf; the 
fourth, though rich, came to beg his bread ; and 
the fifth was miferably ftabbed to death. — Sourbh. 

2. Wretchedly; meanly. 

As the love I bear you makes me thus invite 
you, fo the fame love makes me afhamed to bring 
you to a place where you fhall be fo, not fpoken 
by ceremony but by truth, miferaé/y entertained. 

Sidney. 

3. Covetoufly. Ainfworth. 

}Mi'sery. n.f. [miferia, Latin; mifere, 
French. ] 


oY, takingthings. upon’ trutts mifemploy their | 1» Wretchednefs ; unhappinels. 
» power by lazily enflaving their.minds to the uidtates/ 


My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with mifery.  Sbakefpeare. 
Happinefs, in its full extent, is the utmoft plea- 
fuse we are capable of, and misery the mite dl A 
Ockes 
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Perhaps it may be found: more eafy to forget the 
language than to part entirely with thofe tempers 
which we learnt in mifery. Law. 
. Calamity ; misfortune ; caufe of mi- 
fery. ` 

When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We Yearcely think our miferies our foes. Shake/p. 

The gods from heav'n furvey the fatal ftrife, 
And mourn the miferics of human life. Dryden 
3. [From mifer.} Covetoufnefs.; avarice. 

Not in ule. Mifer now fignifies' not 

an unbappy, but a cowerous man; yet 

mifery now fignifies not covercufnefs but 

unhappine/s. 

He look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck ©’ th’ world: he covets lefs 
Than mifcry itself would give. Skake!peare’s Coriol. 

In a tabrick of forty thoufand pounds charge, I 
w:th thirty pounds laid out before in an exa&t mo- 
del; for a littie mifery may eafily breed fome ab- 
furdity of greater charge. Wotton. 

Misestre’em. n: fe [mis and eftecm. | 
Diftegard; flight. - 

To Mista'sHION. v. æ. [mis and fafbion.} 
To form wrong. 

A thing in reafon impoffible thorough their mif- 
Safbionsd preconceit, appeared unto them no lefa 
certain, than if nature had written it in the very 
foreheads of all the creatures of God.  Hakewil/. 

To Misro'RM. v. a. [mis and form.) To 
put in an ill form. 

His monftrous fcalp down to his tecth it tore, 
And' that misformed hape mithaped more. Spenfere 

Misrortune. n. f. [mis and fortune. ] 
Calamity ; ill luck ;- wantof good for- 
tune. 

Fortune thus “gan fay, mifery and misfortune is- 

all one, 
And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. 
Sidney. 

What world’s delight, or joy of living fpeech, 
Can heart fo plung’d in fea of forrows deep, 

And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach ? 

Sperfere 
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Confider why the change was wrought, 

You’ll find it his misfortune; not his fault. Addifor. 

To Misci've. v. a. [misand give.] ‘To 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confi» 
dence. Ie is ufed always with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

As Henry's Iate prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich-- 

mond ; 
So doth my heart wi/give me in thefe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. 
Shake/peares- 

This is ftrange! Who hath got the right Anne? 
My heart mifgives me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of We- 

Yet oft his heart divine of fomothing ill `. 
Mifgave kim. Milten. 

His heart mifgave bim, that thefe were fo- many: 
meeting-houfes; but, upon communicating his fuf- 
picions, I foon made him'eafy. Addifon’s Freebol. 

Miscrvinc.z./. [from mi/give.] Doubts. 
diftruft. 

If a confcience thus qualified and informed, be 
not the meafure by which a man may take a true 
eitimate of his abfotution, the finner is left in the 
plunge af infinite doubts, fufpicions, and mif- 
givings, both as to the meafures of his prefent 
duty, and the final iffues of his future reward. 

S:urbe 

To Misco’vern. v: a. [mis and govern] 

To govern ill; to adminifter unfaith- 
fully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had mif 
governed the ftate, and inverted his treafures to his 
own ule. Knolles. 


MISGOVERNED. adj. [from mi/govern. ] 


Rude ; uncivilized. 
Rude, 
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Rude, mifgovern`d hands, from window taps, 
Threw duft and rubbith on King Richard's head. 
Shakefp are. 
Misco’verxance. m. f. [mis and govern- 
ance.) Irregularity. 
Thy mufe'tos Tong Aymbere:h in forrowing, 
Luiled afleep through love's mifgowirnance. Sperfer. 
Misco'vernment. m. f. [mis and go- 
vernn:ent.] 
t> JI adminiftration of publick affairs. 
Men lay the blame of thofe evils whereof they 
know uot the ground, upon public mijgswerrm nt. 
Raleigh's Ejjays. 


e. Ill management. 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been 
fo undifciplined, as to leave them unfurnithed of 
fill to fpend their time; but moft miferable, if 
fuch mifgovernment and unikilfulnels mske them 
fall into vicious company. : Taylor. 

3. Irregularity ;. inordinate behaviour. 

There is not chaftity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 
Tam forry for thy much mifgovernment. Shakefp. 

Miscur’pance. n. f. [mis and guidance.) 
Falfe direction. 

‘Phe Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty- 
rft of March for the finding out of Eafter: which 
has caufed the mifguidance from the fun which 
we lie under in reipeét of Eafter, and the move- 
able feafts. Helder on Time. 

Whofoever deceives a man, makes him ruin 
himfelf; and by caufing an error in the great 
guide of his ations, his judgment, he caufes an 
error in his choice, the mifeuidance of which 
muft naturally engagc him to his deftru€tion. South. 

YoMiscuipe. v. a. [mis and guide.) To 
direct ill ; to lead the wrong way. 

Hunting after arguments to'make good one fide 
of a queftion, and wholly to negleét thofe which 
favour the other, is wilfully to mifguide the under- 
ftanding ; and is fo far from giving truth its due 
value, that it wholly debdafes it. Locke. 

Mifguided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 

Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. 

Of all the caufes which confpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mifguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ftrongeft bias rules 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 

Mista’p. 2.f. [mis and sap.} Lilchance ; 
il] luck ; calamity. 

To: tell you what miferable mifhaps fell to the 
young prince of Maccdon his coufin, I fhould too 
much fill yowr ears with ftrange horrours. Sidney. 

Since we are thus far entered into the confidera- 
tion of her mifhaps, tell me, have there been any 
more fuch tempefts wherein the bath thus wretch- 
edly been wrecked ? Sper fer. 

Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength, 

And matter thefe mifhaps with patient might. Spen, 

Rome's readicft champions, repofe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mifbaps. Shakefp. 

It cannot be 
But that fuccefs attends him: if mifbap, 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punithment, or your revenge. Milton. 
If the wortt of ail mifhaps hath fallen, 
Speak ; for he could not die unlike himéelf. * 
Denbam. 
Mi’sumasn. a. f. Ainfw. A low word. 
A mingle or hotch-potch. 
To Misinre’r. v. a. [mis and infer.] 
To infer wrong. 

Neftorius teaching rightly, that God and man 
are diftinét natures, did thereupon mifinfer, that in 
Chrift thofe natures can- by no conjun@ion make 
one perfon. Hooker. 

To Misinrorm. wv. a. [mis and inform.] 
To deceive'by falfe accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and 
hot as that wicked Simon had mifinfor med. 

2 Mac. ille I Jo 
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By no meane truit to vaur fervants, who miflead 
you, or mifinform you; che reproach will lie upon 
yourlclt. Bacon. 


Bid her well beware, 
Left by fome fair appearing good furpriz'd, 
She dictate falfe; and mifnform the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton. 
MISINFORMATION. n, f. [from mifin- 
Jorm.)  Falfe intelligence; falfe ac- 


counts. 

Let not fuch be difcouraged as deferve well, by 
mijinformation of others, perhaps out of envy or 
treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces again(t an infulting baienefs, 
when backed with greatnefs, and fet on by mifin- 

ormation. Scuth's Sermins. 
o MisitnTe RPRET. V. a. [mis and in- 
terpret.) ‘To explain to a wrong fenfe, 


or wrong intention. 

The gentle reader reits happy to hear the worthieft 
works mifinterpreted, the cleareft actions obfcurcd, 
and the innocenteft life traduced. Ben Fonjon. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be 
feveral paffages mifquoted and mifntcrpreted. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Misjo'1n. w. a. [mis and join.} To 
join unfitly or improperly, 

In reafon's abfence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining, fhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams ; 
Iil-matching words, and deeds, long pait, or late. 
Milton. 

Luther, more miftaking what he read, 

Miypoins the facred body with the bread. Dryden. 
To Misyu’pGe. v. n. [mis and judge.) 
To form falfe opinions ; to judge ill. 

You misjudge ; i 
You fee through love, and that deludes your fight ; 
As, what is ftraight, feems crooked through the 
watcr. * Dryden. 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he 
breeds offence to his weak and misjudging neighbour. 

Aerbury. 
Infenfate! 
Too long misjudging have I thought thee wife, 
But fure relentiefs folly fteels thy breaft. Pepe. 
To Misyu’pce. v. a. To miltake; to 
judge ill of. 

Where we misjudge thet matter, a mifcarriaze 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranfported 
by pride,-our ruin lies at our own door. L'Efran. 

Yo Misr åy. wv. a. [mis and /ay.} ‘To 
lay in a wrong place. 

Mean time my worthy wife our arms miflay'd, 
And from beneath my head my fword convey'd. 

Dryden. 

The fault is generally miflaid upon nature; and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of-a due improvement. 

Locke. 

If the butler be the tell-tale, miffay a fpoon, fo 

as he may never find it. Swift's Rules to Servants. 


Mista’ver. a. f. [from miflay.] One 
that puts in the wrong place. 

The miflayer of a mere {tone is to blame’: but 
the unjuft judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when he defineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

To Miste’ap. vw. a. preterite and part. 
paflive mifled [mis and lead.) To guide 
a wrong way ; to betray to mifchief or 
miftake. 

Take, oh take thofe lips away, 

That fo fweetly were forfworn ; 

And thofe eyes, the break of day, 

Lighte that do miflead the morns Shakefpeares 

Poor mifled men! your ftates are yet worthy pity. 
If you would hear, and change your favage minds, 
Leave to be mad. Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 

Truft not fervants who miflzad or mifinform you. 

Bacon. 
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O thievith night, 
Why fhould’tt thou but for fome felonious en, _ 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars, © 
That nature hung in heay'n, and fili'd their la:nps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the miffed and lonely traveller? 
What can they teach and not miflead: 
Ignorant of themfelves, of God much more ? 
Milton. 
Thou who haft taught me to forgive the ill, 
And recompenfe, as friends, the good mijledy 
If mercy be a precept of thy wiil, x 
Return that mercy on thy fervant’s head. Dryden. 
The imagination, which is of fimple percep- 
tion, doth never of itfelf, and dire@tly, miflcad us; 
yet it is the almoft fatal means of our deception. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of 
real blifs, thé fame neceffity efiablithes fufpence, 
and fcrutiny of cach fucceffive defire, whether t 
fatisfaction of it does not interfere’ with our true 
happinefs, and miflead us from it. Locke. 
“Tis hard to fay, if greater want of {kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill : 
But of the two lefs dang*rous is th’ offence ALA 
To tire our patience, than miflead our fenfe. Pope. 
MISLE'ADER. 2. f. [from miflead.} One 
that leads to ill. el 
When thou doft hear I am as I have been, - 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft, | 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 
Till then I banifh thee on pain of death, 
As I have done the reft of my mijieaders. Shakefp. 
They hitve difclaimed and abandoned thofe he- 
retical phantafies touching our Saviour, whe-ein 
by their mifleaders they had been anciently plunged. 
Brerewood on Languages. 
To Misui‘ke. vw. a. [mis and dike.) ‘Lo 
difapprove; to be not pleafed with; 
It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his 
doings, or mifliked the effe& of his doings. Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but 
Aquinas, who mifliked this opinion, followed a 
worfe. Raleigh. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 
If thou miflike him, thou conceiv'ft him not. 
Herbert. 
Misuixe. a. f. [from the verb.] Dif- 
approbation ; diftafte. 
Setting your fcorns and your miffike afide, 
Tell me tome reafon, why the lady Gray ~ ` 
Should not become my wife. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Their angry geftures with miflike difclofe, 
How much his f{peech offends their noble ears. 
Fairfax. 
MISLIKER, 2. f. [from miffike.) “One 
that difapproves. h 
Open flatterers of great men, privy miflikers of 
good men, fair fpeakers with {miling countenances. 
l Af bem. 
Mi'sten. #. f. [corrupted from mi/cel- 
lane.| ‘Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
They commonly fow thofe lands with wheat, 
mijlen, and barley. Mortimer’s Hufbandry 
To Miske. v. n. [from mif.] To rain 
in imperceptible drops,- like a thick 
mit: properly miffle. 
Ynough, thou mourned haft, 
Now ginnes to mizzle, hie we homeward faft. ||” 
. Spenfer. 
The very {mall drops of a mifling rain defcending 
through a freezing air, do each of them fhoot into 
one of thofe figured icicles. Grew? Cofmol. 
This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, 
or, if the vapours more copioufly. afcend, they 
are condenfed into mifling, or into showers of {mall 
rain, falling in numerous, thick, {mall drops. ` 
f Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeology. 
In mifling days when I my threfher heard, =~ 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay's Pofre 
To Misut've, v n, [mis and lize.) To 
live ill, | 


Afilton. 


. 
oe 


Should 
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© Should not thilke God; that gave him that good y 
Eke cherith his child if in his ways:he ftood, 
o Forif Searle in leudnets and luft, 
Little boots ali the wealth and the truft. Spenfer. 
Jo Misma NAGE nU. a. [misand manage.] 
To manage ill. 
- The debates of prince uncils wou!d be in 
danger to be mifmanaged, thofe who have a 
© great ftroke in them are not always perfectly know- 
ing inthe forms of fyllogifm: Locke. 
MISMANAGEMENT. n. f. [mis and ma- 


-= nagement.) 1l management; ill con- 
Mpeg) i maine 


T x is mijnanagemert more than want of abilities, 
ry tt ~ 


at ery 


mza have reafon to complain of in thofe that 
ditterve? yee o Licke. 
i pehe falls of fav'rites, pròje&ts of the great, 

W Of old mi managimeni:, taxations new, 

Ail neither wholly falfe, nor wholly truce Pope. 
~FoMisma’ex. v. a: [mis and mark.] To 
mark with the wrong token. 

Things are mijmarked in contemplation and life 

__ for want of application or integrity. Collier. 
Jo MISMATCH. v. a. [mis and match.) 
_ | ‘Fo match unfuitably. 

” What at my years forfaken! had I 

„Ugly, or old, mifmarebt to my detives, 

My natural defects had taught me 

Torfet me down contented. 

Jo Misna Me: v.a. [misand name.] To 

_ call by the wrong name. 

~ They make one man's fancies, or perhaps fail- 

ings, confining laws to others, and convey them 
as fuch to their fucceeders, who are bold to mif- 
ranie all unob{equioufnels to their incogitancy, pre- 
famption. A Boyle or Calurs. 

MISNO'MER. n. f. [French.] In law, 
an indiétment, or any other aét vacated 
by a wrong name. f 

To MisoEsE RVE. v. a. [mis and cbferve.} 
Not to obferve accurately. 

_ * © They underflard it as early as they do language ; 

ands if Dmifob-rve nor, they love to be treated as 

-~ rational creatures fooner than is imagined. Lacie. 
MirsoGamist. n. f. [acò and yxp0,.] 

A marriage hater, 

Mrso’cyry. n S [ure and yum. ] Ha- 
= tred of women. 

Jo Miso'rRDER. v. a. [mis and order.] 


jo. Tf the child mifs either in forgetting a word, or 
ter frown. Ajckam. 
_, Yet few of them come to any great age, by rea- 
* fon of their mifirdered life when they were young. 
: . Afckam. 
> The time miforder‘d doth in common fenie 
"Crowd us, and cruth us to this monftrous form, 
_ Yo hold ‘our fatety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
LSO EDER. n. f. [from the verb.] Irre- 
ilarity ; diforderly proceedings. 
E hen news was brought to Richard the Second, 
A that his uncies, who fought to reform the mi/orders 
us Counfellors, were affembled in a wood near 
unto the court, he merrily.demanded of one Sir Hugh 
, 2 Linne, who had been a good military man, but 
as then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, what 
he wouid advife him to do? Iffue out, quoth Sir 
Hugh, and flay them every mother’s fon; and 
pies thou hat fo done, thou haft killed all the 
faithful friends thou haft in England. Camden. 
ith > ; . 
SORDERLY. adj. [from miforder.| Ir- 
O ps unlawful. 
_ His over-much fearing of you-drives him to feek 
“Gene mifsrderly hift, to be helped by fome other 
book, Gr to be prompted by fome other fcholar. 
AS ied Ajckam's Schoolmaftcr. 
[mis and feell.] To 


ce MispeL. v. a. 
Spell wrong. 
„She became a profeft enemy to the arts and 


Southern. | 


` To conduét ill; to:manage irregularly. | 


mifordering the fentence, 1 would not have the maf- | 


MIS 


fciences, and fcarce ever wrote a letter to him 
without wilfully mifpelling his name. — Spestator- 


To Mispe’np. v.a. preterite and part. 

-palve mi/pent. [mis and /pend. | 

1. To {pend ill ; to walle ; to confume to 
no purpofe; to throw away. 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doch a man mi/pend 
the better part of life in? In fcattering compli- 
ments, tendering vifits, gathering and venting 
news. Ben Fonfon's Dijcovery. 

Let him now endeavour to redcem what he hath 
mifpent by employing more of that leifure in this 
duty for the future. Duty of Maun. 

Firft guilty confcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then fharp' remorfe fhoots out her angry {ting ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ftrife, 
Upbraid the long mifpent, luxurious life. Dryden. 

I this writer's want of fenfe arraign, 

Treat all his empty pages with difdain, 
And think a grave reply mi/pent and vain. 
Blackmore. 

He who-has lived with the greateft cãfe will find, 
upon a review of his time, that he has fomething 
to redeem ; but he who has mifpent much has fill 
a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wifc men retrieve, a3 far as they are able, every 
mifpent or unprofitable hour which has flipped from 
them. Regers. 

2. Towafte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Now let the arched knife their thirty limbs 

` Diffever, for the genial moitture due 
To apples, otherwife mifpends itfelf 
In barren twigs. Philips. 
Mispenper. n.f. [from mi/pend.] One 
who fpends il! or prodigally. 
=L fufpect the excellency of tiofe men’s parts who 
are diiloiute, and carclefs mif/penders of their time. 
Norris. 


IMISPERSUA SION. n. f. [mis.and perfua- 


fion.) Wrong notion ;_falfe opinion. 
Some milperfuafcns concerning the divine attri- 
butes tend to the corrupting men’s manners. 
Decay of Piety. 
To Misrua‘ce. v. a. [mis and place.] To 
putin a wrong place. 
I'll have this crown of mine cut from my 
fhoulders, 
Before I'll fee the crown fo foul mifplac’d. Shake’. 
What litile arts govern the world | we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 5 
When fervice but mi/p/ac’a, or love miftaken, 
Performs the work. Denbam’s Sophy. 
isà man betrayed by fuch agents as he employs ? 
He miplac:d his confidence, took hypocrify for 
fizelity, and fo relied upcn the fervices of a pack 
of villains. South. 
Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, 
who could no way forefee the efet! = Arterbury. 


| 7 l . 
To Mispoinr. v. a. [mis and point. } 


To confule fentences by wrong punétua- 
tion. 

To Miıiserri'se. v.a. Sometimes it fig- 
nifies miftlaken, from, the French verb 
me/prendre; fometimes undervalued or 
diidained, from the French verb me- 
prifer. Hanmer. It is in both fenfes 
wholly ebfolete. 

1. ‘To miftake. 

You {pend your pafficn on a mi/pris'd mood ; 
I am not guiity of Lyfander’s blood. 
l Skakefpeare. 
2e To flight; to feorn ; to defpife. 
He's fo much in the heart of the world, and 
efpecially of my own people who bet know him, 
that I am altogether mi pried. Skok. As you like it. 
Pluck indignation cn thy head ; 
By the milprifing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. Shake/peare. 
Mispai’ston. 2. f. [from mifprife. } 
1. Scorn; contempt. Not in ufe. 


MIS 
Here take her hand, 
Proud feornful boy, unworthy this good gift ! 
That doth in vile mi/prificn fhackle up 
My love, and her deiert. Shakefpeare. 
2. Miftake; mifconception. Not in ufe. 
Thou-haft miftaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on tome true love's fight; 
Of thy miiprifion muft perforce enfue 
Some truc love turn`d, and not a falfe turn’d true. 
Shake/peares 

We fecl fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, 
and herein is no cheat or mifprificm ; it iv’ truly fo, 
and our fenfe concludes nothing of its rife. 

Glarville’s Scepfis. 
3. [In common law.] It fignifies negleét, 
negligence, or overfight. Mifprifion of 
treafon is the concealment, or not dif- 
clofing, of known treafon: for the which 
the offenders are to fuffer imprifonment 
during the king’s pleafure, lofe their 
goods and the profits of their lands 
during their lives. Mi/prifion of fe- 
lony, is the letting any perion, com- 
mitted for treafon or felony, or fufpicion 
of either, to go before he be inditted. 
Covel. 
To Mispropo’rtTion. v. a. [mis and 
proportion.| ‘To join without due pro- 
portion. 
Mısrro uD: adj. [mis-and proud.} Vi- 
tloufly proud. Obfolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ttrength'ning mifpreud York. 

Shikeipeares 
To Misquore. ù. a. [mis and quote. ] 
To quote falfly. 

Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will mifguote our looks. Shcke/peare. 

After ali the care 1 have taken, there may be 
feveral pailages mi/zuored. Arbuthict on Coase 

To Misreci’re. v. a. [mis and recite.] 
To recite not according to the truth. 

He mifrecites the argument, and denies the con- 

fequence, which is clear. Bramball againf} Hobbes. 
To MisReECKON, v. a. [mis and reckon. | 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, muft 
allow himfelr out, though atier repeated trials he 
may not fee in which articie he has mijreckoned. 

Swift. 
To MisSRELA TE, v.a. [mis and relate. | 
To relate inaccurately or falfly. 

To fatisfy methat he wri/rnlazed not the experi- 
ment, he brought two or three fmali pipes of glafs, 
which gave me the opporiunity of trying it.  Buyice 

Misrevation. 2. /. [from mifrelate.] 
Falfe or inaccurate narrative. 

Mine aim was only to prefs home thofethingsin 
writing, which had been agitated between ws by 
word of mouth; a courfe much to be preterred be- 
fore verbal conferences, as being lefs fubject to 
miftakes and mifre/atisns, and wherein paralogifms 
ate more quickiy detected. Biemlull, 

To Misreme MBER. w. a. [mis and re- 
member | To miftake by trufting to 
memory. 

If 1 much mifremember not, I had fuch a fpirit 
froin peas kept tong cnough to lofe-their verdure. 

Bovle. 

To MISREPO'RT. v, a. [mis and repori.] 

To give a falfe account of; to give an 
account difadvantageous and falfe. 

His doctrine was mijreportcd, as though he had 
every where preached this, not only concerning 
the Gentiles, but alfo touching the Jews. Hookcr. 

A man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, mifreport your grace. Shakefp. 
The wrong judgment that. milleads us, and 
G makes 


MIS 


makes the will often faften on the wort- fide, lies ' 


in méireperting upon the various compañlons of 
thefe. o Locke. 
Misreport.n./. [from the verb. } Falle 
account; falfe and malicious reprefent- 


ation. 
We defend him not, 
Only defire to know his crime : ‘tis poffible 
Je may be fome Mitake or mifreport, 
Some falfe fuggettion, or malicious fcandal. 
Denbam. 
As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open 
his bofom to his mortal enemy, fo by detraction, 
and a flanderous mifreport of persons, he is often 
brought to thut the fame even to his beft and trueft 
friends. South's Sermons. 
Jo MISREPRESENT. v.a. [mis and re- 
prejent.| Toreprefent not as it is; to 
fallify to difadvantage: mis often fig- 
' nifies not only error, but malice or mii- 
chicf. À 
Two qualities neceflary to a reader before his 
judgment fhould be allowed, are common honefty 
and common fenfe; and that no man could have 
srijrepreferted that paragraph, unlefs he were utterly 
dcititute of one or both. Swift. 
While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings of 
fome fats, and fo eafy to forget the circumftances 
of others, it is no wonder they should be fo grofsly 
mifreprefented to the publick by curious and in- 
quifitive heads, who proceed altogether upon con- 
jectures. Swift. 
MisrEPRESENTA TION. 2. /. [from mif- 


reprefent. } 
1. The act of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by mifreprefentations, and 
cther artifices, to make the fucceffor look upon 
them as the only perfons he can truft. Swift. 

3. Account malicioufly falfe; 

Since I have fhewn him his foul miftakes and 
injurious mifreprefentations, it will become him pub- 
lickly to own and retra& them. 

Misru’Le. n. f. [mis and rule.) Tu- 
mult; confufion ; revel; unjuft domina- 
tion. 

In the portal plac’d, the keav'n-born maid, 
Enormous riot, and mifrale furvey'd. Pepe. 

And through his airy hall the loud mifrule 
Of driving tempeft, is for ever heard. Thomfon. 

Miss. n. f. [contracted from’ mifre/s.] 
Bailey. 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little mafters and miffes ina 
houfe, they are great impediments to the diverfions 
of the fervants. i Swift. 

2. A ftrumpet; a concubine; a whore ; 
a proftitute. 

All women would be of one piece, 

The virtuous matron and the mi/s. Hudibras. 

This gentle cock, for folace of his life, 

Six miffs had befides his lawful wife. Dryden. 


Jo Miss. v. a. (mifen, Dutch and Ger- 
man.) Mifed preter. miffed or mif 
art. 
y. Not to hit by the mind; to miftake. 
To heav'n their prayers 
Flew up, nor mifs'd the way. Milton. 
-Nor can J mifs the way, fo ftrongly drawn" ` 
By this new-felt attraGtion, and inftin&t. Milton. 
2. Not to kit by manual aim. 
The life you boafted to your jav'lin giv'n, 
Prince, you have mijs'd. Pope. 
. To fail cf obtaining. 
If the defired above all things to have Orgalus, 
Crgalus feared nothing but to mifs Parthenia. Sidney. 
So may J, blind fortune leading me, 
Mif that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Sbakefp. Mirch. of Venice. 
Where thall a maid's diftracted heart find reft, 
If the can mifs it in her lover's breat? Dryden. 


Atterbury.. 


M'I S 


When a man mifis his great. erd, happinefs, he 

will acknowledge he judged not right. Locke. 

4. ‘T'o difcover fomething to be unexpeck 
edly wanting. 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mif- 
truftfulnefs of myfelf, as one ftrayed trom his belt 
ttrength, when at any time I miffed him. Sidney. 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in 
the wildernefs, fo that nothing was mfd. 

1 Sam. XXV. 21. 
5. To be without. 

We cannot mija him; he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
6. To omit. 

He that is fo tender of himfelf, that he can 
never find in his heart fo much as to mifs a meal, 
by way of punifhment for his faults, fhews he is 
not much fallen out with himfelf. Duty of Man. 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay. 
7. To perceive want of. 
My redoubled love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things gratcful chear‘d, and fo fupply'd, 
That what by mc thou haft loft thou leaft fhalt mifs. 
Micon. 
He who has a firm, fincere friend, may want all 
the reft without mifing them. South. 
To Miss. v.n. 
1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too flow, 
They mifs or {weep but common fouls away. 
| Waller. 
2. Not to fucceed. i 

The general root of fuperftition is, that men ob- 
ferve when things hit, and not when they mifs ; and 
commit to memory the one, and forget and pafs 
over the other. Bacon. 


3. To fail; to miftake. 


4. To be loft; to be wanting. 
My lord, 
Upon my lady's mifing, came to me 
With his fword drawn. Shakelpeare's Cymbeline. 
Thy thepherds we burt not, neither was there 
ought mifirg unto them. ~=, 1 Sams XXV. 7. 
For a time caught up to God, as once 
Mofes was in the mount, and miffing long, 
And the great Thifhite, who on fiery wheels 
Rode up to heav’n, yesonce again to come. Afilton. 
š. To mifcarry ; to fail, as by accident. 
Th* invention all admir‘d, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs'd, fo eafy it feem'd, 
Qnce found, which yet unfound moft would have 
thought 
Impofible. Milton": Paradife Loefl. 


6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find: fome- 


times with of before the otje&t. 
Grittus miffirg of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. 


Prior. 


The moral and relative perfections of the Deity 
are eafy to be undcrftood by us ; upon the leaft re- 
flection we cannot mifs of them. Atterbury. 


Miss. 2. f. [from the verb ] 
1. Lofs; want. 
I could have better fpar'd a better man. 
Oh, | fhould have a heavy mifs of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity. Shakcfp. 
Mf thefe papers have that evidence in them, there 
will be no great mifs ef thofe which are loft, and 
my reader may be fatisficd without them. Locke. 
2. Mittake; errour. 
He did without any great mifs in the hardeft 
points of grammar. Afcbam's Scbcoolmafter. 
3- Hurt; harm. Obfolece. 
In humble dales is footing fat, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlefs hafte, 
Yet is his mif not mickle.  Spenfer’s Pafforals. 


Mi’ssau.n. f. [mifale, Latin ; mifel, Fr.] 
The mafs book. 


2. 16 lay wrong. 


2. To mifbecome. 


Knclles. 


MIS 


By the rubrick of the mi/fal, in every foiemn 
mafs, the pricit is to go up to the middle of the 
altar. Stilling lect. 


To Missa yo v. n: [mis and fay.) © 
t. To {peak ill of ; to cenfure. 


Obfolete. 
Their ill behaviour garres men miffay, 

Both of cheir doétrine and their fay. Spenfer’s Paf. 
Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 43 

Or Diggon her is, or I mifay. Spenfer’s Paft. 
We are not dwarfs, but of equal ftature, if Vives 

miffay not. Hakewill on Providences 


To Misse’em. v. n. [mis and feem. ] 
1. To make falfe appearance... 


Foul Duefia meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and »ifficming tweet 
Inveigied her to fullow her defires unmeet. Fairy Q 
Obfolete both. 
Never knight I faw in fuch r:ifceming plight. 


Fairy Queen. 
To Missa reve. v. a. [mis and ferve.) ' 


To ferve unfaithfully. 
Great men, who mifferued their country, werc 
fined very highly. Arbutbrct on Coins. 


To Missa PE. v. a. part. mifpaped and 


mifbapen. [mis and fhape.} ` 
1. To fhape ill; to form ill; to deferm. 
A rude mis/bap:n, monitrous rabblement. 
Fairy Queer, 
His monftrous fcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed fhape, misfbaped more. 
Fairy Queen. 
Him then fhe does transform to monftruous 
hues, 
And horribly mis/bapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen. 
Let the mi:/hated trunk that bears this head ~ 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Sbakefpe 


Pride will have a fall * the beautiful trees go all a 


to the wreck here, and only the mis/bapen and def 


picable dwarf is lett ftanding. s L'Efrarge. 
Pluto hates his own mis/bapen race, 
Her Gfter furies fly her hideous face. Dryden. 


‘They make bold to deitroy ill-formed and mit- 
Joaped productions. » Locke. 
The Alps broken into, fo many fteps and preci- 
pices, form one of the moft irregular, miisybapen 
{cenes in the world. "Aiden 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the 
occan are really deformed, becaufe they have ‘not 
the form of a regular bulwark; nor that the’ 
mountains are mi:/bapen, becaufe they are notiex- 
adt pyramids or cones. Bentley's Sermonse 
Some figures monftrous and mi:/bap’d appear 
Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near, l 
Which but proportion’d to their fite or place, 
Due diftance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 


2. Im Shake/peare, perhaps, it once fignifies . 


ill direfted: as, 10 [pape a coure: ` 
Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 
Mis/bapen in the conduct of them both, — ` 
Like powder in a fkill-lefs foldier's flak; © >- 
I fet on fire. Skatyp. Romeo and Fulicte 
Mi‘ssite. adj. [mifslis, Lat.|. Thrown 
by the hand; itriking at diftance. 
We bend the bow, or wing the miffile dart.. Popes 
Mr’sston. n. f. [miffo, Latin. ] 
1. Commiffion ; the ftate of being fent 
by fupreme authority. . 
Her fon tracing the defart wild, 
All his great work to come before him fet, + 
How to begin, how to accomplith beft, 
His end of being un earth, and miffion high. Miltons 
The divine authority of our mifen, and the 
powcrs vefted in us by the high-pricit of our pro- 
teffion, Chrift Jefus, are publickly difputed and 
denied. Aiterburys 
z. Perfons fent on any account, ufually 
to propagate religion. 
In thefe hips there thould be a miffion of three of 
the brethren of Solomon's houfe, to give us know- 
5 ledge * 


b a ee oe 


3. Difmiffion ; dife 


4. Faction ; party. 


__ And-drove.great Mars to faction. 


Missioner. J 


“Mi‘sstve. adj. þrifives French. ] 


MIS 


| Oe ee l 
oiez of the ric imira diris, Hd daven- 


bring us books -md 

pféthreh fhould fay abroad 
„Bacons New Alamis. 
ge. Notin ufe. 


tions of all tHe world, and 
patrernis 5 and that the 
tilltthe new priffion. , 


In Cx neh eS 


w ) intention. it fhould. be granted, | 
¢ thoughe to wrench him to their other defies ; 


whertupon with-one cry valked miffion. Bacon. 
à Not in vufe. 

- Glorious.deeds, in thefe fields of late; 

Made emulous miffiors “mong the gods themfelves, 
Sbakefpeare. 
VSSIONARY.) Re J. [mtfionairey Fr.) 
One fent to propagate 

ia ae 


religion... 


eriy 


You mention the prefbyterian miff:cnery, who! 


hath been perfecuted for his religion. 
Like mighty miffcner you come, 
Ad partes infidelium. 


Swift. 
Dryden. 


M B'S 


To Mist. ©. a. [from the noun.]. To} 


cloud ; .to.cover with a vapour or fteam. | 


tse Bendime a looking: glafs ș 
Jf thatyher breath will mif or ftain the ttone, 


Why thea fhe lives. s0 =; Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


rs army, fomewhat the foldiers would] MISTA KEABDE. adj. : [trom miftake. | 


tot ee only demanded a mijficm or, dittharge, 
ouzh with. t 


Liable to be-contetved wronp. 


ows It isiiot ftrange to fee the difference of a third 


part in fo large.an account, if we confider how 
‘differently they, are feta forth in minor» and lefs 
mijfakrable numbers. Brown. 


To MISTA KE. wea. [mis,and take.) ‘To, 


conceive wrong to take fomething for 
that which ic 7s not. i 
Yhefe’ did apprehend a great affinity between 


etheir invocation of faints and’the heathen idolatry, 
or elfe there was no danger one fhould be mifaken 


for theother. Stilling fleet. 
_ This will make the reader very much miffake, 
and mifuhderftand his meaning. Locke. 

Fancy pafles for knowledge, and what is prettily 
faid is miftaken for folid. Locke. 


To Mrst È tue. A 


" Fools into rhe notion fal, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all : 
Afk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 
“Tis to mifake them cofts the time and pain. Pope. 
To Mista KE. v. ne To err; not to 


r. Such as fs fent: 
The kingygrantsia licence under the great feal, |” 
"called a congé d’cilire, to eleét the perfon he’has 
nominated by his letters mijfive.: Ayliffe’s Parergon. | 
2. Uied at diltance. 


MI SSIKE. n.f. (French. ] $, 
1. A letter fent: itisretained in Scotland 


2. A mefienger. 


In vain with darts a diftant war they try, | 
Short, and raore fhort, the miffive weapons; fly. \ 
~ Dryden. 


in that fenfe. Koi 


Great aids came in to him 3. partly upon mifives, 


and partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon. 
Both obiolete. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my lerters;, and with taunts 


Did gibe my mif/:ve out of audience. Shakéfpeare. | 


While wrapt in the wonder of it came miffucs 
from the king, who all hail'd me thane of Cawde:. 
Shakcfpeare's Macbeth. 


To Misspe ak. vu. a [mis and /peak.) 


Jo MissPrF ak. v. n. 


Mist. 2./. 


1. A low thin cloud; 


= 


t 


ee tions. 


` js paffion caft a mif before his fenfe 
er P if ’ 


2. Any 


To fpeak wrong. 
A mother delights'to hear 
Her early chiid mif[peak haif-urter'd words. Donne. 


fpeaking. 

It is not fo; thou haft mifpcke, mitheard ; 
Tell'o`er thy tale again. Sbake/ecare’s King Lear.’ 
[myrt Saxon.) 

a fmall thin rain 
not perceived in fingle drops. 

Old Chaucer, like the morning far, 

To us difcovers day from tar ; 
His light shofe mifts and ciouds diffolv'd 
Which our @2;k nation long involv'd. Denbam. 

And mifis condens'd tô clouds obfcure the fky, 

And clouds diffoly'd, the thirfty ground fupp'y. 
R:fecmmon. 
As a riff is a multitude of fmall but folid glo- 


bnles, which therefore defcend; fo a-vapour, and Mistake. mf. [from the verb. | Mii- 


wherefore a watry ciod, is nothing elfe but a con- 
geries of very {mall and concave globules, which 


C therefore afcend to that height, in which they ave 


of equal! weigħt>wiih*the"air, where’they remam 
fufpended; till by fome motion in the air, being) 
broken, they defcend in folid drops; either fmail, 
as in amit, or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in ran. Grew. 
But hov'ring mifts around his brows are (pread, 
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And nighe with fable thades involves his head. 
i Dryden. 


_ *air,as a mifi is nothing but a cloud here below. 


Locke. 
i thing that dims or darkens. 
y peoples eyes once blinded with fuch mifs of 
fufpicion, they are. miled into the'moft defperate 
eko King Charles. 


ither made or magnify é th’ offence. Dryden. 
Vor. Il. 


To be Misra ken. 


To blunder in} 


Misra KINGLY. adv. {from miffaking. | 
„A cloud is nothing, but a mif flying high in the f- 


Jo Misra‘te. v. a. [mis and flate.) ‘To 


judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels’; men's 
judgments,, which inhabit thefe houfes of clay, 
cannot be withoutrtheir mifakizgs. Raieigb. 

Seldom ary one miftakes in his names.of fimp!e 
idcas, or applies the name red to the idea green. 


Locke. | 


Servants mifickz, and fometimes gccafion mifun- 
derftanding among friends. Swift. 


MisTA‘’EN. pretsand part. pafl. of mifake, 


for miffaken, and io retained in Scot- 
land. . 

This dagger hath miffa’en, for lo! the theath 
Lies empty on the back of Montague, Í 
The point misfheathed in*’my daughter's bofom. 

Shakejpeare. 


has a kind of reciprocal fenfe; Z mi/- 
take, je me trompe. I am miftaken, 
means, J wtfconceive, I am in an error ; 
more frequently than J am ill under- 
flood; but, my opinion is miftaken, means 
my opinion is not rightly underftood. | 

The towns, neither ofthe one fide nor the 
other, willingly opcning their gates to ftrangers, 
nor’ strangers willingly entering for tear of being 
miftaken. Sidney. 

England is fo idly king'd. 

—You are too much miffaken in this king : 
Queftion, your grace, the late ambaffadors, 

How modeft in exception, and withal 
How"tertiblein conftant refolutions Shakefpeares 
Mijlaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cutthe bond/of union with that ftroke. Waller. 


conception ; error. 
He never hall find out fit mate ; but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or miffake. Milton. 
Infallibility is an abfolute fecurity of the under- 
ftanding*from all poffibility of wifake in what it 
believes. Tillotfon. 
Thofe terrors are not to be charged upon reli- 
gion, which proceed either from the want of 
réligion, or fuperttitious miffakes about it. Bentley. 


Erroneoufly; falfly. 

The‘error is ‘not in thecye, but in the eftimative 
faculty, which mifaking/y concludes that colour to 
belong*to the’ wall which docs indeed belong to 
the object. Boyle on Colours. 


ftate' wrong. 
They miftate the queftion, when they talk of 
preffing cercmonies. Bifkop Sanderfen.’ 


To err! [To miftake’ 
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To Mister ach. v. a. [mis and teach.] 
»\ Po teach wrong. 


Such iguides ‘fhall' be fet over the feveral congre- 
Sgationsvas will be fureto miffeach thems Sand:?fon. 

‘The ‘extravagantes of the lewdett life are the 
mote confumimate diforders of a mi/laughr or neg - 
leéted youths E: Eftranzee 
[wis and tzl/.} To 
tell unfaithfully or maccurately. 


To MISTE MPER. v. a. [mis and temper. ] 


To.temper ill ; to diforder. 
„is This inundation of miffemper'd humour 
Reits by you only to be qualified. Shakefpeares 


Mi‘st erviadjs [from afier, trade, Fr.] 


What mifer) what And of. Obfolete. 
_ The®redcrofe knighit toward him croffed' fatt, 
To weet what mifer wight was fo difmay'd, 
There him he finds all fenfelefs and aghaft. Spenfer. 


ToMustre ru. v. a. [mis and term.) To 


term erronequifly. 

Hence banifhed, is banifh'd from the world ; 
And world’exil\d is dath. That banished 
Is death miferm’'’d. Shakefpeare’s Ronieo and Filet. 


Yo MistHi nk. v. @a.-[wis and think. ] 


To think ill ; to think wrong. 
How will the country, for thefe woful chances, 

Mifihink the king, and not be fatisfy’d. Sbakefp. 
We, the greateft, are mibought 

For things that others do. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Thoughts! which how fouiid they harbour in 

i thy breaft, 
Adam, mi/tbeugbt of her to thee fo dear! Milton. 


To Mist Me. v. a. [mis and time.) Not 


to time right; not to adapt properly 
with regard to time. 


Mi‘stiness. 2. /. [from mify.} Cloudi-. 


nels; Rate of being overcaft. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moif- 
ture, and verfon of the fame into air, appeareth 
in the fudden vanifhing of vapours from glafs, or 
the blade of a {words fuch as doth not at all detain 
or imbibe the moifture, for the miftinefs fcattereth 
immediately. ` Bacone 


Mi'stron. #2. f. [from miffus, Latin.] 


The ftate of being mingled. 

In animals many a@tions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as wel? as that of miftiony 
and though they wholly feem to retain unto the 
body, depart upon difunion. Brown. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting 
from their m:flien, produce colour. Boyle ow Colours. 


MISTLETOE. ne /. [myyteltan, Saxon ; 


mifiel, Danifh, bird lime, and tan, a 
twig.) <A plant. 

The flower of the miftletce confifts of one Icaf, 
which is fhaped like a bafon, divided into four 
parts, and befet with warts; the ovary which is 
produced in the female flowers is placed in a remote 
part of the plant from the male flowers, and confi fts 
of four fhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous fubftance, inclofing a plain heart- 
fhaped feed: this plant is “always produced from 
ited, and is not to be cultivated in the earth, but 
will always grow upon trees; from wlywnce the 
ancients accounted it a fuper-plant, who thought 
it to be an excrefeence of the tree without feed. 
The manner of its propagation is as follows: the 
miftletoe thrufh, which feeds upon the berries of this 
plant in winter when it is ripe, doth open the feed 
from tree to tree; for the vifcous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, 
doth fomctimes faften it to the outward part of 
the bird's beak, which, to get difengaged of, he 
ftrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and fo leaves the feed {ticking by this vif- 
cous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon 
a fmooth part of the tree, will faften itfelf, and 
the following winter put out and grow: the trees 
which this plant doth moft readily take upon are 
the’ apple, the afh, and fome other fmooth rind 
trees: whenever a bragch of an oak tree hath any 

T of 
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of thefe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and 

preferved by the curious in their colleQions of natural 

curiofities. Miller. 

If {nowe do continue, theepe hardly that fare 
Crave mifile and ivie for them for to {pares Tuffer. 

_ A barren and detefted vale, you fee it is: 

The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O'ercome with mofs, and baleful miffelro. Shakefp. 

Miffeltce gruweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple 
trees, fometimes upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks : 
the miffelro whereof is counted very medicinal: it 
is ever green Winter and Summer, and bcareth 
a white gliftering berry ; and it is a plant utterly 
differing from the plant upon which it groweth. 

Bacon. 
All your temples {trow 

With laurel green, and facred miflctoe. Gay. 
Mi'stiixe. adj. (mil and like.) ` Re- 

fembling a miit. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 
=— Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-fick groans 
Mifilike unfold me from the fearch of eyes. 
Stakefpeare. 
Misto‘.p, particip. palf. pf miftell. 
Misto ox, particip. pafi. of miffake. 

Look nymphs, and thepherds look, 

What fudden blaze of majetty, 

Too divine to be mificok. Milton. 
Mistress. n.f. [maiffrefe, maitrefe, Fr. } 
1. A woman who governs: correlative to 
- SubjeG or to fervant. 

Here ftood he in the dark, his tharp fword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ftand 's aufpicious mifirds. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let. us prepare 
Some welcome for the xifres of the houfe. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
Like the lily, 

That-once was miffrefs of the field and flourifh’d, 

Ill hang my head and perih. Shake/p. Hinry VIII. 

He'll make your Paris Louvre fhake for it, 
Weie it the mifre/s court of mighty Europe. 


Shakefpeare. ` 
I will not charm my tongue; I’m bound to’ 


{peak ; 
My mifircfs here lies murther'd in her bed. 
Shakefpeare’s Otbello. 
The late queen's gentlewoman! a knight's 
daughter ! 
To be her miftrefs’ mifrefs! the queen's queen. 
Shakefpeare. 
Rome now is mifre/s of the whole world, fea 
and land, to either pole., Ben Jonpr's Catiline. 
Wonder not, fov'reign miftre/s ! if perhaps 
Thou can’ft, who art fole wonder ; much lefs arm 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildnefs, with difdain. 


Milton. l 


Thofe who affert the !unar orb prefides 
O`er humid bodies, and the ocean guides ; 
Whofe waves obfeguious ebb, or fwelling run 
With the declining or encreafing moon ; 
With reafon feem her empire to maintain 
As mifircfs of the rivers and the main. S/actmorc. 
What a miferable fpe€tacle, for a nation that had 
been mifirc/s at fea fo long! Arbuthno: cn Coins. 
2. A woman who has fomething in poffef- 
fion. o 
There had fhe enjoyed herfelf while fhe was 
mifirefs of herfelf, and had no other thoughts but 
fuch as might arife out of quiet fenfes. Sidney. 
Ages to come, that fhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you mfirfs of the Indies were; 
Though reighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. 
; © Walicr. 
3. A woman fkilled in any thing. 
A letter defires all’ young wives to make them- 
felves mifreffes of Wingate's Arithmetick. Addifon. 
4. A woman teacher. 
Erect publick {chools, provided with the beft 
and ableft maftess and nf De Swift. 
. A woman beloved and courted. 
They would not fuffer the prince to confer with, 


Mistru‘srrun. adj. [mifruf and full.) 
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or very rarely to fee, his mifrefi, whom they pre- 
tended he fhould forthwith marry. Clarendon. 
Nice honour fill engages to requite ` 
Falfe mifirefics and proud with flight for fight. 
Granville. 


6. ‘A term of contemptuous addrefs. 


Look you pale, mifi 
Do you perceive the ghaftnefs of her eye ? 


Sbakefpeare. 

7. A whore; a concubine. 

MISTRUST. n.f. [mis and truf.) Dif- 
fidence; fufpicion ; want of confidence. 

He needs not our mifruft, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the diredtion juft. Stakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Not.then m:ftruf?, but tender love, injoins 
That I fhould inind thee oft; and mind thou me! 

Milton. 

To Mistru‘st. v. a. [mis and truf.] 
To fufpeé&t; to doubt ; to regard with 
diffidence. 

Will any man allege thofe human infirmities, 
as reafons why thefe things fhould be mifruffed or 
doubted of. ° Hooker. 

By a divine inftinét, men’s minds mifruff 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fce, 

The waters {well before a boifterous ftorm. 
À : Shakefpeare. 

Fate her own book mifirufted at the fight, 

On that fide war, on this a fingle fight. Cozv/ey. 

The relation of a Spartan youth, that fuffered 
a fox concealed under his robe to tear out. his 
bowels, is miffruffed by men of bufinefs. Brown. 

The gen‘rous train complies, 
Nor fraud miffruffs in virtue’s fair difguife. Pcpe. 
Diffident; doubting.’ 
1 hold it cowardice 
To reft miftrufful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. 
l s i Shakefpeare. 

Here the mifruftful fowl no harm fufpe@s, 

So fafe are all things which our king protccts. 
Waller. 

Mistru stPuLNEsS. on. f. [from mif- 
trufiful.| Diffidence; doubr. 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mifruf- 
fulncfs of myfelf, as one ftrayed, from his beft 
ftrength, when at any time I mit him. Sidney. 

Mistru‘stFuLLY. adv. [from mifrujt- 

faul.) With fafpicion ; with miftruft. 

MistrustnLess. adj. [from miffru/t.] 
Confident ; unfufpecting. ` 

Where he doth in ftream mifeuftlefs play, 
Veil'd with night's robe, they ftalk the fhore 

' abroad. Carw. 

Mr sTY. adj. [from mif?.] 

1. Clouded; overfpread with mifts. 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers‘d the fhadows of the mifty nights Fairy Q, 

Loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves ; and from their mifly jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the aire Shak. 

Parents overprize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours of affection, which 
alter the appearance, as things feem bigger in mi/ty 
mornings. Wottcn. 

Now fmoaks with fhow'rs the ify mountain 

ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d rourd. Pepe. 

2. Obfcure ; dark; not plain. 

To MISUNDERSTAND. v., a. [mis and 
urderfiand.|. To mifconceive ;: to mif- 
take. 

The words of Tertullian, as they are by them 
alledzed, are mifunderflood. , ~ Hooker. 

He failed in diftinguifhing two regions, bath 
calicd Eden, and altugether mi/ynderficod two of the 
four riverso Raleigh. 
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In vain do men take fanctuary in fuch mijunder- 
fiood exprcffions as thefe ; and from a falfe perfua- 
fion that they cannot reform their lives, never 
go. about ite ` Souths 
This, if it be neglected, will make the reader 
very much mittake and mifundcrfiand his meaning. 
l a Locke. 

Were they only defigned fo inftruét the. three 
fucceeding generations, they are in no danger of 
teing mifunderftood. Asddifon. 
The example of a good man is the beft direĝion 
we can follow in the performance of our duty; the 
moft exact rules and precepts are fubje€t to be mif- 
underftcod ; fome at leaf will miftake their mean- 
inge ~ Rogers's Sermons, 
MISUNDERSTANDING. 2. f. [from mif- 
underfland.] 2 : 


1. Diffenfion ; difference; difagreement. 
There is’a great mifundéerflanding betwixt the 
corpufcular philofophers and the chemifts. Bzy/e. 
Servants mittake, and fometimes occafion mif- 
underflandings among friends. Swift. 
z. Error; mifconception. | 
Sever the conftru€tion of the injury from the 
point.of contempt, imputing it to mifunderflanding 
or fear. Bacon. 

Misu‘sace. n.f. [from mifufe.] 

1. Abufe ; ill ufe. 

2. Bad treatment. 

To Misu‘se. v. a, [mefufer, French ; mis 
and wfe.] To treat or ufe improperly ; 
to abufe. 

You mifufe the rev'rence of your place, `X 
As a falfe favourite doth his prince's name 
In deeds difhon'rable. Shakefpeare’s Henry IVe 

It hath been their cuftom fhamefully to mifuje 
the fervent zeal of men to religious arms, by 
converting the monies that have been levied for 
fuch' wars to their own fervices. 

Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 
Cruth'd the {weet poifon of mifufed wine. Milton. 

Machiavel makes it appear, that the weaknefs 
of Italy, once fo ftrong, was caufed by the cor- 
rupt practices of the papacy, in depraving and 
mifufing religion. Svurhe 

Misuse. n. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Evil or cruel treatment. 

Upon whofe dead corpfe there was fuch mifuje, 
Such bealy, thamelefs transformation, vy 
By thofe Welfhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold. Shakefpeare. 

2. Wrong or erroneous ufe. 

How names taken for things miflead the un- 
derftanding, the attentive reading of philofophical 
writers would difcover, ard that in words little 
fulpected of any fuch mifufe. Lockes 

3. Mifapplication ; abufe. 

We have reafon to humble ourfelves before God 
by fafting and prayer, let he fhould punifh the 
mifufe of our mercies, by ftopping the courfe of 
them. Atterbury. 

To Miswe EN. v. n. [mis and avecn.] To 
misjudge; ta diftruit. Obfolece. 

Latter times things more unknown fhall fhow, 
Why then fhould witlefs man fo much mifeccen ? 

Fairy Queen. 

To Miswe’nn. v. n. [mis and" pandan, 
Saxon.) Togo wrong. Obfolete. 

Every thing begun with reafon, 

Will come by ready means unto his end: 
But things mifcounfelled muit needs mifevend. ' 
Habbcrade 
In this maze fill wand'red and mifcwent, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 
To make the mifcreant more to feel his fhame. 


Mr’sy. n. f/f. A kind of mineral. 


Mify contains no vitriol but that of ifon: itis ” 


avery beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow 
colour, of friable ftru€ture, and refembles the 
golden marcafites. -~ Hill. 


Mire, 


Raleigh. . 


MIT 


Mite. n. S. (mite, French; mijt, Dutch.] | 


1. A {mail infest found in cheele or corn; 
a weevil. 
= Virginity breeds mites, like a cheefe, confumes 


itfelt to the very paring, and dies with feeding 
its own ftomach. r Sbakclp. 
The polith'd glafs, whofe fmall convex 
* Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 
The mite invifible elfe, of @miu.e’s hand 
- Leaf animal. Philips. 


The idea of two is as diftin& from the idea of 

; three, as the magnitude of the earth from that of a 
mite. i . Locke. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight’ contains thirteen 
pennyweight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain, of fterling 

_ filver, and'is in value forty-three Englith pence and 

. eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuzbnot. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall; che 

~ third pare of a farthing. 

Though any man’s corn they do bite, 

* They will not allow him a'mite. Tuffer. 

Are you defrauded," when he feeds the poor, 
Our mire decreafes nothing of your ftore. “Dryden. 

Did I e’er my mite with-hold 

_ From the:impotent and old ? 

4. A {mall particle. 

l Put blue bottles into an ant-hill, they will be 
ftained with red, becaufe the ants thruft in their 
itings, and infil into them a {mall mite of their 
ftinging liquor, which hath the fame effc& as oil 
of vitriol. Ray om Creation. 

Mite cya. mf. A plant. Miller. 

Mituripate. ».f. [mithridate, Fr.] 

Mi:bridateis.one of the capital medicines of the 
fhops, confifting of a great number of ingrediests, 
and has its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. Quincy. 

But you of learning and religion, 

And virtue, and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mitbridate; whofe operation : 
Keeps off, or cures, what canbe done or faids” 
tds! Donne. 

MiTHRIDATE muffard, n. f. [thlafpi, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Mi'ticawnt. adj. [ mitigans, Latin.] Le- 
nient; lenitive. 

To MITIGATE. Ù. a. [mitigo, Lat. miti- 
ger, Fr.] i 

1. To temper; to make lefs. rigorous. 

We could greatly with, that the rigour of their 
opinion were. allayed and misigated. Hooker. 

2. To alleviate; to make mild; to af- 
fuage. 

~~ Mithaps are mafter’d by advice difereet, 

And counfe! mitigates the greateft {mart. Fairy Q; 

All it can do is, to devife how that which muit 
be endurcd may be mitigated, and the inconvenien- 

_ cies thereof countcrvailed as near as may be, that, 
when the beft things are not poffible, the beit 
may be made of thofe that are. Hooker. 

3- To mollify; to make lefs fevere; to 
foften. : 

F Lundertook 

_ Before thee: and, not'repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that i may mirigate their doom, 

On me deriv'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4: To cool; to moderate. 

A man -has frequent opportunity of mitigating 
the fierecnefs of a pasty, of foftening the envious, 
quieting the angry, and redtifying the prejudiced. 

T i Addifon's Speétator. 

Mirica tion. n. f. [mitigatio, batin ; 
mitigation, French; from mitigate. | 
Abatement of any thing penal, harfh, 
or painful. 

~ The king would not have one penny abated of 

+ that granted to him by pariiament, becaufe it might 
encourage other counties to ‘pray the like relcafe 
OF mitigaticne Bacon. 


Swift ° 
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To MIX. va. 


MIX 


They caufed divers fubjeéts to be indi&ted of 
fundry crimes; and when the bills were found they 
committed them, and 1tuffered them to languith 
long in prifon,) to extort from them great fines and 
ranfoms, which they termed compoftions and mi- 


tigations. Bacon's Henry VII. 
MITRE. x. f- [mitre, French; mitra, 
Latin.] i 


1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 

Of awful Phebus, fav’d from impious hands. 
< \ Dryden. 
2. A kind of epifcopal crown. ` 

Bifhopricks or burning,» mitres or faggots, have 
been the rewards of different perfons, according as 
they pronounced thefe confecrated fyllables, or. not. 

i Watts. 

Mi'ree.) 2.f [Among workmen.] A 

Mi’rer.j ‘kind of joining two boards 

together. Miller. 

Mı TRED. adj. [mitre, French; from 
mitre.| Adorned with a mitre. 

Shall the loud herald our fuccefs relate, 

Or mitred prieft appoint the folemn day ?\ +Prior. 

Mitred abbots, among us, were thofe that were 
exempt from the dioccian's jurifdiction, as having 
within their own precinéts epifcopal authority, and 
being lords in parliament. were called abbots fo- 
vereigne Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

MITTENT. adj. [ mittens, Latin.} Send- 
ing forth ; emitting. 

The fluxion proccedeth from humours peccant 
in quantity or quality, thruft forth by the part 
mittent upon the inferior weak parts. Wifeman's Sur. 

MITTENS. x. f. [mitaine, French.] Itis 
faid that mit is the original word ; 
whence mitten, the plural, and after- 
wards mittens, as in chicken. 

1. Coarfe gloves for the winter. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid afpect, 
as alfo January clad in Irith rug, holding in furred 
mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 

z. Gloves that cover’ the arm without 
covering the fingers. 

3. To handle one without mittens. To 
ufe one roughly. Alow phrafe. Ain/w. 

Mi'rrimus. 2. f. [Latin.] A warrant 
by which a juftice commits an offender 
to prifon. 

[mifchen, Dutch ; mifceo, 
Latin. } : 

t To unite to fomething elfe. 

Ephraim hath mixzd himfelf among) the people. 

bests Hofia, viis 8. 

z. To unite various ingredients into one 
mafs. 

A mixed. multitude went up with them, and 
flocks and herds. Excd. xii. 38. 

He fent out of his mouth a blaft, of fire, and 
out of his lips a Haming breath, and out of his 
tongue he cat out fparks and tempefts; and they 
were all mix together. . 2 Efdras. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldeft birth 
Of nature’s;womb, that in quaterniun run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourifh all things. Milton. 

3. To form of different fubftances or 
kinds. 

I have chofen an argument, mixt of religious 
and civil confiderations ; and likewife mixt between 
contemplative and active. Bacon's Holy War. 

4. To join; to mingle; to confufe. 

Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear ; 
This is the Englith not the Turkish court. 

É Shakefpeare. 

She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent ; 
What choice to choofe for delicacy beft, 

What order, fo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taftes, nor well join’d, ‘inelegant, but bring 
~ Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindeft change. Milt. 


- 
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To Mix. v. n, To be united into one 
maís, not by junétion of furfaces, but 
by mutual intromiffion of parts. 

But is there yet no other way, befides 
Theie painful paflages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with one connaturaldutt? Milrone 

If {pirits embrace, f 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure 
Defiring; or reftrain’d conveyance need 
As flefh to mix with flefh, or foul with foul. Ailton. 

MIXEN, a. /. [mixen, Saxon.}] A dung- 
hill; a layital. 

Mixtion. 2. f. [mixtion, French; from 
mix.| Mixture; confufion of one thing 
with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall fhort, have 
pieced it out by the mixtion of vacuity among 
bodies, believing it is that which makes one rarer 
than another. Digby on Bodies. 

They are not to be lightly pat over as ele- 
mentary or fubterrancous mixtions. Brown. 

Mi’xtiy. adv. [from mix.] With coa- 
lition of different parts into one. 

Mexture. n. f. (mixtura, Latin.] 

1. The act of mixing; the ftate of being 
mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do fo 
qualify and cOrreét the one the danger of the other's 
excefs, that neither boldnefs can make us prefume, 
as well as we are kept under with the fenfe of our 
own wretchednefs ; nor, while we trut in the 
mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, fear be able 
to tyrannize over us ! Hooker. 

Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, 
by their mixture, convert the aliment into an animal 
liquid. Arbuthnot. 


I, by baleful furies led, 
With monftrous mixture ftain’d my mother’s bed. 
Pope. 
2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come vial—What if this mixture’do. not work 
at all? Shake/peares 

While we live in this world, where good and 
bad men are blended together, and where there is 
alfo a mixture of good and evil wifely diftributed 
by God, to ferve the ends of his providence. 

Aiterbury’s Sermons» 
3. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife under- 
ftood, than as a mind free and difentangled from 
all corpareal mixtures, perceiving and moving all 
things. Stilling fleets 

Cicero doubts whether it were poffible for a com- 
munity to exift, that had not a prevailing mixture 
of piety in its conftitution. Addifon's Freeholders 

Mi'zmMaze. n. j. [A cant word, formed 
< from maze by reduplication.] A maze; 
a labyrinth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth. Lockes 

MI'ZZEN. a. f- [mexaen, Dutch.] 

The mizzen is a matt in the ftern or back part of 
a fhip: in fome large thips there are two fuch 
maits, that ftanding next the main matt is called 
the main.mizzcn, and the other near the poop the 
bonaventure mizzen; the length of a mizzen maft 
is half that of the main maft, or the fame with 
that of the main topmatt from the quarterdeck, 
and the length of the mizzen topmatt is half that. 

Bailey. 
A commander at fea had his leg fra€tured by the 
fall of his mizzen topmatt. . Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Mizzy.m /. A bog; a quagmire. 
: Ainfworth. 
MNEMO'NICKs. n.f. [rneouxn. ] The a&t 
of memory. 
Mo. adj. [ma, Saxon, mae, Scottith. ] 
Making greater number; more. Ob- 
folete. | 


T2 Calliope 


MOB 


Calliope and myfes we, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 
Their ivory lutes lay by. j Sper fer. 
With axbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
For oxteem and horfeteem in plough for to go. 


T wffer. 


Mo. adv. Further; longer. Obfolete. 
Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of mcn were ever fo, 
Since Summer was firft leafy. Skak-fpeare. 


Jo MOAN. vw. a. [from mænan, Saxon, 
to grieve.] To lament; to deplore. - 
Jo Moan. vw. n. To grieve; to make 

Jamentation. 

The gen'rous band red-effive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpity'd and unheard, where milery moans. 

à Thomfon. 
Moan. »#. /. [from the verb.} Lamenta- 
tion; audible forrow; grief exprefled 
in words or cries. 
I have difabled mine eftate, _ 

By thewing fomething a more {welling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do I now make msan to be abridg'd 

From fuch a noble rate. Shak-/p. Merch. of Venice. 

The freh ftream ran by her, and murmur'd 

her moans ; 

The falt tears fell from her, and foften’d the ttongs. 

SLakefpeare. 

Sullen mocns, 

Hollow groa.is, 

And cries of tortur’d ghofts. Pope's St. Cacilia. 
Moat. n. f. [motte, French, a mound ; 
- mota, low Lat.] A canal of water round 

a houfe or caftle for defence. 

The caftle I found of good ftrength, having a 
great moat round about it, the work of a noble 
gentleman, of whofe unthrifty fon he had bought it. 

Sidney. 

The fartrefs thrice himfelf in perfon torma s 
Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain; 

And &ill'd the mcars and ditches with the fain. 

Dryden. 

No walls were yet, nor fence, ‘nor more, nor 

mound, 

Nor drum was heard. Dryden's Ovid. 
Jo Moar. wv. a. [motter, Fr. from the 

noun.) To furround with canals by 

way of defence. 

I will prefently to St. Luke's; there at the 
moated Grange refides this dejected, Mariana. ; 


; Sbakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. | 


An arm of Lethe, with a genile flow, 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. 

Dryden. 

He fees he can hardly approach greatnefs, but, 
as.a moated cattle, he muft firiti pafs the mud and 
filth with which it is encompaffed: Dryden. 

Mon. x. f. [contracted from mobile, Lat. ] 
The crowd ; a tumultuous rout. 

Farts of different fpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the*dawbe:; a 
very montter in a Bartholomew-fair, fo: the mob to 
gape at. i Dryden. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings.) | Dryden. 

A clufter of mob were making themfelves merry 
with their betters. Addifon's Freebaldzr. 

Mos. n f. [from modle.] A kind of fe- 
male undrefs for the head. 

Jo Mos. wv. a. [from the noun.]° To ha- 
rafs, or overbear by tumult. 

Mo’ssisH. ad. [from mob.) Mean; 
done after the manner of the mob. 

Go Mo'BLE. v.a. [fomctimes written 


‘mable, perhaps by a ludicrous allusion 


Moe 


to the French je m’ babille.) To drefs 
grofsly or inelegantly. 
But who, oh! hath feen the mob/ed queen, 


Run barefoot up and down. Sbhakeff-care’s Hamlet. | 
Mo’sry. n. f. An American drink made 


of potatoes. ` | 
Mo’stce. a. f. [mobile, French.] The 
populace ; the rout; the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking modil-, that the clofer they fhut their eyes 
the wider they open their hands. South. 

The motile are uneafy without a ruler, they are 
reftlefs with one. dia L'Efirange. 

MoB LIITY. 2. f. (mobilité, French ;° mo- 

bilitas, Lat.] 
t. Mobility is the power of being moved. 
on Locke. 

Iron, having ftood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in waier, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude. Wotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted: perpetual mo- 
tions, whofe revolutions might out-laft the ex- 
emplary modility, and out-meafure time itfelf. 

Breaun’s Vulgar Errours. 
You tell, it is ingenitc, ative force, 
Mobility, or native power to move ; 
Words waich mean rothing. 
2. Nimblenefs ; activity. 


Biackmore. 


The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 


their fhips, and the fleet of Antiochus ia the fwift- 
nefs and mobilizy of theirs, which ferved them in 
great ftead in the flight. t Arbuthnot. 
3. [In cant language.} The populace. 
She fingled you out with her eye as commander 
in chief of the.mobiliry. ¿Dryden's Don Schaftian. 
4.. Ficklenefs ;. inconftancy. + Ainfworth. 
Mocuoestong. 2, Ja [from Mecha, 
therefore more properly Mocha fone.) 
Macho ficnes are related. to the agat,.of a clear 
horny grey, with delineations repreienting moles, 
fhrubs, and branches, black, browa, red, in the 
fub{tance of the ftone. ; _ Wadware, 


To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French; soc- 
cio, Welth.] | 
1. To deride; to laugh at; 
All the regions 
Do feeming}y revolt; and who refit 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And perifh conftant fools. Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Many thoufand windows 
Shall this his mock, mack out of their dear hulbands ; 
Afock mothers.trom their fons; mock.caftles down. 
. Slascipeare. 


to ridicule. 


We'll difhorn the foirit, 
And mock him home to Windfor. Shak-[peare. 
Iam as‘one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, 
upright man is mockyd to fcora. Joby Xile 4. 
2. To'deridetby'iimitarion ; to mimick in 
contempt. | pe 
Ilong, till Edward fall by war's mifchance, 
For mocking marciage with a dame of France. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. Fo defeat. to elude. 
May father is gone into his grave, 
And with his fpirit fadly I furvive, 
“Vo mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruftrate prophecies; »and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakefpcare’s Henry IV: 


4. ‘Lo fool; to tantalize; to piay on Cùn- 


temptuoully. 
He will not r 
Mock us with his blet. Gght, then faatch him 
hence, . , nv. 
Soon fhall'we {ce our hope return. 
Why do f overlive ? 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthcn’d out 
To deathiefs pain ? Milion's Paradife Loft. 


Milton. 


Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzied tight, | 


Too great its brightnefs, and too, trong its ng 


MOC 


To Mock. v. ». To make contemptuous’ 


fport. i ) 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 
For now a time is come to mock at farm. Sbake/p. 
A ftallion horie is as a mocking friend: k 
neigheth under every one. Eccius. xxiiie 66 
A reproach unto the heathea, and a mocking to 
all countries. Exch. xxii. Ge 
When, thou mock, fhall no man make thee 
atham’d ? Job. 
Mock... f. [from the verb.] 
t. Ridicule aét of contempt; fleer; 
fneer; gibe; flirt. 
Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his - 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ttones. Shakefp. 
Oh, tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s'arch mock, 
To lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chatte. Sbakfp. 
Fools make amock at tin. Prov. xiv. ge 
What fhall be the portion of thole who have 
affronted God, desided his word, aad made a mock 
of every thing that is facred ? Tilletfon. 
Colin makes mock at aul her_piteous fimart, 
A lafs that Cic`ly hight, had won his heart. Gay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 
Now reach a ftrain, .my lute, "e, 
Above her mock, or beifor ever mute. Crafkaw. 
Mock. adj. Falle; counterfeit; norreal. 
The mock aftrologer, El attrologo fingido. Dryd. 
‘That fuperior greatnefs andamos majefty, which 
is afcrihed to the prince of fallen angels, is admir- 
ably preferved. Spelatore 
Mo'ck ase. ad. [from mock.] Expofed 
to derifion. 
Thofe that are’ good manners at the court, are 
as ridiculous in the country, as ithe behaviour of 
the country is moft mockabs¢ at court. > Soukefp. 


Minck-PRIVET. ” 
Mock-wWiLltow. n- J. Plants. Linfu 
Mo'cxeL. adj. [the fame with mickle: 


See MıcxLeE. This word is varioufly 


written mickle, mickel,.mochil, mochel, 


muckle.} «Much ; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, ‘ 
Thoroughly roaced, and wond'rous sheight, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mocke/l matt to the hufband did. yield., Spenfers 
Mo’cxer. 2. f. [from mock. ] 
1. One who mocks; a fcorner; a fcoffer; 
a derider. 

Our very priefts mu{? become mockers, if they 
thall encounter fuch ridiculous fubjeéts as yop are. 

om a Shakeipearc. 

Let them have a care how ‘they intrude upon fo 

‘great and holy anvordinance, in which'God is fo 
feldom mocked but it is to the mocker’s confufion. 
South's Serment. 
2. A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 
Mockery. 2. f. [mocquerie, French. ] 
1. Derifion ; feorn ; fportive infult. ` 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s mo-keries, 

Am the oaly daughter of a king and queen. 


Fairy Durim 
Why fhould publick mockery in printe Rer. 
ter teft of truth than tevere railing farcatms ? Wares. 
Grace at meals is ‘now generally fo performed, as 
to look more like a mockery upon devotion, than 
any folemn application of the mind unto God. 
Lawe 
2. Kidicule ; contemptuous merriment. 
A new method they have of turning things that 
are ferious into mockery ; “an. art of contradi€tion 
by way of fcorn, wherewith we were long fithence 
forewarned... 1 A 4 t Heokers 
3. oport; frbject of laughter. l 
What cannot,be preferv'd when fortung takes 
Patience her mjary a mockery makes.» * Shate/p. 
Of the holy place they made a mockery, 
l 2 Mace viii. 17. 
4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labonr; 
vain effort. ` : 
Å. 3 Ic 


eee 


MOD 


It isas the air, invulnerable; ye eT 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. 
Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain 

ube." eR 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fathion, 
Like rufty mail ia monumental mockery. Shakefp. 
What though no friends in fabie weeds. appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
_ And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. Pope's Mifcel. 

Moccinc-Biro. a f. [mocking and bird. } 

~ As American bird, which imitates rhe 

» note of other birds. | 

Mo‘exincry. adv. {from mockery.) In 

- contempt; petulantly ; with infule. 

Mockine-stock. n. f- {mocking and 
flock.) A but for merriment. 

Mo'pat. adj. [modale, Fr, modalis, Lat.} 

~ Relatirg to the form or mode, not the 


eflence. 

When’ we fpeak of faculties of the foul, we 

affert not witii the {chools their real diftinGtion 
from it, but oniy a medai diveriity. Glanviile. 
Mopa‘titry. 2. f. [from modal.) Ac 
ci ntal difference; modai accident. 
: _Tte motiens of the mouth, by which the voice 
is difcriminated, ave the natural ¢lements of fpeech ; 
and the application of them in their feveral com - 
pofitions, or words :nade of them, to-aganify things; 
or the modalities of things, and fo to ferve .for 
= communication of notions, is artificial. Hoider. 
MODE. n. je [mode, French; modus, Lar.} 
1. External variety; accidental difcrimi 

mation ; accident. 

A mode is that wnich cannot fubfift in and of it- 
fe) f, but is always efteemed as belonging to, ard fub- 
fiiting by, the help of fome fub‘tance, which, for 
that realon, is culled itsfubjeh. = Woes’: Logick. 

„Few alicw yod: to be cailed a being in che tame 
perfect fenfe as a fubitance is, and fome sazdes have 
‘evidently more of real entity than others. Warts. 
2. Gradation; degree, 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
+ “The mäe'd dim curtain, and the linx's beam ; 
Of fmell, the evalong isonefs between, 
~ And bound fagacious onthe tainted green. Pope. 
3. Manner ; method; form; fafbion. 
Taik Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly fpread, ir: regal mede, 

Hh dithes pil'd. Miiton’: Paradife Regained. 

Vine duty itfe!f being refolved upon, the mode of 
doing it mzy cafily be founds Yaylor’s Guide. 

4. State; quality. ' 


e 


My death ‘ 
Changes the made; for what in me was purchas'd, 
Fails upon thee in a much fairer fort, 
Fos thou the garland wear'tt (ucccilively. Shakefp. 
gei [Moae, Frem h.] Fathion ; cuttom. 
There are certain garb: and moues of (peaking, 
which vary with the iimes; the tathion of our 
seloshes being not more fisbjed to aitervation than 
ithstof our ipeech. Denkt. 
~. Wewe to piefer the bleffings of Providence pe- 
. fowe the fpiendid curiolities of mode and imagina 
_ gion. L’Eftrarge. 
“They wove invited tram all parts; and the fa- 
_ your of learning was the umour and msd? of the 
Bge : Timpl:. 
Af we ige enicoins the different faces of peif ins, 
e dec tow w:ir different habit and drefles, accord- 
ipg to amde thet prevailed. Aadifor on Medals. 
ho wrong the mea:, cempiy; more fenle is 
N ibewr 
In wearing ethers sollies than your own. 
Uf facth itfelf no aiff rent dreffes worn, 
What wonder modes in wit fhould cake their tura ? 
À Poè:. 
MODEL. n. f. [modcle, Fr. modulus, 
ka} 
4. A reprefentation in little of fomething 
made or done. l 


& 
$ 
i Young. 
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PU draw the form and mwcdel of our battles 
Limit each leader to his feveral charge, 

And partin juit proportion our {mall ftrength. 
Shakcfprare. 

You hare the medcls of feveral ancient temples, 

though the temples and the gods are periflied. 
Addifon. 
2. A copy to be imitated. 

A fault it would ‘be if fome king fhould build his 

manGon-houfe by the model of Solomon's palace. 
Hooker. 

They cannot fee fin in thofe means they ufe, 
with intent to reform to their models what they call 
rel'gion. King Charles. 

3. A mould; any thing which Mews or 
gives the shape of that which it inclofes. 
_ » Nothing can we. call. our own but death ; 
And that {mall mede! of the barren earth, 
Which feves as pafte and cover to our bones. 
Skakejpeare. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is 
meafured. 

As he who prefumes fteps into the throne of 
God, fo he tnat defpairs meafures providence by 
his own little contracted model. South. 

5. In Shakefpeare it feems to have two 
unexampled fenfes. Something repre- 
fentative. nih 0 

J have commended to his goodnefs 
The model of our chaite loves, his young daughter. 
Sbhakefpeare. 

6. Something {mall and diminutive ; for 
module, a {mall meafure; wbich, per- 
haps, is likewife the meaning of the 
example afixed to the third fenfe. 

England ! model to thy inward greatnefs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakefpecre. 

To Mo'pvE.L. wv. a. [moaeler, French.| “fo 
plan; to fhape; to mould; to fori; 
to delineate. 

When they come to model heav'n, 

And caicula:e the ftars, ‘how they will wield 
The mighty frame. Milton's Paradife Lef. 

The government is modelled after the fame man- 
ner wita that of the Cantons, as much as fo fmail 
a community can imitate thofe of fo large an ex- 
tent. Addifon on Italy. 

Mo’perter. af. [from model) Plan- 
ner; {chemer; contriver. 

Our great mcdellers of gardens have their maga- 
zines cf plants to difpofe of. Spefator. 


MO’DERATE. adj. {moderatus, Latin ;, 


moderé, Fr.) 
1. Temperate; not exceffive. 
Sound flcep cometh of moderate eating, but 
pangs of the belly are with an infatiable man. 
Eccius. xxxke 20. 
2. Not hot of temper. 
A numbgr.of scderate. members managed with 


fo much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin” 


houfe; for palng a vote, that the king’s con- 
celliuns were a ground for a future fettlement. 
Swift. 
Fix'd to one part, but mod’rate to the reft. 
Pope. 
3. Not !nxurious ; net expenfive. 
There's not fo much left as to furnith out 

A mederute tab'e Skutgjvare’s Timon of Athens. 
4. Not caxtreme in opinion ; not fanguine 
ina tenet, 

Thefe are tenete which the soderateft of the 
Romans will nut veuturetoaism.  Smalriige. 

Piaced between extremes; holsing the 
meat. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus 
lon, hau yt both kinds of reformvacion; as well 
this matete Kind, which the church of England 
hath rakes, as that o:her-more extreme and tigor- 
ou}, which certain churches clfewhere have better 
ikede JHovker. 


5. 


M'O D 
6. Of the middle rate. 
More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his 
date, 
Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden. 
To Mo’peraTE. v.a [moderor, Latin ; 
moderer, Fr.] ` 
1. To regulate; to reftrain; to ftill; to 
pacify; to quiet; to reprefs 
With equal meafure the did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. 
2. To make temperate; to qualify. 
Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How weli to you is this great bounty known ? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 


To fan your air, and moderate your fkies. 
Blae’ more. 


By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
` quality of warm water. Arbutknat un. Alimemse 
Mo’ pEeRaATELY. adv. [from moderate. } 
1. Temperately; mildly. 
2. Ina middle degree. 
Each nymph but moderately fair, 
Commands with no lefs rigor ‘here. Waller. 
Blood: in a healthy itate, when let out, its red 
part fhould congeal ftrongly and: foon, in avmafs 
„ moderately tough, and {wim in the ferum. 
Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
Mo’peraTeness. n. f. [trom moderate ] 
State of being moderate; temperate- 
nefs. Moderatenefs is commonly uted 
of things, and moderation of perfons. 
MODERA TION. nf. (moderatio, Latin.] 
t. Forbearance of ‘extremity; tbe con- 
trary temper to party violence; ftate of 
keeping a due mean betwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpofe of thefe churches, which 
abolifhed all popith ceremonies, to come back again 
tothe middle point of evennefs and moderation? 
Hocker. 
A zeal in things pertaining to God, according 
to knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour 
and prudence; is the true notion of thatymuch talk- 
ed of, much mifunderftood vistuc, moderation. 
Arterburye 


Sperfere 


In mcdcraticn placing all my glosy, 
While tories call me whig» and whigs atory, 
Pope. 
2. Calmnefs of mind; equanimity. [0- 
deration, Fr] 
Equally inur’d 

By mcderation either {tate or bear, 

Profoerous, or adverfe. Milson’s Paradife Lef. 
3. Frugality in expence. Ainfrvorth. 
MODERA Tor. n.f. [moderator, Latin ; 

moderateur; French ] 

1. The perfon or thing that calms or re- 

{trains. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a calmer of 
unguict thoughts, a moderater of paffions, and a 
procurer of contentednefs. Walston. 
. One who prefides in a difpuration, to 

reftrain the contending partes from in- 
decency, and confine them to the quef- 
tion. 

Sometimes the moderater is more troublefeme 
than the a@tor.. Bacon's Effays. 

How does Philopoljs feafonably commic the 
opponent with the refpondent, like a long+practifed 
moderator È More. 

The firft perfon who fpeaks when the court is 
fet, opens the cafe to the judge, chairman, or mo- 
derator of the aflemoly, and gives his own realons 
for his opinion. Wats. 
MO'DERN. 2. f. (moderne, French ; front 

modernus, ow Latin; fuppofed a cafual 

corruption of hodiernus. Vel potius ab 
adverbio modo, modernus, uta die diur- 


nus. Ainfworth | 


& 


1. Late 


MOD 


1. Late; recent; not ancients; not an- 
tique. 

Some of the ancient, and likewife divers of the 
modern writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 
gick, have noted a fympathy between the fun and 
certain herbs. Bacon. 

The glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prior. 

2. In Shakespeare, vulgar; mean; com- 
mon. 

Trifics, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal, 

Sbakelpeare. 
The juftice 
With eyes fcvere and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wite faws and modern inttances. Sbake/peare. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make 
mcdern and familiar things fupernatural and caufe- 
lets. Shakefpeare. 

Mo’perns. 2. f/f Thofe who have lived 
lately, oppofed to the ancients, 

There are moderns who, with a flight variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours- 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 
Ancients in phrafe, mere mederrs in their fente ! 

Pope. 

Mo'pernisM. u. f. [from modern.] De- 

viation from the ancient and claftical 
manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and 
verfe, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo- 
dernifms. Y Swift. 

Jo MOo'DERNISE. v. a. [from modern | 
To adapt ancient compofitions to mo- 
dern perfons or things; to change an- 
cient to modern language. 

Mo’pernness. x. /. [from modern.] No- 

i velty. = 

MODEST. adj. [modefe, Fr. modeftus, 
Lat. } 

1. Not arrogant; not prefumptuous; not 
boaftful ; bathful. 

Of boafting more than of a tomb afraid; 
A foldier thould be modeff as a maid. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Refolve me with all mode? hafte, which way 
Thou might’ft deferve, or they impofe this ufage. 

Shake/peare. 

Her face, as ina nymph, difplay’d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
‘The bluhhing beauties of amodeff maid. Dryden. 

3. Not loofe ; not unchatte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modcf wife ; 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her hufband. Shake/peare. 

4. Not exceffive; not extreme; moderate; 
within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much 
that joy could not-thew itfelf mcdef enough without 
a badge of bitternefs. Shakespeare. 

During the laft four years, by a modc/? computa- 
tion, there have been brought into Breft above fix 
millions fterling in bullion. Addifon. 

Mo’pest iy. adv. [from mode/?.] 


a. Not arrogantly; not prefumptuoufly. 
I may modcftly conclude, that whatever errors 
there may be in this play, there are not thofe 
which have been objected to it. Dryden's Sebaftian. 
Firft he medeft/y conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir'd with Icétures ; 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, 
Yet gave him not the heart.to chide. Swift. 
Tho’ learn'd, well-bred ;_ and tho’ well-bred, 
fincere, 
Modefily bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 
2. Not impudently; not forwardly ; with 
reipect, 


Young. 


I, your glafs, 
Will medeftly difcover to yourfelf  —— 
That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of, 
Shakefpeare. 


MOD 


3. Not loofely; not lewdly; with de-| 2. To foften; to moderate. 


cency. 
4. Not exceffively ; with moderation. 
MODESTY. n. f. [modeftie, Fr. modeftas, 
Lat. 
re E = Gin not prefumptuoufnels. 
They cannot, with modeffy, think to have found 
out abfolutely the bet which the wit of men may 
Jevife. Hooker. 
2. Notimpudence ; not forwardnefs: as, 
bis petition was urged with modetty. 


3. Moderation ; decency. 
A lord will hear you play ; 
But I am doubtful of your modeffies, 
Left over.eying of his odd behaviour, 
You break into fome merry paflion. Sbakefpearg. 
4. Chaftity; purity of manners. 
Would you not fwear, 
All you that fee her, that the were a maid, 
By thefe exterior fhews? But the is more, 
Her bluth is guiltinefs, not medefy.  Sbakefpeare. 
¿Of the general character of women, which is 
modify, he has taken a moft becoming care; for 
his amorous expreffions go no farther than virtue 
may allow. Dryden. 


Talk not to a lady in a way that mcdeffy will not. 


permit her to an{wer. 
Mo'DESTY-PIECE. z. f. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of 
the ftays before, being a part of the tucker, is call- 
ed the modefly-piece. Addifon. 

Mo’picum. x. f. [Latin.] Small por- 
tion ; pittance. 

What modicums of wit he utters: his evafions 
have earsthuslong. Shuake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

Though hard their fate, 
A cruife of water, and an ear of corn, 
Yet ftillthey grudg`d that medicum. Dryden. 
MopiFvaBte. adj. | from modify.) That 
may be diverfified by accidental differ- 
ences. 

It appears to be more difficult to conceive a 
diftinét, vifible image in the uniform, invariable 
eflence of God, than in varioufly modifiable matter ; 
but the manner how 1 fee ‘either ftill efcapes my 
comprehenfion. Locke. 


Mon FICABLE. adj. [from modify.) Di- 
verfifiable by various modes. 

Moovirica TION. x: f. [ modification, Fr.] 
The a&t of modifying any thing, or 
giving it new accidental differences of 
external qualities or mode. 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the 
feveral modifications thereof by the organs of {peech, 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions 
of the mouth. Holder. 

The phenomena of colours in refraéted or re-. 
flected light, are not caufed by new modifications of 
the light varioufly impreffed, according to the va- 
rious terminations of the light and thadow. Neevron. 

If thefe powers of cogitation, volitiun and fenfa- 
tion, are neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor 

s acquirable to mattcr by any motion and modification 
of it, it neceffarily follows that they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftance, fume incorporeal inha- 
bitant within us, which we call fpirit. Bentley. 


To Mo‘piry. wv. a. [modifer, French. ] 
z. To change the external qualities or ac- 
cidents of any thing ; to ape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of apt- 
nefs to be conjoined in fyllables and words through 
the voluble motions of the organs, that they mo- 
dify and difcriminate the voice without. appearing 
to difcontinue it. Holder. 

The middle parte of the broad beam of white 
light which fcll upon the paper, did, without any 
confine of shadow to modify it, become coloured 
all over with one uniform colour, the colour being 
always the fame in the middle of the paper as at the 
edges. Newton. 


Clariffa. 


MOD 


“wei 
Of hie grace ” 
He modifies his firk {evere decree, + UA 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. „ Dryden. 


To Mo piry. v. n.: To extenuate. 

After all this difcanting and modifying upon the 
matter, there is hazard on the yielding fide. 

L Eftrange. 

Mopi'titon. n. f. [French; modiolus, 
Latin. | b 
_ Medillons, in archite&ture, are little brackets 
which are often {et under the corinthian and com- 
pofite orders, and ferve to fupport the projeéture of 
the larmier or dp: this part muft be diftinguith. 
ed from the great model, ‘which is the diameter of 
the pillar; for, as the proportion ‘of an edifice in 
genera! depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the 
fize and number of the madillons, as alfo the in- 
terval between them, ought to have due relation to 
the whole tabrick. Harris. 

The modillcns or dentelli make a noble thow by 
thcir graceful projeCtions. Spatter. 

Mo'DisH. adj. | from mode. | Fafhionable ; 
formed according to the reigning cuf- 
tom. 

But you, perhaps, expect a moadifh feat, 
With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac‘d. 

Drydens 

Hypocrify, at the fafhionable end of the town, 
is very different from hypocrify in the city; the 
m:difb hypocrite endeavours to appear more vitious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous. Add:fon's Sp2ttator. 

Mo‘pisuty. adv. [from modih.) Fa- 
fhionably. 

Young children fhould not be much perplexed 
about putting off their hats, and making lezs mo- 
difoly. Locke. 

Mo’pisuness. 2. f. [from modifb.] Af- 
fectation of the fafhion. 

To MODULATE. v.a. [modulor, Latin.] 
To form found to a certain key, or to 
certain notes. 

The nofe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, 
weafan, lungs, mufcles of the cheft, diaphragm, 
and mufcies of the beliy, all ferve to make or modu- 
late the found. Grew’s Cefmsl. 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to de- 
ceive fo many ? Broome. 

Echo propagates around ` 
Each charm of modu'ated found. Anon. 

MopuLa tion. na fo [from modulate ; 
modulation, French. : 

1. The act of forming any thing to cer- 
tain proportion. 

The number of the fimple original minerals have 
not been rightly fixed: the matter of two or more 
kinds being mixed together, and by the different 
proportion and modulation of that matter varioully 
diverfificd, have been reputed all different kinds. 

Wosdward. 

The {peech, as it is a found refulting from the 
modulation of the air, has moft affinity to the fpirit, 
but as it is uttered by the tongue, has immediate 
cognation with the body, and fo is the fitteft in- 
ftrument to manage a commerce between the in- 
vifible powers and human fouls clothed in Aleth. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2. Sound modulated ; harmony; melody. 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening fhade, 
Their modulations mix, mellifuous. ‘Thomjon's Spr. 

Mo’pucaror. n. f. [from modulate.) He ` 
who forms founds to a certain key; a 
tuner; that which modulates, 

The tongue is the grand inftrument of tate, 
the faithful judge of all our nourishment, the 
artful modulator of our voice, and the neceffary 
fervant of mattication. Derbame 

Mo’puLe. n. f: [modulus, Latin.] An 
empty reprefentation; a model; an ex- 
ternal form. 


My 
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: a: My heart hath one poor ftring to ftay it by, 
_ Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then, all this thou fee’ft, is but a clod 
` And module of confounded royalty. Shakefp. 
Mo’p us. x. f. [Latin.] Something paid 
asa compenfation for tithes on the {up- 
pofition of being a moderate equiva- 
. lentes +, l 
~ One terrible circumftanc€ of this bill, is turning 
| thetitbe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers 
| calla modus, or a. certajn fum in lieu of a tenth 
art of the product. Swift. 
ae i n. f. [picus.] A bird. Ain/. 
Moe. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.}] More; 
a greater number. - 
‘The chronicles of England mention no moe than 
_ only fix kings bearing the name*of Edward fince 
E the conqueft, therefore it cannot be there thould be 
more. Hooker. 


Mo'Hatr. 2. f. [mobere, moire, French. ] 
- Thread or tuff made of camels or other 
hair. — i 
‘She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheft, 
And when fhe fees her friend in deep defpair, 
_ Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mcbair. Pope. 
MoHock. n. /. The name of a cruel 
nation of America given to rufhans who 
infefted, or rather ef imagined to in- 
felt, the ftreets of London. 


From milk-fop he {tarts up mobock. Prior. 
Who has:not trembled at the: mobcck’s name ? 

Gay. 

Thou- haft fallen upon me with the rage of a 

mad dog, or a mobcck. Dernis. 


Mo'IDERED. adj, [properly moddered, or 
mudded.| Crazed. Ainfworth. 

Mo'inor. 2. /. A Portugal coin, rated 
at one pound feven fhillings. 

Mo‘iety. n. /. [moitié, Fr. from moien, 
the middle.] Half; one of two equal 


parts. 
This company being divided into two equal 
P moictiesy the one before, the other fince the coming 
of Chit; that part which, fince the coming of 
Chrift, partly hath embraced, and partly thall em- 
s brace, the Chriftian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chrift. Hooker. 
The death of Antony 
Is nota fingle doom, in that name lay 
_ ` A moiety of the world.  Shakefp. Antony and Cleop. 
ol Touch'd with human gentienefs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Stakefpeare. 
The militia was fettled, a moiety of which fhould 


J be nominated by the king, and the other maicry by 
è the parliament. , Clarendon. 
_ F As this is likely to produce a ceffation of arms 


ti among one half of our ifland, it is reafonable that 

_ the more beautiful moiety of his majefty’s fubjects 

fhould eftublith a truce. Addifen. 

Jo MoiL. v. a. [mouiller, French. ] 

1. To daub with dirt. 

All they which were left were moi/ed with dirt 

_ and mire by reafon of the deepoefs of the rotten 

= way. Knolles. 

2. To weary. 

No more tug one ‘another thus, nor mil your- 
' felves, receive 
Prize equal. Chapman's Iliad. 

Jo Moir. v. n. [mouiller, French.) ` 

t.s To labour in the mire. 


~ of mines'is very uncertain. 
2. To toil; to drudge. 
” . The name of the laborious William Noy, at- 
“tarney-general to Charles the Firft, was anagram? 
matiled, J moy/ in Law. Hewe/. 

_ They toil and mzi/ for the intercft of their matters, 
that in requital break their hearts. L Eftrange. 
Ob the endlels mifery of the life I lead ! cries the 
eed. 7 


Bacon's Effays. 
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moiling hufband ; to fpend all my days in ploughing. 
L' Eftrange. 
Now he muft moil and drudge for one he loaths. 
k Dryden. 
With thee ’twas Marian`s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry-make at night. 
MOIST. adj. [moiffe, moite, French.} 
1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet 
in a {mall degree. 
The hills to their fupply 
Vapour, and exhalation dufk and moif, 
Sent up amain. Milton. 
Why were the moi? in number fo outdone, 
That to a thoufand dry they are’ but one? 
‘Blackmore. 
Many who live well-in a dry air, fall into all the 
difeafes that depend upon a relaxation in a moif? 
one. í Arbuthnot. 
Nor yet, when mcif? Ar&turus clouds the fky, 
The woods and fields their pleafing toils deny. 
Pope. 
2. Juicy 3» fucculent. 4Ainfworth. 
To Moist. pa a. [from moif.] To 
To MOISTEN., make damp; to make 


wet to 2 {mall degree ; to damp. 

Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 

Moift it again; and frame fome, feeling line. 
Shakefpeare. 

His breafts are full of milk, and his bones are 
moiflened with marrow. Job, xxi. 24. 

A pipe a little moi/fened on the infide, fo as. there 
be no drops left, maketh a more folemn found 
than if the pipe were dry. Bacon. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, 
the fwelling river is reduced into his fhallow bed, 
with f{carce water to moiffen his own pebbles. 

Dryden's FEncid. 
Morsrener. 2. /. [from moiffen.] The 
perfon or thing that moiftens. 
Mo'istness. 2. f: [from moif.] Damp- 
nefs; wetnefs in a {mall degree. 

Pleafure both kinds take in the moifnefs and 
denfity of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The fmall particles of brick or ftone the leaf 
moifinefs would join together. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Moisture. 2. f. [| motteur, French; from 
mot ft. } 

1. State of being moift; moderate wet- 
nefs. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, 
which, for the mio:fure it beftowed upon roots of 
fome flourifhing trees, was rewarded with their fha- 
dow. Sidney. 

Set fuch plants as require much mi/fure upon 
fandy, dry grounds. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

While drynefs moiftu-e, coldnefs heat refifts, 


All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. 
Derbam. 


Gay. 


2. Small quantity of liquid. 
* All my body's moiffure 
Scarce ferves to quench my furnace-burning heat. 
' Shakefpeare. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appcar'd 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'’d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not dath th’ untafted moifure from him ? 
Add:for. 
Moxes of a net. The mefhes. Ainfw. 
Moxy. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. 
Ainfworth. re feems a corruption of 
murky, In fome places they ‘call it 


muggy. Dufky; cloudy 


Moil not too much under ground, for the hope | MOLE. 2. f [mæl, Saxon ; mole, Fr. 


mola, Lat. | 
1. A moleis a formlefs concretion of extra- 
vafated blood, which grows into a kind 
of ficth in the uterus, and is called a 
falfe conception. Quincy. 
2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the 
body, 
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To nourith hair upon the moles of the face, is 
the perpetuation of a very ancient cuftom. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
Such in painting are the warts and moles; which, 
adding a likenefs to the face, are not therefore to 
be omitted. Dryden. 
That Timothy, Trim, and Jack were the fame 
perfon, was proved, particularly by a mol: under the 
left pap. _ Ariutbnete 
The peculiarities in Homer are-marks and moles, 
by which every common eye diftinguilhes him. 
Pope. 
3. [From moles, Latin ; mole, French. ] 
A mound; a dyke. 
Sion is ftreightened on the north fide by the fea- 
ruined wall of the mole. Sandyse 
With afphaltick flime the gather’d beach 
They, fatten'd ; and the mole immenfe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The great quantities of ftones dug out. of the 
rock could not eafily conceal themfelves, had they 
not been confumed in the moles and buildings of 
Naples. Addijon on Italy. 
Bid the broad arch the dafig‘rous flood contain, 
The mole proje@ted break the roaring main. Pete. 
4. [Talpa.] <A little beaft that works 


under-ground. 
Tread foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall ; we now are near his cell. 
, Shakefpeare. 
What is more obvious than a mo/e, and yet what 
more palpable argument of Providence ? Moree 
Moles have perfeét eyes, and holes for them 
through the fkin, not much bigger than a pin`s 
head. Ray on Creatione 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Ecarn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. 
Popes 
MO'LEBAT. n. f. [arthragorifcus.] A fih. 
i Ainfavorth. 
Mo'LECAST. 2 f. [mole and caf.) Hil- 
lock cat up by a mole. 
In Spring let the molecafis be fpread, becaufe 
they hinder the mowers. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 
Mo cecarcuer. 2./. [mole and catcher. } 
One whofe employment. is to catch 


moles. > 

Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 

And harrow and caft abroad every hill. Tuffer. 

Mo'LeniLL. 2. fa [mole and bill.) Hil- 
lock thrown up.by the mole working 
uncer ground, [Ft is ufed proverbially, 
in hyperboles, or comparifons~ from 
fomething {mall. 

You feed your folitarinefs with the conceits of 
the poets, whofe liberal pens can as gafily travel 
over mountains as mèlebills. Sidney 

The rock’, on which the falt-fea billows beat, 
And Atlas" tops, the clouds in height that pafs, 
Compar’d to his huge perfon molesills be. Fairfax. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs Saint Martin's in 
the Fields, caufed to be engraved a martin fitting 
upon a melcbill between two trees. Peacham. 

Our politician having baled confcience, muit 

e not be nonplufed with inferior obiigations; and, 
haying leapt over fuch mountains, lic down before 
a mèlebill, South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem lcfs than molchil/s do to you. Rejcommone 

Strange ignorance! that the lame man who knows 
How far yond’ mount above this moliki! thows, 
Should not perceive’a difference as great 
Between {mall incomes and a vait eftate! Dryder. 


To Move’st. v. a. (molefer, Fri moleftus, 
Lat.] ‘Todifturb; to trouble; to vex. 
If they will firmly perfift concerning points 
which hitherto ‘have been difputed of, they mut 
agree ‘that they kaye molefed the: church with 
neediefs ovpofition. flookrr. 
No man fall meddle with them, or molefi them 

1 Macex. 35- 


in any matters 
Pleafure 
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Pleafure and’ pain fignify whatever’ delights or 
moles us. Lake, 
Both are doom'd to dtadirs 
And the dead wake not to melefF the living. Rawe. 
MorestTa rton. n. /. [molefia, Latin ; 
from moleh.) Ditturbance ; uneafinefs 
caufed. by vexation. 
Though ofelefs unto us, and rather of malof- 
ation, we’ refrain from killing (wallows. Brown. 
An internal fatinfaQicn, and. acquicfcence, or 
diffativadlion and, mel fation of fpirit, attend the 
practice of. virtue. and» vice refpecdivcly. 
Norris's Mifcel. 
Mo.ester. a. /. [fiom molef.] One 
who difturbs, 
Mo‘.erracn. n. f. [mole and track.} 
Courfe of the mole ander-ground. 
The pot-trap is adeep earthen veffel fet in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of 
the molèr racks. Mortimer. 


Mo’:eware. n. /. [mole and peoppan, 
Saxon.. See Mournwarp.] A mole. 
The solenuirp’s brains mixt therewithal, 
And with the-fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton. 
Mo’niipnt. adj. [molliens, Lat.] Sofien- 
ing. 


Mo‘LurPiaBee. an [from mollify.} That 


may be foften 4. 
MoriiricaTion. n. fo [from mollify.] 


t. The act of mollifying or foftening. 

For induration or mollification, it is to be in- 
quired what will make» metals harderand harder, 
and what will. make them fofter and fofter. Bacon. 

2. Pacification; mitigation. 
Some mollification, {weet lady. Shake[penre. 
Mo'LLIFIER. 2. f. [from mollify. } 
r. That which foftens; that which ap- 
peafes. 

The root hath a-tender, dainty heat; which, 

when it cometh above ground: to the fun ‘and air, 
< vanifheth; forit is a great mecllifier. Bacon. 
2% He that pacihes or mitigates. 


Jo Mo'iuiry. wv. a. [mollio, Latin; mol 
lir, Prench.j 
1. To foften ; to make foft. 
z. To affwage. _ 
Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reftored 
them to health. Wifi. xvi. 12. 
Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, 
neither mo/lified with ointment. Tfaiab, i. 6 
3- To appeafe; to pacify ; to quiet. 
Thinking her filent imaginations began to work 
upon fomewhat, to mollify them, as the nature of 
mufick: is to do, I took up my harp. Sidney. 
He brought them to thefe favage parts, 
And: with {weet fcience mollify d their ftubborn 
hearts. Spenfer. 
The crore, on the wedding night, finding the 
kright’s averfion, fpeaks a good word for herfelf, 
in hope to mollify the fullen bridegroom. Dryden. 


4 To qualify.; to leflen any thing harth 
or burdenfome. 


They would, by yielding to fome thinze, when 
they refufed cthers, fooner prevail with the houfes 


to mollify their demands, than at firit to seform ' 


them. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah : 
The valey, now, this montter feem'd to fill, 
And wes ert ake look`d up to him from our 
ill; 
where the two words, feem`d and methought, have 
- : rallifed: the figure. Dryden. 
Mo'rTeEN» part. pafi. from melt. 
Brafs is milten outwf the ftonc. Fob, xxviii. 2. 
In*a-fmalli furnace made of a temperate heat; 
let the hcat be:fuch as may:keep the metal polim 
and-no more. Bacan. 
Love's myftick form the artizan: of Greece 
' Jawwsounded fone, os melren gold, exprels. Prior. 


Clarendon. 
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MoL Y. a.f. (mk, Eain; moh, French.) Most’ nTatuy. ad. {from omentum, 


A plane. 

Moly, or wild’ garlick, is of feveral forts; as 
the great. moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly 
of Hungary, ferpent's mo/y, the yellow mo/y, Spa- 
niih purple cly, Spamifh filver-capped moly, Diof- 
corides’s moly, the fweet mz/y ‘of ` Montpelier : 
the roots are tender, and muft be carefully de- 
fended from frofts: as for the time of ‘their 
Howering, the moly of Homer flowers in May, and 
continues till July, and fo do all the reft. except'the 
latt}, which is late in September: they are hardy, 
and»willethrive-in any foil. Mortimer. 

The fovereign plant he drew, 
And fhew'd its nature, and its wondrous pow’r, 
Black was the root, but miiky white the flower ; 
Molly the name. Pope's Ody ffy. 
Mouo'sses. i n. A (nelavaa Italian. } 
Mova’‘sses. Treacle ; ; the fpume or 
fcum of the juice of che fugar cane. 
Mome. n. J. A dull, ftupid blockhead, a 
ftock, a poft: this owes its original to the 
French word momon, which fignifies the 
gaming at dice in mafquerade, the rule 
of which is, that a ftriét filence is to 
be obferved > whatfoever fum one ftakes 
another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken; hence alfo comes our word 
mum for filence. Hanmer. 

Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch ! 

Either get thee from the door, or Gt down ai the 


hatch. SLakefpeare. 
MOMENT. n. f. [moment, Fr. momen- 
tum, Lat. ] 


1. Confequence ; importance ; weight ; 
value. 

We do not find that‘our Saviour renroved them 
of error, for thinking the judgment of the {cribes 
to be worth the objecting, for efteeming it to be 
of any moment or value in matters concerning God. 


Hooker. 
I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
memente Shakefpeare. 


What towns of any moment but we have? Shak. 

It is an abftrufe fpcculation, but alfo of far lefs 
moment and confequence to us than the others; 
feeing that without this we can evince the exift- 
ence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Force ; impulfive weight 5° actuating 
powers. 

The place of publick prayer is a circum(ftance 
in the outward form, which hath. moment to help 
devotion. Hooker. 

Can thefe or fuch be any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built to fhake the world ? 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Ben Fenfin. 

Touch with lighteft momert of impulfe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even feale. Milron’s Paracife Lift. 

Hevis a capable judge; can hear both fides with 
an indifferent ear; is determined only by the mo- 
ments of truth, and fo retraéts bis paft errors. 

i Norris. 
3. An indivifible particle of time. 

If I would goto hell for an eternal mcmert, or 
fo, I could be knighted. Sbakefp. Merry Wives. 

The flighty purpofe never is o'ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this mement 
The very firftlings of my heart fhall be 
The firfttings of my hand. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

‘The imaginary reafoning of brutes is not adi- 
Rinét reafoning, but performed in a phyfical ms- 
mente Hale. 

While I a moment name, a moment’s paft; 

I'm nearer death in this verfe than the lait; 
What then is to be done? Be wife with fpeed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young. 

Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 

When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or how, 
Shou'd from my foul by raging love be torns Priore 


Lat.] For a moment. 

. Air bur momentally remaining i in our ‘bodies, hath 
no proportionable fpace for its converfion, only, of 
length enough to’refrigerate the heart. Bria. 

MomMENTA NEOUS. ? adj. (momentanée, 
Mo MENTARY. French ; momen- 
taneus, Latin.) Lahing but a móment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is 
fure to enfue’; aid, on the othe fide, méemcwitany 
benefitsy;when the burt’ which ‘they draw after 

` them is unfpeakable, are not ai all to be reipeéted. 
Rosik. 
Flame above'is durable and conGdetth > but with 
us it is a ftranger and momentany.. < Bacon. 
MOMENTARY. adj. [from moment.| Laft- 
ing for a moment; done’ in a moment. 
: Meninah. aë a found, 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream. Sbakefprares 
Scarce could the thady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions teil, 

But the, fwift as the momentary wing 

Of light’ning, or the words he {poke, leit hell. 


Crafhaw. ; 


Swift as thought the flitting fhade 
Through air his mmentary journey made. Dryden. 
‘Onions, garlick, pepper, falt and vinegar, taken 
in great quantities, excite a` mcmentary“ heat and 
fevers Arbutbnor. 
Mome ntous, adj. [from momentum, Lat. } 
Important; weighty; of confequence. 
Great Anne, weighing th’ events of war — 
Momentous, in her prudent heart thee chofe. 
Philips. 
If any falfe tep be made in the:moresmomenrcus 
concerns of life, the whole fcheme of ambitious 
defigns is broken. Adain 
It would be a very weak thing to give up fo mo- 
mentens a puint as this, only becaufe it has been 
contefted.. Waterlard. 
Mo’mMMERY.#. f. [or mummery, from mum- 


mer, momerie, Frerch.) An entertain- 


ment in which mafkers play frolicks. 
See Mome. 

All was jo'l'ty, 
Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter, 
Piping and playing, minftrelfy and mafking, 
Till life fled from us like an idle dream,’ 
A thew of memmery without a*meaning» Rowe. 

Mo’wacnat. adj (monacal, French; mo- 
nachalis, Lat. poaxsxa.} Monattick ; 
relating to monks, or conventual or- 
ders. 

Monaenisme 2. fe [monachi/me, Fr.] 
The ftare of monks; the monaftick 
life. 

Mo’xap. Jaf [soa] An indivitible 

Mo’napbe.{ thing. 

Difunity is the natural'property of matter, which 
of itfelt is nothing but an infinite congeries of phy- 
fical monads. More. 


MO’NARCH. a. S. [monarch, French ; 


pacvz proc. | 
1. A governor invefted with abfc!ute au- 
thority ; a king. 
I was 
A morfel for a monarch. Stakefp. Ant. and Cle-pate 
Your brother kings and monarchs of the eart 
Do all expect that you fhould roufe yourfelf. 
Shakefpeares 
The father of .a family or nation, that ufes 
his fervants like children, and advifes with them 
in what concerns the commonweal, and thereby 
is willingly obeyed by them, is what the {chools 
inean by a monarch. Temple. 
2. One fuperior to the ret of the fame 
kind. i 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three ‘he ftays 
Supreme ia tate, andin three more decays. Dryd. 

With 


| 
| 


it L a re A aa 


MON 


___ With eafe diftinguifh'd, is the regal race, 
"One monarch wears m open, honett face ; 
Shap'd to his fize, and godlike to behold, 


z= His royal body fhines with fpecks of gold. Dryden. 


> ~ Return'd with dire remorfelefs fway, 
The monarch favage trends. the trembling prey. Pope. 
3. Prefident. 
Come, thou’ msrarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with piak eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be nd. Shak-fpeare. 
Mona RCHAL. adj. [from menarch.] Suit- 
‘ing a monarch; regal; princely; im- 
 perial. 
Satan, whom now tranfcendent glory rais`d 
" Above his fellows, with monarcka/ pride, 
Confcious of higheft worth, unmov'd thus fpake. 
Milion. 
MONA'RCHICAL. adj. [monarchique, Fr. 
porzeyixos ; from monarch.) Veited in a 
fingle ruler. 

That ftorks wiil only live in free ftates, is a 
pretty conceit to advance the opinion of popular 
policies, and from antipathies in nature to difpa- 
rage monarckical government. Brown. 

The decretais refolve all into a morarchical powcr 
at Rome. Baker's RefleEtions on Learning. 

Jo Mo narcuise. V. n, | from monarch. | 
To play the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little fcene 
To mvnarchize, be fear'd, and kill with lodks. 
Shakefpcare. 
Mo’ narcuy. n f. [monarchie, French ; 
paragak] i 
1. The government of a fingle perfon. 

While the monarchy flourithed, thefe wanted not 

a proteCtor. Atterbury’s Sermens. 
2. Kingdom ;- empire. 


Iy 


I pat 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The firit thac there did greet my ftranger foul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cried aloud, What fcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? 
Shak:/peare. 
This fmall inheritance 
Contenteth me, and `s worth a monarchy. Shak<fp. 
Monastery. a. f. [monafere, French ; 
monafterium, Latin.) Houfe of reli- 
. gious retirement; convent; abby ; cloi- 


` fter.. It is ufually pronounced, and 
A often wristen, mcnafiry. 
a Then courts of kings were held in high renown ; 
=> There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 

f But chafte as maids in menafteries liv'd. Dryden. 
i In a mənaflery your devotions cannot carry you | 


fo far toward the next world, as to make this lofe 
the fight of you. 
| Mona’stick. } adj. [monaffique, Fren. 
, > 4 
Mona’stTicaL.§ monafficus, Lat.] Re- 


4 . e . o 
= Jigioufly reclufe; pertaining to a monk. | 
i å l drave my fuitor to forfwear the full ftream of 
è the worid, and to live in a nook merely meroftick. 
$, Shakc[p. As you like it. 


The filiciows and hairy vefts of the flriGeft orders 
Of fricrs derive the inftitution of their mcra/ick 
life from the-example of John and Elias. 

Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

When young, you led a life monaffick, ) 
And wore a vef eccichiattick ; ? 
Now in your age you grow fantaftick. Dentam, ) 
~Mowa’sticatry. adv. [from monaftick.]} 

Reclufely ; in the manner of a monk. 
__ Ihave a dezen years mote to anfwer for, all mo- 
naflically pafled in this country of liberty and de- 
hight. Swift. 
'Mowvay. 2. f. [from moon and day.] 

‘Lhe fecond day of the week. - 
Money. n /. (monnoye, French; moneta, 

Latin. It has properly no plural except 

when money is taken for a fingle piece ; 
"y “Vor. UM. 


MOo'NEYBAG. n”. f. [money and dag.) A 


Mo’neysox. n.f. [money and box.] A 


Mo’neyCHANGER.. 


Mo’xeven. adj. [from money.] Roch in 


Pope. 


MON 


MON 


but monies was formerly ufed for fums.] | Mo’nayswortn. 2./, [money and worth. } 


Metal coined for the purpofes of com- 


merce. : 
Importune him for monies: be not ceaft 
With flight denial. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 
The jealous wittolly knave hath mafies of money. 
Skakefpeare 
You need my help, and you fay, 
Shylock, we would have monies. Shakefpeare. 
l will give thee the worth of it in mony. 
1 Kings, xxi. 2. 
Wives the readieit helps 
To betray heady huibands, rub the eafy 
And lend the monies on return of luft. Ben Forfon. 
Moncy differs from uncoin’d filver, in that the 
quantity of filver in each piece of mony is afcer- 
tained by the ftamp it bears, which is a publick 
voucher. Locke. 
My difcourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced 
many correfpondents; fuch a difcourfe is of general 
ufe, and every married man's money. Addijon. 
Shall 1 withhold a little mcney or food from my 
fellow crcature, for fear he fhould not be geod 
enough to receive it from me? Law. 
People are not obliged to receive any monies, ex- 
cept of their own coinage by a publick mint. 
Swift. 
Thofe huckfterers or mency jobbers will be found 
neceflary, if this brafs money is made current in the 
exchequer. Swift. 


large purfe. 
Look to my houfe; I am right loth to go; 
There ig fome.ill a brewing towards my reit, 
For I did dream of moncytags to-night. 
Shakefpeare. 
My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, 
with a moneybag undereach arm. Addijon’s Guar. 


till; repofitory of ready coin. 


n, f- [money and 
change.) A broker in money. 

The ufurers or moncycbangers being a fcandalous 
employment at Rome, is a reafon fer the high rate 
of intercft. Arbutbnct. 


moncy: often uled in oppofition to 
thofe who are poffeffed of lands 

Invite e:oncyed men to lend to the merchants, 
for the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacos. 

, If exportation will not balance importation, away 
muft your filver go again, whether moneyed or not 
moneyed; for where gonds do not, filver muft pay 
for the commodities you {pend. Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funds, 
merchants as well a$ other moneyed men. Swift. 

With thefe meafures fell in all) monied men ; 
fuch as had raifed vaft fums by trading with ltocks 
and funds, and lending upon great intereft. Savift. 

Mo’neyen. nef. [monnoyer-eur, French ; 
from money. | ; 

1. One that deals in money ; a banker. 

z. A coiner of money. 

Mo’neyuess. adj. [from money.] Want- 

ing money; pennilefs. 

The ftrong expe@tation of a,good certain falary 
will outweigh the lofs by bad rents received out of 
lands in moneylefs times. Swift 

MoNexMATTER. n. f. [money and mat- 

ter.) Account of debtor and creditor. 

What if you and I, Nick, thould enquiie how 
mencymatters itand between us ? Arluthnot. 


MO'NEYSCRIVENER. x. f. [ money and feri- 
wener.} 
others. 


Suppofe a young unexperienced man in the 
hands of money-ferivencrs ; fuch fellows are like 


your wire-drawing mills, if they get hold ‘of al 


man’s finger, they will pull in his whole body at 
lait. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of Jobn Bull. 
Mo’neywort. a.f. A plant. 


MONGER. 


To MONISH. D.a. [mones, Latin. | 


One who raifes money for! 


Something valuable ; 
will bring money. 
There is either money or moneyfzvorth in all the 
controverfies of life; for we live in a mercenary . 
world, and it is the price-of all things in it. 
L'Eftrang:. 


fomething -that 


Mo’nocorn. n. f/. [manz, Saxon, and 


corn.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye ; 
mifcellane, or maflin. 
n. J. [manzene, Saxon, a 
trader; from manzian, Saxon, to trade. } 
A dealer; a feller. It is feldom or ne- 
ver ufed alone, or otherwife than after 
the name of any commedity toexprefs a 
feller of that commodity: as, a fi/b- 
monger ; and fometimes a medler in any 
thing: as, a whoremonger; a new/- 
monger. 

Do you know me?=Yes, excellent well, you 
are a lifh-msrger- Shakefpeare. 


Th’ impatient (tates-monger 
Could now contain himfclf no longer.  Hudibras. 


Mo’ncre-. adj. [as mongcern, from mang, 


Saxon, or mengen, to mix, Dutch.) Of 
a mixed .breed: commonly written 
mungrel for mangrel. 

This zealot 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 
Clerick before, and lay behind. Hudibras. 

Ye mongrel work of heav'n, with human fhapgs, 
That have but juit enough of fenfe to know 
The mautter’s voice. Dryden's Don Sebaflians 

I'm but a half-{train’d villain yet, 

But mengre/ mifchievous. Dryden. 
Bafe, groveling, worthlefs wretches ; 
Mongrels in ta€tion; poor faint-hearted traitors. 
G A ifene 

His friendthips ftil! to few confin`d, 

Were always of the middling kind; 

No fools of rank, or morgrel breed, 

Who fain would pals for lords indecd. Savifr's Afifc. 
MONIMENT., a. /. [from moneo, Lat.) It 

feems here to fignify infcription, 

Some others weg, driven and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges {quare, 

Some in sound plates withouten moniment. 

Fairy ®uecne 
To 
admonith, of which it is a contraction. 

Monifo him gently, which fhall make him both 

. willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
Ajcham’s Schcolmafter. 
Mo’nisHeR. n. f. [from moni.) An 
admonifher; a monitor. 
Mon TION. n. f. [monitio, Lat. monition, 
French. ] 
t. Information ; hint. 

We have no vilible monition of the returns of 
any other periods, fuch as we have of the day, by 
fucceffive light and darknefs. Holder on Time. 

2. Inftruction ; document, 

Unruly ambition Js deaf, not only to the advice 
of friends, but to the counfels and monitions ef tea- 
fon itfelt. L'Eflranges 

Then after fage ronitions from his friends, 

His talents to employ for nobler ends, 
He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. 
Mo’nitor. 2. f.. [Latin.}] One who 
warns of faults, or informs of duty; 
one who gives ufeful hints. It is ufea 
of an upper fcholar in a {chool com- 
miffioned by the mafter to look to the 
boys in his abfence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learn- 
ing is eminent: be but his fcholar, and you are 
fafe. Bacone 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have 
thefe notions alfo firm and untainted, to carry hig 

U J monitor 


MON 


menier in his bofom, his law ‘in his heart, and te 
have fuch a confcience.as might be its own cafuift 
South's Sernen:. 
We can but divine who itis that peaks; whe 
ther Perfius himfelf, or his friend andomemror, or 
a third perfon. Dryden. 
‘The pains that come from the neceffities of na- 
ture, art monitors to. us to beware of greater mif- 
chiefs. : Locke. 
Mon: tory.° adj. [monitoire, French ; 
menitorius, Latin.) Conveying uieful 
jnftrustion ; giving admonition. 
Loffes, mifcarriages, and difappointments, are 
montisry and inftructive. L Eftrange. 
He is fo taken up ftll, in fpite of the* monitory 
hintin my effay, with particular men, that he nc- 
glects mankind. Pope. 
Mo’xitory. n.f. Admonition ; warn- 
ing. 
A king of Hungary took a bifhop in battle, ‘and 
kept him prifoner; whereupon the pope writ a mo- 
nitory to him, for that he had broken the privilege 
of holy church. ° Bacon. 
MONK. n.f.. [monec, Saxon; menachus, 
Latin; crx} -One of a religious 
community bound by vows to certain 


obfervances. 
*Twould prove the verity of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy mont. i Shakefoeare’s Heary VIT. 
Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and 
became a melancholy Mahometan mente Knoles. 
Thé dronith monks, the fcorn and shame of man- 
hood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take poffeffion, 
And neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 
Monks, in fome refpeéts, agree with regulars, 
as in the fubftantial vows of religion ; but in other 
refpedts, monks and regulars differ; for that regu- 
lars, vows excepted, are not tied up to fo ftri&t a 
rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Monkey. a. f. [monikin, a little man. ] 
1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. 
An animal bearing fome refemblance of 


man. 

Qne of them fhewed mea ring that he had of 
your daughter for a mcakey.—Tubal, it was my 
turquoise ; I would not have given it for,a wilder- 
nels of mankcys. Shakefpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in 
my defires than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deftroy their 
young ones by lenfelefs fondnefs. — Locke on Educ. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they 

fhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. G ranville. 
2. A word of contempt, or flight kind- 


defs. 

This is the mcnkcy’s own giving out; fhe is 
per (uaded I will marry, her. Sbakefpcare. 
Poor monkcy ! how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Shakefpeare. 
Mo’xxery. 2. f- [from monk.) The 
monatftick life. 

Neither do | meddle ywith their evangelical per- 
fe€tion of vows, nor the dangerous fervitude, of 
their rath and impotent votarics, nor the inconve- 
niences of their monkery. Hall. 

Mo’ nxuHoop. 2. f. [monk and hood.] The 
charaéter of a monk. 

He had left off his mankbcod too, and was no 
longer obliged to them. Atterbury. 

Mo xk1sH. adj. [trom monk.) Monattick ; 
pertaining to monks ; taught by monks. 

Thole publick charities are a greater ornament 
to this city than all its’ wealth, and Jo more real 
honour to the reformed religion, than redounds to 
the church of Rome from all thofe monkifh and 
fuperftitious foundations of which the vainly boatts. 

Atterbury. 

“ Rife, rife, Roícommon, fee the Blenheim muic, 

The dull cocRsaiut of menkiforhyme refule, Smirb. 


f 


MON 


Moxrs-H00D, n. f. [ccnfolida regalis. | 
A plant. Ainfavorth. 
Moxxs-RHURARB. n. f. A fpecies of 
dock : its roots are ufed in medicine, 
MO NOCHORD. n. fi [ude and yodi] 
1. An intrument of one Rring: as, the 
trumpet marine. Harris. 
2. A kind of initrument anciently of fin- 
gular ufe for the regulating of founds: 
the ancients made ufe of it to deter- 


MON 


One who by engrofing or patent ob: 
tains the fole. power or privilege’ of 
vending any commodity. pea 


To Mono POLIZE. V. a. [usd and muris s 


monojoler, French.) To have the fole 
power or privilege of vending any 
commodity. : 
Hc has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is 
not fome ftop put, he will monopolize; nobody will 


fella yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but him- 
felf. Arbutknot. 


mine the proportion of founds to one | Mono‘rory. n. f AiE ls ORARE, 


another. When'the chord was divided 
into two equal parts, fo thar the terms 
were as one to one, they called them 
unifons; but if as two to one, they 
called them o¢taves or diapafons: when 
they were as three to twe, they called 
them fifths or diapentes ; if they were as 
four to three, they called them fourths 
or diateflerons ; if as five to four, they 
called it diton, or a tierce-major; but 
if as fix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce-minor ; - and 
laly, if the terms were as twenty- 
four to twenty-five, they called it ade- 
miton or dieze; the monechord being 
thus divided, was properly. that which 
they called a iyftem, of which there 
were many kinds, according to the differ- 
ent divifions of the monochord. Harris. 

MONOCULAR. } adj. [pir and oculus. ] 

Mono’cutous.J§ One-eyed; having 
only one eye. 

He was well ferved who, going to cut down an 
ancient white hawthorn tree, which, becaufe the 
budded before others, might be an occafion of fu- 
perftition, had fome of the prickles flew into his 
eyes, and made him menocular. Heel. 


Thofe of China repute the reft of the world 7o- 
noculsuse 7 Glanville’s Scepfise 


Monopy. n.f. [umuda s; monodie, Fr.] 
A poem fung by one perfon not in dia- 
logue. 

Moxocamist. n. f- [us and yapO; 
monogame, Fr.} One who difallows fe- 
cond marriages. 

Mono GAMY. n.f: [monogamie, French ; 


Fr. un and wetiw.} The exclufive 
privilege of felling any thing. 
If 1 had a mencp-ly on’t they would have part 
on’t. Skatefpcares 
How could he anfwer't, fhould the fate think fit, 
To quettion a monzpcly of wit? Crsciley 
One of the moft opprefive moxopclies imaginable ; 
all others can concern only fomething without us, 
but this fattens upon our nature, yea upon our 
reaion. Govern. of the Vargee. 
Shakefpeare rather writ happily than knowingly 
and juftly 5 and Joofon, who, by ftudying Horace, 
had b&n acquainted with the rules, yet feemed to 


envy to pefterity that knowledge, and to make “ 


a minopoly of his learning. Diyd.n’s Fevenal. 
MONO PTOTE ix. f- [ps@.and aiwon. JA 
noun ufed only in fome one oblique 
cale. C'arkes Latin Grammar. 
Muro stTıIcCH. n.f. [uaria] A com- 
pofition of one verie. l 
MonosyLLa'BICAaL. adj. [from mono/yl- 
vst gh Confiting of words of one iyl- 
able. 
MONOSY’LLABLE. 2. /. [monofllabe, 


French; pir and cvarcty.} © A word © 


of only one fyllable.~ 
My name of Ptolemy ! 
It is fo long it afks an hour to write it: 
Fil change it into Jove or Mars! 
Orany other civil moncfy lable, 
That will not tire my hand. Dryden's Cleomenese 
Poets, although not infenlible how much our 
language was already over-ftocked with mznofy/- 
lables, yet, to fave time. and pains, introduced that 
barbarous cuftom of abpreviating words, to At them 
to the-mceafure of their verfes. Sawifte 
AMcnofyllatle lines, uniefs artfully managed, are 
Riff or languifhing; but may be beautiful uier- 
prefs melancholy. Popes 


yor and yayiw.} Marriage of one | Monosy'LLABLED. adj. [mono/yllabe, Fr. 


wife, 

MONOGRAM. n. J: [ér and yecupa; 
monogramme, French.] : A cypher; a 
character compounded of feveral letters. 

Mono'tocug. n. fi [ur and rove; 
monologue, Fr.] A fcene in which a per- 
fon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of -hi:nfclf, and of his 
returning from the country, in monslogue; to which 
unnatural way of narraticn Tercnee is fubjeét in 
all his plays. Dryden. 

Mo‘nomacuy. n. f [uorpayies ni0- and 
uzyn. } “A duel; 'a fingle combat. 


from monofyllable.} Confifting of one 
fyllable. ' 
Nine taylors, if rightly fpell'd, . 
Into one man are monolyllubled. Clerveland. 
Mono’ rony. n.f- [pcrclotias cu and 
tir 3 monotonie, French.) Uniformity 
of found; want of variety in cadence. 
I could object to the repetition of the fame 
rhimes within four lines of each other as Grefome 
to the ear through their munctony. Pope's Letters. 
MO'NSIEUR. n. f. [French] A term 
of reproach for a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman his companion : 
An eminent monficur, that, it fecms, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakejpearc's Cymbclines 


Mo’nome. n. f. [monome, Fr.) Inalge-| Monsoon. n.f. [monfow, mongon, Er.) 


bra, a quantity that has but one deno- 
mination or name; as, a b, aa b, 
'aaab. Harris. 
Monore TALous. adj. [monopetale, Fr. 
yix@ and mitaro.) It is ufed for fuch 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf, 
howfoever they may be feemingly cut 
into many {mall ones, and thofe fall off 
together. Quincy. 
Mono rouist, #: f. [menofolenr, French. ] 


Monjoons are thifting trade winds in the Eaft In- 
dian ocean, which blow periodically ; fome for haif 
a year onc.way, others but for three months, and 
then thitt and blow for fix or three months directly 
contrary. > 
The monfars and trade winds are conflant and 
periodical even to the thirtieth degree of latitude 
all around the globe, and feldom tranfgrefs or fall 
Short of thofe bounds. , ; Raj. 
MO‘’NSTER, » fs- [monfre, Fr. monfrum, 
Lat. ] ~ a 
1, Something 


Harris. i 


a R a a A 


— ADe aa ie: TE 


MON . 


VeSomething out of the common: order 
oof nature. iu w sets 
Methinks heroic poefie till now, 

2 bike fome fantaftic fairy land did thew, 
z E devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
© And all but man in man’s chief work had place. 
\ Thet like fome worthy knight with facred arms, 
. Doit drive the mərflers thence, and end the charms. 
» vat age Cozv!ey. 
L æ Ttought to’ be determined whether monfrers be 

sreally a diftinét fpecies; we find, that fome of 
i thefe,monftrous productions have none of thofe 
‘qualities that accompany the eflence of chat fpecie 
E eee comp pecics 
“from whence they derive. _ ; Lacke 
2. Something. -horrible _for deformity, 

wickednefs, or mifchief, 

rn If fhe live long, 
s apah in the end, meet the old courfe of death, 
Women will ail turn monfterse, Skakefp..King Lear. 


` 
IR All human virtus to its lateit breath, 
= „_ „Finds envy never, conquer'd but by death: 
i he great Alcides, ev ry labour pait, 
Bad fill this mcnfer to fubdue at laft. 

` 

- 


- Pope. 
To Monsrer. v.a: [from the noun. ] 
"To put out of the common order of 
N things.. Notin ufe. © r4 
T T Ah Re ouence 
“Muf be of fuch unnatural degree 
PTAa merferi ite - SLakifpeare's King Lear. 
~ ` Thad rather have one fcratch my head.i° th’ fun, 
~ Wheri the alazum were ftruck, thanidly fic y 
i To hear my nothings man/ter d. Staks/p. C:rislinus. 
‘OoNsTROSITY. ) af. [from monffrous.] 
Moystauo sity. , The flate ot being 
monilrous, or out of the common order 
‘of the univerfe. _Monfrofity is more 
‘analogous. uss 
This is the menfirucfiry in love, that the will is 
' (infinite) and the execution confin'ds Shakefpeare. 
Such a tacit league i3 again fuch routs™and 
S thoalsof people; as have utterly degenerated from 
p Nature, as have inetheie verysbody and frame of 
eftate a menffrofitye ` Te Bagon. 
We read of monftrous births, but we often fee 
i a greater mznfrofity in educations » thus, when a 
father bas begot aman, he strains him up into a 
„> bealt. < Ssuth's Sermons. 
4 $ By the, law marirafiy could not incapaci- 
=; © tate from marriagé, witnefs the cafe of hermaphro- 
dites. Arbuth. and Peps. 


Mo’nstaous. adj. [monfireax, Fr. mon- 


_ firofus, Lat.] cae 

; SOM i 

1. Deviating from the ftated order of na- 
ture. >- , > 

l Nature there perver‘e, 

A Brought forth all mrsy'reus, all pcodigious things, 
“Hydras, and gorgons, and chimerasdire.  Afilon. 

+ © Every thing that-exifts has.its particular con- 

 Ritvtion; and yet fome morfircus productions have 

ae of thofe qualizies which accompany. the eflence 

B fjaka fpecies from whencc they derive their-ori- 
gi IET Leike. 

2. Strange; wonderful. Generally with 


VAS a 


_fome degree of dilite. 
“i 4 è : 
Tas it not monfrous thar this player here 

Fut in a fi€tion, ina dream of paffion, 
$ Could force: his foo! forto his conceit, 

That, from her working, all his vilage wan‘ ? 
foed Sbakijpezre. 
LA O manfirsu: d hut one halfpeany worta ol. brea 

sto this intsierabie ceal of fack. Shiki ffitare: 
3+ duregular; enormous. 
A Ca No monfircus height, or breadth, or lergth ap 


= 


=< 


Le We eae 

i “The whole at once iz baid and regular. 
4. Shocking ; hateful. 

© This was an invention: given out by the Spa- 
cniards, to fave the: menfrcus {corn their nation re- 

„= ceived. Bacin. 


Pepe. 


much. A cant term. 


Mo'xstrous. adv. Exceedingly ; very’ 


MON 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, | 


turn into a mouldy fubftance, there refiding a fair 

cloud in the bottom, and a moz/frous thick oil on 

the top. Bacon. 

i She was eafily put off the hcoks, and monftrous 

hard to be pleafed again. L'Efirange. 

Add, that the rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 

And will be monjlraus witty on the poore Dryden. 
Mo’nstrous.y. adv. [from monjirous.] 
te In a manner out of the common order 

of nature ; fhockingly; terribly ; hor- 

ribly. CI - 
Tiberius was bad enough io his youth, but 
fuperlatively and morfircufly fon bis old age. 
South's Se: monse 
2. To agreat or enormous degree. 
l - He walks; 

And that felf.chain about his neck, : 

Which he foriwore moft monfirexjly to have. 

p Shakefpeare. 
Thefe truths with his example you difprove, 

Whowith his wife is monftroujly in love. Dryden. 
Mo’xnstRousNess. n. f. (trom smonfiroys. | 

Enormity ; irregular nature or beha- 

viour. 

See the monfircufncfs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful thape ! 

Shakefpeare. 

MONTANT. n.f. [French.] A term in 
- fencing. 

Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 

"To fee ‘thee fight, to fée thee pafs thy puncto, 

thy itock, thy t:averfe, thy dittance, thy monvanr. 


Sbakefpeare. 
MONTERO: » J. [Spanith.] A horfe- 
man’s cap. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montero. 
Bacon. 


MonTE'TH. 2. f. (from the name of the 
inventor.] A veffel'in which glaffes are 
wafhed. 

New things produce new words, and thus AZonterh 
Has by one veflel fav’d his name from death. Kirg. 

MONTH. 2». f- [monad, Saxon] A 
fpace of-time either mezfured by the 
fun’or-moon: the lunar month is the 
time between the change and change, 
or the time in which the moon comes 
to the’ fame point: the folar month 
is the time in which the fun paffes 
through a fign of the zodiack: the ca- 
lendar months, by which we reckon 
time, are unequally -of thirty or one- 
and-thirry days, except February, which 
is of twenty-eight, and in leap year of 
twenty-nine. y 

Till theeexpivation of your month, 
Sojourn with my fitter.» Shake/peurs’s King Lear. 
From a morth old even unto five years old. 
Liv. xxvii. 6. 
Monks are not only lunary, and meafured by 
the moon, but alfo folary, and terminated by the 
motion of the fun, in’ thirty degrees of the eclip- 
tick. Brvwn's Vulgar Errcurs. 
As many months as I fuftain'd her hate, 
So many yéarseissthe condemned by fate 
‘Yo daily death. Dryden's, Tier and Honoria. 
Monrn’s mind. n. fe Longing defire. 
You have a month's mind to thèm, Shakefp-ere. 
For if a trumpet found, or drum beat, ~ 
Who has nota month's mird to combat? Huditras. 

Mo’ntuLy. az. [from menth.] 

1. Continuing a month; performed in a 
month. 

I would afl concerning the monthly revolutions of 


the moon about thelearth, or the diurnal anes of 


the earth upon its own, axis, whether thefe have 
been finite or infinite. Bentley. 
2. Happening every month. 


MOO 


The youth of heav’nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd- 
ryden. 
Mo'xTuLY. adu. Once in a month. 
If the one may very well monthly, the other may 
as weil even daily, be iterated. Hooker. 
O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconftant moon, 
That changes w:onrb/y in her circled orb 5 
Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shake/p. 
MONTO'lR. n. J. [French.] In horie- 
manfhip, a ftone as high as the itirrups, 
which | Italian riding-maiters mount 
their horfes from, without putting their 
foot in the ftirrup. Dia. 
Montross. 2. f/. An under-gunner, or 
affiitant to a gunner, engineer, or fire- 
matters > Dia, 
MONUMENT. n. /.° (monument, Fr. 
monumentum, Latin. | 
t. Any thing by which the memory. of 
_ perfons or things is preferved; a me- 
morial. 
In his time there remained the morument of 
his.tomb in the mountain Jafius. Rakigb. 
He is become a notable monument of unprofperous 
difloyalty. King Charis. 
So many grateful altars I would rear É 
Ofgrally turf; and pile up every ftone 
Of lufre from the brook; in memory, 
Or morument to ages: and thereon 
Offer fweet-fmelling gums. Milton's Paradife Leff. 
Of ancient Britith art 
A pleafing monument, not lefs admir'd 
Than what from Attick or Etrufcan hands 
Arofe. Pbikps. 
Colle&t the beft monuments of our friends, their 
own images in their writings. Pope to Svifte. 
2. A tomb; acenctaph; fomething erect- 


ed in memory of the dead. 
On your family’s old monument 
Hang mearntul epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shakepeare. 
The flowers which in the'circling valley grow, 
Shall on his mnum:r: their odours throw. = Sandys. 
In a heap of fain, . 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 
oppreft 
Of flaughter’d foes, whiom firft to death they fent, 
"Ihe trophies of their ttrength, a bloody monument. 
“Dryden. 
With’ thee on Raphacl’s monument I mourn, 
Or wait inipizing dieams at Mary's um. Pope. 
MONUMENTAL. adj [from monument.) 


t. Memorial ; preferving memory. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And thadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or menimental oak. Milton. 
The deftruction of the earth was the moft morn- 
mental proof that could have been given to all the 
fucceeding ages of mankind. Wood warde 
The polith'd pillar different fculptures grace, 
A work outlafting monumental brafs. Pope. 
z. Raifed in honour of the dead ; belong- 
ing to a tomb. ~ 
Perfeverance kceps honour bright : 
To have done, is to hang quite out of tafhion 
Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeipe 
Minot fcar that whiter Ikin of her's than fnow5s 


And imooth as monumental alabaftcr. Shakefpcares 
Therefore if he’ needs muft gos 

And the fates will have it fo, 

Softly may he be poffeft 

Of his monumertal cft. Crafhawe 


MOOD. m: f- [mcde, Fri modus, Lat.) 


1. The form of an argument. 

Mosd is the regular determination of propofi- 
tions according to their quantity and quality, i. e. 
their univerfal or particular affirmation or nega- 
tion. Mattis Log che 

U 2 Ariftotl: 


MOO 


Ariftotie reduced our lodfe reafunings to certain 
rulgs, and made them conclude In aisde and figure. 
Baker on Learning. 
2. Style of mufick. 
They move 
In perfet phalanx, to the Dorian mod 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Their found feems a tune 
Mazth, and of diffonant mood from his complaint. | 
Milton. l 
3. The change the verb undergoes in fome | 
languages, as the Greek, Latin, and 
French, to fignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
4. [From mod, Gothick ; mod, Saxon ; 
moed, Dutch; and generally in all Teu- 
tonick dialeéts.} Temper of mind ; 
ftate of mind as affected by any paflion ; 
difpofition. | 
The trembling ghofts, with fad amaz-d ood, 
Chattering their iron tecth, and laring wide 
With ftony eyess Fairy Queen. 
The kingly beat upon her gazing ftood, 
With pity caim`d, down fell his angry moods 
Fairy Queen 
Eyes unufed to the melting mood, 


Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees | 


Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Orbello. 
Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike mood, 
Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fuirfax. 
Solyman, ina melancholy mood, walked up and 
down in his tent a great part of the night. Knoles. 
She was in fitte mood 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras. 
Thefe two kids t° appeafe his angry mood ” 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 
He now profufe of tears, 
In fuppliant mzod fell proftrateat our feet. Addifon. 
ç. Anger; rage; heat of mind.” Mod, 
in Gothick, fignifies habitual temper. 
That which we move for our better inftrudtion’s 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; yet 
in their mod they caft forth fomewhat wherewith, 


under pain of greater difpleafure, we mutt reft con- | 


tented. Hooker. 


Mo’opy. adj. (from mood.] 
t. Angry; out of humour. 
How now, moody? 
What ist thou cao'itdemand? Shake/p. Tempe. 
Chide him revrently, 
When you perteive his blood incline to mirth ; 
But being mzody, give him line and fcope, 
Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themfelves with workings Shakefpeare. 
Every peevith, mocdy malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelefs rabble in an uproar. Rowe. 
2. Mental; intelleétual : mod, in Saxon, 
fignifies the mind. 
Give me fòme mufick: mufick, mocdy food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakefp. Ant. and Clep. 


MOON. n. f- [ummn; mena, Gothick ; 
mena, Saxon; mona, Iflandick; maane, 
Danith ; mane, German; maen, Dutch. } 

1. The changing luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phoebe. 

The mæn fhines bright: "twas fuch a night as 
this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 
And they did made no noife. Shakcfpeare. 
Diana hath her name from moiften, which is the 
property of the moom, being by nature coki and moift, 
and is feigned to'be a goddefs huntrefs. Peacham. 
Beneath the mighty ocean's wealthy caves, 
Peneath th’ eternal fountain of aÑ waves, 
Where their vaft courtthe mother waters keep, 
And undifturb'd by mens, in filence Meeps Cowley. 
Ye moon and hara bear witnels to the truth! 


Dryden. 
a. A month. Ainfworth, 


MOO 


3. (In fortification.] Jt is ufed in com- 
pofition to denote a figure refembling a 
crefcent: as, a half moon. 

Moon-BeaM.. n. f. [moon and beam.) 
Rays of lunar light. 

The divifión and quavering, which pleafe fo 
much inmufick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the w:os-brems playing upon a 
Waves _ Bacon's Natural Hiflory- 

On the water the, wean-beums played, and made 
it, appear like floating quickfilver. Dryden. 

Moon-CaLF. nef. [moon and calf } 

1. A monfter; a faile conception: fup- 
pofed perhaps anciently to be produced 
by the influence of. the moon. 

How cam'ft thou to be the hege of this moon- 
calf ? Skakifpeare. 

2. A dolt; a ftupid fellow. 

The potion works not on the partidefign`d, 

But turns his brain, and ftupilics his mind ; 
The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Moon-EYED. adj. (moon and eye. | 

1. Having eyes affetted by the revolutions 
of the moon. 

2. Dim eyed ; purblind. Ainfworth. 

Moonre Rn. n. f. [bemionitis, Latin.) 
A plant. Ainfworth. 

Moon-FisH. a. f. 

Meon -fb 
fhaped like a half-moon, by which, and his odd 
trufled hape, he is fufficiently diftinguifhed. 

3 Grew's Mufeum. 

/Mo’ontess. adj. [from moon.} Noten 
lightened by the moon. 

Aflifted by a friend, one mzcn/:/s night, 

This Palamon from prifon took his fight. Dryden. 

MOONLIGHT. n. f. [moon and light.) 
The light afforded by the moon. © 

Their bifhop and his clergy eing departed from 
them by moon light, to choofe in his room any 
other bifhop, had been altogether impoffible. 

Hooker. 

Thou haft by mocnlight at her window fung 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. 
Shakefpeare. 

Mo‘oniicut. ad. Illuminated by che 

moon. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And fee our moonlight revels, go withus. Shakefp. 

What beck'ning ghoft along the mosnligke ihade 
Invites my fteps, and points to yonder glade? Pope. 

Moon-seep. n. j. [meni/permum, Latin. ] 

The mcon-feed hath a rotaceous flower: the 
pointul is divided into three parts at the top, and 
afterwards becomes the fruit or berry, in which is 
included one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hol- 
lowed like the appearance of the moon. Miller. 

MOONSHINE. 2.f. [moon and fhine.) 

1. The lultre of the moon. 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ftarlight, and moonfhine be out. 

Shakefpeare. 

I, by the moonfbine, to the windows went: 
And, cre I was aware, figh'd to myfelf. Dryden. 

| 2. [In burlefque.} A month. 

1 am fome twelve or fourtcen moca/bines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mo‘onsHIBe. ) aaj. [moon and fhine. } Il- 

Mo’onsHiny. § luminated by the moon: 

both feem a popular corruption of moon- 

Joining. 

Fairies, 

You monjbine revellers, 


black, grey, green, and white, 
and fhades of night., 
Sbakefpeare. 
Although it was a fair mzonfbine night, the 
enemy thought not fit to affault them. C/arendon. 
1 went to fec them iniamoonjbiny night. Addifon. 
Mo‘onstone. n J. A kind of Itone. 
l Ainfworth. 


is fo called, becaufe the tail fin is. 


MOO 


Mo‘onstrucx. adj. [moon and frack.} 
Lunatick; affeled by the moon. — 


Demoniack phrenfy, moaping melancholy, 
And moonfiruck madnefs. Miltun’s Paradife Lofe 


Moon-rREFOUL. n. f. (medicago, Latin.]. 


A plant. iad 
The mom-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated frait, 
thaped like an half-moon. Miller. 
Mo’onwort. nef [moon and wort,] 
Scationflower ; honeity. | 
Mo‘ony. adj. [from moon.) Lunated ; 
having a crefcent for the ftandard re- 
fembling the moon. xs i 
Encount'ring fierce 
The Solymean fultan, he o'erthrew 
His mony troops, returning bravely fmear'd 


Wich Pani blood. Phir 
The séldan galls th’ Illyrian coaft ; y 
But foon the mifcreant many hoft 
Before the viétor crofs fhall fly. © Fenton. 
MOOR. a. f (moer, Dutch; modder, 


'Teutonick, clay.] 
1. Amarhh; a fen; a bog; a tract of 
low and watry grounds. 


» 


-e 


While in her girlith age the kept fheep on the ` 


` moor, it chanced that a London merchant. pafting 
by faw her, and liked her, begged her of her poor 
parents, and carried her to his home. Carew. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral trees of 
oak and fir tand in firm carth below the mor. 

Hales 

Let the marth of Elfham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that fame day, 
And all the moor *twixt Elverfham and Dell. 

| Spesf:r. 
2. [Maurus, Latin.) A negro; a black- 
a-moor. 

1, thall anfwer that better than you can the 
getting up of the negro's belly; the moor is with 
child by you. Shake/pcares 

To Moor. v. a. [morer, Fr.] To taften 
by anchors or otherwife. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dath'd on the fhallows of the moving fand, 

And in mid ocean left them mor`d at hand. 
Dryden. 
To Moor. v. n. To be fixed by anchors; 
to be ftationed. 
A neas gain’d Cajeta’s bay : 
At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, 
Their heads are turn'd to fea, their fterns to 
fhore. Drydem 
My veffel, driv'n by a ftrong guft of wind, 
Mosr`d in a Chian creek. Addifon's Ovide 
He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous 
Ararat, where Noah's ark firit moor'd. 
Arbutknot and Pope's Mart. Scribe 
To bloay a Moor. [at the fall of the deer, 
corrupted from a mort, French.] To 
found the horn in triumph, and call in 
the whole company of hunters. 
Ainfworth. 
Mo’orcock. n.f. [moor and cock.] ‘The 
male of the moorhen, 
Mo'orHEN. 2. J. [moor and hen.) A fowl 
that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 

Water fowls, as fea-gulls and #:2orbens, when 
they flock and fly together from the fea towards 
the shores, forefhew rain and wind. Bacon. 

Mo’orisH. ad. [from moor.) Fenny; 
marfhy ; watry. . 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and 
firs have lain there till covered by the inundation 
of the fref and falt waters, and'mærifh earth ex- 
aggerated upon thein. Hale 

Along the morij fens . 
Sighs the fad genius of the coming torm.. Thomfon. 
Moortann, n. f. [moor and lands] 


Marhh ; fen; watry ground, 


p 


- ja 


d 
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: ' In thé foutbepart:of Staffordthire they goto the 
"orth for feed corn, and they of, the north to the 
South, except in the moorlards. ortimer’s Hufb. 
¿Or like a bridge that joins a marifh 
To moorlands of a different parifh. Swift. 
Mo orstone.n.f. A fpecies of granite. 
The third ftracum ie of great rocks of morficne 
and fandy earth. Woodward on Foils. 
Mo‘ory. adj. [from masr.] Marfhy ; 
`” fenny ; watry. 
The duft the fields and paftures covers, 
As when thick mifts arife from mocry vales: 
pee Fairfax. 
In Effex, mocry land is thought the moft proper. 
=. Mortimer. 
‘Moose. n. f. The large American deer ; 
the biggeft of the fpecies of deer. / 
Yo Moor. v. a. [from mortian, mot, 
Kemor, mecting together, Saxon ;, or per- 
haps, as it is a law term, from mot, 
French.) To plead a mock caufe; to 
ftate a point of law by way of exercife, 
as was commonly done in the inns, of 
court at appointed times. 

Moor cafe or point. „A point or cafe un- 
fettled and difpucable, fuch as may pro- 
perly afford a topick of difputation. 

"In this moct cafe your judgment to refufe, 
Is prefent death. Dryden's 
Would yon not think him crack'd, who would 
require another to make an argument on a mf 

Peint, who underftands nothing of our laws? 


> © Locken Education. | 


Let us drop both our prezences ; for 1 believe 
it isa mot poirty whether Jam, more likcly to 
make a malter: Bull, or you a maher Strutt. 

Arbucbno:’s Hiflery of Fobu Bull. 
Mo’otep. adj. Plucked up by the root. 
Ainfeworth. 


Mo‘orter. n. f. [from moot ]. A, dif-} 


puter of moot points. 
Mop. n. f. [mofpa, Welth; mappa, Lat. ] 
a. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fix- 
ed toa long handle, with which maids 
clean the floors. 
Such is that fprinkling which fome carelefs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ftop 
To rail; the finging, fill whisk onher mop. Swift. 
2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock.) A wry 
mouth made in contempt, 
Each one tripping on his toe | 
_ Will-be here with mbp and mow. Shakefpeare. 
¿To Mor. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To rub 
with a mop. 
Yo Mor. v.n. [from mock.] To make 
¿wry mouths in contempt. 
. Five fiends have been.in poor Tom at once ; of 
| tuft; as Obdicut; Hebbididen, prince of dumb- 
T nels; Mahu, of ftealing ; Mohu, of murder; and 
> “Plibbertigibbet, of mepping and mowing, who fince 
polieffes chamber: maids Shakelpeare. 
>. An als feil a mopping and braying at a lion. 
Prt». é L’Effrange. 
To MOPE. v. n. [Of this word | can- 
not find a probable etymology.] To be 
flupid ; to drowfe; to be in a conilaat 
day-dream; to be fpiritlefs, unactive 
and inattentive; to be ftupid and de- 
lirious. . 
1) Whata wretched and peevith fellow is this king 
of England, to mope with his fat-brain’d followers. 
, Shukefpeare. 
£ Eyes without feeling, fecling without fighe, 
Eazs without hands or eyes, {melting fans all, 
“Or but afickly part of one true ferife 
Could nat fo mopes State/prare’s Hamlet» 
Ev'niin a dream were we divided from. them, 
And werd brought moping hither. SEukcfprare. 


4 


uvenal. | 
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Inteftine fone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour’d hind, 
Forget the travel of the day in Jeep ; 

Care only wakes, and moping penfivencfs 5 
With meagre difcontented looks they fit, 
And watch the waiting of the midnight taper. 
Rowe. 
To More. v.a. To make fpiritlefs ; to 
deprive of natural powers. 

They fay there are charms in kerbs, faid he, 
and fo threw a ‘handful of grafs; which was fo 
ridiculous, thatthe young thicf took the old man 
to be moped. Yr L'Efrvang:. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in: the place 
of a diforderly young fellow, you have a low- 
fpirited moped creature. Locke. 

MoPE-EYED. adj. Blind of one eye. 

a Ainjworth. 
Mo’pret. Qn. /. [perhaps from mop.] A 
Mo’rsey. f- ‘puppet made of raps, as a 


mop is made} a foncling name" for- al 


girl. l 
Our fovercign lady: made for a queen ? 
With a globe in one hand, and a fceptre in t'other ? 
A very pretty moppet ! Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Mo’rus. 2. f. [A cant word from snope. ] 
A drone; a dreamer. 
. Ym growna mere opus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift's Mifcel. 
MORAL. adj. | moral; French; moraiis, 
_Latin.}. > 
t. Relating to the practice of men towards 
each other, as it may ‘be virtuous or 


criminal, good or ‘bad. 
Keep at the fcsft within the compafs of meral 
ations, which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker. 

Laws and ordinances pofitive he diftinguithetli 
from the laws of the two tables, which were moral. 

Hooker. 

In moral ations divine law helpeth exceedingly! 
the law of ‘reafon to guide life, but in fupernatural 
it alone guideth. Hooker. 

Now, brandith’d weapons glittering in their hands, 
Mankind is broken loofe from moral bands ; . 
No rights of hofpitality remain, 

The gueft, by him who harbour'd him, is Nains 
Dryden. 
2. Reafoning or inftructing with regard 
to vice and virtue. 

France fpreads his banners. in our ‘noifelefs land, 
With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats, 
Whilft thou, ‘a moral fool, fit ft fill and crient. 

Shakefpeare. 

3. Popular; cuftomary ; fuch as is known; 

or admitted in. the general bufinefs of 
life... : 

Phyfical and mathematical certainty ‘may be 
ftiled infallible; and mora/_certainty, may properly 
be itiled indubitable. Wilkins. 

We have fuund, with a moral certainty, the feat 
of the Mofaical abyfs: Burnct's Theory of rhe Earth. 

Mathematical things are capable of the {triétcft 
demonftration ; conclufions, in natural philofophy 
are. capable of proof by at induétion of experi- 
ments ; things of a mzra/ nature by moral argu- 
ments, and matters of fact by credible teftimony. 

Tilla jon. 

A moral univerfality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greatelt part of the particulars which are’ 
contained under the univerfal fubjcct. Watts. 

Mo’rar. mf 

t. Morality; practice or doétrine of the 
duties of life: this is rather a French 
than Englith fenfe. 


Their moral and.economy, 
Molt. perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2. The doétrine inculeated by a fition; 
the accommodation of ‘a fable to form 
the morals, 


MOR 


Benedictus ? why. benedictus ? you. have fome 
moral in this benedictus. 

—Moral ! No, by ‘my troth, I have no moral 
meaning; I meant plain holy thiftle. Shake/pcare. 

Expound the meaning or moral of his figns and 
tokense _  Skukefpeare’s Taming of the Sbrewe 

The moral ‘is the firft bufinefs of the poet, as 
being the groundwork of his inftruction ; this be- 
ing formed, he contrives fuch a defign or fable as 
may be moft fuitable tothe morals Dryden's a ike 

] found a moral firft, and then ftudied for a 
fable, but could do nothing that pleafed me. Swift. 

Fo Mo RAL. v. n. [from the adjective. ] 
To moralize ; to make moral reflections. 
Not in ufe. 

" When I did hear 
The motley foo! thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticicer, 
That fools fhould be fo-dcep contemplative. Shake 

Morarist. 2. fa [moralifle, Fr.) One 
who teaches the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moraliftto his friend 
was, that he fhould compofe, his paifions; and let 
that be the work of. reafon, which, would certainly 
be the work of time. Addifon. 

MORALITY. x. f. (moralit? French; from 
moral. 

1. The»doctrine of the duties of life; 
ethicks. 

The fyttem of wordlity, to be gathered out of 
the writings of ancient fages, falls very fhort of that 
delivered in the gofpel. » Swift's Mifcellany. 

A neceflity of finning is as impoffible in mo- 
rality, as any the greateft difficulty can be in na- 
ture. Baker cn Learnings 

2. The form of an aftion which makes it 
the fubject of reward, or punifhment. 

The morality of an a€tion is founded in the free- 
dom of that principle, by virtue of wwhich it is in 
the agent's power, having all things ready; and're- 
quifite to the performance of an action, either to 
perform or. not perform it. South's Sermonse 

To, Mo’rauize. v, a. [moralifer, Fr.] 

1. Io apply to moral purpofes; to ex- 
plain in a moral fenfe. 

He has left..me here behind to expound the 
meaning or moral of jhis Ggns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shake/pearte 

Did he not moralize this fpeĉtacle ? 
=O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. - Shakefpcaree 

This fable is moralized in a common proverb. 

" L'Eftrangee 

2. In Senfer it feems to mean, to turnih 
with. manners or.examples., 

Fierce warres and faithful lovesthall moralize my 

long. : Fairy Queen. 

3» In Prior, who imitates the foregoing 
line, it has a fenfe not eafily difcovered, 
if indeed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he-ftrung, 
And with his prince's arms he morulizcd his fong. 

Privre 

To Molr aize v2. To {peak or write 
on moral fubjeéts. i 

Morarizer. n.f. [from moralize.], He 
who, moralizes. 


Mo RALLY. adv. [from moral. } 


1. In the ethical fenfe. 
By good; good morally fo ‘called, bonum honef~ 
*~ tum, ought chiefly to be underftood ; and that the 
gond of profit or pleafure, the bonum utile or ju- 
cunduin, hardly come into any account here. Southe 
Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each 
other, is an action morally unnatural; therefore, 
by way of preparation, the tragedy would “have 
begun with heaven and earth in diforder, fomething 
phyfically unnatural. Rymere 
z. According to the rules of virtue. 
To take away rewards aad punifhments, is only 
pleafing toa man who refolvcs not to live morally. 
s Dryden. 
3. Popularly ; 


MOR 


$. Popularly; according to ‘the common 
i occurrences of life; according co the 
common judginent SR of things., 

It is morally impafible for an hypocrite to keep: 
himiclf long upon bis guard. LEftrarge.| 

Iam from the natured? the things. themfelves 
morally certain, and cannot make any doubt. it,: 
bur thata mind free from paflion) andypreyudice isi 
More ñt'to pafs a truc judgment than, (uch a,one 
us is byafled by affections and.interetts. . WVilkins.; 

The concurring accounts of many fush witnefles 
renderiit morally, or, as we might. fpeak, absolutely 
impofble that chefe things fhould,be falie. 

Atterbury y Sermons. 

Morats. n. f. [without a fingular.] 

The practiceof the duties of life; .be- 
haviour with refpect to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could 
make them, have yet been folicitous to have their 
children foberly, virtuoufly,:"and pioully brought 
up. Sourds Sermons. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to: fhew : 
*Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join 5 
In all vou fpeak; let truth and candour thine. Pope. 

Mora’ss. 2. fJ. | morais, French.] Fen; 


bog; moor. 

Landfcapes pomt out the faireft_ and moft fruit- 
ful {pots, as'well a3 the rocks, and wildernefies, and 
moraffes of the countrys Watts on the Mind. 

Nor the"dcep.marafs ñ 
Refule, but through the haking wildernefe 
Pick your nice way. Thomfon`s Autumn. 
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is fharpsand: biting doth provoke the part to expel, 
and muftard) provoketh fneezing. Bacen. 


MORE. adj: (mane, Saxon ; the compa- 
rative of thie or great] 
t, In greater quantity 5.10 greater degree., 
Wrong not that wrong with sere contempte; 


Stukefpare. ' 


“T hefe Kind of knaves in this plhainnels 
Harbour-more craft, 3ud more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervaats. .. Shake/p. 
Their riches were more ‘than that they might 
| dwell wigether.’ Gen. xxxvi. 7. 
"Let mire work be laid upon the’ men, that they 
may labour. © * ; Exodus, v. 9. 
Then crown my joys) or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or mre difdain. 
2. [n greater number. 


tive of /ome or many. | 
‘He had fo many languages in ftore, 
That only fame thall fpeak of himin more. Ccavley. 
3. Greater. Now out of ufe. 
Of India the wore and ithe /efs. Mandeville. 
Both more and /-fs-havergiven him the revolt. 
Shak fpcare.| 
The more part.advifcd to depart. Acis, xxvii 12.4) 
4. Added to fome former number. 
One. more citizen to Sybil give. D. dens 
I'm tir'd af rhiming, and would fain give‘o’er, | 
But Montague demands one labour more. Adilifon. 
Great Dryden's friends before, 
With open'arms recciv’d one poet mre 
More. adv. 


i 
Carcw.! 


Pope. 


Mo'rBID. adj. [morbidus, Latins] © Dif- ft. To a greater degree. 


ealed ; in a‘ttate contrary to health: | 
s Fhaigh every human conĝitution is merid? yet! 
are there difeafesiconfiitent with the common func- 
tions of life. Arbutbnot.| 

Mo‘asipness. x. J. [from smorbid.]: State 
of being difeafed. 

Morst’FIcaL. l 

MoRrBI'FICK: 
Cauling difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this Ac N 
eonfpiacy, exacts a more particular regard; where-! 
fore initiate confurmptives mafchange their alr. | 

Harvey on Confumprtions.. 

This’ difeafe "isveured by the critical refolw#ion,| 

concoction, and evacuation of the ge gs: matter.! 
‘Arbuthnot. 

Morno'se. adj. [morbofut, Latin.) Pro- 

' ceeding from difeafe ; not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends-all, preter- 
natural ‘and morbofe tumours and ekerefcchtes il] 
plants. Ray bn Crearion.! 

Morno sity’ 2. f [from mor bojat, Lat. ]| 
Difeafed fate. A word notinufe, | 

Thé infétence is fair, from the drgin to the: 
action, that they have eyes, therefore fame fight 
was defigned, if wevexcept the cafual impediments 

, Or morbofities in individuals. Brown. 

Morpa‘cious. adj. (mordax, Latin. ] 
Biting; apt to bite.” 

Morpa črty. n. f- [mordacité, EPY o- 
dacitas, from mordax, Latin.) Biting 
quality.’ 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any men- 
ftruum to diffolve any metal that isnot fretting or 
corroding, and openeth the bady by fympathy, and 
not by mordacity, or wiolent penetration.» « Bacon, 

Mo’rpicant. adj. (mordeo, Lat. mordi- 
cant, French.] Biting; acrid. 

"= He prefumes, that the merdicant quality of bodies 
muft, proceed from a fiery ingredient ; whereas the. 


Lat. fer bifigue,’ Fr.] 


light and inflammable parts rag be driven away) 


by tbat time the fire has reduced the body to afhes. 

Byle. 

Mor Dica tion. m f. [from mordicant.] 
The a&t of corroding or biting. 

Another caufe is mordicaticn of the orifices, efpe- 

cially of the meicuwry veins; as any thing that 


adj. [morbus and Yio} | 


He loved Rache! more than Leah. Gen. xxix? 30. 
‘The fpitits of animate bodies! ate! all, “in fome 
D degrees imore orslefs kindled. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Some were of opinion, dhat.fecling wore and n:cr4 
in himfelf the weight of time, bé.was not unwilling 
to beitow upon another fome part of sthe. pains. 
Wotton. 
The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 
The msre with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden. 
‘As the blood paffeth through narrower channels, 
„the redne! -difappears ¢ more and mires Arburhrot. 
The; more God has bleffed any, man with eftatd | 


} 9 OF: quality, jut fo -much_ lefs in proportion is the 


"care he takes ia the education, of his: children, 
Swift’ s Mi ifcelluniese 
2.. The parlicle_ that, forms the.compara- 
tive degree. 
lam fall’n out with my mere headier will, 
To take the indifpos'd and fickly fic, i 
pẸor the found man. Shekefpiare’ i King Lear. 
May you long live a happy. intrument for, your 
‘king and country- happy. here, and more happy 
hereafter. Baccre 
The advantages | of learning are more lafting than 
“thofe of arms.” “= Collier oñ Pride. 

3. Again ; a fecond time. 

Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs of 
this kind on my hands more. Tatler: 

4. Longer; "yet continuing: with the ne- 
gative particle. l 

Caffius is no more! Oh, fetting fun ! 
Asin thy red rays thou dolt fink to nighty 
So inhis red blood Caffitts’ day is fet.  Shatefp. 

Mors. n./..[A kind of comparative from 
Jome or much.) 

1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. 
Perhaps fome of thele, examples which 
are adduced under the adverb, with zbe 
before more, fhould be placed here; but 
I rather think zbe more to be adverbial: 

Were I king, 

I thould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
And‘“my more hating would be as a fauce 
To makeme hunger more. Skak-fpeare’s Mache:b. 

An heroick poem requires fome great action of! 
war; and as much or more of the active virtue than 
the fufering. Dryden. 

The Lord do fo, and mugh more, to Jonathan. 

1 Samuel. 


[The compara- | 
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From hence the greatett part of ills defeend, 
Wien luft: of getting more will have novends Deyd. 
i They that. would have sore and more cin) never 
have enough; į No, not if a miracle should interpofe 
\ to'gratify their avarice. ` L Ejirange. 
A mariner having let down a large portion Of 
his founding line, hc^redches no bottom, whereby 
he knows the depth to be fo many fathoms and 
more; (but how much thatywre is, he hath no} 
ftinét notion. Locke. 
2. Greater thing ; ther tiing. 
They, who fo ftate a qucttion, do no more but 
feparate the parts of it one from another, and lay 
them fo in Ahcir due order. - on kee 
3. Second time ; “longer ' time. 
They; fteer`d: pigi couric to thefame quiet hor, 
Not parted Jong, and now,to part no more. Pope. 
4. L€ is doubtful whether rhe word, in this 
ufe, be a noun or adverb. ` 
The dove returned not again unto him any mre. 
Gen. viii. 
Pr'ythee be fatisfy'd; he thall be aideds 
Qr. Vi no mare be king. Diyaen's Clement. 
Delia, the queen of love, kt all deplore ! Ú 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no mores Wal. 
MoRrE'L. n. f. ([Jolanum, Latin.] ` 
1! The morel, is a plant, of which there 
"are {évéral fpecies: when the flower 
fheds ‘there’ fucceeds a fpherical fruit, 
pretty hard, at firft green like an olive, 
then black, full cf a limpid juice and ° 
a great number of feeds. ‘Trevoux. 
Spungy more/s in ftrong ragoufts'are found, 
And in the foup the Aimy fnail is are d. Gays 
2. A kind of ‘cherry. 


Morel is a black Cherry, fit’for. ei confervatory } 


before'it be ie ripe, but it is’ bitter eaten 
raw. Mortimere 
MORELAND. n. f.'fmopland, Sax 
mop; amountain, and land.) A moun- 
itainous. ör hilly country: a tract of 
¿ Staffordhhire is Called the Morlands, 
‘from being: hilly. 
“Moreover. adv. [more and over.] Be- 
yond what has«been mentioned ; ` be- 
fides ; ; likewife ; allo ; over and ve, 


P Moreover he hath left tau all his walks. Shake 


He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elfe ‘die my lover. 
i Shakelpeare. 
Morever bys them is thy fervant warned. 
roo ites Pjalmy xix. Ife 
MorGLa yY. we foo A deadty weapon. 
Ainfworth > Glaiwe and morte, French ; 
and glay mobr, Erle; a two-handed 
broad-iword, which fone centuries ac ago 
was the highlander’s weapon. 
MoriGzrous.| adj. [moriger, Latin. ] 
Obedient ; obfequious. 
Mo'r1on. 2. fa [French.] A- helmet ; 


armour for the head; a cafque. 


e. 
O G 


For all his -majefty’s {hips a proportion of {words, ~ 


targets; morions, and cuiras of proof fhou!d be al- 
lowed. Roleigb. 
Polifh'd Reel that caf the view afide 
And crefted n:oricns with their plumy pride. PAKE 
Mori’sco. ni f. [morifco, Spanifh.] 


dancer of the morris or moorifh ‘ies, 
I have feen 
Him caper upright like a wild smorifcos! 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he ‘his bells. Skabefp. 
Mo’rkin. 2. J> (Among hunters.]* A 
wild beatt, dead through ficknefs or 


mifchance. -Baileys 
MO'RLING: nef. {[mrt; Fr} Wool . 
Nosko iT plucked from a dead 

feep. * * Ainjawarth. 


‘MORMO. 


* 


- 


MOR 


MORMO. im fo [i yopew.] Bugbear ; 
“Sfalfe terrour ~ i aoi 
MORN. z. A [mapnne, Saxon.] The 
vi firft part of the day ; the morning. Merz | 
is not ufed but by the poets. 
pi The cock, that is the trumpet to the morssi 
| Doth with his lofty aad fhrill-founding throat 
¿Awake the god of day. akelpcare’s Hamlet. | 
“Can you forget your goldesiteds, « 
Where you might fleep beyond the morn ? Lee. 
`, Friendíhip thall ftill thy evening feafts adorn, 
And blooming peace fhall ever blefs thy morn. Prior. 
pine. n. f: [morgen, Yeutonick ; 
‘botour morning feems rather to come 
from morn.) “the firt part of the day, 
` from the firft appearance of light to the 
end of the firft fourth part of the fun’s 
daily courfe. Aut 8 
One matter Brook hath fent your worthip a morn- 
= a ings draught of fack. Shate/peare's Merry Wiues. 
By the fecond hourtin thewwrning 
Detre the earl to fee me. » Sbhakejp. Rickard IlI. 
s Mornirg by morning thall it pafs over. 
A wee aa Ifaiab, xxviii. 19» 
What shall become of us before night, who are 
weary fo early in the morning ? i 
so a ` Tayler`s Guide to Devotion. 
The morning is the proper part of the day for 
Te ftudy. > P Dryden. 
©) Every morring fees her early at her prayers, the 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, ‘becaufe it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings 
the frefh pleafures of repeating them. Lew. 
Mo’rxinc. adj. Being in the early part 
of the day, > . 
. pnag She looks as clear 
As moning*rofes newly wafh'd with dew. Sbakefp. 
Your goodnefs is as a morning cloud, and as 
> the early dew it goeth away. © Hofea, vie 5. 
Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, and 
sa fpoil them until the morning ight. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 
‘Phe twining jcffamine and bluthing rofe, 
_ » With lavith grace their morning {cents ditclofe. Prisr. 


ste es 


Allthe night they ftem the liquid way, 

ho 4 ; : e , p 

„And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pope. 
_ Mo’axinc-cowsx. n. fe A loole gown 


_. worn before one is formally dreffed. 

Aa Seeing a greatymany.in rich morning gowns, he 
_ » = was amazed to find that perfons of quality were up 
+. fo early. Aiddifcn. 
Mo’rnine-srar. n. /. The planet Venus 


= when fhe fhines in the morning. 
` Bright as doth the morning-far appear, 

“Out of the Eaft, ‘with flaming loeks bedight, 
To teil the dawning day is drawing néar. ' 
y' he _ © Fairy Queen. 

“MOROSE. adj. [morofus, Latin.} Sour 
of temper; peevith; fullen. 

Without thefe precautions, the man degene- 
fates into a cynick, the woman into a coquette ; 
the man grows fullen and mores, the woman im- 
pertinent. Addifon's Spefater. 
jome have defcrved cenfure for a marojaand af- 
eted taciturnity, and others have made. fpeeches, 

ugh they had nothing to faya H atts on the Mind. 
ORO SELY. adv. [fiom morofe.| Sourly ; 
~ Too many are as morsfely pofitive in their age, 
asithey were childithly fo in their youth. 

a » Goverrmentof the Tongue. 
ORO SENESS. n: /. [from morofe.) Sour- 
nels ; peevithnefs. 


2 


with our ferious frame of mind. Nelfon. 
Learn good humour, never to oppofe without 
aft reafon ; abate’ fome degree of pride and mo- 
vfencfr. Warts. 
ORO SITY. n. f. Loree ‘Lat. from 
morofe.| Morofenefs ; fournefs; peevilh- 


Morris. 
Mo'RRIS-DANCE. f 


Take care that ng fournefs and morofenc!s mingle 


MOR 


“Why then be fad, ~ 
But entertain .no,morofty, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon.use Shake/peares) 
l Some morc/ittes 
We muf expect, fince jealoufy belongs 
To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. 
ert oy Denham. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of 
that; thelevity of one, andthe morc/ity of another. 
Clarendon. 
Px. fe [that is, mocrifh 
or morifco-dance. | 
1. A dance in which bells are gingled, 
or ftaves or {words clathed, which was 
learned by the Moors,» and was pro; 
bably a kind of Pyrrhick or military 


dance. 

The, qucen ftood in fome, doubt of a Spanifh 
invafion, though it proved but a mcr-ts-dance upon 
Our waves. Wotton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library fets 
‘down. this title of a book, The morris-dance of 
hereticks. Bacon. 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the mcon in wavering morris move. Miltcn. 

I took’ delight in pieces that fhewed a country 
village, morris-dancing, and peafants together by 


the ears. Pcacham. 
Four reapers danced a morris to oaten pipes. 
Spcétator. 


2. Nine men’s Mo’reis. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground. 

The folds ftand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
‘The ninémens morris is filled up with mud. 

Shakejpeare. 

Mo’rris-DaANCER. 2.. fe- [morris and 
dance.) One who dances a la\morefca, 
the moorifh'dance. # 

There went aboot’ the country a fet of mzerris- 
dancers, compofed of ten men, who danced a maid 
marian, and a tabor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo’rpHew. xn. f. [morpbee, «French ; 
morphea, low Latin ; morfea, Italian. } 
A fcurf on the face. 

Mo’rrow: nif. (mongen, Saxon; mor- 
ghen, Dutch. The original meaning 
of morrow feems to have been morning, 
which being often referred to on the 
preceding day, was underftood in time 
to fignify the whole day next follow- 
ing. | | 

1: The day after the prefent day. ) 

p I would not buy i 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word; | 

To have `t with faying, good morrow. Sbakefpeare.| 

Thou : i 

Canit pluck night from me, but not lend a merrozu. 


The Lord did that thing on the:morr:av. 
. Excd. ix. 6.. 
Peace, gond reader, .do.not weep, : 
Peace, the lovers are aflcep ; 
Let them flecp, let them flecp on, 
Ti this ftormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken withthe light, 
Whofe day hall never feep ininighte 1- | Crfhatw. 
To morrow you will live, you always cry, 
In what far countsy doth this morrow hie? 
That ‘tis.fo mighty.long cerit arrives 
. Beyond the Indies does this: xorrazy dive ? 
Tis fo far-ferch'd this morrow, that 1 fear 
*Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
* To morrow will I live, the fool does fay, 
To day itfelf's too late, the wife liv'd yefterday. 
Cowley. 
2. Te Morrow. [This is an+idiom of 
the fame ‘kind, tuppofing merrow to 


: 
} 


MOR 


mean originally morning: as, tonight; 
to day.] On the day after this current 
day. 
To morrow comes; "tis noon; "tis night: 
This day like all the former flics ; 
Yet on he nins to feck delight 
To morrow, till to night he dies. Priore 
3: Yo morrow is fometimes, F think im- 
properly, ufed ås a noun. 
Our yefterday’s to morreu now is gone, 
And ftilt a new to morrcw des come on. 
We by to msrrows draw out all our ftore, 
Till the exhaugied well can yield no more. Cowley. 
To morrow 18 the time when all is to be rectified. 
Spectators 
Morse. 2». /. [pbhoca.] A fea-horfe. 
That which is commonly called a fea horfe is 
properly called a morfey and makes not out that 
fhape. Browne ` 
lt fems to have been a tufk of the morfe or 
waltron, called by fome the fea-horfes Woodivarde 
Mo'RsEL. n. f. [morfellus, low Latin ; 
from’ mor/us. | 


1.. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. 
Yet cam’ft thou to a morfol of this feat; 
Having fully din`d before. Shakeft. Coriolanuse 
And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want cflother prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morfe/, and his bane. Milton. 
Every mərfel to a fatished hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digeftion. Sruth’s Sernisnse 
He boils the flefh, 
And lays the mangled mm rfels in a dith. 
A wretch 1s pris‘ner made, 
Whofe flefh, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut to make it farther go. Tate's Juv. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion recuefted that 
it may be the fizt morf: put into his mouth. 
Addifine 


Drydens 


A piece ; a meal. 
On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow`rs, 
Feed firft ; on each beaft next, and fifh and fowt, 
No homely morfels ! Milton's Paradije Lof. 
A dog croffing a river with a mrfel of ficth’ in 
his mouth, faw, as he thought, another dog un- 
der the water, upon the very fame adventure. 
L’Eftrangee 
3. A.fmall quantity. Not proper. 
OF the mcrf-/s of native and pure gold, he had 
feen fome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
Mo’rsure. æ, f. [morfure, French ; more 
Jura, Latin.) The aét of biting. 
MORT. n.f. (morte, French.] | 
i. A tune founded at the death of the 
game. 
To be making praftis'd fmiles, 
Asiin.a logking-glafs, and to figh as *twere 


The mort o` th’ deer; oh that is entertainment 
My bofom likes nat. Shake/p. Winter's Tales 


Sbakelpeare. | 2. {Morgt,’ IMandick.] “A sgreat quan- 
‘ip {Horg g q 


tity.“ Notin elegant ufe, but prelerved 
colloquially.in many. parts. 
Mo‘a Tan. ‘adj. (mortalis, Latin; mortel, 
French. } è 
1. Subje& to death ; daomed fome time 
to die. | 
Nature does require 
Her times of prefervationy which, perforce, 
I her frail fon among my brethren mortal 
Muft give my attendance to. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muft put on intorruption, and 
this mortal maft put on immortality..1 Cor. xv. § 4. 
Heav'nly powers, where fhall we find fuch love ! 
Which of ye will be-morral to redeem 
Man's mortal crime ; and juft} th’ unjuft to fave. 
Miltone 
The day thou eat'it thereof, my fole command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thoughalt die; 
From that day morrai: and this happy ftate 
Shalt loic. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


z. Deadly ; 


MOR 
2. Deadly; deftructive; procuring death. 


Come a!l yon fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to'th* toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The mortal poifons practifed by the Weft In- 
dians, have fome mixture of the blood, fat, or 
ficih of man. Bacon. 


The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
Milton. 
n great difcou- 
tely mortal to it. 
Temple. 
Hope not, ‘bafe man! unqueftion'’d hence to go, 
For L am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
3. Bringing death. 
Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope. 
4. Inferring divine condemnation; not 
venial. * ; 
Though every fin of itfelf be morta/, yet all are 
not equally mortal; but fome more, fome lefs. 
Perkins. 


Some circumftances have ¢ 
ragers of trade, and others are ab 


5. Human ; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs: and I have 
learned by the perfe€ted report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. Skake/pcare's Mach. 

` Macbeth : 
Shall liye the leale of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuftom. Sbake/peare's Macbeth. 
The voice of God 
To mcrtal ear is dreadful ; they befeech, 
Ihat Mofes might report to them, his «vill, 
And terror ceale. Milton's Paradife Lef. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, -= ~ 
Or fureft hand can always hig. y Butler. 

No onc enjoyment but Js liable to be loft by ten 
thoufand accidents, out of all mortal power to pre- 
vent. South's Sermons. 
6. Extreme; violent.. A low word. 

‘The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the 
beetles, till the fparrow reafyned them into under- 
ftanding. L’Efirange. 

The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 
And now defpairing, caft.a mournful look 
Upon the ftrcams. 

Mo RTAL. 2. f. 


1. Man; human being.. 
Warn poor mortals left behind. _ Tickel. 
2. This is often ufed in ludicrous lan-! 
uage. 
J can behold no mortal now 3 
For what's an eye without a brow ? 
Mora Lity. 2. f. [from mortal. } 
1. Subjeétion to death; ftate of a being 
fubject to death. 
When I faw her die, 
I then did think on your mortality. Carew. 
} point out miftakes in life and religion, ‘that, 
we might guard againft the fprings of ‘error, guilt, | 
and forrow, which furround us in every ftate of) 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


mortality. Watts's Logick. 
2. Death. | 
I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preferv`d with infamy. 


Ibaki fpeare.; 
Gladly would I meet 
Mortality my fentence. Milton’s Paradife Loft.’ 
3, Power of deftruction. ) 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy, tongue and heart. 
4. Frequency of death. 
The rife of keeping thofe accounts fir began in 
the year 1592, being atime of great mortality. | 
Graunt.' 


Shakefpeares, 


. Human nature. 

A'fingle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes 
up the hapoinefs of their lives; mortality cannot 
bear, itvoften. Dryden. 


Mo'RTALLY. adv. [from mortal. | 
t. Irrecoverably ; to death. 


2. Extremely ; to extremity.: A low lu- 


MÒ R TAR. n. fS. [mortarium, Lat. mortier, 


MOR 


Take thefe tears, mortality’s relief, 
And tilf'we thare your joys, forgive our grief. Pope. 


In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 
geroufly, but, in all appearance, mortaliy wounded. 
Dryden. 


dicrous word. 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti- 
ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
Bacen's Effays. 
Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville. 


French.] 
1. A ftrong veffel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded with a peftle. 


Except you could bray Chriftendom in a m:zrtar, 
and mould it into a new paite, there is no poffibility 
of an holy war. Bacon. 

The aétion of the diaphragm and mufcles ferves 
for the cemminution of the meat in the ftomach 
by their con{tant agitation upwards and downwards, 
refembling the pounding of materials in a mortar. 

Ray on Creation. 


2. A fhort wide cannon out of which 


bombs are thrown. 

Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time on antique {tone engrav'd, 
Now torn by morrars ftand yet undefac'd 


On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville. | 
MORTAR: 2. f. (morter, Dutch; mor- 


tier, French.] Cement made of lime 
and fand with water, and ufed to join 
Rones or bricks. 

Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime 
and fand mixed up with water,-ferving as a cement, 
and ufed by mafons and bricklayers in building of 
walls of {tone and brick. Wolfius obferves, that 
the fand fhould be dry and fharp, fo as to prick the 
hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to foul 
the water it is wafhed in: he alfo finds fault with 
mafons and bricklayers as committing a great error, 
in letting their lime flacken and cool before they 
make up their, mortar, and alfo in letting their 
mortar cool and die before they ufe it; therefore 
he advifes, that if you cxpect your work to be well 
done, and to continue long, to work up the lime 
quick, and but a little ata time, that the n:ortar 
may not lie long ’before it beufed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of ajakes with him. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

‘They had brick for ftone, and flime tor mortar. 

Genefisy Xie 3- 

Lime hot out of the kiln mixed fort with water, 
putting fand to it, will make better mortar than 
other. : Mortimer. 

Mo’rtGace. a. /. [mort and gage, Fr. ] 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the 
hands of a creditor. 

Threftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 

Dryden. 

The Romans do not feem to have known the 
fecret of paper eredit, and fecuritics upon mot- 
gages. Arbuthnot. 

The broker, 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He feeks bye-ftreets, and faves th’ expenfive coach. 


Gay. 
z. The ftate of being pledged. 

The land is given’ in mortgage only, with full 
intention ‘to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 
To MORTGAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pledge; to put to pledge; to make 

over to a creditor asia fecurity. 
Let men contrive how they difentangle thcir 
mortgagid fouls. Decay of Picty. 
hey make the widow's mortgag’d ox their 
prey. Sandys. 


MOR 


< 
Their not abating of their expenfive way of 
living, has forced them to mortgage their beft 
manors. Arbutbnct. 
Some hav his lands, but none his treafur'd itore, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and mortgug’d o'er and 
o'er. Erte. 


Morrcace’e.a.f, [from mortgage.] He 


that takes or receives a mortgage. 

An at may pafs for publick regiftries of land, 
by which all purchafers or mortgagcees may be fecured 
of all monies they lay out. Temple's Mifcell. 


MO'RTGAGER. z. f. [from mortgage.| He 


that gives a mortgage. 


Mor TI Ferous. adj. [mortifer, Latin.] 


Fatal; deadly; deftructive. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice 
from heaven, to give men no reft in their fins, 
no quiet from Chritt’s importunity, till they awake 
from the lethargick fleep, and arife from fo dead, 
fo mortifercus a tate, and permit him to give them 
life ? Hammond. 


Thefe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, are . 


poifonous even in their firft (pring. 
7 Government of she Torguee 
MORTIFICATION. n. /. [mortification, 
French ; from zortify. | 
1. The dtate of corrupting, or lofing the 
vital qualities ; gangrene. 
It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of 


flefh, either by opiates, or intenfe colds.’ Bacon. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lels than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonifict. 


2. Deitru&ion of active qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or refti- 
tution, which is called mortification; as when quick- 
filver is mortified with turpentine. Bacone 

3. Ihe act of fubduing the body by hard- 
fhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fith is more rich and alkalefcent 
than that of feh, and therefore very improper for 
fuch as prattife mortification.* Arburb. on Aliments. 

3. Humiliation; fubjection of the paffions. 

The mortification of our tufts has foinetbing init 
that is troublefome, yet nothing that is unreafon- 
able. Tilletfon. 

You fee no real mortification, or felf-denial, no 
eminent charity, no profound humility, no heaven- 
ly afte€tion, no true contempt of the world, no 
Chriftian weaknefs, no fincere zeal, or eminege 
piety, in the common lives of Chrittians. Lawe 

ç. Vexation; trouble, 

It is one of the vexatious mortificaticns of aitu- 
dious man, to have his thoughts difurdered by a 
tedious vifit. ‘Eftranges 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Mu- 
nich, Augfburg, and Ratifbon. Addijon on Italy. 

To Mo’atiFy. v. a. [ mortifier, French. 

1. To deltroy vital qualities. 7 

2. To deftroy ative powers, or effential 
qualities. | 

What gives impediment to union or reftitution 
is called mortification, as when quickfilver is mor- 
tified with turpentine or fpittle. Bacon. 

He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them 
up. Hakewill. 

Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty 
to find out and mortify acid fpirits. Boyle. 

3. To fubdue inordinate pafions. 

The breath no fooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildnefs, mortified in him, 

Secm'd to die too. Shake/peare’s Henry Ve 

Supprefs thy knowing pride, ; 


Mortify thy learned lutt, 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyfelt art du. 
Priore 
He modeftly conjectures, A 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 
Which help'd to morrify his pride. Ssvift. 


4. To macerate or harafs ; in order to re- 
duce 


Oe ee ee 


ye ~ f 

MOR 

Paate ihe kody to compliance With the 
d. 


» mind. 
we 1 Their dearcaufzs - 
‘Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
oy Excite the mortified man.  Shak:/peare’s Macbeth. 
| We mortify ourfelves with fih, and think we 
- fare doatfely if we abftain from fleth. Brown 


Maertify'd he was to that degree 
obs Wc than bimfelf he me net fee. 


Dryden. 
mpe _ With fafting mortify’d, Worn out with k ci 
s An ent beneath the load of fev`nty years. Harte. 
5. To'humble ; to deprefs; to vex. 
» Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
<9 Thanmy heart cool with mertifyirg groans. 
j Sbakefpeare. 
He is controuled by a nod,, mortified by a trown, 
a= and tranfported by afmile. © Addijon’s Guardian. 
+. How, often, is the ambitious man mortificd with 
wm + the very praifes he r¢ceives, if they do not rife fo 


= as he thinks they ought. Aadifon s Speétator. 
ht, x ORTIFY. V.n 


= >r. To gangrene; to corrupt. 
7, Try it with capon laid abroad, to fec whether it 
"will mortify and become tender fooner; or with 
E dead. flies with water cat upon them, to fee whe- 
r ther it will putrify. Bacon. 
© a 2. To be dubdued ; to die away. 
3- To practife religious feverities. 
© This makes him careful of every temper of his 
~a heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, and 
faft, and m:rtify, and live according to the ftrictett 
rules of temperance, meeknefs, and humanity. 
= = Lew. 
Mo’etise. n, f. [mortaife, mortotfe, Fr.] 
A hole cut into weod that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 
A fuller blaft ne'er thook our battlements ; 
If it hath ruffian’d fo upon the fea, 
-=L M What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
i Can hold the mortife ? _ Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
n » Under one fkin are parts varioufly mingled, fome 
sih wiih cavities, as urtifiis to receive, others with 
„^ tenons to fit cavities. Ray. 
> Yo Mo'rtiss. v.a. 
14. To cut with a mortife 
= mortife. 
; *Tis a maffy wheel, 
“To whofe huge {poke ten thoufand leffer things 
i Are mertis'd and adjoin'd. — Skakefpeare's Hamlet. 


3 to join with a 


e 


MOS 


» man at his death to his parifh church 
for the srecompence of his perfona! 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in 
his life-time. Harris. 

Mosa‘ick. adj. [mofaigue, French :,{up- 
poled corrupted from mufzus, Latin. |} 
` Mofaick is a kind of painting in {mall pebbles, 
cockles, and fhells of fundry colours; and.of late 
days likewife with pieces of glafs figured at plea- 
fure; an ornament, in truth, of much heauty, and 
long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and floor- 
ings. Wotton. 

Each beauteous flow’r, 

Jris all hues, roies, and jeflamin, 

Rear'd high the.r flourith’d heads between, and 

y wrought 

Mofaick. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
_ Lhe moft remarkable. remnant of it is a very 

beautiful mjaick pavement, the finet I have ever 

leen in marble ; the parts ave fo weil joined. toge- 
ther, that the whole piece looks like a continued 
picture. Adaifon on Italy. 
Mo'scuaren. m. Je [mo/chatellina, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 


Mosque. n. f. [mofguée, French; mo/cbit; 


Turkih.j A Mahometan temple. 
MOss. 2. f. [am/cus, Lat. meoj-, Sax.] 
A plant. 

Though mofs was formerly fuppofed to be only 
an excrefcence produced from the earth and trees, 
yet it is'no lefs a perfect plant than thofe of greater 
magnitude, having roots, flowers, and feeds, yet | 
cannot be propagated from fecds by any art: the 
botanifts diftinguifh it into many fpecies : it chiefly 
flourithes in cold countries, and in the winter fea- 
fon, and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : 
the only remedy in fuch cafes, issto cut down part 
of the trees, and plough up the ground between 
thofe left remaining ; and inthe Spring, in moift 
weather, you fhould with an iron inftrament fcrape 
off the m/s. Miiter. 

Mei is a kinù of mould of the earth and trees; 
but it may be better forted as a rudiment of ger- 
mination. Bacon. 

Houfcs then were caves, or homely theds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. 
Dryden. 

Such moffes as grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, 

and other high places, have feeds that, when 


©) (> The walls of {piders legs are made, thaken out of thcir veffels, appear like vapour or 
Well morvifed and finely Jaid. Drayton's Nympbid. {moke. Ray on the Cr sa dg 
2. It feems in the. following paflage im- |72 Moss. v.. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 


properly uted : | 
. The one half of the thip being finifhed, and by 
help of a {crew launched into the water, the other 
c= haf was joined by great brafs nails wmortifed with 
, d. Arbu:bnct on Coins. 
 MoRTMAIN. n. f. [morte and mair, Fr.] 
Sucha ftate of poffeflicn as makes it un- 
__abienable ; whence it is faid to be ina 
dead band, in a hand that cannot fhift 
away the property. > 

lt were meet that fome {mall portion of lands 
were alivtted, fince no more mortmains are to be 
looked for. ` Spenfer. 
DRIPAY. n.f. [mert and pay.] Dead 
Pys payment not made, 

This parliament was merely. a parliament of 
war, with fome ftatutes. conducing thereunto; as 
fevere punishing of mortpayes, andy kceping 


back of foldiess Wages. Bacin, 
AO RTRESS. n. f. [from mortier g Jagefe 
Skinner.) A difh of meat of various |. 


nds beaten together. 
A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, 
Ramped, ftraincd, and mingled with like quantity 
“of almond butter, is excellent to nourith the weak. 
_, Bacon's Natural Hiftiry. 
DRTUARY. mw. f. (mortuaire, French ; 
mortuarium, Latin.} A gift Jef by a 
Vou. Ij. 


Mo’ssiness. 


MOST. 


cover with mofs. 
Anoak whole boughs were mfi'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shake/peare. 
Will thefe mofs'd trecs, 
That have cut-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And fkip when thou point ft out ? Sbhuke/peares 
n. J. [from mofy.] The 
ftare of being covered or overgrown 
with mofs. 
The herbs withered at the tap, fheweth the 
earth to be very cold, and fo doth the mioffincfs of 
trees. Bacon. 


Mossy. ad. [from mofs.] Overgrown 


with mois; covered with mofs. 

Old trees are more moffy far than young; for 
that the fap is not fo trank as to rife ali to the 
boughs, but tircth by the way, and putteth out 
mofs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

About the mc/Jy brooks and fprings, 

And all inferiour beauteous things. Cotviey. 

The moffy fountains and the fylvan thades 
Detight no more. Pope's Mefiab. 
adj. the fuperlative of more. 


[mærr, Saxon; mecf, Datch.] 


1. Confitting of the greateit number; con- 


hiting of the greatett quantity. 
Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 
and mfi forts of berries, will’produce diarrheas. 
Arbuthnot. 


M O'Y 


He thinks mof forts of learning flourifhed among 
them, and J, that only fome fort of learning was 


kept alive by. them. Pipe 
2. Greateft. Obfolete. ne 
They all vepair'd both mof and leat. — Spenfer. 


Mo’st. adv. [maifis, Gotnick; may, 
Saxon; mee, Dutch; mef, Danith’} 
1. In the greateft degree. 
Coward dogs 
Mft {pend their mouths, when what they feem to 
: threaten 
Runs far befor: them. 
Hé for whofe only fake, 
Or mof for his, fuch toils I undertake. Dryden. 

Whilft comprehended under that confciouinets, 
the little finger is as much a part of itfelf as what 
is mcf? fo. Locke 

That which will mf influence their carriage will 
be the company they converte with, and the fathion 
of thofe about then. _ Locke 

2. The particle noting the fuperlative de- 
gree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the mu/ 
incentive to induftry ; too little makes men de- 
fperaie, and too much carelefs. Decay of Piety. 

The faculties of the fupreme fpirit mof certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds. Cheyne. 

Mosr. [This is a kind of fubftantive, 
being, according to its fignification, 
fingular or plural. ] y 

1. The greateft number: in this fenfe it 
is plural. 

Many of the apoftles immediate difciples fent or 
carr.cd the books of the four evangelifts to n:o/-of 
the churches they had planted. Addifon. 

Gravitation, not being effential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among. thofe laws which arife 
from the difpofition of bedies, fuch as mof of the 
Jaws of motion are. Cheyne 

2. The greateft value: in this fene fin- 
gular. 

The report of this repulfe fying to London, the 
m ff was made of that which was true, and many 
faifities added. Hayward. 

A covetous mam makes the mof of what he 
has, and can get, without regard to Providence or 
Nature. L’Eftrangee 

3. The greateft degree; the greateft quan- 
tity ; the urmoit. 

A Spaniard will live in Irifh ground a quarter of 
a year, or fome months at the moft. * Bacone 
Mo’stick. 2. f. A painter's ftaff ‘on 
which he leans his hand when he paints. 
Ainfrsorth. 

{from mof.] For the 


Shakelpeares 


Mo’stiy. adv. 
greateft parr. 

This image of God, namely, natural reafon, if 
totally or mofly defaced, the right of government 
doth ceafe. Bacon. 

Mo’stwuat. adv. [mof and what.] For 
the moft part. Odfolete“ 

Ged’s promifes being the ground of hope, and 
thofe promifes being but feldom abfolute, mf- 
what conditionate, the Chriftian grace of hore 
muft be proportioned and attemperate to the pro- 
mife; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it 
becomes atympany of hope. Hammonde 

Mora rion. ay. -Adtof moving. Dia. 

More... / [moc, Saxon; atomus, Lat. } 
A {mall particle of matter; any thing 
proverbially little. 

You found his mote, the king. your mote did. fee; 
But-I a beam do tind in each of three. 

; seorhlpegre- 

The little maes in the fun do ever. ftir, t hough 

there be no wind. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


More for might, or- muft: (moet, Dutch. ] 


Obfolete. 
. Moft ugly fhapes, 
Such'as dame Nature (elf mote {car to fee, 

x Or 


MOT 


Or fhame, that ever thould fo fou) defeds 
From her moft cunning hand efcaped be. Fairy Q, 

Motu. a. f. [mod, Saxon.) A fmall 
winged infect chat eats cloths and hang- 
ings. 

All the yarn Penelope fpun in Ulyffes’s abfence, 
did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakefpeare. 

Every foldier in the wars fhould do as every fick 
man in his bed, wath every moth out of his con- 
{cience. Shake/peare. 

He as a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment 
that is mth eaten. Fob, xiii. 28. 

Let morbs through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot, 
And make of all an univeifal blot. Dryden's Jue. 

MOTHER. 2./. [moton, Saxon; mo- 
der, Danith; moeder, Dutch.] 

1. A woman that has born a child; cor- 
relative to fon or daughter. 

Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ftoutnefs. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Come fit down every mother’s ton, 
And rchearfe your parts. 

I had not fo much of man in me, 
But al! ny morber came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shbatejpeure's Henry V. 

2. That which has produced any thing. 

Alas, poor country! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, butour grave. Shakefpeare. 

The refemblance of the conftitution and diet of 
the inhabitants to thofe of their mrber country, 
occafion a great affinity in the popular difeafes. 

Jr buthnot cn Air. 

The ftrongeft brazch leave for a ftandard, cut- 
ting of the reft clofe to the body of the mother 

ante Mortimers Hufbandry. 

3. ‘That which has preceded in time: as, 
a mother church to chapels. 

4. That which requires reverence and 
obedience. . 

‘The good of mother church, as well as that of 
civil fociety, renders a judicial practice neceflary. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. Hyfterical paffion ; fo called, as being 
imagined peculiar to women. 

This ftopping of the ftomach might be the 
mother; forafmuch as many were troubled with 
mtber fits, although few returned to have died of 
them. Graunt’s Bills. 

6. A familiar term of addrefs to an old 
woman; or to a woman dedicated to 
religious aulterities. 

7. (Moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud. ] 
A thick fubftance concreting in li- 
quours ; the lees cr fcum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy 
totally, it will cat up a.motker, as the morbers of 
diftilled waters. Bacon. 

Potted fowl, and fith come in fo faft, 

That ere the firft is out the fecond ftinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

8. {More properly modder; modde, Dut.] 
A young girl. | Now totally objolete. 


A fing for a. mother, a bow. for a boy, 
A whip for a carter. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
Moruer. adj. Had at the birth; na- 
tive. s 
For whatfoever motbir wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hulberd's Tale. 
Where did you ftudy alf this goodly fpeech ? 
—!t isextem-ore, from my motber wit. Shake/p. 
Boccace. lived’ in the fame age with Chaucer, 
had the farre genius, and followed the fame ftudies : 
both writ neveis, and cach of them cultivated his 
mother tongue. Dryden. 
At lergt^ divine Cécilia came, 
Inventreis of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to folemn founds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown be- 
sure. Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


MOT 


To MOTHER. v- n. 
tion. 
They oint their naked limbs with morber'd oil. 
Dryden. 
Moruer in law. n. f. [mother and law.) 
The mother of a hufband or wife. 
I am come to fet at variance the daughter in 
law againft the mother in ‘aw. Marth. x. 35. 


Mo rHer of pearl. A kind of coarfe 
pearl ; the fhell in which pearls are ge- 
nerated. 


To gather concre- 


His mortal blade 
In ivory fheath, ycarv‘d with curious flights, 
Whofe hilt was burnith'd gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother -pzarl. Fairy Quen. 

They were of onyx, fometimes of morber of pearl. 

Hakewi'l. 

MO'THERHOOD. n. /. [from mother.) The 
office or charaćler oka mother. 

Thou fhalt fee the bleffed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 

Than for her intereft of siorberbood. "Denne. 

Mo’rTHeR ess. adj. [from mother.) De- 
ftitute of a mother; orphan of a mo- 
ther. 

1 might fhew you my children, whom the rigour 
of your juftice would make compleie orphans, be- 
ing already morberlefse Waller's Speech to the H. of C. 

My concern for the three poor motherle/s chil- 
dren obliges me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot. 

MOTHERLY. adj. [from mother and like. ] 
Belonging to a mother; fuitable to a 
mother. 

‘They can owe.no iefs than child-like obedience 
to her that hath more than motherly power. Hosker. 

They termed her the great motner, for her mo- 
therly care in cherifhing her brethren whilft young. 

Raleigh. 

Within her breaft though calm, her breaft though 

ure, 

Motbirly cares and fears got head, and rais‘d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milhn's Par. Regain'd. 

When I fee the mother/y airs of my litde daugh- 
ters’ when playing with their puppets, 1 cannot 
but flatter myfelf that their hufbands and children 
will be happy in the poffeffion of fuch wives and 
mothers. Addifon’s Spe@ator. 

Though fhe was a truly good woman, and hada 
fincere motherly love for her ton John, yet there 
wanted not thofe who endeavoured to create a mif- 
underftanding between them. Arbuthnot. 

Mo rHerty. adv. [from mother.) ln 
manner of a mother. ` 

Th’ air doth not morber/y fit on the earth, 

To hatch her teafons, and yive all things birth. 
Darne. 

MoTHER of thyme. n. f. [Jerpyllum, Lat. } 
[t hath trailing branches, which are 
not fo wocdy and hard as thole of 
thyme, but in every other refpect is the 
fame. Miller. 

Mo’rHerwort. n. f. [cardiaca, Latin. ]} 
A plant. 

Mo’tHery. adj. [from ‘mother.] Con- 
creced ; full of concretions; dreggy ; 
feculent: ufed of liquours. 

Morumu LLein, 2 f. [blattaria, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Mo'TuwoRT. 2. f. [moth and wort.) An 
herb. 

Mo'THY. adj. 
maths. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mətby faddie, the 
ftirrups of no kindred. Sbak:/peare. 

MO’TION. a. f. [motion, French ; motio, 
Latin. ] 

1. The act of changing. place :. oppofed 
to refè. 


{from smoth.] Full of 


MOT 


Immediate are the aéts of God, more fwift — 
Than time or morion. "+ Milton. 
The fedentary Earth, 

Serv'd by more noble chan herfelf, attains a 
Her end without leaft motion. Milton, 


2. That part of philofophy which con- 


fiders bodies as acting on each other; 
to which belong the laws of motion. 
3. Animal life and a€tion. 
Devoid of fenfe and metizn. Miltone 
The foul 
O`er minifterial members does prefide, 
To all their various provinces divide, t 
Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide. } 
Blackmore. 
4. Manner of moving the body; port; 
gait. 
Speaking or mute, all comc!linefs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each mosi-n form. 
Miltoze 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleth and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Bcheld, what his high fancy once embiac'd, 
Virtue with colours, f{peech and motion grac’d. 
Waller. 
5- Change cf pofture; action. 
By quick inftin€tive morion. up I fprung. Miltone 
Encourag'd thus fhe brought her younglings 
nigh, 
Watching the motions of her patron's eve. 


i Drydene 
6. Military march ; or remove. 
È See the guards 
By me encamp’`d on yonder hill, expect i 
Their motion. Milton. } 
7. Agitation ; inteftine action. | 
Ry womb 
Prodigious moti:n felt, and rueful, throes. 
` Milione i 
Ceafe, ceafe thou foaming ocean, Pa 
For what's thy troubled meticn i 
To that within my breaft ? Gay. 
8, Direction; tendency. 
In our proper motion we afcend. Milton. 


g. Impulfe communicated. 

Whether that merivn, vitality and operation, were 
by incubation, or how elfe, the’manner is only 
known to God. . Raleigh. 

Carnality within vaifes all tie combuttion with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owcs its motion. Decay ef Pietye 

Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
And bruthing o'er, adds moricn to the pool. Drycem | 

10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
prefled. 

Let a good man obey every god motion rifing in 
his heart, knowing thatevery-tuch merion proceeds y 
from God. Souths. 

11. Propofal made. 

What would? youswith me ? 

—Your father and my uncle have made morions ; 
if'it be my luck, fo; if not, happy man be his. 
dole. Shake/peare. 

lf our queen and this young prince agree, 

I'll join. my younger daughter, and my joy, 


‘Yo him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. S 
—Yes, l ag:ce, and thank you tos your mationen. 
y Shak-jpeu i> 


12. [In old language] A puppet-thow. — 
He eompaited a metion of the prodigal fon, andy — 
married a Gnker's wife, within a mile where my 
land Nes. Shakefpcaree 
To Motion. v. a. [from the noun. } 
To prapole. P 
Mo'rionLEss. ad. [from motien:] Want-- 
ing motion; being without motion. 
We.cannot free the lady that fits here, 


—_— vs 


In ftony detters fixt, and motion/ef:. Milone 
Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop'd fuccefs ? | 

J grow a ftatue, tiff and morion/efs. Dryden 
Should our globe have had a greater hare 7 

Of this .’ong force, hy which the parts cohere; . h 


Thing; 


MOT 


_ "Things had-been bound by fuch a pow'rful chain, 
_ . «That all would fix'd and motionie/s remain. 
ini Blackmore. 
Mo’tive. adj. [motivus, Latin. } 
1. Caufing motion ; having moment. . 
< Shall every motive argument ufed in fuch kind 
_ iof conferences be made-a rule for others ftill to 
conclude the like by, concerning all things of like 
“nature, when as probableggducements may lead 
t to the contrary ? oy Hocker. 
. Having the power to move; having 


2. 
_ power to change place; having power 
to pafs foremoit to motion. 
~The nerves ferve for the conveyance of the mo- 
‘tive faculty from the brain; the ligatures for the 
rengthening of them, that they may: not flag in 
Hohe. Wilkins. 
* "We alk you whence does morive vigour flow ? 
“ae 5 Blackmzre. 
‘That fancy is eafily difproved fromthe morive 
power of fouls embodied, and the gradual incrcafe 
= Oof men and animals. _ Bentley. 
Motive.. f. [motif, French.] 
i 1. That which dete rmines the choice ; 
a that which incites the action. 
- Hereof yelthave. no commandment, either in 
| nature or {cripture,’ which doth exaé them at our 
hands’; yet thofe morives there are in both, which 
~ draw molt effectually our minds unto them. 
Hioter. 
Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe {trong knotsiof love, 
Without leave-taking ? Sbakejpeare's Macbeth. 
` Whatcan be a ftronger motive toa firm truft on 
„our Maker, than the giving us his Son to fuffer for 
us? Addifon. 
The motive for continuing in the fame itate is 
only the prefent fatisfaction in it; the morive to 
_. change is always fome uneafinefs. Locke. 
2. Mover. Not in ufe. 
Heaven brought meup to be my daughter's dower ; 
~ As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to 2 hufband. ~ 
i Her wanton fpirits look out 
At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakefp. 
Mo’tiey. adj. [{tppofed to be corrupted 
from medley, perhaps from mothlike ca- 
~- loured, {potted or variegated like a gar- 
$ den moth.] Mingledvof various colours. 


i 


Shakefpeare. 


They that come to fee a fellow 
= -In a long marley coat, guarded with yellow, 
=, Will be deceiv'd. Skakejpeare’s Henry VIIL: 
Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of marley hue, and dark defpair. 


Dryden. 
Enquire from whence this motley ftyle 
» Did firt our Roman purity defije. Dryden. 
‘Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
~ Moricy fruit of mungril feed; , 
» By the dam from lordlings fprung, 
By. the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 


Motor. n. f. [moteur, French; from 
T moveo; Latin.) A mover. 

= Whofe bodies being of a.congenerous nature, do 
readilyreccive the imprcffions of their stor, and, 
if not fettered by thcir gravity, conform themf{elves 
Stor fituations wherein they beft unite unto their 

a. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 

TORY. ddj. [motorius, Latin.} Giving 
= motion. 
The bones, were they dry, conld not, without 
“great difficulty, yield to the plucks and attra@tions 
of the metory mufles. Ray on the Creation. 
Motto. n.f. [motto, Italian.} A fen- 
tence or word added to a device, or 
prefixed to any thing written. 

Jt ‘may be faid to be the motto of human nature, 
rather to fuffer than to die. L'Efirarge. 
aed ought to be meek-{pirited, till we ENE A 
T of the honetty of our anceftors; for covetoufnefs 
and civcumvention make no good mosto for a coat. 


MOV 


It was the motis of a bifhop eminent for his piety 
and goed works in king Charles the fecond's reign, 
Inferwi Deo © latare, Serve God and be chearful. 

r Addifon's Freebilder. 
To Move. v. a. [moveo, Lat. } 
t. To put out of one place into another ; 
to putin motion. 
Sinai ittelf was moved at the prefence of God. 
Pfal. Ixviii. 

At this my heart trembleth, and is mured out of 

his place. Fob, xxvii. 1. 
z. To give an impulfe to. 

He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My moticns in him; longer than they meve; 

His heat } know, how variable and vain 
Self-lett. » Milton. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, fet indeed more confpicuoufly, but direéted 
wholly by the fecret movings of carnality within. 

Decay of Pie-y. 

The will being the power of direéting our ope- 
rative faculties to fome action, for fome end, can- 
not at any time be moved towards what is judged 
at that time inattainable. Locke. 

3. To propofe ; to recommend. 

lf the firft confultation be not fufficient, the 
will may mowe a review, and require the under- 
ftanding to inform itfelf better. 

Bifbcp Bramball agzinft Hobbes. 

They are to be blamed alike, woo move and 
who decline war upon particular refpects. 

f Hayward's Edward VI. 

They find a great inconvenience in mving their 
fuits by an interpreter. Davies on freland. 

To Indamora you my fuit mut moves Dryden. 

4. To perfuade ; to prevail on; to dif- 
pole by fomething determining the 
choice. 

A_thoufand knees, 
Ten thoufand years together, naked, fafting, 
Upon a barren mountain, ‘and ftill Winter 
In ftorm perpetual, could not move the Gods 
To look that way thou wert. Sbhuke/peare. 

Grittus offered the Tranfylvanians money ; but 

minds defirous of revenge were not moved with gold. 
Krolles. 

Sometimes the pofibility of preferment prevailing 
with the credulous, expetation of lefs expence 
with the covetous, opinion of eafe with the fond, 
and affurance of remotenefs with the unkind pa- 
rents, have moved them, without difcretion, to 
engage thcir children in adventures of learning, by 
whofe return thcy have received but {mall content- 
ment. 

Could any power of fenfe the Roman move 
To burn his own right hand ? Davi:s. 

That which mouts a man to do any thing, mutt 
besthe apprehenfion and expeétation of fome good 
from the thing which he is about todo.  Seurd. 

When Mhe faw her reafons idly fpent, 

And could got mcve him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage. Dryden's JEncis. 
But when no female arts his mind could msve, 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. 
Dryden's Æneis. 

What can thy mind to this long journey move, 

Or need"ft thou abfence to renew thy love? Dryd 


ç. To affect; to touch pathetically ; to 
ftir paffion. 
If he fee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he fees, which mocs his liking, 
l can with eafe tranflate it to my will. Sbake/p. 
It was great ign'rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts againft us. Shakefpeare’s Kirg Lear. 
Should a fhipwreck'd failor fing his woe, 
Would ft thou be mcv'd to pity, or beftow 
An alms? Dryden's Perfius. 
Images are very fparingly to be introduced ; their 
proper place is in poems and orations, and their ufe 
is to move pity or terror, ‘compaflion and re‘ent- 
ment. Filton.on the Clafficks. 
O Ict thy fifter, daughter, handmaid move, 
Or all thofe tender mames in one, thy love. Pope. 


Wotton. . 
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6. To make anpry. 
From thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diemper d weapons to the ground, 
And hear the featence of your m:xved prince. 
Shakefpeare. 
7. To put into commotion, 
When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
Was moved about them. Ruth, i. 19 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary mow: 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 
9- Fo conduct regularly in motion. 
They, as they move 
Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, monihs, and years, tow’rds his all -cheering 
lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions. 
To Move. ©, n. 
te To be ina Rate of changing place; not 
to be at rel. 
Whether Heav'n move or Earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Miltsn. 
The fenfes reprefent the earth as immoveable ; 
for though it do move in itfelf, it refts to us who 
are carried with it. Glanvilie. 
2. lohavea particular dire&tion of paflage. 
The fun 
Had firit his precept fo to mewe, fo fhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 
Milton. 
3. To go from one place to another. 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methonght, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I fay a moving grove. Shake/peare’s Macbetha 
On the green*bank I fat and liften'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But with'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
Thisfaying, that God is the place of fpirits, being 
literal, makes us conceive that {pirits move wp and 
down, ami have their diftances and intervals in 
God, as bodies have in fpace. Locke. 
When we are come to the utmoft extremity of 
body, what is there that can puta ftop, and fatisfy 
the mind, that it is at the end of fpace, when it 
is fatisfied that»body itfelf can move into it? Locke. 
Any thing that msves round about in a circle in 
lefs time than our idea3 are wont to fucceed one 
4nother in our minds, is not perceived to meve; but 
fecms to be a perfect entire circle of that matter. 
è Locke. 


LB ltens 


The goddefs moves 
To vifit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Popes 


-4- To have vital aétion. 


In him we live, move, and have our being. 
Alts, xvii. 28. 

Every moving thing that liveth thall be meat for 
you. Cencfis. 

5+ To walk ; to bear the body. 

See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 

Spoils. Dryden's ZEnvis. 
6. To march as an atmy. 
Anon they move 
In perfet phalanx to the Dorian mood. 
7. To go forward. 

‘Through various hazards and events we meve 

To Latium. Dryden's FEatis. 
8. To change the pofture of the body in 
ceremony. 

When Haman faw Mordecai that he food not 
up, nor moved for him, he was full of indignation. 

Eftber, v. gs 
Move. w. f. The at cf moving, com- 
monly uled ar chefs. 

I faw two angels play’d the mate ; 
With man alas no otherwife it proves, 
An unfecn hand makes all their ses. 

MOVEABLE. adj. [from move. ] 
1. Capable of being moved; not fixed ; 
portable ; fuch as may be carried from 

place to place, Ta 
X 2 [a 


Mile:n. 


Crcpicy. 
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In the vaft wildernefs when the people-of Gud 
had no fettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle 
they were commanded of God to make. Hooker. 

When he made his prayer, he tound the beat he 
was in.mowveable and unbound, the reft remained fill 
faft. , Bacon. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afcent of mi- 
neral master, which is fubtile, and is confequently 
wioucable more ealily. Woodseard’s Natural Hiftory. 

Any who fees the ‘leverone rauft conclude it 
to be one of the mof movable rivers in the world, 
that it is fo oftcn shified out of one channel into 
ancther. Addi on en Ttaiy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the movcaéls feitivals of the Chriitian church 
are regulated. Hzider. 

Mo’veasces. n. f. [meubles, French.] 
Goods; furniture: diftinguifhed from 
real or immoveab!e poflefliuns, as lands 
or houfes. 

We beize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moueables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ftand poffefs'd. 
Shakefpeare. 
Let him that moved you hither, 

Remove you hence ; I knew you at the firft 

You were a mvcable. 

—Why, what's a mveable ? 

—A join'd Rool. Shakefp. Taming cf the Skrew. 

Surveys rich movcables-with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. 

Dryden. 

Mo’veaBLeness. ne fo [from moveable. } 

Mobility ; poflibility to be moved. 
Mo'veaBLy. adv. [from moveable.} _ So 

as it may be moved. 

His back-piece is compofed of eighteen plates, 
moweably joined togetuer by as many intermediate 
fkins. Grew. 

Mo'vetess. adj. Unmoved; not to be 
put out of the place. 

The lungs, though untouched, will remain move- 
fs as to any expanfion or contraction of their fub- 
{tance. Boyle. 

The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow'r, 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his pow’r. Pope. 
MOVEMENT. 2. f. [mouvement, French. ] 
1. Manner of moving. 

What farther relieves defcriptions of battles, is 
the art of introducing pathetick circumitances about 
the herces, which raife a different movement in the 
mind, compaffion and pity. Pope's Effay. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making a 
fingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuft the feveral parts, or regulate the 
mivemente Swift. 

2. Motion. 

Could he whofe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Defcribe or fix one mcevement of the mind. Pope. 

Mo‘vent. adj. [movens, Latin.} Mov- 
ing. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in fome part 
quiefcent, it muft necds be a curve line, yand fo no 
radius. , Grew's Cofmol. 

MOVENT. n.f. [movens, Latin.) That 
which moves another. 

That there is a motion which makes the vicifh- 
tudes of day and night, fenfe may allure us;. but 
whether the fun or earth be the common movent, 
cannot be determined but by a further appeal. 

Glanville's Sccpfis. 

Mover. 2. /. [from move. ] 

1. The perlon or thing that gives motion. 

y O thou eternal mewer of the heav'ns, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Sbakefp. 

The ftrength of a {pring were better affifted by 
the labour of fome intelligent mowcr, as the hea- 
venly orbs are fuppofed to be turned. Wilkins. 

2. Something that moves, or ftands not 


All. 
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You as the foul, as the firt mover, you 
Vigour and life on ev'ry part beitow. Waller. 

So orbs from the firit mover motion take, 

Yet each their proper revolutions make. ` Dryden. 
3. A propofer. 

See here thefe mowers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack'd drachm; cushions, ‘leaden {poons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakefpeare. 

If any queftion be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England expieffed in the thirty- 
nine articles, give rot the leait ear to the movers 
thereof. Bacon. 

Movie. participial adj. [from move. } 
Pathetick ; touching ;- adapted to aifect 
the paflions, 

Great Jupiter 
The moving pray’r of AEacus did grant, 
And into men and women turn’d the ant. 
- blackmore. 

Mo’vinGuy. adv. [from moving.}] Pa- 
thetically ; in fucha manner as to feize 
the paflions. 

The choice and Hower of all things profitable in 
other bovks, the Pfalms do both more briefly and 
more mevingly exprefs, by reafon of that poetical 
form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 

1 would have had them write more movingly. 

Shekefpeare. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honett ioul, 
Speak all fo m:vingiy in his behalf, 

I dare not truft mytelf to hear him talk. 


MouGat. for might. Obfolete. 

Moun. n. f- [moegel, Swedihh. ] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
fide of things kept motionlefs and damp; 
now difcovered by microfcopes to be 
perfect plants. 


All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 
meuids of pies and flefh, which mu/ds turn into 
worms. Bacen. 

Mofs is a kind of mculd of the earth and trees, 
but may be better forted as a rudiment of germi- 
nation. Bacon. 

Another fpecial ‘affinity is between plants and 
mould, or putiefaétion ; for all putrefaction, if it 
diffolve not in arefaétion, wil!, in the end, iffuc 
into plants. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The malt made in’ Summer is apt to contract 
mould. Mortimer. 

A hermit, who has been fhut up in his cell in 
a college, has contracted a fort of mould and ruft 
upon his foul, and all his airs have aukwardnefs in 
then. Wats. 

2. [Molb, Saxon.] Earth; foil; ground 
in which any thing grows. 

Thofe mou’ds that are of a bright chefnut or 
hazelly colour are accounted the bet ; next to that 
the dark grey and ruffet mo./ds are accounted beft ; 
the light and dark afh-colour are reckoned the 
worft, fuch as are ufually found on common or 
heathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to 
be approved, but that of a yellowith colour is reck- 
oned the worft of all; this is commonly found in 
wild and wafte parts of the country, and for the 
moft part produccs nothing but gofs, furz, and fern. 
All good lands after rain, or breaking up by the 
fpade, will emit a good fmell; that being always 
the bet that is neither too unctuous or too lean, 
but fuch as will-eafily diffolve; of a juft confift- 
ence between fand and ‘clay. Miller. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to 

would, ; 
Yet in my Aefh I fhall his face behold. 
The black earth every where obvious on} ‘the 
furface of the ground, we call wuld. Woodward. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made, 
When the world began, 
One common mafs compos'd the mould of man. 
Dryden. 

Nature form’d me of her fofteft mould, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paffions, 

And funk me cven below my weak fex. Addifon. 


Addifon. 


Sandys. | 
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14. [Molde, Spanith; moule, French.} The 


matrix in which any thing is calf; in 
which any thing receives its form, 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be 
compared, it may be perceived they had all one 
original mould. ah Hcokere 

` A dangerous prefident were left for the cafting 

` “of prayers into certain poetical meulds. Hooker. 

French churches all caft according voto that 
meuld which Calvin had made. Hecker. 

My wife comes foremoft ; then the honourd 

mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram‘d. Shake{pearee 
You may have fruit in more accurate figures, 
according as you make the msuldse Bacore 
“ihe iiquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar'd; from which he form’d 
Firt his own tools; then what might elfe be 
i wrought 
Fufile, or grav'n in-metal. Afi/ton’s Paradife Loft. 

We may hope for ncw heavens and a new earth, 
more pure and perfec than the former; as if this 
was a refiners fire, to purge out the drofs and 
coarfe parts, and then cait the mafs again into a 
new and better mould. ’ 

Sure our. fouls were near allied, and thine 
Catin the fame poetick mcu/d with mine. Dryden. 

Here in fit mou/ds to Indian»nations known, | 
Are cait the feveral kinds of precious itone. 


Llackmorée. 


j. Caft; form. 
No mates for you, 
Unlefs you were of gentler, milder mzuld. 
* Shakefpearcs 
* William*earl of Pembroke was a man of an- 
other mou/d and making, being the moft univer- 
fally beloved of any man of that age; and, having 
a great office, he made the court itlelf better 
efteemed, and more reverenced in the country. 
Clarend:n. 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could - 
Preferve from death's band this their heav'nly 
muld. Carew. 
Learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 

Or fubfance, how endu‘d, and what*their pow'r, 
And where their weaknefes Milton's Paradife Loft. 
So muft the writer, whofe produétions fhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 

From their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of hips, which by their mou/d bring new fuppiies. 
Dryden. 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 


Married a lafs of London mould. Prior. 


6. The future or contexture of the fkull. 


Ainfwerth. 
7. It is ufed in a fenfe a little trained by 
Shake/peare. 
New honours come upon him, 
Like our ftrange garments cleave not to their mcd/d, 
But with the end of ufe. Sbakefpeares Macbeth. 
To Moutp. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To contract concreted matter; to ga- 
ther mould. i 

In woods, in waves, in wars fhe wants to dwell, 
And willbe found with peril and with pain ; 

Ne can the man that wzoulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy Queen. 

There be fome houfes wherein fwect meats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more than in 
others. Bacom. 

To Mou tp. v. a. To cover with mould ; 
to corrupt by. mould. 

Very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread the foldiers 
thruft_upon their fpears, railing againft Ferdinand, 
who made no better provifion. Knilicse 

Yo Moutp. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form; to fhape; to model. 
À 1 feel - 
Of what coarfe metal ye are moulded. Shakefpe 

Here is the cap your worthip did befpeak. 
—Why this was moulded on a,poringer, ; 
A velvet dish; fie, fie, 'tslewd.  Shakefpcare. 

The 


~ Burnet. 


. 
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3 | The king had'taken fuch liking of his: perfon, 
that he refolved to make him a matter. piece, and 
_ to wox/d him platonically to-his own idea. Wotton. 
Did I requeft thee, Maker! from my clay 
To mculd'me man? Milton's Paradife Lof. 
He forgeth and mouldetb metals, and. builds 
houfes. Hale. 
By education we may mculd ‘the minds. and 
„manners of youth into what fhape we pleafe, and 
‘give them the impreffion fuch habits as fhaii 
_ever afterwards remain. Ai terbury. 
~~ Then rofe the feed of chaos, and cf eee 
Of dull and venal a new, world to mould, 
_ And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. 
~ “Duncied. 
ith faétion in England, under the name ‘of pu 
itan, moulded up their new fchemes of religion 
_ with republican principles in government. Swift. 
4 For you alone he ftole 
The fire that forms a manly foul ; 
© Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, © 
He meulded it with female clay. “Swifts Mifcell. 
= ~ _ Fabeilus would never learn any moral leffons 
E~ _ till they "were moulded into the form of fome fiction 
or fable like love rie FE fop. "Wares. 
_ 2. To knead: as, to mould bread. Ain/w 
=  Mo'ucpaste, “ad. {from mould.) ‘that 
may be moulded. 
The differences of figurable and not figurable, 
i mouldabl: and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Mo‘utper.2./. [from mould.] He who 
“ moulds. 
To Mo’ UEDER. V. n: [from mould.) To 
be turned to duf; to-perith indolt ; 
- to be diminithed 5 to wear or walte 
away. E , 

If he had fat fill, thd enemy's army would have 
méuldéred to nothing, and been expofed to any ad- 
vantage he would take. 

Whatfoever moulders; or is wafted away, is car- 

ricinto the lower grounds, and nothing browght 
back agains =" Burnet. 
i "Thofe formed’ tones: defpoiled of ‘their “hells, 
. sand expofed upon- the furface of the ground, in 
«time decay, wear, and mcu/der away,- and ace fre- 
" en found defaced, and broken, to pieccs. 
f W codward's Natural Kiforg. 
ae ab 


by fmiling Jove “twas giv'n, 
sane s glories to recall, 
When ftatues m-ulder, and when Weres fall. Prior. 
Finding his PEPES meulder every Sanday, 
and hearing what was the occafion, of dt, he. re- 
folveditogive his parith alittle Jatinyin his turn. 
Addifaa’s Speflator. 
Jo MULDER: vsa, [from mould. }. To 
turn to duft; to crumble... 
The natural bitarter of Switzerland talk of the 
lof thofe rocks when their foundations have 
n melde: ed with age, or rent by an cart quake. 
n * Addifen on Ttaly. 
MEW ith nodding arches, broken temples fpread, 
The very tombs now vanifh'd like*thtir dead ; 
? "Some felt the filent Rroke of mow/d*ring age, 
| Some, hofile fury. Pope. 
Mo’ ULDINESS, n. /. [from mouldy.} ‘Whe 
ftare of being mouldy. 
E Fleth, fih, arid eae after a meuldinefi, rotten- 
Refs, cr Aine ing, will fall to'breed worms. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Mo LoInc. x. f. [from mould], Orna- 
aó 


nental caviiies in wood:or itore. 
) Hollow monkings arc required in the work. 


Moxcn. 

Mo’ utpwarp. 2. /. [moloand peonpan, 

Saxe n. This is i believe the proper and 

original name of the salpa : a mouldavarp 

js a creature that turns mould. The word 

< is ftill retained, though fometimes pro- 

nounced mouldywarp.) A mole ; a {mall 
animal that throws up the earth. 


4 


Clavenden. 
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Above the reach, of loathful finful luft, 
Whofe bafe effect, through cowardly diftruft 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. Spen/. 


While they play the mou/awarps, unfavory damps' | 
To MOUNT. ‘ven, (monter, French.) 


diftemper their heads with annoyance only for the 
‘prefent. Carew. | 


With gins “we betray the vermin of the carth, | 


namely, the fichatand the mouldwarp. Walton. 


Mo’utpy. 
grown with concretions. 

Is thy name Mou Idy ? 

—Yea. 

—'Tis the more time thou wert us‘d. 
~ Ha, ha, ħa; moft excellent. Things that are 

meuldy \ack ufe. Well faid, Sir Jobn. Sbakefpearze 

The marble looks white, af being expofed to the 

swinds and “falt fea-vapours,’ that. by continually 
fretting it preferve it from that mou/dy colour which 
others sitia Addin. 
To Mount. v. n. [muyten, Dutch.] To 
fhed or change the feathers ; to lofe 
feathers. 

Some birds upon moulting turn colour, as Robin- 
red-breafts, after their Me ll grow to be red 
again by degrees. J Bacon. 

Time tha!l moult away his wings, 

E’er he fhall difcoyer 

) In the whole wide world again 
Such a conftant lover... Suckling. 

The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 

And to the wgods in mournful. murmur fings. 

` Gartb. 

To Mowxcu. } v. a. [mouch, to eat much. 

To MAUNCH. $., din/worsh, This word 

is retained i in Scotland, and denotes. the 

»obtunded action of toothlefs. gums. on a 

hard crut, or any thing’eatable’: | it 

-feems to, be a corruption of the French 
word manger. Macbean.| 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap; | 
WANG miunekt and mozart, and w::antbr. Shak:fp- 

Mov Dn. f. [munbdian, Saxon, ta de- 
-fend.J] Any thing raifed to fortify or 
defend,:.ufually »a -bank of, earth or | 
ftone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 
Did ftretch themfelves without the outmoft bound 
Of thia great garden, compafs'd with a mound. 

Fairy Queen. 
The fea’s a thiefy whofe-liquid furge refolves’ 
The r:curds into falt tears. Skakefpeare. 
Gad hadethrown 
That mountain asehis' gardên: moandshighirais'd. 
Milton. | 

Such asebroke throwgh all meunds of law, fuch | 
as laughed at. thefword.ofevengeance which divine 
juttice brandifhedtin ehtirdaces. South's Sermins. 

Nor cold fhail hindersme with horns and»hounds ! 
To thridithe thickets,,grvto leap the mounds. 

Dryden. 

‘The ftare of Milan is ike a vate garden dur. | 
rounded by ya nohis mound work of rocks and 
mountains. Ao wees) Addifon. 

To Mou xp... a. “tfrom the: noun. jes Tol 
fortify ee a mound, 
MOUNT. nafs Eak: Fienchs 
Latin. ] 
. A mauntaio ; a hill. 
Jacob cftcred Ps upon the munt. 
Gem. XXXie She) 

Lehotd yon mauntain’s hoary height, 

‘Made higher with new mounts of (now. ~ Dryden. ! 
2. An artificial billsaifed in a garden, or} 
other place. 

He might fee what mouats they bad in fhort time 
caft, and what a number there was of warlike fol- 
dierse Knolles. 


3, A publickitrsalurei; a bank... Now 
obfolete. 


mons, 


adj. [from mould.} Over- | 


/ 
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Thefe examples confirmed me ina refolution to 
fpend my time-wholly in writing; and/to put forth 
that poor talent God hath given me, not to par- 
ticular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of \per- 
petuity, which will not break. Bacone 


1. To rife on high. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her neft on high ? Feb, iiie 27 

I'lhftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap ; 
Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I fhould mount with wings of victory. 

Skakefpeares 
A bafe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. 
Shakefpeare. 

The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high, 

And meets half: way new fires that fhow’r from fkye 
Cowleys 

If the liturgy fhould be’ offered to them, it would 
kindle jealoufy, and as the firft range of that lad 
der, which ‘fhould ferve to mount over all their 
cuftoms. Clarendcn. 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, 
taking every’ occafion of drawing upward to the 
fun; not confidering, that they have no more time 
allowed.them in their »untirg than the fingle re- 
volution of a.day; and that when the light goes 
from them, they are of neceffity'to fall. Dryden. 

2. To tower; to be built up to great ele- 
vation. 

Though’ his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the. clouds, yet he fhal 
perith. Joby xX. Oe 

3- To get on, horfeback, 

He cry'dy oh! and mounted. Shakefp. Cymbelines 

4. [For amount.] ‘To attain in value. 

Bring then. thefe bleffings to a ftri€t account, 
-Make fair deduCtions, fee to what they mount ? 

Popes 


To MOUNT. u. a. 


te Lo raife-aloft ;-to lift on high. 
Thefire that avunts the liquor tillit-.runs o'er, 
Secming to augment, waftes it. Sbakefpearce 
Whar poweris.it which mcunts my love fuchigh, 
That nases me fee, and cannot feed mine eye ? 
Shakelpeare. 
The ait dsni hea that a bird has therenx no 
feeling of her, wings,, or, any refiftance, of air to 
mourt ferfelf by. Raleigh. 
z, To afcend ; to.climb. 
Shall we. v:cwat again the rural throne, 
And.rule the country. kingdoms, once our own È 


pii i Dryden. 
3-0 Po «place on horfeback ; to.furnifh 
| ..Wath»borfess s { 


Thiee hundred horfes, in bigh fables fed, 
Of thefe he chofe the taireft and the beft, 
Tu mourt the Trojan troop. Dryden's Æn:id. 
Cle « «cafon, acting in conjunétion with a well- 
difciplirted, but ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldonr 
failkto.attain there ead: fancy without realon. is 
like a horfe without a riders and ‘reafon without 
fancy is not wellrwounted. Grew's Cx mol. 
4. To embellith with ornaments. 
S Zo Mount guard. To do duty and 
‘watch at any particular pot. 
6.:To Mount acannon. To fet a piece 
on its, wooden frame for the more caly 
carriage and management in hiring it. 
Mountatn. n. S. [ moataigne, Freacis.] 
1. A large hill; a vaft protuberance of 
the earth. 
And hy his falfe worfhip fuch pow`r he did gain, 
As kept him o` th’ mountain, and us on the plain. 
Raleigh. 
The ark no more now flotes, but feems on 
ground, 
Fakt on the top of fome high mountain fix'd. Milton. 
From Acimon’s hands a rolling ftone there came, 
So large, it half defery'd.a mountain's name! Dryd, 


z. Any 
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2. Any thing proverbially huge. 

I had been drowned; a death that T abhor; for 
the water {wells a man, and what thould I have 
been when I had been’ welled’? J Mould h3ve been 
a mountain of mummy. Sbhakchpeare. 

She did corrupt frail nature with fome brike, 

To make an envious m:ustain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to muck my body. Shak-fp. 

Mountain. adj. (nontanus, Latin. ] 
Found on the mountains ; pertaining to 
the mountains; growing on the moun- 
tains. 

Now for our smsuntain {port, up to yond hill, 
Your legs.are young. § — Shakufpeave's Cy wtbeline. 

You may a: well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noile, 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heav'n. 

Shakefpcare. 
MOUNTAINEER. 2. f. [from mountain. } 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaineers may efcape, to continue hu- 
man race ; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountainecrs 
always are. Bentley. 

Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 

And mountaincers, that from Severus came. Dryden. 
2. A lavage; a free booter; a ruftick. 

Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shakefpecré’s Cymbel. 

No favage, fierce bandit, or mcuntainecr, 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 

Mo'unTainet. n. f. [from mountain. ] 
A hillock; a fmall mount. Elegant, 
but not in ufe. 

Her breafts fweetly rofe up like two fair moun- 
tainets in the pleaiant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo’untratnous. adj. [from mountain. | 
1. Hilly ;. full of mountains. 

The afcent of the land from the fea to the foot 
of the mountains, and the height of the mountains 
from the bottom to the top, are to be computed, 
when you meafure the height of a mountain, or of 
a mountainous land, in refpe@ of the fea. Burnet. 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. Shakefpeare. | 

On earth, in air, amidft the feas and fkies, \ 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rife ; 
Woofe tow'ring ftrength will ne'er fubmit 

To reafon's batteries, or the mines of wit. 
. Inhabiting mountains. _ l 

In deftruétions by deluge and earthquake, the | 
remnant which hap to be referved are ignorant and 
mcuntainous people, that can give no account of the 
time paft. Bacon's Effays. | 

Mo’unrainousness. n- f. [from moun 
tainous.] State of being full of moun- | 
tains. 

Armenia is fo callcd from the mounsairoufnefs of 
it. Brerewood. 

MOUNTAIN- PARSLEY, 1. J. [oreofolinum, | 
Lat.] A plane. 
Mo'untain-rose. 2. fe [chamerbodo- 
dendron, Latin.) A plant. | 
Mo’untTant. adj. (montant, French.] 
Rifing on high. 
Hold up, you fluts, 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although, know, you'll fwear. Shakefpeare, 
Mo’unTeBanke 2. f. [montare in banco, 
Italian. ] 
1. A dogtor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boafls his infallible reme- 
_ dies and cures. 

I bought an un@tion of a mountelank 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare, 
Can fave the thing from desth. Sbakefpe Hamilet. 


She, like a mountebunk, did wound 
And ftab herfelf with doubts profound, 


Prior. 
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Only to thew with how fmall pain 
Vhe ores of faith are cur'dapain. Fludibras. 

Bur Aichylus, fays Horace in fome paze, 

Was the firt mountchunk that trod the ftage. 
Dryden. 
It looks like a mountebank to boaft infallible cures. 
Baker. 

2. Any boaftfulvand falfe pretender. 

As nimble jugglers, thatedeccive the eye, 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mounteeanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. 
Shak fpeare. 

There are mountebanks, and {matterers in (tate. 

L'Eftrange. 

Nothing fo impoffible in nature but mourt-banks 

will undertake. Arburbnot’s Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 
To Moc'unTeBANk. w. a. [from the 

noun.) To cheat by falfe boats or 

pretences. 

I'll mountebank their loves, 

Cog their hearts from them. "Shate/paare’s Coriolan. 
Mc’unTENANCE. #. f Amount of a 

thing in fpace. Obfolete. 

This faid, they both a furlong’s mountenance 
Retir'd, their iteeds towrunne an even race. Spenf. 

MOUNTER. 2. f. [from mount.) One 
that mounts. 

Though they to the earth were thrown, 

Yet quickly they regain’d their own, 
Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; 
They were two gallant mounters. Drayton's Nymp. 

Few bankers will to heav'n be mounters. Swift. 

Mo'unty.2./. [mountée, French.) The 
rife of a hawk. 

The fport which Bafilius would fhew to Zelmane, 
was the mrounty at a heron, which getting up'on his 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next 
to the earth were not fit to fly through, now di- 
minifhed the fight of himfelf. Sidney. 


| To Mourn. wv. n. [munnan, Saxon. ] 


Abraham. came to mourn for Sarah, and to.weep. 
| i Genefis. 

My vineyard being defolate, mourneth.unto me. 
Fer. xii. 
They made.an appointment to mourn with him, 
and to comfort him. Fob, iis 116 
‘They rejoice’ at the prefence of the fun, and 
mourn at the abfence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hiftery. 

Next came one 
Who mcurn’d in earneft, when the captive ark 

Maim‘d his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 

Milton. 


1. To grieve ; to be forrowful.  ~, 


z. To wear the habit of forrow. 
We mcurn in black; why mourn we not in blood ? 
Shakefpcare. 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, ‘then’ mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the puppet-fhow. 


Pope. 
3. To preferve appearance of grief. 


Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on meurn- 


2 Sam. xiv..2. 

Pubtifh it that the is dead ; 

Maintain a mourning oftentation, 

Hang -mournful cpitaphs. 
To Mourn. v. a. 
t. ‘To grieve for ; to lament. 

A flood thee alfo drown'd, 

And funk thee as thy fons ; till gently rear’d 

By th’ angel, on thy feet thou ftoodft atlaf, 

Though comfortlefs, as when a father meurs 


ing apparel. 


His children, all in view deftroy'd at once. Mitton. | 


The mufe that mourns him now his happy triumph 
fung. ryder. 

Portius hinifelf cft falls in tears hefore me, 
As if he mourn’d his rival's ill fuccefs. © Addijon. 

2: To utter in a forrowful manner. 
The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourncth well. Milton. 
Mourne: n. J. [morne, French.) (‘he 


round end of a ftaff; the parcofa'lance. 


Shakefp. Much ado. 


UM OU 


to which the feel part is. fixed, or 
where it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though- ttrong?'to 
give a lancely blow indeed, yet fo were they co- 
loured with hooks near the oirne, that they pret- 
tily reprefented fheep hooks. Sidreye 

Mourner. 2./. [from _mourn.] | 
1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen muft die at Pomfret. 
—Indced | am no mourrer for that news, N 
Becaufe they have been Rill my adveriaries. Shake 

To cure thy woe, fhe fhews thy fame ; 
Left the great meurner fhould forget 

That all the race whence Orange came, 
Made virtue triumph over fate. 

From noife and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh'’d with the fick, and with the mseurncr wept. 

Harte. 


Prior. 


2. One who follows a funeral in black. 


A woman that had two daughters buried one, 
and micurners were provided to attend the funerals” 
L'Eftrange. 
He lives to be chief mourner for his fon ; 
Before his face his wife and brother burn. Dryden. 
3- Something uled at funerals. 
The mcurrer eugh.and builder oak were theres « 
Dryden. 
Mo’urnFut. adj, [mourn and full-] 
1. Having the appearance of forrow. 
No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell thall ring her burial. „Sbakefpeares 
The winds within: the quiv'ring branches play’d, 
And dancing trees a mournful mufick made. _ 
Dryden. 
2. Caufing forrow. l 
Upon his tomb 
Shall be engrav`d the fack of Orleans; ue 
The treach'rous manner of his mournful death. 


| Shakefpeares 
3. Sorrowful; feeling forrow. . av! 
The mournful fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 4 


With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall vifit her diftinguith'd urn. Prior, 


4. Betokening forrow ; expreffive of grief. 
No mournful bell thall ring her burial. Shakefp. 
On your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefpeare. 
Mo’urnruL ty. adv. [from mournful. ] 
Sorrowfully ; with forrow. 
Beat.the drum, that it {peak mournfully 
Shakefpeares 
Mo'urRNFULNESS. n: j. [from mournful. ] 
1. Sorrow ; grief. l 
2' Show of grief; appearance of forrow. 
Mo’urnina. n. / [from mourn.) 
1. Lamentation ; forrow. 
Wo is mt, who will deliver me in thofe days? 
the, beginning of forrows and great msurnings. 
2Ejdras, xvie 1Be 
2. The drefs of forrow. 
They through the mafter-ftreet the corps con- 
vey d, 7 
The i to their tops with black were tpread, 
And ev'n the pavements were with mourning hide * 
Dryden. 
Mo'urRnixcLy. adv. [from mourning.) 
With the appearance of forrowing. 
The king fpoke of him admiringly and mourne 
ing'ys Shake/p. 
Mouse. plural mice n. J. [mury, Saxon ; 
mus, Latin. |] The fmallett of all beatts ; 
a ‘little animal haunting houfes and 
corn fields, deftroyed by cats. 
The cagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes {neaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs ; 
Flaying the mou/e in abfence of the cat.  Shakiipe 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bready 
And with heroick verfe luxurioufly were fed. a 
This 


MOU 


© «This ftru@ture of hair I have obferved in the 
~ hair of cats, rats, and mice. Derbam's Phyfico-‘Fhco. 

"Jo Mouse. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To catch mice. 
~ A falcon tow'ring in his pride of place, 

* Was by a moufirg owl hawk’ d and kill'd. Shate/p. 
2. l fuppofe it means, in the following 
 paffage, fly ; pay Or predatory ; 
~ rapacious; intereite 
| A whole affembly of menfirg faints, under the 

malk of zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms 


i in blood. L ‘Efirange. 
Mouse-car. 2. f. [myofotis, Latin.] A 
Miller. 


plant. 
~Mouse-ttunt. 2. f- [moufe and bunt.] 
Moufer; one that hunts mice. 
“You have been a moufe-bunt in your time, 
But I will watch you. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliste 
fousE-HOLE. æ. f+ [moufe and hele.) 
= | Small hole; hole at which a movfe 
iT only may run in. | T 
) _ He putsthe prophets ina moufe-bole : the laft man 
ever fpeaks thebeftreafon. Drydemand Lee's Orcip. 
He can creep in at a mexfe-bole, but he foon 
5 grows too big ever to get out again. Stilling fleet. 
Mouser. af. [from mou/e.) -One that 
catches mice. | 
Pufs, a madam, will be a mufer Rill. L’Eftran. 


When you have fowl in the larder, leave the f, 


door open, in pity to the cat, if the be a good 
moufer. Sift. 
Mo‘userait. n. fJ. [myofura.] A herb. 
Mo‘’usz-Trap. n.f. [meufe and trap.) 
A fnare or gin in which mice are taken. 
Many anal>gal motions in animals, I have reafon 
to conclude, in their principle are not fimply me- 
chanical, although a mor fe-trap, or Architas dove, 
maéved mechanically. Hale, 
Madam's own hand the mzufe- trap baited. Prior. 
MOUTH. 2. fi [mud, Saxon. ] 
1. The aperture in the head of any ani- 
mal at which the food is received. 
' The dove came in; and lo, in her meurt was an 
‘ clive leaf. Genefis, viii. 116 
* There can be no reafon given, why a vifage 
` fomewhat longer, or a wider mouth, could not huve 
confifted with a foul. Lovke. 
2. The opening; that at which any thing 
enters; the entrance; the part of a 
veffe! by which it is filled and emptied. 
He came and lay at the mourb of the haven, dar- 
ing them tv fight. Knilles. 
Set a candle. lighted in the bottom of a bafon of 
water, and turn the mourb of a glafs over the 
candle, and it will make the water rife. 
Bacon's Natural Hfory. 
The mcurh is low and rarrow; but, after hav- 
ing entered pretty far in, tlie grotto opens itfelf in 
Lddiler. 


5 
© an oval figure. 


sa dangerous towards the bottom than the mourb, Pto- 
 lemy built Eerenice at the entry of the gulf. 
7 Se Arkbushnoten Crins. 
3. The inftrument of fpeaking. 
e4- Riotous madnefs; 
i be‘entangled with thefe s<uth-made vows, 
1 Which break themfeives in fwearingsr Shate/peare. 
soem Either our biftory hall with full smastb 
T Speak freely of our acts ; or clfe our grave, 
Mike Turkith mute, fhall have a toaguelefs muh, 
Not worthipp d with awaxen epitaph. S4 akefpiare. 
|) SCall the darmfel, and inquire at her mush. 
£0 Gerefis, x%ive 57. 

Every hody's maitb will be full on it for the fir 

feur cays, and in four imnose the ftory wil talk itfelf 


7 


allecp. L Eftrange. 
faving frequently in our meurbs the name eter- 
C Bity, we think we have a pofizive idea of it. Lacie 
| ‘There is a certain fentence got inte every man's 


wuih, thar God accepts the will for the deed. 


The navigation of the Arabick. gnlf being more 


5 South's Sermons. 


MOU 
4. A fpeaker; a rhetorician; the princi- 
pal orator. In burlefque language. 

Every coffee-houfe has fome particular ftatefman 
belonging to it, who is the south of the freet 
where he lives. siddifin. 

5. Cry; voice. 
_ - Coward:dogs 
Moft fpend their mcw:bs, when what they feem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
è — The boar 
Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, 
All fpend their meurb aloft, but none abide. Dryd. 
You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mcurhs of Rome to fecond thee. 
Addijen. 
6. Diftortion of the mouth; wry face, in 
this fenfe, is faid to make mouths. 

Perfeverc, counterfeit fad looks, y 
Make w:outs upon me when-1 turn-my back. 
Soaiclpeare. 

Againft whom make ye a wide mcuth, and diaw 
out the tongue? Tjaiab, \vii. 4- 

Why they fhould keep running affes at Colethill, 
or how making mourés turns to account in War- 
wick fhire more than any other parts of England, 
I cannot comprehend. Addifon. 

7. Down in- the Moutu.  Dejected; 
clouded in the countenance. 

But, upon bringing the net afhore, it proved to 
be oniy one great ftone, and a few little fithes: 
upon this difappointment they were down in tbe 
mcuthe L’Eftrange. 

Jo Mourn. v. n. [fromthe novn.] ‘Lo 
fpreak big; to fpeak in a ftrong and 
loud voice ; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
Vil rant as well as thou. Shakefpedr:’s Hamlet. 

When Progne's or Thyeftes’ feaft they write, 
And for the m:utking altor verfe indite ; 

Thou neither like a bellows fwell'ft thy face, 
Nor can`it thou frain thy throat. Dryden's Perfias. 

I'll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæfar'tiil I fhake the fenate. Aédijon. 

Tc MouTu. v. a. 

1. To utter with a voice affectedly big ; 
to rollin the mouth with tumult. 

Speak the {peech as J pronounced it, trippingly 
on the tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as 
lieve the town crier had fpoke my lines. Shuk:/p. 

Twitch'd by the flceve he mcuths it. more ‘and 

more, 
Till with white froth his gown, is flaver'd o'er. 
Dryden. 

2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the 
mouth, | 

Corne carried let fuch as be poore go and glean, 
And after thy cattle to mouth it up clean. “Tuffer. 

Death Jines his dead chaps with feel, 

The fwords of soldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 
And now he icas meuthing the flesh of men: 
Shahefpcare. 

3- To leize in the mouth. 

He keeps them, like ansapple, in.the corner of 
his jaw ; frt mcurb'd to be laft {wallow d. 

Shakifpeare's Hamlet. 
Lucilius. never fear'd the times; 
Mutius and Lupus both by name.he brought, 
He mcurbh'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 
Dryden. 

4. To form by the mouth. | 

In regard the cub comes» forth involved inthe 
chorion, a thick membrane, obfcuring the torma- 
tion, and which the dam doth after tear afunder ; 
the beholdcr .at firt fight, imputes the..enfuing 
form to the meuthing of the dam. Brown. 


Mo’utHen. adj [from mouth. } 
t. Furmfhed with a mouth. 
One tragick fentence if T dare deride, 
Which Betterton’s grave action dignify'd, 
Or well murh’d Bosth with.cmphafis proclaims. 
i Pope 


MOW 


2. In compofition, foul mouthed or contu- 
melious; mealy sourhed or bafhful ; and 
a hard: mouthed horie, or a horle not 
obedient to the bit. 

MOoUTH-FRIEND: 2. fe [mouth and 
friend.|. One who profeffes friend{hip 
without intending it. 

May you-a better featt never behold, 

You knot of msuth-friends ; {moke and lukewarm 
water 7 
Is your perfection. Shake/prare. 

Mo’urnrut. n.f. [mouth and full. | 

1°What the mouth contains at once. 

2. Any proverbially {mall quantity. 

A goat going out. for a mouthful of freth grafs, 
charged-her kid not to open the door till-the came 
back. L’Eftrange. 

You to your own Aquinum fhall repair, 

To take a mouthful of {weet country air. Dryden. 

Mo‘urH-Honour. 2. f. [mouth ana bo- 
nour. | Civility outwardly exprefled with- 
out fincerity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muf not look to have; but in their ftead, 
Curfes not loud but deep, mourb-boncur, breath. 
Shakefpeares 

Mo'uTutess. adj. [from mouth.] Be- 
ing without a mouth. 

Mow. x. /. [mope, Saxon, a heap.]. A 
loft or chamber where hay or corn is laid 
up: hay in mow, is hay laid up in a 
houfe ; hay in rick, is hay heaped to- 
gether in a field. 

Learn fkilfullie how 
Each grain for to laie by itfeif on a mow. 

Where'er I gad, J Blouzelind thall view, 

Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paffion knew- 
Gay. 

Beans when moift give in the mow. Mortimer. 

To Mow. vw... [from the noun.] To 
put in a mow. 

To Mow. wv. a. preter. mowed, part. 
mown. [mapan, Saxon. Mow the noun, 
and mow the verb, meaning to put in 
a mow, 1s pronounced as mows mow 
to cut, as mo. | 

. To cut with a feythe. 

Of all the feed that in my youth was fowne, 

Was nought but brakes and brambies to be mun =- 


Sfinfer. 
The care you have fr 
Fo mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, . 
Is worthy praife. Shakejpeare's Henry VI. 
Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveit man, that's tafk'd to mozu 
Orvall,cor lore his hire. © Shatefpeare’s Coriolanus,- 
It was the latter growth after the king's mow'ngs. 
Amos. - 
Whatever , 
The fcythe ofstime morws down, devour unf{par'd. 
Mittene 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammog» 
mile. E Evelyne 
2. ‘To cut down with {peed and violence. 
He will mow down all before him, and leave his 
paffage poll’d. Shakefpeare’s Coriclznus. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mew'd-down. —Shakefpeare’s Henry Vis 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, 

May tafte tats to "em.; mow ‘em out-a paflazge, 
Begi the noble harveft of the field. Drydn. 
Stands o'er the proitrate w:etch, and as he lay, 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Mows off his head. Dryden's Eneid. 
To Mow. w. w. To gather the harveit. 
Gold, though the heaviett metal, hither (wims: 
Ours is the harveit where the Indians more, 
We plough the.deep, and reap what others fow. 
Wailers 
F Mow, 


Tuffer. 


MUC 


Mow. x. f. [probably corrupted from 
mouth; mon”, French.] Wry mouth; 
dittorted face., “Fhis word 1s now out 
of ufe, but retained in Scotlard. 

The very abje@ts» came: together againit me 
unawares, maxing #:otws at me. 

Pjal. xxxv ss. Con:mon Prayers 

Apes and monkeys, 
*Twixt two fuch fhe's, would chatier this way, and 
Contemn with motus the other.  Skakcipesre. 

Thole that would mek: mows at him while 
my father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his 
picture in little. Shakcfpeare. 

Jo Mow. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
make mouths; to diftore the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up fome new 
m:tving with the mouth, fome wrenching with the 
fhoulder, fome freth, new oath, that: will run 
round in the mouth. Afcham. 

For every trite are they fet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes that mca and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shakfpeare’s Tempeft. 

Jo Mo'weurn. wv. n. [mow and burn. | 
To ferment and heat. in the mow for 
want of being dry. 

Houte it not greeny left it mqvinrn. Maertimer. 
Mo’wer. n./. [from mow ; founded as 
mo-er.| One who curs witha fcythe. 

Set mowers amowing, where meadow is grown. 


Tuffer. 
The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mcwer's {wath. 
Sbukefpearce 
All elfe cut off 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thifties. Ben Fonson's Catiline. 
Mowers and reapers, who fpend the moit part of 
the hot Summer days expofed to the fun, have the 
fl-in of their hands of a darker colour than before. 
a _ Boyle. 
Moxa. n.f. An Indian mofs, ufed in 
the cure of the gout, by burning it on 
the part aggrieved. Temple. 
Morte. n. f.-A mule; an animal gene- 
rated berween the horfe and the afs. 
Ordinary hufbandmen fhould quit breeding of 
horfés, and betake themitclyes to moy/es; a beait 
which will fare hardly, live very long, draw in- 
differently well, carry great burthens, and hath 
alfo a pace fwift and eafy enough. Carew. 
*Twould tempt a my/e to fury. May. 
Mucn. adj. [mycker, Swedifh’; mucho, 
Spanifh. } 
1. Large in quantity ; long in time : op- 
pofed to Jitte. 
Thou fhalt carry much feed out, and fhalt ga- 
ther but little in; for the locuit fhall confume it. 
b Deut. xxiv. 38. 
I am well ferved, to take fo much pains for one 
refolved to make away with himfelf. L’Effrange. 
You were preffed for the fea-fervice, and got off 
with much ado. Swift's Rules to Servants. 


2. Many in number: oppofed:to few. 
Let us know 
It “twill tie up thy difcontcnted {word, 
And carry back,to Sicily much tall youth, 
That elfe muf perilh heave. Shak. Ant. and Clcop. 


Mucu. adv. 
1. In a great degree; by far: before 
fome word of comparifon. 
Ifaac, thou art much mightier than we. 
Genefis, xxvi. 16. 
_ Excellent fpeech becometh not a fool, much lefs 
do lying lips a prince. Proverbs, xvii. 17. 
We have had fathers of our fieh which cor- 
re€ted us, and we gave them reverence; fhall we 
not much rather be in fubjettion unto the Father 
of {pirits, and live? Hebreavs, xii. Q. 
If they efcaped not who refufed him that fpoke 
on carth, much more fhali not we efcape, if we 


M UC 


turn away’ from hin ‘that fpeaketh from hea- 
ven. Hebrews, xii. 25. 
Full of doubt I ftand, 
Whether J fhould repent me now.or fin 
By me done or occafioned, or rejoice 
Mach more, that "much more good thereof thall 
fpring- . Milter. 
Patron.or iuterceffor none appear'd, 
Mich tefs that durft upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. Milton. 
2. Toa certain degree. . 
He charged them that they Piculd tell no man ; 
but the more he charged them, fo much the more 
a great deal they publithed it. Mart, vii. 36. 
There is, faid Michael, if thou well observe, 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught. 
+ e Milton. 
3. To a great degree. 
Henceforth 1 fy not death, nor wou!d prolong 
Life much, bent rather howl may be quit 
Faireft and eafie of this cumbrous charge. AT ton. 
So fpake, fo with'd much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subfcrib'd not. Milton. 
Somewhat aw'd, I fhook with holy fear, 
Vet not fo mich but that I noted well 
Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. Dryd. 
To thee thy mel -affictcd mother flies, 
And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 
Your ma ch-lov'd fleet thal! foon 
Refiege the petty monarchs of the land. = Dryden. 
if his rules of reafon be not better tian his rules 
for health, he is not like to be much followed. 
Baker cnLearning. 
Oh much experienc’d man! Pope's Odyffiy. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much affiicted, much enduring man. Pope. 
4. Often, or long. 
You pine, you languith, love to be alone, 
Think much, {peak little, and in fpeaking, fgh. 
Dryden. 
Homer fhall lat, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as often funge Granville. 
5. Nearly. . 
All left. the world mucb.as they found it, ever 
unguict, fubje@ to.changes and revolutions. Temp/e. 


Mucu. n. f 
1. A great deal ; 
abundance in quantity: oppofed to a 


little. ` i 
They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and 
faid, Ye take too much upon you. Numbers, xvi. 3- 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murmring take the little I receive.’ Dryden. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecenas, 
but little of his liberality. Dryden. 
The fate of love is'fack, mt « 
That ftill it fees too little or too much» „~ Dryden. 
Much furing heroes next their honours claim ; 
Thofe of lefs noify and lefs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue’s filent train. Popes Temple of Fame. 


. More than enough ; a heavy fervice or 
burthen. 
Thou think’ft it.mucb to tread the ooze 
Of the falt deep. ` Shake/peare’s Tempe. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. 
hah Milton. 
This ‘gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man fhould die for love, 
And with their miftrefs join’d in'tlofe debate. 
cae. . s Dryden. 
3. Any affignable quantity or degree. 
The waters covered the chariots and horfemen’; 
there remained not fo much as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 
We will cut wood out of Lebaron as much as thou 
fhalt nced. 2 Chron. ti. 16. 
The matter of the wniverfe was created before 
the flood; and if any more was created, then 
there mut be as much annihilated to make room 
for ite : Burnet's Theory. 
Who is there of whom we can with any ra- 
tional affurance, or perhaps fo much as likclihood, 
affirm, here is a man whofe nature is, renewed, 
whofe heart is changed. ` Scuth. 


ww 


4. An 


multitude in number; | 


M UC 


uncommon 
ftrange. 

It was mach that one that was fo great a lover of 
peace fhould be happy in war. Barca’s Henry VIN 

It isweach, if men were from eternity, that they 
fhould not find out the way of writing all that long 
duration which had paft before that time. ‘Titlotjon. 

5. To make Muc of. ‘To treat with 
regard ; to fondle; 10 pamper. 

Though he knew his difcourfe was to entertain 
him from a more ftrcight parley, yet he durft not 
but kifs his rod, and gladly make much of that 
entertainment which fhe allutted unto him. Sidncys 

The king, underftanding of their adventure, fud- 
denly falls co take a pride in making much of them, 
extolling them with infinité praifes. Sidneya 

When thou cameit firft, i 
Thou ftroak'(t, and madit much of me; and 
would’ft give me 
Water with berries in't., _.Shakefpearc’s Tempefts 
Mucu at one. Nearly of equal value; 
of equal ir fluence. . 

Then prayers are vain as curfes, much at one 

In a flave’s mouth, again a monarch's pow'r. | 
x Dryden. 
Mu’cuwHat. adv. [much and what.] 
Nearly. i 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of 
man tothe fancy of another, it is there received ; 
and the fame kind of ftrings being moved, and 
mucbwbat after the fame manner as in the fir 
imaginant. Glanville’s Scepfite 

The bignefs of her body and bill, as likewife the 
form of them, is mucbzbar as follows. More. 

If we will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we 
cannot know’ all things, we mhall do muchslar as 
wifely as he who would not ufe his legs becaufe 
he had no wings to fly. . Locker 

Unlefs he can prove czlibatum a man or a wo- 
man, this Latin will be muchwhat the fame with 
a fulecifm. Arterburye 

Mucni is often ufed in a kind of come 
pofition with participles boch active and 
paflive: when itis joined with a palive, 
as much loved, it feems to be an ad- 
verb; when it is joined with an active, 
as much enduring, it may be more pro- 
perly confidered as a noun. . 

Mu’cuei. adj. for muckle 
[mycel, Saxon.] Much. 

He had in arms abroad won mucbel fame, 
And fill’d far lands with ylory of shis might. 


thing; fomething 


or mickle, 


Vea Fairy Quem 
MU°CID. adj. [mucidus, Latin; mucre, 
Fr.} Slimy; mufty. i 


Mu‘cipwess. 2. f. [from mucid.] Slimi- 
nefs; muftinefs. Ainfworth. 
MU‘CLLAGE. n.f. [mucilage, French. } 
A flimy or vifcous mafs; a body with 
moifture fufficient'to hold it together. 
Diffolution‘of gum tragacanth, and oil of fweet 
almonds, do comminglc, the oil remaining on the 
top tll they be ftirred, and make the mucilage 
fomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 
Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that 
the feeds Clog not together, unlefs you will feparate 
it from the mucilage, for then you muft a litile 
bruife it wet. Evelyne 
Both the ingredicnts improve one another; fer 
the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and 
the oil preferves the mucilage trom infpiflation. . 
Ray on the Création. 
Mucina’crnous. adj. [mucilagineux, Fr. 
from mucilage.) Slimy; vitcous; foft 
with fome degree of tenacity. 
There is a twofold liquor prepared for the in- 
unétion and lubrification of the heads or ends of 
the bones; an oily one, furnifhed by the marrow ; 
and a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules 
{cated in the articulations. Ray on i 
rere 


MUC 


©). Theesisa fort of magnetifm in all, not muci 
=“ Taginows but reGnous gums, even in common rofin. 
sw? : Grew"s Cojmol. 
“Mwcrin’crnovus glands. * 
0 Mircilaginous glards are of two forts: fome are 
sedmaliy and Gn’ a manner miffiary glands; ‘the other 
fort are conglomeratéd, of many glandules collected 
_ and planted one upon’ another. Quincy. 
“Mucrra cinousnessian. / [from muci- 
~~ dagénous.|) Sliminefs 5° vifcolicy. 
“Muck. x. /.[meox, Saxon ; myer, Iflan- 
Ck. 
4. Dung for manure of grounds. 
Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. 
Tuffere 
Tt is ufual to help the ground with muck, and 
__ likewife to recomfort with muck put to the roots ; 
~ but to water it with muck water, which is like to 
x r _ be more forcible, is not praQifed. Bacon. 


q 


t på lucs but with the ordinary muck. Glaxv. Apology. 


There are, who 
; Rich foreign mold, on their ifl.natur'd land 
ý Induce laborious, and with fat'ning muck 
.; Befmear the roots. Philips. 


x ` Morning infeéts that in muck begun, 
“Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope. 
- °2. Anything low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldly muck doth fouily blend, 
\ And ‘low abafe the high heroick fpirit 
~ That joys for crowns. Fairy Queen. 
3. To run a™Muck, fignifies, I know not 
* — from what derivation, to run madly and 
attack all that we meet. 
Frontlefs and fatire-proof he fcow'rs the ftrects, 
And runs an Indian muck at/all he meets. Dryden. 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difcreet 
To run a mucky and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Hor. 
ToMucx. v: a. [from the noun.] To 
manare with muck ; to dung. 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and muckt 
i _ Would now be twifallowed. Tuffer. 
-= Mu'crkenner. n. f. [mouchoir, French ; 
__ mocadero, Spanilh ; muccinium, low Lat.] 
_A handkerchief. . 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, 
To wipe the flabberings of thy fnotty wit. Dorfct. 
Wo Mucker. v. n. [from muck.) ‘Lo 
| {cramble for money ; to hoard up; to 
‘get or fave meanly: A word ufed by 

Chaucer, and Rill retained in converfa- 

tion, | 
Mo'ckerer. x. f. [from mucker.] One 
= that muckers. 
© Mu'ckurii. in, f [muck and bil] A 
13 "dunghill. 

_ Old Euclio in Plautus, as. he went. from home, 
| feeing a crow-icrat upon the muck-éil/, returned 
_ in all hafte, taking it for_an ill Ggn his money 

was digged up. Burton. 
~Mockiness. x. /. [from mucky.] Nafi- 
i nels 5 filth. 

o Mu‘crte. adj. [mycel, Saxon.) Much. 
 Mu’cxswear. n. J. [muck and faveat : 
this low word, muck fignifies wet, 
—moilt.] Profufe fweac. 

Mu ckworm. n.f. [muck and worm.) 
W A worm that lives in dung. 
2. 'A mifer; a curmudgeon. 
Worms fuitsall conditions ; 
Niifers are mucievcrvsy filkworms beaus, 

' And death-watches phyficians. Swift's Mifeell. 
Mvu'cxy. adj. [from muck.} Nafty ; filthy. 

| Mucky filth bis branching arms annoys, 


Fairy Queen. 

Mucous. adj. [mucofus,.Lat.] Slimy ; 
vifcous. : 

 Vonall 


The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he va- f- 


And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. | 


MUD 
The falamander being cold in the fourth, and 
` moift in the third degree, and having alfo a mucous 
humidity above and under the fkin, may a while 
endure the flame. Brown. 

About thefe the nerves and other veffe!s make a 
‘fine web, covered over with a mucous fubftance, to 
moiften thete papilla pyramidales. Cheyne. 

Mu‘cousness.2./. [from mucous. ] Slime; 
vifcofity. 
MU CRO. n. f. [Latin.] A point. 

The mucro, or point of the keart izclineth unto 
the left, by; this pofition it giving way unto the 
afcenfion of the midriff. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

MuU CRONATED. adj. [mucro, Lat.) Nar- 
rowed to a fharp point. 

Gems arc here fhot into cubes confifting of fix 
fides, and mwcromated or terminating in a point. 

“odward. 

Mu 'CULENT. adj. [from mucus, Latin.] 
Vilcous ;. flimy. Di&. 
MUCUS. n.f. [Latin.] It is more pro- 
perly ufed for that which flows from the 
papillary proceffes through the os cribri- 
forme into the noftrils ; but it is alio 
ufed for any flimy liquor or moifture, as 
that which daubs over and guards the 
bowels and all the chief paflages in the 
body ; and it is feparated by the muci- 
laginoys glands. Quincy. 

In the attion of chewing, the mucus mixeth 
with the aliment: the mucus is an humour dif- 
ferent from the fpittle, and the great quantity of 
air which it contains helps to diffolve the aliment. 

Arbuthncet on Aliments. 

MUD. n». f. [wodder, Dutch.] The-flime 

and uliginous matter at the bottom of 
{till water. 

The pureft {pring is not fo free from mud, 

As I am clear from treafon.  Sbake/p. Henry VI. 

Water.in mud doth putrefy, as not able to pre- 
ferve icfelf. Bacon. 

The channel was dried up, and the fifh left dead 
and ‘fticking in the mud. L’Eftrange. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the {malieit 
particles, fo as to leave vacant interftices, which 
will be again filled up by particles carried on by 
the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the 
current, which muft be reduced to that figure 
which gives leaft refiftance to the current. Arbuth. 

A. founsain in a darkfome wood, 
Nor ftain’d with failing leaves nor rifing mud. 
Addifon. 
To Mun. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To bury in the flime or mud. 
I wih 
Myfelf were mudded in thatwoozy bed, ` 
Where my fon lies. Shake/peare’s Tempzcft. 
2. Tomake turbid; .to.pollute with dirt; 
to dah with dirt ; to foul by ftirring up 
the fediment. 

I fhall inot ftirsin the waters which have been 
already mudded by fo many contentious enquiries. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 
Mu’ppity. adv. [from muddy] Tur- 
bidly ; with foul mixture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddily, with 
little art, and much lefs care, but alfo in a‘ time 
which was not yet fufficicatly purged from bar- 
barifm. Dryden. 

MUDDI NESS. 2. f- [from muddy.) Tur- 
biduefs ; foulne{s caused by mud, dregs, 
or fediment. 

Our next ftage brought us to the.mouth of the 
Tiber: the fe2fon of the year, the. muddinc/s of the 
ftream, with the many green trees hanging over it, 
put mein mind of the delightful image that Virgil 
has given when /Eneas took the firk view of it. 

Addijon on Italy. 

Turo the.bottle upfide down ; by this means you 


‘MUD 


will not lofe one drop, 
the muddincfs. 
To Mu’pbue. v.a. [from mud. | 
1. To make turbid; to foul; to make 
muddy. 
The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to mwddte 
the water and fpoil the drink. L'Eftranges 
Yet let the goddefs fmile or frown, 
Bread we {hail eat, or white or brown; 
And in a cottage, or a court, 
Drink fine champagne, or mudd!'d port. Prior. 
2. To unake half dfunk; tò cloud. or 
itupify. , 
I was for five years often drunk, always mud- 
cled; they carried me from tave:n to tavern. 
Arhuthnot’s Biflcry of Fokn Bull. 
Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddied 
and confounded, that he fcarce ever kept in the 
right way, though the main maxim of his philo- 
fophy was to truft to his fenfes, and follow his 
nofe. Bentley's Sermons. 
Mu‘poy. adj. [from mud.] 
1. l‘urbid ; foul with mud. 
A woman mov’d is'like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
E " N Shake/prarp. 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. Shakefpearc’s Hamlet. 
Carry it among the whitlters in Datchet mead, 
and there empty it in the muddy ditch clofe by the 
‘Thames. Shake/peare. 
Who cana pure and cryftal current bring 
From fuch a muddy and polluted {pring ? Saxdyse 
I ftrove in vain th” infected blood to cure, | 
Streams will run muddy where the fpring’s impure. 
Rofcommén.e 
Till by the fury of the ftorm full blown, 
The muddy. bottom o'er the,clouds is: thrown. . # 
Dryden. 
Out of the true fountains of fcience painters 
and ftatuaries are bound to.draw, without amufing 
them(elves with dipping in ftreams which are often 
muddy, at leaft troubled; I mean the manner of 
their maiters after whom they creep. Dryden. 


2.-Impure; dark ; profs. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey'd chcrubims; -` . 
Such harmony ia in immortal founds ; 
But whilft this sinddy veture of decay 
Doth groily clofeus in, we cannot hear it. Shate/p. 
If you chufe, for the compofition of fuch oint- 
ment, fuch ingredients as do make the fpirits a 
little more grofs or muddy, thereby ‘the imagina- 
tion will-fix the better. Bacon 
3. Soiled with mud. 
His paffengers 
Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry fhore. 


Dryden. 


and the. froth, will -conccal 
Swift. 


4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
Amore inferior ftation feeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Mifcel. 
5. Cloudy in mind; dull. 
: Do`ft think I am fo muddy, fo unfettled, 
To appoint myfelf in thie vexation ? 
Shake/peare’s Winter Tales 
Yetl, 
A dull and maddy mettled rafcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cafes 
And can fay nothing. Shak-/peere’s Hamlet. 
To Mu’ppy. wv. a. [from mud] To 
make muddy; to cloud ; to difturb. 
The people muddied : 
Thick and unwholefome in thcir thoughts and 
whifpers. _ Shake/peares 
Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks, a 
man on the head; or with a fever, like firc’in 
a ftrong-water-fhop, burns him:down to the ground, 
or if it flames not out, charks him to a,coal ; 
Y muddies 


MUF 


muddies the bet wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Grew's Co mol. 
Mu’ psucker. 2./. [mud and fuck.) A 


fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond 
to ghat way of life; and in mudiuckers, two of 
the toes are fomewhat joined, that they may not 
eatily fink. l Derbam. 

Mupwa'LL. n. f. [mud and wall. } 
1, A wall built without mortar, by throw- 
ing up mud and fuffering it to dry. 

If confeience contraét ruft- or foil, a man may 
as well expeét to tee his face in a mudava!l, as thu: 
fuch’a confcience fhould give him a true report of 
his condition. South. 

2. [apiafter.] A bird fo called. Ainfwortd. 
MuUpwa'LLED. adj. (mud and wall.) 

Having a mudwall. 

As folks from mudwaild tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent ; 

Pretent a turkey, ora hen, 

Te thofe might better fpare them ten. Priore 

To Mue. v. n. [muer, Fr.] To moult ; 
to change feathers. 

Murr. n. f. [muff, Swedifh.] 
cover for the hands in Winter. 

Feel but the difference foft and rough, 
This. gantlet, that a muff. Cleavcland. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 
Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 

The lady of the {potted muff began. Dryden. 

A child that ftands in the dark upon his mo- 
ther's muff, fays he ftands upon fomething, he 
knows not what. Lacke. 

To Mu'rrLe. v. a./[from moufle, Fr. a 
winter glove.] ~ 
1. To cover from the weather... 

His mufid feature {peaks him a reclufe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houfe. Cleaveland. 
You mutt be muffled up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

Add ‘fon. 


A foft 


Balbutius mufid in his fable cloke, 
Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. 
2. To blindfold. 
Alas that love, whofe view is muffled ftill, 
Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. 
Shakelpeare. 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
mufied. . Sbakefpeare’s All’s weil that ends well. 
Our underftandings lie grovelling in this lower 
region, mufficd up in mifts and darknefs. Glanville. 
Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually 
the forerunner of death: when the malefactor 
comes once to be muffled, and the fatal cloth drawn 
over his eyes, we know that he is not far from 
his execution. - Stuth. 


Young. 


Bright Lucifer 
That night his heav'nly form obfcur'd with tears ; 
And fince he was forbid to leave the fkies, 
He muffied with a cloud his mournful eyes. 
Dryden. 

One mufird up in the infallibility of his fect, 
will not enter into debate with a perfon that wiil 
quettion any of thofe things which to him are 
facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a per- 
fonation that ever was: although the king's man- 
ner of fhewing things by pieces, and by dark lights, 
hath fo muficd it, that it hath left it almoft as a 
myitery. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

No muffing clouds, nor fhades internal, can 
From his inguiry hide offending man. Sandys. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 
The walks of mujled gods. Dryden's Don Sebaffian. 

They were in former ages mujfed up in darknefs 
and fuperftition. sdrbutbnce's Hiftory cf Jobn Buli. 


Fo Mu’rrre. v. n. [maffelen, moffelen, 
Du:ch.} To fpeak inwardly ; to {peak 
without clear and ditinét articulation. 


Mu'FFLER. n.f. [from mufle.) 


The freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pre- 
nouncing, as in the Bocca Romana, and giving 
fomewhat more of afpiration; and the clofenefs 


and muffling, and lazinefs of (peaking, render the 
found of fpecch different. Holder. 


1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffer before her eyes, 
to fignity to you that Fortune is blind. 

Shakeipeare’s Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the belt expedients for 
preventing immediate fuffocation from tainted air, 
by breathing through mufflers, which imbibe thefe 
vapours. Arbuthnot en Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which 
the face was covered. 

There is no woman's gown big enough for him; 
otherwife he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a 
handkerchief, and fo eicape. Sbake/peare. 

The Lord will take away your tinkling orna- 
ments, chains, bracelets, and mufflers. 

Tfaiab, iii. 19- 

Mu’rri. 2. f. [a Turkih word.] The 
high prieft of the Mahometans. 

MUG. n. fJ- [Skinner derives it from 
mwgl, Welfh, warm.] A cup to drink 
in. 

Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou ftay fo long ? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous 

trong. Cay. 

Mu‘cey. adj. (corrupted from mucky, 

Mu’ccisH. t for damp. ]}'Moift; damp; 
mouldy. 

Cover with muggy ftraw to keep it moift. 

Mortimer. 

Mvu’cuouse. n. f. [mug and boufe.) An 
alehoufe; a low houfe of entertainment. 

Our fex has dar'd the mughcufe chiefs to meet, 
And purchas’d fame in many a well-fought treet. 

Tickel. 

Mu’ctent. adj. [mugiens, Latin.] Bel- 
lowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugiznt noife or 
bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by 
putting the fame in water or mud, and atter a 
while rctaining the air, but fuddenly exciuding it 
again, is not eafily made out. Brawn. 

Mvu‘cworr. n. f. [mugpynt, Saxon; ar 

“temifia, Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugavort are very 
like thofe of the wormwood, but grow ere@& upon 
the branches. Miller. 

Some of the moft common fimples with us in 
England are comfry, bugle, Pauls-betony, and 
mugworts Wijemam 

MULATTO, n. f- [Spanifh; mulat, 
French; from mulus, Latin.) One be- 
got between a white»and a blac k, as 
a mule between different fpecies of 
animals. 

MuU’'LBERRY. ] n. J. [monbenig, Sax. 

MuU'LBERRY, tree. $ morus, Latin. ] 

1. The mulberry tree hath large, rough, 
roundi{h leaves; the male flowers, or 
kaikins, which have a calyx confiting 
of four leaves, are fometimes produced 
upon feparate trees, at oiher times at re- 
mote diilances from the fruit on the fame 
tree: the fruit is compofed of feveral 
protuberances, to each of which adhere 
four {mall leaves; the feeds are round- 
ih, growing fingly in each protube- 
rance: it is planted for the delicacy of 
the fruite The white mulberry is com- 
monly cultivated for its leaves to feed 
{fiikworms, in France and Italy, though 
the Perfians always make ufe of the 


MUL 
common black mulberry for that pur- 
pole. 
Morton, archbifhop of Canterbury, was content 
to ufe mor upon a tun; and fometimes a mulberry 
tree, called morus in Latin, out of a tun. Camdcne 
2. The fruit of the tree. 
The ripet mulberry, 
That will not hold che handling. Shake/peare’s Core 
A body black, round, with fmall grain like 
tubercles on the furface; not very unlike a mul- 
berry. ` Woodward's Foffilse 
Mucet. n.f. (mula, Latin.] A fine; 
a penalty: ufed commonly of pecuniary 
penalty. 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her tret- 
fure here 
Reftore to us, and pay the mul, that by your 
vows is due. _ Chapman. 
Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufebius hath 
faid nothing, we will, by way of mu/ or pain, lay 
it upon him. Bacon. 
Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit firft, and then the fine impofe ; 
A mul& thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wiidom found the way. Drsden. 
To Muucr. v.a. (mulo, Latin; muléer, 


French.) To punih- with fine or for- . 


feiture. ” 
Marriage without confent of parents they donot 


make void, but they mu/& it in the inheritors; fof . 


the children of fuch marriages are not admitted tó 
inherit above a third part of their parents inherit- 
ance. Bacons New Atlantite 
MuLe. n.f. (mule, mulet, French; mula, 
Latin.}] An animal generated between 
a he afs and a mare, or fometimes be- 
tween a horfe and a fhe afse 
You have among you many a purchas‘d flave, ` 
Which, like your affes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You ufe in abje& and in flavith part. Shatefpeares 
Five hundred affes yearly t:ok the horie, -> 
Producing mules of greater {peed ard fo:ce. Sandps. 
Thofe efuvia in the male feed have the greateft 
ftroke in generation, as is demonftrab’e in a mule, 
which doth more refemble the parent, that is, the 
afs, than the femaie. Ray. 
Twelve young mules, a ftrong laborious race. 
MVU'LETEER., ne fao [muletier, French; 
mulio, Latin.) Mule-driver; horfe boy. 
Bafe mukctecrs, 


Like peafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 


And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shak. 
Your fhips-are not well mann‘d, Ps 
Your mariners are mulereers, reapers.» Sbakefpeare. 


MULIESBRITY. n. J. [muliebris, Latini] 
Womanhood; the contrary to virility ; 
the manners and character of woman. 

To Mutu, v. a. [mollitus, Latin. } 

1. To foften and difpirit, as wine is 
when burnt and fweetened. Hanmer. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, 

Muil'd, deaf, fleepy, infentible. Shake/peares 
2. To heat any liquor, and fweeten and 
{pice it. ` 
Drink new eyder muld, with ginger warm. 

” Gaye 


plant. Miller. 
Mu'LLER. a. f. [mouleur, French.] A 
{lone held in the hand, with which any 
powder is ground upon a" horizontal 
ftone. Itis now often called improperly 
mullet. s 
‘The belt grinder is the porphyry, white or green 
marble, with a mulicr or upper ftone of the fame, 
cut very even without flawa or holes; you may 
make a muiler alfo of a flat pebble, by grinding it 
fmvoth at a grind-ftune, Prachcms 


MULLET. 


MuLLe'iN. n. / [verba/cum, Latin.] A 


MUL 


French.] A fea th. | 
Of carps and mullers why prefer the great? 
* Yee for fmall turbots fuch efteem profeis. Pope. 


"Mu‘ciicruss. a. f. Twilting of the 
_ guis; fometimes fullennefs. 4:2/worth. 
Mu tiock. »./. Rubbith. Ainfworth. 
Muise. n. f. [mu fum, hat.] Wine boiled 
- and mingled with honey. Dia. 
Mu LtTa’ncutar. adj. | multus and angu- 
' lus, Latin.] _Mauy cornered; having 

many corners ; polygonal. 


ç 
MULTA NCULARLY. adv. [from multan- 


gular.) Polygonally ; withmany corners. 
Granates are multargularly round. Grew's Cofm. 
MULTA NGULARNESS. a. f. [from mult- 
+ angular.) ‘The ftate of being polygo- 
nal, or having many corners. 
Mutrtica PSULAR. adj. (multus and cap- 
, fula, Latin.) Divided into many parti- 
= tions or cells. ` r Dia. 
Mutrica vous. adj. [multus and cavus. ] 
» Full of holes. Dia. 
Muctira RIOUS. adj. (multifarius, Lat. ] 
- Having great multiplicity; having dif- 
i ferent refpecis; having great diverfity 
» in itfelf. 
There is a multifaricus artifice in the ftru€ture 
of the meaneit animal. More's Divine Dialogues. 
~=- When we confider this fo multifarivus congruity 
_ of things in reference to ourfelves, how can we 
withhuld from inferring, that that which made 
both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
, to us? More's Antidotes againft A:beifm. 

His fcience is not moved by the gufts ot fancy 
and humour which blow up and down the multifa- 
rious opinionifts. -7 + Glanville to Albius. 

We could not think of a more comprehenfive 
expedient, whereby to affift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious. and numerous an 
employment. Evelyn's Kalindar. 
Muttira’riousiy. adv. [from multifa. 
` rious.) With multiplicity; with great 
variety of modes or relations. 

If only twenty-four parts may be fo wultifa- 
rioufly placed, as to make many millions of mil- 
lions of differing rows: in the fuppofition of a 

_ thoufand parts, how immenfe mule that capacity 

of variation be ? Bentley's Serm:ns. 

MULTIFA RIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from multi- 

fartous | Multiplied diverfity. 
According to the multifaricu/ncfs of this imita- 
bility, fo are the pcffibilities of being. Norris. 

MuLTi Pinous. adj. | multifidus, Latin.) 
_ Having many partitions ; cleft into 

many branches. 
Thofe animals are only excluded without fight 
which are multiparous and mu/tifideus, which have 
~~ Many at a litter, and have feet divided into many 
+ portionse Brown. 
Mu LTirorm. adj. (multiformis, Lacin.) 
1 Having various thapes or appearances. 
- s Ye that in quaternion tun 

Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. 
e _ . The beft way to convince is proving, by ocular 

- demunftration, the multiform and amazing opera- 

tions of the air-pump.and the loadftone. Watts. 

ULTIFORMITY. n. f. (multiformis, Lat. } 
_ Diverfity of thapes or appearances fub- 
_fifting in the fame thing. 

ULTILA TERAL. adj. (multus and late 
_ralis, Latin.) Having many fides. Did. 
Mutriro quous. adj. (multiloguus, Lat. ] 
< Very talkative. : Di. 
MULTINO MINAL. adj. (multus and no- 
__ *en, Latin. ] Having many names. Didi. 


a [In arithmetick.] 


MUL 


Mu'trer. n. f [mullus, Latin; mulet, | MuLTY PAROUS. aaj. [multiparus, Lat.] 


Bringing many at a birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multi- 
parous generations, more efpccially that of ferpents, 
whofe conceptions being numerous, and their eggs 
in chains, they may unite into various fhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally multi- 
parous; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigcons, they conpenfate that by their often breed- 
ing. Ray on the Creation. 

Mu‘tripepe. n. f. [mulripeda, Lat.] An 
infect with many feet; a fow or wond- 
loufe. Bailey. 

Mu'tripre. adj. (multiplex, Lat.] A 
term in arithmetick, when one number 
contains another feveral times: as, nine 
is the multiple of three, containing it 
three times. Manifold. 

MULTIPLI aBLE. adj. [maltipliable, Fr. 
from multiply.) Capable to be multi- 
plied. 

MuULTIPLIABLENESS. n. /. [from multi- 
pliatle.| Capacity of being multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA BLE, adj. [from multiplico, 
Lat.] Capable of being arithmetically 

multiplied. 

Muttipiica np. 2. f. [multiplicandus, 
Lat.) The number to be multiplied in 
arith metick. 

Multiplication hath the muJtiplicand, or number 
to be multiplied ; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 

Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

MULTIPLICA Te. adj. [from multiplico, 
Lat.) Confifting of more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eve, the object 
feen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
feen with two or more eyes. Derbam's Phyfico-Tb. 

MULTIPLICATION. 2. f. (multiplication, 
Fr. multiplicatio, Lat. } 

1. The act of multiplying or increafing 
any number by addition or production 
of more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet un- 
der many appgiiations they acknowledged one divi- 
nity ; rather conceiving thereby the evidence or 
aĉis of his power in feveral ways than a multiplica- 
tion ot effence, or real diftractions of unity in any 
one. Brown. 


Multiplication is the increafing of any one num- 
ber by another, fo often as there are units in that 
number, by which the one is increafed. 

Cocker’s Aritkmetick. 

A man hdd need be a good arithmetician to un- 
deritand this author's works: his defcription runs 
on like a multiplication table.  Addifon on Medals. 


MULTIPLICA tor. n. f. [multiplicateur, 
Fr. from multiplico, Lat.] The num- 


ber by which another number is multi-’ 


plied. 
MuLTiPLI CITY. #.f. [multiplicité, Fr.] 
t. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had, they difcourfed rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfeét, 
they could never have afferted a multiplicity of gods : 
for, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfeétions too ? 
Can there be any more than all? And if this all 
be in one, can it be alfo in another ? Scuth. 

Company, he thinks, leffens the fhame of vice, 
by fharing it; and abates the torrent of a wm- 
mon odium, by deriving it into many channels ; 
and thercfore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of 
the obferver, he hopes to diftrat as at leaft by a 
multiplicity of the objcéte She Scrmons. 


MUL 


2. State of heing many. 

Yon equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, 

and choice of thoughts. Dryden's Dedication to Juv. 
Muutiprrcious. adj. (multiplex, Lat.}_ 
Manifold. Not ufed. 

Amphifbena is not an animal of one denomi- 
nation; for that animal is not one, but mu/tip/i- 
cies, or many, which hath a duplicity or gemina- 
tion of principal parts. Browne 

Mvu'LTIPLIER. 2. f. [from multiply. | 
1. Cne who multiplies or increaies the 
number of any thing. t 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumu- 

lators and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Picty. 
2. The multiplicator in arith metick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the 
multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
plicand isto be multipiied.  Cocker’s Arithmetich. 

To MULTIPLY. v. a. [ multiplier, Fr. 
multitlico, Latin. | 

t. Toincreafein number; to make more 
by generation, accumulation, or addi- 
tion. 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, and mutti- 
plieth his words againft God. Job, xxxiv. 376 

He fhall not multiply horfes. Deut. xviie 166 

His birth to our jut fear gave no finall caufe, 
But his growth now to youth's full flower difplaying 
All virtue, grace, and wifdom, to atchieve 
Things higheit, greateft, muitiplies my fears. Mile. 

z. To perform the procefs of arithmetical 
multiplication. 

From one ftock of feven hundred years, mul- 
tiplying ftill by twenty, we fhall find the produ& to - 
be one thoufand three hundred forty-feven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thoufand four hundred 
“and twenty. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Mu LTIPLy. v. n. 
1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly thall not 

thrive. Wijd, ive 30 
2. To increafe themfelves. 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do {warm upon him. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

We fee the infinitely fruitful and produ@tive 
power of this way of, finning ; how it can increafe 
and multiply beyond all bounds and meafures of 
actual commiffion. South's Sermons. 

MULTI POTENT. adj. [multus and potens, 
Lat.] Having manifold power; having 
power to do many difterent things. 

By Jove multipotent, : 
Thou fhould'ft not bear from mea Greekih mem- 
ber. Shake/peare's Troilus and Creffidas 

Mu tripre‘sence.n. /. [multus and præ- 
Jentia, Lat.) The power or a&.of be- 
ing prefent in more places than one at 
the fame time. 

This fleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was fure- 
ly brought into the world, and upon the itage, by 
that other fable of the multiprefence of Chrift’s 
body. Hall. | 

Muttiscious, adj. [multifgius, Latin.] 
Having variety of kncwledge. 

MuLtisini quous, adj. [multus and fili- 
qua, Latin.) ‘The fame with cornicu- 
late: ufed of plante, whofe feed is con- 
tained in many diftingt feed-veffels: 

Bailey. 

Murti sonous. adj. [multifonus, Latin. ] 
Having many founds. Dia. 

MULTITUDE. n. J. (multitude, French; 
multitudo, Latin. | 

1. The ftate of being many; the ftate of 
being more than one. 

2. Number collective; a fum of many ; 
more than one. p: 

Y 2 It 


MUM 


It is impoffible that amy: multitude can beatually 

infinite, or fo great that there cannot be a greater. 

Hale. 
3. A great number, loofely and indefi- 
nitely. 

It ig a fault in a mulritude of preachers, that they 

utterly negleét method in their harangues. Waits. 

4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 

He the vaft hing multitude admires. Addifon. 
MULTITUDINOÙS., adj. [from multitude. | 
1) Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will ali great Neptune's ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No,» this my hand will 

rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Shakefpeare’s Macb. 
2. Manifold. 
At once pluck out 

The multicudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The {weet that is their poifon. Shakelpeare. 
MULTIVAGANT.} adj. _[multivagus, 
Mutti’vacous. § — Lat.) That wan- 

ders or ftrays much abroad. Dia. 
Mutti‘vious. adj. (multus and via, 

Lat.] Having many ways; manifold. 

Di&. 

Mutro‘’cutar. adj. [multus and oculus, 

Lat.] Having more eyes than two. 
Flies are multceular, having as many eyes as there 

are perforations in their cornez. Derkam. 

Mum. interje@. [Of this word the fup- 
pofed original is mentioned in mome: it 
may be obferved, that when it 1s pro- 
nounced it leaves the lips clofed. Mu- 
me, Danih, a mafk; whence mummers 

cand ma/fkers are the fame. Upton.) A 

word denoting prohibition to fpeak, or 

refolution not to fpeak ; filence ; huh. 

But to his fpeach he aunfwered nowhit, ™ 
But ftood ftill mute, as if he bad beene dum, 

Ne figne of fenfe did thew, ne common wit, 
As one with griefe and anguifh ove-cum, 

And ùñto every thing did aunfwere mums Spenfer. 
Mum then; and no more proceed. Shakefpeare. 
Well faid, matter; mum ! and gaze your fill. 

Sbhakelpeare. 

The citizens are mum, fay not a word. Sbukefp. 
~ Intruft it under folemn vows 
Of mum, and filence, and the rofe. Hudibras. 

Mum. a: S- [mumme, German.] Ale 
brewed with wheat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ftore- 
bouie for the wheat of which mum is made at 
Brun{wick. Mortimer. 

Sedulous and ftout 
With bowls of fat’ning mcm. Philips. 
. Fhe clam'rous crowd is hufh’d with mugs of 
MUM, 

_ TiWall tun’d equal fend a general hum. Pope. 

Fo Mu'MBLE. wv. n. [mompelen, Dutch; 
mutio, Lat.) 

r. To fpeak inwardly; to grumble; to 
mutter; tefpeak with imperfect found 
or articulation. — 

As one then in a dream, whofe drier bratn 
Js toft with troubled fights, and fancies weake, 

He mumbled foft, but syould not all his filence 
break. Spenfer. 
Peace, you muml:ling fool ; 
Utter your gravity o'er a goffip's bowl. Shakefp. 

A wrinkied hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry fticks, and mumbling toherfelf. Orway. 

2. To chew; to bite foftly; to eat with 
the lips clofe. 

Yhe man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 
Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpataceable law. 

qe MUMBLE., V. a, 


Dryden. 


1. To utter with a low inarticolate voice. 


2. To mouth gently. 


Mu’MBLINGLY. adv, [from mumbling.] 


To MumM. v. a. [mumme, Danifh.] To 


Mu’mmer. n. f. [mumme, Danifh.) A 


Some mumble-news ; told our intents before. Skak. 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
Jo ftand `s aufpicious miftrefs. 


In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Popes 


quence; and not to be mumbled up in filence for all 
her pertnefs. 


Mu'mĪmBLER. 2. f. [from mumble.] One 


With mummiizg and with mafking all around. 


MUM 


Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight 
zany, 


Here ftood he in the dark, 


Shakelpeare. 
He with mumbled pray'rs atones the deity. 
Dryden's Juv. 


Spaniels civilly delight 


‘To flubber over ; to iupprefs 5 to utter 
imperfely. 
The raifing of my rabble is an exploit of confe- 


Dryden. 
that fpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer. 
With inarticulate utterance. 


mafk ; to frolick in difguife. 
The thriftlefs games 


Hubberd. 


mafker ; one who performs frolicks in a 
perfonated drefs. 
If you chance to be pinch'd with the colick, you 
make faces like mummers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Jugglers and dancers, aoticks, mummers. Milton. 
1 began to {moke that they were a parcel of mum- 
Mers. Addifon. 
Peel’d, patch'd and pyebald, linfey -woolfey bro- 
thers ; 
Grave mummers ! 


Pope's Dunciad. 


Mu’MMERY. 2. f. [momerie, Fr.] Makk- 


ing ; frolick in mafks; fooléry.- This 
is fometimes written mommery. 
Here mirth’s but mummery, 
And forrows only reat be. Wotton. 
This open day-light dath not fhew the mafques 
and mummcriesy and triumphs of the world, half fo 
ftately as candle-light. ` Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Your fathers 
Difdain’d the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton. 


Mu’mnMy. n. f. [mumie, French; mumia, 


Latin ; derived by Salmafius from amo- 
mum, by Bochart from the Arabick. ] 


. A dead body preferved by the Egyp- 


tian art of embalming. 
We have two fubftances for medicinal ufe un- 
der the name*of mummy: one is the dried fleth 


of-human bodies embalmed with myrth and fpice ; f 


the other is the liquor running from fuch mum- 
mies when newly prepared, or when affected by great 
heat, or by damps: this is fomctimes of a liquid, 
fometimes of a folid form, as it is- preferved in 
vials, ‘É fuftered to dry; the firt kind is brought 
in large pieces, of a friable texture, light and 
fpungy, of a blackifh brown colour, and often black 
and clammy on the furfate; it is of a ftrong but 
not agreeable fmell : thë fecond, in its liquid fate, 
is athick, opake, and vifcous fluid, of a blackith 
and a trong, but not difagreeable fmeil + in its in- 
durated ftateit is a-dry, folid fubftance, of a fine 
fhining black colour and clofe texture, eafily 
broken,- and of a good fmells this fort is ex- 


Old bodies of philofophy appear. 
2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners for a 


Mumps. z. f. 


Mumps. 2. J- The fquinancy. 
To MUNCH. v. a. [mangers French.] To 


Munp. n.f. 


Mu'npick. n. f. 


MUN 


Iets ftrange how long carcafesi have continoèd 


uncorrupt, as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt 
having lafted fome of them three thoufand years. 


Bacon's Natural Hifterye 
Sav'd by fpice, like mummies, many a yeaty 5 
Dunciade 


fort of wax ufed in the planting an 


grafting of trees. Chambers. 
3. TobeattoaMumay. To beat found 

y. Ainafworth. 
To Mump. v. a. [mompétlen, Dutch.) 


1. To nibble; to bite quick ; to chew, 


with a continued motion. 
Let him not pry nor liften, le 


Nor frifk about’the houfe j 
Like a tame v:umpihg fquirrel with a bell on. - 


O:waye 


2. To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language. ] ‘Io go a beggings 


Ainjworth. 


Mu’mper. a. f. [In cant language} A 
ir 


beggar. | 
[mompelen, Dutch.) Sullen- 
nefs > filent anger. Shinnere 
Ainfr. 


chew by great mouthfuls. This is like-- 

wife written to mounch ; fee MouNCH. 
Say, fwect love, what thou defirft to eat? * 
—Truly, a peck of provender ; I could manco 


your good dry oats. Shake/p. Mid. Night's Dreame- 
To MuncH. v: n. 


"To chew eagerly by 
great moutiifuls. i 
It is the fon of a mare that's broken loofe, and” 


riuncbing upon the melons. Dryden's Don Sebaftiane 
Mu’ncner. n. J. [from munch.] One 


that munches: 


Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a 
breach of the peace, mundbrecb : fo Eadmund is 
happy peace; /Ethelmund, noble peace; /Eimunds 
all peace; with which theferare much of the fame. 
import: Irenæus, Hefychius; Lenis, Pacatus, Se- 
datus, Tranquilius, &c. | Gilfin's Camdene. 


Munpa‘ne. adj. [muzdanus, Lat.) Be- 


longing to the world. 

The platonical hypothefis of a mundane foul will- 
relieve use ~ Glanville’s Seepfise- 

The atoms which now conftitute heaven and- 
earth, being once feparate in the mundane {pacey. 
could never without God, by their mechanical: 
affections, have convened into this prefent frame 
of things: 


The a& of cleanfing. 


Munpa‘tory. adj. [from mundus, Lat.) 


Having the power to cleanfe. f 
A kind of marcafte: 


or femimetal found in tin mines. l 

When any metals are in» confiderable quantitys, 
thefe bodies lofe the name of marcafites,, and are” 
called ores: in Cornwall and the Weft they cail" 
them mundick. Woodwarde- 

Befides ftones, all the forts of mundick are natu- 
rally figured. Grew’ s Csjmole- 


Muwoirica rion. w. fe [mundus and 


Bertley’s Sermonsex 
Munpa‘rion. n. f. [mundus, Latin.) 


tremely dear, and the firft fort fo cheap, that we 
are not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian 
mummy. What our druggifts are fupplied with is 
the felh of any bodies the Jews can get, who fll 
them with the common bitumen fo plentiful in 
that part of the world, and adding aloes, and fome 
other cheap ingredients, fend them to be baked in 
an oven till the juices are exhaled, and the em- 
balming matter has penetrated. Hiil's Mat. Med. 
mt The filk 

Was dy'd i my, which the fkilful . 
Conferv'd aidens hedits.. Sbckdpenre’s Orbillo. 


facio, Latin.) Cleanfing any body, as 
from drofs, or mratter-of inferior account: 
to what is to be cleanfed. Quincy. 


Latin.] Cleanfing ; having the power 
to cleanfe. 
Gall is very muadificative, and wae a)proper me=- 
dicine. to clear the’eyes of Tobit. Browre. 
We incarned with aa addition to the fore-men- 
troned wandificatives Wifiman’s Surgery 


Mun Di FIicaTive. adj, [mundusand facios, 


———— yee 


MUN 
Tå MUNDIFY. v. a. [mundus and facio, 


Latin.] To cleanfe; to make clean. 
Simple wounds, fuch as are mundified and kept 
clean, do not need any other hand but that of na- 
` ture. i Braun. 
e “The ingredients actuate the fpirits, abforb the 
~ inteftinal fuperfluities, and mundify the blood. Harv. 
[UNDI VAGANT. adj. [mundivagus, Lat. ] 
Vandering through thetworld. Dia. 
~Munpu’xcus. æ. f Stinking tobacco. 
A cant word, 
Exhale mundungus, ill perfuming {cent. Philips. 
Mu’ xerary: adj. [from munus, Latin. ] 
= Having the nature of a gift. 
Mu’xceer. n. / [frequently written 
mongrel. See MONGREL.) Any thing 
_ generated between different kinds ; any 
= thng partaking of the qualities of dif- 
ferent caufes or parents. 
_ Mastiff, greyhound, mungre/ grim, 
Hound or fpanicl, brache or hym, 
| Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shakefpeare. 
- Mv’ncretvaaj. Generated between dit- 
-ferent natures; bafe-born; degenerate. 
"Thou art the compofition of a knave, beggar, 
_yeoward, pander, and the fon and heir of a mungred 
bitch. Shakejpeare. 
_ My people are grown half wild, they would 
not precipitate themfelves eife into fuch a mixt 
mungrel Wate Howel, 
" Mungrel curs bawl; fnarle and fnap, where the 
Mfox flies before them, and clap their tails between 
‘the legs when*an adverfary makes head againtt 


n them. L Eftrange. 
A foreign fon is fought and a mix'd mungrel 
brood. Dryden. 


Municipal. adj. [municipal, French ; 
` municipalis, municipium, Latin.) Be- 
longing to a corporation. 
A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
.- municipal and ftatute laws, may honeftly inform a 
juft prince how far his prerogative extends. Dryden, 
Muni Ficence. n. f: (munificence, Fr. 
“munificentia, Latin.) 
3. Liberality ; the act of giving. 
"A ftate of poverty obfcures all the virtues of li- 
~ berality and munificence. Addifon's Spcftator. 
2. In Spen/er it is ufed, as it feems, for 
- fortification or ftrength, from munitiones 
` facere. 
Their importune fway 
This land invaded with like violence, 5 
Until that Locrine, for his realms defence, 
Did head againft them make, and ftrong munificence. 


i Spenfer. 
MUNIFICENT. adj. [munificus, Lar.) 
Liberal ; generous. 
~ Is he not our moft munificent benefactor, our 
wifeft counfelior, and moft potent protector ? 
Atterbury. 
 MunrricenTLY. adv. [from munificent. | 
* Liberally ; generovfly. 
(i Mu’niment. 2. /. [munimentum, Latin. ] 
t. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 
2. Support ; defence. 
The arm our foldier, 
» Our fteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter ; 
| With other muximents and petty helps 
E In this our fabrick. Sbakefpeares Coriolanus. 
3. Record; writing upon which claims 
~ and rights are founded. 
MUNITE. v.2. (munio, Latin.) To 
“fortify ; to ftrengthen. A word not in 
ufe. - 
T Heat’ doth’ attenuate, and the more grofs- and 
“tangible parts contract, toth to avoid vacuum, and 
UF maritensBives againit the force of the fire. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


A sr da 7 - 


human focicty. 
MUNI TION. a. f.. [muaition, French ; 


To MU'RDER. wv. a. 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. 


MUR 


Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 
unity, muft not diffulve the laws of charity and 
Bacon. 


munitio, Lat. ] 


1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 


Viétors under-pin their acquefts jure belli, ‘that 


they might not be loit by ‘the continuation of 
external forces of ftanding armies, caftles, garri- 


Hale. 


fons, muritiuns. 


z. Ammunition; materials for war. 


What penny hath Rome borre, 


i What men provided, what munition ient, 


To underprop this ation?” Sha&ypeare’s Ke Jobn: 
The king of, Tripoiie in every ‘hold 


- Shut.up his men, munition, and his treafure. 


Fairfax. 
It is a city, trong and well ftored-with munition. 
Sandys. 


Mvu'sNion. z. jf. 


The upright pofts, that divide the feveral lights 
in a window frame, are called munzions. Moxon. 


Mu‘race. m.f. [from murws, \Latin.] 


Money paid w keep walls in repair. 


Mvu’Rat. adj. [muralis murus, Lat.] Per- 


taining to a wall. 
And repair’d 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl'd. 
i Milisn. 
In the neĉtarine and the like delicate mural fruit, 
the later your pruning, the better. Evelyn's Kal. 
A foldier would venture his life for a mural 
crown. Addijan. 


MURDER. a. 2 [mon%Son, mopden, 


Saxon ; murdrum, law Latin: the ety- 
“mology requires that it fhould be writ- 
ten, as it anciently often was, murther ; 
but of late the word itfelf has com- 
monly, and its derivatives univerfally, 
been written with 4.} The act of kill- 
ing aman unlawfully ; the act of kill- 
ing criminally. 
Blood hath been fhed ere now, i” th’ olden time, 
Ere human ftatute purg'd the general weal ; 

Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for th’ ear. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, 
And makes a maffacre what was a ware Dryden. 

The killing of their children*had, in the ac- 
count of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering 
them to idols had the guilt of idolatry. Locke. 


(from the noun.) 


If he dies, 1 murder him, not they. Dryden. 


2. To dettroy ; to put an end to. 


Can’ ft thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ftop again? Shakelpeare. 
Lét the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the ficry fun; 
Murd ring impofhibility, to make 
What cannot be, Hight work. Shake/peare’s Coricl. 


Mu'R DER. interje@. Amoutcry when life 


is in danger. 
Kill men i’ the dark ! where be tbefe bloody 
thieves? 


Ho murder! murder! Shake/peare’s Otbello. 


MURDERER: a. f. [from murder.} One 


who has fhed human blood unlaw- 
fully; one who has killed a man cri- 
minally. 

Thou doft kill me with thy falfehood, and it 
pricves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art the murdercr. Sidney. 

I am his hoft, 

Who fhould againft his murd rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the kenite myfelf. Shah-/pezre’s Macbeth. 
Thou: tell ft me there is murder in mine eyes ; 

Tis pretty fure; 
That eyes, that-are the frail’ft and fofce& things, 
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Who. fhut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. 
Sbhukefpeares 
The very horrour of the fact had ftupified ait 
curiofity, and fo difperfed the multitude, that even 
the murderer himfelf might have efcaped. JV oftcne 
Like fome rich or mighty murderer, 
Tooigreat for prifon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who frether for new milchiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 
Drydine 
This ftranger having had a brother killed by the 
confpirator, and having fought in vain for an op- 
portunity of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer 
in the temple. k Addifone 
With equal’terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams ofi all the blood he 'fpilte. 
Swift 


~Mu aperess. x. /. [from murderer.} A 


woman that coinmits murder. 
When: by thy fcorn,° O murd'refs ! Tam dead, 
Then fhali my ghoft come to thy bed, 
Andi thee feign’d veftal in worfe arms: fhall fee. 
Donree- 
Diana’s vengeance'on the victor fhown, 
The murd'refs mother; and confuming fon. 
Drydens 
Art thou the murd'refs then of wretched Laius ? 
, Drydens 
Mu°RDERMENT. #2. f. [from murder.] 
The act of killing unlawfully. Not'in 
ufe. 
To her came mefiage of ‘the murderment. 
: Fairfaxs 
Mu'rperovus. adj. [from murder} 
Bloody ; guilty of murder ;. addicted to» 
blood. 
Upon thyeye-balls murd’rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majefty to fright the world. Sbakefpe 
Oh murd'rous coxcomb! what fhould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife ? Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Enfore'd to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murd'rous king 
Were dead, who fought his life; and miffing, fill'd 
With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Miltone 
If the has deform’d this earthly lite 
With murd rous rapine and feditious ftrife ; 
In everlafting darknefs muft the lie. Priore. 
Mure. a. f. [mur, French; murus, Lat.]. 
A wall. Not. in ufe. 
The inceffant care and labour of his mirid 
Hath wroughtithe mure, that fhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break outs- 
Shakefpcave. 
To Mure. v. a. [murer, French; from 
murus, Latin.}] ‘To inclofe in walls, 
All the gates of the city were mur:d up, except 
fuch as were referved to faliy out at. Knollesa 
MuU RENGER. #. f. (murus, Latin.] An 
overfeer of a wall. Ainfeworth, 
Muria’rick. adj. Partaking of the tafte 
or nature of brine, from muria, brine or 
ickle. UINCY. 
If the feurvy be entirely muriatick, ee, 
from adiet of fale fleth or fith, antifcorbutick vege- 
tables may be given with fuccefs, but tempered with 
acids. Arbuthnot. 
Murk.: 2. f [morck, Danih, dark. ] 
Darknefs ; want of light. 
Ere twice inimurk and occidental damp, 
Moilt Hefperus hath quench’dhis fleepy lamp. 
Shake/peare. 
Murr. mfe Hofks of fruit. 4infworrk; 
Murky. adj. [morck, Danifh.] Dark; 
cloudy ; wanting light. 
i The murki den, 
Themoft opportune place, the ftrong'ft fugpeftion: 
Shall never melt mine honour into luft. Shakefp. 
So fcented the grim feature, and up-turned 
His noftrils widerinto the murky air, 
Sagacious of-his quarry. Milton's Paradife Laf. 
Ao mui ky 
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A murky torm deep low'ring o'er our heads 
Hong imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos's itfelf to Cynthia's filver ray. Addifen. 

MURMUR. n». f. [murmur, Lat. myr- 
mure, French.) 
t. A low thrill noife. 

Flame as it moveth within itfelf, or is blown 

by a bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour found. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

When the wing'd colonies firt tempt the fky, 
Or fetting, feize the fweers the blofioms yield, 
Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

Black Melancholy fits, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
2. A complaint -half iuppreffed ; a com- 
plaint not openly uttered. 

Some difcontents there are; fome idle murmurs ; 

How idle murmurs! 
The doors are all thut up; the wealthier fort, 
With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes, 
Walk to and fro before their filent fhops. Dryden. 
Jo Murmur. n. [wurmuro, Lat. mur- 
murer, Fr. ] 
1. ‘To give a low fhrill found. 
The murmuring (urge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Can fcarce be heard fo high. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Amid an ifle around whofe rocky fhore 
The fores murmur, and the furges roar, 

A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. Pope. 

The bufy bees with a fott murm'ring ftrain, 
Invite to gentle fleep the lab’ring fwain. Dryden, 

2. To grumble; to utier fecret and ful- 
len difcontent, with at before things, 
and again/? before perfons. 

The good we have enjoy'd from heav'n's free 

will ; 


And thall'we murmur to éndure the ill? Dryden. 


Murmur not at your ficknels, for thereby you |’ 


will fin againft God's providence. Wake. 
The good confeguences of this .fcheme, swhich 
will execute itfelf without murmuring againf? the 
government, are very vilible. Swift. 
' Mu’rmurer. n. f [from murmur.) 
One who repines ; one’ who complains 
fullenly; a grumbler; a repiner; a 
complainer. 
Heav'n’s peace be with him ! 
That’s chriftian care enough ; for living murmurers 
There's places of rebake. ~Shakelp. Henry VIII. 
The murmurer in turned off to’ the company 
of thofe doleful creatures, which were to inhabit 
the ruins of Babylon. = Government of the Tongues 
Still might the difcontented murmurer cry, 
Ah haplefs fate of man! ah wretch doom’d once 
to die. Blackmore on the Creation. 
Mu’rnivat.a.f. [mornefle, Fr. from mor- 
ner, to ftun.] Four cards of a fort. 
Skinner and Ainfaworth. 
Mu’rrain. n. f. [The etymology of 
this word is not clear; mur is an old 
word for a catarrh, which might well 
aníwer to the glanders; muriana, low 
Latin. Skinner derives it from mori, to 
die.) The plague in cattle. 
Away ragg’d rams, care] what murrain kill. 
Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water 
in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, ‘to 
fatten, or to keep them from murrain. Bacon. 
A hallowed bind 
Cou'd tell what urrains, in what months begun. 


Garth. 
Murre. n.f Akod of bird. 


Among the firt f rc we reckon coots, meawes, 
murrcs, creyfers and curlews. Carew. 


Murrey. adj. [morée, French; morello, 
Italian; from moro, a moor.] Darkly 
red. 
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Leaves of fome trees-turn a little murrcy or red- 
dih. h Baccn. 
They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge 
their glafsiboth with red colodr, or with a purplith 
Or murrcy. Boyle. 
Painted glafs of a fanguine- red, will not afcend 
“in powder above a murreye Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cornelius jumps out, a ftocking upon his head, 
and ‘a waiftcoat of murrey-coloured fatin upon his 
body. Arbutknot. 


Mu’rrion. n. f [often written morion. 
See Morion. ‚Junius derives it from 
murus, awall.| -A helmet; -a cafque ; 
armour for the head. 

Their beef they often in their murriss ftew'd, . 
And in their bafket-hilts their bev’rage brew'd. 
King. 
Murtu of Corn. n. J. Plenty of prain. 
Ainfworth. 

Mu‘scapeL.. } adj., [mufcat, mufeadel, 

M uU'sSCAdDINE. $ French; mo/catello, Ital. 
either from- the: fragrance refembling 

the nutmeg, nux mofcata, or from mufca, 
afly; flies being eager of thole grapes] 
A kind of fweet grape, {weet wine, 
and {weet pear. 
He quafit off the mufcadel, 
And threw the fops all in the {exton's face. Shak. 

“MU'SCLE. n. J. [mufcle, French; muf 
culus, Latin ; mupcula, Saxon. ] 

1. Mu/cleis a bundle of thin and parallel 
plates. of flefhy threads or fibres, in- 
clofed by one common membrane: all 
the fibres of the fame plate are parallel 
to one another, and tied together at ex- 
tremely little diftances by fhort and 
tranfverfe fibres: the flefhy fibres are 
compofed of other fmaller fibrés,. in- 
clofed likewife by a common mem- 
brane: each leffer fibre confifts of very 
fmall veficles or bladders, into which 
we fuppofe the veins, arteries, ‘and 
nerves to open, for every mufcle re- 
ceives branches of all thofe veffels, 
which muft be diftributed to every fibre : 
the two ends of each mufcle or the 
extremities of the fibres are, in the 
limbs of animals, faftened to two bonés, 
tue one moveable, the other fixed ; and 
therefore, when the mutcles contra, 
they draw the moveable bone according 
to the direction of their fibres. Quincy. 

The inftruments of motion are the mufcles, the 


fibres whereof, contracting themfelvcs, move the 

feveral parts of the body. Locke. 
2. A bivalve fhell. fith. 

Of fhell fiih, there are wrinklers, limpers, 

. Cockles and mufcles. Carezy’s Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftotle, that oytters 
and mujfcles grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. 

Hakewill. 
Two pair of fmall mufcle thells was found in a 
lime{tone quarry. Woodward on Foffils. 
Muscosity. 2. f [mu/cofus, Latin.] 
Moffinefs. | 
Mu’scurar. adj. [from mufculus, Lat.] 
Relating to mufcles; performed by 
mufcles. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the 
liquids, a great part of the liquids are thrown out 
of the body. Arbuibnet. 

Muscura’rity. mf. [from mu/cular.] 
The ftate of having mufcles. 

The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will Rill move, which may depend upon 
their great thicknefs and mufcularity. Grew. 
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Mu‘scurous. adj. [mufculeux, French; 
mufculofus, Latin.) 
t. Fall of mufcles ; «brawny. 
2. Pertaining to a mufcle. mee 
The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate 
and contra@t that round hole, called the pupil.of 
the eye, for the better moderating the tsanfmiffio 
of light. Mores 
Muse. n. f. [from the verb.] ' 
t. Deep thought; clofe attention; àb- 
fence of mind; brown ftudy. 
The tidings itrange did him abafhed make, 
That fill he fat iong time aftonithed Aes 
As in great mufe, ne word to creature fpakes 


Fairy Queens 
He was fill'd R 
With admiration and deep mufe, to hear 


Of things fo high and ftrange. Milton. 
z. The power of poetry. 
Begin my mufe Cowliy. 


The mufe-infpired train 
Triumph, and raife their drooping heads again, 


Waller. 

Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caft, `- A 
The mufe hall fing, and what fhe Gngs thalllatt. 

Pope. 


Yo MUSE. v. n. [mufer, French; muy- 


Jen, Dutch; mufo, Latin.]. | 
1. To ponder; to think clofe; to ftud 
in filence. 

If he fpake courteoufly, he angled the people's 
hearts; if he were filent, he mufed upon fome 
dangerous plot. Sidney. 

St. Auguftine, fpeaking of devout men, noteth, 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive ear they give unto the chapters read, how 
careful they were to remember the fame, and to 
mufe thereupon by themfeives. Hookers 

Czfar's father oft, 
When he hath »:us‘d of taking kingdoms in, 
Beftow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kiffes. Sbakelpeare. 

My mouth hall fpeak of wifdom ; and my heart 
mufe of underftanding. Pjalm xlix. 3 

Her face upon a fudden glittered, fo that | was 
afraid of her, and mufed what it might be. , 

2 Efdras, x. 25. 

All men muf:d in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Chrift or not? Luke, iii. 156 

On thefe he mus‘d within his thoughtful minde 

Dryden. 
We mufe fo much on the one, that we are apt 
to overlook and forget the other. Asterbury's Ser. 
Man fuperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, mujfing praife, 
And looking lively gratitude. — Thomfin's Spring. 
z. To be abfent of mind; to be attentive 


to fomething not prefent; to be ina. 


brown ftudy. 
Why hat thou loft the freh blood in thy 
cheeks ? 
` And given my treafures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-cy'd mufing and curs'd melancholy. 
Shauke/peare. 
You fuddenly arofe and walk’d about, 
Mufing and fighing with your arms acrofe. 
f Sbakefpeares 
i The fad king ~ 
Feels fudden terror and cold fhivering, 
Lifts not to cat, fill mufes, Neeps unfound. Dariicle 
3. To wonder; to be amazed. 
Mnufe not that 1 thus fuddenly proceed ; 
For what I will, I will. Shakelpeares 
Do not mufe at me, N 
I have a ftrange infirmity. Sbakefpeare's Machetbe 


Mu’seruL. adj. [from muje.) Deepthink- 
ing; filently thoughtful. 
Full of mufeful mopings, which prefage 
The lofs of reafon, and.conclude in rages. Dryden. 


Mu’ser. n. f. [trom mufe.) One who 
mufles; one apt to be abfent of mind. 


Mu‘set, 
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= through which the hare goes to relief. 
4 Bailey. 
use’um. n.f. [usos] A repofitory 
of learned curiofities. 
Mvu'sngoom. n. f. [mu/cheron, French.] 
A. Mujbrocms are by. curious naturalifts 
efteemed perfect plan® though their 
flowers and feeds have not as yet been 
difcovered: the true champignon or 
_ mufbroom appears at firit of a roundith 
_ form like a buttom, the upper part of 
which, as alfo the ftalk, is very white, 
but being opened, the under part is of 
= a livid flefh colour, but the flefhy part, 
= when broken, is very white; when they 
are fuffered to remain undiiturbed, they 
will grow toa large fize, and explicate 
= themielves almoft to a flatnefs, and the 
red part underneath will change to a 
; dark colour: in order to cultivate them, 
` = open the ground about the roots of the 
mufbrooms, where you will find the earth 
` very often full of {mall white knobs, 
which are the off-fets of young muf- 
rooms; thefe fhould be carefully gather- 
ed, preferving them in lumps with the 
earth about them, and planted in hot- 


beds. . ~ Miller. 
2. An upftare; a wretch rifen from a 
dunghill. 


Muthrooms come up in a night, and yet they 
are unfown ; and therefore fuch as are upftarts in 
fate, they call in reproach mx/brooms. 

Eacen"s Natural Hifto-y. 

Tully, the humble mufbrocm {carceiy known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu‘sHroomsTone. 2 f. (mufhroom and 
fione.) A kind of fofi. 
h Fittcen mufbræmfores of the farne thape. 
Ke Woodward. 
MUSICK. 2. f- (uzome; mufique, i'r.) 


‘BE ‘The fcience of harmonica! founds. 


is The man that hath no mufck in himfelf, 

A Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet founds, 
‘Js fit for treafons. Shakefoeare’s Merchant of Ven. 
mY Now look into the mufick master’s gains, 


Where noble youth at vait expence is taught, 
___ But eloquence not vaiu'd at a groat. Dryden. 
2. Initrumental or vocal harmony. 
‘ : When the fpake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, the did fhed; 
And “twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A filver found, that heavenly mufik feem'dto make. 


Fairy Quen. 


= 


, Such mufick 
Pefore was never made, 
But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milon. 
By #ufick minds an equal temper know, 
Nor fwcil too high, nor tink too low ; 
Warcours fhe fires with animated founds, 
Poors balm ints itie bleeding lover's wounds. Pope. 
We have dancing-mafters and mufick- matters. 
à , Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3. Entertainments of inftrumencal ħar- 
mony. 
Whatemufick, and dancing, anddiverfions, and 
Pisia, are tò many .in the world, that prayer, 
and devotions, and Pfalms are to you. Law, 


Mwv'sicar. adj. [mufical, French; from 


— mufick.) 

i. Harmonious; melodious ; fweet found- 
yO o _The merry birds 

erase their cheariul harmony, 


‘ 


- - 


Mu‘ser. ni f. [in hunting.) The place 
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And made amongft themfelves a fweet confort, 
That quicken'd the dull fp'rit with mufcal com- 
fort. Fairy Queen. 

Sweet bird that fhunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Mott »:ufical, moft melancholy ; 

Thee chauntrefs oft the wood among, 
I woo to hear thy even fong. Milton. 

Neither is it enough to give his author's fenfe, 
in poetical expreffions and in mufi: al numbers. Dryd. 

2. Belonging to mufick. 

Several mufical intruments are to be feen in the 
hands of “Apollo's mufes, which might give great 
light to the difpute between the ancient and mo 
dem mufick. Addifon. 

Mu‘sicary. adv. [from mufical.] Har- 
monioufiy ; with fweet found. 

Valentine, muficaily coy, 
Shun’d Phzdra’s arms. Addin. 

Mu'sicaLnNess. n. f. [from mufical,] 
Harmony. 

Musician. 2. f. [muficus, Latin; muf 
cien, French.} One fkilled in harmony ; 
one who perforins upon infiruments of 
mulick. 

Though the muficians that fhould play to you, 
Stand in the air a thoufand leagues from hence ; 
Yet ftrait they fhall be here. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The nightingale, if the thould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a siufician than the wren. Sbhake/peare. 

A painter may make a. better face than ever 
was; but he muft do it by a kind of felicity, as 
a mufisizn that maketh an excellent air in mufick, 
and not by rule. Bacon's Effays. 

The praife of Bacchus then the tweet mufician 

fung ; . 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. Dryden. 

MUSK. n». J. {mufchio, Italian; muje, 
French. } 

Mufk isa dry, light and friable fubftance of a 
dark blackifh colour, with fome tinge of a pur- 
plifh or blood colour in it, feeling fomewhat (mooth 
or untuous: its fmell is highly perfumed, and 
too ftrong to be agreeable in any large quantity : its 
talte isbitterith: it is brought’ from the Eait In- 
dies, moftly from the kingdom of Bantam, fome 
from. ‘Tonquin. and Cochin China; the animal 
which produces it is of a very fingular kind, not 
agreeing ‘with any eftablithed genus: it is of the 
fize of. a common goat but taller: the» bag which 
contains the: mu/k, is three inches long and two 
wide, and fituated in the lower part of the crea- 
ture's beily. Hill. 

Some putrefations and excrements yield ex- 
cellent odours 5, as. civet and muk. Bacon. 

Musk. n.f. [mufea, Lat.) Grape hya- 
cinth or grape flower. 

Mu’sKAPPLE. 2. f/, A kind of apple. 

Ainfrworth, 

Mu‘skcat. a. f. [mu and cat.) The 
animal from which mukk is got. 

Mu“skcnerry. n. f. A fort of cherry, 

ea Ainfrwworth, 

MUSKET. n'f. [moufquet, French; mof- 
quetio, Italian, a {mall hawk. Many 
of the fire arms are named from ani- 
mals. } 

1. A foldier’s handgun. 

' Thou 
Was thot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkerss) Shak. Al's wellebat erds well. 

We prattife to make {wifter motions than any 
you have out of "your mujkers. Baton. 

They charge their mujshers, and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew.the ight with fire. Waller. 
a~ He perceived a body of their horfe within mu/fke:- 
fhot of him,-and advancing upon him. Clarendon. 

‘One was brought to us, thot with a mu/ker-ball 
on the right fide of his head.) Wifemun’s Surgery. 


‘| 2. A mate hawk of a {mall kind, the fe- 
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male of which is the fparrow hawk ;- fo 
that eyas mufket is a young unfledged 
male hawk of that kind. Hanmer, 
Here comes little Robin.— 
How now my eyas mufket, what news with you ? 
Shakefpeare. 
The mufket and the coy{trel were too weak, 
Too fierce the talcon; but above the reft, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas’'d me belt. Dryden. 
MusxETER R. 2. f [trom muket] ` A 
foldier whofe weapon is his mufket. 
Notwithttanding they had lined fomejhedges with 
mufketcers, they purfued them cill they were dif- 
perfed. Clarendon. 
Musketroo Na n. f. [moufqueton, Fiench. } 
A blunderbufs ; a fhort yun of a large 


bore. Dia. 
Mu'skiıness: n.f [from mek] ‘The 
[mufe and melon.} 


fcent of mufk. 

MuskME LON. a. f. 

A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muft he from 
the heat of the earth or fun ; we fee fome leading 
of this in mufkmelns, which are fown upon a hot 
bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the 
fouth fun. Bacon. 

Mu’sxpear. m. f. (muk and pear.] A 
fragrant pear. 

Mu‘skrose. n. f. [muk and rofe.] A 
rofe fo called, 1 fuppote, from its fra- 
prance. 

In May and June come rofes of all kinds, except 
the my/k,, which comes later. Bacon. 
Thyriis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay'd 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And {weeten'd every mujfkrofe of the dale. Milton. 
The mufkr-f: will, if a lufty plant, bear flowers 

in autumn without cutting. Boyle. 

Mu'sky. ad. [from muk] Fragrant; 
fweet of icent. 

There eternal fummer dwells, 
Aad weft winds, with myky wing, 
Abort the cedar'n allies fling 
Nard and Cafiia's balmy fimells. Milton. 

Mu’suin. 2. f. [movfelin, French] A 
fine ftuff made of cotton. 

By the ufe of certain attire made of cambrick or 
muflin upon her head, fhe attained to fuch an evil 


art in the motion of her eyes. Tatler. 
In half-whipt muflin needles ufelefs lie, 
And fhuttle-cocks acrofs the counter fly. Cay. 


Mu’srou. n. f. [muferole, French.] The 
nofeband of a horfe’s bridle. Bailey. 

Muss. 2. f. A {cramble. 

When I cry’d hoa! 
Like boys unto a mufs, kings would ftart forth, 
And cry, Your will? = Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Mussita rion. m f. [mufito, Latin.] 
Murmur ;. grumble. 

Mu‘ssutman. a. f. A Mahometan -be- 
lever. 

MUST. werd imperfea. [muffen, Dutch.] 
To be obliged; to be by neceffity. It 
is only ufed before a verb. Muf is of 
ail perfons and tenfes, and ufed of per- 
fons and things. 

Do you confefs the bond ? 
zie l do. 
—'Then muff the Jew be merciful. 
— On what compulfion mz? 1? tell me that. 
Shake/peare. 
Muf I needs bring thy fon unto the land from 
whence thou cameft ? Genefisy xxiv. 5. 
Pade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo; 
“Tis but what we mu/tin our Autumn dos Waller. 
Becauie the fame felf-exittent being neceffarily 
is'what he is, “tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of beg, he mufi be. Grew. 
Every father and brother of the convent has a 
voice 
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“woicelin thevelection, which muft be confirmed by 

the pope. Addif-r:. 

MUST. n.f. [miftum, Lat.] New wine; 
new wort. 

If in themxf of wine, ior wort of beer, before | 
it be tunned, the burrage ftay aimall time, and 
be often changed, it makes a fovereign ‘drink for 
melancholy. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

As a {warm of ,flics. in vintage time, 

About the wine-prefs where {weet muft is pour'd, 


Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 
Milton. 


The wine itfelf was fuiting to the reft, 

Still working in the muf, and lately prefs’d. 
Dryden. 

A froza! man that with fuffictent muff 
His cafks replenith'd yearly 5 “he no more 
Defir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 

Liquors, in the a of fermentation, as muft 
and new ale, produce fpafms in the ftomach. 

Arbushnot.on Aliments. 

Jo Must. v. a. [mws, Welth, ftinking; 

‘mos, Dutch, mouldinefs; or perhaps: 

from moift.] To moulds to make 
mouldy. 

‘Others are made) of {tone and lime; but they 
are fubje@ to give ahd be moift, which wilimuf 
come Mortimer. 

Jo Must. v.n. To grow mouldy. 
Musta cues. naf [muftaches, French.] 
Whitkers ; hair on the upper lip. 


This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, fave only their wauffaches, which 
they wear long. Spenfer. 

Mu‘starp. 
eouftard,.French ; Jinapis.) A plant. 
Miller. 

The pancakes were naught, and the muffard was’ 
‘good. Shakefpeare. 

Sauce like himfelf, ‘offenfive to its foes, l 
The roguith muflard, dang’rous to the nofe. King. 

Muftard, in great quantities, would ‘quickly 
bring the blood into ‘an alkalinesftate, and deftroy 
the animal. Arbutbnot. 

*Tis your's to fhake the foul, 
With thunder rumbling from the muffard bowl. 
Pope. 

Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee date: a 

muftard pote Swift. 
To Muster. v.n, ‘To affemble in or- 
der to form an army. l 

Why-does my blood thus mu/ter to my, heart, 
So difpoffeffing all my other parts 
OF neceflary fitnefs? Sbakefp. Mvafure for Mea. 

They reach the deftin’d place, 

And mufler there, and round the centre fwarm, 
And draw together. Blackmore's Creations | 


To MU‘STER. v.a. [mouferen, Dutch. ]! 
To bring together; to form into an 
army. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, | 
and the other quarter never mu/ffered nor feen, de. | 
mands payment of his whole account. Spenfei.| 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou artthence banifh'd, we would mutterall 
From twelve to feventy. > Shakeff-eare’s Coriolanus. | 

I'll mufler up my friends, and mect your grace. 

Shakefpcare. 

The principal fcribe of the hott muffered the) 

people. 2 Kings. 
J could muffer up, as well as you 
My giants and my witches too. Denne. 

A daw tricked himfelf up with all. the gay 
feathers he could xu/ter. L’Eftrange. | 
Old Anchifes 
Review'd his mufler’d race, and'took the 


tale. 
Dryden. 
All the wife fayings and advices which philofo- 
pres ‘could mufler up to this purpofe, have proved 
ineffectual to the common people. Tillotfon. 
A man might have three hundred and eighteen 
men in his family, without being heir to Adam, 


n. J. [mwftard, Well ; P 
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and might mufer them up, and lead them out 
againft the Indians. Locke. 
Having mufter:d up all the forces he could think} 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: ‘thefe,; 
fays he, are all the ftores we have for water; and! 
Mofes dire€ts us to no other for the caufes cf the! 
deluge. Woodward's Natural Hifory. | 
Mvu‘ster. n. f. [from the verb. | 
1. A review of a body of forces. 
All the names 
Of thy confederaies too, be no lefs great 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat 
Our frengths in mufler, we may name you all. 
Ben Fonfon. 
2. A regifter of forces mufteréd. 
Ye publith the muffers of your own bands, and 
proclaim them to amount to thoufands.. Hsoker. 
Deception ‘takes wrong meafures, and makes 
falfe mufters, which founds a retreat inftead of a 
charge, and a charge inftead of aretreat. South. 
3. A collefion; as, a mufer-of peacocks. 
Ainfworth, 
4. To pafs Muster. Tobe allowed. 
Such excufes will not pafs mufler with God, 
who will allow no man’s:idlenefs to be the meafure 
of poffible or impoffible. Sourb. 
Double dealers may pafs mufter for »a while but 
all parties wath their hands of them in the conclu- 
fion. L'Efrange. 
MU'STERBOOK: n.f.» [mufler and dook. | 
A'book in which ‘the forces are regi- 


ftered, 

Shadow will ferve for Summer: prick him: for 
we have a number of fhadows to fill up the mu/er- 
book. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


n, f. ([muffer and 


mafter.|. One who, fuperintends the 
mutter to prevent frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then muffermaffery was ap- 
pointed embafiador unto, the Turkish emperor. 

Knolles’s Hiffory. 

Muftermafters carry the ableft._ men in, their pock- 

ets. Raleigh. 
MU STER-ROLL. 2. f. [muffer and roll.) 
A regitter of forces. 

How many infignificant combatants are ‘there 
in the Chriftian camp, that only lend their names 
to fill up the muffer-ro//, but never dream of going 
upon fervice ? Decay of Picty. 

One tragick fentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s gravera&tion dignify’d ; 

Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphafis proclaims, 

Though but perhaps a mufler-roll-of names. Pepe. 
Mu‘stiLy. adv. [from muffy.)  ‘Mouldi- | 

ly. M A 
Mu’stiness. 2. f. {from mufy.] Mould; 

damp foulnefs. 

Keep them dry and free from muftine/s. 

Evuclyn's Kalendar. 
Mu‘sty. adj. [from mu/.] 
1. Mouldy; fpoiled with damp; moitt 
and fetid. 


Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with fwine somata forlorn, 


Piitachoes, fo they“be good and ‘not muffy, made | 

into a miik, are an excellent nourifher- a “Bacon. l 
Let thofe that go-by water to Gravefend prefer 
lying upon the boards, than on mufly infectious) 
ftraw. ED N » Harvey. 
2. Stale; fpoiled with age. 7 
While theigrafs grows—thesprovetb is fomewhat | 
miufty. r" DUA. Shakefpeare. 
3. Vapid withsfetidnefs => 
Let not, like Niævius, ‘every error pafs ; 
The mufy wine, foulvclothy or greatyglafs. Popre] 


4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity ; want- 
ing practice:in the occurrences of life. 


Xantippe being. married to. a bookith man who! 
has no Rnowledge of the world, is forced to takel 


T: 


his affairs into her-own hands, rhd'to fAriëhlen úp 
now and'then, that be may notgrow suflyand)un- 
fit for converfation. + Addifon's Sprea r. 


Murasriaty. n. f. [vutabilité, Prenchs 


mutabilis, Laun.] 


$ f e Lra > 
1.`Changeablenefs; not continuance aa 


the fame ftate. ie i 
The mutability of that end, for which they afe 
made, maketh them alfo changeable. Hooker. 

My fancy was the air, mog free, ; 
And full of mutabilizy, F 
Big with chimeras. > Suckling. 

Plato confeffes that the heavens and the frame 
of the world are corporcal, and therefore fubje& 
to mutability. Srilling fecto 

2. Inconitancy ; change of ‘mind. >> 

Ambitions, covetings, change’ of prides;:difdain, 

Nice longings, landers, mutability. _» Shakejpeare. 
Murase. adj. [mutabilis, Latin. 
1. Subject to change ; alterable. 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable na- 
ture, accidental in their production, and mutable in 
their continuance, yet God's prefcience is as cer- 
tain in him as the memory ‘jis or can be in "us. ’ 

South's Serva:ns. 


—_ 


2, Inconftant; unfettled. 
For the mutabie rank-{cented many, * 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
T faw thee mutable " 
Of fancy, ‘fear'd leftione day thou would '(tleave’ 
mew * Milson. 
Mu‘tasLeness. 2. f. [from mutable.) 
Changeablenefs ; uncertainty ; inftabi- 
lity. ; l 
MUTATION. n. f. [mutations French ; 
mutatio, Lat] Change; alteration. 
His honour WY 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Shak: Jpearee 
> The viciffitude or mutations in the fuperior globe 
are no fit matter for this prefent argument. f 
Bacon's Effay 
To make plants grow out of the fun or open air 
is a great mutation in nature, and may induce a 
change in the feed. Bacon. 
MUTE. adj, (muet, Fr. mutus, Latin.] 
1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe 
of voice. y 
Why did he reafon in my foul implant, 
And fpecch, th’ effect of reafon ? To the mute 
My fpeech is loft ; my reafon to the brute. Dryden. 
Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife, 
Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. © Dryden. 
2. Having nothing to fay. nuek 
Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 
Then T'I! commend her volubility.  Sbakefpeare. 
All fat mute, , Aey 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Mikon. 
JAIP the heav`nly choir tood mure, 
And filence was in heav’n. Milton's Paradi Lifte 
The whole. perplex'd ignoble crowd, 
Musto my queftions, in my praifes loud, 


Echo’d the word. Priore 


|Mure. m/f 
In thort and muffy traw. ‘Shake[peare’s King Lear. | J; 


t. One that has no power of f{peech.». 
Either our hiftory fhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our atts ;” or elfevour grave, 
‘Vike Turkith mute; fhall have a tonguelcis meuth. - 
~g l Shäkifpeäree ` 
Your mute Pil be; A So i 
When mg tongterblabs, then let mincieyes not fee 
t Shukefpeare. 
“He that rever hears a word fpoken, no won- 
der if he remain {peechlefs; as one muit do, who 
from an infant fhould be bred up amongft mutes, 
and have no teaching. Holder 
Lec’ the figdres, to which ‘art cannot giveta 
voice, imitate the mutes in their actions. .Dayder. 
2. A letter which without a vowel can 
make no found. + apimta) 
% Grammarans 
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Crammarlans note the eafy pronunciation of a 

© wre before a liquid, which dotn not theretore 

_ necefiarily rake the preceding vowel long. Holder. 

~Towure. v.n. [mutir, French.] To 
dung as birds. 

Mine cyes being open, the f{parrows muted warm 

dung into mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 

I could not fright the crows, 

Or the leat bird from mutis:g on my head. ® 

h Ben Fonfon. 

The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her 

inconverted muting arifeth this plant. Brown. 

Mu TExy. adu ffrom mute.) Silently; 

not vocally. 
E. R Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 
-Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Miton. 

Jo Mu'TILATE. v. a. [mutiler, French; 

_ mutilo, Latin.) To deprive of fome 

effential part. 

k 3 Such fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mu- 
tilate the intezrity of Adam, preventively conceive 
-the creation of thirteen ribs. s Brown. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mu- 
tilated. Scilling fleet. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity tnere is 
none whole fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of 
Sappho. Adadifin. 
Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
account of their having been mu: ilaced and confum- 
ed with moifture. s Bakır. 

“Mutiva‘Tion. n.f. (mutilation, French ; 

mutilatio, from mutilo, Laun.}) De- 
privation of a limb, or any eflential 
part. 
The fubjet hath been oppreffed by fines, im- 
prifonments, mutilations, pillories, and banifhments. 
Clarendon. 
Murilations are not tranfmitted from father to 
fon, the blind begetting fuch as can fee: crip- 
ples,- mutilate in their own perfons, do come out 
perieét in their generations. Brown. 
MULTINE. a. /. [mutin, French.) A 
mutineer ; a mover of infurrection. Not 
in ufe. 
In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
` That would not let me fleep; methoughte i lay 
Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakcfpeare. 
Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 
Be friends a while. Shakcfpeare’s King Jobn. 
Mutineer. n.f. [from mutin, French. } 
A mover cf fedition ; an oppofer of law- 
ful authority. 

i The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the 

= Spaniibh mutineers, was unjuit. Bacon. 

Set wide the mufti's garden-gate ; 
| For there our mutincers appoint to meet. Dryden. 
They have cathiered feveral of their followers as 
mutincérs, who have contradicted them in political 
__ converfations. Addijon. 
Mu’ tinxnous adj. [mutiné, French.) Se- 
= ditious; bufy in infurreétion; turbu- 


pent. 
P? It tauntingly replied 
To th’ difcontented members, th’ musinous parts, 
~i That envied his receipt. Shake/peare's Coriclanus. 
The laws of England thould be adminiftered, 
and the mutinsus feverely fupprefled. » Hayward. 
Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail, 

Force may againft the mutinous prevail. Waller. 

_ My ears are deat with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mwftineus and loud. 
y Dryden. 

Au“rinousty. adv. [from mutinous.) 
- Seditivufly ; turbulently. 

A woman, a young woman, 2 fair woman, 
was to govern a people in nature murinsufly proud, 
and always before ufed to hard governours. 

, Sidney. 

Men imprudently often, fediticufly and mutinou/- 

ly Sometimes, employ theis zeal for perfons. 
Spratt's Sermons. 


Vor. JI. 


ToMU’ITER. wv a. 


To Mu TTer. 
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Mu’'rixousness. n. f. [from mutinous.} 


Seditioufnels ; turbulence. 


To Mutiny. v. 2. [mutiner, Fr.] To 


rife againft authority ; to make`infur- 
rection ; to move fedition. 
The fpirit of my father begins to mutiny againtt 
this fervitude. Sbaketpeare’s As yeu bike it. 
The peopie mutiny, the fort is mine, 
And all the foldiers to my will incline. . Waller. 
When Czfar’s army mutinied, and græs trouble 
fome, no argument could appeate then. South, 


Mutiny! n.f. [trom the verb.] Infur 


reQtion ; fedition. 
The king fled to a ftrong caft'e, where he wa 
gathering forces to fupprefs this mutiny. Sidney. 
J’ th’ war, 
Their wutinies and revolts, wherein they fhew'd 
Mott valour, fpoke not forthem. Shake/peare's Cor. 
In moft ftrange poftures 
We've feen him tet himicit. 
— There is a niutiny in s mind. 
Leis than it this frame 
Of heav'n were taliing, and tixe1e clements 
In mutiry had from her axi torn 
The fedtaft earth. Milton's Paradije Lf. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their malter wno 
becomes their fervant, and is in danger of their 
mutinies, asmiuch as any governinent of feditious. 
Temple. 
[mutire, muffare, 
Latin.] To grumble; to murmur. 
What would you afk me, that I would‘deny, 
Or ftand fo murrrirg on? Shak fpeare’s Oibello. 
How! what does his cafhier’d worthip mutter ? 
Shaki fpeare. 
Sky lowr'd, apd mutt’ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original ! Milton's Paradife Laf. 
They may trefpafs, and do as they pleale; no 
man dare accufé them, not fo much as w:-urter 
againft them. Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray 
Are rous'd; and clatt’ring fticks cry, play, play, 
piay: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare, 
And mutter to himfelf, ha, gens barbare! 
And it is well he mutrers, well for him; 
Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. 
i Á Drydin. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear muttering. Addifon`s Spett. 
v.a. To utter with im- 
perfect articulation ; to grumble forth. 
Amongt the foldiers this is mustered, 
That here you maintain fev'ral factions. Sbakdp. 
A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 
That in.their fleep will murrer their affaise. “Shakefp. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath 
muttered pesverfenels. Ifaiab, lix. 2. 
A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows’ yp-jealoufics, and heightens, fears, 
By muttering pois nous. whifpers in men’s cars. 
Creceb. 


Shukelpeare. 


MU'TTER. 2. /. [from the verb.]. Mur- 


mur; obfcure utterance. 
Without his roa revers'd, 
And backward mutters of diffevering power, 


We cannot free the lady. Miltcn. 


Mu tTrerer. n.f. [from mutter.] Grum- 


bler ; murmurer. 


Mu'TTERINGLY aduv. «f{ from muttering. | 


With a low voice; witbout diftinét arti- 
culation. 


MUTTON. n. f. {mouton, French. ] 
1. The fleth of theep drefied for food. 


The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the 
birds, will bae them. Swift's Dircé?. to the Cocke 


z. A deep. Now-only in ludicrous lan- 


guage. 
Here`s too fmall.a palture,for fuch ftore of mut- 
tonse Shakefpeare. 


The fleth of muttons is better tatted where the 


MeurronristT. a. f. 


MU’i UAL. adj. 


MUZ 


fhesp feed upen wild thyme and wholefcme 
herbs. Tacens Natural diitory- 

Within a few days were brought out of the coun- 
try twothouland wuttons. Haywards Edward V1. 


| mutton anc ffi] 
A hand large ana red. 


Will ke who faw the foldicrs rzustorfift, 
And faw thee maul'd, appear within the lift s 
To w tnefs truth ? Dryden's Juvenal. 
l mutuel, Freuch ; mu- 
tuus, Jaat.) kKeciprétal; each acting in 
return or correfpondeace to the other. 
Note a wild and wanten herd, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 
You hall perceive thememake a mutual ftand, 
By the fweet power of mufick. Shakefpeares 
What fheuld mof excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleafure: are the fame. Pore. 


Mu’ruatnty. adv. [trom mutual.) Re- 


ciprocaily ; ta return. 
He never bore 
Like labour with the reit; where th’ other inftru- 
ments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, inftru&t, walk, feel, 
Ard mucual!y participate. Shakejpesre’s Corioianuse 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath antwer'd my affection. 
Shakefpearee 
The tongue and pen mutually afift one ancther, 
writing what we fpeak, and {peaking what we 
write. Holder. 
Pellucid fubRances at upon the rays of light 
at a diftance, in refraéting, redeéting and in- 
fic@ing them, and ‘the rays murually agitate the 
parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for heating 
them. Newton's Optickse 
They mutually teach, and are taught, that leffon 
of vain confidence and fecurity. Atrerbury's Serme 
May F the facred pleafures know — ų 
Of Rritet amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom Imutually may thare 


Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 


Murua ity. n.f. [from mutual.] Re- 


ciprocation. 

Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when thefe mu- 
tualities fo marfhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the incorporate conclufion. Shakefpeare's Otbello. 


Mu‘zzve. n.f. [mufeau, French. } 
1. The mouth of any thing; the mouth 


of a man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward 
me, the threw fuch a profpect upon me, as might 
well ‘have given a furfeit to any weak lover's fto- 
mach. Sidney 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it Icaves the muzzle of the 
cannon, would require twenty-five years to pafs 
from us to the fun. Cheyne. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir 
the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at 
hand, ufe the muggle of the bellows. Swifts 


2. A faftening for the mouth, which hin- 


ders to bite. 
The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog, 
Shall ficth his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Sbake/p. 
Greyhounds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours`d around 
his chair; 

With golden muzz/es all their mouths were bound. 

Dryden. 


To Mu'zzLE. v. n. To bring the mouth 


near. 

The bear muzzles, and fmells to him, puts his 
nofe to his mouth and to his ears, and at laft leaves 
him. L’Efirange. 


To Muzzue. v. a. 
1. To bind the mouth. 


This butcher's cur is venom-mouth'd, and. I 
Have not the pow’r to muzzle him; therefore be& 
Not wake him in his Number. Sbake[peares 
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The bear, the boar, and every favage name, 
Wild in effect, though tn appearance tame, 
Lay wafte thy wodds, deftroy thy blifsful bow'r, 
And, muzzled though they feem, the mutes devour. 
Dryden. 
Through the town with flow and foiemn air, 
Led by the noftril, walks the muzzled bear. Gay. 
2. To fondle with the mouth clofe. A 
low word. 
The nurfe was then muzzling and coaxing of 
the child. L'Eftrange. 
3. To reftrain from hurt. 
My dagger mazgled 
J.e it fhould bite its mafter, and fe prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shakefpeare. 
My. pronoun poffeffive. [See Mine. ] 
Belonging tome. My is ufed before a 
fubftantive, and mine anciently and 
properly before a vowel. My.is now 
commonly ufed indifferently before 
both. My is ufed when the fubftan- 
tive follows, and wine when it goes 
before: as, shis is my book: this book is 
mine. 
Her feet fhe in my neck doth place. Spenfer. 
I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriltian 
oete Bramball. 
If my foul had free election 
To difpofe cf her aifection. Waller. 
I fhall prefent my reader with ajournal. Additfon. | 
My’ nxcHEn. a2./. [myncheo;, Saxon.) A 
nun. ` Dia. 
MY'OGRAPHY. n.f. [uvoyadiae] Ade- 
fcription of the mufcles. 
My‘ouocy. 2./. [myologie, French.] The 
Gefcription and doétrine of the mufcles. 
To inftance in all the particulars, were to write 
a whole fy{tem of myology. Cheyne`s Philofopb. Prin. 
My’ory. m. Je [uray] Shortnels of 
fight. we 
My aran. h. Y. [aupa | > 
1. The number of ten thoufand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
Affemble thou, 
Of all thofe myriads, which we lead, the chief. 
Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually 
defigning and working our ruin? there are alfo 
myriads of good angels. who are more cheerful and 
Officious to do us ‘good. Tillosfon. 
Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat); 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 
i And endlefs fhapes. Priors 
MY RMIDON. wf. [uupar]. Any dadl 
rufian; fò named from the foldiers of 
Achilles. | 
The mafs of the people will not endure to be,go- 
verned by Clodius and Curio, at the „head of their 
myrmidors, though thefe be ever fo numerous, and 
compofed of their dwn reprefentatives. Swift 
MYRO BALAN. n. fe [myrobalanus, Jat. |) 
A\ fruit. ar 
| The myrobalans are. a dried fruit, of whieh we 
have five kinds: they are flefhy, gencrally with al 
ftone and kernel, having the pulpy partimure.or lefs; 
of an auftere acrid tate; they are the production, 
of five different. trees growing in the Eaft Indies,’ 
where they are eaten preferved. Hille 
The myrcbalan hath parts.of contrary natures ; 
for it is {wect, -and yet aftringent. Bacon. 


MyRO POLIST: nf. [upov and murive] 
One who fells unguents. 


“Myerra. 2. f. [myrrba, Latin; myrrhe, 
French.] <A gum. 

Myrrb is a vegetable, product of the gum refin 
kind, fent to us in loofe granules from the fize of 
a pepper corn to that of a ‘walnut, of a reddith 
brown colour with more or lêfs of an admixture of 
yellow ; irs tafte is bitter and acrid with a peculias 
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aromatick flavour, but very naufeous: Its fmell is 
Rrong, but not difagreeable: it is brought from 
Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it is wholly 
unknown. -Qur myrrb is the very drug known 
by the ancients under the fame name. Hil. 
The myrrbe {weet bleeding in the bitter wound. 
Sperfer. 

I dropt in a little honey of rofes, with a few 

drops of tin@ture of myrrh. Wifeman's Surgery. 
MY'RRUINE. aaj. [myrrbinus, Latin.} 

Made of the myrrhine Rone. 

How they quaf in gold, 

Cryfta! and myrrbine Cups imbofs'd with gems 

And ftuds of pearl. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
My’rtirorMm. adj. [myrtus and form. | 

Having the fhape of myrtle. 
MYRTLE. 2. f [myrtus, Lan; myrte, 

Fiench.] A fragrant tree facred to 

Venus. 

The flower of the ‘myrtle confifts of feveral 
leaves ditpofed in a circular order; which expand 
in form of a role; upon the top of the foor-ftalk 
is the ovary, which has a fhort ftarlike cup, di- 
vided at the top into five parts, and expanded; the 
ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided 
into three ‘cells, “which “are fuil of kidney-thaped 
feeds. Miller. 

There will J make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; 

Acap of flowers, anda girdle 

Imbroider'd all with leavesyof myrtle Sbhakefpeare. 
liwas of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the,morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand fea. Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleop. 

Democritus would have Concord like a fair vir- 
gin, holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the 
other a bundle of myrtle; for Tuch is the nature 
of thefe trees, that if they be planted, thongh a 
good {pace one from the other, they will meet, 
and with twining one embrace the other. Peacham. 

Nor can the mufe the gallant Sidney )pafs, 

The phume.of war! with early lawrels crown'd, 
The lover's myrtle and the poet’s bay. _. Tbomfor. 


MYSELF. [my and /e/f.} 


1. Anemphatical word added to J: as, J 


myfelf do it, that is, not I by proxy ; 
not another. 
As his hoft, 
I fhould again? his murth’rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myfe/f. Skakcf{peare’s Macbeth. 


2. I'he reciprocal of J, in the oblique 


cale. 
They have miffed another pain, againft which 
I fhould have been at a lofs to defend my/e/f- 

; Swift's Examincr. 


3. Jis fometimes omitted, to.give force 


to the fentence. 7 
‘\My/elf thall mount the roftrum invhis favour, 
And try ‘to gain his-pardcn. Addijons 
MystacoGue. nf. [sorayuy 5 mya- 
gogus, Latin.) | One who ‘interprets di- 
vine. myfteries; alfo one who keeps 
church relicks, and fhews them to 
ftranpers.. 9. Bailey. 
M YSTE RIARCH iA. J. [uvriess and apy. | 
One preñding over mytteries. 
Mysterious. "aay, [myferienx, French ; 
from myfèry. > ute 
1.Inacceiirble to the underftanding’; aw- 
fully obfcure. tit th | 
God at Jaft 
To Satan,’ firft.in fin, hisdoom apply’d) 
Though in-myfterious tetms. Milton's Paradife Lf}. 
Then the true Son of knowledge firft appear‘d 
And the old dark myferious clouds were clear'd. 
Denbam. 


2. Artfully perplexed. 
Thofe princes who were diftinguithed for my/te- 


rious Skill in government, found; bythe event, that 


they had ill confulted_ their own quiet, or the hap- 
 pincfs of their people, , Swift. 


MYS 
MyYsTERIOUSLY. adv. [from myflericus.] 
1. In a manner above underftanding.., 

2. Obfcurely ; enigmatically. ‘iz 

Our duty of preparation contained in this one 
word, try or examine, being after the manner of 
myfteries, myfericufly and fecretly defcribed, there 
is reafon to believe that there is in it very much 
duty, Tayler’s Worthy Con:muricant. 

Each ftair my/fterisufly was meant. Milton. 

MystTe riousness.  /. [from my/fe- 
rious. | 
1. Holy obfcurity. 

My purpofe is, to gather together into an union 
atl thole feveral portions of truth, and differing ap- 
prehcnfions of myftericuinefs. Tayler`s Worthy Comm. 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 
Jo MY'STERIZE. v. a. [from myfiery. 
To explain as enigmas. i 

Myfterizing their enigas, they make the parti- 
cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable ynto 
the twelve figns of the zodiack. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

MY‘STERY. n. f. [presny my/ffere, Fr.) 
4. Something above human intelligence ; 
fomething awfully obfcure. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe myferics which heav'n 
Will not have carth to know. Shake/peare’s Cor. 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your medita- 
tions be according to the myfery of the day; and, 
to your ordinary devotions of every day, add the 
prayer which is fitted to the myflery. Taylor. 

1f God fhould pleafe to reveal unto us this great 
myficry of the Trinity, or fome other myfferies in 
our holy religion, we ould not be sable tu under- 
ftand them, unlzfs he would beftow on us fome new 
faculties of the mind. Swift. 

2. An enigma; any thing artfully made 
dificult. H i 

To thy gæat comfort in this my/ters of illopi- 

nions, herc’s the twin bruther of thy letter. ~ 


Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjur. l 


Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 
And moral myferies with art unfold. Granville. 
3- A trade; a calling: in this fenfe it 
fhould, according to Warburton, be 
written miffery, from meftier, French, a 
trade. 
And that which is the nobleft myferie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. | Spenfer. 
Initruction, manners, my/fferics and trades, 
Degrees, obfervances, cuftoms, and laws, 
Gee to your confounding contraries. Shakefp. 
Y STICAL, . e o 
Mev stron f adj. [myficus, Latin.] 
1. Sacredly obfcure. | 
Let God himfelf that made me, let not man that 
knows not himfelf, be my inftructor, concerning 
the my/Pical way to heaven. Hooker. 
From falvation all fiefh being excluded this 
way; God hath revealed a way mry/fical and fuper- 
natural. Hooker. 
2. Involving fome fecret meaning ; em- 
blematical. 
Ye fivevother wand'ring fires! that move 
In myftick dance not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknets call'd up light. 
Miltcn. 
Kk is .Chrift's body in:the facramentvand our 
of it; butin the facrament not the natural truth, 
but the fpiritual and myfiical. Tay or's Worthy Com. 
It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that my/tical 
Babylon is to.be confumed by-»fire. Lurnet. 
3. Obfcure ; decret. 
Left new fears difturb the happy ftate, 
Know, I have fearch’d the myflick rolls of fate. 
Dr dene 
My’sticaLty. adv. [from myfical.} In 
amanner, or by anact, implying iome 
fecret meaning. 
T hefe'two in thy facred bofom hold, 
Till, myftically join’d, but one they bee | Denne. 
My‘sri- 
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Involution of fome fecret meaning. 
MYTHOLOGICAL. a4 
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and morality. 
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: - NAI 
T A femivowel, has in Englifh an 
a 


d invariable found: as, no, name, 
J net; it is fometimes after m 
almott loft; as, condemn, contemn. l 
Jo Nas. v.a. [nappa, Swedih.] To 
catch unexpectedly; to feize without 
warning. A word feldom ufed but in 
A . low language. 
_Na‘cxer, or NAKER. #. f. [concha-mar- 
 gritifera, Lat.) A thell that contained 
a pearl, 
NADIR. n- f.-[Arabick.] The point 
under foot directly oppofite to the ze- 
o- mh ? 
l As far as four bright figns comprize 
“The diftant zenith from the radir lies. Creech. 
Narr. n.f. [mergus cirrbatus.} A kind 
of tufted feabird. 
Nac. n.f. [zagge, Dutch.] 
a. A fmall horie. A horfe in familiar 
_ language. "3 
œ A hungry lion would fain have. been. dealing 
with good horfeflefh; but the sag would be too 


fleet. L’Eftrange. 
_ Thy nags, the leaneft things alive, 
So very hard thou lov’ft to drive. Prior. 


. A paramour: in contempt. 

a Your ribauld rag of Egypt 

__ Hoifts fails, and flies. Stakefp. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
NAIL. z. f. [næzl, Saxon; nagel, Ger- 


man. 

1 The hard cruft or horny fubftance at 
the ends of the fingers and toes. 
“My nailycanreach untothine eyes. Shakefocare. 
The meaneft fculptor in th’ AE milian fquare, 
» Can imitatejin brafs the naiis and hair; 
(x Expert in trifles. Dryden. 

The nails of our fingers give ftrength to thofe 
» parts in the various funétions they are put to; and 
defend the numerous nerves and tendons that are 


under them. i Ray. 
re The talons of birds ; the claws or paws 
of beafts. 

e A {pike of metal by which things are 
4 fattened together. 

. j z 


a tl 4+ oom , 7 
d ` The original of the conceitwas probably hiero- | 
giyphical, which after became mythological, and by | 
diti i rity, which Was but, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. ' 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from myth- To MYTHOLOGIZE. v.a. [from mytho- 


MYT 


eSTICALNESS. 7. f [ from: miyfieal.] J logical.) In a'manner fuitable to the: 


fyitem of fables. 


‘ 1 j. [from myrhology.]}; Mytuo‘Locisr. 2./. [from mythology. | 
Ea elating to the explication of fabulous | i 


A relator or expofitor of the ancient 
fables of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mytholcgiffs feem to be 
altogether unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 
_ It was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
mytbologifis, What was the ftrongeft thing, what 
the wifeit, and what the greateft ? Norris. 


NAK 


As one nail by ftrength drives cut another ; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newcr objcét foon forgotten. Sbhakefpeare. 
For the body of fhips, no nation doth equal 
England, nor for the oaken timber to build them ; 
and we need not borrow iron for f{pikcs or mails, 
to faften them together. Bacon. 
The load-ftone mines in the fhore of India, 
are fo placed in abundance and vigour, that it 
proves an adventure of hazard to pafs thofe coatts 


in a fhip with iron nails. Brown. 
A becchen pail 
_ Hung by the handle, on a driven naile- Dryden. 


An cquivocal word ufed for the nail of the hand 
or foot, and for an iron nail to faken any thing. 


Watts. 
4. A ftud; a bofs. . 
For not the defk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau.of expence, 
Nor ftandith well japan’d avails 
‘To writing of goad fenfe. Swift. 


5. A meafure of length; two inches and 
a quarter. j 
6. On the nail. Readily; immediately ; 
without delay. Lonce fuppofed it from 
a counter ftudded with nails, but have 
fince found in.an old record, /olvere 
Juper unguem.. It therefore means into 
the hand. 
We want our money on the nail, 
The banker's ruin’d if he pays. = Savift’s Poems. 
To Natu. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with nails. 
To the crofs he aai.s thy.encmies, 
The law that is againft. thee, and the fins 
Of alismankind, with him are.crucify'ds Miltons 
He.clafp'd his,hand upon thewwounded part, 
Thefecond:fhaft came fwift and unefpy'd, 
And piere’d his hand, and nai/'diit tu his fide. 


Dryden. 
2. To-tud with nails. 


In golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were nail'’d with gold. 


Lryden.’ 


NAILER. 2 fo [from nail] One whofe 
trade is to forge nails; a nail-maker, 

NA’KED. adj. [nacod, Saxon. ] 

t. Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. 


MYT, 


| logy.) Toirelate or explain the fabu- 
lous hiftory’of the heathens. =ar > 5 


MYTHOLOGY. =n. f.t [usi@ and ay 5 
mythologie, Fr] Syftem of fables; ex- 
plication of the fabulous hiftory of the 

“gods of the heathen world. 

The modefty of mythology deferves to be com- 
mended: the fcenes there are hid at’adiftance; . 
it is once upon a time, in the days of yore, and in 
the land of Utopia. ' Beucy- 


* 
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A philofopher being afked in what a wife man 
differed from a fool? anfwered, fend them both 
naked to thofe who know them not, and you fhall 


perceive. Bacone 
He pitying how they ftood 

Before him naked to.the air, that now 

Mutt futter change; 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beatts. Milton, 


2. Unarmed ; defencelefs ; unprovided. 

Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ferv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mineenemies. Shake/pearee 

Ungrateful men, 
Behold my bofom naked to your fwords, 
And let the man that’s injur'd krike the blow. 
Addicite 
3- Plain; evident; not hidden. 

The truth appearssfo aaked on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. »Shake/p. 
4i Mere; bare; wantinz the neceflary 
additions; fimple ; alftratted. 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
nefs at the hands of men, faving only a naked be- 
lief, for hope and charity we may not exclude; 
but that without belief all other things are as no- 
thing, and it is the ground of thofe other divine 
virtues. Hooker. 

Na KEDLY» adus 

1. Without covering, | 

2. Simply ; merely ; barely; in the ab- 
ftract. ' 

Though feveral fingle letters nakedly confidered, 
ate found tobe articulations only of fpirit or 
breath, and not of breath vocalized;.yet there is 
that property in all. letters of aptnefs to be con- 
joined,in fyllables. Holdcre 

3° Difcoverably ; evidently. 

So blinds the fharpeft counfels of the wife 
This overfhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all tbeir clearcft.fighted eyes, 
That they fee not bova naked/y they lie. 

NAKEDNESS m f. [from zaked. | 


t. Nudity ; want of covering. 
My face I'll grime with filth; 
And with prefented nakcdnefs out-face 
The winds and perfecutions of the fky. Shake/p 
Nor he their outward on y, with thesfkins 
Of beats; but inward nakednefs, much more 
Z2 Opprobrious ? 


Daniel. 


NAM 


Opptobrious'! with his robe of righteoufnefs 
Arraying, cover'd from his Father's fight. Mikon. 

I entreat my gentle readers to few “on their 
tuckers ‘again, and not’ to “imitate the aukedarfs, 
but-the innocence of their mothey Eve.» Addijcn. 

Thou to be-ftrong mutt put off every drels, 

Thy only armour is thy aakean<fs. Prior. 
2. Want of provifion tor defence. 
Spies, to fee the nakednefs of the land are come. 
; Gcenefis. 
3. Plainnefs; evidence; want of conceal- 
. ment., 

Why feck`ft thou to cover with excufe 

That which appears in proper rakednefs?_ Sbake/p. 
. Narr. 2. f An awl, fuch as collar- 
makers or fhocmakers vufe. 

Whole bridle and faddle, witleather and nall, 
With collars and harnefs. Tufir. 

NAME. n. f.. (rama, : Saxon; naem, 
Dutch. } 

1. The difcriminative appellation of an 
individual. á 

Whar is thy rame ? 

—Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call'ft thyfelf a hotter name 
Than any is in he:t. 
— My name's Macbeth. Shukefpeare. 

He called their sames after the names his father 
had called them. Gen. xxvi. 18. 

Thoufands there were in darker fame that dwell, 
Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn. Dryd. 

2. The term by which any kind or fpe- 
cies is diftinguifhed. 

What's in a name ? That which we call a rofe, 
By any other rame would fmell as fweet. Shake/p. 

If eve , particular idea that we take in, fhould 
have adiitinct name, names mutt be endlets. Locke. 
. Perfon. 

They lift with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryd. 

4. Reputation ; character. 

The king’s army was the laft enemy the weft had 
been acquainted with, and had left no good name 
behind. Clarendon. 

5. Renown; fame; celebrity ; eminence; 
praife; remeinbrance; memory ; df. 
tinétion ; honour. 

What men of name refort to him ? 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foldier ; 

And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 

And many others of great name and worth. Shak. 
* ViGt eminent perfons of great mame abroad ; to 
tell haw the life agreeth with the fame. Lacon. 

Here ret thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 
Thy rame, "tisall a ghoft can have, remains. Dryd. 

A hundred knights 
Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryd. 
‘Thefe fhall be towns of mighty fume, 


‘Tho’ now they lic obfcure, and lands without a 


name. Dryden d 


Bartolus is of great name; whofe authority is 
“as much valued among the modern lawyers, as 


Papinian’s was among the ancients. Baker. 
6. Power delegated ; imputed character. 
_ In the rame of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniih him. Shakefprare’s Coriolanus. 
7. FiGitious imputation. 
When Ulyffes with fallacious arts, 
Had forg’d a treafun in my patrons same, 
My kinfmen fell. Dryden's Æ neid. 
8. App-arance; not reality ; aflumed cha- 
raćler. 5 
Vi} to himagain, in the name of Brook ; 
` He'll tell me all his purpofe. Shakefpeare. 
Ther: is a friend which is only a friend in numee 
Eccluse 
g. An opprobrious appellation. 
The hufband 
Bids her confefs ; calls bes tea thuuiand names ; 
Jn vaia the knecls. Granville, 


To Name. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To difcriminate by a particular appel- 


2. To mention by name. 


3. To fpecify ; to nominate. 


4. To utter ; to mention. 


5. To entitle. 


Na‘mecess. adj. [from name. } 
1. Not diftinguithed by any dilcriminative 


NAM 


Like the watermen of Thames» 
I row by, and call them names. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


lation impofed. 
1 mention hert.a fon of the king's whom Florizel 
] now rame to you; and with fpeed fo pace 
‘So {peak of Verdita. Shakefpeare. 
Thou halt had feven hufbands, neither wait thou 
named after any of them. Tob. iii. 3. 
His name was called Jefus, which was fo named 
of the angel before he was conceived. Luke, ii. 25. 
‘Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work, Contufion, nam‘d. 
Milton. 


Accuftom not thy mouth to fwearing + neither 
ufe thyfelf to the naming of the Holy One. Evelus. 
My tongue could name whate'er b taws © Milton. 
Thofe whom the fables namie of monftrous fize. 
Milton. 


Did my`father’s godfon teek your life? 

He whom my father amd? your Edgar. Sha}. 
Bring me him up whom I thall namz. 1 Sam. 
Let any one name that propofition, whofe terms 

or ideas were either of them innate. Locke. 
Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 


Celcftial, whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the highett, Milton. 


appellation. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 
A headlefs carcafs, and a namele/s things Denbam. 
The milky way, 
Fram'd of many namiclefs ftars. Waller. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truit, 
And, facred, place by Dryden's awful duft ; 
Beneath a rude and wamelejs ftone he lies, 
To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes. 
Pepe. 
2. One of which the name is not kuown 


or mentioned. 
Litde credit is due to accufations of this kind, 
when they come from fufpected, that is, from 
mamclefs pens. Atterbury. 
Such imag`ry of greatnefs ill became 
A namelefs dwelling, and an unknown name. Harte. 
Na MELY. adv. [from, name.) Parucu- 
larly ; {pecially to mention by name. 
It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay 
the fame which diligent beholders of her works 
have obferved ; mumely, that ihe provideth tor ali 
living creatures nourishment which may fuince. 
Heoker. 
Which of thefe forrows is he fubjeét to ? 
To none of thefe, except it be the laft ; 
Namely, fome love that drew him oft from home. 
Shake|peares 
The council making remonftrances unto queen 
Elizabeth, of the continual confpiracies againft her 
life; and namely, that a man was lately taken, 


who ftood ready in a very fufpicious manner to do } 


the deed; .advifed her tu go lefs abroad weakly 
attended. But the queen anfwered, that the had 
rather be dead, than put in cuftody. Bucen. 
For the excellency of the foul, namely, its power 
of divining in dream: ; that feveral fuch divina- 
tions have been made, none can queition. Addifon. 
Solomon's choice does not only inftruct us in 
that point of hiftory, but furnithes out a very 
fine moral to us; ramely, that he who applies his 
heart to wifdum, does at the fame time take the 
moft proper method for gaining long life, riches, 
and reputation. iddifon's Guard:an. 
Na‘mer. n. ft [from name.) One who 
calls or knows any by name. 
NAMESAKE. x. /. One that has the fame 


name wath another, 


IN*A’P 


Nor does'the dog-tith at fea, much more make 
out the dog of land, than that his cognominal;or 
namefuke, in the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 

One author is a mole to another: it is impof- 
fible for them to difcover beauties; they have’ eyes 
only for blemilhes: they can indeed ice the light, 
as is faid of their namejakes; but immediatel 
fhut their eyes. Addifine 


NAP. n». /. [pnceppan, Saxon, to fleep. ] 
i. Slumber ; adhort fleep. A word ludi- 
} 


croufly ufed. ‘ 

Mopfa fat {wallowing of -feep with open month, 
making fuch a noife, as no body could lay the 
ftcaling of a nap to her charge. ` Sidney. 

Let your bounty take a nap, and I will awake it 
anon. Shake), e 

‘The fun had long fince in the lap Bl ie 
Of Thetis taken out his nap. Huditras. 

So long as I'm at the forge you are ftill taking 
your nup. L Effrarge. 

- [psoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous fub- 
flance. 

Amongft thofe leaves fhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; 

The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The filken down, with which his back is dight. 

Spenfere 

Jack Cade the clothier means to drefs the 
commonwealth, and fet a new nap upon it. Shzk. 

Plants, though they have no prickles, have 2 
kind of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves ; 
which down or nap cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in 2 
foft or fat fubftance. 

Ah! where muft needy poet feek for aid, 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade ; 
His only coat! where duft confus'd with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. 

: Swift. 

To Napr. v. a. [Pnceppan, Saxon. ] ‘te 

fleep ; to be drowfy or fecure; to be 
fupinely careleis. 

They took him napping in his bed. © Hudisras. 

A wolf took a dog napping at his mafter’s door. 

he a L Hjirangi. 

Whiat'is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul 

linen, ftopt ih a veffet that hath wheat in it, will 

in twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 

without conjuring, one may guefs to have been 


te 


Bacon 


who had not fo carefully covered her wheat, but 
that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping jut when they had made an end of 
their good chear. Bentley. 
Na PTARING. 2. f. [nap and sake.) Sur- 
prize; feizureon a fudden ; unexpected 
onier, like that made on,men afleep. 
_ Naptakings, affaults, fpoilings, and firings, have 
in our forefathers days, becween us and France, 
been common. Carizve 
NAPE. 2. /. EOF uncertain etymology. 
Skinner imagines it to come from zap, 
the hair that grows on ìt 3 Junius, with 
his ufval Greek fapacity, trom saan, a 
hill; perhaps from the fame root with 
knob.) ‘Vhe joint of the neck behind, 
Turn your eyes towards the mapes of your necks, 
and make but an interior furvey of your govi 
felvesse Sbakefpeares 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was lain, 
that a golden head was growing out of the mpe of 
his neck. Bicone 
Na’pery. x. f. [waperia, Italian.] ‘Table 
linen. Did. 
Na’pHew. x. f. [natus, Latin.] An 
herb. 
Na’ pHTHa. z. f. [naththa, Latin.) 
Napzhtba is avery pure, clear, and thin mineral 
fluid, of a very paie yellow, with a cat of brown 
in it. It is fott and oily to the touch, ofa fhacp 
and unpleafing tate, and of a brifk’ and penctrat- 


the philofophy and informration of fome houlewife, ` 
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ing fmell ; of the bituminous: kind. It'is extremely 
» ready to take fire. 
» = Strabo reprefents it as a liquation of bitumen. 
-Jt Swims on the top of the water of wells and fprings- 
‘That found about Babylon is in fome fprings 
_»whitith, though it be generally black, and differs 
» little from Petroleam. Woodward. 
Na’priness. 2. /. [from napfy.] The 
` quality of having a t r 
Napkin. 2. f. [from rap; which ety- 
mology is oddly favoured by Virgil, 
ei EAA ferunt mantilia villis ; naperia, 
‘Trahan. ) 
1. A cloth ufed at table to wipe the hands 
p ba By art were weaved napkirs, fhirts, and coats, 
inconfumptibie by fire. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
The fame matier was woven into a napkin ai 
~~ Louvain, which was cleanfed by being burnt in the 
re. Wiikirs. 
___ Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 
~ they were moft commonly of linen, or foft wool. 
. Ay butbnet. 
2. Ahandkerchief. Obfolete. This feafe 
» is retained in Scotland. 
I am glad 1 have found this napkin 5 
S, This was her firt remembrance trom the Moor. 
i Skakejpeare. 
Na’pcess. adj. [from nap.] Wanting 
pap ; threadbare. b 
Were he to ftand for conful, ne'er would he 
Appear in th’ market place, nor on him put 
The raplcfs veture of humility. q Shakefpeare. 
i Nappy. adj. [from zap. Mr. Lye de- 
rives it from nappe, Saxon, a cup.] 
Frothy ; fpumy: from nap; whence 
apples and ale are called }amb’s wool. 
When I my threfher heard, 
With rappy beer I to the barn repair'd. | Gay. 
NARCISSUS. n. J. [Laun 3 narcife, 
French.] A daffodil. 
Nor Narciffus fair 
As over the fabled tountain hanging Rill. Thomfn. 
Narcorick. adj. [rapecw i marcotique, 
French.) Producing torpor, or ttupe- 
faflion. 
Navcetivk includes a!l that part of the materia 
e ~ medica, which any way produces flecp, whether 
called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates. 
Quincy. 
The ancients efteemed it rarcorick or ftupefac- 
tive, and it is to be found in the lift of poifons by 
Diofcondes. Brown. 
Nard. n.f. [nardus, Latin; wad, Gr.) 
1. Spikenard ; a kind of ointment. 
He now is come 
Into the blifsful ficid, thro’ groves of myrrh, 
Aud flow ring odours, caffia, nard and balm. Milt. 
2. An odorous fhrub. 
‘ Smelt, o` the bud o° the briar, 
Or the nard in the fic. Ben Fonfon's Ur.derwwoods. 
e Nare. a.f. (warts, Latin.) A nottril; 
i not ufed, except as in the following 
paffage, in affectation. 
Tiere is a Machiavetian plot, 
~ © Vhough'every nore olfaét it not. Hudibras. 
Na rwHaLÉ. n./- A (pecies of whale. 
" Thofe long horns preferved as pvecisus beauties, 
are but the testn of earweales. Brown's Vulg. Er. 


Na‘eraBee. ‘adj. [fiom xarro, Latin. } 
Capable to be tod or related. 

TANA RRATE. v. a. [narro, Lat.) To 

relate ; to tell: a word only uled in 
Scocdland. . 

NARRATION. n.f. [narratio, Latin ; 
= Barration, French.] Accoun: ; -sela 
m ti00; hittory. 

p He did doubt of the truth of that marraticn. 

’ sbtor. 

Pu 
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They that defire to look into’ the warrations of 


the tory, or the variety of the matter, we have been Į- 


careful might have profit. 2 Mac. iis 24. 
This. commandment, containing, among other 
things, a narration of the creation of the world, is 
commonly read. White. 
=- Homer introduces the beft inftrudtions, in the 
midft of the plaineft narrations. Broome cn the Ody /f- 
NARRATIVE. adj. [narrat:f-ve, French; 
from sarro, Latin. } 7 


1. Relating ; giving an account. 

To judicial acts credit ought to be given, 

though the words be zarrative. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paf. 

Age, as Davenant fays, ìs always narrative. 
Dryden. 

The poor, the rich, the valiant and the fage, 
And boafting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 

NARRATIVE. 2 f- A relation; an ac- 
count; a ftory. 

In the initruétions I give to othets, concerning 
what they fhould do, take a narrative of what you 
have done. Scuth. 

Cyntho was much taken with my narrative. 

Tathr. 
Na’ RRATIVELY. adv. [from narrative. | 
By way of relation. 

The words of all judicial acts are written marra- 
tively, unlets it be in fenrences wherein difpofitive 
and enacting terms are made ufe of. Ay/iffe’s Par. 

Narra ior. n. f.. [narrateur, Fr. from 
narro, Lat.) A teller; a relater. 

Confider whether the narrctor be honet and 
faithful, as well as fkilful; whether he hath no 
peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting it. 

Warts's Ligick. 
NA’RROW. adj. [neanu, Saxon; trom 
nyn. ] 
1. Noc broad or wide; having but a 
{mall diitance from fide to fide. 
Edward from Belgia, 
Hath pafs'd in fatety thro’ the nurrow {ease Shak. 

The angel Rood in a narrow place, where was 
no way to turn either to the right hand or to the 
lett. © Nemiers, iis 26. 

ln a narrew bottom`d ditch cattle cannot turn. 

Mirtimer. 

By being too few, or of an improper figure and 
dimenfion tv do their duty in perfe€tion, they be- 
come narrow and incapable of performing their 
native funtion. Biackmore. 

2. Small; of no preat extent: ufed of 
time as well as place. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a 
{mallnefs in the exclufion ; but this inferreth no 
informity. Brown. 

Though the Jews, were but a {mall mation, and 
confined to a aarrczy compal in the worid, yet the 
firk rife of lctters and languages is truly to be 
afcribed to-them. 'iikinse 

3. Covetous; avaricious. 

To narrow breafts he comes a!l wrapt in gain, 

To {welling hearts he thines in honour’s fire. Sidney. 
4. Contracted ; of confined fentiments; 
ungenerous. 

Nothing more fhakes any fociety than mean divi- 
fions between the feveral orders of its members, and 
their. narrotu- hearted repining at each other's gain. 

f Spratt, 

The greate% underftanding is marrow. How 
much ot Godand nature is there, whereof we never 
had anv idea? Crew. 

The hopes of good from thofe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very narrow and ftinted charity. 

Smallridge. 


A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at | 


firt ght, and is not fo marrow-{pirited as to ob- 
ferve, whether the perfon fhe talks tə, be in 
bre: ches or in petticoats. * Mdcifon. 

It is with rarrew-ftoul'd people as with narrow- 
neck'd bottles; the lefs they have in them the 
more noife thty make in pouring it out. Swift. 
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5. Near; within-a fmall diftance... 
Then Mnettheus tothe head his arrow dréve; 
But made a glancing thot, and mifs'd the dove; 
Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faften'd by the foot the flitting bird. Dryde ' 
6. Close ; vigilant; attentive. 
y ‘The orb he roam'‘d 
With narrew fearch ; and with infpeétion deep 
Confider'd ev'ry creature, which of all 
Moit opportune might ferve his “wiles. Milton. 
Many malicious fpies are fearching into the 
actions of a great man, who is not always the bet 
prepared for fo narrcw an infpe€tion. Addifon. 
To Na’rrow. v. a. [froin the, adjective. } 
1, To diminifh with refpe& to breadth or 
widenefs. ° 

In the wall he made narrowed refts, that the 
beams fhould not be faftened in the walls of the 
houfe. "1 Kings, vie 66 

By reafon of the great continent of Brafilia, the 
needle deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees; 
but at the Straits of Magellan, where the land is 
narrowed, and the fea on the other fide, it varieti 
about five or fix. Brown. 

A government, which by alienating the affcc- 
tions, lofing the opinions, and crofling the intereits 
of the people, leaves out of its compafs the greateft 
part of their confent, may juftly be faid, in the 
Jame degrees it lofes ground, to narrow its botiom. 

Temples 
. Tocontra& ; to impair in dignity of 
extent or influence. 

One {cience is incomparably above all tke ret, 
where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and fecular interes ; 1 mean 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God 
and his creatures. Á Lockee 

3. To contract in. fentiment omcapacity of 
knowledge. | ; 
Defuctude does contrat and rarrocwe our facul- 
ties, fo. that we can apprehend only thofe things in 
which we are converfant. Gewernment of the Torgus. 
How haid it is to get the’mind, narrowed bya 
fcanty collection of common ideas, to enlarge ittet 
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to a more copious ttick. Lakes 
Lo! ev'ry finifh'd fon returns to thee; 

Pounded by nature, narrow 'd ftill by art, : 

A trifling head, and a contraéted heart. Pope. 


4. To confine; to limit. 

I moft find fault with his narrowing too much 
his own bottom, and his unwary fapping the found- 
ation on which he (tands. Waterlund. 

By admitting too many things at once into one 
queftion, the mind» is dazzled and bewildered ; 
whereas by limiting and sarrzwing the queftion, 
you take a fuller furvey of the whole. Watts. 

Our knowledge is much more narrow'd, if we 
confine ourielves t? our own folitary, rcalunings, 
without much reading. Watts. 

ç. [im tarriery.]} A horfe is faid to xar- 
row, when he does not take yround 
enough, and does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or to the other. 

Farrier’s Di, 

Na’rrow iy. adv. [from narrow. ] 

1. With little breadth or widenefs ; with 
{mall diltance between the fides. 

2» Contractedly ; without extent 

The church of England is not fo rarrcu'ly cal- 
culated, that it cannot fali in with any regular ipe. 
cies of government. Swifts 

3. Clofely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 

My fellow-{fchoolmafter 
Doth watch Bianca's fteps fo narrowly.  Sbakelp. 
lf it be ncrro® ly confidered, this colour will be 
teprehended or encountered, by imputing to all ex- 
cellencies in compofttions a kind of poverty. 
Baione 

For a confiderable treafure hid in my vineyard, 
fearch narrowly whin 1 am gone. L'Eftrange. 

A man’s reputation draws eycs upon him that 
will puri owly inipect every partof hime . ddcifon. 


4. Nearly ; 
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4. Nearly; within a ditele. 

Some private veilels took one of ‘the “Aquapulca 

thips, and very narrowly milled of the other. Swift. 
5. Avaricioufly ; iparingly. 
Na’wnrowness. n. f. [from narrow. } 
1. Want of breadth or widenefs. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrozwrefs of the 

arch makes it rife in height, or run out in length. 

MAddifin on Italy. 

2. Want of extent; want of comprehen- 
fion. 

That prince, who fhould be fo wife and godlike, 
as by eftabli thed laws of liberty to fecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeft induftry of man- 
kind, againit the oppreflion of power, and narrcav- 
n:/s of party, will quickly be too hard for his 
Neighbours. Locke. 

3. Confined flate ; contractednefs. 

The moft learned and ingenious fociety in Eu- 

rope, confefs the narrowunefs of human attainments. 
Glanville. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrowne/s affords 

No flight for thoughts, but pooriy {ticks at words. 
Denham. 

The Latin, a fevere and compendious language, 
often expreffes that in cne. word, which either the 
barbarity or the narrcqunej/s of modern tongues can- 
not fupply in more. Dryden. 

4. Meannets ; poverty. 

If God will ft thee for this paffage, by taking 
off thy load, and emptying thy bags, and fo fuit the 
warrcwnfs of thy fortune to the narrownefs of the 
way thou art to pafs, is there any thing Lut mercy 
in all this? South. 

5. Want cf capacity. 

Another difpofition in men, which makes them 
improper for philofophical contemplations, is not 
fo much from the narrowrefs of their fpirit and 
underftanding, as becaufe they will not take time 
to extend them. Lurnet's Theory. 

Nas., [from ne bas, or has not.] Obfolete. 

For pity'd is mifhap that mas reniedy, 

But fcorn'd been deeds of fond fuolery. 
Na‘sau. adj. [na/us, Latin.] 
ing to the nofe. 

To pronounce the sa/als, and fome of the vowels 
Spiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and it 
makes a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

When the difcharge leflens, pafs a fmall probe 
through the zafal duct into the nofe every time it 
is dreit, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surg. 

Na‘sicornous. adj. [na/us, and cornu. | 
Having the horn on the nofe. 

Some unicorns are among infeéts,; as thofe four 

kinds of naficornous beetles defcribed by Moftetus. 

` Brown. 

NA‘’STY. adj. [naft, nat, German, wet. | 

1. Dirty; filthy ; fordid ; naufeous; pol- 
luted. 

Sir Thomas More, in his anfwer to Luther, has 
thrown out the greateft heap of nafly language that 
perhaps ever was put together. Aiterbury. 

A nice man, is a man of nafty ideas. Swift. 

2. Obfcene; leud. 
Na‘srivy. adv. [from nafy.] 
1. Dirtily ; fiithily ; nauteoully. 

The mot pernicious infe€tion next the plaguc, 
is the fmell of the jail, when prifoners have been 
long and clofe and aaftily kept. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2. Oblcencly ; grolsly, À 
Na‘stiness. a2. /. [from naffy. | 
1. Dirt; filth. 

‘Vhis cuuted the feditious to remain within their 
ftation, which by reafon of the xafirefs of the 
beaftly multitude, might more fiily be termed a 
kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

Haugity and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such nafinefs and io much pride 

Are oddly jain'd by fate. 

e. Obfcesity; groffnefs of ideas. 
. Their aaftinefsy their dull ob{cene talk and ri- 


Sperfer. 
Belong- 


Pope. 
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balidry, cannot but be very naufeous and offenfive 
to any who does not baulk his own seafon, ‘out of 
love to their vicc. Scuth. 
A divine mightshave employed his paine to bet- 
ter purpofe, than in the raftinefs of Plautus and 
Arittophanes. Dryden. 
Natar. adj. [natal, Fr. naralis, Latin. ] 
Native ; relating to nativity. 
Since the ‘time of ‘Henry ITI. «princes children 
took names from their natal places, as Edward of 


Carnarvon, Thomas of Brothertoa. Camden. 
Propitious ftar! whofe facred pow'r 
Prefided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 
Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 
Nara tion, a. f. [xatatio, Lat.] ‘The 


act of {wimming. 
In progrefiive motion, the arms and legs move 
fuccellively, but in nutation both together. Brean. 

Na THLESS. adv. [na,tnat is, not, the 
le/s, Saxon. ] Neverthelefs: formed thus, 
nathele/s,nath'lefs. Obsolete: 

Nath'l:/s, my brother, fince we paffed are’ 
_ Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar.  Spenfer. 
_ The torrid clime 
Smote on him fore befidcs, vaulted with fire. 
Nathlefs he fo endur’d, “till on the beach 
Of that inflamed fea he ftood, and call'd 
His legions. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Na’THMorE. adv. [na the more.) Ne- 

ver the more. Obfolete. 
Yet natkmore by his bold hearty fpeech, 
Could his blood-frozen heart embolden’d be. Spen/. 

NATION. 2. /. [nation, French; natio, 
Latin. ] 

1. A people diftinguifhed from another 
people; generally by their language, 
original, or government. . 

lf Edward HI. had profpered in his French wars, 
and peopled with Englith the towns which he'won, 
as he began at Calais, driving out the French, ‘his 
fucceflors holding the fame courfe, would have filled 
all France with our navion. Raleigh. 

A nation properly fignifies a great number of 
families derived from the fame blood, born in the 
fame country, and living under the fame govern- 
ment. Lemple. 

z. A great number ; emphatically. 

When after battle I the field have feen 
Spread oer with ghaftly thapes, which once were 
men ; 
A naticn crufht! a nation Of the brave! 
A realm of death! and on this fide the grave ! 
Are there, faid 1, who from this fad furvey, 

__This human chaos, carry {miles away? Young. 

NATIONAL. adj. (national, French ; trom 
nation | 


t. Publick ; general; not private; not 
particular. 

“i hey in theirrearthly Canaan plac’d, 

Long time fhall dwell and profper: but when. fins 
_Navional interrupt their public peace. Miiten. 

Such a national devotion intpires men with fenti- 
ments Of re:igious gratitude, and {wells their hearts 
with joy and cxulzation. Addifon. 

The aftonifhing victories our armies have been 
crowned with, were in dome. meafure the bleffings 
returned upon that national charity which has been 
fo confpicuous. Add:fon. 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never 
vifits a people with public and general calamities, 
but where their fins are public and national too. 

} Rogers. 
2. Bigoted to one’s own country. 
Na’rionatty. adv. [from xational.] 
Wich regard to the nation. 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
who being nationally efpoufed to God by covenant, 
every fin of theirs was in a peculiar manner fpiritual 
adultery. South. 

Na‘rionatness. 2. f. [from zatioxal.] 
Reference to the people in general. 
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NA'TIVE. adj. [nativus, Lat. natif-ve, 
French.) ` ; 
1. Produced by nature; natural; not ar- 
tificial. | T, 
She more fweet than any-bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amonzit them bear a part, 
And ftrive to pafs, as the could well enough, 
Their native mufick by theis fkidfulart. Spenjeres 
This do€trine doth not enter'by the car, j 
But of iticir is rctive inthe breait.. Davicse 
2. Natural; fuch as is according to na- 
ture; original. 7 
The members, retired to their homes, reafume 
the native fedatenefs of thcir temper. Swift, 
3. Conferred by birth ;. belonging by 
birth. 
But ours is a privileze ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or powerilegitlatives 
And farft, ‘tis to Speak whatever we pleate. Denbaw:. 
4: Rejating to the birth; pertaining to 
the ume or place of birth. ` 
If thefe men have defeated the law, and-outrun 
native puniihment; though they can outftrip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God. Shakefpcare. 
Many of our bodies fhall, no doubt, =~ 
Find native graves. Sbakelpeare’s Henry Ve” 
ç. Original ; that which gave being. _ 
Fave 'l now feen'death ? is this'the way : 
I muf return to native dut? O fight > 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. ~ Milton. 
Native. n. f » 
1. One born ån any place ; original inha- 
bicant. ’ 4e 
Make no extirpation of the natives, under pre- 
tente of planting religion ; God furely will no way 
be pleafed with fuch facrifices. Bacon's Ad to Viil. 
‘Lully, the humble mufhroom f{carcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Juve” 
There ftood a monument to Tacitus the hiftorian, 
to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, natives of — 
the place. Addifone 
Our natives have a fuller habit, fquarer, and 
more extended chefts, than the people that*be bc- 
yond us’ to’ the fouth. Blackmores. 
2. Ofspring. 
Th’ accufation, 
All caufe unborn, couh never be the native 
Of our fo frank donation. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 


Na’tiveness. a. f [from mative.] State 
of being produced by nature. 


Nativity. n. f. [nativité, French.] 
1. Birth ; iffue into life. 
Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour, in whofe birth the births 
of all are only bieffed. Bacon. 
They looked upon thofe as the true days of their 
nativity, wherein they Were freed from the pairis 
and forrows of a troublefome world. Neifon. 
2. ‘Time, place, or manner of birth. ` 
My hufband, and my children both, 
And you the caienders of their nativity, 
Go to a goflip’s feat. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Err. 
They fay'there is divinity in odd numbers, either 
in nativity, chance or death. Shakefpeares 
When 1 vow, I weep; and vows fo born, > 
In their nativity-all truth appears. —» Shakefpcare. 
Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan. Ezeke | 
3. State or place of being produced. 
Thefe, in their dark ma:iwity, the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. Milton. 
NA’TURAL. adj. [xaturalis, Lat. natu 
rel, French, } 
1. Produced or effe&ted by nature; not 
artificial. io", 
There is no natural motion of any particular ‘ 
heavy body, which is perpctual, yet it is poffible ] 
for them to contrive fuch an artificial revolution 
as thall conftantly be the caufe of itfelfe | Wilkins» | 
2. Lliegitunate; not legal. i a 
This would turn the vein of that we call natural, r 
; 
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to that of legal propagation ; which has ever been 
encouraged as the other has been disfavoured by all 
inftitutions. s * Temple. 
3: Beftowed by nature; not acquired. 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it 
i fhould feem thai the advantage lies on the fide of 
children born trom noble and wealthy parents. 
ar. Swift. 
4. Not forced; not farferched ; dictated 
by nature. 
I will now deliver a few of the propereft and na- 
~ eurallef? confiderations that belong to this piece. 

p « r” Wotton. 
5. Following the ftated courfe of things. 
Af folid picty, humility, and a {ober fenfe of them- 
elves, is much wanted in that fex, it is the plain 
and ratural confequence of a vain and corrupt edu- 
| = Cation. Law. 

_ 6. Confonant to natural notions. 

a! _ Such unnatural connections become, by cuftom, 
i 
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‘as natural tothe mind as fun and light: fire and 
“warmth go together, and fo feem to carry with 
= them as natural an evidence as felf-evident truths 
 \ “them(elves. 
_ 7. Difcoverable by reafon, not revealed. 
Se — Tcall that ratera/ religion, which men might 
o know, and fhould be obiiged unto, by the meer 
| principles of reafon, improved by confideration and 
‘experience, without the help of revelation. 
Wilkins. 
8. Tender; affectionate by nature. 
_. To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
et the nat'ral touch. _ Sbakefpeare’s Mach. 
Kl O IJnaffected ; according to truth and 
- reality. i 
What can be more natural than the circum- 
ftances in the behaviour of thofe women who had 
_ loft their hufbands on this fatal day ? Addifon. 
10. Oppofed to violent: as, a xatural 
. death. 
Natura. a. f. [from nature.] 
1. An idiot; one whom nature debars 
from underftanding; a fool. 

4 That a monfler fhould be fuch a natural. Skak. 
| Take the thoughts of one out of tbat narrow 
~ compafs he has been all his life confined to, you 
_ will find him no more capable of reafosing than a 
_ perfett natural. Leche. 
2. Native; original inhabitant. Not in 

ufe. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, fhou!d 
be in a ftate of freemen. Aléct's Defc. of the World. 
Oppreffion,'in many placez, wears the robes of 
juftice, which domineering over the naturals may 
` not {pare ftrangers, and ftrangers will not endure it. 
` . Raleigh's Effays. 
3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. Not 
in afe. 
___ The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; 
+ . fuch as prefuming on their own naturals, deride 
_ diligence, and mock at terms when they under- 
_ Rand not things. Ben Fonfon. 
To confider them in their- puse matura/s, the 
_ earls intellectual faculties were his y:ronger part, 
and the duke, his practical, Wotton. 


Na‘rurarist. n. S. [from natural.] A 
ftudent in phyficks, or natural philofo- 
phy. 

Admirable artifice; wherewith Galen, though a 
mere naturelifi, was fo taken, that he could not 
but adjudge the honour of a hymn to the wife 
Creator. More, 

Ht ia notecredible, that the naruralift could be 
deceived in his account of a place that lay in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Addifon. 


NATURALIZA 10N, n. f. [from natu- 
ralize.) The a%t of invefting «aliens 
with the privileges of native fubjeQs.: 
The Spartans were nice in point of nuturaliza- 
tion; whereby, ‘while they kept “their compafs, 


Locke. | 


NAT 

they ftood firm; but when they did fpread, they 
became a windfal. Baton. 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants 
that fhall-come over and turn a certain ftock of 
their own, as naturalization, and freedom from 
cuftoms the two firft years. = Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general 
naturalization a&, invited over foreigners of all re- 
ligions. Swift. 


To Na TuRALIZE. v. a. [from zatural ] 


1. To adopt into a community ; to inveill 
with the privileges of native fubjects. 


The lords informed the king, that the Irith | 


might not be naturalized without damage to them- 
felves or the crown. Davies. 

2# To make natural; to make cafy like 
things natural. 

He rifes frefh to his hammer and anvil; cuftom 
has naturalized his labour to him. South. 

Na TuRALLY. adv. [from zatzral. ] 
1. According to the power or impulfes 
of unaffilted nature. 

Our fovereign good is defired naturally 3, God, 
the author of that natural defire, hath appointed 
natural-means whercby to fulfil it ; »but man hav- 
ing utterly difabled his nature gto thefe means, 
hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
heaven a law to teach him, how that which is 
defired naturally, mut now fupernaturally be at- 
tained. Hooker. 

If fenfe be not certain in the reports it makes of 
things to the mind, there can be naturally no fuch 
thing as certainty of knowledge. South. 

When you have once habituated your heart to 


a ferious performance of holy interceffion, you have 


done agreat deal to render it incapable of fpite and 
envy, and to make it naturally delight in the hap- 
pinets of mankind. AW. 

2. According to nature; without affe&a- 
tion; with juft reprefentation. 

Thefe things fo in my “fong, I naturally may 

fhow ; 
Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low ; 
Here fruitful as the mead; there, as the heath be 
bare ; 
Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho’ 
Taree Drayten. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shake/p. 

This anfwers fitly and naturally to the place of 
the abyfs before the deiuge, inclos'd within the 
earth. Burnet. 

The thoughts are to be meafured only by their 
propriety ; that is, as.they flow more or lefs natur- 
ally from the perfons and occafions. Dryden. 

3+ Spontaneoufly ; without art; without 
cultivation: as, there is no place where 
wheat naturally grows. 

NATURALNESS: n. f. [from zatural.] 

1. The ftate of being given or produced 
by nature. 

The naturalnfs of a defire, is the caufe that 
the fatisfaGtiun of it is pleafure, and pleafure im- 
portunes the will; and that which importunes the 
will, puts a difficulty on the will refufing or for- 
bearing it. a South. 

2. Conformity to truth and reality; not 
affectation. 

He muft underftand what is contained in the 
temperament of the eyes, in the saturulne/s of the 
eyebrows. Dryden. 

Horace {peaks of thefe parts in an ode that 
may be reckoned among the fineft for the natural- 
nefs of the thought, and the beauty of the expref- 
fion. ddijine 

NATURE. n. J. (natura, Latin ; nature, 
French; ] 

1. An imaginary being fuppofed to pre- 
fide over the material and animal world. 

Thou, Nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices arc bound.  Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 


When it was faid to" Anaxagoras, the Athenians 
have condemned: you to die; he faid, and Nature 


them. Bacon. 
Let the poftiiion Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be itt. | Cowley. 


Heav'n beftows 
At home all riches that wife Mature needs. Cozy/eye 

Simple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n. Popes 
2. The native ftate or properties of any 
thing, by which it is difcriminated from 
others. l 
Why leap’d the hills, why did the mountains 
fhake, 

What ail`d them their fix'd natures to forfake ? 
Cowley. 

Between the animal and rational province, fome 
animals have a dark refemblance of the influxes of 
reafon: fo between the corporeal and intellectual 
world, there is man participating much of both 
natures. Hale`s Origin of Mankind. 

The nature of brutes, befides what is common 
to them with plants, doth confit in having fuch 
faculties, whereby they are capable of apprehend- 
ing external objects, and of receiving pain or plea- 
fure from them. Wilkins. 

3. The conttitution of an animated body, 
Nature, as it grows again tow’rd earth, 
Is fafhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. 
Shakefpcares 
We're not ourfelves, 
When rature, being oppreft, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. Difpofition of mind; temper. . 

Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 
To fuch a lownefs but his unkind daughters. Séak. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
Thac he fufpeéts none ; on- whofe foolifh honefty 
My practices ride eafy. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
5» The regular courfe of things. 
My end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Shake 
6. The compafs of natural exiftence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are 

the moft beautiful things in nature. Glanville. 
7. The conttitution and appearances of 
things. 

The works, whether of poets, painters, moralifts, 
or hiftoriaps, which are built upon. general nature, 
live for ever; while thofe which depend for their 
exiftence on particular cu(toms and habits, a partial 
view of nature, or the fluCtuation of fathion, can 
only be coeval with that which firit raifed them 
from ob{curity- Reynolds, 

8. Natural affection, or reverence; native 
fen{ations. t 
Have we not feen 
The murd’ring fon afcend his parent’s bed, 
Thro’ violated nature force his way, 
And {tain the facred womb where once he lay ? 
: k Pope. 
g. The ftate or operation of the material 
world. 

He binding nature falt in fate, 

Left confcience free and will. 
10. Sort; fpecies. 

A difpute of this nature caufed mifchief in 

abundance betwixt a king and an archbishop. 
| Drydcne 
nte Sentiments or images adapted to na- 
ture, or conformable to truth and reality. 

Only nature can pleafe thofe tates which are 
unprejudiced and refined. Addifon. 

Natureand Homer were, he found,the fame. Pope. 

12. Phyficks; the f{cience which teaches 
the qualities of things. 

Nature and nature's laws lay hid-in night, 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
13. Of this word which occurs fo fre- 
quently, with fignifications fo various, 
and 


Pipes 


NAV 
and fo dificultly defines, Boyle has 


piven an explication, which deferves to 
be eptromifed. 

Na:ur: fomstiines means the Author of Nature, 
Or maura ra‘vrena; as, Nature hath madc man 
partly corporeal and partly immaterial. For na- 
tur: in this fente may be nfed the word criator. 

Nature fometimes means that on whofe account 
a thing is what itis; and is called, as when we de- 
fice the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
fenfe may be ufed effence or quality, 

Nature fometimes means what belongs to a liv- 
ing creature at its nativity, or accrues to it» by 
its birth, as when we fay, a man is noble by ra- 
tun or a child is naruraily torward. ‘This may be 
exprefied by faying, rke man was bern fo; or, the 
thing was generated fuch. 

Nature fametimes ‘means an internal principle of 
local motion, as we fay, the ftone falls, or the 
flame rifes by suture; for this we may fay, that 
the motion up or down is fpontancozs, or produced by 
irs proper caufe. 

Nature fometimes means the eftablifthed courfe 
of things corporeal; as, mature makes the night 
fuccecd the day. ‘This may be termed fablifhed 
orders or fettled courfe. 

Narure means fometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, efpecia'ly a living 
one; as when phyficians fay, that nature is ftrong, 
or nature left to herfelf will do the cure. For this 
may be uled, canffitution, temperament, or firutiure 
of tbe body. 

Nature is put likewife for the fytem of the cor- 
poreal works of God; as, there is no phænix or 
chimera in nature. For rature thus applied, we 
may ufe the world, or the univerfe. 

Nature is fometimes indeed commonly taken far 
a kind of femi-deity. In this fenfe it is beft not 
to ufe it at all. 

Boyle's Free Inquiry into the received Nosionof Nature. 
Natu’riry. n f. [from nature.} The 
ftate of being produced by nature. A 


word not ufed. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firt caufe which we impofe not on the 
fecond; or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto zaturity. Brown. 

Na‘vac. udj. [naval, French ; navalis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Confiiting of Mips. 
Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had befieged Spain ; 
They that the whole world’s monarchy defign'd, 
- Are to their ports by our bold ficet confin’d. Weller. 

As our high vefiels pafs their watry way, 

Let all the raval world duc homage pay. 
2. Belonging to fhips. 

Matters of fuch numbers of ftrong and valjant 
men, as-wellas of all the naval ftores that furnith 
the world. : Temple. 

NAVE. a. /. (nap, Saxon.] 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which 
the axle moves. 

Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r ; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies trom her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. Shakef{peare’s Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their fwift rotations on the ends*of the 
axle-trees, produce a heat fometimes fo intenfe as 
to fet them on fire. ) Ray. 

2. [From navis, nave, old French.] The 
middle part of the church diftinct from 
the aifles or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Na‘vet. #. f. (napela, navela, Saxon.] 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, 
by which embryos communicate with 
the parent. 
6 


Prior. 


NAU 


Imbrafides addreft 
His javeline at him, and fo ript his rae ill, that the 
wound, 
As endlefsly it hu: his eyes, 
ground, ` 
It powr'a his entrailes. Chaprian. 

As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the navel: here they feed not fo. Davies. 

The ule of the navcl is to continue the inant 
unto the mother, and by the veffels thereof to con- 
vey its alimen:s. Brawn. 

Me from the womb the midwife mufe did take, 
She cut my navel. Cowley. 

‘There is a fuperintending Providence, that tome 
animals will hunt for the teat before they are quite 
gotten out of the fecundines, and paited from the 
novelfirings . Dertar:. 

2. ‘The middle; the interiour part. 
Being prett to the war, 
Even when the navel of the ftate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Shekepeares 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells. filr. 
Na‘ vELGALL. a. f. 

Navelgall is a bruife’on the top of the chine of 
the back, behind the faddle, right azainft the navel, 
occafioned ‘either by the faddle being fplit behind, 
or the ftuffing@bcing wanting, or by the crupper 
buckle fitting down in that place, or fome hard 
weight or knobs lying dire€tly behind the faddle. 

Na’vetwort. n, f. [cotyledon.| A plant. 
It hath the appearance of houfeleek. 
Miller 
Na’vew. #. fJ- [napus, Latin; navet, na- 
veau, French.] A plant. It agrees in 
molt refpects with the turnep; but has a 
lefler root, and fomewhat warmer in 
tate. In the ifle of Ely the fpecies 
which is wijd is very much cultivated, 
it being the cole feed from which they 
draw. the oil. Miller. 
NAUGHT. adj. [naþr; naphihe, Saxon ; 
that is, me aught, not any thing.] Bad; 
corrupt; worthlefs: it is now hardly 
ufed but in ludicrous language. 

With them that are able to put a difference be- 
tween things naught and things indiftercnt in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverly about 
the manner of removing that which is naugbr. 

Hzokir. 

Thy fiter’s naught : Oh Regan! fhe hath tied 

Sharp tooth’d unkindnefs likea vulture here. Stak. 
NauGut. a. /. Nothing. This is com- 
monly, though improperly, written 
nought. See AuGHT and OUGHT. 
Be you contented 
To have a fon fet your decrees at naugbr, 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. 
Shak: fpeare. 


[from naughty. | 


v 
fo open`d on the 


Na‘uGHTILY. adv. 
Wickedly ; corruptly. 

Na‘uGuTiness. n. f. [from naughty. ] 
Wickednefs ; badnels. Slight wicked- 
nefs or perverfenefs, as of children. 


No remembrance of naugbtinefs delights but 


mine own; and methinks the accufiag his traps 
might in fome manner excufe my fault, which cer- 
tainly I loth to do. Sidney. 
Na’uGHTy. adj. The fame with zaughr. 
1. Bad; wicked ; corrupt. 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but fofter- 
ed up in blood by his nawgéty father. Sidney. 
Thele naugbty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. 
Shakefpeare. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shake/p. 
2. It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous 
cenfure. 


To NAVIGATE. v. n. 


To NAVIGATE. vV. a. 


NAU 


-If gentle lumbers on thy temples creep, » 
But naugbiy man, thou doft not mean to fleep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. Dryden. 


Navi'cuLar. adj. [navicularis, Laun; 


naviculaire, French.) In anatomy, the 
third bone in each foot that lies between 
the aftragalusand offa cuneiformia. Diff. 


NA’VIGABLE. aaj. [navigable, Fr. na- 


vigabilis, Lat.] Capable ofbeing paffed 
by thips or boats. 
The firft-peopled cities were all founded upon 
thefe nawizatle-vivers or their branches, by which 
the onc might give fuccour to the other. Raleigh. 
Many have inctioned to the council of Spain, 
the cutting of a navigable channel through this 
fmus ifthmus, fo to fhorten their common voyages 
to China, and che Moluccoes. Heyline 
Almighty Jove furveys 
Earth, air, and fhorcs, and navigable feas. Dryden. 


Na vicaBceness. n- / [from navigable.] 


Capacity to be paffed in veffels. 
[navigo, Latin ; 
naviger, French.) To fail; to pals by 


“water. 


The Phenicians navigated to the extremities of 


the weftern ocean. Arbutknot cn Coins. 


To pafs by fhips 


or boats. 
Drufus, the father of the emperor Claudius, was 
the fir who navigated the northern ocean. , 


Arlutknot on Cains. 


NAVIGATION. n. f. (navigation, French, 


from navigate. | 
1. The aé or practice of paing by water. 
Our thipping for number, ftrength, mariners, 
and all things that appertain to navigation, is as 
great as ever. f Bacen. 
The loaditone is that great help to navigatione- 
More. 
Rude'as their thips, was navigation then, $ 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 
Coafting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no storth but when the poleftar fhone. 
: Dryden. 
When Pliny names the Pæni as inventors of 
navigation, it mut be underftood of the Pheni- 
cians, from whom the Carthaginians are defcended. 
Arbuthnct on Coins. 
2. Veflels of navigation. s 
Tho* you untic the winds, and let them fight . 
Againft the churches, tho’ the yety waves 
Confound and {wallow navigation up. Shakepeare. 
NAVIGATOR n.f. (navigateur, French ; 
from navigate | Sailor; feaman; tra- 
veller by water. 
By the founding of navigatcrs, that- fea is not 
three hundred and fixty foot deep. Brerewoods 
The rules of navigators muft often fail. Browne 
The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe the 


fubmarine navigators will want winds, tides, and ~ 


the fight of the heavens. Wilkins's Math. Magik. 

This terreftrial globe, which before was only a 
globe in fpeculation, has fince been furrounded by 
the boldnefs of many navigators. Temple 


Nau‘Lace. n. f- [naulum, Latin.) The 
freight of paffengers in a fhip. 

Nau’Macnuy.a. f. [naumachie, Fr. nan- 
machia, Lat.) A mock fea fight. 

To NAU‘SEATE. v. n. [from naufea, 
Latin.} ‘To grow fqueamifh; to turn 
away with difguft. 

Don't over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be 
feized with a lailitude, and raufeate, and grow tired 
of a particular fubject before you have finithed it. 

Watts on the Mird. 

To Nau ‘sEATE. v. a. 

1. To loath ; to reject with difgutt. 

While we fingle out feveral dithes, and rejc& 
others, the feleCtion feems arbitrary ; -for many are 


cryd 


NAY 


s Seated in another. ; Brown. 
_ Cid age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 


Naujeates the praife, which in her, youth the won, 


_ Aad, hates the mufe,by which fhe was undonc. 


The patient reufeates and loaths wholefome foods. 
Blackmore. 
___ Thofe heads; as ftomachs, are not fure the beft, 
_ Which *nanfeate all, and noth lie can digeft. Pope. 
2. To ftrike with difguft. 
~ ~ He let go his hold and turned from her as if 
he were raufeated, then gave ker a lath with his 
io tail. Swift. 
A © Nav'seous. adj. [from naufea, Latin; 
_aaufée, French.] Loathfome; difgult- 
~- ful; regarded with abhorrence. 
= Thofe trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow raufeous to the young man’s appetite, 
t And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 
= To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denbem. 
s as Focd of a wholefome juice is pleafant to the tafto 
m EE agreeable tothe Romach, ‘till hunger and thirft 
be well appeafed, and then it begins to be lefs plea- 
fant, and at latt even naufecus and loathfome. Ray. 
~ Old thread-bare phrafes wiil often make you go 
out of vour way to find and apply them, and are 
naufeous to rational hearers. Swift. 
Nav srousry. adv. [from naufeous:] 


Loathfomely ; difguftfully. 
This, though cunningly concealed, as weil know- 
ing how naufeoufly that drug would go down in a 
lawful monarchy, which was pvetcribed for a re- 
bellious commonwealth, yet they always. kept in 
refexve. ` Dryden. 
Their fatire’s praife ; 
So naufeoufly and fo unlike they paint. Garth. 
Wau seousness. n.f. [from naufeous.] 
Loathfomenefs ; quality of raifing dif- 
uk. 
She naufeoufnefs of fuch company difguits a rea- 
fonable man, when he fees he can hardly approach 
i greatnefs but as a moated catie; he muft firit pafs 
~ through the mud and filth with which it is encom- 
paffed. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
NAUTICAL. } adj. [nauticus, Lat.) Per- 
Nau Tick. $ taining to failors. 
He elegantly fhewed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the sxautical compaís with aur 
\ magnes, aut magras Cam. 
NAUTILUS. n. f. (Latin; nautile, Fr.] 
` A fhell fih furnifhed with fomething 
analogous to oars and a fail. , 
Learn of the little naurilus to fail, 
» _ Spread the thinoar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 
© Navy. n.f. [from navis, Latin.) An 
__affembly of fhips, commonly fhips of 
war; a fleet. 
On the weftern coaft rideth a puiffant navy. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
_ 7 Levy money, and return the fame to the trea- 
Murer of the navy for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 
The narrow feas can fearce their navy bear, 
Or crowded veffels can thcir foldiers holde Dryden. 
Nay. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye. | 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 
Difputes in wrangling {pend the day, 
Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denbam. 


amplification. 

`. A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
_ yea, when he is abfent; nay, when dead, by his 
example and memory; fo good authors in their 
- ftile. Ben Fonfcn's Difcovery. 
He catechized the children in his chamber, giv- 
ing liberty nay invitation to as many as would, to 
l ĉome and hear. Fell. 
| This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
i “is fufficiently recompenfed by his other excellen- 
= Gies; nay, this very fault is not without its beau- 

y Vou. Il. 


ery'd up in ore age, which aré decryed and mau- ' 


Dryden. 


Jo Neat. 


2. Not only fo, but more, A word of 


NEA °* 


ties; forsthe moft fevere eenfor cannot but be! 
pleafed. F Dryden. 

If a. fon thould {trike his father, not only the’ 
criminal but his whole family would be rooted 
out, ray, the inhabitants of the place where he 
lived would be put to the {word, xay, the place it- 
felf would be razed. Addijon’s Spectator. 

3. Word of refufal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, be- 
ing Romans, and have caft us into prifon; and 
now do they thruft us out privily? nay verily; 
but let them come themfelves and fetch us out. 

Als, XVie 37. 

The for made feveral excufes, but the ftork 
would not be faid nay; fo that at laft he promifed 
him to come. L‘Eftrange. 

He that will not when he may, 

When he.would he fhall have nay. 
Na’yworp. n./.\[xay and word. } 
1. The fide of denial; the faying nay. 


Not in ufe. 

You would believe my faying, 

Howc'er you lean toth' nayword. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
2. A proverbial reproach ; a bye-word. 

If I do not gull him into a naywucrd, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
cnough to lie ftraight in my bed. Shakcfpeare. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

I have fpoke with her; and we have a nayqvord 
how to know one another. I come to her in white, 
and cry mum ; the cries budget; and by that we 
know one another. Shakefpeare. 

Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was 
formerly of very frequent ufe, both 
fingly and by contra@tion in compound 
words: as, nill for ne will or will not ; 
nas for ne bas or has not; nis for ne is 
or is xot.) Neither; and not. 

His warlike thield all cover'd clofely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever feen, 
Not made of fteel, nor of enduring brafs. Spenfcr. 

Near. n. f. {nefi, Mlandick.] A fift. Le 
is retained in Scotland; . and in the 
plural neaves. 

Give me thy nvaf, Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shak. 

v. a. [onelan, Saxon, to 
kindle.] ‘To temper by a gradual and 
regulated heat. 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in’ fuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats; left 
it fhould thiver by a violent fucceeding of air in the 
room of fire. Digby. 

This did happen for want of the glaffes being 
gradually cooled or scaled Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your feel, 
ncal it firft, becaufe it will make it fofter, and 
confequently work eafier. The common way is 
to give it a blood sed heat in the fire, then let it 
cool of itfelf.. Bfoxcn’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

To Neat. v.n. Tobe tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effe€ted by fireyewherein, 
if they ftand and ncai, the imperfect metals va- 
pour away. Bacon. 

Near. adj. [neprlod, Saxon; næptix, 
poor.] Low; decrefcent. Ufed only 
of the tide, and therefore fometimes 
uled fubftantively. 

The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loft 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of ebb- 
ing and flowing, of high fprings and dead neaps, 
are as conftant as the changes of the moon. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

How doth the fea conitantly obferve its cbbs and 
flows, its fprings and reap-tides, and ftill retain 
its fatnefs, fo convenient for the maintenance of 
its inhabitants. Ray. 

NEAR. prep. [nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch 
and Scottifh.] At no great diftance 
from ; clofe to; nigh; not far from. 


It is ufed both of place and time. 


Prov. 


NEA 


I have heard thee fay, — 
No grief did ever come fo near thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. Shakefp. 
Thou theuzhr’ft to help me, and fuch thanks 
I give, , 
As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. 
Shake[peart 
With blood the dear alliance fhall be bought, 
And both the people scar deftru@ion brought. 
Drydene 
To the warlike fteed thy ftudies bend, 
Wear Pifa’s flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryden. 
This child was very near ‘being excluded out of 
the fpecies of man, barcly by his thape. Locke. 


NEAR. adv. 
1. Almott. 


Whofe fame by every tongue is for her minerale 
hurl'd 

Near from the mid-day’s point thro’out the weftern 

world. Drayton. 


2. At hand; not far off. Unlefs it be 


rather in this fenfe an adjective. 
Thou art scar in their mouth, and far from 
their reins. Jer. xiie 2s 
He ferv'd great He€tor, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his pear. Drydens 


3- Withinoa little. 


Self-pleafing and humorous minds are fo fenfible 
of every reftraint, as they will go near to think their 
gitdics and garters to be bonds and thackles. 

Bacon's. Effayse 

This eagle thall go near, one time or other, to 
take you for a hare. L'Efiranges 

He that paid a buthel of wheat per acre, would 
pay Dow about twenty-five pounds per annum 3 
which would be sear about the yearly value of the 
land. Locke. 


The Caftilian would rather have died in’ flavery , 


than paid fuch a fum as he found would go ncar to 
ruin him. Addifon, 


NEAR. adj. 
1. Not diitant in place, or time. [Some- 


times it is doubtful whether mear be an 
adjective or adverb. ] 
This city is near to flee unto. Gentfis, xix. 20. 
Accidents, which however dreadful at a diftance, 
at a nearer view loft much of theirterrour. Fäll. 
The will, free from the determination of fuch 


„defres, is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfaétions. 


Lockee 
After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleafes, he is not one jot nearer the cnd of fuch ade 
dition than at firft fetting out. Loche 
Whether they nearer liy’d to the bleft times, 
When man’s Redeemer bled for human crimes; 
Whether the hermits of the defart fraught 


With living practice, by example taught. Harte. 


2. Advanced towards the end of an enter- 


prife or difquifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies fhill ftand for beft; in 
fuch fort that all churches in the world fhould 
know them to be the beft, and fo know them 
that there may not remain any queftion about this 
point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they 


have hitherto faid. *Hookere 
3. Direct ; ftreight; not winding. ` 
Taught to live the earch way. ‘Milton. 


To meafure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd folid good what leads the nearefi way. Milte 


4. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftyle 


or manner of the thing copied. 
Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the neareft, 
the moft poetical, and the moft fonorous of any 
tranflation of the AEncids Yet though he takes thé 
advantage of blank verfe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hie 
his fenfe. à Drydcne 


ç» Clofely related. 


If one ihall approach to any that is near of kin 
to him. Lev. xviii. 6. 


Ae 6. in- 


NEA 


6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to con- 
fidence. 

If 1 had a fuit to mafter Shallow, T would hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of being near 
their matter. Sbakefpeare. 

7. Touching; preffing; affecting; dear. 

Ev'ry minute of his being thrufts 
Agin my ncar'ft of life. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be 
deccived than not, -in a matter of fo great and near 
concernament. Locke. 

8. Parfimonious, inclining to covetoui- 
nefs :.as, a near man. 

NEAR band. Clofely; without aQing or 
waiting at a diftance. 

The entring sear band into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 
overturned the opinion of the poffiiility or ìm- 
pomMibility. Bacon's Hely War. 

Nea‘ruy. adv. [from near.) 
1, At no great diltance ; not remotely. 

Many are. the enemies of the priefthood ; they 
are diligent to obfe:ve whatever may -nearly or re- 
motely biemith it. Asterbury. 

2.Clofely ; preflingly. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be fure 
Of our omnipotence. Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 

It concerneth them nearly, to preferve that go- 
vernment which they had truited with their money. 

3. In a niggardly manner. 
Nearness. n. /. [from near. ] 
1. Clofenefs; not remotenefs; approach. 

God, by reafon of ‘xcarnefs, forbad. them to,be 
like the Canaanites or Egypuans. Hooker. 
- Delicate fculptures be helped with mcarne/s, and 
grofs with diftance; which was well feen in the 
controverfy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 

* the ftatue of Venus. Watton. 

Thafe bleffed fpirits that are in fuch ‘a nearnefs 
to God, may well be all fire and love, but you at 
fuch a diftance cannot tind the effects of it. 

Duppa. 

The beft role is to be guided iby the mearnefs or 
diftance at which the repetitions are placed in the 
original. Pope. 

2. Alliance of blood or affeétion. - 

Whether there be any fecret paffages of fympathy 
between perfons of near blood ; as, parents, child- 
ren, brothers and fifters. There be many reports 
in hiftory, that upon the death of perfons of fuch 
scarnefsy men have had an inward feeling of it. 

s Bacon. 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution of ex- 
pence. 

It thews in the king a nearnefs, but yet with a 
kind of juftnefs. So thefe little grains of gold and 
filver helped not a little to make up the great 

_ heap. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

NEAT. n. f. [neat nycen, Saxon ; nart, 
Iflandick and Scottihh. ] 

1. Black cattle ; oxen. 
ufed collectively. 

The fecr, the heifer, and the calf, 

‘Are all called'scar. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Smoak preferveth fleth ; as we ice in bacon, meats 
tongues, and martlemas beef. Bacon's Natural Hifl. 

His droves of afics, camels, herds of near, 

And flocks of theep, grew thortly twice as great. 
- Sandys. 
What care of neat, or fheep is to be had, 
I fing, Mecznas. May's Virgil. 
Some kick’'d until they can feel, whether 
A thoe be Spanith or nears leather. Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as great 
A critick too, in hog or neat. Hudibras. 
Set it in rich mould, with nears dung and lime. 
Mortimer. 


z. A fingle cow or ox. 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
Moy well kill a neat and a fheep uf his owa. Tufir. 


NEBULA. n.f. [Latin.] It is applied to 


It is commonly } 


NEC 


Go and get me fome repat. 

— What fay you toa ncat's foot ? 

—'Tispatling good J prythee, let mehaveit. Shak. 
Neat. adj. (net, French; nitidus, Lat. | 
1. Elegant, but without Gignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit alittle quick- 
nefs and paffion; the expreffion bumble,. yet as 
pure as the language will afford; necat, but not 
florid ; eafy, and yet lively. Pape. 

2. Cleanly. 

Herbs and other country. mefies, 

Which the near-handed Phyllis dreffes. Milton. 

lf you were to fee her, you would wonder-what 
poor body it was, that was fo furprifingly neut and 
clean. A Law. 

3. Pure ; unadulterated ; unmingled: now 
ufed only in the cant of trade, but for- 
merly more extenfive. 

Tuns of {weet old wines, along the wall; 

Neat and divine drink. Chapman's Odvyffty. 

When the beft of Greece befides, mixe ever, at 

our cheere, 

My good old ardent wine, with fmall; and our in- 

feriour mates 

Drinke even that mixt wine meafured too; thou 

drinkft without thofe crutes 

Our old wine, zeate. Chapman. 
Ne’ aTHERD. 2. f [neadypd, Saxon.) A 

cowkeeper; one who has the care of 

black cattle. Buxoroc, Suculcus. 

There netberd with cur and his horn, 

Le a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuffer. 

The fwains and tardy neatherds came, and laft ; 
Menalcas, wet with beatipg winter maft. Dryden. 

NEATLY. adu. [from zeat.] 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; 
fprucely. 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his 
{word clean ; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him, by wearing his apparel ncatly. Sbakefp. 

¢ To love an altar built 

Of twelve vaft French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 

2. Cleanlily. j 
Nea'TNESS. n. f. [from neat.] 
1. Sprucenefs ; elegance without dignity. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of men’s 
apparel. Hooker. 

2. Cleanlinefs. 

Nes. 2. /. [nebbe, Saxon.] 

1. Nofe; beak; mouth. Retained in the 
north. 

How fhe holds up the ned! the bill to him, 

And arms her with the boldnefs of a wife. Shakefp. 

Take a glafs with a belly and a long ned. Bacon. 

2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 

See Niz. 


appearances, like a cloud in the human 
body ; as alfo tò films upon the eyes. 

Ne‘sucous. adj. [ nebulofus, Lat.] Mitty ; 
cloudy. 

NE'CESSARIES a. /f. [from necefary,] 
Things not only convenient but need: 
ful; things not to be left out of daily 
ule. Quibus doleat natura negatis. 

' The fupernatural neci ffaries are, the preventing, 
afifting, and renewing grace of God, which we 
{uppofe God ready to annex to the revclation of 
his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 
humble fpirits receive.and fincerely embracc it. 
ad Hammond. 
Wesare to afk of God fuch necefaries of Vie as 
are needful to us, while welive here. Duty of Man. 
The right a fon has, to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the necefjaries and conveniencies of iife; 
out of his father’s ftuck, give him a right to fuc- 
ceed to his father’s property for his own ae 
: orke. 


Ne'ceSsariLY. adu. [from necefury.] 


NEC 
1. Indifpenfably. sirpa 

I -would know by fome fpecial inftance, what 
sone article of Chriftian faith, or what duty re- 
quired neceffarily unto all mens falvation there is, 
which the'very reading of the word of God is not 
apt to notify. Hecker. 

Every thing is endowed with fuch a natural prin- 
ciple, whereby it is necefurily inclined to promote 
its own prefervation and well-being. Wiikinse 

z..By inevitable confequence. / 

They who recall the church unto that which was 
at the firt, muft nzceffarily fet bounds and limits. 
unto their fpecches. Heckir. 

3- By tate; not freely. 

The church is not of fuch a nature as would 

necefJarily, once begun, pteierve itfelf for ever. 
Pearfon. 

They fubjeéted God to the fatal chain of caufes, 
whereas they fhould have refolved the neceflizy of 
ail inferiour events into the free determination of 
God himiclt; who executes necefarily, that which 
he firft propofed freely. South, 

Ne’cessariness. n. f. [from necefary.] 
The ftate of being neceffary. ' 

NECESSARY. adj. [neceffarius, Latin.} 

1. Needful; indifpenfably requifite. 

Being it is impoflible we fhould have the fame 
fancticy which isiin God, it will be necgfury to de- | 
clare what is this holinefs which maketh men 
be accounted holy ones, and called faints. Pearjon. 

All greatnefs is in virtue underftood ; 

"Tis only neceffary to be good. Dryden": Aurengzebes ` 

A certain kind of temper ig neceffary to the plea- 
fure and quiet of our minds, confequently to our 
happinefs ; and that is holinefs and goodnefs. 

‘ Tislo‘fon. 

The Dutch would go ôn to challenge the military 
government and the revenues, and reckon them 
among what fhall be thought meceffary for their 
barrier. Swifte 

a. Not free; fatal ; impelled by. fate. ’ 

Death, a neceffary end, 4 
Will come when it will come. Stakefpearte * 

R s P -% ' 

3- Conclufive; decifive by inevitable con- 
fequence. M 

They refolve us not, what they underftand by 
the commandment of the-word; whether a literal 
and formal commandment, or a commandment in- | 
ferred by any szccfary inference. Whiewe 

No man can thew by any neceffary argument, 
that it is naturally impofftole that ‘all the relation 
concerning America fhould be falfe. Tiliotfcn's Pref. 

To NECESSITATE. v. a. [from necefitas, 
Lat.] To make neceffary ; notto leave 
free; to exempt from choice. - 

Haft thou proudly afcribed the good thou haf — 
done to thy own {trength, or imputed thy fins and 
follies to the neceffitatirg and inevitabie decrees of 
God? Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

The marquis of Newcaftle being preffed on both ` 
fides, was neceffitated to draw all his army into ~ 


York. Clarendon. 
Man feduc'd, . 
And flatter’d out of all, believing lies q 
Againft his Maker: no decree of mine y | 
Concurring to neceffitare his fall. | Milns 


Our voluntary fervice he requires, i oe 
Not our neceffitated. Miiton’s Paradife Lofe ` 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determin- 
‘ations, perfuafions, or inflexions -of the undere 
ftanding or will of rai nal creatures, doth deceive 
the underftanding or pervert the will, or neceffirats 
or incline cither to any moral evil. Hale. 

The politician never thought that he might fall 
dangereufly fick, and that ficknefs neceffitate his re- 
moval fr4m the court. Souths. 

Th’ Eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did neceffitate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do; “ 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward gop 
Man only boafts an arbitrary ftate. Drydere d 

The perfections of any perfon may create our 
vencration ; his power, our fcar; and his authority 

arifing 


f 


NEC NEC NEE 


The refurreétion of Samuel is nothing but de- 
lufion in the praétice of necromancy and popular 
' conception of ghofts. Browne 
2. Enchantments; conjiration.° 
He did it partly by wecromancy, wherein he was 
much fkilled. Abbot's Deferipticn of the World. 
This palace ftandeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there, 
That it no tempefts needs to fear. Drayton. 


5. Cogency of argument; inevitable con- 
fequence. l 
_ There never was a man of folid underftanding, 
whofe appreheafions are fober, and by a penfive in- 
fpeCtion advifed, but that he hath found, by an 
irrefiftible neceffity, one true God and everlatting 
being. . _ l “1 Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Good-nature or beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reafon; which of nece/fity will give 


*  arifing thence, a fervile and necéfirated obedience;) 
»but Jove can be produced only by kindnefs. Rogers. 
Necessita tion. n.f. [from necefitate. | 
The act of making neceffary; fatal 
compulfion. 

_ This neceffity, grounded upon the neceffitation 
= of a man's will without, his will, is fo far from 
_ leflening thife- difficulties which flow from the 


yaa oe ene ah it. increafeth i ne s et 
ep iay on aa Pecan IA allowance to the failings of others. Dryden. Ne CTARED. adj. (from hectar. | lin ged 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there ig 6. Violence ; compulfion. with nectar; mingled with nectar 5; a- 


Never thall 
Our heads get out ; if once within we'be, . - 
But ftay compell'd by ftrong necefiries  Chafmnan. 
NECK. z./. [pneca, Sax,- neck, Dutch. ] 
1, The part between thehead aad bedy.. 
He'll beat Aufidius’ head below his. knee, 
And tread upomhis eck. — Shakefpcare's Coriolarus. 


bounding with nectar. 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe ` 

In nefiar'd lavers ftrew'd with afphodt. © “Milton. 
How charming 1g ‘divine. philofophy.! 3 

Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 

But mefical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual featt of nec?ar'd {weets, 


a ncceff:taticn to one; where the law doth not name 
re certain heir, there is no neceffitatizn to one, and 
ha ‘there they have power or liberty to.choofe. 

re pe eA d | Bramball again? Hobbes. 
Necessiten. adj [from necefity.] Ina 

ftate of want. Not ufed. 
__ © | This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 


= we I bad her, if her fortunes ever ftood The lengthvof the face twice exceedeth that of Where Do, crude farfeit reigns. Milton. 
‘  Necffiti:d to help, that by this token the neck. * Brown. He with the Nais wont to dwell, ; 
Lwould relieve her. Shak. Al's well that ends well. She clapp'd ber leathern wing again{t your tow'rs, Leaving the nectar'd feafts of Jove. Fenton. 


NECTA REBOUS: adj.: [xecfureus, Lain.] 

Refembling nectar; {weet as near. 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew, , 

The juice neGarecus and the balmy dew.. Pope. 
Necrarine. adj. [from nedar.] Sweet 

as nectar. 

To theic fupper-fruits.they fel) ; 

Nectarine fruits. Milton. 
d. | NECTARINE. ni f. [necarine, French, ] 
A fruit of the plum: kind. ? 

This fruit differs from a peach in having. a 
fmooth rind andthe flc(li firmer. Miller 

The only neéarines ave the murry, and the French; 
of the lat thereare. two forts, one, which is the 
beft, very. round, and the other fomething-lofg ; 
of the murry there are {cveral forts. Temples 


NEED. 2./. [neod, Saxon ; 200d, Dutch. ] 


And thruit out her long neck, even to'your doors. 
Dryden. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and de- 

fence of the female neck Addifon. 
2. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of 
land, between the fea on the one part, and the har- 
bour water on the other. Bacon. 

Thou walk'ft as on a narrow mountain's xeck, 
A dreadful height, with fcanty room to tread. Dry 

3. On the Neck; immediately after ; from 


one following another clofely. 
X He ‘depos’ the king, 
And, on the neck of that, tafk'd the whole Rate. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
The fecond way to aggregate fin, is by addition 
of fin to fin, and that is done fundry ways; firft 


Nece’ssitous. adj. [from anecefity.] 
“Prefed with poverty. 
(They who were envied, found no fatisfa@tion in 
~ ~~ ‘what they were envied for, being poor and’ nece/i- 
fous, ira Clarendon. 
= ‘Invlegal feifures, and righting himfelf on thofe 
‘who, though not perfe€tly infolvent, are yet very 
~ meceffitous, a good man will not be hafty in going 
to extremities. ms Ker:leweéll. 
There are multitudes of | néceffirous heirs and 
penurious, parents, parfons in pinching circum- 
. ftances, with numerous families of children. 
"~ 7 : Arbutbnet.; 
Necessitousness. n.f. [from xecefi- 
tous.) Poverty; want; need. 
Univerfal peace is demonftration -of univerfal 
plenty, for where there is want and neceffitoufnes, 


there will be quarrelling. y : by committing one fin on the neck of another; as A . 
Tod David finned, when he added murther to adultery. | 1. Exigency; prefing diffrculty > neceffity. 
Nece'ssitupe. 2. f. [from necefitudo,. ; yw SA PBC. The very ftrcam of his life, and. the bufines he 
Latin. ] bs Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that. hath» helmed, muft, upon a warranted «seed, give 
1. Want; need. Ferdinando and Ifabella had concluded a peace. Bacon. hima better proclamation. s Shuke/pcares 
The mutual neceffirudes of human nature? ne- 4. To break the neck of an affair; to ‘ pr fpirit ac rufh’d on thee, ` è 
» cefarily maintain mutual offices betwcen them. i ‘ s ’ n the camp of Dan, i 
. hinder oes thing being done ; or, 00 do Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton. 


. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
4 a of Markin more than half. In thy native innocence proceed, 


NE’'CKBEEF. 2. “ey [neck and beef.] The And fummon all thy reafonat thy mede Dryden. 
coarfe flefh of the neck of cattle, fold to | 2. Want; diftreistul poverty. 


a wi 
A e a e 
2. Frienchip. | 
+ hash n.f- (neceffitas, Gatin.] 
Lert" y 
La A A 


ogency; oF ap beh. the poor at a very cheap rate, ) ae ties, a in tby ake 
mae) , nal i *hey* : - csa and oppreffion ftare within thine eyes 
iy Aprroach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. They'll fell (as cheap as neck beef ) for son Soi Conter tari beggary hang upon'thy back. Skakef. 
k hough thcre be no natural neceffity, that fuch Defer nog to give to hin that is in neede E. civse 


Ne‘cxcroatu. n. f: [neck and cloath.] 

That which men wear on their neck. . 
Will the with hufwife’s hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy néeckeloath plait ? Gay. 

NE'CKATEE: n. J. A gorget; hand- 

NE'CKERCHIEF. f kerchief for a wo- 
man’s neck. 

NECKLACE: n. f. [neck and lace.) An 
ornamental ftring of beads or precious 
ftones, worn by women-on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in their 
cars. Both men and women wore torques, chains, 
or nveklaces of fils: and gold fet with precious ftones. 

Arburknot an Ccins. 
Or lofe her heart, or necklace, ata ball. Pope. 


Ne‘ckweep. n. fa [neck -and ,aweed.] 


_things muft be fo, and that they cannot poffibly be 
etherwife, without implying a contradittion ; yet | 
may they be fo certain as not to admit of any. 
fonabte doubt concerning them. Wilkins. 
State of being necefla:y; indifpenfa- 
enef{s. i - 
Urgeithe neceffiry, and ftate of times: Shakefp. 
~ Racine ofed the chorus in his Efther, but not | 
that he found any neccfity of it: it was only to 
Bive the ladies an occafion of entertaining the king 
“with vocal mufick. as Dryden. 
We fee the neciffity of an augmentation, to bring 
__. the enemy to reaíon. Addifcn, 
3. Want; need; poverty. 
_ _ The a:tof our neceffirics is trange, 
‘That can make vile things precious. Shakefpeare. 
~ The caufe of all the diftration: ia his court or 


The diftant heard, by fame, her. pious deeds ; 
And laid her 'up_for their extreamett reeds; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 
God fometimes calls upon thes to relieve the necds 
of thy brother, fomctimes the neceflities of thy 
country, and fometimes the urgent wants of thy 
prince. Scuth. 
3- Want; Jack of any thing for ufe. ~ 
God grant we never may have nerd of you. Shukcl. 
God} whorces ail things intuitively, neither (tands 
in nerd of logic, nor ules it. Baker. 
To Neen. &. aw [irom the noun.] To 
want; -to Jacks to be in want of; to 
require. ' 


Bafet beggars 
Are in the pooreft thing fuperfluous ; 
Allow not natiire more than nature needse , 


army, proceeded from the extreme poverty ard ng- Hemp : In ridicule. : Man's life is cheap ag beafts. Shakefp« 
teffi:y his majefty was in. Clarerden. | NE CROMANCER. n.f. [sasego: and Ba: } The whale ay ua a payfician, but the oe 
We are firt to confult our own neceffities, but One whe by charms can converfe with Maut:beww. 


then the neceffities of our neighbours have a chrifgian 
ight tga part f what we have to Space. ` L’ Efl ange. 
4- Things neceflary for human life. 

Thee held be hours for neceffitiesy 
Not-for dciights; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repofe, and not forus * , ` 
To wafte thefe times. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIH. 
Great part of the world are free from the ncceffities 
ef labour and employment, and have their time and 
Mortunes in tlieir own difpoial. a Law. 


Thau thy regal. feeptre fhall lay byy a |, 
For regal fecptre then no more Mall necd. Milen, 
To aù% whether the will thas freedom? is to 
aik, ‘whether one power has another ? A queition 
too ablurd’to neéd an anfwer. - Lauke 
To Negev. v. 2. 
1. To be-wanted; to be neceflary, 
More apple fpirit thin bitherte was wont, 
Here neds me, whiles. therfanious ancettors 
Of my moft dread/u! fovereign I recount. Sener. 
Aaz Whea 


the ghofts of the dead ;*a conjurer; an 
inchanter. +” 

I am employed like the general who was forced to 
kill his enemies twice over, wham a necromancer had 
raifed to life. Swift's If feellenies. 

NE CROMAKCY. n. f. [zx ð; and pal; 
necromance, French. ] 

1. The art of revealing future events, by 
communication with the dead. 


NEE 


When we have done it, we have done all that 

is in our power, and all that nerds. Locke. 

2. To have neceffity of any thing ; to be 
in want of any. thing, 

We have inftances of perception whil& we are 
afleep ; but. how incoherent and how little gon- 
formable to the perfection of arational being, thofe 
who are acquainted with dreams necd.not be told. 

Locke. 

He that would difcourfe of things, as they agree 


NEE 


Inneediauorks and embroideries, Ít is more pleaf- 4 
ing to have a lively work upon alightfome ground, 
than a dark and melancholy work upon a lightfome 
ground. Bacen. 

In a curious brede of necdlewert, one colour falls 
away by fuch juft decrees, and another rifes fo in- 


fenfibly, that we fee the variety without being able } 


to diitinguifh the total vanifhing of the one from 
the firft appearance of the other. Addins. 


NEEDLESS. adj. [from xeed.} 


in the complex idcaof extenfion and folidity, needed | 1. Unneceffary 5 not requifite. 


Leche. 
One that 


but ufe the word body. 
Nee’per. 2./. [from need.] 
wants any thing. 
Jf the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we thall not fend 
O'er the vaft world, to feck a fingle man; 
And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th’ abfence of the reeder. Sbakefpeare. 
Nee’prut. aaj. [need and full.) ` Ne- 
ceflary ; indilpenfably requifite. 
Give us all things that be necdfu/, both for our 
fouls and bodies. C:nunon Prayer. 
Do you confent we fhall acquaint him with it, 
As necdful in our loves, fitting our duty? Sbakefp. 
All things needful for defence abound, 
Moefthcus, and brave Serefthus walk the round. 
Dryden. 
To my prefent purpofe it is not needful to ufe 
arguments, to evince the world to be finite. Lecke. 
A lonely defart and an empty land, 
Shall fcarce afford, ‘for needful hours of reft, 
A fingle houfe to their benighted guzt  Addifcn. 
Nee’pFuLLY. adv. [from needful.) Ne- 
ceffarily. 
They who 
Dare for thefe poems, yet both afk and read, 
And like them too; muft needfully, tho’ few, 


Be of the beft. Ben Fonfon. 
Nee’pruLness. n. f. [from mneedful.] 
Neceflity. 


Neevity. adv. [from zeedy.} In po- 
verty; poorly. 

Nee’piness. 2. f. [from needy.] Want ; 
poverty. 

Whereas men have many reafons: to perfuade; 
to ufe them all at once, weakneth them. For it 
argueth a needinefs in every of the reafons; as if one 
did not truft to any of them, but fled from one to 
another. Bacon. 

NEEDLE. 2. J. [nzdl, Saxon. ] 

I. A fmall intrument pointed atone end to 
pierce cloath, and perforated at the other 
to receive the thread, ufed in fewing. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him yourcurious needle paints the towers. Dryd. 

The moft curious works of art, the fharpeft 
finet necdicy doth appear as a blunt rough bar of 
iron coming from the furnace of the forge. Wilkins. 

2. The fimall fteel bar which in the ma: 
risers compafs ftands regularly north 
and fouth. 

Go bid the needle its dear north forfake, 

To which with trembling rev’rence’it doth bend. 
Cowley. 

The ufe of the loaditone and the mariners needle 
was not then known. Burnet’s Theory. 

Nee’pue-Fisu. a. /. [belone; needle and 
Jjk-) A kind of fea. hth. 

One rhomboidal bony fcalc of the-needle-f fb. 

Woowiward. 

NgeE DLEPUL. #. /. (needle and full.) As 
much thread as is generally put at one 
time in the needle. 

NEE DLER. } n.f. [from needie.] He 

NEE DLEMAKER.§ who makes needles. 

NEEDLEWORK. m: f. [needle and work.] 

1. The bufinefs of afempftrels, 

2. Embroidery by the needle, 


Their exception againft eafinefs, as if that did 
nourith ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a seed- 
lefs jealoufy. Hocker. 

This fudden ftab of rancour I mifdoubt; 

Pray God, I'fay, I prove a nzidlefs coward. Shakefp. 

Would not thefe be great and mecd/e/s abatements 
of their happinefs, if it were confined within the 
compafs of this life only ? Aiterbury. 

Money we either lock up in chefts, or waite 
it in wezdie/s and ridiculous expences upon ourfelves, 
whilft the poor and the diftreffed want it for ne- 
ceffary ufese Law. 

2. Not wanting. Out of ufe. 
For his weeping in the necdlefs ftream, 
Poor dear, qaoth he, thou mak'ft a teitament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Shane/peare. 
NEE DLESLY. adv, [from needles.) Un- 
neceflarily ; without need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, 
and needlefly advance orthography into a trouble- 
fome art. Holder. 

Nee DLessness. 2. f. [from needle/s.] 
Unneceffarinefs. 

To explain St. Paul's epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expoGtors, might feem cenfurable for its 
necdleffnefs, did not daily examples of pious and 
learned men juttify it. Locke. 

Nee DMENT. 2./. [from need.) Some- 
thing neceffary. - 
Behind 
His {crip did hang, in which his necdments he did 
bind. Spenf-r. 
Neeps. adu. [neder, Saxon, unwilling. ] 
Neceflarily ; by compulfion ; indifpen- 
fably. $ 

The general and perpetual voice of men is as 
the fentence of God himfelf; for that which all 
mcn have at all times learned, nature herfelf muft 
necds have taught. Hooker. 

God muft needs have done the thing which they 
imagine was to be done. Hooker. 

I muft needs after him, madam, with my letter. 

Skakefpiare. 

Another being eicétcd and, his. amba@adors re- 
turned, he would needs know the caufe of his re- 
pulfe. Davies. 

I perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objeéts divine 
Muf reeds impair and weary human fenfe. Milton. 

To fay the principles of nature muit neds be 
fuch as philofuphy makes them, is to fet bounds to 
omnipotence. Glanville. 

A trial at law muft seeds be innocent in itfelf, 
when nothing elfe corrupts it; becaufe itis a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is no living 
in this world without it. Keistlewell. 

I have affairs below, 
Which I muft needs difpatch before I go. Dryden. 
Nes’py. adj. [from anced.) Poor; ne- 
ceffitous ; dittreffed by poverty. 

Their gates to all were open evermore, ? 
And one fat waiting ever them before, ? 
To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 

Spenfer 
In his needy thop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ftuff'd> and other fkins 
Of ill-thap'd fithes. Sbakefpeare’s Remzo and Juliet. 

The poor and needy praiie thy name. falms. 

We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain 
lifcy fhort atthe longeft, and unquiet at the beft. 

l Temple, 


- 


NEG 


Being put to right himfelf upon the nerdy, he 
will look upon it asa call from God to charity. 
Kettlewell. 
Nuptials of form, of int'reft,, or of ftate, 
Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate ; 
Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, A 
And chufe the needy virgin, chafe and fair. Granve 
To relieve the necdy, and comfort the affli@ed, 


are duties that fall in our way every day. Addifon. 
Ne’er. [for never. } 
It appears I am no horfe, 
That 1 cap argue and difcourfe; 
Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail. Hudibras. 


To Nesse., v. 2. [ny/e, Danih; niefen, 
Dutch.] To fneele; to difcharge fla- 
tulencies by the nofe. Retained in 
Scotland. 

He went up and ftretched himfelf upon him ; 
and the child ncefed feven times, and opened his 
eyes. 2 Kings, iv. 35¢ 

By his necf-gs a light doth fhine, and his eyes 
are like the eye-lids of the morning. Job, xli. 186 

NEF. n.f. [old French; from nave.] 
The body of a church ; the nave. 

The church of St. Juftina, by Palladio, isthe 
moft handfome, luminous, difencumbered building 
in Italy. The long nef confitts of a row of five 
cupolas, the crofs one has on each fide a fingle cu- 
pola deeper than the others. Addifor. 

Nera rious, adj. [xefarius, Latin.) 
Wicked; abominable. 


The moft nefarious battards, are they whom the 


law ftiles inceftuous baftards, which are begotten 
between afcendants and defcendants, and between 
collateral, as far as the divine prohibition extends. 
Ayliffe's Parergone 
NEGA’TION. n. f. [negatio, Latin; 
negation, Fr.] 
t. Denial: the contrary to afirmation. 

Our affertions and negati:ns fhould be yea and 
nay, for whatfoever is more than thefe is fin. Rogers. 

2. Defcription by denial, or exclufion, of 
exception. A 

Negaticn is the abfence of that which doesnot 
naturally belong ‘to the thing we are {peaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceffity to 
be prefent with it; as when we fay a ftone is ina- 
nimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts’s Logicke 

Chance fignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and na- 
turally produced according to the determinate figures, 
textures, and motions of thofe bodies, with this 
only negation, that thofe inanimate bodies are not 
confcious of their own operations. Bentieye 

3. Argument drawn from denial. 

It may be proved in the way of negation, that 
they came not from Europe, as having no remainder 
of the arts, learning, and civilities of it. Heylyne 

Ne’carive. adj. [negatif, French; ne- 
gativus, Lat.] 

1. Denying; contrary to afirmative. 

2. Implying only the abience of fome- 
thing. 

There is another way of denying Chrift with our 
mouths which is negative; when we do not acknow- 
ledge and confefs him. South. 

Confider the neceffary connection that is berween 
the negative and pofitive part of our duty. Tiilafine 

3. Having the power to withhold, though 
not to compel. 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as 
king, they are not athamed to feek to deprive me 
of the liberty of ufing my reafon with a good con- 
fciencee King Charles. 

NEGATIVER. #./. ~ aa 
1. A propofition by which fomething is 
denied. 

Of nagatives we have far the leaft certainty; 


— O 


they arc ufually hasdeft, and many times impoflible — 


Tillory: fe 
aA 


a 


to be proved. 
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= 2. A particle of denial; as, sot. 


A purer fubftance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 
Atk what a fpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland. 


NEGATIVELY. adv. [from xegative.] 


1. With denial; in the form of denial; 
not affirmatively. 


When I afked him whet he had not drunk at | 


` all? he anfwered negatively. Boyle. 


_ 2. In form of {peech implying the abfence 


of fomething. 


. The fathers draw arguments from the Scriptures 


regatively, in reproof of that which is evil; Scrip- 
tures teach it not, avoid it therefore. Hovker. 

To this 1 shall fuggeft fomething by way of an- 
fwer, both negatively and-pofitively. Wilkins. 

J] fhali thew what tbis image of God in man is, 
negatively, by fhewing wherein it does not confit ; 
and pofitively, by fhewing wherein it does. South. 


o NEGLECT. v. a. [negleéfus, Latin.] 


1. To omit by careleffnefs, 
' Heaven, 
Where honour due and rev`rence none negheé7s. Milt. 


2. To treat with fcornful heedlefinefs. 


If he negl:éto hear them, tell it unto the church. 
Matthew. 
This my long fuff ‘ring and my day of grace, 
Thofe who segicf and fcorn thall never taite. Milt. 
To poftpone. 
a I aa Gen long a fleeper ; “but I truft 
My abfence doth negle no great defign, 
' Which by my prefence might have been concluded. 
Sbakefpeare. 


NEGLECT. 2. f. [negle4us, Latin.] 


Pe 


1. Inflance of inattention. 
2. Carelefs treatment; fcornful inatten- 
tion. 
I have perceived a moft faint negk@ of late, 
_ which 1] have rather blamed as my own jealous cu- 
riofity, than as a very pretence or purpofe of un- 
kindnefs. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
3. Negligence; frequency of neglect. 
Age breeds neg/ef in all, and aéctions 
Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their yreatnefs. Denbam. 
4. State of being unregarded. 
Refcue my poor remains from vile 2-g/eé, 
With virgin honours let my herle te deck't, 
And decent embiem. Prior. 
Necrecrer. a. f. [from aegle@.] One 
who negleds. 
NEGLE CTPUL. adj. (negle and full.) 
1. Heedlefs ; carelefs ; inattentive: with of, 
Mora! ideas not offering themfeives tothe fenfes, 
but being to be framed to the underftanding, people 
are nezle? fulof a faculty they are apt to think wants 
nothing. Locke. 
Though the Romans had no great genius for 
trade, yet they were not entirely nigleé?ful of it. 
Arbutbnct on Cins. 
2. Treating with indifference. 
_ If the father carefs them when they do well, 
' thew a cold and mgkfful countenance to, them 
~ upon doing ill, it will make them fenfible of the 
difference. — Locke on Education. 
NEGLE CTFULLY. adv. [from negle& ful. } 
With heedlefs inattention ; carelets in- 
difference. A word not ufed. 
Necre’ction, n. fJ. [from negle&.] The 
_flate of being negligent. 
Sleeping nsglaTion doth betray to lofs 
| The conyueits of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shak. 
Neccre crtive. adj. (from negle.) Anat- 
tentive to; <egardlefs of. 
1 wanted not probabilities fufficient to raife jea- 
louSes in asiy king's heart, not wholly ftupid, and 
segiséirve of the publick peace, King Charles. 


NE’GLIGENCE. n.f. (negligence, Fr. ; 


negligentia, Latin. ] 
2 


NEG 


1. Habit of omitting by heedleffnefs, or 
of acting carelefsly. 

2. Inftance of neglect. 

She let it drop by negligence, 

And, to th’ advantage, I being here, took't up. 

Shake/peare. 

NEGLIGENT. adj.: [megligent, French ; 

negligens, Latin. ] : 

1. Carelefs; heedlefs; habitually inat- 
tentive. 

My fons, be not now negiigent ; for the Lord hath 
chofen you to ftand before him. 2 Cbron. xxix. 116 

z. Carelefs of any particular: with of 
before a noun. 

Her daughters fee her great zeal for religion ; 
but then they fee an equal earneftnefs for all forts 
of finery. ‘They fee the is not negligent of her de- 
votion ; but then they fee her more careful to pre- 
ferve her complex;on. Law. 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice. 

Bar. ìe 9- 

3. Scornfully regardlefs. 

Let ftubborn pride poffefs thee long, 

And be thou negligent of fame ; 

With ev'ry mufe to grace thy fong, 

May'tt thou defpite a poet's name. Swift's Mifcel. 
NEGLIGENTLY. adv. [from negligent.] 
1. Carelefsly ; heedlefsly ; without exact- 

nefs. 

Infe€is have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination 3 and whereas fome of the ancients have 
faid that their motion is indeterminate, and their 
imagination indefinite, it is negligently obferved ; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees 
know the way to their hives. Baccn's Nut. Hifl. 

Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philafter have the loudeft fame ; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

In both our English genius is expreft, 

Lofty and bold, but negligently dreft. Waller. 

in comely figure rang’d my Jewels fhone, 

Or negligently plac`d for thee alone. 
2e Wich fcorniul inattention. 

To NEGOTIATE. w. n. [negocier, French ; 
from negotium, Latin.) To have inter- 
courfe of bufinefs ; to traffick; to treat: 
whether of public affairs, or private 
matters. > 

Have you any comniiffion from your lord to ne- 
gotiate with my face? Shake[peare. 

She was a bufy negotiating woman, and in her 
withdrawing chamber had the fortunate confpiracy 
for the king againit king Richard been hatched. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

It is a common error in negociating ; whereas men 
have many reafons to perfuade, they ftrive to ufe 
them all at once, which weakeneth them. Bacon. 

‘They that received the talents to negotiate with, 
did ali of them, except one, make pront of them. 

Hammond. 

A fteward to embezzle thcfe goods he under- 
takes to manage ; an embaffador to betray his prince 
for whom he thould n:gotiare ; are crimes that double 
their malignity from the quality of the actors. 

Decay of Picty. 

J can difcover none of thefe intercourfes and ne- 
gotiations, unicfs that Luther ncgoriared with a black 
boar. Atterbury, 

NEGOTIATION. n. f. [megociation,. Fr. ; 
from negotiate.} Treaty of bulinefs, 
whether publick or private. 

Oil is Now, {mooth, and folid ; fo are Spaniards 
obferved to be in their motion: ‘Though it be a 
queftion yet unrefolved, whether their afte¢é.ed gra- 
vity and flownefs in their scgotiatiom have tended 
more to their prejudice or advantage. Howard. 

They ceafed not from all worldiy labour and ne- 
fotiaticn. White. 

NEGOTIA TOR. n. f. [negociateur, French; 
from xegotiate.] One employed to treat 
with otners. 


Prior. 


NEI 


Thofe who have defended the proceedings of our 
negotiators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon 
their zeal in endeavouring to work the French up 
to their demands ; but fay nothing to juftify thofe 
demands. Swifte 

NEGRO. n. f. [Spanish ; negre, French. ¥ 
A blackmoore. | 

Negroes tranfptanted into cold and’ flegmatic ha- 
bitations, continue their hue in themfelves and 
their generations. Browne 

Neir. 2./. [néf, Iflandick ; neef, Scot- 
tih.] Fit. Jt is likewife written neaf. 

Sweet knight, I kifs thy neif.  Shakefpearee 

To Ne1GcH. v. n. [hnzzan, Saxon; negen, 
Dutch.] To utter the voice of a horfe 
or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing louds 
Shakefpearee 
They were as fed horfes, every one neighed. 
Fercmiab, v. Bo 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with fhrill neigbings fill the neighbouring plain. 
Drydene 

The gen'rous horfe, that nobly wild, 

Weighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smithe. 


NEIGH. 2. /. [from the verb.] The 
voice of an horfe. 

It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the 
bidding of monarch, and his countenance enforces 
homage. Shake/peares 

NEIGHBOUR. 2. /. [nexebup, Saxon. ] 
I. One who lives near to another. 

He fent fuch an addition of foot, as he could 

draw out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garrifons. 
Clarendon 

A kid fometimes for feftivals he flew, 

The choicer part was his fick ncizbbour'sdues Hartes 


2. One who lives in familiarity with an- 
other; a word of civility. 

Matters, my good friends, mine honeft reighdoursy. 
Will you undo yourfelves ? Shakefpeare’s Macbetbe- 

3. Any thing next or near. 

This man thall fet me packing ; 

I'll lug the guts into the weigbbour room. Soake/pe 
4. Intimate; confidant. 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
No more thall be the neighbour to my counfels. 
Shakefpearee- 
şə [In divinity.] One partaking of the 
fame nature, and therefore entitled to 
good offices. 

Sins againft men are injuries; hurts, loffes, and) 
damages whereby our acighbdour is in his dignity, 
life, chaftity, wealth, good name, or any way juftly 
offended, or by us hindred. Perkinse- 

The gofpel allows no fuch. term as a ftranger ; 
makes every man my neighbour. Spratt’s Sermonss. 

You fhould always change and alter your ine 
tercefions, according as the needs and necefiities: 
of your neighbours or acquaintance feem to require. 

Laie 
To Neicuaour. v. æ. [from the noun. ]. 
1. To adjourn-to; to confine on. 

Wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Neighbour'd by fruit of bafer quality. Shake/pe- 
Give me thy hand, 

Be pilot to me, and thy. plaees fhall ~ 

Still neighbour mine. Shakefpeare’s Winter`s Tale. 

Thefe grow on the le:furely afcending hills thag 
neigbLour the hore. Sandys's Furney. 

‘Things nigh equivalent and reigblouring value, 
By lot are parted. Beton. 

2. ‘To.acquaint with; to make near to. 

That being of fo young days brought upwith him,.. 

And fince fo neighbour’d to his youth and "haviour, 
Shakefprarcs 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 2. /. [from neighbour. y 


1. Place adjoining, 


One 


NEO 


One in the neighbeurberd mortally fick of the 
{mall -pox, defiring the doftor to come to him. Fell. 
` l could not beur 
To leave thee in theineigbtourbocd of death; 
But ficw in all the hafte of love to find thee. Addif. 
2. State of being near each other. 
Confider feveral ftates in a mzizghbourbced z in order 
to preferve peace between these ftates, it is nccef- 
fary they fhou'd be formed int» a balance. Swift. 
3. Vhofe that live within reach of com- 
munication. 
How ill mean neighbourkood your genius fuits ? 
To live like Adam ‘midft an herd of brutes! Harte. 
Net GuBourty. adj. [from neighbour.) 
Becoming a neighvour ; kind; civil. 
The Scottith lord ‘hath a neigkbourly charity in 
him ; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Eng- 
Ui thman, and fwore he would pay when he was able. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
The Woodhbersy fo nigh, and neigbbourly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. Drayton. 
He fteals my cuftomers; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return; judge if this be neigbscurly 
dealing. Arbuthnot. 
NerGuBourty. adv. [from neighbour. | 
With focial civility. 
NEITHER. conjunt. [napSen, Saxon, 
ne either. | 
t. Noteither. A particle afed in the frf 
branch of a negative ientence, and an- 
{wered by zor. 
Fight .ncither with {mall nor great, fave only with 
the king. 1 Kings, xxii. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any fo- 
reign merchandife, or inquifitive after the lives and 
tortunes of their neighbours. Heylyn. 


2. [tis fometimes the fecond branch of a 


negative or prohibition to any fentence. 
Ye thall nor eat of it, xcitber thall ye touch it. 
 Genefis, iii. 3- 

This commandment ftandeth nor for a cypher, 
neither is it read and expounded in vain among 
Chriftians. White. 

3. Sometimes at the end of a fentence it 
follows as a negative; and though not 
very grammatically, yet emphatically, 

_ after another negative; in old Englith 
two negatives denied. 

If it be thought that it is the greatnefs of dif- 
tance, whereby the found cannot be heard ; we fee 
that lightnings and corufcations, near at hand, 
yield no found neither. Paccn. 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought innate, ‘till they come to the ufe of reafon, 
nor then nvithcr. Lecke. 

NEITHER. fronoun. Notcither; nor one 
nor other, ? 

Ee n itker loves, 

Nor either cares for him. 

Which of them fhall I take ? 
Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy'd 
If both iemain alive. © Shake'peare’s King Lear. 

The. balance, by a propenfity to cither fide, in- 
clined to nvitker. Fell. 

Suffice it that he’s dead; all wrongs die with him : 
Thus I abfolve myfelf, and excufe him, 

Who fav'd my-Jife and honour, but praife neither. 
. f Dixden. 

Experience makes us fenfible: of both, though 

our rarrow underitandings can comprehend neither. 
Locke. 

They lived with the friendthip and equaiity of 
brethren, neither lord, ncither lave co his brother ; 
bur independent of each other. Locke. 

Ne’nuPHar. z. f. [aymphea, Latin.] 
Water lily, or water rofe. r 

Neopryte. n. f. [xeo] hyte, French; x3; 
and pua.) Une regenerated ; a convert. 

NEOTE RICK. adj. [xeotericus, Lat.] Mo- 
dern; novel ; lace. 


f 


S batefpeare. 


NER 


We aze not to be guided either by the mifreports 
of fome ancients, or the capricio'’s of one or two 
ncorericks. Grew. 

Ner. a. f. [nepeta, Latin.] An herb, 
NE'PENTHE. n. f. [>à and viO.) A 
drug that drives away all pains. 

There where no paflion, pride, or hame tranfport, 
Lull'd with the fweet nepenthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends difgrace, 
Once break their reft, nor ftir them from their 


place. Pope. 
NE’PHEW. an. /. [nepos, Latin; neveu, 
French. ]} 


r. The fon of a brother or fifter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove; 

My brighteft nephew, and whom beft Llove. Dryden. 

I afk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, the grandfon by a daughter, hath a right 
before a nephew by a brother ? Locke. 

z. The grardfon. Ouc of ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publithed, thofe 
words of the nephew of Jefus do plainly fignify, 
after that my grandfather Jefus had given himfelf 
to the reading of the law and the prophets, and 
other books of our fathers, and had gotten therein 
fufficient judgment, he propofed alfo to write fome- 
thing pertaining to learning and wifdom. Hooker. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eafe, 
And for his hatching nephews fmooths the feas, 
Dryden. 
3. Defcendant, however diftant. Out-of 
ufe. 

All the fons of 'thefe five brethren reign'd 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defcents the crown retain'd. 

Spenfer. 
NeEPuRI' TICK. adj. [rQpilix@ 5 nefphretique, 

French. | 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

2. Troubled with the ftone. 

The diet of nepbritic perfons ought to be oppo- 
fite to the alkalefcent nature of the falts in their 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

3- Good againft the ftone. 

The nepbritic tone is commonly of an uniform 
dufky green; but fome famples I have feen of it 
that are variegated with white, black, and fome- 
times yellow. We:dward. 

Ne’porism. n. f. [nepoti/me, French; 
nefos, Latin.) Fondnefs for nephews. 

To this humour of nepctifm Rome owes its pre- 
fent fplendor ; for it would have been impoffible to 
have furnifhed out fo many glorious palaces with 
fuch a profufion of pi€tures and itatues, had not 
the riches of the people fallen into different fami- 
lies. Addifun. 

NERVE. n./. [nervus, Latin; nerf, Fr.) 
1. The organs of fenfation paffing from 
the brain to all parts of the body. 

The n*rvcs do ordinarily accompany the arteries 
through all the body ; they have alfo blood veffels, 
as the other parts of the body. Wherever any 
nerve fends out a branch, or receives one from 
another, or where two nerves join together, there is 
generally a ganglio or plexus. l Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear ; 
Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

. It is ufed by the poets for fnew or ten- 
don. 


GS 


If equal powres 
Thou wouldft inflame, amids my nerves, as then 
I could encounter. with three hundred men. Chasn:an. 
Strong Thary{med difcharged a fpeeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pope. 
Ne’rvevess. adj. [from nerve.] With- 
out ftrengeh. : 
There funk Thalia, nervslefs,: faint and dead, 
Had not her Biter Satire held her head. ) Dumciad. 


NES 


Ne’rvous. adj. [mervofus, Latin. ] v 
1. Well trung; itrong; vigorous. . 
What nervous arms he boatts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn‘d. 
z. Relating tothe nerves; having the feat 
in the nerves. 
The venal torrent, murm‘ring from afar, 5 
Whifper’d no peace to calm this mervous war 3 
And Philomel, «the fizen of the plain, 
Sung foporific unifons in vain. Harte. 
3. [In medical canc.] Having weak or 
dileafed nerves. 
Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Cheynee 
Ne’rvy. adj. [from nerve.) Strong; vi- 
orous. Not in ufe. 
Death that dark fpirit, in his acrevy arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 
Shake/peare. 
Ne’science. n. f. [from nefcio, Latin.) 
Ignorance; the ftate of not knowing. * 


Many of the moft accomplifhed wits of all ages, ~ 


have refolved their knowledge into Socrates his fum 
total, and after all their pains in queft of fcience, 
have fat down in a profeffed nefcience. Glanville. 

Nesu. adj. (nerc, Saxon.] Soft; ten- 
der; eafily hurt. Skinner. 

Ness. 

1. A termination added to an adjective to 
change it into a fubftantive, denoting 
flate or quality: as, poifonous, poifonouf- 
ne/s; turbid, turbidne/s; lovely, loveliness : 
from nirre, Saxon. 

2. The termination of many names of 
places where there is a headland or pro- 
montory; from neye, Saxon; a nofe of 
land, or headland. 

NEST. 2. /. [neyz, Saxon.] 
1. The bed formed by the bird for incuba-- 
tion and feeding her young. 

If a bird's nef chance to be before thee in the 
way, thou fhalt not take the dam with the young. - 

Deuteronomy, xxii. 66 

Th’ example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poct, Cowley, mark, 

Above the fkies let thy proud mufick found, ` 
Thy humble ncf build on the ground. Coculeye 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only 
afford a nefi and aliment for the eggs and young of 
thofe infects he admitted. Bentley, 

3. An abode ; place of refidence ; a re- 
ceptacla, Generally in a bad fenfe: 
as, a nef? of rogues and thieves.. 

Come from that nef 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleep. Shakefp. 

4. A warm Clofe habitation, generally in 
contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto 
them, will neither, for zcal of religion, nor wine 
ning fouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm 
nefis. Spenfere 

5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or re- 
pofitories. 

To Nest. v. n. [from the noun.] . To 
build nefts. 

The cedar ftretchied his branches as far as the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of birds reftcd 
within his leaves. Hesvel. 

Ne’stecc.n f. [nel and egg.] An egg 
left in the nek to keep the hen-froin 
forfakiog it. | , 

Books and money laid for thew, 
Like mfiegzs, t} make clients lay. 

To NesrLe. wv. no {from nif.) ‘ko 
fettle ; to harbour; to ‘lie clole and 


fnug, asia bird in her nef. a 


Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrong 
plice 


Pope's Ody fey. , 


Haudilrase 


NET 


placa of the wild country, and there neffle ‘till fuc- 
z Cours came. : Bacon. 
A cock got into a ftable was nef/ing in the ftraw 
among the horfes. L’Eftrange. 
The king's fifher wonts commonly by the water- 
' fide, andincfles in hollow banks. L’Efirange. 
Fluce’ring there they 2¢?/: near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own. Dryden. 
The toonis ftiowed wita feveral piants, among 
. which the {nails ne//: all clf®awvinter. Addifen. 
sa Mark where the thy dire€tcrs crcep, 
» Nor,to the hore approach too nign; 
The monfters reffle in the deep, 
~ To feize you in your paffing by. . Swift's Mifcell. 
To NE'stTLE. v.a. 
I. To houle, asin a nett, 
- Poor heart ! 
That labour'ft yet to nzf/e thee, 
~* Thou think ft by hov’ring hcre to get a part, 
Ina forbidden or forbidding tree. Donne. 
+ ~ Cupid found a downy bed, 
And reid in his little head. 
2. To cherifh, as a bird her young. 
 * This Ithacus, fo highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her sand is ever in his deeds : 
* She, like his mother, refiles him. Chapmans Iviad. 
Nestrinc. m/t [from nefle.] A bird 
juft taken out of the neit. 
NeT., 2. /. [nati, Gothick ; nez, Saxon ] 
» 1. A texture woven with large interitices 
. or methes, ufed commonly as a fnare 
for. animals. 

- Poor bird! thoud’ft never fear the zet, nor lime, 
_ The pitfail nor the gin. = Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a bird 

in a net, but cannot at all eafe our trouble. Taylor. 

2. Any thing made with interftitial va- 
culties. ‘ 

He made re’s of chequered work for the chapiters 

upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, vile 17. 

"The vegetative tribes, 

Wrapt in afilmy re’, and clad with leaves. Thomfin. 
NETHER. adj. [neoSep, Saxon ; neder, 
= Dutch. It has the form of a compara- 
` tive, but is never ufed in exprefled, but 

' only in implied comparifon ; for we fay 
g the wether part, but never fay this part 


~ 


J 
Prior. 


ad 
- 


= in ufe, though it feems comprifed in 
= the word beneath. Nether is not now 
much in ufe.] 
1. Lower; not upper. 
| No man fhall take the nerber or the upper mill- 
___ Stone to pledge ; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge. 
Deuteronomy, xxiv. 6. 
= In his pi€ture are two principal errors, the one 
__ in the complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, 
A “which commonly they draw with a full and ne: ber 
g » great lip. Peacham. 
ts This odious offspring, 
Ly, ee own begotten, breaking violent way 
‘Tore through my entrails; that with fear and pain 
Diftorted, all my nether fhape thus grew 
_ Transform’'d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The upper part whereof was whey, 
_ The nether, orange mix'd with grey. — Hludibras. 
. A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
“With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. 
x : , Rofcommon. 


As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
T And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 
Shou’d gape immenfe, and ruthing down o’erwhelm 
_ thisnetber ball. Dryden. 

Two poles turn round the globe ; 

The Arft fublime in heaven, the laft is whirl’d 

Below the regions of the nerber world. Dryden. 

, Being in a lower place. 

This thews You are above, 

You juftices, that thefe our rether crimes, 

Bo fpcetily can venge, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


4 


3. Infernal ; belonging to the regtons be- 


Ne raermost. adj. [fuperl. cf nether. ] 


Ne‘t1ixc. a. fA reticulated piece of 


NE'PTLE, 2. f. [nevel, Saxon.] .A 


To Ne Tre. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To 


Ne’rwork. ». f. [act and work.}, Any 


_ As nether than that, nor is any pofitive | 


NEV 


Numberlefs were thofe bad angels, feen 
Hov’ring on wing under the cope of heil, 
*T wixt upper, netber, and furrounding fires. Milton. 


low. 
No lefs defire 
To found this n:rber empire, which might rile, 
In emulation, oppofite to heav'n. Milton. 
The gods with hate beheld the zerber fíky, 
The gholts repine. Dryden's 7Encid. 


Lowett. 
Great is thy merçy toward me, and thou haft 
delivered my foul from the nerbermff heil. Pjaimse 
Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 
Or fpirit, of the nethermzf? abyfs 
Might in that noite refide. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
All that can be faid of a liar lodged in the very 
ne‘bermfi hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 
` could prepare any place worfe than hell for Gnners, 
hell itfelt would be too good for him. | —- Scurtb. 
Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipfe of the fun was 
after the manner of a boat, when the concave, as 
to our fight, appears uppermoft, and the ccnvex 
netbermofte Keil agair? Burret. 


work. 


tinging herb well known. 
The ftrawberry grows underneath the actele. Shak. 
Some fo like to thorns and netr/cs live, 
That none for them can, when they perith, grieve. 
aller. 


fting ; to irritate; to provoke. | 
The princes were fo nettled at the fcandal of this 
affront, that every man took it to himfelf. L’Efir. 
Although at every part of the Apoftles difcourfe 
fome of them might be uneafy and nettled, yet a 
moderate filence and attention was fill obferved. 
Bentley. 


thing reticulated or decuffated, at equal 
diftances, with interftices between the 
interfetions. 
Nor any {kill'd in workmanfhip embofs'd ; 
Nor any fkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine; 
Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare, 
With this fo curious network to compare. Spenfere 
A large cavity in the finciput was filled with 
ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in 
a curious piece of network. Addifon. 
Whoever contemplates with becoming attention 
this.curious and wonderful nez- work of veins, muft 
be tranfported with admiration. Blackmore. 
NEVER. adv. [ne ever, næppe, Saxon ; 
ne eene, not ever. | 
1, At no time. 
Never, alas, the dreadful name 
That fuels the infernal flame. Cowley. 
Never any thing was fo unbred’ as that odious 
man. Congreve. 
By its own force deftroy'd, fruition ccas'd, 
And:always weary'd, I was never pleas'd. Prior. 
Death ftilldraws nearer, neucr [eeming near. Pope. 
2. It-is ufed in a form of fpeech handed 
down by the beft writers, but lately ac- 
cufed, I think, with juftice, of folecifm : 
as, be is miffaken though never fo wife. 
Wis now maintained, that propriety re- 
quires it to be expreffed thus, be is mif- 
taken though ever fo wife; that is, be is 
miflaken how wife foever he be. The 
common mode can only be defended by 
fupplying a very harfh and unprecedent 
ed elliphs ; be is miffaken though fo wife, 
as never was any: fuch however is the 
common uf¢ of the word amongit the 
bef authors. 


NEU 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their affections begin to be alien- 
ated, a fmall thing perfuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hooker. 
Alk me never fo much dowry and pift, and I 
will give according as ye fhail jay. Cencfise 
In a living creature, though newer fo great, the 
fenfe and the affects of any one part of the body, 
inftantly make a tranfcurfion throughout the whole 
body. ) Bacon. 
They deftroyed all, were it never fo pleafant, 
within a mile of the town. <nollese 
_ Death may be fudden to him, though it comes by 
never {o flow degrees. Duty of Man. 

He that futs his eyes again(t a fmail light, 
would not be brought to fee that which he had no 
mind to fee, let it be placed in never fo clear a 
light, and never f near him. Atterbury. 

That prince whom you efpoufe, although never 
fo vigoroufly, is the principal in war, you but a'fe- 
cond. Swift. 

3- In no degree. 

Whofoever has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man’s head, and yet fec niver 
the worfe. South. 

4. Ít feems in fome phrafes to have the 
fenfe of an adjective. Not any; but 
in reality it is not ever. 

He anfwered him to never a word, infomuch that 
the governour marvelled. Mattkew, xxvii. 14. 


5. dt as much ufed in compofition: as, 


never-ending, having no end; of which 
{ome examples are fubjoined. 

Nature affureth us by zever-failing experience, 
and reafon by infallible demonftration, that our 
times upon the earth have neither certainty nos 


. durability. Raleigh. 
But a fmooth and ftedfaft mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm-defires, 
Hearts with equal love combin’d, 
Kindle never-dying fires. Carew. 


Ye myrtles brown, with ivy sever-fear, i 
I come to pluck your berries haríh and crude. Miles 

Your never-failing {word made war to ceafe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace. Waller 

So corn in fields, and in the garden flow'rs, 
Revive and raife themfelves with mod'rate fhow'rs ; 
But over-charg'd with never-ceafing rain, 
Become too moift. 

Our heroes of the former days 
Deferv'd and gain’d their never-fading bays. 

. Rofecmmon. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with newer-fading bays. Dryd. 

Leucippus, with his never-erring dart. Drydens 

Farewel, ye never -opening gates. Dryden. 

He to queoch his drought fo much inclin‘d, 
May {nowy fields and nitrous paftures find ; 
Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d, 

And be refiefh'd with ncver-wafting food. 
Blackmores 

Norton hung down his sever-blufhing head, 
And all was huih'd, as folly’s felf lay dead. Popes 

What the weak head with ftrongeft bias rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fvols. Pope. 

Thy bufy mever-meaning face, 

Thy {crew'd up front, thy ftate grimace. Swift. 
NEVERTHELESS. adv. [never the Je/s.] 
Notwithftanding that. 

They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the 
church of Rome as contain in them nothing which 
is not of itfelf agrecable to the word of God, ought 
neverthele{s to he abolithed. Hocker. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our thips 
ready to depart; nevertbelefs the admiral, with fuch 
fhips only as could fuddenly be put in readine(s, 
made forth towards them. Bacon, 

Creation muft needs infer providence ; and God’s 
making the world, irrefragably proves that he go- 
verns it too ; “or that a being of a dependent nature 
remains neverthelefs independent. upon him in that 
refpet. South. 

Nev rotocy. 2. f [nop and aye.) A 
defcription of the nerves. 
Neu‘roromy. 


Waller. 


i 


NEW 


Nev’roromy. n. fA [ndp and sius] 
The anatomy of the nerves. 

NEUTER, aaj. [neuser, Latin; neutre, 

French. ] 

1. Indifferent; not engaged on either fide. 

The general divifion of the Britifh nation is | 
into whigs and tories; there being very few, if any, 
who ftand nexter in’ the difpute, without ranging 
themfelves under one of thefe denominations. 

Addifon's Freebolder. | 

z. [In grammar.] A noun that implies 
no fex. 

The adjeCtives are neuter, and animal muft be 
under{ftood to make it grammar. Dryden. 

A’ verb neuter it that which fignifies neither 
action nor paffion, but fome ftate or condition of 
being ; as, fedeo, I fit. Clarke. 

Neu ter, n.f. One indifferent and un- 
engaged. 

The learned heathens may be looked upon as neu- 
¢ers in. the matter, when all thefe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had lèft the in- 
terpretation of them indifferent. Addifon. 

NEUTRAL. adj. (neutral, French. ] 

i. Indifferent; not acting; not engaged 
on either fide. 

Who can be wife, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and mestral, in a moment? Noman. Shak. 

He no fooner heard that King Henry was fettled | 
by his vi€tory, but forthwith he fent ambaffadors | 
unto him, to pray that he would ftand neutral. 

Bacon's Henry VII. | 

The allies may be fupplied for money, from Den- | 
mark and other neutral ftates. Addijon on the War. 

2. Indifferent; neither good nor bad. 

Some things good, and fome things ill do feem, 
And neutral fome, in her fantafticeye. Davies. 

3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are 
called neutral. Arbuthnot. 

Neu’ tra. n.f- One who does not act 
nor engage on either fide. 

The treacherous who have mifled others, and 
the neutrals and the falfe-hearted friends and fol- 
Jowers, who have ftarted afide like a broken bow, 
are to be noted. Bacon. 

NEUTRALITY. 2. f. (neutralité, French. ] 

1. A ftate of indifference ; of neither 
friendfhip nor hoftility. 

Men who poffefs a ftate of neutrality in times of 
publick danger, defert the intereft of their fellow- 
fubjects. Addifon. 

The king, late griefs revolving-in his mind, 
Thefe reafons for neutrality afign'd. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to neutrality are juttly exploded, 
only intending the fafety and eafe of a few indivi- 
duals, while the publick is embroiled. This was 
the opinion and practice of the latter Cato. Swift. 

2. A ftate between good and evil. 

There is no health, phyficians fay, that we 

_ At bef enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

Nev’ TRALLY. adv. [from neutral.) In- 
differently ; on either part. 

NEW. adj. [newyd, Welfh; neop, Saxon; 
neuf, French. } 

1. Notold ; frefh; lately produced, made, 
or had; novel. New is ufed of things, 
and yourg of perfons. 

What's the newef grief ?— 

—That of an hour's age doth hifs the fpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. Sbhakc/p. Macbeth. 
2. Not being before. 

/ Do not all men complain how little we know, 
and how much ia fill unknown ? And can we ever 
know more, unlefs fomething zew be difcovered ? 

Burnet. 

g. Modern ; of the prefent time. 

Whoever converfes much among old books, will 
be fomething hard to pleafe among new. Temple. 

4. Diferent from the former. 


| New. adv. 


NEW 


Steadfattly purpofing to lead anew life. 

. Common Prayer. 
5s. Not antiquated ; having the effect of 
novelty. 

Their names infcrib’d unnumber'd ages paft, 
From time's firft birth, with time itfelf shall lat ; 
Thefe ever new, nor fubje& to decays, 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 
—- Pope. 


6. Not habituated ; not familiar. 


Such affemblies, though had for religion's fake, 
may ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch as privily 
will instil their poifon into neto minds. Hooker. 

Seiz'd with wonder and delight, 

Gaz'd ail around me, new: to the tranfporting fight. 
Dryden. 

Twelve mules, a {trong laborious race, 

New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. Popes 


7. Renovated; repaired, fo as to recover 
the frit ftate. P 


Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, 

fat, and almoft new. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
8. Frefh after any thing. 

Nor dare we truft fo foft a meflfenger, 

New from her ficknefs to that northern air. Dryd. 
g. Not of ancient extraction. 

A fuperior capacity for bufinefs, and a more ex- 
tenfive knowledge, are fteps by which a mew man 
often mounts to favour, and outthines the reft of 
his contemporaries. Addifon. 

This is, I think, only ufed 
in compofition for newly, which the fol- 
lowing examples may explain. 

As foon as the had written them, a new fwarm 
of thoughts ftinging her mind, fhe was ready with 
her foot to give the mequ-burn letters both to death 
and burial. : Sidney. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, nei- 
ther would reject that to chufe this, were it not for 
fome new-grown occafion, making that which hath 
been better worie. Hooker. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 
Forelifting up aloft his {peckled breatt, 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
As for great joyance of his xew-come guelt. 
Spenfer. 
Your matter’s lines 
Are full of mcw-found oaths; which he will break 
As cafily as I do tear this paper. Shakcfpeare. 

Will you with thofe infirmities the owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curfe, and ftranger'd with our 
oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Leit by a multitude 
The new-heal'd wound of malice fhould break out. 
Shakejpeare. 

Now hath my foul brought forth her prodigy, 
And I a gafping, new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join’d. Shak. 

He faw heav'n bloffom with a new-born light, 
On which, as on a glorious ftranger gaz'd 
The golden eyes of night; whofe beams made 

bright 
The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd, 
Nor afk'd leave of the fun, by day as night. 
Crafpaw. 

I've feen the morning's lovely ray 

Hover o'er the new-born day ; 

With rofy wings fo richly bright, 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night, 
When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fcoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night 


To blot the newly bloffom’'d light. Crafhaw. 


Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves. together» 


fow'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thofe midd!e parts ;. that this new-comer hame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Their father’s ftate, 
And new-entrufted {ceptre. Milton. 
The neqw-created world, which fame in heav'n 


Long had foretold. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


NEW 


. His evil Pe i 
Thou ufelt, and from thence create more 900d"; 
Witne(s this new-made world, another heavin. 

$ Ailton: 
All clad in livelieft colours, freth and fair 
As the bright flowers chat crown'd their brighter 
hair ; 
All in that new-blown age which does infpire 
Warmth in themfelves, in their beholders fire. 
Cowley. 
If it could, yet that it thould always run them 
into fuch a machine as is already extant, and not 
often into fome new-fathioned one, fuch as was 
never feen before, no reafon can be affigned or ima- 
gined. Ray cn the Creation. 
‘This Engtith edition is not fo properly a tranfla- 
tion, as a new compofition, there being feveral ad- 
ditional chapters in it, and feveral new-moulded. 
Burnet’s T beory. 
New-found lands accrue to the prince whofe 
fubjet makes the firft difcovery- Burnet’s Theory. 
Let this be nature's frailty, or hex fate, 
Or Ifgrim’s counfel, her zew-chofen mate. Dryden. 
Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, - 
As new-born Pallas did the gods furprife ; p 
When fpringing forth from Jove’s rew-clohing 
wound, i 
She ftrack the warlike fpear into the ground. Dryd. 
A bird new -made, about the banks the plies, 
Not far from hore, and ‘Nort excurfions'trics. Dryd. 
Our houfe has fent to-day l 
T° infure our new-built veffel, call'd a play. Dryd» 
Then curds and cream, 

And new-laid eggs, which Baucis’ bufy care 
Turn‘d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryden. 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-fathion’d chair. 

Pr s Dryden. 
A new-form'd faétion does your power oppofe, 
The Gizht's confus'd, and all who met were foes. 
Y Dryden. 
If thou ken’ft from far r 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled ftar 5 
If any fparkles from the reft more bright, 
"Tis the that fhines in that propitious lighte Dryd. 
If we confider new -born children, we fhall have 
little reafon to think that they bring many ideas 
into the world with them. Locke. 
Drummers with vellom-thunder thake the pile, 
To greet the new-made bride. Gay's Trivias 
Ah Blouzelind! I love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the xew-fallen pee 
aye 
The proétor exhibits his proxy from the dean 
and_chapter, and prefents the wew-ele&ed bifhop to 
the vicar-general. Ayliffe. 
The new:fallen. young here bleating for their 
dams, 
The larger here, and there the leffer lambs. “Pop: 
Learn all the new-fathion words and oaths. 


Swift. 


NEwra NGLED. aaj. [mew and fangle.] 


Formed with vain or foolifh love of no- 
velty. | 
At Chriftmas I no more defire a rofe, 
Than with a fnow in May’s nezufangled thows ; 
But like of each thing, that in feafon grows. 
Sbakcfpeare. 
Thofe charities are not necufangled devices of 
yefterday, but are moft of them as old as the re- 
formation. Ai terburye 


NEWPA’NGLEDNESS.] n. /. [from new- . 
NEWFA NGLENESS» 


fangled.) Vain 
and foolifh love of novelty. 

So to new fanglenefs both of manner, apparel, and 
each thing elfe, by the cuftom of felf-guilty evil, 
glad to change though often for a worfe. Sidney. 

Yet he them in newufanglednefs did pafs. Hubbard. 

The women would be loth to come behind the 
fathion in necefanglednefs of the manner, if not in 
coftlinefs of the matter. Carewe 


Ne we. 2./. 
1, The compafs round which the ftaireafe 


is carried, 
Let 


NEW 


Let the fairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair 


Spen newel, and finely failed in. Bacon. 
2. Novelty. Spenfer. 
Ne’winc. n.f [from new.] Yek or 


barm. 
Ne'wLY. adv. [from new.] 
1. Frethly ; lately. 
Her breath indeed thofe hands have nevu/y ftopp’d. 
Shakefpeare. 
‘They newly-learned by th king's example, that 
‘attainders do not interrupt the conveying of title to 


the crown. Bacon. 
Her Jips were red, and one was thia, 
__ Compar'd to that was next her chin ; 
Some bee had ftung it newly. Suckling. 


A He rubb'd it o'er with new/y gather'd mint. Dryd. 
2. In a manner different from the former. 
Such is the power of that {weet paffion, 
That it all fordid bafenefs doth repel, 
And the refined mind doth newly fafhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenfer’s Hymr cn Love. 
3. In a manner not exifting before. 
Newness. 2. /. [from mew. | 
1. Frefhnefs; latenefs; recentnefs; ftate 


of being lately produced. 
Their ftories, if they had been preferved, and 

‘what elfe was performed in that necnefs of the 

world, there could nothing of more delight have 

been left to pofterity. Raleigh. 
; In thefe difturbances, 

And newznefs of a wav'ring government, 

T' avenge them of their former grievances. Daniel. 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of 
his Cæfar was in its newnfs, and the government 
but juft made eafy to his conquered people. Dryd. 

z. Novelty; unacquaintance. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to 
ftile, they have the authority of years, and out of 
their intermifon do win to themfelves a kind of 
grace like newne/s. Ben Fenfon. 


. Newnefs in great matters, was a worthy enter- 
tainmenk for a mind; it was an high tafte, fit for 
the relish. South. 


3. Something lately produced. 
There are fome newneffes of Englith, tranflated 
‘from the beauties of modern tongues, as well as 
from the elegancies of the Latin ; and here and 
there fome old words are {pripkled, which, for their 
‘fignificance and found, deferved not tobe antiquated. 
Dryden. 
4. Innovation ; late change. 
Away, my friends, new flight; 
And happy newnefs thatintends old right. Shake/. 
= %. Want of practice. 
E His device was to come without any device, all 
in white like a new knight, but fo new as his zew- 
nefs fhamed moft of the others long exercife. Sidney. 
NEWS. 2. / without the fingular, unlefs 
» it be confidered as fingular ; Milton has 
joined it with a fingular verb. [from 
new ; nouvelles, French. ] 


a, Frefh account of any thing. 
' As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome 
noble pieces of fervice which he did, he heard. news 
of me. f Sidney. 
When Rhea heard thefe news, fhe fled ftom her 


< “hufband, to her brother Saturn. Raleigh. 
Evil zevs rides faft, while good news baits. 
`. Milten. 


With fuch amazement as weak mothers ufe, 
And frantick gefture, he receives the ncws. Waller. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and ncws. 


4 
= 


J Cczvley. 
Now the books, and now the bells, 
To edify the people; 
All our divinity is news, 
: „And ‘we have made of equal ufe 
The pulpit and the fteeple. Denbam. 


. And now our act the preacher tells, 


The amazing m2: of Charlcs at once was fpread, 
At önce the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead. 
$ ; I Vou. il. 


Dryden. 


NEX 


They have næers-gatherers and intelligeneers dif- 
tributed into their feveral walks, who bring in their 
refpective quotas; and make them acquainted with 
the difcourfe of the whole kingdom. = Speé#ator. 

2. Something not heard before. 

le is no nerus for the weak and poor to be a 

prey to the ttrong and rich. L'Eftrange. 
3. Papers which give an account of the 
tranfactions of the prefent times. 

Their papers, filled with a different party fpirit, 
divide the people into different fentiments, who ge- 
nerally contider rather the principles than the truth 
ot the news-writer. Addifon. 

Advertife both in every meews-paper; and let it 
not be your fault or mine, if our countrymen will 
not take warning. Swift. 

NEWS-MONGER. a. f. [mews and monger. | 
One that deals in news ; one whofe em- 
ployment it is to hear and to tell news. 

Many tales devis’d, 
Which oft the ear of greatnefs needs mutt hear, 
By {miling pick-thanks and bafe netus-mongers. 
Sbak¢peare. 

This was come as ajudgment upon him for lay- 
ing afide his father’s will, and turning ftockjobber, 
ncws-morger, and bufy body, meddling with other 
people's affairs. Arbuthnot. 

Newr. nif. [epete, Saxon. Neue, is 
fuppofed by Skinner to be contracted 
from an evet.) Eft; fmall lizard: they 
are {uppofed to be appropriated {ome to 
the land, and fome to the water: they 
are harmlefs. 

O thou! whofe felf-fame mettle, 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded neut, and eyelefs venom'd worm. Shak. 

Newrts and blind worms do no wrong; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefpeare. 

Such humidity is obferved in newts and water- 
lizards, efpecially if their’ kins be perforated or 
pricked. Brown. 

Ngew-Year’s-Girt. a. f. [meqw, year, and 
gift.) Prelent made on the firit day of 
the year. 

If 1 bê ferved fuch a trick, I'l have my brains 
taken out and buttered, and give them toa dog for 
a new-year's-gift. Shakelpeare. 

When he fat on the throne diftributing nerv- 

Jcar’s-gifts, he had his altar of incerfe by him, 
that before they received gifts they might caft a 
little incenfe into the fire; which all good chrif- 
tians refufed to do. Stilling fleet. 

NEXT. adj. [nexz, Saxon, by a colloquial 
change from nepyz,or nypyz, the fuper- 
lative of nep or nyp; zeef, Scottith. } 

1.'Neareft in place ; immediately fucceed- 
ing in order. 

Want fupplieth itfelf of what is next, and many 


times the sext way. Bacon. 
The queen already fat 

High on a golden bed ; her princely gueft 

Was next her fide, in order fat the refte Dryden. 


The next in place and punifhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden. 


2. Neareft in time. 
The good man warn'd us from his text, 
That none could tell whofe turn fhoutd be the nexe. 
Gay. 
3. Neareft in any gradation. 
if the king himfelf had ftaid at London, or, 
which had been the next beft, kept his court at 
"York, and fent the army on their proper errand, his 
enemies had been (peedily fubdued. Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man! at leaft your lays 
Are next to.his, and claim the fecond; praife. Dryd. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on 
as modifications of expanfion and dusation, the zexr 
thing to be confidered, is, how the mind comes by 
them. Locke. 
That's a difficulty next to impofiblee Rowe. 


NIC 


There, ble with health, with bufinefs unper- 
4 plext, 

This life we relith, and enfurethe next. Youngs 

Next. adv. Ac the time or turn imme- 
diately fucceeding. 

‘Th’ unwary nymph 
Defir’d of Jove, when next he fought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift. Addifon’s Ovid. 

Nias. 2. f. [néais, Fr.] Simple, filly, 
and foolifh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the nett, 
and not able to help ittelf; and hence nifey, a filly 
perfon. Bailey. 

NIB. '2. J. [neb, Saxon, the face; nebéde, 
Dutch, the bill. ] 

1. The bill or neck of a bird. See Nes. 

z. The point of any thing, generally of 
a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about 
other trees, with its end hanging downwards, tra- 
vellers cut the nib off it, and prefently a {pout of 
water runs out frum it as clear as cryftal. Derbam. 

N1'BBED. adj. [from zib.] Having a nib. 

Yo Ni BBLE. v. a. [from aih, the beak 
or mouth. ] 

1. To bite by little at a time; to eat 
flowly. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling theeps 
And flat meads thatch'd with ftover them to keep. 

Shakefpearte 

It is the rofe that bleeds, when he 
Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland. 

Had not he better have borne Wat's nibbling of 
his plants and roots now, than the huatfman’s cat- 
ing of him out of houfe and home? = LL’ Effranges 

Many there are who nibble without leave; 

But none, who are not born to tafte, furvive. 
Grarvillee 
2. To bite as a fih does the bait. 
The roving trout 
Greedily fucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious moat. 

To Ni'BBLE. wv. n. 

1. To bite at. 

As pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 

Shakelpearce 

They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 
Dryden. 

If you would be xibbling, here is a hand to ftay 
your itomach. Dryden's Don Sebaftiane 

This fith plunging himfelf in mud, and then lift- 
ing up his head a little, cafts out the ftring; which 
the little fithes taking for a worm, and ning at it, 
he immediately plucks them both in together. 

Grivu's Mufeume 

2. To carp at; to find fault with. 

Inftead of returning a full anfwer to my book, he 
manifcftly falls a nibbling at one fingle paffaze in it. 

r Tillotfone 

NIBBLER. #. /. [from ziġġle.] One that 
bites by little at a time, i 

NICE. adj. [neye, Saxon, foft.] 

1. Accurate in judgment to minute exact- 
nefs; fuperfluoufly exa@. . lt is often 
ufed to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nice? eye 


Gay e 


can find a fpot in. Sidney 
Nor be fo nice in tafte myfelf to know, 
If what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. Drydene 


Thus criticks, of lefs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, ‘not knowing, not exaét, but nice, 
Form fhort ideas, and offend in arts, 

As moft in manners, by a love to parts. 
Our author, happy in a judge fo nice, 
-Produc’d his play, and bege'd the knight's advice. 

Po Ce 

She is fo nice and critical in hrudi o 
fentible of the fmalleft error, that the maid is often 
forced to drefs and undsefs her daughters threc or 
four times a-day.  ° Law. 


B b . 2. Delicate; 


B Oplo 


NIC 


2. Delicate ;" fcrupuloufly and minutely 


cautious. i ; 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 

Of dearimports Shak:{peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Dear love! continue rice and chafe; 

For if yvu yield, you dome wrong ; 
Lec duller wits to love's.exd baie, 

J have enough to woo thee long. Denne. 
Of honour men at firit, like women nice. 

Raife maiden feruoles at unprattia’d vice. 

E. Halifax. 

Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant 

age, we ought not to be too nicsen examining it. 
` Bakir. 


3. Faftidious; fqueamifh. 
_ God hath here 
Varied his bounty fo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven; and to tafe, 
Think not fhal! be nice. Milton. 
4. Bafily injured ; delicate. 
With how much eafe is a young mufe,betray’d ? 
How nice the reputation of the maid?) Ryfcommcn. 
. Formed: with minute exactnels: 
Indulge me but in love, my other paffions 
Shall rife and fail by virtue's rice? ruies. Addin. 
6. Requiring fcrupulous exactne(s. 
Suppofing an injury done, itis a nice point to 
proportion the reparation to the degree of the indig- 
nity. L'Efirange. 

My progrefs in making this'nice and troublelome 

experiment, I have fet down more at large. Newton. 
7. Refined. | 

A nice and fubtle happinefs 1 fee 

Thou to thyfelf propofeft, in the choice 

Of thy affociates, Adam; and wilt tafte 

No pleafure, tho’ in pleaiure folitary. Milton. 
8. Having lucky hits. ‘This fignificatton 

is not in ufe. 

When my hours 

Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 

Of me for jefts. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleophtra. 
Q. To make’ Nice. To be fcrupulous; 

perhaps from faire le delicat. 

He that ftands upon a flipp’ry place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to ftay him ups Shake/p- 
Ni‘cery. adv. [from nice.) 
1, Accurately ; minutely; fcrupuloufly. 

Knaves in this plainnefs 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Skakelps King Lear. 

What mean thofe ladies which, as tho’ 

They were to take a clock to pieces, go 

So nicely about the bride? Deena 

He ought to ftudy the grammarof his own tongue, 
that he may underftand his own country-fpeech 
nicely, and {peak it properly. Locke. 

The next thing of which the dofes ought to be 
nicely de tetin are opiatese Arbutbrot on Coins. 

At nice’y carving thew thy wit 5 
But ne'er prefume to eat a bit. 

2. Delicately. 

The inconveniences attending the beft of govern- 
ments, we quickly feel, and are nicely fenfibleof the 
fhare that we bear in them. Atterbury. 

Ni‘ceness.n. f. [from nice] 
3. Accuracy; minute exadtnefs.: f 

Whcere’s now that labour’d nicenefs in thy drefs, 

Andall thofe arts that did the fpark exprefs? Dryd. 


2. Superfluous delicacy or-exaftnefs. 

A ftrange nicenefs were it in me torefrain that 
from the ears of a perfon teprefenting fo much 
worthinefs, which 1 am glad even to rocks and 
woods to utter. Sidney. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


_ Only fome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
With trifles, which the took for nicencfs more than 
Drayton. 


need. l 
Unlike the micenefs of our modern dames, 


Affected nymphs, with new affected names. -Dryd. 


Nor place them-where 


Roan crabs offend the niccne/s of their nofe. Dryd. 


Ni‘cety. n. f. [from nice. } 


1. Minute accuracy of thought. 


2. Accurate performance, or obfervance. 


3. Faftidious delicacy; fqueamiihnefs. 


4. Minute obfervation ; 


NIC 


Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only 
to literature, but wås the fame in all other parts of 
art. Pris. 


As for the workmanfhip of the old Roman pil- 
lard, the ancients Have not kept to the nic-ty of 
proportion dnd the rules of* ast fo much asthe mo- 
derns. Addin ow Italy. 


He them with fpeeches meet 

Does fair intreat } no courting nicety, 

But'fimple true, and eke unfeigned fweet. Spenfer. 
So love doth loath difdainful nicety. Spenjfer. 

punctilious dif- 
crimination ;*fubtilty. 

If reputation attend thefe conquefts, which de- 
pend on the finenefs and niceties of words, it is no 
wonder if the wit of men fo employed, fhould’per- 
plex and fubtilize the fignificationof founds. Lacke. 

His conclufions are not built upon any niceties, 
or folitary and uncommon appearances, but on the 
moft fimple and obvious circumftances of thefe ter- 
retrial bodies. Woodward. 

5. Delicate management ; cautious treat- 
ment. 

Love fuch nicety requires, 

Ore blaft will put out all his fires. 

6. Effeminate foftnefs. 

7. Niceties, in-the plural, is generally 
applied to dainties or delicacies: ‘in 
eating. 

Ni’cuar. 2.f. A plant. Miller. 

NICHE. n.f. [French.] A hollow in 
which a ftatue may be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white fone or mar- 
ble, fhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. Wotton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lares from the nicbes feize, 
If they be little images that pleafe. 

On the fouth a long majeftick race 
Of Egypt's priefts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large e(tates are well 
enough. qualified to read pamphlets againft religion 
and high flying; whereby they fill their miches, and 
carry themfelves through the world,with, that dig- 
nity which beft becomes a fenator and a fquire. 

Swifts Mifcel. 

NICK. 2. f- (nicke, Teutonick, -the 
twinkling of an eye.] 

1. Exa&t point of time at which there is 
neceffity or convenience. ` 

That great inftrument of ftate fuffered the fatal 
thread to be fpun out to that length for fome poli- 
tick. refpects, and thenito cut it offin the very nick. 

Howel's Vocal Foret. 

What in our watches that in us is found, 


Swift's Poems. 


Dryden. 


So to the height and nick we up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling. 
That trick, 
Had it come in the nicks ; 
Had touch'd us to the quick. Denbam. 
Though dame fortune feem to fmile, 
And leer upon him for a while: 
She’Heafter hew him in the nick i 
Of all his glories a dog trick. Hudibras. 
And fome with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 
Engrav'd in planetary nicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them’ ©’ 
Down from their orbs, ‘arreft and catch them.. 
;  Audibras. 
This nick of. time is the critical occafion for the 
Raining of a point. . L' Efirange. 
2. A notch-cut inany thing. [Corrupted 
from nock or notch. | 
3. A fcore;“# feckoning : from“ reckon- 


notched fticks... 


Launce his. man told me, 


| nicke 


To Nick. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


ings kept anciently upon’ tallies, or 


he lov’d her art of all 
Shatefpeare. 


NID 


4. A winning throw. [xiche, French, a lu- 


dicrous trick. } A 
Come, feven's the main, ~i 


| “Cries Ganymede ; the ufual trick 


Seven, flur a fix, eleven a nick. Priore, 


7 \ vs 
1. To hit; to couch luckily; to perform! 
by fome flight artifice ufed at the lucky 
moment. + i 
Is not the winding up of witnefs ~ aM 
A nicking more than half the bus’nefs? Hudibras. 
The juft Scafon of doing things muft be zick’d, 
and all accidents improved. L'Efirange- 
Take away paffion while it is predominant and 
afloat, and juft in the critical height of it, wick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may 
certainly over-rule it. ` Southe 
2. To cot in nicks or notches. 
His beard they have fing'd off with brands of fie 4 
And ever'as it blaz’d they threw on hm ` 
Great pails of puddied mire to quench the hair. 
My mafter preaches»patience, ‘and the while 
His man withciflats wickrhim likea fool.) Sake 
Breaks watchmen's heads; and chairmen’sglaffes,: 
And thence proceeds to. nicking lathes... » Priare 


3e- To fuit,. as tallies cut in nicks. 


Words nicking and refembling one another,’ are 
applicable to ditterent fignifications. Camdan. 


4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to dif-_ 
| ‘appoint by 


fome trick or unexpected 
turn. . T 
Why fhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have zick'd his captainfhip, at fuch a point. Shake 
NICKNAME. n.f. [mom de nique, Fr.) 
A name given in fcoff or contempt; a 
term of derifion; an opprobrious or 
contemptuous appellation. ~ 
The time was when men were had in price for 
learning; now letters only make men vie. He is 
upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a con- 
temptible nickrame. Ben Fonfon. 
My mortal enemy hath not only falfely fur~ 
mifed me to be ‘a feigned perfon, giving me rick- 
names, but alfo hath offered Jarge fums of money 
to corrupt the princes with whom I have been re- 
tained. Bacon's Henry VIL 
So long as her tongue was at liberty, there was 
not a word got from her, but the fame nickname in 
derifion. i L'Efirarges. 
To Nickname. va: To call by an op- 
probrious appellation. | 
You nickname virtue vice; oe hae 
For virtue's office never breaks men’s froth. Shak. 
Lefs. fem thefe facts which ‘treafons sickaame 
force; >- era © 
Than.fuch a fear’d:ability for moree ~- Déwbame™ 
To Ni cTaTEe. a. ae, [aios Latin. Jy To 
wink. a i j Haie say i 
There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes, which 
are. wanting in man ; as the feventh or fufpenfory 
mufcle of the eye, the #i?ating membrane, and thes 
ftrong-aponeurofes On the fides of the neck. Ray. 


Nive. n. J. [nidus, Lat.) A brood: as, 
a nideof pheafants. itis 5 ge 

NI DGET, : 2./., [corrupted, from, withing 
or-aiding. ‘Lhe opprobrious term, with 
which. tbe man,.was anciently „branded. 
whorefufed,to,come to the royal ftandar 
in times of exigency] A coward 5a 
daftard. 26 a! 


There wasvone true Englith»word of greater force 
than them allj nowiout of abl ufe jn ic Agninethe go: 
morethan abject, bafe-minded, fal{c-hearted, coward, 
Or nidger. Locgme ob a oe 9 tCamder. 

Nioirrca TION af Latdificatio, Lats] 
The aét of building neits. "m= m 

That place, and that method‘ of nidifitatton, ath 

abundantly anfwer the creature's occifions Di me 
“UNI DinG. 
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Ni‘pinxc. adj.[from nS, Saxon, vilenefs. ] 

Niding, an old Englith word fignifying abject, 
bafe-minded, falfe-hearted, coward or nidget. 

? Carcwe 
Ni’porous. adj. [nidoreux, from nidor-] 
Refembling the {meil or tafte of roalted 
fat. 

Incenfe and nidorevs {mells, fuch as of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to dif- 
pofe men to devotion; whieh they may do bya 
kind of contriftation of the fpirits, and partly alfo 
by heating and exalting them. Bacon. 

The figns of the funétions of the ftomachi being 
depraved, are eructations with the tafte of the ali- 
ment, acid, xidorofe, or fetid, refembling the tafte 
of rotten eggs- Arbuibnct. 

Nivorosity.2./. [from nidorous. |] Eruc- 

tation with the tafte of undigefted roaft- 
p - meat. 

The cure of this nidorofity is, by vomiting and 

purging. Floyer pn the Humcurs. 
Nipura Tion. n. f. [nidulor, Lat.] The 
time of remaining in the neft. 

The ground of this popular practice might be 
the common opinion concerning the virtue prog- 
noftic of halcyons, the natural regard they have 
unto the winds, and they unto them again, ‘more 
efpecially remarking in the time of their nidula- 
tion, and bringing forth their young. Brown. 

Niece. n.f. [niece, niepce, French; nep- 
tis, Latin.) The daughter of a brother 
or fifter. 

-My niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glofter. Shak. 

While he thus his niece beftows, 

About our ifle he builds a wall. Waller. 
NI'GGARD. 2. /. [ninggr, Mlandick.] 

A mifer; a curmudgeon ; a fordid, ava- 
yicious, parfimonious fellow. 

Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. Let fome unjuit niggards make 
weres to fpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 

Be not a niggard of your fpecch. Shake/peare. 

_ _ Serve him as a grudging matter, 


a, 


As a penurious nizgard of his wealth. Milton. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence; 
For the worft avarice is that of fenfe. Pope. 


N GGARD.- adj. 
‘J. Sordid ; avaricious; parfimonious. 
One fhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood ; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high eftate.  Drydiv. 
2. Sparing; wary. 
Moft free of queftion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shakefprare’s Hamlet. 
Yo Ni‘ccarp. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
To ftint; to fupply fparingly. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muit obey necefiity ; 
= Whichewe will niggard with a little reft. Sbake/p. 
NiccGaapisn. adj. [from niggard.] Hav- 
__ ing fome difpofition to avarice. 
Niccarpuiness. 2. f. [from niggardly.| 
Avarice ; fordid parfimony. 
| Wiggardlinefs is not good hufbandry, nor gene- 
` rofity, profufion. Addifon's Speffator. 
Nivccarory. adj. [from niggard.] 
a. Avaricious; fordidly parfimonious. 
. — Where the owner of the houfe will be bountiful, 
y it is not for the fteward to be niggardly. Hall. 
+» Loves a penurious god, very miggard’y of his op- 
ii portunities, muft:be watched like a hard-hearted 
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treafurer. Dryden. 
Why are we fo niggardly to Rop at one fifth? 
| Why do we not raife it one full moiety, and double 
“our money? Locke. 
a ~ Providence, not niggardly but wife, l 
_ ` Here-tavithly betows, and there denies, ‘ 
__ That by each other's vistucs we may rile. Gran. 
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Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper}; 
he ufed only to give to his attendants thcir diet. 
Arbuthnor on Coins. 
z. Sparing; wary. 
I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; nei- 
ther will I do it like a riggardly anfwerer, going 
no farther than the bounds of the queflion. Sicniy. 


NiGGaRDLy. adw. Sparingly ; parli- 
monioully. 
I have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs’d 


opportunities to meet her; feed every flight occa- 
Gon that could but ziggardly give me fight of her. 
Shakefpeure’s Merry Wives of Wirdjor. 

Ni’coarpness. n. f. [from niggard. } 
Avarice; fordid parfimony. Not ufed. 

All preparations, both for food and lodzing, fuch 
as would make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo flut- 
tih a vice. Sidney. 

NIGH. < prep. [nyp, Saxon.] At no 
great diitance from. 

They fhone 
Stars diftant, but rigb hand feem’d other worlds. 
Mikon. 

Nigb this recefs, with terror they furvey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic fway. 

; Gartb. 

NiGu. adv. 

t. Not ata great diftance, either m time 
or place, or courfe of events: when it 
is ufed of time, it is applied to time 
future. 

He was fick nizb unto death. 

2. Toa place near. 

Mordecai fent letters both nigh and far. Eftber. 

He drew nigb and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth, of that fame fruit held part, 
Which he-had pluck‘d. Milton's Paradife Lfl. 

I will defer that anxious thought, 

And death, by fear, thall. not be nigber brought. 
Dryden. 

3. Almoft; as, he was nigh dead. 

Nicu. adj. 

1. Near; not diftant ; not remote: either 
in time or'place. 

The figtree putteth out leaves, fammer is nigh. 

Marrbiw. 

The loud tumult fhews the battle nigb. 

Now too nigh th’ archangel ftood. 

2. Allied clofely by blood. 

He committed the protection of his fon Afanes to 
two of his nigh kinfmen and affurcd friends. Knolles. 

His uncle or uncle's fon, or any that is nigh of 
kin unto him of his family, may redeem him. 

Lev. xXVo 49. 

To Nicu. v. n. [from the particle.) To 
approach; to advance ; to draw near. 

Now day is done, and night is nighing faft. 

- Hubberd. 

Ni‘cury.-ad. [from xigh, the adjec- 
tive } Nearly; within a little. 

A man born blind, now adult, was taught by 
his touch to diftinguith between:a cube and a {phere 
of the fame metal, and nigbly of the fame bignefs. 

y ? Locke. 

Ni’cuHness. n. f. [from nigh.] Nearnefs ; 
proximity. i 

NIGHT. n.f. (nauts, Gothick ; nije, 
Saxon ; nuit, French. } 

1. The time of darknefs ; the time from 
fun-fet to fun-rife. 

The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutchefs 
will be here this nigbr. Shakdfpeare’s King Lear. 

In the morning he fhall devour the: prey, and at 
night’ divide the {poil. Genefis, xlix. 27. 

Let them fleep, lee them feep on, 
*Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn; 
‘Then the curtains will be drawn; 
And they waken with that light, 
Whole day hall acver Acep in nighte 


Philip. ii. 27. 


Prior. 


Milton. 
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Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown by night and day, 
Objervant of the fouls that pafs the downward wey. 
Dr) den. 
2. Theend of the day of life; death. 

She clos‘d her cyes in everlafting night. Dryden. 
3. State or time of ignorance or cbfcurity. 

When learning after the long Gothick nighr, 
Fair o'er the weitern world diftus’d her light. ron. 

4. State of being not anderftood ; uniné 
tellyaibility. 

Nature and Nature's works lay hid'in might. Pope. 
ce Teis much ufed in compofition. 
Jo-Nicur. adverbially. An this night; 

at this night. 

There came men int hither to-night of the chìil- 
dren of Ifrael, to fearch out the country. Fa/buae 

NiGHrBRAWLER. n. jJ. [aightand braw- 
ler.) One who railes diiturbances in 
the night. 

You ualace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a nightbrawhr. Slakefpeare's Othello. 
Ni’carcap. n.f. [might and cap.) A 

cap worn in bed, or in undrefs. 

The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt 
hands; and threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shak. 

Great mountains have a perception of the dif- 
pofition of the air to tempefts fooner than the valleys 
below; and therefore. they fay in Wales, when cer- 
tain hills have their night-caps on, they mcan mif- 
chief. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

How did the humble fwain deteit 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft! . 

His nigtt-cap border’d round with lace, 

Could give no foftnefs to his face. Swift. 
Ni’curcrow. n.f. [night and crow ; 

ny@icorax, Lat.] A bird that cries in 

the night. 

The owl fhrick’d at thy birth, an evil fign ; 
The xight-crow cry'd, a boding lucklefs time. 

Skakefpcares 
Ni’cutpew. n. f. [night and deav.] Dew 
that wets the ground in the night. 

All things are hufh’d, as nature's felt lay dead, 
Tte mountains feem to nod their drowfy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 

And fleeping flowers beneath the night-dew {weat ; 
E’en luftandenvy fleep. Di yden's Indian Emperore 

Ni’cutpoa. n.f. [night and dog.) A 
dog that hunts in the night. Uled by 
deer-ftealers: 

When night-dogs run, all forts of deer arechac’d. 

Shakefpear 
Ni’GutTpress. n.f. [night and drefi.) 
The drefs. worn at night. 
The fair ones fecl fuch maladies as thefe, 
When each new night-drefs gives a new yaa 
ople 
Ni’Gutev. adj. [from night.]. Darken- 
ed ; clouded; black. ' 

It was greatign'rance, Glo`fter’s eyes being outs 

To lethim live: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 
His nighted life. Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caft thy nigbted colour off, 
And Jet thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Shakefpeare. 
NIGHTFA RING. n. f. [night and fare.] 
Travelling in the night. 
Will-a-Wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 
O`cr hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs, 
Gay, 
Ni'cutrFire. n. f.. [night and fire.) 
Ignis fatuus; Will-a-Wifp. 

Foolith night -fres, women’s andchildren’s wifhes, 

Chales in arras, gilded emptinefs : 


Thefe are the pleafures here. Herberte 


Ni'GHTFLY. a. f: [night and fy.] Moth 
Crafbaw. i 


that flies in the night, 


Bb 2 Why 
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Why rather, feep, lies thou in fmoaky cribs, 
And huth’t with buzzing wighs—fiies to thy lumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with founds of {weeteft melody? Shake. 

NiGHTFOUNDERED. adj. [from night 
and founder.) Lott or diftreffed in the 
night. 

Either fome onelikeius'nigktfoundercd here, 
Or elfe fome neighbour:woodman, orat worft, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Miltcr. 


NiGHTGown. ai fo [might and gown. ] 
A loofe gown ufed for an undrefs. 
Since his majefty went into the field, 
I have feen her rife from her bed, throw ` 
Her rigbr-gownupon hers  Sbakefpeare’s Macherb. 
They have put me in a filk might-geqwn, anda 
gaudy fsoi’s cap. Addifon's Guardian. 
To meagre mufe-rid mope, aduft and thin, 
In a dun aight-gown of his own loofe fkin. Pope. 
Nrcuruac. n. f. [night and hag.] 
Witch fuppofed to wander in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the nigbthag, when called 
In fecret, riding through tne air, fhe comes 
Lur'd with the tmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
NIGHTINGALE. x. f. [from night and 
galan, Saxon, to fing; galm, ‘Teuto- 
nick, is a found or echo. | 
1. A fmall bird that fings in the night 
with remarkable melody; Philomel. 
I think, 
The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician'than the wren. Shakefpeare. 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 
the inftruments of voice, and by their agitations 
concur in thofe delightful modulations, yet cannot 
we affign. the caufe unto any particular formation; 
and J perceive the niybtingale hath fome difadvan- 
tage in the tongue. Brown. 
Thus the wile nightingale that lcaves her home, 
Purfuing conftantly the chearful fpring, 
To foreign groves dces her old mufick bring. 
Waller. 


2. A word of endearment. 
My nightingale ! 

We'll beat them to their beds. 
Nircut ty. adv. [from zight.] 
T. By night. 

Thee, Sjon! andthe flowry brooks beneath} 
That wath thy hallow'd feet, and warbiing flow, 
Nightly I vifit. Milin’s Paradife Lo}. 

Let all things fuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the afhition of thofe terrible dreams 

That hake us zighely. Stake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. Every night. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 

The moon takes: up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the lift’ning earth 

Repeats the ftory of Ner birth. Addifon's Spefator, 
Ni’cutcy. adj. [from night:] Donesby 

night; acting by night; happening by 
night. 

May the ftars and fhining moon attend 
Your nightly (ports, as you vouchfafe to tell. 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. 


Dryden. 
Soon as the flocks fhook off the nightly dews, 


Shak:fpeare. 


Two f{wains, whom love kept wakeful ‘and the 


mufe, : 
Pour’do’er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 
. = Pope. 
Ni’cGuTMan. #. /_ [hight and man.] One 
who.carries away-ordure in the night. 
NIGHTMARE. n. fJ. [xight, and accord- 
ing to Temple, mara, a {pirit that, in 
the northern mythology, was related to 
“torment or fuffocate fleepers.] A mor- 


Ni'curpiece. n. f. [night and piece.] 


Ni’cutraic. n: f. [night and regl, Sax. 
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bid oppreffion in the night, refembling | Ni’cuTwarp. adj. [night and award.} 


the preflure of weight upon the breaft. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 

He met the rigétmar:, and her name he told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth piight. Sbake/peare. 
The forerunners of an açoplexy are, dulnefs, 

drowfinefs, vertigoes, tremblings, oppreffions in 

fleep, and rigét-marcs. Arbuthnot. 


A pitture fo coloured as co he fuppofed 
feen by candle light; not by the, light 
of the day, 

He hung a great part. of the wall with nigh. 
pieces, that fecmed to fhow themfelves by the candles 
which were lighted up; and were fo inflamed by 
the fun-fhine which fell upcn them, that 1 could 
{carce forbear crying out fire. Addifen. 


a gown or robe.} A loofe cover thrown 

over the drefs at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or 
nigbt-rail; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. ddifon on Med. 

NiGutTra ven. n.f. [night and raven; 

nyGicorax.) A bird {uppofed of ill 

omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death's dreadful meflenger, 
The hoarfe nigbt-raven, trump of doleful drere. 

Spenfer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no michief : 

J had as lief have heard the night-raveny 

Come what plague would have come after ite Shak. 
NiGuHTRO BBER. 2. f. [night and robber. | 
One who fteals in the dark. 

Highways fhould be fenced on both fides, where- 
by thieves and nigbt-robbers might be more eafily 
purfued and encountered. Spenfer. 
N1 GHTRULE. 2.f. [night and rule.) A 
tumult in the night, 

How now, mad fprice, 
What nigbt-rule now about this haunted grove? 
Shakefpcare. 
Ni’GHTSsHADE. 2. f. [mht peada, Sax. | 

A plant of two kinds; 1. Common 

nightfhade. [/olanum.] 2. Deadly 

nighthhade. [de/ladcna. | 
NicuTsHi nina. adj. [night and fine. 

Shewing brightnefs in the night. 

None of thefe noétiluca, or night-/pining bodies, 
have been obferved in any of the ancient fepulchres. 

Wilkins’s Dadaius. 
NiGHTSHRIEK. #.f. [night and briek.) 

A cry in the night. 

I have almoft forgot the tafte of fears > 
The time has becn, my fenfes would have ‘cool'd 
To hear a nighr-fbriek; and my foll of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir, 

As life-were in't. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Ni’ GHTTRIPPING. adj. [night and trip. ] 

Going Jightly in the night. 

Could it be prov`d, 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang*d » 

Jn cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 

‘Vhen would I have his Harry, and he mines Shak. 


Walkin the night. 


lars, he took their names, and a promife to appear, 
unfent for, next morning. Wadten sLifeof Sanderfons. 


NI'GHTWALKER. 2./. [wight and qwalk.] 


One who roves in the night upon ill 


defigns. , | 
Men that hunt fo, be privy ftealers, or nighr- 
walkers. Afebam. 


NIiGHTWAa'RBLING: adj. [night and war. 
ble.) Singing in the night. 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The.cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 


To the nigbt-warbling bird, Milton's Paradie Loft.) 


NiGurwaTcuH. 2. f. 


NI'GHTWALK. a. f. [wight and avalk.]' 


If in his sight-qualk he met withiirregular fecho- }. 


Approaching towards night. - 

Their night-ward ftudies, wherewith they clofe 
the day's work. Miiton on Educations 
[night and watch,] 
A period of the night as diltinguifhed 
by change of the watch. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate. on 
thet in the night-wartches. Pfalm, \xiii. 66 


NiGre scent. adj. [nigrefcens, Latin. } 


Growing black ; approaching to black- 
nefs. 
NIGRIFICA TION. » f. [niger and facio, 
Lat.] ‘The act of making black. 
Ninvcity. 2. f. [aibilité, Frenc; nibis 
lum, Latin.] Nothingnefs; the ftate 
of being nothing. l 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubftance, 
and then all modes are alfo neceffarily excluded; and 
this we call pure nibility, or mere nothing. Wares: 

To Nity. ww. a. [from ne will, nillan, 
Saxon.]. Not to will; to refufe; to 
reject. 

Certes, faid he, I nill thine offer’d grace, 

Ne to be made fo happy do intend, 

Another blifs before mine eyes I place, 
Another happinefs, another end. 

In all affections the concurreth {till ; 
If now, with man and wife to will and nil? 

The felf-fame things, a note of concord be, 
I know no couple better can agree. Ben ‘Fcnfone 
Nitt. 2. f. The fhining fparks of brafs 
in trying and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. (nemen, Dutch, to take. }, 
Totake. Incant, to fteal. í 

They'll queftion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who ‘twas that zimm` d a cloak. | Hudibrate 

They could not keep themfelve: hoheft of their. 
fingers, but wouid be nimminxg fomething or other for 
the love of thieving. L’ Eftranges. 

Ni’MBLE. adj. [from nim or numan, Sax. 
tractable.] Quick; active; ready; 
{pêedy ; lively ; expeditious. 

They being nimbler-jointed than the ref, 

And more induttrious, gathered more ftore. Spenfere 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames. 
Into-her fcornful eyes. Sbakelpeare`s King Leane 

You have dancing thoes 
With nimble foles..  Shakeipeare’s Romeotard Fulicte 

His off ring foon, propitious fire from heaven + 
Canfum'd with nimble- glance and grateful steam ; 
The other's not, for his was not fincere.. Milone 

Thro’ the mid feas.the wimb/e pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete befure the northern gales. . Popece 

NIMBLENESS. nf. [from nimble. Quick- 
nels; activity; fpeed; agility; readi- 
nefs; dexterity ;, celerity ; expedition 5. 
{wiftnefs. 

The hounds were, ttraight, uncoupled; and) cre 
long, the: ftag, thought it. better, to. trut to the 
rimblenijs of his feet, thane to the flender fortifica- 
tion of his lodging- | Sidney 


Spenfere 


Himfelf thewing at one inftast both fteauinels, 


and rimblencfoe | Tor tt Sdneys 

. All things are therefore partakers of God they 
are his.offspring, his influence. is in them, and the- 
perfonal wifdom of God is for that very caute faid 
to excel in nimblencfs or agility; to pierce into all” 
intellectual, pure and fubtile {piries, ‘to’ go through 
all, “and to reach unto every thing. "= Hoakere. 

We, lying till, , 

Are full of reft, defence and mimblenefie Shake[pearce. 


Ovid ranged over “all*Parnalfùs with great nime. 


blene/s and agility; but as he did not much care: 

for the ‘toil requifite to climb the ‘upper part of 

the hill, he was generally roving about the bottom. 

Addifon’s Guardians 

Ni’MBLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and avit] 
uick ; eager to fpeak. ye 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble- 


quikited 
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switted eounfellor at the bar, who was forward to 
fpeak, did interrupt bim_often, faid unto him, 
There is a great difference betwixt vou and me; 
a pain. to me to fpeak, and a pain to you to hold 
your peace. Bacon 

Nimsty. adv, [from ximble.} Quick- 

ly; fpeedily ; actively. 
_ Hecapers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the lafcivious playing of@elute.  Sbakefpeare. 
The air 

l Nimbly and fweetly.recommends it{eif.. Shake/peare. 
4) Moftilegs can nimbly run, tho’ fome be lame. 

: Davies. 
+ The liquor we poured from the cryftals, «and fet 
it in a digefting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. 

oy ger Boyle. 

Ni’uacess. æ. f. Nimblenefs. Spen/er. 

Ni‘mtety. 2. f. [nimieras, {chool Latin. ] 

The ftate of being too much. 

NIMMER. z. f. [from xim.] A thief; 
_a pilferer. t 

Ni‘xcompoop. n. f. [A corruption of 
> the Latin zon compos.] A fool; a trifler. 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, aixixcempocp, is 
the beft language the can afford me. Addifon. 

NINE. neye [aixn, Gothick ; migon, 

Saxon.}] One more than eight; one 
leís than ten. 
The weyward fiters, 
* Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up rine.  Shakelpeare. 
A thoufand foruples may ftartle. at ficit, and yet 
in conclufion prove but a nine-days wonder, 
i L*Efrarge. 
At ninety-nine a modern and a dunce, Pope. 
The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, 
and not to the want of underftanding. Swift. 
Nrneroup. n.f. [nine and fold.) Nine 
times ; any thing nine times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. 
Milton. | 

Nixepence. nf. [rine and pence.] A 

- filver.coin valued at niné-pence. 
Three Giver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. 
: Gay's Paftorals. 

NiNePtns.aaf. [ninesand piz.} A play 

where nine pieces of wood are fet up on 

» the ground «to ‘be thrown down by a |; 
bowl. 

A painter made bloffoms upon trees in December, 

“ard {chooiboys playing at nine-pins upon lice in 

July. Peacéam. 

For as When merchants break, o'erthrown 

"Dike nine-pins, they ftrike others down. Hudibra:. 

NI NESCORE. adj. [nine and score.) Nine 

= times twenty. 

I Engenius has; two bundred»pounds a-year; but 
never values himfelf above nine-fcore, as not think- 
iag he hasa right tò the tenth part, which he al- 

ways appropriates to charitable ufes. Addifon. 

NUNETEEN. adj. ‘fnixotityne, Saxon. } 

“Nine and ten; one Jefs than twenty. 

-il Nineteen in twenty of! perpicxmg ‘words might 

„ be changed.into-ealy ones, fuch: as occur to ordi- 
nary men. - Swift. 


u e 


The ordinal of nineteen; the ninth af- 
_terthe tenth.. ` ext 2 

mm $ the .nincteen:b year of king Nebuchadnezzar 
kin of Babylon,»cameNebuzaratin. 2. Kings. 
I NETIETH.. adj. (pandmzonreoz0d3, 
Saxon. ] The ordinal of ninety ; the 
“tenth nine times told. 
Nrwery. adj. (pundmizonciz, Saxon. } 
Nine timestens _ - 
Enos lived ninety years and begat Coiagn. Gihfi. 


„> = 


“That the captain fuppos'd he was curate. 
NiNnYHAMMER. ». /, [from zinny.] A 


NINTH. adj. [nexoda, Saxon.] 


| 
| 


T À 2. A fmall cut. 
NINETEENTH. adj. [nizonteo%Sa, Sax.] |i 


NIP 


NI'NNY: n. f. [xino, a child, Spanith.] 


A fool; a fimpleton. 
What a pied ninny’s this? Sbake{peare’s Tempeft. 
The dean was fo shabby, and look’d like a niany, 
Swift. 


fimpleton. 
Have you no more manners than to rail at Ho- 
cus, that has faved that clod-pated, num{kulld, 


‘ninny-bammer of yours from tuin, and all his fa- 


mily ? Arburbnot's Jobn Bull. 
That 
which precedes the tenth; the firft after 
the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 

Upon a ftriét obfervation of many, I have not 
found any that fee the ninth day. Brown. 


To Niv. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch. } 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite 


with the teeth. 
In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind 
giveth out their fmell more. Bacon's Natural Hif. 


2. To cut cff by any flight means, 


The {mall fhoots that extract the fap of the moft 
leading branches, muft be nipt oft. Mortimer. 


3. Lo blait ; todeltroy before full growth. 


This ‘is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender, leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his b!ufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 

And when he thinks, goad cafy man, full furely 

His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root ; 

And then he fails as‘ do. © Sbhakefp. Henry VIII. 

H A flower doth fpread and dye, 

Thou would'ft extend me to fome good, 

Before I) were by froft’s extremity nigr in the bud. 
Llerbert. 

His delivery now proves 

Abortive, as the firit-born bloomrof pring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froit.. Milton. 

Had he not been nipped~in the, bud, he might 
have made a formidable figure in his own works 
amony pofterity. Addifon. 

From fuch encouragement it is eafy to guefs to 
what perfection I might have brought this work, 
had it not been nipt in the bud. Arbuth. F. Bull. 


14. To pinch as frott. 


The air bites threwdly, it is very cold.— 
—Itisa nipping and an cager air. Shakefp. Hamlet 
When iticles*hang’ by the wall, 
And Dick the fhepherd blows his nail; 


| When blood is *ipr, and ways be foul, 


Then nightly, finga the itaring owl. Sbukifpeare, 


ç. To vex; to bite. 


And fharg remorfe his heart did prick and nip, 


‘That drops of blood thence like a well did play. 


Sperfer. 


6. To fatirife; to ridicule ; to taunt iar- 


cattically. 
Bu: the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To Fear the javel foygood mento nip. 
Quick wits commonly, be in delire new tangled ; 
in "U unconitant; bold with» any) perfon ; 
bufy in every matter ; foothing fuchsas be prefent, 
nipping any that is ‘abfent. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 


Nip. n. /. {from the vero.) pe 
l1. ‘A pinch with the nails’or teeth: 


I] am tharply taunted, yea, fomctimes with pin- 
ches, nips, andthobs. 
: 

What this, adleevel? tis likeva demicanncn ; 
What up and down carv'd like an apple: tart? 
Here's {nip, and.nip, andcutyrand {jira dah,.2 


| Like toja cenfer in asbasger's thop ey! whukelpeares | 
3» blait. h ti i 


CES GEOS v 
So hatty fruits and too'ambitiounfiow rsp » 
Scoring the;midwifry of rp’ning) fhow'rs, 


‘In, fpite of fros; fpring from th’ ugwilling’earth, 


ButGnd a nip untimely as their bigthor Stepney... 


4. Ataunt; va farcafm. 8 0 i 
NrrpeR: n J. [fiom zip.)° CA fatirin. 


Out of ufe. 


Hubberds | Nie ney. a. fa \[nitentia, Latin.] 


 Ajcham’s Sthoolnisfcr. I 


NITRE. n. f. 


NIT 


Ready backbiters, fore nippers, and fpiteful, re- 

porters privily of good men. Afckam. 

Nippers. nefa [from zip.) -Small pin- 
cers. 

Ni’ppinciy. adv. [from nip] With 
bitter farcafm. 

NIPPLE. 2. J- [nypele, Saxon.] 

1. The teat; the dug; that which the 
fucking young take into their mouths. 

i The*babe that milks me — 

I would, while it was fmiiing in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelofs gums. 
Sbakefpcares 

In creatures that nourith their young with milky 
are adapted the nipples of the breaft to the mouth 
and organs of fuction. Ray on the Creation. 

2. lt is uled by Chapman of aman. 

As his foe, went then fuffis’d away, 
Thoas /Etolius threw a dart, thatdid his pile convey 
Above his nipple, through his lungs. Chapmare 

3. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
is feparated. 

In moft other birds there is only one gland, in 
which are divers little cells ending in two or three 

_ larger cells, lying under the nipple ot the oil bag. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Theclegy» 

NipeveworT. æ. J. [Lampfana.] A 
weed. 

Nisr Prius. x. /. [In law.] A judicial 
writ, which lieth in cafe where the in- 
queft is panelled and returned before the 
juilices.of the bank; the one party or 
the other making petition to have this 
writ for the eafe of the country. Tris 
directed to'the fheriff, commanding that 
he caufe the men impanelled to come 
before the juftices in the fame county, 
for the determining of the caufe there, 
except it be fo dificult that it need 
great deliberation: in which cafe, itis 
fent again to the bank. It is fo called 
from the firt words of the writ zif apud 
talem locum prius venerint; whereby it 
appeareth, that juftices of affizes and 
juftices.\of nif prius differ. So that 
juftices of 27 prius muit be one of them 
before whom the caufe is depending in 
the bench, with fome other good men 
of the county affociated:o him. Coavel. 

Nut..2./. [Jonizu, Saxon.]..The egg of 
a loule, or {mail animal. 

The whame, or’burrel-fly, ig vexatious to horfes 
in fummer, not by ftinging them, but only by 
their bembylious/noife, oxtickling them in fticking, 
their nits, or eggs, on the hair. Derbume 


1. Lunttre ; clear brightnefs. 


2. [From the Latin, a/tor.] Endeavour 5 
| * {pring to expand icfelf. 


, The atoms-of fire accclerate the motionof thefe 
“particles, from, which acceleration their fpring, ‘or 
endeavour Outward, will be augmented: thats, 
thofe zones will have a. ftrong nirency to fly wider 
open. Boyle. 


INK THIN Gn. fa (or niding; fee Nipinc.]} 


A coward, daftard, poltroon. 
Ni't10. adj. [nitidus, Lat.] Bright; fhin- 
ing; luitrous. 
We reftore old pieces of dirty gold to 4 clean.and 
nitid yellow, by putting them into,fire and aqua- 
fortis, which take off the adventitious filth. 
Boyle.on Colcurss 
[witre, French ; nitrum, 
Latin. } | a 
a» Thefalt whieh we know. at this time, under. the 
namoof vitre or falt-petre, is a. cryftajline a 
Gd), 


NO, 


cid, but fomewhat whitith fubflance, of an acAd 
and bitterifh tate, impreffing a peculiar fenice of 
coldnefs upon the tongue. ‘This falt, though it 
affords, by means of fire, an acid’ {pirit capable of 
diffolving almoit every thing, yet manifeits no fign 
of ifs containing any acidwat all jn its crude ftate. 
Nire is of the number of thofe falts which arena- 
turally blended in imperceptible particles in earths, 
ftones, and other foil fubftances, as the particles 
2 ‘of métals are in their Ores: it is fometimes however 
found pures in form ofan efforefcence, either on 
its ores or on the furtace of: old walls ; thefevefo- 
rvefcences diflolved in, proper: watet,, thooting into 
regular and proper cryftals of nitres, Thé»earth 
from which ni’re is made, both.in Perfia and. the 
Eat-Indics, is a, kind vf yellowith mark found in 
the bare cliffs of the fides of hills expofed to the 
northern.and.eaftern winds, and.neverjin any other 
fituation. ... The, natrum,or nitre of the yancients, 
is a genuine, native, and pure dait, extremely, dif- 
ferent from our nitre, and from all other native 
falts ; being a fixed alkali plainly of the nature of 
thofe made by fire from vegetables, yet being capa- 
ble of a regular cryftallization, which thole falts 
are not. It is found on or very near the furface 
of the earth, in thin flat cakes, fpungy, light, and 
friable ; and when pure, of a pale brownifh white 
colour. In 'fcripture "we find that the falt cal'ed 
nitre would ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- 
fterfive quality, properties which perfectly agree 
with this falt, but not with falt-petre, as do many 

different qualities afcribed to it by the ancients. 
Hill on Fojfils. 

Some tumultuous cloud, 

Inftin&t with wise and nitre, hurried him. Milton. 

Some fteep:their fced, and fome in cauldrons boil, 
With vigorous ni're and with lees of oil. Dryden. 

Ni‘rrous. adj. [xitreux, French ; trom 
aitre.} Impregnated with nitre; con- 
fifting of nitre. 

Earth and water, mingled by the heat of the fun, 
gather xitrous fatnefs more than either of them 
have feverally. - Bacon. 

The northern air being more fully charged with 
thofe .particles fuppofed nitrous, which are the ali- 
ment of fire, is fitteft to maintain the vital heat 
in that activity which is fufficient to move fuch 
an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. Ray. 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d, 
May fnowy fields and nirrous paltures find, 

Meet titores of cold fo greedily purfu'd,2% 
And be refrefh'd with never-walting food, ; 
Blackmore. 
Niwrey. adj. [from zitre.] Nitrous. 

Winter my theme confines; whofe nirry wind 

Shall.cruit the flabby ‘mire, and kennels bind. Gay. 
Nitrity. adw. [from nitty.) ; Loufily. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving 
a new rebellion; he.was a man, sitii/y needy, and 
therefore adventrouse Hayward. 


Ni TTY- adj. {from ait.] Abounding 
with the eggs of lice. | 

Ni'vac. adj. [nivalis, Latin.] Abound- 
ing with fnow. Dia. 

Ni‘veous. adj. [niveus, Latin.] ‘Snowy; 
refembling inow. 

‘Ginabar becomes'red by the acid exhalation of 
fulphur, which otherways prefents a pure and zive- 
cus white. " Brown. 

Nizy. 2. /. [from #iais] A dunce; a 
fimpleton. A low word. 

True critics laugh, and bid the trifling ni/y 
Go read Quintilian. Anon. 

NO. adv. [na, Saxon, } 
a. The word of refufal : contrary to yea 
Or yes. 


Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne`cr the word of no, woman heard fpeak, 
‘Being barber'd ten times over, goes to the feaft. 
Shakefpeare. 
Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 
r An ruffle: yeas, and honcit kerfy nosse Sbakefpeare. 


NOB 


If you, will not confider thefe things now, the 
time will fhostly come when you hell confider them 
whether you will or 79. Calamy's Sermons. 

2. The word of denial, oppotie to con- 
ceflion or affirmation. 

I think it would not fort amifs, to handle the 


queftion, whether a war for the propagation of, the 
Chrittian faith, without another caufe of hoftility, 


be lawful or ro, and in what cafes ? Bacon. 
3. It fometimes confirms a foregoing ne- 
gative, 
My name's Macbeth :— 
—The Devil himfcif could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. — 
— No, nor morefcarful. 
Never more 
This hand thall combat oa the crooked fhore : 
No; let the Grecian pow’rs oppreft in fight, 
Unpity’d perifh in their tyrants fight. Dryd. Hom. 
4. It fometimes ftrengthens a following 
negative; zo not, not even. 
No nct the bow which fo adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boafts fo many dies. Waltl.r. 


No. adj. 
1. Not any; none. 


Skakefpeare. 


Let there be zo ftrife between me and thee. Gen.. 


Some dire misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore, 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
No weeping orphan faw his father’s {tores 
Our thrines irradiate, or imblaze the floors. 
Our bard 
No common objcét to your fight difplays. - Pope. 
Poor Edwin was no vulgar boy. Beattie. 
2. It feems an adjective in thefe phraies, 
no longer, mo more, no where; though 
fometimes it may be fo commodioufly 
changed to zor, that it feems an adverb: 
as, the days are yet zo fhorter. 
When we faw that they were m2 where, we came 
to Samuel. 1 Samuel x. 14+ 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In {weet embraces ; ah! no longer thine. Dryden. 
3. No ome; none ; not any one. 

No cne who doth good to thofe only from whom 
he expeéts to receive good, can ever be fully fatif- 
fied of his own fincerity. Smalridge. 

To NOBILITATE. v. a. [nobilito, Lat. ] 
To ennoble; to make noble. 

Nosruiry. 2. f. [nobilitas, Latin.] 

t. Antiquity of family joined with fplen- 
dour. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, J fell on the 


Pope. 


fame argument of preferring virtue to nobility of 


blood, and titles, in the ftory of Sigifmunda. Dryd. 
Long galleries of anceftors, 
Challenge, nor wonder, or efteem froin me, 
* Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden. 
2. Rank or dignity of feveral degrees, 
conferred by fovereigns. Nobility in 
England is extended to five ranks ; 
duke, marquis, earl, vifcount, baron. 
3. The perfons of high rank; the per- 
fons who are exalted above the com- 
mons. 
It isa purpos`d thing, 


To curb the will.of the nobility. Shakefp. Corislanus. 
\4.. Dignity; grandeur; greatnefs. `> — 


‘Though the hated Amphialus, yet the nobility 
of her courage prevailed over it; and fhe defired 
he might; be pardoned that youthful errour j" con- 
fidering the reputation he-had to be'the beft knight 
in the world ; fo as hereafter he governed himfelf, 
as one remembering his fault. Sidney. 

But ah, my mufe, | would thou hadft facility 
‘To work my goddefs fo by thy invention, 

On me to caft chofe eyes where fhine nobility. 

Sidney. 


N O-B 


Bafe men, being in Jove, have then 2 nobiʻisz in 
their natures more than isnative to theme Share p 
They thought it great their fov'reign to controul, 
And nam‘d their pride, nobility of foul. ~- Dryden. 
NOBLE. adj. [xoble, French nobilis, 
Latin. ] nosy tates 
1. Of an ancient and fplendid family.* 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty, 
From virtue firt began, 1 
The diffrence that diftinguith’d man from man s 
He claim d no title from defeent of blood, 
But that which made*hininod/e, made him good. 
Dryden. 
3. Great; worthy; illuftrious : both men 
and things. 

Thus this man died, leaving his death for an.ex- 
ample of a noble courage, and a memorial of vir- 
tue. 2 Mac. vis 31e 

' To vice induftrious, but to nobler decds 
Tim'rous. 

A noble ftroke he lifted high, ` 
Which hung not, but with tempeft fell. Milton. 

Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires 
and defigns of both the noé/er and ignobler fort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion; namely, 
wifdom and pleafure. South. 

4. Exalted; elevated ; fublime. 

My thare in paie Pyrene J refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler fonge Dryden. 


5. Magnificent; ftately: as, a noble pa- 
rade. 
6. Free; generous; liberal. 
7. Principal ; capital: as, the heart is 
one of the zod/e parts of the body. 
No'BLE. 2./. 
1. One of high rank. 
Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid 
not his hand. Exodus. 
How many nsbles then fhould hold their places 
That mutt ftrike fail to {pirits of vile fort! Shake 
What the nobles once faid in Parliament, Nolu- 
mue leges- Anglia mutari, is imprinted in the 
hearts of all the people. Bacone 
The ‘nobis amongft the Romans took care in 
their latt wills, that they might have a lamp in 


Milton, 


their monuments. Wilkins 
See all our nobles begging to be flaves, f 
See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope. 


It may be the difpofition of young nobles, that 
they expe&t the accomplifhments of a good edu- 
cation without the Icaft expence of time or ftudy. 

Swift's Madern Education. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large poffeffions, and con- 
fequently’ dependencies ; or defcend from anceftors 
who have feft them great inheritances, together 
with an hereditary authority: thefe eafily unite in 
thoughts and opinions. Thus commences a great 
council or fenate of sobles, for the weighty affairs 


of the nation. Swift. 

Men should prefs forward in Fame's glorious 
chace, 

Nobles look backward, and fo lofe the races * ~ 


Young. 

2. A coin rated at fix fhillings and eight- 
pence; the fum of fix and eight- pence. 
He coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine golde 
Camden 

Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennobie thofe i 

That'fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a 
noble. Shakefpeare. 

Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, 


| amounting to forty pounds or more,"a noble, that 


is fix fhillings and eight-pence, ‘is, and ufually 


hath becn paid to fine. Basone 
No'BLe liverwort.. [Hepatica.] A, plant. 
NOBLEMAN. n, f [noble and man.) One 
who is ennobled. Ape tases ie 


i 


NOB 
De tte aa af blut; 
y It is to fee a ncbàman want manners. Skakelpčare. 
The! nsbiiman is he, whofe noble mind ` 
Ts fill'd with inborn worthy Dryden's Wife of Bath. 
No sueness. 2. y. [from noSle. | 
= I., Greatnefs ; worth; dignity ; magnani- 
mityses” bi IS 
JU RO The roblencfs of life 
Is to do this ; when fuch'a fatual pair, 
And fuchia twain can do’t. :Shakefp Ants and Cleo. 
» > Any thing i 
That my ability may undergo, l 
And'nsblenefs impofe. Sbhatefpecre’s Winter's Tale 
To A True roblencfs would 
' “Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong. 
MAET OEA PENS eee Stakelpeare. 
He that does as well in private between God and 
_ his own foul, as in public, hath given himfelf a 
“teitimony that. his purpofes are, full. of honefty, 
noblerefs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Greatnefs of mind, and nsblenifs, their feat 
s Build in her lovelieft. Milans Paradife Lf. 
‘There is not only a congruity herein between the 
_xoblenefs of the faculty and the object, but alfo the 
faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth of 
. the object. } Hale. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
which was the effe&t of your motlenefs, but you 
have been folicitous of my reputation, which is 
that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 
' 2. Splendour of defcent; luftre of pedi- 
gree. : 
Nosress. n. f. [noblefe, French] 
1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed 
“in any feafe. e 
Fair branch of nælefs, flower of chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make. 


Spenfer. 
2. Dignity; greatnefs.. 
l Thou whofe noblefi keeps one ftature fill, 
E Andone true poftuse, tho’ beficg’d with ill. 
Ben Foren. 
3., Noblemen. collectively. 
_ Let us hafte to hear it, 
And call the noévefs to the audience. Shak-fpeare. 
I know no realon we should give that advan- 
tage to the commenalty of England to be foremoft 
in brave actions, which the ncbiefs of France would 
never fuffer in their peafants. Drydin. 
No sty. adv. {from noble. } . 
1- Of ancient and fplendid extra@icn. 
Only a fecond laurel did adorn 
His cotlegue Catulus, tho’ rsbly born: 
He fhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
‘But Marius won the glory of the day. © Dryden. 
2. Greatly ; iiluftrioufly; magnanimoufly. 
~ Did be not fraight the t\vo delinquents tear, 
| That were the flaves of drink and thralls of Ncep? 
“Was not tha: n:bly done ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
| ~~ This fate he could have “fcap‘d, but would pot 
x È Jef 
Haous foe lire; but rather wcb/y chofe 
| Death from their fears, than fafety from,his own. 
Denkam. 


pme —_ = 


t 
3. Grand!v ; fplendidly. 
4 Ther: could not have been a more magnificent 
4 Gehiga than that of Trajan’s pillar. . Where could 
an Emperor's afhes liave been fo nobly. lodged, as in 
athe -midft of his metropolis, “and on the’ top of 
fo'exalted a monument? Addifen on Laly. 
No‘nopy. »: /. [no and body.] . No one ; 
-~ mot any ene. 
This is the tune of our catch. plaid by the pic- 
— tureof rsss. Sbakefpcare's Tempef. 
Tt feii is Coke's turn, for whom. mbody cared, 
| to be made the: facrifice; and he. was. out of his 
off Clarend:n. 
Kii Jf in company you offer: fomething for a,jeit, 
anid nobody feconds you.on your: own. iaughter, 
"you may condemn their tafte, and appeal to better 
edgments; but in the mean time you make a very 
indifferent figure. Swift's Mifc-ellany. 
“ay 


NOD 


NOo'CENT. adj. (nocens, Latin. ] 
1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Devonfhire being. interefted in the 
blood of York, that was rather fearéd than, nocent ; 
yet as one, that might be the objeét of others plots, 
remained prifoner in the Tower during the king's 
‘life. ` Bacon's Henry VIL, 

2. Hurtful ; mifchicvous. 
His head, well-ftor'd with fubtile wiles: 
Not yet in horrid fhade, or difmal den, 
Nor meent yet; hut on the graffy herb, 
Fearlefs unfear'd he flept. “Milton's Paradife Lfl. 
The warm limbec draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtnes of the one 
will exalt or diminith the force of the other, or cor- 
rect any of its mocent qualities. Warts on the Mind. 

Nock. n. f. (wocchiay Italian. ] 
1. A flit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les fefes. 

When the date of nock was out, 

Off dropt the fympathetick {nout. . = Huditras. 
Jo Nock.’%. a. To place upon the 
notch. 
Then tooke he up his bow 
And nocke his fhaft, the ground whence all their 
future griefe did grow. Chupman. 
Nocta’mButo. a. /. [nox and ambulo, 
Latin.) One who walks in his fleep. 

Refpiration being carried on in fleep, is no argu- 
ment againft its being voluntary.. What thall we 
fay of meam bulis ? There are voluntary motions 

| Carried on without thought, to avoid pain. Arbutb. 
Nocti niaL. adj. [nodtis and dies, Lat.] 
| Comprifing a nignt and a day. 

The ncidial day, the lunar periodic month, and 
the folar year, are natural and univerfal; but in- 
commenfurate each to another, and difficult to be 
reconciled. Haider. 

Nocti Ferous. adj. [nox and, fero. | 
Bringing night. Di&. 

Nocti vacant. adj. [no@ivagus, Lat.] 
Wandering in the night. » Dia. 

No’ctuary. m. S. [from nes, Latin.) 
An account of what paffes by night. 

I have got a parcel of vifions and other mifcella- 
nies in my ncfivary, which I fhail fend to enrich 
your paper. Addifon. 

No‘cturn. n.f. [no@urne, Fr. no@urnus, 
Lat.] An office of devotion performed 
in the night. 

The reliques being conveniently placed before 
the church-duor, the vigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them, and the ncé?urn and the 
matins for the honour of the faints, whofe the re- 
liques are. Stilling fleet. 

NOCTURNAL. adj, [no@urnus, Laun.] 
Nightly. i 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nofurnal beams, that emulate the day: ` Dryden. 
i^beg leave ito: make you a ‘prefent of a dream, 
which omy ferve to lull your ‘readers till fuch time 
as you yourfelf thall gratify the publiciwith any of 
your noffurnal difcoveries. Addijon. 
NOCTURNAL. n. f- “An ipftrument by 
which obfervations are made in the 
night. 

That projeftion of the ftars which includes all 

" the ftars in our horizon, and therefore reaches to 
the thirty-eighth degree and a half of fouthern lati- 
tude, though its centre i$ the north pole, gives us a 
better view of the heavenly bodies a3 they appear 
every night us; andit may ferve for a noffurnal, 
and fhew the true hour of the recht. Watts. 

To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation: 
nvi, Greek; nuto, Latin; amneidio, 

- Welfh.] 

i. ‘To decline the head 


with a quick mo- 
VOM. | . l 


NOD 


Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts ; 
Your enemies with ncdding of their plumes, 
Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanuse 

Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Sbakefpeara. 

On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy fuit he bows the fky. Dryden. 
2. To pay a flight bow. ' 
Cafius muft bend his body, 
If Cæfar carelefly but ncd on hime  Skhakefpeare. 


3. To bend downwards with quick mo- 
tion. 

When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

And the laf morta! ftroke alone remains, 
Lab`ring in pangs of death, and threat'ning all, 
This way and that fhe rods, confidering where te 
fall. Dryden. 
` He climbs the mountain rocks, 
Fir'd by the nodding Verdure of its brow. Thomfona 
4e Tobe drowfy. 

Your two predeceffors were famous for their 
dreams and viftons, and contrary to all other au- 
thors, never pleafed their readers more than when 
they were nodding. didd‘fon. 

Nop. 2. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents 
only in vicious things; a look or nod only ought 
to correét them when they do amifs. Locke on Ed. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God ; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my scd : 
And life or death depend on my decree. 

z. A quick declination. u 

Like aidrunken failor on a maft, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into;the fatal bowels of the deep. Shakefpearee 
3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 
Every drowfy rod fhakes their doctrine, who 


Priore 


c 


teach that the foul is always thinking. Locke. 
4. A flight .obeifance. 
Will he give you the md ? Shakefpeare. 


Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to 
have my, cap than my heart, I will praétife the 
infinuating ncd, and be. off to them moft counter- 
feitly. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 


Nona’tion. 2. f. [from nodo.) The 
ftate of being knotted, or act of mak- 
ing Knots. 

No’ppEr. 2. f. [from zod.] 
makes’ nods. 

A fet of ncdders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe 
bufinefs is'to trangle all other offspring of wit in 
their birth. Pope. 


No‘ppue. n. /. [pnol, Saxon.}] A head, 
in Contempt. 
Her cate fhall be 
To comb your nodd/e with a three-lege’d ftool. 
Shake/peares “ 
Let our wines without mixture, or ftain, be all 
fine, 


Or call up the mafter, and-break his dull noddk. 


Ben Jonjon. 
My head’s not made of brafs, 
As friar Bacon's noddle was. Hudibras. 
He would not have it faid before the people, 
that images are to be worthipped with latria,*but 
rather the contrary, becaule the diftinétions necefa 
fary to defend it are tov fubtile for their nodd/ess 
Stilling fleet. 
Come, mafter, 1 have a projet in my noddley 
that fhall bring my miftrefs to you back again, 
with as good will as ever fhe went from you. 
L' Eftrange. 
Why fhouldft thou try to hide thyfelf in youth ? 
Impartial Proferpine beholds the truth ; 
And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, *è¢ 19 
Will ftrip thy hoary noddle of itsmafk.  Addifon. 
Thou. that art ever half the city’s grace, 
And add`t to folemn.noddies, folemn pace. Fenton. 


No’poy. n. f: [from naudin, French.] 


A fimpleton ; an idiot. 
The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, 
by 


One who 


NOT 


by what title fo ever dignified, are a-kin to the afs 
in this fable. L Efirange- 
Nope. n. f. (nodus, Latin. ] 
1. A knot; aknob. 
z. A {welling on the bone. 

If nodes be the caufe of the pain, foment with 
fpirit of wine whercin opium and fatfron have been 
diffolved. W ifiman. 

3. Interfection. 

All thefe variations aresfinithed in nineteen years, 
nearly agreeing with the courfe of the acdes; ice. 
the points in the ecliptic where the moon croffeth 
that circle as fhe paffeth to her northern or fouthern 
latitude; which sedes are called the head and tail 
of the dragon. Holder. 

Nopo’stty. n. fJ. [from nodo/us, Latin. } 
Complication;: knot. 

Thefe the: midwife cuttcth off,contriving them 
intoa knot clofe unto the body of the infant ; from 
whence enlueth that tortuolity, or complicated NOx 
dofity we call the.navel.  Brosun's Vulgar Errours. 

No’ povs. adj. [ncdofus, Lats] Knotty ; 
full of knots. 

This is feldom affeéted with the gout, and when 
that becomcth nodcus, men continue not long after. 

Braun. 
No DULE. n. f. [nodulus, Latin.] A {mall 
lump. 

Thofe minegals in the. ftrata, are seither found 
in grains, or elfe they arc amafted into balls, lumps, 
or ncdules which nodules are either of an irregu- 
lar figure, or of a figure fomewhat more.regular. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory 
No’cceNn. adj. . Hard; rough; harfh. 

He put on a hasd, bodite; moggen, fhirt of Pend- 

rel's. Efcape of King Charles. 
Noceoin. n. fo (nofel, 
‘{mall mug. 


Frog laughed in his ficeve, gave thesfquire the’ 


other noggin of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back. Arbutbnot. 
Norance. a. f. [See Annoiance.] 
Milchief ; inconvenience, 
To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower no.ance it ise Tuffer. 
The fingle and peculiar life.is bound, 
With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itfelf from noiance. Shakef/peare’s Hamlet. 
To NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old 
word difufed. 
Let fervant be ready with, mattock in hand, 
“To ftub out the bushes that nie:b the lands Tuffers 


Noi'er. z. S. [from nasies] One who an- 
noys. An old word in difufe, 


The north is a-noier to grafs of all fuits, 
The eaft a deftroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tuffer. 
Nov‘ous. adj. [noio/o, Italian.] Hurtful ; 
‘mifchievous ; troublefome ; inconve- 
nient. Obfolete. 
Being bred in a hot country, they found much 
hair on their faces to be nsious unto them. Spenjer. 
The falfe Dueffa leaving noicus night, 
Return'd to ftately palace of dame Pride. Sypenfcr. 
But neither darknefs foul, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noious {mell his purpoic could withhold. 


Spenfers 

NOISE. 2. J. [aoife, French. ] 

3. Any kind of found. 

Noifes, as of waters falling down, founded about 
them, and fad vifions appeared unto them. Wi ifdom. 
Whether it were a whiftling found, or a melo- 
. dious noife of birds among the fpreading branches, 
thefe things made them fwoon. ` Wifdom, xvii. 18. 
Great motions in nature pafs without found or 
noile. i ‘The heavens turn about in a mott rapid 
motion, without #oife.to us perceived; though in 
fome dreams they have been faid to make an ex- 
cellent mulfick. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Car 
Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 
12 


2. Outcry ; clamour ; boafting or impor- 


4. A concert. 
Yo Norse. w. n, [from the nount] To 


German.}]) A. 


NOI 


A lating nife, as horrid and asloud 
As thunder makes betore it breaks the cloud. 
Waller. 


tunate talk. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of 
difeafes, and transfufion of blood ? Baker. 
. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made fo much zoi/e through all ages, and 
never caught the leaft infection. Addifon's Spectator. 

Obfolete. 


found load. 
Harm 
Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak ft of, did me 
none ; 

Tho* noifing loud and threat'ning nigh. 
To Noise. v.a. 

or report. 
All thefe fayings. were ncjfed abroad throughout 
all the-hill country. Luke, ie 65. 
I fhall.not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles trom hence into Spain, after the voice of 

sour prince's being-there had. been quickly noifed. 

Wotton. 
They might buz and whifper it one to another ; z 


Milton. 
To fpread by rumour, 


and tacitly withdrawing from the prefence ofi the. 
apoftle, they then lift up their voices and noifed it. 


about the city. Bentley 


Nor sE FU b. adj. [noife and full. } Laud; 5) 


clamorous. 

That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whofe roijeful valour does no foe invade, 
And weak affiftance will his friends deftroy. Dryd. 


Norsevess. adj. [from nozfe.}] Silent ; 
without found. 
On our quick’ ft decrees, 

Th’ inaudible and n:(fs/:fs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can eftc&t them. 

So wvifelefs would 1 lives fuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not fhaxen"by the wind, 
But ripely dropping trom ‘the faplefs Bolghi# Dryd. 

Convine'd, that roife/efs picty might dwell 
In fecuiar retreats, and tiourith weil. Harte, 


Norsiness. 2. f. [from noify.] Loud- 
nefs of found); importunity of clamour. 
NoisemMaker. 2. /. [xot/e and maker. | 
Clamourer, 
The iffue of all this noife is, the making of the 
noifemakers ftill more ridiculous. I Effranges 
NOISOME. adj. [noiojo, Italian.) 


1. Noxious; mifchievous ; unwholefome. 
In cafe it may be proved, that among the num- 
ber of rites and orders common unto both, there 
are particulars, the ufe whereof is utterly unlawful 
in regard of fome fpecial, bad and noifame quality ; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquith fuch 
rites and orders, what frecdom foever we have to 
retain the other {till. Hooker. 
‘The brake and the cockle are scif.me too much. 
Tajer. 
All my plants I fave from nighdy ill 
Of noifome winds, and blatting vapours chill. Milton. 
Gravifea noifome from the neighb ring fen, 
And his own Cærc fent three hundred men. Dryd. 
The noifome peft'lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro’ the anid-day air, 
And {catters death. 
2. Offenlive; difgufting. 
The fecing thefe effects, will be~ 
Both noifome and infectious. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 
Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noifome. 
S bake; ripeare's Much Ado abcur No atbing. 
The filthinefs of his fmell was ncifome to all his 
army. 2 Maccabees, ix. 9» 
An error in the judgment, is like an impofthume 
in the head, which is always noifome, and frequently 
mortal. South. 


Nor’somery, adv. [from noifome.) With 


Prior. 


Shoke[peares 


NO My 
a fatid, ftench swith, aninfeAious 


team. re 
No 1'soM e NEeSSi w. Sf [from noifomes|) Apt- 
nefs to\difgut; offenfivenels.” ~ 
If he muft needs be feen, with all his Alth and 
noifomendfs about him, he promifes himtelf however, 
that it will be fome aliay to his reproach, "tolbe but 


one of many to march injastruop. Scarh. 
Noisy. adj. [from noife. } fiae 
1. Sounding loud. on . 
2. Clamourous ; turbulent. - 


O leave the nsify town, O come and fee 1 R 
Our country cotts, and live conteat with me! s 
Dryden 
To vo:fy fools a grave attention lend. Smith. 
Although he Rin F his, talents wholly in his 
clofet, he is fure to raife the hatred of the sci 
crowd. _" ett 
NoLL. «./. [pnol, Saxon.] A head; a 
noddle. 
An afs’s nacli I fixed on his head. 
ied Li me tangere. [Latin.] 
. A kind of cancerous fwelling, exalpe- 
ae by applications. 
2. A plant. 
Noli me tangere may be planted among your 
flowers, for the rarity of it. Mortimer s 
Nori Tion. n.f. (nolitio, Lat.) Unwill- 
ingnefs : oppofed to volition. 
Proper a@ts of the will are, volition, notition, 
choice, refolution, and command, in relation to 
fubordinate faculties. Hale. 


Shaks/pearee 


{ Nomancy. n.f. [nomance, nomancie, Fr. 


„nomen, Latin ; and. yasa, Greek.}] The 
art of divining the fates of perfons.by 
the letters that form their names. Dié?. 

No’mBies.n.f. The entrails of a deer. 

NOMENCLATOR. n. fJ- (Lat. nomer 
ċlateur, Fr.) “One who calls things or 
perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called 
nomenciators ; men who could call every man by his 
name. Addifone 

Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch iH 
nomenclators that they cannot furnith appellations 
for their owners ? Swifte 

NOMENCLATURE, n. f. (nomenclature, 
French ; nomenclatura, Latin. ] 
1. The aof naming. |.» 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, 
that there wanteth a term ornomerclature for it, is 
but a thittof ignorance. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

2. A vocabulary; a didtionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that romene 
elature of Adam, which unto terreftrious» animals 
aMigaed a name A unto their natures. 

Browm 

No MINAL. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Refer- 

ring to names rather than to things3 
not real’; titular. 

Profound in all the momina?, 

And real ways beyond them all Hudibrase 

The ncminal definition, or derivation of the word 
is not fufficient todefcribe the nature of it. Pearfone 

The nominal effence of gold isthat complex idea 
the word gold ftands for; as a body yellow; of a 
certain weight, malleable; fufible and fixed. But. 
the real effence is'the conftitution of the infenfible 
parts of that body on which thofe qualities depend. 

Locke. 

Were thefe people as anxious for the dodtrines 
effential to the church of .England, as theyvare for 
the nominal diftingtion of adhering to its interefts. 

Addifome 

No’minaLLyY. adv. [from nominal.) By 

name; with regard to a name; ‘titu- 
larly. 


To NO’ ‘MIN ATE, v.a. EAE Låt.) 
1. To 


NON. 
1. To name; to mention by name. 
Suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoffible. | Shakelpeare’s Henry V1. 
One lady, I ‘may civilly {pare to nominate, for 


ber fex’s fake, whom he cermed the fpider of the 
court. Wotton. 


2. Toentitle; to call. 
Aread, old father, why of late 
Did& thou behight me boralpf Engtith blood, 
: 


Whom all a fairy’s fon doen nominate.  Spenfer. 
3. To fet down ; to appoint by name. 

`; If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 

Be nomirated for an equal pound 

Of your fair ficth to be cut off. Shakefpeare. 

Never having Intended, never defigned any heir 

M jn that fenfe, we cannot expect he thould ncminate 
or appoint any perfon to it. - Lacke. 

Nomina Tron. n f- (nomination, Fr. 

> from nominate. ] 

1. The aof mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate ele€tors of the duke, 
muft be all of feveral families, and cf them 
twenty-five at leait concur to this semination. 
~o Wotton. 

Hammond was named to te-of the affembly of 
divines; his invincible loyalty to his prince, and 
Obedience to his mother, the church, not being fo 

© Walid) arguments againft his norivaricn, as the re- 
pute of his learning and virtue were~on the other 

' part, to have fome titie to him. Fell. 

2. ‘‘he power of appoinsing. 

‘The remimsticn of perfons to places, being fo 

‘principal and iofeparable a flower of his crown, 

he would referve to himfelf. 

In England the king has the nomirarisn of an 
archbifhop ; and after nomination, he fends aconge 
d’elire to the dean and chapter, to clect the perfon 
elected by him. Ayliffe. 

Nominative. n.f. [in grammar, nomi- 

~ natif, French.] The cafe that primari- 
ly defignates the name of any thing, 
and is called right, in oppofition to the 
other cafes called oblique. 

“NON. adv. (Lat.] Nor. Itis never ufed 
feparately, but fometimes prefixed to 
words with a negative power. 

Since you to non-regardance caft my faith, 

Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ftill. Sbake/p. 

Behold alfo there a lay non-refidency of the rich, 
which in times of peace too much negledting their 
habitations, may feem to have provoked God to 
neglect them. Holyday. 

A mere inclination to matters of duty, men 
reckon a willing of that thing; when they are 
juftly charged with an a@ual ncn-performance 
of what the law requires. South. 

* For an accountat large of bifbop Sanderfon's laft 
judgment, concerning God's concurrence, or non- 
concurrence with the ations of men, and the pofi- 

tive entity of fins ot commiffion, l- refer you to 

his letters. Pierce. 
| The third fort of agreement or difagrecment in 
our ideas, which the perception of the mind isem- 
ployed about, is co-exiftence, or non-exiftence in 


- 
4 


a 


p the fame fubje&. Locke. 
ra It is not a nsn-aG, which introduces a cuftom, a 
© = euftom being a common ufage. Ayliffe’s Parcrgon. 

. ee Inthe imperial chamber this anfwer is not ad- 
| mitted, viz. ldo not believe it as the matter is al- 
= à 


ledged: And the reafon of this ncn-admithon is, 
ies greit uncertainty. i Ayliffe. 

An apparitor came to the church, and informed 
the parfon, that he mutt pay the tenths to fuch a 
e man ; ‘and the bifhop certified the ecclefiaftical court 
“` under his (calon the non-payment of them, that 

_ be refufed to pay them. . l Ayliffe. 
© <The wen-appearance of perfons to fupport the 
v united fenfe.of both houfes of parliament can ne- 
ge ver be pitied as a. general, diffidence of- being 

_ able to fupport the charge againit the patent and 
t 


atentee. s i Swift. 

This may bz seccunted for by the turbulence 

| of paffions upon the varjous and furprifing turns of 
' j Vor. JI. 


Clarendon. 


'N ON 


good and evil fortune, in a long evening at play; 
the mind being wholly taken up, and the confe- 
quence of nen-attention fo fatal. Swift. | 
No’nace. 2. fe [zon and age.) Mino- 
rity ; time of life before legal maturity. 
- In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his zonage, counfel under him, 
And in his full and ripen’d years, himfelf 
Shall govern well. Shakefpeare’s Richard il. 
Be love but there, let poor six years 
Be pos’d with the matureft fears 
Man trembies at, we {traight fhall find 
Love knows no mon-age, nor the mind. Crafhaw. 
We have a mittaken apprehenfion of antiquity, 
calling that fo which in truth is the world’s nonage. 
Glanville. 
~ *Tis neceffary that men fhould firft be out of their’ 
nonage, before they can attain to an actual ufe of 
this principle; and withal, that they fhould be 
ready to exert and exercife their faculties. Wilkins. 
Thofe charters were not avoidable for the king’s 
aonage ; and if there could have been any fuch 
pretence, that alone weuld not avoid them. Ha/e. 
After Chaucer there was a Spenfer, a Harring- 
ton, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham werc in 
being; and our numbers were in their/ronage ‘till 
thefe laft appeared. Dryden. 
In their tender zonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing Icaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurfling fpare. 
Dryden. 
Nonce. m /. {The original of this word 
is uncertain; Skinner imagines it to 
corre from own or once; or from nutz, 
German, need or yfe è Junius derives it 
lefs probably from zotance ; to do for the 
nonce being, according to him, to do it 
_ merely for mifchief. | Purpofe; intent; 
defign. Not now in ufe. 
I faw a wolf 
Nurfing two whelps ; I faw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 
While thesher neck wreath'd from them for the 
MINCE Spenf:r. 
They ufed at firt to fume the fih in a houle 
built for the nonce. Carew. 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakcfpeare’s Hamlet. 
Such a light and metall’d dance; 
Saw you never ; 
And they lead men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ftones. 
A voider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil thould I pick their bones. 
Cleaveland. 


Ben Fonfon. 


Coming ten times for the nonce, 
I never yct could fee it Aow hut once. Cotton. 
{Noxconrormity. 2. f. [non and con- 
formity.| 
1. Refufal of compliance. 

The will of our Maker, whether difcovered by 
reafon or revelation, carries the higheft authority 
with it; a conformity or noncon{opmity to it, deter- 
mines their aétions to be morally good or evil. 

Watts's Logicke 
2. Refufal to join in the eftablithed reli- 
gion. 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our 
church are fo much ftruck at, and all upon a plea 
of confcience, it will ‘concern us to examine the 
force of this plea, which our adverfarics are ftill 
fetting up asthe grand pillar and butierels of non- 
conformity. South. 

‘The lady will plead the toleration which allows 
her nonconformi:y in this particular. adifon's Speet. 

NONCONFORMIST. n f. [non and con- 
formifi.} One who refules to join in 
the ejtablifhed worfhip. 

On his death-bed he declared himfelf a non-con- 
formifi, and had a fanatick, preacher to be his fpi- 
ritual guide. ; Swift. 


NON 


Nowe. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Sax. J 
1. Not one: ufed both of perfons and 
things. | 

Ye shall. flee when none purfueth you. Leviticus. 

That killing power is none of thine, 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 

Thy Sweets, thy graces, all are mine ; 

‘Thou art my ftar, fhin'it in my fkies. Carew. 

That fowl, which is none of the lighteft, can 
eafily move itlelf up and down in the air without 
ftirring its wings. Wilkins. 

Another, which is. zone of the leaft advantages 
of hope is, its great efficacy in preferving us from 
fetting too high a value on prefent enjoyments. 

: Addif.n'’s S peftatore 

2. Net any: go was in this fenfe uled an- 

ciently before a confonant, and none be- 
fore a vowel. 

Six-days thall ye gathersit, but on the Sabbath 
there fliall be nere. Exodus, xvi. 26. 

Thy life thall hang in doubt, and thou shalt have 
nore affurance of this life. Deuteronomy, XXVill. 

Before the deluge, the air was calm; ncne of 
thofe tumultuary’ motions of vapours, which the 
mountains and winds caule in ours. Burnet’s Theory. 

The moft glaring and notorious paffages, are 
none of the fineit. Felton on the Clafficks. 

3. Not other. 

This.is nome other but the houfe of God, and 

the gate of heaven. Genefis, xxviile 17e 
4- None of (ometimes fignifies only empha- 
tically xething. - 

My people would not hearken to my voice: and 
Ifrael would none of me. Plalm lxxxi. lie 

§. None is always ufed when it relates to 
a fubftantive going before; as, we thall 
have zo wine: wine we fhall have moze. 

6. None ieems originally to have fignified, 
according to its:derivation, not one, and 
therefore to have had no plural, but it 
is now ufed plurally. 

Terms of peace were none 
Vouchfaf ‘d. 

In at this gate zore pafs 
The vigilance here p!ac'd, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav'n. Milton. 
Nor think though men were none 
That heav'n would want fpectators, God want 
praife. Miitons 

NONE'NTITY. n.f. [xon and entity. ] 

1. Nonexiftence; the negation of being. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they mutt 
underftand it as excluding all caufes. In which 
fenfe it is moft evidently true ; being equivalent to 
this propofition, that nothing can make itfelf, or, 
nothing cannot bring its no-felf out of nonentity 
into fomething. Bentleye 

2. A thing not exifting. 

There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for 
evil, when cvil was truly a/#onentity, and no where 
to be found. Southe 

We have heard, and think it pity that your in- 
quifitive genius fhould not be better employed, than 
in looking after that thedlogical nonentity. 

Arbuthnot and Popes 

{on and exiff- 


Miltone 


NONEXISTENCE., n. f. 
ence. | 

1. Inexiftence; negation of being. 

2. The thing not exifting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates 
the efteem of miracles, is, to falve not only real ve- 
rities, but alfo nonexiftences. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

NoNJU RING. adj. [non and juro, Latin. ] 
Belonging to thofe who will not fwear 
allegiance tothe Hanoverian family. 

This objection was offered me by a very pious, 
learnedy and worthy gentleman of the wenjuring’ 
party. Swift. 

Nonju’ror. n. f. [from non and juror.) 
One who, conceiving James I]. unjutt- 
Cec 


N:O- N 


Jy cepofedy'refufesto twear allegiance 
to thofe who have fucceeded him. 
Nonna TURALS. nm. J. [non naturalia, 

Latin.] Phyficians reckon thefe to be 
fix, viz. ‘air, meat and drink, fleep and 
watching, motion and, reft, retention 
and excretion, and. the palliops of the 

mind. 

t Phe fix. sonnatucals are fuch as veik naturally 
conititutive,, por, merely, deftructiveydo, preferve or 
dcftroy according unto circumftanceé. Brown. 

NonpaRe iL. n. f. [nom and pareil, Fr.] 

1. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and mafter loves you; O {uch love 
Could be but recompens'J, tho” you were crown'd 
The nexparcl Of beauty. YAA y Twelfth Night. 

2AA kind of, apple. 

3- Printers letter of a {mall fizey.on which 
{mall Bibles and Common Prayers are 
printed. 

NO'NPLUS..2./. [aon and plus, Latin. ] 
Puzzle ; inability to be or do more. 


A low word. 
Let itfeem never fo Mange and impoffible, ‘the 
Sonsaplustof my reafon will yieldva fairer opportanity 
toi myrfaiths., South. 
One or two rules, on. which their, conclufions 
depend, in, moft men have governed all their 
thoughts: take thefe from them and they are at 
a fols, and their underftanding is perfeétly at a son- 
dus» Locke. 
Such an artit did not begin the matter at a 
` wenture, and when put to a plus, paufe and he- 
Gtate which way he fhould proceed ; but he had firft 
- In higgomprehenfive intelledt’a compleat’ idea of the 
whole organical bodys , Bentley. 
Jo No'n pius. v.a. [fromthe noun!) To 
confound ; to puzzle; to-put toa ftand ; 


to ftop. 

Norjis the compofition of our own bodies the 
nly wonder; we areas much nonpluft by the moft 
contemptible worm and plant. Glunzille’s Sccpfs- 
His. parts were fo accompliiht, 

That right or wrong he ne'er was nonpiuft. .Hudibr. 
That fin that is a.pitch beyond, all; thofe; muit 
needs be, fuch, an ove.as mult monplus. the devil 
'himtelf, to, proceed farther. _sjpSoarb. 
¢« What, you are confounded, and»ftand mute ? 
Somewhat ronpluf toyheas you deny.vour name. 


Deyden. i 


Tom has been eloquent for half an hour toge- 
ther, when he hasbeen: senplufed by Mr..Dry's de- 
firing him to ick what. it.was that be endeavoured | 
to prute. N Spebjator. | 

Nonre SIDENCE. 2. /.,[707. and refidence. } 
Failure of refidences > 


If the "character! of ‘iperfons chofen into thel] 
church had “been™regarded, there would be ‘fewer | 
Swift. | 


n. f- (non and refident.) 


complaints of nonrefidence. 
NONRESIDENT: 
One who neglects to live at the proper 
place. 
As to ncarcfdentsy ‘there are not ten clergymen 
in the kingdom who can be termed ninrefidents. 
Swift. 
NoxresisTance. nifo [non and refif- 
ance.) -The principle of not oppofing 
the king; ready obedience to a fupe- 
rior. 


NO‘NSENSE. a. /. [non and fenje.] 


s. Unmeaning or ungrammatical lan- 
- guage. i 
uti "Till underftood, all tales, 
Like nenienfey are not true nor falfe. Hudjbras. 


‘Many copies difperfed' gathering new faults, -I 
faw'more ncnjinfe than 1 couldvbave crammed into 
3t. Dryden. 

This wonjcnfe got int» all the following editions 
bya mike of the stage editorse Pepe en Shuhe/p- 


N'O O 


z. Trifles’ things of no importance. A! 


low word. 
What's the world to him, 
“Tis wonfenfe all. Thomfcn. 
Non se'n sica agi {from nonfenje:] Un- 
meaning; foolith. 

They had produced many other inept combina- 
tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonfenfir cal fyftems'of the whole. Ray on Creation. | 

Non sens vCAENPSS\ n. J [from nonfen- 
fal.) Ungrammatical jargon ; foolith 
abfurdity. 

Nonso Lvent. adj. [non and /olvent. Ji 
Who cannot pay his.debts. 

Nonso.u tion. 2. fe [non and Solution.) 
Failure of -folution. 

Athenaus inftances znigmatival. propofitions, | 
and the forfeitures and rewards upon their folution 
and nonfe clutione Brome. 

NONSPARIN:G--adje; [non and paring. ] 
Mercilefs ;° all deitroying: 

Is't I expofe 
Thofe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the 'non/parirg war? Stakefpcare. 

To Nonsu st. v.a. [non and /uit.] ‘Yo 
deprive of the benefit of a legal pro- 
cefs for fome failure.in the manage- 
ment. 

l'he addreffes of both houfes of parliament, the. 
council, and the declarations of moit counties and 
corporations, are laid afide as of no weight, ard 
the whole kingdom of Ircland norfuiscd, in default 
of appearance. Swift. 


Noo’pte. a. f. [from noddle or noddy. } 
A fool; a fimpleton. 


Nook. n. J. [from cen hoek, German.] 
A corner; a covert made by an angle 
or interfection. 

Safely i in harbour 

; Is the king's fhip, in the deep nook, where once 

Thou call'dit me up. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 
In that nook fhotten ifle of Albion. “~Shak«{peare. 

Thus ent'red the the light-excluding cave, 
And through it fought fome inmoit nick to fave 
The gold. Chapman. 
‘The favages were diiven outof their great Ards, 
into a little 790R of land near, the river of Strang- 
ford; where they now poffefs a little territory. 
Davies. 
Meander, who is faid fovintricate, to be, 
ao not fo many turns, nor crankling nooks as the. 


Drayton. | 


Unfphere 
[The fpirit of Plato.to unfold T 
What warlds or whativait regions hold 
“Th” immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her mantiun ‘in this defhly acok. 
Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro’ this garden, leave unfearch'd no mcck. 


Milton. | 


A third form'd within the ground 
A various mold; and trom the boiling cells, 
By ttrange conveyance, fill'd cach hoilow novk. 
| Milton. 
NOON, n. ffnon, Saxon; zaun, W elhs 


none, irfe; duppofed to be derived bipm 


nona, Laun, the amth hour, at which | 


their cana or chief meal .was,-eaten ;. 


whence the other nations called the time 


of their dinner or chief meal, though 
earlier in the day, by the fame name. J 


1. The middle -hour of the days; ju twelve; 


the time when the fun is in the meri- 


dian ; midday. 


Fetch forth: the. ftocks, there thal he fit till, 
Shake[pearc. 


NOR 


Till neon J *till night, my. lords 


Milton's poems. | 


NOR 


The day already half his race had runy > 
Anddummon'd bim.to due repaft at soca! wae 
Tf Feturnumyveyes: at aoon towards, the. fun, 1 
cannot avoid the ideas which the light or fun pro- 
duees in me. > we! Lockes. 
In days of poverty his heart was lights 
He fung his hymns at morning, neon and night. 
Harte.. 
2. Itis taken for midnight.” A 
Full before him atthe zom of night; Ty a } 
He faw a quire of ladies. phan am Dgdene 
Noon. adj. Meridional.) . 
How oit the soon, show oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death with folemn knell, 
On folly’s errands, as we vainly roam, 
Kriocks at our hearts, and ban, our thoughts from 
home ? Yeung. 


Noo’npax: 2. fe (noon and day.) Mids 
day. : 
The bird of night did fit, `- Ag i 
Ev'n at noway, upon the market-place, 109 
Houting and thricking. Shakejpear: 's FuliusCafare. 
The dimnefs of our intellectual eyes, Ariftotle: 
fitly compares to thofe of an owl at moonday. San 
Noo xnoay. adj... Meridional. | 
The fcosching fun was mounted high, l 
Inail itsluftre to the aconday Kye ddifon sOvid.. 
Noo'ninG. #. f. {from noon.) Repofe: 
‘or repak atnoon. i 
| NOON TIDE. n. f. [n203 and side.) gat 
day. ; time ofa noon., 
Sorrôw breaks featons and repofing hours, . 
Makes the night morning, and the nzcntide night. 
Shatefpcai te. 
Noo nripe. adj. Meridional. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. “Shake. 
All things in beft order to invite 
Wocntide repatt, or afternoon's repofes ` 
We expect the morning red in vain; 
“Tis hid in vapours, or obfcur’ d in rain. 
The nogntide yellow we in vain require} 
*Tis black in Tet or red in light’ning fire. Pricre. 


NOOSE, 2. /. [xo/ada, entangled; a 
word. found in the gloffes of Linis: 
Mr. Lye, } Avrunning, knot, which the. 
more it is drawn binds. the clofer.., 

Can't thou-withaweak angle (teike.the whale 2?” 
Çatch withsa hook, or with aincefe inthral? Saiga 
Where the kilimai does difpolep 
To fpecial friend the knot of nofe. 
They runtheirnecks intora:roofe, iA 
They'd break ‘em arter; to break loofe. Hahira 
Falicly he fails into fome dangerous nofs, 
And then a3 meanly labours to get loofe. Drydene. 
Arrope and a mofi, are no jeiting .matterse. 


“Milter 


Hudibrdse. 


) Arbutknot's Febn d Bulle. 
} To Noose. vaia.. [from the noun. }. To tie 


-ìnva noofe ; to catel;.to- entrap. 
The Gin is woven with threads. of different Gees, 


i leat of them dtrong enough. to nocfe and entrap» 
Garrnment of the Tongues 


| Nore. nf. [rubicilla, Latin.] A kind of; 
bird. called a bullfinch or -redeail. 
Norvjconjun&. [ne or.) 


1. A' particle marking the fecond-or fab-. 


ffequent: branch of a negative propoh. 

‘tion ; vcorrelative to reitder:Orwets s A 

I neither love, nor fear thec. Shaki 
Neither loye will twine, nor hay. 


2. Two. négatives are fometimes joined, 


but not according to the propriety? of: 


our ’prefent’ language, ees a 
in the Saxon. ` 


: 


a 


w' 


Mine ejes, `, 
“Which have darted at thee, hurt iico not ; 
~ Nery I am fure,there is xo force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 


3. Neither is fometimes included in zor, 
but not elegantly, 1B AA 


i ‘arte y 
urvele. 


Shakefpeare's As, ya Tae ite. 


Beia 


NOR 
+ Beforerher'gates; hillwolves and Hons lay; 
ow Whichewithoher virtaons drugs fovtame fhe'made, 
1 .“Ehatwolteyynor lion, wouldsone man invade. 
me “G40 det acy doi Hr SA3 Chapman. 
» 9 Pow'r, difgrace; wor death could ought divert 
* Thy glorious congue thus to reveal thy heart. 
right dh AS Ft | Daniel. 
ve Simois ner Xanthus fhall be wanting there ; 
© Anew Achilles (hall in. arms appear, Dryden. 
4. Nor isin poetry ufediin the firft branch 
for neither. | fup r wish | 
Idle nymph, I.praytthee;-be  \ 
a. Moedett, «andsnot'tollow:me,> = =" 
i I mr'love myfelf, nêr thee. Ben: Fonfon. 
* Nor did'they not perceive their evil plight, 
Or the fierce pains not feel. : Milion. 
»~ But how perplaxt, alas! is human: fate ? 
»Twhom aoriavarice, mor pleaturcs move ; ve 
Yet muft myfelt be made a flave to love. Walfe. 
NORTH. w. f. [nop Saxon.] - The. 
"point oppofite to the fun in the meri- 
=o More unconftant than the wind: who’ wooes 
Ev'n mow the frozen bofom of the march 5 
And being anger’d puffs away trom thence; 
` Turning his tace to the. dew dropping fouth. 
soi mass Shekelpeare. 
» oo The tyrannous breathing of the nort 
T Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakepcare. 
TEV Fiorce Borcas iffues forth : e| 

T” invade thie frozen waggon of ‘the forth. Dryden. | 
Nortu. ad. Northern; being in ‘the 
porth. — pre 

This thall be your sorrb border from the grer fea 
~ “to mount Hor. Numbers, xxxive 7. | 
NORTHEAST. nfa [nocrdeaf, Dutch.] 

The point between the north and eaf. 
ohn Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaftian | 
Cabot, in behalf.of Henry the Seventh of England, 
difcovered all the a:rrb-caft coafts.hercof, trom the 
* Cape of Florida in the fourth, to. Newfoundland. 
and Terrad Laborador in the north. Eeytin. | 
~ eT he inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the 
Icnian towards the fouth, and. the Adriathck on the 
merthcsft Gde, were commanded by three different 
mations. = =~ sicbuthnot. 
NORTHERLY. adjv {from sorth. | Being 
‘towards the north. 

* The nerrberly sand foutherlyswinds, commonly | 
‘efcemed the chufes of cold and warm weather, 
are really the effects of the cold or warmth of the 

. Satmofphere. Derbam. 

No'rRTHERN. adj. [from north] Being 

in the norih. 
Proud scrtbern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 
Shakefpeare. | 
if we ercCt a red-hot wire until it cool, and 

“~ hang it up with wax and untwifted filk, where the. 

“ower end which cooled next the ‘earth doth reit, 

* that is the norsbern point. Brown. 

Nortusta’r. m. fo {north and" far.) 

~ The poleftar ; the lodeftar. 

~~ If her breath were as terrible as her termina- 

“tions, there were xo Nying nca: her, the would in- 

fect to the north far, o Sbakefpeare. 

Norr HWARD. adj. [north sand peapid, 
| & Saxon.) Being towards the north. 
NORTHWARD adu: (wertb and peapd, 
— Norruwarps, í Sax] Towards the} 

north. , 

Miflike me not for my complexion, 

©*Theithadow'd kivery of the burnith'd fun, 


to Bring me che taicctt creature mrthaverd born, 
Where Phabus’ fire {carce thaws the icicles, 


as 
e* 


5 wY 
Sr 


> 


&. 


Snow. 
| Dryden, 
4 A clafe prifoner in n igori twenty foot fuarey| 


Y 52 


Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal 


= j And prove whofe blood is rediet, Shake/peare. 
Going nertl ward aloof, as long as they had any 
* "doubt of baing purfued, at laft they croili:d the 
l ocean to Spain, Bacon. 
a  Nertburnurd beyond the mountains we will 6°, 
y 
] 


4} 


| 2- The end of any thing. 


43+ Scent; fapaciry. 


| 5 To thruff one’s Nose into the 


NOS 


| being at the nerthfide of-his chamber, 
to walk twenty foot fouthward, not 
foot northward. _ Locke. 
Nortuwe’sr. #. f. [north and wef.) 
The point. between the north and weft. 
The bathing places, that they may remain un- 
der the fun until evening, he expofeth unto the 
fu mmer fetting, that is northqweft. — Brown. 
Nortuwinn. x». / [north and wind.) 
~The wind that blows from the north. 
The clouds were fled, 
“Driven By a keen norereind. Milton. 
When the fierce narrbwind, with his airy forces 
Rears-up the Baltick to a foaming fury. 9° Parts. 
NOSE. n.f. {nere, noya ‘Saxon. | 
1°The prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of {cent; and the emunétory 
of the brain. 
Down with the nche, 
Take the bridge quite away 
Of him that his particular'to forefend, 
Smells from tbe gen’ral ‘weal. Shakelpeare’s Timon. 
Nejeof Turks-and Tartars lips. © S ake fpcarce 
Our decrees, i 
Dead to infli€tion, tu themfäves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juftice by the nife.. Shakefgeare. 
_. There can be no reafon given why a vifage 
fomewhat longer, ora refe fatter, could net have 
confite with fuch a foul. Locke. 
Poetry takes me up fu entirely, that I fcarce fee 
what-pailessunder my nefes Pope's Letiers. 


Is a@ liberty 


waik „twenty 


* | -The dungs are as beliows, the afpera arteria is 
thë nofe of the bellows.) Helder’s Elements of Speech. 


We are not. offended with a dog for a better rofe 
than his mafter. Collier on Envy. 
4- To lead by the Nose. To drag - by 
force : as a bear by his ring. 'To lead 
blindly. 
Tho’ authority be a ftubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft ed by the nofe with gold. S hakelpeare. 
In fuits which a man doth not underftand, it 
is good ‘to refer them to fome friend, but let him 
chufe well his referendaries, elfe he may be fed by 
the wofe. Bacon 
That fome occult defign doth lie 
In bloody cynarétomachy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows, 
How faints fad brothers by the nofe. Hudibras. 
This is the method of all popular hams, when 
the multitude are to be led by the nofes into a fool's 
puradife. L'Efirarge. 
aftairs, of 
others. To be meddling with other 
people’s matters ; to be a bufy body. 
6. Yo put one’s Nose out of joint. To 
put one out in the affe&ions of ‘another. 
To Nose..v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To fcent ; to imell, 
Nofe him as you go up the- fairs. Shakefpeare. 
2. To face; to oppofe. 
To Nose. ù. a. To look big; to blufter. 
Adult’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
Vhat vefes it agamft us. Shake/peare. 
No’stuveep. n.f. [noje and bleid; mil- 
hifelium.} “A kind of herb. 
No secay, n. f. [nofe and gaji] A pofie; 
a ‘bunch of flowers. 
She hath four anditwenty nofeguys for the fhearers. 
Shakefpegre. 
Ariel foughe 
The clofe recesSes of the virgin's thought; 
As’ on the nofega in her breatt reclin'd, 
Be. watch'd th’ ideas iriting in her mind. Pope. 
Get you gone in the country. to drefs up. #7 egays 
for aholy-day.. Arbuthres’s Hiflory of Jobn Buil. 
No’sgvess. adj. al nofe} Wanting 
a nofe; deprived.of the nofe. 


f 
NOT 
Wetosths. vy Mangled Myrmidons, 
Nof:ljs, and handlets, backt and chipt,, come te 
him. Shake/pearce 
Noso’Locy. æ. A [vso and asyo. ] Doc- 
trine of difeafes, i 
Nosoror rick. adj. [rros and reies i]Pro- 
ducing difeafes. 

The qualities of the air are ‘ne/-poctick ; that is, 
have a power of producing difeafes. Arbuthnot. 

No’sesmarr. in. J. [nofe-and fmart ; naf- 
turtium.} The herb creffeès. 

No'striL. æ. /. [noje and Syl, a hole, 
Saxon.] The cavity in the nofe. 

Turethen my fretheft reputation to 
A favour that may fizike the dullest acfril. Shakcfp. 

Stinks which the ofrils ttraight abhor, are not 
the məst pernicious. Bacon's Natural Hiftorye 

He torm'd chee, Adam, and in thy nofirsls 

breath'd 
The brenth of dife. Milton. 

The fecondary action fubfifteth in concomitancy 
with the other; fo the noflris are ufeful both for 
refpiration and fmelliag, bne the principal ufe is 
fmelling. Braw rie 

Thelfe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with (their 
aromatic feent. More's Divine Dialcguess 

NO STRUM. n: f. {Lat.] A medicine 
rot yet made publick, but remaining 
in fane fingle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his noftrums, let 
it be writ upon his monument, Hic jacet auétor 
bujus argumenti; for-no body ever ufed it beforo. 

Stilling fleet. 

What drop or mcfram can this plague remove ? 

Popes 
NoT. adv. [ae aupt, Sax. niet; Duch. } 
1. Dhe parucle of negation; or refufal. 

If thcuybe the world?s great parent, 

How falls it. then.that.with thy furious fervour 
Thou doft affi@ as well the nor dcferver, 
As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife? Spenfere 

His countenance likes me not. Shaka King Lear. 
"Fhe man held his peace, to wit, whether ‘the 
Lord had made his journey profpcrous or nate Gens 

‘The queftion is, may To it, or may I nor do it? 

Sander fon. 

He'is invulnerable, I nor. Milton. 

Let each mañ do'as to his fancy feems ; 

o Twait, noe I, ‘rill you have better dreams. Drydens 

This objection hinders por but “that the heroic 
action enterprifed for the Chriitian Caufe, and exe- 
cuted happily, may be as well exccuted now as it 
Was of old. Dryden. 

Grammar being to teach men nz? to fpeak, ‘but 
to {peak correctly : where rhetoric is vor neceflary, 
rammar may be fpared. Lecke on Education s 

This day; "be bread and peace my lot ; 

All elfe bencath the fun 

Thou know tif bet beftow'd or not, ; 

Andilet thy will be dones Pope's Univerful Prayer 
2. The firit member of a negative ien- 
tence, followed by not or neither. 

Lwas notin fafety, ncitker hud I refte Job. 

Not tor price nor reward. Tuiab. 

3- A word of exception. 

I will for this, afia the feed of David, but sot 

for ever. Kings. 
4.44 word.of prohibition, or deprecation. 


Stand in awe, and fin st. Pfalm:e 
Forfake me mt, O Lord ; O my God, be mo? far 
from me. Pfalm*e 


5+ lt denotes ceffation or extin@ion. No 
more. 
Thine eyes are upon me, and Iam pot. Folh, vija 
NO'T ABLE. adj. [notable, Vr. notabilis, 
Latin.] 
1. Remarkable; memorable; obfervable: 
it is: now fearcely ufed; but in irony. 
The fuccefs of thofe wars was too sortable. to be 
unknown to your cars p which, tfems; ull worthy 
fame hath glory. to’ come unto. Sidney. 
Cc2 The 


NOT 


The fame is notified in the nutublef places of the 
diocels. wy ‘ Whitgifte. 
At Kilkenny, manv actzb/e laws were enadted, 
which thew, forthe law doth beft difcover enor- 
mities, how much the Englifh colonies were cor- 
rupted. wai Davies. 
TWo young men appeared notall: in ftrenzth, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel.’ 2 Mae. 
They*horetwover three charges from thé horfe 

with notable courage, and without being broken. 
: . Clarendon. 

Both ‘armies lay. ftill without any notable action, 
forthe (pace of ten days. Clarendon. 

Varo's aviary is ftill (o famous, that itis reckon- 
ediforvone of thofe notables’ which foreign nations 
rccard. Atdi'on. 

It is impoffible but a man muft have’ firit' paffed 
this notable tage, and got his confeience thorough- 
ly debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fin. "South. 

2. Careful; buftling: <in contempt ard 
irony. 

This abfolute monarch was 3s notable aguardian 
ef the, fortunes,.as of the lives of bisyfubjetts. 
When any man grew: rich, to keep:him from be- 
ing dangerous to the ftate, be fent for all his goods. 

Addifon's Freehoider. 
No'TABLENESS. n. J. [from notable.) Ap- 
pearance of bufineis; importance: in 


contempt. > 
No’tasiy. adv. (from xctadle.] 


1. Memorably ; remarkably. 

This we fee notably proved, in that'the oft poll- 

ing of hedges conduces much to'thcir lafting. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Herein .doth the endlefs'mercy cf God) norably 
appear, thathe vouchfateth to accept of our're- 
pentance, wien we repent; though not inparticu - 
lar as we ought to do. Perkins. 
2. With confequence; with fhew of im- 


portance: ironically. 

Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
notably ; but if you'go out of the gazette, you drop 
him. Addifon. 

NOTARIAL., adj. [from notary ] Taken 
by a notary. ; 

It may. be called an authentick writing, though 
not.a_publick inftrument, through want of a x2- 
tartal evidence. ' Ayliffe. 

Notary. n.f- [aotaire,..French;. from 
notarius; Lat.], An officer whofe bufi- 
refs it is to take notes of’ any. thing 


which may concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have, that very 
book, and no other fet abroad, wherein their, pre- 
fent authorifed notaries do, write: thofe, things fully 
and, only, which bsing written and there „read, 
are by their own open teftimony acknowledged to he 
their own. Hooker. 

Go with me to a ota-y, feal me there 
Your bond. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Vinire 

One of thofe ‘with "him, being a’ rorary, made 
an entry of! this acts Bacon's New Atlantis. 

So J, but your recorder am in this, 

Or mouth and, fpeaker of, the wnivesfe, 

A ministerial nsrary ; for `tis 

Not J, but you and fame that make this verle, 


Donne. 
They have in each province, intendants and no- 
taries. Temple. 


Notation. » f. [noratio, Latin. ] 
1. The act or practice of recording any 
thing by marks; as by figures ordetters. 
Noration teaches how to defcribe any number by 
‘certain notes and charaGters, and to declare the va- 
lue thereof being fo defcribed, and that is by de- 
grees and periods. Cacker, 

2. Meaning; fignification. 

A foundation being primarily of ufe in archi- 
te€ture, hath noother literal oration but what be- 
longs to it in relation to a building. Hammond. 


Confcience, according tb the very motation of the 


NOT 


word, imports adouble knowledges one of a divine 
law, and the other of a man’s own action; and 
fo ‘is the application of a general.law, to a parti- 
cular inftance of practice. South. 
NOTCH. x. f. [nocchia, Italian.] 
1. A nick; a hollow cut in any. thing ; a 
nock. 

The ‘convex iwork-*is compofed of black and 
citrin) pieces in, the margin, of.a pyramidal figure 
appofitely, fet, and with tranfverfe notches. Grew. 

From his rug the fkew’'r he takes, 

And on the tick ten equal notches makes : 
There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. Swift. 
2.. Ic feems to be erroneouflywufed, for zich. 

He thew'd.a comma ne'er could claim 
A placqin any Briuth name; 

Yet making herc a perfeét botch, 


Thrufts your poor vowel from his aztch. — Swift. 
Jo Norcu. v.a [from the noun.] “lo 


cut in {niall ho!lows. 

. He was too, hard for him directly.: befere Co- 
rioli, he f{cotcht him and norcht him like a carbo- 
nado. Shakefpeore. 

The convex work is compofed of black and 
citrin pieces, cancellated and tranfverfely norched. 

Grew’s Mufaum. 

From him whofe quills ftand quiver'd at his ear, 

To him who notckes fticks:at Weftminfter... Pope. 
Norcuwee pb. ni f [notch and aveed ; 

artiplex olida.} Aun herb called orach. 
Nore. [tor ne mote.) May not. 

Ne let him then admire, 
But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and bafe 
That zore without an hound fine footing trace. 
Spenjer. 

NOTE. n.f. (nota, Latin ; notte, Fr. | 
1. Mark; token: as Bellarmine’s notes of 

the church, » 

Whofoever appertain to the vifible body of the 
church, they have alfo the notes of external pro- 
feffion whereby the world knoweth what they are. 

Hooker. 
2.. Notice ; heed. 

Give order to’ my fervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abfent hence. Sbhatefp. 

Iwill beftow fome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the rote. Shakefpéare. 

3. Reputation; confequence. . 

Divers men of note have been brought into Eng- 
land. Abbor. 

Andronicus and Junia are of note among the 
apoftles. Romans. 

As for metals, authors of good nore aflure us, that 
even they have been obferved to grow. Boyle. 

4. Reproach; fiixgma, 
The more to aggravate the note, 
With a foul traytor's name ftuff I thy. throat. 
Sbakefpeare. 
ç. Account; information ; intelligence ; 
notice. Not ufed, 
She that from Naples 
Can have no ncte;_unlefs the fun were poft, 
The man i' th’ mvon’s too flow. Shakefp. Tempe. 

In fuits of favour, the firt coming ‘ought: to 

take lictle place; fo far forth confideration may be 


had of his truft, that if intelligence of the matter) 


could not otherwife have een had but by him, 

advantage be not taken of the note, but the» party 

left to his other means, and in fome fort recom- 

penfed for his difcovery. Bacon. 
6. State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, 
béecavfe they are continually in ufe and in rore: 
whereas the occafion of any great virtue cometh 
but on feftivals. Lavon. 


7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious, 


found. 

Thefe are the ret:s wherewith are drawn from 
the hearts of the multitude fo many fighs; with 
thefe tunes their minds are exafperaced againft the 
lawful guides and governors of their fouls. Ifookcr. 

The wakeful bird tunes her noctumal notes” Milt. 


NOT. 


I now muftchangeithofe nosessto. tiagick BLM. | 


You that.can tuneyour founding :tring fo, wellsen 
Of. ladies, beauties and.of love, to teilgai 


ws oe 


Once change your nore, and let your lute,repor® sud 


The jufteit grief that.ever.touch'd the court... | 
1% b: batise 
L One common nore on either lyre did trike, 
And koaves and-foolsywe beth.abhorr'd alikes, i 
/ bås Drydene 
8. Single found in mufick. 4 ary 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony ! 
This univerfal frame began: i 
Frami harmonyrto:harmony, 
Thro’ all the compafssot-the nates it rany, jN 
The diapafon clofing full ia, mane... „Dryden. 
9. Short hiat; {mail papers- memoriakre- 
gifter: ; tg rd ins 


1# 


Re will'd ine 
In heedfull'ft refervation:to beftow them, * 
As notes whofe faculties inclufive were, 
More than they were in: note. 

In the body's prifon fo the fies, 
As through the body's windows fhe mutt look, 
Her divers pow'rs of (enfe to exercife, ; 
By gath'ring nores out of the world’s great book. 
Davies. 

10. Abbreviation ; fymbol ; mufical cha- 

rater. 


s 
Shakefpeare. 


and abbreviations. 
11. A fmall letter. . 
A hollow cane within her hand the brought, 
But in the concave had inclos’d a more. Drydene 
12. A written paper. | 
I cannot get over the prejudice. of taking fome 
little oftence at the clerzy, for perpetually reading 
their fermons ; perhaps my frequent hearing of 
foreigners, who never make ufe of motes, may have 
added to my difguit. i _ Swift. 
13. A: paper given in confeffion of a debt. 
His ncte will go farther than my bond. rburb. 
“14. Explanatory annotation. oF 
The beft writers have been perplexed with estes, 
and obfcured with illuftrations. Fe/tin on th: Claffickse 
This put him upon:a clofe application to his 
ftudies. He kept much at home, and, writ acres 
upon Homer and Plautus. Law. 
To Note. v. a. [noto, Latin; noter, Fr.] 
1. To obferve; to remark ; to heed; to 
attend; to take notice of. 
The fool hath much pined away. 
No more of that, 1 have noted it well. 
If much you'nor him, R 
You hall offend him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Some things inay in paffing be fitly noted. 
Hammond. 


Baker cn Learnirg. 


J began to note TEF. 
The Rormy: Hyades, the rainy goat. Addifin s Ov 
Wand'ring fromiclime'to clime; obfervant (tray'd, 
‘Their manners noted, anditheir ftates furvey'd. Pope. 
2. To deliver; to fet dawn. 
Saint Auguftin fpeaking: of devout men, “noetb 
how they daily frequented the church, how atten-" 
tive ear they gave unto the leffons and chapters 
read. ) Hecker. 
Nore itin a book, that it may be for ever and 
ever.| Jjaiah, xxx. $. 
3. To charge with a crime: with of or 
or. 
| Sine ucfe Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who) 
had the fame of chaftity, than with eitheriof"the" 
Julia's, who Were.both nsred of incontinency. 
A Drydens 
4. [In mofick.] To fet down the notes 
of a tune. Z 
No'TEBOOK. n. f. [note and book.] A 
book in which notes and memorandums 
are fet down. Aare 
Cafhus all his faults obferv'd ; l asd wl 
Set in a notebook, learn’d, andsconn'd by rote, . * * 
Yo caitinto my tecth. Shatgpeare's Julius Cafarse 
Noftep, 


fa 4a f 


Waller, 4 


5 


Contra& it into a narrow compafs by fhort meres, — 


A 


A 


N OF. 


| NoTED. -part adjs [from note] Re- 

_ markable; eminent; celebrated. ~ 
A noted chymift procùredia privilege, tHat'none 
o but he thould:vend a pirit.. ~ Biyle.| 
“have not the force of Jaws in France or Holland. 

- DÉ So oro sans: ~~ Baker.. 

No’rer. n: f. [from.sore.] He who takes 
© notice. | 
Nor HING., 
= Scortifh. } 

I. Py atk of being; nonen ity;, uni 
~ verfal negation : oppofed to fomerhing. 

' Itis moit certain, that there never could be 7o- 
ihing p For if there ‘could, have been“ an inftant, 
wherein there was .notoirg, then cither notbing) 
made fomecbing, or fomething made izfelf; and lo 
was, and aCedy beforeit was. Buti if there never 
could be norbirgy then there isy and-was, a being! 
of .necefity,\ without any beg nning. s Grew. 

We do not create the world. from notbing and 

© By nothing ; 'weraffert an eternal God to have been 
. ) the efficient caufe of it. ao ¢ Bentley. 

_ This renting is taken,either in a vulgar/or philo- 
fophical fenfe; fo wefay these is nothing in the cup 
in awulgarfenie, when we mean there is-no liquor 
, in it; but we cannot fay there is norbing in the 
ok cup, ina ftriad philofophical tenic, while there-is 

airin ite , Warts. 

@. Nenexiftence. Bat 
Mighty ftates charaéterlefs are grated 
To daftycthine. “Sbake'peare’s Treilus and Creffida. 

g- Not any thing; no particular thing. 

` There, hhall rerhing die. Exodus, ix. 4. 

Yet had his afpe&t no:hing of fevere, | 
But fuch a face as promis’d him Gncere. . Dryden. 
Philofophy wholly {peculative is barren, and pro- 
duces asthing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaft. 
Nebing at.all was done, whilc any thing 1e- 
mained undone. ~ Addifa on tke War. 

4. No other'thing. 

Nothing but'a fteady refolution brought to prac- 
tice; God's grace ufed, his commandments obsyed, 
and his pardon begged ; nothing but this will intitle 
ycu to God's accepiance. Wike's Pr.p. for Death. 

Words are made to declare’ fomething ; where’ 
they are, by thofe who pretend to initruét, other- 
wife uled, they conceal. indeed fomething ; but 

~ that which they conceal, is ne:bing but the igno- 

_ tance, error, or fophiftry of the taiker, for there, 

is, in truth, nothing elfe under. them. a ¢ Lake. 
5. No quantity, or degree. 
ý The report, which the troops of horfe; make, 
would add x2bing of courage to their feliows. 
Clarendon. 
6. Noimportance; no ufe; no value 
The outward fhew of churches, draws the rude 
people to the reverencing and frequenting’ thereof, 
whatever fome of our fate too nice’ fools’ fay, ‘there 
is rotbing in the feemly form of the church. 
Spenfer's Ireland. 
‘Behold, ye are of nothing, and ‘your woik of 

— Maugnt. ; i Ifaiab. 

7. ANo pofi-fion of fortune. ' l 
f A moft homely fhepherd;: aman that from very | 

da l ngebing is grown into an unfpeakable etate. 

— Shalefoeare’s Winter's Tule. | 
8. No dificulty ; no’trouble. 

_, We are induftrious to preferve our bodies from 
~ Nasery, but we makessorbtig offfuffering our fouls | 
_ torbe flaves tovour lufts. — : i Ray. 
9. A, ihing ofi no proportion. 

\ The charge of making» the ground, anJ_other- 
wile, is getaty but mo-bing to thesprobta | Bacem. 


K ^% 
n. f. [no aa; nathing, 


— — 


To. Trifle 3; fomething of no confideration, 
OPA MPOMANCEs tan aso | 
ka *Y had rather have one fcratch my head i’ th’ fun, | 
_ When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 
To hear my notbings monfter'd. ' ` 

Ny dear nothings, take yoor leave, l a. 
wee, ood > a you ma deceive. © * Crohpsw: 
w 6 


““Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, |}, 


* Shuktfpeare. | 


“Tie nstbing,, fays the fool ; but fays the friegd,s 


This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end., 
Do I not fee your dropfy belly {well ? Dryden. 
‘= That period “includes ‘more than a hundred fen- 
tences that might be writ to exprefs multiplication 


e- - 


t Narciffus isthe glory of his race ; 
For who does nothing with a better grace 
11.° Nothing’ has'a* kind’ of adverbial fg - 
nification. In no degree; noc at all. 
© Who will make mea liar, and make my fpeech 
notbing wort p l if ob; XXIV. i25. 
. Auria, nothing difmayed with the, greatnefs of 
the Turk’s fleet, ftill kept on his courfe. Kasiles. 
, But Adam with fuch counfel nothing {way’d. 
| : - p aP g Miltone, 
NÔ'THINGNES3. n.f. [from nothing. ] 
1. Nihility ; nonexiltence. . , 
’ “His art did exprefs | 
A quintefience even trom ‘notbingne/s, ’ 
Fromdull privations; and lean emptinefs. Donne. J - 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. 
Nya, norhingncfain deed, andine me, 
Did {corn to hurt his forfeit carcate. 
NO TICks n fry 
Latin. | 


f Hudibras. 


ie _ “Locke. 
This is done with little norice:: very quick the 
ations of the mind are performed. Locke. 


which we take of other perfons ! 

2. Information ; intelligence given or re- 
ceived. 

1 have given him notice, that the duke of Corn- 

wal and his duchefs will be here. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

NOTIFICA TION: n.f. (notification, Fr. 

from notify.) Ac of making known; 
reprefentation by marks or fymbols. 


their order, either in breadth or Jongways, may, 
by agreement, give great variety of norifications. 
Helder ou Speech, 


To Noriry. v. a.. [notifer, French ; 
notifico, Latin.] ‘To declare ; to make 
known ; to publith. 

There are other kind of Jaws, which naify the 
will of God. Hock. 
Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by 


tifd and conveyed to the mind. South. 
This folar month is by civil fanction rorified in 
authentic calendars the chicf meafure of the year: 
a kind of ftandard by which we meafure time. 
Holder. 


Latin. | 


conception. | MAD DA id 
Being we are at this timesto, fpcak. of the»pro- 


of men. * Pearfon. 


»fitures, which bayera regbiseparace beinge § Dryden. 

»»Many attiongrare punifiediby laws: that arevadcts 
petof ingratitude ‘buérthiseis gmoralywaccidental: to 
them, ¿aù they are fuchsadters) fortif theygwerc.pu- 
nished -propealy undtn fhat noyon,, and tipon, that 
account, the punivhment wopld equally reach all 
a€tions of the fame kind. South. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
my felf to allume under the nosim of principles, in 
order to what ‘I have, farther to. write.” Newson. 

There is nothing made a more common fubjeat 


of norbitps} ‘and’ all the fatiguing perpetual bufinefs) 
of having no bufinefs to do. = Pipes Letters. 
es | 


? Young. 


| zotsce, , French; , otztia, 
1. Kemask; heeds obfervation ;*regard. |” 


The sthing® to be regarded in *talcing notice of alfi 
chiid’s, mifcarsiage is, what root-it {prings trom. 


How ‘ready is envy to mingle with the fiorices 
Watts., 


Four or five torches elevated or deprefied out of 


thofe refpeQive appellations by. which they are no-, 


NO’TION. n. Jo [notion, French} nario, 


1. Thought; reprefentation of any thing | 
formed by the mind ; aidea i image ;| 


per notion of the churchy,thercfare 1 ifhall nat look 4: 
upon ityas comprehending any more thar the fons 


"Phe: hetionvof fome»beings-which -are not in’ 
natures fecond motions, as the Jogicians! callethem; | 
hasbeen founded :on)ithelrcbnjunttion of two na: | 


N OcT 


of, difcourfe .than, nature, and, ies laws isand, yet 
few agree in their notions about thefe wordse -a sai 
es Gheyne’s PRilufephical Princtplege 
| ‘That potion of hunger, colds, found, colours 
thought, with, or fear, which is.in the mind, is 
called the idea of hunger, cold, found, with, Gc. 
sep mw Watts`s Logicke 


| 2. Sentiment; opinion. 


$ 


God bath, bid dwell far off all,anxious.cares, 
And not moleft us;, unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand`ring thoughts and mzrions vain. 
Milton. 
It.would, be incredible.to,a man^ who-has never 
been in.France,, should, one relate, the extravagant 
s worjon they entertain of themfelves, and the mean 
opinion, they have of theirmneighbours.. + .Addifon. 
Senfual wits they ;were, + who, -it. iss probable, 
took pleafure in ridiculing the nocion of a life to 


come. Atterbury. 
3. Senfe; underftanding; intellectual 
power. =œ This fenfe'is frequent in 


Shakefpeare, byt not in ufe. 
His notion weakens, his difcernings 


Are lethargy'd. Shake/peare’s' King Lear. 
So told, as earthly notion can receive.  Miltoms 


PNo’rionac. adj. [from zotion.] 


1. [maginary ; ideal; intelleCtuals fub- 
fifting.only in idea; vifionary; fantafti- 
cal. | 
The general and» indefinite contemplations and 

notions, of the elements and their conjugations, 

of the influences .of heaven, are to be fet afide, 
being: but »xotional and vill timiteds and definite 
axioms are tobe drawn out of meafured inftances. 

` Bacone 


Happinefs, obje€tiof that waking dream 
Which we call hfe, miftaking ; fugitive’ theme 
Of myppurfuing: verfe,: ideal thade, 
Nottonal good, by fancy only made. Prior. 
We muftybe ;wary;;left wevafcribe,any: real fub- 
fiftence or perfonality to this nature or chance; for 
it is merely a national. and imaginary things, an.ab- 
ftract univerfal, which is. properly, nothings a con- 
Ception of our own making, occafioned by our 
refle&ting upon the iettled courfe of things; de- 
noting only thus much, that all thofe bodies move 
and a¢t according to their effential properties, with- 
vuttany ‘confcioufnels oriintention of fo doing.’ 
s Wa; i Bentley. 
z. Dealing in ideas, not realities, 
The! moft forward notional dictators fit down 
ina contented ignorauces Glanville's Scépfise 
Nomion att iTO. m/o [from notional. } 
Empty, ungrounded opinion. ‘A word 
not in ufe. . | 
I aimed at the advance of fcicnce, by difcredir- 
ing empty and talkative sortonali'y. Glanvillee 
No TIONALLY. adv. [from nosional.] Ia 
idea ;. mentally; in our conception, 
though not in reality. 
|. The whole rational nature of man confifts of two 
faculties, underftanding and will, whether really or 
notiomalsy diftioct, J fhall not difputes Norris’sMif. 
Nororrery: nifs [notcrieté, French ; 
fram: notorious!) Publick knowledge ; 
ipublick expoture. 
taWeilee whatia multitude. ofepagan teftimonies 
may be produced for all thofe remarkable paflages : 
and indeed of feveral, that more than an‘wer your 
WL A? UU Te 3 i . . : 
expectation,was they were not fubjects in their own 
riasttrefo expdfed to Publick Hororkelys! Old fene 
NOT ORLOUS. riaj: [ororias, “Lanny 
aatre, Pri} Publickly "known ; evi- 
-dent’co the world; apparent; not hid- 
den. ..dt is commonly. ufed of things 
known to.their difadvantage ; whence, 
by thofe!who do not know the true fig- 
nification ‘of the word, an atrocious 
crime is called a wororious crime, whe- 
ther publick or fecret. ; 
What 


INO 'T 


ah Whit need syou make! fuch ado in cloaking 3° 
gaatfer too mrorious F. Whitgifre., 
The goodnefs of yuursintercepted packets 
You writ tothe pope againttithe king}, your good -. 
; ncf, ` hiv , 
Siace yoa provoke me, Mhai t@ moft notorias. 


I thall-have:law int Ephetus, å 


To vour notorious fhamc. Shakefpeares 


In the time of ‘king Edward IM.>the inipedi-| 


iments of the conqued of Ireland/are motorives. | 
à Davies, 
This prefdyterisn man of wart congratulates a 
Certain noterioes murther; committed byra zealot of 
this own devotion. WY ite. 
. oe We think not! fit'ta,condemn the molt n:torious. 
eo emoalefaétor before he hath had licence to propote his) 

* plea. eee Fell. 
What notcrizus vice is there that’ doth not bie- 
MiM a man's reputation ? Tilo fon. 
The inhabitants- of Naples have , becn alway 
very roftrioss for Jeading a life of lazinefs and 'piea- 
fuse, which arifcs partly out of the plenty of their 
Country, and partly out of the temper of their clid 
iale. “ Add fou on Italy. 


meee The bifhops have procured fome” {mall advance-i}” 
eniT e Prefbytertans ‘are exacters of fubmiffion to 


aent ofirents; although it be Ho-drioks that they dos 

s4 mot teceive the third penny of” the real value. 
Ssviftls:Mifcellanies. 
Noro’riousty. adv. [from notorious.) 
Publickly ;,evidently'; openly. 
Lheiexpofing himtelf mcronioufly, did fometimes 
change the fortune of the day. Clarendon. 
Thisiissnotorioufly difcoverabie in fome differences’ 
of brake or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errowrs.| 
Ovid tells us, that the caufe »was inctoriox/iy| 
known at Rome, though ‘it be left fovobfcure to; 
aftersages. Dryden. 
Should the genius of .ainationy be more'fixed ini 
government, than in morals, learning, and) com -| 
plexion; which do all nosorinwfly vary'in every agen 
l ~ Ocul ref 
Noto’erousness: n. fo\( from: notorious. )| 
Publick fame; notoriety. ea 
To Norr. v.a.. To fħear. 
NOo'TWHEAT. nifa {aot,and wheat.) i 
Of wheat there are two forts; French, which) 
is, bearded, and ,requircth, the) beit foil, and nor-} 
avbeat, fo termed becaufe.it, is unbcarded, being 
contented, with a. meaner earth. p gCaresu-| 
NOTWITHSTA S DING. cong. fT his worc, | 
though in conformity tovotherowriters| 
called here’a conjunction, is properly al 
participial adjective, as itis compounded 
of not.and withfanding, and anfwers. 
exaétly-co the Latin non obffante s it isi 
moft properly and analogtcally ufed in: 
the ablative cafe abfolute with a noun ; 
as, be is rich notwithfanding his lofs; iti 
is not fo proper to fay, be is rich not- 
withfanding. be bas loft wmuch; yer this 


mode of writing is too frequent. dddi/or| 


has ufed it: but when a ofentence: tol- 
lows, it is more grammatical, to: infert 
that; as, be is rich. notwithfanding that 
be bas loft much. © When notwithfand- 
ing is uled abfolately, the’ exprefficm is 
elliptical, sis or that being underftood, 
as in the following.paflages.of Hookera) 
3. Without hindrance.or obftruction from. 

Thofe on whom. Chrift beftcwed miraculous 
cures, werefo tranfported, that theingratitude made 
them, noawithfard:ng his prohibition, proctaim the 
wonders he had:done for them. Decay of Pitty. 

2, Although.» This ule is not proper. 

A perfon languifhing under an ill habie of ‘body, 
may lofe feveral ounces of blood, morwithfuncing it 
will weaken him fos atime, in order to put a new 
ferment into the remaining mafs, and. draw into it 
Hob fupplics. 6 Addijen. 


Shakfpearees ? 


Nova'tion. mAs. (novatio, Lat.] ‘The 


Ainfav. i : 


No‘verty. 2. A [wouveauté, French. ] 


N'O Yy 
3. Neverthelefsy “however.*es = i, 
iiThey which honour the lawtas an Image’ of. che 


wifdom of God himfelf, are rosepithjtandirg to know, 
that the fame had an cnd in Chrif.. 


earth concerning thins that, are done in eaven : 
norwithPcnJing this much we know even of faints. 
«-itheaven, that they pray. ome: Lizoker«, 
“a He hath'a tear for pity, and a hand . 
Open as day, for melting charity : 
‘Vet normithfandme, being inctns'd, he's Aint ; 
* As humourous’ss winter. “Shakcfpcare’s Henry 1V. 
NO'TUS. n.f. Latina) The foathwind. | 
With adverfe blan uptufns them from the fouth, 
Natus and Afer black, with thuind rou’ clouds - 
Fron) Sierra Liona. ` Milton's Parad:Je Loft. 


merodudion of fomething new. 
NOVATOR. ». f. [Latin,] The intro- 
' ducer of; fomething new. 
NOVEL. adj. [novellus, Latin; ‘nouvelle, 
French. ] ery 
1. New; notancient; not`ufed of old ; 
‘unufual. | ; 


their rove! injunctions, before they are ftamped 

Swithithe authorityiof laws. King Charles. 

It is no novel ufurpation,: but though void of 
other title, has the pre{cription of many ages. 


Decay of Piety. | 


Such i¢ the conftant ftrain of this bleffed’ faint, 
who every where brands the Arian do@rine,|as.the 
new, mvel, upttart-herely, folly and:madnets. 

»Waserland. 

2. {In the civil law.) , Appendant.to the 
code, and of Tater enaction. _. ‘ 

By the ‘novel gonftivutions, burial, may, not be: 
denied to any ong. d opedyliffe's Parergon. 

No VBL. n. fos [ nouvelle,,Freach. } 

1..A fmall,tale, generally of dove. 
Nothing ofa foreign nature; like the trifling” 

_ novelswhich Ariuito inierted in bis poems. Dryden. 

Her mangl'd tame in barb'rous paltime lott, 

The coxcomb’s nevel, and the drunkard’s toatt. 
Prior. 
2. A law annexed to the codes 

By the cielllawy nv one was to be" ordained a 
prefbytcr till he was thirty-five yearsof age: though 
by a later aovel it was fuficicnty if she wastabove_ 
thirty. R t Ajlifje. 

No'veLrsrt. u. f. [from novel.} 
t. Innovator; affertor of novelty. 

Telefus, whowhath renewed the phitofophy ofl 
Parmenides, is the beft of novelifts. Bacon. | 

The others of this fynod were not fchifmatical, 
or, nev fifts in the matter of the fabbath. White. 

Ariftotle rofe, l 

Who nature's fecrets to the world did teach, | 

Ver that great foul our novelis impeach. Dirbame. | 

The tvoleries of fome afieéted nowelift have dif- i 
credited. acw. difcoveries. Glanville's Scepfis. | 

The abettors and favourers of them ho ranks’ 
with the Abonites, Atgemonites, and Samofate- 
rians, condemn'dhereticks, brands them as nevel- | 

SA OF lite appearing .* Waterland. | 
2. A writer of novels. 
i 


1. Newnefs; ilate of being unknown to 


former times. t hasi 
mng They which dovehatewhich menvof account did | 
vw before them,» are, although: they»doraniifs, yee the 
lefs. faulty,» becaufe»they are’ not the ‘authors of 
harm: and ‘doing swell, their adtions@are freed | 
trom prejudice ot novelty. Hoher. 
2. Krethnefs.; recentnefs; newnefs with 
refpect to a particular perfon. 


Novelty isonly in roqueft; and it is dangerous to 

be aked in any kind of courte. Shakefpeare. 
As religion entertains “our fpecblations with 
great objects, fo it entertains them with new; and 
movilty is the great parent of pleafure; upon which 


weonntit isithat men areifo much pleatedeith vo 
n Magan 7 We lone 


riety.) WGearbs 


4 NOVE MBER. *w f. {Latin} “Phe'ele- 
‘ty pedleoker |’ 
»:The „knowledge is ímall, which. we. bave, on |) 


iB EO a a A 
venth month of the year, or the ain 


accounted [the frit. a:o ota aie” 4 
November is drawn in a garment of ‘changeable 
< green; andeblack upon his head. Pachom. 
NO vEN'ARY. nio [novenarius, Latin. 
Number of nine; nine collectively. 
"Ptolemy by parts and numbers implicth climac- 
tericaP years; that’is, fepeenaries and novemarics. 
A Brown. 
Looking ‘upon them as in their original ditfér- 
ences and) combinations, and as felcéted out of a 
natural ttock ‘of Hine quaternions, or four mtina- 
ries, their nature ‘and diftrences lie moft obvious 
to be underfteod. == Holders 


NOVE RCAL. “adj “{novercalis, from no- 


_werca, Laun.) Having the manner of 
aitepmother ; befecming a ftepmother. 
When, the, whole tribe’ of birds: by: incubation 
produce ‘their young, it is a ‘wonderful deviation, 
that iome few families thoald do it in a more no- 
vircal way. Derbam. 
Noucur. m.f. {ne aupz, not any thing, 
Saxon ;_as therefore we write aught n 
ought forany thing, we thould, accord- 
ing to analogy, write naught not nought 
for nothings but acuftom has irrever> 
fibly prevailed of ufing naughr for bad, 
and neught'for nothing |" 
1. Not any thing ; nothing. 
Who cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold, but fays he fees it not dy 
Bad is the world, and it will come to mught, 
When juch all dealings mutt be fzen in thought. 
ee i > Shakefpesre. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh ev'ry pailions 
Renege, affirm, and taro their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maftcrs, 
As Knowing nevght, like dogs, but following. ~ 
Shuke/peares 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of s:ughr. 
Falah, xliv 240 
Be fruftrate all'ye ftratagems of hell, ~ <4 
And devilith machinations come to acught. Milton 
2. In no’ degree. A kind of adverbial 
fignification, which nothing has fome- 
times. | m 
-In young Rinaldo fierce defires he fpy'd, 
And noble heart, of reft impatient, wf 
To wealth or fovereign power he aovgbs apply ‘a, 
: : Feir faxe 


13° To Jet. at, NOUGHT, Not to value 3 


to flight; tofcorn ; to difregard» 
Y eshave pot, as sougbtvall my counfel, and would 


none Of. My reproot. i wwe a Brow bez. 
Novice. 2. f. [novice, French; novitius, 
Latin. } 019161 99 : 


1. One not acquainted “with any ‘thing ; 
a fréfh"man; one in the rudiments ef 
_ any knowledge. ‘ 
A nada Triple-twin'd' whore! “tis thou 
Hat fold.meto this sovice. Shatefpeures 
~. Bring me to the fight of Ifabella, ST 
A nice of this place. Shake/p. Miafure for Mafe 
You are novices 3 ‘tie a world to fee 
“How tame, when men and women are alane, 
A meacock wretch can make the curiteit threw, 
. Shakefprares 
We have novices and apprentices, that the fuc. 
cefon of the former employed men do: act fails 
Bascom 
If any unexperlenccd young sévire happengtutoa 
the fatal ocighbourhood lof (uch pes, prolently 
they arc plying bis fall purle and Lisemopey Pata 
> 3 iva Sout, 
2 Í om 


` 


Ws 
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dpe Dam young, arovicein the trade, De Fr 


„åts Dhe fool of love, unpra&is`d to perluade ; ` 
„s! Andi want the foothing artssthat carch the fair, ) 
r „But caug! tmyíclf lie truggiing in the fnarc. 
"And the J love, or laughs at all my pain, 
3E Or knows*her'worth too well, aad pays me with 
setiigom didaman amem "Dryden. 
In thefe experiments ave fet down fuchi cir- 
s §-sumftances, by waich either the phenomenon might 
mbe rendered more. confpicuous, ora nevice might 
F more cafily.try. then, or by which I did try them 
. only. aa altea+ e 
2. One who has entered a religious houfe, 
but not. yet taken the vow; a proba- 
tioner. | 
Novi TiaTe. nif. [noviciat French. ] 
"1. The ftate of a novice; the time in 
' which the rudiments are Jearned. 
This is fo great a mafterpiecein fin; that be mutt 
have patted his tyrocinium,or. novitiate in finning, 
“before he ‘come to this, be he never fo quick a pro- 
ficient.” South. 


2 ‘Theltime fpent in a religious houfe, by | 


way of trial, before the vow i3 taken. 
Novity. 2 J [xovites, Latin.}] New- 
nefs; novelry. one 
Some conceive fhe might not yer be.certain, that 
only man was privileged with fpeech, and being in 
iO the nevity’ of the creation’ and unexperience of all 
/ things, might’ notbe, aftrightcd tovhear aiferpenc 
{pean E Brison. 
Nour. See 
Not. TE TEK 
Noun. Ne would; would not... Spenser. 
Noun. n. f..{nouny old) French 3 x0men, 
Latin.] The name of any thing in 
grammar. <7 no wN 
A mun is the nameof a thing, whether fub- 
ftance, mode or relation; which in fpeech is uled, 
to fignify the fame when there is occaion to, afirm 


The, crowa of, PNE AA 


or deny any thing about it, or to exprefs any, re- | 


lation it has to any other thing. Crarke.| 
Thou hat men about chee, that ufudlly taik of 


arncun amd a verb, and fuch abominable words as ; 


no chriftian ear can endure to hear. Shakefpeare. 
The boy; who fcarce has paid his entrancé down, 
o NOURISH. v.a [xourrir, French; 
nutrio, Latin. } ms 
1. l'o encreafe or fupport by food, or 
aliment of any kind. 
He planteth an ath, and the rain doth nourifo ite 
Sfziab, xliv. 14. 
Thro’ her nourifh'd powers enlarg’d by thee, 
She Springs aloft. Thompin's Sumrier. 
» You are to honour, improve, and perteé} the 
‘Spirit that is-within you: you areto prepare it for 
the kingdom of heaven, toinceurifd it with the love 
of-God and of virtue, toadorn 1¢ with good works, 
and tomake it as holy and heavenly as! you ‘cans 
tt i Law. 
2. To fapport; to maintain. 
a Whilt I indreland xourifo a mighty band; 
"Twill ftir up in England fome black fturm., Shak. 
> “Him will 1 follow, and this houfe forgo ` 
That nourifbt me a maid. Chapman. 
@Pharaoh’s “daughter! took him up, and nowrifbed 
him for her own fon. Ws, vile 21. 


3-. To encourage ; to foment. Out of ufe.’ 


= What madnefs was it with fuch proofs to acuri/h 

their contentions, When "there were fuch effectual 

mcans to end all controverfy ? Hooker. 

“In foothing them, we #2urifh ’gainft our fenate 

~" Thecockle of rebellion. Shak-fpeare. 

©) Yevitol nourifb and» advance! the early virtue of 

youny perfons:was his more ‘chofen defire. ) Fe//. 

wy & Gorgias hired foldiers, and nourifbed war con- 

. ontinually with the Jews. ' 02 Mae.%. 14. 
4: To train, or educate. «u 

i eThourthalt bea good minifter of: Jefus Chrift, 

Siewiirified up in the words of faith. 1 Tim ive 6. 

ms i 


NVewion's Opticks. | 


Spenfer.| 


‘ To'bis proud pedant, or declin'd.a nouns Deyden. 


| 3-0 Sultentation ; 


NOW. 


I trave! nots neither do I nouri/b up young men,” 


Bor bring up virgins. Jjaiab; xxiii 4. 
ç. Fo- promote growth or itrength, as 
food. at , 


In vegetables there is one part more nourifhing, 
than another; as grains and roots norij» more than 


their leaves. 
To Now RISH vw n. 
ment. Unufual. 5 4 

Fruit, trees, grow full ;of .mofs;, which.is caufed 
partly. by the, coldnefs of, the ground, whereby the 
parts nourifh lefs. Bacen. 

Nou RisHABLE. adj. [from ncurib:-} Suf- 
ceptive of nourifhment. 

The chyle is’ mixed herewith, ‘partly: for its 
better convertion into blood, and party forrits more 
ready adhetion to all the nowrifbable parts... Griw. 

Nou RISHER. a. f- [from nourt/h.) The 
perfon or thing that nourifhes. 

Sleep, chief nourifher in life's: feat. Shakelpeare. 

A reitorer of thy life, and a nourfber ot thine 
old age. Rutb. 

‘Milk, warm) from the" cow ista great nowrifber, 
and a good remedy in confumptions. Bacon. 

Bran and Jwine’s dung laid.up together to rot, 
is avery great nowrifber and comforter to a fruit 
tree. Bacon. 


Bacon. 
To gain nourifh- 


Pleafe to tafte 

Thefe bounties, which our ncurifber hath caus'd 

The carth to yield. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
NOURISHMENT. n. f..[zouriffement, Fr.) 
1. ‘That®which is given or received, in 

order to the fupport or encreale of 

growth or ilrength ; food; futtenance ; 

nutr ment. 

When the mxrifbmert grows unfit ta be aimi- 
lated, or the central heat grows too feeble tofi- 
milaze it, the motion ends in confution, puue- 
faction, ard death. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Nutriuon; fuppore of ftrength. 
By temperance taught, 
In whatithow ear't and drink'tt; .fceking” from 
thence 
Due nzurif#ment, no gluttonous delight.” Milton. 

The limbs are exhautted by what is callcd an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin iby va defect of 
nourifement, occalioned by anvinordinate {corbutick 
or evratick beat. Blackeore. 

fupply of things need- 
ful. | 
He initru&teth them, that as in the-one place 
they slerto rezrefh theiribodies, fo theyymayiin the 
other Fearn tol feck thesowrifomert of their fouls. 


j Hooker. 
Nourstine. m. J. Thecreature nurfed ; 
nuriling. Spenfer. 


NOURRITURE. a. S. [nourriturð, French: 
„this, was. afterwards contracted to. .nur- 
ture.) Education 3 inflitution. 
Thither the grcat magician Merlin came; 
V As-wa: his ules oftimes,to vift me; 
Forhe had charge my difcipline*to frames 
And tutors) novriture to.over{ce. t Speafer. 
Fo NOUSEL. v.a. [The fame, L believe, 
with nuzzel, and! both in their Original 
Import corrupted'from nurfle.] ‘To nurfe 
up. ye | 
Bald friars and knavith’ fhavellngs! fought to 
nyig{edethe Common !peoplenin' ignorance, left beihg 
Once acquainred swith they truth: oft things, they 
wouldiin tima finell out the untrath of their packed 
pelt and mafipenny/religion. Spenfer. 
To Nou seL. vi a. (nuzzle, noorle, noofe, 
or nofel.; from ngj.) °° To entrap; to 
enfnare; as in a moofe or trap. They 
nuxzle hogs to prevent their digging, 
that is, puta sing ia their nofes. 
NOW wad, [nu, Saxon; zan, German. ] 
1. At thistime; at the time prefent, 


NOW 


pe dT hy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youth even until now. ; Gena xis 34a 
Refer althe actions of this: fhort and dying life 
to that tate which will fhortly. begin, but never 
have an end; and this wil] approve itfelf to be 
wifdom at lait, whatever the world judge of it rowa 
, Tillotfon. 
Now that languages abound with words tanding 
for fuch combinations, “an ufual way-of getting 
thefe complex ideas, is “by the explication of thote 
terms that ftand for chems. >’ a OonLockee 
A patient of mine is now living, in an advanced 
ages iat thirzy’years’ago did, ‘atfeveral times, cat 
up front the lungs a large quantity of !blood. 
Blackmores: 


z. A little while ago; almoft at the pre- 


fent time. 
Now the blnod of twenty thoufand men 
Did triumph m my face, and they are Hed. Shake 
How frail our paffions ! 
They that but nsw for honour and for plate, 
Made the fea bluth, with blood refign their hate. 
| à Wallers 
At.one time; at another time. 
Now high, roy low, now mafterup, soto mifes 


Popes- 


4. Itis fometimes. a particle of connec- 


tion, likesthe French or, and Latin“ 
autem: us, if this be true, heis guilty-; 
now thistis\true, therefore heis'puilty. 
Now whatfoever* he’ did Or fuffered; the- end» 
thereof was to-open! the’ doors of ‘the kingdom of- 
heaven, which our iniquities had'fhueup. Hooker. 
He tceks their hate with greater ‘devotion than 
they cam render'it him. Wow to affeét-the malice * 
of che peopie, is as bad’as'thatwhich hediflikes,- 
to flatter them. Shakefpeare. 
Thenvericd they ‘all "againy faying, ‘Not this man- 
but Barabbas; "noro Barabbas ‘was’ a robber. 
. t Sts Sobre > 
Natural reafon perfuades man to love his neigh- 
bour; becaufesof fimilitude:of) kindiw becaufe mi- 
tual love is neceffary for man‘s.welfare and prefer- 
vation, and every one defires another fhould love * 
him. Now itis'2 maxim of Nature, that one do 
to others, according as he’ would’ himfelf’ be ‘done ' 
to. . i W bites 
Pheafants which are granivorous birds, the’ young 
live moniy upon ants eggs. Noro pirds, being of 
a hot nature, arë’ Vety voraciou9,' therefore''there 
had! need be an ‘infinite number of ‘infe@s produced 
for theirfuftenances ot Ray. - 
The other grcatyand wndoing mifcaief, which . 
befalls men, is by their being mifteprefented. New 
by calling evil godd, a man is mifreprefented to - 
others inthe way of Mander and detraétion. Séurb. -~ 
Helim- bethought hinafelf, that theifirttiday of 
the, full «moonrefthe month Tizpa,,.was near at 
hand. .. Nagy, it is; ayreceived tradition among the 
Perisans, that the fouls of the, royal. family, who 
are tm a ftate of blifs, d6, oh the firit full moon 
after their'deceafe,” pafs throagh the ealternigate of 
thevblack palace. eS 43 Addifor’s Gusraians - 
t so 9(Khe praile of doing well) 
Ts to the car, as. ointment to the {mell. y 
Nozu iE fome ties, perchanceyhowcvor. Tmall,” 
Into'the alabafter urn fhould fait, , 
The'odoùúreidiêjusisn 4 L: Prior. - 
» eThe, only» smotives that can be: imagined of, obe- 
dience, to. laws,.are either, the yalnetand certainty of 
rewards, Or an apprehenfion of juitice and ‘{cYerity. 
“Now neither of thefe, exclufive of the other, is 
the true principle of our.obediencé to Godi Rogers. - 
A human body aiforming ti fueh atAuid in any 
imayinablepotture, ‘will never! be srecancildble to 
this:/hydroftatieal laws Phere willibealways.fome- 
thing Jightesbeneath, and fomcthing beavier above. 
oWNeau what can make: thesheavier parti¢lessok bone 
afcend) above the slighter,ones’ of tolon depre(s 
thefabclowsthofe, againit the-tendency_of. nature ? 
' - Bentley. - 


My After'this ; fince'things are foy in fami- 


liar fpeech. 
How fhall any man diftinguith now -betwigt a. 
parahte < 


N OW 


N U G 


parefite and a man of honour, where hypoerify and | NO'XIOUS. adj. (noxius, Latia.J 


interet look fo like duty and aficion? L Effrange. 
6. Now and then; at one time and another, 
uncertainly. This word means, with. 
regard to time, ‘what is meant by dere 
and there, with ref{pect to place. 
Now and ther they ground themfelves on human 
atithority, even when they molt pretend divine. 
Hooker. 
Ncw and then fomething of extraordinary, that 
is any thing of your produdtion, jis requifite to re- 
frefh your character. ` Dryden. 
A mofi effectual argument againft fpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new fpecies pro- 
duced, which would motu und then happen, were 
. there any fuch thing. Ruy. 
He who refolves to walk by the gofpel. rule of 
forbearing all revenge, will have opportunities every 
now and then-to exercife his forgiving temper. 
Auerbury. 
They mow.and thew appear in the offices of reli- 
« gion, and avoid fome fcandalous enormities. Rogers. 
7. Now. and then are applied to -places 
confidered as they rife to notice in fuc- 
ceffion. 
A mead here, there avheath, and now ard then a 


wood. Drayton. 
Now. a. f2 Prefent moment. - A,poeti- 
cal ufe. 


Nothing is there toicome, and nothing: paft, 
But an eternal ncw does ever lat~ Cowley. 
She vanith'd, we can {carcely fay the dy‘d, 
For but a cw did heav'n and earth divide ; 
This moment perfeét health, the next was death. 
i Dryden. 
Not lefs ev'n in this defpicable, nw,” 
Than when my name fill'd Africk with affrights. 
Dryden. 
No’wapays. adv. [Thi word, though 
common and ufed ‘by the beft writers, 
J is ‘perhaps barbarous.) Inthe prefent 
age. 

Not fo great-as it was wont/of yore, 

It's nowadays, ne half fo ftrait and fore. | Spenjer. 

Reafon and love keep little company together 
nowadays. Shakefpeare. 

It was a veftal and a virgin fire; and, differcd 
as much from that which paffes by this name 
nowadays, as the vital heat from the burning of a 
fever. South. 

Such are thofe principles, whichyby reafon of the 
bold cavils of perverfeand unreafonable men, we 
are sowadays put to defend. Tillotfcn. 

What men of fpirit swadays, 
Come to give fober jndgment of new plays. Garrick. 
No wep,.adj. {noué, French} Knotted ; 
inwreathed. 

Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, 
Judah alion rampant, Dana ferpent nowed. Brows. 

Nowes. n. f {from “zou, old French.) 
The marriage knot.. Out of ufe.) 

Thou fhait look round about and fee 
Thoufands of crown'd fouls throng to be 
Themfelves thy crown, fons of thy nowes s 
The virgin births with which they fpoufe 
Made fruitful thy fair foul. Crafbaw. 

No’wHere. adv. [no and where.) “Not 
in any place. 

Some men, of whom we think very reverently, 
have in their books and writings nowhere mention- 
ed or taught that fuch things fhould be in the 
church. Hooker. 

True pleafure and perfe& freedom are actubere 
to be found butiin the praGice ofivirtue. Tillotfon. 

Nowise. adv. [no and wife > this is ‘com 
monly fpoken and written by ignorant 
barbarians, noways:}° Not in any man- 
ner or degree. 

. A power of natural gravitation, without conta& 
or impulfe, can in gowife bs attributed to mere 
matter. Bentley. 


1. Hurtful; harmful; baneful ; mifchiev- 


ous ; deftructive ; pernicious ; unwhole- 


fome. 

Preparation and corre€tion, is not only by addi- 
tion of other bodies, but feparation of moxizat pasts 
from their own. Brown. 

Kill noxitus creatures, where “tis fin to fave, ` 
This only juf prerogative we have. Dryden. 

See pale Orion heds unwholefome dews, 

Arife; the pinesia woxiows thade diffufe ; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we mult time obey. ` Pope. 

Noxious feeds of the; difeafe are contained in a 
{maller quantity in the blood. Blackmore. 

2. Guilty; criminal, 

Thofe who are noxious in the’eye of the law, are 
juftly punithed by them to whom the execution of 
the law is committed. Bromball againft Hobbes. 

3. Unfavourable; unkindly: 

Too frequent.an appearance in places of much 

refort, is noxious to Spiritual promotions. »* Swift, 
No’xiousness, 2. Je [from noxious. ] 
Hurtfulnefs ; infalubriry. 

The writers of politicks have warned ‘us of the 
noxiov{nefs of this do€trine to all civil governments, 
which the-chriftian religion is very far from ditturb- 
ing. Hammond. 

No’xrousiy. adv. [from noxious.) Hurt- 
fully ; pernicioufly, | 

No'zLe. n. f. [from no/e.] . The nofe; 
the fnour; the end. 

It is nothing but a paultry old fconce, with the 
nozle broke off. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Nu'BBLE. wv. a. [properly to Anvbdle, 
or knobble, from knob, for a clenched 
fift.] To bruife with handy cuffs. 

Ainfworth. 

NUBI FEROUS, aaj. [nubifer, Lat.] Bring: 
ing clouds. Dia. 

To Nu'BILATE. uʻa. [zubilo, Lat.) To 
cloud. | Dia. 

NUBILE. adj. (nubile, French; nubilis, 
Lat.) | Marriageable ; fit for marriage. 

The cowflip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft, 
Than that which veils the ngbile virgin's breat. | 


Prior. 
NuciFerous. adj. (nuces and fero, 
Latin.]  Nutbearing. Dia. 


NUCLEUS. n. f..[Latin.] A.kernel ; 
any thing about which matter is gather- 
ed or con, lobated. 
` The cruits are each in all parts nearly of the fame 
thickncfs, their figure fuited to the nucleus, and 
the outer furtace of the ftone exactly of the fame 
form with that of the xucleus. Woodward. 

NUDA TION. n, f. [mudation, French ; 
nudo, Latin.) 
or naked. 

Nu‘pity. 2. fo (nudité, Frenchy nudus, 
Latin.] Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry, 


any more than in painting, to defign and co'our 
obicene nuditics. Dryden. 


Nu‘eu. See NEWEL: 

NuGa‘city. n.f [xugax, Latin.] 
tility ; trifling talk or behaviour. 

Nuca’Tion. 2. f. (mtgor, Latin.) The 
act or practice of trifling. 

The opinion, that putrefaction is caufed either 
by cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
nug.iticn. Bacon. 

NU'GATORY. adj. [ugatorius, Latin. } 
Trnifling ; futile ṣi inhgnificant. 

Some great. men_.of, the lat age, before the me- 
chanical phiiofophy was revived, were, too. much 
addited to this’ nugafory art, when occult quality, 


Fu- 


The act of making bare | 


NUM 


and fympathy and antipathy were admitt@? for fatif- 
faCtory explications of things. Bors ley 
Nuisance, n. f. [nuifance, French. } 
1. Something noxious or offenfive. 

This is ‘the fiar's lot, he is accounted a peft 
anda muifance; a perlon marked out for infamy and 
fcprn. i DZU -T 

A wife man who does not afit with his coun- 
feis, a rich man with his charity, and a poos man 
with his labour, are perfet nuifances in a common- 
wealth. Swift's Mifccllanics. 

2. {In law.] Something that incom- 
modes the neighbourbood. 

Nuifances, as necefiary to be {wept away, as dirt 
out of the ftreets. Katlewel. 

To NULL, v. a. [aullus, Lat.}. To an- 
nul; to annihilate ; to deprive of. ¢ffi- 
cacy or exiftence. 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have-powcr, their farce is nu//'d. 


Milton. 
Reafon hath the power of nud/ing or governing all 
other operations of bodies. Grew's Cofmel, 
Nutt. adj. (nukus, Latin.} Void; of 
no force; ineffectual. 
With what impatience mut the mufe behold 
The wife, by her procuring hufband fold ? 
For tho’ thedaw makes nuyll th’ adult’rous deed 
OF lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. 
_ Their orders are accounted to be null and invalid 
i by many. ‘ : Le liye 
The pope’s confirmation of the church' lands to 
thofe'who hoidi them+by King Henry's donation, 
was null and fraudulent. | bub d Swift. 


NULL. u. J+ Something ef no power, or 
no meaning. Marks in ciphered writ- 
ing which ftand for nothing, ‘and. are 
Inferted only to puzzle, are» called 
nulls. e+ wire P 

if part of the people be: fomewhat in' the elec- 


tion, you cannot make them nalls or ciphers in the 
privation or tranflation. Bacon. 


NuLLiBK ETY. n.f- [from nullibi, Lat. ] 
The ftate of being nowhere, 

To Nu‘trrry. via. [from nullus, Lat.] 
To annul; to make void, “i 

Nu'LLiTY. a.f. (nullité, French. } 

1. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no fart of my bufinefs to overthrow 
this diftinétion, and. to. thew the nullity of it; 
which has been folidly done: by moit of our pole- 
mick writers. South. 

he jurifdiGtion -is opened «by the party; in de- 
fault of juftice from the ordinary, as by appeals or 
nullities. Ayliffes 

2. Want of exiftence. EA, 

A hard body, ftruck againft another ‘hard body, 
will yield an exteriour found, in fo much æ if the 
percuffion:be over foft,-it»«may) induce a xu/lity of 
found; but never an interiour found. Bucor. 

NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumed, Sax. ] 

1. Torpid; ‘deprived in a gteat meature 
of the power of motion and fenfation ; 
chill; motionlefs. ciN 

Like a ttony ftatue, cold and numb. Sbakefpeare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb and 
afleep ; for that the ‘compieffion of the part fuf- 
fereth not the fpirits to have free acccfs ; and 
therefore when we come out uf it, westeel a fting- 
ing or pricking, which is the, re-entrance of the 
fpirits. ~ < Bacon, 

2., Producing chillnefs; benumbing. ' 
When we both lay in the field, < 
Frozen almoft to death; how he did tap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himfelf 
All thin and naked tothe rumb cold night. Shake 


To NumB. v. a. To make torpid; to 
make dull of motion or fenfation ; to 
deaden ; to ftupify. 

Bedlan, 


> 


: 


NIU M.: 


AN ‘Bedjam beggars, with roaring voices 
c DREI in ii numb'dvand mortify’d bare arms, 
pricks, nails, {prigsiof rofemary ; 
horrible objea, from low farms, » 
N force their charity. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
She.can.unlock 4 ., 
The se charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. 
‘ À Milton. 
erd Plough A: ee A Fisk and h naked Tow. thedand, 
_ For lazy winter wha, the tab’ring hand. Dryden. 
Nought fhalf zvail 
2 The pleafing fong, or well repeated tale, 
When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 
And nambing €oldnefs has embrac’d the ear. Prior. 
Nu‘MBEDNESS. w. f. [from numbed.) 
~ Torpor; ; interruption of fenfation. 

‘Nf the nerve be quite divided, the pain is Tittle, 
only a kind of ftupor or nunbednefi. Wfenan’s Sur. 
To NUMBER’. wi a. [xombrer, French ; 

numero, Latin.) 
Be, To. count; w tell; 
` many: 
if a man'can mores the dof the earth, then 
fall thy feed alto be sumbereds ene fis Kili. 
(© 2 will numer you to the (word. ‘Woiab, Ixv. 12. 
- » The gold, the veft, the tripods Meh d'o'er, 
by thefe he founds * apes ‘Ody /fcy. 
‘To reckon’ as one of the fare kind. 
He was rumbered'with the tfanfgreffors, and bare 
the fin of many. " Ifaiab, liii. 12. 


- 


to reckon. how 


‘ 
Jo cas 


Nu MBER. Re) French; Ar Nu‘mBras. in. f.. {nombles, Fr. ] 


Latin. ] 
Be The fancies of quantity by which i it is, 
» computed how many.» Jelo si 


5 au thee from this; Maughter-houfes. 4) 


ee piir o£ the deade» Shgke/p. 
y ache Buca an fs veels y wec wi 
“ed by Aanb an y rei : ray viii. “346 


There is ute one’ gate for fish ce to enter at, | 


= that ie maysbe"known what mimbers of them are in 
‘ athestowns:. u " Addition. 
2. Any particular aggregate of of ‘units, as 
` evin oF odd. ` 

mt This is 

` od a numb 


- i A E : . 


ri; a 4 there is divinity. in pdd! 
7 or death. 
RÁ Harj Wi 
3: Man Pie than one. 
žr that we are to fpeake may feem Ko 4 
i perhaps tedious, perhaps. obfcure, datk, and! 
intricate. * coker. 
Water lilly hathta toot in'the ground; and fo 
have a rumber of other herbs that! Brow in ponds. 
ray ‘ “Bacon. 
Ladies are always'of great’ ute to ‘the’ p party they, 
efpoufes and never fail'to’ win over numbers.” 


= EE a 4 ' 


OAs 


4'Moltitude that may be counted” 
t Of him came nations and tribes out of number. 
Ja 2 Efd. iii. 7. 
Loud as from nambérs without himber. “Milon. 
5. Comparative multitude.” | 
Number itlelf importeth noe mhach in armies, 
where the people ase of weak-courage: for, as Vir- 
Bil! ay it „hever truubles a wolf haw many the 
i Bacon. 
6. Ae regated multitode. Oy wes 
you will, fome few of you fhall fee the place; 
et ries you may (end for your fick, and the ref 
~ ef your number, which ye will bring on land. 
¢ Bacon: New Atlantis. 
Sie George Summers, fent_ thither with nine 
Ships and five hundred men, loft'n great part of their 
j “\gumbersin the ifle of Bermudaz. Heylyn. 
7. Harmony ; proportions: pce by 
number. 
They, as they move 
. Their Rany dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow ‘rds his all-cheazsing 


mp, 
= D Burn fwifte ~ pm -iwi SH RGlten. 
8. Verfes; poetry. = ° + i 
"Eai Vor. II. 


be third time; I hope good luck dics! 


j 
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‘Theatfeed on ‘thoughts chat voluntary more, 
Harmonious aumbers,. as the wakeful: bird’ 
Sings darkling. Milton, 
Yet thould the mufes bid my numbers, roll 
Strong a as their. te aad gentle aa heir foul, 
Pope. 


7 An Gun TW 


p i [tng rammar.) 
‘In ee noun is the variation or r change of termi 
nation to fignify a number morë than 6ne. When 
mew firft invented names, their’ application’ was to 
fingle things ; 3; but foon finding it neceffary to fpeak 
of fevcral things of the fame kind together,’ they 
found it arene paler to'vary or alter the‘noun. 
T Clarke's Latin. Graswmar, 
eo: many Pann tage is in nouns?— » 4) 
—Two. . Shekefpeare's Maxry Wives of Wi ndfor. 
Nu MBERER. E., f. Ufsem number. j He 
who numbers. 
Nu MBERLESS, ad). [from Waber. J “In 


numerable; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive all; 
. There cannot be thofe imber kefi offences 
“ 'Gaing me. Saky paare. 
“Abourhis chariot number/ds were pour'é' 
Cherub and feraph. Milton's Parid’e Loft. 
Deferts fo.great, 
Though numberlefsy A never ihath forgets Drebam, 
The foul cenverfes in numberlefs beingsvef ‘her 
-.Owa,Crealionn =, k © Addifos’s SpeGasor. 
Travels he then a Hundred leagues, 
And fufters numberlefs fatigues,  Savift's Mifcel. 
The 
Bailey. 
J. [from numb, J Tor- 


“eo a fii 


~ «4 


entrails of a deer. >W 
NUMEN ESS. 7. f. 


or; intefroption. of, ation or denta- 


tion; deadnels ;. flupefaction. 
Stir, May, Come aways; 4 
Bequest to death your numbnefs; for from him 
Dear liferedeems you. Shdhefpeare s Winter's Tale. 
Tilktength of years, 

And fedentary numbneft, craze my limbs 
_ Toa contemptiblevold age obfcure. Miton. 
" Cold numbnefs ftraic bereaves ` 

poser corps’ of eya and th’ air her foul receiwese ` | 


Vay 


 cufations ;. fince it may proteed™ from, a kind of | 
numbnefs, ar ftupidity of confcience, and ‘an abfolute! 
_ dominion obtained by fin over the foul, fo that it 
fhall "not fo much as dare to complain, or make a, 
ftir. South. 
Nu MERABLE. ad. [aumerabilis, Latins] 
Capabte.so be-numbered, onty 
Nuimarwtiedj.(suneral, Rrench ; from 
mmmersisy Latin. } Relating" ro number ; 
con fitting of number?” n 


“Some Who ‘cannot retain the ued" Hee | 


"tions of numbers in their diftinét orders, and thei T 


dependance of fu'long atrain of numeral frote fona 
are ‘not able’ allithcir’ Hfetime regularly to go over 
‘any moderate feries of numbers: Lockes 
Nu'MERALLY. ady. [from numeral Ji 
According tó number. l ! 
The blafts and undularysbreaths thereof, maig- 
tain no certainty, in theircourfe,; norazethey ax- 
‘merally feas, by navigators. Brown. 


NUŚMERARY. adj. (numerus, Lat.] "Any | 


thing belonging tora'certain number. 


A fupernumerary,canon, when be obtains a pre- |, 


bend » becomes. Apumer ary canon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
NuMERA TION, 2./. (numeration, French; 
Be eth? Lasn,] 

‘The art. of numbering. , 

Numeration i is, but till the adding, of. one unite 
more, and giving’to the whole a new. name,or fign, 
whereby to know it tsom thofe before and after. 

Locke, 
2. Number contained. 

In the legs or organs of progreffioa În animals, 
we may obferve an an equality of length, and parity 
Of numeration Browne 


é ‘Darbam. į 
: iiSilsasg i is, wore then she Genet and loudeft aç; | 


NUM 


3. The rule of arithmetick which téâches 


the notation of nambers, and method 
Of reading numbers regularly noted. 
NUMERATOR. x. J. [ Latin. } 
1. He that numbers. 
Zai [Nuzierattur, French.] ‘That. number 
which ferves.as. the, common uneature 
to others. 
rur RICAL. adji {from nzmerss, Lat. ] 
. Numeral ï denoting number; pertain- 
ing tommum bers. 

‘Fhe rumerical characters are helps. toirthe me- 
mory,-to record and retain the feveral ideas about 
which the demonttration is mades Locke. 

2. Thefame not only in kind or fpecies, 
but number. 

Contemplate upon his’aftonithing works, parti- 
cularly in the refurrection and reparation of the 
fame Umer ical body, by a re-union of ‘all the {cat- 
tered parts. South. 

NuME'RICALLY. adv. (from: numerical. } 
With refpe&t to famenefs in number. 

f muft think it improbable, that the folphur of 
antimony would berbut 'aumerically different from 
heidi ftitted: butter or ail of rofes. Boyle. 

Nu MERrST ZJ. [from numerus, Latin. } 
One that deals in numbers. 

We cannot affign a réfpective fatality unto eack 
which is concordant unto ithe dottrine of the nv- 
merifisa Brown. 


NUMERO SITY. 2. J. [from numerofus, 

Latins] 
1. Number; the Rate of being numerous. 
Of aflertion if rumerofry of aflertors were a fuf- 


ficient demonftration, we might &t down herein as 
an ungueftionable truth. Brown. 


2. Harmony ; 3 mumerous flow. 


| Numerous. adj. [numero/us, Latin.] 


t 


1. Containing many ;.confifting of many ; 
not few ; many. 
Queen» Blieabgth Was, riot fo mech vobferved får 


having A pumerous, as a wife council. Bacon. 
We reach our fpes, 
Who now appear fo mimercus and bold. "Waller. 


‘Many ‘of our fchifms ‘in theswet were never 
heardvof _ byithecnumrerousChuitian' churches in the 
eat of Afia. Lefley. 

2: Harmonious ; confifting of parts right- 
ly numbered ; melodious ; mufical. 

Thy heart, no ph than the rugged fone, 

I might, like Orpheus, | with my zum reus moan 
Melt to compaffion. väller. 

His verfcs are fo numerous, {o Various) and fo 
harmonious, that'only Virgil, whona he 'profeifedly 
imitated, has furpafled/bim: WDryder. 

Nu’ MEROUSNESS."H. J" [from numerous. ] 
t. The quality of being numerous. 
.. Harmony} s muficalnefs. 
That which will diftinguith his ftyle is, the ru- 
À ge he» of His, verle. "There is nothing fo de- 
licately turned 4 in all the yen language. 
Drydere 
Nu’MMARY. pee HE nummis, Latin. |} 
Relating to money. 

The, money, drachma in proce(s. of time. de- 
creafed; but alli the while the ponderal drachma 
continued the fame, juĝ as our ponderal libra re- 
mains as it wasy though the rummary hath much 
decreafed. Arbusbnozen Coins. 

Nu MMULAR» adj. (nummularius, Latin. ] 
Relating to money. Dia. 

Nu MsKULL. nef. [Probably from num, 
dull, torpid,; infenfible, and kull.] 

1. A-dallard ; a dunce ; a dolt; a block- 
head. 

They have talked like rum/kut!s. 

2. ki head. In barlefque. 


Arbuthrot. 
Or 


N UP 


"Or toes and fingersy in this.cafe,. d- “ 
Of Numfuils {cli fhould take the plas e Pricr. 
Nu’ MSKULLED. adje Liam. awaku. ] 
Dull; ftupid ;; dolath. 
Hogs has faved that clod- pated, num balled, 
njnnyhammer of youss from ruin, and all his fa- 
mily.” RD Arbuthnots 
Nunia. f A womantdedicatedto-the 
feverer duties of religion, fecluded in a 
cloifter from the world, and debarred: by 
a vow from ‘the’converfe of men. 
My daughters 
Shall alk be praying nunIi not weeping queens. 
Sbakcfpeare. 
A devout nun hadevowed stortake fome» young 
chiid, aud beftow her whole life, aud utmoft in- 
duftry, to bring it upin ftriet picty- Humuand. 
The mot blooming toat in ‘the ifland might 
have been a nure Audion 
Ev'ry thepherd was AE 
To fee her cloifter'd like a nan. Swift's Mifeel. 
Nun. n. fai [parus minor.]. 4\. kind of 
bird. Ainfw. 
NU'NCIATURE. n. f. [from nuncio, bat] 
The.office of a nuncio. 
NU!NCIO. naf. [Italians from aiio, 
Latin. | 


1. A meflenger; one that brings tidings. 
Shewill attend it better insthy youth, 
Than in a nwncioof more-grave afpect. Shake/p. 
They honoured the nuncios of the {pring y and 
the Rhodians had`a folemn fong to welcome in. the 
fw allow. Bi ravn. 
2.`A kind_of fpiritual envoy from, the 
pope. 
This man was honoured with the i hes of | 
muncio to the Venetians. © i “Atterbury. | 
Nu ’Ncuion. 2. fo A. piece | of, ey 
eaten between meals. DAS 
Laying by thet fwords and tYurtebiahs, © Al 
‘They took.their breakfalts or their minc ions 
> we Hudibras. 
NoNCUPA TIVE, * Kadj. \{nunciparus, Lat. 


Nuncupa‘rorr. $ ^ ‘nuncupatif, Fr.] ' 


1. Publickly, or folémnly: declaratory. » wv 


= Verbally pronounced, not written. 
Nu’ x DENA. IS) aay: {nundinal, French ; 
Nu‘npinary.§ - from! nundina, ‘Lat, ] 
Belonging to” fairs. Ve Dra. 
Nu‘ NNERY.? w fi [from nun)" A Foule, 
of ‘nuns}" of women under a ‘vow, ofl 
chaftity, dedicated “to the, feverer duties! 
of religions , l nthe a i 
I put yourwhftes,into, a nennti mirik 
command not .to foe, yuu hOr} teat you dhould! 
have wrought upon her to hase taken the habit, T 
Drydin.| 
NU’PTIATL. aaj. [nuphibk Frec, nup : 
tialis, Latin. | Pertaining, to” atribge) | 
conitituting marrigg: 5 ufed or dong in} 
marriage. TE 
Confirm that at ad ` ! 
With ruftial knot, jf thau vouchfife'to, zos idi 
Bona to‘Engiand’s king. Shake elpeare! 
Becaufe propagation ‘of families proceedeth Fro 
the nuptial copulation, I defired (to: know of him 
what laws and cuftoine they had concerning mar- 
INE: à ie i * 
, Thaw all in heat 
Theylightthewwprisltorch. Milto’ ‘Pari L fi. 
Whoever» walk partake ofa Geds : fecrets, rma 
paze off whatloever is imifs, not, eat of. thiscfatri 
fice with a defiled head, nor come ‘to this feat 
without a nuptial garment. Taylor. 
Fir'd with hér love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring, princes court her nuptial bed. 
Drydem 


rey 


Let our eternal peace be fcal'd. by this, 
With the fird ardour of a nufsial kils. 


Deydgns 


16. In'compofition, any thing that fupplies 


| contraction from zourifh ; nourrir, Fr.j | | 


| 


en : 


NUR 
Like the Latin with- 


Ofi i 


Nu'PTIALS. w. f. 
oat fingular. [xupriæ, Latin. yes 
1. Marriage. 
This i is, 1e triumph of the nuptial day, <; á 
My better nuptials, which in fpite of tate; 
Fot ever join meto my dear Morat. Dryden. 
2. It is in Shake/peare, faki aEs, but cons 
_trarily to ule. 
Lift up your countenance, as ‘twere the day 
Of celebrauon of that nuptial, which,» 
We two bave,fworn fhail come. » «s Shakefpears- 
NURSE. +n. I. [nourrices French. ] 
A Woman: that has the care of an- | 
other’s child. re patie 
Unnatural curiofity has alight all women; but 
tithe beggar, to find out hurfes, which neceflity only 
ought to commend. cr | Raleigh. 
2.'A woman.that has care of a fick per- 
fon. 1 i 
Never mafter had 
A page fo kind, fo.duteous, diligent, 
_So'feat, fo hale like. Sbakefpeare’ g Gymbelhni. 
One. Mrs. Quickly, which siin : thema 
his nurfey or his dry nurfe, orhis cooks | Sbake/p. 
3. Une who breeds; educates, or protetts. 
Rame, the nurje of judgment; © 
Invited by your noble felf; hath’ fent |i 
One general fonen unto use ShakepeiHinry WAI. 
LabauWe muft iiófe j 
The country; our dear’ surfe, or'elfe thyiperfon, 
Our comfort in the country. Sbakefp. Coriolarus. | 
Ain old woman in contem pE; i) 99 
t Can tales. mare fenfelefs,” dudicrous, api? yain, 
-Bya pini- fires old nurfes fes entertain 2. RA 
Gh "The ftate ‘of bein ing ‘narfed. 
Can wedlock know. ó great a eye 
As putting hufbands‘out to ruxfe # 


1% 


(a 


EET 


Th +TP 


ai aveland. } 


food. 

Put into,your. breeding na ated meltersifor.or.c 
safpawner 5 but, ihinto asz rurje Pond or tecding pond, | | 
then no case.is to betaken. +s. Walton. | 

To Nurse. vs a. {from the: noun; oriby | 


1. To“ bring.’ üp: y Thila” 
young. 
_I was nurfe “din rab cloathe ‘with cares. 
dario Niir 7. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, K H 
And purs'd his youth pin a: inini thores TSY 
ehh i : ' Drgilér.! 
24 To bring up% 'arehitdinot one’s own. 
Shall deal! a nurfesofithe spia women, that 
. fhe may magne thé chile? fg J Expt: ii. 7: 
To feed; ‘to keeplinto maintain: T 
IT hy daughters» Shall; be. nurfed at.thy fide > 
Jjaiab, lx, &»i 
‘Our monarchs were e acknowledged here, | 
That they their churches nuzfing fathers were. 
Denkam. 
i Äi gelr he Nifeans Ba dark abade, 
Wired becretly with Sika ne driving. Eo iy 


a 
ifn.) | 
‘To tend ené - ! 
Geko pamper ; to. ater to! reise 
rage; to foften 3 3.to cheri(h.,. bgu 
And what is. firengihy, but. an, ceg of youth, 
‘which if time nurfe, how canit ever f ceafe? Davics 
By. what fate has vide fò thtiven’ amongft , usd 
and by what hands been nurs K ip into fo uncon- 
troul'd d'dominion ? We Locket 
Nurser. # f. PENES ats 
1. One that nuffés. >“ Not vredt? #4 © 
Lou See where helij inherfed!in the’xems" * 
Of the! molt bloody nttrfer of his’ harms! , SEAR lp 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. | 
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Nu‘’rsery. 2./. [from nurfe] 
L. The at or office of nurfing. 
I Jov'd her moft, and thought to fet my ret 
Oo her kind naivfety. ST akefpeare s King kean 


manner of ; 


~ BP. Nasir Se 


én 


Jo" breeds. them, it encour: ages, j 
Nu’ RSLING. n. hag front nurfe.J 


|, 


N U R“ 
12. That whichis tie oje ‘of a furfe’ 8 


cate; ™ * Pasolini 
She went forth among her fruits and flow'rsy, Sp. 

Tọ ‘vifit Row they profper'd, bud and bloom * ý 
“Her nurfery': they at her coming fprung, 
And touch’ d Ads her fair tendance, pai grew, 


‘Milten. 
A penuh of young wees to be 
“tran lanted to other ground. 
ae nurfery of ttocks ought to be ina more 
barren ground, than, the groeg, is whezeunta’you 
remove TNEMey. p s yey! Bacon. 
My. paper is„a kind of an for authors ;, and 
r {ame who have inside a good figurehcre, will heseattor 
l‘ fldurifh under their own rames, ‘Addifen. 
4. Place where young cnildren’ are sired 
‘and_brought up. 
I th’ {fwathing cloaths, the other from their 
I Snubjery 
ee ftol'n. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 
LYou fee vefore youthe fpectacictof a Plantage 
‘heey who hath bcen carried from the rus fery tothe 
fanctuary, trom the fanétuary to the diretul prifon, 
' from tie prifon taithe hand of the cruel tormentor, 
and.from that hand to the wide wildernefs; for fo 
the world hath been to me. Baccne 
,, Forthwith the devil did appears l 
“Noti in the shape in which he plies 
At mifs’ s,eibow when the lies; 3 
‘Or ftands. before. the nurs`ry doors, 
` To take the’ nm ghty boy that roars. . Prior. 
They have publick nurferiess where all parents 
_ are obliged to fend their infants to'be educated. 
: 2 Te yd bir OTIA «i Swift. 
The place or tate. where’ any thing 
is foltered or broughe™’ Ups ‘from a 


E \niirfery of children 5” or whence any 


“thing i ig to ‘be remove ‘fiom a nurfery 
of trees. w R 
_ , This keeping of pare is of-itfel fia: veryidlelkife, 
.oandia fit nurfery fora thief. Spenfer on Ireland. 
To fee fair Madua,-aur/ry, ofattsy = y 
“J amarriv'd from fruitful Lombardy. Shakefpcare. 
A jusurious cquct is a nur sad of difcales ; it 
be th thes, and enter- 
ains: em. L’ rangle 
A OEA y erects its head, aM % 
* Where queens are form d ‘and future heroes bred 
WwW here pe d actors Teata to laugh and “ery. 


D 


5- 


E: 


i 'nurfed ups a fondliu gsi Hey 
Then was fhe held in fovescign dignity, ove f 
i „And made the nurjling of nobility. Spenfere 
„s Twas pis nurfling oncey, agd.choice delight: 
His deft in'd, from r wombs aMiiton's Agonis. 
dn their tender nonage, “while they fpread +; 
Their dpringing leaves and lift theinintant head, . 
Indul alge their childhood, ‘ant the nur fling Ki 
Ce 
NU: RTURE. nS Leniatrafie urea nour- 
riture, French, J; oa 
Ie Foods diet... etree ng Mati aview"' 
y -For this. did- thi angel, twice defcend? ij otad 
, Qrdain;di thy nurture holy, as of a plant: 
_. Select and facred. 
2. Education ; inftitution. 5 Latele ufed.) 
i She fhould take order for; bringing up Of wards 
in good nurture, not fuler them+ta-comedinto bai 
hands. > Spenfers 


y 


” — 


J 


Milton's Agoripi:s. 


Tbe, any point 
OF bare diftrefs, hath sa’en; from me the few 
‘Of {mooth civility; yet amI inland bred, ^ 
And know fomewurnsures » Shakefp, As ycu like it. 
To IN UÍR TUR En Vigo [fromthe noun. }- 
1. Toeducate; to train; to bringwop, 
Thou broughtef it..up, with thy righteoufnefs, 
and surtured/t it in thy law, and retormedit it with 
thy judgment. 2 Efdr. viii. 12. 
He was nurtured where he had been born in his 
w firk rudiments, till the years of tene! © "Gotten. 
When an infolent defpifer ot difcipline, nurtured 
J} into 


~ F 


NUT 


into impudence, fhall appear before a church g9- 
vernour, feverity and refolution are that governour's 
virtues. | South. 

2. To nurture up; 

food to maturity. 
They fuppofe mother earth to be a great animal, 
sand to have nurtured up her young offspring with a 
confcious tendernefs. Bentley. 
Jo Nu'sTLE. v. a. To fondle; to che- 
rifh.. Corrupted from nurfle. See 
Nuzzve. _. Ainfworth. 
NUT. z. J. [hnuz,.Saxon 3 noot, Dutch ; 
noix, French. } | l 
1. The froit of certain trees ‘it’ confifts 
caf a kernel covered ‘by ‘a~hard ‘thell. 
If the hell and kernelcare ‘in the centre 
> of-a pulpy fruit, they ‘then make not a 
put buta fon, 0 
wert) Sone chanc'd to find a nus 

ATA the endof which a hole wad cut, 
“Wh ch lay upon a hazel root, A 

Y` T here'fcatter'd by a fquirrel; 

“Which out the kernel gotten had; -+ 

i When quoth this Fay, dear queen, be glad, ` 

. Let'Oberon be ne`cr fo mad, , 
“on I"I fet you fafe from peril.” Drayton's NympLid. 

1è Nurs are hard of digeftion, "yet pollefs fome good 

medicinal. qualiticseyyn pr) Arbutbnorion Alinterss. 
2.,A-fmall. body with, teeth; »which tor- 
»_sefpond. with the. teeth of wheels... 

-4i This.faculty may, be.more. conveniently. ufed by 
k e A Neate ba aera wheels, together with 
nuts belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roalt- 
-linglof meste 1 TW 888 SS hin: 

Clocks and jacks, though the’ feretvs! and teeth 
of the wheels and» ats Ibe- never fo {mooth, yet if 
» they be not oiled, willjhardly move. +) | Ray. 
Nu Tarown. adj. Ẹnut and brown. | 
» Brown like a nut kept long. 
Young ahd old come forth to play, 
Till the live-long daylight fail, ` 
“Then to the fpicy nutbrown ales © “Milton's Poems. 
When this rurhrown {word was out, 
_ With ftomach huge he laid about.  Hudibras. 
~ “Two milk-white kids ran frifking by her fide, 
For which the ruthrov-n lafs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer’d many a favoury kifs. © Dryden. 
King Hardicnute, “midit Danes and Saxons ftout, 
Carous'd in nuthrown ale, and din'd on grout. King. 
Nutcrackers. 2. f. [nut and ‘crack.] 


P 


An inftrument ufed: to enclofe nuts and | : 
> 


break them by preffure. | 

He caft every human feature out of his ¢oun-: 

tenance, and became a pair oft rutrrackers. | 

SS Addifor t Spefator., 

Nu’tcatr. n. f. [nut and gall.) klard 

excrefcence of an.oak. - 0 

In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 

ies of conftant fhapes, asin the nuigalls of the out- 

j aan oak. ee eee Browns, 

Dia afe [picus martius] 

Nist PEPY. så bird. | Ainfavorth. 

a8 Log pa i d I : 
Nu‘tHook. n- f. (nut and booki] s 


4a. Afick with a hook at thesend:ito pull 
down boughs that the-nuts may be ga- 
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“empty of body, as to th 


NUT 


2. It was anciently, I know not why, a 
name of contempt. 
‘utbook, muthcok, you lie. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 


to bring by care and | Nu’rmec. n. f. [nut and muguét, French. } 


like the peach, andifeparated from that and from 
its inveftient coat” mace, before it is fent over 
to “us; except that the whole fruit is fometimes 
fent over in preferve, by way of f{weet-meat or as 
a curiofity.. "There are two kinds of nutmeg; the 
male, which is long and, cylindrical, but it has lefs 
of the fine aromatick Agvour than the female, 
which is of the fhaperof ‘an olive. Hill. 
» The fecond integumenty~a dry) and flufculous 
weoaty commonlycalied miite; the téurthy..a kernel 
included injcbe Mell, which lieth under the mace, 
He thonan WS.GAlee Cun. 
* “Ito my pleafant gardens went, | 
Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant {cents > Sandys. 


The nutmeg is a fena of a large fruit not un- 


Nu’ rsHece. n. fo [aut and fell.) 


1. The hard fubftance'that inclofes’ the 
Kernel of the nat.) C47 mn 


| °"T coutd be Bounded În a mit ch, and count my- 


felf a king of infinite {paces Shukelpiare. 
It feems as eafy \to frie, to have the idea of [pace 
ink oF the follow of a nir- 

poll without a kerni. ~ ~"" me 


little walue. 
A fox had me bysthe back, and a thoufand 
pound)to anus/bell, 1 had never got off again. 


ind) ark antis mvc JSA 


Nu TTRE B n? faur andere.) A tree 
“thar bears nuts. i AS aag 
Of trecs youd thall have the nurirec and the oak. 
S.A POJ IO (eve DA Ojon ary 
ti eacham. 
‘Like beating nutfrées, makes a larger crop. 
> Dryden. 
NuTRICA TION. ». J. [xutricatio, Lat ] 
Manner of feeding or. being feds =+: c 


A+ Befides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a 
‘fecond argument to overthrow-this:airy nutrication. 
DA Sods Lela 8> Brown. 
NUTRIMENT: 2. fi [autrimentum, Lat. | 

» ‘Phat which feeds’or nourifhes; ‘food ; 


7 : 


aliment. 
This flave 
Has my lörd’s meat in him, 


Why fhould it thrive and turn to nutriment? Shak. 

The ftomach returns what it has received, in 
ftrength and nutriment, diftufed into all the parts of 
‘Sourb. 


the body. 5 

Docs'not the body thrive and grow, 
SI By food of twenty years ago ? 
And is not virtue im mankind 


mental. 


Brown. | 


LL Efirange. | 


à The nutemment that feeds the mind >) Swifts Mife. 
NuTRIME NTAL. adj. [from nutriment. ] 
Having the» qualities of food; ali- 


"By ‘virtue of this oil vegetables are tutrimcnral,, 


NYS 


account how the aliment is fo prepared for nutri- 
tion, or by what mechanifm it is fo regularly dif- 
tributed. Glanville’s Scepfise 

The obftruétion of the glands of the mefentery 
is a great impediment to axtrition; for the lymph 
in thofe glands is’a neceffary conftituent of the ali- 


ment before it mixeth with the blood. Arbuthrot- 
2. That which nourifhes ; nutriment. 
Lefs properly. 4 


Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar fpot, 
To draw rutrition, propagate, and rot. Popes 
NUTRITIOUS. adj. | from nutrio, Latin. | 
Having the quality ofsnourifhing. 
_O may'ft thou often fee 
Thy furtows whiten'd iby the! woolly‘rain 
Niatritious! pfecret.nitre lurks witbines», Philipse 
The heat equal. to incubation is onlynuthisious 5 
and the nutritious juice itfelf refgmbles the white 
of an cg in all its qualities. Arbuthnot. 
NUTRITIVE. vd [from xutrio, Latin. ] 
Nourifhing'; ‘nutrimental; alimental. 
While’ the fecretory,or feparating gland’, are 
‘too puch widened andvextended, they futter acgreat 
»quantity-of xucritive juice to pafs thraugh. 
' i i l jest Blackmore. 


i st | 
mut) Nu’ ori TURE. 2. ff from nutrio, Latin. į 
4 oc, Co i .' Aug . K 4 


2. Itisufed proverbially for any thing of 


he power of nourifhing.,. Not.ufed. 
Never make a meal of flefh alone, bave.fome 
„other meat with it of le{s_nutritures i Harvey 
To Nu zzue. v. a. [This word, in its 
original; fignification, feems corrupted 
-ofrom xurfle ;' but whem its original’mean - 
iftig’ was forgotten, writers fuppofed it 
tô tome from nozzle or 20/e, and in-that 
fenfe ufed’it.] 

1. To nurfe; to fofter. v 

Old men long sozz/ed in, corruption, fcorning 
them that would feek. reformation. Sidney 


2,.To go.with the. nofe down like a hog: 
He charged. through an army of lawyers, fome- 
„times with fword in hand, at other times nugzling 
‘Tikdan'tel inthe mud. ~ *' Arbuthnot. 
/ME Sir Roger {hook his! ears, and nuszled along, 

well. fatisfied that he’was doing a charitable work. 
l Arbuthnot’s Fobn Bul. 

The bleffed benefit, mot there confin'd, . 

Drops to the’third, who nuzzles. clofe behind., Pepe. 


NYMPH ae fof ponj. nympha, Latin. } 
r. A goddefs of the woods, meadows, or 
waters. ane? Meter 
And as the moifture which.the thirfty earthy 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her, womb.at lJaft doth take a birth, 
And runs a nymph. along the graly plains. Davies. 
2. A lady. Jn poetry. 
This refolve no mortal dame, 
‘None but thofe eyes cou’d have o’erthtown 3 
The'nympb 1 dare not, need not name. = Waller. 


Ny'mMpaise. adj..[from zymphy)Relat- 
ing.to nymphs ; ladylike. ; 
¿33 Tending all tonympbifh war. s Drayton. 
Nys. [A corruption of ze'isa], None is ; 

not is. - Obfolete. 
H Thou. findes, fault, where.nys to be founds 
_dAndibyildett trong work upoa.a weak ground. 


© for this'oil ‘ie* extracted by animal digeftion as an) 
vemuifions. Airkutbnot. | 

Nureition. n. f..[frominutritio, nutrio, 
doLatites ‘nutrition, French. ] © . 
L ‘Phe aét or quality of nourifhing, fup-|| 
porting itrength, or encreafing growth. 


New parts are added to our fubitance.to fupply, Spirer, 
our conuaual decayings.j: nor can we give a certain’ |” 
vi 
Ma 
Dds . : 


OAK 


Has in English a long founds at, 
drome, groan, fione, alone, cloke, 


“broke, coal, droll ; or fhort, got, 
knot, foot, prong, long, ~ Ye is ufually de- 
noted long by á éfervile a fubjoined ; 

` a8, moan; or bye at the end of the fyl- 
Jable ; as,, done: when.thefe vowels are 
not appended, it is generally fhort; °ex- 
cept before ih; as, droll, fcroll; and even 
then fometimes fhort ; as, doll. 
3. O is ufedas an interjection of wifhing 
or excJamation. | 
'O that we, who have refifted all the defigns of 
his Jove, would now try to defeat that of his anger ! 
Decay of Piety. 
0.! were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death: which he com- 
mands... Dryden. 
2. O is ufed with no great elegance by 
Shake/peare for a circle or oval. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vatty field of France? ‘or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very cafks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? ‘Shakefp. 
OAF. w /. [This word is varioafly writ- 
ten; auf, ofe, and ops ; it feems a cor- 
ruption of oxjb, a demon or: fairy; io 
German alf, from which e/f; and means 
properly the fame with changeling; a 
foolifh child tefe by malevolent ouphs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, 
` *which*they fteal away. ] 
3. Achangelings a foolith child left by 
the fairies. = . a 
Thefe, when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an Idiot; 
When folk perceives it thriveth not, 
The fault therein to fmother : 
Some ‘filly doating brainlefs calf, 
That underftands things by the half, 
Says that the fairy left this oaf, 
And took away theother. ‘Drayton's Nympbid. 
2. A dolt; a blockhead ;an idiot: 


Oa‘risn. adj. [from oaf.] Stupid; dull;| 


doltith. 

Oa’risuness. w. f. [from oafijb.] Stu- 
pidity ; dulne(s. èM 
OAK. x. f. [ac; æc3 Saxons! Which, 

fays Skinner, “to hew how ‘eafy ie is to 


play the fool, under a fhew of literature’ 


and deep refearches, I will, for the di- 
verfion of my reader, derive from &x@, 
ahoufe; the oak being the beft tim- 
ber for building. Skinner feems to 
have had Junius in his thoughts, who 
on this very word has fhewn his ufual 
Sordnefs for Greek etymology, by a de- 
rivation more ridiculous than that by 
which Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or 
eak, fays the grave critick, fignified 
among the Saxons, like reur among 


»\ then lopped, is Mill the fame cake 


. ¢crufted and affixed toogk leaves. Woodward an Fof. 


Oak Evergreen. nif. Ulex, J 
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nby fome corruptión:Jı* Cords 'antwifted 
and ‘reduced to hemp, with which, 
mingled with pitch, leaks are ftopped. 
They make, their oakam, wherewith they chalk 
the feams of the thips of old. feer and weather- 
beaten ropes, when they are over {pent and grown 
fo rotten as they ferve for no other ufe but to make 
rotten oskur, which | moulders and wathes away 
with every fea as the fhips labour and are toffed. 
ted ao Raleigh. 
Some trive.old oakum thro’ cach feam and rift ; 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 
OAR. 2. /. [ane, Saxon. perhaps by al: 
lufion to the. common expreffion of 
plowing the water, from the fame root 
with ear, to plow; aro, Latin.] - A 
long pote with a broad’ end, ‘by which 
', veffels ate. driven in the water, the re- 
_ fiftance made by water to the oar puh- 
«dng on the veffet. pup! " 
(TH cars were filver; | 
_ Which to thetune of flutes kept troke; and made 
‘The wateriwhich ‘they beat, to fallow*fafter; 
As amorous of their frokes. Shake Ant.and Cleope. 
So tow'rds aip the car-finn’d gallies ply, 


i TAs LA 


OAK 


ty fi p yaja :? T 
the Latins, not pix anvoak bat frexgty. 
and may ‘be welt -enoagh” derived, 
non incommode Weduct potefl, from anih, 
itrength ; by taking the three firlt lec- 
ters, and then finking the a, as is not 
uncommon; Quercus.) 

The ogk-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, | 
which confift of a great number of fmall fender 
threads. . The embryos, which are produced atre- 
mote diftances from thefe on the fame tree, ‘do 
afterwards become acorns,. which are produced in 
hard ‘fcaly cups: the leaves are fnuated.. The 
fpecies are fives = 6, bo oaa Miller. 

He returo'd with Ais brows Bound with oak. 

Shakelpeare. 
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A hen’ 


He lay’ along 
Under an ozk, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shak. 
»No treë beareth fo manyibaftard fruits as the ogh: 
for befides the acorns, it Beareth galls, oak, apples, 
oak nuts, which are inflammable, and oak berries, 
~ fticking clofe to the body of the tree without talk. 
i s~ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and {preads by flow.degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme’in ftate; and in three more decays. 


m bps - 
= 


i Dryden. Which wanting fea to ride,.or wind, to fly, 
An sak growing ‘from a plant to agreat tree and __ Stands but to fall reveng`d. Denbam's Poems. 


Locke. 


; i In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
` A ligh earthy, Rony, and fparry matter, iin- 


` And uataught Indian, on the ftream.did glide; , 
E‘er tharp-keel'd boats to. ftem the flood did 
e "learn, 
Or fin-like oars did fpread fromeither fide. Dryde 
Its progreffive motion may be effected by the. 
help of feveral cars, which in the outward ends of 
them fhall be Like-the fins of a fish.to contrat and 
dilate. Wilkins 


The fruit is an acorn like the eommon oak. |z 
The wood of this tree:is accounted. very good for | To Oar. v. m. [from the noun.] To 


many forts of tools and. utentils; and atiords*the 
moft durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 


ONKA PPLE. n. f. [oak and apple.] A 
kind of fpongy excrefeence on the oak. 
Another kind of ‘excrefcence ‘is ‘an exudation of 
plants joined with putrefaction, as ins oakapples, 

which are found chictly upon the Icaves of oaks. 
Baccn’s Natural Hiflory. 


Oa'KEN. adj. [from oak.] Made of oak ; 
gathered. from oak. | 
No nation doth equal England fer caken timber 
wherewith to build-thips. Bacon's ddvice toVilfirs. 
By lot from Jove I am the pow, ~ 5-7 
“OF this fair'wood, and live ineaken bow'r. Milton. 
Clad in white velvet ati their troop they led, 
With each an oakenchapleten his head. “Dryden. 
An cakes garland to be worn on feftivals, was 
the recompenfe of one who had çovercd a citizen 
in battle. Addilon. 
He {natched.a good tough oaken cudgel, and be- 
gan to brandibh it. Arbutbnot's Jobn Bull, 


Oa’ KENPIN. w./f) | An apple. 
Oakenpin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a lafting 
fruit, yields exceilent liquor, and is near the nature 


Let India boaft her plants, nor envy. we =- 
The weeping amber and the balmy trec, 
, While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 
Pope. 


row. 
He more undaunted on the: ruin rode, 
And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 
Pope. 
To impel by rowing., 
His bold head’ 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, and car’d 
Himfelf with his good arms in luty ftrokes 
Toth’ fhore. Sbukefpeare’s Tempe. 
‘Oa‘ry. adj. [from car.) . Having the 
form or ule of. oars. 
+ Thefwan. with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly, rows 
Her ftate with ozry feet. Miltone 
3 Hisrhair transforms to down, his fingerstmeet) < 
In fkinny films, and thape his cary feets Addifore 


Oast.2.f. A kiln. Not in ufe. 
Empty the binn into a hog-hag, and carry them 
immediately to the oa or kilny torbe dried. 
7 Mortimer. 


Oatcake. a. f. [oat and cake.) Cake 
made of the meal of oats. 


Take a blue ftone they make haver cr ratcakes 
upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars of ircn. 


To Oar. u. a. 


of the Weftbury apple, though not in form. Peachame 
Mortimer» | Oa TEN. adj. [from eat.) Made of. oats ; 
Oakum. nif [A word probably formed | bearing oats. sant 


When 


OB D- 


-Whea thepherds pipe on caren Mrawsy -+ 
„And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. SEakef. 
OATH. 2. /. [aith, Gothick; a3, Sax. 
- The diftance between the noun cath, 
‘and the verb (wear, is very obfervable, 
as it may fhew that our oldeft dialect is 
_ formed from different languages.} An 
affirmation, era, or promife, cor- 
roborated by the atteftation of the Di- 
_vine Being. 
_ Read over Julia's heart, thy firft beft love, 
For whofe dear fake thou then did’ft rend thy faith 
Mato.a thoufand oaths ; and all thofe oaths 


Decended into,perjury to love me.  Shakepeare. 
aiidis __ All the oath-rites faid, _ l 
Y then afcended her adorned bed. Chapman. 


We have confultations, which inventions fhall 
‘be publithed, which not: and take an oarh of fe- 
crecy forthe concealing of thofe which we think 
“fit to keep fecret. Bacen. 
© Thofe called to any office of trut, are bound by 
an oath to the faithful difcharge of its but an carb 
-is ‘an appeal to God, and therefore can have no in- 
'Ruence, except upon thole who belicve that he is. 
ane ; : Swift. 
Oa THABLE. adj, [from oath. A word 
not ufed,] Capable of having an oath 
-adminiftered. 
s You're not carbable, 
Altho’ I know you'll fwear “ 
Into ftrong fhudders th’ immortal gods. Shake/p. 
OatHBREA KING. 2. f. [oath and break. | 
_ Perjury ; the violation of anvoaths 
_ His cathbreaking he mended thus, ental 
By, now fozfwearing that he is forfworn. Shakefp. 
OatTMa tr. 2. f. [oat and ma/t.] Male 
„made of oats. ) l 

In Kent they brew with one half oatmalt, and 

the other half barleymalt. Mortimer. 
OATMEAL. x. f. [oat and meal.) Fiower 
made by grinding oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
~ fab on the head. Arbuthnot on Alimen:s. 
_ Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of afhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 

OATMEAL, n.f. [panicum.] An herh 

Ainfworth 

@aTs. x. /.. {acten, Saxon.] A grain, 

whichin England is generally piven to 

horfes, but in Scotland fupports the 
people. 

It is of the grafs leaved tribe; the flowers save 
no petals, andare difpofed in*arlosfe panicle: the 
grain is eatable. The meal makes tolerable good 

' bread. Milise 

The oats-have eaten the horfes. Shake/peare. 

It is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced th: n 
the turning of 2 wild oarbeard, by the infinuaticn 
of the particl:s of moifture. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 
ftraw firk, and the oar ftraw latte Mortimer's Huft. 

His horfe’s allowance of cats and beans, was 
greater than the journey. required. Swift. 

Oa‘TTHISTLE. 2./. [rat and thifle.} An 
herb. Ainfworth. 
OpamBULA TION. Mea [obambulatio, 
“from cbambula, Datin:] The a& of 
walking about. > Dia. 
Fo OBnu‘ce. as [obduco, Latin.] To 
draw over asa covering. 

No animal exhibits its'face in the native co- 
loor of its Kin ‘but man; all others: are covered 
with feathers, hair, or a cortex that is cbduccd 
over the cutis. Hale. 


OBDUC TION me f {from obduGio, ob- 
midio, Latin.} The adt.of covering, or 
~ ‘laying a cover. 


Ospu’ racy, n.f. [fromeobdurate.) In- 
mae ‘2 TY ate.) In 


Lock. I 


OBE 


flexible wickednefs ; impenitence; hard- 
nefs of heart. 

Thou think'ft meas far in the Devil's book, as 

_ thou and Falftaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abfo- 
lute completion of sinin final obduracy. South. 
OBDU'RATE. n. /. [obduratus, Latin. ] 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly .obftinate in 
ill; hardened impenitent. 
Oh! let me teach thee for thy father’s fake, 
That gave thee life; when well he might have fain 
thee ; l 
Be not chdurate, open thy deafears. Shakejpeare. 
If when you make your prayers, 
God thouid be fo obduvate as yourfelves, 

How would it fare with yourdeparted fouls? Shak. 
Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ftern, cbdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. 

Shak: eare. 

To convince the proud what figns avail, 

Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent; 
They harden`d more, by what might more reclaim. 
„Milton. 

Obdurate as vou are, oh! hear at leaft 

My dying prayers, and grant my laft regut Dryd. 
2. Hardened; firm; ftubborn; always 
with fome degree of evil. 

Sometimes the very cuftom of evil makes thc 
heart obdurate againft whatfoever inftru@tions to the 
contrary. Hooker. 

A pleafing forcery could charm 
Patn for a while, or anguith, and excite 
Fallactous hope, or arm th’ obdurate breaft 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple feel. Milton. 

No fuch thought ‘ever ftrikes his marble, ob- 
durate heart, but it prefently flies off and rebounds 
from it. It is impoffible for a man to be thorough 
paced in ingratitude, tillhe has fhook off all fetters 
of pity and compaffion. South. 

3- Harh ; rugged. 
_ They joined the moft chdurate. confonants with- 
out une intervening vawel. Swift. 
Oppu RATELY. adv. [from obdurate.] 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; impenirently. 
OBDURATENESS. ». f. [from obdurare. | 
Stubbornnefs; inflexibility ;  impeni- 
tence. ‘ 
OspuraTion. », f. [from obdurate. | 
Hardnefs of heart; ftubbornnefs. | 

What occafion it had given them to think, .to 
their greater obduraticn in evil, that through a fro- 
ward and wanton delre of innovation, we did.con- 
ftrainedly thofe things, for which confcience was 
pretended ? Hooker. 

This barren feafon is always the reward of obfti- 
nate obduration. Eammsrd. 

OBDU RED. adj. [obduratus, Lat.] Hard- 
ened ; inflexible; impenitent. 

This faw his'haplefs foes, but ftood chdur'd, 
And to rebellious fight rallicd their pow'rs 
Infenfate. Miltons Paradife Loft. 


OBEDIENCE. n. /. (obedience, Fr. obe- 
dientia, Latin.] Oofequioufnefs; fub- 
miffion to authority ;. compliance with 


command. or ‘prohibition. 
If. you'violently proceed againft him, vit would 


fhake in»picces the heart of hisobediences dbake/p. 
Thy hufband 

Craves no other tribute atthy hands, 

But love, tair looks, and true obedience. Shakefp. 


His {ervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
of fin unto death, or of chedicnce unto rightecouf- 
nefsi Raze iVa 16. 

It was both a. ftrange commiffion, and a itrange 
obedience to a commifiion, for men fo furioufly 


affailed, to hold thcir hands. Bacon. 
In vain thou bidft me to forbear, 
Obedience were rebellion here. Corley. 


Nor can this be, 


But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 


OBE 


Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
On penalty of death. Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 

We muft beg the grace and afliftance of God's 
fpirit to enable us'to:foriake our fins, and to wak 
in obcdicnce to hime Duty of Mare. 

The obedience of men is to imitate the cbedicrce 
of angels, and rational. beings ian earth, are to live 
unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unto 
him, Law's 

OBE’DIENT. adj. [obediens, Lats} Sub- 
miffive to authority; compliant with 
command or prohibition ; obfequious. 

To this end did J write, that I might know 
the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things. 2 Cor. ile Qe 

To this her mother’s plot 
She, feemingly ob-dicn:, likewife hath 
Made promile. | Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 
to make them obedient to government,,and peaceable 
one towards another. la”: 

The chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band, 
With due obfervance, wait the chiefs command. 

l l Bope. 

OBEDLENTIAL. adja [obedientiel;Rrench ; 

from obediént.} - According tothe rule 
of obedience. 

Faith is fuch as God will ,accept.of, when. it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and obe- 
diential {ubmiffion to the command... Hammond. 

Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a 
fiduciary affent to whatever the gofpel has revealed, 
and an cbedicatial {ubmiffion to the commands. 

Wake's Prep. for Death. 
OBE DIENTLY.. adv. [from obedicnt.) 
With obedience. 

We thould,behave.ourfelves. reverently and e+ 
diently towards the Divine Majefty, and juftly and 
charitably towards men. Tillutfone 

Ope rsancK,.2. fo, [obsifance, French. 
This word,is formed by corruption from 
abai/auce,\an att.of reverence. ] A bow ; 
a courtefy; an. act of reverence made 


by. inclination of the-body or knee. 
... Bartholomew my page, 

See dreft in all fuits like a lady ; 

Thencall him Madam, dohim all obcifance. Shake 

Bath theba bowed and did obeifuace unto the king. 

1 Kings, i. 166 
Thedords and ladies paid 

Their homage, with a low obeifance made ; 

And feem’d.to vescrate the faced thade. Dryden. 
Os‘ecrsk. n.f. [obelifeus, Latin.] iu 
1. A magnificent, high. piece . of ..folid 

marble, or other fine: ftone, having 

ufually four ‘faces,’ ‘and’ leflening ‘up- 

wards by degrees, till it ends in a 

point like.a pyramid. Harriss. 

Between ithe ftatues obclifes were plac'd, 

And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks pra 

ôpee 
z. A mark of cenfure inthe margin ot a 
book, in the form of a dagger | +}. 

He. publifhed the tranflation ofthe, Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by 
afterifks wnat was dyfective,, and by ebsi/ks what 
redundant. Grav. 

OBEQUITATION. tafa, [from obeguito, 
Lat.] The a&t of riding, about, 
OBERRA TION e /.. [from oberro, Lat. } 

The act. of wandering about. 

OBESE. adj. [obe/us, Latin.] Fat; loaden 
with flefh. l 
Ope’senrss.) n / [from obee] Morbid 
Ose’sity. § . fatnefs; incumbrance of 

fieth. 
“On thefe, many difcafes depend; as on the ftrait- 
nels of the chit, a phthifis;-on the targenefs of 


the vcias, añ atrophy ; on theytimailneis: bzf'y- 
Gi ew's Co'mels 


OBS 


‘ nat a 
Ze One y. v'a. [obeir, French; obedio, 
{eres J 
- To pay fubmifion tos: to comply with, 
Mbt reverence to authority, 
The wilf of Heav’n 
Be done in this and all'things'! Poba? ~ Shate/p. 
i am afham'd, that wamen are fo fimple 
“To feck for rule, fupremacy, and iway; 
When. they are\bound*to ferre,» lovey and sry. 
Shake/peare. 
Let rot fin reign in _ your, mortalybody, that ye 
Should obey it in ube lufts thereof. Romans, vi. 12. 
The ancien: Britons yet.afccptred king obdcyed, 
Drayton. 
Was The thy God, that her thou didft obey, 
Refore his voice ? Wilten’s Paradife Lof. 
, | Africk and India fhail his pow'r obey, F 
-He.fhalliextend his propagated fivay ? 
» Beyond the folar ycar, without the ftarry way. ) 
Dryden. 
2. Ithad formerly fometimes.to before the 
perlon obeyed, which ddifon has men- 


uioned as one of Miltons latinifms ; but 


‘itis frequent in‘old-writers when we’ 


‘borrowed the‘French word'we borrowed 

the fyntax, obeir auroi. 

He'commanded the trumpets to found ; ‘tewhich 
the two brave knights obeying, they ‘performed 
their courfes, breaking their ftaves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, cbeying to her mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as the did delire: Spénfer. 
His fervants-ye are, to. whom ye obey. ` Romans. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or theifierce pains not. feel, 

Yet ro their general's voice they foon obey'd. Milton. 

OBJECT: nif. (objet, French ; objed/um, 
ane ] 
. That about which any*power-or fa- 


“Rey is employed. 
Pardon 
‘The flat unrais‘d fpirit, that hath darid; 
>Onithis unworthy feaffold to bring forth 
So great an objict. Shakefpcare’s Henry V. 
They are her fartheft reaching inftrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their oly-és fend ; 
„a ¿But all. the rays are From, their objects fent, l 
And in theeyes with pointed angles end. 
The chef of true faith is, either Got "himfelf, 
or the word of God: God who is believed in, and 
ithe word of God as the rule of faith, or matter to 
be believed. Flammcrd. 
The aét of faith is applicated tothe obje? ac- 
cording to the’nature of it; to what’ is*already paft, 
as paft; to what is to come, as ftill ito come; ta 
that which is prefent,as itis fill prefent. «Pearfon. 
Thofe things in ourfelves, ‘are the: only proper 
objeéts.of our zeal,“which, in others, are. the un- 
qucftionable fubjects of our praifes. Spratt. 


+ 


Truth is thealyce?-of our underftanding,.as good f 


is of the will. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

As you have nomittrefs to ferve, fokt your own 

* foul be the objeiof your daily care.and attendance. 

. Laws 

2. Something prefented to the fenfes to 

raife any affection or emotion in the 
mind. 

Difhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other chjcé7s Shakefp-are. 

Why 'elfe this double #4). in our fight, 

Or flight purfu'din the air, (and o'erthe ground. 
Milter. 

This paffenger felt fome degree of concen, at 
the fight of fo moving an obje, and therefore 
Pa pigs Atterbury. 

. [In grammar.]_ Any thing influenced 
By fomewhat elfe. 

The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fen- 
tence in room thereor, is called, by grammarians, 
the ehyeéé of the verb. Clarke. 

Osyectcrass. a, f. Glafs remotett 
from the eye. 


| Onjection. n. f.. [objection, French ; 
ste The a@,of prefenting any. hingi in oP: 


J 2. Criminal charge. 
Davies. | 8 


orj 

An Beeielapi of a telefcope I once mended, by 
grinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning éafily 
on-it in the grinding, teit'the’putty fiould f{cratch 
ite Necuren’s*Optiebs. 
To OBJE CT: v. a. [obieBer, French; ob- 
jicio, objeum, “Latin.} i 
1. To oppofe ; to prefentin oppofition, y 
Flowers growing fcattered in divers beds, will 
fhew “more ‘fo us’ trat they be onje to view at’ 
once. Bacen. 


; 


t 


' 


Pallas to their eyes 
The miftiebycAed) and condens'd the: tkiess) Pope. 
. To propofe as a charge criminals or a 
reafon adverfe: with to or apain/?. 

Were it not fome kind of blemith, tobe like 
unto infidels and heathens, it would not fo ufually 
be cbjeed; men would not think it any advantage 
in the caufe of religion to be able therewith juitly 
to charge their adverfaries. *” Hooker. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to ofjef? any crime aguinff fuch as are tobe 
ordered. T Whitgift. 

Menin ‘all deliberations find rafe to'be of the 
negative tide, and affect.a credit to ebjec? and foretel 


ee 


| difficulties; for when propofitions are denied, there |! 


Io 


is an à of them; but if they be allowed, it, re- 
quireth anew works which falie pomt'of wifaom 
is the banc of buGiness. Bator.. 
Thevold truth was; objeti ingratitude, ‘and ye 
objet? all crimes: sand/is:itynot/as: old a truth,+ie it 
nota higher truth, ofjeé? rebellion, and ye-ehjcé? all 
crimes? t Holiday. 
This the adverfari ies of faith haves tco much || 
reafon to chjr again}? too many of its profefiors ; 
but againf the faith itfelf nothing at all. Spratt. 
lt was) objeted agair/ ta late» painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures, but.few of:them were 
like. Dryden. 
Others ol 7¢&-the poverty of themation, and dif- 
culties in furnifhing greater tupplies. Addifon. 
There was but this fingle fault that Erafmus, 
though an enemy, could objec tohime Atterbury.” 


objectio, Lat.) 
. -pohtion. 


Speak on, Sir, 
I dare your worft-objeéFions. Sbuke/p. Hea VIII. 
3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between alleftates a fecret war. I 
know well this fpeech is the odjeéfion and not the 
decifion; and that it is after refuted. Bacon. 

Whofoever makes fuch chycéions againft an hy- 
Pothefis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper 
.and genius.be what it will. Burnet. 

4. Fault found. 
} have fhewn your verfes to fome, who have 
made that objection to them. Walfh's Letter. 
O’BJECTIVE. adj. [objeaif, Fr. ofjectus, 
Latin. | 
r. Belonging tothe obje& ; contained in 
the object. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is ditin- 
guithed into objeéfive and fubjetive. Objestive 
certainty is when the propofition is'certainly true 
in itfelf ; and fubjeétiwe, when we/are certain of the 
trath of it. Theoneis in things, the other in our 
minds. Wass Logick. 

z. Made an object; propofed as an’ ob- 
jeG@: refiding in objects, 

If this one fmall piece of nature fill affords new 
matter for our difcovery, when fhoutd we be able 
to fearch out the vatt treafuries of chycfive know- 
ledge that lies within the compafs.of the univerfe ? 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
O’sjectivery. adv. [from objeaive.] | 
1. In manner of an.object. 

This may fitly be .calicd a determinate. idea, 
when, fach as it iseat any time objectively in the 
mind, it is annexed, and without variation deter- 


@. in the ffate‘of an objea. 


OByeE’cTOR. 


to 


OBC 


“mined to an artleulate found, which is ily 
‘the fign of that’ fame objeet: of the Te . ie kes 


The’ bafillik® Moula be ‘dettroyedy whip 
firftireceiveth the rays of-his:antipathy an@)venom- 
ous emiffion,, which shiva move histeae ye, 


TOC Me 


J} 


o’ EJECTIVENESS. `n, J ‘from objefive. | 


The Ae of bein; an object. 

Is there fuch a métion of Psijcathe veh of external 
bodies, which produccth light? The faculty “of 
light ts fined tO fective that hes aay or bjeAives 
refs, and thee objettiveny? fi ted to’that faculty. - 

‘Hele’ Ogin Of Mankind. 
nfl [from object] One 
who offers objefions; one. MR a raifes 
difficulties, | palit 

But thefe cbyrétcrs, muft.the ease bajet 
That bas-notmortaliman immortal majca, y4 

Blackmore. 
iret the of jéffurs‘confider, that thelei ir: regularities 


" 


, Sear have come som the lawaslemicchasi@ny 


~ "Er ey 


l Byes Be - Bentley : 

Omast {a corer ition of biit or Visite) 
“Funeral obfequies. Ainfworth. 

To OBJU'RGATE. x, a. [ekjurge, ‘Lat. p 
To chide ; to reprove. ~ 

OBJURGA TION. n. J. [objurgario, Wat J 
Reproof ; reprehenfion." > 

» Jf there be no true fiberty, but all things come 
to ‘pafs by inevitable neceflity, then what are all in- 
terrogations and objyr tions y ‘and reprehenfions‘and- 
expoftulations 2? ~" = C~ AAF 5 “Bramball. 

OBiv’ RGATORY: © adj. © [objurgatorius, 
Lat.) Re plenentiy ‘culpatory 5 chid- 
ing. 

Osia’re. adj. (oblatus, Latin. 7 Platted 

atthe poles. Ufed of a fpheroid. ` 
By gravitation bodies on this globe ‘will prefs to-, 
wards its center, though not vexaétly thicher, by“ 
reafon of the ob/ate {pheroidical figure of the earth, 
azifing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 

Osta TION, 2./. (oblation, French; ob- 
latus, Latin.) An offering; a facrifice ; 
any thing offered as an aét of worfhip or 
reverence. 

She looked upon’ the pi@ture before her, and 
ftraight fighed, and ftraight tears followed, as’ if 
the idol of duty ought to be ‘honoured with fuch 
oblation. Sidney. 

Many conceive in the cblation of Jephtha's 
daughter, not a natural but a civil kind of death, 
and a feparation from the world. Brown. 

The will gives worth to the eb lation, as to God's 
acceptance, fets the pooreft.igiver. upon the fame 


level with the richeft.  Scurb. 
The kind cblurion ofa falling tears. _ Dryden. 
Behold the coward, and»the brave, | i 

Allmake. cbJazians at iris thrine.. Swift. 


OBLECTA TION. n. f> [obleGatio, Latin. ] 
Delight ; pleafure. 


To OBLIGATE. wv. a. [obligo, Latin: ] 


To bind by contract or duty... ; 
Oxstrca‘rion.. 2. f. [obligatio, from 
Nig ede Lat. obligation, French. } p) 


‘The binding power of any oath, vow, 
Tilly’: 3. contract. Re 
Your father loft a fathers. o 1 
That father his; and the furvivor bound i 
In filial cbligation, for fome term, 
‘Lo do obfequious forrow. Shakelphose £ Hamler. 
There was no means for him as a Chriftian, to 
fatisfy all ob/igaticns both to God and man, but to 
offer himfelf for a mediator of an accord and peace. 
© Bacon's Henry VU. 
Nothing can be more reafonable thaa that fuch 
creatures fhould be under the obligation of accept- 
ing fuch evidence, as in itfelf is ees for their 
convictions Wilkins. 
The 


- eo RSs. ~*~ 


OBL 


to, fatisfy this obligation, you have 

ey cloned the ge pia you have to arms. Dryd. 
No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife, 

Where either forc'd, all obligation dies. Granville. 


2. An vhich binds any man to fome 
. epen e. 
œ The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to 
l por itution, if hig patted only by a 
perfonal act ; but if it paffed from his perfon to his 
£ sets, Ot eftate Safes with all its burthen. ` 


Taylors Rule of Holy Lieing. 

vour by which one is bound to gra: 

titade.. 

“Where is the cbligativn of any man's making 
pA a prefent of what he does not care for himfelf > 
L’ Eftrange. 

. So. quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain 

(ob the merits of Gideon, and the obligation he had 

i laid-upon them, that they tender him the regal and 
hereditary government of that people. South. 
O'BLIGATORY. adj. (obligatoire, French; 

- from obligate.) Impoting an obliga- 
tion ; “binding ; coercive: with so or oz. 

hort concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permif- 

fively, but whether it-be not obligatory to Chriftian 

princes and ftates. s- « Bacon. 

“As tong asi the law is obligatory, fo long our 


3+ 


»vobedience isidue., 9% Tayler's Rule of Holy Living. |, 


«A people long ufed to hardthips, look upon them- 
felvesias creatures at.mercy, and that all.impofitions 
laid on- themy by a ftronger hand, are legal.and ‘ob/i- 


ey this "patent is gbligatcry on, them, it 
trary irer of gasan and theretore void. 
Swift. 
To OBLIGE, -v. a: [obligers. French; 
‘obligo, Latin. ] ete Sheed Tt 
L T bind” to ner BiS Hah 
, comp el o tomer! ng à 
r thefe have ; moved me, and fome of them | 
as obli ae to commend thefe’ my labours to your 
Sees patronage. 

Hurch hath been thought fit to be called 
tholick, In’ reference to the univerfal obedience 
ch it referibeth ; both in regard of the perfons, 

g Men of all conditions, and in relation to the 
uiring the performance of all the evan- 
anda. te B A S88). Prax fom 
Religion obliges men to the practice) of thole vir- 

» 9 tuese whichyconduce tothe prefervation of our 
health. Tiilotfon. 
‘Fhe law muft ob/ige in,all precepts, or in none. 

„Ifi it oblige in all, all-are-to be obeyed; ify it oblige 

Sininone, it. ha; po Monger the authority. of ailaw. 

on Reger 

2. To indebt ; to lay obligations of gra- 

Citude. . auy 4a hi owt! aia 
He that’depends upon another, mut = » | 
Oblige his honour with'a boundlefs truite" Weller. 
sai ’Bince love obliges not, I from this hour l 
Affume therightofiman’'sdefpoticipower. *Drydeni 
y! Ae wretched creature, show. art thou, mifled, < 
¿eTo thy witithefe godlike nations bredi!» 
Thefe RR are not the produét of thy mind: 
But dropt from heav’n, and of a‘nobler kind : 
Reveal’d religion firit inform'd thy fight, 
And reafon faw not, till faith (prung the light. 
Thus man by his own ee to’ heaven would 
„foar; 
j tAnd would mathe ohlig’d to. God for more. Dryden. 
9 When int'reft calls off all her fncaking train, 
When all th’ oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 
. She waits or to the fcaffild or the cell. Pope. 
9 „+> To thofe hills we, are ob/iged for all our metals, 
_and eth them for all the conveniencies and cam- 

x “forts Ess a Bentley. 
A 3. To pleafe ; is ‘to gratify. 

Baba fg reat man. gets more, “by yoliging his inferiour, 
$ a than | by difdaining him ;_ as aman has a greater ad- 
, rA wantage by fowing and dreng his ground, than he 

iasan have by. trampling upon it. Scuth, 
ti Some natures are fo,four and.fo ungrateful, that 


geo are never tobe obliged. L Efiranges 
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Swift. 
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Happy the,people, who preferve their henour, 

By the fame duties that cévige their prince ! 
Addifon's Cita. 

OBLI GEE. n. f. [from ob/ige.] ‘Lhe per- 
fon bound by a legal or written. con- 
tract. 

Osunicementr.. n.f. [obligement, Fr.] 
Obligation. 

Iwill not refift, whatever it is, either of divine 
or’human obligement, that you lay upon me. 

Miltor’s Education. 
» SLetrthis faiz priacefs but one minute ftay 
A look from her will your ofligementspay. Dryden. 

OsrrcER. 2. f. He who binds. by con- 
tract. 

Osu cinc. part. adj. (obligeant, Fr. 
from oblige.] Civil; compla:fant; re- 
fpectful ; engaging. 

Nothing ‘cout be more obliging and refpectful 
than the lion's lettcr was, in appearance ; but there 
was death in the true intent. L’Eftrange. 

Monfeigreur Strozzi has many curiolities,and is 
very obliging to.a ftranger who dctires the fight of 
them. Addifen. 

Obliging creatures! make me fee 
All that difgrac’d my betters, metin me. Pope. 

So obliging that he ne'er oblig`d. Pepe. 

OsitiGincuy. .adv.. [from . obliging.] 
isj complaifantly. 

mEugenius intorms mc very odligingly,. that he 
never thought he fhould have difliked any paflage 
in my papers, Adidifon. 

|T fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

"And fo-obligingly am caught; a > 

I blefs the hand from whence they cames 

Nor dare diftort my face for thame. Swifts Mif. 
OniiGcinGness. af. [from obliging. | 
I. Obligation ; ; force. 


They look into them not to weigh. the cbliging- Ẹ 


nefi, but to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions : 
not to direct practice, but excufe prevarications. 


wry: i j 


2. Civility; complaifance. 

Ostrqua rion. m f. fobliquatio, from 
obliquo, Lat.] Declination from'ftraight- 
nefs or perpendicularity; obliquity. 

The change made by the obliquation of the'eyes, 
is leait in‘€olours of the denfeft than in thin fub- 
ftances. Neaoton's Opticks. 


OBLIQUE. adj. (obligue, French; obli- 
` quus, Latin.) 

1. Not direct; 
palishka: 


not perpendicular not 


iM ia One by hisview M 
“Moaght «ba him born with ill -difpos'd tkies, 
“When eave Saturn fat in the houfe of th’ agonies. 

. Spenfer. 

lf found be topped ‘and repercufted, it..cometh 
aboot ön the other fide in an ob/igue linc. Bacon. 
May they. not pity, Us, condernn’d to bear 
‘The various heav'n of an obliguer. fphere ; í 
“While by fix'd laws, and with a juft return, 
They feel- twelve hours that fhade for twelve that 
burn. | Prior. 
Bavaria’a {tars muft es accus’d which fhone, 
That fatai day the mighty work, was done, 
With rays obligue upon the Gallic fun. Prior 
It has ajdirection obligue to that of the Soret 
motion. Cheyne. 


Criticks form a general character from the.ob- 


feivation, of particular csrors, ‘taken in their own 
chlique ox imperfect views 5, which is as unjutt, as 
to. nake a judgment of the beauty of a man’s body, 
from the fhade it cafts in fuch and {uch a polition. 
Broome. 
z. Nocdiret; indirect; by.a fide glance, 
Fae Re given the lie 

In circle, or obligues or femicircle, 
ain direét parallel; you mutt challenge him. ‘Shak, 
3. [Ín grammar.] Any ‘cafe in ‘nouns 


* except the nominative. 


OBL 


Onr query. adv. [from oblique. ] 
1. Not dire&ly ; not perpendicularly. 


Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three 
degrees, fo that it plays but ob/7re/y upen us, and 
ay the fun doth about the twenty -third of January. 

Lrown. 
Declining from the noon of day, 


The fun ebviguely thoots his burning ray. Popre 


2. Notin the immediate or direct mean- 


ing. 

They haply might admit the truths . obligucly 
levelled, which bathfulnefs perfuaded not to en-) 
quirc for. Feli. 

His difcourfe tends cbliguely to the detracting 
from others, or the extolling or himfelf. Addifx. 


OBLI QUENESS, ) a. f: [obliquité, Fr. 


ee QUITY. ; 


from oblique. } 

. Deviation from phyfical iA. ; de- 
viation from parailelifm or perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft afcribe: 
Mov'd contrary withethwart odliguities. © Miltone. 


. Deviation from moral rectitude. 


There is-in reGtitude, beauty ; as contrariwife in 
obliguizy, deformity. Hookers 

Count Rhodophill, cut out for government and 
high affairs,- and balancing all matters in the feale 
of his high underftanding, hath rectified all od/i- 
Quitiese Howel. 

For a rational creature to conform himfelf to! 
the will. of. God. in all things, carries in it,a raq 
tional reétitude or goodneis;° and to difubey or 
oppofe his will in any thing, imports a moral od/i- 
quity. South. 


To OBLITERATE. u, a. [oblitero, ob 


and drera, Latin.] 


1. To efface any thing written». 
2. Fovwear out; to deftroy ; to-efface. 


OBLITERA TION. n. f 


Wars and: defolations obliterate many ancient. 
monuments. Haile. 
Let men confider themfelves as enfnared in that 
unhappy: contract; which has rendered them part 
of the Devil’s poffeffion, and ‘contrive how they 
may oblitcPate that reproach, and’ difentangle their 
mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 
Thefe fimple, ideas, the underftanding can no 
more refufe to have, or alter, or blot’ them out, 
than a mirror can refule, alter, or ob/itcrate the 
images which the objects fet before it produce. 
Lecke. 
[obliteratio, Lat.] 
Effacement; -extinétion. 

-Confidering the cafualties, of, wass, tranfmigra- 
tións, efpecially. that of the general flood, therë 
might probably be an ob/iteraticn of „all idle mo- 
nyuments sof ‘antiquity that ages: precedent at fome 
time have, yielded. Hale's Ovigin of Mankind.. 


tid vion? ao fi '[vblivio, Latin. ] 


. Forgetfulnefs;  ceffation “of “remem: 
pee 
Water drops have worn the ftones of Troys: -> 
And blind oblivion fwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty {tates charaGterlefs are grated 


To dufty nothing. ‘Sbokefpeare’s Troil. and Creffides 


N 


Thou fhouldft have heard many things of worthy 
memory, which now fhall die in cbsivicn} and*thea 
return unexperienced tolthy» grave. Shakefpeares 

Knowledge is made by cb/ivion, and to purcha e 
a clear- and» warrantable| body of truth, we muit 
forget andepartiwithemuch we know. Breer. 

Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot 
their. fins, becaufe they are not willing to remem? 
ber them? Or will they meafure his pardon by 


their own ob/iaton P South. 
Among our crimes cb/ivion may be fet; 
But tis or king's perfection to torget Dryden. 


H Amneky ; general pardon of crines in 


a flate. 

By the act of. oblivion, all offences againft the 
crown, and ajl particular trefpaffes Leiween fubject 
and fubject, were pardoned, remuctyd, and. utterly 
cxtingu died. Davi: 

OBLIVIOUS 


oO BN 


Oariivaets. pad. »foblivicsus, 
jCavfing forgertulnefs. 
Raze aut the written troubles of the-brain, 
And with fome, fweet wlivicus antidote 
Cheanfe the Ruff'd Sofom. Suk. focare’s Macbeth. 
The Britifh fouls, 
Exult to feé the crowding ehotts defcend 
Unnumber'd;. well aveng'd, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th’ ch/iwious lakes DP bilips. 
Oh born to fee what none can fee awake! 
Behold the wonders of th' oblivious lake. Pope. 
OBLO'NG. adj. ‘[cblong, French; ob- 
longus, Latin.] Longer than broad’; 
the fame with a rectangle parallelogram, 
whofe fides are unequal. Harris. 
The bef, figure of a garden I efteem an oblong 
upon a defcent. Temple's Mifcellanies. 
~ Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not 
wery oblong, would be above nine million times their 
own length from any other particle. Bentley. 
Os.o'ncry. adv. [from coblong.] In an 
oblong form. 


Latin. ] 


The furface of the temperate climates is larger 


than it would have been, had the globe of ourearth, 
or of the planets, been either {pherical, ot oblongly 
f{pheroidical. bey tite 

Ostoncness.a./. [from oblong.] The 
ftate of being oblong. 

Oo’ BLOQUY. 2./. [od/oguor, Latin. J 

1. Cenforious fpeech; blame; fander; 
reproach. 

Reafonable moderation hath freed us from being 
defcrvedly fubje€t unto that bitter kind. ef oblog 
whereby as the church of Rome doth, under the 
colour of love towards thofe things which be harm- 
lefs,’ maintain extremely moft -hurtful corruptions ; 
fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofe things that are cor- 
rupt, we are on the other fide as extreme) even 
againft moft harmlefs ordinances. Hooker. 

Here new afpertions, with ncw obloguies, l 
Are laid on old deferts. Daniel's Civil War. 

Cant thou with impious cbloguy , condemn 
The juft decrce of God, pronounc'd and {worn ? 

Milton. 

Shall names that made your city the glory of the 

garth, be mentioned with ob/:guy and detraction ? 
Addifon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two true 
genius, if they'were not funk under the cenfure 
and oblcguy of plodding, fervile, imitating pedants. 

Swift. 
2. Caufe of reproach ; Not 
proper. 
My chaftity’s the jewel of our houfe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceftors ; 
Which were the greateft obloguy i° th’ world 
In me to lofe. Sbakefpeare. 


OnmurTe’scence. #. f. [from obmurefco, 
Lat.] ~Lofs of fpeech. 


A vehement fear often produceth obmutefcence. 
Brown. 


OBNOXIOUS, adj. [obxoxius, Latin. ] 
I. ‘Subjed. 


I propound a’ chara&ter of juftice “in +a middle 
form, between the fpeculative difcourfes:of «philo- 
fophers, and the writings of Jawyers, which are 
ticd and cbnoxicus to their particular laws; Bacon. 


2. Liable to punifhment. 


_ All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Hefter, does before you ftand, 
Watching your fceptre.-. Waller. 

We know ourfelves chnoxiows. to God's fevere juf- 
tice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; 
and that we might not have the leaft fufpicion of 
his uawillingnefs to forgive, he hath fent his only 
begotten fon into the world, by his difmal fufferings 
and curfed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 
Preferve our plains, aad shield the Mantuan tow'rs, 


difgrace. 


O B'S 


Obnoxious by Cremona’s neighb ring erime, 
The wingsof fwans, and itronger pinion’d rhime 
Shall raile aloft. Dryden. 
3. Reprehenfible; not of found reputa- 
tion. ` 
Conceiving it moft reafonable to fearch for pri- 
mitive truth in the primitive writers, and not to 
fuffer his underflanding to be prepoffeft by the 
contrived vand® intereftud ichemes of modern, and 
withal chnoxious authors. Fell. 
4. Liable; expofed. 
Long hottility had madc their friendfhip weak in 
itfelf, and more ebroxizus to jealoufies and dittrufts. 
Hay werd. 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Defcend to? whovafpires, mut down as low 
As high he foar’d ; cbwavicus fir or laft, 
To bafef things. Milton's Paradife L of. 
Beafts tie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the graffy floor. Dryder. 
They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 
fencelefs, and obnoxius to every ftorm. Davenawi. 
Onno’xtousness.n. /. [from obmoxious. ] 
Subjection ; ; liablenefs to panifhiment. 


Onno xiousty. adu, [from obnoxious. | 


In a ftate of fSubjedtion; ia the. itate of 


one liable to punithment. 

To OLNU BILATE. Voa. [oba cani Lat. ] 
To cloud; to-obfcure. l 

O'ROLE. n. 7 [obolus; Latin: ] In phar- 
macy, twelve grains. Ainfworth. 

Osre Prion. 2. fa. [obreptio, Latin. } 
The act of creeping on with fecrecy or 
by furprife. 

To Oxro’caTe. @ a. fobpopo, ‘Latin. ] 
To proclaim à ‘contrary law for the 
diffolution of the former. Dia. 

OBSCENE. adj. [od/cene, Fr. obfcenus, 
Latin. } 


mind ; caufing lewd ideas. 
Chemos:th’ cbhfcene dreadof Moab's fons. Mil:. 
Words, that were. once chafte, by frequent ufe 
grow ob/cene and uncleanly. Watts’ Logicke 
2. Offenfive; difgufting. 
A girdle om with greafe, binds his obfcene a 
Dr 
Home as they went, the fad difcourfe renew'd, 
Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu'd, 
And of the fight obfecne fo lately view'd. 
. Inaufpicious; ‘il-omened. 
Care fhuns'thy walks, as at the cheerful light 
The groaning ghofts, and birds obfcene take fiight. 
Dryden. 
{tis the fun’s fate kaireng s, to. be difpleafing 
to owls and ch/cene animals, who cannot bear his 
luftre. Pope's Letters. 
Ossce NELY. adv. [from ob/cene.] inian 
impure and unchaite manner. 
Oasce NENESS. } 2. J. [obfeenit’, French, 
OBSCENITY. j fromodb/cene. | Kinaasaley 
of thought or language; unchattity ; 
lewdnefs. 
Mr. Cowey aflerts plainly, that ob feenity has no 
place in wit. ‘Dryden. 
Thofe fables: were tempered’ with’ the ‘Italian fe- 
verity, and free from any note of infamyior ob- 
(cenenefs. Dryden, 


Dryd. J 


Thou art wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 
To wath th’ obfcenities of night away. 

No pardon vile ebfeenity fhould find, 
Tho’ wit and art confpiré to move your mind. Pope. 


OBSCURA TION. n. f. [ob/curateo, Latin. } 
1. The act of darkening. 
2. A ftate of being darkened. 

As to the fun and moon; their: ob/curation or 


change of colour happens, commonly: before the 
eruption of a ficry mountain. Buract. 


Dryden. 


1. Immodef ; not agreeable to chaftity of | 


Oo BISO 
OBSCURE: adj. ees 


Seuris, Latin.) ~ ah 
1. Dark; unealightened ; in gloomy, hia- 

dering “fight. Mow x 

Whofo curfeth his father or eacee hia damp 
fhall.be put owt in obfcure darknels. | 9) Peouerbs. 

Who fhali tempt with wand'ring feet ey? 
The dark unbottom’é infinite abyis, Movs 
Ard thro’ the palpableeg/cure find out 7) 
His uncouth way ty © updi Miltons fale Le 

2., Living injthe dark. > 
The obfeure bird clamour'd the Hive. ta night. 
-&bakefpeares 
g. Not eafily intelligible ; ; abtrufe; ; dif - 
cult. 

i explain fome of the moftod/-are paffages, and 
thofe which are: moft neceffary to be underftood, 
and this according to: the’ manner wherein he üfi 
to exprefs himfelts Pah. 

4. Not noted ; not obfervable., 

He fays, that he is an cbjcure peton a one, I 

{uppofe, that is in the dark. jA testu y 
To OBSCURE. % a. ob/cure, Lato 
1. To darken ; to make dark. bt 

They are allcouched in a pitwhardyby Heras 8 
oak, with obfcured lights ; which atthe very inftant 
of Falitaff's.and. our meeting, they will at»once 
.difplay to the night. i Sbakefpeare. 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkies, 5. «| 
And the winds whittle, and the furges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obfcure the poles Pepee 

2. To make lefs vifible. 

What muft ‘Thold a candle toimy thames ? 
They in themfelves, good footh, are too, too light 
Why, ‘tis an oftice of discovery, love, 
And I should be obfiur` d. Maji . Sbakefi re 

Thinking by.this retirement to obfcure bimfelf 
from God, he infringed“the omnifcicncy and Tee 
tial ubiquity of his Maker. Browar Val. Er. 

3. To make lefsintelligible. 

By private confent it hath been ufed in da} serous 
times, to obfcure writing, and make it ha “to be" 
read by others not acquatnted with the intrigues, 

Holder. 

Thereisfcarce any duty which has been fo ebfeured 

by the writings of learned men, as this... Wake. 
4- To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or 
iluftrious. jis 

Think'ftthou, vain ticity thy glories Po wa the» 

fame, 

And feet not fin obfcures thy godlike frame? 

I know thee ‘now’ by thy'ungrateful' pride; 5) 

That thowsmewhat thy fadedilooks did hides Dry 
5» ‘To conceal; to make unknown. 

Omight I hee ~ 

In fotitude live favage, in fome glade => 9 

Obfeur'd, where highc& woods, impenetrable 1 

To fon: or ftarlighe, reae ne broads. 

aCe Di is Miltons 

Osscu' RELY. aan [from sadrenl 
. Not brightly; not luminoutly ; p darkly. 
z2. Out of fight; privately; without no- 

tice ; not con{picuoully. | i 

Such was the rife of this prodigious fire, : 
Which in mean buildings firft objcurely bred, 
From thence did foon to open ftreets be Sa Diyde. 

There live setir'd, ` 

Content thyfelf to be HEIN good. ` Addi ifon. 

3. Not clearly; not plainly; darkly to 
the mind: 

The woman's feed at firt obfeurely told, 

Now amplier known, thy faviour andthylord. Milte 
Osscu ReEness.) 2. f. [obfeurttas, Latin ; 
OBSCURITY. obfcurité, French, l 
1. Darknefs; want of light. 

Lo! a day of darknefs aud edfcurity, tribulation 
and anguifh upon the earth. Efiber, xi. 3 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ftar, 

It would not form one thought dark as minc are s 

I could lend them obfcurenefs now, and’ fay, 6 

Out of my (elf there hould be no'more day: Desse. 

2. Unnoticed 


, 


‘And zarbing coldnefs has embrac’d the ear. Prior. 
N EDNESS. 2. f. [from numbed.) 


NIU M- 


ee Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices". 

ike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, {prigs of rofemary ; 
‘And with with this horrible objeét, from low farms, 
Inforce their charity. Sbake/peare's SKing Lear. 

»  Shecanunlock . 

, Bheclalping charm, and thaw the nun: bing fpells 
j , Milton. 

P Plough faked, fwain, and flaked fow the land, 
For lazy winter MS the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
© ©) Nought fhall avail 

oat pleafing fong, “or wéll repeated tafe," 

s Wii) en nghe. quick-fpirits_theiriwarm ‘march forbear, 


Torpor; interruption of fenfation. 
If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
he a kind of ftupor or nun tne fie Wiftman's Sur. 
Jo NU MBER. w: a. [xombrer, French; 
numero, Latin.] 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how 
= many. 
. > Wf aman can number the duft of the earth, then 
fhalt thy ‘teed allo be numbered. Genefisy xiii. 
1 willinumbersyou tothe {word. Tfaiab, ixv.12. 
wThe gold, the velty the tripods number'd'0'er, 
All thefe he founds + Pope's Ody/ey- 
2. ‘lo-reckon as 'one’of the fame kind. 
He was numbered with the tranfgreflors, and bare 
the fin of many. Vaiab, liii. 32. 
NUMBER. 2. /, LAEE French ; zume- 
l an Latin. ] 


. The fpecies of EL by which it is 


paan how many. | ò ij 
_, Hye thee,from this Galichtcnetfaufes in [yw i 
Left thou increafe the numberof thejdead.. Shakefp. 
The filv er, the gold, a d the veffels, were weigh- | 
\ ed by number and by weight. Exray Viii- 34. 
There is but one gate for ftrangers toenter ats, 
i that it’ may*be gog what members of them are in 
the towne. =. Addivon. | 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as 
even or odd. 
“This is the third time; I hope good luck liesi 
tn odd numbers ; j they fay there is divinity in odd 
* numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death. 
ad Gbakefpeare’s Derry Wives of Wi indfor.} 
3. Many ; more than one. 

‘Much. of that we are to {peak ‘may tid toa 
number perhaps tedious, perhaps obf{curey-dark, and 
intricate. Hegktr: 

Water lilly hath a root in the ground; and fo 
have a number of other herbs that grow in Ponds. 

i Bacon. 

Ladies are tay of great fe to the party they |. 
efpoufe, and never fall to win over numbers. 

Addifon.. 
a Multitude that may be counted. 
Of him came nations and tribes out of number. 
2 Bjd. iil. 7. 
“Y Aboud as from numbers without number. Milton. 
5. Comparative multitude. 

Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage: for, ‘as Vir- 
gil noiis it never troubles a wolf how many the 
"th en Bacen. 

Aeee multitude. 
you will, fome few of you fhall fce the place; 
and then you may fend for your fick, ‘and the-reft 
‘ef your rumber, which ye will bring on land. 
Bacon's New At/antis. 
‘Sir George ‘Summers, fenc * thither with nine 
Ships and five’hondred men, lota great’part of their 
` ambes in the ifle of Bermudaz. * Heylyn 
7. Harmony ; Progestins calculated ‘by 
ioe 
They, as they move po 
sn hair: far dance in numbers that-comp-te 
Days; months, and yeass, tow'sdy his ‘allschearing 
- "oe « lamp, » 
Wb Swift. . l ved 
RB. Verfes; 7 etrys. « e 
eo Von ll, 7. m 


Milion, 


NUM 


Then feed on thoughts that voluntary more, 
Harmonious;aumbersyoas tho-wakeful bird 
Sings darkling. , Milton. 
Yet fhould the mufes,bid my numbers rol, 
i Strong as their hit ak w gentle as their foul. 
TEET * tg 
9. [In grammar, [js ANE f 
. In the noun is the variation or “change of termi- 
nation.to fignify a number more than one. When 
men firit invented names, their application was to 
fingle things; but foon finding it neceflary to fpeak 
of feveral things of the fame kind, together, they 
found it likewife neceflary to vary or alter the noun. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Hee many numbers is in nounsii-— 
—Two. Shekelpeare's Mary Wives of Wi nd [ore 
Nu'MBERER. auf. [from xumber.| He 
who numbers. 
NuMBER Ess, adj. [from number.) In- 


numerable; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive al); 

There cannot be thofe numberlels oftences 

‘Gaint me. Shakefpeare. 
About his chariot numberids were pour'd 

Chetek and feraph. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

l Deferts fo great, 

Though numberlefs, Inever) {hall forgets» Denham. 
The foul converges with number: ‘lefs beings ‘of. her 

‘own creation. Bddifon's Spcfator. 
Travels he then a-Hundred leagues, 

Andefufters numberle/s fatiguess _  Sevift's Mifcel. 
Numaies. x. S [xombles, Fr] Fhe 
entrails-of a deer. Bailey. 
NUMBNESS. 2. fi [from aumb.] Tor- 
` “por; interruption of a¢tion or Senfa- 

tion; deadnels ; ftupefaction. 
ad I Stir, nay, come awey,; 

Bequeath to death your zamnef.. for from him 


Till length: of years, 

| And fedentary rumbnefs, craze my limbs 

Tora ċontemptibleiold age obfcure, 

i Cold numbnefs Krait bereaves 

Her corps of fenfe, and th’ air her foul receives. 

Denbam. | 

Silence is worfe than the Gertie and loudeft aç- 
cufations ; fince it may proceed froma kind of, 
numbnefs.ax ftupidity of confcience, and an abfolute 
dominion obtained by fin over the ‘foul, fo that it 
fhall not fo much as dare to complain, or make a 
ftir. South. 

Nu merase. adj. [nunerabilis, Latin. } 
Capable to be, numbered. 

Numera bnadj.=[numeral, French ; «from 
numerus, Latin.) Relating to number ; 
confilting of number. 

Some who'cannot retain the feveral combina- 
tions of numbers in their diftinét orders, and the 
dependance of fo long a train of numeral progreffions, 
are not able ‘all their lifetime ‘regularly to go over 
any modcrate feries of numbers. Locke. 

NU mMERALLY. ‘adv. [from ‘zumeral.] 
According to number. 

The blafts, and undularysbreaths thereof main- 
tain no certainty in their courfe; nor are they nu- 
merally fear’d by navigators. Brown. 

Nu‘merary. adj. [numerus, Lat.]. Any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 

A fupernumesary, canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend, becomes anumerary canon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

NUMERATION. n. /. (numeration, French; 
numeratio, Latin.] 

1. The art of, numbering. 

Numeration is but ttill the, adding.of one unite 
more, and giving to.the whole.a new name or fign, 
whereby to know it from thofe before and after. 

Locke. 


Milton. 


2. Number contained. 
In the begs or organs of progrefMfion ia animals, 
we may obferye an equality of length, and parity 
Of numerations Browne 


D > . 
ear life redcems you Shatipea s Winter's Tale $9 Harmony ; numerous flow. 


NUM 


3. The rule of-arithmetick which*teaches 
the notation of numbers, and method 

_ of reading numbers regularly noted. 

NUMERATOR. n.f. {Latin.} 

1. He that numbers. 

z..[Numerateur, French.] That number 
which -ferves as the common meafure 
to others. 

Nume rica. adj. [from numerus, Lat. J 

1. Numeral ; denoting number ; permain- 
ing to numbers. 

The sumcrical characters are helps to the me- 


mory, to record and retain the feveral ideas about 
which the demonttration is made. Locke. 

2. Thefame not only in kind or fpecies, 
but number. 

Contemplate upon his aftoni thing works, partie 
cularly in the refurretion and reparation of the 
faine numerical body, by a re-union of all the fvat- 
tered parts. South. 

NUMERICALLY. adv. [from numerical } 
With refpe& to famenefs in number, 

I muft think it improbable, that the fulphur of 
antimony would be ‘but mumericaly different from 
the diftiled: butter or ail of rofes. Boyle. 


Nu’merusT. 2. J. [from numerus; Latin. | 
One that deals in numbers. 


We cannot affign a refpeCtive fatality unto eack 
which is concordant unto the ‘doctrine of the »nuz- 


merifts Brow: 
Numero‘sity. n. f. [from numerofis, 
Latin: ] 


1.. Number ;, the ftate of being numerous. 
OF aflestion il purierofity of affertors were a fuf- 
ficient, demonftration, -we might. fit down herein as 
an_ungueftionable; truth. Brows. 


ae MEROUS. adj. [numero/us, Latin. ] 
. Containing many; confifting of many ; 
not few ; many. 
Queca Elizabeth, was, lot fo much obferved for 


having a numerous, as a wife council. Bacon. 
We rcach our fpes, 
Who now eppear fo mumerous and bold. , Waller. 


‘Many of our fehifms in the weft were never 
heard of .by the numerous Chrittian churches in the 
eaft of Afia. Lefley. 

2. Harmonious ; confifting of parts right- 
ly, numbered ;,.melodious ;_mufical. 

Thy heart; no das than the rugged itone, 

I might, like Crpheus, with my num`reus:moan 
Melt to compaffion. Waller. 

His veérfes are fo numerous, fo various, and fo 
harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he profefiedly 
imitated, has furpaffed him. Dryden. 

Nu mMeRousnsss. a.f. [from numerous. ] 
te The:quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony ; moficalnefs. 

That which will diftinguith his ftyle is, the nu- 
meroufnefs of his verfe. There is nothing fo de- 
licately turned in all the Roman language. 

Drydens 
Nu MMARY. adj. [from nummus, Latin. ] 
Relating to money. 

The money’ drachma in procefs of time dee 
creafed ; but’ all the while the ponderal drachma 
continued the fame, juftas our. ponderal libra re- 
mains as it wasy though the xzwmmary hath much 
decreafcd. arbuibnot on Coins. 

NU MMULAR. adj. [nummularius, Latin. } 
Relating to money. Dic. 

Numskxucy. n. J. [Probably from numb, 
dull, torpid, infenfible, and ull, | 

1. A dullard; adeunce; a dol; a block. 
head. 

They have talked like rum/kulls. 

2. The head. In burlefque. 

Dd 


Arbusinete 


or 


N U'P 


Or toes andvtingers, in this cafe, 
Of Num ftulis felt dhould take, the plae e 


Pricr. 


Nu’MsxuLLeD. adj., [from numfpeull.}| Marriage. 


Dull; ftupid ; doltith. « ¢, 

Hocus has faved that clod-pated, num/kulled, 
ninnyhanmer of yours from ruin, and all, his fa- 
mily. Arbutbnot: 

Nun. 2. /. "A woman dedicated to the 
feverer duties of religion, fecluded in a 
cloitter from the world, and debarred by 
a vow from the converfe cf men. 

My daughters 
Shall all be praying nuns, not weeping queens. 
Shuk¢efpeare- 

A devout nun had. vowed to take forme young 
child, and beitow her whole life, and utmoft in- 
duitry, to bring it up in ftrict piety. Hammond. 

The moft blooming toaft in the ifland might 
have been a nur. Addi One 

Ev'ry fhepherd was undone, 
To feeher cloifter'd likea nun. Swift's Mifcell. 

Nun. 2. f. [parus minor.], A kind of 
bird. Ainfw. 

Nou’xcratore. n. f. [from auncio, Lat.) 
The office of anuncio. 

NU NCIO. n. f- [Italiam;. from. nuncio, 
Latin. |} 

1. Ameiienger; one that brings tidings. 

She will attend it better in. thy youth, 

Than ina cuncio.of more grave afpect. |. Shake/p. 

They honoured the nuncios of the fpring ;»and 


the Rhodians had a folemn fong to welcome in the | 4 


f{wallow. Brawn. 
2. A kind of fpiritual envoy from the 
pope. ; mes bet 


This man was honoured’ with the charatter of 
nuncio to the Venetians. Atterbury. 
Nu’xcuion. 2. f. "A piece of victuals 
eaten between meals. 
Laying by their {words and trunchions, 
They taok their breakfatts or their nunchionse* 
NUNCUPA TIVE, 


Hiudibras. 
t adj. [nuncupatus, Lat. 
NUNCUPA TORT. nuncupatif, Fr.] 
1. Publickly or folemnly,declaratory. 
2. Verbally pronounced, not written. 
Nu‘ NDINAL...) adj. .[aundinal, French; 
Nu’xnpinagy. |. from nunding, Lat. ] 
Belonging to fairs. | Dia. 
Nu‘nngry. a. f. [from zun} A houfe 
of nuns; of- women under a vow of 
chaftity, dedicated ‘to the feverer duties. 
of religion. 

I put your fifter into a sunnery, with»a fri 
command not to fce you, for fear you fhould 
have wrought upon her to have taken the habit. 

; Drydin. 
NU‘PTIAL. adj: (nuptial, French; nup- 
tialis, Latin. f Pertaining to marriage; 
contlituting marriage ; ufed or done in 
marriage.. ò 
Confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot,.if thou vouchfafe to grant 
Bona to England's king. Shakefpeare. 

Becaufe propagation of ‘families proceedeth from 
the nuptial copulation, Idefired to know of him 
what laws and cuftoms they had concerning mar- 
riage. Bacon. 

Then all in heat 
They light theruprtiul torche Milton's Par. Lefi. 

Whoever will partake of God's fecrets, muft 
pare off whatfoever is amifs, not cat of this facri- 
fice with a defiled head, nor come to this feat 
without a nuptial garment. Taylor. 

Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb’ring princescourt her ruptial bed. 

Dryden 

Let our eternal peace be feal"d by this, 

With the firt ardour ofja nugiial kifs.  Drydens 


NUR 


Nu’praats. n.f- Like the Latin'with- 
oat fingular. (wupeia, Latin. } 


i This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 
My better nuptials, which in fpite of fate, 
For ever join meto my dear Morat. Dryden. 
2. Ir is in Shake/peare fingular, but con- 
trarily to ufe. ! 
Lift up your countenance, as ‘twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have {worn fhall come. Shakefpearc. 
NURSE. n. f. [nourrice, French. ] 
te Avwoman- that has the care of an- 
other’s child. pen welt 
Unratural curidfity has taught all women, but 
the beggar, to-find out nurfes, which neceflity only 
ought to commend. Raleigh. 
2. A woman that has care of a fick per- 
fon. 
Never mafter had 
A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, : 
So feat, fo nurfe-like. Shakejpeare’s Cymbeline. | 
One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the amanner of 
his nurfey or his dry nurfey or his cook. | Sbake/p. 
3. Une who breeds, educates, or protects. 
Rome, the rurfe of judgment, ` 
Invited by your noble felf, -hath tent 
One general tongue unto us. Shakep. Henry VMI. 
‘9 We mutt lofe 
The country, our dear nurfe, or elfe thy perfony 
Our comfort in the coufitry.. Sdakefp. Coriclanus. 
. An old woman in contempt. i 
Can tales more fenfelefs, ludicrous,.and vain, 
By winter-fires old nur/es entertain ?, Blackmore. 
s. The ftate of being nurfed. | 
Can wedlock know {fo great a curfe, 
As putting hufbands out to rurfe ? Ckaviland. 
p ' ei 
6. In compofition, any thing that {fupplies | 
food. 
Put into your brecding pond threenelters for or-c 
fpawner ; but if into a nurfe pond or, feeding pond, 
then no care.is to be taken. Waltons 
To Nurse. via. [fromthe noun; or by 
contraction from xourifh; nourrir, Fr.) | 
1. To bring up a child or any thing 
young. . 
I was nurfed in fwaddling cloaths with cares. 
Wifdom, Nile 7+ 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
Afd nurs his youth along the marthy fhore. 
Dryden. 
2. To bring up a’child not one’s own. 
Shall Ivcall a nurfe: of the Hebrew women, ‘that 
fhemay nurfe the chiid ? Exoausy Ale 7° 
3. To feed; to keep; to. maintains 
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Tfaiahy lx. 4»! 

Our monarchs were acknowledged heres, 
That they their churches nurfing fathers were. 

Denkan:. 

matte HE Nifeans in their dark abode, 

‘Nurs'd fccretly with milk the thriving God. . | 


4. To tend the fick. 7 
5. To pamper; to fomert; to encou- 
rage; to foften; tocherifh. us i 
į And what: is ftrength, but an effee of youth, 
‘which if time nurfe, how canit ever ceafe? Davics. 
By what fate has vice fo thriven amgngft. us, 
and by what hands been surs`d up into fo uncon- 
troul'd a dominion ? Locke. 
Nu‘rser. n.f. [from nxr/e. } 
1. One that nufles. Not ufed. 
Sée wheré he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moft bloody nuifer of his harms. Sbake/p. 
z. A promoter; a fomenter. pP 
Nursery. n.f. [from nurfe.] 
1. The aét or office of nurfing. 
I lov'd her moft, and thought to fet my ret .| 
On hes kind nurfery. Shakefpeare’s King Lear 


Thy daughters fhall be nuzfed at thy fide | 


Addison. |. 


NUL RY 


2, That which is the object of*a*nurfe’s 
CAPES 7 Re Fe PH ae Dewees dena 
‘She went forth among her fruits and flow’rsy, 

To vifit how they profper’d, bird and bloom” - 

Her gucfery? they at her coming fprung, ” 

And touch'd by her fair tendance, giadler grew. 

eats -ik +a ) T Miltone 
A plantation, of young: wees to be 
tran{planted to other ground.. | 
Your nurfery of ttocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than.the ground is wheieunto you 
renjove them., | vake l Bacon. 
My paper isa kind af nurfer y, for authors ; and 
 fornc who have madc agood Azure here, will hereafter 
flourifh under their own names. 7 Addifone 

4. Place where young children are nuried 

and brought up. . Ase: 
I th’ fwathing cloaths, the, other from their 
nurfery l ey 
Were ftol’n. Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 
You tee before you the fpectacie of a Piantage~ 
net, who hath been carried from the nusfery toithe 
fanétuary, trom the fanctuary to the direful prifon, 
from che prifon to the hand of the cruel tormentor, 
and from that hand to, the wide wilderneds; for fo 
the wurld hath been to une. Bacore 
Forthwith the devil did appear, 
' Not in the thape in which he pliea 
At mifs`s elbow when fhe lies ; 
Or ftands before the nurs'ry doors, 
To take the naughty boy that roars. Priore 
They Have publick nurferies; where all parents 
are obliged to fend. their infants to be educated. 

cu aba 4 n 39 Swifhe 

5. The place or .ftate where any thing 
is foltered or brought up, from. a 
nurfery of children; or whence any 
thing is to be removed, from a uurfery 
of trees. 3 

This keeping of cows is of itfelf 
and a fit nurfery for a thief. 


i 
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a veryidle life, 
Spenfer ondrelande 
To fee fair Padua, nursery of arts, 4 
J amarriv'd from fruitful Lombardy. Shakefpeares 
A luxurious court is the nurfery of difeates, it 
breeds them, it encourages, nourifhes, and enter- 
tains them. l L'Eftranges. 
A nurfery ere&s its head, : 
Where- queens are form'd and-future heroes bred ; 
Where unfiedg’d actors learn to laugh and cry. *- 
f Toe z dhi Drydens 
Nu R'sLING: n. f. (from xurfe.] One 
nurled up; a fondling. 
Then was fhe held in foveceign dignity, ss 
And made the nurfling of nobility. Spenfcre 
I was his wurfling once, and, choice,delight, 
His deftin'd from the womb. Miltcn’s Agonifies 
ln their tender nonage, while they Spread 
Their fpringing leaves and litt their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and ‘the nurfling fpare. 
» i yen SN f Dryden. 


‘NU‘RTURE. n. J. [contracted from uour- 


riture, ‘French. } 
1 Food ;: diet. 

$- Forsthis did th’ angel, twice defcend? 

Ordain'd thy nurture holy,.as of a plant l 

Select and facred. Milton's Agonifics. 
2. Education; inftitution. . Little uted) 

, She thould take order, for, bringing up of wards 

in good nurture, not fufter them to come into bad 


hands. ita Spenfere 
The thorny point fee 


Of bare diftrefs, hath ta’en from methe fhew 
Of fmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, i 
And know fome nurtures Sbakejpe As ycu like ite 
To NURTURE. v..a. [from the noun.) 
‘1. Toeducate; to train; to bring up. — 
Thou broughteft it up with thy righieoufnefs, 
and nurtured it in thy law, and reformedét it with 
thy judgment. 2 Efdr. viii. 12. 
He was nurtured where he had been born in his 
à frek rudiments, till the years of ten. Wotton. 
When an infolent defpjfec of difcipline, nurtured 
Pe nto 
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Into impudence, fhall appear before a church g9- 
vernour, feverity and refolution are that governour’s 
virtues. South. 

2. To nurture up; to bring by care and 
food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have nurtured up her young offspring with a 
»confcious tendernefs. Bentley. 
Jo Nu sTLeE. v.a. Lo fondle; to che- 
rih. Corrupted from nurfle. See 
NUZZLE. See Ainfworth. 
NUT. 2. /. [hnur, Saxon 5-700r, Dutch ; 
noix, French. | 


1. The fruit of certain trees 3 it ‘confifts 


iñofia kernel covered by a hard fhell. 
If the hell and'kernel/are in the centre | 

of a-pulpy fruit, they then make not a 
nut but a itone. < gered 

area . One chanc’d to find a nut 

“In the end cf which ‘a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a hazel root, ` 

iT hére featter'd by a fquirrels 

“Which out the kernel gotten had; - 

‘When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 

“Let Obcron be ne'er fo mad, 


Wit fet you fafe from peril. Drayton's Nympfid. | ; 


Nuts are hard of digeftion, yet poilefs fome good 
medicinal qualitics. Arbuthnor on-Alinients. 
2. Afmall body with teeth, which cor- 
_ refpond with the.teech of wheels. 
‘the multipiéation of feveral wheels, together with 


nuts belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roatt- | 


~ ‘ing’ of meat. Wilkins. 
Clocks and jacks, though the {crews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuis be- never fo fmooth, yet if 
they be not oiled, will hardly move. » Ray. 
Nu’rerown. adj. [nut ‘and brown. | 
Brown like a nut kept long. 
Young and old come forth to play, 
Till the live-long daylight fail, ; 
~ Then to the fpicy nutbrown ale. Milton's Poems. 
When this nwrbrown fword was out, 
With ftomach huge he laid about. Hwudibras. 
~~ “Two milk-white kids run frifking by her fide, 
For which the nuthrca-n lafs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer'd many a favoury kifs. Dryden. 
King Hardicnute, ‘midit Danes and Saxons ftout, 
Carous'd in nuthrown ale, and din'd on grout. King. 
NU'TCRACKERS `». f. [aut and crack.] 
` An inftrument ufed to enclofe nuts and 
break them by preffure. “ ` 
- He caft every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a’pair of nutcrackers. 
Addifon's Speftator.. 
Nu’tcaur. n. f. [mut and gall.) Hard 
excrefcence of an oak. 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 


fies of conftant fhapes, as in the ru/ga//s of the out- |’ 


landifh oak. Brown. 
Nu‘rHatcu. S oe 
Wu efis se x. a. f. {pictus martius.) 
Nita eee es A bird. | Ainfrworth. 


Nu‘ ruook. x. /. [nut and baok.) 

JaA ftick witha hook at the end to pull 
sdown boughs thatthe nuts may be ga- 

= shereds | 


: 
i 


|1. The hard fubftance"that inclofes the 


g 


ie faculty. may be, more conyenientlysufediby | 


N U F 
2. It was anciently, I know not why, a 
name of contempt. 
Nuthock, rutbook, you lie. Sbhakefp. Henry IV. 
NUTMEG. n. f. [nut and muguèt, French. | 
The nutmeg is a kefnêkof:a large . fruit not un- 
like the peach, and feparated from that and from 
its inveftient coat,® thesmace, before it is fent over 
to us; except that the whole fruit is fometimes 
fent over in preferve, by way of fweet-meat or as 
acuriofity. There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the 
male, which is long and'cylindrical, but it has lefs 
of the fine aromatick flavour than the female, 
which is of’ the’ fhape-of af olives Hill. 
The fecond integument, a dry and flofculous 
coat, commonly'calied mace; ‘thé fourth, a kernel 
included in the thell, which lieth under, the-mace, 
is the fame we, call gutacg.) Brown. 
Lto my pleafant gardens went, 
Where nutmegs breathe-a fragrant {cent. 


Nu rsHexc, wf [aut and feel] 


Sandys. 


kernel of the nut. ) 
T could be bounded in a nut fell, and count my- 
felf a king of infinite fpace. Shakef[peures 
. ‘It fcems as cafy to me, to have the idea of fpace 
empty. of body, as to think of the hollow of a nut- 
Joell without a Kernel. Lecke. 
It is uled -proverbially for any thing of 
little value. 
A fux had me by the back, and a thoufand 
pound to awnurfhell, I had never got off ‘again. 
7 4 L'Eftrange. | 
Nu TIRER. n. J: [aurand tree.) A tree |} 
that bears nuts. . 
Of trees you thall have the xv:tree_ and the oak. |, 
Doped te ye Peacham. 
Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop. 
l Dryder.. 
Nutrica TION. #. f. [autricatio,. Lat] 
Manner of feeding or being fed. , 
Befides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a 
fecond argument to overthrow this airy mutricaticn. 
Brown. 
NU’TRIMENT. 2. f. (nutrimentum, Lat. ] 
That which feeds or nourifhes; food ; 
aliment., 


| 


This flave 
Has my lord's meat in him, 
Why fhould it thrive and turn to nutriment? Shak. 

The ftomach returns what it has received, in 
ftrength and nutriment, ditfufed into all the parts of 
the body. South. 

Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue im mankind 

The nutriment that feeds the mind? Swift's Mifc. 
NuTRime NTAL, adj. [from xutriment.] 

Having the qualities of food ; ali- 

mental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimcntal, 
for this oil is extraéted by animal digeftion as an 
emulfion._ Arbuthnot. 

Nutrition. n. f. [from autritio, nutrio, 
Latin; nutrition, French. ] 

1.Phe a& or quality of nourifhing, fup- 
porting ftrength, or encreafing growth. 

New parts) are added to our fubftance to fupply 
our continual decayings; mor can we give a cestain 
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account how the aliment is fo prepared. for ra?r:- 
tion, or by what mechanifm it is fo regularly dif- 
tributed. Glayville's Scepfise® 
The obftruétion of the glands of the, mefentery 
is a great impediment to nutrition; for the lymph 
in thofe glands is aneceffary conftituent of the ali- 
ment before it mixeth with the blood. drbushnor. 
2. That which nourifhes; nutriment. 
Lefs properly. 
Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar fpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pop. 
Nutritious. adj. | from nutrio, Latin | 
Having the quality of nourifhing. 
O may’ ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the’woolly rain 
Nutritious ! fecret nitre lurks within. Philipse 
The heat equal to incubation is only nutritius 5 
and the nutritious juice itfelf refembles the white 
of an egg in all its qualities. Arbuthnot. 
Nu’rritive. adj. (from nutrio, Latin. | 
Nourifhing; nutrimental; alimental. 
212 While’ the fecretory, or feparating glands,» are 
too much widened'and extended, they fufter a greag > 
quantity,of ‘nutritize juice to pafs through. 
Blackmores 
Nu’rriture. 2.f.:[from azutrio, Latin. } 
The power of nourifhing. - Not.ufed. 
Never make a meal of fiefh alone, have fome 
other meat with it of lefs nutriture. Harvey. 
To Nu zzue. v. a. [This word, in its 
original. fignification, feems corrupted 
from aurfle x but when its original mean - 
ing was, forgotten, writers fuppofed it 
to come from nozzle or no/e, and in that 
fenfe ufed it.) 


1. To nurfe; to foter. 


Old men long rozzled in corruption, fcorning 
them-that would feek reformation. Sidney. 
2. To go.with the nofe down like a hogs 
He charged through an army of lawyers, fome- 
times with {word in hand, at other times xuzzling 
like-an eel in the mud. . Arbuthnot. 
Sir Roger fhook his ears, and muzzled along, 
well fatisfied that he was doing a charitable work. 
Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull. 
The bleffed benefit, not there confin'd, 
-Drops fo the third, who nuzz/es clofe behind. Pope. 
NyMPH n. S [wun nympha, Latin. | 
r. A goddefs of the woods, meadows, or 
waters. .. 
And as the moifture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out-her womb at, lait doth take a birth, 
And runs a nymph along the grafly plains. Daviese 
2. A lady. tn poetry. 
This refolve no mortal dame, 
None but thofe eyes cou'd have.o’erthrown ; 
The nympb 1 dare not, need not name. Waller. 
Nyx’mMPHisH. adj [from nymph.) Relat- 
ing tonymphs ; ladylike. 
Tending all to nympbifb war. Draytcn. 
Nys. [A corruption of ze is.] . None is ; 
not is.  Obfolete. ; 
Thou findeft fault, where mys to be found, 
And buildeft ftrong work upon a weak ground. 
Sprnfer, 


OAK 
Hes in Englifa along found; as, 


() drone, groan, “fiore, alone, tloke, 

broke, coal, droll; or fhort, ‘got, 
knot, foot, prong, long. It is ufually de- 
noted long by a fervile a fubjoined; 
as, zsoan ; or by.e at the end.of the fyl- 
lable ; ac, Jone: when thefe vowels are 

, not appended, it is generally fhort; ex- | 
cept before //; as, droll, /eroll; and even 
then fometimes fhort ; as, Woll. 

3. O is ufed as an interjection of wifhing 
or exclamation. 


O that we, who have. refifted alt the defigns of 
his love, would now try to defeat that of his anger! 
tier, Decay of Piety. 
O! were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fe, and. urge, the. death, which: he com- 
„ „mands. Dryden. 
2. O is ufed with no great elegance by 
Shake/peare for a circle or, oval. .. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France? og may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very cafks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 'Sdakelp. 
OAF. 2. f [This word‘is varioufly writ- 
ten; auf, ofe, and opb; Tt feems a cor- 
Puption of ough, a demon or fairy ; in 
German alf, from which elf; and means 
properly the fame with changeling ; a 
foolith child left by malevolent ouphs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, 
which they fteal away. ] 
a. Achangeling; a foolifh child left by 
the fairies. 
Thefe, when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk ‘perceives it thriveth’ not, 
The fault therein to firother : 
Some filly doating’braintefs calf, 
That underftands things by: the half, 
Says that the fairy left this oaf, 
And took away theother.: Drayton's Nympbid. 
2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 
Oa’ risn. aaj. [from oafs} Stupid’; dull; 


doltih. ' 


Oa’risHness.: m fo [from oaf] > Stu-| 
pidity ; dulnefs. wh 
OAK. n. f. [ac, ze; Saxon 3° which, 
fays Skinner, to hew how eafy it is to 
play the fool, under a fhew of literature 
and deep refearches, I will, for the di- 
verfion’of my reader, derive from oixn@,, 
a houfe; the oak being the beft tim- 
ber for building. Skinner feems to 
have had Junius in his thoughts, who 
on this very word has fhewn his ufual 
fondnefs for Greek etymology, by a de- 
rivation more ridiculous than that by 
which Skinner has ridiculed him. 4c or 
sak, fays the grave critick, fignified 
‘among the Saxons, like redur among 


Oak Evergreen. nif. [ilex.] 


OAKA'PPLE. n. f. [oak and appie] A 


Spat aE A o: a 


the Latins, not only an oak but frengrh. 
and ‘may be well enough derived, 


non incommode deducipotefP, from uarn» f 


ftrength ; by taking the. three fic let- 
ters, and then finking the 2, as is not 
uncommon ; guercus. | 


The oak-tree hath male ftowers, or, katkins, | 
which confift of a great number of {mall flender f 


threads. ‘The embryos, which are produced at re- 

mote diftances from thcefe on the fame tree, do 

afterwards become acorns, which’ are produced in 

hard’ fcaly ctips: the leaves are finuated. The 

fpecies are five. ~ Miller. 

He return'd with his brows bound with oske 
Shake[peare. 
He lay along 
Under am oak, whofe antique root:peepe out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shak. 


No tree beareth fo -magy baard fruits as the oak: | 


for befides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, 
oak nuts, which are inflammable, and oak .berries, 
flicking clofe to the body of the tree without ftalk. 
) : Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and {preads by flow degrees : 
Threecenturies he grows, and three he ftays — 
Supreme in State; and in three more decays. 
rnin M , Dryden. 
An oak growing from a plant toa great tree, and 
then lopped, is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 
A ligbe earthy; Rony, “and {parry matter, in- 
crufted and athixed.tocak leaves. Wordvard an'Fof. 
Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 
Pope. 


The fruit is an acorn like the common oak. 
The wood of this tree is accounted very good for 
many forts of tools and utenfils; and. affords the 
moft durable charcoal in. the world. Muller. 


kind of fpongy excrefcence on the oak. 

Another kind of .excrefcence is an exudation of 
plants joined with putrefaction, as in cakapples, 
which ase.found:chicfy upon theleaves of oaks. ` 


_ Becow's Natural Hiflery. | 


OAKEN. adj. [from oak.] Made ef oak ; 
gathered: from: oak. 
No nation doth equal, England: fer ezken timber 


wherewith to build thips. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. | 


lot from Jove I am the pow’r 


B at 
Of this Fi wood, and Kve in aaken Bow. Maton.’ 


Ciad in white velvet all their troop they fed, 
With each ‘an prhe chaplet on his hemd. “Dryden. 


An oaken garland to be worn on feftivals, was: 


the recompenfe of one who had covered a citizen 
in battle. Addin. 

He fnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and be- 
gan to brandifh it. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bxll. 


Oa’xenpPin. a. f.y An apple. 

Oakenpin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a lafting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 
of the Weftbury apple, though not in form. 

Mortimer. 


Oa’kum. n. f. [A word probably formed 
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by fome corruption. J> Cords untwifted 
and reduced to hemp, with which, 
mingled with pitch, leaks are topped. 
They make.their egkum, wherewith they chaile 
‘the feams of the thips of old feer and, weather- 
beaten ropes, when they, arc over {pent and grown 
fo rotten as they ferve for no. other ufe but townake 
rotten oakum, which moulders and. wathes away 
with every fea,as the fhips labour and are. toffed. 
l Raleigh. 
Some drive old: oakum thro” each feam and ard 3 
Their heft hand does the calking-iron guide ; 
The ragtling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. 


OAR. a: Jı [ane, Saxon ; perhaps by. al- 


lufion to the common expreffion of 
plowing the water, from. the fame root 
with. ear, to plow; aro, Latini] A 
long pole with abroad end, by which 
veffels are driven in the water, the fe- 
fitance made by water to the oar pufh- 
ing on the veffel. | 
Th’ cars were filvery 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke; and made 
The water which they beat, to follow/fafter, 
As amorous of their ftrokes. Shak. Axt.andCleope 
So tow'rds a fhip the ozr-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting feayto ride,.or wind to fly, 
Stands but,to fall reveng'd. Denbais's. Poems. 
In shipping fueh as this, the Irifh kern 
And uataught Indian, on the ftream.did glide, 
E‘er fharp-keel'd. boats to. ftem the flood did: ” 
learn, 
Or fin-like oars did {pread from-either fide. Dryde 
Its progreffive motion may be cffeéted by the 
help.of feveral oars, which in the autward ends of 
them thali be like the fins of a ih. to contract.and 
dilate. Wilkins. 


Md $ 


To OaR.’v. m [from the noun.] To. 


TOW» 
He more undaunted:om the ruin rode, |» 
Aad car'd with labouring arms along the flood. 
Popa 


To Oar. v: a. Toitmpel by rowing, 


His bold head 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, andvcar’d 
Himfelf with his good arms in luty {trokes 
To th’ fhore. Shakc/peare’s Tempeft, 
Ours adj. [from car.] Having the 
form or ule of oars. 
The fwan with arched neck, 

_ Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 

Her itate with oary feet. Milton. 

His hair transforms to down, his.fingers'meet,” 
In dkinny films, and fhape hisoary feet. wdddifone 


Oast. m f. Akila. Not in ufe. 
Empty the binn into a hog-hag, and carry them 
immediately to the oaf or kiln, tu bedried. 
Mortimere 


OATCAKE. n: f. [oat and cake.] Cake 
made of the meal of oats. 
Take a blue ftone they make haver or cattakes 
upon, and lay it upon the crofs. bars of iron. 
Peacham. 
Oa’tren. adj. [from cat.} Made of oats; 
bearing oats. ré 
Z When 


O BD: 


y Whea fhepherds pipe on caten ftraws, l 
„And merry laris are ploughmens clockee SEakef. 
= OATH. z. f. [aith, Gothick; a3, Sax. 
-The diffance. between. the noun oath, 
‘and the verb /wear, is very obfervable, 
as it may fhew that our oldeft dialect is 
formed from different languages.] An 
affirmation, Woa ih, or promife, ċor- 
roborated by the atteftation of the Di- 
vine Being. 
-Read over Julia's heart, thy firit beft love, 
For whofe dear fke thou then did't rend thy faith 
‘Tato a thoufand vaths 5 and all thofe ourhs ; 


KL 


~Defcended into perjury to love me.  Shake/pearc. 
y All the oatb-rites faid, , 
a then afcended her adorned bed. Chapman. 


We have confultations, which inventions fhall 
be publithed, which not: and take an carb of fe- 
crecy for the concealing of ‘thofe which we think 

f “fit to keep fecret. Bacın. 

~ Thofe called to’ any office of truft, are bound by 
an otb to the faithful difcharge of it: but an carb 
‘isan appeal to God, and therefore can have no'in- 
(fluence, except upon thofe who belicve that he is. 
i i PN Swift. 
A THABLE. adj, [from cath. A word 
not ufed.] Capable of having an oath 
-adminiftered. 
9 You're not oatkable, 
Altho’ I know you'll {wear 
Into ftrong fhudders th’ immortal gods. Shakefp. 
QATHERRA KinG. n. f. [oath and break. ] 
Perjury ; the violation of an,oath. 
His cathbreaking he mended thus, ) 
By now for{wearing that he is forfworn. Shakefp. 
Oatmart. n.f. [oat and malt.] Malt 
_made of oats.: 

In Kent they brew with one half oatmalt, and 

the other half barleymalt. Mortimer. 
Oa TMBAL. n. fe [oat and meal.] Flower 
e made by grinding oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
_feab on the head. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

_ Of athes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 

OATMEAL. #. f. [panicum.] An herb. 

' Ainfworth 

Oats. x2. f+ [azven, Saxon.} -A grain, 

whichio England is-generally given to 

horfes, but in Sco:land fupports ‘the 
people. 

It ts of the grafs leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no petals, and are difpofed in a loofe panicle: the 
grain is eatable.. The meal makes tolerable good 
bread. Miil:. 

_ The oats have eaten the horfes. Skatefp-are. 

Tt is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced th: n 
the turning of a wild catbeard, by the infinuaticn 
of the particles of moifture. Lok. 

-a For your lean cattle, fod¢er them, with barly 
ftraw firft, and the car traw lat. Mortimer’s Hufi . 
His horfe’s allowance’ of a's and beans, was 


` greater than the journey sequired. Swift. 

“4 Oa TrHISTLE. z. /. [cat and thifile.} An 
r herh. Ainfwerth. 
OpamBuxra rion. n, Ja- [obambulatio, 
from obambulo, Latin.) The act of 
walking about. Dia. 


Jo OnDU“C Bs w.a. [obduco, Latin.] To 
draw over asa covering. 
No animal exhibits its face in the native co- 
1 Sour of. its kin but man; all others are covered 
with feathcrs, hair, or a cortex that is chduced 
over the cutis. Hale. 
Osnvc TION w. / [from cbhdudio, ob- 
mako, Latin.) Theaċt-:of covering, er 
Taying mcover > 5» 
Oppu'racy. n.f. [fromeobdurare.) In- 
13 


.OBE 


flexible wickednefs ; impenitençe ; hard- 
nefs of heart. 
Thou think’ft me as far in the Devil's book, as 
thou and Falftaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. 
. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abfo- 
lute completion of, fin in final obduracy. South. 


OBDU’RATE. n.f. [obduratus, Latin. } 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obftinate in 


ill; hardened ; impenitent., 
Oh! let me teach thee for thy father's fake, 
That gave thee.life,, when well he might have fain 
thee; 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. . Shakepeare. 
l Ir, when you make your prayers, 
God fhould be foobdurare as yourfelves, 

How would it fare with your departed fouls ? Shak. 
Women are toft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. 

Shake lpeare. 
To convince the proud what figns avail, 
Or wonders move th’ oddurare to relent; 
They harden’d more, by what migot more reclaim. 
Miiton. 
Obc'rirate as vou are, oh! hear at leaft 
My dying prayers,end grant my lait requcit. Dryd. 


z. Hardened; firm; ftubborn; always 


with fome degree of evil. 

Sometimes the very cuftom of evil makes thc 
heart obdurate againft whatfoever inftru@ions to the 
contrary. Hooker. 

A plesfing forcery could charm 
Pain for awhile, or anguifh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdwrate breatt 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple fteet. Milton. 

No fuch thought ever itrikes his marble, ob- 
durate heart, but it prefently flies off and rebounds 
from it. It is impoffible for a man to be thorough 
paced in ingratitude, tillhe hgs Mook off al fetters 
of pity and compaffion. Sour. 


3. Harfh; rugged. 


They joined the moft obdurate confonants with- 
out one intervening vowel. Swift. 


OEDU'RATELY. adv. [from ofdurate.] 


Stubbornly ; inflexibly ;.impenirently. 


Ospu rateness. n-f/. [from obdurate.] 


Stubbornnefs; inflexibility ; °° impeni- 


tence. 


OBDURA TION. n. f. [from obdurate.] 


Hardnefs of heart; ftubbornnefs. 

What occafion it had given, them to think, to 
their greater chdura‘icn in evil that through a fro- 
ward and wanton defire of innovation, we did con- 
ftrainedly thole things, for which confcience was 
pretended ? Hocker. 

This barren feafon is always the reward of ob‘ti- 
nate obduration. Hammond. 


‘OsvU RED. adj. [obduratus, Lat.] ‘Hard- 


ened ; inflexible; impenitent. 

This faw his haplefs foes; but ftood obdur'd, 
And to rebellious fight rallied their pow'rs 
Infenfate. Milton's Paradife Lef: 


OBEDIENCE. n. S. [obedience, Fr. obe: 


dientia, Latin.], Obfequioufnefs ; fub- 
milon to authority; compliance with 


command or prohibition. 
If wou violently proceed againft him, ity would 


fhake in pieces the heart of his obedicncee adbate/p. 
Vhy-huiband 

Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, tair looks, andtruc obediencee  Shsakelp. 


Elis fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, wetter 
of fin, unto death, orxot obedience unto sighicouf- 
nels. Rom.iv. 16. 

It was both a. ftrange commiffion, and a ftrange 
chedwnce, to a commiflion, for men fo furiouily 


aifailed, to ‘hold their hands. Baton. 
In vain thou bidit me to furbear, 
Obedience were rebellion here. Corley. 


Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which chou did(t want, 


OBE’ DIENTLY. 


OBE 


Obedience to the law.of God, impos’d 
On penalty of death. Milten’s Paradi® Le? 
We mutt beg the grace and aftiftance of God's 
fpirit to enable us to forfake our fins, and: to walle 
in obedience to him. Duty of Man. 
The obedience of men is to imitate the obedience 
of angels, and rational beings on easth, are to live 
unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unto 
him. Law. 


OBE’DIENT. adj. [obediens, Lat.], Sub- 


miffive to authority; compliant with 

command or prohibition ; cbfequious. 
To this end did>J write, that I might know 

the proof of you, witether ye be obedient in all 

things. 2 Cer. ii. Qe 
Toa, this her mother’s ‘plot 

She, feemingly obedien, likewife hath 

Made promite. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 

to make them od-dient to government, and peaceable: 

One towards another. Tillotfore 
The chief his orders ‘gives 3 th’ obediznt ‘band, 

With due obfervance,:wait the chicfs command. 

Pope- 


Opcbie NTIAL. adj. [obedientiel, French ; 


from odedient,] According. to, the zule 


of obedience. 

Faith is’ fuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and sbe- 
diential fubmiffion to the command. Hammond. 

Faith is then perfet, when it produces’ in-us a 
fiduciary affent to whatever the gofpel has revealed, 
and an obedicntial fubmiffion to the conimands. 

Wakes Prep. for Death. 
adv., [from obedient. ] 


With obedience. 

We fhould behave ourfelves reverently and obe- 
diently towards the Divine Majefty, and juftly and 
charitably towards men. Tillot/one 


Ose isance. 2. f. [obeifance, French. 


This word is formed by corruption from 

abaifance, an att of reverence.} A bow ; 

a courtefy ; an a&t of reverence made 

by inclination of the body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 

See dreft in all fuits like a lady ; 

Then calf him/Madam, do him all obcifance. ` SEak. 

Baththeba bowed and'did odcifance unto the king. 

LÈ i 1 Kiags, A 16. 
The lords, and ladies paid 

Their homage, with a low cheifance made ; 

And fecemd to venerate the facred fhade. Dryden. ¥ 


On‘evisx. n: J. [obelifeus, Latin. ] i 
1. A magnificent high piece of folid 


marble, or. other fine ftone, having 
ufually four faces, and leflening up- 
wards by degrees,” till ir ends in a 
point like a pyramid. Harris: 
Between the Ratues-obe/ifks were plac’d, 


And’ the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac'de 
7 Pepes- 


z. A mark of cenfure in the margin ot a 


book, in the’form of a.dagger {+}. 

He publifhed the tranflation’ of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by 
afterifks what was defective; and by ofe/ifas what 
redundant. Crew, 


Osequita TION. n.f [from obeguito, 


Lat.]. The a& of riding about. 


Orerra tion. n.f. [from oferro, Lat. ] 


The, aét of wandering about. 


OBE’SE. adj. [obe/us, Latin.] Fat; loaden 


with fleth, 


One’seness.) n.f. [from obe/.] Morbid 
One’stry. f 


fatnefs; incumbrance of 


fleth. 

On thefe many difeafes depend; as on the ftrait- 
nets of thé chett, a phthifis ; on the largeneis of 
the vcin3, an atrophy; on theistmallnets:, ofehy- 

 Grew's Coimels 


OB J 


To Ope’y. wia.: (obeir, French; obedio, 
Latin. } 
r ‘'o pay fubmifton tos: to comply with, 
‘from reverence to authority, 
The will of Heav'n 
Pe done in this and all things ! T odcy. 

I am afham'd, that women are fo fimple 
“To fevk for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 
“When they aretbound to ferve, love, and æy. 

Shuakefpeare. 

Let not ‘fin reign in your mortal body, that yc 

fhould obey it in the lufts thereof. . Romans, vi. 12. 
Theancicnt Britons yet a fceptred king obsyed. 
Drayton. 
Was fhe thy God, that her thou didft obey, 
Before his yoice? Milton's Paradife Lop. 
Africk and India ball his pow’r cbgy, 
He fhall extend his propagated {way 
Beyond the folar ycar, without the ftarry way. ) 
Dryden. 
2. Ithad formerly fometimes to before the 
perfon obeyed, which ddui/on has men- 
tioned as one of Milton’s latinifms ; but 
it is frequent in old writers when we 
‘borrowed the French word we borrowed 


the fyntax, obeir ax roi. 

He commanded the'trumpets to found; towhich 
the two brave ‘knights cbeying, they performed 
their courfes, breaking their ftaves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, obeying ro her-mind, 

Forth launched quickly, as flie did defire. Spenfer. 
His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Romans. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce’pains not feel; 

Yet to their general's voice they foon chey'd. Milton. 


Shakelp. 


OBJECT. n. f. [objer, French; objedum,. 


Latin. 


4. That about which tany power or fa- 


culty is employed. 
Pardon 
The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dard, 
On thie unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 
So great an objif. Shakefpcare’s Herry Y. 
'They are her fartheft reaching inftrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their objet?s ferd ; 
‘But all the rays are from their objeés fent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end.” Davies. 
The objet of true faith is, either God *himfelf, 
or the word of God: God who is:believed in, and 
the word of God as the rule of faith, or matter to 
be believed. Hammord. 
The a& of faith is applicated tothe objet ac- 


cording.to the nature of it; to what/is already palt, * 
as paft; ‘to what is. to come, as {till to.come; .to, 


that-whichiieiprefent, as it is Rill prefent.. .Pearjon. 
Thofe things in. ourfelves,, are. the, anly. proper 
chjcé?syof our zeal, which, in others, are the un- 
questionable fubjects-of eur praifes. Spratt: 
Truth is the chjcé? of aur underftanding, as good 

is of the will. Dryder's Dufre{noy. 
As you have no miftrefe to ferve, fo let your own 
foul be the obje? of your daily care and attendance. 
Lazu. 


2. Something prefented to ‘the fenfes to, 
raife any affection or emotion in the: 


mind. 
Difhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other objec. 
Why elfe this double oAjef? in our fight, 
Of Aight purfu'd in the air, and o'er the ground. 
Milton. 
This pafenger, felt fome degree of concern, at 
tac fight of 10 moving an cbje, and therefore 
ee Atterbury. 
. [In grammar.) Any thing influenced 
by fomewhat elfe. ° 
The ‘accufative after a verb tranfitive, era fen- 
tence in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, 
ene ose of the verbs Clarke. 
O'wsectcrass. g, fo Glafs remotett 
from theveye. 


Shakefpeares 


OB 


An obgefelaft ofa telefcope T ance mended? by 
grinding it on pitch with puttyy and leaning eafily 
rs ic inthe grinding, Jett the putty thould {cratch 

Nevtor’ O pricks. 


OBL: 


mined to an articulate found, which tó belt sadil 
“the fign of that'fame chje of the mind. of? 
b - In the flate of an object, -7 “EYE BL 
The ‘behilifk: ‘fhould*be"deftroyed, in ‘regard “he 


To OBJE ECT. U. æ [objeder, French; ob- | -fif receiveth the rays ofhis antipathy and ‘venoms 


oe objeGum, Latin. | 


. To oppofe ; to prefent in oppofition. + 
Flowers growing {fcattered in divers beds, will 


fhew more fo as tiat they be obje? to view at 


once. Bacon. 
Pallas to their eyes 
ae mift. cljeGed, and condens’d the Skies., Pope. 
To propofe.as a charge criminal; or a 
peat adverie: with rooragainf?. ` 
Wore it not fome ‘kind of blemihh. to be like 
tee infidels and heathens, it would not fo ufually 
be objefted ; ‘men would not think it any advantage 
in the caule of religion to be able therewith Sutiy 
to charge their adverfaries. flotkers 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
libercy to oljet any crime ‘egainft fuch' as are tobe 
ordered. TA: W bitgi gifte. 
Men in alt deliberations find eafe to be of the 
negative tide, and affect a credit to obja% and foretel 
difficulties for when propofitions aie denicd, there 
is an end cf them; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth anew work + which *falfe point of wifdom 
is the bane of bufinets. Bucor. 


‘Phe sold truth was, ebje ingratitude, and ye} OpyURGA TION. n. 


objeé? all.crimes: and isit.not as old a truth, is it 
not a.highertruth, ofjeé? rebellion, and ye abje& all | 
crimes? Holiday. 
This the .adverfaries of faith have, too much 
reafon to objec? againf? too many of its profeffors ; 
but againf# the faith itfelf nathing at all. Spratt. 
lt was cbjefied againft a slate painter, that he 
drew many graceful piétures, but few of them were 
like. Dryden. 


Others ofc the pove-ty of themation, anddifi- | OBLA TE. 


culties in furnifhing greater fupplies. Addifon. 
There was but this fingle fault that Eraf{mus, 
though.an enemy, could objec? tohim. Atterbury. 


OBJECTION., n. f. [objediion, French ; 


Be ies Lat.] 
The att of prefenting any thing in op- 
pre 
2. Criminal charge. 
Speak on, Sir, 
I dare your worft objcéfions. 
3. Adverfe argument. 
There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I 
‘know well this fpeech is the obje&icn and not the 
decifion; and that it is after refuted. Bacon. 
Whotoever makes fuch ohjeéfions againft an hy- 
pothefis, hath a right to be heard, let shis temper 
and genius be what it will. Burnet. 
4. Fault found. 
I have fhewn your verfes to. fome, who have 
made that objeéfion to them. Walfh's Letter. 
OBJECTIVE. adj. [objedtif, Fr. objectus, 


Latin. ] 


1. Belonging to the object ; containedin | O 


the object. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftin- 
guithed into objcélive and fubjeRtive. Objective 
certainty is when the propofition. is certainly true 
in itfelf ; and fubje&tive, when we are certainiof the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other in‘our 
minds. Watts's Logick. 

2. Made an object; propofed as an ob- 
jet: refiding in obj ects. 

If this one fmall piece li nature ftill affords new 
matter for our difcovery, when fhonld we be able 
to fearch out the vatt treafuries of chjeaive know- 
ledge that lies within the compafs of the univerfe ? 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
O’nyECTIVELY. adv. [from objective. | 
1. In manner of an object. 

This may fitly be called a determinate. idea, 
when, fuch as itis at any time objectively in the 
mind, itis annexed, and without valation deter- 


Shake/p. Henry VIIL fF 


ous emiffion,y. which ob tively move bison 4, 
PETE - i Brewn 
O’BJECTIVENESS. n YA {from objedive. J 
The ftate of being an obje 

Js there fuch'a motion or o! Bather ‘of external 
bodies, which produccth ight? The faculty “of 
lightis fitted to receive that impreflion or abjcFive- 
nefs, and that chyetfivends fitted to that faculty. 

© Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Osjecror. n. f. [from objec? ] One 

who offers obj-Aions; ; one who railes 
difficulties. ids 

But thefe cbjefiors, mutt the caufe upbraid, W 
That has not mortalyman immortal mades t «ss 

. Blackmores 
Let thu efjefcrs confider, that thefe irr egularities 
mutt have come from Be laws of mechanifm. ~ 
. Bentley. 
Ost'r.: [a corre sere cof aiir or-cblivies ] 
Funeral oblequies. Ainfworth. 
To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [odjurger’ ‘Lat F 
To chide ; to way i 
T Conia Lati] 
Reproof ; reprehenfion. 

If there be no true liberty, ‘but all things come 
to pafs by inevitable necefiity, then what are all in- 
terrogations’and objurgatimns, and! reprehenfions and” 
expoftulations eal ‘Bramball. 

Opju RGATORY. adj. [objurgatorius, 
Lat.) Reprehenfory; ere se æ chid- 
ing. 

adj. [oblatus, Latin. ] Flatted . 
atthe poles. Ufed of a “{pheroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will prefs to. 
wards its center, though ‘not’ exaétly. thither, ‘by’ 
reafon of the oblate {pheroidical figure of the earth, 
arifing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 

Cheyne's Philofopbical Principles. 

OBLA TION. n.f. [oblation, French; ob- 
latus, Latin. ] An offering; a facrifice ; 
any thing offered as an a&t of worfhip or 
reverence. 

She looked upon the piéture before her, and 
ftraight fighed, and ftraight tears followed, as’ if 
the idol of duty ought to be honoured with fuch 
cblation. Sidney. 

Many conceive in the cb/ation of Jephtha's 
daughter, not a natural but a civil kind of death, 
and a feparation from the world. ` ` Sad 

The will gives worth to the od/ation, as to God's 
acceptance, fets the pooreft. giver, upon the fame 


level with the richeit. Sourh. 
The kind ob/ation of a falling tear. Dryden. 
Behold the, coward, ang the brave, 

All make oblaiions at this fhrine. Swift. 


BLECTA TION. nef. [oble@atio, Latin. | 
Delight; pleafure. 
To OBLIGATE. w.a. [obligo, Latins] 
To bind by contract or duty. 
OBLIGATION. on. f- ` (obligatio, from 
Mat y Lat. ‘obligation, French] , 
The binding power of any oath, yews 
“tay 3 contract. l 
Your father loft.a fathers 
That father his; and the furvivor bound 
Jn filial obligation, for fome term, 
To.do obfequious forrow.  Shake/peare's Hamlet. 
There was no means for him as a Chriftian, to 
fatisfy all obligations both to God and man, but to 
ofter himfelf for a mediator of an accord and’ peace. 
* Bacon's Heary VILS 
Nothing can be more reafonable’ than that fuch 
creatures fhould be under the obligation of accept- 
ing fuch evidence, as in itfelf i is {ufBicient for theie 
conviction. Wilkins. 
? The 


ae The 
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r to fatisfy this obligation; you have 


early cultivated the gemius you have-to arms. Dryd. 


No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife, 


Where either’s forc'd, all obligation dies. Granville. 


2. An,act which binds any man to fome 


perfonal act ;» but if it p 
Elahi be 

> i v -. 
3. Favour by which one is bound to gra- 


‘penlayeress 
~The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to 


make rcftitution, if thay igarice paffed only bya 
bu ed from his perfon-to his 

the eitate paffes with all its burthen. 

“5 © Taylor's Rule of Haly Living. 


-~ Where issthe cbligation of any man’s making 
‘me a prefent of what he does not care for himfelf ? 

L’Eftrange. 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraclites entertain 

of the merits of Gideon, and the ob/ization he had 

laid upon them, that they tender him the regal and 

hereditary government of that people. South. 


OBLIGATORY: adj. (obligatoire, French; 


» obedience is due. 


from obligate.) Impong an obliga- 

tion ; binding ; coercive: with z0 or on. 
„And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only perrif- 
fively, but whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian 
princes and ftatcs. Bacon. 
As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
A people long ufed to hardthips, look upon them- 
felves as creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions 
laid on them by a ronger hand, are legal and ob/i- 
atorye isoo Swift. 
If this patent is cbligatcry cm them, it is con- 

trary to.acts of parliament, and therefore void. 

Swift. 


Jo OBLI’GE. wv. a. [obliger,, French; 


1. To bind; to impofe obligation; to} 


" _grace’s patronage. 


“obligo, Latin. ] 


compel to fomething. 
< All thefe have moved me, and fome of them 
ebliged me to commend thefe my labours to. your 
£ W bite. 
The church hath been thought fit to be called 
Catholick, in reference to the univerfal obedience 
“which it prefcribeth ; both in regard of the perfons, 
obliging men of all conditions, and in relatiofi to the 


` precepts, requiring the performance of all the evan- 


` gelical comands: s 


Sra 


Pravfon. 
Religion obliges men to the practice of thofe. vir- 

tues. which) conduce to the prefervation of our 

health. Tillotfon. 
The law muft oblige in. all precepts, or in none. 

If it cb/ige in all, all are to be obeyed; it it oblige 

in none, it has no longer the authority of a law. 

_ Rogers. 


2. To indebt ; to lay obligations of gra- 


A 


3. Mo pleafe; ‘to gratify. 


titude. | 
He that depends upon another, muft 
Oblige his honour with a boundlefs trutt. 
Since love ob/iges not, 1 from this hour 
Affume the rightof man’s defpotic’power.’ Dryden. 
l Vain wretched creature, how artthou mifled, 
To think, thy wit thefe godlike notions bred! 
~Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal'd religion firft inform’d thy Gght,. 
And reafon faw not, till faith fprung the light. 
Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven would 
foar; 
„And would not be sb/ig’d to God for more. Dryden. 
When int’reft calls off all her fneaking train, 
When ail th’ od/ig’d defert, and all the vain, 
She waits or to the fcaffold or the’cell. Pope. 
To thofe hills we are ob/iged for all our metals, 
and with them for all the conveniencics and com- 


fosts of life. — Bentley. 


Waller. 


_ oop oA\cgreat. man gets more by obliging his iateciont, 


= 


s 
they arz never to be cbliged. 


than byidifdaining him; as a man has a greater ad- 
vantage by fowing and dreffing his ground, than he 
gan have by trampling upon it. South, 
‘Some natures ase fo four and fo ungrateful, that 

L Efirange. 


a ; 
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Happy. the people, who preferve their henoury 
By. the fame duties that od/ige their prince ! 

Add 'fon's Cato. 

OBLI GEB 2. /. [from oblige.] The per- 
fon bound .by a legal or written con- 
tract. 

OBV CEMENT. n- fi [obligement, Fr.] 
Obligation. 

I will not reit, whatever it is, either of divine 
or human obiigement, that you lay upon me. 

Milton's Education. 

Let this fair princefs but one-minute ftay 
Atlook from her will your obligements pay. Dryden. 

Osiicer. 2. f/.. He-wno binds by con- 

‘trad. 

Ost cinc. fart. adj. (obligeant, Fr. 
from oblige.} Civil; compla fant; re- 
fpectful; engaging. 

Nothing could be moze obliging and refpeetful 
than the lion’s letter was, in appearance; butthere 
was death in the true intent. L’Eftrarge. 

Monfeigneur Strozzi has many curiofities,.and is 
very obliging to a ftranger who delires the fight of 
them. Addifon. 

Obliging creatures! make me fee 

All that difgrac'd my betters, met-in-me. ` Pope. 

` -So obliging that he ne'er ob/ig’d. Pope. 

Osui'cincny. adv. [trom obliging.) 
Civilly ; complaifantly. | 

Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he 
never thought he fhould have difliked any paffage 
in my paper. Adiifon. 

1 fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught; 

I blefs the fiand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diftort my face for hame. Swift's Mifc. 
OBLI GINGN ESS. m-f. [from obliging. 
1. Obligation; force. 

They look» into them not to weigh the cbliging- 


nefs, but to quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions : $ 


not to direct practice, but cxcufe prevarications. 
Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaifance. 

Ostiqua tion. n. f. [obliquatio, from 
obliquo, Lat) Declination from ftratght- 
nefs or perpendicularity; obliquity. 

The change made by the ob/iguation of the eyes, 
is leait in colours of the denfeft than in thir fub- 


ftances. Newton's Opticks. 
OBLIQUE. adj. [oblique, French; obli- 
quus, Latin. | prar 
t. Not dire; not perpendicular;. not 
parallel. 


One by his view 
Mought deem him born with ill-difpos'd fkies, 
When obligue Saturn fatin the houfe of th’ agonies. 
$ Spenfer. 
If founds be. topped and repercuffed, it cometh 
about on the other fide in an obligue line.  Bucon. 
May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 
The various heav'n of an obliguer {phere ; 
While by fix’d laws, and with a juft return, 
They feel. twelwe hours that fhade for twelve that 
burn. Prior. 
Bavaria’s tars muft be accus’d which fhonc, 
That fatal day. the mighty work was done, 
With rays obligue upon the Gallic fun. Prior. 
It has a direction ob/igue to that of the former 
motion. Cheyne 
Criticks form a general character from the.ob- 
{civation. of, particular ecrrors,;taken in their own 
oblique or imperfect views 5 which is -as unjuit, as 
to make a judgment of the beauty,of a man’s body, 
from the fhade it calts in fuch and fuch_a pofition. 
Broome. 
2. Notdireét;.indire&t; by a fide glance. 
Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle, 
Or direét parallel; you mutt challenge him. Shad 
3- [In grammar.] Any cale in nouns 
except the nominative. 


OBLI QUENESS..) 2”. J: 
Oxsrrquity. "f 
1, Deviation from phyfica! rectitude; de- 


OB L, ; 


OnLi Query. adu. [from oblique.] 
te Not dire&tly; not perpendicularly. 


Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three 
degrees, fo that it plays but of/‘guc/y upon.us, and 
as the fun doth about the twenty -third of January. 

Brein. 
Declining from the noon of day, 


The fun obfigue/y fhoots his burning ray. Popre 


2. Notin the immediate or direct mean- 


ing. 

They naply. might.admit, the truths, cb/ieuely 
levelled, which oathtuluc{s periuaded not ty cn- 
quire for. Faris 

His difcourfe tends chliguely to the detratting 
from others, or the extolling of himfelf. Addifir. 
{obliquite, Fr. 
from obligue.) 


viation from paraileliim or perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which elfe to (veral: fpheres-thou: muft afcribe 
Mov'd contrary with thw.ut-obliquitiese Mil:one 


. Deviation from moral rectitude. 


There is in rectitude, beauty ; as contrariwife in 
obliquity, deformity. Hooker. 
Count Rhodophill, cut out for government and 
high affairs, and balancing all matters in the feale, 
of his high underftanding, hath re¢tificd all cd/i- 
quities. Howell. 
For a rational creature to. conform himfelf to: 
the will. of. God in all things,. carrics in it+a ra~ 
tional rectitude or goodnefs; and to difobey or 
oppofe his will in any thing, imports a moral cb/i- 
uitye South. 


7 
To OBLI'TERATE. u. a. [oblitero, ob 


and ditera, Latin. ] 


1. To efface any thing written. 
2. To wear out; todeftroy; to efface. 


Wars and defolations ofl/iterate; many ancient 
monuments. Hale. 
Let men confider themfelves as enfnared in that 
unhappy contract, which has rendered them part 
of the Devil’s poffeffion, and contrive how they 
may obliterate that’ reproach, and difentangle their 
mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 
Thefe fimple ideas, the underitanding can no 
more refufe to have, or alter, or blot them out, 
than a mirror can refufe, alter, or obliterate the 

images which the objects fet before it produce. 
Locke. 


OBLITERATION. m f [odliteratio, Lav] 


Effacement ; extin¢tion. 

Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranfmigra- 
tions, efpecially that of the’ general flood, there 
might probably be an obliteration of alk thofe mo- 
numents of antiquity that ages precedent at fomo 
time have yielded. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


Ostr vron. 2. f (oblivio, Latin.] 
1, Forgetfulnels ; cefation of remem- 


brance. i 
Water drops have worn the ftones-of Troy, 
And blind ob/tvion {wallow'd cities up, 
And mighty fates: characterlefs are grated 
To dutty nothing. Shakefpcare’s Troil. and Creffides 
Thou fhouldft have heard many things of worthy 
memory, which now fhall die in ob/:vion, and thou 
return unexperienced to thy grave.  Shakefpeares 
Knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purcha‘e 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muft 
forget and past. with much we know. Brown. 
Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot 
their fins, becaufe they are not willing to remem- 
her them? Or ‘will they meafure his pardon by 
their own oblivion ? A South. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be fet; 
But ‘tis our king's perfection to forget. =. Dryden 
- Amnefty ; general pardon of crimes in 


a ftate. 

By the act of oblivion, all offences againft the 
crown, and all particular trefpaffes between fubject 
and fubject, were pardoned, remitted; and utterly 
extingu' dicd. Davics. 

OBLIVIOUSe. 


ODN 


Osni'vievs. ‘adj. fallivio/us, 

Caufing forgecfulnefs. 
Raze out the writte@ troubles of the brain, 
And with f&omedweei c&tereur antidote 
Cleanfe the tuf d bofom. Shakpcare’s Macbeth. 
‘Uhe Britifh fouls 

Fxult torfee thescrowding 2hofts defcend 
Vnnumber'd; well averig'd, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th’ sblieicus Lakes Philips. 

Oh born to fee what nene cam fee awake! 

Behold the wonders of th’ ob/!vionslake. Pope. 
OBLO’NG. aaj. [oblong, French ;» 0b- 
longus, Latin.} Jsonger than broad ; 
the fame with a rectangle parallelogram, 
whofe fides are uncqual. Harris. 

The beft figare of a garden I efteem an oblong 
upon a defcent. Temple's Mifcellantes. 

Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not 
very long, would beabove nine million timesitheir 
wD leagth fron)any, other particle. Bentley. 

Or.oNGty. adv. [from cbloxg.] Inman 
oblong form. 

The furface of the temperate climates. is larger 
than it would have.bcen, had the globe of ourearth, 
ar of the planets, been eitherSpherical, -or obletigly 
fpheroidical. Cheyne. 

Onto xeness.n./. [from odloag.]..The 
fate of being oblong. 
o BLOQUY. n. f. (oiekin Latin. J 
r: Cenforious ipeech ; blame;  flander ; 
" reproach. 

Reafonable moderation hath freed us from being 
defervedly fubje€t unto that bitter kind of cblogzy, 
whereby as the church of Rome doth, under ch 

* colour of love towards thofe things which be harm- 
lefs, maintain ‘extremely ‘moft hurtful corrupttons ; 
fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 


Tati. ] 


colour of hatred towards thofe things that are-cor- | 


| OBSCE’NE, adj. Lebfeene, Fr. objcenus, | 
Hooker., | 


rupt, we are on the other fide as extreme; even 
againft moft harmiefs ordinances: 
Here new alperfions, with new obloguiesy * 
Are laid on old deferts. Daniel's Civil War. 
Canft thou with impious cbloguy condemn 
The juit decree of God, pronounc’dvand {worn ? 
Milton. 
Shall.names that.made your city.the gloryofithe 
eh, be mentioned,with ¢//ogvy,and detraction? 
di 
Every age mightwperhaps produce one or two true 
genius, if they were not funk under the cen{ure 
and cbloguy of plodding, fervile, imitating pedants. 
Swift. 
Not 


2. Canfe of ‘reproach ; 
proper. 
My chaftity’s the jewel. of our houfe, , 
Eequeathed down trom many anceftors ; P 
Which were the greateft ob/oguy 3° th’ world 
In me to lofe. Shakefpeare. 
ÖBMUTESCENCE, n. Ja ‘Tiom obmutesco, 
Lat.]., Lols of fpeech. ia ia 
A vebement fear often produsi obwutefcenct. 
Brown. 


OBNO'XIOUS. adj. [obndeiiesi Latin. ] 
1. Subject. 


difgrace. 


I propound ‘a’ 'charatter of junice in a ‘middle | 


form, between the ‘fpeculative difcourfes of philo- 
fophers, and the writings “of lawyers; which are 
tied and obnoxice# to their particular laws. Bacon. 
2. Liable to punifhment. 
All are obnexious,,and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Hefter, does before you {tand, 
Watching your (ceptre. Waller. 
We know, ourfelves obnoxiou sto God's feverejuf- 


ticey,and that he.is a,God of mercy aud hateth fin; 


and that we might not-have the leaft fufpicion of 
his unwillingnefs to forgive, he hath fent his only 
begotten.fon intothe world, by his difmal fufferings 
aod cuifed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 
Thy name, o Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 
Prelerve our plains, and hicld the Mantuan tow`rs, 


3. Reprehenfible; not of found Areputā- 


4 Liable ;~expaled. 


OBS 


Obncxious by Cremona’sneighb'ring crime, 
The wings of fwans, and itronger pinion’d rhime 
Shall raifc aloft. Dryden. 


tion. 

Conceiving it moft; reafonable to ag. for pri- 
mitive truth in the primitive writersj and not to 
fuficr ‘bis sunderftanding. to ‘be prepoffelt By tthe 
contrived and interefted, {chemes of «modes, tand 
withalicdnoxisws authors. Fell. 


Long hottility had made their friendthip weak in 
itfelt, ‘and moresdroxious to jealoufies and diftrufts. 
Hayward. 
But what will. not ambition and revenge l 
Defcend to? who afpires, muit down_as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious firft or laft, 
To bateft things. Milton's Paradi ife T.5ft. 
Beafts lie down,  ' 
To dews obnoxious on the grafly floor. Dryden. 
They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 
fencelefs, and obnoxious to every {torn Datir, 
Onno’ xrousness.». /. [from obnoxious. } || 
Subjection ; ; liablenefs to ponifhment. 
Orno xrousLy. adv, [from obnoxious. | 
Ina ftate of fubjcction; in the fate of 
one liable to punifhment. 
Jo Ounv BILATE. v.-a. [obnubilo, Lat] 
To cloud; to obfcure. 


O’pore. 2. f. [obolus, Latin.] Tn phat- | 


macy, twelve grains. Ainfworth. 
Osre PTIoN. 2. fa [obreptia, . Latin. } 
The act of creeping:on with »fecrecy or 
by furprife. 
To Opro’caTs. V. a. [obrogo, ‘Latin. ] 
To proclaim a contrary, law for ‘the 
diffolution of the former. Dia. 


Latia. | 


1. Immodeft ; not agreeable to chafity of į 


mind ; caufing lewd ideas. | 
Chemosith’\obfeene dreadof Moab's fons. Mir. 
Words. that were, once-chatte, by freqfent ufe 
grow ob/cene and uncleanly. Wates's Logick. 
z. Offenfive; difgufting. 
A girdle foul with greafe binds his ob/cene attire. 
Dryden. 
Home as they went, the fadidifcourfeirenew`d, > 
Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu'd, 
And of the fight odjcene fo lately view ‘de 
3+ Inaufpicious; i!l-omened. 
Care fhuns thy walks, as at the cheerful light 
The groaning ghofts, and birds ob/cenestake flight. 
Dryden. 
It is the fun's fate like your's, to be difpleafing 
toowls and obfcene animals, who cannot bear his 
luftre. Pope's: Letters. 
Ossce NELY.adv. [from ob/cene-} Ansan 
impure and unchafte manner. 
Oxsce NENESS, } n. J. [ob/cenit’, French, 
OBSCENITY. § from ob/cene.] Impurity 
of thought or language; wochaiaty 5 $ 
lewdnefs. 
Mr. Cowey aflerts plainly, that obfeenity has no 
place in wit. (a Dryden. 
Thofe fables were tempered with the, Italian fe- 
verity, and trce from any note of intamy. or.cd- 


feeneneft. 
Thou art. wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 
To wath th’ obfcenitics of night away. 
No pardon vile offeenity fhould find, 


Dryden. 


Tho’ wit and art confpise to move your mind. Pope. 


OBSCURA TION, 2. f. [ob/curatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of darkening. Lodi’) 
2. A ftate of being darkened. ai 
As to the fun and moon, ‘their obfcuraticn or 
> change of colour happens commonly before.the 
eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnet. 


` 


3 ato x prefs himéelr. 


Dryden. 


OBS 
OBSCURE. atj., [ohiua French 5:03- i 


feurus, Latin.) A Aas eee 
1. Dark; unenlightened + gloomy, hia- 
| dering fight. 
Whofo curfcth his, father or mother, | his: damp: 
frall be put out in cbjewre darknels. 4) Peoverbse 
Who shall tempt with wand’ring, feet Jos mbo 
The dark unbottom’d infiniteabyfe,, ©) was 
And thro’ the palpable Egér fiai out dhat 
His uncouth way ew) Milton's ParadifelLaf 
2. Living in’ the dark, tr Dy 
The of: feire bird Farting 4 the live- lot night. 
pe > Obekeipeare. 
3. Not eafily intelligible ; abltrute ; difi- 
| cult. 
l Lexplain fome of the moft ohf-ure em 
| athote which are) moft. neceflary to be an SW 
and, this.according to the manncr wherein he t 


l Drydese 

40 Net noted); not obfervable. ` 

He «fays, that he. is ‘an obfeure, palon; cone, p 
fuppofe, that i is, in the Rate Atterbury. 

(To OBSCURE. e 2, ob/cure,, Latin, } 

it. To darken s..to make dark. 

‘They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s 
oak, with ebjenred lights 5 which at the very inftant 
of Faffa s and ‘our ‘meeting, they will at™ónce 
‘difplay to the Hight USON pi> Shakefpearce 

Sudden thesthunderiblackens ali-the fkies; , 

And the winds whiltle, and the furges.roll a 
Mountains on movotans, and obfcure the poles Pope. 

2. To make’ lefs vilible. 

Whatmuft ihol a candle toumy thames week 
They in themfelves, good footh, are too, too light. 
Why; “tis an office of difcoveryy love, 

And I thould be cbfcur'd. vil woul "Sbekefpeare. 

Thinking ‘by this retirement to 
from Ged, he infringed the omnifciency and:effen- 
tial ubiquity of his Maker. Brown's Yul. Er. 

3. To make lefs intelligibles: =i A 

By private confent it hath been ufed in dangerous 
times’ to objcure writing, and make it hard to be 
read by others not acquatnted with the intrigue. 

Holder. 


by the writings of learned men, as this. | Wake. 
4. To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or 
illaftrious. 

Think‘ thou, vain fpirit, thy pond on the 

fame, 
And feelt notfin feires thy godlike frame?” 
I know thee now’ by thy ungrateful pride; © > 7 
That fhows me what thy faded looks'did hides! Drj& 
5. To conceal; to make unknown. _ 
O might There © oe. 
In fatitude live favage)'in fome glade.) 1 i 
Objcur'd, where higheft woods, impenetrable, | 
‘To ‘fun or: Nr hens fpréagethcir y Maa epar 
: ede sagt aaa M wh A ton Milton. 
Onscv: RELVA ade. ' [fromo bfeure.] HA 
- Not brightlys not‘luminoafly ; darkly. 
2. Out'of fight; “Private tely} without nio- 
tice; not con{picnoufly. 

Such was, the rife of this prodigious fre,” 
Whichin niean buildings frh chjcurcly bred 
Pea thenge, did. foon.ty. open Rrects “ei "Dot 

oe ot. There live retir d, A 
po ahr a a good, 2 aidifon. 
3. Not Cleanlgtas not plainly; ; dar rkly- to 
theemind. © * u7 3 to kiss A 
* The woman's feed at firit obit told, - ve 
Now amplier known, thy favioürandthylordi Mile. 
Onscu RENESS..) a. J { obfcuritas, Latin ; 
Osscu’rity. $. obfcurité, French: } 
1. Darknefs.; want of light. . ‘a 
Lo! a dayrof darknefs.aud obfcuri 
and anguifh upon the earth. ap a ae 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, ande ach 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are È 
I could lend them obfeurenefs nów, and * iya ; 
Out of my(clf there thould be no more day!" Donne, 


2. Unnoticed 


obfcure “bimfelf - 


_ Thereisfcarce any duty which has been fo obfeured f 


OBS > 


3. Unnoticed ftate ; privacy.. 
= You are not for obfewriry defign'd, F 
But, like the fun, muf cheer all human kind. 
Dryden. 


3+ Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that olifewren-fs that attends pro- 
phetic raptures, there are divers things knowable by 
the bare light of nature which yer are fo uneafy to 
be fatisfactorily underftuod by our impezfeét intel- 
Ne@s, that let them be delivered in the clearet ex- 
preffions, the notions themfelves wiil yet appear 
obfcure. Bayi on Celcurs. 

_ That this part of facred (criptare had difficalties 
in it: many caufes of cé/curity did readily occur to 
me. Locke. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards in- 
finity, lies in offcurity, and has the undcterminate 
contufion of a negative idea, wherein 1 know I do 

` not comprchénd all I would, it being too large for 
a finite capacity. Locke. 
Ossecra TION. #. f [ob/ecratio, from 
obfecro, Latin.) Intreaty; fupplication. 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, is 
manifeft from the old form of o&fecration. Stilling fi. 

O’ssequirs. n. f. [ob/eguies, French. 1 
know not whether this word be not an- 
ciently miftaken for exeguies, exequia, 
Latin: this word, however, is appa- 
rently derived from ob/eguium.} 

1. Funeral rites; foneral folemnities. 

There was Dorilans valiantly requiting his friends 
help, in a great battle deprived of life, his ch/eguics 
being not more folemnized by the tears of his par- 
takers, than the blood of his enemies. Sidniy o 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain, 
Accept this lateft favour-at my hand ; 

That living honour’d thee, and being dead, 
With fun'ral cf fcguies adorn thy tomb. Shake/peare. 

I {pare the widows tears, their woeful cries, 

And howling at their hufbands céf guics; 
How Thefeus at thefe fun‘rals did affift, 
And with what gifts the mourning dames difmift. 


4 
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Dryden. 
His body fhall be royally interr'd, 
I will, myfelf, 
Be the chief mourner at his obfeguies. Dryden. 


Alas! -poor Poll, my Indian taker dies, 
Go birds and celebrate his objequics. Creech. 
2. It is found in the fingular, perhaps 
more properly. 
Or tune afong of vidlory to me, 
Or to thyfelf, fing thine own cbfequy, 
Him Uil folemnly attend, 
With filent obfeguy and funeral train, 
Home to his father’s houfe. Milton*s Agorifies. 
OBSE’QUIOUS. ad. [from ob/eguium, 
Latin. i 
1. Obedient; compliant ; not refifting. 
‘Adore not fo the rifing fon, that you forget the 
father, who raifed you to this height; nor be you 
fo eb/cquious to the father, that you give ju caufe 
to the fon to fufpeét that you negle him. Bacon. 
At his command th` up-rooted*hills retir'd 
Fach tohis place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obfeguicuse Mitton's Paradife Left. 
I tollow'd her; the what was honour knew, 
And, with olfequious majefty, approv'd y 
My pleaded reafon. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
See how th’ ob/cguious wind and liquid air 
The Theban fwan docs upward bear. Croley. 
A genial cherithing heat a&ts fo upon theft and 
jas matter, as to organize and fafhion it ac- 
curding to the exigencies ct its own nature. Boyle. 
His fervants weeping, 
Oblequicus to his orders, beartaim hither. Addifon. 
“The vote of an affembly, which we cannot re- 
concile to public good, has been conceived ina 
private brain, afterwards fupported by an ob/equicus 
jary- , ` _ Swift. 
2 In Shake/peare, it feems to fignify, fu- 
nereal; fuch as the rixes cf funerals re- 
pire, 
4? Fon! i. 


OBS 


Your father loft a father; 

That father his; and the furvivor bound 

In filial obligation, for fome term, 

To do Æfiguiws forrow. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 
Oxsse quiousty. adv. [from ob/eguious. ] 
1. Obediently ; with compliance. 

They rife, and with refpectiul awe, 

At the word giv’n, objequicufly withdraw. Dryden. 

We cannot reafonably expect, that any one thould 
readily and objequievfly quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind reGgnation. Litke. 

2. In Shakefpeare it fignifies, with funeral 
rites ; with reverence for the dead. 

I a while obfeguiou fly lament 
Whe untimely fall of virtuous Lancafter. Shake/p. 

Onse’quiousxess. a. J. [from ob/egui- 
ous.) Obedience; compliance. 

They apply themfelves both to his interet and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and obfiquiows- 

e nefs, the furelt and the readieft way to advance a 
man. South. 

Opsz RvABLE. adj. [from ob/ervo, Lat. ] 
-Remarkable ; eminent; fuch. as may 
deferve notice. 

They də bury thcir dead with ob/ervable ceremo- 
nies. Abbot. 

Thefe propricties affixed unto bodies from confi- 
derations deduced from eaft, weft, or thofe obferv- 
able points of the fphere, will not be juttified trom 
fuch: foundations. Brown. 

I took a juft account of every ol-fervable circum- 
ftance of the earth, ftone, metal, or other matter, 
from the furface quite down to the bottom of the 
pit, and entered it carefully into a journal. 

Wovdwvard's Natural Hiftory. 

The great and more obfrvuble occafiuns of exer- 

cifing our courage, occur but feldum. Rogers. 
Osse'rvaBLY. adu. [from obfervable.] 

In a manner worthy of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky, 
as is obfervadly recorded in fome hiftories. Brown. 

Osse’avancs. nef. [obfervance, French ; 
obfervo, Latin. } 
1. Refpect; ceremonial reverence. 

In the wood, a league without the town, 

Where I did mcet thee once with Helena, 

To do obfervance on the morn of May. Shuke/peares 

Arcite left his bed, refolv'd to pay 
Obfervance to the month of merry May. 

2. Keligious rite. 

Some reprefent to themfelves the whole of reli- 
gion as confifting in afew ealy chferwances, and 
never lay the leaf reftraint on the bufinefs or diver- 
fions of tniz lite. Rogers. 

3- Attentive pradtice. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility, 
Like one’ well ttudicd in a fad oftent 
To pleaie his grandam. 

A Love rigid honetty 

And fri obferance ot impartial laws. Rofecmmon. 

If the divine laws were propofed to our chfer- 
vance, with no other motive than the advantages 
attending it, they would be little more than an ad- 
vice. Rogers's Sermons. 

4: Role of praétice. 

There are other ftri&t obfervances; 

As, not to fee a woman. 
5. Careful obedience. 

We muft attend our Creator in all thofe ordi- 
nances which he has prefcribed-to the objereance of 
his chusch. Rogers. 

6. Objervation ; attention. 

There can be no obfervaticn or experience of 
greater certainty, as to the increafe of mankind, 
than the ftriét and vigilant objervance of the calcu- 
lations and regifters of the bills of births and deaths, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


7. Obedient regard; reverential attention. 
Having had fuch experience of his fidelity a:4 
obfirvance abroad, he found himfelf engaged in hon- 
our to Support him. Wottcre 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


OBS 


OBSERVANT adj. [ebfervans, Latin J 
t. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 

Thefe, writers, which gave themfelves to follow 
and imitate others, were objervant {peétators of thofe 
matters they admired. Raleigh. 

Wandring from clime to clime obfervant ftray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ftates furvey'd. 


Popis 
2. Obedient; refpe&ful; with of. ; 

We are told how cb/erviant Alexander was of hia 
mafter Ariftotle. Digby on the Siul, Dedications 

3+ Refpectfully attentive: with of 

She now obfervant. of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm fun-fet of thy various day. Pope. 

How could the moft bafe men attain to honour 
but by fuch an chferwant flavith courfe. Raleigh. 

OBSERVANT. n.f. [This word has the 
accent on the firt fyllable in Shake- 
Jpeare.] A flavith attendant. Not in 
ufe. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs, 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking cbfervants 
That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefpcare. 

OBSERVATION, 2.f. [obfervatio, from 
obfervo, Latin; ob/ervation. French. J 

1. The a& of obferving, noting, or re- 
marking. , 

Thefe cannot be infufed by chferwation, becaufe 
they are the rules by which men take their frit 
apprehenfions and obfsrvations of things; as the 
being of the rule muft be before its application ta 
the thing direéted by it. 

The rules of our praétice are taken from the 
conduct of fuch perfons as fall within our obferva- 
tizn. Rogersa 

2. Notion gained by obferving; notes 
remark ; animadverfion. 

Jn matters of human prudence, we hall find 
the greateft advantage by making wife obfervations 
on our conduct, and of the events attending it. 

Watts’s Logicka 

3. Obedience ; ritual prafice. 

He freed and delivered the Chriftian church 
from the external obfervaticn and obedience of all 
fuch legal precepts, as were not fimply, and for- 
mally moral. ites 

OBSERVATOR: n. f. (ob/ervateur, French; 
from obruo, Latin.) One that ob- 
ferves § a remarker. 

The obfervator of the bills of mortality, hath 
given u3 the beft account of the number that late 
plagucs have {wept away. Hale. 

She may be handfome, yet be chaftc, you fay,— 
Good obferwazor, not fo faft away. Dryden. 

OBSERVATORY. n. f. [obfervatoire, Fr] 
A place built for aftronomical obferva- 


tions. | 
Another was found near the obfervatory in 
Greenwich Park. Woodward on Foffils. 
To OBSE’RVE, v.a: [obferver, Fr. ok- 
Servo, Lat.) 
1. To watch ; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye objeraes others, fo 

art thou objerved by angel3 and by men. T aylar. 
2. To find by attention; to note. 

It is obferved, that many men who have feered 
to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleafed Gud to re- 
itore them to health, been as wicked, perhaps 
worfe, as ever they were. Duty of Mas. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power 
we chferve in ourfelves, of repeating withou: end 
our own ideas, it may be demanded why we do not 
attribute infinity to other idcas, as well as thele of 
fpace and duration. Locke. 

One may elferve them difcourfe and reafon pretty 
well, of feveral other things, before they can tell 
twenty. Teche, 


ke Je To 


4. Meanly dutiful; fubmiffive. 


OBS 


3. To regard or keep religionfly. 

A night to be much odferved unto the Lord, for 
` bringing them out of Egypt. Exodus, xii. 42. 
4. To prattice ritually. 

In the days of Enoch, people cdferwed not cir- 

cumcifion, or the Sabbath. White. 
g. To obey; to follow. 
To OBSERVE. v. w, 
1. To be attentive. 

Oùferwing men may form many judgments by 
the rules of fimilitude and proportion, where caufes 
and effeéts are not entirely the fame. Watts. 

2. To make a remark. 
` I chferve, that when we have an attion againtt 
_ any man, we muft for all that look upon him as 
our neighbour, and love him as ourfelves, paying 
him all that juftice, peace and charity, which are 
due to all perfons. Kettlewell. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another’s,. which is the cafe of fome hundreds, 1 
have barely quoted¥ithe true proprietor, without 
obferving upon it. Pope's Letters. 

OBSERVER. a. f..[from ob/ferve. ] 
1. One who looks vigilantly on »perfons 
- and things; clofe remarker. 
; } He reads much ; 
Heis a great obferver ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to tb` obferver doth thy hiftory 
Fully unfold.  Shakefpeare’s Meafure fir Meafure. 

Careful céf-rvers may foretel the hour, 

" By fure prognoftics when to dread a thow’r.  Savift. 


2. One who looks on; the beholder. 
If a flow pac’d ftar had ftol’n away, 
From the chferver's marking, he might ftay 
‘Three hundred years to fee't again. Donne. 
Company, he thinks, leffens the hame of vice, 
by fharing it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the osferver, he hopes to diftraét it 
‘at leat by a multiplicity of objects. “Scuth. 
Sometimes purulent matter may be difcharged 
* from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
while the lungs are found and uninfeéted, which 
now and then has impofed on undiftinguifhing ob- 


Shakefpeare. 


servers. Blackm-re, 
3. One who keeps any law or cuftom or 
practice. 


Many nations are fuperftitious, and diligent 
ebferucrs. of old cuftoms, which tl g eccive by 
tradition from their parents, by rectu. Sig of their 
bards and chronicles. Spenfer. 

‘The king after the vidtory, as one that had been 
bred under a devout mother, and was.in his na- 
ture a great obferwer of ‘religious forms;: caufed Tc 
Deum to be folemnly fung in the prefence of the 
whole army upon the place. Bacon. 

He was fo ftri€t an obferuer of his word, that 
no confideration whatever. could make him break 
it. Prior. 

Himfelf often read ufeful difcourfes to his fer- 
vants on the Lord's day, of which he was always a 
very ftri& and fulemn odbferver. Atterbury. 


Orse RvinGLy. adu., [from odfrving. } 
Artentively; carefully. 
There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 
Would meaiobjervingly dittil it outs, n Shukefpedre. 
Osnse’ssion. n. f. [odb/effio, Latin. ] 
3. The a& of befieging. 
2. The firit attack of Satan, antecedent to 
pofteffion. | 
Ossi’pionar. adj. [obfdionalis, Latin.) 
Belonging to a fiege. Di&. 
OBSOLETE. adj. *fobfeletus, Latin.] 
Worn out of ule; difufed; unfathion- 
aole. 
Osfolcte words may be landably revived, when 
they are more founding, or more Ggnificant than 
thofe in piace. Drydens 


OBS. 


What if there be an old dormant ftatute or two 
againtt him, are they not now objolete ? Stift. 


O'RSOLETENESS. n. f. [from ob/olete.] 


State of being worn out of ufe; unfa- 
' fhionablenefs. 


O’nsTacLe.n.f. [obfacle, French; ob/fa- 


culum, Latin.) Something ‘oppoied ; 

hinderance; obftru@ion. s 
Confcience is a bluthing fhame-fac'd fpitit, 

That mutinies in a man's bofom: it fills * 

One full of obfacies. .Shakefpeare’s Richard 111. 
If all chftacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the.crown, 

As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shatsfo. 
Difparity in age feems a greater obftacle to an in- 

timate friendfhip than inequality of fortune. For 


, the humours, bufinefs, and diverfions, of young'and |. 


old, are generally very different. Callier. 


Some conjectures about the origin of mountains |» 


and iflands, I am obliged to look into, that they 
may not remain as ob/tac/es to the lefs fkilful. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

What more natural and ufual obftacle to thofe 

who take voyages, than winds and ftorms. Pope. 


OBSTETRICA TION. 2. f. [from obftetri- 


cor, Latin.] The ofħice of a midwife. 


OnstTe TRICK. adj. [from obferrix, Lat.] 


Midwifith; befitting a midwife; doing 
the midwife’s office. 

, There all the learn'd fhall.at the labour ftand, 
And Douglas lend his foft obferrick hand. Pope. 


O’sstinacy. n. f. [obfination, French; 


chfinatio, Latin; from obftinate.} Stub- 
bornnefs; contumacy; pertinacy ; per- 
fiftency. 

Chufing rather to ufe extremities, which might 
drive men to defperate olfinacy, than apply mode- 
rate remedies. 

Mott writers ufe their words loofely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deduétions 
of words one from another, which were not diffi- 
cult to do, did they not findit convenient to thelter 
their ignorance, or cbfinacy, under the obfcurity of 


their terms. Locke. 
What crops of wit and honcfty appear, 
From fpleen, from cbfinacy, hate or fear. Pope. 


O’BSTINATE. adj. [ob/tinatus, Latin. } 


Stubborn 3 contumacious; fixed in refo- 
lution. Abfolutely ufed, it has an ill 
fenfe ; but relatively, it is neutral. 
The queen is obfinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, apt t' accufe it, and 
Difdaintul to be try`d by't: Sbakéfp. Henry VIII. 
Yield, 
Except you mean with ol finate repulfe 
To flay yourfov'reign. Shakefpeare. 
I have known great cures done by obftinare refo- 
lutions of drinking no'wine. Temple. 
Her father did not fail.to find, 
In all the fpoke, the greatnefs‘of her mind; 
Yet thought fhe was not odffinate to die, 
Nor deem'd the death the promis‘d was fo nigh. 
Dryden. 
A Look on Simo’s mate; 


No afs fo meek, no afs, fo obfinate. Pope. 


O'BSTINATELY. adv. [from obfinxate.] 


Stubbornly ; inflexibly; with unfhaken 
determination. 
Pembroke abhorred the war.as obfinately, as he 
loved hunting and hawking. Crarvndon. 
A Greek made himéelf their prey, 
T° imnpofe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and obflinarely bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumveat. Dryden. 
The man refolv'd, and fteady to his truft, 
Inflex:ble to ill, and obfinazely juft, 


Can the rude rabble’s influence defpife.  Addifen. 
My fpoufe maintains her royal truft, 
Tho’ tempted chate, and obfinately jut. Pepes 


O'BSTINATENESS: n. f. [from od/finate. | 


Stubboranefs. 


King Charles. |. 


OssTRU CTIVE. aadj. 


OBIS 


OBSTIPA'TION, n. f: [from obfipo, Lat.] 


The.act of flopping up any paffape. 


Opstre PEROUS. adj. [obfreperus, Lat.] 


Loud ; clamorous; noify ; turbulent ; 
vociferous. i 

T hefe stfireperous fcepticks are the bane of divi- 
nity, who are fo full of the fpirit of contradiQion, 
that they raife daily new difputes. Hoel. 

Thefe obfreperous villains fhout, and know not 
for what they make a noife. ae Dryden. 

The players do not only: connive at his o/ fie. 
perous approbation, but repair at their own coft 
whatever damages he makes. + Addifon. 


OnstRe PEROUSLY. adv. [from obffrepe- 


rous.) “Loudly ; clamoroufly; noifily. 


OssTRE PEROUSNESS. 2. f. [from obfre- 


perous.] Loudnefs; clamour ; noife ; 
turbulence. ; 


Osstrivcrion. A. J. [from obfridus, 


Latin.}] Obligation; bond. 
He hath full right t’exempt 
Whom fo it’pleafes him»by choice, hy 
From national cbftriétion Milton's Agonificte 


‘To OBSTRUCT. w. a. [ob/fruo, Latin. ] 
1. To block up; to bar. 4 


He them bsholding, foon 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the tow'r 
ObftruG Heavin-tow'rs, ©) Milton's Paradife Lafl. 
In their paflage through the glands in the lungs, 


‘they obfrué? and {well them with litde tumours. 


Blackmore. 

Fat people are fubjeét to weaknefs «in trevers, 
becaufe the fat, meited by feverith heat, obffrufrs 
the fynall canals. $ Arbuthnot. 


2. To oppofe; to retard; to hinder; to 


be in the way of. 
No cloud interpos‘d, 


Or ftar to obffrué his fight. Milton. 


Ossrrucrer. n.f. [from obfru@.) One 


that hinders or oppofes. 


OBSTRUCTION. n. f. [obfruaio, Latin, 


obftruion, French, from obfrxé.] 


1.. Hinderance; difficulty. 


Sure God by thefe difcoverics did defign, 
That his clear light thro” all the world thould ‘fhgne s 
But the obfru€ion from that difcord fprings, 
The prince of darknefs makes 'twixt Chriftian kings. 
Denbam. 


2. Obftacle ; impediment; that“ which 


hinders. ` 
All osftru&ions in parliament, that is, all free- 
dom in differing in votes, and debating matters with 
realon and candour, muft be taken away. 
| EE hs King Charles. 
In his winter quarters the king expeGed to meet 
with all the ob/ruGions and difhculties his enraged 
enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon. 
Whenever a popular aifembly free from obfrac- 
tions, and already poffeficd of more power than aa 
equal balancerwill aliow, hall continue to think that 
they, havesnot) enough, J cannot fee how che fame 
caufes.can produce different effets among. us, tram 
what they.did in-Greece aad Rome. Swift. 


3+ [In phyfick. } 


The blocking»up)of any canal in vie human 
body, fo as to prevent the /flawing. of sany- fluid 
through it, on account of the increaled bulk of 
that fluid, in proportion to the diameter ‘of the 
veffel. Quincy. 


4. In Shakespeare it once fignifies iome- 


thing heaped together. , 

Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
Tolie in cold o:firuie2z, aad to rot; . : 
This fenfible warm mation w become 
A kneaded clod. . Shatcfp. Meafure for Mcafures y 
[obftrua:f, French, 
from vbfiru.} Hindering ; caufing im- 

pediment. 7 

Having thus feparated this dottrine of God's 
predcterauning ali evens from twee ether things 

confounded 
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t % unded with ity, ic will now be difeernible how 


noxivous-and” obfiruftive this do€trine is to the fuper- 
A good life. Hlarmosd. 


penny: n: f. ip psdimenrs gb- 


cond chfruSive 4s that of the fiduciary, 

th is the only init ument of his juftification, 

and excludes. good work? from contributing- any 
“thing towards ite ` ~ Bumimond. 

TR vENT. adj, (obfruens, Latin. ] 
Hindering ; blocking up. 

OrstuPera’ CTION. n. f, [obflupefacio, 
~Latin.] The act of inducing ftupidity, 
or interraption cf: the menta! powers. 

Onsturera ctive. adj. [from obfupe- 
facio; Latin.} Obftructing the mental 

owers ; ftupifying. 
The force of it is offupefaéiive, and no other. 

Abbot. 


Tn OBTA’ IN. Vi As [odsenir, Ereng ob- 
tikeo, Latin. } 
1. To gaia; to acquire ; to Rak ih., C% 
‘May bethat I may of tain children by her. ~ Ger. 
AWe have obtained an inheritance. Eptcfians,i. Tie 


‘The juicesof the leaves" are odtaed by expref- 
fion. Arbuthnot. 


2. To impetrates to gain by the concef- 
‘fion or excited kindnefs of another. 


In fuch our prayers cannot ferve us as means to f 
Heokcr. \ 


obtain the thing we-defire. 
~ By his own blood he entered in once inta the hoiy 
place,’ having cbsatyzdieternal redemption: tor us. 
Hebrews, ix. 12. 
If they could not be cStsincd of the proud tyrant, 
then to*conclude peace» with him upon any condi- 
tions. Knolles. 
Some pray for riches, riches they: cbrair: ; 
But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are flain. 
Dryden. 
The conclufion of the ftory I forbore, becaule I 
eould not chtain from myfelf to thew Abfalom un- 
fortunate. Dryden. 
Whatever-orice is denied them, they are certainly 
not to obtain by cryinge Locke on Education. 
Yo OBTAIN. v.n. 
1. To continue in ae à 
The Thezdofian e, fevera) hundred vears 
after Juftinian'si time, did obraim in the weftern 
parts of Europe. Baker. 
2. To be eftablifhed ; to fubfiit in nature 


or practice. 

Cur impious ufe na longer fhail obtain, 

Prothers no more, by brothers fhall be fain. Dryd. 

The fituation of the fun and earth, which the 
theorift fuppofes, is fo far from being preferable to 
this. which» at prefent obtains, that this hath infi- 
nitely the advantage of it. Woodward. 

Where wafting the public treafure has chrained 
in a court, all good.order is banifhed. Davenant. 

The general laws of fluidity, elaiticity, and gra- 
vity, obtain in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne. 

3. To prevail ; to fucceed. Not in ufe. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate, 
fame commendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; 
efpecially towards the fide which obraine:h not. Bac. 

Osta InaBi.e. adj. [trom obtain. ] 
1. To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diftillations, mifcible 
with water, and wholly combuftible, are chraineble 
from plants by previous fermentation. Arbuthnot. 

2. To be gained. 

What thinks he of his redemption, ard the rate 
it-coit, not being -brainah/e unlefs God's only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made man, 
and pay down his own life for it. Kettlewell. 

OBTAINER. n. /. [from obtain. ] He who 

obtains. 
Jo'OsTe MPERATE. wv. a. [obremperer, 
French ; abate es Lasin.] To obey. f 
Dia. 
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To Ostend. v. a. [obtendo, Latin:] 

1. To oppofe ; -to hold out in oppofition. 
2. To pretend; to offer as the Fea lan of 
any thing. ` 

Thou dot with lics the throne invade, : 
\ Obtending Heay' n for whate’er ills betal. >i Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA TION. w. f. [ob and vene- 
bra, Latin.] Darknefs; the itate of 
_being darkened ; the act of darkening ; 
cloudinefs. 
In every megriny or vertigo, thete is an | obtenchta- 
tion joined with a femblance of turning round. Bac. 
Oste’nsron. n. j. [from odtend.] The 
act of obtending-. ~, 
To Osre’st. v. a. [obrefor, Latin.} To 
beicech ; to fupplicate. 
Suppliants demand 
A’truce, with olive branches'in their hand; 
Obrcft his clemency, and from the plain 
Reg leave to draw tha bodies of their fain. Dryd. 
Oztresta TION. n. f° [obtefatio, Latin ; 
from ottef. ] Supplication ; entreaty. 
OBTRECTA TION. _». f. [obtredio, Lat. ] 
Slander; detraction ; calumny. 
To OBTRU’DE. v. a. [obtrudo, Latin.] 
To thruit into any place or itate by force 
or impofture ; to offer with unreafonable 


im portunity. 

It is their torment, that the thing ‘they fhun 
doth follow them ;. truth, as it were, even ohtrad- 
img itlelf into their knowledge, and not permitting 
them to be fo ignorant as they would)be. © Hooker. 

"© ‘There may be as gteat a vanity in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits fromthe world, as in 
cht: uding them. ` Bicon, 

Some things are eafily granted; the reft ought 
not to be obrruded updn me with the point of the 
fword. King Charles. 

Who can abide, that againft their own dottors 
fix books fhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curfe, inrperioufly obtruded upon 
God-and his chureh? Hall. 

Why thouldft thou then obtrude this diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton. 

Whatever was, not.by them thought neceffary, 
muit net by us be sbrruded on, or forced into that 
catalogue. Hammond. 

A. caufe of common error is the credulity of 
men; that is, an cafy affent to what is obrruded, 
or believing at firt car what is delivered by others. 

Brown. 

The obie&s of our fenfes obtrude their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; and 
the operations of our minds will not let ws be with- 
out fome obfcure notions of them. Locke. 

Whether thy great forefathers came 
From realms that bear Vefputio’s name 3 

« For fo conjectures would obtrude, 
And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 
Ostru per. n. f. [from obtrude.]’ One 


that obtrudes. 

Do juftice to the inventors or publifhers of the 
true experiments, as well as upon the obrrudcrs ofj 
falfe ones. Bryle.' 

Osrru‘sion. n. f- [from obtrufas, Lat. ] 
The act of obtruding. 

No man can think it other than the method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs,and importunate obrru- 
fions of violence, to Rave the mift of his errour ahd 
paflion difpelled. King Charles. 

Osrru’sive. ad. [from obrrude.) In- 
clined to force one’s felf, or any thing 
elfe, pon others. 

Not obvious, not obfrufize, but retir’d 
The more defirable. Milton's Parodife Loft. 

To OnTU'ND. v. a. [obtundo, Lat.] To 

blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 
ide EM tanmanile letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becaufe he eftcems the blood a bridle of 
gall, sbtuncing its acrimony and fiercencfs. Harvey, 
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OsTuRA TION. nf. [from obturates, 
Lat.] The-act of tiopping, up any thing 
with fomething {meared over it. z 

Ostusa KGuLar. ad. [from obtyfe and 
ara JF Having angles larger than right 

gles. 

oB I i “SE, pe [obtufus, Latin. } 

. Not pointed ; not acute 
2. Not quick ; dull ; ftupid.. 
Thy fenfes then, 
OBtufe, all tafte of pleafures mutt forego. Mitton 

3. Not fhrill; obfcure: as, an obtuse. 
found. i 

w SELY. adv, [from obtufe. }; 

. ‘Without a point. l 

oa Dolly; ftupidly. 

Opru‘seness. n. f. [from chtu/e. ] Blunt. 
nefs; dulnefs. 

Oeru’sion. n. f. [from obtuje. T. 

1. The aé& of dulling. 

2. The itate of being dulled. 

Obrukicn of the fenfes, internal and extcrnal. +» 

Harvey? 

Osvenrion. n. f. [obvenito, Latin. ] 
Something Wio not conitantly 
and regularly, but uncertainly; inci- 
dental advantage: 

When the cuuntry grows more. rich and better 
inhabited,, the tythes and other obventions, will alfo 
be morc augmented and better valued. Spenfere 

To Ospve’ rt. v. a. [obverto, Latin: | 

` To turn towards, i 

The laborant with an iron rod ftirred the kindled 
part of the nitre, that the fire might be more dif- 
fufed, and more parte might be cbhverted to the aire 

Boyle. 

A man can from no,place behold, but there will 

~ be among innumerable fuperticieculz:, that look 
fome one way, and fome another, enough of them 
obverted to his.cyc to afford aconfufed idea of light. 
Boyle on Cclcurse 

An ereét cone placed i in an, horizontal piane, .at 
a great diftance from the eye, we judge to be no- 
thing but a flyt circle, if its bafe be chwerted towards 
US. Weaits's Logi: Re 

To O’sviare. v. a. [from obvius, Lat. 
obvier, French.] To meetin the way ; 
to prevent by interception. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, foras 
to obviare all exceptions, and remove every diffi- 
culty, would carry me out too far. . Woodward. 

O’BVIOUS. adj. (obvius, Lat.] 

1. Meeting any thing ; oppofed in front 
to any thing. 

I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaft; arming to overcome 
By fufftering, and earn reft from labour won. Mite 
2. Open ; expofed. 
Whether fuch room in nature unpoffeft 
Only to fhine, yet {carce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey'd fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difpute. Milton. 
3. Kafily .difcovered; v plain; evident; 
eafily found ; Savift has ufed it harthly 
for eaftly nihili pikie 
Why was the fight 
To fuch-a. tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench'd? Miltona 
Entertain’d with folitude, 
Where sbvfous duty ere while appear'd ‘unfought. 
Afiltone 
They afe fuch lights as are only obmious ta every 
man of fenfe, who loves poetry and underftands it. 
Dryden. 
I am apt to think many word: difficult or ob- 
fcure, which are obvious to fcholars. Swift. 
Thefe fentiments, whether they be'impreffed on 
the foul, or arife ae chviou: rcflections of vur rvafon, 
Eez . I call 
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EI callmatural, becaufe-they have been ‘found in all 
ages. Rogers. 
All the great lines of, our duty are clear and ob- 
wicms; theyexient of it underftood, the obligation 
acknowledged, and the wifdom of complying with 
it freely confefled. Rogers. 
O'sviousty. adv. [from obvions:] 
1. Evidently.; apparently. 
All purely identical propofitions obviously and at 
frt tluth contain no intrudtion. Locke. 
2. Eafily to be found. 
For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 
*the volumes of their laws and lawyers have obvi- 
cufly particulars concerning place and precedence of 
their magiftrates and dignitics. Selden. 
3. Naturally. 
We may then more obvioufly, yet truly liken 
the civil fate to bulwarks, and the church to a 
City’s Holy gay. 
O’aviousness. 2. /. [from.ebvious. | State 
of being evident or apparent. 
Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply 
tried; I thoght their eafincfs or obwioufne/s fitter to 
recommend than depreciate them. Boyle. 


o Opu’mBRaTE. v. a. [obumbro, Lat.] 
To fhade; to’cloud. 

The rays of royal majefty, reverberated fo trong- 

ly upon Villerw, difpeiled al) thofe clouds which did 

hang over and oburbrate him. Howel. 


OsumBra TION. n: f. [from obumébro, 
Lat.) The act of darkening or cloading. 


OCCASION. 2. f [occafon, French; 
occafio, Lat.] 
1. Occurrence; cafualty ; incident. 

The laws of Chrift we find rather mentioned by 
oecafon in’ the writings of the Apoftles, than any 
folemn thing dire¢tly written ‘to comprehend them 
in legal fort. 

2. Opportunity; convenience. 

Me unweeting, and unware of fuch mifhap, 

She brought to mifchief through cecafon, 
Where this fame wicked villain did me light upon. 
Spe nfer. 

Becaufe of the money returned in our facks are 
we broughtin, that he may feek occafion, fall upon 
us, and take us for bondmen. 

Ufe not liberty for an occafon. 

Let me not let pafs 
Qccafonwhich now fmiles. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Til-take th’ occafiom which:he gives to’bring 

Him to his death. Waller. 
With.a mind as great as theirs he came 
~ Ta find at home occafion for his fame, 
Where dark confufions did the nations hide. Waller. 

From this admonition they took only octafion to 
redouble their fault, and to fleep again. South. 

This one has occafion of obferving more than 
once in feveral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill 
torbe feen in Rome.” Addifon. 

3. Accidental caufe. 

Have-you ever heard what was the occafion and 
Erft beginning of this cuttom? Spenfir om Ireland. 

That, woman, tbat cannot make her fault her 

hulband’s. occafion, let her never nurfe her child 
kerfelf, for the will breed it like a fool. Shakef. 
s The fair for whom they frove, 
Nor thought, when the beheld:the fight trom far,. 
Her beauty was th’ occafion of the ware Drylicn. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and up- 
on octufien, revived by the mind, it takes notice of 
them as of a former imprefiion. 
4: Reafon not cogent, but opportune. 
Ycur bufinefs calls on you, 
And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shakefp. 
ç. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 
s Never malter had 
A page-fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occa/ficns. Shakefpeare’s Cyrsbeline. 
Antony will.ofe his affection where it is: 
He married but his occafion here. Shaki fp. 
My, occafiens have found time toufe them toward 
a Supply af money. Shake/peare. 


To OCCASION. . a. 


Hooker. } 


‘Gen. Xliii. 18. | 
Gal. v. 13.» 


Locke. | 
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They who are defirous of a name ‘in fainting, 
fhould read with diligence, and make their obfer- 
vations of fuch things as they find for their pur- 
pole, and of which they may have occafion. Dryden. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafion tordifcover a 
fa lacy hid in a rhetorical Aouri. Locke. 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
occafion of the church ia its purer ages. Baker. 

God hath pot us into an imperfect ftate,. where 
we have perpetual occafisn of each other's affiltance: 

Swift. 

A prudent chicf not always muft ‘difplay 4 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th*occafiom and the piace comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, feem fomctimesto fly. Popes 


[occaftonner, Fr. 
from the 'ncun.] 


1. To caufe cafually. 


Who can find it reafonable that the foul fhould, 
in its retirement, during fleep, never light.on any 
of thofe ideas it borrowed not from fenfation, 
preferve the memory of no ideas but fuch, which 
being occafioned from the body, muft needs be lefs 
natural to a fpirit. Lock: 

The good Pfalmift condemns the foolish thoughts 
which a refle@tion on the profperous {tate of his 
atfairs had fometimes occafionedinhim. Aiterbury. 


2. To caufe; to produce. 


1 doubt not, whether the great increafe of that 
difeafe may not have been occa/icued by the cuftom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables. 

Temple. 

A confumption may be o¢cafioned by running 
fores, or finuous fiftulas, whofe fecret caves and 
winding burrows empty themfelves by copious dif- 
charges. ¢ Blackmore. 

By its ftyptic quelity it affects the nerves, very 
often occaficning tremors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. To influence. 


If we enquire what it is that occafions men to 
make feveral combinations of fimple ideas into 
diftin&t modes, and negleét others which have as 
much an aptnefs to be combined, we fhal find the 
reafon to be the end of language. Locke. 


Occa’siona. adj. [occafionel, Fr. from 


occafion.) 


1. Incidental; cafual. 


Thus much is fufficient out of fcripture, to ve- 
rify our explication of the deluge, according to the 
Mofaical hiftory of the flood. and according to 
many occajional reflections difperfed in other places 
of {cripture concerning it. Burnet. 


z. Producing by accident. 


The ground. or cecaficnal original hereof, was the 
amazement and fudden filence the unexpected ap- 
pearance of wolves does often put upon travellers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


3- Produced by occafion or incidental-ex- 


igence. 
Befides thefe conftant times, there: are likewife 
occafionad times for the performance of this duty. 


Thofe letters were not writ to all ; 
Nor firft intended but occafional, 
Their abfent fermons. Dryden's Hind and Pantb. 


Occa’sionaLiy. adv. [from occafional.) | 


According to incidental exigence; in- 
cidentally, 
Authority and reafon on her wait, 
As one intended firft, not after made i 
Occafionaily. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
1 have endeavoured to interweave with the ailer- 
thons fome of the proofs whereon thcy depend, and 
occaficnaily (catcer feveral of the more important 
obfervations throughout the work. Woodward. 


Occa’sioneRr. a. /. [from occafion.} One 


that caufes, or promotes, by. defign or 
accident, 
She with: true lamentations: made known to the 


her in. refpect of her brother's lofs, whum fhe 


ftudied all mcans poffible to revepye upon every one | 
Sidney. & 


of the occafione ia 


Occeca TION. m. f. 


Duty of Man. 
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' Seme men wiil load me as if Ipwerela wilful 
and refolved occafomer of my own and ;my.fubjeQs 
milciics. 4 King Charles. 

Jn cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, where- 
by it happeneth his neighbour's beaft to fall there- 
ints and perith, the owner of the:picis to maket 
good, in as much as he was the otcafcezrvof that 
lof; to his neighbour. Sarderfon. 
[occecatio, from .o¢- 
ceco, Latin.} The att of blindingvor 

making blind. iva O 

Thofe. places fpeak of obduration and oeresca- 
tion, fo as if the blindnefs that is in the minds, and 
hardnefs that is in the hearts of wicked men, were 
from God. Sandetfen, 


O’ccipenT. n. J. [from occidens, Latr. P 


The wek. 
The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ftain the traét 
Of his bright paffage to the accident, Shakefpeare. 


OCCIDENTAL. adj. [occidentalss, Latin.] 


Weftern. 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moift Hefperus bath quench'd his flcepy lamp. 
Shake/peare. 
If the had aot been drained, the might have tiled 
her palaces with occidental gold and filver. Howel. 
Eaft and weft have been the obvious conceptions 
of philofophers, magnifying the condition of India 
above the fetting and occidcmtal climates. Bretone 


Occi’puous. adj. [occidens, Lat.] W el- 


tern. 


Occr’pitar. adj. (occipitalis, Latin.} 


Placed in the hinder part of the head. 


O°CCIPUT. n. J. [Latin.] The hinder 


part of the head. 
His broad-brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his. occiput moft quaintly, 


To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler. 


Occi’ston.. n. f [from oceifo, Latin.) 


The a& of killing. 


To Occiu’pe. v. a. [oceludo, Lat:] To 


fhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the. earths, 
whereby ecc/uding the pores they conferve thena- 
tural humidity, and*fo prevent corruption. Brecun. 


Occiu se. adj. [occlufus, Lat.] Shut. up; 


clofed. l 
Fhe-appulfe is either plenary and ceclufe, fo as 
to preclude all. paflages of breath.or voice through 
the mouth ;or elfe partial and pervious, fo. as to 
give them {ome paflages outofthe mouth. Heidens 


Occivu'sion. n. f. [from occlufo, Latin. } 


The act of fhutting up. 


OCCULT. adj. (occulte, French; oceu/- 


tus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; unknown ; . 
undifcoverable. f 
Jf bis occule guilt.. 
Do not itfelf unkennel im one {peech, 
It is adamned ghoit that we have feen..  Shakefpe 
An artit will play a leffon on an infrument 
without minding a-ftroke; and our tongues will run 
divifions in a tune not mifGing a note, even -wher 
our thoughts)arcitotally engaged elfewhere : which 


effets. are tobe attributed to fome fecret act of the 


foul, which to us is utterly,eceu/t, and withour the 
ken of our intellects. A Glarpilie. 

Thefe inftingts we call oces qualities ; which is. 
all one with faying that..we.do nat underftand how 
they work. L'Eftrangee 

Thefejare_ manifeft. qualities, and their caufes 
only are acculte And the Aniftotelians give the name 
of occud: qualities not to manifeft qualities, but to 
fuch qualities only as they. {uppofed to lie hid in. 
bodics, and to be the unknown caufes.of manifet 
cecs. Newton's Opiickse 


OCCULTA TION. 2. fa (occultatio,. Lat.) 
world, that her new greatnefs did no way comfort | 7 


In aftronomy, is the time that a ftar or 
planet is hid from our fight,» when 
cclipfed by imterpofition of the body 

of 
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bref theembon;: orfome other-planet be- 
<P tweenip ands. ue Harris. 


‘QccuLrness. n, J. [from occult.} Se- 


_.,creenefs ; ftate of being hid. 
O'coupaney. n: f. [from occupans, Lat.] 
The adt.ofetaking poffefiion. 

#3 “Of moveables, fome arethifigs natural; others, 
wthifigs artici." Propertin:ehe fiet is gained by 
viwcempenyy iñ thelatier byimprovement. Karl urton. 


O’ccupant. x. /. [occusans, Lat.j. He 
wthat'takes poffeffion ofany thing. 
b S Of beafte'and birds the property paffeth with the 
'pofieffion, ‘and ‘goeth ‘te the occupant’; but of civil 
"people not fo. Bacon. 
Jo O’'cevPpatre. w. a. [otcupo, Latin.) 
To poffefs; to hold; to take up. 
Drunken men are taken with a plain deftitution 
in voluntary motion’; for that the fpirits of the 
“Wine Opprefs the fpirits animal, and occupate part of 
the place whee they are, and fo make them weak 
to move. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Occupation, ms Jè [from occupation, 
Fri occupatio, Lat.) 
ty The att of taking poffeffion. 
"Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
‘within thie lift fixfcore years much more than the 
~ Ottomans: I fpeak not of matches or unions, but 
" of arms, cecupaticns, invafions. Bacon. 
2. Employment; bufinefs. 

Such were the diftrefics of the then infant 
world ; fo inceffant their occupacions about provifion 
tor food, that there was litde leifure to commit any 
thing to writing. Wodroard. 

In your moft bufy occupations, when you are never 

~ fo much taken up with other affairs, yet now and 
then fend up an ejaculation to the God’ of your 
- falvation. a > Wake. 
3. Trade; calling ; vocation. 
_ The red peftilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 
* And occupations perih. Skhate!pcare’s Coriolanus: 

He was of the fame craft with themyand wrought, 

for by their occupation they. weretent-makers. ATs. 


Occupier. n. fv [from occusy. ] ; 
1. A pofieflor; one who takes into his 
poffeffion. = Ti . 

If the title of sccupiers be good in a land unpeo- 
pled, why fhould it be bad accounted in a country 
peopled thiniy ? Rakcigb. 

2: One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy mer- 

‘iandife fhall fall into the midft of the feas. ; 
n E G Ezek. xIvii. 27, 


Jo O'CCUPY. v. a. [octupier, Fr. oc } 


cupo,- Lat.]} 
1. To poffefs; to keep; totake up. ; 
How fha!l he that cecupiceb the'room of the un- 
leasned fay Amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he 
underftandeth not what thou fayeft? 1 Corinthians. 
Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, uponithis 
high rarefaction, requircth a greater fpace than be- 
o fore its bady occupied. Brown. 
He muft affert infinite generations before that 
© fick deluge; and tben the earth could not reccive 
them, but the infinite bodies of men muft occupy 
ao infinite fpace. Bentley s Sermons. 
2. To bufy; toemploy. 
' “Ap archbithop may have caufe to o-cupy more 
~ chaplains than fix. AS of Henry VIIL 
"| They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, 
Yielding exceeding praife to the Lord. 2 Mactcabeus. 
How can Fe get wildom that driveth oxen and 
is occupied in- their labours, and whofe talk is of 
“bullocks ? Ectlus. xxxviii. 25. 


™ “He that giveth his mind to the Taw of the mott i 


“high, and“ is occufied in’ the meditation thereof, 
“will feek ont the wifdom of all the ancient, and 
beicecupied in prophebcs. Ecélus. xxxix. 1. 

FP To follow asbufinefs. 

ocThey, occupy their bufinek in cezp waters. 

whol ec) | i Common Prayer. 


fi 
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Masiners werc'in thee to occupy thy merchiandife. 
| Ex. xxvild ge 
4. To ufe; to expend. 
“All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty 
and nine talents. Exodus, xxXxviiie 24. 
To O’ccury. w. 2. To follow bufinefs. 
He called his ten fervants, and delivered them 
ten pounds, and faid unto thein, Occupy till I 
come. Luke, XiX.-13. 
To OCCUR. w. n. [occurro, Latin. ] 
1. To be prefented. to the memory. or at- 
tention. 
There doth not occur to me any nfe of this ex- 
periment for profit. Bacon's Natural Liftory. 
The «mind should be always ready to turn itfelf 
to the variety of objects that occur, and allow them 
as much conjfideratior as fhall be thought fit. Locke 
The tar greater part of the examples that occur 
to us, are fo many encouragemeats to vice and dif- 
E obedience. Rigers. 
.2. To appear here and there. 
In fcripture though the word heir, cecur, yei 
there fs no fuch thing as neir in our author's fenfe. 
i Lorki. 
3- To clahh ; to trike againit ; to meet. 
Bodies have a determinate motion according to 
the degrees of their.external impuife, their inward 
principie of gravitation, and the refaftance of the 
bodies they occur with. Bentley. 
4 Fo obviate; to intercept; to make 
eppofiacn to. A latinifm. 
Betcre I begin thaty I muft occur to one fpecious 
objection againft this propolitions Bentley. 
OCCURRENCE. 2. f. (occurrence, French ; 
from occur: this was pernaps originally 
occurrents. ] 
1. Incident; accidental event 
In.education mof time is to be beftowed on that 
whica is of the greateft confequencc in the ordinary 
courie and occurrences of that life the young man :s 
defiyred for. Locke. 
2. Occafional prefentation. 
Voyages detain the mind by. the perpetual occur- 
rence and expectation of fomething new. Warts. 


Occu Rrent. n f. (occurrent, French; oc- 
currens, Lat:} Incident; any thing that 
happens. 


Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two 
evils, the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and 
unjuft difgraces, the other a common hazard of 
both, to be made a prey by fuch as ftudy how to 
work upon all occurrents, with moft advantaze in 
private. Hooker. 

He did himfelf certify all the news and o currents 

+ in’every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and 
= aldermen of London. Bacon. 


Occursion. n. fe [occurfum, Latin. ] 
Clafh; mutual blow. A 
In the refolution of bodies by fire, fòme of the 
diffipated parts may, by their various occurfion oc- 
cafioned by the heat, ftiek clofcly. Boyle. 
Now should thofe active particles, ever and anon 
juftled by the occurfion of other bodies, fo orderly 
keep their'cells witbout alteration of fite. Glanwiile. 


O’CEAN. n. f. [ocean, Fr. oceanus, Lat.) 


1. The main; the great fea. 

The goldcn fun falutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ecean with his beams, 
Gailops the zodiack. Shakefpeare. 

Will all great Neptune's ccean wafh this blood 

Clean from my hand? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. Any immenfe expanfe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to 
expanfion. ‘(hey are fo much of thofe boundlefs 
oceans of eternity and immenfity, ‘as is fet out and 
diftinguifhed from the reft, to denote the pofition 
of finite real beings, in thole wniform, infinite 
oceans of duration and fpace. Locke. 


O’cean. adj, [This is not ufval, though 
conformable to the original import of 


OCT 


the words} Pertaining to the main or 
great fea. | 
In bulk as huge as that fca-beaft 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
‘Created hugeft that fwim th’ ocean ftream. Miltone 
Bounds were fet 
To darknefs, fuch as bound tiie ocean wave. “Miltone 
OcEA NICK. adj. [from ocean.] Pertain- 
ing to the otean. Dia. 
Oce LLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Latin ] Re- 
fembling the eye. l 
The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage 
leaves; a very beautiful reddith occcllured one. 
Derbam's Phyfico-Thealogye 
OCHRE. n. f. [ochre, ocre, Fr. wxp2- | 
The earths diitinguithed by the name of ochres 
are thofe which have rough or, naturally dufty fur- 
faces, are but flightly coherent in their texture, 
and are compofed of fine and foft argillaceous par- 
ticles, and are readily diffufible in water. They 
are of various colours; fuch’as red, yellow, blue, 
green, black.  Theyellow fort are called ochres of 
iron, and the blue ocbres of copper. Hill. 
O’cuREOUS. adj. (from ochre.] © Confit- 
ing of ochre. ’ 
In the interftices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, 
or ochreous matter. Woodward on Foffils. 
O'CHREY. adji [from ochre.] Partaking 
ot ochre. 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find 
in earthy, ocbrey, andother loofe matter. Woodwaree - 
O'cuimy. n. f. [formed by corruption 
from alchimy.] A mixed Bafe metal, 
O‘CTAGON. a. J. [exw and yuvicee } In 
geometry, a figure confifting of eight 
fides and angles; and this, whenall the: 
fides and angles.are equal, is called a 
regular odfagon, which may be infcribed 
in a circle. Harris. 
OcTa‘conat, adj. [from ofagon.} Hav- 
ing eight angles and fides. 
OCTA NGULAR. adj. [oo and angulus, 
Latin. } Having eight angles. Dif. 
OcTANGULARNESS. n, f. [from oaan- 
gular.) The qaality of having eight 
angles. k Dif. 
Octant. Lads: Inaftrology, is, when 
Oct se. J aplanerisin fuch’ an! af- 
pect or pofition: with refpet to another, 
that their places are only diftant an 
eighth part of a circle or forty-five de- 
grees. Dif. 
Octave. mh fo [ofave, Fre ofavus, 
Larin.] 


1. ‘The eighth day after fome peculiar 


feftival. ) 
2. [In mofick.]. An eighth nan interval of 
eight founds. 
3- Light days together after a feftival, 
Ainfworth. 
OCT4'VO.,{Lat.] A book is {aid to 
be in eave when a fheet is folded into 
eight leaves. Dig. 
‘They accompany the fecond edition-of the ori- 
ginal experiments, which were printed fist in Eng- 
lifh Ín cé?avo. Boyle. 
OCTE'NNIAL. adj af from offennium, Lat.] 
1. Happening every eighth year. 
2. Latting eight-years. 


OCTOBER, n. f. [O@ober,+ Lat. . O2- 
bre, French.) Tne tenth’ month of 
the year, or the eighth numbered from 
March. 

Oftober is drawn in :a.garment- of yellow. and car- 
nation; upoo his head a ga:land: of oak Icaves; “in 
his 
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his right hand the fign foorpio, in his left.a baiket 
of ferviles. Prackam. 

Ocrog pricaL.adj. Having eight fides. 

Did. 

OcToGENARY. adj. [oogeni, Latin. ] 
Of eighty years of age. - 

O’cronary. adj. [ofonarius, Lat.) Be- 
longing to the numter eight. Dia. 

Octono’curar. adj. [oto and oculis. } 
Having eight eyes. . 

Moft animals are binocular; fpiders for the moft 
part.céfowocular, and fome fencculare”  Derbawt. 

Ocrope’TaLous. adj. [ily and-ailzary, 
Gr.] Having eight Hower leaves. Didi. 

O’cTostyLe. n. f. [iid and sia, Gr. ] 
In the ancient architecture, is the face 
of a building or ordonnance containing 
eight columns. Harris. 

O'CTUPLE. adj, ([ođuplus, Lat.) Eight 
fold. Diz. 

OCULAR. adj. [oculaire, French; from 
oculus, Lat.}, Depending on the eye; 
known by tie eye. 

Prove my love a whore, 
Re {ure of it: give me the ocular proof, 
Or thou hadft better have been born a dog. Sak. 
He that would not believe the menace of God 
at firk, it may be doubted whether before an vex- 
lar example he believed the curfe at firt. Brown. 

O'CuLARLY. adv. [from ocular.) To 
the obfervation of the eye. 

The fame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon 
Auftin. Brown. 

O’cuLate. adj. [ocnlatus, Lat.] Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye. 

O’cutist. a. f. (from oculus, Latin.] 
One who profeffes to cure diftempers 
of the eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take it off ; 
but he were a trange oculi who would pull out the 
‘es i < Bacon. 
J am no oculift, and if I fhould go to help one eye 
and put out the other, we fhould have an untoward 
bulinefs. L’Eftrange. 

O’CULUS żeli. [Latin.] 

The oculus beli of jewellers, probably of Pliny, 
Ss an accidenta) variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, circular delineztions, anda 
fpot in the middle, refembling the eye ; whence its 


name. Woodward. 
ODD. adj. [xdda, Swedih.] 


1. Not even; not divifible into equal 
num bers. 
This is the third time ; 1 hope 
Goed luck lies in odd numbers. Shakefpeare. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral divifion of man’by even and odd ; afcrib- 
ing the odd unto the right fide, and the even unto 
the left; andifo by parity or imparity of letters 


in men'snames, todetermine misfortunes. Browz. 


2. More than around number ; indefinite- 


ly exceeding any number fpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulfter, from the 
fifth year of Edward HII. until the eighth, do 
amount but to nine hundred and odd pounds. 

Davies on Ircland. 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 
was made, it was de{troyed in a deluge of water. 
Burnet’s Theory. 
The year, without regard to days, ends with an 
odd day and odd hours, odd minutes, and edd fe 
conds of minutes; fo that it cannot be meafured 
by any even number of days, hours, or minutes. 
Holder. 
3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; 
not like others; not to be numbered 
among any clafs. Ina fenfe of con- 
tempt or diflike. 
7 


Did.: 
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Her madacfs hath the cdi’ frame of fenfe, 
Such asdepecdency of thing on thing, 
As e'er | heard in madnefls. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white, 
To make up my delight, 
No ocd becoming grace’, 
Black eyes, or tittle know nöt what's in faces. 
Suckling. 
When I broke loofe from writers who have em- 
ployed their wit and parts in propagating of vice, 
I did not queftion but I should be treated aa an ocd 
kind of a tellow. Spectator. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
He made his lift’ning tcholars ftand, 
Their mouth ft:ll cover'd with their hand: 
Elfe, may be, fome odd thinking youth, 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 
Attend the mufick of the {pheres. Prior. 
This blue colour being made by nothing elfe than 
by reflection of aipecular fuperficies, tcems fo odd 
a phenomenon, and fo difficult to be explained bys 
the vulgar hypothefis of philofophers, thatJ could 
not but think it deferved to be taken notice of. 
m Neawten's Opricks. 
So proud I am‘no flave, 
So‘impudent Towi? myfelf no knave, 
So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. “) 


4. 


Pope. 
To sounterpoife this hero of the mode, 
Some?tor renown arefingular and odd ; 
What other men diflike is fure to pleafe 
Of all mankind thefe dear antipodes. Yeurg. 


4. Not noted; not taken into the com- 

mon account; unheeded. 
I left him cocling of the air with fighs, 

In an odd angle of the ifle. Shokefpeare's Tempeft. 
Therevare yet miffing fome tew odd lads that you 

remember not. Shakefpeare’s Temp ft. 

5+ Strange; unaccountable; tantattical. 

How ftrange or edd foe'er I bear myfelf, 

As J, perchance, hereafter fhall think meet,- 

To put an antick difpofition on. Shaki/p. Hamler. 
It is an cdd way of uniting parties to deprive a 

majority of part of their ancient right, by confer- 

ring 1¢ on a faction, who had never any right at all. 

Swift. 

Patients have fometimes coveted cdd things which 

have relicved them ; as falt and vinegar. Aréuthnot. 
With fuch cdd maxims to thy fiocks retreat, 

Nor furnith mirth for minifters of ftate.  Younz. 

6. Uncommon; particular. 

The cd man to perform all three perfcétly is, 
Joannes Sturmins. Aycham's Schcelmafler. 
7. Unlucky. 
The trut Othello puts him in, 
On fome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will thake this ifland. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

8. Unlikely in appearance ; improper. 

Mr. Locke's Effay would be a very od book for 
aman to make himfelf-matter of, who would get a 
reputatian by critical writings. Addifon’s Spectator. 

ODDLY. adv. [from odd. ‘This word 
and oddne/s, fhould, I think, be writ- 
ten with one d; but the writers almoft 
all combine again it. ] 

1. Not evenly. - 

2. Strangely; particularly ; irregularly : 
unaccountably ; uncouthly ; contrarily 
to cuftom. , 

How cdd/y will it found, that I 
‘Mutt atk’my child forgivenefs. Shakefp. Temp. 
One maz: is preffed with poverty, and looks 
fomewhat odd/y upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 
The dreams of flecping men are made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly 
put together. Locke. 
This child yas near being excluded out of: the 
fpecics of man barely by his fhape. Jt is certain a 
figure a little more cdd/y turned had caft him, and 
he had been executed. Locke. 
The real effence of fubMances we know not; and 
therefore. are fo undetermined in our nominal 
eJeaces, which we make, ourfelvesy that if f{everal 
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men were to be afked concerning fume oddiy~fhaped 
fetus, whether it were a man or no? one ovid 
mect with different anfwers. y dasches 
Her aukward love indeed was cdi/y fated 5 9» 
She and herPelly were too near related. Priors 
f.s waiters in the clare obicure, : rn” 
With various lighe your eyes allure 3 . 
A flaming yellow heie they fpread;. ` 
>raw off in blue, os charge in red ; 
Yet from thefe colours oddly mix d, À 
Your fight upon the whole is fix'd. Price 
They had feen a great black fubitance lying oA 
the ground very oddly thaped. 
Foffils'are very oddly and -elegantty fhaped,' ac- 
cording to the modification of their conitituenvfalts, 
or the cavities they are formed in. 


O‘ooness. 2. f. [from oddi] oo) Jwi 

1. The ftate of being not even. LOSE 

2. Strangenefs; particularity ; uncouth- 
nefs ; irregularity. hy 


TA 


Coveting fo recommend himfelf to pofterity, . 


Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiftorians, to 
remember his confulfhip: and obferve the oddnefs 
of othe event;-all their hiftories are loft, and the 
vanity of his requet ftands recorded in his own 
writings. Dry dere 
A knave is apprehenfive of being difcovercd ; 
and this habitual concern puts an oddnefs into his 
looks. Coliere 
My wife fell into a violent diforder, and 1 4vas 

a little difcompofed at the odidm-fs of the accident.» 
Swift 


Opps. 2. f. [from odd. } A ak: 
1. Inequality ; excefs of either compared _ 


with the other. 
Between thefe two cafes there are great odd:. 
> Hooker. 
The.cafe is yet not like, but there appeareth © 
great odds between them. Spenfer of Irchande " 
I will lay the ods that-ere this year expire, 
We hear our civil {words and native fire, — x 
As tar as France. Shakeipeare’s Hey 1V. 
I ghieny who enjoy 
So far the nappier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by fo much odds. Milton's Par. Lofte 
Shall! i give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me? or rather not; ‘ 
But keep the cdds of knowledge in my pow’r 
Without co-partner?' Milsons Paradifc Lofts 
Cromwel, with adds of number and of fate, ; 
Remov'd this bulwa:k of the church and ftate. 
Wallere 
All thefe thus unequally furnifhed with tuth 
and advanced in knowledge, 1 fuppofe of al 
natural parts; all the odds between them has te 
the different fcope that has been given to their un- 
derftandinzs to range ime Ug "Lecke. 
Judging is balancing an account, and determin- 
ing on which fide the odds lie. Lickee 
. More than an even wager ; more likely 
than the contrary.. l 
Since every man by nature is very prone to think 
the beft of himfelf, and of his own condition; it 
is odds but he will find a threwdtemptation. Sturbe 
The prefbyterian party endcavoured one day to 
introduce a debate about repealing the te(ft claufe, 
when there appeared at leaft four to one odds againft 
them. Swwifte 
Some bifhop beftows upon them fome incon- 
fiderable benefice, when ‘tis edds they are already 
encumbered with a numerous family. Swift's Mifce 
3. Advantage; fuperiority« 
And tho’ the fword, fome underftood, 
In force had much the odds of “wood, ¢ 
Twas nothing fo; both fides were balanc’d 
So equal, nonc knew which was valiant’ft. 4 
Herd ibrase 
4. Quarrel; debate; difpute. s) 
I can’t fpeak te 
Any beginning to this peevith adds., SkakeOtbello. 
What is the night? à 
Almoft at odds with the morning, which is whiche 
‘Shakefpeare. 
“ He 
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» Bentley. ` 
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, He flathes into one grof: crime or other, 


- That fets us all at odds. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
"> The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
_ Were ftill'at odds, being but thee ; 
“Until the gocfe came out of door, 


* Andftaid the adds by adding foure  Shuke/fcare. 
* Gods of whatfoe’er degree, ` 
Refume not what themfelvaphave given, 


Or any brother God in heav'n ; 

Which keeys the peace among the Gods, 

Or they muft always be at odas.° Swift's Mijcell. 

Ove. 2. /. [3x]. A poem written to be 

- ® 4 . 

*„ fung to.mufick ; a lyrick poem. The 

ode is either of the greater or lefs kind. 
The lefs is characterifed by fweetnefs 


- and eafe ; the nae Pe by fublimity, 


rapture, and quicknefs of tranfition. 
A man haunts the foret that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs 
- cades upon hawthorns aad elegies on brambles, all 
1 forfooth deifying the name of Rofalind. «Shake/p. 
Orun, prevent them with thy humble cde, 


And lay it lowly at his bieffed feet. Milton. 
What work among you fcholar Gods ! 
‘Phebus muft write him am‘rous cdes ; 
„And thou, poor coufin, muft compofe 
His leiters in fubmiflive prole. Prior. 


Opiate. adj. (from od.] Hateful. 
“~ ae ~~ 2 Dif. 
O’DIOUS. adj. [cdieux, Fr. odiofus, Lat. ] 
a. Hateful; deteitable ; abominable. 
For ever all goodnefs will be moft charming ; for 
ever-all wickednefs will be moft cdicus. ` «Spratt. 
latred is the paflion of de‘ence, and there'is a 
kind of hoitility included invits very effence. But 
then, if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was fearce any thing odious, it would 
i have ated within che compafs of its proper object. 
- pet cee coo wT a South. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude. ‘he J.atian prince» , 
~ Expel from Italy that odious name. Dryden. 
‘ She-breathes the o:/iews tume s 
» Of naufeous Reams, and poifons all the room. 
Granville. 
2. Expofed to hate. $ 
Another means for railing money,. was, by in- 
quiring after cffences of officers in great place, 
_ who as by unjuft dealing they became moft edi:us, 
fo by juftice in their punifhments the prince ac 
_giguired both love and applaufe. Heyward. 
He had rendered hiasfeif cdious to the parlia- 
ment. l '“Clarcrden. 
3. Caufing hate; invidious. 
i The feventh from tnez, 
The orly righteous in a world perverfe, 
And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With’ foes, for daring fingle to be juft, 
And utter odiows truth, that God would come 
To judge*them wich his faints. Nilton i Pars Loft. 
4: A word expreflive of difguft: ulied- by 
women. 
‘Green fields, and fhady groves, and cryftal 
Wi 9 e)eforings; i | 
Ard larks, and nightingales, are odious things ; 
Buttmake, and duit, and noile, and crowds de- 
i light. . Yeung. 
O'vious:y. adv. [from odicus.] 
1. Hatefully ; abominably. 
Had thy love, itill sd cu/ly pretended, 
Been as it ough:, incerc, it would have taught thee 
Far other reas ningo. Milan's Aginfles. 
2. Invidiaufly ; fo as to cauie hate. 
Arbitrary power no fober man can fear, either 
fomne king's difpofition or his practice ; or even, 
where you would cioujly lay it, from his mini- 
ters. Dryden. 
O’nious~ess. 2. /. [from odicus.] 
a. Hatefolnefs. 
Have a'trie fenfe of his fin, of its odisufnif:, and 
of its danger. Wake. 
2.. The flate of being hated. 
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OPIUM. `n. J. [Latin.] 


ODONTA'LGICK. adj. 
I] 


Or. 


ORS a 


There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentle- ș 
man of approved goodnefs, whovhad gotten nothing 
by his coufin’s power but danger from him, and 
odioufnefs for him. , ` Sidney. 
Invidioufnefs ; 

quality of provoking hate. 

The sdium aad offences which fome men's ri- 
gour or remiffnefs had contracted upon my govern- 
_ ment, Í wasyefolved to have expiated. King Charles. 
© She threw the cdium ‘of the fact on me, 
And publickly avow'd her love to you. Dryden. 
Projectors, and inventors of new taxes, being 
_ hateful to the people; feidym fail of bringing odium 
upon their mafter. Davenant. 
[cda» and. aayos. | 
Pertaining to the tooth-ach. 


O’DOoRATE: adj. [odoratus, Lat.) Scented, 


having’a ftrong fcent, whether fcetid or 
fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 
or vapour of the object cdorare. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


ODORIFERXOUS. adj. [odorifer, Lat.] 


Giving fcent; ufually {weet of {cent ; 
fragrant ; perfumed. 
A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more 
lively and odorifcrcus, {melling almoft like ‘a violet. 
Bacon. 
There ftood.in'this roome preffes that enclofed 
1» Robes cdsrifersuss Chapman. 
Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odorifercu’s wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
The baliny fpoils. t Milton's Paradife Lafl. 
Smelling bodies fend forth effluvias of teams, 
without fenfibly wafting. A grain of mufk will 
fend forth edoriferous particles for fcoresof- years, 
without its being fpent. Locke. 
ODORI FEROUSNESS, n. f. [from -odorife- 
rous:]  Sweetnef$ of {cent ; fragrance. 
O’vorovus. adj. [odorus, Lat.] Fragrant ; 
perfumed; {weet of fcent. 
Sucl» fragrant flowers do give moft odorous fmell, 
But her {weet odour did them all excel. + Sperfer. 
Their private roofs on od'rows timber borne, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. — Waller. 
We fmeii, becaufe parts of the odorous body touch 
the neives of our noftrils. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 
O’vour. n. f. (odor, Latin; odeur, Fr.) 
1. Scent, whether good er bad. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for-loaves 
of new bread, Which having opened and poured a 
little wine into them, he kepe himfeif alive with 
the odewr till a certain feat was pat. Bacon. 
Infufions in air, for fo we may call odours, have 
the fame diverfities with infufions in water; in 
that the feveral odours which ace in one flower or 
_ other body, iffue at feveral times, fome earlier, fome 
later. ; Bacon. 
They refer fapor unto falt, and cdcur unto ful- 
phur; they vary much concerning colour. Brown. 
Where filver riv'iets play taro’ fow’ry meads, 
And woodbines give their fwects, and limes their 
fhades, 
Black kennels abfent, edours fhe regrets, 
And ftops her nofe at beds of violets. Young. 
z.. Fragrance; perfume ; {weet fcent. . 
Me feem’d I finelt a garden of {weet flowers, 
That dainty cd»urs from them threw around, 
For'damfels fit to deck thcir lovers’ buw'rs. Sperfer. 
By her interceflion with the king the would lay 
a molt feafonable and pəpular obligation upon the 
whole nation, and leave a pleaiant odtur of her 
‘grace and favour to the people behind her. 
Clarendon. 
The Levites burned the holy ircenfe in fuch 
quantities as refrefhed the whole mu'titude with its 
edours, and filled all the region about then with 
pevtume. Addifin. 
s lhis combination of vowels Goes 
not properly belong to our language, f 
nor is ever found but in. words derived 


from the Gre.k, ‘and not yet who!ly | 


"O F 


conformed to our manner of writing : 
ce has in fuch words the found of E. 
OeconoMicks. 2. fe [sixoropixds 3 æcono- 
mique, French, from oeconomy. Both it 
and its derivatives are under economy. | 
Management of houfehold affairs. 

A prince’s leaving his bufinefs wholly to his mi- 
nifters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, as 2 
mafter’s committing all to his: fervant, is in ce:o- 
nomickse L'Eftranges 

OECUME NICAL. adj. [vixeurnxd:, from 
cixspevne] General; refpecting the 
whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was, not received as an oeu- 
menical council.in any of the eaftern patriarchates, 
excepting only that of Cunftantinople. Stilling flecte 

We muft not make a computation of the Catho - 
lick church from:that part of it which was within 
the compafs of the Roman empire, though called 
occumenical... ; »Lefl-ye 

Oepe ma. n. f. [Xnyua, from Ne, to 
{well.} A tumour. It is now and 
commonly by furgeons confined to a 
white, foft, infenfible tumour, proceed- 
ing from cold and aqueous humours, 
fuch as happen to hydropick conftitu- 
tions. UIC e 

OzrpemMa Tick. } adj.[fromoedema. | Per- 

O£EDE MATOUS. J taining to an oedema. 

It is primarily: generated out of ‘the effuGion of 
melancholick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous. or ocdematick tus 
mour. $ Harvey. 

The great, difcharge of matter and the extremity 
of .pain, waited her, oedematus, {wellings arofe in 
her legs, and, fhe languifhed and died. | Wif man. 

Ogs Lian. n.f. [from oeil, Fr.) Glance ; 

“winks token of the eye. 

She’ gave cei/iads and moft {peaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shakefpeare's King leata 

O’eR. contratted from over.’ See Over. 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well 
With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O’er-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. 
Addijor 
Orsorna‘cus.i. f, [from 23; wicker, 
' from fomo, fimilitude in the flruiure of 
this part to.the .contexture of hat; 
and Qayw to eat.) The gullet; a long, 
large, and round’canal, that defcends 
from the mouth, lying all along be- 
tween the windpipe and the joints of 
the neck and back, to, the fitth joint 
of the back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and. gives way to the de- 
fcending artery; and both run*by one 
another, till at the ninth the oc/orhagus 
turns again to the left, pierces the mid- 
Tiff, ant is continued to the left orifice 
of the tomach. l Quincy. 

Wounds penetrating the ofsphagus and. afpera 
arteria, require to be ftitched clofe, efpecially thofe 
of the ocfophagus, where the. fuftenance and faliva 
fo continually preffeth into ite oA iceman’ s Surgerye 

Or. prep. [0f, Saxon. } 

1. Itis put before the fubftantive thar fol- 
lows another in conftrution ; ‘as, of 
thefe fart were flain; that is, part of 
thefe. 

] cannot. infantly raife up the grofs 
OF full three thoufand ducats. Shake/peare. 

_ He to his natural endowments of a large inven- 
tom, atipe judgment, and a ftrong’ memory, has 
Juined the knowledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 

All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and 

the moft acheitical perfon in the worid, when for- 
{ken 
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faxen of ail hopes of any othes: relief, is forced to 
acknowledge him. Tillotfor. 
The rouling of the mind with fome degrees of 
vigour, does fet it free from thofe idle companions. 
Locke. 

The value of land is raifed only byra greater 
plenty of money. Locke. 
They will receive it-at lat with an ample accu- 
mulation of intereft. Smallridge. 
2. It is put.among {uperlative adjectives. 
The moft renowned of all are thofe to whom the 
name is given Philippine. Abbot. 
We profefs to be animated with the belt hopes of 
eny men in the world, Tislocfon. 
At midnight, the moft difmal and unfeafonable 
time of ali other, all thofe virgins arofe and trim- 
med their lamp:- Tillstfon. 
We are not to deferibe our thepherds as fep- 
herds at this day really: are, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, when the beit of men 


followed the employment. Pipe. 

Peace, of all worldly bicHings, is the moft va- 

luable. Small. 
3. From. 


The captain of the Helots, with a blow whofe 
violence grew of fury, not of ftrength, or of ftrength 
procecding of fury, ftruck Palladius upon the fide 
of the head. Sidney. 

One that I brought up of a puppy, one that 
1 fav'd from drowning. Shakelpeare. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifh- 
man, and fwere he would pay him again when he 
was able. Shatefpeare. 

It was called Corcyra, ef Corcyra the daughter 
of Æ fopus. Sandys’s Travels. 

4. Concerning ; relating to. 
The. quarrel is now of fame and tribute, 
Of of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben Fonfon. 

This cannot be underftood of the firit difpofi- 

tion of the waters, as they were before the flood. 
Burnét. 
» Allshave this fenfe of war. Smallridge. 
5- Gut of. 
- Yet of this little herhad fome to fpare; 
To feed the famith'd and to clothe the bare. Dryd. 
Look once again, and for thy hufband loit, 
Lo ail that’s left cf him, thy buiband's ghoft. 


Dryden. 

6. Among. 
Hc is the only perfon of all others for an- epic 
oem. Dryden. 


Of all our heroes thou canft boaft alone, 
That Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. 
Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my 
own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
error. Swifti. 
9. By. This fenfe was once very frequent, 


but is not now in ufe. 
She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd 
Of every bearer. Sbakefpeare. 
Like heav'n in all, like earth in this alone, 
That tho' great ftates by her fupport do ftand, 
Yet the herfelf fupported is Ye 
But by the finger of the Almighty’s hand. Davies. 
J was friendly entertained of the Englifh conful. 
Sandys. 
J.eft a more honourable man than thofe de bid- 
den of him. Neljon's Fifivais. 
9. According to. 
The fenate 
And people of Rome, of their accuitom’d greatnefs, 
Will hharply and fevetely vindicate 
Not only any fa&, but any practice 
*Qainit the ftate. Ben Fonfon’s Catiline. 
They do of right belong to you, being moit of 
them firit preached amongft you. Tillotjon. 
‘Tancred, whofe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
Of cuftom, when his {tate affairs were done, 
/ Would pais his pleaGog hours with her alone. 
Dryden. 


OF 


9. Noting power, ability, choice, or fpon- 
taneity. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; 
as wild thyme. Bacon's Narural Hiftory. 
Of himfelf man is confefledly unequal to his 


duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaffes would crack of themfelves. 
Bayle. 


Of himfelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end ; 
On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Dryden. 
The thirfty cattle, of themfelves abftain’d 
From water, and their grafly fare difdain'd. Dryden. 
To affert_ mankind to have been of himfelr, and 
without a caufe, hath this invincible obje@ion 
againft it, that we plainly fec every man to be from 
another. — ` Tillotfen. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no bodies, can either move of 
themfelves, or of themfelves alter the direction of 
their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people, aa foon as they fall into any acts 
of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three 
powers. Swift. 
Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf; 
For hic ne'er cou'd have fill’d it fo well of himélf. 
Swift. 
10. Noting properties, qualities, or con- 
dition. 
He wisa man of a decayed fortune, and of no 
good education. A Clarendon. 
The colour of a body may be changed by'a liquor 
which of iticlf is of no colour, provided it be faline. 
Bogle. 
The freth eglantine exhal’d a breath, 4 
Whole odours were of pow'r to raife from death. 
Dryden. 
A man may fufpend the act of his choice from 


till he has examined whether it be really of a na- 
ture, in itfelf and confequences, tomake him happy 
Ör NO. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed, when remaining of 

the fame fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke. 
11. Noting extraction. 

Lunsford was a man of an ancicnt family in 
Suffex. Clarendon. 

Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in De- 
vonthire, that tor@many ages had madc a handfome 
figure'in their countrys Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnith me. Sbakefpeare's Merchan: of Venice. 

Pray that in towns and*temples of our own, 
The name of great Anchifes may be known. Dryd. 

13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned 
with cryftal, fave that the fore-end had pannels of 
faphires fet in borders of gold, and the hinder end 
the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. Bacon. 

The common materials which the ancients made 
their thips of, were the wild ath, the evergreen oak, 
the beech, and the alder. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice I undertook this 
werk. Dryden. 

Our fov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means te fpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifics his firit fevere decree. Dryden. 
15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 
As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
: left of his own framing, one which might remain 
as a part of the church liturgy, and ferve as a pat- 
tern whereby to frame all other prayers with effi- 
cacy, yet without fuperfluity of words. Hooker. 


16. Noting fomeching that has fome parti- 
cular quality. 


Mother, fays the thru, never had any fuch a 
friend as I have of this {wallow. No, tays he, 


being determined for or againtt the thing propofed, ’ 


OFF 


nor ever mother fuch a fool as J havelef'thts’ feme 
thruth. n L’Eftrarge. 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. 

If any man minifter, let him duit a3 of the abi- 
lity which God giveth. 1 Peter, iV. Ihe 

18. Noting preference, or poftponence. 

Your highnefs fhall repofe you at the Tower. 
—I do not like the Tower of any place. Shukefp. 

19. Noting change of one {tate to another, 

O miferable of happy his this the end 
Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bleffed ? © Milton's Paradife Left. 

20. Noting cafualty. ; 

Good nature, by which J mean beneficence and 
candour, is the product of right reafon; which of 
neceffity will give allowance to the failures of others, 
by confidering that there is aothing perfcét in man- 

_ kind. Dryden 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there cf anshundred, even amongft 
{cholars themfelves. Locke. 

22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an 
affair of the cabinet; and the neglect of this fuc- 
cefs may be of the moft fatal confequence to a na- 
tion. Swift 

23. It is put before an indefinite exprefion 
of time: as, of late, in late times; of 
old, in old time: 

Of kte, divers learned men have adopted the 
three hypoftatical princip'es. Boyle on Calcurse 

In days of old thereiliv`d, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Thefeue was his name. Dryd. 

Orr. adv. [af, Dutch.} 

1. Of this adverb the chief ufe is to con- 
join it with verbs; as, to come off; to 
Sy off ; to take off; which are found un- 
der the verbs. 

2. It is generally oppofed to ow: as, to lay 
on ; to take of. In this cafe it fignifies, 
difunion ; feparation ; breach of conti- 
nuity. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have 
my cap tban my heart, I will practise the infinuat- 
ing nod, and be cf to them moft counterfeitly. 

Shakelpeare’s Coriolarus. 

Where are you, Sir John? come, eff with your 


boots. Shakefpedre. 
Sce 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off. Dryden 


A piece of filver coined fora filling, that has 
half the filver clipped of, is no more a fhilling than 
a piece of wood, which was once a fealed yard, is 
fill a yard, when one half of it is broke off. Locke. 

3. lt fignifies diftance. 

Welt of this forct, {carcely ofa mile, 

In goodly form comesion the enemy. Skhakefprert. 

About thirty paces ¢ff were placed harquebutiers. 

Kxclles. 
4. In painting or ftatuary it fgnifies pro- 
jection or relief. 
*Tis 2 good picce ; 
This comes off well and excellent. Shakepeare. 
g. It fignifies evanefcence ; abfence or de- 
parture. 

Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it 
happens, upon this or that occafione L'Effrange. 

6. lt fignifies any kind of difappointment ; 
defeat ; interruption ; adverfe divifion : 
as, the affair is off; the match is off. 

7. On the oppofite fide of a quettion. 

The queftions no way touch upon pureanifm, 
cither off or on. Sanderfon. 

8. From; not toward. 

Philoclea, whofe deiight of hearing and feeing 
was before a {tay from interrupting her, gave her- 
felf to be feen unto her with fuch a lightening of 

4 beauty 
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memories j for I loved them living, and reverence 
| them dead. Dryden. 
| 4. Difpleafure giv en’;’ caufe of diig uit; 
feandal, i shoal i 
Givin ence in any thing, t pai e mini ry 
Se not b eee Dong Cir. vie 3. 
[S \ He remember-2 the tAfiry of” KS children of 
i Bean, who had be en a foars and an offence anto the 
people. 1 Mac. ive 
The pleafures c of the dush are greater than thofe 
of the other fentes; asin’ Warming ppon colds or 
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» th Id look 
or Kee Heaton ae Ey 


s not ftudied. g soi. 
al farts of fancy o off ban look well enough. 
1 at nee A igde Efirasge. 
In common. taky hgnihes 
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„touch'are greater than’ the offences of other fenfes, 
‘fo likewife dre*the pleafures. Baton. 


"By ‘great’and fcandalous ‘offnecr,' By incorrigible 


church. ~" 

5. ‘Anger; difpleafure conceived. 
€ Earneft in ‘every prefent humour, and making 
himfelf brave in his-liking, he was content to give 
them. juft caule off offence when they. had power to 
make jult revenge. ay Sidney: 

6. Attack; dét of the affailant. — 

Courtefy, that fcemed incorporated.in his heart, 
would not be periuaded to offer any offence, but 

{. “only to ftand upon the bett defenfive guard. Sidney. 

Saab, | f have equal fkill'in‘all the weapons of offence. 

se Rickardfon. 

| Orre NCEFUL. adj. [offence and full.] 


savy RP a feeling’ apain'the fame pain; and. Injurious ;- giving dupicalure. 
finding it grow violent J burne ity and felt'ño more It feems your mof Bencefi a ‘a 
fter the third time; "was never <ff my legs, nor! Ww. as,mutually.committe te akefpeare. 
dies my chamber aday.? | DAO Tempie: {J OFRE NCELESS. adj. [from offence. } Un- 
e Diltant from. Mis ~i offending ; innocent. 
© Cero Tufciilum was ata place’called’ Grotto’ You are but now:caft in his»mood, a punith- 
Ferrate, about two miles cfthis town, though moit | © ment more in; policy ‘than in»malice 5 even fo as 
© of the modern writereshave Gxed it to Frefcati. one would beat his offercele/s dog to affright an im- 
til Addifen o on Italy. ~ perlous lion. Shakcfpeare's Orbello. 
OFFAL nef. J (eff fall, fays. Skinner, that To Orre ND, v. a. [offendo, Latin:] 
which falls from the table : au a t. To make angry ; to difpleafe. 
from ofa, Latin. ] i If much you note him 


M You Qall offend him, and extend his paffion : 
Waite meat; that which. is not eaten, » Feed, and regard him not. Shakefpeare's Macbeb. 
at t the table. 


Three fortsof men my foul hath, and | am 
| Heret out the offals of his meat to intereft, and 


y greatly offended at their life. eet, IXV. 2. 
“kent a ipitter of laghi debtors, in his yy oy The emperor himfelf came running to the place 
roulone. 


in his armour, feverely reproving them of cowardice 
who Nad forfaken the place, and grievoully efferded 
with them who had kept fuch negligent watch. 
Knilles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
oo. Grofe fins are“plainiv feen, and eafily avoided 
* by perions that profefs religion. “But the indifcrtet 
and dangerous ufe of innocent and lawrul things, 
as itidoes pot hock and offend our confciences, fa 
it is difficult to make people at all fenfible of the 
i danger of it. Law. 
z+- To aflail; to attack. 

“He was fain to defend himfelf,.and Wwithal fo ta 
“oferd him, that by an unlucky blow the poor Phi- 
loxenus fell’dead at his feet. © Sidney. 

3. To tranfgrefs; to violate. 


- Tehei arrow and bow. : Aii Pearfon. 


Š aa as Cn Having sd Or bad 


Ww. 


. OF, whether, alone-or in N y R Be 


abi fants s, either» literally or figuratively, 
n meani étion , ablence,. privation, or dif- 
tance. 


i Orerinterjei An ‘expreflion of abhor- 
rence, or’command to depart. `` 
a "OF, or T Ay for ever from ey fight. 
Orr. les ee : 
1. 


2, “Castel: (oare Acih: 
T fhould have fatted all the region kites 
“With this flave” pal. « Sbukefprare's Hamlet. 
h3 » and gorg'd, nich burft 
"With fuck‘d and g tred offal. Milven’s Par. I Lf. 
3. Retufe; that; which i is pioro aiwaytas 
of nô value. i 
» To have right to deal in. things facred, was ac- 
counted an argument ofa noble and illuftvious de- 
~fcent; God would not accepe the offal of other 
* profeflions. E Salba 
If aman Bemdan his lot, ` S 
Thathafterdeath bis mouldring limbs, thal! rot, 
A fecret fing remains within his mind ; 


Nr he’ foolis to his own saft tffals kind... Dryden. Many fear 
ee l hey commonly fat hogs with offal corns. More to offend the law. Ballad. 
aa Mortimer. | 4.. Toinjore. e 


Aeth; ing of no efteem. 


mall hir is Rome? what rubbifh and what 


` offi A a" Sbukelpeare, 
SOPFE’ RCE n. J (erte T: French ; Palen 
from ofendo, Latin. 

ù 1. Crime i, aft. of RES 
= s Thither.w with fpeed their hafty courfe they piyd; 
here Chr jit the Lord for our femes dy'd. Fairfax. 
m nan ae Roln that, whicivafter fame few hagrs 
without offences Shakefpi Herry IV. 

ge tranigrediion. eh wes 
ò If) by the law of 1 nature, every man hath, not a 
i uoh erges ain hit J. fee not how"f 

x Ti wA e e: Age cites cao punifh san 

ien oft, anothcr country, Lo he. 
¥ 3 eft Sy given my, opinian ag againit the authoritycof $e 
ine. abut d hope without offence to their 


a) 


Cheaply you fing and punish: crimes with eale, 
Not as th’ offended, but the offenders picafe. Dryd. 
To, OFFEND. vi n. 


1. To be criminal ; to! tranfprefs she law. 
This»many that of earthiyimatters-maketh graven 
imugess:knoweth bimiels t fe vabaveball’ others. 
r Wid. xi vib. 
~Whofoever. fha}] akcep) one iiaii law, and yet 
find i in one point, he is, gaijry uf.ally Famesy i it. 
“Fhe bifliops therefore or the cherch ot England 
did noways.cfferd by receiving fromthe Roman | 
church intoJour divine. fervice, fuch msteria!s, cir- 


good. = 
2. To caufe anger, ` 
= “Thi! ofent, either fo detain or give it. Srat. 
To: commit tranfgrefion : with againft. 
Our flauguage is extremely» imperfect, and in 


me 


refrigeration updn heat: ‘for! as the ‘pains of the, 


Finiftisinetoure, we may incur’ the cenfure of the] 
“” 


cumitances’ or ceremonies “as were religious and f 
Whites} 
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many inftances it offends againft every part of gram- 
mir. "> Savift. 

Orrenper. nf [from To offend } 

1, A criminal; one who has committed 
a crime; a tranfgreffor ; a guilty per- 
fon. 

All that watch for iniquity are cut “off, that 
make a man an*offender for a word. Tia. xxix. 21. 

“Every actual ‘tin, befidés the three formér, muft 
be confidered with a fourth thing; to'wit, a.certain 
‘cftains corvbloty ory it eeimprints and co SAN in the 

twoffender. Perkins. 
t PSo likea fly: the! ptor + offender dies 5 
But a ao walp, the rich efcapes and flies. 

Derbam. 

How hall I lofe the fin, yet keep the fentfec, 

And love th’ offender, yet deteft th’ oftence® Pope. 

Phe confciencevof the offexder fhall be fharper 

eethan‘an ‘avenger’sdwords Clariffa. 

He'that;'without a neceffary caufe; abfents him- 
felf trom»publick prayers, cuts*himfelfioff from the 
church swhich hath alwayssbeen thought fo unbappy 
‘a thing, that it is the greateft punishment the go- 
vernors of the shtick can lay upon the wortt offender. 

Duty of Man. 

2. One.who has doka an injury. 

.All vengeante comes too fhort, ` ` 
Which can purfue th’ offendir. Shakefpeare. 

OFFENDRESS. E A ofender.) + A 
woman that offends: 

Virginity murthers itfelf, and. fhould be baried 
in highways out of all fanetified limit, as a defpe- 
rate offendrefs againft nature. Sbake/peare. 

ORFE NSIVE. adj. [ofenfif, French; from 
offenfus, Latin. | 

1. Caufing anger ; difpleafing ; ; difguft- 
i 

ince no man can do ill with a good confcience, 
the confolation“ which we! herein feem to find is 
but ameer deceitful’pleafing of ourfelves in error, 
which muft needs turn to our greater grief, if 

“thatiwhich we do to pleafe God ‘moft, be for the 

manifold defects thereof offenfve unto him.” Hooker. 

It fhall fuffice; to touch fuch cuftoms of the 
Irith as feem pe ive and repugnant to’ good go- 

- vernment. tA Spenfire 

2.| Caufing pain; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but ofen- 

Jive to the tomach, Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

The fun, wassin, Casices, insthey hovtuft time of 
the aint and the heat was very offer/iwestoumic. 

Brown's Travels. 

Some particular acrimony inthe ttomach fome- 
times makes it offenfive, and which cuftom at laft 
will overcome: |» . Arbuthnot. 

3» Affailane p not defenfive. 

He recounted the benefits. and favours''that he 

y had done him, in provoking) !aymighty and opulent 

king by an offenfiaye war inhis quatre. Bacon. * 

We enquire concerning the advantages and dif- 
advantages betwixt tho military offenfve engines 
ufed among the ancients, and thofe of .thele latter 
ages. sid + Willins, 

. Their, avoiding, assnuch as pofille, * defen. 
five paity where pthe main ftrefs lies, and keeping 
themjclvea chiefly to the offenfive ; 3 perpetually ob. 

„jesting tothe Cath ick, {cheme,,inftcag of clearing 

„up the difficulties which clog their own. Waterlande 

Ore BÉNSIV BLY sada Hirono offenfive. | 

19 Mifchievor¢ y3 fnjurioully. n ot 

In the leat thing done offenficrly againft thelgood 
lof men, WHoforbenefie’we ought to feek for as our 

= own, we plainly fhewsthat we do, notyatknowledge 

God to be fuchias indeed heis. Hocker. 

(2. So as to’ caufe `uncafinefs ‘or difplea- 
fure. 

JA lady had her fight “difordered, fo that the 
images in her hailgings® did appear to"hér; if the 
room)..were: not extraordinarily darkened, embel- 
lifhed with feveral offenfively vivid colours. Boyles 

134 By wav of attack ; ; not defenfively. 

OFFENSIVENESS, 2. J. [ from: offen vee} 

Ff 1. injuriouf- 


: t.j 


OFF 


3. Injurioufoefs ; mifchief. 
2. Caufe of difguit. 

The mofcles ot the body, being preferved found 
and limber upon the bones, all. the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greateft erle an? 
without any offiafrencfs. Grew's Mifeum. 

Jo OFFER. v. a, [offero, Latin; ofrir, 
French. } 

1. To preient;, to exhibit any thing fo as 
that ıt may be taken or received. 

Some ideas forwardly ofer themfelves to all men’s 
underitandings ; fome fort of truths refult from 
any ideas, as foon aa the mind puts them into pro- 
potions. Locke. 

Servants placing happinefs in ftrong drink, make 
court to mY young matter, by offving him that 
which they love. Locke. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer 
themfelves to the flames at the death of their huf- 
bands. Collier. 

2. To facrifice ; to immolate ; to prefent 
as an act of worfhip: often with x, 
emppáücal, 

They offered unto the Lord of the fpoil which 
they had brought, feven hundred oxen» _ 2 Chron. 

Au holy priefthood to offer up {piritual facrifices. 

1 Pet. ii. 5» 

Whole herds of offér’d bulls about the fire, 

And briitled boars, and woolly theep, expire. Dryden. 

When a man is called upon toi offer up himfelt 
to his canfcience, and to refign to juitice and truth, 
he fhould be fo far from avoiding the lifts, that he 
fhould rather enter witb inclination, and thank God 
for the honour. Cailiers 

3. To bid, as a price.or reward. 

Nox, fhouldtt thou offer all thy little ftore, 

Will rich lolas yield, but offer more. Dryden. 
4. To attempt; to.commence. 

LyGimachus armed about tbree thoufand men, 

and began firft to offer violence... 2 Muac.,iv..40. 
ç. Ta propale. 

In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote {peculations, it stirs not one jot beyond thofe 
ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered for its 
contemplation. Locke. 

Our author offers no reafon. Locke. 

To OFFER. ‘v. n. 
1. Tobe prefent; to be at hand; to pre- 
fent itfelf. 

Th’ occafion offer, andthe youth complies. Dryd. 


2. To make an attempt. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee 
and contemn danger, where danger would offer to 
make any wrongful threatning wpon him. Sidney. 

We came clole to the thore, and offered to land. 

d Bacon. 

One offers, and in of ring makes a ftay ; 
Another forward fets, and doth no more. Daniel. 

I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
if they offered to fee my wife without my leave. 

Dryden. 


3. With at, to make an attempt. 
I will not efer at that Ivcanrot malter Bacon. 
1 bope they will take it well.that I fhould'oferiar 
a new things and could forbear prefuming to meddle 
where any of the learned pens have ever touched 
befure. Greunt. 


Write down and make figns to him to pronounce | 
them, and guide him by thewing him by the mo- f 


tion of your own lips to offer at one of thofe let- 
ters ; which being the eafieft, he will fumble up- 
on onc of them. Holder. 
_ The mafquerade fucceeded fo well with him, 
that he would be cfering at the fhepherd’s voice 
and call too. L' Eftrange. 
It contains the grounds of his doétrine, and 
effers at Somewhat towards the difproof of mine. 
Attirbury. 
Without fering at any other remedy, we haftily 
engaged in a was, which hath colt us fixty millions. 
; Swift. 


OFF 


O’rrer. 2. J. [ofre, French, from the 
verb. } 
1. Propofal of advantage to another. 
Some nymphs there are, too confcious of their 
face; 
Thefe fwell their profpects, and exalt their pride, 
When cffers are difdain'd, and love deny'd. . Pope. 
2. Firit advance. 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love.— 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo: 
Thisjoffer comes trom mercy, not from tear. 


What would beg, Laertes, 
That thall not be my offer, not thy afking ? Shak. 
3. Propofal made. | 
l Th’ ofr: he doth make, 

. Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Dan. 
L enjoined all the ladies to tell’ the company, in 
cafe they had been‘in the fiege, aid haa the fame 
offer made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off 
with her, and have thought) most worth the faving. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
or folly, to quit and :enounce former tenets upon 
the ofer of an argument, which cannot imme- 
diately be aniwered. Locke. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 
then formaliy and folemaly challenged by the Ca- 
tholicks, to refer the matter in difpute to the con- 
curring judgment of the writers that lived before 
the controverfy began 5 but they declined the offer. 
Waterland. 

'4. Price bid ; aét of bidding a price. 

When ftock is high, they come between, 
Making by fecond hand their offers; 

‘Then cunningly retire unicen, 

_ With each a million in his coffers. 
5- Attempt; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be: unprofitable to 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of na- 
ture, and caufe motions by confent ; as in groaning, 
or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of every one to make tome 
elay, fome offer and attempt, fo as to thew that 
the heart is not idle or infenfible, but chat it is full 
and. pig, and knows itfeif to be fo, though it wants 
ftrength to bring torth. Sourbis Sermons. 

One fees in it a kind of offer, at. modern ,archi- 
te€ture, but at the fame time that the architeét has 
fhown his diflike of the Gothic manner, one may 


Swift. 


the true way» Addifonon Italy. 
6. Something given by way of acknow- 
ledgment. 

Fair ftreams that do vouchfafe in your clearnefs 
to rcprefent unto me my blubbered. face, Jet the 
tribute offer of my tears procure your ftay awhile 
with me, that I may begin yet at laft to find fome- 
thing that pities me. Sidney. 

O’FFERER. n.f. [from offer. ] 
1. One who makes an otter. 
Bold offerers 
Of fuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chapman. 
2.. One who facrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
fhip. 

If the mind of the offerer be good, this is the 
only thing God refpecteth. ~ Hooker. 

When he commanded Abraham to facrifice Ifaac, 
the place of the offering was not left undetermined, 
and-to the offcrer’s difcretian. Soush’s Sermons. 


O’rrertnc. 2 f. [from oftr.] A facri- 
fice ; any thing immolated, or offered 
in worfhip. 
Plucking the entrails of an effering forth, 
They could not find,a heart within the beaft. 
Shakefpeare. 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than tpotted livers in the facrifice.  Sbatefpeare: 
When thou fhalt make his foul an offering top.fin, 
he hall fee his (ced. Ifaiab, liliv 10. 


Stukelpeare., 


fee that they were not arrived: at: the knowledge of 


OF F 


The gloomy god ~ 
Stood mute with awe, to fce the golden'tod; \) pd 
Adtnir'd the deftin'd of ring to his quecs, 2i 
A venerable gift fo rarely feen. >” | Dryden. 
What nations now ito. Juns’s pow'r will pray, off 
Or ff ‘rings on my lighted altars lay? | Drydens 
Pi favour her, igni 
i That my awaken’d foul may -takeiheriflight, 
Renew`din all her itrength, and freh with life, -s 
An cffevirg fit for heaven.» Addifon's Catto 
Ihterior offerings to thy god ofevice = 7: >A 
Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and:dice. ©: Young. 
Orre rRrory. wif? [offertotre, Erench.] 
‘The act of offering.’ l 9 
He weat into St. Paulis charch, where he made 
offer tory of his ftandardsy and had orizons and Te 
Deum fung. boned Bacon. 
The adminiftration of the facvament he seduced 
to an imitation, though adiftant one. of primitive 
frequency, to once a month, and therewith ics ane 
ciently inieparableappendant, ‘the offertory. Fell. 
Orre RTURFO. fe [from ofer.] Offer; 
propolal of kindnefs. A word not in 
ufe. eP 
Thou haft prevented us with offerturesùof thy 
love, even when we were thine enemies. 
King Charles. 
O'FFICE, n». S. [ofice, French; oficium, 
Latin. | 
1. A publick charge or employment; ma- 
giltracy.. APRA. 
You: have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon'd office, and to wind: 
You: cif into a power tyrannical. Shake{pearee 
Mechoughe this taf, mine <fic-badge in court, 
Was. broke in. twain. Shake)peare's Henry VI. 
‘Vhe.infolence of office. Stake/pearte 
Is it the nagittrate's «fice, to hear caufes or fuits 
at Jaw, and:to decide them ? Kettleworthe 
2. Agency ; peculiar ufe: . 
All things that you fhould ufe to do me wrong, 
Deny their cfice. Sbakefpeare. 
In this experiment the feveral intervals of the 
teeth of the comb.do the office of fo many prifms, 
every, interval producing the phenomenon of one 
prifm. Newten’s Opticks. 
3. Bufinels ; particular employment. 
The fun was funk, and after him the ftar 
Qf Hefperus, whofe office is to. bring 
Twilight upon the earth. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 
Wolves and bears ; 
Cafting their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Skhakefpcare’s Winter's Talee 
Mrs. Ford, 1 fee you are obfequious in your love, 
and I profefs requital to a hair's breadth ; not only 
in the fimple office of love, but in all the accouftre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of ite; Shakep. » 
J would [could go, a good office between you. 
. y i+ Sbakijpeare) 
The wolf, taok occafion to do the fox a gvod 
cez, a L'EBrange. 
~ You who your pious cffises employ, a 
To fave the reliques of abundon'd Troy. Dryden. 
ç. Act of worthip. 
_ SU <Phis gate 
Inftruéts you how t’adere the heavens, and bows you 
To morning's holy offiee. Shake/peare’s Cymbelizee 
6. Formulary of devotions. 
Whofoever hath children and fervants, let him 
take care that they fay their prayers before they 
begin their work: the Lord's prayer, the ten'come 
mandments, and the creed, is'a very good office for 
them, if they are not fitted for more regular offices. 
: Taylore 
7. Rooms ina houfe appropriated to, par- 
ticular bufinefs. P 
What do we but draw anew the model = | 
In fewer offices P at'teait defitt A 
To build at all. » Shakefpeare’s HenryIV. 
Let offices ftand at diftance, with: fome low sgal- 
leries to pafs from them to the'palace itfelf. Patons 


l 8.: [Ofsina; 


$ 


OFF 
8. [Offcina, Latin.] Place where bufi- 
nefs is tranfacted. 
What mhall good old York fee there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnith'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ftones ? Shek:fprare. 
Empfon and Dudley, though they could not but 
. hear of thefe fcruples imtheyking’s confcience, yet 
as iftthe’king’s*foul and'his money were in feveral 
offices, that the one was ‘not to intermeddle with 
the other, went on with as great rage as ever. Bacon. 
sHe'had fet up’a ‘kind of office of addrefs; his ge- 
neral correfpondencies by letters. Fell. 
Jo O'rrice. v. a. [fromthe noun. ]» To 
perform; to difcharge; to do. 
. I will begone, altho" 
The air of Paradife did fan the houfe, 
And angels offc'd all. Shakelpeare. 


O’rFricer. 2. f. [oficier, French. } 
1. A mao.employed. by the publick. 
a "Tis an office af great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. ,  Shake/peare. 
Submit yəu to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
‘To fuffer lawful cenfure. Séakeipeare’s Corislanus. 
The next morning there came tous the fame ffi- 
cer that came to us at firit to conduct us to the 
ftranger’s houfe. Bacsn. 
If it fhould fall into the French hands, all the 
princes would return to be the feveral officers of his 
court. Temple. 
As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks him- 
felf up from all approaches. Ssuth's Sermons. 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious «ff- 
eerste A fuperior power takes away by violence 
from them, that which by violence they took away 
from others. L’Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed efficers to hear it, a fuit 
at law. in itfelf muft needs be innocent. Kertleqworth. 
2. A commander in the army 
If he did not nimbly ply the fpade, 
His Curly offcer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgcl on his tougher back. 
} fummon‘d all my «fiers in hafte; 
All came refolv'dto die in my defence. Dryden. 
The bad difpofition he made in landing his mcn, 
fhews him not only to be much inferior to Pom- 
pey asa tea officer, but to have had jittle or no 
fkill in that ciement. Arbutknot. 


3. One who has the power of apprehend- 


Dryden. 


ing criminals, or mao accountable to f 


the law. 
The thieves are poflet with fear 


So ftrongly, that they dare not meet each other; ' 


Each takes his fellow tor an officer. Sbake/peare. 
We charge you 


To go with us unto the officers. Shakefpcare. 


O’rricereD. adj. [from oficer] Com- 
marded ; fupplied with commanders. 

< What could we expe€ from an army officered by 
Irith papiits and outlaws? = Aifdifon"s Freeholder. 

OFF CIAL. adj. [oficial, Fr. from office. ] 

Conducive; appropriate, with regard 
to uic. 

In this’ animal are, the guts, the ftomach, and 
other parts. oficia/ unto mutrition, which, swere its 
aliment the exnpty teception of air, ther provifions 
had been fupertinous. : Brown. 

2. Pertaining to a publick charga 
The tribunes 
~Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 
‘That io th’ offcia/ marks inveited, you 
Anon do meet the fenatee Shukelpeure's Coriclicus. 


OFFICIAL. n. f. 


i re is that perfon to whom the cognizance.of 
caufes is committed by fuch as have ccclefiattical 


jurifdidtion. Ayl ffe. 
A poor man found a prient 'oversfamihansiwith 


his wife, a:id becaufe he (pake it abroad and could 

Not proveit, the prieft {ued shim beforethe bithop's 

oe) Comdev. 

Oprsciarty. n. fS. [oficialité, Fr. from 
it 


“efficial tor defamation. 


OFF 
oficial.) The charge or pof of an offi- 


cial. 
The office of an ofhcielty to an archdeacon. 
Ayliffe. 
To OFFICIATE. v. a. [from ofice.) ‘To 
give, in confequence of office. 

All her number’d ftars that fcem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenfible, for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and thcir fwift return 

l Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. 
Milton. 
To OFFICIATE. v. n. 
1. To difcharge an office, commonly in 
worfhip. 

No minitter officiating in the church, can with a 
good confcience omit any part of that which is 
commanded by, the aforefaid law. Sanderfun. 

Who of the bifhops or priefts that. oficiate at 
the altar, in the places of their fepulchres, ever faid 
we offer to thee Peter or Paul? Stilling flect. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly fall 
into «under this notion; which, confidering the 
umber of perfons officiating this way, mutt be wery 
prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

z.,‘lo perform an office for another. 

Orrici naL adj: [from oficina, a fhop.] 
Ufed in a fhop, or belonging to it: 
thus offcinal plants and drugs are thofe 


ufed in the fhops. 
OFFIV’CIOUS. adj. [oficieux, French; 


officiofus, Lat.) 
1. Kind ; doing good offices. 


Yet, not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 


Officious; but to thee, earth’s habitante Milton. 
2. Importunely forward. 
You are too officious 
In her behalf that fcorns.your fervices. Skake/p. 


At Taunton they, killed in fury an officious and 
eager commiffioner for the fubfidy. Bacon. 
Cato, perhaps : 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares. 
Would fain preferve a life of fo much value. Add. 
Orri’ciousty. adv. [from officious.] 
1. Importunately forward. 
The moft corrupt are mott obfequious grown, 
And thofe they {corn'd, officioufly they own. Dryd. 
l Flatt'ringcrowds-officisufly appear, 
Togive themfelves, not you, an happy year. Dryd. 
2. Kindly; with unafked kindnefs. 
Let thy goats officicu/ly be nurit, 


And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. 
Dryden. 


OrFirciouswess. 2. f. [from offcious. } 
1. Forwardnefs of civility, or refpect, or 
endeavour. Commonly in an ill fenfe. 

I thew my ¢fficioufrefs by an offering, though I 
betray my poverty by the meafuic. Scuth, 

2. Service, 

Ip whom is required understanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as ina lion, fervice and mi- 
nifterial cfhcisufnefs as in the ox, and expedition as 
in the eagle. Brown. 


O’rrinc. a. f. [from of.) ‘The aé of 
fteering to.a diltance icom the land. 
OFFSET. n. f. [of and /et.] Sprout; 

fhoot of a plant 
They are multiplicd not only hy the feed, but 
many alfo by che’ root, producing cffsets or creeping 
under ground. Ray. 
Some piants are raifed from, any part of the 
root, others by cffsers, and in others the branches 
| fet in the ground will take root. Locke. 
OrFscou ring. n. sf. [of and /cour.] 
Recrement; partrubbed away in clean- 
ing any thing. 
Thou-haft made’ us the cffsccuring and refufe 
| in the midftof the people. Lamentatiors, iii. 45. 


OF T 


‘Being accounted, as St. Paul fays, the very filtts 


of the world, and the officouring of ail things. 
; Ketrlevell. 


O’rrsprinc. ne fe [of and /pring. | 


1, Propagation; generation. , 
All things coveting to be like unto God in being 
ever, that which cannot hcreunto attain perfonally, 
doth feen: to continue itfelf by offspring and pro- 
pagation. Hecker. 
2. ‘he thing propagated or generated ; 
children; defcendants. 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curfe, by fin; 
This was a charge that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Davies. 
To the gods alone 
Our future ¢ffspring, and our wives are known. 
Dryden. 
His principal actor is the fon of a goddefs, not 
to mention the offspring of other deities. Addijore 
3. Produdtion cf any kind.— , 
Tho’ both fell before their hour, 
Time on their offspring hath no pow'r; 
Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blat, 
Nor death's dark vale their days o’ercaft. Denham. 
To OFFU’SCATE. wv. a. [offu/co, Latin; 
offujquer, French.] Todim; to cloud; 
to darken. 
Orrusca Tion. a. f. [from offu/cate.} 
The act of darkening. 
Ort. ady.[ore, Saxon.} Often; 
quently ; not rarely ; not feldom. 
ln labours more abundant, in {tripes above mea. 
fure, in prifons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
2-Corintbians, il. 23. 
It may be a true faith, for fo much as it is; itis 
one part of true faith, which is oft miftaken for the 
whole. Hammond, 
Favours to none, to all fhe fmiles extends, 
Oft the reje&ts, but never once offends. Pope. 
OFTEN. adv. [from ort, Saxon ; in the 
comparative, oftner; fuperlative, oft- 
neft.] _Oft; frequently; many times 3 
not feldom. 


fre-- 


The queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev'ry day the liv'd.  Shekefpeare’s Macbetb. 
Ufe a little wine for thy ftomach's fake, and 
thine often infirmities. 1 Timothy, Ve 23 

In journeying often, in perils in the wildernefs. 
2 Cor. ij. 26. 
A lufty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad 

and high, 

That often had betwitcht the fea gods with her eye. 
Drayton. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an authos, 
than as a:conful of Rome, and does not oftxer talk 
of the celebrated writers of our own country in 
former ages, than of any among thcir contempo- 
raries ? Addifon's Freeboldere 
Orrenti‘Mes. adu. [often and times. 
From the compofition of this word it is 
reafonable to believe, that of? was once 
an adjective, of which often was the 
plural; which feems retained in the 
phrafe thine often infirmities. See Or 
TEN.) Frequently; manv times; often. 
Js our faith in the bleffed Trinity a matter need- 
lefs, to be fo oftentimes mentioned and opened in 
the principal part of that. duty which we owe te 
God, our public prayer? Hooker. 
The difficulty was by what means they couldiever 
arrive to placesoftcntimes fo remote from the ocean. 
Wocdward. 
It is equally neceffary that there fhould be a fu- 
ture ftate, to vindicate the juftice of God, and 
falve the prefent irregularities of Providence, whe- 
ther the beft men be ofientimes only, or always the 
molt miferable. Astcrburye 
Ortrimes. adv. [oft and times.] Fre- 
quently ; often. 
Ffa Ofttimes 


0.1L) 


Ofttimes nothing profits more . 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag`d. Milice’s Paracife Lf. 
Ofttimes before 1 hither did refort, 
Charm‘d with the converfation of a man 
Who led a rural life. Dryden ard Lee. 
Ocee. 2 a. f. A fort of moulding in 
Oci've.§. .archite@ure, confifting of .a 
round and a hollow; almoft‘in the form 
ofan S, and is the fame with what Vi- 
truvius calls cima.. Cima.reverfa,, is an 
ogee, with the hollow downwards. Harris. 
Jo O'cLE: V. a. [oogh, an eye, Dutch. } 
To view with fide glances, as in fond- 
nefs ; or with a defign not to be heeded. 
From»their high (caffold witha trumpet cheek, 
And ogkrg ull their audience, then they fpeak. 
Dryden. 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why 
fhould it not be fet to goright ? Could:they talk of 
the differentafpedts and coniunctions of planets, they 
need not be at the pains to comment upon eglings 
and clandeftine ma:tiages. i Addifon. 
Whonais he oy’ing yonder? himfelf in his look- 
ing glafs. Arbuthnot. 
O’cter, a. f. [oogheler, Dutch.] A fly 
gazer ; one who views with fide glances. 
Upon the difufe of the neck-piece, the tribe of 
oglers ftared the fair fex in the neck rather than in 
the face. Aiddifon. 
Jack was a prodigious ogler ; he would ogle you 
the outfide, of his cye inward, aud the white up- 
ward. Arbuthnot. 
O'ciio. n. f. [from olla, Spanith.] A 
„dith made -by mingling different kinds 
of meat;\ 4 medley 3 a hotchpotch. ' 
Thefe general motives of, the common good; 1 
will not fo much as once offer up to your lordfhip, 
though’ they ‘have ftill the-upper end; yet, like 
great cglios, they rather make a fhew than provoke 
appetite. A "3 
Where ja there fech an oglio or medley of variaus 
opinions in, the world. again, as thofe men entertain 
in their fervice, without any fcrliple as to'the di- 
verfity of their fects and opinions ?* OK. Charles. 
He that kecps an open houfe; fhould confider that 
there are og/‘os of puefts, as*well-as) of dihet; and 
that the liberty. cf 2 common table is as)good asa 
“tacit Invitation to all forts of intruders: L'Efir. 
O’cresses. x. /. [in _heraldry.] Cannon 
"balls of a black colcar. at hae 
Qu. iaterjec?.! “An exclamation denoting 
pain, forrow, or furprile. ! 
: : : Hity aia n fiai 
-Like 2 full acorn’d boar, a German one, 
Cry"d, ob! and mounted. Shakefpecre’s Cymbeline. 
= OF me! all the horfe have got over ithe rivet, 
‘what fhall we do? Walton's Angler. 
My eyes confefs it, 
My-every a@ion {peaks my heart aloud; 
But cb, the madnefs of my high attempt p+ > 
Speakslouder yet! -| i Dryden's Spani; Fryar. 
OlL. ay. [ocl, Saxon; aleun, Latins) 
1 The juice of olives.exprefled, aiig aa 
Bring pure oil olive beaten for, the light. „Exod. 
2. Any fat, greafy, unctuous,,thin matter. 
In moft birds there is oniy one gland; in which 
are divers cells, ending in two or thiec larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the oi/ bags Derka. 
3;The juices of vegetables, .whether ex- 
prefled. or drawn bythe: Still- that, wib 
not mix with water? pinea 
Oil with ‘chemifts colled fuli Rir seithe: fedand 
of their hypoftatica}, and of the true five chymical 
principles. ‘It is an inflammible,“unetusb’, fubtiie 
fubitance, which ufually rifes after the {pirit. ` The 
chemrfts attribute to this principle all diverfity of co- 
fours.’ There’ are? two forts of ‘oi/3 “one, which 
will fwim upon water, as o:/ of anifeed and laven- 
dcr, which the cheanifts call effential 5 and another 
kicd, which probably is mixt with, falts, and will 


Suckling. * 


OTN 


fink in water, as the ci/ of guaiacum and; cloves. 
Shar Harris. 
After this expreffed oi/, we made trial of ‘a ùi- 

filled one ; and tor that purpofe made choice ef the 

common cil or fpirit. Boyle, 
A curious artift long inut’d to toils 

Of gentler fort, with combs, and fragrant oils,- 

Whether by chance, or by {ome god inf{pir'd, 

So 'toucht his curls, his mighty foul was fird. 

Yourg. 
‘Ic 


E 


aha 
To Oir. w. a. [from the noun.] 
{mear or lubricate with oil. 
The men fell a rubbing Of armour, which a great 
while had lain oiled. Wotton. 
Aber will atcra& ftraws thus oiled; it will con- 
vert the needles of dials, made either.of  brafs or 
iron, although they be much oiled, for in thofe f 
needles confifting free upen their center there can 
be no adhefion. Brevn's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Swift oils many a fpring which Harley moves. 
r Swift. 
Oricorour. n.f- [oil and colcur.] Co- 
lour made by grinding coloured fub- 
ftances in oil. 
Oilcolours, after they tare- brought to’ their duc 
temper,’ may be prelerved Jong §n‘fome degreelof 
| foftneis, kept all the whileunaer water. © Bole. 
Oi Liness, #. f. [from of/y.) Unduout- 
nefs; greafinefs; quality approaching 
- to that of ‘oil. 
Bafil hath fat and fucculent leaves; which oi/j. 
nefs, if drawn forth by the fun, will make a very 


great change. i < Bacon. | 
‘Wine is inflammable, fo as it hath a kind of 
oiline!s. . Bacon. | 


Smoke from un€tuous bodies and fuch whofe 
cilincfs is evident, he nameth nidor. Brown. 
Chyle has the fame, principles as milk, vifcidity 
from the cafeous parts, an ollie from the buty- 
raceous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. 
oo OE Ta Floyer. 
The flefh of animals which live upon other 
- animals, is moft antiacid’; ‘though offenfive to the 
| ` Romach fometimes by reafon of their onines  *” 
i bles harka i Aibutbng cm Aliments. 
Oviman. chyf [oil and mans], One 
who. trades in_oils and picklcs.), een U 
Or'csuop. 2». /., [orl and oop. , A.fhop |, 
where oils and pickles,are told... . 
Oviy.vadj. [from oil] sa s 
1. Confitting of oil; containing oil ; 
| Ing the‘qualities of oil. wine < hee Y 
l The'cloùd, if it were oily ur fatty, Ai not dif 
charge į not’bpcanfe it fticketh YaRter, bur becaufe 
air preycth upon watér and flame, and fite Upon óil. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
‘Watry sfubftances are more> apt toyputrity: than 
oily. b> eh er BGR tantoan. 
_ Flame is groffer than grofs fire, by reafon.of-the 
mixture with it of that vi{cous vi/y matter, which, 
being drawn out of the wood-and candle, ferves 
for féwel, seas TENEN Digry. 
p. Fat ; .greafy. dii LANGI 
This tidy rattal'is Known as well as‘Paitl’s ey 
Go can hihi forth.” Y Sbakefpeare’s Henry tv. 
Orc RAIN. 2. f. A plants = Miller. 
Ol exyPAgm. nf. As tree. rig grows, 
as high as the mainma@ òf 4 thip. Tihe 
inhabitants make an -oil from $i pulpy: 
of the fruit, and draw a wine from 
the body of rhe trees, which inebriates ; 
and avith. the rind of thele trees they 
make mats to lie on, s Miller. 
Yo-OINT. wi aicinn Tr] + To anoint ; 
‘to fedr with fomeching unctuous, 7°" 
C They aint thelr baked fimbs with mother'd oil, 
Or from the founts where living *fulphurs Boil,” | 
‘They mix aimed ciao to foment their limbs. Dhd. 
Jimarus was not wanting to thenWary wag oe: 
Directing ointed aprows from, afarjn Sab vad T 
And deach with poifon amde sas Dapen’s Anecd.’ 
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g A word to fignify in 


OLD 


OINTMENT. ne of. o [from ointsp AUn- 


guent; unctuous matter to 
thing. ~ nian thet daa ae 
Life and long health that gracious. cinsment gave, 
' i i ` m qoe 
And deadly wounds coule heal, and rear again, | 
The fen{ciefs corpie appointed tor the grave. . S penfe 
OKER. nofl(oeeOcHRe.}’ A colour, 
And Klaiustaking for his younglings cark, . 
Left greedy eyes;tothem might chalienge;lay, " 
Bufy with cher did tiveir shoulders: mak. © Sidney. 
Red oker is one of the most heavy colours ; syel- 
low oker is not fo, ‘becaute itis clearer. + Dryacn. 
OLD. adje. [eald, Saxon; elt, German } 
1. Paftthe middle part of life;.not young. 
To old age fince you'yourfelf afpire, © 
Let not -/d age difgrace my high cefire. = Sidmy. 
Hewooes high and low, youngiand o/d. Shzk. 
Wanton as girls, as o/d wives fabulous. Cowley, 
“Fis greatly wile toknow, before we're toid, “7 
The melancholy news that we grow o/d: Youngs 
2. Decayed by time. > 
Raiment waxed not o/d upon thee. Deutercnomy. 
3. Of long continuance ; begun Jong ago. 
„~ When „Gardiner was fent over as dollars os 
into France, with great pomp, he fpcke to an‘ oid 
acquaintance of his that came to take his leave 
of him. tty Canidin’s Remains. 
4. Not new. _ l Ap 
Ye fhall eat of the o/d tore. _ Leviticus. 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is young ; 
but grapes that make better wine. when it is o/d; 
for that the juice is betier concocted. Bacone 
§. Ancient; not modern. |. 
The Genoele are cunning, induftricus, and in- 
ured to hardthip; waich was the chara@er of the 
o/d-Ligurians. Addifon. 
6. Of any {pecified durations: -= ae 
How old art thou ?—Not fo young, Sir, to love: 
a woman for finging; nor fo o/d to doat on her 
for any things 1 have years on, my, backjforty- 
eight. | Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 
‘Plead you to me, fair dame > 1 know you not: 
In Ephefusd am but two hoursiold o Aru 
As ftrange unto your town as, to,your talk... Sbak. 
te oie He did entold | bs oy 
Within an ore hide, fiea’d at uine years ody. » 
Allith® airie blatts, that were of ftormie kinds. . 
+ tai o n s:Cbapman. 
L. Any-man: that fhall. live’ to`fee_thirty_perions 
defcended of his body alive together, and a!l above 
three years sl, makes this feaft, WAIEH is done at 
the coit of the flate.. — = Bacon 
7. Subfijting before fomething elfer" 
* “Equal {ociety with’them to hold, * 0 99> © 
' Thou need’ ft not make new fongs, but fing the'ohd. 


Amearany 


l Ti etie 
“The Latian king, unlefhé thal! tubant © 
Ownshis b/d. promites and) his nesv forget,» « rO 
Let himin anms the, powirof ‘Lurnus provee, 
> ` d a- Dryden. 
He muft live in danger of his hopfe falling abaut 
his ears, and wil] find. it cheaper to build-it from 
tHe ground in a’ new form$ which may not! be fo 
convenient as the o/fi 2 S48 Fo" Swifts 
8. Long prattiled. GED. 
1E Lhendsid Tine henthat'wasold'in adulteries, 
» willethey’ nowcomnmitwhoredoms wich ther 251 
E M1 pS oa ede or WT Me Bc cbt alte gg. 
burlefque’lan- . 
guage,-more than enough. pee S 
Here will be o/d Utis; it will be an excellen 
Í| {tratagem. | : | Sbokeffearc, 
Here's a knocking ‘indeed’; “if a man ‘Were por- 
"ter of hell*gate, he thould have o/d turning the'kéy. 
’ : \ ot ` Shakefpear A) 
re. OF -oldsi; long -ago;. from ancient 
lkiie sa didle 55h va botene xt EN 
“$/Mhefe things they cancel, as having been inf- 
| tutedsii regard of occofions peculiarito the times of 
holy and asbeing new fupertuous! * 4 Hoekér. 
 }aWKethertuch virtee (pent of 6fd- now'fail’'dh = 


| More angels to-creaics o "AION t Paradife Bof. 
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BUA land theresis, ‘Hefperia nam'd of old, 
n q he foilis fruitfuly and the men are bold’; 
ow call’d Italia, fromthe leader's name. Dryden. 
© In days of gldithereliv'd of mighty fame, 
5 wala pte, ai T 


hefeus was hisname. Dryd. 


Ovora’siitonen, adj.. [old and fashion. | 
- Formed according to.oblolete cultom. 


- Some ajeigijandedith aggirnri thefe talés into 
modern Engiifh ; becaute they look-on Chaucer as 
_ „adry, oldfajbi.ned wit, not worth reviving. Dryd. 
~- He is one of ,thofe clafajoicred men of wit and 
z pleafure, that ibews+ his pacts by raillery on mar- 
7 IPRS; a M E Aédifon. 
O LDEN.. adj. {from old; perhaps the 
* Saxon plural.] Ancient. Vhis. word 
~ js not now.ia ufe. 
_... Blood bath-beemthed ere now, i> th’ o’din time, 
eine e ftatute purg d the gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 
‘Lpwess. af. [from old.} Oli age; 
antiquity ; mot newnefs ; quality of be- 
~ ing old. l . ; 
i E This policy and reverert: of ages, makes. the 
world bitter to -the beft of our times; keeps our 
“= fortunes fiom'us tii our odr:fs crnnot relith them. 
SE Ie "E Sbakefprare’: King Lear. 
QUANG TNE US, adj. (cleaginus, Lat. from 
olum; olvagineux, French.}, | Only ; 
unctuous. | 
_ The fap, when it firft enters the root, is earthy, 
watery, poor, and icarce alecig nose Arbuthnot. 
i LEA GINOUSNESS. n.. fe [from oleagi- 
nous.) Outinefs... 9 TETT 
In fpeaking of the olcagirsujrejs-of urinous fpi- 
rits, 1 employ the word moit rather than ail. Bzy/e. 
OLEANDER. ». f. (oleandre, Fr.} ‘Ihe 


“Plant roiebayags oO A E | 
OLE ASTER. nF (Latin. ] “Wild olive ; 


a fpecies of olive. It is a native of | 
. aay but will endure the cold cf our 
climate, and grow to the*height of fix- 
teen or eighteen’ feet. tt blooms tn 
` June, and priui: the. circumambient | 
ett JOS tik fh y. PUE G T B 
„air to a great dilfance, o iai; Miller., 
Ove Ose. a a To. Lat.j, Oily. 
_. „Rain waten may be endued with fome vegetating 
or prolifick virtue, derived from {ome faine os c/esje 
„particles it contains. l ag Ray. 
' tha. ga is a tmall quantity of gall, the olccws 
'™ parts of the chyte being {pent moft on the fat. 
dit ataka “Fliger en, tbe Humours. s 
To Orr ct. u. a. [olfacus, Latin.) To, 
" fmell. -A Burlefqye-word- ast 
There is a Machiavilian plot, EP 
Tho’ every nare offaGit not ™ = + Hudibras. 
Ora crory. adj. folfadoire, Fr. from 
olfacio, Bat?) Having ‘the’ fenfe cf 


fmelling. >. 4 
"E Muvias, or invifible, particles that come from 


4, 


es dies at adiftance, immediately affect the olfactory: 

n IVC., , g Lockes i 
n. a } adj. [olidus, Lat. } Stink- 
O’cinous, f> ing 3 faud,, 


In a,civet cata diffcyeat,ane offenfive odour pro- 
„a Geeds, ‘partly from its. food, that being cfpecially 
. fh, whe ef this, humour, may} be a g4rous,excte- 
silar? A JEN Sn , . : ’ 
» thomand fidew: feparatiode go gon, Bewn. 
vege Ling fixt fait would have been not unlike that of 
“men’s urine; of which -id and defpicabie liquour I 
ye erate to. make an, inftance, because chemitts are 
M not wont (6 take care for extrafting the fixt fait 
of jt. : Boyle. 
Orica Reny: me fi Puyapa] A form 
ri! Sas w ê et 2 ` J Py 
>of government Which places the fu- 
| preme- power ina {mall number ; ari- 


wT he wort kind of oligarchy is, when men arc 
governed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught 
to know. what.tnofe few be, whom they fhould 
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“We have no ariftocracies but in contemplation; 
all o/igarchics, wherein a few men domineer, do 
what they lit. Burton. 

After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians 
chofe four hundred inen for adminiltzation of affairs, 
who became a body of tyrants, and were called an 
oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under which 
hateful denomination they wére foon after depofed. 

Swift. 
O'Lro. 2. f. {olla, Span.] A mixture ; 
a medley. ; See OGLIO. 

Ren Jorfon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this olip of a play, this unnatural mixture 
of comedy and tragedy. a Dryden. 

lam in a very chaos to think I thould fo forget 
myfelf. © But I have fuch an clio of affairs, I know 
not what to do. Congrive. 

O’Litory.. ». fan [olitor, Latin.)  Be- 
longing to the kitchen garden. 

Gather your olitory feedse Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Oxiva srer. adj. {olivafre, Fr.] Dark 
ly brown; tawny. 

“The countries of the Abyfenes, Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, olivafier, and pale, 
ace gcueraily more fandy. Bacco. 


OL ive. af. [olive, French; olea. Lat. } 
Aiplant producing ail ; the emblem of 
peace; whe fruic of the tree. 

‘The leaves are for the mott part oblong and 
ever-green; the! flower confifts of one leaf, the 
lower part of whichis hollowed, but the upper part 
is divided into four parts: the ovary,-which is fixed 
in the center of the flowercup, becomes an oval, 
fuft, pulpy fruit, atounding wich a fat liquor in- 
clofing.an hard rough ftone. Miller. 

To thec, heav'ns, in thy nativity, 

Adjudg`d-aa c/mve branch and laurei crown, 
As likely to be blef in peace and war. Sbak -fpeare. 

In the purlews of this foreft, ftands 
A theepcote fene’d about with olive trees. Sbakefp. 

The feventh year thou shale, let it, reti In 
like manner thou ihalt deal with thy vincyatdy and 
olive yard. ‘Excdus, xxiii, 11. 

Their of/ive-bearing town. Dryden's 7Eneid- 

It isMaid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an 
allstmes:t for wives and herbs. Broome. 

O’mpre. a. f.- Chombre, Spanifh.] A 

ame of cards: played by three. 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but 
the had rather go to lady Centaure’s, and play at 
cmbre. Tatler. 

When ombre calls, his hand and heart are free, 
And, join’d to two, he fails not to make three. 

Young. 

Oue’Ga. nif. [vuiyo J The laft letter 
of the alphaber, therefore taken in the 
Holy Scripture for the lait. 

14m alpha and cmega, the beginning and the 
ending. `. Revelations. 

OMELET. x. /. [omeletse, French.}] A 
kind of pancake made with eggs. 

OMEN. 2. f/f. [omen, Latini A fign 
good or bad; a pregoottick. 

Hammond would fteal from hit feilows into 
plates’ of privacy, there to fay his prayers, omens 
of his. future pacifick temper and eminent devo- 
tion. Fells 

When young kings begin with fcorn of juice, 
They maXe an mzn to these after reign. Dryder. 

The fpecch had owen, thatthe Trojan race 
Should Gnd-repofe, and thisithe time and piace. 

Ye. 1 Dryden. 

Choofe out other fmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky omens fhed 
O'er fortning laws and crnpires rifing. Prior. 

O’MeneD. adj. [from omen. ] Containing 

 prognofticks. 
Fame may prove, 
Or omen'’d voice, the meflenger of Joves 
Propitious to the feacch. Pipes OdyWey. 


OME NTUMwon. f. [Latin.J 


OMAI 


The cawl, called alfo reticulum, from its truc- 
ture refembling that of a net. When the perits~ 
nzum is cut, as ufual, and the cavity of the ab- 
domen laid open, the omentum or cawl prefents itfelf 
firl to view. This membrane, which is like a 
wide and empty bag, covers the greateft part of 
the guts. Quincy. 

Omer. n.f. A Hebrew meafure about 
three pints and a half Englith. | Bailey. 

To O'MINATE.. v.a. [ominor, Latin.]} 
To foretoken ; to thew prognofticks. 

This ominares fadly, as to our divifions with the 
Romanits. ’ Decay of Piety. 

OMINA TION. n. f. [from omizor, Lat.] 
Prognottick. 

The falling of falt isan authentick prefagement 
of ill Incie, yet the fame was notia general pro- 
gnoftick of future evil among the ancients; but a 
particular, cmination concerning, the breach: of 
fricndihip- Brown. 

O’minous. adj, [from omen. ] 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; 
forefhewing ill; inaufpicious. 

Let me be duke of Clarence; 


For Glover's dukedom is omincus. Shake'beare. 
Pomfret, thou bloody prifon, 
Fatal and ominous to noble pecrs. Shakefpeare. 


'Phete’ accidents, the more rarcly they happen, 
the more oviinous ave they efteemed, becaule. they 
are never oblerved but when fad events do enfue. 

Hayward. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 

He tait betakes him tothis cminows wood. Ailton. 

As in the heathen worfhip of God, a facrifice 
without an heart was accounted ominous; fo in the 
chriftian worfhip of him, an heart without a: facri- 


fice is worthlefs. Soutbe 
Pardon a father’s tears, 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not piove as smtincus to.thee! Dryden. 


2. Exhybiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he had a good cmincus name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon's Hem Vil. 

It brave to him, and.cminous does appear, 

To be-oppos'd at firft, and conquer here.  Ceawlry. 
O’minousby. adv, [from ominous.) With 
good om bad omen. 
O’mrnousnesst n fo [from ominous. } 
The quality of being ominous. 
Omission n f. [omifes, Latin.] 
1. Nevleét to do fomething ;' forbearance 
of fomething to be done. 

Whilft they were held back purely by doubts 
and feruples, and want of knowledge without their 
own faults, their omij/un was fit to be connived at. 

Ketileqwel. 

If ke hi? made'no provifion for this change, the 
emiffion can fever be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. Rogers. 

2. Negle&t of duty, oppofed to commit- 
fion or perpetration of crimes, 

Omiffien to do what is neceffary, 

Seals a commifiion toa blank of danger. | Shake/p. 

“T'he moft natural div.fion of all offences, is into 

thofe’of omiffion and thofe of commiffion. Addifon. 
To-OMI'T. v. a: [omitto, Lat.] 
t. To leave out; noc to mention. 

Thefe perfonal comparifons J omit, becaufce 1 
would fay nothing that may favour of a Spirit of 


flattery. Buvons 
Great Cato, there, for gravity renswn`ds 

Who can omir the Gracchi, who decare ) 

The Scipios’ worth ? Drydin. 


2} To neglect to practife. 

Her father omitted nothiag in her education, that 
might make her the moit «ccoraplifued woman wf 
her ages Aidija. 
Ont trance. m fo [from omit.) For- 
bearance. Nor in vufe. 

He faid,. mine eyes were black, and my hair 

backs 
And 


OMN 


And now I'am remember'd, {corn’d’at me! 
1 marvel why Tanfwer'd not again; 
Buc that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. 
Shake[peare. 
Omwnira’rious. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] 
Of al! varieties or kinds. 

Thefe particles could never of themfelves, by 
emniferious kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or 
mechanical, have falicn into this vifible fyftem. 

Bentley. 

But if thou emnifarisus drinks wou'dft, brew ; 

Befides the orchard, cv ry hedge and buih 


Aftords afliftance. ° Philips. 
OmxiFerous. adj. [omnisand fero, Lat. } 
Allbearing. Dia. 


Omsi'rick. adj. (omnis and facio, Lat. ] 
All-creating. , 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thon deep, 
peace ! 
Said then th’ omnifick word, your difcord end. Milt. 


O’mniForM. adj. [omnis and forma, 


Lat.}] Having every fhape. Dif. 
OuniGenous. adj. [omnigenus, Latin. ] 
Confifting of all kinds. Dia. 


OMNIPARITY. 2 f. [omnis and. par, 
Latin.] General equality. 

‘Their own working heads affect, without con- 
mandment of the word, to wit, ommniparity of 
churchmen. W bite. 

OmNIPOTENCE. 2 2. f. [omnipotentia, 
Omnirotency.§ Latin.) Almighty 
power; unlimited power. 
s Whatever fortune. 
C:n give or take, love wants, not, or defpifes 3 
Or by his own omnipotence fupplies. Denkam. 

As the foul bears the image of the*divine wii- 
dom, fo this part of the body repreients the wrni- 
potency of God, whilit itis able to perform fuch 


wonderful cftects. W iikins. 
The greatest danger is-from. the greateit power, 
and that is omnipetency. Tillotfon. 


How are thy fervants bleft, O Lord, 
How fure is their defence, 
Eternal wifdom is their guide, 
Their help, omnipotence. Addifon. 
Will omnipotence negleet to fave 
The fuffering virtue of the wife ard brave? Pope. 
OMNI POTENT. adj. (omnipotens, Latin. ] 
Almighty ; powerful without limit ; atl- 
powerful, i 
You-were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of 
‘Ieda : oh omnipotent Iove! how near the god drew 
sto the compiexion of a goofe! Skakefpeare. 
The perfc& being muft needs be cmnipotent ; 
-both as felf-exiftent and as immenfe; for he that 
is felf-exiftent, having the power of being, hath 
the power of all being; equal to the caufe of all be- 
ing, which is to be omnipotent. Grew. 
AOMNIPRESENCE. n.f [omnis and præ- 
Jens, Latin.] Ubiquity; unbounded 
prefence. 
He alfo went 
Anvifible, yet ftaid, fuch privilege 


Hath omniprefence. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Adam, thou know’tt his omnipriferce nls 
Land, fea, and air. Milton's Paradijs Loft. 


The foul is involved and preient to every. part: 
and if my foul can have its effectual energy upon 


ON 


Inall this mifconfttruction of my ations, as I 
have no judge but’ God above me, fo 1 can have 
comfort to appeal to his omnijciences King Charles. 

Thinking by retirement to obfcure himlelf trom 
God, Adampinfringed the omnifciency and etfential 
ubiquity of his Maker, who, as ie crested all 
things, is beyond and in them all. Brown. 

An immente being does vftrangely fill the foul ; 
and omnipotency, cmnifcicnicy, and infinite goodnefs, 
cnlarge the fpirit while it fixtly: looks upon them. 

| Burnet. 
Since thou boat’ th’ ommnifcience,of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaitian’s foul, 
Unknown to me, fo loath’d a crime is lodg'd ? 
' Dryden. 
OMNI'SCIENT, adjs [emnis and cio, 
Lat.] Infinitely wile; knowing without 
bounds; knowing every thing. 

By no means truft to your own judgment alone; 

for no man iscmnilcient. Bacon's Adewe to Villiers. 
What can ‘icape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniscient P Milten's Pavadife Loft. 

Whatfocver is known, is lome way prefent ; 
and that which is*prefent, cannot but be known 
by him who is emnifcicar. Scuth. 

It is one of the natural notions belonging to the 
Supreme Being, to conceive of him that heis orni- 
Jeient. Wilkins. 

Omnijcient mater, omniprefent king, 

To thee, to thee, my jatt diltrefs I bring. Prior. 
Omni'scious. aaj. [omnis and /cio, Lat. ] 

All-knowing. Not ino ufe. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifcicus, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the Godhicad, 
and incommunicable to any created fubftance. 

Hakewill on Providence. 


Omni'vorous. adj. [omnis and woro, 


Latin.) All-devouring. Did. 
OMO'PLATE. n: f. [iw and mrzis. | 
‘The fhoulder blade.“ Dis. 


OMPHALOPTICK. n. f. [ipQaadts and 
omic) An optick glafs thac is convex 
on both fides, commonly called a con- 
vex lens. Did, 

On. prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German. } 

1. Itis put before the word, which figni- 
fies that which is under, that by which 

any thing is fupported, which any thing 
ftrikes by falling, which any thing co- 
vers, or where any thing is fixed. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
What news ?— 
— Richmond is on the fvas.— 
— There iet him fink, and be the feas cn him. 
Shake/peare. 
Diftracted terror knew not what was beft ; 
On what determination toabide. Daniel's Civ. War. 
How foon hath Time, the futtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my. three and twentieth year. 
Milten. 
As fome, to withefs truth, Heav'n's call obey, 
So fome on earth mait, to confirm it, ftay. _ Dryd. 
They ftooping low, 


Perch'd om the double tree. Dryden. | 


On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, fince l deferve it all. Pipe. 


my body with eafe, with how much more facility | 2. [vis put before any thing that is the 


can a being of immenfe exiftence and omnipre- 
fence, of infinite wifdom and power, govern a great 
but finite univerfe ? ` Hale. 


MOMNIPRE SENT, adj. [omnis and præ- 
fons, Latin.} Ubiquitary; prefent in 


every place. 1 
Omnifcicnt matter, cmriprefent king, 


fubject of attion. 
Th' unhappy hufband, hufband now no morc, 
Did on his tuneful harp his lofs deplore. Dryden. 


3. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Mifchiefs on mifchiefs, greater {till and more, 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover’d’o’er. 
Dryden. 


Ta thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs 1] bring. Prior. 4. Noting a ftate of progreffion. 


Omnscience. | a.f. [omnis and feien- 
Omni'scrency.§ via, Latin.] Bound- 
Jefs knowledge ; infinite wifdom. 


Ho Maris! whither on thy way fo faf? 
This leads to town. Dryden. 


5+ lt fometimes notes elevation. 


ON? 


Chufesnext a province for thy vineyard's reign; 
Ox hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden. 
The fpacious firmament on high. . Addijons 
6. Noting approach or invafion. __ 
Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 
Yet foon expect it on your fhores again. Dryden. 
7. Noting dependance or rejiance. 


Or God's providence and on your bounty, all 


their prefenc fupport and futurc-hupe: depend. 
Smallridges 
8. At, noting place. 
On cach fide her, 
Stoed pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 


Cupids. Shakejpe dint. ard Cleopatra. 
g. it denotes the motive or occalion of any 
thing. 


The fame prevalence of genius, the world can- 
not pardon your concealing, on the fame confider- 
ation; becaufe we neither haveya living Varus not 
a Horace. Dryden. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, 
muft not be cxprefitd like the ccttafy of a harlequin 
on the receipt of a letter from his mifrefs. Dryden. 

The beit way to be ufed by a father on any oc- 
cafion, to reform any thing he wiihes mended ia 
his fon. Lecke. 

We ab#ain on fuch folemn occafions from things 
lawrul, out of indignation that we have often gra- 
tihed ourfelves in things unlawful. Smullridge. 

10. 1c denotes the ume at which any 
thing happens: as, this happened oz the 
firt day. Ov is‘ufed, I think, only 
b:fore day or hour, not before deno- 
minations of longer time. 

In the fecond month, en the twenty-feventh day. 

Girifise 

11. Itis put before the obje& of {ome 
pafon. r : 

Compaffion onthe king commands me ftoop. 

Sbhakefpeares 

Cou'd tears recal him into, wretched life, 

Their forrow hurts themfelves; on bim is loft. 
Dryden. 

12. In forms‘of denunciation it is put be- 
fore the thing threatned. 

Hence cn thy life; the captive maid is mine, 
Whom not for price or pray'rs I will reign. Dryden. 

13. Noting imprecation. 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 

That triumph thus upon my mifery! Sbakefpeare. 

14. Noting invocation. 

On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone, 

He call'd. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

15. Noting the ftate of a thing fired. 
This fenfe feems peculiar, and is_per- 
haps an old corruption of a fre. 

The earth fhook to fee the heavens on fire, 

And not in fear of your nativity. Sbuk. Henry IV. 

The horfes burnt as they ftood faft tied in the 
ftables, or by chance breaking loofe, ran up and 
down with their tails and manes on a light fire. 

| Knolles's Hiftery of tke Turks. 

His fancy grows in the progres, and becomes on 
fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pope. 

16. Noting Stipulation or condition. 

¥ can be fatistied on more eafy terms. : Dryden. 

17. Noting diltinétion or oppofition. 

The Rhodians, an the other fide, mindful of 
their former honour, valiantly repulfcd the enemy. 

Knolles 

18. Before it, by corruption, itftanás for 

Of, : 

f This tempett, l 

Dafhing the garment of tbis peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’. Sbukefpcarc’s Henry VII. 

, A thriving gamefter has but a poor trade an'r, 

who fills his pockets at the price of his reputatian. 
Locke's Education. 

19. Noting the manner of an event. ` 
Note, 
How much her grace is altes'd on the fudden. Shad. 
20. On, 


ONC 


206° On, the fame with spon. 
Onl adv. 
1. Forward; in fucceffion. 
` O Ashe forbore one a&t, fo he might have for- 
born another, -and after that another, and fo on, 
. tilkhe had by degrees weakened, and at length mor- 
tified and extinguifhed the Hbi itielf. South. 
"o < Jf the tenant fail the landlord, he muft fail his 
creditor, and he his, and'fo on. Locke. 
Thefe {maller particles are again compofed of 
others much fmaller, all which together are equal to 
` ail the pores or empty fpaces between them; and 
= fo on perpetually Gil you cometo folid particles, 
fuch as have no pores. Newton. 
2. ‘Forward; in progreffion. 
On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ftootravers'd their headlong courfe. Dan. 
So fayinzg, omvhe led bis radiant.oles. Milton. 
‘My halting days fly cm with full career. Milton. 
‘Hopping and flying, thus they led him cn 
“To the flow iake. Dryden. 
"i What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 
3 And ere the jbeart was ferm'd, puth'd on the red'n- 
ing ftreaam; ~“ Blackmore on Creati:n. 
~ Goto, 1 did not mean to chide you ; 
On with your tale. Rave's Fane Shere. 
3. In continuance; without ceating. 
Le: them fleep, let them feep on, 
‘Till this ftormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn. Crafbaw. 
Sing cm, firg on, for 1 can ne'er be cloy'd. Dryd. 
You roam about, and never are at reft; 
` By new deGres, that is, new torments ftill poffet : 
As in a fev'’rifh dream you ftill drink on, 
_ And woncer why your thirft is never gone. Dryden. 
The peaiants defy tl:e fun} they work on in the 
hotteit part of the day withoutintermiffion. Locke. 


4- Not off: as, he is neither on nor of; 
that is, he is irrefolute. 

ç. Upon the body, as part of drefs. His 
cloaths were neither oz nor off; they 
were difordered. See Orr. 

A long cloak he had oz. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ftays, 
* Her patches, paint, and jewels on; 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Piillis is but twenty-one. 
A painted veit prince Volcager had on, 


Which from a naked Pict his grandfise won. 
Blackmore. 


See Uron. 


Sidney. 


Prior. 


6. It notes refolution to advance forward ; 
not backward. 
Since ‘tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the noble path we'll tread ; 
And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 
A common facrifice to honour fall. i Denbam. 
7. lewis through almott all its fignifications 


oppofed to off, and means approach, 
junction, addition, or prefence. 

On. interje?. A word of incitement or 
encouragement to attack; elliptically 
for go on. 

Theretore on, or ftrip your (word ftark-naked ; 
N formeddle you muft. Shakespeares Tivelfth Nighr. 
Checrly on, ‘courageous friends, 
n To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 
i: By this one'bloody trialof thasp war. Shak-fpcare. 
i On then, myimule ! and fools and knaves expofe, 
And, fince thou can’t not make a friend, make 
\" foes. Young. 
Once. adv. 
1. One time. 
Trees that bear maft, are fruitful but once in 
two years 5 the caufe is, the expence of fan. Bacon, 
y Forthwith from out the ark.a raven flies, 
| And after him the furer meflénger, 
g A dove, fent forth once and again to fpy 
Green trees or ground. ` Milton's Paradife Loft. 
F 4 a Once every morn he march'd, and onge at night. 
{ y ; Ciwly. 


[from one. ] 


i 


-ONE 


You eamerout like lome great monarch, to take 

a town but once a year, as it were for your diver- 
fiony though you had no need to extend your ter- 
Titoriese Dryden. 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 
Give me this once thy% labour to fuftain 
My right, and execute my juf difdain. 
\ In your tuneful lays, 

Once more refound the great “poll's praife. Pope. 


Dryden. 


2. A fingle time. 


Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 


3. The fame time. 


At once with him they rofe: 
Their rifing all at onc: was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote. Mi/ton's Paradife Lofl. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the 
breat, 
And on the lips a burning kifs imerefs'd. Dryden. 


4. Ata point of time indivifible. 


Night came on, not by degrees prepar'd, 
Bune all at once ; at once the winds arite, 
The thunders roll. * Dryden's Cimon and Iphigenia. 
Now chat the fixed ftars, by reafon of thcir 
immenfe diftance, appear like points, unlets fo 
far a3 their light is dilated by refraétion, may ap- 
pear from hence, that when the moon paffes over 


and eclipfes -hem, ‘their light vanithes, not gra- | 


dually like that of the planets, but all at once. 
Newton. 


}5. One time, though no more. 


Fufcinus, thofe ili deeds that fully fame, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run 


From the lewd father to the lewder fon. Dryden. 


6. At the time immediate. 


This hath all its force at once, upon the firit 
impreffion, and is ever afterwards in a declining 
ftate. Atterbury. 


7. Formerly ; at a former time. 


Thereon his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denbam. 

My foul had once fome foolifh fondnefs for thee, 
But hence ‘tis gone. Addifon. 


8. Oxce feems to be rather a noun than 


an adverb, when it has aż before it, 
and when it is joined with an adjetive: 
as, this once, that once. 


One. adj. [an, ene, Saxon ; een, Dutch ; 


ein, German; 2, Greek. } 
. Lefs than two; fingle; denoted by an 
unit, 
The man he knew was one that willingly 
For one good look would hazard all, Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifett, ac- 
knowledged alfo one God the moft high, to be the 
father and creator of all things. Raleigh. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thole parts form one collected grace; 
Then when‘you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine ail in one, and think that ome is he. Dryd. 


2. Indefinitely ; any; fome one. 


We fhall 
Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince, 
Onc of thefe days. Skakelpeare. 
I took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee 
each hour 


One thing or other. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 


3e It is added to any. 


When any one heareth the word of the king- 
dom, and underftandeth it not, then cometh the 
wicked one and catcheth away that which was 
fown in his heart. Mart. xiii. 19. 

If any ore prince madea felicity in this life, and 
left fair fame after death, without the love of his 
fubjects, there were fome colour to defpife’ it. 

Suckling. 


4. Different; diverfe: oppofed to axcther. 


What a precious comfort to have fo many, like 
brothers, commaniing one another's. fortunes? 

Shake/peare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 

like the proportions exaét, the colouring tolerable ; 


and anstber thing to make all thefe gracetul. Dryd. 


r 


ONE 


Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one 
place with anceber, to be about a quarter of a mile. 
Bugncte 

It is one thing to think right, and another thing 
to. know. the right way to lay our thoughts before 
others with advantage and clearnefs. Locke. 
My legs were clofed together by fo many wrap- 
pers ome over another, that I looked like an Egyp- 
tian mummy. Addifon. 
There can be no reafon why we fhould prefer 
any one action to another, but beeaule we have greater 
hopes of advantage from the onc than from the 
other. Smaltridge. 
Two bones rubbed hard againft one another, or 
with a file, produce a fetid fme! Arbuthnot. 
At one time they keep their patients fo warm, 
as. almoft to {tife them, and all of a {udden the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 


5. One of two oppofed to the other. 


Alk from the ove fide of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath becn any fuch thing as this. 
Deuteronomy, Wo 326 
Both the matter of the ftne and marchafte, 
had been at once fluid bodies, till one of them, pro- 
bably the marchafite, firit growing hard, tbe otbery 
as being yet of a more yielding confiftence, ac- 
commodated itfelf to the harder’s figure. Boyles 


6. Not many ; the fame. 


The church is therefore one, though the members 
may be many; becaufe they all agree in one faith. 
There is one Lord and cne faith, and that truth once 
delivered to the faints, which whofoever fhall re- 
ceive, embrace, and protefs, muft neceffarily be 
accounted oxe in reference to that profeflions forif 
a company of believers become a church by believe 
ing, they muft alfo become one church by’believing 
one truth. Pearfone 


7. Particularly one. `? 


One day when Phebe fair, 
With all her band, was following the chafe, 

This nymph quite tir'd with heatof {corching air, 
Sat down to ret. Spenpere 
One day, in turning fome uncaltur'd ground, 

In hopes a free-ftone quarry might be round, 
His mattock met refiftance, and behold, 
A cafket burft, with diamonds fill’d and gold. Harte. 


a 


8. Some future. 


Heav'n waxcth old, and all the fpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their fwift motion ftay 5 

And time itfelf, in time fhall ceafe to move, 
But the foul furvives and lives for aye. © Daviese 


One. n. f. [There are many vufes of the 


word one, which ferve to denominate 
it a fubftantive, though fome of them 
may feem rather to make it a pronoun 
relative, and fome may perhaps be con- 
fidered as confiitent with the nature of 
an adjective, the fubftantive being un- 
derftood. J 


1. A fingle perfon. 


If ene by one you wedded all the world, 
She you killed would be unparallel’d. Sbakefpeare. 
Although the beauties, riches, honours, feiences, 
virtues, and perfections of all men were in the pre- 
fent pofleMion of one, yet fomewhat beyond and above 
all- this there would {till be fought and earneftly 
thirfted for. Hocker. 
From his lofty fteed he flew, 
And raiftng one by one the fuppliant crew, 
To comfort each. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
If one muft be rejected, oze fucceed, 
Make him my lord, within whofe faithful breaft 
Is fix'd my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 
When join‘d in one, the goad, the fair, thegreaty 
Defcends to view the mufes humble feat. Granville. 


2. A fingle mafs or aggregate. 


It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmorgs 


3- The firt hour. 


Till "tis one o'clock, our dance of cuftom 


Let us not forget. Shakelpeares 
4. The fame thing. 
I anfwer'd not again 5 
But that’s all one. ia 
@ 


ONE 


To be in the underftanding, and not to be un- 
derftood, is all one, as to fay any thing is, and is 
not in the underftanding. Locke. 
5- Aperfon, indefinitely and loofe. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aM every one in ranging human affairs. Watts. 
6. A perfon, by way of eminence. 

Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon‘d cre, 
The wifett prince that there had reign'd. Sbakefp. 
7. A diftinct or particular perlon. 

That man fhould he the teacher is no part of 
the matter; for birds will learn one of another. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

No nations are wholly aliens and ftrangers the one 
to the other. Bacon's Holy War. 

The obedience of the one to the call of grace, 
when the other, fuppofed to have fufficient, if not 
an equal meafure, obeys not, may reafonably be im- 
puted to the humble, malleable, melting temper. 

Hammond. 


ONE 


Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
Shakefpeare. 


ONS 


tains all things onerous to himfelf, as aypunifhrgent 
for his crime. Alife. 


Does the fon receive a natural life? The fub. |f ONION. z. f. [oignon, Fr. cepe, Latin.] 


je& enjoys a civil one: that’s but the matter, this 
the form. Holyday. 
Thefe fucceffes are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world, than fuch ruinous anes as arc 
dyed in human blood. Glaw. 
He that will overlook the true reafon of a thing 
which is but cme, may eafily find many falfe ones, 
error being infinite. Tillotfon. 
The following plain rutes and. dire€tions, are 
not the lefs ufeful becaufe they are plain ones. 
Atterbury. 
There are many whofe waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their fleeping ones. Addifone 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad fo- 
vereign, who might poflibly have been a good one, 
had he been invefted with an authority limited by 
law. Addifon’s Freebolder. 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers caufes that necd 


A plant. 
If the boy have not a woman's gift ; 

To rain a shower of Commanded tears, m 

An onion will do well. Shakefpcares 
I an als, am crion-ey‘d. _ Shakefpeares 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, hy | 

No fav'ry difh without an onion : 

But left your kiffing fhould be {poil'd, ba 

Your onions mult be throughly buil’d. Swift. 


O’nxy. adj. [from one, onely, or onelike. ] 
1. Single; one and no more. y 


Of all whom fortune to:my Sword did bring, .. 
This only man was worth the conquering.; Drydine 


2. This and no other. 


KR 
The only child of thadeful Savernake. Drayton. 
The logick now in ufe has» long ‘pofiefled the 
chair, as the ory art taught. in the fchools for the 


One or other fees a little box which was carried be fet d hen fo obvi dire€tion of the mind in the ftudy of the vr aes 
away with her, and to difcovers her to hez friends. ae Oe ha ako aut: adh ane MA eA f i l sa g 
Priden. that when a great genius appears, the dunces are 34 This above all other: ‘as, he isthe 


all in confpiracy againft him. Swift. | = only man for Aink. 
13. One another, is a mode of fpeech very | O'niy. adv hy 
frequent; as, rbhey love one another; | co: ; 1 y 
DEn Maa, sE ANAE ` |1. Simply; fingly;; merely; barely. 
that is, one of them loves another: the I propofe my thoughts.only as conjectures. 
frorm beats the trees againff one another ; i Burnet. 
that is, one againfi another. The pofterity of the wicked inherit the fruit 
In*democratical governments, war did commonly of their fathers vices; and that nət cny by a ju 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies judgment, but from the natural courfe of things. 


"abroad, they did not contend with one another at pi T Tillztjone 
All who deferve his love, he makes his own; 


8. Perfons united. 
= As I have made ye one, Jords, one remain : 
So I grow ronger, you more honour gain. Shak. 
g. Concord; agreement; one mind. 
The king was well inftructed how to carry-him- 
felf between Ferdinando and Philip, refulving to 
keep them at one within themfelves. Bacon. 


He is not at one with himfelf what account to 
Tilletfan. 


give of it. 


10. (Oz, lon, French. It is ufed fome- j}. home. Davenant. ferve ORTA, 
times a general or-indefinite nomina-| One berry. n. fv [aconitum, Latin.] | And to be lovd himfelf, needs only to be Deals 


Wolf’sbane, or monk’sbane. 
O'NEEYED. adj. [one and eye. | 

only one eye. 
A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 


tive-for any man, any perfon. For one 
the Englith formerly ufed men: as, they 
live.obfcurely, men know not bow; or 
die ob/curely, men mark not when. AJ- 


The praétice of virtue is attended not on/y with 
prefent quiet and fatisfaction, but with comfortable. 
hope of a future recompence. Nelfons 

Nor muft this contrition be exercifed by us, only 


Having 


cham. For which it would now be faid, The onecy’d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. for groffer evils; but when we live the beft. Wake. 
one knows not how, one knows not when; | og jared HEED Pane . 2. So and no otherwife. ma PG 
onéey’d brothers haiten to the fhore. Addifon. Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 


or, it is not known bow.) Any perlon ; 
any man indefinitely. 
"It is not fo worthy to be brought to heroical ef- 


was oly evil continually. Gencfisy Vis ge 
3. Singly without more: as, only begotten. 
O’NoMANCY. n. Ta (leona and panelas } 


ONEIROCRI TICAL. adj. [ ivespoxgilixo:, Gr. 
onirocritigue, Fr. it fhould therefore 
„according to analogy be written oniro- 


feéts by fortune or neceffity, like Ulyfies and 
fEncas, as by one’s own choice.and working. Sidn-y. 
One may be litt!e the wifer tor reading this d:a- 
logue, fince it neither fets forth what Erona is, nor 
what the caufe fhouid be which threatens her with 
death. Sidney. 
One would imazine thefe to be theexpreffions of 
a man bleffed with eafe, afiluence, and power; not 
of one who had been juf itripped of all thofe ad- 
vantages. Atterbury. 
For provoking of urine, one fhould begin with 
the gentlett firit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
For fome time.one was not thought to underftand 
Arittotle, unlefs he had read him with Averroe’s 
commeént. Baker. 
11. A perfon of particular charaQer. 
; Then muft you fpeak 
Ofore that lov’d not wifely, but too well ; 
Of one not eafily jealous ; but being wrought 
Perplexed inthe extremes. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
With lives and fortunes trulting one 
Who fo difcreetly usd his own. Waller. 
Edward J, was one who very well knew how to 
ufe a victory, as well as obtain it. Hale. 
One who .contemned divine and human laws. 
Dryden. 
Forgive me, if that title I afford 
To ome, whom nature meant tobe a lord. , Harte. 
12. One has fometimes a plural, either 
-when it ftands for perfons indefinitely; 
as, she great ones of the world: or when 
it relates co fome thing going before, 
and is only the reprefentative of the an- 
tecedent noun, 
fpeech, whether fingular or plural, is in 
my ear not very elegant, yet is ufed by 


good authors. 


critical and onirocritick.| Interpretative 


of dreams. - 

If a man has ‘no mind to pafs by abruptly from 
his imagined to his real circumftances, he ma 
employ himfelf in that new kind of bfervation 
which my oncirocritia/ correfpondent has directed 
him to make. Addifon's Speftator. 


Onerrocrr Tick, n. f. [avspoxsiixcs, Gr. ] 


An interpreter of dreams. 

Having furveycd all ranks and profeffions, I do 
not find in any quarter of the town an oncirocritick, 
or an interpreter of dreams.  Addifon's Spefator. 


O’neness. n. f. [from one] Unity; the 


quality of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very onen:/s and mere 
unity, having nothing but itfelf in itfelf, and not 
confifting, as all things do befides God, of many 
things. Hock:r. 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring 
to the feveral hypoftates, is the one eternal indivi- 
fible divine nature, and the eternity of the fon’s ge- 
neration, and his co-eternity, and his confubftan- 
tiality with the Father when hecame down from 
Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond. 


O’nerary. adj. [onerarius, Lat. one- 


raife, French.) Fitted for carriage or 
burthens.; comprifing a burthen. 


To O'nERATE. v.a. [oncro, Lat.] To 


load; to burthen. 


ONERA TION, 2. f. [from onerate.] The 


act of loading. Dia. 


This relative mode of | O’nerous. adj. [omereux, French; one- 


rojus, Latin.] Burcthenfome; oppref- 
five. 
A banifhed perfon, abfent out of neceffity, re- 


Divination by a name. 

Deftinies were fuperftitioufly, by cnomancy, de- 
xiphered out of names, as though the names and 
natures of men were fuitable, and fatal neceffities 
concurred herein with voluntary motion. Camden. 


ONOMA'NTICAL. adj. [brome and parle] 


Predifting by names. 

Theodatus, when curious to"know the fuccefs of 
his wars againft the’ Romans, an cnomantical ot 
name-wifard Jew, willed him ‘to fhut up a jum- 
ber of {wine and give fome of them Roman names, 
others Gothifh names with feveral marks, and 
there to leave them. Camdene 


O'NSET. n. f. [on and fet.) 
. Attack; ftorm ; affault; firt brunt. 


As well the foldier dicth, which ftandeth till, 
as he- that gives the bravett crfets Sidney. 
All b:eathlefs, weary, faint, 
Him fpying, with freth onjer he aflaildy > = 
‘And kindling new his courage, fceming queint, 
Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Sperjfere 
The fhoue 
Of battle now began, and rufhing found. — 
Of onf. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and pretently it 
finds itfelf baffled and beaten oft; yet Mill it re- 
news the cn/et, attacks the difficulty afreth ; plants 
this reafoning and that argument, like fo many in- 


telleétual „batteries, till at length it forces a way* 


into the obitinate enclofed truth. Southe 
Without men and provifions it is impoffible to 
fecure conquefts that are made in the firft onfers of 


= an invafion. Addifon. 
Obferve i 
The firit impetuous onfets of his grief; ‘a 
Ufe every artifice to keep him itedfat. © Pbibips. 
pate 2. Some- 


0'0; Z 


c% nd for an erfit, Tids; to advances. "er 
j name and honoural UDINY >) ene a 
: Lavi a will I-make'my.¢ nprefs. ‘Shakc{peare. 


e y; O'NsET. v. a,.(from the noun.) To 


: Norin ule. ap a ga Ha M 
: Theyi madeahaltvur ; you ©) 
To view the ground, and whee t° aifaulty,..:5} 
Then cail'd a council, which was»bett, 
By liege or onflaughe to inveft 
* The enemy; and ‘twas agrecd Arây °C 
By torm and onflau b: to proceed. Hudibrat. 
Ox to‘Locisr. n.f- [from ontolegy.|} One 
who confiders the*affections of being’ in 
general; a metaphyfician. oes sg ai 
ONTOLOGY. n. f- Sra and.rgyos-] Thef 
fcience of the affections of being in| 
a general; metaphyficks. 
T The modes, accidents: and relations that belong 
to various beings, are copioufly treatediof ‘in meta- 
--phyficks, ormore properly ontology. Watrs's Legicke 
O'xnwarb. adv. ‘[onopéand, "Saxon: ]): © 
+ Forward; progreffively. © 1 ww “^ 
atta os BMY lora, E 897 3 
~~ When you went ontuard'on this ended action, 
- J look'd upon’ her'with a foldier’s' eye.’ Stakefpeare. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his feat, ~ 
. The monfter moving onzoad; ‘came as falt- 
~ With horrid ftrides. i, 
_Him thro’ the fpicy foret cnward come 
Adam difcern'd, asin the door he fat 
_ Of his cool bow'r., . © » Milton's Paradife Loft. 
_ — Not onejlooks backward, enward,ftill he goes, 
_ Yetne’er looks forward farther than his nofe. Pope. 
2. Ina ftate of advanced progreflon. 
* ~" Philoxenus came to fee, how ontoard the fruita 
were of his friend’s labour." 3 "Sidney. 
You are already fo far cnward of your way, that 
you have forfaken the imitaticn of ordinary con- 
“werfe. © *) Dryden. 
3. Somewhat farther. : l 
A little inward lend thy guiding hand 
` To thefe dark fteps, a litrle tarther on-+t Milton. 
O’nycua. n: fS. Tt is found in two differ- 
* ent fenfes in fcripture.—The odorife- 
rous {nail or fhell, and the ftone onyx. 
The greateft p:rt of commentators ex- 


. i 
> 


plain it by the onyx or odoriferous hell. | 


The onyx is fifhed for in the Indies, 
where grows the fpicanardi, the food of 
this fifh and what makes its fhell fo aro- 
‘matick. Calmet. 
_ Take (weet fpices, onycba, and galbanum. Exod. 
O'xvx. 2. Ja [ig] The onyx is a femi- 
a pellucid gem, of which there are feve- 
> ral fpecies, but the blueifh white kind, 
į with brown and white zones, is the.true 
onyx legitima of the ancients. Hill. 
Nor are her rare endowments to be fold 

For glittering fand by Ophir fhown, 
‘The blue-ey‘d faphir, or rich cayx ftone. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of theagat kind: 
«git is ofa dark horay colour, in which is‘a’ plate of 
a bluith white, and fometimes of red: «when on 
_ one or both fides the whitethere happens to lie 
_ alfo a plate of a reddith or freth.colour, the jewellers 
„call the ttone a fardonyx. Weodward on Fojfils. 
OOZE. n. f. [either from eaux, waters, 


French; or per, wetnefs, Saxon.] 
Vor. I. 


. b Yileteamaeni bo Aye f 
3. The liquor ofa tanner’s Yate: nT 
6.0028. van ne: [ftom thes noun: }» ‘To 
ee. o U “(4 P Wi np : 
O’ozx. adj. [from oozed] ‘Miry.; muddy ; 
Are | lim od «i ae: 
TOPA CATE: V. a. [opacos Latins] To 


77> - Imi n A y 
Opa‘ citys niefibfepacitéy Erench®;’ opa- 


Miiton's Pjiradife Lf. | 


Sandys. | 


VORA 


1. Soft.mud; mire.at the, bottom of | wa- 
‘ter; flime. oo SAUN 
si Myefon Path goxcissbeddeden t1 Shakefpeaces 
“Some canied up into their grounds iths or 
falt, water. mud, andfound, good profit thereby. 
at bee ai wal ads nim yes neacgry- 
“Ola father ‘Thames tais'd up his zev rend head, 
Deep in his ooze he fought his jedgy bed; 


And. fhrunk his waters back into his urn. Drydin\ 


| 2, Soft flow; . fpring. This feems, tobe 


“the meaning in Prior. b 
From his frf, fountain and; boginaing 00x; 


Down to the fea cach brook saad, torrent), flows. 
_ oy tloten SC" 


flow by flealthis torun gently 5) to drain 

away. chi Bi : soi! ar A 
When the contraéted limbs 'ivère cramp d, even 
then 


Liss ye 


Mer ES 1 


© A wat'rith bumourfwell'd and oaz`d'agen. Dryden. 


Y Phe lily drinks 
fcarce oozing thro’ 'the grafs. 


Jj ; 
tThe latentirill, 
E : Í Thomfon. 


Aimy. whl sac ; «0% if 
From hisvoazy ‘bed; 
Old father Thames*advancid hig rev'rend head. 


fade ; to cloud ; to darken; to obfcure. 
The fame corpufetesapon the unftopping of the 
glaf, did opacare that part of the:air ‘they moved in. 
oY = bas mat tse Boyle. 


“eitas, ‘Latin. J Cloudinels; 

tranfparency. Pye) ASi w e 
Can any thing efcape eyesin whofe opticks there 

is no opacity PX. POET in Brown. 
Had there not been any night, thadow or opaciry, 
we (houkd never have Had’ any determinate conceit of 
darknefs. IAJ Glanville. 
How much any bodyhath of: taloury fo'much 
hath it of opacity, and by fomuch:the more unfit 
is i¢to tranfmit the fpecies. .... i bert Ray. 
The leat parts of almoft, all bodies, arein fome 
meafure.tranfparent; and the. opacity of, thofe bo- 
dies arifeth from the multitude of reflexions caufed 
in their internal parts. __ Newton. 
Opa‘cous. aaj. [opacus, Lat.) „Dark ; 
obfcure; not tranfparent. ..... y 
When he perceives that, opacoùs. bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal 
diffufion through the whole place that it irradiates, 
he ĉan have no difficulty. to allow air, that is dia- 
phanous,, and more fubtile far than they, and 
confequently divifible into lefler atoms; and having 
léfler pores, gives lefs fcope to our eyes to mifs 
light. i Dighy. 


want of 


Y 


i Upon the firm opaccus globe 
Of this round world, whofe fir convex divides , 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos`d 
From chaos, and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 
Satan alighted. Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 


O’pat. n. f. [Lopalus, Latin.] The opal 
is a very elegant and fingular kind of 
{tone ; it hardly comes within the rank 
of the pellucid gems, being much more 
opake, and lefs hard. It is inthe pebble 
fhape; from the head of a’ pin to the 
bignefs of a walnut. It is naturally 
bright, and fhews all its “beauty with- 
out the help of the lapidary : ‘In coloar 
it refembles the fineft mother of pearl ; 
its bafis feeming a blueifh or greyifh 
white, but.with.a property of reflecting 
all the colours of the rainbow, as turn- 
ed differently to the light. Hill. 

Thy mind is'very opal. Shak. Twelfth Night. 


_ Mplanet like bodies?" 


OPE 


„ilor Ep empyteat beav ny extended wide, » « 
An circuit, sundetermin'd-fquare or round; 
With opal tow’rs, and battlements adorn'd » 
“Of living faphir. Miltonks Paradife Loft 
We have this tone fromaGesmany, and_is the 
fame with the ofal of the cients. vodtvarde 
OPA GUD ADP Pøbaras, Latin] = Dark} 
not tranfpurenty?¢loud ys no3 ; 
roei potha od They ; 
Shot upward RIPE whence no way round’ 
Shadow#lfrombod cpagie can talk’ *"* a Mon. 
Thete difappearine ijt" ftars were actully cx- 
tingaithed and tdrned it} more opaque and grofs 
‘ wet ee Cheyne 
To Op Bp, ta. 'fopen, Saxon;’ op; 
To OPEN, f°" MMlandick; 3:7, Greek, a 
“hole. Ope is.ujed only in. poetry, 
„when, ;one fyliable is more convenient 
than two. |): ' 
rieTo unclofe } to unlock; to put into 
“fuch "atare *as’ that che- inner parts 
may be feen orentered thel cohtrary 


to YUA =! OBE SY mPa fF 
The world’s mine dyfter, I « 7°" Non 4 
Which? with:fword will'open. Sbikefpcare. 
Beforeiyou fighty:opethistietter. \ Shaksipeare. 


They confent to.work us harm and*woe, 1>" 
To ope'the gates, and fo let in our toe! ° Fairfax. 
if a man open a pit and ‘not cover "i" and an ox 
.' fally therein, the owner of the pit’ hilt make it 
good. :™ Extdus, xxi. 23. 
> .Letusipafs. through your land, and"none’ fall 
do you anp-hurt; howbeit they*would not open upto 
hime 1 bAa o i Alae." g8. 
Open thyMngouth forthe dumb in the caufe of 
„vall fuch ab are appointed to deftructions  “Proverss. 
Adam, now ope'thine eyes ; and firft behold , 
Th’ efte&s whicw thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee. Milton's Paradife L of. 
The: draw-bridges at’ Amfterdam part in the 
middle, anda veffel, though under fail, may pafs 
.. them without the'help’of ‘any one on fhore; for 
the maft-head, or brealt-water of the fhip bearing 
. sagaintt the bridge in the middle, opens it. 
toited 3 Our fleet Apollo fends, 
Where Tufcan Tyber rolls withrrapid force, 
And where, Numicus, opes his holy fource. Dryden. 
When firft you ope your doors, and paffing by, 
The fad ill-omen’d object meets your eye. Dryden. 
My old wounds are pen`d at this view, 
And in my murd’rer's prefence bleed anew. Dryden. 
When the matter is made, the fide mutt be open= 
ed to letitout. ` Arbuthnot cn Alimentt. 
z. To thow ; to difcover. 
The Englifh did adventure. far for to open the 
north parts of America. ALbot's Defe. of the World. 


3. To divide; to break. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by 

an earthquake, and fhut again by a fecond. Addifcn. 
4. To explain; to difclofe. 

Some things wifdom opencth by the facred books 
of feripture, fome things by the glorious works of 
nature. Hooker. 

Paul reafoned with them out of the (criptures, 
cpcning and alleging, that Chrift muft needs have 
fuftered and rifen again from the dead. As, xvii. 

After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king 
opened himfelf to fome of his council, that he. was 
lorry for the carl’s death, becaufe by him he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 

Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
fite notice of their perfons and behaviour, and opened 
himfelf to fome of his train, that he thought them 
to be gentlemen Of much more worth than their 
habits bewrayed. Wotton. 

A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himielf 
into a new plcafure;) and by opering his misfor- 
tunes, leaves part of them behind him. Collicre 

5- To begin; to make the initial exhibi- 
tion. 

Yot retained him only for the opening of your 
caufe, and your main lawyer is yet behind. Dryden. 

l E Homer 


Brown. 


OPE 
Homer opins his poeta with the imon fimpli- 
city and modefty ; he continually grows upon the 
„ Teader. Notes on Ody/fey. 
To Ore. ve 
To OPEN. ixt e : 
1. To unclofe itlelf; not to. remain fhut; 
not to continue cloféd.,. s aai ; 
The hundred doors 
Ope.ef themfelves; a ruthing whizlwind soars 
Within the cave.’ Dryden's Æneid. 
Unnumber'd treafures ope at.once, 
From each the nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddefs. Pope's Rupe of the Lock. 
2. To.bark. -A term ot hunting: 
If I cry out thus upon no trail, never,truft me 
when I open again. Shak. Merry Wisgees of Wirdfor. 
"Phe night seftores our actions ane by day; 
As houndsinNeep will open for theirprey. | Dryden. 
Hark! the dog opens, take thy certam aim; 
The woodcock flutters. » Gay's Rurg! Sports. 
Ore. adj. { Ope is fcarcely ufed but by 
O’PEN. old authors,- and by them in 
the primitive not figurative lenfe] 


1. Unclofed ; not fhut. 
The gates are ope; now prove good feconds; 
*Tis for the followers Fortune widens: thems 
Not for the. fliers. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Mott facrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ftole thence 
Thelife o' th’ building. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Then fent Sanballat his fervant, with an open 
letter in his hand. - >», WNebemiahy.vi. 5. 
Wich she fame key fetiepe the doors» , 
Wherewith you lock’d it faft before. Cleawclazd. 
Thro’ the gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pafs'd. : Milton. 
They meet the chiefs returning from. the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd “her chofen 
knight. Dryden. 
He, when /Eneason the plainiappearsy” i 
Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryd. 
The, bounce broke. «fe, the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they blindly grope the ways 
f ; : ‘Dryden. 
2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. 
They ‘crucify to themfelves the Son of God 
afreth, and’put him to ar opin fhame. Hebrews. 
He irefully enrag’d would needs to open arms. 

4 Drayton. 
Th’ under-work, tranfparent, fhews too plain: 
Where open atts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. Daniel. 

3. Not wearing difguife; clears” artlefs ; 
fincere. 7 
He was fo fecret "therein, as not daring to be 
open, that to no creature he ever fpake of ‘it. 
Sidney. 
Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againft the Eng- 
lith in Gme ‘of war, shad .the more credit in a 
negotiation of peace; and’beGdes was held a man 
spen and of good faith. "Bacon. 
The French are always open, familiur, and talka- 
tive; the Italians Rift; ceremonious, and referved. 
Addijcn. 
This referved myfterious way of aéting towards 
perfons, who in right of their pofts expected a more 
open treatment, was imputed to fome hidden defign. 


we n. s 


Swift. 
His generous, open, undefigning heart, 
Has begg`d his rival to folicie for him.” Addifon. 


4. Not clouded; clear. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 
Then thall thy Craggs 
On the caft ore another Pollio thine; 
With afpect open fhall ercét his head. 
g. Not hidden; expofed to view. 
In that little fpot of ground that lies between 
thofe two great oceans of eternity, we are to ex- 
ercife our thoughts, and lay open the treafures of 
the divine wifdom and goodnefs hid in this part of 
mature and providence. Burnet. 
Moral principles require reafoning and difcourfe 
to difcover the cestainty of their truths: they lie 


Pope. 


OPE 
Hot -opn “a9 ‘Ratura) ‘characters engraven on the 
mind. Locke. 
6. Not reftrained ; not denied ; not pre- 
“cluded. J 
If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter 
againtt any man, the law, is open, and there are 
deputies; let them implead one another. fs, xix. 
7- Not cloudy; not gloomy. 
An copen and warm winter portendeth a hot and 
dry fummer. Bacon's ‘Natural Hiftcry. 
8. Uncovered. 
Here is better'than the open air.  Shake/peare. 
And when at lat fn pity, you will die, 
` T'lhwatch your birth of immortality ; 
Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair ; 
And \teach you your firlt Hight In open air. Dryden. 
9.: Expoled ; without defence. 
The fervice that I truly did his life, 
Hath left. me.cpen to all injuriese. 
10. Attentive. 
Thine eyes are open upon all: the fons of men, to 
give every onevaccarding to his ways. feremiab. 


Shakefpeare. 


The eyes of the Wordi are’ upon theyrightedlis, $ 


and/his ears are open unto their crye 
O'P ENER.. 7. /.|[fromiopek. |. 
1. One that opens; one that unlocks ; 

one that unclofes. | 

True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two pat. 
F i l Milton. 


Pfal. xxxiv. 


: PiS 
2: Explainer; interpreter. l 
To us; th’ imagin’d voice of heav'n itfelfs 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the fanctities of heav'n,~ 
And_our dull workings: ) Sbhakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
3. That which feparates; difuniter. 
There, may be fuch cpeners of compound bodies, 
becaufe there wanted not fome.experiments in which 
„åt appeared. bute wes Boyle. 
OPENEY ED. adj..[openand eye.] Vigi- 
Mant; watchful. 
While you hete dd fnoring lie, ~ 
Opency'd conspiracy l 
His time doth take. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
OPENHA NDED. ‘adj. [open and ‘band.] 
Generous; liberal; monificent. 
_ Good heav'n, who renders mercy back for mercy, 
With openbanded bounty fhall repay you. Rowe. 
OPENHEARTED. aay. [open and beart. | 
Generous; candid; not meanly fubtle. 
I know him well; he’s free and openbcarted. Dryd. 
Of an openbearted generous minifter you are not 
to fay that he was in am intrigue to betray his 
country ; but in an intrigue With a lady, Arbuthnot. 
OPENHEA RTEDNESS. 2. f. [open and 
heart.) Liberality; franknefs; finceri- 
ty} munificence ; generofity, 
O’peninG. 7. f. [from open. ] 
I. Apertore ; breach. 
The fire thus up, „makes its way through the 
cracks and openings of the earth. — Woodward. 
2. Difcovery ara diftance; faint know- 
ledge; dawn. l | 
God has been pleafed to diffipate this confufion 
and chaos, and to give us fome openings, fome 
daWnings of liberty and fetdement. Scuth’s Sermons. 
The opening of your glory waslike chat of light; 
you fhonz to us from afar, and difclofed your frit 
beams on diftant nations. Dryden. 
O’PENLY, adv. [from open. ] 
1. Publickly ; not-fecretly ; in fight; not 
obfcurely. 
Their actions, always fpoken of with great ho- 
nour, are now Called openly into queftion. Hooker. 
Prayers are faulty, mot’ whenfoever they be 
openly made, but when hypocrify is the caufe of 
open praying. Hooker. 
Why fhould you put me to deny 


Thisclatm which now you weas iv openly P Shakelp.. 


OPERA: in. fs [Italian.] 


OPE 
I knew the time, 
Now full, that I no more fhould live obfcure, 
But openly begin, as beit becomes l 
The authority which i deriv’d from heay'n. Miltons 
How grofly and open'y do many of us contradi& 
the precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and 
worldly lufts. . Tillotjcns 
We exprefs' our thanks by cper/y owning our pa- 
rentage, and paying our common devotions to 
God on this day’s fulemnity. Atrerburys 
2. Plainly; apparently ; evidently; with- 
out difguife. 
Darah 
Too openly does love and hatred’ fhow: 
A bounteous matter, but a deadly "foe. = 9 Dryd-n. 
OpenMOU THED. a7. [open and ‘mouth. | 
Greedy; ravenou. ; clamorous; voci- 
ferous. ; 
Up comes alion openmiutécd toward the afs. 
: ihs L'Efiranges 
O’renness. u, /. {from ofen.] 
1. Plainnefs; clearnefs; freedom from 
obfcurity or ambiguity. _. | 
Deliver with more openzefs your anfwers 
To my demands. Shakeffeare’s Cymbelines 
2. Plainneis; freedom from difguile. 
The noble dpennefs and frecdom of his reHexions, 
are expreffed in lively colours.  Fe/tén én rhe Claffiths. 
Thefe letters, all written in the openne/s of triend- 
fhip, will prove whatwere'my real Sentiments. 
Pope's Letters. 


An opera is a poetical tule or fiction, reprefented 
by vocal and inftrumental ‘mufick, adorned with 
{cenes, machines, and dancing. oe Dryden. 

„You will hear what plays, were acted that week, 
which is the fineft fong in the opera. Law. 

O’PERABLE. adj. [from cperor, Latin. ] 
To be done; praéticable. Not in ufe. 

Being uncapable of ‘operable circumitances, or 
rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, ‘they 
only gaze upon the vifible fuccefs, ana thereafter 
condemn or cry up the Whole progréfion. Br:awn. 

OPERANT. adj. (operant, Fr.] Active; 
having power to produce any effect. 
A Word not in ufe, though elegant. 

_ „Earth, yield me roots! 
Who feeks Far better of thee, fauce his palate 
With thy moft operant poifon. Skakeipeares Timone 

{ muft leave thee, love, and shortly too; 

My oferant powers their functions leave to do, 
SbakeJpeare. 

To OPERATE. D. m (operor, Latin; 
operer, Fr.] ‘To act; to have agency ; 
to produce effects: with oa before the 
fubject of operation, — | 

The virtues of private perfons operate but on a 
few; their fphere of action is narrow, and their 
inBuehce is confned to it. Avterbury. 

Bodies produce ideas. in us, manifeftly by im- 
pulfe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 
operate ine Lecke. 

It can operate on the guts and ftomach, and 
thereby produce difting ideas. Locke. 

A plain convincing redfon operates on the mimd 
both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they 
live. Swift. 

Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty of in- 
difference tò this or the contrary, the efteét will 
be cuntingent, and the certain knowledge of it 
belongs oniy to God. Watts. 

Opera tion. n. JS. [operario, Latin ; ope- 
ration, Fr.) 

1, Agency ; production of effects; influ- 


ence. 

There are in meh operations natural, rational, 
fupernatural, fome politick, fome finally ecclefiafti-. 
cal. Hooker. 

By all the operariens of the orbs, 

From whom we do exiit and ccafe to be, 
Hese I difclaim all my patemal caic. pranggjare 
Al 


s firife, with, or purpofe, but in the actual 


OPE 


__ All operations _by. tran{miffion of fpirits, and; 

imaginayon, work at diftance, and not at, touch. 

, eee croi SS Bator's Natural Hiflory. 
Waller's, prefence. bag dp extraordinary operation | 

to procure any thiag aefired.” 3 Clarendon. | 

The, tree “apie operation brings, | 


j 


S Knewledge of good and ij, shun to taltes Milton. | 
~~ Ifthe cperarion of cts be, in. convenient | 
* glafles promoted by warmth, the aicending {teams | 

` may eafily be caught, ard reduced into a penetrant 

fpirit. Boyle 
Speculative painting, without the afiftance of 
manual ¢peraticn, can never attain to perfection, but 
flothfully languiihes ; for it was not with his tongue 
that Apelles performed his ncble works. : Dryden. 

The pain and ficknefs caufed’ by manna, are 

+ the effcéts of itssperaticn on the) somach and guts 

by the fize; motion, and figure of: its inferfible 
parts. d Si Lacke. 

2. A&tion; effect. This: is often con- 

founded with the former fenfe. 

Repentance and renovation .confift not in the 

operations 

- “of good life. Hammcnd. 

Many medicinal drugs of rare oferati:n. Holyn. 

Hi Dhat falfe fruit pes 
Far other operation firit difplay’d, ~ ' 
Carnal detre inflamings  Miton`s Paradife Loft. 

The offices appointed, and» the powers'exercited 

-sin the church, by their inftitution and cperation are 

holy. Pearfon. 

In this underftanding piece of clock-work, ‘his 

body as weil as other fenfelefs matter has colour, 
warmth, and foftnefs. But thefe qualities are not 
fubfiftent in thofe bodies, but -are operations of 
fancy begotten in fomething cife. Bentley. 
3.. [In chirurgery.] “Ihe part of, the art 
of healing which depends on the ufe of 
inkruments. | 

4. The motions or employments of an 

army. 

Operative. adj. [fromoperate.] Hav- 
_ ing the power of acting; having forci- 

ble agency; active ; 
cious. 

To be» over-curiouy in fearching how God's 
all-piercing, and operatur Apirit diftinguiubing gave 
form to.the matter of. the univerialy is a, fearch 

_ like,unto. his, who,’ not, contented witha known 


vigorous ; effica- 


ford, will. prefume to pafs aver the greatett, rivers f' 


depths. 
Raleigh. 


any of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
felves popular, by Speaking. in parliament, againit 
thofe things which were mott_grateful to his ,ma- 
jety; and he thought a little difcountenance upon 
thole perfons would fupprefs that fpirit within 
themlelves, or make the poifon lefs operative upon 
others. s Clarendon. 
_ In aétions of religion we fhould be,zealousy ac- 
tive, and <peraties, 10 far as prudence will,permit. 


in all parts whese,he is ignorant ot their 


‘Taylor. | 


This. circumitance of, the-promife,.muit igive 
life to all the ret, and make them operatjaetoward 
the producing of good litc. Decay of, Piety. 


It hoide in ali cperative principles, cfpecially jin f 


morali: y ;,in which, not tosproceedj is.certainly to 
go backward. South. 
' The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllo- 
gum. Norris. 
OPERATOR. m f (operateur, French; 
from operate.) One that performs any 
act of the hand; one who produces any 
effect. 
An imaginary perator opening the firt with a 
great deal of nicety, upon a curfory-view it appeared 
tke the head of another. Addifon's Speétater. 
To adminifter this dafe, thcre cannot be fewer 
than fifty thoufand operators, allowing one operator 
rqyewery thirty. : Swift. 
OPERO'SE. aa. [operofus, Latin. ] Labo- 
rious; full of trouble and tedioufnefs. 


d 


=s æ- 


OPHTHa’LMICK. adj. (ophthalmique, Fr. 


O'PHTHALMY. 2./. 


O’rrrice. 2. f. [opificiums: Lat. J. Work- 


i 


~ rid of this ‘water, when the deluge was to 


OP HIO PRACOU S. adj. {39% 


OPa TEs. mefor A ftoneiirefembling a 


O'PIATE. n. f. 


OPIATE, adj. Soporiferous; fomniferoys; 


OP 4 


_ Such. anexplication is purcly imaginary, and alfo 
' very aperofe 3 they would be as hard put tout to get 
ceafe, as 
they were atifirtt'to’procure it. P ‘Burnet. 
Written language, asiti isi mote) opercus, Hforit is) 
more digefted, andis permanenti iy; ri Holder. 
and, gaye] 
~“Serpenteating. Natufed. no 
All fnakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as 
‘common opinion prefumeth; 4s ts conifitmable from 
\ophiephagows nations, and fuch as feed" upon ter- 
pents. ] Pi) Brown. f 


ferpent.”" ©) watt 
Ophises has a dufky. greenith ground, with {pots 
of a lighter green, oblong, and ufually-ncas {quare. 
ts eae) 1 VWiordward. 


from p8aru@-, Greek.] Relating, to 
the eye. i 
[ ophthalmie, French; 
from igam, Greck.] A difeafe of 
the eyes, being an inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood 
gotten out of the veflels and collected 
into thofe parts. Dif. 

The ufe of cool applications, externaily, is moft 
eafy to the eye; but after all, there will fomctimes 
enfue’a tronblefoine opbrbalmy. Sharp's Surgery. 
A-medicine that caules 
fleep. 7 i 

They chofe- athcifm, as an cpiate, to {till thofe 
frightning apprehenfions of hell, by inducing.a,dul- 
nefs and lethargy of mind, rather than,to make ufe 
of that native and falutary medicine, a hearty, re- 
pentance. Binjley. 

Thy thoughts and. mufie change with ev'ry line; 
No famenefs of a prattling ftream is thine, 
Which with one‘unifon of murmur. flows, 


Opiate of inattention ‘and repofe. Harte. 


~narcotick ; caufing fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thole; magical oint- 
ments, are cpiafe and foporiferous. For anointing 
of the forebead and back bone, is uled for procur- 
ing dead) fleepss Bacon. 

AJl their thape, 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than.thofe ~ 
Cf Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paft'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or-his opiate rod. " Milton. 

Lettuce, which hasa milky juice with an ano- 
dyne or opiate quality refolvent of the bile, is proper 
for melancholy. \ Arbuthnot. 


-manfhip; handiwork. Dif. 
Owiricer. 2. /.) [opifex, Latin.] One 
that performs any, work ; artit., A word | 
not received, i i i 
There is añ infinite diftance betwixt thespoor 
mortal artit, and the almightysopificere c Bentley. 
O’PINABIE. adj. (opinor, Latin.) Which 
may be thought: : °. Dia. 
Opina TION. #./. [opinor, Lat.]. Opi- 
nion ; notion. pr Dif 
OPINA Tor. #.f...[opinor, Lat,] One 
who holds an opinion. 
Confider againft what kind of opinators the rea- 
fan above given isteyelled. 9 p a i Hale. 
To OPINE. v.n. (opinor, Lats}iTo:think ; 
ta judge; to be of,opinion. i 
Fear is an ague, that forfakes 
And haunts by fits thote whom it takcs ; 
And they'll spine they fecl the pain 
And blows they felt to-day, again: °° Hadibru:s. 
In matters of mere f{peculation, itis not material 
to the welfare of government, or themfelves, whe- 
ther they. opine wightoor wrong, and whether. they be 
philofophers, or, motei j , South. 


ee M aN a 
OPINIA TOR. 2 


OPA 
~ But l who, think nose bighly of oyr.isine, 


Opingy that nature, as in duty bound, , 
Deep hid the, bining miichick under ground, Pape. 


OPLNIATLVE. adj (trom, ypiazons | | 
t» Stiff in a preconceived notion. 
2. dmaging? 3, Dot proved. 


‘Yt is difficult’ to find out truth, becaufe it 39 in 
fuch inconfiderable proportions fcattered in a mafa 
of opiniative Untertainties ; like the filver in Hicro’s 
crowm of gold. — Gla:rwillee 

l MTOR. a, doss hiU airen Eiench. ] 
One fynd of his. Gwn notion ; mndexible ; 
adherent co his.ownopinion. 

What mally not. qfaniators; and felf-believing men 

difpute of arid.maks doubt- of i) Ruicigh. 
Efex left lord Roberts governour;, a man ot a 
four, and furly nature, aogseaty opiniotcr, and one 
who muft.be avercume.betore be would believe that 
he could:be fo. Clarendon. 

For all, his exa&t plot,.down was hey cafty from 

all his greatne{s,.and forced) to end his days in a 
mean.condition.; as it ig pity, but all) fych, politick 
opiputors {hould. Souib. 


OPINIATRE. adj#{French.] Obftinate ; 


ftubborn, - 

Inftead of an able man, you defire to have him 
an infignificant wrangler, opiniatre in diicourfe, and 
ptiding himfelf in contradicting others. Lickee 


OPInta TRETY. } n. J. [opiniatreté,, Er.] 
QpaNIATRY. Í 


Obitinacy 5. inflexi- 
bility. 5. determination of mind; ftub- 
bornnefs. ` This word, though it has 
been tried in different forms, 1s not,yet 
received, nor 1s it wanted. 

Leit popular opinia!" Yy fhould arife, we will deli- 
ver-the chief opinions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The one feté the thoughts upon wit and falfe 

. colours, and not upon truth ; the other teaches fal- 

lacy, wrangling and opiniatry. Locke on Education. 

So much as we ourfelves comprehend of truth 
and reafon, fo much we poilefs of real and true 
knowledge... The floating.ot. other men's/opinions 
in our brains, makes, usy noti one jot the more 
knowing, though they,bappcnyto, be true: what 
in them was {cience, is in.us bytopiniatrety. Locke. 

I can pals by, opiniatry, and the bufy meddling 
of thofe who thruft themfelves into every thing. 

Woodward's Letterse 

I es extremely concerned at his, apiniateery- in 

leaving me :. but he fhall,not get rid:fu- Pope. 


OPINION. 2. S. [opinzon, French ;*opi- 


aio, Latin. | | 
ts Perfuafion of the mind, without. proof 
or certain, knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vainy crude, and imperfect 
thing, fettledsin the imagination, but never arriving 
at the underftanding, therc,to obtain the tinéture 
of reafon. Ben Fonfon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underftanding 
isi fafan gained by. evidence: of :probability, ‘that ic 
rather inclines to, one »periuafion \than to another, 
yet not altogether without.a mixture. of, uncertainty 
or doubting. Hale. 
. Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and doth 
by degrees difcover and unmatk that fallacy of un- 
gtuunded perfuafions; but confirms the diétates and 


fentiments, of nature. Wilkinse 
Bleft be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 

That happinefsis but opiniun. Prior. 


Z. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 

Where nofuch tettled cuftom hath ‘made it law, 
there it hath force only according»to the ftrengeh 
of reafon.and cjrcumftances joined with ity or as 
it fhews the opinion, and judgment, of them that 
made it; but not at all as if it had any command- 
ing power of obedience. , Selden. 

Can, they makejit out againft the common fenfe 
and opinion of all, mankind, that, there iseno.fuch 
thing as a future ftate of milery for fuch as. have 
lived ill here ? South, 

Cg 2 Charity 


OPI 

Charity itfelf commands us, where we know 
no ill, to think well of all; but’ friendfhip, that 
always goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar 
right and ¢laim to the good opinion of his friend. 

VIR Soucb. 

We may allow this to be; his epizios concerning 
heirs, that where there are divers children the eldeft 
fon has the right to be heir. Loeke. 

Philofophers are of cpinicn, that infinite {pace 
is poffetfed by God's infinite omniprefences, Locke. 

A ftory out of Boccalini fufficiently fhews us the 
ofinion that judicious author entertained of the cri- 
ticks. Addifon. 

3. Favourable judgment. a Py 

In a€tions of arms fmall matters are of great mo- 
ment, efpecially when they ferve to raife an opinion 
of commanders. Hayward. 

Howfoever I have no opinion of thofe things; yet 
fo much I conceive to be true, that ftrong imagi- 
nation hath more force upon things living, than 
things merely inanimate. Baccn. 

lf a woman had no opinion of her own perfon 
and drefs, fhe would never be angry at thofe who 
are of the opinion with herfelf. Law. 

To Opi’nion. v.a. [from the noun:}* To 
opine; to think. A word out of ule, 
and unworthy of revival. 

The Stoicks opinicned the fouls of wife men 
dwell about the moon, and thofe of fools wandered 
about the earth :.*whereas the Epicureans held no- 
thing after death. Brown. 

That the foul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenfion, is generally opinioned. Glanville. 

OprNnionaTive. adj. [from opinion. | 
Fond of preconceived notions; ftub- 
born. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and opinionative 
affurance, would be no hindrance to the world's 
improvement. Glanville. 

One would rather chufe a reader, without art, 
than one ill inftructed with learning, but ofinicna- 
tive and without judgment. Burnet. 

Opi nioNaTIVELY. adv. [from opiniona- 
tive.| Stubbornly. 

OPI NionaTiveNness. n. f. [from cpinio- 
native.| Obitinacy. 

Opr’nionist. n. fe [opinionifie, French, 
from opinion.| One fond of his own 
notions, a 

Every conceited opinionif#f fets up an infallible 
chair in his own brain. Glanvilk'to Albius. 

Opi’parous. adj. [opiparus, Lat. ] Sump- 
tuous., » Dia. 

Opiruxa’ tion. m f> [opitulatio, Latin. | 
An aiding ; a helping. Dif. 

O’rtum. n.f A juice, partly of the re- 
finous, partly of the gummy kind. | It 
is brought to us in flat cakes or maffes 
very heavy and of-a denfe texture, not 
perfectly dry + its colour is adark brown 
ith yellow’; its fmell is of a dead faint 


kind; and its tate very, bitter.and wery | 


acrid. It is brought. from, Natolia, 
Egypt, and the Eaft-Indies, produced 
from the white garden poppy; with 
which the fields of Afia-Minor are in 
many places fown.. When. the heads 
grow to maturity, but are yet) foft, 
green, and full. of juice, aneifions are 


made in them, and from every one of 


thefe a few drops flow of a milky juice, 
which foon hardens into a folid con- 
fiftence. The fineft opium proceeds from 
the firt incifions. What we generally 
have is the mere crude juice, worked 
up with water, or honey fufficient to 
bring it into fourm. Externally. applied 


O P P 


it isemollient, relaxing, and difcutient, 
and greatly promotes fuppuration.. A 
moderate dofe of opium taken inter- 
‘nally, as generally under a grain, yet 
cuftom will make people bear a dram, 
but in that\cafe nature is vitiated. ‘Its 
firit effect is the making the ‘patient 
cheerful ; it removes melancholy, and 
diffipates the dread of danger; the 
Turks always take it when they are go- 
ing to: battle: it afterwards. ‘quiets’ the 
fpirits, cafes pain, and difpofes to:fleep. 
After the effect is over, the pain gene- 
rally returns in amore violent manner; 
the fpirits become lower than before, 
and the pulfe languid. An immoderate 
dofe of opium brings on drunkennefs, 
cheerfulnefs, and loud laughter, at firit, 


and, after many terrible fymptoms,’ 


death itfelf. Thofe who have accuftom- 
ed themfelves to an immoderate ule of 
opium, are apt to be faint, idle, and 
_thoughtlefs; they lofe their appetite, 


and grow old before their time.. Hill. 
Sleep hath forfook.and giv'n me o'er 


To death's benumbing ofiun: as my only cure. Milt. f 


The colour and: talite of opium are, as well as 
its foporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities, whereby it is 
fitted’ to "produce different ‘operations on different 
parts of our bodies. Locke. 


O’pLe-TREE. z. f. [opulus, ople, and 
tree.| A fort of tree. ~ = Zinfworth. 
OPOBALSAMUM. a. f. [Latin.] Balm 
of Gilead. 
OPO'PONAX. n. f. {Latin.] A gum 
refin in {mall loofe granules, and fome- 
times ‘in large maffes, of a ftrong dif- 
agreeable fmell, and an acrid and ex- 
tremely bitter tafte ; brought to us from 
the Ealt,- and known to the Greeks ; 
but we are entirely ignorant of the plant 
which produces this drug. Hill. 
O'PPIDAN. 2. fe [oppidanus, Lat.) A 

townfman ; an inhabitant of a town. 
To. OPPI’GNERATE w. a. [oppignero, 
Latin; J 
in ufe. 
The duke of Guife Henry was the greateft ufurer 


in France, -for that’he had turned all his eftate into 
obligations; meaning ‘thatehe had fold and oppig- 


neratcd alli his* patrimony; to give large donatives f 
i Bacon. | 
Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the re- f 


to cther men. 
foring Roufiillion and Perpignan, odpigmrated to 
them.” AS Thaw A 

To OPPILATE. v. a. 
oppiler,"Fr.] ‘To heap up.obftrudtion. 


Oppita Tion. 2.f, (oppilation, Frenchy} 


from \ oppilate. } 
heaped tagether. 


K 


The ingredients prcfcribed in their fubftance ac. 


Obftruction ; . matter 


tuate the fpirits, reclude ‘op pifatiens, and mundify |, u ; : ` 
l S ‘ i. To act againft; to be adverfe 5, to hin- 


the’ blood. / Harvey. 
O’pritaTive. adj. [ospilative, French.) 


Obftructive ” 


OrPLE rend. adj. [oppletus, Latin.) Fill- } 


ed; crowded. 
Orro'nenT. adj. [opponens, Lat.] Oppo- 
fite ssadverfe. 
Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 
It was opponent to our fearch.ordain'd, 
| That poytkill fougng, fhould never beattain'd. Prior. 


OPPO NENT. n.f. [opponens, Latin.] 


To pledge; to pawn, Not 


Baccn. | 


[oppilo, Latin; | 


OPP 


1. Antagonift; adverfary. AEON 

2. One who begins the difpute. by raifing 
objections to a tenet, correlative to the 
defendant or refpondent. ld 

Inafmuch as ye gò about to deftroy a` thing 
which is in force, and to draw in that which hath 
not as yet been received, to impofe on us that which 
we think not ourfelves bound unto ;` that therefore 
ye are not to claim in any conference other than 
the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hovker. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his 
office, and feafonably commit the opponen? with the 
refpondent, like along praétifed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE. adj. [opportune, French ; 
opportunus, Latin.] Seafonable ;. con- 
venient; fits timely; well-timed ; 
proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great 
king's felicity, being at the top of. all worldly 
bliis, and the perpetual conftancy of his profperous 
fucceffes, but an.opportuns death to withdraw him. 
from any future blow of fortune. Lacon. 

Will lift us up io fpite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient feat; perhaps in view 
Of thole bright confines, whence with neighb’rin 

ya arms l 
Aud-cpportune excurfion, we may chance 
Re-enter heav'n. Milton's Par adije Left. 

Confider'd every creature, which of all 
Mott opportune might ferve his wiles ; and found 
The ferpent fubtleft beaft of all the field. Milton. 

OpporTu NELY. adv. [from opportune.} 
Seafonably; conveniently; with oppor- 
tunity either of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than t> 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fituate fo 
opportunely to annoy England either »for coaft or 
trade. Bacan’s Henry Vil, 

Againft thefe there is a proper olyjection, that they 
offend uniformity, whereof I am therefore opportuncly 
induced to fay fomewhat. Wetton. 

The experiment does opportuncly fupply the defi- 
ciency. Boyles 

OPPORTUNITY. n. f. (opportunité, Fr. 
cpportunitas, Latin.) Fittime; fit place; 
time ; convenience; fuitablene(s of cir- 
cumftances to any end. , 

A wife man will make more opportunities thanche 
finds. Men's behaviour fhould be like their ap- 
parel, not too ftraight, but free for exercifes Bacon. 

Opportunity, like a fudden guft, ; 

Hath fwell’d my calmer thoughts into a tempet. — 

Accurfed opportunity À Rak 

That work’ft our thoughts into defircs, defires 

To refolutions ; thofe being ripe and quicken'd,: 

Thou giv’ ft them birth, and bring ft them forth to 
attion. Derbarre. 

Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 
Yer length ftill lofes opporrunitics. Denbeore 

WWhad an oppértunity to fee the clouds defcend). 
and after it was paft; to afcend again fo high as to 
get over part of the mountain. Brouwn s Travels. 

Neglect no <pportumity of doing good, nor check 

“thy *defire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may 
happen. Atterbury 

All poets have taken an oppeortaniry to give long 
defcriptions of the night. Brome. 


To OPPOSE. w. a. [oppofer, French 3 op- 


pono, Latin.) 


der ;. to refilt. 
There's no bottom, none 
In. my, voluptuoufnefs : and my defire 
All continent impediments wou'd o’erbear, 
That did op pofs'my will.  Shukejpeare’s Macheth. 


,2. To put in Oppofition ; to offer asi an 


antagonilt or rival. it) 
If all men are not naturally equal, 1 am fure all 
flaves are; and then J may, without prefumptions 
oppofe my fingle opinion to his. Locke 

3. Yo place as an obftacle. 
5 Since 


To OPPOSE. v. n. 


È 


-OPP 


Since he ftands obdurate, 

And that no lawful means can carry me 

Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppofe 

My patience to his fury. Shakefpeare. 

I thro’ the fcas_purfu'd their exil'd race, 

Engag'd the heav'ns, cppos'd the ftormy main ; 

But billows roar’d and tempefts rag'd in vain. Dryd. 
4. To placen front; tolplace over againtt. 

Her grace fat down 
In a rich chair of ftare; optofing freely 


The beauty of her perfon to the people. Sbukefp. 


1. To aét adverfely. 
A fervant, thrill’d with remorfe, 
` Oppos'd againft the aét, bending*his fword 
To his great maker. Shakefprare’s Kirg Lear. 
He prattifed to difpatch fuch of the nobility as 
were like to oppofe againft his mifchievous drift, 
and in fuch fort to encumber and weaken the reft, 
that they thould te no impediments to him. 
, Hayward. 
2. To objectin adifputation; to have the 
part of raifing difficulties againft a tenet 
duppofed to be right. 
Orrosexess. adj. [from opfofe.]  Isre- 
filtible; not to be oppofed. 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 

‘To quarrel with your great oppo/ele/s wills. Séatefp. 
Oproser. x. f. [from cppo/e.] One that 
oppoles ; antagonifl; enemy ; rival. 
Now the fair goddefs fortune 

Fall, dcep in love with thee, and her great charms ` 
Mifguice thy oppofers (words: bold gentleman! 
Profperity be thy page. 

Brave wits that bave made eflays worthy of im- 
mortality ; yet by reafon of envious and more po- 
pular cgp-fers, have fubmitted to fate, and are al- 
moft loft in oblivion. Glanville. 

I do not fee how the minitters could have con- 

< tinued in their ftations, if their cppcfers had agreed 
about the methods by which they thould be ruined. 
Swift. 
A hardy modern chief, 
A bold oppofer of divine belief. Blackmore. 
O*PPOSITE. adj. [oppofite, French ; op- 
pofitus, Latin. } | 
1. Placed in front; facing each other. 
To th’ other five, 
Their planetary motions and afpects, 
In fextile, fquare, trine and cfpefire, 
Of noxious efficacy, Milton's Paradifc Lof. 
2. Adverfe; repugnant. 

Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling 
novels, by which the reader.is mifled into another 
fort.of pleafure, opgofite to that which is dcfigned 
iman epick poem. Dryden. 

This is a profpeét very uneafy to the Ju(ts and 


paffions, and oppofire to the ftrongeft defires of feth | 


and blood. 
3. Contrary. 

In this fallen flate of man religion begins with 
repentance and converfion, the two opfofte terms 
of which are God and fin. Tillosjane 

+ | Particles of {peech have divers, and fometimes 
almoft oppofite fignifications. Locke: 

O’pposize. n. /. Adverfary ; opponent ; 
antagonift; enemy. 

Tothe bef and wifeft, while they live, the world 
is continually a froward oppofite, a curious obferver 
of their defc&s and impertections ; their virtues it 
‘afterwards as much admireth. Hacker. 

He is the moft fkilful, bloody, and fatal op prfite 
that you could havë found in Illyria. Shake/peare. 

The knight whom fate or happy ehance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his cppofie, 
The prize of valour and of love thall gain. Dryden. 


O’ppositery. adu. [from oppofte. } 
1. In fuch a fituation as to face each 
other. 
The leffler pair are joincd edge to edge, but not 


‘ 


Rogers. 


Shukef{peare’s Coriolanus. | 


OPP 


oppoftely with their points downward, but upward. 


Grew. 
2. Adverfely. 

I oft have feen, when corn was ripe to mow, ‘ 
And now in dry and brittle ftraw did grow, 
Winds from all quarters ctpzfitely blow. May. 

O’prosiTeness. n. f. [from oppofite.] The 
itate of being oppoiite. 

Opposition. n. f. [oppofition, French ; 
oppofitio, Latin. } 

1. Situation fo as to front fomething op- 

posed; ftanding over againit. 


z. Hoftile refiftance. 
He 

G-y'd Oh! and mounted ; found no oppofiticn 

From what he lock’d for fhould oppofe. Shake/p. 

Virtue which breaks thro cppof-ion, 

And all temptation can remove, 

Mott fhines, and moft is acceptable above. Milton. 

He confiders Laufu3 refcuing his father ae the 
hazard of his own life. as an image of himfelf 
when he took Anchifes'on his fhoulders, and bore 
him fafe through the rage of the fire and the oppo- 

fitionvof his ‘enemies. Dryden's Dufrefnoy- 
3. Contrariety of affe€tion. 
; ‘hey, who pever tried the experiment of a holy 
life, meafure the laws of God not by their intrin- 
fical goudnefs, but by the reluctancy and cppofition 
which they find in their own hearts. Tillotfon. 
4. Contrariety of interet; contrariety of 
meafures. 

When.the church is taken for the perfons mak- 
ing profeffion of the chriftian faith, the catholick 
is often added in oppojition to hereticks and fchif- 
maticks. Pearjin. 

5- Contrariety of meaning; diverfity of 

meaning. . 

The parts of every true oppofition do always both 
concern the fame fubje&t, and have reference to 
the fame thing, fith otherwife they are but in fhew 
oppofite, not in truth. Hooker. 

The ufe of language and cuftom of fpeech, in 
all authors I have met with; has gone upon this 
rule or maxim, that exclufive terms are always to 
be underftood in oppcfrion only to what they are 
oppofed to, and not in cpfofiticn to what they are 
not oppofed to. Watrerlards 

6. Inconfiftency. 

Reafon can never permit the mind:to reje& a 
greater evidence to embrace what is lefs evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppofition to 
knowledge and certainty. Locke. 
To OPPRE'SS. v. a. [opprefus, Latin. ] 
1. Tocrufh by hardfhip or unreafonable 

feverity. 

Ifracl and- Judah were cppriffed together, and all 
that took them captives held them fat, they re- 
fufed to Ift them go. 

Alas! a mortal moft oppref of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

2. ‘Lo overpower ; to fubdue. 
We're not ourfelves, 
When nature, being oppre/?, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
In blazing height ot noon, 
The fun opprefs'd, is plung’d in. thickeft gloom. 
Thimfon. 
Oppression. a. fin [opprefion, French, 
from oppre/s. | 
1. The act of opprefling ; cruelty ; feve- 
my. 

if thou feelt the ofpreffions of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, fori he: that is higher than. the 
higheft regardeth. Ecclef. 

2. ‘Khe itate of being oppreffed ; mifery. 
Famine is in thy cheeks; 

Need and ofprefion ftare.within thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 

sT Shakefpeare. 

Cæfar himfelf has work, and our ofpre/fion 
Excccds what we expected. Shak. Ant. and Crop. 


Feremiab. 


OPS 
3. Hardthip; calamity. 


We are all fubje€&t to the fame accidents; and 
when we fee any under particular cppreffiory we 
fhould look upon it as the common lot of human 
nature. Addifon. 

4. Dulnefs of fpirits ; laffitude of body. 

Dronfinefs, opprefficn, heavinefs, and laffitude, 

are figns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot. 
Orppre’ssivr. adj. [from oppre/s. | 
1. Cruel; imhbuman;. unjultly exactious 

or fevere. jos 
2; Heavy; overwhelming. 

Alicia, reach ‘thy friendly arm, 

And help me to fupport that feeble frame, 

That nodding totters with oppreffive woe, 

And finks beneath its load. = Rowe's “Fane Shoree 

To eafe the foul of one opprefive weight, 

This quits’ an empire, that embroils:a ftate. Popce 
Oppressors 2, f. [opprefeur, French, 

from oppre/s.] One who haraffes others 

with unreafonable or unjuft feverity. 

I from oppreffors did the poor defend, 

The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandyse 

The cries of orphags, and th’ opprejfor's rage, 
Had reach’d the ftars. Dryden. 

Power when employed’ to relieve the oppreffed, 
and to punish the of pre/iry becomes a great gets 

Wifle 
OPPRO’BRIOUS. adj: [from opprobrium, 
Latin. 
1. Reproachful ; difgraceful ; caufing in- 
famy; fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them bleffed, that fhould: 
for his name fake be fubjeét to all kinds of igno- 
miny and opprobrious maledi€tion. Hooker. 

They fee:themfelves unjuttly afperfed, and -vin- 
dicate themfelves'in terms ino lefs opprobricus than 
thofe by which they are attacked. Adadifon. 

2. Blafted with infamy. 
I will not here defile 
My unftain’d verfe with his spprobrious name: Dane 

Solomon he’ led by fraud to build 
His temple right againft the temple of God; 

On the cpprobrions hill. Miltona 
OPPRO'BRIOUSLY. adv. [from opprobri- 
ous-] Reproachfully; f{curriloufly. 

Think you, this litte prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fuble mother, 

To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobrioufly ? Shake 
Oppro BRiousness. a /. [from oppro- 
brious.}  Reproachfulnefs ; {currility. 
To OPPUGN. v. a. [oppugno, Latin. } 

‘To oppofe; to attack ; to refilt. 

For the ecclefiaftical laws of this land we are. led 
by a great reafon tuo obferve, that ye be by no ne- 
cery bound to eppugnithem. Hookers 

They faid thermanner‘of their impeachment they 
could not but conceive did oppygm the rights.of pars 
liament. Clarendon. 

If nothing can'oppugn his love, ; 

And virtue envious ways cam prove, 
What cannot he confide to do 
That brings. both love and virtue too?) Hudilras. 

The ingredients reclude.oppilations, mundify, the 

blood, and oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 
Oppu’Gnancy, n. /. [from oppuga. | 
Oppofition. 

Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 

And hark what'difcord foHows, each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancys' Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

OpruGNer. aif. [from oppugn.]* One 
who oppofes or attacks. 

The, modern.and degenerate, Jews, bey, upon the 
{core of being the great patronsiof man's free. will, 
not caufelefsly efteemed the greatoppugners of God's 
free grace. Boyle. 

Orsi’MaTHY. mf. [ihipadia.} Late edu- 

cation ; late erudition. 
Orsona Tion. n. f. [opfonatio, Latin. } 
Catering ; a buying provifions. = Diz. 
O'PTABLE. 


$O; RU 


O'PTABLE, adj, [obtadifis, Latin. }, .De- 
firable; ta be withed. 
Orma TIVE. adj. [optativus, Latin.) Ex- 
preflive of dehre.* (fn grammar. } 
The verh undergucs in Greek a different form- 
ation to lignify withing, which is called the opta- 
` tive mood. s ; 
O’pricaL. adji [ixixd.} Relaung to 
the {crence of opticks. 
' Jt feems not agreeable to what anatomifts and 
optical writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eyes to each otlicr. 


ed in opticks. 

O’pricK.-adj. [5x0 ; optique, French. } 
1. Vifual ; producing vihon ; fubfervient 
to vilioo. 

“May not the harmony and-difcard of, colours 
arife from the proportions of the vibrations propa. 
gted through the fibres of the pate nerves into 
the brain, as the harmony. and difcord of founds 
arife from the proportions of the vibrations of, the 
air? Newton's Opticks. 

2. Kelating.to the {cience of vifion. 

Where our matter handleth the contractions of 
pillars, we have an oprick rule, that the higher they 
ure, the lefs fhould be always their diminution 
aloft, becaufe the eye itfelf doth contract.all objects, 
according to the dittance. Wotton. 

O’rtickx. n f. An intrument of fight; 
an organ.ot fight. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of eyes 
which were before light, and.in whole opricks there 


is No opacity? Brown, 
Our corporcaleyes wesfind, 
Dazzle the-cptichs of, our,mind. Denbirm. 


You may negleét, or quench, orihate the dame, 
Whofe fmoke too long obfcur'd your.rifing name, 
And quickly cold indiff-rence will enfue, 

When you love's joys thro’ homonr’s cptick view. 
Prisr. 
Why has not man a microfcopick, cy¢ ? 
For this plain realon, man is-not a fly. 
Say what the ufe, were finer opricks givn, 
T° infpect_a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
Pope. 
O’pticks. aS. (ihn) ‘Phe fcience of 
the nature and laws of viton. 

No foherical body of what. bigncfs. fyever. illu- 
minates the whole {phere of another, although it 
iluminate fomething more than halfef a leffer, ac- 
cording unto the doctrine of opticks. Brown. 

‘Thofe who defire fatisfaétion mutt go to the ad- 
mirable treatife of cpticks by Sir Ifaac Newton. 

Cheyne. 
O’rrimacy. n. f: - (optimates, Latin.] 

Nobility ; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament’ there is a rare 
¢v-ordination’ of power, a wholefome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, opsimacy, and democracy. Havel. 

Ortimity. 2. f. [from optimus.] Uhe 
itate of being belt. : 
O'PTION., 2. f. (optio, Latin.} Choice ; 

election. | 

He decrees to punifh the contumacy finally, by 
aligning them their own options. Hammond. 

‘Tranfplantation mutt proceed from the option of 
the people, elfe it founds like an exile; fo the co- 
lonies muft bc raifed by the leave of the, king, and 
not by his command. Bacon. 

Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he 
hath left to our options Smallridge. 

O’puLence.) n. f. (opulence, Fr. opu- 
O’puLency.§ lentia, Lat.) Wealth; 
riches; affluence. 

It muft be a difcovery of the infinite flatteries 
that follow youth and opulencys  Shakefpeare's Tim. 

` After eight years {pent in outward opulency and 
inward murmur, that it was not greater; after 

~ vaft fums of money and great wealth gotten, he 
died unlamented. Clarendon. 


Clarke. “er 


Boyle. | 
Optician. an. A [trom optick.] One fill- | 


ORA 


He had beep a perfon: not only of greatiapuleney, 
but authority. Arterbury. 
Phere in full opulence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt ; 
His fide-board glitter’d with imagin'd plate, 
And his prouf fancy. held a‘vait citate. Swift. 
OPULENT. adj. (opulent, Kiench; opu- 
lentus, Latin.) Rich; wealthy ; af- 
fuent. 
He made him his-ally, and provoked a mighty 
and ofulent king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. 
Bucon. 
To begin with the fuppofed policy of gratifying 
only the rich and opulent ; —does our wife man think 
that the grandee whom he courts does not fee 
through all the little plots of his courtthip? Sb. 
O’PULENTLY. adu. {from opulent. } Rich- 
ly ; with fplendour. x 
Or. conjun&. [oden, Saxon. ] 
1. A disjunétive particle, marking diftri- 
bution, and fometimes oppofition. 
Inquire what the antients thought concerning this 
world, whether it was to perith cr no; whether to 


be deitroyed cr to ftand eternally ? Burnet. 
He my mufe’s homage fhould receive, 
If I cou'd write, or Holles could forgive. Garth. 


By intenfe ftudy, or application to bufinefs that 
requires little action, the digeftion of foods will 
foon proceed more flowly, and with more uneafinefs. 

Blackmore. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into 

two or more ideas, is called complex. Watts. 
2. lecorrefponds to esther: he muk either 
fall or fly. 

At Venice you may go to any houfe either by 
land or water. Addifon. 


| 3. It fometimes, but rather inelegantly, 


itands for either. 
For thy vaft bounties are fo numberlefs, ` 
That them cr to conceal; or elfe to tell, 
ls equally imporfible. Comersey. 
4+ Or is fometimes redundant, but is then 
, ‘more properly omitted. 

"How: great foever the fins of. any unreformed 
perfon are, Chritt died for him becaufe he died for 
all’; ‘only he mutt reform and forfake his fins, er 
elfe he hall never receive benefit of his death. 

f Han:msmil. 
5» (Op, on expe, Saxon.] Before; or 
ever, is before ever. Obfolete. 
Or we go to the declaration of this ptalm, it fhall 
be convenient to fhew who did write this pium. 
Pijher. 
The dead man’s knell 
Is there fcarce afk’d for whom, and good men's 
lives 
Expire before the flowers in thcir caps, 
Dying or ere they ficken. Sbirkefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Learn before thou fpeak, and ufe phyfick or ewer 
thou be fick. Eciiust ywi ge 
OR. n.f. (French.]. Gold. 
heraldry. 
The fhow`ry arch 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 


O’racuH. 2. f. [atreplex.} Phere are thir- 
teen fpecies; garden orach was, culti- 
vated as a culinary herb, and uted as 
fpinach, though it is not generally liked 
by the Englifh, but itl efteemed by the 
French. Miller. 

O’RACLE. n. f: foracle, French, oraca- 
lum, Latin. ] 

1.. Something delivered by .fupernatural 
wifdom. 


Fhe main principle whereupon our. belief ofi all 
things therein contained dependeth, is, that the 
fcriptures are the oracles of God hiinfelf. Jfooker. 


2. The place where, or perlon of whom 


A term of |) 


ORA 


the determinations of heaven are. in- 
vired. ‘igh 
Why, by the verities on thec.made good, ` 
May they not be my oracles as well, S 
And fet me up in hope? » Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
God hath now`fent his living oracle 5 
Into tbe world to teach his final wiil," ® "7 
And fends his fpirit of truth henceforth to dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inwardtoratit, 
To all truth requifite for men to know. ` Milten. 
3 Any perfon or place where certain de- 
ciflons are obtained. _ 
There mighty nations thall enquire their doom, 


a 


The world’s great crac/e in times to come. Pope. 
4. One famed for wifdom'; one Whole 


determinations are not to be difputed. 

To ORACLE. V. n. [from the noun.] To 
utter oracles. A word not received. 
No more fhalt. thou, by orac/ing abufe) 

The gentiles. 
ORACULAR. ) 
Ora’ cuLous. $ 
t. Uttering oracles; refembling oracles. 

Thy counfel would be as the oracle of » 

Urim and thummin, thofe oraculous gems 

On Aaron's breaft, or tongue of feers old 

Infallible. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his, {tates, 

Here he refolves his neighb'ring princes fates aia 

What nation fhall rave peace, where war be made, 

Determin‘dis in this crac‘lows thade. Waller. 

They have fomething vencrable and oraculary in 
that unadorned. gravity and íhortnefs in the iex- 

preffion. P 

Th’ oraz*fous feer frequents the Pharian coaft, 

Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. Popes 
2. Pofitive ; authoritative ; ` magiferial ; 

dog matical, wey 

Though their general acknowledgments of, the 
weaknefs of human underftanding look, like cold 
and fceptical difcouragements ; yet the particular 
expreiiions of their fentiments are as craculeus a8 
if they were omnifcient. Gianyille’s Scepfis. 

3. Obfcure; ambiguous; like the an- 
{wers of ancient oracles. 

He {poke oraculous and fly, 

He'd neither grant the queition, nor deny. ` Kings 
Ora cuLousLy. adu. [trom oraculous. } 
In manner of ‘an oracle. 

The teftimonies of antiquity, and fuch- as pafs 
craculoufly amongit us, were not always fo exaét as 

to examine the doctrine they delivered. ‘2 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hence rife the branching: beech and vocal oak, 

Where Jove of cld araulsufly fpoke. Drydek. 
ORA cuLousness. #. fi [from oracular. } 

The ttate of. being oracular. 

O RAISON, 2. f. [orat/on, Fr. oratio, Lat. ] 
Prayer; verbal fupplication ; or oral 
worihtp : more frequently written ori/on. 
This word is pronounced fhort both by 
Shake/peare and. Dryden; orifon is fome- 
times long and fometimes horr. 

Stay, let's hear the craijons he makes. | Shakcfp. 
Bufinefs might shorten, not difturb her pray’r 5 

Heav'n had the beft, if not the greater hare: 

An attive lifc, long oraifons forbids, 

Yet ftill fhe pray‘d, for {till the pray’d by deeds. 

Dryden. 

ORAL. adj. [oral, French! os; oris, 
Latin.] Delivered by mouth; not 
written. 

Orai di{courfe, whofe cranfient faults dying with 


adj. [from sracie,} 


the found that gives them life, and fo not fubject' 


to a ftrift review, more eafily efcapes obfervation. ” 
Locke on Education. 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of 
the church ; and as his oral teftimony lafted the 
firitscentury, many have obferved, that by.a par- 
ticular providence feveral of our Saviows’s difciples, 
and 


t Milton. 


| 
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and of the catty converts, lived to a very great 
‘age, that they might perfonally convey the truth 
of the gofpel to thofe times which were very re- 
_mote. Addifon. 
O*RALLY. adv. [frcm oral.] By mouth; 
_.« without writing. 

Oral tradition Were incompetent without written 
menuments to derive to us the original laws of a 

_ kingdom, becaufe they are complex, not ¢rally 
traducible to fo great a diftance of ages. Haie. 
ORANGE. n. f. [orange French; auran 


Or appendages at theirsbale like ears. 
and cut in form of a heart; the fruit 
is round and depreffed, and of a yellow: 
= > colour when ripe, in which it differs 
from the citron and lemon. The fpe- 
cies are eight. Miller. 
= Twill difcharge it'in your ftraw-colour'd ‘beard, 
your crange tawny beard. Skakefpeare. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand 
a fruit likean orange, but of colour between orange 
tawny and fearler, which cat a moft excellent 
“odour, and js ufed for a prefervative againf ir- 
fection. Bacon's Newo A:lantis. 

The ideas of ‘orange colour and azure, produced 
‘In the mind by’ the tame infufion of lignum ne- 
phriticum, are no lefs diftin@& ideas than thofe of 
the fame colours taker from two different bodies. 

Locke. 
x Fine oranges, fauce for your veal, 
“Are charming when fqueez'd in a pot of brown ale. 
Swift. 
The Punic granate op’d its rofe-like flow’rs ; 

~~ The orange breath'd its aromatic pow'rs. ‘Harte. 
O*mancery. n.f. [orangerie, French. ] 

' ‘Plantation of oranges. hha j 

A Kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than 

_the fineft orange’ y, or artificial green houfe. Spet. 
OR anGcemusx. x. /.. A {pecies of pear. 
O’RANGETAWNEY. nof. [orange and 

tawney |) Red, refembling an orange. 

Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are com- 
‘monly diftinguifhed from others by a ribbon of 

werangezazuney. Heylgn. 
O'rancewire. 2.f. [orange and wife.) 
A Woman Who fells oranges. 

You wear out a good wholefome forenoon in 
hearing a caufe between an orangewife and a foffet 
feller. b __Sbakclpeare. 

Ora rion. n. f. [oration, French ; oratio, 
Latin.]_ A fpeech made according to 
the laws of rhetorick; a harangue; a 
declamation. 

There fhall I try, 
In my cration, how the'people take 
The cruel ifue of thefe bloody men. Sbatefpeare. 

This gives life and {pirit to every thing that is 
fpoken, awakens the dateft fpirits, and adds a fin- 
gular grace and excellency both to the perfon and 
his cratica. Wats. 

Ox ato Rica. adj. [from oratour.) Rhe- 
torical ; befitting an cratoar. 

Whee he fpeaks in an oraruricah affecting, or 
perfuafive way, lc: tnis be explained by other places 

. where he treats of the fame theme in a du@rinal 

i „Way. l Watr: 

O'RATOUR. n. /. [orateur, French; ora- 

tor, Latin. } 

_ 4. A publick fpeaker; a man cf elo- 

quence. 

+ Poor queen and fon! your labour is but [oft ; 

For Warwick is a fubtle cravcr. Shakefpeare. 
As when of old fome orator renown’?, 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flourith'd, fince mote ! to fome great caufe addrefe'd, 

Stood in himéelf colleéted ; while each part, 

Motion, each a&, won audience. Milton. 
Jt would be altogether vain and improper in 


6 


tia, Lat.] The leaves\have two lobes | 


ORB 
matters belonging to an orator to pretend to fri& 
demonftration. Wilkins. 
The conftant defign of both thefe orators in all 
their fpeeches, was to drive fome one particular 
point. |. Swift. 
I have liftened to an orator of this fpecies, with- 
out being able to Underftand one fingle fentence. 
Swift. 
Both erctors fo much renown'd, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. 
Dryden. 
2. A petitioner.: This fenfe is ufed in 
addreffes to chancery. 
O’ratory. 2. f. [oratoria, ars, Latin. ] 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical expreffion. 

Each. pafture ftored with theep feeding with fober 
fecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating cra- 
toy, craved the dams comfort. Sidtey. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindnefs over-rul’d. Szake/p. 

When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 

1 bid them that did love their country’s»good, 

Cry, God fave Richard! Skakefpeare's Rich, iI. 
Sighs now breath'd 

Unutterable, which the fpirit of pray'r 

Infpir'd, and wing’d for heav'n with fpeedier flight 

Than loudeft oratcry. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

By this kind ‘of oratory, and profefling td de- 
cline their own inclinations and withes, purely for 
peace and unity, they prevailed over thofe who were 
ftill furprifed. Clarendon. 

Hammond's fubje€ts were fuch as, had greateft 
ijufluence on pra@tice, which he pret with moft 
affeGiionate tendernefs, making tears part of his 
oratory. Fell. 


The former, who had to deal with a people. of 


much more politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the 


greateft weight of his oratory uyon the ‘ftrength of 


his arguments. mia) on a a Swift. 

Come harmlefs characters, that no one hit, | 

Come Henley's oratory, Ofborn's wit. Pope. 
2. Exercife of eloquence. 

The Romans had feized upon the fleet of the 
Antiates, among which there were fix armed with 
roftra, with which the conful Menenius adorned 
the/publie place of oratory. Arbutknct. 

3. (Oratoire, French. } 

Oratory fignifies a ‘private place, which is deputed 
and allotted för prayer atone, and not for the pene- 
tal celebration Of divine fervice. Myliffe’s Parergon. 

They began to ere&'to themfelves orarorizs ‘hot in 
any fumptuous or ftately manncr, which neither 
was pofible by Teafon of the pdor eftate ‘of the 
church, and had been perilous in regara ‘of the 
world's envy towards them. Hester. 

Do ‘not omit thy prayers for want of a gocd 
oratory or plate to pray in; nor thy duty for want 
of temporal encouragements. Taylor. 

ORB. n. J. {erbe, Franch; orbis, Latin.) 
1. Sphere’; orbicular body. 

P mighty collection of water incfofe3 in the 
bowels of the earth, conftitutes an hùge o $ in the 
interior Or central parts; Upon the furface of which 
orb of water the terreftrial {traa are expanded. 

Woidtlard's Natural Hifory. 
2.. Circular body. 

They with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 

On his Vulcanian crb fultain'’d the war. Dryden. 
3. Mondane {phere ; celeftial body ; light 

of heaven. 

In the floor of heav'n 

There's not the fmalleft orb which thou behold'ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-eved cherubims. Sbakelp. 
4: Wheel; any rolling body. 

The orls 

Of his fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 

OF torrent floods. Milton's Paradife Left. 
5. Circle; line drawn round. 

Does the fon learn attion from che father? Yet 


ORB 


all his activity is but in the epicycla of a family? 
whereas a fubje¢t's motion is-in a larger orb. 
.  Holyday. 
6. Circle defcribed by any of the mundane 
f{pheres. veh 
Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a 
wonderful engine of crbs, though no fuch things 
were. Bacin. 
With: fmiling afpe& you ferenely move 
In your fifth ĉrb, aad rule the realm of love. Dryd. 
7. Period ; revolution of time. 
Sclf-begot, feif-rais'd, 
By our own quick'ning power, when fatal courfe 
Had circled his full ob, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n. Miltons Parudife Lofe 
8. Sphere of a‘tion. 
Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war, 
And smove in that obedient ord again, 
Where you did ‘give a fair and nat'ral light? Shak. 
g. It is applied by Milton to the “eye, ‘as 
being luminous and {pherical. 
A drop ferene hath quench'd theirs orbs, 
Or dim tuffufion veil'd. Milton. 
Orsa rion, n. f. [orbatus, Latin.} Pri- 
vation of ‘parents or children. 
O’RBED. adj. [from ord.] 
1. Round; circular; ‘orbicalar. 
All'thofe fayings will I overfweat, 
And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul, 
As dath that orbed continent the fire, 
That fevers day from night. 
2. Formed into a circle. 
_ Truth and juftice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. | Milt. 
3. Rounded, , | 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb’ with gold. 
. i YU Addijon. 
ORBI CULAR, daj. [orbiciulaire, French; 
orbiculatus, Latin. } 
1. Spherical. 


He {hall ‘monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 
Hts quadrature from thy orbicu/ar world. Milton. 
2. Circular ;, approaching to circularity. 
a The form of their bottom is not the fame; for 
whereas before it wasof anordicular make, they now 
look as if they were preffed. Addilon. 
, By, a circle I underftand. not here a perfe@ geo- 
metrical. circle, but.an orbicular figure, whofe length 
is equal to its breadth, and which as to fenfe may 
feem circular. Newton, 
OR BI CULARLY. adv. [from orbicu/ar.] 
Spherica!ly; circularly, 
ORBIcULARNESS. x. /. [from orbicular.] 
The fate of being orbicular, 
ORBI CULATED. ad. [orbiculatus, Latin. ] 
Moulded into an orb.. 
ORBIT. n.f- (orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] 
1. The line defcribed by the revolution of 


a planet. 
Suppofe more funs in proper orbirs roll'd, 
Diffolv'd the fnows and chac’d the polar cold. 
à Blackmore. 
Suppofe the earth placed nearer to the fun, aad 
revolve for inftance in the orbit of Mercury ; the-e 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity of 
heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all plants 
and animals would be fcorthed. Benticy. 
z. A {mall orb. Not proper. 
‘Attend, and you difcern it in the fair 
Conduét and finger, or reclaim a hair; 
Or roll the lucid ordi of an eye; 
Or in full joy elaborate a figh. Young. 
O’rpity. 2. f. [ordus, Latin.] Lots, 
or want of parents or children. Bucon. 
O’rsy. 


Shake/peares 


ORD 
O’rsy. adj: [from orġ:]- Refembling an 


orb. Not ufed. 
It {mote Atrides orbie targe ; but runne not through 
the braffe. Chapman. 


When now arraid ` 
‘The world was with thie fpring ; and orbie houres 
Had gone the round againe, through herbs and 


flowers. Chatman. 
Orc. #. f. [orca, Lat: tevya.] A fort of 
fea-fiih. ` Ainfworth. 


An ifland falt and bare, 
The haunt’of feals‘and cres, and fea-maws clang. 
Milton. 

O'RCHAL. n.f. A fone from which a 
blue colour is made. Ainfworth. 

O’rcuanetT. n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

ORCHARD. n: f. [either Lortyard or wort- 
yard, {ays Skinner ; AP AES Saxon. 
“Junius:])} A garden of fruit-trees. 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleafurable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, fith-pools. Ben Fonfon. 

His parfonage houfe from an incommodious ruin 
he had rendered a fair and pleafant dwelling, with 

“sale conveniences of gardens and orchards. Fell. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev'ry fide, 
To lawlefs*Sylvans all accefs deny'd. "°, Pope. 

O’RCHESTRE. n. J. (French; éeyirea-] 
The place where the muficians are fet at 
a publick fhow. 

Orv. 2. f+ *An edge or fharpnefs ; as in 
ordhelm, ordbright, e. and in the 
Iflandifh tongue, ord fignifies a {pear or 
dart. Gibfon. 

Ord, inold Englith, hgnified deginning; 
whence probably the proverbial!’ phrafe 


odds [ords] and ends, for {craps or rem- | 


nants,and perhaps orts for wafte provifion. 
To ORDAIN. V. a. [ordino, Latin nordon- 
ner, French. ] 
1. To appoint; to decree. (he 
Know the caufe why mufick was ordain'd; 
Was jt not to refrefh the mind of man 
After his ftudies; or his ufual pain? ° Sbakefpeare. 
Jeroboam ordained a feats 1 Kings, Xile 32- 
As many as were ordained to eternal lite, believed. 
Ats. 
He commanded*us to teftify that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. AETS, Xe 42. 
To fouls epprefs'd and dumb with grief, 
The Gods ordain this'kind relief, 
That mufick fthould in founds convey? 
What dying lovers dare not fay. 
The fatal tent, 
The fcene of death, and place’ordain'd for punith- 
ment. Dryden. 
My reafon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
For I was born to lave» and thou to reign. Prior. 
2. To eftablith; to fettle; to,infticute. 
Mulmutius : 
Ordain'd our laws, whofe ufe the fword of Czfar 
Hath too much mangled. Shake{peare’s Cymbeline. 
J will ordain a place for Ifrael. 1 Chron. xvii. Q. 
God from Sinai defcending, will himfelt 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 
Ordain them laws. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
Some laws crdain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and eleét by voice. Dryden. 
. To fet in an office. 
All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained 
over the affairs, thall be utterly deftroyed.. Ejfber. 
4. To ioveft with minifterial function, or 
facerdotal power. 
Meletius was ordaincd by Arian bifhops, and yet 
his Ordination was never queftioned. Stilling fleet. 
Orvainer. 2. fe [from ordain.) He 
who ordains. 


Waller. 


ORD 


O’rveat.#.f. [ondal, Saxon; ordalium, 
low Latin; ordalie, French.] A trial 
by fire or water, by which the perfon 
accwfed appealed to` Heaven, by walk- 
ing blindfold over hot bars of iron; or 
being thrown, Í fuppofe, into the water; 
whence the vulgar trial of witches. 

Their ovdea!l laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, 
when clear proofs.wanted. Hukewill on Providcrce. 

In the time of king John, the purgation per ig- 
nem et aquam,, or the trial by ordeal, continued ; 
but it ended with this king. Hale. 

O'RDER. n.f. [ordo, Latin; ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon's houfe, I 
will keep this order; I will fet forth the end of our 
foundation, the inftruments for our works, the 
feveral employments aligned, and the ordinances we 
obferve. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

As St. Paul was full of the doétrine of the gof- 
pel; fo it lay all clear and in order, open to his 
view. Lockes 

2. Eftablifhed procefs. 

The moderator, when either of the difputants 
breaks the rules, may interpofe to keep them to 
order. £ Watts. 

3. Proper fate. i 

Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, 
produce fuitable defe&s in men’s underftandings. 

Locke. 

4. Regularity ; fettled mode. 

This order with her for,ow fhe accords, 

Which orderlefs all form of crder brake. . Daniel. 
Kings are the fathers of their country, but un- 

lefs they keep thcir own eftates, they are fuch fathers 

as the fons maintain, which is again{t: the order of 

_ Nature. Davenant. 

s. Mandate; precept; command. | 
Give order to my fervants, that they tuke 

No note of our’being abfent. Shukef/peare. 
If the lords of the council iffued out any order 

againft them, or. if the king fent a proclamation 

for their repair to their. houfes, prefently fome 
noblemen publithed a proteftation againtt tholeorders 
and proclamations. Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both 
houfes for difarming all the, papifts in England; 
upon which, and the like orders, though feldom 
any thing was after done, yet it ferved to keep up 
the apprehenfions in the people, of dangers ana de- 
figns, and to difincline them from any reverence or 
afteétion to the queen. Ciarendon. 

When Chriftians became a diftinét body, courts 
were fet up by the order of the Apoftles themfelves, 
to.minifter judicial procefs. Kettlewortb. 

‘I have received an order under your hand for a 
thoufand pounds in words at length. Tatler. 

6. Rule; regulation. i 

The church hath quthority; to eftablifh that fer 
an order at one time, which at another time it may 
abolith, and in both do well. Hooker. 

7. Regular government. 

The night, their number, and the fudden aé& 

Would dah all order, and proteét their fa&t. Daniel. 
As there is no’church, where there is no ordcr, 

no miniltry; fo where the fame order and miniftry 

is, there. is the fame church. Pearjon. 


8. A fociety of dignified perfons diltin- 
guifhed by marks of honour. 


Elves, 
The feveral chairs of order look you fcour, 
With juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow’r. Shak. 
Princes many times make themfelves defires, ard 
fet their hearts upon toys; fometimes upon a build- 
ing; fometimes upon erecting of an order. Bacon. 
She left immortal trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleft order gave the name. * Dryden, 
By thining marks diitinguith'd they appear, 
And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 
. Arank, or clafs. 
The king commanded tbe high priet and the 


ORD 


priefts of the fecond order, to bring ferth out af the 
temple ail the veffels. 2 Kings xxiii. 4 
‘Th’ Almighty feeing, 
From his tranfecndent feat the faints among, 
To thole bright orders utter\d thus his voice. Aviit. 
Like ufe you make of the equivocal word cig- 
nity, which is of order, or office, or dominion; or 
nature; and you-artificially blend and confound all 
togctiier. Waterland. 
to. A religious fraternity. 
Find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our ord:r to affuciate me, 
Here vifiting the ficks . Shakef. Romeo and Juliste 
11. [In the plural.) Hierarchical itate. 
If the faults of men in, orders are onlyi to, be 
judged among themfelves, they are all in some fort 
parties. Dryden. 
Having in ‘his youth made a good progrefs in 
kearning, that he might dedicate himfelf more en- 
tirely to religion, he entered into holy ordersy ‘and 
in a tew ycars became renowned tor his fanctity of 
life. Addins Spettater. 
When Ouranius firft.cntered into holy ord:rs, he 
had haughtincfs in his temper, a great contempt 
and dilregard for all foolith and unreafonable people ; 
but he has prayed away this Spirit. Law. 
1z. Means to an end. 


Virgins muft remember, thatthe virginityof the’ 


body is only excellent in ord:r to the purity of the 
foul; for in the fame degree that virgins live more 
fpiritually than other, perfons, in the fame degree 
is their virginity a more excellent ftate.  Tayvcr. 

We fhould behave reverently towerds the fDi- 
vine Majefty, and juftly towards men ;, and in order 
to the better difcharge of thefe duties, we fhould 
govern ourfelves in the ufe of fenfual delights with 
temperance. j Tillerfon. 

The beft knowledge is that which is of greatet 
ufe in order to our eternal happinefs. Tillotfore 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not 
fee; and both thefe itates mult be joined together. 

Atterbury. 

One man purfues power in order to wealth, and 
another wealth in order to power, which»laft is the 
fafer way, and generally followed. Swift. 

13. Mealures; care. 

It were meet you fhould take fome erder for the 
foldiers, which are now fir to be difcharged and 
difpofed of fome way; which may otherwife grow 
to as great inconvenience a$ all this that you have 
quit us trom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Provide me foldiers, 
Whillt I take order for mine own affairs.  SEakefpe 

The moncy promlfed unto the king, he took no 
ordir for, albeit Softratus required it. 2 Mac. ive 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken 
for their relief and_competent means to live. Baton. 

14. [In architecture. ] i 

A fyitem of the feveral members, ornaments, 
and proportiogs of columns’and pilattersy; or it is a 
regular. arrangemcst of the projecting parts of a 
building, effecialiy thofe of a column; fo as to 
form one beautiful whole: sor order is a certain rule 
for the proportions of columns, and for tho figures 
which fome of the parts ought to have on the ac- 
count of the proportions that ‘are given them. 


There are five erders of columns ; three of which. 


are Greek, wiz, the doric, sonic, and corinthian ; 
and two Italian, viz. the tufcan and compofite. 
The whole is compofed of two parts at leait, the 
column and the entablature, and of four parts at 
the moft ; where there is a pedeftal under the co- 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedeftal on the top 
of the entablature. The column has tiree parts : 
the bafe, the thatt, and the capital; which parts 
are all different in the feveral orders. 

In the tufcan order, any height being given, di- 
vide it into ten parts and three quaricrs, called 
diameters, by diameters is meant the thicknefs of 
the fhaft at the bottom, the pedeftal having two ; 
the column with bafe and capital, feven; and the 
entablature one and three quarters. 

In the doric order, the whole height being given, 
is divided into twelve diameters or parts, and one 

* third; 


— 
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third; the pedeRalhaving two and one third, the 
column eight, and the entablature two. 

In the ionic order, the whole height is divided 
into thirteen diameters and a. half, the pedeftal 
having two and two thirds, the column nine, and 
the entablature one and four fifths. 

In the corinthian order, the whole height is dit 
Vided into fourteen diamé@ars and a half; the pe- 
deftal having three, the column nine and a half, 
and the entablature two. 

In the compolite ader, the whole height is di- 
vided into fiftcen diametersand one third ; the pe- 

- deftal having three and one third, the column ten, 
and the entablature‘two. 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the interco- 
lumniation or {pace between column® in the tufcan 
order, is four diameters. In the doric order, two 
and three quarters; in the ionic ¢rdcr, two anda 
quarter ; in the corinthian order, two; and in the 
compofite order, one and a half. Builder's Dié. 


-To ORDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To regulate; to adjuft ; to manage; 


to conduct. 
To him that ordereth his converfation, aright, 
will I thew the falvatiun of God. Pfalin\. 23. 
As the fun when it arifeth in the heaven, fo is 
the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her 
houfe. - Ecclus. xxvi. 16. 
Thou haft ordered all in meafure, number, and 
weight. ' W’ifdom, xi. 20. 
Bias being afked how a man fhould srder his life ? 
anfwered, a3 if a man fhould live long, or die 
quickly. Lacon. 
2. To manage ; to procure. 
The kitchen clerk that hight Digeftion, 
Did order all the cates in feemly wife. 


Spenfer. 


s. To methodife; to difpofe fitly. 


Thefe were the orderings of them in their fer- 
vice, to come into the houfe of the Lord. 

T I Chron. xxiv. 19. 

4. To dire& ; to command. 
5. To ordain to facerdotal funttion. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to object any crime againtt fuch as are to be 
ordered. W’ biegife. 

Yo O’rper. v. n. To give command ; 
to give direction. 

So fpake the univerfal Lord, and feem'd 
So ordering. Milton. 

O’rverer. 2. f. [from order.] One 
that orders, methodifes, or repulates. 

That-there fhould be a great difpofer and ordcrer 
of all things, a wile rewarder and punither of gaod 

_ and-evil, hath appeared fo equitable to men, that 

' they have concluded it necefiary. Suckling. 

O’rtercess. adj [from order.] Dit 
orderly ; out of rule. 

All form is formiefs, order erderl-fsy 
Save what is oppofite to England’: love. . Shake/p. 

O’rpertiness. 2 f. [from orderly.| Re- 
gularity ; methodicalnefs. 
O’RDeRLY. adj. [from order.] 
1. Methodical ; regular. 
The book requireth tut orterly reading. Hooker. 
2. Oblervant of method. 
: Then to their dams 
Lets in the'r young; and wondrou’ ove'er’y, 
With manly hafte, difpatcht his houfewitery. 
Chapman. 
3. Not tumnleuous ; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed march, 
pafied in the king's quarters without any confider- 
able lofs, to a place of fafety. Clarendon. 


4. According with eftablifhed method. 

As for the orders eftablithed, fth the law of Na- 
ture, of God and man, do ali favour that which is 
in being, tli e-der/y judgment of decition be given 
againit it, itis but juftice to exact obcdience of you. 
Hooker. 

A clergy reformed from popcry in fuch a man- 

ner, as happily to preferve the mean between the 


Vor. ll. 
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two extremes, in dottrine, worfhip, and govern- 
ment, perfectcd this reformation by quiet and order/y 
methods, free from thofe contufions and tumults 
that eliewhere attended it. Atterbury. 

ORDERLY. adv. [from order.] Metho- 
dically ; according to order; regularly ; 
according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wife men to be then moft orderly delivered and 
proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firft 
Original. Hooker. 

Afk him his name, and orderly proceed 
To {wear him. Shake/peare's Richard III. 

Make it orderly and well, 
According to the fathion of the time. Shuk-/peare. 

It is walled with brick and ftone, intermixed 
orderly. Sandys. 

How fhould thofe ative particles, juftled by the 
occurfion of other bodies, whereof there is an in- 
finite ftore, fo orderly kecp their cells without any 
alteration of fite? Glanville. 

In tke body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their offices, and all the’ inferior 
{mailer veff:ls a orderly’ and duly;. there arifes a 
fweet enjoyment upon the: whole, which we call 
hea!th. South's Sermons. 

O’RDINABLE. adj. [ordino, Latin.] Such 
as may be appointed. 

AU the ways of economy God hath ufed toward 
a rational creature, to reduce mankind to that 
courfe of living which is moft perfeétly agreeable 
to our nature, and by the mercy of God erdinable 
to eternal blifs. Hammond. 

O’rDINAL. adj. (ordinal, French; ordi- 


nalis, Latin:] Noting order: as,i fe- 


cond, third. 
The moon's age is thus found: add to the epact 


the day of the month and the ordinal number of 


that month from March inclufive, becaufe the 

epa&t begins at March, and the fum of thofe, 

cafting away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it 

arifeth, is the age of the moon. Holder. 
ORDINAL. n. f- (ordinal, French; ordi- 

nale, Lat.] A ritual; a book’contain- 

ing orders. Ain/worth. 
ORDINANCE. 2. f. [ordonnance, French. ] 
1. Law; role; prefcript. 

It feemeth hard to plañt any found ordinance, or 
reduce them to a civil government; fince all their 
ill cuftoms are permitted unto them. Sperfer. 

Let Richard and Elizabeth, 
The true fuccceders of each royal houfe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! Shakc/p. 
2. Obfervance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, 
much lefs to difparage the other, and leaft of all to 
undervalue that which is the moft eminent. 

4 Taylor. 
3. Appointment. 

‘Things created to fhew bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ftood up, 
To fpeak of peace or war. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

4. Acannon. It is now generally writ- 
ten for diftin@tion ordnance; its deriva- 
tion is not certain; perhaps when’ the 
word cannon was frit introduced, it was 
miftaken for canon, and fo not impro- 
perly tranflated ordinance. It is com- 
monly ufed in acolleétive fenfe for more 
cannons than one. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your trefpafe and return your mock, 
In fecond accent to his ordinance. Shakefpeare. 

ORDINARILY. adu. [from ordinary.] 

1. According to eftablifhed rules; accord- 
ing to fettled method. 

We are not to look that the church fhould 


change her publick laws and ordinances, made ac- ' 


cording to that which is judged ordinarily and 
commonly fite for the whole, although it chance 
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that for fome particular men the fame be found in. 
convenient. : Hooker. 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which 
they ordinarily refund, from rain. Woodward. 

2. Commonly; ufually. ‘ott 

The inftances of human ignorance. were not only 
clear ones, but fuch as are not fo ordinarily fufpect- 
ed. Glanaillee 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent 
and vigorous before the facrament. South. 

ORDINARY. adj. [ordinarius, Latin.} 
1. Eftablithed ; methodical ; cegular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may Be 
a body of laws obierved in the ordinary forms of 
Juftice, they are not fufficient to fecure any rights 
to the people ; becaufe they may be difpenfed with. 

Addifon's Freebolders 

The ftanding ordinary means of conviétion fail- 
ing to influence them, it is not to be expedtcd that 
any extraordinary means fhould be able to də it. 

Atterbury. 

Through the want of a fincere intention of pleal- 
ing God in all our actions, we fall into fuch irre 
gularities of life, as by the ordinary mzané of grace 
we fhould jhave power to avoid. Law 

2. Common; ufuak. 

Yet did the only utter herdoubt to,her daugh- 
ters, thinking, fince the worft was pat; the would 
attend a furtler occalion, left over much hafe 
might feem to proceed of the ordinary miflike be- 
tween fitters in law. Sidney. 

It is fufRcient that Mofes- have the ordinary cre- 
dit of an hiftorian given him. Tillotfons 

This defignation of the perfon ‘our author is 
more than ordinary obliged to take care of, becaufe 
he hath madc the conveyance, as well as the power 
itfelf, facred. Locke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's 
receiving irto their minds ‘propofitions from their 
parents ; which being fattened by degrees, are at 
laft, whether truc or falfe, rivetted there. Locke. 

Method is not lefs requifitesin ordinary conver- 
fation, than in writing. Addon. 

3- Mean; of low rank. 

Thefe are the paths wherein ye have walked, 
that are of the ordinary fort of men; thefe are the 
very fteps ye have trodden, and the manifeit degrees 
whereby ye are of your guides and dire€tors trained 
up in that fchool. Wcokcr. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary 
judgment, are not able to difcern what things ‘are 
fitte(t for each kind and {tate of regiment. Hookers 

Every ord.niry reader, upon the publifhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill-nature enough to turn 
feveral palfages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. Addijon. 

My fpeculations, when fold fingle, are delights 
for the rich and wealthy ; after fome time they come 
to the market in great quantities, and are every 
ordinary man’s money» Addifon. 

You will wonder how fuch an ordizary fellow as 
Wond, could get his majefty’s broad feal. Swift. 

4- Ugly; not handfome: as, fhe is. an or- 
dinary woman. 
O’RDINARY. n. f. 


1. Eftablithed judge of ecclefiaftical caufes. 
The evil will 
Of all their parithioners they had conftrain’d, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hubberd. 

If fault be in thefe things any where juftly found, 
law hath referred the whole difpofition and redrefs 
_thercof to the ordinary of the place. Hooker. 

z. Settled eftablifhment. 

Spain had no other wars fave thofe which were 
grown. into an ordinary; now they have. coupled 
therewith the extraordinary of the Valtoline and 
Palatinate. Bacon. 


3- Actual and conftant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king’s pleafure 
to be his cupbearer at large ; and the f{ummer fol- 
lowing, he was admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 

He at lat accepted, and was foon after made 
chaplain in ordinary to his majetty. Fell. 


kih 4. Regular 


ORE 


4. Regular price of a meal. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feat ; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
For what hie eyes car only. Sbukdfpzare.' 
5. A place of eating eftablifhed at a cer- 
tain price. 

They reckon all their errors “for accomplith- 
ments: and all the odd words they have picked up 
in’a coffee-houfe, or a gaming ordinary, ate produ- 
ced as flowers of ftyle. Swift. 


To O'RDINATE. v. a. fordinatus, Lat.] 
To appoint. 
Finding how the certain right did ftand, 
With full confent this manpdid ordinare 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 
O'RDI NATE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Re- 
gular; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are fuch as have all their fides 
and all:theiriangles equal. Rayon the Creations 
ORDINA tion. n. fo (ordinatio; Latin ; 
from ordinate: ' 
1. Eftablifhed order or tendency, confe- 
quent on a decree.” 
Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
partly by ordination. 4 Perkins. 
Virtue and vice have a natural ,ordinatium to 
the happinefs and. mifery of life refpectively. 
Norris. 
2. The a& of invefting any man with fa- 
cerdotal power. - 
Though ordained by Arian bifhops, his ordina- 
tion was never queftioned. Stilling flect. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prime ‘ruler of the church, and en- 
trufted with a large diocefe under the immediate 
govetnment of their refpeétive -elders ; and, thofe 
deriving authority from his ordinatizn.. p Suuth. 
ORDNANCE mi J\o[ This was» anciently | 
written more frequently ordinance; but’ 
ordnance is uled for diftinction.} “Can-! 
non ; great guns, ) 
Have I not heard great ordnancein the field? 4 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the fkies ? "Shak. 
When a'thip feels or ‘rolls in’ foul weather, the 
breaking loofe of ordnance isa thing very dangerous. 
con Raligh. 
“There are examples*of Wounded perfons that 
have ‘roared "for"angui(h and torment ‘at ‘the dif-| 
charge of crdrance, thovgh’at a very great diffance.| 
> ri “Bentley. 


ORDONNANCE: n. Ji {French.] © Dif-| 
pofition of figures ina pidture. | 
ORDURE. A? f,fordure, French ; from! 
_fordes, Latina, Skinner.) iD, 
Gard'ners with ordure hide thole roots. __ 
That hall fin {pring and be moft delicate. Shak. 
Working upon human ordure, and by long pre- 
paration renderme it’odortferous, he'terms it @iberra 
occidentalis. l l Brgrun.! 
We added fat pollutionsiof our own; 
T encteafe'the fteamingcrdures.of the ftaze. Dryd. 
Renew'd by erdure’s fympathetick force, 
As oil'd with magick juices,tor,the.courtey . 
Vig'rous he rifes. 


j Pope. 


Ore. a fv [one,sor ona, Saxon | oor, 
Dutch, aminer}, 


t. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its fof! 
ftate. 
Roundabout him lay’on every fide, 
Great heaps of.gold that never would ibe, fpent ; 
Of which fome were rude ore not purify’d 
Of Mulciber’s devuusing element. Spenfer. 
They would have. brought, them. the gold ore 
aboard their thips. Raleigh's A 
ee hill ‘nat far, f toog 
Shone witha glofly fcurf, undoubted fign 
‘That in his womb was hid metallic cre; 
The work ef fulobud. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


O'REWEED. 
O’REWOOD. ĵ 


Ung. 5. flth.! rin 


ORG 


Who have labour'd more 
To fearch the treafures of the Roman fore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore? Rofcom. } 
Quick -filver ore of this mine is the richeft of all 
eres 1 have yet feen; for ordinarily it contains in it 
half quick-Gilver, and in two parts of ore, one part 
of quick-filver, and fometimes in three parts of 
ore, (WO parts of quick -filver. Brown. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden cre lies mixt with common fand. 
Dryden. 
Thofe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digeits the yet imperfeét ore, 
And know it will be gold another day. 
Thofe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vait cakes of ore. 
2, Metal. 


Dryden. 
Garb. 


The liquid ore he drain‘d, 
Firft his own, tools; then what might elfe be 
wrought, 

Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

)x. /. A weed either grow- 

ing upon the rocks under 
high water mark, or broken from the 
bottom of the fea by rough weather, 
and caft upon the next by the wind and 
flood. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

O'rRFGILD. 2. /. The reftitution of goods 
or money taken away by a thief by 
violence, if the robbery was committed 
in the day-time. Ainfworth. 

O’rcat.n. f. Lees of wine. 


O'RGAN. 2./. [organe, French ; syavo.] 


1. Natural initrument; as the tongue is 


the organ of {peech, the lungs of refpi- 
ration. 
When he fhall hear the died upon his words, 
The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell‘d in more precious habit, 
Than when the liv`d indeed. Shakefpeare. 
For a mean and organ, by which this operative 
virtue might be continued, God appointed the light 
to be united, and gave it alfo motion and heat. 
Raleigh. 
The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the ccn- 
formity ot; the organs of f{pecch, as in theis atten- 
tion. Bacon. 
Wit and will 4 
Can judge and chufe, without the body's aid; 
Tho’ on, fuch objets they are working ftill, 
As thro’ the body's organs are convey'd. © Dawi:s. 
2. An inftrament of mufick confifting of 
pipes filled with wind, and of ftops 


touched by the hand. [Orgue, French. ] 
A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
‘in the world, and making every one found a parti- 
cular note. Keil. 
While_in more lengthen’d notes and flow, 
The deep, majeftic, folemn orguns blow. 
ORGA NICAL. t adj. [organigue, French; 
OrGA‘NICK. organicus, Latin. ] 
t Confilting of various parts.co-operating 
with each other. ’ 
He rounds the airy and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, beay'n’s chorifters, organick throats; 
Which, ir they did not die, might,feem to be 
A teath rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
He with ferpent tongue 
Organick, or impulfe of vocal air, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 
The orgarital ttcu€ture of human bodies, where- 
by they live and move, and. are. vitally informed by 
the, foul, is the .workmanship, ofsa: moft wife, 
„powerful, and beneficent, being. Bentley. 


2.) Initrumental ; acting as inftruments of 


nature Or art, to a certain end. 
Read with them thofe organick arts which enable 


men to difcourfe and «write .pertpicuoufly, ele-_ 


Pope. 


/ 


ORG 


gantly, and according to the fitte ftyle of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. Milton. 
3. Refpetting organs. 

She could not produce a monfter of any thing 
that hath more vital and crganica/ parts than a rock 
of marble. Raye 

They who want the fenfe of difcipline, or hear- 
ing, are by confequence deprived of fpecch, not by 
any immediate crganical indifpofition, but for want 
of difcipline. Holder. 

ORGANICALLY. adu, [from organical. } 
By means of organs or intruments ; by 
organica! difpofition of parts. 

All ftones, metals, and minerals, are real vc- 
getables; that 1s, grow organically from feeds, as 
well as plants. Lokes 

ORGANICALNESR. n. f. [from organical. | 
State of being organical. 

O’rcanism.~n. f. [from organ.}] Organi- 
cal ftructure. 

How admirable is the natural ftru€ture or orzan- 
ifm of bodies» Grew’s Cofmol. 

O’rcanistT. n. f. [organifie, French ; 
from organ.) One who plays on the 
organ. 

An organift ferves that office in a publick choir. 

Boylee 

ORGANIZA TION. a. /. [from organize. ] 

Conftruction in which the parts are fo 

difpofed as to be fubfervient to each 
other. 

Every man's fenfes differ as much from others 
in their figurc, colour, fite, and infinite other pecu- 
liarities in the organiz.‘ion, as any one man’s can 
from itfelf, through divers accidental variations. 

Glanwille’s Scepfise 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an 
organization of parts in one coherent body, partak- 
ing of one common life, it continues to be the 
fame plant, though that»life be communicated to 
new particles of matter, ina like continued orga- 
riZgatione » Locke. 

To ORGANIZE. v.a. [organifer, French ; 
from organ.) To conitruct’ fo as that 
one part co-operates with another; to 
form organically. 

As the foul doth organize the body, and give un- 
‘to every member that fubitance, quantity, and thape, 
which nature feeth moft expedient, fo the inward 
grace of facraments may teach what ferveth "beft 
for their outward form. r Hocker. 

A genial and cherifhing: heat fo acts upon the 
fit and obfequious matter, wherein.it washarboured, 
as to organize and fafhion that difpofed matter ac- 
cording to the exigencies of its own’ nature. Boyles. 

Thofe nobler faculties in the mind, mattér orga- 
nized could never produce. Ray omtbe Creation. 

The: identity of the famesman contifts in a par- 
ticipation.of the fame continued life, by conftanthy 
fleeting particles in fucceffion vitally united to the 
fame organized body. Lockes 

O'RGANLOFT. 7. f. [organ and loft] The 
loft where the organs ftand. 

Five young ladies of no fmall fame for their 
great feverity of manners, would gono where with 
their lovers but to.an organ/oft-in aschurchy where 
they had a cold treat and fome few opera fongs. 

e " Tatler. 

O'RGANPIPE. ni f- [organ and pipes] The 
pipe of a mufical organ. 

The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organpipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Protper. Sbakelpeure’s Tempo. 

O’rGany. af. {origanum, Latin. ] » An 
herb. © ! Ainfworth. 

ORGASM n.f. [orgafme, Fr. tpyace®.) 
Sudden vehemence. EPES 

This rupture of the lungs, and confequent fpit- 
ting of blood, ufually arifes from an orgalm, or im- 
moderate motion of the blood. iy gi 

y 
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By means ef the curious lodgment and inofeula- 
tion of the auditory nerves, the orga/ms of the 
“= foirits fhould be allayed, and perturbations of the 
mind quieted. Derbam. 
O’rceis. ». f. A fea-fifh, called like- 
wile organling. Both feem a corruption 
of ‘the orkenyling, 2 being taken on 
the Orkney coat. — Ainfworth. 
Orci'tiovus. adj. [orgueileux, French. } 
Proud; haughty. Not in ufe. 
- From ifles of Greece 
1 The princes orgil/ous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens fent their fhips. 
i ae Shake/pcare. 
O’rcies. x». f. [orgies, French 3 orgia, 
- Latin.] Mad rites of Bacchus; fran- 
tick revels, 
l Thefe are nights . 
"Solemn to the thining rites 
Of the fairy prince and knights, 
~ Whilethe moon their orgies lights. = Ben Jonjon. 
"~~ She feign*d neéturnal orgies; left my bed, 
' And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led. 
e Dryden. 
O'RICHALCH. n- f. [orichalcim, Latin.] 
~ Brafs. 
Not Bilbo fteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 
. Nor.cofly orichalch fiom ftrange Phenice, 
_. But fuch as could both Phebus’ arrows ward, 
And th’ hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. 


; > s Spenfer. 
O'RIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin. ] 
1. Rifing as the fun. 


Moon that now meet’ft the oriznt fun, now fly ft’ 


With the fix'd ftars. Milton’s Paradije Lof. 
When fair morn oricnt in heay’n appear’d. Milton. 

3. Eaftern ; oriental. 

3- Bright; fhining ; glittering ; gaudy ; 

. fparkling. 

The liquid drops.of tears that you have fhed, 
_ Shall come again transform'd to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan with-intereft, 
_ Oftentimes double gain.of happinefs. Shakefpeare. 
+i There do breed yearly an innumerable company 
of grats, whofe property is to fly unto the eye of 
" the lion, as being a bright and orient thing. Abbot. 
We have fpoken of the caufe of orint colours in 
birds; which is by the finenefs of the ftrainer. 
. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Morning light % 
More orient in yon weitern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a’radiant white. Milton. 
In thick fhelter of black fhades imbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryftal glafs, 
To quench the drouth of Phebus. Milton. 
The chiefs about their necks the fcutcheons 
i wore, 
© With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o’ers Dryden. 

ORIENT. n.f. (orient, French.] The 
eat; the part where the fun firt ap- 

a` pears. 

ORIENTAL. adj. [oriental, Fr.]  Eaft- 

‘-ern; placed in the eat; proceeding 
from the eatt. 

+ Your fhips went as) well to the pillars of Her- 
cules, asto Pequin upon the oriental (eas, asfar as 
to the borders of the eaft Tastary. Buczn. 

p-> Some aicribing hereto the generation, of goid, 

, -conceive the bodies to receive fome appropriate in- 

fluence trom the fun’s afcendent and oriental ra- 
diations. Brown, 

ORIENTAL. n. fJ. An inhabitant of the 
eaftern parts of the world. 

They have been of that great ufe to following 
ages, as to be imitated by the Arabians and other 

' erwemals. Grew. 

Orie xtarism. n. f.. [from oriental. } 
An idiom of the eaftern languages ; an 
eaftern mode of fpeech. 


OntenTatity. n. f. [from oriental.J}4 


O’riFice. 2. f...forifice, French ; orif- 


‘ ORY 


State of being oriental. 

His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
peculiar from its oriextality; but equally difperfeth | 
his beams. Brown. 


cium, Lat.] Any opening or perforation. 
The prince of Orange, in his firft hurt by the 

Spanifh boy, could, find no means to ftanch the 

blocd, but was fain to have the orifice of the wound 

ftopped by men’s thumbs, fucceeding one another 

for the fpace of two days. Bacon. 

Their mouths 

With hideous orifice gap'd onwus wide, , 

Portending hollow truce Miltons Paradije Loft. 
Etna was bored through the top with a mon- 

ftrous orifice. Addifon. 
Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, fhould be done 

with broad lancets or fwords, in order to make 

a large crifice by ftabbing or pestufion. Arbuthnot. 
O’rtrLams. nf [probably a corruption 

of aurifiamma, Latin; or famme d’or, 

French ; in like manner as orfiment is 

corrupted,] A golden ftlaudard. Ainfw. 
OPRIGAN. 2. fi [crigan, French ; origa- 

num, Latin.) Wild marjoram. 
I faw her in her proper hue, 

Bathing herfelf in crigan and thyme. Spenfere 
ORIGIN. a. J. (origine, French; 
ORIGINAL. f origo, Lat. ] 

1. Beginning; firft exiftence. 
The facred hiftorian only treats of the origizs of 
terreftrial animals. Bentleys Sermoxs. 
2. Fountain ; fource; that which gives 
beginning or exiftence. 
Nature, which contemns its origizy 
Cannot. be border’d certain in itfelt. Shake/peare. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their pofterity thereforc have no reafon to 
bluth at the memory of fuch an original. Arterbury. 
Some philofophers have placed the. criginal. of 
power in admiration, either of furpaffing ‚form; 
great valour, or fuperior underftanding. Davenant. 
Original of beings! pow’r divine’! 
Since that I live and that 1 think, is thine. 
Thefe great orbs, , 

Primitive founts, and crigins of light. Prior. 
3. Firil copy; archetype ; that from which 

any thing is tranfcribed or tranflated. 


In-this fenfe origin is not ufed. 

Compare this tranflation with the original, the 
three firit ftanzas are rendered almo{t word for 
word, not.only with the fame elegance, but with 
the fame turn of expreffion. Addifcn. 

External material things, as the objeéts of fen- 
fation; and the operations of our minds within, 
as the objects of reflection; are the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 

Locke. 


Prior. 


4. Derivation ;.defcent. — . 
They, like the feed from which they {prung, 
accurft, 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft ; 
An impious; ‘arrogant, ‘and cruel bruod, 
Exprefling their original from blood. Dryden. 
ORIGINAL. adj. (originel, French; ori- 
ginalis; Lat.}] Primitive; priftine’; firit. 
The “original queftion was, whether God ‘hath 
forbidden the giving any worthip to himfelf by an 
image ? Stilliag fleet. 
Had Adam obeyed God, his original pertettion, 
the knowledge and ability God’ at firft gave him, 
would ftill have continusu. Wake. 
You ftill, fair mother, in’ your ofspring trace 
The ftock of beauty deftin'd for the race; 
Kind nature torming them, the pattern took, 
From heaven's firit work, and Eve's original look. 
Prior. 
ORIGINALLY: adv. [from original: } 
t. Primarily; with regard to che firft 


caufe; from the beginning. 


: ORL 


A very great difference between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a’ willing act ofteftatey, anf 
one that holdeth it originally by ‘the law of nature 
and defcent of blood. Baton. 

As God is originally holy in ‘himfelf, fo he might 
communicate his fanétity to the*fons of men, 
whom he intended’to biing unto” the froition of 
himfelf. Pearl. 

A prefent bleffing upon our fafts, is neisher st- 
ginally due from’ God's justice, nor hecomes due to 
us from his veracity. Smallridge. 

2. At firit. 
¿The metailic and mineral matter, found in the 
perpendicular intervals of the ftrata, was originally, 
and at the time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies 
of thofe ftrata. > | Woodward. 
3. As che firit author. 
For what origirally others writ, 
May be fo well difguis’d and fo improv'd, 
That with fome juftice it may pafs for yours. 
Rofcommen. 
Orvernauness. af. [from original. ] 
The qualiey o? ftate of being original. 
Orrcinary. adj. [orizinaire, French ; 
from origin. } 
1. Productive ; caufing exiftence. 

The production of animals in the originary way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds 
from the fuo’s influence. Cheyne. 

2. Primitive; thac which was the firt 


ftate. 

Remember [-am bullt of clay, and muft 

Refolve to my originary dut. ` Sandys'on Fob. 
To ORIGINATE. v. a. [from origin.) To 
bring into exiftence. 
To ORIGINAT Ee van. 

ence. - 
ORIGINATION. #.f. [originatio, Latin ; 
from originate.) 
1. The act or mode of bringing into exif- 
"ence; firt production. 3 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems 
to be univerfal; but the particular methods ofthat 
origination excogitated by. the licathen,. were par- 
ticular. Hale. 

This eruca is propagated by, animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after’the common origination. of all 
caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes firft, introduced the. fancy of making a 
world, and deducing the origination of the univerfe 
from, mechanical, principles. Keil. 

2. Defcent from a primitive. 

The Greek ‘word ufed by the’ apoftles to’exprefs 
the church, fignifieth; a.calling forth, if we look 
upon the origination. Pearfone 

O’risons. n. fe` [oraifon, French. ` This 
word is varioufly accented ; Shake/peare 
has the accent both on the firit and 
fecond: fyllables ;, Milton and Cra/baw 
on the firft, others on the fecond.|. A 
prayer ; a fupplication. 

Nymph, in thy orifons 
Be all:my fins remember'd. | Shake{peare’s Hamlet. 

Alas! your too-much love and care of me 
Are heavy rions gaint this poor wretch. Sbakefpe 

He went into St. Paul's church, where he had 
orifonsyand. Te Deum fung....; Bacon's Henry VII. 

My wakeful lay shall knock 
At th’ oriental gates, and, duly. mock 
The carly larks frill orifons, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. Crafbaw. 

His daily orifons atcru&our ears Sandys on Fob. 

Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their orifons, euch morning duly paid. * ‘Milton 

So went he on with his orifons, 
Which, ‘if you mark them well, were wife ones. 


To. take .exift- 


i Cottone 
Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft,’ mid his orifons, hears 
Aghalt the voice of time-difparting tow'rs. Dyer. 
Wh 2 rai Phe 
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The midnight clock attefts my fervent pray'ts, 
The ring fun my erifens declares. Harte. 
Orx. n.f. orca, Latin.) A fort of great 
ith. 
O'rror, z. f. (overloop, Dutch.] The 
middle deck, ~~ Skinner. 
A {mall thip of the king's calied the Penfe, was 
aflaited” by the:Lyon, a principal hip of Scotland; 
wherein. the Penfie fo applied her thot, that the 
Lyon's o¢rtoop was broken, her fails. and. tackling 
tarn;: and laitly, fhe was boazded and taken. 
Hayward. 


O’RNAMENT. n.f. [orzamentum, Latin; f 


orvement, French. | | 
1 Emvellifiment; decoration. 
So may the outward fhows ibe leaft themfelves ; 
The world is tilt deceiv'd with-ornament. © Shikejp. 
2. Something that embellithes. 
Tyorie, wrought in ornaments todecke the chcekes 
of horfe. Chapman. 
Yhe Tufcanvchief to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. 
No circumftances of life cun place a man fo far 
below the notice of the wcrld, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in fome degree, an crna- 
ment or difgrace to his profeffion. _ Rogers. 
4. Honcur; that which confers dignity. 
They are abufed and injured, and betrayed from 
their only perfeGtion, whenever they are taught, 
that any thing is an ornament in them, that is not 
an ornament in the wifeft amongft mankind. Law. 
The pesfons of different, qualitics in both fexes, 
‘are indeed: allowed their different ornamen’s 3 but 
thefe are by no means coitly, being rather deGigned 
as marks of diftinétion than to make a figure. 
Addifon. 
ORNAMENTAL. adj. [from ornament. ] 
Serving to decoration ; giving embel- 
hifhment. 
Some think it moft crnamental ‘to wear their 
bracelets on their wrifts, others about their ancles. 
Brown. 
If the kind be capable of more perfection, though 
rather in theernamentul parts of it, than the effen- 
tial, what rules of morality or refpc& bave I broken, 
in Naming the defects, that they may hereafter be 
amended ? Dryden. 
Even the Heathens have efteemed this variety not 
enly ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wif- 
dom: of the Creator. Woodward. 
If:no advancementor knowledge can be had from 
_wniverfities, the time there fpent is- loft; every 
ornamental part of education is better taught elfe- 


whee...) Swift on Religion. 
OxnaMENTALLY. adv. (tirom oraa- 
mental.| ln fuch a -manner as» may 


confer embellihment. 

ORNAMENTED. adj. [from ornament. ] 
Embellihed; beaecked. -This is, I 
think, a word of late introduction, not 

: very elegant. 

O’RNATE. adj. [ornatus, Latin.])\ Be- 
decked; decbrated ; fine. 

What thing of fea or land, 
Female of fex it feems, 
Thar fo bedeck'd, craze and gay, 
' Comes this way failing ? Miiton’s Agoniftes. 

O'RNATENESS. n- /. [from ornate.) Finery; 
ftate of being em vel) thed. 

O’anature. n. f. (ornatus, Lat.) De- 
coration. Ainfusorth. 

ORKISCOPIST. n. fe (pn; and izxora. |} 
‘One who examines the flight of birds in 
order to foretel futyrity. 

ORNITHOLOGY. a. f.. [gns and, royos. ] 
A difcourfe on birds. 

O’RPHAN. n. f. [fars orphelin, Fr] 
A-child who has lof? father or mother, 
er both. LI 


Dryden. 4 
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Poor orpben in the wide world fcattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native trec, 
And thrown forth until it be withered: “ 
Such is the fate of man. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

To wring the widow from her cuftom'd right, 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 


Spenfer. 


But that he was bound by a folemn’ oath? Shake/p.” 


Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

The fea with fpoils his angry builets ftrow, 
Widows and orphans making asthey go. Waller. 

Pity, with a parent’s mind, 
This helplefs orphan whoin thot lcav'it behind. 
Dryden. 

Colleéticns were made for the relief of the poor, 

whether widows or orphans. Nilfon. 
ORPHAN. adj. [orphelin, French.) Be- 
reft of parents. 

This king, left orphan both of father and mother, 
found his eftate, when he came to age, fo disjointed 
even in the nobleft and) ftronge limbs of govern- 
ment, that the name of a king was grown odious. 

Sidney. 
O’RPHANAGE. LaS. [orthelinage, Fren: 
O’RPHANISM. §. from orphan.} „State 

of an orphan. , 
O’rPiMenT. n. f [auripigmentum, Lat. 
orpiment, orpin, French, ] 

True and genuine crpiment is a foliaceous fomil, 
of a fine and pure texture, remarkabiy heavy, and 
its colour is a bright and beautiful yellow, like that 
of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eably 


bending without breaking. Orpiment has been fup- f 


pofed to contain gold, and is found in mines of gold; 
filver, and copper, and fometimes in the ftrata of 
marl. Hill. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by fome 
{mall mixture of orpiment, fuch as they ule to brafs 
in the yellow alchymy; it will eaGly recover that 
which the iron lofeth. 


Tor. ] An hofpital for orphans. 
O’rpine. 2. f. [orpin, Fr. selephon, Lat.] 

Liverer or rofe root, anacamp/eros, Tele- 

phum, ot Rhodia radis. A plant. Miller. 


Cool violets and orpne growing ftill, 
Embathed balm and cheerful galingale.  Spenfer. 
O’rrery. 2. /. An initrument which by 
many complicated “movements repre- 
fents the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. It was firt made by Mr. Row- 
ley, a mathematician born at Litchfield, 
and fo named from his patron the earl 
of Orrery: by one or other of this fa- 
mily almoft every art has been encou- 
raged or improved. 
O’rris. n.f. [oris, Lat.]. A plant and 
flower... Miller. i 
The nature of the orris root is almoft fingular; 
for roots that are in any degree {wect,, it is but the 
fame fweetnefs with the wood or leaf; but the or- 
ris is not {weet in the Jeaf; neither is the Hower, any 
thing fo fweet as the root. Bacon. 


O’rris. n. fa [old French.] A fort of 
gold or filver lace. 

Orts. 2. f. feldom with afingular. [This 
word is derived by Skinner from ort, 
German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
by Mr. Lye more reafonably from orda, 
Irith, a fragment. 1n Anglo Saxon, ord 
fignifies the beginning; whence in fome 
provinces odds and’ ends, for ords and 
ends, fignify remnants, fcattered pieces, 
refufe.; from ord thus ufed probably 
came ort.]  Refufe; things left or 
thrown away. Obfolete. 


Bacon. | 
OrpHA NOTROPHY. 7. f.. [dgPard¢ and f 


A 
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He muĝ betaught, and train'd, and bid go forth ; 
A barren -fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjcét orts and imitations. Shakefpcaree 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, fcraps, the bits, and gzeafy rcliques 

Of. hor o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

Shukefpearte 

Much good do't you then ; 

Brave pluth and velvet men 

Can teed on orts, and fafe in your ftage-cloths, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

‘The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights too. Ben Fonfone 
ORTH ODOX. adj. [00905 and duxtws. 
ORTHODO'XAL. $- orthodox, French. }. 

Sound in ore and dottrine; not 

heretical. rthedoxal is not ufed. 

Be you perfuaded and fettied in the true proteft- 
ant religion profelicd by the church of England,. 
which is 2 found and orthodox in the dottrine 
thereof, as any Chriitian church in the world. Bac. 

An unitorm profeflion of one and. the fame or- 
thodexal verity, which was once given to the faints 
in the holy Apoftles days. W biter 

Eternal blifs is not. immediately fuperftructed on 
the mott orthodox beliefs; but as our Saviour faith, 
If ye know thefe things; happy are ye if ye do them ; 
the doing muft be firft fuperitru€ted on the know. 
ing or believing, before any happinefs can be built 
on ite Hammorde 

Origen and the two Clemens's, their works were 
originally orthedox, but had been. afterwards cor- 
rupted, and interpolated by hereticks in fome parts 
of them. Watcrlande. 

O’rTHODOXLY. adv. [from orthodox.] 
' With foundnefs of opinion. 

The doétrine of the church of England, expreffed. 

in the thirty-nine articles is fo foundly and fo or- 


thodox!y fettled, as cannot be queftioned without. 


extreme danger to the honour of our religion. Bac. 
O’rTHODOXY. nm. J. [d9od0gi2 ; orthodoxie, 
Fr. from orthodox.) Soundnefs in opi- 
nion and doétrine. 
Bafil himfclf bears full and clear teftimony to 
Gregory's orthodoxy. Waterland. 
I do not attempt explaining the myfteries of the 
Chriftian religion ; fince Providence intended there 
fhould be mytteries, it cannot be agreeable to piety, 
orthodoxy, or good fenfe, to go about it. Swift. 
O’rTHODROMICKS, a./. [from %90- and 
deja») The art of failing in the arc 
of fome great circle, which is the thorteft 
or ftraighteit diftance between any two. 
points on the furface of the globe. — 
Harris. 
O’RTHODROMY. aif. [8.9% and Boom ; 
orthodromie, Fr.) Sailing ima ftraighe 
courfe. 
O'RTHOGON. z. pA [ 2e9o¢ and yore | 
A rectanyled figure. i 
The fquare will make you ready for all manner of 
compartments ; -your “cylinder for vaulted turrets 
and round buildings; your orthogon and pyramid, 
for Sharp ittecples. 


from orthogon.] Rectangular. 

O’RTHOGRAPHER.2./. [ado, and yapu. 
One who fpells according to the rules of 
grammar. 

He was wont to fpeak plain, like an honeft man 
and a foldier ; and now he is turn’d ortbograpber, 
his words are juft fo many ftrange difhes. Skakefpe 

OrTHOGRA FHICAL, adj. [from ortho- 
graphy | 

1. Rightly fpelled. 

z. Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified fome little ortbogrupbical 
miftakes, J hall make a prefent of to the public. 

Addifon’s Spettatcr. 


3. De- 


Peachams ` 
Ortuo'conat. adj. [orthogonel, French; 


~ 


‘ORTHO’GRAPHY. z. J: [ods and 


O'rvaL. a. f. [orvale, French; orvala, 


OSC 
3. Delineated according to the elevation, 
not the ground-plot. á 
In the orthograpbical fchemes. there fhould be a 
true delineation and the juft dimenfions of each 
face, and of what belongs to it. Mortimer. 
ORTHOGRA’PHICALLY. adu. [from or- 
thograpbical. | 
1. According to the rifles of fpelling. 
z. According to the elevation. 


yex@u ; orthographie, French. ] 
I: The part of grammar which teaches 
how words fhould be fpelled. 

This would render languages much more say to 
be learned, as to reading and pronouncing,“ and 
efpecially as to the writing them, which now as 
they ftand we find to be troublefome, and it is no 
fmall part of grammar which treats ‘of orthegraply 
and right pronunciation. 3 Holder. 

2. The art or practice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in 
the fuburbs ; all which reduced to writing, would 

_ entirely confound ‘orthography. _ Swift. 
3. The elevation of a building delineated. 

You have the orthograpky or upright of this 
ground-plot, and the explanation with a {cale of feet 
and inches. Moxon. 

ORTHO PNOEA. 7. f. (Cedomsosz; orthopnée, 
Fr.] A diforder of the lungs, in which 
refpiration can be performed only in an 
upright pofture. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an or- 
thopneea; the caufe a tranilation of tartarons hu- 
mours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

O'RTIVE: adj. [ortive, French; ortivus, 
Latin.] Relating to the rifing of any 
planet or ftar. 

O'RTOLAN. n. f. [French.] A {mall 
bird accounted very delicious. 

Nor crtolans nor godwits. Cauley. 
Latin.] The herb clary. Di&. 

Orvieran. a. f- [orvietano, Italian; fo 
called from a mounteb4nk at Orvieto in 
ltaly.] An antidote or counter poifon ; 
a medicinal compofition or eleéivary 
good againft poifon. Bailey. 

OscHEo CELE. m/f. [Soyecrand xiax.] A 
kind of hernia when the intettines break 
into the fcrotum. Dif. 

Oscitta tron. n. f. [ofcillum, Latin.] 
The act of moving backward and for- 
ward like a pendulum. 

Osertratory. adj. [ofcillum, Lat.) 
Moving backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum. 

The actions upon tbe folids are ftimulating or 
increafing their vibrations, or o/cillarory motions. 

Arbuthnot. 

Oser'rancy. n. f. [ofitantia, Latin.] 

1. The act of yawning. 

b i 

2- Unufual fleepinefs ; careleffnefs. 

If perfons of circumfpeet piety have been over- 
taken, what Yecurity can there be fos our wrecklefs 
Ofcitancy P Gow. of the Tongue. 

It might proceed from the oftirancy of tranfcvib- 
ers, who, to difpatch their work the fooner, ufed 
to write all numbers in cyphers. Addi/on's Spetator. 

OscrTant, adj. [ofcitans, Latin. ] 

1. Yawning; unofually fleepy. 

Z. Sleepy; fluggih. 

Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and 
they will now lend none back again. Decay of Piety. 

Oscita‘tion. 2. f. [o/cito, Lat.) The 
act of yawning. 


OSS f 


J fhall defer’ confidering this fubject till I come 

to my treatife of o/citation, laughter, and ridicule. 

Tatler. 

O’steR. 2. f. [ofer, French; wvitex.}) A 

tree of the willow kind, growing by 

the water, of which the twigs are ufed 
for bafket-werk. 


The rank of ofers, by the murmuring ftream, 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
Z r Shakelteare. 

Ere the fun advaace his burning eye, 
I mutt fill up this offer cage of ours 
With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. 

Shakefpeare. 

Car comes crown`d with ozizr, fegs, and wecds. 

Drayton. 

Bring them for food {weet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick fhut. May. 

Like her no nymph can willing offers bend, 

In bafket-works, which painted ftreaks commend. 
Dryden. 
Along the marfhes fpread, 


We made the offer-fringed bank our bed. Pope. 
O'smunp. 2. f A plant. It is fome- 


times ufed in medicine. It grows upon 
bogs in divers parts of England. 
Miller. 
O’spray. x. f. [corrupted from ofifraga, 
Lat.] ‘The fea-eagle, of which it is re- 
ported, that when he hovers in the air, 
all the fifh in the water turn up their 
bellies, and lie Rill for Him to feize which 
he pleafes.. Hanmer. 
I think he'll be to Rome, 
As is the ofpray to the fih, who takes it 
By fovereignty of nature. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Among the fowls fhall not be eaten, the eagle, 

the offifrage, and the ofpray. Nambers, xi. 13. 
O'SSELET. n. /. [French.] A little hard 
fubftance arifing on the infide of a 
horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones : 
it grows out of a gummy fubftance 
which faftens thofe bones together. 
Farrier’s Dia. 
O'sstcte. m. f [offculum, Latin.] A 
{mall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon 
whofe right conftitutiun depends the due tenfion of 
the tympanum; and if the aétion of one little 
mufcle, which ferves to draw one of thefe officles, 
fixt to the tympanum, be loft or abated, the ten- 
fian of \that‘membrane ceafing, found is hindered 
from coming into the eazé Holder. 

Osst’rick. adj. [ofa and facio, Latin. ] 
Having the power of making bones, or 
changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubitance. 

If the caries be fuperficial, and thd bone firm, 
you may by medicaments confume the moifture in 
the caries, dry the bone, and difpofe it, by virtue 
of its <fifick faculty, to thru& out callus, and make 
feparation of its caricse Wifeman., 

Ossirica’rion. wf [from offify.} 
Change of carneous, membranous, or 
cartilaginous, into bony fubftance. 

Offifications or indurations of the artery, appear 
fo conftantly. in the beginnings. of aneurifms, that 
it is. not eafy to judge whether they: are the caufe 
or the effe@ of them. Sharp. 

Oss FRAGE. x. Sf. [ofifraga,. Latin ; 
offifrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, whofe 
fleth is forbid under the name of gry- 
phon. The efffraga or ofpray, is thus 
called, becaufe it breaks the bones of 
animals in. order to come at the mar- 
row.. It is faid to dig up bodies in 
church-yards, and eat what it finds in 
the bones, which has been the occafion 
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that the Latins call it avis buffaria. See 
OsPpray. Calmet. 

To O'sS1FY, v. a, [ofa and facio.} To 
change to bone. 

The dilated aorta everywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the cyft is gencralty offifyed. Sharp's Surge 

Oss vorous. «adj. [efaand woro.) : De- 
vouring bones. : 

The bore of the gillet is not in all creatures 
alike anfwerable tothe body or ftomach: as in'the: 
fox, which feeds on bones,- and f{wallows whole, 
or with little chewing; and next in a dog and 
other offeorousiquadrupeds,, it is very largess Derbant. 

O’ssuary. n. f. [offsarium, slat... A 
charnel houfe; a place where ‘the bones 
of dead people are kept. Dia. 

Ost? Jf A’vefiel upon which hops 

Oust. j ‘or malt are dried: Dia: 

OSTENSIBLE. adj. (ofendo, Lat.] Such 
as is proper or intended ‘to be fhewn. 

OsTe NSIVE, adj. [offentif, Fr. oftends,. 
Latio. ] Showing ; betokening. 

Oste nT. n.f (entum, Latin. ] 

L. Appearance ; air; manner ;, miena 

Ufe all th” obfervance of civility, 

Like one well ftudied in a fad o ent, 
To pleafe his grandam. Sooo bs Mer. of Ven. 
2. Show; token. Thefe fenfes are pecu- 


liar to Shake/peare, 
Be merry, and employ. your chiefeft.thoughts 
To courttkip, and fuch fair ofents of love 
As thall conveniently, become you.there....Shake/pe\ 
3., A portent 5. a prodigy ; any thing omi- 
nous. i 
To ftirre our zeales up, that admir'd, whereof a 
fact, fo cleane 
Of all ill as our facrifice, fo fearfull an oftent 
Should be the iffue. Chapman. 
Latinus, frighted with this dire offent, 
For counfel to his father Faunus went; 
And fought the thades. renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia’s fulph’rous fountain lie. 
Dryden. 
OSTENTA TION. m J» [oftentation, Fr. 
oftentatio, Latin. ] 
1. Outward fhow ; appearance. 
If thefe hows be not ontward, which of you. 
But is four Volfcians ?— rey 
— March on my fellows ; 
Make good this ofcntation, and you fhall 
Divide.in all with us. Shakefpearc’s Coriolanuss 
You are come 
A markét-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The offentari:m of our loves Shakefpearee 
2. Ambitious difplay 5, boaft-s;.,.vaino how.. 
Thisissthecufaal fenfe. 
If allthefe fecretifprings of detraétion fail, yet 
a vain offentation of wit fets a man on attacking an 
eftablifhed name, -and facrificing it to the mirth 
and laughter of thofe-abouthim. Addifon’sSpcfator. 
. He knewethat’ good and bountiful minds were 
fometimes inclinedyto offentation, and ready to cover 
it with pretence of inciting.others by their example, 
and therefore checks this-vanity: ‘Take heed, fays 
he, that you .do:not your. alms before men, to be 
fecn. “Atterbury. 
With all her luftre, now, her lover warms; 
Then out of ofenraticn, hides her charms. Young's 
The great end of the art is to ftrike the imagina- 
tion. ‘The'painter-is therefore to make no oftenta- 
tian of the means by which this is done; othe {fpectar 
toris only to feel the refultin his bofom. Reynolds. 


3. A thow ;.a fpeétacle. . Not in ule. 
The king would havc: me prefent, the princes 
with fome delightful oftentation, {how, pageant, an- 
tick, or firework. Sbukefpeare, 


OSTENTATIOUS. adj. [ofento, Lat.] 
Boaftful.; vain; fond of Mhow ; fond to 
expole to view. 

sour 
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Your modefty is fo far fram being oftcnrarious of 
the good you do, that it bluthes even to have it 
known; and theretore I muft leave you to the 
fatistation of your own confcience, which, though 
a h'ent pancgyrick, is yet the beft. Dryden. 

They let Uiysfes into his difpofition, and he feems 
to be ignorant, credulous, and cfintatious. Broome. 


OSTENTA TiousLy. adv. [from ofenta- 
tious.) Wainly; boattfully. 

Ostenta tiousness. n. f. [from ofen- 
tatious.) Vanity; boaftfulnefs. 

OSTENTA Tour. n. fa [ofentateur, Fr. 

`oflento; Lat.] A boafter;-a vain fetter 
to fhow. 

Ostre‘ocoura. n. S. [ces and xorrdw; 
ofteocolle, Fr.) Ofteocolla is frequent in 
Germany, and has iong been: famous for 
bringing ona callus in fractured bones. 

Hills Mat. Med. 


Ofteccolla is- fpar, generally coarfe, concreted 
with earthy or ftony matter, precipitated by wa. 
ter, and incrufted upon fticks, ftones, and other 
like bodies. Woodward. 


OSTEO'COPE. n. f. (“rror and xénlw; offeo- 
cope, French.] Pains in the bones, or 
rather jn the nerves and membranes that 
encompafs them. Di&. 

Osteo LOGY. 2. f. [briand Aiyw 5 offeo- 
logie, French.] A defcription of the 
bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs 
in diffection of dead bodies, and his great fkill in 
oftcology, has now laid by that practice. Tatler. 

Osti’ary. a. f. [ofium, Latin.] The 
opening at which a river difembogues 
itfelf. 


It is received, thatithe Nilus hath feven +fiaries, 
that is,>by feven channels difburtheneth itfelf unto 
the fea. Brown. 

O'sTLER. n. f. [hoftelier, French:] “The 
man who takes care of horfes at an inn. 

The fmith, the offer, and the boot-catcher, 
ought to partake. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 

O’strery.a2./. [ hofelerie, French.}] The 
place belonging to the oftler. 
O’sTRACISM. 2. /.:[cspaxicnes 3 offraci/me, 
Fr.) A manner of pafling fentence, in 
which the note of acquittal or con- 
demnation was marked upon a hell 
which the voter threw into -a veffel. 
Banifhment; publick cenfure. 
Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an oftracifm, and departs ; 
Profit, ‘eafe, fitnefs, plenty, bid’ it go, 
But whither, only knowing you, I know. ' Donne. 

Publick envy is’as an oftracifm, that eclipfeth men 
when they grow too great; and therefore it is a 
bridle to keep them within bounds. ‘Bacon's E/fays. 

Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 
The offracifm, and fham'd it outo. ufe. Cleavelnd. 

This man, upon a flight and falfe accufation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was banithed by ofra- 
cifms which in Englith would fignify, «that they 
votcd he fhould be removed from their prefence 
and council for ever. Svift. 

O'STRACITES. n. f. Offracites exprefles 
the common oyfter in its foll fate. 
Hills Materia Medica. 
OSTRICH: n. f- (autruche, French; 
firuthio, Lat.] Offrich is ranged among 
birds. It is very large, its wings very 
fhort, and the neck about four or five 
{pans. The feathers of its wings are in 
great efteem, and are. ufed as an orna- 
ment for hats, beds, canopies: they are 
Rained of feveral colours, and made into 
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pretty tufts. They are hunted by way 
of courfe, for they never fly; but ufe 
their wings to afit them in running 
more {wiftly. The ofrich {wallows bits 
of iron or brafs, in the fame manner as 
other birds will fwallow {mall ftones or 
gravel, to afit in digelting or com- 
minuting their food. It lays its eggs 
upon the ground, hides them under the 
fand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 
I'll make thec eat iron like an cfrich, and (wal- 
low my fword-like a great pin, ere thou and J part. 
Shake{peare. 
Gaveft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? 
or wings and fvathicrs unto the offrich ? Job, xxxix. 
The Scots Knights errant fight, and fight to eat, 
Their ofrich ftomachs make their {words their meat. 
Cleaveland. 
Modern offriches are dwindled to meer larks, in 
comparifon with thofe of the ancients. Arbusbnot. 
Oracoustick. n.f. [öra and axču ; ota- 
couftigue, French.] An inftrument to 
facilicate hearing. 
In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is 
fupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 
otacouftick, is fo direéted backward, as to receive the 


{mallet and moit diftant found that comes behind 
her. 


O’THER. pron. 
French. ] > 
1. Not the fame; not this; different. In 
this fenfe it feems an adjećtive, yet in 
MN Aa when the fubitantive is fup- 
prefled, it has, contrarily to the nature 
of adjectives, a plural termination : as, 
of laff week three days were fair, the 
others rainy. 


Of good actions fome are better than other fome. 
Hooker. 


Grew's Cafm:l. 
foSen, Saxon; autre, 


Will it not be receiv'd 

That they have don't ?— 
— Who dares receive it otber ? Shakefpeare. 
The difmayed matrons and maidens, fome; in 
their houfes, otber fome in the churches, with floods 
of tears and lamentable cries, poured forth their 
prayers to the Almighty, craving his help in that 
their hard diftrefs. Knolles. 
He that will not give juft occafion to think, that 
all government in the world is the product only of 
force and violence, and that men live together by 
no otber rules but that of beafts, where the ftrongeit 
carries; and fo lay a foundation for perpetual dif- 
order and mifchief, tumult, fedition, and rebel- 
lion; things that the followers of that hypothefis 
fo loudly cry out againft, muft of neceffity find 
out another ftate of government. Locke. 
No leafes fhall ever be made otter than leafes for 
years not.exceeding thirty-one, in pofleffion, and 
Not in reverfion or remainder. Swift. 
2. Not l, or he, but fome one elfe: in 
this fenfe it is a fubftantive, and has a 


genitive and plural. 
Were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Defire his jewels and this orber’s houfe. Shakefpeare. 
Phyficians are fome of them fo conformable to 
| the humour of the patient, as they prefs not the 
cure of the difeafe; and fome other are fo regular 
in proceeding according to art, as they refpeét not 
the condition of the patient. Bacon. 
The confufion arifes, when the one will put their 
fickle into the other's harveft. Lejli. 
Never allow yourfelves to be idle, whilft others 
are in avant of any thing that your hands can make 
for them. Law. 
The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 
And all was done—let osbers judge how well. 
Daniel. 


3. Not the one, not this, but the con- 
trary. 
2 


OTT 


Thete is that controling worth im goodnefs, time 
the will cannot but like and:defire it; and on the 
otber fide, that odious deformity in vice, that it 
never offers itfelf to the affeCtions of mankind, but 
under the difguife of the ober. South. 

4. Correlative to each. 

In lowlinefs oF mind let cach efteem orher better 
than themfelves. Philippians, it. 3. 

Scotland and thou did each in ctber live, 

Nor would’ft thou her, nor could the thee furvive. 
t Drycere 
5- Something befides. / 

The learning of Latin being. nothing but the 
learning of words, join as much orber real know- 
ledge with it as you can. Lacke. 

6.. Vhe next. 
Thy air, 
Thou other guld-bound brow, is like the firft ; 
A third is like the former. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
7. The third paft. | =è 

Bind my hair.up: as "twas yefterday ? 

No, nor th" orber day. Ben Fonfor. 
8. It is fometimes put elliptically for otber 
thing; fomething different. 

I can expect no otber from thofe that judge by 
fingle fights and rafh meafures, than to be thought 
fond or infolent. Glanville. 

O’rHerGates. adv. [other and gare, for 
way.) In another manner. 

lf fir Toby had nog been in drink, he would 
have tickled you othergates than he did. Sbuke/p. 


O'THERGUISE, adv. [other and gui/e.} 


This is often pronounced and fometimes 
written othergue/s.] Of another kind. 
O'THERWHERE. adv. [other and where.] 

In other places. wt 
As Jews they had accefs to the temple and 
fynagogues, but as Chriftians they were of neceflity 
forced orberaubere to aflemble themfclves. Hakere 
His godiike acts, and his temptations fierce, 
And former fufferings, otbersubere are found. 
2 , Milior. 
O'THERWHILE. adv. [other and abile.] 
At other. times. 
OTHERWISE. adv. [other and wife ] 
1. In a different manner. l 
They only plead, that whatfoever God revealeth, 
as neceffary for all Chriftian men to do and believe, 
the fame we ought to embrace, whether we have 
received it by writing or orberavife; which no man 
denieth. Hookers 
The whole church hath not tied the parts unto 
one and the fame thing; they being therein left each 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or 
elfe orberwife, without any breach of duty at all. 
Hooker. 
The evidences for fuch things are not fo infal- 
lible, but that there is a poffibility that the things 
may be otherwife. Wilkins. 
In thefe good things, what all others“ fhould 
practife, we fhould fcarce know to prattife otber- 


wifes Spratt. 
‘Thy father was a worthy prince, 

And merited, alas! a better fate ; 

But heaven thought ober wife. Addifon's Cato. 


2. By other caufes.  _ 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Lifborh, 
and returned with the lofs, by ficknefs and otber- 
wie, of eight thoufand men. Raleigt. 

3. In other refpects. 

It is faid truly, that the beft men oberaifé, -are 
not always the beft M regard of focicty.  _Hockers 

Men feldom confider God any otbertvife than in 
relation to thcmfelves, and therefore want fome cx- 
traordinary benelits to excite their attenion, and 
engage their love. Regerse 

OTTER. w /. [ozen, Saxon; lutra; Late] 
An amphibious animal that preys upon 
filh. at miO} a 
The toes of the ortcr’s hinder feet, for the better 

fwimiing, are joined together witha membran:, 
as 


i 
. 


OVE 


as in the bevir; from which he differs principally 
in.his teeth, which are canin; and in his tail, 
which is felin, or along taper: fo that he may not 
be unfitly called putoress aguaricus, or the water 
polecat. He makes himfelt burrows on the water- 
fide, as a bevir; is fometimes tamed, and taught, 
by nimbly furrounding the fithes, to drive them into 


the net. t Grew. 
At che lower end of tke hall is a large otrer's 
fein itufted with hay. Addifon's Spcétator. 


Would you pzeferve a num`rcus finhy race ? 
Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous orter chace; 
Ti amphibious monfter ranges all the fhores, 
Darts thro” the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. 
Gay. 


O’'vat. adj. [ovale, French; ovum, an 


epg.) Oblong; refembling the longi- 
tudinal feQion of an egg. 

, The mouth is low and rarrow, but, after having 
entered pretty far in the grotto, opens itfelf on both 
fides in an owal figure of an hundred yards. Addifcn. 


$ Mercurius, neareft to the central fun, 


Does inan oval orbit circling run; 
But rarely is the object of our fight, 
In folar glory funk. Blackmore. 
OVAL. 2. f. 
A triangle is that which has three angles, or 
an eval is that which has the fhape of an egg. 
Watts`s Logick. 
Ova rious. adj. [from ovum.) Coniiit- 
ing of eggs. 
He to the rocks 
Dire clinging gathers his cearious food. Thormfon. 
O’vary. n. f. [ovaire, French; ovarium, 
Latin.] The part of the body in which 
impregnation is performec. 
The cwary or part where the white involveth it, 
is in the fecond region of the matrix, which is fome- 
what long and inverted. Brown. 


Ovation. n: f. [owation, French; evatio, 
Latin.] A leffer triumph among the 
Romans allowed to thole commanders 
who had won a victory without much 
bloodthed, or defeated fome lefs for- 
midable enemy. Di&. 

O’usatT. ) n. f. [eruca pilofa, Latin.] A 

overt fort of caterpillar; an in- 
fect. Dia. 

Oucu. 2. f ~An ornament, of gold or 


jewels. 
Oaches or fpangs,'as they are of no great coft, 


fo they are of moft glory. : Bacon. 
Ovucn of a boar. “Che blow given by a 
boar’s cutk. Ainfworth. 


Oven: 2. f. [open, Saxon.) An arched 
cavity heated with fire to bake bread. 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never beard; 
And from his wide devouring over fent 
A flake of fire, that flafhing in his beard, 


_ ~Him ali amaz‘d. Spenfer. 


Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cake, the heat cf the oven, and 
the baking. Sbakefpcare. 

Bats have been found in evens and other hol- 
low clofe places, mattcd one upon another ; and 
thesefore.it is jikcly that they: fleep in the winter, 
aad eat nothing. Bacon. 

O’vzx hath a double fignification in the 
namesof places, according to the differ- 
ent fituations of them. If the place be 
wpon or near a river, it comes from the 
Saxon ofpe, a brink or bank: but if 

‘tbere is in the neighbourhood another 
Lof the fame name, diftinguifhed by the 
eaddition of, nether,- then over is from 
the Gothick ufar, above, Gib/on’s Camd. 
O’ver. prep. [ufar, Gorhick; oppe, 
* Saxon. } ps 


OVE 


1. Above, with refpeét to excellence or 
dignity. 

How happy fome, o’er other fome can be! 
Thro’ Athens I am thought as fair as fhe. Shake 

Young Pallas fhone confpicuous o’er the reft; 
Gilded his arms, embroider’d was his veit. Dryden. 

High swir all, was your great condué&t thown, 
You fought our fatety, but forgot your own. Dryd. 

The commentary which attends this poem, will 
have one advantage over moft commentaries, that it 
is not made upon conjectures. Pope. 

lt will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge 
on, by fhewing the advantages which the Chriftian 
world has over the Heathen. Swift. 

2. Above, with regard to rule or autho- 
rity. Oppofed to under. 

The church has caxcr her bifhops, able to filence 
the faétious, no lefs by their preaching than by their 
authority. South. 

Captain, yourfelf are the fitteft to live and reign 
not cuer, butnext and immediately under the people. 

Dryten. 
3. Above in place. Oppofed to below. 

He was more than ower fhoes in love. Shake/p. 

The {treet thould fee as the walkt over head. Skuk. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care, 
Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 


Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. Waller. | 


4. Acrofs; from fide to fide: as, be leaped 
over the brook. 
Come o'er the brook Beffy to me, 
She dares not come ever to thee. Shakefpeare. 
Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Aven- 
nes, poifon birds which fly ower them. Bacon. 
The geefe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive hcadlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. 


Dryden. 
5. Through; diffufively. 

All the world over, thofe that received not the 
commands of Chrift and his doétrines of purity 
and perfeverance, were fignally deftroyed. Hammod. 

6. Upon. 
Wife governours have as great a watch qwer 
fames, as they have of the a@tions and defigns. Bac. 
Angelic quires 
Supg heav'nly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and.the tempter proud. - Milton. 
7- Before. This isonly uled imever night. 
On their intended journey. to proceed, 
And wer night whatfo thereto didnecds Hubberd. 
8. tis in all fenfes written by contraction 
o'er. 
O’ver. adv. 


1. Above the top. 

Give, and it fhall. be given unto you; good 
meafure, preticd down and shaken together and run- 
ping. over, fhall men. give. Lukey Vie 38. 

2. More’ than a quantity affigned. 

Even here likcwife the laws: of nature and reafon 
be of neceffary ule; yet fomewhat over and befides 
them.is neceflary, namely human and pofitive law. 

Hooker. 

When they had mete it, be that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack. Exodus, xvi. 18. 

The ordinary foldters having ‘all their pay, and 
a month's pay cuer, were fent into their countries. 

Hayward. 

The eaftern people determined their digit by 
the breadtn'of” barley-corns, ‘fix ‘making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth; a fmall matter 
over or under. Arbuthrote 

3. From fide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers 
of a peacock’s tail, compofed into a round form, 
bound altogether with a circular rim, above a foot 
CUT. Grew. 

4. From one to another. 

This goiden,clufter the herald: delivereth to the 
Tirfan, who celivercch it ar’ to that fen that he 
had chofoa. Bacen. 


OVE 


ç. From a country beyond the fea. 


It hath a white berry, but is not brought over 
with the coral. Bacons Natural Hiforye 
They brought new cuftoms and new vices o'er 5, 

Taught us more arts than honeft men require. 
Philips. 


6. On the furface. 


The firft came out red all cver, like an hairy 
garment. Genefise 


7. Paft. ‘This is rather the fenfe of an 


adjective. 

Soliman paufing upon the matter, the heat of 
his fury being fomething over, fuftered himfelf to 
be intreated. Knollese 

Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the 
bet time to do this,. is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is over. Bacone 

What the garden choiceft bears 
To fit and tafe, till this meridian heat 


~ Be over, and the fun more cool decline. Milton. 


The aét of itealing was foon ower, and cannot 
be undone, and for it the finner is only anfwerable 
to God or his vicegerent. Taylor. 

He will, as foon as his firft furprize is cver, 
begin to wonder how fuch a favour came to be 
beftowed on him. Atterbury. 

There youths and nymphs in confort gay, 

Shall hail the rifing, clofe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thofe joys are oers , 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Popee 


8. Throughout ; completely. 
Well, 


Have you read o'er the letters I fent you? Shatefp. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine 
goodnefs and human weaknefs, yet how trifling muft 
be their plea! South's Sermons. 


g. With repetition ; another time. 


He o'er and o'er divides him, 
*Twixt his unkindnefs and his kindnefs. Sbhake/pe 
Sitting or ftanding ftill confin'd to roar, 
In the fame verfe, the fame rules o'er and’o’er. 
Drydere 
Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaft delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyfelf alone, 
My parents, brothers,. and my, lord in one: 
O kill not all my kindred o’er again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duity plain ; 
But in this tow’r, for our defence, remain. Dryd. 
When: children, forgety. or, \dov an: action auk- 
wardly, make themdo nt over .and-cver’again, still 
they are perfect. ag VOE Locke. 
If this miracle of Chrift’s rifing from the dead, 
be’net fufficiént’ to convince a refolved libertine, 
neither would’ the rifing of one*now from the dead 
be fufficient tor, that purpofe 5 fince it) would only 
be the doing that over again which hath been done 
already. Atterbury. 
The moft learned will-never find occafion to aét 
over againswhat is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the eaftern world, | he 
wept for want of more worlds to:conquer. | Watts. 
He cramm'd his pockets |with the precious itore, 
And ev'ry night review'd it o'er andjo’er. ~ Harte. 


to. Extraordinary; ina great degree. 


The word fymbol thould not feem to be over dif- 
ficult. Bakere 


11. OveR and above. Befides; beyond 


what was firt fuppofed, or immediately 
intended. 
Mofes took the redemption money of them that 
were currand ubsve Numbers, iii 49. 
He gathered a great mafs of treafure, and gaincd 
over and ab.vethe good will and cfteem of all people 
wherever he came. L' Eftrange. 


12. OVER again. Oppofite; regarding 


in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above.” Jt reporteth® the voice thirteen timer, if 
you ftand by the clofe end of the wall, over againf 


the door. Bacone 
„ik vifit his picture, and place my(clf cuer egainft 
it whole hours together, Add fons Spear, 


Over 


OVE 
Over agairfthis cherch ftands a large hofpital, 
@reéted by a ihoemakers), “Addifon on Italy. 
13. To give over. ` To ceafe from. 
Thefe when they \praife, the world believes no 
more, 
Than when they promifeto give fcriblingo’er. Pope. 
14. To give bver: “lo attempt to help no 
longer: as, bis phyfitians bave given 
bim over; bis friends whaaduifed him, 
bave given Lim over. 
1s Ineompofition it has: aegreat variety 
of fignifications; itis" arbitrarily pre- 
fixed to‘nouns, adjectives, or other parts 
of fpeech in a fenfe ‘equivalent to more 
than enough ; too much. 
l Devilih Macbeth 
Ey many of thefe trains hath fought to win'me 
Into his pow'r: and modeft wifdorm plucks me 
From owerseredulous halte: | Stakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Ses Hierom+reporteth,; that he taw a fatyr; but 
the truth hereof I will notrathly-smpugn, or cuer- 
boldly affirm. Peacham, 
‘Lhele cucr-busy {pirits, whofe labour is their 
only reward, hunta Madow, and čhafe the wind. 


> 


Decay of Piety. . 


If the ferment of the brea? be vigorous, an ower- 
Sermentation in the'part produceth a phicymon. 
Wiferman. 
A gangrene doth arife in phicgmons, through 
the unfeafonable ‘application of “cwer-co/d medica- 
ments. t © Wifeman. 
Poets, like lovers, fhould berbold-and dare, 
They fpoil their bufinefs with,an over-cares 
And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe, 
Is fafe, but ne'er will reach.an excellence. Dryden. 
Wretched man o’erfecds 
His cram'd defires with more than nature needs. 
. Dryden. 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears fhethed, 
Secm'd by the pofture to difcharge her head, 
O'er-filld before: Dryden's, Boccace. 
As they are likely to over-flourifptheir own cafe, 
their flattery is hardeft to be difcovered: for who 


would imagine himleif guilty of putting tricks up-- 


on himfelf ? . Collier. 
He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility ;, fuitable co that ftate of mediocrity be has 
placed us in here; wherein to check our over-cog- 
fidence and prefumption, we might, by every day's 
experience, be made fenfible of our thortfightednefs. 
Locke. 
This part of grammar has been much neglected, 
as fome others ever-diligently cultivated. 1t is eafy 
for men to write ope alter another of cafes and 
genders. Lecke. 
lt is an il way of etablifhing this truth, and fi- 
lencing atheifts, to take fome men’s having that idea 
of God in their minds, ‘fur the only’ proof of a 
deity ; and out of an over—fordnefsiof’ that darling 
invention; cashier all. other arguments. $a Loke. 
A grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fsoner 
hears the rame of it, but bis fancy, immediately 
carries ficknefs and qualms to his tomach: had 
this happened tohim by an over-defe of honey when 
a child, all the (amc effects would have followed, but 
the caufe would have been miftaken, and the anti- 
pathy counted natural. Locke. 
Take care you over-burn not the turf; it is only 
to be burnt fo as may make it break. = Mortimer. 
Don't over-farigue the fpirits, left the mind be 
feized with a lafitude, and therebyWnaufeate and 
grow tired of a particular fubject. Watts. 
The memory of the learner \fhould not be too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap of videas ; 
one idea eftaces another. “An cwer-grecdy grafp 
does not retain the largeft handfuls Watts, 
Jo O'VeR-ABOUND. wv. n. [over and 
abound.) To abound more than enough. 
Both-imbibe 
Fitting congeniai juice, fo rich the foil, 

So much does fructuous moiiture o"er-abourde 

Philips. 


To OVER-BA' LANCE. Ù. A. 


OVER-BATTLE. adj. 


To OVER-BE AR. V.A. 


OVE 


The learned, never ovcr-chounding in ‘tranfitory 
coin, fhould not be difcontented. Pope's Letters. 


To Overs act. via. [over andad.} To} 


act more than enough. 
You over-a%, when you fhould underdo $ 
A little call yourfelf again, and think. © Ben Sfonfon. 
Princes courts may cver-a@ their reverence, and 
make themfe!ves laughed at for their foolifhnefs and 
extravagant telative worfhir. Srilling fleet. 
Good men often biemifh the reputation 


an indifcreet zeal about things wherein religion is 
not concerned. Tillot{cn. 
He cver-qéed his part ; his paffions, when once 

let loofe, were too impetuous to be managed. 
ra Atterbury. 


To OverR-a' RCH. w.a. [over and arch.) 


To cover as with an arch. 
Where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'er-arcbing fhades and pendant woods. 
‘Pope. 


To OVER-a WE. .y. a. [ower and aave] 


To keep in awe by fuperior tr fluence 
The,king was prefent in perfon to overlook the 
magiftrates, and to ower-awe thefe fubjccts with 
the terror of his fword. ` “< Spenfer- 
Her graceful innocence, her ‘every air 
Of getture, or leat aGion, over-aw'd 
His malice. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
© T could be content to be: your chief torinentor, 
ever paying you mock»reverence, ‘andifcinding in 
your ears-the empty title which imf{pircd, you with 
preiumption, andover -awed my daughter to comply. 
Addifon’s Guardian 
A'thoufand fears 
Sill over-atvewhen the appears. Granville’s Poems. 


To weigh 


down; to preponderate. 
Net doubting but by the weight of -reafon I 
fhould counterpoife the cver-balancings of any fac- 
tions. Kiag Charles. 
The hundred thoufand pounds per annam, where- 
in we cverbalance them in trade, muft be paid us 
in money. Lecke. 
When thefe important confiderations are fet be- 
fore a rational being, acknowledging the truth of 
every article, fhould a bare fingle poffibility be of 
weight enough to ovcr- balance them ? Rogers. 


OVER-BA'LANCE. m. f. {over and ba- 


'lance.] Something more than equiva- 
lent. 

Our exported. commodities would, by the return, 
encreafe the treafure of this kingéom above what it 
can ever be by other. means, than amighty over- 
balance of our exported to our imported commo- 
ditics. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfect inditer- 
ence, not inclining to either fide, any further than 
the cver-balance of probability gives it the turn of 
affent and belief. $ ; 


know not the derivation; batten is to 
grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford to 
feed on truit.] ‘Yoo: fruitful; exube- 


rant. 
In the church of God fometimes it cometh to 


“pafs, as in over-battle grounds ; the fertile difpofi-, 
tion whereof is good, yet becaufelitvexceedeth due: 


proportion, it bringeth abundantly,’ through too 


much ;ankne(s, things lefs: profitable, whereby that. 


which principally it, fhould, yield, either prevented 
in place or detrauded_of' nourishment, failerb. 

Hocker. 
[over and dear. ] 
To reprefs; to fubdue ; to whelinse to 
bear down. 

What more favage thanimany if he fee/himfelf 
able hy fraud to over-rcach, or byypower «to ever- 
bear. the laws ? Hooker. 

My. defire 
All continent impediments would o’crebear, 


That did oppofe my will, SLatefpeare’s Macberb. | 


*-O'cr-bears your officers. 


To ceer-beur. 


their: 
“piety, by cacrafing fome things in religion; by 


Locke. , 
[Of this word ! 


(OVE 


The ocean-o'er-pecring of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuousphafte, 
Than young Laertes, in airiotoussheady) > 
i Skakefpeare’s: Hamlet, 
Our counfel, it pleas'd your highnefs)) 9 
Shakefpeare’s “K ing Jobn. 
Glo`fer, thou fhalt well perceive, j 
That nor in birth or for authority, 


' The bithop will be ova-Lorne by thee. Shakelpeare. 


The Turkith commanders, with all thelr forces, 
affailed the city, thrufting their men ‘into the 
breaches by heaps, as if they would; with very 
multitude, have ‘difcouraged™ or ever-born the 
Chriftiars) oO ho | Knolles. 

‘The point/of reputation, when ‘news firft came 
of the’ battle loft, Wid over-bear the tealon of ware 


b l Bacon, 
Yet fortune, valour, all is.cver-bern 
By numbers; as the long refitting bank 

By the impetuous torrent. ` . Denham, 


A body may as well be over-barn by the vio- 
tencê of a thallow, rapid ftream, as fwallowed up 
in the gulph of fmooth water. ~~ | L'Effrange. 

Crowding on the laft the fir impel; i. 
Till cvcr-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryd. 

The judgment, if (wayed by the cver-bearing 
of. paffion, and ftored with, lubricous opinions in- 
ftead of clearly conceived truths, will be erroneous, 

Glanville’s Scepjis. 

Take care that the memory of the learner be 
Not too much crowded with a tumultuous heap, or 
over -bearing multitude of documents at onc time, 

Watts. 

The horror or loathfomenefs of an objc& may 
ever-bear the pleafure which refults from its great- 
nefs, novelty, or beauty. Addifon. 


To Over-BI D.v. a. (over and bid.] To 


offer. more than equivalent. 
You have o'er-bid allamy paft fufferings, 
And all my future too. » Dryden's Spani Fryar. 


To OveR= BLOW. vu. n` [over and blow.] 


‘To be paft its violence. | 
Led with delight, they thos beguile the way, 
Until the bluft’ring form is cwer-bheun. “Spenjer. 
All thofe tempefts being »ver-blovun, | there long 
after arofe a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. 


Spenfere 

This ague fit of fear is over-b/own, 

An eafy talk it is to win our owne Shake/peares 
‘ Seiz’d with fecret joy, 


When formë are over-blown. Dryden's Virgil. 


To Over-BLOW. v.a.. [over and blow?) 


To drive away as clouds before the 
wind. i 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inftru€t us to record what fhe was here; 
And) when this cloud of forrow’s cwer-blozon, 
Thro’ the wide world we'll make her graces knowa. 
| Waller. 


Over-BOARD.' adv. [over and board. 


See'Boarb.] Off the fhip; out of the 
fhip. 

‘The great affembly met again; and now he that 
was the caufe of the tempett being thrown over- 
board, there were hopes acaim fhould cnfue. 

Howel. 

A merchant having a veffel richly fraught at fea 
in arftorm, there is ‘but one certain way to fave ity 
which is, by throwing its rich lading ower-board. 

4 7 I  Southe 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
And hoifted up and owcreoard he threw; 
This done, he feiz'd thehelms | yeu! A Dryden. 

He obtained. liberty . to give them,only one fong 
before he leaped cwer-board, which he did, and then 
plunged into the fea. A Bfranges 

Though great thips were commonly bad fea- 
boats, they had a fuperior force in a (fea engage - 


“Ment: the fhock of them being fometimes fo 


violent, that it would throw the crew, on the upper 
deck of leffer thips over-board. Arbuthnot, 


To OVER-BU'LK. v. a. [ower and du/k.J 


To opprefs by bulk. 
PP . . The 


OVE 


The feeding pride, 
- Fn rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 
Or thedding, breed a nurfery of.Jike evils, 
+ Toover-bulkusall. Shakefpeare’s Troil. and Creffida. 
To OVER-BURDEN. V. a. [over and 
burden.| ‘Voload with too great weight. 

If the were not cloyed.with his company, and 
that the thought not the over-burtbened with 
him, fhe would cool his fiery grief. Sidney. 

Jo Over-Buy. v. a. [over and buy.] 
To buy too dear. 
He, when want requires, is only wife, 
Who fights noc foreign aids, nor over-buys ; 
Buton our native ftrength, in time of need, relies. } 
l Dryden. 
To OVER-CA'RRY. v.a. [over and carry. } 
To hurry too far; to be urged to any 
thing violent or dangerous. 

Hewas the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity 
tofucceed ; by reafon whereof his naturat affection 
and duty was lefs cafy to be evercarried by ambition. 

E M Hayward. 

Jo Over-casT. wv, a. part. over-ca/ft. 
(over and caf} 

1. To cloud; to darken; to cover with 


gicom. 
As they paft, 
The day with clouds was fudden wer-caft. Spenfer. 
Hie, Robin, cver-caf the night ; 
The ftarry welkin cover thou anon, 
With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. 
Sbhake/peare. 
Our days of age are fad and over-caf?, in which 
we find that of. all our vain paffions and affe@ions 


paft, the furrow only abideth. Raleigh. 
I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in fo ferene a manfion find, 

To wer-cafi her ever thining mind. Waller. 


Thofe clouds that over-caf our morn thall fly, 
Difpell'd to fartheft corners of the tky.. Dryden. 
The dawn is over-caf?, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 
2. To cover: This fenfe is hardly re- 
tained but by needle-women, who call 


that which is encircled with a thread,. 


over-caft. 

When malice would work that which is evil, 
and in working avoid the fofpicion of an evil in- 
tent, the colour wherewith it cver-ca/flech itfelf is 
always a fair and plaufible pretence of fecking to 
further that which is good. Hooker. 

Their arms abroad with gray mofs cwer-ca/?, 
And their green leaves trembling with every blatt. 

Spenfer. 
3- To rate too high in computation. 

The king, in his accompt of peace and calms, 
did much overcaff his fortunes, which proved full 
of broken feas, tides, and tempefts. Bacon. 

Jo Over-cua nce. wv. a. [over and 
charge. | 


1. Toopprefs; tocloy; to furcharge. 

On air we feed in every inftant, and on meats 
but at times ; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
wherewith we opprefe and cver-charge nature, 
maketh her to fink unawares in the mid-way. 

Raisigh's Hiflcry of tke World. 

A man may as well expect to grow ftronger by 
always eating, as wifer by always reading. Too 
much ower-charges nature, and turns more into dif- 

` eafe than nourifhment. Colster. 
2. 


To load ; to crowd too much. 
Our language is over-charged with confonants. 
Pepe. 
3. To burthen. : 


He whifpers to his pillow 
The fecrets of his ower-charged foul. Shakefpeare. 
4. To rate too high. 
Here's Glo'fter,.a foe to citizens, 
O'er-charging your Free purfes with Jarge fines. 


Sbukelpcare. 
g. To fill too full. 
Vou. ll. 


OVE 


Her heart is but o'er-charg'd; the will recover, 
Sbakefpeare. 

The fumes of paffion do as really intoxicate, 
and confound the judging and difcerning faculty, 
as the fumes of drink difcompoíe, and ftupify the 
brain of a man over-charged with it. South. 

lf they would make diftin€ abitraé ideas of all 
the varieties in human a¢tions, the number mut be 
infinite, and the memory ever-charged to little pur- 
pofe. Lecke. 
~ The a@tion of the Iliad and Æ neid, in themfelves 
exceeding fhort, are fo beautifully extended by the 
invention of epifodes, that they make up an agree- 
able ftory fufficient to employ the memory with- 
out over-charging it. Addijom's Spetator. 

6. To load with too great a charge. 
They were 
As cannons over-charg'd with double cracks. Shak. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o'er-charg'd, breaks, mitfes, or recoils. 

Dentam. 

To Over-cLo'up. v. a: [over and cloud. } 
To cover with clouds. 

The filver emprefs of the night, 

O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Ticked. 
To OvER-CLO’Y. v. a. [over and cdoy.] 
To fill beyond fatiety. 

A fcum of Britons and bafe lackey peafants, 
Whom their o'er-c/oy'd country vomits forth 
To defperate adventures and deftruction. Shake/p. 

To OVER- COME. v. a- pret. I overcame; 

. part. pafl. overcome; anciently overcomen, 
as in Spenfer. [overcomen, Dutch. ] 

Le To fubdue ; to conquer; to vanquith. 

They overccmen, were, deprived . 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fith, for their bold furquedry. Spen/. 

This wretched woman overcome 
Of anguith rather than of crime hath been. Spenfer. 

Of whom a man is owercome, of the fame is he 
brought in bondage. 2 Peter, iis 19- 

Fire by thicker air o’ercome, 

And downward forc’d in earth's capacious womb, 
Alters its particles; is fire no more. Prior. 
2. To furmount. 

. Miranda is a conftant relief to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents; there are fome- 
times little misfortunes that happen to them, which. 
of themfelves they could never be able to over- 
comes Law. 

3- To overflow; to furcharge. 
s Th’ unfatlow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ftores. Philips. 
4. ‘lo come overor upon; to invade fud- 
denly. Not in ufe. 
Can't fuch things be, 
And cwercome us like a fummer's cloud, 
Without our fpecial wonder ? Shake/peare. 
To OVER-cO'ME. v. ne To gain the fu- 
periority. 

That thou mighteft be juftified in thy fayings, 
ana mighteft overcome when thou art judged. 

Romany iiie 4- 
Over-coMER. m. f. [fromthe verb. ] 

He who overcomes. 

To OVER-COU'NT. v. a. [over and count. ] 
To rate above the true value. 

Thou know ft how much 

We do o'er-comnt thee. Shake/p. Anteny and Cleopat. 
To Over-co'VER. v.a. [over and cover, ] 
To cover completely. 

Shut me nightly in acharnel houfe, 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky thanks and yellow chaplefs fkulls. 

Shakefpeare. 
To Over-crow. v..a. [over and crow. ] 
To crow as in triumph. 

A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out 
of the dunghill, beginneth now to ower-crow fo 
high mountains, and make himfelf the great pro- 
tector of all out-laws. Spenfer. 


O V.E 
To Overvo’. vw. a. [over and do.] To 


do more than enough. 
Any thing fo ower-done is from the purpofe of 
» playing; whofe end is to hold the mirrour up to 
nature. ` Sbakefpeare. 

Nature, fo intent upon finifhing her work, much 
oftener over-does than under.does. You fha!l hear 
of twenty animals with two heads, for one that hatis 
none. Grew. 

When the meat is over-dore, lay-the fault upon 
your lady who burried you. Swift. 

To Over-pre'ss. vs a. [over and dre/s.} 
To adorn lavifhly. 
In all, let Nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddefs like a modeft fair, 

Nor ovir-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 
To OVER-DRI‘'VE. v. a. [over and drive. } 
To drive too hard, or beyond ftrength. 

The flocks and herds with young, iv men fhould 
over -drive one day, ail will die. Genesis, xxxithe 13o: 

To Over- EYE. V. a. [over and eye. ] 
1. To fuperintend. 
2. To oblerve; to remark. 
I am doubtful of your modefties, 
Left ower-cying of his odd behaviour, 
You break into fome merry patiion. Sbake/peares 
ToOveR-E MPTY.v. a. [over and empty.] 
To make too empty. 

The women would he loth to come behind the 
fathion in newfanglednefs of the manner, if not in 
coftlinefs of the matter, which might over-empty 
their hufbands purfes. Carew 


O’varraL. n: f. [over and fall.) Cata- 
ra&. A O 

Toftatus addeth, that thofe which dwell near 
thofc falls of water, are deaf from their infancy, like 
thofe that dwell near the:overfals of Nilus. 

Raleigh's Hiffory of the World. 
To OVER-FLOAT. v. m. [over and float. ] 
To fwim ; to float. 

The town is fill’d with flaughter, and o’er-floats, 

With a red deluge, their increafing moats. Dryden. 
To Over-FLOW. wv. no [over and flow. ] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ftrong walls fecure us from the foe, 

Ere yet with blood our ditches over-fow. 
Dryden. 

Had J the fame confcioufnefs that I faw Noah's 
flood, as that I faW the over-fowirg of the Thames 
laft winter, J could not doubt, thatI who faw the 
Thames cver-flowed, and viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2: Toexuberate; to abound. 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we 
enjoy, but fuch as an over- flowing plenty too much 
inclines men to make. Rogers. 

To OvER-FLO'W. v. a. pret. over- flowed, 
part. paf. over-fecwed or over-flown. 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 

Suppofe thyfelf in as great a fadnefa as ever did 
load thy fpirit, would`ft thou not bear it cheerfully 
if thou wert fure that fome excellent fortune would 
relieve and recompenfe thee fo as to overflow all thy 
hopes ? d Taylor. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer overflows the pails. Dryden. 
2. Todeluge; to drown; to over-run; to 
over-power. 

The Scythians, at fuch time as the northern 
nations over—flowed all Chriftendom, came down to 
the fea-coaft, Spenfer. 

Clanius oder-flow'd th’ unhappy coaft. Dryden. 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly int 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done? 
and are not the countries fo ever-flown, fill fituate 
between the tropicks ? Bentley. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 
was made, it was cver-flowed and deftcoyed in a 
deluge of water, that overfpread the face of the 
whole earth, from pole to pole, and from eaft to 
welt, Burnet. 

li Thus 


OVE 


Thus oft by mariners are thewn, _ 

Ear! Godwia's caftles over-fown. Swift. 
O’ver-FLow. s. f. [over and few.] In- 
undation ; more than fulnefs ; fuch a 
quantity as runs over; exuberance. 

Did he break out into tears ?— 

—In great meafure.— 
—A_kind over-flew of kindnefe.’  Sbakefpeare. 

Where there are great over-fi-ws in fens, the 
drowning of them in winter maketh the fummer 
following more fruitful; for that it keepeth the 
groend warm. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

It requires pains to find the coherence ot. ab- 
ftrufe writings: fo thatit is not to be wondered, 
that St. Paul's epiitles have, with many, paffed 
for disjointed pious difcourfes,, full of warmth and 
geal and over—flows of light, rather than for calm, 
ftrong, coherent reafonings all through. Locke. 

After every over- flow of the Nile, there was not 
always a menfuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The expreilion may be afcribed to an ower-flow 
of gratitude in the general difpofition of Ulyfies. 

Broome. 
Over-FLo wine. n.f. [from over-flow. } 
Exuberance; copioufnefs. 

When men are young, they might vent the over- 

flowings of their fancy that way. Denbam. 

When the over-—fiowings of ungodlinefs make us 
afraid, the minifters of religion cannot better dif- 
charge their duty of uppofing it. Rogers. 

OveR-FLOWINGLY. adv. [from over- 
flowing. | Exuberantly ; in great abun- 
dance. A word not elegant nor in ufe. 

Nor was it hisindigence that forced him to'make 
the world; but his goodnefs preffed him to impart 
the goods which.he fo over—flowing/y abounds with. 

Boyle. 
To Over-FLY’. v. a. [over and fy.} To 
crofs by flight. 
A failing kite 
Can fcarce o’er- fly them in aday and night. Dryd. 
OvER-FORWARDNESS. n. J. [over and 
forwardne/s.| ‘Too great’ quicknefs ; 
too preat readinefs. 2- 

By an over-foravardnefs in courts to`give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 
nothing to thetrue merit uf the caufe, it often*hap- 
pens that caufes are not determined according to 
their merits. Hale. 

Jo OVER-FPRESGHT. v. a. pret. over- 
freighted; part. over-fraught, [over and 
freight.) To load too,heavily; to All 
with too great quantity. 

A boat over-freightcd with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, by the extreme weather, 
funk. i Carew. 

Grief, that does not fpeak, l 
Whifpers the o'er-fraugbr heart ‘and bids it break. 

Shakefpeare. 
Sorrow has fo o’er-fraught 
This Sinking barque; «I thallnotlive'to thew 
How I abhor my fii rath crime. Denbam. 

Jo OVER-GE'T. v. a. [over and get.] To 

pafs; to leave behind. 

With fix hours hard riding, , through fo, wild 
places, as it was rather the cunning of my horfe 
fomctimes, than of myfelf, fo rightly to hit the way, 
1 over-got them a little hefore night. Sidney. 

Jo Over-GLA NCE. v. a. [ower and 


glance.| To look haftily over. 
I have, but with a curfory eye, 
Over-glare’d the articles. Shuke/peare’s Henry V. 


To Over-co. v. a. [over and go. ] 
w To furpafs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit fo far cvrr-going his age, and fuch dread- 
ful terror proceed from fo excellent beauty. Sidncy. 

Great Nature hath laid down at laft 
That mighty birth wherewith fo long the went, 
And cver-went the times of ages paft, 


Here to lye-in upon our foft cuntent. Danicl. 


OVE 


2. To cover. , Obfolete. 

All which, my thoughts fay, they fhalt-never do, 
But rather that the earth fhall overgo 
Some one at katt. Chapman. 

To OVER-GORGE. v, a, [over and gorge. | 
To gorge too much. 
Art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, ceer-zorg'd? Shakefp. 
Over-GRE AT. adj. [over and great.] 
Too great. 
Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unufual ftrefs ought to be avoided: yet this muft 
not run it, by an wwer-great thynefs of difficulties, 
into a lazy fauntering about obvious things. Locke. 
To OVER-GRO W. vu. a@.\[over and grow. | 
1. To cover with growth. 
Roof and floor, and wills were all of gold, 

But over-grown with duft and old decay, 

And hid in darknefs that none could behold 

The hue thereof. Spenfer. 

The woods and defart caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er-grow'n, 

And all their echos mourn. Milton. 
2. To rife above. 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grow 
the poles, fome advife.to ftrike off their heads with 
a long {witch. Mortimer. 


| To Over-Grow. v. n. To grow beyond 


the fit or natural fize. 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
away thorough the thick and over-grown woods, 
and fo came.to Solyman. Knolles. 

A- huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow, 

L'Efirange. 

Him for a happy man I own, 

Whofe fortune is not ovcr-grown. Swift. 
OVER-GRO WTH. n. f. [over and growth. | 
Exuberant growth. 

The over-growth of fome complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon. 
Shakefpeare. 

The fortune in being the firt in an invention, 
doth caufe fometimes a wonderful over-grewib in 
riches. d i Bacon. 
Sufpected to a fequent king, who feeks 
To ftep their over-growth, as in-mate guefts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
To OVER-HALE. v. a. [over and hale. ] 


1. To fpread over, 
The welked Phebus gan. availe 
His weary wain, and.now the.frofty night 
Her mantle black thro” heaven gan over -bale. 
Sptenfer. 
2. To examine over again: as, he over- 
baled my account. fe, ere 
To Over-Ha'nG. v. a. [cuer and hang.) 
To jut over ; to impend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible afpedt, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O`er-bang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shake/p. 
Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bow'rs, 
Where flows the mum'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Wherebord’ring hazle over- bangs the ftreams. Gay. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that 
over-bangs the fea, it is preferable to an yg 
; ope. 
To Over-Ha NG. v. n, To jut over. 
The reft was craggy clitf, that ever-bung 
Still as it rofe, impofhble to,climb. Milton. 
To OVER-HA'RDEN., v. axs [over and 
harden.}. To make too, hard. 
By laying itin the air, it has acquired fuch a 


ftcel. . Bryle. 
Over-ne’ap. adv. [over and bead. | 
Aloft; in the zenith; above; in the 
ceiling, 4 
Over-Lead the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. © Milton’s Paradife Lof. 


hardnefs, that it was brittle, like caer-burdened 


OVE 


The four tars over-bead, repsefentthe foor chil- 
dren. Addifon. 
Jo OVER-HE AR. v.a. [over and hear, ] 
To‘hear thofe who do ‘not mean’ to be 
heard. 

J am invifible, of 
And I will over-bear their conference. Skakefp. 

They had a full fight of the infanta at a malk 
dancing, having cver-beard two gentlemen who 
were tending towards that @ght, after whom they 
preffed. Wetton. 

That fuch an enemy we have who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thce inform'd J learn, 

And from the parting angel over-beard.. Milton, 

They were fo loud in their difcourfe, that a black- 
berry fcom the next hedge over-beard then. 

. L' Eftrangee 
The nurfe, 

Though not the words, the murmurs over-Fearils 

js D fe 

The witnefs ever-bearing the word age 
peated, flunk away privately. Adéifon. 

To Over-HE AT. va. [over and heat.] 
To heat too much. 

Pleas'd with the form and coolnefs of the place, 
And over-biated by the morning chace. Addifcn. 

I¢ muft be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's {pirits be sver-beated with pain 
or fever. Wifiman. 

To OVER-HE ND. v. a. [over and bend. } 
To overtake; to reach. 

Als his fair leman flying through a brook, | 

He over-best nought moved with her piteous look, 

Spenlcr. 

To Over-jo y. vu. a. [over and yo To 
tranfport ; to ravifh. 

He that puts his confidence in God only, is neis 
ther over-joyed in any great good things of this life, 
nor forrowful for a little thing. Taylor's Guides 

The bithop, partly aftonifhed and partly ower- 

jryed with thefe fpeeches, was ftruck into a fad. 
filence for a time. Hayward. 

This love-fick virgin, over-joy'd to find 
The boy alone, fill follow’d him behind. Addin.. 

Over-joy. m f. Tranipore; ecitafy. 

The mutual conf "rence that my mind hath had, ~ 
Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms; fuch as my wit affords, 

And over-jcy of heart doth minitter. Sbhakefpeares. 

To OveRta BOUR. U. a. [over and la- 
bour.) To take too much pains on’ any 
thing; to harafs with toil., 

She without noife will over-fee 
His children and his family ; 

And order all things till he come, s 
Sweaty andcver-labour d, home. ' Dryden. 

To OVERLA’DE. v. a. [over and lade. }’ 
To overburthen. 

Thus.to throng and over-/adea fanl 

With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That thall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear 
Our paffions and our hopes on high, 
That thence they may defcry 
The nobleft way how to defpair anddie? Suckling- 
OverLa RGe. adj. [over and large.] 
Larger than enough. 

Our attainments cannot be over-/arge, andiyet . 

we manage a narrow fortune very unthyiftily. 

: Collier. 

OVERLA’SHINGLY. adv. [over and lafh.] 

With exaggeration. A mean word, now 
obfolete. 

Although I be far from their opinion»who write 
tao overlafbingly, that the Arabian tongue isin ufe 
in two third parts of the inhabited world, yct I find 
that it extendeth where the religtoniof Mahomet 
is profefled. Braiwocde 


To Overta’y. v. a. [over and lay.) © 


1. ‘To opprefs by too much weight or 
power. 
5 Soms 


OVE 


siis Somecommons are barren, the nature is fuch, 
.pAnd fome over-layetb the commons too much. 
“+ xt hae pė ’ > ` Tafer. 
sd Not only that.mercy which keepeth from being 
‘ower-laid and oppreft, but mercy which favcth from 
-being touched with grievous miferies. Hooker. 
When any country is over-/aid by the multitude 
Awhich live upon it. there igi natural neceffity com- 


a 
> 
+ Pelling it to ditburthen itféff and lay the load upon 
~~ others. Ks Raleigh. 
j l We praife the things we hear with much more 


“willingnefs than thofe we fee; becaufe we envy ‘the 
~ prefent, and reverence the palt; thinking ourfelves 
initructed by the one, and cver-/aid by the other. 
te Ben Fonjon. 
Good laws had been antiquated by the courfe of 
tims, or over-luid by the corruption Of manners. 

— = King Charles. 
Our fins have overlaid our hopes. King Charles. 

’ “The ftrong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid, 
“And Palamon with odds was over-/aid. Dryden. 
-2. To {mother with too much or too clofe 

coveriog. . 
- Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ftay, 
Like mothers, which their infants over -laye Milton. 
The new-bdrn babes by nuifes over-/aid.. Dryd. 
3. To fmother ; to cruth;. to overwhelm. 
They. quickly @ified and, ozer-/aid thole infant 
principles of piety and virtue, fown by God. io their 
hearts ;* fo that they brought’ a voluntary, darknefs 
and ftupidity upon their yinds. ` Sourb’s Sermors. 
The gods have made your nobie mind for me, 
And her infipid foul for Ptolemy: ` 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, j 
A heap of afhes that o`er-lays your fre. Dryden. 
The fars, no longer. cwer-laid with weight, ~- 
Exert their heads trom underneath the mats, 
‘And upward fhoot. Dryden. 
Seafon. the paflions. of a child with devotion, 
which feldom dies ; though it may feem-extinguifhed 
< for awhile, it breaks out as foonas misfortunes 

_ have brought the man to himfelf. The fire may 

be ccvered and over=luid, but «cannot be entirely 

_ quenched and fmothered. Addifon's Spe@ator. 

_ In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe 

who truft to the fund of their owa reafon, ad- 

vanced but not over-/aid by commerce withbooks. 

i Swift. 
4. To cloud ; to over-caft. 

Phebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when acloud his beams doth cver-lay. Spenfer. 
5. To cover fuperficially. + - ‘ 
The cver-laying of their chapiters was of filver, 

and all the pillars were filleted with filver. Exodus. 

By his prefcript a fanctuary is frarg'd 

Of cedar, cver-laid with gold. Milton. 
6. To join by fomething laid over, 

. Thou us impower'd 

To fortify thus far, and éwcr-lay, 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. Mir. 
Yo Overreap. v. a. [over and /eap.] 

To pafs by a jump. 
A ftep 

On which T muf fall down or elfe o’erlcap, 

For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

_ * Inwain did Nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land; 

If daring thips and men prophane 

Th’ eternal fences ower-leap, 

And pafs at will the boundiefs deep. Drydcn. 
O VERLEATHER. x. f. [over and Leather.) 

The part of the. hoe that.covers the 

g doot: 

Ihave fometimes more feet than thoes ; or fygh 

Shoes as my. toes look through the cver-leather. 

e Skakefpenre. 
Overticut. n. f. [over and ligh:.] 
> Too ftrong light. 

sı An ever -light maketh the eyes daik, infomach 

as (perpetual looking again the.fun would caufe 

Lindnefse l l | Bacon. 
oOVERLIVE. % a, [over and live.} To 


A IK 


To OVERLIVE. Vv. n. 


ben, . 
..> 


OVE 
live longer than another ; to furvive ; to 


out-live. 
Mufidorus, who fhewed a mind not to over-/ive 
Pyrccles, prevailed. Sidney. 
He conclades in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may ever-dive the hazard ` 
And fea:ful meeting of their oppofite. Shckelpeare. 
They over lived that envy, and had titeir par- 
dons afterwards. Hayward. 
To live.too long. 
Why. do I cacr-iive ? 
Why am I mock’d with death, and Iengthen'd out 
To seathiefs pain ? Milton's Paraaije Loj. 


OVBERLIVER. nsf- [from over: live.} Sur- 


vivor ; that which lives longeit. 
A peace was concluded, to continue for both the 
kings lives, and the over-Jiver of them. ‘Bacon. 


To OVERLOAD. v. ai [over and load.) 


To burthen with too mach. 
The memory, of youth is charged and ower- 
loaded, and-ail they learn is meer jargon. Felons! 
Men ourr-dcaded with a large eitate 
May (pill their treafure in’ nice conceit; 
The rich may be polite, but oh} “tis fad, 
To fay you're curious, when we {wear you're mad. 
Young. 


OveRLONG. adj. [over and-long.] Yoo 
long. 


I have tranfgreffed)the laws of oratory, in making 
my. periods and parentheles ower-longs Boyles 


Fo OVERLOOK. v. a. [over and look.) 


1. To view from a higher place. 

The pileo’cr=look"d the townj and drew the fight, 
Surpris'd at once with rev'rence and delights Dry. 

I will do it with the fame refpeét toshim, as if 
he wete alive, and) cver-locking my paper while I 
write. ~ Dryden. 

2. To examine’by theveye ; to perufe. 

Wou'd Phad'o'cr hok d the letters Shakefpeare. 

3: To fuperintend’; to over-fee. 

He was prefent in perfon to cver-look the magi- 

flrates, and to overawe thofe fubje@ts with the terror 
-of his fword. Epenfer. 

In the greater out-parifhes many of the poor pa- 
rifhioners through negle€t do perih, for want of 
(ome heedful eye to over-dzok them. Graunt. 

4. To review. 

The time and care that are required, 
To over-iok and file, and polith well, 
Fright poets trom that neceilazy. toil. 

5. To pais by induigently. 

This part of good-natuie which confifts in the 
pardoning and cver-looking of faults, is to be exercif- 
ed only in doing ousfelves jultice in the ordinary 
commerce of lite. Addifon. 


In vain-do we hope that God will over-/ook fuch’ 


high contradiétion of finnersy: and pardon offences 
committed againft. the plain conviétions of cón- 
{cience. J 


6. To neglect; to flight. iiinn 
Of the two relations, Chrifti ower-looked the 
meaner, and, denominated them folely from: the 


more honourable. South. 


To cver-look the entertainment, before him, jand 
Janguith for that which lies out. of the way,'is Gck-. 


ly and fervile. Collier. 


The {utfrage of our poet laureat, fhould nat be’ 
Addifon.. 


over -losied. 
Religious fear, when produced by juft appretien- 


fions of a divine power, naturally over-/ooks all hu-| 


man gseainef; that ftands in competition with it, 
and extinguifhes everyother terror. Adcvijon. 


The happieft oft mankind, over-/ooking thote flid? 


Refcommon.' 


Rogers. 
Bers 


OVE 


one who ftands higher than his fellows md overs 
looks them. Watts. 
O’vertoop. x. f> The fame with orlop. 
In extremity we carry our ordnance better than 

we, were wont, becaufe our nether over-/oops are 
raifed commonly from the water 3 to wit, between 
the lower part of the port and thefca. Raleigh, 
OverMASTED. adj. [over.and raft. | 

Having too much ‘matt. 

Cloanthus, better 'mann’d, purfu'd him faft, 

But his o'er-mafted gally check'd his hafte. Dryden. 
To OVERMASTER: v.a. [over and ma/fter. ] 

To fubdte ; to govern. 

For your defire to know what ts between us, 

O'er-mafier it as you may. . Shukelpeare’s Hamlet.. 

So Meeps a pilot, whofe poor bark is prett 
With many amercilefs o'er-ma/t'ring wave. Crafbaw. 
They are ower-maftered with afcore of drunkards, 
the only foldiery left about them, or elie comply 
with all rapines and violences. Milton on Education. 
ToOverRMa TCH. V. a. [over and match. ] 
To be too powerful; to conquer; to 
opprefs by fuperior force. 
I baverfecn a fwan 
With bootlefs labour fwim againft the tide, 
And {pend her ftrength with owér-matching waves. 
7 Shakefpeares 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our o’er-match'd forces torth for aid. Shak. 
Afif, left J, who erft 
Thought none my equal, now be ower-match’d. 
; Paradife Regained. 
How great foever our curiofity be, our excef{s is 
greater, and dues not only over-maich, but fupplant 
it. Decay of Piety. 
He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Of Englith over -match'd, and Dutch too fttong, 
Who never fought three days bu: to purfue. Dryds 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 

Should cver-matcb the moft, and match the beft. 

KL STAG Dryden. 
OveRMATCH. n.e fo [over and match. | 
One of fuperior powers ; one not to be 
overcome. J 

Spain. is, no over-match for Engiand, by that 
which -leadeth all, mens» that. is, experience and 
reafon. Bacon. 

Eve was his.ever-match, who, felf-deceiy'd 
And rath, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own. Milt. 

In a little time there will fcarce be.a woman of 
quality in Great-Britain, who would not be an overe 
match for an Irith priet. Adijon. 


-OVER-ME asuRE. f. f. [over and mea. 


Juré.| Something given over the due 
meafure. 
To Over-mi'x.. v. a. [over and mix.] 
To mix with too much. 
Thofe things thefe parts o`'er-rule, no joys fhall 
~ know, l 
Or little meafure.ovtr-mixt with woe. ° Orzech. 
Overmo'st. adj. [over and mof.] High- 
eft; over the relt in authority. Ainjw. 
OveRMu CH. adj: [over and much.) ‘Too 
much; more than enoagh. 
It was the cuftom of thofe former ages, in their 
over-mucbipratitude, to advance the frk authors of 
an ufeful ditcovery among the number of their gods. 


Wilkinse 
An oueramuch wie of falt, befides that it occafiong 
thirit and, over-much dzimking, has other ill effects, 


Locke. 


bleffings which they alrcady have) devtheir hearts | OVER MU, CH. adv. In too greata degree, 


upon fomewhat they waats Arrerbury. 


‘They over-/cok truthsintthe jadgments they pafs | 


on adverfity and profperity. + ‘Ihe temptations that 
attend the fursner tlicy caneafily tee, and dread at 


adiftance; but they have no appreheafions of 'the ; 


dangerous confequences of the latter. Atterbury. 


OverLooker. nu f. [over and Jook.] 


The original word Lignifies an overlovker, or 


The fault which we find in them is, that they 
ower-much abridge the church of her power in theie 
things. Whereupon they re-charge us, as.if in thefe 
things we gave the church a liberty which hath no 
limits or bounds. Hookcre 

Perhaps 
I alfo erred, in owir-much admiring 


® What f{cem'd in thee fo perfeét, that I thought 


No evil durft attempt thees 


re Milton's Paradife Lof. 


Deje 


OVE 

Dejeét not then fo over-much thyfelf, ` 

Who haft of forrow. thy full load befides. Milton. 
Overmu’cu. s.f. More than enough. 

By attributing over-mucb to things 
Lefs excellent, as thou thyfelf perceiv'st. Milton. 

With refpe& to the bleffings the world enjoys, 
even good men may afcribe over-mucbh to them- 
felves. Grew. 

Overmu‘cuness. n. f. [from over- much. | 
Exuberance; fuperabundance. A word 
not ufed nor elegant. 

There are words that’do as much raife a ftyle, as 
others can deprefs it; fuperlation and: wer-much- 
nefs amplifies. It may be above faith, but not above 
a mean. Ben Fonfon. 

OVERNIGHT. n. / [over and night. This 
feems to be ufed by Shake/peare as a 
noun, but by Addifon more properly, as 
I have before placed ir, as a noun with 
a prepofition.] Night before bed-time. 

If IL had given you this at ower-night, 

She might have been o’erta‘en. Shokefpeare. 
-Will confeffes, that for, half his. life his head 
ached every morning with reading men over-night. 
Addifon. 

To Overna ME. U: as [over and. zame. } 
To name in a feries. 

Owver-name them} and as’ thou namett 'them'I 
will defcribesthem. Shakepeare s Merch. of Venice. 

To OVERO' FFICE. vs a. [over and office. } 
To infult by virtue of an office. 

This might be the’ fate of a politician which 
this afs over- offices. Shake[peare’s Hamlet. 

Overorri cious. adj. [over and officious. } 
Too bufy ; too importunate. 

This is an over-officious truth, and is always at 
a man’s heels; fo that ‘if he looks about him, he 
muft take notice of it. Collicr. 

To OvERPA’SS. vw. a. [over and pa/s. ] 

3. To crofs. l 

L Rood on.a wide river's bank, 

Which I muft needs o`er-pafs, 
When on a fuddén Torrifmond appear’d, 

- Gave me his band, and led me lightly o'er. Dryd. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When thefe they cver-pafs, and thofe they fhun ? 

~~ Dryden. 

2. To over-look ; to pafs with difregard. 

The complaint about. pfalms and hymns might: 
as well be over-paff without any anfwer, as it is 
without any caufe brought forth. Hooker. 

J read the fatire thou entitleft firft, 

And laid afde the ret, and over-paf, 
And fwore, (1 thought the writer was accurft, 
That his firft fatire had not been his laft 

YI Harr ington. 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, |) 33:11 
A ‘youth, how all the beauties of the eat ioo’ 
He flightly view'd, and tlightlyover-pajs'd. Milton. | 

. Toomit in a reckoning. , 

Arithmetical progreflion demonttrates how, fait! 

mankind would increafe, over-paffing as, miracu-| 


lous, though indeed natural, that example of the’ | 


L{raelites who were multiplied in ‘two hundred and, 
fifteen yeass, from feventy to fixty thoufandable, 


mene Raleigh. 
4. To omit $ not to receive; mot to com- | 
prife. | 


~ If the grace of him. which faveth over-pafs 
‘fome, fo that the prayer of the’church for them 
be not received, this we may*Icave to the hidden 
. judgments of righteoufnefs. Hooker. 
Overpa‘’stT. part. adj. [from ouer-pa/s. } 
Gone; patt. : f: 
What can'ft thou fwear by now ?— 
—By time to come.— 
That thou haft wronged in the time. o'er-paft. 
Shakefpeare. 
Jo OverPa Y.v. a. [over and pay.} To 
reward beyond the price. : 


O’verPLus. n.f. [over and plus.) Sur- 


To OverPo WER. V. a. | over and 
"To be predominant over; ‘to oppreis by |) 


OVE 


Take this purfe of gold, ' 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will ower-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. Shakefpeare. 
You have yourfelf your kindnefs ower-paid, 
He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s ftrains, 
And with one heav'nly {mile o’er-pay his pains ? 
rior. 
To OVERPE RCH, Y. a. [over and perch. } 
To fly over. 
With: love's light wings Jid I o’er-perch thefe 
walls, 
For ftony limits cannot hold Jove out. Shake/peare. 
To Overpp eR. v. a. [over and peer.} 
To over-look ; to hover above. It is 
now out of ufe. 
The ocean over-pecring of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hatte, 
Than young Laertes, im a riotous head, 
O’er-bears your officers. Skakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Your argofies with portly fail 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 

That curt’fy to them, do them reverence. Shake/p. 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to over-peer. ` Shake/peare's Corioianus. 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whofe top branch ower-peer'd’ Jove’s {preading tree, 
And kept low fhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
Shake/peares 
They are invincible’ by reafon of the cver- peering 
mountains that back the one, and flender fortifica- 
tions of the other to land-ward. Sundys's Fourncy. 


plus; what remains more than fufficient. 
Some other finners there are, from which that 
overplus of ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. 
Hooker's Preface. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 
overplus remained ftill in the mortar. L'Efrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the overplus of a 
great fortune. ~ Addifon. 


employ too laborioufly. 

What fupports me, doft thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, t' have loft them over-ply'd, 
In liberty’s defence. Milion’s Poems. 

To OVERPO ISE: Ui, @. [overand poi/e.} 
To outweigh. 

Whether cripples who have loft their thighs will 
float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, | 
which are: in others over-poifcd-by the hinder legs; 
we have not made-experiment. Brown. | 

Therfcale | 

Over-pois'd by darknefs, lets the night prevail ; 
And day,>thae Jengthen'dein the fummer’s* height, 
Shortens) till wintery: andiis loft in night. Creech. 
OverPo tsa. xf [from:theverb.} | Pre- | 
ponderant weight. | ) 

Horace; in hia, firft andfecond book of odes, was 
fill, rifing, but came not'to his meridian: till the) 
third. After which his judgment was an cver-| 
prije to his imagination. He grew ‘too cautious] 

Pto be bold’enowgh, for heidefcendedtin his fourth | 
by flow degrees. | Dryden. 

Some over-poife of fway by, turns they. thare, 

In peace the people, and the prince in war 4Dryd. 


power. ] 


fuperiority. : 
Now in dungertry'd, now known in arms 
Not: to be over-power'd. | 
As-much light ever=powusrs the eye, fo they who! 
have weak cyes, whens the ground.is covered. with 
{now, are wont:to complain of too much light. 
; Bayle. 
Reafon allows. none to be confident, but. him 
only who governs the world, who knows ail things, | 
and can do all things; and can neither be fur- 
prifed nor over. prwered. South. 


After the death of Graffus, Pompey found him- 


*. that it wants matter to prevent fo grofs 


wWMilton's Paradife Lof. |}. 


OVE 


felf outwitted by Cwfar; ‘hebrokeiwith him? aber, 
powered him’ in the fenate, and caufedimany uhjut 
decrees to pafs againft him. | 30 Dryden. 
‘The hiftorians make thefe mountains the {tand- 
ards of the rile of the water 3 which *they could 
never have been, had they not been-ftandingywhen 
it did to rife and ower-prwer the earth. Weedwerd. 
Infpiration is, when fuch an ever -powering im- 
preion of any propofition is made upon themind, 
by God-himtelf, that gives.a convincing and” ise 
dubitable evidence of thetruth and divinity of it. 


Watts's Logiths — 


To OveRPRE SS. v. a. [over and prefs. ] 
To bear upon with irreittible force ; 10 
overwhelm ; to crush. 

Having an excellent horfe under him, when he 
was over-preffed by fome, he avoided them. Sidney. 
Michael's arm main promontories. flung, 
And ewer-prefr'd whole legions weak with fins 
Refcommone 
When a prince enters. on-a war, he ought. ma- 


turely to confider whether his coffers be full; his. 


people rich by a long peace and free trade, nor over- 
zrofed with many burthenfome taxes. Swift 
To OverPriza. v. a. [over and prize.) 
To value at too high price. We 
Parents over-prize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours'of affection. Wcttor'. 
OveRRA NK. adj. [over and rank.) Too 
rank. 
Jt produces over-rank binds. Mortimer». 
To OVERRA TE. v. a. [over and rate.]}, 
To rate at too much. 
While vain fhows and fcenes you over-rate, 
*Tis to be fear'd, « 
That as a fire the former houfe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempefts will deftroy the new. Dryd. 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns 
us not to overrate the conveniences of our ftation,. 
and in eftimating the proportion fit for us, to fix 
it rather low than high}; for our defires will be pro- 
portioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and our 
temptations to our defires. Roger se. 


To OveRPLY. v. a. [over and phy.) Tof To Overre’ acu. v.a. [over and reach. | 


is To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 

over-reach and furmount all winds afd clouds. 
Relcigh. 

Sixteen hundred years after the earth was*madey. 
it was over-flowed-in a-deluge of water in fuch 
excels, that the floods over-reached the tops of the- 
higheit mountains. Burnete. 

z. To deceive; to-go beyond; to cir- 
cumvent. A fagacious man is faid to 
have a long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf 
able by fraud to over-rcacb, or by power to over-bear 
the laws whereunto he fhould be fubject ? Hooker. 

A have laid my brain in the fun and dried it,. 
over-reach- 
ing. ' Sbakejpcare. 
Shame to be overcome, or ower-reich'd, 

Would utmoft vigour raife, and rais'd unite. Miltone. 

A man’who'liad been matchlefs held 
In cunning, over-reach'd where leat he thought, 
‘Yo fave his credit, and for very, {pight, 2 

> Still will: be'tempting*himewhorfolishim Rill. Milt, 
There. is no, pleafanter encounter, than atrial of 


., dcil, betwixt.tharpers toeversreacb one another. 


a Efirargye 
Forbidding oppreffion, defrauding and over-reach- 
ing one another, perhdioufnefs and, treachery. 


Tillosfon. 


“We may no more fue-for them than. we can» 


tell. a lie, or fwear an unlawful oath, or over-réacb 
in their.caufe, or be guilty of ‘any other tranfgref- 
fion» LET Kertriewirth. 

Such a‘principle is ambition, or a defive of fame, 


by which many viciaus men are over reached, wand: 


engaged contrary to their natural inclinationsjin a 
glorious and“laudable'courteof action. Addifon. 
John: had: got» an impreflion’ that Lewis wa fo 
deadly. cunning aman, that: he *was:atraid to ven- 
ture 


7 


OVE 


~~ tyerhimfelf alone with himsvat laft-he took ‘heart 
uofo grace; let him come up, quoth: he, it: isebut 
sticking to my pointywand he can never: over-rcach 
Dimes on l Hiftcry of Fobn Bull. 
To-Overreachs wom. A horfe is faid 
tosteri reach, when he brings his hinder 
“feet too far forwards, and ftrikes his toes 
ba againft his fore-fhoes.”  Farrier’s Dia. 
OVER REACHER, 2. / [from over-reach. | 
sAscheat ; lavdeceiver. 
To OverRe av. wv. a. [over and read.) 
To perufe. 
* i The-contents of this is the return of the duke í 
you fhall anon cver-read it at your pleafure: Stake/p. 
~Yo Ov ER-RE D: v a. [over and red} To 
tfmear with red. 
Prick thy face and zwer-red thy fear, 

Thou lilly -liver’d Boy. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
‘To OVER-RIPEN, v. a. [over and ripen. | 
n To make-too ripe. bd l 
Why. droops.my.lord,. like over-ripen’d-cora, 

Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous. load ? 

Shakefseare. 
To OveRRO AsT. v. a. [over ana roaf?. | 
To roaft too much. _ 
3 agita Twas.burnt and dried, away, 
And better ‘twere, that both of us did fat, 
Since‘of ourfelves, ourfelves ‘are cholerick, ` 
Than feed it with fuch over -roafted fleth. “Skak:fp. 
oOVERRU LE. V. a. [over and rule, } 
41. Toinfuence with predominant power; 
to be fuperior in authority. 

` Which humour perceiving to overrule me, J 

ftrave azainft it. Sidney, 
i q That which the church. by her ecclefiaftical au- 

‘therity fhall probably think and defire to be true or 
good, mult in corgruity of reafon over-rule all other 
inferior arguments whatfoever. _ Hooker. 
Except our own private, and but probable re- 
folutions, be by the law of publick determinations 
ever-ruled, we take away all pofMibility of fociable 
life in the world. Hioker. 
“What if they be fuch as will be cwer-ruled with 
~ fome one, whom they dare not difpleafe? ¥bitgifte. 
His paffion and animofity over-ruled his con- 
{cience. Clarcaden. 
A wile man fhall swer-rule his ftars, and have a 
“greater influence upon his own content; than’all the 
confte!lations and planecs of the firmament. Taylr. 
He is a€ted by a paffion which abfolutely over- 
siles him; and fo can no more’ recover himfeif, 
than a bowl rolling down an hill ftop itfelf in the 
_, midit of its career. i insat South. 
"Tis temerity for men to venture their li ves upon 
unequal encounters; unlefs where they are obliged 

by an over-ruding impulfe of con{cience and duty. 
A L'`Efrange. 
; _A man may, by the influence of an over-ruling 
» Planet, be inclined to luft, and yet by the force of 
reafon overcome that bad influence. Swift. 
2. To govern with high authority ; to fu- 

perintend. 

Wherefore does'he not now come forth and 

openly: ever-rule, as in other matters he is accuf- 

d ? Hayward. 
3 “Po fuperfede sas indaw- to over- rule a 
“ “plea? is to reje& iras incompetent. 

“Thirty acres make’a farthing tand, nine farthings 
\ a Comith acre, and four Cornish acres a knight's 
fee." Bat ‘this rule's: ducr-ralid to a greater or 

lefler “quantity, according” to’ the fruitfalne(s or 
+ barrenneis of the foil. Carew. 
To Overrw'n. v. a. [over and run. | 
b. loharafs by incurfions; to ravage; to 
Jnroveover in a hottile manner. 

emt Thofesbarbarous nations that-over-ran the world, 
Seepofiefiedthofe dominionsy. whereof :they are now 
8 © fo-ealled. ) Spenfer.. 
PANAN i Till the teare the. hed, 

| Bike envious floods o'er-ran her lovely faczy 
w She wastheifaireR creaturein the world. Sbakefp. 


~ 


OVE 


They esr, whoiCount it glorious to fubdue 
By conqueft far.and wide, to ever-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by affault. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

The nine 
Their fainting foes to fhameful flight compell'd, 
And with refiftlefs force « er-run the field. Dryden. 

Gaftavus Adolphus couid not enter this part of 

the empire after having cwer-run moft of the ret. 
Addifcn. 

A commonwealth may be ceer-run by a power- 
ful neighbour, which may produce bad confequences 
upon your trade and liberty. “Scwift's Mifcellanies. 

2. To out-run; to pafs behind, 

Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-run his age 
in growth, ftrength; ‘and all things following ‘it, 
that not’ Mufidorus could perform any aétion on 
horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliverthat. ftrength 
more nimbly, or become. the delivery more: grace- 


fully, or.employ all more virtuoufly. Siducy. 
We may out-run, 

By violent fwiftnefs, that.which.we run at, 

And lofe by over-running. Stakefpeare. 


Ahimaz ran by. the way of the plain, and oversran 
Cuhhi. : 2 Sanucl, xviiis 23. 

Galilzus:noteth, \that.if.an, open trough, where- 
in water is, be driven fafter. than the water can fol. 
low, the water gathereth upon an heap, towards the 
hinder end, where. the. motion began; which he 

fuppofeth, -holding the. motion, of .the, earth to be 

the.caufe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean ; 
~becaufe.the earth ceer-runnech the waters... Bacon. 
3+) To overfpread. ;. to-cover all-over. 

With: am .over-ranring flood he will make an 
utter end.of the place. Nabum, i. 8. 

This difpofition of the parts of the earth, thews 
us the foot. fteps of fume kind of ruin which hap- 
pened-in fuch a way, that at the fame time a ge- 
neral flood of waters would neceffarily ower-run the 
whole earth. N Burnet. 

His tears defac‘d the furface of the well, 

And nów the lovely face but half appears, 
O'er-run with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. 
Addifon. | 
4¢ To milchief by great numbers; to 
petter. 

To flatter foolifh men into a hope of life where 
there is none, is much the fame with betraying 
people into an opinion, that they are in a virtuous 
and happy ftate, when they are over-run with paf- 
fion, and drowned in their lufts. L’Efrrange. 

Werevit not for the inceffant labours'of this in- 
duftrious ‘animal, Egypt would be wver-rin with 
crocodiles. Addifon. 

Such provifion made, that a country fhould not 
want fprings as were convenient for it; nor be 
cwer-run with them, and afford little or nothing 
elfe; but a fupply every where fuitable to thene- 
ceffities of each climate and region of the globe. 

i? Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

§- To injure by treading down. 
6. Among printers, ‘to be obliged to 


change the difpofition of the lines and 
words in corredting, by reafon of the 


infertions. 


To OVERRUN. vin, 
be more than full. 
t Though you have left me, 

Yet fill!’ my fouko'er-runs with” fondnefs towards 
yous Smith. 
Cattle in inclofures thall always have freth pafture, 
that now is all trampled and over-run. Spenfer. 

To Oversee. w. a. [ower and Jee.) 
te Vo fuperintend ; to overlook. 
He had charge my difcipline to frame; 
And tutors nouriture*to owerfee. Spenfer. 

She without noife will overjee < 

His children and his family. Dryden. 


2.. To overlook ; to pafs by unheeded; to 
omit. 
I who refolve to cverfee 


No lucky opportuaity, , 


To overflow; to. 


OVE 


Will go to council to advife 
Which way t* encounter, or furprife.’ ~Hudilras. 
OVERSE EN. part.. [from overfee.| “Mif- 
taken ; deceived. ~r 
A common received error is never utterly over- 
thrown, till fuch time as we go from figns unto 
caufes, and fhew fome inanifeft root or fountain 
thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly 
appear how it hath come to pafs that fo many have 
been over fein. Hooker. 
Such overfeers, as thel overfeers’ of \thisbuild- 
ing, would be fo ovcrfeen\as to make that which is 
narrower; contain that)which is larger... Ho/yday» 
“They rather obferved what he had done-and fuf- 
“fered for the!king,and for his.cou ntry, without far- 
ther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or been 
overfeen in. doing. Clarendona 
OME RSE E R. a /. [from overfee.] 
t. One who overlooks; a fuperintendent. 
There,are in the world certain voluntary, over- 
Jeers of all books, whofe cenfure would’ fill fharp» 


on us. ’Hodkere 
Jehiel and Azariah were overfeers unto Cononiahe 
Chroniclese- 


To entertain'a gueft, with what a'care 
Wou'd he his houfhold ornaments prepare ; 
Harafs his fervants, and as o`erfeer ftand, 
To keep them working with a threat’ning wand. 
Clean ail my plate, he-criess Dryden. 
z- An officer who has the care of the 


PA a Provi for the poor. 

The churei:-wardens and overfeers of the) poor 
might find it poffible ,to difcharge their duties, 
whereas now in the greater out-parifhes many of the 
poorer parifhioners, through neglect, do perith for 
want of fome heedful eye to overlook them. Graunte 

To OVERSET. U.a. [over and /er.] 

1.. To turn bottom upwards ;. to throw off 


the bafis; to fubvert. 
The tempefts met, 
The failors mafter'd, and the thip o'er-fet. Drydens 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom. 
of the fea with fuch vehemence, that it puts the 
fea into horrible perturbation, even when there is 
not the keat breath of wind; overferting fhips in 
the harbours, and finking them. Woodward. 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf, as much te 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, 
we might bear them ‘down with the weight of our 
armies, and over-fer the whole power of France. 

re ` l Adilijone 
2. To throw out of repalarity. 

His action againft Catiline ruined the conful, 
when it faved the city; for it fo fwelled’ his foul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be over-fer with 
Vanity. , Dryden. 

Yo OVERSET. v.n... To fall off the ba- 
fis ;,to turn upfide down. 

Part of the weight willbe under the axle-tree, 
which will fo far counterpoife what.is above it, that 
it will very much prevent the over-fetting. Mortim. 

To OVERSHA Desu a [over and /bade.] 
To cover with any. thing that. caufes 


darknefs, 
Dark*cloudy death o’er-fbades his beams of ‘life; 

And he not fees, nor hears'us. Shakelpeare. 
No great and mighty fubje@ might eclipfe or 

oa eae the imperial power. Bacon. 
If a wood of leaves o'erfhade the tree, 

In vain the hind fhall vex the thrething fleor, 

For empty chaff and: ttraw will be thy itore D-yd. 
Should we mix our friendly.talk, 

O'erjbaded in that fay’ rite walk 5 

Both pleas'd with all we thought, we wanted. Prior. 


To Ov ERs HADOW: u. a; [over and bas 
diw.) 

te To throw'a*fhadow over any thiñg, 

Weeds choak. and over=fbadow the corn,-and 

bear it down, or ftarve and deprive it of nousith. 

ment. Bacon. 

Death; i 

Let the damps of thy: dull breath 


Cerra 


OVE 


Over-fbadow even the fhade, 
And make darknefs felf afraid. Crifbaw. 

Darknefs muft ower-fbadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darknels, and blot out three days. Aiton. 

“a. ‘Vo thelter; to protect ; to cover with 
fuperior influence. 

My ever ./bsdcwing fpirit and might, with thee 
Y fend along: ride forth, and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Bfil‘on's Paradife Lf. 

On her thould come 
The Holy Ghoft, and the power of the Higheft 
O'er-/badow ber. Milton. 
To OVERSHOOT. v. ne [ever and hoor. ] 
To fly beyond the mark. 

Often it drops, or over-foocrs by the Jifpropor- 

tions of diftance or application. Collier on Reajin. 
To OVERSHOOT. V. a. - 
1. To fheot beyond the mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own fatif- 

faétion, by everfbooring the mark it aimg at. 
Tillotfon. 
2. To pafs {wiftly over. 

High-rais’d on fortune's hill, new apples he fpies, 
O'cr/bcots the valley which beneath him lies, f 
Forgets the depths between, and travels with his 
f eyes. Harte. 

3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
-venture too far; to affert too much. 

Leave it to themfelves to confider, whether they 
have in this point or not overfbot themjclves ; 
which is quickly done, even whemour meaning is 
moft fincere. Hocker. 

In finding fault with the laws 4l doubt me, you 
fall much overfbost ycurfelf, and make me the 
more diflike your other dillikes.of that govern- 
ment. Sper fer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have 
ever-fbot yourfelf in reckoning. Whitgifre. 

O’versicuT. x./. [from over and figbr. ] 
3. Superintendence. 

They gave the money, being told, unto them 
that had the cwerfight of the houte. 2 Kings, xii. 

Feed the flock of God, taking the over-fight 
thereof, not by conftrainr, but willingly. 1 Peter. 

2. Miitake; error. 

Amongit fo many ‘huge volumes, as,the infinite 
pains of St. Auguttine have brought forth, what 
one hath gotten greater love, commendation, and 
honour, than the book wherein he carefully owns 
his over-/izbts ‘and fincerely condemneth them ? 

Hocker’s Pref. 

They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverfaries over-fight. Katleweil. 

Not fo his fof, he mark’d this overfight, 

And then miftook reverfe of wrong for right. Pope. 
Jo Oversize. v. a. [over and fize.] 
a. To furpafs in bulk. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country, cver-/ize 

thofe that dwell on low'levels. "Sandys's Journey. 
2. [Over and fixe, a compot with which 
mafons cover walls.}] ‘fo plafter over. 

He, thus o'er-/iz'd with coagulate gore, 

Old grandfire Priam tecks. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To Overski'P. v. a. [over and fip.] 
3. To"pafs by leaping. 

Prefume not, ye that are theep, to make your- 
delves guides of them that fhould guide you ;*nci- 
ther feek ye to over-/Rip the fold, which they about 
you have pitched. Hooker. 

" 2. To pafs over. 
Mark if to get them the o'erfRip the reft, 
Mark if the read them twice, or kifs the name. 
‘ Donne. 
3. To efcape. 
When that hour’o’er/R‘ps me in the day, 
Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake ; 
T'he next enfuing hour fome’fou! mifchance \ 
Torment me. ` Skate/p. Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i* th’ mind; 
But then the’ mind much fuff rance does o'er fhip, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowship. 
Shake/peare. 


OVE 


To Ovenstre’er. v. a. [over and feep.) 


To fleep too long. 

Jo Oversiip. ~. a, [over and fip.) 
To pafs undone, unnoticed, or unuled; 
to neglect. | 

The carelefincfs of the juitices in impofing this 
rate, or the negligence of the conftables in'colleé&- 
ing it, or the backwardnefs of the inhabitants: in 
paying the fame, over-flipped the time. > Carew. 

He that hathower-flipt fuch opportunities, is to 
bewail and retrieve them betimes. Har. mond. 

It were injurious to owerflip a noble a@ in the 
duke during this employment, which I muft cele- 
brate above all his expences. Wetton. 


To Oversnow. v. a. [over and fnow.]' 


To cover with fnow. 
Thefe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 
Ere age unftrung my nerves, or time o'erfrow'd 
my head. Dryden's Æneis. 


at too high a price. 
Life with eafe I can difclaim, 
And think it over-fold to purchafe fame. 
OVERSOON. adv. [over and /oon. } 
foon. 

The lad may prove well enough, if he over~focn 
think not too well of himfelf, and will bear away 
that he heareth of his elders. Sidney. 

OVERSPE NT. part. > [over and» /pend.] 
Wearied ; haraffled; forefpent. The 
verb over/pend is not ufed. 

Theftylis wild thyme and garlick beats, 

For harveft-hinds, .o'erfpent with toil and heats. 


Dryden. 
Too 


To OVERSPRE AD. v.a. [over and /pread. | 
To cover over; to fill; to fcatter over. 

Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 
Gothes, or fome ‘other which did overfpread all 
Chriftendom, it is impoffible toafirm. — Spenfer. 

Of the three fons of Noah was the whole earth 
overforead. Gencfisy ix. 19. 

Darknefs Europe's faceidid owerfpread, 

From lazy cells, where fuperitition bred. Denbam. 

Not a deluge that only over-run fume: particular 
region; but that owerfpread the face of the whole 
earth from pole to poles and from eait to weft. 

Burnet. 
To OVERSTA ND. U.a, [over and fiand.) 
To ftand too much upon conditions. 
Her's they fhall be, fince you sefufe the price; 
What madman would o’erfiand his market twice ? 
Dryden. 
To OVERSTA RE. V. a, [over and fare. 
To ftare wildly. 
Some warlike fign muft be ufed; either a flo- 
venly bufkin, or an owerfaring frounced head. 
Acham, 
To OveRSTO cK. v. a. [over and /ock.] 
To All too fall; to’crowd. 

Had the world been eternal, it muft long ere this 
have been overftocked, and become too narrow for 
the inhabitants. Wriikins. 

If raillery hadjentered thevold' Roman’ coins, we 
fhould have been overfocked with medals of this na- 
ture. Addifon. 

Some bdifhop, not overfecked with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beftows fome inconfiderable 
benefice. por hs 

Since we are fo bent upon enlarging our flocks, 
it may be worth enquiring what we fhall do with 
our wool, in cafe Barnftaple fhould be sever over- 


fixked. Swift. 
To OVERSTO’RE. V. a. [ever and fiore.) 
To fore with too much. 

Fithes are more numerous than beafts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous fpawn; and if all 
thefe fhould come to maturity, even the ocean itfelf 
would have been long fince over fored with hth. Hale. 

To OVERSTRA IN. v.n, [over and firain.) 
To make tvo violent efforts. 


7 i : reft. 
OveERrso'LD. part. [from overjel.] -Sold | 7> Overswe'LL. v.a. 


Dryden.” 


OVE 


Craflus lot him felfy, his equipage,, and bisarmys 

by over fircining for the Parthian gold. gio Ccbure 
Re withed ail painters would imprint this detfon 
deeply in their memory, that with caer/naining 
und carneftne(s-of finifing their piecesy they ofteny 
did them mor: harm than good. Dryden's Dufe 
To OverstRa‘ In. v.a. To firetch too, 
far. ; l i 3 

Confcfors were apt to owerfrain their privie 
leges, in which St. Cyprian made a notable ftand 
againft them. ? ` Alife. 

To OvERSWA Yu vha. [over and /way.] 
To over-rule ; to bear down. 

When they are the major part of a general af- 
fembly, then their voices being’ moze in number, 
muft overfway their judgments who are fewer. 

Hocker. 

Great command o'erfways our order. Shokepraree 

Some great and powerful nations cwer-favay the 


hicyiya. 


To rife above. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’srfaued! the cup’; 
1 cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 
Shakefpeares 
When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, s 
Doth werjeweil, hebreaks with hideous fall. Fairf. 
O’verT. adj. [ouvert, French.} Open; 
' publick ; apparent. 
‘Vo vouch this, is no proof, 
Without more certain and more overt teit, 
Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. 
Shake/peare. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praifé; 
but there be’ fegret and hiddan virtues) that bang. 
forth fortune ; certain deliveries of a man's felt. 
Bacon 
My repulfe at Hull was the firft overt effay to 
be made how. patiently 1 could bear'the lofs of my 
kingdoms. _ King Charles. 
The defign of theirdettru€tion may have been 
projected in the dark; but when all. was ripe, 
their enemies proceeded to fo many over: a@s in 
the face of the nation, that it was obvious to 
the meanett. Swift. 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther than 
to reftrain the overt action, religion extends to 
the fecret motions of the foul. Rogers. 


|O’vertiy. adv. [from the adjective. ] 


Openly. 
Jo OVERTAKE. V. a. [over and sake. } 
t. Tocatch any thing by purfuit; to come’ 
up to fomething going” before. 
We durft not continue longer fo near her con- 
fines, left her plagues might fuddenly overtake us 
before we did ceafe to be partakers with her fins. 


Hecker. 
If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have: been o’ertaken; and yet fhe writes 


Purfuit would be*but vain. Stakefpeare. ` 
j I fhall fee 
The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. 
Stake/peare. 


The enemy faid, Iwill purfue, J will overtake, 
I will divide the fpoil. Exodus; xV0 Ge 
My foul, more earneftly releas‘d, 
Will out-ftrip hers, as bullets flown.before 1 i » > 
A later bullet may «’er:ake, the powder being more. 
Denne. 
To thy wifhes move.a fpecdy pace, 
Or death will foon o'ertake'thee in thechace. , Dryd.”) 
How muft he tremble for fear vengeance fhould 
ower'ake him, before he has made his peace with 
| God? -Rogers 
2. To take by furprife. wodd 
lf a man be oerr‘akin inca fault, ve which are ; 
fpiritwal reftore tuch an one in the (piritiof meek- 
nefs. Galatians, Niit 
If it fall out, that through infirmity we be 
overtaken by any temptation, we muft. laboursto , 
rife again, and turn from*one fin to God by new 
and! fpeedy repentance. | Perkins. 
o OveRTA'SK. v, a. [over and taf.] 
(0) 


[over and /well.], ‘ 


| 


OVE 


«To barthen with too heavy duties or 
“anjantions. ` 

"©" That office is performed by the parts with diff- 
Weulty, becaufe they were overtafied. » Harvey. 

Jo Overta’x. v. a. [over and tax.] 
_ To.tax too heavily. 

Ye OVERTHROW. x a. [ower and 
__ thyow 5. preter. cuerthrew ; part. over- 
thrown. | 


4." Po turn upfide down. 

' Pjttacùs was a wife and valiant man, but his 
-= wife overrbrew the table when he had’ invited his 
friends. . i Taylor. 
2. To throw down. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 

Drove them betore him. 
3. To ruin; to demolifh. 
~ When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
_ His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden 
4. To defeat ; to conquer; to vanquitfh. 

Our endeavéur is not fo much tooverrbrow them 

swith whom we contend, as to yield them reafonable 
caufes. Hooker. 

To Sujab next your conquering army drew, 
Him they furpris’d, and eatily o'erthrewve Dryden. 

5. Fo deftroy; to fabvert; to mifchiet ; 
to bring to nothing. 

She found means to have us accufed to the king, 
as though we went about fome praGtile to overthrow 
him in bis ownveftate. Sidney. 

Here's Glo'fter 
Q'er-charging your free purfes with large fines, 
‘That fecks to overthrow religion. Shake/pearce 
. Thou walkett in peril of thy overthrowing. 

. Ecclef. xiii. 13. 

God overtbroweth the wicked for their wicked- 
neff. Proverbs. 

O lofs of one in heav'n, to judge of wile 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew.’ Milton. 

OveaTHROW. 2. f. {from the verb. } 
1. The itate of being turned upfide down. 
2. Ruin; deftraétion. 

* | Of thole chriftian oratories, the overthrew and 
ruin is defired, nct by infidels, paans, or Turks, 
but by a Special refined fect of Chiiitian believers. 

Hooker. 
They return again into Florida, to the murther 
and overthrow of their own countrymen. Abbot. 
I ferve my mortal foe, 
The man.who caus’d my country's overthrow. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


3- Defeat ; difcomfiture. 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 
Both thefe confpir'd poor reafon's overthrow ; 


Faife in myfelf, thus have I loft the Geld. Sidney. 
Quiet foul, depart ; , 
For J have feen our enemies overthrow. Shakefp. 


From, thefe divers Scots feared more harm by 
vidtory than they found among their enemies by 
their overthrow. Hayward. 
4 Poor Hannibal is maul'd, 

The theme is giv'n, and ttrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he fhould to Rome directly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow ? Dryden. 
4. Degradation. 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, 
And found the bleffednefs of being*littk. Shake/p. 


OverTHRO WER. a. /. [from overthrow. ] 
Fle who overthrows. 


OVERTHWA’RT. 
thwart. ] 
_ 4. Oppofite ; being over apainft. 
i We whifper, for fear our overthqart neighbours 
Should hear us, and betray us to the government. 
Dryden. 
2. Crofling any thing perpendicularly. 


adj. and 


[ over 


3. Perverie ; adverfe ; contraditious ; crofs. } 


Two or three acts difoofcd them to csofs and 


To OvERTO’P. v. a. [over and top. ] 


OVE 


oppofe any propofition; and tbat evertbwart hu- 
mour was difcovered to rule in the breafts of many. 
Clarerdon. 


OVERTHWA'RT. prep, Acrofs: as, be laid 
a plank overthwarce the brook. This is 
the original ufe. 

OVERTHWARTLY. adv, 
thwart. | 

1. Acrofs; tranfverfely. 

The_brawn of the thigh thall appear, by draw- 
ing fmall hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, 
thadowed again overtbavart. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Pervicacioufly ; pervertely. 

OveRTHWARTNESS. n. f. [from over- 
thwart. ] 

t. Pofture acrofs. 

2. Pervicacity ; perverfenefs. 

OVERTOOK. pret. and fart. paff. of over- 
take. 


[from over- 


1. To rife above ; to raife the head above. 
Pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 
T" o’er-top old Pelion or the fkyifh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
In the dance the graceful goduefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 
Dryden. 
2. Toexcel; to furpafs. 
Whoever yet 
Have ftood to charity, and difplay‘d th’ effects 
Of difpofition gentle, and of wifdom 
O'ertepping woman's power. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
As far as the foul o'ertcps the body, fo far its 
pains, or rather mournful fenfations, exceed thofe 
of the carcafe. Harvey. 


3. To obfcure ; ‘to make of lefs import- 
ance by fuperior excellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter‘of 
Europe, he fhould now grow lefsy and be over- 
topped by fo great a conjuntion. Bacon. 

One whom you love, 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 
Rather than thus be owertopt, 
Wou'd you not with his laurels cropt ? Swift. 


To OverTRY P, v. a. [over and trip. | 

To trip over; to walk lightly over. 

In fuch a night, 

Did Thifbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion's thadow ere himfelf, 

And ran difmay'd away. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
OVERTURE. n. f. [overture, French. ]} 
1. Opening ; dilclofure; difcovery. 

I with 
You had only in your filent judgment try'd it, 
Without mure overture. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 


2. RPropofal; fomething offered to conf- 
deration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to ‘invade Ireland, 
and made an overture unto him for obtaining of 
the fovereign lordfhip thereof. Davies on Ireland. 

All thefe fair overtures, made by men well 
efteemed for honeft dealing, could not take place. 

Hayward. 
We with open breaft 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverfe. Milten. 

Withftand the overtures of ill, and be intent and 
ferious in.good. “Fell. 

The ear! of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 
promoted all overtures towards accommodation with 
great importunity. Clarendon, 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be {cifed 
by force or gained by fraud, human nature perfuades 
us to hearken to the inviting overture. Rogers. 

Suppofe five hundred men propofing, debating, 
and voting according to their own little or much 
teafon, abundance of indigefted and abortive, 
many pernicious and foolifh cvertures would arife. 

Swift. 
To OVERTURN. u. a, [over and turn: ] 


OVERTURNER. x, f. 


OVE 


1. To throw down; to topple down; to 
fubvercs to ruin. 

He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrengtha~ 
which removeth the mountains, and overiurneth 
them in his anger. Jib- 

Thefe will fometimes overturn, and fometimes 
fwallow up towns, and make a general confufion in 
nature. Burnet. 

This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas 
in God; which is an anfwer to this objection, but 
fuch an one’as overturns his whole hypothefis, aad 


renders it ufelefs, and as unintelligible as any of, 


thofe he has laid afide. Leche. 
But he comes: round about’ again, and overturns 
every {tone that he had laid. : Lefley. 
If we will not encourage publick works of bene- 
ficence, till we are fecure that no. ftorm thall over- 
turn what we help to build; there is. no room left 


for charity. Atterbury. 
' A monument of deathlefs fame, 
A woman's hand o’erturns, Rowe. 
2. To over-power ; to conquer. 
Pain exceffive overturns all patience. Milton. 


{trom overturn. } 
Subverter, 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick 
treafure, an overiurner of law and juttice, and the 
seftruction of the Sicilian province. Swift. 

To OVERVA' LUE. u, a, [over and value. | 
To, rate at too high a price. 


We have jult caufe to ftand in fome fear, let- 


by thus overvaluing theic fermons they make the 
price and eftimation of fcripture, otherwife notified, 
to fall. Hockere 

To owervalue human power is likewife an argu- 
ment of human weaknefs. Holyday 

To Overver’L. v. a [over and veil. } 
To cover. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled, 

Whofe pitchy mantle overveil’d the earth. Shak-/p. 
To Overvo're. v a. [over and vote. | 
To conquer by plurality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be 
overvoted by the major part of both houfes, when 
they had ufed each their own freedom. ‘K. Charles. 

To Overwarcu. v. n. [over and swatch. | 
To fubdue with long want of ret. 
Morpheus is difpatch'd ; 
Which done, the lazy monarch overzuatch'd, 
Down from his propping elbow drops hfs head; 
Diffolv'd in fleep, and thrinks within his beds 
, Dryden, 
Overwa'TcHeD, ag. Tired with too 
much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had witha 
drawn himfelf to pacify. with fleep his cwer-qwatched 
eyes. Sidney. 

Overwea'K. adj. [over and weak] Too 
weak ; too feeble. 

Paternal perfuations, ‘after mankind beganto for- 
get the original giver of life, became in all overweah 
to refaft the firft inclination of evil; or after, when’ 
it became habitual, to conftrain it. Raleigh. 

To OVERWEA RY. v. a. [overand weary, | 
To fubdue with fatigue. 

Might not Palinurus fall afleep and drop into the 
fea, having been over-wearied with watching ? 

; Dryden. 

To OVERWEA THER. v. a. [ower and 
weather.) To batter by violence of 
weather. 

How like a younker or a prod?gal, 

The fkatfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the {trumpet wind F 
How like the prodigal doth fhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the {trumpet wind! 
j Shake/pearee 
To Overwe'en. v. ne [over and ween. }. 
L. Tothink too highly ; to think with ar- 
rogance. 
Py To 


TOVE 


2. To reach beyond the truth'of any thing” 
in thought; efpecially in'the opinion of 
a man’s felf. ` Haumer. 
Oft have I feen a hot o°erwecning cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 
Shake/peare. 
My mafter hath fent for me, to whole feeling 
fotows 1 might be fome ‘allay, or 1 e’ercucen to 
think fo. Shakepcare. 
Lath hence thefe owerrvecnieg rags of France, 
Thefe famith'd ‘beggars; weary of their lives. 
s Shakelpeart. 
My eye's tooquick, my heartis'ergveens tou much, 
¢Ualefs my bend and ftrength could equal chem. 
Sdakepecre. 
Take heed of everevecning, and compare 
‘Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train ; 
Study the beft and higheft things thatvare, 
Put of thy(elf an humble thought retain. Davies. 
They that averwecn, é 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 
No anger find in thee. Milton 
Satan might have learnt 
Lefs ovcrweening, fince he fail’d in’ Job, 
Whofe conftant perfeverance overcame 
Whate'er his cruel malice could invent. Miton. 
No’ man is. fo. baldyirash, and overweening of 
his own works, as.an ill painter aad a bad poet. 
i Dryden. 
Enthuhafm, though founded neither on»reafap 
nor revelation, but rifing from the conceits of; a 
warmed or overwecning brain, works more power- 
fully on the perfusfions and actions of men, than 
either or both together. Locke. 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the over- 
svecning of felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and, in many cafes, one with amazement hears the 
arguings, and is aftonifhed’ at ‘the’ objtinacy, of a 
worthy man who'yields not to the evidence of reas 
fon. l Locke. 
Now enters overvoeeniag pride,” ’ 
And fcandal ever gaping wide. Swift. 
OVERWEE NINGLY. adv. [from over- 
ween.) With too much arrogance; with 
too high an opinion. 
Jo OveRWEI'GH. v.a. [over and.weigh. ] 
To preponderate. 
Sharp and fubtile difcourfes'of wit, procure many 
) times very great applaufe ; but beingiaidein the‘ba- 
lance with that which the habitof found experience 
delivereth, they are overeweighed. Hooker. 
My unfoil'd name, th’ autterenefs of my lfe, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh, ' 
That you hall Rifé in your own report.” ‘“Shake/p. 
OVERWEIGHT. n.f. (over and weight.) 
Preponderance.. .. 9, w 
Sinking into waterjis, but van, overweight of the 
body, in refpeQyot the water. Bacos’s Nat. Hift. 
To OVERWHELM ov. asfoverandabelm | 
1. To crufh-underneath fomething-violent 
and weighty. 
What age is this, where honeft men, 
Plac’d at the helm, 
A fea of fome fou! mouth or pen, 
Shall overzobelm P Ben Fonfon. 
Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 
With the hell hated lie o'eravbe/m thy heart. Shak. 


How trifling’ an apprehenfion %s ‘the Mame of 


being laughed at by fools, when compared with that 
\Veverlafting ‘fhame- and aitonifhment ‘which fhall 
overwhelm the finner, when ‘he fhall appear before 
the tribunal’ of Chrift ? Rogers. 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 
E ? 
Death haftes amain ; one hour o'crevbe/ms them all. 
Pope. 
2. To overloak gloomily. 
Let the brow o'erebelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty bis confounded bafe. Sbhake/p. 
An apothecary !ate I noted, 
In tatter’d weeds with overtubelming brows, 
Culling of fimples. “Shatep:are’s Romeo and Juliet. 


OUG 


OvEeRwHe’LMINGLY. adu. [from ovet- 
whelming.] In fuch a manner as to over- 
whelm.- Inelegant, and not in ule. 

Men fhould' not tolerate themfelves one minute in 
any known fin, nor impertincntly betray their fouls 
to. ruin for that which they call light and trivial; 
which is fo indeed in refpe& of the acqueit, but 
evereobelmingly ponderous in regard of the perni- 
cious confequents. Decay of Piety. 

Overwi se. adj. [over and wife] Wile 
to affectation. 

Make not thyfelf overwifes 

OVERWROU GHT. . part. 
wrought. | 

1. Laboured too much. 

Apelles»faid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when-to give overs. © A work\may beoveraorougbt, 


Eccle vii. 16. 
{over . and 


as well as, underwrought : too: much, labour often: 


takes away the fpirit, by adding to the polishing); 

fo that there remains nothing but a, dull corsett- 

nefs, a piece without any confiderable faults, but 

with few beauties. Dryden. 
2.. Worked all over. | 

Of Gothick ftruéture was the northern fide, _ 
O'erwrougb: with ornaments of barbarous, pride. 
y Pope 

3. Jt has in Shake/peare a fenfe which | 

know not well how to reconcile to’ the 

original) meaning of ‘the ‘word, and 

therefore ‘conclude’ it mifprinted for 

over-raught ; that is, overreached of 

cheated. - 

By. fome device or other, 

The villain is o'erwrcugbt of all my: money: 

They fay this town is full of cozenage. Shake/peare. 
OVERWO RN. part. [over.and worn: | 


A. Worn out; fubdued by toils 


With watching cverworn, with cares-oppreft, 

Unhappy I had laid me down to reft. Dryden, 
2. Spoiled by time, 0% 
The jealous 0’ervorn widow and herfelf, 
Are mighty goffips in this monarchy..Sbakefpeare, 
OvVERYEA RED. adj. [over and® year. | 
Too old. ; 
° Among them dwelt | 
A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyéar'd. 
Fairfax. 
Overzea Lous. adj. [ower and zealous. | 
Too zealous. 

Ie is not of fuch weighty neceffity to determine 
one way or the other, as fome soverseafous for or 
againft the immateriality of the foul, have been 
forward to make the world believe. Locke. 

OUGHT n. f. [aphit, that is, a) adit, 
Saxon. , This..word is,,therefore’ more 
properly written aught.» See Aucat.] 
Any thing; not nothing. 

Forvougbt: that Ticam undetitand, there is. no part 
but the bare Englith pale, im which the Inth have 
not the greateft footing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He afked‘him if he faw ought. Mark, viii: 234 

To do ought good never will be our talk; . 
But ever to do ill our fole delight. 

Univerfal Lord! be bounteous ftill 
To give us only good; and if the night = 
Have gather’d ought of evil, or ‘conceal'ds) | 
Difperie it, as now light difpels the dark.» \Milions 


Milton: 


perfon oughteft. (This word the ety- 
it has often a prefent fignification. | 

. [Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound 
to pay ; have been indebted.’ 


you. 


Spilman: 
This blocd which men by treafon fought, 


Qu’PHEN. adj [from ouph.] 
OuGut. verb ‘imperfet ; inthe fecond 


mologifts make the preterite.of ove, but 


Apprehending the occafion, J will'add a conti- 
nuance to that happy motion, and befides give you 
fome tribute of the love and duty J long have ought 


That followed, fir, which to myfelf I cugir. Drydi 


OUR 


2. To be obliged'by doty! e a 
Know how ee ougbstf to behave. | Poly. 
Speakiboldly’as I ougbr to fpeak.*  “Epbefiaas. 
She acts juft as ‘the cupbr, , T7 bb 

But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought. 
E i A PRE fe 
Judges oughs to remember, that their office: tie 
interp:et law, and not to make or’giveltaw. « Buveq. 
We ovgt: tu 'profefs sour dcependanceupon him, 
and-our obligations to himifor:the ‘good things we 
oenjoy.) «We exght topublith'to dhe world our lenfe 
of his yoodnefs with the voice of praife, and tell of 
all hia wondrous works.» We oweht to comfort his 
Servants ard children in their affli€tions; and relieve 
his poor dittrefied) members. in their manifold ne- 
ceflities ; for be that giveth alms, facrificeth praife. 


Nelfone 
3. To be fit; to be neceffary. 
Thefe things cugbt not fo to be. . James: 
If grammar cupbr to be taught, it muft be to one 
that can fpeak ‘the language already. Locke. 
4. Applied to perfons it has. a fenfe not 
eafily explained. ~ Tobe ft; or neceflary 
that he ould. * po wariy 
Oughi not Chrift to have fuffered? ‘Luke. 
5: Ought is both of the prefent and paft 
““tenfes, and of all perfons except the fe- 
cond Singular. rote 3 Tr 
O’virornmM, ag..[owum and forma, Lat.] 
Having. the thape of an egy. 
This notion) of the, mundane egg, or that the 
~ world»was oviform, hath been the fenfe and language 
of all antiquity. Burnet. 
Ovi'parous. adj. [ovum and pario, 3t. ] 
. Bringing forth eggs ; not viviparous. 
That fithes and birds fhould be oviparous, is a 
plain fign of'providence. More's Ant. againft Athei/m. 
Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough 
at firft conceived in them to Serve them for many 
years laying. Ray, 
Ounce. n. /. (once, French; uncia, Lat. ] 
A name of weight of different value in 
different.denominations of weight., In 
troy-weight, an ounce is twenty penny- 
weights; a” penny-weight ‘twenty-four 
grains. ere 


The bluod he hath foft, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many an ounce, he dropt it for his country. 
“~ Shake/peares 
A {ponge dry weighcth one ounce twenty-fix 
graing; the fame fponge being wet,-weigheth four- 
teen ounces fix drams and three quarters. |. Bacons 


Ounce. naf. ‘Ponce, French; onga, Spa- 
nifh.} An animal between a panther, 
and a cat. S Fee . 

The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as. the mole 
Rifingy the crumbied earth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Paradife Lafla 
Ourne. #. /. [auf,,Teutonick.] A fairy ; 
a goblin. ' T - a 
Nan Page andmyvlittle fon, we'llidrefs 
_ Like urchins, cupbesy and fairies, greenyand: white. 
Sbakefpearte 

Elaths 
Fairies, black, gray,»green, andiwhite; | $ 

Ye.moon- fhine; revellers and. thades of night, 

You cupben heirs of, fixed dettiny, ee 

Attend, your office. Stake/peare. 


Our. prom. pof. (une, Saxon.] 
1. Pertaining to us; ‘belonging to: 0s. \/ 
You'thall. adti 207 a 
Lead onroftritebattle, brave Macduff, andi. we 
Shall take-upan usiwhat elfewemainss iS bake/pearee 
Our wit is givenjalmighty God ta knows) T 
Our will is given to.love him being: known 5)! | 
But God could-not be known to.usybelow, -~ 
But by his works which through the fefifearetfhown. 
So 


OU T 


That blind rafcally hoy, that abufes every one’s 
eyes becaufe his own are out, let him be judge how 
deep Tam in love.. Shakejpeare. 

3. In 2 itate of difclofure. 

Frits and grains are half a year in concoéting ; 
whereas leaves arc ax? and pertect ina month, 

L  Bacog. 
nt. 


IOUT 


So in cur litde world this: foul of -onre 
oe bye@ng only one, and to one body ty'd, 
Ss Doth ufeon di 


iets objctts divers powers, 
‘And fo are her effects diverfify id. Devits. 
vt¢ Our foui isthe very fame being it was yziterday, 
nq & laft year, twenty years azo. Beattic. 
s: 2- Wren: the jubitansive goes before, it 
H a ÍS. written vars. i ” 
me «Edmund, whofe virtue inthis inftance 
oy (So much commands‘iteelf, you tha!l be curs. Skak. 
woe) wT hoo tharthat!fathion’a twice this foul of’ours, * 
39 PSoithatifieds iby doable title thine. ‘Davies. 
A ttm a) 4 Be curs,»who e’er thou art, |» . 
" Worgerthe Greeks. ° Denham. 
»« Taxallany  fhock by Montezumi,'s powers, 
IHasjoto refit historces, call'diin curs. Dryden. 
A The fame thing was done by them in fuing in 
their courts; »whichwis now done by asin fuing in 
i Showrs. l BIT Kettlewortd. ' 
Reading furnithes.the. mind only with materials 
wi of knowledge,sitiis thinking makes: what we read 
riz it isnat enough to.cram ourfelves with a 
On preatiload of ‘collections; unlefs we chew. them over 
again, they will not give useftrength” i US Locke. 
Their organs are better difpofed thani curs, for 
receiving grateful impreffions from fenfible objects. 
Atterbury, 


the plu- 


4. Not ia confinement or concealme 

«Fer s Nature her cuttom halds, 
jay Let fhame fay what it wall, when thefe are gone 

The woman will be out. ) Shaiefoeare. 

§-. From the place or hovfe. 

_ "Our. With the dog, fays one; what cur is that? 
"© fays another: whip him out, fays the third. Shak. 
| ó. From the inner part. 

This is the place where the priefts fhall boil the 
trefpafs offering ; that they bear it not cup into the 
utter court, totan@tify the people. Ezekiel) xii. 
‘7: Not at home: as, when you called I 
was out. 


8. In a ftate of extindtion. 
ke was great ign’rance, Glojter’s eyes being out, , 
To let him live; where he arrives he _maves 
All hearts. Shake peare’s King Lear. 
This candle buras not clear; ‘tis I muft {nuff it, 
Then our it goes. Shak:/peare’s denry VIM. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
Think’ ft thou the fiery fever will BO out 
iI With titles blown from adulation ? ShakJpcare, 
Her candle goethaot out byenight. Hi Proverbs. 
(9. Ina ftate of being exhauited. 
When the butt is out we will drink water, not 
a drop before; bear up and board them. Sbhakelp. 
Large coals are properett for dreffing meat; and 
when they are owt, if you happen to mitcarry in any 
dith, lay the fault upon want of coals. Swift. 
10. Not in employment; ‘not in Office. 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who lofes, and who wins; »who's in, who's out. 
Sbakelpeare. 


Ourse’Lv es, reciprocal prononz. f 
wy 4775) ines OO in T 
ral of myfelf. | me a a 
1. We; not others: it is added to we by 
way of emphafis or Oppofition. |” 

We curfelrrs might diftinly number in words 
ragreat desl farther than we “ufually do, would we f 
find out but fome fit denominations to fignify them 

pe Locke, 

a. Us; not others, in the oblique cafes, 

Safein curfelz-es, while on ourfelves we Stand, 
The fea is ours, and that defends the land. Dryd. 

Our confeffion is not intended. to intruć&t God, 
‘who knows our. fins. much better, than. ourfelyes 

do,- but it is to humble curfelves, and therefore we 
“muft not think to have confeiled aright. til that be 
J o } Duty of Man. 
Ova'ss’Le is ufed in the regal ftyle. 
aa = o Tomake fociety 
The fweeter Welcome, «we will keep our/elf 
Till fupper-time alone: Shakefpeare's Maehech, 
_« wom We ourjelf will follow, 19% 
Jn the main battle. SLake[peare. 

Not fo much,as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs 
we would denude ourfelf of ail force to defend us. 

i l Clarendon, 
@uset. 2. f. Tanners bark ; rather oo/e. 

sdinfworth. 
Saxon.} A black- 


11. Not in any fport.or party. 
The knave will fick by thee: he will) not cur: 
he is true bred. Shakefpeare’s Henry iV. 
fam, not fo asJ fhould be; 
But lll ne'er cur. Shak efpeare’s Ants.and Cleopatra. 
I never was-ouf at a mad frolick, though this is 
the maddeft J cver undertook, Dryden. 
12. To the end. 
Hear me ont ; 
He reap'd no fruit of conqueft, but thefe blefings. 
Dryden. 
You have-ftill your happinefs in doubt, } 
Or ielfe ‘tis Pak, and you have dream'd it out. 
S Dryden, 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out ; 
Thy father enows it all. Addijen’s Cato, 
(P43. Loodly > without reftraine, 
Acail Dlaugh, he lavehs no doubt ; 
The only difference ispi dare laugly cute 
‘t4- Notin the hands of the owner. 

Ifthe: laying of taxes upon commodities does 
affeét the jand that is out at rack rent, itis plain it 
does equally affet-ail the other land in Enyland too. 

Locke. 

Thofe Inds ‘were 


out upon leafes of four years, 
after the expiration'of which tenants were obliged 
to renews 


Arliuthnun, 
15. In an errour, 
As he that hathibeen"often told his fault, 
And Aillyperfits, .is as impertinent 
Ax amufician that-wili always. play, 
Anil yet is_always cu? at the fame note. Rofcommen. 


Ouv’ser, vide a 
bird. fer 


- The merrytazk her mateins fings alofr; 
ve The. thrulh reples ye the mavis defcant plays; i n = 
“The owfel thrills, the ruddock warbies fist 
So goodly ail agree, with fweet confent, ~ Popes 
To this day's merriment. Spenfers 
The eu cock f» black of hue, 
‘With orange tawney bill. Shak-forare. 
Threthes and oufils, or blackbirds, hl 
monly fold for threeipence Apiece. Hakiquill, 
Jo Oust. v:a. [oufler, ôter, French. ] 
1. To vacate; to take away. 
Müklplication of ations upon the cafe were rare 
“formerly, and thereby wager of law cufied, which 
difcorraged manyfuits.yy ' Hak, 
2. ‘lo deprive ; to eget.» . 
Phoogh the deprived bi fhops' and ekg? “went 
out upon account uf the oaths, yet this made no 


sfchiftin: No aot even when they were atiiaily de- You greamightily cu? to take this fobs token of 
Prived and omfed by adt of pafliamene. Leflèy. efleem, which is no other'than a note of infamy. 

Mek Hf na Ar l L"Eftrarge, 

Our.cady. Lut» Saxon 3 ayt; «Dutch. } _ This I have. noted for the ule af thoie who,. I 


i. Not within. ai 
Phe gown with Ri embroid'ry thining, 
> hooks Charming, with aiflighter lining ; i 
The outs ifindian figures Rain, 
The inde muftibe rich and plain. Prior. 
2. itis generally oppofed to ix, 
rg Uke ij. 


think, are much ews in this point. Kettlewel!, 

According, to Hobtbes’s Sompariiop of reatuning 
with safting up, accounts, whocver finds a miftake 
in the fym total, muft alow himfelf cur, though 
atier, repeated trials he may dot ferin waich article 
be has mifreckoned. Swifts 


OUT 


bib. Ata lofsziin'a puzzle. 


17.. With torn-cloaths. 


Like a.dull-aftor now; 
1 have forgot my part, and I am Dry 
Even to a full difgrace. Shakelpeare’s Corivlanut. 
This youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like 
hath feldom been known 3 and could make his own 
part, if at any time-he chanced tube ovt.., Bacen. 
The parts being 


out; that is, not covered. 

io > Evidences {wore 
Who /hithér comingscurvat heels 
For. this had titles. 


and knees, 
Drydem 


18: -Away; fo as to:confume. 


Vet all°perfons avoid nicenef?in their cioathing 
ordict, becaufe they drefs and comb out all their 
opportunities of morning devotion, and flecp out the 
care for their fouls. Taylor. 


19+ Deticient: as, \ out of pocket, noung 


Lois 2 a 
Upan the great Bible, he was out fifty, pounds, 
and reimburit himtelf only by telling two seges i 
Fe e 


20. It is. ufed.emphatica!ly before alas. 


Out, alas! no fea. tind 


Is troubled like a lover's mind. ` Suckling. 


21. lùis added emphatically to verbs of, 


I. 


2 


Our ef: prep. [Of feems to bet 


tv 


» It has fometimes ujon a 


More „delicately, and performe 


- Not. ins noting exclufion, di 


difcystery, 

If ye will not do fo, be fute your fin will find 
you our. Numbers, xxxii. 23. 
UT. uterje. 

An expreflion of abhorrence or expul- 
fion. 

Qut on thee, rude man! thou doft thame thy 
mother. Shakefpeare. 

‘Out, varlet from mv Gght. Shakelp. King Lear. 

Out, you. mzd-headed ape! aweazel hath not 
fuch a deal of Spleen. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Out of my dvor, you witch ! you hag ! 

Out, out, oute Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind{ar. 

Ost, out, hyena; thefe are thy wonted arts, 

To break all faita. Milton's Agoniftese 
fter-it. 

Out u:on this half-fac'd fellowthip. Sbake/peares 
Out-upen it, I have lov'd ` 

Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weathers Suckling. 
he pre- 


pofition, and’ ox?’ only ‘to modify the 


fenfe of of.) 


1, From ; noting produce. 


So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Qui. f thefe. crooked ihares mut daily rif. Spenfer. 
Thofe bards coming many hundred years after, 
could not know what was done in former ages, nor 
deliver certainty of any thing,.but what they feigned 
out of their awn unbearned heads. Spenfere 
Aldces' and ‘athes have "been feen ‘tè grow ove 
of fecples 5) butrthey manifeltly grow? ous of clefts. 
Bacon. 
Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the 
watry'are all the fruits ove of which drink is er- 
preffed ; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and 
cherry. ' Bacon, 
He is fofter than Ovid; he-touches the paffions 
all this. cur of. hie 
» without diving into the {ciences fora 
Dryden. 
{million 


own. fund 


fupply, 


abfence, or dereliction. 
The Gecred nymph 
Was out of Dian's favour; as itthen befel. 


Fairy Queer. 

Guiltiocfs R 

Will fpeak, though tongues were out of ufe. 
Stabefpeater 


The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaafe the path difus'd was out of minds Drydens 
My retreat the bef companions grace, 
Chicts cut of warp and Matefiuen out of place, "Pepe. 
Docs he fancy we can üt; 
To hear his cus ofstafhion-wit ? 
E k But 


CUT 


But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who, for hiv wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 
They are ous of their element, and logick is none 
of tbeir talent. Baker on Learning. 
3- Not longer in. 
Enjoy the prefent, fmiling hour ; 
And put it eut of fortunc’s pow r. 
4. Not in ;, noting unhtnels. 
He is witty owt of feafon; leaving the imitation 
of nature, and the cooler dictates, of his judgment. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


+ Thou'lt fay my paffion’s cu? of feafon, 
“That ‘Cato’s ‘great example and misfortures 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. 
Addifon. 
5. Not within; relating toa houfe, ` 
Court holy water In a dry houfe, is becter than 
‘the rain waters out of door. Sbakefpeare’s Ke Lear. 
6. From ; ‘noting copy. ; 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying, 
‘notwichRanding T.”G?s cenfure of them, out of 
Horace. Stilling fleet. 
7. From; noting refcve. 
Chriftianity recovered the law of ‘nature our of 
all thofe errors with which it was overgrown in the 
‘times of paganifm. Addifon. 
8. Not in ; noting exorbitance or irregu- 
larity. x, 
Why poblith it atthis juncture; and fo, out of 
‘all method, apart and before the work ? Swift. 
Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will‘often make 
you go cur of your way to find and apply them: 
Savif:. 
Q. Fromone thing to fomething different. 
He thatilooksion the eternal things thatiare not 
. feen, will, through thofe opticks, exactly difcern 
the vanity of all that iswvifible ;:will »be, neither 
efrighted nor flattered out ofhisduty. Decay af Picty. 
Words are able! to perfuadeymen cut of what 
„they, find and feel, and .to. reverfe. the very iim- 
preffions‘of fentes | —~ . 5 Ay South. 
10. To a different fate. from; in a difer- 
ent ftare. 
‘Phat noble and moft fovereign reafon, 
Like {weet bells jangled cur of tune andi hasfhy 
That unmatch'd form and; featureof blown yoyth, 
Blafted withyex:afy. Shake(peare's Fomle:. 
When, the, mouth, is. cuto¢f, tafe, sit) maxeth 
things, taite lometimes falt, chiefly bittcr,.and.fome- 
atine loathfome, but never, (weet. — f ag Bacon. 
By the; fame fatal biow, the carth fell, owt) of 
thar regular.fcorm wherein. it was produced at firft, 
into ail thefe irregularities in its prefent form 
OTET. A > Burnet on the Earth. 
i F heg'ali at once employ their thronging darts, 
But cut of order thrown, in air they'join, ` 
` And multitade'makes feuftrate the degns! Dryden. 
11. Not scctding’ to. rug ir 
~T hat'there béan equatity, fo that no’ man atts or 
(pezks ou? »fchara@ter.’ Brdome's V. of Ep. Pen. 
1z. To a.diffcrent ftate from; noting le- 
- paration. s l l 
Whofoever doth meafure by number, mut needs 
be greatly) owt of love jwith a thing tbat hath, fo 
emany faults; whofoever by weight cannot chufe but 
eficem »very thighly.of| that wherein the wit of fo 
Acrupulous’ adverfaries hath not hitherto obferved 
any defect, which themfelves can ferioully think 
te be of moment, Hooker. 
. - If ridicule were ‘employed to laugh men out o 
vite and folly, it might be of fome ufe; but it is 
made ufe of to laugh menñastiof virtue’and good 
fenfe, by attacking every thing folema,and ferious. 
gai Addifon’s Spcétator. 
13. Beyond. 
Amongft thofe things which have been received 
with: great reafon;. ought that to be reckoned 
which the.ancient praCtice of the church hath con- 
tinued owt of mind, Hooker. 
j What, out of hearing gone? no found, no word ? 
_ Alack, where are you? Shakefpeare. 
J have been an. unlawful bawd, time cxt of mind. 
Shuke/peare. 


OUT 


Few had fufpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both out of diftas:ce to have their ccnverfion 
attcinptcd. Clarendon. 

With a longer peace, the power,of Frauce with 
fo great revenues, and fuch application, will not 
encreaic every year out of proportion to what curs 
will do. Temple. 

He fhail only be prifoner at the foldiers quar- 
ters; and when i am ow? of reach, he thall be re- 
leafed. Dryder. 

We fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabow 
rate ditcounfes of, piciy, wlio would be traniported 
out of themfelves by the beilowings of enthufiaim. 

g Addifon. 


Milton's ftory was tranfacted in regions. that lie f% 


out of the reach of the fun and the Sphere ot the 
day. \ Addifon. 
Women weep and tremble at the fight of a 
moving preacher, though he is ‘placed quite out of 
their hearing. Addifon. 
‘Vhe Supreme Being has made the beft arguments 
for his own. exiftence, in the formation of the 
heavens and the earth, and which a man of lenfe 
cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the noile 
of human affairs. Addifon. 
14., Deviating from ;. noting irregularity. 
Heaven defend but ftill I fhould ftand fo, 
So long as out of limit, and true rule, 


You ftand againft anointed majefty! Sbhakefpeare. 


ts. Palt; without; noting  fomething 
worn out or exhauited. | 
I am out of breath. 

How art thou owt of breath, when thou haft breath 

To fay to methat thou artoutof breath ? i Sowkyfp. 

Out of hope to do any good, he direcled his courfe 

to Corone. Knolles. 
He found himfelf Jeft far behind, a 

Both owt of heart and owt of wind. Hudibras. 
I publiihed fome fables, which are cut of print. 

Arbutbrct. 


16. By means of. 
Ou: cf that will I ċaufe thofe of Cyprus to mu- 
tiny. Sbake/peare. 


17. In confequence of; noting the motive 
or reafon. ` 
She is- perfuaded T will marry her, ouf of her 
own love and’ flattery, not our of my promife. 
Séukefpcare’s Othello. 
The pore, out of the care of an univertal fa- 
ther, had in. the conclave divers'conuk:ations:about 
anvholy war againit the Turk. Bacan. 
Not owt of cunning, but a train 
Of atoms juftling,in-his brain, 
As learn'd: philofophers give out. Hudibras. 
Cromwell -accufed the earl of Mancheiter of 
having betrayed the parliament out of cowardice. 
Clarendcn. 
Vhofe that have recourfe to anew creation ot 
waters, are ‘duch asdovitvowtiof tazinefs and igno- 
rante, or fuch as do it out of neceflity. 53B urner. 
Dittinguith betwixt thofe that take, ftate upon 
them, purely out of pride.and humour, and, thote 
that do the {ame in compliance, with the necefiity 
of their affairs. L*Ejtrange. 
Make them conformable to laws, not only for 
wrath and out of fear of the magiftrate’s power, 
which is but a, weak principle of obedience;, but 
out of confcience, which is a firm and_lafting 
principle. Tilloticn. 
What they do not grant out of the gencrofity of 
their nature, they may grant cat of mere impa- 
tience. Small idge. 
Our fucceffes have ‘been the confequences of a 
neceflary war; in which we engaged, not ‘out of 
ambition, but for the defence of all that was dear 
to us. Atterbury. 


18. Out of band; immediately: as that 
is eafily uled which is rcady in the 
hand. 

He bade to apen wide hii brazcn gate, 
Which long time had bern thut, ani cut of band 
Proclaimed ,oy ¿nd prac: through a'l bs ftate. 
Spenfer. 


OUT 


No more ado, 
But gather we our forces out of burdi staat 
And {ct upon our boafting enemy... Shakefpearee 
To Out. v.a. ‘lo deprive by expultion. 
‘The members of both houfes who withdrew, 
were counted defertess, and cured of their places in 


parliament. King Charles. 
‘The French having been ou:ed of their holds. 
Heylyey 


So many of their orders, as were cuted from their 
fat pofieilions, would endeavour a. re-entrance 
againit thofe whom they account hereticks. -Dryd.’ 

Our, in compofition, generally fignifes 
fomething beyond or more than an- 
other; but fometimes it betokens 
emiffion, exclufion, or fomething ex- 
ternal, 

To OUTA CTs v.a. [out and a#?.] To 
do beyond, . 

He has made me heir to treafures, 

Would ‘make! me cut-u@ a real widow's whining.’ 
Orsvay. 

To OuTBa’Lance. v:a. [out and ba- 
laace.} To overweigh ; to preponde- 
Yate. 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right, i 
. When all his days cutba/azce thisone night. Dryde 

To OuTBa‘r. v.a. [out and bar.]. To 
fhut out by fortification. 

Thefe to cutbar with painful pionings, 

From fea to fea he heap'd a mighty mound. Spenf. 
To OuTsi Dd. v. a. [out and bid.) To 
overpower by bidding a higher price. 

Jf in thy heart S 
New love created be by other men, 
Which have their ftocks entire, and can in tears, 
In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid. me, 


This new love may beget new fears. _ Donne. 
For Indian fpices, for Peruvian gold, — 
Prevent the greedy, and ourbid the bold. Popee 


Outsipper. n.f. [out and bid.] One 
that oucbids. l : 
OuTBLO WED. adj. [out and blow.) In- 
flated; fwollien «with wind. 
At theirroots grew floating’ palaces, 
Whole ourb/own beilies cut the yielding feas. ". 
k in Drydens 
Ovu’rsorn. adj. [out and borm.) Foreign ; 
not native. P l 
Ou’TBOUND. adj. [out and bound.) 
Deltinated. to a diktant: voyage ;a not 
coming home. A a wa tat a 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And outbound fhips at home their voyages end, 
abia indent lake aunat rd aa anne 
To OQUTBRAVE. v. a.. [out and brave. ] 
‘To bear down and defeat, by. more:dar- 
ing, infolent, or fplendid appearance. 
_ I would outitare-the fternett eyes that look, 
_ Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth, 
‘To win thee, lady... ater Shaks{pearce 
RARU laid tow'rs raife their proud tops on 
sh IBOS . ja r 


i CM 0E IL OATY 
The tow'rs, as well as men, owtbrave the thy», -w 


n y TERT SA, do alenant piy. 
US We fee the danger, and by fits take up {sme 
faint refolution to ourbrave and break througtriv. 
Hg i i om HL Efitange. 
Fo OVTBRA ZEN. v. a. [out and brazen.) 
rena. 3 AEP > prod A 
lo bear down with impudence., 
OU'TBREAK. n. f- [out and breat.] That 
which breaks forth 5) eruptions) ssis 
ie N Breathe his faults fo quaintly 
That they may fcém thertaints! of libertys. 9/7 
The flathandioarbeak of alfiery, mind.o! »Sbake/p. 
To OureRea THE!” a. A) e [ont ‘and 
‘breathe. } a i d adea ogis sal ari r 
1. To weary by having, better. breath... 
i Mine 


LEE — 


20-Folet pire oe 
To a rn 
OFTEST. paT “[eur and caf. 


@. Bamithed; ‘expelled. 


3. A publick fale; an-auction. 
Yo OuTDA RE. V. a. [out and dare.) To 


\ The dangers of the time. 
FoOurva' re. 


Jo Outno’ v. a. [out and do} 


OUT 
Mine eyes faw him 
Rendering faint cuirtince, wéatied and ortbrearb'd, 
Shakefpeare. 
Vof Wat cu:Breacbed lfe did fecm. Sperf. 


bo gb atte) sè E G ay. i 
be obferved, tha: timh the participle and 


~~ ws 


othe, noun are ind!frerently accented on 
either ofyllable. 
~"potts*to accent the participle on the 


It feems moft analo- 


"Jat, and the noun on. the firlt.] 


Smau y B40 x a 
1. Thrown into the air as refule, as un- 


‘worthy of dotice. 


zuo: Abandon foon, I read, the caitive {poil 


‘OF that fame ourcaff carcafs. Spenfir. 
Behold; inftead 

Of us outcaf?, exil’d, his new delights 

Mankind created. Milton's. Paradije Loft. 


Ouitoasr...n.f.. Exile; one. rejected ; 


wone expelled. 
i Lets be no floicks;* nor no ftocks, 
(Grfodevore,to Ariftotle, + i 
As Ovid, be an serafi quite abjur'd. Skakelpeare. 
O blood-befpotted Neapolitan, 
Outcoftof Nap.cs, England's bloady fcourge ! 
Shake/peares 
Far me, ovtcaff of human race, 
Love's anger only waits, and ‘dire difgrace. Prior. 
Hie dies, fad-out/af of each church and’ ftate ! 
“And harder Rill, fazitidts, yer not great. ~ Pope. 


‘To OUTERA Pr. v. a. [out and cra/t.] 


To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath ourcrafred him, 
And he’s at fyme hard points Shak-fp. Cymbeline. 


Ou’tcry. n.f. [out and ery.} 
1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diftrefs ; 


clamour. 

. Thefe omtcries the magiftsates. there: fhun, fince 
they are readily hearkened unto here. Spenler. 

So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words fo Rranze . 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand 
Prevented, (pares. = Milton's Paradife Lof. 
I make my way: © 
Where noifes, tumulis,, cuteriesy and alarms 
1 beard. l Dendam. 


2. Clamour of deteftation. 


i There isnotiany one vice; incident tothe mind 
of man, againt which the world has: raifed, fuch 
a loud and univerfai cutcry, as againt ingratitude. 
„į South. 
Ainfw. 


venture beyond. | e'h 
Myidf, my brother, and his fon, 


That brought you,home, and boldly did cutdar 
= Sbakefpeare. 


antiqovate. | | 

Works and deeds of the law, in_thofe places, 
fignify legal obedience, or circumcifiowl, and the 
‘Vike judaical outdated ceremonies; faith, the evan- 


~ gelical grace of giving vp the whole heart to Chrift, 


without any fuch judaical @iervances. Hammond. 
To ex- 
cel; to furpafs; to perform beyond an- 
other. x "E 

sHehath in this ation ourdene hie former deeds 
doubly. Sbalefpearts 


What brave commander is not proud to fee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 


"Our greateft Indies love to fee their fcorn 


Outdone by thine, ian what themfelves have worn. 


ver E Waller. 
Heav’nly love fhall outdo hcllith hate, 
ve Giving to-death, and dying to redeem, i 
l So dearly to redeem what hellish, hate 
So eafily deftroyed. Miiton. 


Here Jet thefe who boaft in mortal things, 
Leagn ‘how their greate2 monuments of fame, 


xi 


It may f 


OUTERMOST. atj. 


v. a, (but aid dart] To] 2- 


OUT 


And ftrensth; and art, are eafily outdone 

By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 
An impoftor cusdvcs the original. LE @range. 
Now ali the gods reward and blefs my fon ; 

Thou baft this day chy father’s youth outdone. 

l ‘ Dryden. 
I mut confefs the encounter of that day 

Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way ; 

Not with the fire of youth, but genetous rage, 

To iee the glories of my youthful age 

So far outdone. 


Dryden. 


“The boy's mother, defpifed for not having read | 


a fyfem of logick, ottdoes him in it. Locke. 
‘I grieve to be outdone by Gay, x 


In my own humourous biting way. Swift. 


To Ourpwe'L. v. a. (out and dwell.) 


To fay beyond. 
He :arewels his hour, . 
For lovers ever run before the clock. Sbake/pzare. 


Ou'rer. adj.. [froni ouri) That which 


is without: oppofed to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the 
cuter part: for the inner part, whereof’ the papilize 
are Compofed, is mufcular. Grew's Csfmol. 


OvTeRLY. adv. (from outer. | "Towards 


the outtide. 

In the lowes jaw, two tufks like thefe of a boar, 
ftanding cuterly, an inch behind the cutters. Grew. 
{fuperlauve, from 

cuter.) Remorett from the midit. 

Try if three hells were made one within another, 
and air betwixt each; and the cutrermof bell were 
chimed with a hammer, how the found would dif- 
fer from a fingle bell. Lacon. 

The cutermof corpufcles of a white bedy have 

"their various little furfaces of a fpecular nature. 
Boyle. 

Many handfome contrivances of draw-bridges | 
had feen, fometimes many upon onc bridge, and 
not only one after, or behind, another, but.alfo 
fometimes two or three on a breat, the outermof 
ones ferving for the retreat of the foot, and tie 
middle for the horfe and carriages. Brown. 


To OUTFA CE. v, a. [out and fuce.] 
tr. To brave; to bear down by hew of 


magnanimity; to bear down with im- 
pudence. 
We thall have old {wearing 
That they ‘did give the rings away t> men; 
"But we'll owrface them and out-{wear them toos 
k ; Shakepearrs 
Doft thow come hither 
Tovoutface me with leaping in her grave?" 7) 
Be*buried ‘quick with her, and'fo will 1. | Sbak:/p. 
l Be fire with fire 3 
Threaten the threatener j and ewtfuce the brow 
Of bragging» horror. Skakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
They bewrayed fome knowledge of their perfons, 
but were tutfaccd. ` Wetton. 
To fare down. a 
We behold the fun and enjoy his light, as ‘long 
as we look ‘towards it circumfpe@tly: we warm 
ourfelyes fafely while we ftand near the fire; ‘but 
if we feck ‘to oufface the’ one, to enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Raleigh. 


To OuTFA'WN. w. a. [out and fawn.] 


To excel in fawning. 

In affairs.of Jefs import, 
That neither do us gage oor hurt, 
And they réceive as littie by, 
Outfawn as much and out-comply ; 
And feem as f{crupuloufly juft 


To bait, the hooks for grcater truft. Hudibras. 


To Outrriy’. v. a. [out and fy }. To 


leave behind in flighr. 
His evafion wing'd thus fwift with fcorn, 
Cannot out fly our apprehenfions. Shakcfpeares 
Horofcop’s great foul, 
Rais’d on’the’pinions of the bounding wind, 
Outficvo the tack, andleft'the hours behind. Garth, 


OuTFo RM? n. f? [out and form.) Ex- 


‘ternal appearance, 


OUT 


Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer our firms, until he lott his fight, 
Jath chang'd his‘foul, and made his object you. 
Ben Fonfon. 


To OUTFRO Wn. Uaa. [out and froivai] 


‘To frown down; to over- bear by frowns. 
For thee, opprefied king, am I cat down, 
Myielf could elfe ourfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 
' Shakefpeas ¢ 


OU'TGATE. n. f. {out and gate.) Out- 


let; paflage outwards. } 
Thofe places are fo fit for trade, having mofteon- 
venient ou‘gates by divers ways to the fea, andin- 
gates to the richeft parts of the land, that they 
would fuon. be enriched. Spet lere 


To OvT ve. od? out and give.| To 


furpals in giving s i 
The bounteous play’rostzave the,pinching lorde 
; i < Dryden. 


To QUTGO% Veas PIST. oulawent 5 parts 


autgone, [out and go. ] j 


1. ‘lo furpafs; tovexcel. 


For frank; well ordered, “and continual -hofpita- 
lity, he our-cvene all fhew-of competence. Curewe 
While you pra&tifed the rudiments of war, you 
outsy:nt’ all other, captains ; and) have fince teund 
none, but yourfelf alone to furpafs. Diyden. | 
Where they.. apply- themtclves, none of their 
neighbours cut-go, them. Lecke on Education. 


2. lo-go: beyond; -to leave bebind in 


going. 
Many ran afoorthither out of all citics, and out- 
went them; and came unto him.) Marky vie’ 336 


. To circumvent ; to overreach. 
3 3 


Melleffun 5 
Thought usto have out-gone 


With a quaint invention. Denkam. 


To OutTcrow. v. a. [out and grow,] 


To furpafs in growth; to grow too 
great or too old for any thing.” 
Much their work outgrew, — 
The hands difpatch of two, gard'ning fo wide: 
Milton. 
When fome'virtue much outgrcwws the ref, 
It fhoots too faft and high.” Dryden. 
This effay wears a drefs that pofibly is not fo 
fuitable to the graver geniufes, who have outgrown 
al! gaities of {tile ‘and’ youthful relifhes. “Glanzal/e. 
The lawyer, the'tradéfman, the mechanic, have 
found fo many atts td deceive, that they far ‘out- 
grew the common prudence of mankind. ™ Swift. 


Ou’ TGyARn. a. J. [out and guard.] One 


potted ata diftance from,the maip-body, 

as a defences usai w ws o) 

. AS’ foo, as, anysforeign objet prefles,upon the 

fenfe, thofe spirits which are,pofted, upon. the out- 

guards, immediately (cowre off to the brain. Sou:b. 
Y ousbeat the ou/guards $f:my, matfter's hofte 

e 5. Dryden. 

Thefe ont. guards of the mind are fent abroad, 

And itil’ patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, * 


Or to the parts remote obedient fy, } 
Keep pôfts adtamc'd, and on the frontier lyes ° 
4 ' Blackmore.- 


Fo Ourye st. "v. a. [out and jn] ‘To 


overpower by jefting.. 
The fool labours to outjef . > 
His heait-ftruck injuries. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 


To Ourkna ve. vw a. [out.and knave.] 


‘lo furpafs in knavery. 
“The world calls it out-witting-a.man, when he’s 
only ovtknaved. = L Eybranges 


OUTLANDISH, adj, [out and landi} Not 


native ; foreign. | 
à Y ourfelf tranfplant 
A while from hence: perchance outiasdi/h grand 
Bears no more wit than o5; but yet more feant 
Are thofe diverfions there which here abound. Donne. 
‘Tedious wafte of time to fit and hear i 
So many hollow compliments and lics) 7% 
Ourlandif> flatucrics. M ton. 
Kk 2 Upon 


OUT OUT OUT 


Upon the approach of the king`s troops under:ge- inlets ror outlets of any vices; chat they neither 

ineral Wills, who was ufed to the extlandif>, way of give adnufiion to the temptation, nor be cxpreflive 

making war, we putin pragtice pailive obcuience. of the conception of them. d Ray.) 
Addifon. WOU TLINE. m f. {out and line. Con 

To Oursatsé. -wi a. [out andlaff.jy “Vo tour; line by which any figure is de- 


If anyiman fuppoferthat ieienotrefcBed by the 
itr, but by the oxrmoffurcrficial parts ofthe plik, 
there is Millithetame difficulty. “Neuron Opt icks e 

The generality of*men arèfreadicr vo’ ferch’a rea- 
fon from the immenfe diftance of the {tarry ‘hea- 


í (eaned : Dad us seus ity vens, and the ourmo? walis of the world. Bénticy. 
vurpats In duration. ned 5 mly. TPA RISH. aT : PPY nd rA" 
Good houfewives; tò“ make tlieir candles burn Painters, by their ou‘iincs, colours, lights; and ght rae lyia Jt Ane ] 
the longer, lay them ‘in! bran,» which makes them fhadows, reprelent the fame in their pictures. Drod. ari ying in S. 


In the “greater® cusparifhes’ many of the poorer 
parithioners, through negicét, vo perifh for want of. 
fome heedful eye to overtock’ them. "90 UGraures 

Ourea rt. a fo [out vand pars.) Pare 
remote from the centre or main body... 


harder; *infomuch asithey will cwt-luft othercandles | Jo OUTI k VE. Y. a. {out ana live, ]. ‘Lo 
of the fame tuf, half in halt. Bacon. | we beyond; to furvive. 7 
Summer's chief honour, ifithou badh ewrfafed | y Will thefeimolied trees, 


Bleak winter's force that made thyiblofioms oe. That have cuslie’d the eagle, page thy hecls, 
t e 


shen eee bets vakal.. 
The-prefent age: hath attempted perpetualhmo- Apa kip. when. thew pe ye t cut Shakffeare 


: ' He. is appointed. to fupply the bifhop’s jurildica- 
tions, whofe revolutions, might wutlaft the. exem- we PETS SE ie ne ae apj N tion and other. judicial offices ia the outparts of his 
plary mobility, and out-meafyre time ittelt. Erosen: May -ourlive his'tife haf a year. Shdadelpeare. | diocefe. ~ Ashffe. 
What may behop'dy Vie that eurlives thisday, and-comes fate home) 70 OUTPACE. u a. [owt andipaces] te 
When not from Helicons magin g fpring, Willstand a tiptoe when. this day is nunida SLake/p- ourgo 5 to leave behind. 
But facred writ, er it AEAT fing? | His. courage was fo, Gynal thar day, that too Orion's [peed & 
This with the fabrick of the war begun, Wall | much could not be cxpected trom: it, it he had Could not, outpace thee ; or thohorfe Laomedon didi 
Elder than light, and thalf outlaft the jun. Waller. | Sibyl at Charéndon. |, pan ; Carman T lidd. 
Ou TLAW. n H [urlaga, Sax. ] One } Thos muft outlive ` f Jo OuTPOU BR. U., a. [out and pour}. 
excluded from the benefit of the law. Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will Td emid; to fend forth intadiream. ~ 
A robber ; a bandit. : change | 3 5 
tobber: a bandit seaiare | To viher ay oeaks and gers on bell i erty s 
Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and cut- Time, which made them their fams cut/ice, In page mail Ree ge AT 
laws out.of the woods and mountains, he marched To Cowley fcarce did, ripenefe give. “~, Denkam. To O is ett a A a d 4 
forth-into. the Englith pate. Sperjer- | The foldier grows lefs, apprehenfive, by comput-4 * % UTE RY SEY W g Lows 29 prize}. 
PTE AT ha RIEL proteétion of the ing upon the difproportion. of thofc that cutive a F Fo exceed in the value, ter upon IC.) 
law ; fo as every Englifiman might kill them, how Í battle, to thofce_thar fall in, it, L'Efirange. Either, your uoparagon d_miftrefs is dead, or 
fhould they be other ‘than oxrluavs and enemies to Since we have loft „She's oulprized by. atrifle, Séakc{peare’s Cyn:belines 
the crown of England? Thavies. Freedom, wealth, honour, which we valuc moft, ToOu’TkaGE. v: a. [outrager, French.) 
You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps I with they would our lives a period give ; . To injure vielently..or contumeliouflys;. 
Of mifers treafure by an out/azw’s den, They live too long who happinefs ouslives Dryden. sin (ule reuphty-and**winalmuouth 
And tell me itis fafe,.as:bid me hope ' It'is of great confequence where noble families AW heavens med do this hideous a& we 
Ranger at ea apf madeg pafs, og yya. | Spates to decay ;  becaufe their titles ee ois sh heaveniyavirein this wapapeh tes , 
card is ro w - : . : , i 
Aang kardit eas 4 Me ate aos Dy efit Pray cutlive me, andstheni dic asfoon.as you. How can the véngeance juft fo long at 
Lim. > South. ip k Aitch de bis Sunday’ els The. news put. divers* young, bloods- into a 
To Ov'tLaw. wv. a... To deprive of the ee al oe at: cs made Tie Padi rags fury, as the Englith-ambaifadors were not, without 
benefits and protection of the law. ` ; - Haste. (o Pexil.to,be.cutraged. Bacone 
I had a fon 


Bafe and infolent minds cutrage men, when they, 

have hopes of doing it without a returne Arrerbury. 

This interview outrages all decency; “fhe forgets 

her modefty, andibetrays her virtue, by giving too 

long an audience. |  Broomee- 

To Ou TRAGE. vs m Tocommit exorbi- 
tancies. Not in‘vfe. 

Three or four great ones in: court will cutrage 
in apparel, huge hofe, monftrousthats, ‘and. garulh- 
colours.) ¢ 9" Ajchame 

Ou’ rRAGE. 2. f. [outrage, French. j> 
1. Open violence; tumultuous mifchief. 

He wrought great outrages, walting allthe cour- 
try where he went. Spenfer on Irelande 

He doth himielf.in fecret fhrowd, 

To fly the vengeance for his outrage duce Spenftre- 

hin thatybeattly fury a4 

He has been known to Commit outrage, < 

And cherifh fations.. | ‘Sbekepeares Timone 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, _ 


Now cutlaw'd from my blood; he fought my life. | Our. ver. mf [out and Jive. }, Adur- 
Shakefpeare. | viver. $ 

He that is drunken, To OuTLO OK. V. a. (out and look.) Yo 

Is outlaew'd by himfelf: all kind of ill face down ; to browbeat. 
Did with his liquor flide into his veins. Herbert. I cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from, the world, 
Like as there are particular perfons owrlawed and To outlook conqueft, and to win renown, i 
proferibed by civil laws, fo are there nations that Ey'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakefp. 
are outlawed and \proferibed »by»the slaw of ain Ce Ouriu’stRE. va. [out and lufre.) 


: 


and nations. Bacon. . 2 
All. thofe, fpititual aids are withdrawn, which I gt aa B iy dows Fe roti 
fhould affift him to good, or fortify him againgt all 5, y tk are ry ers 4 have ithe ba poi 1a - 
and like an oxtlaqwed perfon he is expofed toall that | mOnt o yours out -duffres ae I have t i Ai 
will affault hime. * i A Decay of Piety. oon bakefpeare i a Ie 
Ov’tLawey. nf, [from outlaws) A de- OuTLY ING. part. adj: (out and lie. ] 
cree by which any:man is’ cut voff) from Not in the common courfe of order ; 
the community)" and deprived ‘of the removed from the general fcheme. 
redlion of the law i Phe laft furvey I propofed of the four out-lying 
Py aor Ha and bills “OF A empires, was that of the’ Arabians. Temple. 


f i We have taken ‘all ‘the “out-/ying parts! of the 
O€tavius, Antony, and Lepidus, Spanish monarchy, and made impreiiions upon the 


Have put to death an handred fenators.' | Shakc/p. d zi And thamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd ; 
Divers were returned knights and wee a TO ore’ ot eo ~My charity is sutrage. Sbarcfpeare’s Richard JII 
the parliament; many of which „had been by I E sr > egret cap [owe an mea- P2. This word feems to be uted by Philips for 
= Richard I]. attainted by cutlawrics. Bacon. IEE A re yen pitas mere commotion; without any ill import, 
To OUTLEA £,,U. 4, [out and /eap.] ‘To aad ietin, Si eTe era aoa ARM ~ contrary to the Sniverfal ufe of writers. 
pafs by leaping ; to-itart-beyond. s piae IA 9h aap mobility, „and out-meafure |i, SFe with what outrage from the frofty north, 
OU'TLEAP: a. fo (from the verb. } Sally ; time: itfelf. ‘ PB norunt The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 


flight; efcape. 

Since youth muft have fome ‘liberty, fome out- 
daps, they might be under the eye of a father, and 
then no very. great harm can come of it. © “Locke. 

Ou’tier. n. f. [out and ler.) Paflage 
outwards ; difcharge outwards ; egrefs ; 
paffage of egrefs. 

Colonies and foreign plantations: are very, necef- 
fary, as cutlets to aypopulous nation. Bacon. 


In battailous array. RP bilips. 
OUTRA GIOUS. ad). [outrazeux,. Fr. 
It fhould, dothink, be written outrageous 5 
but the-cultom feems otherwile.}y 
té Violent ; furiouss raging; exorbitant ; 
tumultuous; turbulent. jI 
Under him théy committcd divergsthe moft out- 
Yagicus villanies, that a bafe multitude’ can imigine. 


To OUTNU MBER. V.a. [out and wumi 

ber.) To exceed in number. T 

The ladies came in fo great a-body, to thejopera, 

that they out-numbered the enemy. Addifon. 

To OuTMA RCH. v. a. [out and march. ] 
To leave behind:in the. march. 

The horfe out-marcked the foot, which, by rea- 

fon of the heat, was not able to ufe great expedi- 


-ÁÁ | 


Th deprived of that, ufefuljcut-/ ili arta bod i MR ah 
e enemy was deprived of that utetuklicut-ief. ’ HY j s fhe went, her tóngùe id wa tiv vo 
Clainden, | OU TMOST. adj. [out and mof.]  Re- -1n foul reproach and terms of vilo defpight, 
So “fcapes th’ infulting ‘fire his narrow jail, motett from the middle. Provoking him by her outragi ws talk, r 
And makes fmall ows/ets intoropen aire Dryden Chaos retir’d, 


To heap moie vengeance on that wretched i td 
Have a case that thefe members be neither the As from her ourmoft works a broken foc. Ailton. P ë x AA 
‘l hey 


2. Completely. 


3 
RE. 


OUT 


>t Theyview'd'thevantinimeafurable abyfs, 
Ou:ragicus. asa fea, dark, wattetul, wild. « Muten. 
iis Whenshe knew his rival freed and gone, 

He fwellsiwith wrath; he makes sutragicés moan : 
‘He tretsyhe fumes, he ftares,) he ttampsithe ground ; 
‘The holiow tow’r with clamourssings around. Dryd. 

2. Exceflive; paffing reafon or decency. 
My characters of, Anioby and Cleopatra; though 
shey are, favourable to them, have. nothing of- cur- 

+ regious, panegyrick. . i Dryden. 

3» Enormous 5. atrocious. 

iy Think not, although in writing I prefer'd 
The manner of thy vile cutragious Crimes, 

That therefore I have forg’d. Shakefpecre. 
Ourtra‘cious.y. adw, [from outragious. | 


Violently; tumoltuouily ; furioully. 


@ That- people. will, have colour of employment 


given them, by which they will poll and {poil fo 
outragicufiy, as the very enemy cannot do worte. 
_ Spenfer on Ireland. 
Let luft burn never fo cutragiowfly for the pre- 
fent, yet age wil? in time chill thofe heatse South. 
‘OuTra’Grousness) x. f: [from outragi: 
ous.) Fury; violence. 
Virgil, more difcreet than Homer, Has contented 


himfelf with the partiality of his deities, without 


Bringing them to the outragicufnefs of blows. Dryd. 
Zo OUTREACH. D. a. [out and reach.) 
To po beyond. ' 


This ufage is derived from’ fo many defcents of 
ages, that the caufe and author outreach remem- | 
Curie | To 


brance. 
Our forefathers could never dream.: fo high a 


crime’ as parricide, whereas this outreaches that fat, pt To emit luftre, 


and excetūsithe regular diitin@ions of murder. 
Brown. 
To Ourrs’pe. v. a. [out and ride} -To 
país by riding. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As‘not to be ou/riddens though outrun. Dryden. 
OUT-RIDER. x. /, [out and rider.) A 
fummoner whoie office is to cite men 
before the fheriff. 
OUTRIGHT: adv. [out and right.) - 
1.. Immediately ; without delay. 


‘When thefe wretches had: the: ropes about their 
necks, the fir was to be pardoned, the laftshanged f 
: Arburkuote 


out. 


By degrees accomplifh'd in the bea,- > 
He neigh'dcztright, andall the itecdexpreft. Addif. 
JoOurror'e. va. [out and roar] To 
exceed in roaring. 
; O that I were 
Upon the hilof Bafan, to outrcar 


‘The homed herd”! Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra.. 


Ourro'dDe. ‘n. J: 
„n curfions 


[cut and rode.] Ex- 


He fet horfemen and footmen, to the end that 
ifluing out, they might make outredes upon the 


» Ways of, Judea. 1 Mac. xv. 416 
Go. OURO ot. Uia. [out and root.} To 
we exurpate; to eradicate. l 
epee 4. sEcernicious: difcord feems 
Qutrcoed from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not evin our kings, approach their 
term pies 
With any marg of war's deftrudtive rage, 
But Yderifice unarm'd? Rowe's Shab. Step -Metber, 
(Fo OUTRO N. va. [ovt and run.) 
5. To leave hehind in running. | 7) 
OA By giving Hie! Houle of Lancalter leave to breathe, 
Je will catrun yous;fathers.in the ends Shatefpeare. 
M fhe expedition of my violent love 
Outruns)the paler reafon. Shakelpeare's Mack eth. 
We may cutrun, 
Py violent Swiftsicis,<uatwhich werun ate Shat efp- 


Whenithings are come tothe execution; there is 
no lecrecy! comparable. to. cclerity,, ike the motion 
of; a -buitet.in, the sis, which ficth fo fwiit a: It 


Ba pA. 


eftruns the eye. 


Dia. 


OUT 


This advantage age from youth hath won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 
2. ‘To exceed. 

We cutrun the prefert income, as not doubting 
to reimburfe ourfelves out of the profits of fome 
future project. Addifen. 

Oursca PE. a. f. [out and /cape.} Power 
of efcaping. 


> 


_ It pat 
Our powres to lift afide a lôg fo vaft; 
| Ags barr'd all ont(capes f Chapman. 
To Oursai'L. w, a. [out and Jail.) To 
leave behind in failing. 

The word fignifes a fhip that cutfails other hips. 

. Brcome. 

To Oursco’rn. wv. a four and fcorn. } 

To bear down or confront by contempt; 
to defpife ; not to mind. 

He ftrives in his little world of 
The to and fro conflicting wind and rain 

To OuTse'L. v.a. [out and /ell. } 

1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 
is fold; “to fell aca higher rate than an- 
other. 

It would‘foon improve to fuch a height, as to 
out/et our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 
portion of our exported commodities. Temple. 

2. To gain an higher price. 

Her pretty action did cut/e/ her gift, 

And yet enrich'dit too. “Sbakepeare's Cymbeline. 
OutsHi NE. v. a. [out and Seine. | 


man t” out{corn 
Shakefp. 


Witnefs my fon, now inthe thade of death ; 
Whofe.bright owsbining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded u pe Shakelpecre. 

2. ‘To excel in luftre. 

By Shakefpeare’s, Jonfon’s, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ftage’s luftre Rome’s outfhines. Denbam. 

Beauty and greatnefs are fo eminently joined in 
your royal highness, that it were not eafy for any 
but a poet to. determine which of them outfhines the 
other. Dryden. 

Homer does not only cut/bine all- other poets in 
the variety, but alfo in the novelty of his charac- 
ters. “ddifon. 

We fhould fee fuch as would cutfhine the rebclli- 
ous part of their fellow-fubjeéts, a3 much in their! 
gallantry as'in their caufe. Addifon. 

Such accounts are'a tribute due to the memory 
of thofe only, who have outfoone, the reft-of the! 
world by their rank as well as their virtues. 

Atterbury. 
Happy you! 

as far all other nymphs outPine, 
Pope. 


Whofe. charms 
As other gardens are excell'd by thine. 


To OUTSHOOLT. v. a. [out and /hoot.] |} 


ta To exceed in fhooting. 
e The forward-youth 
Willbearn thostfbeot you in. your proper bow. 
2. To hoot beyond. mn dij 
© Men are refolved never to out/boot their fore- 
fathers/mark; but write one after another, and fo 
the dance.goes round, in a.circle. Norris. 


Ou Ts1DE. nef. [oxt-and fide.) 
I, Superficies ; furface; external part. 

What pity that fo exquifite’an ‘curfide of a head 
fhould not have one grain of fenfe in it. L*Eftrange. 

Thedeathern ousfidey buift’rous as it was; 

Cave wayandybent. Dryden. 
2. Extreme part; part ‘remote from the 
middle, 

Hold sn arrow in a flame for the fpace of ten pulfes, 
and when.it cometh forthy thofe parts. which were 
on the cutfides of the flame are blacked and turned 
into 4 coal. Bacon. 


3. Superficial appearance. 
You Mall find hisvanities forefpent 
Were but the eusfide of the Roman Erutus, 
Covering difcretion with a-caat of’ folly. Stakefo. 
The-ornamgnts of converfation, and. the putje 


Dryd. 


O-U, T 


of fathionable manners, will come in their due 
time. ; jaa a4: co@éckes 
Created: beings fee nothing: but ‘our ‘ou/fide, and 
can’ therefore only frame'a judgment of us trom.our 
exterior actions. Addifon's SpePatore 
4. The utmoft, cA barbarous ufe: p 
_ Two hundred load upon) an acre, they reckon 
the outfide of- what-is to be laid. Mortimer. 
5. Perion; external man. = 
Fortune: forbids ‘my: out/idehave not charur’d 
her! Shake/peace. 
Your cucfide promifeth.as'muchias can be expect- 
ed froma gentleman dou) s3 uw Bana 
What admir'ft thou, what tranfports thee fo ? 
An cutfide? fair,no'doubt; and wortby well 
Thy cherithing. and thy loves wow Milton. 
Outer fides’ part not inclofed. 
I threw open the'door of my chamber, and found 
the family ftanding on the outfides SpecPators 
To Oursr’T. v.a: [our and fit:)° To fit 


beyond the time of any thing. 
He ‘that prolongs ;his, meals ‘and facrifices hig 
time, as well as ‘his other conveniencies, to hts 
luxury, how quickly ‘does he ouéfP his pleafure? 
Souths 
[our and feep] To 


6. 


To OuTSLE’ EP. D a: 
fleep beyond. 

Lovers, to bed; ‘tis almoft fairy time: . 

I fear we thall our/lcep the coming morn. ‘Shake/p. 
To OurTsPe’ak. V, a. [owt and /peak. J 
To fpeak fomething beyond ; to exceed. 

Rich ftuffs and ornaments of houfhold 
I find at:fach proud rate, that it outfpeaks 
Poffeffion ofa fubje&t. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

To OUTSPORT. vs a. [out and. /port.} 
To fport ‘beyond: 
Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable ftop, 
Not tò ourfport difcretion: Shake/peare’s Orbelloe 
To OUTSPREA D. V. a. [out and /préad, ] 
To extend ; to diffufe. 
With fails out/pread we fly. + Pope. 
To QUTSTA ND. v. 4. (out and fand.) 
te- To fupport ; to refit. 

Each could demolith ithe other's work with eafe 
enough, but not.a man of them. tolerably defend his 
own; which wasifure never to outfland the firft at- 
tuck. that was made.) sts, . Woodward. 

2. ‘To ftandibeyond, the proper tine... 

l havesdusPood my-timey-which is.material. _ 

To the tender of our prefent. Shake. Cymbclinee 
To OvTst and: w. n” To*protuberate 

from the main, body. ` De hela 
Yo.Qutsta’re. v. a. [out and. flare. } 

To facesdownsoto brow-beat; to out- 
.oface with effrontery. iw yd 99: 

1 would.axtfare thesternett, eyes, that look,,. 

To win thee, lady. . Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Thefe curtain'd, windows, this. felt ptifon'd eye, 
Outfares the lids of large-lookt tyranny: Crafbaw. 

OUTSTREET. n, fa [out and /freet.] Street 
in the extremities of a-town. 

To Oursrre’tcn. via. [curand frretch.] 
To extend ; to f{pread’ out. 

Make ħim ftand upon the molechill, 

That caut t'at mountains with out-fretched arms. 
GII d ; Sbakefpeare. 
Out-frretch'd he lay, on tho,coldiground; and oft 
Curs'd his creation. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A;:mountain, at whofe verdant fcet 
A fpacious plain, out-firetch'd in circuit wide 
Lay. pleafants Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Does. Thefeus burn ? 
And muft not the with out-fretch'd arms “receive 
him ? 
And with’ an equal ardour meetthis vows?) Smith. 
To Ours TRIP. v'a [This word Sinner 
«derives from out and Jpritzen, tO Jout, 
German. : F know not whether it:might 


not have “been originally owt-tripy the 
J being 


OUT 


OUT 


S deing afterward inferted.} To outgo ; OUTWARD. edj. [utpeand, Saxon. ] 


to leave behind in a race. 

If thou wilt cwr-frip death, go Crofs the feas, 

And live-with Richmond from the reach of hell. 
Shakepeare, 

Do not fmile at me, that I boaft her off; 

For thou thalt find, the will omr-frip all praife, 
And make it batt behind her. Shake/pecre’s Tempcft. 

Thou both their graces in thyfelf hait more 
Out-fripr, than they did all: that went before. 

Ber Forfon, 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d, 

Will cut-frip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A later bulict may o’ertake, the powder being more. 
Donne. 
A foximay be out-witted, ‘and a hare’ oer-fripr. 
LF ftrarge. 

He got the ftart of them in ‘point of obedience, 
and thereby ourfrigt them at length in point of 
knowledge. Sorth. 

With fuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courfer, and ou’: frip’d the rapid 

flood. Dryden. 
To Ou'r-swEETEN. W. a. 
nena To excel in fweetnefs. 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 

Out fweeten’d not thy breath. Sbhaki/p. Cywbeline. 
To Outswea’r. v. a. [out and /wear.] 
To overpower by fwearing. 
We thall have old {wearing, 
But we'll out-face them, and owt-/wear them too. 
Sbakefpeore. 
To OuT-ToONGUE. v. a. [out and tongue. | 
To bear down by noife. 
Let him, dothis {pite: 
My fervices which I have done the fignory, 
Shall ovt-somgue his complaints. Shakefp. Orbello. 
To OvtTTa Lx. v. a.-[out and talk.) *'To 
overpower by talk. 

This gentleman wiil out-ralk us all, Shakefpeare. 

Jo Out-va LUE nia. [out and value.) 
To tranfcend in price. 

He gives us in this life an earneft of expected 
joys, that out-walues and tranfcends all thofe mo- 
mentary pleafures it requires us to forfake. Boyle. 

To Outve’Nom. wv. a. [out and venom. ] 
To exceed in poifon. 
"Tis flander ; 
Whofe edge is harper than the fword, whofe tongue 
Out-wenoms all the worms of Nile., Shakepeare. 
Yo OuTvi e. v, a, [out and vie.]- ‘To 
exceed ; 10 furpafs, | 

For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 

Fair Britain ai] the world curries. Dryden. 

One of thele petty fovereigns will -be ftillsendea- 
vouring to equal the pomp, of greater »princesy as 
well as to cut-vie thofe,of his.own rankes Addifon: 

To OwT-VV iL LAIN. sv adic [outoand?ail- 
lain.) ‘To exceeduin'villany. 

He hath ’ove-wi//ain'd villainy fo far, that the ra- 
rity sedeems him. Shakefpeere. 

Jo Ourvor'ce. w. a. [out and voice. ] 
To out-roar; »to-exceed in clamour. 
The Englith beach 
Pales in the flood with men,. with, wives-and boys; 
Whofe fhouts and claps cwt-voice the decp-mouth'd 
fea. Shak ‘peare. 
Jo Ourvo'te.v. a. [oif and wore.) To 
conquer by plurality of fuffrages. 

They were! cutiwcred by other feas of philofo- 
phers, neither for fame nornumber lefs thanthem- 
felves. Searbh. 

"To Outwa'tx. v. a [out and walk.] 
To leave onein walking. 


OUT WACL Lasi fo [owt,and,wall,] 
Le Outward pare of a:building. 
2, Superficial appearance. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my cut-qwall, open this purfe, and take 
What it contains. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


(out and. 


1. Matertally external. 
2. External; oppofed to inward: vifibie. 

Mfithefe fhews besnot oxtevard, which of you | 
But is four Volfcians?. | Sbutejpeare’s Cortilanus. 

Oh waat may man within kim hide, 

Though ange) on the ewiqvard ide! — Shakefpeare. 

His calis and invitations of us'to that repentance, 
not ony ceiwerd, im theminiftry uf the woid, but 
aiio inwasd, »by the mations of ithe Spirits 

Duty of Man. 

He took a low'ring leave ; but who can tell | 

What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 
Dryden, 
3. Extrinfick ; adventitioos. 

Princes have their titles for their glorics, 

An ouzward honour, for an inward toil. Slake/p. 

Part in peace, and having mourn d your fin 
For carward Edemioit, find)patadife within. Dryd. 

qs Foreign, notancettine. 

kt was intended ‘to raife anvoutwvard war to join 
with fome; fedition withia, doors. Hayward. 

5+ Lending to the out-parts. 

The fire will force its oueward way, 

Cr, in the prilon pent, confume the prey. Dryden. 
6. {In theology.] Carnal; corporeal ; 
not {piritual. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift it- 
{elf up by prayer, the cusqvard man is furprized in 
fume other pofture ; God will rather look to the in- 
ward motions of the mind, than toithe outward 
form of the body. Duppa. 

We may alfo pray againft temporal puni hments, 
that is, any ourwvara atićtion, but this with fub- 
miflion to God's will, according to the example of 
Chrift. Duty of Man. 

Ou’trwarpb. 2. fJ. External form. 
I do not think 
So fair an cutgvard, and fuch tuffwithin,. * 
Endows a man but him. Shakefpesre’s Cymbeline. 
OUTWARD. adv. | 
t. To foreign parts: as, a fhip outward 
bound. is 
2. To the outer parts% 
Ou'TwarDLY. adv. [from oxtward.] 
1. Externally: oppoted to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the 
church cusavardly ought to'teftifys Hoer. 

Griev'd with ditgrace, remaining io their fears : 
However feeming outwardly content, 

Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. 
Daniel. 
z. In appearance; not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fume 
inward reverence for that goodnels which they can- 
not be perfuaded to practife; nay, which they cur- 
wvardlyfeem ‘to dcfpife. Spratt. 

Ovu’rwarpDs. adv. Towards the-vout 
parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more ‘ezfily 
from light than thofe of other colours do, by red- 
fon that the light falling. on them is ‘nor reflected 
cxfwards, but_enters the bodies, and is’ often“re- 
fié&ed and refratted within them until it be ftifled 
and loft? ‘Newton's Opricks. 

To OuTWEA'R. via.” [out and wear.] 
1. ‘To pafs tediocfly. . 
By the ftream, if 1 the night out-«wear, 
Thus fpent already, how fhail nature bear — 
The dews defcending and nocturnal air? “Pope. J 
2. ‘Lo lat longer than fomething elfe. 
To Outwe'ED. v. a. [out and weed.) To 
extirpate as a weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed ; 

The fparks foon quench, the fpringing: weed cur- 

wed. ; “e Spenier. 

To OutTwer'GH. v. av [out and*aveigh:] 
1. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe intruments require fo much ftrength for 
the fupporting of the weight to be moved, as may 
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be equal unto jt, lefdes chat saherofiifier-added 
power wheschydt is, o#s-teeg bed: and emoucd, 

twos n MI ilkins. 

2. ‘lo prepoaderate ;. tovexcelinwatue or 
influence. j Pout apie. 

if any think brave death ovroripBs bad Vie, 

Lethim exprcis hisrdifpotition. «0° I Sbukepaares 

All your care is:for your princé } fee, 90% 

Your truth to shi cussus.gts youndove tõtme. 

i nit + ite Dryden. 
ar Whenever, he. finds the hardthipyofiibia avery 
out-wigh the value of histide, » itis in bis’ power, 
by refitting the wiil of bis mafter, to. draw.om him- 
felf the death he defires. Fe, a Loke. 

The marriage of the clergy iš attended wickythe 

poverty of fome of them; which is balanced and 
__ont-weighid by many fingle advaniages. Atterbury. 
‘ToOutwe'ir. va. [out and well] “Vo 

pour our. Not in ute. 

As when old father Nilus “gins tofwell, 

Vith timely pricecabout the Egyptian vale, 

His tattie waves-dotertile hline out zuel, < 
__And overilowseach plain and lowly dale. © Spenfir. 
To OurwiT. `w. a. [out and wit.],, To 

cheat; to.overcome by flratagem. 

The truer hearted any man is, theymoreiliable 

he is to.be impofed on; and thea the warid catla 


) it out-wittirg aman, when.he is only.our-knaved., 


f L'Efrange. 
Juftice forbids defrauding, or going beyond our 
brother in any manner, when we can. over-reach 
and cut-qwit him in the fame. Keteleaveile 
After the death of Craflus, Pompey found him- 
felf cut-qwitted by Cæfar, and broke with him. 
. "Dryden. 
Nothing is*more equal in juftice, ‘and indeed 
more natural in the direét confequence of effets and 
caufes, than for men wickedly wile to out-qwit thêm- 
felves ; and for fuch as wreftle with Providence, to 
trip up their own heels. Sowth. 
Outwork. n. f. [out and work.] ‘The 
parts of a fortification next the enemy. 


‘Fake care of our ont-work, the navy royal, which ~ 


are the walls of the kingdom; ‘and every great fhip 
is an impregnable. fort ; and our many .fafe and 
commodious ports as the redoubts to {ccure them. 
D Baan. 
Death hath taken in the out-qvorks, 
And now affails the fort; I feel, 1 feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ftrings. Denbem. 
Outwo'rn. part, [from ‘out-avear ] Cons 
fumed or deltroyed by ufe. 
Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, © sal 
Inglorious, unemploy d, with age ovt-ewsrr. Milton. 
To Outwresr. w.a. [out and wref.] 
To extort by violence. . 
ae , The. growing anguith . 
Rankled fo fore and fefler'd inwardly, su. 
Till that the truth thereof J did cut-toref. S penfere 
OutTwrou GHT. fart. [outand aurcught.] 
Out-done; exceeded in.efhcacy. 
In your violent a&ts, , 
The fall of torrents and the noife of tempefts, 
The boyling, of Charybdis, the fea's wildnefs, ` 
The cating force of flames, and wings of winds, 
Be all cur-ewrowgh: by your tranicendent furies. 
a ae ee Ben Joufine 
To Outwo'rrn. v. a. [out and worth. ] 
‘To eacel in value. n 
À 2 A beggar`s book laa Te 
“Out-worths a noble’s blood. Shake/p. Henry VIIL 
To Owe. v. a. [eg, aa, I owe, or I ought, 
Ifandick. } PS OP, 
1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 
I ewe you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 
That which I cave is lofts Shak. Merckart of Venices 
Let none {cek neediefs caules to approve ~ 
The faith they owe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A fon.gwes help and honour,to: bis; father; and 
is a fubje€t lefs indebted tothe king? > Holyday. 
Al. your parts of pious duty done, ta 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden. 
y “Thou 
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‘Thow haft déferv'd» more love than I can fhow, 
* Bue leis thy fatetogive, and mine to owe. Dryd-n. 
If, upon the general balance of trade, Englith 
»emerchants*etwe! to foreigners one hundred thoufand 
pounds, if commodities do not, our money muit 
go out to pay it. Locke. 
2. To be obliged to afcribe; to be obliged 
for. : A 
“By me upheld; that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his'deliv'rance, and to none but me. ‘Milton. 
3. To have from any thing as the confe- 
quence of a caule. 
O deem thy fall not cav’d to man’s decree, 
ı Jove hated Greece, and punifh'd Greece in thee. 
. Pope. 
4. To poffefs; to be the right owner of. 
For owe, which is, in this fenfe, obfo- 
lete, we no ufe own. 
~ Thou doft here ufurp 
` The name thou ow'f not, and haft put thyfelf 
\Upon this ifland asa fpy.  Sbakefpeares Tonpef. 
Fate, fhew thy forces ourfelves we donot owe; 
What is decreed muft be; and be this fo. Séake/>. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowfy Grups of the world, 
= Shall ever med'cine thee to that {weet fleep 
Which thou cwed'fi yeflerday. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
If any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defcry, 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ‘tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer. Crafkacu. 
Owinc. part. [from owe. A prattice 
has long prevailed among writers, to 
ufe owing, the active principle of owe., 
in a paflive fenfe, for owed or due. OF 
this impropriety fome writers were 
‘aware, and having no quick. fenfe of 
the force of Englifh words, have ufed 
due, in the fenfe of confequence or im- 
_ putation, which by other writers is only 
uled of debt: We fay, the money is due 
to me ;, they fay likewife, the effect is 
due to the caufe.} _ 
1. Confequential. 
. This .was caving to an.indtficrence to the plea- 
fures of lifty,and an avertion to the. pomps,of it. 
f : Li tirbury. 
2. Due asa debt. Here due is undouvt 
edly the proper word. 
You are both too bold ; 
I'll teach you all what's-owing to your queen. Dryd. 
The debt owing from one country to the other, 
cannot be paid without real effects. fent thither to 
that value. ; ~ Locke. 
7J. Imputable to, as an agent. 
‘> If we eftimate things, what in them is cwing 
to nature, and what to laboar, we thall find in 
moft of them #%% to be on the account of labour. 
Locke. 
The caftom of particular impeachments was.not 
limited any:more than that of Qruggles between 
nobles’ and commons; the ruin of Greece was 
"oi to the former, as that of Rome was to the 
latter O A ters E © Ssvift. 
Owi. Q a. / [alef Saxon’; ? bulote. 
O’wret.§ | *Prenchi'gnd Scottith.) A 
bird® that flies about in the night and 
catches mice. © ’ r 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm's fting, — 


WLizard"s lcg; and oro/et’s wing ` . 
Fotacharm. ” i Shakefpeart’s Mach eth. 

An Retur toterh 704m 

Nc ! srather T abjure'al ‘roofs, "and chafe 

MATa beacomracewith the wolfindiorol. >" SEakefp. 

“Puce when'the doy-ftar's inpropitious ray 

pSmote ev'ry brainy and wither'd every bay ; 

Sick was the fun, the ow! to#fook ‘Wis bow'r. 

=- t P os Danviad. 
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Then Lady Cynthia, mittrefs of the fhade, 
Goes, with the fathionable ovv/s, to bed. Young. 


O’wrLer. 2. J. One who.carres contra- 


band goods: in the. legal fenfe, one 
that carries out wool illicitly. Perhaps 
from the neceffity of carrying on an 
illicit tradé by night: but rather, I be- 
lieve, a corruption of wooller, by a col- 
logaial negle&t -ofthe w, fuch as is 
often obferved in woman, and by which 
goodwife is changed to goody. Wooller, 


ooler, owler. 
` By running goods, thefe gracelefs ow/ers gain. 


Swifts 
We underftand by fome.cw/ers, old people die in 
France. Tater. 


OWN. 2. J. [agen, Saxon; erger, Dut. ] 
1. This is a word of no other ufe than as 


it is added to the poffeffive pronouns, 
my, thy, his, our, your, their. It feems 


to be a fubftantive ; as, my own, my pe- | 


culiar: but is, in reality, the participle 
palive of the verb owe, in the parti- 
ciple owen or own, my own; the thing 


owned by, or belonging to me. 
Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another’s loffes, buthis ocun. Dryden. 


2+ le is added generally by way of em- 


phafis or corroboration. 
I yet never was forfworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Sbaèefp. 
Every nation made gods of their own, and put 
them in high places. 2 Kings, xvii. 29. 
For my cwn fhare one beauty I defign, 
Engage your honours that fhe thall be mine. Dryd. 
It is conceit rather than underftanding, if it 
muft be under the reftraint of receiving and hold- 
ing opinions by the authority of any thing but 
their ovum perceived evidence. Locke. 
Will the thy linen wath, or hofen darn, 
And knit thee gloves made of her onw {pun yarn? 


Gay. 
Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, 
Convine'd that virtue-only is our cwn. Pope. 


3- Sometimes it is added: to note oppo- 


fition or contradiftinQion ; domeftick ; 
not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not 
another’s. 
Thefe toils abroad, thefe tumults with his ows, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel. 
There's nothing fillier than a crafty knave out- 
witted, and beaten at his own play. L'Eftrange. 


To Own. u. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To acknowledge ; to avow for one’s 
own. 


When You come, find me out, 
Andcaun me for your fon. Dryden's Cleomenes. 


ae, Lo poflefs; to.claim ; to hold by right. 


Tellme, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 
Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown. 
Dryden. 
Others.on earth o'er human race prefide, 
Of theicthe chief, the careof nations otun 
And guard with arms divine the Bsidi{h throne. 
Pope. 


3. To avow. 


Nor hath it..been. thus. anly amongft the. more 
civiligcd nations ; but the; barbarous Indians like- 
wife have’ cavcd that tradition. Wilkins. 

I'll venture out atone, 
Since you, fair princefs, my protection otòn. 
Dryden. 


4« To confefs; not to deny. 


Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are 
wawilling toown it may yet be ahamed to deny it. 
Till tfene 

Others will own their weaknefs of underftanding. 
Locke. 

It mu be craed, that, generally fpcaking, 


OXT 


good parents are never more fond of their dangh~ 
ters, than when they fee them too fond of them- 
felves. Lave. 
O'wnersnip.n. f. [from owner.] Pro- 
perty; rightful poffeffion. : 


In a real actior. the proximate caufe is the 
property or cwwner/hip of the thing in controverfy. 
Aylffe’s Parergon. 
Owner n. f. [from owa.] One to whom 
any thing belongs; malter; rightful 
pofleffor.. 4 
5 A bark 
Stays but till her owner comesaboard. Shake/pearte 
It is not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing, my walls in fpite of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me. Shake/pearee 
Here thew favour, becaufe it happeneth that the 
cwxer hath incurred» the forfeiture of eight years 
. profit of his lands, before he cometh to:the know- 
ledge of the procefs againft him. Bacone 
They. intend advantage of my labours, 
With no fmall profi: daily to my cevners. Miltone 
Thefe wait the owner silat defpair, 
And what’s permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 
A freehold, though but in ice and fnow, will 
make the cwner pleafed in the pofleffion, and ftout 
in the defence of it. Addif ne 
That fmall mufcledraws the nofe upwards, when 
it expreifes the contempt which the owner of it has 
upon feeing any thing he'does not like.  Addijone 
Victory hath not made us infolent, nor have we 
taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the ho- 
nour of reftoring every one’s right to their juft 


ovUners. A:terburye 
What is this wit, which muft our cares employ ? 
The cewner’s wife that other men enjoy. Pope. 
Owre. n. fa [urus jubatus, Latin.} A 
bealt, Ainfw. 
Ox. 2. f. plur. Oxe Ns [ioxa, Saxon ; oxe, 
Danih. ] 


1. The general name for black’ cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on'his foot. Camden. 
Sheep run not half fo tim'rcus from the wolf, 

Or horfe or oxen from the leopard, 

As you fly from your oft-fubducd flavess: Shkefp. 
I fawi the river Clitumnus, celebrated yby the 

poets for making cattle white that. drink of) it. 

The inhabitants of that country have fill the fame 

opinion, and have a great manysoxen of aywhitith 

colour to. confirm them in it. Adai{une 

2.. A caltrated bull. 

The horns of oxen and cowsvare larger than the 
bulls; which is caufed by abundance of moi{turc. 
Bacon. 
Although there ‘be’ naturally more males than 
females, yet artificially, ‘that is, by making geld- 
ings, oxen, and Weathers, there are fewer. Gruunte 
The field is (pacious P defign to fow, 
With oxen tar unfit to draw'the plough. ` Dryden. 
The frowning bull 
And ox half-rais'd. Thomfon's: Summer. 
OxBaine- n. / [buphonos.}) A plant. 
Ainfworth. 
O’xerena.f. [buphthalmus.) A plant. 
Miller. 
O’xriy. a”! f. [from ox and fly; talbanus, 
Latin.] A fly of a particular kind. 
OxGanG of land. n.f.-Twenty acres. 
| Ainfworth. 

OxHE AL. a. fiw [from.ox and beal; hel- 

lebort nigri radix.) A plant. Ain/worth. 

Oxur P. 2. f. [from ox and lip; veris pri- 

mula, Latin:| The fame with cow/lip, 
a vernal flower. 

A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where cxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shake/p. 

OxstTa Li. n. f. {ox and fall.) A ttand 

for oxen. 

O’xtoncue, n. f. [bugloffa.] A plant. 

"y Ainfworth. 
OXY CRAT Ee 


OYE 


O'XYCRATE. a. f. [ofr xean, oxyerat, Fr. 
ofd; and widara  Acumxture) of water 
and vinegar, 

Apply a mixcore'of the fame ETS with a 
comprefs preia out of oxyerate, and Wfaltable bind- 
age. 19 Wiieman. 

O'*xy MEDR. f: [ivun ZIN and pars. | 

i A mixture of vinegar and a pP i 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed byHippocrates,, 
were ptifans and deco@ions of Tame vegetables, with! 
exymel or the mixture of honey and, vinegars Je 

Arbuthnot. | : 


OYS 


cature where caufes are heard and de- 
termined. 


Ore’s. (oyes, bear ye, French. ] Is the’ 

introduction to any proclamation or ad- 

vertifement given by the publick criers 

both in England and Scotland... It is, 

ithrice- repeated. 

«Fairies, ‘black, grey, green, and white, 

ws Attend your office and your quality. 

Griershabgoblin make tbe fairy.O yes. Sbakdpeare. 
O, yea! if, any happy eye 


This roving wanton fhall defcry ; 
OXYMORON. n. f. t, o A Fheto- Hl Ts the finder farely know 


rical figure, in which aa epithet Gf all* “Mines the wag. Crafoaw. 
quite contrary fignification is added to Oy‘vetuore. n. f See Evuer. [it 
any word. sn | may be written oylet, from oetlkr, Fr. 
Oxy RRHODINE. n. f. [hi] Jae ~ but eylee feems better. ] 
~gid0.] A mixture of” two parts of oil of f ‘Diftinguith'd Aathes deck the great, ` 
>i rofes with one of vinegar of rofes. + As each excels in‘birth or ftate; | 
The ‘fpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily His vyletboles are more and ampler, 
compofe oxyrrbodt me S Fleyer on the Humours. The king's own body was a famplar. Pricr. 


O’ver. n. / [oys old French, tohear.] | O’'ysrer. 2. J: [ocfer, Dutch; buNre, 
A court of oper rie terminer, is a judi- French.} <A bivalve AM Coa fith. 


O’ysTERWENCH. VAJ. ere aa 
O’ysTERWOMAN. 


OLE 
T wil! not lend thee a penny.— 
—Why then the world’s mine cyferg nah 
with {word will open. „Sbakelpeare: p Alit ypu iet 
Rich honetty dwells like your miler, . firy in a 
poorhoufe; as your pearl in your foul oyficr., Stek. 
‘Andther mafs held a kind of fei jari other 
bivalves. esd? Tbe 
‘There may be many ranks of beings? in the in- 
vifible world as feperior to us, as we are: fuperior 
to all the! ranks of being- in GES Viibie® wodd ; 
though we ‘defcerid ‘befuw ‘the orje” to 4” g ait 
animated atoms difcovered by Bucryscopes. | Watti 
l yi Whete spf: fabs in rows, “ 
Are rang'd befide the poft s, there ftay tly hatte ae 


wi ch 
or woman. JA Wo- 


man whole bufinefs is to, fell oy fterse 

Proverbially, a low woman. an 
Off goes his bonnet to an oy fkrau: mb. Shak Spe 
The cyfernucien tock’ d their hth up; 


And trudg'd away to cry, No bifhop. Hulfibras. 


OZÆ NA. n. AA [Lawas from oH s ozene, 


French. ] An ulcer in.the tnfide of the 
noltrils chat gives an ill-itench. Quincy. 
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PAC PAC 
Isa labial confonant, formed by a|3. Degree of celerity. 
P flight ‘comprefiion, of. the anterior || 
part of the lips ‘as, pull, pelt. 
Jt is confounded by the Germans. and 
Welfh with 2: it has an uniform found: 
it is fometimes-mute beforert; as, \acs |. 
tompt, receipt; but the muteipiis inimo- Bring me'wórd 
dern orthography. commonly omitted. How the worl goes, that to'the pace of it’ + 
Pa’ BULAR. adj. [pabulum Lat. Jý Afford- i pa yaa my journey. Sbhakelpeare’ s Coriclarus. 
ing’ alimentior, provender.: **7 “A MaN or beri winged pieda 
4 P The fauleon gentle could’ tor pace'éxceed Chapman. 
PasuLa TION) #. JI “f pabuliimn} ‘Lath. J 


Rieteachers Were? fain’ to, reftrain his forward- 
The a@ of feeding or eprocuring pro- mefs; that his brothers, under the fame training, 
vender. |i 
: 
l 


To: keep or Apid 

pas ts not to be left behind. 

| 2 To- -morro w5 and to- -Morrow, and. to, MOKLOW, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way'to dutky death.) Shakepeare s Macbeth. 


tmikhrhola pace witbihim. DHOron © Baring Bam} 
Pa’BuULOUS. adj. (pabulum; Latin J Afi. The beggar fings ev`n when he fees the: place! 
mental; affording aliment. 


Befet with.thicves, and'never mends his paces Dryd. 
We doubt the air is the pabulous fupplyof fie, 


He mended pace upon the touche... > Hudibras. 
M 
much lefs that flame is, properly, air kindled. \. arpia could nf wing bendt Baste skp fare 
Brown's Vulgar Erreugs. 


| With all thy woes,.and count out tear 'for,tear. 
l Addifin. 
PA BULUM. n. J. [Latin.] Food ; oy Hudibras applied his.fpur to one fide of hishorfe, 
port. A) technical word. 
PACE. n. /. [pass Franch. ] 


4) as not doubting but. the other would; keep «pace 
1. Step; fingle movement in walking. 
Behind’ her death, 


4. Step; gradation of bufinefs. "A-gal- 
licifm. 
Clofe following pace for pace; not inounted a 


The firlt pace neceffary for his majefty to make, 


ger pale horfe. f tf <i s Paradife Loft. | Te to fall into-contidence with Spain. Te rmple. 
Qe ait; manner of walk. ` 
He himfelf went but a kind of languifhing pate, 5° A meafure of five fect. The- quantity 


fuppofed to be meafured by the foot 
from the place where it is taken up to 
that where it is fet down. 

Meafuring land by walking .over it, ‘they: ftyled 
a double iep; i. c, the (pace from the elevation of 


with his eyes fometimes caft up to heaven, as 
though his fancies ftrove to mount higher. y Sidxcy. 
He faw Menalcas\come with heavy paces 
"Wet were his eyes, am checrlefs was his face. 
g Addifon. 


PONN. S 


PAC | 


one foot, to the fame foot fet down again, ieikds? 


by a ftep of thevother foot ; a pace equal-to five foo 

athoufand of which paces made a miles Holders: 
The) vialence of, tempefts never: moves the, fea 

above fix paces deep." Wilkins's Matkemat. Magits. 


6. A particular movement which. horles 


are taught, though fome have’ it natu- 
rally, made by Jifting the Jegs-on the 
fame fide together. wary? 
They. rode, but authors having not wl 
Determin’d whether pace or trot; «4 
‘Dhat’s to fay, whether tollutation,’ 


As they: douerm ‘it, or fuccuffation. | Hiliran: 


To Pac bei vs 2s" ffrom the noun, “ee 
1? To moven flowly. © ts by 


He (oft arrived on the grafie plain, Qo ; 
And fairly pace? forth with eafy pain. Spenfere 
As we pac'd along 4 pte 
Upon the giddy.footing of the hatches, .) 
Methought, that'Glo'fter {tumbled. "Sbakifpeares 
beheld Won 
Crifpinus, both if bitth'and ‘manner vile, « “i. 
Pacing injpomp withicloak of. an ayel A ai 
Chang’d oft a day. Dryden's fuvendle 
The moon rvfe.in thercleareft fky Leverdawy by 


| whofe folema light L paced on lowly without, in- 


| terruption. Ti pisada Payee 

The nymph obedient to divine command,, i 

To feck Ulyffes, pucsd,along the. fandaj i} Popes 

‘To,move. tiguond wor P AO 
Remember jwell,, withfpeed fo. paces 2) 10 


En focak of Perdita’ Sbhehefprare’aWinte's THe - 
. [Ufed of horfes.] Toimoverby: smiling. s 
Fiian legs on the fame fide together. 


mm NS (> 
PAC 
—. Vrs? £ S te 


Fa Pac R: "u. ig Fh. vy s4 Ao ? ‘ 
ry Toumeafure’by fleps. 7 


“Where isthe Korfa, that doth untread again 


tyy Dd 


t, Where. tfe, that dot! | again 
\ His tedious ‘rr afiires with th: unbated fice,, © * 
That he did pacethem frk? L- Shakelpesre. 


4: ucan, Pace youiity idom ' 

7 Ant t good path that I Would wih-it-g9, 

{And you: fhall bave your bofom on; this wreteh. 
yet apathy | Skuke/pcare. 

Pa‘cen. aq). {from paces]. Having a par- 

~ Oa et T An ero se 

(4° Revenge isfure, thoogh fometimes Aawly gard; 

' Awake, awake, or fleepingeep thylats Dijan, 

Pa'cE Ri a. f. [trom pace. | He that paces. 

PACIFICA TION tS. “Leatificati ny Fr. 


: trom p ie. ae Y vpceinw ginal stgewik+') 

1. The a eh sing peace... © 

„a He fence forthwith-to the. Freach king-hisichap- 
lain, chufing bim_becaufe he was, a churchman, as 

» beft forting with an embally of pacification, Bacon. 

David, by an happy and feafonable padféarim, 

„awas took oft: from, acting thaObivody tragedy: 

al ow : he South. 

2. Theact.of appeafing or pacifying. 

M Apworld)wasto be favedeby!a pacification of 
wrath, -through che dignity-of that facrifice which 
thould be offeced. » Hecker. 

PACiEICATOR mf { pacificatenr, “Fr. 
from pacify.) Yeace- maker. 

He fet and kept on foot,a: continual: treaty.of 
peace ; befides, heyhed-in«conlideration the bearing 
the bleffed pesfun cf apacificator. sts Baton. 

Paci PicatTory. adj. (from pacificator.} 
Tending to make peace. 

Paci Fick. adj. (pacifique, French; paci- 
fieusy Latin.) Peacemaking ; ‘mild; 
gentle; appeafng.  - at 

God now.in his gracious pacifick manner comes 
to treat with them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

’ Returning, io his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifi:& hgn! ^ Milton. 

PACIFIER. 2. fo [from pacify. ] One 


who pacifies. : 
To PA CIPY. ve a. [pacifer, French ; 
~pacifico, Lat.) ‘To appeate; to till re- 
fentment; to quiet an angry perfon; 
tocompole any'defire. “© 
~~ While the dog hunted» in the river, he had 
withdrawn) to pacify with ‘Ocep his’ oyer-watched 
eyes. i ae Sidney. 
Menelaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he would 
pacify the king. D2 Mac. ives. 
‘The Mo Highis not pacified for fin by the 
multitude of facrifices. Eeclas. xxxiv. 19. 
In his) journey she beard’ news of the vidtdry, | 
“yet he went on as far as York, to pacify and fettle 
~ thofe countries. ` Bacon. 
O villain! to have wit at will, upon.all otber pc- 
“eafions, and not one diverting, fyllable now ata 
pinch to pacify, our miftrefs. , 
Nor, William's. pow'x, nor Mary's charms, 
Could or repel,, or pacify his arms. Prior. 
PACK. az./. [packs,Dutch. }. 
1. A large. bundle of, any. thing tied up 
for ‘carriage, se ow 
© Themiftocles faid to the king’of Perfia, that 
fpeech’ was like’ cloth of Arras, opened and put 
abroad, whereby the imagery appears fn figores; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. Bacon. 
Had fly Ulyffes at the fack” ` Teni 
Ot Troy brought thee his pedlar's pack. Chiaveland. 
Our knight did bear nolefs a pack ©" 
Hudibra. 


a PETA to, £0; ‘leon motion. 


Of his own buttocks on‘his back. | | 
2AA burden; aload.) sO to B91] | 
5 is -Pradier chofe) 96! a0 79> 

To crofs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, beap on your head 

vA pack of forrows.  Skakefpe Merchant of Venice. 
ut when they took notice how ftupid a beatt it 
Vor. Íl 


LEfirange | 


PAC 


‘was} they loadedit with packrandeburdent, and 
jle boysrupon thetbackiof it. 6 L Effrarge. 
3. A due number ofcards i oy OL +8 
Women tovcardstmay’ be compar'd, werplay | 
(tal round’or two,’ when us’d'we throw aways ' 
Pake a freih pack. - tN Grardile. 
Ceisewonderful tom fee ‘perfons "of fenfe paffing 
Jaway à dozen hours togerheritnthaMling:ahd di vid - 
ing a fack of cards. seu 0 Addim 
4. A number of hoonds hanting together. 
Two ghofts join their packs to hunt-her o’er the 
PM plains Tapai Le tal ge ' Dryden. 
The fury fires the pack; they (nuff, they vent, 
i Andifeed their bungry noitrils with the fcent. 
i ‘oad E apwo can Dygen 
-The favage oul of-game is up at nce, y, 
"STE pak full opening varivus. Tbomfon's Summer. 
. A number of people confederated’in 
i are Lead a Apse NOME’ 3 í 
-atiy bad defipa or pra&ice. tebe 
You pand arly rafcals there's a knot, a gang, a 
PUA; aA onfpiracy, again me.’ ™ = Stukefpeare. 
vp Neversfychymnpack of knayes) and «vuiains, \as 
they;who-now governediin the parliament. “s y 
she) emai» a a Clarendon. 
8 Ricker ha is moré a man of honour, tban to 
be an actomplice with a park of rafcals' that’ walk 
the flreers’on nights. wm" Swift. 
6., Any great number, as to quantity.4nd 
preffure; as, a pack or world of troubles. 
S rated AAA 400) ro 4 NWO D. 
To Packs via. [packen, Dutch.) 
1.. To bind up for carriage. , 
(A poor merchant driven on unknown land, ` 
That had'by -chantè pact'd up hie choice @enfare 
gone dear cafket, andifay'd only that. © Orway. 
Refolv'd for fea, the flaves thy baggage fics 
Each faddled with hia bur enon his back. Dryden. 
“What we looked Upon as brains, were an heap 
of ftrange materials, packed op with wonderful art 
in the full. + CON 
2. ‘To fend in a hurry. 
He cannot live, I*hope, and muft notdie, 
. Till George be pack'd with poit horfe up to heav'n. 
| STOA SI aot Shake/peare. 
3. To fort the cards. fo as that thesgame 
fhall be iniquitoufly fecured. Itis ap- 


plied'to any iniguitous procurement of 


collufion. 
Enos has | 
Packt cards with Cæfar, and faife play'd. Shaké/p. 


There be that can -gack cards and yet cannot | 


play well; fo there-are fome that. are good inocan- 
valies and factions, that are otherwife weak men. 
-A S Bacon's Effays. 
The judge thal! job, the bithop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for hali a crown. 


. Pope. 
4. Tounite picked perfons in fome bad 
_ defign. 
When they have ga-k'd a parliament, 
‘We'll once more try th’ exoedient : 
Who can already mufter friends, - 
To ferve for members to our ends.  Hvdibras. 
Brotes, called men, ini tull ery pack'd by the 
court/or country, run down jn the buule of com- 
mons, à deferted horned beaftyot the court. 
Wy: berkey. 
So many greater feolgithan they, 
Will pack a crovded audience the third dav. 
Scutbern. 
‘The expected council was dwindling into acon- 
venticle; a tacked alfea;bly of Italian bithops, not 
a frte convention of fathers from” all quarters. 
a" ` Aiterbury. 
Jo:Pwen..vi m.t 
1. To tie up goodo" 
“The marigolds ‘whole. eourtier’s face 
Ecchoesithe funju and dothiunlace 
Her at his rife, at his full flop 
Packs and thuts»upsher gaudy fhop.. Clenveland. 


z. To go off in a hurry; to remove in 
hafte. 


n Addifon. | 


PAC 


SJA @Newfarmerehinkerh each-hour ¥'day, 


Until the old farmer ba packing aways! © Tuffer. 
TE Ni : Rogues, hence, avaunt” 
oe Seek thelterytpackw sii ow Shakefpeare. 


esa The windsno fooner came ‘goody but away pack 
the gallies with allithe haftethey"coulds- © Carew. 
AUSA thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
then robbed the temple: as. he\was packing »away 
ii with-bis (acrilegious burden,.a voice purfued him- 
r UAA Y Li Efirange. 
Tf they had been an hundred more, tbey'hadtbeen 
all tent packing with the ‘fame an{wer, Stilling fiset 
~S- Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches rife, 
Thisis‘no place för yon = Dryden. 
f Boor Stella mutt puck Off to town, 
Frémn. purling’ frems aud fourttaing bubbling, 
To Liffey’s ttinkthg tide at Dublin. -"” Sifr. 
3-<To concert, bad. meafures ; to confede- 
Fate in ill’; to. pragtife unlawful confe- 
deracy or collufion. 0 gia a 
s s Lhat.this fo profisable a merchandize,,rifeth aot 
to a proportionaole ephauncement. with: other. lefs 
beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 
eaftern buyers fackings partly. to the owners not 
venting the (ames or) oh fy Carew. 
x Go pack With hín. Sakcpeare’s T. Andronictse 
Pac RC LoaT Hegna fo {pack and.cloath.4 
A cloth in which goods. are.tied up. 
Pa ckER. sp fs [from packi] .Qne who 
binds up bales for.carriage.. . < 
PACKET. 2. f. [pacguet, French.) 
Lo A {mall pack ;. a mail of letters. 
In theydark 
Grop’did to find odt them,» s ° 
Finger’d their packet, andyin Sine withdrew. Shak. 
‘Where paffed continually packers sand: di{patches 
between the two kingss L Bacon's Henry VII. 
His packers returned with large acceflions of ob- 


JeCtions and advertifemcats. Fal. 
Upon your late command 

To guard the paflages, and fearch all packets, 

This to the prince was jate:cepred. Denham. 


2.: A {mall.bundle,.as of aymountebank’s 
medicines, a aliy ser paiz Le 
3. The poft thip; »the fhip that brings 
letters periodically.“ ` ; 
People will wonder! how the news could come, 
efpecially if the wind be fair when, the packer goes 
ovare '  Swifee 
ToP acre T v aoffrom the noun.) To 
bind up in parcels. 
‘My refolution is coMfend! you ‘all ‘your letters, 
well iealed and packared.. Swift . 
PACRHORSE. Aaf. oid packiand!\bor/e. ] 
| Avhorfesof burden ; a horfe employed 
pin; carrying goods.) ai 23 l 
Ere yow were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 
I was a packéovfe in his great affairs. Shakelpesse. 
It isnot to be expected that a man, who drudges 
on in a laborious trade, fhould be more knowing in 
the variety of things doncin the world; thana pack- 
her fe who is driven conftantly forwards and back- 
wards to market, should be filled in the geography 
of the cutinty. ackes 
Pa'CKSADDLEW ta Sf packand Jaddle. } 
A faddle an which burdens are laid. “ 
Your beards deferve not fo honourable. a grave 
asita ftof a butcher's cuthion, wyte be entombed, 
in an als's pack faddle. q a` Shakefpeare. 
That,brave'prancing courfer hath been fo broken 
and'brought low by her, that he will patiently take 
the hi and bcarja packjaddle or panaivrs. _ Howel 
The bunch en agancl s back inay be inftead of 
a pach feddletoseccve the burden. Mare. 
Pa OKEHREAD. We So [pack and rbread. ] 
Strong thread .nfed imtyving up parcels. 
About his thelves 
Remnants of patkebread, and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter'd. Sdake/p.Romeo ond Juliet. 
Girding of the body of thetrcee abaut with pack- 
thread, rellraineth the fap. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Li. I can 


PAD 


T can.compare fuch produGions to ‘nothing but 
rich pieces of patchwork, fewed together» with 
packrbread. » Feltcn. 

His borfe is vicious, for whichreafon.1 tie-him 
clofe to his manger with a packtbread.. a Addifon. 

The cable; was-about.as thick as packibread.; 

yy) a Swift. 
Pa’crwax. nf. | 

Several'parts pecuiiar-to brutes, are’ wanting’ in 
man’; as the ftrong aponeurofes of the neck, called 
packwax. ; i Ray. 

Pact. n. fo (pad, French pactum, Lat. } 
A contraé& ; a bargain; a°covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her paf and agreement 
concerning the marriage of her daughter, delivered 
her daughter out of fan€tuary unto king Richard. 

f Bacen. 
PAa'CTION., n. f. [padtion, French} pactio, 
““Latin.] A bargain; a covenant. ` 

The French king fent for Matthew earl of Le- 
venox, to remove the earl of Arraine from the re- 
gency of Scotland, and reverfe fuch paétisns as he 
had made. “ess “Hayward. 

There never could be any room for'contraéts or 
pa&ions, between the fupreme being and his intel- 
ligent creatures. . Cheyne. 

Pactr’riovus. adj. [ta@io, Latin.} Sert- 
tled by covenant. 9 

PAD: 2. /. [from paad, Saxon ;’ whence 
likewife path, or paa®. } 

1. The road ; a foot-path. 

We-have feen this ‘to be'the difcipline’ of the 
ftate, as well as of the pad. L’Efrrange. 

The fquire of the padand the knight of ‘the'poft, 

- Find their pains ‘no more baulk’d, and their hopes 

‘no more croft. °°)" Prior. 
á. Aneafy paced horfe. a 

Let him walk afoot with his’ ped in his hand’; 
but let not them be accounted no poets who mount 
and fhew their horfemaathip. Dryd:n. 

A grey pad iskepcin'the ftable with great care, 
out of regard to his paft fervices. Add fon. 

I would have fet yow ôn ad/eafier pad, "and reliev- 
ed the wandering knight with a night's lodging: 

Wa EADAR na H Ropes Letters. 
3. A robber that-infefts.the roads.on,foot. 


4. Aow fofe faddle ; a. cuthion or bolfter: | 


properly a fadule or bolfter ftuffed’ with 
fitraw. be aiades Spanith, of paja, raw.) 

‘Tremellius was calledfcropha or'fow, be: aufe he 
hid his neighbour's fow. wndera ped, and con- 
manded his wife'to lie" thereon; “he {Ware ‘that he 


had'no fow but the great fow:that ‘lay there; paint- ! 


ing to. the pad and the fow his wife. 
We thall not need to fay what lack" 
Of leather was upon ‘his ‘back Fo my nv 
For that was hidden ander pads -t25 Hudibras. 
J Pav. v. n. [from'thémoun. }; aisg 
1. To travel gently. } 
2.. To rob on foot. ` | 
3. To beat'a way fmooth,and evel.) *» 
Pa'n ar. aifi G routs; coarfe Hour. 
Yn the'boltingrand'hiftingsofanear fourteen years 
of fuch powerand: favour, all tbat Game. out could, 


» Camden. 


not be expected to, be. pure end üne meal, but mult! f 


have amongft_ it. padar and, bran in this loWer-age 
_ of human fragility. i Y 
Pa pve. nf. \ [from pad.] "A robber. ; 


a foot highwayman... 
Spurr’d as jockies ule, to break, 
Or paddlers to fecute a, neck. Hiudibras. 
Wrorfelthan all the:clatt'ring tiles; and worfe 
Than thoufand padders, is the poet's curfe; 
Rogucs that.in, dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 
Buc without-mercy.read, to make you hears Dryd. 
Jé he advanced bh: mfelf by a voluntary ‘engaging 
in-unju& quarrels, he has no better pretence ta 
konour than what a refolute and fucccfsful podder 
' may challenge. Cellier. 
Jo PADDLE. vi n., [patouiller, French. | 


r To row; to beat water as with oars. 


z. To play in the water. 


3. To finger. 


Pa opie. a. fJ. [ pattal, Welhh.) 
1. An oar, particularly that which is ufed 


2. Any thing broad like the end of an 


Pa‘ppitstare. on. fe [from paddle and 


Pa‘bpock. z. /. [pada, Saxon; padde, 


Pa’ppock.. a. f. [corrupted from par- 


PADELYon. n.f. [pas de lion, French ; pes 


PADLOCK. #. /.. [fadde, Dutch} » A 


To Pa DEOCK. v. a. {from the 


i 


Watton. f 
PA Gan. ad. 


PAG 


As the men were paddling\for their lives. L'E fr. 
Paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire.. Gay. 


The braln has a+ very*unpromifing afpe& for 
thinking : it looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy 
to paddle in. Collier. 

>) Aewolf lapping at the head of a: fountain, fpyed 
a lamb paddling a.good way off. L’ Eftrange. 


" Paddling palms,‘ and pinching fingers, 
And making praétis’d fmiles, 
As in a looking glafs. Sbake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 


by ‘a‘fingle rower in a boat. 


ioar. | 


Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii 3. | 
PA DDLER«) 2. fe 


[from paddle.| One 
who. paddles. À Ainfworth. 
faf) Aftaff headed with broad iron. 


Dutch.] A great frog or toad. 
Where I was wont to feck the honey, bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame 5 * 
The grifly toad -ftool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording onthe fame. Spenfer. 
The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the 
land, is bony and big, efpecially:the! hed Walton. 
The water fnake whom fith' and paddocks fed, . 
With ftaring {cales lies poifon'd. Dryden. 


»rack.| -A {mall inclofure for deer, or 
other animals. | 


leonis, Lat.] An herb. Ainfrsorth: 


lock hung on a ftaple to: hold on a link. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd;) "4 
And clap your padlock on her minds Prior. 
noun.] To 
fakten with a padlock. t Te 
Â Some illirecate.people have padicck’d albythofe 
 penspthat»were to celebrate their heroes, by filencing 
Grub-{ticet. Fe Bull. 
Pap-naG., 2, Luffrom pad and nag.) An 
ambling magpasa i 
An eafy pad-nag to ride,out amile. 
Pa powripB. in. fi (pesleoninus, Latin. ] 
An herb. my "a Ainfuoorth. 
Pecan om f [from the, fongs fung at 
feftivalste Apollo, beginning Je Paar. | 
A fong of triumph. , ; 
11O, may T live to hail the glorions day, ™ * 
And fing loud paans thro’ the crowded way! 


Rofcommon. | 


See from each clime the learn‘d their incenfe bring: 
Hear, in all tongues con(cnting paansiing. Pope. 


PAGAN. aS [pagani Saxons, pa: |” 


ganus, Latin; from pagus, a village; the} 


villages continuing heathen after the ci- 
vies were chriftian.}] -A Heathen ;. one 
mot a Chrittians one gi wh sale ne 
Heathenifty © >s | 


Their cloachs’are after fucha pagan ‘cut too, 


ji That fure they haveworn out Chrittendom. Shak. 


The fecret ceremonies 1 conceal, , 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reyeal; 
But fuch they were as pagan ufe requir’d. Dryden. 
PAGANISM. mf. [fagani/me, French ; 
from pagan. P~» Heathenifmy 4 


The name! of \popery is»more! odious than very |. 


paganifm amongftdiversof thermore: fimplestort. 


Hooker. l 


Ourlabarumpin’a Rate of paganini, you have on 
a-coin of Tiberius. Jt ftands between two other 
enfigns. sdiddijor. 


Dr. F ope. 


PAG 


PAGE. n.f. [page, French.) 0s wu 
1. One fide of the leaf ofia baokess s7 
~ Ifa man; could have opened one of the pages of 
therdivine couniel, and feen the event of Jofeph's) 
being fold, he might have dried up the young man's 
(Case E 68 acduel bemh Lee ome 
Thy namz.to Phebus and the mufes known, 
Shall in. the front of ex ry page be fhown. Dryden. 
„sA printer divides ajbook into theets, the theets 
into pags, the pages into lines, and the lines into 
letter ss; oa AL Wass. 
2. [ Page, French.], A young boy attend- 
ing, rather in. formality, than fesvitude, 
ona great /perfon.. dope sulmes pare) 
i Vherfair goddefe Fortune, =). ` 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy oppofers fword§ bhe w a 
Protperity bsthy page! .Shake/peare’s Ceriolanus. 
, Pages following him, H'a 
Evenatthe heels, in golden multitudes. Shakefpeares 
He had two pages of honour, on cither hand one. 
s ; wide ' Baen. 
Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
Fit to be:made Methufalem his gage? ©” Downe. 
This day thou fhalt my rural pages fee, > | 
For, l havedrefs’d'them both’ to wait on thee Dryd. 
ito wRhilippof Macedon hadra page attending in his 
chambers «to tell. him every morning, Remember, 
© king, that thou art mortal. . Wake. 
To, Pace. u. a. [fromthe noun.) f 
1, To mark the pages of a book. 
z. To attend as a page. 
“Will thefe mofs'd trees. 
That have outsiv’d theeagle, page thy heels, _ 
And kip »when thou pointift out? Shake[peares 
PA’GEANT.. »..f. [Of this word the 
etymologilts. give no. fatisfactory ac: 
‘count. It may perhaps be payer geant, 
asagangiant, areprefentation af triumph 
ufed at oreturaofrom holy wars ; as.we 
have yet the Saracen’s head. } 
1. A itatue ina fhow. | 
2. Any how; a [peattcle of entertainments 
Whena our pageants of delight were plaid, ~ 
Qur youth got me to play the woman's part, «. 
And | was trimmidyan, madam, Julia's gown. 
[s inlets nier on Sbakefpeare. 
I'll play, my, part.in fortuue’sspagcant.. Sbake'pe 
This wide.and univesfal theatre, tO bibs 
Prefents more wotul gugrants than the fcene 
Wherein we.play. » o-odbatelpeare’s As you like it. 
.Strange and unnatural, let's ftay and ie 
This pagesnt.ot ayprod gye Soe COUT ye 
The poets contrived the . folowing, paze:ng or 
J machine forthe, pope's ente:tainmen:;. a hoge 
. floating mountain that was, {plitin the top in imi- 
| tation of Parmafluses ce tunes el _ Alddifon- 
è 7 á ` ; HRG ee es ee 
ze Lt,is uftd. in a proverbial and gen:ral 


fenfefor any thing. thew yswithout dtabi- 


5 


lity or durations ashy to polishes 
6) <-Thus!untamented ipafs:the proud away, ; | ; 
The gaze uf fools, andpageant of a days». Pepe. 
he breath of others raites our renown, ) s 
Our own as foon blows the) partaat, downs. ounge 
Pa GEANT. aaprShowy); pompous; olten= 
l tations ; füp-fficial. orrát By 
Were fhe ambitiags, he'd ardiimto swn" 
' The fagei pomp of fuch fesieri Pryd. 
To PA GEANT, va. [from the* noun. ] 
To exhibit in Mow ; to reprefent.. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, “° > 49 
Which, flanderer, he imitation calls,” bee 
He pageants use. Shah picts pIo one oft. 
Pa GUANTR Yda fom Kioma pageant. ] 
Pomp fhowy nsir bet your pi ve al 
Inconveniencies are confequent to dogmatizing, 
fuppofing'men’in the tighes ‘burdfcthey-belin the 
wrong, what á fiditulous pagvantryasritittodecituch 
a philofophicul gravity fet man out arfolecilme, 
; OA Gower rmen of the Tonge. 
2 dhs g? such 
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Such tagean: ry “be to the saddle thown; 
There boa! ‘thy horfè s trappinge and thy Own. 
Ve Voges w < Dryden. 
Patek AL. aaj. [P2gina, Lat. ] Confit- 
it ing “of pages. ` 
An exprefiion proper | 
„Ou Jines, but not fo a 
40 ing, books, in ule among the Jews. 
Pacon. 2. f [a.corruption.of pextghad, 
which in che Perfiin fignifes a houle of 
idols, Fryers Travels j 
1? An Indian idol. 
“They worthip idols called: paged after; fuch a 


terrible sepi sàtagiog as we make uf, devils. 
Squire feer. 


to the paginal books of 
ble ‘unto volumes jor 
Brown. 


rine i he 
2. The temple of the idole» « 
eer See thronging niillions to the pagod run,’ 
And offer country, parent, wile, or fon. Pope. 
PA Ip. adj. the *pretericé and | teit gaa 
_ patlive of pays. 
si Thispunitaecatypurfues the unhappy maid, 
And thus»the. ais ple hats issdeasly paid. , Dryden. 
Par Ges. j- [paralyfs, “Latins ] 
(Blowers). alfovcalled cowllips. Diet. 
Paa r wi. [pailay Spamth/] A wooden 
veffe “in which milk or water is*com- 
monly carried. 
In the country when wool is new fhorn, they 
{ct puils of water “in the fame room, to increale the 
weight. Bacon. 
New milk that all the ‘winter never fails, 
And ali the fummer overfluws the par/s.. . Dryden. 


PartruL. n. f. [pail and full.) The 
-quantity that a pail will hoid. 
Yon fame Cloud cannot’ chufe but’fall by pail- 
fesad : bo) 05 Shakefpeare. 
PATEMA ILOW if [The fame with. pall- 
mall, a beater or mailto itrike the ball. ] 
' Violent; boifterous: 
A ftroke with a pailmail" beetle upon a ‘bowl, 
makes itfly from it. Dighy on theScul. 
Parne naf- [peine, French; pm, Saxon ; 
pena, Latin.] 
1. Punithment denounced.’ 
` There the princefles determining to bathe them- 
‘ives, thought it was fo priviledged” a’ place, upon 
pain of death, ‘as nobody durft tae bach to come 
thither. TASTE Sidney. 
On pain of death no perfon béing lo boldy w 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift. Shake[p. 
Interpofe, on pain of my difpleafurey*" PO. i 
Betwixt their {words. Dryden's: Don Sebeftian. 


None fhall prefume to fly.undcr pus of death), 4 


with wings of any other man’s making. Addi on. 


2. Penalty; puoifhment, i gy 

- , Becaufe Eufebius hath yet faid nothing; we will, 
by way of malét or pain, lay R upon him: ‘Bacon. | 

3. Senfation of uneafinefs. 

As the pains of the touch are greater than the, 
‘offences ‘of the other fenfes ; fo likewife ari the’ 
pleafures. wa Bacon. 

Pain is perfet mifery, the: worft ri 
Of evils; fand’excefive, overturns “` A 
All patience. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

He would believe, but yet is fillin pain ; 
Preffesthe pulfe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryd. 
“What pain do you think a man mutt feel, when 
his ‘confcience lays this folly, to his charge? Law. 

4- [In the plural:] Labour ; work 3 toil. 

Many have taken the pains to ud out of PP atone 
to refide as friars in America. ` Abbot. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh hatte, 
‘and is fo much the more behind. Ecc/us. xi. 11. 

The pains they had taken was very great. 

Clarendcn. 

If philofophy be uncertain, the former will con- 

clade it vain; and the latter may be in danger of 
‘pronouncing the fame'on their pains, who {eek it, 

3f after all their labour they muf reap the wind, 

‘mere opinion and conjectures Glanville. 
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„She needs 10 wearyfteps afcend, 
All ieems betore her teet to" bend; 
And here, as fhe was born ‘thelies; i 
High without taking pains to rife. Walter. 
The deaf perfon muft,be difcreetly treated, and 

_ by pleafant ‘ufage wrought upon to take fome pains 
atic, watching: yoursfeafons sand, takingigreat care, 
that he may no: hate histatkybut.do, it, chearfully. 

Hyder, 

If health besfuch a bleifing, it may be woxth the 

pains to difcover tke regions where’ it grows, and 

the tpringeythat feed it. Temple. 
. They called bim a thoufand fools for his cins. 

` ' L`Efrange: 

Some’ natutes”the more! “pains al man. takes. to 

reciaim bhem the worfe they ares 1 L Efrrange. 
Their wonted: fpeed, and the took ains to lofe. 

` Dryden. 

The fens with pains we gain, but lofe with eafe, 

Sure fom: to vex; bur hever alto picafes Pope. 

A’ reafonable Clergymany-i¥ tie “ail! Be athe 

pains, can\make ithe moft ignorant man compre- 

hend whatvis his duty, aad convince’ him taat he 

ought to perform i ites ia Damion od Stvifis 

. Labour ; talk. The fingular’ iss; in this 


fenfe, obfolete. 
He fott arrived on the grafly shins 
And fairlyspaced forth with ealy paire Spenfer. 
T’onepaixe in a.cottuge doth take, 
When tother tcim bowers;do make. Tuffer. 
Whenof therdew,wwhich th’ eye aod ear do.take 
From flow'rs abroad, aod.bring into the brain, 
She doth within both, wax.and honey make : 
Dhis.work isshers, this isher proper puins» Davies. 
‘When a lion thakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firit took paix 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beat, 
+ He bends ‘to him,,.but,frights away the ret. Waller. 
6. Uneafinefs of mind, about fomething 
+ abfent or future; anxiety ;*folicicude. 
1 It bid her feel 
| No future pain for me; but inftant wed 
| -Adbver more propo;tion’J to her bed. Prio. 
L^ If the church were once thus fettled, we, need 
then be in lefs pain for the religion of our prince. 


Lefley. 
7. The throws of child-birth: 
She bowed herfelf and travailed ; for her pains 
came upon her. I Santer iv. 19. 
Tò Pain. o. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To. afit; to torment; to make’ un- 
eafy. 
Iam pained 3 my very heart, becaufe thou haft 
heard, O my foul, the found of the trumpet. 
Jermak; iv. O. 
She dops mt oe word that pains, his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealoufy bebind. Dryden. 
Excefs pf cold as well as heat, pairs us, becaufe, 
it, is equally deftruétive to that temper which is 
» Receflary to the prefervation of life. Lockes 
Pkafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg, that 
Jak before, bad been fo much pained by the fetter. 
Addifon. 
z: With, the reciprocal pronoun.} “To 
ae EH Little ufed. 
Though the lord ‘of the liberty do pain bimfelf to 
Yield Cqiidt juftice’ unto ally yet can ‘there not but 
great abufes lurk. in fo abfolute a privilege, Spenfer. 
He pain'd bimfelf to raife his note. Dryden. 
ky INFUL. adj. [pain and full, ] 
. Fulloof pain miferable ; befet with 


U afliĝion è 
Is there yct no other way, befides 
Thefe painful pafTagcs, how we may come 
To death? Milton's Paradife Lif, 
2. Giving pains: afflictive. 
Evils have becn»more \painful to us. in the pro. 
fpe&, than by their aétual preflure. Addifon. 
I am fick of this bad world! 
The day-light and the fun grow painful to me. 
Addifon. 
Long abfincnce may-be painful to acid conftitu- 


7 
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tionsy bythe’ uneafy fenfation it creates in the fto- 
mach. Arbuthni'e 
3! Difficult ; ; requiring labour. 
The painful fervicc, 
The extreme dangers, and the dropsiof blood 
Shed ‘for my thanklefs country} ‘are requited 
But with that furname.. ` Shakelpeare’s Coriolanus. 
When 1 thought to know this it, was\too pair 
ful formes an Pfam lxxiii. 16. 
Suratshestook, and teach preventing fame, 
By quick and ain marches hither came. Dryd. 
p2kV'nolyttho> flawyto.toychathe painful String, 
Awake fram dumber, and attempt to fing. Smirb. 
4+ Indultrious ;, taborious 3 Nc ae ta- 
bour. ' 
To drefs the;vines»new boug isteguir’d; 
eNormutt the painfulthuibandmanbetir'd. Dryden. 
Great abides). when: employed as God. directs, 
do but make the owners of them greater and more 
Aif yi feryants totheir neighbours; however, they 
are, es blellings when in the hands of good men. 
Swift. 
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À A A NEN LLY ady. [from painful, } 
~ Wath great pain.orafiliction. 
244 Labortoufly; diligentlys: 

Such as fit in eafe at home, raife, a benefit out 
of theirthungertandethirtt, (that derve their prince 
and country) painfully, abroada Raleigh's E/fays- 

Robin red-breatt painfully 4 
Did cover, them with leaves. Children in the Woods 

Pa INFULNESS. n. J. [from painful. } 
. Affiaion; forrow; grief. 

With diamond m hn glafs fhe graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulnefs. “Sidney. 

No, cuftom cani maké the painfulne/s of ade- 
bauch eafy or pleafing to a man; fince nothing 
can be pleafant that-is unnatural. Scuth. 

z. Induftry ; laborioufnefs. 

Painfulnefs by feeble means fhall be able. to 
gain'that which in the plenty of more forcible in- 
ftruments, is through floth and negligence loft. 

Hooker. 
Parnim, m fa [ payen, EARE: ] Pagan ; 
infidel. 

The crofs hath been an ancient oe even bz- 
fore the birth ofi our Saviour; among the Painims 
themfelyes« cidi ys Peacham. 

Whole brigades one, champion’ s arms o'crthrow, 
Slay Painias vile that force the fair. Tickels 


Parnim. adj... Pagan} infidel. 
Champions bold, 
i “Defy`d the beft of Painim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or carricre with lance, Milion. 
The Solymean fultan he o'erthrew, 
His moeny troops returning bravely {mear’d 
With Painim blood effus’d. _, Pbilips. 
Paiwress. adj.[from pain.) Free {om 
pain ; void of trouble. 
| ~ ‘He frequently ‘blett God for fo ifar indulging to 
| his infirmities, as to make his difeafe fo pain/-fs to 
him. Fell, 
The deaths thou fhow’ft are fore’d ; 
Is there no fmooth defcent? ‘no painlefs way 
Of kindly mixing with ournative clay 2) Dryden. 
PainsTaKeR, ai fw” [painsvand take. | 
Labourer ; laborious perfon. ™ 
I'll prove a true painflaker day and night, 
I'lifpin and card, and ‘keep our children tight. ‘Gay. 


`» 


Parnsra’xinc. adj. [paint and" fake.) 


Laborious ; ind uftriou;. 


To PAINT: v. aw'[ peindre, French. ] 
1. To reprefent ‘by’ delineation and co- 
lours. 

Live to be the fhew and gaze ó’ th’ time + 
We'll have thee, as our rarer moniters are, 
Painted upon a pole. ~ Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

2..To cover with colours reprefentative 
of fomething. 

Who fears ‘a fentence or an old man’s faw, 
Shall by a painted cloth bg kept in awce Shake/p. 

Liz 3. TO 


E 
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3. To reprefent by colours, appearances, || 
or images. 
Till we frora>an: author's words: pater ‘his very 
thoughts in our minds, weido not underftand him. 
Jà Re. 
When folly grows sumai we mult painit; 
Come then, ‘the colours ‘andthe ground prepate. 
Pope. 


4. To defcribe;,to reprefent. 
The lady’ is difloyal:== 


—Dilloyal ?— 
—The word is too good" to adini out her wicked- 
nets. Skakejpeare. 


5: To colour; to diverfify. 
Such is his will that painrs 
The earth with colours freth, 
The darkcft ikies with nore of ftarry tighta. Spenfer. 
6. To deck with artificial colours i in fraud 
or oftentation. À 
Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? ‘are not thefe woods 
‘More free from peril than the court? Shakefpeare. 
Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 
2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To lay colours ton the 


: 


i 


To PAINT. v. ni 
face: 

Ob! if to dance all night, ‘and drefs al! day, 
Charm’d the f{mall-pox, or chas’d old age away, 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 
Nor would it fure be fuch a fin to paint. 

Paint. n. fè [from the verb. ] 
1. Colours reprefentative of any, thing. 
Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind: 
Words are the paint: by which their AOD a are 
fhown, 
And nature is their obje&to be drawns Granville. 

The church of the annunciation, looks. beauti-. 
ful in the infide, all but one corner of it being 
covered with ftatues, gilding, and paint. | Addifon. 

Her-charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her, modeft cheek fhall warm a future age. 

2. Colours Jaid on the face. 
' Together lay her pray’r book and her paint. 
Anon. 

Arts on the mind, like paint upon the’ face, 

Fright him, that’s worth your love, from your 
embrace. Youns: 
PAINTER. mf [peintre, French; gufrom 


Pope. 


Pope. 


paint.| «One whoprofeffes"the: art ofa, 


seprefenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let, fome care bestaken how. the 
painter 'did tand in the working. Wotton. 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as 
they arerin, thairspsopes, and perfect nature 5 which 
the beft painters always chufe bys Kinin the 
forms Q each. Dryden. 
ro NTING. n. J. [from Vain. bry 
. The, art of, reprefenting objects by ‘de- 
Taktak and colours.. , 
lf painting be acknowledged for an art, it fol- 
lows that no drts are without their precepts. Dryd. 
*Tis in life as ‘tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting»: Prior. 
2. Picture; the painted refemblance. i 
This is the very paintingiofsyovrifearg yin 
This is the ainr-drawn dagger which, you faid "1 
Led you: to Duncan. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Painting is welcome; 
The painting is almoft the natural man ¢ 
For fince difhonour axfficks with man’s natare, 
He iş but, outfide : pencil'd figures are 
Ewn fuch as they give out. . Shakepeare’s Timcn. 
3. Colours laid on. 
If any fuch be here 
That love this painting, wherein you fee me fmear'd, 
Let him,exprefs hia difpofition. Shake/peare. 
PAL NTURE, ot» foi [ peinture, French: } 
The art of mA rea A French word. 
To thenext realm the ftretch'd her {way, 


For dove near adjoining lay, - 
A plenteous provinces Dryden. 


‘PALA’ C1OUS. ad}. 
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The, fhowry arch 

With lifted cofours gay, or, azure, gules, . 

Delights and puzzles the. beholder's eyc, ' 

That;views the watry brede with thoufand, fhews; 

Of paincuxevaty’d.. y Rhilips. 
PAIR. a, Ja (paires French spar, Latin: | 
1. Twootiings fuiunge one, AT? aba 

pair of gloves. 


z. A man yn wife. 


O when meet now E 
Such Sas in Jove and mutual honour join’d? 
Milton. 
"Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv'd long marry, dnd, a bappy pair ; 
Now old in lov Co 


code Dryden. 
. Two of a fert3a ‘couple ; 


a brace. 


p All his lovely. looks, his pleafing fires pia 


All his fwcet motions, all his taking {miles, 

He does into one pir of eyes conveys Suckling. 
The many pairs of nerves branching themfrives 

to all the parts of the body, are vase ic to Be- 

hold. Rey, 


To Parr. voni [from the oud. jes 
1. To be joined in pares ; ‘to couple, tas 


male and female. | io rs Ral 
Our dance, I pray; + 
Your hand, my: Perdita“; “fo turtles pair. Shatt fp. 
2. To fuit; to fit as a couf terparti » 

Had our prince feen the hour, “he had’ piira 
Well with chis lord; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shakefpeare’s Winter's’ Tale. 

Ethelinda! at 
My heart was made to fit and pair with eN 
‘Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tender- 
nefs. . Rene, 
To Parr. v. a. ' 


1.. To join in couples. ’ 
Minds are fo hardly mateh’d, that ev'n the fig ft, 
Tho? pair'd bY, heav'n, in Paradife were curs d. 
Diy Fer. 
2. To unite as correfpondent or oppolite. 
Turtles ‘and doves with diff 'ring hues unite, 
"And gloffy jet is pair'd with fhining white. Pope. 
PALACE. n.f. (palais, French; pala- 
| sium, Latin.) A raval houfe's 5 an houfe 
' eminently fplendid. 
You furgot,, . 
We with colours fpread, 
March'd thro? the city to the palace gates. SZ akefo. 
Palaces and, pyramids do. flope. 
Their heads to théir Pauhulitione ~ Shakefpeare. 
The paloce yard is fill*d with floating tides, 
And the laft comers Bear’ the!former'to the fides. 
' Dryden. 
The for’ s bright plate on high columne.rajs‘d, 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. 
Addifon. 
“The old man early rofe walk'd forth and fate 
On polith'd {fone before’ nis palate gate.” ° Pope. 
“f from palace. Royal’; 
noble.; magnificent. Pp 
andon encreafes daily, turning of ‘great gala- 
| cious hou fes into {mah tenementse 4 Graunt. 
Para’ NQUI Nis A Joss a kind of covered 
carriage ufedin-theeafern countsies that 


js fupported onmtherthoulderssof fiiv es, 


and’ wherein ‘perfows ‘of diftin tion? are 
carried.. ` est Tt 
PaLaTARLe. adj. [from sais Si ie at 
ful’; pleafing t fo the tane. B 
There is nothing fo-difficule as.t the rt a mak- 
ing advice agfeeable. Flow many devices brave 
been made ufe oF to Nhder this bitter potion’ pa- 
latable P 1) Ol 3 Adedifen. 
They by th’ alluring odour drawn: in hatte, 
Fly to the dulcet Pass iP se ae tæ yf 
Pheirpalarablerbarie.' i Philips. 
ie LATE, x. Sf. paler, Latin. ] 
The inftrumenr of talle, a upper part 
“or roof of the mouth: 
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Let their beds ~” 
gais: as {oft as yours, and let thelr pilates 
afon'd with Yuch’ viands. Shakefpearee 
pi hefe i ivory foet were carved into the fhape of 
“lions s withdut "thee their prearett dainties could 
not rclith to their palats. “Hak till on | Prowideriec. 
Light and cofourseéme in only by the c eyes; 3 all 
kind of founds only by the ears; the feveral taftes 
and ‘fmells bythe Hofe and Baler? “i Locke. 
By nerves about our palate plac” d, 4 
| ‘She liktwife judges of the tate" os t 
| Elfe, ‘difmal thought! our u men 
| Might drink thick port for fine champagnes Prior. 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg; — “7 
| Hard tafk to hit the! palate of fuch guefts. “Popes: 
2. Mentah reli intellectual tater” 
| "ne LE che palate of the foul is ‘indifpored 
| ‘by lifleinefs or orrow "T © "Taylors 
‘The men of*ttite' palates could not at Ariftotle 
as dreit up, by the fchoolmen. Baker on Learninge 
PALATICK: aaj {from palate.} ‘Belo -d 
Ting to the palate; or roof of the int 3 
i The three: labials, Pr mi Meiate parallel 
three. gingival (ms Deon, and mqahesthireedpaihiice 
Ke Gabe 4 s o Holder 
NLA TINAT Es ot, Tefvol palatinatuss Lat. }, 
oBhe@e.county wherein is the. featof a 
cownt palatine, ‘or chief oficer\in «the 
court of an emperor, or fovereign prince. 
A LATIN BA. SF palatin, French; from“ 
l palatinus of palatium, Latin.) One i in- 
vefted with regal rights and prerogatives. 
_. Thefe abfolute  palatines made barons and knights, 
did exercile high juftice in ‘all points within their 
territories. 2h Davies : 
PALATINE. oij Polfefling. royal privi- 
leges. ` 
j aMany of thofe lords; to whom our kings'had* 
granted thofe petty Kingdoms, did. exercife jura 
regalia, infomuch asithereswere no lefs thanyeight 
counties ga/arine in Ireiand at.one tims. p Daviese 
PALE. adj. [pale, French ; pallidus, 
l J batin.] 
1. Not ruddy ;; not frefh of colour; wan; ` 
white of look. 
Look I fo pale, lord Dorfet, ‘as the ret? 
Ay, may good Lords, and noman in the ship 
But his sed colour hath farfook hiachecks. Scake/p. 
ho Wag the hope drunk 
Wherein you drélt yourfelf; hath it Mept Gace? ` 
| And wakes,it now to took fo green and pale?) 
Sbhakefpearee. 
2. Not high eoletiiads approaching toco- 
lourlefs Mia snop: | wy 
When Eein turns piéi the patient; is samtans 
ger. | ) Arbuthnst. 
3. Not ate 3,.not Mining; ;_ faint, of 
luftre; dim. 
The night, methiki, is but the day-light fick, 


Be 
Be 


————— 


It looks a: little pales hrs i Shokefpeare. i 
To Pare, v.a. [from the adjettive.) | Fo 
make’ pale. | 


ia.. The glow-worm thews the matin to be near, 
l And “gins to pale his uneffectual fires Shakifpearee 

'® To teach ie good and ill, difgrace orvame,.! 
Pale it with rage, or redden it withpthamec. Antre 


ADR. H Jo palus, Latin. J pee ¢ 
“Narrow. picce of wood” joined” abov e 
d. below, to.a rail, to inclofe Ou nds 
Ger up o’ th’ ral; TI peck you o'er the poles j 

elfe. . i Shaky tarce 
^ Ab their example fill prevails, 7 

l She tempts | the itteam, or leaps the pales. “ “Pi ire 

T oe through’ when a me tumbles: dia 
P : . Morsintr. 

a eloke , od aai arugloa tkil 
A ceremony, . which was; then judged very. COR- 
venient forthe whole. churchs: evens by theayhole, 
thole few caceptedy which brakesout of. tcc,com- 
me pales l Bruker 
j Let 
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be Phe pale is the third and middle part 


PALL 


Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, . 
Thy carelefs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her jut image makes Cleora ftart. Tickel. 
wes ‘When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her fweet lips {mooth elocution flsws, 
Her fkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac’d, | 
Where “fhining colours were in order’ plac’d Gay. 
PA'LEREY. n.f. [palefroy,*French J» A 
{mall horfe fit tor ladies : it is always 
dillinguithed in’ the old books from a 
war horfe. 4 
Her wanton palfrey all was overfpread 
With tinfel trappings, woven like a waves Spen/er. 
The damfel is mounted on a white palfrey, as 
an emblem of her innocence. Adifon”s Spettator. 
Thefmiths and armorers on palfriys tide. Dryde} | 


PAL 


Let my due feet never faili 

To walk, the ftudious cloifter's pale, 

Aad love the high embawed roof. Milton. 
3e Having been bom, within the.pa/e of the church, 
ant fo .brought .up.in, the Chrittian religion, by 
„which we have been parcakers of thofe precious ad- 
p¥antages of the word and facraments. Duty cf Man. 
¢ Hehath propofed a {taming revelation, fo weli 
confirmed by miracles, that it fhould be .needlefs 

to recur to them for the conviction of any, man 
~ born within the pale of chriftianity. Atterbury. | 

Confine the thoughts to exercife the breath; 
_And keep them, in the pale of wards till death. 
Mes Se -Dunciad. 


3+ Any difri& or territory. | 
Therevis yno part. but, the. bare Englith pale, iv) 
pwhich the Irith havemot the greateft footing. Spen/er. | 
+. The lords juftices put arms into the hands of di- 
. Nerenoblemen of that religion. within the pale. 
Clarendon. 


Pa LFREYED. adj., [from palfrey.] Rid- 
Ing on a palfrey. rE Gee pcr orien 
Such dire atchievements ings, the bard that tells 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 
fpells. Lickel. 
PALIFICA TION. 2. fo) [palus, Latin.) 
The act or praGice of making, ¿ground 
firm with piles. E Ehe afda 
I have faid nothing of palificarizn or piling of 
the ground plot commanded by Vituvius, when we 
build upon.a moift foil. ‘0 Wotton. 
PA LUINDROME. n. S [ranr asa NANY 
andados) A word or fentence..which 
is the fame read backward or forwards : 
| as, madam; or this fentence, Subi dura 
a rudibus, l 
Pa‘ul NODE. ] 2. f. EZET A re- 
[Pa'LiNoDY.ĵ cantation. 
I of thy excellence have oft been.to'd ; 
But now my ravitht eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod 
Abhor myfelf, that have difpleas'd my God, 
In duft and afhes mourn, Sandys's Par. on Jub. 
PALISA’DE. yae S. [palifade, French ; 
PALISADO. j. pali/ado, Spanith; from 
palus, ¿Lat.} Pales iet by, way, of in: 
“iclolure or defence. 
The Trojans round thé place a rampire cal, 
And pelifadcs about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. 
The wood is ufeful for palifudoes for, fortitica- 
| tions, being very hard and durable... Mortimer. 
The city is oer with a frong wall, and 
that. wall guarded with palifeces. “Broome. 
Yo Pauitsa’pg. iu. a. [from the noun. ] 
To inclofe with palifades. 
PaTLtsu. adj. [from pale.) Somewhat 
i “pate 3 
Spirit of nitre'makes with copper a pali blie; 
foilti Of urine a deep blue. Arbuthaot on Air. 
Pat. n. J. [paclium, Latin. | 
pit cloak or mantle of ftare. 
i 


of, the: fcutcheon,-being derived from i 
»the chief to the bafe, or nether part of 
wthe fcatcheonj with two lines. Peacham. 
To'Pace. v. a. [yam the noun.] 
r. To inclofe with pales. 
The ‘diameter of che hill of twenty foot, may 
be paled in with twenty deals of 1a foot broad. 
sodita RINII "TY, Mortimer. 
2a: TO inclofe; to encompafs. 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky, inclips, 
Js thine. ~” Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cle:patra. 
xv The Englith beech 
"Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 


l Stakefpeare. 
‘Will you pale your head in Henry's glory, — * 
And rob his temples of ‘the diadem, = 
Now in his life ? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Pa‘teeven. adj. [pale and eye.J Having || 
eyes dimmed. 
No nightly trance, or breathed Ypell, 
Infpires the palecy’d priet from the prophetic cell. 
Miltor. 
Shrines, where their vigils pa/cey’d virgins keep, 
And pitying faints, whofe ftatucs learnto weep. Pepe. 
Parera cen. adj. [pale and face.) Rav- 
ing the face wan. <: l ty 
Why have they dard to march 
So many miles upanher peaceful bzfom, l 
Frighting her palefac'dvillageswith war? Shake p. 
Let palefae'd tear keep with the mcaa-bora. man, 
And findyno haibour in.aroyal bearts. Shake/poure. 
Patueuy. adv [from pale.) Wanly; 
not frethly 3: not ruddy. (A 109 
Pa‘Leness. 2. /. [from*pale.}) Au 
1. Wannefs; want ‘of"colours want of 
frefinefs ; fickly whitenefs of look.: 
Her blood durft not yer come 'to ‘her fircey to’ take 
away the name of pu/ene/s fromMher nif! pure 
n oSidacy. 


t 
i 


; 
5 
: 
i 
i 


iwhitenefs. Anido ads 

} «Phe blood the virgin's checksfoxfook; | 

yA livid palene/s{preads oes alli hcr look... , Popes 
2. Want of colour; want of luftre. 

at The of sthis fiaw'r t 

Bewray'd the a maiter’s heart. Shakef. 
Pa’ LENDAR æf. A kind of coaltiñg vel- 
afek Obfoletes sbha: © yer iw pi Aaa 
Solyman fent over light-horfemen in great palens 
3 ars, which running ail along the fea coat, Carried 

y he people and the catile.. * ‘Knolles Hiflory. 
Pa‘ Bo . adj. (palea, Latin!} "Hulky ; 


With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call; 
So’ forth Spenfer. || 


fhe comes. 

; ' “Let gorgeous tragedy 

| Malfcepterdpall come fweeping by. 

(22° Dhe manele of am archbithop. | 

An) arcbbrfhop | ought, to» be» confecrated,, and 
anointéd, ard after confecration he fhall have the 
pall fent.him. Ayliffa. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right fide of the pall ald Egeus kepe, 

And on the teft the royal Thefeus wept. “Dryden. 
To Patt. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cloak ; to invett. i 
Come; thick nigbe, 

And pallithee in the dunnefttmoak ofshell, 


|» ‘That my keen knife fee not.the.wound it makes: 
Shakefpeare. 


To PALL. va... [Ofpthis word the. ety- 
mologifts give novreafunable account: 


Milton. 


This attraction. we, triedwin straws and fgleous 
kodiese te ment al oo Brae. 
PA LETTE.. af. [palette, French. } A 
“hghe*board on which a painter holds 

his colours when he painetsiolin on! 
Let* the ground ofthe ‘pi@ture bevofefuch a 
vmikturey as there may be fomething in it of: every 
calour- itijat i compofcs your work, aawit were the 
T iet iili of your palitte. . Dryden. 


| „They paliMpliereis'and Lopez’, {arightly. frain. 


oy i i - h 
UAA Cd ARI an'i JEA . >. s 
2. lo impair fpritelinefs ; to difpiric. 


VPA LLIAMENT.” 7#. 


PA'L 


perhaps it is only a corruption of pale,, 
and was applied originally to colours. ] 
To grow. vapid ; to become infipid. 
Empty one bottle into another fwiftly, left the 
drink pall. Bacone 
Beauty foon grows.familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and pal/s upon the fenfe. | Addifone 
To Pau. v. a. 
1. To make infipidvor vapid. : 
Reafon and retlection,... repeéfenting: perpetually 
to the mind the meannefs of all fenfual-gratifica~ 
tions, blube the edge af his»keeneitedefires, and pall 
allshis enfoyments. Atterbury. 
Wit, like winey}fsqmyhappjer climates brought, 
Dafh’d by thefe rogues, turing) Englith common 
draught, ; , 


Awifte 


BI XTUDIC 


Their Joy, with unexpected lorrow palid. Drydene 
a2 Ungrateful man, l ' 
“Bafe; „barbaros anan,.the more we raife, our love, 
The more we ga//, and cool, and kill his ardour. 
3. Td weaken 3 to impair. 7 
ere ¿a For this, 
Vil never follow ty pall d fortunes more. Shake/pe 
4. °TO chy aaia 

Palled appetite isshporourous, and -muft be_gra~ 

tified with fauces rather, than fond. Tathre 
PALLET, n. f. [ pallet, in Chaucer; which 

was probably the French word from 

paille, ftraw, and fecondarily,, a bed. } 
ts A fmall bed ;.a\ mean beds». . 

Why rather, feep, lieft ‘thou in fmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallets (tretching thee; baa 
And hufht'with buzzing night flies tothy umber, 
Than in«heperfum'd chambers ofithe great, 
Under. the canopies of rcoftly itatey 
And lull 'd-with foundsof fwcetet’ melody? Skake/- 

His fecretary was laid inà pallet near him ‘for 


| ventilation of hisethoughts. n Wotton s Buckingbame 


If your, ftray.attendance;be yet ladg'd, 
Ox fhroud within thefe limits, I fhail know, 
Fre. morrow wake,.orsthe how-svultedlark 
From, ber thatcht peNctirouless’ yer) | Ader 
2en[Paletre, French.] A’ favallomeature, 
formerly ufed. byschirurgeons. rian 
Apfurgeon, drew ofroinoa patient)in four days, 
twenty-feven pallat sy; avery pallet containing three 
ounces. . ok tol Bukewille 
3.{4n heratdry 5. pales minor, Latin. J A 
ligelés polkea Avidw aed: yin 


IPAE L Ma iD, wifi fprlaiand malleus; Lat. 


pate mille, French. A’ play in which 


| "the balleis ftrgck with a mallet through. 


an ironing: SA a ey A ee ~ 
=” [padlium, Latin. J 
POLE stunner af 4 | 
The people of Rome 

Send thee: hy me.their tribunes: 7 

This palliament of white. and fpotlefs hue., Shatefp. 


A.drefs; a 


Pa’ LUIARDISE »aofeicGpathardye; Pr. ] 


Fornication;owhoring., y@bibletes? 


To PALEIATE 0 a” [pallio, Latin; 


from pallium,”a cloak; Palier, Fr. ] 
1. To cover with excufe. 
They, never hide,or spai/iute.their vices, buter~ 
pofe them freely to. wews z; Swifte- 


2+ ‘TVovextenuate ; to fofcen by favourable 


reprefentations. rel 
The fault is tovextenuates paNiata, and indulge, 
Drydin, 


3. To° cure imperfealy or temporarily, - 


not’ radically; to eafe, not cure. 


Patctia TION, n. f, (palliation, French; 


from palliate.) | 
t. Extcnue 


‘ 


Pad 


1. Extenuation ; alleviation; favourable 
reprefentation. 

J faw. clearly through all the pious difguifes and 
{oft paliiations of fome men: King Charles. 

Such bitter invećtives againtt other mens faults, 
and indulgence or. palliation of their own, fhews 
their zeal lies in their {plecn. Gow. of the Tonguc. 

2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical 
~ cure; mitigation, not cure. 

If the jut cure of a difeafe be full of peril, let 
the phyfic.an refortto pulliation. Bucon's Nat. Hif. 

Pa'ciiative. aoj, [patliat:f, French ; 
froin palliate.] 

1. Extenuating ; favourably reprefenta- 
tive. 

2. Mitigating; not removing ; tempora- 
rily or partially, not radically corative, 

Confumption pulmenary (cldam admits. of other 
than a palliative cure, and is generaily incurable 

. /whert hereditary. Arlutbret. 
Pa'LLIATIVE. n.f. | from palliate.| Some- 
thing mitigating ; fomething alleviat- 
ing. 

~L Ie'were more fafe to truft to the general aver- 
fion of our’ people againft’ this coin, than “apply 
thole palliatives which: weak, perfidious,’ or abject 
' politicians adminifter. Swift. 
Pa‘tuip. adj. (pallidus, Latin.] Pale; 
not high-coloured ; not bright: pallid 

` is feldom ufed of the face. 

Of every fort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gather'd fome ; the violet pallid blue. Spen/. 

When from the pallid iky the fun defcends. 

Themfon. 

Whilit, on the margin of the beaten road, 

Its pallid bloom fick-{melling ben-bane thow'd. 
Harte. 
PALM. «./. [palma, Latin; palmier, Fr. } 
1. A tree of preat variety of {pecies ; 

of which the branches were worn in 

token of victory: it therefore implies 

Superiority. 

There are twenty-one ` fpecies of this ‘tree, of 
which the moft remarkable are, the greater pa/m or 
date-tree.. The dwarf palm grows in. Spain, .Por- 
tuzal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are fent 
hither and made into flag-brooins. ` The oily palm 
is-a native of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but 
has been tranfplanted'to Jamaica and: Barbadoes. It 
grows as high asthe, main matt of athip., Miller. 

Get the ftart of the majeitick world, 

Andvbear the palm alone.  Skake/p. Julius Cejar. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
foil, than the ‘abundant growing’ of the falm-trees 
without Jabour of ;man.’* This tree alone giveth 
unto man whatfoever his life’ beggeth ‘at ‘nature's 
hand. Raltigh. 

Above others who* carry ‘away the palm for ex - 
eellence, is Maurice Landgrave of Hefs Pracham. 

Fruits of pal/m-tree, pleafanteft'to thirft 
And hunger both. Milton. 

Thou youngett virgin, daughter of the ‘kies, 
Whole paims new pluck'd from Paradife, 

With fpreading branches more fublimely rife. 

Dryden 


2. Vidtory; triumph. [ fal/me, French. ] 
Namur fubdu'd is England's palm alone ; 
The reft befieg'd, but we conftrain'd the town. 
Dryden. 
3. The hand fpread out; the inner part 
of the hand. [pa/ma, Latin.] 
By this virgin pa/m now kiffing thine, 
J will be thine. Sbakefpeare. 
Drinks of extreme thin’ parts fretting, put. upon 
the back of your hand, will, with a little ftay, 
pafs through to the’ palm, and yet tafle mild to 


the mouth. Bacon. 
Seeking my fuccefs in love to know, 

I try'd th’ infallible prophetick way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 


PAL 


4. A hand, or meafure of length, com- 
prifing three inches, -[palme, French. ] 
The length of a foot is a fixth part of (the fa- 
ture; a fpanvone eighth of its) a palin or hand's 
breadth one» twenty-fourth; a thumb’s -breadth or 
inch ione feventy-fecond; a forefinger’s ‘breadth 
one ninety-fixth. à o> Hotder on Time. 
Henry V Ik of Engiand, Francis Iof France, 
and Charles V. emperor, were io provident, as 
fearce a palm of ground could be gotten by either, 
but that, the other two would fet the balance of 
Europe upright again. Bacon. 
The faine hand into.a fit may. clofe, 
Which initantiy.a adm expanded shows. Denkam. 
To Pau. v.a. [from the noun. | 
t. To conceal in the palm of the hend, 
as jugglers. 
Pal-aing is held foul play amongtt gamefters: 
Dryden. 
They palm’d the trick that loft the game. Prior. 
2. To impofe. by fraud. 
If nat by fcriprures, how can we be fure, 
Repiy`d the panther, what tradition's pure? 
For you may palm upon us new for old? © Dryden. 
Moll White has made the country ring with 
feveral imaginary ‘exploits paled upon ker. 


Add fon's Speéfator. 
3. To handle. 


Frank carves very ill, yet will palm al! the meat. 


Prior. 

4. To ftroak with the hand.  Ainfavorth. 

PALMER. x». J. [from fa’m.]- > A apil- 

grim: they who returned from the holy 
land carried branches of palm. 

My {ceptre, for a palmer’s walking Raff. 

Shakefpeare. 
Behold yon ifle, by palmcrs, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl'd, fhod, un- 
fhod. Pope. 
PA'LMERWORM. #. f. [palmer and worm. | 
A worm covered with hair, fuppofed 
to be fo called becaufe he wanders over 
all plants. 

A fiefh fly, and one of thofe hairy worms that 
refemble caterpillars and are called pa/meraucrms, 
being conveyed into one of our {mall receivers, 
the bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, 
and the worm feemed fuddenly ftruck dead. Bayle. 

PALMETTO. n. J+ A {pecies of the palm- 

- tree: it grows in the Weft-Indies to 
be avery large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houfes. 
Thefe leaves, before they are expanded, 
are cut and brought into. England to 
make women’s plaited hats; andthe 
berries of thefe trees“ were formerly 
much ufed for buttons. 

Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high pa/mettos lift their graceful fhade. 

Thomfon. 
PALMI FEROUS. adj. [palma and fero, 
Latin.) Bearing palms. Dia. 
PALMIPEDE. adj. [palma and pes, Lat.] 
Webfooted ;_ having the toes joined by 

a membrane. 

It is defcribed. like fiffipedes, whereas it,is a 
palmipede or finfooted like fwans. Brown. 

Water-fow! which are palmipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but fhort 
legs, as fwans. Ray. 

PA'LMISTER. x. /. [from palma.] One 
who deals in palmiftry. Dig. 

Pa'LMISTRY. 2. f [palma, Latin.] 

1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the 
lines of the palm. 

We hall not query what truth is in palmifiry, or 
divination from lines of ovr hands of high denomi- 
naton Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


l PATE 


Here while hiscanting drone- pipe fean d 
The myfick figures-of Kér hand)" g nogu 
He tipplespa/mifry; andidinesi s) +E (Soeay: 
On ali ber forrune-teiling lines. Cliarvelaid. 

t; With the fond maids in palmifiry he deals; ** 
They tell the secret firt which he reveals. . Piire 


2. dddi/on ules it humoroully for the action 
of the hand. tuoiy 


Coing ta`rziievei a cemmon beggar, he found 
hisipecke: was picked!y 'thatibeing'a:kind offal- 
mifry at whica this verminvare very dextrose ` 

Advifon s Speflanr. 


Pa’Lmy. adj. [from palm ] Bearing 


palms. 
In themott high and pa/py fate cf Rome, 
A letle cre the mightiett Julius tell} <6 UG? fay 


The graves itocd tenanticiss oS iaky/peane}s Hamlet. 
She pafs'd thereg.on which Mancica joinids jT 
And tlying, ‘eft the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 
PauPasl ATY. x Ja [from palpable.) 
Quality of being pe:ceivable to the 
touch. ak mals Fitt 
He firft found out, palsubility of colours ;,and 
by the delicacy of; bis touch, could diftinguith the, 


{  ditle:ane vibrations of the heterogeneous fays ot 


light. Mart. Scribleruss' 


PALPABLE. aaj. [ palpable, French ; 


felior, Latin.] 
1. Perceptible by the touch, - 
Ar: thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation? 
I fee thee yet in form as palpable, f 
As this which now I draw. Sbukefpeare's Macherb. 
Darknefs muft overfhadow al his bounds, 
Palpable darknefs! “and blot out three days. Afir. 
2. Grofs; coarfe; ealily detectea, 

That groffer kind of heathenifh idolatry, whereby 
they worfhipped the very works of their own hands, 
was an abfurdity to reafon fo palpable, that the 
prophet David comparing idols and idolaters toge- 
ther maketh almoft no odds between them. Hocker. 

'Lhey grant we err not in palpable manner, we 
are not openly and notorioully impious. ©" “Hooker. 

He mult not think to fheiter himfelf from: fo 
palpable an abfurdity, by this impertinent diftinc- 
tion. Tilojen. 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that 
they fell. into grofs and palpable miftakes. © — 

Woodward's Nuiural Hiffory. 
3. Plain; eafily perceptible. | 

That they all have fo teftified, 1 fee not how we 
fhould pofibly with a procf more pa/pable, than 
this manifeitiy received and every where continued 
cuftom of reading them publickly. Hooker. 

They would no longer, be content with the in-- 
vifible monarchy of God, and God difmilied them 
to the palpable dominion of ‘Saul. Holyday. ' 

Since there. is. fo. much diffimilitude between 
caufe and effect in the more palpable phenomena, 
we can expeét no. lefs between them and their in- 
vifibleefficients. Glanville. 

PA'LPABLENESS™ x. /. [from palpable } 
‘Quality of being palpable ; * plainnefs ; ` 
grofinefs. | ay ee er 

Pa’LeaBLy. adv. [from palpable.]} 


1. In fuch a manner as to be perceived by 


the touch. 
2. Grofsly ; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a-corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken *fhares of money.;, before! they 
gave up their verdict, they prayed of the, fenate a Í 
guard, that they might do their confciences juftice. 

Bacon. 


PALPA Tion.2./. [ palpatio, palpor, Lat. ] 
The aét of feeling. 

To PA’LPITATE. v. a. [palpito, Latin; 
palpiter, Fr.) To beat.as the heart ; to 
flutter; to go pit a pat. 

PaLPITA TION. n. JS [ palpitation, Fr. 
from palpitate.) Beating or panting : 

that 


. PAL 


that alesation ip the pulfe.of the heart, 
upon frights.or any other caufes, which 
makes it felt: for. a natural uniform 
> pulfe goes on without diftinGtion. 
' The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfes 
iinan hour; and hunted into fuch continual pal- 
pratim, through anxiety and diftraGtion, that fain 
would it break. : Harvey. 
Lauc] knew. the goodycompany: too well to feel any 
s spalpications av their approach. Tatler. 
- Anxiety, and palpitations of the heart,, are:a fign 
of weak fibres.: 
TRTE. „Her bofom heaves (an 
With palpitations wild. Thomfon's Spring. 
Pa tsGrave. n. f. [ palt/graf, German. ] 
A count or earl who. has: the overfeeing 
of ‘a prince’s palace. whois Dia: 
Pa’ LSTCAT. ‘adj. (from palp.)  Afficted 
_ with the pally ; paralytick. 
PA'Ls1ED. adj. [from pal/y.] Difeafed 
PMyithig batty 2° 
y Pall’d, thy blazed youth 
“Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the aims 
POOF falfiid eld. Sbakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 


Though fhe breathes in a few pious peaceful | 


fouls, like ‘a palfied perfcn, fhe fcarce moves a 

= Mims & FF Cha D4 Devay of Picty. 
Let not old age long ftretch his: palfy'd hand; 

Thofe who give ate are.importun’d each day.'Gay. 


Pa‘tsy. n. f. [paralyfis, Lat. thence za- | 
ralyfy, paraly, pala/y, pally.) A priva- | 
tion of moion or feeling, or both, pro- | 
ceeding from fome caufe below the} 
cerebellum, joined with. a; coldnefs, f 
flaccidity, and at, la&,,wafting of >the | 
parts. If. this. privation. be in all the] 


parts below ‘the head, except the thorax 
~ and heart, it 1s called a paraplegia; if 
in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in 


fome parts only of one fide, a paralyfis. | 
There is a threefold divifion of a palf ; | 


* a privation of motion, fenfation remain - 
© ing; a privation of fenfation, motion 
' yemaining ; and laftly, a privation of 
both together. Quincy 
The gals, and not fears provokes me. Sb.2ke/p. 

A palfy may as well fhake an oak, as shake the 
delight of confcience. ‘Dourk. 


Jo Pa LTER. v. n. [from paltron. . Skin- i 
play 


ner.| To ift; to. dodge poto 
tricks. Not'inrole: 
; T mik 
"| To the young man fend humble treaties,” ` 
And falter in che thift of lownefs. 
“Be thefe juggling fiends no mcre believd) © 
"That pa/rer with us in a donblë fente 5 
“That keep the word of promife to our ear; 
An@ break it to our hope. Shakefpéare’s Macbeth. 
+ Romans, ‘that have {poke thetword, 
And will not paliers 
Jo Pa ctrer. v. a. To tquander.:,as, te 


palters his fortune. Ainfworth. 


Pa tmerer. a. /..[from paler, jiin un, | 


fincere dealer; a {hiftér. . 
Pai teriness. æ. fi [from (palry,)... The 
eodtacecof being: pal trys 
PATLD RY ady.:» [peltrowjs: French, a 
{courdrel; paltrécco, a low whore, Tta- 
liin.) “Sorry ;worthlefs ; defpicable ; 
contemptible ¿ mean. 
_ TBen torn your force? from this paltry fiege, 
Aad ftir them up again amightier taik. Sbake/p. 
~ SO Apvery dition: 2 pary boy, as appearsin‘leaving 
his friend hereliomnescfity, and denying him. 
na nm vee Sbakelpeare. 
wI Whofe compoft is paitryand carried too late, 
„Sugh hufbandry ufeth thas pady do bare, Tuffer. 
“52 


Ai butbnot on Aliments. 


Sbakefpcare. 


Sbhakefprare's Suliaty Cafar. | 


PAM i 


For knights are bound to feel no blows 
“From. paltry and unequal foes. Hudibras. 
Itis an ill habit to fquander away our wifhes upon 
paltry foolerics. L’Effrange. 
tar When fuch paltry flaves prefume 
To: mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 
They're thrown. neglected by ; but if it fails, 
They're fure to die like dogs. Addifcn’s Cato. 
Paty. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Ufed only 
in poetry. 
_ Fain would I go to chafe his pa/y lips 
With twenty thoufand kiffes. Shake/peare. 
_ From camp to camp, 
Fire anfwers fire, and through their paly flames 
 Each?battle fees the other’s umber'd face. Shake/p. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement. “Gay. 
Pam. am. f. [probably from palm, victory ; 
as trump from triumph.) The knave of 
clubs. 
Ev'n mighty pum tat kings and queenso’erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 


To PAMPER. v. a. [ pamberare, Italian. ] 


To. glut; to fill with food ; to faginate; 
to feed Juxurioufly. 

It was even as two phyficians fhould take one 
fick body in hand, of witch the former woutd mi- 
nifter all things meet to purge and keep under the 
body, the other to pamper and ttrengthen it fuddenly 
again; whereof what is to be looked for but a moft 
dangerous relapfe ? Spenfer. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper'd animals 
That ragesin favage fenfuality. Shak¢fpeare. 

They are.contented as well with mean food, as 
thofe that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their voracities. Sandys. 

Praile {welled thee to a proportion ready to burft, 
it brought thee to feed npon the air, and to, ftarve 
thy foul, only to pamper thy imaginations South. 

With fvod 
Diftend his chine and pamper him for fport. Dryd. 

His lord hip lolls within at eafe, 

Pump'ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryd. 

To pamper'd infolence devoted fall 
Prime.of the flock and choiceftvof the ftall. “Pope. 


PAMPHLET. 2. f. [par ‘un filet, Fr. 
| Whence this word is written anciently, 
and by. Caxton, paunfict.]) A {mall 
book,; properly. a: book Jold,unbound, 
and only ftirched. 


Com ftithau with deep premeditated ines, 
With written par phiets ttudioufly devis'd? Shake fp. 
I put forth a Night pampbier about the elements 
of architecture. Watten. 
Since Ihave’ been reading many Englith pam- 
phitsacd traftates of the fabbath, } can hardlytfind 
anyetreatife wherein the ule of the ĉ&ommonefervice 
by che minifter, and the due frequenting thercof by 
the people, is once named among the. dutics or of- 
fices of f2né¥itying the Lord's day. W bite. 
He could not, without fome tax upon himfelf 
and his minifters for the not executing the laws, 
lock upon thè bold licence of fome in’printing pam- 
polets. Clarindsn. 
+; Aa when fome writer in a publick caufe, 
H's pea, ‘to, fave a inking nation, draws; 
While all-is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow’r difcharging ail her ftormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pampbletir.to rays. Swift, 


To PAMPHLET., V. n. [from thenoun.] 
‘Fo write fmall books. 


though in a poor pampbleting way. Towels 
PAMPHLETEE R. 2. f. [from pamphlet. ]} 
A fcribbler of {mall books. 

The f{qujbs.are thofe who inthe common phrafe 

are called libellers, Iampouners, and pany.bletecrs. 
Tatler. 
With great jnjuftice I have been pelted by pam- 
phleteers Swift. 


I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, $ 


PAN 
To Pan. v.a. Anold word denoting to 
clofe or join together. Ainfworth. 
Pan. n.f. [ponne, Saxon. ] 
1. A veffel broad and fhallow, in which 


provifions are drefied or. kept. 
This were but to leap out of the pan into the 


fire. Spenfer. 
The pliant brafs isslaid 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder. 
Our attempts to fire the gun-powder.in the pan 
of the piitol, fucceeded not. Boylee 


3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain pan. 

Panacea. n. f. [panacce, French; 
mavexssz.} An univerfal medicine. 

Panacea. n.f An herb. Ainfworth, 


PANA DA. } n. f. [from panis,- bread. ] 
Pana‘bo. § Food made by boiling bread 
in water. 


Their diet ought to be very {paring ;. gruels, pa- 

nadcs, and chicken broth. Wifeman's Surgery. 

PANCAKE. a. f. [pan.and cake.]. ‘Thin 
pudding baked inthe frying-pan. 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were 
good pancackes, and {wore by his honour the muf- 
tard was naught. Shakefpeare. 

The flour makes .a very. good pancake, mixed 
withra little wheat flour. . Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

PANCRA TICAL. adj. [wzy and xpalèç.] 
Excelling in all the gymnaftick exer- 
cifes. 

He was the moft pancratical man of Greece, 
and, as Galen reporteth, able to perfift eret upon 
an oily plank, ‘and not tobe removed by the force 
of three men. Brown. 

PA NGRE AS» nf. [ acy and xplac. |} The 
pancreas, or {weet bread,)is a-gland of 
the conglomeraie fort, fituated between 
the bottom, of the fomach,and the ver- 
tebre of the loins: it lies jacrofs, the 
abdomen, reaching from the liver to 
the fpleen,; and is ttrongly tied to the 
peritoneum, from: which it receives its 
common membranes. dt; weighs com- 
monly four.or)five ounces.). It is about 
fix fngets breadeh long, two broad, and 
one thick. ‘Its*fubftance'is’a little foft 
and fupple! “7 Quincy. 

PANCREA TICK. ad. [from pancreas.]} 
Contained\in.the-pancreas. 

In sman «and ,yi¥iparous,quadrapeds,: the: food 
moillened with, the-falivaiis firt ehewed,:then fwal- 
lowed into the tomach, and fo evacuated intosthe 
inteftines, whererbeing mixediwith the -choler and 
panerrarick julecy, itt turthenfubtilized, and eahly 
finds its way in-atthe dteeight orifices of thelaéteoug 
veios. Ray on the Creation, 

The bile is fo: acrid that:nature has furnifhed the 
pancreatich juice totempes its bitternels.. Arbutbror, 

Pane! tin. f/f {corrupted; P fuppofle, 

Pansy. $ from panacey, panacea.) A 
flower ; av kind of violet.» 

The daughters -of the flood have fearch’d the 

mead 
For violets pale, anid cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 
Paniles' ‘to pleafe the fight,’ and calia fwect ta 
fmell. Dryden. 

The real.eflence of .gold.is. as. impofible, for us 
to. know, as for a blind man to tell-im' what, lower 
the rcolour: of -a: panfy i3, of niaynot»to»bey found, 
whilit/he has noidca af thecolour of a puafy. Lockes 

From the brute besfts humanity Plearnd, 

And in the pan/y’s life God's providence difcern'd, 
Harte, 


Pa NDECT mf. [pandefa, Latin. ] 
kA 


PAWN 


1. A treatife that comprehends-the whole 
of any {cience. 

Ic were to be withed, that the commons would 
form a pardcé? of their powcr and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entirelegifiative authority. Swift. 

2, The digeit of theciwilf law. ~~ | 
PANDE MICK. adj. [ma and Ryp] In- 
cident to a whole people. 

Thofeinftances'bring a confumption, under the 
notion of a paxdemick or endemick, or/rather verna- 
cular difcafc, to England. Harvey. 

PANDER. #. /. (This word is derived 
from Paudarus, the pimp in the Kory cf 
Troilus and Crefeda; it was therefore 
originally written pardar, till its ety- 
mology was forgotten.}» A pimp;) a 
male. bawd'; a procurer; an agent for 
the luit or ill deñgns of another. 

Let him, with his:capin nand3 
Like a bale pandvry hold the,chaniber door 
Whillt by a ave 
His. fairett daughter is contaminated. . Shekefpcare. 

Thou art the punder to her difhonour, and equally 
to me difloyal. Skakefpeare’s Cymi-elinz. 

lf ever you prove faife to one another, fince I 
have taken fuch pains to bring you together, let 
all pitiful gcerssbecween be'called pander: after my 
name. Shaketpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

The fons of happy punks, the pander’s heir, 
Are privitezed 
To clap the firft, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou hatt confefe'd thyself. the confcious parder 
Of that pretended paffion : 

A fingle witnefs infamoufly known, 


Againtt two perfons of unqueftion’d fame. Dryden. 


My obedient honefty was made 
The parder to thy luft and black ambition. Roce. 
Jo PA NDER. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pimp; to be fubfervient to luft or 
paflion. 
Proclaim no fhame, 
When. the compulfive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firft itfelf as atively doth burn, 
And reafon panders will. 
PA NDERLY. adj. [from pander. J> Pimp- 
ing ; pimplike. 
Oh you punderly rafcals! there's a confpiracy 


againt me. . Shakejpeare. 
PaxpicuLa TION. n.. f. [ pandiculans, 
‘ Latin.) The reftlefinefs, ftreeching, | 


and.uneafinefs that ufually accompany 
the cold fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy fpiritss:"for want of a due volatilization, 
produce in the nerves. a. pardiculationy or ofcita. 
tion, or ftupor, or cramp in the mufcles.) Floyer 

Pane. z. f. [ paneau, French. } 
1.. A fquare ot glafs. 
The Ictteys appear 'd.reverfe thro’ the pare, 
But in Stella's bright eyes-they were plac'd right 
agains + Swift. 
. The tace of Eleanor owes more to that fingle 
pane than to all the glaffes the ever confulted. 
Pope's Letters. 
2. A piece mixed.in variegated. works with 
other pieces. 
Him a} repute 
For his device in handfoming a fuit, 
To'judze of lace, pink, panes,’ print, and plait, 
Ofal the tourt to have the bef conceit. Denne. 
PANEGY' RICK: 2. f- [ panegyrique, Fr. 
canya;.) Ancelegy; an encomiafick 
piece. 

The Atheniansemet atethe fcpulchres of thofe 
Main at Marathon, andsthcre made panegyricks up- 
on, them. Stilling pret. 

Thatewhichss a-fatyr to other mensmut be a 
paneg yrickto-your lordthip- Dryden. 

As he continues the exercifes of thefe eminent 
virtues, he may ¿he one off the greateit men that 
our age bas brea; and lcave materials for a paxe- 


3 


» 


Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. | 


PAN 


` 


gyrick, not unworthy the pen of-fome futare Pliny. } 


Prior. 
To chafe our fplcen, when themcs like thefe 
increafe, 

Shall pancg yrick reign, and cenfure ceaie? Young. 

PANEGY Rist. n. f. [from paneg grich ; 

panegyrifie, French.] One that write: 

praiie ; encomiatt. 

Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient 

panceg yri inthe time of Conitancine the Great. 


Camden. } 


PA NEL. n.f. [ panellum, Latin; pantan, 
French. ] 


t. A fauare, or. piece of any matter in- | 
PANNELL. nofi 


ferred between other bodies. 


The chariot was all of.cedar, fave that the fore | 


end had pansis of fapphices, {ct:ini bordersvof goldi 
: Bacon. 

Maximilian. his whole- hiftory. is digefted into 
twenty-four fquare panels of {culptuse in bas relief. 
Aduifon on Iraly. 

This fellow will join you together as they join 


wainfcot; then one of you will prove a T ele 


and, like green timber, warp. Shakefpcurce 
A bungler thus, who fcarcethe nail can hit, 
Wirth driving wrong withinake the parel {plit. 


zi [Panel, panellum, Latin; of the French 


panne, id ett, pellis or pancau, a piece or | 


pane in Engh] “A tchedtle pr rall, 
containing the names of fuch jurors as 
the fheriff provides to *pafs upon a 
trial. And empannelling a jury, is 
nothing but the entering them into the 
fheriff’s-roll or book. Corel. 


Then twelve of fuch as areindifferenty, and are f 


returned upon the principal panc/, or the tales, 
are {worn to try the fame, according to evidence. 
Hale's Hiftory of Englard. 


PANG. n. f- [either from. pain, or bang, 


Dutch, unealy.] Extreme pain; fud- 
den paroxifm of torment. 
Say; that fome lady 
Flath for your love as great a porg of heart; 
As you have for Olivia. , Shuhsip. Touelfth Nighe. 
See how the pangs of death do make himegrin. 
t Sbakepeare. 
Suf rance made 
Almoft each pang'a death. Shakefp. Hirry VIL. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, 
In pangs ; and nature gave afecone groan. Mfiiton. 
Juno, pitying her difaftrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs ta mitigate. 
My fon advance 
Still in new impudence, new igncrance. 
Succefs let others teach, learn thou from. me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. Dryd. 
I will give way t 
To all the pangs and fury of defpair. Addifon. 
I faw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pargs of death, and bite thie ground. 
s4ddifor. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nar fhare one pang of all. I felt for thee. Pope. 
To PANG. v. a. {from the noun.) ‘To 
torment crorlly, k 
If fortune divorce 
It from the bearer; ‘tis a futt ranceypanging, 
As foul's and body's parting. Shaki fptare. 
l] grieve mylseif 
To think, when thou thal: be difedg'd by her, 
Whom now thou tir ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by ane. Shake fpeare. 
Pa’nick. adj. [trom Pan, grouñdlets fears 
being fuppoled to be fent by Pan.] 
Violent without caule, applied to fear. 
The fudden ftir and panical fear, when chante- 
cleer was Carricd away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 
Which many refpeét to be but a pamick «terror, 
and men do tear they jguitly know not what. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Derbam. 


Swift. f 


PAN 


Tlelt the city ina panick frighty . +lg 44 ’ 
-joas they aic in chuacil, Limbs.in fight, Dryden. 
Pa Nitr. 2. Joo [awa] A fudden 
fright without caufe. — ~~ 
PA'NNADE. n. / The curvet.of a horfe. 
Ainfworth, 
Pa REL. a.f. [ panneel, Dutch; pancan, 
« French.) A k'nd of raitick fadddew 
A pannél and wanty, pack=faddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, and ‘hlters for hed. Tuffer 
His ferutting ribs on both fides howd 
Like furrows he bimfell had ploy/d; > 
For underneath the fkire of parnil, Ea 
“Twixt every two there was a channel. ` Hudibra 
The itomach of'a hawk. 
| Ainfworth, 
Pa°NNICLE, | AN Ms 
PA'NNICK. } mJ A plant af : 
The panniele isa plant of the'millet kind,- differ- 
ing trom that, by che difpofitiun of the flowers 
and feeds, which, of this, grow ina elofe’ thick 
{pike : it is Sowed.in) feveral pasts of Europe, in 
the nelds, as corn, for the, fuftenance -of the in- 
habitants; itds frequently ufed in particular places 
ot Cermany to make bread. Mill:r. 
September is. dtvwn with a chearful countenance ; 
in his leit hand a handful of millet, oats, and fan—" 
nicle. Peacham. 
Panrichk affords a fofs demuleent nourishment. 
; . Arbuthnot 
Pa’nnrer. n.f [panier, French.] A 
bafket; a wicker veffel, in which fruit, 
or otherthings, are carried on a horfe. 
j The worthlefs brute ` X 
Now turns a mill, or drags loaded life, 
Beneath two-pannicrs, and a baker's wites Dryden. j 
We have refolved to take away their whole club 
ina pair of panniers, and imprifon them in arcup- 
board. iki! |. Aiddijon. 
PANOPLY.: 2. f. [wavonaia.}) Complete 
armour. «> 


In arms they ftood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent hot ! 
Soon banded. Miltow's Paradife Tac. 
We had need to take’ the ichriftianspamply, to 
put on the whole 2xmour of God... Ray om Creations 
Pansy. 2. /. A flower. See PANCY. 
To PANT. v. n. [panteler,old French. } 
1. To palpitate;.to beat as the heart ia 
{ucden terror, or after hard labour. 
Yet might her piteous heart be {cen to gant and 
quakes Spenfer. 
Below the bottom of the great abyfs, i 
There where one centre reconciles ail things, 
The worid's profound heart partie, i. Crajbaro. 
If Iam to lofe. by fight the foft pantines, which 
I have always feit when 1 heard your voice, pull 
out thefe eyes before they lead me to be ungrateful. 
; "Tatler. 
2» To have the breat heaving, as for 
want of breath. 
Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryden. 
Miranda will never have her eyes, fwell.with fat- 
nefs, or pant under a keavy lead of fich, till the 
has changed her rejigion. me ee ed 
3. Vo play with tacermiffion. 
The whifp ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
4. To long; to with earneitly: with after 
or for. a fh 
- They pant after the duft of the earth, onthe 
head of the poor. Amos, ii. 7 
Who pants for glory finds but fhort repote, 
A breath revives him, and a brgath o’erth rows. Pipe. 
Pann. m f [from ‘the’ verb.] Palpi- 
tation; motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneis, to my heart, ard there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. Sbakefpvares 
PA KTALOON, 
l 


“¥P AP 


ee ON ithlpeétacies on w$, and uch on fide. 
Tae SN O Sbakelbeares 


Pits the Se Pah 
abo ~ The French: we conquer'd once, $ 


i 
d “Now give us laws: for fantalocus, d i 


of breathing in a hawk? ~ Ziñfworth. 


“of all the gods. i 
PANTHER. 2. f. [oS ; panthera Lat, 
panthere, French. ]e A {potted wild 
_ bealt; a pard. ' ay ie 
ti ay = An’ it pleafe your majefty, 
“To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
; © SWith’he rn and’ hound’ ‘ Skukelpeare. 
* "Pan, or the univerfel, is painted with a goat's 
i face, about his thoulders a paniéer'sfkin. Pzachain. 
Tai Me ’ The poutker's {peckled hide 
t Flow'd o'er his armour with anveafy pride. 
PaNTite. 2 f A gutter tiie. ~- 
De Cade as “adv. [from panting] 
ith palpitation, 1° . 


+) She heav’d the name of father 


Pope. 


] 
u 
) 


SPan:ingiy torth, asst it preft ber heart. | Shake/p. 
Pa ntTLer. n. f. [panetier, French,} The 
Officer in a great family, who keeps the 
l bread. Hanmer. 
Bii > When my old wife liv'd, 
i “HShe was both panler, butler, cook. ~ Shakefprare. 


He would have made a gnod partier, ‘he would | 
Shakepeare Herry IV. | 


have chipped bread well. 
PANTOFLE. n. f. [ pantoufle, Fr. panto- 
- fala, Italian.) A ilipper. 
Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or 
tragick pantofles of red velvet and goid, befet with 
~ pearls. * An Peacham. 
PANTOMIME. x. f. [was and pud; pan- 
> tomimey¥Freoch.} 9 y a 
1. One who has the power of univerfal 
¿ Mimicsery ; one who expreifes his mean- 


-sing by mate action ; a buffoon. 
7 aD that I think thofe fastemim:s, 
, Vhovary a&tion with the times, y 
** Ate lets Aenor in their art, ~ Fr f 
Than thofe who duly aét one patt. Hudibras. 
2. A feene; a tate exhibited, only in 
efture and dumb thew. ~ 
j d» He. put off the reprefentation of pantomimes tll 
>, ‘Sate hours, on market-days _ Arbuthne. 
Pa‘nton. a. f. A Moe centrived’to rê- 
Piai p ' 
“cover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. | 
e Farrier’s Di&. 
Pantry. n. /. [paneteries Prenth ; på- 
į gariam, Laun.) ‚The room in which 
i Ara ii are repofiied. 
~ Thes Italian artizans diftribute the kitchen, 
E okna Aam underground. JVstron’s Archit. 
~ What worksthey make in» the pantry and the 
larder. yeep t L Eftrange. 
He thurs himfclf up in the pastry with an old 
+ giffy, once in a twelvernontd.. ddin s SpcSusor. 
Pap. nJ.| papa, italian ; pappe, Dutch; 
papilla, Latin. ; 
1. The nippie ; the dug fucked. 
ar Some were fo fiom their fource endu'd, 
By great dame Nature, from whole fruitfui peop 
"Their weil-heads {pring. Spenfer. 
ite 1 Out fword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus. — 
Ay, that left pap, where heart dcth hop. Shahe/p. 
An infant making to the pap: would prefs, 
And meets, inftcad of miile, a taling teer. Dryden. 
Vor. Il. 


r T 


Pa'nr Leek a 
wid A man $ garment ancently worn, ja} 
eee which the breeches and ftockings were 


H boiled in’ water. 


The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibras. pe With woman's milk and 


Pa’xtassia./. (dyfprica.) Ene difficulty” 


Pantueon. x. f. [raiso] _ A teinple'] 
À o 


PAP 


In weining young creatures, the bef way is 
never to let them fuck the gaps. 
‘that Timothy Trim and, Jack were the fame 


porion, was proved,- pasticularly by a mole under | PA PERMAKER:; 


the Tere 7 ap. adrbuthnct. 
2. #oud “made for infants, with bread 


Sleep then alittle, pap eéntent is making. Sidney ° 


a Diie*noble foul by age grows luttier ; 


Wermultenor {tarve, nor hope to pamper her 
fap untotheend. 
wo” Letithe powder, afterit hasdone boiling, be well 

beaten up with fair water to the contiftence of thin 


TEP + @ = « Boyles 
3. ihe pulp of fruit. Ainfrvorth. 


Para, n. foo [mrna papa, Latin.) A 
fond name forfather, ufed iù many. 
languages. 

J) Where there! are"Nttle miters and miffes in a 
houfe; ‘bribe*them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift. 


PAPACY! x. /. [ papat, papauté, French ; 


from papa, the pope.| Popedam; ot- 
fice and dignity of bithops of Rome. 
Now, there ssafeendedsto the papacy a perfonage, 
that though he loves'the chair of th: popacy well, 
yet he loveth tbe carpeteaibove the chair. Bacen. 


Pa PaL. agj..[ papal, French.}... Popith; 


belongingto the pope ; annexed to the 
bifhoprick of Rome. 
The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which 
” he'was bound to maintain the privileges of the Ne- 
therlunds;) this papal indulgence hath been the 
caufe of fo many hundred thoufands fain. Raleigh. 
Pa Paw. n.f. (papaza, low Latin; pa- 
paja, papayer, rench.} A plant. 
The fair papaw, 
Now bùta feed, prevent.ng Nature's law, 
In halfithe circle of the haity year, 
x Projeđts»a ihade, “and Yovely fruits does wear. 
? 2. l Wailer. 
PAPA VEROUSspadj. | papavereus; from 
papaver, Lat. a poppy.] Refembling 
poppies. 

Mandrukes afford a fapaverons and unpleafant 

odour, whether in the leat or apple. Brown. 
PAPER. 2. /. [ papier, French ; papyrus, 
Latin. } 
t. Subitance. on which. men write and 
“prints made by maceracing Anen rag: 
in water, and then, grinding ‘them to 
polp and fpreading them in thin fheets. 

I have ícen her uniock. her. clofet, take) forth 
Paper. r Sbakefp care. 

2. Piece of paper. l = 
“Lis as impcdjible to draw, regular charséters orma 
, trembling mind, as on a sharing. paper- Locke. 
3- Singlenfneetsiprinted,! or written. de 
is ufed particularly of effays or jourhals, 
Or any thing printed on a heet., | Feuille 
volante,} a ; 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lafe . | 
Su, much compl:xicn? tusk ye how they change " 
Their cheeks are paper. Shakelpeare’s ID n: y Ve 

4. Ít is wied fur ceeds of fecurity, or uills 
of reckoning. 

He was fo cacclefs after bargains, that he never 
received fcript of pare of any to whom he tent, 
nor bond of any for performance of covenants. 

Fell, 

Nothing is of more credit or requeft, than a 
petulant papoy er jcotfing verles. Ben Jet fou. 

They bronght apaper toune to be fign'd. “Di yd. 

Do the prints and. payer: lie? Savifr, 

Papera adj. Any thing flicht or thin. 

There is but atthim pajer wall Getween great 

difcoveries and a perfect iynorance of them. Burret. 


To PAPER. v, a. [fromthe noun.) To 
regifter. 


Rayren Creation. f 


Denne 


PAP 
He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and. his own Jetter 
Mutt feich in him he papers: Shakeddcary VIN. 
A naf- | paperand.maker.} 
One who makes:paper. 
P APERM Ila xf. [paper and-mill.] A 
mill in whichrags are. ground for paper. 
ool bouhalt cauled printing to be ufed’s and con- 
strany to the kingy,.and hisdignity, thou baft built 
„a poper-mill. i Shakefpeare. 
Pare scemT adj. Contaiñing pap; in- 
clinable tonpap. ° vo 

Demulcent, and, of eafy digeftionyumniftenmg 
and refolvent of the, bile, are vegetable ropes ; ce 
honey, and the juices of ripe fruits, fome of the 
cooling, lactefeenty papefcert’ plants; as’ cichory 
andblettuce. Arbuthnot om Aliments. 

PAPELIO‘N no fo Latin 3 papillon, Fr.) 
A butterfly; aumoth of various colours. 

Conjecture cannotieftimate all the kinds of pa- 
pilios, natives of this ifland,’ eo fall fhort of three 
hundred. Ray. 

Papiviona*ceous. adj. [from papilio, 
Latin. 

The flowers of fome plants are called. papilicna- 
cerus by botaaitts, which reprefent fomething of 
the figure of. a butterfly, with its.wings dilplayed : 

‘and here the petala, or flower leaves, are always 
of a diform figsre: they ae four in number, but 
Joined together at the extremities ; one: of thefe is 
ufually Jarger than the relit, and, is creéted in the 
middle of the flower, and by fome ca'led vexiilum : 
the plants that have this flower are of the legu- 
minous kind ;. as peafe, vetches, é&c. Quincy. 

All leguminous plants arc, as the Icarned fay, 
p-pilionaceous, or bear butterflied fowers. Harte. 

PAPILLARY. Qadj. [from papilla.] Hav- 

PA PILLOUS. S ing emulgent vefiels, or 

refemblances of paps. 

Ma!pighi concludes,becaufe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which»lic pa. 
pitlary parts, that in thefe the tafe lieth. Derbanr. 

Nutritious materials that flip through the de- 
fective papillary ftrainers. o Blac more. 

The pepilfus inward coat of ihe inteftines is ex- 
tremely fenfible. “Arbutbme on Aliinents. 

PAPIST Omi. Ppapife;Frenth ; papilla, 
Latin.], One that adheres to the com- 
tmonion of the pope and.church of Rome. 

‘ST he principal clergyman Bad frequent conferences 

Mashti the princa to perfia dé him’ thang his reli- 
gion, and becomeiep.7pi." Clarendon. 

Pa pase roan tuai from pepi?.] Popith ; 
adherene-topopery. 

There “ate “forme Papifical pra€titioners aincng 
you. AI asi a Whirgifee. 

Pari'stRY. 2. /. [from papin] Popety ; 
the doctrine 6f*the Remiff chorch, 

Papifiry, a8" Rinding pool, covered ard over- 
flowed all England. Ajchom't Sikoslmeficr. 

A great number tf parrikes in Englaad confit of 
rude und ignorant men, “drowned in pi pifl’y. 

SV bitgifte. 
Pa’vPous. adj. [papou low Liun. ] 
Having that foit Iiga down, growing 
out of the feds of feme planis; fuch 
as. thiltles, dandelyon, hawk weeds, 
which buoysthem ap foin the-air, that 
theyican be\blown-any where about with 
the mand ssaody:twere fore, this-d-Min- 
guiflesone kind of plants, whichiscall- 
ed, pappoiayor pac poli flores, Quincy. 

Anither thing ‘argumentative af provicefict is, 
that peppous plumage growing upcn ‘the tops of 
feme feeds, "whereby ‘they are waited’ with the 
wind, and by that means diffeminated Ifar Yond 
wide. Rap on the Greet cr. 

Dandelion, and moftof the pappous käy have 
long numerous feathers, bycwhueh they are Wat cd 
every way. Derbum. 

Parry. 
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Parry. adj. [from pap] Soft; fuccv- | 
lent; eaily divided. 

Thefe wesce converted into fens, wherethe grauiw, 
being fpungy, fucked up the water, and the loofen- 
ed carth {weied into aloft and sappy fublarce. 

‘ Burnet. 

Its tender and pixApy Roth cannot, atyonce, be 
fitted to be fourifhed by folid diet. Ray. 

PAR. af. {Latin} { State of equality ; 
equivalence; equal value. ‘This Werd 
js not elegantly ufed, except as a term 
of traffick. 

To eftimate the par, it is neccflary to know 
how much filver is inthe coins of the two coun- 
tries, by which you charge the bill of exchange. 

Loche. 

Exchecuer bills are below par. Swifts | 

My friend is the fecond after the treafuser ; the 
rcft of the great officers ate much upon a Ein 

' Swift. 

Pa‘rafte. adj. [parabilis, Latin.] Eafi- 
ly procured. Not in ufe. 

They were not well withers unto parable phyfic, 
or remedies eafily acquired, who, derived medicines 
from the phenix. Brcwn. 

PA‘RABLE. n.f. [a2zeaCoan ; parabole, 
French.] A fimilitude șa relation un- 
der which fomething elfe is figured. 

Balaam took uphis parable, and faid. Numbers. 

In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly 
teacheth us that men are rewarded according to the 
improvements they make. Yeo Welfon. 

Wha: is thy fulfome parableto me? c i 
My body. is from. all difeafcs, free. Dryden. 

PARABOLA. n. fo (Latin.] | 

The parebola is a conick. fe&tion, arifing from 
a cone’s being cut by a plade parallel ‘to ove of its 
fides, ‘cr parallel to a plane that touches onc fide of 
the ‘cone. : Harris. 

Had the.velocities, of the feveral planets, been 
greater or lefs thaa they are now, at tue. fame dif- 
tances from the fun, they would not have revolved 
$n concentrick circles as they do, but have moved 
in hyperbolas or p2rabo/as; or in‘ellipfes, very ex- 
centrick. Bentley. 

Parano urcat: adj, { paraboligue, Fr. 

PARABOLICK. Í from parable. | 

1. Expreffed by parable or fimilitude,, 

Such from the text decry the parabalicad expofi- 
tion of ,Cajetan. Brown's Vuiger Ervours. 

The feheme.,of .thefe words is figurative,.as 
being a parabelical defcription of God's. vouchfafing 
to the world the invaluable bleding. of the, gofpel, 
by the fimilitude of a king. Sour. 

2. Having the-nature or form of apara- 
bola. [from parabola: } 

The pellucid coat of theseye dothonot Ne in the 
fame fuperficiés With “the white, bat fifeth apa 
hillock above its cantexity,’ dadis of an*hyperboli- 
cal or garab:{icdl gure, l Ray. 

The. incident ‘ray cwilt deferibey in the refract- 
ing medium, the paraiclick carves” Cheyne. 

PARABO'LICALLY. adv. [from parabo- 
lical.) . | 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thefe words, notwithftanding parabalically iñ- 
tended, admit no Uteral intertnce. Brown. 

2, In the form ufa parabola. 

Paratsotism. n f. Tn alcebra, the di= 
vifion of the terms of an, cquation, by 
a known quantity that is involved or 
multiplied"in the Ari terms Dia. 

PAPA nor ott af faat ap and ides] 
A. paraboliform “curve in geometry, 
whofe ordinates are fuppofed. to be in 
fubrriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &e.. ra- 
tio of theirerefpedtive abiciffie: there 
ig another fpeciess, fur af you fuppofe 


7° i 
the parametes, mulu pied inte the fquare | 
i 


: 
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of the abfciffay to be equal to the cube 
of the ordinate; then the curve is called 
a {emicubical paraboloid. Harris 
PARACENTE’S1S. y. f. [expeeeninci, : 
caxivtle, tO pierce; paracentefe, Fr.) 
That operation,” whereby any of the 
ventes are perforated ‘to let out any 
matter; as tapping im a tympany. 
Quincy 
PARACE NTRICA Le) adj. [maga and xir- 
PARACE NTRICKe J tee) Deviating 
from circularity: 

Since the planets move in the clliptick orbits, 
in one of whofe foci the fun is, and, by a radius 
from the fun, defcribe equal areas in equal times, 
we mutt find outa law for the paracentrical motion, 
that may make;the orbits elliptick. Cheyne. 

PARADE. 2. f. [ parade, Prench.] 
1. Shew ; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to 3 review, but as to a 

battle; nor adorned for parade, but execution. 
Granville. 
Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade, 


TI- 


At leaft, before your ma‘ter's debts are paid. ' Swift. |, 


2. Proceffion; affembly of pomp. 

The rites perform'd, the parfon paid, 
In ftate return'd the grand parade. 

3. Military order. i 
l “Phe cherubim ftood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parades Milton. 
4. Place where troops draw up to do duty 
and mount guard. 
5. Guard; poiture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by 
their infide, which often thews ittelf in little things, 
when they are notin parade, and upon their guard. 

Lecke on Educaticn. 
Pa’rabicm. 7. f (axeatiyp2] Ex- 
ample. 
PARADIS ACAL. adj. [from faradi/e.] 
Suiting paradife; making paradife. 


Swift. 


The antients exprefs the fituation of paradifiacal 


earth in reference to the fea. Burnt. 
Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from 
exalting the earth to a more happy, and paradifiacal 
ftate, that it would turn it to a barren wildernels. 
: Woulward's Natural Hiftery. 
The fummer isa kind of heaven, when we wan- 
der in a paradifiacal {cene, among groves and gar- 
dens; but, at this feafon, we are like our poor 
firit parents, turned out of that agreeable; though 
folitary life, and forced to look about for ‘mote 
people’ tœ help ta bear our labours, to get into 
warmer houfes, and hive together in cities Pepe. 


PARADISE. n. /. [vdio 5 paradi/e,, 


French. ] x 
1. The blifeful’ regions, in which the firft 
pair was placed. 
Longe?'tn that paradife to dwell, 
The law Digave to nature him forbids. 
2. Any placevof. felicity. 


|. ¢Confiderations like anrangely came, 51:1099 


Biilton. 


And whipt, th’ offending, Adam oyt of him 5. i 
Leaving bis body as a puradife, f ATi 
"Y’ Invelope and contain ccleitiat fpirits. “SE akefp. 


If he frouldlead her Ino t focl's paradijs i ” 
It were very grofs behaviour. Shakij. Rimes and Ful. 
Why, nature; bower the fpirit of a fiend 
In mortal parauije of fuch {weet ficth ? Shake[peare. 
‘Lhe earth 
Shall a!l be paradife, far happier place 
'Chanithis of Eden, and far happier days: = Milton. 
PARADOX: AJ. [paradoxe, Tren ch’; 
macas “A tenet contrary to” re- 
ceived opinion 5 “an affertion contrary to 
appearance ; a pefition in appearance 
abfurd. 
A giofle Wese» is to colour that faradex, and 


PAR 


make it appear in fhew not to'be alrogecherr unres- 
fonabilé. hossr. 
You undergo too RriG)a paradox tO 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakejp- 
"Tis ans unnatural paradox in the doctrine of 
cau(es, that evil thould procced from goodnefs- 
i Helyday. 
In their love of God, ‘men’ can never be! too 
affectionate it is astre, though it may ftem: > 
paredexy that in their hatred of inj men may be 
“sometimes too pahhonate. siia Spruce. 
Tis not pofible forany man in his wits, though 
never fo muth -additted to paradoxes, to believe 
otherwife, bud that the wholes preatér ‘than the 
part j+ that ‘contradiétions cannot *be\ both struc ; 
that turee andjthace make fix p taut four, ismors than 
three. > Wilkins 
PARADOXICAL adj. [from paradoxa] 
1. Having the nature of a paradox. 
What hath been every* where’ opinioried by all 
men, sis more than paradoxical to difpute. Breton. 
Strange it is, how! theveuriofity of men, that 
have been aétive in the inftruction of beasts, among 
thofe many paradoxical and, unheard-of imitations, 
fhould not attempt to make one fpeak. Breser. 
Thefe. wiil feem ftrange and paradoxical to one 
that takes a profpe€t of the world. Norris. 
2. Inclined to new tenets, Or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. ry 
PARADOXICALLY: adv. [from paradox. } 
In a paradoxical manner; in aunanner 
contrary ta received opinions.) 951] a 
If their vanity of appearing fingular puts jthem 
upon ,advancing. paradoxes, and proving them .as 
paradcxically, they,are ufually laught at. Collier. 
PaARADOXICALNESS. 2. f. [from» para- 
dox.] State of being paradoxical.» 
PARADOXO DOCT: m [from paradox. I 
The ufé of paradoxes. eP. x 
Perpend the difficulty, which obfeurity, or un- 
avoidable’ paradoxstogy, mutt put upon the at- 
tempter. Brow. 
PARAGO'GE. n. f. [ wxecywyn ; paragoge, 
French.] A figure whereby a letter or 
fyllable is added.at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the fenfe 
Of it: as, vaf, vafly. Dia. 
Pa’racon. n. f. (paragon, from parage, 
equality, old French; paragone, Atal. 
1. A model; a pattern; fomething fu- 
premely excellent. T ao 
An angel! ory if not, =, s > 
An earthly paragon. 1 Shukefpeare. 
Tunis was never graced before with uch a 
paragon to'their quecn. Shakefpeares T enp: 
2. Companion’; ‘fellow. = sii ao sal i 
Alone he rode without his paragon. Speafer. 
ToP ARAGON VU. ae) [paragonner, Fr. | 
i. To compare; to parallel ; to mention 
| jn competition. 
The pi@ure of Pamela, invlittleform, he wore 
in a tablet; purpofing to paragém the little one'w:th 
| Artefia’s keiigths?noc doubting but, “even in that 
| dite quantity, the excellency of that would fhine 
l ithrqwghithe weakneds tofiths others comaSidacy. 
1 svillgive thee blaody; tect, yosma Agvos 
| if thou with C@far paragen.again.. (i © d 


My man of mene. ncn | ‘Shaki feeare. 
Proud, feat fs PER E T 
Of Lucifer, fo by ailuGon callide > wadii 


OFf that bright ftar. to-Satan paragon'de » Ailton. 
2..To.equal ;.to be equalitos mf 
He hath atchievidrasmaids ong 
That paragens,defcripion and wild tame; sg 1 
One that excels the quirks of blazoaing, PCOS» odai 
é ee 1. 0h C9 dbeke/praree 
We. will wear our, moxtsl Rate with Deity ed nig 
Catharine our queen, bztore,the primelt. creature, 
_ That's paragon di th’ world. hake Heya 
PARAGRAPH., aff panagnapbes br. 


Tapayan. 


ms ‘Any thing refemblin p another. 


PAR 
i cq@rapeyex Dye }) vA diting- part of: a. dif- 


--courfe, 

Of his lat" paragraph, 1 ‘have tranfcribed the 

Amott imponast farts. Svift. 

PARAGRAPHICALLY. adu. [from para- 
„grajb-] By paragraphs ; with dilliaćt 
breaks-or divilons: 

P sriuba CTICAL.) edj: 

ParmALvacTicKk.’'§ Yax.) Pertaining 
“toa parallax. 

PARALLAX. n. J- [ maccrags:. ] The 
dillance kterween the true and apparent 
place of the fon, or any tar viewed |) 

* from the furface of the earth. 

By what ftrange paralkrx or optick fill 
Of vinon multiply'd.  Wilto's Paraaile Regair'd. 

_ Lighetmorcsetrom ithe) fin. to us jin’ about feven 

‘or eight: minutes: time, — which diftance: is ‘about 

~70,000,c00 Englith miles, fuppofing the horizontal 

parallax of the fun to be abaut twelve feconds. 
Nesuion's Optichs. 


PARALLEL. adj. [wagarrnre ; paral- 


~ 
_dele,.French.] 
1... Extended in the fame dire@tion, -anà f 
»preferving alwavs the fame diktante, 
_ Diftorting the order: and theory, -of -caules per- 
pendicular to their efas, he draws them afide 
“unto things whereto they run parallel, and their 
. proper motions would never meet together. Brean. 
ge. Having the fame terdency. 
* © When honour runs parallel with the lawa of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cherifhed ; 
“but when the di€ates of honour are contrary to 
ithofe ofiteligion and equity, ‘they arc the great de- 
pravations of human nature. Addifor.. 
g. Continuing the relemblance. through 
many particulars; equal; like. 
The foundation principle of. peripateticifm is 
exactly parallel to an acknowledged nothing. 
Glanville. 
I fhail obferve fomething parallel to the wooing 
“and wedding fuit in the-behaviour of perfons of 
figure. Addifsn. 
T1 Imithe paral dl place’before'quoted. Lefley. 
Comparcithetwords and» phrafes tin oneòplace'of 
anjauthor, with the fame.in other places,of the 
fame author, -whith are: generally, called parallel 
‘places. > © 2 Watts. 
PARALLEL. n. f- [from the adjcétive. } 


1. Line continuing its courfe, and Rill re- 


maining at the fame diftance from an- 

other line. 

Who made the fpider, parallels dcfign, 

Sure.as De Moivre, without-rule or line? » Pope. 
2. Line on the globe! marking: the Jau-» 
_ tude. 

3. DireQion conformable to’ that'of an- 
sotheroline. 
Diffentions, like fmall ftreams,) are firttibepun, 

Scarceifcen they rife, but gather jas they run; 

Soylines, that from.their parallel deciine, 

More they proceed, the. more they {till disjoin. 

ue | Garb. 
4« Refemblance ; -conformity continued 

through many particulars; likenefs. 
Such a refemblance of a'l parts, 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, atts; 

She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 

And thew the world this paral/le/, ” 

*Fwixt earthly females and the moon, 

All garailels exaQly run. Swift's Mifcdiany. 
5. Comparifon made. 

The parallel holds in ‘the gainlefsnefe, as well as 
laborioufnefs of the work. Decay cf Picry. 

LA reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 

than by comparing and drawing a parallel between 
bis own private character, and that of other per- 

. Add fon. 


Dénbam. 


fons. 


(from paral-| ©” 


PAR 


Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldit tind 
thy parallel, go to hell, which is both the region 
and the emblem of ingratitude. Sonrh. 

Bor works liketheic, det deathlefs journals tell, 
None but thydelr can be thy paralele Pope. 

To Pa RALLEL. v. a, [trom the noun. | 

t. fo. place, fo as always.to keep the 
fame direction with another. line. 

The Azores having a middle fituation between 
thefe continents and chat vaft tract of America, 
the needle feemeth equally diftraGted by both, and 
diverting untoneithtr, doth paratel and place it- 
felfupon the true meridian. Brown. 

2. To keep in the fame direSion; to 
level. 

The loyal fufferers abroad became” fubjected to 
the worft cffe@ of banifhment, and even there ex- 
pélled and driven from’ their flights: fol paralleling 
in their exigencies the moft immediate obje¢ts’ot 
that nfoniter’s fury. Rell. 

His life is pavallel'd 
Ev'n with the ftroke and linc of his-great juftice. 
l SLakefpeare. 

3. To correfpord to. 

"That he tretchedivut the north over the,empty 
piaces, {tems to paresi the expseffion of David, he 
ftretched out the earth upon the waterss q Burnet. 

4. ‘Lo be équal..to 5. to refemble through 
many particulars. , 

In the fire, the deftruction was fo fwift, fudden, 
valt, and miferable, asnothing can parallel in ftory. 

Dryden. 

ç.: To compare. 

I paralleld more than once, our idea of fubftance, 
with the Indian philofopher’s he-knew-not-what, 
which fupported the tortoile. Licke- 

PARALLELISM. a. f. [paralleli/me, Fr. 
from parallel.) State. ot being parallel. 

The parallelifm and due proportionated inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. More's Divine. Dials 


PAR 


Modern writers, making the drachma lefs than 
the denarius, others equal, have been deceived by a 
double parilogi/m, in tanding too nicely upon the 
bare words of the ancients, without examining the 
things. Arlbutharht. 

If a fyllogi(m agrec with the rules given’ for the 
conftruction of ix, it is called a true argument: if 
it difagree with thefe rules, it is a paralogifm, or 
falfe argument. Mates. 

Paratocy. a/f. Falfe reafoning. 

That Methufelah “was the! longeft® liver:of “ail 
thesposterity,of, Adam), we quietly, believe; but 
that he muft needs be fo, is perhaps below paralcg y 
to deny. Brown. 

PARALYSIS. n. J. [oacarcis paralyse, 
French. }. A pally, 

PARALY TICAL. ? adj. [from paralyfis ; 

PARALY TICK: paralytique, French.] 
Palfied; inclined to pally. 

Nought fhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, fofteft workeof heav’n, draws near 
Tothe colt Making paralytick hand, 

Senfelefs of beauty. Priors 

Ifianerve te cut, or ftreightly bound, that goes 
to any mufcie, that’ mufele! Mall immediately lofe 
its motion: which is the cafe of pera/yticks. 

~ Derbam 

The, difficulties sof; treashing’ and fwallowing, 
without apy temour after! long diteafes, procecd 
commonly” from a_refolution or paralytival difpo- . 
fition of the pacts. Arluthnote 

PARA METER. #. f- The latus rectum 
of a parabola, is a third proportional to 
the abfciffa and any ordiuate; fo that 
the f{quare of the ordinate is always 


* equal co the rectangle under the para- 


meter and abfcilla: but, in the ellipfis 
and hyperbola, it has, a different pro- 
portion. Harris. 


Speaking of the parallelifm of the axis of the Paramount. adj. [per ard mount. | 


earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the 
axis of the earth fteady and perpetually paral/:/ to 
itfelf, or to have it carelefsly tuimbie this way and 
that way ? Rayon the Creation. 


PARALLELOGRAM.: n.f. [oa daizan | 


and yoanua; parallelograme,’ French. ] 
In geometry, a right lined quadrilateral 
figure, whole oppofite fides are parallel 
aod equal. Harris. 
‘The experiment we made in: a loadftone of a 
parallel gram, or long figure, wherein only invert - 
ingsthe extremes, as it camevout of thesfirc, we 
altered the poles. Brown. 
We may havea cleariidea of the area of ay¢ara/- 
lelogramy without knowing what relation ‘it bears'to 

| the area of a triangle. hurts. 
PARALLELOGRA MICAL. adj. [from fa- 


rallelogram:}, Having the properties of, 


a parallelogram. 

PARALLELO Piped. n. f. [from faral- 
lelopipede, French) A olid figure con- 
tained under fix  parallelograms,» the 
oppolites of which are equal and pa- 
rallel% or it'is'a prifm, whofe bafe is 
a parallelogram: it is always triple to 
a pyramid of the fame bafe and, herghe. 

Harris. 

Two prifms alike in) thane I tied fo, that their 
axes and oppofite | fides’ being paraliel, they com- 
poled a parullelepixeds Newton. 
Cryftals that noid lead) are yellowith, land of-a 
cubic or parallelepiped figures Woodward. 

PARALOCISM. 2. Sf. [Taari 5 pa 
ralopijme, Fr.), A falle argument. 

That, becaufe, they have. nota, bladder of. gall, 
like thofe we obferve in.others, they have no gall 
at all, is a paralsgijm not admittible, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the fun to 
{catter it. (Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. Superiour ; having che higheft jurifdic- 
tion: as, Jord paramount, the chief of 
the feigniory.: with so. 

Leagucs within the ftate are ever pernicious to 
monarchias # for they raife anpbligation, paramount 
to obligation of fovereignty, ‘and make the kings: 
tanquan unus ex nobis... : Bacon. 

‘The dogmatilt’s opinioned affurance is paramount 
to argumente l , Glanville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine 
inftitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government; and therefore the pofitive laws 
of men’ cannot determine that which is itfelf the 
foundation of all law. i Lorke. 

Marikind, feding the apoftles poffeed of afpower 
plainly paramount ta the.powers of; all) the known 
beings,, whezher «angels: or ;dznions, could’ not 
guettion their being in{pired by,God. Hefte 

2. Eminent p of the bighed order. 

John a Chamber was changed) upon a gibbet 
taifed a ftase higher in the midit of a: {quare gal- 
lows, as a traitor paramount; and a number of 
hiswhief accomiplicesswere hanged upon the lower 


ftory round him. Bacon. 
P A RAMOUN Tnd fa .The chief... 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
Midh came their mighty paramore. Milor. 


PA RAMOUR. pe f.a [parrand amour, Fr.] 
1. A dover or wober. 
Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramewr, 
The which them did in modeftwife amate, 
And each one fought hit lady to aggrate., Spenfere 
No feafon then, for her 
To wanton with the fun her luty paramcur. Wile 
2. A mittrefs, It is obsolete in both 
fenfes, though not inelegant or uninue- 
fical. 
Shall T believe 
That unfubftantial death is amorous, 


M m2 Aad 


PAR 


And'that the lean achorred:montterskteps i 


Thee herein dark’ to be bisi parameue? Skoki pot P aR APHRENETEES 9. J. [ raga and fersa 


Pa RANYMPH. ». f. [ooze and sypr; 
paranymphe, Freach.} , 

1. A brideman;. one who leads the bride 
to her:marriage. f 

| bt ‘Phe! Fimnian bride 

Had»notilo foon: preies d l 
Thyrparangmpk, werthlefs to thee compar d 
Succeffosin thy bed. Milton's Agonifies. 

2. One'who countenances or fupports an- 
other. | 

Sin hath got a paranympb and a fo)icitor,) a 
warrant and an advocate. “Tayl:r's Worthy Cimmun. 

Pa Rar EGMe, n. Je [raçarnyna, mag ho 
yras A brazen table fixed to a pillar, 
on. which laws and proclamations were 
anciently engraved ;. alfo.a table fet up 
publickly, containing an account. of the 
rifing and fetting of the färs, eclipfes 
of.the {un and moon, the feafons of 
the ycar,,&¢. whence aftrologers give 
this mame to the tables, on which they 
draw, figures) according to their ‘art. 

Wig sak $ ~i Philips. 

Our forefathers, obferving the courfe’ of the 
fun, and-marking certain mutations'to ‘happen in 
his progrefs through the zodiac, “fet them down in 
their parapegms, or aftronomical canons. “Bretun. 

PARAPET, mJ. [farafet, French ; para- 
ferio, Italiane] A wall breat high. 

There was.a.wall or parapet of teeth Sct in our 
mautb»to retrain ithe petulancy of our words. |, 

Ben Fonfon. 

ParaPHimo'sis. n. f. [waceDipooss 5 pa- 
rapbiavfe,’ Fi. Js: Ap difcafe, when, the 
praputium cannotbe ‘drawn, over the 
glans. tS 20! 

PÄRAPHERNALIA:~n: J.\ [Lat-ypara: 
phernaux, ¥xi}cGoods jin the wife’s 
difpofal. | l 

PA RAPHRASE: "1. Ser[ wapadeacres pa- 
rapbrafe,, Fr.) . A loofe interpretation 5 
an explanation.in. many words. °° 

All the laws of. nations, were but, a, paraphrafe 
upon this ftanding rectitude of nature, that was 
ready tovenlarge itse into fuitabl< determinations, 
upon all emergent,objc¢ts and occafions. South. 

In parapbrafey.i or tranflation with latitude, the 
author's. words ares not,.fa dtrictly, followed as, his 
fene, and that, too,,amplifed,, but not altered : 
fuch'is MrejWalkr's.tranflation of Virgil's fourth 
Encid, i Aninog ] AR l i 

To Pa RARHE AS Euit U ay ipara; brafer, 
Erench ; aere ga jo To interpret with 
laxity of exprefion ; to tranflate loofely. 

We are put to.conftrue and porapbrafe oar own 
svords, to, freer ourfeives: from the ignorance’ and 
malice of our adverfaries. Stitling fiar. 

What. needs he peregire/e on. what we mean? 
Wewerc at wort but wanton; he's ‘obfceae. Dryd. 

Where tranfation is impra@ticable, they may 
faraphrafn But it is intolerable,. that, under a 
peeence of farigbrajing and tranflating, “a way 
fhould be {uitercd of, cating atthors fo a mani- 
feit diladvantage. Felton on tbe Clafficks. 

P arar ú ra staan ae) [farepbrafe, Fr.: 
oae erin sy pi A lax interpreter; one 
whoerplhiinsin many words. 

The fiten” for pubhck: audiences are, fuch,, as, 
following a middie *cour(e!-beeween« the: rigor of 
Veeval tranflutors’and! the liberty, of paraghrafis, 
do) With great fhortnetsiand plainacfss deliver the 


meanthe Toker. 
“The "Chardean»pareplraf renders; ‘Gerah by 
Meath. Arbutin. 


PAaRAPKRA STICAL. p aaj. [from para 
PARAPIIRA STICK. rafe.) Lax in- 


ydens |. 


PAR 
terpretation ; not literal; not verbal. 


ax 3 parapbrencfe, French.) 

Parapbrenitis is an-inflammationiof: the | dia- 
phragm. | ‘hey fymptoms,are. a violent fever, a 
moit exquifite pain increafed upondnfpiration, by 
which it js.diltinguifhed trom a pleurify, in which 
the greateft-pain is in expiration.“ Arbufbret. 

Pakaqug-no.in./. Alude parrot, 


PAR AS AN Gey Mere, [fwafarga.], A Per- ‘i 


fian meature of length. 

Since the mind .is.notable. to» frame,an.idca of 
any fpace ywithout spartsy juftead thereof it mages 
ufe of the common meatures, which, by familiac 
ule, in each’-couptry,, have. imprinted .themfchves 
on. the memory; as inches and feet, or cubits and 

| parclangse » Lox kes 
PA’RASITE wn. for [ipara/fites.. French ; 
parafita, Lat.] One that trequents rich’ 
tables, and earns his welcome ‘by flat- 
tery. 
He is a flatterer, 
A farafite, akeeper back of death, 
Who gently would diffolve the bands of Jife, 
Whicn faite hopes tinger. “i aS bakefpeare" 

Mott fmiling, fmooth, detected farafires; 
Courteous dei royer3;'/affable wolves; meek bears, 
You fools of fortune. Shake[peares! 

Diogenes,'when. mice dame about:him, as he 
was cating, faid, fee that even Diogenes nourith- 
eth ‘farafites. Bacon. 
; Thou, with trembling, fear, 

Or like.a fawning parajfite, obey'd ; 
Then to thyfelf afcrib'ft the truth foretold. AZilrox. 

The people fweat not for their king's delight, 
T’ enrich apimp, or railc a parafte. _ Dryden. 

Parasi Ticar. | adj. [ paraftique, Fr. 
Parasi rick. § fiom parafte.|  Flat- 
tering ;), wheedling. y 

The bifhop received {mall thanks for his paraf- 
ti-k prefentation. Hakewill on Providence. 

Some paraficick preachers have dared to call 
thofe-martyrs, who died fighting againt melok 4 
AS King Charles. 


Pa rAsobeon. JA Small canopy or,um-., 


Í brelloicarried.over the. head, to.fhelter 
| fgom-rain.and the heat of the fun...Did, 
Para jans xirs vf. In,the-civil law, a 
| conyenticleor unlawful meeting. Did, 
TosP A RBOLL Vs al par bouilier, drench. 
| Ko Ralf boil; to boil an part... ~ 
| y Perboil two. large capons upon ʻa. foft fire, by 
ithe {pace ofan hour, till, in efect, all the blood 
f be gone. we Bacin. 
| ~ From thè fealinto thethip-we'turny s 30 s% 
Like\parbeil'd swietches, op the'coals toibum.. bs 
, T: Doone. 


i 


la Like the fcum farved men did draw 
From parboild fhocs and'boats. ° ~ Danie. 
ToPA RBXREAK. v. 2. [ brecker, Dutch.) 


"To vomit. Obfolete. 


PA RBREAK, n. f. [from the verb.} Vo- 
amit... Obfolete. Sry Fart | 
| .. Her filthy garbeak, allythe, place defiled has. 
: l Spt ner. 
PARCEL Din. f° [parcelley French ; par: 
ticdla, Liatin. ] 
t. A {mall bundle. 4 
2. A part of the. whole; part taken fc; 
parately. 3 
Women, Siivius,! had theypmark'd him 
| In parce/sy asddid,«would have)gone near 
To fall imlove with him. Shake/prere. 
I drew. from heria; prayer of, earncit heart, 
That Y would ‘all my pilgrimage delates 
Whereof byuparcels the had tomething heart, 
But notdiftindtively. Shukelpegre's Orbello. 
An‘inventory thius importing, 
The fevera}iparce’s of his plaie, his treafure, 
Rich tuffs aad ornaments or Louthold. 


Shatefpe 


pP AUR 


With what face could fuch a prest man have 
begged fuch a farce! of ‘thescrown lands; Sore ! 
valt fam of money; another the forfeizcd etate M al 

l n Divit) 

Thave known penfions given to particulariperfonsy> 7 
any onc of which, if divided into tivailer parcels, 
and dittributed % thofe ‘who dittinguith thierlelves« | 
by wit or fearning, would anfwer the ends Swift 

| "Phe fame experiments fitcerd oni tm pencalsiof! oP 
athe white of ane cag l eniy “itegrowssfanewbat 
thicker upon mixing with: antacidi p caledacbrote! | 
3. A ‘quantity or mats. 9)" wory Yy 

What can be'rationa'ly cancéived in fo 'tranfpa* 

rént a fubftxncems water fay the produ@tionof thete -T 

colours, “beides, the vicious tizesiof "itsa Ruid and: 

globular parces? + aoka _ Newton, 
4. A numberof perfons :, in contempt. } 

; This youthfal parcel C I a 

Of noble batchelors ftand at my betoWing. “Shat fz . 3 
.| Any nomber or quantity’: in contempt. 

| They came to this conclufion ; that unlefs they 

could, by a parcel of fair words and pretentes, en- 

gage them into a confederacy, there was no good to 
be done. . ith ah oo L Etronge. ` 
To PARCEL. v. a. [fromthe.noun.)] ~ 
1.| To:divide into portions. oe ! 
| If they allot and: parcel out feveral, perfe@tions 
to feveral deities, dovthey not, by this, afert con-// 
traditions, making deity only to fuch a meafure 
perfect? whercas «deity implies, perfection beyond . “I E 
all meafuree 5.6 gidya l Soufi 
Thofe ghoftly kings would parcel out my Pow Ty 

And all the fatnefs of my land devour. | Dryden. 

2. To makeup into a mafs.. 2 < s 7 i 

What a wounding shame, that mine‘own Cr- ` 
want fhould parcel the ium. of » my difgraces?byad- 

~ dition of hisvenvy ! Shakefpeare. -~ d 
Pa RCENER af. [In comnton »iaw] J 

When, one diès pofleffed’ of an'eltate, 

and having ifue only daughters, or a 

his fitters be his heirs ;. fo that the lands 

defcend to thofe daughters or filters : 

thefe are called parceners, and are ‘but 

as one heir. agen #1) * 5 | 
Pa’rcenary. 2. f. [from parfonier, Fr.) ` | 

A holding or occupying of ‘land “by ' 
more »perfons pro. indivilo, or hy joint 


i Oy i -a 
tenants, otherwife called coparceners: l 
for -if they refufe» to -givide,theirrcom- 
mon inheritance, and chufe rather to 
hold ir jointly, ‘they are faid to hold in 
parcinarie. Cowel. 
T P f ROG E Jintao i 
OLARCH. Ue Ba; [ TOM, Reeixasiiny fays t l 


|. Junius y from, percogua,, fays Skinner: j 
neither of;-then.deem fatished. with r 
their conjecture: perhapsofrom peruflus, 

_ burntyostomperufts to parce 3. perhaps i 
| from ‘parchment, the effect of fire upon 
| parchment? ‘being’ almoft\ proverbial.) " 

To burn flightly and fuperficially ito 

| fcorch'; to dry aps? 18 19 tenor Oy g 
Hath thy fiery hetfo parclethine’entrailsy ] 

| ‘Jhatinot.attear can faili ico 5 | ono dbakepeaes 

tet 


/"Didrheforoften lodge in open field oii 
Jawinter's eodd;) and fummer» parvhing heat, 
To conquer! France ais S bukcipearesHenry IM. 
l Torrid heat, TaT. g 
| Andivapours asithei bibyamairaduity hani 9 
| Began toporch that tempecraterclimee ied Mien. 
I'm ftupity’dewith farrow, paibretiefin i) = ).5 
Of tears į! puri b'd'up andi withcr'd withimy grief) 
! ousre tly + DA Gap 
_ Without this circular motion off'our earth, one 
hemifphcre*woald ibe condemted ito, perpetual cold 
and ‘darknefs, the other continuayeroaited,.and 
parched by the fun leambenodg lo proline y's. 
The Sys.an far... of W 
With his (ultry he ae the gare Pare. a 
The ground beiow is pr chda the heay"ns ahove us 
frye y | Drydswe 
Full 


o- 


PAR CE 


i has Svi ori Full fifty years “tes } 

I have side d the: ‘biting winter's blaft, 
And the feverer heats) of parching fummer., Rewe. 
The.fkin grows parched and dry, and the whole 
body dean, and meagre. Biackn:cre. 
A, man diftrefled with thirft;in the parched 
places. of the wildernefs, ffer ches every, pit, but 
finds nowater. 1 E 5 
To PARCH. v. mo To be-feorched., i 
We were better parcb in Africk fun, 
‘Thamrin thetpride and faletcornor this eyes... Shak, 
If to prevent the acrofpiring, ic be thrown thin, 
many corns will dry and parch into burley./Afersime 
Pa RCHMENT. xf. (parchemin, French ; 
pergamena, Latin.} Skins dreffed’ for 


the writer. Among _ traders, “the fkins 


of fheep are called parchment, ‘thofe of | 


ae 


calves vellum.» + 
Is-not this.a lamentable thing, that 
an ‘innocent lamb, fhould be made parchment ; e that 
parebrient,. being fcribbled o`er, fhould undo a 
snari ? * Stakefpeare® SH: “Ary VI. 
. ‘In the coffin, that had’ the Booksi they were 
found as freh as if newly written, being written 
in parchment, and moped with’ watch~candles of 
Wax. ii Tul Ons Bacon. 
Like flying fhades before the cloudsiwe fhew, 
We iA A Pancbrent i in confuming flame... 
- Dryden 
Pateeriesier: MAKER. nif parchment 
and maker.) He who drefles parchi 
ment. S 
Parn. 1 2. fo [ pardus, pardalis, Late] 
Pa’apaLe.§, The leopard; in poetry, 
any of the fpotted beats. 
The pardale {wift, and the tyger’cruel. Spenfers 
As fox to Jambsy as)wolt to heifer’s calf z i 
Aspard to. thehind, “or. ftep- dame  to.her fon. 
Skakefpeare. 
‘Teni brace of grey-hounds, fhowy fair, | 
And'tall as fags, ran’ loofe, ys cours’d around his 
‘chair, 1 
“~ Atmatchiforspørds in fight, í in brii for the 
bear 


To PA’ RDON. Un a. TE a 
l. To excufej an; offender, ` , 
“When. beheld you in Cilicia, 
Ari chenw to Rome, A pardén® d P "Dryden. 
2. To forgive a Crime. PHM tEn] 
P will ‘pardon all their iniquitiess) Yo" Yeremiak. 
Forgivenefs to the injur’d,does belong, l 
But they ne'er parden who, commit, the, wrong. 
i was AEN 


Fr. | 


: ASAT 


3-.To remit a penalty. 
That thou may'ft fce the diffrence of our Spirit, 

I Legraen thee thy life before thou dik it, | ‘Shake. 
4. Pardon me, is a word’ of civil denial, 


of flight apology- ntaa; - 
‘Sir,’ pardon me, it is a lettcr fromimy brothers 
nogu ain andhok: [pears 


PÄ avons mqi [Alr de Drengir from 
the verb.}i 
1. Forgivenefs a an offender, 
_ 2. Forgiwenefs.of.a.crimes <: 
He that pleafeth pest men; halliget poor fot 
iniquity. Ectluseixxs 27. 
A‘Night’pamphict,* about ithe elements of parchit 
tecture; hath’ been entertaincd swith? fome fardin 
among my friends. Wotton. 
Lut infinite in pardon is my judge- Milton. 
Wiat bettericaniwe dothan proftrate fall 
Before him'reverent, and)theréiconfefs 
Hombly Our tanks; and fardor bey, with tears 
Wating the ground ? Milton. 
O Ope we Vherenalgbt you fe i 
Witduleencies, difpenies, apes eh bulls; 
“Phe {port of wiadss i 
Remifion- of penaltys 
y Forgivenefs recerved: 
A manmay, be fafe as to his condition, but, in 
“the mean ‘ume, dirk’ and doubtful’ ay to his ap- 


Milton. 


the fkin of | 


Dryden. 


i PAR y 


prelen fions 1 fecure in his: pardon, but miferable 
* inithe ighorance of iti and fo paflingt all-his days 


in, the odifeunfolate, eats vicifitudes “of hopes’ 


and fears,- at leagth go out iof. By world, not 
knowing whither he gcese u «| i Souths 

5. Warrant of forgivenefs, | or Exemption 
from punifhmenr. 


|The battle'done, and they within dir Bower, if 


Shall never fee his pardon I Laef pear > King Lear. 


'PatRDONYELE. adj! [Pardonable, French; 


from ‘pardon: T Venial’s excutable: ©. 


©) That which we do being RPI is notwithftand + ff 
ing by fo much more fardonable, by how much 


the exigencies of fo doing, or the difficulty of do- 
ing otherwife, is greater, unlefs this neceffity or 
alsfieulty ei prigraty rifen pore ouricives. 


ad HON Hooker. 


HA blind man fitting in iid hine À corner ‘is 
pardorable enough, ibut fitting at the. helm, he ‘is 
3 intolerable. Seuth. 
What Englifh readers, unacquainted with Greek 
or Latin, will believe me, when we confefs we 
derive ail. that is pardcnable in us trom ancient 
fountains ? Dryden. 
Pa RDONABLENESS. 2. f. [from pardon- 
able.) Venialnefs ; AalCeR SITES, of 
pardons w 
Saint John’s word»isy alli fin is) tranfereffion of 
the law; Saint Paul's, the wagesiof fin-is death : 
pot thefe two stogethers sandsthis» conceit. of the 
natural gardonublensfs-ot fin vanifhes away. » «Hall. 
Pa‘rpOwaBLy. adv. [from pardonable. | 
'Venially; excufably. 
|` Imay judge when T write! more or lefs pardon- 
ably. Dryden. 
Pa‘ RDONER. n: J. [from pardon. ] 


4. One who forgives another. 


This is his pardon, purchas’ diby fuch fin, 
_For which the pardoner himfelf is in. Shakefpeare 


2. One of the fellows that carried: about 
the pope’s indulgencies, and fold them 
to- fuch. as would buy. them, againft 
whom Luther, incenfed. the, people of 
Germany. Cowel. 

To Pare. wai [This word.is reafonably 

| deduced’ by Skinner “from* the French 

phrafe,” parer les ongles, to’ drefs the 
horfes hdofs when they are ‘fhaved «by 
the farrier : thus wefirlt faid, pare your 
nails; and from: thence transterred-the 
word to general'afe.} To cut off ex- 
tremities of the furtace; to” ent” away 
by diwle and little ; to diminifh. If 
pare be ufed before the thing diminith- 
ed, itis’ followed» immediately: by- its 

\accufative ; if it precedes the thing 

taken away, ör agrees in the 'paffive 


voice with che thing taken away, as, a | 


nominative, it then requires a particle, 
as away, off. ' 
The creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn 
; of glory, than which nothing doth “found ‘more 
heavchly in the ‘ears ‘of “faithful “men, arevivow 
reckoned as fuperfuities, which we muft in any 
cife pard away, lettwe ciny God with too much 
| fervice. Hovker. 


I have not alone 
Implọy`d you where high profits might come home ; 
But pard mg prefent havinzs to beitow 
My bounties upon you. Skhakefpeare’s Henry MIN. 
Jam d man, whom fortune hath cruelly ferateh’d. 
—"Tis too late to'parc her nails: nows: Shatefpeare. 
“The lion, mov'd with pity, didvendure 
To have*Nls princely pawal parid away.) Shake/p. 
The king’ began*to pare a littlesthe. privilege of 
clergy, ordaininy that clerks convict Should be bursr- 
ed in the hand. ' Bacen'sHenry VIL 
Pick out of tales the mirthyrbut not the fin, 
He parés his apple, that will cleanly teeds dieder. 


> 


PAR 


Whoever will partake of God's fecrets, maf 


ii. firt look into’ histown,he smuft pareoff whatfo- 


ever is-amifs, and not» without holinefs approach 
to'the holjett ‘of all holies. Taylor» 
‘All the mountains were) pared of. the earth, 
and -the turface of it, layeven, orin an equal con- 

vexity every where with the furface of the fear 
Burnet. 

The moft poetical parts,’ which’ are defcription 
and images, were to be pared away, when the body 

„Was {wollen into tod Jargé*a*bulk tor the Repro(snts 
tation of the -ftage. Drydens 

The fword,) as it? was) juttly drawn Ký us, fo 
can it fcarce fafely be thcathed, till the power of 

the greattroubler/ot, ouri peace be fo.tar pared and 
reducedy as that we may,be under no apprehenfions. 
Atterbury. 
*T were well Af the would pare her nails. © Pope. 
PAREGO RICK. adj, [ragry op inds: J Hav- 
ing the power in medicine’ to comfort, 
mollify, and ANARE: w Dig. 
PARE’NCHYMA.. ic Laagey yi. 
A {pongy or poliis ‘fubitance ; ; ‘in phy- 
fick, a part through which the blood 
is ftrained for its better fermentation 
and perfection. | Dig. 
PARENCHY MATOUS, } adj. [from paren- 
PARENCHY MOUs. .§  chyma.}  Re- 
lating to the parenchyma ; fpongy. 

Ten thoufand feeds of. the plant hart's-tongue, 
hardly ‘make the bulk of, a\pepper-corn. Now 
the covers and..true bodyof each teed, the paren- 
chymatous and, ligneous parts of beth moderately 
multiplies, afford-an hundred thoufand millions of. 
formed, atoms inthe fpace of a pepper-corn. Grew. 

Thofe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, 
are now found: to be bundles of exceedingly fmall 
threads. Cheyne. * 

PARENE TICK. oedi] Hortatory. 

PARE NESISU m, J- [ wagaiiecr. } Perfua- 
fon ; exhortation. Dia. 

PARENT”. fo [ parent, French; parers, 
Làatin.] A father or’mother. 

All true virtues are to’ honour true religion<as 
their parent, apd,all well ordered)commoanweales to 
love, her, aa their chiefat ftay. Hooker. 

His cuftom was, during the warmer feafon of the 
year, to fpend ; an hour'before'evening-prayer'in cae 
techifing ; whereat the parents’ and older fore were 
wont to be préfent. nadi Bells 

Asa publick’ parent of the: ftate; 

My juftice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryde 

In vain on the differmbled ‘mother’s tongue} 
Had cunning art; and fly perfuafion hung 5° u w: 
| And real are in vain and native love 

In the truepar ent*s ‘panting brea{t had {trove. Prior’. 
Da: RENTAGEs n. A [ parentage, French's 
from , parent. Extraction $ birth 5 ¢on- © 
dition with, refpect. to the rank of pe 


' rents. ` 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of fair demeafns, youthtul and ‘nobly’ allied. 
Si olen. 

Though men vtem the low of parentage, * _ 

Thy father is th’ Eternal King. Milton. 
To his levee go, 
| And from himflf your parcetage may know. Dry. 

We find him,not only boafting of his parentog-, 
a3.an.\traelite at large, but particularizing his ue- 
{cept from Bénjamin, Atterbury. 

Paren TAL ad: [from parent]? Becom- 
ing parents ;* pertaining to parents. 

It overthrows the ‘careful ‘courte sand parental 
provifion of nature, whereby the yodng ones, newly 
excluded, are {uftained-by the dam. Broun. : 

'Yhele eggs hatched | by! the warmth) of the fan 
into little worms, feed without any need ofi parcn'ad 
Care. Derkane 

Young ladies; ‘on whom: parental, controul fits 
heavily, ‘give a man of intrigue room to think. thar 
Uieywant,to be parents. Clarif oe 

PARENT. 


PAAR 


Parenta’rion. n. fa » [from parento; 
Latin.) Something donc or faid in ho- 
nour of the dead. i 

PARENTHESIS. w. /. [parenthefe, Fr. 
magz, ir, and inj.) A fentence lu 
included in another fentence, as that it 
say be taken out, without.injumog the 
fenfe cf that which incloics it: being 

“commonly marked thus, ( ). 

Ini vainis my. perfon excepred byi a parentkefis of 
words, when fo many*arelarmed again me with 
fwords. King Gharles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained tttange-and 
incredible accoonts; heis idom mentioned, with- 
out @derogatory parintlefis, in any author. Brows. 

Thou fhalt be fern, 
Tho’ with fome thort sarcnihe/'s between, 
High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don't fuffer every occafional Othonght to ‘carry 
you away into a long: parentbe/isy\ and: thus :ftretch 
out your difcourie, and divert you from the point-in 
hand. Watss’s Logick. 

PARENTHE TICAL. adj. [from parenthe- 
fis.) Pertaining to a parenthefis. 

PARER. n. /. (from pare.] ` An inftru- 
ment to cut away the fusface. 

A hone and a parer, like fole of aboot, 

To pare away grafie, andito: raife up the root. 
Tuffer: 

Pa RERGY. n. J. (maga and izyo.] Some- 
thing unimportant ; fomethiog done by 
the by. 

Scripture being feriousj and: com:aonly omitting 
fuch parergies, it will be unreafonabie to condemn 
all laughter. Brown. 

PA‘RGET. 2. / Plafter laid upon roofs 


of rooms. 

Gold was the pargst, andthe ciéling bright 
Did ‘thine all'fcaly with greaciplates. of gold ; 

The floor with jafp and emeraldiwas dight. -Spenfer. 

Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort is called platter 
or parget the finer, fpaad. Woodward. 

Yo Pa’rcet. v.a. [from the noun.} To 
platter ; to cover with platter. 

There are not more arts. of difguifing our ‘cor- 
poreal blemifhes than our moral; and. yet, “while 
we thus’ paint and’ parget our own deformities, we 
cannot allow any the leat imperfe@tion of another's 

» to remain‘undeteéted. “Goverament of the Tongue. 

Pa RCETER x. f. [from parget.] A 
plafterer. od x 

PARHE LION» @. fof wagasand Fy] A 
mock fun. od lial | 

To negleét that fupremé@irefplendency, that thines 
in God, ,for thofe dim, reprefentations oft it, that 
we fo doat,on in the creatuce,..is,..as abfurd,)as it 
were for a Perfian to offer his, facrifice toa- par- 
belion, ‘Inftead of adoring’ the fun. . By. 

Partetac. adj. [from paries, Latin. } 
Conftituting the fides or walls. 
The lower part of the parieta/ and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fractured. Skarp. 
ParreTary. 2.f, [ parietaire, French. | 
An herb. Ainfusorth. 
Paaino.s. fa [from pare.] Thatwhich 
is pared off any thing ; *therrind. 
Virginity breeds mites, much [ke aitheefe ; and 


tonfumes itfclf to the very paring. . Shakejprgre. 
To his gueft tho’ no way fparing, 
He eat himfelf the rind and pari Pope. 


Npe 

In" May; after rain, pare off he furface of the 
earth, and with the parings raife your hills high, and 
enlarge their breadth. Mortimer. 

Pa’ris. n. f. [aconitum.] An herb. 
Ainfworth. 
PARISH.» 2. fo) [ parochia, Yow Latin; 
paroiffz, French ; of the Greek awagowic, 
3. e. accolarum conventus, accolasus, Jaera 


PAR 


vicinia.) The- particular. charge of a 
fecular prieft. Every church is seither 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial : ca- 
thedral is that where, there is a bifhop 
feated, fo called a cathedra : conventual 
confifts of regular clerks, profefling fome 
arder of religion, or of adean and chap- 
ter; >or other.college of f{piritual men : 
\ parochial is: that-which,isunflicated for 
fayiog divine ferviec, and adminiftring 


veethe holy facraments to the people dwell- 


ing within a certain compafs of ground 
‘near untott. Our realm was firit di- 
vided into. paries by Honorius, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, in the year of 
our Lord 636. r Cowel, 
Dametas came, piping and dancing, the:merrich 
man in a pari/b. Sidney. 
By» the ‘Catholick church ‘is «meant no more 
than. the common: church, into which all fuch 
perfons as beionged'to that parifo, in which it was 
built, were wont to congregate. Pear for 
The'tythes, his parifh freely paid, he took ; 
But never fu'd, or curs'd with bell’or book. Dryd, 
PARISH. adj. ` 
1. Belonging to the parih; having the 
care of the parith. 
A parifh priett was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. | Dryden. 
Not pari/o clerk, who calls the pfa!ms:fo oa 
aye 
The office of the church is performed by the FA: 
rifp prieft, at the time of his interment.  dy/iffe. 
A man, after his natural death, was not capable 
of the leaft pari/h office. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
The parifh allowance to poor people, is very fel- 
dom ‘a comfortable maintenance. È Law. 
2. Maintained by the parifh. 
The ghoft and the parifb girl are entire new cha- 
racters. Gay. 
Parisoroner.a. f. [ paroifsen, French ; 
from parifb.} One that belongs to the 
parith. 
J praife the Lord for you, and fo may my fa- 
rifoioners 5, for their fons are well tutorcd by you. 
Shukejpearce 
Hail bifhop Valentine, whofe day this is, 
All the air is'thy diocefe; 
And all the chirping chorifters 
And other birds/are thy A kiih Donne. 
jin they greater out>parifacs, many of the pa- 
rifbioncrs, through nezlect,, do perih» Graunt. 
I have depofited thirty marks, to be diftributed 
among the poor par. /bioners. Addifon's Spcftator. 
Pa’ritor: n. /. (for apparitor.] A 
beadle ; a fummoner of the courts of 
civillaw.  - : 
You thall be fummoned by..an shoft of pari- 
tours 3 you thall be fentenced. ia, the fpiritual court. 
Dryden. 
Pa’rity. 2.f. [parité, French; paritas, 
Latin. }. Equality; refemblance. 
We may here juftly tax the dithonefty and \fhame- 
fulnefs of the mouths, who have upbraided us with 


the opiniomof'a ceriain ftoical parity of fins. Hallef 
‘Phat Chritt or his spofties: ever commanded to} 
fot, up fuch a parity of prefbyters, and) in-duch a 


way as thofe Scots endeavourj, 1 think ig ,notevery 
dilputadle. King Charles. 
Suryey the total fet of animals, and we «may, 


in their legs or organs of progrciluny, objccve an 
equality of length and parity, of numeration ; not 
any \to have an odd leg, "or the movers of one fide 


not exaly anfwered bythe other. Browon. 
Vhofeaccidental- occurrences, which excited So- 


crates to the.difcovery of fuch.an,invention, might 
fallin with that man that is of a perfeé parisy with 


Socrates, Hale. 


heir agreement, in effential characters, makes 


rather anidentity thas a.parity. Gianville. 


oo PAR 


Women could.not live in that, parity-and equality 
of expeme with their hufbands, as naw they do. 
i ' s >+} Graunr. 
By an cxa& perity of reafon, we may. à:gucs 
if a man has no fenfe of thofe kindnefMes.that pats 
upon him, from one like himfelf, whom he ices 
and knows, how much lefs fhall his heat pbs ar- 
feted with the grateful fenfe ot his favous:, whom 
he converfes Ni only by imperfect {pecuiatgonss»by 
the difcourfes of rcafon, or the difcoverics of Ai 
' A Sonik. 
PARK. 2. f.. [peappuc, Saxon ; “pares 
-French.].. A. piece.of. ground inclofed 
and, flored with wild beafts of chafe, 
which:a man may have by prefeription 
or the king’s:grant.: /Manwood, in his 
_ sforeft-law, definesit thus: :a) parks is a 
place: for privilege for wild beatisiof ve- 
nery, and alfo for other wild beafts*that 
are bealts of the forett and of the clisfe: 
and thofe wild: beafts are tothayve a ‘firm 
peace and protection there,’ fo that no 
man may hurt or chafe them within the 
park, without licenfe of the owner: a 
park isof another nature, than* either 
a chafe‘or a warren; for a park muft be 
inclofed, and may. not Jie open ; if it 
does, it is a good caufe of feizure into 
the king’s bands : and theowner cannot 
have action againft fuch as hunt in his 
park, if it lies open. = Cowel. 
We have parks and, inclofures of all forts of 
beafts and birds, which we ufe not only for view 
or rarenefs, but likewife for diffections and trials. 
Bacon. 
To Park. vw. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
inclofe as.in a park. q 
How are we park’d, and bounded in a pale ? 
A lictle herd of England's tim ‘rous deer, l 
Maz`d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 


Sbakefpeare. 
PARKER. 2. f. [from park.] A park- 
keeper. Ainfwerth. 


Pa’ RKLEAVES. u.f. An herb: dinfw, 
Parse. n. f. [from parler, Fr.) Con- 
verfation ; talk; oral treaty ; oral dif- 
cuffion of any thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthieft love? Shake/. 
Our trumpet call'd you to the general parle. 
à ~ : Sbhake[peare. 
The bifhop, by`a parle, is, withia thow 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d...... Daniele 
Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juftice of our caufe with words ? 
1 hate this parle; ‘tis tame: if we muft meet, 
Givesme'my arms, Rowe's Ambitious Step-mcther. 
To PARLEY: w. n. [from parler, Fr. 
To treat by word of mouth; totalk; 
to.difcufs any thing orally. It is much 
ufed in. war for'a meeting of enemies to 
talk. iene 
A’ Turk defired the captain to fend fome, with 
whom they might more conveniently parley. 
Knoiles’s Hiflory. 
He parla: with her a while, as imagining the 
would advife hint to proceed. ~*~ Broome. 
Pa’RLeY. u. J. [from the verib, ] Oral 
treaty; talk ; conference,;..dilculGon by 
word of mouth. | i 
Seek rather by parey to recover them, thaniky’ 
the {word. oe pote Sidiye 
Well, by my will, we hall admit no parley si 
A rotten cafe abides no. handling. , Shake/pcare. 
Suthmon a parley). welwill’talke with him: | 
\ \Shakefpeare. 
Let us refolve never to have any parity with our 
lufts, 


ji 


ip, R PAR PYAR 
? | \ French] Afr; periodical exacerbation 
7 Of a dileafe: 
‘D TD fancied to my lelf ackind of tafe, in the'change 
of ithe paroxyfor, Dryden. 
Amorous girls, through the fury-of an hyfterick 
faroxy/m, are caft into a, trapce- for an hour. 
Larvey. 
The Bater, diftance of time there is between the 
paroxiyms, the fever 15 lefs dangeious, but more 
obitinate. l Arbuthnot. 
PARRICIDE) g, f: (parricide, French A 
parricida, atin. i 
1. One who deftroys his father. 
I toid him the revenging gods 
"Gainft parricides did all their thunder bend; 
Spoke with how manifold and itrong a bond 
The child was bound to th’ father, Sbhake/peare. 
2..One who deftroys or invades any to 
whom he owes*particular reverence, as 
bis-country or patron. i 
3. [Parricide F tench, parricidium, Lat.) 
The murder of a father ; murder of one 
to whoni reverence Is due. 
Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
‘proved, and likewife 4 good law-maker ; yet his 
crueltics and’ parricides weighed down his virtiles. 
Battie 
Morat was always bloody; ‘now he’s bafé g 
And has fo farin ufurpationigone, 
f Hewill by parricide fecure the thrones®  #Dy ydens 
PARRILCI DA ba i adj. (fromparricida, 


A svi y Pe, - A i ` a UDA rea . f 
TANTAS, but fo make fome eonfiderable progrefsin our} =~ Midas durft communicate 
MEpEN tances at) OR > us ~~" Crlamy. ) To none but'to'his wife his eats of tatë; 
l Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the} > One muft be truftea, and he thouzht her ft, 
mort trivial things, he pronounced as treafon to our- |. As *paffing prudent,» andra parlous wite T Dryden. 
* *" “felves, as well as Unto God. Fell.) Pa RLOUSNESS, wm, + f> [from parlous. ] 
No gentle’ meas cald be effay'd ; i , |, Quicknets:; keenne(s of temper. 
"Twas beyond parley ls fiege was laid. Dryd. PaRMa-caP ry, n. S Corřuptedly fr 
“| Force never vet a génerohs*heart did gain; CG ae VER. ? ay 
. We yield’ on parley, but are ftorm’d in vain. Dryd.! y Sperma Fat. Theid; 2 Peron vb. 
Vet'wher tome better fated youth > ©)” || Pa RNE De me S~ [The diminutive of pe- 
H= Shall with his am ‘rou: farle move thee x: ià tronella.] LA punks. a fluc, Obiolete. 
is Ue Leer Soe TON Skinner. 
Paro’cu PAL vad). [parechialis, from pa- 


Oei Refte@ione moment on his truth, 4 
rechia,. low Latia.]. Belonging .to a 
parith, 


Who, dying thudpportitts to'love thee") Prior. 
PARLIAMENT. ni Jo [ parliamertum, 
i Wow Latin ;\farlement, “Frenchi? In 

The married ftate of parochial pattors hath given 
them the Ppportunity of fetting a more exact and 


Engiand, is the affembly oferte king 
and three eftates of ga velak he sty of fering a more ex 
the lords ff iritual, the lords\tempora >|. Snivertal pattern of ‘holy living to the people com- 
ia inion, for the debating of mat- mitted to their ‘charge. Aitabury 
ters touching the:commonwealth, elpe- PARODY. n. f- [ paredie, Fre iraguda. | 
tially othe makings and: correcting of | . Ackind of writing, in which the words 
das 5 which aflembly "or coart*is; of all | of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
ae the highelt, and of greatett au- | and’ by a Night change adapted to fome 
new purpole, 7 
The imitations of the ancients, are added to. 


> thority. Y © Cowel. 
gether with fome of the Parodies and allufions to the 


tole ay) Teeckingis fled to London: > | 
. To gall.a.prefent court. of Shakelpearc. 

$ gl E A “moft excellent of the moderns. Pope's Dunciades 
To Pa’ropy, a, @. [paredier, French A 


Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make'a thambies of the parliament houte. f 
| A. from parody. To copy by way of pa- 
rody. . 


i Tg., 
Ay 
tho 


Ee bee ee, Séakefpeare. 
The trueuleoti parliaments is very excellent; and 


, abe, often called, and continued asvlongias istnecef_ 


E ? , Pi ‘ mec Sts a 
fary. , a5 a Lai  Bagen.| I have tranflated, ‘or*rather parodied a poem! PAR RICI pIOWs, » Latis. 1 Relating 
~ Ythought the right way of parhaments, the.mott of Horace, ia waich introduce you advifing me. | (O- parricide ; committing: parricide. 


fafe for my crown, as beit pleafing to my people. : ., Popes; 
Ki Charlès, 

“Thefe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial 
ftood for parliament men,.we know who Would carry i 
it. / Éa T? -__._ Dryden. 
PARLIAMENTARY? adj. [from patia- 
ment.) Enacted “by parliament; per-| 
taining to parliament. | 
. To the three firit titles of the two houfes, or 
Nines, and conqueft, were. added two. more; the 
authori-ies parliamentary and papal. Bacon. 
Many things, that obtain as common law, had 

their original by parliameriar aéts Or conftitu- 
tions, madé in, writings: by the Kingy lords,» and 
a P ' Drini Hale. 

i Credit to run ten millions in debt; without par- 
Tiamentary {ecurity, I think to be dangerous and 
ilegal. i Swift. 
Pa’atour. n. J. [ parlir, French ; parla- 


l > } iy „* op He. sist aow- paid vin his“pwneway, the parri- 
Paron ynous,”® adj. [ Rapeihck JO Re-| cidiows animal, and punifhment of murtherers is 
 dembling another wort, +} chpon him, l i Brownie 
Shew your critical learning ‘in the etymology of | PaA RROT. n. f. [2erroguet, French.] A 
erms, the 'fyponimous and the Paronymous or particoloured bird of the fpecies of the 
kindred names. er | Watts") ooked bill, remarkable for the ‘exact 
PAROLE. HJ. Pparble, French. ] Word) ‘Imitation of the human voice. See 
given as an alfurance ; promile given PaRogver. | 
y.a prifoner not.to go away. l Some will evermore peep through their'eyes, 


Love's votaries enthral each other's foul, | And laugh dike parrots at a bag-piper. Sbakefpcare. 
Till both of them live but upon paroles Cleaveland,, Who taught the parréth 


eye rot human notes to try ? 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in Twas witty want, tierce hunger to appeafe. Dryd. 
love 5 becanfe I have a feruple whether you can 


4 a : $ , ‘ 
keep your parole, if you become a prifoner to the ree a aa le EA French. ] Fo 
ladies. Swift. > e i 

5 7 A. man, of couragey “who cannot fence,, and will 
Pa RONOM ASDA. n. J: [wagaropeote.] A put all upon one thruft, and not ftand parryin s hag 
rhetorical figure, in which, by the the odds againit a moderate fencer. Locke. 
change of a letter or fyllable, feveral I could 
: i things are alluded to It is called in!| «By dint of logick ftrike thee mute 
torio, Italian. ] 5 18 - With ; 
s e e| - r 5 ; dkil j 
1. A room in monafteries, where the reli. | | Latin, “agnominatio. Dia. From Darii te ro wie Sore ity seri te “ple! 
: d fi | Paroquer. m. f, [Parroguet, or perros | sEm Dariisto Boca y s 
g10us meet and converfe. liter LF A ImaN t f Zo Parse. a. [from pars, Latins] ‘To 
z. A room in houfes on the fir floor, ar r.J , Atma ganctes,° parrot. te i 
elegantly furnifhed for reception oren- | grat, red and blue, are parrots; - the 


refolve a fentence into the elements or 
middlemott, called popinjays ; and the lefler äro- _ parts of fpeechy » It is a word only. ufed 
tertainment., gueri? iall sbove twenty forts. | sab i tak > 


d mm grammar fchools; ” 

i would not give my parequet Let him camtrue the letter into Englifh, and 
For all the doves that ever flew. Pricr. Parfe ic over perfectly, Afcham's Schcolmafter. 
f Parowy our: nf, Prusina; parony- Let feholàrs redu é Words to their. original, to 

hre. T ANE t ETE the firt cafe of ‘noting, or firit tenfe of verbs, and 
cate, French] “A preternataral {welling din alee Cte ee. ee » 
äi i d H f the nail j Erve m account? of ‘their formations and changes, 
r lore under the root o fhe na 39) theirefyntax and dependencies, whichis “called 
one s finger; afelon; a whitlow....Dé/. mT 
PA ROTADA aay. [parotide, Fr. Ce 


‘pearhinge | Watts on the Mird. 
i A ore Parsimo‘niowus, (adj. [from parfmony.] 
rere and gran] Salivary: fo'named | 
becaufe near the ears, 


Covetous 5) fro gal; {paring. Iris fome- 
times: of a good, fometimes of a b 
Bea‘ts, an4 birds, having one common nfe of {enfe “Da ras 


oo, Bagkeogainefaic Almased them right, 
And losn into a good!y parlour brought. Sfenfer. 
doiglt would be infinitely moze fhauretulyia the. drefs 
“OF the Kitchen, to reccive the entertainments. ofthe 
A a a a r South, | 
“> Roof and filles were like a parlur made 
A Toft recefs, and a cool fummer thate. Dryden. 


The firft, forgive my verfe if too diffufe, fpittle, are furnithed with the parotid glands, which: a hee 
Perform d the kitchen’s and the parlour" ufe ; help to fuprly the mouth with ite -y Grew. fr prodigal Brg. is ey iant, Pata Ner 
Te R a IR Taies h 3 t ! ie : Jimoniows ; for Rore at Rome draweth not his con- 
p e- pies paas wis an myo 4 ae PA ROTIS. nfs EZTA A tumour. in templations abroad, bur want fupplieth .it(clf of 
BeAct ous arene feen to} the g!andulesbehind and-about.the ence, | es next. Bacon. 
AKL, * adj. [ gh generally-called the emunctories of the l Extraordinary funds for one campaign may {parc 


“come from parler, French, to fpeak ; ] : Y cus:thietesifente ok Many < Ha a v 
bebe om unae A y PPP g aiet: ithouth nah Sare ith pe ny years, whereas a ong par 
but Yabius derives tt, I think rightly, braiei; ogM Indeed, = theydare /the 


i . 4 imonigus war will drain us Of more’men and imo: : 
A | external ‘fountains Of the faliva ‘of tha h A Adif 


from perilous in which it.anlwers to the sA - 

= 7 a . è d h. yy i ’ > + e e . y 

pane aiaprobus.] Keen; fprightly ; | Mouth.: i ian Parfiriohions age and rigid witdom, Rowe. 
phar 


. wagg'th. {Pa roxysm. æ. f EZE juParoxyfie, |PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, ady, [from wis’ 
a m'u MIUS, 


PAIR 


nieuws.) Covetoufly; frugally; fpar- 
ingly. 

Our anceftors atted parfimonioufly, becaufe they 
anly {pent their own treafure for the good of their 
pofterity ; whereas we fquandered away the treafures 
of our pofterity. Swift. 

Parsimo niousness. n. f. [from par, 
fimenicus.) A difpofiúon to fpare and 
fave. 

PA RSIMONY.#./ [parfimonia, Latini 
Frugality ; covetoulneis ;, niggardline(s ; 
faving temper. 

The ways to enrich are many: parfimory is one 
of the beft, and yet is not innocent ; for. 3t with- 
holceth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thefe people, by their extreme parfimiry, foon 
grow into wealth from the fmallcf beginnings. 

Swift. 

PARSLEY: n. /. TATAL, "French ; apium, 
Latin ; gerfi, Welth.]? An herb. 

A wench martied in the afternoon, as fhe went 
tothe garden-for parjley to tuff a rabbit., Sine: 

Green beds of parfley nearthe river grow. Drydy 

Sempronia dug Titus out of, theypurfley ebed, a3 
they ufe to cell children, and thereby became his 


a 
ae 


6 


mother. i , Lockes 
 Parsnep, n. f. [paftinaca, Latin.] A 
plant: TERS l 


November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and bunches of :par/neps and turiteps in. his 
right hand. er, Peachunt. 

PARSON, ». f [Derived either from 
perfona, becaufe the parfonomnium per- 
Jonan in ecclefia fuftinet ; ‘or from paro- 
chianus, the parih prieft.J © 

1. The prieft. of a parih ; one. that has 
a parochial charge or cure. of fouls. l 

‘Abbot was preferred by king Jamas to,the bithop- 
ritk of Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been! 
parfon, vicar, or curate of ahy parith'clnirch. i | 

"C Clarendon. 


2. -A clergyman. (24 9% 

Sometimes comes#the with a tithe pig*s aS | 
Tickling the parfon ashe liesvafleep ; ; l 
Then dreams he of another benefice.” Shirkefpearc. 

4. Ivisiapplied coche! teachers/of the pref- 
byterians. 3 | 
ipa’rsonaces n.f. [from parfon.]) The 
benefice ofa parifh. š 
I have given him the parjonage of the pasith. 


A Aadifens 

PART... 2. /-.[ pars, -Latin.] 

4. Something lels chan the whole’; a por- 
tion ; a quantity taken from a larger 
quantity. Oi 3442 

Helen’s cheekss bytnot her heart, 
Atalanta’s better part. sok us Shatefpeare. 
The people ftood.at the nether, zart.of the mount. 
e Exodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep 
.. forefight; for it took away occafion to, pryiuto the 
king’s title. ' Bacon. 
‘Thecitizens were for the moft sarg flainor taken. 


Knolles. 


> 


Henry had divided 
Thz perfan of himfelf into four parts. “Daniel. 
Vhefé conclude that to. happen often, which 
happength vut fometimes,; that never, which hap- 
pencth but feldom ; and that always, which hap- 
peneth for the moft farte Breaune 
Behdes, his abilities as a foldier, which were 
eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, being 
a yery great fcholar in the political purss of learn- 
ing. Clarendon. 
When your judgment, thal grow ftronger, ig.will 
he neceflary to examine, part by part, thole works 
which have given reputation to the mafters. Dryd. P 
Of heavenly purty and part of carthly blood; | 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden: 


contain: a fecret relation of the parts ? 


from.God juyali the por 
° ' ° 
into on harmonious, body. 


! 3. Particular y diftinct fpecies. 


4. 


< Thatwhich, in 


7. Share; concern. 


8.: Side; party; intere ftis faction: to 


- Drawn to his fart. 


nr 


g. Something relating or belonging. 
For Zelmane's part, the would have been glad of | 


PAR 


Our ideas-of extenfion and number, do they not ; 
Locka 
Member. er evs 

He fully poffefled the sevelation he had received 
rs weve formed, inthis mind, 
oe Lsike.! 


i 


Eufebia brings them up to all. kinds of labour 
that are proper for women, as fowing, knittmg, 
{pinning, and all other parts of houfewifery: Lazo. 

Ingredient in a. mingled mafs. 

i Many irregular and degenerate parts, by the’ de- 
fective ceconomy od ynature, continue complicated 
with the blood. . s Blackmore. 
divifion, fallso, each. 
Go not without thy wife, but let_me bzar 


My part of danger, with an equal mhares- Dryden.’ I, 


“Wad I been won, I had defery'd yous blame ; 
But fure my part-was nothing but the hame. Dryd. 


. Proportional quantity. 


Irwas fo trong, that never any fill'd 
A cup, where that was, but by drops’inftill’d, 
And drunke it off 5 but ‘twas. before allaid 
With twenty pauts.in waters, | 


` Forafmuch as. the shildcen are partakers of Aefa 


and blood, he alfo took part of the iame. Hebrews. 


i 
Sheba faid, we have no pact in Roridspnsitien| 


have we inheritance in the fon of jelle. 2 Samuel. 


The. ungodly made a'covenant with death, be- | * 


caufe they are wortny to Like purt.with it. 

i Wiidomy i» 16. 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whem he was 

willing to, appeafe,attsrwards at the coftiof Achilles, 

who had no part in his fault. Pope. 


take part, is to.aét in favourot another. 
+. Michacl;Caffiog | i0115 w yo 
‘When J have fpoken of you difpraifingly, 

Hath ta’en your part. eve Shakelpeares 
And-that he might on many props repofe,. ` 
He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. 

D ads 4 TED: Daniel. 
Let not thydivine heart’) (9 
Forcthink me any ill; aS 9 


ovreDeftiny may, take thy part, 


(And mayethy fears fulfill. 
La a Some other pow'r 
Micht:have afpir d, and me, tho” mean, 


Donre. 


Milton. 
Cal) up their eyes, and fix them’on yourexample ; 

that fo natural ambition might take part with reafon 

and their intereft to encourage imitation. Glanville. 
A brand preferv'd to warm fome prince's heart, 

Añi ‘make whole kingdoms take her brother's part.’ 
> e Wallr. 
The arm thus-waits upon the heart, 

So quick to take the bully’s par: ; 

That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow 


Than t' other executes the blow. Prior. 


the fall, which made her bear the fweet ‘burden of 
Philocica, but that fhe feared*the might receiveifome 
hurte., a S.idny- 
For my 
love with quiet hours. Scakefpeare’s Henry IVe 
For your party! it notiappears to Me, 
That you fhould have an inch of:any ground 
Vo build agrict.upony  Shatz/prare’s denny IV. 
“For my, part, I haveno. fervile end in any ia- 
bour, which may i or embafe the fresdom of 
my judgment. io, ae od FAs one 
For my fart, Uthink there is nothing fo fecret 
that shall.not be 


po. Particular office or character. - 


‘The pnevmatical part, which is im all’ tangible 
bodies, and) hath fome affinity with thé air, per- 
+ formeih the parts of the air: as, when-you knock 
upon an empty barrel, the found is, in part, created 


by the air on the outhide, and, in part, by the air im 
. A : Baconi 


. the infiile. 


Chapman. | 
| | 


part, I wouid entertain the legend of any! 


brought to light, within the world. 
pn s Burnet., 


PAR 


_ Storé of plants, the effe&s of ‘natures, an where 
the people did their part, fuch increafe of maize. 
Heylyne 
 Accufe not nature, fhe hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. Milron's Paradife Loft. 
11. Character appropriated inia play. ° 
That fart DSN 
‘Was aptly fitted, and natural'y-performed. Shakes. 
Have you tite lion's part written} give it mc, 
for I am flow of tudy. > Shakéefpcare. 
God. is the matter of the fcenes : we mut not 
chufe which part we mhall aét:s,dt concerns us only 
to be careful that we do it well. T alor. 
tz. Bufineis; dutys | Maia | 
Let them be fo. furnithed and inftruéted for the 
military part, as they may defend themfelves, Bacon. 
13. Aéticn ; conduct. ep 
~~ Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ftraight: this part of his 
Conjoins with my difeate. *  “Sbakefpeare. 
i 4 Relation*reciprocal. = ) = o W 
Inquire not whether the facraments confer grace 
by their own excellency,,.because they, who affirg 
they do, require fo much. duty on, our faris, as 
they alfo do,” who attribute the effe& to our moral 
eaditpofition.” TEES ALT åy lore 
I'he foriptureitells us the terms of this covenant 
of God's partvand our's; namely, that he v al be 
our God, and we fhall be his people. Tillotfons 
It might-be deem'd, on our hiftorian’s part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, y 
If he forgot the vat magnificence’ PF" 5 
Of royal Phefeuss > 1u o Dryden, 
vg. Iu good part; in ill part : aswell done ; 
-“as ill done. i " 
~ God accepteth itin good part, at the hands of faith- 
ful men. . Pi Hecker. 
16. [In the plural. ] Qualities; powers ; 
faculties, or accomphithments. l 
Who is courteous, noble,, liberal, but he that 
hath the example before hisscyes of Amphialus ; 
where are all hervical farts, but in Pree ? 
fuss N "Sidney. 
"Such licentions partritend, for the moft ES 
the hurt of the Englith, or maintcaance of their 
own lewd liberty. Sperfers 
J conjure thee, by all the farts of man, 
"Which honour does acknowledge. ~ “ Shakefprarce 
Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch parts of 
mind, and exalted by fuch a concurrence of ail 
profperous events to make him magnificent. Sourb. 
‘The Indian princes difcover fine parts and excel- 
lent endowments, without improvement’ Felten. 
Any employment of our talents; whether of cur 
parts, our timg, or money, athatvis not ftridtly 
according to.the will of God, that isoutor fuch 
ends-as are fuitable to his glory, arcas great abiurdi- 
tics and failings. R bigs aad ad Law. 
+17. [fn che plural.] Quarters; regions’; 
diftritts. | 
Although no man was, in'our parts, Spoken of, 
butthe, for his manhood; yet, as though thercin 
he excelled=himfelf, he was called the courteous 


4 at oO 


- +o 


Amphialus. Siingye 
When he had gone over thofe farrs, he came into 
Grecce. i ATs, XX. 2. 


All parts refound with tumulss, plaints, and fears, 
And grifly death, in fundry fhapes, appéars. Dryd. 
18. For rhe mofi part. Commonly; oftener 
than otherwife. © l 
Of a plain and honchinature, fer thej maf parr, 
they were found to be. s altyn. 
Part. adv. Partly sin fome meafure. 
For the fair kindne{s yous have thew'd me, 
And parr being, prompied, «by your picient trouble, 
Pil lend ynu fomething. Shakespeare's Tvels Night. 
TJoPart. vu. a. ; 
yp. Po divide ṣeto hare; to-diftribute. 

All that believed, fold their goods,” and parted 
them to all men, as ewery man had needs Afs, ii. 
_ Jove himfelf no tefs content wou'd be 

UTo part his throne, and jhare hissheav'n with thee. 


J"; Pop . 


j 2. to 


2. To feparate; to difunite. 


4. To keep afunder. 


PAR PAR 
What a defpicable figure muft mock-patriots 
Nought but death fhall part thee and me. Ruth. 
i All the world, 
As “twere the bus’nefs of mankind to part us, 
Is arm'd againftmy love. Dryden. 
3- To break into pieces. 


Part it in pieces, and oil thereon. Leviticus. 


thofe civil rights, which their anceftors, rather than 
part with, chofe to be cut to pieces in the field 
of battle ? Adifen’s Freebolder. 
The good things of this world fo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more.durable enjcyments. 
l Aiterbury. 
As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly 
determines, that the beft way to make them blef- 
ings, is to part with them. ~~ Swift. 
Pa RTABLE. adj. [from part.] Divifible; 
fuch as-may be parted. 


» Inthe narrow feas that part 

The French and Engli, there mifcarried 

A veffel of our country. Sbake{peare. 
5. To feparate combatants. 

. Who faid 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The itumbling night did part our weary powers. 
StLak-jpeare. 
s did both hofts furvey, 

And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray. 


Waller. 
6. To fecern: 
The liver minds his own affair, 


his miftrefles. Camden's Remains. 
ARTAGE. n. f. [fartage, French.] Di- 
viloni; a& of fharing or parting. A 
word merely Freoch. 3 

Men have agrced to a difproportionate and 
unequal poffeffion of the earth, having found out 


And parts and ftrains the vital juices. Prior. a way, how a man may fairly poffefs more 
Jo Part. V. ne land, than he himfelf can ufe the produét of, by 
1. Tobe feparated. receiving, in exchange for the overplus, gold and 
; Powerful hands will not part filver: this partage of things, in an equality of 

Eafily from poffeffion won with arms. Milton. private poffeffions, men have mace practicable out 


of the bounds of fociety without compact, only by 
patting a value on gold and filver, and tacitiy 
agreeing in the ufe of money. Locke. 
o PARTAKE. v. n. Preterite, J par- 
took: participle paflive, partaken. [ part 
and fake. | 
1. To have fbare of any thing; to take 
fhare with : it is commonly ufed with 
of before the thing fhared. 
it with ina 
Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own, 
And thall be yours while! l command the crown. 
Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty is not eafy 
to determine. Locke. 
Truth and falfehood -have no other trial but 
yeafon and proof, which they made ufe of to make 
themfelvcs knowing, and fo muft others tov, that 
will partake in their knowledge. Locke, 


"Twas for him much eafier to fubdue 
Thofe foes he fought with, than to part from you. 
Dryden. 

2. To quit each other. 
He wrung Baffanio’s hand, and fo they parted. 
i ; Sbakefpeare. 
This was the defign of a people, that were at 
liberty to part afunder, but defiréd to keep in one 
body. . L:chee 
What! fart, for ever part? unkind Ifmena; 
Oh! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful, 
As it would be to live without thee ? Smith. | 
If it pleafes God to reftore me to my health, I 
fhall make a third journey ; if not, we muft parr, 
as all human creatures have parted. Swift. 
3. To take farewell. 
Ere I could 
Give him that perting kifs, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
. Sbukefpeare. 
Nuptial bow’r! by ms adorn‘d, from thee 
How fhall I part, and whither wander? Milton. 
Upon his removal, they parted from bhim with’ 
tears in their eyes. Swift. 


the property, nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter par- 
takes partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 


4. To ae pa” , re battte. p | Ee Bacon. 
As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo | 2. To be admitted to: not to be exclud- 
fhall bis part Be, that tarrieth by the ‘tuft; they 3 ad a ? 
ma eae wae: You may partake of any thing we fay; 
5. (Partir, Fr.] To go away; to fet} Wefpeaknotreafon. Shake{peare's Richard II. 
Out. £ ‘4. To combine ; to unite in fome bad de- 


So parted they; the-angel up to heaven 


fign. A juridical fenfe. 
From the thick ihade, and Adam to his bow’r. 8 dort 


As. it prevents factions, and partakings, fa it 
keeps the rule and adminiftration of the laws uni- 
form. Hale. 

To PARTAKE. V. @. 
1. To fhare ; to havepart in. 

By and by, thy bofom thall partake 
The fecrcts of my heart. 

At feafon fit 
Let her with thee partake what thou hait heard. 
Mii'ton. 


Milton. 
Thy father 

» Emtrac'd.me, parting forth’ EcrurianJand. Dryd. 
6. To Part with. To quit; to refign; 

to Infe ; to be feparated from. i 

For her fake, I do reaf up her boy; 
And for her fake, I will not part witb him. 

Shakefpeare. 
‘An: affe&tionate wife, when in fear of parting 
with her beioved hufband, heartily defired of God 
“his life or foclety, upon any conditions that were 


Shakefpeare. 


My royal father lives, 


Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 


not finful. Taylor. . f S i 
‘Celia, for thy fake I'part 2. To hig Pe to extend participa 
Wish all that grew fo near my heart ; : tion to. ololete. N 
* And that I may fuccefeful prove, My.friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
‘Transform myfelf to what you love. Walters « Of all my love, and all my privity, 
. Thou marble how ft, ere long to fart with breath, Who greatly joyous feemed for my fake. Spenfer. 
~ And houfes rear’, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. Your cxultation fgrtaketoevery.one.  Sake/p. 


PARTA KER. n. /.. [from partake. | 
1. A partner in poffeffions ; a fharer of 
any thing; ag /affociate with: com- 
monly with of ‘before the thing par- 
taken. 
They whom earneft lets hinder from being 


Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of 
vegetables, they difpofe them to part readily with 
their tincture, yet fome tin€tures they d> not only 
draw out, but likewrfe alter. Boyle. 
‘Phe ideas of hunger and warmth are fome of 
_ the firt thas children have, and which they fcarce 
ever jari wibe. Lorke. 
VoL. Ty 


make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin cf 


His hot love was partable among three yther of 


Locke ufes 


2. To participate; to have fomething of 


PAR 


partakers of the whole, have yet, through length 
of divine fervice, opportunity for accefs unto fome 
reafonable part thereof. Hovker. 
Didft thou 
Make us partakers cf a little gain; 
That now our lofs might be ten times as much ? 
Shaki fpecres 

With fuch fhe muft return at fetting light, 
Tho’ not partaker, witnefs of their n'ght. Pricr. 

His bittereft enemies were partakers of his kind- 
nefs, and he ftill continued to entreat them to 
accept of life from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
their infidelity. Colamy. 

2. Sometimes with in before the thing 
partaken: perhaps of is beft before a 
thing, and zx before an ation. 

With me partak:r in thy happinefs, 

When thou do’ft meet good hap. Sbakefpeare. 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would. not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Matthew. 

3. Accomplice ; affociate. 

Thou confentedft, and halt been partaker with 
adulterers. Pfalms. 

He took upon. him the perfon of the duke of 
York, and drew with him complices and spar- 
takers. Bacon. 

PARTER. n.f. [from part.] One that 
parts or feparates. 

The parter of the fray was night, which, with ` 
her black arms, pullcd their malicious fights one: 
from the other. Sidney. 

PARTERRE. nm. f. [ parterre, French. ] 
A. level divifion of ground, that, for the 
moft part, faces the fouth and beft front 
of an houfe, and is farnifhed with greens 
and flowers. Miller. 


There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 
poetry; your makers of parterres and flower gar- 
dens are epigrammatiftsand fonneteerss | Spcétatcr. 

The vait parterres a thoufand hands fhall make ; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 


Popes : 

PARTIAL. adj. [ partial, French. ] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one 
party in a caufe, or one fide of the quef- 
tion more than the other. 

Yevhave not kept my ways, but have been par~ 
tial in the law. Malachi, it. 9. 

Self-love will make men partial ty themfelves 
and ‘friends, and ill-nature, paffion, ‘and revenge 
will carry them too)}far Ìn punifhing others; and 
hence God hath appoir.ted governments to reftrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Loche. 

2. Inclined to favour without reafon: with 
to before the part favoured. 

Thus kings hevetofore’ who fhowed themfelves 
partial to a party, had the fervice only of the worft 
part of their people. Davenart. 

Authors are pørtial to their wit, "tis true, 

But are not criticks to their judgment tov ? Pope. 

In thefe, one may be fincerer to a reafonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Popre. 

3- Affecting only one parts. fubfilling only 
ina part; not general; not univerial ; 
not total. 

If we compare thefe partial diffolutions of the - 
earth with an univerfal diffolution, we may 28 
eafily conceive an univerial-deluge from an uni- 
verfal diffolutiony as a parrial deluge trom a par- 
tial. Burnet’s Theorya 

That» whicheweakens seligion, will at length 
deftroy it; for the weakening. of a. thing. is ouly 


a partial detwuction of it. South. 
All difcord, harmony,. not-andcrftaod ; 
All partial evil, univerfz} youd. Pot es 


PARTIA nity. a. fd [partialiré, French ; 

from partial’) © Unequal Rate of the 

` judement and favour of ofe above the 
other, without jot realon. 

Then would the Icuh pasty cry cut partiality, 

Noa and 


PAR 
with local motton, like percuffions made upon the 
foffered to have the free benefit of the law. Spenfer. air. é Bacon. 
Partiality is properly the underftanding’s judging To PARTICIPATE. v.a. To partake; 
according to the jaclination of the will and afiec- to receive part of; co fhare. 
tions, and not according to the exact trath of As Chrift’s incarnation and palfion can be avail- 
things, or the merits of the caufe. South's Sermons. able to no man’s good, which is not made par- 
As there is a partiality to opintons, which is apt taker of Chrift, neither can we participate, him 
to miflead the underftanding ; fo there is al(oa} without his prefence. Hocker. 
partiality to ftudies, which is prejudicial to know- The French feidom atchieved any honourable 
ledge. F). Locke. aéts without Scottith hands, who therefore are to 
To PARTIALI‘ZE. VeA. [ partializer, Fr. participate the glory with ‘them. Canden's Remairs. 
from fartial.}| To make partial. A ths, eb aba Fellowhip, 
: > uch as I feek, fit to participate 
wond, perhaps pcaubiah tenshllaheffiear es All rationalidelight ; wherein the brute 
and —_ unworthy of general ufe. Cannot be human wnfort. Milton. 
Such neighbour-nearnefs to our facred blood PARTICIPATION. 2. f. [ participatron, 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize Kam Fe . 
Th’ unitooping firmnefs of my upright Cn wee v May cab i 4 
Shakalpeare.} 1. e itate o arıng fomething In 
PARTIALLY. adv. [from partial. } common. 
1. With unjuft favour or diflike. te) focicty doth esd rapt the coat of 
! ; man, than any private kind of foiitary living ; 
2. In panis Po totally. i . © becaufe, in fociety, this good-of mutual partici- 
That ftole into a tota! verity, which was but auhena to Eichin ken 
pc ARAIA Eg AA TS ura oiga Their fpirits are fo married in conjunction, with 
The meffage he brought opened a clear profpect Sy s 
: : the participation of focicty, that they flock toge- 
of eternal fatvation, which had been but obfcurely ood J i É 4 
3 ally figured in the fhadows of the law ther in confent, like fo many wild gecie. Sbuke/p. 
se ee bye Eee ieee Bate A joint coronation of himtelf and his queen 


° l might giveany countenance of participation of title. 
ParTisriity. n. f. [from partidle.} pi 
Divifibility ; fenarability. 


s 2. The a& or ftate of receiving or having 
Pa'RTIBLE. adj. [from part.] Divifible ; art of fomething: 8 
{eparable. 


All things feek the higheft; and covet more or 
Make the mou!ds partible, glued or cemented lefs the participation of God himiecif. Lather: 
together, that you may open them, ‘when you take 


Thofe deities are fo by participation, and, {ubor- 
out the fruit. Bacen. 


t dinate to the fupremes Seiling fiect. 
The fame body, in one circumftance, is more What an “honour, that God fhould admit us 
weighty, and, in another, is more fartible. Digly. 


into fuch a bleffed participation of hinfelt? 
Parti CiPABLE. adj. [from participate.) 


Steerbury. 
Such as may be fared or partaken. Convince them, that brutes have the leaft particie 
Piato, by his‘ideas, means’ only) the divine effence 


pation of thought, and they retract. Bently. 
with this conrotationștas it is varioufly imitable or 


Your genius fhould mount above that milt; in 
participable by-created beings» Norris's Mifeellanies-” which its participation and neighbourhood with 
4 s PIE earth long involved Te. Pope. 
PARTICIPANT. adj. - [ participant, Fr. 3 PE dio aoin Rare 
e o \ i k . A ; ` 4 
from participate. | Sharing ; having It fufficcth nor, that the country hath where- 
poi OF par à ayn 26 bli hed his» pro with to fuitein even more than to live upon it, if 
wang, Say PARME NESC Pune a means be wanting whereby to drive convenient 
cla:nation, offering pardon if all fach as had ine participation of the general itore into agreat num- 
arms, or been participant of any attempts, again 
him; fo.as they fubmitted themfelves. Bacen. 


ber of well-deiervers. Raleigh. 
3 s i . 8 ° ° 3 t. 

The prince faw he fhould conter with one 7 ar- PaRTiciPVAL. ad [ participialis, Lat. | 

ticipant of morethan monkiih fpeculations. Jetson. 


Having the nature of a participle. 
Ii any. part of my. body be fo mortified, as it be- | PARTICI PLALLY. adv. [from participle. | 
comes like a rotten „branch of a, tree, it puthes, 


it In the fenfe ormanuer of a participle. 
and is not participant of influence derived ‘from PARTICIPLE.. n. fe { participium, Lat.] 
my, foul, becanfe it is now no longer in it to 


A ~ word partaking at once the qualities 
quicken it. Hale. tr. A P & q 


> 7 + yt ofa noun and verb. 
or) pitas G AE arol [ participo, Cc A part.ciple is a particuiar fort of adjective, 
participer, French. ] formed from a verb, and together w:th its Ggnifica- 
1. To partake ; to have fhare. tion of a¢tion, palfion, or fome other manner of 
Th* other inftruments 


PAR 


“and complain he is not uled as a fubject, he is not 


2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 


re 
PAR 

: “Curious wits, Vee $- T 
With rapture, with aitonithment reef wy! ‘ale £ 
On the fmal! fize of atoms, which unite . 7 
To make the fmalleit particle of light: Blactmse. 
It is not impoffible, but that microfeopes may, a: 
length, be improved to the difcovery of the fir- 

ticles of bodies, on which their colours, depend. ` 
Newton's Opticks. 

Bleft with more particles of heav'nly flame. 

Granville. 


iv 


Till Arianifm bad made it a matter of fharpnefs 


and fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chrif- 
tian, men were not curious what Gilables or par- 
ticles of {peech they ufed. Hooker. 
‘The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages, by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the laft fyilables. +. 
"Locke on Educaticn. 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind figni- 
fies what connection it gives to the feveral' atfirma- 
tions and ‘negations, that it unitcs in one continued 
reafoning or ‘narration. Lecke. 
In the Hebzew tongue, there™is a particle, con- 
fitting but of ore fingle letter, of which therevare 
reckoned up above Afty feveral fignifications. Locke. 


PARTI CULAR. adj. [ particulier, Fri] 
1. Relating to fingle perfons; not gene- 


ral. 

He, -as well with (general oration’, as particular 
dezling with men of moft crédit, made them fee 
how neceffary it was. Sidney. 


$ As well for particular application to: fpecial oc- 


cafions, as alfo in other manifold refpe@s, infinite 
treafures of ‘wifdom are ‘abundantly to be found in 
the holy fcripture. Hooker. 


2. Individual ; one diftiné from others. 


Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a particular 
Juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, 
fo as that) juice which remaineth is frt for the 
other plant; thereithe neighbourhood doth good. 

OY i Bacar. 

This is frue of ations confidered in their gene- 
ral nature ar kind, but not confidcred in their par- 
ticular individual inttances. South. 

Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch 
a particular perfon,, without elcCtion of ideas, „shave 
ofien bécn reproached for that omiffion. Dryden. 


3- Nosing properties or things peculiar. 


Of this prince there is little particuiar memory 5 
only thay he was very Rudious and learned. Bacon. 


4. Attentive to things ngle and diftingt. 


I have been pueticw/ar in examining, the realon 
cf children’s inheriting the property of their fathers, 
becaufe it wil’ give us farther light in the inherit- 
ance of power. | © Locke. 


5. Single; not general; one among many. 


Racher performing, his general commandment, 
which had ever, been, to.cmobrace virtue; than any 
new particular, fprung out of paffion, and.con- 
trary t the.tormer... . l y Sidreye 


Clarke. 
DM fees 0 hean dayne WAR et 2. Any thing that participates of different 


things. Not uled. ` 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are fuch as are fixed, though they 
have a motion in their parts: fuch as oytters and 
cockics. Baton. 

Pa‘rcsere. n. f. [ particule, French ; 
particula, Latin. | 

1. Any forall portion ‘of a greater’ fub- 
fiance. 

From any of thé other unreafonable demands, the 
houfes had not giventheir commiffioners authority 
in the leaf purticle to recede. Clarendon. 

There is not one grain m the univerfe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be adecd, no- 
thing to be fpared: nor fo much as any one far- 


And mutua ly participate. Sbakefpeare. 
2. With of. . 
An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions; 
and faid) that as he. did communicate unto them 
his Rore, fo would he participate of their wanti? 


Hayward. 
3. With én. 
His delivery, and thy joy thereon, : 
In both which we, as next, participate. © Miten. 
4. ‘To have part of more things than one. 
- Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
‘“and metals both. Buton. 
God; when heav'n and earth he did crette, 
Form'd man, ‘who fhsuld'cf both parthipaze. 
Deaham. 
AThofe bodies} which are under'a light, which 
js extended and diitsibutcd equa!ly. through ail, 
fhould participste of cach others colours. Dryden. 
5. To. have part, of fomething common 


with another. 
The (pecies of audibles fecm to partisipate more 


enafhente Abe Maas er h e 6. Odd; having fomething that eminently 


diftingzuithes him-from others: ‘This is 
commonty nied‘in a ienfe of contempt. 
PARTICULAR. ‘n.f " 
r. Angle inftance; a-fingle point. 
(YP muft referve fome particulars, which it is 
not lawful for me to reveal. Bacon. 
_ Vhofe, nstions are yniverfal, and what is uni- 
verfall muft necds proceed from fome univerfal 
conttant principle; the fame iin all parsiulars, 
which can be nothing elfe but human nature. Scuth. 
Having the idea of an\elephant’ or an vanglesin 
my mind,, the, firit rand |naturalyenquiry, d3y, whe- 
ther fuch athing docs cxi 2 and this knowledge 
is only of particulars: rte Wi 
The matter could hardly fit on ‘hi’ horfe for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me ie 


ticle of it, that mankind may not be either the ticlars oA ftory. dari __ A Hone 
better or the worfe for, accõtding as “tis applied. Vefpahan he rclembled in many particu/ars. 

L Efra:ge. md . Swift. 

With particles of Feav*nly fire, 2. Individual ; private perfon. poe 


It is the greate interett’ of particulars, to ad- 
vance 


The God of nature did his foul iafpire. © Dryden. 


PAR 


vance the good of the community. 
g. Private interett. 


L'Efiranges 


Our. wifdom muĝ be fuch, ‘asdoth not propofe f 
Rav, our own Particular, the partial | 
2. Inan extraordinary degree. 


„to itfelf, + 
“and immoderate deire whereof poifoneth where- 

i foevey it,taketh Place 5, but the fcope and: mark, 
which we are to aim a+, r the publick and com- 
mən good. Losker. 

They, apply their minds even with hearty jaffec- 

tion ‘and zeal, at the leaft, unto thofe branches of 
pubiick” prayer, wherein their own particular is 
moved. 

psd yd His general lov’d him 
In a moft dear particular. 


* Plefirgs, whether fuch as concern the publick, as 
` the profperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable dcliverances afforded to either; or eife 
fuch as concern our particular. Duty of Man. 


oA Private character ; ingle felf; itate ny | 


an individual. 
For his partic ular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. 


5. A minute detail of things fingly enu- 
‘merated. 


The reader has a'particular of the books, where- } 


in this law was written. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
63: In particular. Pecoliarly ; diftingtly. 

Invention is called a mufe; authors afcribe to 
each of them, ia particular, the fciences which 
they have invented. Dryden. 

And if we will take them, as they. were dirceted, 
in particular to her, or in her, as their reprefentae i 
tive, to all other-womcn, they will, at molt, con- 
cern the female fex only, and import no more 
but that fubje€tion, they thould ordinarily be in, 
to their, hufbands. Lockes 

This in particular happens to the lungs. 

"Bacher e. 
PARTICULA rity. n. /. [particularité, 
French; from particular. | à 
1» DiktinG notice or enumeration. 
~ = So- did the boldrefs of their affirmation accom- 
‘pany the greatnefs of what they did affirm, even 
‘defcending to particularitics, what kingdoms he 
* ‘fhosld overcome. Sidney. 
z. Singlenets ; individaality ; fingle act; 
fingle cafe. 

Knowiedge imprinted in the minds of ait. men, 
whereby both general principles for dircéting of 
human actions are comprehended, and conclufions 
‘derived from tem, upon which conclufions grow- 

“eth, in particularity, the choice of goud and ttil. 
Hocker. 
3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were “moft agrceab'e to 

fucli'an emyeror, the flatter:es that jhe lay mient 
open ‘to, “with the like perri ularitics only to be 
‘met with on medals, are certainty not alittle pleaf- 

ing. . Ad: (tifon ie 
k Something belonging, to fingle perfons. 

Ler the general trumpet biow his blaft, 

| Parti-uleritizs‘and petty foands > 

\Toccale. Sbhakefpeare's Hexry V1 
Ç: Somethiag peculiar. 

T fwga old hoathen altar, witha this particu- 
„ larity, that it was hollowed like a difh at one end ; 

* but. not the end on which the facrifice was laid. 
Addifon on Italy. 

_He applied himfclf to the coquette s heart ; there 

occurred ‘Many particularities in this dieton. 
Addifon. 


To Par TI CULARIZE. V. a. [ particu- 
Tarifer, French; from particular.) ‘Fo 
“mention diftinglly ; ; to detail; to thew 


Minutely. | uN 2 
_ we The. leannefs that? affii@s us, is an inventory to 


ea ean their abundance. Shikefp. Coriz'cnu:. 


e riot only beafts of his parentage as an lf- 


page, but particuitrixes his defeent from: Benja- 


Mine . Arterbury. 
Parri cu LARLY. ady. [fiam particular.) 


SB) mY 


Hooker. | 


Shak-fpeare. | 
‘Wei are likewife to give thanks for temporal | 


Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. |} 


PARI Tron. 


PAR 


1. Dittindly ; Gngly; not univerfally. 


Providence, that univerfally cafts its eye over-all 


the creation, is yet pleaied more particularly: to } 


faiten it upon fome. South's Sermons. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, T particularly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf Il was fo particu- 
larly pleafed, both for the invention and the moral, 
that l commend it to the reader. Dryden. 
To Parti cutare. v.a. [from particu- 
lar.) ‘Yo make mention fingly. Ob 
folete. 
I may not) garticulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor. Camden's Remains. 


PARTISAN. x. fi [ pertuifan, French. ] 
li. A kind of pike or halberd. 


Let us 
Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can,’ 
Andymake him with our pikes and purtiaxs 
A grave. Shakelpsare’s Hamlet. 
Shall. ftrike at it.with my partijan? . Sbake/p. 
2. [From parti, Freach.] An adherent 
to a faction. 

Some of thefg partifans concluded, the govern- 

ment had hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 
Addifon. 

I would be glad any parrifan would help me to a 
tolerable reafon, that, becaufe Clodius and Curio 
agree with me ina few fingular notions, I muft 
blindly follow them in all. Sift. 

3. Phe commander of a party detached 
from the main body upon fome fudden 
excurfion. yi 

4. A commander’s leading taf. Arn/w. 

ni f. (partition, French ; 
partitio, Latin.) . 

I. The act of dividing ; ; a hate of being 

- divided. 
We grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, feeming parted, 

Buc yet an union in, partiticn. Shakefpeare. 

2. Divifion; feparation ; diftin€tion. 

We have, inthis refpe&, our churches divided 
by certaimpartitiens, although not fo many in num- 
vber as theire. fiouker. 

Can we not 
Partition make with fpeCtacles fo precious 
*Ywixt fair and foul? Stak-/peure's Cyrbeline. 

We hall be winnow'd with fo rough’a wind, 
That ev'n cur corn fhall feem as light ar chaff, 
And yood from bad’find no fartirion.  Shakeffeare. 

‘Theday, month, and year, meafured by them, 
are ued as-ttandard meafures, as likely.otkers.a-bi- 
trarily deduced from them by ar tition or colle€tion. 

Ho'dcr on Time. 

3. Part ‘divided from the reft; feparate 

art. 

Lodz d in a fmall partition ; and the reft 
Ordain'd for ufes to his Lord bef known. Milton, 

4. That by which different parts are fepa- 
rated. 

It doth not follow, that God, withont refpedt, 
doth. teach us to ercét between us and them a 
partition wall of difference, in fuch things indif- 
ferent as have been difputed of. Hooker. 

Mak? partitions of wood ina hogfhead, ' with 
holes in them, and maik- the ‘difference of «their 
foundefrom that ofan hogfhead without fuchparzi- 
tionse Bacon. 

Partition firm and fure, 
The waters underneath from thofe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Enclofures our factions have madein the church, 

become a great partivicn wall.to keep others out of 


ite De ay of Piety. 
At one end of it is a great fartition, defigned 
foran opera. Add len. 


The purtivion between. good and evil is broken 
down; where one fia las envercd, legions will force 
„theis waye Ragers. 


PAR 


5. Part where feparation is made. 
The mound was newly made, no fight coulf pals 
Betwixt the nice partiticns of the grafs, 
The well-united fods fo clofely lay. Drydem 
To Parti Trion. wv. a. To divide into 
Gifting parts. 
Thefe fides are uniform without, though fe- 
verally partitioned within. Lacca. 
PA RTLET. nef. A name given toa 
hen ; the original fignification being a 
ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 


Hanmer. 

*Thou-dotard; thou art woman tir'd; unroofted 
By thy dame partler here. Sbakefpeare. 

Tid with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet 
ftrips. Hail. 

Dame partlet was the 7 An à of his heart; 
He feather`d her. Dryden's Fablese 

PARTLY. adusi [from part.|] In fome 
meafure;.in fome degree; in part. 

That part, which, “ince the. coming of Chrift, 
fari’y hath embraced} and parily thall hereafter 
embrace the Chriftian religion, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chrift. Hookcre 

They thought it reafonable to do all poffible ho- 
nour to their memories; partly that others might 
be encouraged to the fame patience and fortitude, 
and partly that virtue, even in, this world, might 
not lofe its reward. Neifen. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very notorious for lcading a ‘lite of laziness and 
pleafure, which I take to arife out of the won- 
derful plenty of their country, that does not make 
labour fo neceffary/to them, and partly out of the 
temper of their climate, that. relaxes the fibres 
of their bodies, and, difpofes, the people to fuch- 
an id'e indolent humour. Addifon on Italy. 

PARTNER. ne f. -[from part.) i 
1. PartakeF;, harer ;,one. who. has part 
in any things aflociate. 
My noble partner 

You greetiwith prefent graces!’ Shake/peare’s Mach. 

Thole of the race of» Sem were no partners in: 
the unbelicving work of the tower. Ralcigh’s Hifi. 

To undergo 

Myfelf the total crime; or to accufe 

My other felf, the partner of my life. Miltone- 

Sapor, ine of Perfia, ‘had an heaven of glats, 
which, fitting in his efate, he'trod’upon, calling 
himfelf brother to the fun and ‘moon, and parr- 
` ner with the ftars. Peackhame 

The foul continues In her action, till her parr. 
ner is again qualified to bear her company, Addifone 

2. One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies ¢yery one, Sweet partner, 

J muft not yet forfake you. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
To PARTNER] vy. a. [from the noun. ] 
Yo join; to affociate with a partner. 

A lady who | 

So fair, and faften’d to an emptry, 

Would make the great'ft king double to be part- 

nrd 

With tomboys, hir'd with felf-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield. Skakefjeares 
PARTNERSHIP, Ay. [from partner. 
1. Joint intereft or property. 

He does peffeffion keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partner/bip. Dryden.. 
2. The union of two or more in the {ame 

trade. 

*Tis-a neceffary rule..in alliances, gartnenfhips, 
and. all manner of civil dealings, to Lave a iteict 
regard to the difpofition of thole we have to do 
withal. L` Efiranges 

Partooxk., Preterite of partake. 
PARTRIDGE. n. f. [ perdrix, French ; 
fertris, WAM; perdix, Latin.] “A bird 


of game. 
The king is come out to feek“a flea, as when 
one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. 
sSarmucl, xvi. 20. 
8 
Nn 2 PaaTu’- 


PAR 


PARTURIENT, adj. (parturiens, Latin.) 
About to bring forth. 

PartTuri TION. m fi) [from parturio, 
Latin.] The fate of being about to 
bring torth. 

Conformation ‘of parts.is ‘required, ‘not only 
untu the previous conditions of -birth, ‘but’ alfo 
unto the par’æritinror very birth. Brown. 

Pa‘aty. a J. [partié; French.]} 

1.°A number of perfons confederated by 
fimilarity of defigns or opinions in op- 
‘pofition to others ; a faction. 

When any of: thefe combatants {trips his terms 
of ambiguity, I shall think him. a«champion for 
truth, and not the flave of vain glory or a par:y. 

Locke. 

This account of. party patches,will appear im- 
probable to thofé who Jive at adiftance fromthe 
tathionable world. Adidifon. 
` Party writers are fo fenfible of the fecret virtue 
of an innuendo, that they never mention the q—n 
at length. | SsePator. 

This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate 
animofities that reign among them. Addifon. 

As ke'never leads the converfation into the vio- 
lence and rage of party difputes, I liftened to him 
with pleafure. Tatler. 

Divifion between thofe of the fame. party, ex- 
pofes them to their enemies. Pope. 

The moft violent tarry men are fuch, ias, in the 
condudt of their'lives, have difcovered leait fenfe of 
religion or morality. Swifte 

2. One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a Matter between party 
and party, if pinched with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, and difmifs the controverfly 
more entangled by your hearing: all the peace you 
make in their caufe, is calling both parties knaves. 


“Stakefpeare. 
The caufe of: both parties fhall come before the 
judges. Ex-dus. 


Af ,a-bithop.be a party to a fuit, and excommu. 
nicates his adverfary 3, fuchexcommunication fhall 
not bar his adverfary from: bis action. Ayliffe. 

» One concerned in any affair. 

Tne child:was prifoner to the womb; ‘andis 
Freed and enfranchis'd; nota party to 
The anger of the king, mor guilty of 
The trefpafs of the queen. 

I do fufpe& this trath 
To be'a. party inthis injury. Shakefpeare. 
4. Side’; perfons engaged againit cach 
other. 

Our foes compell'd by peed, have peace embrac'd; 

The peace, both parries want, is like to laft. 


Dryden. 
5. Caufe; fide. 
Æ gle came in, to make their party good. Dryd. 


6. A felet affembly, 

Let me extol a cat, on oyfters fed, 

‘Til have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope. 

If the clergy would a little. tudy the: arts, of icon- 
verfation, they might.be welcome at every: parry, 
where there was the Icait regard for politenefs or 
good fenfe. Swift. 

7. Particular perfon; a perfon difting 
from, or oppofed to, another. 

As fhe paced on, the was ftopped with, a.num- 
ber of trees, fo thickly placed together, that the 
was afraid fhe fhoold, with rufhing through, -ftop 
the fpeech of the lamentable party, which fhe was 
fo defirous to wnderftand. Sidney. 

"She minifter of juftice may, for publick ex- 
ample, virtuoufly will the execution of that. party, 
whofe pardon anuther, for confanguinity's fake, 
‘as virtuoufly may delire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party flain was of 
Englith race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. 

How fhall this be compaft ? canft thou bring me 
to the party ? Shakefpeare's Tcmp:ft. 

The fmoke received into the noftrils, caufes the 


party to licas if he were drunk, Abbot. 


Sbhakefpeare. 


8. A detachment of foldiers: as, he com- 


PAS 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not 
needful to concur; for it may be done without 
the knowledge of the party wounded. Bacon. 
He that confefies his fin, and prays for pardon, 
hath punithed his fault: and then there is:nothing 
Icft to be done by the oftended party, but to re- 
turn to charity. Taylor. 
‘Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the party who has the ad- 
vantage ufually magnifies the inequality., ©) Collier. 


manded the party fent thither. 
PARTY-COLOURED, adj. [party and co- 
loured.) Having diverfity of colours. , 
The fulfome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party-colour'd lambs. Sthakefpeare. 
The leopard was valuing himfelf upon the luftre 
of his party-coloured fkin. 1 Eftrange. 
From one father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in par/y-cslour'd cloth. 
Dryden. 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly 


With party-colour'd plumesachattering pic. Dryd. 


I looked with as much pleafure upon the little 
party-colourcd aflembly, as upon.a bed of tulips. 
Addifon's S peEfator. 
Noriis it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colcur'd fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb fuccin¢t, a trufty band, 
And garty-colour'd troops, a fhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
Party-ju ry. 2. f. [Inlaw.} A jury 


in fome trials ‘half foreigners and’ half 


natives. 

PaRTY-MAN. 2. J. [party and man.] A 
faCtious perfon ; an abettor of a party. 
Pa RTY-WALL. n. J. [party and waill.] 
Wall that feparates one houfe from the 

next. 
‘Tis an ill cuftom among bricklayers to work up 


a whole ftory of the party-walls, before they work 
up the fronts. Moxon. 


PARVIS. n. fJ. [French.] A church or 
church-porch : applied to the mootings 
or law-difputes among young ftudents in 
theinns of court, and alfo to that dif- 
putation at Oxford, called di/putatioin 
parvis. Bailey. 

PA'RVITUDE. 2. /. [from parvus, Latin.] 
Littlenefs; minutenefs. Not ufed. 

The little ones of parvitude cannot reach to the 
fame floor with them. Glanville, 

Pa'rvity. n. f. [from parvus, Latin.) 
Littlenefs ; minutenefs. Not ufed. 

What are thefe for finenefs and parvityyto thofe 
minute animalcula difcovered in pepper-water ? Ray. 

PAS. n.f. [French.} Precedence; right 
of going foremotft. 

In her poor circumftances, ‘fhe ftill preferved the 
mien of a gentlewoman ; when fhe came into any 
full affembly, the would not yield the gas to the 
beft of them. ~ Arbutknor. 

PASCHAL. adj. [pafcal, French; pafcha- 
lis, Laun.] 

t. Relating to the paffover. 

2. Relating to Eatter. . 

Pas. 2. J. [paz, Spani, akifs.]. A 
face. Hanmer. 


Thou want’{ta rough pa/b, and the fhoots that 
I have, 


To be full like me. | Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


To Pasn. wv. a. [perfen, Datch.] To 
ftrike; to crubh. 
With my armed fift 
I'll po him o'er the face. Shakefpeare. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty. weight, 


To fall and pur thec dead. Dryden. 


PasQuina De. J 


OPAS 


PASQUE-FLOWER., n. f. [pul/utilla, Lat.}! 

A slower, ` Meller.- 
Pa’squit. n. f. [from pa/guino, a 
Pa sQuin. ftatue at .Rome,. to 


which they) affix.any 

lampoon or paper of ‘fatirical” obferva- 

tion.] A lampoon. t 
He never valued any ¢afgwils that were dropped 

up and down, to)think them worthy of his revenge. 

l sengul Hovel 

The pafquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet 
with now-a-days, are a fort of playing with the 
four and twenty letters, without fenfe, truth, or 
wit, Tatler. 

To Pass. v. n. [pafer, French; pafus, a 
ftep, Latin.) l 

1. To go;=to move from one place to an: 
other; to be progreffive. 
with fome particle. 

Tell him his long troubles pa/fing 
Ousof this'world. Sbakefreare’ Herry VIII 

If Vhavesfound favour in thy fight, poff not 
away from thy fervanc. Gensfis. 

While my glory pafferh Ly, 1 will put thee in a 
clift of the rock, and will cover thee, while!l pafs 
by. Exodus, xxxiii. 22% 

“Thus will I cut off him that pafferb out, and him 
that returneth. Ezekiel; xxxv.\7- 

This heap and this pillar be witnefs, that J will 
not pals over to thee, and that thou fhalt not pafs 
over itvand this pillar unto me for harm. | Genefis. 

, Anidea of motion’not paffing on, is not better 
than an idea of motion at reft. _ Locke. 

Heedlefs of thofe cares with anguith ftung, 

He felt their fleeces as they spafs'd along. Pope. 

If the caufe be vifible, we ftop at the inftru- 
ment, and feldom pafs on to him that dire@ed it.’ 

Wakes Preparation for Death. 
z. To go; to make away. lod 

Her. face, her hands were torn 

With paffing through the brakes. Dryden. 
3- To make a change from one thing to 
another. 

Others diffatished with what they have, and not 
trufting to thofe innocent ways of getting more, 
fall to others, and pa/s from juft'to unjutt. Temples 

4. To vanith; to be loft. 

Truft not too much to that enchanting face; 

Beauty's a charm, butrfoon the charm ‘will pa/s. 
"Dryden. 
5. To be fpent; to go away proprefiively. 

The time, when the thing exifted, is the idea 
of that {pace of duration which paged between 
fome fixed period and the being of that thing. Lecke. 

We fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very 
intently on rone’ thing, fo as to take’ but little no- 
tice of the fucceffion of ideas that pafs in: his 

_ mind, whilft he is taken up with, that carneft. con- 
templation, lets flip out of his account.a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time fhorter than 
it ise 

6. To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious hatte, 
Who would before have born him to the fky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pap, 

| Did let too foon the facred eagle fly. Dryden. 

7. Yo die; to pafs from the prefent life to 
another ftate. bons less 

The pangs of death do make him grins at 

| Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably: Shake/ps 

8. To be changed by regular gradation. < 

Inflammations are-tranflatedafromsother parts to 
the lungs; a pleurify eafily paferb into a peripnen- 
mony. Arbutbnote 

9. To go beyond bounds: Obfolere. 

Why this pages, Mre.Ford t==you are not to go 
loofe any longer,, you mut be pinnioned. Shakz}p. 

10. To be in any. ftate. 

I will caufe you to pafs under“the ‘rod, and I 
will bring you intethe bond: of the:covenant.) | 

i Exehicl, XX0 376 

11. To 


: 


-< 


Commonly © 


Lockes . 


PAS 
11, Tò belenaded. 


. Many of the nobility fpoke in parliament again 

ofe things, which) were moft grateful to his 

` majefty, and, which fill paféd, notwithftanding 
their contradiction. ` Clarendon. 

* “(olNeither'of thefe bills'Mave yet poffed the houfe 
of commons; andi fome thimlythey may be rejected. 


Swift. 
12..To „be effe&ted; to exit. 


-Unlefs 
this may be thought ‘a noun with: the 
articles fuppreffed, and be explained 
thus: it came to the pa/s that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be 
brought to pafs that the church fhould every 
where have able preachers to intru& the people. 
m. Hooker. 

When the cafe required diffimulation, if they 
ufed it, it came to pa/s that the former opinion of 
their. good faith made themalmoftinvifible.. Bacon. 

13. To gain reception ; to. become cur- 
rent: as,.this money will not pafi. 

* That trick, faid the, will not pafs twice. Hudib. 

Though frauds may pafs upon: men, they are as 
open asthe light to him that fearches the heart. 


L’Eftrange. f- 


Theirexcellencies. will: not pafs for fuch in the 
opinion of the learned, but only as things which 
have lefs of error in them. Dryden. 

Falfe cloquence puffth only where true’is not 
underftood, and no body will commend bad writers, 
that is acquainted with good. Fe/tcmon the Claffickss 

The groffeft fuppofitions pafs upon them, that the 
wild Irifh were taken in tuyis ; but that, in fome 
time, they would grow tame. Swift. 

14. To be practifed artfully or faccefsfully. 

This practice hath moft fhrewdly pafl upon thee ; 
But when we know.the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou fhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. 

: Shake/peare. 
15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and fo do 
all the reformed ; fo that this won't pafs for a fault 
in him, ;till “tis proved one in us. Atterbury. 

16. To occur; to be tranfatted. 

If, we would judge of the nature of {pirits, we 

muft: have recourfe to our own confcioufnefs of what 
; pages within our own mind. Warts, 
17. To be done. 

Zeal may. be let loofe in matters of direét duty, 
as in prayers, provided that no indirect aé&t pafs 
upon them to defile them. Tayler. 

18. To heed ; to regard. Notin ufe. 
Au for thefe filken-coated flaves, 1 pafs not ; 
~Itis to you, good people, that I fpeak, 
O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 
Shake/peare. 
19. To determine. finally ; to judge ‘ca- 
pitally. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 
Without the form of juftice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'fy to our wrath. Shakefpeare. 

20. To be fupremely excellent. 

Sir Hudibras's pa/fing worth, 

The manner how he fallicd forth. Underweod. 
21. To thrult; t make a pufħ in fencing. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee paf: thy punéto. 

i. Sbhukefpeare. 
-ardada Both advance 
Againft each other, and with fword and lance 
They lath, they*fuin, they pafs,’ they firive to bore 


~ Their corflets. Dryden. 
22. To omit 

n Full piteous feems young’ Alma’s cafe, 

Asin a‘lucklefs gamefter's' place, 

Sheswould not play, yet muft not pa/s. Prier. 


23. Togo through the alimentary duâ. 
H Sedance hard cannot Be diffolved, ‘but they 
will pf ;)bat fuch, whofe tenacity excecds the 
powers of digeftion, willoneither Poft aor beicon- 
vested into alimentan W Arbuthnot. 
34. lo bein atolerable ftate. 
i mediing fort of mas was left well enough to, 
. l 


6. To transfer to another. proprietor. 


7- To ftrain; to percolate. 


PAS 


fafs by his father, but could. never. think he had 
cnough, fo long as.any had morc. L'Eftranges 
25« Yo Pass away. To be lot; to glide 
off. sms i r9 7 i 
Defining’ the foul to be a fubftance that always 
thinks, can ferve but "to make many men fufpect, 
that'they have no fouls at all, fince they find a 
good'part'of their lives pa/s avay without think- 
ing. Lickes 
26. To Pass away. To vanish. 
To Pass. va... | erie Sahel 
1. To go beyond. 


As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be.called 

= to the cure of a‘declining difeate; fo it is for a 

commander to fupprefs a fedition, which has paffed 

the height: for in both the noxious Humour doth 
firft weaken, and afterwards walte to nothing. ' 

Hayward. 

2. To go through: as, the horfe pafed 


the river. 
3- To fpend; to live through. 


Were I not affured he was removed to advantage, 

I thould pafs my time extremely ill without him. 
Collier. 

You know in what deluding joys we fa 

The night that was by heav'n decreed our latt. 
Dryden. 

We have examples of fuch, as pafs molt of their 
nights without dreaming. Locke. 

‘The people, “free from cares, ferene and gay, 
Pafs-all their mild untroubled hours away. Addifon. 

In the midftiof the fervice, a'lady who had paffed 
the winter at London with her huiband;entered 
the congregation. Addifon. 

4-To impart to any thing the power of 
moving. 

Dr. Thurfton thinks the principal ufe of in- 
fpiration to be, to move, or Pafs the blood, from 
the right to the left ventricle of the heart. Derban:. 

5. To carry hattily. 

I had only time to pafs my eye over the medals, 

which are in great number. Addifon on Italy. 


He that will pafs his land, 
As Ihave mine, may fet his hand 
And heartwunto this deed, when’he hath read 4 
And make the purchafe fpread. Herbert. 


They {peak of fevering wine fiom water, paffing 
it through ivy wood. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
8. To vent; to pronounce. . 

How many thoufands take upon them to pafs 

their cenfures on the perfonal actions of others, and 
pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publick ? 

Watts. 

in gencral; but 

fo: many fly remarks upon it afterwards, as thall 

Watts on the Mind. 


They will commend the work 
pofi 
deftroy all their cold praifes. 

9- To utter ceremonioufly. 

Many of the lords and fome of the commons 
paffed Some compliments tothe two lordse.Clarenden. 


to. Fo utter folemnly or judicially. 

All this ‘makes: it more’ prudent, rational, and 
pious, to fearch our own ways, than to p.:/s fentence 
on-other men. Hammord. 

He pafl his promife, and was as goodtasthis word. 

l L'£ffraoge. 
t1. To tranf{mit; to procure to-20, 

Waller gafjed over five thoufand hotfe and. foot 
by Newbridge. Clarendon 

12. To'put an end to. ' 
This night 
We'll pafs the bufinefs privately and well, Shake/p. 
13. ‘To furpafs ; to excel. 

She more {weet than any bird On bough, 

Woald oftentimes amongft them b2ar'a part; 

And ftrive to pafi, tasithe could’ well enough, 
Their native mufick by heri fkilful art, Spenfer. 

Whom. do`ft thou pa/s in beauty ? Egrkiel, 

Martial, thou gav'ft tar noblercpigrams 
To thy Domitian, than bcan my James j 


PHAS 


į Butin my royal fubje& T pafi thee, Je 
Thou flattered ht thine, mine cannot flatter'd be, 
Bun Fonjon. 
‘The ‘anceftor end all his heirs, 
Though: they:in:number pafs: theitats of feav'n, 
Are ftill but one. : Daw ics. 
l4.a J o gmit; to.negle&t; whether to do 
_ OF to.mention, 
If you fondly fa/s our profter'd offer, 
"Tis not the rounder of yourvold fac’d walls 
Can hide. you. Slakefpeare’s King Jibn. 
Let me o’erleap that cuftom; for I cannot 
) Put on the gown, ‘ftand naked, and entredt them s 
Pleafe you that 'I'may pafs this doing. Shake/peare. 

L pafs the wars, that {potted linxes make 
With their fierce rivals. Dryden. 

I pafi their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

7 Dryden. 
15. To tranfcend ; to'trànfpren. 

They did pafs thofe bounds, and did return fince 

that time. Burnet’s Tkeory of the Earth. 
16. ‘To.admit; to allow. 

The money of every one that pa/feth the account, 
let the prieits take. , 2 Kings, xii” 4. 

IIl pa/s them_all upon account, 
As if your nat‘ral felf had don't. 

17. To enact a law, 

How does that man know, but the. decree may 
be already paffed againtt him, and. his allowance of 
mercy {pent ? Southe 

Among the laws that pa/s‘d, it was decreed, ~ 
That conqner’d Thebes. from. bondage fhould be 

freed. Dryden. 

Could the fame parliament which addreffed with 
formuch zeal and earneftnef{s againft ‘this evil, pafs 
it into a law? sae 

His majefty’s minifters propofed the good of the 
nation, when they advifed the paffing this patent. 

Swift. 


Hudibras. 


18. To impofe fraudulently. 

Th’ indulgent mother did her care employ, 

And pafs`d it on her hufband for a boy. Dryden. 
1g. To praétife artfully ;. to make fucceed, 

Time lays open. frauds, ‘and ‘after that difcovery 
there is no paffing the fame trick upon the mice. 

L’Effrange. 

20. To-fend from: onewplace to another : 
as, pafs that beggar to his‘own parith. 

21. To Pass away: To {pend ; to wafe. 

The father waketh for the daughter, left the 
pafs away the flower of her age.  Ecelus. xlii. ge 

22. To Pass dy. To excule; to forgive. 

However God may pa/s by fingle finners inthis 
world; yet when a nation combines againft him, 
the wicked fhall not 'go unpunithed. Tillotfon. 

23. To Pass by. ‘To heglett; to difre- 
gard. 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe 
other matters, to be mingled with them, or to pafs 
by them, and give law to them, as inferior unto it- 
felf ? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our ‘content, if we! fafs 
by thofe things which happen ‘to’ our trouble, and 
confider that which ‘is profperous: that, by the re- 
prefentation of the better, the worfe may be blotted 
our. Tayler's Holy Living. 

Certain paffages of fcripture-we cannot, without 
injury to truth, pa/s.4y herein filence... Burnet. 


24. ToPass over. To! omit; to: let go 
unregarded: 
Better to pafs him o'er, than to relate 
The caufe'T have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor willit hinder our purfuit to pafs it 
our in filence. Watts. 
The poet pafs it over a3 haftily as he can, ag 
if he were atraid of ftaying in the cave. Dryden. 
The queen afked him, who he was; but he pafis 
over this without any reply, and ieferves the Rreaceft 
) part of his Rory to a time of more Icifure. Brcorc. 


Pass..a./. [from the verb. ] 


t A narrow entrance ; an avenue, 
4 The 


PAS 


The ftraight pafs was damm'd 
With dead men. Sdakcipeare’s Cymbeiine. 
lt would be cafy to defend the pas into the 
whole country, that the king's gimy shoud. never 
be able to enter. Clarendon” 

Truth is a ftrong hold, fortified by God. ard 
nature, and diligence is properly the underftanding’s 
laying fiege to it; fo that it muft be perpetually 

yobferving all the avenues and paffès to it, and ac 
cordingly making its approaches. 
2. Paffage ; road. 

The Tyrians had no fafs to the Red Sea, but 
through the tesritory.of Solomon, and oy his fuffer- 
ance. . Rakizh. 
Pity tempts the pafs 5 

' But the tough metal of my heart rehte ~ Dryden. 
3. A permifiion to go or come any where. 

They thall prote& all that come in, and fend 
them to the lord deputy, with their fate-condu& 
or pafs» tu be at his difpotition. Sener on Ireland. 

We bid this be donc, 
When evil deeds have their pcrmithve pafs, 
And not the punifrmfient. ~ Shakefpeare. 
Give quiet pafs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize. Shake. 

My friends remember'd me of home ; and faid, 
If ever fate would figne my pafs; delaid 
It fhould be now no more. Chapman. 

A gentleman had a pofs to go beyond the feas. 

Glerenden. 
4. An order by which vagrants or impo. 
tent perfons are fent to their place of 
abode. - 
. Pufh; thruft in fencing. 

*Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pafs and fell incenied points 
Of mighty oppofites. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffesbe- 
tween you and him, he hall not exceed you three 
hits. Sbhake(pcare. 

With {ceming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 
But made the defperate paff?s, when he tmil'd, 

i = Dryd.n. 
6. State ; condition. | 

To what a pa/s are our minds brought, that, from 
the right line of virtue, are wryed to thefe crooked 
thifts ? Sidney. 

’ After king Henry united the rofes, they” lat 
poured to reduce both EngKfh and Irifh, which 
work, to what pa/s and perfection it was broughtin 
queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. 

‘Daeies’s Stateof Ireland. 
In my feare of hofpitableyJove, 
Thou did ft tu this paffe my affections move. Chapm. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about 
my houfe till you bad the ordering of me, buti} am 
now brought to fuch pa/s, that i can fee nothing 
at all. L: Efirangz:. 

Matters have been brought ta this p.7/s, thae if 
one among a man's fons had any blemith, he laid 
him afide for the miniftry, ‘and fuch an oné was 
prefently approved. South. 

Pa’ssaBLe. adj. [pafible, French; from 


pafs. l 
3. Poflible to be pafled or travelled through 
or over. 
His body is a pafable carkafs, if he be not hurt. 
Jt is a thoroughfare for ftecl. Shakepeare. 
Antiochus departed in alt hafte, weening if his 
pride tosmake the land navigable, andthe fea paff- 
able by foot. 2 Aac. 
2. Supportable; tolerable ; allowable. 
' They are crafty and of a gaffub/e reach of tunder- 
ftanding- Howel. 
‘Lay by Virgil, my verhon will appear a. po/fable 
beauty when the original mufe is abfeat. | Dryden. 
White and red well mingled onthe facs; make 
what was before but paffalie, appear beautiful. 
Dryden. 
g. Capabie of admiffion or reception. 
“In counterfeits, it is with men as ‘with falfe 
money ; one piece is mose or lefs. pab? than 
another. LEjtrange. 


Scutb. 


‘Stakefpeare’'s Har-let. | 


PAS 


Thefe fage advocates are not orly without-truth, 
but without colour: couid they have made the 
finder pi/fable, we fhculd have heard farther. 

~= Collier: 

4. Popular; well received., This 1s a 

fenfe lefs ufval. vie 

_ Where there is no eminent odds in fufficiency, 

it is better to take with the more pa/fabie, than 

with the more able. Lacor. 
A man of the one fa@ion, which is moft pa/fi:bu 
with the other, commoniy giveth beft way. Bacon. 

PASSA DO. n. f. [Italians] A path; a 
thru. , 

A duellift, a gentleman of thervery firft houfe ; 
ah } the mortal poffado. Sbhak:fpeare. 

Pa’ssace. n.f. [ paffage, French. ] 

r. A of pafling ; travel; coorfe 5° joar 
ney. 

The ftory of fuch a paffage was true, and Jafon 
with the reft went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 
they might arrive by boat. Raleigh*s Hifory. 

So fhalt thou ‘beft prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal pa/fage when it comes. Miton. 
All-haverliberty to take fith, which they do by 
ftanding in the, water by the holes, and fo inter- 
cepting their pa/ffage take great plenty of them, 
which) otherwife would follow, the wates, “under 
ground. Brown's Travels. 
Live like thofe who look upon: themfelves.as be- 
ing only on their pe/upe through this ftate, hutas 
belonging to that which is to come. Atterbury. 
Though the paffage be troublefome, yet it isefe- 
cure, Pand hallina jitcle time bring us cafe and 
peace atthe laf Wake. 
In-fouls prepar'd, the tuffageis a’breath 

From time't’ eternity; from life to death. 
2. Road; wav. 

Human ations are fo uncertain as that feemeth 
the bet courfe, which hath: moft prj” gis ontt of it. 
á Bacon. 

The land enterprize of Panama, was grounded 
upon a falfe account, that the sa/fages towards Ìt 
were no. better fortified than Drake had leruthem. 

Bacen. 


` 


Harte. 


Is'there'yet no other way befides 
Thefe painful pafages, how we m’y come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dut? Mile. 
Azainft which open'd from beneath’ 
A peffage down to th" earth, a pajage wide. Milton. 
To bleed to déath was.one: of the» moft defir: 
able pafjugrs out of this world. Fell. 
When the paffage is open, land will be turned 
moft to great cattle ; when thut, to theep. Temple. 
The Perfian army had advanced into the ftraight 
' p: ages of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
is {mall army was able to fight and conquer them. 
South. 
The faflaze made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd e’en the room in which the tyrant lay. 
Dryden, 
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He plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels 3, and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareft poffage to his heart. Dryden. 

J wifhed for the wings ofan eag!c, to fly away 
to thofe happy feats; but’the genius told me there 
was no pajfage to them, exceptthrough the gates of 
death. Addifon. 

1 Nave often topped all the paffages to’ prevent 
the ants going to their own nefs Addifon. 

When the gravel sis) feparated from the kidney, 
oily fub&ances relax the pafa gys. Arbutl not. 

3. Entrance or exit; liberty to pats. 

What, are my doors oppos'd againft my paffag- ? 


Shakefpeare. 


You fhall furnifh me 
With clouke, and coate; and make my pa/ageifrec 
For lov'd Dulichius. Chupmen. 
4. The ftate of decay. Not, in ufe.»» 
Would fome part of my yonng years 
Migat but redeein the pafage of your age |. Shake. 


5. Intellectual admittance ; menial.accept- 


ance. l 
I would render this treatife intelligible to every 


6. Occurrence ;-hap. 


a 


rational man, „however little verfed in, fcholatticl 
learning, among whom _J'expedt it'will"havo'a fairér 
paffage than among thofeideeply imbued With other 
principles. fo Ae Teoti + Digly. 
trent? á 
Icis no.aG of common peffige, but 2.) Da 
A ft:ain of rarenef:. f Sbakefptare. 
7. Unfercled itate; aptnefs by concition 
or nature to change the place of abodey 
Traders in Ireland are but factors ; ‘the; caufe 
muft be rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of 
gain sì the laf intices the poorer traders, young 
begioners, or thofé. of pajage; but without) the 
firft, the richvwill neverfeccse in the country. Temple. 
In man the judgment fhoots at flying game; 
A bird of pajfage! loft as toon astounds. - 


Now in thz moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. 


8. Incident? tranfacticn. 

This bufinefs as it is a very high paff:ge of fate, 
fo itis worthy of ferious confideration. Elaytvard. 

Thou do'h inthy paffages of life i 
Make me believe that thuu-artonly mark’`d. 4 
For the hot vengeance of heav'ns Shakefpcare. 

g. Management; conduct. 

Upon confideration of the condu@ and paffage of 
affairs in former times, the ftate of Engiand oughe 
to be cleared of an imputation caft upon it. Davies. 

10. Part’ of’ a book; fingle place in a 
writing. (Endroit, French.]} 

A critick who has no tafte nor learning, feldom 
venturés fo praife any peffage in an.author who has 
not been before recejved by the publick. Addifon. 

As‘to the cantos, all the paffages are as fabulous 
as the vifion at the beginning. _ Popes 

How commentators each dark peffuge hûn, 
And hold their farthing candle to the fun. Younge 

Pa’sseD. Preterite and participle of pase 

Why faye thou, my, way is hid from. the Lard, 
and my judgment is paffed over from my God ? 

_ Ifaiab, xl. 276 

_ He‘affirmed, that no good law paffed fince king 

Willium’s acceffon, except the att for preferving 

the gime. Add fin. 

he defcription of a life paffrd awaytin vanity 

and among the fhadows of pomp, may be foon fine- 

ly drawn inthe fame places, ..Addifon’s SpeHator. 
Pa‘ssencer. n. f. [paffager, French.]} 

1. A traveller; one who is upon the road ; 
a wayfarer. 4 l 

All the way,, the wanton damfel found } 
New mirth, her pafirger to entertain. < 
‘What hollowing, and what ftir is this ? r 
Thefe are my mates that make their wills.their Iaw, 
Have,fome unhappy fu/ferger in chafe, Shakelpeare. 

The nodding horror of whofe fhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring pa/ffenger. Miltcn. 

Apelles, when, he had fini hed. any work, expoted 
it tothe fight of all pafemgers, and concealed him 
felf to hear rhe cenfure of his faults. Dryden. 

2. One who hires in any vebicle the li- 
berty of travelling.  _. 

The diligent, pilot in a dangerous tempeft doth 
attend the unfkil(ul words of a paffenger. Sidney 

Pa’ssENGER falcon, x. fo. A kind of mi-, 
| gratory hawk. . © Ainfwarth. 
Passer. ni fo [from pa/s.} One who 
| pafles; one that is upon the road. 
“Under you ride the’ home and foreign thipping 
in fo near a diftance, that, without troubling® the 
paffer, ov borrowing: Stentor’s voice, you may con- 
fer with any in the town. Carew. 
Have we fo foon forgot, oa 3 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her fons, ; 
And cait belide -fome common way, a fpeCtacic . 
Of horror and affright to. paffert by, ati 
Our groaning country bled at every vein? Rime. 
Passis Lai Y. a. ff pafibilisé, French; 
i 3 À e 5 . 
from pafshde..} Quality,.of receivang.im- 

reftions from externalagents.. © > 1 

i Theat. doubt, touching therpafibilitpyof. the 
matter of the heavens, sis) drawn itromithecclipfes 
of theif¥o andimoone Wii P oe WHakeww.il, 

Pa’ssi BLE. 


penfers 


mate 


P AAAF i 
PA S$ 
b> Se’ och hasarda 
PA'SSIBLE” adj i>- [pafible, Re: pafi- 
= bilis, Latin: } Sufceptive of impreflions 
‘from external agents. 
Theodoret difputeth with great earneftnefs, that 
. God cannot'be faid to fuffer ; 3 but he thereby mean- 
~- ethChrift sdivine nature agi ft A pollinarius, which 
held evenydeity itfelf pa/fit! Hocker: 
Pa'sSIBLENESS. #2 /. [from pafible.] Qua- 


-ulity of receiving imprefiions from exter- | 


0 — sa 


, onal apents. 


It drew after it the herefy of the paffiblenels of | 


: “the deity; the deity of Chrift was become, in their 
conceits, the fame nature with the humanity that 
„ was paffible. Brerewo:d. 
Pa’ssinG. participial adj. [from pafs. | 
1. Supreme ; furpafling others ; eminent. 
No ftrength of-arms fhall win this noble fort, 
Or thake this puiffant wall, fuch fa/fing might 
“Have fpells and charms, if they be faid aright. 
Fairfax. 


2. It is ufed adverbially to enforce the | 


meaning of another word. Exceeding. 
_ Obcron.is paling felland wroth. . Shuke/peare. 
Pafing many, know it: and fo many, 
" That of all nations there abides not any, 
" From where the morming rifes and the fun 
"To. were even and night, their courfes run! 
: 3 $ S Chapman. 
Many‘in “ish region faffirg fair 
As the noon fky 3 more like to gcddeffes 
` Than mortal creatures. Mittens Paradife Left. | 
» She was not only pajing fair, . 
» But was withal difcreet and debonnair. 
Full foon hy bonfire and by \bell; -4a 
We learnt our liege was paler well. Gey. 
È AES UNOB ELI. oom.) J A padiing and bell.) 
The. bell; which rings/at «che -houri ol 
departure, to obtain -prayers for) the | 
palling foul: itis often ufed for the 
bell which rings. immediately to a 
death. 


` Thofe loving papers i; 
a Miete hi ou now, as pray'rs afcend 
“To heaven i in troops at a good m: NSP Map 


d 


Donne. 
. JA talk of tumult, and AA a 
Would ferve him as his paffinghe'l to deat Danicl. 


Before the gaffingbeil begun, 
The news through half the town has run. A 


PASSION. a./. [pajion, French ; pafio, 
Latin. ] 


J; Any effe&t caufed by external agency. | 
“A body at reit affords us no’ idea of any aétive 
_ power to move, and when fet i in motion, it is ra, 
> other a pafen than an aétion init "Locke. 
z. Sufceptibility of effect from external 


ERN 
yn. 
“The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
fciffible and not fciffible, and many other paffitrs 
“(of matter, arë pleBeian’ notions, applied to the in- 
ments men ordina Wy "praife. Baon. 
3 “Violent ‘commotion of the mind’ ` 
“Albthe mher fpaffons fleet'to airy’. 
FAs doabtfat tficughts and rath embrae’d AN 
de L i ` ná ry Perks x Shakelprarcs 
z Thee every thing becomes,., to chide, tojlaugh, 
oe whofe, every paffien fully, Arjves 
o make paki in thec, tsir, and adnured... SLati/p. 
am doubtful, lef” 
> ¥. oa break into fome merry paficny 
And fo offend hi:n: | . 
- Af yourihould fmile, he grows impatient. Shate/p. 
in loving thou dott well, in pajficn ‘not ; 
w herein true love confitts not. © 
Cruel hisseye, butcaft » 
SigA of remorfe and pufiory to behold i 
“Phelfellows of hié'crime caademn'd |)” 3 
PA ever now to have their lot inipain. “ol Milson. 
| Bajicn’s toovfierce ty be in fetters bounds 
hod natureiflies him like enchanted grounds Drod. 


Aik the art of rhetorickyibefides vorer and 
i 


Miltsn. 


11 


Dryden. p 


PAS 
perfpicuity, only ‘moves the tajers and thereby 
mifleads the judgment. Locke. 
. Anger. 

The word pafion fignifics the receiving any action, 
in a large philofophical fenfe ; in a more limited 
philofophical tenfe, it fignifies any ot the affections 
of human nature ; as love, fear, joy, forrow: but 
the common people confine’it only to anger. Warts. 

5- Zeal ardour. 

Where ftitefmen are ruled by faction and inte- 

ret, they can have no faffon for the glory of their 


country, Mor apy Concern for ‘the figure it will 
make. Addifjon cu Medals. 


6. Love. 
à For vour love, 
You kill’d her father: you confefs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your gaficn for the 
daughter. Dryden and Lee's Ocdipas. 
He, to grate.me more, 
Publickly own'd his paffion for Ameftris. + Rowe. 
Survey yourfelf, and then forgive your lave, 
Think what a fa/jion fuch a form mutt have. 
‘Granville. 
7. Eagernefs, 
Abate a littie of that violent paffion a fihe 
cloaths, fo predgmjnant in yaur. fex. Swift. 
R. lemphatically.. | 
the Redeemer of the world: 
He thewed himielf alive after his wafer by many 
infallible proofs. Adis, i. 3. 
TPA ssion. win. [ pafienner, French ; 
from thé noun] Tobe extremely agi- 


nind. -Obfolete.. 
“Sway Ariadne puljoring i - 
For Thefeus’ perjury and af fighte. Shete. 
PASSION FLOWER: 8. J, (granadilla, 


Datin] “A Rowers Miller. 
PA SSION-WBEK. 2. fe The week .im- 
“mediately preceding Ealter, named_in 
commemoration Of our Saviour’s cruci- 
PON. sad 
PR SSIONAT E. adj. ha fae ake French: 
r. Moved by pafiivn ; feeling Or enpreliye 
"gitat éommotién' of mind. pA 
My whole endeavour i3,to refolve A copicience; 
dhd tò thew what, vin this Contfoverfy,” che heart 
is to think, if it will ‘tollow the Wight “of: found 
mand fincere, judgment, withoutweithes Iigud] ot 
prejudiceforsnift ot pajjionat af :ionss) Heoker. 
'Lhucydides, pbicives, that man are much more 
g paffienate for injuttice than’ Yor, wioledce ; becaule 
othe one coming asi fiom” ar eqau! iecms rapthe ; 
when the other proceeding front one’ ‘ttronver, is 
“but the effs& of neceHity. OI ST Charehdon. 
Tn, his | prayers, as diy A dations was fixt and 
“Sfeddy, D Was it eS with fajficnate fervors. 
“Fell. 
Good angels booleed apon this thip- ofa Noah's 
with, a pajfionate concern for its fafety.' —~ Burner. 
Men, upon. the ‘near apptcach of death; have 


os 


been rouzed upiintofueh a’ wey Mente ot | their, 


guile, fuca a palfionate degree, of -eoncerm” ardite- 
movdeygthatsit teovthopiand ghofts: had avipeaced 
phe thems) they icarce could liave had a tulier con- 
*yicdina of therr dapin we? A y yutugi 
Zi Bailly moved Lo ANZChe.  » . ) 
Homer's Achilicgta haughty and fa imate, im- 
Patrenviofany metant by lawss-ahds arrogant, in 
arma. Pri-r. 
To P ASETON ATEND at apait H } An 
LB ion word. Odfo: ete, 


Toafa with pasion, ooer 
Great pleafuse mix'd with pitjful nen, 
That godly Kingand queen’ did pallini tyr 
Woiltt they his pitiful adventures jieavd, 
r oft they did lament his Ig lige fare, Spenfer. 
» To expres pathonatelyss pm 
Thy niece and tiwaot hands, ò , 
And cannot pafkorate our tenfold erick 
With folded arms. Sbate/pcare’s Tiras Andronicus. 


3 


‘The Jat pening of | 


tated ; ;, to. exprefs great commotion of 


PAS 

Pa“sstONATELY. adv. {from paffonate.} 

to With paffion; with defire, love, or 
hatred ; with great commotion of mind. 

Whoever paffionately covets any thing he has 
not, has loft his hold. L ‘Eftranges 

if forrow exprefies itfelf never fo loudly and paf- 
Jionatcly, and difcharge itfelf in never fo many 
tears, yet it- will no more purge,a man’s heart, 
than the wafhing of his hands can cleanfe the rot- 
tennefs of his bones. Souths Sermons. 

I made Melefinda, in’ oppofition to Nour- 
mahal, a woman pafficnately loving of her hufband, 
patient of iAjuries and contempt, and a, in 
her kindnefs. Drydens 

2t Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
fometimes paffiorate'y enough, to divert it from 
themicives. Locke. 

rae SSIONATENESS, 7: f. [from paffonate.] 

. State,of being fubject to patiion. 

2, Vehemence of mind. 
To! love with fome pafficnatens/s the perfon you 
would marry, is not only allowable but expedient. 
= «+ Bayles 
PASSIVE. aaj. [ paffff, French; 3 paffivus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Receiving impreffion from fome exter- 
“hal agent. 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paflive air upbore 
‘Their nimble wead. Milton's Pavadije Loft, 
The active informations of the intellect, filling 
ithe pagive reception of the»willy like torm -clofing 
Witi mntier,, grew. actuate into.a third and diftine 
periection of practice. Soth. 

As the mind is wholly pafive in pie reception 
cf all its fimple.idcas, fo it exerts teveralracts ofpit§ 
own, whereby, out of its dimple ideas, the other 

__ is formed, Locke. 
“The ais inerti@ is ‘a paffive principle by which 
brdies perfiftin thcir motion or ret, reccive mo- 
tion in proportion to ‘the force imprefling it, and 
prenut as much as they Are relifted: by this prin- 
'lsiplé alone, st there never could have been any mo- 

tion in the wotld, * l ‘Newton's Optickse 
2. Unrelifling; not oppofing. 

Not thofe alone, who pafive own her laws, 
Bar Who, weak Hey more advance her caufe. 

. Pope. 


x goin; nót acting. 
4. [In grammar. 
5A verb faffive is that which fignifies. paffion 
or the ¢ffcét of action : as docecr, I am taught. 
f \ain Clarke's Jatin Grammar, 
Pa’ stIvELY sadu,’ [from pafive: phar 
oD Wiha pave i nature. 
“Though lome are za/wely inclin'd, 
The greater part Seger sci; rae ort Deis kind, Dra. 
L Without agency. 
A man may not pny paff haly and invohintafily 
"be mjeGed, but allo may, by. an act.of his own, 
l sate out or reject him of i Peerfon. 
rg ffrom pafwa] 


a S31 VPNE SIOA. 


+ Quality j of receiving MeNi from 
external’ gents, 
2. -Pathbility. s power of (iffering.. 
„sa We fall “ote our pafhorncfs with our being, and 
be a3 ‘incapable cf fuffcring as heaven can make'us, 
Decay of Piei 
3. Pavience ;. calmnefs, 
Gravity and feencrefs' iy children. i is not from 
TPE IRA A but phlegma, © d Fell. 
PWYS VÈY bn. F {from pafive.| Paflive- 
IB i: Anaonovated word. 
Pheri iing no merh between penetrability and 
. pen cabi between pufivi'y and activity, » 
thefe being contrary and oppofite, the intinite rarc- 
faétion of the one quality is the.pofition of its. con- 
trary. Cheyne’ s Philojophical Pris Ciples. 
Pa’ssover. 2. J. paf and ver] 


1. A feaft 


PAS 


1. ‘A feat inttitutéd” among the Jews in 
memory of the time when Gad, fmiting 
the fintuborn. of: the Egyptians,’ pafed 
over the habitations of the Hebrews. 

ia Ihe Jews pufiverwas at hand, and Jefus went 
pes ¥ Fibn, ii. 13- 
The lord's gafover, commonly cailed Eaker, 
was ordered) by, the. common jaw to be celebrated 
every, year on a Sunday.- 
2$: Vhe facrifice killed. i 
Take a lamb, and kill the paffiver. Exodus. 
Passport: "n fo [paffport, French.) 
Permiffion of paflage: 


Under that pretext, fain fhe would have given‘ 


a fecret paffpoct to her affection. Sidney. 
Giving his reafon paffport for to pafs l 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. Sidney. 
Let him depart; his pefpert mall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into'his purfe. Sbake/p. 
Having ufed extreme caution in granting pa//- 
rts to Ireland, ‘he conceived that®paper not to 
nave been ‘delivered. Clarendon. 
‘The gofpel has then only a\free,admifiion into 
the affent of the underftanding, a j ES 
affpert fromia rightly: idifpofedy will,, as, being tne 
“, of dominion,, that. commands all, that 
' {huts out, and lets in,«what objects it_pleafes. 
South. 
Admitréd in the fhining throng; 
He thows the pa/fport whichihe broughtyalong ; 
His pajfport is his innocence andigrace, ut ' 
Well known to ali.the nativesyofithe place. Dryden. 
At our meeting in/another world 5:0 
For thou-haft drunk thy pa/fport out of this. Dryd. 
Dame nature gave ‘him comelinefs and health; 
And fortuue, for a pajfport, gave him wealth. 
4 ai Harte. 
Past. participial adj. [from pah T r 
3. Not prefent; not to,come. 
Paft, and to come, feem beft; things prefent 
worft. Shakefpeare- 
For feveral months pafè, papers have, been writ- 
ten upon the beft publick principle, the love of 
our country. . we Swift 
This hot alone has thone on ages faffy 
“Bat lights the prefent, and Mall warm the lat. 
EPRA En a a 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. 
q Alife of glorious labours pafa ood o. Pope. 
Past.» poEthipuūcally uled for pat time. 
The pafhis uilkby death pofleltys sich inh) |” 
And frugalfate thas guardsithe reta 3ta] 
By giving bids usjliyg to-day y: ayer eqn (08> 
Sa PLP YH RG 05 mi bu- yioma = | 
1. Beyond it Umes z: uhngosda yad iii 
Sanh SeA VOF of 4 child, when, the was pap 
BE RICE ERS Hebrews, Xie 1 1- 
age. é pie 11 


Za No longer çapable of, vena ZE o 


b od enti’: | 
' Fervent prayers he made, ‘when he was efteemed 


: 


paf fenfe, andfo {pent his fat breath in commit- 
ting his foul unto.the Almighty. Hayward. 
Paf hope of conqueft, “twas his,lateft care 
Like falling Cæfar,decently to dye. .... | Drydea. 
Manymen havecnot yet finned themfelves paf 
alin fcnte or, feeling,» bus shave. {ome regrets ; ) and 
_ when their fpirics are at any, tims, djfturbed with 
the fenfe of. their. guilt, «they are for ‘a littl rime 
more watchful ever their ways 5 but the’ are ‘Toon 
difheastened. = “Calamy's Sermons. 


3. Beyond ; outof reach of. 
We muft not; ; 
Proftitute our paj cure malady 
. To empiricks. Share. As well that cads svell. 
What's gone,nand what's paft help, ` 
Should be'puft griet. d hakefpeare": Winter's Tal. 
That France: aad)Spainm were taught the ule of 
fhipping by ‘the Greeks: and/Phenicians iija thing 
fef queitioning. | : Holya. 
Love, when once pah government, 1s con{equent- 
ly paf hame. L'Ejirange. 
Her life the o:ight have had; but the deipair 
Or faving his, had put it pajther cares Dryden. 


Ayie | 


| PASTÈ dowrns Ea fia 


PAS 


 V'meftupify'd with forrow,  paflirelief Tto 
Of tears. Dryden. 
That, thesbare ; receiving a fum. fhould fink a 
man into a fervile ftate, is pafl my, comprchenfion. 
Collier, on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is pafè doubt 
from the inference. he makes. Locke. 


4o,Beyond ; further than. 


We will go’ by: the king's:bigh way, vatil we be f' 


paft. thy borders. 
5. Above ;-more'than. 
"The northern "Iih Scots have bows not pafl 
three quarters of a yard long, with a (tring, of 
wreathed hemp, “and! their ‘arrows not much jabove 
an ell, Sfer fer on Irland. 
The fame inundation was not deeppanat pifi 
forty foot from the ground. Bacon. 
PASTE. 2. f, [paffe, French.) is 
1, Any thing mixed up fosas to, be vif- 
cous and tenacious: -fuch as flour and 
water for“ bread-or »piesi;) or: variaus 
kinds of earth mingled ‘for the potter. 
Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mottar, 
and mould it into a new gaffe, there is no poflibility 
of an holy war. See. - Bacon. 
With particles of heav’nly fire l 
The God of nature did his foul infpire 5 
Which wife Prometheus temper'd into pafte, 
And mixt with living ftreams, the godlike image 
_caft. - 
When the gods moulded up the pafe of man, | 
Some of their'dough was left'upon their hands. ' 
s Fa Dryden. 
He has the whiteft hand that ever you faw, and 
raifes pafe better than.any woman. Addifon's Spett. 
2. Flour and water boiled together fo as 
to make a cement. | 


3. Artificial mixture, in imitation ôf pre- 


cious. ftones.., l 

To PAsTE: w.a [pafer; French; from 
the nouni], To faiten with pafe. 

AI By pafling the vowels and’ confonants on'the 
fides of dice, his eldeft fon played himfelf into fpell- 
ingertt Wa Avorty wie nAi Locke. 

| , @Young.creatures -bave learned, their, letters, and 

' fyllables;- by: having them: pafed upon vlittle flat 
tablets. TOGE 


Numbers, (Ixi 2%. 


[pafe and doard.) 
i\Maffesy made anciently «by: palling one 
paper onanother: now»made fometimes 
by «macerating ‘paper and cafting it in 
“moulds, fometimes by pounding old 
‘cordage, and cafting.it.in forms... ` 
zi- Lintarct. made.chambers of board and pafe- 
__ buena, „proportione d to his models, with doors and 
windows, through which he diftributed, on his 
figures, artificial lights. ~~ 
nF would not make myfelf merry even with}a 
piece of paftcboard, that is invefted with a publick 
character.” Adif 
PA'STEBOARD. adj. Made of pafteboard. 
„Put Gilkwasms on whited brown paper into a 
_ piflebrerd box. Mortimer. 
PASTE Lo 2. f..[ glaftum.] An herb. 
al + r4, a ~ s Ainfeworth. 
Pa‘sTERN. n'f. [ pafturon, French. ] | i 
1. That partof the leg of "a horie bê- 
tween the joint next the foot and the 
hoof. 
_ J will not change my, horfe with any, that, treads 
‘on four paflérns. aa » Sbakefpcare’s Henry Y. 
The colt that for a ftallion is defign'd, 
Upright he walks om pofferss firm and ftraight, 
His motions eafy, ‘prancing in his gait. ~ Dryden. 
Being heavy, he houla not tread ftiff, but have 
a pafern made ‘him, to break “the “force. of his 
weight: by this his body hangs. on the hoof, asa 
coach doth ‘by the leathers. ) Greve 
2. T'he legs of a human creature in con- 
tempt. ~~ | 


Pa‘stor. 7. J. [pafter, Latin ; pa/teur, 
Dryden. }, 7: 
$1. A fhepherd. 


Wares. | 


PASTORAL 


‘Drydens 


PA'S 


= Soi fraighe the walk'djand antheripsfiiranhigh : 
Tf feeing her behind, he lik’d her pace, <% 
‘Now|tuming fhort, heybettér lik:di herfacea Dryd. 


Pa’stin. n. f. [ paffillus, Latin s\papille, 


French.] A sollof, pahe. oa} a 
To draw with. dry, colours; make Jong paffils, 
by grinding red lead With {trong wort, and; fo roll 
them up like pencils, .dyying thea in: the fun: ; 
, Pracban on Drowing. 


PA STIME. on. /, Lah and sime.) Sport; 


amufement.; diverfiom +> A off 
«It was more reguifite for Zelmane’s hurt to 
ret, than fitwup! at thofe pafimesis butethe, that 
felt. no»wound but one; ‘earneftly defited to have 
the paftorals.) Sidney. 
LU’beias patient asra gentio ftrcam, i |» 
And, makeja paftime of cach weary jitepsa 
Till the laft itep has brought me to my lave. Shak. 
| Pafume paling excellent, 
If huibanded with modefty.. , 
Wich thefe 
Find paftime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
t ee + 1 Milton. 
A man, much'addicted to luxury, recreation, and 
fa/time, thould never pretend to devote himfelf en- 
tirely to the fciences, unlefs his foul be fo refined, 
that be can tafte thefe entertainments -eminently in 
his clofes" ~ | "Watts. 


a  Shakepeares 


old French. ] | 


‘Receive this prefent by the mufes made, 
The pipe on which the Afcrzan paffor play'd. _ 
sa! Dryden. 
The paftor thears their hoary beards, l 
And eales of their hair the loaden herds. “Dryden. 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a 
flock; one who has fouls to feed with 
found doétrine. Obs a 
The, paffor maketh {uits of the people, and they 
with one voice teftity a general afent thereunto, or 
he joyfully beginneth, and they with like alacrity 
follow, dividing between them the fentences where- 
with they ftrive, which fall much fhew his own, 
and ftir up others zeal to the glory of Gode Hooker. 
The firft’ branch of the great work belonging to 
a paftur of the church, wastoteach. “" 'Scuthe 
All bifhops are paftors of the commos flock... 
ne , : ; Lefleye. 
A breach in the genetal form of worfhip was 
reckoned’ too unpopular to be “attémpted, ‘ncithes 
was the expedient then found out of maintaining 
feparate paftors Out of private purfes. Swift 
L, adj. | paforalis, Latin; pa/fo 
ral, French. | i cakes Teak A 
1. Rural; ruftick; befeeming fhepherds ; 
imitating fhepherds. TT Tad 
In«thofergaflara/ paftimes, a great. many. days 
wae fent to ea ls predeceslors. Sidney 
2. Relating to the care of fouls. ii 
“Their lord, and matter taught concerning the 
oral care he had over his own flock. _ Hooker. 
The bithop of Salifbury recommendeth the tenth 
fatire Of Juvenal, in his pafforal letter, to the fee 
ridus perufal of the divines of his diocete. Dryden. 
PASTORAL. n.f. A poem in which any 
action or pation is reprefented by its 
effects. upon a country life: or accord- 
ing to the common practice in» which, 
fpeakers take upon them the charadter 
of fhepherds; an idyl ; a*bucolick. 
Paficral is an imitation of the action ofa thep- 
herd; the form of this imitation is pa ih a or 
narrative, or mixcd of both, the fable fimple, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruitick. Popes 
The beft ators in the world, for tragedy, come- 
dy, hiftory, paforal, 
‘There ought to be the fame’ difference ‘between 


: hi 


paflorals and elegies, as. betwecn the life jof the. 


country and. the court; the latter thould be {mooths 
clean, tender, and: padionate: the thoughts may 
; ho: 


"Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Bba us 


Ae 3 Nor q te amadman, though a pafly fells 
u 


EPAATT 


i Ge bsboliyimore gays and n morerelevated than “fe fis 
P Fale ee PAF O9 ihe acters 7% e ‘ ‘al {be 
as . [papiffarie, French; from 


Kia pak ates : A, G i 
1. Tb 4 pies., PFA? <3 
AM ur PAI try,» D 
ber tes are YS ae eS 
rh J Pimto apie. “King. ) 
yar ed pakte pon ~ 
Ps Shea) ae fete? cree 
The feed cake, the fairis a and the furmenty pot. 
p pens. sa b Tuffer. 
Beats of chat or fowls of game, i 


pn ryibuiit, o t fromthe fpit, or boil'd, 

amber Ream di" Milton's Paradi ife Reghided. 
. The place where’ paitry'is made.’ 

ae oe ey e y quinces in'thé pof-y. 

- HIPT PAETA H Atab HA Sake peare. 


Pa’ sTRY-COOK. # J. 


things, baked in pake. nites 
d with, you knew what my hufband aa paid tə 
ar pafirycooks and confectionerss, 9 gr! utbnol. 
Pa‘sTuRABLE. adj. [ from. pafture. | Fit 
for pafture. 


Pa STURAGE. ». 7 (paffurage,. French.) 
1. The bufinefs gh feeding cattle, ) 
'“Pewith there were ‘ordinances, _ that. whofoever 
kespeth twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going ; 
for otherwife aii men would fall "to pofara 2, and 
none'to hufbandrys 1 == Spenjer. 
2. Lands grazed by cattle? ; 
France has a fheep by her to fhew, that the 
riches of the’country confi ited ‘chiefly i in flocks and 


afturage. Addifon. 
3i Phe ufe of ‘pafture. 


‘Cattle’ fatted by good pafurzee, after’ violent 
motion, die fuddenly. Arbuthn:e on Aliments. 


PASTURE. n. J. '{ pafure, French. ] 
1. Focd ; the a& of feeding. 
Unto the confervation is required a folid pafure, 
„and a food, congenerous unto "nature. nii Brown. 
2. Ground on. which, cattle, teed., 
i A carelefs herd,- } 
Full of the paflare, j jum)s_alang.by him p4 
` And never ttays. 
When there was not room A their herds to feed 


temin» 


n their pafure where it beft liked thems Locke. 
a . The new tribes poy t 
On nature's common, far as they can fee . 
Or wing, their range and paflerc. Thomfon': s S 
"A Hum h culture; education. 
From the firit paflures of out infant age,” pr ft 
To elder cates and man’s leverer pages) | 
We lath the pupil. bbinn A Qe ker ders 
an Pa‘sTURE. 
“To place i i~ Pafture. 


To Pa STORE: v. n. [from the noun.] 
‘To graze on the ground. 
na e,catue.in the. fields and meadows green, 


. erare and {olitary ; 3 thefe in flocks 
ee at once, and, in broad herds .up{prung. 
Milor., 
Y. Ls T pan e, French. }) 4 pie of 
rul d without a dif 
we OF the patte’a coffin wil I tear, 
And mike two yee ante ihamefal heads. 
saison of Shatelpeare. 
a a Soil confefs what i » A afyye pinch me like 
pafty, Acan tay no more. Shake peare. 
you'd fright. an alderman and mayor, 
wi arty lodge a living ha:c. King. 
A man of tober life, 


waar And. ch too wife to walk into a wells. Pepe. 


e Pat. adj. {from “pas, Dutch. Skinner.) 

oo Pit, convenient ; ; exactly fuitable either 

ot rope or place, “This isa, low 
OL. 


Leafy and cook.) | 
‘One whofe trade, is to make and: fell | 


SLakefp tares A3 yeu Tike i ite | 


~ together, they, by, con{cnt, feparated and enlarged 


dA 


ot ufed. ‘ l 


v. a. '[from" the noun VT 


PLANT 
” * words vavd® fhould not be ufed” ‘but in 


" burle efque writin 
1 Pa, pore and here’s cAi o PAE NOE convenient 
“place for our. fehearfal. Shak. MMidf. Nigbr’. s Dream. 
; ‘Now 1 might do it pat, now he is praying. 
ia ERI eari 


“ They ETATER fai two things. fo fat, 
Ine. Prefpedts, Fe this and chat. | ` Hedibras. 
~ Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found 
| very. ti tovhis doétrine of the Eucharitt.\Aterbury. 
e was forcly puctojtiat theend af a verle, 
\ eee could. find no word to come pat in. 
Svift. 
PAT. 2. S (harte, French, is a foot; aug 


thence jat may be rd blow, with the 


» foor.] | 
i.: A light, quick Bian 3 5 a Atap. 

The leaft nuile “is tegotich to-difturb the opera- 
tidn of his*brain “the farofa ihuttie-cock, or the 
crtaking of a jack will'¢oy ™ : Collier. 

2 Small lump of«matter® beat intovfhape 
with the hand. 

‘To Par. v. a. 
{trike lightly ; to tap. 

Children prove, whether they can rub. upon the 
breaft with one ‘hand, and par upon the forehead 
with another, and’ Rraightways they pa with both. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and youl ¢anifh quite. Pope. 

Pa‘ TACHE. 2. J.A {mall hip. Ainfrorth. 


~ 


Pa‘racoon. af.) A:Spanifh coin worth 


four fhillings and digat pence Englifh. 
~ dinfworth. 
To Parcu. v.n. [pudizer, Danilh; pez- 
rare, Itelian.] 


pls T'o cover with a piece fewed' on. 


1 “They would think themfelves miferable in a 

patched coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie- 

bald: mea of coarfe paia and borrowed fhreds. 

’ i ` Locke. 

2. 'To.decorate the face with {mall {pots 
of black filk. 


In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who 

patched both fidesior their faces. Addijon’s Spe. 
We bege'd ber butito parch her face; 

She never hit one proper place. Swift. 

3: To mend clumfily ; toumend fo as that 


the original ftrength or beauty is loft. 
» Any ching mended, isbut patch'ds Shakefpeare. 
Phyfick can but mend yur crazy tate, 
Patch an old building, nof a new create. Drydes. 
Broken limbs, common prudence” fends us to 
the'furgcons to piece and partb up.” | L*Effrange. 
4: To make up of fhreds or different 


„pieces. „Sometimes with up emphatical. 
If we feck to judge of. thofe, times, which the 
“Gcriptuses fet us down without error, by reigns 
of the.aflyrian princes, we. shall but patch up the 
ftory at adventure, and leave it in coafufion. 
| Raleigh's Hiftory. 
His glorious end was patch’d work of fate, 
‘MI forted with a foft effeminste lite. Di-yden. 
There is that vitible fymmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinfick’ evidence, that it was not 
“formed fucceflively and parched up by piece- meal. 
T Bendey. 
\Enlarging an author's fenfe, and buildingstancics 
of our own upon his foundations we may pall pa- 
r2pRrafing; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. Felten. 
fe TCH? x. J- [pezzo, Italian. ] 
. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 
Pew kes, fet upon a little breach, 
Diicredit more in hiding of the . Ro 
Thanedid the flaw before it was fo patch'd. Shak. 
If the hoc be ript, or patches put ; 
He's wounded! {ce the plaitter on his foots D Dryd. 
2A piece inferted im -molaick or varie- 
gated work. 
They futter their minds to appear da.apic- bald 


Egat the noun.] Tof 


PAT 


livery of scoarfe’ patches and borrowed fhreds, fuch 
; asthe common aged of thofe they converfe with 
“clothe them in. 0) Bockes- 
3. “Avfmali pot of black filk: put on tne 


face. 
How! providence! and yetiaiScottith crew ! 
„Then madam Nature wears black patches toos 
Cleaveland. 
If to every common faneral, 
By your eycs mnartyr'd, fath grace were allow'd, 
Your face wou'd wear’ not filing ‘ny but a cloud. 
Suckling. 
They were patched differently,¢and caft/boftite 
glances upon one another, and. their) parches were 
placed in difterent fituations as party Jignals to 
diftinguith friends from foes. Addifon. 
This the morning omens feem'd'to tell ; ` 
Thrice trom my. trembling hand the patch: ‘box fell. 
Pope. 
4..A (mall particle ; ; a parcel of land. 
We go to gainyallitdesparch of ground, 
Thatehath in itno profitebut the name. 
se A-paltry fellow.  Obfolece. 
B What a py'd ninny’s'this ? thou feurvy patch ! 
Sbrkelpeare. 


Shakefp. 


PATCHER. n.f: [from partch.] Ofte shat 


patches; a botcher. 

Pa TCHERY. n. f. [from patch.] Bot- 
chery; bungling work; forgery. A 
word notin ufe. 

You hearhim cogg, fee him diffemble, 
‘Know’ his grofs patcbery, love him, and feed’ him, 
Yet remain affur’ d that he's a made-up villain. 
Shakefpeare. 

PATCHWORK. "ni Jo [parth and work. ] 
Work madé by fewing {mall pieces of 
different colours interchangeably toge- 
ther. 

When my cloaths were finifhed, they boked like 
the Bac o ‘ky only mine were all'OF a Colour. 

Swifte 

Whoever only reads to tranfcribe fhining re- 
marks, without entering into the genius and fpirit 
of the,author, will be. apt to.be mifled out of the 
regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeft incoherent piece of 
patchwork. Swift. 

Foreign her airy her robe's difeordant pride 
In patchwork flutt’ring. 

To parch-avork leatn'd ‘qtiotations are ally'd, 
Both ftrive to make our’ poverty our pride. Yong. 

Pate. nif. [This is derived by Skinner 
from téte, Fr.] The head. “Now com- 
monly ufed in contempt or ridicule ; 
but anciently in ferious language. 

Senfelefg.man, that himfelf doth hate, 
To love another ; 


Eepe. 


Here take thy lover's token on thy pate.” Spenfer. 
Behold the ‘defpaire, 7 
By cuftome and covetous pares, 
By gaps and opening of gates. Tuffer. 
He is a'traitor, let him'to the tower, 
And grop rae that faQtious pare of his. 
Shakefpeare. 
Steal by line and iv i isan excellent pafs of pate. 
Shakefpeare. 


That fly devil, 
That.broker that Mill'breaké the pate of faith, 
That daily b:cakvow. Sbatepeare, 
Who dares 
Say this man is a’flatcerer » The leaned pate 
Ducks to the goldcn:fool. Shakefpearee 
Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for:a bruis’d orsbroken pate, 
Hasifreed you from thofe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow.: | + Hudibrar. 
if only fcommattendaemen ‘for afferting the 
church’s dignity, many will rather chufeto neglect 
theirduty; thamto get abrokem parein the.church’s 
fetvice. South. 
Jf any young novice happens into:the neighbour- 
hood of flattcrersy-prefently they are-plyingthis full 
Oo purfe 


PAT 


purfe and empty pate, mit nan ice fuitableto his 


vanity. South. 
Pa’teD, adj. [from pare.) Having’ a 
pate.» Ivis ufed only’in compofitton: 


as, long-pated or cunning ; ; 
pated or foolith. 
PATEFA CTION. w. f. “[fatefaaio, Lat.] 
Act or ftate of opening. Ainfworth. 
Pa TEN. a fof parira, Lat. } -- Avplate. 
Not in ufe. 


fhallow- 


The floor of heav'n 
‘Ya thick inlaid'with patens of bright gold; 
There's nat the (malleft orb which thou behold’f, 
But in bis mouon like an angel fings. Shokefpeare. 
Pa TENT. adj. [patens, Latin; pateni, 
French. ] 


a.’ Open to the perufal of all: as, letters | 


patent. 


In Ireland, where the king difpofes of bithop- | 


) 


u ricks..merely. by his letters! patent; withour any 
Congé d’Elire, which is ftill:kept upʻin England; 
though, <9, no, other purpofe than ito thew the an- 
cientright of the church to ele her own bifhops. 

Lefley. 

2. Something appropriated by letters, pa- 
tent. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that, will.tprn 
to good profit; fo that, in king Charles the firit's 
time, it was made a purent commodity. Miertimer. 

PATENT. n. J- A writ conferring lome 
exclufive right or privilege... 


If yon are fo fond over her iniquity, give her. 


parent to offends if it touch not you, it comes near 
no body. Shakepeare. 

So will I grow, fo live, fo die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patat up 
Unto his lordship. Sbakejpe Midf. Night's Batam. 

We are cenfured as obftinate, in nut comply- 

ing, with a royal patent. Swift. 
Parente mafe [from patent.) One 
who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpofe of shis ‘gift, 
without his kingly confent, the lands thal! revert 
to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
fecurities, obliged the pasentee.to xceceive his money 
back upon every demand. Swift. 


PATER-NOSTE Rw 2) f. [Lat j The 
Lord’s prayer. 

PATERNAL. adj. [{ faternus, Latin; pa- 
ternel, French. | 

1. .Fatherly; haying the relation of a: fa- 
ther ; pertaining. to.a father. 

I Afelio all my paternal care, 

Fropinguity and property.of blood, 


Andias a ftranger ta my heart and me 
Hold thee. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Grace fiznifies the paternal favourofeGod:tovhis {| 


ele& children. Hammind. 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow 
chriftiansor governors.of the churche,  d¥qmand. 


They fpend their days in joy unblam'd; and f 


dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under parcrral rule. Milton's Paradife LP. 
2. Herecitary ; received in facceffion from 
one’s father. 
Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their {mall paternal field of corn. Dryden. 
He held his patnal ettate from the bounty of 
<the conqueror. Dryden. 
Retreat betimes 
To thy paternal feat, thz S:bine field, 
Where the great Caro tuil'd with his own hands. 
Addifcn. 
PATERNITY. 2. f. [from paternus, Lat 
faternité, French. } Fatherfhip ; 3. the 
relation of a father. . 
Phe work, while it had {carcity of people, un- 


(PAT 


deiwent n0,other dominion,than paternity and eder- 
ipe Raleigh. 
A young heir, kept fhort, by his father, might 
* be Known by his countenance; in’ this cafe, che 
paternity and  fitiation leave very fenfible impref- 
fions. Arbuthnot. 
This origination in the Anc paternity, as:biihop 
Pearfon. fpeaks, hath antiently becn looked pon as 
the affertion of the unity. Water.and. 


Parsa. nfa [pad, Saxon.) Way; road ; 
tracks Jn converfation it is ufed of a 
narrow way to be paffed on foot; ‘but 
in folemn language means any paf- 

Nag a 

Sor dackmefs, where’ is the place the:ĉof; that 
thou frouldit know Fae pares to the houle'thereof. 
Wich, xuxviiis. 20% 

On, the glad SAh Lidén age renew; 

And thy great father's patb:toiheavinipurfue. Dryd. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will: tread. Dyd. 
There is but one,road by which to ciimb up, 

and they have a very fevere law againft any that 

enters the town by another path, left any new one 
should be worn on the mountain. Addii ijon on Italy. 


|PATHE’TICAL, } adj. [naSrixts 5, pa- 
PATHE’TICK., thetigue, Fraja Af- 
» tefting ithe paffions ; paflionate ; mov- 


ing. 
His page that handful of wit; 

Tis molt ipatberical. Sbakefpeare. 

_» eHow, parketickas that expottulationof Job, when, 

for the trial of his patience, be was made to look 

upon himfclf in this deplorable condition. , Spc. 

Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere, and 

lefs mercurial nation, by divelling’on the pathtich 

part. Swift. 
While thus patbetick to the prince he fpoke, 

From,the brave youth the {treaming paffion broke. 

Pope. 


İn. fuch a manner as may {trike the 
paffions. | 
Thefe reafons, fo patbetically urged -and A gts 
mirably, raifed. by the profopopoia of nature, fpeak- 
ang to her childien with fo much authoritys, de- 
ferve the pains | have wey Dryden 
PATRE TICALNESS. "n.f, [from patheti- 
cal.} 
quality of moving the paflions. 
Pa THLESS. adj. [from path.} Untrod- 
den; not marked with paths. 
Afk thou the citizens of parb/efs woods 5° 
What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods ? 
Sandys, 


Milton. 


| 
| 


“Like oneithat had. been led aftray ° 
Through the heav’ns wide pethiefs way. 
In furtune’s empire blindly thus we go, 
| And wander after, patk/e's deitiny, 
Whole dark reforts fince:prudence. cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. Dryden. 
Through mifts obfcure the wingsiheritedious way; 
| Nor waaders dazeled with too bright a day ; 
‘And’ From the fammit of 2 parble/s coant 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is’ HRJ 
PAtHOGNOMO’ NICK. adj. [wade 
| wag@- and youcrw.] Such, figns,of a 
diteafe as are.infeparable, defigning’the 
e felce or real natare of the difeafe ; 
' not fymptomatick. Quincy. 
He has the true pathognomenick fign ot love, 
jealoufy ; for no body will fuffer his mittrefs to be 
treated fo. Ar burbnct. 


PaTHOLO GICAL, adj. [ pathologigue, Fr. 
from pathology.j Rélating. to the to- 
kens or difcoverable eects of a diftem- 
per. 

PATHOLOGIST. mf. [wsSe and afye. ] 
One who treats of pathology. 

PATHOLOGY, n- £ [was and riya ; 


T ot 


yg 


PATHE TICALLY. adv. [from parkhetical.} | 


Quality of being pathetick ; ) 


TPAATT 


~ pathologies French. ]» T hat part: of Imes 
ditine which relates to the® diftempers, 


incident to the human body.” © Dafny. 
Pa°THWAY. m fi Y parh and ‘ways et A 
> road; in common. Fpi, a Dassgw 
/ way to. be paled on ‘foot. + pital 
> “Alas, that love, whofe view ivmuffied filly 
Should without eyes tee putbzouys to bis ill. Shek. 
In the way. of righteouinefs, is life, and inthe 
potbway thereof there is no death. Prov. xii 28. 
+ When in the middle pai bway. balke the fnake ; 
o lead me, guard me tom we Siy hours. Gay. 
PA TABLE. sadje [from patior; Latin. ] 
Sufferable ; tolerable... Dié. 
PA TIBULARY. adj. (patibulaires French ; 
from. patibulum, tng b Belonging to 
the gallows.’ : "Did. 
PATIENCE. 4. f TERRIA, French ; pa- 
tientia, Latin.] 
1. The power of fuffering ; calin endur- 
ance of pain or labour. © l 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, pa'izret, courage, fortitude; > 
I have nb relifh of them. 
Chriftian fortitude and paticnce have their oppor- 
tunityin times of mHiction and perfecution. Sprurr. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 

Patience of toil aud love of virtue fails, Prior. 
i2. The quality of expecting long without 
rage or difcontent; long-faffering. ` 

Neceflary:patience in ‘Seeking the Lord, is. bet- 
ter than he that leadeth his life without aguide,, 
- Eccluse xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all... 
Matthew. 
x Perfeverance ; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with pasicncey and with meeknefs 
taught ; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. i 
Harte., 
4: The quality of bearing offences with- 
Out rey enge or anger. 
The hermit then affum'd a bolder tone, 
His ragewas kindled, and his-pariznce gone. Wists: 
5+ Sufferance ; permiflion. 
By their parience. be it fpoken, the apoftles 
preached as well when they: mopte, we when hey 


fpalee the gofpel. 
6. An herb. A fpecics of dock. 
Patience, an herh,, makes a.good boiled fallads 
Mortimer. 
PATIENT. adj. [ patient, French ; pu- 
tiens; Latins)je » 
te Having the quality of enduring : with 
of before the thing endured, | y 
i To this outward’ ftructure, was joined {trength 
5 of confticution, patient of teveref coil and haid- 


| 
| 


. 
] 
p 
fi 


fhipe5 J Fell. 
Wheat, which is the beft fort of? grain, of 
which the pureft bread-is made, is: patient of heat 
and cold. 
2. Calm wnder pain or afftition. 
IBe patint and will tay. Sbakefp. Henr Vie 
Griev'd, buteunmov'd,'and' patient of your corn, 
I die. Dryden’ s Theocritus. 
3+ Notrevengeful againtbinjuries. ` 
a Noteafily provoked. . 
Warn them that are unruly, fupport the weak, 
be patient toward all men. °P TheJalonians, No Ie 
. Perfevering; calmly diligent. , 
Whatever I haveidone is due to patient thought. 
Nese fone 
6. Not hafty; nos: vicioufly eager or im- 
petuous. aff 
Too induitrious to. be.great, 
Not patiert to expect the turns of fate, 
They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. Price. 
ha TIENT. mf. [ patient, French. 


Ruye 


le That 


Shakelpeare’ s Macbeth 


Hooker = 


-with their differences; caufes sandieffects, 


‘ > 


n rd 


LPAAST 


aecl hat which teceives “imprefions from 


_sexrernal agents. tanto" es BD bnew, 
‘sf eMaiice is a:palfion,fo Q impetuous and precipitate, 
toar it often involves: the agent’ itiand the paticnt.. 
i E. VUO raiment of the Toirgut. 

o fripe Rated he kn agents ‘brings, l 
ein tain Ra RIA NES taing thes. Creech. 
ation and paffion arë modès! which belong to 
fubtateoi: whedaifmith wiria hammer frikes a 
_wepteceof irony theshammer andthe (miti are both 
wagentsor fubjects of action; the one fupreme, and 
_ the otherfabardinate t the iron is the’ pattent ortlie 
fubject of pafiton, «in a philofophical fenfe, becaule 
_ ipteceives the operation of the agent... Warts. 
2. 7A- perfon difeafed. [tis ¡commonly | 
ufed of the felation between. the fick 


_ sand: the, phyfician. not walai Fol 
You deal, with melike a phyficiany that fecing 
dilate, in a,pettilent tever, thouldschide inftead 
+ eich vane help, and bid him be fick _no.more. 
* Sidney. 
Risough ignorance d- the difeafe, through un- 
_»realonabiencis» of pther time, sinftead’cf good he 
worketh hurt, and out-of one «cyvil: throweth' the 
patient into many miseries.. Epenter. 
A phyfician wufeth various methods forthe reto- 
very of fick perfons ; sand though: allvofi them ‘are 
Gifagrecable,. his patients aremever angry.) Addifon. 
3. It is. fometimes, but rarely, fed ab- 
folutely fora fick-perfon. ta 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden, canopies or beds of ftate; = -> 
But the poor gari:nt will as-foon be found. >97 
On the-hard matrefs.orthe mother ground. Dryd. 
Iti is wonderful to ob{crve,, haw. inapprehenive 
thefe fe patients are of their difeafe, and backward to 
believe their cafe is dangerous. , = Blackmore. 
To PATIENT. v.a. patienter, French. ] 
To compofe one’s felf; to behave with 
patience. QObfolete. 
Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Stak. 
PatTientLy. adv. [from patient. ] 
1. Without rage uncer pain or afflidtion. 
Lament not, Eve, but pa: iently refign 
What juftly thou haf Yoit. M:Tton's Paradife Left. 
i Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack’d with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 


4 


< gladithe cafe isnot your own", * Swift. 
. Without vicious impo; . 


Safin diligence, 


That which they grant, we gladly accept at | 


their hands, and with that patienr’y thicy would éx- 

amine how little canfe they have to deny that 

which as yet they grant rot. N ‘Hooker. 
Could men but once be perfuadeds patiently to 


"would gain more profelytes. 
PATINE. #. f. 
„Cover of a chalice, 
Party. adv. [from par.] 
-dioufly’; fitly.’ 
PATRIARCH. z. f [ patriarche, Fr. 
patriarca, Latin. 
a. One.who governs by paternal rise q 
the father and ruler of a family. 
Sodpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfiftted, yet Submits,» 0 Milssa’e Paradifa Loft. 
The monarch oak, the patriorch of thejtreess 
Shoots rifing up, dnd {preads by flow. degrees’; 
Three centuries he Brows, andethree he itays 
Supreme in ftate 5, and in three more decays Dryd. 


2.. A bifhop fuperior to archbifhops. 


> The patriarchs for an, hundred. years, had.been 
Of onehoufess to the’prejudice Of the church, and 
there yet remained one bithop of the fame kiidred. 
Raleigh. 

Where fecular. pdt were ‘'heretofore'given, 
-the ccclefiaftical i jaws, have,ozdered patriarchs and 
iaftical | prim ites to be placed. Ay/iffe's Parerge 


Calany’ 3 Sermons. 


Ainfworth. 
Commo- 


PATRIARCHY. mf 


witb 


(patina, Latin:] >The | 


PAW 


Panra domat adje | [ patriarchal, Fr. 


from putriarch. | A 
1 Beldnping to-patriarchs ; fach “as was 
„opale fed or-enjoyed rby patriarchs) 
Such drowfy fedentary:fouls have they; gt 
oWhowould- tagawiarchal years live on,’ 
ix dto heveditary-¢lay, + 
know novclimate but'their own. Worris. 
p Nimrod enjoyed, this patriarchal powers » but he 
gant Tight enlarged his empire, _ by (ciziny: vio- 
i ntly on. the rights of other lords. Locke. 
2, Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
“(0 "| Archbishops or! metropolitans in France are im- 
~nmediately fubjeft to the pope's jurifdi€tions and, 
dn other places, they are tel fubje& to the 
patriarchal fees. ma Ayliffe. 
PATRIARCHATE. } v». v. [ patriarchat, 
PA°*TRIARCHSHIP. § French; “from ga- | 
triarch.} ‘A bifhoprick fuperior to,arch-- 
bifhopricks.... s "Y 
Between eccle shattical, the cussions are asan- 
cient as the ence) between, Rome and any 
, other of the old parriarchats. Selden. 
Prelacies may ‘be termed the. greater benefices ; “ 
as that of the pontificate; d parriarchjbip and ae 
bishoprick. rt T ee ads life. 
Jurifdiation of a 
patriarch ; patriarchate. 


sAn 


Calabria pevtetiried to the patriarch of Conftan- f 


tinople, as appeareth in the novel of ‘Leo Sophus, 

touching the ‘precedence of metropolitans’ belong- 

Ling to that cera: Brevceovod. 
Paver eran. adj. “{ patricien, French ; 


“patrictus, Lat. J" ‘Senatorial; noble; not 


-plebéian. 
‘I fee. 
Th’ ‘infalting tyrant pranelng o'er the field, 


His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addif. 


Parercian. mf A nobleman. 


Noble petriians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juttioe of my caufe with arms. Shakefp. 
You'll find Gracchus, ‘from patrician grown 
A fencer andthe 'feandal ‘of the town. Dryden. 
Your Oe ae) are all marricd:to wealthy parri- 
cians... Swift 
PATRIMONIAL. adj. jeanne Fr. 
from patrimony.] -Poflefled by inherit- 
ance. | 
The expence of; the duke of Ormònd's' own 
great parrironial eftate, that came over at that 
time, is of nofmall confideration inthe ttock of 
this kingdom. ‘Temple. 
Their patrimenial floth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip firft taught Philip how to fleep. Dryd. 


to |/PATRIMONIALLY. adv. {from patrimo- 
attend to the dictates of their own “minds, religion |. 


nial. | By inheritance. 

Good"princes have not only” made a diftin@jon 
between what was'their own pa’rimenially, as the 
‘civil law books tenn it, and what the {tate had an 
intereft in. Davenant. 


PATRIMONY. 2. /. [ patrimonium, Lat. 
patrimoine, French.) An, eftate, poffefled 
by. inheritance. 

Anclofures they would not forbid, for that had 


been to forbid the improvement of the patrimony of 


‘the’ kingdom.’ Baton. 
So saight the heir, whafe father hath, iniplay, 
Walteda thoutand poundsiot ancient ren:3 
Byepainful carningof onegroata days 
Hope to seftore the patrimony Spent. 
In me all 
Pofterity ftands curs'd! fair patrimony 
That I muitleave yes fons. Milton's Paradife Lf}. 
For his'redemption, all my patrimony 
Pamiready 'to forego arid quit. Milren's Agonif Se 
Their hips likewatted patrimonies fliew ; 
by Where the thinsfcatt’ving trees admit the light, 
And fhun each other's fhadows as they gruw. 


Davies, 


Dryden. 


The thepherd Jatt appears, 
And with him all his, patrincony bears ; 


To PATRO CINATE. 


PAT 


Hisshoufe and houfehold gods) hisittadecf-waty’ 
wHis-bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. we, 


PATRIOT, naf 
1. One whofe.ruling pafliona is the love of 


shisocountry. 
Patitots who for facred freedom ftood. 
The firm patriot Abaf, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall know he conquer'd.” Ade'ifen' s Cato. 
Here tears fbällifldw froma more gèn`‘rous taute, 
Such teats as patrists fhed for dying laws. 1) Popey 


Tickels 


2e Ie is fometimes ufed for a factious 


difturberof the governincnt. 


Pa’trrorism. n. J. [from patriot.] -Love 


of one’s country ; zeal for cne’s coun- 
try.) 

UY. a...  fatrocivor, 
Latin ; ; patrociner, old French. ] To 
patronize; to protest; „to, defend. Dig. 


PATROL. naf. Geirouille, patoutlle, old 


French. | 
1. The att of going the rounds in agarri- 

fon ro objerve that orders are kept. 
Thofe that go the rounds. 

' O thou! by whofe almighty nod the fcale 

Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

‘Send forth the faving virtues round the land 

Tn bright patrol. | Thanfon’s Summer. 


To PATROL. D. n. [ patroniller, French.} - 


To go the rounds in a camp or garrifon. 
Thefe outguards of the mind are fent abroad, 
And Rill patroMing beat the neighh’ring road ; 
Or to'the parts remote obedient fly, 
Keep pofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. 
Blackmore. 


PATRON. 2. f [patres, French ; patro- 


nus, Latin. | 

1. One who countenances, fupports, or 
proteéts.. Commonly a wretch who fup- 
ports with infolence,» and is paid with 
flattery, 


ype lh plead for you as for my patron. Shakefpeare. 


Ne'er ict me pafs in filence Dorfet's name ; 
~Nevericeafe toemention the'continu’d debt, 
Which the'preat parron'only would forget. Priore 
2. A guardian faint. 

Thou emongtt thofefaints; whom thou do'tt fee, 
Shall- be a faint, and thine own nation’s friend . 
And. patron. Spenfere 
* St. Michaelis- mentioned as the patron of athe 
Jew:, and is now taken. by the Chriftians, asthe 
protector general of our religion. Dryden 

3. Advocate" defender | vindicator. 

We are no ‘patrons of thole things; the _beft 

defcyce whercot iv fpeedy redrefs and amendment. 
Hovkers 

Whether the minds of men hare naturally im- 
printed on'them the ideas of extenfiypn ‘and Aumbcr, 
Infeave to thole who are the E of innate prin. 


ciples. Lovke. 
4° One’ who has donation of ecclefiattical 
preferment. 


Far'more the pa *s than tHe clerks inflame, 
Parrots of icnfe afraid, but not of Vice, 
Or {woln-with pride, jor fugk in avarice. | Weftey. 

PATRONAGE. n. J. [from patron. | 
1. Support ; Bhd, Oss 
Lady, „moft worthy of all duty, show falls: ie 
oot, that you, Jn whom. all virtue thines, will 
take the patronage of fortune, - the.only rebellious 
handma'd apamit virtue? Siditey’. 

Here's patr enagey and here our heart defcries, 
What breaks.its ‘bonds, what. draws the cloter ties, 
Shows what rewards our fervices may gain, 

And how too ofen we may court in. vaine . Creechi 


«2. Guardianhhip of faints. 


From certain paflages.of the poets, feveral hips 
made choice of. foine god or other for their guar- 
dians, a3 among the Roman Catholichs every veffel 

O02 woe 


Is recommendedito the patronage off fome particu- 
lar faints Mdaif-n. 

3. Donation of a benefice; right of con- 
fereing a’ benefice. 

To PATRONAGE: v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To patronife ; to protect. A ‘bad’ word. 

Dar'ft thou maintain’ the former words thou 
fpak' ?— 
— Yes, Gt as well as youdare fatrcrage | 
‘The. envious backing of your faucy tongue. Shak. 
An out-law ina cale keeps, 
And ufes.i it to patronage his theft. Shak Jpeare. 

Patronat. ad. [from patronas, Lavin, ] 
Prote&ting ; fupporting; .guarding ; .de- 
fending ;-.doing the ofhce’ of apatron. 

The'name of the city being difcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates-and parronal’ gods. might be 
called forth by charms. Brown. 

Pa’rroness. #./. "(feminine of patron ; 
patrona, Latin.] 

1. A female that defends, countenances, 
or fupports. 

1 Of clofe efcapes the aged patrcnefty 

Blacker than earft, her fable mantle fpred, = 
When with two truity maids; in. great, diftrefs, 

Both from mine uncle,and my realm J fled. Fairf. 
All things Mould be guided by her direCtion, 

as the fovereign patrone/s and protectrefs of theen- 

terprife. Baton. 
Befriend me night, beft patroncfs of grief,” 

Over the pole thy thicket mantle throw. Milton. 
He petitioned ‘his parronc/sy who gave him for 

anfwery that providence. bad, afiigned every bird its 

proportion. L'Eftrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my baa 

at court. highs 

2. A female guardian faint. 

To Pa TRONISE. V. a [from patron. ] To 
procect ; . to fupport ; to defend»; to 
countenance, ~ 

Churchmen are to be had’in due refpect for their 
work fake, and” proteéted ‘from fcorn; but if a 
clergyman be loofe and feandalous, he muft not be 
patronifed nor winked at. Bacon. 

All tenderne(s of confciencesagainft good laws, is 
hypocrify,, and patronifed by none but'men of ' de- 
fign, ye lodk upon it as’ the fitteft engine'to get 
into power. Scuthe 

I have been efteemed and patronifed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the fon. Dryden. 

PATRONY MICK. nS. S. [aareerpseoc, pa- 
sronymigue, Fr:] Name exprefling the 
name ot the father or anceftor: as, Ty- 
dides, the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Te¢tonides be- 
ing a patronymick. Broome. 


Pa tren ofa pillar. n. f. Its bafe. 
Ainfworth. 


Pa'rren. 2.f. [patin, French.] <A foe 
of wood with an iron ring, worn under 
the common fhoe by women,, to keep 
them from the dirt. 

Their thoes and pattens.gere {nouted and piked 
more than.a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were faftened to the 
knces with chains of gold and filver. Camden. 

* Good houfewives 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s wily fhed, 
Save through the wet on clinking patrens tread. 
Gay. 

PATTENMAKER, n. /. [fatten and maker | 
He that makes pattens. 

JoParrer. v. ne [from patte, French, 
the foot.} To make a noife like the 
quick fteps of many feet. 

Part`ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter defcends tn harden’d rain. Dryden, 

The ftealing fhower is (carce to patter heard 
By fuch as wander through the foreft walks, Thom/. 


PAV 


PATTERN. wf, [patron, French ; 3 Patroon, 
Dutch. ] 

1. The ‘original’ propofed to imitation; 
the archetype ; that which is to be co- 
pied ; an exemplar. 

As {Heth your defire’were, that ‘the chufches 
of old fhould be patterns for us to follow, and even 
giaffes wherein we might fee the practice of that 
which by you is guthered out of {cripture. Hocker. 

I willbe the porttern of all patience; 0 =" 

I will fay nothing. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all'that fhall fucccede  Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The example and patam of the church of Rome. 

Clarenden. 

Lofe not the honour you have early won, 

But ftand the blamelels parera ofa fons » Dryden. 

Meatlure the excellency of a virtuous’ mind ; 
not as itis the copys ‘but the patiern of creak 
powes. Grew. 

Patterns.to sale by are to, be-fought.foriout of 
good not loofe reigns...) = |. Deavenan:. 

This pactern thould be our guide, in our prefent 
fate of pilgrimage. A: terbury. 

Chriltianity.commands™us to*act atter a nobler 
pattern than the virtues even“ot the moft perfec 
men. HAW Rogers. 

Take pattern by our fitter Rar. RAAY hgs 
Delude at once and blefs our:Gght ; 

When you are fcen, be feen trom far, | 
And chiefly chufe te thine by night. Swift: 

z. A:fpecimen; a part dhown as a lapte 

ofthe reft. hu 
A gentleman fends to my fhop' fot a) pattern of 

ftuff; if he like it, he compares the Paitin with 
the'whole picee, and probably we bargain. | Seifi: 

3. An initance ;_an example. 

What-God aid command touching Canaan, -the 

' fame concerneth not us otherwife than only as a 
fearful pattern of his juft difpleafure againit finful 
nations. Hooker. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to. direct 
the cutting of cloth. 

To PA TTERNẹ +v. a! panna French; 


- 


from the noun. }© © BN 
- To make an imitation of fomething ; 
to copy. 


Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 

Pattera'd by that the poet here defcribes. Shakelp. 
2. To ferve asan example to be fol- 

lowed. Neither fenfe is now much in 
ufe. 

When I that cenfure him dofo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in par tial. Shakefpeares 


Pavan. | 2. /. A itind of light tripping 

Pa‘vin. f .. dance. Ainfavorth. 

Pauci Loquy. a. J. [pauciloguium, Lat. ] 
Sparing and rare fpeech. Die. 

Pau’city. x. fJ. [ paucitas,. from paucus, 
Latin. | 


1. Fewnefs; finallnefs of number. 
The multitude of parithes, and"paucityof {chools. 
Hovker. 
In fuch“ fender corpufcles ‘as’ thofe of colour, 
may eafily be Conceived a greater paucity of protu- 
berant corpufcies. Boyle. f 
Secrates well underftood» what ‘he faid' touching f 
the rarity and paucity of fricndss DEfi range. 
2. Smalinels of quantity. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many 
other animals, a3 lizards, frogs; and other fithes. 
Brown's Vulear Errours. 


To PAVE. v. a. [pario, Latin ; ; paver, 
Frenchi) 
. To lay with brick or Rone; to floor 
with itone. 


Should the kneel down, 
Her brother's’ ghott his paved bed would break, 
And take her heuce in horrours SEekefpeare. 


| Pa’ VER, x 


PAD) 


nlLetnotithe court, bespaved, forthat Aikku 
| avgreat heat in fummes,.and much coldiowinterey 
Sy AAA pri Gje sta Mdi: e 
4, From this chymic flames.) br A 
I fee a city cf more. precious mold {bra o 
With fiver paad, and allidivine, with eddy Diya 
} ‘The ttreets ase pavedswith brick oi trecloned 
i r 5 lod riad ifin 
2. Tomake a ‘paffage caly. 
"Itymight open and», oma a prepared waystorhis 
own titles! Bien. 
PA VEMENT. mf. Mi piaclifie nba, Latin. | 
Stones or bricks laid on the pround ; 
“Rone floor! Floor is is uled of ftone, ‘bug 
| pavement never of wood. | |. 
‘Phe marble pavement clofes, he is enter'd 
Into his radiant roof.» Sbekefpezre’s Cyrmbelin:. 
aw Awbroad*and ‘ample road, whole duftis gold, 
And pavement itarsfcen inthe galaxy. Miuton. 
wd he long laboriousspavement here he treads, » 
That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. 
i Addiior. 
The foundation of Roman ways | was made: of. 
yough ftone joined, together with Cement; upon 
this was laid another layer, confifting of {mall tones 
_ and,cemeny to) plane the inequalities of theslower 
[s dtratum in. which the ftones of the upper par cement 
i were fixed stor therc can be no very durable pave- 
sment, but a duuble one. Arbuthnite 


Pa‘vier. lays with ftones. 
For theerthe fturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilftleviry ftroke his lab’ring lungs refound. iy 
Pavi tron: m/f. [paviilon, French J © 
tent ; 2 temporary or moveable Pou. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to 


` them a pavilion, And the Adwers to the trees a mo- = 


farcal floor.) * 1)" rT 

She did lie T 

In her pavilion, -clothjofigold, of ifie. Sakeh. 
He, only he, heavin`s-blew puwilicn fpreads, 
Andon the ocean's, dancing billows treads. Sandys. 

It was ufual'for the enemy, when there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what past, of the 
camp he refided, that they might avoid firing upon. 
the royal pavilion. Adai'ons 
The glowing fury fprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 
Its bright pavilionsin a veil of clouds. Pipe. 
To Pavi Lion. voa. [from the noada] 
1. To fernifh with tents. 
acob.in Mahanaim faw 
The field pavilion'd with his guardians bright. Milte 

2. Tobe fheltered by atent. 

With his batt’ning flocks the careful fwain 
Abides puvilion’d on the graffy plain. 

PauncH. n.f. (pane French; pança, 
Spanifh 5 paatex, Latin. ] The ‘belly ; 
the region of the guts. ` 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 
eat hard: Antipater. would fay of him, that hs 
“was lik€a facrifice} that’ nothing was left of it but 
the tongue and thesurunchs Baiona 
Pleading Macho born abroad for alr, l 
With his fat eee fills his new-{fathion'd chair. 

T Diydsrer 

To PaUNCH.. Ys ‘a. [from the noua.] 
To pierce. or rip the belly; to exente- 
rate >to take out the paun ches! 3 to svif- 
cerate. ` REO 

| ‘Withalog! oo 91T 
Patterhisfkull; or paunch him withea fake. i Shak. 
Chiron’attack’d"Palthibius with fuch might;^ 
One pals had paunch’u the huge hydvopick’ knight. 
| Garth. 

PAu’reR. x f. [Latin] A poor perlon 5 ~ 
vne who receives alms. 

PAUSE. «ne f [ pae, French ; 
slow Latin; eave. } 

1. A ftop; "a piece or time of intermif- 
fion. ` P 


Sidney. e 


Nei. her. 


n. fJ. [from pave.] One wao. 


paufa » 


hs rel ata ' 
PAW PAW P AY 
Au Neither càúld'we evef come to any faufe, where- 
7 of)toreft Our aflürance'thisway = |” "Hooker. 
‘E Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Caffio’ following with determin'd Iword, 
To execute upom him’; this'gentleman 
Steps \in'to Cafn, and entreats his pavfe. Skake/p, 
Some pawfe and refpite cnby, I require, 
Till with my tears I hall have quench'd my fire. 
(LDS 3; a 4 Denham. 
' /¥he punithment muft always be rigoroufly) ex- 
atted} and the blows by paujes laid onstill they 
scach the mind, »and.you perceive the figns of a 
true forrow.. 6 y f : Locke. 
~- Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light, 
Only perceive fome litle paufe of joys 
In thofe great moments when their god employs 


z. Hand. In'contempt, 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay, your pasvs/ upon him without soaring. | 
baa CARI át > i Dryden. 
To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.], To 
draw the fore fogt along the ground, 
The fiery courfer, when he, bears from far 


The tprighily umpets and the fhouts of war, 
Pricks up hus.cars, and trembliag with delight 
“Shifts piace, and Paws, and hopes the promis'd. 
fight. ' Dryden. 
Th” impatient courfer Pants in every vein, 
And pawiag, feems to beat the diftant plain ; 
| Hills, vales, and ficods appear already crofs`d; 
ind, ere.he ftarts, a choufand fteps are loft. Pope. 


PA WNEROR eR if [Pawn indtroker:] 
: One who lends money upon pledge! = 
‘The ufurere or money changers were a fort lof 
a {candaluus employment at Rome; thofe maney- 
{crivenerafcemy to-have been: little better than our 
pawnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 
Yo PAY. u. a. [ paier, French; apagar, 
- Spanith; pacare, Latin. ] 
1. To difcharge a debt. Ir is- applieđ to 
debts ofduty, ås well as’ debts of com- 
„merce. 
+>) You have done enough, and have perform'd 
A faint-like forrew; and indeed piid down 
More penitence} than‘done trefpafs:  Shakefpeare. 


PER O i ; Once, a fiery horfe fawing with his hoof Your for has paid anfoldier’s'debt: 

Their minittry. Prior. ? . ? ing pols à fa: j 
Wiae f l | Rtruck a hcle in my handkerchiet, Swift. | He onlyliv'dibut tiikhewara mans » Sbhake/piare. 
seh E from FPE» bear hopge of ‘comfort foPaw. wv. a. _ She-does whatthe will, fayswhat fhe willy take 
The names of wife or great? Priors 4 1 Lo ftrike with a drawn ftroke of the | ®livpay all. Stakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfore 


The king andprince 


Our difcourfe ‘is not kept. up in converfation, Then paid their off rings in a facred grove 


but fais into more pax/és and intervals than in our 


fore foot. 
His hot.courfer paew'd'th’ Hungarian plain, 


n: ; To Hercules. Dryden. 
neighbo uring countries. Addifon. And adverfe legions ftood the fhock in vain? Tickcl, rept talents Of Elvc? “did the einen: 
y + gts ; doubt: 2. To handle roughly. Ammon pay, i 2 Chronicles; xxviieog, 
Like a man to double bufinefs bound, 3- To fawn ; to Hatter. Ainfworth. Ï have peace:offerings with me; this day have I 

T ftand in pefe where 1 fall firt begin, , i 
And both negle Stakefpeare's Hamlit. | PA WED. adj. [from paw. ] _ paid my vows. , Proverbs,wii. 14. 


2. It is oppofed to dorroaw, 
The wicked borroweth, and fayeth not again. 
. "a? Plalms, 
3: To difmifs one’ to Whom any thing is 
due with his. money ; as, he had paid 
his\Jabourers., , id 
4. To atone; to. make amends by. fuffer- 
ing : ‘with for before the caufe of pay- 
ment, 


1. Having paws. ` 
2. Broad footed. i 
PAWN. n.f: [pand, Dutch; pan, Fr. | 
1. Something given ‘to pledge as a fecu- 
| rity,» for mouey borrowed. or, promife 
made. 

Henoath for love, her.honour's pawn. Shakefp. 
9 AS for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
| take patoas without ule; or they will look for the 


3- Break; paragraph; apoarent fe para- 
tion of the parts of a difcourfe. 
Re writes with, warmth, which ufually negleéts 
_ Method, “and thofe ‘partitions ‘and pauses which, 
“men educated in the fchools obferve. Locle. 
4. Place of fufpending the voice marked 
in writing thus tees . 
5. A ftop.or intermiffion in mufick. 
To PAUSE. v. ne 


ae 7 x | forfeiture. Bacon. j€ If this prove true, they'll pay fort. Shakeearce 
3. To wait; to tlop 3 not to proceed ; to He retains much’ of his_ primitive efteem, that Bold Prometheus, oc Lica defire lee 
a forbear for atime, ufed boih of fpeech | | abroad his very , word) will cauntervail the bond or | | Rival'd the fun with his own heav'nly fire, 
and action. + pewn.of another. How. | | Now doom’d 'the'Scythianvulture’s 'endle{s prey, 
nan Tarry 5 favfée a day'or two, | .. Here's the very heart, and foul, and tife- Severely pays for animating clay. Rofcommcene 
Before you hazard: for in chafing wrong blood of Gomez i pawns in, abundance, till the Men of parts, who were to act -according. to the 
Vlofe your company } therefore forbear a while. _ next bribe helps thcir hutbands to redeem them. reult of their debates, and often fay, for their 
on . o$ f Sbakefpcare. Dryden's Spanifs Fryar. miftakes with their heads, found thole {cholaftick 
Give me leave to read philofophy, 2. The Rate of being pledged. _ forms of little ufe to difcover truth. Lockes. 
And, while I paufe, ferve tn your harmony. Shak. Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, ç. To beat. 
. Paxfrg a whilc, thus to herfeit fhe mus‘d. And, but.my going, nothing can redcem.it. 1 follow'di me clofey,.and,.with.a thought, feven 
So ye ee ; Milton. Shakelpeare. of the eleven Ii paid, ,  \. Shakelpeare’s Henry LV. 
45 one who in his journey baits at noon, l Redeem from broking pawn the blemith'dcrown, | |»... E orty thingsmorey my friendy which you know 
Though bent on fpeed, fo here th archangel pays'd, Wipe cfi the duit that hides our {ceptre’s gilt. true, í 


Between a world Ucftroy'd'and world reftor’d. Ali/t. 
2. To deliberate. W igivl g 
Bear Worcetter to death, and Vernon too, 

Cthcriottenders we will pesife upon. “Sbakelpeare. 

Solyman, pau/ing ay litde upon) thélmatter,i the 


_Shakefpeare. ! | _For-which,or pay me quickly, or. I'll. pay you. 


Ben Fonforte 


3. A common. man.at chefs. 
Here I a parun admire, 
That fill advancing high'r, 


O.0T 0 reward to recompenfe, 
She tJove,. or lavghs,et all’ my: pain, ; 
Or, Knows her worth too well;. and pays me with 


. i ae At top of alf became 
l aie aih fury being ON Suffered Linge at ‘Andee thing’and ‘name. Cowley. “ difdain. stint acon oF Sa i 
3-. Fo be intermitted.. . | : oat Ta Pawn. w. a, [from the noun. ] To, Ping eS gas equivalent’ for’any ‘thing 
"What, awe’ did the Now folemn knell infpire,. - ‘pledge + to give in ledge. It is now. One nt. 
l om foiemn knell infpire,. EC ato g Pleas 


Riches are got by confuming lefs of. forcizn 
commoditiés,' than. what by*conimoditics’or laboar 
is paid for’ ocke. 

At is very poffible: for a man that lives by cheat- 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he buys; 
but then every “one'is ‘affared! ‘that ‘Hs does “not do 
fo out of any printiplevof tfue honettys | Law. 

Pay. 2. f. [from thei verbaj \Wages ; 
hire; money given in return for fervice. 

Come on, brave foldiers; doubt not of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

Shakelpenre. 

The foldier is williig’ to’ be converted, for 
there is neither fay nor plunder to be got. BD Ef. 
` Money, inftead of coming over for the fay of 
the army, has been tranfmitted thither for tte pay 
of thole forces called From thence. Toms ee 

Here only merit contant pay receives, 

13 bleftiin. what it takes, and-what it gives. Popen 
Pa YABLE. adj. [patable, French; “from 


The pealing orzan, and the paufng choir, „4. N 
_ And the laft words, ‘that duft to daft coney AT ! 
bars, A ar Tickel. 
PA USE Rui mof. [from paufe.}., He who 
~*paufes; he who deliberates, » ¢ 
The expedition of ‘my violem love 
Outruny the panfer, wagon: Shakefprare’s Mued. 
PAW. 2, f. [pawen, Welfh.] D 
t. The foot òt a bealt of prey. 
a OT a Ahs Ptouhd, 
“Wh-reée ruthing he aight Tife fae them both, 
© Grip'd in each paw, Milton's Paradijei Lafl. 
The bear, that stearaithe prey, and when pur 
‘feed, dét heebecomes a. prey, Bogis backward into 
hisiiden ethat itie hunter orather miftakes, Sthan 
 findsithe way of his parv. | pdlolyday. 
mi eThe ber and ferpent know their ftings, and the 
g beantie use-of his paws. | More ogainf Atheifmn. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where 
gia fave one lion’ under the feet of a man, you 
"Wald have Had twenty men underthe paw of a 
LEftrunge. 


deldom, uled but of pledges given, for. 
money, © 
_Ashold it cowardice 
To'reft miftrurtful, where.a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fight of love. 
Ad ) Shaksfpeare. 
Let's lead: him. on with a fine baited delay, till 
hesbath pawn'd his horfes. Shakefprare. 
Tb odare spawn.down) mylife» ‘for’ him, that he 
hath writ this to fegiomy- affection to your honour. 
(i Shakef/peare. 
Will yow thusybreak' your faith }— 
~} pawn'd you none: 
Í promis’d you redre!s. Shatefpeare’s Henry IV. 
I'll pawan.the little blood which I have left, 
To fave the-innocent. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tales 
ii any.thought annoys the gailant youth, 
"Tis dear remembrance of .that fatal glance, 
For which he lately paton’'d his heare. Waller. 
She who before had mortgag'd her eftate, 
And pawn'dthe lattremaininy piece-of plate. pay. | 
Dryden. | 1. Due ; to be ‘paid. $ ie 
One part of the nation is fawn:d to the other, | The marriage-money, the princefs brought, was 
with hardly a podibiiity of being eves redeemed, payable ten days after the Glemnization.- Baten, 
Swift. Fhe tauna. rates, or Cunpounds the, fuins. of 
money 


-lim lat ‘oFsck claims poftefiion, 
For both their pogei are faltened on thie Frey. Dryd. 
DA yy 


P Pie s 


money papable tober majetky,- for the \aliemation 
of lands, made without or by licence. Bawen. 

z. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by aresurn equivalent, is not în every 
¢ne's power ; ‘but thanks are a tribute pay2hle by 
che pooreft. Stub. 

Paynay. n. fe [ pay end day.) Day on 
which debts are-co be diicharged, or 
wages paid. 

Labourera pay away all, their wages, and live 
upon tuft till next payday. Locke. 

Payer. nafur [paieur, Fr. from. pay. ] 
~ One that pays. 

Pa’ YMASTER, a. f. [pay and mafer.] 
One who is to pay; one from whom 
wages or reward 1s received, 

Howloever they may bear fail for a time, yet 
are they fo fure paymafiers in the end, that few 
have held out their tives fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that. God thould approve us, it is a 
fisn we do his work, and expc& him our pay- 


rafter. ; Taylor. 
Payment. naf. [from pay.} 


1. The act of paying. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are 
lefs envied, for their fortune feemeth but due ‘unto 
them ; , and no man envicth the payment of a debt. 

Bacon. 
2. The thing given in difcharge of ‘debt 
or promife. 

Thy hufhand commits his-body 
To painful labour both by fea and land, 

And craves no other tribute atıthy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shahefpeare. 
3. A rewar 
Give her an hundred marks. — 
— An hundred marks laby this light I'll ha’ more. 
An ordinary groom is for fuch payment.  Sbake/p. 

The wages that fin bargains with the finner, 
are life, pleafure, and profit; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and deftruction: he 
that would underftand the falfehood and deceit of 
£n thoroughly, mut compare. its promifes and its 
payments together. South. 

4. Chaftifement ; found beating. Jinfjw. 
Yo Payse. v. n. [Ufed by. Spenfer for 
poife.| To balance. 


Ne was it iand then, ne was it pays'd 
Amid the ocean waves,’ but all was defolate. 
Spenfer. 


Pa’yser. 2. f. (for posfer. | One that 


weighs. 

To manage,this coinage, porters bear the, tin, 
payzers weigh it, a fteward, comptroller ‘and re- 
ceiver keep the account. Carew. 


Pea. n.f. (pium, Latin ; pira, Saxon ; 
pois, French. | 
A pra hath a papilionaceous Hed and out of 
his empalement rifes the pointal, which becomes 
a long pod full of roundith feeds; the ftalks are 
fittulous and weak, and:fcem to perforate the leaves 
by which they are embraced;. the other leaves 
grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in aten- 
dr]. The fpecies are fixteen: 1. “he greater 
garden fea, with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hot- 
{pur fea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 
5. Pea with an efculent hufk. 6. Sickle pea. 
7. Coraman white pea. 8. Green rouncival pea. 
Q» Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival peas 11. Rofe 


fa. 12. Spanifh moretto pea. 13. Marrow- 
` fat or Dutch admiral gea. 14. Union pra. 15. 
Sea pea. 16. Pig pea. Miller. 


pr ACE. n. /. [paix, French; pax, Lat] 

. Refpite from war. 

Preferve us in peace; fo preferve us in peace, 
that war may be always more odious to us than 
necefhity. Holyday. 

The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Picis the wife conduct of her pious arms; 

5 


PEA 


Soon as her fleetappéar, theirs terrours ceafe, 
And all the northern world lies hush'd)inezeace. 
Addifen. 
Zi Quiec from -fuits or diftorbances. 

‘The king gave judgment: againft Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn fhould hold his land in 
pesce. Davies. 

3. Reit from any commotion. 
4. ‘Sulnefs from riots or tumults. 

Keep Peace upon your lives ; he dies thatpftrikes 

again. Shakcjpeares 


Alt affembled here in arms againft God's peace 


and the king's, we charge you to repair to your 
dwelling places. Shakefpenre. 
Shallow, ‘you have yourfelf been a great tighter, 
though now a man of peace. Shake/peare. 
5- Reconciliation of differences: 
Let him make peace with me. Jfaiab, xxviie $. 
6. A fate not hoftile. 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that. was at 
peace with me, let the enemy perfecute my foul. 
_Pfalm vii. Je 


There be two falfe- pecces or unities : the. one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacen. 
7. Reit;*quiet; content; freedom from 


terrour ; heavenly reft. 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy ! 


—Prace be with us, left we be heavier! Sbakefp. 


Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou fhalt not dic~ J | 
udges, Vie 23. 


X 


The God of hope fill vow with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans. 
Religion direéts us rather to fecure inward peace 
than outward eafc, to be more careful to avoid 
everlafting torment than light affli€tions. Tillotfon. 
8. Silence ; fuppreffion of the thoughts. 
“Twill out j=] perce! 
No, I will fpeak as liberabas the air.) Shakefpeare. 
In an. examination, a freed fervant, who; had 
much power with Claudius, very faucily had almoft 
all the words; and amongit other things, he afked 
in fcom one of the examinates, who was a freed 
fervant of Scribonianus; 1 pray, Sir, if Scribo- 
nianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? he anfwered, 1 would have ftood behind 
his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
She faid, and held her peace: AEneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 
9. {in law.) “That general fecurity and 
quiet which the king warrants to his 
fubjeéts, and of which he therefore 
avenges the violation ; every forcible in- 
jury ts a breach of the king’s peace. 
PEACE. interjefion. A word command- 
ing filence. 
Peace! fear, thou comeft.too late, when already 
the arm is taken. £ Sidniy. 
Hark ! peace! 
It was the owl that fhrick'd, the fatal:bellman, 
Which gives the ftern'ft good night. Shakepravre. 
Peace, good reader do not weep; 
Peace, the lovers are afleeps Crafbaw. 
But peace, 1 muit not quarrel with the wiil 
Of higheft difpenfation. Milten’s Agorifies: 
Silence, yc troubled waves, and, thou deep, 
peace! 
Said then th’ omnific word. 
I prythee peave! 
Perhaps the thinks theyare too near ofiblood. Dryd. 
PEA CE-OPFERING. mi f { peaceland afer} 
Among the Jews, a facrifice or gift o 
fered to God for atonement and recon- 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 
A facrifice of peace-cffering offer without blemith. 
Lev iiit. 
Pea ceaBis. adj: [from peace.] 
I. Free from war; free from tumult. 
The reformation of England was introduced in 
a peaceable manner, by the fupreme power in par- 
liament Swift. 


Milton: à 


PEA 


| 2. Quiet; undifturbed. : w att 


c lawswere-firh intended for ehe -i>a A 
of abufes ji pein, aea Sees ot the eon oe 


Ee. Philo, eerie =f 4 on my pace helt, 
Nor take it amifay: that fa, little 4 heed: the 

I've no envy to thee, and fome love to meee. 
Then, why ouid 1 appre; hace Gs mut trod 

thre 44 Prior. 
3. Not violent ; not bloody. ys 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cafur and ‘Pom; 
with long lives and a happy azè peaceable dex ais 
both, which fell ont extre: nely contrary. Hai 

4. Not qaarrelfome ; ‘not turbulent.” y 

The moft peaceable wa for yn, ‘if you do take 
a thief, is to let him: thew ‘himfelf, and ‘fteal du: of 
your company. Ast Shatefoesres 

‘Phefe men are peaceable, therefore'let'them dive 
inthe land and trade. GenefisyXxxiv, 216 

Peaceanreness. n.i. [from peaceable. 
Quietnefs ; difpofition to peace. <19) 

Plant in us ail-thofe yprecious fruits-ofmpiety, 
juĝice, aad charity,; andupiaccablesysy and bowels 
of mercy toward all others. ,, Hammnd's Fondo 

PEA CEABLY. adv. {from peaceab e.) ; 
1. Without war; without tumult. — (tp 

` To his crown fhe him rettor'd, a 
“In which he dy‘d, made ripe’ for death by’ ela, 

And after will’ d it fhould to her remain, 

Who praceably the fame long time did welds | ; 
Spenfer. 
2. Without vakat. or commotion. 

The balance of power was provided for, elfe 
Pififtratus could never have governed © peace- 
ably, without changing any of Solon’ s laws, Swifts 

3. Without difturbance.” we WE 

The pangs of death do make him grin; 

Difturb hint not, let him»pafs peaceably. Sia 
Pea’ceruL. adj. [peace and full.) | 
1. Quiet; not in war: a poetical word. 

That rous`d the 9 ‘sen with loud 

A alarms, . 

And peaceful Italy irivalvrd h in arms. Drydir. 
2. Pacifick; mild: 7 ut 

As one difarm'd, his anger all he loft ; 

And thus with peaceful words) uprais'd her ‘Yoon. 


Milton. 


The peaceful power that governs love uit . 
To feaft upon foft vows and filent pray’rs. Dryd leme 
3. Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 


Succeeding Mors heard the fubjects cries, © 
Nor faw difpleas’U the peaceful cottage rife.’ pipes 
PEA CEPULLY adv. [from p P 
1. Without war. pt 
z,/ Quietly ; without difturbance. © ~ 


Qur lov'dearth ; where p ielan we lepty = 
And far from heav'n quict.potiefiion Kept Mode: 


3 Mildiy ; gently. 
PEACEFULNESS nots fi» eel peaceful]. 
~ Quiet; ; freedom. from war or augue 
pancesiasm 0) 
Pe a'c Enak ER. J. [ peace and hitter 
| One who reconciles differences. r 


Peace, good queen ; 
“And whet not on thefe too, too futious peers 3. 


7woG ev » 


+ 
nes 


lFor bieffcd are the peacenakers. y Siahaan 
Think us, q 
/Thofe we profelh, pratcmukers, friends, and fervants. A 
Shat: “fpoare.. 


Peacspa atmp: adjs [ peaceand parted.) ;' 


Difiniffed from, the world tin peate. 2190 
We fhould prophane the fervice of thedeady10 
To fing a sequicm, andfuchire(tetovhenw ysi 
As to peaccparted fouls. Shak: (peare’ sHamsieten 
PEACH o'n. Ja pefchey French 3" pea 
feum, Latins} Avtree and frait: 
September is drawn witha chearful countenan 
in his left hand a handfal of millet, withal carry 
ing a cornucopiz of ripe peach $5) Pears, and poe?’ 
granates. Pitam, 
HAm Thé 


tei 


‘ 
x 
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r The funny wall thau EEN ‘ 
a Prefentathe'downy peach) ‘Tbomfon’s Autamn. 


—« TePexncn evens (Corrupted: from im- 


. 
F- 


` 


i 


4 
à 


T. A fucceflion, of lcud founds : 


peach. To accufe of fome crime. 
Sff you talk of peaching, VI peach’ firit; and fee 

whofe oath wilt be believed 5 PI trounce you. 

A I al i yA Dryden. 


A TA 


ore. 3. a a + ar Ha 
PEACH-COLOURED. adj. [peach ana to» 
Ji 


“Jeur.} Of accolour like a peach. 


One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the fuit of | 


* Mr. Threepile the mercer, for fome four uits of 
| peach-colcured fattin, which now peaches him a 


beggar. Skat: fpeare’s Meafure for M:afure. 


Pea cuick. 2. f. [peaand chick.} ~The | 


chicken of a peacock. 
Does the {niveling peackick 


cuckold of me? Scutbern. 


PEA COCK. ». f. aba, Saxon:; pavo, | 
À J Pap i ‘To Pear. v. ne [from the noun: ] 


< Latins, Of this word the etymology is 
“not known : perhaps: it) is feat cock, 
from the tuft of feathers on its head ; 
‘the peak of women being an ancient 
Orpament: if it be not rather a cor- 
ruption of Jbeaucog, French, from the 
more ftriking luftre of its fpangled train. ] 
A fowl eminent for the beauty of his 
feathers, and particularly of his tail. 
Let frantick: Talbot triumph for a whiles 
And, like a peacock, {weep along his tail. Shake/p. 


© The birds that-are hardeft tor be drawn; are the | 


tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. 
. : Peacham. 
The feaccck, not at thy command, affimes 
-His glorious train; nor oltrich her rare plumes. 


Sandys. | 


The peacack’s plumes thy tackle muft not faih 
Nor the dear purchafe of the table's: tail. Gay. 


Pea HEN. n. f. [ peaand ben; pava, Lat. | 


The fema'e of the peacock. 


Peak. 2. f. [peac, Saxon; pique, pic, 


French.) | 
1. The top of a hill or eminence; 
Thy filter feek, 


Orion Meander's bank or Latwus' peak. Prior. 


_ 2.°Any thing acuininated. 


3. The rifing forepart of a head-drefs. 


Jo Peak. v. 2. [ fequeno, Spanith, Jirre, 
» perhaps lean :\bot I believe this word 


hasi fome other derivation: we fay a 
wie man has a fharp face; Fal- 
ftatr 

‘barp as a pen: from this obfervation, a 


, _ fickly man.-is faid to peak or grow atu- 


minated, from pique. | 
To look fickly. 
i “Weary felnnigtits, nine times nine, 
- Shullshe dwindle; peak, and pines Shak, Macbeth: 
2. To make amean figure; to fneak. 
» | Ia adulltand muddy mettled rafeal, peck, 
Like Johna Greans, unpregnant of my caufe. 
x l : rs Statefceare. 
Thepeaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealoufy, comes me in the in- 
. ftant of our encounter. Shakcfpeare. 
Peau. mfo [Perhaps from pello, pellere 


tympana. 


3. 


as of 
bells, thuoder, cannon, loud inftru- 
9 ments. 4 
They were faluted by the way, with a fair pral 
of arsiilery from the tower. Hayward. 
‘The bzeach of tairh cannot be fo highiy expreil- 
êd, a% in that ie hail be.tne lat peal to call the 
judgments of Ged upon mene pii; £acon's Ejfays. 
Woods of uranges.will fmell into the fea perhaps 
twenty. miles; but what is that, fince a peal of 
ondmance will do as much, which moveth in a 
bail compals? PKn. 


hink, to make a} 


To PEAL. v. a. 
1... To affail with noife. 


| pears 


dying, is faid to have a nofe as} 


PEA 


A peal fhall roufe their feep 5 
Then all thy faints aifembled, thou fhalt judge 
Bad\men and angels. -A4il:on's Paradife Regained. 
RET GTP ed myel oe’ ; 
aVanquifa’d with a pealiof words, O weaknefs ! 
n Gave up my fort of fizence toa woman. © “Milton. 
From the Moors.camp the noife grows: louder 
ftill; a) ° ) 
Pra's of fhauts that rend. the heav'ns. Dryden. 
Oh! for a pral of thunder that would make 
Earth, fca, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ' 
/ Addijin. 


2. Itis once ufed by Shake/peare for a low 


duib noile, but improperly. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle with his drowfy. hums; 


Hath rung. wight’s yawning peal there  fhall be | 
g“ done 


A deed of dreadful note... Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
‘To 
play folemnly. and loud. » 
Let.the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In fervice high ‘ana anthems clear, 
As may, with fweetnefs thvough mine sary 
Difiolve me into extalies,. 
And bring ail heav’n before mine eyes. -Afilton. 
The pealing organ, and the paufing choir ; 
And the laft words, that duit to.dait convey'd. 


Nor was his ear lefs peal'd 


With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona | - > 
* /Pearcu. n. f~ [ pertica, Latin. ] 


1. A long pole for various ufes. , 
2. A kind of fith. 
PEARCH-STONE. 2. f. [from pearch and 


forms, 
With all her batt’ring engines, bent to rafe 
Some capital city. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


2. To ftir with fome agitation :' as, to 


peal the pot, is when: it boils to ftir the 
liquor therein with a ladle. Ain/wortd. 


Pear. n. f. [ poire, French ; pyrum, Lat.] 


The fpecies are eighty-four: r. Little mufk 
fear, commonly called the fupreme. 2. The 
Chio pear, commonly called the little batard mufk 
pear. 3. The hating pear, commonly called 
the green chiffel. 4. The red mufcadcle; it is 
alfo" called thel faireft. 5. The little mufcat. 
6. The jargonelle. 7. The Windfor gear. 8. The 
orange musk. ~g. Great blanket. 10. Thelittie 
blanket pear. 11. Long ftalked blanket pear. 
ra. ‘The tkinlefy gear. 13. The mulk’ robin 
rg ‘The mufk drone pear. 15. The green 
orange pears 16, Caffolette. 17. The “Mag- 
dalene pear. 
Auguft mufcat. 20. The role pear. 21r. The 
perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chrétien, 
or good chriftian. 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe water 
pears 25.»The choaky pear. 
pear. 27. “The prince's pear. 28. The’ great 
mouth water peur. 29. Summer burgamot. 30. 
The Autumn’ burgamot. 31. The Swifs bur- 
gamot. . 32. ‘Fhe red butter peir.. 33. The 
dean's prar. 
calicd the Autumn mouth water peara 35. The 
white and:grey monfieur John.» 36. ‘The flower- 


ed muicat. 37. The vine pears 138. Routleline 
pears 39+ ‘The lenave’s pears go: The green 
“fugar pear. gt. The marquis’s pear. 42. ‘She 


burntcat 5 it is alfo called the virgin of Xantonee. 
43. Le Befidery; it is: fo calicd from Heri, 
which is a foreft in) Bretagne betwech Bennes 
and. Nantz, wherethis pear was found. 
craiane, or burgamot crafane; it is alfo called 
the flat butter pear. 45. The lanfac, or dauphin 
pear. 46. ‘The dry martin. 47. The villain of 
Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the great 
oranges 43. The large ftalked pear. 49. The 
Amadot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The 
good Lewis pear. = 52. The Colmar pear; it is 
alfo called the manna prar and the. lato burga- 
mot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry witding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleufe. 
55- Poire d’Ambreste; this is fo called from its 
musky flavour, which sefembles the tmeil of the 


Tickel. | 


18. Thegreatonion pear. 19. The | 


26. The rufielet | 


34 The long green pear; it is | 


42. The * the needle. 


= | 
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{weet fultan flower, which is called Ambret® it 
France. 56. ‘The winter’ thori pears §7. The 
St. Germain pear,‘ or the unknown ofla Fare; in 
ybeing firft difcovered, upon the banks-«of a river 
called. by that name in the parith of Ste Germain. 
53. The St. Auguftine. 59. The Spanish bon 
chrétien. (60. The pound pear. .61. The wild- 
“ing, of Caffoy, a foreft in Brittany, where it was 
difcovercd. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. The 
winter citron pear; it is alfo called the mufk 
orange «pear in fome places. 64. The winter 
roffelet. 65. The gate pear: this was difcovered 
in the province of Poiétou, where ‘it was much 
efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi: itis alfo called 
the Eafter:burgamot.. 67. The winter bon chré- 
tien pear. 6%. Catillac or cadillac. °69. La paf- 
tourelle. 70. The double flowering pear. 71- 
St. Martial; it is alfo called’ the angelic pear. 
2. The ‘wilding ‘of Chaumontelle. 73. Car- 
mäite. 74. The union pear. 7§. The aurate. 
76. The fine prefent’s it is alfo called St. Samp- 
fon. 77." Le rouffelet dé Reims. 78. The fum- 
mer thorn’ pears" 790) The’ egg pear; fo called 
from the figure of its fruit, which fs thaped like 
an egg. 80.)Thelorange tulip pear, 81. La 
mantuette. $2. The Germanmuicat. 83. The 
Holiand burgamot. 84. The pear of Naples. 
, Miller. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till 
I were as creft fallen as a dried pear. Shake/peare. 
Auguit fhall bear the form of a.young man, of 
a choleric afpect, upon his arm a bafket of pears, 
plums, and apples. Peacham, 
The juicy pear 
Lies in a foft profufion fcatter’d round. 


Thomfine 


fione.) A fort of ftone. 


PEARL. n. /, [perle, French; perla» 


Spanifh ; fuppofed by Salmafus to come 
from /pherula, Latin. ] 


1. Pearls, though eftcemed of the num- 


ber of gems by our jewellers, are but 
a diftemper in the creature that pro- 
duces them: the filh in which pearls 
are moft frequently found is, the Ealt 
Indian berbes or pear/oyfter: others are 
found to produce pearls; as the com- 
mon oyfter, the mufcle, and various 
other kinds; but the Indian pear/s are 
fuperior to all: fome pearls have been 
known of the fize of a pigeon’s egg ; as 
they increafe in fize, they are lefs fre- 
quent and more valued: the true fhape 
of the pearl is a perfect round ; but 
fome of-a confiderable fize are of .the 
fhape of a pear, and ferve for ear-rings. 
Hiit. 
A pearl julep was made of a diftilied milk. 
Wifemane 
- Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like faphire, pear/, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. 
Shakcfpcaree 
Cataracts pearl coloured, and thofe of the colour: 
of burnifhed: iron, are efteemed proper to endure 
Sharpe 


2. [Poetically.}] Any thing round. and 


clear, as a drop. 
Dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel oucen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knees begg’d mercy. Drayton. 


Peary. n. f. (albugo, Latin.] A white 


{peck or film growing on the eye. 
Ainfworth;, 


Pea REED. aay. [from pearl.] Adorned 


or fet with pearls. 
The 


PEA 


The water nymphs 
Held up theinpearled writs, anditool evin, 
Beary her ftraight coaged Neseus' shall. > Hitin 
PEA RLEYED. adj, [pearl anc eye}, ddav- 
ing a ipeck m«heeye. 
PEA RLGRAGS. 
PEARLPLANT. 
Pra RLWORT. 
Pearcy. adj. [from pearl.) | 
1. Abounding with pease; containing 
pearls. 
Some in their pearly fhells at eafe, “attend” 
Moitt nutriment. Milton's Paradise Loft. 
2. Refembling pearls. 
Which when the heard, fuil pearly floods 
] in her eyes might view. 
“Lis (weetrthe biufling morn ‘to view, 
And plains adorn’d with pearly dew. Dry dem 
Fir what the day devours, the nightly d-w 
Shall to che"morn in prar y deops renews “Dryden, 
Another was invefted with  avpearly ‘fhell; hav- 
ing tus dutures finely difplayedsupon its iuttace. 
l Woodward, 
Pearman. #2. f/f... An apple. 
Learmain is an excelient and weil known fruit. . 
Mortimer. 
Psa RT RER. pol pear and ¢ree.}/ The 
tree that bears pears. 
The peartree. criticks will -have to borrow his 
name. of vp, fire. Bacon. 


PEASANT. 2. /. [ pai/ant, French.] A 
hind; one whofe bufineis is ‘rural la- 


pour. 
He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth 
to.work, which, he faith, is the life of apeafant 
< or churl. Spenfere 
I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peafanes their vile trah. _ 
Shakypeares 
The ‘poor peafants in the Alpine countries, di- 
vertifed themielves in the fields, and after their la- 
ybour,*would be lively and brik. “Brown's Travels. 
"Tis difficult for us, who are*bred»up with the 
famevinfirnities about us with which we were born, 
to raife our thoughts and imaginations to thofe in- 
te'lectua! ‘perfections that attended our nature in 
the time ‘of innocence; as itis for a peafant bred 
uprin the obicurities of ta cottage, to fancy in his 
mind the unfeen fplendours of a court. Sourh. 
The citizens bring two thoufand men, with 
which they could make head again{t twelve thou- 
Tand prafarts. Addifon. 
PEASANTRY. n.f. Peafants ; rufticks ; 
country people. | 
How many then should cover, that Rand bare ? 
How much low feafant-y would then be gleaned 
- From the true feed of honour ? how much, honour 
Pickt from the chaff? Shakgp. Mergh. of Venices 
The peafantry in France, under a much heavier 
preilnre of want and poverty than the day-labourers 
of England of the reforméd religion, “wnderftood it 
much better, than» thofe of; aihigher condition 
among use l Lecke, 
Pea'scon. Pa. f= [ pea, cod, and fell] 
Pra'sueLL, f The hufk that contains 
peas? 
Thou arta fheal'd peafecd. Sbhakefp. King Lear. 
I Jaw agreen caterpillar as bigias afimall peafcrd. 
A Waston. 
As peafccds once J pluck'd, I chanc’d.tonfee 
One that was clofely Ail'd with threc times threes 
_ Dover the door the foell in feerce laid. Gay. 
Prase n, f. [Pea, when it is mentioned 
asa fingle body, makes Zeas; but when 
fpoken of collectively, as food or a 
{pecies, it is’ called peafe, anciently 
peafon ; pira,- Saxon ; pois, French ; 
Pifo, Italian ; pi/am, Latin.) Food of 
peale, 


' nf. Planes. “HIRA. 


-a 


Piata fA {pecies of turfiufed for fire. 


A9 


fondling; a darling; a dear play thing. 


Dra 1y torts be 


. Both riding on one horie, upon the way 


BEC 


Sowe ptufew and beans in the wane of the moon ; | 
Wao foween theaifooner, die ioweth tow foone. 

Tuffer. 

Peafe, deprived ofpany aromatic parts; are mild 

and. dtmulcents but, besng full of aerial particles, 

are flatuient. Arbuthnot. 


Turf and peat, sandcuwtheards, ave cheap fuels 
and lait lang. Bas's Natural Hiffory. 
Caren, inthis furvey of Cornwall, nv:nuons nuts 
fourd in pear earth two miles eaft of Ste: Michael's 
mount. Wiodward. 


PEAT. n. f. [from ferit, French.] A little 


It is now commonly cailed per. 
A pretty prot! it is beft put finger in the eye, 
„Anhe knew why. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrews 
A Citizeo.and his wife 


I overtook 5. the wench.a pretty prate Donne. 
PEBBLE, ga: J. |pabolrzana, 
PE'BBLESTONE. §  Saxon,.] A tone 
_ Gitinét from fines, beicg not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous mafs,thougb 
fometimes of many colours. Popularly 
a imall ftone. | 

Through the midft of it ran a fweet brook, 
which did both hold’the eye open with her azure 


purling-noife it made upon the pebble fones it ran 
over. |! Sidny. 

The bithopiand the duke of Glo*fter’s men, 
Foxbidden late to carry any weapon, 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pethicfones. Shakelp. 

‘Suddenly a file of boys delivered {ucha fhower 
of pebbles loole thot, that I was fain to draw mine 
honour in. — Shake/peare. 

You may fee prbbles gathered together, and a 
crut of cement between them, as hard as the 
pebbles. id * ‘Bacon. 

ColleQing toys, 
As children gath'ring pebbies on the hore. Milton. 

Winds pecan? through the Icaves your long 

delay ; ik ba - 
And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your flay. 
‘Dryden. 

Another body, that hath only the. refemb‘ance 
of an ordinary pebble, hail yichd a metallic and 
valuable matter. Wcodsvard. 

Pe BBLE-CRYSTAL. z. f. 

The cryftal, in form of nodules, is found lodged 
in the earthy ftrata left in a train by the water de- 
parting at the conclufion of the deluge: this fort, 
calied. by the iapidaries pebdle-cry/ial, is in thape 
irregular. Woodward. 

PE BELED.-adj, [from pebbis.] Sprinkled 
oryabounding with pebbles. 

This bank fair {preading in’a pebbled shore. 


y Thomfor. 
Pessuy. adj. [from pebdle.] . Full of 
pebbles, | 

Strow'd bibulous above I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next. Thomfon, 
PeccaBl ity. n. f. [from peccable. | 
State of being fubje& to fin. 

Where the common fecéabiliry of mankind is 
urged to induce commiieration towards thé offend- 
ers: if this be of force in finy, where) the con: 
currence of the will renders the perfon more inex- 
cufable, it will furely held’ much more in bare 
crror which is purely involuntary. Decay af Piety. 

PETCCABLIS. aay. [from pecco, Liat. ] 
Liable to fin. | 

‘PECCADILLO. 2. f..[Spanith ;.peccadille, 
French.] A peiy.faule; a ligne crime; 
a venial offence. 

He means thofe little vices, which we call follies 
and the devects of the human underftanding, or 
at mult the peccadiNos of life, rather than the 
tragical vices to whith men are hurried by their 
unruly padhons. Dryden. 


' ftreams, and yet feck to clofe the. eye with ‘tie j 


-PEC 
/ 


‘Tis low ebb wich ihis- accufers, when fuch pee 


ecadilies asthele are putin to awell theictiiis gni 


PEIC CANG xn. 
_ quality. 


z. Hil difpofed’; corrupt’; b 


3. Wrong ; bad; deficient; unformal.! 


© citation be peccant in form or matter. 


ó BF) >. ' D d . +? 
Peck. m/i [from pocca, or perhaps trom 


i ee o alagerdber ye 
J- [from pece at.) bad 
45 ? f Ati a” 
Apply refrigerants without any precedingewacua- 
tion, becauls the difeate took ics origi merely 
from the difuffection of the past, and Diner 
i Ve 


the peccancy of the lw mours. 


PE'CCANT. adj. [peccant, Frenchy pec- 
cans, Lavin. oe 28% 
1. Guilty j criminal. a. y5 


From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how witb mankiad proceed; 1 
As how with peccany angels late they faw., Alfon. 
That fuch a peccant creature thould, difapprove 
and repent of every violation of the mules of jut 
and hoxett, this right reafon could not but infer. + 
ph > Stutb's Sermons. 
ad’; ‘offenfive 
‘to the ‘body’ ‘injurious to health, ‘Ie 
is chiefly ufed*in medical writers. 
-With laxativesipreferve your body found, 
And purge the peceanr humours that abound. Dryd. 
Such ‘as ‘havel the bile peccanr or deficient are 
relieved byebicters, which area fortof Subfidiary” 
gall. : Arbutkrots : ` 


Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the 
Ayli Ce 


Far, a veflel. Skinner, J- 
te The fourth part of a bufhel. 
Burn our veffels, likeanew `° ys 
Seal'd peck or bushel, for being'true. Budisras. ~ 
To every hillof athes, -fome put a pect of un= 
flacked lime, which 'they:cover with the aihes 
rain flacks the ime, and then they. fpread them. 
3 Mortirer`s Hufband:: fa 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; — 
And from the fame machine fold pecks of peafe. 
King. 
[In low language.] A 


Ang 


2. Proverbially. 
great deal. 
Her finger was fo fmall, the ring 
Would notiftay on which they did bring ; 
It was too widearpeck's z 
It look`d like theygreatcollar juft 
About our young calt’s neck. Suckling, 
Jo PECK, wa, [dccqguer, French; picken, — 
Dutch. } — aS 
1. To ftrike with the beak asa bird 
z. ‘To pick up food with the beak 
She was his only joy, and be her pridg, 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by. é 
à 


4 


Be" ig 
_ Dryden. f 
Can any thing be more furprifing, than to con- 
fider Cicero obferving, with a religious ‘attentions 
after what manner the chickens peeked the grains 
of corn thrown them È ddd dijme 
3. Lo trike with any pointed inftrument. 
With a pick-ax of iron about fixteén inches 
long,- sharpened at the one end to peck, and- flar- 
headed at the other to drive little iron wedges to 
cleave rocks. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
4. To ftrike; to make blows. vad 4 
Two contrary factions, both inveterate Gnemics 
of our chucch, which,they are perpetually pecking 
‘and ftriking at with the fame malice.’ Souch. 
They will make head againit a common eneniy 
whereas mankind lie pecking at one another, till 
they are torn to pieces. L Eftrange. 
5. The following paflage is perhaps more 


properly written to pick, to throi 

Get up o` dy’ rail, TIl peck you o'er le 

‘ co a, Shakelpearss 

Pe'crer. n.f. [from peck] 

1. One that ecks.. nop ms 

2. A kind of bird: as, the wood pecker. 
The titmoufe and the peckers hungry broods. b 


And Progne with her bofom as j 
 Pr'ckLED. 


j 


pie T 


PEC 


ei 4 
Pz'cxien. adj. [corrupted from /feckled.] 
"> Spotted; varied with fpots. 
DE Some arepeck/ed, fome greenith. Walton's Angler. 
Pecti’nar. n. f. [from peđen, Latio, 
a comb.) ` - 
©’ Phere ars other ta SR eyes regard the 
heavens, as’ plaim and cartilaginous filhes, as pec- 
‘tiwels, “or fuch as have their bones made laterally 
likea comb.. Brow. 
PE'CTINATED.adj. [frompefen. ) Stand- 
ing from each other like the teeth of a 
comb. 

To fie crofs-legg’a or with our fingers fefi- 
nated, is accounted bad. Brown’s Vulgar Ervoars. 

PECTIN ATION. n. f. The tate of being 
pectinated. 

Tie complication or teination of the fingers was 
2n hieroglyphic of impediment." H4 Bresvn. 

PecTorat. adj. [from peforalis, Latin. } 
Belonging to the breait. 
Being troubled with a cough, pefforals were pre- 
fcribed, and he was thereoy relieved. Wifeman. 
PECTORAL. x. J. [ pedoraley Latin ; pefo- 
ral, French.) ‘A-breatt-plate. 
PE CULATE. inf ( peculatus, Latin; 
Pecuta rion. § “peculat, Fr.] Robbery 
_ of the publick ; theft of publick money. 
Pecura TOR.. 2. f [ peculater, Latin. ] 
Robher of the publick. rh 
PECULIAR. adj., [ peculiaris, from pe- 
-culiwn, Latin ; pecule, French. ] 
1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one 
with exclufion of others. - 

L agree with Sir William Temple, that the 
word humour is pecvfiar to our Englifh tongue; 
but not that the thing itfeif is peculiar to the 
Englith, *becaofe the contrary may be found in 
many Spanifo, Italian, and French productions. 


Swift. 


a 
Pu 


2. Not common to other things. 

The only facred hymns they are that chriftianity 
hath peculiar unto ittelf, the other being fongs too 
"of praife and of thankfgiving, but fongs wherewith 
as we ferve God, fo the Jews likewife. Hovker. 
Onc peculiar nation to fele& 
) From all the ret, of whom toibe'invok'd. “Milton. 
Space and duration, being idcas that have fome- 
thing very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the 
£omparing them one with, another may -be'of ufe 
for their iiftration. > Locke. 
= 3. Paticular; fingle: To join mo? with 
fetwiiar, though found in Dryden, is 
_ improper. 

J neither fear, nor.will provokethe war; 
My, fate is Juno’s.moft peiuliar.caree 

PECULIAR. 8. . 

| a. The property ; the exclufive property. 
eBy tinQure or refe€tion, they augment 
Theis tmall pecu?iae. Milton Paradife Lef 
Revenge ið fo abfolutety the prtwliar of Heaven, 
that no confideration whatever can impower even 
‘the bet men to affume the execution of it." Sourb. 
2 Somethingabicinded from the ordinary 
»jurifdiction. 
x Cemain peculiars there are, fome appertaining to 
the dignoitiesof the cathedral church at Exon. 
i Carew. 

Some peculiars exempt from the ju:ifdiion of 

the bithop;. / Lefiey. 

Pecutta nity. n. S. [from peculiar. ] 
Particularity ; fomething found only in 
one. 

If an author ,poffefled, any diftinguidhing marks 
of tyle or peculiarity of thinking, there would re- 
main in his leaft fuccefsful writings fome few 

tokens whereby to difcover him. Swift. 


Pecurrarty. adv. [from peculiar. } 
I. Particularly ; fingly. 
S Vor BM. 


“ys 


Dryden. le 


PED 
Thatiis peealiarifrthe effect of the fun's variation. 
wre Woodward. 
2. In a manner not common fo others. 
‘Thus'Tivy boafts this beat pecu/iarly her own. 
; Drayten. 
i When his danger encreafed, he. then thought 
fit to pray peculiarly for him. Fell. 
Pecuniary. adj. [ pecuniarius, from pe- 
cunta, „Datin 3 pecuniaire, F reach. ] 
le Relating to money. ` 
_. Their ,impoftures „delude not only unto pecu- 
niary defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of 
. deaths ~ ~~ 3 Brown, 
2. Confifting of money. 
Pain of infamy is a feverer punifiment upon 
ingenuous natures than a pecuniary mult. Bacon. 
_ The injured perfon might take a pecuniary mul 
by way of atonement. Broome. 
Pep. x. f| [commonly pronounced pad. } 
‘t. A fmall packfaddle. A ped is much 
fhorter than a pannel, and is raifed be- 
fore and behind, and {erves for {mall 
burdens. i 
A pannel and wanty, packfaddle and ped. Tuffer. 
2. A bafket ; a hamper. 
sA hafik is a wicker ped, wherein they ufe to 
carry fih. Spenfer. 
PEDAGOGICAL, adj. [from pedagogue. | 
Suiting or belonging to a {choolmatter. 
PEDAGOGUE« n. /. { pedagogus, Lat. 
mardzuyuyiy rais and dyw.) One who 
teaches boys; a fchoolmafter ; a pe- 
dant. ` . 

Few peda ogues but curfe the barren chair, 

Like him i bang'd himfelf for mere defpair 
And poverty. , Dryden. 

To Pe pBbocur. VU. A. { wadxywryia's from 
the noun.) To teach with fuperciliouf- 
nefs. 

This may confine their younger ftiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogwes at Will's : 
But never cou’d be meant to tie 
Authentick wits, like you and I. 

Pe’ paGocy* n. f [raidayuyia. ] 
paratory difcipline. 

The old fabbath appertained to the pedagogy and 
rudiments of the law; and therefore when the great 
Matter came and fulfilled all that was prefigured by 
it, it then ceafed. W bite. 

In time the rcafon of men ripening to fuch a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod 
and the difcipline of types, God thought. fit to 
difplay the fubftance without the fhadow. 

South's Sermons. 

PEDAL. adj. [ pedalis, Latin.) Belong- 
ing to a foot. _ Dia. 
PEDALS n. f [pedalis, Latin; pedales, 
French.) The large pipes of an organ: 
fo called becaufe played upon and ftopt 


Prior. 
Pre- 


with the foot. Dif. 
Pena NEOUS. adj. [ pedaneus, Latin.) 
Going on foot. Dia. 


PE’DANT. 1. f. [ pedant, French. ] 
1. A (chool] matter. 
A pedant that keeps a {chool i th’ church. 
Shakefpeare. 
The boy who fearce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin'da noun. Dryden. 
2. A man vainot low knowledge; a man 
awkwardly oftenratious of his literature 
Fhepedant can hear nothing but in favour of 
the sonceits he is amorous of. Glanville. 
The preface has fo much of the pedant, and fo 
little of the converfation of men in it, that I fhall 


pafs it over. Addifon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedars gets a miftrefs by't. Swift. 


Purfuit of fame with pedants fills our {chools, 
And into coxcombs burnifhes our fuols. Young. 
i 


PED 
PEDA NTICK: ? adj. [ pedantefque, Fr. 
Pepa nTicat.§ ~ from pedant.)” Awk- 
wardly oftentatious of learning. 
Mr. Cheeke had) eloquence in the Latin. and 
| Greck tongues ; but for other {ufliciences pedantick 
enough. ists Ei Hayward. 
When we fee any thing in*an_old fatyriit that 
looks forced and pedantick, swe ought to confider 
how it appeared in the time the poet writ. Addifons 
~ Theobfcurity is brought over them by ignorance 
and age, made yct more obfcure by their pedantical 
elucidators. i l Felton. 
A, fpirit pof- contradi&tion is fo pedantick and 
hateful, that a man íbould watch againft every in- 
ftance of it. Watts. 
We now believe the Copernican fyftem; yet 
we hall ftill ufe the popularterms of fun-rife and 
fun-fet, and pot introduce a new pedantick deferip- 
tion of them from the motiomof the,earth. Bent/ey. 
PEDA NTICALLY. adv. [from pedantical. } 
With awkward ottentation of literature. 
The car) of Rofcommon has excellently rendered 
it; too faithfully is, indced, pedantically $ ‘tis a 
faith like that whiclt procecds*from fuperftition. 
Df yden. 
Pe‘Dantry. 2. Sf. [ pedanterie, French. ] 
Awkward oftentation of needlefs learn- 
ing. 
“Fis a practice that favours much of pedantry, a 
referve of puerility we have not thaken off trom 


fchool. Brown. 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quo- 
tation. Corley. 


- Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, 
if I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
uon perfuadebis, etiamfi perjuaferis. Addifone 
From the univerfities the young nobility ate fent 
for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by a col- 
lege education. Swift. 

To Pe’pp.g. v.». To be bufy about 
trifles. Ainfworth. It is commonly 
written piddle : as, what piddling work 
is here. 

PEDERE RO. n. f. [ pedrero, Spanith, from 
piedra, a ftone with which they charged 
it.] A fmall cannon managed by a 
{fwivel. le is frequently written pa- 
rerero. 

PEDESTAL. a. f. [ piedefal, French.] 
The lower member of a pillar; the 
bafis of a ftatue. 

The poet bawls, 
And akes the ftatues and the pedefta/s. Dryden. 
In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forea 
part of the pedifial was curioufly embofled with a 
triumph. Addifor:. 
So itiff, fo mute! fome ftatue would you fwear 
Stept from its pedeffai to take the air. : Pope. 


Penestrious, adj. [ pedeffris, Latin.] 
Not winged ; going on foot. à 
Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy 
not the pofition of reft, ordained unto all pedeffriss 
animals. Brown, 
Pe’picce. x. f. [from pedis, Latin ; pedi- 
cule, French.) The footftalk, that by 
which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 
The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and 
compact fubftance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacone 
PeDi CULAR. adj. [pedicularis, Latin; 
pediculaire, Fr.) Having the phthiriafis 
or loufy diftemper. p Ainfworth. 
PEDIGREE, n. f. [per and degré. Skin.] 
Genealogy ; lineage ; account of de- 
fcent. 
I am no herald to-enquire of men’s pedigrees, it 


fufficeth me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 
You tell a pedigree 
Of threefcore and two years, a filly time. Shakefp. 


Alterations of firnames, which in former ages 
Pp have 


PEE 
have been very common, haverobfcured the truth 
ef our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to 
deduce many of them. Cumden. 
To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A pedigree which reach'd to heav'ns Waller. 
The Jews preferved the? pedigrees of their! feve- 
rai tribes, with a more f{crupulous exaétnefs than 
any other nation. Atterbury. 
Pe'DimenNT. n. J. [ pedis, Latin.}, In 
architecture, an ornament- that, crowns 
the osdonances, finifhes the fronts of 
buildings, and ferves as a decoration 
Over gates, windows, and ‘niches: it 
is ordinarily of atriangular form, but 
fometimes makes the arch of a circle. 
Did. 
PE DEER». / [a petty dealer; a\con- 
traction produced by frequent ufe.] 
One who travels the country with fmall 
eommedities. 
All as a poor pedfer he did wend, 
Bearing 2 truffe of trifles at his backe; 
As tells and babies and giaffes in his packe. Szerf. 
If you did but hear the pedler. at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 
Shakespeare. 
He is wit’s pedler, and retails bis wares 
At wakes and waffals, meetings, markets, fairs. Séa. 
* Had Oy Ulyfies at the fack 
Of ‘Froy brought thee his pedler’s pack. Cleaveland. 


A narrow education may beget among fome of f) 


the elergy in poffeffion fuch*contempt for all in- 
Dovators, as merchants have for pediirs. Swift. 
Atas was fo exceeding ftrong, 
He bore the fkies upon his back, 
Jutt asa pedler does his pack. Swift. 
Pe’piery. adj. [from pedler.) Wares fold 
"iby pedlers. 

The fufferings of thofe ef my rank are trifles 
in compariionof what all thofe are’who travel with 
fith, poultry, pedlery ware to fells Swift. 

Pe pptinG. adj. Petty dealing»; fuch as 
pedlers have. 

So ight a pleafure I may part with, and find no 
mils; this pating profit 1 may refign, and ‘twill 
"be no breach in my eftate. Decay of Piety. 

Prnosa’pTism. 2. {tad and Bamhouc. } 
Infant baptifm. Dia. 

Pavowa’prist. 2. f. [wade and Baris] 
One that holds or practifes infant bap- 
tifm. 

Fo PEEL. via. [peler, French; from 
pellis; Latin. J” 

{. To decorticate; to flay. 

The skilful thepherd peld me certain wands, 

And tuck them up before the fulfameewes. Shak. 
2. [From piller, to rob.}.. Lo „plunder. 
According to, analogy. this. fhould be 
written pilk. 

Who once juft and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoxe, 

Peeling their provinces, exhaufted.all 

but luft and rapines _— Milton's Paradife Regaincd. 

Lord-like at eafe, with arbitrary pow’r, 

To peel the chicfs, the people to devours; 

Theile, traitor; are thy talents. Dryden. 
PEEL. nf. [ pellis, Lat, pelure, ¥r.] 

The fkin or thin rind of any thing. 
Peer. 2.f. [ paelle, French.| Abroad 

thin board witha long handle, afed: by 


bakers to put their bread in and out of 


the oven. 
Prerer. x. /. [from peel.) 
1. One who Itrips or Nays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer, 
Yee otcs with her fucking a pæler is found, 
Both wi to che maifterand worle to fome ground. 
1 Zafere 


Yo PEEP. v. n. [This.word has no ety- 


| “rives it from opheffen; Dutch, to lift up; 


1. To make the firft appearance. 


2. To look flily, clofely, or curioufly ; to 


PEE 


_¥rom each tree... doat ow 
The feather'd people took down to peep on me. Dryd. 
. Thofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not 
merely to be peeps at through an optick glafs. -~ - 
~ a, Beutley’s Sermons. 
O my mufe, juft diftance keep; 
Thou art a maid, and mut noi peep. 
In vain his little children peeping out bem 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their Gre. Thom. 
PEEP. J. | 
1. Fir appearance: as, at che pecp and 
firtt break of days.) A 
2. A fly look. TY. 
Wou!d not one think, the almanackmaker was 
crept out of bis grave to take t` other perp at the 
ftars? < l s Swift. 
Peeper. n. / Young chickens juft break- 
ing the. thell. . 
Dithes I chufe,, though little, yet genteel; 
Sgail: the frk courfe, and prepers crown the meal. 
À Bram/t. 
PEE PHOLE. } n. f: { peep and bole.] 
Pee'PrnoaAoLt. § | Hole through which 
one may look without being dilcovered. 
The fox fpicd him through a peepingbole he had 
found out to fee what news. L'Efrangee 
Ry the peepioles in his creft, 
Ts it notrvirtually confeit, 


(PEE 


As. tis a pecler.of land, fow it: upondands that f 
are rank. Mort. 


mology, except that of Skinner, who de- 


and of Cafaubon, who derives it from 
onvmiwine, a fpy; perhaps it may come 
from pip, pipio, Latin, 4o cry as young 
birds; when the chickens firft broke the 
fhell and cried, they were faid to begin 
to pip or peep; and the word that ex- 
prefied the act of crying, was by mif- 
take applied to, the adt cf appearing 
‘that was ac the fame time: this is 
offered till fomething better may be 
found.) l 


Priore 


She her,gay painted plumes difordered, 
Sezing at lat herfelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Spen/. 
Your youth, i . 
And the true blood which peeps forth fairly 
through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unftain`d fhepherd. 
Shakefpeare. 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him (ome prejudice; for from this league, 


: Ae That these, his eyes.took diftant aim ? Pri 

Peep d harms that menac'd him. Shakefpcare. tt. bs See > = ore 

* I can ‘fee his pride Jp PEER: n. fu (pair, trench.) 

Peep throughseach part of him. Sbakefpeare. | Vs Equal ; one of thetame rank. 
Thestim'rous maiden-blofiom3 on each bough ew 6 Hisypecrs upon thisevidence ; 

Peeps forth from their firt blufhes; fo that now Have found him guilty of-high teafan,  Shake/p. 


A thoufand. ruddy. hopes fmil'd in each bud, 
And flatter'd cvery greedy eye that tood. (ra/barv. 
With words not hers, and more than human 


A:songft a man’s peers, a man thall be fure of 
familiarity :, and therefore it isegood a little to keep 
ftate. Bacon. 


found, Oh! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
She “makes th’ obedient ghofts prep trembling Thar thou to him fo great refpe@ doft bear! » 
through the ground. ~~ Rofcommon. That thou adorn ft him_with fo bright a mind, 


‘Earth,)-but not at once, her vifage rears, 
And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. © Dryd. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear; >) ` 
When flowers'firit peep’d, and wees did blofloms 


Mak`it him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer. 
iiral Davis. 
2. One equal in excellence or endow- 
ments. 
All thefe did wife Ulyffes lead, in counfell peer 
to Jove. Chapmans 
In fong he never iad his peer, 
From iweét Ccecilia down to chanticleere Drydims 
3. Coaipanion’; fellow. 
He ail his peers in beauty did furpafs. Spenfere 
If you did move to-night > 
In the dances, with whatifpight 
Of your peers.you were beheld, 
That at every motion, fwell'd... Bm Ie 
Who bear the bows were knights inArtbur sgeign, 
Tweve they, and twelve the peers of Chaslemazne. 
s , H Dryden. 
4. A nobleman, as diftin froma com- 
moner: of nobility we have fve de- 
grees, who ‘are, all ‘neverthelefs called 
peers, becaufe their effential’ privileges 
are the fame. » 
I fee thee compat with thy kingdom's feers, 
That {peak my Glusatiom is their minds ; 
Hail king of:Scotland:! Shake/pcare’s Macheths 
King Henry’ sj eers 4nd.chicf nobility 
Deitroy'd themfeivesyand loft the realm of France. 
l Shake/pesree, 
» Be juftin all: you My ,"and al] you do; 
Whatever be your birth, wyou're sure to:bes 
A peervof the tirit magnitude tomes Drydin- 
To Peer. v. a. [dy contraction from 
appear.) MTGE -3 
r. Tocome juft in fights’ ©" " 
As the fan breaks through the darkeft clouds, 
So honour peercth in the meane? habit. Shakefogarte 
Yet many of your Horfemen peer, ©” 
And gallop o'er the ficid. “Séatefpeare'y Hénry V. 
Ev'n through the holfow'eyes of death ~~” 

J fpy life pring. ; Sbhaksipearge. 
See how his gorget peers aboverbisigown, ~ * L 
To teil the peoptean what dangeribejwasii 2ga K 

2. i10 


ar, i 
And winter had not yet deforms" th`invertedyear. b) 
5-2 Dryden. 
Printing and letters had jutt peeped abroad in rhe 
worid; and the reftorers of learning wrote. very 
eagerly againit one another. Atterbury. 
"Though but the very white end of the fprouc 
peep out in the outward part of the couch, break 
it cpen, you will find the fprout of a greater large- 
nefs. Mortimir’s Hufbardry. 
So pleas’d at firft the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the frit clouds and mountains fcem the laft ; 
But thofe attain'd, we'tremble to furcey 
The growing labours of the iengthca'd way; 
Th  increafing profpect tires our wand’ ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arife. Pope. 
Moft fouls but peep, out once an age, 
Dull fullen pris'ners in the bodys cage. Pope. 


look through any crevice. 
Whio is the fame, which at my window. peeps. 
r Speafer. 
Come thick night! | 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it maxes 5 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry hold ! Shakelpeare’s Ifacheth. 
Nature hath fram'd ftrange fellows in her time; f 
Some that will evermore peep through their eycs, 
Ani laugh like parrots ata bag-piper. Shake/peare. 
A fool will pecp inat the door.  Eccivss xxi. 23+ 
The trembling leaves through which he play‘d, 
Dappling the walk with light and hade, 
Like lattice-windows give the {py 
Room butto perp witli half aneye.  “ Cleaveland. 
All doors are ihut, no fervant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick dispatch: Dryd. 
The daring flames peept in, and faw from far 
The awful beauties of the facred quire; 
But fince it was. prophan’d by civil wars: 
Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg’d by-fire. Dryd. 


. 
> 


at 


PEE 
a: To look narrowlys:to peep. 
A X weer Fy l Like here form, they. peer, 
Now bolt,and cudgel (quisedls leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with microur clear 
“They catch, while he, foal! to himfels makes love. 


ETP „Ti Stducy. 

So p talite y pals away, o, 
And leave her'dolorous Manfion to the peering, day- 
7 Ilton, 


Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
Diandeetty vbje that might’ Make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures! ss Shakefpeare. 
Poe RAGE. n. f. [ patrie, French ; from 
peers i i 93 b3 
yp. Thedignity of a peer. 
“His friendthips be to few confin’d ; 
No foolsof rank or mengrel breed, `“ 
Who fain would pafs for lords indeed ; 
Where: cithea give no right-or power, | 
Aad pecrogs isa wither'd flowers < 
tuwPhe body of peers. 
| ~\ Wee only the penal Jaws are in) force againft 
- paniftss and their number is contemptible, but alfo 
the peerage and commons are excluded from parlia- 


Sifr. 


‘ment. ea i Dryden. 
Pec RDOM. n./. [from peer.] Peerage. 
; Ainfworth. 


Pee ress. x. f. [female of peer.) The 
lady of a peer; a woman ennobled, 
Sfate(man and patriot ply-alike the ttucks.; 
Peerefs endybutler {hare alilce:the box. Pope. 
Pee xvess. adji {froin peer,| Unequal- 
led ; having no peer. 
I bind, 
On pain of punifhment, the world to weet, 
We ftand up peerk/f:. Shakefpeare. 
Her peorle/s feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for aking. Shake/p. 
Hefperis, that led : 
The ftarry hoft; rode brighteft ; “till the moon, 
Rifing in cloudy majefty, ac length, 


Apparent queen, unveil’d her peer/e/s light. Milten. 


Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs light. of her immortal praises 
Whofe luftre leads us. 
_ Her drefs, her fhape, her matchlefs grace, 
‘Were all obferv'd, ‘as well as heav'nly face ; 
With fuch a peerlefs majefty the Rands, 
"As in that day the took the crown. Dryden. 
Peeriessness. a. f. [from fpeerle/s.] 
Univerfat fuperiority. ~ 
PEEVISH. adji (This word Junius, 
With more reafon than he commonly 
difcovers, {uppofes to be formed by cor- 
ruption from perverfe ; Skinner rather 
sderives-it from ‘Derib, aspwe fay: wa/p- 
ip) : 
. Petulant; wafpith ;. eafily offended ; 
irritable; irafcible; foon angry ; per- 
‘verfe ; morofe; querulous; full of ex- 
preflions of difcontent; hard to pleafe. 
She is peevifb, fullen, froward, 
Proud, difobedient, ftubborn, lacking duty. Shak. 
If thom haft cho’metal of a king, 
~ “Being wrong'dias we areby this peevi/b towny | 
Tura thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we swill ours, againtt theferfaucy walls. Shakefp. 
Neither wilbit be fatiresor »peevifh invective to 
svaffitm, that inidelityandevicerare'not'much dimi- 
nifhed. Swift. 
e. Exprefling difcontent, or fretfulnefs. 
For what canbreedumore pæuifh incongruities, 
‘Than man to yield to female lamncntations ? Sidney. 
a J will not_prefume 
To fend fuch pervi tokens toaking. Shate/prere. 


E 


P prewfe and angry for nothing tono purpofe. 


of L‘Fffrange. | 
Pee visHLy..adv. [from peevifo.} An- 


grily ; queruloufly ; morofely. 


Milton. | 


Thofe_deferve to be doubly laughed. at,, that: 


“PEL 


* )pBlenwas fo peevi/bly opinionative and proud, thet 
he would neither afk nor hear the advice of any. 

Hayward. 

Pee visuness.n./, [from peevifo.) tra- 

Mcibility ;  querulaufnefs ; :fretfulnefs ; 

perverfenefs. RH Hae 

Some mifcarriages in government might efcape 

through the pecvifhnefs of others > envying the pub- 

lick fhould be managed without them. KK. Charles. 

Jc will be’an unpardonable, as well aychildith 

) peevifon:js,vit wedundervaluc the edvactages of our 


knowledge, and neglect, ro:improve it. Locke. 
taá 4 : You may tind 
Nothing but acid left behind : 
Fromipaffion you may then be freed, 

| When peev'ifhn-fi and fpleen fuccecd. Swift. 


Pecan. Jo | peggbe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a-hole, 
which.does the! office of anviron nail, 
Solid “bodies forethew rain ; jas\boxes and pegs 
of wood; whem they draw. and wind hard.» “Bacon. 
The teeth.ace about thirty in each jaw ;yall of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike 
the tufks of amattiff. Grew. 
If he be cholerick, we fhal) treat«him like his 
little “friend, and hang hiny upon a peg ‘till! he 
comes to himfelf. ddifon. 
The pegs and ‘nails ina great building, though 
they are butilitte valued in themfelves, are abfo- 
i lutcly:ncteflary to keep ithe whole frame together. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
A’ finer petticoat cay neither make you sicher, 
more virtuous, or wife, than if ic hung upon a 
PR S l Swift. 
2. Ihe pins of an inftrument in which 
the ftrings are ftrained. 
You are well tünd now; but I'll let down 
The pegs that‘make this mufick. Sbakefpeare. 
3- To take a Pec lower.. To depreis; to 
fink :. perhaps from relaxing the cords of 
mufieal initruments. goka 
Remember how"in-arms and politicks, 
‘Werttil have worfted ali ‘your tholy tricks, 
Trepann‘d your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a peg. 
4 “Ihe nick-name of Margaret. 
To Pec. v.a. To faften with a peg. 
I will rend an oak, 
And feg thee in bis knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ft how!'d away twelve winters. Shak-fpeare. 
Taking, the thoots of the patt fpring, aud Ag- 
ging thein down in very rich earth, by that time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. Ewelyn. 
Perran f. (Ia low Lat. pelfra, not known 
whence derived ; peuffe, in Norman, is 
Srippery.) Money ; riches. 
‘hue thought of this doth pafs all worldly pe/f. 
Sidney. 


Hadikras. 


Hardy elf, 
Thou darent. view my direful cowatenance ; 
Tread thee, rafh andy heedless of thyself, 
To-trouble my still feat and heaps. ot precious pelf. 
i a 8perjer. 
Of traffick or return the never taketh care; 
Not provident of pe/f, as many ijlande are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, I crave no pe/f ; 
I pray for no man but myfelf. 
Fle call'd his money in ; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit bim on the former thelf: 
He put it out again. Dryden's Ierace. 
To the poor if he refus’d his pelf, 
He usd them full as kindly as Bae Swift. 
PELICAN. mf. [pelicanus, low Latin ; 
pellican, French. ] 

There are two fortsiofipelicans;jone lives: upon 
theiwater andifecds\uponfith; ‘the other keeps in 
dejerts,. and feeds upon ferpents and other reptiles : 
the pelican hasia peculiar’itendernefs for its young ; 
it gencrally placesiits neft upon a craygyrock: the 
pelican is fuppofed 4ovadmitiits young to fuck blood 
‘sscm aterbreaits Galmit. 


S bakefpeare. 


PERL 


' i Should difcarded fathers “ve srad 
Have this little metcy’on thels feh os) wa 1s - 
Ewas this fieth begot thofe pelican daupliters. Sink. 

The pelican hatha beak broad Aid fat, like the 
flice of apothecaries. Haketvill on Providence. 

PE LCEET. niy) [from pila, Latin; pelete, 
French:] " habe ag 

1. A litele ball. : | r 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as hetr 
the fpirit’of wine; burat only eighty-feven pulfes. 
u oad Bitton. 

Thatywhichsis faldito they merchants. isu made 
into little pellers, andfealed.. | » gSandys. 

I dreffcd with little pelletsyof lint. Pifenan. 

2. A-bullet; a bali to be fhot. bl 

The foree of gunpowder hath been afcribed te 
traveiaction of the earthy fubftance into fiam:, 
and ifo felloweth!andilatation’: and therefore, left 
two bodies fhould besin one place, there mult needs 
alfo follow an expulfion. of the .pe‘let or, blowing 
up of the mine: but thefe are ignorant fpeculations ; 
for flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be futto- 
cated with any hard body, fuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of agun ; fo as the hard body would kill 
‘the flame. As Bacon. 
How fhall they reach us in the air with thofe 
pellets they can hardly roll upon the ground ? 
L'Eftrange. 
In a hooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit; the’ more *forcibly the air pafles and drives 
the pellet. Ray. 

PELLETED. ‘adj. [from pellet.] Coniiit- 

ing of bullets. 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the difcandying of this pelleted ftorm, 
Lie gravelefs. Shakefpéares 

Pectricre. 2.f. [ pellicula, Latin.] 

1. Asthin fkin., | 

After the difcharge of the fluid,» the peVicleemutt 
be broke. Shar pr 

2» It.as often fed. ror the ‘film. which 
gathers upon" liquors: impregnated ‘with 
fatts or other {ubftances, and evaporated 
by heat. 

Pewuitory. 7. J. { parittaria, Latin.J 
An herb, - 


Pe LIMELL.. adv. [pehe mefle, French} 


4 ri 


Gonfuledly ; tumultuoudly.s one among 
another; ..with-confufed.violence, 
When we havesdafh’d them to the.ground, 
Then defie each other} and pel! mel! 
Make.work uponourfelves.  Shaksjp. King Jobm 
Neyer yetidid infurse@ion want 
Such moudy beggars, ftarving for aitime 
Ot pe/l.mell havockiaod confjuGon. Shakefpeares 
After thiefe fenators, have in) fuch manner, as 
your grace hath heard, ‘battered epifcopal govern- 
ment with their paper-fhot, theu, they fall, pe’/- 


_me!l upon the fervice book. W’ biter 
“He knew when to'fall on peil mell, 
To fall back and retreat.as weil. © Hedibras. 


Penys. nm. /. [ pellis, Latin. ] 

Clerk of the pelvs,!an ‘officer belonging to the 
exchequer, ‘who ‘enters every teller’s bill into à 
parchmentiroll called pellis acceptorum, the rot) of 
reccipts 5" and alfo ‘makes! anther roll called pellis 
exituum, wroll of the difburiements. Baileys 

PELLU'CID. adj. | pellucidus, Latin ] 
Clear; tranfparent ;> not opake ; not 
dark. | 

The colours*ere owing tothe intermixture of fo- 
reign matter with the) proper! matter "of the fone ; 
this is the cafe of agates-and other coloured ftones, 
the colours of feveral whereof may. be extracted, 
andthe bodies rendered as ped/ucid as cryftal, with. 
out fenfibly damaging the texture. Woodward. 

If water be made warm ‘in’ any “pellicid~ velel 
emptied of air,)thewater in ithe vacuum will 
bubble jand’ boil :as. vehemently !as it'would’ in the 
open,airvinya.veffel fet, upon thefire, till it conckives 
a much greater heat. Newten's Optichs. 


Ppz PELLY- » 


PEN 


Pertuci pity. Pn. A {from pellucid.) 
Pet. UCI DNESS. $ Tranfparency ; clear- 
nefs; not opacity. 

- The, air is.a clear and pellycid menftruum, in 
which the infenfible particies of ciffolved matter 
float, without troubling the pe/lucidiz:y of the air ; 
when ona fudden by a precipitation they gather 
into vifible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke. 

> We iconfider their. pe/lacidnefs, and the valt 
quantity of light that’ paffes through them without 
re‘leétion. i jit Keil. 
Pert. ian fi [fromepellis Latin. } 
1. Skin; hide. 
The. camel's hair. is taken for the, fkin or pett 
with the hair upon it.’ Browa s Vulgar Erreurs. 
A fcabby'tetter on thelr peltt will Mick, 
When the raw rain Las piere â them to the quick. 
j , Dryden. 
2. The quarry of ahawk all torn: Ainfiv: 
PELT-MONGER wif. [pellio, Latin; pels 
and monger.) A dealer in rawhides. 
To Pent. vita. \[ poltera, German, Skin- 
ner; contracted from pellet, Mr.'Lye.} 
1. To ftrike with fomething thrown. It 
is generally ufed of fomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 
ftructive violence. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

That bide the peiring of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How hall your houlele{s,heads.and, unfed. fides; 
Your loup'd and window'd raggednefs defend you ? 

Shake/pcare. 
Do but ftand upon the foaming fhore, ; 4 
Theichiding billows feem to pelr the.clouds. Sbuk. 
No zealous brother there would want a ftone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obfcure perfons have infulted men of great 
worth, and pelted them’ from coverts with little 
objections. Atterbury. 
‘Fhewhole empire could hardly- fubdue me, and 
J might eafily with ftones> peit the metropolis to 
pieces. , Swift. 
2. To throw; tocak. 
My,Phillis. me with pelted apples:plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryd. 
Ps utinc. adj. This word in Shake/peare 
fignifies, I know not why, mean 3_pal- 
try ; pitiful. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be 
quiet ; 
For every peitirg petty officer 
Would ufe his heav’n for thunder. 
Fogs falling in the land,’ 
Have every pelsing river made fo proud, 
That they have overborntheir continents. Sbuke/p. 

They trom theepcotes and poor pelting villages 

Enforce their charity. Shakefpeare. 
A tenement or pe/ting farme Sakefpeare 
PELVIS. n. f. (Latin.} The lower part 
of the belly. 
Pen. 2.f. [penna, Latin. } 
1. An intrument of writing. 
Never durft poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's fighs. 
Shukejpeare. 
Eternal dcities ! 
Who write whatever time fhal! bring to:pafs, 
With pens of adamantion plutes ofvbrafs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again; 
Ana, with unwilling fingers, tries the pea. Dryden. 

» He remembers not that»he took off pen from 
paper till he had done. Fell. 
* Scan, by defigning the letters, tell what new idca 
it fhalleexhibit the:next. moment, barly by draw- 
ing my pen over it, which»will neither appear, if 
my hands ftand {tilly or though I. move my pen, 
if. my eyes be fhut. Locke. 

2» Feather. 
The pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were like mnain- yards with flying canvas lin'd. 


Sthakefpeare. 


PEN 


3/ Wings) though even here it may-mean 
feather. 
'Peathcr’d:foon and ficdg'd, 
They fourm’'d their pens ; ard “foaring ‘th’ air fub- 
> lime, i 
With clang defpis‘d the ground. Miltcn’s Par. Laf. 
4, (From pennan, Saxon.) A finall sin- 
clofure; a coop. 
My father. tole two geefc outiof a pens Shakefp. 
Tife cook was: ordered to ‘drefs: capons for fup- 
per, “and take'the bef inthe pen. ™ L’Eflrange. 
Shesin pensihisflocks will tolds * Dryden's Hor. 
Ducks in thy. ponds, and chickens.in thy pers, 
And.be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. Kinz. 
To Pen. v. a. pret. and part. paff. pent. 
' [pennan and pindan, Saxon. | 
r. Tocoop; to fhut up; to incage; to 
imprifon ina narrow place. 
Away with her, and pen her up. 
My heavy fon 
Private in his chamber pens himfelf. > Shake/peare. 
‘Phe plaifter -alone would pea the humour, al- 
ready contained in the part, and forbid new hu- 
mour. Bacon. 
Their armour help'd their harm, crufh’d in and 
bruis'd, 
Into their fubftance pent. 
As when a prowling wolf 
_ Whom hunger drives to feck new haunt for prey, 
Watching where fhepherds pen their flocks at eve” 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field fecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eafe into the fold. Milron. 
The glafs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it 
to deliver itfelf by an expanfion of its parts. “Boyle. 
The prevention of ‘mifchief is prefcribed by the 
Jewith cuftom ; they pea up their/daughters;) sand 
permit them)to be acquainted with none.: Harvey. 
Ah !. that your butinefs had been mine, -i 
_ To. pen the theep. _, Dryden. 
2. [From the noun ; pret, and part. pafi. 
penned.) To write. It probably meant 
at firft only the manual exercife,of the 
pen, or mechanical part. of. writing ; 
but it has been long ufed with relation 
to the ftile or compofition. 
For prey thefe thepherds two he took, 
Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay piures) or.a window look, 
With one good dance’or letter finely penn’d: Sidney. 
J would be Joath'to cat away my ipeech;. for, 
befides that ‘it isvexcellently well penn'd; I have 
taken great pains to con it. Shatefpeare. 
Read this challenge; mark"but the persing of it. 
S bakeipear ce 
| A fentence -fpoken by him in. Englith, and 
penned out of his, mouth by four good fecretaries, 
for trial of our orthography, was fet down by 
them. Camden's Remains. 
He frequented fermons, and penred notes with 
his own hand. Hayward cn Edward V1. 
The precepts penned, or preached by the holy 
Apoftles, were as divine and as perpetual in refpect 
of obligation. White. 
The digefting my thoughts into order, and the 
fetting' them down in writing was neceflary; for 
without fuch ftri examination, as the ‘penning 
them affords, they would have been disjointed »and 
roving ones. Dighy on the Scul. 
Almoft condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inftead of me, my Ocdipus ; 
The judges hearing with applaute, at th’ end 
Freed him,-and faid, no fool fuch lines had pean'd. 
Denkam. 
Gentlemen fhould extempore, or after a little 
meditation; fpeak to fome fubject without penning 
of-any thing. . 
Should J publifh the praifes that are fo well pen- 


Shakelpearc. 


Milror. 


ned; they would do honour to the perfons who. 


write them. Addifon. 
Twenty fools I never faw 
Come with petitions fairly penn d, à 


Detiring I ould ftand their friend. Swift. 


Spenfer, | Pena. adj. [ penal, Fr. frompana, Lat. | 


Licke. | 


PEN © 


1. Denouncing: p: 


Deno fhment ; enacting pu- 
nifhment. : 


Gratitude plantsefuch | generofity, ih, ithe -heart _ 


of man, .as fhall.more efieétually incline him-co 
what is\brave and becoming than the terror, of; any 
penal law. ? South. 
2. Ufed for the purpofes of punifhment ; 
vindidtive. - org tect IASA 


Adamantine chains and\pewal fires.) le Mikin. 


PENA Lit yoni fe [ipenalizé, old Freachs] q 


Liablenefs to pumfhmeno; condemna- 
i tion to punifAment: 9 > a4; 
| Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, an 
fome unto the penali:y of contrary affirmations ; 
but the expericrce of navigations can now. aliert 
thenr beyormd all cubitation. , 

PENALTY. n. f. [from penalité, oldEnd 

1. Punifhment; cenfure; judicial initic- 
“tuon. l 

Political power is a right of making lāws with 
penaltics of death, and contequently all lets peral- 
ties, tor preferving property, and employing the 
force of the community in the execution of laws. 

t Lockes 

Bencath her footftool, fcience groans in chains 

_ And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Dunciade 

z. Forfeiture upon non-performance, 

“Lend this'money, ‘not as to thy fricnd, 
But lend it rather to thine encmy, 
Who, if he break, thou may'ft with better face 
Exact the penalty. Sbakefprare s Merchant of Verice. 

Pence. n. fe ‘The plural of perry; form- 
ed from pennies, by a contraction ufual 
in the rapidity of collcequial fpeech. 


The fame fervant found one of his fetlow-fer- © 


vants, which owed him an “hundred peace, and 
took him by the throat. Matticw. 


Pe’nciL. a. J. [ penicillum, Latin.) - 

1. A {mall bruh of hair which painters 
dip in their colours. ; 
“Phe Indians will perfectly reprefent in feathers 

whatfoever they fce drawn with pencilie Heylyne 
Pencilscan by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 
D'i yden. 
For thec the groves green’ liv’ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flow’rs. 
; Dryden. 
A fort of pi€tures there is; wherein the colours, 
as laid by the, penci/ on the table, mark out very 
odd figures. A Locke. 
The faithful perci! has defign`d “a 
Some bright idea of the mafter’s mind, 
Where anew world leaps out at his command, 
And ready.nature waits upon his hand. = Pope. 

2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a 
point they write without inks 
Mark with a pen or pencil. the imot confider- 

able things in the books you defire to remember. 
' Wattse 

3. Any intrument of writing without 
ink. | l 

To Pe'ncerLo vin. [from the noun. |, T 
paint. 

Painting is almoft the natural man ; 
For fince dishonour traficks with man’s nature, 
He is but outhde: pencil’d figures are 
Ev'n fuch as they:givc outs Slakefpeare. 
Pulle of ail kinds diffus’d their od‘rous pow rs, 
Where nature pesci’s buctertlies onsslow rs.) ) Harte, 
PENDANT. w. /. [ pendant, Freoch.] | 
1, A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The fpirits 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 

2. Any thing hanging by way of orna- 
ment. i aes E 

Unripe fruit, whofe verdant ftalks do cleave” 
Clofe to the tree, which gricves no lols to leave $ 
Tte 


"E 


oe 


"y 


Brown. * 


A se Deli 


PEN 


The finili dant which adorns her fo, 
pa bref hae tE heen thould gros 
i Waller. 
3. Avpendulum. “Obfolete.”: 
“TO make the fame pendan! go twice as faft as 
it did, or make every undulation’ of it in half 
the time it did, make the lige, at which it hangs, 
doublé “in. yéonietrical prottion ‘to the line at 
which it hanged before. Dighycon the Sule 
4. A fmall flag in.thips. 
Pe npence. 2. fi [from pendeo, Latin.) 
Slopenefs; inclination.” > sidi] 
The Italians give the cover; a graceful, pendence or 
flopenefs, dividing the whcle breadth into nine 
parts, whereof two thall ferve for the.elevatiun of 
the higheft top or,ridge from. the lowelt. , Wtion, 
Pe'nvency. n. f. [from pendeo, Latin. ] 
Sulpenfe ; delay ot decilion. 
The» judge: hall ; pronounce in, the principal 
caufe, nor can the appeliant allege pendency of fuit. 
fw tei? Sais Ayliffe. 
PENDENT. adj. [ pendens, Latin; iome 
write pendant, from the French. ] 
1. Hanging. l 
Quaint in green fhe fhall be loofe enrob`d 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. 
Shake/peare. 
I fometimes mournful verfe indite, and fing 
Of defperate lady near a purling ftream, 
Or lover pendent on/a willow tree. 
2, Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon t, that“nod unto the world, 
And mock her,eyes with air.  Shckebeare. 
3. Supported above the ground. 
They brought, by wond rous art = 
Pontifical,\a ridge of pegd:n? rock 
Over the vex d abyfs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
PENDING. adj. ‘(pendente lite.) De- 
pending ; remaining yet undecided. 
A perfon pending fuit with the diocefan, fhall be 


Philips. 


defended in the poffeffion. Ayliffe. 
Penputosity. } n.s [from pendu- 
Pe’npucousness.§ Jens.) ‘The itate 


of hanging; fufpenfion. 
His fencer legs he encreafed by siding, that 
is, the humours-defcended upon their penduofty, 
having no fupport or {uppedaneous ftability. 
Brewn i Vulgar Errcurs. 
PE’NDULOUS. adj. (pendulus, Latin.] 
Hanging; not fupporsed below. 
All the plagues that ia the fendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men’s faults, light onthy daughters. 
Skakefpeare. 
Bellerophon’s horfe framed cf iron, and placed 
between two loadftones with wings expanded, hung 
pendulcas in the air. rown. 
The grinders are. furnithed with three,raots, 
and in the upper jaw often-four, becaufe thefe are 
penduleuse y Ray. 
PENDULUM. ». f. (pendulus, Latin ; fen- 
dule, French.] Any weight hung fo as 
that it may eafily fwing batkwards and 
forwards, of which the great law is, that 
its ofcillations are always performed in 
equal cme’ 
tei the oa, 1 will fo handle “em, 
That the vibration of this pendu/um 
Shall make all taylors yardé cf onc 
Unanimceus opinion. 


Hudibras. 


PE NETRABLE. ‘adj. (fenetratle, Fr. 


penetrabil:s, Latin. ) 
3. Such as may be pierced; fuch’as may 
admit the entrance of another body. 
Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only, fenetruble part. Dryden. 
2. Sufceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
preflion. 


+ 


PEN 


i I am not made of ftone, 
But penetrable to your kind catreaties. Shakefpeare. 
Peace wee 

And let me wring your heart, foro.) thall, 

lf it be made oÑ penetrable tut. Shakefpearew 
PENETRABI LITYsam, f. [from penetrable. ] 
Sufceptibility°of impreffion from an: 

Other body, oe tes 
There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, paffivity and-activity,, they being 


‘| contrary; ‘theretoresthe infinite rarcraction of the 


one quality is the pofition»ot its contrary. Cheyne. 
PENETRATED. nef)“ penetralia, Lat. | 
Intertour parts. “Notrin' ute. 
The Heart refifts purulent fumes, into whofe 
penctreiis tó inGnuate fome time mutt be allowed. 
Harvey. 
Pe NETRANCY. nay. [from penetrant. ] 
| Power of entering or, piercing. 

The fubtility, a€tivity and penetrancy of its efilu- 
via ng obftacle can {t+p or repel, but they wilt make 
their way through all bodies. Ray: 

PENETRANT:\ aaj. [penetrant, Fr ] 
Having the power to pierce or’ enter ; 
fharp ; fubriles 

Ir the operation of thefe falts be in convenient 
glaifes promoted: by warmth, the afcending fteams 
may eafily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
fpirit. Boyle 

The food, mingled with fome diffolvent juices, 
is evacuated into che intettines, where it is further 
fubtilized and rendered fo fluid and penetrant,~ that 
the finer part finds its way in at the ftreight ori- 
fices. of the lacteous veins. Ray. 

To PENETRATE. v.a. [penetro, Lat. 
penetrer, French. } 

1. To pierce; to enter beyond the fur- 
face ; to make way into a body. 

Marrow is, of all other oily fubftances, the moft 
penetrating. Arbuthnot tn Aiiments. 


2. To afteét the mind. 
3- To reach the meaning. 

There thall we clearly fee: the ufes of thefe 
things, which here were too fubtile; for-us to pene- 
traie. Ray. 

To PENETRATE. V.n. 
1. To make way. | 

Coust virtues bear, like gems, the-higheftrate, 
Born where heav'n’s influence fearce can penetrates 
Though’the fame fun with all diffufive rays 
Smile in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We psaite.the ftronger eftort of his pow's, ` 
And always fet the gem above. the fowr: 

2. To make way by the mind. 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we 
ratherfancy than know, and are not yet penetrated 
into the infide and reality of the thing. 

PENETRATION. n. f. [penetration, Fr. 
from penetrate. | 
t. The act of entering into any body. 
It warms 
The univerfe,. and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unfeen, 
Shoots invifible virtue even to the deep. Milton. 
2. Mental entrance into: any thing. ab- 
ftrufe. 

A penetration into the abftrufe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 
the labour of thofe who dcfign either of the three 
learned profeffions. Watts. 

3- Acutenefs ; fagacity. 

The proudeft admirer of his own parts might 
confult with others, though of inferior capacity and 
penetration. Watts, 

PE'NETRATIVB. adj. [from fenetrate.] 
1. Piercing ; fharp ;,fubtile. 

Let_not air be too grofs, nar too penetrative, nor 

fubject to any foggy noifomene(s from fense, Morton. 


z. Acute; fagacious ; difcerning. 


Pope. 


Locke. . 


PEN 


O thou, whofe penetrative wifdom found 
, |The fouth fea rocks andi fhelves, wheresthoufands 
lasal drown’d. Swift's Mifcellanics. 
3. Having the power to imprefs the mind. 
} Wou!d’ft thou fce 
Thy matter thus with pleacht arms, bending dowa 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu'd ; 
To penetrative fhame ? Shakepeare. 
PE NETRATIVENESS. #. f. [from pene- 
trative. |...The. quality, of. being pene- , 
trative: si 
Pencuin, 2. f. [anfer magellanicus; Lat. } 
t. A bird. This*bird' was'found with this 
name, as is fuppofe), by the firft dil- 
coverers Of America; and penguin fig- 
nifying in Welfh a white head, and the 
head- of this fowl being white, it, has 
been imagined that Ameri¢a was peo- 
pled front Wales3;“whence Audibras : 
“Britifhy Indians:nam'd from: penguins. 
Greunipives another -account,of the 
name, deriving it-from pinguis, Latin, 
fat; butiis, Ll believe; miftaken. 
They penguin is fo called} from, his. extraordi- 
nary fatuefs; for thoughshe,be no higher than a 
large goofe, yet he weighs fometimes fixteen 
| pounds’; his. wings are extreme” thort ‘and? littie, 
| altogether unufeful for flights but’ by» the vhelp 

whereof he fwims very: fwiftly..) Grew’ s Miycum. 
2. A fruit. 

The penguin is very‘common:in the Weft Indica, 
where the juice of ita fruit‘is often put into punch, 
being ofa fharp acid flavour: there is alfo a wing 
made of the’ juice of this fruit,’ but it will-not 
keep good long. Millie. 

PENINSULA. n fi (Latin, pene infula ; 
peninfule, Fr.] -A piece of land almolt 
furrounded by the fea, but joined by a 
narrow.neck to the main. 

A fide of Milbrook liethithe peninfula of Infwork, 
onahofeneckland ftandethvan ancient houle. Careau. 

PENI NSULATED. adj. [from peninfula.} 
Almoft furrounded: by water: 

PENITENCE: (x. J { penitence, French ; 
panitentia, Latin.} - Repentance ; for- 
row for crimes ; contrition for fin, with 
amendment ‘of life or change of the 
affections. nt ain 

Death is deferr’d, and penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverfe the doom. Drydcne 

PE NIDENT...adje, fipenitent, French; 
penitens, Latins) -Repentant ; contrite 
for fin ; forrowful for paft tranfgreflions, 
and refolutely amending life. 

| Much it joys me 
To fee you become fo penitent. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themfe'ves, or penitent -befought ” 


" Shakefpeares 


The God of thcir forefathers. Milton. 
Provoking God to raite them,enemics ; 
From whom as oft he faves; them penitente: Miltcne 


The proud he tam’‘d, the perirent he cheer’d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd ; 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living fermonof the trüths he taught. Drydens 
PE NITENS aani yo 
1. One forrowful: for fin. 

Concealed treaiures:fhall. be. brought into ufe by 
the induftry, of converted peniténts, whole carcates 
the impartial laws fhall. dedicate tothe worms of 
the earth. Bacszte 

The repentance which is «formed. by a grateful 
fenfe of the divine goodnefs towards him, is re- 
folvedion while‘all the appetites are in their ftvength : 
the penitent’ conquers the temptations of Gain their 
full force. Regurse 


2. One under cenfures of the church,» but 


admitted to pennance. 
She 


PEN 


“The counterfeit Dionyfius defcribes; the practice 
of the church, that the catechumens and peniterts 
were admitted to the Jelfons and pfalms, and then 
excluded. 

3-. One under the direction of a confeiior. 
PENITE NTIAL. adj. (from, penitence. | 

Expreffing penitence ; enjoined as. pen- 
mance. 

l have done pénnance for contemning love, 
Whofe high imperious thoughts havepunith'd me 
-With bitter fafts and penitenrial groans. Shakcfpeare. 

Is it not ftrange, that a rational man thould 
adore Jeeks and garlick, and fhed. fenitential_tears 

_ “at the fmell.of a deified onion? Soutbe 

PENITE NTIAL. 2. f. . [penitenciel, Fr. 
ponitentiale, low Latin.) A book di- 
recting the degrees of pennance. 

“The penitentials or book of ‘pennance contained 
fuch matters as related to the impofing of pen- 
nance, and the -reconciliation ‘of the perfon that 
fuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 

PENITENTIARY. n. f. [penitentier, Fr. 
penitentiarius, low Latin. ] 

1, One'who prefcribes the rules and mea- 
fures of pennance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted 
ight, no penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never fo ftraight pennance to expiate his firft of- 
‘fence, would ‘have <counfelied him to\have given 
ever purfuit of his right, which he profperoufly 
re-obtained. Bacon. 

The great penitentiary with his counfellors pre- 
{cribes the meafureof pennance. 4yliffe's Parergcn. 

2. A penitent ; one who does pennance. 

A prifon reftrained John Northampton’s liberty, 
‘wha, for abufing the fame in his unruly, mayor- 
alty of London, was condemned hither as a perpe- 
tual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of 
fin, is the work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. ‘The place where pennance is enjoined. 
Ainfaeecrth. 
PexrrentTry. adv. [from penitent | 

Wich repentance ; with forrow for fin; 

with contrition, 

Pa'nxnire. n. fo [pen andvkasfe.j. tA 
knife ufed to cut ‘pens. 

Some fchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than 
favords, precifely fand upon it. Bacon. 

We might as foon fell an oak with'a pentknive. 

' ely day. 
PENMAN. n. f- [pen and man] 
1.. One who prefeffes the act of writing. 
2. An author 3. a writer. . 

The four evangclitts,; within fifty years after our 
Saviour's death, conf ened tonwrnung that biltory, 
which hadsbeen’ publitned :anly by the apoftles and 
difciples;  thedurther conGderation of thete’ holy 
penmen will faltunder another part of this difcouife. 

Aldion 

The deferiptions which the evangentts give, thew 
that both our bleffed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his Ro: were deeply affected. Atterbury. 

Pe NNACHED. adj. [pexnaché, French. | 

App'ied to. flowers: when the. ground 

of the natoral colour of their leaves 
` is radiated and diverfified neatly with- 

ont any confufion. Trevoux. 

Carefully protett from violent rain your pen- 

Thacked valips, covcring them with matrafles.. Evelyn. 
Pe nnay esum ye [penence; ola/French ; 

for penitence.) “Infliction either publick 
-or'private, fuffered as an expreflion of 
repentance for fin. 

And bitter pennance, with.an iron whip, 

Was wont him once to difciple every day. Spenfer. 
Mew her up, : 
And make her bear the gennance Of her tongue. 
Shakelpeare. 


tilling flect. | 


PEN 


No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never fo ftraight peanance to expiate his firtt of- 
fence, would have counfelled him. to. have given 
over the purfuit of his right. 

The fcourge 

Inexorable, and the corcuring hour 

Calls us: pennance. Mikon’s Paradife Left. 

A ‘Lorain furgeon, who whipped the naked part 
witha great rod of neteles till all over bliftcred, 
perfuaded him to perform this pezwance in a fharp 
fit he had. Temple. 

PENNANT. n. f. [pennon, French, ] 

1. A fmall flag, ‘eniign, or colours. 

2. A tackle for hoifting things on board. 

Ainfworth. 

Pe’nnaTen. adj. [pennatus, Latin.) 

1. Winged. ' 

2. Pennated, amongft botanifts, are thofe 
leaves of plants which grow directly onc 
againft another on the fame rib or ftalk; 
as thofe of afh and walnut tree. Quincy. 

Penner. 2. f. [from pen.] 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencafe. Ainfwortb. 
in Scotland. 

Pe nNNILess. adj. (from penny.) Money- 
lefss poor; wanting money. 

Pe’Nnon. n. f. (pennon, Fr.) A {mall 
flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks crifped like golden wire, 
About her fhoulders weren loofely fhed, 

/ And when the wind ainongft them did infpire, 

They waved like a peanon wide difpred. “Spenfer. 

Harry {weeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. 
Shakefpeare. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 

His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. Dryden. 
PENNY. z. /. plural pence. { peniz, Sax. ] 
1. A {mall coin, of which twelve make a 

fhillings a penny is the radical deno- 

mination from which Englith coin is 
numbered, the copper halfpence and 
farthings being only summorum famuli, 

a fubordinate ipecies of coin. 

She fighs’and thakes her empty fhoes in vain, 
No fiver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 

One frugal on his birth -day fears to dine, 

Does ata penny's Colt in herbs repine. Dryden. 
2. Proverbially. > Animall tum. 

You fhalt hear 

The legions, now in Gailia, fooner landed 

In our not-tearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Stakeipeare’s Cymbelire. 

We will not lend thee a ferzy. Shakepcares 

Becaufe there ts a Jatitude of gain in buying and 
felling, take not the utmoft pexny that is lawful, 
for alchough it be lawful, yet it is not fafe. Taylor. 

3. Money tn general. 

Pepper and Sabean incenfe take: 

And with pof-hafte thy running markets make; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who 
hath a'mind to make a penny. Savifr's Mi‘ccllany. 

PE“NNYROYAL, Or fudaing grass. n. J. 
[ pulegium, Lat.] A plant. 

PE nnyweicHt.2./. (penay and weight.) 
A weight containing twenty-four grains | 
troy weight. 

The Sevile picce of eight is 1} pennywrighs in | 
the pound worle than the Englith {tandard, weighs : 
fourtcen pennyweight, contains thirteen perny- 
queigbt, twenty-one grains and fitteen mites, of 


So it is called 


which there are twenty in the grain of fterling m- 4 


ver, and is in, value forty-three Englith pence and 
eleven hundredths of a periny. Arbuthnot. 
PENNYWISE. adj. | penny and avije.) One 
who faves {mall fums at the hazard ‘of 
33 


Bacon | 


Miller. 


Pe’nstonary. adj. [penfionnaire, Fr. } 
ii ` - 


MEN 


larger; one who. isa. niggard, onim- 

»proper Occafions, iy ing 
Be nat pennyszvijc; tiches have wings and fly’ 

away of themlelves. Baron. 


PE NNYWORTH. x. f. (fenny and worth. ] 


t. As much asis bought for a penny. 
2. Any purchafe; any thing bought or 

fold for money. Finis h 
As for corn it is nothing natural, - (ive. only for 
barley and oats, and fome places for rye; and 


therefore the larger, pennyworths may be allowed te~ 


them. i 7a Sperjer on Ireland. 

Pirates may make cheap penr: wwortbs of their 
illage, , i nai qe 

And pékehafe friends. Shakfpcare's! Henry VIL 

I fay nothing to him, fdr he hath ‘neither 
Latin, French,’ nor. Italian, and” you may’ come 

' Into court; and fwear that | havea poor! peanyevorrh 
ofthe Englifh. . te Sbahefpeare.. 

Lucian affirms, that the fouls, of) ufurcrs-after 
their death are tranflated into the bodies of afes, 
and there remain certain days forpor mento take 
their penryworths out of their bones and fides’ by 
cudgel and fpur.’ Prackam. 

Though in purchefes of church lands‘men have 
ufually the cheapelt penryqwertis, yet they have 
not always the beft bargains. Souths 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a 
purchafe got for lels than it is worth. 

For tame he pray'd, but let the event declare: 
He had no mighty penn worth of his pray’r. Dryd. 

4. A [mall quantity. ] 

My friendthip I diftribute in peeryevorths to thofe 
abont me and who difpleafe me leaft. Swift. 

PE'NSILE. adj. [pen/ilis, Latin.] 

1. Hanging ; fufpended. 7 

Twostrepidations; theone manifeft and local, as 
of the bell when it is penfile; the other, fecret of 
the minute parts. ' Baten 

This ethereal fpace, | t 
Yielding to earth and fea the middle place, 
Anxious I afk you, how the perfile ball 
Should never ftrive to rile, nor never fear to fall. . 
Prisre. 

2. Supported above the ground. z 

The marble brought, ereéts the fpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and penjfile garden 
J grows. Prior. 

Pe NSILENESS. n.f. [from penfile.] ‘The . 
itate of hanging. 

PENSION. 2. f. [peafion, French:] An 
allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent. In England it is generally 
underftood to mean pay given to a itate 
hireling for treafon to his country. 

A charity beftowed on the education of her 
young- fubjccts has more merit than a thoufand 
penfions to thofe of a higher fortune. Addifon. 

He has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to. men/in power without penficns. 

; Poe. 

Chremes for airy penfiows of renown, y 
Deyvotes his fervice to the fate, and crown. Voxrg. 

To Pension. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fupport by an arbitrary allowance. 

One might expe to fee medals of France in 
the higheft perfection, when Hik dis’a fociety pen- 

Jfroned and fet apart for the deGigning.of thems H 

Addifen.on Midals. 
The hero William, and the martyr, Charies, 
One knighted Blackmore, and ane penfion'd Quaries. 
P 


‘Maintained by penfions. 
Scorn his houfhold policies, 
His filly plots and penfionary (pies. ©” “Denne. 
They were ‘devoted by penfimmary ‘obligations to 
the olive. gato, Howil, 
Pe’nstoner. #. f. [from penfion.]” © 
) l rota” NEU} ki- 


TEOL 
i 


y 


1. One 


PEN 


‘me One whois fupported by an allowance | 


paid at the will of another ; a dependant. 
1 Prices of things neceffary for fuftentation grew 
excefiive, to the hurt of genjicncrs, foldiers, and all 
| hired fervantsy™ | Carden. 
roan © © Hovering dreams, 
The fickle, penfemers of Mogeus! train. 
Thofe perfons whom he t : 
fecret and greateit bufinefs, his charity, feldom 
had ‘recourfe to him, but he would make enquiry 
"for new penfioners. 


Milton. 


“the corate’s office, and therefore is a kind of pen- 
forer to him. 
2. A flave of ftate hired by a ftipend .to 
obey his mafter. 
In Britain's fenateshe a feat obtains, 
And one mare perfon:r Se. Stephen gains. Pope. 
PENSIVE. adj. [ penfif, French; pen- 
fixo, Tealian. | 
1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; forrowfu! ; 
mournfully terious; melancholy. 
` Think it Rill a guod work, which they in their 
pesfive care for tne well beftowing of time account 
wafe. Hooker. 
_ ~- Are you at leifure, holy father ?—= 
= My leifure ferves me, pesfive daughter, now. 
; Sbakifpeare. 
Anxious cares the perfive nymph oppreft, 
And fecret paffions labour'd in her breaft. Pope. 


“2. It is generally and properly ufed cf 


perfons; but Prior has applied it tó 
things. 

We at the fad approach of death fhall know 
The truth, which from thele penfiwe number: flow, 
That we purfue falie joy,and fufferreal woe. Prior. ) 

Pe NsiveLy. adv, [from penfve.] With 
melanche!ly ; forrowfully ; with gloomy 
ferioufnels. 

So fair a lady did I fpy, 
On herbs and flowers the walked perfive! 
Mild, but yet bovetthe proudly did forfake. Spenfar. 

PeNsiveness. n. /. [from penfve.] Me- 
Jancholy; forrowfulnefs; gloomy ie 
rioufnefs. ` 

Concerning the bleffings of God, whether they 
tend unto this lite or the life to come, therc is grea: 
caufe why we fhould de!ight more in giviny thank 
than in making requeits fer them, inafmuch a 


the one hath penfwenefs and fear, the other always | 


joy annexed. Hcoker. 
Wouid`ft thou unlock the door 
To cold defpairs ard gnawing penfivercfs ? Herbert. 
Pent. part. pall. of pen. Shut up., 
j Cut my lace afunder, 
That my pent heart may have fome {core to beat. 
Shoke] eave. 
The fon of Clarence have I'penfup eile. SEak. 
The fou! pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 
But cent in floh, muft ifue by difcourfe. Dryden. 
Pent ap in Utica he vainly forms 
. A poor epitome of Roman greatnefs. Addifon. 
PENTACA PSULAR. adj. [ai and capju- 


dar.) Having five cavities. 


PE'NTACHORD. n. fi [mih and xoda.) | 


An indroment with jive ftrings. 
Pentan pRous. adj. fixity and: dyn] 
Having five fides. 

The*pentacdrous columnar covalloid bodies arc 
compofed of plates fet lengthways, and patting from 
‘the furface to the axis. 
PENTAGON. ne Sf, 
l Tirs. and yana.) 
angles. 
yee Ayknow of that famous piece at Capralora, caft 
eoby,Bargecio into the form of a pentagon with a 
Grele infcrited. Wotton. 
PENTA conar. yadi, [from, pentagon.) 
s Quinquangulas ;, having five angics. 


ted with his greaten f 


i Feil. i 
The rector is maintained by the perguifites of | 


Callicr. | 


Woodward. I 
[ pentagon, Fre] 
A figure wath five | 


PEN 


The body being cut tranfverfely, its furface a... 
pears like a net made upot pentagonal methes, 
with a\pextagoral Rar in each meth. Wocdward. 


PENTA'METER, 2 f. [ pentametre, French; 
pentamctrum, Latin.) A Latin verfe of 
five feet. 


Mr. Diitich may .poffibly play fome pentamets | 


upon us, but he faall be anfwered in Alexandrines. 

f i Addifon. 

PENTA NGULAR. adj. [wis and angular. ] 

Five cornered, A 

l His thick and: bony fcalerftand in rows, fo as 

to make the fleth alno penrangular. Grow. 

Pentape TALOUS. aq. [wi and law. ] 

Having five petals or leaves. 

PE NTASPAST. n. f. [penta/pafte, French; 
wire and (raw.] An engine with five 
pullies. Dic. 

PENTA STACK: 2.f.. [aini and sty.) -A 
compofition. confiiting of five verfes. 

PE NTASTYLE. n. f. {He and Crore] 
In architeCture, a work in which are five 
rows_of columns. Did 

PENTATEUCH. n.f. [ait and sxe ; 
pentateugue, French.) The five books 
of Mofes. 

The author in the enfuing part of the peniateuch 
makes not unfrequent mention of the angels. 


Beniley. 
PENTECOST. xz. J. CHET 3 penta- 
cofle, French. } 
t. A fealt among the Jews. 

Penvecof fignifies the fittieth, becaufe this featt 
Was Cuicbrated the fistieth day atter the fixteench of 
Nifan, which was the feconda day of the feaft of the 
paffover: the Hebrews. call it the feat of weeks, 
becauie it was kept leven: wecks arter the palf- 
over: they then offered the firft fi zics of che wneat 
harveft, wich then was completed: it was intti 
tuted to oblige the Jiraeiitcs to repair to tlic temple. 
there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and alfo 
to render tiianks to God for the jaw he hai given 
them firun mount Sinx, on the fifticch day after 


+ their comiyg out of Egypt. Calmet. 
l2. Whirteande, 
“Lis finec the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come z eco as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years. Shake/peare. 


PENTECO STA. adj. | from pentecoff.] Be- 
longing to Whittuntide 
I have compofed fundry colle€ts, made up out 
of the churc® coiletts, with fome little variacion ; 
as the-colleéts adventuai, quadragefimal, pa‘chal or 
fenteccftal. Sandsrfon. 
Pe'nrHouse. n. f. [ pent, from pente, 
| French, and boufe.] A fhed hanging 
out aflope from the main wall. 
This is the penthoufe under which Lorenzo de- 
fird us ty make a ande Shak. Merch. of Venices 
Sleep thail neither night nor day 
“Hang upon his penrbeufe lid. Shatefpeare. 
The Turks lurking under their pen’boufe, la- 
doured with maitocks to dig up the foundation of 
the wall. Knolles. 
Thofe dcfenfive engines, made by the Romans 
into the form of penthouvfes, to cover the \affailants 
fromthe weapons of the befieged, ‘would ‘he pre. 
(ently batter in pieces with ftunes and blocks. 
| Wilkins. 
My pen:boufe eye-brows and my fhaggy beard 
Offend your fight ; but thefe are manly figns. 
Dryden. 
The chill rain 
Drops from fome pi nthcufe on her wretched head. 
. Rave. 
Penrice. nf. [ appentir, French; pen- 
dice, Italian, It is commonly fuppofed 
a-corruption of penthoufe; but perhaps 


peatice is the true word,] A floping roof. 


PEO 


Climes whet fear the falling and lying of much 
fnow, ought to provide more inclining pertices 
i Wettin. 
DENTILE, 2. f. [pent and tile.] A tile 
formed to cover the floping part of the 
roof: they are often called pantiles. 

Pertiles are thirteen inches long, with a button 

to hang on the laths; they are hollow and°circular. 
» Moxine 
PENT wp. part. adj. {pent from pen, and 
up.) Shut up. 
| Clofe pent vp guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents. 
PENULIIMATE. adj. 
Latin.] -Laft but one. 
PENU MBRA. #. f. [pene and umbra, 
Lat.} An imperfed shadow; that pare 
of the fhadow, which is half light. 

The breadth of this image antwered to the fun’s 
diameter, and was about two inches and the eighta 
part of an inch, inciuding the penumbra. Newtons 

PENU’RIOUS. adj, [trom penuria, Latin. ] 
1. Niggardly ; {paring ; not liberal ; for- 
didly mean. 

What more can our penwrises reafon grant 
To the jarge whale or cattled elephant ? 

2. ocant; no: pennmitul. 
Some pinvrious {pring by chance appear'd 
Scanty ot water. Addifox. 
Pent r1ous.y. adv. [from fenurious. } 

Spurngly ; not plentifully. l 
PENU’RIOUSNESS, a. f. [from penurious. } 
1. Nigpgalcifnels; panimohy, 

If we confider the infinite induftry and penurisufa 
refs of that people, it is no wonder thac, notwitn- 
ftanding they furnifh as great taxes as their neigh- 
bours, they make a-better figure. Addijcme 

2. oCantinels; not plenty, 
PESNURY, nof \genuria, Latin.] Po- 
verty ; ‘indigence, 

The penury of the ecclefiattical eftate. 

Who can perfectiy declare 
The wondrous cradie of thy infancy : 
When thy grcat mother Venus firit thee bare, 
Begot of plenty and of penury. Spenfere 

Sometimes.am: | king; 
Then treafon makes me with mylelf a beggar; 
Ard fo-l am: then crufhing penury 
lerfuades me, I was better. when a king ; 
‘Then 1 *m king'd again. Shak-/peare’s Richard Ns 

All ir vocent they were expoted to hardfbip and 

perury, ‘hich, without you, they could never have 


Shake/peare 
[ penultimnus, 


Priv. 


H: cokers 


efcaped. Spratte. 
Let them not ftill be obftinately’ blind, 

Still to divert the good defign'd, 

Or with malignant praury 

To ftarve the royal virtues'of his mind. | Dryden 


May they not jury tovour climes upbraid 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of hade? © Priora 
Peony. z. f. [pæonia, Latin.] A flower. 
Miller. 
A phyfician had often tried the pecay root un- 
feafonably gathered without fuccefs; but having 
gathered it when the decreafing moon paffes under 
Aries, and tied the flit root about the necks of his 
patients, ĉhe had treed more than one from epilep< 
tical, fits. Boylen. 
PEopLe. nof. [ peuple, Frenchi; populus, 
Latia.) : 
1. A nation; thofe who compofe a com- 
munity. ` In this fenfe is read peoples. 
Prophefy again before many. geoples and^ nations 
and tongues. ware X. le 
Ants are a people not ftronz, yet they prepare 
their meat in fummer. Proverbs, kX» 25%. 
What is the city but the pesple P 
True, the people are the city. Sbakefewares Coriclane. 
2. ‘Lhe vulgar. | 
I muft like beafts or common people dye, 
Uniels you write my elegy. gg 
TEs: 


PEP 


The knowing artift may 
udge hetter than the peop/e, but.a play 
Tade for delight, 
lf you approve it not, -has norexcufe. * Waller. 
$- The commonalty ; not the princes or 


nobles. 
Of late z 
When corn was'given gratis, you repin'd, 
Scandal'd the fuppliants ; for the people call‘d them 
Time-pleaters, flatterers. Sbakefpeare. 
My(clf thall mount the roftrum in hist favour, 
Aud ftrive to gain his pardon from the propie. 
Addifon. 
4. Perfons of a particular clafs. 
ly a min temper his actions to content every 
combination: of pepe, the mufick will be the 
fuller. Baccn. 
A fmail red flower in the ftubble fields country 
people call the wincopipe. Bacon. 
5. Men, or perfons in general.” In this 
fenfe, the word people is uled indefinitely, 
like oz in French. 
The frogs petitioning for a king, bids pecpk 
have a Care of ftruggling with heaven. L°Eftrange. 
Pecple were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large intereft. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
Watery liguor will keep-an animal from ftarving 
by diluting the fluids ;.for people have lived twenty- 
four days upon nothing but water. Arbuthnot. 
Pegle in adverfity thould preferve laudable cuf- 
toms. . . C/ariffa. 
To Pe'oPLE. v. a. [peupler, French.] To 
Rock with iahabitants. 
Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft 
peopled this ifland, had arrived upon.Thames, and 
called the ifand after his name Britannia. Raleigh, 
He would not be alone, who all things can ; 
But pecpied heav'n. withoangels, earth with man. 
Dryden. 
Beanty a monarch ‘is 
E Whith kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of faves, and peopled empireiloves.\Dryd. 
A peopled city made aidciert place. Dryden. 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance; 
Peoples great,Henry’s tombs and leads up Holben’s 
dance. Prior. 
Pepa’sticks. 2. fi [asreairw.} ‘Medicines 
which are good to help the rawnefs of 
the tomach and digeft cradities. * Dia 
Pepper. a. /. [piper, Latin; poivre, Fr.) 
We have three kinds of pepper ; the black, the 
white, and the long, which are three different 
fruits produced by three diftinét plants: black pcp- 
per isadried fruit of the fize of avetch and round- 
ih, but rathersof a deep brown than “a ‘black 
colour: with this we are fupplied from Java, 
Malabar, and. Sumatra, and, the plane has the 
fame heat and fiery tafte that we find in the pepper : 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared 
from the black by taking off the outer bark ; bat 
there is a rarer fort, which is a genuine fruit na- 
turally white: long pepper is a fruit gathered’ while 
unripe and dricd, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the. thicknefs of a large goofe 
quill. Hill. 
Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duft . 
Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe. Thomfon. 
Jo Pe’prer. wv. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To fprinkle with pepper. 
2. To beat; to mangle with fhot or blows. 
I have peppered two of them; two Ihave paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shakef. Henry IV. 
PE pperBox. n.f. [pepper and box.] A 
box for holding pepper. 
I will now take the leacher; he cannot. creep 
into a halfpenny purfe nor into a pepperbex. Shak. 
Perrpencorn. a. f. [pepper and. corn.) 
Any thing of inconfiderable value. 
Our performances, though, dues, are like thofe 


peppercorns which frecholders pay their Jandlord to 
CA Goathage that they hold all from him. Boyle. 


PER 


Folks from mud-wall'd tenement, 
Bring landlords peppercor'n for rent. Prior. 
PEPPERMINT. n. f. (pepper and mint; 
piperstis.) Mint emineatly hot. l 
PE PPERWORT. w. f. [pepper and wort. ] 
A plant. filler. 
PE PTICK. adj. (mwi. J What helps 
digeition. Ainfeworth. 
PgracuTe. adj. [peracutus, Lawn.) 
Very tharp; very violent. 
Malign, continual peracure fevers, after moft 
dangerous attacks, fuddenly remit of the ardent 


hcat. Harvey. 
PERADVENTURE. adv. [ par adventure, 
Freuch.] 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be Jike untoeither, 
was fuch peradventure as had been no whit lefs un- 
lawful. Hooker. 

As you return, vift my houfe; let our old ac- 
quaintance be rcnew'd ; peraduenture 1 will with 
you to court. Shake/peare. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. 

: k Dighy. 

z. Doubt’; quettion. > It is fometimes 

ufed as anoun, but not gracefully nor 
properly. 

Though men’s perfons ought not to be hated, 
yet without all peradventure their practices juftly 
may. Sourbh. 

To PERA’GRATE. w. a. [peragro; Lat.] 
To wander over ; to ramble through. 
Di&. 
PERAGRA TION. n. f. [from peragrate.] 
The att of pafling through any itate or 
fpace. 
A month of peragration is. the time of the moon's 


revolution from any part. of the zodiack unto the 


fame again, and this containcth but. twenty-feven 
days and eight hours. Briwn. 

The moon has two accounts which; are her 
months or years of revolution ; one, her periodick 
month, or month of persgratior: which chiefly 
refpects her own proper motion or place in the 
zodiack, by which the like the fun performs: her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to 
the fame again. Holder on Time. 


To PERA’MBULATE, v. a. [perambulo, 
Latin.} 
1. To walk through. 
2. To furvey, by paffing through. 
Perfons the lord deputy fhould nominate to view 
sand perambulate rih territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the fame. Davies on Irelard. 
3. To vilit the boundaries of the parith. 


PERAMBULA TION. n.f. [from ferambx- 
late? | 

1. The act of paffing through or wander- 
ing over. i 

The duke looked fill for the coming back of 
the Armada, even when they were wandering and 
making their peraméulazion of the northern feas. 

Bacon. 
z..A travelling furvey. 

France is a fquare of fve hundred and. fitty 
miles. traverfe, thronging with fuch multitudes, 
that the general calcul, made in the "latt peram- 
bulation, exceeded cightcen. millions. », Howel. 

3. A diftrit ; limit of jurifdition. 

It might in point. of .confcience be demanded, 
by what authority a ‘private perfon can extend a 
perfonal correction beyond the perfons and. bounds 
of his own perambulatien P Ielyday. 

4. Survey of the bounds of the parifh 
annually performed. 
Perca’sE..adv.. [par and cafe.) Per- 


chance; perhaps. Not uled, 


PER 


A virtuous man willbe virtuous in, folitudine, 
and not only in theatro, though percuje it will be 
more {trong by glory and fame, as uu heat which is 
doubled by retleCtion. so a^ Bucor 

Perceant. adj. ` (perçant, French. ] 
Piercing ; penetrating. Obfoletess 

Wond'rous quick and perceant was this fpright. 

As eagles eyes, that can behold the tunad (Spenfer. 
PERCE! VABLE. adj. | from perceives); Per- 
ceptible ; fuch as falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves,* yet not 
changing perciveble diftance with fomes other 
bodies, as fat as the ideas,of our own minds 
will follow one another, feems to fand ftill ; vas the 
hands of clocks. l LO Lake. 

That which we perceive when we: fee figure, 
as perceivable by fight, i» nothing but the termi- 
nation of colour.) ` " Si Doeke. 

PERCcErvABLY. adw. [from perceivadle. } 
In fuch a ananner as may be obferved 
or known. © . we 


To PERCEVVE.\w. a: [ percipio, Latin. ] 


1. To difcover by fome fenfible effets, 
Confider, ~ . 
When you above perceive me like acrow, 
That it is place which leffens and fets off. Shakefp. 
2. To know; to obferve. 
Jefus perceived in his fpirit, that theysfo reafoned 
within themfelves. Mark, ii. 8. 


His fons come’ to honour, and he knoweth it 


mot; and they are brought low, but he perceivetb 
it not. TTA xive 21. 

Till we ourfelves fee it with aursown eyes, 
and perceive it. by our own underitandings, we are 
fill in the dark. ‘Locke. 

How doa they come to. know. that themfelvcs 
think, when they themfelves donot perceive it? 


Locke. 
3- To be affected by. i 

The upper regions of the air perecive the collec- 
ition of the; matter of tempefts before the air here 
below. Baton. 

PERCEPTIBILITY. x. f. [from percep- 
tible.| anaes | 

1. The ftite of being an object of the 
fenfes or mind ; che itate.of being per- 
ceptible. re 

2. Perception ; .the power of perceiving. 
Not proper. : 

The illumination, is ‘not fo bright ‘and ‘fulgent, 
as to obfcure or extinguith all percepribility of the 
reafon. More. 

PERCEPTIBLE. adj. [perceptible, Fr. 
perceptus, Latin.] Such * as may be 
known or obferved. | | 

No found is produced but with a perceptible blant 
of the air, and with fome -refiftance of the air 
ftrucken. x Bacon. 

When I think, remember, or abftraét ; thefe in- 
trinfick operations of my mind are not perceptible 
by my fight, hearing, „talte, fmell, or feeling. 

oe» Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Tt perceives them immediately, as being imme- 
diately objected to and perceptible to the fenfe; as I 
perceive the fun by my fighr. Hale. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending to 
the! large, open, and perce; title parts than by 
ftudying-too much finer nerves. _ Pope. 

PERCE PTIBLY. adv. [from perceptible. } 
In fuch a manner as may be perceived. 
The woman decays percepribly every weeks Pope. 
PERCEPTION. x. f. (perception, French ; 
perceptio, Latin. |} dats 
1. The powerof perceiving; knowledge ; 
confcioufnefs; <2 

Maiter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
confcicus of its own exittence. — Béatley’s Sermons. 

Perception is that 2€t of ‘the mind, or rather a 
palios or imprefion, whereby “the mind. be¢omes 

confcious 


PIER 


eretetonfcious of any thingy a¢ when T fee! hunger, 

sd iithirit, cold) onhets = Watts. 

"2 The'adtóf ‘perceiving ; obfervation. 

“e^ Notion; idea. 

f Seopy the'inventors, and their followers that would 
` feemnot come too fhort of the perceptions of the 
‘leaders; they are magnified Hale’: Origin of Mank. 


4. Thevftate of being affected by fome- } 


1 thing. ™^ eel | 
) 0) o'GFeat mountains havea perception of the difpo- 
fitionsofi the air to tempetts fooner than the vallies 
1 below’, rand therefore they fay in Wales, when 
certain hills have theirnight-caps on, they mean 
t smifchiefs Bacon. 
This experiment difcovereth perception in plants 
© toomove towards that which fhould comfort them, 
. thongh ata diftance. Baccn. 
PERCE’PTIVE. adj. [perceptus, Latin. ] 
_ “Having ihe power of perceiving. 
ov) i Where isa difficulty that pinchech: the foul is 
awake and folicited by external motions, fdr fome 
-of them reach the perceptive region in the mott 
‘Witent repofe and obfcurity ef night: what is it 
then that prevents our fenfations ? Glanville. 
Whatever the leaft real point of the effence of 
the “Zerceprin'e part of the foul does perceive, every 
real point of the perceptive muĝ perccive at once. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Percertiviry. n.f. {from perceptive. | 
The power of perception or thinking. 
Locke. 
Perc, a.f [perca, Latin; perche, Fr.] 
Then perch is one og the fithes of prey, that, 
- like the:pike: and trout, carries ‘his ‘teeth in his 
mouth: he dare venture to kill and defray feveral 
other kinds of filly: he has a hooked or hog back, 
which is armed with {tiff briftles, and all-his fki: 
armed with thick hard fcales, and hath two fins 
on his back: she {pawns but once a year, and is 
held very nutritive. Walien's Angler. 
Percu.my. [perrica, Latin ; perche. Fr.] 
I. A medure of five yards and an half; 
a pole. 


2. [perche, Fr.) Something on which 
birds rooft or fit. 


For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
To PercH. w. n. [percber, French; from 
the noun.) To fit or rooft asa bird. 
He percbetl on fome branch thereby, 
‘To weather him and his moift wings todry. Spenf. 
The world is grown fo bad, 
“That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. 
Stakelpeare. 
The morning mufes perch Itke birds, and fing 
Among his branches. Crafbarv. 
Let owls-keep clofe within the tree, and not perch 
wpon the upper boughs. Siurh. 
They wing’d their flight aloft, then ftooping low, 
. Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden 
bough. i Dryden. 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, food 
Perch'd on my bever in the Granic food ; 
When Fortune's -felf my ftandard trembling bore, 
. _ And the pale fates ftood frighted on the thore. Ler. 
“Hofts of birds that wing the liquid air, 
Percbh'd in the boughs, bad nightly lodging there. 
Dry den. 
perch. 
if you could 
of fome high 
More. 


FoPeRcu. w. a. To place ona 
~ It would be notosioufiy perceptible, 
perih yourtclf as a bird on the top 

1 feeple, 

s As evening dragon came, 
Affaitantion the perched'roofts, 
And nels inorder rang'd 


OF fome villatic fowl. Milscn's Agoniftes. 
PERCHA NCE.. adv. [per and chance.] 
Perhaps; peradventure, 


How Jong within this “wood intend you ftay >. 
o—Perckance till after Thefeus' wedding.day. Shak. 
s+ Finding him. by.nature little ftudious, fhe chofe 


bites to endue him with ornaments of youth; as 
OL. 


pJ 


To PERCOLATE. v. a. 


p EFR 


dancing and fencing, not without aim then, per- 
chance at a courtier’s life. Wotton. 

Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the 
memory of the other. ? L'Efhangg. 

PE RCHERS. ze f. Paris candles ufed in 
England in ancient times; alfo. the 
largerfort of wax candles, which were 
ufually fet upon the altar. 

PER cr PEND. sadj. ff percipiens, Latin.] 
Perceiving, having the power of per- 

. Caption. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for 
them ; yet thele cautious and quickfighted gentia- 
men can wink and (wallow this fottith opinion 
about percipient atoms. Bentley. 

Scnfation and perception are not inherent in 
matter as fuch; for if it were fo, every ftock or 
ftone would be a Prcipient and rational creature. 

Bentley. 

PERCIPIENT. n. f. One that has the 
power of perceiving. 

The foul is the fole pereipient, which hath 
animadverfion and fenfe properly fo called, and the 
body is only the receiver of corporeal impreffions. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Nothing in the extended percipient. perceives the 
whoie, but only part.  ALre’s Divine Dialogues. 

PERCLOSE. #./. [per and clofe.} Con- 
clufon; laf part. Obfolete., 

Py the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond js 
underftood for (uch an one as travelleth in. fear of 
revengement. + Raleigh. 

[fercolo, Lat.] 
To ftrain through. 

The evidences of fa are percolated through a 
vat period of ages. Haie’s Origin if Mankind. 

PERCOLATION. m f. {from percclare.] 
The a& of {training ; parification or 
feparation by ftraining. | 

Experiments touching the 


ftraining and paffing 
of bodiesone through another, 


they call percshatisn. 
Baccn. 

Water paffing through the veins of the earth is 
rendered frefh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolation: we can make, but the faline par- 
ticles will pafs through a tenfold filtre. Ray. 

Yo Percuss, @ a. [percafus, Latin.] 
To ftrike. 

Flame percuffed by air giveth anoife; as in blow- 
ing of the fire by bellows ; and fo likewife fame 
percuffing the air ftrongly. * Bacon. 

Percussion. #. fi [ pereufio, Lat. per- 
cuffion, French. ] 
1. The att of ftriking ; ftroke. 
` With thy grim looks; and 
The thunder-like percuffien of tby founds, 
Thou mad'ft thine enemies hake. Skhakefpeare. 

The-percufion of the greater quantity of air is 

produced by the greatnefs of the body percuffing. 
Pacon. 

Some note, that the times when the ftroke or 
fercuffion of an envious cye doth moft hurt are, 
when the party envied is beheld in glory. Ba®n. 

u The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by 
percuffion, continue a little.time to move from the 
place of percuffion in concentric {pheres to great 
diftances. Newton's Opticks. 

Marblea. taught him percuffion and the laws of 
motion, and tups:the centrifugal motion. Arbuth. 

2. Effect of found in the ear. 
In doublerhymes the percuffion is ftronger. Rymer. 
Percurient. a. J.° (percutiens, Latin. 

Striking; having the power to ftrike. 

Inequality of founds is accidental, either from 
the roughnefs of obliquity.of the paffage, or from 
the doubling of the percutient. Bacon. 


Pernt Tion, #. f. [ perditio, Latin; per- 
dition, French. } 
t. Deftruction ; ruin; death. 
Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer 


PER 


perdition of the Turkith flect, every man puts him- 
felf in triumph. Shakefpgare. 

We took ourfelves for free men,” feeing there 
was fio danger of our utter perdition, and'lived moft 


-s Joyfully ; going abroad; and feeing what was tolbe 


feen. Bacore 
uick let us part! Perdition's in thy prefence, 

And ‘horrox, dwells about thee |, Addifon’s Catoe 

2. Lofs. 
There's no foul loft, 

Nay not fo much perdition astan hair 

Betid to anyscreaturesin the veilel 

Thou faw'ft fink. Shakefpcare’s Tompeft. 
3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercysand wrath, are mat- 
ters of» knowledge, all’ men's’ falvation and fome 
men’s endlefs perdition are things fo oppofite, that 
whoever doth affirm the one, mutt neceffarily deny 
the other. t Hookera 

Men oncesfallen: away. from undoubted truth, 
do. after wander for) ever, more, in vices unknown, 
and daily travel towards their ctefnal perdition. 

Ra‘igh’s Hiffory. 

Pe'rpue. adv. [This word,- which 

among. us is adverbially. taken, comes 

from the French perdue; or forlorn 

hope: as, perdue or advanced cene 
tinel.] Clofe; in ambuth. 

Few minutes he had tain perdue, 

To guard his defp’rate avenua Hudibras. 
Pe’RDULOUs. adj. [from perdo; Latin. ] 
Loft; thrown away. 

There may be fome wandering perdulcus wifes 
of known impoffibilities; as a man who hath 
committed an offence, may with he had not eom- 
mitted it: bot to choofe efficacioufly and impoffibly, 
isas impoflible as an imfofibility. Brarbaill. 

Pr°RDURABLE. adj. (perdurable; French ; 
perduro, Lat.] Lafting ; long continued, 
A word not in ufe, nor accented ac- 
cording to analogy. 

Confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of 
perdurable toughnefs. Shakefpeare’s Orbtilo. 

O perdurable Mame! let's Rab'ourfelves. Shak. 

The vig'rous {weat 
Doth lend the lively {prings their perdurable heat, 
f ’ Drayton. 

PE RDURABLY. adv, [from ferdurable. } 
Laftingly. 

Why would he, for the momentary trick, 

Be perdurably find? Shak. Meufure for Mafures 
PERDURA rion. n.f. [perdurc, Latin. ] 
Long continuance, Ainfworth. 
PERE’GAL. adj. {Fr.] Equal. Obfolete. 

Whilom thou waft peregal to the bet, `, 

And wont to make the jolly thepherds glad ; 
With piping and dancing, did pafs the reft. “Spenf. 

To PEREGRINATE. w. n, (peregrinus, 
Latin.] To travel; to liye in. foreign 
countries. Di. 

PEREGRINA TION. æ. f. [from peregrinus, 
Lat.] ‘Travel; abode in foreign coun- 
tries, l 

It was agreed between them, what account he 
fhould give of his peregrindtion abroad. . Bacom 

It is not amifs to obferve the heads of doftrinc, 
which the apoftles agreed ‘to publish in all their 
peregrinaticns. Hammond. 

That we do not coftend to have the earth pals 
for a paradile, we reckon it only as the“land of 
our peregrination, and afpire after a bettcr country. 

- s Bintley, 

PE’REGRINE. adj. [ feregrin, old Fr. 

peregrinus, Latin.] Foreign; not na- 
live; not domeftick. 

The received opinion, that putrefadtion is.caufed 
by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
nugation. Bacone 

To PERE MPT. w.a. [peremptus, Latin. } 
To kill; to cru, A law term. 

Qa Nor 


PER 


Norris itany objectian, thatithe caufe of appeal 

~ de perempted by the defection of an appeals becaufe 

the office of the judge continues after fuch iuftance 

is perempled. Ay liffe. 

PERE MPTION. n. f. [peremptio, Latin ; 

. peremftion, French.) Cruihs extinc- 
tion. Law term. 

This «peremprion of inftance w4s introduced in 
favour of the publick, left fuits Mould be rendered 
porpetnal, - 

PERE MPTORILY. ada. [from peremptery. | 
Abfolutely ; pofitively ; fo as to cut off 
all farther debate. 

Norfolk denies them peren:prorily. Daril. 

Not tg (peak percwproriiy or conclufively, touch- 
ing the. point of poifibility,,.till they have heard 
me deduce the means of the exccution. Bacon. 

Some organs are {0 percmprorily, nceeflaty, that 
the extinguishment of the fpirits doth {pcedily, fol- 

_ how, ‘but yet fo as there is an interim. Bacon. 

In all ‘conferences; it.was infifted »peremprorily, 
that the king muft yield to what power was. re- 
guired. Clarendon. 

God's laws: peremprtorily injoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ttraightly oblige us, to partake of 
the holy facrament. Kettlewell. 

Some talk of letters before the deluge 3/ but 
that is a matter of mere conje@ure, and nothing 
can be peremptorily determined either the, one way 
or the other. Woodward. 
Never judge peremprori/y on firft appearances. 

' Clariffa. 

PERE MPTORINESS. n. f- [from peremp- 
tory.) Pofitivenefs ; abfolute decifion ; 
dogmatifm. 

Peren:ptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magitte- 
sialnefs in matters of opinion ; the other a pofitive- 
‘nefs in relating matters of fact. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Self-conceit and peremptorine{s in’ a man’s own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillotfen. 

PERE’MPTORY. adj. [peremptorius, low 
Latin; peremptoire, French; from perf- 
emptus, killed.] . Dogmatical ;  abfo- 
late; »fuch ‘as-deftroys all further ex- 
poftulation. , 

~ If} entertaine 
As peremptcrie a delire, to levell with theyplaines < 
A citie, where they loved ta. live; - ftand not be- 
i twixt my ire i 
And what it aimes at. „< Chatman. 

As touching the apoftle, . wherein he was {9 re- 
folute and peremptory, our Lord Jefus Chrift made 
manifeft unto him; even by intuitive revelation, 
wherein there was no poffibility of errour. Heoker. 

He may have -fifty-fix exceptions \peremptorily 
againft the jurors, of which he fhall thew no caufe. 


& ‘penfer. 
Shakefpeare. 


To-morrow be in readinefs to go; 
Excufe it not, for I am peremptory: 
Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory, 
As we to keep thi city. Sagitaris King Jobn. 
Though tke text and the doctrine run peremp- 
fory and abfolute, whofoever denies Chrift fhall 
affuredly be denied by him; yet ftill there is a tacit 
condition, unlefs repentance intervene. 
The more modeft confefs, that. learning Was 
t. give us a fuller difcovery of ourignorance,.and 
toktzp us from being peremptery and dogmatical 
30 our determinations. Collier. 
He would never talk in fach a peremptory and 
Gfcouraging manner, were he not affured that he 
was able to fubdue the moit powerful oppofition 
again the doétrine which he titughr. Addifon. 
PERENNIAL. adj. [ perennis, Latin. ] 
1. Lafting through the year. 
If the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe 
perennia: fountains, the difficulty would be greater. 
Cheyne. 
2. Perpetual; unceafing. 
The matter wherewith tbele perennial clouds are 
raifed, is the fea that furrounds them, Harvey. 


ANG. 


South._ 


PER 


PERE NNITY Om fo [from serennitas, Lat. ] 
Equality of latting through all feafons ; 
perpetuity. $ iy 

- That fprings have their origin from tue fea, and 
not.from rains and vasours, I conclude. from the 
perecnity of divers fprings. Derbam’s Phyfico-Theol. 

PERFECT. adj. [perfettus, Latin; far- 
fuit French. } 

1. Completes confummate ; finifhed ; nei- 
ther defeétive nor redundant. = * 

We count thofe things perfcf, which want no- 


thing iequifite for the end whereto they were infti- fi 


tuted, Hooker. 
Anon thcy move 
In perfe phalanx. 
Uriel, no wonder if thy perfett fight 
See far and wide. i 
Whoever thinks a perfec? work to fee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er fhall be. Popes 
As full as perfec? in a hair,,as heart. Pope. 
2. Fully informed; fully fkilful. 
Within a ken ourarmy lies; 
Our men more perfec? in the ufe of arms, 
Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 
Then reaion wills our hearts fhould be as good. 
Shake/pearte 
Fair dame! J am not to you known, 
Though in your ftate of honour I am perfi. 
Shakefpeare. 
I do not take myfelf to be fo perfc& in the pri- 
vileges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; ‘and 
will not offer at that I cannot mafter. Bacın. 
3. Pure; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. 
This is a fenfe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfec foul 
Shall manifeft me rightly. | Shukefpeare’s Ozbello. 
Thou fhalt be perfec? with the Lord thy God. 
Deut. xviii. 


Milten. 
Milton. 


4. Confident; certain. 
Thou art per fc& then, our fhip hath touch’d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Skake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Yo PERFECT. v. a. [ perfedus, from 
perficio, Latin; parfaire, French.] 
1. To finifh; to complete; to confum- 
mate ; to bring to its due ftate. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfel?ed in us. 1 Jobn, iverz. 
Beauty now muft perfcé? my renown; 
With that I'govern’d him that rulesthisifle. Waller. 
Jn fubftances, reft notin the ordinary complex 
idea commonly received, but enquire into the na- 
ture and properties of the things themfelves, and 
thereby perfec? our ideas of their diftingt fpecies. 
Locke. 
Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, 
left by variety you confound them, .and.fo perfcé& 
none. Locke. 
What toil did honeft Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfett all bis Roman fet ? Price. 
2. To make fkilful; to inftru& fully. 
Her caufe and yours 
I'll per fee him withal, and he fhall bring you 
Before the duke. Sbakefpe Meajure for Measure. 
Ps RFECTER. n, f. [from perfe@.] One 
that.anakes perteét. 
t This practice was. aitered; they offered not to 
Mercury, but to Jupiter the. perfeciene Brosme. 
PERFECTION. n. fe | perfectio, Latin; 
perfection, French. } 
i. ‘Lhe ttate of being perfec. | 
Man doth feek a triple perfecien; firtt a fenfual, 
confifting in thofe things which very. life itfelf 
requiret, either as necellary fuppiements or as 
ornaments thereof; then an intelicétual, confift- 
ing in thofe things which noite undernvath man 
is gapable of; laftly, a fpiritual and divine, con- 
fitting in thofe things whereunto we tend by fuper- 
natural. means here, but cannot here attain. Hovdcr. 
It is a judgment,maim'd and moit imperfea, 
That will confefs perfeéticn fo could err 
Again all ruies of natures Skahkefpeare’s Osoello. 


PFE R! 


True virtue being united’ to ‘the heaven! Í grace 
of faith makgs up the higen perfet ibn Milton. 
No human underitanding being abfolutcly feCured 
from miftake: bythe per festicn ofits OWN) nature, 
it follows that no man can be infalliblecbitshy:fu- 
pernatural affiltance. y; |  Tuletfon. 

Many things impoffible to thoughts, c: sic 4 
Have been by need to full pe-fetionbroughteDsyd 

‘Too few, or of an Improper figure and dimdn- 
fion to do their duty in per fectigns sy 5) Biirchomned 

The. queftion, is not, whether gofpcl pafestiin 
can be fully attained; bur whether you come as 
near it as a fincere intention and careful diligence 
can carry you. BEB teahives Atwell © 

2. Something that concurs to produce fu- 
preme excellence. . In.this fenfe us hes 
a plural. 

What tongue camher perfeZions tell, 

In whofe each partali pens may dwelt? -4 Sidney. 
. An heroick poem requires, “as: its laft perfeltion, 
the accomplifhment of fome extraordinary under- 
taking, which requires more of the active, virtue 
than the fuffering, =~ Diyd:a. 

3. Attribute of God. i. 

If God be infinitely holy, juf, and good, he muff 
take delight in thofe creatures that rciemble him 
moft in thefe perfeficns. tterburye 

4. Exact refemblance. 

To PERFECTIONATE. v.a. [ perfection- 
ner, Fr. from’ perfection.) (Yo makes, 
perfe&t; to advance to perfection. ‘This 
is a word propofed by Dryden, but not 
received, nor worthy of reception, 

Painters and {culptors, chufing the moft'elegant 
natural beauties, per feé7i:nate the idea, “and advance 
thcir art above nature itfelf in her individual pros 

. ductions; the utmoft-maftery of human perform- 
ance. ; Dry dene 

He has founded an academy for the progreis and 
perfeélicnating of painting. Dryden. 

PERFE CTIVE. adj. [from perfe@.] Con- 
ducing to bring to perfection: with 


Of. 2 = 
Praife and adoration are ations perfective of our 
fouls. _ More. 


Eternal life fhall not confift in.endlefs love; the 
other faculties fhall be employed in aétions fuitable 
to, and perfeFive of their natures. Ray on the Creare, 

PERFE CTIVELY. adu. [from perfective. } 
In fuch a manner.as brings to perfec- 
tion. a Sapia pi 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in® the intel- 
let, fo perfectively in the fancy ;. fo that virtue is 
the force ofi reafan in the conduct of our ‘a@tions’ 
and paMions toa good end. l Gixsue 

PERFECTLY. adu.” [from perja] ` 
t. In the higheft degree of excellence.. 
2. Totally; completely. 7 

Chawing little fponges diptin oll, when perfaily 
under water, hê could longer fupport the want of 
refpiration, ` l Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only 
which they have been wont to be figns of, but 
cannot introduce any perfec?ly new and unknown 
fimple ideas. . Lockee 

3. Exadtly ; accurately. - 
“We know bodies and-their. properties moft pere 
fiiy. Lockes 
PE'RRECTNESS. x. /. [from perfe] 
t. Completenefs ; confummate excellence; ` 
perfection, 
2. Goodnefs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 
Put.on charity, which is the bondiof per feé?nefs. 
Col. tide 14e 


3. Skill. : 
Is this your perfectne/s ? Shake/pearce 
PERFIDIGUS. adj. [ perfidus, Latin ; 


ferfide, French.] 
J. ‘Ireacherous; falfe to trut; guilty of 

violated faith. 
Teh 


: 


= 


PIRIR 


aTeo it 6 
QNsKe G Tegan) a uteg 
And aa Spd mari > Wider ard Cit. 
2.. Lxprefling treachery ; proceeding from 

sotreatuerve t e 
ee O foirit accurs'd, 
Forfaken ofall good, 1 Re thy fall 

eh Determintd,tand'thy haplefs crew involv'd 

elm this perfidiows fraud. 

Perrirpiousty, adv. [from perfidioŭs. ] 

* *Treacheroufly ; by breach of faith. 

a ame uy i Pz n 
i rficioufly 

“He has betray'd your butincis, aad given up, 
For certain drops of falt, your city Rome. Sbakefpe 
They eat perfdioufty their words, 3 
And (wear their ears through twa inch boards. 
Fiudil-ras. 
Can he not deliver us poffeffion of fuch places as 
would put him in a worfe ecndition, whenever he 
fhould perfidi:ufly renew the war? Swift's Mifcell. 

Perri piousness: n. /. [from péerfidious | 

“The quality of being perfidious. 

"y “Some things have.a natural deformity in them ; 
as perjury, pefidioujne/s, and ingratitude. ‘Tilletjon. 

PE’REIDY.°%. 7: [perftia, Latin; per- 

vfidie, French.] ‘Treachery ; want of 
faith ; breach of faith. . » 

Pe’ RFLABLE. adj. [from perfio,: Latin.] 
Having the wind driven through. 

To PE’RFLATE. v.a. [perflo, Latin. ] 
To blow through. +» l 
“If eaftern winds did *perflare our climates, more 
frequently, they would clarify and refreth our air. 

Harvey. 

The fir eonfideration in building of cities, is 

to mike them open, airy, and well per flared. 
Arbuthnet on Air. 

Perrca TION. x. f. [from perfiate.] “The 
att of blowing through. 

Miners, by perflaticns with, large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
‘mines. s Woodward. 

Jo PERFORATE. ~v. a. [perforo, Lat.] 

"To pierce with a tool; to bore. 

Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly bud- 
ded without twifting, into an earthen pot perforate 
‘at the bottom, and then cover the pot with earth, 
it will yield a very large fruit. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 


5A rforated bladder does not fwell. Boyle. 
The fabour'd chyle pervades the pores, 
In ali che arterial perforated thores. Blackswtre. 


The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-glafs and the eye, and 
perforated in the middle with a little round hole 
for the rays to pafs through to theveye. » Neteron. 

Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthact. 

PERFORATION. n. fJ- [from perforate. | 
4. The aé& of piercing or borings.) +» | 

The likelieft way is the perforation of the tbody 
of the tree in feveral places one above another, and 
the filling of the holes. © Bacen. 

The induftrious. per fcrasien of the tendons of the 
fecond joint: of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
the tendons of the third joints through them. 

-e More's Divine, Dialogues. 

2. Hole; place bored. ' 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy,,an 

with fuch perforations as to admit pafiage to the 


milk, arc arguments of providence. Ray on Creation. . 
-PERFORA TOR. 2. f. 


[from serforate.] 
The infirument of boring. 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dip- 
ping the trocar in oil, ftab'it fuddenly through 
the tegument, and withdrawing the perfiraror, 
leave the waters to empty by the canula. Sharp. 

PERFORCE. adv. [per and force.) By 
violence; violently. 
Lai, Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd ; 
And though himfelf were at.the fight difmay'd, 
Vet him perforce seftrain'd. Spenjer. 


a 
-e 


Milton. | 
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s Jealous Oberon would! have the. child, 
But the perforce withhoidsthe loved boy» 
. She amaz‘d, her cheeks 
All teembling and arifingy. full of fpots, 
And pale with death at hand, perforce the breaks 
lto the inmoft rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 


Shake/p. 


‘To PERFORM. v. as [performare, Ital. }}) 
To execute; to da; to difcharge; to 
atchieve an undertaking ;. to accom- | 


plifh. | 
All three fet among the foremoft ranks of fame 
for great minds to attcmpt, and great force to per- 
form what they did attempt. Sidney. 
Haft thou, fpirit, 

Perfirm'd to point the tempeft that I bad thee ? 

Shakc/peare. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
I will cry unto God that perfermerb all things 
for me. b- Pjalms. 
Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently. 1 Eferas, ville 21. 
Thou, my love, 

Perform his fyn'rals with paternal care. 
You perform her office in the fphere, i 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 
i Dryden. 
He efte&tually perfirmcd his part, with great in- 
tegrity, learning, and acutcnefs; with the exatt. 
nefs of a fcholar, and the judgment of a complete 


Dryden. 


. divine. Waterland. 
To PERFORM. v. ne To fucceed in an 
attem pt. 


When a poet has performed admirably in feveral 
illuftrious places, we fometimes alfo admire his 
very errours. Watts. 

PerPORMABLE. aaj. [from perform. | 
Pratticable ; fuch as may be done. 

Men forget the relations of hiftory, affirming 
that elephants have no joints, whereas thcir actions 
are not perfermable without them. Brown. 


PERFORMANCE. 2./f. [from perform. ] 
1. Completion of fomething defgned ; 


execution of fomething promifed. 

His promifes were, a3.he then was,, mighty 5” 
But his per f-rmance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 

Promifing is the very air.o’ th’ time; it opens 
the eyes of expectation ; performance is ever the 
duller forthis at, and but in the plainer kind of 
people, the deed is quite out of ufe.,  Shakelpeare. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readinefs to will, fo there may be a performances 

a Corinthians, Vijie. 116 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the 
performance of thefe great works, was to be zbove 
contempt. South. 

Men may, and’ muft differ in their employ- 
ments; but yet they muft all a&t for the fame ends, 
as dutiful fervants of God, in the right and pious 
performance of their feveral callings. Law. 
2. Compofition ; work. 

In the good poems of other men, ¿I can only be 
fure, that “tis the hand of a good matters butun 
your performance “tis fcarcely poMfible for me to be 
deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. 


. =~ 


Clarifja. | 


3. Adio; fomething done. 

In this flumbry. agitation, befides her walking 
and, other a€tual performances, what have you heard 
her fay ? 

PERPORMER. # f> [from perform. ] 
1.: One that performs any thing. 

The metit of fervice is feldom attributed -to 

the trne and exalt performer. Shakc{beare. 


z. It is generally applied to.one that 
makes a publick exhibition of his fkill. 

To PERFRICATE. Wm. [perfrico, Lat.] 
To rub-over. Dia. 

Perrusatory. ‘adj. [from perfume.) 
That which perfumes, 


Sbakefpeare. 


PER 
PERFUME. 2. f. [parfume, French}. 


rs Strong odour of fweetnefs ufed to give 
{cents to other things. 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying 
rheums are not fo. ftrong as porfumes; you may 
have'them continually in your hand, whereas per- 
fumes you can take but at times. Bacon. 

Perfumes, though grofs bodics that may be fan- 
fibly wafted, yet fill the air, fo that we can put 
our, nofe in no part of the room where a perfume is 
burned, but we fmell it. _ Dighy. 

2. Sweet odovr; fragrance. 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds fend out a sich perfume. 
P Adiijon. 
No rich pete refrefh the fruitful field, ` 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield. Pope. 
Pinks and rofes bloom, 
And ev'ry bramble fheds perfumes Gay, 
To PERFUME. Uaa, {from the noun. } 
To. fcents to: impregnate with {weet 
{cent. 
; Yours papers 
Ect me have them very well perfum'd, 
For the is fweeter than perfume itfelf 
To whom they go. Sbhakefp. Tomirg of the Shrew. 
Why rather, Ncep, lieit thou in fmoky cribs, 
And hufht with brzzing night-flies to thy lumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Unnder'the ca*opies of coftly ftate, 
And lull'd with founds of Twcetet melody? Shake 
Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe, ` 
With whofe fweet fmell'the air hall be perfum'd. 
Vit Shukejpeares 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
half with rofe_ water, take with fome mixture of 
a few Cloves in a perfuming pan. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in perfuming 
of gloves, which fhewéth them corporeal. -Bacons 
The pains the takes are vainly meant 
To h'de her amorous heart, 
"Tis like perfuming an ill fcent, 
The fmell’s too {trong for art. Granville. 
See fpicy cloudsifrom lowly Sharon rife; 
And Carmel’s flow’ ry. top perfumes the tkies ! Pope. 


Perru MER. #./. [from perfume.] One 
whofe trade is» torfell things made to 
gratify the feent. © O n ' 

A’mofs the perfumers have out of “apple trees, 
that hath an excellent fcente Bacon's Natural Hifte 
Firtt iffued from perfumers fhops Ds ic 
A croud’of fathionable fops. Swift. ` 

PERFU NCTORILY: adu. .[ perfundorie, 
Latin.] - Carelefsly; negligentiy; in 
fach-a manner*as to fatisfy external - 
form. $ 

His majefty cating his eye pérfurZorily upon ity 

| and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 
no*fooner received it, than he delivered it to the 
lord kceper. l Clarcndene 
> Lay ferioufly ‘to heart the-clearnefs and evidence 
of thefe proofs, and not perfundforily pafs over all 
the paffayes of the gofpel, which are written on 
perpofe that we may believe, without weighing 
them. Lucas. 
Whereas alflogick is reducible to the Four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two firit of thefe 
have been handled by Ariftotle very perfuné?orily 5 
of the fourth he hds faid nothing at all. ` Bakera 

PERFUNCTORY adj. [pérfunGorie, Lat. ] 
Slight; carelefs; negligent. 

A tranfient and perfunciory examination of things 
loads men into -confiderable miftakes, which “2 ~ 


more correct and rigorous {crutiny would have de - 
tected. Woodward. 


To PERFU SE. v. a. [ perfus/us, Latin. ] 
To tincture ; to overfpread. 
Thefe dregs immediately -perfufe the blood with 
melancholy, and caufe obftruétions. Harucye 
Perua Ps. adv. [per and hapi:} Por- 
adventure 5 it muy be. 


Q4q2z Perbup 


PER 


Perbaps the good'old man that kifs'd his fon, + 

And left a bieffing on his head, 

Hisarms about-bim {psead, 

Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Fiatman. 

Samewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than’the firft defign, though Virgil 
muk be ftill excepted, when, that perbaps itakes 
lace. Dryden. 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 

And all his foul receiv'd a real love ; 

Perbups new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perkaps foft pity charm'd his yielding foul, 

Perbaps Wer love, perbups ber kingdom charm‘d 
him. ° Smith. 

It is not his intent.to live in fuch ways ås, for 
ought we know, God may perbeps pardon, but 
to be diligent in fuch ways, as we know that 

* God will infallibly reward. * Law. 
Periarr. n. S. [migsaate:] Amulet; 
charm, worn as_prefervative againit dif- 
eale or mifchief. Hanmer. 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly: 
Now help, ye charming fpells and periaprs.  Sbak. 

Perica roium. 2. f. [wei and szda ; 
pericarde, French.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of aconick 
figure, that refembles a purfe, and contains the 
heart in its cavity +" its bais is pierced in five 
places, for) the paffage of the-veffels which enter 
and come out of the heart: the ufe of the peri- 

_eardium is, to conta a {mall quantity of clear 
water, which is fepacated by {mall glands in it, 
that the furface of the heart may not grow dry 
by its continual motion. Quincy. 

Pericarpium. æ. f. [mę and xagri: ; 
pericarpe, Fr.) In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompafling the froit 
or grain of a plant, or that part of a 
fruit that envelopes the feed. 

Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpiam for 
the guard of the feed, it ferves alio for the lufte- 
nance of animals. Ray. 

PericLita TION. a.f. [from ferielitor, 
Latin ;' periclrer, French.] 

r.. The fate of being in danger. 

2. Trial; experiment. 

Pericra NLU.. 2. f- [from agi and 
cranium; pericrane, French. ] 

The pericranium is the membrane that covers 
the fkull: it iS a very thin and nervous membrane 
of an exquifite fenfe, fueh°as covers ‘immediately 
not only tbe Cranium, bur all the bones of the 
body, except the teeth ; for which reafon it is alfo 
called the periofteum. Quincy. 

' Having divided che ec 1 faw a wMfure 
running the whole length of the wound. Wifiman. 
Pericutous. adj. [ periculo/us, Latin. ] 
Dangerous; jeopardous; hazardous. A 
word not in ule. 

As the moon every feventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary fign, fo Saturn, which remaineth about 
as many years in one. fign, and holdeth the fame 
Confideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
caule thefe periculcus periods. Brown. 

Perie’rcr. 2. /. [asi and foyo) Need- 
lefs caution in an operation; unnecefiary 
diligence. 

PERIGEE. i] n. fa [wel andy% perigée, 

Periceum.§j  Fr.j ds a point in the 
heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be 
in its neareft diftance poffible from the 
earth. Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was atthe 
Creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the peri- 
Beum or neareft point in Libra. Brown. 

Perrtue’uium. m A. [ord and gre; 
peribelie, Fr.) Is that point of a planet’s 
orbit, wherein it is neareft the fun. 

Harris. 


PER 


Sir Ifaac Newton has made it probable, that 
the comet, which appeared in 1680, by approach- 
ing to the fun in its \peribelium, acquired fuch a 
degrec of heat, as to. be 50000 years a cooling. 

< . Cheyne's Philojepbical Principles. 
PERIL. m f. .[ peril, French; perikel, 
Dutch; -pericuium, Latin. } 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy; 

Dear Pirocles,: be diberal unto me“ of thofe 
things, which have made you indeed precious to 
the world, and now doubt not to tell of your perils. 

Sidney. 
How many perils do.infold 
The righteous-man to make him daily fall ? Spenf. 

In the aét what peri/s thall we find, 

If cither place, or time, or other courfe, 
Caufe us to alter th’ order now. afliyn'd. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pafs'd the peri/s of fo hard.a way. Dryden. 

Strong, healthy and young -people are more, in 
peril by peftilential fevers, than the weak and old. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Denunciation ; danger denounced. 
J toid her, 
On your difpleafure's peril, 
She Mould not visit you. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Pe’ritous. ad. [ pertleux, French; from 


peril.] 


Daniel. 


1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. ) 


Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they 
impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilous 
in Common-weals, which have no. continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done snto it. 

Hooker. 
Her guard is chaftity ; 
She that has that is clad in complete fteel, 
And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge forefts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful feer: 
For pcrilous th’ aflay, unheard the toil 
T* elude the prefcience of aGod*by guile. | Pafe. 

2. It is ufed by way of emphafis, or ludi- 


crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Thus was th’ accomplifh’d {quire endu'd 

With gifts and knowledge per'lous fhrewd. Hadidr. 
3. Smart; witty. In chis ienie it js, I 

think, only applied to childien, and 

probably obtained its fignification from 

the notion, that children eminent for 

wit do not live ; a witty boy was there- 

fore a perilous boy, os a boy in danger 

It is vulgarly parlous. 

‘Tis a per`lcus boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shake/p. 


Pa’aitousty. adv. [from perilcus.} | 
Dangeroufly. 

Pe’rrLouswess. w.. [from perilons.] 
Dangeroufnefs. 


Peri merer. acf. (=ç and putin; 
perimetre, Fr.) The compafs or fum 
of all the fides which bound. any figure 
of what kind foever, whether rectilinear 
or mixed. 

By compreffing the glaffes ftill more, the dia- 
meter of this ring would increafe, and the breadth 
of its orbit or perimeter decreafe, until another 
new colour emerged in the centre of the hft. 

Newton. 

PE’RIOD. x. J [periode, French ; w:- 
pod. | 

1. A Circuit. i 

2. Time in which.any thing is performed, 
fo asto begin again in the fame manner. 

Tell thefe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, 
that the earth with all the planets roll round: the 
fun in their feveral periods; they cannot. admit 
a fyllable uf this new doctrines Waris. 


Milton. , 


PER 


3. A fated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things 
comprifed within the calculation fhall 
return to the ftate in which,they were 
at the beginning. | 

A cycle ‘or period is an account of -years that: 
has a beginning and end, and begins again asioften 
as it ends. Holder. | 

We itile a leffer {pace a cycle, and a greater by 
the name of perid, and you may not improperly 
call the beginning of a large pericd the epuche 
thereof. i Holder on Tirte 

4. The end or conclufion. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, * 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all wilhngnefs ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shake 

There is nothing fo fecret that hall” not.be 
brought to light within the compafs of. our world; 
whatfoever concerns ‘this fublunary world in the 
whole extent of its duration, from. the chaos to 
the laftepericd. Burnet’s Theory 

What anxious moments’ pafs between 
The birth of plots and their laft fatal periods ! 

Oh ! ‘tis a dreadful interval of time. Addifon. 

5- The ftate at which any thing termi- 
nates., 

Beauty's empires, like to greater ftates, 

Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Sucklirg. 

Light-conferving ftones muft. be fet inthe fum 
before they retain- light, and the light will appeat 
greater or leffcr, until they come to their utmoft 
period. b Dighys 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment would be .made how by art to 
make plants more lafting than their ordinary period ; 
ae to make a ftalk of wheat laft a whole year. 

Bacon's Natural Hifbory. 

7. A complete fentence from one full top 
to another. P 

Periods are beautiful, when they are not too 
long: for fo they have their ftrength too as in a 


pike or javelin. Ber Forfon. 
Is this the confidence you gave me ? 

Lean on it fafely, not a periad - 

Shall besunfsid tor me. Milton. 


Syllogifm is made ufe of to difcover a fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a (mouth period. Locke. 
For the afiiitance of memories, the fir words 
of every fericd in every page may be written in 
diitin& colours. Watts. 
8. A courfe of events, or feries of thirigs 
memorably terminated: as, the feriods 
cf an empire. 
From the tongue 
The unfinifh’d pericd falls. Themfen’s Spring. 
To Perron. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
pretan endto. A bad»word, : 
Y dur letter he deGires 


To thofe have hut him up, which failing to him,. 
Periods his comfort. Shakelpeare’s Timane 
PERIODICAL. } ‘adj. [pertodique, French 5. 
Perto pick. f from period.] 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making 
a revolution. 

Was the earth’s pesia motion always in the 
fame planc with that of the diurnal, we fhould 
mifs of thofe kindly increafes of day and night. 

Derbame 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his pe- 
ricdical circuit round the fun. Watts en the Mind. 

z. Happening by revolution at fome ftated 
time. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men, out of 
fome-flimy foil, impregnated with the influence of 
the ftars upon fome remarkable and periodical con- 
junétions. Bentley. 

3. Regular; performing fome action at 
ftated times. i 

The confufion of mountains and hollows- ip 

nithe 


‘PER 


„Wmifhed me with ayprobable reafon for thofe periodi- 
"cal. fountains in Switzerland, which flow only at 
fuch particular hours of the day. Add fon. 
4. Relating to periods or revolutions: 
It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in’ his poli- 
ticks, in that difcourfe againft:Plato, who meafured 
ithe vicillitude and murato dgk ftaies by aperiodical 
“fatality of number. l Brown. 
PzRI0 DICALLY. adv. [from periodical. ] 
At ftated periods. 
The three tides ought to be underftvod of the 
fpace of the night and day, then there will be a 
reguiar flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eight hours pericdicully. Broome. 
Pertosteum. n. f. [aed and’ tfid; pe- 
riofte, French. ], T 
All the bones are covered with a very fenfibte 
membrane, called the pericfeuni. s Cheyne. 
PERIPHERY. mJ. [zegi and Qeus; peri- 
_ pherie, French.) Circumference... 
Neither is this fole vital faculty fufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or 
outward, parts. Harwey. 
Yo PE RIPHRASE. wv. a.i [periphraser, 

French.) To exprets one word by 

many; to exprefs by circumlocution. ` 
PERI PHRASIS. z. I. [metez ; peri- 

pbvafe, French.) Circumlocution ; ufe 
of many words to exprefs the fenfe of 
one: as, for death, we may fav, the 
lof of life. 
She contains all blifs, 
And makes the world but her peripbrafs. Cl-av. 
They muke'the gates of Thebes and the’mouths 
of this river a conftant periphrafs for this number 
feven. Broron. 
They fhew their learning ufelefly, and make a 
long peripbrafs on every word of the book they ex- 
plain. Watts. 
The peripbrofis and circumlocutions, by which 
Homer expreffes the fingle a&t of dying, have fup- 
plied fucceeding poets with all theis manners of 
phrafing it. Pope. 
RERIPHRA STICAL. adj. [from periphra- 
fis.) Circumlocucory ;. expreffing the 
fenfe of one word in many. 
PERIPNEU MONY. br J: [meand sic- 
PERIENEUMO NIA. par; peripneumo- 
nie, French.] An inflammation of the 
lungs. 

F.ungs oft imBibing phlegmatick and melin- 
cholick humours, are now and then deprehended 
fchirrous, by ditfipation'of the fubtiler parts, and 
lapidiGcation of the groffer that-may be lett.indu- 
rated, through the grofs reliques of peripneumonia 
or Inflammation of the lungs. Hervey. 
‘A peripneumony is the lait fatal fymptom of every 
difeale ; for n>, body dies without a ftagnation of 
„the biood in the lungs, which is. the: total ex- 
tinétion of breath. Arbuthnee. 
o PERISH. Un. [ perir, French; pereo, 
‘Latin. } ri 
3. To die; to he deftroyed; to be loft; 

to come to nothing. It feems to have 

Jor orcwith before acaufe, and 4y.before 
aninitrument. Locke has by before the 
caufe. 


1 barn, I pine, I perih, 
If I atchieve not this young modeit girl. Shakefp. 
"IFI have feen any peih for want of cloathing, 
tcn let mine arm fall from my fhoulder blade. 
s yes Xxxi. 29. 
He keepeth back his fou! from the pit, and his 
life from per ifbing by the fWord. Fob, xxxiii. 18. 
They per fh quickly from off the good land. 
, Deut. xi. 18. 
I-perifh with hunger. Luke, xv. 17. 
The fick, when their cafe comes to be thonght 
Gefperate, are carried out and laid onthe earth to 
perifa without affiftance or pity. Locke 


APER 


Characters drawn on duft, that the firft-breath 
of wind effaces, „are altogether as ufeful as the 
thoughts of a foul that peri in thinking.’ Lockes 

Expofing their children,’ and leaving them in 
the fields to perib by want, ‘has been the practice. 
Locke. 

aw Stilwhen the-luftiof tyrant pow’r fucceeds, 

Some Athens peri/bes, or fome ‘Vullyäbleedse Pope. 
i In the Iliad, the anger-of Achiles-had cauled 

the death of fo many Greciansi; andin the Odyf- 

fey, the fubjects perifhed through their own, pple: 
Pope. 
2. To be in a perpetual ftate of decay., 

Duration, and time which is a part-of it, is the 
idea we have of perifping diftance, of which-no two 
parts exift together, buc follow im fucceffion; as 
expantioniis the idea of laiting diftance, all whofe 
parts exiit together. Locke. 

3. Torbe loit eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute ‘beafts’ made to be de- 
ftroyed, {peak cvil of the’ things they underftand 
not, and fhall utterly perifb. 2 Peter. 

O fufter me not to perifh in my fins: Lord caret 
thou not that I perifhy who wilt »that all: fhould 
be faved, and that none-thould perio ? - Morcton. 


To PERISH. v. a. To deitroy ; to de- 
cay. Notin ule, 

The fplitting rocks cow’r'd’in the finking fands, 

And would not dash me with their ragged fides; 

~Becaufe thy flinty heart, more hard thaa they, 

Might in thy palace perifb Margaret. , Shakijpeare. 
Rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perife'd 
lord. Dryden. 


He was fo referved, that-he would impart his | 


fecretsito nobody ; whereupon ‘this clofenefs did a 
little pezib his under(tandings. Collier. 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 

And in the public woe forget your own, 

You weep not fur a perifb'd lord atone. Pipe. 
Pe’RisHaBLe. adj. -[from perih.) Liable 

to perih ; fubjeé&t to decay; of thort 

duration. «© « 

We derogate. from his eternal power to afcribe to 
them the fame, dominion oves our iramortal, fouls, 
which they have. over ali, bodily fubftances and 
ferifbatle natures. Raleigh. 

10 thefe purpofes nothing can fo much caneri- 


bute as medals of undoubted authority not perio- | 


able by time, Nor confined to any certain place. 


Addifer. } 


It is princes greateft prefent feiicity to reign 
in their Subjects hearts ;_ but thefe are tuo, peri/b- 
able to preferve their memories, which can only 


be done by the pens of faithful hittorians. © Szuif?. f 
Human. nature\ could: not fultain’ the reflection | 


of having ali/its {chemes® and expectation’ to dc- 
termine: with this frail and perifoable compofition of 


fleth and: blood. Regers. 
Thrice has he feca the pe iPoable kind 
»Of.1taech decay. Pepe's Od fry. 


PE’RISHABLENESS. 7. /. [from perifpable | 
Liablenefs to ‘be deltroyed ; liavienets 
to.decay. 4 

Suppofe an ifland fepsrate from, all commerce, 
but having nothing becaufe‘of its Commonnels and 
per:foablenefs fit’ to" fupply ‘the place*of money ; 
what reafdn. couid any have "to enlarge poftelfions 
beyond the ufe of his "family ? Lock. 

PERISTALTIRK. adj. (minsi w s perifal- 
tigue, French. } 

Periftaltick motion is that vermicular motion of 
the guts, which is made by the contraétion of the 
{piral fibres, whereby the. excrements are preted 
downwards and voided. Quincy. 

The perifaltick motion of the guts, and the 
continual expreffion of the fluids, will not fuffer 
the leaft matter to be applicd to oce point. the 


leatt infant. | Arbutbrct. 
PERISTE RION., 2. f. The herbvervain. 
Dia., 


PerisTY'LE. 2. f. { perifile, French. ] 
A circular range of pillars. 


PER à 


The Villa Gordiana had a perify/e of two hun- 
dred pillars. « Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PE'RISYSTOLE. '». f. [wep and Cusoan.] 
The paofe or interval betwixt the two 
motions of the heart or pulfe; namely, 
» that of .the fyftole or contraction of the 
heart, and that of diaftole or dilatation. 
PERITONEUM. 2.°f. [erbes peri- 
toine, French.] ‘This lies immediately 
under the mufcles of the lower belly, 
and isa thin and foft membrane, which 
enclofes all..the bowels contained in the 
lower belly, covering all the infide-of 

ʻ - . 
its Cavity. = Ditt. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch. as 


reach no farther inward than‘to the peritoneum. 
f Wifemans 


Pe’rjure. n. f. [ perjurus, Latin] A 
perjured or forfworn perfon. A word 
not in ufe. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 
Thou art inceftuous. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 


Yo PE’RJURE. w. a. [ perjuro, Latin.] 
To forfwear ; to taint with perjury. It 
is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun: as, 
he perjured bimfelf. "A 

Who fhould be truíted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur'd to the bofum? Shakepearee 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawlefs and difobedient, for perjured perfons. 

1 Timothy, i. 100- 

PE RJURER: om f [from perjures] One 
that fwears falfely- 

The common oath of the Scythiansewas by the 
fword and fise;) for that they accounted thofe two 
{pecial divine powers, which thould work.-venge- 
ance on the perjurers. Sperfers 

Perjury. n, f. [perjurium, Lat.] Falfe 
Oath, 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried’ aluud——-—What fcourge for perjury * 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? 
And fo he vanifh'd. Shakefpeare’s Richard IT. 

PerRiwic. a». f. [ perrugue, French.] - 
Adfciutious hair; hair not natural, 
worn by way of ornament or conceal- 
ment of baldnefs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow 3 
If that be all the difference in his love, 

Pll get me fuch a colour'd periwig.  Shakefpearee 

Jt offends ‘mé to hear a robulteous cai 
pated fellow teas a paffion to tatters, to fplit the 


- 


ears of the groundiings. Shak.[pearee 
‘The fun’s 
Difheve)'d beams and {catter'd fires 
Serve but for ladies perizvigs and tires 
In lovers fonnets. Donne» 
Madam Time, be ever bald, 
DIN not thy periqwig be: call'd. Cleavelard. 


For varling of their vitagés his highnefs and the 
marquifs bought cach a.periqvig, fomewhat to over- 


fhadow their forcheads. Wottcne 
They ufed falfe hair or periwigs. Arbutkhar. 
From her own head Megara takes 

A periwig of twitted {nakes. Swift. 


To Pe’Riwic..v.. a. [from the noun. ] 
Tordrefs in falfe hair. 
Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To eryitallize the Baltick ocean, 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with fnow the bald-pate woods. 
Sylucfere 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick thapes, 
Difcord perfwvig'’d with (nakes, 
See the dreadful ftrides the takese Swift's Mifcelle 


PERIWINKLE, 2. f 
x A 


Pol: 
a. Afenal) fcl filles ackind of fith foail 


Thetis is reprefenteds by tà Mady dfaa brownith 
coinplexicnysber: hair 4iMevelied “aboat ‘her foul- 
ders, upan iber head 4 coranet of perievin dle and 
efcalop fhells. *Peatham. 

2 [Clematis:] A plant. p 

There are in“ufe, for the prevention of the 
cramp, ‘bands Of "green periayinkle tied about’ the 
calf of the leg. Bacen. 

The common fimples with us.are tom fry, bugle, 
ladics mantle, and. prrievinkios Wiferman’s Surgery. 

To, PER Kwa. n.o [trom perch. Skinner.) 
To‘hold up the “head ‘with an ‘affefted 
brifknefs. | r price ¢ seks 

Vf, “after all, you think ita difgrace, 

“That Edward's ‘mifs thus perks Kin your’ face ; 
‘Paifee'a piece of failing feh and blood,” > ° 
Anvall che rest {o:indpudeditly ipood 3) d 
Faith, let the modef& matrons-ofethestownt 34 
Comethere in crouds, and ftare theiitrumipet:down. 
; t t na ; Pope. 
Ta Perk, a..a....Todrefs 3 oto pranka 
Tis better tuy be lowly boun, ' 
And range with humble livers in.content,,... 
Than to be perk'd up in a glift'ring grief, 
And wear à golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 
Perk. adj. Pert; brik; airy. Obiolete. 
My ragged ronts 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. Speafers 
Pr’RLous. adj. [from perilous.) Danger- 
ous; full of hazards ; 
A perlous pallagetlies, 
Where many maremais*haunt, making falfe-melo- 
dies.” Spenfer. 


: 


Late he far'd 
In, Pheedria’s fleet» bark: over the perlous fhard. 

l . Spenfer. 

Pa rmacys a. f” A little Turki boot. 


Dia. 
PERMANENCE. ? 


PERMANENCE. { n. f: [from permanent.) 


1. Duration ; confiftency continuance in 
the fame ftate ; laftingne(s. 
Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity and perma- 
neucy in compound bodies, without which the other 
four elements might be varioufly blended togethers, 
but would remain incc:npadted. Boyle. 
Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch ama- 
terial being that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs 
in being? Hale. 
From ‘the permanency and immutability of na- 
turei hitherto, they argued its permanency and im- 
mutability for the future. 
2. Continuance in ref: 


‘Such'a punétum to our conceptions is almoft | 
' Bentley. | 


equivalent to permanency and reft. 
PE*RMANENT.. adj. [ permanent, Er. 
permanens, Latini): 
a. Durable; not decaying; unchanged. 

Jf the authority of the maker do prove un- 
changeablenefs in the Jaws which,God hath made, 
then muft all laws which he hath. made be. ne- 

_ ceffarily forever permanent, though they be but of 
circumftance only. Hooker. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once; is utterly 
‘unconceivable, and thatione permanent inftantifhould 
be commenfurate or rather equal to all fueceffions 
of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang‘d, and needing no defence 
From ns, as did my trailer innocence ; 

Their joy fincere, with:no moré-forrowemixt, 
Eternity ftands permanent-and fixt. Dryden. 
2. Of long continuance. 

His meaning is, that'in thefc, or fuch other light 
injurics, which either kwe no permanent effect; or 
oaly fuch as may be burn without any great preju- 
dice, we fhould exercife our patience. © Ketrlewell, 

PERMANENTLY, Gdo: (from permanent.’ 
Durably ; lattingly. 
At: does,» like a compa& ‘or confient body, 


J 
Burnete | 


deny to mingle permanently with thoy contiguons 
Fiquoreny SAET , Boyl- 

PERMA SION. a. fo [from permäneo, 
Latin.) > Continvance. 

Although we~ allow -that hares may. exchange 
their fex fometimes, yet not in that vicifiitude it is 
prefumed $ from’ female unto male, andfrom male 
to. temale* again, and foĉin a circle withoutia fer- 
wanfionin either. i Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

PERMEABLE. adj.*{ from permeo, Dain. ] 
Such as may be paled through. «° 
The pores of a bladder are not eafily permeableby 

air. ` Boyle. 
To PERMEATE, w. a.. [permeo, Lat.] 
To pafs through. ge 
iei This heat evaporates and elevates: the water: of 
»othe.abyfs, pervading not only the -fiflures, but the 
very bodies of the ftrata, permeating the interitices | 
of the fand,- or other matter. whereof they confit. 
l eÈ Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
PERMEANT, adj... [ permeans, . Latin. ] 
Pafling through. n RW 
It \entereth ‘not the veins, “but taketh? leave! of 
the pernicant parts at the’*mouth of the meleraicks. 
Ya Brown. 
PERMEATION. n. fo [ from, “permeate. } 
The ac of pafling through. | 
Permi‘sciBer. adj. [from - permifceo, 
Lat.].. Such as maybe mingled. 
PERMISSIBLE. adj. [ fermiffus, Latin.] 
_ What may be permitted. 
PERMISSION. >n. fo. [ permiffon, French ; 
permiffus, Lat.) ‘Allowance; grant of 
liberty, 

With thy permiffion then, and thus forewarn'd, 
The willinger.I go. Milton. 

You have given me your permiffion for-this 
addrefs, and encouraged me by your perufal and 
approbation. Dryden. 

PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Lat] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour ; not hin- 
dering, though not approving. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil decds have their permiffive pafs, 
And not the punifhment. . Shakefpeare. 


Hypotrify, the only evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone 
By his permifive will, through heay'n and earth. 

| Milton. 

2.:Granted; fuffered without hindrance ; 
not authorifed or favoured. 

If this doth authorife ufury, which before was 
but permiffive, itis better, to mitigate, ufury by 
declaration, than to fuffer it to rage by connivance. 

Bacon's Effays. * 
Thus J embolden‘d fpake, and.frecdom usid 
Permiffive, and acceptance found. Milton. 
> Clad 
With what permiffrve glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton's Par. Lf. 
PerMi‘ssiveELy. adu. [from permiffive. | 
By bare allowance; without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian” 
faith, 1 would be giad to hear fpoken concerning 
the Jawfulnets, snot only. permifivelyy but whether 

it be not obligatory to civiftian princes to delign it. 

Bacon's Holy War. 
PERMIsTion. n. f. [ permiffus, Latin.] 
The act of mixing. `" 


To PERMIT.: v. a. [permitto, Latin; 
permettre, French. } 
1. ‘To allow without command, 
What things God doth ‘neither ¢ommand ‘nor 
forbid, the fame he permirtith with approbation 
citherto be done or Ictt undone. Hooker. 


2. To fuffer; without. authorifing or ap- 
proving. 
3» Lo allow ; to fuffer, 


PER 


Women keep fileace.in the churches : for it fa 
not permizted anto then "to tpeak! "i Cort xiv. mat 
Ye gliding ghotts, pernime tw related rile! 
The myitick, wonders of vour Glent.ttite. Dryden. 
Age oppreiits us by the famz degrees that at 
inftruéts us, ‘and permits not that >ougrt mortal 
members, which iareitrozen wich our years, | fhould 
retain the vigouvofiour youth. i Dryden. 
>E We thould nox permit an allowed; poflibiey great 
and weightyr good; to flip out, of) .our thoughts | 
without leaving any relifh, any. delire, of itte't 
there, ay i Lockes y 
After men have acquired as much as tile laws 
| permit them, they bave nothing to dobut to take 
care of the publick’. T Swift. 
To give up; to refign. . Sey a 
Nor love thy life, nor hate;* hut what thou li'i, 
Live well; howslong, how fhort, permit to heav'n. 
. l = Alten. 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto ittelf, 
it cannot cicape many crrours. Broiva's Vulg. Eres 
To the gods pert the refte Dryden. 
F . Whate'er canvurge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompoufly difplays before their fight ; i 
t Eaws, empire, all permitred to the fword. Dryden. 
Ect’ns not aggravate our forrows, AS 
But to the gods permitth’ eventof things. Addif-x. 
Peami'r. os. A A written’ pernnflon from 
ian offiger for tranfperting of goods from 
i placeto. place, fhowing the duty on 


4 


them to,have,beea paid. 4 
PERMITTANCE, a. /. [from permit] 
Allowance; forbearance of oppofition ; 

permiflion. , A bad word... ` 
When this fyftem/ot .air comesy: by divine pers 
mittance, to be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious 
ftcams, what havock is made in all living-crea- 
tures ? Derbam's Phyfico-Theology, ` 
PERMI XTION a. / (from permiffus, Lat. ] 
The aét of mingling; the {tate of being 
mingled. : 
They fell into the oppofite extremity of one 
nature in Chrift, the divine and human’ natures 
in Chrift, in their conceits, by permiation and con- 
fufion of fub{tances, and of properties growing into 
one upon their adunation. Brerewocd, 
PERMUTATION. 7./f. [ permutation, Fr. 
permutatio, Latin.| Exchange of one 
for another. as | 
A permutation of number is frequent in languages. 
Bentley. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully 
fitted for the ufe of permutation.for all forts of . 
commodities. i _ Ray. 
To PERMUTE. v.a. [permuto, Latin ; | 
permuter, French.) To exchange. | 
PERMU TER. n> f. [ permutant, French; 
from permute.) An exchanger; hewho > é 
permutes. | 


PERNICIOUS. adj. [perniciofus, Lat. 
pernicieux, French. ] pa 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree s 
deftructive. « J ai 
, To remove all out of the church, whereat they 
fhew_themfelves: to. he forrowful, would be, as. j 
we are perfuaded, hurtful, if not pernicious there- ; 
untos Hothere 


I call you fervile minifters, 4 
That have with*two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your hizh engender'd battles, *gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour i 
Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar! Shakefpeares 

2, {Pernix, Lat.) Quick: “An ufe which 
I have found only in Milton, and which, 
as it produces an ambiguity, ought not. 
to be imitated. | 


: $: 
i Part incentive reeda r NE 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fires | Miltons 
. 3 Parnas 


SPER 


Medals, that are atiprefent Only mere curiofities, 
may, be ofwufe in the.ordinary commerce of life; and 
at the fametime perpetuate the glories of ‘her ma- 
jefty’s reign. by! Addifon. 

Man cannot devife. anyother method fo likely. 
to\preferve andipcrpetuate the knowledge and be- 
lief ofsa revelation fo.neceffary to mankind. Forbes. 

2.) Fo continue without ceffation or inter- 
*<miffion’» 

What isit} buta continued perpetuated voice from: 
heaven, 1efounding forever in our ears? to give 
menno ret- in. their fins, no» quiet (from Chrift's 
importunity, tll they awake from their lethargick 
fleep, and arife from. fo mortiferous a ftate, and: 

» permit him to give them life. Hammonds 
PERPETUA TION. a. f. [from perpetuate.] 
The act of making perpetual ;-inceffant. 
i continuance. 
Nourifhing hait upon the«moles-of the face, iz 
| the perpetuation of a very ancient cuftome Brown. 
PERPETUITY. n ff perpetuité, French z. 
perpetuitas, Latin. } ; 
t.. Duration to all futurity. 
For men to alter thofe laws, which God for perè 


PER 


mode or difference of ‘an angle 3 the perpendicularity 
of thefe lines.is the'difference of aright angle. » 
r rt . Watts's Legick. 
PERPE NSION. 2. /. [from perpend.} Con- 
fideration. Not in ufe: 
, Unto» reafonable, pérperfions ‘it hath no place “in 
fome fciencess » H Bretun s Vulgar Errours. 
Jo RE RPETRATE.© vica? | -perperro, 
Latin); »perpetrer; French. Jy A 
1. To commits toat. -Aiwaystinfan ill 
fenler =e © pbbalas : gis 


PER 


PETRE TTE T ET - ->e fry) 4 4 
Perni ciovsLy. adv. [from pernicious: | 
Deftructively ; miichievoufly ; ruinoufly. 
~~ Some wilfuls wits: wilfully againft their own 
knowledge, peruicioufiy againtt their own confcience, 
have taught. Afckam. 


'. All the arty OP 
Hate ‘him pernicicu and v im 
. <a Shd ae: 7 Sah parri Henry VIII. 
PERN CIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from pernicious. | 
'“The'quality of being pernicious. 
Perni ciTY. n. /. [from pernix.}] Swift- 
nels:;-celerity. 

Others armed with hard fhells, others with 
prickles, the reft that have no fuch armature en- 
dued with great twittnefs or pernicity. Rayon Creat. 

PERORA TION. n. f. (peroratio, Latin. ] 
‘The conclufion of an oration. 

- What means this paffionate difcourfe ? 
* This peroration with fuch circumftances? Shake/p. 

‘Prue woman to the latt—my peroration 
I come to {peak in fpite of fuffucation. Smart. 

To PERPE ND. v. a. [perpendo, Latin. } 
_ To weigh in the mind ; to confider at- 


I 


Hear of fuch’a crime’ 
As tragick poets, fince the birth cf timé, 
"Neer feign’d a thronging audience to amazes 
_ But true and perpetrated in our days. Tare’sofuv. 
My tender infants or my careful fire, 
Thefe they returning will to death require, 
Will perpetrate on them. the firit delign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryd. 
^- ‘The foret, which, in’ after: times, 
Fierce Romubis, ‘for perpetrated crimes, 
A facred refuge made. è PE Dr ycten. 
2. It is ufed by Butler iñ a neutral fenfe, 
In Compliance with. his .verfe, but not 


Gissvan 7 


PIRRE gs 2 and the remainder thus ; properly. a ove eden petuity hath eftablithed, were prefumption moft in- 
Per ait, Shatef RE ae Succefs, the mark no mortal wity».. tclerable. | spite 
Sart | a oPs : Or fureft hand, can always hit; Yet am ] better 


Than one that’s fick o’ th’ gout, fince he had rather’ 
Groan fo in perpetuity, than be*cur'd” 
_ By the fure phyfician, ‘death. Sbhake/p. Cymbelinn 
Time as long again 
‘Would be -fill’d up with our thanks; 
And*yetwwethould, for perpetuity, aed 
Go hence in debt. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tales- 
Nothing wanted to his noble and heroica! in- 
tentions, butanly-to give perpetuity to that ‘which: 
was in-his time fo happily eftablifhed. Bacons 
There canbe no other afuranċcofitheiperpetuity? 
of this church, but what we have from him thag 
buile it. Pearfone- 
2. Exemption ‘from intermiffion, or ceffa-- 
tion. 
_- A’cycleor period begins again as often as it endgy. 
and fo obtains a perpetuity. Holder. 
)  What.the gofpel enjoins ista conftant difpofition: 
ofimind to praétife all chriftian virtues, as often ag- 
time and opportunity require; and not a perpetuity’ 
of ‘exercife and action; it being impoffible at one 
and ‘the fame time-to'difcharge variety of duties. __. 
i : ` . : Nelfone 


3. Something:of which there.is.no end. 
A mefs of pottage for aybisth-right, a prefent re- 
palt tor a perpetuity. P Southe 
The ennobling propertyy,of the, pleafure; that 
accrucs-to aman; from religion, is, that he that 
has the property, may be alfo fure of the perpetuity. 
s l ' Sout he - 
The laws of God*as-well as of ‘the landy 
Abhor a perperuity fhould ftand ; °" 
E ftatesshave wings, and hang.in fortune’s power. 
z Pope. 
To PERPLEX. v. a. [ perplexus, Latin.} 
1. To diftùrb with doubtful notions; ta: 
entangle ; to make ‘anxious; to teafe- 
with fufpenfe orambiguity ; to diftraQ’s: 


Perperd, my princefs, and give ear. Shakefpeure. 

Confider the different conceits of men, and duly 

perpend theimperfedtion of their difcoveries. Brow. 

PERPENDER. 7t. /. [ perpigne, French.] 
A coping ftone. 

PERPE NDICLE. #. f. [ perpendicule, Fr. 
perpendiculum, Lat.) Any thing hang- 
ing down by a ftrait line. Dia. 

PERPENDICULAR. adj. [ perpendicu. 
laire, French ;. perpendicularis, Latin. ] 

3. Croffing any other line at right angles. 
OF two lines, if one be perpendicular, 
the other is perpendicular too. 

If ina line oblique their atoms rove, 

-~ Or in a perpendicular they move ; 

» Jf fome advance not flower in theirsrace;* 

And lome more fwift, how could they beentangled ? 
Blackmores 

The angle of incidence, is.that angle, which.the 
line, defcribed by the incident ray, contains witn 
the perpendicular to the reficéting or refracting. fur- 
face at the point of incidence. = Neavton's Opticks. 

2. Cutting the horizon at right angles 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
higheft mountains to be four miles. © ° Brcava. 

PERPENDICULAR. x. f/. A line crofling 
the horizon at right angl’s. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and 
falling be’ nearly conftant’ as to the whole; yet-it 
varies in. the feveral parts. of; the globe; by reafon 

` that the vapours float in the atmofphere,. and ave | 

"mot reftored down again in a perpendicular. upon 

æ _ the‘fame precife tra@ of land. Woodward. 

PERPENDICULARLY. adv. [from perpen: 
dicular. } 

¥ In fuch a manner as to. cut another 


For whatfoe er we perpetrate, 

We do out.row,: we're ‘fteer'd by fate.  Hudibras. 
PERPETRA TION. 2./. [from perpetrate. | 
1. The a& of commuting a crime. 

A defperate. difcontented affaffinate: would,, after 
the perperration, have honcited a mere private re- 
venge. Watton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a feducer, may 
be infenfibly drawn into the per petration of the moft 
violent acts. ao Clariffa. 

2. A bad aétion. i hah 

The ftrokes of divine vengeance, or of men's 
own conicicnces, always aftead injurious. Pep: 
tions. 4 ` King Charles. 

Perre TuAL. adj. [perperuel, French; 

perpetuus, Latin. Jo* > r 
1. Never ceafing ; eternal with’ refpec to 

futurity. i rents 

Under the fame moral, and.thercfore under the 
fame perpetual law. Holyday. 

Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be, 

If you canbe fo juft as Fam true. Dryden. 
z. Continual; uninterrupted ; perennial. 

“Within thofe banks rivers now. 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid tra'n. 

, Milton. 

By- the mofcular motion and-perpetual flux of the 

liquids, a’ "great-part of them is’ thrown out of the 
© body. 5 Arbuthnot. 
3. Perpetual ferew. A fcrew which aéts 
againft the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
tinues its adlion without end. 

A, perpetual {crew hati the motion of: a wheel 
and the torce of a ferew, being both infinite. 

Wuhins's Mathematical Magick. 


Perper TUALLY. adv. [from perpetual.) 
Conftantly p continually; inceflantly. 


line at right angles. 
z. In the direction of a ftrait line up and 
down. 
_. Ten mafte attacht, make not the altitade 
Which thou haft per pendiculurly tall’n. Sbake/pearc. 
~o Irons refrigerated North and South, not only ac- 
quire a direCtive faculty, but if cooled upright and 
perpendicularly, they will aHo,obtain the fame. 
Brown's Vulgar Erriurs. 
Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly trom theea:th, 
the arrow will return to your foot again. Mure 
All weight: naturally move. perpendicularly 


This verfe is every where founding the very thing 
in your ears; yetthe numbers are perpetzally va- 


red, fo that ‘the fame founds are. never repcated fy 


twices Dryden. 
In paffing from them to great .diftances, doth it 
not grow denfer and denfer perpetaa/h ; and thereby 


caufe the gravity of 'thoic great" bodles*towards one | 


another ? Neavton’s Opticks. 

The bible and-common prayer book in the. vul- 
gar tongue, being p-rpetual/y read in churches, 
have proved a'kind of ftandard for language, efpe- 
Swift, 


to embarra{s 3, to puzzle. 

Being: greatly perplexed in his mind, he deter-- 
mined to go into Perfia. 1 Mac. iii 31. 
Themfelyes with doubts the day and night per- 
dex, enbame 

He perplexed the minds of the fair fex with nice 
fpeculations of -philofophy, when:he fhould engage 
their hearts. Drydens 
` We'can diftinguifh no gencral'truths, or at Icat 
fhall be apt to perplex the mind. Locke. 
My way of ftating thesmain queftionis plain and 


, elgar5, yours obfcuse and ambiguous: mine is fitted 


down- 

ward. ay. 
PerrpennicuLa RITY. n. f. o[from per- 
- pendicular.) \The-ttate of being . per. 


pendicolar. 
T ke meeting of two lines is the primary eficatial | 


cially to the common people. 
To PERPETUATE. v: a. [ perfetuer, } 
French ; perpetuos Latin, | | 
1. Loumake perpetual ; topreferve from 
extinction ; to eternize, 


to inftruct and inform; yours to perplex and con- 
founda reader. Waterlaund. 


25 To make; intricate ;,.to-involve;° to 
complicate, 


Their: 


SPIEIR 


É “Their way © ^it Se 
Lies throughithe gerp/ex'd paths of thisidrear wood. 
_7 4 IG Milton. 
We both are involv'd yay 
In the fame intricate perpicxr diftrefs._» Addifon. 


What was thought ‘obfcure, perplexedy and: too 
hard for our weak pacts, will lie open to the under- 
ftanding in a fair. view. Locke. 

3. To plague; to torment ; to,vex. . A 
fenfe, not. proper, nor used. 

Chloe's the wonder of ber fex, 

*Tis well her heart is tender, AEA- 

How might fuch killing eyes per flex,: 

With virtue to defend her. Granville. 
Prrpre x. adj. (perplex; French; per- 

plexus, Lat | Intricate ; dificulti, “Par 

plexed is the word in ule. | 

How the foul direéts..the fpirits. for the motion 
ef the body, according to the feveral animal cxi- 

a) gents, isiperp/ex in the theory. Glawuille’s Step. 

Perper xepiy. adv. [from. perplexed. | 
lntricately ; with iovoiuiion. 

PERPLEXED NESS mS. [from perplexed. | 

1. Embarraffment; anxiety. 

2, Intricacy ; involation’; difficulty. 

Obfcurity and perplexednéfs have ‘been caf upon 
St. Paul's Epifties from without. Lacke. 

Pe RPLE XTY. m f [ perplexité, French. ] 
1. Anxiety; diltractioniof mind: 

The fear of him eter fince *hath put me int 
fuch perplexityy asinuw you found, mes» } 4} Sidney. 

Perplexity not futfering: them to. bevidle, they 
tiak and'do, as it were, in a phrenfy..» Hookers 

The royabivirgin, whichrbeheld from far, 

In penfive plight and fad perplexity, 

The whole atchievement of this,doubtful.war, 
Came running faft to greet his victory... Seenfers 

2. Entanglement; intricacy. 

Let him look for ‘the labyrinth ;, for sIcanpot 
@ifcern. any, *unlefe in! the perplexity of his own 
thoxzhts. Stilling flect. 

PERPOTA TION. wf. [perand poto, Lat. | 
The a& of drinking largely. d 
Pe'rQUISITE. 2. f. | perquifitas Latin. | 

Something gained by a place or office 
over and above the fettled wages. 

Tell me, perSdious,. was it fit l 
To make my cream a perguifite, 

And heal ta mend your wages? Widseoaad Cat. 

To an honeft ‘mind, the bet perguifitcs of a 
place are the advantages itgivesta man of. doing 

good: į a Addifpn. 

Totwhat your lawful perguifites amounts Saci/te 

Pe'rquisiten. adj. |from perguifte.} 
Supplied with perquifites. ; 

But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or. however fair, À 
If perquifited varlets frequent ftand, 

“And each new walk muita new tax demand ? 
r Savages 
Prequisi’rion. n. f- { perquifitus, Lat. } 
An accurate inquiry ; a thorough fearch! 
Ainfworth. 
Pi’rey. n. f. (poirè, French ; 
poire.) . Cyder made of pears. 

Perry is the next liquor in eftetm after cyder, in 

the ordering of which, let not your pears be over 


ripe before you grind them ; and’ with fome forts } 


of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding 
is of great advantage, making perry equal to the 
reditreak cyder. Mortiner. 


To PERSECUTE. u. as. [ perfecuters Fr. | 


perfecutus, Latin.) 
1. To harafs with penalties ; to: purfue 
with malignity. ` Its generally ufed of 
enalties inflicted for opinions. 
1 perfecuted this way unto the death. Afs, xxii 


2. To purfue with repeated’acts of ven- | 


geance or enmity. 


from } 


SPEIR 


They might havelfailen down, being perfecuted of 
vengeance, and fcattered abroads; MW yjdomy xi. 20. 
“ena Cet ’4 Relate, 

For what.offence the queen of heav'n began 
To perfecute fo brave, fo jult.a man. Dryden. 
3J sl O.1m portune. much; as, he perfecutes 
‘me wath daily folicitations, 
Persecu TION. nef. [ perfecation,! Fr. 
perfecutio, Latins, trom persecute. 
1. Dheiactwor practice of periecutug. 

The Jews. raifed  perfecution againft Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them. » AEs, xill. §Ce 

He endeavoured to»prepare his. charge. for the 
reception of the» impending, per/ecution ; that they 
smight adorn their proteffion, and not at the fame 
time fufter for a caule of righteoufnefs, and as evil 


doe: 8. i ; Feil. 
Heavy perfecution thall arife 
i On all, who in the worfhip perfevere 
Of {pirit and truth. Milton. 


The deaths and fufferings sofi the’ primitive 
Chriftians had a great fhare. in the converfionf of 
thofe karged, Pagans, who lived in the ages of per- 
fecution. ; i Lidifòn. 

2. Uhe ftate of being perfecuted. 

Our necks are under perfecuticn j we labour and 
have no refts © Lamentations, Ve 5. 

Chriftian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affittion and perfeantun. “Spratt. 

PersecuTor. m. J. [ perfecureur, French ; 
from serfecute.) One who haraffes others 
with continued malignity, 

What foan can, do again{t them, not afraid, 
Though to the death ; againft fuch crueltics 
With inward confviations recompens’d 5 

_ And oft fupported fo, as Mall amaze 
_ Their proudelt perfeeufors. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Henry rejected the pope's fupremacy, but retained 
every corruption befides, and became a cruel perfe- 
Cutor. Swift. 

PERSEVERANCE. S. f. [ perfeverance, Fr. 
 perfeverantia, Latin. ‘This word was 
once improperly accented on the fecoad 
pfyllable. ],* ` 
1. Perfiltence in any defign or attempt ; 
\fteadinefs in purfuits; conttancy in pro- 
-grefs. It is applied alike co good and 
ill. 7° 
The king=becoming graces, 
Bounty, perfcw'rance, mercy, lowlinefs 5 
Lhave no:relith of them. = Sbakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
Pevfeyerance keeps honour bright; 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 
Like rufty mail in monumental'mockery.  Séake/p. 

They hate repentance more than perjeverance in 
a fault. King Charles. 

Wait the feafons of providence with patience and 
perfeverance in the duties of our calling, what dif- 
ficulties foever we may. encounter. L’ Eftrange. 

Patience and perfoverance’ overcome the*greateft 
difficulties. \ Clarifja. 

And perfeverance with his batter'd thield.. Brooke. 

2. Continuance in a ftate of grace. 

We place the grace of: God in the throne,) to 
rule and’ reign in the whole work of» converfion, 
perfeverance, and falvation. Hammond. 

PERSEVE RANT. adj. [ perfeverant, Fr. 
perfeverans, Latin:] — Perfifting ; cop- 
lant. Ainfworth. 

To Perseve RE. v. n. [per/evero, Latin ; 
perfeverer, French. ‘Vhis. word was an- 
“ciently accented lefs properly on the 
fecond {yllable.) To perfilt in an at- 
tempt; not to give over; not to quit 
the defign. 

But my. rude mufick, whith was wont to pleafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any kill 

The dreadful tempest of her ‘wrath appeafe, 

Nor move the’dolphin from her ftubborn will ; 
But in her pride the doth gerfeewréRill, © Spenjer. 


PER 

_ * . Phricehappy, if they know “7 + 
Their happinefs, and perfevere vpright Milt: 

Thus beginning, thus we perfeveres E 
Our paflions yet continue what they wére.” Drydee. 
To perfeverc'in any evil courfe, makes you un- 
happy in this life, and will certainly throw you into 
everlatting torments inithe next. Wake. 
PERSEVK RINGLY. adu: (from perfevere. ] 


` 


With perfeverance. 

To PERSISL. v. mm perfifto, Latin ; 
‘perfifter, Fr.) ‘To perievere ; to con- 
tinue firm; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man Lappy, but that.which 
fhall lat. as.long ashe jatts;.tox an immortal foul 
hul por/iff_ in being, not only when profit, plea- 
fure, and honour, but when time itfelf,. hall cealee 

 Scuths 

If they perf in pointing their batteries™azaing 
particular perions, no laws of war forbid the mak- 
ing reprifals. Add'}:r. 

PERSL STANCE. i n. J. [from perfift, Per- 
PeasistTEncy.§, Aflence: feems more 
proper. | i 
1. The ftate of`perfiitiñg; fneadinefs ; 
conftancy ; perfeverance in good or bad. 

The love of God better'can confift with thein- 
deliberate commiffions of «many. fins, ‘than with aa 
allowed perfflarcc in anyone. Gou. of the Torguce 

2. Obltinacy ; obduracy ; cootumacy. » 

Thou think’ me as far in the devil's book, as 

thou and Falta, for obduracy and pe-/iflency. 
v x Hy Shak: [pcares 
Persi sTive. ad. (from perf?.} Steady ; 
not receding frum a purpoie ; perfever- 
Ing. | 
The protractive tryals of great Jove, TA S 
To-find porfjitee conttancy inimene  Siakefpeares 
PE RSUN. nif penfonne, Frenchy per- 
Jona; batin:] Lea 
1. Individual or particularmamor woman. 

A perjan is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reafon and refle@ion, and’can-confider itielf astite 
felf, che tfan thinking ‘thing’ in’ diferent times 
and) placess bias H Bockee 

2. Manor woman confidered..as oppofed 
to’ things, ordiltinat from them. | 

A geal for perfons is far more eafy to be pervert- 
ed, than a gcal'tor things. Spratte 

To that we owe the fafety of-our perfons and the 
propriety of our pofiefiions. “tterburye 

3. Individual; man ‘or woman. 

This was then the church, which was daily ins 
creafed by the addition of other perjons received into 
its l , © Pearfon. 

4. Human being, confidered) with refpect 
to mere corporal exiitence. 

‘Tis in her heart alone that you’ muft reign ; 
You'll find her gerfon ditficulvto gain. ` Dryden. 

s- Man or woman confidered as prefent, ~ 
afting or fuffering. 

If I am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
‘My faculties nor perfen5 * l 
Tis but the fate of place,» andthe rough brake 
Thatwirtue must gothraugh. Shakefpeares 

The rebels maintained the fight for a fmall ume, 

_ and for their perjoxs thewed no want of courage. 
, Bacons 
6. A general loofe term for, a human 
being ; one; aman. 

Be a perfon's attainments ever fo gréaty he fhould 

always remember'that he is God's ¢reature. Clarif. 
7. One’s felf; ‘nota reprefentative.: 

When I purpofed to make 2 war by*my lieute- 
nant,- I made declaration’ thereof*to) you by my 
chancellor ; but now that 1 mean to make a war 
upon France in perfon, Iwill declare it to you my- 
felf. é Bacon's Henry Vile 

Our Saviour in his own perfon, during the time 
of his humiliation, caly observed the fabbeth KA 

ry | 


RER 
. the fonrth-commandment, and. al! other lezal rites 
è- jand obíervations. vi W bite. 
Theiking in perfon vifits all around, 
Comforts the fick, congratulates the found; 
And holds for, thrice three days a royal reat. Dryd. 
8. Exteriour appearance. 
|For her own perfon, 
It beggar'deall defcriptio Shak-[péare. 
9. Man or woman sreprefented in a ficti- 


_ tious. dialogue. 
pil things.are lawful unto me, faith the apoftle, 
fpeaking, as it feemeth, in the perfon of the 
€istiftian gentile fur the maintenance of liberty in 
things indifferent. Hozker. 
“ Thefe tables Cicero pronounced, under the perfin 
of Craffus, were of more ufe and authority than all 
tiie books of the philofophers. Baker cn Leaning. 

16, Charader. 

i ké From his firft appearance upon the ftage, in his 
new perfon of a fycophant or jugler, in(tead cf bis 
_ .. former pafon of a prince, he was expofed to the 
'_derifion of the courtiers and the common people, 
‘who fldcked about him, that one might know 
where the owl was, by the flight of birds. | © Biron. 

He hath put anjthe perfen not of airapber and 
murtherer, but of a traitor.to,the flate. Hayward. 
1. Character of office, 

I then did ufe the perfomof your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th’ adminittration of his law, 
, While 1 was bufy for the commonwealth, 
Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. 

How different is the fame man from himielf, 
as he fultains the perfen of a magiftrate and.that 
of a friend ? t ' Suth. 
2. [In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb. ; 

Dorus the more blushed: at her fmiling, .and fhe 
the more fmiled at-his bluthing; becaufe he had, 
with the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in {peaking of himfelfithe third perfin Sidney. 

If Speaking of himéelf.in,the Grit perfon fngular 


has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firn perfor 


¢ plural is with greater latitude. 3 Locke. 
PERSONABLE. adj. {from perfon.) 
a. Handfome ; graceful; of good ap- 


pearance. 
Wereiit true that her fon Niniasshad fuch a fta- 
Ature as that Semiramis, who was very igerfonabl-, 
could be taken for him 5. yet.it. is: unlikely that 
» the could shave held the empire forty-two years after 
bysany fuch fubtilty. i ye Raleigh. 
2. [In law.] , One that may, maintain 
any plea ina judicial court. Ainfivorth. 
PERSONAGE. n. f. [ personage, French. ] 
1. A confiderable perfon; man or woman 
of eminence. LL Te be 
It was anew fight, fortune, had ,prepared to 
mithofe woods, to fee thele great .perjonuges thus run 
P one after the other. Sidney. 
slt is not, caly.to refearch the actions of eminent 
pirforages, how much they hate blemithed by tlic 
envy of others, and what ‘was corruptediby their 
own felicity. F Wotton. 
| 2. Exteriour appearance; «ir; fature.’ 
She hath made compare 
` Between our ftatures, fhe’ hath urg'd his height; 
“And with her perfonoge, her tall orage, 
Shé nich A with him.’ ae Shabelpcare. 
__. The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, couftly 
o «© in fathion, inypefinage Ratelyy¢in voice magnifi- 
_ Cent, but fomewhat-empty of, matter. . Hayward. 
3. Character aflumed.. |. 
3 Phe great diverbon is masking ; the Venetians, 
naturally grave, love.to give into the-follies of fuch 
feafonss when difguifed ina falfe perfonages Addifon. 
4. Character repreíented. _. 
Bsa Some perfons muk be found out, already kenawn, 
by hiftory, whomwe may make the aétors.and per- 
»ii / sfonages ofthis fable. , Broome. 
= Pe eronat. adj. [ perfonel, French ; per- 
S YJoralin Latin. ] © . 


ae 


edt Á 7 


Vor. JI. 


PERSONALLY. 


PER 
1. Belonging»to.men-or women, not to 
things; not real. 
Every man‘fo termed by way of per ora? differ- 
ence only. a Hocker. 
2. Affecting individuals cr particular peo- 
pie; peculiar; proper to him or her; 
relating to one’s private actions or cha- 
racter. 
"For my part, 
I know)no perfondl caufe to'fpurniatihim 3 
But forthe general. Shukefpvare’s Julius Cafar. 
It could not. mean, that Cain as elder’ had a 
natural dominion, over. Abel, for thé words are 
conditional ; if thou doeft well: aad fo percnal to 
Cain. Lecke 
i Publickareproofs of fin are general, though by 
this they lofe a great deal of their effe&t; -but ‘in 
private converfations the application may be more 
perfonal, and the proofs when fo directed come 
home. Rogers. 
If he imagines there may beino- perfonal pride, 
vain fondnefs of \ghemfelves, in. thofe that are 
patshed and. dreffed out with fo much» glitter of art 
or ornainent, let him only make the experiment. 
Law. 
3. Prefent; not adting by reprefentative. 
The fav'rites that the abfent king. 
In deputationdleft;, + . 
When hewas perfonal in the Irith war. Shake/peare. 
Thisimmediate and perfonal {peaking of God 
Almighty to Abraham, feb, and Mofes, made 
not all bis precepts and diétates, delivered in this 
manner, fimply and eternally moral; for fome of 
them were’ perfonal, and many of ‘them ‘ceremonial 
and judicial.  * Í Wite. 
4. Exteriour; corporal. 
This heroick conflancy determined him to de- 
fire in marriage a princefs, whofe. perfonul charms 


were, now. become. the [ealt part of her character. 
Addifone 


5+ {In law. } Something moveable ; fome- 
thing appendantsto the perfon, as mo- 
ney; not real, as land. 


This fin of kind not perfina/, 
But real and hereditary was. Davies. 
6.. [In grammar.J A perfonal verb is that 
which, has all the regular modification 
of the three perfons ; oppofed to imper- 
fonal; that has only the third. | 
PERSONALITY. 2. A [from ferfonal. | 
The exiftence or individuality of any 
one. © ~ 
Perfon belongs ‘only to intelligent agents, ca- 
pable of a law, and happinefs and mifery': this per- 
jonality extends itfelf beyond prefent exiftence to 
what is patt, only by confcioufnefs, whereby it 
imputes to itfelf paft ations, juit upon the fame 
ground that it does the prefent. Locke. 
adu. [from per/ozal. } 
te- [n perfon ; in prefence ; not by repte: 
fentacive. + ‘ 
Approbation: not. onlpthey give, who p-rfona/ly 
declare: their- affent by. voice, fign, or act, but 
alfu when others dovit in theirnames. Hooker. 
I could not perfonally,deliver to her 
What.you commanded me, but by her woman 
I fent your meifage."  Sbakefpcare's Henry VHT. 
a There are many reafons, ‘why matters of fuch 
` a wonderful nature fhould ‘not be taken notice of 
" by thofe Pagan writers, who ‘lived before-our Sa- 
viour’s difciples had perfonally appeared among them. 
Addifon. 


2+3 With refpe@) to an individual; parti- 


cularly..... «, ? 
She bore a mortal hatred to the houfe of Lan- 
lè canter, and perfonally tothe king. ` Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiftence. | 
The. converted’ man is perfenally the fame he 
wasybefore, and is neither born-aor created a-ncw 
in a proper literal fenfe. Rogers. 


PER 


To PERSONATE, Vesa. 
Latins). i 
D To reprefent by a fictitious or aflumed 
character, "ô ‘as’ to pafs for the perfon 
reprefented. l , 
This lad was not. to perfnate one tliat had 
been long before taken out of his cradi, buta 
youth that had been brought úp in.a court, where 
infinite eyes had been upon him. Bacon. 
2. To reprefent by action or appearance ; 
to act. 

Herfelf a while fhe lays afde, and makes 
Ready to`perf nate a mortal pat. Crufhat. 

3-. Lo. pretend hypocritically, -with the 
| reciprocal pronoun. 

It nas been the conftant praétice of the -Jefuits 
to fend over cmiffaries, with inftruGions to per- 
fonate them:telves members of the feveral fects 
amongft us. ` . Swift. 

4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in 
ufe. 

Piety is oppofed to that p-rf:nated devotion under 
which any kind of impiety isdifguiled: Mammcend. 

Thus have F played widy theldogmatift in asper- 
fonated {cepiicifm. Gianwille’s Scep/is. 

§: To selemble. 
The lofty cedar perfuna‘es, thee. Shakefpcare. 
6.°To, makeway reproientative. of, as in 
picture. Qutof ufe, 
Whofereycsvare onthis favercignilady fixt, 
One dod perfimote of \Timon’s frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv’ry. hand. wafts to ber. 


Shake/pears 
7. Todefcribe. Qut of ufe. 

I am thinking what E fhal fay; it muf bea 
perfenating of himfelfy a fatyr againtt the foftnels 
of profperity. Sbhakefptare. 

I will drop *in \his: way efome lobfcure jepiitles of 
love, whereiny by the colour of his beard, the 
fhape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 
expreflure of his eye, forchead and complexion, 
hefhall find himfelf moft feelingly perfonated. Shak. 

PERSONA TION, 24 fai [from perfonaie. ] 
Counterfeiting of another perlon. 

This being, one of the ftrangeft examples of a 
perfonation that ‘ever was,” it*deferveth to be dif- 
covered and related at the full: Bacon. 

PERSONIFICA TION. a fo" [from per- 
JSonify.) “Profopopoia’; “the change of 
things.to perfons : as, 

Confujfion heard his voice. Milton. 

To Pexso’nrry. v. a. [from perfon,] To 
change from’a thing toa perfon. 

PERSPECTIVE. avy. [perfpectif, French ; 
ferfpicio, Latin. ] 

1. A glafs through which “things. are 
viewed, gyt 

if sit tend, to, danger, they turn about the per- 
JSpcétive, and thew it {o litte, that he can fcarce 
difcetn it. , Dinbum. 

It may import us inthis calm, to hearken to 
the ftorms raifing abroad ;/ ‘and by the bet per- 
Spcéives to difcover from what coait they break. 


[from . perfona, 


Temple. 
Yous hold the glafs, but.turn the perficiee, 
And/tarther off the Icflen’d obje& drive. Dryden. 


Faith for reafon's glimmering light thall give 
Her.immortal per{peftive. Prior. 
2.‘ heicience by which things are ranged 
in/pidture, according to.their. appearance 
in their real ficuation. 
Medals haveereprefented. their buildjrigs accords 
ing tothe rules of per/petives Addifonundvlodals. 
3. View 5 -vilto. ) 
rai Lottystrees, with facred hades, . 
And perfpeEtives of pleafant glades, 
y Where nymphs of brighteft form appear. Dryilen. 
Perspective. adj. “Relating to the 
{cience of vifion ; Optick ; optical. 
Rr ne, We 


P ER 


We ‘have ferjpeTiue houei, where we make f 


demonttrations of all lights and radiations; and 
out of things encoloured and tranfpasent, we can 
geprefent unto you all feveral colour... Bacn. 


PERSPICA’CIOUS. adj. {persticax, Lat.) | 


Quickfighted 5 fllarp.of fight. 
itis.as nice and tender in fecling, us it cao be 
pripicaciovs aad quick in feciag. Soushé 
Persrica’ciousness. n. f. [from per- 
Jpreacious.} Quickuefs of fight. 
PERSPICA city. -na fa [per/picacite, Fr. ] 
Quicknefs of fight. 

He’ thatilaid the foundations of the earth*eznnot 
Be excluded the feerecy of the snounwins;,.nom can 
there any thing efcapalithe perfpivacity of, whofe 
eyes, which were before light, and in whofe op- 
ticks there is.no opacity. Brown. 

Perspi cience. nif. Ẹperfpiciens, Lat. | 
The aft of lookin» fharpty. Dif. 

Pe‘rspici:. 2 J {ferfpicillum, Lat.} A 
glafs through which things are viewed ; 
an optick glafs. Little ufed. 

Let truth be 
Never fo far diffant, yet chronology, 
Sharp. fighted as the eagle’s eye, that can 
Out-fare the broad-beam’d day’s meridian, 
Will have a perfpicil to td her oat, 
And through the night of error and dark doubt 
` Difcern the dawn of truths eternal ray, 

As.when'therofy morn buds intorday.! Crafbazw. 

The perfpicil, as well as“the needle, hath en- 

targed the habitable world. Glanville’s, Sepis. 
Persprcu sry. nof [ per/picuité, Preach; 
from per/picuons | 
1. Tranfparency ; tranflucency; diapha- 
neity. i 

As for diaphancity and, berfpicxity, it enjoyeth 
that moft eminently, as having its earthy and 
falinous parts fo exactly refolved, that its body is 
lertimpcrous. Brown. 

2. Clearnefs to the mind ;,.eafinefs to, be 
underltood; freedom from:obícarity or 
ambiguity. 

The. verfes containing precepts, have, not fo 
much need of sornament as.of perfpicuity. Dryden. 

Perfpicuity confiits in the ufing of, propey terms 
for the thoughts, which.a maa would have pals 

~. from, his own, mind into that of another's. Lecke. 

PERSPI’CUOUS. adj. [per/picuus, Lat. ] 

a. Tranfparent; clear; such as may, be 

feen through ; diaphavous; tranflucentys 
-not opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effects, fo 
even the fame procced trom black, and whire, for 
the clear and perfpicacus body eiteActh white; and 
that white a black. ho: Pravbam. 

2, Clearto the \underftanding ; not, ob- 
{cure; not ambiguous.’ " 

The purpofe is perfpicucus evensas fubftance, 
Whofe groffnefs little characters fum up. 'Sbake/p. 

All this is fo perfpicucus, fo undeniable, “that I 
nec&not bë over induftrious in'the proof ofits Spratt. 

Persprcuousty. adv. [from fer/picu- 
cus.) Clearly ; not obfcurely. 

The cafe is no fooncr, made,.than: refolved 5. if it 
be made not enwrapped, but plainly and perfpicu - 
oufly. Bacon. 

Persprcuousness. ne: f., [from per/pi- 
cuous. ji Cleannefs; freedom from, ob- 
{curity 3 tranfparence); dtaphaneity. 

PERSPURABLE. Gay. { from: per/pire.] 

1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticu- 


Jar pores. 
In an animal under a courfe of hard lhour, 


Perspi’ 


PER 


Fr cometh*notvupon ithe) palms. ofäthe hands q 


or foles of) theifeet, which ace parts more. perfpir- 
able: and»children. are inot ¿Dainys for that; their 
fkins ae mòg perynirable. Bacpr. 

‘That this atwa¢tion is, performed by cffuviums, 


is plain and granted by moit; for cleétricks will’ 


nol.cominonty atuaĝ, untels they become fer fpir- 
elde. Erown. 


Persptim TION. n. S. [from per/pire.] 


Excretion by the’ cuticular pores. 
LarenGble perfpirurion is the laft'and' molt perfect 
“adion’of animal digeftion. ` bhrbn cn Alimenss. 
ATIVE. adj. (from ser/pire.] 
Performing the aét of peripiration. 


To PERSPFRE. v. n. [perfpiro, Latin. ] 


1. To perform excretion by the cuticular 
pores. 


2. Tobe excreted by the kin. 


Water, milk, whey, taken without much exer- 
cife, fo as to make them perfpive, relax the belly. 
Arbuthnot. 


To PersTRiNGE. v. a. [ perftringo, Lat. ] 


To graze upon ; to glance upon. D7é. 


Persua DABLE; adja. [from per/uade. | 
Such as may be perfuaded. 


To PERSUADE. v. a. [ per/wadeo; Lat. 


perfuader, French. | 


1. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully sperjuaded in his own 
mind. - Romans. 
We are perfuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany falvation. * Hebrews, vi. 9. 

Joy over them that are perjuaded to falvation. 
2 Ejdrés, vii. 
Let a man be ever fo well perfwaded of the ad- 
vantages of "virtue, yet, till hc hungers and thirfts 
after righteoufnels, his will will not be determined 
to amy action in puriuit of this confeiicd great 
good. ` = . Locke 
Men fhould ferioufly perfuade themfeives, that 
they have here no abiding, place,’ but are only in 
their paffage to the heavenly Jerufalem. . ake. 
z. To influence by argument.or expoftu- 
lation. Perfuafion feems rather appli- 
cable to the paiflions, and argument to the 
reafon; but this is not always obferved. 
Philoclea’s beauty not, only *perfuaded, but fo 
perfuaded as all hearts muft yicld: Pamela's beauty 

ufed violence, and fuch as no héart could refitt. 
Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led-with 
covetoufnels, were perjuadrd for money. 2 Mac. x. 
To fitcrofs-leg'd, or with our fingeré pectinated, 
- is accounted bad, and friends will perfuade us from 
ite Brown. 
How incongruous would it be for a mathema- 
tician to perfvade with eloquence, to ufc allimagin- 
able intinuations and intreaties, that he might pre- 
vail with his hearers to believe that three and 
three make fix. i Wilkins. 
J thould be glad if J. could perfuade him to 
write (uch another critick on anything, of. mine ; 
for when he condemns any of my poems, he 

makes the world have a better opinion of them. 
Dryden 
3.. To inculcate by argument or expoftu- 
lation. | | Tti 
To children afraid’ of, vain images,” We`pirüade 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
fuch things. lay Taylor. 
4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode of 


fpeech notin ùle.. r 

Twenty merchants have all ferferadedwith him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea” 
Of, forfeitures« || Sbatefpearce 


P E RSUA DER. n.f. [ from per/uade.}, One 


aliment toa vaporous or p-rfpirable will fubjoct it 
to too ftrung a perspiration, debility, and fudden 
death. : Arbutbnoten Aliment s 


2. Perfpirlng } omitsing-perlpisation.” Nor 
proper. ; 


who influences by perfualion,;, an. im 
ortunate advilers ` 
“The carl, fpeaking in that imperious language 


wherein the king had writtén, did not irritate the, 


-r 


people, botmake'them conceiyé, bythe. havehtls 
neis of delivery of the king's,crsand, that him- 
felf was the author or principal perimader of ‘that 
counfel. Shae, * ZL 
He foon is mov'd 
By fuch perfuaders az are held upright. 
Hunger and thirft at once, 
Pow’'rfull per usders | quicken'd at the {cent 

Q£ that ailuring troity urgd me fo keen. Milor. 
PE RSUA‘SIBLE. adj. { perfuc/fibilisy Lat. 
perjuafible, Fr. from perjuadeo, Latin.) 

‘Yo be influenced by periuafion. - 
It makes us apprelicnd our own iotereft. in, that 
obedience, makes us tractable and perfuufible, cbn- 
trary to that brucifh ftlubbornaefs of the horfe aud 

mule, which the Pfalmift reproaches. l 
i Ctvermment of tbe, Tonguce 
PERSUA SIBLENESS. 2. Je [from perfua- 
fible.| .'Vhe quality of being flexible 
by perfuafion. i 
Persua sion. 2. f. [pêrJuafion, French ; 

from perfua/us, Latin.} ` i ‘ 
1. The act of perfuading; the a&t of in- 
flueneing by expoftulation; the act of 
gaining or attempting the paffions. — + 

If 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

For thou haft all the arts of fine perfuaficr, 

Truft me, and Ietsme know thy love's fuccefs. 
 Ol1witye 
2. The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 
The moft certain token of evident goodnets is, 
ifthe general perjuafion of all men dues fo. account 
it. : i * Hooker. 
You arz abus'd in too bold a fefuafens' Sbakefpr 
When we have’no other certainty of Being inithe 


‘Daniel 


right, but'ourown perfuafions that weiareifo; this — 


may often be but making one error the gage for 
another. Government of th? Taiguts 
The obedient and the men of practice thall ride 
upon thofe clouds, and+ triumph. over their prefent 
impcrfeCtions; till per{waffon pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance iato affurance, and all 
come at length to be completed in. the beatifick 
vifions Mo. : Sputh. 
Persua sive. adj. [| perfuafif, French; 
trom ferfuade.} . Having the power of 
perfuading ; having influence onthe 
paffions. 


In prayer,' we donot fo much refpect» what pre- 
cepts art celivereth, touching themethod! of fer- 
fuafive utterance in the pretence of great men, ae 
what doth mot avail to our ownvedification in piety 
and godly. zeale, ‘ion Eicoker. 

Let, Martius. refume his farther. duccur{c, as well 
for the pe-faafve as for the ceniult, touching the 
means that may conduce unto tne enierprize. Bac. 

Notwithftanding the weight and fitnefs-of the 
arguments to.perfuade, and the light af man’s %n- 
teleét to meet.this perfuafrve evidence with a fuit- 
able affent, no affent followed, nor.were men thercoy 
actualiy perfuaded. į Scuibe 

PERSUASIVELY.: adu. [from per/uafrues) 
In fuch a manner as.to, perfuade.. . 
The ferpent with me, i? 
Perfuafwely hath fo prevail’d, that 1 

Have alfo tafted. ty Milter. 
a Muny who live upon their eftates cannot fo much 
“as tell a ftory,, much. less, {peale cleanly, and perfua- 
Jivily,in,any buGnets. EE 
PERSUA SIVENESS. n. f [from perfuafive.) 

Influence on the paffgons, ` ge 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs’ of the work 
being as neceffyry to found a purpote of | usider- 
‘taking: it, as either the authority of commands, 
or the perjuahucesfs of promifes, or puogency of 
omenacescan bes © | Hammond's Fundamenta. 

Peasua SoRY. adj. ‘[perfüajorids, Lata 
` ff : ee i the ont VAA o 
rom per/uads.]. Having the powe 
m AS rfuade. , vi TA PASSIR GY 
per u ae Pi» s 
Neither is this ferfaaferpao* MEE am Wri, 
“PERT, 


E 


+* 


‘PER 


PERT adj. [pert, Welth; pert, Dutch ; f 


` atpert, French. | 
Od Theme wath bape ty i) 
1. Lively; brik; ‘fmart. 
Awake the pert and nimble fpirit of mirth ` 
L Tura melancholy forth to funerals. Shakefpcares 
On the tawpy fands-and thelves, 
F Trip.the fore fairies and $ dapper elves. 
From pert to itupid fins fupinely down, 
__ In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 
2. Saucy; petulant; with bold and gar- 
rulous loquacity. 
All fervants might challenge the fame liberty, 
and grow pert uponstheir matters; and when this 
faucinefs\ became. universal, what. lefs .mifchicf 
could be expected than an old Scythian rebeliion? 
Collicr cn Pride. 
A lady bids me in a very pert manner miad my 
Hawn fairs and not pretend to meddle with their 


Miltons 


linen. TPR ti Adidijon. 
PSN i ' “Waneffa 

Scarce lined to their idle chat, 
_ ‘Further than\fometimes by a frown, F 


a When they grew pert, to pull them down.  Scesf?. 

To PERTAIN. v. 2. | pertinco, Latin. ] 
To belong; to.relate. ` OTE oy 

As men hate thofe that affect that honour by 

_ ambition, which pertaincth not to thèm, fo arethey 

More odious, who through fear betray the glory 

which they haye. Haytvarein 

A cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a very honeur- 
able bearing, is never fcen in the coat of a king, 
becaufe it pertainerb to a mechanical profeffion. 

_ Peaibam.: 
PERTEREBRA TION, s> f. [per and tere- 
bratio, Latin.] The act of boring 
through. | Ainfworth, 
PERTY N'A cious. adj. [from pertinax.) 
1. Obftinate; ftubborn; perverfely refo- 
lute. 
One of the diffenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon 
to be fo bold, fo troublefome and illogicat in the 
i ‘difpute, as forced him to fay, that he had never 

met with a man of more pertivacicus confidence 
ad lefs abilities’ Walon. 
2e Refolute ; conflant ; fteady. 

Diligence is a fteady, conftant, and pertinacicus 
Nudy, that ‘naturally teads the foút into the know- 
ledge of that, which "at firt feeniud) locked up 
from it. . South. 

PerTina‘crousry. adv. [from pertina- 
cious.) Obftinately ; ftubbornly. 

© hey deny: that freedom to me, ‘whieh-they per- 

tinctioufly challenge tathemfelves. King Charles. 

Others have fought to tafe themfelves of all the 

eti! of affliction by difsuting fubtilly againitit, ‘and 

fertinaceufly maintaining that affictioys are.no real 

evils, but only in imaginaticn. ~ Tilletfon. 

„a Metals pertinacioufly refift all tranfmutation jand 

“though one would think they were turned into a 

different fubitance, yet they do but as it were luik 


“under a vizard. Ray. 

PERTINA CITY, n. f- [pertinacia, 

PERTINACLOUSNESS, Laun; . from 
pertinacicus. 


t. Obllinacy ;- hubbornneds. 
»dn this reply was included avery grafs, miake, 
and if with pertiraciy maintained, a Capital esrour. 
Browne 


>r 


2. Refolution ; conflancy, ©. . 
PERTINACY, n. J. [from pertinax ] 
st. Obhinacy ; Rubbornaefs; perfiltency. 
Their pertimary ia fitch, that when you crive 
athem cut of one form, they hamë another. Dif ea. 
ie holds forth the pertinosy of iff torttine, in 
‘purfuing people inta thir gravee: Iv Eftrenge. 
-2. Refulttion ; fleadinefs 3 conftancy. 
» | St. G rgonia prayed with pafion and pertinacy, 
. “ti fe thie relief. Taylor,» 
PERIINENCE. 2 
PEATINENCY, 
oP 


n. f [from pertineo, 


Latio.}  Juftnefs. of | 


SPER 


relation’ to the matter in hand; pro-' 
priety tothe purpofe; appofitene(s. 

I have fhewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the 
apoitle’s difcouric to the perfons he addreffed to, 
whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, and 
did not talk at random. | Bentley. 

PERTINENT, adj. [pertinens, Latin; 
pertinent, F rench, ] 

n Related to the metter in hand; juft to 
the purpofe ; not ufelefs to the end 
propofed ; appofite; not foreign from 
the thing intended. 

My caution wasi more pertinent 
Than the rebuke-you give it. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

I {cet down, out of experience in bufinefs, and 
converiation in ‘books, what thought per‘inent to 
this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here i thail feem a little to digrefs, but you will 
by and by find it pertinent. Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, 
thatywould reach all the particulars of a man’s be- 
haviour ; his own Mi-fathioned example would fpcil 
all. Locke. 

2. Relating; regarding ; concerning. In 
this fenfe the word now uled is pertain- 
ing. 

(Men thalkhave junt caufe, when any thing per- 
tincnt unto faith and religion ds doubted of, the 
morc wnelo incline:their minds towards that 

_ Which the fenteuce of fo grave, wife and learned in 

that faculty hall fudge mott found. Hooker. 

PE RTINENTLY. arta, [from pertinent. ] 
Appofitely ; to the-purpofe. 

Be modest and referved in the prefence of thy 
betters, {peaking little, an{wering pertinent, noc 
interpofing without leave or rcafon. Taylor. 

PERTINENTNESS. 2./. [from pertinent. | 
A ppofiteneis. Dia. 

PERTINGENT. adj. [pertingens, Latin.] 
Reaching to; touching. Dia. 

Pe'RTLY. ady, [from pert.) 

ry Brikly; {martly. 

HT find no other difference betwixt the common 

town-wits and the downright country fools, than 

, that the firit are feertly, sn. the wrong, with,a little 
more gaiety; and the laft neither in the right nor 
the wrong. l Pope. 

2. Saucily ; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that pertly Front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

r Mutt dilsetheiriown tee )Sbak:|peare. 

When you pertly raife your {nout, 
Fleer, aud gibes and saugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hiòcrnian afles; 

For fleer wit, and hu,nour paffes. 
Pewtness. n. f. [from pert.] 
ta Brifk folly ; daucinefs; petulance. 

Dulnefs delighted éy’d the lively dunce, | 
Remembring fhe herilf was pertnefsonces Popes, 

2. Petty ‘livelinefs; {pritelinefs without 
force, dignity, or folidicy. 

There is. in Shaftefbury’s works a lively pertnefs 
and a parade of literature; but it is hard that we 
fhauld be bound to admire the reverics. Metts. 

PERTRA NSIENT,. ad). [Pertranfiens, Lat, } 
Paffing over. | Dia. 

To PERTURB, v.a..[ perturbo, 

ToPERTU'RBATE. $ | Latin. | | 

tb.) Vedifquiet; to diturb; to deprive of 

tranquiilitys | l 

Ret, ret, perrurbedifpirit. Shekejficare. 

Flis walling-fleib with, ayyuith burns, | 
Andhis perearbed ioubwithin him mourns. Sandys.) 


ż. To diforder; to confufe 3 to put out 
cf regularity.: l l 

Theyasecontentiso fufferithe penaltics,annexcd, 

rather than gerturbthe publick, peace. K. Charles. 


The infervient md brutal faculties controuled 


the faggeRions of teuth ; oléafure-and profit over-| 


Swift. 


Perva‘ston. 2.4 [from pervades 


w tranfcurtions, of the atoms of. fire, 


P ER 


fwaying the inftrudions of honcfty, aod fenfyality 
perturbingthe reafonable commandsof virtac. Brows 
Tbe acceffion or feceffion of bodics from-the 
‘earth's furface perturb not the equilibration of either 
hemiiphere. Brotcn. 
PERTURBATION. 2. f. [perturbario, Lat. 
perturbation, French. } m., 
- Difquiet of mind ; deprivation of tran- 
quullity. 
Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to cach other: but apparent guilt, 
And fhame, and perturbation, and defpair. Milter. 
The foul, as it issmore immediately and ttrongly 
affected by this part, fo. doch it manifeft all its 
paflions and perturbations by it. Rey. 
2. Reitleffnefs of paffions. 
Natures, that have miuch heat, and great and 
Violent defires and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action, till they have paGed the meridian of their 


years. Bacon's Frys. 
3- Dilturbance ; diforder ; confuliou ; com- 
motion, 


Although the long diffentions of the two houfes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
ferturbariens and calamities. Bacon. 

4. Caule of difguiec. 

O polith'd perturbation 1. golden care! 
That keep'ft the ports of lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: Ncep with it now, / 
Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply (weet, 

Ashe, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Slecps out the watch of night. Stake|p. Henry 1V. 
5- -Commotion of paffions. 

Reftore yourfe'ves unto your temper, 

And, without perturbation, 


fathers ; 
hear me fpeak. 
Ben Fonfon. 

PERTURBA TOUR. x. f. [perturLator, Lat. 

péerturbateer, French.] Raifer of com- 

motions. 
Pertu'sen. adj. [pertufus, Lat.) Bored; 

punched ; pierced with holes. Dig. 
PERTU’SION: n. J. [from pertufus, Lat.] 
i. The act of piercing or punching. 

' The manner of Opening a-vein in Hippocrates’s 
time, was by ftabbing or pertujfion, as it is per- 
formed in horfes. Arbuthnot. 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 
An cmpty pot without earth in it, may*be put 
over a fruic the better, if Tome- faw pertufion: be 
made in«the: pos. Baccn. 
ToPERVA DE vica, [ perwado, Latin. ] 
i. To pafs through an aperture; to. per- 
meate. ' 
The labour'dicliyle perwades the pores 
In-all the arterial’ pertorated dhores. Blackmore. 

» Paper dipped in water or oil, thé oculus mundi 
tone  iteeped iny water, linenzclothe oiled sor) yar- 
nifred, and many, other fubftanées foaked in fuch 
liquoss.as will intimately Rervade their Jittle pores, 
become by that nays more traniparcnt than other- 
wile. i Newton. 

2. To pafs through the whole extenfion. 
Maticr, once bercaved of motion, cannot of itfelf 
acquire it again, nor till it be ftruck by fome other 
body from without, or ‘be intrinfically moved by 
an imroateria! felf-aétive fubftance, that can pene- 
trate and pervade it. Bentley. 
What but God 
Pawvades, adjuhts andagitates thewhole? Thimjea. 
The 
» a&of pervading or \pafling through. 

If. tifion be made rather by the ingrefs and 
than hy the 
bare: propagation of that motion, with which fire 
beats upon the outhde of the vetlels, that con- 
tain.the miaiter to be melted 5, both thofe kinds of 
fluidity, afcribed -to faltpetre, will’ appear to be 
caufed by the pervafion of a furcign body. ' Bayle. 


PERVERSE. adj. [pervers, Freneh ; per- 


verjus, Latin.) | 


Rr2 J. Dif. 


PER 
t. Diftorted from the right. 


Ard nature breeds — 
P:rwerfe, adl monftrous, all prodigious things. Mile. 
2. Obitinate ‘in the wrong ;. itubborn ; 
untrattable. | 

Thou forthe tetimonyiof -truth haft born 
Univerfal reproach; far worfe to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all chy care, 
To Rand, approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'dithee pereerfe. Milton's Paradife Lif. 

To fo perverle adexpallgracesis vain, 
It gives them courage to-wtfend agains Dryden. 

3. Verulant; vexatious; peevifh; defirous 
to crofs and vex; ‘crofs;)) "ts 40" 
O gentle Romeo, ` 
If thou doftlove, "pronounce it faithfully, 
Or ifiyou think I am too quickly won, 
PU frewn. and be'perwerfe, and fay thee nay; 
So thou wilt wooes, butelie not-tor the world. Shak. 
PERVE RSELY« ady. \ [trom perverfe. | 
With* intent to’ vex; peevifhly ; vexa- 
tioefly; fpitefully; crofslys with petty 
malignity. 

Men perwer/e'y take up picques and difpleafures 
at others, “and then ‘every opinion of the difliked 
perfon mult partake of his fate. - Decay of Piety. 

Men that do ‘not perwerfely ufe their words,” or 
on purpofe fet themfevies to cavil, feldom miftake 
the fignificationofithe names.of fimpleideass Locke. 

A patriot is.a dangerous poft, 

When wanted by his country moft, 
Perverfely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift.’ 
PERVE RSENESS. n. fi [from perver/e..| 
1. Petulance ; peeviihnefs ; f{piteful croff- 
nefs. 

Virtue hath fome perverfcnefs; for fhe will 
Nelther believe her good, nor others ill.) “Dorne. 

Her whom he wifhes ‘mot, ‘thai! fe!dom gain 
Through her perverfine/s ;\ but thallfex/her gaind 
By a far worke. Milton's Baraaife Left. 

The perwerfenefs of my, fate is fuch, 

That he's not mine, because he’s mine too much. 
Drydin. 


. S” 


When a friend in kindnefs tries 
To fhew you where your error lies, 
Conviétion, does but more incenfe.; 
Perverfenc{s is your whole defence. Swift. 
2. Perverfion ; corruption. . Not in vfe. 
Neither can thi be meant of ‘evil governours or 
tyrants ;) for they. are: often eftablithed»,as Mawful 
potentates ;. but:of+ fome, perverfene/s. and defection 
in the nation itfelf. ' ‘Bacon. 
Perve rsionsen. Yè [perverfon, French ; 
from perverse.) The a& of \perverting ; 
change to fomething worfe. ` 
‘Women to" govern ‘men, faves’ freemen, are 
mich in thétfame degree; all being’total violations 
and perecrficns of the lawsiof maturesand! nations. 
l toii Bacon. 
He fuppofes that whole reverend hody, are iío, far 
from ditliking popery, thatthe hopes of ‘enjoying 
the abby lands would be an effectual incitement to 
thelr perverfion. Swift. 


Perva esity, a. f.,[ perverfre, French ; 


from perver/e.| Perverfeneis ; crofinefs.” 


What ftrange perverfty is this of man! 
When ‘twas acrimc to tafte th’ inlightning tree, 
He could not then his ‘hand refrain. Norris. 


ToPERVE'RT. v. a. (perverto,: Latin ; 
pervertir, French. | | 


1. To diftort from the true end or purpofe. 
= daftead of, good they may work ill, and perwert 
juftice to extreme injuttice. Spenf. State of Ireland. 
i lfthou feet the opprefiton of the poor, and vio- 
pi Went iperverting of jultice in’a province, marvel not. 
Eccluse ve. 8. 
If then his providence 
Ont of-our evil feek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muf be to pervert that end, 

Aad out of gon Gill to: find means of evil Miren. 


PER 


He hasipervertedomy meaning byhis gloffes sy and 
interprewed my) words, into blalphemy, of which 
thcy were not guilty. Dryden. 

Porphyry has, wrote a volume to explain this cave 
of the nymphs with more’ piety than Judgment 5 
and another perfon has perverted it into obfcenitys 
and both allegorically. ; Broome. 

We cannot charge any, thing upon their nature, 
till we take care: that it is» perveried by their edu- 
cations ie Laws 

2./lo.corrupt;, to turn fromthe right ; 
oppofed to convert, which is to turn 


from the wrong to the nght 

The hcinousiandi defpiteful act 
Of. Satan, done’in Paradife,» andthow 
Hétinethe serpent had pirverted Eve, 
Her hudhandethe, to tafle the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The fubtle practices of Eudoxius, bithop of 
Conttantinople, in perwerting and corrupting the 
moit ‘pists emperor Valens. Waterland. 

PERVE RTER: mife [from pêrverti] 
r> One that’changes any thing from good 
to bad ; a corrupter. 

Where a child finds his own parents his pervert- 
ers, he cannot ‘be fo properly born, as damned into 
the world. South. 

2. One who diftorts any «thing from the 
sight purpofe. 

He that\reads'a prohibition ina divine law, had 
need be well fatisfied about the fenfe he gives it, leit 
he incur the wrath of* God) ‘and be found a fer- 

“verter of his law. , Stilling fleet. 
PERVER TIBLE Gay. [from pervert.] That 
may be eafily perverted. Ainfavorth. 
PERVICA‘CIOUS. adj. [perwicax, Lat.] 
_Spisefully obitinate ; peevifhly contu- 
~acious. i 

May. private | devotions,be, efficacious upon the 

mind of one of the moft pervicacious young crea- 


tures Í y Clarifjae 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, 
But in'his ale moft pervicacieus. D:n*am. 


Peavica ciousLy. adv. [from pervica- 
cious.] | With {piteful obitinacy. 


Pervica ciousness. ) 2. J. [ perwicacia, 
PERVICA CITY. Latins from 
Pr Rvicacy. pervicacious. } 


Spiteful obftinacy. 
PE’R VIOUS. adj. [pervius, Latin. ] 
1. Admitting paffages capable of being 
permeated. © 
The Egyptians ufed'to fay, that'unk'nown dark - 
nefs is the frit principle of the world ; by darknefs 
they mean God, whofe fecrets ‘are peratous to no 
eye. mt Tayior. 
* Leda’s twins, 
Confpicuous both, and’both jn act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandifh'd at the foe, 
Nor had they mifs'd; but he co thickets fled, 
Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 
Reed. Pryde. 
Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 
vidus, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. 
| Wocdward. 
2. Pervading ; permeating. This fenfe 
1s not proper. i 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 
This futt’ring motion which we call the mind? Prior. 
Pe’rviousness. n. fJ. [from pervious.) 
Quality of admitting a paffage. 
‘he perviou/nc/s of our receiver toa body much 
more fubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
loofer. texture of that *glafs the receiver wasimade 


of, and partly from the enormous heat, which f 


opened the pores of the glafs. Byles 
There will be found another ‘difference , befides, 
that of pervioufnefs. Hold:r's Elements of Speech. 
Peru Ke. 2. fo [perugue, French.] A 


cap of falfe hair; a periwig. | 


PES 


{ put himon,ailinen cap rand his) gcrutepoves 
th ate : T ji ‘js PIM o ; 


To Peru'ke. w. a. [from the noun.} To; 


drefs in ad(cititious, hair. 


PERU KEMA KER.: f. [peruke ani maker. 


A maker of perukes ; a'wigp maker. 


PERUSAL. af. [from peru/e.] . “The act 


of reading. | l ws 
As pieces of miniature muñ. be, allowed. a, giofery 
infpetion, fo this trcatife requires application, jn 
the per ufal, MEN Woditard. 
If upon a new perwf:/ you think ‘it 4s written in 
the very fpirit of the ancients, it@deerves. your 
care,’ and: is capable of being improved. Arrerbury. 


To PERUSE” vra (per antye.) 


1. Ño read. 
Perufe this writing here and thou falt know 
The treafon. Shaicfpeare’s Richard II 
* The petitions being thus ‘prepared, "do you con- 
ftantly fet apart an hour in a day ty sperufe sthae 
petitions. ' Becons 
Carefully obferve, whether he taftes the diftin- 
guithing perfections or the fpecifick qualities of the 
author whom he paz fis. ©" =>> ©" °° Addifon. 
2. To obferve ; to examine. | 
ee I hear the enemy: 
Out fome light horfemen, and ferufe their wings. 
er Sbakefpraree 
_ I've perusd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are'fo mirgled, 
"That they ‘have caughit the king. Shukefpearte 
' Mylelf I then gerus'd, and limb by limb °* 
Survey'd. $e Mi'ton’s Paradife Lit. 
Peru'ser. n. J. [from perwfe.] A readers 
examiner. ~" jigs Tah 
The difficulties and hefitations of every ‘one will 
be‘according to the capacity | of ‘éach perufer, and 
as his penetration into nature is greater or icfs. | 
Wocdward. 


Pesa pe. nf. . 
Péfade is a motion a` horfe “makes in -railing or 
lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs 
upon the ground without Rirring. Farrier's Dict, 
Pe’ssary. a. J. [pefaire, French] Is an 
oblong ‘form. of medicine, made ‘to 
thruft up into the uterus upon fome ex- 
traordinary occafions. © = © ahh os 
Of cantharides he prefcribes five ina peffary, 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrit. 
Arbuthnot. 
PEST. ». S. [pefte, French; pelis, Lat.] 
1. Plague; peililence. errs 
Let fierce Achilles ry 
The god propitiate, and the pef ‘affuage. Page. 
2. Any thing mifchievous or ceftrnctive. 
At her words the heliith pof oO) 
Fordorc. wt Milton's Paradie Deh. 
Of all virtues juftice is the bet; 7 
Valour without it, ts a common pe. Waller. 
The pe? a virgin’s face and bofom bears, 2 
High on her trown a rifing inake appears, 
Guards her black front, and ‘hilJes in her hairs. \ 
WTIUTY » Popes 
To Pe’ster. wi a. [pefery French.} 
1./'Yo difturb; to perplex ; to harais ; to 


1p 
ve 


` 


turmoil. MASY 
Who.then fhalliblame. ci d nyast" 
¿Bis pefer’d {enfes to recoil and fart, shoves 
When all that'is within him does conden ` 
Itfelf for being there? Shak:freareés Mather’. 
He hath not fail'dito pefler us with meffige, 
Importing the {urrender of thofe lands. Sbekefprare. 
eo Me are psfcred with mice and rats, and to this — 
end the cat is very ferviceables Afore acainft Atheif- 
cA multitude of ,fcribblers daily peer thewoud 
with their infuffcrable Ruf. . ys 0, Dizdem 
They did fo much peer the church, and delude 
the people, that contradictions themfelxes affertcd 
by Rabbies were equally revered by them asthe 
t infallible will of God + E SY Scarb. 
At 


PEE 


"At Kondhe wis purfu'd With soife; 
Abraad was poffer'd by the bi ySe 
2° To -enctimber © > s 
TE Firches'and peafe sia P 
(Forn pMirizg tod muchion a shovel; they lay, Tuffer. 
T he peuple crowding near within, the, peler d 
proome f Drayton. 
Confin'd and PAd in this pinfold here, l 
Strive to keep up a frail and teverif being. Miler. 
PESTERER, w. J. [from pefer.} One 
that peltezs or difturbs, 
PE'STEROUS. adj, [from pefer.], Encum- 


Swift. 


bering-s-cum berlome. Pi bite 
dn the Matute againit: vagubonds note the sdif- 


Bike che pariiamentyhadsof, gaoling theni, vas that} 


E which was chargeable, pfocus, and of noopen 
exampie. ‘ Bacon sHenry Vil. 
PE STHOUSE. a. f {from pef and bosje ] 
Aa. hotpital for: perfons infected ‘with 
the plague.” oe “ye 
Pest! FEKOUS. adj, 
1. Deflrofive; mifchievous, 
‘Such is thy audacious wickednefs, _ 
“ Thy ieud, Phy rans, ong diffentions pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakeffeare. 
11} You} tzat have ditcoyerd {ecrets, and made fuch 
pefliferces reports of mén nobly held; ‘mutt die. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. Peitilential ; ‘malignant ; infectious. 
< Itisealy to conceive bow the {teams of pcRifer- 
ous bodies taint the air, while they are alive.and hot. 
Arburhnc. 
Fr. pefti- 


pelt; conta 


PESTILENCE. 2. f. [ feftilence, 
“lentia; Edtin.] Plapte ; 
gious ciltem Cr, , neath ental 
‘~? The'red P fiilence ftrike all trades in Rome, ._ 
And o¢cupaions perih. Shuke/pecre. 
_ When my eyes beheid @iivia firtt, 
Methought the purg'd the air uf p-filence. Shatefp. 
PE'STILENT. adj. { pefiilent, French ; gefi- 
` dens, Latin) 
1. Producing | lagues ; malignant. 
3 Great ringing of bells în populous cities diffi- 
~ pod poPilcnt air, which miy se from the con- 
cuffion of che air, and'nct from the found. Bacon. 
Hisary moulded bread the fUldiers thrufting upon 
their fpears railed avait king Ferdinand, who 
with’ {uch corrupt and patient, “bread would feed 
thems s i l I i Kaolies. 
To thofe people that dwell under or near the 
Equatory.a perpetual fpring would bea mot pefilent 
and infupportable fummer. ` . Kerthy. 
2. Mifchievous ; deftru&ive.” 
There. is nothing more Contagious and pefilent 
than fome kinds of harmony; than fome no. hing 
„more ftrong’and potent unto good SINF Hooker: 
Which precedents of poffilent import,~ 
vAxain thee, Henry, had been broug!it. \Danic/. 
The world abounds with peftiient books, iwrit- 
ten againit this do¢trine. Swift's Mijfcellanies. 
3+ do ludicreus language, it is uted co ex- 
-» Aggerate the meaning of another word. 
78 yL One p filent fire, 
His beard nọ bigger though than thine, 
~ Walk'd-on+beforestheireit. u + Suckling. 
PESTICENTIALD “aaj. pefilenciel, | Fri 
pefiilens, Latin.? 
1. Partaking of the ‘nature of peftilence ; 
producing peftilence ; infe@tious ; con. 
«tagious. oa dite fy 
Thefe with the air pafling into thelungs, in. 
fect the mais of sblvod, 
pefilential fevers: osan > 
ona Fire involw’d: » 


aki 


r . . è 
Inpofiilential. vapours; ench, and fmoaks Addifen. 4 


2. Miichievous; deftru@ive : Perniciods. 


Af “government depends upon teligiony then this 
of thate that attempt 


eftilential "delign tt 
ke civil and ecelgtiaftica! latercits, gurb. 


_, thews the a 
p Ww disjain 


e iot 


iy 


PE sPLE. ny. [ pifillum, Latin.) Añ Pi- 


[from Pehifer; Lat.) | 


and viay thei foundation of 
Woeward. 


PE TER WORT. m Al [Aoro] A plant. 


PTET 


Pe sTivENTL Ys adw; [from » pefilent.] 
Mifchieveufly ; Gettructively. l 
PESTILLA TION. a.f (pifillum, Latin. ] 
The act of pounding or breaking in a 
mortar, | ; 
“The bet diamonds are comminuble, and fo far 
from ‘breaking hammers, ‘that they fubmit®unto 
fifiitationjandoretilt not any ordinary'pettle. Breton. 


PET. : 


We muft propofe unto all men*certaia petiti-rs, 


incident and very material in Caufes of this nature, 
Hocker. 


ihe My next poor peti:icn | i 
Is; “thatvhis noble grace wdulu- Have fome pity s 
Upen my wretched women, Sh akifprare. 
Let my lite be zivernat My Petition, and my ;€ople 
at my requeit. 7 E fiber, wipe. 
Thoudidft choofe this honfe ‘to he called by thy 
name,"andito bea‘houle of prayerand petition~ for? 
thy people, 1 Deen. 
ve muft not only fend" up peritia and thoughcs 
now and then toheavery ‘But ‘mult gô through’all 
| § out Worldiy“butinefs with at heavenly tpirity | Pico. 
2. Single branch Onarticlevof a, prayer.) 
Then pray'd thatthe‘might @ill pollets his heart, 
And no pretending rival tharea part; i 


ftrament with which any thing is Broken 
in a Mortar. | 
What real alteration canm the beating of the pfe 
make in any body, bur of the texture of it? Locke. 
Upon ourwegetable tood ‘the teeth ard Jaws act 
as the pefile and mortar. Artutbae. || 


Pe’sTuE of Pork. a. fo A gammon OFN -This last petition beard of alk her pray’r. Dryden. 
bacon. ' | Ainfrvorts. ITa Pe rr Tron? to A [from*the ‘noun. ] 


PET. n. f [This word is of doub:ful 
eiymology; from Pefpit, 
impetus, laning perhaps it 
rived fome way from petit, 
only a little fume-or fret. | 

1. Adflighr paffion ; a flight fit of peevith- | 


neis. T 


To folrert } to Yupplica ces 
You'have petition'd all ‘the gods ’ 
For'my profperity. Shak fpeares Coitalidas. 
The mother petitioned hor goddefe,to beftow- upon 
them the greateft gift that could te given. Addin. 
PETITIONARILY. adv, [ftom .fcrition. 
ary.|. By way of begging the queftion. 
This,doth but petiticnarily infer: a dextralityyin 
the Leavens, and we may as teafonably! conclade: a 
“right and left laterality in thearklof Noah. Brava. 
PETI TIONARY adj; [ from petition. | 
t. Supplicatory $° coming with ptt ns. 
Pardon thy petitioaary' countrymen. Sbakefpcare. 
It is our bafe fetitionary breath 
That blows ‘em to this gréatnefs. Ben ‘Fonlons 
2, Containing petitions or réequefts,” *- 
Petitionary, prayer: belongeth. only’ to foch as 
are in themfelves impotent, and ftand. in necd of 
relief.from others. ? Hookers 
I\return oniyi yes or no. to qucitionary: and -peri- 
timnary-epiftles of half a yard long. Shui fte 
PETITIONER? m/i, [from fetition.) One 


French; or 
may, be de: 
as.it implies } 


If all the world 

Should in a pct of temperance teed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wearjbuc freeze, 
Th’ ail-giver would. be unthankt, would .be un- 
prais'd. Miitsn. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we “afk, 
Our next bufinefs is to rake Prt atthe refufal. iL Ef. 
Lite, given? for noble purpofes, muft not be 
thrown up ina pet, nor whined away in love. Cillier. 

They caufe the proud their vifits to delay, 
And fendithe godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2.°A lamb taken’ into the houfe, "and 
brought wp by hand. A cade lamb, 
> [Probably from petit, little.] See Pear. 


Hanner. 
PETAL. m f [ petalum, Latin. ] 
= Petal is a terimin botany, ' fignifying thofe fine 
coloured .Jeaves) that compofe the flowers of -all 
plants :* whence plants\are diftinguithed into mo. 
nopetalous, whote flower fe one continued leaf; 
tripetainus, pentapetal sus, and polypetalons,’ when 
they confiftiof three, five, or many leaves) & uiney. 
Pe'raLouss adj. [from petal.) Having 
petals. 


Pe TAR) onf [ petard, Frenchs pe. 
Pama RD aif igarardo; Italian] 
| A petard is an engine of metal,~almoft ‘in the 
fhape of an hat, about {even inchesi deep,’ and! ahout 
five inches over at.the mouth ;..when: charged with 
fine powder well beaten, itis covered.with ama- 
i drier or plank, bound down fat with: ropes, *run- 
ning through handles, which are round the rim 
this petard.is applied to gates 
or barriers of fuch places as are deGigned to be 
furprized, to blow them up: they are aló ufed in 
countermines to break through into’ tHe enemies 
galleries. Military Difiondry. 
‘Tis the {port to have the engineer i 
Hoift with his own perar. Shakefbrare’s Hamlet, 
Findvall his having and his holding, 
Reduc'dit eternal noife and fcolding 5’ 
The conjugai petard that tears 
Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 
PETE CHIAL, adj, [ftom Letechia, Lat. |} 
Peftilentially {potted, Lie we 
“In London, are’ many. fevers with buboes: and 
Carbuncles, and many petechial or {potted fevers. 
Arbuthnot. 


whovoffers a’ petition, yet. 
When yow have received the petitions, and it 
will pleafe the periti rei weil to deliver them into 
your own hand, let your {ecretary firft read them, 
and draw lines wader the material parts. "Bacon. 
What pleafure can’ it be ‘to “be encumbered” with 
dependencies, «thronged and furrounded with ‘peri- 
tioners Ê Peery + » hrk. 
Their ‘prayers Attol the reproach’ ‘of ‘the ‘peri 
tionert;-and to’the confusion of Vdin ‘defires. L'ER. 
His woes brokevout, ‘and beggid relief +, 
» With-tears, the dumb Petitionirs of grief. Dryden. 
The Roman mairons prefented ‘a’ petition to 
the) fathers ;\ this» raifed \fow much raillery: upon 
the» petitioners, that thet ladies never atter: offered 
to direck the lawgivers of thcir country.) Addifon. 
PE TITORY. ady..[ petstorius, Latin sppeti- 
vtoire, French. ] Petitioning ; claiming 
therproperty of “any thing: Ainfworth, 
PESTRE. x. J. [from petra, a itone. | Nitre; 
falt petre. ‘See Nites. | ELA 
Powder made. of jinpure and grealy. petre, bath 
but.a weak emifficn, and gives buta taint reporr. 
l to i «Brecon. 
The veffel. was fitit well néaled to prevent craek~ 
ing, ‘and covered.toyprevént the failing vin of any 
thing that migie unkafonauy kindlethe peered Bor la. 
Nitvey, while: tiis in, its mative fate, ds. caked 
petre-fait, when tehned fait peime: Ma Woodward. 
PELRE SCENT ay, bi etrefeensy Latina] 
Growing Rone; be Go mise itone, 
A cave, from Whofe arched roof there dropped 
down d pet: efter liquor, which ‘ofcentimes before 
it could’ fall ‘to the ground congéaled: Pyles 


E : MI UU EH CY ; 
PETIT. adj. [Krench.} Small; incon | PLURA CTION. a/o lions perrifos beat} 


Gderable 1.0 Lhevaét of terug to citomes-theittite 
By what, fmall petit hints does the mind recover: Si Beng suirned tonik deat hor 

a vanithing notion ? Sous. Its concretive pirit has the feeds of petrifaTion 

PET TION,, 2. fof petitio, Latin. J} ga 20S gorgon within itidir e sodai AGO" 
jte Requelt; intreaty.5.tupplication ; prayer. | 20. That whichis made Gong. poosi 


i j Legok 


PET 


Lock over the variety of beautiful fhells, petri- 
factions, ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural 
curlofitics. Cheyne. 

Perrivacrive. ad. (from petrifacio, 
Lat.| Having the power to form ttone. 
There are many to be found, which are but the 
lapidefcences and petrifaéZive mutation of bodies. 
Briwn. 
PETRIFICA TION. a? fo [ fetrification, 
French; from fetrify.| A body formed 
by changing other.matter to Rone. 

In thefe Rrange petrifications, the hardening of 
the bodies fecms to be cffeéted: principally, + if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid fubftances of 
an egg into achick, by altering the difpofition of 
their parts. Boyle. 

Perri Fick,.adj..[ petrifcus; Lat.) Hav- 
“ing the power to change torftone. 
. Winter's breath, 
A nitrous bla that frikes petrifick death. Savage. 
The aggregated foil 
Death with his mace petrificky.cold:and dry, 
As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Yo PETRIFY. wv. a. [ fetrifer, French ;] 


petra and fio, Latin.) 
1. To change to ftone. 
A few retemble petrified wood. Wocdward, 
2. To make callous; to make obdurate. 
Schifm is markt’ out by the apoftle to the He- 
brews, asiakind of petrifping crime, which induces 
induration. Decay of Piety. 
Though their fouls be not yet. wholly petrified, 
“ “ye every act of fin makes gradual approaches to it. 
Decay of Piety. 
Full in the midt of Euclid dip at chee Late 
And petrify 2 genius to a dance. Pope. 
Who ttifle nature, and fubfift on art, 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. Young. 
Yo Pe'rriry. v.n. To become fone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
p And petrify with grief. , Dryden. 
ETRO L. 
prieta he l n. f. [ petrole, French.] 


Petrol or pitroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, 
floating on the water of fprings: Wosdward. 
PE'TRONEL. n. f. [ petrinel, French.] 0A 
pikol ; a {mall gun ufed by a_horfe- 
man. 

And he with petrcre/ upheav'd, 

Inftead of fhield the blow receiv'd, 

The gun recoil’d, as well\it might. Hudibras. 
Pe rrcoy. n. J. [guapbalium minus.) An 

herb. . 4 Ainfjworth. 
PETTICOAT. a. f. [petit and coat.) ‘The 

Jower part of a woman’s drefs. 

What trade art. thou, Feeble ?+—A wom’ sutay- 
for, Gre—Wilt thou. make as) many holes: in an 
enemy's battic, as thou hait done in a woman's: pets 
sicoat ? . Sbukefpeares 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, BH 

* Like little mice, Role in and out, 
"As if they fear'd the light: Saekting. 
"© Jeis’a great compliment to the fex, that the vir- 
eae; are generally fhewn tn peftirozrs. AAdifer. 

To fitty choten fylphs, of fpecial note, 

We truft th” important charge, the petticoats 

OR have-we known that fevenfold fence‘to fail, 

Though tiff with hoops, and arm'd with sibs of 
| whale. Pope. 
Petriroccer. m. f. [corrupted ‘from 

pettivoguers perit and woguer, Fr} A 
‘petty fmall-rate lawyer. 


The worft conditioned and leaft clicnted petivoguers 


gct, under the {weet bait of revenge, mort plentiful 

profecution of Aims Carew e Survey of Cori svall. 
Your pettifozgers damn thcir fouls 

To fare with knaves jn cheating fools., Hudibras. 

‘Confider, my dear, bow indecent it is to aban- 

` don your fhop agi follow pertifeggers ; there. is 


hardly a plca ‘bet@ecn Two country efqotres ‘abour | 


PET 


a barren acre, but you draw yourfelf in as bail, furety, | 


or folicitor. Arbuthnot’s Jobn Bull. 
Phyficians are apt to defpife-empyrics ; lawyers, 
pettifoggers ; and merchants, .pediars. Swift. 
Perriness, 2. /. [from petty.) . Small- 
nels; littleneds ;.. inconfiderablenefs ; 
uoim portance. 
The lofies we have borne, the fubiects we 
Have lot, and the disgrace we have digelted ; 
To anfwer which, his pettinc/s would bow under. 
Shakejpeare. 
Pe‘rrisu. adj, [from pet.}  Frettul ; 
peevith. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They're froward, pectifh, and unus'd to {mile. Creech. 
Pe‘rTisuness. n, fo {irom pettif.). 
Fretfulnefs ; peevifhnefs. | 
Like children, when we lofe our favourite play- 
thing, we throw away the.reft in a fit of petsifane/s. 
7 Collier. 


~(Pe'stiross. n. f. [petty and soe.) 


1. The fect of a fucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. . 

My good clown grew fo ir love with the wenchrs 
fong, that he would not ftirhis petritoes, till he had 
both tune and words. Shake/pcare’s Winter's Tale. 

PETTO: mif (ilian?) Phe breatt: 
figuratively, privacy. 

PE ITY. aaj. [ petit, French.] © Small; 
inconliderable ; inferiour; little. 

When he had no power, 

But was.a perty fervant to the ftate, 
He was your enemy. Shakefpeare's Corivlamus. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know 
the dog-killer; when, as in time'of infection, 
{ome perty fellow is fent out to kill the dogs. «Bae. 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or 
difference it may make. Bacon. 

Will God incenfe-his ire 
For fuch a pesty trefpafs ? . Milton. 

From thence a thoufand leffer poets fprung, 
Like petry princes from the fall. ot Romes Denham. 

They believe oneonty chietand great God, which 
hath .been from all, eternity; who, when:he ipro- 
pafed to make the world, made) firft other gods of 
a principal order; and after, the fun, moan, and 
{tars, asyctty gods. bsilling feer. 

By-all 1 have readof petty commonwealths, as 
well as the great°ones, it ieems. to. me, that a 
free peopie. do of themielves divide into threc 
powers. k Swift. 

Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. © Addn. 

~Cananvexample be given, in the whole couric of 
this war, where we have treated the perræef prince, 
with whom ave hayc jhad'to deal, in fo contemptu- 
ous a;manner? Savijte 

PETURANCE. | a. f [ petulance, Fr. petu- 
PE'TULANCY. $. Jaatia, Lat-}.  Sauci- 
nefs; peevifhnefs ;: wantonnefs. 

¿lt was excellently faid. of, that philofopher, that 
there was.a wall ox paraper of, teeth fetin our mouth, 
to retrain the perulancy of our words. Ben Joyon 

Such was others fetulaey, that they jyyed to 
fee their betters Shamefully outraged and abufed. 

King Charles. 

Wife men knew, that which looked like pride in 


N 


fome, and Ike puulunce in) others, would, by_ex- | 


perience in affairs and converfation amongft men, 
be in time wrought off. i Clarendon, 
However their numbers, as well as their info- 


lence and perverfenefs increafed, many inftances of | 


pelutancy and” {curtility “are to” be teen in their 
pamphiers.©  & So Swift. 


‘There appears in our age a pride and petu‘ancy in 


youth, ‘zealots to colt off nie féntin.ents of thcir 
fathers -and) teachers. atli 


lant, French: 


1. Saucy ; perverfe. 
If the oppggeat fees victory to fncline to his fide, 


PE'TULANT. A [ petulans, Latin ; petu- 


let him shew ‘the Jorce of his argumenty without 


adicer with yazged lips. eh oe 


PPH- Al 


tor importinate: and "peulant demands of Swan- 
fwer. Watts. 
2. Wanton. ` 
The tongue ofta maniis fo soe a and his 
thoughts fa variable, that one should not/lay® too 
great ftrefs upon any prefent fpeeches/and opinions. 
Speél stor. 
Pe TULANTLY! adu. (from® fetulant. | 
With petulance ; with faucy pertnefs, . 
Pew. n.f. [puye, Dutch.} A feat inclofed 
in a church. 
When Sir Thomas More was, lord chancellor, 
he did ufe, at mafs,)torfit inthe chancel, and ‘his 
lady in a pow Bacor. 
Should our fex’ take it intortheir heads to wear 
trunk breeches at church, amaniand:his wifewould 
fill a whole pray.» ` 2 Addifon. 
She decently, in form, paystheav’n its due ; 
And makes:a civil vint to her pew. Yourg. 
Pe'wet. nif. { preuit, Dutch; vannellus. | 
1. A water fowl. _ 
We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of hisdir- 
ing and littlenefs, puitins, peevers, meawes. Caresos 
2. ‘The lapwing. Ainfworté 
PEWTER. z. f.. [ peauter, Dutch. }, 
tA compound of metals; an- artificial 
metal. ~ a | i 
Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus 
of antimony, compofe prwrèr. Penterion. 
Coarfe pezuter is made of fine tin and lead: Bac. 
The pfezrer, into which no water could enter, 
became. more white, and like to fiver, and lefs 
flexible. J,A Ao  gh a) Bacon 
şi; Pesvter difhes, i with ‘water in them,- will’ not 
melt eafily, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or oil, in themfelves infammable, yet, by their 
moifture, will hinder melting. Bacon. 
2. The plates and difhes ina houfe. ` 
‘The eye of the mifircfs was wont to make her 
petuter thine. Addijons 
Pe‘wrerer. n. / [from pewter.) = A 
fmith.who works in pewter. ` 
He shall charge you. and difcharge you with 
the motion of a pevetercr’s hammer. Shokefpeare. 
We.caufed a skilful pewterer to clofe the vetlel 
in our prefence with folder exquifitely. | Boye. 
PHÆNO MENON: ne J. See PHENOME- 
non. This has fometimes phenomena 
in the plural. [@a:cuevor.} " An appear- 
ance in the works of nature. f 
The ‘paper-was black, and “the colours intenfe 
and thick, thatthe ghanomencn might be. contpr- 
cuous. 78 * - WNeauten. 
PHAGEDE Na. n. J. [Pay aii; From Gaye's 
edo, to eat.] An ulcer, where, the fharp- 
nels of the humours eats away,the ficth. 
PHAGEDE NICK.) Yew [ phagedenique, 
pierit nmgr a French.] ating ; 
corroding. ` > l 
Phagedenick medicines, are-thofe ‘which eat uway 
fungous or proud Ret. ar L Did. 
A bubo, according .to its malignancy, either 
proves cafily curable, or terminates in a pbhagedenous 
acan. 
When they jase very. putrid! and corrofixie, whioh 


| Gircumfancesyive tiem tbc name,of foul phagé- 


denick viccrs, tome fpjrits of wine fhould be added 
to the fomentation.: © ati Skarp. 
PHa'ranx. nef. [phalanx, Latin’; Pha- 
lange, French.] A troop of mew clofely 
embodied. i RTD Wim 
| Bar otherwife th” inviodable faints, | 0 ad 
in cuie phalanx firm, advanc'@entires) "iy Hh 
Invulnerable, impenetrablyarm’ds, Y, _ Milton. 
The Grecian phalunx, movelels asa town 
On. all Gdes batter'd, yet refilts bis pow'r. «;, Pope, 


Pua‘’n TASM. t M. H í [p nuopa, Galacia 
PHANTA sxa. fa . phanta/me,, 'phantafie, 
'French.]. Vain and airy appearante ; 
fomething 


.° = | = 


eet) Dhis Azmado ia Spaniard! that keeps here in 


A A fancied vifion. 


P HA 


dfomethingsappearing ònly-to magina- 
afon. > 
All the interim is 
wLikea phaviaina ora hideous dream: Shakefpeare. 


dri court . 
=A planiainz, a monarchojgand one that makes fport 
Tothe prince-aad his >matess —  Shakefpeares 
They beiléve, and they believe amifs, becaufe 
they be but pbantafins or apparitions. Raleigh's Hifl, 
~ hI the great ones were in forwacdnefs, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or pban- 
"tafmwith inercdible affection ; partly out of' their 
great devotion to the houfe-of York, partly out 
‘of proud humuur. Bacon's Henry Vil. 


< Why, 
In this infernal valeifird met, thou'call'ft 
Me father, ard that phazta’m callt my fon. Milt. 
Affaying, by his devilith art, to reach 
“The organs-of her fancy, and with them forge 
Wuftonsyas ke lity phantafmsand dreams- Milton. 
PHANTA STICAL. 
PHANTA STICK. 
PHANTOM. w. /-[ phantome, French. ] 
1. A fpectre; an apparition. f 
If he cañinot help believing, that foth' things he 
faw and heard, he may fill have room to telicve 
that what this airy phantom faid is not abfolutely 
to be relied on. Asterbury. 
A.conftant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms tiling as the mitts arife; 
Dreadful as hermits dreams in. haunted thades; 
Or bright as wifions of expiring maids. Pepe.. 


See FANTASTICAL. 


Reftlefsand impatient to» try every overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts\a phantom he caninevcr. 
overtakes how rest l Se 

As Pallas will'd, along the fable fisies, + 
To calm the queen, the phantom fitter! Riess Pope. 

PHARISA ICAL. ad. . [from pharifee.] 
Ritual; externally religious: from the 


PHARYNGO TOMY. 


PHa‘sts. 


PHEER. a</. A companion. 


BA E 


He augmented, and repaired the po:t of Ottia, 


built a plaros or light-houfe.  Arkurbrot on Coins. 
a. pif. [Cazvyé and 
tive.) ‘Theedvof making an inciiion 
into’ the wind-pipe, uf-d when fome tu- 
mour-in the threat hinders re!piration. 


PHa sELs. 2.f. [ pha/eoli, Lat.) French 


beans. Ainfrworth. 
n. f. Inthe plural phafes. 


[azis ; pha/e, French.) Appearance ex- 


hibited by any body; as the changes of 


the moon. 

All the hypothefes yet contrived, were built upon 
too marrow an infpection of the phufes of the uni- 
verie. Glanville; 

He o'er the feas fhåll love or fame purfue; 

And other months, another pbafis view ; 

Fixt to the rudder, he fhall boldly fteer, 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d’to fear. 
Creech. 


Puasm. 2. fe [2azpa.]° Appearance ; 


phantom ; fancied apparition. 

Thefice proceed many ‘aereal fictions and pha/ms, 
and chymeras created iby the vanity’ of our own 
hearts‘or feduction of evil fpirits, and not planted 
in them ‘by"God. Hammond. 


PHEASANT. 2. fof faifan, Fr. phaftanus, 


from Phafis, the river*of Cholchos.} A 
kind of wild cock. | 
The-hħardett to draw are tame ‘birds;'as the cock, 
peacock, and*phealant. Peacham on Dratving. 
Preach as.) pleafe, 1 doubt our curious men 
i Willchufe a pbeafunt still before a hen. Pope. 
See Frer. 
Spenfer. 


Yo PHEESE. a. [perhaps to feaze.] To 


comb ; to feece ; to curry. 
An he be'proud with me, I'll phcefe his pride. 
Sbakefpeare. 


~ fet. of ‘the ‘Pharifees, whofe religion: PHEND COPTER. 2. f [Qomednkee-3 pha- 


confifted almoft wholly in ceremonies. 
The caufes of fuperftition are pleafing and fen- 
_ foal rites, excefs “of outward and“ poariaical ho- 
i linefs,. over-great. reverence of traditions which 
cannot’ bue toad the church. ` Mo Baien. 
Suffer us not“to be deluded! with: phanfaical” 
s wathings in tead of chrittian reformings. K..Ciur/es. 
PHARMACEUTICAL. ) adj. [tacnanietinic, 
PHARMACE UTICK. fo) from paguara] 
Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, and preparation of medi-| 
cines. , 


PHARMACO LOGIST. 2. f. [Fácuaxo and Ii 


Aiyu. ]}. One who writes upon drugs. 
The ofteocolla is recommended by the pharma- 
\“edlépifts dsan abforbent ‘and conglutinator of broken 
bones. Woodward on Foffils. 
PHARMACOLOGY. n. fe [Odppasey and 
‘xy The knowledge’ of drugs and 
medicines. . 
PHARMACOPOEIA. a. Se [d¥euaxcy and 
makes pharmacopée, French.} A dif- 
penfatory ; a book containing rules for 
the compofition of medicines. 
PHARMACO' POLIST. #. J. [Páepaxc and 
aura; pharmocopole, Fr.) An apothe- 
“ary; one wha fells medicines. | 
Pua amacy. n.f. [from Qdemeasory a me- 
| dicine; pharmacia, French.} The art 
“lor practice of preparing medicines; the 
“trade of an apothecary. m 
„a Fach dofe the goddefs weighs with watchfol eye, 
‘So nice her artin impious pharmacy. " ° Garti. 
Pax nos. Px. /. [from Pharoi in Egypt. } 
PHARE. } A ‘light-houfe; a lantern 
+ “from the fhore to'dire® failorst?®>:' 
Smo 


a 


L 


nicopterus, Lat.) ~A kind of bird, which 
is thus deferibed by Maril : ' 
Dat mihi penna ‘rabens momen Jed Tin- 
gua gulohs 
Noftra Japit; quid f garrula lingua foret? 
Ke blended together the ‘livers of giltheads, the 
brains of pheafants and peacocks tongues of phe- 
nisopsers, and the:melts»ot iampres Haukswi!i. 


PHEN IA. n: J (Qhnt; phanix Lar} Fhe 


bird which is fuppofed to exilt fingle, 
and to rife again from its own athes, 
There is one tree, the phenix throne; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shake/peare’s, Tempcf. 
To all the fowls hc fcems a poenix. Milton. 
Having the idea of a pŻenix in my mind, the 
first enquiry'is, waoethér fuch a thing does exift ? 
Locke. 
PHENOMENON. 2. f. [ Daalvsjesrovs' piheno- 
mene, French: it is therefore often writ- 
ten phenomenon; but being nataralifed, 
it has chanzed-the æ, which is not in 
the Englih language, toe. But if it 
has the original plural termination phe. 
nomena, it Should, I think, be written 
with æ. ] i 
t. Appearance ;. vifible,quality. i 
Short-fighted minds are unfit to make. philofo- 
phers, whofe bufinc{s it is to, defcribe, in compre- 
hentive theories, the gbencmena of the world and 
their caufes. Burnet. 
‘Thefe,ara curiolities of little or no-mortent to 
the under ftanding the phenomenon of naturesNavior. 
The _moft, confiderable phenomenon belonzing to 
“terte Arial bodie: is glavitation, whereby all bodies 
in.the vicinity of the earth prefs towards its €entre. 
Bes tley"s Sermons. 


z. Any thing that {trikes by.any new ap- 
i fo r 


pearance. » 


PHILOLOGICAL. 


PHI 


Purau, 2./. [ phiala, Latin; phiote, Fr.) 
A {mall bottle. | 
Upon my fecure hoor thy uncle ftole 
With.juice of curfed hebenon in a phiul Shakefpe 
He proves his explications. by experiments made 
with a pbial of watcr, and with globes of glais filled 
with water, 2c Newton. 


PHILANTHROPY. 2. f. [parte and dsSea- 


Toc jisu Love of mankind ; (good -nature, 

Such a tranfient temporary,.good nature isinot 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, whichide- 
ferves' tlie title of “a ‘moral virtue, Addifon. 


Putt prick. #./. [from the invectives 


of Demofthenes again Philip,of Mace- 
don.J.. Any invective declamation 


PHILO LOGER. m,- f^ Eacacyast] One 


whofe chief fudy:is, language; a gram- 
Marian) accritick, 

Pbilologers and critical difcourfers, who look be- 
yond the fheil and ‘obvious'exteriors of things, will 
not be angry with our natrower explorations. Brown. 

Yourexpedy that I'thould difeourfe of this mat- 
ter like a naturalift, nota philologer. Boyle» 
o The beth pbiloloyers fayy. that the original word 
does not only fignify domeftick, as oppofed to fo- 
reign, but alfo private, as Oppofed to.common. 

aa Spratt’s Sermens. 
adj. [from philology.) 

Critical ; grammatical. 

Studies, called philological, are hiftexy, language, 
grammar, rhetorick, poely, and criticism. + darts. 
He who pretends to the Icarned profeffions, if 

he doth not arife to be a critick himfelf in pbi- 
lological matters, fhould frequently converfe with 
dictionaries, paraphrafts; cuinmentators, or other 
criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 
PHILO LoGist. +m. J.. See PHILOLOGER, 

Accritick ; a grammarian, 
PHILOLOGY! %. S- [ Zsrcrcryta s philo- 

logie, French. ] > Criticifm ; grammati-« 

cal learning. See PHtYLOLOGICAL. 
Temper all difcourfes-of pbilelogy’ with interfper- 
fions of morality. | Watkere 
PHI LOMEL. { n. J. “(from *Philmela, 
PHirome’ta.§ changed into a bird. ] 
The nightingale. — 
Time drives the flocks from field to föld; 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And philomel becomethidumt. Shake fpearee 
Admires the jay the infects gilded wings)’ | 

Or hears the hawk ‘when pail-mela Gings? | “Pope. 
PH toMoT. adj: [corrupted from feuille 

morie, a dead leaf.} Coloured’ hike a 

dead leaf, } 

One of them) was!bhiey another yellow, andano- 
(therip-bilemory-the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fifthvotva:pale green. Addifon. 
PHILO’sorPHEME) 24 /, [Diriéu] Prin- 
ciple of reafoning;_ theorem. An un- 

ufual word. l 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to children 
for their bencfity, and. derive fome. ufeful pbilofo- 
phemes for your own entertainment. Watise 

PHILO SOVHER. 2. f [philofophus, Latin ; 
philojophe,»Brench.)> “A man deep in 
knowiedge, either moral or natural. 

Many found in belicf have been alfo great Philo- 
fophers. Hookers 

Thepbilofo ber hath long ago told usy thatac- 
cordingito toc divers natures of things, foemutéthe 
evidences for'them be; and that ‘tis an argument 
of an urifciplined wit not to acknowledge chis. 

Wilkins. 

They all our fam’d philsfophers dehe, ~ 
And wouldaur faith by force of reafon try... Di'yde 

If the phileieplers by fire hud been fo Wary in 
their obfervations and’ fincere in their reports, ag 
thofe, who call themfelves” philsfophers, oughe to 
have been, our aequiintance With the bodies here 
aboutus had been much wsreatr, ” Locke. 

3 Adam, 


PHI 


Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the 
word a philojopher, which tuffirien: ly appeared by 
his writing the natures of things upon their names ; 
he could. view effénces in themielves, and ead forms: 
without the comment of their reipegtive proper- 
tics. South. 
PHILOSOPHERS finen ne f° A tone 
dreamed of by alchemitts, which, by 
its touch, converts bafe metals into 
‘gold. 
That ftone 
Phil: fopbers i in vain fo long have fought... Afi‘oa. 
PruriLoso PAIGAL. } \ady. “[ philefoshique, 
Purtoso’pnick. § French; from pds. 
fo] 
. Belonging to ;“iilofophy ; fuitable toa 
EEE he Nor ; formed by phi!ofophy. 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 
The tloick lat in géilejophick pride 
By Dim call'd virtue ; and his virtuous man, 
Wife, perfect in himéelf, and all poifefling. Miron. 
How. could our.chymick frcads go on 
‘To find the pbilefephick ftonc? Prior, 
When. the fatety of, the publiek is.endar gered, 
the. appearance. of a philofpbical or attected indo- 
lence muft,arife eithergrom ftupidity or perfidiouf 
nels, Addifon's Freebolder. 
2. Skilled in philofopky: 
We have our phito/phical perfons to make’ mo- 
dero and famiiiar things (uppenatiral and caufelefs. 
Shabelpecre. 
„Acquaintance with Caa is anot .a Jpeculative, 
knc wiedge, built on abftragted reafonings about his 
nature and effence, fuch as plilofipbical. minds, 
often bufy themfelves.in, without reaping’ from! 
thence any advantage towards regulating their paf- 
ficns, but pra@ticulsknowledge. Atterbury. 
3. Frugal ; abftemiots. 
This is what nature’s wants.may well fuffice: | 
But fince amang mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to phil fopbick fare, i 
V'll mingle fomething fF our times to pleafe. ee 
ParLoso PHICALLY.~ adv. [from philo/o- 
phical,) ln a philofophical manner ; 
rationally ; wifely. | 
The Jaw of commonweals that cut off the right, 
hand of malefadtors, if philofapbically executed, is j 
impartial ; otherwife the amputation not equally | 
punifheth all. Broren. 
No man has ever treated the pafon of love with 
fo much delicacy of» thought'and'of exprefiion, or 
fearched into-the nature of it moreipbilofopbically | 
than Ovid. ' Dryden. 
"If natural laws were once fettled, they are nie 
to'be revered; to violate and infringe them, Tb the 
fame as what we call miracle, and doth not found 
every pbilofopbically out Of the’ mouthiof an atheift. 
Bentley's Sermons. 


Jo PuiLo’sopnize. v. a. [from philo- 
py] To play the philofopher; torea- 
fon like a philofopher ; to.moralize ; to 
fearch. into nature; to inquire into the 

caules of efedts. 

_ Qualities occult to, Ariftotle, muft be fo to us; 
and we muft not pliloj»phize beyond fympathy and 
antipathy. Glan’ule. 

Tne wax phifophized upon the matter, and 
finding ‘out at la thar ‘it! was burning made the 
brick fo hard, ca®ittelf into the fire. E'FRfirange. 

Two dottors of the {chools were pbilofrpbixing 
upon the “advantiges-of ‘mankind above all” other 
creatures. L'Ffrange. 

Someof our philofopbizing divines have too much 
exalted the faculties of our fouls, when they have 
maintained, that by thcir force mankind has been 
able to find out God. Dryden. 


PHILOSOPHY. n. Je [pbilefopbie, Fr. 
eee bia, Latin. A 
. Knowledge natural or moral. 
=- Ihad never read, -heard,, nor feen any thing, I 


had never any tafe of pbilofopdy nor inward seating . 
13 i 


PHL 


in myfelf, which fora while J did not call ta my 
fucceur. Sidney. 
Hang up philofophy; 
Unlefs phil fophy can'make a juliet, 
Difplant a (ows, reverie a prince's doomy 
It helps not. Shaksf[peare. 
The progrefs you have made in plilfply, hash 
enatled you to benefit yourfelf with what J have 
written. D.gby. 
2. Ly pothefis or fytem. vpon which na- 


tural effects are explained. 

Wie hali in vainsinterpre their: words by the no- 
tions of our pbilofopby, and the do€trines, in o@r 
(chov}s. Locke. 

3. Realoning;' argumentation. 
Of good añd'evil much they argu'd then, 


Vain wiam allarda falfe phit fy skg. Mitten. 


His decifions ase the. judgment. of his) pathons p ` 


not of his realon, the pbiisfophy of the finner not of 

the man. Rogers. 
4. The courfe of ferences read in the 

fchools: 
Purirersamf [gios philtre; French. j 
Something to caufe love. 
The melting kifs that fips : 

The jellied' ghilie of her lips. Cleaweland. 

‘This cup a'cure for both our ills has brought, 
You nced not fear a philter in the draught. Dryd, 

A. pbiiter that has neither drug nor enchantment 
in it, love if you would raife Jove. Alaifons 

To Puiurer. v. a. {from the noun. | 

To charm to love. - 

Let not thule thatihave repudiated themore in- 
viting fins, shew themfeives pliltred and bewitéhed 
by this. Gore of the Tongue. 

Puiz. n. f. [This word is formed by a 
ridiculous.contraction from phyfiognomy, 
and fhould therefore, if it be*written at 

all, be written zyz.) ‘The face, in a 

fenfe of contempt. 

His air was too proud, and his featuresiamife, | 
As if being a traitor had alter'd his ptiz Stepney. 

PHLEBO TOMIST. 2.f. | phlebotomifies: Fr. 
from. gan) and sip.) One that opens. 
a vein; a bloodletter. 

PLEBOTOMIZE. ©. a. [ phleboro- 
mifer, French; from. pblebctomy.|. ‘To! ol 
lec blood. 

The frail bodies» ofemen»mutt have an evacu- | 
ation for theis humours, «and be phiebatomized. 

Howel-s England’s:Tears. | 


‘PHLEBO’ TOMY. n. J [2r ropi, Orne), 
Crewe, vena, andrinsu ; phlebotomie, Fr.) 
Bloodletting ; the aét or p actice ol 


opening a vein for medical intentions. 
PElebotory is not cure, but mifchief ; the blood | 
fo flowing as if the body were all vein. = “Helyday. 
Alzhough in indifpofitions of the liver or fplecn, | 
confiderations are made'in ph/el oromy to their fitua- 
tions yet, when the heart is affected} it is thought | 
as effcQtual to bleed on the right as therlefe. Bravn 
Pains ror the {pending of the fpirits, come fear- 
eft to the copious and fwitt lofs*of ipirits by péle- 
bctumy e Harvey. 
PHL BGM, n. f. [ortyaas phlegme, Fr. | 
r. “The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is fuppoted to 
produce fluggithnefs or dulnefs. 
Make the proper ufe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with pile 
Refcommon. 
He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coulnefs, though he Sóng with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his works ipfpire. 
Our criticks take a contrary cxireme, 
They judge with fury, but they write we 
Pope. 


To 


Let*melancholy rule fupreme, 
. Choler prefide, or blood or phiegmy, . 


-P.H O 


It makes naidi Trence in the aeafe, 
Nor is comp'exion honour`s place. 
"2. Water, amony the ehymilts. 

A liren cloth, dipped in common fpirit of Wine, 
is not burnt by the fame, becaufe ty pilegm of the 
liquor defends the cloth. Boyle, 


PHLE’GMAGOGUES. n? m tenn ‘and 
aye s phlegmagog ue, French, purge 
of the milder fort, fupp fed to ewacuate 
phlegin, and lcave ‘the ee ators. 

The pituitous temper of the ftormachick sement 

“mut be comected, and phlegmagegucs naib evacuate 

ite ©) Pierce vedileyer. 

PHLEGMA’TICK. adj. j AEA pileg- 

a Fr. from phlegm. | j 

» Abcunding in phiegin. 

The parrid vapours, though exciting” tHe, 

do coliiquate the gb.cgmarick humours ot, Fite body. 

TUCYo 

Chewing and fmoaking of tubacco is a Pp’ hic: 

for phlézmatick people. Arlutbact on oi In B30 

tA Generating phlegm. 

` A neat "s foot, I fear, i: tos phlegmatick a meat. 

Shatelpcarz 

Negrocs tranfplanted into ‘cold and ph/egn:tick 

habitations, continve their ue in themf{elves.and 

generations. | | i 1 

3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means ofi its ily 
parts, and being diftilled often from falthottrártar, 
grows by every. diitillation ‘more, and: morejaqueous 

opp aad phleg matiche a | Newton. 

4 Dull; cold ; frigid. < . a 
As the, ene are dhia vae phlegmatict 

tempers if any Icading member has more fice: than 

»comes to his fhare, it is quickly tempered bythe 

coldnefs- of the reft. "| | Addifors 
' Who but a hufband ever could perfuade . 

His heart to leave the bofom of thy love, »., | 

For any phlegmatick defign of ftate ? Siuther ts 


PHLE GMON. aS. [paszsorne], An inliam- 


nation ; a burning tumour 
“Phlegmon, or Ei fon is E ihe firft degne- 


‘ation from good blood, and neareft of kin to it. 
Wif: 
Pure’ GmMonous. ad, [from E | 
Inflammatory; burning. Wiss 


Jt is generated feconJarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a phiegmencus or edematick tumour. » 
Hare:y. 


PHLEME. 2. f [from phlebotomus, Lar.) 
A ficam, fo" it is commonly written ; 
an’ inftrument which is placed on. the 
vein and driven into it with a blow ; 
particularly i in bleeding of horfes. 
PHLOGI’sTON. n. f. [Proyires. from fiye. ] 

1. A chemical liquor extremely infam- 
~mable. 

z. The inflammable past of any body. ~ 

PHO'NICKs. nf: [trom gai.) The doc- 
trine of foun l 

PHONOCA‘MP PTICK, adj. [Tum AE ye AE 
u Having, the power to inflectior turn the 

wnd, and.by shat, toi pher Ia prg 


The magnifying the fund, by ie poly ipo 
or repezcuilions of the rocks, and other pi one A 
tik objects. Derbant. 

PHOSPHOR, | 

PHOSPHORUS. la. Á [pbe/pberuty Lit. 

1..'Lhe morning ttar, A a. % os «ot 


Why fit we fad when ere 4 
2. A chemical fubfance which, “expgicd 


to the air, takes 
_  Phofpborus is obtained by alia Happ 
putrified, by the force Sor vehemen ti 
continued fire. 


Of limbent flame yo have whole h in ‘a 
handful of plofpbere + nor 


DHT... 


é phojoborus tfhow their. flames 
y, when expofed to the air. Cheyzc. 
Ae [e200] paren 

yar; a mode of fpeech peculiar 


pde of fpeech. | 


But t el) not ryecn. 

j- e Lord, and depart from. evil, ate 
© phrofes which the (cripture ufeth to exprets the lum 

TI ‘ rciigion. ‘Tiller fig? 
3: Stile; exprefiony ~~ > >i pone pny 
Thou piak 3 f- 

In better phrafe and matter than thou didt. Sick. 


To Purast. da. [from the noun.} To 
tà ; to call; to term. < 
(J file; asal! ate BF st 
"Forte they f Braf tdm, by thcir heralds challenged 
The noble fpirits to arms.  Shukefp. Hery VILL 
Prrastorocy. n.f. [33.7 and ziyo. ]' 
1. Stile; di@ion. | Bh us 


`The feholars.of Leland feom not to have the leat 

~ onceptionof a ftiie, butun onin a flat féraio- 

logy, often Tmaingted with barbarous tezms.) Sacit. 

2. A phrafe books ) Ainfworih. 

PHRENG Tis. mofa [Denion.] Madnels ; 
~inflam ration of the brain. 

It is allowed to prevent 3 plrenitis. © Wilemar. 
PHRENE TICK. } adj. (Peedi; Phréne- 
PueResrick. È _ rigue, French.) Mad; 
` ioflamed in the brain; ies 
x Poreveticks imagine they fee thaiwi out, which 

their imagination is affeéted, with within. Harry. 

What eftrum, what phreretich mocd, + 

Makes you thus lavit of your blood? | Hudibras. 
The world was little becter_than a common fold 
cf pP¥er ticks and Sedlams. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
PHRE'NSY. 2.7 [from Czisitis 5 phre- 
` nefie, French; whence, hy contraction, 
_ phreny | Madnefs; franticknefs. This 
is too often written frenzy. See 
Frenzy. i. 
Many neverthink on God» but-in extremity of 
fear, and then »perplexity not surtering them to be 
sidle; they think and do as it were in apbren/y. 
TT Hooker. 
Demoniack ¢bren/y, moping melancholy. Milon. 
Would they only picale themfeives in the del- | 
fion, the glrinfy were more innecent; but luna- 
* sticks will needs be kings. Day of Piety. 
Pbrexfy or inflammation of the brain, profufe 
hemorrhages from the nofe refolve;. and ‘copious 
bleeding in the temporal arteries. Aréuths Aliment. 


PRuTHISICAL. adj. (Esiri > phtyjique, 
French 5 from phrbifick.}. Waling. 

= »,.Coifettion or purule::t matter in the capacity of 

~ “the break, if not fuddeoly cured, doth urdaubtegiy 

‘“imyell the patient into a phrbificz? Corfimption. 


ek es Haran tn Comfumpricns. 
PHTHY'SICK, a” P> Tois pbiye, 


French.] "A confumpticn. 

His difeate wat a phel ifi or anthra oft incurring 

to an trihopsed. Barucy on C.n/umpri.n:. 
Purdisis. m J. [ios] > A coniump- 
tion. 

It the lungs be wounded’ deen, though they 
efcaze the firft nine davs, yet they terminzte in a 
phrhifis or faulas « se Wieman. 

PHILA TERY. n. f. | [vrang phy: 
~ Tatere, French. } A bandage On which 
was :nfcribed fome memorable fentence. 

The plilscertes on their wrifts and foreheads 

“Ywere lavked~on as fpelis, which would yield them 
impunity for their difobedience. Hammond. 
: ~ Golden fayings, — 
- On Sarge poylaéteries capreflive writ, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbin» ty*ds. Prier. 
iy Vor. I. 


Puy’stcat. adj. [ phyfique, French ; from 
LIE , l , f 
 ì. Relating to natnre or to natural phi- 


oo, (The Plovleah Posionsel,nesellity, that, 
_awhich the 


Dot be-afficmediof all the articies of the creed; that 
é oE ae eT, we yah Ta auo Harimond. 


2. 


3. Medicinal; helpful'to heat 


4u Relembling,.phyfick,:. as, a pbyfcal 
atale. i 
Pry'sicaLuye adv. [from phyfical.] 


PHY 


thft Yo 
‘lofophy 5. not morale tas ¿iisi 


awit siii 
withgut 
work cannot. poffibly. be done ;. itcan- 


eee a ee a 


Sx Teall that phyfiea/'certainty which dotiy depend 
upon, the evidence. ‘of, fente; whichis the» firft and 
highett. kindvof ‘evidence of which human, matore f 
is capable. | TE Wilkins. | 

Torefect. ony thofes innumerable feeretsnof pa- 
tureand phyfeal philoiuphyy which Homerwrought 
in, his aslugoriesy whet anew decane of wonder may 

tusafiom-usd | uino ebtewrsdta” (295d! 1 Rope. 
Charity in its origin is a phy/ival and heceflary 
contequence of 'theprincipte:ofire-uniansy Cb-yne. 
Pertaining sto the dcienceof healing : 


as, a phyfical treatifes"7hyfcal herbs. 


i be tts 
“Ts Brutus fick? and is Kpah or ae 
To walk unbraced,, and fuck up the humours. _ 
Of the dank morning ? Shakepeare s Julius Cæjar. 
The blood I drop is rather ghyfical 0. 
Than dangercu3 to mes Sbake Jpeare’s Curiclanus. 


1. According to nature; by natural opera- 
tion; in “the way or fenfe of natural 
Philofophy ; not moral% , ` l 

Time meafuring out theiz motion, informs us of 
the periods and terms of their duration, rather than 


effecteth or chyfically produceth the fame. Brcqwn. , 


yp Abe outward act of} worthip may be contidered 
Phy fiaily:and abftradtly, fromsany,law, and forit de- 
pends upon the nature of the intention, and morally, 
as»good or evil: and fo it receives its denomi- 
nation from tne law. . Stilling ficer. 
Though the act, of the will commanding, and 
the-adt-of any orher factilty executing that which 
is lc commanded, be phyfeally andin the precife 
natorewof things «diitinetp-yet “morally™as they 
proceed) fram one entire, free; /moral agent; may 
pals\for one andthe fame.adtiuns Soutó's S armors. 
I datnottays thar the nature of light-confifts in 
fmal! round globules; for lain not now treating’ phy - 
fhestly ofli ght or cours. Leeke. 
2. According ta the {cience of medicine ; 
according tothe rules of medicine. 
Ee thatlives phy fc.lly, mutt live mifer ably. 
Céerey. 
[ phyficien, French ; 


PHYA CLA Ny nS. 
who profeiles the 


from. phyfick.}. One 
art of healing. 
i Trutt notthe phyfician, 
j is antidotes are poifon, and he flava 
More than youstob. Stakefpeare’s Tinen of Arbin: 

Som? phyfictansare {6conformable to the liumour 
of the patient, as they prefs not the trus cure of d 
the difeaie; and uthérs are fo Wwgular, ao they re- 
fpet not (uiiciently the condition of the patient. | 

Bacon's Effays. 

His gratulstory verfeto king Henry is not more 
witty than the epigram. upon the name of Nico- 
laus, an ignorant pbiyfcian, who had been the 
deach of thoufands. Peach an: of Patsy. 

‘Taught by thy art divine, the fige fhyfcian-” 
Eludes theurn; and chains, orexiles death. Pricr. 

PRY'SICK. af [Susu which, or gi- 
nally Gy ailying natural phiiofophy,, nas 
been transfenred..in many. modern: lan- 
gQaayes to medicine. } 

1. The feience of healing, 

Were it my bufinefs to underftand phyfick, wou'd 
not thefater way be ta confult nature herfelf in the 
hiftory of difcafey and their cures, than efpoufe the 
principles of the dogmatis, methodifts, or chy- 
miĝs? n Locke. 

2. Medicines ; remedies. 


TT 


3. [In common phrafe.} A pure 


POH Y 


1a itkef we defire “healih, phyfick only, fo 
“health's afd aM os kera 
Ufe phy/ck ot ever thou be.fick, Fcc/. xviii. 19. 
™ P°Ptayer is: the bett'p/y ek: for many melancholy 
Saite 1 f g Peach. 
He ‘Icapes the beft, who nalore to repair 
Draws phyfick from the fidlds in‘dtaughts df vital air. 
a) Gy CIC Dg ad 20 Jon BUT) Dryden. 
AS all feafons are not proper for phyfick, fo ‘ald 

tim estate not fit for purging che body politiek 
‘ Daverart. 

a 


e. b 
da 
at 


AL 
oT Mae 


The people ufe phyfick to purge themfelves of 
shumoursss ; K l Abbot, 


Too Page's icK. wi anf from the noun. ] 


To purge; to treat with phyfick; to 
cure) so! “Aor States HN 
i The'labour we delight in phy/ficks pains Shatelp. 
-oCIk_ is sangallant’ child 5 one that indeed phyfcks 
the fubjcét, makes old hearts freih.,  Shakefgear e. 


Give hiin a'lowance as the worthier man; ~ -ep 
For that will pay/ick the great myrmidon “ r 
Who brolis in loud applaufe. Shakfpeare. 


In virtue and in health we love to be inftruéted, 
(fas well asphyficked with pleafure. i L? Efrañgt, 
PHYSICO’FHEOLOGY. n. f. [from. phyfrco 
and theelogy.} Divinity enforced or il- 
luftrated'by natura! philofophy. 
PHysio.GnomeR. 2 n /. [ phyfonomifte, 
Puysro’cnomist.§ -` Fr. from phyfo- 
gromy.) One who judges of the temper 
Or futurée’fortiine by the features of the 
„face. N Ria iir is i Toa 
Digonius, when he, fiould have been put to 
deat by the Turk, a phy/iognemer withed he might 
not die, becaufe, he would. fow. much diffention 
among the Chriftians. . ~ Peachatn 
Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a 
phyfiognomift and fortune-teller foretold, by looking 
on them, the. time ‘of their deaths whom. thof¢ 
pidtures repreferited. 4 ‘Dryden 
Let the phy/iognomi/?s examine his features. 


À sad of „+i A Arbuthnot’and Popa 
PHYSIODGNO MICK. adj.‘ [Duro 
PHYSIOGXKOMO NICK. nx% from phys 
fognomy.| Drawn fron the contempla- 
tion of the fice; converfant.in coptem- 


plation of the face. ) 
PHYSIO°GNOMY.. n.. f [for phyfio- 


gnomony: Qurwyraria s phyfionomie, Ir.) 
t. T'he st of difcovering the teinper, and 
»forelenowing the fortune, by the features 
of the face, 
In.all. phy fognawy, the ilincaments, of the: body 
_ will difcuver thofe natural inciinations of the mind 
“which diflimulacion will conceal, or difcipline will 
fupprefs. Bactn's Natural Hiffory. 
2. "lhe face; the catt of the look, 
The attrologer, who fpells the tars, 
Miftakes his globes, and linvher brighter-eye 


faterprets heaven's ply fiignomy. Chavcland.! 
They'll find i th’ phy/iognomies 
O` th, planets all men's deftinies. Hedibras. 


The end of portraits confifts in expreffing the 
truc temiper of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and 
to make knows their phyji.gnomy. Dryden's Dufref. 

Tho dittingu fring selzacaéters of the face, and 
the lineaments. of the body, grow more plain and 
vifible withetime and ages but the peculiar phy- 
Siignomy of the mind is moft difcernible in children. 

l Locked 

P AYSIOLO'GI Cwt. adj. [from thyfelgy ] 
Relating co the dottrine of ‘the natural 
conftitution of things. os 

Some of them feem rather metaphyfical than 
phy folgicw notions. Boyle. 


PHYSIOLOGIST on of [from phyfiolog y. } 
One verted in phytiology ; a writer of 


natural philofophy. 
PHYSIO’LOGY. n». J: [Pte and réy;3 
Ss phyfrologre, 


P LIC 
phy ftologie,. French.) . The, do&rine of 


the conftisution of the works of nature 

Difputing pbyfoleg y. is of no aecomunodation to 
your defigns. — Glanville. 

Philofophers adapted their, defcription of the 
deity to the vulgar, otherwife the conceptions of 
mankind could not be accounted for’ ftom ei 
poyfiokg y. dey Bentley. 

Pry sy. n.f. I fuppofe the fame, with 

Sufee.. Sæ Fuses. l 

Some watches are made with four wheels, fome 
have ftrings and phy/ics, and otheranone. Locke. 

Paytivorous. adj. [pul and oro, 
Latin. | That eats.grafs or any vege- | 
table. ' 

Hairy animals, with only two large foreteeth, 
are all phytiworoms, and calied the hare-kind. . Ray. 

PuytoGrapny. n. if. (può and yapa. | 
A. defcription of plants. 

Puy torocy. n. J- [pul and ‘Aiyw.] 
The doétrine of plants; botanical dif- 
courfe. 

Pi’acue. n. J. [ piaculum, Latin.] An 
enormous crime. A word not ufed: 

To. tear the paps that gave them) facks’ can 
there be a greater piocie? againit nature, ean\therc 
be a more. execrable and thorrid thing?» ; Hoel. 

Pia CULAR, bey: [ piccuaris, from. pia- 
Pra CULOUS: culum, Latin. ] 

3. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. 

It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
pails upon the nundinz, obferved every ninth day. 

‘` Brown. 


——— ee ‘MDE 


3. Criminal ; atrocioufly bad. 

While we think it, fo piaculous to go beyond 
the ancients, we muft neceffarily come fhort of 
genuine antiquity and truth. Glanvilie. 

PIAMATER. 2. J. [Latin.]. A thin 
and delicate membrane, which lies un- 
der the dura mater, and covers imme- 

diately the fubitance of’ the brain. 

Pi ANET. 2. f. (picus varius.] 

1. A bird; the lefferwood- pecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie... The name is retained 
in Scotland. 

Pia sTER oni fi [ piafra, Italians] An 
Italian coin, about five fillings fterling 
in value. Dit. 

PIAZZA. n. f. [Itàlian:] (A walk under 
a roof fupported by pillars. | | 

He ftood under the piazza. Arbiand Pope's Scribl. 

Pitca. nf.’ ‘Among ‘printers; a particular 
fize of their’types of letters, It 1s-pro- 
bably fo called from baving been firft 
vied among us in printing the pye, an 
old book.of liturgy. 

Picanoon. n. f (from picare, Italian.} 
A: robber ;. »a plunderer. 

Corfica and: Majorca in,all, wars -have been the 
nefts of picaroorss Temple's Mifcellanias 

Piiccace. on -f.»[ piccagium,, low Latin. | 
Money paid at fairssfor breaking ground 
for bootks. Ainfworth. 

Jo Pick. v.a. [ picken, Dutch.] 

1. Docull; to.chufe; co felect ; to glean ; 
togather here and there. Ityhas com- 
monly out after “it when it hnplies fe- 
JeStion, and up when it means Cafua! 
occurrence. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Sbake/p. 

He hath sick diou’ an act, 
Under whofe heavy fenfe,your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit. Shate/p. Mecfure for Mealure. 
Tiruk me, fweet, 
Out of this filence:yet\J pirk'd a welcome ; 


PIC 


Andin the modefty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of fauicy and audacious eloquence. Shakfpesre. 
Coritempt ‘putteth an edge upon anger more than 
the hurt. itfelf; and when men are. ingenious in | 
picking: cue .circumttances of contempt, they do 
Pkindle their anger much. Bacon. 
The want of many things’ fed him with hoye, 
that he fhould out of thefe his enemies diftrefics 
pick fome fit occafion of ‘advantage. |“ Knalles't Hif. 
They muft pick me ont with fhackles ‘tir'd, 
To make them fport with blind activity. Milton. 
What made thee pick and chute herent, 
T” employ their'forceries about ? Hudibras. 
How many examples have we feen of men that 
have ‘been pickid wp ‘and relieved ‘out of arving 
neceflities, afterwards confpire againft ‘their’ pa- 


PIC 


In the face, a wart orsfiery puttale, sheatediby 
{cratchingyor picking withinails,” wilt terminate'cor- 
rofive. u | Wijeman. 

6. ‘To trike wich bill or beak.) co: peck: 

The eye that mocketh at his: fathers, the favens 

of the valley thallpi:k out... Proverdss xxx—170 
7. [Picare, ltalian:} ‘To rob. aT 

The other night I fell atleep here, and had my 
pocket. pickr; this boule. is- turn’d bawdy-howie, 
they pick pockets. . on > Sbekefprare. 

‘They havera deGgn upon your pocket, aad the 
word conicicnce is -ufed only, as. an instrument to 
pith it Scuthe 

8. To open a lock by a pointed iattru- 
ment. ” 1} | 
i Did you ever find nih o] 


cron? L'Efirange. That any art could pict the lock, tor power 
of hey would™compound for "half, it thouid go Could*force it open ¢ . l Denkame 
hard but he'd makea thiftto pick itup. L'Efirange-| 9. To Pick a bole in one's coat. ‘A pro- 


A painter would not be much)commended,, who 
fhould pick cut this ¢avern trom the whole /Eneids ; 
he had better leave them in their obfcurity- Dryd. 

Imitate. the bees, who pick from every flower that 
which they find moft proper to make honey., Dryd. 

He that is neurifhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
himfelf. A l Locke. 

‘OS He afked his frends aboutihim, where they had 
picked up fuch a blockhead. — Addifon's Spetfator. 

The wilh may pickland chufe among thefe objects, 
but.it cannot create any to work on. Chaxne. 

Deep througia.miry lane the pick`d her way, 
Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. Gay. 

Thus much he may be able to pick out, and 

y willing to transfer ‘into his new hiftory ; but the 
reft.of your charaéter will probably be dropped ~on 
accoant Of the antiquated ftile ‘they are delivered in. 

Stift. 
Heav'n, when it ftrivesto polith aff it can, 
Its lat, beft work, but forms a fofter man, 
Picks from each fex, to make the fav'rite bieft, 
Your love of pleafurc, our defire of reft. Pope. 


z. To take up; cto gather; to find in- 
duftrioufly. 

i You owe me money, Sir John;and now you pick 

a quarrel to beguile meof it. Sbakep. Henry IV. 

Ic was believed, that erkin's.efcape was not 
without the king's privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in ailine|j, and-that the king did 
this, topick a quarrel to put him to death.; Bacon. 

They are as peevith company to themfelves as to 
their neighbours; for there's not one circumitance 
in nature, but they fhall find matters to pick a 
quarrel at. L Eftrarge. 

Pick the very refule of thofe harve% ficlds. Tbomj. 

She has educated leveral poor children, that were 
picked up in the ftrects, and put themin a way of 
horeft employment. Law. 

3. To feparate from ‘any thing ufelefs or 
noxious, by gleaning out either part; 
to clean by picking away filth. 

For private friends, his anfwer was, 

He could not ftay to pick them inza pile 
Of mufty chaff. Shakefpeure’s Coriolanus. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
_ dangerous to pick one’s cars whilft he yawaeth 5 
for that in yawning, the miner parch:nentof the ear 
is extended by the drawing of the breath. Baca. 

He picks and culls his thoughts for converfation 
by fuppreffing fome, and communicating others. 

Mddifen. 
4. To clean, by gathering off. gradually 
any thing adhering. 

Hope is a pleafant premeditation of- enjoyment ; 
as when ‘a ‘dog vexpe@s, “till his mafter has done 
picking a bone. ` Mire. 

You are not to walb your hands, till, you have 
picked your fallad. Swift. 

sg. [Piguer, French.) To pierce; to ftrike 
with a fharp inilrument. ` 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, 
and *{mear it with (pirits, to fee if the virtual heat 
of the ftrong waters’ will not matug it. Bacen. 


verbial expreilon for fading fault: with 
another. 

To Pick. v. 2. 

1.. To eat flowly and by {mall morfels. 

Why ftand'ft thou gicking # is thy palate fore, 
Phat bete and radifhes will make thee roars 2. Dryde 

z. Lodo.any thing nicely.and leifurely. 

He was too warm on picking,work to dwell, 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’'d and rattled, ull was well. Dryde i 

Pick. n.f. (pique, l:.] A harp-poiated 
iron tool, f 

What the miners cal! chert and whern, the tone- 
cutters nicomiu, is fo hard, that the picks will not 
touch it; it will not fplit but irregularly: Woda. 

Pi’cKkaPacx. adv. [from pack, by are- 
duplication very common in our lan- 

. guage.]. In. maoner of apack. -i 

In ahurty the whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a pickapack upon her 
fhouiders. L*Eftrargs 

Prcxaxe. n.f. [ pick and axe.]. An axe 
not made to cut bur pierce; an axe with 
a fhatp point. ; 

Their tools are a pickaxe of tron, feventeen inches 
long, fharpened at the one end to peck, and flar- 
headed at the éther to drive iron wedges. Carew. 

Vil hide my matter fromthe flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can digi! Shakefpeare’s Cymb. 

As when bands 
Of pioneers, with fpade and pittaxe arm'd, 
Forcrun the royal’ camp, toftrench'a fields | Milzcn. 

Pi’cK BACK. adj. (corrupted perhaps from 
picktack.] On'the back. 

As our modern wits bchold, 

Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. Huditras. 

Picked. adj. (piquè, French.} Sharp ; 
{mart. 

Let the ftake be made, picked at, the top, that 
the jay may not fetde on ite Martime's Hufkandry. 

To Packes Rs v. a. [ piceare, kalian. ] 

1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. dixfw. 

2. To make a flying fkirmith. 

No fsoner:couldia hint’ appear, 

But up sheutarred ta ipichver, 
; And madeythe jtoutelt yield to mercy, 
When he engag'd.in controverfy. 

Pi’cxer. n. fa. [from pick. ] 

d. One who picks or culls... datt a 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth, 

<— Mortimere 

2. A pickaxe; an intrument to pick.with. 

ith an iron “pieier iclear theearth outyof the 

hills. ; Mortimer. 

PI'CKEREL. wif. [from pike.) A fmall 

ike. ' 

Pi CKEREL-WERD.. ne fa [from pike.] A 
water plant, from which pikesaré fabled 
to be penerated. - 

1 The 


Hadibras. 


- 


bane Pale 


Ifa court or Country's made-a job, ` 
Gordrench a pickpocket, and join the mab. Pope. 


Pi'cxreotH. nf. [ pick and foath:] ‘An 


~- The lucevor pike is thetyrant of the fieth wa- |. 
‘eters p-theyrlaredredyfome by generation,» and: fome 
Mots vasvot Mayweed scaled picker /-weed,» wndefs 


Goer be mitaken. Walken. intrument by. which. the teeth are 
Pivckusy nfof pakely Dutch): hme Pe 9 L Cleaned: ` CE SVI pa a Ai 

a. Any kind offatt ‘Hquor, in which"fefh | © lfa gentleman Teaves “a pickscoth calc, op the 
“lor Other fabian s‘preferveds > °° A _ table after dinner, look “upon it as past’ of your 
"Thou thalf be" whipt with’ wire, and. Rew'd in |. vails.» A ™ Swift. 


Vee” begriep le ee 
e° "Starting MYM gring pike. Shuk-fpearee 
"Some fifh are gutted, fptic, and kept ‘in pickle; 
, Vaswhiung ahd mackerel.) Caregu’s Surciey of Corre. 
| He intr ets his friends: that- dine withthim in 
“Athe beft pickle for walnut. hidtjen's Spritt ter. 
YULA! thirdifortof antiko-sutickssarevealied: attrin- f 
“Bent; as capers, and moft of the commuaypict/-s | 
prepared with vinegar. ie ctrousbacr. 
2. Tning kepoon pickle. las ri 
3: Condition; fate, A “word ‘of con- 
Nempe and ridicole: 
1A Row cam'ft thou in this piike P Staicfpezre. 
A phyfician undertakes a woman for fore ces ; 
‘hls way was to diub ‘em with ointments, and 
whiz fhe was In tint pickle carry off a fpoon. 
1 midia er ear in "E Pfrange. 
Poor Umb:atkeft in this” abandon’d niti, ~- 
Ben f-ts him down? = == ESTP P Miyfelaries, 
Pr ckrz, or pightel. n. fe A frail ,arcel 
J OF Vad incloted’ wich aede which in 
{ „fome countries is called a pingle. Péillips. | 
Yo Prcxre. v.a. [from the nown.] |. 
1. To-preferve tn pickle. wpe Fray 
= d Autumnal, corneis next in order fervid, x 
In Icca of wine well pickled and prederx'd... Deyden. 
They shall have all rather than make a war, | 


Tf nesbe great and 'powesful, fpies aad, pickrbanks 
generally provoke him? to pesfécute-and tyrannize 
over thevinnocent and thejust. South. 
Pior ae Kf piir Latin’ } “A: painted 
| perfon. D 73 H2ig} ome j And l í 
! Yaur neighbours wôuld'not look on you"as men, 
But think the nations allsturn'’d: pias agains: Bec. 
Pacro’riary adj. [tram lpia; Latin ] 
Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted by other writers, but -elegant 
and ufeful. 


fill up empty {paces in maps, as many-pitforig/ in- 
. ¥entions, not any phyfical thapes. `“ Brown. 
Pircrure. of [ si@ura, Latin. ] 
1. A refemblance of ‘perfons or things:in 
= eolours. mA ph 
‘Madam, ‘if that your heart be. fo obdurate, | 
Vouchfafe me yet your piéture for my love, 
The piffuregharisshanging in your chamber. Shake 
Pictures and fhapes are but fecondaryrobjekts, 
andypleafeordifpleate but in memory, 4) Bacon. 
if ing what he iaw fo wejhdafignid, om 2 
oldetwicth an empty: piture fed bis mind. Dryden. 
As foon as he begins to fpell,, se many p.ftures 
. of animals should be got hini as-camibe fovnd with 
‘athe printed Nass £9 Ahem, sw d bok sbccke. 
She often thewssthemitheriown: pita ncyy which 
was Caktcorwhenmtiigir father gellin love wich her. 


val tau 


The &raits, the Guiney-trade, che herrings,too.s 
‘s Nay, to keep friendihip, they fhail pickle you, Dryd. 
2. To featon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a pickled rogue, or one 
confummately villanous. 
Pa'CKLERERRING. #./ [ pickle andher- 
ring. ] ‘Ajatkpudding ; a merry-andrews 
("Va@ezany; a buffoon. : 
Anothe: branch of pretenders: to this art, with- 
out horfeor pickle-berring, Jie fnug ina garret. Speet. 
l Se be pigsleberring found „the way to thake him, 
. for upon-his whifthing a country Jig, this unlucky 
wag, danced. to it with fuch a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear {miling, and 
loft the prize. ` Addifen's § peFatcr. 
Pi'ckrock. n. fo pick and lock.” | | 
a. An intrument , by which locks: are 
opened withoutthe key, , __ Sb 
We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we 
have found upon him, Sir, a ftrange picklck. 


2. The feience of painting. 
3- The works of painters, TE 

eg Quintilian when hexawany well-exprefled‘image 

a?) brief cither in pitiuraor (eulpture, would ufyally 

eS aus ted? ai ta WGrron. 

If nothing-will fatisfy him, bue having it ‘under 

my hand, that 1 hadéno defign to ryin the cam- 
pany of pit?ure-drawers, -Indo hercby: give it hira. 


k Shak are. Seiki 
2 Ja, o e s P A at 5 ) - ; ' d tilling flat. 
p, ripio; Bagon E E A n 4a.éiny refemblance or reprefentation, 
OPI YS AES; IR 8 8 muig i Vouchfafe this paure of thy foul-to fee; * 


“Wie ofar gdid, as itirefembles thees t \Yary.ten. 
It fuffices tó the, unity of; any idea, thar it be 
Condered as one reprefentation. or piure though 
„made up of ever fo many particulars. 1.2. Loote. 
To Prcrure. wi a. [trem the noun } s 
1. To paint; .tosepresent by painting, 


Je-corsupts' faith and juftice, and isthe very 
Fickiock chat opens the way into albcahinete. LER. 
"©" “Thou lraifedtt thy voice to defcribe the powerful 
berry ew rre autiu: pictdockse or: Wutcaa {weating at 
“hts romyes and ftamping the: queen's imagé On wiler 
metalse sii. cosa) anA P sal ne wdeburbnae. 
2. The perfonwwho picksslocks, 
PCKPOCKET. } BOS” [pick and pocker; 
aP Gk PURSE. or purje.) A thief who 
fleals, by potting. “his hand ‘privately 
into the pocket or parfè, © "°° 
I think he Is not a pickeu-f nora horkeRcaler. 
ide de oe. eo eee PE bakelita 
Jt is reafonable, when Elqvire South is lofing 
“his money to ‘fharpers | and pithpeckess, 1 thoald 
‘Lay out 'theifruits/of «my shonok andiftry ina Jaw 
feit. Arbutknat’s Hificry of Fébe Ball. 
ml Pickpockets and:highwaymen observe ri juttice 


among theméelves. Bentley's Sermons. 
Swift. 


He who caufed the {pring to be Bured, added 
tHüsrhyrme for an expofition. Careqw’s Sur. Cornzv. 


Urban; wherein Macy Magdalen t= putlurcd before 

“our Saviour wathing his feed’ on fer knees, which 
Will sat nG with tha (Ged Iter oF the caves: 

Brown's Velger Ereyrs. 

ty Dearie Ieethe: painter who, being to draw 

, the pitture of, a friend haying a blemith in one eye, 

would picture only the other fide of his face. Sourh. 


2. ‘Fo reprefent. 

Sy All filled with thefe rucful fpeftacles of fo many 
wratched ‘earcafes: (tarving, that even J, that do 
but hear it from, you, sand. do fitiure it-in my 


HisefcHow pickpurfe, watching for a job, 
) mind, do greatly pity it, Spenfer. 


bsid Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. 
Chad - 5 i 


: 


“i! x 


|. Sve"Kere thy piaga life. 
‘To PEDDE 
| Meure in’ its Etymology ? Sérener derives 


a. Ong aha 


Sea horfes are but grote{co delineations, which 


i themeaning. .. 


A 
J pave ngt icen him fo piftur'de . Shabeppeares 4 


pag tt net allow:ble, Whatis ebfersuble at Raphael, 


PEE 

Fond man, 
Themftn's Winter, 

{ Fhis* word ‘is; ob- 


OV. n. 
it from picciolo, Italian ; or! peri, Fr. 
little 3. Mra Lye thinks the diminutive 
of the: Welth breyta, to eat;, perhaps is 


“comes from peddle, for Skinner gives, for 


> -< . e a . a 4 
its kaa i figaification, to*deal ia 
‘Mide thing’s.] 259 | 


| bs. /Ko pickvat table :-te feed fqucainithty., 
| Sand withöüt appetite, ra ohare 


From ftomach fharp, and hearty feeding, i 
‘To pitdinilwa lady brosting. Sevift’s Mifccllamiese 


IAT tne to arrena totimall parts ra- 


then than to the main.  Ainfuort a 


PED APER 82/0 Erom praze] v 


teats iqueamifhly, and witt. 
OuC APPIN Ceris ) | 


(2.-One who is. bufy about minute things, 
PiE, fe [This word is derived by Skixner 


from Brezan, ‘to build, that is, co°build 
OF palte ; by Junius. derived by cons 
traction from bafty > if patties, doubled 
. together without walls, were the frit 
‘pies, tha derivation is eafy from pie, a 
foot; as in fome previnces,-an apple 
“patty is fill called an apple foot. ] 
Le Any croft baked with fomething in it. 
No man’s pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger... Shakelp. Henry VIIT. 
4, Mincing of meat in piés faveth the grinding of 
the teeth, and mote nourifhing to them that have 
Weak teeth. y Bacon, 
~ He is thesvery Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than “would 
Ayt to lay wader all their’ pics at a lord mayor's 
Chritmas. (FS Bae anna Dryden 
Chufe your materials right; ia th 
From thence'of courfethe figure will arife, 
And elegancå adarnithe fürfäce of your pies, King. 
Eat beef or®pietcrui if you'd ferious be. K ing. 


l 


2i [Picat LiatitPsoa Magpie ș' -dj partie 


colouredsbird. iuf 9 i 
The pit-will difcharge thce for pulling thercit. 
T fact Stodi jie ; s Tufir. 
The raven croak d hoarfe on the chimney’s tap, 
And chattering ficsindifmal difcotds fung. Shakcp. 
Logg. Who taught the partut human notes ttry, 
hwith a vojce endü'dithe'chattiring pie? 


Å 


P was witty waft. Dryden. 


30, Che ola popi fervice book, fo called, 


as is fuppofed,. from the different colour 
of whe.text.and rubriek. 


peoWock and pie was,a flight exprefionsin 


Shake/feare’scime, of which I know not 


wAip.Slendety come ; we fay for you. — 
—Vll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir.— * P 

„eT Ba cock and pie, you fhall not chufe, Sir ; come, 
come. Shakelp. Marry Wives of Winder. 


Pag eaLp.: Adj. [trom Pte.) Of various 


(colours pt diverhified sin colour. = >, 
Ie was a particoloured, drei l ldd a 
OF pateh'd and’ piesa/di languages. Hedibses. 
Theyve would ithinuk. 2hemfclyes miferyble.in -a 
patch'd coat, and yet contentedly fufter. their minds 
to appear abroad in a pieha/d livery of coarfe patches 
ang ‘borrowed ‘threds. Eachin 
so DP hey: dre pleafed to hear ofa piebald horte tliat 
is Rrayed” out of a ‘field near Iflington; bas of a 
whole, troopithatyhas betn engaged in any fortegn 
adyenture. Speflaror, 
Vecl'd, patch’d, and picbald, linfey Woaifty ‘bro. 


thers, . 
Grave mummers; fleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs 
others, ~ : Pope 
PIECE. a. J. | piece, French.) 
Ss 2 | be ds 


PIE 


I. A,patch, Ainfworth., 
2. A part of a-whole ; a fragment. 


e e : . " . | “i 
Bring it out piece by pieces 


F zchiel, xxiv. 26. 


The chief captain, feiring left Paul Mould have |! 


Thefe leffer, rocks or great bulky ftoncs, that lie |) 


been pulled ‘in ‘picees: of them, ‘commanded to takc 
himby force. Ai. 


fcatter'd in the fea or upon. the iland, ‘ave they not 


manifeft fragments and gicces of thefe greater mafles ? |, 
y Burnet. \ 


‘A man that is in- Rome can (carce (ce’an object, 


that does noticall to miad) a. piece of (a Latin poet, 


or hiftorian._ 
3. A part. . r 
Tt is-accounted a. piece of cxcellent 
. ¢know the laws of che lands 
gasi picture. ae: Mead indir stk 9 
If ufinatural, the fineft colours are but dawbing, 
andthe piece is a beautiful moniter atthe belt. Dryd. 
= Each heavinly piece'unweary'd we compare, 
Match ‘Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's air. 
tt "Pope: 


^ Addifon. 


5. A-compolition ;, performance. 
He wrote feveral pieces, which he did not affume 

the honoursaf. Aldifon. 
6. A-fingle great gun. 


bi ) 
A piece of ordnance ‘gaint it I 
y Y DI 


‘have plac*d. | 
Many of the fhips have brafs pjeces, .wheteas 
every picce at leait requires four gunners tovattend 
it. - , Raleigh's Effays. 
Pyrrus; with continual batteryjof_ great picres, 
did batter the mount. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
9. Ahand gun, | bp td 
When he cometh to experience, of fervice abroad, 
or is put toa piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy 
a foldier as any nation he meeteth with... Spenfer. 
‘The ball goes on in the dircétion of the Rick, 
or.of the.body of the piece out of which it is, thot. 
) by jali Cheyne. 
8... A:coins a fing!e piece of money. 
When once the'poet’s honour,ceafes, i 
From, realon farshis tran{ports rove; 7 
» And, Boilcay, for eighthundred piecesy, win 
.. Makes, Louis.take the wajl of Jove. l 
9» In ridicule cand. gontempt si as, a’ plese 
of a lawyer or fmatterer.y. J semi 
roi 4-PirEece., | Ta eachy.... x 


oT’ demand Concerning. all thofe creatures, that 
have’eyes anid ‘ears, whether they might.not have 


- hadonly one eye andlone car a-piccest9 Mare. 
11. Of a Pisce auth. Like ; of the fame’ 
fort; ubited ; the fame with the reft. 
ha. Troth and fiction are, fo aprly mix dy, os a 
` That all-feems uniform and of a pree. “Rofcommn. 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requeft, that his houfe-and his*body’ might be? alf 
cf apies: ay) in cD’Efranges 
My own) isjof augicce tath his, and. were he tiv- 
ing, they are fuch as he would have written. Dr d. 
I appeal wo my enemies, if! Inor“ any pthêt man 
cguld have invented one whith had been moteof 
„4 pieces and more depending’ dm the ferious part of 
“the defign. . Dryden. 
** = Foo poftly ravith'd from, an age like this; 
"few fhe is gane; the wotld Is ofa pice." “Dryden. 


9 31,008 VS 


wee 
oe ao 


Nothing.bue'madnefs* cant peal’ madmen,” ane” 


a poet muftibe of « pise wird’ the fpe€tators,” ‘to 
gain a reputation. elie Guo fin Wyden. 
To Prece, a. 2. [from the foun Joi 
1.. Toenlarge by the addition of a piece. 
„skad fpeak toolong, but ‘tis to pisce the time, 
Topraw it outiniength. Slak. Merch. of Venice. 
Lfanght within ctiac little feemiag fub{tances : 
Or al] of ie with ourdifpleafure pied- ~~ 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours.) Stukefpeare's King Lear. 
~ Let him, that Was the*caufe or this, bave power 
To.tdke off {p,muchigrief from you, as he 
Wil piere up in himfelf. Shakcfpeare. 
> “Plant itewjth women as well as men,» that: it 
may {presd-into generations, and not be pieced from” 
f wibbout. Bacon. 


knowledge; to | 
Tidlot/ige | 


hy. bakelpedre. 


te Prior. | 


PTE 


2.: To.join ; to unite, 
3. TorPaece oute To encreafe by addi- 
tion. ae , 

' He pieces out his wife's inclination; he gives 
_ ber folly motion and advantage.  , Sbake/bcare. 
_ Whether the piccarg cut of an ‘old’ man’s life is 
Worth the.pains, I cannot tell, Y Temple. 
To Piece. v. n..[from the noun.) 


join; to coalefce -tó bé.compactcd. 

The cunning priek chofedlantagenet to betke 
fubject, his pupil thould perfonace, betaufe he was 
more in the prefent: (peech of the people, and it 
pied better «and followed moie clofe upon: the 


Pre’CELESS. adj. [from piece.] ` Whole ; 
compact ; not made of deparate pieces. 
win tho{c poor types of God; round circles; fo 
Religion's types the piecelrfs.centers flow, 


IPIE CEMEAL. adv. [pice and mel; a word 
in Saxon, of) the ‘dame. iaypore. } f In 
pieces; in fragments: nt) aat spit 
h He-fropk his\helme, full where his plume did 
Gaftands Ainise s l TT 
which it picce, meale from his 
Unhappy hand. . «Chat man. 
Why did t not his.carcafs. pigcemdal tear, 
“And caf it in the fea? i ` 
Wil be*rsrn “piecemeal by a horfe, | 
Eri ? take you for better or worfe. 
Neither Was 


fd 
On 


s 


brake, and fell 


s ‘Hud bras. 
the'body-then fubjdét to diftempers/ 


confumptions. vs arp ihomrb. 
Pisenead they win this acre firft, then that; 
Glean on and gather up the whole eftate.. „Pope. 
Pie CEMEAL.agj. ingle; deparate; di- 
vided 4): ew! Behe ! 
Other blafphemies kvel, fomeratone attribute, 
fome at/anotheri: ‘but this; by:aimndre'eompentious 


wed thefe piecemeal guilts, ets up a fingle'montter big 
‘“endugh tordevour them alls < Gov. of rhe Tonguce 
“+ Staze editors printed'trom the common piecemeal 
f written parts inthe playhoufes »5r “Pope. 
Pie pwnd. [from pie!) Vatieratéd’; par- 
““titoloured. 5, Y Je | 
They defire totake Tach as have their feathers of 
pied, onent and vetious délours. } MA bet. 
PA the yeanings, which! were ftreak’d'and ‘pied, 
Should fallas” Jacob's hire. SAk. "Mers of Venice. 
Pied cattle are fpotted in their tongues. Bacon. 
The feat, the foftiwool ofthe bes, :™ 
The covery gatianglyto fee, - 
_ The wingiot a pied butcertlys 
I trow ‘twas fimpie trimming. 
Meadows trim with duaifies /picd, 
Shailow brooks aad rivers wide. 
Prepwess. n. fi [from pied.]  Vanega. 
tón; diverfity of colour. 
There is.an‘art which in their picdn-fs thares 
With great cfeating nature. Shak. Winter's Tales 
Pig Len. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald ; 
or piled, or having Mort hair. | 
P Piel'd’ priet, doft thou command me be thut 
dut ?— lis . 
=I do. y "Sbarefpeares Herry V1. 
P’rEROWDER court. n: Ji (from pied, toot, 
and fouldre, dufly.} A court. held ‘tn 
fairs forredrefs of all diforders commit- 
ted ‘therein. © & 
Prue. n. S.’ [ pierre, French.) ` The co- 
‘| lumns-on. which thè arch of a bridge is 
raifed. won 
Oak, cedar, and chefnut arc the belt builders; 
for piers fometimes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. 
Bacon. 
The Englifh took the galley, and drew it to 
fhose, and ufed'the ftonty to reinforce the picr. 
Hayward. 


Drayton. 


iA firit arch onevhundred ‘and 


To PIER Ca was [ perce, 


| bruit of Plantagenets etcaped Bacon. 
Pie CER. ni Ai [trom piece] One “that | 
pieces: pes Yer ee 


» » Andare in,all thedines whichyal), ways go. H 


s Denkame} 


7 ito'die by -piesimeal,' sand dJanguitl undericoughs or f 


impiety, dhoots at his very’ beings andvas iffit’ ftotn-' 


Milton. 


PIPET 


| The bridge, confining of four.arches, cis of he 
length of fiz hundred and twenty -two Engli: 


and an half: the dimenfions of the arches af 
follows, in Englith meature; the heigh of the 
Ane feet, the diftante 
i between the piers deventy-two tet and an halt! 
| ~ ìn the fecond arch,. the diitunceior the. piersfis one 


i ! hundred and thirty fect; ia the third, the diftance 
od ; 


“4s one hundred and nine fret 5. in the fourth, the 

diftance is ore hundred andthirtyseight feet. Arbe 

; trench] =T 

t.: To penetrates *to'enter 3to torce a way . 
Steed threatens fteed in Night and boaftful neighs,- 

Piercing the night's dull ear. Shuk-/p! ‘Henry Ve 

i Lhettoverot ininey is tlie root of aitevits Which: 

whilerfome. coveted after; they’ have pierced: them- 

felves through with many forzows. 1 Tim. vie Oss 

» With this fatal Sword, on which b dy'd5. - 

I pierce her open'd back or render, fides- Drydine 
The glorious temple thall aiite, . 

And with new lulfre pierce the neighb ting fkies. 


4 aad Pritre- 
‘2. To touch the paffions ;.to affect. ~, 
st Did-your letters pierce the queen? 
—She read then,im my ,prefence, tatiga 4 
4nd cow-and then an ample tear irill’d down. Shake. 


Teo DLERCESU. Be ms) zar 
1. To make way. 
| any thing. | 
_ Her fighs will make a batt’ry in his breat; ~ 
Her*tears will pierce into'a marble heart. “Shakz/p. 
There is that fpeaketh! like the piercings of a 
{word'; “but the’tongite of the wife is health. Preve 
Short arrows; “called fptights, ‘withSut ‘any other 
heads, fave wood fharpened, were’ difcharged out of 
mufkets, and would pierce through the fides of ships, 
where a bullet.would not pierce. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
z. ‘lo ftrike; to move; to afea. © * 
1O Say, fhe be‘mbte, and will not fpcak a word; 
Then I'll.commend her volubility,, . yA AP A 
And fay she utiereth piarcing eloquence, » Shake(ps 
3. Vo,enter; to dive as into.a decret. | 
She would not pi-re,fusther into his meaning, 
than him(clf fhouid declare; fo would: the inter- 
, pret all his doings to be accomplithed in guodnefs. 
All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite » 
but our Saviour fierring deeper, giveth furcher 
teitimony of himthan men could have done. Huck re 
4. (To affect feverely. "F | 
They provide moreypivrcingttatutes daily to chaia 
up the poor. ant & tit Skakelprare. 
Pit KCER. n. J. [from pierce. ] bem we 
1. Av infrument that bores or penetrates. 
» Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perfer and pod. 


by force into.or through 


2. The part with which infects perforate 
bodfes. 5 ) TEET , 
The, hollow intrument, tereba, we may Englith 
* parcer, | wherewith pmanyefiiessarefprovideds pro- 
ceeding "fromthe swomb, witb»which they perso- 
l rateithe tcgument of keavesy:and through the holl>w * 
of iteinject. their eggs into) the sboles -tuyy have 
made.) rn 7 Raya 
3." One who. perforates. PY? Spied 
Pre’ RCINGLY. adv. from pierce. }Sharply. 
PrerciaGness. mf. [trom piercing.) 
Powerof piercing. 
We contemplate the wat reach (and compafs of 
our undecftardings the. prodigious quiskacfs and 
__ Plercingnefs of its chought. Derbaw’'s Phyfico-Theals ` 
Prepy. 2. foi pietas, Latin; picsé, Fr.) 
1. Dilcharge,ot, duty to Godsiny 


beyond his companions ? 
Fill future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 
Grow ripe in’ years, andvold in pictys) ` Priore 
‘Phere be who taith preter and piety to God. Milt. 
“Praying for them would giake them as glad to., 
fee their (ervants emiucot in pirty as themfelves 
Low. 


Ze Duty 


Tufir. . 


What piety, pity, fortituderdid /Eneas poflefs 
` Pcackam on Poetry ~ 


ih; feet. f 
as 


E 


st 


PIG. 


z. Duty to: parents or thofe in fuperior 
relation. , yh aX -4 .: ’ ied 
© ‘Pope's filial piety, excells 
+ Whatever Grecian ftory tells. 
Pic. n. Je [bigge, Dutch. ] 
1. A young, fow*or boar. he Open 
Some men there*are love not a gaping fiz, 
Some that are mad; if they behold'a cat. Shoke/p. 
; Alba, from the white fow nam'd, 
That forher-thifty fucking pigs:was famd. Dryd. 
The fleth-meats_ of an cafy digeition,, are pir, 
"lamb, rabbit, and chicken. Ficyor om the Humours. 
2. An_oblong mafs of Jead or untorged 
iron, or maís of metal melted from the 
ore,-is called, 1. know not why, yow- 
metal, and pieces of that metal are called 


Swift. 


prgs. 4 
A nodding beam or fiz of lead, 
May hurt tue very ableft head. Pope. 
To Pic. v, a. [from the noun.] To far- 
row ; to bring pigs. 
Pi’czon. a.f. (pigeon, French.] <A fowl 
bred in cots cra fmall houfe: in -fome 
laces called dovecote. 
This fellow picks up wit as pizecns peas. Shakefp. 
A turtle dove and a young pigron. Genefis, xve g. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loft a’ piece of her 
tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 
with all their might, they pafied fate, only the end 
of their poop was bruifed. 
Fix'd isthe malt, the feather’d weapon ftands, 
The fearful pigeon flucters.in her bands. Dryden. 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered, with: both 
fexes, dike the outisde of a pigeon-houle. Addijon. 
‘This, building was.defign'd a model,, 
Or of a pigæn-houfe cr oven, 
To bake one loaf; or keep one. dove in. Swift. 
Pi’ceonraot. n. Je [geranium.] An 
herb. Ainfworth: 
PUGEONLIVERED. adj. [pigeon and liver. ] 
Niild ; foft; gentle. 
I am pigeonlivered, “and lack gall 
To makevoppreflion bitter. Sbakefpcare”s Hamlct. 
Pi'corn. mfe Pn the northern’ provinces, 
a fmall vefiel. 

Picut. old preter. and part. paff... of 
j pitch. Pitched; placed; fixed; deter- 
mined., Nor in ufe. is Š 

i` An hideous rock is pizht, veg D 
Of mizhtyMagnes kone, whote craggy cift, 
Depending from on highs dreadful to fights 
Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. 
The body big and mightily pirtr, 
Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 
Whilom hod been. the king of the held, 
And mockle maft to the hafband did yield. Spenfer. 
Then brought fhe me into this defart vaft, °” 
And'by*my wretched lover s fide me piobt. Spenfer. 
Stay yet; you vile abominable tents," i 
Thusproudly piphe upon our Phrygian plains. Shak. 
When I ditfuaded him from bis intent, 
“1 found him-pigbr to do it. Shakefpeare. 
Picwent. n. f. [ pigmentum, Latin] 
Paint; colour to be laid on any body. 
Confider about the opacity pf the cospufcles of 
black pigments, andthe comparative diaphancity of 
white bodies. ` Boyle. 
Pi cmim yf [pigmée, French; pygmaeus, 
Latin ; moyai} A {mall nation, 
fabled to be devoured By the cranes; 
+- thence any thing mean on ‘inconfider- 
able: it fhould ‘be written with a y, 
- my. 
DE 43 low a ftature, that in relation to the other, 
apvear.as P:gmicse Heylyn. 
me ki he E yade, his little {word and Mad 
igmy takes. Dryden's Juvenal. 
ee EM ifks of a more E tiie “ay dif- 
eover fuch beauties in the ancient poetry, as may 


Raleigh. i 


Spenfer. i 
ry 


PTK 


efcape the comprehenfion ofws pigmics of a more 


limited genius... o>» Garth. 
But that it wanted room, 
It might have becn a piymy's tomb. Swift. 


PiGNoRA TION. x. /... [ pignora, Latin. ] 
‘Lhe act. of pledging.: 
Pivcnut. a.f: [pig and nut] 
nut. oa : 
I with: my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shak. 
Prcsney. noy. [pixa, Saxon, ‘a’girl.] 
A word of endearment'to a girl. It is 
ufed by Butler for the eye of a woman, 
I believe, improperly. | 
Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, aad that other pigfney-  Hudtbras. 
Picgwi pGzon. a. f. This word. is ufed 
by Drayton as the name of a fairy, and 
is a Kind of cant word for any. thing 
petty or {mall. edi 
Where is the Stoick can his wrath appeafe, 
To fee his country fick of Pym’s difcafe ; 
By Scotch invafiog to be made a prey 
To fuch pigwidge.# myrmidons as they ?. Clavel, 
PIKE. x. /. | picque, French; his {nout 
being fharp. Skinner and Junius. | 
^. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the 
freh waters: Sir Francis Bacon obferves 
the pzke to be the longeit lived of any 
freh water fifh, and yet he computes 
it to be not ofualiy above forty years ; 
and others think it to be not above 
ten years : he ista folitary, melancholy, 
and-bold fifh: he breeds but chce a 
year, and his time of breeding or fpawn- 
ing is ufually about the end of, Fe- 
bruary, or fomewhat later, in March, 
as the weather proves colder.or warmer: 
and his manner of breeding isthus; a 
he and:a the prke will ufyally go toge- 
ther out of a river into fome ditch or 
creek, and there the fpawner calls her 
eggs, and the melter. hovers over, her 
ali the time. fhe.is cafling her Spawn, 
but touches her not. Walton’ s Angler: 
| In a pond. into,which were put feveral- fith and 
stwo. pikes, upon drawing, it fone. years atterwards 
there were. Jett no fith, but the pikes-grown to a 
Predigicus fizc, shaving devowred tae othicr fith and 
their numerous fpawn. » Hale: 
| The fite the tyrant_of the floods. Popes 
2. [ Pique, French.] A long lance*uted 
by the foot foldiers, to keép off the 
horfes}to which bayonets have” fuc- 
ceeded, | 
Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully, 
Trait your fteel sikes. Shotepcare’s Coriolanus, 
He wanted pikes to fet before his archers. Shak. 
| They clofed, and locked fhoulder ‘tu’ fhoulder, 
their pikes they {trained in both hands and there- 
with their buckleriin the kft, “thevone end of thè 
pike againft the right foot, | the other breatt high 
againit the enemy. Hayward: 
A lance he bore with iron pike; 
Th’ one half would thruG;’the other ftrike. Hudib. 
3- A fork ufed in hulbandry ; a. pitch- 
fork. 
A rake for to rake upithe fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handfome to drie., Tufir. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we be- 
come rakes; “for I fpedk this in\hinger for bread, 
nat tor revenge. Stukefpeare. 
4. Among turners, two iron fprigs be- 
tween which any thing ‘to be turned is 
faftened. 


Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, 
they pitch between the pikes. Oxon. 


An earth 


Pr KED, adj. (piqué, French.] Sharp; |4. An edifice; a building. 


PIL 


acuminated ; ending in a point. Fn 
Shake/peare, it is ufed of a man with 
a pointed beard. 
Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 
~ My piked man of countries. Shakcfp. Kirg Jobn. 
PIKEMA Naam Si. [pike and man.) A 
foldier armed: witha pike. 

Three) great: {quadrons® of | pikemen were placed 
againft the enemy. Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

PivkesTAFF. aif. pike and fiaf.] The 
wooden pole of’a' pike. 

To'me it is as plain as a pikefaff, from what 
mixture it is, that this dauyhter Glently lowers, 
t’other Real a’kind look. Tatler. 

PruasTer. v. /. [tilafre, French 3 pila- 
firo, \talian.| A {quare column fome- 
times infulared, but oftener fet within 
a wall, and only. thewing a fourth ora 
fifth partwwofdts thicknefs, Dia, 

Pilifiers mutt not be too tall and flender, left 
they refemble »piljargis tnor “too :dwarfith sand grols, 
left they imitate the pilesor piers of bridges: Wotton. 


Built like a temple, where pilafters round 
Were fer. Milton. 


The curtain rifes,, and. a new trontifpiece is 
feen, joined to the great pilaffers each fide of the 
tace. Dryden. 

Clap four fices of pilafter on't, : 
That laid with bits oi ruitic makes a front. Pepe. 

PILCHER. 2./. | Warburton {ays we houtd 
tread pilcbe,, which fignifies a cloke or 
coat of fkine, meaning the  fcabbard® 
this is confirmed by Fanius, who rten- 
ders pity, a garment of tkins; pylece, 
Sax. fellice, French z- pelliccia, Italian ; 
fellis, Latin.) SA ods 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined 


with fur. Hanmer, 
Pluck your fword:outrof his pileber by’ the ears. 
Sbikifpeare. 


2. A fih like aherring ‘mach caugh in 
Cornwall. b 
Pire. n.f {pile} French; pyle, Dutch. ] 
1. A ftrong piece ‘of wood driven into 
the ground to makè a’ firm foundation. 
The bridge the Turks before broke, by pluck. 
ing up of ‘certain files, and taking away of the 
planks. Knolles. 
+f the gmindibe hollow or weak, “he ftréngthens 
itjby drivingin piles. isd M xih. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem. ir fup- 
ported by wooden pile:, as the houfes.in Arafterdam 


at. K ik Lakës 
2. A nea psian accumulation: 
‘That igthbejway to lay the city flat, 
And, bury all which yet didin@ly ranges l 
dn heaps,and, piles of ruin. Shakefveare. 


What piles, of wealth hath -hevaccumulated 
To his own postion! what expeace by th’ hour 
Sécins..to. fow. from him [ how, i’ th’ name ‘of 
thritt, 
Does he rake'this together ? Skakefpeare. 
By the water. paling through the: ftone’ to its 
perpendicular intervals, « was) brought thither all the 
metalic mattes.now lodged therein, ‘as weilvas that 
whichwiesonly in an und! veited andwonfuted piles 
- Koulwardi 
3- Any. thing heaped- together. to be 
burned. 
I'll bear your logs the while; pray give me jt, 
I'll carry t to the pile. ShakSpeare’s Tams afe 
Woe'to the b:oody. cityyi™wrll. even. make. the 
pile for fire great, Ezekiel XxiVe Me 
In Alexander's time; the Indian philorapbers, 
when weary of living, lay down upon their. tune= 


ral p/e withcut any vilibic concerns Collie» 
4 he wife, and counfellor or,piest, 

Prepare and light his fun ral fire, h 

And cheerful on the pile expires Prière 


Th af 


~ 


P I'L 


* Th afoending pile ftood fix'd her'ftately height. 
Biilton. 
Not teAook back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the firit glory of fo brave a pile. Denham. 
The pile o’erlook'd the town, and drew the ight. 
Dryden. 
a> Fancy brings’the tani fhid: piles towiew, 
Aad builds. th” imag:nwy,Roine anew. 4; 
No longer, thall farfaken, I hames 
“Lament his old Whitehall in Hames; 
+A pile ta'l from its afhes ric, enat. 
(Pit rolintadélor prop the skies. Sevife's Mifcrilanies. 
5. A haire (pilus, Launs} iq 
Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 
srfacegehis left cheekvisarcheek of two pile and a 
hat, but his rghticheok sworn, bare. Qgugc/peare. 
6. ddaeyetuctace ;.nap. 
Many ozher forte of ftoncs are regularly figured ; 
tlie amianthas of rparallcn threads asaa the pile o1 
velvet. i Grew. 
7. [Pilum Lat-]::The'head ¢f an, arrow. 
Whom, on his haire-pium’'d helmet’s creft, the 
dart ürk, (mote, then ran 
liso his farehead, and there ftucke the tecle pile, 
‘making way 
“Quite through his fkull. 
À His foear a bent, 
The pile was of a boríc- 1y": tonzue, 
Whofe tharpnefs ‘nought revers'd. ° 151 “Drayton. 
8. [Pile, French; pila, Tralian.}] One 
“fde of a coin ; the reverfe of crofs. 
“Other men have been, and are of the fame opi- 
nion,. a man may more juftifiably throw up crois 
aiid pile for bis opinions, than take them up fo. 
Locke. 
g., {In the plural, piles.] The hæmor- 
rhoids. 
Wherever. there is..any, uneafinefs,, falicit, the 
humours,.cowards: that part, to, procure the pilss, 
. which feldom, mifs.to relieve the head. , Arbuthnot. 
To PILE. v. a. 
1.. To heap; to coacervate. 
C The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
¥s 7if'd upon his faith, and will continue 
The ftanding of his Body.’ Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
ft them pull al! about my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below thie beam of fight, yet will I iil 
“Be thus.) Shakefpeare. 
na Again® beleasur’d heav'n the giants move 5 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountuins lie, 
To make their-mad appreaches to the fky. Dryden. 
Men pil'd on men, with active leaps arife, 
And build thebreathing fabrick to the fkies. Aidifon. 
` ` nail that heap of quotations which he has piled 
“wp, nothing is aimed at. 
All thefe together aie the foundation of all thofe 
hcaps of 
authors, 
eext from the rubbith. 
2. To fill’wich fomething heaped. 
Attabaliba had a great houfe piled) upon | the 
fides with great wedges of gold. 4 
Pi LEATED. adja (pileus, Latin.) Hav- 
ing the form. ofa cover or: hat. 


Pope. 


Chupmar. 


that ie is dificult. fometimes to clear the 
Filtos 


A pideated echinus taken inp with diffemmogash lly 


of feverab kinds. Woodward: on Fof 
Piinens m: fi (from pile.) He who ac 
cumulates. 
Pi'vewort. 2.°f. [cbelidonium minus, 


Latin.}] A plant. 


Jo PriFer. v a. (Piller, French.) To, 


fteal ; to gain by petty robbery. 

They. not only fteal from each other, but pilfer 
away all things that they Can from fuch ftrangers as 
do, land. Abbot. 


Ve would not pilfer the victory ; and the d-feat 


was ealy. Bacon. 
Triomphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemim'd roundi with) glasies, »pi/fir cloth or bread, 


As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought, Pope. 


Atterbury. 


comments, which are piled fo high ypm; 


Abbot. i 


y P T L 
To Pi'LerR: enon. To practife petty theft. 


Your puspos'd low correction 
Is fuch‘as baitt and che meaneft wretches, 
For piif'ringsiandmoit common trefpalles, 
jAre punidhdbwiths._ . Shakefpaure's King Lear. 
They of thofe marches | 
Shail be a wall fufBcient to defend 
Our inland from the pi/ferrg botderers. Sbake/p- 
] came not here on fuch a trivial toy : 
As a ftray'd eWe, or to purfie the ftealth 
Ot pilfering woif. 


pifered ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


Ev'ry Pring is told, 
Forifea fome pif sing hand fiouldimake: too bo'd. 


PrLFER DR 
Wao heals iperty thin ps. 


tuch»petts of. fociety into, prifuns and workhanfes, 
Ateerbuey's Secrmms. 
To glory fome advance a lying claim, 
Thitves of renown, and pilferers of fame." Yourg. 
PA LFERINGL YY adv. With pety*lar- 
ceny; filchingly. RLY 
POLPERY. s. f. 
theft. 


A wolf charges a fox with a picce of pi/fery; the 


Pi’LGrim. a. fo [pelgrim, Duc. pelerin, 
French; pelegrizo, italian ;_ peregrinus, 
Latin.] A'traveller; a wanderer ; par- 
ticularly oae who travels.on a religious 
account. 


to part. Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's foot- 
ftep from an ordinary pilgrims; yet they thould 
know {ome diffeicnce between, the foot of a man 
and the face of Venus. | Stillingfleet. 
Like gilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 
The world’s an inn, and death the jouracy send. 
Dryden. 
To Pi’ucrim. vo ni- [from the noun. } 
Yo wander; to ramble. Not uled. 
The-ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
pilgrims up and down every where, feeding ‘upon all 
torts of plants. Grew. 
PILGRIMAGE. a. f. [pelerinage, French. } 
1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually 
a journey on account of devotion. 
We are like two men 
That vow along and weary pilgrimage. Shak: fpeare. 
Mott miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In lating labour of his pilgrimage.  Sbakefpeare. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 


2. Shake/peare ules at for 
‘fpent. . 
In prifon thou haft fpent a pilgrimage, `° 
And, like a heemtt, overpatt thy days.  Sbakelp- 


PiL. n. f. A pitula, Latin; pillule, Fri] 


aime inkfomely 
| h, 


mats. 
the neck fake. 


The oraculous doctor's my ticks: bills, 
Certain hard words madesinto pills 
2. Any-thing naulequs. , 
That wheel of feps z; that fanter.of the town, 
Call it diverfiop, and the p:d/ goes:down. 
To Piur. vs a. [ piller, Frencha] 
1. Torob; to plunder, ‘ 
So did he good toinone, toimanyilly 
So,did be ali the kingdom rob and pil, 


Milton. 
When thele plagiaries came to be ftript of their 


L'Efirunge. 


Dryden. 
a. fi. [from "pier... One 


(Hat thou foffersa at añy rime by vagabonds and | 
pilfevers ?) Promote thofenchatities whichremove | 


(from ‘piifer.] 3 Petty 


fox denies, and the ape tries the caufe. L Effrange.| 


Two pilgrimsy: which shave wandered fome miles 
together, have a heart’s-gricf when they. are neat 


rate, we fhali never arrive at the end of it. Dryden., 


1. Medicine. made inta a dmall ball orf 
In the taking.of a potion or pills, the head and 


Bacon's Natural Hifterye' 
When 1 was fick, you gave me bitterpils. Shak. 
i 


Crafbaw. 
3 


| Pr LLORY. n. f. 


Spenfar. ' 


Pb ~ 


_~ The commons, bath he pill'd with grievous taxes, 
“And loft thei hearts. 2 Stiakefpeerd's if. 
Large handed ‘robbers! yoorigrave raaters kies 

And piiliby law. gaia wl) no Soot Shakepeare. 
‘weSuppofe pilling and polling officers, as bufy upon 
the people, ai thole fied were wpon the| fox. .L'E fire 
He who pill'd hissprovince,. “fcapes.the laws, 
And keups:bistmoney, though he loft his. caufe, © 
a ogo Dryden 
2. For peel; to ftrip-off the barks itu oT 
Jacob tookshimirodsiof green poplar; amd" pilfed 
white ftrcaks ia then uO 9. eR 
To Pitt. v.n. To be ftript awayta to 
come off in. flakes or fcorix., . This 
fhould be peel; whichefeers fe 
The whirenefs' pilied away from his eyes. > Tedit. 
PI’LLAGE. a. ferf pillage, French.) | 
i, Plunder; fomething got by plungesing 
or pilling. b tabu bibl 
Others, like foldiers,} #00 9 
Make boot upan the fummer's vevet buds ; 
Which piliage they with merry maich bring home. 


s Shakelpeare. 
2. The a&t of pel sh 2 | : 
Thy fons make pillage’ of her chatity. Shatefo. 
To Pi'ttace. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To plunder ; to ipoil. me 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pillaged, and burnt their city. Arbu:b. 
Pivuiacer. a. fa: [from pillage.) A 
plunderer ; a fpotler. > Í 
; ove’s feed the pilrager 
Stood’ clofe betore, and flacke'the force the arrow 
did ‘confer. Chay mn. 
PIYLLAR. 2. f. [prlier; French 3 opslar, 
Spanify; pilafro, lraliam; ‘piler, W elh 
and Armorick.] | 
1, A column. , A f 
Pillars or columns, I could diftinguih intd 
fimple and compounded. Wotton’s Architecture 
The palace built by Vicus vaft and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars Rood.) ) Dryden. 
2. A fupporter; a main-ainer 
' Give them leave to fly, that will not ftay ; 
And call them pi//ars that will {tand to'us. Shak<fp. 
Note, and you shall fce in him ah 
Theitriple pilav of the vaurld transform'd» > 
Inco.a ftrumpet’siftool. Shakefpeare sedut. and Cle. 
{ charge you bv the law, l 
Whereof 'you-âre a well deferving pillar, l 
Proceed ta judgment. Sbakefpi Merchant of Venice. 
Pi'LLARE». adj. [from pillar.] 
1. Supported by columns., ; 
A. piiar'd thate |n oo me 
High overarch'd, andechoing walks between. Milt. 
If this fail, nis 
The pillar'd. firmament is .rottennefs, _. 
And. carth's:bafe built,oa, Rubble. , 
z.\ Having: the.torm,of a column. 
Th’ infuriate bidwthoots forth the pilar'd flame. 


n Ti fe 

Pr LLED GARLICK. f. gt 
r One whole hair has fallen off bya dif- 
_ eafe. E 2 ; 
2. A fneaking or hen -hearted fellow. 
Pituion. n. S [from pillow.) ©) 
qv A fof faddle fet Behind a` hérfeman 

for a woman to fit on. oug 


Milton. 


“The-horfe“and pitti both were gore! 
‘Phyltis; it feems, was fled'with Jahns "Swifts 


i21 Apad’; ‘a pannel’;’ alow faddie.” 


I chovght that the manner had been Irifh, as 
valfetthe furniture of his boric, * his! thank piion 
without ftirrups. l 3a Spcafere 


ove | g-. The pad of tbe faddle.that.touches the 


shores, armie | k ave euad 
( pilloré, French 5 spillo- 
riums low batj A frame,eredted on 
a pillar, and made with holes and move- 
l Te I 2 Bi g als tag able 


a 


P, 


- 


3 


P 
i 


~ 
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“able boards, through which the heads | 


_ and hands of criminals are put. 
© Thave ftood on the pillory for the geefe he hath 
ORHALI e pete gAs & Shakeipeare. 
“i As thick as‘eggs at Ward in pillory. Pope. 
’ Vhejeers of a theatre; ghe pikory, andthe whip- 
ping-poft, are very near'a kin. Warr: cn the Mind. 
An opera, like a piliory, may be faid 
To nail ourears down; butexpoie our heal. Young. 
FoPrirvorry--v. a. [ péllorier, French, 
‘from the noun.}] To punif with the 
> pillory. 
“To be burnt in the hand or pilfred, is'a more 
lating reproach than to be {courged or confined. 
rar Government of the Tinguce 
PI'LLOW. n. f- [pyle, Saxon 5. palewe, 
Dutch.] | A bag of dowa or feathers 
laid under the head to fleep-on. 
Pluck itout men’s gil/;2s trom below their heads. 


Shuecfpeare. 


One turf fhall ferve as pillcevs: for.us both, 
Onc heart, one bed, two bufoms, and one troth. 
: Sbake[peare. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
goods and houthold tuf were fet forth to fale; a 
ftranger would needs buy 2 pi//.ev there, faying, 
this pilica fure is good to fleep on, fince he couls 
fleep on it that owed {© many debts. Baxor.. 
Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover's gold, 
His letter at thy pil/ogo daid- Denne. 
Their feathers ferve.to tuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us foft and warm lodging. Ray on Creatic::. 
To Pi'.tow. v. a. To reit any thing on 
‘a pitlow. 
When the fun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Piilows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The Hocking thadows pale 
Troop to th’ infzraal jail. Milton. 
Pi. towBEER.) a. f The cover of a 
Pi’trowcase.f{_ - pillow. 
When you, put a.clean pillowcafe on your lady's 
pillow, fatten it.well with pins. Saft, 
Pirosity. #2. Jo- [trom pilofus, Latin. | 
Hairine(s.» = * 
At che ‘years ‘of puberty, all.e&e@s of heat do 


then come on, as pilo/ity, more roughnefs in the 
fkin. i Bacon. 
PILOT: #. f. > (pilote; French 3 piloot, 


Dotch.] He whofe office is to fteer the 
ftip. ` - 
When her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven, ‘then’ to manage her, 
Becomes the rame and office of a gilt. “Ben Fonj:n. 
To death I with fuch joy refort, 
As feamen from a tempeft to their port 5 
"Yet to that port ourfelves we muft not force, 
Before our pilot; Nature,’ teers our courfe. * Dexb. 
+) What'port can fecha pilor find; 
"Who in the night of fate muft blindly feer? Dryd. 
The Roman fleet, although builoby thipwrights, 
) |, andyconductcd’by ¢i/ors witbout experience, deteared 
that of the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Jo Burar. u. a, [from the noun} To 
fteer ;; to direft.in the,courfe, 
PILOTAGE. nfe [pilerage, French; from 
ilot.} 


4. Pilos’s, fkiJl ; knowledge of coatts. 


We mutt for ever, abandon «tbe Indies, and lofe 
all our knowledge. and pi/stage of that part of the 
world. n l Raleigh, 

22 A-pilot’s hire. ». Minfworth. 

Pi'cser. 2. / The mothor fly that runs 

u fato a flame? 1 ta Ainfworth. 

Pine’nta. n. f. [piment, French] A 
‘kindof (pice: 

Pimenta; from its round figure, and the place 

"y ouahence itésjbrought, -has becnycalled Jamaica pep- 


se yer, and trom its mixt flavour of the feveral aro- 


PIN 


maticks, “it has obtained the name of all-fpice: it f 


is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and refembles 
cloves. more than any other fpicee Hill's Mat. Med. 

Pime. #. f> [pinge, French. Skinner. ] 
One who provides gratifications for the 
luft of others ; a procurer; a pander. 
A I’m courted by all 
As principal pimp co the mighty king Harry. Addif. 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 

Of panders to a.vicious tnind ; 

Who proper objcéts mutt provide 

Togratity their luft of pride. Swift. 

To Pimp. v. a. [fromthe noun.} ‘lo 
provide» graufications. for the lust- of 
others; to pander; to procure. 

But he’s poffeft with a thoufand imps, 

To work whofe ends hislmadnels pimps. . Swift. 

PioMrERNeL.om. fe [ pimperaella, Latin ; 
pimprenclle, French.| Apiant. Miller. 

PimrtnGc. adj. [pimple menfcb, a weak 
man, Dutch.} Little ; petty: as, a 
pimping thing. Skinner. 

Pampie. nf. [pompette, Fr.) A {mall 
red pultule. ' 

If Rofalinda.is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- 
nilla is as unhappy in a pimple. saddifon's SpeGatcr. 

If.e’er thy gnome could {poil a grace, 

Or raife a Pi on a beauteous face. Pope. 

The rining of a pimple in her face, the fting of a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
daye: Law. 

Pi mPLend. adj. {from pimple.) Having 
red puftules; full of pimples: as, his 
face is pimpled. 

Pinn. f. [efpingle, French; /pina, fpi- 
nula, Latin ; /pilla, Italian ; rather from 
pennum, low Latin. Ifdore. | 

1. A fhort wire with a fharp point and 
round head, ufed by women to faften 
their cloaths. 

Wil make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and 
{wallow my {word like’a great pin, ere thou and I 
part. Shakclpcare. 

Whatever fpirit, carelefs’of his charge, 

His pot neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall tecl tharp vengeance foon o'ertake.bis fins, 
Be itopt in vials, or transfixe with pins. Pope. 

2. Any thing inconiiderable .of of ditte 
value. 

Soom after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven, mail ali armed warily, 
And fteraly looks ut him,,who not a pin 


Does care for look of living creature’seye. Spenfer. 


His fetch is to flaster to get what he.can ; 

His purpofe once goiten, apin for thee than. Tuffer. 
Tut, 4 pin, this fhall be aniwer'd. ` Shake/peare. 
“Tis foolith to appeal to witnefs for proof, when 

"tis not a pin matter whether the fact be true or falfe. 

. L'Eftrange. 

3. Any thing driven to hold things to- 
gether; a peg; a bolt. 


With pins of adamant 


And chains, they mad: all fait. Milton's Par. Lofa 
4. Any fender thing fixed in another body.’ 


Bedlam begyars with’roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb'd and mortified baresarms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, {prigs of rofemary. 
obukefpeare. 
Thefe bullets shall .re% on: the "pins; and there 
muft be other pivsito kecp.tiicm: Wilkins. 
5. That whichlocks the wheel, to the 
axle ; a linch pin: 
6." The central parc. 
Romeo is Gerd, the very pin of ‘his heart cleft 
with the blind hautboy"s butshafts Shakelpeare. 


7. The pegs-by which muficians intend 
or relax their ttrings. j 
8. A note; aftrain, In low language. 


PIN 


A fir třeep'in a vain’ fpiteful humour; was 
mightily upon the pin of commending itfelf, and 
defpifing. the bramble. L` Eftrange. 

As the woman was upon the peevith pin, a poor 
body comes, while the froward fit was upon her, 
to beg. Á , L' Eftrange. 

9. A horny induration: of the membranes 
of the eye: Harmer. Skinner feems 
likewife to fay the fame. Tthould rather 
think it an inflammation, which caufes 
a pain hke that of a. pointed. body 
piercing the eye, 

With all eyes 
Blind withthe pimvand webs Stakefpeares 
to. A cylindrical roHer made of ‘wood. 

They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And'made him ftalk-upon tworrolling pins.’ Corbet. 

11. A noxious humour in ‘a hawk’s foot. 

è | Ainfworth. 

To Pin. v. a. [from ike noun.) 

1. To faften with pins, 

If a word or tw" more are added upon the chief 
offenders, *tis only a paper pinn'd upon. the breatt. 

Popes 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d mone 
E’er felt fuch rage. Pope. 

2. lo fallen ; to,make faf. 

Our gates, 
Which yet feem thut,we haye butpinn'd with ruthes; 
They'll open of themfelves, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

3- To join; to fix: to faften. 

She, lifted the princefs from the earth, and fo 
locks her in embracing, as if fhe would pia her to 
her_heart. Statefpeare. 

If removing my confideration from the impreifion 
of the cubes to the cubes themfelves, J fhall pin 
this one*notion”upon every One ‘of them, and ac- 
cordingly conceive it to be really'iin thems" it will fall 
out, that i allow exiftence'to other entities, which 
never had any. Digby of Bodies. 

I've learn'd bowsfar I'm) to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. . . Hudibras. 

They kelp to cozeo themfe.ves, by chufing to 
pin their faith on: fuch.expofitors .as.explain the 
facred {cripture, yin favour) of thofe. opiaions that 
they beforehand have voted.orthodox. Brike. 

At cunnot,be- imag: fied, that fo-able aumanithould 
take fo/much, pains copin to cofely. on his friend 
a\ftory which, if he-himfclf thought. incredible, 
he,could) not, but; aifg think. ridiculous. Locke. 

4. [Pandan, Saxons} To thac UP 3) to in- 
clofe; to confine’s"as; in’ pinfoldi » This 
written like to fen.” 

If_all this be willingly granted by us, which are 
accufed to pm the word of God in fo narrow a room, 
let the caufe of the, accuféd be referred’ ty'the ac- 
cufer's con{cience. a aiii ar og toners 

Pincase. af, [pia and cafe. ], A pin- 
cufhion. Ainsworth, 

Pi n cEaseon. fui [pincette, Frenchy |} i 

1. Aneanitruments by! whichenails are 
drawn, or any thing’ is griped, ‘which 
requires to be held hard. : 

As faperfuous feih did ‘rot, 
Amendment ready {till atchand» didiwaie, 
To pluck it out with pincers fizry hot; 
That {san in him was left no one corrupt jot. Senf. 

2. The claw of an animal, 

Every,ant brings a finall, particle of, that.earth 
in her pincers, and lays it by the hole. Adan. 

To PinCHw v.a. [pincer, French.) 

1, To fquceze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth. 

When the doctor fpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, a 
The maid hath given confeat to go with him. 
Shake peare. 
2. To hold hard with an inQrument. 
3- To fquceze the flefi till is is:pained or 
livid. ' 
Thou 


P EHN 


Í Thou fhalt be tinch’d 
A sthick ashoney-combs, each pinch more flinging 
‘Lian beesthat made them., Shakefpeare’s Tempe}. 

Re would pinch the children ‘in the dark fo hard, 

that he lefe tne print in black and D'iue. droutbuet. 
4.. fo prefs between hard bodies. 
5. Fo gail; to fret. , 

As tey pinch one another by the di(poftion, 
he cries.ouc, no more. Shake/p. Antony and Clerp. 

6. ‘Lo gripe; to opprets;. to itraiten. 

Want of room upon the earth's pinching a whole 

L moon, begers the vemedilefs war, vexing only 
fone numucr of puriculars, it draws.on the arbi- 
tiary. Rakigb's Ejjays. 

She gime'd her belly with ber daughter's too, 
‘To bring the year about w.taiduch ado. Dryien. 

Nic. Frog woud pinch his. beliy to fave his 
pecket. wdrdutonet. 

7. Lodiitrefs.; to pata. 

Ayoidthe sir: bing coid and fcorching heat. Milt: 

Afford thein thelter rromthe wintry. winds; 
The tharp vear pire. Tlhomjn's Asiumn. 

8. To pret; to drive ta difficuities. 

The beaver, wher be finds "Xmifelf hard pinch'd, 
bites ‘ein off, and leaving them to hi¢purfuers, 
faves himfelf. L*Eftrange. 

When the refpondent is pinched with. a Rrong 
objection, and is at a lofs for an anfwer, the mode- 
rator fuggelts fome anfwer to the objection of the 
opponent. Watts. 

9 fotry thoroughty; to force out what 


is contained within. 

This is the way to ginch the queftion; there- 
fore, let what will come of it, I will ftand: the eft 
af your method. Colier. 

Jo PINCH v. a. | 
1. To aét with force, fo as to be.-felt ; 
to bear hard upon; to be puzzling. 

A difħcuky pincbeth, nor will it eafily be refolved. 

3 Glanville. 
But thou 
K now’ ft with an equal hand to hold'the feale, 
See'it where the reafous pinch, and where they fail, 
Dryden, 
2. To (pare; to be frugal. 

There is that w xeth rich by his warinefs, and 
pincFing. m Ecelus. 

The poor that fcarce*have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the finging boy a treat. Dryd. 

_The beunteous player outgave the {inching lord. 

Dryden, 
PincnH. n. f. [ pingon, French, from~the 
verb. 
1.°A painful fqueeze with the fingers, 

If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 

A pinch mok for the mortal fin compound. Dryden. 
2. A gripe; a pain given. 

There cannot be a pinch in death 

More fharp than this ise 9 Sbukefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
3. Oppretiion ;. dittrefs an ficted. 

Return to hers no, rather l'chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolt and owl, 
NeceMity’s tharp pinch.  Skakejpeare’s King Lear. 

A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard 
winter, that He was forced to. feed his family upon 
the main frock. L'Eftrange. 

4. Diffeulry ; time of diftrefs. 

A good fure friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the (tratagems of a man’s own wit. Buccs. 

The devil helps his fervants for a feafon; ‘but 
when they cone once to a pinch, he leaves “em in 
the lurch. LE ftrar ge. 

The commentators never fail him ata piacd, 
and mutt excufe him. Dryden. 

They at apin bcan bribe a vote. Swift's Myc. 

g> In all the fenies except the firit, it is 
vfed anly in low language. 
PiincueisT. . ) afe (pinch, fit, and 
PINCHRENNY.§ penny.) A mifer. 
Ainfworth 


PIN 


A fmall ,bag ftuffed with bran or wool 
on which pins are ttuck. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 
tity, that goes toa large pir-ujbien, futhicient to 
make her a gown and petticoat. udifin's Guard. 

Thou arta -retailer of sphrafes, and doft deal in 
remnants of remnants, like 4 maker of pinenfhions. 

> tès Congreve. 

Prnpusm. n.f. [pin and duft} -Small 
perticles of metal made by -pointing 
pins. 

The little parts of pind, when mingled with 
find, cannot, by cheir mingling, make it tighter. 

Digby. 
Pine. m f. [pinus, Latin; pia, French. | 
The pine-tree hath amentaccous flowers, or 
katkins, which are ,produced, at remote diftances 
“tram the fruit, on the fame tree; the feeds are 
produced ig fquamous cones; to which thould be 
added, that the leaves are longer than thofe of a 
fir-tree, and are produced Ly pairs out of cach 
1 fheath. Miller. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 
When they are tretted with the gufts of heaven. 

Stakefpvare. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and h.ngs his {prays ; 

Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. 


Shakefpeare. 
To Pine. v. a. [ptnian, Saxon; pijnen, 
Dutch] 1 


t.: To languth ; 

kind of.mifery. 
My hungry eyes, through greedy covetife, 

With no contentment can themfelves fuffice ; 

But having, pine, and having not, complain., Spenf. 
I burn, I pine, 1 perith, : 

If 1 atchieve not this young modef girl. Shake. 
Since my young lgiy's going into France, the 

fool hath much pinced away. SLake/p. King Lear. 
See, fee the pining malady of France; 

Behold the moft urnat'ral wounds, l 

Which thou thytcif haft giv’n her woful brat. | 


to wear away with any 


` Shakefpsare. 
Ye fhall not mourn, but pine away for your ini- 
guities. Exekiels 


The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pine away ; in fighs confume their breath. 
- x Sardys: 
To-me who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav'n. 
Farewcl the year, which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the warld can fhow ; 
Welcome the new, whote ev'ry day, 
Rettoring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair, 
That inatchiefs beauty does repair. Waller. 
This night fha)! fee the gaudy wreathdecline, 
The rofes wither, and the lilies pines Lickel. 


To Janguiih with defire. 
We may again 
Free from our feafts and bariqucts blondy knives, 
Do faithful homvage and receive free honours : 
All which we fise for. Shake(peare’s Macbeth. 
We ftood amaz`d to fee your miftrefs mourn, 
Unknowing that fhe gin’d for your return. Dryden. 


Milton. 


Ze 


r Your new commander need not pine for action. ` 


Ptiiips. 
To PiNE. v.a. i 
i. To wear cur; to make to languihh, 
Part us ; I towards the north, 
Where thivering cold and ficknets pines the clime. 


. Sbuke/p. 
Look, rather on my pale cheek pia'd; 
There view vour beasties ; there you'll find 
A fair face, but a crue) mind. „Carew. 
Beroe pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiih f:tm thefe rites detan. Dryd. 
‘Thus tender Spencer liv'd, with mean scpait 
Content, deprefs'd with penury, aad pin'd 
In foreign realm =: yet not debas'd his verfe. Philips. 


Pi'xcusuion. 2. f. [pin and cu/bion.}| 2. To grieve for; co bemoan in filence. 
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dà Abath'd the Jevij ftood,,, 
Virtue In her Mape how lively, TA ‘3 
His lofs. S Talons Pu 
Pineappne, niy. The Anana, 
for ics refemblance to the cone of pi 
The pixeapple hath a flower confilting of one 
leaf, divided into three parts, and isfunnel~{haped : 
the embryos are produced in the tubercles: thefe 
become a fiethy fruit full of juice: the feeds, 
which are lodged in the cuberciesy are) very fmatl 
and almoft kidney -fhaped. , Miler 
Try if any words can. give the taite of @ pine- 
apple, and make one have the true idza of its relith. 
SS Looe 
If a child were kept where ‘he'never faw but 
black and white, he would have no more. ideas 
of Scarlet, than he that never tafted a\pineasple,. 
has of that particular rehihe » s Lacke. 
PINEAL. adj. (pineale, French]. Re- 
fembling u pineapple. An epithet'piven 
by Des Cartes, from the form, to the 
gland which*he imagined the feat of 
“the foul. s 
Courtiers and fpanicls exactly refemble one an- 
other in the pineal gland. Arbusenct and Popes 
-PYNFEATHERED. ad. [pin ond cae 
Not fledged ; having the feataers yet 
‘only beginning to thoot. ysi 
We fce forme raw pi;feathir'd thing 
Attempt toomounty and fights and heroes fing ; 
Who for falie quantities was whipt at (chool: Dryd. 
Pi’neorp. #. J. [pindan, Saxon, to thuc 
up, and fold.] A place in which.beatts 
are confined. lhe oh. f 
The Irith never come to thofs raths but armed; 
which the Engiith nothing fufpeCting, are taken at 
ap advantage, like theep in the pinfold.  Spenfer. 
] care not for thee. — y 
—lf | had thee in Lipfoury pinfeld, 1 would make 
thee care for me. Stake/peare's King Lear. 
Confin’d and pefer'd in this pinfo/d here, 
Strive to keep up a frailand feveriih being. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law ~ 
To kcep the goud and jut in awe, 
But to confine the bad and finfal, i 
Like moral cattie in a pinfold. | . Huditras. 
Pi'NGLE. a.af. A fmall clofe; an in- 
-clofure. ` Ainjworth. 
Pi'nmoney. n.i foot [pin and woney.] 
Money allowed toa wife for her private 
expences without account. 
The woman muft find out fomething elfe to 
mortgage, when her pinmcney is gone. Addifere 
Pi'ncuip. adj. |pinguis, Latin.) Fat; 
unctuous. Little vied. 
Some: clays: are more fisgsid, and other more 
flippery; yet all are very tenacious of water on she 
furface. Mortimera 
PINHOLE. mf [pia and bole] » A fmall 
hole, fuch'as is mace by the perfora- 
tion of a pin. i 
The breatt at firft broke in a fma!! pinbale. Wife. 
Pa nion. on J. (pignon, French. Ji. ... 
1^ Uhe joint of the wing remotet from 
the body. i 
2. Shuke/peare feems to ufe it fora fea- 
ther or quill of the wing. 
He is pluckt, when hither 
He fends fo poor a pinin of his wing. Shaka'peare. 
3. Wing. 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting fkies, lke flying purfuivant. Spenfere 
"The God, wha mounts the winged winds, 
Fait to his feet the golden pisions binds, . =u 
That bigh through fields of air his fight fuftain. > 


Pepe. 
Though fear Mould lend him pinisns like the 


wind, i p 
Yet (wifter fate will feize him from behind. es 
| 4. The 


“OPEN 


4, The tooth of 'a'fmallet wheel, anfwer. 
i4 irg to thatof a larger. 
Airfu. 


E 
iS: ak etiers or bonds for the arms. 
oP xion..v, a. {from the noun. ] 
L ‘To bind the wings. 
‘Whereas they P SA to themfelves, 
J) become facrifices to the inconftancy of fortune, 
ew whole wings 
behave pinicnzd. 
2. To confine by binding the win 


€ binding the elbows to 

ebheefidesec!, a yet sike 6 Wai . 
s+ Swarming at his back the country cry‘d,« 

And feiz 'd and finisnd brought to.conrt theiknight. 


raia ti : twi Dayden. 
g. To hackle; to bind. . CAPES 
_ Know, that [ will not wait- finton’d at your 
_ maiter’s court ; ather make my ‘country’s high 
_ pyramids my gibbet, and hang me upin chains. 
ee Be akepeare’s Antony ard Cleopatra. 
You are not to go loote any longery you mut be 
pinion'd. - Shakefpeare. 
O.loofe this frame,» this knot of man untie! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, ° MF 
Which now is-pinion'd with mortality, «| |’ 
` Asan entangled, hamper'd thing. | Herbert, 
In v4in from Chains and fetters free, * 
The great-man Boafts of liberty") _ | . 
"He's:pinion'd up by formal rules of fate 
6. To bind'to. This is not proper, — 
So by each bard an alderman {hall ei 
A heavy lord thailshang at ev'ry wit; 
« And while on: fame’s triumphant car, they ride, 
Sume flave of mine be pinion'd to their fides, Pope. 
3. from pink, 


b oe if 
, 


Tum 


r (a i 


PINK ain: Sf. {pinces French 
DA -a 
= word œillet; caryophillum, Latin.] © 
L: A fmall fragrant flower of the gilli. 
‘flower kind, or ah A. 
+t “In Mayana Tone come | pists of “all forts ; 
M efpecially che bluth pink. Bacon's ES: ysi 
2. An eye; commonly a {mall eye: ‘as, 
i pink-eyed,. on i Lorerothe anshi 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, toi 
p Bumpy, Bacchus, with pinkseynessios -+ 
In chy. vats our cares be drown'd.. s Sbakefpeare. 
Any thing  fupremely, excellent, sof 
know not whether from the flower or 
‘= the eye, or a corruption of. Pinacle. 
H Pam the very pint of courteiy. 1 Shake/peare. 
~~ Then kt Crifpino, who was ne'er refusa | 
l ye juftice yetiof being well abus’d, 
MWh patience waits and be,content.to reign j 
The pink of puppies in forme future train. Young 
4:»44 cojour uled. oy painters... _.. 
* Pink ts very fulceptible of the other colours by 
the mixtures if you mix, brown: d with if, you 
| will make i ayvesy! earthy/colsdr.! Drydenis\Dufref. 
5+ [Pingue, French.] 
penarrow tterned thipsows) wa dhe d a 
This- pink is one of Cupid?s.carriers ic 
Give fire, the js ty prize. Shai, Merry Wives of W. 
6... AvGth. he mingwe. sos} dinfaverth. 
c Pink. v.a: [from pink, Dutch, an 
eyes} «Fo: work 
"pierce in'fmall holes» 
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> #482 
‘d porringertell off her head. Shak. 
edge-hog’ is inclofedin a ‘round*thell, 
Whandfomely wrought and pink'd. Carew. 
A “Happy the climate,’ wliste the*Beau k 

Wears the fame fuit tor uie and how; 
äna at Pfriall expence your wife, T S 
one well pint'd, is cloath'd for life,- 
Vout. Il. : 


- me, tl 
GE) e | 


‘Prior. 


they! thought by their {elf-wifdom to}: 
; Bacona l 


His ufeof both, and p:nion’d down his left. Dryd. 


Norris. | 


an eye ; whence. the French | 


A kiodsof heavy! 
- 


im eyelet holes; to 


A hatterdather’s wife of! spit wit rail’d upon. 


“PTO 


Ta PiNk. v n. (piackex, Dutch? from: 


athe noun,] ` To wink with the eyes. 
i A hungry tox Jay winking and pinkiugy asif be 
a had fore eyss. } EGR: i JES range. 
Punmaker. x. fi [ pinand make. | tHe 
who makes pins. t 
Prwiwace. m.f. [ pinnae, French ; pix: 
acia, Vtalian > pinaga; Spanifh:] `A 
boat belonging to a fhip of war. 


a imal! floop or baik attending a larger 


fhip. Wi STIE. 

te White Our pinnaceancHors in the downs,- 

Heré hall they make thcir, ranfom on the fand. 
For féar Of the Turk’s preat fleet, he came by 

night in a {mall pinnace to R hoces. Knolles’s Hif. 


entéréd the South-fea. < Heylyn. 
I fent 'a Zirnace or pok of advice, to. makea 
3 dilcovery. 'OF* tlie- coat, before I adventured my 
greater fhip. 
rete Thus -to,ballaft lovey 5. 
I faw I had love's pinxace overfraught. «|...» Degne. 
I difcharged a bark, ‘taken by one of my pin- 
haces, coming from cape Blanch. Raleigh's Aplor y. 
A. pinnace anchors ih a craggy bay. Milton. 
Swift as a {wallow {weeps the liquid way, 
“The winged’ pinnace thot along the fea. Pope. 
Prnacue. x. f [ pinnacle, Fr. pinna, 
iè Datin. Je SE tet 
re A turret or elevation 
_ the building." >. > awh 
1 My letting fome ‘men’ £7 up to the pinnacle of 
the temple, was a temptation: to'them to cat’ me 
duwn headlong. ` T r Kigg Charles, 
He who defires only heaven, layghs „at, that en- 
__ chantment, which engages men, to climb a totter- 
"ing pinnacle, Where the flanding is .uneafy, and 
the i wan, ne Decay of Piety, 
He took tp ip-money where Noy left ite cand 
being al judge,” atried 1€ up tot pinnacles ht 
whence hé-almof bioke his'neck. -  Eldrendon’ 
Some metropolis /) avs 


- 


er 
1 With Blit'ring fpitesand pinnacles adorn'd. Milton, 
2.) A_high {piring point, A t'i 
J- The flipp'ry tops of human ftate, 
f The gilded Pinnacles of fates: Cowley. 
INNER mf [from finna or Pinion.) 
1. The lappet of 4 Head which flies loole. 
~ ~ Her goodly countenance I've feen, s 
_ Set off with kerchief ftarchi'd, and pinners clean. | 
. ep pied aye 
An antiquary will feor to mention a pinher or 
a night-rail, but will'talk 
2. A pinmaker. ©) 9" . 
PIN Nock. B.S, [eurruca. | 


, Alnfwort,. 


The tom-tit. 


Pint. awfo fpine, Saxon spinte, Drench ; 


` 


` finta; low Latin.) - Half a guartg^in 


medicine, twelveauaces’s -@ liquid mea? 

- S “JA of 
me %pdnetoue, tin T | 
crack half'a pint with you at'my own charges. Dryd. | 
j pcourt cards are.called pias. 


Wago 


iure] y vw to 


© Wellpvryau tt! nde batievet 


PA NULES. nafi In aftronomy, the fights 
of an aitrolabe. | Dif. 
PIONEER, 
KET, comes from eo for pedito, a foot 
foldierp whowas formerlyvremployeéd in 
digging-for che army: 

* Dutch, Spagzenier, from Jpagze, a {pade ; 
(whence, Junius imagines» that © the 
French. borrowed pagentery which was 
afterwards called ptoneer.)~ One whofe 


bufinefs’ is to level ‘the road, throw | 
up-works,~or fink .mines in military 
Operations. 


It 
feems formerly to, have fignified rather 


Sbakelpeare. l 


He, cat down wood, and made a pinnace, and’ 


Spelman. | 


abéve'the"reft of 


PPs. A f pippe, 
onthe Vita Addifer. | 


Ainfeverth, | 


Zi 


n. J. TPionier, from pion, ob=} 
folete French : pion, according. to. Seals: 


Soy | © OF Cry as a bind. 
A’ pioneer isin | 


ere 


e Well faid, old mole, 
fo fait à 

A worthy pioner. Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 

‘Three try. new experiments, fuvia ‘as themicives 

-think goods thefe-we call Pioncer sor miners. Baz on. 


His pioneers 


ca ih wask! ith’ ground 


~ —Even'the paths, aad male the high ways'phaifi. Fairf. 


| . OF labouring pioneri 

“A multitude with f{pades'and axes arm’d,. ` 
Po tay hills plain, fell wous, orWallieS All? Milton. 
PhesRomuans, aitér che-déathioF Vibétius, fent 
thither anvarmy. of: Pioneers to derolith the build- 
i ings; and deface the beauties of the ifland. dddyon. 

Bronine, # f Works of; pioneers. 

j sl i; Speer. 
"A large 


t 

Prony. n: J. [ peonia, Latini] 
“flower. . See.Prony, s 
PYOUS. adj. | pius, Latin; pieux, Fr.] 
r. Careful of the duties. owed by created 
beings to God; godly ; religions; fuch 

as is due to facred things. © Bs 
Picus awe'tliat fear'd to have’ offended, Milton. 


True patience; ‘and to’temper joy with fear 
AM pisus, forrow. ç: | © Milton, 


2. Careful of the duties of near relation 

Ashe is not, called.a, jut father, that eddéates 

his children well, but pious ; fo ‘thateprince, wha 
defends and well rules his people, sis religious. $ 

d ‘Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother's piouscare? ~~ 

Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign thore to tread. Pope. 

3...Praétifed under the appearance of reli- 

gion. uif 3" 1 coe 

Evhall_ neverigratify,fpichtfulnefs.with any fini- 

i= fter: thoughts'of ali whom pious frauds have feduced. 

nA PAVI eFON ates King Charles. 

Provst yi tad” [fromt pions] In a 

pious “manner; teligioufly ; with fuch 

regard as-is due:to facred things. 
i Phe prime sat and evidence of. the: chriftian 


| 


- hope (is, to! fet induftsiow fly“ and: preufly to` the 
performance ofa that condition, on.which the pro- 
mife is made. of fue We odra ceidteumond: 

w56¢ Hansheasted Richard, with his force, 

‘„Drawo from the Norths. to. Jury's hallow'd plains ; 
Piou y Valiants un ye ders rq iq Philips. 

oop at hig. matial prefent pipufly defign’d, ; 

yy The loyal city give their beit lov'd king. Dryden. 
Let freedom never perth ip your hands... 
But pioufly tranfmit it.tq your children. Addin. 
Dutch ;pepie, French : | 
deduced by, Skinner from ‘pituita,s -but 
probably. coming from-pipie or Pipila, On 
Account of the complainingery.}/. 4 

L.A defluxion. with which  fow|s are 
troubled ;\ a horny pellic e; that 'prows 

ion the tip of ‘their 'tongaés, | ead 7 

+. When murrain reigns in hogs or rheep, dit 
And chickens languiff of the pip. ., _dindibras, 

. A fpirefuk vexatious gi ply died of theipip. LER! 
A {pot On! the cards, I Know not from’ 

what original, anlefs from pi, paint- 

inf; Inthe countty, the pictored’ or 
Whenloar women “fil! their imaginations with 


Pips amà countersyeh oeanndt wonder at aeneW-born 
ohitdy this was ma ked with thesfive af Cluba ~ 


Vas is Ut bea l 3 “Addifon's Guabdiant 
To Pir. wa. [ pipio, Latin. jai To chirp 


It is ha untrequent thing eta ‘heat th 
and-cry in the egg, before the Tell be bro 
Pipe, n. J. [ pid, Wel ; Pipe, 
1.-Any long hollow body ; 
Thejveins unfill'ds our bloodvis cold i and then 
We. powt-upon the morning, are. unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we've fuf d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blond 
With wine andifecding, we have Juppler fouts, Skye. 
Tt 


chick pip 
én. Boyle. 


The 


PIP 


The part of the piper which was lowermatt,, will 
become lugher; fo that water afcends by defcend- 
ing: Wilkins. 


Ic has many {prings breaking,out of the fides of 
the bills,.and, vait quantities pf wood to, make 
pipes of. Addifon. 
‘a An animal, the nearer iris ta its original, the 
more pipes it hath, and as-it advpnceth i in age, fill 
fewer. Arbutbrot. 

2. A tobe of clay aruia whichstbe fume 
of tobacco is drawn into the»mouth. 

Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in’tukacco 
and in other things, to dry and*comfort. Bacon. 

His ancieny pips im ‘fable dy'd, 

And half unfmoak'd lay by his fide. 
My hufband’s a‘ fort, 
With his pipe and his, pot. 
3- An intrument of wind mufick. 

I have known, when there was no mufitk with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rathes hear the taber and the pipes Shake/peare. 

The folemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. 

Then the:fhrill-found of admallrural pipe 
Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rofcommons 

There is no reafon, why the, found of a pipe 
thould Icave traces in their brains. Locke. 

4, The organs of voice.and refpiration:: 
as, the wind-ipe. 

The exercife uf fingingopeneth’ the ‘breaft and 
pipes. Peacham. 

s- The key or found of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired'with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as'an eundch.* ©! Sbakefpcare Coriolanus: 
6. An office of the exchequer. 

That office of her maijefty’ g` exchequer; we, by 
a metaphor, call the pipe, becaule the’ whole receipt 
is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
{mall pipes or quills,’as water. intoa cifterns "Bacon. 

7. [Peeps Dutch; pife,, ¥r.] A liquid 
i Sho containing two hogtheads: 
I think I fhall drinks in pipe wine with Falftaff ; 
Pl make. him dance. Shake Merry Waves of Wind. 
To Pipe. v. n.. [from the noun. } | 
tr. Foœplay on the pipe. 
Merry Michach the Cornith poet biped | thos upon 
H Cam 


Swift. 
Swift. 


bid Shee 


this oaten" pipe for merry Englands?” den. 
We have piped unto “you, and you’ have not 
danced. Matrhew. 
In finging, as in piping, you excel. = Dryden. 


Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
“And lowing herds, ‘and Piping fwains, 
_ Comerdancing to me. ™ 
2. To have a fhrill found- 
à _ His big-manly voice, 
Turniag again toward childith treble, pipes 
And whiftles in'his found... Shah. As you fike it. 
Pr'per. aw J.) [from pipe] One who 
plays on the pipe. ; 
eee and trumpeters fhall be ‘Heard no more in 
thee. 
PipeTree. 2. f. The lilac tree. 
Pi Panc. adj. [from pipe.) ‘Vhis-word is 
only ufed in low languages}.is5 sep 
s. Weak; feeble; ficklyss frome the yer 
voice of the fick. 
J, in this weak, piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to {py my thadow inthe fun. Shakefpcare. | 
2. Hot; boiling : from the found ot ong. 
‘thing that boils. 


Pi'ekin. a. f. [diminutive of pipe, a jarge 
veffel.] ` A {mall earthen boiler. 


Swift. 


A pipkin therc like Homer's tripod waiks. Pope. f 


Some officer might give confent 


Toa large cover'd pipkia in his'tent. King. 


Py'prin. ». f. [ puppynghe, Dut. Skinner.) | 


A harp apple. 


Pippin: take their names from the {mall {pots or f 
pips Chat usually appear on the fides of them: fome f 


Revelations. | 


PAQ 
are called Rone pippins from their obduratenefs ; 
fome Kentlihipippixs, becaufe they agree well vith 
that foil 5 others French pippins, having their ori- 
ginal from France, which is the beft bearer of any) 
of thefe pippins ; the Holland pipfin and the rufet 


guifhed. by the names of grey and white pippius are 
of equal.gnodnefs:: they are generally a very plea- 
fak, fruit and of good juice, but fender bearers. 
Mortimer’s Wufeandry. 
Yan fiall Yee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 
we will cat alalt year's pippin ‘of my own grating. 
Shakefpeare. 
Entertain yourfelf with a fippin roafted. Harucy. 
The pippine-woman,. J look upon as fabulous. 
Addifen. 
His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace, 
Or ‘midit thofe thund'ring fpears an oxange place. 


King. 

This Pippin fhall another trial make ; 
See fro č core two kernels brown I takes Gay. 

PY QUANT adj. [piguant, Freoch.] 

1. Pricking ; piercing; fimulating to the 
take. 

There are vat mountains of a saraateas rock 
pyc folia; and as piguant to the tongue as falt. 

Addifon on Italy. 
2. ihip ; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some think their wits afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piguant, and. to the quick ; 
that ‘is a vein that would be bridled; and men 

“ought ‘to’ find the’ difference between faltnefs and 
bitternefs. Bacon's Fffuss. 

Men make their railleries as: piguan: as they can 
to wound the Mais Government of :be Torgue. 

Pr’quancy. 2. /. [from piquant. } Sharp- 
nefs ; eadenets A 

Pi*QUANTLY. adv, 
Sharply ; startly. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the 
lating memory of having been biquantly, though 
wittily taunted. Locke. 


PIQUE. n. S. [piques French.) 
1..An ill will; an offence taken; bitty 
malevolence. 
He had rever any the Jeaft pigue, difference or 


[from piquant. ] 


Men take up pigues and difplcafures at'others, 
and then every opinion of the difliked perfon mu 
partake of his_fate. Decay of Piety. 

Out of a perfonal pique to thofe in fervice, he 


tacked. 

2. A ftrong paffion. 
„Though he-have the pigue, and long, 
"Tis ftill for fomething in the wrong ; 

As women Jong, when they're with: child; 
For things extravagant and wild. 
3. Point; nicety; pun@ilio. 

Add Jong prefcription of eftablith'd laws, 
And*pigue of honour to maintain a caufe, 
And fhame of change. a" 

To Pique. vu. an{piguer, French.] 
1. To touch with envy or virulency,; 
| put into frets. to kindle to carer) 
5 Pigu'd by Brocogériés’ s fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, : 
To fee arival and a friend, ) 
Prepar'd to cenfure or commend. 
Z. To offend ; to irritate. i 
| Why pigae-al! mortals, that affe&t a name ? 
A fool to'pleafure, yeta lave to fame! Pepa 
1! “The lady was pigued: by her ‘indifference, and 
iw to mention going away. Female Quixote. 
- [With the. reciprocal pronoun.) To 
me ee to fix reputation as on a point. 
[/e piquer, French.] 


Addi ifon. 


Pope. 


Priors 


they have, may pigue themfelves in being kind. Lo. 

Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, 
dcad, and which are-called the learned, languages ; 
and pigue them/elves upon their &illin them Locke. 


Pippin, trom Its ruffet hue ; but (uch as are diftin-: 


jealoufy with the king his father. Bacon's Hen. VIIs f 


ftands aś a looker on, when the government is ati | 


Hrdibras. | 


Py SCATORY. 


Children, having made it eafy. to part with what f 


“PTS 
To Prayer’ ana: i See’ Pic EPRS 
PICQUEE'RER. m.f A robber ; 3 apioa- 
derer. Rather pickeerer. 

When the guardian profe(ied to engage in faétion, 
the word was given, that the guardian | would foon 
be feconded by fome other picgnecrers fee the 
fame camp. Swift. 

PIQUE Ta 2. J, [picguet, Fr] A. eae 
at cards, at 

She commonty | went up at ten, 

Unlefs piquer was in the way. Prier. 

Inftead_ of entertaining themfelves at ombre.or 
piquet, they would wreftle and pitch the bar. Spc. 


[Pr racri n f [razallia ; piratica, Latin; 


piraterie, French ; from _pirate.] The 

aft or practice of robbing on the fea. 

Our gallants, in their freth gale of fortune, be- 
gan to fkum the feas with their piracics. Carew. 
_ Now fhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free 
From both thofe fates of ftorms and piraty. Waller. 

Fame fwifter than your winged navy flies, 
‘Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that pira:y and rapinc ule. Waller. 

His ‘pretence! tor making war upon ‘his ncigh- 
bours was their’ pira! fes j though he practifed the 
fame trade. “Arburbnot. 

PIRATE. 2. I. [ mesgalnc § ; pirate, Latin ; 
alain French. 
. A fea-robber. 

Pirates all nations are to profecuts, not fo much 
in the right of theirown fears, as upon the band 
of human fociety. ~ e Baccne 

Relaie, if bufinefs or thethirRtiof gain. 

Engage your journey oer the pathlefe main, 

Where favage piraves feck through feas unknown 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Popes 
2. Any robber ; particularly a book(elier 

who feizes the copies of other. men. 

To Pi’rate. v. n. [from the noun.] To” 
rob:by fea. 

‘When they were a little got out of their’ former 

‘ condition, they robbed ‘at land and pirated by fea. 
Arbushnote 
To PIRATE. wv a. (pirater, French, } 

To take by robbery. 

They advertifed, they would pirate hisedition. Popre 
Prina TICAL., adj. [piraticus, Lat. from 

pirate: | 
1. Predatory ; robbing ; confifting in rob- 

bery. 

Having gotten together fhips and barks, fell to a 
` Kind of pirarical trade, robbing, fpoiling, and tak- 

| | ing psifoners the fhips of ali nations. ` Baicne 
29 Pradtifing robbery.. 

The errours of the prefs -were multiplied by 
piratical printers ; to, not one of whom I ever 
gave any other encouragement, than that of not 
profecuting them. Pope. 
Prisca tion. wif. [ pifcatio, Lat.) The 
_act or practice of fifhing. 

There. are sour’ books of cynegeticks, or venis 
tion; five of halicuticks, or pifcation, commented 
by Ritterhufius. =} Browne 
pres SCARY. ved ip "A privilege of fifhing. 

Dia. 
adj. { pifcatorius, Eatin. | 

Relating to fifhes. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, 
_ Neptune ‘among the fatyrs, to thew that, this poet 
was the inventorof pifcatory eclogues. - Addifone 

Pisei'vorous. adj. | pifcis, and” wore. | 

Fifheating ; living’ on fh. © 7. 

In birds that are’ not carnivorous, ‘the meat is 
{wallowed into the crop or into a+ kind of amc- 
ftomach, obforved in’ pifcivoraus birds, where it is 
moiftencd and mollificd by fome proper juicc. Ray. 

Pish. interj. A contemptuous’ exclama- 
tion. ‘This is fometimes {poken and 
written pharu.. I know not their ety- 


mology, 


oP YrS 
“mology, and imagine them, formed by 


~eychance. to ros 7 


n 


There was never yet philofopher 
“That could endure the toothach patiently ; 


` However they have writ the ftile of Gods, 
` And made a pi/h at chance or fufferance. Shakefp. 


`y 


“that Liftole. 


‘She frown’d and cr 
SpeEfator. 


Yo Pisu. v. ai [from the interjection. ] 


“and pifh'd at every line of it. 


To exprefs contempt. 


-He turned over your Homer, fhook his head, 
Pope. 


‘Pi'smire. n./. [myna, Saxon ; pi/miere, 


Dutch.]. An ant; an emmet. 
+ His cloaths, as atoms might, prevail, 


= Might fit a pifmire or a whale. Prior. 
_ Prejudicial to fruit are pifmires, caterpillars, and 
“mice. pea . Mortimer. 


Pisswen. /.. [from the verb.] 


- »pot than a thunder- bolt. 
Pi'ssapep. n. f. A yellow flower grow- 


Pr SSBURNT. adj: 


Pista’curo. n. f. [piftache, Fr. piftacchi, 


>a 


To PISS. v. a. [pifer, French; pifen, 


“Dutch.] To make water. 
I charge the pifiny conduit run nothing but claret. 
yr? Shakc/pcare. 
One afs piffes, the reft gifs for company., L’Ef. 
Once pofiefs'd of what with’care you fave, 
The wanton boys would pi/s upor your.grave. Dryd. 
Urine ; 
animal water. 
My {pleen is at ‘the litthe rogues, it would vex 
one more to be. knocked on the head witha fi/s- 
Pope. 


ing in the grafs. 
Stained with urine. 


Italian ; psfachia, Latin. ] 

The pifachio is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
‘both ends, about half an inch in length; the kernel 
is of a greên colour and a foft and unétuous fub- 
ftance, much like the pulp of an almond, ‘of a 
pleafant tafe: piffacbics were known to the an- 
cients, .and the Arabians call them uch and 
Sefuch, andwe fometimes fifich nots. Hill, 

Piftachios, fo they sbe good,.and not mufty, joined 
_with almonds, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon. 


PISTE. ñh. f. [French.] The track of 


tread a horfeman makes uponthe ground 
he goes over. 


Pistitva tion. 2. f. [ piftillum, Latin. ] 


The act.of pounding in.a mortar. 

The bet diamonds we have arc comminuble, 
and fo far from breaking hammers, that they fub- 
mit unto pifillatieny and refift not an ordinary peftle. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errsurs. 


Pistor. n. f. [piffole, piftolet, Fr.) A 


ypierce through aparchment. 


“With fword and pifel, than with wax and feal. 


Pastore. tn fi [ piffole, French.] 


coin of many countries and many de-, 


{mall handgun. 
., Three watch the door with pifols, that none 
Phouldiffue out. Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windpor. 
The who'e body of the horfe paffed within piftol- 
thot of the cottage. Clarendon. 
Quickfilver cifcharged from a pifto! will hardly 
Brown's Vulgar Err. 
A‘woman had a tubercle in the great ¢anthus of 
the eye, of the bignefs of a piffel-bullet. Wifiman. 
"How Verres is lefs qua! :fy'd to fteal, 


Young. 


oPh storia a. [ pifoler»Erench.] : To 


fhoot with a piftol. 


prees of value. ] 
I hal ditharthen him ofimany hundred piftoles, 
to make him lighter forthe journey. Dryden. 


“ Prstover. n. J. [diminutive of 72/0.) 


A little piftol: 
Thofe unlickt bear-whelps, unfiil'd piftelors, 


That, more than cannon-hhet, avails or jets. Donne. 


Piston. n.f. [ pifon, Fr.) 


The move- 
atle part in feveral machines; as in 


Al 


PIT. 2. f.' [pit, ‘Saxon. ] 
1. A hole ia the ground. 
pif, when I faid a thing } 


* Than tarry till they pufh us. 


2. Abyfs; profundity. 


3. The grave. 


4. 


5. The middle part of the theatre. 


6 


7° 
8. A mark. made by a difeafe, 
To PIT. v. a. 


P 


1. A flutter; -a palpitation. 


fate ; 
2. A light.quick ftep. 


PITCH. æ: /. [pic, Saxon; fix, Latin.) 


. {Pis, peis, old French; from peétus, 


PIT 


pumps and-fyringes, whereby the {ution 
-or-attraction is caufed ; an embolus. 


Tumble me into fome loathfome pit; `, 
Where never man's eye may behold my body. 


Our enemies have beat us to the pit 
It is more worthy to leap in ourfelves, 
Stak. FuliusCafar. 

Pits upon the fea-fhore turn into frefh water. 
by percolation of the falt through the fand; but 
in fome places of Africa, the water in fuch pits 
will become brackith again. Bacon. 


Get you gone, 
And at the pit of sAcheran. 
~Mect me i` th’ morning. 
Into what pit,thourfeeft 
From what height fallen. 


Shak<fpcare's Macbeth. 
a Milton. 


O Lord think no fcorn of me, left J become 
like them that go down into the pir.. Pf. xxviii. 1. 
The.area on which cocks fight; whence 
the phrafe, to fly the pir. 
Make. him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His victory, and.fly the pir. Hudibras. 
They managed the .difpute as fiercely ,as two 
game-cocks in the pit. Locke on Education. 


Let Cully, Cockwood,. Fopling charm the pir, 
And in their folly thew the writer's wit. Dryden. 
Now luck fer us, and a kind hearty pit 5 
For he who pleafes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 


Latin.}] Any hollow of the body,: as, 
the pit of the Romach ; the,arm. pit. 
A dint made by the finger. 


- To prefs into hollows. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is characterifed 
by the fining and foftnefs of the fkin, which 
gives way to the leaft impreffion, and remains pitted 
for fome time. 


{mall pox. 
ITAPAT. 2. f. [probably from pas a 
pas, or patte patte, French. ] 


A lion meets:him and the fox’s heart went pita; 
L’ Efirange. 


Now I hear the pitepar of +a pretty foot through 
the dark’ alley : ino, ‘tis.the fon..of a mare that's 
broken loofe, and munching upon the melons. 

Dryden, 


. The refin of the pine extracted by fire 
and infpiffated. 
Theythat touch pitch will be.defiled... Proverbs. 
Asrainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as fitch. Chapman. 
Of air and water.mixed together, and con- 

fumed with fire, is made a black colour; .as in 

charcoal, ofl, pitch, and links. Peacham. 

A vefiel {mear'd round with pitcb. Milton. 

. [From piés, French. Skinner} Any 
degree of elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and moft facred peace 

Doeth nourish virtue, and faft friendthip, breeds, 
Weak the makes ftrong, and {trong things does 

increafe, 

Till it the pitch of highett praife exceeds. Spenfer. 
How high a pich his refolution foars! Sbake/p. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 

To monnt aloft with thy imperial miftrefs, 

And mount her pitch. Shakv{peare’s Titus Andron. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pirch, 

I have,-peshaps, fome thallow judgment. Sbhake/p. 


Shakefpearee | 


3. Higheft rife. “Not ufed. ; 


Sharp. 
2. To mark with fmall hollows, as by the 


1. To fix; to 


P IT 


That greate worke, unleffe the feede of foge, 
The deathleffe mufes, undertake, maintainesapjtch 

above 

ALU mortall powers. 

Down. they fell, * 

Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep. | Milten’s Paradife koft. 
Others expectation was raifed to a higher pitch 


Chapman. 


than probably it would. © lammond. 
Cannons fhoot the higher fies 
The lower welet dwn their breeches.” '° Hudibras. 


Alcibiades'was one of the beft orators of his age, 
notwithitanding he lived) at atimg when learning 
was at theihigheft pitche Addifon. 


A beauty waining, ‘aod diftrefled widow, ~, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion and loath’d bigamy.’ |‘ Shake/p. 


4. State with refpect to. lownefs or height. 


From this high pitcB let us defcend 
A lower flight; and fpeak of things athand. Milt. 
By how much from~the’top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men, > > 
To lowelt pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 
D loge 


5. Size; ftature. 


Thatiofernal monfter having caf 
His weary foe-into the living well, 

*Gan high advance his broad difcolour’d breaft 
Above his wonted pitche Spenfere 
Were the whole frame here, t 

It is of fuch afpacious lofty pitch, 

Your soof were not fufficient,to contain ite 
It turn’d itfelf to. Ralpho’s.fhape ; 

‘Sovlike in\perfon, garb, and pitch, 

*T was hard t” interpret.which was,which.. Hudibr. 


Sbak; 


6. Degree: rate. 


To overcome in-battle,, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils,..with infinite, 
Manflaughter,, thall beheld the highef pitch 
Of human glory. Miltons 
Our refident Tom i 
From Venice is come, l 
And hath left the ftatefman behind him, 
Talks at the fame pitch, 
Is as wife, is as rich, 
And juft where youlefthim, you'findhim. Denhs 
Princes that:fear'd-him, grieve; concesn'd to fee 
No'pitch of glorysfrom the grave is freee. Waller. 
Evangelicalinnocence, fuch, asthe gofpebaccepts, 
though mingled withfeveral infirmities and.detects, 
yet. amounts ‘to fucha pisch of righteoufnels, as we 
call finceritys) 5. i South. 
When the fun’s heat is:thus faradvanced}.*tis but 
ju come up to the pitch of another fet of vege- 
tables, and but greatyenough to excite,the.terreftrial 
particles, whichsare.more ponderous. . Woodward. 


To PITCH.: vaia. preterite: pitched, par- 


ticiple. pitched, anciently- pight. 
Preut. [appicciare, Italiam] 
plant. , 
On Dardan»plains the Grecks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
Sharp ftakes, jpluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Skake/p. Henry VI. 
He counfelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caft, what net, what toile to pitch. 
3 Fairfax. 
meadow. 
Krolles. 


See 


Mahometes pitched his tents,inw litde 


When the victor 
Had conquer'd\’Phebes, he pitch'd upon the plain 
Hig mighty camp. Dryden's, Knights Vale. 
To Chafis’ pleafing plains he toole his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there refolv'd to faye 
Dryden. 
The trenches firit.thoy pafs'dythen took their way 
Where their proud foes in:pitch'd pavilions |vy. 
‘Dryder. 


2: TQ order regularly. 


Ly» fetting: down ithe form of common prayer, 
there was no need to mention the learning ot adit, or 
the unfitnefsof an ignorant miniftcr, more tian 
that he, which dferibéth the manner: how to 

Ttz pitch 


PIT 


pitch a field, thould fpeak of moderation and fos 
briery in dicts hideher. 
One’ pitched ‘battle would Batches the fate of 
the Spanith continente > 9. swiddifin on the War. 
..To throw headlong; tocat forward. 
They'll not fitch me i` th’ mire, 
_ Unlefs he bid “em. __ ; Shakefpeare's Tempef. 
They would wreftle, and fit.b the bar fora 
“Whole afternoon. Speffator. 
4. Lo {mear with Pitcu. [pico Latin ; 
from the nouns), 
The Trojans mount their fhips, born on the 
waves, 
And the pitch'd veffels glide with,eafy farce, Dry. 
Some, pitch the ends of the timber. i ig the. walls; 
to preferve. the m fiom the mortar. Maxon. 
I pitck`d over the convex very thinly, by drop- 
* ping melted pitch upon it, and warming i it ta keep 
“the pitch (oft, whilft I ground i it with che concave 
Copper wettcd ‘to ‘make it Ipread evenly all over the 
convex. Newron’. s Opticks, 
5. To darken. ty 
The air hath ftarv'd the rofes in ne cheeékés, 
_ And | pitch'd the lily tin€ture of her fate. Skake/p. 
Soon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with fulien cloud.’ * Addi ifin 
6. To pave. , Ainfworth. 
TJoPircH: v, n. 


¥.;To light; to drop.. 
"When the farà às fettled,- take a branch of 
the tree whercum they piri l nd- wipe the hive 
clean...) i “Mortimer. 
2. To fall headlong. 
The courfer o’er, the pammelcaft the knight’ 3 
Forward he flew, and pitching on.his head, 
‘He quiver'd with his feet, and lay foridead. mera 
. To fx choice i;.with»xpon. 
Wethink “tis.no'great. matter which, 
They're all alike, yet- we-thall pirch ; 
On one that fits our purpofe. Hudibras. 
A free agent will’ pitch’ upon fuch a part in his 
ka with knowledge certain. More's Divine Dial. 
I pitebed upon this ‘confideration, that parents 
owe their children, ‘not ‘only “material fubfiftence, 
but much n more SHE- ag contribution to théir mind. 
i Digby on tbe“Soul. 
The covetous man was’ a good while at a ftand ; 
but he came ‘however by degrees to pitcb’upen-one 
thing ‘after another. ToT L'Eftrange. 
Pitch upon the beftecoarferof life, and cuftom 
will readerit'the mottieafy. Filictfon. 
I tranflated Chaucer, and amongt the reft age d 
on the wifeof Bath's tale. ! Dryden. 
4. To hx atentor tem porary habitation. 
They pitched by Emmans'in the plain. 1 Mac. 
Pi’T CHER. 7. f- Ngee chap be hye 
ye An‘earthen veffel’; a water pot. 
With fuddatn fear her ‘piteber down ihe threw, 


And fled away. SAG fc? 
Pitébers Have ears, and Ihave many fervants; 
Refides old Gremio 1s hearkening. Sbakefpeare. 


We read of kings, and gods} that’ kindly took 
A pitcher fill’d with water from the brook. Carew. 
Pyreicus:was) only famous. for counterfeiting all 
bafe things ; as earthen pitchers and a (cullery. 
Peacham on Dratoing. 
Plas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, . 
Not if he drown himfelf, ' Drydens 
2. An inftrument to pierce the ‘ground 
in. which any thing is to be fixed." 
To the hills poles muft’be fet deep in the ground, 
with a fquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer. 
Pitourorn. v. f. [pitch and fork] A’ 
fark with which corn is thrown upon 
the waggon. 
Anold lord in Leiéetterthire amufed himfelf with 
mending pitchforks and fpades for his tenants gratis. 


Swift. 
Pi'rcuiness.n. fà [from pitchy.] Black- 
nefs:; darknefs. 
Pi'rcuy. adj. [from fi/ch.] 
1. Smeared with pitch. 


PLT 


The planks, their piteby cov rings wath'd away, 

Nowyield ; andocw a yawningibreach displaye Dry. 
2. Having the qualitiessof»pitch. 

Native petrolenm, found foatipg . upon ome 
fprings, is no other than this very itchy, (ubftance, 
drawn forth af the Strata by the water, A'codward. 

2 Black ; dark 3 “diftnal. 
Night 7 is fled, .‘ 
W hole pacby mantle over: veil’d the earth, Shakefp. 

Jywall fort apircly day! for thee. Shahefpcare. } 

t Pichy and dark the night fometimes appears, 
Friend to ovr woe, and parent of our fears ; 

Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 
With ftars unnumber'd. Pricer. 

PI TCOAL: af: [pi and oal], Fofile 
coal. 

The,beft fuel is peaty the next chastoal made-of 
‘pital or cinders, ` | Mortimer's Hufbardry. 

Py TMAN. n. f. {pit and hani] He that 


in fawing umber ‘works © below inthe | 


it. : 

With the pitfaw they enter. the. one end of. the 

mitt, the topman at the top, and the pitman. under 

chim the ptopman obferving to’ guide the. faw 
exactly, andthe pitman drawing ‘it® with ‘all’ his 
-ftrength perpendicularly down. vy Moxon. 

PrrsAw. n. /. [pit and Jaw}: The large 
{faw ufed by two men, ‘of whom one is 
in the pit. 

The’ pitfaw is not only ufed by thofe workmen 
Rite timber and boards, but is alfo for fmall 
matters ufed by joiners. Mixon. 

Prreous. aaj, [from pity.J 
Le Sorrowful ; mournful ;. exciting pity. 

“When they Heard that piræus {trained voice, 
“Yin hafte forfook their rural merriment... ‘Spexfer. 

- The moft arch deed of pitecvs maflacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefpearé. 

Which, when Deucalion with a pitcous look 
Beheld, he wept. Dryden. 

2. Compaflionate ; ; tender. . 
. If the feries of thy joys 

“Permit one thought lefs cheerful to arife, 
Pitecus transfer it to the mournful fwain. 

She gave him, piteows of his cafe, 

A’ fhaggy tap’ftry. Pope's Dunciad. 


` 


Prior. 


3:' Wretched ; paltry "pitiful. 


Piteous kesti uplefs 
Be meant our grand foe. . Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Pi'TEouS1.Y. adv. [from piteous.] Ina 
piteous manner. 

I muft talk of morthers, rapes, and maffacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteoufly pestorm'd. Shakefp. 

Priitzousness. n. fi || trom piteous.} Sor- 
rowfulnefs ; tendernefs. 

Pirrania. f. [pit and fall.) A pit 
dug ‘and covered, into which a paflenger 
falls nex pecled dy: 

Poor bird ! thou'd'ft never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gine pall dan s Macbeth. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandys. 

Thefe hidden’ pitfalls were fet thick at the en 
trance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people fell 
into them. Addijon. 


PITH. 2./. [pitte, Dutch] 
1. ‘The marrow of the plant; the foft part 
in the midt of the wood. 

If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground, hath the 
pith fincly; taken forth, and not altogether, but 
fome of it left, it will beara fruit with little or no 
core. Bacon's Naturo Hiftory. 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 


To pith her marrow, and to fap her hja e AN | 


z..,.Marrow. 
As doyh the. pith, Wich left our bodies flack, 
Strings faft the little bonesof neck andyback,; 
So by the foul doth death ftring heavin and carth, 
Denne. 
The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 
with a large hole for the spinal marrow or pith to 
pais along. Ray. 


PIT 


. Strength ; force; Pith in: Staid’ is 
arn arip as denoting trenge ei ther 
corporeal or intellegtual : : as, that defies 
all your pith. amre AT 

Leave your England, OTE 
Guarded with grandiires, babies, and,old women, 
Or pafs d, or not arriv’d to pirt ‘and poidance. Shake 
_ Since thefe- arms, of mine bad fevy-n years fib. » 
, Shaki ficares 
å. a WoR >, cogency ; fulnefs of lenti- 
ment; clofeneis. and vigour of thoug fe 
and -ttiles. as: - 
5: Weight; mament; prificipal parts” 
Thar s my pith of buGaefs | > 
*JPwixt you and your poor brothes. _Sbishefpcare 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, . 
With this regatd their currents turn awry, i 
And lofe the name of action. Sbpkefpeare’s Ham he 
6. The‘quinteflence ; the chief, Parte oy 
_ The.owner of 4 foul anen,° 
"To keep it from divulging, lets it feed - 
-Ev'n on the : pith of lite. Skatelpeare’s Hamlet. 
Pi'tTHity. adu, [from pithy.) With 
iirength ; with, cogency,3 with force.” 


Pi THINESS. nafa [trom: atén ] aie : 
ftrength. 

No lefoideferveth his inele in derinin ‘his 
pithine/s, in utterings: his complaint of | love,» fo 
lovely. _. » Spenfer. 

as THLESS. adj.” [from pith]. : 
. Wanting pith; wansing ftrength. 

» Weak fxouldess.cvertborn; with burthening, grief; 
‘And pithlefs arms, like tora wither'd vine 
That drops his faplefs branches to the ground. Sijs 

Wanting energy; wanting force. 
Py’ THY. adj. [from pith.]. , 
1. Confifting -of pith ; abounding with 
ith. a 
P The pithy fibres brace sand ftitch together the 
ligneous in’a plant. Grew's Cofmol. 
The Heretordian plant that likes 
a im the quince, and th’ elder’s pithy teme 
Philips. 
, Strong; ; forcible ; -energetick. i 
Yet fhe with picby. aay and counfel fad, 
Still ftrove their fudden rages to.revoke; 
That at the laft fuppreffing fury mad, 


They “gan abftain. Spenfere 
I muf begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleafant, pithy, and ettectual, 

‘Than hath been taught by any. Shakelpeares 
"Many rave pithy faws concerning , 

The worth of altroogic learning. Hudibras. 


This pithy fpeech prevail'd, and allagreedé "Dry. 

In all thefe, ‘Goodman Fa& was very fhort, but 
pitby, for he was'a plain home-fpun man. Addifon. 

Prorvasre. adj. (p: ‘toyable, French; from 
pity.) Deferving pity. 

The pitiable perfons relicved, are conftantly under 
your eye. Atterbury. 

Pi'riaBLeness.. a..f. [from pitiable.] 
State of deferving pity. 

For the pitiablene/s of his ignorance and unwilled 
miftake, fa Jong as they Jatted, his negle@& thereof 
may be excufed and connived’at. Kuttlewell. 

Pe TiruL. adj, [ pity and full. ] 
. Melancholy ; moving compafion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, 
have been for their good’s fake caught up and 

» carried {traight to the bough; a thing indeed very 
pitiful and horrible. Sper fere 
"YA fight mott pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 
Paft {peaking of in aking. + Shakefp. King PAN 
Sprangely vilited people, 
All fxolnand ulc'rous, pitiful to the tye, 
The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefpearc. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with afflidted ‘language fue? Sandys. 

The Conveniency of this will appear, if we còn- 
ae what a gi'ifu/ condition we hud’ been in. Ruy. 

Tender; compaflionate. 

Would 


PIT 


& Month my heart were flintvlike Edward's, _ 
mnd isfofe and pitiful, slike mine. Shake/p. 
i Be pi iful to my condemned fons, , pi 
Whore fouls are not corrupted. Shak:|peare. 
3. Paltry; contemptible; defpicable. 
© = That's villanous ‘and thews.a moit pitiful ambi- 
eiòn in the fool chat die it. Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 
Ones in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful 
malignities, would {carce allow him to be a gentle- 
“man. * Wotton. 
i "This is the'doom of fallen man, to exhautt his 
Mtima and impair his health, and” perhaps to fpin 
out his days and himfelf into one pitiful contro- 
verted conclufion. Sarb: 
= ‘Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful 
{pace of time while it is committing ; and furcly 
‘the pfefent pleafure of a fintul act is a poor coun- 
tervail for the bitterncfg which begins waere the 
_adtion ends, and lafts for ever. South. 
“If ‘thefe pitiful thanks were anfwerable to this 
branching head, I fhould defy all my enemies. , 
L'Efrange. 
_ What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful 
< a machine; where we fee the fuccefs of the battle 
' from the beginning? Dryden. 
Pa'taruLLy. adv. [from pitiful. F 
1.) With pity; with compaffion. 
~ — Pitifully behold the forrows of our hearts. 


Common Prayer.) 


2. Mournfully ; in a manner that moves 
“compaffion. 

He beat him moft pitifully 5 nay, 

‘He beat him moft unpitifuliy. 4 Shakefpeare. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there 
were any fuch thing as fenfe of pain; and yet, 
‘wher any great evil has been upon them, they 
would fizgh and groan as pitifa/ly as other men. 

Tillorfirre 
3. Contemptibly ; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery 
en retiecting upon the lait fcenes of others, may 
behave’the moit pisifu/ly in their own. Clarifja. 

Pi‘rieurness. n. Ja [from pitiful. } 
-1..Tendernefs ; mercy ; compallion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to 
Zelmane’s, valour in, conquering,, and pitifulnc/s 
in pardoning, commanded ov more words to be 
made of ít. : Sidncy. 

= 2. Defpicablenefs ; contemptiblenefs. 
Prí TILESLY. adv. [from pitile/s.}) With- 
out mercy. s 
- Pi'tivesness. n. / Unmercifulnefs. 
Pi'rivess. adj. [from pity.] Wanting 
pity; wanting compaffion ; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitilefs, 

As is a form, that all things doth proitrate, 

Finding a tree alone all comtortleis, : 
Peats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfers 

Hadft thou in perfon ne'er ofg ded me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitiie/:.  Skake/peure. 
“= My chance, | fee, 
Hath made'ev'n pity pitilefs in thee. 
i Upon my livid lips bettow a kits, 
Nor fear your kiffcsican rettore my breath ; 
s Even you-are not more pitilefs than death. Dryden. 
Pi'tTaNnce.a./. [pitance, French; pietan- 
tia, Italian] 
‘1. An allowance of meat in a monaftery. 
2: A {mall poriion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The wertt is this, that at fo Aender warning 
You're like to have a thin and lender pi:tuncee 
Shukefpeare. 
The af: faved a miferable pittance for himiclf. 
LE frange. 


Fairfax. 


1 have a fall pittance left, with which I might 


Ai buthnet. 


retire. 


Many of them lofe the greateft prt of the fmail 


pittance of learning they received at the univerfity. 


Swift's Mifcellanes. 


Halfihis carn'd pitt.nce to poor neighbours went : 
They had his alms, and-he had his content. Harte. 


’ 


3. It has in this fenfe a plural. 


To Pty. wv. av [ pitoyer, French: | 


To Pry. v. n. 


Pivor. ». f. [pivet, French. ]} 


PIV 


hlegm. 

“Serous defluxions wid redundant fituite were the 
product of the winter, which made women fubjcct 
to abortions. Arkutbnet. 


Pitu‘itous, adj. [pituitofus, Lat., pitxi- 


teux, French.] ,Confifting of phlegm. 

It is thus with women only that abound with 
pituitous and watery humours. Brown's Vidigi Err. 

The. forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, 
watrinefs and curgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomit- 
ing and laborious breathing. -  Artutbnot on Dict. 

The lungs are formed, not only to admit,” by 
turns, the vital air by infpiration, and. excluding 
it by respiration’; butelikewife to feparate and dif-, 
charge the redundant pituitous or flegmatick. parts 
of the blood. l Blackmore. 


PITY. n.f. [pitie, French ; pieta, Ital.] 
1. Compalion ; fympathy with mifery ; 


tendernefs’ for pain or uneafinefs. 
Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving fhape. 
An ant dropt into the water ; a woodpigeon took 
pity of her, and threw her a little bough. 


L'Eftrange. | 


m Left the poor fhovld feem to be wholly difregarded 
by thcir Maker, he hath*implanted in mena quick 
and tender {enle of pity and:compafiions | Calamy. 

When Æneas is forced in his own: defence to 
kill Laufus, the poet fnows him compafiionate ; 
he has pity on his: beauty and youth, and is. loch 
to deitroy tuch a mafterpicce of nature... Dryden. 

The mourn!al train, 


With groans anJ lands upheid, to move his mind, |; 


Befought his pity to their helplefs kind. Dryden. 


2. A’ground of pity; a lubject of pity or | 


of grief. , 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his,white 
hairs do witnefs it. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV- 
ulius Czfar writ a collection of apophthegms ; 
it 1s pity his book is loft. Pacon. 
Tis great pity we do not yet fce the hiftory of 
Chafmir. ; Temple. 
See, where ‘fhe comes, with that high air and 
mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen ; 
What pity ‘tis. Dryden. 
What pity 'tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth ? what, pity isit 
That we can die but once to ferve our country ? 
Addifon. 
‘In low 
language. 
Singlencfs of heart being a virtue fo neceffary, 
‘tis a thoufand'piries it fhould be difcountenanced. 
L’Eftrange. 
‘Po 
compaflionate mifery ;> to regard with 
tendernefs on account of unhappinefs. 
When I defired their leave, that 1 might pity 
him, they took from me the ufe of mine own 
houfe. Shakefpeare. 
He made them to he pitied of all. Pfahn cvi. 46. 
You] could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 
‘Compaffiona:e my pains ! fhe pities me ! 
To one that afks the warm return of love, 
Compaffion’s cruelty, “tis orn, "tis death. Add: 
Pity weaknefs and ignorance, bear with the 
dulncis of undcrftandings, or perverfenef{s of tem- 
pers: ` Law. 
‘The man is to be pitied, who in matters of mo- 
ment has to do with a ftaunch metaphyfician ; 
doubts, difputes, and conjectures will be the plague 
of his life. Beattie. 
To be compafionate. 
1 will not piy nor fpare, nor have mercy, but 
deftroy them. Feremiab, mile 14. 


A pin 


on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the ropes, the bady is a 
weight balanced.on its tect, as upon two pivors. 


Waller. j 


Drydenis Dufrefnoy. 


PLA 


E A diuo. biy dots 
Pi’rurte, 2. /. [fituite, Fr. pituita, Lat ] } Pix. mf. [pixis, Latin.) A, little chef 


or box, an which the confecrated’ hott 
‘is kept in Roman catholick countries. 
f , , Hanmer. 

He hath Rolen a pix; and hanged muft a” be. 

Skakefpeare. 

Przzte n. Jo [ġuafi pile. Minew. ] 

The pizz/e in animals is otħicial to urine and ge- 
Nerations - Browne 

PLA’CABLE. adj.. [ placabilis, Latin. } 
Willing or poffible to be appeafed. 

. Since I fought 
By *pray’r th” offended deity t` appeafe + 
Methought Y faw hiq placadle and mild, i 
Bending his ear. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Thole" implanted anticipations are, that there 
is a god, that be is placable, to be feared, honoured, 
loved, worfhipped, and obeyed. Bale. 

PracaBi tity.) 2. /. [from placable.] 

PLA’CABLENESS.§ Willingnefs to be 
appeafed.; poflibility to»be appealed. 

The various»methods ‘of | propitiation.and_atone= 
ment fnew the general confent of al nations in 
their. opinion. of the mercy. and placability of the 
divine gature. Anonymous. 

Praca RD. lal. [ plakaert, Dutch 5 

Praca Rt.§ placard, French,}.) An 

_ editt; a declaration ; a/manifefto. 

To Pia cate..v, a. [ placeo, Latins] ‘To 
appeafe; to reconcile. This word is 
uled in Scotland. 

That the effect of an atonement and reconcilia+ 
tion was to give all’ mankind a‘right to approach 
and rely on the protection and beneficence of a 
placated deity, isnot deducibie from nature. Forbes. 

PLACE. mf. [place, French ; piazza, 
Italian ; trom platea, Latin. ] 

1, Particular portion, of fpace. 

Search you outa placeto, pitch your tents. Deute- 

We accept it always and in all places. dt7s, xnive 

Here I could frequent 
With worfhip, place by place, where he vouchfaf'd 
Prefence divine. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I- will teach him the.names of the moit cele- 
brated perfons who frequent that place. Auddifone 

2. Locality ; ubiety; local relation. 

Place is the relation :ofi»diftance betwixt any: 
thing, and.any two or more: points*confidered. as 
keeping the fame diitance one with another ; and 
fo. as at reft: it has fometimesia more’ confufed 
fenfe, and ftands, for- that: {pace which any body 
takes upe Lockes 

3. Local exiftence. 

The earth and the heaven fied away, .and there 

was found nò place for them. Revelations, xX. 156 

Space in general. 
All bodies are confin’d within fome place ; 
But the all pice within herlelf confines.» Davies. 
5: Separate room. 
4 in his brain 
He hath ftrangs p/aces.cram’d with obf{ervation. 
Shake!pearc. 

His catalogue had'an efpecial z/ace for fequcttered 
divines. Fell. 

6. A feat; refidence s manfion. 

The, Romans) thallitake’ away: both our place and 


4. 


nation. Jobn. 
Saul fet him up a placa, and is gone down to 
Gilgal. 1 Samuele 


7. Paflige in writing. 

‘Hofea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by-mc; which p/ace proveth, that there are 
governments which God doth not avow. ` Bacen. 

1 could not pafs by tiis place, without giving 
this fhort explication. Burnir’s Theory of the Barthe- 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What {cripture doth plainly-deliver, to that the 
firt place both of credit and ovedience is due. Hooter. 

Let the eye be fatisfied in the firit places. even 
againtt all other reafons, and let’ the compafs be 
rather in your eyes than in your handse = Dv yidene 

Wo 


PLA 


We mhall extinguith this melancholy thought, of 
our being overlooked by our Maker, if we confider, 


in the'fir piace, that he is omniprefent; and | 


in the fecond, that he is omnifcient. Addifon. 
g. Stare of actual operation ; effect. 
L know him.a notorious liar ; 
Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 
Yet thefe fix'd evils fit.fo fit in him, 
That they tuke place, when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the.cold winds Shake[peare. 

Thefe fair overtures made by men well efteemed 
for honeft dealing, could take no place. _Hayzvard. 

They are defects, not in, the heart, but in the 
brain; for they take place in the ftouteft natures. 

< Bacon. 

With faults confefs'd commifion’d her to go, 
Hf pity yet had place, and reconcilesher foe.’ Dryden. 

Where arms take p/ace, all other pleas are vain 5 
Love taught me force, ‘and: force ‘thalb:tove thain- 

tain. Dryden. 

To the joy of mankinc, the unhappy omen took 
not place. Dryden’s Dedicaticn to bis Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more ex- 
cellent than the firit defign; though Virgil muft 
be ftill excepted, when'that perhaps takes place. 

Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

It is ftupidly foolifh to venture our falvation upon 
an experiment, which we have all the reafon ima- 
ginable to think God will not fuffer to take place. 

ditterbury. 
10. Exiftence. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms 
received. in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick 
invention, but hath p/ace in’nature and reafon. 

Swifte 
11. Rank; order of priority. 
The heavens themfelvés, the planets, and this 
centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. Shakefpeare. 
12. Precedence; priority. “This fenfe is 
commonly ufed in the phrafe take place. 

Do you think Id walk in any plot, 

‘Where madam*Sempronia fhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia comei’ the rear? Ben Fonjon's Catiline. 

There would be left no meafures of credible and 
incredible, if doubtful propofitions take place betore 
fclf-evident. : Locke. 

As a Britith freeholder, I"fkould not {cruple 


taking place of'a French marquis: Addifen'’s Frech.. 


3. Office; publick character or employ- 
ment. 

Do you your office, or give up your Oa 
And you fhall weil be fared. bakejpeare. 
Jf I'm traduc’d by tongues that neither know 

My faculties nor perfon ; » 

*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muft go through. Shake/peare. 
The herfemen came to Lodronius, as unto the 


moft valiant captain, befeeching him, inftead of 


their treacherous general, to’ take upon him. the 
lace. Knzlfes"s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Is not the bifhops bill deny’d, 
And we ftill threaten’d to be try’d ? 
You fee the kinz embraces 
Thofe counfels he approv'd before ; 
Nor doth he promife, whichis more, 
That we fall have theit ‘places. | “Denkam. 
Penfions in privatewere the fonate’s aim’; 
And patriots for a p/ace abandon'd fame:* ‘Garth. 
Some magi trates are contented, thatitheir glares 
fhould adom them; and fome.ftudy,to.adomn: their 
places, and reflect back the luftie they receive from 
thence. Arzerbury. 
14. Room; way; fpace for appearing or 
ating given by ceifion ; not cppofition. 
Avenge not yourf=lves, but rather give place unto 
wrath. Romans. 
He ftvod aftride, and to his fellows cry'd, 

Give pluce, and mark the difference if you can, 
Between a womin warriér and a man. Dryden. 
Vidtorious York did Grt, with fam'd fuccefs, 
To his known valour make the Dutch give ne 

ryden. 


PLA 
The raftick bonours of the feythe and hare, 
Give place to {words and plumes, the pride of war. 
Dryden. 
is. Ground; room. 
Ye feek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no 
place in you. ; 
There is no place of doubting, “but that it was 
the very fame. Hammond's Fundartentals. 
16. Station in lifes; t; i 
God: would give them, in their feveral places 
and callings, all fpiritual and temporal bletiings, 
which he fees wanting to,them. Duty of Man, 


To PLACE. U. a. [ placer, French ; from. 


the noun.) 7 
1. To put in any place, rank, condition, 
or office. 


Place {ach over'them'to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21. 


He placed forces in all the fencedicities. 2 Chron. | 


And I will place within them. as.a guide 
My umpise con{cience, whom if they will hear, 
Light atter light well.us'd they fhall'attain, 
And at the end perfifting fafe arrive. 
Our two tirit pareuts.yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden, p/ac’d. 
2. To fix; to fettle; co ettadlith. 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonable, if 
placed on inferior perfons. | Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
God or nature has:not any where placed any fuch 
jurifdidtion jn the firft born. Locke. 
3. To'put-out at intereft. 
*T was his care 
‘To place-on good fecurity his gold. Pope. 
Pracer. n. /. {from place.] One that 
places. 


Milton. 


Sovereign lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spen/. 
PLA‘’CID. adj. [placidus, Latin.) 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long. life and to the more 
placid motion of the fpirits, that men’s actions be 
free. i Bacon. 

2. Soft; kind; mild. 

That placid afpect and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil ftate, l 
Would ftand betwecnimeiandithy father'sire, Miir. 

Pia cIDLy. adv. [trom placid.) Mildly ; 
gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, 
you cafta piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts 
moved uniformly and placid/y betore, by altering 
its motion, it kegins to penctrate and fcatter abruad 
particles of the iron, Boyle. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into, and p/a- 
cidly diftends, the tubes:and veffels of wegetables. 

Woodward. 


determ)nation. 


We fpend time in defence of their placits,»which 


might have beea employed upon, the. univerfal 
author. Glanville. 
PLACKET, or plaguet. nof. A petticoat. 
You might have pinch'd apluguct, itywas fenfe- 
lefs. Shokefpeare. 
The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on,thofe 
that war for a plaguer. Sbak. Troilus and Creffica. 
Pra’ctarism. mf.” [from ‘plagiary:| 
Theft; literary adoption of the thoughts 
or works of another. i 
Wath great impropriety, as well as plagiari/m, 
they have moft injurioufly been transterzed into 
proverbial maxims. Swift. 
PLA’GIARY. n. f. [from plagium, Lat] 
1. A thief in literature; one who ttcals 
the thoughts oravritings of another. 
The .enfuing difcourfe, left 1 chance to be tra- 
duced tor a plagiary by him who has’ played the 
thief, was one of thofe that, by a-warthy hand, were 
ftolen from me. South. 
Without invention, "a painter is but a copier, 
and a post but a plugiury ‘of others; both are 
allowed fometimes to cupy and tranilaic. Dryden. 


Jobn, viii. 37e j 


Milton. 


PLAGET, tw. S. [ placitum, Jaat. ]} Decree; 


PLI 


2. The crime of literary theft: t Not ufed. 
Plagiary had notrits nativity wich 'printieg, but 
began when the paucity of books fcarce: wantcd 
that invention. FRC ie VBrewns 
PLAGUE. n. /. [plaghe, Dutch; lage, 
Teutonick ; plaga, Latin; waxy), 
1. Peftilence; a difeafe eminently sonta- 
gious and deftrudctive. .. | sai 
Thou art a bile, fe 
A plague-fore or imbofe'd carbuncle ys 
In my corrupted blood. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moift 
are moft peftilent; yet many times there have been 
great plagues in dry years. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Snakes,’ that ufe within thy houfe for thade, . 
Securely lurk; and, like a plagué, invade” ` 
Thy cattle with venom. May's Vigil. 
All thofe p/agues, which earth and air had brooded, 
Firft on inferiour creatures try`d their force, ` 
And laft they feiz"d on man, Lee and Dryden. 
2. State of mifery. | 
Iam fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is tver 
in my fight. Pfalm xxxviii 176 
3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 
_°Tis the time's’ plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. ; Sbakcfpeare. 
I am not mad, too well I feel iy 
The diff rent plague of each calamity. Skake/peare. 
Good or bad company isthe greateft biefling or 
greateft plague of life. ` L'Efrange. 
Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling, 
Kiffing to day, to-morrow fnarling. ‘Priore 
To PLacueE. D. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To infect with peftilence. 
2. To infet with difeafe; to opprefs with 
calamity. 
Say my requeft’s unjuft, 
And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 
Thou art not honeft, and the gods will p/agwe thee. 
l Sbhak-{prare. 
Thus were they.plagu'd 
And worn with famine. Mil:one 
. To trouble; to teaze; tovex; to ha- 
raís; cocorment; to afflict ; to diftrels ; 
to torture; to embarrafs ; to excruciate ; 
to make uneafy; to difturb. In this 
fenfe it is ufed ludicroufly. 
If her nature befo, i 
That the will plague the man. that loves her mof, 
And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 
Then all her nature's goodly*gifts are loft. Spenfcr. 
People are ftormed out of their realon, plagued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence. Collier. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has: nothing’ elfe to 
do, he gravely huts himielf up in his cloiet, ‘and 
falls attumbling over his papers, to fee if he can 
ftart a Jaw fuity \and plague'any of his neighbours. 
| Addifon. 
Vexa- 


wo 


Pra’cuiLy. adv. [from plaguy. } 
tionfly ; horribly. A low ‘word. 
This whifpering bodes me no good; but he has 
n melo plagwily under the lath, 1 dareynot interrupt 
him. : Drydens 
You look’d fcornful, and (nift at the deans; 
But he durit not.to much as.once open his lips, 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. Swift. 
Pra Guy.aqd. [from p/ague.} Vexatious; 
troublelome. (A low word. y 
Of heats, a? 


Add one more to the piazuy bill. Denne. 
What perils do environ 
The man that meudles with cold iron ? 
What plaguy mifchiefs and’ mithaps 
Do dog him Ril! with after-clags ? Hulikros. 
Praice. n. S. [{ plate, Dutch.] A flat 


fith. 
Of flat fish there are foles, flowkes, dabs,-and 
plaice Carcive 
Purasp. n. fe A thriped or variegated 
cloth ;-an-outer loofe weed worn much 


by 


AP LWA 


iby. theHighlanders.in Scotland : there 


sods ga -parucularkind worn too by the 
Sewomen, 9 © > 
PLAIN. adj. _[ planus, Latin. ] | 
12-Sthooth ; level; flat; free from pro- 
tuberanceés or efcences. In. this 
“*fente, efpecially in philofophical writ- 
ings, it.is frequently written plane: as, 
a plane fuperficies. 
Jt was bis policy te leave no: hold behind him ; 
but to make all p/ain and watt. Spenjer. 
ani The,South and South-East fides.are rocky and 
mountainous, but p/sin in the midit. Sandys. 
They were wort to make their canoes or boats 


pleia without, and hollow within, by the force of , 


fire. l Ae i Heylyn. 
_ Thy vineyard muft employ thy fturdy feer 
Yo tura the glebe; befides thy daily pain 
_ To break the clods, ard make the furface piain.. Dry. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining pro- 
{peéts, though a maa would chufe to travel through 
‘a plain one. . Addijon. 
2. Open; clear; flat. | 
Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open 
field: Js Felizn. 
3. Void of ornament; fimple. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos d her brow, 4 
s Plain without pomp. and rich wishouta thow. Dryd. 
A man of fenfe can artifice difdain, 
‘As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Young. 
4 Artlefs ; not fubtie ; not ipecious; not 


learned; fimple. , 

In choice of inftrumenta, it_is better to’ chufe 
men of a piainzr fort, that are like:to.do that that 
is cummitted to them, and to report faithfully che 
fuccefs, than thofe chat are cunning to contrive 
fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help the 
matter ip report. Bavon's Ejay s. 

Of many flair, yet pious chriftians, this cannot 
be affirmed. Hammond's Fundunenta‘s. 

The experinfents alledged with fo much confi- 

dence, and told by an author that writ like a plain 
man, and one whofe proteffion’ was to teil cruth, 
helped sme to refolve upon making the trial: ‘Tempie. 

.Mysheart was made to’ fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and p/ain, and fraught with artlefs tender- 

nefs. A Rowe. 
_ MuR then at once, the charadter to fave, 

The fain rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. 
5. Honeftly rough > open; fincere ; not 
foft in language. ve 

Give me leave to. be plain with you, that your- 
felf give no juft caufe of fcandal. 

6. Mere; bare. 

He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a 
piain knave, which, for my’ part, 1 will not be. 

1 SlLakefpeare’s King Lear. 
» Some have at firt for wits, then poets paft, 


Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd plain fools at laft. }) 


i l Pepe. 
7. Evident; clear; difcernible ; not ob- 
~ feure. 

pe They wondered there fhould appear’ any diffi- 
m culty in any expreilions, which to them feemed 
very clear and plain. Clarendon. 
‘Exprefs thyielf in plain, mot doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or Wrjutes affords. ° Denb. 
WOT cam make the diferenc more plain, by giving 
you my methodof proceeding insimy tranflations ; 
' I confidered ‘eres and diftinguithing character 
¿ ofmy author. l l Dryden. 
» “Tit plaimin. the hiftory, that Efau was never 
frubject to Jacob. i Lockes 
That children have fuch a right, is, plain.from 
the laws of Gods, that, men are convinced. that 
į children have fuch a right, is evident from the law 
of the land. ` Locke. 
It is plain, that thefe difeourfes are calculated 

fer none, but the fafhignabie part of womankind. 


Addifon's S petators | 


‘Tofpeak one'thing, mix'd dialect? they join ; 
Divide the Gmple, and the plain detine. ' 
i 4 


Bacon. 


‘PLAINDEA LING.: 


Prior. 5 


PLA 


8. Not varied by»much art; fimple, 
A plaining fong p/sin-finging voice requires, : 
€or warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidn. 
His diet was of the plaineff meatsy and )}com- 
monly not, only bis. dishes, but the parts-of them 
were fuch as moft others would refule. Fall. 
Puain. adv. 
1. Not obfcurely. 
2. Dittinétly ; articulately. . 
The fring of his tongue was loofed, ard he fpake 
plain” — $ Mark. 
3. Simply ; with rough fincerity. 7 
Goodman Facet is allowed by every body to be a 
plain-{poken’perfon, and a man of vety! few words; 
‚tropes and figures are his averfion. Addifon. 
Prain. n. /. [plaine, Fr.] Level ground ; 
open field; oppofed: to, hilly ground ; 
often, a field-of battle | 
In a p/ain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. 
The Scots took the Englifh ‘for “foolith birds 
fallen into their net, forfook their hill, and marched 
“into the p/ain dire€tly towards them. Hayward. 
They ereéted their caitles and habitations in the 
plains and cpen countries, where ‘they found moft 
fruitful jands, and turned the‘frish into the woods 
and mountains. Dauies. 
Pour torth Britannia’‘s legions onthe pl/aiz. Arb. 
] While heresthe ocean gains, 
Inother parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope. 
‘The impetuons courfer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing feems to beat the diant plain. Pope. 
To PLAIN. va» [from the noun.} To 
level; to. make even. 
Upon one wing the. artillery was drawn, every 
piece ‘having ‘his guard of pioneers to p/ain the 
_* ways. Hasward. 
To PLAIN. v. n. (plaindre; je plains, Fr.] 
To lament; to wail. Little ufed: 
Long fince my voice is hoarfe, and throat is fore, 
With cries to fkies, and curfes to the ground : 
But more | p/ain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 
The fox, that firft this caufe of grief did find, 
*Gan firft thus p/ain his cafe with words unkind. 
, Spenfer. 
’ The inceffant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous p/uinings of the pretty babes, 
Forc'd me to feek delays. Sbakefpearc. 
He to himfelt thus p/ain’d. Milton. 


PLArNDEA LING. adj. [plain and deal.) 
Honeft ; open; acting without art. 
Though I'cannot be faid to be a flattering ho- 
neft man; it muft not be denied, but I ama plain- 
dealing villain. Shakelpeare. 
Bring a plaindealing innocence into a coniittency 
with neceffary prudence. | L' Eftrange. 


n: Jf. Management 
void of art; fincerity. 
~ "Yam no politician ; and was ever thought to have 
toolittle wit, and too much plaindealing for a ftatef- 
man. Dentam. 
It looks as fate with “nature's law may ‘ftrive, 


To thew plaindealisg once an age would thrive. Dry. 


PLAINLY, adv. [from plain. ] 

1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Notfubslly; not fpecioufly. 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; fincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 

fetting down your thoughts as they occur, and 
dealing plainly with me in the matter. Pope. 


53+ In earneft; fairly. 
They charged the, enemies) horfe| fo gallantly, 
that, they, gave ground; and at Jatt plainly, čun to 
a fafe_place. Clarendon. 


6. Evidently; clearly ;. not obfcurely. 

St. Auguitine acknowledgcth, that they 2re not 
only fet down, but alfo plainly fet down in ferip- 
ture; fo thar he which heareth or seadcth may 
without difficulty underftand. To Hocker. 

Coriolanus neither cases whether they love oz hate 


P. LaeA 


him and out of his careleiTnefs, lets them plain/y 
feet. Shakelf care. 

From_Fpipharius’s cenfure of Origen, one may 
perceive piang. that he thought the Anti-nicefie 
church.in general, both before and-after Origen, to 
be of a verv” contrary judgment to that which he 
condemns n Lucian and Origen, that is, to Arian- 
ifm. ` s Waterlard. 

‘“By'that feed, 

Is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon 
Plawlier Matt be reveal'd. Milton's Parad'fe Loft. 
 We-dee plainiy that we have the means, and that 
nothing but the application of them is wanting. 
pers 2 ewig Addifor. 

Pra‘tnness, 2. /. [from plaiz.] 

1. Levelnefs.;. flatnefs. 

2. Want-of ornament;. want of how. 

kf fcme' pride with want may be allow d, 

We in our plainnefs may be juftly proud, 
Whiate’ervhe’s:pleas'dito own, can need no fhow. 
- Drydcne 

Asifhades moft fweetly recommend thelight, 
So modeft plainnefs fers off {prightly wite Popes 

3. Opennefs ; rough fincerity. 

Well, faid Bafilius, I have not chofen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for his difcourfing, but for his 
flainrefs and_honetty, asid therein 1 know he will 
not deceive ine. Sidney. 

Your plainrefs and your fhortnefs pleafe me well. 

; Siiakefpeares 

Think’ thou, that duty, thall have dreaditu (peak, 
When pow’rto flate’ry bows; to plainrefs honour 
Is bound, when:majelty sto fuliy falls? Sthakelpeare. 

Piainnefs and frceedum, an epiftolary ftile require. - 

: Wakes 
4. Artlefnefs fi mplicity.s 
All laugh to find ) 

Unthinking plainnc{sfo o er{preade thy: mind, 

That thou could’ft, serioufly pex{uade the crowd 

To keep their oaths. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Praint. a.f/. {flainte, French.) 
1. Lamentation ; complaint; lament: 

Then pour outip/ainty and in one, word fay this ; 
Helplefs his t/ginat, whofpoilehimfelf of blifs.. Sid. 

Bootlefs are pluintsy.and curelcfs are my wounds. 

Sbhake/pearee 
From inward grief 

His burfting pallon. into pieints thus pour'd.: Milt. 
2. Exprobration ofjinjury. 

There are three juft grounds of war with Spain; 

one of plaint, two npon detence. Bacon. 

3. Expreffion of forrow. 
How many childrens plaints, and mothers cries ! 
Daniel. 

Where though. mourn, my matchlefs lofs alone ; 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me 

Yet even thefe gentle wails allow my moan, 
Whofe doleful echces to my plaints agrece Wottcn. 

Liftning where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint,- 
Thence gather’d his own doom. Miitan's Par. Lofle 
For her relief, 
Vext with the long exprefiions of may grief, 
Receive thefe plaints... Waller. 
PLA INTFUL. ad. [plaint and full.] 
Complaining.;, audibly forrowful. 

To: whatia fesof mifcries smy p/aintful tongue 

doth lead me ! Sidney. 
PLA INTIP. nef [plaintif, French) he 

that commences a fuit in law ayaink 

another: oppofed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff proved the debt by three pofitive 
! witnefes, and the ‘defendant was cait in’cofts and 
damages, L'Eftrarge. 

You and I. fall; talkin co'd fricndfhip at a bar 
before a judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. 

Dryden. 
In fuch a. caufe the plaintiff’ will be hifs’d, 3 
MyuJord, the judges laugh, and you're diimils’d. 
Pipes 
Prainirpr. ad. [ plaintif, Fr} Com- 
plaining. “A word notin ule, 
c A His 


PLA 


His younger fon on the polluted ground, 
Firft fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. ` = * "Prior: 

PLAINTIVE. adj, (plaintif, Fr.] ` Com- 
plaining ; lamenting ; expreffive of for- 
row. i ate 3 i 

His careful mother heard the p/uintive found, 

Encompafs'd withsher fea.green fitters sound. Dryd- 
Lhe goddef: heard; BiS se 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 
To fouth the forrows of her plaintive fon. _ Dryden- 
Can nature's_voice of) eo | 

P izintiwe be drown'd or leffen'd in the noife, 

Though fhouts as thunder loud affli@ theair? Prior. 
Leviathans in plaintive thunderscrys o Youngs 
Prainwork. 2. f. [plain and, yerk.) 
Needlework as diftinguifhed. from, em- 
broidery ; the common practice ot few-! 
ing or,making linemgarments.;.f | 
' She went to plairwork, and to purling brooks. | 


/ Pope. 
PLAIT: n. f. [corrupted from. piigh: or 
plygbt, from to ply or fold.] A told ; 
a double. 
Should the voice directly ftrike the*brain, 
It would aftonifh and confule it’ much; 
Thetefore thefe plais and folds the found reftrain, 
That it the organ may more gently.couch.» Davies. 
Nor thall thy lower garments artful p/air, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chafe beauties witha modeft pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they feek to hide. Prior. 
‘Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veit 
through all the plajts and foldings of the drapery. 
Addifon. 
Jo PLAIT. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fold; to double. a 
The bufy fylphs furround their darling care, 
Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown ; 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. Pope. 
Will! the on Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait? 
Gay. 
z. To weave; to braid. 
Let it not be that outward adorning of ‘plaiting 
the hair. 1 Peter. 
What fhe demands, inceffant Ill prepare; 
I'll weave her garlands,» and I'll. p/wit, hex har; 
My bufy diligence hall deck her board, 
For there at leat I may approach my ford. Prior: 
Your hands have not been employed in plaiting 
the hair, and adarning your perfons ; but in making 
cloaths for the nakcd. Law. 
3. To intangle ; to involve. 
Time fhall unfold what p/aited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults:at lat with hame derides. Shak. 
Prarrer. n. f. [from plait.) He that 
plaits. , | 
Pran. n. f. [plan, French.] 
1. A fcheme; a form; amodel. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous p/an of power deliver’a down 
From age to age to your renown'd forefathers. Adif. 
2. A plot of anx' building or ichnogra- 
phy; form of any thing laid down on 
paper. . 
Artifts and plans reliey’d my folemn hours ; 
I founded palaces, and planted bow'rs. Prior. 
Jo Pian. via. [from the noun.) -To 
{cheme ; to form in defign. 
~ Vouchfate the mcans of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arte the fcenc of fate. Pepe. 
Pra nary. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 
Dia. 
PLA NCHED. adj. [from planch.] Made 
of boards. 
He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 
Whofe weftern fide is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a p/anched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. Sha. 
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Pra’wcHer. n. f. [plancher, Fr.] 
flaor.of wood. . Not ufed. 

Oakly: cedar, and chefnut ‘are the beft buill@s ; 
forme are beit for planchers, raded ; fome for tables, 
cupboards,,.and, defks,) 4s wainut. 

Pua NCHING. wif. la carpentry, the 
laying the Aloors'in-a building, "Di2 

PLANE. n. J. (planes, Latin. Plain is 
commonly ufed in popular language, 
and plane. in, geometry. | p 

1. A level furface..’ | 

Comets, as ‘often aaithey are wiible to us, move 
in planes inclined to, the plane ofthe ecliptick, in 
ali kinds of angles. Bentley. 

Projetiis would ever move-on in the fame right 
line, did not thesair, their own, gravity, or the 
ruggednelé ofthe plane on which they roves ftop 

f their motion: F Cheyne. 
2. {Plane, French.) »An intrument by 
which the furface of tnatds is fmoothed. 

The iron is fct to make ‘an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the fole of ‘the plane. Moxon. 

To PANE. v. a. (planer, French; from 
the noun.] 4 è s 

1. Tolevel; to fmooth ; to free from: in- 
equalities. § vie 

The foundation: of the’ Roman caufeway" wad 
made of roigh Rone, joined with a*moft firm ce- 
ment f*upon thiséwas laid janother layer off finalt 
ftones and cement, to plune the incqualities of'rough 
ftone, in-which’ the ftones of the upper paveinent 
were fixt. Arbutbact ca Coins. 

2. To fmooth with a plane. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly fcraped than 

planed. Moxon’s Mechanical, Exercises: 
PLANE-TREE. n.f (platanus, Latin ; 
plane, platane, French.] 

The p/ane-tree hath an. amentaceaus flawer, con- 
fiftipg. of feveral fender ftamina, which are all 
colicéted into fpherical little balls and aie barren ; 
but the embryos of the: fruit, which ars produced 
on feparate: parts of the fame. trees, are,turgid, and 
afterwards become large fphcrical balls, containing 
many. ablong feeds, intermixed with down: it is 
generally fuvpofed, that the introduction, of this 
tree.into England. is owing to lord chancellor Bacon. 

Miller. 

Thebeech, the {wimming alder, andthe eet 

ryden. 


A 


PLANET. in. JA [ planeta, Lat. trazu ; | 


planette, French. | 

Planets ere the erratick or wandering ftars, and 
which are not like the fixt ones always in the fame 
pofition to on@another: ‘weenow number’ the earth 
among the primary planets, becaufe swe know’ it 
moves round’the fun, as Satum, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus; and Mercorydo,, and, that. in apath or 
circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon is 
accounted among the fecondary planets or fatellites 
of the primary, fince’fhe moves round the carth : 
all the planes have, befides their motion round the 
fun, which makes. their year, alfo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day; as the 
earth's revalving fo makcs our day and night: 


itis more than probable, that the diameters sof | 


all the planets are longer than their axes : we know 
‘tis fo in our earth; and Flamitegd and Caffini 
found it to be fo in ‘Jupiter: Sir Ifaac Newton 
afferts our earth’s equatorial diameter to excccd 
the other about thirty-four miles; and indéed elfe 
the motion of the earth would make the fea rife 
fo high at the equator, as to drown all the parts 
thereabouts. Harris. 
Barbaroug villains! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent ? 
And planets, planet truck, real cclipfe 
Then fuftcr'd- Milton's Paradise Loft. 
There are féven p/anets or crrant ftarsin the lower 
orbs of heaven. Brown's Vulgar Errcui:s. 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to a‘trologi- 
cal devices, and had an opinion that every hour of 


Shakef. 


Bacon. | 
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3. Produced 
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theday was governed’by'a particular pane, reckon - 
ing them according to their ufualiorder, Satwrs, 
WG 


Jupiver, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Lura. _ NINS o 
PLANETARY. adj. \[ plancraire, ch; 
from planeta] oooi s o ina Oe 

> eal ® ' mes . * i 

1. Pertaining to the, planets., se speis 
RIP 


Their planetary motions and afpects. 
_ ¿To marble and to bra, fuch features give, 
` Defcribe the ftars and planetary way, _ ` à 
And trace the footiteps of etcrnal day. G ranville. 
2. Under the domination of any particu- 
lar planet. ATE can ay tae h 
‘Darkling they mourn thcir fate, whom Circe's 
power, i n ` 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hovt;. 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd. ' Ha f Bryden. 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, 
Ithink, have a pieceof that leaden planetin me ; 
1 am no way facetious. i l Addin. 
by ‘the planets. | on 
Here’s gold, go on 3 
Be as aiplaxetary plague, «when Jove n 
iWillo`er fome bighewie'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. ' Shakefpcarc's Timon. 
We make guilty of ou: difafters. the fun, the 
Moon and ftars, as if we were villains y an en- 
forced obedience of planetary influence. Shakefpearce 
4- Having the nature of a planet; erra- 
tick o , 
We bchold bright planctary Jove, 
Sublime in air through bis wide province move; 
Pour fecond planets his dominionown, = ~ 
And-tound him turn, as*round the earth:the moon. 
l , 1, Blackmore. 
PLANE TICAL, aaj. [from planet.) Per- 
taining to planets.’ le abides 
Add the two Fpyptian days in every month, the 
interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypfes 
of fun and moon, conjunctions agd oppofitions 
* planetical. Á Brewr. 
PLA NETSTRUCK. adj. ‘planet and jirike. } 


Blatted.: fidere affiatus. roars, 
Wonder not. much if thus amaz‘d I look, 
Since faw you, ¿l have,becn planajiruck 3. 
~-A_beauty, and & rare, J did deicry... Suckling. 
Puaniro rious. adj. [planus and: folium, 
“Lat'] Flowers are fo called, when made 
“vp of plain Teavés, fet together in cir- 
cular rows round the centre, whofe face 
is ufually uneven, rough, and jagged. 
Die. 
PLANIME’TRICAL. adj. [from planime- 
_try.J_. Pertaining to the menfuration of 
lane:f{urfaces: , inti alt ey 
PLANIME‘TRY« of o[ planus, Latin, 
and pereiw s planimetrie French.) ‘The 
menfuration of plane furfaces. 
PLANIPE TALOUS: adj. [:planus, Latin, 
and. xéadu.}. Elatleaved, as when.the 


- {mall flowers are hollow only atthesbor- 


tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion 
and fuccory. "Di. 
“wile. [from plane}. To 
polith; to fmooth. A word .ufed by 
manufadiurers. =) te 
PLA’ NIsPHERE. n. fı [planus, Latin’, ‘and 
Sphere.) A {phere projected ona plane; 
a map of one or both hemifpheres.. * 
Prank. n. Jf. [planche, Fr.) «A, thick 
trong board. TRET 
They gazed on their thips, feeing them fo-great, 
and confitting of divers pianks. Abbot. 
The doors of planks were; their cloferexquifite, 
Kept witha double key. ‘Chapman s Ody fiey. 
‘The {moothed p/unk new rubb'd with bilm Milt. 
Some ‘Turkith bows are" of that strength) fas to 
pierce a ¢/ank of fix inchese © Wilkins. 
Deep 
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3 our deadly bullet: light, 
ding plants a.paflage find. Dry. 
hun the watry way, 
For late I faw adrift disjointed planks, 
And empty tombs eretted on the banks. Dryden. 


Yo Pia Nie, Sal om the noun.], T 
cover or lay with planks. j 
do but piank the ground over, it wiil 
t-petre. '  Baecn’s Natural Hifleryd 
AR nonftrous height appear'd ; | 
The fides were plank d with pine. Dryden 
PLANOCONICAL. adj. [ planus and conus.] 
Level on one fide and conical on others. 
‘Some few are ‘plsnoconical, whofe fuperficies is 
` in part level between both ends. © Grewu’s Mufcum. 
PLA NOCONVEX. n. f. [planus and con- 
wexus.] -Flat on tne one fide and con- 

vex on the other. 

It took two’ obiect-glaifes, the one a plunccon- 
wex fcr a fourteen feet telefcope, and the other a 
large double convex for one of about tifty feet. 

l Newton's Opticks. 

Prant. mf. (plant, Fr. planta, Latin.] 

1. Any thing produced from feed ; any 
vegetable produdtion. 

What comes under this denomination, Ruy has 
diftributed undtr twenty-feven genders or kinds: 
1. The imperfect plants, which do either totally 
want both flower and’ feed, or eife feem to do fo. 
2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or an 
imperfcét one, whole feed is fo fmall as not to be 
diftermible by the naked eye. 3. Thofe whote 

© feeds are not fo fmall; as fingly to be invifible, but 
yet have an impertect or ftaminous flower; że e 
fuch a one as is without the petalay having only 
the ftamina and the perianthium. 4. Such as 
have a compound flower, and.emit a kind of white 
juice or milk when their {talks are cut off or their 
branches broken off. ç». Such as have a com- 
pound flower of a difcous figure, the feed pap- 
pous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
6. The herbz capitate, or fuch whofe flower is 
compofed of many fmall, fong, fiftulous or hollow 
flowers gathered round together in a round but. 
ton or bead, which is ufually covercd with a fqua- 
mous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corym- 
rae eee, which have a compound difcous 
flower, but the feeds:have no downe adhering to 
them. ge Plants with a perfect. flower, and hav- 
ing only, one fingle feed belonging to each fingle 
flower. ro. Such as have rough,” hairy or briitly 
feeds. 11. The-umbelliferous p/anrs, ‘which have 
a pentapetalous flower, and belonging to eaeh fingle 
flower are two feeds, lying naked and joining to- 
gether ; they are called umbelliferous, becaufe the 
plart, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 
lke a lady's umbrella: [1.] Such as havea broad 
fiat feed almoft of the figure of a leaf, which are 
“encompafied round about with fomething like leaves. 
[2.] Such as, have a longith feed, (welling out in 
the middle, and larger thantheformes. [3.] Such 
as have a fhorter fezd. [4.] Such as havea tube- 
róle root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, chan- 
nelated: or ftriated feed. 12..The ftellate planrsy 
“which are fo cailed, o-caufe. their leaves grow on 
their ftaiks at certain intervals or diftances in the 
form of araciant ftar: their flowers are really mono- 
petalous, divided into four f{cyments, which look 
like fo many petala; and each flower is fuccecded 
by two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. T'be afpe- 
@ifolia, or rough leaved parts: they have their 
leaves piaced alternately, or in no certain order on 
their talks; they have a monopetalous flower cut 
or divided inte five partitions, and after every Hower 
- there fuccecd ufually tour feeds. 14. The fufiru- 
tices, or verticilate giants: their leaves grow by 
pairs on their ftalks, one leaf right againft ano- 
ther ; their leaf is monopetalous, and ufually in 
form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked feeds, 
more than four, fuccerding their flowers, which 
therefore they call polyfpermz plantz femine nudo; 
by naked fecds, they mean fuch as are not includ- 
"ed in any feed pod. 16. Baceiferous plants, or 
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fuch 95 bear berries. 1g. Multi(liquous, or car- 
niculate plants, or fuch as have, after cach flower, 
smany diftin¢ét, long, flender, and many times 
crooked cafes or filiqux, in which their feed is 
` contained, and which, when they are ripe, open 
themifelves‘and let the feeds drop out. 18. Such 
aa have a monopetalous flower, either oniform or 
diform, and’atter each: flower a peculiar feed-cafc 
containing the feed,yand»this ofien divided into 
many, diftn@ cells. 1g. Such as haye an uni- 
form tetrapetalous flower, but bear thefe feeds in 
oblong filiquous cales: 20. Vafculiferous pienis, 
with a tetrapetalous flower, ‘but often anomalous. 
21.) Leguminous péin’s, or fuch as bear pulfe, 
with a papilionaceous fluwer. 226° Vatculiferous 
planes with a pentapetalous flower; "the have, 
betides the common calix, a peculiar cafe con- 
taining their feed, and their flower contifting of 
five leaves.: 23. Plants witha tse bulbous rot, 
which conii'ts but of one round ball orvhead, out 
of wkoic lower part. go many fibres to keep it firm 
in theearth’: the planes of this kind come up bur 
with one leaf; they have no foctftaik, and arc 
long and fenders the teed veile!s are divided irto 
three partitions; their flower is fexapetalous. , 24. 
Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous 
form: thele emit, at firft coming up, but one 
leat, and in leaves, flawers and roots refemble the 
trus bulbous plante 25. Culmifcrous plantswith 
a grafly leafy are fuch as havea. fmooth hollow- 
jointed ftaik, with one tharp-pointed. leaf, at eacly 
joint, encompatiing the ftalk, and {ct out without 
any footttaik.: their feed is.containcd within a 
chaffy butk.. 26. Plants with a gratly leaf, but 
not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ftaininous 
flower. 27. Plarts whofe place of growth is un- 
certain and. various, chiefly water plants. 
i Butchers and villains, 
How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shak. 
Between the vegetable and fenfitive province 
there are plart-animals and ‘fome ‘kind of infeéts 
arifing from vegetables, that fcem to participate of 
both. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next fpecies of life above the vegetable, is 
that of fenfe: wherewith fome of thofe productions, 
which we call plant-animals; are endowed. Grew. 
It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it 
partakes of the fame life, though that life be com- 
municated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
tothe living plant, in a like continued organiza- 
tion, conformable to that fort of plants. Locke: 
Once I was fkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pofe. 
Some plants the fun-fhine. afk, and? fome the 
thade, 
At night the nure-trees fpread, but check their 
bloom 
At morn, and lofe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 
2. A fapling. 
A man haunts the foreft, that -abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks. Shak. 
Take a plant of ftubborn oak, 
And labour him-with many a fturdy ftroke. Dryd. 
3+ [Plaata, Latin.} The fole of the foot. 
Ainfworth. 


To PLANT. voas [planto, Latin ; planter, 
French. ] 
1. To put into the ground in order to 
grow ; to fet; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee, a grove of any trees near unto 
the altar of the Lord. Deuteroncmy, XVie 21. 
Z. To procreate; to generate. l 
The honour'd gods the chairs of justice 
Supply with worthy men, plast love amongft you. 
Sbake/peare, 
It engenders choler, planterb anger ; 
And better ‘twere, that both of us did faf, 
Than feed it with fuch overroaftcd fleth. Skakefp. 
3. To place; to fix. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. "Shak. Merchant tf Penicc. 
In this hour, nA 
I will advife you where to piant yourfelves. Shakef. 
The mind throughvall her powers 


Issadiate, there plant eyes. Milton 
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‘When Turnus had affembled all his pow'rs, 

His ftandard p-/onted on L.aurentum’s tow'ra; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th’ allies. Dryden's Aiutise 

4. To fettle; to eftablifh: as, to plant a 
colony. : 

Create, and therein pare a gentraticn. Mios. 

To the plansiez of it in a nation, the foil_may 
be mellawed with the blood of the “inhabditanzs ; 
nay, the old extirpated, and the rew colonies 

lantet. Decay cf Prry. 

5- To fill or adarn with fomeshing plaar- 
ed: as, he glanted the garden ior= the 
country. . 

6. To diret properly: as, to plant a 
cannon. 

T3 PLAN TI vim, 
planting: ™ 

To build, to plirty whatever you intend,” 

În all let nature never be: forgot. Pope. 

If you plar: where favages are, do not only en> 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but ufe them 
juitly. j Bacon. 

PLANTAGE. n. f. [ plantago, Latin. | An 
herb, or herbs in. general. 

Truthg tired with iteration, 

As true as itecl, a3 piantagetoythe moon.) | Shatif. 
Pua ntar: m fo o[ plantain, Fre plan- 
tago; Latin 
1. An herb. 

The toad, heing overcharged with the poifon of 
the fpider, as is beiicved, has recourfe to the flan- 
tain leaf. More. 

The moft comman fimples are mugwort, p/gn- 
tair, and horfetail. Wifeman's Surgery » 

2. A tree in the Welt Indies, which bears 
an efculent fruit. 

I long my carelcfs limbs to lay 
Under the plantains thade. Waller. 

Pra nTAL.. adj. [from plant.]. Pertain- 
ing to plants. Not uted. 
There's but little, fimilitude betwixt, a,terreous 
humidity and p/antal germinations. Glanv. Sccpfis. 
PLANTATION. 2 Je [ plantatio, from 

planto; Latin. } 7 
1. The act or practice of planting. 
2..The place planted. 

A3 fwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, 
fo are tumults. to, parliaments. King Charles. 

Some peafants ia 

Of the fame foil their, nurfery prepare, 
With that of their planrarion ; left'the tree ` 
Tranflated fhould ‘notwith the foil agree. Dryden. 

Whofe rifing foretts, not for pride or fhow, 
But future :buildingsy future navies grow: 
Let his plantation ftretch from down to down, 
Firft thade a country, and then raife a town. Pope. 

Virgil, with great modefty in ‘his” looks,’ was 
feated by Calliope in the midt: ofa ‘plantation of 
laurel. Ti Addifon. 

3., A colony. . 

Planting of countries is ike planting of woods ; 
the principal thingy that hath been’ the dettruction 
of mott plantations, hath, been, the -bafe and hafty 
drawing of profit in the firft years; {peedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may ftand with 
the good of the g/untatisn. ` Bacon's Fffays. 

‘Towns here are few either of the old or new 
plantations. 1, Mow Heyly re 

4. Introduction; eftablifhmens: 

Epifcapacy “muft ‘be cat out tof (this church, 
after /pofictlion here from the Mirit phaztation of 
chriftianity in thisiiland. King Charles. 

Pua NTED. participle. [from plant.) This 
word feems in, Shake/peare.to fignify, 
fettled ; well grounded. i 

Our court.is haunted l 
With a refined traveller of Spain; : 
A man in all the world’s new fathion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrafesin bis brain. Séak-/p. 

PLANTER, n.f, [ planteur, Fr, from plant} 

U u 1. Ong 


To perform the’act of 
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1. One who fows, fets, or cultivates ; 
cultivator. yes 
There itood Sabinus, plan:er-of the-vines, 
And {tudigufly-furveys his gen`rous. wines... Dryd. 
Whar do thy vines avail, 
Or olives, when the crue] battie mows 
The planters, with their harveit immature ?: Philips. 
‘That produ& only which our paffions bear, 
Elades the planter’s miferable care. Prior. 


3, One who cultivates ground in the Welt: 


Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might mufter up, 
and. lead. a!lhis family out againit the Indians, 
without the abfolute dominivn of a-mona:ch, de- 
f{cending to him from Adam. Locke. 

He to Jamaica fcems tranfported, 

Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift's M fell. 
. One who difleminates or introduces, 

The Holy Apoftles, the firt pianters of chrif- 
tianity, followed the moral equity of the,fourth 
commandment. Neljcn. 

Had thete writings differed from the. fermons.of 
the firk planters of chriftianity,in hiftory or doc- 
trine, they would have been rejected by thofe 
churches which they had formed. Addifon. 

PLASH. n. f- [| pla/che, Dutch 5: plats, 

Dani. } 

1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 
He leaves PX 

A tallow pla/b to plunge him ip.the deep, 

And with poe feeks to quent his thirtt. Shak. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plafhes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be done ? Baczn. 

I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof 

rin ditches and ftanding plafbes we behold millions. 
Brown. 

With filth the mifcreant lies bewray"d, 

Fall’n in the plufb his wickednefs had laid. Pope. 
-2, [From the verb Yo plajb.] Branch 
partly cut off and bound to other 
branches. l 

In the plafbing your quick, avoid laying of it 
too low and too thick, which makes the fap run 
all into the shoots, and leaves the p/afbes, without 
nourifhment. Martimer. 


To PuaAsH. v. as [ plefer, French.) To 
interweave branches. 
Plant and plofoquickiets. Evelyn. 
PLa'sHY. adj. |from plafo.) Watery ; 
filled with puddles. 
Near ftood a mill in low and plafby ground. 
Betterton. 
PLASM. n. fi [wracpa.] A mould; a 
matrix, in. which any thing is caft or 
formed: ý 
The fhelly ferved as plafms or mouids to this 
fand, which, when confolidated, and freed from its 
inveftient fhell, is of the fame fhape with the cavity 
of the tell. Woodward. 


PLA‘STER. 2. Ji [plafre, French ; from 
T Q o 
1. Subitance made of water and fome ab- 
forbent matter, fuch as chalk.or lime 
well pulverifed, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures cait: 
In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand, and wrote upon thé plaffer of thie wail. Dan. 
In the worit inn’s work room, with mat half 
hung, 
The floors of plaffery and the walls of dung. Pope. 
Maps are hungsup fo high, to cover the naked 
plafer or wainfcot. Watts onthe Mind. 
2./[Emplafrum, Latin ;-in Englith, for- 
merly emplaffer.} A glutinous or adhe- 
five falve. s 
Secing the’ fore is whole, why retain we- the 


flaficr ? Hooker. 
You rub the fore, 
Whenyou fhould bring the plaffer.  Shake/pcare. 


AP LA 


It not only moves the needle in powder, bot 
likewife, if incorporated with plafters, as we have. 
made trial. a ; Braun. 

Plafiers, that had any effect, muft be by dif- 
perting ‘or repelling the humours. Temples Mifccll., 


To PLASTER. v. a.'[ plafrer, Fr. tromi| 


the noun. } 


1. To overlay as with plafter:« 
Boils and plagues l 

Plufler you o'er, that one infeét another l 
Againk the winda mile. Sbakelpeare's Coriolazus,. 

‘The harlot’s cheek beautied with plaf ring art. 
Shakrf{peare. 
A heart fettled upon a thought ef underttand- 
ing, is as a.fair p/afering on thc wall. Ecclas. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs, and Rone 


powdered, pricina. mirabilis is| faid to have walls f 


plaftered. Bacon. 
Plafter the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry ia sits coniittence, 
and receives not much more impreffion, than if 
A Youswrote with your finger ona p/after’d walle 
Watrs's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. To cover with a vifcous falve or medi-. 
cated platter. 
PLasTERER. a. f.. [ plaftrier, French; 
from pla/fer.] 
I“ One whofe trade is to overlay walls 
with plaiter. 
Thy father was a plaffercr, 
And thou thyfelr a thearman. Shakefpeare. 
2. One who forms figures in platter. 
The plafterer makes his figures by addition, and 
the carver by fubtraQion. Hatton. 
PLa’sTick. adj. [wrdrasixds.] Having 
the power to give form. 
Benign Creator! let thy p/uftick hand 
Difpofe its own effect. Pri:r. 
There is not any. thing ftrange in the production 
of the formed metals, nor’ other piaftick virtue 
concerned in fhaping them into thofe figures, 
than merely the configuration of the particles. 
_ Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
PLA STRON. n. J. [French.] A piece 
of leather ftuffed, which fencers ufe, 
when they teach their fcholars, in order 
to receive the pufhes made at them. 
Trevoux. 
Againft the poft their wicked thields they cruth, 
Flourifh the fword, and at the plafron puth. Dryd. 
To PLAT. v.a. [from plait.| ‘Lo weave ; 
to make by texture. 
I have feen nefs of an Indian bird curioufly 
interwoven and platted together. Ray on the Cration. 
I never found fo much benent from any ex- 
pedient, as from aring, in which my mittiefs’s 
hair is platted,in a kind of true lover’s knot. dddi/. 
Prat. a.f. [more properly plot; plor, 
Saxon.] .Afmall piece of ground. 
Such pleafure took theferpent to behold 
This flow'ry plat, the iweet receis of Eve. Milton. 
On a plat of ring ground, 
I hear the far-off curfeu found, 
Over fome wide-water'd fhore, 
Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 
Je paffee through. banks of violets and plats of 
willow of its own producing. Spefator. 
PLATANE. n.f. [ platane, French; pla- 
tanus, Latin.] ‘Ihe plane tree. 
The platane round, 
The carver holm, the mapple feldom inward found. 


Spenfer. 
I efpy'd thee,, tair and tall, 

Under a platane. Milton. 
Prats. n. f. (plate, Dutch; plague, Fr.} 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth; 

In his livery . 

Walk'd crowns and coronets; realms and iflands 

were 

As plates dropt from his pocket. Shake/peare. 

Makc a plats, and burnifh it as they do iron. Bacs 


i 


PEA 


The cenfers of rebellious Corah, &e re by 
God's mandate made plates for the civerig of the 
holyalear, Fe WW bhes 

A leaden bullet thot from dne of thefe guns, the 
fpace of twentypuces, will be beaten into a thin 
plete. Wilting. 

The cenfers of thefe wretches, who could de- 
rive no fanctity to them; yet in that they" hadibeen 
confecrated by the ‘oftcring incenfe, were appointed 
to'be beaten into» broad plates, and “faftened’ upon 
the altar. Seith. 

Eternaldeitie» t y 


Who rule thoworld' with: abfolute decrees, ? 
And, write whatever time dhall bring to pafs» > 
With pens of adamant on piates.of brafs., Dryden. 
2. Armour of plates, 

With their force they pierc'd both plateand mail, 

And made wide furrows in their fleshes frail. Spenfe 
3. [Plara, Spanith.] Wrought filver. 

“They eat on beds of fiik and gold, 
And leaving plote, 
Do drinkin ftone of higher rate. Bem Fonfen’s Catil. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, 
that they carried away the gluse. Kazllcs’s Hiflorye 
f A table ftood, 
Yet well: wrought p/are ftrove to conceal the wood. 
Cowley e- 
They that but now for honour and for plate 

Made the ica bluih with biood, refign their hate. 

f Waller. 
At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 

When your firit courfe was ail ferv'd up in plare. 
Kir: ° 
What nature wants has an intrinfick weight, yi 

All more, is but the fathion of the plate. Yourg. 
4” (Plat, French’; piatta, Italian.) A 

{mall-fhallow veffel of metal on which 

meat is eaten. 

Afcanius this obferv'd, and, fmiling, faid, 
See, we devour the piares on which we fed. Dryden. 
To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To cover with plates. 
The doors are curioufly cut through and plar:d. 
} Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble dóor-cafe ; 
afterwards they had_ gilded ones, or rather placed 
with gold. , , Airbutbnote 
2. To arm with plates. 
P/ate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juftice burtlefs breaks. 
Shake/poaree 
Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms, 

Why plated in habiliments of war?! Skake/peare. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fic from-his licn ramp, old warriours turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Miltone 
3. To beat into Jaminz or plates. 

If to fame alone thou doft pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with pated brafs.. Dryd. 
If'a thinned or platad body, of an uneven thick- 
nefs, which appears all over of one uniform colour, 
fhould be flit into threads of the fame thickuefs 
with the plare; I fee no reafon why every thread 
fhould not keep its colour. Newton. 
Pra TEN. n.f. Among printers, the flat 
part of the prefs whereby the impreflion 
is made. 


Pra’rrorM. 2. f. [ plat, flat, French, 
and form. } 

1. The fketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated; the ichnography. 

When the workmen began to lay the platform at 
Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
fide of the ftreight. Sandys. 

2. A place laid out after any model. ` 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene; 
Grove nods at grove, tach aliey has a brother, 
And haif che platfcrm juft refle&s the other.’ Pope. 

3. A level place before'a fortifications © 
Where was this ?— 9) « 
—Upon the piutjorm where we watch. Shakefpeare. 
4 A 


* “Gn the angelick quires; yet even thefe can diféern 


PLA 


da PET A A 
4. A (cheme; aplan: a 
-y Their minds and affections were univerfally bent 
» even. again aall | hejorders and Jaws wherein this 
& church i$ rune conformable to the plaiform of 


Geneva. : _| Hecker. 
. Thie made a larf m Of a princely garden by 
precept, ‘partly’ by drawing not 4. model, but fome 
gencral lines of it... | _ Bacon's Effays. 
sa They who'take in the entire platform, and fee | 
ithe chain, which runs through the whole, and can | 
bear in mind the obfezvations and proofs, will dif- | 
cern how thefe propofitions Row from them. Weodr. | 
Pra tick affe&. An aftrology, is a ray 
“cat from one planet to another, nor 


i 


exactly, but within the orbit of its 
own light’. ‘ Bailey. 
Puatoon. « f. facorruption of selotox, 
French.] A fmall {quare body of muf- | 
keteers, drawn out of a battalion af | 
foot, when they form the hollow {quare, 
to ftrengtnen the angles: the grenadiers 
“are generally thus pofted; yet a ‘party | 
| ‘from any other, divifion is called.a pla- | 
.¢tooa, when intending too. far from the | 
: main body. uos ‘Military Di&. | 
_ Min comely woundsifhall bleeding wortnies:ftand, f 
Webb's firm platcon, and Lumley`sfaithtulband. Tic. f 
Pra Trenwin. A [from piate] A large | 
„dih, “generally of earth. 
= The fervants wath the platter} feour the plate, 
Then blow the fires + Dryden's: Juvenal. | 
Satira is an adjective, torwhich lanx, a charger, f 
“or large plaitir, is underftood. ©” n Dryden. f 
PLAU DIT. EAA [A word derived from 
Pravu DITE. the Latin, plawdite, the | 
demand of applaufe made by the player, 
when he left the ftage.]_ Applaufe.. 
-True wifdom muft our aétions fo. direct, 

Not only the lat plaudit to expect. Denbam. 
~ She would fo thamefully fail,in the lat. aét, 
‘that inead of a plaudit-, the would deferve sto be 

o tified off the ftage. ‘abhi nah ots $ More. 
-Some men find more melody in difcord. than 


i 
i 
t 


mufick in a concert of plaudires, eulogics given 
_ themfelves. - Decay «f Piety. 
Puavsis rity. n. f. [ plaufibilite, Fr. 
from .plaufibke.] .Speciousnels; fuper- 
ficial appearance of right... stn ©» 
Two pamphlets, called. che management of. the 
wary are written with fome plaufibiimy much aarti- 
fice, and diret falfehoods. Swift. 
The laft excute for the flow, fteps made in dif 
arming the advesfaries, of, the crown, was allowed 
indecd to have more planfbility, but Iefs tuth, 
_, than any of the former. 5 baa Swift. 
PLAUSIBLE, aaj. [plaufble, French ; 
plaufibilis, from plaudo,,Latin.} Such 
as gains approbation; fuperficiallypleaf- 
“ing or taking’; fpecious; popular ; right 
„sin, appearance. > 
{Go you to Angelo, anfwer his reguiring with a 
pie jAi obedience, agreé with his démandi to the 
D point. is f Sial+focare. 
Judges ought to bemore reverend.than plafb/e; 
and naie ady.fed than confident. Bacon. 
They found that plavftlerand popular pretest of 
raifing an army to fetch in delinquents? sC harles: 
‘Thefe were al planfible and popular a:gumcents, 
in which they, «who mos defired peace, < would 
shinni upon manyycondefeenfions. 14` +- Clurenden. 
i a* Notreache:y fo plaufible, ażithatwhich'is covered 
with therobe ofra guides... aLi Efirange. 
The cafe.is doubtful, and, may be difputed. with 
plaufible argumcnts.on either: Ge... . Syuth. 
Pwau sipreness. n. fai [from plaufible. | 
Specioufnefs.; thow of ‘right. . , 
e Phe plavfblenefrof Arminianifm, and the con- 
gruity it bath withthe: principics of corcupt nature. 
Sanderfen. 


j] 
i 


2. Plaufibles ' 


PPLA 


The notion of man’s free will, and the nature ; 
of fin, bears with/it’ a ‘commendable plainnefs and f 


£ plaujiblenefs. More. 


(PLAU stBLY. adit [from plaufële] 


1. Wich fair fhow'; {pecionfly. 

They could talk plaufibly about that chev did not 
underftand, but their learning lay chiefly in flov- 
4 Aaram ah “N Collier. 

t Thou canit pláufibly difpute, 
Supreme of feers, of angel, man, and brute. Prior. 
z.. With applaufe.., Not in ufc. 
` Lhope they will p/aufbly receive our attempts, or 
candidly corre our miconjecturcs. Brown. 
Piau stve. adj. [trom plaudo, Latins} 
1. Applaudings: t-s + 
A-wordinot in nfe: 
Flis plawfive words 
He featter’d not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there and to”bear. Shakefpeares 


Yo PLAY. v.n. [plegan, Saxon. | 


1.°To fport; to frolick; to do fomething 
‚not asa tak, but fora pleafure. 
‘The people fat down to eat, and’to drink, and 
rofe up to play. Exodus. 
On fmooth the feal and bended dolphins play Milt. 
;. Boys.andigirls come out to play, 
Moon things as ‘brightias day. 
2, To toy; to aét with levity. 
“Thou with eternal wifdom didt converfe, 
Wifdom thy filters aod\with her didit play.» Milten. 
Enprmous montters.solling o'er the deep, +} 
Gambol around “‘him,in the watry way, _ ' 
And heavy whales in awkward meafures play. Pop. 
ze Vo be difmiffedfrom work. 
Vil. bring my young man to fchool; look where 
his mater comes; ‘tis a playing day J fee. Sdek. 
4. To trile; to act wantonly and thought- 
lefly. Foo 
Men arċ apt to p/ay with their healths and their 
lives as they do with thcir cloaths. Temple. 
5. Fo do fomething fanciful. 
How every fool can p/ay upon the word ! 
6. To practife farcaitick, merriment. 
1 would make ufe of it rather to play upon thofe 
I defpited, than to trifle with thofe 1 loved. Pope. 
7. To,mock ;. to practfe illufion. 
I faw him dead; art thou alive, 
Oris itfancy plays upon our eye-fight? Sbhake/p. 
8. Lo game ;.to.contend at fome game. 
af Charles, 1 willyplay no more to-night; 
My miind’s. at on’t, you are to hard fur me. — 
—Sir,.ldid never winof you before. Shakefpedre. 
"When nity anid cruelty play for kingdoms, 
~ The gentler gainetter js the fooneft winner. * Shak. 
ooa O perdurable hame!" i 
‘Are thefe the wretches that we p/ay'd at dice for ? 
Shakefpeore. 
Theclergyman played at whilt and fwobbers. Sw. 
9. To'do any thing trickith or deceitful. 
“His mother pleyed falf# witha mithi” Shak-Jp. 
T ag Cawdor, Glamis, “all t noa 
‘The wizzard women promis’; and, I! fear,’ 
THOU Playa? o fely. forth” Stak. Macbab. 
_ | Lite ia not long enough for x*eoquette to ZAH all 
“her tricks ins“ Son aT SMW Addifon’ Spe ator. 
io. To touch a mufica! intrament. 
«Every thing that heard hih pity, a 
~¥e'n the billows of the fea, "4n 
"Hung ‘ther heads,” and"theh lay by 3 
in {weet mufick isteh are, 11 
Killing careptandigrer of heart,! l 
“>UPalladeep, or heaving dics: Shitks Henry VMI. 
WD ary ayalyery lovely fong ot one that.harh 
a pleafant voice, ,and can, play well on ao instru- 
ment. Ezekiel 
Wherein doth our’prattice of finging and play- 
ing with inftruments in ‘our .cathedta)’ ¢hurchcs 
difter fromthe practice ofi David? Pecchan. 
Clad like a country dwain, he pip'dy he fung; 
And playing drove,pis jolly troop along, Dryden. 
Takehybarp.and melt thy maid ; 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Granv. 


Old Song. 


Stak. 


PLA 


He applied the pipe to his lips, and began te 
flay upon it: the found of it was exceeding freer, 
Addifon's SpeAvror, 
Ufed of ‘any. 


irr. To operate ; to adt. 
thing in motion. 

John hath feized Arthur, and it cannot'be, | | 
That whilft warm life p/ays in that infant’s veins, 
The mifplac’d John should entertain 
One quiet breath of reft: Shakefpesre’s King Jobn., 

My wife cried out-fire, and you brought ost 
your buckets, and cali’d for engines to p/ay againit 
it. . Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is concoéted, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

r . Chaynee 
j12.. To wanton; to move irregularly. 
~ \Citherea all in {edges hid, 
Which'feem to move and wanton-with her breath, 
| Ev'n asthe waving fedges play with wind. Shake. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland d 
About their fpirits play'd, andinmoft powers 
Made err. Milton. 

In the ftreams that from the fountain play, 

She watfh`d: ber face. Dryden. 

The fetting fun i 
Plays on their:fhining arms and burnifh“dihelmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addif. 

Had fome brave chief the martial fcene beheld 
By Pallas guaraed, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
And {words around him innocently piay, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he feen, ~ 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope. 

13. To.perfonate a drama. 
A lord will hear you play to-night; 
But 1 am doubtful of, your modefties, 
Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard_a play, 
You, break into fome merry paflion. Shakefpeare. 

Ev'n kings but play ; and when their partis dune, 
Some other, worfe or better, mount the throne. 

Dryden. 
14. To reprefent a ftanding chara@er. ` 

Courts are theatres, where fome men play ° 

Princes, fome flaves,.and a!l end inone day. Donne. 
15. To aét in any certain character. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, ‘and the 

fpirits of the wife fit in the clouds and mock us. 
Shakefpeares 

` I did not think to fhed a tear 

In all my miferies ;, butthou haft forc’d me, 

Out of thy honeit truth to p/ay the woman. S/aé. 

She-hath wrought folly to p/ay the whore. Dose 

Be of good courage, and let us p/ay the men for 
our people. 4 ^ 12 Samucl, X. 120 

Alphoufo, duke of Ferrara, delighted himfelf 
only in turning and p/aying the joiner. _Peachamte 

“Tis poffible thefe Tuiks may play the villains. 

Dinban:. 
A man has no pleafure in proving tha.*he has 
played the fool. Collier of Friendflips 
To PLayY. v,a. 
1. “Lo put in action or motion :_as, he 
„flayed tihis. cañnon ; the engines ‘are 
played at a fire. 
2°°To vfe’an‘inftrument of ‘mufick. 
He plays atickling ftraw within’ his note. Gaye 
3. To att a mirthtful character. 
Nature here 
Wanton'd as‘in her prime, and p/ay'd at will 
Fler virgin fancies. + ' Miltens 
4. To exhibit dramatically: 
\ Yourdonour's players, hearing your amendinent, 
Arecome toplaya pleafant comedys" Shake fveate. 
E Po 4&3 to'perform: 
"Doubt would fain “have played his part inher 
mind, and callediin ‘queition, how: the shculd.be 
affured that Zclmanc was not Pyrocles. Sidneye 


Play. anaf 

1. Action not impofed ; not work ; dif- 
_miffion from work. | : 
2. Amufement; fport. 


Uu2 My 


PLAS 


My demling and my joy} © f 
For love of mic leave otf this dreadfal plays Spenfer. 
"Two gentle fawns at play. Diver. 
3. A-drama; a comedy or tragedy, or 
any thing in which charatters are repre- 
fented by dialogue and adtioo. 
Only they, ~ 
That ome to hear a merry Alay, 
Will be dcceiv'ds | S bak: fpeare’s Hesry NIY. 
YAFA | play nughtitonbesaijaRdimdge-ofi human: na- 
ture; reprefenting itsihumoursiandithe changes (of 
toñunetoiwhichiit isssubje&; for the delight:and 
| inttruGion dbfemankind. t ey Daden. 
Vilts, plays, and powder'd) beaux. Swift. 
4. Game ; practice of gaming; conteft at 
a game. 
I will:play no more, my mind's not onòti == 
=] d:d never win of you has 
—Nor fhall notwhen my fancy on my plays SEak. 
.Praftice in: any contett, as fwordplay. 
When they ‘can’ make’ nothing: elle ont, they 
“find it the beft of their play to put it off with a 
jek. L'Efrange. 
He was refolved not 'tofpeak diftintly, Knowing 
his beit. play to be in the dark, ‘and: that all his 
fafety lay in.the confufion of his talk. Tillorf:n. 
In arguing, the opponent afes comprehenfive and 
equivocal terms, to involve his adverfary in the 
doubtfulnuefs of? his “expretiion, ‘and therefore the 
anfwer on his-fide makes: it his p/ay-todiftinguith 
as much as he can. | Locke. 
Bull's friends advifed* to gentler methods with 
"the young lord; ‘but John naturally lov'd: rough 
lay. Arbuthnot. 
6. Action ; employment ; office. 
The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefent fway ; 
But juttifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 
h. Practice ; a¢tion’; manner of acting ; 
as, fair and foul play. 


Determining, as after I knew, in fecret man- 


‘ae 


ner, not to be far from the place where wef 


appointed to meet, to. prevent any foul flay that 
might be offered unto me. Sidney. 
8. AG of touching an inftrument. 
g- Irregular and wanton motion. 
10...A ftate.of, agitation or ventilation. 
sMapy-have becn fav'd, and many may, 
Who never beardjthis queftion broughtin plagi Dry. 
31. Room for motion.: isje - 
The joints are Jetiexa@ly into one anothers that 
* they have nowplay between, them, ‘leit they fhake 
upwards or downwards. Moxen. 
12. Liberty of acting; fwing. 
Should a writergive the full play to his mirth, 
` withoutiregard to decency, he'might pleafereaders ; 
but muft be avery iNoman, if he could-pleafe*him- 
felf..wotted avec | Addifir’ sf recholder. 
Pia‘ysoox. nf. [ play and book. } ~ Book 
“of dramatick compofiticns. ~ 
' Your's was a match of common gosd liking, 
“ without any mixture of that ridiculous ‘paffion, 
which has no being butin playdsoks and romances. 
Swift. 
Pravypay. x. f. [play and day.) Day 
exempt from tefks or work. | 
Tithought the bre of every lady 
Should be one continual) p/aydgy 5” 
Balls and mafquezades and fhows. T Mifeell, 
PLA YDEBT. n. f. [ play and debt.) Debt 
contracted by gaming. 


‘There aret multitudes ‘of  leafes upon ‘fingle 


lives, and play -debtssupon joint lives Arbutin. 
She has feveral g/aydebrs on shes hand, which 
muft he difcharged very fuddenly: Spckazor.! 


PLA YER. n. f. [from play. ] 
1. One who plays. 
2. An idler; a lazy. perfon. 
You're piures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Pisyers in your houlewifery. Shakelpeare's Osh ello. 


3. Adtor of dramatickifcenes.! 


PLA 


Like players plac'd to fill a filthy flage, 
Where change of thoughts one tool tojother thews, 
And all but gefts, ferve only forrow's rage. + Sidney. 
Certain, pantomimi, will  reprefent the, voices of 
p-ayers of interludes fo to life, as you would think 
they were thofe players themfelves. Bucon. 
A playtr, if teft’ of ‘his auditory and their ap- 
plaufe, would frait be out of heart. Bacon. 
Thine’ be ‘the laurel then ;’ fupport the ftage, 
Which fo'declines, that shortly we may fee 
Playersand plays reduc'd to’ fecond infancy. Dryd. 
His mufe had ftarv'd, had not a piece sinread, 
And by a ployer bought, fupply"d her bread. Bryd, 
4. A mimick. aria 
Thus faid the\player god; and adding art 
Of voice, and gefture, fo pertorm'd bis party 
She thoughts fo like her love the fhade appears, 
That Ceyxtpake the,warde. Dryden. 
5-»One who touches a mufical inftrument. 
Command’ thy fezvants’to feek out aman, who 
isa cunning player on the harp. s Samucl, xvis 16. 
6. A gametter. ; ) 
7. One who acts in play in any certain 
manner. i 
The (nake bit him: faft by the tongue, which 
therewith bzzin fo to “rankle and. fweil, that, by 
the time he had knocked this foul: payer on the 
head,’his mouth wasfcarce ableito contain its Carew: 
Pra'yreviuow. niy. [play and fellow. ] 
Companion in amufeiment. | 
Inconftant in his choice’of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but playfellows, of whom, 
when he) was weary, he could no otherwife rid 
himfelf than by killing them. Sidney. 
She feem'd {till back unto the land to !ook, 
And her pizy-fellcews aid to call, and tear 
The dafhing of the waves. Sperfers 
Your precious felf had not then crofs‘d the eyes 
Of my young play fellow.  Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Mifchance and forrow go along with you ! 
Heart's difcontent and four affliction 


Be piayfellcws to keep you company! Stak. fpcare. | 


This was the play at which Nero ftaked three 
‘thoufandtwo hundred and twenty-nine pounds three 
fhillings and four pence upon every caft j’ where 
did-hesfind play fellscus P Arbutknct. 


Pua‘yFu ts adj. | play and full.) Sportive ; | 


‘full of levity. 
He is fcandalized at youth’ for being lively, and 
at childhood for being playful Addifon's Spetator. 
Pua yeame.n.f. | play and game.) Play 
of children. 
That liberty alone gives the trae relifh to their 
ordinary playzames. Locke. 
Pra yuouse. n. f. [play and boufe.| 
Hovfe where dramatick performances 
are reprefented. 
Thefe are the youths that thunder at a pf/ay- 
beufe, and fight for bitten apples. » Shak. Henry VILL 
He hurries me from, the p/ayboufe and fcenes 
there, to the beargardens Stilling ficet. 
I am afofficient theatre to myfelf of ridiculous 
actions,’ without expeéting company cither in a | 
court,or playboufe. _ Dryden.’ 
Shezkefpeare,y whom you and’ev'ry playboufe bill | 
Stile the divineythe matchlefs, what you will, 
Fer gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, | 
And grew immortal in his own defpight. . "Pope. 
PLA YPLEASURE. a. f. [play and plea- 
Jure.) Idle amufements y, 
He taketh a kind tofiip/aypleajares in» looking 
upon the furtunes of others. „Batini Effays. 
PLA‘ YSOME "adj. ‘ [play and fème. |, 
Wanton ; full of levity: 
Pra’ ysomwentss. 2. fa [from playfome. | 
Wantonnefs; levity. 
Pra’ytuinc.en. f. [play and thing. | 
Toy $ thing to play with. 
O°’Caftalio! thou hiit caught 
M y fooli& heart; and like a tender child,” 


Prea x. f- [ plaid, old French. } 


PL (ES 


That trufts his playsbing toranother hafid, om asi VF 
Ifear its narm, and faimwould have it back. ¿Orreri 
A child knows-his nurfe, aod by degrees the > 
playthings of a little more advanced agesi. i Locke. , 
The fervants. fhould be hinderéd from making ~ 
court to them, ty giving them fruit and playthings. 


“fe 


‘O Richard; * ele i & 
Would fortune calm her prefent rage, i 
And give us playthings for our age. Prise. 
Allow him but the plaything of 2 pen, "H  ” 
He ne'er rebels or plots Ike other men. © “Pepê. 


Praywricur.a.f. [ play and wright. } 


A maker of plays... , 
He ended much In the character he had liv'd 
in; aad Horace's rule for a play may as well be’ 
applied to him as a p/ayzuright. ; Z Pope. 
q 

1. The aćt or form of pleading. 


2. Thing offered or demanded in plead- 


ing. a 

‘Phe magniticcesihave allyperfuaded with;him 5 
But none can drive him from the envious ¢/ra 
Of forfeiture of juftice and his bonde Shake/peare. 

Their refpeét of perfons was expreffed in judicial” 
procefs, in giving rath’ fentence in favour of the 
rich, without ever ftaying to hear the plea, or weigh 
the reafons of the*poor's caufe. Kettlewelle 

3. Allegation. i 

 ““They'towr'ds the throne fupreme, 
Accountable, made hafe, to make appear _ 
With righteous pica, their urmoft vigilance. Ailte. 

4. An apology; an excule. 
The fiend, with neceffity, 

The tyrant's plea, excus'd his devilith deeds. Milte 

Thou determin’ ft weaknefs for no pleas, Milrone: 

When fucl: occafions are, h 

No plea mutt ferve;, 'tis.cruelty to fpare. Denkam. 

Whoever argues in defence of abfolute power 
in a fingle perfon, though he offers the old plautible 
plea, thatit is his opinion, which he cannot help, 
unlef; he be convinced, ought to be treated as the 
common enemy of mankind. SSW fre 


To PreacH. w. a. [ plefer, French.] To 


bend ; to interweave. A»word not in 
ufe. | he 
Would’ thou ‘be window'd in. great Rome, 
and fee _ AAN +e 
Thy mafter thus, with p/eacbr arms, bending dowa, 
His corrigible ncek ? 4 Shakepeare» 
Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-fuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 4.0) 
Forbid the fun to-enter. Shakefpearee. 
To PLEAD. v. n. [ plaider, French. | 
1. To argue before a court of juftice. ” 
f , To his accufations ty act 
He pleaded fill not guilty; and alledg’d "~ 
Many fharp reafons. — Sbitke/peare’s Henry VII.. 
11O that one might pl-ad for a man with God, as 
aman pleaderb for his neighbour! Yob, xvie 240 
; | “Of ‘beauty fing 5 - 
‘Let others govetn-or defend the ftate, 
‘Plead av the bar, ormanage ardcbate.. Granai/lee 
lawyers and divines write down fhort;notes, in 
ofder to'preachior plead. -` Waris on the Mind. 
2. To fpeak in an argumentative er per- 
fudfive way for ‘or againts to realon 
“with another. 3 ag ie 
‘Tam 
To plead for that which I would notobtain. Shak. 
Who is he that will plead with me? for now it PF 
hold my tongue, I fhall give up theghoik, © Jde 
"Tf nature bead notin a parent's heart,” 
"Pity my tears, and pity herdefert. Dryden. 
It mu? bé no ordinary way of ‘reafoning, in a 
man that is” picading* forthe | natural) power of 
kings, and againft all compzti;’ to/bring tor praf. 
an example, where his own -account.founds, ail tie 
right upon compatt.~ Uas CIA Locks 
3- Lo be offered asa plea.) 
Since yon can luve, and yetyyourcrpar lee, 
The famereh kleis powermay. picai tor Mej 4 t 
it 


PEE 


With no lefs'ardour I'my ciaim purfue ; 

Tove, andveannor'yicld her*even'to you. Dryden. 
TOPLEAD! Was 
1. To`defènd ; to difcufs. 

Will you, we shew our title to the crown? 

If not, cur (Xords thal d it in the field. Shak. 
2. To allege in plea ng or argument. 


Den Sebaftian came.forth to intreat, that they ` 


‘might part with their arms like foldiers; it was 
told him, that they could not juftly plead law of 
nations, tor that they. were not Jawful enemies. 
me $ l Spenfer. 
+ Wf they will plead againft me my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me. Fob, xix. 5. 
. To offer as an excufe. 
1 will neither plead my age nor Gcknefs, in excufe 
of faults. Dryden. 
PLEA DABLE. adj, [from plead.] Capa- 
ble to be allezed in plea. 
f ought to be difcharged ‘from: this information, 
becaufe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 
Prea ver. n.f. (plaideur, French ; trom 
plead. | ' 
r. One who argues in a court of juftice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Stifts MLifc. 
2. One who (peaks for or apaintt. 
If you 
- Would be your country's p/cader, your good tongue 
Might {top our countryman. . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
“>So fair a pleadcr any caule may gains; Dryden. 
PLES DING. anf. [from pled.) AÑ or 
form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folk fhould know’ 
Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swift's Mifcel. 
PLEA SANCE. a fo- [ plaifance, rench.] 
Gaiety ; pleafantry; merriment. ‘Obf. 
~ The lovely p/safance and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreffed be by any art. Sperfer. 
Her words the drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in utt’ring of the fame, 
That turned all her pia/ance to a fcoffing game. 
% JY Spenfer. 
Ob that) men. fhouldi put anienemy in their 
mouths, to ftcal away their brains! that we fhould 
with joy, pleafance, revel, and applaule, transform 
eurfelves into beats ! .  Shakefpexre. 
PLEASANT, adj.. [ plaifant, French. ] 
1. Detighiful; giving delighe. 
The gods areguit, and of our plealant vices 
Make initrumcnts to fcourge us. 


him; ià l 
Whatlike, oifenfive., n Skatke{peare’s King Lear. 
How good and how pleafant it is fur brethren to 
~ dwell in unity! m Pfalms. 
Verdure clad’ i ; 
o- Her univyeríal face with picafanr green. 
2. Grateful to the fenfes. 
Sweeter thy difcousfe is to. my ear, 
Than fruits of'palm-tree pi-afantefl to third. Milt. 
3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rtfuchie touchy, tefty,»plenfant tellow. Addif. 
4° Gay ;-hvely 5 merry. 
f, Let neither the power nor quality of the great, 


or the wit of theg/cafant, prevail with us to flatter | 


the vices, of @pplaud the prophanencfs of wicked 
- men. Rogers. 
Se Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than 
_ ure. 
They, who would prove thelr idca of infinite to 
‘be pofitive, feem to-do it-by.a pleafunr argument, 
»taxen fromthe negation of yan end, which being 
regative, the negation of itið pofitive. Locke. 
Pres santey. adv. from plea/ant.] 
L. In fach A manner as to give delight. 
2. Gaily ; merrily; in good humour. 
— Kang James wat wont pleafantl; to fay, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given him a fecretary, 
who could neither read nor write. Clarendon. 


Shatelpeare. 
What moit he fhould diflike, feems pleajan: to |, 


Milton. | 


PLE 
3. Lightly; ludicroufly. yj 


Euftathius is of opinion, that Uly fes fpeaks plea- : 


Jantly to Elpenor. Brose, 
PLEA sanTness. 2. //. [from pleafant:] 
1. Delightfulnefs ; ftate of being plea- 

fant. 

Doth not the pleafantnefs of this place carry 
in itfelf fuficieat seward,? ~ o Sidacy. 
2. Gaiety ; cheerfulnefs; merriment. 

lt wasjretrefhing, >but compofed, ‘like the plia- 
farthefs of youth tempered with the gravity a- eS 

. outh. 
» He would fain put on fome plcafantne/s, but was 
not able to conceal his vexation. Tillotfon. 
PLEA SANTRY. 2. fe [plaifanterie, Fr.] 
1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The ha:fhacis of reafuning is not a little foftened 
and frnoothed by the infufions of mirth and p/e2- 
fantry. l Adiifon. 

Such kinds of pleafantry are difingenuous in cri- 
ticifin ; the greateft matters appear ferious and in- 
ftructive. Addifen. 

2. Sprightly faying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pieajantries, the dull in re- 
partees agd points of wit. Addifar s Speftator. 

To PLease. v. a. [placeo, Latin ;. plaire, 
French.) i 


1. To delight ;-to gratify; to humour. 
They pleafethemfelves in the children of ftrangers. 
Tfaiah, ii. 6. 
Whether it were a whiftling wind, or a pleafing 
fall cf water sunning violently. Wifdom, xvii. 18. 
> Thou cant not be fo pleas'd at liberty, 
As I thall be to find thow dar'ft be free... Dryden. 
Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eale, 
Whom folly pieafes, and whofe follies pleafe. Pope. 
2. ‘To fatisfy ; to content. 
Door Pinch, 
Eftablith him in his true fente again, 
And 1 will pleafe you what you will demand. Shak. 
What next 1 bring thall pleu fe 
Thy with exadtly to thy heart's defire. Milton. 
3. To obtain favcur from: to be plea/ed 
with; is to approve; to favour. 
This is my beloved fon, in whom I'am well 


pleafcd. x Mathw. 
I have feen thy face,‘ and thou waft pleafed with 
mee 


Genfis. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 
Moft favours : ‘who can pliaje her long? Mikon. 
4. To 6ePueasep. To like. A word 
of ceremony. 

Many of our moft fkilful painters were glcafed to 
recommend this author to me, as ane who perfectly 
underftocd. the rules of painting. Dryden's Dufref. 

To PLEASE. v. 2. 
i. To give pleafure. 
What plesfing feem'd, for her now pleafes more. 


Milton. 


I found fomething that was more thafing ‘in 
them, than my ordinary productions. Dryden. 


2.. To gain approbation. 


Their wise offering thall not be glea/ing- unto 
him. Hofes. 
3. Tolike; to chufe. 


Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eafe 


Affume what fexes and what thapes they gleafes Pope. 


4. To condefcend; to comply. 

of ceremony. 
Pitat yot, lords, 

In fight of both our battles we may mect. “Sbakefp. 

The firt words that I: learnt were, to’ exprefs 

my, delire, that he would p/eafe\co. give” me my 

liberty. Swift. 

Preaser.a. f. [from pleafe.] One that 


courts favour. 


PLeastnary. adv. [from pleafing.) In 
fuch a manneras to give delight. | 
Phafngly troublefome though: and remembrance 
have been to me fince I left you. Suckling. 
6 


A word 


P/L. E 


Thus to herfelf the gicafinglybegan. Miltons 
| ~A\The.end ofi the artift is plesfingly to deceive, the 
| eye. j j sg Drydens 

He gains.a'l ppints, who pleafingly confounds, , 
Susprizes, varics,. and conceals the bounds. Popes 

PLEA SINGNESS. n. f. [from pleafing.} 

| Quality of giving delight. 

Piua’seMan. mJ. [plea/e and man.) A 
pickthank ; an officious fellow.’ 

Some carry-tale; fome pleafeman, fome Night zany, 
That knows the trick°to make my lady laugh, 
Told ourtintents.' Shatefpeare’s Live's Labour Loft. 

PLEASURABLE. aaj. [from  flea/ure.} 
Delightful ; full of pleafure. 

Planting of-orchards is very profitable, as well ag 
pleasurable. Bacons 

lt affords a pleafurcble habitation in every part, 
and that is the line ecliptick. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

There arey thatithe compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; fo the blended ftreams, 
Eacly mutually corre€ting each, create 


A pleafuradle medley. Pbiligs. 
Our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleafurable taite. Prior. 


PLEA’SURE. n.f. [ plaifr, French.] 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 
fenfes. 

Pkafure, in, general, is the confequent appre- 
henfion ofsa; fuitable object, fuitably applied to a 
rightly difpofed faculty. Sourh. 

A caufle-of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of 
others, is, that poor-fpiritednef/s that accompanies 
guilt. STÒ. 

In hollow caves {weet echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleafure once “the taught the fhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleafure is no more. Pope. 
2. Loole gratification. 

Convey your ¢/ea/ures in.a {pacious plenty, 

And yet feem cold. . s Shakefpeare. 

Behold yon dame dues fhake the head to hearo? 
pieafure’s name. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Not funk in carnal pleufuree Miltone 

3. Approbation. 
The Lord taketh přeafure in them that fear him. 


_ P false 
4. What the will didtates. 
Ufe your pleafure ; if your love do sot perfuade 
you to come, ‘let not niy letter. Shakefpeares 
He-will do bis pletfure'on Babylon. Ha. xlviii. 
5+ Choice ; arbitrary wilh 
We afcribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto ‘arbitrary caleulutions, 
and' fuch as vary at pleafure, but confirm our tenets 
by the uncertain accoant ‘of other;. Browna. 
Half their fleet oftends 
His open fide, .andshighoabove him»fhews ; 
Upon the rettat‘pleafurevhe defcends, 
And dovbly harm‘d, he double harm bettows.. Dryd, 
Raife tempeftsrat your pleajuree Deyden. 
We can at pleafure. move, feveral parts of our 
bodies. Locke. 
All the Jand in their dominions being acquired 
by conqueft, was difpofed by them according to 
their plealure. Arbuthnot. 
To PLEA sure. v.a.) [from the noun.] 
To pleafe; to, gratify. .‘This word, 
thovgh fupported by. good. authority, 
is, I think, inelegant: 
Things, thus fet in order, 
Shall further thy harvelt, and ficafie thee beft. 
‘Tuffer. 
I count it one of my greateit afflictions, that I 
cannot pleafurefuchan honourable gentlema:. Sek 
lf what pleafces him, fhall pleajure you, 
Fight’ clofer, or goad faith you'lkcatch a blow. Sh. 
When the way. of pieafuring and dilpleafuring 
lieth by the favourite, itis impoifijle any dhould 


be overgreat. Bucon. 
Nay, tne birds rural mufick tao 

Is as snelodious and as'frce, 

As if they tung to plet/ure you. Cow! -y. 


Nothing is difficult tolve; it willmuke-a man 
crufs 


PLES 


erof: His owninclinations ito: pleafure’the m ‘Whom 

he loves. Tilesfon. 

Pea suREFUL. aaj. [pleafure and fult?) 
Pleafanc; delighcful. Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfalnefs of the land 
and the conveniency-of ‘the fea, hath been reputed 
a very commodious and plecfureful ciuntry. Abbor. 

Pies M AN: ta. fo plebeien, Fr. plebeius, 
Latin.}] © One of the lower‘people. 

You're plebeiant, if they be fenators. Shate/p. 

Upon the leat intervals of peave, the quariels 
between the nodles and the picdeians would revive. 

Swift. 
PELs! an. adj. 
1." Popular ; confifting of mean perfons. 

As fwine are to gardens, fo are tumults to par- 
laments, and piebeian concourles to'publick coun- 
1.13. : King Charles. 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
Hz hough the midft unmark'd, 
In fhew plebeian angel militant 
Of lowcft order. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
. Vulgar; low; common. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms ; 
or to fay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or. nomenclature 
for it, as the ancients ufed, they be but thifts of 
ignorance. Bacon’s Natura! Hiflory. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
{ciMible and not {ciffible, are plebeian notions. Bac. 

Dithonour no: the vengeance I defign'd. 

A queen ! and own a bafe plebeian mind ! Dryden. 
PLEDGE. n, J. [pleige, French; pieggio, 
Italian., i 
1, Any thing put to pawn. i 
2. A g2ge3 any thing given by way of 
warrant or fecurity; a pawn. 

Thefe men at the firit were only pitied ;. the great 
humility, zeal; and devotion, which ‘appeared to 
be in them, was in all men’s opinion a pledge of 
their harmlefs meaning. Hooker. 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon ~ ° 
Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons ; 
There is my pledze, I'll prove it on thy heart. Sia. 

‘That voice their liveliett pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milten. 

Money is. neceflary both, for, counters. and for 
pledges, and carrying wich it even reckoning and 
{ccurity. Locke. 

Hymen: fhall be aton'd, fhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert fhall be the pledge of peace.  Rewe. 

‘The deliverance of Ifrael out of Egypt by the 
minittry of Mofes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the fpiritual delivérance which was. to 
come by Chriit. Nelfon. 

3. A furety; a bail; an hoftage. 

What purpofe could there be of treafon, when 

the Guianians offered to leave pledges; fix for one ? 
Raleigh. 

Good fureties will we have for thy return, 

And at thy pledges" peril keep thy day. Dryden. 
Jo PLEDGE. v. a. [pleiger, French ; pieg- 

giare, Italian. ] 
1. To put in pawn. 

Aflcep and niked ‘as an Indian lay, 

An honeft fator Role a gem away’; 

He gledg dit to che knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or fevarity. 
3. Toecure by a pledge. 

I accept her ; 

And here to gledge my vow, I give my hand. Shak. 
4. To invice to drink, by accepting the 

cup or health afcer another, 

The fellow, that 

Parts bread with him, and pledges 

The breath of him in a divided draught, 

Is th’ readiet man to kill him. Shakefpeare's Tim. 

To you noble lord of Wettmorcland. — 

—! pleage your grace. Shakifpeare's Henry IV. 

That flexanimous orator began the king of 
Humebia’s health ;: he prefently pledged it. Howe. 

i 


PLE 


Here's'to thee, Dicki this whining love defpife ; 

Pledge me, my*triend, and drink) till chou be' 

wife. Cowley. 

PLEGET af. [plaggbe, Dutch.] A 
{ma}! mafs of lint.. i 

I applied a pledget of baGlicon. Iieman s- Surg. 

PLe'IADS. } n. fan [ phiades, Latin ; 


PLEIADES, aMiadise} 9 A northern 
conttellation. 
The pleiades before*himedanc'd, 
Shedding fweet-influence. Milton. 


Vhen-failors quarter’d heav’n, and founda name 

For gleiads, hyads, and the-northérnicar. Dryden. 
PLE NARILY. adu. [trom plenary.) Pally ; 
completely. 

The caufe is maie a plenary ‘caufe, ‘and ought 
to be determined pienvrily. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

PLE’NARY. adj. [from plenus, Latin.] 
Full;'‘complet>. ` 

I'am far from denying that compliance on my 
part, for plenary confent it. was not, to his: de- 
ftruction. Kirg Charies. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe. styliffe. 

A treatife on a fubject thould be plenary or tull, 
fo that nothing may be wanting, noting which 
is proper omitted. 

PLENARY. 2. f Decifive procedure, 

Inftitution without induCtion ‘does not) make a 
plenary againt the king, where he has a title to 
prefent. Ay life. 

PLE NARINESS. n: f. [from plenary.] Ful- 
nels; completenels. 

PLENILU'NARY. adj. [from plenilunium, 
Latin.}. Relating to the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and p/eni/unary exemptions,, therc 
would arife above an hundred more. Brown. 

PLE NIFOTENCE. 2. f. [from plenus and 
potentia, Latin.] Fulnefs of power. 

PLE NIPOVENT. adj. [ plenipotens, Lat.] 
Invetted with full power. 

My fubftitutes I fend you, and create 
Pienipstent on earch, of matchlefsimighe 
Iffuing from me. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY. n. f. f{ plenipoten- 
tiaire, French.) A negotiator inveited 
with full power. 

They were only the p/ewipctentiary , monks. of 
the patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet. 

Pre’nist. #. J. [from plenus, Latin.] 
One that holds all {pace to be full of 
matter. 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacuifts would have 
empty, becaule devoid of air, the plexifis do not 
prove replenifhed with fubtle matter by any fenfible 
effects. Boyle. 

PLENITUDE. n.f. [plenitudo, from plenus, 
Latin; plenitude, French.] 
1. Fulnefs; the contrary to vacuity. 

If there were every where an abfolute plenitud: 
and denlity without any pores between the» particles 
of bodies, all baties of equal dimenfions would 
contain an equal quantity of matter, and. Confe- 
quently be equally, pondcrous. Bentley. 

2. Repletion; animal fulnefs; plechory: 

Relaxation from, plenitude is cured by {pare diet. 

Arbuthnot. 
3. Exuberance ; abundance. 

The plenitude of the pope's power of difpenfing 

was the main queftion. Bacon's Henry VIL. 
4. Completenels. 

The plenitude of William's fame 

Can no accumulated fores receive. 
PLENTEOUS. adv. [from plenty. ] 
1. Copious; exuberant; abundant; plen- 

tiful. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

Now plenteous thele acts of hateful ftrife. Milton. 

Lab’ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. Mile 


Prior. 


Watts. 


PLE 


| = Twoo plentcous fountains: the /whole ipri eA 
iby Corawnds, of) doutw ares AP 
This through, the gardens Jeadsjits Cresta grayed: > 
à e. T : Ipes 
2. Fruitful ; fertile. at ae i i 
Take up the fifth part of the land in the feven 
plentecus years. ue “Genefis, “EH. 34. 
PLENTEOUSLY. adv. [froin plenteous.] 
‘Copioufly; abundantly; exuberantly,; 
plenufully. norsk uy 
Thy due from me is'tears, ‘i ee 
Which nature, love, and filial tend-rnefs 
Shail, O dear father, pay thee plente-ujlys: Shake[pat 
God created the great whales and each | 
Soul living, each thatycrept,. which plentecufly 
‘The waters generated. Milton's Paradiye Loft. 
God proves us in this. life, thae he may the 
more plentcaujiy reward usin the nexts, ju Wake: 
Pre’nreousness. a. fi [from plenteous, | 
Abundance); fertility; plenty. 
The feven years) of. plenicoujne/s in Egypt were 
ended. Gerzj:s. 
PLENTIFUL. adj. (plenty and fulli) Co- 
pious ;-abundant.; exuberant; fraitful. 
‘This is rather ufed in profe than plen- 
teous. ` Pa 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like: 
a horn; whence the ite of Amalthea's plentiful 
horns i Raleigh. 
He that is plentiful in expences, will:hardly ‘be 
preferved from decay. Bacon's Ejfayse 
If it be a long winter it is commonly ain6re pisn- 
tiful year. ation, E Bacon. 
When they had a plentiful harveft, the farmer 
had hardly any corn. ~—_L'Eftrange. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, ex- 
cellent education, and a plentiful fortune. Pat 
PLE NTIFULLY. adv. [from plentiful. ] 
Copioufly ; abundantly. | 
They were not multiplied before, but they were 
at that time plentifully encrcafed. Browr. 
Bern is plentifully furnifhed with water, thcre 
being a great multitude of fountains, AAdifon’s Italy. 
PLE NTIEULNESS. 2. j. [from plentiful. } 
The itate of being plentiful ; abundance; 
fertility. 
PLENTY. x. / [from plenus, full.) 
1. Abundance; fuch a quantity asis more 


than enough. : 

Peace, 4 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Shik. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, 

is plenty of buyers, and but few fellers; and_fo 
plenty of fellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap. 
Lockes 


2. Fruitfulnefs; exuberance. | 
_ The teeming clouds TE 
Defcend in gladfome plerty o'er the world., Tbom/on. 
3. Ic is ufed, J think barbaroufly, for 
plentiful. l 
To grafs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. Tufiir’s Huftandry. 
If reaions were as plenty as blackberries, 1 would 
give no man a realon on compulfion. Shake/peare. 
4. A ftate ia which enough is had and 
enjoyed. l 
Ye hall eatin plenty and be fatisfied, and praife 
the Lord. Joel, ile 26. 
Whofe grievance’is fatiety of eafe, ber 
Freedom their pain, and plenty their difeafe. Harte. 


| Pre‘onasm. af. [pleona/me, Fr. pleona/- 


mus, Latin.] A figure of rhetorick, by 

which more words are ufed than are 

neceffary. ; > 

Presu. #. /. [A word uled by Spenfer in- 

ltead of pla/b, for the convenience of 

rhyme:] A puddle; a boggy marth. - 
Out of the wound the red blood flowed freth,’ 

That underneath his fect foon made a purple pleh. 

. Spenjer. 

PLE’THORA. 


f 
f 


PLI 


PLE THORA. ne A [ from mAwdacee. | 

' The ftate in which the veffels are fuller 
~ óf bumours than is agreeable to a natu- 

ral fate or health ; arifes either from a 

diminution of fome natural evacuations, 

¿or from debauch ‘feeding higher or 

| more ‘in quantity than- the ordinary 

powers of the vifcera can digeit: eva- 
cuations and exercife are its remedies. 
`The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, or too 
great abundance of laudable juices. , Arbuthnot. 
PLETHORE TICK} adj. [from plethora. ] 
'PLETHO'RICK. ? Having a tul! habit. 
` “The fluids, as'they confift-of {pirit, water, falts, 
on; and terreftrial parts, differ acecrding to the re- 
dundance of ‘the’ whole or of any of thefe; and 
therefore the pletkorick are phiegmatick, oily, fa- 
line, earthy, or drys i Arbuthnot. 
Pre rHorY. n. f. [plethore, Fr. from 

#rrQuez-} Fulnefs of habit. 

* In too great repletion, the elaftick force of the 
tube throws the fluid with too great a force, and 
fubjeéts thel animal tø`the difeafes depending upon 
a pletbory. Arbuthnet. 

Previn. at. f. [ pleuvine, French; ple- 
vina, law Lat.} -In law a warrant or 
affurance. See REPLEVIN. Dia. 

PLEURISY. n. J. [mver 5 pleurefe, 

= French; plewritis, Jatin. ] 

Pleurify isan inflammation of the pleura, though 
it is hardly diftinguifhable from an inflammation 
of any other part of the breait,, which are all from 
the fame caufe, a ftagnated’ blood ; and are to be 
remedied by evacuation, fuppuration, or expectora- 
tion, or all together. Quircyt 


Pea aent! dpe” Mecha phearéfy) 


PLEU RITICK. 
1. Difeafed with a pleurify. 

The vifcous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the extravafated blood of pleuritick people, may be 
diffolved by a due degree of heat. Arbuthnot. 

2. Denoting a plearily. 
~ His.blood was p/ewritical, it had neither colour 
nor confiltence. ` Wifeman's Surgery. 


PLIABLE. adj. [ fliable, from plier, Fr., 
to bend.] 


1. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an aét he never fo finful, they will 
ftrip it of its guilt, and make the very law fo pliable 
and bending, that it ihali be irnpoffible to be broke. 

Scuth. 

Whether the different motions of the animal 
fpirits may have any effeét on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, I 
fhall leave to the curious. Addijin. 


2. Flexible of difpofition ; eafy to be per- 
fuaded. . 

PLI ABLENESS. 2. f. [from pliable.} 

1. Flexibility ; eafinefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the! foiltor the’ kindly feeds-time; planted pliable- 
inefs; humility in the heart. Hammond. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablene/s ta. virtuous 
counfels_ in youth, asit comes fseth out of the 
hands of nature, with the confirmed obstinacy in 
molt forts of fin, that is. to be found. in anvaged 


finner. South. 
Prrancy. 2. f. [from pliant.) Eatinefs 
to be bent: 


„Hadi not exercife been :ncceffary, Nature would 
not have given fuch an attivity to the.limbs, and 
fuch a pliancy ta every part, as produces thofe 
compreffions and extenfions neceffary for the pre- 
fervation of fuchia {yemi —_Addifon’s SpeAator. 
PLIANT. adj. [ pliant, French. ] 

1. Bending; tough; flexile; flexible ; 

lithe ; limber. 


OPALI 


An anatomitt promifed to diffe a woman's 
tonguc, and examine whether the fibres may not be 
miade up of a iner and more pliant thread. Addif. 

2. Eafy totake.a form. 

Particles of heav`nly fire, 
Or earth but newsdivided from the fky, 
Aad pliant ftillretain’d thetherial exergy. Dryd. 

As the wax melts.that to the flame 1.hold, 
Pliant and warm may ftill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, butne’er turn hard again. * Granv. 

3. Eafily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all 
founds, the joints more fupple to all feats of aétivity, 
in youth thanafterwards. ` Bacon. 

Thole, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

Now practife ev ry pliane gefture, 
Op'ning their trunk forewsyteiter. Svifts Afifcel. 

4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was, then, duétile and pliant to right 
reafon, it met the di€tates of a clarifted underftand> 
ing halfway. South. 

PLiantness. n. f. [from pliant.) Flexi- 
bility ; toughnefs. 

Greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of parts, fixation, 
pliantne/s or fottnels. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

PLI'CATURE. } n. S. [plicatura, from 

Prica rion. § plico, Latin.] Fold ; 
double. Plication is ulied fomewhere 
in Clariffa. 

Puivers. a. f [from ply.] An inftru- 
ment by which any thing is laid hold 
on to bend it. 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round- 
nofed; their office is to hold and faften upon a 
{mall work, and to fit it in its place: the round- 
noted pliers are’ ufed for turning or boring wire or 
{mall plate into a circular form. Mexon. 

1 made a detention by a fmall pair of pliers. Wifem. 

To PLIGHT. v a. (plichten, Dutch. ] 

1. To pledge ; to give as furety. 

He pligtted his right hand 


Unto another love, and to another land. Spenfer. 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare; and her ninefold, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefpcare. 


lagain in Henry's royal name, 
Give thec her hand for fign of plighted faith. „Skak. 
Here my inviolable faith I pligbt, 
Lo, thou be my defence, 1, thy delight. Drjden. 
New loves you feck, 
New vows to plight, and plighbred vowsto break. Dry 
Vil never mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While {fuch a cloud or mifchiefs hangs about us. 
Addifon. 
2. To braid; to weave. | from plico, La? 
whence to ply or bend, and plight, 
pleighs, or plait; a fold or flexure. | 
Her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudie'girionds, or frefh flowsets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. Spenfer. 
I took it fer a fairy viGon 
Of fome gay creatures of tlic element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i` th’ plighted clouds. Miten. 
PLIGHT. nafa [This word Skinner: ima- 
gines to be derived from the Dutch, 
plicht; office or employment; but Junius 
obferves, that plhhr; “Saxon, fignifies 
diftrefs or prefling danger; whence I 
Suppole, plight was derived, it being 
generally uled in a bad jenie.] 


1. Condition ; ftate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told, 

And made enfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his malter, he noslonger would 

There dwell in peril of like painful » ight. Speier. 
I think myfelt in better yiigbr for a lender than 

you are. Shake/peare. 

Refeech your highnefs, 
My women may be with me; for, you fee, 
My plight requises ite Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


PLO 


They in lowlieft flight repentantftood, 
Praying. Muiton’s Paradife Lofe, 
Thou muf not here l 
Lie in this miferable loathfome plight. 
Mott perfect hero tried in heavieft plight 
Of labours huge and hard. . 
2. Good cafe. 
Who abufeth his cattle ard {tarves them for meat, 
By carting or plowing his gaine is not great; 
Where he that with labour can ufe thein aright; 
Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattle in pligst. 
Tuffer. 
3. Pledge; gage. [from the verb.] 
That lord, whofe hand muft take my flighr, 
fliall carry 
Half my love with him, half'my care and duty. 
Sbhakefprares 
4. [From To plight.] A fold; a pucker; 
a double ; a purfle; a plait. 
Yclad, for fear of {corching air, 
All in a filken camus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Spenfer. 
5. A garment of fome kind. Obfolete. 
Becaufe my wrack 
Chanc't on his father's fhore, he let not lack 
My piighr, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cheri heat in me. Chapman. 
PLINTH. n.f. [aauSo;.] In architecture, 
is that {quare member which ferves as a 
foundation to.the bafe of a pillar; Vi- 
truvius calls the upper part or abacus 
of the Tufcan pillar, a plinth, becaufe 
it refembles a iquare tile: mcreover, 
the fame denomination is fometimes 
given to.a thick wall, wherein there are 
two or three bricks advanced in form 
of a plathand. Harris. 
To PLOD. v.n. [ploegben, Dutch., Skin- 
ner. | ar 
1. To toil;.to moil ; to drudge; to 
travel. R i 
A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our 
journey’s end, tlian a fluttering way of advancing 
by ftarts. i L’Eftrange. 
He knows better than any man,’ what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himfelf fo far as to 
fa!l, but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man 
oucht, puts his ftaff before him. Drydens 
~ Th' unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grots, 
Pieds on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a lofs. Dryden. 
Some ftupid, z/ocding, money-loving wight, 
Who wias their hearts by knowing black from 
white. Young. 
2. To travel laborioufly. 
Rogues, pied away o° the hoof, feek fhelter, packe 
Shake feuree 


Miitone 


Mitton. 


If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day?“ Shakeipeare’s Cymbeline. 
Haft thou ‘nor held my ftirrup ? 
Bare-headed, ploddrd by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when 1 fhook my head ? 
Stake/peurte 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
That barefoot picd I the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended, Shak. 
3. To ftudy clofely and dully. 
Univerial piedding prifons up 
The nimble ipirits in the arteries : 
As motion and long during action tires 


The finewy vigour of the traveller. Sbakefpeare. 
He pleds to turn his am'rous fuit 
T’ a plea in Jaw, and protecute. Fudilrase 


She reafon'd without plodding long; 
Nor ever gave her judgment wiong. Swifts Mifcel. 


Propper. x. f. {trom plod,} A dull 
heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious fun, 
That will not ve.deep fearch'd with faucy, looks ; 
What have continual p/edders ever won, 
Save bafe.authority, trom others books? Shake/p. 
PLOT, 


PLO 
PLOY. xf. [ploz, Saxon. See Prat.] 


1. A (mall extent of ground. 
"It was a chofen plot of fertile land, 
Amongit wide waves fet like a little neft, 

As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the ret, Spenfer. 

Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 

Where yeercly as needeth mo poles may be got. Tuf. 

This liketh moory plots, delights in {edgy bowers. 

Draytin. 

Many unfrequented phrs there are,, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany, Stak: {peare. 

Were there but this fingle pise to tofe, 

This mould of Marcius, theyto duft would grind it, 
And throw’t againft the wind. Stakipecre. 
When we mean to build, 

We firi furvey the plot, then draw the model, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we muft rate the coit of the erection. 
Shak: fpeare. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wattc, 
but in garden plots under the negligent hand of a 
garden€r. Locke. 

2. A plantation faid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the 
foul of this foil; for neither is any lefs than a god- 
defs, worthy to be fhrined in fuch a heap of plea- 
(ures; nor any lefs than a goddefs could have made 
it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

A form ; a fcheme ; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applicd 
unto the Irith nation, as by a purpofed plot of go- 
vernment, but as they could infinuate and fteal 

hemfelves under the fame by their humble carriage. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived 
from platform, but evidently contraed 
from complot, French.] A confpiracy ; 

a fecret defign formed againft another. 

I have o’erhead a plot of death upon him. ‘Shak. 

Eafy fcems the thing ©? every one, 

That nought could crofs their plot, or them fup- 

prefs. Daniil, 

O think what anxious moments pafs between 
The birth of plots, and their laft fatal periods ! 

O °tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Made up of horrour all, and big with death ! Addif. 

5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, 
involved, and embarraffed ; the ftory of 

a play, comprifing an artful involution 
of affairs, unravelled at lat by fome 


unexpected means. 
Nothing muft be fung between the acts, 
But what fome way conduces to the plore 
Our author 
Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight's advice, 
Made him obferve the fubye€t and the plat, 
The manners, pallions, unities, what not? Popes 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its 
eataftrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been 
accounted comical. Gay. 
If the plot or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch 
as fprings from the fubjeét, then the winding up 


Rofcom. 


of the plot muft be a probable confequence of all 


that went before. À Pope. 
6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill fenfe. 
Fruitrate all our p/ors and wiles. Milton. 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who fays he was not 
A man of.much pict, 
May repent that falfe accufation ; 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
Jo Piotr. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form fchemes of mifchief againft 
another, commonly againit thofe in 
authority. 


Denham. 


The fubtle traitor 

This day bad plorted in the council houfe 

‘i'o murther me. Shake/peare's Richard II. 
‘The wicked piotrctd againgt the jut, Pfal, xxxvii. 


3. To furrow; to divide. 


PEO. 


He who envies now thy ftate, 
Who now is plotting how he may feduce i 
Thee from ‘obedience. Milton's Paradife bfi. 
‘The wolf that round th’ inclofure prow!’ 
To leap the tence, now plots not onthe fold. Dryde 


2. To contrive; to icheme. 


The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, 
that the prince did piet to'be fecretly gone ; to which 
the marquis anfwer'd, that though love had made 
his highnefs teal out of his own country, yet fear 
would never make him run out of Spain. Wotton. 

To PLOT. v.a. 

t. To plan; to contrive. 

With fhame and forrow fill‘d : 
Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 

2. To defcribe according to ichnography. 

This treatife plorrerb down Cornwall, as it now 
{tandeth, forthe particulars. Caresv's Survey of Cure 

PLOTTER. n. f. [from plot. ] 

1. Confpirator. 

Colonel, we fall try who's the greater pistter of 
us two; | againft the itate, or you agiingt the petti- 
coat. Dryden. 

2. Contriver. 

Anirreligióus Moor, 

Chief architeét and plorter of thefe woes, Sb2kelp. 
Prover. n. f. (pluvier, French ; plu- 
vialis, Latin.) -Alapwing. A bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheafant and plover. Carews Surv. of Corr. 

Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from the fhore, 
The p/wers when to fcatter o'er the heath 
And fing. Thimj.n's Spring. 

PLOUGH. n. f- [plox,+Saxon ; plog, 
Danihh ; ploegh, Dutch. } 

1. The inftrument with which the fur- 
rows are cut in the ground to receive 
the feed. 

Till th’ out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht; a race 
Of proud-lin’d loiterérs, that never fow, 

Nor put a plant in earth, nor ufe a plow. Chapman. 

Look how the purple flower, which the p/ovgb 
Hath fhorn in funder, languifhing doth die. Peach. 

Some ploughs differ in the length and Mape of 
their beams; fome in the fhare, others in the coulter 
and handles. Mortimir. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ'd 
The kings and awful fathers. Thomfon. 

2. Tillage; culture of land. , 

3. Akind of plane. Ainfworth. 

To ProucH. v.n. To praétife aration ; 
to turn up the ground in order to fow 
feed. 

Rebellion, infolence, {edition 
We ourfelves have plough'd for, fow'd and {catter'd, 
By mingling them with us. Séwke/peare’s Coriolar:us. 

Doth the ploughman piougd all day to fow? Jfa. 

They only give the land one ploughing, and tow 
white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 

Mortimer. 

To PLOUGH. v.a. 


1. To turn up with the plough. 
Let the Volfcians 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
Shou'd any flave, fo lewd, belong to you ; 
No doubt you'd fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to plough your ground. 
D Dryden. 
A man may plcugh, in Riff grounds thc: firft 
time fallowed, an acre a day- Mortimer. 
You find it plowgbed into ridges and furrows. 
. Martimer. 


2. To bring to view by the plough: with’ 


up. 

Another of a dufky colour, near black; there 
are of thefe frequently pleughed up in the fields of 
Welden. Wosdward. 


PLov Gusoyr. nef. 


PL'U 


Wien the oringe her fun'ral rites had paid, 
He plough'd the Tyrrhene fea: with fails ditplay 4. 
j Siridijors 
With fpeed we plough the watry way, 
My power fliall guard thee. Pope's Odvff-yo 


4- To tear; to furrow. 


Let 
Patient Odtavia plough thy vifage up 
With Jer prepared nats. Shuke Art. and Cleapat,ae 
(plough and boy.] 
A boy that foliows the plough; acoarfe 
ignorant boy. 

A plougbbsy, chat has never feen any thing but 
thatched houfes and his parih church, imagines 
that thatch belongs to che very mature of a houfe. 

; Woatts`s Logick, 
Prou cHer. n. f. [from plough] One 
who ploughs or cultivates ground. 

When the country hall be repleni‘hed with cerns 
as it will, if well followed; for the country people 
themfelves are great plougkcrs and {mall {pencera 
ot coin: then there fhouid be good ftore of maga- 
zines erected. Spenfir. 

PLoucuba ND. z. f> [ plough and land. } 
A farm for corn. 
Who hath a plowgbland cafts ‘ail his feed corn 
there, 
And yet allows his ground more corn fhouid bear. 
Donnes 

In this book are entered the names of the ma- 
nors or inhabited townthips, the number cf piourk- 
lands tnat cach contains, and the number of the in- | 
habitants. Hale. 

PLOU'GHMAN. n./f. [plough and man.) 
1. One that attends or ufes the plough ; 
a cultivator of corn. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, i 
And merry larks are plcughmens clocks, 

The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Shakefpeare. 

God provit:s the good things of the world, to 
ferve the needs of nature by the labours of the 
ploughmens Taylor. 

The careful p/ougbhman doubting tands. Miltone 

Your reign no lets afiures the ploughn:an's peace, 
Than the warm fun advances his increale. Waller. 

‘She merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers 
by war, the thepherd by wet feafons, and the 
plougbmen by dry. Temples 

Who can ceafe t` admire 
The plougbman conful in kis coarfe attire? Drydens 
One 
My ploughman’s is, tother my fhepherd's fons Dry. 
2. A grofs ignorant rullick. 

Her hand! to whofe foft feizure , 

The cignet’s down is harfh, and, fpite of fenfe, 
Hard as the palm of plougbhman. Shake/peares 
3. A ftrong laborious man. r 

A weak tomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, 

and a ploughman will digeft it. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
PLou’GHMonpay. z. j. ‘The Monday 
after twelfthday. 

Pl-ugbmonday next after that the twelftide is paft, 
Bids out with the plough, the worit hufband is laft. 

Tuffire 

Prov’cusHare. æ. f. [plough and foare ] 

The part of the plough that is perpen- 
dicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the plougd/bare 
lighted upon a great ftone; we pulled that up, and 
fo tound fome pretty things. Sidneye 

‘The pretty innocent walks blindfold amon 
burning plaugb/bares without being feorched. A.ddi/. 

To PLUCK. wv. a. [ploceian, Saxon; 
plocken, Dutch. ] 
1. To pull with nimblenefs or force ; to 
{natch ; to pull; to draw; to force on 
or off; to force up or down; to act 
upon with violence. It is very gene- 
rally and licentioufly ufed, particularly 
by Shake/peare, At has often fome par- 
ticle 


PLU 


ticle after it, as dowm; of; on; away; 
up; into. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a. 
peaceable government among them, than by violent 
means to pluck them unders  Spenfer on Ireland. 
-9 * You were sagen before, 

And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off. Shak. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shake/p. 

aw Canft thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rootcd forrow, 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

_Cleanfe the Ruff'd bofom ? Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth 
with comelinefs plucked all gaze his way. ` Skakelp. 
I gave my lovea ring; 
Re would not ¢/uck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world maitérs. Shak. Merchant of Verice. 
If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 
You pluck a thouland dangers omyour head. Shak. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom ling could never touch the ground, 

„ And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shak. 
s Lwill pluck thempup by the roots out of my land. 
gr 2 Chronicles. 

Phuck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. 

A time to plant, and a time’ to pluck up that 
which is planted. ` Ecclus, iit. 2. 

They pluck off their fkin from off them. Micah. 

Ditpatch "em. quick, but firt pluck cut their 

tongues, > 
Lef: with their dying breath they fow fedition. Aildif. 
Bensath this thade the wearyspeafant lies, 
Pluchs the broad ieaf, and bids the breezes rife: Gay. 
` From the back * 
Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 
Plack hair and wool. Thorjen's Spring. 
To trip of feathers. 

Since] placket geele, t} knew not what it 

be beaten. 


2. l 

was t) 

Shakepeures 

j 1 come tothee fromplume-pluck'd Richard. Sha. 

4. Lopluck up a heart or fpirit. A pro 

' verbial expreffion for taking up or re-. 

` foming of courage. 

He willed them to.plick up their hearts, and 
‘make all things ready for a ‘new affault, wherein 
he expected they fhould with courageous refolution 
recompente their late cowardice. — Kralles. 

Pruck. a. f. [from the verbs] * 

1. A pull; a draw ;.a fingle aa of pluck- 

idge; sais 
Birds kept ‘coming and going all day; but fo 

few, atia time that the man did not think them 
worth a pluck. L’Effrange. 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could 

_ Mot, without great difficulty, obey the plucks and 
* attractions of the motory mufcles. Ray on the Crear. 

2. [Plughk, Erfe. 1 know not-~whether 
“ derived from the Englith, rather than 

» athe Enplifh from the Erfe.] The heart, 
« liver, and-lights of an. animal. 

Pru cker. a- f. [from pluck.} One that 
plucks. 

_ Thou fetter up'and placker down of kings! Sha. 

Pull it as foon as you fee the feed begin to grow 

brown, at which time let the pluckers tie it up in 

handfuls. Mortimer. 

Piuc f. F (plugg, Swedith ; plugghe, 
~Dutch.] A flopple; any thing driven 

» hard into another body to {top a hole. 

a-r. Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down 

“the fucker to the bottom. Boyle. 

The fighting with a man’s own thadow, ‘confitts 
'favthe“brandifhingi of two Wek» graiped: ini cach! 
hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end:! 
this opens the cheit, i ta \ Addifon.' 

in bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks,) 
together with a large plug of tobacco. Swift. 

Yo PLUG. v a. [from the noun.]. ‘fo! 

fop with,a-plug: | 
A tent plugging up the Orifice, would make the: 
° Vor. Ile ` l 


Prums. adv. [from the noun ] 


ih 
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matter reeur to the part difpofed to receive it. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
PLUM. ne [plum, plumztpeop, Sax. 
blumme, Danifh.] A cuftom has pre- 
vailed of writing plumb, but impro- 
perly. 
1. A fruit. ; 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are 
placed inva circular order, and expand in form of a 
rofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes an oval or globular fruit, 
having a foft fefhy pulp, furrounding an hard ob- 
long ftone, for the molt part pointed; to which 
fhould be added, the footftalks are long and flender, 
and have but a fingle fruit upon each: the fpe- 
cies are; J.: ‘The jeanhative, or white primordian. 
2. The carly black damaik, commonly called the 
Morocco glum. 3. The little black damalk plum. 
4. The great damafk violet of Tours. 5. ‘The 
Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plume 7. 
The Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon 
plum. 9. The white Perdrigon pium. 10. The 
red imperial p/um, fometimes called the red bonum 
magnum. 11. The white imperial bonum mag- 
num; white Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The 
Chetton piume 13. The apricot plum. 14. The 
maitre claude. ge La roche courbon; or diaper 
rouge ; the red diaper plume, 16. Queen Ciaudia. 
17- Myrobalan plum. 18. The green gage blum. 
19° The cloth of gold plum. 20. St. Catharine 
plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mirabclle. 
23- The Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 
25+. The monfieurp/um: this is fometimes called 
the Wentworth pim, both refembling the bonum 
magnum. 26. ‘The cherry plum. 27. Vhe white 
pear plum. 23. The mutcle plum. 29. The St. 
Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-trez plum. 
31. Thewhite bullace-tree plum. 32. The black- 
thorn or floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers.in vain enquired, whether the fum- 
mum bonum confifted in riches, bodily delights, 
virtue, or contemplation? They might as reafon- 
ably have difputed, whether the bett relih were in 
apples, p/yms, or nuts? Locke. 

2. Rasiin ; grape dried in the fon. 
I will dance, and eat p/ums at your wedding. Sha. 
3. [In the cant of the city.) The fum 
of one hundred thoufand pounds. 

By the prefent edit, many a man in France 
will {well into a plum, who fell feveral thoufand 
pounds fhort of it the day before. Addison. 

The mifer mutt make up his plus, 

And dares not touch the hoarded {uin. Priore 

By fair dealing John had acquired fome plums, 
which he might have kept, had it not been for 
his law-fuit. Arbuthnot. 


Afk yous 
Why. the and Sappho’ raife that monftrous fum? 
Alas! they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 
4. A kind of play, called How many plums 
for a penny? ` , ` Åinfworth. 
PLUMAGE. n. f. (plumage; Fr.j,, Fea- 
thers ; fuit of feathers. 
The p/umageof birds exceeds the pilofity of beafts. 
' Bacon. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove ? 
Pope. 
Prumn. n. J- [ plomb, French ; plumbum, 
Latin.) A plummet; a leaden weight 
let down at the end of a line. 
If the plumb line hang juft upon the perpendi- 
cular, when the level’ is fet Aat down upon the work, 
the work is levels ~ Moxon: 


t. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
He mects 
A vaft vacuity; allunawares 
Fluttring his pennons vain, p/4m5.down he falls. 
Milton. 
If all thefe atoms Mould defcend plumb down 
with equal velocity, being all perfeétly folid and 
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imporous, and the vacuum not refifting their mo- 
tion, they would never the one overtake the other. 
Ray. 
z. It is ufed for any fudden defcent, A 
plumb or perpendicular being the fhort 
paflage of a falling body. It is fome- 
times pronounced ignorantly plump. 
Is it not a fad thing to fall thus plumb into the 
grave? well one minute, and dead the next. Cullicr. 
To Puums. wv. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To found; to fearch by a line with a 
weight at its end. 
The rmo experienced feamen plumbed the depth 
of the channel. Swift. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLUMBER. 2. J. [plombier, Fr.] One 
who works upon lead. Commonly 
written and pronounced plummer. 
Piru’mBery. 2. /. [from plumber.] Works 
of lead ; the manufaQures of a plumber. 
Commonly {pelt p/ummery. 
Pu cake, x. f. | plum andcake.] Cake 
made with raifins. 
He crammy'd them till their guts did’ ake 
With caudle, cuftard, and plumcake. Hudibras. 
PLUME. x. f. [ plume, French; pluma, 
Latin. ]. 
1. Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 

And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail; 

We'll pull his p/-mes, ana take away his train. Shak. 
Wings he wore of many a colour'd plume. Milt. 
They appear made up of little bladders, like 

thofe in the plume or ftalk of a quill. Grew’s Muf. 

z. Feather worn as an ornament; Chap- 
man ules it for a-creft at large. 
Let every fceble rumour thake your hearts, 

Your enemies with nodding of their flumes 

Fan you'into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
With» this, againe, he rusht upon his guent, 

And caught him by the horfe-haire plume, that 

dangled on his cref. Chapman. 
Eaftern travellers know that oftridges feathers 
are common, and the ordinary plume of Janizarics. 
Brown. 
The fearful infant, 
Daunted to fee a face with feel o'erfpread, 
And his high p/se that nodded- o'er his head. Dry. 
3. Pride; towering mien. 
Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 
From plame-pluckt Richard, who with ‘willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shaketpeare’s Richard Ile 
4. Token of honour; prize of conteft. 
Ambitious to'win trom me fome plume. Milton. 
5. Plume is a term uled by botanilts for 
that part of the feed of a plant, which 
in its growth becomes the trunk = it 
is zaclofed in two {mall cavities, formed 

in the lobes for its reception, and is di- 

vided at its loofe end into divers pieces, 

all clofely bound together like a bunch 
of feathers, whence it has this name. 


Quincy. 
To PLume. w. æ. [from the noun. | 
t. Fo pick and adjuft feathers, 

Swans muft be kept in fome enclofed pond, where 
they may have room to come afhore and plume 
themfelves, Mortimer. 

2e; [Piumer, French.]. To ftrip of fea- 
“thers. 

Such animals, as feed: upon: flefh, devour fome 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge them. 
{elves with, becaufe they will not take the pains 
fully to plume them. Ray. 

3s To ftrips to piil. 

They-ftuck not to fayy, that the king cared not 
to plume the nobility aad people to feather himlelf. 


) Bacon. 
» 4- To 
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4. To place as a plume. 

His ftature reach'd the fky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plura'd. Milton's Paradifp Lf. 

5. To adorn with plumes. 

Farewel the plumed troops, and the big wat, 
That make ambition virtue. Shakc/ocare’s Orbello. 

Prumea LLUM. n: f. (alumen plumofum, 
Latin.] A kind of afbeftus. 

Plumeallum, formed intogthe likenefs of a wick, 
wil) adminifter tothe flame, and yet not confumc. 

Wilkins. 

Pirumrcerous, adj. (pluma and gero, 
Lat.] Having feathers; feathered. Dia. 

Piru Mipene. n.f. (pluma and pes, Lat. ]} 
A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 

Dia. 

PLUMMET. n. f. [from plumd.] 

1. A weight of lead hung at a ftring, by 
which depths are founded, ahd perpen- 
dicularity is difcerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet found, 

Fil drown my book. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Fly, envious time, 

Call.on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 

Whofe {peed is but the heavy p/ummet's pace. Milt. 

2. Any weight. 

God fees the body of feh which you bear 
about you, and the plummets which it hangs upon 
your foul, and therefore, when you cannot rife 
high enough to him, he comes down to you. Duppa. 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in 
the afcending fide of the wheel, muft be counter- 
poifed by a plummet fattened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will defcend according as 
the fand doth make the feveral parts of the wheel 
‘fighter or heavier. Wilkins. 


Pirumosity. x. /. [from plumous.] ‘The 
Rate of having feathers, 

Piu’mous. adj. { plumeux, French; plu- 
mofus, Latin.] Feathery; refemblirg 
feathers. 


This has a like plumous body in the middle, but 
finer. Woodward. 


PLUMP. adj. [Of this word the ety- 
mology is not known. ‘Skinner derives 
it from pommelé, French, full like a 
ripe apple; it might be more eafily de- 
duced from plum, which yet feems very 
harfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat ; 
not lean; fleek; full and fmooth. 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a fmooth 
¿coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for a 
facrifice; but the ox, that was defpifed for his raw 
bones, went on with his work ttill. L'Effrange. 
Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faft as e'er you can: 
Or ccafe to pubh, or to exclaim. 
You make the very crowd you blame. 
The famifh'd crow 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Seuift. 

Prump. a. f. [from the adjective.) A 
knot ; a tuft; aclufter; a number joined 
jn one mafs. I believe it is now cor- 
rupted to clamp. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump to- 
gether, not acceffible but by fea. Bacon. 
Warwick, having efpied certain p/umps of Scottith 
horfemen ranging the field, returned towards the 
arriere to prevent danger» Hayward. 
We refed under a p/ump of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump ot fowl behold their foe on high; 
‘They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowfing eagle will deicend. Dryden. 


To Prump. wv. a. [from the adjective. ] 
T'o fatten ;' to’ fwell ; to make large. 

The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump 

out.the fides of the bladder, and kcep them turgid. 


a3 


Prior. 


Boyles. 
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Iun a3 lean as carrion; but a wedding at our] 


houfe will p/xmp me up with good cheer. L'Ffir- 
Let them lie for the dew and rain to p/amp them. 
Mortimere 

Jo Piump. v.n. [from the adverb. ] 

1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A 
word formed from the found, or rather 
corrupted from plum. 

2. [From the adjective.] To be fwollen. 

Ainfworth. 

Piump, ady. [Probably corrupted from 
plumb, or perhaps formed from the 
found of a ftone falling on the water. } 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ‘em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caft, to break their ridge ; 

Or to fome river take “em 
Plump, and fee if that would wake ‘em. B. Fexfon. 

PLUMPER. n. f. [from plump.] Some- 
thing worn in the mouth co {well out 
the cheeks. 

She dext’roufly her p/umpers draws, 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift's Mifeel. 

PLu’Mpness. no f. [from piump.] Ful- 
nels > difpofition towards fulnefs. 

Thofe convex glaffes fupply the defect of plump- 
nefs in the eye, and by encreafing the refraction 
make the rays converge fooner, fo as to convene 
at the bottom of the eye. Newton's Opticks. 

PiL U'MPORRIDGE. n. f. [ plum and por- 
ridge.} Porridge with plums. 

A rigid diffenter, who dincd at his houfe on 
Chriftmas day, eat very plentifully of his plum- 
porridge. Addifon. 

PLu’mpuppinsG. n. f. [ plum and pud- 
ding.] Pudding made with plums. 


Pru mpy. adj. Plump; fat. A ludi- 
crous word. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shake[peare. 


Piu'my. adj. [from plume.] Feathered ; 
covered with feathers. 

Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans reeciv'd him foft 
From his uneafy ftution, and upbore 
As on a floating couch throngh the blithe air. filr. 
Appear'd his plumy creft, befmear'd with blood. 
Addifon. 

Sometimes they are like a quill, with the ¢/umy 

part only upon one fide. Grew’s Cofmslogy 
Jo PLU'NDER. v. a. (plunderen, Dut. ] 
1. To pillage; to rob in an hoftile way. 

Nebuehadnezzar plunders the temple of God, 
and we find the fatal doom that afterwards befel 
him. South's Sermons. 

2. To take by pillage. 

Being driven away, and his books plundered, 
onc of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, 
and preferved them for him till the end of the 
War. Fell. 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treafure richer far 
Than what is p/under'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 

3. To rob as a thief. 

Their country's wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the maine Pope. 
PLUNDER. n: f. [from the verb.} Pil 
lage; fpoils gotten in war. 

Let loofe the murmuring army on thcir mafters, 
To pay themfelves with p/under. Otway 

PLu’NDERER. 2. f. [from plunder. ] 
1. Hoftile pillager ; {poiler. 
2. A thief ; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, who- 
foever fpares perjured men, robbers, p/underers, and 
traitors, deprives all good men of thcir peace and 
quictne(s. 


Addifene 
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We cannot future violence o’ercome, 
Nor give the miferable province eafe, 
Since what one p/und'rer left, the next will feize. 
Dryden. 
Jo PLUNGE. wv. a. [plonger, French.] 
t. To put fuddenly under water, or un- 
der any thing fuppofed liquid. 

Plunge us in the fames. Milton. 

Headlony from hence to plunge herfelf the fprings, 
But thoots along fupported on her wings. Dryden. 

2. ‘I’o put into any ftate fuddenly. 

I mean to piunge the boy.in pleafing fleep, 

And ravith'd in Idalian bow’rs to keep. Dryden. 
3. To hurry into any diftrefs. 

O confcience! into what abyfs of fears 
And horrors haft thou driv'n me? out of which 
I find no way; from deepto decper p/ung’d. Mit. 

Without a prudent determination in matters 
before us, we fhail be plunged into perpetual errors. 

Watts. 

4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to 

what action foever it be applied, com- 

monly expreffes either violence and 

fuddennefs in the agent, or- diftrefs in 
the patient. 

At this advanc'd, and fudden as the word, * 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom p/ung’d the fword. Dry. 

Let them not be too hafty to plunge their en- 
quiries at once into the depths of knowledge. 

. , Watts. 
Jo PLUNGE. w n. 
1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive, 

Accoutred as I was, J plunged ine Shakelpeare. 

His courfer plung'd, 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helplefs in his heavy arms he drown’d. Dryden. 
When thou, thy fhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, 
fhalt be 
Fore'd to plunge naked in the raging fea. Dryden. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the 
water, their -thell being dried in the fun, they are 
eafily taken; by reafon they cannot plunge inta the 
water nimbly enough. - . Ray. 

2. To fall or rufh into. any hazard or 
diftrefs. 

He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 
tery, but to p/unge into the guilt of a murther. 

Tillstfone 

Bid me for honour plunge into a war; 

Then fhalt thou fee that Marcus is not flow. Add. 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul’d, 

He plurg`d into the guiph which heav'n foretold. 
Pope. 
PLUNGE. z. f. 
1. A& of putting or finking under water, 
2. Difficulty; ftraic; diflrefs. 

She was weary. of ‘life, fince fhe was brought 
to that plunge, to conceal her hufband’s murder, 
or accufe her fon. Sidney. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, wichout helping themielves.. L’Efraagee 

Wile thou behold me finking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raife me from amid this plunge of forrows ? 
MAddifcre 

He muft be a good man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinétilian are-much ata p/unge in afferting to 
the Greek and Roman orators. Baker tn Learning. 

Pru’nczon. n. f. [mergus, Lat.] A fea 
bird. . Ainfworth. 

PLUNGER. 2. f. [from plunge.] One 
that plunges ;.a diver. ~ 

PLUNKET. n.f. A kind of blue colour. 

Ainfworth. 

PLURAL. adj. [ pluralis, Latin.] 

1. Implying more than one. 

Thou hait no faith left now, unlefs thoud'ft two; 
Better have none ; 
Than plural faith, which is too much byone. Sha. 

2. {In grammar. ] 


The Greck and Hebrew have two: variations, 
one 
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‘ene to Agnify the number two, and another to 
fignity a number of more than two; under one 
variation the noun is faid to be of the dual number, 
and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

Pru’rarist. n f. [pluraliffe, French; 

_ from plural.) OR hat holds more ec- 
clefiailical benefices than one, with cure 
of fouls. . 

If the plurali®s would do their bet. to fup- 
prefs curates, their number might be fo retrenched, 
that they would not be in the lcat formidable. 

h Cobkier on Pride. 
Piura‘city. n. f. [ pluralité, French. ] 
1. The ftate of being or having a greater 

number, 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of 

"= parts, that maketh the™otal greater; yet it feemeth 
to the eye a fhorter diftance of way, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have trees, whereby the 
eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. 

Thofe hereticks had introduced a plurality of 
gods, and fo made the profeffion of the unity part 
of the fymbolum, that fhould Jdifcriminate the 

` orthodox from them. Hammind. 

Sometimes it admittcth of diftin€tion and plu- 
raliiy ; fometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
and unity. - Pearfon. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though 
that be the main impediment to the converfion of 
the Eaft Indies. Bentley. 

"Tis impofible to conccive how any language can 
want this variation pf the noun, where the nature 

» of its fignification is fuch as to admit of piurality. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 

4. The greater number ; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
neither wife nor good. L' Eftrange. 

Pru’ratty. adv. [from plural.] ` Ina 
fenfe implying more than one. 

Puusn. n. f. [ peluche, French.} A kind 
of villous or fhaggy cloth; fhag; a 
kind of woollen velvet. ' 

The bottom of it was fet againit a lining of 
lufo, and the found was quite dead, and but mere 
breath. Bacon. 

The colour of p/:/b or velvet will appear varied, 
if you ftroak part of it ore way, and part of it an- 
other. Beyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are luh, 

Not prefacing old rags with pluf. Chaveland. 

Pru suer. n. f. [ galealevis.] A fea fih. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of 
fih called a plujber, fomewhat like the dog-fith, 
who leapeth above water, and therethrough be- 

* wrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 

Piu‘viat. { adj. [from pluvia, Latin.] 

Pru'vious.§ Rainy; relating to rain. 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles 
enly fignificth a moilt and pluvious air about them. 

Brown. 

Piuviar. n. f. [pluvial, French.] A 
prieft’s cope. Ainfworth, 

Yo Pry v. a, [ plien, to work at any 
thing, old Dutch. Junius and Skinner. | 

1. To work on any thing clofely and im- 
portunately. 

The favage raves, impatient of the wound, 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provukes 

His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. Dry. 

The hero from afar 
Pics him with darts and ftones, and diftant war. 
Dryden. 

2. To employ with diligence; to keep 

bufy ; to fet on work. ~ 
Her gentle wit the plier, 

To'teach them truth, Spenfer. 
He refumed his pen too, and ply'd it as hard. Fell. 
They their legs p/y'd, not ftaying 

Until they reach'd the fatal champain. Hxdibras. 
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He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and 


flies all means and opportunities in the fearch of 


truth, may reft upon the judgment of his con- 
fcience fo informed, asa warrantable guide. South. 
The weary Trojans ply their thatier'd oars 
To neareit land. Dryden's Virgil. 
I have plicd my needle thefe fifty ycars, and 
by my good will would never bave it out of my 
hand. Spectator. 
3. To prattife diligently. 
He fternly bad him other bufinefs ply. Spenj/er. 
Keep houfe, and ply his-book, welcome his 
friends, 
Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shake/p. 
Then commune how they bet may gly 
Their growing work. Milton. 
Their bluody talk, unwearied Gill, they p/y. 
Waller. 
4. To folicit importunately. 
He pies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble. Sbakefpeare. 
He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate, 
If they deny him juftice. Shak. Merchant of Verice. 
Whofoever has any thing of David's piety will 
be perpeiually plying the throne of grace with fuch 
like acknowiedgments: as, bleffed be that provi- 
dence which delivered me from fuch a lewd com- 
pany. South. 
To PLY. v.n. 
1. 10 work, or offer fervice. 
He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for 
his livelihood. Addilen's Spe€tator. 
2. To goin hafe. 
Thither he plies undaunted. 
3. To bufy one’s felf. 
A birdsnew made about the banks the plies, 
Not far from fhore, and fhort excurfions tries. Dry. 
4. (Plier, French.] ‘To bend. 
The willow plied and gave way to the guf, 
and ftill recovered itfelf again, but the oak was 
{tubborn, and chofe rather to break than bend. 


L Eftrange. 
Pry. #. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Bene; turn; form; edit; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the p/y, 
except it be in fome minds that have not fuftered 
themfelves to fix, but have kept themfelves open, 
and prepared to receive continual amendment. Bac. 

2. Plait; fold. 

The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of the 

ftomach detain the aliment in the tomach. Arbutb. 
PLY'ERS. 2. f. See Pisers. 
PNEUMA'TICAL. ) adj. [-evucilxec, from 
PNEUMA TICK. f TEVEV ADs 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 

l fell. upon the making of pneumatical trials, 
whereof I gave an account in a book about the air. 

Boyle. 

That the air near the furface of the earth will 
expand itfelf, when the preffure of the incumbent 
atmofphere is taken off, may be feen in the expe- 
riments made by Boyle in his preumatick engine. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofopby. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 

To vinous {pirits added, 
They with pacumatick engine ceafelefs draw. Péilips. 
2. Confilting of fpirit or wind. 

All folid bodies confit of parts pneumatical and 
tangible; the preumatical fubftance being in fome 
bodies the native fpirit of the body, and in other 
plain air that is gotten in. Bacon. 

The race of all things here is, to extenuate and 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rare; and 
not to retrograde, from pneumatical to that which 
is denfe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

PNeuma Ticks, nof. [ pneumatique, Fr. 
Tuyas | 

I. A branch of mechanicks, which con- 
fiders the doétrine of the air, or laws 
according to which that fluid is con- 


denfed, rarified, or gravisates. Harris. 


Milten. 
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2. In the fchools, the doctrine of fpiritval 
fubftances, as God, angels, and the 
fauls of men. Die. 

PNEUMATO LOGY. n. f. [ crvpatorsyic. ] 
The doétrine of fpiritual exiftence. 

To POACH. v. a. [oeufs pochés, French. ] 

t. To boil flightly. 

The yolks of eggs are fo well prepared for nou- 
rithment, that, fo they be poached or rare boiled, 
they need no other preparation. Bacon. 

2. ‘Lo begin without completing: from 
the practice of boiling eggs flightly. 
Not in ufe. ‘ge 

Of later times, they have rather poached and 
offered at aynuinber of enterprizes, than maintained . 
any conftantly. Bucone 

3- [Pocher, French, to pierce.] To ftab; 
to pierce. 

The flowk, fole and plaice follow the tide up 
into the ficth rivers, where, at low water, the 
country people psach them with an infrument 
fomewhat like the falmon fpear. Carew. 

4. [From poche, a pocket] To plunder: 
by ftealth. 

So thamelefs, fo abandon’d are their ways, 

They poach Parnalfus, and lay claim for praife. 
Gurth, 

To Poacu. v.n. [from pethe, a bag, Fr.] 

t. To iteal game ; to carry: off game pri- 
vately in a bag. 

In the fchools 
They, poach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. 02b. - 

2. Tobe damp. A cant word. 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, 
chap in fummer, and goach in winter. Mortimer: 
POA'CHARD. a-f. [bofeas.} A kind of, 

7 


water fowl. 
POA'CHER. 2. f. [from poach.] One who 
fteals game. 

You old poachers have fuch a way with you,. 
that ail at once the bufinefsis done. Moore's Foundls 

Poa cHiness. n.f. [from poachy.} Marshi- 
nefs; dampnefs. A cant word. 

The vallies becaufe of the poachim/s they kecp 
for grafs. Mortimer. 

Poa’cuy. adj. Damp; marfhy.. A cant 
word. 

What uplands you defign for mowing, -fhut up 
the beginning of February ; but marth lands lay 
not up ull April, except your marfhes be very 
poachy. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Pock. 2. f. [from pox.] A puttule railed 
by the fmall-pox. 

Po’cker. n. J. {pocca, Saxon ; pocket, 
French. } 

t. The {mall bag inferted into clothes. 

Here’s a letter 
Found in the porket of the flain Roderigo. Shake/p. 
Whilft one hand exalts the blow, 

And on the earth extends the foe ; 
T’ other would take it wond'rous ill, - 
If in your pocket he lay (till. Prior, 

As he was feldom without medals in his pocket, 
he would often thew us the fame face on an old 
coin, that we faw in the ftatue. Addifon on Medals. 

2. A pocket is vled in trade for a certain 
quantity : as, a pocket of hops. 

Yo Po’cker. w. ai [pocheter, French; 
from the noun.] 

1. To put in the pocket. 

Blefs’d paper-credit ! 

Gold, imp'd with this, can compafs harden things, 
Can pocket ftates, or fetch or carry kings: Popes 

Ze To POCKET up. A proverbial form 
that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeftinely. 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
juries but thefe, J ama villain; and yet you will 
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ftind to it, you will not pocket up wrongs.’ Sbak:/p. 
He lays his claim 
To half the profit, half the fame, > 
And helps to pocket up the game. Prio. \ 
Po'cxersoox. a. f. (pocket and book.) A 
aper beok carried in the pocket for 
falt notes. 

Licinius let out the offals of his meat to. inte- 
ret, and kept a regifter of fuch debtors, in his 
porkctbock. Arbuthnor. 

Note down the matters of doubt in fome pocker- 
Ecok, and take the firit opportunity to get them re- 
folved. Watts. 

Pocxrerarass. n. f. [pocket and gla/s.] 
Portable looking-yglafs. 

The world’s a farce, an empty fhow, 
Powder, and pocketglafs, and beaux. 

And vanity with pocketgla/s, 

And impudence with front of brafs. Swift's Mifc. 
Po'cKHOLe. 2. f- [pock and hole.) Pit 
or fcar made by the fmallpox. 

Are thefe but warts and pockbolcs in the face 
O` th’ earth? Donne. 

Po’cxrness. n. f. [from pocky.] The 
itate of being pocky. ‘ 
Po’cxy, adj. [from pox.] Infected with 
the pox. . 

My father's love lies thus in my bones; I might 
have loved all the parky whores in Perfia, and have 

æ felt it lefs in my bones. Denkam's Sophy. 
Po’cuLent. adj. [poculum, Latin.] Fit 
for drink. 
. Some of thefe herbs, which are not efculent, are 
notwithitanding pocudent ; as hops and broom. Bac. 
Pon. s.f. [bode, boede, Dutch, a little 
houfe. Skinner.} The capfule of le- 
gumes; the cafe of feeds. 

To raife tulips, fave the feeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open.at the top, which cut 
off with the ftalks from the root, and keep the pods 
upright, that the feed do not fall out. > Mortimer. 

Popa’G RICAL. adj. [xodzyerxtss wodayea 3 
from podagra, Latin. ] 
1. Afflifted with the gout. 

From a magnetical a€tivity muft be made out, 
that a loadftone, held in the hand of one ‘that is 
podagrical, doth either cure or give great cafe in the 
gout. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

2. Gouty; relating to the gout. 
Popper. z./. [from pod.) A gatherer 
of peafecods, beans, and other pulfe. 

Dia. 

Ponce. n.f. A puddle; a plah. Skin. 

Po’‘em. n: f. (poéma, Latin; mcinipert. | 

The work of a poet; a metrical com- 
pofition. 

A poem is not alone any work or compolition 
of the pocts in many or few verfes; but even one 
alone verfe fometimes makes a perfect pocm. B. Jonf. 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, pafling through 
the prefence of France, and efpying Charticr, a 
famous poet, fait afeep, kiffing him, faid, we 
muf honour the mouth whence fo many golden 
poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry. 

To you the promis'd peem I will paye Dryden. 


Po'esy. x. f. [poefe, French;. poefs, Lat. 
Wb be 
1.. The art of writ ng poems. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poefy is his 
fkill or craft of making the very fiction jitfelf 
the reafon or form of the work. Ben Forfens 

How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heavinly gift of poefy ? 

“ Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Whofe harmony was firit ordain’d above 
` For tongues of angels ? Dryden 
2. Poem; metrical compofition ; poetry. 
Mufick and gocfy ufe to quicken you. Shake/p. 
There is an hymn, for they have excellent pie ; 


Prior. 
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the fubjc& is always the praifes of Adam, Noah, 
and Abraham, concluding ever with a thank({giv- 
ing for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 
They apprehend a veritable hiftory in an em- 
blem or piece of chriftian poe. Brown's Vul. Err. 
3- A fhort conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing. 
A paltry ring, whofe po-fy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife; Love me, and Icave me not. Shak. 
PO'ET. n. f [foete, Fr. posta, Latin ; 
roma.) An inventor; an author of 
fion; a writer of -poems ; one who 
writes in meafure. 
The peet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
heav'n ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poer’s pen 
Turns them to thape, and gives to ev'ry thing 
A local habitation and 7 name. Sbhukefpeare. 
Our poet's ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His works become the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown fo bold a thief, 
While wethe robb'd deipife, and pity it. Ben Prf. 
*'Fis not vain or fabulous 
What the fage poers, taught by the heav`nly mufe, 
Story'd of old in high immortal verfe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted ifles. Milton. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the fame goct that thou'rt now, 
While angels fing to thee their aires divine, 
And joy in an applaufe fo great as thine.. Corulep. 
A poct isa maker, as the word fignifies; and 
he who cannot make, that is invent, hath h?s name 
for nothing. Dryden. 
POETASTER. n. f. [Latin.] A vile 
petty poet. ' 
Let no poetaffer command or intreat 
Another, extempore verfes to make. Ben Fonfon. 
Begin not as th’ old poerafter did, 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I fing. Refcom. 
Horace hath expofed thofe trifling pocta/fers, that 
fpend themfelves.h glaring defcriptlons, and few- 
ing here and tHéfe fome cloth of gold on their 
fackcloth. Felton. 
Po'eress. ni /. [from poet; pica pottria, 
Latin.] A the poet. 
POETICAL, ) adj. [monlixo; s poetique, Fr. 
Poe rick. $- poeticus; Lat.}] Expreffed 
in poetry ; pertaining to poetry ; fuit- 
able to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
==] do not know what poetical is. 
— The trueft poetry is moft feigning. Sbhakcfpeare. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like peerick rage. Waller. 
The moral of that poctica/ fiction, that the upper- 
moft link ofall the feries of fubordinate caufes is 
faftened to Jupiter's chair, fignifies that almighty 
God governs and direéts fubordinate caufes and 
effets. Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's fenfe 
in good Englifh, in pocticalexpreffions, and in mu- 
fical numbers. Dryden. 
The mufe faw it upward rife, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poetick eyes. Pipe- 
I alone ean infpire the poctical crowd. Swift. 
PoE'TIcCaLLY. adv. (from poetical.) With 
the qualities of poetry; by the fiction 
of poetry. 
The-criticks have concluded, that. the manners 
of the heroes are poetically good, if of a picce. Dry. 
The many rocks, in the paffage between Greece 
andthe bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted 
_. Into thofe fiery bulls. “¥ Raleigh. 
To Poeri’ze. w. n. [poetifer, French; 


from poet.) ‘To write like a poet. 
I verfify the truth, not pocrize. Donne. 
Virgil, (peaking of Turnus and his great ftrengeh, 
thus poctizes. 
Po’erress, 2. f. [from poetris, Latin ; 


POI 


whence poetridas picas in Perfus] A 
fhe poet. | 
Molt peerlefs poetrefs, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. 
Po’erTry. a. J. [from poer.] 
1. Metrical compofition ; the art or prac- 
tice of writing poems. i 

Strike the beft invention dead, i 
Till bathed poetry hangsdown the head. Cl'aveland. 

Although in poetry it be neceflary that the unities 
of time, place and a€tion fhould be explained, there 
is ftill fumething that gives a greatnefs of mind to 
the reader, which few of the criticks have con- 
fidered. Aduifon’s Speftctore 

z. Poems; poetical pieces. i 
She taketh moft delight 
In mufick, inftruments, and poetry. Shake [pear ee 
Por cnancy. n.f. [from poignant. f «: 
1. The power of ftimulating the palate ; 
fharpnefs. 

I fat quietly down at my morfel, adding only a 
principle of hatred to all fucceeding meafures by 
way of fauce; and one point of condu& in the 
dutchefs's life added much poignancy to it. Sawifte 

2. ‘The power of.irritation; afperity. 
POT'GNANT. iadj. -[poignant, French. ] 
1. Sharp; ftimulating the palate. 

No peignant fauce the knew, nor coftly treat, 
Her hunger gave a relith to her meat. Dryden. 

The ftudious man, whofe will was. never deter- 
mined to poignant fauces and delicious wine, is, 
by hunger and thirit, determined to eating and 
drinking. Lockes 

2. Severe ;. piercing ; painful. 

If God makes ufe of fome poignant difcafe to let 
out the poifonous vapour, is not the mercy greater 
than the feverity of the cure? South's Scrnzorse 

Full three long hours his tender body did fuftain 
Mott cxquilite and poignant pain. Norris's Mifvels 

3. Irritating ; fatirical; keen. 

POINT. 2. J. [poin@, point, French.] » 

1. The: fharp end of any inftrument, or 
body. 


S penfere 


i The thorny point 
Of bare diftrefs hath ta’en from me the fhew 
Of fmooth fidelity. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
That bright beam, whofe point now rais'd, 
Bore him flope downward. Milton. 
A pyramid reverfed may ftand for a while upon 
its point, if balanced by admirable fkill. Temple. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 
Without a peizt ; he look'd, the point was there. 
Dryden. 
2. A ftring with a tag. 
If your fon have not the day, fF 
Fora filken point I'll give my barony. Sbakefpeare. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more 
“than all the lawyers can learnedly handle. Séake/p. 
nist I am refolved on two points ; 
That if one break, the other will hold; 
Or it both break, your gafkins fall.  Shakelpeare. 
King James was wont to fay, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a groom'of his bed- 
chamber, who could not trufs his points. Clarendon. 
3- Headland ; promontory. yr 
I don’t fee why Virgil has given the epithet of 
Alta to Prochita, which is much lower than Ifchia, 
and’ all’the points of land that lie within its neigh- 
bourhood. Addijon. 
4. A fiting of an epipgram; a fentence 
terminated with fome remarkable turn 
‘of words or thought. 
He taxes Lucan, who crowded fentences ito- 
gether, and was too full of pcirts. Dryden. 
Studious to pleafe the genius of the times; ' 
With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes 5 
He robb’d not, but he borrowed from the poor. Dry. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d, | 
Produc'd the point that left a fting behind: Pope. 


Hukeevill.} 5, An indivifible part of fpace. 


We fometimes {peak of {pace, or do fuppofe a 
foins 


-= 


what profit fhall this birthright do? Gen. xxv. 32. 


Pot 
point in it at fuch a diftance from’ any part of the 
univerfe. _ Eaha | Sf Locke. 
6. An indivifible partof time ; a moment. 
Then neither from eternity before, __ 
Nor from iheiime whep time's frit point begun, 
- Made he all fouls. $ 
7. A {mall {pàce. — 
On one {mall point of land, ; 
_ Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd, we ftand. Prior. 
8. Punttilio; nicety. 

We daubt not but fuch as are not much con- 
verfant with the variety of authors, may have 
fome: leading helps to their Rudies of paints of pre- 
cedence, by this flight defignation. Seldin. 

Shalt thou difpute ur 

With God the points of liberty, who made 

Thee what thou art > Milton's Parudife Left. 

9. Part required of time or {pace ; critical 
moment: exact place. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakefpeare. 

Efau faid, behold I am at the peine to die; and 


“Democritus, fpent with age, and juft at the point 

of death, called for loaves of new biead, and with 
«tbe fteam under his nole, prolonged his life till a 
_ feaft.was paft. Temple. 
They follow nature in their defires, carrying 
them no farther than fhe dire¢ts, and leaving off 
at the gcine at which excels would grow trouble- 
fome., — Atterbury. 

10. Degree; ftate. 

The higheft pcint outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no eftate is smilerable. Sidney. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country | 
is fo diftributed, that moft of the community are 
at their eafe, though few are placed in extraordinary 
points of {plendor. Addifon. 

11. Note of diftinétion in writing; a ftop. 

Commas and points they fet exaétly right, 

And ‘twere a fin to rob them of their mite. Pope. 

12. A fpot; a part. of a furface divided 
by fpots ; the ace or file point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the 
circumference of the horizon, and the 
mariner’s compafs, is divided. 

Carve out dials point by point, 

Thereby to fee the minutes how they run. Skate p. 

There arofe ftrong winds from the fouth, with a 
foixt eaft, which carried us up. Bacon's New Ail. 

A feaman, coming before the judges of the ad- 
miralty for admittance into an office of a fhip, was 
by one of thejudges much flighted; the judge tell- 
ing him, that he believed he could not fay the 
points of his compafs. Bacon.’ 

Vapours fir'd thew the mariner 
From what pcint of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

lf you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point, 

And blaft your glories. Denbam. 

At certain periods ftaro refume their place, 
From the fame point of heav'’n their courfeadvance. 

Dryden. 

14. Particular place to which any thing 
is directed. 

Eaft and Weft are but refpective and mutable 
prints, according unto different longitudes or diftant 
‘parts of habitation. Brown. 

Let the part, which produces another part, be 
‘more ftrong than that which it produces; and let 
the whole be feen by one peinrof fight. Dryden. 

__. The poet intended to fet the character of Arete 
ip a fair point of light. Broome. 

1s. Particular; particular mode. 

A figure like your father, 
Arm‘d at all points exa@tly cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Who fetteth out prepar'd 
At all points like a prince, attended with a guard. 
Drayton. | 
z 


Davies. | 
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`A war ùpòñthe Turk is mote worthy than’ upon 
any other Gentiles, in point of religion and in point 
ot honour. ' Bacon. 
He had a moment's right in point of time; 
Had Ffcen firft, then his had been the crime. 
- a z i Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in. the 
world in point of antiquity’can contend. Tillotfon. 
Men would often fee, what a {mall pittance of 
reafon is mixed with thofe huffing opinions. they 
are fwelled with, with which'tbey are fo armed at 
all points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them.” . Locke. 
__ T have extracted out of that pamphict-a few of 
thofe notorious falfehood’ in point of fact and rea- 
foning: Scifi. 
16. “Anaim ; the act of aiming or ftriking. 
What a point your falcon made, 
And.whata pitch fhe flew above the reft: Sbakefp. 
17. The particular thing required; the 
aim the thing points at. 
You gain your peirt, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words eafy. Rofecmmron. 
There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by 
refolution, may gain his point. L’Eftrange. 
18. Particular; initance. 
I'll hear_him his confeffions juttify, 
And point by point the treafons of his mafter 
He fhall again relate. | Shake/peare’s Henry VIIL 
Thou“thalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exaétly do 
All points of my command. Sbakefpeare's T. empep. 
His majefty fhould make a peace, or turn the 
war directly upon fuch peints, a3 may engage the 
‚nation in the fupport of it. Temple. 
He, warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the prefent polite way of writing. Swift. 
19. Afingle pofition; a.fingle affertion ; 
a 1@8;le part of a complicated queition ; 
a fingle part of any whole. 
Another vows the fame; 
A third t'à point more near the matter draws. Den. 
Strange point and new! 
Doétrine which we would:know whencelearn'd. Mil. 
The company did not meddle at all with the ftate 
poirt, as to the oaths; but kept themfelves entirely 
to the ‘church point of her independency, as to 
her purely fpiritual authority from the ftate. Lefley. 
Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodecuple 
proportion, by comparing fcripture together with 
Jofcphus: but they will hardly prove his peinr. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
There is no point wherein 1 have fo much la- 
boured, ‘as that of improving and polishing. all parts 
of converfation between perfons of quality. AE 
Thg glofs produceth initances that. are neither 
Pertinent, nor prove the point. Baker on Learning. 
20. A note; a tune. 
You, my lord archbithop, 
Whofe white inveftments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranilate yourfelf 
Into the harih and boiit’rous tcngue of war ? 
Turning your tongue divine 
To aloud trumpet, and a pointof war. Shake{peare. 
21. Pointhlank; directly : as, an arrow is 
fhot to the porntblank, or white mark. 
This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eafy 
as a cannon will fhoot pointhlank twelve fcore. Shak. 
The other level pontblank at the inventing of 
caufes and axioms. Bacon. 
Un'efs it be the cannon ball, 
That fot i` th’ air pointblank upright, 
Was born to that prodigious height; 
That learn'd philofophers maintain 


It ne'er came back. Hudibras. 


The faculties that were given us for the glory | 


of our mafter, are turned pointhlankyagaint ‘the in- 
tention of them. D’Eftranze. 


Eftius declares, that although all the {chool-. 
men were for latria to be given to the crofs, yet. 


that it is pointh/ank again the definition ‘of the 
council of Nice. 


| 3. To indicate as dogs do to fport{men. 


Stilling fleet. 


POT 

22. Point de vife; exact’ or exadtly in the 
point of view. 

Every thing about you fhould demonftrate a 
carelefs defolation; but you are rather point de 
wije im your accoutrements, as, loving yourtelf, 
than the lover of another. Shake/pearce 

Twill bafle Sir Toby, I will wath off grois ac- 
quaintance, I will be point de vife the very mani 

i Shakefpeares 

Men's behaviour fhould be like their apparel, 
not too {trait or point de wife, but free for exercife. 

Dacca. 

To Point. w. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fharpen; to forge or grind to a 
point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatnefs of Spain; now that fear is fharpened 
and pointed, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
the Palatinate.“ Bacon 

Part new grind the blunted: ax, and point the 

dart. Dry a Ne 

What help will all my, heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword ? Dryders 

The ewo pinnz ftand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the petafus of a Mercury, but rife much 
higher, and are more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, fome prepar'd the food. 
Pope. 
2. To direct towards an objeét, by way 
of forcing it on the notice, 
Alas! to make mê 
A fixed figure, for the hand of fcorn 
To point his flow unmowing finger at. Shakefpeare. 

Mount Hermon, yonder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 

3- To direct the eye or notice. 

Whofoever fhould be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and poinicd to every fcene of them, 
would fee nothing but fubjects of furprize. Pope. 

4. To fhow as by directing the finger. » 

From the great fea, you fhall point out for you 
mount Hor. Numbers, xxxiv. 7» 

It will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the dire€tion of nature, where it feems to poine 
us Out the way. Locke. 

I ‘fhall do juftice to thofe who have difin- 
guifhed themfelves in learning, and point out their 
beauties. ddddifcn. 

Is not the elder 
By nature pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 
5+ [ Pointer, French.} To dire&t towards 
a place: as, cannon were fointed again 
the fort. 

6. To diflinguith by ftcps or points. 

To Point. v. a. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger to- 
wards it. With at commonly, fome- 
times 70, before the thing indigitated. 

Now mutt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And fay, lo! thereis mad Petruchio’s wife. Shak. 

Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing 
at any thing. Rayon the Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged  thoe. Dryden. 

Roufe up for hame! our brothers of Pnarfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle.” 

A Addifcn. 

2. To diftinguith words or fentences by 
points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of printing. 

Forbcs. 


The fubtle dog fcow'rs with fagacious nofe, 
Now the warm fcent affuresthe covey near, 

He treads with caution; and he points with fear. Gay. 
4e To how dittingly. 

To point at wiiat time the balance of power ‘was 
moft equally held between their lords and commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a tontroverfy. bwifte 

POINTED. 


POI 


Pow NTED. adj. or participle. (from point. } 
1. Sharp; having a fharp point or pique. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 
2. Epigrammatical; abounding in con- 
ceits. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafes yet, 

His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit. Pope. 
PorxTtEDLY. adv. [from pointed.) An 
a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fuch, that 

he often writ too pointedly for his fubject. Dryden. 
Poi nrepness. n. fJ. (from pointed. | 
1. Sharpnefs; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, {welling, 
and irregular; when it contends to be high, full 
of rock, mountain, and poirtednefi. Ben Fonfon. 

2. Epigrammatical !martneis. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of 
men; and in this excel him, that you add pointed- 
nefs of thought. Dryden. 

Por NTEL. 2. f. Any thing on a point. 

Thefe poifes or pojntels are, for the moft part, 
little balls, fet at the topof a fender ttalk, which 
they can move every way at pleafure. Derbar:. 

Por NTER. n.f. [from point. } 
1. Any thing that points. 

Tell him what are the whecls, {prings, pointer, 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives’ notice 
of the time. Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to 
fportfmen. 

The well-taught pointer leads the way, 

The feent grows warm; he ftops, he fprings his 

prey. Guy. 

Por ntTincstTock. n. f. [pointing and 

frock.| Something made the object of 

ridicule. ; 
I, his forlorn duchefs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointing flock 

To every idle rafcal follower. Sbake/p. Henry VI. 
Por NTLESS. adj. [from point.] Blunt; 

not fharp; obtufe. 

Lay that pointlc/s clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your {word of juftice, fly. Dryd. 


POISON. n. f: [poifon, French.) 

1. That which dettroys or injures life 
by a fmall quantity, and by means 
not obvious to the fenfes; venom. 

Themtelves were firft to do the ill, 
Fre they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poifin's power to kill, 
Until, by tafting it, himfelf was faine Davies. 
One gives another a*cup of peifon, but at the 
fame time teils him it is a cordial, and fo he drinks 
it off and dies. South. 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 

This being the only remedy againft the poifin 
of fin, we muft renew it as often as we repeat our 
fins, that is, daily. Duty of Man. 

To Porson. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To infeé& with poifon. 

Virtue, dear friend, needsino defence, 
The fureft guard is innocence, 
Quivers and bows and poifon'd darts 
Are only us`d by guilty hearts. Rofcommon. 


a. To attack, injure, or kill by poifon 


iven. 
He was fo difcouraged, that he poifoned himfelf 
and died. 2 Mace. 


Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat ; 
They'll never poifumyou, they'll only cheat. Pope. 


3. To corrupt; to taint. 
The other meflenger, 
Whofe welcome J perceiv'd had poifon’d mine. Shak. 
Haft thou not 
With thy falfe arts poifon`d'his people's loyalty ? 
Rowe. 


Notions with which the fchools had poifincd 


POIT 


our youth, and which only ferved to draw the 
prince to govern amifs, but proved no fecurity to 
him, when the people were grown weary of ill 
government. Daverant. 
Por’son-TREE. n. f. [toxicodendron.| A 


plant. Miller. 
Por’soner. 2. f. [from potfon.} 
1. One who poifons. 

. I muft be the poifoner 

Of good Polixenes. Sbakefpeare. 


So many mifchiefs were in one combin’`d ; 

So much one fingie pois'ner cot mankind. Dryden. 
2. A corrupter,. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the 
common poifoners of youth, getting their very bread 
by the damnation of fouls. Scuth. 

Poisonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venom- 
ous; having the qualities of poifon. 
Thofe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poiforous, 

Where the difeate is violent. Sbakefp. Corioianus. 

Not Sirius fhoots a ficrcer flame, 

When with his pois’nous breath he blafts the fky. 
Dryden. 

A lake, that has no freth water running into it, 
will, by heat and its ftagnation, turn into a ftink- 
ing rotten puddle, fending forth naufcous and poifon- 
ous teams. beyne. 

PorsonousLY. adu. [from poifonous.] 
Venomoully. -> 

Men more eafily pardon ill things done than 
faid; fuch apeculiar rancour and venom do they 
leave behind in men’s minds, and fo much more 

_ poifonoufly and incurably does the ferpent bite with 
his tongue. than his teeth. South. 

Por’sonousness. n. f. [fram poifonous. | 
The quality of being poifonous ; venom- 
oufnefs. 

Poirret. 2. f. [poiGrel, poitrige, Fr. 
pettorale, Italian ; peGorale, Lat. | 

1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. Skin. 

2. A graving tool. Ainfworth. 

Porze. . f. [poids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending 
to the centre. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whofe falfe foundation waves have wafh'd away 
With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. 
Spenfer. 
When I have fuit, 
It thall be full of poize and dificulty, 
And fearful to be granted. Shakeipeare’s Othello. 

To do't at peril of your foul, 

Were equal poize of fin and charity. Sbake/peare. 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline-to hope. ‘Milton. 

2. Balance; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

The particles that formed the earth, muft 
convene from all quarters towards the middle, 
which would make the whole compound to reft 
in a poige. Bentley's Sermons. 

‘Tis odd to fee fluctuation in opinion fo earneftly 
charged upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half 
their days ina poize between two churches. trerd. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want 

the poize of judgment. Dryden. 


To Porze. w. a. [pefer, French.] 
1. To balance; to hold or place in equi- 


ponderance. 
How nice to couch? how all her fpeeches 
peized be? 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended in tranflation. 


Sidney. 
Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky, 
Nor peiz'd did on her own foundation lies Dryden. 
Our nation with united int’reft bleft, 
Not now content to peize, thall fway the rets Dry. 


2. To lead with weight. | 


-POL 


As the fands 
Of Parea or Cyrene's torrid foi', 
Levy'd to Gde with warring. winds, and prize 
Their lighter wings. Mitien’s Paradife Loft. 
Where could they find another form'd fo fit,. 
To foize with folid fenfe a fprightly wit? Drydrne 
- To be equiponderant to. i 
If the balance of our lives had not one fcale of 
reafon to poize another of fenfuality, the bafenefs 
of our natures would conduct us to prepofterous 
conclufions. Shakefpeare's Orbelles 
4. To weigh, to examine by the balance, 
We poizing us in her defe@ive feale 
Shall'weigh thee to the beam. Shake[peare. 
He cannot finccrely confider the ftrength, poize 
the weight, and difcern the evidence of the clearcft 
argumentations, wherc they would conclude againft 
his defires. South. 
5- To opprefs with weight. 
I'll ttrive, with troubled thcughts, to take a nap, 
Left leaden Number p2ize me down to-morrow, 
When I thould mount with wings of vitory. Shake 
POKE. x. f. [pocca, Saxon; poche, Fr.] 
A pocket; a small bag. 
I will not buy a pig in a pokes Camden's Remainge 
She fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous wasthe pother. Drayton's Nympbid« 
My correfpondent writes againft maiter’s gowns 
and poke flecves. Speétatore 
To Poxe, v.a. [poka, Swedifh.] To feel 
in the dark; to fearch any thing with 


a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will 
make ufc of their protrufions or horns, and poke 
out thcir way as before. Brows. 

Poker. n.f. [from poke.) The iron 
bar with which men ftir the fire. 

With poker fiery red, 
Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire 
with the tongs. Swift. 

Po’KinG-sTick. n. /. An inftrument an- 
ciently made ufe of to adjuft the plaits 
of the ruffs which were then worn. 

Your ruff muft ftand in print, and for that pur- 
pofe get poking flicks with fair long handles, left 
they fcorch your hands. 

Middleton's Blurt Mafier Conflable, a Comedy, 16026 

Pins and poking-ficks of fteel. Shakefpearce 

Po’tar. adj. (polaire, French; from 
pole.) Found near the pole; lying near 
the pole ; iffuing from the pole; relat- 
ing to the pole. 

As when two folar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife Lofte 

I doubt 
If any Suffer on the polar coaft, 
The rage of Arétos, and eternal froft. Pricre 

PoLa’ rity. 2./. [from folar.] Tendency 
to. the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity 
and defcét of a loadftone, might touch a needle 
any where. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Po’ Lary. adj. [ polaris, Latin.) Tending 
to the pole; having a direction toward 
the poles. 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meri- 
dian from North to South, contract a poling 
power. Browns 

POLE. 2. /. [polus, Latin; pole, Fr.) 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; 
either of the points on which the world 
turns. . 

From the centre thrice to the utmott pele. Milt. 

From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings Aah, the soaring thunders 
rolle Dryden. 
2. [Pole, 


: 
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2. [Pole, Saxon ;pal, pau, French ; palo, 
Italian and Spanifh; palus, Latin.} A 
long faf. ; 

A long pole, ftrutk upon gravel in the bottom 
of the water, maketh a pund. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

If after fome diftinguiih’d leap, 

He crops his pole, and feems to flip; 
Straight gath ring all his active ftrength, f 
He rifes higher, half his length. Prior. 

He ordered to arm long poles with harp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maft, then rowing the 
fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. Arbutbrot on Coins. 

. A tall piece of timber erected. 

Wither'd is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fali'n. Shak. Antony ard Cleop. 

Live to be the fhow and gaze o` th’ time: 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monfters are, 

Painted upon a pele, and underwrit, 

Here may you fee the tyrant. Ebakefpeare. 
“Their houfes poies fet round meeting together 
in the top, and covered with fkins. .  Heylyn 
. A meafuse of length containing hv 
yards and an half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is 
not anly fit for the gentlemen, but alfo the noble- 
men. Spenfer. 

Every pol: fquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is 
worth Gx pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer. 

ç. An inftrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a counfeilor of ftate arc 
mot to be meafured by the common yard, but by 
the pele of {pecial grace. Bacon. 

Yo Pore. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
furnith with poles. > 

Begin not to pole yourhops. Mortimer. 

Po'Leaxe. n. f. [pole and axe.} An axe 
fixed to a long pole. 

To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, 


is to offer victims of human blood. Hewel. 
One hung a puleaxe at his faddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ftun the foe. Dryden. 


Po'cecar, n.f. [Pole or Polih cat, becaufe 
they abound in Poland.] The fitchew ; 
a inking animal. 
Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Sb. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag! you 
polecat ! out, out, out; TIl conjure you. Shake/p. 
She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat 
in a warren, to amufe them. L'Eftranze. 
How fhould he, harmlefs youth, 
Who kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men? Gay. 
Po'vepavy.a. fJ- A fort of coarfe cloth. 


Ainfworth. 
Your poledavy wares will not do for me. Howel. 

PoLeMICAL. l adj. [worspixic.] Contro- 

PoLe MICK. verfial ; difputative. 

l Among _all his labours, although polemick dif- 
courfes were otherwife moft uneafy, as engaging to 
converfe with men in paffion. ell. 

I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical 
exercifes, and, notwithftanding all the rage and 
malice of the adverfaries of our: Church, I (it down 
contented. Siilling flect. 

The nullity of this diftin€tion has been tolidly 
thewn by moft of our polemick writers of the proteft- 
ant church. South. 

The beit method to be ufed with thefe polemical 
ladies, isto thew them the ridiculous fide of their 
caufe. Adadifon. 


Pore Mick. a. f.  Difputant; contro- 


vertiit. 
Each Raunch pelemich, Rubborn as a rock, 
Came whip and fpur. wy" Pope. 


PoLe Moscope. n. f. [dru and (xomia. |} 
In opticks, is a kind of crooked or eb- 
lique peripecia glafs, contrived for fee- 
ing cbyeéts that do not lie directly be- 
fare the eye. Dif. 
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Po’tesrar. g. J. [pole and far] 

1. A ftar near the pole, by which naviga- 
tors compute their northern latitude ; 
cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fca cannot fee the polfar, let him 
fteer his courfe by fuch ftars as beft appear to him. 

King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help 
than the polcfur of the areients. Dryden. 

z. Any guide or director. 

PO'LEY-MOUNTAIN, n. f. [polinm, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 

PO'LICE. n. f. [French.] The regula- 
tion and government of a city or coun- 
try, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 

Po‘urcev. adj. [from police.) Regu- 
lated ; formed into a regular courfe of 
adminiftration. 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to govern, it is a juft caufe of war for an- 
other nation, that is civil or policcd, to fubdue 
them. Bacon's Holy War. 

Po'nicy. n. f: [roarria 3 politia, Latin. } 

1. The art of government, chiefly with 
refpect to foreign powers. 

2. Art; prudence; management of affairs; 
ftratagem. 

The policy of that purpofe is made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. Shakefpeare. 

If it be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which for your beft ends 
You call your policy ; how is`t lefs or worfe, 
But it fhall hold companionship in peace 
With honour as in war. = Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

If the be curft, it is for pelicy, 

For the’s not froward, but modet. Sbakefpeare. 

The beft rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of 
juftice before all enyoyments. King Charles. 

The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken 
in fcripture for policy, and confits in a certain 
dexterity of managing bufincfs for a man’s fecular 
advantage. Sourk. 

3. [Poliga, Spanifh.] A warrant for 
money in'the publick funds ; a ticket. 

To POLISH. v. a. [polio, Latin; polir, 
French. ] 

1. To fmooth; to brighten by attrition ; 


to glofs. 
He tetteth to finith his. work, and plibeth it per- 
fectly. Eccl. 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, 
Polifo'd the form that ftung his heart. Granville. 
2. ‘lo make elegant of manners. 
»  Studious they appear 
Of arts that polih life, inventors rares Milton. 


To Po'LisH. v. n. To anfwer to the ac 
of polifhing ; to receive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancicnts, that there was 
a kind of fteel, which would peli almoft as white 
and bright as filver. Bacon. 

Po’tisu. 2. A [ polt, polifure, French ; 
from the verb. } 

1. Artificial glofs;. brightnefs given by 
attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite 
coft in the quarry, only confider the great difficulty 
of hewing it into any form, and of giving it the 
due turn, proportion, and polifb. Addifon on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better polih 
feemed free from veins. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 
What are thefe wond'rous civilifing arts, 
This Roman poliff, and this fmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus*traGtable and tame? Addif. 
Po'L1sHABLE. adj. [from polifo.| Capable 
of being polifhed. 
Po’risHer. ne f. [from poli/h.] The per- 
fon or intrument that gives a glofs. 
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I confider an human foul without education, 
like marble in the quarry, which fhews none of its 
inherent beauties, till the {kNLof the poiiber fetches 
out the colours. Addi cn. 

POLITE. aaj. [politus, Latin.] 
1. Gloffy; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, fhining, and 
polite; others not polite, but as if powdered over 
with fine iron duft. Woodward. 

If any fort of rays, falling on the polite furface 
of any pellucid medium, be refletted back, the 
fits of eafy reflexion, which they have at the point 
of reflexion, fha!] fill continue to return. Newvtone 

The edges of the fand holes being worn away, 
there are left all over the glafs a numberlefs com- 
pany of very little convex polite rifings like waves. 

Newton's Optickss 
2. Elegant of manners. 
A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Popes 
Potrrery. adv. [from polite.) With 
elegance of manners; genteelly. 
Potrteness.. n. f. [{politefe, French, 
from polite.) Elegance of manners ; 
gentility ; good breeding. 

I have feen the dulleft men aiming at wit, and 

others, with as little pretentions, affecting politencfs 


in manners and dilcourle. Swift. 
As in {mooth oil the razor beft is whet, 
So wit is by poftrene/s keeneft fet. Youngs 


POLITICAL. adj. [ worilixo;. | 
1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the 
adminiftration of publick affairs ; civil. 

In the Jewith ftate, God was their political prince 
and fovereign, and the judges among them were as 
much his deputies, and did reprefent his perfon, as 
now the judges do the perfons of their feveral princes 
in all other nations. Keetlewell. 

Mere true political wifdom may be learned from 
this fingle book of proverbs, than from a thoufand 
Machiavels. Rogers. 

2. Cunning; skilful. 

Poti TIicaLyy. adv. [firm golitical.] 

1. With relation to publick adminiltra- 
tion. 

2. Artfully; politickly. 

The Turks politically mingled'certain Janizaries, 
harquebufiers, with their horfemen. Knollete 

Potirica sTerR.2.f. A petty ignorant 
pretender to politicks. 

There are quacks of all forts.; as bullies, pe- 
dants, hypocrites, empiricks, law-jobbers, and pofi- 
ticafters. L’Efirangee 

PoLiTI cian. n. f. [politicien, French. } 
1. One verfed in the arts of government 5 
one fkilled in politicks. 
Get thee glafs eyes, 
And, like a {curvy politician, {cem 
To fce things thou doft not. Sbake/p. King Lear. 

And "t be any way, it muft be with valour ; 
for policy I hate: I had as lief be a Brownift as a 
politician. Shake/peare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet 
I need no fecret diftinétions nor evafions before 
God. King Charlese 

While emp'rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly fhow that fkill which they precend, 
And work by means as noble as yourend. Dryden. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife, 

And fee through ail things with his half-shuteyes, 

Scat up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Popes 
z. A man of artifice; one of deep contri- 

vance. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milwne 

If a man fucceeds in any attempt, though under- 
took with never fo much rafhnefs, his fuccefs thal} 
vouch him a politician, and good luck fhall pafs for 

decp 
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contrivance ; for give any cne fortune, and 

.. he thal’ be thought a wife man. South. 

PO’LITICK. adj. [ woasrixcs. | 

1. Political; civil. In this fenfe political 

is almoft always. ufed, except in the 
phrafe body politick. 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he 
with his people made all but one polirick body, 
whereof himfelf was the head ; even fo cared for 
them as he, would for his own limbs. Sidney. 

No civil or plirik Conftitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the beft authors. Temple, 

2. Prudent ; verfed in affairs. 
Tkis land was famoully enrich'd 
With pelitich grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles `  Shuke/peare’s Richard II. 
3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe poli- 
tical is not ufed. 

I have trod a meafure; I have flattered a lady ; 
I have been polirick with my ‘friend, fmooth with 
mine enemy. Shakefpeare. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; 

but for the moral part, perhaps youth’ will have 
the prehém'nence, adage hath for the policick. Buc. 

No lefs alikesthe polirick andywife 
All fly flow things, with circumfpective eyes ; 
Men in their loofe unguarded, hours they take, 
Not that themfelves are wile, but others weak. 

Pope. 
Po narickiy. adv. [from politich.} Art- 
fully ; cunningly. 

Thus have lpolirich!y begun my reign, 

And ‘tis my hope to end fucccfsfully.. Sbaukefpeare. 
Lis pelitickly done, 
“To fend me packing with an hoft of men. Shake/p- 

The dutchefs, hath been. moft, politickly em- 
ployed in fharpening thofe arms with which the 
fubdued you. - Pope. 

Po Liticxs. a. fe [ politique, French ; 

. romtixy. |] The fcience of government ; 

. the art or practice of adminiftring pub- 
lick affairs. | 

Be pleas'd your poliricks-to fpare, 

I’m old enough, and,can myfelf take cate. Dryden. 


Jt would be an everlafting reproach to. politicks, . 


fhould fuch men overturn an ‘eftablifhment formed 
by the wit laws, and fupported by the “ableft 
heads. Aldifon. 
Of crooked counfels and dark politichs. _ Pope. 
Po'Lirure. x. fo [ politure, French.) The 
glofs given by the aét of polithing. 


PO’LITY. n. f [worrrsia. | A form of 


povernment ; civil conftitution. 

Becaufe the fubje&, which this pofition con- 
cerneth, is a form of church government or church 
polity, it behoveth us to confider the nature of the 
church, as is requifite for men’s more clear and 
plain underttanding, in what refpect laws of polity 
or government are neceffary thereunto. Hooker. 

‘The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not 
thought ie beneath the publick care, ‘to promote 
and reward the improvement of their own language. 


Locke on Education. 
POLL. z. f. [polle, pol, Dutch, the. top. ] 
ke. Phe, head. 
Look if the withered elder hath not, his pol 
clawed like a parrot. Shakelpeare’s, Henry IN. 
2.,A catalogue or lift of :perions; a re- 
~ gifter of heads. ` 
Have you a catalogue 
“OF all the voices that we'have procur’d, _ 
Set down by th” polh Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 
The mutter file, rotten and found, amounts not 
to fifteen thoufand poll. Shake/peare. 
3. A fh called generally a chub. A 
chevin. 
To Pour. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To lop the top of trees. 
The oft cutting and, polling of hedges conduces 
much to their latingst . Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


2, ‘To taint with guilt. 
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May thy woods oft pel/"d, yet ever wear 
A green, and, when the lift, a golden hair. Denne. 


z.. In this fenfe is ufed polled fheep. 


P.dicd theep, that is theep without horns, are 
reckoned the bet breeders, becaufe the ewes yean 
the polled lamb with the leaft danger. 


clip fhort; to fhear. 
Neither fhall they Mave, only pcll their heads. 
Exekiel. 


4..To mow ; to crop. 
He'll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by 


th’ ears: he will mow down all before him, and 
leave his paflage poll’d. Sbhakefpeare. 
5. To plunder ; to Rrip; to pill. 

They will po/l and: fpoil) fo. outrageoufly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worfe. Spenfer on Irel. 

Take and exaét upon them the wild exactions, 
coignie, livery and forehon, by which they pol/ and 
utterly undo the poortenants. Spenjer on Ireland. 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to 
be granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for 
that the law had provided another courfe by fervice 
of cf{cuage, much lefs when warwas made but a pre- 
tence to psl! and pill the people. Bacon. 

Neither can juftice yield her ‘fruit with fwect- 
nefs among the briars and brambles of catching 
and: polling clerks and minifters. Bacon. 


6. To take a lift or regilter of perfons. 


7. To enterone’sname in a Jiftior regifter.. 


Who ever brought to his righ daughter’s»bed, 
The man that poll'd but twelve pence forvhis head ¢ 
Dryden. 

8. To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn,conclave,fit, devoid of thought, 

Andpoll for points of faith his trufty votes Ticke/. 
Po'LLARD. 2 /. [from poll.] 
1.A tree lopped. 


Nothing procureth the latting of trees fo much 


as often cutting ; and we fee all overgrown trees‘are | 


pollards or dottards, and not trees at their full 

height. Bacon. 
2. A clipped coin. 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit 
pieces coined by the French, called pollards, crocars 
and rofaries. Camden. 

3- The chub fih". Ainfwortb. 

Po LLEN. a. f. A fine powder, com- 
monly underftood by the word farina; 
as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Po’Ltencer. n. Je Brufhwood. This 
feems to be the meaning of this obfolete 
word. 

Lop for the fewel old pol/enger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the gralle to be mown. 
Tafir. 
Po'LLER: 2. f: [from poll.) 

1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 

The poller and exatter of fees juitifies there- 
femblance of the courts of juftice to the bufh, 
whereunto while the fheep flies for defence, he 
lofes part of the fleece. Bacon's Effays. 

z. He who votes or polls. 


Po’LueviL. ». f { poll and evil.) 

Pollédil is a large fwelling, inflammation, or im- 
pofthuine in thehorfe's polhor nape'of the'neck, jut 
between the ears towards the mane. Farrier's Dif. 

Po'ttock. 2. fi [acellus niger.) -~ A-kind 
of fih. | 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with thellfith, fea- 
hedgehogs, fcallojis, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carcw. 
To POLLUTE. w: a. [polluo, Latin ; 
polluer, French.) 


t. To make unclean, ina religious fenfe ; 
to defile. 
Hot and peevifh vows 
Are poiluted offerings, more abhorr'd 


Than {potted livers in the facrificcs Shakefpeare. 


Mortimer. 
3. To cut off hair from the head; to 


"And pelyantbos of unnumber'd dyes. 
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She wooes the gentleairy + A 
To hide her guilty front with innocent fnow, 
‘And on her naked fhame, 
Pollute with finful blame, 
The faintly veil Of maiden white’to throw. Milten. 


3. Yo corrupt by mixtures of ill, either 


moral or phyfical. 
Envy. you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my.pleafures, and pol/ute my joy? Dryd. 


400 Milton ufes this word in an.uncommona 


conitruction. © se~ , l 
Polluted.trom the end of his'creation. . Milton. 
Portu TEDNESS. R. f. [from pollute. } 
Defilement ;.the ftate of being pol- 
luted. _. l ye PA 
POLLU'TER, n. f. [from pollute} Defiler ; 
corrupter. 
Ev'n he, the king of men,” 
Fell at his threthéld, and the fpoil'of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoys *Dryd Æ neiss 
Portu Tron. naf. [ pollution, French ; 
pollutio, Latin. } 
1. The act of defiling. 
‘The,contrary to confecration is pollusicny which 
happens in churehes by homicide, and burying an 
_excommunicated perfon in the church.  — Ay /iffe. 


2. The itate of being defiled ;, defilement. 


Their ftrife pollution brings 


Upon the temple. Milien. 


PoLTRON. n. J. [ pollice truncato, from 


the thumb cut off; ic being once a 
practice of cowardsto cut off their 
thumbs, that they might nor be com- 
pelled to ferve in war.  Saumai/e. 
Menage derives it from the Italian pol- 
tro, a-bed ; ascowards feign themfelves 
fick a-bed: others derive it from poletro | 
or poltro, a young unbroken horfe.] A 
coward ; a nidgit; a {coundrel.. , 
Patience is for poltrons. Shakefpearee 
They that are bruis'd.with wood or fifts, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and polrrons. Audibras. 
For who butia poltron poffefs'd with fear, 
Such haughty infolence can tamely bear? Dryden. 
Po’Ly. a. f.'[ polium, Latin.} “Am herb. 
> ` ` Ainfeusereh. 
Po’Ly. [roav.] . A prefix often found in 
the compofition of words derived from 
the Greek, and.intimating multitude: 
as, polygon, a figure of many angles; 
polypus, an animal with many feet. 
Po.yacou’sticKx: adj. [rorv; and axse.] 
Any thing that) multiplies or magnifies 
founds; “>> rs Di&. 
Potya’xrHos. 2. J. [morvs and aS. ] 
A plant. | 
' The daify, primrofe, violet darkly blue, 
Thomfone 
adj. [from worvidee 5 


POLYE DRICAL, , 
polyedre, Fr.] “Have 


PoLYe DROUS. 
ing many fides. | 


E The protuberant particles may be fpherical, ellip- 


tical,’ cylindrical, polyedrical, and fome very irre- 
gular: ‘and according to the nature of thefe, and 
the fituation of the lucid body, the light muft be 
varioufly affected. - Boy la. 
A tubercle of a pale brown fpar, had the exterior 
furface covered with fmall polyedrous cryftals; *pel- 
lucid, with: a caft of yellow. © ” Woodward. 
Pory’ ist. 2. fa- [from polygamy. | 
One that holds the lawfulnefs of more 
wives than one ata time. , 
POLYGAMY. z. J. [polygamie, French ; 
moruyopsee | Plurality of wives. 
_ Polygamy is the having more wives than one at 
ONG» Locke. 


They 
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They allow jno pzlygamy: they have ordained, 
that none do intermarry or contract, until a month 
be pait from their firft interview. Bacon. 

He lived to his death in the fin of polygoxy, 
without any particular repentance. Perkins. 

Chriftian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more 
agiccable to the law off fature, that is, the: law of 
God, than Mahometifm that allows it; for one 
man, his having many wives by law, fignifies no- 
thing, unlefs there were many women to one man 
in nature alfo. Graunt. 

Po'tyGLor. adj. [ rorvyrurz@ 3 folyglotre, 
French.] Having many languages. 

i The polyg/ot or linguift is a learned man. Howel. 
POLYGON. x. f. [polygene, Fr. marv 
and yaia.] A figure of many angles. 

He began with a fingle tine ; he joined two lines 
in an angie, and he advanced to trianyles and fquares, 
polygons and circles. Watts. 

PoLy'GonaL. adj. [from pelygon.] Hav- 
ing many angles. ` 

Po LYGRAM. n. te [ mave and yeaa. | 
A figure confitting of a great number of 
lines. Dia. 

POLY'GRAPHY. n. f. [words and yeagr ; 
poygraphie, Fr.] The art of writing 
in feveral unufual manners of cyphers ; 
as alfo decyphering the fame. Did. 

Poty tocy. xn. f [rous and rcv.) 
Talkativenefs. Dia 

POLY MATHY. n. f.. [x020; and pa aw. ] 
The knowledge of many arts and 
fciences -alfo an acquaintance with 
mañy different fubje&s. Di@. 

Po.yPHo nism. n. J- [worvs and Qur. ] 
Multiplicity of found. ay 

The paffages relate to the diminifhing the found 
of his piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great 
afcent into the atmofphere, and the magnifying the 
found by the polypbcnijms or repercuffiuns of the 
rocks and caverns. i Derbam. 

PoLyPe TALOUS. adj. [moavs and rita- 
‘acy. |] Having many petals. 

Po'rypopy. n. f> [ polypodium, Latin.) 
A plant. ; 

Polyp-dy is a capillary plant with oblong jagged 
leaves, having a middle rib, which joins them to 
the ftalks running through each divifion. Miller. 

_ A kind of pelypcdy groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Po'Lyrous. adj. [from polypus.] Having 
the nature of a polypus; having many 
feet or roots. . 

If the veffels drive back the blood with too 
great a force upon the heart, it will produce poly- 
peus concretions in. the ventricles of the heart, 
efpecially, when its valves are apt to grow rigid. 

Arbutbner. 

PO’LYPUS. n. /. [xcrvce; 3 polype, Fr.] 
1. Polypus fignihes any thing in general 
with many roots or feet, as a {welling 
in the noftrils ; but $t is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries. Quincey. 

The pelypus of the, nofe is faidjto be an ex- 
erefcence of Heth, fpreading its branches amongtt 
the laminz of the os ethmoides, and threugh the 
cavity of one or both noftrils. Sharp. 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagu- 
late the fpittle, being mixed ‘with the blood in 
the veins, form polypuffisinthe heart. Arbu:i nt. 

2. A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with tull force, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones. Pope. 

Po'Ltyscope. n. fS. [moris and (xomiw. | 
A multiplying glafs. Di. 


Po'LYSPAST. n. f. [poly/pafte, Fr.} A 
Vor. IL 
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machine confilting of many pullics. Di. 
Potyspe RMOUS. adj. [roarsand (arigua. | 
Thofe plants are thus called, which 
have more than four feeds fucceeding 
each flower, and this without any cer- 
tain order or number. | . uincy. 
Po.ysyLLa BICAL. adj. [from polyfyi- 
lable | Having’ many fyllables; per- 
taining to a polyfyllable. 
Polyfyllabical echoes are fuch as repeat many 
fyllables or words diftin@ly. Die. 
POLYSYLLABLE. » J... [roħs and 
Conran ; polyfyllable, French.] A word 
of many fyllablesi 
In a polyfyliable word ‘confider to-which fyllable 
the emphafis isto besgiven, and in each fyllable to 
which letter. ‘erg Helder. 
Your high nonfenfe blufters and makes a noife; 
it ftalks upon hard) words, yand ‘rattles through 
prlyfyllacles. Addijon. 
PoLYSY NDETON. a. f- [ woaudurdsior. ] Af 
figure of rhetorick by-which the copu- 
lative is often repeated; as, I came, 
and faw, and overcame., ` ! 
PoLyTHE ISM. naf. [mous and bsos ; poly- 
thei/me, Fr.} The doctrine of plurality 
of gods. > 
The fir author of polyrbeifm, Orpheus, did } 
plainly affert one fupreme God. Stilling fleet. 
POLY THE IST. af. (ronds and bez; poly- 
thee, French.}] One that holds plurality 


of gods. à 
Some authors have falfely made the Turks poly- | 
tbeifis. ` miy Duncomb. | 


Poma‘ce. n. f. [pomaceum, Lat.] ‘The 
drofs of cyder preflings. Did. 
Poma‘ceous. adj. [from pomum, Latin.} 
Confifting of apples. 
Autumn paints 
Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englith plains 
Bluth with gomacecus harvefts breathing {weets. 
Pbilips. 
Poma DE. 2. f. [ pomade, French ; pomado, 
Italian.] A tragrant ointment. 
Po'MANDER. n. /. [pomme d'ambre, Fr.) 
A {weet ball;: a perfumed ball or 
owder. 

I have fold all my trumpery; not a-counterfeit 
fone, not a ribbon, glafs, p:mander, or browch to 
keep my pack from fafting. Shakifpeare. 

The facred Virgin’s well, her mofs moit fweet 

and rare, 
Againtt infe€tious damps for pemander to wear. 
. . Drayen. 

They have in phyfick nfe of pomanderand knots 
of powders for drying of rheums, comforting of 
the heart, and provoking of flecp. Bacon. 

POMATUM naf- {Latin.]. An. gint- 
ment. , 
I gave him alittle pomarum to drefs the fcab. 
Wifeman. 
To Pome. v. n. [pommer,French.] To 
grow toa round head like an apple. Di& 
PomMect TRON. ne fe [pome and citron. | 
A citron apple. Dif. 
POMEGRANATE. n. f. [pomum granatum, 
Latun.] 
1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate confits of many 
leaves placed in a circular order, whic” expand 
in form of a role, whofe bell-thaped © multifid 
flower-cup afterwards becomes a globular fruit, 
having a thick, {mooth, brittle rind, and is divided 
into feveral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds, 
furrounded with a foft pulp. Miilers 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly the fings on yon pomegranate tre. \Sbake/p. 
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2. The fruit. f 
In times pat they dyed fcarlet with the feed of 
a pomegranate. Peacham on Drawings 
Nor on its flender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomgranate fcorn'd. 


Thomfon. 
Pomeroy. Ja. f. A fort of appte- 
PO'MEROYAL. § Ainfworth. 


Pomi'rerous. adj. [ pomifer, Lawn.) A 


term applied to plants which have the 
largeft fruit, and are covered with thick 
hard rind, by which they are diftin- 
guifhed' from: ‘the ` bacciferous, which 
have only a thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pu::.pions, melons, gourds, 
and cucumbers, unable to fupport themfelves, are 
either "endued with a faculty: of ‘twining about 
others, or with clafpers and tendrils whereby they 
catch hold of them. Ray on the Creaticn. 

Other fruits contain a great. deal of cooling 
vifcid juice, combined with a nitrous fait; fuch 
are many ofthe low pen:ifcrous kind, as cucumbers 
and pomipions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Po'mmeL. n. f. [pomeau, French; pomos 


“Italian; appel vant fwaerd, Dutch. ] 
Ie A round ball or knob. 
Like pommels round of marble clear, 
Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
Huram finifhed the two pillars and the pomme/s, 
and the chapters which were on the top of the two 


pillars. 2 Chronicles. 
2.°The knob that ‘balances the blade of 
the fword. “'' @" » 


His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel of 
hisfword in token of yielding. Sidney. 


|3.. The protuberant ‘part of the faddle 


before. 
The ftarting fteed was feiz'd with fudden fright, 
And bounding, o'er the pommel cat the knight. 
Dryden. 
To Pommer. v. a. [This word feems 
to come from pommeler, French, to va- 
riegate.} ‘To beat with any thing thick 
or bulky; to beat black and ‘blue; to 
bruife ; to punch. 
Pomp. 2. fe [ pompa, Latin. ] 
1. Splendour ; pride. 
Take phyfick, pomp, 
Expofe thyfelt to feel what wretches feel. Sbuke/p. 
z. A proceffion of {plendour and oftenta- 
tion. ) 

The bright pomp afcended jubilant. Milton. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 
Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryd. 

Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloath- 
ed in the charity of their benefactors, was a more 
beautiful expreftion of joy and thank(giving, than 
could have been exhibited by all the pomps of a 
Roman. triumph. Addifin's Guardian. 

Po’MPHOLYX: n. f. 

Pinpbolyx is a white, light, and very friable 
fubftance, found in crufts.adhering to the domes of 
the furnaces and to the covers of the large cru- 
cibles, in which brafs is made either from a mix- 
ture of copper and. lapis calaminaris, or of copper 


and zink. Hill. 
Pompion. n. f. (pompon, French.) A 
pumkin. A fortof large fruit. Dia. 


Po MPIRE. a. / [pomum and pyrus, Lat.] 
A fort of pearmain. Ainfworth. 
POMPOUS. adj.” [ pompeux, Fr.] Splen- 
did; magnificent; grand. 
What flatt’ring fcenes our- wand'ring fancy 
wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories rifing to our thonght. Pope, 
An infcription in the ancient way, plain, pimp- 
ous, yct modeft, will be beft. Atserlury to Pope. 
Po’mPousty. adv. [from pompous } Mag- 
nificently ; fplendidly. 
Y y Whateer 
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Whate'er can urge ambitious youth. to fight, 

She pom poufly difpiays betoro their Aight. Dryden. 

Po'seousness. n. f/f, [from pompous. | 
Magnificence; iplendour ; thowine(s ; 
oftentatioufnefs. 

The Englith ‘and French raife their language 
with metaphors, or by the pompsujnejs of the whole 
phrafe wear off any, tittlenels that appears: in. the 
particular partse Addifen. 

Pos D.x. J- [fuppofed to,be the, fame 
with pourd; -pindap, Saxon, co» fhut 
up.} A fmali pool or lake of water ; 
a bafon; water not running or emitting 
any ftream. 

kn the midft of all the place was a fair gond, 
whofe fhaking. cryftal, was a perfect mirror to all 
the other beauties, fo that it bare fhew of two 
gardens. Sidney. 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond 

or pool, 
There fwallow'd up. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Had marine bodies been found in,only one place, 
it might have been fufpeéted, that the fea. was, 
what the Cafpian is, a great pond or lake, confined 
to one part. Woedward. 

His building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. Pope. 

To Pono. v.a: To ponder. A corrupt 
obfolete word. 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 

Pleafeth you posd your fuppliant’s plaint. Spen/er. 

To PONDER. a. a. [pondero, Latin.| To 
weigh mentally ; to confider ; to attend. 

Mary kept all thefe things, and pondered them 
in her heart. Luke, ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities, and circumftances. {way 
the ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the 
matter. Bacon. 

This pender, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed:be bleficd. _ Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Intent he feem'd, 
And fond`ring future things of wond’rous weight. 
Dryden. 

To Ponner. v. x. To think; to mufe: 
with ow. This is an improper ufe of 
the word. 

This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt.me more. i Shak. King Lear. 

Whom pond ring thus on. human _miferies, 
When Venus faw, her heav'nly fire befpoke.. Dryd. 

Po’NDERAL. adj. [from pondus, Latin.] 
Eftimated by weight; diitinguifhed from 
numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in procefs of time 
decreafe ; bat all the while we may fuppofe the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the fame, ‘juft 
as it has happened to us, as well as our neighbours, 
whofe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the 
nummary hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot. 


Po’NDERABLE. adj. [from pondero, Lat.] | 


Capable to be weighed ; menfurable by 
{cales. 

The bite of an afp will’ kill within an hour, yet 
the impreffion is fcarce vifible, and the poifon com- 
municated not poxderable. Brown. 

PonpDeEra TION. a. f. [from pondero, Lat. ) 
The a& of weighing. . 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, 

and the quantity of perfpired matter, found by 


ponderations is only the difference between that and 


the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 
POo'NDERER. 2. f. [from ponder.] He who 
ponders. 


Ponngrosity. m. f. [from ponderous. | 
Weight; gravity ; heavinefs. 


Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its 
own bulk a greater ponderofity than the {pace in any 
Brown. 
Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and 


water it doth occupy- 
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PO'NDEROUS.,adj. . [ponderofus, from 
poudus, Latin, | 
1. Heavy ; (weighty. l 
It is more difficult toi makeygold,. which ts the 
Mòt porderoys.and materiate among . metals, of 
other. metals lefs pondercus and materiate, than, 
via verfa, to make filver of lead or quickfilver ; 
both which ‘are more ponderous than filver. Bacar. 
His pord’rous thield behind him caft. © Milton. 
Upon laying a weight in one of the feales, in- 
{cribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, 
profperity, affi€tion, wealth, and poverty, which 
feemed very ponderous, they were not able to ftir the 
oppofite balance. Addifon. 
Becaufe all the parts ofan undiftributed fluid are 
of equal gravity, or gradually placed" according to 
the difference of it, any «concretion, that can be 
f{uppofed to be naturally made infuch a fluid, muft 
be all over of a fimilar gravity,- or have the more 
ponderous parts nearer to its bafis. Bentley. 
z. Important; momentous. 
If your more ponderous and fettled project 
May fuffer.alteration, I'll point you 
Where. you: fhall.have receiving hall become you. 
' i Sbakejpeare. 
3. Forcible; ftrongly impulfive. 
Imagination hath more force upon things living, 
than things inanimate ; and upon light and fubtile 
motions, than apon motions vehement or ponderous. 
Bacon. 
Impatient of her load, 
And }ab’ring underneath the pond’rous god, 
The more the ftrove to hake him from her breaft, 
With far fuperior force he prefs'd. Dryden. 
Prefs'd with the pond’rous blow, 
Down finks the thip within th’ abyfs below. Dryd. 


Po'NDEROUsLY. adv. [from ponderous. ] 
With great weight. 


Po’nperousness. a. /. [from poxderous. | 


Heavinefs; weight; gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place themfelves under or above 
one another, according as their pondercufne/s makes 
them {wim or fink. Boyle. 

Po'NDWEED. ne fe [potamogeiton.] + A 
plant. Ainfworth. 

PoNENT. adj [ ponente, Ital.] Wetern. 

Thwart of thefe, as, fierce, 

Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Po’nrarnd. 2. f. [poignard, Fr. pugio, 
Latin.] A degger; a fhort ftabbing 
weapon. 

She {peaks poniards, andevery word ftabs. Shak. 

Melpomene would be reprefented, in her right 
hand a naked poniard. Peacham on Drawing. 

Poniards hand to hand 
Be banith’d from the field, that none fhal! dare 
With fort'ned {word to {tab in.clofer war. Dryden. 

Jo PONIARD. wv. a. [poignardier, Fr.] 
To ftab with a poniard. - 

Ponk. a.f- [OF this word I know not 
the original.) A nocturnal fpirit; a 
hag. 

N let the ponk, nor other evil fprights, 
Ne let mifchievous witchese | Spenfers 

Po'nracs. x. fa [ pons, pontis, bridge. | 
Duty paid for the reparation of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by 
the common law difcharged from pontage and. mu- 
rage. i Ayliffe. 

Po'xntirr. n. f. [pontife, French ; ponti- 
Sex, Latin. | 


1, A prieft; a high-prieft. 


Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and 
the other his books of ceremonies, and the:diicipline 
of the pontiffs. Bacon. 

2. The pope. 
Ponti’Ficar. adj. [ pontifical, Fr. ponti- 


pendercfi'y, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. | fiscalis, Latin.) 


POO 


1. Belang'ng to an high: prielt. 
2.«Popih. 
Ht were not amifs to anfwer Uy a, herald the next 
. Ponvificg! attempt, yather fending defiance than pob- 
lifhing antwers. ` Raleigh. 
The pent fea” authority is as much fuperior to 
the%egal, as the fun is greater than the moon: 
> Baker. 
3. Splendid’; magnificent. 
Thus did I keep my perfon freth and new, 
My prefence,Jike ajrobe pontifical, Ty 
Never feen, but wonder'd at. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
4. [From pons and facto.) . Bridge-build- 
ing. This fenfe is, I believe, peculiar 
to Milton, and perhaps was intended as 
ań equivocal {atire on popery. 
Now had they brought the work by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex'd aby({s. Milren's Paradife Lf. 


PONTI FICAL. 2. Sf. [ pontificale, Latin.} 
A book containing rites and ceremonies 
ecclefiaftical. | 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may 
be feen in pontificals, containing the forms for con- 
fecrations. Scourhe 

By the pontifical, no altar. is to be confecrated 
without reliques. Stilling Peers 

PonTiFicaLLy. adv. [from pontifical. } 
In a pontifical manner. 

Ponti FIcaTe. n./. [ poxtificat, French ; 
pontificatus, Lat.) Papacy; popedom. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced 
to the pontificate. Addifon. 

Painting, fculpture, and architecture may all 
recover therofelves under the prefent pontificate, if 
the wars of Italy will give them leave.  Addifone 

Po'ntrrice. 2. fe [pons and facio.] 
Bridgework ; edifice of a bridge. 

He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontifice, unhop'd 
Met his offspring dear. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

PonTiF1 cian. adj. [from pontif.) Ad- 
hering to the pope; popifh. 

Many other doctors, both pontificians and of the 
reformed church, maintain, that God fan@ified 
the feventh day. White. 

Po NTLEviS.-n. fa- In horíemanfhip, is 
a diforderly refifting action of a-horfe 
in difobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes 
up fo upon his hind-legs, that he is in 
danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PONTON. nf. [French.] 


Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to país 
over water: it ls made of two great boats placed at 
fome diftance'from one*another, both planked over, 

“as'is the interval between’ them, with rails on their 
fides; the whole fo ftrongly built as to, carry over 
horfe and cannon. Military Dif. 

The black prince pafied many a river without 
the help of pontons. Spefators 


Po'ny. a. J- [I know not the original 
of this word, unlefs it be corrupted from 
puny.| A {mall horfe. 


Poor. 2. f. [pul, Saxon; poel, Dutch. } 
A lake of {tanding water. 
Mofs, as*it cometh of moifture, fo the water 
muft'but Nide, and not ftand in a pool. Bacon. 
Sea he had fearch’d, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 
Meotis. Milton's Paradife Lfe 
Love oft to virtuous aéts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
And brufhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryden. 
The circling Rreams, once thought the pools of 
blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey's name fhall fave. Dryd: 
After the deluge, we fuppofe the vaiiies and lower 
grounds, where the’ defcent and derivation of the 
p water 


PO0.O 
water was not fo eafy, to have been full of lakes and 


pools. Burnet. 
Poor. 2. f. [pouppe, French; puppis, 
Latin.] The hindmott part of the fhip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and 
wailing, till the fea fwallowed them. Sidney. 

The pop was beaten. gold. Shakefpeare. 

Perceiving that the pigeon had only loit a piece of 
her tail through the next opening of the rocks, 
they paled fafe, only the end of ‘their’ poop was 
bruifed. — Raleigh. 

He was openly fet upon the poop of the galley. 

Knolles. 

With wind in poop the veffel ploughs the fea, 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dry. 
POOR. adj. (pauvre, French; povre, 
Spanihh. } 
1. Not rich; 

reffed with want. 

Poor cuckoldly knave—=I wrong him to call him 

+ + poor; they fay he hath maffesof money. Shakefp. 
' Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ; 

Go fearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiftory. Pope. 

Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 

To bear nomem'ry but of poor rogues crimes. Harte. 
2. Trifling; narrow ; of little dignity, 
force, or value. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice ufed for delicacy 
to cod! wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in 
refpect of other ules that may be made‘of it. Bacon. 

How poor are the imitations of nature in common 


courfe of experiments, except they beled by great. 


judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in fin, as he obferves it in 
other men, he is wholly transformed from the 
creature God firft made him: nay, has confumed 
thofe poor remains of good that the fin of Adam 


left him. South. 


That I have wronged no man,. will be a poor 


plea or apology at the laft day; „for it is not for 

rapine, that men are formally impeached and finally 

condemned ; but I was an hungry, and ye gave me 

no meat. Calamy's Sermons. 
3. Paltry; mean ; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the 

Pope's ufe. Bacon. 
And if that wifdom ftill wife ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king } 

When, if he perifh here, there is snot found 
In all the»world fo poor and vile a thing? || Davies. 

The marquis, -making hafte to Scarborough, 
embarked in a poor vefiel. Clarendon. 

We have {een"how pocr and contemptible a force 
has been raifed by thofe who appeared openly. 

3 Addilcn`s Freebolder. 

Matilda’is fo intent upon all the arts of im- 
proving their drefs,. that fhe has fome_new fancy 
almoft every day ; and leaves no ornament untry'd, 
fromthe richeft jewel tothe poore# flowers. Luw. 

4. Unimportant. 

To be without power or diftin@ion, is not, in 
my poor opinion, a very amiable fituation to a perfon 
‘of title. a Swift. 

‘5. Unhappy ; uneafy ; pitiable. 
Vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which pcr fhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller. 

Vain privilege, pocr women have a tongue; 
Men can ftand filent,’and refolve on wrong. Dryd. 

6. Mean; deprefled; low; dejected. : 

A foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his 
genius, which otherwife was brave, was, in the 
pzefence of Octavianus, poor and cowaidly. Bacon. 

7. [A word of tendernefs.] Dear. 

Poor, \ictle, pretty, flute’ring thing, 
Muf we no longer live together? 

And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 

Tc takethy Aight thou know'ft not'whither? Prior. 
8. [Awordof Night contempt. ] Wretcheu. 

The goor monk never faw many of? the decrees 
and councils he had occafion to ufe. Bator. 


9. Not good ; not fit for any puspofe. 
4 


indigent ; neceflitous; op- | 


POP 


I have very poor and unhappy brains for drink- 
ing: I could with courtefy would’ invent fome 
other entertayiment. Shakcfpeare. 

10. The Poor. [colleétively.}- . ‘Thofe 
who are in the loweft rank of the com- 
munity ; thofe who cannot fubfift but 
by the charity of others; ‘but it is fome- 
times ufed with Jaxity for any not rich. 

From a confin'd well-manag'd itore, 

You. both employ, and feed. the poor. Waller. 

Never,any time Gnce.the reformation can thew 
fo. many-poor amongit. the. .widows and orphans 
of churchmen, as this particular.time. Spratt. 

The poor dare nothing tell but flatt’ring news. 

Dryden. 

Has God caft thy, lot amongft the poor: of this 
world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, or by 
taking them, away ? this may be preventing mercy ; 
for much mifchief riches do. to the fons of men. 

South. 

11. Barren; dry : as,, a poor foil. 

1z. Lean ; flarved ; emaciated: as, a 
poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag- 
ging, poor, ftarved, and fcarce covering the bone. 

Ben Fonfon. 


13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 


Poo’RLy. adv. [from poor ] 


1. Without wealth. 
Thofe thieves fpared his life, letting him go 
to learn to.live pcorly. Sidney. 
z. Not profperoully ; with little fuccefs. 
If you fow one: ground with the fame kind of 
grain, it will profper but poorly. Bacon. 
3- Meanly ; without fpirit. 
Your conitancy 
Hath left you unattended: be not loft 
So poorly in your thoughts. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Noris their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from hie Wars they poorly would retire. Dryd. 
4» Withont dignity. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly fatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the fkies; 
What are youiwhen the fun thall rife? Wotton. 
Poo'rjoun. n. Sf. [callarius.] A fort 
of fih. Ainfworth, 
Poo rness. n. f. [from poor.] 
1. Poverty ; indigence; want. 
No lefle I’hate him than the gates of hell, 
That poornefe can force an untruth to tell. Chapm. 
If a'prince thould complain. of the poornejs of 
his exchequer, «would he be angry with vhis mer- 
chants, if they» brought him,a.cargo.of. good bul- 
lion ? ) Burnet's Theory. 
2. Meannefs;*lownefs; want.of dignity. 
The ‘Italian opera feldom finks» intu a» poorne/s 
of language; but, -amidtt all the meannefs of he 
thoughts, has fomething beautiful and fonorous in 
the expreffion. Addifin. 
There is a kind of fluggthh refignation; as well 
as poornefs and degeneracy of fpirit, in a fate of 
flavery. Addifin. 
3. Sterility ; barrennefs. 
The poornefs of the-herbs ‘fhews the poorne/s of 
the eartn, efpecially if in colour more wrk. Bacon. 
Enquire the differences of metals which" con- 
tain other metals, and how that agrees with’ the 
poorncfsiorrichnefs of the metals in them{elves. 
Baron. 
PoorsPI ITED. adj. (foor and /pirit.] 
Mean ; cowardly. 
Mirvan! pocrjpirited wretch! thou haft deceiv'd 
mee D: nris. 
PoorRsPI RITEDNESS. 2 A Meannefs; 
cowardice. 
A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of 
others, is, from that meannefs and poorfpiritedrei 
that accompanies guilt. South. 


Por. n. J. [poppy/ma, Latin.) A fmall 


POP 


{mart quick found. It is formed from 


the found, 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room; ‘who can now’ ‘difcharge a fan, that it fhall 
make a report like a pocket-piftol. Addifon. 

To Por. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
move or enter with a quick, fudden, 


and unexpected motion. 
He that kill'd my king, 

Popt in between th’ eleétion and my hopes. Shak. 
. A boat was funk and all the folkidrowned; » fav- 
ing one only:woman, that inwher firtt popping up 
again, which molt. living things accuitom, | elpied 
the boat rifen likewife, and floating by her, got 
hold of the boat, and fat aftride upon one of its 


fides. Carew. 
I ftartled at his popping upon me unexpettedly. 
Addifon. 


As he fcratch'd to fetch up thought, 
Forth popp'd the fprite fo thin. Swifts Miftellanies. 

Others have a trick of pogping up and down 
every moment, from their paper to the audience, 
like.an idle {chool-boy. Swift. 


To Por. v. a. 


t- To put out or in fuddenly, flily, or 
unexpectedly. 
That is my brother’s»plea, 
The which if he can prove, he, pops me out 
At leaft from fair five hundred pound a years Shake 

He pcpped a paper into his hand. Milton. 

A fellow, finding fomewhat prick him, popt 
his finger upon the place. L’ Eftrange. 

The commonwealth popped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk 
for evere Dryden. 

Didft thou never pop 
Thy head into’a tinman’s thop? Prior. 
2. To thift. 

If their curiofity leads them to afk what they 
fhould not know, it is better ‘to tell them plainly, 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to know, 
than to pop them off with a falfehood. Locke. 

POPE. z. f. [ papa, Latin ; mammac. |} 
1. The bithop.of Rome. 

I refufe you for my judge; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judged by him. Sbake/p. 

He was organift in the pope's chapel’ at’ Rome. 

Wot 3 ' ; Peacham. 

Chriftianity hasbeen’ more oppreffed by «thofe 
that thus fought’ fort,” than’ thofer that Were in 
arms againft it; apon ‘this {core, the pope has done 
her more harmithanithe Turk  Decayiof Piety. 

2. A fmall fith: 

A pepe, by fome called a ruffe, is much like a 
pearch for fhape, but will not grow bigger than 
a gudgeon: an ‘excellent fith, of a pleafant tafte, 
and fpawne in April. Walton. 

Po’pepom. m: J. [ pope and dom.) Papacy ; 
‘papal dignity. : | 

That world of wealth’ I've drawn tegetheri 

For mine own ends ‘indeed, to gain the popedom. 
Shakelpeare. 
Po’pery. ». f. [from pofe.] There- 

ligion of the church of Rome. ~~ 

Popery, for corruptions in, do¢trine and difci- 
pline, 1 look upon to be the mof abfurd fyem of 
Chriftianity. Swift. 

Po’peseye. 1 f. [pope and eye.] The 
gland furrounded with fatin the middle 
of the-thighs. why. fo called | know not. 

Po'pcun. x. ff pep and gun] A gun 
with which children play, that only 
makes a noife. 

Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by. this 
popgun artillery of tea and coffee, Cheyne. 

PoPi Nja Ye nf- [ papegay, Dutch ; papa- 
£410, Spanish. J 

De A- parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to fpcea':. Afcbam. 

The great red and blue parrot; there ares of 

Yy2 thele 


POP 


thefe. greater, the middicmoft called pepisjays, and 
the lciier calied perroquets, Grew. 
2. A. woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed 
here. 
Terpfichore would be expreffed, upon her head a 
coronet of thofe green feathers of the popirjay, in 
© token‘of that victory which: the'mufes got of the 
daughters of Pieriusy who were turned into fopin- 
jays ar woodpeckers. . Peacham. 
3- A trifling fop. . dad kiia 
I, all fmarting with my wounds, being galld 
To be fo pefter'd by a papmy.zy, l 
Anfwer'd negle&tingly, I know not what. Slakefpe 
Po’pisn. adj. [irom pofe.| ‘Faught, by 
the, pope:;, relating to -popery ; peculiar 
„to popery. 
In this fenfe as, theyjaffirm, fo we deny, that 
 whatfoever is popife we ought to abrogate. coker. 
j I know thou art religious, © 


With twenty pepijb tricks and ceremonies. Shake/p. 


Po’pisuiy. adv. [from popifo.] Wath 
tendency to popery ; ina popifh manner. 
She baffied the many,attempts of- her enemies, 
and entircly broke. the. whole.corce of » that) party 
among her fubjeéts, which was popi/b/y, affefted. 
Adiiifon's Freebolder. 
A friend in Ireland, popifbly {peaking «I believe 
copftantly well difpafed towards me. Pepe to Savifr. 
Po PLaRepmoS. [peupliers French; popu 
lus, Latin.) A trees 
The leaves of the: poplar are broad, and for the 
mott part angular: the male trees produce amenta- 
ceous flowers, which have many little leaves and 
apices, but are barren: the female trees produce 
membtraneous pods, which open into two'parts, 
containing -many feeds} which have ‘a large quan- 
tity of down adhering to. them, and are collected 
into fpikes. Miller. 
Po. is orawn with the, face of anox, with. a 
. garland, of poplar upon his-head. _ Peacham. 
All.he deferib'd.wasiprefent;to their eyes, 
And as besais'd hisverfes the pop/ars feermm'd to rife. 
f; l Rofcommon. 
So falls a poplar, that.in watsy ground): > | 
Rais'd high the head. Pope's Iliad. 
Po pry. n.f- {popiz, Saxon; papaver, 
Latin.} A flower. 


Of? tlefe are eighteen fpecies fome) fort ts cul-* 


tivated for medicinal ufe; andi tfome,fuppofe itto 
» be the plant whencelopium is produced.) Miller. 
mh sHisitemples Jaft-withpoppics were.o'erfpread,: | 
That nodding feemed toconiecrateihisihead.t Dryd. 
Dri Lifter has teen guilty of miftake,.in the re- | 
Ac&tionsyhe» makes onpwhat he: calls. the Weeping 
Cupid with poppy in bis hande. Addifun. 

., And-pale Nympheea with her clay-cold, breath ; 
And poppies which-fuborn the fleep of death... Harte. 
FO PUL ACE. ino f-,»[ populace, . French ; 
from populus, Latin.} , The, vulgar; 

the multitudes .« 4 fh .8 9 bi 

Now. {warms the popu/aces.a,countlefs throng, 
Youth and hoar, age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
s ‘Khe tribiinesy and, people, having fubdued all 
eompetitors,, began the lat- game, of a prevalent 
populace, to. chufe themfclves a matter. Swift. 


Po puracy. ». fi { populace, ‘French: ] 
‘The common people ; the multitude. 
Under colours of piety ambitious policics march, 
not only with fccurity, but applause as to the popu- 
laiye , King Charles. 
When he thinks one monarchs luft too mild 
areziment, he can lêt in the whole populary of 
fin’ upon the foul. Decay of Piety. 
POPULAR. adj. [ populaire, French ; 
popularis, Latin. ] 
1. Vulgar; plebeian. 
1 was forry to hear with what’ partiality and 
sepudar heat elections were carried in many places. 
l King Charles. 
The emmet join’d in ber'pofular tribes 
Of cammonalty. Milton. 


POP 


So the fepular vote inclines. Milena 
2. Suitable to the common people ; fami- 
lier; not critical. 
Hounilies are plain and popular inttrudtions. 
' Heoker. 
3, Beloved by the people ; pleafing to the 
people. 
It, might have been more popular and plaufible 


to vulgar ears, if this firi ditcourfe had been tpent |, 


in extolling the force of laws. Hooker. 
Eo Such as were popular, l 
“And well deferving,"were advanc'd by grate. Daniel. 
The ol generál was fet afide, “and prince Ru- 
pert put into the command, which was no popular 
change. Clarendon. 
4. Stadious of the favour of the people. 
A p*pular man is, in truth, no betrer than a 
profticute to common fame and to the people. Dry. 
His virtues have undone his country; 
Such pipular humanity is treafon:™ Addifan’rCaro. 
5- Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace: as, a popular diftemper. _ 


Popura rity. a. f [ popularitas, Lat. 


popularité, French; from popular.) 
. Gracioufnefs among the people;  ftate 
of being favoured by the people. 

The bet temper of minds defireth good name 
and true honour; the Jighter, popularity and ap- 
plaufe ;,the more, depraved, fubjeCtion and tyranny. 

f ' Lacon. 
+ Your mind has been above the wretched affe&ta- 
tion of popularity. Dryden. 

Admire we then, 
Or popularity, or ftars, or ftrings, 
‘he mob’s applaufes, ‘or the gifts of kings? Pope. 

He could be at the head’ of no factions and 
cabals, nor attended by «a: hired rabble,’ which his 
flatterers night reprefent as popularity. Swift. 
2. Reprefentation fuited to vulgar con- 

ception ; what affeéts the vulgar.” 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things ap- 
pear good or evil,» which as it may be performed 
by folid reafons, fo it may be reprefented alfo by 
colours, popularities, and circumftances which fway 
tie ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

PO’ PULARLY. adv. [from popular. | 
1. In a popular manner ; {0 a3 to pleafe 


the crowd. t+ . 
The vitor knight, 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow'd, 

Andi paid therfalutations of the crowd. 

Influenc'd by the,rabble’s bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they. popaser/y kill. Dryd. 

2. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excufe the duty of our knowledge, 
if we only beftow thofe commendatory conceits, 
which popularly fet forth the eminency thercof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Yo POPULATE. v. n. [from populus, 


Latin.) Fo breed people. 

When therc be great fhoals of, people, which go 
on to populate, without forefeeing means of lite 
and fuftentation, it is of neceffity, that once in an 
age they diicharge a_ portion of their people upon 
other nations. ` Bacon's Effays. 


PopuLa TION. n. f. [from pofulate.]} 
The ftate of a country with sefpect to 
numbers of people. - , 

The population of a kingdom does not» exceed 
the ftock of the kingdom, which fhould maintain 
them; neither «is the population to be reckoned 
only by number; for a fmaller number, that fpend 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an eftate fooner 
than a greater number, that live lower and gather 
more. Bacon. 


PorpuLtosity. n. f. [from fopulous.] 
Populoufnefs ; multitude. of people. 
How it conduceth unto populofity, we fhall make 


butlittle doubt ; there are caufes of numerofity in 
any {pecies. Brown. 


Dryden. 


POR: 


POPULOUS. : adj. [ populofus, Latin. } 

Full of people; numeroufly inhabited. 

A wildernefs is popuisxs enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. 'Sbakélpeare. 
Far the greater part have'kept : 

Their ttation; heav’n, vet populous, ‘retains: 

Numberfuthcicnt to potlefs her realms.) “Milton. 
Po eutousiy.” adv.” ffrom populous. } 

‘With much people.’ Ae 
Po'PULOUSNESS. 7. /. /[from Populous. ] 

‘The ftate of abounding with people. 

This willbe allowed by “any” that’ 'confiders the 
vaftnefs,; othe Sopulerice; ‘the pepr! kf of “this 
region, withthe! scafe; and facility wierewich ‘tis 
governed. , , Tenpies Mifcetlanies. 

Po'RCELAIN. wifo [ porcelaine, French ; 
faid to be derived trom pour cent années; 
becaufe it was beliéved by Europeans, 
that the materials of porcelain were. ma- 
tured under ground one hundred ycars. } 

v. China; china ware; fine difhes, of a 
middle nature between earth and glafs, 
and therefore femi-pellucid. 

We have burials in feveral earths, where we put 
divers cements, as the Chinefe do their porcelain. 

~ Ry Bacon. 

"We are nòt thoroughly refolved concerning porce- 

lain or china difhes; that according to commor 

belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pre- 
paration about a hundred ycars under ground. . ` 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Drydens 

Thefe look like the workmanhhip of heav'n :' 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore caft into thefe noble moulds. Dryd. 
2. [ Portulaca, Latin.] An herb. Jinja. 
PorcuH. n. fe [porche, French; porticus, 

Latin.) © i et ote 
1. A roof fupported by pillars before a 

door; an entrance. 

Ehud wentetorth through the porch, and thut 
the doors of the parlour. Judges; iiis 23e 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, 

The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by nature's bounty, not let ftay. Ben Fonf. 
2. A portico;.a covered walk. l 

All this done, ; 

Repair to Pompey's, porch, where you thall Andus. 

Slakefpcaree 
Or epic; 


Po'rncurine. 2. f. [ pore opi, 
French; porco/pino, Italian: ] 
The porcupine, | when full grown, «is as lasge-as 
a moderate pig: there is.no other difference be- 
tween the porcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, 
bur that the former grows to a larger fize. ~ Hill, 
This ftubborn Cade 
Fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were alinoft like a fharp-quill'd porcupines Sbhake/p. 
Long-bcarded comets ftick, 
Like flaming porcupines, to their left fides, 
As they would fhoot thcir quills into their hearts. 
vibe’ , Dryden. 
Py the black prince of Monomotapa’s fide were 
the glaring cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting 
porcupine. Arbuthnot and Popes 
PORE. æ. /. [ pore, French ; mo.) a" 
1. Spiracle of the fkin; paflage of per» 
fpiration. 
Witches carrying in the air, and transforming 
themfeives into other bodies, by ointments, and 
anointing ‘themfelves all over, may juftly move a 
man to think, that thefe fables are the cfteéts 
of imagination ;_ for it is certain, that ointments 
do all, if laid on any thing thick,» by ftopping of 
the pores, fhut in the vapours, and tend them to 
the hcad extremely. Bacom, 
Why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin'd, 
So. obsicus and fo eafy te be quench’'d ; 
And 


POR 
| Andenot, as feelings, through all parts. diffus‘d, 
‘Whar the- might dook at will throughievery pore ? 
Revon l Milton. 
2. Any narrow fpiracle or paflaze. 
: Poris are {mall interftices: between the particles 
of matter which conitituts every body, or between 


_ gertain aggregatesior combinations of thems Quircy. 
From, veins of vallies mitk and netar‘broke, 


Bon i eas through che parse akoak: aki E of the nature of colours; which of them require 
Um. [rua is the optick nerves | a ; 


To Pore. 
marye e 4 e i =- 
but L imagine pore to come by corrup- 
vig q Wwiy < be H 4 AR S 
tion from fome Englifh „word.}»~ To 


look with great intentenefs and. care ; | 


: to examine with great attention. 

All delights arc vain ; but that molt vain, 
Which with pain purchas’d,) doth inherit pain ; 
As painfully caper asupee a book; ov bi 
To feek the light of truth »while,truth the while 

“ Doth faltely blind the eycfight. a 
A bovk was writ, called Tetrachordon, © 
‘Thefubje& new: it walk’d the town a while’ 
Numb’ring good intelle&s j now feldom por’d on. | 
Aig 354 » b Milton. 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually. on 
the fame thing. i Dryd.n’s Dufrejnoy. 
Let him with pedants hunt for praife in books, 
Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen, 
‘Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowtedge. 
Rowe. 
With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries fore, 
Th’ infcription value, but-the rutt adore. Pope. 
He hath been poring fo long upon Fox's Martyrs, 
that he imagines himfelf living in the rcign of 
queen Mary. Swift. 
The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedan- 
try, tu thew that they underftand men and man- 
ners, and have not been poring upon old unfafhion- 
able books. Swift. 
Po’REBLIND. adj. [commonly fpoken and 
written purblind.) Nearfighted ; Mhort- 


fighted. _ | 

Pereblind men fee beft'in the dimmer light, 
and likewife have their fight ftronger near at hand, 
than thofe that are not poreblind, and can read and 
write fmaller letters; for that the fpirits vifual in 
thofe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer than 
in others, and therefore the greater light difperfeth 
them. ; Bacon's Natural Hiftiry. 

Po‘ainess. a. f [from pory} > Fulnefs 
of pores. 

I took off the drefings, and fet the trepan above 
the fra€tured bone, confidering the gorine/s of the 
bone below. ifeman. 

Porssvicn method. nef. (wopo) In 
mathematicks, is that which determines 
when, by what means, and how many 

- different ways, a problem may be folved. 
Dia. 

PORK. n: f [porc, French; porcus, Lat. } 
Swine flefh unfalted. 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; 
for, in converting Jews to Chriftians, you raife 
the price of fark. Shakefpeare. 

Ail feh full of nourifnment, as beef and pork, 
increafe the matter of phlegm. Fi-yer on the Hum. 

Po’axer. n. f.. [trom fork.) A hog; a 
PIE 


Stsait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 


ry 


Where the fat p:rkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 


Po'rKeater. a. f. { pork and eater. | 
One who feeds on pork. | 
This making of Chriftians will reife the price 
of hogs; if we grow all to be porkeaters, we hall 
not fhortly have a rafher on the coals for money. 
> Sbakıfpeares Merchant of Venice. 
Po'rkeT. na f. [trom pork.} A young 
hog. 
A prieft apzrars, 
And off rings to the flaming altars bears ; 
A porket, and a lamb that oever fuffer'd fhears. 
Dryden. 


Stakefpeare. | 


PO-R 


Po'rRKLING. a. /. [from pork] A young 


pig. 
. A hovel 


Will ferve thee in winter, morcover than that, 


| To thut up thy pord/ings thou meanett to fat. Tuffer. 
Porosity. u. f: [from porous.] Qua- 


lity of having pores. 
This is a good experiment for the difclofure 


i ‘a finer porofity, and which a groffer. Baton. 
Porous, adj. (poreux, French; from 
| pore.] Having imall. fpiracles or paf- 


lages: > i 
Vultures and dogges have torne from every limb 
His porou s‘fkin ; “and forth his foubis ed. Chapm. 
The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly chirft updrawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many:a rill 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Of light the greater part he took,,.and, piac’d 

In the fun’s orb, made porcu: to receive 

And drink the liquid light ; firm to retain 

Her gather'd beams; great palace now of light. 
Milton. 


Po’rousness.om. f. [from porous.) The 


quality, of having pores; the- porous 


part. * 

They will forcibly get into the poroufnefs of it, 
and ‘pafs between part and part, and feparate the 
parts of that thing one from another; as a knife 
doth a folid fubftance, by having its thinneft parts 
prefied into it. Dighy vn Bodies. 

Po'rPHYRE. } n. /. [from aousdvea 5 por- 
Po’rPHYRY.§ phyrites, Lat. porpbyre, 
Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beft the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a muilar or upperitone of the fame. Peacham. 

Contider the red and; white,colours in porphyrc ; 
hinder light but from ftriking on jt, its colours va- 
nifh, and produce no fuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces thele appearances 
again. Locke. 

Po RPOIsE.) 2. /f. [pore poifon, French. ] 
Porepus. f The fea-huog. 

And wallowing, porpice {port and, lord.it in the 

flood. Drayton. 

Amphibious animals fink the terreftrial and 
aquatick together; seals live at land and’ at fea, 
and porpoijes have the warm blood and entrails of a 
hog. ~ Locke. 

Parch'd with unextinguith'd thirft, 

Small beer } guzzle till I burit; 

Ard then Ldrag'a bloated corpus 

Swell'd with a dropfy like a porpus. Swift. 
Porra ceous. adj. [ porraceus, Latin ; 

porrace, French.| Greenifh. 

If the leffer inteftines be wounded, he will be 
troubled with porraceous vomiting. Wifeman’s Surg. 

PORRET. n. f. (porrum, Latin.) A fcal- 
lion. l 

ItTs not an cafy problem to refolve why gar- 
lick, molys and porrets have white roots, deep green 
leaves and black feeds. Brown. 

PORRIDGE» n. /. [more properly por- 
rage; porrata, low Latin, from porrum,. 
a jeek.] ¿Food made by boiling meat 
in water; broth. 

I had as lief you thould tell me of a mefs of por- 
ridge. Shake pare. 

Po RRIDGEPOT. n, J. [ porridge and fot. | 
The pot. in which meat is boiled for a 
family. 

Po’rrincer. n. f. [from porridge. } 

1. A veffel in which broth is eaten. 

A’ fmall wax candle put in a focket of brafa 
then fet upright:in'a porringer full of fpiritof wine, 
then fet buth the candle and fpirit of wine on fire, 
and you shall fee the, flame of the candle become 
four times bigger than otherwife, and appear glo- 
bular. ae 


POR 


A phyfician undertakes a woman ‘with fore eyes, 
who dawbs ‘em quite up with ointment, and, while 
fhe was in thatipickle, carries offa porringeri L'ER 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made.» glitt’ring how, 

Were.now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swift. 

2. Ic feems in Shakefpeare’s time to have 
teen a word of contempt for a head- 
drefs; of which perhaps the firft of thefe 
paflages may fhew the reafon. 

Here is the cap your worthip did befpeak.—= 
—Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shaks/p- 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon: 
me, till her pink'd porringer fell offther head. Shak. 

Porrection. mE porre@io, Latin.) 
The act of reaching forth. 

Port. 2. /. [ port, French ; portus, Lat. 

1. A harbour; a fafe lation for fhips. 

Her fmall gondelay her port:did make, 
And that gay pair, iffuing on the fhorc; 
Diiburden‘d lrer. 

dh HI fhould be ftill 

Peering in'maps for portsy and'ways and roads, Shat.. 
The ‘earl of Newcaitie*feized upon that town ; 
when there was not one port town in' England, thar 


Spenler. 


avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon. 
A weather-beaten. véia holds 
Gladly the ports Mitton. 


2> (Porta;’Latin;: popce, Saxon ; > porte, 
French.] A gate; 
Shew all ‘thy praifes within ‘the ports’ of the: 
daughters of Sion. Pfalm ix. 14. 
He I accufe, 
The city ports by this hath*enter'd.” Shakelprarc.: 
O polifh’d perturbation! golden care ' 
That keep'ft the ports of umber open wide 
‘To many a watchful night ; Neep with’ it now! 
Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 
AS he, ‘white brow-with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. “Shak. Henry IV e 
The mind? of ‘man: hath two pores; the one al- 
ways frequented by the ‘entrance of manifold vani- 
ties’; ‘the other defolate and overgrown with grafs, 
by which’ enter oùt charitable thoughts and divine 


contemplations. Raleigh. 
From theiriivory ‘portithe icherubim 
Forth ilfu'd. Mailt; ne 


3. Lhe aperturesins a fhip, at which the 
guns putvoutsc jsi 
At Portfmouth'the Mary Rofe; ‘by'n little fray 
of the fbip in"cating about, her! ports: being within. 
fixtven inches of the water; was overfet-and lott. 
Raleigh. 
The liriftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expircs, 
The vig 'rous feaman evety port-hole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryde 
4° [Portee, Fr.] Carriage; ‘air ;\ mien; 
manner ; bearing; external appearance ; ' 
demeanour. Li | 
In that proud port, which her fo goodly igraceth, 
Whitics her fair’ face fhe rears‘up to the fky; 
And tothe ground her eyelids low-embraceth, 
Moft goodly temperature ye may defery.  Spen. or. 
Think you much to"pay two thoufand croiwas,° 
And bear the name and*porr'of gentieman ? Sbat, 
See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, 
His ftately,zort and princely look behold... Fuirfax. 
Their port was more than human, as they, ftood ; 
I took it for a fairy vifion 
Of fome gay. creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow. live. Mint:n.- 
Now lay. the line, and. meafure all. thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external port ; 
And, find, whom juttly, to prefer abuve 
The'man on. whom'my judzment plac'd my Inves 
) Dryden. 
A proud man is fo far from ‘making him{cit’ 
great by his haughty and contemptuous pert, that 
he is ufually punithed with negleét for ite Colliers. 
Thy plumy crett 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
Thou walk’ft, and feem tt already in the fighte- 
Plilips. 
Te 


POR 


Jo Port. v'a. [ forto, Latin; porter, Fr.) 
To carry in form. 
Th’ angelick fquadron bright 
Turn‘'d fiery red, fharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported {pcars. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Po'rTABLe. adj. [ fortabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Manageable by the hand? 
2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious man is an eafy and 
pertuble pleafure, fuch an one as he carries.about in 
his bofom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. : South. 

3. Such as is tranfported or carried from 
one place to another, 

Mott other portable commodities decay quickly 
in, their ufe; but money is by flower degrees: re- 
moved. from, or brought into the free, commerce 
of any country, than the greatett part. of other 
roerchandize. s Locke. 

4. Sufferable ; fupportable. 

How light and portable my pains feem now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the ‘king 

bow. Shake/peare. 
All thefe are portable 

With other graces weigh'd. Shakefpeare's Macheth. 
Po’RTABLENESS. w. f. [from portable, 

The quality of being portable. 
PORTAGE., n.f. [ portage, French.] 
1. ‘The price of carriage. 

He had reafon to do, gaining thereby the charge 

of portage. Fell. 
2. [From port.] Porthole. 
Lend the eye a terrible afpect 5 
Zet it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brafs cannon. Sbakefpearc’s Henry V. 
PorTaL n: f- [ portail, French; portella, 
ftalian.] A gate; the arch under which 
the gate opens. i 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluthing difcontented fun, 
From out the fiery portal of the ealt. Sbakefpeare. 
~ — "Though | fhould run 
To thofe difclofing perta/s of the fun’; 
And walk his way, "until his’ horfes fteep 
Their fery locks in,the, lberian, deep. 
He through heavin, 
That open'd wide her blazing ‘portals, led 
To God's cternal houte, dirc&t the way. "` Milton. 

The fick tor air tefore the portal gaip. Dryden. 

The portal consifts of a compofite order unknown 
to the ancients. Addijon or: Italy. 

Po’rtance. n. f. [from porter, Fr. ] 
Air; mien ; port; demeanour. 
There Repped forth a goodly lady, 
That feem'd to be a woman of great worth, 
Andiby heriftatcly portance boin of heav nly birth. 
Spenfer. 
s Your loves, i 
Thinking, upon his fervices,: took from you 
The, app:ehenfion of his prefent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fafhion. Sak. 
Porta’ss. n: J. [fometimes called porruis ; 
and by Chaucer, porthofe.) A breviary ; 
a prayer book. l 
In his hand his porteffe Rill he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red ; 
For of devotion he had little care. Spenfer. 
An old prieft always read in his per‘afs mump- 
fimus domine for fumphimus ; whereor when he 
was adménithed, he faid that he now had ufed 
mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave his 
old mumpfimus for their new fumpfimus. Camden. 


Portcu ULis.) n. fe [ portecouliffz,. Fr. 

Po’rtciuse. § quafi porta clauja.|. A 
fort of machine like a harrow, hung 
over the gates of a city, to be let down 
to keep out an enemy. 


_ Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate direétly did incline, 


Sandys. 


@ She the huge porteu/iis high up drew, 


POR 


Wich comely compafs and compacture ftrong, 
Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. 
Spenjer. 
The cannon againtt St. Stephen's gate executed 
fo well, that the portcwllis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Hayward. 


Which but herfeif, ‘not all the Stygian pow'rs 
Cou'd once have mov'd. Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn portcullis fails. Denbam. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
fence as a portcullis againft the importunity of the 
enemy. ores 
The'gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town d 
Come pouring in. 


Dryden. 


To Porrcu Liis. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


To bar; to fhut up. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. | Shak. 
To PORTE/ND. v.a. [portendo, Latin. ] 
To foretoken ; to forefhow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earneftly exhorteth to 
prevent portcnded calamities. Hooker. 
Doth this churlith fuperfcription 
Portend fome alteration in good will? Sbakefpeare. 
A moiit and a cool fummer portessleth a hard 
winter. Bacon. 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better fcems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portendi, than thofe two paft- Milt. 
True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 
_ And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 
Rofcommon. 
The ruin of the ftate in the deftruction of the 
church, is not only portended. as its fign, but alfo 
inferred from it as its caufe. | South. 
PorTe Nsion. n.f. [from portend.) The 
act of foretokening. Not in ufe. 
Although the red comets do carry the porten- 
fens of Mars, the brightly white fhould be of the 
influence of Venus. Brown. 


PORTENT. n. f. (portentum, Latin. ] 


Omen of ill; 
mifery. 
O, what portents are thefe ? 
Some heavy bufinefs hatn my lord in nand, 
And | mutt know it. Sbakelpeare’s Henry IV. 
My lofs by dire portents the god foretold ; 
Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 
PORTE NTOUS. adj. [ portentofus, Latin ; 
from portent. | 
1. Foretokening ill; ominous. 
They are pertentous things 
Unto the climate that they point at. 
This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king 
That was. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
Every unwonted: meteor is portentous, and, fome 
divine prognoftick. Glanville. 
2. Monitrous; prodigious; wonderful. 
In an ill fenfe. 


prodigy foretokening 


Shakefpeare. 


Overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Milton. 
No beatt of more porsentous fize 
In the Hercinian foreft lies. Rifcommon. 
Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as fo many 
portentous animals, like the ftrange unnatural- pro- 
ductions of Africa. South. 
The petticoat will thrink at your firit coming to 
town; at leait a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itfelf, and by that means oblige feveral 
who are terrified of aftonifhed at this portentous 
novelty. Adiifon. 
PORTER. 2. f. [portier, French; from 
forta, Latin, a gate.) 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
Porter, remember what | give in charge, 
And, when you've fo donc, bring the keys to me. 
Sbakefpeare. 


POR. 


Arm allmy houfebold prefentiy; and charge 
The porter he let no man in tilliday. - Ben Fosfor. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his 
fithmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and fur- 
nifh the kitchen. Arbuthrot. 


2. One who waits at the door to seceive 


mefiages. 
A fav'rite porter with bis mattcr vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 
3. (Porteur, French; from porte, Latin, to 
carry.] One who carries*burthens for 
hire. SA 
It is. with, kings fometimes as: with porters, 
whofe packs may joftle one againft the other, yet 
remain good friends Rill, Kewel. 
By porter, who can tell whether I mean a man 
who bears burthens, or a fervant who waits ata 
gate ? _ Watts. 
Po’rtTerace. a. f. [from porter.} Money 
paid for carriage. 

Po’rresse. n. f. A breviary. See Por- 
TASS. 
Po’rtGLave. n. f. [porter and glaive, 
French and Erfe.] A fword-bearer. 

Ainfworth, 
BN he p ae n. J. [ porta, Latin; and 
Po'RTGREVE.§ ` grave, Teutonick, a 
keeper.] The keeper of a gate. Obf. 
Po’RTHOLES. n. /. [from port and hole.] 
Holes cut like windows in a fhip’s fides ` 
where the guns are placed. l 
Po'RTICO., n. f. | porticus, Lat. portico, 
Italian; portique, French.] A covered 
walk ; a piazza. 
The rich their wealth bettow 
On fome expenfive airy portico ; . 
Where fafe from fhowers they may be born in ftate, 
And free from tempefts for fair weather wait. Dryd. 
PO’RTION., n. J. [ portion, Fr. portio, 
Latin.) 
I. A part. 
Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a 
porticn is heard of him ? Jobs xxvis 14. 
Like favour find the Irifth, with like fate 
Advanc'd to be a portion of our ftate. Waller. 
_ In battles won, fortune a part did claim, ` 
And foldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 
Thofe great’ portions or fragments fell into the 
abyfs ; fome in one pofture, and fome in another. 
Burnet. 


-, _ Pirithous no fmall portion of the war 


Prefs'd en, and fhook his lance. Dryden. 
2. A part afligned ; an allotment; a di- 
vidend. . 
Here’ their pris'n ordain'd and portion fet. Milte 
Shou'd you no honey vow to talte, 
But what the maiter-bees have plac'd 
In compafs of their cet!s, how {mall 
_A portion to your fhare would fall ! Waller. 
Of words they feldom know more than the gram- 
matital conftruétion, unlefs they. are born with a 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongtt 
them. Dryden. 
As foon as any good appears to make a part of 
their portion of happinefs, they begin to defire it. ° 
Locke. 
When he confiders the temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally ic will affeét his hap- 
pinefs to be overcome by them, he will join with 
Agur in petitioning God for the fafer portion of a 
moderate convenience. . Rogers. 
Onc or two faults are eafily to be remedied with 
a very {mall portion of abilities. Swift. 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 
a fortune. | + 
Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Priore 
4. A wife’s fortune. 
To PORTION. v, a. [from the noun.] 
de To divide; to parcel. 
The 


POS 


In moft- exquifice pictures, they blaze and pcr- 
trait not only the dainty lineaments or beauty, ‘but 
alfo round about fhadow the rude thickets and 
craggy cliffs. Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur the image of a brave knight, 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. Spenf. 

PORTRAITURE. n f. [ portraiture, Fr, 
from portray.] Piure; painted re- 
femblance. : 

By the image of my caufe I fee 
The portraiture of his. Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 

Let fome ftrange myfterious dream © 
Wave at his wings in airy ftream 
Of lively portraiture difplay'd, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. Milton. 
Herein was alfo the portraiture of ahart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn, with- 

out flattery. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Her wry-mouth'd portraiture 

Difplay’d the fates her confeflors endure. Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a per- 

fe@ orator. Baker. 

Yo PORTRAY. v. a. [ pourtraire, Fr.) 
1. To paint ; to defcribe by picture. 

The earl of Warwick's ragged ftaff is yet to be 

feen portrayed in many places of their church 


POR 


~~" Thegods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 
ut Have put abarbetween his hopes and empire. Roewe. 
Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofa,. 
Where my Ulyffes and his race might reign, 
And portien to his tribes’ the wide domain. 
2. To endow with a fortune. 
Him portion‘d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleft, 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope. 
PORTIONER nof. [from portion.) One 


-that divides. - 
Po'rRTLINESS. n. f. [from portly. Y Dig- 
-nity of mien; grandeur of demeanour. 
Such pride his praife, fuch portlinefs'his honour, 
“That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 
When fubftantialnefs combineth with delight- 
fulnefs, fulnefs with) finenefs, feemline(s with port- 
linefs, and currantnefs withsftayednefs; how can 
the language found other than moft full of (weet- 
nefs? Camden's Remains. 


Po'rTLY. adj. [from por:.] 


I. Grand of mien, 
Rudely thou wrong’ft my dear heart's defire, 


Pope. 


In finding fault with her too portly pride. Spenfer. fteeple. Catei 
s _ Your argofies with portly fail, Take a tile, and fo portray upon'it the city Teru- 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, falem. Eachicl, 


Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Sbhakefpeare. 
A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleafing eye, and a moft noble 
Carriage. Shakefpeare. 
A portly princey, and»goodly to the fight, 
He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. Dryden. 
2. Bulky; fwelling. 
Our houfe little deferves 
The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 
And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make fo portly. Shakefpeare. 
Portman. a. f. [port and man.} An 
= inhabitant or burgeís, as thofe of the 
cinque ports. A Dia. 
PORTMANTEAU. #: f. [ portmantean, Fr.] 
A cheft or bag in which clothes are 
carried. 
I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus; 
but he laughed, and bid another doit. S pefator, 
Po’atoise. m. f. In fea language, a thip 
is faid to ride a portoife, when the rides 
with her yards ftruck down to the deck. 
i Dia. 
A 


Our Phenix queen was there pertray'd too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take fo tight. «Dryden. 
2. To adorn with piétores. 
Shields 
Various, with boaftful argument portray'd. Milton. 
Po'rreess. s. /. [from porter.) A female 


guardian of a gate. Fanitrix. 

The portre/s of hell-gate reply'd. 

The fhocs put on, our faithful perrre/s 
Admits us in to ftorm the fortrefs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts fhod, ` 
Stumbling at ev'ry ftep fhe trod. Swift's Miftellan. 

Po’rwicte. a. f. A tadpole or young 
frog not yet fully fhaped. 

That black and round fubftance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to 
be difcernible, and at laft to become that which 
the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tad- 
pole. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Po'ry. adj. [ poreux, French; from pore. 
Full of pores. 

To the court arriv'd, th’ admiring fon 

Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory fone. Dryden. 
To POSE. v. a. [from po/e, an old word 
fignifying heavinefs or ftupefaction. 
wepofe, Saxon. Skinner.] 
1. To puzzle ; to gravel ; 
ftand or ftop. 
Learning was p»s'd, philofophy was fet, 
Sophifters. taken in a fither’s net. Herbert. 

How God's eternal Son should be man’s brother, 
Pofeth his proudett intelle€tual power. Crafhaw. 

The only remaining queftion to me I confefs is a 
fofing one. Hammond. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I- fhall 
give inftances of our intelleftual blindnefs, not 
that I defign to pofe them with thofe common 
enigmas of magneti{m. Glanville. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is 
icaft occafion for pofing of children. Locke on Educ. 

2. To appofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pled him and 
fifted him, thereby to try whether he were indeed 
the very duke of York or no. Bacon. 


Po’ser. n.f. [from pofe.} One that 
afketh queftions to try capacities; an 


examiner. 

He that queftioneth much, fhall learn much; 
but let his queftions not be troublefome, for that 
is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 

Po’siteD. adj. [ poftus, Latin. It has 
the appearance of a participle preter. 


Milton. 


PORTRAIT. n. f. [portrait, Fr.] 
piĝure drawn after the life. 

As this idea of perfe&tion is of little ufe in por- 
traits, or the refemblances of particular perfons, fo 
neither is it in the chara@ers of comedy and 
tragedy, which are always to be drawn with fome 

Speck of frailty, fuch as they have been defcribed 
in hiftory. Dryden. 

The figure of his body was ftrong, proportion- 
able, beautiful; and were his picture well drawn, 
it muft deferve the praife given to the portraits of 
Raphael. Prior. 

lf afrai painter is_defirous to ralfe_and im- 
prove his fubjeét, he Ñas nc other means than by 
approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out ail 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and 
changes the drefs from a temporary fathion to one 
more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas 
of meannefs from its being familiar to us. Reynolds. 

In portroits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
Nikenefs, confifts more in taking the general air, 
than in obferving the exact fimilitude of every 
feature. Reynolds. 


Yo Portrait. v.. a. [ portraire, Fr. 
from the noun.) To draw; to por- 
tray. It is perhaps ill copied, and 
fhould be written in the following ex- 
amples portray. 


to put to a 


N 


POS 


but.itshas no verb.] Placed s» ranged. 

That the prirciple tha: jets.on work thefe organs 
is nothing elfe byut.the. modification of matter, or 
the, natura! motion thereof thus or thus poyited or 
difpofed, is moft apparently faife. Hale. 


Posi Trion. 2. fi [ pofttion, French ; pofitio, 


Latin.) | 
I. State of being placed; firuation. 

Tron having ftood long in.a window, being hence 
taken, and by the help of a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inquietude till it attain the former pyition. 

Wotton. 

They are. the hap-"e(t regions for fruits, by the 
excellence of foil, the potion of mountains, and 
the frequency of ftreams. Temple. 

Since ‘no one fees all} and we have different 
profpeéts of the fame 'thing} according to” our 
different *pofirions toric, itis not incongruous to’ try 
whether another may not have notions’ that'efcaped 
him. Locke. 

By varying the pofiview of my: ‘eye, and moving 
it, nearer: to!or)/farther-from the direét beam of the 
fun’s light,» the colour : of the fun’s reflected light 
conftantly varied upon the fpeculum as it did upon 
my eye. gat Newton's Opticks. 

Place ourlelves: in fuch aipofition> toward the ob- 
je@s or place the: obje@tin fuch a poftion toward 
Our eye, as may give us the cleareft reprefentation 
of it; for a different’ pofition greatly alters the ap- 
pearance of bodies. Wasts’s Logick. 
- Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed again 
God, with what confcience can ye accufe us, when 
your 6wn pryftiors are, that the things we obferve 
thouid every’ one of them be dearer unto us than 
tem thoufand lives ? Hooker. 

Let not the proof of any pofricns depend on the 
pofitions thatifollow, but-always on thofe which go 
before. Watts. 
3. Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to: conclude from the pfi- 
tion of the antecedent unto the pefvion of. the con- 
fequent, or the remotion of the confequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent. Brown. 

4. [In grammar.] The ftate of a vowel 
placed before two confonants, as pomp- 
ous; or a double confonant, as axle. 

Posi'TionaL. adj. [from pojition.) Re- 

{petting pofition. 

The leaves of cataputia. or fpurge plucked up- 
wards, or downwards, performing ‘their operations 
by purge of vomit, as old wives Rill. do preach, 
is a ftrange conceit, afcribing unto plants poftional 
Operations. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

PO'SITIVE. adj. [fofitivus, Lat. pofitif; 

French. ] 

1. Not negative; capable of being affirm- 


ed; real; abfolute. 

The flower or bloffom is a poftive good, although 
the remové“of it,’ to”give place ‘tothe fruit, be a 
comparative good: Bacon. 

It is well and truly faid in {chools, in’fin' there is 
nothing pofirives ‘but itvis'a want of" that which 
ought to be, or fubfift, partly. inithe nature of man, 
and partly in the aétions of nature., Perkins. 

Hardnefs carries fomewhat more of pofitive in it 
than impenetrability, which, is Negative ; and is 
perhaps more a confequence of {ulidity, than foli- 
dity ittelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, cr be confidered 
as one thing, is gofitive; and fo not only fimple 
ideas and fubftances, but mode: alfo are prfitive 
beings, though the parts, of which they conhift, are 
very often retative one to another. Lickee 

2. Abfolute; particular; dire ; not im- 
plied. 

As for pofitive words, that He would not bear 
arms againft king Edward's fon, though the words 
feem calm, yet it was a plain and dirc& over- 
ruling of the king's title. Bacon. 

3» Degmatical ; ready to lay down no- 

tions 


POS 


tions with confidence ; flubborn in opi- 
nion. 
I am fometimes doubting, when I might be 
fusive, and fometinxs confident out of featon. 
Ryne. 


Some pifitive perhfting tops we know, 
"hat, it once wrong, will needs be always fo; 
But you, with pleaiure, own your errors pait, 
Ard nrike zach doy acritick on the lat. Pope- 
4- settled by arbitrary appointment. 
In laws, that which 15 natural, bindeth univer. 
filly; that which is poftiwe, not fo. Hater. 
Although’ no laws butipofitive be mutable, yet all 
sre not mutable which be pofit-we 5 pofitive laws are 
either permanent cr elfe cuangesbie, according as 
the matter ittelf is, concerning which Urey were 
made, Hooker. 
The law.is called poftite, whicb is nst inbred, 
imprinted,»or @nfuisd,) into the heart of ‘man, by 
nature or grace; butris impofed by an exterpal 
mandace of a dJawgiver, having authority to com- 
mand. tite. 
Laws are but pofiirve; love's pow'r, we fee, 
Is nature's fan@ticn, and her firk decree. "Dryden. 
5» Having the power to enact any law. 
Not to confent to the enaéting of fuchalaw, 
which has no view. befides the gencral.good;, uniefs 
another law fhall at the fame time. pafs, with no 
cther view but that cf advancing the power of one 
party alone ; what is this but to claim a pofitive 
voiée, as well as a negative? Swift. 
G. Certain; aflured: as, he was poftive 
as to the fact. 
Po’siriveLy. adv. [from pofitive. | 
i- Abfolutely ; by way of direct polition. 
Tbe good or evil, which is removed, may be 
efleemed good or evil comparatively, and not pof- 
tively or imply. Bacon. 
2. Not negatively. 
It is impoffible that any fucceffive duration 
thould be adtually, and pofirive/y infinite: or have 
infinite fucceffions already gone and pat. Bentley. 


3 Certainly ; without dubitation, 
Give me fome breath; fome lirtle paufe, 
Betore l peftively {peak in this. Stokeiprare. 
It was abfolutely certain, that this part was. pofi- 
fiecly yours, and could not poflibly be written by 
any othes. Dryden. 


4: Peremptorily ; in trong terms. 
I would” afk® any’ man, that has but once read 

the bible, whether! the whole tenor of the divine 
law docs not poftively require humility and meek- 
nefs to all men. Spratt. 


Po’stTIVENEss. x. f. [from pofrive.] 
1, Adtualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The pc/fitivene's of fins of commiffion lies both 
jn the habitude of the will and in the executed att 
too; whereas the pufittvencfs of fins of omifhan is 
in the habitude of the will only. Norris. 


2. Peremptorinefs; confidence. 

‘This peremptorinefs is of two forts; ‘the one a 
mapifterialnefs in matters of opinion, the other a 
piftivenefs in relating matters of faét; in the one we 
impofe upon men's underftandings, in the other on 
their faith. Government of the Tongue. 


Positivity. n. f. 9 [from \poftive. | 
Peremptorinels; confidence.) A’ low 
word. a 


Courage and :pofirivity arei neverimore neceffary 
than on fuch an- o¢cahon; but, it. issgood to join 
{ome arguinent with them of real) and).convincing 
force, and let it be ftrongiy pronaunced too. Warts. 


Po siTURE: nef [ poftura, Lâtin.) The 
manner in which any thing is placed. 

Suppofing the pofiture of the party's hand who 

did throw the dice, and fuppofing all other things, 

whieh did ‘concur to the produ@ion of that.caft, 

to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 

putin tnis cafe the caft is neceffary. Bramiall. 


Posner. a. fe [froin ‘bafsner, French. 


-~ POS 
Skinner.) A little bafon ; a porringer ; 
a fillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no 
foilinefs more than filver; aod again, whether it 
will cndure the ordinary fire, which belongeth to 
chaffing-dithes, pofners, and fuch other Giver 
veflels. Bacon. 

PO'SSE. n.f. [Lat.] An armed power; 
from poffe comitatus, the power of the 
fhires. A low word. 

The paffe comitatis, the power of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Bacon. 

As if the pation tnat rules, were the theriff of 
the place, and came off with all the poffe, tie un- 
deritanding is feiz d. Locke. 

To POSSE’SS. v. a. [ pofeffus, Latin ; 
pofeder, French. ] 
1. fo have as an owner; .to be matter | 
of ; to enjoy or occupy actuallys 

She will not let inftructions enter 

Where folly now poffeffes. “Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Recora a gift, Pa) 
Herein the.court, of all he dies p-ffes'd,. 
Unto his fon.  Shake/peare's Merchant of Venice. 
2. To feize ; to obtain. bj 

The Englith marched, towards .the river Efke, 

intending to foffefs a hill called Under-Efke. \Hayw. 
3- To give poffeffion or command of 

any thing; to make malter of. It has 

of before that°which is poffeffed ; fome- 

times anciently wth. 

Is he yet pff, 

How much you would ? — 

—Ay ay, three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be poffef[ed with fome ftore of crowns. "Shak. 

This Fs us of the moft valuable bleffing 
of buman life, friendthip. Govern. of 

Seem I to thee fufficiently p:ffefs'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone, at 
From all eternity ? Milton's,Paradife Loft. 

I hope to pffs chymifts and corpufcularians of 
the advantages to cach: party, by contederacy ibe- 
tween them. Boyle- 

The intent of this fable is to po/fefs usofra juft 
fenfe of the vanity of thefe craving appetites. LEJ. 

Whole houfes, of their whole delires po/fef, 

Are often ruin‘d at their own requett. Dryden. 
Of fortune’s favour long poffefs'd, 
He was with one fair daughter only blefs'd. Dryden. 

We poffeffed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France in 
Italy. Addifon. 

Endowed with the greateft perfeétions of nature, 
and poffeffid of all the advantages of external con- 
dition, Solomon could not find happinefs. ni- Prior. 

4..To fill with fomething fixed. 

It is of unfpeakable advantaye to poféfs our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and aétions at fome laud- 
able end., ~i Addilon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know ‘every 
little cafe that is before the great man, and if they 
are poffefed with hoieft minds, wiil confider po- 
verty as a recommendation. HAddifon. 

ç. To have power over, as an’ unclean 
fpirit. 

Beware what foirit rages in your breaft ; 

For ten infpir'd, ten thoufand are toffi.  Rofcam. 

Infpir'd within, and yet poffe/s'd without. Cicav. 

I think, thatthe man is poffefide 

6. To aff: by inteftine power. 
He's pofeff with greatnefs, 
And {peaks not 1o himfcif, but with a pride 
That quarrels at fe'f- breath. Shuke/peare. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 

Which fhall poffe/s them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. , Shakefpeare. 
Poff with rumours full of, idle dreams, 

Not knowing what they tear, but full of fear. 


the Tonguc. 


Swift. | 


j 


Posse'ssron. a. f. 


I 


Shaks{pearc. | 


POS 


What fury, O fon, | 
Pcffeffes thee,to-bend that mortal dirt ` ~ 
Againft thy father’s head ? Milton's Paradife Lf. 
With the rage of all their race p/f, — 
Stung to the foul the brothers Aart from reft. Pope. 


pofeffion, French 
pofefio, Latin. ] Pre i . 
. The {tate of owning or having ta one’s 


own hands or power; property. 
He fhall inherit. her; md bis generation {all 


hold herin pbifion- Eeclusviv. 16. 
In soficpfion uchyenotvonly of right,” . 
J call yous ogs | wurt Sem a Milton. 
2. Tbe thing poffeffed.) » = we 


Do nothing to lofe the beft paffiffion of ‘life, that 
of honour and truth. © Poe. © T emjile. 
Axman has no right over another's life, by his 
shaving a property in land and poffeffions. Lakes 
3- Madnefscaufed by ‘the internal opera- 
tion of au unclean > hp Agii 5 
To Possession. y. ae -To invefewith 
property. Obfoletes tang gu, t 
Sundry more génticm-n_ this little hundred. pof- 
fefteth and peffefficnert. A 7° KE Carew. 
Posse’ssroner. "a. f. [from poffeffion. | 
Maher; one that has the power or pro- 
perty of any COUT as hte agit wale 
They were people, whom, shaving.beenyof old 
freemen and poffe/foners, the Lacedemonians»had 
conquered. à kaak Onr day. 
Pò'ssessive adj. | pofefruus, Lat.) Hav- 
ing poffeflion. AA 
Possessor Y. adj. [ poffefoire, French ; 
from pofe/s.] Having poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy much againft his 
will ; for he fhould be the true pe/fiffory lord there- 
of. now y pon a T Er, 
Posst’ssour. z: Sa [ fofefor, Latin ; 

PL Lear, ‘French.] Owner ; matter ; 

proprietor, .. A 

~ ‘Thou’ profoundeft Fell 
Receive thy new po fr. Milton. 
A confiderable differencelies between the honour 
of imen: for natural and acquired excellencies and 
divine graces, that thofe having more of human 
nature in them, the honour doth more dire€ly 
rcdound to the poffiffor of them. Stilling fleet. 
"iwas the intereft’ of thofe, who thirfted after 
the poffefiions of the clergy, to reprefent the po/fe/- 
forsin as vile coloursas they could. Atterb. Sermons. 
Think of the happinefs of the prophets and 
apoftless faintsand martyrs, who are now rejoicing 
in the prefence of God, and fee themfelves poffe/- 


Jors of eternaliglory. i Law. 
Posset ni f> (pofta, Latin.] Milk 
curdled with wine or any acid. 
We ll have a poffet at the latter end of a fea-coal 
fire. . NIST T] Shakejpeare. 
In came the bridemaids with the poffer, 
The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 


1 allowed him, medicated broths, por ale,.and 
pearl julep SB fiman’s Surgery. 
A Sparing diet did her health aflure; ` ' 
Of cka pepper'p-/Fr was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure wf the tone confits in vomiting with 
poet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. Flyer. 
Increafe the milk when itis diminifhed by the 
too great ule of fieh meats, by gruels and paper 
drink. Arbuthnot. 
To 'PosseT. v. a, [from the noun. } 
Toturn; tocurdle; as milk with acids. 
Nor ufed. l 
Swift.as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body ; 
And, with a fudden vigour, it-doth poffet 
‘And curd, like eager droppings into milky `, 
The thin and wholeYome blood. Shakefpeare’s Ham. 


Possrprnity, ». J. [ pofsbilité, French. ] 


The power of being in any manner ; 
the itate of being poffible.. Aas 
5 : There 


: 


no tz Tillotfen, 
„According to the multifarioufnefs of this imita- 
bility, fo are | of being. Norri:. 
< . Example not only teaches us our duty, but con- 
vinces us of thie Pofibility of our 
PO'’SSIBLE. 


b = © aa ‘Viftbly 

eee 

Po'ssiBiy. adv. [from poffble.} 

1. By any power really exitting. 
With 


. to belong to the duty of 
foever may gofibly be kħown to be of that quality. 


2. Perhaps ; 


POST. a. 


ts A halty meffenger ; 


» Of murth’rous 


2. 


` whente § hake/peare, 


only in the number of pofitilities ; and confequently 
. could have nothing 
. affedtion.. 7 


` ture of thi gs. 


POS 


There is nowdety bur thar as Often as thole 
are .read, and need fo requireth, the ftile 


of en lig ig oer ‘be «mentioned to 
offibili 


bar even z ty oterrore a Hooker, 
Brother, fpeak with, pofibilitier, i 

And dono break into izte woetul extremes. Shak. 
` When we have for the proof of any .thing 
fome of the highef# kinds of evidence, in this cafe 
itis not ‘the fuggeftion of a mere poffibility that 
the thing may e otherwite, ‘that ought to be 
any Sufficient caufe of doubting. Wilkins. 

antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay-in the. barren womb of nothing, and 


to recommend him to Chrift’s 

ful ap: sá or are) Somb. 

A bare pofhdility, that a thing may be or not be, 

is no juft caufe of doubting whether a thing be or 
te 


imitation. Rogers, 
'. [ poffble, French; p- 
Having the power to be 
not contrary to the na- 


bilis, Latin: 


Or to be done; 


Admit all thefe impoMibilities and. great, abfurdi - 


SAI things are paffibleto him 
‘Firm we fubfit, but 
He mutt not fay within 


to fwerve. 


se 
Tt will fearce feem pofible, that God thould en- 
Brave principles.in men's minds in words of uncer- 
tain fignification. Locke, 
Set a pleafure tempting, and-the hand of 
Prepared to take vengeance, 


the 


lin. the compafs of which laws, we do not 
only comprehend whatfoever may be: cafily known 
all men, but-even what- 


ney imi. ot ma Se) Hooker. 
' “Can we pofibly his love defert? o Milton, 


without qtr 
Pofily he might be found in ¢ > hands of ‘the 
earl of Effex, but he would be dead firft. Clarendon. 
Arbitrary power tends to sh ol man a bad 
fovereign, who might poffibly have a good one, 
had he been inyefted with van circum- 
siddijon. 


{cribed by laws, 
eguis pofitis 


S- [ poffe, French ; 
curfor.} Ore 
3 a` courier who 
comes and goes at flared times ; com- 
monly a letter carrier. ' 

In certain „places. there be always freh pols to 
Carry that fatther which is brought unto them by 
the other. Abbot. 

Thee I'll rake up, the PA unfanQified 
lechers. Sbakfpeare’s King Lear, 
I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by fuch a worthlefs Pofl Sbakefp. 


A cripple in the way outstravels a footman, or a 
out of the way. — Ben Fenfon's Difervery. 
I fend the fair of the poem on dulneis, 


by the common 

| Pope. 
C manner of travelling. 
This is the feafe in which it is taken ; 
but the expreffion feegis elliptical : ro 
ride poft, is to ride as a pol, or fo ride in 
the manner of a pol; courir en pofle ; 
to ride in pok. 
Vor. Il 


6. 


POS 


SIbronghtimy mafter news of Juliet’s death, 
And then in pit he came from Mantua 
Tosthis fame monument. Shaki Remo and Fuliet. 
Sent from. Media pf to Egypt. Milton, 
He who rides fof through an unknown coun. 
try, cannot'diftinguith the fituation of places. Dry. 
3- | Poffe, Fr. from pofitus, Lat.) Situa- 
tion; feat. E 
“ The waters rife every where upon the furface of 
_ the earth; which new pot, when they Had once 
feized on, they would never quit. Burnet. 
4. Military Ration, 
See before the gate what ftalking eho 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the pof? 
. Dryden. 
i As I watch’d the gates, 
Lodg'd on my po, a herald is arrid 
From Cæfar's camp. Addifon’s Cato. 
Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 


His pof negle&ts, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shalt feel fharp vengeance. 


Each of the Grecian Captains he reprefents 
Conquering a fingle Trojan, while Diomed encoun- 
ters two at once; and when they are engaged, each 
in his diftih@ Po, he only is drawn fighting in 


Every quarter, Pope. 
5+ Place; employment ; office. 

Every man has his affigned to him, and in 

tati if he can But think him- 

fell fós- > L'Efirange. 

Falfe men are not to be taken into confidence, 

nor fearful men into a pof that requires refolution. 


d L'E range. 
Without letters a 


l man Can never be qualified for 
any confiderable pof in the camp; for courageand 
Corporal force, 


unlefs joined with conduct, the 
ufual effeAs of Contemplation, are no more fit to 
command than a temptit. ir. 
While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire, 
And from Britannia’s publick po/fs retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addifon. 
Certain laws, by fuf ‘rers thoughe unjuft, 
Deny'd all PAs of profit or of truft. Pope. 
Many thoufands there arey who determine the 
juttice or madnefs of national adminiftrations, 
whom neither God nor men ever qualified for 
fuch a fof of judgments Watts, 
[Pofis, Latin.) A piece of timber fet 
erect, | 
The blood they thall trike on the two fide pol 
_ And upper pof of the houfe. Exodus, xii. 7, 
Fir-trees, Cypreffes,.and cedars being; a 
kind of natural rigour, inflexible downwards, are 
thereby fitteft for Pfs or pillars» Wotton's Archites. 
Pofl is equivocal ; it is a piece of timber, or a 
fwift mefleager, Weasts’s Logich. 
To Poste v.n. [pofer, French; from the 


Pope. 


noun.] ‘To travel with fpeed. 
I pofled dayand night to meet you’ Sbakelpcare, 
Will you Preiently take horfe with him, 


And with all fpeed paf with him tow'rds the North ? 
; Shakefpeare. 
Pif {peedily to my lord, your hufband, 
iew him this letter. Shakelpeare’s King Lear. 
Moft wicked fpeed, to px 
With fach dexterity to incetuous fheets, Slhakefp. 
‘Then this, then that’ man’s’ àid, they crave, 


1 ; 
Poft here for heip, Teek there their followers: ‘Dan. 
The Turkith meficnger. prefentiy took horfe, 
which was. there in -readinefs for him, and pofled 
towards Con{tantinople with, as much fpeedias he 
could. Knolles. 
Themiftocles made. Xerxes pfi apace out of 
Greece, by giving out that the Greeians had a pur- 
pote to break ‘his bridge of fhips athwart the Helle. 
fpont. Bacon's Effays. 
Thoufands at his bidding fpced, 
And pof o'er land and ocean without reft. Milton. 
With fongs and dance we. celebrate the day ; 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And pofling through the tkics purfuethe moon. Dry, 
No wonder that paftorals are fallen Tato difefteem ; 
1 fee the reader already uneafy at this part of Virgil, 
Counting the pages, and fofing tothe AEneis. Waifh. 


POS 
This only obje& of my real care, 
In fome few Pfing fatal hours is hurl’ 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 
the world. : Prire 
To Post. v: a. 


1. To fix epprobrioufly on pofts. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in thefr 
votes, were, by pofing their names, expofed to the 
popular calumny and fury. King Chartes, 

On pain of being poffe? to your forrow, 

Fail not, at four, to meet she. Granville. 
2. [Per French.] ‘To place ;.10 fta- 
tion ; to fix. 

The confcious prieft, who was fuborn'd before, 
‘Stood ready pofted at the poftern door. ` Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles ‘in *his 
enquiry into any Iciences,» puts himtelf on that 
fide, and poffe himfelf in a party, which he will 
Not quit till heybe beaten our. Locke. 

When aman is pofted in the {tation of a mini- 
fter, he is fure, befide the naturak fatigue of it, 
to incur the envy of fome, and the difpleafure of 
others. Addifon’s Frecbcld-r. 

3- To regifter methodically ; tovtranicribe 
from one book into another. A term 
common among merchants. 

"You have not peffed your books thefe ten years; 

how thou’ a min keep his affairs even at this 

rate ? ' Arbuthnot, _ 
Obfolete. 


4. To delay, 
' ears to thejr demands, 


ş = 


ave not ftopt mine - 
Nor pofted off their fuits with flow delays ; 


Then why jhould they love Edward more than me? 
} ; Sbakefpeare, 
POSTAGE. n. J. [from poft.} Money 


paid for conveyance of a jetter. 


Fifty pounds for the Poftage of a letter! to fend 
by the church, is the dearef toad in Chriftendom. 


Dryden. 
Po’stRBoY. 2,\/: [ pot and boy.]. Coa- 
rier; boy that rides poft. 

This genius came thither in the fhape of a pofi- 
boy, and cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatier, 
Yo POSTDA TE. V. a. [pof, after, Latin, 
and dare.) To date later than the real 
time. D Aili + 
Pos pity MIAN.ad, 
Latin]. Pofteriour 
Take a, view. of | the 


[ fof and. diluwium, 
to the flood... , 
Pofdiluvliam ftate of thie 
» Our, globe, how itehath Mood: for thefe ‘lat four 
thouland years, Woodward. 
Post Dinu VIAN, nf. [ pof and diluvium, 
Latin.) One that Jived fince the flood, 
The antedifuvians lived a thoufand years; and 
äs for the age of the pofdiluvans for fome centu. 
rics, the annals of Mhenicia, Egypt, and China, 
agree with the tenor of the facred hiftory. . Grecy, 


Poster. #. [ftom pot.) A courier; 
one chat travels haftily. 

Weird fifters hand in hand, 

Poftevs of the fea and land, l 
Thus do go about. Shake/peare's Macbeth, 
POSTE’RIOR, adj. [ poferior, Latin ; 
pofterieur, French.) ` 
1.) Happening after ; 
lowing. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, ae fa as 
the pofterior cometh on, it maketh no noife, be the 
motion never fo great, Bacon. 

No care was taken to ‘have this matter remedied 
by the explanatory articles poftericr to the report. 

Addifon, 

Hefiod was pofterice to Homer. Br some. 

This. orderly difpofition of things includes the 
ideas of»prior, foftericr, and fimultaneous. Warts. 

2. Backward, 

And. now had fame's pofterior trampet blown, 

And alt the nations fummon'd. Pope. 
PosTe’Riors x. J. (perira; Latin. ] 
The hinder parts. 
Zz 


placed after; fol- 


Te 


POS 


Te rarfe one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, 
Is as vain as that of Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind 
from the poflertors of a dead afs. Swift. 

Posrerio rity. n. f. [ pofteriorité, Fr. 
from. pofertor.] ‘The fare of being 
afer ; oppolite to'priority. 

Athough the condition of fex and pofleriority of 
creation might extenuate the error of @ woman, 
yet it was inexcufable in the man. Brown. 

There muft be a pofkriority in time: of every 
compounded body, to thefe more fimple bodies out 
of which it is coniticuted. Haie. 

Poste rity. x. -f. [pofterité, French ; 
pofteritas, Latin.} Succeeding genera- 
tions ; defcendants : oppofed to \azce/- 
sors. 


POS 


He ley under a tree, while his fervants were 
getting ireth gofborfes for him. Sidney. 

He.cannot live, I hope; and mult not die, 

Till George be pack’d with pofberfe up to heav'n. 
Sbake/peare. 

Xaycus was forthwith befet on every fide and 
taken prifoner, and by gefborjes conveyed with 
all {peed to Conftantinople. Knolles. 

PosTHOUSE. n. /. [ pof and hou/e.} Pok- 
office; houfe where letters are takenand 
difpatched. AT 

An officer at the pofboufein-London places every 
letter he takes in, in the ¿box belonging. to the 
proper road. Watts. 

Po’srHUMOUS. adj. [ pofthumus, Latin ; 
poftbume, Fr.) Donė, had, or publifhed 
after one’s death. 

In our prefent mifcrable and divided condition, 
how juft foever_a man’s pretenfions may be to a 
great or blametefs reputation, he muft, with regard 
to his pofbumous charatter, ‘content himfelf with 
fuch a confideration, as induced the famous Sir 
Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul 
to God, and his body to the earth, to leave his 
famc to foreign nations. Addifon. 

Po’stTick. adj. [ pofticus, Latin.]  Back- 
ward. 

The poftick and backward poGition.of the-femi- 
nine parts in quadrupeds, can hardly -admit the 
fubftitution of mafculine generation. Brown. 

PO’STIL. n. J- [ pofille, French; poftilla, 
Latin.] Glofs; marginal notes. 

Yo Po’sr1c. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
glofs; to illuftrate with marginal notes. 

I have feen a book of account of _Empfon’s, 
that had the king’s hand almoft to every leaf by 
way of figninz, and was in fome placcs poffilled in 


It was faid, 
It thould'not fand in thy poPerity 5 
But that myfelf fhould be the father 
Of many kings, Shekelpeare's Machetb. 
Since arme avail not now that Henry's dead, 
Poftcrity await for wretched: years. Sbakefpeare. 
Pofterity inform'd by thee might know, Milton. 
‘Their names Mall be tranfmitred to pofferity, 
and fpoken of thsough all future ages. Smalridge. 
“To the unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 
Heav'n gives pofirrity t avenge the deed. Pope. 
They were fallible, ‘they were men; but if 
' poferity, fallible as they, grow bold and daring, 
‘Where the other would havé trembled, et them 
look to it. Vaterlard. 
Po'stern: m J. [ poterne, Fr. pofferme, 
Dutch ; jaxua poftica, Latin.) «A {mall 
gate ; a little door. 
Ere dawning light 
Difcover’d had the world to heaven wide, 
He by aprivy pofera took his flight, 


That of no tiyin eyesihe mots beifpy`d. Spenser. the margin with the king's hand. Bacon. 
0 on, good Eglamour, 7 a. JJ. 
Outat the pern by the abby wall. Sbakefpeare. Po'sTILLER. n. f. [from pofil. ] One 


who-gloflfes or illuftrates with marginal 
notes. 
It hath been obferved by many holy writers, 
commonly delivered by pofi//ers and commentators. 
Brown. 
Hence you phantaftick pofillers in fong, 
My text defeats yourvart, ties nature's. tongue. 
; Cleaveland. 
Posti Lion. n. f. [ poftillon, French.} 
1..One who guides the firt pair of a fet 
of fix horfes in a coach. 
Let the poffili Nature mount, and let 
The coachman ‘Art be fet. Cowley. 
A young batchelor of arts came to town re- 
commended to a chaplain’s place; but none being 
vacant, modeftly accepted of that of ap-filion. Tarl 
2. One who guides apolt chaile. 
PostTLiMi Nious. adj.  [ pofiliminium, 
Latin.}] Done or contrived fubfequently. 
The .reafon why men are fo fhort and weak 
in governing, is, becaufe moft things fall-out to 
them accidentally, and come not into) any com- 
pliance with their pre-conceiv'd ends; but are forced 
to comply fubfequently, and to ftrike in with 
things as they fall out, by pofliminiows after-appli- 
cations of them to their purpofes. South. 
POSTMASTER. af. [pof and» mafter.] 
One who has charge of publick convey- 
ance of letters. | 
I came yonder at Eaton to marry) Mrs. Anne 
Page; and "tis a pofmaficr’s boy. 
Without this letter, as he believes chat’ happy 
revolution had never been effe€ted, she prays to be 
made pofn:affer ġeneral., SpeéPator. 
Po'sTMASTER-GENERAL. in. fo o9He who 
prefides over the pofts or letter-carriers. 
POSTMER! DIAN: adj. “| poflmertdianuts, 
Latin.] Being in che afternoon. 


By broken byways did I inward pafs, | 
And-in that window made a poftern wide. Fairfax. 

‘bhefe iffued into the bafe court through a 
privy poftern, and tharply, vifited the affailants with 
halberds. Hayward. 

Great Britain fiath had. by his majefty, a ftrong 
addition ; the pofcrn, by which we wereifoj often 
entered and furprifed, is. nqw made up. -Raleighe 

The confcious prieft, who was fuborn‘d before, 
Stood ready pofted at the poffern door. Dryden. 

If the nerves, which are the’ conduits to convey 
them from without to the audience in the brain, 
be fo difordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they. have noypsffern ito: bevadmitted by, no othcr 

ways to bring themfelves into vicw. Locke. 

A private poffern opens to my gardens, 

Th:ough which the beauteous. captive might re- 

move. Rowe. 

POSTEXYVSTENCE. a. fi [poff and exi/- 
once.| Future exiftence. 

As Simonides has’ expofed the vicious part of 
women from the doctrine of pre-exiftence, fome 
of the ancient philofophiers have fatirized the vicious 
„part of the human fpecies, from a notion of the 
foul’s pafrxiffence.~ Addifon. 

POSTHA CKNEY. 2. fe [fof and hackney. | 
Hired pofthorfes. 

Efpying the French ambaffador, with. the king's 
coach attending him, made. them, balk,the beaten 
road and teach poffbackneys to leap hedges, orton. 

PostHa’ste. on. fe: [pot and. kafe.) 
-Hate like that of a courier, : 
E This is 
The foure of this our watch, ’ andthe chief head 
Of this'p2/tbafte and romage in'the land. Shake/p. 
; The duke 
Requires'your hafte, pofbafte appearance, i 
Ev'n on:the inftant. Sbake(peare’s Othello. 
~ This man tells us, that the world’ waxes old, 
though not in pofbafte. ~ Hakewirll on Providence. 
Postuorse. n. S. [Po and" borfe.] A 


; meridian fleep. 
horfe ftationed for the ufe of couriers. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Over-nafty digeftion,is the inconvenience of pof- 


Po’srorrice. n. S} [ pof and ofice:} Office). 


POS 


where letters are delivered to 
a pofthoufe. 
If you don’t fend to me now and then, the 
padie will think ‘me of no confequence; for I 
ave no correfpondent but you. Gay to Swift. 
If you ‘are fent to the poffoffice with a letter, put 
it in carefully. Swift. 
To Postro ne, v. a. { pofipono, Latin ; 
pofpofer, F rench. ] ay 
1. To put off ; to delay. "y 
You, would pofl pene me to another reign, 
Till when you are:content to be unjult. . Dryden. 
The mof trifling amufemcnt.is duiferedito. po- 
one the one thing neceffarys) + j Rogerse 
2. To fet in value below fomething elfe : 
with fo. i 
All other’ ‘confiderations ‘fhould give way, and 
be ps /tponed to this. Locke on Educaticne 
Po‘stscripr. a. f.'[ po? “and ‘friptum, 
Latin.} -The paragraph added: to the 
end of a letter. |. O13 
I think he 'prefets the publick good to his pri- 
vate opinion ; and therefore is willing his propotals 
fhould with ‘freedom be examined: thus I under- 
ftand his poftjcripr. ‘Lickes 
One, when Ihe wrotesa letter; would’ put that 
which was moft material in the pyfjcripr. ~ Bacon. 
The. following letter I shall give my readers at 
length, without either preface or pofferipte Addifine 
Your faying that I ought to have writ a pofl- 
feript to Gay's, makes me not content to write 
lefs than a whole letter. Pope. 


To POSTULATE. w. a. [ poftulo, Lat. 
poftuler, French.} To beg or aflume 
without proof. - À 

They moit powerfully magnify God,. who, not 
from pofulated and precarious inferences, “entreat 


the pot 


a courteous affent, ‘but from experiments’and un- 
deniable effects. “Bui GO ON Browre 
Po'sruLaTe. sf- [ poftulatum, Latin. ] 


Pofition ‘fuppofed or aflumed without 
proof. a. / 
This we ‘fhall induce not from pofulates and În- 
treated maxims, but from undeniableprinciples. Bros 
Some have caft all their learning into the method 
of mathematicians, under theorems, problems, and 
populates. z Í | Watt 

Postruta TION. #. J. [ pofulatio, Latin ; 

poftulation, Fr. from. pofulate.}., The 
act of fuppofing without proof;. gra- 
tuitous affumption. 

A fecond pfulation to elicit my affent, is the 
veracity of him that reports it. Halse 

Po'sTULATORY. adjs [from poffulate:) 

1, Affuming without proof. bigi 

2. Affumed without proof. | 
Whoever fhall perufe the phytognomy of: Porta, 

and ftri&tly opferve how vegetable realities are 
forced into animal reprefentations, may perceive the 
femblance is but puffulatory. Brown. 

Po'sture. n. J. | pofrure, French; poji- 

tara, Latin.] 
1. Place; fituation ; difpofition with re- 
ard to fomething elfe. 
Although thefe ftudies are-not fo pteafing as con- 
templations phyfical or „mathematical, yet ` they 
recompence with the excellency of their ufe in 
relation ‘to man, and his nobleit \poffure ‘and fta- 
tion in this world, a itate of regulated fociety.' Hale. 

According to the'pofure of our affairs in the laft 
campaign, thie prince couldhave turned the ba- 
lance on either ‘fide. © Addifon. 

2. Voluntary collocation‘of the” parts tof 

the body ‘with refpect to’each other. 

. He ftasts, ‘a 

Then lays his finger on his temple; ftrait _ 

Springs out into faft gait; ithen ftops again, 

Strikes fis breat hard, and then anon he caits’ 

His eya aguint ‘the moon, in mait ftrange poffurcs. 

Shake[peares 
Where 


> i+ 


POT 


; SoWhere theretareraffection? of reverente; «there 
wiil be poflures of reverence. 5} South. 
Js The p:fure.ot a.poetickifigure is the defcription 
of, his heroes in the pesfosmanceso£, fuch or fuch 
an ation. , l sj “ Dryden. 
In. the meanett maje ftatne, one fees the 
~ faces, plures, airs, ard drefs of thofe that lived 
fo many ages before us. Addifon. 
a. State; difpofition. >. | 
The lord Hopton left‘ Arundel-eaftle, before he 
had put'it into the good’ fofure he intended. 
ETE Clarendon. 
“Iam at the fame point and pofure T'was, when 
they torced’me'to leave Whitchall. King €karles. 
‘In this abject pofure have ye {worn 
. adore the conqueror. 1 Milton. 
The feveral poflures of his devout foul in allcon- 
. editions of life, are difplayed with-greac fimplicity. 
wren Atterbury. 
ToPo STURE. Sm a. [from-the noun. ] 
iTo put-ineany particular place or difpo- 
` fiton. psl éta 
Lo He wis caw with. pofwring himfelf according to 
' the direction of the chirurgeuns. Brook. 
. The gill-fins. are, fo poffured, as to move from 
< back ta belly and e contra. Grew. 
POSTULATUM.: mi of. {Latin} -Poh- 
= tion aflumed without proof. | 
o "Catumnies often refuted, are the p-flulatums of' 
-feribblers, upon which they proceed as‘ upon firft’ 
. “principles. night eg - ifon. 
PO STUREMASTER. x. f [ poflure and 
„mafter.] One who teaches or praŝtifes 
„ ardficial-contortions of the body. | 
When the ftudents have .atcamplithed 'them- 
~~ felves in this past, they are tö be delivered into 
the hands of a kind of p:furemaficr. \ Speator. 
Po’sy. 2. /. [contracted from poe/y.) 
1. A motto on.a ring. jair 
RLA A paltry ring, l “ 
, That fhe did give me, whole po/y was, A 
Like cutler’s poetry ; 1 
Love me and leave me not. Shaksfpeare. 
"You have: chofen, a very fhort text to enlarge 
upon; I fhould as foon expect to fee a critick on 
the pofy of aring, ds on the infcription of a medal. 
~~ da: Addifon. 
e. A bunch, of., flowers. Of unknown 
_ derivation. ` ` ; 
With ftore of vermeil rofes, may 
To deck their bridegrooms pofiess. | Spenfer. 
We make a difference: between fuffering. thiftles 
toigrowamongius, and wearing them for’ po/ies. 
; : Seift. 
Por: x. /. [ pot, French, incall the fenfes, 
and Dutch ; porre, Mandick.} | 
1. A veffel in which meat is boiled'on the 


fire. 
Toad that under the cold’ ftone 
Swelter’d, venom fleeping got ; 
Boil thou firft i* th charmed por. Shake/peare. 
Gigantick hinds, as fvon as work was‘done, 
To their huge pors of boiling pulfe wouldirun; 
Fel) to with eager joy. Dryden. 
2. Veffel to holdi liquids. 
The woman lett her watcr pots and, went her 
way. Jobn. 
3- Veflel made of earth. 
Whenever potters meet with any chalk.or marl 
u mized.with their clay, though it .williwith the clay 
hold burning, yct whenever any water comes near 
any fuchopetsatter they. are,busot, both the chalk 
aad marbwill flack and (poil.theirware... Mortimer. 
4 A {mall cups los ysa 
But that J.think his father, loves him not, 


ÞU i r 


e-are 


I'd have him poifon'd with a por of ale. Shake/p. 
Suppofe your eyes fent equalirays 

Wyn two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or, ttalee Priore 


A Soldier drinks his pos and.then ofters. payment. 
S Wifie 


i To Por o B@ 


POT 


5: Fo goto Por. To be deftroyed or 
devoured. A low phrafe. 

The theep went firft to por, the goats next, ‘and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. L’Eftrange. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyers 
pockets; then John began to borrow money upon 
the bank ftock, now and then a farm went to pot. 

; Arbistbnct’s. Hiftory of “Joba Bull. 
@. {from the-noun ] ; 
1. ‘To preferve feafoned in pots. 
Ported fowl and’ fifth come in fo faft; 
Thatere the fizttis out, the fecolad itinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd. 
2: To inclofe in pots of earth. 

Perei them'in natural, noc forced earth; a layer 
of rich mould beneath, and about this natural, earth 
to nouriih the fibres, but..not fo. as,to, touch the 
bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, maft, and. other feeds may be kept 

swell, by being barrelled or potted up with moift 
»fand. Mortimer. 


POTABLE: adj. (potable, French ; pota- 
bilis, Latin:]) Such'as may be drank ; 
drinkable. 

Thou beft of gold art wort of gold, 


Other lefs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preferving life in med*cine potable:  SPakefpeare, 


~l Dig a pit upon the fea’ fhore, fomewhat above 


“the high-water mark, and fink it as deep as the 
Jow=water mark 5 and as’ the ‘tide cometh in, it 
wilh fll,wich watersfrefh and potable. Bacon. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

* The faid potable gold fhould be endued with a 

"“eapacity of being’ agglutinated ‘and affimilated to 
the innate heat. ~ : Harvey. 

A; Where folar beams. 
Parch thirfty human veins, the damafk'd meads 

"Unforc’d ditplay ten thoufand painted flow’rs 


Ufeful in peradles. Philips. 
PO TABLENESS. ne /. [from potable. ] 
Drinkablenefs. 
Po’racer. n. J, [from pettage.] <A 
porringer. 


An Indian dif or petager, made of the bark of 

a tree, with the fides and rim fewed together after 

the manner of twiggen-work.  Griqw's Mufeum. 

Pora arco. gifa, A Wet Indian pickle. 
What lord of old would, bid his cook prepare 

Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavatre? `“ King. 


Po'TasH. n. f- [ potafe, French. ] 

Potafb, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline 
falt,, made by burning from vegetables: we have 
five kinds.of this falt: now in ufe. 1. The Ger- 
many pota/b, fold under the name of peatlathes. 
2. The Spanihh called barillia, made by burning a 
Species of kali, which the Spaniards fow. 3. The 
home-made porajb, made from fern. 4. The 
Swedifh, and’s5. Ruffian kinds, with a-volatile acid 
matter combined with chem; but the Ruffian is 
ftronger than the Swediths» Pora/> is of great ufe 
to the manufa@urers of (oap and glafs, to bleachers, 
and to dyers5, the Ruffian pstafh is greatly’ pre- 
ferable. Hill. 

Chefhire rock-falet; with a little nitre; allum, 
and pota/b, is the flux’ ufed ‘for the running of the 
plate-ylats. Wocdward. 

PONA TiON. mS» [potatio, Latins] 
t. Drinking bout. 
2+ Draughe. 
Roderigo, 
Whom love hath'turn'd' almcft the'wrong fide out, 
To Defdemona-hath ‘to-night carouz'd 
Potations pottle deep. Shake/peare’s Orbello. 
3 Species of drink. 

If hada thoufand fons; the fir human prin- 
ciple I would ‘teach them, fhould be to forfwear 
thin porations, and to addict themfelves to fack. 

i Shakefpeare’s Herry IV. 
PoTa'TO. 2./.. [I fuppofe an American 
word.J. An-efculens.rooc. 


POT, 


The red arid white. potatoes are the mof¢com- 
mon efculent roots now in.ufe, and were originally 
brought from Virginia into Europe. Miller. 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine. Wallers 

The families of farmers-live in filth and ñaki- 
nefs upon buttermilkiand petatoes. Swift. 

Leck to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 
Of Irith fwains potatoe is the chear ; F 
Oats for their feats the Scottifh fhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips:arc the food of Blouzelind ; 4 
While: fhe lwes turnips, butter DI defpife, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, ‘nor potatoe prize... Gay. 
POTBELLIED. adj. [pot and belly] Hav- 
ing a fwoln-pauach. ; i l 
PoroeLUYO my. [pot candi bcl] A 

fwelling paunch. ' 

He will find himfelf ʻa forked ftradting animal 
and a potbellys Arbuthnot and Pape. 

To Porc. vn. (pocher; French, to thrut 
out the eyes as with the thumb. ] 
1. To thruft ; to puhh. 
“Where 
I thought to crufh him in an equal force, 
True {word to fivord; PH- porch at him fome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakcfpeare. 
2. [Pocher, Fr.] Vo poach; to boil 
flightly. Itis commonly written poaeh, 

In great wounds, it is neceffary to obferve a fparè 
diet, as panadoes or a porched eg; this much avail- 
ing to prevent inflammation. Waifeman‘s Surgery. 

Porcompa’nion. 2. f. A fellow drinker g 
a good fellow at caroufals. 
POTENCY. n. f. [ potentia, Latin. } 
1. Power; influence; authority. 
Now arriving 
At placeof potency and {way o` th’ ftatey 
If he fhould filf malignantty remain 
Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curfes to yourfelves.  Shakefpeare's' Coriolunuse 

Thow haft (gught to make us break 6ur vow, 
To come betwixt our fentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can’ ber, 

Our potency make good. Shatefpcare. 

By ‘what name thal! we call fuch an one, as 
exceedeth God in porency ? Raleigh. 

z. Efficacy; ftrength. 
Ufe can malter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous pefercy. Shaki fpeare’s Hamler. 
POTENT. adj. { potens, Laun.) 
Te Powerful ; forcible ;. itrong ; - effica- 
cious. 

There is: nothing more contagious: than fome 
kinds of harmony; than fome nothing more ftrong 
and potent unto goods Tooker. 

L do believe, 
Induc'd-by potent circumitances, that 
You/areminecnemy, » Shatefpeare’s Henry Vil, 
Herc’s another 
More potent than the firft. Shake/peare’s Machah. 

One wuld wonder how, from fo differing. pre- 
miffes,. they fhould infer the fame. conclufion, 
were it not that the confpiration of intereft were 
too potent tor the diverfity of judgment. 

l Decay of Piety. 
When by command 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 


Over the fea; the fea his rod obcys. Milton. 
Verfes are the potent charms we_ufe, 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infule. Waller. 


The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch 
potert grounds, as the minifter can urge difobc- 
dience, South. 

How the etHuvia of a magnet can be fo rare and 
fubtlc, as to pafs through a plate of. glafs without 
any refiftance or diminution of their force, and 
yet fo.porent as.to turn a magnetick needle throug 
the glafs. Newton's Opticks. 

The chemical. preparations are more vigorous and 
potent int their ettes than the galenical. Baker. 

Cyclop, fince human flesh has been thy feaft, 
Now drain this-goblet potent to-digeit. Pope, 


222 2. Having 


POT 


2. Having great authority or dominion : 
as, potest monarchs. 

Why ftand thele royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry havock, kings! back to the {tained field, 
- You equal potents, fery kindled {pirits ! Shakefp. 
PO'TENTATE m2. f. [ potentat, French. ] 
Monarch 5 ' prince ; lovereign. 
‘Kings and mightieft potcatares mutt die. Shak. 

Theie defences are, but compliments, 
To.dally with confining potentutes. 

All obey d the fuperior voice 
Ofitheir great petenrate ;* for great indeed 
His.name, and high was his degreéin heav'n. Milte 

Exalting him not only above earthly princes’ and 
pogran but above the” higheit of the celeftial 

icracchys Beye. 

Each petentare, as wary fear, or ftrength, 

Or emulation urg'd,shis neighbour's; bounds 
lavades. Philips. 
POTENTIAL. adj. [ potenciel, Fr. poten- 
tialis} Laine) 
1. Exifting in poMibility, not ia acti 

This potertial and imaginary materia prima can- 

not exift without form. Raleigh's Hifi. cf the World. 
2.° Having the effect without the external 

atual property.’ 

~ The magnifico is much belov'd, A 

And hath inchis effect. avvoice potential, 

As. double asthe duke’s. Skakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thecautery.iseither aftual or potentials Markbam. 

Ice. doth, not, only fubmit.unto atual.bcar, but 
indureth notithe pofcntial calidity of nany waters. 

"Er. Brown. 
g. Efficacious ; powerful. Not in ufe. 
Theo muft make’a dullard of ‘the-world, 
If they not thought the profits of! my:death 
Were very pregnant and potentiaf {purs 
To make thee feck it. Shatefpeare. 
4. In grammar, potential is a mood de- 
noting the. poffibility, of doing any 
action. l 
PoTENTIALITY. »./. [from 
Poffibility ; not a€tuality. 

Manna reprefented toevery man the tafte -him- 
felf did dike, buewt hadiin its\own poréntiality’all 
thofe taftes and difpoftions, eminently. Taylor. 

God is an eternal fubftance and act, „without 
pitentiality and matter, the principle of motion, 
the caufe of nature. iy Srilling fleet. 

The true notion of a{foul’s eternity, isithis, that 
the future moments, of; its duration can, never be 
all paft and prefent; but ftill there will be a futu- 
rity and perentiality of more for ever and ever, Berti. 

Pore NTIALLY. adv. [from potential. ] 
1. In power or foffibility; not in act, or 
pofiuively. 

This duration of human fouls..isonly, poten- 
tially infinite; for their, eternity, confitts only. in 
an endlefs capacity of continuance without ever 
ceafing to be in a boundlefs. futurity, that) can 
never be exhauited, orvall of it be paft or prefent.; 
but their duration can never -bei pofitively ‘and 
actually etcrnal,. becaufe it is moft manifeit, ‘that 
no moment can ever be. affigned,! wherein: it: fhail 
be true, that fuch a foul hath then actually futtained 
an infinite duration. Bentley. 

2. In efficacy ; notin actuality. y 

They fhould tell us, whether only that’be taken 
out of fcripture which “is a@@ually and particularly 
there fet down; ‘or elfé"that'alfo which" the general 
principles and rules‘of {cripture porerrially contain: 

Hooker. 

' Blacknefs is produced upon the blade of "a"knife 
that has cut four apples, if the juice, though both 
attually\and potentially cold; be not quickly wiped 
off. Boyle on Colours. 


Po‘rentLy. adv. [from potent.) Power- 
fully; forcibly. ; 
You're potently oppos'd ; and withyapmalice 
Of as great fize. Stakefpeare's Hoary VIII. 
Metals are hardened. by) often iseating and 
z 


Daniel. 


potential. } 


Jo Po THER. 


P.O T 


quenching s, for cold, worketh.mott spzscatly npon 
heat precedent. ACORs 

Oil ef vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum, 
will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and others 


diffolved not only in aquafortis, but in fpirit of 


vinegar. | Boyle. 
PO'TENTNESS. me Jo [from potent. | 
Powerfulnefs ; might; power. 
Polrcun. af) [by »mittake or. corrup- 
tion- ufed ufonpopeun.} A gun which 
makes a fmallf{marenoife. 
An author thus who:pants for fame, 
Begins the world with, fear and fhame, 
When firit in print, yon fee him dread 


Each porgun levcli'd at his head. Ssvift's Mifcellan. | 


PorHANGER. no /.. [pot and ibanger.] 
Hook or branch on which the pot is 
hung over the fire. 

Po’THECARY. 2», J. [contra&ed "hy 'prò- 
nunciation and ‘poetical convenience 
from apetéecary ; aporbecarius, from apo- 
theca, Latin-|' One who compounds 
and fells phyfick.  ; 

Modern "porbecaries, taught the art 
By doors bills-to play the doétor’s part, 
Bold in the practice of miftaken tules, 


Prefcribe, apply, and call their matters foclse Pope. 


Po’rHerR. 2. /. [This word is of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology : 


it is fometimes written podder, fome- 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius 
from foudre, thunder, French ; by Skiz- 
ner from peuteren: or peteren, Dutch,.to 
thake or dig ; and more probably bya 
fecond thought from poudre, Fr. duft.] 
1. Butle; tumult; flutter. A low word, 
Such a potber, 
As if that whatfoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs,. =" l 
And gave him graceful pofture. | Shak. Corislanus. 
Some hold the one, and fome the other, 
But howfoe'er they make a potber. Hudibras. 
What a potber has been here with Wood and his 
brafs, 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs ? 
_ «Swift: 


Pope. 


"Tis yet in vain to keep a parher 
About one vice, and fall into the other. 
I always {peak well of thee, 
Thou always fpeak “ft ill of me ; 
Yet after all our noife and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor,t’other. Guardian. 
2. Suffocating cloud. ‘This juftifies the 
derivation from poudre. 
He fuddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it fent out fach a fmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
__ So grievous was the pothe. Droyton. 
Jo Po THER. v. m. To*make’a’ bluiter- 
ing ineffectual effort. 


U, a.....To turmoil ;,\ to 
puzzle. l 

He that loves:readingand'writing, yet finds cer- 

t tain feafons wherein thofe things have no. relith, 


only porbers and wearies himfelf tono purpofe. Locke. 


Po'rHERB. x. /. [pot and. Jerd.] ) An herb 
| fit for the por. | | 
Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a patberb, 
bidithe drawer bring int’other half pint. Tatler. 
Egyptibaferithan the beatts'they worthip; 
Below their perberdgodsithat grow in gardens. Dry. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or porberbs afford 
an excellent snourithment; “amongft thofe are tbe 
coleorcabbage kind. f Arbuthnot. 
Leaveseaten raw are termed fallad; if boiled, 
they:becomeypotberds : and fome? of thofe plants, 
which aretperberbs in one family, are fallad in an- 
other. | Wats 


Po THOOK, n.f. [pot and hook Ji 


“POU. 


t. Hooks to-faten:pots-or kettlesiwiths + 
2. dil formed or {crawled lecters or cha- 
! raéters. s 
© Let meifee her Arabian porbooks. Dryden. 
Po TION: `n. f° [ potion, French; potio, 
Latin.] A draught; commonly a phy- 
+ fical draught., ) id he ate “To 
For taftes inthe takingnof.a-poricn or_pills, the « 
head and neck hake. Bacon's Natural. Hiftory. 
The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tafe, i 
that he would stop in the midh of any phyfical © 
fection, and after he had licked his dips; would 
drink off. the reft.) a | ve Wottor. 
Moft do taite through fond:intemperate thirit f 
, Seon as the porion works, their human Countenaiite, ` 
Th’ exprefs refemblance of the yodsysiachang'd 
Into fome brutish form of wolf or, bear: van Milton. 
Po Ttan. 2. J. [ pot and lid.] . The cover 
| afaa poss sia 4 koingard. an onodi ddat 
The columella is. a fine, thiny:lightyebony tube; — 
the bottom of whith fpreads about, and gives it 
the refemblance of a wooden potlid in country» 
houfes. °°” abe sa De bam. 
Porshe RD. n. S [por and bard; from 
Schaerde; properly potfhard.] A frag- 
ment of a-broken pot. AY ee" - 
At this day at Gaza, they couch potfeerds or 
| veffels of earth in their walls to. gather the wind 
_ from the top, and pafs it.in {pouts into rooms.’ 
shore bt l l Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
___ He on the athes fits, his fate deplores < 


: 


"mdi èa 


And ‘with a potfberd fcrapes the fwelling fores. “ 
a? - US Sandys. 
Whence come'broken porfoerds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown} 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 
Po'TTAGE. n.f. [ potage, French; from 
pot.],. Any thing boiled or decocted for 
food. See Porripce. req) " 
Jacob fod portage; and Efau came from the field 
faint. Hi Genefis. 
For great the man, and ufeful, withoutdoubr, 
Who feafons pottage, or expels the gout; » a 
Whiofe fcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. 

l , Harte. 
POTTER. 2. f { potier, Fr. from pot.) A 
maker of earthen veffels. > 

My thoughts are whirled like a porrer’s wheel." 
, Shakefpeare. 
Some prefs the plants with herds of potters clay. 
l i Dryden. 
A potter will-notthaveʻany chalk or marl mixed 
with the. clay. Mortimer’s Hufbandrye 
He like the potter in a-mould has caft 
The world’s great frame. Pricra 
Po'TTERN-ORE. naf An ore, which for 
its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 
ters to glaze their earthen veffels, che 
miners call pottern-ore. Boyle. 
POTTING. n. /. [from pot.] Drinking. 
I learnt it in England, where they are moit: po- 
tent in potting. l Sbakelpeare’s Othello. 
Po'rrre. ‘n. J. [from por.} Liquid mea- 
fure containing four pints. ` It is fome- 
times ufed licentioufly for a tankard} 
or pot, out of which glaffes are filled. 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 
drunk, ere the next porte can be filled. Shake/pearr. 
Roderigo hath to-night carous’d 


a ae 


Potations' pértle deep. Shake/peare 
The oracle of Apollo é 

Here fpeaks out of his potte, . 

Or'the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben Forfon. 


Potva’Liant. adj. (pot and valiant. } 

-Heated with courage by ftrong drink, 
PO'TULENT. adj., [ potulentus,, Latin.) - 
1.. Pretty much in drink. Dil. 
2. Fitto drink. ġ Lote ire 
Poucn. af. [poche,.Prench.} s x 
; : à I. 


~ 


POÜ 


i. A fmall bag; a pocket?” atDrere | 


E Terter Plphave in paud, when thou! Malt lack. f 


IoAN Shakiefpeare. 
waift, a bag, or pour 


» do 


' 4 From a girdie. about. his 


div:ded into two cells. » 4 Gulliver's Travels. ; 
The'fpot'o Ae vee ete the dete begins, 


gives way’to ‘the fore €"blood “pu min: z oùt 
wards; as apia or cyit. ‘Sharp's SWverry. 


l afad peasy St K ei arta Py 
ee Pa ee 


E . er Og 1771) WAS (tse Re OF’ 
AA sal.) eons 
1i To pockets pays batri anu 


InJanuary hufband that pouchctbthe igrotes; : 
_ With: break uprhis layy-or beifowing ofotes Tuffer. 


2. To íwałlow: he ene igh f - 
The'common heron ‘hath! long” legs tfof wading, 
along: neck: to’ reach prey, ‘and’ a” Wide” extenfit e 


_ throat toipauch it, b ANE vat joh e Derlam. 
3: To- pout; tovhang down the lipi Ainf. 
Pou’cHsro UTHED, 4 aj. { pouch and mouth- 
oad. ‘Blubberlippe sa ngs ddinfrzoreb. 
oe , wn oF ae a n i 
POVERTY. x. f. [ pauvreté, Frenchs}': 
1. Indigence ; neceiliry ; want of riches. 
“os )° My memare the poorétt, ° -> ORLA 
+1 But poverty could never draw them ftom me. Shak. 
i+ Such.madnefs, as for fear of death to dié, 1° > 
Is to be poor for'fearof powertys “Derbam. 
n Thefe by their strit examples taught, ~ 
How much more {piendid virtue’ was than gold ; 
_ Yet fearce their fwelling thirftvof fame. could hide, 
_ And boafted poverry with too much prides) Pris. 


_There is fuch a ftate as abfolute poverty, when a | 


_ man ts deftitute nct only of the conveniences, but 
the fimple necefaries of -lite, being, difabled from 
_ acquiring them,»and depending entirely on, charity. 
ah She | 3 1 Rigers. 
ya URIAN EADP cs l his 

2. Meannefs ; defect. ng 
There is in all éxcellencies in compofition’ a 
kind of poverty, or a cafualty or jeopardy. © Bucen. 
Pou'Lpavis. a: Ji Avfort:of ‘fail-cloth. 
pitt nocii | Ainfrworth. 

POULT. »-/. 


chicken. 


' One wou'd have all things little, hence has try'd | 


Turkey poults, freh from th’ egg, in batter. foe. 
jo taba King. 
Fou'LTERER. a. f. [from poult.}. One 
` whofe trade is to fell fowls ready forithe 
cook; i eee r a LM ered 

If thou doft it half fo-gravely, fo majettically, 
hang me up by. the hiecls:for apislterer’s hares Shak. 

Several nafty trades, as butchers, poulterersy*and 
fillimongers, are great o¢cafionsof plagues. Wfarecy. 

Pou'Ltice. n.f [ pulte, French; pultss, 
Latin.) A cataplafm3 a foft’ mollify- 
ing application. aD AA 

Poulrice relaxcth the pores; and maketh the hu- 
mour apt to exhale. Lavcon's Natural, Hiftory. 

If your fittle finger be fore, and you, think a 
poultice made of our vitals will give it cafe, f{peak, 

~~ and it fhall be done. Swift. 

To Poutrice. v. a. [from the noua. } 
To apply a poultice or cataplafm. _. 

Pou'trive. na. f [A word. ufed by 
Temple.} * A, poultice. 

Poultives allay“d ‘pains, but drew down the hu- 
mours, making the pailiges widcr, and apter to re- 
ceive them. : Temple. 

Pou tray. a.f. [poulet, French ; pulli- 
ties, Latin.) * Domeėitick fowls. 

- The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy 
of all poultry. y i L'Eftrange. 

_ What louder cries, when Jljum»was-in flames, 
Than for the cock the widow'd poultry made. Dryd. 
‘Soldiers: ribbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
made him: wait at table,. without giving bim a 
ADE ose Swift. 


. 


POUNCE. nf [ penshone, Ital’ Skinner.)} 


y The claw or talon'of a°bitd of prey. 


‘[pealet, French: } A’young | 


POU 
" As haggard! hawk; “prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 
His weary pounces, all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey tco heavy tor his flight. Spenfer- 
The newdiffembl’d eagle, now enda’d #?* 
With beakvand powncesy Hexcules purfo'd.: Dryden: 
, ot VEwas.a mean prey, fora bird of his pounces. 
Phy sind tie. O ijon Sage Mt res’ haw “ebAirerbury. 
20‘The» »powder,ofergum ‘fandarach,* fo 
» ¢alled becaufesit is thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box. Prg 
To Pounce. v. a. [ pongenare, Italian. ] 
t [o pierce ;. to: perforate. y 


e 
7 


: y> Barbarous people, that go) naked, da not. only 
paint, but pounce and’ raife, their fkin, that) the. 
i ainting may not be taken ferth, and make it into 
} > wotksy TRY CA 
‘2. To pour or 
forations. » — 
»)Utymay be tried by incorporating copple-duit; by 
~ Poumcing into the quick Gilver. pa Bacon 
. To Teize with A eon nse or talons. 


“1 gi F Ji Eur- 


f 

$ 
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[Pou NCED. adj. [from pounce. 


“Bacon's Natural Hftory. 
fprinkle through imal! per- 


nifhed with claws. or.talons. 
sendy e fF) Craggy clut, 
The royal eagle draws his.vigoroug YOUNG wy’ 
1 |) Strong pownc'd. ~~ N, “Thomj:n’s Spring. 
Pou NcET-B0X. n: f. [pounce and box. | 
HA {mall box. perforated. i 
| a He was perfumed likea milliner, l 
- And, ‘twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
» A pauncetbo®, “whic ‘ever.and anon © ' 
Hergavethisnofe. 9) A Shahe/paire’t\Henry 1V. 
POUND 9. f= [ pond; :pund, Saxon’; from | 
-F pondo, -Laun. } Li at hintti n - , 
t. A certain ‘weight; confifting in troy 
weight of twelve, in adverdupois of fix- 
; teen ounces. | 
He that faid, that’ he had rather have a grain || 
` of fortune than d pound of Wifdom, as tò the things 
of this life, fpoke nothing but the voice of wifdom. 
~~ 3 'Scurb’s Sermcns. 
"Apound doth confit of ounces, drams, feruples. 
Wilkins. | 


f 


d 


‘Great Harñnibal within the balanc® lay, 
And tell how many gounds his athes weigh. Dryden. 

2. Phe fum of twenty shillings. y 
That exchequer of medals in the cabinets; of the 
great duke of Tufcany, is not worth fo. little as 
an hundred thoufand pound. Peacham Of Antiquities. 
He. gave,’ whilft ought he had, and knew no 


bounds ; A UI TY ' 
The poor man's drachma ftood for rich..men’s 
pounds. yew a Harte. 
3- [Brom pindan, Saxon]. A. pinfold ; 
an Soe a prifon in which .beafts 
are inclofed. | 
I hurry 


Not thinking it is levee-day, 
And find his honour in apound; -3 yai , 
Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swvifi's Mifcellan. 
To PounD.. a. [punian, Saxon; whence 
in many places they ufe ther word pun. | 
1. To beat; to grind as with a peltle. 
His mouth and noftrils pour'd.a purple-food, i 
And pounded teeth came ruthing with his blood. Dry. 
Would’ ft thou ‘not rather chufe a {malh renown, 
To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town, 
To pound falfe weights and fcanty meafures break? 
, Dryden. 
Tir'd withthe fearch, not finding what fhe fecks, 
With cruel blows- the pounds herblubber'd checks. 


Dryden. 

Nor friends. their -friendsy«nor «fires: their fona 
| could: know. pi Dryden's “Fuvenal. f 
\em Opaque white powdcrnof @latyy: teen through a 
microfcope, exhibits. fragments. pellucid-and colour: 
lefs, as the whole appeared to the nakcd eye before 
l it was pounded. y Barijey. 


Shou'd their axle breakysits Fiatin 
Would.crufh, and pound.to duft the crowd: helow ; 


POUNDER. m f [from pound:] 


PO’ U 


She defcribes PL arity darts 
How under ground the rude Ripheam race i 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brake’s produ wild 
Sloes pounded. prey Philips. 
| -Lifted peftles brandtfh’d in the’ air, °° PE 
| Loud -ftroaks with pôznding fpicë the fabrick’rend, 
| And aromatick clouds in fpirest a{cend. 3) © Garthe 
2. To fhut up; to imprifon, asia pound. 
l We'll break our walls, P 
| Rathé than they shall pound us'up. Shakefpeare. 
I ordered John to let out the good man’s theep 
that were pounded by night A Speftatore 
Pou N DAGE. A g. | from ‘pound. ] 
1. A certain fuin deducted from a pound; 
| a fum paid by the trader co the fervant 
that pays. the maney, or to, the perfon 
‘who procures him’ cuttomers. 
In foundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rents 
ae pana) Swifte 
2. Payment rated by the weight. of, the 
commadity, so hog 
‘Tonnage and poundagey:and» other duties upom 


| merchandizes, were collectediby order of the board. 


a. a sid 


*Glarendor. 


1. Ihe name of avheavytlatge® pear.” 
Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears, 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder ‘pears. ' Dryden. 
2. Any’ perfon or thing denominated from 
a certain number’ of pounds "as, a 
ten pounder, a gun that carries a bullet 
of ten, pounds weight; or in ludicrous 
language.a man.with ten pounds. ayear ; 
in Like.maoner, a;note orrbill)is called. 
a twenty pounder or ten pounder, from 
the fum it bears. he 

None of thefe forty or fifty ‘pounders may be 
fufferedito marry,/under the penalty of deprivatioh. 

Swift , 
3 A pekle. Ainfworth. 
Pou’peron, 2. f.: [poupée, ;French.], A 

Puppet or little bahy, o. 
Pou picks, wef. ‘In cookery, a mefs of 

victuals made of-veal fteaks and flices of 

bacon. Bnei Bailey. 

To POUR. w. a. [fuppofed to be de- 

rived from the Welth baurayi] 

16: Tolet fome! liquid out of a veffel, or. 
into fome place or receptacle. > 

If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the 
water of the'river, and fear it upon the dry lang. 

ar A Exodus, iv. Qe 

He ftretched out his hand to the cup, and poured 
ofitheibloodiof the grape; he poured’ out at the 
footiof the altar a {weet fmelling favour unto the 
mof high. Ecclus. Wee. 

A’Samaritan bound up his, wounds, Pouring in 
oil and wine, and brought’ him O'an inn. ‘Luke, x. 

Your fury then boll'd upward to’a'fome 5" 

But fince this meffige came,” you fink and fettle, 
As if cold water lad been’ powr"d upon vou. Dryden. 


. To emit; to give vent to; to fend 
forth; to let oùt to, fend in. a conti- 
nued courfe. | 

Hie thee hither, 
That Limay pour my fpirits insthine ears 
And chaftife with the-valour of my tongue 
All.that impedes thee.from the golden round. Shay 
London doth powrout her.citizens ; 

The mayor and all his brethren in, bet fort, 

With the, plebcians fwarming. Shakelps Henry V. 
As thick as hail i 

Came polt oñ poft; and every one did bear. +2 
Thy praifes in his kingdom's gteat defence, > 
And pour'd them down bcfore him. Shak. Wicberh. 

The ‘devotion’ of the heatt is the tongue of the 
foul’; » a€tuated and heated with love," it’ poars itfelf 
forth ‘in fupplicationg and prityers. Dita. 

Jf we had groat$ or fixpences currcnt by law, 

that 


PO Ws 


that wanted one third of the filveriby the ftandard, | 
who can imagine, that our neighbours would not 

four in quancties of fuch money upon us, to the 
great lofs of the kingdoin ? Locke. 

Is it for thee the'linnet pours his throat ? 
J-oves.of his'own and raptures fvellythe note. Pope. 

Yo Pour. ea. 
1. Tovllream ; to flow. 
3. Vo rush tumultuoufly. 

If the rude throng pur on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
“Step fhort. Gay. 

All his fleecy flock `, 
Retteehim march, and pour into the rock, 
Wot one or male or fermale {tay d behind. 
i „A ghaftly band of giants, 
AN pouring down the moantains, crowd the 


Pope. 


fhore. 
Pipe. 
A gathering throng, 
Youth and white age tumultuvus pruralong. ‘Pope. 
Povu’rer. wf. [froin pour.) One-that 
pours. 
Pousse. n. f. The old word for’ pea/e ; 
corrupted, as may feem, from pul/e. 
| Spenfer’ 
But who, thall, judge the wager won.or loft? 
That shall. yonder herd gropm, and none, other, 
sa Which over the pouf]: hitherward doth poft.. Spen/. 
Pout.n. J.» [aselles, barbatus, Js 
te A kind of fith ;,acod-fih. 
2A, kind. of bird. 
i: Of-wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 
heath-cock, and pour. Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 
Fo Pour. v. n. (bouter, French. ] . 
1. To look fullen by thrufting out the lips. 
Like a mifbebav'd and fulle+ wench, i 
Thou pout’? upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak. 
He had not din’d; 
The. veins unfill'd, our blood is,cold; and.then 
. We pour upon the morning, are unapt Lad 
To givesor to forgive. Sbhakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
I would advife my gentle readers», as they con- 
“fult the good of their faces, $9 forbear frowning | 
n loyalifis, and pouting at the government. 
araa tHe ce 
The nurfe remained pouting, nor wouldifhe touch 
a bit'during the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2..To, fhogt out ; to, hang, prominent. 
The. onds\of the wands, myft, come over jone |i 
another, with a:comprefs to, prefs the: lips equally f 
i down, which. would: otherwife become crude, and 
pout out with greatelipse 3 HAfeman. | 
Satyrus was,made up betwixt man and gaat, with 
` a buman head, hooked pole, and: pausing lips. Dryd- 


POWDER. m/i [poudre, French. | 
h Din; any body comminuted. 


The calf which they had?made; “he burnt'in the í 


fire; and'gromd'itito poroders Excdus, xxxil. 20- 
2. Gunpowder, T 
' The feditious being furnished with artillery, 
a powder, and thot, battered Bithop{gate.., Maysuvard. | 
As to the, taking of a town,, there, were, few 
conquerors could. fignalize themfelves that, way, 
before the invention of pew der and fortifications. 
i Aildijon. i 
3. Sweet duftefor the chairs | 1) 
When th` hair is fweet thraughipride'or:lu t; 
The pswdersdorh torgen the dún. Herbert. 
Our humbler province is/tuitend ithe fair; 
Vo fave the puwdenitcom tootrudy a galess)) «Rope. 


FË Pow ort? a.f from the’ noun. ) 
1. To reduce to duft; to comminute; to 
pound {mall. 


2 [Poudrer, French.) To fprinkle, as 
with duft: 
Powder thy radiant hair, 
Which if without fuch afhes thou would’ ft wear, 
Thou who,, to all which:come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phebus, would i be Phacton. 
33 Denne. 


~ 


To POWDER. V. 7. 


: A i Tul 2 ty 
Po'WwoERMILL. 2. f. [ poawder.and 


| 
k 


\ 
POW 


In the galaty, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a Circling zone, thou fee’ ft 
| Powdered with lars. 
The der`d footmian 
| Beneath his flapping hat fecuces*his hairs 
3. To falt ; to iprinkle with fale. 
If you embowel-me to-day, Ill give you leave to 
fowdir'me and eat me to-morrow.  — Shuke{peare. 
Salting of oyfters, and poeudering’ of meat, 
keepeth chem from putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
My hair I never powder, but my chief 
Invention Js to get me powder'd beef. Cleavcland. 
Immoderate feeding upon poredercd beef, pickled 
meats, anchovy, and debauching with brandy, do 
inflame and acuate the Blood. “Harvey òn Confump. 
To come tumultu- 
oufly and violently. A low corrupt 
word... . La ‘won 
Whilft two companions „were. difpnting. it, at 


Gay. 


fword’s point, down comes a Kite pezud:ring upon 
them, and gobbets up both. L*Effrange. 
Po'woeRBox. n. f. (powder and box ] 
A box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. ; É 
There ftands the toilette, 
The patch, the powderbox, pulville, pertumes. Gay. 


Po'wpeRHORN. n. A [ powder and horu-} 


for guns. — / 
You may ftick your candle ina bottle or 
derbirn. z > 


A horn cafe in which powder: is, kept 


x pow- 


mill.) 
The milin which the ingredients“ for 
gunpowder are.ground and mingled. ` 


Upon'the blowing up of a poewdermill, the win- | 
dows of adjacent houfes are bent and» blown/out- f 


wards, by the elaftick force of the air within exert- 
ing itfelf. ~ REN " Arbuthnit. 


Po wDER-ROOM. 2. f. [ poaider and room. ] 


The part of a fhipin which the. gun- 
powder is kept. pb 
The flame invades the pewder-rooms, and then 


(si Their, guns hoot bullets, and their veficls»men. 


ae Waller. 
Po wpvER-CHesTs. iif. |On board a 


fhip, - wooden triangular chefts filled] 
pebble-flones, ‘and f 


with gunpowder, 
fuch Itke materials, fet on fire when 
a fhip is boarded, by, an enemy, .which 
foon makes all clear before them. Did. 
Po'WDERING-TUB. n, /. [powder and 
tub.] “a 
The veffel in which meat is falted. 


rcan we: better conceit them to be, than’ fo many 
living and walking pozedering-tubs,’and"that they 
have animam falis? mere More. 


|2.- The place in which ‘an infected lécher 


is phyficked ‘to’ preferve him from pu- 
trefaCtion. ‘ 
a To the fpital go, 
And from thë poted"ring- tub of infamy i 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearfhect. Stakejp. 
PorwDery. aaj. (poudreux, Fr. from 
powder.) Dufty; friable. 
A brown pewdery fpar, which holds, iron, is 
found amongft the iron orc., Wocdaverd on, Foils. 
POWER. n. /. [ pouvoir, French.) 
Le Command; auchantys dominion; in- 
fluence of greatnefs. tater fr 
Iflaw, authority, and poew's.deny nat, 
It will go hard with’ poor Anthonlo. Shake/peare. 
No man could ever have ajutt poqver over, the 
life.of another, by right-of property in lands Locke. 
Peer is no biefling in lelf, but when it is 
employed'to prote@ the innocent. ** H Swifi. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. > © ©" 
Ifvever g 
You`meet in fome freth cheek the prwcr'ot fancy, 


Miton’s. Paradife Loft. $ 


Scvift. | 


When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, What f 


POW 


Then you Mall know the wounds invifible,: 
‘That love's keen arrows make.  Sbake/peares 

Ebis man had p:cver with*him, to’ draw him 

forth to his death. Bacon's Effays. 

Dejected! no, it never thall be faidy i <4 
That fate had pewer-upon.a Spartin fouls 
My mind on its own centresftands unmoy'd hat 
And fable, as, thefabrick of the worlds » Dryden. 

3- Ability ; force; reach. vja (Hiph 

That which*moveth God to work ia goodnef:, 
and ‘that which ordereth his work is wifdom, and 
that which ‘perfeéteth his work !s'po7wert © Hecker. 

l have fuffer'd in your woe; : 

Nor fhall be Wanting ought within my powt, 

For your'relief in my retrething bow'r. ©" "Dryden. 

You are {till living to enjoy the bleffings of all 
the good’ you) have performed, and»many ‘prayers 
that your psever of doing ‘generous actions may 
be‘as/extended as your will. m Drydan. 

(tis notin the paver of the moft enlargediunders. 
ftanding, twinvent one new fimple ideaia.themiad, 
i Mot taken in by the ways aforementioned. arLockce 
"Fis notein the posver ‘of want or flavery to make 
them miterablesy San | -ir Wddifens 
poBhough it be notvin our power to make afic: 
tion no affictiony “yet itis in our paver to take off 
theedge of it, by a fteady view vf thofe divine jays 
‘prepared for usimanothee itate. mi swwdrertury. 
4. Strength ; motive ; force! = 
Obferving in ourfeives, ‘that ‘we can ‘at’ pleafure 
move feveral parts of our bodies which were at reft ; 
| the effectsealto that natural bodies are able to pro- 
duce in ‘one’ another! oecurring every moment “to 
our ‘fenfes, we both thefe ways pet the idea of 
powers» wi BM OLan ERC. 
5. The moving force of an en ine. 

By underftanding the true difterence betwlxt the 
weight and the power, a manimayiadd fuch a fitting 
fupplement to the ftrength of the\power, that ‘it 

; ħal move any conceivable weight, tough it 
.fhould never fo much exceed that force which the 

power is naturally endowed with. Wilkinie 
6. Animal ftrength; natural ftrenpth: 

Care, not fear; tor fear not for themfelves, 
altered’ fomething the countenances of the twa 
lovers; but fo as any man might perceive, was 
rather an affembling of pavers than difmaycdnefs 
of courage.) Sidney. 

He died of great years, but of {trong health and 
pavers. ; Baccne 

7. Faculty of the mind. 

I was in the thought, they. were.not fairics, and _ 
yet, the guiltinefs.of my, mind, the fudden furprize’ 
of my: povwers,.drove the groffnefs: of the foppery 
into a received belief. Shakelpearee 

In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only, one, andto one hody:ty'd, 

Doth ufe, on divers objects, divers poewers ; 

And fo are her effects diverfify'd. Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the onc in due fubjcétion 
to the reafoning pequers-of the other.  dtterbury. 

The defign of this fcience is to refcue our iea- 
foning pewers from their unhappy Slavery and dark- 
nefs. ` Wattse 
. Government; right of governing : cor- 
relative to /ubjeion. 

My labour 
Honeft and lawful, to deferve my food 
Of thole who have me in their civil powers Milton 
g. Sovereign; poteotate. 

*Tis furprifing to confider with what heats thefe 
two peruers have contefted their title to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the. Turk. 

| _ Addifon on Italy. 
ro. One invefted with dominion. 

After the tribulation, of ‘thofe days fhall chefun 
be darkened, and the Powers of the heavens thall be 
thaken. wr) |  Maithiwe 

The fables turn’d fome men to flow'rs, 4. 

And others did with brutith forms inveft; 

_ And did/9f others make celeftial pow'rs, 

Like angels, which Rill travel, yet itill ref: 

7o” aeii id X Davics. 


If 


POW 
If there’s'a pew'`r above us, s 
s And that there is ail nature crics aloud. 
Through all her works, .he muf delight in virtue. 
. l dddifon. 


s1. Divinity, - 
Merciful powers ! 
Reftrainin me the curledithoughts. that-nature 
Gives wey to in repafe., Shake/psure's Macbeth. 
Cait down thyfelf, and only sitrive-to-raiie 
The glory cf, thy Maker's facced. name ; 
Ute all. chy pow’'ss, chat bicfleu pAv'r to praife, 
‘Which gives thec pow:r to be and.ule the fame. 
one Davies. 
Withinsignation, thus he-broke 
His awiul icnce, and the pow'rs befpoke. Dryden. 
» yell, me, 
What are the gods. the better forsthis gold? ; 
The wretch that.offers tromyhis,wealthy, ftore 
Thefe prefents, bribes the poqw rato givehim more. 
lay foc M ; Dryden. 
p2. Holt; army; military force. 
HA He,» to work ‘him the more mifchief, fent 
‘over his’ brothers Edward) witha pover of Scots 


"and Redinanks into Irelands 'whereatheyagoefóot- |» 


Spenfer's Stute of Ireland. 
. Never fuch a pewery 
For any foreign’ preparation, 
Wasvlevied in the body of asdand. Shakefpeare. 
Whoileads his paver Pays nsii 
Under, whofe, government come they, along? Shak. 
A’ My heart, dca: Harry, 
Threw mary a northward look, to fee his fazher 
Bring op  bis.poev'rs5, but he diddeng in vain. Sha. 
p Gazeilus,» upon. the, coming, of the baila; -va- 
liany iffued forth with all his power, and gave 
him batte. pi s Kaolies. 
13 Adarge quantity; a; great number. 
In low language; sas, +a power of good 
things. (Force, French, Li | 
PowerasLe. adj. [froin Power.) Ca- 
pable of performing any thing. he 
in afe tet ncn | Ae ht 
That you may fee how powcrable time ib in. 
altering tongues, I will fet down tie Lord’s prayer. 
as it was tranflated in {undry ages. a Camden. 
POWERFUL. adj. caer, full. vA 
1. Invefted with command or.authority z 
potent. Ths l 
2. Forcible ;'mighty. ~ >o 
We have fuftain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's ‘lérd hath’ power futen to fend 
~~ Againft us from about his thrones | |Afihon., 
Henry 11. endeavowing to"efablith’ his grand- 
father’s laws, met with powerful oppofition from 
archbifhop Becket. ` een, ** Alife. 
3. Efficactous: as, a powerful medicine. 
PoWERFULLY. adv. [from powerful. | 
Potently ; mignuly; eficacioufly; tor- 
cibly. 
The fun and other powrrfuliy lucid * bodies 
dazzle'our eyes. Boyle. 
By afluming privilege belonging ‘to riper years, 
‘to which a chiid mutt not afpire,, you do but’ add 
, new force to your cxample, *and recommend the 
ation more piwe fully. Lockea! 
Ľefore the revélation of the gofpel, the wicked.’ 
nefs and impenitency of the heathen world: was 
@ much sore excufable thing, becaufe they» had 
but very obicure.appreherfions, of those things 
which urge men moft powerfully to forfake their 
fins. | Tilletjon. 
The -grain-gold upon all the golden coah of 
Guinea, is difplayed by the rains falling there 
with incredible force, powerfuly beating off the 
earth. H Dow Wrodward. 
POWERFULNESS. x. J. {from powerful. } 
Power; efficacy ; might; force. 
So'much he, ftands upon. the powerfulnefs of the 
chriftian religion, ‘that He makes it beyond all the 
rules’ of moral plillofophy, ftrongly effectual to 
éxpel Vice, aid plant in men all kind of virtue. 


rary 
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'2.' The venereal difesfe. 


‘PRA 


Nth an adi. [from power.) Weak; 


I give you welcome with a perw'rlefs hand, 

But witha heart full of unitained love. Sbhakefpeare. 

Pox. n. J [properly pocks, which origi- 
nally tignified {mall bags or’ puitules ; 
of ‘the fame original, perhaps, with | 
powke or pouch. We ftill ofe pock, fora 
fingle puliule ; poccay, Saxon; packen, 
Durch. ] 

rr Poules; efflorefcencies ; exanthema- 
tous eruptions: ~ ft 33 ufed of Many | 
eruptive dift-mpers. 

O L if to dance all night and drefs all day 
‘Charm’‘d the fall pox, or.chac’d ‘old age away. 
Milton. 
This. is 
fenfe when it has no epithet. p 

Though brought to their ends by fome other 
apparent difeaic, yet the pox hath been judged the 
foundation. Wifeman. 
Wile thou {till fparkle inithé boxy 
Canft thet forget thy age and pox ? Dorfet. 
Poy. mf  Lappoyo, Spanilh ;.appuy, poids, 
French.] A rope dancer’s pole. 
To Poze? ava.:Lo puzzle. ' See Pose 
‘Vand Appose, | ! 
And fay you fo ? then I thall poze 


the 


you quickly. 
Shakefpeare. | 
Of human infirmities I fhall give inftances; not 
that lodefign to poxe them with  thofe common | 
‘enigmas ‘of magnetifmh, fluxes and refluxes. Gidiv. 
PRACTICABLE? adj. [ practicable, Fr. j- | 
1. Performable; feafible; capable to be 
prattifed. 
This falls out for want of examining what is | 
pratticatle and what not, and for want again ofi 
meafuring ovr force and capacity with our defigns | 
i - L’Eftrange. | 
“Am hetoiek poem thould’be more dike a glafs of | 
nature, Ajuring Ya \more pratiicable virtue’ to ‘us, | 
. than was done by che ancients. » Dryden. | 
This is a practicable degree of chriftian:magna- 
nimitys. 7 Atterbury.. 
Some~phyficians have thought, that. if, it were) 
3 pragticuble wo kec» the humours’ of \the body in anl 
exact balance of eachewith its-oppofite, itumight be. 
immoral, but.this is impoffible.in tue practice. 


i Tpm Swift. 
2. Affailable; fit to be affailed $` 


ail as, a 
pradicable breach. 
RA CTICABLENESS. s. f. [from praéfi- 
cable.) ` Pothbility to be performed. 
Pra cTicagBLY. adv. [from praficable. | 
[n fuch a manner as may be pectormed. 
The. meaneft capacity, when. he. fees. arule 
pratticably applied before his eyes, can. n0.lonzer 
be, at alofs how it.is‘to be pettormed. Rogersa, 
Pra CTICAL. adj. {bradticus, Lat. pra- 
tique, French ; from pradice.} Relat- 
ing to action; not merely {peculative. 
The image of God. was no,lefs refplendent in 
man's praétical underftanding; namely, that utore- 
houfe.of the:foul, in which are treafured up the 
rules of action and the feeds of marality. South. 
Religion comprehends the knowledze of its prin- 
ciples, ‘and a fuitable’ life and practice; the firit; 
being fpeculative, may be caled Knowledge 3. and) 
the latter, becaule"tis prafica/, Vidom. Tilletjon. 
PRACTICALLY, adv.’ [from practical. } 
1. In relation to action. 
2. By practice s*in real fact. 
T honour her, having pra€tically found her among 
the better fort of trees. °? Howil y Vocal Forcft. 
PRA’CTICALNESS. w N [from practical. } 
The quality of being practical. 
PRACTICE: n; foi {rgart s pratique, 


P 


=A Bakcwill on Providence, French. ] 


PR A 
1. The habit of doing any thing... ss; 


tu eeauulary ule, »2' Ody 

Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when 
they ate more founding, or more fignificant thin 
thole in praice. Drydine 

Of fuch a praétice when UlyGes told ; 

Shail we, cries one, permit 

This lewd romancer and-his bant’ring wit? Taree 
3- Dexterity acquired by habit. 

TU prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Defpite his fice fence and his active practice. Shake 
4. Actual performance, diltinguifhed from 

theory. 

Therc are two funétions of the foul, 
tion and graétice, according to that general divifion 
of objects, fome of which only entertain.our fpecu- 
lations, others alfo employ qura€tions ;, fo the 
underitanding, with selation to thefe, is divided 
into fpeculative and practick.., South. 

5- Method or art. of domg any. thing.. - 
6. Medical treatment of vifeates.: 

_ This difeafeis beyond ‘my practice ; “yet Ihave 

knowny thofe_ which shavelwaiked in their ‘fltep, 

who have died sholily initheir beds. Shakepeare. 
7+ Exercite of dny'profefon: as 

After one of more uléers formed Ìn ‘the lungs, 
I never, a; I remember, in’ the ‘courte “of above 
forty years praicey ‘faw môre than two recover. 

Blackmore. 
8. [Pnac, Saxon, is cunning, yne, and 
thence prat, iñ Doxgla/s, isa trick or 
fraud ; latter times, forgetting the ofi- 
ginal of words, applied to practice the 
ienfe- of prat. ]} Wicked ftratagem ; bad 
arufice. A fenfe not now in ufe. 

He fought > ‘have that: by practise, which 
he could “not. by prayer ; and being alloted: to 
vifit us, he ufed the opportunity of a fit time 
thus to deliver us. . Sidney. 

With fufficion of prasice, the king was fuddenty 
turned. n, . Sidnye 

‘It is the fhaméful work: of Pubert’ hand, *’ 
The praétice/and the purpofe'of the king. Shhkelp. 

Shali-we thus: permit- l i 
A blafting and a feandalousjbreath-to fal 
_ On him to neat us ? -this poeds -muitsbe praGice ; 
.. Who knew of yourintent and coming hither ? Shae 
Wife {tates prevent purpofes <. it) 

Before they cumeito Prattice, and-foul praffices - 

Before they grow'to dét: s Denbam’s Sophy. 

Unseafonavle it ts to ‘expe that thofe who lived 
„before the rife and condemnation of herefies,"fhould 
come up to every accurate. form of expreffion, 
which long experience afterwards found neccflary, 

‘to guard the faith, againit the fubtile practices, or 
provoking inlults of its adverfaries. * Waterland. 
RA CTICK. adj.. [acaxhnds 3 pradicus, 
Latin; pratique, French. ] - ) 

1. Relating to action; not merely-theore- 


tical. 
When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is fills 

‘And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s earss 

To fteal his {weet and honicd fentences ; 

So that the aét and praéic’ part of lite 

Mutt be tne mittrefy to this theorick. Shakefpcare. 
Whilit they contend for {peculative truth, they, 

by mutual calumnies, forfeit the pratticks r 

Goverment of the Tongues 

True piety without cefation toft "A0 

By 'theoricsy theipraick part asioft. i orDenham. 


Fe Spenser it jeems to fignify, fly garta 


contempla- 


Pp 


- 4tve a ode 
She ufed hath the 


ài pracfick pain 


this talfe-footman, cloak'd with fimplenefs. 
; i: . Spenfer 

_Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend; 

His prafick wit, and his-fair. filed tongucy i 


Wath thouGnd other fleights. Spenfer, 
To PRACTISE wa; [epashnds's | pra- 
tiger; Frenchy -51s = 

1. To 


rR AS 
1. To do-babitually, 
Incline not say lom te ee a . 
with men that work'iniquity. Pfaimcxli. 4. 
2. Todo; not merely to'profeis: as, to 
prattife Jaw or phyfck. l 
3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 
At pradis'd diftancet tocringe, nov fight. Mile. 
To PRACTISE. UV. n. 
1. To form\a habit of ating in any 
manner. a 
Will truth return unto them that praFifein her? 


Ecclus. 
Milton. 


They fhall praTife how to live fecures 

Oft have we wonder'd 
How fuch a ruling {pirit you cou'd reftrain, 
And praétife firft aver yourfelf to reigns» Waller. 

2. To tranfact ; to negotiate fecretly. 

I've praétis'd with him, 

And found.a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Semproniusare his friends. Addif, 


oe 


3-°To try artifices. 
Others by guilty, artifice and arts 
Of promis'd kindnefs praife on our hearts; 
With expectation blow the paffion up, 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 
4» To ufe bad arts or ftratagems. 
: If you there TE 
Did pra&ife on my ftate, youribeing in Egypt 
-yy Might be my queftion. Shake/peare's dnt. and Cleop. 
lfi thou’ do’ him any flight, difgracey Be will 
praftife againft thee by poifun. Shak. ds you lthe it. 
§. To ule medical methods.. . poan 
I never. thought I, fhould, try a new experiment, 
being little. inclined to practife upon others;*and 
as little that others fhould praffife upon’ me. | -' 
ws ta Temple's Mifcellanies. 
6.' Tovexercife any: profeffiyas! i oh | 
PRA'CTISANT. x. f. [from To pracife.} 
* An agenn © ues RIS 3 
“~ Here enter'd Pucelle andhêr prat?ifants.. 
al ere Shake/peare. 
Pra‘criser..».-f.. [from Topraasfe.] 
a. Ove that practifes any thing; = one 
“that does any thing ,habicually. 


G rant 


i howlitrle efficacy they have to advance the prat:je I. 
-» of them tê the things they afpire to. South. 
2. One who prefcribes médical treatment. | 

‘Sweet. praétifer, thy phyfick I will try, 


2 fe A Í 2 T ERT ae v 3 A 
. That minifters thine own death if I dic. ald a. To glorify. in. worthip, 


>37! Tad reafoned myfelf into an ‘opinion, that,the 
tife of phyficians, unlels tn fome acute d{feafe, was! 
a Venture, “and that thelrgreatctpraltifers prattifed 
leaft upon themfelves. ~~" 8 Ki Takiple.! 
PRACTITIONER. 2. f. [from pradice.] | 
1. He wha is engaged’ in the actual-exer-' 
` cife of amyrart.. Oy) > 5 | 
The author exhorts all’ gentlemen praéfiticners 

' T to exercife themfelves in the tranflatory.  Ariutb. j 


I do not ‘know:a more uniyertal and uanecellary if> 


miftake among theclergy, butefpecially the younger 
praftitioneriv® pad £ us Swift. 

2. One who vufesiany flv or dangerous‘arts. 
There are fome papi ftical prafiti¢nersamong you. 

. BES ME hitgifies, 

3. One who'does ary noe habitually. 

‘ee He muft be “firt’ an exercifed,, thorough paced]. 

pradiittuner of thefe vices Mmt. "8" Sohib. 

PRA CO'GNIT A., n, Jumka] sfhingsi 

previoufly known im order to under» | 

“inttanding fomethinmetfe 7: thus»tBe diruc- | 

tore of ‘the haman body is one ofithe 
pracognita of phyfiek.9 98! rete 

- Either all’ knowledge does= hot depend dn certain 

Pracognita or general:maxims; icalled' principles, or 

elfe chefe are principles. Locke. 


PRAGMA'TICAL.) adj. [age ypare ; 
PRAGMA‘TICK. í. pragmatique, Fr.] 
Meddling; impertinently bufy ; aflum- 


| 3- Ground or reafon of , praife. 


‘TO commend 3 


ie 


“Meens > k 


— 
m 


OPARA 


ing bufinefs without leave nr.*+» 


No tham fo grofs, but it will pafs upon a weak 
man thet is pragmatica! and ingwifitive. ~ L'Efr. 
Common’ ettimation puts an ilf charaéter upon 
pragmatick meddling people. Gow. of the Tongues 
He underftands no more of his own affairs, than 
achild; hehas got a fort of a praymatical filly jade 
of a wite, that’ pretends to take him out of my 
hands. Arbuthno:. 
The fellow grew..fo pragmarical, that he took 
upon him the governmecnt.of my whole family. 
: yes Arbuthnot. 
Suchva backwardnefs there .was'among good: men 
to engage with an ufurping people, and pragmarical 
ambitious orators. +. Swift. 
They are pragmatical enough to ftand on the 
watch tower, but who affigned them the poft? ” 
n Swift. 
PRAGMA TICALLY. adv. [from pragma: 
tical.| Meddlingly ; impertinently. 
PRAGMA TICALNESS. n. f: [from prag- 
matical.) ‘The quality of intermeddling 
without right or-eall. « 
PRAISE. x. A (prijs, Duteh.] 0° ts 
1. Renown ;: commendation; fame ; ‘ho- 
nour; celebrity. ne 
Beft of fruits, whofe tafte has.taught ` 
The tongue, not made for fpeech, to fpeak. thy 


praife. Milton. 
Lucan, content with praife, may Tie at eafe 
In costly grotts and marble palaces; O 


» But to poor Baffus what avails a;name, 
To ftarve on compliments andempty fame? Dryd. 
Glorification,; tribute of gratitude; 
laud, Bip sd urn f 
He. hath put a new 
praife unto our God... 
‘10 God glory and praife. 


Z. 


fong ‘in my mouth, even 
Pfalm.xl. 3. 
Milton. 


»Praifeworthy aétions are by theesembrac'd ; 
And ‘tis my praife to make thy praifesilatt.. «.Dryd. 
Yo Praise. v. a. [ prijfen, Dutch.), 
to applaud’; to cele- 
“n brate. hye eA ae 
: Ai God incente bisite ; Bh ha 
For fuch a petty trefpafs, and not praje * 
Rather vie dauntlel virtue ? he Milton. 
| We praife not Hector, though his name wé know | 
Is great in arms 5 ‘tis:hard to praife a foe. Dryden. | 


buy bn cA 
“The fhepherds returned, “plorifying and praifing 
God for all the things«'that+they“had heard and 
TEPE » Luke, iie 20. 
One, generation thall praify thy, works to another, 
apd declare thy mighty works... 
They touch’d their golden harps, and hyroning 
° proisd 
God and his works." @=" 4) 1 
[praife and 


ri in ufe. aN ATS PD I i 

“OF whofe bigh praife, ‘ind praif-ful bliss ; 

f He ordain'd a lady for his’prife, l 

Generally: fraif-fud, fair! and’young, and. (kulu in 
~~ houlewiteries. 


praifes; an, applauder,;.a commender. 
We.men; and peaifens of men should remember, 
c that if we dave fuch exceliencics, sit is.reafon to! 
think them, excellent creaturcs, of whom We are. | 
~ taal | i : Tr) h Siineys | 
Forgive me, if my Verf bút f4y you are C! ~ 
A Sidney: butin that‘errend asfar i098 < 
CAS loudest praifers: > Ben Fonfon'sF fiigrams. 
‘Turn to God, who knows! think this true,: 
And ufeth oft, whesj\fych aheaye miffays; 
To make it gaody for fuch apraijer prays.\Donne, 
PRATSEWORTHY. adj. [proe and wor: 
thy.) : Commendable ; deferving praile. 
LRANS | 


4. . Againft all noble fufferances ri 


Pfalm cxlve ge 


Milton. f ‘ 


S idrey, 


Chapman's Iliad, th 
(PRAISSER: m/f. [trom prai/e.].One who |: | 
voy) Suchsis thy audacious wickednefsy» «y 


PRA 

a nc Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had Gil'd, 

Came down 'to’prove the truth; and) dne reward 
For her praiferosrthy workman hhip.to yield . Spenf. 

Since men have left to do praijewerthy things 
Moft think all praifes flatteries; but truth’ brings 
That found, and that authority with her name, 
A3 to be rais'd by, her is only fame. — Ben Fonfine 

Firmus, who fcized upon Egypt, -was fo far 
praifeworthy, that he encouraged trades Arbuthnot. 

Prame.a./. A flat-bottomed boat. 


i `- Bailey. 
Yo PRANCE. w. a. [fronken, Dutch, to 
fet dne’s felf to how.] ois 
1. To {pring and bound in high mettle. 
Here's no fantaftick mak, nor dance, 
But of our kids that frifk and prance; 
Nor wars are feen, rs A 
Unlefs upon the green l 
Two harmicis ilambsiare butting one the other. 
: 4 à te Wottin. 
With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart'draws 
NCAT hee s a 4 
i Now rule thy prancing fteeds, lac’d charioteer..Gay. 
Farbe the {pirit.of the chace from them, 
To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. 
` ! l T bom fen ° 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatioufly. 
The horfes hoofs were ‘broken by means of the 
prancings, the prancing: of their mighty ones. 
yt & p ae Judges, Ve 226 


. 
E 


l Tor hh T fee’ * 
Th’ infulting tyrant prancing o'er the fieldy | 
“Strow'd with’ Rome's? citizens, ‘and *drench'd ia 
i Naughter, » yi hace he P 
- His horfes hoofs wet with patrician bloods Aildifone 
3- To movein awarlike or fhowy manner. 
39 We fhould neither: have meat to eat, nor manu- 
facture to clothe, ysj unlefs we could prance about 
_ ip coats of mail, ọr eat brafs. isi o \ Swifts 
To PRANK, „V:a. { pronken, Dutch. ] To 
`. decorate ; to drefs or adjutt to oftenta- 
q tion, X ja 
-11 Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
„3 Their gay attire, © venl Sperfer. 
In: winc'and: meats fhe flow'd above the bank, 
„And in excefs exceeded her own might,. 
t (2 In fumptuous'tire the joy'd herfelf to prank, * 
But of her love too lavith. "15 Spenfer. 
Thefe are tribunes of the people, © |! > F ol 
The tongues o‘th*¢ommon mouth #1 defpife them; 
For they do prankithemčin authority; 
(|) Shake/peare. 
YY ourhigh felfy ih eee 
The gracious mark o` th? Jandyyou have obfcur'd 
With a {wain's wearing; and.me, poor lowly maid, 
Mott goddefs-likeprant'diup. Shake Winter's Tales 
"Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks, Her mind attraéts my foul. 
is HARASA i ts © SEAR prare. 
I had'not'unlack’d-my lips 

Jnòtliieunhallów’'dsair; but that thissjugler 

Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
t+: Obteuding talfeirules, pranktin reaion's gatb.| Milr. 
‘PRANK. A: AOA frolick ;\'a wild Aight; 
a ludicrous trick; a mifchievous at. A 

word of levity. 
” Lay home tarhim; i 
-Tglkhim,. his, pranks have; beco tqo-broad.to bear 

with. ) Shakoypcarce 


eu ddy lewd, pentit rous and diffentious prarks 5. ) 
io The very infants prattle of thy’ pride. Shakepeare. 
i: They, caufed the table'to be covered and meat fet 
on, which was po fooner fet down, than in came 

the harpies, and played their accuttomed pranks. 
Ae i M oau Raleigh. 
“They put on their ‘clothes; and played all thof: 
pranks you have‘taken notled of. ddifin’s Guard. 


Prason..2. fr.[egacen] Aleck; alfoa 


fea weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 
To PRATE. wè a (praten; Dutch. ] me 
: : 4% ' tal 


PRA 


talk carelefly and-without weight; to 
»-chatters: to tattle ; to be loquacious ; 
“Tifo prattle? at maz acne =a 
PM His kitowledge or Rill is in'praring too mach. 
© F a3. 4 le 


: Tiffer. 
"© Behold ie; wiih owe ` i 
A.moiety of the throne, here ftanding _ 
* Jo grate and talk for life and honour, “fore — 
es whe pl e*s reat? Sbakefpeare’s Winte-*s Tale. 
-ep isf 
el wildnefs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
p t Durnbal-fircet; and every third wordjajlic. 
"a poopie dy Shakespeare's Henry IV. 
» After Flammock and, the blickimith bad,, by 
j tand feveral prúrirgs, Aer tokens of. content 
_ in the muititude, they offered themfelves to, lead 
them. 9°". 9) > ©" Barens Henry VIE 
O liften wath pre wis wér 
To what my praring eyes indite "+ © “Clervelard. 
HW hif nonten would'the fool. thy mafter prure, 
© When thou, his knave, canit talk at fuch a rate? 
Pee? PMU! SCI OBIS A PS Dryden. 
She firft did wit’s prerogative remove, 
And mace a fool prelume to prare of Jove. Dryden. 
_ This is the ‘wayy of’ the world 5 the deaf will 
praze of difeords in'mofick. = Watts. 


ae 


Pela oh [from the verb] Tattle >. 
d n. he t À at ba Be 


ht talk ; unmeaning loquacity. 
HET talk to him; with his innocent grate,» 
pt He willawake my mercy, which lies dead. Shakefp. 
Would her innocent iprare could overcome me 5 
Oh | owhat.a conflict do l feel. a Denbam's Septy. 
: wars ya ; Pry: 
Pra rer. 2. Ja [from prate.] An adie 
talker; a chatterer. 
© ` When expectation rages in'my bloody 
Is this avtinic, thou prarer 7# hence, begone. 
ʻi tA t eSeurbern. 
Pra rinery ado [from prate.) With 
title tattle ; with Icquacity. . 


esi ww d 


PRATIS UE. ne Sa { French ; prattica, 
! ite A licence for the mafter of a 


. fhip to trafick in the ports of Iraly, 
Ce ee sere 2 g) : 

upon a certificate that the place from 

»»whencethe came is not annoyed with 

`s any infe&ious difeafe.* =~ Bailey. 

To PRA°PTLE. \«. 2. [diminutive of 

prate.) Tosalk lightly 5..to. chatter ; to 

be trivially loquaciouss: ssuyecrst 0 | 

3 l ‘etx iE prartle’ seit Ob Yor® tol 
"> Something too wildly, and.my father’s’ precepts 


I therein do forget, H 7) 1 “Sbakcfpeare’s Tempeff. } 


What the great ones do, the lefs will prart? of. 
st bn “Yoh er) Shakefpcare. 


A French woman. teachesan Eriglif girl to 


fpeak andiread Frenchy by, only prateiirg'to ber 
h. fis i Er Aia AEn kei 
There is not fo much pleafure to have a child 
prattle agroeably, asito reafoniwell. Lecke on Educ. 
His tongue,’ his pratriing: tongueyhad. chang’d 
` him quite 
To footy blacknefs, from thepureft whites: 4dd;f. 
i A little lively ruftick, trained up in ignorance 
“and prejudice, will prattle treafon a whole evening. 
PTP ) ' ‘ dddifor. 
I muftpratsle on, as afore, 
And beg your pardon,’ yetthis half hour. 
Let cred'lous boys and praerling. nuctes tell, 
“How, if the tefival of Paul be clear, ” 
Plenty from lib'ral horn fiil raw the'year. Gay. 
PRA TILE n. J.. {from the verb.] Empty 
talk ; trifling Joquacity. 
fn a theatre the eyesof men,’ 
After a.well-grac'd actor leaves the ftage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
 ‘Thinkingshisyprarc/etobe tedious. Shak. Rich. II$ 
Di The bookish theorick, 
Wherein thestoged confuls can. propofe_ 
“Ag mafferly 23 hê; mere prattle; without practice, 
¥3 all his foldierfhip. “Shakgpeare s Orhello. 
Theliahgnificane pratr/e and endicfs garrulity of 
tthe philofophy af the {chgols. Glanville 
VoL. IJ. 


Priore 


: 
i 


ed juice “hath “prated' to me of the f 


PRA 


Paatrtuer. nef [from pratth.] A 
trifling talker ; a chatterer. 
Poor prattler! how thou talk’. Sbak-fpeare. 


= Prattler, no more, I fay; 
My thoughts muit work, bur like a noitelefs {phere, 
Harmonious peace muft rock them all the day ; 
No room for praté/ers there. Herbert, 
Pra vinys mf .[ pravitas, Lat.}. Cor- 
‘ruption; badnels; malignity. 
| ae ee Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 
And'therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural praviry. Milton's Parad: Lef. 
‘More people go to the gibbct for'want of timely 
correction, than upen any incurable dane of 
- natures” år "Eftrange. 
TD will thew hew the pracity’ of ‘the will ‘could 
influence the vinderRanding to'a diibclief of Chri:t- 
ianity. * South. 


Batter nv fo A fmall»cruftaceous  fith, 


like a fhrimp, but larger. 
Thad prawns, and borrowed’a mefs of vinegar. 
Shakepeare. 
To Pray:ow. s. [frier, French; pregare, 
Italian. ] l 
1. To make petitions to'heaven. 

I will buy with iyu, fell with you; but I will 
nòt eat with you, diuk with you, nor pray with 
you. Shakclpeare. 

Pray for this good man. and his iffue. Shak-/p. 

Ne’er throughout the year to church thou go'tt, 
Except it be to pray againft thy foes. Shake/peare. 

I .tcll him,. we fhall ftay here at the Icaft a 
month ; and he heartily grays, fome occafion may 
detain us longer. Shakefprare. 


Is any fick? let him call for the elders of the’ 


church, and let them pray over him. James, Ve 14. 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton. 
He that prays, defpairs not; but fad is the 
condition of), him «that. cannot pray; happy are 
they that can, and do, and love to-do it. Taylor. 
Thou, Turnus, shalt atone it by thy fate, 
jo And pray to beav’n tor, peace, but pray too, late, 
> vay Dryden. 
He prais'd my courage, pray'd for mg fuccefs ; 
He was fo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev’n his foes. Dryden 
They who add devotion to fuch a life; muft be 
“faid to pray as Chriftians, but live as heathens. 
COF wr | Law. 
Should you pray to God) for’ a recovery, how 
*rafh® would it be tovaccufe God of not. hearing 
your prayers; becaufe you found your difeafe, ftill 
to continue. Wake. 
z. Yo'entreat; ‘to’afk fubmiffively. 
se You fhall find 
‘A’copqu’ror that will pray'in aid for kindnefe, 
Where he for grace is kneeld tos“ © \ Shakefpeare. 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown ° 
“The name of great Anchifes' may be known. Dryd, 
3° MPR ayp thatiis,: pray yor zo'rell me, 
is a flightly ceremonious form of intro- 
ducing’a quettion. ery 


But T pray, in’ this mechanical” formation, 


when the ferment was expanded to the extremities 
of the arteries, why did it not break through the 
receptacle ? Bentley's Seretints 
4. Sometimes only pray elliptically: 
Barnard in fpirit, fenfe and truth abounds ; 


Pray then» what’ wants ‘he? ftourfcore thoufand 


pounds. 
To PRAY. v. a. 
t. To fupplicace; to implore ; to addrefs 
with fubmiffive petitions. 

How much mare, if we pray him, will his car 

Be,open, and bis heart to pity incline ? Milion 
2. To afk for as afupplicant. 

Heythat will: bave the. bencfit. of this aét,’ muĝ 
pray aprohibition before afentence, in the, cccle- 
Gialtical court. ) Ayliffes 

3- Toeatreat in ceremony or form. 


Pope. 


PRE 


Puta coHegus. Antonins I, may {peak with 
im ; 
And as you on call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribunes'to come to me. 
Lew Jonfer. 
Prayer. n. fy [priere, French.] 
1. Petition to, heaven. 

They did fay their srayers, and addrefs'd them 

Again to dlcep. Sbukgpcare's Ma: bithe 
O remember, Got4 
O hear her prayer for them as now forus. Shakelp. 

My heart's defire and prayer to Cod for Ifiael is, 
that they might be faved. Romans, x. Ye 

Unreafonable and abfurd ways of lite, whether 
in labour or diveriion, whether they confume our 
tine or our money, are like unresfonable and abfurd 
prayers, and are as truly an offence to God. Lew. 

z. Mode of petition. 

The folemn worthip of Gcd and, Chrift is ne- 
pleted'in many congregations ; and initead thereof, 
an indigefted form and conception of extemporal 
prayer is ufed. White. 

3. Practice of fupplication. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war, 

As he ig fain‘d for mildnefs, peace, and praycr. 
Sbakcfpeare. 
4. Single formule of petition. 

He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 
thofe two excellent prayers which ‘were publifhed 
immediately after his death. Fell 

Sighs now breath‘d 
Inutterable, which the fpirit of prayer 
Infpir'd. Milton. 

No maw can ‘always have the fame fpiritual plea- 
fure-in chis prayers; for the greateft faints have 
fometimes* fuffered. the banifhment of the ‘hearc, 
fometimes are fervent, fometimes they fee) a bar- 
renncfs of devotion’; tor this f{piritcomes and goes. 

e SS yw Taylor. 
5: Entreaty ; fubmiffive importunity. 

Prayer-among men,isfuppofed a means to change 
the perfon to whom we pray; but prayer to God 
doth» not. change him) but fits us- to receive the 

_ things prayed for. hy  Stiiling fleet. 
PRA YERBOOK. x. /.. [ prayer and book, | 
Book of publick*or private devotions. 

Get. a prayerbcok in your hand, 

And ftand between, two churchmen ; 
For on that ground Vi build a holy defcant.. Shak. 

I know not,the names or number of the family 
which now. reighs, farther than the prayerbook in- 
forms me, ` 1'e Swifts 

Pre. [ pre, Latin.],, A` particle which, 
prefixed .to..words.. derived. from, the 
Latin, marks priority-of-time or rank, 

To PREACH. v. n. [predico, Latin; 
profcher, Yr.) To pronounce a publick 
difcourfe upon facred fubjeéts: 

From thart time Jefusybeganto preach. Matthew. 

Prophets preach of thee at JerufalemssdVebemiah. 

iti is evidentin the apoftles prouching ati Jerufa- 
lem sand elfewhere, ithatiat the firit propofal of the 
truth of Chrift to them, and the doétrine of re- 
pentancesrmwhole) multitudes received the )faith, 
and,came.in. h Harn:mond. 

Divinity would not pafsthe yard and loom, the 
forge, of anvil, nor ypreaching, be. taken in, as an 
cauces {upplementary trade, by thofe that difliked 
the’ pains of their own. Decay of Picy. 

pAs he was fent by his father, fo wete the apoities 
commiffioned by him to preach to the gentile world. 
a mio fi Á Decay of Piety. 
The thape of ovricathedral is not proper for our 

s preaching, auditories, but. rather the) figure of an 
amphitheatre with galleries. Graunt. 

To PREACH U. a 

r: To proclaim or publi in -religious 
orations. 

The Jews of \Theffalonica bad knowledge, that 
the word of God was preacked of Paul. As. 

He decreed to commiffionate meflengers to preach 
this covenant to all mankind, Maewcond. 


3A z. To 


PRE 
2. To inen!cate pabuya to teach with 


| 
earnefinedss. 
There is not any thing publ tckly notified, but | 


A {hip into the facred feas, 
New-built, now launch we; and from out our preafe 
Chule two and fifty youths, Chapman. 


PRE 


French; from the ngun, ] 
iy inn EN t 
By the difgraces, difeate and beggary of hope- 


To warn 


. We may properly fay it is preached. ‘Hooker, PREA SING. part. adj, Crowding. Spenf-} ful young men brought to, ruin, he, may he pre- 
Re oft tothem preach-d : | PRE DEND. m: f. [ prebenda, low Latin ; ; cautione D Å Locke. 
Copxerfippuepporngk; Milon; Í prebende, French.) PRECEDA NEOUS. adj; Phis word? is,. Í 


Can tbey, preach up équality.of birth, 
And tell us how we’ all began from carth ? Dryden. 
Xmony the ref, the rich Galefus lies, 
A good old man while peace he preach d in vain, 
Amidft the madnefs of th’ unruly train. Diyden. 
Pasacnh. on. f [ prejcbe, KF Na from 
the verbi] wA difcosrfe ; a religious 
oration. “Not in ife. 
This overGight otcafioned the ‘French fpitefully 


to term rcligfon in that fort exercffed, a mere 
preach. Hooker. 


PREACHER, a. J. [frefcheur, French ; 
from preach.] 
1. Qne who difcourfes publickly upon re- 
ligious fubjeéts. 
The Lord, gave the word great was the company 
of the preachers. Pfalm \xviiie’ 1. 
You may hear the found’ of a` preacber’s voice, 
when you cannot diitingi@tith what hefaith...Bacon. 
Here lies aitruly honeit man, 
One of thofe few that in.thisitown 
Blonour all preacbers.; /hear theirsowns Cral. 
2. One who incwicates any thing with 
earneftmefs'and vehemence. 
No preacher is liftened to but Time, which! 


gives ‘us the fame train of thought, ‘that elder! 
people’ have tried ‘in vain to put into ‘our heads) ; 


before. 


ee tig 

PREA CRMENT, n., f [from preach.) A! 

fermon mentioned in contempt ; 

courfe affectedly folemn. l 
Was't you thatrevell’d in.our parliament, 

And made apreachment of your high defcent ? Shak.| 
Allthis is but apreachment upon the texts /L'£/?.| 


Oi 


PREAMBLE. 2. S. [preambule, French, ] 


Something previous; ‘introduction ; ‘pre- 


face. 

How were it pofhible that the church ford any) 
way"elfe with fuch’eafe and certainty provide, ‘that 
none of hercchildren may, as Adam, diflemble, 
that wretchednefs, the penitent confeffion ‘whereof 


is fo neceflary a preamble, e(pecially to ‘common | 
“H 


prayer? ooker« 
‘Truth “as'in'this we do not violate, fo- neither 


is ithe fameiyainfayed or crofied, no,not_in 'thofe |. 


very preambles placed before certain readings, wherein 
the fteps of. the Latin’fervice book have bern Tome- 
what too nearly 1 ‘followed. "Hooker. 

Doors fhut,’ vifits forbidden, and divers ‘conte (ta- 
ons with the! queen, all preambles of ruin, though 
‘now and then he “did wring ‘out fome'petty con- 
tentments. Wotton. 

This greamtle ‘to that hiftory:was not improper 
for thimrelation. Clarendon's Hiftery of thepRebellion. 

With preambles {weet 
Of charming *fymyhony they introduce 
"Bheir facred fong, and waken 1aptures high. Milt. 
Lwilinot detan you with’a long preamble. Dryd. 
PREA MBULARY. ) adj. [from preanible. ] 
Prea MEULOUS. § Previous.: ‚Not in 
ufe, ıhough:notiinelegant. 

Kie not: only -uadermineth the bafe of. religion, 
but deftroyeth the principle preambu/ovs ‘unto. all 
pbcliefywand puts upon. us the remoteft error from 
truth. Br OWL Fe 

PREAPPREHE NSION. #. f.\[ precand-ap- 
prebend.| An opinion formed beforeexa- 
mination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, 
-but fuch as»regarding the clouds, behold them in 
fhapes conformable to preapprebenfions. = Brawn. 

‘Prease. 2. f. Preis; crowd. 
See Press. Obfolete. 


a dif- 
i 


Spenfer. 


1, A ftipend granted in cathedral churches. 
His excelieney gave'the doctor a prebend in'St. 
Patrick's cathedral. Swift's MifeeHani:s. 
2. Sometimes, ‘but improperly, a itipen- 
ciary of a cathedral; a prebendary. 
Deans and canons, or Mig of cathedral 
churches, in their frf infticution, were of, great 
ule, ty be of counfe! with the bifhiop. Bacon. 
PRE BENDARY. n. J. { prebendarius, Lat. } 
A fispendiary of a cathedral. 
Tolords, to principals, to prebendarics.. Hubbard. 
J bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendang of Ste Audeon's, my gold bottle-fcrew. 
Swift's Lafi Will. 
PRECA’RIOUS. adj. { precarius, Latin ; 
precaire, Fr.] Dependent; uncertain, 
becaufe depending on whe. will of an- | 


other ; held by courtefy ; changeable or]. 


alienable vat ‘the pleafore of another. | 
‘No word: is more unfkilfully ufedi than, 
this with its derivatives. . It 1s ‘ufed ‘for 
uncertain 10. all its fenfes.; but it only 
means uncertain, as dependenton others: 
thus there are authors who mention rhe 
precariou/pe/s of ‘an: Ay of ithe «wea. 
Iber; of “a aie. , 

What fubjcéts will precarious kings REY ps 
A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

‘Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, *have' no ‘other law but the’ will of ‘their 
prince, and coniequently no privileges but what 
are precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs ix fo very ‘precarious, that 
it wholly depends onthe will of others. > Addifcn. 
i. He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of 

‘youth, fhould confider by how precari-ws .a tenure 
he holds thefe advantages, that a thoufang acci- 
‘dents may before the next dawn lay all thefe glories 
in the duft. Regers’s Sermons. 
PRECA aiousLy. adv. [from precaricus. } 
Uncertainly by dependence ; depend- 
‘ently; at the pleafure of others. 

If one ociety cannot meet or convene together 
withoutithe leaveor licence of the other ‘fociety ; 
nor treat ‘or enact) anyething ‘relative »toy their.own 
fociety, without the I:ave and authority of! thd 
other.; then is «that. fociety, in aymanner, dif- 
folved, and fubfitts prevariouflyuyon the mere will 
and stleature of the other. Lfl: 

Our fcene prrearioujly:fubhifs-tooilong 
O™Frenchttranflation and Italian fong : 

Dare-to bave fenfe, yourfelves ; sallert -he, ftage, 
Be gualy warm'‘d with your own native rage. Pope. 
Preca RLOUSNESS. 2. f . [from .preca- 
rious. ] Uncertainty ; dependence on 
others, 
book, votherwife elegantly written, af- 
foras an example of the impropriety 
mentioned at the word precarious. 

Molt confumptive people die of the: difcharge 
they fpit up, which, with the precarioufnefs of the 
fymptoms of an oppreffed diaphragm, trom’a mere 
lodgment of extravafated mattery render the opera- 
tion but little advifeables Sharp's Surgery. 

Precau Tion. a. fi'[ precaution, Krench ; 
from praecautus, Latin. J Prefervative 
caution ; preventive meafures! 

Unlefs our minifters have ftrong affurances of 
his falling in with the grand alliarice, or not.op- 
pofing it, they cannot be too circum{pectiand fpcedy 
in taking their precantions againit any contrary refo- 
lution. Addifemon the War. 

To PRECAUTION. wv, a. [| precautioner, 
L 


The following paflage froma | 


beheve,’ miftiken by the author (for 

: pracidaneous ; precidaneus, Latin, cot 

or flaw before. . Nor as ip uléd here in 

its proper» fenfe.}, Puevions,; i antese- 
dent. hara 

‘Phat»priority of particles,of imple matter, influx 

of ‘the heavens and preparation of natter might be 

antecedent and preredanzous; not only fin $b ag to 


in ‘time, to*their ordinary productions. ~ Hale, 
To PRECEDE. v. a- [pracedo, Tata; ; 
qhe peah French. ] r 
. To go.befgre in order of time. . 
How are weshappy, »ftill.in fear of hace ? 
But harm, precedes not fin. Milton. 
Arius and Pelagius,aurit provoke. < 
To what the centuries preceding {poke.. , Dryden. 


The ruin of «a ‘ftate isgenerally pre eded, by an 
univerlal degeneracy “of manners sand content of 
religion.: | rly Swift- 

2. ‘Lo go, befor e according to the adjult- 
mentofwrack. | + l 


PRECEDENCE. } wef. ffoi geii, 

Prece pency.§ © Latro.) 

1. The ator ftate of going before 5 e 
priority. l 

2. Something going before ; fmhing 


patt. ..Not uled. 


Ido not like, but yet it “does allay j 
+ Fhe good preces'ence.. Shakelp. Antony and Cleja 
Ít is' on bee or fala ff to ‘ave’ m ve 
Some ob{cOre ihe HN that hah tofore Leen fain. 
iii Shak pears 
g: Adjultment of alana 
»Among-the»laws touching precedence in Juni- 
nian, divers are, thathaye not yet been fo reccived 
-every where by cuftom. Selden. 
The -conftable and marfhal. had cognizance, 
touching the sights. of place and'presedence.| Hale. 
4. The foremoit.in ceremony. Ror 
None fure will:claim in hell. 
Precedence; 5 None, whofe postion is {mall 
Of prefent pain, that wich ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft. 
The royal olive accompanied him with all his 
court, and.always, gave shim the precedency. Howele 
That perfon hardly will be found, 
With gracious. formrand equal virtue crown'd ; 
Yetif another could precederce cla: m, 
My fxt defires could find no fairer aim.  Drydene. 
5+ Superiority. 
Books .will. furnith him,, and give him, light 
and. precedeacy enough to.go before a young, eee 
“ Ls: €Ree 
) Being diftra@ted. with different defires, the-next 
inguirys will be, which of thomhas the precedency, 
in:determiningshe: willto the nextaĝion? “Lockes. 
Prece DENT. adj. [precedents French ; 
præcedens’ Latin. } aota ; going be- 


fore: 
Do it at once, A 
Or thy precedert fervices ase alti “9 3 A 
But accidents unpurposd. Sak. Are. end Cleop. 
Our own precedent paffions doin trutus, 1 
What levity 'sin youth. |! Shakifpeare’ s Timon. 
When’ you work by the imagination òf another, 
it is neceifary that ke, by whom you work, have a 
freccdent opinion of you, that you can do ftrange 
tiis. Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in | his \\prognofticks,, doth, make 
good. obfervations. of athe difeases that-enfye upon 
the nature of the precedent tour Kalons of the year. 
Ba Cre 
could not be 
pon Hale. 
‘Truths, 


The world, or any part thereof, 
precedent to the ceeation of maa. 


PRE 


rP 


WEET m? i Ger, ih eer. A, 
Truths, abfolutely neceffary to falvation, sre fo 


clearly revealed, that we cannot ‘err in them, 
-Erien we ‘be’ notondany wanting to ‘ourfelves: 
** Herein the ‘fault of the judgment‘is refolved into 
= å precedint default in the wiil. South. 
PRECEDEN Tn Sa ‘Lhe adjective has 
‘< the'acċênt on the fecond ‘fyllable, the 
‘ fubftantive on the firit.] Any thing tbat 
pi is a rule or example to future umes ; 
‘any thing done before of the fame 
kind. l on 
Examples for cafes can but) dire& as precedents 
only. t iep on A~ 3 Hooker. 
11 Eleven hours I've fpent to write it over, 
s1 The precedent was full a3 long adoing. Sbake/peare. 
yy re No. pow'rin Venice x weal t i 
Can alter a decree'eftablifh`d.: PEAN | 
*Twill be recorded for, a precedent ; 
And many an errour, by the fame example, 
Will ruth into the tates Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 
~ providences of God towards other nations fhall be 
_ conformable to his dealings with the people of 
rael. / Tillat{on. 
Such preceden’s are numberlefs ;' we.draw i 
_ Ovr right from.cuttom ; cuftom isalaw. Grano. 
Prece DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, 
adj.) Beforehand: , l 
PRECE NTOR. inè f. [ precentor, Latin; 
~precenteur, French. ]. > tHe that leads the 
choir. PJ i sjoni 
Follow this precentor of ours, in-blefingrand] 
magnifying thats God of , all grace, and% never. 
yielding to thofe enemies, which he died to ‘give! 
| us power to refilt and overcome. | Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT. n. J. [ precepte, French ; 
preceptum, Latin.] A -rule authorita- 
tively given; a mandate ; a command- 
ment; a direction. ~ . 
| The cuftom*of vleifonsfurnithes thevery fimplett 
and’rudeft fort with infallible axioms and precepts 
of facred truth, delivered even in the very letter of 
“the lawof'God.) * 3 man Hogker. 
Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged! 
for an art; for it follows, "that novarts are without 
their preceptts so Lur pew Dryden. 
A preceptor commandment confifts:in, .and has 
refpeét to, fome moral ‘point of do€trine; wiz. fuch 
“yas concerns sour ‘manners, and sour inward)! and 


J Outward good behaviours | wn Ayliffe. 


PRECE PTIAL. adj. [from precept } Con, 


fifting of precepts. A word not in nfe. 
Men ~ Ye ) 


eae 


À 
Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not fecl; but tatting it, _ 
Their counfel turns to paion, which before’ | 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 
Fetter trong madnefs in a filken thread, . 

_ Charm ach with air, and agony. with words. Sick, 

Preck prive. adj. [ preceptivus, Latin $ 
from precept.) Containing “precepts 3 

"o piving precepts. . | 

© |The ritual, tne greceptive, the prophetick, and 
all other parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, 
mott celigioufly guarded by them. Gov-of the Tonga 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exa¢t vir] 
» Me; fanisi ite moft advantagenuly enforced by the 
` promiffory, which, in re(pe@ of the rewards, ang 

_» the muanner of propofing them, is. adapted to the 
fame end. — i Decay of Piety 

' Thei leffon given us here, is precept:ve to us 
` Mok to do any thing but upon due confidcration. _ 
ka | L'Eftrange. 

Price pron. a. Jf. [preceptor, Latin; 
frecepteur, Fr.) A teacher; atutor, | 
, Paffionate ‘chiding Carries rough language with 
it, and’ the names that parents and precepr-rs give 
children, they will not be afhamed to beftow oh 
‘others. À Locke. 


“PRE 


It was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 

And thy preceptor of divine repowns | Blackmore. 

PRECE ssion. n. yJ. [from preced, pre- 
cefus, Latin.] ‘Lhe act of going te: 

PRECINCT. 2. /..[preciacus,, Latin.] 
Outward limit; boundary. 

They main body ot the fea being orie, vet 
within divers previné?s, hath divers: names; fo 
the catholick church is in like fore divided into a 
number. of ditting focicties. Heoker. 

‘This is the manner of God's dealing with thofe 
that have lived within the precinéts ot the church ; 

> they fhall be condemned, for, the very want of true 
« faith and repentance. Perkins. 
Through all reftraint broke loofe, “he wings his 
way ) 
Not far off heav’n, in the'precins of light, 
Direétiy towards thernew created.world. « Mi-tsn. 
Precrosrry. s f. {from fpretio/us, Lat. } 
1. Value; precioufnefs. ° 
2. Any thing of high price. 
either fenfe. 

"Vhe index or forefinger. was too/naked) whercto 
to commit their preciofiriesy, and hathethe tuition of 
the thumbyfearce unto the fecond, juint. . Brot. 

Barbarians feem tovexceed them in the curidfity 
of their application of thefo preciofties. More. 

PRECIOUS. adj. [-precieux, Fr. pretio- 
Jus, Latin) ~ F. 
t. Valuable ; being of great worth. 
~ Many things, which-are molt precious, are’ ne- 
glected, only becaufe the value of them lieth hid. 
7 ~~ Hooker. 

Why in that rawnefs deft you wifeand children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of loye, 
Without leave taking? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I never faw ' 
Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But bege'ry and poor luck. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Thefe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, 
which make it‘lovely and “precious in his’ fight, 
from whom no fecrets are concealed.) Addins Speet. 

2. Coftly; of great price: as, a precious) 


fione. 
Let none admire 
That riches gtow in hell; that’ foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. Milton. 
3- Worthlefs, An epithet of contempt 
or irony. 
More of the fame kind concerning thefe. pre- 
cicus faints amongft the Turks, may be feen in 
Pietro della Valle. Locks. 
Pre ctousty. adv. [from precious. } 
1. Valuably ; to a great price. 
2. Contemptibly. ` In irony. ; 
Preciousness. n. f. [from precicus. ] 
Valuablenefs; worth ; price. 
Its preciousncfs equalled the price of pearls. Wilting, 
PRECIPICE. “9. S. [praciftrium, Lat 
precipice, French.] A headlong Ileep ; 


‘Not ufed in 


a fall perpendicular without gradual de: 


clivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deftruction. | SAakefpeare, 
Where the water ‘datheth (more againit the 
bottom, there it moveth more f{wiftly and more ia 
precipice; for inthe breaking of the wavcs there is 
ever a precipice. Bacoi 
I ere long that precipice guft tread, 
Whencenone return, that leads unto theidead. 
a Sandys, 
No ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no.horror turns away our cyes. Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which in ages rpfe. Dryden, 
His gen rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, whieh in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth like'fruit, on precipices grew, 
r Not to be yather"dibut by bitds of picfe Dryden. 


| inch) by a precipi fe 


Í PRECI PITANCY. Í 


PRE 
eDrintelas fiuch vascyouscan cet becrufe,a good 
coachmaa »never: drives, fo well as, when ha, is 
druma; acd,.thens few. your -giil by driving fgan 
SWI 
PRECI PITANCE, Dame, . [from precipis 
tant. j Rah hatte: 
headlong hurry... s | 4 
Thither they ha&e with glad precipitance. BT:lton. 
‘Tis not likely that cne ot asthoufand fuch praci- 
pitancies thould be crowned with to unexpected an 
iffue. Glanvill@ 
As the chymift, by catching at it too'foon, loit 
the philofiphical) elixir, fo | pre-ipitanép of our un-. 
derftanding is an occaiion of erfor. Glanvill& 
We apply prefent remedies according unta indi - 
cations, reipecting rather the acutenets of ĝifede 
and freciptrarcy ot occain, “than the rifing, or 
fetting of ftarss Brown 
Hurriedson by the precipitar¢y of youth, -} took 
this opportunity. to fend a letter tothe fecretary. ` 
l Swi fre 
A.rathnefs. and preripirancenof Judgment, and 
hattinefs co believe, tumerhing on» one nde o7 the 
other, plunges us into many errors. Wasts’s Logics. 
PRECI PLANT. adj: | precipitans, Jat. } 
1. Falling or ruhing headlong. 
Y Withous longer paufe; 
Downright into the: world’s-firjt.region throws 
His flight precipitants © pi Milton's ParadifesL-ft. 
The birds hcedleig.while they train. |, ` 
Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
Overtakes their {peed.; they leave thelr little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earths “Philips. 
2.,Ealty. > urged. with violent hafte. i 
_ Should he,return, that troop fo blithe arid. bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 
And curg their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. 


Pope. 
3. Rafhly hurried. . ta 
The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden ard 
fo. violent, thac itwas hard» to difcern'the rifé} or 
apply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion. 
{ : vi i "King Charle. 
PRECIPITANTLY. adu. [from precipi- 
tant.) In headlong hafte ; in a tumul- 
tuous hurry. 


To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [precipito 


Latin 3 precipiter, French; in? allbethe 
Ea SE ke A ll ge | 
1, To throw headlong. . 

She ‘had ya king »to_her, fon-in-law, yet war, 

upon dark and .unknown reafonsy precipitated, and 

bunifhed the world intg a nunnery. Bacon. 
l Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with uugmented pain. BY licm 


They were wont upon a fuperftition to preti- 
pitate a man from feme high chiff.into the fea, 
tying about him with ftrings many great fowls. 
th? ` Wilkins. 

The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him 

trom the-light, ’ 
Herfelf involv.d io clouds, precipitates her flight. 
dprydene 
2. To urge on violently. 
‘The virgin trom, the ground 
Upftarting freth, already. clos'd the wound, 
Precipitarcr her flight. Dryden. 
3. To haften unexpeedly, | 

Short intermittent and fwift’ recurrent pains do 

pretipieate patients into 'eonfimetionss Harveys 
4. Yochorry blindly or rathly: 

Asfor having then’ obnoxious to ruin, if they 
be of feartul natures, it maysdo well; but if they 
be daristg,. it may. pree piate their defigns,, and 
Prove dangerous Lacon. 

Dear Erythræa, let not fuch blindaury 
Precipitare yoursthovgh.ts, nar det them, workings 

Vill time fhall lend them,vetrer means ¥ 
Phan lof, complaints. Deriv.im's Sophy. 
5. Fo throw to the bottom. A term of 
chymiftry oppofed to fublime., 

Gold endures a vehemens fwe long without any 

3A2 Y ' change 


PRE 


change; and after it has, been divided by corro five 
liquors into invifible parts, yet. may. prefently be 
frecipitated, fo as to appear again in its own form. 
Grew's Cofmol. 
To PRECIPITATE: wm, 
1: To fa!l headlong. 
‘Hadit thou been Ought'but gofs*mer feathers, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 

Vhou'dit thiver hike.an eggs: Sbuke'p. King Lear. 
2i Toifall tothe bottom.as.a iediment in 
chymiftry. | : 

“By rong watcrevery metal will precipitate. Bac. 
3. Yo halten without jut preparation. 
IO Neither Gid thé’ rebels fpoil'the country, neither 
on the other fide did cheir forces) increafe, which 
mighthattea him. precipitate andatfallthem. Bac. 
ParcrreitaTe..adj. {from the verb.] 
1. Steeply falling. | 
Barcephas faith, it was neceffary this paradife 
fhould be fet at fuch a height, becaufe the four 
rivers, had they not fallen.fo precipitate, could 
not have had fufficient, force to thruft themfelves 
under the great ocean. Raleigh. 
When the full ftores their ancient, bounds difdain, 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 


In vain would fpeed avoid; or ftrength eppofe. 
Prix. 


2. Headlong ; hafty ; rathty hafty. 

The archbithop, too “precipitate in preffing ithe 
reception of that which he thought a reformation, 
paididearly for it. Clarendon. 

3. Hafty ;- violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels; 
it was the moft precipitate cafe 1 ever knew, having 
cut him off in three days. Arbuthnit. 

PRECIPITATE. 2. /. <A corrofive medi- 
cine made by precipitating mercury. 

As the ‘efcar feparated, ‘I rubbed the fuper- 
excrefcence with the vitriol’ fone, or. fprinkled it 


with precipitate. Wifeman. 
PRECI PITATELY., adv. [from precipi- 
tate.) ; 


1. Headlone; fteeply down. 
2. Haftily ; in blind hurry. 

It. may happen to thofe who vent” praife “or 
cenfurestoo precipitately, as it did. to.an Englifh 
poet,: who'celebrated a nobleman: for erecting Dry - 

sden's monumenty upon a promife.which he forgot, 
till it. was:done by another. Swift. 

Not fo bold Arnall; witha weighteof fcull 
Furious he finks, precipirately dull. Pope's Dunciad. 

Precipita TION.» me /. (precipitation, 
French; from. precipitate. | 
1. The a&tof throwing headlong. 

Let them pile'ten hills on’the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down-ttretch 
Below the beam of Gght, yet will I fill 
Be this tothem. Sbhake(peare’s Coriolanus. 

z. Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from ‘any other, caufe 
than the hurry, precipita‘ion, and rapid motion of 
the water, returning at the end of the deluge to- 
wards the fea. l Wodward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind hahe. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none 
of the blufering and violence, which muft have 
attended thofe fuppofititious changes. Woodward. 


. In chemittry, fubfidency ; contrary to 


fublimation. 

_ Separation is wrought by precipitation or fubli- 
mation; that is, a calling of the parts up or down, 
which is a kind of attraction. Bacon. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, "after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the Arata under- 
neath amongft the fand, was to retrench the luxury 
_ of the productions of the earth, which Had been 

fo ungratefully abufed by its former inhabitants. 
Wiedivard. 


Precrpitous. ad. [ priecipites, Latin.) 
1. Headlong; feep. 


PRE 


Monarchy, together with me, could not bat be 
dafhed in picces by fuch a precipiticus fall as they 
intended. King Charkcs. 

2. Hatty ; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been preci- 
pitous, and their enquiries fo audacious as to have 
lott thenifelves’ in attempts above humanity, yet 
have the enquiries of mo defe€ted by the’ way. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

How-precious the time is, how precipitous the 

occafion, how 'many'things) to’ be done: in their 
_ jutt (cafon, after oncea groundis inorder. Ewilyn. 
3. Rafh; ‘heady. 
Thus fram'd for ill, he loos’d our triple hold, 
Advice unfafe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 
PRECISE, adj. (precis, French ; fræ- 
céfis, Latin. | | 
1. Exact; ftritt; nice; having ftrict and 
determinate limitations. 

Means more durable to preferve the laws of God 
from oblivion and corruption grew in ufe, not 
without frecife direction from God himfelt. Hooker. 

“You'll not bear a letter for me; you itand upon 
your honour; why thou unconfinable bafenefs, 
it is as muchas I can do to keep the term of mine 
horour precife. Shokefpcure. 

The. itate hath given you licence to ftay on land 
fix weeks, and let it not trouble ycu if your occa- 
fions afk farther time; for the Jaw in this paint 
is not precife. Bacon. 

Let us defcend from this top 
Of fpeculation; for the hour precife . 
Exacts our parting. Miltons Paradife Lf. 

In human ations therc are no degrees and pre- 
cfe natural limits defcribed, but a lacitude is in- 
dulged. Tayler. 

The reafonings mutt be precije, though the prac- 
tice may admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot. 

The precife difference between a compound and 
calleétive idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, buta: collective, things 
of the fame kind. Watts. 

2. Formal; finical; folemnly and fuper- 
ftitioufly. exact. 

-The raillery of the wits.in king Charles the 
Second's reign, upon every thing which they called 
precifey was -curied to fo great an extravagance, 
that italmait put all Chrittianizy out of counte- 
nance. Aidldifon. 

Preci’sery. adv. [from precife. | 
1. Exaétly ; nicely; aecurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 
from the greateft to the leaft, are unholy, which 
the Lord hath not himfelf precifely inftituted ? 

l l Hocker. 

When the Lord had ‘once frecifely fet down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to ferve him, 
the fault. appeareth greatcr.to do that which we 
are not, than not to do that which we are.com- 
manded. Hozker. 

He knows, 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land 
As his mifdoubts prefent occafion, 

His foes are fo enrooted with hisfriends. Shak-/p. 

Where more of thefe orders than one fhall be fet 
in feveral Rories, there muft be an exquifite care 
to place the culumns precifely one over another. 

Wotton's Architcfure. 

In-his tract my wary feet have ftept, 

His undeclined ways precifely kept. Sandys. 

‘Pherule, to find the age of, the:moon, cannot 
thew precifely an exact account of -the moon, be- 
caufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun 
and of the moon. i Helder. 

Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, 
I found it the Jifth part of an inch precifely. 

Newton's Opticks. 
2. With fuperititious formality ; with too 
much fervpulofity; with. troublefome 


ceremony. | | 

Preci’seness. n. f. [from precife.] Ex- 
adinefs; rigid nicety. 

j pi diftinguith che vafes'; \thou_h give me 


PRE 


t leave,sinisthe -handling of them, not.te fever.them 
with too much fprecifenc/s. Paton, 

When you have fixed proper hours for particu- 
lar ftudies, keep to them, not with a fuperftitious 
precifene/s, but with fome good degrees of a regular 
constancy. N Pantse 

Precisian. steife [from precife.] s. 
t. One who limits or reltrains. amet 

Though love ufe reafon for: his precifur, he 

admits him not for hfs counfellor. Skckejteare, 
2. Que whos fuperttitioufly rigorous: » 

Thefemen, forall the world, like our precifians be, 
Who forfome crofsor faint they.inthe windows fee, 
Will. pluck down all-the church. "Drayton. 

A profane perfon cails.a nvan of piety a previfiur. 

; D yp cay 5 Fates, 
Precision. mS. \[preeifien, Fr. Exact 
limitation. | hee, 

He that thinks of being in. general, thinks never 
of any particular fpecies of being; unlefs he can 
think of it with and without precifin at the fame 
time. thm © Lorke 

I have left out the utmomt precion: of fractions 
in thefe computations ‘as net neceTary ; thele 
whole no mbers thewing wellcnaogh the difference 
of the value of guineas. Lickes 

Lwas unable to treat this part more in detail, 
withsut facrificing per{picuity to ornament, with, 
out wandering. from ‘the precifior or breaking the 
chain of reafoning. Pepe. 

Precasive. adj. [from precifus, Latin. J 
Exadly Jimicing, by cutting off all that 
is not abfolutely relative to the prefent 
purpofe. > owt catty 

Precifive abftraGtion is when we confider thofe 
things apart, which cannnot really exiit apart; as- 
when we confider’ mode, without ‘confidering® its 
fubftance or fubjsect. | Watt% ` 

To PRECLUDE. v. a. [precludo, Latin. ) 
To fhut out or hinder by -fome ‘antici- 
pation, + Peat 

This much will obviate and preclude the obec- 
tions of our adverfarics, that we donot determine 
the final caufe of the fyftematical parts of the 
world, merely as they have refoect to the exigen- 
cies or conveniencies of life. Rerthy. 

If -you, once allow them fuch. an acceptation of 
chance, you have preeluded-yourfelf from any ‘tore | 
reafoning againft them. Heniley. 

I fear theres will-be no way left:to tell you,athat 
Lentircly eftcem» you; none but that which, no 
bills can preclude, and no. king ca: prevent.» Pope. 

PRECOCIOUS. aay. [ prececis, latin; 
precofe, Fr.j Ripe betore the time, 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their 
fpring in the winier, may be found in molt parts. 

A? ' Brown. 

Preco'ciTy: n. fe [from precocious: ] 
Ripenefs before the time. 

Some impute thecaufe of his fall to aprecocity of 
fpirit and valour in him sand that therefore fome 
infe€tious fouthern eir did blait him. Howl. 

To PRECOGITATE.. Us 2. [ Arecogito, 
Latin.) To confider or {cheme betore- 

band. _ 

Precocni TION n: /.\[ pra and cognitio, 
Latin.] Previous knowledge ; antece- 

" dent examination. ; ms 

Preconcei r. n. f. [fre and canctir.] 
An opinion previoufty formed. 

A thing in reafon impoffible, which notwith- 
ftanding through their misfathioned) pretenteit, ap- 
peared unto them no le(s jcevtain, «than if » navure 
had watten it in the very foreherds of ail the crea- 
cures. i Jioster? 

To PRECONCE! VE. | A. [prae and, con- 
ceive.) To form,.an opinion, before- 
hand ; to imagine beforehand as: 4, 

In a,dead plain the way feemeth thedonger, be- 
caule the eye haibi precosceswed it fhostes than the 

truta; 


PRE 


~ ruth jane’ the fruftrations of that maketh 


it form 
fo. tes Bacon. 
` Fondnefs of precenccicd opinions is not like to 
render your reports fufpect, nor for want of care; 
defective. = A ' 

‘The reafon wh 


A Glanville. 
s men ao weak in ‘governing . 
is, becaufe mot things “fall out accidentally, and 


come not into “any compliance with their precan- 
Ciiced ends, but they are forced to ccraply fubfe- 
queaily.) > i 4 R Stuth: 
Preconce FT HONI 2. f. of pre and con 
ception!) Opinion previoufly formed. 
“Cultom “with moft men “prevails “more “than 
truth; according to the notions and preeinceptisns, 
which it hath formed’in our minds, we fhape ‘the 
difcourfe of reafon itfclf. Hakewill. 
PRECO ntract. 2. f. [pre and contra. 
This was formerly acceeted cn ithe laf 
‘fyllable] A contract previous to an- 
‘other... à Sad 
He is your hufband on a frecsrtraf ; . 
To bring you thus together, ‘tis no fin. Shakefp. 
To Precontra CT. V.a.. [preand con: 
-tra@.} To contract or bargain before- 


hand. ; 


Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himfelf be unmarried, 'becaufe they are 
already precentra&ted to fome* other; or eife are 
in too near a degree of affinity or confanguinity. 
pW ae ot a Ayl ffe. 

Precu’rse. 2. f. [from precurro, Laun. ] 
Forerunning. : 
The like precurfe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding till the fates, 
And prologue to the omen-coming on, 
Have heaven and earth together demonftrated. Sha. 
PRECURSOR. 2. f. [ preeurfor, Lat. pre- 
curfeur, Fr. J» Forerunner ; harbinger. 
‘3 Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
Of dzeadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakefpeare’s Femp efi. 
. .” This contagien might have been prefaged upon 
confideration cf its precurfors, viz. a rude winter, 
anda clofe, fulphurous and fiery air. Harvey. 

Thomas Burnet played the -precurfor to the 

coming of Homer in his Homerides. Pepe. 
PREDA ceous. adj. [from freda, Latin.) 

Living by prey. 

Agthoie are endowed with poifon, becaufe they 
are predacésus;, fo thefe nced it not, becaufe' their 
food is near at handy and may be obtained! without 
eneh. i Derkant. 

Pee rat. adj. [from prada, Lat.} Rob- 
bing ; pradctifing plunder... This word is 
not covuntenanced from analogy, 

Sarmatia, laid by preda! rapire low, 

Meurt.'d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. 

SaB oye. 
Pre patory. adj. { prædatorius, Latin ; 
from prada, Latin. | 
4. Plunderieg; practifing rapine. 

"She king called his parliament, wiere~he exag- 
geratec the malice and the cruel pred.tory war made 
by Scotland. ; Bacin. 

2: Hungry; preying ; rapacious; raven- 

Ouse | 

The evils that ccme of, exercife-are, that it 
maketh the {pirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 


_Peepecea sen. adj. (præ and deceafed.] 
Dead before. 


Will you mock , at an ancient tradition, began 
open an howournble refpe€t, and worn asa memor- 
abie trophy of predeceased valour ? Shaku'peare. 

PREDECESSOR. na. f. [ predeceffeur, Fr. 
` pre and decedo, Latin. } 
1. One chat was in-any {late or place be- 
fore another. 

In thefe patoral paftimes, a great many days were 

Spent to follow their fying predece/firs.” © Sidney. 


ʻ 


PRE 


Thereiis esufe, why we fhould be flow ardin- 
willing to changes without very urgent neceffity, 
| the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved cuftoms 
of our venerable tredece/firs. + Hocker. 
If I feem partial-to my predecefor in the-laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are not few. Dryden 
The prefent pope, who is well acquainted: with 
. the fecret,hiftory, and the weaknefs of his prede- 
ceflory feems refolyed to bring the piojeét to its per- 
l fetini wig i Addijon. 
The more beauteous.Cloe fat to thee, 
Good: Howard, emulous of ApeLes® act ; 
But happy thou from Cupid’s.arrow free, 

| And Hames that pierc'd thy predecefor’s heart. 

Prizr. 


2. Anceftor. 

PREDESTINA RIAN. n. f. [from prede/- 

| tinate.| One shat holds the do&trine of 
predeftination. 

Why does. the. predeffinarian fo, adventuroufly 
climb. ints heaven, to ranfack the celettial archives, 
read God's hidden decrees, when with lefs. labour 

| he may fecure an authentick tranfcript within him- 
felt? Decay ef Piety. 
To PREDE’STINATE. v. a. { predef- 
tiner, French ; pre and deffino, Latin. | 

To appoint beforehand by irreverfible 

decree. y 

Some gentleman or other shall “fcape a predeflinate 
fcratcht face. Stak:/peare. 

Whom he did foreknow, he alfo'did redcfinate 

| to be ccnformed to the image of his Son. Romans. 

Having predifirated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jefus Chrift to himfeif. Fphefians, i. 5. 

To PREDESTINATE. v. n. ‘Io hold 
predeitination. In ludicrous language. 
His ruff creft he rears, 

And pricks up his pred: ffinating ears. Dryden. 
PREDESTINA TION. n. fe [ predefination, 
| French; from fredefinaie.) Fatal -de- 

cree; pre-ordination. 

Predvfincticn we can difference no otherwife 
from providence and prefcience, ‘than’ this, that 
prefcience only forefeees, providence forcieeth and 
eareth for, and hath reffe@ to all creatures, and 
predcfiracien is only of men; and yet not of ail’ to 
mer belonging, .but ct their faivation properly in 
the common ufe of divines; or perdition, as fome 
have uícd it. Raleigh's biftory cf the World. 

Nor can they juitly accute 

Their Maker, or their making, or their fite ; 

Asif pred@fineticr over-rul d 

‘Their wil!, ditposd by absolute decree, 

Or high fore-knowledze. = Mitton’s Puradife Loft. 
PREDESTINA TOR. 2. Jo- [from prede/- 

tinate.) One that holds predefination 
or thé prevalence of pre-eftablifhed ne- 
ceflity. - 

Me, mine example let the Stoicks ufe, 

Their fad ard crucl do@trine to maintain ; 

Let ail prid A:nators me preduce, 

Who ftruzgle with eternal fate in vain. Conuliy. 
To PREDE STINE. vw. a. [ fre and agfiine.]) 

‘To decree beforehand, s 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth dnd human aéts to wait, 

Who turn with fecret pow rthis re (tlefs ball, 

And bid preceftin'd empireswife. and teil. Prior. 
PREDETBRMINA TION. mf. { predetermi- 

nation, French; pre and determination. | 
Determination made beforehand. 

This preceterminati.n of God's own will is fo far 
from being the determintay of ours, that it. is 
dittin€tly the contrary ; for fupofing God to pre- 
determine that 1 fhall act freely ; ‘tiv certain from 
thence, that my will is tree in reff aQ uf God, and 
not predetermined. Hammord = Furdomen'ais. 

‘The truth of the cathclick doctrine) ofrail ages, 
in points of predeterminat ics and irrefittibil.ty, itands 
in oppofition to the Calvinifts. Ee miard. 

To PREDETE RMINE. vw â.: [ pre and 


PRE 


_ determine!}  To°doom: or' confine by 
| previous decree. ET LRE Rebs rape 
|. We fee in brotes certain fénfible inftinéts ‘ane 


| tecedent to their imaginative faculty, whereby they 


| are predetermined. to the convenience of the fenfible™ 


i life. N 

PRE DIAL? adj ò-[ predium, Latin. } 
fifting of farms.: | rat tid , 
~By the'civit law, their predialveftates are liable to 


Hale. 
Con- 


= 


. fifcal payments anditaxes,!as.notbeing*appropriated . 


for the fervice of divine worfhip, but for profane 
ULES, vost at mua | Ayliffer 
PRE DICABLE. adj. [ predicadbile, French; 
fredicabilis, Latin. |} . Such.as maybe 
affirmed of fomething. 
PREDI'CABLE. @./.:[praedicabile, Latin. ] 


A logical *termy' denoting ‘one’ of the * 


five things which can bé afirmed'of any 
thing. IET EG 

Thefe they call the five predicables; “ becaufe 

every thing tnat is affirmed concerning any ‘being, 

_ muft be the genus, fpecies, difference, fome property 

or accident. Watts. 


PREDICAMENT.. z. J. [fredicament, 
French; pradicamentum, Latin. | 
1. Acclafs or arrangement cf beings or fub- 
ftances ranked according to their natures: 

called alfo categorema or category. ; 
í ) ¿ Harris. 

If there were nothing but bodies: to be ranked 
by them in the predicament of place, then that de 
{cription would be allowed by. thern.as fuffcient. 

WDighy-on Bodics. 
2. Clafsor kind defcrited: by any. defini- 
tive marks, " í 

The offender's life, lies inthe mercy 

Of the-duke only, ‘gainft all other voice; 
In which predicament 1 fay thou ftand ite  Shakefpe 
kı fhew the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this fubtle king. Shake/p. 
PREDICAME NTAL. aaj. [from predica- 
ment.) Relaing to predicaments. 
PRE DICANT. x. /. /{pradicans, Latin.) 
One that affirms any thing. 
To PREDICA TEs wa. [predice,.Lat.] 
To affirm anyothingofi another thing. 

All propofittond,* wherein apart of othe ‘complex 
idea, which any term fands “fer, “is predicated of 
that tevm, atelonly verbal j weeps tonfay that gold 
i3 a’metal. Locke. 

To PRE DICATE.\ v n.i To affirm; to 
cemprife an aflirmation. 

It were a\prefumption to.think, {that any thing 
in. aay created naivre can) bear any perfect refer - 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection: ot- the 
divine nature, | very being itlelf not.predicating uni - 
vecally touching him/and any created being. Hate. 

PREDICATE. m. fo. [pradicatum, Latin. ] 
‘That which is ¿firmed or denied of the 
fubject: as, man is rational; man is not 
immortal. 

The f edicate is that which is affirmed or denicd 
of the (ubjg&. Wares's Logicke 

PREDICA TION. n S, [ predicatio, Latin ; 
from predicate.) Athrmation. concern- 
Ing any. thing. 

Let us reafon trom them aş well as we can $ 
they are only about identical predicati:ns and in- 
fluence. Locie. 


To PREDICT. v. a [pradifus, Latin; 
jredire Fr, }, To foreccil ;. to forethow. 
He. is, a'wayy, inveighing again fuch unequal 
diftributions 5 nor does he ever ceafe to prediapub- 
lex ruins, stiil his, private ave repaired. 
j Goverimuent of the Laren. 
PREDICTION. n. f. | pradidio, Lano; 
prediGion, Frs brom predict}, Prophely ; 
declaration of fomehing future, , 
Thefe 


> 


PRE 
Thefe prediFicns 
Are to the world in general, as to Cafar. Shake/p. 
"The predition? of co!d and long winters, hot ard 
dry fummers, are godd to be known. Bacon. 
How foon hath thy prediffion, fecr blef ! 
Mieafur'd this tranfient world the race of time, 
Till ame ttand fxd. "Milan's Paradife Loft. 
In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evi- 
dence, as if they were not predisfisns, but. after- 
relations ; and the penmen of them not prophets 
but evangelifts. Scutb. 
He, who prophefy'd the beft, 
Approves the judgment to the reft; 
He'd rather choofe chat I thould die, 
Than his predffn proveahe. Ssvift's Mifcellanies. 
PREDICTOR: a.f. {from predic.) Fore- 
"teller. 
‘Whether he*has not been the caufe of this poor 
‘man’s deazh,°as weil as the prediéfor, may be dif- 
** puted.” Swift. 
Prepicestion. 2. f. [pre and dige/- 
ticn.) Digeftion too foon pertormed. 
Predtgefion; or hafty digeftion, fills the body full 
“of crudities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon's Effays. 
YoPrepispose. v.a. [preand difpofe. | 
To adapt previoufly to any certain pur- 


- 


pofe. 


-21i Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, 


to predi‘pojey and excite the earth and the feeds. 
ci Burget. 
- Unlefs nature be pr:difpofed to friendfhip by its 
Own Ppropenfity, no arts of obligation shall be able 
tò abate the fecret hatreds of fume perfons towards 
others. South. 
PREDISPOSITION. -n.f [pre and dij- 
pofition.| Previous adaptation. to-any 
certain purpofe. 
“The. difeafe was conceived to’ proceed from a 
» Mmaiignity in, the conftitution of the ‘airy gathered | 
by the predifpcfitions of feafons.  Baccr. | 
Tunes and airs have in, themfe)ves fome affinity | 
with the affections ; fo as it is no marvel if they 
alter the fpirits, contidering that tunes have a 
prediffofiticn to the motion of the fpirits. . Bacon. 
External accidents are often the occafional caufe 
of the king's evil ; but they, fuppole a predilpsfition 
of the bady. , : gM ijenan. | 
PREDO MINANCE.] 2./.[ pra and domina, 
PRevomMinancy.§.. Lats) wires | 
fuperiority; ©afcendency ; fuperior 
flence. 
We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the 
moon, and the ftars, ‘as if we were knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by fpherical predominance. Shakifp. 
An inflammation confilts only of a fanguineous 
affluxion, or elfe is denominable from other hu- 
mours; according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
phlegm, or choler. Brown. 
In human bodies, there isan inceffant warfare 
amorgft the humours tor gredominuncy- Herel. 
Thetruc caufe of the Pharifees difbelief of Chrift’s 
dorine, was the predominance of their covetoufnefs 
and ambition over their will. South. 
The feveral rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, 
whenever they become more copious than the-reft, 
do, by their excefs and predominance, caufe their 
proper colour to appear. CU [OMe 
PREDOMINANT. adj. [ predominant, Fr. 
pre and deminor, Latin.}..: Prevalent; 
fupreme in influence; afcendent. 
Miferable were tke condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof fhould be ordered by 
thofe. deliberations, whetcin fuch an humour as 
this were predèminart. $ Hookir. 
Foul fubornation is fred: mixant, 
And equity exil'd your bighnefs’ land. Séake/peare. 
Je is.a planet, that will itrike 
Where "tis predominant ; and ‘tis\powerful: Sbukcfp. 
Thofe helps were overweighed by things chat 
made -againft him, and were predominant in the 
king*s mind. Bacon. 


: 


re "E 
Whether thé fun, Perdonat in Heav'n, — 
Rife on theearth 5 or earth rife onthe fun. Milron. 
I could Mew you feveral pieces, where the 
beauties of this*kind are fo predominant, that you 
could never be able to read or urdéritand them. 
Swift. 
To PREDOMINATE. wv. n. [ predoniner, 
French; pre and. dominor, Lat.) - To 
revail; to ve afcendént ; to be fupreme 
In influence: 
So much did love ther executed lord. 
Prcdominare in this fair lady's ‘heart. Daniel. 
The gods formed women's fouls out of thefe 
principles which compofe feveral kinds of animals , 
and their good or bad difpofition arifes, according 
as fuch and fuch principles preccminate in their 
conftitutions. Addin. 
The rays, reflected tealt obliquely, may predemi- 
nate over the reft, fo much as to caufe a heap of 
fuch particles to appear very intenfely of thcir 
colour. Newtcn's Optic! s. 
Where judgment is at a lofs to determine. the 
choice of a lady who has feveral lovers, fancy may 
the more allowably predominate. Clurifja. 
To PREELE'CT: v.a. [prewand elec?.] 
To chufe by previous decifion. 

PREB MINENCE. nif. [ preeminence, Fr. 
pre and eminence tis Jjometimes Writ- 
tën, to avoid the junction of ee, prebemi- 
nence. | 

- Superiority of excellence. 

} plead for the ¢rceminence of epick poetry. Dryd. 
Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the 
end of poetry; pleafure, though ‘but thetfecond 

» in.degrec, is the funt in favour. Dryden. 

Iltisa greater prebeminence to have life, than to 
be without it; to have life and feafe, than to have 
life oniy ; to have life, fenfe, and reafon, than to 
have only life and fenfe. Wilkins. 

The precminence of chriftianrty ‘to-any \other 
religious'icheme which preceded: it, appears from 
this, thatthe moft eminent.among the Pagan phi- 
lofophers difclaimed »many sof thol® fupcestitious 
follies which are condenc@xd by revealed religion. 

AAddifcn. 


Z. Precedence; priority of place. 
His lance brought him captives to.thettiamph of 
Artefia's beauty, fuch as, though Artefia be amonzit 
the faire(t, yetin that.company\ weve to havesthe 
preeminence. ‘Sidrey. | 

Re toucheth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in chriftianity they ‘were his 
ancicntse Hooker. | 

J do inveft. you jointly with my power, 
Preemuzence, and all the large effeéts 
That sop, with, majefty. Sbukelpeare’s Kirg Lear. 

The Englith deGied no; precminence, but offered | 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and im-capa- 
city of offices and employments. . Hayward. 

Am I dittinguith'd from you but by. coils, 
Superior toils, and heavier. weight of cares? 
Paintul preeninence! Addifon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, ' hath’ priemi- 
nence above that which pafteth from hand ‘tu hand, 
and hath no.pens but the tongues, ino ‘book but the. 
ears Of men. n 

Beyond the equator, -the Southern: point ‘of the | 
needle. is' fovereign, and the North fubmits his pre- 
eminence. i ` » Bren. 

PREE MINENT. adjo[ preeminent, French ; 
pre and eminent.) Excellent’ above’ 
others; 

Tell how came I'here ? by fome great måker 
In goodnefs and in power preeiminent. Miltor. | 

We clam a proper intereit above others, in the! 
preemiacrt tichts of the houfehold uf faith! Spraw. 

Preemption. 2. /. { prizemprio, Latia. } 
The right of purchating before another. 

Ceriain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward 
VI. and queen Mary, fought to make ùfe of this! 
preemption, but; croffed in “che” profecation, dr 


\ Hookir, f 


Tig 
PRE 
defeated in their expe@acion; gave it over. kit 
To PREENGA'GE. v'a. [pre and ene 


gage.) To eñgage by precedent ties or 

contracts. » isd 

_ To Cipleus by his friends his fuit hé mov'd, ” © 

But he was breengged by former ties. Dryden. 
Not on'y made an intrument; — x , 

But preengag`d without my own confent. Dryden. 
‘The world has’ the unhappy Heiata A re- 


engaging our paifions, at a time when we have not 
reflection enough to look beyond the inftrument 
to the hand whofe direction it obcys. Regers"1 Se me 
PREENGA’GEMENT, nif. (from preen 
gage.) ‘Precedent obligation. ` 


My frecngageren’s to other themes were ‘not 
unknown to thote for Whom I was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, fuited to their rte tive empers, 
willmake way"to their affent, in’ {pite of accidental 
precngogements. Glanville. 
Men are apt to think, that thofe obediences 
they paysto God ¢hall, likeva precazagemint, dif- 
annual ail after-contracts made by guilt. Des. of Piety. 
As far asi opportunity and.tormer preengagiments 

will. give leave. Coler of Frierdfeip. 
To PREEN, v. a. [priinen, Dutch,» to 
drefs or. prank tip.j ‘Wo trim th fea- 
thers ef birds, to enable them, to p ide 
through the air: for this ufe nature has 
furniihed them wich two peculiar glands, 
which fecrete an unétuous matter into 

a perforated oil bag, out of wifich the 
bird draws itowith its bill, Bailey. 
To PREcsT sa BLISH. ©. A. ra and 
eflablijh.] To fertle beforehand. ` ~ 
PREESTA BLISHMENT...2./...| from pre- 
efablife.} Sertlement . ctorehands 7 
To Pagexust. wpa. [ pra and exifo, 


Lat.] ‘Yo exilt beforenand, 
1f thy precxifiing foul . ' 
Was form`d at firit with myriads more,, 


Disidens 
nm. f. | preexiflence, Fr. 


It did throug! ail the mighty poets roll. 
PREEXISTENCE, | 
“from préeexi??.) 

1. Exiftence before. - 
Wifdom declares her, antiquity and precxiftencets 
all the Works of this earth.. _ Burret. 


| 2. Exitence of the foul before its union 


with the body. ` 
_ As Simonides has. expofed) the vicious ‘part of 
women, from the doctrine of preexiflence se fome 
of - the, ancient philofophers, have fatirzed the 
vicious part of the human, {pecies, from a notion of 
the fout's poftexittence. Addifor. 
PREEXI'STENT. adj. [ preexiffent, French ; 
= præ and exifent.| Exitsambeforehand ; 
‘preceding in exilfence. — 
Artificlal things Cou!d not be from eternity, be- 
caule they fuppoie man, by whofe art they were 
made, preexijkent to them; the workman’ muit be 


before the’ work.  Burftet. 
Bitnd to former, at ty futore fate, Siis- 
b What mortal knows his preexsPene {tate ? Pope. 


LE this’ preeviJert cternity is not‘compatible with 
eayfaccediive duration, rthen tome being, (theugh 
inhoitely Jabove. our. finite <comprchentions, mat 
bave\ shad an- identical, invariable. continuance 

«from, all eternity, «which» being sis sno nother. than 

God. P : Benthye 

PRE PACE, 2. f [ preface, French ;:pre- 

fatio, Latin.) | Something (poken in- 

troductory to the main defigns; intro- 
duction ; fomething sproemial. 

. Thisfuperficial talem 4 i 

Is but a prefaceto her-worthy praite. Shalcfpaire. 

Sir Thomas More ‘betrayed his depth ‘of ijiidg- 

ment in ftate athairs in*hiseUtoplay than which, in 

the opinion. of \I}udzeus in a prefaretbefore it} our 

age hath not feen a:thing’more deep! “Peachum. 

© Heav'n's high belicitinowprefuce needs! Miron. 


To 


PRES O Ar 


To PrE FACE. v.n. [prefari, Late] To 
» fay fomething introductory. 
Before Lenter upon, the particular parts of her 
- chara¢ter, it is neceffary to preface, that fhe is the 
only child of a deccepiditazhcr. Spectator. 
Jo PRE FACE. V. a. - 
1. To introduce by fomething proemial. 
Whercfoe’er he gave an admonition, he pre- 
faced it always with fuch deino-wi.ations of" ten- 
dernefs. 2 Feil. 


PRE 


Prefer a bill againf all kings and. parliaments 
fince the conqueft; and if that won't do, chal- 
lenge the crown and the two houtcs. Covlier. 

. Take care, > 
Let thou prefer fo rath a pray`'r; 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy fav'rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or common- 
wealth «may prefer an accufation, that the delin- 
guent: may futicr condign punifhment. Ayliffe. 

PREFERABLE. adj. | preferable, French ; 
from prefers Bhgivie ‘before fome- 
thing elie. “With 70 commonly before 
the thing refuied. - 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable 
purfuit of happincfs, which is greateft good, the 
ware are we free from any ncceTary compliance 
with our defire, {et upon any particular, and then 
appearing pref.rabie good, til, we have duly ex- 
amined it. Lacke. 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 
for their children, yet this debt to thejr children 
does not quite cancel the {core due to their parents ; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it... Locke. 

Altnoft every man in our nation is a politician, 
and hath a feheme of his own, which he thinks 
preferable to that of any other. Add jon 


Thou act ra‘h, , : 
And mutt be prefuc'd ‘into government. /Scurbern.. 
2. To face; to cover. A lucicrous lenie. 
1 love to wear clothes that are flufh, s 
Not prefacing old rags with pioth. Chaveurd. 
PrE FACER. a./. [from preface] The 
writer of a preface... 
. . Jf there. be: not aptolerable line in all thefe fix, 
the prefacer gave me no occafion <>. write beiter. 
Gas f 7] Dryden. 
Prevatory. adj. (from preface.) 1n- 
~ stroductory. | . 
If this propofition, whofoever will be faved, be 
» orcitraiiied only to thofe to whom it was intended, 
ithe chrittans, then the anathema reaches’ not the 
heathens,whohad never heard of Chrift: after all, 
I am jar from blasning cven that prefatory addition 
to the creed. Dryden. 
PREFECT. ». f [pref 2us, Lat.] Go- 
veraor; cominancer. ; 
eo He is much 
The better foldier, having been a tribune, 


s se | 


virtue would be fuperior to thofe of vice, and justly 

preferable. Attcriury. 
PRE FERABLENESS. a. /. [from prefer- 

alle.) ‘The dtate of being preferable. 
Pre FERABLY. adv. [from preferable. | 


Prefect, lieutenant; pretor in the war. Bea Forfon. 
It was the cuftom in the Roman empiie, for 

the prefe&s and viceroys of diftant provinces ta 

tranfmit a relation of every thing remazkable in 

their adminiftration. “Addifon. 

PREFECTURE. n. f. [ prefe@ure, French ; 

prefetturayLat.) Command; office of 
overnment. pe ah 

Jo PREFER. v. a. (preferer, Fr. pre 

fero, Latin. J 

1. To regard more than another. 

o Widi brotherly love, in honour prefer one an- 

other. ise Romans. 

2. With above before the thing poftponed. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if 1 prefer not 

erufalem above my chiet joy. Pfalns. 
3. With defore.- 

He that cometh after me, is preferrid bifore 
me; for he was before me. Fabris iy 15. 

It may worthily feem unto you a moft fhameful 
thing, to have prefe.red an infamous peace before a 
moft jut war. - Knolles 

O fpirit, that doft prefer 
Before ali temples th’ upright heart. Milten. 

The greater good is to be preferred before. the 
lefs, and the lefler evil to be endured rather than 
the greater. Be ilkins. 
4- With zo. 

Would he rather leave this. frantick {cene, 

And trees and beatts preferata courts and men? 
Prior. 
5. To advance ; to exalt ; toratfe. 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
he was prefer'ditu the bifhopsick of Coventry and 
Litchfield. Clarindcn.' 
6. ‘To prefent ceremonioufly. ‘This feems_ 

ñot a proper ufe. r 

He fpake, and to her hand prefrr'd the bowl. Pope. 
7. To offer folemnly ; to propole publick- | 

ly; tovexhibt:. i 
‘They flatly difavouch 
To yield him» more cbhedience ot fupport; 
And ast’ a perjur'd duke of Lancafter; 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 

1, when my foul began to-faint, 

My vows and prayers to thee prrfer'd ; 

‘The Lord-my paihonate.complaint, © 
‘Even frum bis holy temple, ‘heard. 


Daniel. 


Sandys. 


PREFERENCE. n. f. (preference, French; 


1. The aét of preferring ; eftimation of 


z. With ro before the thing poftponed. 


36 With above. 


4. With, defore. 


In preference; in fuch a manner as to 
prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chuve a comick preferably to 
the tragick poets; or how comes he to chufe 
Piautus preferably to- Terence ? Dennis. 


from frefer.} 


one thing above another; eleCion of 
one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is 
confiftent with the grace of the gofpel ; it gives as 
much préference to divine grace, as is conftitent 
with the precepts of the gofpel. Spratt. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend 
about the preference duc to this or that fort of 

try. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or for- 
bearifeveral actions of our minds and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of 
the mind, ordering the doing, or not doing fuch a 
particular action. Locke. 

The feveral mufical intruments in the hands 
of the Apollos, Mufes, and Fauns, might give 
light tothe difpute for preference between the an- 
cient and move mufick. Addifon. 

A fccret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul, 

To fee the pref rence'due to facred age 
Regarded. Pope's Oy ffy- 

The) Romanifts were\ ufed to ‘value the latter 
equally with»thesformer, oreven to give them the 
priference. Waterland. 


This paffes with his foft admirers, and gives 
him thepreforence t: Virgil. Dryden. 
It directs one, in preference t2, or with neglect 
of the other, and thereby either the continuation 
or change, becomes voluntary. Locke. 


I thall give an account of. fome of ,thufe appro- 
priate, and difcriminating notices wherein the hu- 
man body differs, and, hath .preference above the 
„moft pertett brutal, nature. Hale. 


Flercin is evident the vifible.difcrimination be- 
tween the human nature, and its preference befire 
ite Hale. 
. With over. 

The knowcdge of .things alone gives a value 


PRE 


to our reafonings, and preference to one man's 
knowledge ower another. Locke. 


PREPRE RMENT. 2. J. [from prefer. | 


1. Advancement to a higher {tauion. 


P 


Vl move the king 
To any fhape of thy preferment, fuch i 
As thou'lc defire. Shakefpeare's Cymbeine. 
Wf yous hear of that blind traitor, ) 
Pr-fermeus falls qnhim that.cuts him off. Sbakefp. 
Princes muft, by a vigorous exercife of; thatylaw, 
make itvevery man‘sintereft and honoun-to, cul- 
tivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice-a: dif- 
grace, and the certain ruin to preferment.or pre- 
tenfions. Swift. 


2. A place of honour or profit. 


All proferments fhould be placed upon fit men. 
: À L’ Efirange. 
The mercenary and inconftant crew of the 
hunters after preferment, whofe defigns are always 
feen through. i , Davenant. 


3. Freference; a& of preferring. Notin 


ufe. 
All which declare a natural preferment of the one 
unto the rection before the ather. Brewn. 


Prere rer. n. f. [from prefer.] = One 


who_prefers. 


Even in®fuch a ttate as this, the pleafures de To PREFI'GURATE. w. a. [pre and 


figuro, Latin.) -To thew by an antece- 


dent reprefentation. 
REFIGURA TION. n. f. [from prefigu- 


rate.) Antecedent reprefentation. 

' The fame providence that hath wrought the 

one, will work the other; the former being pledges, 

as well as prefigurations of the latter. Burnets 
The variety of prophecies and grefiguretions had 

their punctual accomplifhment in the author of this 

inftitution. Norris. 


To PREFI GURE. *v. a. [pre and figuro, 


To PREF! NE. VU. d. 


Latin.} To exhibit by antecedent re- 
prefentation. 
What the Old Teftament hath, the very fame 
the New containeth; but that which lieth there, 
as under a fhadow, is here brought forth into the 
open fun; things there prefigured, are here per- 
formed. Ho-kire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feait, fhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout tafte, 
The reftof her high fabbath, which hall laft. Donne. 
If, fhame) fuperadded “toi lofs, and: béth »met to- 
gether, as che finners portion here, perfe@ly pre- 
figuring the two faddeftingredients in hell, depriva- 
tion of the blifsful vifion, and coniufion of tace, 
cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, 
the church doth give over the patiente. „Hammond. 
[ prefmr, French ; 
prafinio, Latin.] To limic.beforehand. 
He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto 
him(elf three years, which the great monarchs of 
Rome‘could not perform in fo many hundreds. 
Knoillese 


To PREFIX. v. æ. { prafigo, Latin. ] 


N 


. To appoint beforehand. 

At the prefix'd hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault.. Chak. 
A time prefix, and think of me at lat! Sandys. 
Its inundation conftantly increafeth the feventh 

day of June; wherein a larger form of fpeech 

were fafer, than that which puntually prefixctb a 

conftant day. Brown. 
Booth's forward valour only ferv’d to fhow, 

He durft that duty pay we all. did owe : 

Th attempt was fair: but hcaven’s prefixed hour 

Not come. Dryden. 

. To fetrle;. to eftablih 
Becaufe I would prefix fome certain’ boundary 

between them, the old ftarutes eid with king. 

Edward I1.. the new or‘ later ftatutes begin with 

king Edward II. Hale's Law of England. 
Thefe boundaries of fpecies are at men, and’ not. 

as nature makes them, if there are im nature any: 
fuch prefixed bounds. yE 
3 To 


PRE 


3. Topot before another, thing :..as, be 
` prefixed ax advertifement to his book. 
Prerio (e[prafxin Lain. + Some 

particle put before a word, to vary its 

fignification, 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its př- 
fga and aixa, the former to tignify fome few rela- 

Scions} and the arter to “denote the "pronouns pof- 

feflive and relative. ets) 35 Clarke. 
si OAT IF a prefix of augmentation to»many! words in 
‘thaplanzuaze. Brian's Vulgar Errours. 
Prerixtonaun. y) [prefxion, French ; 
from prefixi) The aft ot prefxing. Dia. 
Go Pasrors. v. a..[ pre and form. | 
3 >To form beforehand. Not in ule. 
Aa If you confider the true caafe, 
te A Why?all thefe. things change,..from'their ordinance 
wi \opT heienatures-and preformed faculties, 
sTo monedus quality s.why,you.fhall find, 
Phat heav'nemade them. jnftcuments of fear 
Unto fome’monttrous ttatea»Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 
PREGNANCY. n’ f..{ from pregnant.) 
sete The ftate of bemg with young. 

The breaft is encompaffed with ribs, and the 
belly left frec, for refpiration ; and in females, for 
“that extraordinary extenfion in the time of their 
pregnancy. Ray on the Creaticn. 

au Fertility sfruitfulnefs; inventive power ; 

acutene(s- | 

He was fent to fchool, where his fregzancy 
was advantaged"by: more thanspaternal care and in- 
duftryems Fell. 

Pregnarcy.is made.a tapfter, and hath his quick 
swit, waited in giving reckonings. Shake(peare. 

. . This writer, out of the prognanog of his inven- 
‘tion, hath found out an old way of infinuating the 

groflett refle€tions. under the’ appearance of admo- 
nitas. | 8 Swf s Mifecllanies. 

PREGNANT. adj, [ pregnant; French ; 

pregnans, Latin.) 5 
1..Teeming ; breeding. 
..Thow, 
Dove-like fat'ft brooding.on the vait abyfs, 
And madh it pregnant. Milton. 

His town; as tame reports, was built of old 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold.,» Drydén. 

Through either ocean, foolith man! 
That pregnaut.word fent forth again, 

«< Might:to a.world extend cach; atom. there, 

For every, drop, cal forth a fea, a heay'n Gr ev'ry 
Fios 


> 


> 


are 
2. Fruitful; fertile ; impregnating. 
| AN thefe in their préynant caufes'mixt. «Milton. 
Call the: floods from highs (tooruth-amain, 
With pregnant ftreams, to {well the teeming grain. 
7 h Dryden. 
3. Full of confequence. 

Thefe knew not the juft, motives, and .pregrant 
grounds, with which.1 thought myfelf furnifhed. 

r King Charles. 

An egregious and pregnant inftance-how far viri 
tue furpaffes ingenuity. Woodward's Natural Hif. 

© detettable paffivéobedience’! did I ever ima- 
gine I fhould become thy votary in’ fo pregnat an 
inftance ? Arbuthnot. 

4. Evident; plain; clear; fall. “An ob- 
folete fenfe. . 

This granted, .as it isa moft gregnant and un- 
forc’d:poGtion, who. ftands fo eminent in the de- 
gree of this fortune as Caffio, a knave very voluble? 

Shak focare's Orbello. 

Were't nôt that we ftand’up againit them all, 

‘MT were prepaant, they fhould fquare between them- 
felves. Stukeffeare. 
g.a Eafy. to produce apy thing. 

A. moft poor manmade tame to fortune’s blows, 
Wha, by, the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Ampregrent to good pity.) Shakidp. Kirg Leari 

6. Free ;.kind. , Opjolete. 
; My matter hath no voice, but tO your own 
moft pregnant and vuchfafed ear, Shukejpeare. 


z.. Prejudiced; prepoffefled. by.opinions. , 


PREJUDICA'TION, 2. f. [from fprejudt- 


PREJUDICE. ». /. [ prejudice, Fr. pre- 


PRE 


PRE GNANTLY. adv. (from pregaant.] 

1. Fruitfully. 

2. Fully; plainly ; clearly. 

A thoufand moralpaintings l can fhew, 

That hall demonitrate thefc quick blows of fortupe 
More pregnantly than words. | Sbakc/peare’s Timon. 

‘The dignity of this office among the Jews is 
fo prégnartly fet forth in ‘holy’writ, thatrit istun- 
queftionable:; | kings and prieits’ areomentioned: to- 
gether. South. 

PrecustTa TIONS” 2. fif pre and pu/o, 
Latin. “The a&t of tafting before an- 
other. 

To PREJU'DGE. w.a. [prejuger, Fr. 
pre and judico, Latin.]. To determine 
any quettion beforehand; generally to 
condemn beforehand. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe 
of Lancaitcr, he knew it was condenined in par- 
liament, and frejudged in the common "opinion of 
the'realm, “and that it tended to the difinherifon of 
the line of York. Bacon's Herry VIN: 

The child was ftrong and able, , though born 
in the eighth month, which the phyficians do pre- 
judge. Bacor, 

The caufe is not, to be defended, .or patronized 
by rames, bur arguments, much lefs to hevpre- 
judged, or blafted by them. Hammind. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the 
whole cafe, -by calling the united fente of both 
houfes of parliament an univerfal clamour. Sifr. 

Some action ought to be entered, Jet a greater 
caufe fhouldbe injuredand prijudgedtthereby. Ay/iffc. 

To Prejyu vicaTe. v.a. [preand judico, 
Latin.] To determine beforehand to 
difadvantage. 

Our deareft friend 
Prejudicates the bufinefs; and would feem 
“To haveous make denial. Stakefpeare. 

Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent) S ~ 

Thus, to prejudicate the innocent? Sandys. 


Prejupicate. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed by, prejudice ; formed,.before 
examination. 


This. rule.of cafting away all our former preju- 
dicate opinions, is not propofed.to.any of yus to be 


practifed at once as fubjects or chriftians, but} ; ¢ 
id; can-read with patience of an ingredient 


merely as philofophers. Watts. 


sH ,Theiryworks will»be embraced by. moft- that 
underftand them, and their reafons enforce belief 
_ from prejudicate readers. Brown. 


cate.) The att‘of judging without ex- 
amination. ` 


judicium, Datin. ] | 

1. Prepoffeffion ; judgment formed before- 
hand.without examination. It is ufed 
for prepoffefiion in favour of any thing 
or againft it. Ic is fometimes-ufed with 


to before that which: the» prejudice is. 


againft, but not properly. a 
The. king himfelf frequently confidered more 

the pe:fon who {poke, as he was inshis prejudice, 
than the counfel itfelf that was given. 
My comfort is, that their manife prejudice to 

my caufe will render their judgment of lefs autho- 
rity. Dryden. 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 
>of all kinds, for which» reafon, when J talk of, 


practifing to fly, filly people think mevanfow! for, 


my pains. Addifon. 
2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt p anjury. 
This fenfe'is only accidental ‘or confe- 


guential ; a bad thing being called a’ 


prejudice, only becaule prejudices com- 
monly a badithing, and is not derived 


veered. Bare 


ARE- 


from. the original or-etymology of the 
word: it were therefore better to ule 
it lefs: perhaps prejudice ought never 
to be: applied to. any aniflcinief, which 
docs not imply fome partiality or pre- 
poleon. In fome of the following 
examples, its” propriety will be difto- 
1 have not foake ane the Wea wordy ham 
That might be peojadize of her preicne tate, 
Or touch of ber good perfon., Sieh. ddenry VIM, 
England andek rance might, through their amity, 
Breed him fomeprejudice ; tor from this lergue 
~ Peep'd harms that menacid him. Skatuipeares 
Fadtions carried too high and too viniensly, is a 
fign of weaktncfs in princes, and mach tO the pre. 
judice of their authority and buftneise” € Bacen, 


How plain this! abute is, and! what "Prejudice $e 


does tothe udderftanding of the facred"teristures. 
Lecke. 
A prince of this character will inftruét us ¥ 
his’ example, to ‘fix the untteadinels of ‘our poli- 
ticks ; ‘or by his conduct hinder it from doing us 
any prejudice. Addy.n. 


Yo PRE junr w.a” [fromthe noun. ] 


t. .To prepoflefs with unexamined opi- 
_ pions; to fill with prejudices. 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, « 
And roots imperfet prejudiced the fight. ` Pris. 
Suffer nor any beloved Rudy to prowdice your 
mind, fo far as to defpifevall other learning. Warrs. 
2. ‘To’ obftruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
yiouly TALET. T anm N 
Companies of learned men, be they nzver fo 
great and reverend, are,to yield unto reafon; the 
weight whereof is no whit prejudiced by the fimpli- 
city of his perfon, which doth ailege it. | ~ 
Neither muft his example, done without the 
book, prejudice that which is well appointed in the 
book. Woitgifre. 
I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow- 
poets, though I abandon my own.defence. Dryden. 
3. To injure; to hurt; to diminifh ; to 
impair; to be detrimental to. . This 
fenfc, as.in, the noun, is often .impro- 
i perly extended to, meanings, that nare 
no,relation\ to the original fenfe; who 


that prejudices a medicine? 
The ftrengthvof that law is fuch, that no par- 
ticular nation can lawfully prejudice the fame by 
any their feveral laws and ordinances, more than a 
man. by his private refolutions, the law of the 
whole commonwealth wherein he liveth.’ Heokere 
“The Danube refcu'd, and the empire fav’d, 
Say, is the majefty of*verfe retriev'd ? 
And would it prejudice thy fofter vein, 
To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene? - Prior. 
To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 
compofition of its ingrédicwts than the watry infu- 
fion; and, as gentian and lemon-peel_ make a 
. bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the only care required 
in this compofition was to chufe fuch un addition 
as might not prejudice it. Londen Difpenfatory. 
PREJUDICIAL. aaj. (prejudiciable, Fr. 
from prejudice. | nipa 


4. Obftructed by means of oppofite pre- 
Clarendon. | - ert 


offefons. a 
“Tis a ‘fad ‘irreverence, without due confidera- 


“tion to look ‘upon the ations’ of "princes with a 


prejudicial eye. 13uHolyday 
23 Contrary ; oppofitei= = U 
What one fyllable’is there, In all thisy preied:cial 
any Way to that which we hold ? 2> ) Heskere 
3. Mifchievous ;\hurtfabsa injurious 5 ide- 
trimental. “his fenfeisim proper. See 
PREJUDICE, noun andverosgeg 
His going away ‘the next»morningowith all his 
troops, was. moft prejudicial andtmoftyruinous to 
the king's affairs. Crarendon. 
Une 


Hooker. - 


‘PRE 


Ore-ofitheyyoung ladies reads, while: the: others 
‘are at, work jalo: that the learning of the family is 
notat all prgudicial to its manufaCtures. Addifon. 
A {tate of great profperity, as’ it expofes us to 
Various temptations, fo it is often prejrdicial to us, 
in‘that it dwellsithe mind with undue thoughts. 
KOT 2 5 ape Di Atterbury. 
PREpUDICIALNESS. mS. [ from. preju- 
dicial.) Thevttate of being prejudicial ; 
mifchievoufnels. on =: =a TE 
Prevacre n. {2 [from 


prelate: } 


1. ‘The digoityor pot of a prelate or| 


“ecclefialtick'of the highett order. 

` Prelacics may be termed the greater benefices ; 

‘as that of the pontificate, a patriarchthip, an arch- 

Lifhoprick and bifhoprick. Ayliffa's Parergon. 
2+ Epifcopacy the order of bifhops. 

s The presbyter, pufi diup with fpiritual pride, 

Shall on. the»necks of the lewd: nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

cAind, parcel out sepublick precy... Dryden. 

. How many. ase there, that -call themfelves pro- 

teftanis, who put prelisy and popery together as 

terms convertible ? Swift. 
3. Bithops.., Colleftively. 

a Divers ofa the reverend» prelacy,, and other moft 
judicious men, have efpecially. betowed their pains 
about.the matter òf jutifdidtion. Heoter’s Dedicatisn. 

PRE’LATE. 2. /. [prelat, French; præ- 
atus, Letio.) An ecclefiaftick of the 
highelt-order and dignity. 

It }befeemcd notythe,perfon of fo-grave apre- 
date, to be either utterly without countel, as the 
reft were, or in a common perplexity to thew him- 
felf alone fecure. Hooker. 

Hear him-but realon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward with 
You would defire the king were made a 1s siert 
bakefpeare. 

The archbifhop of Vienna, a reverend prelate, 
faid one day to king Lewis XI. of France; Sir, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time duke 
Charles of Burgundy was flain. Bacon. 

Yet Munfter's prelate ever be accurft, 

In whom we feek the German faith in vain. Dryd. 
Prera' Tica: adj. [from prelate.) Re- 
Jating ‘to prelates or prelacy. ` Di&. 
PRELA TION in S prelatus Càr} Pre- 
ference; ferting of cne above the other. 

In cafe the! fathie left’ only» daughters, they 
equally iuccesied asin ‘co-partnerthip,»without any 
prelation or*preterencevof the eldeftidaughtcr to a 
doubte portion. Hale. 

Pre LATURE. y n S [ priélatura; 

PRE LATURESHIP. | Latin; prelature, 

Fr.] ‘The.tta\.,or dignity. of a prelate. 

l . w Die. 

Prasre’ction. w Sf. [prelecio,' Latin. | 
Reading; lecture ;' difcourfe. 

He that is defirous to profecute thefe afyttata of 

Infinitude, lct him refort to the prelefions of Faber. 

Hele. 

Preriva TION. 2. /- [from prelibo, Lat.) 

Take beforehand; cffufion . previous to 
tating. noie «1 

_ „The firm belief, of this än an innocent foul,, is 

' ahigh pre/tbation of thole eternal joys. More. 

PRELIMINARY. adj. [prediminasre, Fr. 

pre, limine,, Latini} Previous ; - intro- 

dutory ; proemial. 

My matter needed omoruthe affiftance of that 
preliminary poet toprove, his claim ;:his own ma- 
Jettick mien ‘difcovers him to be the king. Dryden. 

PreviMrnarys m fi “Something pre- 
vious; ‘preparatory: act ; «preparation ; 
preparative.“ ja 

The third conhfts of`theiceremonies of the oath 
on both fides; and the projiminaries to the: combat. 

oJ a st Notesvon Jiad. 

Mor. IL 


PORE: 


PRECLUDE. m. /. [ prelude, French præ- 
ludium, Latin. ] 
1. Some fhort flight of mufick played be- 
fore a ful] concert. _ 
l My weak effay 
But founds a pre/ade, and points out their prey. 
Yoang. 
z. Something introductory ; fomething 
thatonly fhews what is to follow. 
To his infant arms oppofe 
» His father's rebels and his brother's foes ; 
Thofeiwere the pre'udisof his fate, 
That form'd hissmanhood, to fubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hitling crews Drpd: 
A The lat Georgick was a good prs/udeito the 
MÆ neis, and very well thewadwwhat the poet could 
do incthe defeription of what was teaily great. 


Addifon. 
One, conceffion to aiman is buta prilude to an- 
other. Clarifjz. 


To PRELUDE. v. a. [ preluder, French ; 


preludo, Latins] To ferve as an intro- 
' du&ion ; to be previous to. 
Either fongfterholding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all days. preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehcars'd, to fing’by night. Dryden. 

PRELu Dious. ad. [from prelude.]  Pre- 

vious. ; introductory. 

That's buta preludious blifs, 
Two foulg pickeering in a kifse Cleaveland 

PRELU DIUM, n. J. fiLatin.] © Prelude: 

This Menelaus knows, expos'd to fhare 
With methe rough preludium of, thewar. Dryden. 

Pretu sive.adj..{from prelude.} Pre- 

vious ; introductory ; :proemial, 

The clouds 
Softly thaking on the dimpled. poob + 
Prelufive drops, let all their moitture flaw. Thomon. 

PREMATURE. ‘aaj. [ premature, Fr. 
| pramaturus,; Latin.| Ripe too foon ; 

formed before the time ; too early; 
too foon faid, believed, or done; too 

hafty. i 

' i- "Tis hard to imagine, what poffible confideration 

fhould perfuade him to repent, till he depsfited 
that premature perfuafion of his being in Chrift. 
. Hammond s Fandamentals. 

PREMATURELY. adv. [from premature, | 

Too’ early ; too foon ; with too hafty 

__ Tipenefs. 

PREMATURENESS.] 2 /. [from prema- 

PRemMaTu Rity.. § ture.) Too great 

hafte; unfeafonable earline(s. 

To PREME/DITATE. wea, [ premeds- 
' tor, Latin ; premediter, French.) To 
a contrive.or form beforehand ; to con- 

ceive beforehand. `, 

Where T Kave coms, great clerks have purpofed 
To greet me with primeditated welcomes. Shakefp. 
| With words premeditated thus hefaids “Dryden. 

To PREMBE DITATE. tiot i ~To: have 

formed in the mind: by “previous: medi- 
tation; to think beforehand. 

Of themfelves they were rude,” and knew not, fo 
much as how to premeitate; ‘the ‘Spirit gave them 
fpeech and eloquent utterance. Hooker. 

PREMEDITA TION. n. /. [ premeditatio, 
Latin 3. premeditation, French; from 

premeditate.}|, A& of meditating before- 
hand. 

Are all th’ unJook*d-for ifue of their bodies 
To take their raoms:ere I, can place myfelf ? 
A cold premeditation for my purpofe! Shakefpeare. 
Hope is a pleatant premeditation of enjoyment, 
‘as'when a dog*expetts, till his mafter has done 
pieking-of tha bone. a More. 
dle amidft the difadvantageiof extempore againit 


PREMONI TION. 4. f. 


PRE. 


| prameditation, aifpelicd with eafe and’ perfee clear- 


` Wefs all the fophifms that had been brought againtt 
him. i D pi 3 Fell. 
Verfesis notiehedefeét iof fuddensthought'? but 


j this „hinders: not, that. fudden, thought may be 


reprefented in verie, fince thofe ‘thoughts muft be 
bigher than oature can raife without premeditaticn. 
` Dryden om Dramarick Poetry. 


To PREME RIM. W..2...[ prewereor, Lat. ] 


To deferve before. >ra)? 
They did notforgive: Sir John Hotham, wae 
had:fo much premerited of thein. King Charles. 


Premices. m f. [primitias Latin 3 pre- 


mices, French.) © Ficlt fruits. 

A chargers “yearly filled wich fruitsy was offered 
to the, godsvat cheirafeftivala;) asy the promices or 
fir gatherings. Drydem 


PRE MIER: adj. {French.}» Firft; chief. 


Tbe Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 
regard of his dominious. Camden's Remainsi 

Thus families, like realms, \with equal fate, 
Arc funk by premier ministers of itate. Swift. 


To Primi se v. a. [premifus, Latin: | 


1. To explain previoufly ; to lay down 
premifes. Pa Ts 
` The apoftle:s. difcourfe here is an anfwer upon a 
ground taken; he premife'b, and then infers. 
» "Burnet. 
D premife thefe ‘particulars, ‘that the reader may ` 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful tak. 
. aria’ f ian Addifon. 
2. To fend*before the time.: Notin ufe. 
O let the vile world end; 

And the premifed tlames of the laft'day 

Knit earth and heav’n together!» `+ Shake/peare. 
Premises. 2! f. [ pramifa, Latin; pre- 
` miffes, French. ] 
1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or 

roved. 

They infer upon the gremifes, that_as great dif- 
ference as commiodioufly may. be, there fhould be 
in all outward ceremonies between the people of 
God, and them which are not his people. Hooker. 

This is fo regularean inference, that’ whilft the 
Aremijeg itand (firm, it is impolible to Make the 
conclufion. - Decay of Pictye 

She ftudy'd well the point, and found 
Her foes conclufions were not found, 

From premifcs errdneous brovght,” 
And therefore the dedu@ion's nought.’ Stofe; Miles 
2. In low language, hòùfes or Jands : as, 
I was upon the premifes. ! 
Pre Misso n. f..[ premifua,Latin.] An- 
tecedcent propoiition. This word is rare 
in the fingular. 
£ © They know the major or miuor, which is im- 
plied, when you pronounce thew"iicr premijs and 
the conclifien. Watts. 
Pre MiuM. a.f. [ premiwn, Lat. | Some- 
thing given to invite a Joan or,a bar- 
gain, sina 
i- ¿No body cares to make loans upon a new pro- 
je€t;, whereas men never fail to bring in their 
money upon a land-tax, when the premium, or in- 
tereft allowed them ‘is fuited to the hazard they 
run. Addifon's Freeboldcr. 
___ People were tempted to lend, by great premiums 
and large intereft ; and it concerned them to p:eferve 
‘that government, which they had ‘trufted with 
their money. ` Seofi's Mifeelanics. 
To, PREMO NISH., w.. aw . [ prenons, 
Latini} To warnor admoni, before- 
hand. 
PREMONISHMENT. n. fin [from prems- 
nijb.] Previous information. 


After thefe premonifbments, 1 will come to the 
comipartition itfelf. Wotton's ArchitcHure. 


from premonifp. ] 
Previous notice ; previous intelligence. 
3 B What 


PRE 


~ ‘What friendly premonitions have been fpent’ 

On your forbearancey and their vainjevent. Chapm. 

Yow great the force of fuch an. erroneous per- 
fuafion is, weemay calle. from ouri Saviour's pre- 
monition to his difciples, when he tells them, that 
thofe whorkilled them fhould think they diè God 
feavices Decay of -Pisty. 

Pagmo’nitory. adj. [from pre and mo- 
aco, Latin. J} Previoufly advifing. 

To PreMo’NSTRATE.. v. a. {pro and 
monfiro, Latin.) To fhew beforehand, 

PREMUNTRE. n. J. (Latin. } 

3. A writin the common taw, whereby a 
penalty is incurrable, as infringing fome 
‘ftatute. 

Prenunire is now grown a good word in our 
EnglifK laws, by tra& of time ; and yet at firit it 
was merely miftaken for premonere. 

Bramhall agairfi Hobbes. 
zi The penalty fo incurred. 

Woolfey incurred “a premurire, forfeited his họ- 
nour, eftate, and life, eon he ended’ in great 
calamity. South. 

33 A difficulty 5 a diftrefs. A low un- 
grammatical word. 

PreMUNI TION. n. J: ffrom premunio, 
Latin.) An ‘anticipation ‘of objection. 

To PRENOMINATE: % a. [\prexomino, 
Latin. Jx» To forename. 

He you would found, 
Haying everfeen, in the prenominate crimes, © 
The youth, ; you breathe.of, guilty. Sbhakefpcare. 

PRENOMINA TION» t f. [pre and nomino, 
-Latins} - The privilege of being: named 
At i ooo 

The watry ep E thoyld have. the: prena- 
minations and they, of the: land, ratber derive their 
names, than nominate thofe of the fea. -— Brown. 

PRENO TION. i Afe [,prenotion, French; 
we and xo/co; Latin, .]. Foreknowledge ; 

re(cience. ri $ 

The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is*fo exact, 
that it ftoppeth the north or fouthern hole ‘of its 
meft, according unto prenotionvof ‘thefe winds èn- 
fuing. Brown. 

PRE NTICE. n. fi (contracted, by col- 

* loquial licence, from apprentice.) One 
bound tora;mafter, in. order, to, infteuc: 
tion; in a.trad@e | =i e 

My accufer is my prentices. and, when I dia cor- 
ret, him for his fault, he did” yow’ upon his knees 
Ne would be even with’ men PN” Shortt Beare: F 

Pare’ xticesnir. 2. Ja [from freitice.) 
The, fervijtude of an apprentice., 

Te ferv'd a prenricefolp, who fets up ‘thop, 


Ward try’dbon puppits, and the»poor, bis drop. 
Pa 


PRERUNCYA ‘TION. aS [ prefuntio, Lat. 
‘Dia 


The act of felting before!’ 77W 
PREO CCUPANCY.B./, [from preoccupnte.] 
The a& of taking polle tiag before an- 
other. 
Jo PREO’ CCUP ATE. vies [ preocenper; 
French; preoccupo, Latin. T 
3. To anticipate. 
Honour afpireth to; death; , Brief flicth to iti, 
a fear preec: upieb- ite Bacon. 


To prepoflefs ; to fill with prejudices. 


TRE the. jade be ‘plain’ withour colours, fet} 


the eyelprescsxpate the judgment | Wotton’ 


PREOCCUPA TION. n. f. [ prececupation, 


French; from prroccupate.]' 
1. Anticipatien. 
2. Prepofefion, ' 
4. Anticipation of objec Aion, 
L As if, by way, off precccupation, he fhould have 
Said; well, here yovie your‘ commpifiigs,’ this i! 


Jo PREO CCUPY. v.a. 


5. Accomaliihing ats. qualifcaion. 


PRE 


your duty, thefe are your, difcouragements never 
feek for evafions trom worldly afflictions; this is 
your reward, if you perform it 5 this is yous.doom, 
if you decline it. Scuth. 
To prepoffefs ; 

to.occupy by anticipation or prejudices. 

I chink it more refpeflful to the reader te 
leave fomething, to, sctleCtions, than.presscupy his 
judgment. Arlutbret. 

Yo PREOMINATE. v.a. [pre and ominor, 
Latin.] ‘Lo prognolticate ; to fhew by 
omens any future event. 

Becaufe many ravens, were feen when Alexander 
entered Babylon, they» were thought to preominate 
his death. Brews. 

Preorrnron. 2.6 f. [pre and opinio, 
Latin. } Opinion antecedently formed ; 
prepoficfion.. 

Dict holds no folid rule of felc&tion; fome, in 
indiftin@voracity, cating almoft any ; others, ‘our 
of a timorous prespinion, refraining from very, many 
tnings. Brown. 

Yo PREORDA‘IN. v. a. {pre and or- 
dain.) To ordain befarehand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and 
if all,.things. be preorduined by. God, and fo de- 
monitrated to, be willed. by him, ic remains there 
is no fuch thing as fin. Hammond. 

Few fouls precrdain’ d by fate, 
The race of gods have reach'd that envy dftate. 
Rofcommon. 
PREO'RDINANCE. t. f. a pre) and. ordi- 
nance.) “Antecedent decree; firt" de- 
cree. Not in ufe. 
. Thefe lowly courtefies 
Might ftir the blood:of ordinary:men, 
And turn preordinance andefirit decree 
Into the law of children. Shakefpeare's Fulius Cesar. 
PREORDINA TION. n. f. [trom preordain. | 
| The attyofepreordaining. 
Preparation. x. f. [ preparatio, Latin; 
| preparation, French ; from prepare.) 
1.: ‘Fhe -actiof: preparing or, previoully ie 
| ting any thing to any purpofe. 
i- Nothing hath proved more fatal ‘to that due pre- 
pavaiien,for another Jifes than our unhappy: miftake 
_ of the nature and end of this. Wakes 
2. Previous meatures. 
Tewillthew, what preparations there» were /in/na- 
ture; fore-this didgluwionus and aster wh:atemanner 
į it came.to pafs. Eurnet 
|3. Ceremonious introduction, 
F I pmke buld to prefs, with fo little preparacion, 
h youth 
j —You ‘re wel Shak Merry Wives of Windfor. 
$- Dheeatt of making! or fitting bya re- 
gular procefsi 

Inthe preparations,of cookery, the mot volatile 

parts of vegetables are deftroyed. Arbstbncty 
5+, Any, thing made, by procefs of opera” 
tion.’ 

I.with the.ichymifts shad been, more’ fpating, 


rioGty of many,,and delude the fecurity of .moalt,, 
ta Brown's Vulgar. Erreurs. 
Ont 
of ufe. 

Sir John, you arg,a cgentlexoans ofh nd roe 
brecding,avthenc&k in ygur place andipepfon,, ge- 
neraliy allcyed ferryour niany warlike, courtlike, 
and learned pre parations. s ~ Shah fgeare. 

PREPARATIVE. adj.” [Yreparatif, “Fr. 
from prepare.) Having the power of 
preparing or qualifying. 

Would, men have Spent, toilfome Bays aad watche 
ful.nights in the laborious, quet of kpawledge pre- 

erative to this work? Salb. 
PREPARATIVE. m f [preparatif ys 
| from prepares] * 


who magnify their. peeparations, jnveighe¢-the ‘¢u-. 


PRE 


te That which has the power of preparing 
or previoully fitting. 

They: tell us, the profit of reading fa fingular, in 
that it ferveth foraprepuratmeunty fermons. .} 

Tiker. 

My. book, of advancement of learning may he 
fome preparative or key for the better opening of, 
the inftauraticn. Bacon. 

Retolvednefs in fin can, with no reafon, be ima- 
gined a preparative to remifilon. — Dacay of Piety. 

Though he judgedithe time of fckneis an im- 
proper teafon) forithelyreat work: of ‘repentance ; 
yet he efteemcd it, a» mutt. ufc ful, | preparative, the 
voice of God himfelf exhorting to it. Fell. 

Such a temper is ‘a contradiction to, repentance, 
as being founded'in the deftrtction of thofe quali- 
ties, which are me only difpofitions and prefera- 
tives CO ite . ourhs 

2. That whichis done in order to fome- 
thing elfe. 

The miferies, which have enfued, may be yet, 
through thy mercy, preparatives to us of future 
bicfiings. . Kirg Chavies. 

What avails ‘it to make all the neceffary, pre- 
paratives for aur voyage, if we do not actually be. 
gin the journey ? Dryden. 

PREPA RATIVELY. adv. [from prejara- 
tive. Previoully; by way of prepara- 
tion. 

It is preparatively neceffary to. many ufcful 
things in this life, as to make a man a good phy- 
fician. Hale. 

PREPARATORY. adj. [ préparatoire, vel 
1. ,Antecedently, neceffary. 

The praQice of all thefe is propemto-our conte 

dition in this would, and preparatory to our happi- 
i nefs in chetnext. Tillotfons 
2. Introductory > previous; antecedent. . 

Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories 
in-writing»preclade thisyway of occaGonal interro- 
gatories. Hale. 

Raine averesbut preparatory, ther violencesofrthe 

} deluge depended upon: the: difruptiqn.of «the: great 
t abyfs. Burnette 


To PREPARE.’ w. a. [preparo Latin; 
Xa French. ] 
|. To fit for any thing ;*to adjuft to any 
wes to make ready for'any purpofe: 
Patient O€avia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails: Sbekefp: Ant. and Cleop. 
Prepars men’s hearts) by: givingythem the, grace 
of humility,“repeatance, and»probity: of sheast. 
. Hammonds 
Confound-the peace eftablifh'd, andyprepare- 
Their fouls to'hatred, and their hands to war. Dry. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doomf{day wander inthe thadesofinight. Dryas 
The beams of light had beea in vain difplay'd, 
Hadnot theveye been fie forwifion made; 
'In'vain the author hadithe cye prepar d 
| With fowmuch-{kill, had.not the light appear‘d. 
Biackowsreg 
7 To qualify for any porpofe. 
f Some preachess»being prepared. aly ypon two, «| 
i $h “three. points of doctrine, run the fame round... 
Addi one 
F| To. make ready beforehand. 
| There he makerh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may f-epare.a city for habitation. Pfam cvii.t46. 


|. \Nowlnyparetivce for another figlits Afiltes. 
Heqbokk the goylden conrpaless, propanda, |» 

In God's eternal ftore, to circumifuribe | aie ous 

‘This univerte., Milii» 


, To,farm,;,to.make. 
He hath founded it upon the(2as, and, prepared it 
‘upon, ‘the foods. Pfaler x xive 2. 
s Tomake by regular, BEDS RG ie és 
prepared a ty ares healt 
To PREPARE Us 2 f 
1, To:take:previous:meafuress, 9 | 
, - Btieacy-is'e power of (peech, wi! a seprefens 
& 


`K 


PRE 


if we fiw them with our eyes ; as Dido preparing 

to kitvhertelf. ~- Pascham. 

2. To makevevery thing ready ; to put 
things in order., 


to ot: minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as 
fe 
I 


Go in, firrah, bid them proper: for dinner. Shak. | 


The long fuffering of God waited in the days, 
‘of Noah, while iga was a, preparizg. 1 Peter. 
3.10 make one's. felf ready ; to put him- 
felf in a flate of expectation. ; 
Prepa we: aifi [from the verb:] -Pre- 
paration; previous meafures. | Not än 
“ule. . 
In.our behalf 


Go levy men, and make prepure for war. Shakefp. : 


PREPA REDLY. adv. | from prepared.) By 

proper, precedent meafures.). 

She preparedly may frame herfclf 
Toth’ way the’s fore’d to. . Shak. Art. ard Cleop. 
PREPAREDNESS. 2. f. [from prepare.] 

State cr act of being prepared : as, be’s 

ina preparednels for bis final exit. 

PREPARER. z. f. [from prepare. ] 

1. One that prepares; one that previoufly 

fits. | 
“The bihhopof Ely, the fitteft preparer of her 

_ Mind to.receive fuch adoleful accident, came ta 

~ iit her: i wn Wotton. 

2. ‘That'which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an ‘improver of land, and 
preparer of it for othercrops. Mertimer’s Hufbandry. 
PREPE NSE. , adj. [ prepenfus, Latin. ] 
PREPYNSED. Forethought; precon- 

ceived ; contrived beforehand: as, ma- 
` -lice prepenfe. 

Yo PREPO'NDER. v. a. [from preponde- 
te.) To outweigh. Not ufed. 
Though pillars by channelling. be feemingly 

ingroffed to our fight, yet they are truly weakened ; 
~ and therefore ought not to be the more flender, 

but’ the more corpulent, unlefs apparences pre- 


+ ponder truths. Watton s Arctitc@ure. 

Aann | na J. [from pre- 

Preso'nperancr.{  fponderate.] The 
ftate of outweighing ; fuperiority of 
weight. 


As to addition of ponderofity in dead. bodies, 
‘comparing them unto blocks, this occafional pre- 

~ ponderancy is ‘rather an appearance than realitys 
Brown" Vulgar Erreurs. 


The mind fhould examine. all’ the grounds of 


probability, and, upon'a due: balancing the whole, 
reject or receive proportionably tothe preponderancy 
, OF the greater grounde of? probability. Lecke. 
Little light boats were the hips which people 
ufed, to the fides whereof this fith remora faftening, 
might make it fwag, as the lean preponderance on 
either fide will do, and fo retard its courfe. Griw. 
Fo PREPO'NDERATE, v. a [ prapon- 
` dero; Lavin.) 
1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 
An inconfiderable: weight, by diftance from the 
centre of the balance, will preponderat: greater 
magnitudes. Glareanlle. 
The trivialeR thing; when‘a paffion is cait into 
the feale'with it, pr:ponderares fubfantial bleffings. 
Gwvernment of the T congue. 
2. To overpower by ftronger influence. 
Jo PREPO'NDERATE. D. x. 
1.. To exceed in weight. 
That is no juft balance, wherein the heavicit 
fade will not pregonderate. y Wilkin. 
, He thatwould make the lighter fcale prepon- 
dirate, will not fo foon do it, by adding new weight 
tothe emptier, as if he took out of the heavier, 
what he adds to the lighters Locke. 
Urlefs the atry mathematical centerof gravity 
of.every fy fem be fixed in the very mathematical 


L 


iter of the attractive power of alf tac reft, they | 3. Applied to perfons’; foolish ; absurd. 


‘PRE 


einat be evenly attraéted on all fides, but muft 
preponderate tome Way or other. Bintley. 
. ‘Lo exceed in influence or power analo- 
gous to'weight. \ | 
‘In matters of iprobability, we cannot be fure 
thatiwe have, all particulars before us, ‘and! ithat 
‘there is no evidence behind, which may outweigh 
ail that at. prefent feems-to-preponderate with us. 
Locke. 
“By putting every argument on one fide and the 
other into ithe, balance.we muft.form a judgment 
which fide preponderat:s. Watts. 
PREPONDERA TION. 2. f..[from prepon- 
derate.|. The att or {late of outweigh- 
ingeany thing. | 

Tn mitts, “which require préefent praCtice, we 
muft content ourfelves with a mere prepondcration of 
probable reafors. Wares. 

To PRipose. w. a. [.frepofer, French ; 
prepono, Lat.) To pat before, Diag. 
PREPOSITION. 2./.{ prepoftion; French ; 
prepoftio, Lat.) In grammar, a'par- 
ticle governing a cafe. 

A prepoftion fignifies fome relation, which the 
thing fignified by the word following it, has to 
fomething going, before in the difcourfe; aa, Cafar 
came to Rome. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

PREPO‘siToR. 2. f. [ prapoftor, Latin. ] 
A {cholar appointed by the matter to 


overlook the ret. 

To PREPOSSE’SS. ù. a. {pre and pofef. | 
To fill with an. opinion. unexamined ; 
to prejudice. 

She was prepofffwiththe fcandal of falivating. 

Wifcman. 

PREPosse’sstOn. #. /. [from prepofe/s. ] 

r. Preoccupation ; firt poffeffion. ~- 

God hath taken’ caré ‘to anticipate and prevent 
every man to give piety the prepofificn, before 
other competitors. fhould be able fo. pretend to 
him ; and fo to engage him in holinefs firit, and 
then in blif. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

2. Prejudice ; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
under the prejudices and prepo/fi/fions of education, 
been abufed into fuch idolatrous fuperititions, it 
might have been pitied, but not fo much won- 
dered at. South. 

With thought from preps/aficn free, reflect 
On folar rays, as they the we refpe&. Blackmore. 


PREPO’STEROUS. adj. [prapofterous, 

| Latini] 

1. Having that. firt which ought to be 
laft.. | 


The method) I- take may, be cenfured. as) pre- 
poRerousy becaufe I thus treat lat of the antcdilu- 
vian earth, which was firft in order of nature. 

Wodwards Natural Hiflery. 
2. Wrong; abfurd; perverted. - 4 

Puta cafe of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government, publick and private, is'in the 
hands of women : is not fuch a gr epofteroms governs 
ment gint the fint order of natures fot women 
to rule over men, and ia itfelf void? Baton. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom J firit 
Received: avbcing ris a propoPirous gift; 
An aét at which inverted nature (tarts, 
And "blufhres to behold herfelf fo :cruel. 

Such is the world’s, prepoffercus fate; 

* Among#t all creatures, mortal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Dentam. 

The Roman miffionarits ‘ gave their liberal con- 
tribution, affording’ their prepofferous charity’ to 
make'them profelytes, “who had ‘no mind ‘to’ be 
confeffors or martyrs, Fell. 

By this diftribution of’ matter, continua! provi- 
fion*is every where”made for the fupply of bodies, 
quite contrary to the prepoffereus rcafonings of thofe 
men, whoexpeétcd fo ditterent’a retale.. Woodearil, 


Denham. 


Ip E 


Prepoperovs'afs! thar never Ria Ar 
To know the caufe why mufick was ordain’d. Sha. 


| PREPO’STEROUSLY\ aay, [fron prepofte- 


rons.]) In'T wrohhftaation ; abfurdly. 
Thofe things do beit plesfe me, 
That befal prep fn pe” Shak. Mfidf. Night's Dr. 

Upon this fuppofition, one animal would Have 
its longs where another hath its liver, and all 
the ‘other members Prepoffercufy placed; ‘there 
could:not be. anlike> configuration. of parts in any 
two jodividuals, Bentley's Sermons. 

PREPOSTEROUSNESS, 2. fo [from pre- 
pofèerous.] ` Abfusdity; wrong order or 
method. 

PRE POTENCY. #. f. [ prepotertia, Lat. ] 
Superior power 3,predaminance. 

It there. were a..determinate prepotency. in the 
right, and {uchyas»arifech “from. aiconant root: in 
nature, we might expect the fameiniother animals. 

: ' Bie 
Paepuce. n. f. [ prepuce, French ; præ- 
putium, Lat.) -That which covers: the 
glans; foretkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and {welled. 

Wifeman. 

To, PRE REQUIRE. v.04. [pre and ures 
guire.) : ‘lo.demand,previonfly. 

Some primary literal fignitication is frerequtred 
to.that other of figurative. Huinmond. 

PREREQUISITE. adj. { preand regque/ité. } 
Something previoufly neceffary. f 

The conformation of parts is necetiary, not only 
unto the prereguifite and previous conditions’ of 
birth, but'alfo unto the parturition. Brown. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there 
mult bea preexiftence of active principles, necer? 
farily prerequifite to the’ mixing’ thefe particles of 

odies. Hale. 


PREROGATIVE. n. J. [ prerogative, Fr. 
prerogativa, low Lat.) An exclufive 
or peculiar privilege, 

My, daughters. and - the fair Parthenia might 


far bettcr put in their claim for that prerogative. 
Sidney. 


Our prevepative’ 

Calls not your counfels,. but our natural goodnefs 
Imparts this. Shakefpearte 
How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, {ceptres, and crowns, 
But by degree ftand in authentick place ? Shakefpeare. 
The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the 
choice and confirmation of the kings of Affyria. 
Se Knolles 
They are the beft laws, by which the king hatha 
the juttelt prerogativef and’ the people the bet 
liberty. Bato. 
Had any of thefe  fecond  caufes' defpoiled God 
of his prerogative, or had God himfelf conftrained 
the mind'and ‘will of mah to impious atts by any 
celeftial inforcements? Raleigh. 
They obtained another royal prerogative and 
power to make war and pease at their pleafure: 
Davies. 
The houfe of commons,to thefe their prerogatives 
over the lords, «fent an order to) the lieutenant of 
the Tower, that-he thould. caufe bim to be exe- 
cuted that very day. Clarendon, 
For freedom ftill maintain’d alive, 
Freedom an English fubject's fote prerogative, 
Accept our pious praife. Drydens 
All with the dire prerogative to kill, 
Ev’n they wou'd have the pow'r) who want the 
will. Dryden. 
It feems to be the prerogative of human-under- 
ftanding, when it has diftinguifhed any, ideas, fo 
as to perceive them to be different, to confider in 
what circumftances they are capable to becom- 
pared. Lockes 
I will not confider only. the prerogatives of aman 
above other animals, but the endowments which 
3B2 nature 


PRE 


nature bach conferred on bis body in common: 
with thema .' Ray on the Criaticn. 
PRERO GATIVED. adj. [from prerogative. | 
Having an exclufive privilege; having 
prerogative. ~ i 
*Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd ave they lefs than the bafe ; 
“Tis deftiny unfhunable. Shuhcfpeare. 
Pres.-Pres, pref, feem to be derived trom 
the Saxon, ppeort, a prieft; it being 
ufual in atter times to drop the letter ¢ 
in hike cafes. Gibfon’s Camden 
PRESAGE: 2. /. [ prefage; French; pre- 
JSagium, Lat.] Prognoittick ; prefenfion 
`of futurity. 
fey and fhout, prefage of victory. Milton. 
reams have generally been confidered by authors 
oni as revelations of what has already happened, 
or as pre/oges of what-is to happen. Add:fon. 
Yo PRESAGE. v. a. [ fre/ager, French } 
prafagio, Latin] 
ta To forbode; to foreknow ; to foretell ; 
to prophefy : it feems properly ufed of 
internal prefenfion. 
Henry's lave prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope. Shake/p. Henry VI: 
What pow'r-of:mind 
Forefeeing, or prefaging from the depth 
Of knowlcdge patt oryprefent, cou'd ‘have fear'd 
How {uch united force of gods, how fuch 
As ftood like thefe.could ever know. repul(e?) Milt. 
This.contagion might have becn prefaged upon 
confideration of its ,precurfors..Harucy on Confump. 
With'd freedom J prefage you, foon: will find, 
„ If heav n be juft, and.it to wistue kind.» Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with of before the: thing 
foretold, 
That by certain figns we may preface 
Of heats and rains; and wind's impetuous rage, 
The fovereign of the’heav’ns has fet on high 


The’moon to mark the changes of the fky. Dv-yd. | 


3. To foretoken; to forefhow. 

If ¥ may Cruft the flattering truth of fleep, 

My Gteams prejage fome joyful news at hand. Shai, 
Dreams advife fome great good prefaging. Milicn. 
That.cloud,’ that hangs‘upon thy brow, prefages 

A greater ftorm than all the Tuskih' powert «° > * 

Can throw. upoojus. | Denbam's Sophy. 
When others fell, this ftanding did prefage, 

The crown fhou'd triumph over pop’lar rage. Waller. 

Presa GEMENT. a, fe [from gre/age.] 
1. Forebodement ;. prefenfion: 

I have fpent much enquiry,,whether he had any 

ominous prefagement before his end. Wotton. 
2. Foretoken. 

The failing of falt is an anthentick prefagement 
of ill luck, from whence notwithitanding nothing 
can be naturally feared. Brows. 

PRE/SBYTER. n. fv [ prefbyter, Latin ; 
neroGurec®. J 
1, A pref. 

Prefbyters, abfent through infirmity. from, their 
churches, might be faid to preach. by chofe deputies 
who in their ftead did but read homilies...» Hooker. 

They cannot delegate the epifcopal power, pro- 
perly fo called, to prefbytērs, without giving them. 
epifcopal confecration. Lifley. 

2. A prefbyterian. 

And prefoyters have their jackpuddings too. Busi. 
PRESBYTE RIAL. adj, | wgicBure@. | 
PRESBYTB RLAN. 

a term: for a modern-form of ecclefiafti- 
cal government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition.of epifeopal; and 

the eltablifhing of pre/byterian government. 
King Charles. 

Who fhould exclude him from an interet, aad 

fo unhappilya more unavoidable fway ‘in prcky- 
ecrial determinations ? Hélyday. 


Confifting of elders:; . 


_ 


PRE 


PRESBYTERIAN. 8. f.. [from prefbyter.} 
An abettor of prefbytery or caluniftical 
difcipline. 

One of the more rigid prefbyterians. Saft. 

PaespyTery. n. f. [from prefbyser.] 
Body of elders, whether prieits or lay- 
men. 

'Thofe which food for the frefbyrery, thought 
_ their caufe had more fympathy with the difcipline 
of Scotland than'the hierarchy of England. Bacor. 
| Flea-bitten:fynod; an aifembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 

Could a feeble. prc aytery, though perchance {well- 

ing enough, correct a wealthy, a potent offender? 
Holyday. 

PRE SCIENCE. n. f. [ prefcience, Frotrom 
prefcient.| Foreknowledge ; knowledge 
of future things. 

They tax our policy, and call it coward, 
Foreftall our prefcience, and efteem no act 
But that of hand. Shak-{peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order 
and nature, if we may {peak of God atter the man- 
ner of men, goeth before providence; for God fore- 
knew all things before he had created them, or be- 
fore they had being to be cared for; and prefcience 
isino other than an infallible foreknowledge. 

Raleigh. 

God's prejcience, from all eternity, being but 
the {ceing every thing that ever exifts as it is, con- 
tingents as contingents, neceflary as neceifary, can 
neither work any change in the object, by thus 
{eeing it, nor itfelf be deceived in what it fees. 

: Hammond. 

If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiction, it feems itmay be ftruck out of the 
omniiciency of God, and leave no blemith behind. 

Mare. 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable 
nature, God's prejcience is certain. Sourb. 

Freedom was firit bcitow’d on human race, 

And preéfcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

PRE’SCIENT. adj. ( pra/ciens, Latin.] 
Foreknowing ; prophetick, 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the 
marriage of his cldeft daughter into Scotland, had 
fhewed himfclf fenfible and almoft prefciext of this 
event. — Bacon. 

Who taught the nations of the ficld and wood, 
Prejfcient, the tides or tempcfts to withftand ? Pope. 

PRE scious. ad. | prafcius, Lat.] Hav- 
ing foreknowledge. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whofe holy foul the ftroke of fortune ficd ; 
Prefeicus of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the diegs of life. Dryden's FEneis, 


To Presci'np. v. a. [ preefcindo, Lat.) 
To cut off; to abftraéct. 

A bare act of obliquity does not only prefcind 

from, but pofitively deny fuch a fpecial dependence. 

~~ Norris. 

PRESCINDENT. ag. [ prefcindens, Lat.] 

Abftracting. 

We may, for one fingle act, abftract from a re- 

ward, which nobody who knows the prefcindent fa- 

culties of the foul, can deny. Cheyze. 


To PRESCRIBE. wv. a. [preferibo, Lat:] 
1. To fet down authoritatively ; to order ; 
to direct. 


Doth the ftrength of fome negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument ftrong, by 
force whereof all things are denied, which {erip- 
ture afirmeth not, -or all things, which. feripture 
preferibeth not, condemned? Hookers 

To the blanc moon her office they prefcrib'd. 

Milton. 

There’s joy, wheg to wild will you laws prefcribe, 

When you bid fortune cairy back her bribe. Dryd. 


PRE 


When parents loves are, order'd. by.a fons: oo 
Let streams prefcride their fountains, wicere tourvim 
D dine 
By a fhort, account of the_preffing aaia 
whichilie on the magiftrate, -J iball not fo much « 
proferibe dureCtions for the tuture, as praife what is 
paft. 
2. To dire&t medically. £ 
The end of fatire is the amendment of vices iby 
correCtion ; and he who writes honeftly is no more 
an enemy to the offcnder, than the phyfician. to 
the patient, when he prefcrites harib remedies. ` 


` The extremeft ways they firft ordain, 
Prejcribing fach intolerabie pain, ab ¢ 
As none but Cafar could futtain, Dryden. J 

Should any man argue, that a phyfician “under- 
ftands his own ‘ast beit;.and therefore, -although 
he thould preferibe poifon. to all yhis) patients, he 
cannot be juitly :punifhed,.but is aniwerabie only 
to God? Swifte § 

To PRESCRIBE. V. f. 
1. To influence by long cuftom. 

A rcferve of puerility we have not fhaken off 
from fchool, where being feafoned with minor fen- 
tences» they prejcribe upon oor riper Years, and 
never are worn wut but with ourmemories. Brower * 

2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 

The aflurning an aathority of di€tating to others, 
and a forwardnelstoypre/cribe te their opinions, is 
a conftant concomitant of this bias of our judg- 
ments. ) Leche. 

3. (Prefcrire, French.] To form a'cuitom 
which has the force of law. iA 

That obligation upon the lands did not pre- 
feribe or come into difufe, but by fitty confecutive 
years of exemption. Arbuthnot. 

4. To write medical direGtions and forms 
of medicine. 

Modern ‘pothecaries, taught the art 
By dodtor’s bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their matters fools. Papes 
PRE SCRIFT. adj. | prafcriptus, Latin.) 

Direéted ; accurately laid down in a 

precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not 
judge unlawtul; as they plainly contefs both in 
matter of prefcripe attire, and of ritcs appertaining 
to burial. Hookers 

Pre SCRIPT. x. fo { prefcripium, en, 
1. Direction; precept; model preicribed. 
Milton feems to accent theatt. ' 

By his prefcript, a fanctuary is fram`d 

Of cedar, overlaid with gold. 
z. Medical order. 

Nor did he ever with fo much regret fubmit 

unto any priferipr. Fell. 
PRESCRIPTION o 2. f. [ prefcription, Fr. 

prafcriptio, Latin; from prafcribo, Lat. ] 
1. Rules produced and authorifed by long’ 

cuftom ; cultom continued till it has 

the force of law. ; i 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a tilly time l 

To make pry ription for a kingdom's worth. Shad 

Ufe fuch,as have prevailed before in ‘things you 
have employed them ; for that breeds confidence, , 


Milton. 


‘and they will {trive to-maintain their pref ription. 


Bacon's Effayse 
It will’ be found a work of no {mall difhcuity, 
to difpoiiefs a vice from that heart, wheie long 
pofleflion begins 'to plead prefcriftion. South. 
Our poet ‘bade us hope this grace to find, 
To whom by long pre/criprion you are kind. Dryd. 
‘The Lucquefe piead prifcriprion, for hunting io 
one of the duke’s forefts, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers. " Addifon. 
2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me fome preferiptions _ 
Of rare and prov'd effects; fuch as abil 


Aiterburye 5° 


Dryden 7 


PRE 


And manifelt experience had ‘collected ` . 
For general fov'reignty. S ‘Shak-fpeare. 
Approving of my obftinancy againit all common 
refcripticns, he alked me, whether I had never 
fae of the Indian way of curing the gout by 
moxas © 8 A) roy “op Temple. 
PreseEance. n. f. [ prefeance, French. | 
Priority of piaceinwitting. Not uf-d. 

‘The ghefts, though rude in their other fafhions, 
may, for their difcreet judgment in precedence 
and préfeante, read a ieffon to our civile-t yentry 

papas A Carecy’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Pre sence. æ: J. [ prefence, Freachg. pre- 
jentia, Laun.) f | 
1. State of being prefent; ‘contrary to 
abfence. -i | 

To-night we ho!d a folemn fupper, ` 
And I'll requeit your prefince. i Stak fjedre, 

The prefence of 2 king engenders love 
Amongit his fubjeéts and his loyal friends, 

As it difanimates his enemies. Shuteip. Henry VI. 

We have always:the fameimnatures,: and arcvevery. 
where the fervants of the fame Ged,. as every place 
is equally fuli of his pref:acey and every. thing is 
equaliy his gift. Low. 
2. Approach face to face to a great per- 
fonage. 

The shepherd Dorus  anfwered’’ with fuch“ a 
trembiing voice and © absihed® countenance, and 
oftentimes fo far from the matter, tiat it was fome 
fport to the young ladies, thinking it want of edu- 
cation, Which made him fo difcountenanced with 
unwonted prefences «| +i | Sidneys 

Men that very prefence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did beare, Daniel. 
3. State of being in the view of a fupe- 
rior. ) Lon 

I know not by what power I am made bold, 

In fuch a prefence here, to plead my thoughts. Ska. 

Thou with eternal Wildom didit converte, 
Wifdom thy fifter, and with her didft p'ay 
In prefence of th” Aimighty Father, p.casd 
With thy cele-tial fong. Milton. 

Perhaps i have not fo well confulted the repute 
of my intelleGtuals, in bringing their imperfections 
into fuch difcerning prejences. Glanville’s Scipfis. 

Since clinging cares anil trains of inbred’ fears, 
Not awd. by arms, but in the prefeace' bold,’ 
Without refpect to purple or to gold...» Dryden. 
4. A sumber aflembled before a great 


perfon. 
Look. I fo pale ?— 
— Ay; and no man in the prefencey 
But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks.. Shak. 

Odmar, of all this prefonce docs contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you eftcem mutt fair. 
i Dryden. 
. Port; air; mien; demeanour. 

Virtue is beft in a body that is comely, and that 
hath ‘ratiier dignity of prefence, than beauty of 
aipe@. Baton. 

A graceful; prefence befpeaks , acceptance, gives 
a force to language, and he!ps to convince by look 
and pofture. Cilliers 

How great his prefence, how ercet his look, 
How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes ! 

Sith. 
6. Room in which a prince fhows.himfe!f 
to his court. 

By them they pafs, all gazing on them round, 
Ani to the prefence mount, whofe glorious view 
Their frail amazed fentes did confound., | Spenjer. 

Ant pleafe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Waitin the prefence.  Sbake'peare's Henry VII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paffing through 
the preence in the court of France, and efpying 
Chartizr, a famous pcei, leaning. upon ais eibow 
faft aflecp, openly kiling him, faid, we muft 
honou: with our kifs the mouth trom whence fo 
many {weet verfes have proceeded. Peacham. 


7. Readinefs at need; quicknefs at expe- 
Gients. 


PRESBNCE-CHAM BER, 
PRESENCE-ROOM,. $ 


PRE 
A good bodily ftrength’ is a feiicity of nature, 
but, nothingy comparable ‘to a farge underftanding 
and ready prejence of mind. L’ Efrange. 
Errogs, not to be recall'’d, do find” 
Their be:t redsels srom prej.nce of the mind 5 
Courage vur greateft failings dees tupply. Waller. 


8. ‘The perion of a fuperior. 


To her the fov'reign prefince thus reply'd. Mit. 
n. J. | prefence 

and chamber 
or room.) -The room in which a great 
perlon receives Company. 

lf thefe neives, which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without to their audience in the 
brain; the mind's frefence-ro-m, are fo difordered, 
as not to perform their functions, they have no 


poftern co be admitted by. Locke. 
Koeller, with fitcace and furprife, 

We fee Britanna's'm=narch rife, 

And awid by thy deiudive band, 

As in the prijenve-clamber ttand. Addifin. 


PRESE NSION, 2. f- | prafenfto, Latin. | 


Perception, beforehand. ~ 
The hedgehog's prefinjion of winds is exact. 


Browne 


PRESENT. adj. [ prefent, French ; præ- 


Jens, Latin.) 


1. Not abfent; being face to face; being 


at hand. 

But neither of thefe are any iropedimeat, be- 
caule the regent thereof is of an infinite immenfity 
more than commenturate to the extent of the 
world, and fuch as is molt- intimately prejent with 
ali the beings of the world. Hale. 

Be not often prefent at feafts, not at all in dif- 
folute company ; pleafing objects fteal away the 
heart. Taylor. 

Much have I heard 
Incredible to me, in this difpleas‘d, 
That I was never precnt on the place 
Of thofe encounters. Miltow's Agoniftes. 


2. Not palit; not future. 


Thou future things canit reprefent 
As prefent. Milton. 
A prejent good may reafonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good which 
is More exccilent. Wilkins. 
The moments patt, if thou art wife, retrieve 
With pleafant mem’:y of the blifs they gave; 
The gr-fnt hours in prejent mirth employ, 
And bribe the :ucure with the hopes or yoy. Prior. 
The fref nt age hath not been ‘efs inquifitive 
than'the former ages were. Weoduard’s Nat. Hif. 
The pre! re moment like a wire we fhun, 
And ne‘e: enjoy, becaufe it is our own. 


Yourg. 


3. Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies. 


If a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a 
prejar wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning. Bacon. 

"Tis a high point of philofophy and virtue fora 
man to be ty prefent to himfelt, as to be always 
provided againit all accidents. L’Eftrange. 


4. Favcurably attentive; not neglectful ; 


propitious. 
Be grefent to her now, as then, 

And let not proud and faétious men 

Againft your wills oppofe their’ mights. Ben Fenfen. 
‘The golden gcddels, prefent at the pray'r, 

Weli knew he meant th’ inanimaied fair, 

And gave the fignof granting his detire. Dryden. 
Nor could I hope,in any place but there, 

To find a god fo prefent to my pray’r. Dryden. 


5. Untorgottes; noc neglectful. 


The ample mind- keeps the feveral objects all 
within fight, and prefert to tne foul. Watts. 


6. Not abitracéted; not abient of mina ; 


attentive. 


7. Being now in view; being now under 


confideration. 
This much I believe may ke faid, that the 
much grester part of them are not brought up fo 


Yo PRESENT. 


6. To tavour with gifts. 


PRE 


4 


, ty d. ag beitejag>..asee SY 
well, or accuftomed to fo much ms Fo as. inthe » 


prefent inftance. Law. 


| The PRESENT. An elliptical, expreifion 


for the prejent time; the time now exilt- 


ing. l 
When he faw defcend 
The Son of God to judge them,- terrify'd 
He fled: not hoping to cfcape, but shun 
Lhe frejent;, tearing, guilty, what his wrath 
Might iuddenly. infl:ét. Milton. 
Men that fet their hearts only upon the preferty 
without, looking.forward into the end ‘of )things, 
ace truck ate L'Efirange. 
Who, fince their own fhort underftandings reach 
No further than the prifent, think ev'n the wile” 
Speak what they think, and tell taies of themfelves. 
Riwee 


At Present. [a prefeat, Er.) At. the 


prefent time; now; ellipsically, for 


the prejent time. | | 
The ttate is at prefert very fenfible of | the decay 
in their trade. Addifens 


Presenr. ni fa [prefent, French; from 


the verb. | 


1. A gift; a donative; fomething cere- 


moniouily. given. 
Plain Clarence! 
I will fend thy foul to heav'n, 
If heav’n wiilitake the prefent at our hands. Shak. 
His dog ta-morow, by his mafter’s command, 
he muft carry fara prefent to hie ladys “Stake/pearc. 
He fent part of the rich fpoil, with the admi- 
ral’s enfign,) as a prefent unto Solyman. © 'Knollese 
Say, heav'nly mule, fhali note thy facred vein 
Afford a prejint to the intant God ? i 
Hait thou no verfe, no hymn, no-folemn ftrain, 


To welcome him to this his new abode? Midscns 
They that are to love inclin‘d, 

Sway'd by chance, not choice or art, 
‘To the firit that's fair or kind, 

Make a prefent of their heart. Wallers. 


Somewhat is fure defign'd by fraud or force ; 
Truf not their prejenrs, nor admit the horfe. Drye 


2. A letter or mandate exhibited per pre- 


Jentes. . 
Be it known to all: men by. thefe prefents.. Shake 

uv a.\[prefento, low Lat. 

prefenter, French: in all the’ fentes. Y 


L. ‘Lo place in the prefence of a fuperior. 


On to the facred hill 
They led-him high appiauded, and pre/ent 
Before the feat fupreme. ^ >' Milron’s Paradife Loffe 


2. To exhibit to view: or notice. 


He*knows not what he fays; and vainisit, 
That we prejent us to him.  Sbake/p. King Lear» 


3. Tooter; to exhibit. 


‘Thou therefore now advife, 
Orhcearwhat to my mind firit thoughts prcfent. Milte ` 
Now.eviry leaf, and ev ry moving breath 
Prejents a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denbama 
Leétorives’s memory is ever ieady to ofter to his 
mind fomething out of other men’s writings or 
converfations, and iy priferting him with the 
thoughts of other perfons perpetually. Watts. 


4. To give tormally and ceremonioufly.’ 


Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Affording peppercorn for rent, 
Prefent a turkey or a hen 


To thofe might better {pare them ten. Priore: 


5- To put into the hands of another in 


ceremony, 
So ladies in romance affift their knight, 

Prefent the fpear,and arm him for the fight. Pope. 

To prefent, in 

the fenfe of to give, has feveral itruc- 

tures: we fay abiolutely, so prefent a 

man, to give fomething to him. This 

is Iefs in ufe.. The common _ phrafes 

are, to prefent a gift to a man; or to 

prefent the man with a gift. 
Thow 


PRE 


Thou -fhendelt thy etme im waiting upon fuech 

e great one, and thy etate in prejeating him 5 and, 
afterall, hat no otber reward, but fometimes to 

' ‘be foiled upon, and always to be {miled at. South. 
He now préferts, as ancient ladics do, 


That courted lung, at length are forc’d to-woo. | 


Dryden. 
Oétavia prefented the poet, for his admirable | 
elegy on her fon Marcellus. Dryden. 


Should I prefenr thce with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. Dryd. 
7. To prefer to ecclefiattical benefices. 
That he put thefe-bifhops in the places of the 
deceafed by his own authority, is notoriontiy fahe 5 
for the duke of Saxony always prefented. A:sertury. 
8. To offer openly. 
He was appointed admiraly and prefented battle 
to the French navy, which theyrefufed. Hayw. 
9. To introduce: by fomething exhibited 
to the view or notice. Not in ufe: 
Tallon, quoth fhe, the wotul/tragedy,» 
The which thefe reliques fad prefeat unto. Spenfcr. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, 
cas an object of enquiry. 


The grand juries were practifed effectually with 
to prefent the faid pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets. Swift 

Presenta neous. adj. [from pra/enta- 
neus, Latin.] Ready; quick; imme- 
diate. 

Some plagues pattake of fuch malignity, that, 

` Tike a prefensanccus poiton, they enecate in two 
_ hours», Haray. 
PRESENTABLE, adj. [from ; prent. | 
What may be prefented. 
Incumbents of churches prefentable cannot, by 
their fole a&t, grant their incumbencies to others; 
but may make Icafesof the profits thereof. Jyliffe. 
PRESENTA TION. 2./. [ presentation, Kr. 
from prefent. | 
Je The act of prefenting. 
Prayers are fometimes a prcfentation af mere'de- 
.. fires, asa, meaniof procuring defired etfects at the 
hand of God. Hooker. 
2. The aét of offering any one to an eccle- 


fiaftical benefice. 
He made effectual provifion for recovery of ad- 
" wowfons and prefentaticns to churches. Ha!e. 
What, fhall the curate controul me? have not I 
ithe prefentation P Gay. 
. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefentations of fighting on the ftage, are 
*“geceflary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 
Dryden. 

. This word is mifprinted for pre/enfion. 
Although in’ fundry animals, we deny not a 
kind of natural meteorology, or innate prefentation 
both of wind and weather, yet that proceeding 
from fenfe, they cannot retain that apprehenfion 
after death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Presentartive. adj. [from prefent. | | 
* Such as that prefentations may be made f 


of. it. 


Mrs. Gulfton,. pofieSed of the. impropriate par- | 


. fonage of Bardwell, did procure, from the, king 
Jeave to annex the fame, to, the vicarage, and to 
make it prefentative, and. gave them both. to; St. 
John’s College in Oxon. Spelman. 

Presentec m fo [from, prefentée, Fr. ] 
One prefented to.a benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a difturber, if, he 
docs not give.inftitution upon. the fitnefs ofa gerfon 
prefented to him, or at leaft, to give notice to the 
patron of the difability of his prefentee. Ayliffe. 

PRESENTER. n.f. [from prefent.] One 
that prefents. 

The thing was acceptable, but not the prenter. 

i L'Efirange. 

Parse NTIAL. adj. [from prent] Sup- 

\pcfing actual prefence. | 


PRE 


local or prefential, becaufe 1 confider Gad as omni- 
preíent. Norris. 

PRESENTIALITY. n. f. [from prefential. } 
State of being prefent. 

This eternal, indivifible a& of his exiftence 
malces all futures a€tually prefent to hin; and it 
is the prefewtiality of che object, which founds the 
unerring ceriainty-of his knowledge. Scueb's Serni. 

To PRESE'NTIATE: u. a. [from prefent.] 
To make prefent. 


upon onc theatre, all that ever it took notice of in 
times paft: the power of fancy, in prefentiating 
any one thing that is paft, being no Iefs wonderful, 
than having that power, it fhould alfo acquire the 
perfection to preientiate them all. Griw. 

PRESENTI FICK. adj. [ prefens and facio, 
Lat.] Making prefent. Not in ufe. 

PRESENTIFICKLY. adv. [from prefen- 
tifick.] In fuch amanner as to make 
prefenr. 

The whole evoluticn of times and ages, from 
evctiaiting ito everlafting, is collettedly and. pre- 
Jfentifickly reprefented to God atoncey a3 ifall things 
and actions were, atthis very inftant, really prefent 
and exiftent before him. ores 

PresentLy. adu. [from prefeat.] 
1, At prefent ; at thistime; now. Obf. 

The towns and forts you prefently have, are 
Hill left unto you to be kept either with or without 
gartifons, fo as you alter not the laws of the coun- 
try» Sidney. 

We may prefume, that a rare ‘thing it is not 
in the cburch of God, seven: for that very word 
which is read to be Profently their joy, and after- 
wards their ftudy that hear it. Hooker. 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very 
long difcourfe; all I will prefent/y fay is this. Hcoker. 

Covetous ambition, thinking all too littie which 
prefently it hath, fuppofeth itfelf. to ftand in need 
of all which it hath-not. Raleigh. 

2. Immediately ; foon after. 

Tell him, that no hiftory can match his poli- 
cies, and prefeatly the fot ihall meafure him(elf by 
himfelf. Scuth. 

PRESE NTMENT. 2. f. [from prefent.] 
1. The a& of prefenting. 
When comes your book forth ?— 
—Upon the heels of my prefentment. Sbake/peare- 
2. Any thing prefented or exhibited 5 re- 
prefentation. 
Thus I hurl is 
My dazzling fpell into the fpungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illufion, 
And give it falfe prefentments, left the place 
' And my quaint habits breed aftonishment. Milton. 
3. In law, prefentment is a mere denuncia- 
tion of the jurors themfelves or fome 
other officer, as jultice, conftable, 
fearcher, furveyors, and without any 


| The fancy may be fo ftrong.” as to préfentiate 


in the court to which it is prefented. 
Coavel. 
The grand juries were practifed with, to-prefent 
the faid pamphletwith all aggravating epithets, and 
their prefentments publifhed for feveral weeks in all 
the news-paperse d Swift. 
Prei‘sentness. #. J. [from pre/ent.| 
Prefynce of mind ; quicknefs at emer- 
gencies. 
Goring had a. much better underftanding, a much 
| ‘keener courage, and prefentnejs of mind in danger. 
Clarendon. 
Preserva TION. n. f. [from preferve. | 
The, act of preferving ;. care to pre- 
ferve ; actof keeping trom-deftruction, 
decay, or any ill. 


. Byvunion, T do mot underftand that which is, 


information, of an offence inquirable | 


[PRESE R VER: n. J. [from preferve. } 


PRSE 


Nature.does require P 
Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 
I give my tendance to. Shake'pear’s Heny VIII, 
The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mighty proveétion, u prifervation 
from tumbling, and a help from falling. Eccluse 
Ev'ry fenfelefs thing, by mature’s light, 
Doth preferwationfeek, deitruction hun. ‘Davies. 
Our altwife Maker has put into man the uneafi- 
nefs of hunger, thir, and. other natural defires, , 
to determine their. wilis for the prefervation of 
them(elves,. and the continuation of their fpecies. 
è Locke. 
PRESERVATIVE. mf. [ prefervatif, Fr. 
from preferve.] ‘That which has the 
power of preferving ; ‘fomething’ pre- 
ventive; fomething that confers fecu- 
„rity. 4 Bita 
1f we think that the church needeth ‘not 'thofe 
ancient prefcreatives; which ages before us were 
glad. to ule, we deceive ourselves. Hooker. 
It -hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of 
arfenick, as, prefercatives againit the plague; fcr 
that being poifons themfelves, they draw the venom 
from the fpirits. i 3 Bacon 
Were there truth therein, it were the beft pre- 
fervative for princes, and perfons exalted anto fuch 
fears. i s Brows. 
+ Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives, are 
likely to efcape infection. lfarveye 
The moft effeQual grefervation of our, virtue, 
is to. avoid the copverfation.of wicked men. Rogerse 
Molly isan Egyptian plant, and was really made 
ufe of as a prefervativeagainit enchantment. Broorc. 
PRESERVATIVE, adj, Having the power 
of preferving. 
To PRESE’RVE. v.a. [prefervo, low 
Latin ; preferver, French. |] | 
1. To fave; to defend from deftruction 
or any evil ; to keep. 
The Lord {hall deliver me from every evil work, 
and preferve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tir. 
God fent. me to preferve you a pofterity, and 
fave your lives. Genwxlv. 7e 
She fhall lead me. foberly in my doings, and 
preferve me in her power. Wifdorty ixe 116 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable 
defigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are 
liable to, and can hardly preferve themfelves from. 
Clarendon. 
We can preferve unhurt our minds. Milton. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is 
true, is the right temper of the mind, that pre- 
ferves it from being impofed on, till it has done its 
beft to find the truth. Lockes 
Every petty prince in Germany muft be in- 
treated to prefere the queen of Great Britain upon 
her throne. Lecce Swift. 
2. To feafon fruits.and other vegetables 
with fugar and in other proper pickles : 
as, fo preferve plums, walnuts, and cu- 
cumbers. 
Preserve. n. f. [from the verb.] Fruit 
preferved whole in fugar. 
All this is eafily difcerned in thofe fruits which 
are brought in preferves unto use Brown. 
The fruit with the hufk, when tender and- young, 
makes a good prefcrve. Mertimere 


1. One who. preferves ; one who. keeps 
from, ruin or. mifchief. L 
Sit, my frefcrwer, by-thy patient's fide, Shatefpe 
To be always. thinking, perhaps, -is»thes privi- 
| lege of the infinite Author andyprefarwer of things, 
who never flumbers nor fleeps; but is not-compe- 
tent,to any finite being. Lech. 
Andrew Doria hasa ftatue ereéted'to him, with 
the ‘glorious. title of. deliverer of the common- 
wealth; and.one of his family another, : that calls 
| him its preferver. po Addifor. 
2. Hle who-makes preferves ‘Of fruit. 
. Pe elo 


‘PRE 


Jo-Presi’pe. v. #. [from prefideo, Latin; 
prefider, Fr.) "To be fet over; to have 
authority over. 

_ Some oer, the publick, magazines prefide, 
Z And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
O'er tne plans 


Of thriving peace, thy 


ughtful fires prefide. 

5G Thom/cn. 

Pre stpency. x. S. fiprefidence, French ; 
from prefident.) Superintendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of 
plants from mechanical principles, moved without 
the prefdency and guidance of (ome fuperior agent? 

“we _ Ray om the Creation. 
Presipent. 2. So [ praejfidensy> Latin; 
. prefident, French.] 0l.g Oust 
1. One placed with authority over others; 
_ onerat-the head of others.» 
As the’ prefidert of my kingdom, will I 
_ = Appear there fora man. Shatefp. nt. and Clecp. 

The tator fits in the chair as’ prefidenr or’mode- 
rator, toffee’ that the rules of difputation be- ob- 
ferved. +` Pe TOD Watts. 

2., Governour ; prefect. 
< . How might thofe captive Ifraelites, under the 
Soverfight and government cf Affyrian prefidents, 
_ be able to leave the places they were-to inhabit ? 
i Brerewood on Languages. 
3. A tutelary power. _ 
~_ This lat complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 
Offutt Apollo, prefident of verie. Waller. 
PReSIDENTsKIP. a. f. [from prefident.] 
- Thetofice'and’place of prefident. 

When things: came to trial, of practice, their 
(paftorselearning would be at all times of force to 
* overperfuade"fimpl: men, who, knowing the'time 
of their owns prefidert/ripe to’ be" but hort; would 
always ftand in) tear of) their’ minifters perperual 
authority. - Haker. 

Presi oint. adj. | prefdium, Lat:] Re- 
dating to a garrifon. | , 

To PRESS. v.a. [ prefer, French; premo, 
“preffus, Latin.) 

1,, To {queeze; to crufh. . 

The grapes preffid.into Vharaoh’s.cup. Gercfit. 
at Good, meafure picfcd down, < haken togetier, 
and running, over, hail men give into your bofom. 

Luke, vi. 38. 


: 
i 


From {weet kernels prefs'd, | 
“She tempers dulcet creams. Milion. |; 
1 pur pledgets of lin: prof-d out on the excoria- 
02 eia Wijiman. 
Theiz morning m'!k the peafants prefs at night, 
Their evening milk before thernfing light. Dryd-n. 
After! preffing out of the *colefeed” for oil in 
Linco!nhire,. they’ burn’ the cakes to-heat their 
oven’. Mortimer. 
2. Vo diftrefs ; to crufth with calamities, 
Once or twice the héav'd the name of father 
Pontingly forth, Sipit proffer heart.) Shakefp. 
31, To coaitrain ; to compel; to urge by 
neceflitys 
The’ experience of his goodnefs in* her own 
sdeliverance, » mine caufesher merciful dilpofition 
itotako much the more delight in‘ faving others, 
whomtthe like neceflity fhould prefs. Hesker. 
wwThbe pots that rade) upcnimulessand camels, 
went out, being haened. and. preffzdeon by. the 
kizgis commends. ie te Efiber. 
L waa'pref_by his majefty’s commands, to ami 
at the treaty. Temples Milcelianics. 
hi ” Fle gapes;/ and ftraight 
Witbshunger preft, cevoursthe pleating bait. Dryd, 
. Toimpele by conftraine. 
He profed a letter upon me, within this hour, 
to deliver to you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
5, 10 drive by violence. A 
Come wire words,as medical as true, 
Honk ap cisher, to purge him of that humour, 
That grees vem from Ncep. Sbukefprares | 
balo Pi ec Grongly. 


7e To enforce; to inculcate with argu- | 


8. To urge; to bear ftrongly on. 


9. Tocomprefs; to hug, asin embracing. 


10. To-a& upon with weight. 


“PRE 
Paul was sefa in fpirit, and teftified’ ta the f 
Jews that Jefas was Chrift. ` 


frcfed with conicience, forecatteth grievous things. } 
W ildon, xviio ir. 


ment or importunity. 

Be fure to prefs upon him every motive. Addifor. 

Iam the more bold to prefs it upon you, be- 
caufe thefe accomplifhments fit more hand{omely 
on perfons of quality than any other. Felton. 
_Uhofe who negociated, took care ta. make de- 
mands impoffible to be complied with; and there- 
fore might fecurely prefs every article, ag if they 
ere in earneft. Swift. 


Chymitts I might prefs with arguments, drawn 
from fome.of the eminenteft writers of their fect. 

Boyle. 

The cardinal being prefed in difpute on this 

head, could think of no better an anfwer. Waterl. 

His eafy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 

And from that time he pre her with his pafon. 

Smith. 


He prefs'd her matron lips 
With kitres pure. 
She took her fon, and prefs‘d 
Th’ illuttrious:infant to her fragrant breaft.» Dryd. 
Í Leucothoe hook, 
And prefs'd Palemon clofer in her arms. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


The place thou sr/-fon thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Drýd. 
1t. To make earnett. -Prejt or treffed is 
here perhaps rather an adjective; préfe, 
French’; or from prefs? or impre/s?, Fr. 
Let theni be’ pred, and ready" to give fuccours 
to their confedcrates, as it ever wag with the Ro- 
mans; for if the confederate had lgagues dzfenfive, 
the Romans would-ever be the foremoft.. — Faczn. 
Prf for thtir count:y’s honour and their king's, 
On their ‘tharp beaks they whet their pointed tings. 
Dryden 
2. Tovforce into military fervice. ‘Chis 
is properly itpre/s. 
Do bnt fay to me what I fhould do, 
That'imyvour knowledge may by me be done, 
And Tam pref into it. Shake/[peares 
For every man that Bolirgbrove hath"pras'd ` 
Touifetharp ttecagaintt ourgolden crown, 
Heav'nifor hisRicnard hae! in {tore 
A glorioussanzel. Siukelpearé’s Richard M1, 
From London by thesking t was pref forth. Sha. | 
They are enforced of very necusity to prefs the 
beft and. greateft part of their men out. of the Weft 
countries, which is no fmal! charge. Raleigh. 
‘The cnéeavour to raife new men far the. recruit 
of the army by prefing, found oppofition in many 
pisces 220, 319 Clarendon. 
The'peaceful peafant to the wars is pref, 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dryden. 
You were prefed for the fea-fcrvice,.and got off 
with much a-do. Swift. 


To PRESS. V. r. 


1. Toast with com 
urge; to diftrefs. 
Jf there be fair, proofs on thejone fide, ard none 
atall’on’the orhér, and ifsthe moit*prafing diti - 
culties be on that fideon’ which therejare no proofs, 
this is, futficieot'to* render, oie opinion very cret 
dible, and the other incredible. Tillesfor. 
A^great many uneafincfles, always foliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the grcateft and moft 
prefing Mould determine it to the next action. Locke. 


2..‘Lo go- forward with violence to any 
object. 


pulfive violence; to 


T'make bold''to prefe 
Wrh ‘6 little preparation. Shakefpeare. 
I prefetowadtlie mark forthe prize.iPhilipplans. 
The Turks gave a great fhouts) and preffid iu on 
_ all Gdes, to have entered the breach. Knolles. | 


AEs, xviii. 5° 
Wickednefs condemned by her own witnefs,'and f 


PRE 

Th’ infulting victor prefzs'on the more, 

And treads the fteps the vanquifh’d trod before. * 
“ Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a pofture of walking, it 
being as natural for Hope to prefs forward to her 
proper objects, ‘as for Fear to fly from them. ddif. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary. in our 
journey, much lefs tarn back or fit down in 
defpair; but pre/s chearfully forward ‘to the high 
mark of our calling. Rogerse 
3» To make invafion ; to encroach, 

On fuperiour powers 


Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours. Pepes 


4. To crowd ; to throng. 


For he had healed many, infomuch that, they 
rofed upon him for to touch him. ark, iii. 106 
Thronging crowds ‘pre/s on you as’ you pafs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dry. 
5+ To come unfeafonably or importu- 
nately. 
Counfel fhe may; and I will givethy ear 
The knowledge firtt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranfact with others’ or alone, 
Beware to learn ; nor frejs too near the throne. Drye 
6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. 
_ He proféd upon them greatly; and they: turned 
mn. Genéfis. 
The lefs blood he drew, the more he tovk of” 
treafure; and, as fome conitrued it, he was e: 
more fparing in the one, that he might be the. 
more preffing in the other. Bacone. 
So thrk the fhiv'ring army ftands, 
And prefs for paflage with extended hands. Drydene 
7. To a& upon or influence. 
When arguments-prefs equally in matters in- 


different, the fafcft method is to give up ourfelves. 
to neither. Addifone 

8. To Press upon. Tolinvade ; to puh 
apainft. 


Patroclus"preffes upon Hector- too boldly, and by 
obliging him to figlit, difcovers it was not the true 
Achilles. Popes 

Press. 2. /. [ preffoir, Fr. from the verb. ] 

1. The inftrument by, which any,thing is 
crifhed or fqueezed ;.a.wine prefs, a- 
cider. prefs. ) À 

‘T he prefs is’ full, the fats overflow. : Foel iis13. 

When ‘one; came. to the prefs fats toidraw out 
fifty. veflels out of the prefs, there were but twenty. 

Haggai, iis 16. 

The ftomach. and inteftines. are the prefs, and 
the lacteal veffels the ftrainers, to feparate the pure 
emulfion fromthe fæces. Arbuthnot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were nog 
worn, conftantly in a prefs, to give them a luftre. 

l Arbutbnore 
2. The inftrument by, which books dre 
printed. ih 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition 3. he will 
print, them out\of doubt, for he cares.not what 
he puts into the preft, when he would put us two 
in. Shake/pearee 

His obligation to read not only claffick authors, 
but the more recent abcrtions of the prefiy wherein 
he proved’ frequently concerged. Felle 

While Mift and Wilkins rife in Weekly might; 


Make priffis groan, load fenators to night Vounge 
3. Crewa; tumult; throng. i 
Paul and BarnAhas, when infidels admiring thar: 


virtues, went about To ficrifice unto them;) rent 
their garments ini tokcn of Horror; iand.as frighted, 
ran crying through the prvjs of the people, O-men 
whetctore dovye thefe things? Hokya 
She held ‘a yreat gold chain ylinked well, , 
Whcfe upperend tovhighelt heaven was knit, > «/ 
And lower part did reach to loweft hell, T 
And all. that prefs did round about her fwell, 
To catchen hold of that long chain. © Spenferw” 
Who ie it in the prefs that callson me? n 
L hear a tongue, thriller than all the mufick, ` * 
Cry, Cxfare Sbukefgeare's Julivs Celar, 
Azbitioua 


PRE: 


Ambitious, Turnus.in theipre/s'appears, 
And aggravating crimes augment theinteart. Dryd. 

A‘ new exprets all’ Agra does affright, 

Darah and Aurengzche are join’d in fight; 

The pre's of people thickens to the court, 

Th" impatient crowd devouring the report.. Dryden. 
' “Through the pre’s enrag'd Thaleftris flies, 
And feutters deachs around from both her eyes. Pope. 
- g Vielene tendency. i 

Jeath having prev'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them iofenfible; hit fiege is now 
Again? the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of Qrange fantafies ; 

Which in their chrong, and prefs to that laft hold, 

Contound themfelves. Shatefpesre's King Lear. 
5. S-kind, of wooden cafe or frame for 
“clothes and other ufes. 

Creep into the kill hole.—Neither prefs, coffer, 
cheft, trunk, but be hath an abitraat for the re- 
membrance of fuch places. Stak:/peare. 

6. A commifivo.1o force men into mili- 
tary fervice. For impre/s. 

If I be rot ashamed of my foldicrs, Lamia iswed 
gurnet; 1 have mifus'd the king's pre/syduw.aably. 
Shekeipearcs 

Concerning the mufters and profes for fufhicient 
mariners to ferve in his majefty’s fhips, either the 

! care is very little, or the bribery very great. Raleign. 

Why has there been now aod then a kind Of a 
freh iffued out for minifters, fo that as it were the 
w jabonds and loiterers were taken in? Daacnants 

Presset. n fe profi and bed.) Bed 
fo formed, as to be fhut up in a cafe. 
Presser. n.f [from prefs} One that 

preffes or works at a prefs. 

Of the ufs 1 give the profits to dyers and 
prefers. Swift. 

Presscanc. x. S. [prefs and. gang.) 
A crew that ftrolls abour the ftreets to 
force men into naval fervice. 

Pre ssinGiy: adv. [fromprefing.] With 
force; clofely. 

The one contra@ts hit words, fpeaking prejingly 
and fhert; the other delights in long-breathed ac- 
cents. Howel. 

Pressron. x. f. [from pre/s.] The aét 
of preffing. | 

If light confitted only ia preffiony propagated with- 
aut atual, motion, it would not be able to,agitate 
and heat the badies which refract and refet it: 
if it cenfifted in motion, propagated to all diftances 
ip ani inftant; it would require an’ infinite force 
every moment, in every fhining particle, to gene- 
rate that motion: and if it conlifted in preficm or 

_ motion, propagated either invan inftantior in time, 
it would bend into the thadow. .. Newton's Optichss 

Pre ssitanr. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. 
A ward not in ufe, 

Neither the celeftial) matter of the vortices, nor 
the air, nor water, are oprefitant in their proper 
placcs. Mire. 

Prassman. n. f È prefs and man.) 

1. One who forces another into fervice ; 
one who forces away. 

Ore only path to all; by whichrthe prefmen came. 
â Chapman. 

2. One who makes the imprefion of print 

by the prefs: diftin® from the compoh- 
tor, who ranges the types. 

Pressmoney. n fJ- [ prefs and money | 
Money given to a foluier when he is 
taken or forced into the fervice. 

Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ‘tis all I own, 
‘Vis my freJmonry.—Can this filver fail? Gay. 

Pressure. n. /. (from pres.} 

1- The aét of prefiing or crufhing. 

2,. The fate of being preffed or crushed. 

3. Force acting againit any thing ; gravi- 
tation ; preffion. 


> 


6. Imprefion; tamp; character made by 


Prest. adj. [pref or prêt, French. ] 


SPER E 


The inequality of the preofare of parts appeareth 
in this; that if you take a body of ftone, andan- 
other of wood of *the fame magnitude and fhape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot throw 
the wood fo far as the (tone. 

Although the glaffes wae alittle convex, yet 
this tran{parent {pot was of a con(iderable breadth, 
which breadth feemed principally to procved from 
the yielding inwards of the parts of the glaffes, by 
realon vf their mutual prefere: Newton. 

The blood flows through the veffels by the ex- 
cefs of the force of the heart above the incumbeat 
prefjure, which in fat people is exceflive. Arbutbnot. 

4- Violence inflited ; oppreflion. 

A wile father ingenuoufly confeffed, that thofe, 
which perfuaded greJure of confcienccs, were com- 
monly interefted therein. Bacon. 

His modefty. might be feenred from prefjure by 
the concealing of him to be the author. Fell. 

5. Affliction ; grievance; dillrefs. 

Mine own and my people's pregures are gricvous, 
and peace world Be very pleafing. King Ckar/:s. 

The genuine price of lands in Englend would be 
twenty: years purchaie, were it not for accidental 
priffure under which it labours. Child on Trede. 

‘Fo this confideration he retreats, in the midft of 
all his prefures, with comfort; in this thought, 
notwithftanding the fad afli&ions with which he 
was overwhelmed, he mightily exults. Arter bury. 

Txcellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midit of his great troubles and preffurcs: ac- 
quaint thyfelf now with God, and be at peace. 

Asterbury. 


impreflion. 
From my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all priffures paft, 
That youth and obfervation copy’d there. Shakefp. 


t. Ready ; not dilatory. ‘This is faid to 
have been the original fenf* of the word 
pref men; men, not forced into the fer- 
vice, as now we underftand it, but 
men, for a certain iam received, pref 
or ready to march at command. 

Fach mind is pref , and open ev'ry ear, 

To hear new tidings, though: they no way joy u5. 
Fairfax. 

Grittus defired nothing more than to have con- 
firmed the opinion of his authority in the mina. 

= of the vulgar people, by the pref and ready attend- 
ance of the Vayuod. Knolles s Hiftory of ike Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both ienfes, the word 
is obfolete. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe, 

More people, more handiome and pref 
Where find ye? Tufer’s Hufoandry. 

PREST. 2. f. (pref, French.}] A loan- 

He required of the city a pref of fix thoufana 
marks ; but he could obtain but two thoufand 
pounds. Bacor. 

PRESTIGA TION. a2. f- A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerdemain, Did. 

Pre'stices. n. f. { preftigie, Latin. ] 
Hlufons ; impoftures ; juggling tricks. 

tebe 

Presto. 2. Sf. [ prefto, Italian; prefo, 
Lat.] a ; aconce. A word uled 
hy thofe that how legerdemain. 

Prific ! begone! “tis here again; 

There's every, piece as big as ten. Swift. 

Presu MABLY. adv. [from prefume.) 
Without examination. 

Authors prefumtbly writing by common places, 
wherein, for many yeara, promifcuoufly.amaffing 
all that make for their fubje@, break forth at laf 
into ufelefs rhapfodies. Brewn. 


To PRESUME. v, a. [ prefumer, Fr. 


prefumo, Latin.) 


Bacon. i 


PRE 
1. To fuppofe ; to believe previoufly with- 


out examinaticn. 4: 

O much deceiv'd, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

Of thy prefum’d return! event perverfe! Milton. 

Experience fupplants the ufe of conjecture io the 

point; we do not only prefume it may be fo, but 

actually find it is fo. wernment of the Torgus 
2. To fuppole ; to affirm wichout imme- 
diate proof. | ) 

Although in the relation of Mofes- there be 
very few perfons mentioned, yet are thers many 
more to be prejumed. Browne 

I prefume, i 
That as my hand has opend bounty to you, 
My ‘heart dropp d love, my pow'r rain’¢ honour 
more ee he 
On you, than any. Sbakelpeare’s Henry VIIL 
. To venture without pohiive deave: 

There was a matter we were no Icfs defirous to 
know, ‘than fearful to ask, leit we might prefume 
too fir. Bacar. 

Lto tbe heav'nly vihon thus prefum'’d. Milton. 
4. To form confident or arrogant opi- 

nions: with upon before the caufe of 

confidence. 

The life’of Ovid ‘being already written in our 
AManguage, "I will not prefume fo far upon myfelf, ta 
“think I can add any thing to Mr. Sandys his un- 

dertaking. Drydcre 

This man prefumes upor his parts, tha: they will 

not fail him at time of need, ard fo thinks it fuper- 

fluous labour to make any provition beforehand. 
Lecke, 
çe To make confident or arrogant at- 

tempts. l a 

In this we fail to perform: the thing which 

God feeth meet, convenient, and good; in that 


better than God himfelf. Hocker. 
God, to remeve his ways from human fenfe,” 


If it prefeme, might err in things too high, 

And r:o advantage gain. Milton's Parcadije Loft. 
6. It has on or upon fometimes betore the 

thing fuppofed. 


build his hypothefis on matter of faét, and not pre- 
furs on matserof act, pecaure of hishyporhefis. Locke 

Luther prejuses wo the giit of continency. 
Atterbury. 


| Je It has of foinetimes, but noe properly. 


Preu” z” sf his force, with fparkling eves, 
Aiready he devours th¢ promisd prize. ` Dryden. 
Prisu MER. nej {from prefume.) One 
that prefuppofes; an arrogant perfon.’ 
Heavy with iome high minds is ancoverweight 
of obligation j otherwife greatrdefervers do grow 
intolerable pr-/umers. Watton. 


Presu'mMprion. n. S. { pra/umptus, Lat. 


preiomption, French. ] 
t: Suppofition previoufly formed. 

Thou haf fhewed us how unfafe it is to offend 
thee, upon prefumpticns afterwards to pleafe thee. 

King Charles. 

Though men in general believed a future itate, 
yet they had but confulcd prefumptions of the nature 
and condition of it. Rogers. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing 
pre(uppofed : with uson. 

A piclurption upm this aid, was the principal 
motive for the undertaking. Clarend:ne 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engroff= 
ments of power by no other tenure, than their owa 
frijumption upon the neceflity of affairs. Swift. 

3. An argument ftrong, but not demou- 
ftrative; a firong probability. 

‘Phe error and unfufficience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary fide againft them, a 
ftrong prifumption, that God hath not moved their 
hearts to think fuch things, as he-bath not enabled 
them to prove. z = Hookers 

4. Arro- 


we prifume to fee what is meet and convenient, 


Plac d heav'n from earth fo far, that earthly fight, _ 


He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to 


PRE 
_ 4 Arrogance p confidence blind and ad- 


venturous ; prefumptuovfnefs. 
‘Let myiprifumprion not provõkěthy wrath ; 
© For Lam forry, that with reverence 
J did not entertain thee as thou art. Shaku/peare. 
Tt warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Let blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
l Thad the prefe to dedicate to you a very 
unfinifhed piece. : à Dryden. 
ç. Unreafonable.confidence of divine fa- 
vour. 

The awe of his majefty will keep us from pre- 
fumpticn, and the promiles of his mercy from 
defpairs + a Rogers. 

Presu'mpTive. adj. [ prefomprive, Fr. 
from prefume.) | ahs 
1+ Taken by previous fuppofition. 

“We. commonly take Mape and colour for fo 

pagranove ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good 
_ picture, we readily fay this is a lion, and that a 
~ rofes, — , Leck: 
2. Suppofed: as, tbe prefumptive beir : 
--oppoied to the beir apparent. 
3. Confident; arrogant; prefumptuous. 

There being two opinions repugnant to each 

‘other, it may not be prifumptive or {ceptical to 
doubt of both. Browr. 
PRESU MPTUOUS. adj. [ prefumptueus, fre- 
Jemptueux, French.) - 
1. Arrogant; confident; infolent. 
Prefumptuous pricit, this place commands my pa- 
tience. Sbakefpenre. 
1 follow him not 
With any token of prefumptuous fuit;, a te 
Nor would Ihave him, tili I do deferve him. Shak. 

The buldnefs of advocates prevails with judges ; 
whereas they thould imitate God, who repreifeth 
the profumptuous, and giveth grace to the modent. 


Bacan's Effays. 
Their minds fomewhat rais'd 
By falfe prefumptusus hope. Milon. 
It being not the part of a prefumptusus, but of 
a truly humble man to do what he is bidéen, and 
to pleaie thofe whom he is bound in duty to obey. 
Kerthcvell. 
Some will not venture to look beyond received 
notions. of the age, nor have fu fr fumptuous a 
thoughs, as to be wifes than their neighbours- Locke. 
hy Prevents with refpect to holy things. 
The» fins, whereinto he falleth, are. not pre- 
fumptucus;, but are ordinarily of weaknefs and in- 
firmity. ? Perkins. 
Thus I prefumptuous.: and the vition bright, 
As with afmile more brighten’d, thus reply'd. Mile. 
` The pow’rs incens'd 
Punith'd his prefimptuous pride, 
That for his daring enterprize fhe dy‘d. 
Canft thou love 
Prefumptucus Crete, that boafts the tomb of Jove? 
Pope. 
Presu MPrvousLy.adv. [from pre/ump- 
suous. | 
1. Arrogantly ; confidently. 
2. lrreverently. 
_ Do you, who ftudy nature's works, decide, 
Whilft I the dark myfterious caufe admire ; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, prejumptucufly 
= enquire. Aiddifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
3. With vain and groundiefs confidence 
in divine favour. 
I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature perfuaficn of my being in 


Dryden. 


4 Chrift, and not fuffer me to go on profumpiuoully 


or defperately in any courfe. Hammond. 
PRESU MPTUOUSNESs. n. S- [from pre- 
Jumptusus.) - Quality of being prefump- 
tuðus; confidence; irreverence. 
PRESUPPO SAL. 7. f. pore and /uppoful. } 
Suppofal previoufly formed. 
All things neceffary to be known that we may 
VoL. JI. 


¢ 


PURE 


he faved, but known: witly prejuppofal of know- 
ledge concerning certain principles, whereof it re- 
ceiveth us.already perfuaded. Hovker. 

To PResupro'se. v. a. [ prefuppofer, Fr. 
pre and /uppcfe.} ‘Yo iuppole as pre- 
vious ; to imply as antecedent. 

In as much as rightcous life grefuppoferb life, 
in as much as to live virtuoully it is impoffible 
except we live; the firft impediment, which we 
endeavour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Hooker. 

All kinds of knowledge have their certain bounds ; 
each of them prefuppojeth many necelfary things 
leasned in other fciences, and knuwn beforehand. 

Hotker. 


PResuppos! TION. 2. f. [ prefupsofition, 
French 5 pre and /uppofition.| Sup- 
poftion previoufly formed. 


PresurMise, #. f. [pre and /urmife. | 
Surmife previoufly formed. 
Tt was your prifurmi’e, a 
That, in the dole of blows, your fon might drop. 
Sbuke/peare- 
PRETE nce. n. f. [ pretenfus, Latin. ] 
1. A falfe argument grounded upon ficti. 
tious poltulates. 

This pretence againtt religion will not only be 
baffled, but we thall gain a new argument to per- 
fuade men over. Tillosfon. 

2. he att of fhowing or alleging what 
is not real; fhew; appearance. 

With flying {peed and feeming great prefence 
Carne running in a meilenger. Spenser. 

So ttrong his appetite was to thofe executions 
he had been accultomed to in Ireland, without 
any kind of commiffion or pretence of authority. 

Claredon. 

Let not Trojans; with a feign'd pretence 
Of profter'd peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryd. 

I fhonld have dreiled the whole with greater 
care; but I had little time, which 1 am fure you 
Know to be more than pretence. Wake. 

3. Aflumption ; claim to notice. 

Defpife not thefe few enfuing pages; for never 

was any thing of this pretence more ingenuoully 


impacted. Eveiyn. 
4. Claim true or falfe. 
Spirits on out juft pretences arm`d 
Fell with us. Milton. 
O worthy act of literty alone, ; 
Foo mean pretence, but honour. Milton. 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to aright 
of folely inheriting property or power. Locke. 
5- Shake/peare utes this word with more 
affinity to the original Latin, for fome- 
thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 
Ihave conceived a moft faint negleét of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curiofity, than as a very pretence and purpofe of 
unkindnefs. Shatefpeare, 
In the great hand of God I ftand, and thence 
Againit the undivulg'’d pretence 1 fight 
Of treas‘nous malice. Shakepeare Macht. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection for your 
honour, and ta no other prerence of danger. Shuk: 

Jo PRETEND: v. a. | pretendo; Jatin ; 
pretendre, French.) 

1. To ħhold'out ; to ftretch forward. This 
is mere Jatinity, and not ufed ; perhaps 
it fhould be protends. 

Lucagus, to Jath his horfes, bends 
» Prone tothe wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dry, 
Z. To finulate ; to make falfe appear- 


ances or reprelentations ; to allege 
falfely. 
This let him know, 
Left wilfully tranigreffing he pretend 
Surprifal. Milton. 


What realon then can any man pretend againtt 
religion, when it is fo apparently for the banefit, 
9 


PRE 


not only of human feciety, butiofievery particu! ar 
perlon? : Tillctfon. 
3. To fhow hypocriricalty. 
"Tis. their intereft_ to guard themfelvea from 
thofe riotous effects of pretended zeal, wos is, it 
lefs their duty. i Decay of Llictys 
4. To hold out as a delufive appearance ; 
' to exhibit as a cover of fomething hid- 
den. ‘his is rather, Lavin. 
Warn all creatures: trom thee- _ 
Henceforth ; lett that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellith fal(chood, {naresthems. Milter. 
5- Toclaim. In this fenfe'we rather fay, 
pretend to. 
Chiefs shall be grudg*d the part’ which they pre- 


tend. Dryden 
Are they. not rich? what more scan ‘they fre- 
tend ? Pope. 


To PRETEND. wm, 

t. Lo put inva chaim trofy “or falfely, 
It is feldom ufed' without fhade of cen- 
fure. 

What peace can be, where both to one pretend ? 
But they more diligent, and we more ftrong. Dryd. 

In thofe countries that prerend to freedom, 
ae are fubje€t to thofe iaws which their peopie 

ave choien. Swift. 

2. ‘lo prelume on ability to. do any thing ; 
to profefs prefumpruouily. 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are'we not 
fully fatistied ? for there is another.red fea, whofe 
name we pretend not to make out froms thefe 
principles. Brown. 

PRETENDER. 72. f. [from pretend.] One 
who lays claim to any thing. 

The prize was difputed only till you weve'fcen; 
now all pretezders have withdrawn their claims. 

Dryden. 

Whatever victories the'feveral prerendas to the 
empire, obtained over one another, they “are fe- 
corded on coins without the lea(t reflection.| Addifen. 

The numerous pretenders to, places. would never 
have been kept in order, if expeétation had been 
cut off. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall, 

The people $ fable and the fesrn of all. Pope. 

Pretinders to philofophy or good fenfe grow 
fond of ‘this fort'of learning. Wats. 

PRETE NDINGLY. adw. [from fpretend- 
ingi]  a\trogantly; predumptuoufly. 

L have a particular reafon tolook a little prerend- 
ingly, apreient. Colier’ on Pride. 

Pre TE nsion. wf. [ pretenfio, Latin ;pre~ 
tention, French. ]} 

1, Claim true ar falfe. 

But if to unjutt things thou doft pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy prerenficms'end. — Denkan. 

Men induige thofe opinions ‘and pra€tices, that 
favour their pretenjions. DL Eftvange. 

The commons demand that the confulfhip thanld 
liesin,comunon tothe prefeefgcns of any’ Roman. 

deme Swift 

2. Fiitious appearance. A Latin, phrate 
or fenfe. 

This was Sut aninvention and preteifien giver out 
by the Spaniards. Bacons 

He fo much abhorred artifice and cunning, that 
he ‘had prejudice to all conccalments and preten/icrs. 

Fill, 

PRETER”. A. [ preter, Lat.] A particle 
which, prefixed to words of Latin ori- 
ginal, fignifies befide. 

PReTERIMPERFBCT. adj. In grammar, 
denotes the tenfe not.perfectly patt, 

PRE'TERIT,. adj. {preteriti French ; 
preéteritusyLatin.| Patt. 

PRETERL TION. mf. [ preterision, Fr. 
from preterit.] ‘The attof going paft; 
the ftate of being paf. 


3C Par’trprre 


PRE 


PRÈ'TERITNESS. s. fi- (from preterit. | 
State of being palt; not prefence ; not 
futurity. 


We cannot conceive a preteritnefs fill back- | PRETOR: 


wards in infnitum, that never was prefent, as we 
can an endicfs futurity, that never will be pre- 
fenti; o that though one is potentially infinite, yet 
neverthelefa the other is pafitively finite: and this 
reafoning doth not ag all affedt the eternal cxiftence 
of the adorable divinity, in whofe invariable na- 
ture there is ho pak nor future. Bentley's Scrascrs. 
PRETERLA PSED. adj. | preterlag/us, Lat.) 
Paft and gone. 
We look with a fuperftitious reverence upon, the 
accounts of preterlapjed ages.  Glanville’s Svepf:. 
Never was there fo much of either, in any pre- 
terlapfed age, asin this. Waiter. 
PRETERLE GAL. adj. [ preter and legal.) 
Not agreeable to law. 


€ 
J expeéted fume evil cuftoms preterlegs/, and 
abufes perfonal, had been to be removed. 


King Charles. 
Jo [pretermiffion, 


PRETER MISSION. n. 


French ; praærermiffio, Latin.], The act} 


of omitting. 
ToPeererurt.v.a. [ pretermitto, Lat. } 
To pafs by. 
The fees, that are termly given to thefe depu- 
ties, for recompenfe of their pains, I do perpofely 
pretermit ; becaufe they be not certain. Bacon. 


PRE’TERNATURAL. aaj. [preter and 
natural.) Different from what is na- 
tural ; Irregular. 

We will enquire into the caufe of this, vile 
and preternatural temper of mind, that thould make 
a man pleafe himfe!f with that, which can no 
ways reach thofe faculties which nature has made 
the proper feat of pleafure. South's Sermons. 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent 
is preternatural, like a ftatue made and broken 
again. Burnet. 

PRE'TERNATURALLY. adv. [from fre- 
ternatural.\\ Ina manner different from 
the common order of nature. 

Simple’ air, preternaturaly attenuated by heat, 
will make itfclf room, “and break ‘and blow up all 
thatewhich ren REEK it?’ , Bacons 

Pre TERNATURALNESS. #. o [from pre- 
ternatural.| Manner different from the 
order of nature. —_. 

PRE TERPERPECT..ady. [ preteritumper- 
feftum, Fatin] A grammatical term 
applied to che tenfe which denotes time 
abfolotely palt. 

The fame naturals averfion to loquacity ‘has of 
lace made.a ‘confiderable alteration in, our language, 
by clofing in one. fyllable. the termination of our 
preterp:r fc? tenfe, as drown'd, walk’d, for drowned, 
walked. Addlfen's Spectator. 

Pre TERPLUPERFECT. adj. (præteritum 
plufquam perfeium, Latın.) The gram- 
matical epithet for the tenfe; denoting 
time relatively paft, or paft before fome 
other pall ume. 


Prete xt. »./. [ pretextus, Latin; pre 
texte, Fr.) Pretence; falfe appearance ; 
falfe allegation, 

My pretext to Rrike at him admits 
A good conftruétion. Skikefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
hye made pretext, that I fhould onely go 
And kelpe convey his frcight; but thought not fo. 
e> Chapman. 
Under this pretexr, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whole might did much exceed 
His pow'r co wrong, Daniel's Civil War. 
As chymitts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 
Pretexts aye into. treafon forg'd by law. . Derhani. 
l thajl not Gy with how much, ox how itle 


PRE 


pretext of reafon they managed thofe difputes. 

Deray ¿f Pirty- 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, 

under a pretext of fervice and kindnefs. L' Eftrange. 

n. f. (pretor, Latin ; preteur, 

French.) ‘fhe Roman judge. Ie is 
now fometimes taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper ; 

And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair. Shake/p. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 

Is come from Alexandria to your atd. Dryden. 

An advocate, pleading the caule of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce a 
fingle witnefs, in a point where the law required 
two. Speélator. 

PRETORIAN. adj. [‘pretorianus, Latin; 
pretorien, French.] Judicial; exercifed 
by the pretor. 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity ; 
the ftar-chamber had the ceniorian, power for of- 
fences. Bacon. 

Pre TTILy. adv. [from pretty.} Neatly ; 
elegantly ; pleafingly without dignity 
or elevation. 

How prettily the young fwain feems to wath 
The hand was fair: before. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

One faith prettily; in the quenching. of the 
flame of a peftilent ague, nature is like people that 
come to quench the fire of a houfe; fo bufy, as 
one letteth another. Bacon. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themfelves prettily, atter the fafhion of 
others. Locke. 

Pre rriness. 2. f- [from pretty.] Beauty 
without dignity; neat elegance without 
elevation. 

There is goodlinefs in the bodies of animals, as 
in the ox, greyhound and ftag; or majefty and 
ftatelinefs, as in the lion, horfe, eagle and cock; 
grave awfulnefs, as in maftiffs; or elegancy and 
prettinefs, as in leffer dogs and moft fort of birds ; 
all which’ are’ feveral modes of beauty. More. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, {catteringly {prinkled 
amongft the creatures, were .defigned to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain 
our paffiions. y Boyle. 

PRETTY. adj. [prær, finery, Saxon; 
pretto, Italian ; prat, rattigh, Dutch. ] 
ìe Neat ; elegant; pleafing without fur- 

wile or elevation. 

Of thefe the idle: Greeks have many pretty tales. 

Raleigh. 

They found themfelves involved in a ‘train of 
miitakes, by taking up fome pretty bypothefis in 
philofophy. Watts. 

2. Beautiful without grandeur or. dignity. 
The pretry genticman is the moft complaifant 
creature in the world, and is.always of my mind. 
Speator. 
3. [tis ufedin a kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converfation: 
as, a pretty fellow indeed ! 

A pretry'tafk ; and fo I told the fool, 

Who needs muft undertalee to pleafe by rule. Dryd. 

He'll make a preity figure in a triumph, 

And ferve to trip before the viétor's chariot. Addi/. 
4. wi very fmall. ‘This is a very vulgar 
vie. 

A. knight of Waies, with thipping and ‘fome 
pretty company, did go to difcover thofe parts. 

Abbot. 

Cut off the ftalkks of cucumbers, immediately 
after their. bearing, clofe ‘by the, earth, and then 
cak a pretty quantity of ‘earth upon the plant, and 
they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 

Bacon. 

I would have a mount of fome pretty height, 
leaving the wall of the enclofure breat high. Bacon. 

Of this mixture we put. a parcel into,acrucible, 
and fuffered it for a pretty while to continue red 
hot. Boyle, 


PRE, 


A weazle a pretty way off Rood Icering at him. 
/ > L' Efiranges 
PRETTY. adv. Jo fome degree... This 
word is ufed before adverbs or adjeQives 
to- intend their fignification : it is tefs 

than very. . 
The wold begun to be prests well flocked with 
people, and hungan induitry drained chofe unhabit- 
able pisces. Barre. 
I fħall not enquire haw far this lofty method 
may advance the reputation of learning; but, I am 
pretty {ure “tis no great addition to thcirs who ufe 
it. a C:lhere 
A little voyage round the lake took up five 
days, though tue wind was pretty “fair for us all 
the while. A Addifere 
I have a fondnefs for a project, and a pretty tole- 
rable genius that way myfe:f.' Adi fon"s Guardian. 
Thefecolours were’ faint and dilate, “unlefs the 
light; waa trajeéted obliquely; ufor by ‘that ‘means 
they became pretty vivid. Newton. 
This. writer every where infinuates, and, `in 
one place, pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere 
chriftian. Atterbury. 
The copper halfpence are coined by the:publick, 
and every piece, worth, pretty near the value.of the 


copper. © Swift. 
The firt attempts of this kind were pretty. mo- 
deft. ) Baker. 


To PREV AIL. u. n. [ prevaloir, French ; 
prevalere, Latin.] 


1. To be in force; to have effect ; to 
have power ; to have influence. 

This cuftom makes the fhort fighted bigots, 

and the warier fcepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 


2. To overcome; to gain the fuperiority: 
with on or upon, fometimes over or 
again. 

They that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail'd as much on him as you. Shak. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft 
the unju hatred and jealoufnefs of too ‘many, 
which thou hatt futfered to prevail upon me. 
King Charles. 
I told you then he thould prevail, and {peed ` 
On his bad errand. Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long againff the truth 
upon the ftrength of authority. Decay of Piety. 
While Marlbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's fea-chiefs by Anna's high comniand, 
Refiftiefs o'er the Tufcan billows ride... Blackmére. 
Thus fong could prevail ` 
O'er death and o'er bell, 
A conqueft how hard and how glorious; 
Though fate had faft bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yer mufick and love were viGtorious. Pope. 
This ‘kingdom could never prevail again? the 
united power of England: Swift 
3a To gain influence; to operate effec- 
tial, | 
I do not pretend that thefe arguments aredemon- 
{trations of which the nature of this thing is noe 
capable: but they are fuch. ftrong probabilities, 
as onght to prevail with all thofe who are not able 
to produce greater probabilicies to the contrary. 
Wilkins. 
4. To perfuade or induce. It has with, 
upon, or ox, before the perfon perfuaded. 
With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth 5; aswell 
they that preach, as they that read unto fuch, fhall 
ftill have caufe to complain with ithe prophets of 
old, who will give credit unto our teaching ? » Hooker. 
He was prevailed with to reitrain, the earl of 


Briftol upon his fir arrival. á- Clarendon. 
The ferpenc with me , 

Perfuafively has fo prevail'd, that I 
- Have alfo tafted. Milton. 


They are more in danger to go outvof ‘the’ way, 
who are marching under the condudt of a guide, 
that it is an hundred to one will«miflead them, 
than he that has not yet takem a ftcp, and is like- 

liar 


PRE 
Me? to’ be’ prevailed on to eliguire after the right 
way. ` Locke. 
l ‘There are four forts of ‘arguments that men, in 
~theirireafonings'with others, make ufe of to pre- 
vailcmthem. > i Locke. 
The gods pray 
Hé would refume the condu@ of the day, 
Nor fet the worl bes in endlefs night ; 
Prevail'd upon at laf, again he took 
‘The harnets'd fteeds, that fill with horror fhook. 
” Lddifon. 
Upon’affurances of revolt, the queen wa; pre- 
walicd wich to fend her. forces upon that expedi- 
tion. i Swift. 
Prevail upon tfome judicious friend to. be your 
“conffant hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedom. 


PREVAILING. adj. [from prevail.] Pre- 
dominant ;. having melt influence; hay- 
"Ing gteat power; prevalent ; efficacious. 
* Probabilities, which ‘crofy men’s appetites and 
‘prevailing paffions, run the fame fate + let never fo 
“much probability h2rg on’ éne fide of a covetous 
t man"s reafoning, and money on the other, it is eafy 
¢ to forefce which will outweigh. Locke. 
Save the friendlefs infants ‘from oppreffion ; 
“Saints thall afitt thee with prevoiling prayers, 
“And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 
PREVA ILMENT, a. f. [from prevail j 
Prevalence. ; 
Meflëngers ` 
Of ftrong prewsilmert in unharden’d youth. Shak, 
PREVALENCE, n. J. ok prevalence, Fr. 
Pre'vaLEncy. §. prevalentia, low Lat. ] 
Superiority ; influence ; predominance ; 
ptthcacy 5, force; validity... i 
The duke better knew what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil government, 
“imputed their wanting of thefe ornaments’ their 
predeceflors wore, to the power and prewalency of 
“the lawyers. Clarendon. 
Animals, whofe forelegs fupply the ufe of arms, 
hoid, if not an equality in both, a prevalency oft 
times in the other. Brown. 
~ Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reafon’s force with beauty’s join'd? 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
I muft at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 
Leatt of all doe this precept imply, that we 
fhould comply with any thing that’ the prevalence 
__Of corrupt tafhion hax made reputable. Regers. 
PREVALENT. adj. { prevalens, Latin. | 
1. Vidlorious ; gaining fuperiority ;  pre- 
dominant,. 7 
\Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors; that. pre- 
)walert arms were as. good as any title, and that va- 
liant men might account to be their own asimuch 
a3 they, couid get. 7 » Raleigh, 
On the fouzhten field, 
Michael. and his angeis prevalent cncamping. Milt. 
The condu& of a peculiar providence made.the 
iaftrumcents of that great defign prevalent and vi&o- 
rious, and all thofe mountains of oppofition to be- 
, Come plains, South. 
2. Powerful; efficacious. 
Eve! eafily may faith admit, that, all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav'n defcends ; 
~ But,-that from! us ought Mould afeend to heav'n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
OfGod high blett j OF to incline his will; 
Hard to belief may feem. > Mil:on’ s Paradife Lf. 
3. Predominant. i 
“This was ‘the moft received and. frevalert opi- 
nion; when I fir brought my collcétion up to 
London. PE RNA e Woodward. 
PRE VALENTLY. adv. [from. prevalent. } 
Powerfully ; forcibly. 
The ev'ning ftarfo falistinto the mains 
To rile & morn more revalently bright. © Prior. 
4 


To PREVA‘RICATE. vin, [prevaricor, 


Ssvifr. | 


P'R E 
Latin ; prevariquer, French. ] 
vil ; to quibble; to huffe. 


Laws are cither difannu Hed or quite provaricated 
through change/and altcraticn of times, yet they 
Spenfer. 
He prevaricares with his own underftanding, and 


are good in themfeives, 


cannot ferioufly confider the ftrength, and difcern 
the evidence of argumentations agiinft his Jefires. 
South. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire he 
will never truft him more ; fur I would thin's bet- 
ter of himfelf, than that he\would wilfully preva. 


` Ficates Srilling freet. 
PREVARICA TION. 7». S [ prevaricatio, 
Latin ; frevarication, French; from 


Prevaricatc.) Shuffle ; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken prifoners by Hannibal, 
were releafed upon obliging thenitclves by an oath 
to return again to his camp: among thefe was one, 
who, thinking to elude the oath, went the fame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of having forgot 
fomcthing ; but ‘this prewaricaticn was {o fhocking 
tothe Romani fenate, that they ordered him to be 
delivered up to Hannibai. J Adaifon. 

PREVARICA TOR. 7. J. [ prevaricator, 
Lat. Prevaricateur, French; from pre- 
varicate:]* A'caviller; a fhufer. 

To PREVE NE. vw. a. [Pre venio, Latin.) 
To hinder. 

If thy indulgent care 
Had not preecn'd, among unbody'd fhades 
I now had wander'd. 

PREVE NIENT. adj. [ preveniens, Latin. ] 

Preceding; going before ; preventive. 
From the mercy-feat above 

Prewenient grace defcending, had remov'd 

The ftony from their hearts, and made new fleth 

Regenerate grow inftead. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Jo PREVENT. d. a. [ prevenio, Lat. 
prevenir, French. ] 

1. To go before as a puide ; to go before, 
making the way eafy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion, or to fhun 
any requifite action, only becaufe we have in the 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters ? Ifooker. 

Prenert him with the bleffings of goodnefs.. Pful. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.with 
thy moft gracious favour. Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O" Lord, always prevent and fol- 
low us. Còmmon Prayer. 

2. To go before; to be'before. ~ 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that -I 
might be occupied in thy words. Pfalm cxix. 4. 

Thefame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 

' amd that he had prevented the hour, becaufe we 
might have the'whole day before’ us for our bufiz 

E nefs. i Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat : 
Flies have their tables Spread, ere they appear: 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat ; 
Others.do fleep. Herbert's T. emple of Sacred:Poems. 

3- To anticipate. 

Soon thow fhalt find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Could’ thou fome 

frame, 
They'd prove the father from whofe loins they'came. 
Pope. 


4+. To preoccupy ; to preengage; to at- 
tempt firft. 
Thou haft prevented us with overtures of love, 
even when we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
5: To: hinder; to obviate 3; to obftruét. 
This is‘now almon the only fenfe, 
Indo find it cowardly and vile, 
Por fear of what might fall, foto prevent 
The time of life. SPakelpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
This your fincere® care could not prevent, 
Foretold fo tately what would come to pals. Milton. 
Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likeliett 
to’ prevent it; becaufe it hinders us fiom making 


Philips. 


To ca- 


great proportion’d: mifchief 


Fè oer ies . 
PRE 
the beftiufelof the advantages Which Wwe enjoy.” 2) 
g- 100 W on ; Atigeany. 
To PREVE'NT..v. n. To come before 
the time. -Adlatinifm> 
Strawberries ‘watered ‘with water, wherein ‘hath 
been iteeped fheep’s’ dung, wilt prevent‘and’come 
early. “~ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
PREVE NTER. n.f. [from prevent] 
1. One that poes before.” 
The archduke was the aflailant, and the pre- 
wenger, and had. the truit of his‘diligence and cele- 


rity, Bator. 
2. One that hinders; an hinderer; aa 
obftructer. 


PREVENTION. nif. | prevention, French ; 
from preventum, Lacin:] 
1. Thevaét of going before. | 
The greater the didance,. tlie greater the pre- 
ventions asin thunder, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good fpace. Bacon, 
2.\Preoceupanen ; anticipation. 
Atchievémènts, plotsy-orders, preV.rtions, 
Suceefs or lois, Shakefpeare. 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and 
fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 


| Hammond. 
3: Hindrance ; obftruétion. 
Half way ‘he ‘met 
His'daring fog, at this prevention more 
Jncens'd. Milton, 
No.odds appear'd 
In might or twift preventions Milton. 


Prevention of n is one of . the greateft. mercies 

God can vouchfafe. South. 

4- Prejudice ; prepoffeffion. A French 
exprefiion. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gulto or any prevention of mind, 
and that whatfoever judgment they make, it may 
be purely their own. Dryden. 

PREVE TIONAL. adj. [ftom prevention: | 
‘Tending to prevention. Dia. 

PREVENTIVE. aaj. [from prevent. | 

1. Tending, to, hinder. | 

Wars preventive upon juft fears, are true de- 
fenfives, as well as upon actual invafions. Bacon. 

2.Prefervative; hindering ill. < It has of 
before the thing prevented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of . difeafes ; 
preventive is that which, by purging noxious hu- 
mours, preventeth ficknefs. Brown. 

Procuring ‘a due degree of fweat and perfpira- 
tion, isthe bet preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

PREVENTIVE. 2. Soi [from prevent.) A 
prefervative ; that which prevents; an 
antid te previoufly taken. 


PREVEN TIVELY. adv. [from preventive. ] 


In fuch a manner as tends 
uon. 

Such as fearing to concede a monittrofity, or 
mutilate the intcgrity of Adam, revertively con- 
ceive the creation of thirteen ribs. Brown, 

PREVIOUS: adj. [ previus, Lat. ] An- 
tecedent; going before: prior. 

By this previ.us intimation“ we may gather -fome 
hopes that the matter is not defperate. Burnet. 

Sound irom the mountain, previous ro the ftorm, 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth. Thomfon. 

PRE ViousLy. adv. {from previous.} Be- 
forehand; antecedently. 

Darting their ftings; they previoufly declare 
Defign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior. 

It cannot be reconciled with perfect fincerity, 
as prewiotsfly fuppofing fome. negleét of better in- 
formation. . Fiddes. 

PRre‘viousness. n. A [from previous. |} 
Antecedence. i 
PREY. 7. Jo [ preda, Latins) + 
1. Something to be devoured’ fomething 
302 te 


to preven- 


PRI 


to be feized ; food gotten by violence ; 
ravine ; wealth» gottem by violence ; 
plunder:: l (ng A 
A garrifon fupported vitfelf\ by the prey it took 
fiom the neighbourhood of Aykibury. Clarewdsn. 
The whole incluged race his purpos'd preys Malt. 
She fees herlelf the monfter’s pry, 
And fecls*her heart and entrails tom away. Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the fics, 
While virtue leads theynoble way 5 
Too like a’vulture Boileau ‘flies, 
Where fordid int’reft fhews the grey. Pricr. 
Who fting by»glory, rave, and bound away 5 
The world their. field, and human-kind oh fe 
vung. 
2. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in floth, fox in ftealth, lion in preg. Shak. 
3. Animal of frey, is an animal that lives 
on other anigzals. 
There are men of, preps, as, well as, beats and 
birds. of prey, that live upon, jand delight)in blood. 
L’ Eftvangee 
To Prey. v. a. [predor, Latin.] 
1. To feed by violence: with on before 
the object. 
A lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir: for *tis 
The royal difpofition of that'beat 
To prey on nothing that doth fcem as dead. Shak. 
< Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey`d,“and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowly eaft. Shakefpeare. 
ove venom firft infus'd in ferpents fell, 
Taught wolves to prey, and ftormy feas to fwell. 


May. 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pepe. 
2. To plunder; to rob: with oz. 

They ‘pray continually unto their faint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey 
en her: for they ride up and down on her, and 
make her their boots. „u \Shakefpeare. 

3. Tocoxrode ;,t0 wafte : with on. 
"| Language is too faint to fhow 
His rage of love; it preys en his life; 
“He pines) hefickens, hedcfpairs, he dies. Addifon. 
Pre ver. a. J. - [from, prey-] Robbers 
devourer ; plunderer. k 
Priapismis ai J> [ priapifmus, Latin; 
priapifme, Fr.] A preternatural tenfion. 
Lust cauicth "a ffagrancy in the eyes aad priapifm 


Their impious folly dard to prey 


+ ie Bacon. 

The sperton’ every” night has a priapi/m in his 

feep, i du) Floyer. 

Paice. a. f. [ prix, French; pretium, 
Latin] 


1; Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee ata price; neither will 
I offer burnt offerings ants’ the Lord my God, 
of that which cot me nothing. 2 Samnel xxiv! 24 

From. that which hath its price in compotitions 
if_you take away any thing, or any part do fail, all 
is difgrace. Bicon. 

Jf tortune has’a niggard been to thee, 

Devote thyfelf to thrift, not luxury; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice, 

To which neceffity confines thy grice. Dryden, 
2. Value; eltimation ; fuppofed excel- 

lence. 

We ftand in fome jealoufy, left by thie avervalu- 
ing their {crmonsy,theyymukesthe, priceand eftima- 
tion'of fcripturc, otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar-hath, put down the ufe of honey, inaf- 
much as we have loft thofe, preparations.of honey 
which the) ancients had, pwhen it was! more in 
prices Niki pat "Bacon. 

3. Kate,at which any, thing 1s fold. 

Suppoling the quantity of wheats in refpe€t to 
its vent, be the Lainey that makes the change in 
the grice of wheat. ~ Loke. 


4. Reward; thing purchaled by merit. | 


To Price. wv. a. 


44. ‘To hang on a point. 


6. To fpur; to goad; to impel; to in- 


PRI “PRI 4 
They had not ridden far, when they might, fee. 
One pricking towards them with hafty heat. Sefo, 
~ The Scotzith horfemen began tò hover much 
upon the Englith army,,and ito. come pricking about 15 
‘than, fometimes. within length of their dtavess, Dio # 
: . Hayward. s 


tat 
Sometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; ai 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
Thar, vice may merit; ‘tis the price of toil; 
The knave defervesit, when he tills the foil. Pape. 
To pay for. 
Some shall pay the price of others guilt ; 
And he the man that made Sans-foy to fa'l, 


Before each van x 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. . 
H ar a i ya . / In this'king Arthur's reign, I 
Shall with his own blood price that he Te fe A: lutty lenight NE ENT he Mah. Deter f 
k - e) ~ ` tae i TONS 
To PRICK. v a. [ppeian;Saxon:] ! eye age [pricca, paxon. | hino 
1e lo pierce witha {mall puncture. | ls aii ate ea a E a 
i ihvan oF hear A, by which a puncture is made. - zi 
And to thofe thorns that in her bolfom:lodge, The country gives me proof — 7 
To prick and ing her. Skak:Jpeare's Hori. Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
‘There thall be no more a pricting brier unto Strike instheir numb"d and mortified bare arms — 
the houfe of Mfrael, nor any gricving thorn. < Pins, wooden pricks, ‘nails, {prigs of rofemary. 
Eze‘icl, xxviii. 24- E iad : Shatefpeares 
If fhe pricked her finger, Jzck -laid the pin in It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. 
the way. Arbutl no:'s Jobn Puil. T SLAR Aéls, ixe Se 
2. To torm or erect with an acuminated Hf shengiglilh, would pot in peace Paves acu 
Mal, ; i by the law, nor could in’war root them out by the 
PO An ane da: nii rabge bragte nek: fay fword, muft they not be pricks in their eyes, and 
e] 3 . 9 : 


thorns-in,their tides 2) | Davies. 
look how many feathers fhe hath, fo many eyes Jf God would have had men live like wild beaits, 
fhe hath underneath, fo many tongues, fo many. he would have armed them with hosns, tuk, tas 
voices, fhe pricks up fo many ears. Bacon. 7 


lons, or pricks. Prumbal. 
A hunted panther calts about g iP ra : tx 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to A Al KOND Thy ANS mnd; @sicalingvamd 
fours Aea tormenting thought ; remorfe of coms. R 
His rough creft he rears, {cience. i . tii PAN TAS 
And pricks up his predeftinating ears. Dryden. My confcicnce firft receiv'd a tendernefs, 

Tne fiery courfer, when he hears from fac Scruple, and prick, on certain {peeches utter'd l 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, By th’ bifhop of Bayon., Shak:{peare’s Henry VIL 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil. |3. A fpot or matk at“which archers aim. | 

A greyhound hath pricked. ears, but thofe of; a] ` For long fhooting, theirfhaft was a cloth yard, 
hound hang down; for that the former hunts with their pricks twenty-four {cores for itrength, they 
his ears, the laiter only with his nofe. Grew. would pierce any ordinary armours! =) Carwe: 

The tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears, 4. A'point; a fixed place. 

Paws the grecn turf, and pricks his trembling at "Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
ayn Fairly to rif d her, adorned hea. l 
Keep clofe to.ears, and thofe Jet afles prick; ey. RO Tiga parador DEN 


f i rs) an 3 f To prick of higheft praife forth to ad ~ Spenf. 
_.*Tisnothing, nothing, if they bite and kick. Pope. hates park ahh fate his ats Penh 
3. To fix by the point. 


n And made an evening at the noon- tide pricks Sbuke 
I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground 5. A puncture. i 
truly ftrait, and pricking their points into a boardy}. No afps were difcoveredin:the place.of her death, 
fo that their edges might look towards one ana- only two fmalt infenfible pricks were found-in her 
ther, and-meeting near their points, contain arecti- Fen! : r aks DEOR. 
lincar angle, I faftened their handles together with 6. The in cot a Daae a -ry ah AE 
pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. PRidr ia Je e [from ipaa r joet i 
E aa ick. 
Lo Aifharp- pointed inftrument. 
Pricker is vulgarly called an awt; ‘yet, for joiners 
ufe, it hath moft commonly a fquare blade. © °°” 
Moxon's Mecbarical Exersifs. 
2. A light horfeman. . Nor sn ofe: k 
They had horfemen, prickers,as they are termed," 
fitter. to make excurfions.and to chace," than to 
fu‘tajn any ftcong chargees «4 _ Hayward. 
PRI OKET. n. f...[trome pricka] Awbuck 
in his lecond years | 
I've call'd the deer, the princefs kill’d,’a privket. 
; Stakefpcare 
The buck is called the firfttyear'a fawn, “the fe- 
condiycar a pricket. +r m , Muariwcod. 
Parexre.n. f. [from prick.) Small tharp 
point,’ like that of a brier. 
The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence za 
the plants that have ates are black and while, 
_ thofe have it in the bough; the plants that have 
prickles\in'the leaf, are holly and juniper; netes 


: 


The cooks flice itinta,little gobbets, prick it on 

a prang of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 
5- To nominate by.a puncture or mark. 

Thofe many. then,- hall: die, their names: are 

| prickt. Siakefp. 

Some who arte pricked for fherifts, and are fit, 

fet out of the bill. Bacon. 


cite. 
When T call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty. prists me on to\utcer that, 
Which elie no worldly good thould driw from ms. 
Shaselprare. 
Well, “tis no matter, honour pricks mie on; 
But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakelprare's Henry IVe 
His high courage prick’d him forthtowed. Pope. 
7. To pain ; to pierce with remonfe..... s 
When they heard this, they were priced in their 
hearts, and faid, Men and brethren wat fhall we 
do? | l . n ADs, ii 37e. 
8. Ta make acid. AARRE 
Vhey their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as. prick’, wine, 
xy. To mark a tune. 
To Prick. v. 2. (prijken, Dutch J 
t.» To drefs one’s felt tor how: 
2. To come upon she fpur.” ‘This *feems 
to be the fenfe in Spen/fer. 
After that variet’s flight, it was-not ‘lonz, 
Ere on the plain fafttpricking Guyon {pied © 
Onc in bsight arms embattled full trong. Sperfer. 


7 


E 


alfo have-a {malt venomous priche." a-one” 

An herb growing in the water, called lincéfisy’ 9%] 
is full of prickles : this puttech fortia anothet fmall 5 
herb out of the leaf, imputed to moi ture gathered) =W 
between the prickles. Bacon » 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his i, 
fall, theiprick/es van into his feet? EIL PP Pinge. 

The man who Jaugh'd) butiorice tolfce man 79 u 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain‘d thiitles pafs,. | 
Might laugh again to fee a jury; chaws. so. Ai 
The grick’es of unpalatable law. o da Drydene s 

The flower's divine, Where'er it grows, vip os > 
Neglect the prickles; and affume the rofe.  Wutise., 

| ~~ PRECKLINESS« 


Huadibras. 


e 
AA 


P RI 


Pri’cKr? VESS, nf: [from prickly] Ful- 
nefs: of fharp, poimtse. ya do 
PrickLouse..n.f. [ prick and loufe.] A 
word of contempt for a taylor. ` A low 
Wordh el Sg mmoga oe) aT 
A taylor and his wife Ferclling ; the woman 
in contempt cailed her pitWtnd pricklouye. LEfr. 
Pri’cxsona. a. Ja [ prick and jong.) Song 


fer AO. MOCK. {| ameb” avo the» 
He fights as you fing .prickforgs, -kkecps time; 
ainander ane pe ortion. r bak. Remeo and Juliet. 
PrivckLy. ag.” from prick. Full of 
fharp points. § ©. i tpe 
Artichoaks will be lefs prickly and more tender, 
if the feeds have their tops gratai off upon a ftone. 
ó y Bacon. 
YS Pity animaren 40 iba d 4 

Shall fee you browzing, .on the mountain's brow, 
The prickly frubs....... hoh è l 
How; did, the humbie {wain, dete: r 
His prickiy beard, and hairy breat! -Swifts Mic. 
PriicKMADAM. 2.f. 

` leek.: - F “> <3 
Priicxpuncn, 2. f. 
Prickpurch is a piece of tempered fteel, with a 
round point at oné end, to prick a round mark in 


cold irons) 6 4) t £ 1430067 BMoxon. 
Prickwoon., n. f. [exonymus.] A tree.]' 
| >, Ainfwarth, 


Prive. x. Jo [prt or-pnyo, Saxon. | 
1. Inordinate and unreafonable {elf elteem. 
© Icean fee his pride ` 


Peep through'éach part of him. Sbuk. Henry VIIL. 


Pride Rath no other glafs `` 
To thew itfelf, but pride; for fupple knees 
Fecd arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shu. 
‘They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To dafh their pride and joy for man teduc'd. Milt. 
Vain aitas, inordinate defires, . 
Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. 
H l ci Milton. 
2. Infolence;. rude treatment of- others ; 
. infolent exultation: > © toeon l 
y i ~ That witch TRSN i = 
Hath wrought this heltith mifchief unawares p ` 
That hardly we efcap'dithe pride.of France. Shak. 
“ 7 Wantonntefe ard pride Í 
_ Raife out of ftieridihip, hoftile deeds in peace. Milt. 
3. Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 
4- Generous elation of heart. 
The honett pride of confcious virtue.’ 
ç. Elevation ;.dignity. » ree 
A falcon; tow ring inher pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl hawkc at and kiida: Shak. 
6. Ornament; fhow; decoration. 
» Whofe lofty trees, yclad with fummer’s pride, 
Did fpread fo broad, thatsheaven’s light did hide. 
eon S$ ener. 
€ Smallet lineaments exadt, 
“Inal the liveries deck'd of fummer's pride: Milt. 
Paa de we th Bevhis this {word, 
Whole ivory fheath, inwrought wich, curious, pride; 
„Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. Pope. 
7. Splendour; oftentation. 
In this array, the war of either fide, | 
Throsgh Athens aafs'd with military pride. Dryd. 
8: ‘The ftate of a female. beatt foliciting 
‘the-male.. ` idi 
It is impoflible you fhould fee this, 
“Were theyras falt ay'wolvés in pride. ‘Sbakefpcare. 
To Prive. va, [from the noun.] . To 
make proud ;:to rate :himfelf high. It 


is only ufed with- the reciprocal- pro- 


noun. > 


He could have mide the moft deformed beggar 
as rich,’ as thofe who moft pride. themfzives in 
their wealth. r i Government of the Tongue. 

This littk impudsnt hardwarcman turas into 


French.) ~” 


Dryden. 


B fpecies of houfe- f 


Smith. 


PRI 


ridicule “the direful apprehenfions of the whole 
kingdom, priding himfelf as the caufe of them. 
i phy Swift's Mifcellanics. 
Pare.) 2.f. I fuppofe an old’ name of 
privet. . 18 i 


Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and pric, 
1 Wel taved from catte, tiildummer to lie. . Tuffer. 
Pr rer for proof. Spenjer, 
Prier [from pry ] One who en- 
' quires'too narrowly. 


PRIEST cacy. 


1. One who officiates in facred offices. 
+> I'll to the vicar, 
) Bring you the maid, you Mhali not lack a pric. 
Stakefpeare. 
The high prief thall not uncover his head. Lev. 


Our prattice of finging differs from the practice, 


of David, the pricfs, and Levites. Pracbam. 
Thefe pray'rs I thy pric before thee bring. Wi. 
2. One ot the fecond order in the hierar- 
chy,°above a:deacon, below a bifhop. : 
There were no prifis and anti-pricf#s in oppoh- 
tion to one another, and therefore there could be no 
{chifm. L-fley. 
No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 
os Honeft and tue, with a well-meaning pricf. Rewe. 
Curanius is a holy prieff, full of tne fpirit of the 
gofpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. eau 
PRIE STCRAFT. 2. f. [ pric? and craft.’ 
Religious frauds; managementof wick- 
ed priefts to gain power. 
Puzzle has half a'dozen conrmon-place topicks ; 


though’the ‘debate ‘beabout Doway, his difcourfe f|. 


runs upon bigatry and’ pricftcraft. Spcfatcr. 
From pri-ficraft happiiy fet tree, 
ILo !\ ew'ry finith’d {on returns to thee. Pope. 


Priestess. nJ. [from prif] A wo- 
man who officiated in heachen, rites. 

1 Then too, our mighty fire, thou ftood’ft dif- 
» © “and, 

| Whenethy'rapt foul the lovely pri /fe/s charm'd; 
| «That Rome's bigh fourder bore. © dddifon. 
Liss Tihefe two, being the fons of a lady, who, was 
pric’ fs to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the 
tempes ' Spectator. 


, She as-pricflels knows the rites 
Wherein the ged ef earth delights: Szuift's Mifcel. 
Th’ inferior privfefi, “at her altars tide, 0 
Trembling; tbegins che’facred!rices Of pridet. “Pope. 
PrrestHoop' n. fi [from pritf. | 
1. ‘The officeand character of a prieft. 
|. Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the 
| rif tcod from the tribe of Levi. Whiszifgs. 
The priefbood hath ‘in ah nations, and ali fel- 
gions, been held highly, venerable. Atieriury. 
The ttate of patenis is alholy fate,’ in fome de- 
| gree like that of the pricfbod, and’ calls tpon 
themi to blefs their children: with; their pravérs and 
facrifices to God. _ Luw. 
2. ‘Lhe order of men fet apart for holy 
othces, . 
He pretends, that Ihave fallen foul on prisf- 
bood. . ~. Dryden. 
3. The fecond order of the hierarchy, 
See PRIEST. 
PRIESTLIN ESS. 2. f [from priefly.] The 
appearance or manner of a prieit: 
Prrestry. adj. [from prie?.] Becom- 
ing’ apriett;) facerdutal’; belonging to 
a prielt. 
In, the Jewith ‘church, »none*that was blind cr 
lame was capable of therpricfly office. South’: Scrm. 
How can inceit duit with holinefs, 
Or priftly otders with a princely ftate >, Dryden. 
PRIESTRIDDEN.. ad, | pried and ridden. } 
Managed or governed by, prietts. 
je @ Such, a cant of high-chugch® and 'perfecution, 
and»being prisfriddene Swift 
; 


{preoye, Saxon} preflre; 


PRI 


To Prreve, for prove. Spenferi. 
Pric. zif. [A cant word derived perhaps 


$ 


from pricks as, he fricks up, he is fert; 


or from prickeared, an epithet of te- 
proach beftowea upon the prefbyterian 
teachers.} A pert, conceited, faucy, 
| pragmatical little: fellow. 
The little man concluded, with calling. moir- 
fieur Mefnager an infignificant prize Specfators 
‘There have 1 feen fome active prir, 
To thew his parts, beitride astwigs, Savift's Mifcct. 
Paitin. fo | rhombus.) >A birtior turbot. 
Ain/worth. 
Prim. adj. [by contraction from , primi- 
tiye.) Formal; precile; affeQledly nice. 
A ball of new-dfipt horfe’s dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said tothe pippin, pliimp and *primy © ) 
See, brother;' how’ we apples 'twint. Swift's Mif: Ae 
To Primio’ a. [from the adjective.} To 
deck up preciicty;'to form to an’ af- 
featedimicely sien. oes t 
Parmacy. n. f..[ primatie, primace, Fr. 


primatus; Laun.]. The chief ecclefiafti-x 


cal ftation. | 
When he had now the primacy in his own 
hand, he thought he thould be to blame if-he did 


not apply remedics. Clarendone 
Pri Mages noJa The freight ofa hip: 
; Ainfworth. 


Parma. adj. [ primus, Lat.) Firt. A 


word not invufe, bat very commodious | 


for poetry. . 

It hath ‘been taught.us from the primal {tates 
That he, ‘which ds, ,was,with'd,: until. he, were. 

SLake[pearee 

Oh! my offence is rank, it fmells, to heav'n, » 
It hath the primal, eigcit curfe upon’t. Stuke/pearee 
PRIT Marin adu.. [from primary?) Ori- 

ginally; inwthe'firlt inten ün; in the 

firt place. 7 by 

| In fevers, where the heart primarily faffereth, we 
» apply medieincs unto the writs. Brown's Vulgar Er. 
Ma Thefe Sonfideracions {> exa@ly fuiting the para- 
ble of the wedding fupper to this Ipititual banquet 
of the yobpel if, itedogs nyt primariyy, andoin its 


firt defign, intend. its. yet, cettainly it may, with, 


| greater advantage of relemblance, be applied to it, 
! than to any other duty. South's Sermons. 
PRIMARINESS. ox. J, [from primary. ] 
> "Phevttate of being firk in.a@ or inten- 
tion... « i 
Vhat which is peculiar, muft be taken from the 
primurines and tecondasinefs of the perception. 


PRIMARY. adj. [ primarius, Latin. } 
1. Firft.in intention. 


The figurative notation. of this word, and not 
the primary or literal, belongs to this place. 

Dy. Llammond. 
2. Original; Art“ 

Before that beginning, there was neither pri- 
mary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, 
nor any being but the eternal. Raleigh. 
_ The charch of Chrift, in its primary inftitu- 
Non, was made to be of a diffufive nature, to 
{pread and extend itfclf.. 

When. the ruinsyboth primary and fecondary 
weve fetued, the waters.of the aby(s began to fettic 
too. Burnets 

Thefe 1 call original or primary qualities of body, 
which produce fimple ideas in us, viz. foiidity, 
extenfion, figure, and motion. Locke. 

3%Firit in dignity; chief; principal: 
= As, thei fix primary planets *revolve: about him, 
| fo the fecondary.oncs aresmoved about them in the 
l fame fefquialteral.. proportion: of their perlodicat 
motions tw theis orbs. a Bentleys 
PRIMATE. 


Worrite 


Pearfor. ` 


PRA 


PRIUMATE.S n-A . [iprimaty Fr: primas, 
Larin.) The chief ecclefiattick. 

We mayslearn from the prudent pen of our moft 
reverend primate eminent’as well for promoting un- 
animity as learning. Holyday. 

When the power of the church was firlt‘efta- 
blifhed, the acchbithops of Canterbury, and Y ork 
had then no preheminence. ane over the; other ; 
the former being primate over the fouthern, asthe 
latter was over the northern parts. Ayliffe. 
“The late.and prefent primate, and. the lordargh- 
bifhop of. Dublin, have, left. memorials of their 
bounty. Swift. 

PRIMATESHIP. n. f. [from primate. ] 
The dignity or office of a primate. 

Prime. a.f. [ primus, Laun.] 

a. The firft part of the'day ; the dawn; 
the morning. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When caufe requir'd, but never out of time, 
Ea:!y and late it rung at evening and atiprime. Spen/. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown`f the {miling 

morn 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy {phere 
While day: arifes, that fweet hour of prime. Milton. 
2. Ehe beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly fundry arts mechanical were found out 
in, the very prime of the:world. Hooker. 

Nature here wanton’d asin herprime. Milica. 

3+ The beit part. 

Give no more to év'ry gueft, 

Than he’s able to digeft ; 
‘Give him always of the grime, 
And but little at a time. Swift. 
4. The fpring of life; the height of 
health, ftrength, or beauty. 

Make hatte, {weet love, whilft it is primey 
For none can call again the paffed time.  Spenfer. 

Will the yet debafe her eyes.on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this {weet prince, | 
Ard made her widow to a woful bed ? ` Shakefp. 

Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue,’ a'l 
That happinefs and prime can happy, call. Shale. 

Likelieft the feem'd to Ceres in her prime. Mils. 

Short were her marriage joys ; -for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. Dryd. 

No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were, like Phebus, young 3 
Nor ever nymph infpir'd to rhyme, 
Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. 

5. Spring. . 

Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And fummer, though it be lefs gay, 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in fpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys anendlefs prime. Granville. 

Nought treads fo filent as. the foot of time : 
Hence we miftake our autumn for our prime. Young. 

6. The height of perfection. 

The plants which nów appear in the mot 
different feafons,, would have been all in prime, 
and flourifhing together at the fame time. Woodi. 
.. The fir canonical hour. | dinfworth. 

8. The firt part; the beginning: as, se 
prime of the moon. 

Prime. adj. (primus, Latin.) 

1. Early ; blooming. 

His ftarry helm unbuckl'd, thew'di him frime 

In manhood; where youth eaded. Milton. 
2. Principal; firit rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in f{everal counties, were, 

` for refufing to pay the fame, committed to prifon. 

Clarendon. 

Nor can I'think, that God will fo deftroy 
Us his prime ‘creatures dignify'd fo high. — Milton. 

Humility and, refignation are our prime virtues. 


Dryden: 


Swift. 


Waller. 


3. Firft; original. 
; We {mother'd 
The möt replenithed fweet work of nature, 
That'from the prime ereation e'er fhe fram'd. Shak. 


To Prime. v. a. (from the noun. ] 


z. (Primer, French, to begin.) 


PRI'MELY. adu, [from prime] 


2. [Primarius, Latin.] 


PRIME RO. x./. [Spanith.] A game 


PRIMEVAL. ) adj. [ primavus, Latin.) 
Prime vous. § 


PRI 


Mofes being,chofen by God to be the ruler of 
his people, will, not prove that prielthood belonged 
to „Adama: heir, or the prime fathers. Locke. 


4. Excellent. It inay, in this loofe fenfe, 


perhaps admit, thoogh fcarcely with 
propriety, a fuperlative. 

We are contented with 
Catharine our queen, before the prin-/? creature 
That's paragon’d © th’ world. Shake/peares 


1. To put in the firt powder; to put 
powder in the pan of a gun. 
A piftol of about a foot in length, we primed 
with well-dried gunpowder. Boyle. 
Prime all your firclocks, faften well the ftake. 


Gay. 
Swif?. 
To lay 
the ground on a canvals to be painted. 


His friend(hip was exaCtly. tim’d, 
He ‘fhot before your foes were prim'de 


b 


1. Originally; primarily: in 
place; in the firit intention. l 
Words fignity not immediately and prime/y things 

. themfelves,. but the conceptions of the mind about 


them. Sourb. 
2. Excellently ; fupremely well. A low 


fenfe. 


Prime ness. x. f. [from prime. ] 


1. The. ftate of being firt. 


2. Excellence. 
Prixer. adj. (primarius, Latin.}, -Firf ; 


original. Notin ufe. 
As when the primer church her councils pleas’d 
to call 
Great Britain's bithops there were not the; leaft of 
all e Dray (One 


Primer. n.f- 


1. An office of the bleffed, Virgin. 


Another prayer to her, ds snot  aniyasini the 
manual, but in the primer or office of the bleffed 
Virgin. Stilling ficet. 
A {mall prayer 
book’in which children are taught to 
read, fo named from the Romifh book 


of devotions ; an elementary, book. 
The Lord's prayer, the creed and) ten command- 
ments he fhould learn by hearst, not by reading 
them hiafelf, in, his primer, but,by fomebody’s 
repeating them before he can read. Locke. 


at cards. 
I left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


Original; fuch as was 
at firit: 
Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy didft move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didf difplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. ‘Biackm. 

All the parts.of-this great fabrick'change ¢ 
Quit their old itations and, primeval frame, 

And lofe their, fhape; theireffencey and) their name. 

Prior. 

PRIME TIAL. adjes (primitius, primiue, 

Lat.} Being of the firit. produttion. 

' Ainfworth. 

PRIMITIVE. adje [primitifs Fr. primi- 
tivus, Latin. | 

1. Ancient; originali; 
the beginning. 

The fcriptuté is of fovereign authority, and for 
itfelf worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely 
the voice and teftimony oftthe primitive church, is 
a minifterial,’ and’ fubordinate rule and guide, to 
preferve and direct us, inthe right’ underftanding 
of the: {criptures. SO White. 


eftablifhed from 


the firt 


PRAI 


o Theis fuperftition pretends, they cannot do God' 
greater fervice, than utterly to deftroy the primitive 
apoftulical government of the church by bithops. 

: l ' : King Charts. P 

i David refle&ts fometimes upon the prefent form 
of the world, and fometimes upon the primiteve 
form of it. aby Burnt. 

The do€trine of purgatory, by which they mean 
an citate of- temporary »punifhments’ after ‘this 
life, was not, known. in the primitive church, nor 
can be proved from {cripturg. Tilsim. 
2: Formal; atfeedly folemn ;“ imitating 

the fuppofed gravity of old times. 
3. Original’; primary ;° not derivative : 
as, in grammar, a primitive verg. 
Our primitive great fire, to .mect; 
His godlike guct, walks forth. 


y 


Ailton. 


PRUMITIVELYwcadyu.a [from primitives] 
nd 


1. Originally ; at frf. oe 
Solemnities: and» ceremonies, primitrerly en- 
Joined,” werevafterward omitted, the occafion ceaf- 
ing. ¢ Brown. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 


3. According tothe original rule; accord- 


ing to ancient practice. 


‘The purett and molt prirririwely reformed church. 
in’ the world was laid in the duft. South. 


a 


PrioMiTaveENEss, 2. /. [from primitive.) 


State of being original; antiquity ; con- 
formity to antiquity. _ angry ge 
PrimMness.a. f. [from prim.} Affected 
nicenefs or formality. oe ee 
PRimoGe NIAL. adj. [ primigenius, Lat. 
it fhould therefore have been written’ 
primigenial.| Firhborn ; original; prti- 

mary; conftituent; elemental. °" ” 
The primogenial light’ at firft was diifufed over 

the face of the unfafhioned chaos. (© ° | Glanvii*. 
Yt is not eafy to difcem, among many diftering 
fubftances obtained’ from’ the famesmatter, what 
primep-rial and “fimple bodies convened togetber 
‘compofe it. f Boyle. 
The firtttor primogenial earth, which rofe out of- 

the chaos, was not like the prefent earth. Burzet. 


[l 


PRIMOGENITURE. n. f. ( primogeniture, 


French; from primo genitus, Latin.) 
Seniority; elderhip;' itate of being 
firftborn.. 

Becaufe the fcripture affordeth» the. priority; of 
order unto Sem, we. cannot from hence infer-his 
primogeniture. } . Brawn. 

The firft provoker has, by his feniority and primo- 
geniturc, a double portion of the guilt. t 

-i Gevernment of the Tongues 

Primo Rviat, adj. [ primordial, French; 
primordium, Latin.] Original; exifting 
from the beginning. “ $ 

Saits may be either tranfmuted or otherwife pro- 
duced, and fo may not be prinordiul and immutable 
beings. Beyle. 

Primo RDI abe mf. [from the adjeQive, } 
Origin; firit principal. : 
The prisordia's of the world are not mechani- 
cal, but fpermatical and vital. More: 
PRIMORDI NN: 2. f A fpecies of plùm: 
Parmo’eptaTe. adj. [from primordium, 
Latin.] Original; exiting from the 
firit. i ~ ADA ) 

Net every thing, chymifts will ‘call falej fulphur 
or fpirit, that needs always be a primordiatevands 
ingenetable body. Boyles 

PRIMROSE. nf. [primula veris, Latin. ] 
1. Avflower that appears early in the year. 
Pale primrofes, l 
ThHatdle'unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phæbusin his ftrengeh. ‘Shak. Winter's Tale. 

There *followeth; for'the latter part of January, 

primrofers anearonies, the'carly tulip. Bacon's F/fays. 
' 2. Prim- 


‘PRI 
2. Primrofe is uled by Staké/peare for gay 
yporcoweryri © grein ™ TAn 
L had thought to heve let in fome of all pro- 


fefiónsy that go the primroie way to the everlafting 
biiir Sh. Ar g Sn Sbarejpeares 


- ‘ 


Ss laatins hyata r t 
1. A fovereipn; an Wief ruler.” 
~ Celestial whether aming the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the higheit y fot fach or fhape may feen . 
ePrice above princess | Kiilica’s Raradife Lope 
Forces. come ito be ufed by, goodoprinces, only 
upon necefhity of providing for their defence. Temple. 
-Efan founded a diftin€t people and goverment, 
and was himfelf a‘difting prisce’over them. Locke. 
The fucceffion” of crowns, in’ feveral countries, 
places it on different ‘heads, . and he comes, by 
_ | fucceffion; ‘to'bela “prince ione place, who would 
be a fubjeét in"anothers H0 15 < OY Locke. 
Had weno hiftories.of the Romanemperors, but 
on their money, we Mould take chen for mo vir- 
tuous princes. Addifon. 

Our tottering ftate till dittrated tands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this com- 
- mands. 
2. A fovereign of rank next to kings. 


3. Ruler of whatever fex. This ufe feems 


harth, becaufe we have the word prin- 


cefs., | 
ye et a prince admirable above her 
fex for her princely virtues. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the clofe of her reign, to give a check to 
that facrilege.. Atterbury. 

4. The fon, of a king ; in'England only 


the eldeft fon. Popularly the eldeft fon — 


of him that reigns under any denomi- 
nation is called a prince, as the fon of 
the duke of Bavaria is called the electo- 
ral prince. x 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered 
ep in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 

Heav'n forbid, that fuch a fcratch fhould drive 

+ The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. Shek. 
5. The chief of any body of men. 

To ufe the words of the prince of learning here- 
upon, only in fhallow and fmall boats, they glide 
over the face of the Virgilian fea. Peackam. 

Yo Prince. v.n. To play the prince; 
to take ftate. | 
= Nature prompts them, 
In fimple and low things," to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
PRI NceDom, n.f. [from prince.] The 
‘fank, eftate, or power of the. prince ; 
fovereignty. 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud difvain, 


Depofed was from princedom fovereign. Spenfer. 
i Underthec, as head fupreme, 
Thrones, princed:ms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. 


Milton. 
ParnepnrKke. adj. [ prince and lite |] Be- 
coming a prince. 
The.wrongs he did me were nothing frincelike. 
Stake/peare. 
Princetinesse 2. Jo [from princely. ] 
The fate, manner, or dignity of a 
prince... + | 
Princrry. aaj. [from prince. ] 
1.. Having, the appearance of one high 
born. 
In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
Jn, peace, was never gentle lamb more. mild, 
‘Than was that young and princely gentleman. Shak. 
Many townes of princely youthsshe level'd with 
the ground. . Chapman. 
2. Having the rank of princes. 
__ Meaning only to. do honour. to: their princely 
birth, they flew among them all. Sidney. 


PRINCE. nS [ prince, French ; princeps, 


_ Pepe. | 


Camden. 


PRI 
Be oppofite all planets of good ‘luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heart's love, 


I tender not thy beauteous princely Jaughter. Shak. 


The princely hierarch left his pow'rs:to feize 

Pofflicn of the garden. 

~ T expreffed her. comniands 

To mighty lords and princely dames. 
So fled the dame, and o’tr the ocean bore 

Her princely burthen to the Gallick thare. Haller. 

3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; 
avout. ya | ! 
IDAT thar but now refus'd moft princely gifts, 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Skake/peare. 
Prince!y.counfel in his face yet thonc. 
Born to command,’ your princely virtues flept 

Like humble David's, while the flock he kept. 

> Waller. 
Pri'ncety. adv. [from prince.] In a 
princelike manner. ' 
PRI NCES-FEATHER. 2. /- The herb ama- 
ranth. Ainfucorth. 
Princess. n. /. [ princeffe, French.} 
1. A fovereign lady; a woman having 
fovereign command, 
Afk why God's anointed he revil'd ; 

A king and princefs dead. |” Dryden. 
Princefs ador'd and lov`d, if verfe can give 

A'deathlefsname, thine fhall forever live. Granville. 
Under fo excellent a prince/s as the prefent queen, 

we fuppofe.a family Mrictly regulated. Swift. 


2. A fovereign lady of rank, next to that 


of a queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. 
Here the bracelet of the trueft prince/s 
That ever{wore her faith. Shukefpeare’s Cymbeline. 


4. The wife of a prince: as, the princefs 


of Wales. 


PRINCIPAL. adj. [principal, Fr. prin- 


cipalis, Latin. 
1. Princelys A fenfe found only in Spen/er. 
A latiniím. 
Sufpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. 


tial; important; confiderable. 


This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine. only ; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard by 
Hooker. 
Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
Shakefpeare. 


ordinances, as well human as divine. 


he laid to the charge of women ? 
PaincipaL. m/f. (from the adjective. | 
1. A head; acchief; nota fecond. 


faGion fubdivideth, prove principals. 
not an acceflary or avuxiliasy. 
war. 
pals, and others only as acceffaries. 
3. A capital fum placed out at intereit. 
Thou wilt not only lofe the forfeiture, 
But, touch’d with human gentlenefs and love, 


Forgive a‘moiety of the principal. 


other means for paying off the principal. 
4. Prefident or governour. > 


1. Sovereignty ; fuprerne power. 


hook. 


Milton. 
“Wailer. 


Milton. 


Spenfer. 
2. Chief; ofthe firftrate ; capital ; efen- 


Seconds 'intifastions do many times, when the 
Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged ; 


We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
Swift. 
In judgment, fome perfons are prefent ar princi- 


dy nife Ce 


Shakefpeare. 
Taxes mut be continued, becaufe we have no 


Swift. 
Principa tity. 2. f. [ principaulsé, Fri] 


Divinedady, who*have wrought fuch mireclcs in 
me, as to make a prince none of the bafeft, to 
think all prigvipasitics bafe, in-vefpect of the fhecp- 
Sidvey. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of 
king; all other abfolute power of princifality he 
had. Spenfer. 

2. Aprince; onc invefled with foverciynry. 


PRI 


Then fpeak the truth by hers if not divine, 
Yet let her be aiprixcipality, 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on theearth. Shakefp. 
Nifroch of principalities the prime. ` © Milton. 
3. The country which gives title to a 
prince: as, the principality of Wales. 
To the boy Ceefar fend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wifhes to the brim 
With principalities. = Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The little pracipality of Epire was invincible by 
the whole power of the Turks. Temple's Mifcellan. 
4. Superiority ; predominance. 
In the chief work of elements, water hath the 
principality and excefs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 
lf any myftery be effeétive of fpiritual bleffings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality zbove every thing elfe. Taylor. 


PaincrpaLLy. adu, [from principal. } 
Chiefly ; above all ; above: the reft. 

If the minifter of divine offices fhall take upon 
him thatvholy ‘calling for covetous or ambitious 
ends, or fhal! not defign the glory of God princi- 
pally, he: poiluteth hissheart. Taylor. 

They whoily:miftake the nature of criticifm, 
who think its bufinefs is principally to find fault. 

Dryden. 

The refittance of water arifes principally from 
the vis inertize of its matter, and by confequence, 
if the heavens were as denfe as water, they would 
not have much lefs refiftance than water. Newtons 

What I principally infift on, is due eD, 

Wifle 

Pri NcrpaLness. 2. fo [from principal. ] 
The ftate ef being principal or chief. 

Principia TION. n.f. [from principium, 

Lat.] Analyfis into conftituent or ele- 
mental parts. A word not'received. 

The feparating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call principiation. Baccn. 

PRINCIPLE. 2. f. | principium, Latins 
principe, French. ] 

1. Element; «conftituent part ; primordial 
fubitance. | 

Medern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one 
fimple principle, or folid extenfion divertified by its 
various fhapes. Waits. 

2. Original caufe. 
Some few, whofe lamp fhone. brighter, have 
been led, 
From caufe to caufe tonature’s fecret head, 
And found that one firft prin. iplemuft be. Drydem 

For the performance of this, a vital orducttiv: 
principle feemeth to be affiftant to the corporeal. 

Grew’'s Cofmol. 
3. Being productive of o:her being.;..ope- 
rative caufe. ' 

The foul of man is an attive prizcipiey and will 
be employed one way or-.other- Tilletfon. 

4. Fundamental truth ; orginal poftulate ; 
firt pofition from which others are de- 
duced. | 


Touching the law of reafon, there aren it fome 
things whichnftand as. princpies) univerfally “agreed 
upon; and out’ of thole prixciplesy which are in 
themfelves evident, the greateft moral cuties we 
owe towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded. Hacker. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and*not confined to any particular feet, or nation, 
or time, are ufually ftyled) common notions, feminal 
principles 3 and lex nata, by the Roman orator. Wik. 

Alls of them may be called’ principles, when 
compared)with a thoufand other judgments, which 
we formiugder the regulation of thefe primary 
propofitionss Warrs'’s Logicke 

5. Ground of aion; motive. 

Farewel, young lord,; thefe warlike principles 
Do.not throw from you. Shokefpeare. 

As no principle of vanity ted me firft to write 
it, fo much, leis does any fuch motive induce me 
now to publiih it. Wake. 


2 There 


PRA 


There would be but fmall improvements in the, 
world, were there nat fome common. principle of 
action, working equally with all men. Addifon: 

6. ‘Tenet on which morality is founded. 
PN try 
If yet I ca *fubdue'tnofe ftubborn princig¢les 
Of faith, of honvar. HAt fons Cats. 

A teather fhooting from'another’s head, 
Extras his brain, ‘and principle is fled. Pope. 

All kinds of difhonelty dettroy our pretences | to 
an honett principle of mind, ‘fo all kinds of pride 
deftroy our pretences to an humble fpirit. Law. 

Jo Pai'ncipLe. v. a..[from the noun. | 
1. Toettablith or fix in any tenet; toim- 
refs with any tenet good.or ill. 
Wilet and bet men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodnefs primcapl'd not to reject 
The penitent, but ever tu forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miferable days. Milton. 

It is the concern of his*majefty; and the peate of 
his government, that the*youth ibe principled with 
a thorough perfuafion of the juftnefs or the old 
king's caufe. ' South. 

There are fo many young perfons, upon the well 
and ill principlingecf whom, mext under'God, de- 
pends the happinefs or mifery:of this. ‘churchyand 
fate. South. 


Governors fhould ibe’ well principled and good-" 
L’Efrarge. ' 


natured. 

Men have been principled swith an opinion, that 

they muitinot-confuit reafon in things of religion. 
‘Lacke. 

Let an enthufiaft be principled, that he or his 
teacher is infpired, ‘and you “in ‘vain bring ithe 
evidence of clear reafons againit his doctrine. Locke. 

He icems a fettled and principled philofopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
averfion. Pope. 

2. To eftablifh firmly in the mind. 

The promifcuous reading of the bible is far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, ‘or principling, their) reli- 
gion. Locke. 

Pri‘ncock.) n. f. [from prink or prim 
Pri’ncox. f cock ; perhaps pracox or 
precoquum ingenium, Latin.} A,cox- 
comb; a conceited perfon; a pert young 
rogue. A ludicrous word. Obfolete. 
You are a faucy boy ; 
This trick may chance to fcathe you I know what; 
You muft contrary me! youlare a princox, go. 
l Shake/peare. 
To Pringi vn. [promken, Dutch.] ‘To 
prenk ; to deck+for fhow. It is the 
diminutive of prank. . 
Hold a good wager the was, every day longer 
prinkingin the glafs than you was. Art of Tormenting. 
Jo PRINT. va. (imprimer, empreint, 
French.J] > 
1. To mark by prefling any thing upon 
another. 
On his fiery fteed betimes he rode, 
That {carcely prints the turf on which he trod. 
. Dryden. 
2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to leave 
its form. 

Perhaps fome footfteps printed in the clay, 

Will to my love dire& your wand'ring ways 
3. To form by imprefiion. 

Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 
For fhe did print your royal father off, 

Conceiving -you. Shakifpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Ye hail not make any cuttings in your fleih 
for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. 

His royal bounty brought.its own geward ; 

And in their minds fo deep. did prine the tenfe, ^ 

That if their ruins fadly they regard, 

*Tis but with fear. Dryden. 
4. To imprefs words or make books, not 
i by the pen, but the prefs. 

This nonfenfe got in by a miitake of the Mage 


Rofe. 


PRI 


editors, who priated from the pieccmeal written |. 


parts. Pope. 
Is it probable, that a promifcuous jumble of 
printing letter fhould often fall into a method, 
which fhould Ramp on paper a coherent difcourfe ? 
Locke. 

As foon as he begins to fpcll, pi€tures of animals 
fhould be got him, with che printed names to 
them. t Locke. 


To PRINT. v. n. 


1. To ufe the art of typography. 

Thou katt caufed printing to be ufed ; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, built a 
paper-mill. Shuke/peare. 

2. ‘To publith a book. 

From the moment he prints, he muft expect to 
hear no more truth. Pope. 

PRINT. n. J. [empreinte, French. ] 

t. Mark or form made by impreffion. 

_ Some morc time 
Muf wear the print of his remembrance out. Shak. 
Abhorred flave, 
Which any print of goodnels wilt not take, > 
Being capable of all ill! Shakefpeare’s Temp eft. 
Attend the foot 
That leaves the print of bload where’er it walks. 
Shakelpearte 
t Up they toft. the fand, 
No wheel feen, nor wheels print was in the mould 
impreit 
Behind them. Chapman's Iliad. 
Our life fo faft away dotly flide, 
As doth ‘an bungry eagle through’ the wind ; 

Or as a hhip tranfporeed with the tide, 

Which in their paflage teave no print behind. ‘Dav. 
My lites buta wind, ? 
Which pafleth by, aid leayes.no printibehind. ` 

l e Sandys. 

O`er the {mooth enameil`d-green, 
Where no print of Rep hath been. Milton. 

While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And 4ll the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 

Before the lion's den appeared the footfteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
ever came out. Sceuth. 

Winds, bear me to fome barren tiland, 

Where print of human tect wasenever feen.  Dryd. 

From hence A ftrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 

If they be not fometimes renewed by repeated 
exercife of the fenfes orrcAcction, the print wears 
out. Locke. 

z. That which being impreffed leaves its 
form ;)as, a butter print. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be 
imprefled on paper. .Itsis -ufual to fay 
wooden prints and copper plates. 

4. Picture made by impreffion. 

From my breaft I cannot tear 
The paffion, which from thence did'grow} 

Nor yet out of my fancy rafe 
The prist-of that fuppofed face. Waller. 
The prists, which we fee of antiquities, »may 


contribute to form our genius, and to give us great’ 


ideas. i Dryden. 
Words ftanding for things, fhould be expreifed 
by little draughts and prints made of them. : Locke. 
5. The form, fize, arrangement, or other 
qualities, of the types ufed in printing 
books. 
To refreth the former hint; 
She read her Maker inva fairer print. Dryden. 
6..The ftate of being publifhed by the 
printer. 
I love a ballad in print, or a life. 
It is fo rare to fee 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muft praife. Suckling. 
His natural antipathy to a man who endeavours 
to fignalize his parts in the world, has hindered 


many perfons from making their appearance in 
print. Addifons 


Shuakefpeare. 


|2. One that ftains linen with figures. 4 


~ 
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I publithed fome tables, which were out of printe 
thutbnote 
The rights of the chriftian church are fcornfully 
trampled on in print. Atterbury. 
7. Single fheet printed for fale; a paper 
fomething lels than a pamphlet. —_., 
© The prints, about three days after, were filled 
with the fame terms. ii. Addijon. 
The publick had faid before, that they were dut ; 
and they. were atgreat pains to purchafe room in 
the prints, to teftify under their hands the truth 


of it. sig epic. 
Inform us, wul the emperor treat, 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Swift. 


8. Formal method. A lew word. 
_ Lay his head fometimes ‘higher, fometimes 
lower, that he may not feel every little: change, who 
is not defigned to have his maid Jay all things in 
print, aad tuck him in-warm. * == 0E M Locke 
PRINTER. 2. f. [from prixt.] 
1. One that prints books. s 
I fnd, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
printer, in that which 1 ought to have done to 
comply with my defign, 1am falien very Mhort: 
Digty. 
To buy books, only becaufe they were. publithed 
by an eminent printer, is much as if a man fhos 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becaufe made 


by fome famous taylor. Popes 
See, the printer's boy below ; 
Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Swift. 


Pri NtTvess, adj. [from priat.| ‘That 

which leaves no imprefiion. pas 
Ye elves, 

And. ye, thation the fands with printlefi foot . 

Do chale the ebbing Neptune. . Shakelpe Tempcf. 
Whilft from off the waters ficet, 

Thus J fet my prinrle(s feet, k 

O`er the cowflip’s velvet head, 


> ' 


That bends not as I tread. itom 
PRVOR. adj. [ prior, Latin.] Former; 


being before fomething elfe: antece- 
dent ; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us re» 
flect that we have a prior and fuperior obligation to 
the commands of Chrift. Regers. 

Prior. 2. f. [ prieur, French.] 
1. The head of a convert of monks, in- 
ferior in dignity to.an abbot. 

Neither fhe, nor any others befides the pris 
of the convent, knew any thing of his name. 

Addifon’s Spefutor. 

2. Prior is fuch a perfon, as, in fome 

churches, prefides over others in the 

fame churches. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Prioress. 2. f. [from prior.] A lady 
{uperior of a convent of nuns. 

When you have vow'd, you mutt not fpeak with 

men, 

But in the prefence of the priore/s.  Sbakefpeare, 

The reeve, miller, ¿and cook are diftinguithed 
from cach other, as much as the mincing lady 
priorefs and the broad {peaking wife of Bath. 

| Dryden. 

Priority. »#. /. [from prior, adjective. } 

1. The itate of being frit; precedence 
in time. 

From fon to fon of the lady, as they fhould be in 
pricrity of birth. | Hayward. 

Men {till affirm, that it killeth at a diftance, 
that it poifoneth by the cye, and by priority. of 
vifion. . Brown. 

This obfervation may aff, in determining: the 
difpute concerning the priority of Homer and He- 


fod. Broome. 
Thonglt he oft renew'd the fight, 

And almott got priority of fight, "i 

He ne er could overcome her quite. Swift. $ 


2. Precedence in place. l 
l Follows 


~ 


"PRI 


<5 Follow, Cominius, we muft follow'you, 
ight woithy your priority. Shakefpeare 


© Prrorsnip. ae am [from prior] The, 


ftate.or office. of prior.) 
Pri ‘ORY fe f. [from-prior:] 
1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 
~~ Our abbies and ourwpriories thall pay” : 
This expedition’s: charge. Shakefpeare’s Kirg Jobn. 
2: Priories™ are the churches which are 
“given to priors'in titulum, or by way of 
tiele. Aylife,s Parergon. 
Paisace. ns fas [from prife.} 
Prifage, now called butlerage, 
whereby the prince challenges out of every ibark 
loaden eb Wine, two tuns of wine at his price. 
s> Cowel. 
PRISM. n. “ee Lprifne, French ; wire. | 
` A prifm_of glafssi is a glafs bounded. with two 
equal Pad par wae Arianguiar ends, nd three plain 
and „well poli. ed fides, which meet in three parallel 
lines, runding from the three angles fone end, to 
© the three angles of the other end. Newton. 
> Sere, ax ful Newton, the diffolving clouds 
ee, fopin on the fun, thy howcry re im. 
Thamf-n. 
pale TICK. adj. { prif/matigue, French ; 
fram pri/m.] Formed asia prifm. 
If the mafs of the; eacth.was; cubick, prifma- 


tick, or any: other angular figure, it would follow, } 


thatane, too vatt..a! part, would-be drowned; and 
another be diy. Derbam. 

- Falie eloquence, likewthe prifmarick giafs, 

Tt: gaudy colours Spreads on ev'ry place; 
The face"of nature we no more furvey, | 
“Ail glares alike, without diftin@ion Bry. Pope. 

Prisma TICALLY. adv. [from " prifma- 
tick. In the form of a prifm.. 

Take notice of the pleafing variety of colours 
exhibited by the. trian, gular, glafs, and demand 
what addition or decrement of either falt, fulphur, 
Yor mercury, befalls the glafs, by being frife:ari- 
‘cally figured 3 and yet "itis known, that without 

« that fhape, it Want nov, afgord sthote» colours as'it 
does. Argao Biyle. 

PrismMorp. 2. J. A body approaching to 

‘athe form of*a‘prifm. 

PRI SON. gt Jn [ prifon, French. J. A 


_ftrong "hold in which perfons sare con- f 


“fined 5. z paol. LAA 
He hath commi fion 
‘To hang Cordelia in the prifen. Shakefpeare. 
~ For thofe rebellious here their pris’ ordain'd. 
» Milton. 
I thought our utmoft good 
Was in one word of freedom underitood : 
The fatal bieffing came 3) from, oes tree, 
J ftarve abroad, and lofe the fight of, Emilys Dryd. 
Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore, 
Set open to your flave the Shue door ? 
The tyrant /Eolus 
With’ pow’'r imperial curbs the itruggling winds, 
And fot founding tempefts in dark prifens binds. Dryd. 
THS 
Prijin adors fet “open to him, is prefently at liberty. 
Locke. 
At his firft coming to his little village, it was as 
 difagreeable\ to him as_a° prifen, and ‘every day 
feemed too tedious) to be endured™in ‘fo retired.a 
place. i Law. 
To Pas'son. va. [from the-noun.] 


Dryden. 


1. To emprifon ; to fhut up in hold; to 


she from liberty. 
To captivate; toenchain. 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
They,-as they fang, would take the prifon'd foul, 
And lap it in Elyfium. ` Milton. 
. To confines sss» As gi % 
Univerfal plodding prifpns upr 
The nimble fpirits in the arterict«. qn 
` Then.did the king, enlarge’ 
The fpleen he prifen'd. 
Vote Hi. 


4 the others do dia their hands.) + 


isa cuftom 


“that has his’ chains knocked off, and the 


Chapman’: s Iliad. 


ARI 


Praisonpase. #.f. A kind of rural play, 
commonly.called prijonbars. 

The fpachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho.di canni, which is no other than prifanbafe 
upon horfeback, hitting one another with darts, as 

Sandys. 
Prisoners 2. fo [prifonnier, French. | 
1. One who is‘confined in hold. 
Czfar’s ill-¢re€¥ed tower, 
To whofe*flint bofommy condemned lord 
Is doom’`diaprifoner e- “E SbakefpearesR:cbard T: 

The moft pernicious infeétion; next the plague, 
is the fmell of the jail, when prifoners-have been 
long and clofe, and nattily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with,one ficnder (tring, fuch 
as one refolute ftruggle would break, he. is iA M 
only at hisown floth, and who will-pityshis'thral- 
dom ? Decay of Piety. 

A prifener is tronbled, that he cannot go whither 
he would; ‘and he that ‘is at large is troubled, that 
he does not know whither to go. L'Eftrarge. 

2. A captive; one taken-by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward I from ‘her denart, 

I go like one that having loft the ‘field, 

Is prifoner led away with heavy heart. Sfenf:r. 

There fucceeded» an abfolute victory for the 
Englith, the taking of the Spanith general d°Ocampo 
prifoner, with the lols of tew of the Englith. Bacon, 

He yielded on my word, 
And as.my pris ner, I retore his fvrord. 
3. One under an arrett. 

Tribune, a guard to feize the emprefs ftraight, 

Sécure her perlon pris'ncr to the flate. Dryden. 
Prisonnouse. 2.f. Gaol; hold in 
which one is confined. 

Lam forbid to tell.the fecrets of my prifonbou/e. 

“Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Pri’sonment. # /. [from prifon.] Con- 


finement; emprifonment;. captivity. 
¿Maybe he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But hold himfelf fafe in his prifonment. Shakcfpeare. 
Prr STINE. adj. [ prifiinus, Lat.) Firtt; 
. ancient original. 
Now their prifine worth 
The Britons recolleét. Philips. 
This light»being trajeQed only through the pa- 
rallel; fuperficies of the two prifms, ‘if it fuffeted 
i anyè changes by, thevrefraétion of one’ fuperficies, 
itdoftthawimpreflion: by the contrary! refra€tion of 
the otherefuperficies; and fo, being’ reftored to ita 
priftine conttitution, became of the fame nature and. 
condition as at frít. Newton. 
Pri THEE. 
pray thee, or I pray thee, which fome of 
the tragick writers have injudicioufly 
vfed. 
Wells, what was that {cream for, I Pres ? 
L'Eftrange. 
Alas! why com`ft thou at this dreadful moment, 
To fhock the peaceiof my departing foul? 
Away ! I prithee leave me! Raves ‘Fane Shore. 
Privacy. n.f. [from private. ] 
1. State of being fecret; fecrecy. 
z. Retirement ; retreat; place. intended 
to be fecret. 


Clamoursour privacies uneafy, make, 
Birds leave their nefts difturb’d; and., beafts their 


= 


haunts forfake. Dryden. 

Her facred privacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eyes Rowe. 
3. [ Privaxté, French.] Privity; , joiot 


knowledge ; great familiarity. Privacy 
in this fenfe is improper. 

You fee Frog’ is seligioufly true to his bargain, 
{corns to hearken to any compofition without your 


privacy. Arbuthnot. 
4..Taciturnity. Ainfworth. 
PRIVA DO. n. fJ. [Spanith.] A fecret 


friend. 


The lady Bramptom, an Englifh lady, embarked, 


A familiar corruption -of 


PR t 


for Portugal at that time, with fomé privado of her 
own. Baconi 


PRIVATE. adj. [ privatus, Latin.) 
Le Nor opens; fecret. 
You dhall go with me; 
I have (ome privare fchooling for you both. SLaks 
Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, where. nature refts. » Milton. 
Private, or a es prayer, is that which is ufed 
by aman alone apart.trom allothers. Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contented,with her broad highway, 
Delights, for.change, thro’ private paths to ftray. 
Hartes 
z. Alone; not accompanied. 
3. Being’ upon the fame terms with the 
reft of the community; particular: op- 


pofed to publick. 

When publick confent of the whole hath ei- 
blifhed. any thing, every..man’s. judgment, being 
thereunto compared,» were primiey, hewfocver his 
calling -be.to,fome kind,of.publick charge; fo that 
of peace and quietnefs there is not any way poble, 
uniets the probable. voice .of every intire fociety or 
body politick overrule ail privace of lixeimature,in 
the fame body. Fzoker's Preface. 

He fues 
To let him breathe.betwecn the*heay’ns and earth, 
Ajprivate man-in Athens. Sbak. Ants and Cleopc?. 

Whatiinfinite hearteafesmutt,kingsinegziect, 
Thatprivate men enjoy?, and what-have kings, 
That private have not too, fave ceremony? _ Shak. 

Peter was but a privafe man, and not to be 
any way compared with the dukes of his houfe. 

Pcachamof Antiquities. 
The firt principles of chriftian religion fhould 
not be farced with fchool points and priware tenets. 
Sanderfon. 
Dare you, 
A private man, prefume to love a queen? Drydene 
4. Particular ; not relating to the publick, 

My endbeing privatz, I have not expreffed my 

shite in the language of the fchools. Digoy. 
< [t PRIVATE. Secretly ; 3 Not pusfeléty ; 
not openly. 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs ort; ; 

In publick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Grafive 
Pravate.n2.f. A fecret meflage. 

His private with me of the dauphin's love, 

Js such more general than thefetlines import. Shas 

Private er. aif. [from \private.} A 
fhip fitted out by private men to plun- 
der the enemies of the ftate: 

He isat'no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding privateers, wherewith his) fubjeéts carry on 
a pyratical war at their own expences Swifts Mifcels 

To Private ER. u.a. [from the noun. ] 
‘To fie oat thips-againit enemies, ‘at the 
charge of private perfons. 

Pri‘vaTery. ade. (from private. J Se- 
cretly; not openly. 

There; ‘this night; 
We'll pafs the’ bufinefs*privately and well. Shakefp. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the 
difciples came winto him privately. Matt. xxiv. 3. 

Pri'vareness. x. f. [from private. | 

1. The fate of a man ‘ins the fame rank 
with the reft of the community. 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambaffadors attending the court in great Humke 
he did content with conrtefy, reward, and private4a 
nefs. Baton. 

pA Obfcurity ; ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a re- 
folved. privatene/s, where he bent. his, mind to a 
retired.courle. Wottone 

PRIVA TION. mi f. x tah ig French; 
privatio, Latins] 

1. Removal’or deftruction of any thing, or 


vame 
d 3 D For 


PR I 


For, what is this contagious fin of kind, 
But a privation of that grace within ? Davies. 
If the privation be good; it follows not the former 
condition was’ evil, but ‘lefs good; for the flower 
or bloffom is a pofitive good, although the’remove 
ba he to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 


5 Bacon. 
So bounded:are our natural defires, 
Chat wanting all, and fetting pain afide, 
With bare privazioni fenfe is fatisfy'd. Dryden. 


After fome account of good, evil will be known 
by confequence, as being only a privation or abfence 
of good. Sowrb. 

A privaticn is the abfence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing, or which ought to be prefent 
with jt) as when.a man or horfe is deaf or dead, 
cor a.phyfician or divine unlearned ; thefe are. pri- 
vaticns. Watts's Logick. 

2. The act.of the mind by which, in con- 
fidering a fubject, we feparate it from 
any thing appendant. 

3. The a& of degrading from*rank’ or 
office. 

If part of the pecte or eftate be fomewhat in 
the election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers 
inthe privation or tranflation. Bacon. 

PRIVATIVE. adj. [ privatif, Fr. pri- 

_ wativus, Lat.) 

1. Caufing privation.of.any thing. 

z. Confitting in the abfence of fome- 
thing" not pofitive | Privative is in 
things, what negativéis in propofitions. 

The impreffion from privative'to active, as from 
filcnce to noifc, is a greater degree than from: lefs 
no:fe to morc. Bacos. 

The very privative bleffings, the blefings of 
immunity, fafeguard, liberty and integrity, which 

_ we enjoy, deferve the thankfgiving of a whole life. 

Taylor. 

PRIVATIVE. n. f- That of which the 
effence is the abfence of fomething, as 
filence is only the abfence of foand. 

Harmonical founds and difcordant founds ‘are 
both) active ana pofitive, but blacknefs and dark . 

inefs.are indeed .but privatives and therefore have 
little or no.attivity.; fomewhbat they do contsiftatc, 
but very little. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

PRI VATIVELY. adv, [from privative. | 

1+ By che abfence-of fomething neceflary 

‘to be prefent. l 

2; Negatively. 

The duty of the new covenant js fet down, Erft 
privetively, not like, that of Mofaical -obfervances 
external, but pofitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. . Hammoud. 

Pai vaTiveness. 2. / [from privasive..] 
Notation of abfence.of fomething that 
fhould be’ prefent.: =i 

PRIVET. x. f/f. A’plant. Miller. 

Pri VET. my. [ligufvrum] Evergreen. 
A plant. Miller. 

Privitece. nif- [ privilege, Fr. privi- 
legium, Latin.) 

1. Peculiar advantage. 

Here's my f{word,’ 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 


My oath, and my proteffion. Sbukelpeare. 
í He went 

Invifible, yet Ray‘d, fuch priviiege 

Hath omniprefence. Milton. 


He claims his privilege, sand fays tis fit, 
Nothing fhould be tho judge of wit, but wit. Denhe 
Smiles, not allow'd to beatts, from reafan move, 
And are the pri-vitege.at human love. Dryden. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be {courped 
uncondemned, he pleads the legal privilege of a 
Roman, who ought not to be treated fo.. Aetsliw. 
A foul that can fecurely death defy, 
And Counts it nature's privilege to die. “Dryden. 
: 


PRI 


The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. 
Lecke. 
2. Immunity; right not univerfal. 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sbakefp. 
Jo PRIVILEGE. v. a. [from the oe 
t. To inve with rights or immunities ; 
to grant a privilege. 

The great are privileg`d alane, 

To punith all.injuftice but their own. 

He happicr yet, who privikg'd by fate 
To fhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 
Receiv'd but yefterday the gift of breath, 
Ordain'd to-morrow to, return to death, Prior. 

z. To exempt from ceniure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place 
of unbridled liccntioufnefs, than as the abiding 
of him, who, as a father, fhould give a fatherly 
example. Sidney. 

He took this place for fantuary, 

And it hall privilege him from your hands. Shak. 

‘Dhis place 1 

Doth privilege me, {peak what reafon will. Daniel. 
3. To exempt from paying tax or inpott. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon iaw are chargeable. Ha/e. 

Pri'vity. adv. [from privy.} Secretly ; 
privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence 
of conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, who 
privily fend them the revenues. Spenf. State of Iri. 

Praivity. n.f. [ privauré, French; from 
privy.) 
1. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity difcover the. drift of 
my purpoie ; 1 mean thereby to fettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alfo to make ir very 
profitable to her majetty. Spenjer. 

2. Confcioufnefs ; joint knowledge ; pri- 
vate concurrence. 

The authority of higher powers.hath force even 
in thefe things which are done without their privity, 
and are of mean reckoning. Hooker. 

Upon this French going out, took be upon him, 
Without the privity 0° th’ king, © appoint 
Who fhould attend him.» Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

All the doors: were laid open for his departure, 
not without the privity of the prince of Orange, 
concluding that the kingdom might better be fettled 
in his absences: ' Savift. 
3« {inthe plurals] + Secret parts: 

Few of them have any thing to: cover their při- 
titiis. Abbot. 

PRIVY. adj. [privé French. | 
1. Private; now publick; affigned -to fe- 
crer ules. | 

The party, ‘gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the priz:y cotter of the ftate. Stakefpeare. 

2. Secret; clandettine ; done by  ftealth. 

He took) advantage of ‘the night for, fuch privy 
attempts, infuinuch that the-bruit of his manlinels 
was foread every where. 2 Mac. Nilie.7. 

3. Secret; not fhewn; not publick, 

The {word of the great men that are fain cn- 

tereth into their privy chamber. Exckicl, xxie 14% 
4. Admitted to fecrets of ftate. ee: 
The king has made him’ |” 

One of the privy council. Skakefp. Herry VIIL, 

_ “One, baving let his beard: grow from the mar- 

tyrdom of king Charles J. till’the:reftoration, >de 

fired to be-made a privy counfellor. ' Spectator. 
5. Confcious to any thing; admitted to 
' participation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine 
This night intends, to fteal away your daughter ; 
Myfelf am one made privy tothe plot. Shukcfpcare. 
Many being pritry to the fact, R 

How hard it is to keep it-unbetray’d ? Daniel. 

He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than 


Dryden. 


: 


be privy to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me, 
Swift. ' 


never to mentions 


PRO 


Privy. n.f- Place of retirement; ne- 


ceffary houle. 

. is Your fancy 

Would ftill the fame. ideas give ye, 

As when you {py'd heron sbe privy. 
PRIZE. 2. /.[ prix, French. J . hitia 
1. A reward gained by conteit with com- 

petitors. tT 

If ever he go alone, I'll never wreftle for prize. 
ES Shakefpeare. 
Though their foe were big and ftrong, and often 
brake the ring, Y 
Forg’d of their lances; yet enforê`t, ‘he lefe th’ 


Swifte 


affected prize. Chapman. 
I fought and conquer'd, yet have loft the prize. 
4 Dryden. 


The raifing fuch filly competitions among the 
ignorant, propofing srizs for fuch ufelefs ac- 
complithinents, and infpiring them’ with tuch abfurd 
ideas of fuperiurity, has in it fomething immoral 
as well as ridiculous. Addifor. 

They are not indeed fuffered to difpute with us 
the proud prizes of arts and fciences, of learning 
and elegance, in which I have much fulpicion 
they would often prove our fuperiors. Law. 


2. A reward gained by any performance. 


True poets empty fame and praife defpife ; 
Fame is the trumpet, but your {mile the prizee., 
| " Dryden. 
3. [Prif, French.}, Something taken by 
I adventure; plunder. >” 
The king of Scots fhe did fend to France, © 
To fil king Edward s'fame with prifoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 
With funken wreck. Sbhatefpeare's Henry Ve 
Age that all men overcomes, has made his 
‘prize on thee. Chapmans 
He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like 
; an honeft man; for he converted the prizes to_his 
own ufe. Arlutbuot, 
Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poffefs the prizce Pope. 


Jo Prize. v. a, [from appraifer; prifer, 


French ; apprectare, Laun.} 
1. Lo rate; to value at a.cestain price. 
Life I prize nota {traw3 but for mine honours 
Which I would free. Shakc{pearte 
A goodly price that I was prized at of them. 
Zech. xi. 130 


2. Toefteem; to value highly. 


I go to free us both of pain ; 
J priz‘d your perfon, but your crown'difdain. Dry. 
Saine the French-writers, fome our own defpife ; 
The ancients only, or the modernsiprize. . Popes 


Prizer. 2. f. [ prifeur, French; from 


prize.) He that values: ; scra 
It holds.its eftimate and dignity, 
As well wherein “tissprecious of itielf, 
Asin the prizer. Shake[peare’s Troilus ard Creffida. 


PRI ZEELGHT ER ey dh prize and fighter.) 


Onc that bghts publickly for aimeward. 
Mastin and Crambe cngaged like prizcfigh:ers. 

> Arbuthnot and Popes 

In Fig the: priz-fizbrer by day delight. Brarfton. 


PRO. [Latin.)] Fors in defence of; ‘pro 


and con; for pro and) contra, for and 
againn. Defpicable cant. 

Doétrinal points in controverfy tiad’ been agitated 
in the pulpits, with move «warmth *than/had_ ufed, 
tobe; and thence the animofity increafed'in beoks 


iproandecm >| Clarendon. 
Matthew met Richardy iwhen Ane 

Of many knotty points they {pokey 

And pro and com by turns they woke — mp WPrier. 


PROBABILITY. 8. f. [ probabilitas, Lat. 
probabilité, Frenchy \ofrom: ‘probaédle.) 
Likelihood; appearance of truth"; Tevi- 
dence arifing’ from” the  preponderation 
“of argument: it is lefs’ than moral cer- 
tanty.t TE a Y 

Pribability, 


PRO" 


Pr: tability, is the, appearancesof the agreement 
Of ditagreement Of two ideas, by the. intervention of 
proofsy whofe connection is not conftant; = bet 
appears for the moit part to be fo. Locke. 

Asfor prehacilities, «what thing was there ever 
fet down fo agreeable with found reafon, but fome 
probable thew againft it might be made? . Hooker. 
_/The reafon why mem are moyed to believe a pro- 
ability of gain by gee ssring their ftocks. into 
fuch toreign countries’as they have never feen, and 
of which they have made no trial, is from the tefti- 
mony of other credible. perions. Wilkins. 

Tf a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it will 
quickly fetch it downto but a probability 5, nay, if 

‘it does not carry with it an impregnable.evidence, 
it will go near to debate it to a downright falfity. 

. ~~ Sowrb. 
` Though moral certainty be fometimes: taken: for 
ahigh degree of probability, which can only pro- 
duce a doubtful alent ;, yet it is alfo frequently ufed 

 for.a.firm.affent to a thing upon fuch grounds as 
fuliy fatisfy a prudent man. Till.tfon. 

+ For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without fome rong probabiiiričs of proving 

-effeétual. -+ Wilkins. 

Which tempers, if they were duly improved by 
proper ftudies, and fobcr methods of education, 
would in all probability carry them to greater heights 
of picty, than are to be found amongft the gene- 
ality of men. Law. 

PRO'BABLE. adj. [ probable, French ; 
probabilis, Lat.] Likely; having more 
evidence than the contrary. 

_. The. publick approbation, given. by. the body of 
this whole church unto thofe things which are cfa- 
blifhed, doth make it but -probable that they are 
govd, and therefore. unto a necelfiary. proof. that 

they are. not good it muft give place.  Hsoker. 

a The only feafonable enquiry is, which is of 
probables the moft, or of improbables, the Icaft fuch. 

Hammond. 

„Ido not fay, that the principles of religion arc 
Meerly probable; 1 have before afferted them: to be 
morally certain: and »that to a man who is care- 
{ul to.preferve his. mind free from prejudice, and 
to confider, they will appear unqueftionable, and 
the deductions from them demonttrable. #¥i/kins. 

That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
againft it.” . South. 

They affented to things that were neither evi- 
dent nor'certain, but only probable; for they con- 
verled, they merchandized upon a‘ probable) per- 
fuafion of the bhonefty and truth of thofe whom 
they correfponded with. South. 

Pro'paBiy. adv. [from probable.) Like- 
ly ; in likelihood. 
~ Diftinguith betwixt what may. poffibly, ` and 
what will profably bedone. © Li Efrange's Fatles. 

Our conftitution in chureh or {tate could: not 
probably have been long preferved, without fuch 
methods. Swift. 


PRO BAT. n. f. [Latin.] The proof 
of wills and: teftaments of perfons de. 
ceafed in the fpiritual court, either in 
common form by the oath of the exe- 

~cator or with witnefles. Dia. 

PROBATION, 2. f [probario, Latin ; 
from probo, Latin; probation, French. | 

1> Proof; evidence; teitimony. 

Of. the truth: herein; 
This prefene objet made probation. Shaki Hamle. 
He was lapt in a mort curious mantle, which, for 
more probation, Loan produces Nbuke/p. Cy mb éline. 
The kinds of prebarion tor teverali things being 
as much difproportionedy. asthe objects of the 
feveral fenfevrs-to one Another. Wilkins. 

2. The att of proving by) ratiocination or 
stedtimony.. sesh gue , | 

When otha fe: princi pleays what) is, 33, sandat is 
Ampofible for. thefame thing to bey and.nat.ta be, 
are made whe of in the probation of  propolstions, 

32 À aiai 
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whezein are words ftanding for complex ideas, as 
man or horfe, there they make men receive and 
retain falfehood for maniteft truth. Locke. 

3- (Probation, French.} Trial; exami- 
nation, — 

‘In the practical part of, Knowledge, much wil! 
be left to experience and predation, whereunto in- 
dication cannot iv fully reachs Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

4. Moral trial. 

At the end of the world, when the ftate of our 
trial and probation thall be finithed, it will bea 
proper feafon for the diftribution of public juftice. 

l t? Nelfon. 

5. Trial before .entrance into monatftick 
life; noviciate. | 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, 
whereof, in! your days of pribation, you have been 
a arer; Pope to Swift. 

PROBA TIONARY. adj. [from probation. | 
Serving for trial. i 

PROBA TIONER. n. fi [from probation. ] 

I. One whois, upon trial. 

Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfe 
In no.ignoble verfe ; 

But fuch as thy own verfe did prattife here, 

When thy. firt fruits of poely were giv'n, 
To make thyfelf'a welcome inmate there; 
While yet.a young prebuticner, 

And candidate*ot heav'n. Dryden. 

Build a thoufand churches, where.thele proba- 
tioners may read their wall lectures, Swift. 

2. A novice. 

This root of bitternefs was but a probationer 
in the foil; and though it fet forth fome offsets 
to preferve its kind, yet Satan was fain to cherith 
thems © ` : Decay of Picty. 

PROBA TIONERSHIP. x. f. [from proba- 
tionef.] State of being a probationer ; 
noviciate, 

He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility, fuitable to that ftate of mediocrity and pro- 
bationerfhbip he bas been pleafed to place us in 
here, wherein to check our over confidence. Locke. 

ProBatory. ad. [from probo, Latin.] 
Serving for trial. 

Job's aftli€tions. were no vindicatory. punith- 
ments, but »probatory, chaitifements to make trial 
of his graces. Bramball. 

PROBATUM EST. A Latin expreffion 


added to the end of a receipt, fignifying 
tt is tried or proved. 

Vain the concern that you exprefs, 

That uncall'd Alard wilh poflef: 
Your houfe and coach both; day and night, 
| And that Macbeth was haunted lefa 
By, Banguo’s reftiefs fprite : 
Lend him but fifty louis d’ or, 
And you fhall never fee him mores 
‘Take my advice, probatum cf. 
Why do the gods indulge our ftore, 
But to fecure our rett? Prior. 
Prope. a. f. [from probo, Latin.] A 
flender wire by which furgeons fearch 
the depth of wounds. 

A round white ftone was lodged, which was fo 
faftened in that part, that the phyfician with his 
probe could not ftir, it. Fell. 

I made fearch with a probe. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Prosa-scissors.a./ [probe and /cifors.] 
Sciffors.ufed to open: wounds, of which 
the blade thruit into the orifice has a 
button at the end. | 

The finus was fnipt up with probe-ciffors. Iijtm. 

To Prose. v ra [probo Latin.].. ‘To 
fearch ; to try by an initrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to preke and 
fearch a purulent old fore to the bottom. Sourh. 

He'd raife a tluth, where fecret vice he found ; 
And tickle while he gently proo’d the wound. Dry. 

Propity., n. J. (probité, French; pro- 
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biras Latin.], | Honefty ; fiacerity; ve- 
racity. n 

The truth, of, our’ Lord's afcenfionyinight) be 
deduced from the probiry of the apotties. Fiddes. 

So near approach we thgir celeitial kind, 

By justice, truth, and profity.of mind. Pope. 
PROBLEM. 2. S., [ probleme, French ; 
meoPaAnue.],A.queltion propoled. 

The problemi isy whether a man conftantly!and 
ftrongly believing that fucha thing fhall be, it'doth 
help any thing to the effecting of the thing. Bacor. 

Deeming that abundantly confirmed to advance 
itabove a difputable problem, I proceed to’ the next 
propofition. Hammond. 

Although in general ‘one urderftood colours, 
yet ‘were it» not an ealy problem to” refolve, why 
grafs'is green ? Brovunr. 

This problem let philofophere refulve, | 
What makes the globe troniW eft'to Ealt revolve ? 

Biackmore. 

PROBLEMA TICAL. adj. [from problem; 

froblematique, Fr.]-: Uncertain; ‘unfet- 
tled ; difputed; difputable. 

It is a queftion problematical and dubious, whether 
the obfervation of the fabbath was impofed upaa 
Adam, and his potterity in paradife? Write. 

L promifed»no. better» arguments thant might be 
expected in a point problematical. Boyles 

Diligent enquiries into remote’and problematical 
guilt Icavei agate ‘wide open to the ‘whole tribe of 
informers. Swift. 

PROBLEMA TICALLY. adv. | [from opro- 
blematical.) . Uncertainly, « 

Proso'scis. 2. /. [ probofcis, Latin. YT A 
fnout; the srunk of an, elephant; but 
it is ufed alfo for.the fame part in every 
creature that bears any refemblance 
thereunto. 

The elephant wreath'd, to make them fport, 

His lithe probofcis. à Miltons 
Proca'cious. adj. [ procax, Latin. ] Pe- 
tulant; loofe. _, Dia. 
Proca city. a. f. [from procacious. |. Pe- 
tulance. , Dig. 
PROCATA RCTICK. aaj. [meoxalaoxlnds.] 
Forerunning ; remotely antecedent. See 
PROCATARXIS. 
ames TV of" Scotland, "falling “away in his 
fiedh,» without: the! :precedence'ofiany precatarAick 
caufe, was fuddenly cured hy decharmirg the 
witchcraft. Harvey on Confumptionsa 

The phyfician enquires into the procataréick 

caufes. Hervey. 
PROCATA RXIS. 2. VA [recnarapžiç.] i 
Procatarxis is the pre-exiftent caufe ofsa difeafe, 
which co-operates with others that are fubfequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or heat of 
climate, which bring fuch an’ ill difpofitior of ‘the 
Juices, as occafions a fever z) the »ill)difpofition be - 
ing the immediate caule, and the bad airsthe prow 
catarCtick caufe. Quincye 
Proce pure. n. J. f procedure, French ; 
from proceed. | 
1: Manner of proceeding ; management; 
conduct. 

This is the true procedure of con{cience, always 
Suppofing a law from God, before it lays obligation 
upon man. South. 


2. Act of proceeding; progrefs; pracefs ; 
Operation. 
Although the diftin@ion of thefe fevera! proce- 
dures of the foul do not always appear diftinet, efpe— 
| cially in fudden actions, yet in actions of weight, 
| allthefe have their diftinét order and procedure. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3- Produce; thing produced. i 
No known fubftance, but carth and the proce- 
dures of earth, as tile and ogc, yicldeth any mofe 
or herby fubftance. Baccn. 
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Te PROCEE’D. w...#. -[procedo, Latin ; 
proceder, French. } 


1. To pafs from one thing or place to an- 
other. 


A Adam 
Procerded thus to afk his heav'nly guef. | Milton. 
Then to the prelude of a'war proceeds ; 
His horns, yet fore, “he'tics again? a trees)  Dryd. 
1 Mil proeved to more complex ideas. Lorke. 


2. To go forward’; to tend to the end de- 
figned ; to advance. 
Temp’ rately froceed to what vou would 
Thus violently redrefs.  Shakefgeare's Coriolanus. 
Theie things, when they. preceed. not, they 
go backward. Ben Jor fins Catiline. 
3: Tocome forth from.a place.or, from a 
fender. | 
1, proceeded forth and came. from God ;° neither 
esme lof myfelfy but He fent me. Jobn, viii. 42. 
4. To go or march in fate. 
He alk'd aclear {tage for his mufeto proceed in. 
Ancr. 
5. To iflueș to arife; to bethe effect of ; 
to be produced from. 
A ‘dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppretied brains Shake/p. 
From me what proceed 
But all corrupt, both mindand willdepray'd. Mile. 
All this proceeded not from any want of know- 
ledges Dryden. 
6. To profecute any defign. 
He that preceeds upon other principles, in his 
enquiry into any fciences, pofts himfelf in a party. 
Locke. 
Since hufbandry is of large extent, the poet 
fingles out fach precepts to proceed on, as are ca- 
pable of ornament. Addifen. 
7. To be tranfacied ; to be carried on. 
He will, after his four fafhion, tell you 
What hath proceed.d worthy note to-day. Shake/p- 
8. To make progrefs. 
Violence 
Proceeded» and_oppreffion and {word law 
Through all the plain. 
9. To carry on juridical procefs. 
Proceed by procefs left parties break out, 
And fack great Rome with Romans. Shakefpeare. 
Inftead of a thip, to levy upon ‘his county tuch 
a fum of money for his mayefty’s ule; | with’ ‘di- 
rection in what manner he. thould procecd ‘againtt 
fuch. as refufcd. p £ Clarendon. 
To judgment he. proceeded on th’ accusida Milt. 
10. To tranfach; to act; to carry, on any 
affair methodically. 
From them I will notshide 
My judgnecnts, how with mankind | proceed} 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milton. 
How feverely with themfelves proceed, 
The men who write fuch verfe as who can. read ? 
Their own ttri&t judges, not a word they fpare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight,*or'care. 
Pepe. 
11. To take cffet; to have its courfe: 
This rule only: proceeds and takesjplace, when a 
rfon.cannot.of common law condemn another by 
his fentence. Ay! iffe. 
12. To be propagated ; to come by gene- 
ration, 
From my Icins thou fhalt proceed. Milton. 
13. To be produced by the, original. efi- 
cient caufe. 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things preceed, and up to him, return!“ Miltan. 
Procee D. xz. / [from the verb.], Pro- 
duce: as, the proceeds of an \effate. 
Clariffa, Not an imitable word, though 
much ufed in writings-of commerce. 
Procee ver. x. f. [from preeced.] One 
who goes forward; one who makes a 


_progrefs. 


Milton. 
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He that feeketh vitory over his nature, let him 
not fet himfelf too great nor too fmall tafks; for 
the firft will make him deje&ted by often failing ; 
and the fecond will make him. a, {mall proceeder, 
though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

Procee Dinc. n. f. [procedé, French ; 
from proceed. | 

1. Procefs from one thing to another ; 
feries of conduét; tranfaétion, 

PU acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your Juft proceedings in this cafe. Shake/p. 
My dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shake/p. 

The underftanding brought to knowledge by de- 
grees, and in fuch a general proceeding, nothing is 
hard. f Locke. 

Itis a very unufual proceeding, and I would not 
have been guilty of it for the world. © Arbutbnor. 

Clear the juftice of God's proceedings, it feems 
reafonable there fhould be a future judgment for a 
fuitable diftribution of rewards and punifhments. 

Nelfon. 
From the earlleft ages of chriftianity, there never 
was a precedent of fuch a proceeding. Swift. 
2. Legal procedure: as, Juch are the pro- 
ceedings at law. 
Proce’tious. adj. [ procellofus, Latin. ] 
Tempeftuous. Dia. 
Proce rtion. #. f Preoccupation ; a&t 
of taking fomething fooner than an- 
other. A word not in ufe. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that I 
have none to preferve what is mine own from.their 
proception. King Charles. 

Proce aity. #. f. [from procerus, Lat. 
Talnefs ; height of ftature. 
We fhail make attempts to lengthen out. the 
human figure, and reftore it to its ancient procerity. 
Addifon. 
PROCESS. 2. /. [ proces, French ; procefus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Tendency ; progreffive courfe. 

That there is fomewhar higher than either of 

thefe two, no other proof doth need, than the very 
) prorefi of man’s defire, which being natural fhould 

be fruttrate, if there were not fome farther thing 
| wherein it might reft “at the length contended, 
which in the former it cannot do. Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradyal progrefs. 

Commend'me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the procefs of Antonio'siend ; i 
Say how I lov'diyou ; fpeak mefairindeaths Sha. 

They declared unto him the whole procefs' of that 
war, and with what fuccefs they hadendured. Knolls. 

| .. Immediate are the a&ts of God, more {wift 
Than time or motion;) but to human ears 


Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. Milton. 
Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal procfs of the war. Dryden. 


: Inthe parable of the waftefu!l tteward, we have 
alively image of the force and procefs of this tempta- 
tion. Rogers. 

3. Courfe; continual flux or paffage. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty, years; it in the courfe — 4 
And proces of this time you can report, 

And prove it too, againft mine honour aught, 

Turn me awaye Sbak:fpeare's Henry VME. 
This empire rife, 

“By policy and long procefs of time. Milton. 

Many a&t of parliament have, in long precefs of 
time, bcen loft, andthe things forgotten. ~ Hale. 

4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar tochymifts, are unknown 
ta the learned, who neveriread ebymicaliproce/es- 

y Bayle. 

The procefs of that. great, day, with feveral. of the 
partieular circumftances of it, are, fully deferibed 
by our Saviour. Nefon. 

An_age they. live releas’d 
From all the labour, proce/s, clamour, woe, 


Which our fad {cenes of daily a€Nion knows ` Prior. 


2. To tell openly. 
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5. Courfe of law. "i 
Proceed ‘by proce/s, h 
Left parties, as he is*belov'd, break out.” Sharcfp. 
All proceffes eccleliaftical thould be made in the 
king's name, as in writs at the common law. 
H Hayward. 
That afuit of law,’ and all judicial’ procefs, is 
not in itfelf a fin, appears from courts being ereéted 
by confent in the apoftles days, ‘for the management 
and conduét of them. Kertlewell. 
The patricians: they chofe for their patrons, ito 
anfwer for their appearance, and defend them in 
any procefs. Swift. 
PROCE’SSION. 2. f. [ proceffion, Fr. 
procefio, Latin.) A. trainmarsching in 
ceremonious folemnity. 
if there: be caufe for the church’to go forth in 
folemn procefica, his whoie family, have tuch buf- 
nefs come upon them, that no one can be fpared. » 


i Heokere 
Him all his train 
Tollow’d in bright proccfions Miltene 


Tis the proceffionof a funerabvow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The priefts,, Potitius at itheir, head; : 
In {kins of beafts involv'd, the long, proceffiomleds ¢ 
When this vaft congregation was formed intova 
regular procefficn to attend the ark of the covenant, 


the king marched at the head of his people, with ` 


hymns‘and, dances. Addifin. 

It isto be hoped, that the perfons of wealth, 
who made their proceficn through the members 
of thefe new erected feminaries, will contribute to 
their maintenance. Addifon. 

The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve’ 
days to the Gods; all that time they carried their 
images in proceffion, and placed them ‘at. their 
feftivals. 3. , Brozmes 

To Proce’sston. v. n. [from the noun. } 

_ To go in proceffion. A low word. 

PROCE SSIONAL. aaj. [from procefions} 
Relating to proceffion. ; 

PrROCE SStONARY. adj. [from proceson] 
Confifting in proceffion. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very ftrength: 
and comfort of God's church; whercupon, in the 
year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, 
that the whole church fhould bestow yearly, .at the 
feaft of Pentecoft, three days in that precefionary 
fervice. / Hookere 

Pro'cHronism, a fe [areoxyzancu®.)] An 
error in chronology.; a dating a thing 
before it happened. 

ProcipENCcE. 2. f [ procidentia, Latio.) 
Falling down; dependence below’ its 
natural place. j 

Procixcr. n. / [ frocin@us, Latin.) 
Complete preparation ; preparatiom 
brought to the point.of action. 

When all the plain 
Cover'd with thick imbattl'd fquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming amns, and ficry fteeds, 
RefleGing blaze on. blaze, firft, met his view,  » 

+ War he perceiv'd, war in.procin®. Milton- 

To PROCLAIM. v. a. [ proclamo, Late 
proclamer, French, } ` 

t. To promulgate or denounce by a, fo-, 
lemn or legal publication, 

When. thou. comet- nigh unto a'icity-tosfight 
againit it, proclaim peace untojite, Deute XXe IOo 

I proclaim a liberty tor you, faith the Lord, to 
the {word and to the peftilence. Jerem. XXXiv 176 

Heralde: , A 
Withitrumpet's found, throughout: cheshoft) proclaim 
A folemn. council. Miltone 

While in another's name you. peace declare, 
Princefs, you in your own.proclaim a ware Dryden 

She to the palace led her gueft, È 
Then ofter'dincenfe, and prechiim'd afcaks » Dryd. 


z1 Some 


Die. 
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Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenfions 
ef punithments of fhame taken away, would as 
openly proclaim their atheifm, as their lives do. 

AL “Locke. 
While the deathlefs mufe , 
Shall fing the juf, fhall o'er their head diffufe 
- Perfumes with Javith hand, fhe fhail proclaixs 
| Thy crimes alone. 4 Prior. 
3. To outlaw by publlick denunciation. 
‘TL heard myfelf preclaimed. Shake/peare. 
PROCLAMER, n. /. [from prociaim. | 
One that publifhes by authority. 
The great proclaimer, with a voice 
‘More awful than the found of trumpet, cry’d 
Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz’d. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
Proct ama Tion: 2. fi [ proclamatio, Lat. 
proclamation, F rench ; from proclaim. | 
_ 1. Publication by authority. 
2. A declaration of the king’s will openly 
publifhed among the people. 

If the king fent a proclamation for their repair 
to thcir houfes, fome nobleman publiihed a pro- 
teftation againfk thofe proclamaticns. Clarendon. 

Procurvity. n.f. [ proclivitas, prochvis, 
Latin. ] - 

3. ‘Tendency ; natural inclination ; pro- 
penfion ; pronenefs. 

The fenfitive appetite may engender a procitvity 
to fteal, but not a neceflity to fteal. Bramball. 

2. Readinefs ; facility of attaining. 

He had foch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs, that his 
brothers might keep pace with him. Wotton. 

Procii vous, adj. [ proclivis, Lat.] In- 

_ clined ; tending by nature. Dig. 

PROCO'NSUL, n.f- [Lat.}. A Roman 
officer, who governed a province with 
confular authority. 

Every child knoweth how dear the works of 
‘Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguitts, 

Aufonius to Gratian, who made him froconful, 
Chaucer to Richard IJ. and: Gewer to Henry 1V. 


Peachom. 

PROCO NSULSHIP. 2. f. ere proconful. | 
The office of a proconfu! 

Jo PROCRA’STINATE. v. z2. [ pro- 
craftinor, Lat.) To defer; to delay ; 
to put.off from day to day. | 

Hopelefs and helplefs. doth Æ geon wend, 
„But to procraftinate his lifelefs end. Sbzkefpeare. 
Let men ferioufly and. attentively lifen to chat 
voice within them, and they will cestainly need no 
other medium to convince them, either of the 
error or danger of thus procraftixating their vepent- 
ance. Decay of Piety. 

To PROCRASTINATE, v. 2. To be dila- 
tory. 

Set out early and refolutely without procraffi- 
“nating or looking back. Hamm: nd. 
I heres li more than I did twenty years ago, 
and have feveral things to finifh, which I put off to 
twenty years hence. Swift to Pope. 

PROCRASTINATION. 2. f. [ procraftinasi, 
Latin; from fprocraffinate. | Delay ; 
dilatoringfs, 

How ‘defperate the hazard of-fuch pr-craflina- 
tion is, hath been convincingly demonftrated by 
better pens. Decay of Picty. 


PROCRASTINA TOR, n. f. [from procra/i- | 


nate.) A dilatory perfon. 
Procreant. adj. | procreans, Latin. ] 

Productive; pregnant. 

The temple-haunting martlet doea approve, 
By histov'd manfionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutting frieze, 
But this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 


Sbhakefpeare. | 


a 
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To PRO’CREATE, w. a. [ proereo, Lat. 


procreer, French.] To generate; to 

produce. 

Flies crufhed and corrupted; when inclofed in 
fuch veffels, ‘did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To procreate plants the forett to reftore ; 

Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Should fhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown? Blackm. 

n. J. [ procreation, Fr. 
procreatio, Lat. from procreate.) Ge- 
neration ; produétion. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath 
ftirred up by the heat of the fun, affitteth nature in 
the {peedier procreation of thofe varieties which the 
earth bringeth forth. Raleigh. 

Neither her outfide form'd fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton. 

Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreati:n. South. 

Procrearive. adj. [from procreate.] 
Generative; produétive. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative 
faculty in males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. 

Hale, 

PRO'CREATIVENESS: n. f. [from procrea- 
tiue.] Power of generation. 

Thefe have the accurft privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procrea- 
tivenefs of corporeal, with the duration of incorpo- 
real {ub{tances. Decay of Piety. 

Procrea ror. n. fe [from procreate.] 
Generator; begetter. 

PROCTOR. 2. f. [contraéted from pro- 
curator, Lat.) 

I. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The moft clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion, are either atheifts, or elfe proéfors fuborned by 
atheifts. ) ' Hookers 

2. An attorney in the fpiritual court. 

I find him charging the inconveniencies in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and proffors. Sw. 

3- The magiltrate of the univerlity. 

The poor fert his fervitpr tocall him. Walter. 

To Proctor. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To manage.: A cant word. 

l cannot proétori mine own caufe fo well 
To make et clear. Shake/p. Antony and Clespatra. 

Procrorsuip, ne Je [from proctor. } 
Office or dignity of a proor. 

From a fcholar“he became a fellow, .and the 
prefideat of the college, after he had received all 
the graces and ‘degrees, the protiorfbip and the doc- 

y torthip. Clarendcn. 

PROCU MBENT. adj. ‘procumbens, Lat. ] 
Lying down ; prone. 

PROCU RABLE. adj. [from procure.| -To 
be procured; obtainable ; acquirable, ` 
~Though it be a far more common and procurable 
liquorthan the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it 
may yet be eafily fubftituted in its room. Boyle. 

Pro’curacy. sf. [from procure.) ‘The 
management of any thing. 

Procura tion. n.f. [from procure. | 
The act of. procuring. 

Thofe, who formeriy were doubtful in this 
matter, upor {trit and repeated infpection of thefe 
bodies, and procuration of plain thells from this 
ifland, are now convinced that thefe are the remains 
of fea-animals. Wodward's Natural Hificry. 

PROCURA TOR. n. fa {procurateur, Fr. 
from procuro, Latin. ] Manager ; one 
who tran{aéts affairs for another. 

Ishad in charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator for your excellence, 

Tovmarry princefs Marg’ret for your grace. Shak. 
They confirm and feal 

Their undertaking with their deareft blood, 


As procuraters for the commonweal, Daniel. 


PRO. 


When the frocurators of king Antizonus im- 
pofed a rate upon the fick people; that«came! to 
Edepfum, to drink, the waters..which were larely 
{prung, and were very healthful, they inttantly 
dried up. Taylor. 

PRocuRATO’RIAL. adj. [from proeuraror.] 
Made by a proétor. ' 

All procuratorial exceptions’ ought to be made 
before conteitation. of fuit, and not afterwards, as 
being. dilatory exceptions, if a protor was then 
made and conftituted. s Ay iff: 

Procu ratory. adj.. [from procurator. ] 
Tending to procuration. iV 0g. 
To PROCURE.» a: { procuroy Latin ; 

procurer, French. } | 
1. To manage ; ‘to tranfa& for another. 
2. To obtain ; to acquire. | i 
‘They fhall fear and'tremble, forall the*profpe- 
rity that I procur@unto it. "Jeremih; xxxiiié’9- 
Happy though but ill, tOr j 
Milton. 


If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. 
We no other pains endure, 
Than thofe that we ourlelves procures Dryden. 


Then by thy toil’procwr'd, thou food shalt ezt. 
| Drydia. 
3.. To perfuade ; to prevail on. ; 
Is it my lady mother? 
What unaccuftom'd caule: procures her hither? Y 
Shakefpearee 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world)runs biafs, from his, will } 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 
r Herbert. 
4. To contrive ; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 

And.by the doom of death: end woes and all. Shake 
To Procure. w. n. To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author .calls ‘colouring, lena fororis, in 
plain English, the.bawd of her fifter, the defign or 
drawing: fhe cloaths, fhe dreffes her up, fhe paints 
her, the makes her appear more lovely than naturally 
the is, the procures for the defign, and makes lovers 
for her. Dryden. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold 
The wife by:her procuring hulband fold ? Dryden. 

Procu’REMENT. 2. f. The att of pro- 
curing. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curfing, the emprefs ; for they think it done. 
By her procurement. Dryden's Aurengzcbes 

PROCURER. 2. fa [from procure: ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a’modcrator of . 

paflions, and a procurer of contentednelss Waltons! 
2. Pimp; pandar. ; 


Strumpets in their youth turn procurers in their 
age. South. 


Procu’ress. 2. A [from procure.) A 
bawd. , 
I faw the moft artful procurefs in town feducing 
a young girl. Spectator. 
PRO'DIGAL.® adj. [ prodigus, Vaatin ; 
prodigue, French.}]  Profule; wafteful’; 
expenfive; lavih; not frugal; nog 
parfimonious: with of before the thing. 
Leit I fhould feem over prodigal in the praite of 
my countrymen, I will only, prefent you with fome 
few verfes. Camd:ne 
Be now as prodigal of all: dear-prace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When the dic ftarve the geitcral world befidey. 
And prodigally gave them ail to yous Shuba/prarte 
My chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, fomething too predigal, 
Hath left me gaged. Shake[p. Merchant of Venice. 
Diogenes did beg ‘more of a presigal man than 
the ret; whereupon one faid, fee your bafenels, | 
that when you find a liberal mind, you, will wke 
molt of him; no, faid Diogenes, but } mean to 


. Bacore 
beg of the reft again. As 
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Asta hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround; now thefe affails, now thofe, 
Though prodigal of lite, ‘difdains to die 
By common hands. pes | Denbam. 

Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodiga! of blood. Dryden. 

The fredigal of foul ruth'd on the ftroke 
Of lifted. weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryd. 

O ! beware, 
Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 
Expofe the Britith fafety. Philips. 

Some, people) are prodigal of their blood, and 
others fo fparing, as if fo'much life and blood went 
togeiher. Bacon. 

ProDicars w. f. “Awafter; a fpend- 
thrift. 

A beggar grown rich; -becomes’a prodigal; for 
tu obfcure his former obfcurity; he puts on riot and 
excels. A, Ben Forfon. 

i , Thou 
Ow’ ft all thy loffes to the fates; but J, 
Like wafteful prodigals, have cat away 
My happinefs. — Denbam's Sophy. 
Let the wafteful prodigal be lain. Dryden. 
PropiGa tity. 2. J. of prodigalite, Fr. 
from prodigal.) Extravagance; pro- 
fufion ; watte ; exceflive liberality. 
A fweeter and lovelier gentleman, 
Fram*‘d in the predigality of nature, 
The fpacious world cannot again afford. Stake/p. 

He that decries covetoufnels,. fhould not be held 
an adverfary to him that oppofeth prodigality. 

E . 
Glanville. 

It'is-not always fo obvious to diftinguifh , be- 

tween an att of liberality and’ at of predigality. 
South. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed 
with the pradigality of his wit, though at the fame 
time he could have ‘withed; » that? the-matter of it 
had been a better managers: Dryden. 

PRO’ DIGALLY. adv. [from prodigal.) Pro- 
fufely ; waftefully ; extravagantly. 

Wei are not yet fo wretched in our fortunes, 

Nor in our wills fo loft, ‘as to abandon 
A friendhip prodigally; sof that price 
As ie the fenate and the people of Rome. Ben Jonf. 
~ J cannot well. be thought Jo prodigally, thirfty 
of my {ubjećts blood,. as to venture,my own life. 
King Charles. 

The next in place and punithment are they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched (tate, 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn'd their fate. Dry. 
Nature not bounteous now, but lavifh grows, 
Our paths with flow'rs the prodigally Rrowse Dryd. 

PRODI’GIOUS. adj. [ prodigio/us, Lat. 
prodigteux, French.] Amazing; aftonih- 
ing; fuch as ‘ma yfeem a prodigy ; por- 
tentous; enormous; monitrous; amaz- 
ingly great. l 

@af e'er he have a child, abortive be it, 
PRbdigious and untimely brought to light! -Sbakefp. 

"An emiffion of immateriate virtues we ure a 
Jittle doubtful to propound, it being fo prodigizus ; 
but that it is conftantly avouched by many»; Bacon. 

It is prodi gious to have thunder in a clear sky. 

Brawn. 
Then ent’ring at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds, prodizicus to relate, 
He mix’d, unmark'd, among the bufy throng. Dry. 

The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along 
with it a prodigicus quantity of water. Addifon. 

It is a fcandal to chriftianity, that. in. towns, 
where there is a pred‘gious increafe in the number 
of houfes and inhabitants, fo little-care should ‘be 
taken for churches. Swift. 

ProDIGiousLy. adu. [from prodigious. ] 
1, Amazingly; aftonifhingly ; _ porten- 
toufly ; enormoufly. 

1 do not mean abfolutely according to philo- 
fophick exactnefs infinite, but only infinite or in- 
numerable as to us, or their number: prodigiou fly 
great. Ray on the Creation. 
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2. It is fometimes ufedas a familiar 

perbole. | 

1 ain prodigicufly pleafed with this joint oc 

Cpee 

Propi Giousness. ». fi- [from prodizi- 

ous.) Enormoufnefs;  portentoufneis ; 
amazing qualities. 


hy; 


gium, Latin.] 
1. Any thing out of the ordinary procefs 
of nature, from which omens are drawn ; 
portent. 
Be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Or broached mifchief to the unborn times. | Shak. 
The party oppofite to our fettlement, feem:to be 
driven out of all human methods, and are reduced 
to the poor comfort of grodigics and old women’s 
fables. 
2. Monter. : 
Moit of mankind, through their. own. fug- 
githnefs, become nature’s prcdigies, not her children. 
Ben Fonfan. 
3. Any thing aftonifhing for good or bad. 
They would feem predigies of learning. Spectators 
Propi rion. n. J. [ proditio, Lat.) Trea- 
fon ; treachery. Ainfworth. 
PRO'DITOR. n. f. (Lat.] «A> traitor. 
Not in ufe. l 
Piel'd prieft, doft thou command me be hut out ? 
~ido, thou mot ufurping proditor: Shake/ptare. 
PrRopiTo RIOUS. adj. [trom proditor, 
Latin. } 
1. Traiterous ; 
Not in ufe. 
Now proditorious wretch! what haft thou'done, 
To make;this‘barb'rous bafevatlafinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to make difcoveries. A 
Solid and conclùfivecharaćtėrs are emergent 
from theemind, and {tart out of children when 
themfelves leait think of it; for nature is prodito- 
ridus. Wotton on Education. 
To PRODUCE. woa.. [produco, Latin ; 
produire, French. ] 
1. To offer to the view or notice. 
Priduce your caule, faith the Lord; bring 
forth your {trong reafons. Jaiab, xlieas. 
z..To exhibit to the publick. 
Your parents did not preduce you much into the 
world, whereby you avoided many. wrong fteps. 
Swift. 


treacherous; perfidious. 


3- To bring as an evidence. 

Jt feems not meet, nor wholefome to my, place, 
To be produc'd againit the Moor. Shakefpeare. 
e To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This foil produces all forts of palm-trees. Sandys. 

5. To caule; to effect; to generate; to 
beget. 

Somewhat is produced of nothing ; for lyes. are 
fufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings ‘on 
fubftance. Bacon. 

They by imprudence mix‘d 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milten, 

Thou all this good of evil fhalt produce. Milton. 

Clouds may rain, and rain produce , 7 
Fruits in her foften'd foil. Milton. 

Obferving in ourfclves, that we can at pleafure 
move feveral parts of our bodies; the effects alfo, 
that natural bodies are able to produce in one an- 
other, occurring every moment to our feafes, we 
both thefe ways get the idea of power, Locke. 

Hinder light but from ttriking on porphyre, and 
its colours. vanith, it no longer produces ‘any fuch 
ideas; upon the return of light,’ it produces thele 
appearances again. f Locke. 

This wonder of the fculptor’s hand 
Produc'd, his art was at a Rande Addifin. 


Propuce. a. A [from the verb.) This 
noun, though accented on, the laft fyl- 


Aiddifon. 
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lable by. Dryden, is- generallytaccented 
onthe former.) ` Ayonsl as 

1. Product; that which any thing yields 
or brings. (lata mot 

You board not health far your own private wie, 

Butonthe publick {pend the rich produce. Dryden. 


2. Amouni; profit; gains emergent fuin 
Propicy. naf. [ prodige, French ; prodi- f 


OF. QUaNUtyie Vichy fant hw dw aby E 
In Staftordhhire, after their lands» are®marled, 
they fow it with barley, + allowing; three buthels ta 
an acre. [ts commonsproduce is thirty -buthels.. 
Diortimer's Hufeandry. 
This tax has already been {2 often tried, that «we 
know the exact produce of ite Addifen’s Freebelder. 
PRODU CEN Ta n. f. [from produce.}] One 
that exhibits p one that offers... iul; 
lf an intrument be produced with a proteftation 
im favour of or ae and: the ‘adverfe. patty 
does not contradiét, it {ball be confrued to the ad- 
“vantage of the preducent. Alife: 
P ronu cera nafa ffrom produce.]) One 
-thag generates oriproduces>> = oo 
By examining how I, that could contribute no- 
thing to mine own being, fhould be here, I came 
to afk the fame queftion for ‘my + father, ‘and fo 
am led in a direct line to a Grit producersthat mutt 
be more than man.* | » Suckling « 
Whenever want. of money, or want of defire in 
the confumer, make the price low,- that imme- 
diately reaches the firft p: oun. ere Lockes 
PRODU CIBLE. adj. [from produce. |] 
1. Such as may be exhibited. s 
There is no reafon producibleto free the chriftian 
children ‘and idiots, trom the blame of not- be- 
licving, which will not with cqnal force be pro- 
ducille for thofe heathens to whom the gotpell wae 
never revealcds ae t Hammond. 
That is accounted probable, which) has ‘better. 
arguments produvib/e for it, that can ‘be’ brought 
againft it. South. 
Many warm expreffions of the fathers are pro- 
ducible in this cafe. Decay of Piety 
2. Such as may be generated or made. 
The falts: producibley, are the alcalis orifixt falts, 
which feem to have an antipathy with acid ones. 
» 9 Baler 
Propu CIBLENESS. 2. fa [from, produci- 
ble.) ‘Whe ftate of, being, producibles 
To: confirm our,dottrine of ‘the groducth/cnefs 
of falts, Helmont affures us, that by Paracelfus's 
fal circulatum,, folid® bodies,’ particolarly ftones, 
may be tranfmuted into actual falt equiponderant. 
Boyle. 
Propuct. m: f. f produ&us, Latin 3 pro- 
duit, French. Milton accents it on the 
firt fyllable, Pope on the lat.] — . 
1. Something produced by nature, as 
fruits, grainy metals. = ` 
The Jandholder, having nothing but what the 
predu& of his land will yield, mutt take the market- 
rate. Locke. 
Our Britith produfsiare af fuch kinds and quan- 
titles, as ĉan turn the balance of trade to our advan- 


o 


tage. Addifen. 
Range in the fame quarter, the produé?s of ther 
fame {cafon. | SpecTatore 


See thy bright altars 
Heap'd with the produé?s of Sabsean Springs. Pope. 
z. Work; compofition; efect of art or 
labour, 7 
Mok of thofe. boaks, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the prodwé?s.of great 
and wife men. Watts. 


3-, Thing confequential p efes. 
Thefe,ara theyproda@s einy! | 
Of thofe Ille mated masriages., Miltons Paro Left. 
4+ Refult; fum: as, the produ of many 
{ums added io. cach other ;' the “produ 
of a trade, nits Jape eres 
Propucrine. adj. [from predico,’ Tat. } 
Which 
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Which may be! produced, or drawn out { 


_at length. 
~Propvu‘crion. n. f. [ produfion, French ; 
from produ. | 
1.’ The act of producing., 
“A painter fhould forcfee the harmony of the 
lights and fhadows, “aking from each of them 
that which will moft conduce to the produltion of 
a beautiful effect. Drydin. 
‘2. The thing produced; fruit; produ&. 
The beft of queensand beft of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did fhow 
= “Po the fair region, where the fun does rife, 
Whole rich preduficas we fo juitly prize. Waller. 
~I What would become of the fcrofulous con- 
fumptive produGions furnithed by our men of wit 
and learning ? Swift. 
3. Compofition; work of art or ftudy. 
We have ‘had our names prefixed at length to 
~ whole volumes of mean produéions. Saovft. 
Propu crive. adj. (from produce.) Hav- 
_ ing the power to produce; fertile; ge- 
= nerative ; efficient. 
à In thee, 
Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 
Produttive asin herb and plant. Milton. 
This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, 
and making it produéfrve of merit, as it is under- 
ftood to have been originally a reward of it. Speet. 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful fong infpire, 
Ard kindle, with thy own preduéfive fire. Dryden. 
If the produ&iwe tat of the marl be ipent,. it is 
not capable of being mended with new. Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their 
barren hills for our fruitful vales fo produétive of 


that grain. Swift. 
Hymen’s flames like ftars unite, 

And burn for ever one; 

_ Chafte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 

Produfive as the fun. Pope. 


Plutarch, in- his life of Thefeus, fays, that 
that age was prductive of men of prodigious fta- 
ture. Broome, 

Pro eM. nef. [recojo 5 proamium, Lat. 
proeme, old French.] Preface; intro- 
dodtion. 

One and the fame proem, containing a general 
motive'to provoke people to obedience of ail and 
‘every one of thefe precepts, was prefixed before 
the decalogue. Write. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun'd. Milt. 

Thugmuch may ferve by way of priem, 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift's Mifcel. 

Js Sinian has, in the proem to the digetts, 
only prefixed the term of five years for ftudying 
the laws. Aylife. 

PROFANA TION. 2. f. [ profanaticn, Fr. 
from profano, Latin. ] | 
3. The act of violating any thing facred. 
He knew how bold: men are to take cven from 
«God himfelf; how hardly that houfe would: be 
kept from impious profanation he knews!’ Hooker. 
+ What Iam and what J would, are to your ears 
divinity ; to anyothers, profaration. Sbak-fpearc. 
*T were profanotisn of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love. Donne. 
Profanation of the Lord's day, and of other 
folemn, feftyal days, which are devoted to» divine 
and religious offices, is impious.. White. 
All profanation and invafion of things facred, is 
an offence againft the cternal law of nature. Scurb. 
Others think T ought not to have tranflated 
Chaucer : they fuppofe a veneration due to his old 
language, and that it is little lefa than profanation 
and facrilege to alter it. UOS r, Dryden. 
2, Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 
Great men may jeft with faints, “tis wit in them ; 
į Bus; inethe lefs, foul profanations: | Shakefpeares 


PROFANE, ` adj: [ profane, Fr, from 
profanus, Latin. ] ats 


3. Irreverent to facred names or things, 
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>E Profane fellow! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no mors 

But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 

To be his groom. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Thefe have caufed the weak to ftumble, and 

the profane to blafphemic, offending the one, and 

| hardening the other. South. 

2. Nor facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefted by 
profane hiftory; for the fame of it is gone through 
the earth, and there are records of traditions con- 
cerning it in all.the pasts, of «this andthe new 
found world. Burnet’s Thex y. 

3. Polluted; not pure. 
Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things. 
Raleigh. 
4. Not purified by holy rites. 
Far hence be fouls profane, 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abitain. Dry. 


To PROFANE. v.a. [ profano, Latin ; 
profaner, French. ] 


1. To violate; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnith'd in this fort, 
Doth but ufurp thefacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moit honourable order. Shake/peare. 

Pity the temple profancd of ungodly men. 2 Mac. 

Forctatted fruit 
Profan'd fir by the ferpent, by him firft 
Made common and-unhaliow’d. 

How far have we 
Prefan'd thy heav’nly gift of poefy? 
Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 
Debas d. Dryden. 

How are feftivals profancd? When, they are not 
regarded, nor diftinguifhed from common days; 
when they are made inftruments of vice and 
vanity ; when they are fpent in luxury and de- 
bauchery į- when our joy» degencrates: into fenfu- 
ality, and we exprefs it by intemperance und ex- 
cefs. Nellore 

2. To put to wrong ufe. 
I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profune the precious time. Shake{peams 
PROFA NELY. adv. [from profane.] With 
irreverence to facred names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching 
their wickednefs, which thcy profanely commit. 

2 Ffdrasyxv. 8. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs of divine, 
When beliy and head's full, profancly difpute. 

Ben Fonfon. 

That proud fcholar, intending to ereé altars to 
Virgil, Speaks of Homer too profuncly.”. ‘Brocme. 


PROFA NER. n f{.\ [from profane.] . Pol- 
Juters violater. 

The argument which. our Saviour ufeth againit 
profarers of the temple, he taketh from the uie 
whereunto it was with folemnity confecrated. 

Hooker. 


Milton. 


Rebellious fubjects, “enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour- {tained fteel, | Shzk-/p. 
There area ‘lighter’ ludicrous fort of prifaners, 

who ule thesfcripture to furnith out their jeita. 
Gov:rnment of the Tongue. 


PROFA NENESS. 


Irreverence of what ts facred. 

Apollo, pardon 
My great profanend/s ‘gain thy oracie! Shake/peare. 
You can banith from thence fcurrility and, pro- 
fancnefs, and reftrain the liccntious -iniclence. of 
poets and their a€tors. Dryden. 
Edidts againit immorality and profanenc/s, laws 
againft oaths aad execrations, we. trample upon. 
| Atterbury. 
PROFE CTION. a. far [profectio, Latin. ] 

Advance ;. progreffion. 
This, with profeion of the horofcope unto the 


feventh houfe’or oppofite figns, every feventh year 
opprefieth living natures. Brown. 


To PROFESS. wv. a: [profefer, French ; 
from. profcfus, Latin.) 


n. f. (from profane.] 


PRO 


‘1, To declare himfelf in ftrong terms of 


any opinion or charaéter. 
The day almoft itfelf prefeffis yours, 
And little is to do. Shakefpcare’s Macketh. 
Would you have me fpeak after my caftom, 
As heing a profefs'd tyrant to their fex? Shake/p. 
Let no man, that’ proffs himfelf a chvriftian, 
keep fo heathenifh a tamily, as not ‘to fee God be 
daily worhhipped in it. Duty of Mar. 
Pretending firft 


Wife to fly pain, profifing next the fpys = Miltona 
A fervant to thy fex,:a ilave to thee, 
A foe profeff to barren chaftity. Dryden. 


2. To make afhow ofany fentiments 
by loud declaration. 
Love well your father; 
To your profejing botums | commit him. Skakefp. 
3. To declare publickly one’s {kill in'any 
art or fcience, fo as to invite employ- 
ment. 

What, mafter, read you? firft refolve me that, 
—I read that I profe/s the art ofdove. Shakelpeare. 

Without eycs thou fhalt want light; profefs not 
the knowledge therefore that thou haft not. Ecc/use 

To PROFESS. v. n. 
1. To declare openly. 

They profefs that they know God, but in works 
they deny him. a Titus, 16.16. 

Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the 
country, which the Lord fware unto our fathers. 

Deuteronomy, XXVie 30 
z. To enter into a ftate of life by a pub- 
lick declaration. 

But Purbeck, as proff a huntrefs and a nun, 
The wide and wealthy fea, norall his pow'`r refpcéts. 

Draytore 
3» To declare friendthip. = Not in ufe. 
As he does‘conceive, 

He is dithonour'dyby a man;.which ever 

Pr.fzjs'd_to.him 3, why, his revenges mutt 

In that be made more; bitter. Shakefpeare. 
PROFE SseDLy. adv.» [from -profcfed.] 

According.: to "Open declaration’ made 

by himfelf: 

J could not \grant too much to men, that being 
profiffedly my fubjetts, pretended religious ttrict- 
nelse King Charlese 

Virgil whom ‘he profefedly imitated, has fur- 
paffed him among the Romans. Dryden. 

England Wtravelled Over, profeffedly fearching all 
places 1 paffed along. Woodward. 

Prore’ssion. n.f. [ profefion, French ; 
from profes. | 

i. Calling ; voeation; known employ- 
ment. ‘The term prof/rox 38 particu= 
larly ufed. of divinity, _phyfick,, and 
law. 

I muft tell you, , 

You tender more your perfon's honour, than a 
Your high profeffon {piritual. Shake/Peare. 

If we’ confound arts with, the abufe of them, 
we hall comdemn all honeft trades ; for there are 
that deceive in all profejions, and bury in forget- 
fulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 

Seme of our prof jfion keep wounds tented. Wijewr. 

No other one race, ‘not the fons of any one 
other prof ion, n-t perhaps altogether, are fo much 
fcattered among all profeficns, as. the. fons of 
clergymen. Spratt's Sermonse 

‘This is a practice, in which multitudes, be- 
fides thofe of the learned. profé/fions, may be ene 
gaged. Wattse 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profi/ios may. have credit, where no 
other evidence can te piven.  Glanyille’s Scep/ise 

The profefions of princes, when a crown is the 
baitare a flender fecurity. Leflcye 

Mott profligately. falfe, witly the ftrongett pro- 
Seffions of finccrity. Savift. 

3- The act of declaring one’s felf of any 
pasty or Opinion. 
For 


PRO 


For byoil in their lamps, dandsthesGet lipbring | 


of chem, Which was.common, to, them, both, is 
meant that folemn profejionof faith andsepentance, 
which all cbriftians.inake in baptifm.  Tillorfon. 
~ When chriftianity, came to. be taken up, for 
the faki, of thofe civil encoucagments, which aaz- 
tended their proffer, the complaint was applicable 
to chriftiany. ; Sift. 
PAOFE SSIONAL. aaj... [from profefion. } 


Relating:to a particular'calling or pro- | 


feton: 


Profcfiomal,’ is well as ‘national, reflections are 

tobe avoided. Clerijja. 

Prore’sson. n. f. [ profefear, French; 
from profe/s:} 

2. One who'declares himfelf of any opi- 
nion Or party. 

When the holinefs of the pref-/irs of religion 
is detayed, you may doubt the foringing up of a 
new (cet. Bacons Effays. 

‘Fhe whole*church of prefers at Philippi, to 
whom “he writes, was not made up wholly of the 
elect, fincere, and perfevering chriftians, but Jike 
the net, in Chrift’s parable, that caught both. good 
and bad, and had, no doubt, fome infincere per- 
fons, hypocrites, and temporaries in it. Jammerd. 

2. One who publickly practifes or,teaches 
an “are. 

Frey) rs in moft f{ciences are generally the worft 
qualified to explain theix mcanings:to thofe who are 
pvt.of their tribes. Swift. 

3-, One wha is vifibly religious: 

‘Ordinary illiterate peuple; who, were profefirs, 
that fhewed- a concern ‘for religion, {cemcd. much 
converfant in St. Paul's epiftles. Locke. 

Prore ssorsuip. x./. [from profefor. ] 
The ftation or office of a publick teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded bim, inthe profefarbip ; 

cing then elected bithop of Worcefter, Sanderfon 


fucceeded him in the regius profeffor/bip. Walton. 


Jo PROTFFER. v. a, 
proferer, French. } 
1. To propofe;.ta offeF to acceptance. 
To them that covet fuchveye-glutting’ gain; 
Profarthygtts, andifitterfervants entertain. Spenf. 
„Does Cato fend this aniwer back) to1Cafar, 
For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendthip ? 
| Addifon. 
2. To attempt of one’s dwn accord. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thofe*heav’n-warting champions, could be found 
So hardy as to froffrr, or accept, 

Alone, the dreadtul voyage. ‘Afilton’s Paradife lifl. 
Prorrer. x. / [from the verb. ] 
1. Offer made; fomething propofed to 
acceptance. 

Bafilius, content, to take that, fince he could 
have no more, allowed her reafonsy and took her 
proffer thankfully. Sidney. 

Prefers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 

Shakefpcare. 


[ profero, Latin ; 


The king 
Great proffers fends of pardon and of grace; 
Jt they would yield, ‘and quietnefs embrace. Daniel. 
He made a proffer _toylay, down his commiffion 
of command in ‘the army. Clarendon. 
But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I fet to ftake. Dryden. 
2. Effay ; attempt. 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and 
with many eflays and proffers. Bacon's Effays. 
Paorrerer. x. J. [from prefer.] He 
that offers. 
Maids, in modettywfay no, to that 
Which they would have thesproff rer conftrve ay: 
Shakefpeare. 
He who always refutes, taxes the preffeFer with 
indifetetion, and declares his affiftance needle(s. 
Collier. 
Prorrciences |m. f. [from  profcio, 
Pori ciency. $ Latin.) Proft; ad- 


Prorrcient. 2”. f.° [ preficiens, Latin. | 


PRO 
vancement in any thing ; improvement 
gained. lt is applied to intellectual 
acquifition. 

Perfons: of .riper years, who flocked into the 
church during the three firt centuries, were obliged 
to pafs through inftru@tions, and give account of 
their proficiency. ' Aiddifon. 

Some reficcting, with too much fatisfactian on 
their own proficiencies, or prcfuming on their elec- 
tion by God, perfuade themfelves into a carelefs 
fecurity. | Rogers's Sermons. 


Qae who has made advances in any 
ftudy or bufinefs. 

l am fo gsod a grcfcient in one quarter of an 
hour,, that 1 can drink with any dnkcs in bis owh 
language. Skhaleipeare. 

lam difpofed -to receive. further. light in this 
matter, from thofe whom it will be no difparage- 
ment for'much greater proficients than I to learn. 

Boyle. 

Young deathlings were, by. practice, made 

Proficients in their fathers trade. ' 
Prori cuous..adj. [.proficuus, Latin.) 
Advantageous ; ufeful. 

It is very prefcuoussto take a good large dofe. 


Harvey. 
To future times 
Proficuous, fuch a race of men produce, 
As in the caufe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her threne inviolate. Pbilits. 


PROFILE: nf. [ profile, French.] The 
fide face; half face. l 
The painter will not take that fide of the face, 
which has fome notorious blemifh in it but either 
draw it in profile, or elfe fhadow the more imperfect 
fide. Dryden. 
Till the end of the third century, I have not 
feen a Roman emperor drawn with a full face: 
they always appear in-profi/e, which gives us the 
view of a head very majeftic. Addifon. 
BRO‘FIT. n. /. { proft, French.] 


“tL. Gain ; pecuniary advantage. 


Thou muft know, 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Sha. 
He thinks it highly juft, -that all rewards of 
truft, profit, or dignity fhould be given only to 
thofe, whofe principles direct them to preferve the 
conftitutton. Swift. 
2. Advantage; acceffion of good. 
What profit is it-for men. now to live in heavi- 
nefsy and after death to look for punifhment ? 
2 Efdras, vii. 47. 
Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded 
up, what profit isin them both? Ecelus. xx. 30. 
Say not what profit is there of my fervice; and 
what good things thall I have hereafter. Ecc/us.‘xi. 
The king did. not love the barren wars. with 
Scotland,,though he made his profit of the noife of 
them. Bacen. 
3. Improvement; ‘advancement ; profi- 
ciency. 
To Pro'FIT. v. a. [profter, French.) 
1. To benefit; to advantage. 


Whereto might the-ftrength of their hands profit | 


Å‘ 


me? Fob. 
Let it profit thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 
Of. difobedience. Milsons Paradife Lef. 
2. ‘Toimprove ; to advance. | 
“Tis a great means of profiting yourlelf, .to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiful defigns. 
Dryden. 
To PROFIT. w. n. 
1. To gain advantage. i 
The Romans, though poffeffed of their ports, 
didi not preft much by trade, ` ArbutPnot on Coint., 
2. To make improvement. 
Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly 
to them, that thy proftving may appear toall 1 Tim. 
She has profited fo well already by your counfel, 
chat the can fay hesleifen. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 


Swift's Mifcel.: 


PRO 


3. To be of .ufe or advantage, =? 


Oft times nothing profits mot@yee 9) oi 
Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right. Miky 
` What przfired thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years? Pris: 


PRoFITABLe. adj. [ profitable, Fre ch; 


from proft.] p$ 
1. Gainful; lucrative, 7 

A pound of man's filet, taken from a man, 

Is not fo eftimable or profitable,, wl. 2 
As fleth of muttons, beefs, or goats. , Shalelpcares 

The planting of hop-yards, fowing of wheatwand 
tape-feed, are found very profitable for the planters, 
in places apt for them, and confequently profitable 
for the kingdom. : (Bacon. 

2e Ufeful; advantageous > o ... 

. To wail friends loĝ 
Is not by, much fo wholefame, profitable,- 

Asto rejoice at friends but newly, found, Shekelp: 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that, they would 
be profsacde in many things, granted them. peace: 

2 Mac. xii. 

What was fo profitable to. the empire, became 

fatal to the erpezor. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PRO'FITABLENESS. 9. f [from preftable. | 
1. Gainfulnefs. pet, 
2. Ufefuloefs; advantageoufnefs. . 

We will now briefly take notice of the grofitable- 
vefs of plants for phy fick and food. More. 

What fhall be the juit portion of thofe, whom 
neither the condefcenfion’ or kindacfs, nor wounds 
and fuftcrings of the Son of God could perfuade, 
nor yet the excellency, eafinefs and profitablerc/s 
of his commands invite ? Cataniy's Sermons. 

Pro FiTabiy. adv. [from profitable.) 
1. Gainfulty. RUN 
2. Advantageoufly; ufefully. 

You have had many opportiinities to fettle this 

refieCtion, and have profitably employed them. Wake. 
PROFITLESS. adj. [from proft.] Void 

of gain or advantage. Not uted, though 

proper. l 

We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 
To leave that lateft, which concerns him firft ;_ 
Negleéting an attempt of eafe and gain, °` . 
To wake and wage a danger profitle{s. Shake(peare. 

PRO'FLIGATE: adj. [ profigatus. Lat.] 
Abandoned ; loft to virtue and decency ; 
fhamelefs. . 

Time fenfibly all things impairs; 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs, 

And we than ours ;. next age will fee i 

A race more profligate than we, 

With all the pains we take, have {kill enough 
| to be. Rofcommcns 

How far have we 

Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poefy ? ` 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Debaé’d'to cach obfcene and impious ufe, 

Whofe harmony was firft ordain'd above 

For tongues of angels; 'and for hymns of love. Dry. 

Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 

And he wou'd di&ate what he'd have you fwear, 
Be not fo profligate, but rather chufe 4 
To guard your honour, and your life todofe. ‘Dry. 

Melancholy objeéts and fubjects will, at times, 
imprefs the mott profligate fpirits. Clariffa. 

PROFLIGATE. n. /, | An abandoned, 
fhamelefs wretch. . 

Itis pleafant to fee a notorious frofigate feized 
with a concern’ for his religion, and converting his 
fpleen into geal, ` Addifin. 

l have heard a profigate offer muth ftronger 
arguments againft paying his debts, than ever he 
was known to do againft chriftianiry ; becaufe he 
happened to be clofer prefied by the bailiff than the 
iparfom © |)” Swift's Mifeellanies. 

How could fuch ‘a profligate a8 Antony, or a 
boy of eighteen, like Oétavius, ever dare'to dream 
of giving the law to fuch an empire and people? 

s i 7 wry Swift. 

To PRO'FLIGATE. v. a. [profigo, Lat.] 

i To 


P 


Pe in 


PRO 


' away. A word borrowed from 
the Latin without alteraticn of the fenfe, 
- bor not ufed. A ‘ Al 
‘Z  Lavatories, to walh the temples, hands, wrifts, 
“and'jug ars, do potently prefigate and keep off the: 
b > i 


_ venom: YIR | Harry. 
PRO'FLIGATELY. agu. [from profirgate.] 
Shamelefly., o>: 


© 


Moft proflicatcly falfe; with the ftrongeft pro- 
~ feffions.of tinceriry. Swift's Mijcellanies. 
PRO FLIGATENESS. n./. [from profligate.) 

` The quality of being profligate. 
Provrruencersn./. [from profuent.] Pro- 
igrefs; courfe. ` ~ heel 1 

In the profluence or procecdings of their fortunes, 
"there was much difference between them. © B’orcn. 
PRO'FLUENT. ag. [from profluens, 
* Latin.] Flowing forward. 

Teach all nations what of nim they learn’d, 

And his falvation; them who hall believe 
' Baptizing in the profluerr ftream, the fign 
Of wathing ‘them from guilt of fin. Miton. 
PROFOUND. aaj. [ profond, French ; 
profundus, Tratin. | 
ts Deep; deicending far below the fur- 
face; low with refpect to she neigh- 
bouring places. 
All clfe deep (now anditce, 
A gulf frofcurd, as that Senbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. 
He hath hither thru me down 
Into this gloom, of Tartarus profund. Mitton. 
2.-Intellectually deep ; not obvious to the 
mind ; not eafily fathomed by the mind : 
as, a profound ¢reatif/e. 
3. Lowly; humble; fubmifs; fubmiffive. 
What words wilt thou ufe, to move thy God to 
hear thee ?. what humble gcitures?, what profaund 
reverence ? | aha ws Duppa. 
4^ Learned beyond the common reach ; 
knowing to the bottom. l 
Not orators only with the people, but even the 
very profeurcef difputers in ail. faculties, have 
hereby often, with the beft learned, prevailed moft. 
ar Hookers 


i 


” 


Milton. 


s. Deep in contrivance. re 
The revolters are prefound to make Daughter, 
though 1 have been a rebuker of them. Hy/ea, v. 2. 
6. Having profound or hidden quafities. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs.a vap’rous drop prof:und. Sbakefpcare. 
Proro'unn. n. f 
1. The deep; the main; the fea. 
God, in the fathomlefs profund, 
Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. Sandys. 
Now J die abfent in the vaft profound ; 
And me wizhout myself the [cas bave.drown'd. Dry. 
2. The abyfs. 
| Jf fome other place th’ ethereal king 
Poffeffcs lately, thither to arrive, 
V travel this profeund. Milton's Paradife-Loft. 
Yo Proro'unp. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To dive ; to penetrate. A barbarous 
word, 
We cannot profound into the hidden things of 
‘amature, nor fee’ the firit fprings that fot the réft 
a-going. Glanville. 
ProroUNDLY. adw: [from profound.) 
1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 
Why figh you fo profeundly P ` Skhakefpeare. 
The virgin ftarted at her father's name, 
And figh'd prefundly, confcious of the fhame. 
i i Dryden. 
2. With great degrees of knowledge ;-with 
deep infight. l 
The moft profoundly wife. Drayton. 
Domenichino was profoundly fkill'd in ali- the 
parts of painting, but wanting genius, he had lefs 
of noblenefs. ‘Dryden. 
Vor. JI. 


| 2.. Depth of knowledge. i 


-P-R'O | 
PROPOUNDNESS. #./. [from profound. J 


+ 
y 


1. Depth of place. 


Their wits, which did every where elfe 
. hardnefes were with profcundac/s here over-matched. 
l , l Hooker. 


Proru’npity. 2. VA [from profounds) 
_ Depth of place or knowledge. . 


The other turn‘d ro a 
Round through the valt profundity obfcure: Miltcn. 


PROFU’SE. adj. [ profu/us, Latin.] 


1. Lavifh; too liberal ; prodigal. 

In profufe governments it has been ever obferved, 
that.the people from bad/example have grown lazy 
and expenfive, the court. bas become luxurious 
and.meccenary, and the camp iniolent and fedi- 
tious. Davenant. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praife; in 
which, whilft heJdived, his friends were too profuse, 
and his enemies too (paring. Addifon. 

2. Overaboundiwg ; exuberant. 

On a green Mady bank,’ profuse of flow’rs, 
Penfive 1 far. Miiton’s Paradise Loft. 

Oh liberty, thow' goddefs heav'nly bright, 
Profufe of diifs, andpregnant with delights ~ fddif. 

ProruseLy. adv. [from profuje.] 
Le Lavithly ; prodigally. 
The prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a vait income, and profusily (pent. Harte. 
2. With exuberance. 
¡Then {pring the iiving herbs profufely wild. Thom/. 
Proruseness. m f. [from profu/e.] La- 
vithnefé; prodigatity. 

One of 2 mean fortune manages his ftore with 
extreme patfimcny; "but, with fear of running 
into profufenejs, ever actives to the magnificence 
of living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with 
all it has-done, and)'aa-unextinguithed defire of 
doing more. 

Flofpitality fometimes degenerates into. profufe- 
neft, and ends in madnefs and folly. Atterbury 

Proru’sion, n. f. (profufo, Latin; pro- 
Sufion, French ; from profufe.] 

I. Lavifhnefs; prodigality ; extravagance. 
. Whatimeant:thy pompous progrefs'through the 

empire ? 

Thy vaft profufien to the fa€tious nobles > Rowe. 

2. Lavifh expence ; fuperfluous effufion ; 
wafte. 


He was defirous to avoid not only profufcn, but; 


the leaft effufion of chriftian blood, 

The great profufion and expence - 

Of his revenues bred him much offence. 
3- Abundance; exuberant.plenty. 

Trade is fitted to the nature of our countsy; as it 
abounds with a great profusion of commodities of 
its, own-growth, very convenient for ether coun- 
tries. Addifon. 


Hayward. 
Daniel. 


wa ee) The raptur’d eye, -i 
The fair profuficn, yellowsAutumarfpies: Thonon. 
To PROG. gainti i T keii : 

1. To rọb 3 60 fleal.. j tated voor, 
2»; Lol fhift meanly for provifions...,.AJow 
word. 

She went out progging for provifons as before. 


ae L‘Efirange. 

Proc. n. f. [from the verb.] Viétuals; 
provifion of any! kindi Aow word, 

O,nephew:!) your'grief issbut folly; 

In town’ you may: find better prog. Swifts Wi. feel, 
Spoufo tucke up doth in partens trudge'it, ` 

With handkerchief! of. progs like trull with 

budget ; 

And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. C: npr. 
PROGENERA TION. n. f [ progenero, Lat.] 
The att of begerting 5 propagation. 
PROGENITOR, 1. f Lprogenitus, Latin. } 

3 forefather; an ancedtqr in, a.direct 
ine. n 


conquer 


Dryden. 


PRO 


2. . 
Although thefé things be already paft away by 
her progenitors former grants‘tnto thofe. lotds, yet 
I could find a way to remedy a great’ part thereof. 

; bd Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Like true fabje@ts, fons of your progenitors, ' 
Go chearfully together. . Sbakefpearee 

* All generations then had hither come, 

From all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitors Milton, 

Power by right of fatherhood is ‘not ipoffible in 
any one, otherwife than as Adam's heir, or as 
progenitor over his own defcendants. Loske. 

‘The principal actors in Milton's poem are not only 
Our progenitors, but reprefentatiyes. Addifon. 

PROGENY. 2. f. [ progenie, old French ; 
progenies, Latin.} - Offspring ; race ; 
generation. , _ 

The fons of God have God’s own natural Son as 
a fecond Adam from heaven, whofe race and pro- 
geny they are by fpiritwal and heavenly birth. Hooker. 

Not me begotten of a thepherd fwain, 

But iffu’d fromthe progeny of kings. Sbake/peare. 
By promife he’ receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends ; 
A galden progeny from heav'n defcends. Dryden. 

b Thus hall we live in perfe€ blifs, and fee, . 
Deathlefs ourfelves, our numerous progeny. Dryden. 

We are the more pleafed to behold the throne 
furrounded: by a ‘numerous’ progeny, when we con- 
fider the virtues of thofe from whom they defcend. 

3 Addifon’s Freebolder. 

PROGNO'STICABLE. adj. {trom proguofti- 
cate.} Such as may be foreknown or 
foretold. 

The caufes of this inundation cannot beire- 
gular, and’ therefore. their effe&sinot frognopticable 
like eclipfes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PROGNO'STICATE. v. a. [from fro- 
gnoflick.] To foretell; to forefhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had. prognoficated upon. his nativity he 
would not outlive. Clarendon. 

Unékill'd in {chemés by planets to’ forethow, 

I neither will, nor can prognoficate, 

Tothe young gaping heir, hie father’s fate. Dryd. 
PROGNOSTECA TION 2: f. [from prognofi- 

cate. | a” 
t. The att of foreknowing or. forefhow- 

ing. 

Raw as he is, and in the hottefti day prognofi- 
cation proclaims, fhall he be. fet again@ a, brick- 
wall, the fun looking with a fouthward eye upon 
him ; where’he is to behold him, with flies blown 
to death. Shake/peare’s Winter's Taie. 

This theory of the carth begins to be a kind of 
prophecy or prognoficetion of things to come, as it 
hath becn hitherto amhiftory of things paft. Burret. 

2. Foretoken. ; 

He bid him farewell, arming himfelfin a black 
armour, as a badge or prognofication of his. mind. 

i y Sidney. 

If an oily palm be not ‘a fruitful prognoftication. 
I cannoticratch mineear. Shab. Antony and Cleop. 

PROGROSTICA TOR. 2./. [from prognofi- 
cate.] . Foreteller, fareknower, J 

"T Hat aftrologer made his. almanack give a tole- 
rable‘account’ of the weather by a direét inverfion 
of the common proprofficators, to let his belief tun 
counter to reports. Gover'nnient of the Tongues 

PROGNO’ STICK. ‘adj, [ prognoftique, 
French 3. xguyewssnds-] | Foretokenin 
difeafe or recovery ; forefhowing : as, 
a prognoltick (/ymprom. 7 

PROGNO'STICK. x. f. [from the adjec- 
tive, | 

Ls Thé tkill of foretelling. difeafes or the 
event of difeafes: This is a Gallici(m. 

„à Hippocrates’s progneftick is general'y true, that it 
is very hard to refolvecamietl’apoplewy, rbuchmer, 

2. A prediction, 

3 E 


Milton. 


Though 


PRO 


Though your prégnoficks run too fat; 
They mutt be verity’d at laft, 
3. A token’ forerunning. 
“` Whaifoever you are or fhall be, has been but an 
eafy prognofick from what you were. South. 
Careful obfervers 
By fure progwoficks may foretell a fhow'r., Swift. 
PRO’GRESS. n: fo {progrès French ; 
from progreffus, Latin. } 
1. Courfe; proceffion; paffage. 
Icannot, by the pragrefs of the fars, 
Give guefs how near to day. Shak. Julius Cafar. 
3 The morn begins 
Her rofy prigrefs (miling- 
The Sy!phs behold it kindling as it'flies, 
And pleas‘d purfue its progrefs through the 0 
ope. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


2. Advancement ; motion forward. 
Through all thy veins fhall run 
A cold. and drowfy Lumous, which hhall feize 
Bach vital {pirit ; for no, pulte hall keep 


His nat'ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Shake/p. 


This motion worketh in round at firft, which 
way to deliveritfelf; and then»worketh, im progre/s, 
where it findeth the deliverance cafieft. Baton. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a {trange 
progrefs for ten hundred thoufand men.» Raleigh. 

Whofoever underftands the progrefs.and revo- 
lutions of nature, will fee that neither the prefent 
form of the earth, nor its:firft form, were permanent 
and immutable. Burnete 

It is impoffible the mind fhould ever be ftopped 
in its progre/s in this fpace. Lecke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progrefs into the endlefs ex- 
panfion. Locke. 

Perhaps J judge haftily, there being feveral, in 
whofe writings 1 Have made very little progress 

Ewift s Mifceilanies. 
3. Intellectual improvement ș. advance- 
ment in knowledge ; proficience. 

Solon the wife his progrefs never ceas’d, 

But fill his learning with his daysincreas'd. Denk. 

It is ftrange, that men fhould not have made 
more progre/s in the knowledge of thefe things. 

Burnet 

Several defekts in the underftanding hinder itin 
its progre/s to knowledge. Locke. 

Others defpond iat the firft difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any Progre/s in: knowledge, far- 
ther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is above 
their capacities. . Locke. 

You perhaps have made no progrefs in the moft 
important chriftian virtues; you have fcarce gone 
half way in humility and charity. Low. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. ` Denban:. 
ç. A journey of ftate; a circuit, 

He. gave order, that there fhould be nothing in 
his journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 
like unto the prografs of a king in full peace. Bacon. 

O may. I live to nail the day, 

When the glad nation fhall furvey 

Their fov'rcign, through his wide command, 

Pang in progre/s o'er the land." Addifon. 
Jo Pro GRESS. vin. [ progredior, Lat. | 

To move forward; to pafs. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy checks. Shakefp. 
Procre'ssion.n./. [ progrefion, Fr. pro: 
grefio, Latin. } oa 
z. Proportional procefs ; regular and gra- 
*.dval advance. | 

The, fquares of the diametcrs of thefe ringe, 
made by any prifmatick colour, were in arithme- 
tical proprefion. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 
_Thofe. worthies, who endeavour’ the advance- 
ment of learning, are likely to, find a ‘clearer pro: 
grefieny when fo many rubs are levelled Brown. 


~ five.) The ftate of advancing. 


Not ufed. | 


‘PRO 


In'philofophical enquiries, ‘the order of mature 
fhould ‘govern, which in all progre/iom is to go 
from the place one is then in, to that which lies 
next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe; paflage. 

He hath fram'd a letter, which accidentally, or 

by the way of pregrefion, hath mifcarried. Shak. 
4: Intellectual advance. 

For the faving the long progreffien of the thoughts 
to:firft principles, the mind fhould provide feveral 
intermediate principles. Lake. 

PROGRE SSIONAL, adj. [from progrefion.] 
Such as are ‘in a ftate of encreate or ad- 
vance. 

They maintain their accomplifhed ends, and 
relapfe not again unto their ‘progrvfional imper- 
fe€tions. Brown. 

Procre’ssive. adj. { progrefif, French; 
from progrefs.) Going forward; ad- 
vancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, | fhould 
handle it fo, as they may be till progrefiwe, sand 
not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progrefive motion, the arms and legs move 
fucceffively ; but in natation, both together. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Their courfe : i 
Pregrcfive, retrograde, or ftanding fill. `. Milton. 

The progrefive motion of this animal is made 
not by walking, but by leaping. Ray on /hzCreat. 

Ere the progr five courfe of reftlefs age 
Perform three thoufand times its annual ftage, 
May not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft, 

And arts ard empire learn to travel weft?» Prior. 
PROGRE SSIVELY.a@dy. [from progrefrve. | 
By gradual fteps or regular courfe. 


The reafon why they: fall in that order, from f- 


the greateft epacts progrefively to the leaft, is, be- 
caufe the greateft epaéts denote a greater diftance 
of the moon before the fun, and confequently a 
nearer approach to ber conjunction. Holder. 


PRoGRE SSIVENESS. 1. f> [from progre/- 


To PROHIBIT. v. a. 
probiber, French. ] | 
t. To forbid; to interdi& by authority. 
She would not let them know of hisiclofe lying 
in that  probilited place, becaufe they would be 
offended... s ' Sidney. 
The weightieft, which it did command them, 
are to us in the gofpel probibited. Hooker. 
Moral law is two-fold ; fimply moral, or moral 
only: by fome external conftitution, or impofition 
of God. Divine law, fimply moral, commandeth 
or ‘probibiveth ‘a€tions, good or evil, in refpect of 
their inward nature and quality. White. 
2. To debar ; to hinder. 
Gates of burning adamant 
Barr’d over us, probibit all egrefs. Milton. 


Prout BITER. n. f. [from prohidit.J, For- 
bidder; interdidter. — 


PROHIBITION. 2./. [ probibition, French ; 
` probibitio, Latin; from probibit.) 
1. Forbiddance; interdi&t; att of forbid“ 
ding. a oh 
Might there'not be fome+other .myftery 
probibition, than they think of 2. 
*"Gainit felf-faughter 
There is a prebibitionfo divines ~ 
That cravens my weak hand: ily: 
, ‘He beftowed. theliberal choice of all things, with 
_ one only probibition, to try his obedience. “Raleigh. 
A iasau Letus not think hard f 
‘One cafy prebibition, who enjoy 
Free leave fo large to all things elfe. ` Milten. 
The law. of God, in the ten commandments 
confifts moftly of prebibiziousi; thou i fhalt, not do 
fuch a things ‘ ve | 
2: A writ iffued by one court to ftop she 
proceeding of another. | 


{ probibeo, Latin ; 


dioke 
nti ia 


7 


in this P 


-Cymbcline. , 


Tillotfon. 3 
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Pront Bi tory. adj. [from prohibit] 1m- 
_ plying prohibition ; forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on'this ftatute, notwith- 
ftanding the penalty annexed ; becaufe it has words 
probibirory, ax well'as a.penalty annexed... Ayliffe. 

To PROJE’CT. wv. a. [ projicio, projects, 
Latin. ] 
1. To throw out; to caft forward. 
; Th' afcending villas =" r 
Proje long fhadows o'er the cry(taltide.' Pipes 
2. To exhibit a’ form, as of the° image 
thrown on a mirrour, "° 6 0 0) 

Diffufive of themfcives where e'er they pafs, 
They make that warmth in others they expect ; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs; ` 
And does its image on their men pracét. Dryden. 
__ If we had a plan of the naked lines of longs 
tude and latitude, projef?ed on the meridian, a 
learner might more fpeedily” advance “himfelf, in 
the knowledge of geography. Watts. 

3. [Projecrer, French.) “To fcheme ; to 
form in the mind ; to contrive. 

It ceafes.to be counfel, to compel men to 
affent to whatever tumultuary patrons fhall prejcé?. 

King Céarles. 

What fit we then projeSing peace and war? Mik. 

What defire, by which nature projets its'own 
pleafure or prefervation, can bei gratified by. an- 
other man’s peérfonal purfuit of his own vice? South. 

To Project. v. a. To jut out; to 
fhoot. forward; to fhoot beyond fome- 
thing next itz, as, sbe.cornice projets, 

Proyects on. fos [ proper, Fr. from. the 
verb.) Scheme; defign; contrivance. 

lt is a difcovering the longitude, and) dcierves 
a much higher name than that of ia projet. Addifon. 

In the various |proycf#s of happinels devifed by 
human reafon, there appeared inconfiltencies not to. 
be reconciled. Rogers. 

PROJECTILE. n. f- [from the adjective. } 
A body put in motion. 3 

Przje&ils would for ever move on in the fame 
right line, did not the air, their own gravity, or 
the ruggednefs of the plane ftop their motion. 

Cheyne's Philfopticcl Principles. 

PROJECTILE. adj. [ projedtele, French.) 
Impelled forward: 

Good blood, anda due projectile motion, or.circur 
lation, are neceflary, to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices. . Arluthnite 

Proje ction. 2 f. [from prezee.) 

r. ‘Phe act of fhooting forwards. 

If the ele&rick be held unto. the light, many 
particles will be difcharged from it, which motion: 
is performed by the.breath of the effuvium iffuing 
with agility; for as the elceétrick cooleth, the: 
proicélion ol the atoms ceafeth. Browns. 

2. [Projefion, French.]* Plan; delinea- 
tion. See Zo Project. 

For the bulk of the learners of aftronomy, that 
prejeGion of the ftars is beft, which includes.in it 
all.the flars in our horjzon, reaching to the 384 
degree of the fouthern latitude. Watts. 

3. Scheme ; plan ‘of aktion ‘as, @ pro- 

_ jection of a new /cheme. ! 

dtas |Preyedion, French.} In chemiftry,. 

ean,,operation); crifis of an operation 5: 
‘moment of tranfmutation. ) 

A ditele -quantity, of gthe; medicine inthe» pree 
jection will Carn a-fea of the,bafer. metal. iaty gold. 
~ by multiplying. . Bucone. 

Projector. n. fi [from fryer]? 

I One who forms {chemes or defigns. 

“ The following comes! from a ‘projeffcr, -a:core 
refpondent as diverting as a tiaveller ; his» fubject 
having the fame grace of novelty to recommend it. 
rae p | Addifon. 

“Among ail the prajectors in this attempt, none 
have. met with fo gencral a fucsels, as they who. 

i iapply; 
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apply hemfelves to foftenthe-rigour of the precept. j 


varhmetol. ; J Ias Rogers. 
2. One who» forms wild impradicable 
“fehemess- o wna ou 
ok Chymifs;"and other "proje@2rs, propofe to them- 
(elves things utterly impracticable, 
~ Aftrologers that future fates fore thew, 
ProyeEtorss quacks, aad"pwycrs not a few. Pope. 
‘Proje cTURE. 2.f. [projeGure, French ; 
ojefura, Latin. ] A jutting out. 
To-RRoiN. v. a. [a corruption of prune.] 
“To lop; to cut;.to trim; to prune. 
`i Lht and proin My wings... 
After flight, and put new ftings 
To my hatis. At Ben Jonhon. 
sà The country hufbandman will not give the groir- 
ing knife toa young plant, as not able to admit 
a She fcare, ) Ben Fonfen. 
JoPaora TEs v. a. [ prolatum, Lat.] To 
“pronounce; to ucter. 
. The preflures of war have fomewhat cowed their 
fpirits; as may be gathered from the accent of 
their words, which they prolate in a whining que- 
“rulous tone, as if Still complaining and creft- 
fallen. r Hewel. 
Prova Ts. adj. [prolatus, Latin.]. Ex- 
“tended beyond. an exact round. 
As tothe: prolate {pheroidical figure, though it 
be the neceflary refult of the,easth’s rotation about 
‚e its own axes yevit is alfo very convenient for us. 
ren Ch:yne`s Philofopbical Principles. 
Prota TION. n. f. [prolatus, Latin. | 
1. Pronunciation ; utterance. ~ 
Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the pro- 
lation of certain words, may. afterwards pronounce 
s the fame. l Ray. 
2. Delay; a&t of deferring.  Ainfwortd. 
PROLEGOMENA. n. f- [ reorydpera 3 pro- 
__ begomenes, Fr.] ~Previoas difcoarfe ; in- 
~ troductory obfervations. 
PROLE PSIS. af. [orgormpis 5 prolepfe, 
» French. ]j. | 
t: A’ form: of rhetorick, in which ob- 
jetions are anticipated. 
AS This was contained in my prolepfis or prevention 
‘of his anfwer. Bramball againft Hobbes. 
2. An errour in chronology by which 
events are dated too early. 
i This is a prelepfs or anachronifms Theobald. 
“Proce’pricar.. adj. [from © prolep/s.] 
Previous ; antecedent. 
The froleprical notions of religion cannot be fo 
well defended by the profefied fervants of the altar. 
Glanville. 
Prove PTICALLY. adv. [from prolepti- 
cal.] By way of anticipation. Clarif. 
PRoLETA RIAN. adj. Mean ; wretched ; 
vile ; vulgar. 
_ Like {peculators fhould forefee, 
-Erom pharos of authority, 
Portended mifchiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men. Hudibras. 
PROLIEICA TION, af. [proles and facio, 
“ Latin.) Generation of children. 
Theis fruits, proceeding from fimpler roots, 
+ are not fo diftinguifhable.as the offspring of fen- 
fible creatures, and prolification: defcending from 
double origins. Brown. 
PROLI‘FICAL. ? adj. (prolifique, Fr. 
PROLI'FICK. proles and facio.| 
_ Fruitful; generative ; pregnant; pro- 
duftive. 

Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour foft'ning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moiftore. Miltons Puradife Loft. 

Every difpute in religion grew prolifical, and in 
ventilating one queftion, maby new ones were 
Rarted. Decay of Piety. 


L'Eftrarnges | 


2. Of long duration. 
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His vital pow'r air, earth-and {eas fupplies,| 
And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the tkies.;) ! 
Forsevery kind, by thy prolif. might, 


Springs. Dryden. 


All dogs are of one fpecies, they) mingling f 


together in generation, and the breed of fuch mix- 

tures being pro/ifick. Ray. 
From the middle of the world, 

The fun’s prolifick rays are hurl'd; 

‘Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams, 


Which quicken earth with genial lames. Prior. 


Proui FICALLY., adv. [from prolifick.] 


Fruitfully ; pregnantly. 


PROLIX. adj. [ prolixe, French ; prolixus, 


Latin. ] 


Lec Long; tedious; not concife. 


According to the caution we have been fo "prolix 
in giving, if we aim at-right, underftanding the 
true nature of it, we mult examine what appre- 
henfion mankind make of it. Digby. 

Should J at large repeat 
The bead rol! of her vicious trioks, 
My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 
This is a very rare 
fenfe. 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 
judge may then affign.a competent term. <Ayliffe. 

Proxi’xtous. adj. [from prolix.] - Dila- 
tory ; tedious. A word of Shake/peare’s 
coining. 

Lay by all nicety and prolixicus bluthes. Shake/p- 

Protixity. n. f. [ prolixite, French; 
from prolix.}  Tedioufnefs; tirefome 
length; want of brevity. 

Itis true, without any flips of prolixity, or 
crofling the plain highway, of talk, that the good 
Anthonio hath loft a thip. Shake/peare. 

In fome other paffages, I may have, to hun 
prolixity, unawares flipt into the contrary extreme. 

Boyle. 

Elaborate and ftudied prclixity in proving fuch 

points as no body calls in queftion. Waterland. 
Pro.ixuy. adv. [from prolix.] At great 
length; tedioufly. 

On thefe prolixly thankful the enlarg’d. Dryden. 

Prous xn Ess. nm. f. [from prolix.). Tedi- 
oufnefs. 


PROLOCU'TOR. =n. J (Latin.] -The 


foreman ; the fpeaker of a convocation. 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury's difpleafure, who 
was defign'd their prolocutor. Swift. 

Protocu rorsHip. n. f. [from prolo- 
cator.) The office or dignity of prolo- 
cutor. 

Pro'Locue. mf. [menys prologue, 
French ; prologus, Latin.) 

1. Preface; introduction to any difcourfe 
or performance. 

Come, fit, and a fong. 

Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawk - 
ing, or fpitting, or faying we are hoarfe, which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice? Shakefpeare. 

In her face excafe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt... Milton. 


z. Something fpoken before the entrance 
of the aétors of a’play. 
1f my death might make this ifland happyy 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
would expend it with all willingnefs ; 
ut mine is made the prologue to their plays 
Shake/peare. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after 


we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shake/p... 


TERO LOGUE, v. a. [from the noun. | 
To introduce with: a formal preface. 
' He his fpecial nothing ever prologucs.. . Shakefp. 
To PROLO'NG. v. a. [prolonger, Fr. 
pro and dongui, Lann: ) 


z. To pütoff toʻa diftant.time. 


PYRO 


l1. To lengthen out; to continue sto Araw 


Out. j Gav od Sunt yadi 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would.prolong , 
Life much. oy ee) MMiltota 
Th’ unhappy queen with.talk prolong`d the night. 
j Drydene 


To-morrow in.my judgment is too fudden ; 
For I myfelf am not fo well; previded, . 
As elfe I would be were the day prolong’d. Shate/p. 


PROLONGA TION, n, f. [ prolongation, Fre 


from prolong. | | 
1. The act ot lengthening. 
Nourifhment ia living creatures tsefor the. pro- 
longatienof life. Bacon's Natural Hiftorye 


2. Delay'to a'tonger*time. “ 


This ambaflage concerned only the prolongation 
of days for payment of monies." Bacon's Henry VIL. 


ProLu ston. af. { prolufio,Lat.| Enter- 


tainments ; performance of diverfion. 
It is memorable, ‘which Famianus Strada, in 

the firft book of his academical © pre/ufions, relates 

of Suarez. Hakew.ll. 


PROMINENT. adj. [prominens, Lat.} 


Standing out beyond the other part; 
protuberant; extant. 

Whales are-defcribed: with two promincnt {pouts 
on) their "heads, whereas they: have -but one in 
the forehead terminating over the windpipe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes fo prominent, ‘and placed ‘fo thag. 
fhe can fee better behind her than beforeher. More. 

Two goodly bowls of mafly filver, 

With figures prominent and richly wrought» Dry en. 

Some-have thcir eyes ftand fo preminenty as the 
hare, that they can fee as well behind as, before 
them. Ray. 

PROMINENCE, Dm. fi'[ prominentia, Lat. 
PROMINEKCY.§ from prominent.] Proe 
tuberance; extant part. 

Ite fhows the nofe and eyebrows, with the pro- 
minencies and fallings in of the features. sddifone 

PROMISCUOUS. adj. [ promifeuus, Lat. } 
Mingled ;. confufed ;. undiitinguifhed. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promifcuous from all nations» Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Promifcuous love by marriage was reftrain'd. Rofee 

In ruthdeat once a rude promifcucus crowd ; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Drydene 

No man, that confiders the promifcuous difpen- 
fations of . God's .providence in this world, can 
think it unreafonable to conclude, that after this 
life good men, fhall be rewarded, and finners pu- 
nifhed. Tillatforte 

The earth was formed out of that promi/cuous 
mafs of fand, ‘earth, thells, fubfiding from the 
water. Woodward. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder feen, 
With throngs promifcvsus ftrow the level green. Pope. 

A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promifcuous fhoot. 

Popes 

Promr'scuousLY. adv. [from promif- 

cuous.| With confufed mixture ; indif- 
criminately. < 

We beheld where. once ftood Ilium, called Troy 
promifcuoufly of Tros. Sandys's Fourney. 

Thut generation, as the facred writer modeftly 
expreffes it, married and’ gave in marriage with- 
out difcretion or decency, but promifcwoufly, and 
with no better a guide than the impulfes of -a bru- 
tal appetite. Woedwards 

Here,might you {ce 
Barons and peafants on th’ embattled field, 
In one huge heap, promifcuoufly amaft. 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beats promifcuoufly they joins Pope. 
PRO’MISE. n. f [promiffem, Latin 5 
promife, promefe, French.) 
1...Declaration of fome benefit to, be con- 
ferred. ns , 
4E2 


Philipsa 


I eat 


‘PRO 
I eat the air, 


promife cramm'd; you 
capons fo. ` Shakefpeare. 


His promifes were, as he then was, mighty; 
_ But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 
O Lord, let thy premife unto David be eftablithed. 
1 Chronicles. 
Duty fill preceded promife, and ftri& endeavour 
enly founded comfort. Fell. 

Behold, fhe faid, perform'd in ev'ry part 

My promife made ; and Vulcan's labour'd art. Dryd. 
Let any man conhder, how many forrows he 
would have efcaped, had God called him to his ref, 
and then fay whether the promife.to deliver the juft 
from the evils to come, ought not to be made our 
daily prayer. Wake. 
More than wife men, when the, war began, 
could promife to tbemfelves in their moft fanguine 
hopes. Davenant. 
2. Performance of promife ; grant of the 


thing promifed. 

~ Now are they ready, looking for a promije from 
thee. d AT. 
3. Hopes; expectation. l 

Your young prince Mamillius is a gentlemanof 

the greateft promije.  Sbake/peare’s Winter's Tule. 
JoPro’mise. v. a. [ prometire, French ; 

promitto, Lat.) To make declaration 

of fome benefit to be.conferred.;9 

While they premife themiberty, they themfelves 
are the fervants of corruption. 2 Peter, ile 18. 

I could not expe€& fuch an effe& as I found, 
which feldom reaches to the degree that is promifed 
by the preferibers of any remedies. Temple's Mijcel. 

To PROMISE. V. n. 
3. To affure one by a promife. 

Promifing is the very air o' th’ time: it opens 
the eyes of expe€tation: performance is ever the 
duller for his a&. Shakefpeare. 

1 dare promife for this play, thatin the rough. 


aefs.of the numbers, which was fo defigned, you” 
will fee fomewhat more magterly than any of my |, 


former tragedies. Dryden. 
Ashe promifed in the law, he will fhortly have 
merty, and gather'us together. 2 Mac. ii. 18, 
Albthe pleafure we can take, when we meet thefe 
promifny fparks; isin the difappointment. Felon. 
She "brib’d my ‘ftay, with mote than human 
charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly proms d, to beftow 
Immortal life. , Pope's Ody ifzy. 
2. It isufed of affurance, even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the/lion ? 
=I fear it, I promife you. Shakefpeare: 
Pro MiseBREaCH. 2. f. [breach and pro- 
mije.) Violation of promife. Novin ufe: 
Criminal in double violatioa 
Of facred chaftity, and of prosiebroach. Shekefp. 
PRO MISEBREAKER. n. fi [ promife and 
break.) Violator of promites. 
He's an hourly promifbreaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your entertainment. Shak. 


Pao MISER: w. /. [from promife.] One 
who promifes. 

Who let this.promifer in? did you, good Dui- 

gence? 
Give him his bribe again. Ben Fonfon. 

Fear's a eae me who fubje& live 
To that bafe paffion, know not what they give. 

Dryden. 

Promissory. adj. [ promiforius, Lat.) 

Containing profeffion of fome benefit to 
be conferred. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exact 
virtue, fo is it moft advantageoufly enforced by the 
Premiery, which is moft exquifitely adapred to the 
fame end. _ Decay of Picty. 

The ‘promiffary lyes of great men are known by 
fhouldering, hugging, fqucezing, {miling and bow- 
inge Arbuthnot. 


PromissoriLY. adu. [from promiffory.) 


By way of promife. 


cannot feed P 


CP RIO 


Nor was he ‘obliged by oath'ta a Rri& obferva- | 


tion of that which promifforiiy’was unlawfal.’ 
Pro MONT. 


Oo Brown. 
} n f. | promontoire, Fr. 
PROMONTORY. promontorium, Latin. 
Promont I have obferved only in Suck- 
ling.) A headland; a cape ; high land 
jutting into the fea. y 
The land did fhoot out witha great promontory. 
Ab Ole 
Like one that tands upon a promontcry, 
And ‘pics a far off fhore where he would tread. 
Shatefpeare. 
A forked mountain, or blue pranontonpg” 
With trees upon it, nod unto the world; 
And mock our eyes with air. Shatefpeare. 
The waving lea can with each Hood 
Bath fome high promonr. 
They, on their heads, ` 
Main promextcries Aung, which in the air 
Came thadowing, ar diopprefs'd whole legions arm'd. 
Mitten. 


S uckling. 


Every guft of rugged winds, l 
That blows from offeach beaked promontory. Mitt. 
If you drink tea upon a promertory that over- 
hangs the fea, itispreterableto an allembly.. Pope. 
Jo PROMOTE. w. a. [promoveo, pro- 
motus, Latin. } 
1. To forward; to advance. etl 
Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
juftice. Bacon. 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good works in her hubbandto promote. Milton. 
He that talks deceitfully for truch, muft hurt it 
more by his example, than he promotes it by his 
arguments. Atterbury. 
Fridtions of the extreme parts promore the flax 
of the juices in the joints. Arbuthrot. 
2. (Promouvoir, French.] To elevate ; 
to exalt; to prefer. - 


I will promote thee unto very great honour. Num. . 


Shall 1 leave my fatnefs wherewith they ho- 
nour God and man, and go to be grcmcted over the 


trees? Judges, ix. 9. 
Did I folicit thee 


From darknefs to \promore’me ? Milton. 
PROMOTER. #. f. [ promoter, French; 
from promote. } 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager., 
K nowledgehath ‘received little improvement from 
the endeavoursof manv pretending promaers. Glanv. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
graven in the hearts of all ‘promoters of charity ; 
Verily, 4 fay unto you, inafmuch.as you have done 
it unto one of the leak of thefe my brethern, ye 
have done it unto me. Asterbury. 
2. Informer; makebate. An obfolete .ufe. 
His eies be promoters „fome trefpafs to fpic. Tuffer. 
Informers and fromoters opprefs and ruin the 
eftates of many of his beftfubdjets. Drummond, 


Promo rion. n. f. | promotion, French ; 
from promote.) Advancement ; encou- 
ragement ; exaltation to fome new ho- 


nour or rank ;_ preferment. 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given.to ennoble.thofe, 
That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a 
noble. Sbakefprare. 
The high gromoricn of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ftate at door “mongft purfuivants. 
Shakefpeare. 
My rifing is thy fall, 
And my. gromotion will be thy deftru@tion. Milton. 
Thou youngeft virgin-daughter of the fkies, 
Made in the lait promotion of the blett ; 
Whofe palms new pluck'd from paradifc, 
In (preading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 


To Promo ve. v. a. [promoveo, Latin ; 
fromouvoir, French.) To forward; to 
advance; to promote. A word little 
ufed, 


PRO 


1 Never yet was honek man, "' 

‘That ever drove the trad: of loves ` 1 
-Ierisimpofiiblie not can AtS a D 
Integrity our ends fror:ove. Suchinge 


» (Making uieleisofters, but promeving nothing Feil. 


tus, Latin. | . 
1. Quick ; ready; acute’; eafy. | Ts 


PROMI 1. adj. { prompt, French; prop- 


Very difcerning and prompt in giving orders; 
as occalions required. «~ Clarendon. 
Prem pe eloquence 


i L 
Flow’d from their lips, in prole or-numerous verfes . 


: Bi. lIle 
To the fern fan@ion of th’ offended kky, 


My prompt obedience bows. 
2. Quick ; petulant. i 


I was too hafty to condemn unheard A “2 E 


Pope. q 


And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. , Dry. us 
3- Ready without hefitation 3, wanting ad» 


new motive. 
Tell:him, I'm prompt 
Tolay my crown at ‘s feet, and thereto kneel. “Sha. 
The brazen age, =" 
A warlike offspring, prompy to bloody rages Dryden. 
Still arofe fome rebel. flave, see 

Promptcr to fink the ftate than he to fave. Pricre’ 
4. Ready ; told down: as, prompt pay-. 

ment. TEE 


5. Eafy; unobftructed. 


The reception *of light into the body of » the 


building was-very. prompr, both from without and 
from within. ,) Watne 


1. To affit-by 


at a lofs. 
Sitting in fome place, where no man fhall prompt 
him, letthe child tranflate his leffon. Acham 
You've put me now to fuch a part, which never, 
I fhali diicharge to th’ life. A j 
—Come,, come, we'll prompt yous ii; Sbakefpeare. 
My voice thal found as ycu do prompt mine car, 
And I will ftoop and. humble my intents i 
To your well practis'd wife directions. Shakefpeare. 
None ‘could hold the ‘book fo wellco prompe 
and inftru& this ftage play, as fhe could... Baar. 
He needed not one to prompt him, becaufe 
he could fay the prayers by heart. Stiuling fleets 
2. To dictate. | i 
Every one fome time or other dreams he is 
reading books, in whith cafe the invention prompts 
fo readily, that the mind is impofc4 on. “Addifime 
Grace fhines around her with fereneft beams, 
And whifp'ring angels prompt her golden creams. 


Pope. 


private anftrudtion ; to help 


3. Toinctte; to inftigate. 

The Volfcians ftand 

Ready, when time thall'prcmpr them, ito make road 

Upon ‘syagain. Shakefpearé’s Coriolanus. 
Speak not by th’ matter 

Which your‘heart prompts you to, but with fuch 

words ' 

But rooted in your tongue. Shakefpeare. 

Ifthey promptus to anger, their defign makes 

ufe of it tua further end, that the mind being 

thus difguicted, may not be eafily comzofedto 


prayer. Duppas 
Rage prompted them at length, and found ther 
arms. Milton. 


Kind occafion premprs their warm defires. Pope. 


4. Tovremiod. 


Ea 


To Prome T.v. a, [prontare, Italiani) s- 


Phe inconcealable- imperfections ‘of ourlelves * 


will hourly. prompt us our corruption, and loudly 
tell us we are fons of earth. l Braoin 
Pro MPTER. a. /. [from prompt.] ; 
1. One who helps a publick ípeaker, by 
fuggekting the word to-him when he 

falters. 
Were it my cue to fight, I theuld:have known it 
‘Without a prompter. 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

Add as the prompter bicathes, the puppgt {queaks. 
i Pope. 
2. An 


Shakefpeare’sOtbelio. » 


AA 


a A ee el - 
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2. An admonifher; ‚a reminder. >> 
We underftand ouy duty without a teacher, and 
acquit, ourfelves as we ought.to do without a 
\ promptere Se 3 L'Eftrange. 
PROMPTITUDE. xf. [ promptitude, Fr. 
` from, promptus, Jatin.) Readinefs ; 
“ quickneis. whe 
Pro mpriy. adv. [from prompt.| Readi- 
lys quickly; “expeditioufly. 
_ Hethat does his merchandife chearfully, prompt!y, 
-and readily, and the works of religion flowly, it 
is aign thathis heart is*not right with God. | 
mia © Taylor. 
Pro MPTNESS. #. /. [from prompt.} Readi- 
nefs; quicknefs; alacrity. Ae 
# Had not this Rop been given him by that acci- 
dental ficknefs, ghis great courage and pompini of 
mind would bave carried him directly forward to the 


enemy, ‘till be had met him in the open plains 


of Perfia. South. 
Firm and rigid mufcies, ftrong pulfe, activity, 
and sprompincjs. in animal: actions, i are) figns of 
ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 
Promproure. 2./. (from prompt | Svg- 
gelion; motion given by another; in- 
ftiga‘ton. A word not uled.. >» 

Though he hath fallen by prempture of the blood ; 

Yet hath he ig him such a mind of honour, 
That haï he twenty heads to;tender down 
Of twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up, 
Sbakepeare. 
Prompruary. n.f. [ promptuaire, Fr. 
promptuarium, Latin.) A itorehoufe ; 
a repofitory ; a magazine. 

„This ftratum is ftill expanded at top, ferving as 
the feminary or promptuary, that furnifheth forth 
gnatter for the formation of animal and vegetable 
bodies. ; Woodward. 

Jo PROMU’LGATE. v. a. { promulgo, 
Latin.) To publith; to make known 
by open declaration. 

Thofe albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth 
as to premulzat>, yet I hope that this will occafion 
him to pat forth divers ether gowdly works. Spen/. 

Thofe, to whom he entruited the promulgating of 
the gofpel, hig far different inttructions. 

Decay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any fanétion they 
receive from the promulgated will of the legiflature, 
seach not a ftranger, if by the law of nature every 
‘man hath ot a power to puntth offences againft it. 

l Locke. 

PROMULGA TION. ` n. f. [promulgatio, 

Latin; from promulgate.) Publication ; 
open exhioition. 

The ftream „and current of this rule-hath gone 
as far, it hath continued as long as the very promwl- 
gaticn of the gofpel. Hooker. 

External promulgation, or {peaking thereof, did 
not alter the fame, in rcf{peét of the inward form 
or quality. Whree. 

The very promulgation of the punifhment will 
be part of the punifhment, and anticipate the exe- 
cution. South. 

PROMULGA TOR. n. f. [from promulgate. } 
Publither ; open teacher. 
How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from 
the fanétity of the chriftian religion, which ex- 
cludes fraud and falfehood ; fo alfo from the defign- 
ments and aims of its firit promu/garors. 
Decay of Piety. 
Jo PROMU'LGE. vw. a. [from promulgo, 
Lat.) To promulgate; to publith; to 
teach Openly. . 

The chief defign of them is, to eftablith the 
truth of a new revelation in thofe countries, where 
it is firk promulged and propagated. Atterbury. 

Promu Lcer. n. Je [from promulge. | 
Publifher ; promulgator. 
The promulg-rs of our religion, Jefus Chrif and 


PRO 


his apoftles, raifed men and women from the dead, 

not once only, but often. Arterbury. 
Prona Tor. n.f. In anatomy, a mufcle 

of the radius; of which there are two 

that help to turn the palm downwards. 

Di&. 
PRONE. adj. [pronus, Latin. ] ; 
1. Bending downward ; not erect. 

There wanted yet'a creature not prove, 

And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 

With fan@tity of realon, might erect 

His ftature, and upright with front ferene 

Govern the rei. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
z. ‘Lying with the face downwards: con- 

trary to /upine, 

Upon thefe three ‘pofitions in man, wherein the 
{pine can only be at right lines with the thigh, arife 
thole poftures, prone, Tupine, and erect. Brown. 

3. Precipitous; headlong; going down- 
wards, 
Down thither prore in flight 
He fpeeds, and through the vait ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. Mikon"s Paradife Lf. 


4. Declivous ; floping. 


Since the floods demand, 

For their descent, a prone and finking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare ` 
A wile director's providentia! caie ? 

5+ Inclined ; propenfe; difpofed. 
commonly an ill fenfe. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleafure 

arifing from the contrary, doth make men for the 
mo part flower to the one and proner to the other, 


Blackmore. 


It has 


than that duty, prefcribed them by law, can pie- f 


vai! fufficiently with them. Hooker. 

Thole who are ready to canfefs him in judgment 
and profeffion, are very prcne to deny him in their 
doings. _ South. 

If we Ate prone to fedition, and delight in change, 
there is no cure more proper than trade, which 
fupplies bufinefs to the attive, and. weaith to the 
indigent. Addifen. 

Still prone to change, though fill the flaves of 

ftate. Pope. 
ProNeness. n. f. [from prone. | 
1. The itate of bending downwards ; not 
erectnefs. 

If ereétnefe be taken, as it is largely oppofed 
unto promencfs, or the pofture of animals looking 
downwards, carrying their venters, or oppofite part 
to the fpine, direétiy towards the earth, it. may 
admit of queftion. Briwn's Vulgar Errours. 

2. The itate of lying with the face down- 
wards ; not fupinene(s. 

3.. Defeent ; declivity. 

4. Inclination; propention; difpofition toill. 

The holy {pivit faw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly. drawn, and that’ righteoufnefs is the lefs 
accounted of," by reafon of the pronenejs of our 
affeétions to that which delighieth. Hooker. 

The foul being firit from nothing brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing fall; 

And this declining pronencfs unto nought, 
is ev'n that fin that we are born withal. Davies. 

He inftituted this worfhip, ‘becaufe of the <ar- 
nality, of their hearts, andthe pronene/s of the people 


to idolatry. Tilletia. 
The.pronezefs of gocd men to cominiferate want, 

in whatfoever fhape it appears. Aiterkury. 
How great is the proncnefs of our nature, to 
comply .with this temptation ! Rogers. 
PRONG. xn. f. [ pronghen, Dutch, to 


fqueeze. Minew.) A fork. 
The cooks make no more ado, but flicing it 
into little gobbets, prick iton a prong of iron, and 
hang it in a furnace. = Sandys. 
Whacum his fea-eoal prong threw by, 
And bafely turn’d his back to fly. 
Be’ mindfal, 
With iron;teeth of rakes\and prongs to move 
The ctufted carth, = Drydeu's Virgil's Grorgichs. 


fiudibras. 
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Pronity. x. /. [from grone.] Prone- 

nefs. A word not ufed, $ i 
Of this mecbanick pronity, T donot fee any 
good tendency. Moré’s Divine Dialogacs. 
Pronoun. n. f. [ pronom, French; pro- 
nomen,” Latin. ] ijt wi - 
I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to 
perfons, and ufed inftead of their proper names, 
from whence’ they ‘had the name. of prosoursy. as 
though they were not nouns themfelves,, but uied 
Inftead of nouns. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


Jo PRONOU'NCE. u. a. ~ [prononcer, 


French; pronuncio, Latin. ] 
1. Tofpeak; to utter. l 
He proxounced all thefe-words unto me with his 
mouth. Seremich, xxxvi. 18. 


2. 'Foutterfolemnly;:toutter confidently. 


She 

So good a lady, that no tongue cauld ever J 
Pronounce difhonour of her. Shakejp. Henry VIII 
I have pronounced the word, faithethe Lord. Fer. 

So was his will ; 

Prorounc'd among the gods. Milton. 
Sternly he pronounc'd the rigid interdiction. Mils: 
Abfalom pronounced a fenrence of death againit 
his brother. Locke. 
3. ‘To form or articulate by the organs of 


fpeech. 
Language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs'd. 
Milton. 
Though diverfity of tongues continue, this would 
rende? the pronouncing them eafier. Holder. 


4- To utter rhetorically. 


To. Pronou’nce. v. n. To fpeak with 


confidence or authority. 

How confidently foever men, pronoysce.of them- 
felves, and believe that they are then moft,pious, 
when they are moft eager and unquiet;.yer) ‘tis 
fure this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Decay of Piety. 

Every fool may believe, and pronsuace confi- 
dently ; but wife men will, in matters of ditcourte, 
conclude firmly, and in matters of fact, aét furely. 

"South's Sermonse 
Pronou ncER. a. f. [from pronounce.] 


One who pronounces. 

The: prozowncer thereof fhall be condemned in 
expences. Ayliffe. 

PRONUNCIATION.) auf. > [ pronunciatio, 
from. pronuncio, Latin 3’ prononciation, 
French, } | 

1. The aé& or mode of utterance. 

The defign of {peaking being ‘to communicate 
our thoughts by ready, eafy, and graceful pronun- 
cation, all kind of letters have been fearched out, 
that were ferviceable for the purpofe. Holder. 

It were, eafy to produce thoufands .of his verfes, 
which are lame for want of bha!f afoot, (ometimes 
a Whole one, and which no pronunciation can make 
otherwifes Dryden. 

2. That part of rhetorick which teaches 
to {peak in publick with pleafing utter- 
ance and graceful gefture. 

Proor. 2. J. [from prove. ] 

t. Evidence; teitimonys -convincing to- 
ken; „convincing argument; means of 
conviction. 

That they all have always fo:téttified;, fee not 
how we thould poflibly with a proof more palpable 
than this, Hocker. 

‘This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof 
fufficient to give it warrant. Hooker. 

Though the manner of thcir trials fhould be 
altered, yet the procf of every thing mutt needs be 
by the teftimony of fuch perfons as the pautics 
fhall produce. Spenfer. 

That-which I fhall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the praofifo high. Shakepeare. 

One foul in both, whereof good procf 
This day affords» Miltone 

Things 
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Things of feweral kinds may admit and require 
feveral fortsof proofs, all whichimay be good in 
their kind. . And therefore nothtng can, be more 
isrational than for a man to daubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, becaufe it cannot be. made 
out, by fuch kind of proofs, of which the nature 
of fuch a thing is not capable. They ought not 
to expe cither fenfible proof, or demonitration of 
fuch matter; as are not capable of fuch fro2/s, 
fuppofing them to be true. Wilkins. 

This, vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 

“And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates: 
Dryden. 

Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to ‘thew 

the agreement of any two others, are called proofs. 
Locke. 
2. Tef ; trial; experiment. 

Retire or tafte thy folly, and learn by proof, 

Hell-born! not to contend with {pirits oftheav'n. 
l Milton. 
, Samfon, 
This day to Dagon Is a folemn:featk : 
Thy ttrength they. know, furpaffing. human race, 
And now fome publick propf thereof require . 
To honour this great feaft. Milton's Agoniftes. 

When the imagination hath contrived the frame 
of fuch, an inftrument, and conceives that the 
event muft infallibly anfwer its hopes, yet then 
does it ftrangely deceive in the prof. Wilkins, 

Gave, while: he taught, and edify’d the more, 
Becaufe herfhew'dy, by proofs. twas cafy to be»poor. 

r Dryden. 

My paper gives a timorous writer an. opportunity 

of putting his abilities to the pro-f. Addifon, 
Here for ever muft I taye 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 

g. Firm temper; impenetrability; the 

ftate of being wrought and hardened, 

till ‘the expected ftrength is found by 

trial to be attained. l 

Add pref unto mine armonr with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point.» Sha. 

Tome the cries ot; fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my fabre, andiof proof my.arms;.., | 
J afk no other bleffing of my {tars. Dryden. 

Sec arms of prof, both for myfelf and thee ; 
Chufe thou. the beit. i i Dryden. 

4. Armour hardened. till it.will abide a 
Certain trial. vary ál 

_ HesBellona`srhridegroom, laptimpretf, o3 

Confronted him. “ Sbake/peare’ s, Machetb. 
g. In printing, the rough draught of a 
fheet. when firlt pulled. 


Proor, adj. [This word, thoughufed as 
an adjective,.is only elliptically put for 
of proof.) © | 

1. Impenetrable; able to refit. 

Now put ‘your fhields before your hearts, and 
fight 
With hearts more proof than fhields. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton’: Paradife Regained. 
He paf expreffion lov’d, 
Proof to difdain, and not to be rentow'ds | Dryden. 
When the mind js thoroughly tin@tured, the 
man will be proof againtt all oppofitions. =° Colier. 
Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire 3 
That all things weighs, and nothing can ‘admire. 
Dryden. 
When a capuchin, thought roof againft bribes, 
had «undertaken to carry on the, work, he died a 
little after. Addifan. 


2. It has either to or againft before the 
power to be refilled. 
Imagin'd wife, 
Conftant, mature, proofiagainf all affaults. Milton. 
Decp in the {nowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froft was hanien'd tota mighty price 
Proef to the fun it now fecurely lies, 
And the warm dog-itar's hotteft rage defies. Addif. 


Proorress. adj. [from proof.) _Un- 


Yo Prov. v. a. [ proppen, Dutch. ] | 
te To fupport by placing fomething..un-’ 


Shake/peare.. 


PRO 
The god of day, 


To make him proof againff the burning ray, 
His temples with celeftial ointment wet. Addifon. 


proved ; wanting evidence, 

Some were fo manifeftly weak and prooflefs, that 
he muft be a very courteous adverfary, that can 
grant them. 


der or. azaintt. 
What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind, 
One night derides. Milton. 
2. To fupport by ftanding under or againtt. 

Like thefe, earth unfupported keeps its placc, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty mafs. 

; Crech. 

Eternal {nows the growing mats fupply, 

Till. che bright, mountains peop th’ incumbent dky ; 
As Atlas fix'd cach hoary, pile appears. Pope. 
3+ To fuitain ; to fupport. 

The nearer ] find myfelf verging to that period, 
which is to be labour-and forrow, the more Í prop 
my felt upon thofe few fupports that are left me. 

Popes 


Prop..2./. [proppe, Dutch.] A fupport ; 


a {tay ; that on which any ching relts. 

The boy-was the very ftaff of my age, my very 
frop. Sbakifpeares 

You take my houfe, when you do take the prop 
That doth fuftain my houfe; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Sba. 

Some plants creep along the ground, or wind 
about other trees or props, and cannot fupport 
themfeives. Bacon. 

That he might on many props repofe, 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part, did ‘take. 
b- Daniel. 

Again, if by the body's prop we ftand, 
If on the body's life, her lite depend, 

As Meleazer's on the fatal brand, 

The body’s good fhe only would intend. 
Faireft unfupported flower 
From her beft grop fo far. Milton. 
The current of his viét’ries found no ftop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's.chicfett prop. 
: Waller. 

*Twas a confiderable time before the great frag- 
ments. that. fell refted'in a firm poflure; for the 
props and’ ftays, whereby they leaned one upon 
another, often failed. Burnet. 

The rops return 
Into thy houfe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dry. 

Had it been pofftble to find out any real and firm 
foundation for Arianifm to ret upon, it would 
never have been left to ftand upon artificial props, 
or to fubfift by fubtlety and management. Waterland. 

PRO’PAGABLE. adj. [from propagate. | 
Such as may be fpread; fuch as. may 
be continued by fucceflion. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its pecu- 
liar. feed, conftitute a diftin® propagacle fort of 
cfeatures. Boyle. 

To PROPAGATE. v.a. [propago Lat. | 
1. To continue or fpread by generation 
or fuccefive production. | 

All chat I eat, or drink, or fhall beget, ' 

Is propagated curfe'! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Hs it an elder brother's duty fo 
To propagate his family and name; 

You would not nave yours die and buried with you ? 
Orway. 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 

For echo hunts along, and grepagates the found. 
Dryden. 


Davies. 


2. To extend; to-widen. 
I have upon a high and pleafant hitl 
Feign'd fortune t& be thron'd:' the’ bafe o° th’ 
mount 
Js rank'd with all deferts, all kind of natures, 
‘Nhat labour- on the bofom of this fphere 
To propagate their fates. Shake/peare’s Timon. 


Boyle i 
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(3. To carry on from place to ‘place; to 


promote, ERES 

Some have thought the prepagatirg of religion 

by arots not only lawtul, but meritcrious. = Al 
Decay of Picy. 

Who are thofe that truth mutt prepagere,. 
Within the confines of miy father's ftate ? Dryden. 

“Pho who feek truthionly, and defire to propda 
gare nothing clic, freely expofe cheir principles to 
thepteit. ay sobenlloag bevel oct 

Becaufe denfe bodies conferve, theis, heat along 
time, and the denfeft bodies conferve their hea the 
longeft, the vibrations of their parts are of a lafting 
nature; and therefore may he propagatid along 
folid fibres of unifotm denfe matier to a great di: - 
tance, for conveyjng into the brain the impreffions 
made upon all the organs of fenfe. Newser 

4. Toencreafe; to promate. ~ 

Gricfs of mine own lic heavy.in my breaft, . 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them pret 
With more cf\thine. Shakefpeare. 

Sooth’d with his future fame, _, 

And pleas'd to.hear his propagated name... Drydin. 
5- Lo. generate. | 

Superftitious notions, prepageted in fancy, are 
hardly ever total'y eradicated. » Clariffa. 

To Pro PAGATE. v.n. To have offspring. 
No need/that thou’ | tay 
Should’ propagate, ‘already infinite, ~ 
And throngly adinumbers abfolute; choughone. 
v TET ; Milima 
Propaca’tion. n.” f. [ propagatio, Lat. 
propagation, French ; from propagate.) 

Continuance or diffufion by generation 

or fucceffive production: WEN 77s 

Men have fouls rather by creation than propaga- 
tione 4.8 : Ja Hooker. 

There are other fecondary ways of the propaga- 
tion of it, as lying in the fame bed. —  Wifeman. 

There is not in all’ nature any fpontancoue 
generation, but all come by propagation, wherein 
chance hath not the leaft part. © ` ‘Ray. 

Old {takes of olive trees in plants revive; — 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. _ Dryden. 
PropaGa Tor. a. /. [from propagate. | 
te One who continues. by. fucceilive. pro- 

duction. t 
2, A fpreader; a promoter. 

Socrates, the greatet propagator of morality, 
and a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was 
fo famous for. this talent,” that “he gained the 
name of the Drole. . Addifore 

To Prove rt. v. a. [ propello, Lat.j. ‘Lo 
drive forward. 

Avicen witneffcs the blood to be frothy that is 
propelled out of a vein of the breat.. .  . Harvey, 

‘This. motion, in fome human creatures, may be 
weak in refpect to the vifcidity of what is taken, 
fo as. not tobe able to prepel it. Arbuthrot on Alime 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and 
‘languid to propel fo vaft and ponderous.a body, with 
that prodigious velocity. © Bentley. 


To PROPE’ND. v. n. [ propendeo, Latin, 
to hang forwards.] To incline to any 
part; to be difpofed in favour of any 
thing. ` 

My fprightly brethren, I propend to yòn, 
In refolution to kcep Helen ftill. Sbakefpeare,, 

PROPE'NDENCY. n. f. [from propend.] 

1. Inclination or tendency of? defire to 
any thing. 

2. [From propendo,. Latin, to weigh.] 
Preconfideration; attentive delibera- 
tion ;. perpendencvy. M pau 

An att abcve the animal-adtings, which are 
tranfient, ‘and admit ‘not ‘of that” attention, and 
propendeny of actions. N Hale. 

Prove nsg. adj. [ propenfus, Latin.) In- 
clined ; diipofed,. lt js, ufed both of 
good and bad. 

6 


Women; 


w Ai ~ ‘qua ee = 


K ‘propenfe.} ` sieg 


wv 
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_, Women, propenfeand inclinable to holinefs, be 

O edifiéd in good things, rather than ‘carried away as 

Captives. T F" Ana Hecker. 

6 oy te autta have brought fcandal 
In fecbleshearts; propenfe enough before.: *  ' 

To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 


Prope Nsion. | n. f  [ fropenfion, Fr. 
m $ A = A „y s - $ . 
PRoPE Nsity. $ profnfio, Latin ; from 


r. Moral inclination; difpofition to any 
` “thing good or bad. , $ 
+ Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through 
" necefiities of ftate, than any properfity’ of myfelf 
to injurioufnels. _ King Charles. 
So forcible are our propenftors to mutiny, that 
we. equally take occafions trom benefits or injuries. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Let there be but pripenfiry, and bent of will 
torréligion, and’ there will be fedulity and indefa- 
tigable induftry. South. 
It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius 
_or the propenfions of a child. I, Eftrange. 
L The natural propenfion, ard the inevitable occa- 
fions of complaint, accidents of fortune. ` Tempe. 
He afis us with a meafure of grace, fufhcient 
‘to over-balance the corrupt propenfity of the will. 
2. Natural tendency. 
Bodies, that of themfelves:have no propenfrons to 
any determinate place, do’ neverthelefs: move con. 
Ranty and perpetually one way. Digby. 
This great attrition muit produce a greatupro- 
npenfiy to the putrefcent alkaline condition of the 
_ fluids. Arbuthnot. 


PRO’PER. adj. { propre, French; pro- 
prius, Latin. | 
3. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; no: 
„common. | ; 
As for, the, virtues that belong unto moral 
righteoufnefs and honefty of life, we do not men- 
¿tion them, becaufe they are not preper unto 
` chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do con- 
cern them. as they are men. Hocker. 
Men of learning hold it for a Mp in judg- 
ment, when offer is made to demonftrate that as 
“profer to one thing, which reafon findeth common 
unto many. | Hocker. 
No fenfe the precious,joys conceives, 
Which in her private:contemplations be 3, » 
For then the ravith'd {pirit the fenfes leaves, 
Hath herjown pow'ss, and proper actions free. 
: e Davies. 
Of nought no creature ever formed ought, < 
Fer Mat is proper toth’ Almighty's hand. Davies. 
Duftefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the 
“ gures, are almoft wholly proper to painting, and 
adinit not any cumparifon with poetry. Dryden: 
Outward cbjects, that are extrinfecal to the mind, 
aad its own operations, proceeding from powers 
intrinfecal and proper to itfelf, which become alfo 
obj-Gs of its conzemplation, are the original of all 
‘knowledge. Locke. 
They profeffed themftlves fervants of Jehovah 
their God, in a relation and refpedt peculiar and 
proper to themfelves. Nel fon. 
2. Noting an individual. 
A proper name may become commoa, when 
gixen to: feveralybeings. of the fame kind; as 
_ Cafar. p p Wats. 
3- One’s own. -Itis joined with any of 
the pofleflives:: as, my proper, their pro- 
per. 
The bloody book of law 
1 Vou fhall yourfelf read in the bitter letter, 
E After your own fenfe; yea, though our proper fon 
Stood in your actions», 
we » Court the.age 
With fomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 
If we might determine. it, cur proper, cor.ceptions 
would be all voted axioms. 
Now learn the diff rence at your proper coft, 
‘Betwixt true valous and an cmpty boats Dryden. 


Rogers. 


3. 


Sbakefpeare vOtbellow | 


Glanville’s Scepfis. 


PRO 


4. Natural ; original. 

In our proper motion we afcend 

Up to our native feat. Milton. 
ç. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; fuit- 
able; qualified. 

In Athens all was pleafure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the fpring, apd fprightly May. Dryd. 

He is the only proger perfon of all others for an 
epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of 
a large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ftrong 
memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 
arts. Drydin. 

In debility, from:great lofs of blood, wine and 
all aliment that is‘eafily affimilated or turned into 
blood, are proper: for blood is required tommake 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

6, Exa&; accurate; juk. 
7+ Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos 
was divided, they fignified by dark names, which 
we have expreffed)in their plain and proper terms. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
8. It feemsin Shake/peare to fignify, mere; 
pure. 
See thyfelf, devil ; 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So Norrid as.in woman. Sbukefpeare’s King Lear. 
9. [Propre, French.} Elegant; pretty. 
Moles was a proper child. Hebrews, xi. 23. 
ro. Tall; Jufty; handfome with bulk. 
A low word. ° 

At laft the concluded with a figh, thou waft the 
propere# man in Italy. Stakefpeare. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. 

L’Eftranges 
Pro PERLY. adv._[from profer.] 
t. Fily; fuitably. 
2. Ina ttri&t fenfe, 

What dies but what has life ` 
And fin? the body proper/y hath neither. Milton. 

The miferies of ‘life are not properly owing to 
the unequal diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every 
man, good as well as bad, are proper/y his own. 

Rogers. 
Pro’perness. n. f. [from proper. ] 
1. The quality of being proper. 
z. Tallnefs. 


Property. n. f: [from profer. ] 
i. Peculiar quality. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which 
being no where found but in fermons, maketh them 
effectual to fave foule ? Hooker. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a 
thing, which is not of primary contideration, and 

_ is called a property. Watts. 
2. Quality ;` dilpofition. 

*Tis ‘conviction, not force, that muft induce 
afent; and fure the logick of a conquering {word 
has no great property that way; filente?it may, 
but convince it cannot. Decay cf Picty. 

Itisthe property of arnold finner.to find deight 
in reviewing his own villanies in others. South. 

Rightof poffeflion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, ‘that 
the inheritance.of ruleiover men; and property in 
things, fprung from. the fame original, and were to 
defcend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property, whofe original is from the right a man 
has to ufe any of .the inferior creatures, tor fub- 
fiftence and comfort, is for the lole, advantage of 
the -proprictor, fo that he may even deftroy the 
thing that be has greperty in. Locke. 
4. Poffeffion, held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleffings yearly fhow'r'd, 

And preperty with plenty crown ds 


Accept our pious. praife, Dryden. 
5» ‘Lhe thing poflefied, 
"Tis a thing impofMible 
Ithould love thee but as aipreperty. Shakepeare. 


No wonderiuch mun are true toia government, 


PRO 
where liberty runs fo -high; where property is fo 
well fecured. bail i Swift. 
6. Nearnefsor right. I know not: which 

is the fenfe in the following lines.” 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 
And as a ftranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. Shake/peare’s King Leara 
7. Something ufeful; an appendage: a 
theatrical term. 
I will draw.a bill of; properties, fuch as our play 
wants. ' Le Sbakifpeare. 
The purple garments raife the Jawyer’s fers, 
High pomp and ftate are ufeful properties. Dryden. 
Greenfield was the name of the property, man in 
` that time, who furnithed implements for the actors. 
4 Pope. 
8. Property. for proprielys. Any thing pe- 
culiarly adapted... Not ufed. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmooth- 
nefs and propergyyin quicknefs and briefnefs. Cand. 
To Pro’ PERTY. O. ae [from the noun. | 
1. To inveft with qualities. 
His rear’d arm . 
Crefted the world; his voice was preoperty'd 
As all the tuned fpherces. SLake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
2. To feize or retain as fomething dwned, 
orin which. one has.a right to appro- 
priate, to hold. .This:word::is not 
now ufed‘in either meaning.” 
His large fortune 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
A!) forts of hearts. Shakefpeave’s Timone 
They-have here properticd me, keep me in dark- 
nefs, and do all they’can to face me out of my 
wits: Sbhake/pearee 
Iami toorhighborn:to\be propertied, . 
To bea fecondary at contruul. Shakelprares 
Pro’ PHasis, x. f. [meogacs.] . In medi- 
cine, a foreknowledge.of difeafes. 
PROPHECY. m AA [recPriias 3 prophetie, 
French, }» “Av declaration* of fomething 
to come ;' prediction. , 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shukefp. 
Poets may boat 
Their work fhall with the world remain; 
Both bound together, live’ or die, i 
The verfes and the propie/y. Walicr. 
Pro PHESIER. af. [trom prophe] One 
who prophefies. ; 
To PRo’rnEesy. wv. a. 
1. To predict ; to foretell ; to’ prognofti- 
Cate. 
Miferable England, 
J prepbefy the fearful ft time to thees 
T hat ever wretched, age hathjlook’d, upon. Shake/p. 
I hate him, for he doth not propbefy good, but 
evil. 1 Kings 
The Lord fent me to p- Pech again& this.houfe, 
all the words that ye have hearde, Fer. xxvi. 12 
2.. To forefhow. 
Methought thy very,gait.did prophefy 
A royal _noblenefs. Shakelpeare's King Lear. 
Jo PROPHESY. Crome» 
tr.) To utter predi€ions. 
Strange {creams of death, 
And propbrfying with accents terrible 
Of dire combuftions Shakefpearee 
Receiv'd by thee; I prophcfy, my rhimes, 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds fhall 
fees Tickel. 
2. To preach.» A fcriptural fenfe. 
Propkefy unto the wind, prophefy fon of man. 
i í Ezekiel. 
The elders of the..Jews. builded, yand .profpered 
threugh the propbefying of Haggai. Ezra, vi. 14e 
PROPHET. 2. Je .[ propbete,.Krench ; 
meh. 
1. One who tells future events; a pre- 
dicter; a foreteller. 
Ev'ry 


PRO 
- 
Ev'ry flower 

Did es 2 prophet weep what it forefaw, ° 
In Heftor's mah. Sbubifp. Trilevand Crefida. 

Jcttera oft prove prophers. Shakejp. Ming Lear. 

O prophet of giad tidings! fnither 
Of utmoft hope! 

He low’d fo faf, 

As if he feac’d each day wou'd be her laft; 

Too tue a propbet-to forelee the fais, 

That thoald fo foon divide their happy Rate. Dryd. 

God, when he makes the prophet) does not 
unmake the man. Locke. 
2. One-of the facred writers empowered 
by God to difplay fucurity. 
His champions are the prepbirs and apoftles. 
Shakefpeare. 
a> At buildeth her faith aod religion upon the 
facied and canonical feriptures of the holy prop bets 
and apoftles, as upon her main and. prime.founda- 
tion. Whites 
Paorueress. n. f. [profphetefe, French ; 
from prophet., A womao that foretells 
future events. 
He hall fplit thy very heart with forrow, 
And fay poor Marg'ret was a prophete/s. Shakefp. 
That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in 
finging to anfwer, the pradtice of Miriam the pro- 
pets, when the anfwered the men in her fong, 
will approve. a Peacham. 
If my love but once were crown'd, 

Fair propberefsy my grief would ceafe. Prior. 
PRoPHE TICK. l adj. { prophetique, Fr. 
PROPHE TICAL. trom propher. } 

1. Forefceing or foretelling future events. 
Say, why 
Upon this blafted heath you ftop our way, 
With fuch propherick greeting ? Shakefp. Macbeth 
The counfel'of a wife and then prophetical friend 
was forgotten. Wotton. 
Some perfumes procure propbetical dreams. Bac, 
Till old experience do attain 
To fomething like propherick ftrain. Milton. 
Some famous propberick pi€tures reprefene the 
fate of England by a mole, a creature blind and 
bufy, fmooth and deceitful, continually working 
under ground, but now an@ then to be difcerned in 
the furface. Stilling fleet. 
No arguments made a ftronger impreffion on 
thefe Pagan converts, than the predi€tions relating 
to our Saviour in thofe old propberick writings de- 
pofited among the hands of the greateft enemies to 
chriftianity, and owned by them to have been extant 
many ages before his appearance. Addifsn. 
2. It has of before the thing foretold. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 

And fears are oft propbetick of th' event. Dryden. 
PROPHE TICALLY. adv, [from prophe: 

tical.) With knowledge of ‘futurity ; 

in manner of a prophecy. 
He is 0. prophetically proud “of añ beroical 
cudgelling, that he raves‘in faving nothing. Shak. 
This “great fuccefs among Jews and Gentiles, 
part of it hiftorically true at the compiling of thefe 
articles, and part of it ‘peapbetnally true then, and 
fatfilled afterward, was a moft effeQual argument 
to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She figh'd, and thus propbetically {poke. Dryden. 
To PRO PHETIZE. wv: n.i [propbetifer,. Fr. 
from prophet.) To ‘give’ predictions. 

Notjo ufe. `; 

Nature elfe hath conference , 
~ With profound fleep, and fo doth warning fend 

By prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Civil War. 
PROPAYLA CTICK. adj. [mapuras] 

‘from xgePuAagews] - Preventive; pre- 

fervative:,. ry 

Medicine ts diftribtited-ints prop hy /aftich, Or the 
ast’of preferving health 5 atai therareurick, or. the 
art of seftoring bealth.” Wares. 
Propi Squity.w. f. [ profinguiras, Lat.) 
1. Nearnels; proximity; neighbourhood, 


Milten. 


‘  —P R'O 


2. Nearnefs of time. 


fummer. , 
3- Kindred ; nearne(s of blood. 
Here I difclaimy ali my paternal care, , 
Propinguity, and ptoperty of blood, 
And as a Rranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. 


as may be made propitious. 
Yo PROPI'TIATE: v.a. { propitio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour ; to’gain ; ‘to con- 
ciliate; to make propitious. 
You, her prieft, declare 
What off rings may prapitiare the fiir, , 
Rich orient pearl, bright ftones that ne'er decay, 
Or polith'd lines which longer: lat, than ‘they. 
Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be 
managed by certain fpirits under him, whom they 
endeavour to propitiate by certain rites. Serlling fizet. 
Vengeance thali purfue the inhuman coaft, 
Till they propitiare thy offended. ghoft......Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful im-his rage; 
The god propitiate, and the pet affuage. 
PROPITIA TION. a fe [ propiciation, Kr. 
from propitiate. | 
1. The act of making propitious. 
2. The atonement; the offering by which 
propitioufnefs is obtained. 
He is the propitiaticn tor the Gns-of the whole 
world. r Yebn 
Proriria ror. n. fi [from propitiate.) 
One that propitiates. 
Propi’rratory. adj. [ propiciatoire, Fr. 
from propitiate.) Having the power to 
make propitious. 
Js not this more than giving God'thanks for their 
virtues, when a propitiatory facritice is. offered for 
their:honour ? 


pice, French.) Favourable; kind. 
T° affuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more fropitious in my need, 
J mean to fing the praifes of chy name. Spenfer. 
/ Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propiticus while I {peak ! 
Indulgent god '\ propiticus pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. Dryden. 
Woold but thy fitter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend's vows. 
Ere*Phabus rofe; he had implor’d 
Propitiows heav'n. 


Milton. 


Favourably ; kindly. 
So when a mufe propitioufly invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Rofe. 


Propiriousness.om f- [from propitious. ] 


Favovrablene(s p kindnefs: 
"s All thefe joined with the fropitioufnefs of climate 


to that fort of trée and the length of age it hali | 
Tempie. |; 
Propia’sm. a. J. {rg and radona.) | 


ftand and grow, may produce an oak. 


Mould; matrix. 

Thofe thells ferving as proplajm: or moulds to 
the matter which fo filled them, limited and deter- 
mined its dimenfions and figure. 


art of making moulds. for-cafting. — 


Propo nenm. n.f. [from profonens, Lat.) f 
or days} 


One that makes a propoial, 
down a pofition. 


They. draw the retina’ nearer to the.esyfalline 
humour, and by their sclaxation fuller it.to return 
to its natural diftance accarding to the exigency of | PROPO’RTION, 
the objeth, in refpedt of diftance or propinguity. Ray. 


Thereby was deciared the prepinguity of their de- 
folations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thule foon decaying ie of 

TWN. 


Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Proprrrasie. adj. [from - prepitiace. | 
Such as may be induced to favour; fuch 


Pope. | 


Suilling fleet. | 
Pror rious. adj. [ propitias, Latin; pro- 


Addifon’s Cato. f 


Pope's Rape of the Lech. 4A 
Prorpi'TroosLy. adv. [from propitious.) To PROPORTION. w. a. 


W vodward. |- 
PROPLASTICE. #. f. [nemani] “The 


' PRO ` 


For myherious things of faithirely è = ` 
On the propenent, heavea's authority. . Dryden. 
naf. [ proportion, Fr. 
proportio, Lat.) sar, % 
i. Comparative relation of one thing to 
‘another; ratio. Siem «so at 
Let any man's wiféom determine by. -Mening 
the territory,and increafing the number ag y 
bicants, what proportica is requifite to the eophir 
‘of asegion in fuch a manner, that the laad fhal | 
neither too narrow for thaie whom it fəcäcth, nar 
capable of a greater multitude. ~ ` Raleigh. 
By proportion to thele rules, we may judgo of 
the obugation that fies upon all forts Of injurious 
ons. p : i“ Tayler. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb‘ring. vaiue 
By lot are parted, but bigh heav'n thy fhare, 
In equal balance weigh’d "gaint earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverfe (Cale; and huns Proportions 
EELT Prior, 


42. Settled relation of comparative quan- 


uly ; equal degree. | 

Greater vilibie good does not always raife men's 
defires, in proporfiæ to the greatnefs it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble fets us 
on work to get rid of ir, ~ © s Locke. 

He muft be littl killed in the world, who 
thinks that men’s talking much or little fall hold 
proportion only to their Knowledge. =, 

Several pahons ate recovered out of their igno- 
Tance, in proportion, as they coaverie more or lefa 
with thole of the reformed churchess Addtjon. 

In proportio as this relolutiuon grew, the cerross 
before us feemed to vanih. Tatler, 

3. Harmonick degree. : 
His volant touch 
Inftinét through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, aud purfu'd traniverse the refonant fugues 
i Milten. 
4: Symmetry ; adaptation of one to’ an- 
other. 

‘Meafure is that which perfeéteth all things, be- 
caufe-every thing is for fome end; neither can that 
thing be available to any end, which is not pro- 
portionable thereunto: and "to Sreportion as well 


exceffes as defects, are oppotite. Hooker. 
It muft: be mutual in proportion due : 
Giv'a and receiv'd. Milton. 


No man of the prefentiageiis equal in the ftrength, 


' proportion and Knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules 


of Farnefes Dryden. 
The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing 
appears to an advantage, or diftinguithes itfelfiabove 
the reft, a Addijun. 
~Harmony, with ev'ry grace, " 
Plays in the fair proportions’ of her face. Mrs. Carur. 
5+ Form ; fize. pore i 
All things receiv'd, do fuch preporticn take, 
As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv'd; 
So little glaifes littie faces make, ;, 
` And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd, 
i Davies. 
[ proportionner, 
Freoch; from the noun. | : l 
t To adjuft by comparative relations 
Till body up to fpiritwork, in'bounds * ’ . 
) Proportion’d:to each kinds: ) Milton. į 
In the, lola of an obje&, we do not proportion our 
egtief to the real value it bears, but co the valneour 
facies fet upon ite ” Addifor. 
2. To form fymmetrically. + seo: 7 
Nature had proportioned iher without any'fault, * 
quickly to be difcovered by the fenfes.,), yet alwge- 
ther feemed not to make up that harmony that 
Cupid delights in. ne Sidney. 
PROPO RTJONABLE. adj. (from, propor- 


~~ tion] Adjutted by Coin parative relation ; 


fuch as is fits . Wb ba 
His commandments dre not grievous, ‘becaufe 
he offers us an affiftance pr opertionas/e'to ‘the dith- 
culty. m * O AT iaon. 
It was enlivened with an” hundred and twenty 
52 : (rum pets 


PRO 


_ trampe:t, ARa with 2 propertimable Asmer of 
Chez inftwmens. Adi}><. 
Proroatioxsassy. adv. [from proter- 
tica.) According to proportion; accord- 
ing to comparative relation. 
| "The mind ought to examine al) the grounds of 
probability, ard upan a due pangs the whole, 
TejeQ oF receive it Pasasbiy to the preponderan- 
a a of the greater EAE PRAET T on one fide 
pme or che caher. : - fe 
"oe" The parts of 2 great thing are great, and there 
. “are prope ricaahiy large eftates in a large country. 
eC l dAroitbat. 
~ -Though religion be more eminently neceflary to 
“theie in ftations of authority, yet thefe qualities 
“are propertknahly conducive to publick happinefs in 
- every inferior relation. Rego. 
PROPORTIONAL.: adj. [ propertiencl, Fr. 
»ofrom: proportica:) ~ Having a fettled 
comparative relation ; having a certain 
degree Of any quality compared with 
fomething elfe. 
; . The ferpent lives, 
Lives, 2s thou faid’f, amd gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, inducement ftrong 
To as, 2s likely tafting to attain 
* Propertizzsl afcent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. M:t’: Paradife Left. 
Four numbers are faid to be propert.cnel, when 
~ the firft containeth, or is contained by the fecond, 
as often as the third containeth, oe is contained by 
the fourth. Coker. 
~= Tf light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in 
ithe proportion of the Gnes which meafere the re- 
fraGtion of the bodies, the forces of the bodies w 
reie& and refrac light, arevery nearly properticnal 
to the denfities of the fame bodies. Neewrox. 


Prorortiona city. æ. f. [from proper- 
- sional.) The quality of being propor- 
tional. 

Ali fæle, asgrateful, dependeth upon the equa- 
lity or the progertxeality of the motion or impref- 
fon made. Grew. 

Proroerioxat.y. adu. [from profer- 
tional.) Ina ftated degree. - 

If thefe Circles, whilf their centres keep their 
ediftances and pofitions, could he made iefs in 
»diameter, their interfering one with enother, and 
. by <onfequence the mixture of the’ heterogeneous 

rays, would be proportisaaliy diminifted. | Newson. 

PROPORTIONATE. adj. [from propertion. ] 

_ Adjufted to fomething elfe, according to 
a certain sate or comparative relation. 

The conneCtion between the end and any means 
‘$s adequate, but be:ween the end and means proper- 
tSinote. t Grew. 

The ule of {pedtacles, by an adequate canneéticn 


wot truths, gave mea occafion to think. ef micro- | 


»fcopes and telefcopes; but the invention of burning. 
giafles depended on a properricnste ; for that figure, 
"which contratts the fpecies of any body, thar is, 
the rays by which it is feen, will, in the fame pro- 
sportion, contract the heat wherewith the rays are 
accompanied. Grew's Cefmol. 

In the ftate of nature, one man comes by no 
abolute power to ufe a'criminal according’ to the. 


or heats of his own will; but only to retri- | 


bate to him, fo far as confcience diGtates, what is 
upropertionate to his tranfgreffion. Locke. 
Fo PROPORTIONATE. U.a. [from propor- 
"tion.]) To adju according to fettled 
rates to fomething elfe. 
The parailelifm and due prepertionatad Snelination 
“ef the axis of the earth. More's Divise Dialogues. 
Since every fingle’ particle bath an innate gravi-” 
“tation toward all others, ‘propertionated by matter 
and diftance, it evidently appears, that the out- 
ward atoms of the ch20s would neceffarily tend in- 
wards, and defcend from, all. quarters towards the 
_ middle of the whole fpace. Bentley's Sermons. ' 
FPROPORTIONATERESS. wef [from pro- 
w» Vor. I ` y 


PRO 


portzezate.}’ The ftate of being by 
comparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of thofe faculties to the'r 
Proper objects, and by the fitnefs and proport=sure- 
wfs of thefe objective imprefficns upon their re- 
f{pe&tive faculties, accommodated to their reception, 
the fenfible nature hath fo much of perception, as 
is neceflary ter its fenfible being. Haie. 

Proro'saL. z. /. [from preso/e. 
1. Scheme or defign propounded to con- 
fideration or acceptance. 

If our Is once again were heard, 

- We Pi le them to a quick refule. Afi/ear. 

The work you meation, will f{ufficiently recom- 
mend itfelf, when yoor name appears with the pre- 
pofcls. Ailes ta Pope. 

z. Offer to the mind. 

Upom the: propofol of am agreeable objec, a 
man's cheice will rather inciine-him to accept than 
refufe it. Searh. 

This trath is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the fir prop-jal. dttcréary. 

Te PROPO'SE. v. a. [ propefer, French ; 
pregexo, Latin.) To offer to the conifi- 
deration. 

Raphael to Adam’*s doubt progcs“d, 

Benevolent and facil thus reply'd. Riita. 

My defign is to teat only of thofe, who have 
chiefly propefed to themfelves the principal reward 
of their labours. Tatle. 

In learning any thing, there fhould be as litrle 
as poffible frf to the mind at once, and 
that being wnderftood, proceed then to the next 
adjoining past. Warts. 

Yo Propose. v. æ.. To lay fchemes. 
Not in ufe. 
Ran thee into the parlour, 
There fhalt. thou find my cafin Beatrice, 
Propofiag with the prince and Claudio. Shakefpeare. 
Proposer. w. /. - (from. propoz.) One 
that offers any thing to confideration. 

Faith is the affent to any propofition, not made 
out by the dedudtions of reafon, but upon the 
credit of the propefer, ss coming from God. Lecke. 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed 
any alteration to be made, thould do it with a rope 
about his neck : if the matter p were gene- 
rally approved, then it fhould pafs into a law; if 
it went in the negative, the prapofer to be) imme- 
diately hanged. -e Swift. 

Proposition. æ: f. [ prepeftion, French ; 
propeftio, Latin.] 

1. One of the three parts of a regular ar- 
gument. 

The firit prepofrios of the preeedent argument is 
not neeeflary. Woite. 

2. A fentence in which any thing is afirm- 
ed.or decreed. y 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two 
frepoftins, thatiall things are done by ‘fate, and 
yet that fomething is in our own power, cannot 
extricate himfelf. Hamucrd. 

Contingent propoftiens are of a dubious quality, 
and they caufe opinion aniy, and not divine faith. 

White. 

The compounding the reprefentation of ‘things, 

wich an affirmation or negation, makes a prepoftiom. 
Hale. 
3. Propofal.; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent prepeftiexzs, fuch as upon de- 
livery, of a ftrong fortified town, after a handfome 
defence, are ufually granted. Clarendon. 

PROPOSITIONAL. aaj. [from propoftticn. ] 
Confidered as a propofition. 

If it has a fingular fubje& in its oftional 

fenfe, it is always ranked with univerfals. Warts. 
To PROPOU'ND. v. s. { propeso, Lat.] 
1.. To offer. to confideration ; to propofe. 

The parli’ment, whieh now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas`d the king but to propound. Danid. 

To leave a5 lise @ J may unto fancy, which 

, 
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fy wild and Irregular, I will p-spownd 2 rele. Watters 
Dar'tt thou to the.Sen as God gripentd ~ 
To. wocthip: thee ? Biilter: 
The, exifence of the chorch Bath been prepeamded 
as an objet of our faith ia every age:of Chriftianity. 
Peor jz. 
The grearft ttranger muf prefered the arga- 
ment. ore. 
The arguments;-which:Chritianicy prapõaads to 
us, are reasonable encouragements to bear füfferings 
patieaciy. Titletfen. 
2. To offer; to exhibit: 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of under-ground, 
That hall make anfwer to fuch queftions, 
As by your grace hul be prepaseded him. Sést 
Propou NDER. œ. /. [from presoaxd.j Ho 
‘that propounods; be chat offers’; pro- 


pofer. 
Proprietary. x. f. [profrietaire, Fr. 


from prepric:y.}  Pofieffor in his owa 
right | 


“Tis a miftake to think ourfelves Rewards in 
fome of God's gifts, and prepriztarics in others : 
they are all equally to be employed, according te 
the detignation of the donor: “Gov. of the Teague. 

ProrreTary. adj. Belonging to a cer- 
tain owner. r 

Though fheep, which are protrictary, are feldom 

marked, yet they are not apt to ftraggic.. «= Grem 
ProrRi ETOR. 2..f. [from proprias, Lat. } 
A poffeffor in his own righr. 

Man, by being maeriof himfelf, and propriety 
of his own perfon, and the adtions or laboar of it, 
had fill in himfelf the great foundation of pro- 
perty. Lecke. 

Though they are {cattered on the wings of the 
Morning, and remain in the uttermott parts of the 
fea, even there thall his right hand fetch then 
oat, and lead them home to their ancient preprivror. 

Rogers. 

Propristasss. n.f. [from proprietor. ] 

A female pofleffor in her own right; a 
miltrefs. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another. bitch's 
kennel to lay her burden in; the proprietress de- 
manded pofleffion, but the other begged her_excufe. 

L' Eftrange. 

PROPRYETY. w. /. [proprieté, Fr. pro- 
prittas, Latin.) 

1. Peculiarity of poffelfion ; exclufive right. 

You that have. promis'd to. yourfelves propricty 

in love, 
Know women's hearts like ftraws do move. Sac Jing. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, sender 
it neceffary by laws to fecure propriety. Hamamced. 

Hail, wedded love! myftesions law, troe fource 
Of human offspring, fole propriety 
In Paradife! of all things common. elfe. bet 

The fecure roprie ry and peace. dene. 

To S we pei not only the fafety.of ee 
fons and the propricty of our poileilions, but our 
improvement in the feveral arts. AMersrbury. 

2. Accuracy; jaftnets. 

Common ufe,, that is the rule of propriety, 
affords fome aid to fettle the fignification of lan- 
guage. Locke. 

Propt, for proppad. [from prop. } Sufained 
by fome prop. 

See in ber cell fad Eloifa fpread, 

Propt on fome:tamb, a neighbour of the dead. Pepe. 
To PROPU'’GN. v.a. [prepugao, Lat.] 
To defend; to vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute to thofe facred 

champions for propwgwizg of our faith. Hasrmond. 
PROPUGNA TION. m. fe [propugnatio, 
from propuguo, Datin.) Defence. 

What propugnatica is in one man's valour, 

To ftand the puh and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Sbskefpeare 
PROPU'GNER, m. fa [from ead A 

defender. 


3f Se 
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So zealous propwgners are they of their native 
cresd, that they are importunately diligent to in- 
trut men in it, and in all Che little fophiftrics 
for defending it. Government of the Tongue. 

Propu'tsron. mn. Je [ propulfus, Latio.] 
The att of driving forward. 

Joy worketh by propuifin of the moifture of the 
brainy whea the firr dilate-and occupy more 
room. Bacon. 

‘The evanefcent folid and fluid will fcarce differ, 
and the extremities of thofe (mall canals will by 
propuifien be carried off with the Auid continually? 

Arbu:bnctier Aliments. 

Prore. 2./. [ prora, Lat.} The prow; 

the forepart of the fhip. “A poetical 
word ufed for a rhyme. 

There no veffel, with vermilion prore, 

Or bark of traffick, glides from hore to fhore. Pop: 


PROROGA TION. n. f. [ prorogatio, from 
prorogo, Latin; prorogation, French. ] 
1. Continuance ; itate of lengthening out 

to a diftant time ; prolongation. 

The fullnefs and effluence of man's enjoyments 
in the tate of innocence, might feem to leave no 
place for hope, in refpeét of any farther addition, 
but only of the prorogation and future, continuance 
of what already he poflefed. South. 

2, Interruption of the feffion of parlia 
ment by the regal authority. 

It would feem extraordinary, if an. inferior 
court fhould take a matter out of the hands of 
the high court of parliament, during a prorogation. 

Swift. 
To ProroGue. v. a. [prorogo, Latin ; 
proroger, French. ] 
1. To protraét; to prolong. 

He prorogued his government, {till threatning to 

difmifs himfelf from publick carcs. Dryden. 
2. To put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death‘ prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shak. 
3- To withhold the fefion of parliament 
to a diftant time. 

By the king’s authority alone they are affem- 

‘bled, and by him alone are they preregued and 
diffolved, buteach houfe may adjourn icfelf. Bacon. 


PRoru PTION. x. f. [ proruptus, from 
prorumpo, Latin.]. The aét of burfting 
Out. ' 

Others ground this difruption upon their con- 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 
cluding but one a day, the latter brood, impatient 
‘by a forcible prorupticn, anticipates their period 
of exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prosa ick adj. { profaique, Fr. profaicus, 
from profa, Lat.) Belonging to profe ; 
refembliog profe. 


Jo PROSCRIBE. ù. a. [proferibo, Lat.] 
1, To cenfure capitally ; to doom to de- 


ftruétion. 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through. the ma- 
lice of. the peers, was banifhed the realm, and 


rofcribcde | Spenfer. 
Pf 1 hid for thee 


Thy murder‘of thy brother, being fo brib’d; 
And writ him in the lift of my profcrib'd 
After thy fact. Ben Fonfone 
Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 
Bot dreaded and prof:rib’d by men of fenfe.-Rofcom. 
In the year 325, as is weli known, the Arian 
aottrines wererpriferibcd and anathematized in‘the 
„famous council of Nice, confifting of 318 bithops, 
very unanimous in. ‘their: refolutions, excepting a 
few reclaimants. ~ Waterland. 
2. Tointerdi&. -Notin ufe. 
He fhall be found, 
Andtakeh or profcrib'd this happy,ground. Dryden. 
Some utterly, proferibe the name of chance, as 
a wotd of impious and‘ profane fignification 3 and 
indeed, if taken by us in that fenfe’m “which it 
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was ufed by the heathen, fo as to ‘make any. thing 
cafual, in refpect of God himfelf, tcir exception 
ought juftly to be adinitied. South. 
Proscri BER. n. fi (fom proferibe.}] One 
that dooms'to deftruétion. 

The triumvir and profcriber had ‘defcended ‘to us 
in a more hideous ‘furm, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of Virgil acd Horace. 

a Dryden. 
Proscri Prion. n. f. [ proferiptio, Lats} 
Doom to death or confifcation. 
You took his voice who thould bs prickt to die, 
In our black fentence and proferigtions Shakefpeare. 
Sylla’su!d troops 
Are needy and ponr; and have but feft t expect 
From Catiline new bills and new profcriptions. 
Ben Jonjon. 

For the tide of profcriptioe or forfeiture, the 
emperor had been Judge: and party, and jufticed 
himfelf. Bacen. 

Prose. n. f. [ profe, French ; pro/a, Lat.) 
Language not retrained to harmonick 
founds ‘or fet number of fyllables; dif- 
courfe not metrical. 


Things unattempted yet in profeorrhyme. Milte | 


The reformation of profe was owing to Boccacc, 
who is the ftandard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phrafes are become obfolete. 

Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 

better than a profe writer, as his defcriptions are 


often’more diffufe. Addifon. 
Prot men alone for private ends, 

Ithought, forfook their ancient triends. — Prior. 
I willbe ftill your friend in profe:: 

Efteem and friendthip to exprefs, 

Will not require poetick dreis. Swift. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my 
quill, ‘ 

Verfe man and grofe.man, term me which you will. 

l X Pope. 

To PROSECUTE. w. a. [profeguor, pro- 
Jecutus, Latin.] 

1. To perfue; to continue endeavours 
after any thing. 

I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia, 

Why fhou!d not I then profecute my right? Shake/p. 

I muft not omit a father’s timely care, 

To profecute the means ot thy deliverance 
By raniom. Milton's Agonifies. 

That which is morally good is to be delired and 
profecuted ; that which is evil is to be avoided. 

, Wilkins. 

He profecuted this purpofe with {trength of argu- 
ment and clofe reafoning, without incoherent 
fallies. Locke. 

2. To continue; to carry on. 

The fame reafons, which induced you to enter- 
tain this war, will induce you alfo to profecute the 
fame. wilayward. 

All 'reiolute to profecure'their'ire, ~ A 
Seeking their own and country’s caufe to frec. 

Daniel. 
He infefted Oxford, which gave them the. more 
reafon to profecute the fortifications.’ © * Clarendon. 
With louder cries 
She profecdtes her griefs, and ‘thus repli€s.” Dryden. 
3. ‘Lo proceed in confideration or @ifqui- 
fition of any thing. 

An infinite labour to prefecute thofe things, fo 
far as they might be exemplified in religious and 
‘civil ations. Hooker. 

4. To perfue by Jaw; to fue criminally, 

5. To profecute differs from ‘to perjecute : 
to perfecuce always implies fome cruelty, 
malignity, or injuftice; to.profecute, is 
to proceed by legal meafures, ‘either 
with or without juit caufe. ety 

Prosecu rron: mf: [from profecute.} 


1. Perfuit ; endeavour to'carry on. 
Many “offer ar the effets of friendthip,* but 


PRO 
they do not laft; they: are promifing in the be- 
ginning, but thcy fail, jade, anu tire in the prs- 
Jecutions Soith. 
Their jeatoufy of the Dritith. power, asyweil as 
their prifecu tions of commerce and. purfuits of uni- 


verfal monarchy, will fix them in. their averfions 
towards us. Addifon. 


2. Suit againft a man in a criminal caule. 
Perfons at law. may know, when they are unfit 


to Communicate till they have put aftap ta their ` 


guilt, and when they ore fit for the fame during 
their profecuiion of ite Ketthavell. 
Pro’securor. #2, f. [ftom profecute.} 
One that carries on any thig; a per- 
fuer of any purpole; one who perfues 
another by law in a criminal caufe. 
PRO SELYTE. n. /. [weer iG ; profelitel 
French.] A convert; one brought over 
to a new opinion. 
He ¢hat faw hell inòs melancholy dream, 
Scar'd from‘his fins, repented in a tright, 
. Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd profe/yte. 
Chavelaund. 
“Men become prefeffors and combatants for thofe 
opinions they were never convinced of, nor proje- 
Iytes to. Lockes 


: VWhere’er you tread, 
“Millions of profelytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made Onverts ftill you go. 
Granvillee 
What numbers of prefelytcs may we not expect ? 
Addijone 


To PROSELYTE. v. a. Toconvert. “A 
bad word. 
Men of this temper cut themfelves off from the 
opportunities of prifelyring others, by averting them 
from their company» -Goeernment of the Tongues 
PROSEMINA TION anaf” [ profemino, pros 
Jeminatus, Lat.) Propagation by feed. 
Touching the impoffibility of the eternal fuccef- 
fion of men, animals or vegetables by natural pro- 
pagation or profemination, the reafons thereof fhall 
be delivered. Hale’ 


Proso’ pian. a. f. [from profody.] One 
fkilled in metre or profody. ~ 

Some have been fo bad profodians, as from thence 

t® derive malum, becaufe that fruit was the fire 

occafion of evil. Browne 


PRO’SODY. n. J- [profodie, French 3 
meorwdiae) The part of grammar which 
teaches the found and quantity of fyl- 
lables, and the meafures of verfe. 

PROSOPOPOE 1A. 2. f. [xgocemowsslas pro- 
JSopopée, Fr.)  Perfonification ; figure 
by which things are ‘made perfons. 

Thefe reafons are urged, and raifed by the pro- 
Jopopecia of nature {peaking to her‘children. Dryde 

PRO’SPECT. w». / [ profpe@us, Latin.) 

a. View of fomething diftant. 

|. Eden-andall the coaft in profe lay. = Miilrom. 

The \Jewsibecing under the economy “of imme- 
diate revelation, «might be fuppofed to have'had a 
freer, profpeé? into that heaven, ‘whence their law 

_, defeended. i Decay of Piety. 

It.is better to marry than to burn, fays Se. aul; 
alittle burning. felt puthes us more powerfully, 
than greater pleafures in prs/pef allure. ‘Lockes? 

2. Place which affords anvextended view. 

Him God beholding from his profpeé? high, 
Wherein palt, preient, future’he beholds, 

This fpake. Mitten's Paradife Left. 

3. Sertes of objets open to the eye. 

There is a very noble profpeé? from this place: 
on the one fide lies a vaft extent of feas, that runs 
abroad further than'the cye. can mach; juit oppos 
fite ftands the green promontory of Surentum, and 
on the other fide the whole ciscuit of the bay of 
Naples. l > ; 

'4 Objet of view. 
Man 
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| z Man to himfalf 

19 a large proffe, rais'd above the level 

Of his low creeping thoughts. Denbam. 

Prefent, fad pro pec? ! can he ought deicry, 

But what affects his melancholy eye ; 
` The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coat ? 

Prior. 

5. View delineated ; a picturefque repre- 
t {entation of a landf{cape. 
~»-Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, 

that taking na:ure’as he found it feldom produced 

beauty ; his piétures are a compofition of the va- 
* gious draughts which he has previoufly made from 
* various beautiful fcenes and pro/pefs. Reynolds. 
6. View into futurity: oppofed to retro- 


_ Spek. 
To be king, 


Stands not within the prapcf of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor., Shake/p. Macbetb. 

To him, who hath a frefp-& of the different 
ftate of perfect happinefs, or mifery, that attends 

"Tall men atter this life, the meafures of good and 
“evil are mightily changed. Locke. 
eo. Ifithere beino profpeé? beyond the grave, the in- 
* ference is right; let us eat and drink. for to- 
¿morrow we fhall die. Locke. 
- Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain‘d, 

By favours paft, not future pro/pcés gain’d. Smith. 

9. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eitate, 
that lays defigns only fora day, without any pro- 
fpa to, or provifion for the remaining part of his 

ife? Tillotfon. 
To Prospe cr. v. a. [ profpecus, Latin. }- 
To look forward. Dig. 
Prospective. adj. [from pro/ped. ] 
1. Viewing at a diftance. 
2. Aédting with forefighe. 
The French king and king. of Sweden ase cir- 
, cumfpedt, induftrious and profpemve too in this 
affair. Child. 
Jo PROSPER v. a. [ profpero, Latin. ] 


- To make happy ; to favour. 
Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and profper him.  Skakefp. King Lear. 
All things concur to pro/per our defign ; 
> All things to proper any love but. mine. Dryden. 
Jo Prosper. v. n. { pro/perer, French. ] 
1. To be profperous ; to be fuccefsful, 
My word fhall not return void, but accomplith 
that which | pleafe, and it shall prefper in the 
thing whereto I fent it. Ifaiab. 
This man _encreafed. by little and little, and 
things pro/pered with him more and more. 2 Mac. 
Surer to pro/per than profperity 
Could have affur'd us. a Milton. 
2. To thrive; to come forward.” 
‘All things do prefper beft, when they are ad- 
vanced to the better; a nurfery of ftocks ought to 
beina more ‘barren ground, than that whereunto 


you remove them. Bacon. 

The plants, which he had fet, did thrive and 
prifper. Catul:y. 
“a She vifits how they pro/per’d, bud, and bloom. 


i . Milton. 

That ‘neat kind of acer, whereof violins and 

mitficah inftruments are made, prefper wellin thele 

parts. Browns Travels. 

‘Prosperity. m. /. [ profperitas, Latio ; 

profperité, Fr.) Saccefs; attainment of 
withes; gcad fortune. 

Projperity, in regard of our, corrupt inclination 

to abute chebleffings of almighty God, doth prove 

a thing dangerous to the fou's of men. Hooker. 

 (Gad's juttice reaps that glory .in our calamities, 

which we robbed him of in our prsfperity. K. Charles. 

Pao spexnous, adj. [profperus, Latin.] 
Succefsfol ; fortunate. 

Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave 

And prolper ania Shake fpeares Macherb. 


we 
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Eicher ftate to bear pr:/perous or adverfe. Milton. 
May he find 

A happy pafiage, and a projp'rous wird. Denkom. 
~Pro’spEROUSLY. adv. [from pro/percus. | 
Succefsfully ; fortunately. 

Profperoufly 1 have attempted, and 
With bloody paffage led your wars, even to 
The gates,of Rome. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 

In 1596, was the fecond invafion upon the 
main territories of Spain profperoufly atchieved by 
Robert earl of Effex, in confort with the earl of 
Nottingham. Bacon. 


to panezyrick, but affli€ted virtue is tabbed with 

reproaches. Dryden. 
PRO'SPEROUSN Ess, a./. [from pro/perous. | 

Profperity. 

Prospiciexce. 2. f. [from pro/picto, 
Latin.] ‘The aĝ of looking forward. 
PROSTERNA TION. n. f. [from proferno, 

Lat.} Dejection; depreffion ; ftate of 

being cat down ; act of cafting down. 

A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 
“ftirred up a fever, watching, and» profternation of 
fpirits. Wiferran. 
Pro’steTuis. n. f [xgorn9ic.] In far- 
gery, that which fills up what is want- 
ing, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled 

up with flefh. Did. 
To PRO’STITUTE. v. a. [ proftituo, 

Latin; proftituer, French. J 
‘1. To fell to wickednefs; to expofe to 
crimes for a reward. It is commonly 

ufed of women fold to whoredom by 
others or themfelves. 

Do not proffitute thy daughter, to caufe her to 
be a whore. i Leviticus, xix. 29. 

Marrying or profituting, 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Who dhall prevail with them to do that them- 
felves which they beg of God, to fpare his people 
and his heritage, to profiitute them’ no more to 
their own finifter defigns? Decay of Piety. 

Affeétions, confecratcd to ehildren, hufbands, 
and parents; are vilely proftituted and thrown away 
upon a hand at loo. Addifon. 
. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit that fo excellent and glorious a 
reward; as the gofpel promifes, fhould Roop down 
like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be'plucked 
by every idle and wanton hand, \that heaven fhould 
be proftitutrd to flothful men. Tillotfon. 
PROSTITUTE. adj. [ proffitutus, Latin. ] 

Vicious for hire; fold..to infamy or 

wickednefs; fold to whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack 

By floth corrupted; by diforder fed, 

Made bold by want, and profitutefor bread. Prior. 
ProsTitute.2.f. [from the verb.]} 

1. A hireling ; a mercenary ; one who is 

fet to fale. í 

At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 
Bale profitute ! thus doft thou gain thy bread. Dry. 
No hircling fhe, no preffitute to praife. Pope. 
2. [Profibulum, Lat.] A publick itrumpet. 
From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of proftitutes at Rome. Dryd. 
Prosritu TIoNn..a. J. [ proftitution, Fr. 

from profitute. } 

1. The, act of fetting to fale; the fate of 
being fet to fale. 
2. The life of a publick trumpet. 
An.infamous_ woman, having paffed her youth 
in a moft fhamelefs tate of proffitution, now gains 
her livelihood by feducing others. Addifon's Spe. 
PROSTRA‘TE. adj. [ proftratus, Latin. 
The accent was formerly on the. firi 


N 


Thofe, who are profperoufly unjuft; are intitled . 


P R'O 


fyllable.- “Sidney and Spenfer feem to 
differ. } 
1. Lying at length. 
Once I faw with dread oppreffed 
Her whom I dread ; fo that with proffrare lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing 
dreffed. Sidney. 
Before fair Britomart the fell profrate. Spenjfer. 
He heard the weftern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow'rs proffrare. Feirf. 
Groveling and froffrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. 
2. Lying at mercy. 
Look gracious on thy proffrate thrall. 
At thy knees le 
Our profirate bofomes forc`t with prayers to trie, 
If any hofpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, fuch as have been wonne 
By laws of other houfes, thou wilt give. Chapmiay’. 
3. Lhrown down in humbletft adoration. 
The warning found was no- fooner heard, but 
the churches were filled, the pavement covered with 
bodies profrate, and wafhed with tears of devout 
joy. Hooker. 


Sbakefp. 


Let ue to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, prcfrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confefs B 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. Milton's 
While proffrate here in humble grief I lie, . 
Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. Pope. 
To Prostrate. v.a. [ proffratus, Lat. 
This was accented anciently on the fir& 
fyllable. ] i l 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. 
In the ftreets many they flew, and fired divers 
places, proftrating two parithes almoft entirely. . 
Hayward. 
A ftorm that all things doth pr:frate, 
Finding a tree aloné all comforticfs, 
Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfer. 
Stake and bind up your weakeft plants againit 
the winds, before they come too fiercely, and in á 
moment proffrate a whole year's labour, Ewelyn, 
The drops falling thicker, fafter, and with 
greater force, beating down the fruit from the trees, 
proftrating and laying corn growing in the. fields. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. [Se proferner, Fr.} To throw down in 
adoration. 
Some have proftrated themfelves.an hundred times 
in the day, and as often inthe night. Duppa. 
PROSTRATION. n. f. [ profternation, Fr. 
from proffrate. | - 
te The,aét of falling. down in adoration. 
Nor isionly a‘refolvedsprofration unto antiquity, 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge,» but any con- 
fident adherence unto authority. Brown. 
The worfhip of the gods had been kept up 
in temples with altars; images, facvifices, hymne 
and proftrations. Stilling fltet. 
The truths, they had fubfcribed to in fpecula- 
tion, they reverfed by a brutith. fenfelefs devotion, 
managed with a greater proffration of reafon than 
of body. Sourb. 
2. Dejection ; depreffion. 
A fudden f N of ftrength or weaknefs at- 
tends this colick. Arbuthnet. 
Prosry Le. #.f..[ profyle, French; meg- 
svr®-.] © A building that has only pil- 
lars in the front. Dia. 
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PROSY'LLOGISM. 2./. [ pro and fllogifm.] 


A profyllogifm is when two or more fvllogifme 
are fo connected together, that the conclufion of 
the former is the major or the minor of the 
following. i Warttss 


Prorasis. 2. /. [protafe, French; reć- 
TUT be 

t. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient'drama, the firt part of 
a comedy or tragedy that explains the 
argument of the piece. Dif. 

3F 2 PROTA TICK, 
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Prora’rice. adj. [ protaticue, French ; 
Georatinic. } Previous. 

There are prcratick_ perfons in the ancients, 
whom they ufe in ‘théir plays) to hear or give the 
relation. Dryden. 

To PROTECT. v. a. [{ proteGus, Latin ; 
proteger’ French.) ‘To defend ; to cover 
from eyjl ; to hield. 

The king 
Had virtSoasvuncies to pritec his grace. Shakefp. 
Leave not the faithful fide, 


That gaveithce being, ftill hades thee and protrés. |, 


Milton. 
Full in the midft of his own ftrength he ftands, 
Stretching his*brawny arma and leafy hands, 
His thade preteé?s the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 
Prore crion. n. fa [ proteGion,, French; 
from proted.] 
1. Defence; fhelter from evil. 
Drive tow'rd Dover,- friend, where thou fhalt 
meet 
Both welcome and protcfions Shakefp. King Lear. 
If the weak might find protcéficn from the 
Sighty, they could not with juftice Jament their 
condition. Swift. 
2. A paffport'; exemption from being 
molefted : as, he bad a protection during 
the rebellion. 
The law of the empire is my proteficn. Kertlequ. 


Prore’ctive. ad. [from prote@.} De- 
fenfive ; theltering. 

The ftately failing fwan guards his offer ifle, 
ProteGive of his young. Thor: n. 

PROTE CTOR. n. f. [ protefeur, French; 
from prore2.) 

1. Defender; fhelterer ; fupporter ; one 
who fhields from: evil. or oppreffion ; 
gvardian. 

Hîithcerith' oppreffed fhall henceforth'refort; 
Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court; = 
And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone, 

But for the world's proteor thall be known. Waller. 

The king of “Spain, who is proteffor of the 
commonwealth, received information from the 
great duke: Addifon. 

2. An officer, who had heretofore the care 
of the kingdom in the king’s minority. 

Is it concladed he Mall be protector? 

—It is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakefprare. 

Prorscrress. 9. f. [ protefricey Frenchy; 
from protecor. |. A woman that protects. 
/ All things thould be guided by her direGtion, 
as the foverpign patronefs and proscéirefs of the en- 
terprize. Bacon. 

Behold thofe‘arts with a propitious eve, 

That fuppliant to'their great prorePrefs fy. Addifon. 

YoProre’nd. ©. a. [ protendo, Latin.] 
To hold out; to ftretch forth. 

All tood with their protcaded {pears prepar'd. 

à Dryden. 

With his protended lance he makes defence. Dry. 

Prore rvity. x. f. [ protervitas, Lat.) 
Peevifhnefs ; petulance. 

Zo PROTE’ST. q....[ protefors Latin ; 
protefier, French.) -To pive a folémn 
declaration of opinion or refolution: 

Here`s. che twin, brother. of thy letter j butilet 
thine inherit firft, for, 1 prorc/?, mine never thal): 

~ Shakefpeare. 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant,. after 
we had protected, and {poke the prologue of our 
tomedy. Sbake/peare. 

L have long tov'd her; sand protef to you, be: 
ftowed much an her; followed her with a doating 
obfervance. Shekelpeare. 

He protefs againit your votes, and fwears. 

He'll not be tried by any but his peers.  Denbam. 

The confcience bas power to difapprove and to 
Pretef again Uae exorbitantes of the paflions. South. 
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To Prore’st. v.a. 
1. To prove; to fhow; to give evidence 
of. Not ufed. 

Many unfoncht youths, that even now 
Proteft their firit of manhood. Shak-[p. Macheb. 

2. To call asa witnels. 

Fiercely they oppos'd 

My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 
Protefiing fate fupreme. Milton. 

Protest. n. f.. {from the verb.] A 
folemn declaration of opinion common- 
ly-againit fomething : as, the lords pub- 
ithed a prore/t. 

PROTESTANT. adj. [from protef.] Be- 
Jonging to protettanrs. 

Since the fpreading of the, pror:ftunt religion, 

feveral nations are recovered out of theirignorance. 

Ad.difon. 

PROTESTANT. 2./. [ proteflant, French; 

from prote.) One of thofe who ad- 

here to them, who, at the. beginning 

of the reformation, protefted againft the 
errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firft example of any proteftant fub- 
jets that have taken up arms againft their king a 
protefant. King Charles. 

PROTESTATION. w./. [ proteftation, Fr. 
from proteff.} A folemn declaration of 
refolution, fact, or opinion. 

He'Mmaketh proreftation to them. of Corinth, that 
the gofpel did not by other means prevail with 
them, than with others the fame gofpel taught by 
the reft of the apoftles. Hooker. 

But to your prorefation; let me hear 
What you prorefs. Shakcfpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

If the lords of the council iffued out any order 
againft them, fome nobleman publifhed a prorcfation 
againit it. Clarendon. 

I fmiled at the folemn protefaticn of the poet 
in the firft page, that he believes neither in the fates 
or deftinies. Addifin. 

PROTESTER: #. f. [from prore ] One 
who protefts ; one who utters a folemn 
declaration. 

Did Lufe 
To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protefer?  Skakefp. Julius Cafar. 

What if he were one of the latet protefters 
againft popery ? and but one among many, that 
fet ‘about the fame work ? Aiterbury. 


PROTHO’NOTARY. n. fJ. [pronotaire, 
French; protonotarius; Latins) ‘The head 
regitter. 

Saligniacus, the pope's» protboretary, denies the 
Nubians proteffing | at. obedience, to. the bithop of 
Rome. Brerewocd. 

PROTHONO TARISHI P. acfa [from pro- 
thonotary.) The office or dignity of the 
principal regifter. 

He had the prothenctarifbip of the chancery, 

Carew. 

PROTOCOL. n. f. [ protokol, Dutch; pro- 

tocole, French ; mpwlox oN ry from mi wi O 


and'xoaan.] The original copy of any. 


writing. 

An original is ftiled the protocol, or {criptura 
matrix ; and if the protocol, which is the.root,and 
foundation of the inftrumeat,, does not appear, 
the inftrument is not valid. 

PROTOMARTY RS” mi 1. [w070 and 
page.) ‘The firft'martyr. A’term ap- 
plied to St. Stephen. 

PROTOPLAST. #. f. [aw7® and mrar] 
Original ; thing firt formed: as a copy 
to be followed afterwards. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, 
which put a period to’ our prorcplaffs, “Adam and 
Eve. Harvey. 


Alife.. 
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PROTOTYPE. infe (prototype, Frerich: 
acerrower.} ‘The original of a copy; 
exemplar ; archetype. 

Man is the prototyte of all exa@ fymmetry. 
Witton. 
The image and protctype were two diftine 
things; and therefore what belonged to the cx- 
emplar could not be attributed to the imave. 
Stilling feet 
To PROTRA‘CT >v. a. { protractus, Lat: ) 
To draw out ;”to delay; to lengthen ; 
to fpin to length. 
Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a 
multitude, if wedo but preer2é? the war? Knollese 
He fhrives this‘woman to her fmock ; 
Elfe ne'er could he fo long protract his fpeech. Sha. 
Protra cr. ».f. (from the verb.} Pe- 
dious continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love,. 
Many long weary days I have out-worn, 
And many nights that lowly feem'd to move 
Their fad protract from evening until morn. Spenfe 
Protra‘cter. n, fo [from protraa.]} 
1.' One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length. 
z. A mathematical inftroment for taking 
and meafuring angles. 
Protracrion. 2. Ja [from protrad.] 
The act of drawing.to length. 
Thofe delays 
And long pritraGion, which he muft endure, 
Betrays the opportunity. Dariel. 
As to the fabulous protraéicas of the age of 
the world by the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle 
traditions. . Hale. 
Protractive. adj. [from pretraa.] 
Dilatory ; delaying ; fpinning to length. 
Our works are nought elfe 
Bat the pretraétive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perfiftive conftancy in men. Shate/peares 
He futfered their protraéive arts, 
And ftrove by mildnefs to reduce their hearts: Dry. 


PROTRE PTICAL. adj: [wpdlgiwlixis.] Hor- 
tatory; fuafory. 

The means ufed are’ partly dida@tical and pro- 
treptical; demonftrating the truths of the gotpel, 
and then urging the profeffors to be ftedfaft in the 
faith, and beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity. 

To Protru’pe. Ù, a. [ protrudo, Latin. } 
To thruft forward. 

When the ftomach has perfurmed its office upon 
the food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe 
periftaltick motion it is gently conveyed along. Lockes 

They were ‘not ‘left, upon the feas being fro- 
truded forwards, and conftrained to fall off from 
certain coafts by the: mud or earth, which is dif- 
charged into it by rivers, © Wodwara, 

His left arm extended, and fore-finger protruded. 

A Garlick. 
To Protru DE, v. m To thruft itfelf 
forward. 

If the fpirits be not merely detained, but pro- 
trude a little, and that motion be confufed, there 
followeth putrefaction. Bacon. 


ProTru sion. n. f. [ protru/us, Latins] 
The act of thrufting. forward; thruft ; 
poth. 

To conceive thisiin bodies inflexible, andiwith- 
out all protruficn of parts, iwere to expect a race 
from Hercules his pillars. Brown. 

One, can have. the idea of one body ‘moved, 
whilf others are .at.reft; then the place it de- 


ferted, gives.us the idea of pure fpace’ without » 


folidity, ‘whercinto another body may enter, with- 
out either reGiftance or pretrufion of any thing. Locke. 
PROTU BERANCE. n. f. [ protubero, Lata] 
Something {welling above the reft ; pro- 
minence; tumoor. ; ad 


If the world were eternal, ‘by ‘the continual fall | 
and wearing of waters, all the grotuberances of the | 
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earth would "infinite ages fince have ‘been levelled, 

, and the fuperficiesof the earth rendered plain. Hale. 

Mountains ftem- but. fo many wens. and unna- 

tural prorxterances upon the face of the earth. Afcre. 

PROTU BERANT. adj. [from protuberate. } 
Swelling ; prominent. 

One man’s eyes are maše protuberant and {well - 

ing outy another's more funk and deprefied. Glanv. 

‘Though the eye ítems round, in reality the 

iris is pretuberart, above the white, ‘elfe the eye 

cou'd not have admittca a whole hemifphere at 

~ “one view. ° 

Jo PAOTU’BERATE. v. n. [protubero, 

Lat.] To fwell forward ; to. {well out 


beyond the parts «djacent. 

If the navel protubsrates, make a finall punure 
with a lancet through the fkin, and the waters 
will be voided.without any danger of a hernia fuc- 
cecding- / Sharp's S urgery. 

PROUD. adj. [pnude, or pput, Saxon. ] 
1. Too much pleafed with himfelf. 


The prewdeft admirer of his own parts might | 


find it ufeful to confult with others, though of in- 
ferior capacity. ‘ Watts. 

2. Elated; valuing himfelf: with of be- 
fore the object. 

If chouvbeeft proud, be moft inftant in praying 
for humility. Duty of Man. 

Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 

Does man her flave opprefs,' 

Proud cf her office to deftroy, 

Is feldom pleas’d to blefs. Drydcn's Horace. 

In vain cf pompous chaftity you're proud, 
Virtuc’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryd. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 

If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
vain in herfelf, we could hardly take better means 
to ra:fe this paffion in her, than thofe that are now 
ufed in their education. È Law. 

3. Arrogant; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in fpirit is better than the proud 
in {pirit. Ecclus. 

A foe fo preud will not the weaker feek. Milton. 

Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope. 

4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 

By his underftanding he fmiteth, through the 
reud. e 
i ‘The blood foretold the giant's fall, 

By this.proud palmer’s hand. Drayton. 

The proud attempt thou haft repell’d. Milton. 

g. Lofty of mien ; grand of perfon. , 
He like a preud iteed rein'd, went haughty on. 
Milton. 
6. Grand; lofty; fplendid ; magnificent. 

Sö much is true, that the faid country of Atlan- 
tis, as well as that of Peru, thea called Coya,. as 
that of Mexico, then named .Tyrambel, .were 
mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, - thipping and 
riches. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Storms of ftones from the froud temple's height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight. Dry. 

The palace built by Picus vaft and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ftood. Dryden. 

7. Oltentaticus ; fpecious; grand. 

I better brook the lols of brittle life, 

‘Than thofe prcud titles thou haft won of me. Shak. 
8. Salacious ; eager for'the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotency unto 
venery, obfervation will hardly confirm, and we 
scbave found it fail in cocks and* hens, which was 
a moie favourable tryal:than that of Scaliger, 
when he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. 

Brotons Vulgar Ervours. 
9. (Pnyde, Saxon, is fwelling.}) Fun- 
ous; exuberant. 

When’ the velftls are too lax, and do not_fuf- 
ficiently refit the influx-of the liquid, that begets 
afungus or proud hh. T Arburbror. 

This eminerce is compofed ofilitele points, called 
fongus.or proud Heth. Sharp's Surgery. 

Puov oiy. adv, [from proud. } 
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1. Arrogantly ; oftentatioufly ;: in a proud 
manner. 
Hevbears hirafelf more proudly 
Even to my perfon,.than I ig he would. Sba. 
Ancus-tollows with a fawning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. © Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear ; 


Vain infolence. Addifon. 
2. With loftinefs of mien. 
The fwan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. 
Milton. 


To Prove. v. a. [ probo, Latin; prouver, 
French. ] 

1. To evince; to fhow by argument or 
teftimony. 

Let the trumpet found ; 

If_none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons, 
There is my pledge; IIl preve it on thy heart. 


' Shake/peare. 
So both their deeds compar’d this day fhall prove. 
Milton. 

Smile on me, and [I will preve, 
Wonder is fhorter liv`d than love. Waller. 


If it prove any thing, it can only prowe againit 
our author, that the aflignment of dominion to the 
eldeft is not by divine institution. Locke. 

In fpite of Luther's declaration, he will prove the 
tenet upon him. Arterbury. 

2. To try; to bring to the tef. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by reafon grove P 

Or fpeak thofe thoughts, which have no power to 
move ? Sandys. 
3. To experience. 
Thy overpraifing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firit prov'd. Milt. 
4- To endure; to try by fuffering. or en- 
countering. 
Delay not the prefent, “but 
Filling the air with fwords advane'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Could fenfe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 


The cruel lancing of the knotty gout ? Davies. 
Well I deferv'd Evadne's fcorn to prove, 
That to ambition facritic’d my love. Walkr. 


Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove, 

And learn to fear whom he difdains to love. Dryd. 
To PROVE. v.n. 
t. To make tryal. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breat with one hand, and pat upon’the forehead 
with anorher. Baczn. 

The fons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main, 
To prove by arms whofe fate it was to reign. Dryd. 
2. To be found by experience. 

Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shak. 

All efculent and garden herbs, fet’ upon’ the 
tops of hills, will prove more medicinal, though 
lefs efculent. Bacon. 

3. To fucceed. 

If the.experiment. proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beaits were not killed in the due 
time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears, 
Prove to be prefaging tears. 

The beauties which adorn’d that age, 
The thining f{ubjeéts of his rage; 
Hoping they fhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with fuccefs in love. Waller. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 
cafe! proves mortal. Arbuthnot. 

Property, you ‘fec it alter, 
Or in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's hare, 
Or ina jointure,vanith from the heir. Pope. 
PROVeABLE. adj: [from prove.) That 


may be proved. 


Milton. 


‘PRO> 


Prove‘piron. ) wf. [proveditore, Ital] 
Provepo’RE. § One who undertakes 
to procure fupplies for an army. 
The Jews, in thofe ages, had the office of pros 
wedore. Friend. 
PROVENDER. a. fs [provande, Dutch; 
provende, Fr.] Dry, food for brutes ; 
hay and corn. 
Good provender labouring horfes: would have. 


` d Tuffer. 
Ido appoint him. ftore of provender; 
Tetis a creature that I teach to fight. Skake/pearee 

Many a duteons and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his mafter’s afs, 
For nought but provender., Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Whene'er he chanc’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inftead 
Of paultry provender and bread. Swifts Mifcel. 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them 
with hay or other provender. Mortimer 
PRO’VERB. `n. /. [ proverbe, French ; 
proverbium, Latin. } i 
1. A fhort fentence frequently repeated 
by the people; a faw ; an adage. 

The fum of his whole book of preverls is an 

exhcrtation to the ftudy of this praétick wifdom- 
Decay of Picty. 

It is in praife and commendation of men, as it 
is in gettings and gains; for the proverb ie true, 
that light gains make heavy purfes; for light gains 
come thick, whereas grcat come but now and then. 

Bacon's Effays. 

The proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they 
have a {ea without fith, land without trees, and 
men without faith. Addijon. 

2. A word; aby-word; name or obferva- 
tion commonly received or uttered. 

Thou haft delivered us for a {poil, and a proverb 
of reproach. Tob. iii. 46 

To Pro’vers. v.a. [from the noun. Nota 
good word. ] 
1. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not fung and proverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ftreet; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deferts ? 

2. To provide with a proverb. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the fenfelefs ruthes with their heels: 
For I am proverb'd with a grandfire_phrafe; 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on. — Shake/peare. 
Prove RBIaL. adj. [ proverbial, Fr. from 
proverb. | 
1. Mentioned in'a proverb. 

In cafe of exccflesy l take the German pro- 
verbial cute, by a-hair of. the fame beaft, “to be the 
worft in the.wosld;. and the beft, the monks diet, 
to eat till you are fick, and faft till you are well 
agains Temple's Mifcellaniese 

z. Refembling a proverb; fuitable to a. 
proverb. 

This river's head being unknown, and drawy - 
to a proverbial obfcurity, the opinion became 
without bounds. Brown. 


3° Comprifed’ in ‘a proverb. 

Moral fentences and proverbial fpeeches are nu- 

merous in this: poet. Pope. 
Prove RBIALLY. adv. [from proverbial. } 
In a proverb. 

It is prowerbially faid, formic fua bilis ineft, 
habet' & mufca fplenem ; whereas thefe parts: ana- 
tomy hath not difcovered in infeéts. Brown. 

To PROVIDE. via: [ provideo, Latin. j 
1«.To procure beforehand’; to get ready ; 
to prepare. 

God. will provide, him{clf a lamb, for a burnt 
offering. Gerefis o 

Provide out of al, able men that fear God. 

Exodus, xvi. Zie 
He 


Milton. 
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He happier feat provides for use Milton. 

2. lo furnih; tofupply 3 with of or with 

before the thing provided. 
Part incentive reed 

Pravide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
‘To make experiments of gold, be provided of a 

confervatory of fnow, a good large vault under 

ground, and a deep well. Bacon. 
The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 

A thoufand archers daily to atrend. Daniel. 
If I have wally deawa a portrait to the knees, 

let fome better artift "provid: himfelf of a deeper 

canvas, and taking thefe hints, fet the ‘figure on 
ity legs, and finith it. Diyden. 
He went, 
Iib large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided, as to vifit France or Spain. Dryden. 
An earth well provided of all requifite, things 
for an habitable world. Burnet's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the maygiftrates, was well 
provided witb corn. Arbuthnot on Ccins. 

When the monafteries were granted away, the 
parithes were left deftitute, or very meanly provided 
of any maintenance for a paftor. ~ Savife’s Mifcel. 

They were of good birth, and fuch who, al- 
though inheriting good eftates, yet happened to. be 
well educated, 4nd provided with learning. 5 Swift. 

3. To ftipulate; to make: a conditional 
limitation. 

4: To Provine againf. To take mea- 
fures for counteracting or efcaping any 
all. 

Sagacity. of brutes in defending themfelves, pro- 
viding agaift the inclemency of the weather, and 
«are for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inftrudted by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againft th’ extremities of want. Drydens 

Fraudulent practices were provided againft by 


laws. Arburbnot. 
g. To Provine for. To take care of be- 
forehand. 


States, which will continue, are above all things 
to uphold their reverend regard of religion, and to 
provide for the fame by al! means. Hooker. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. _ Shakefpeare. 

A provident man provides for the future. Raleigh. 

My arbitrary bounty’s undeny'd ; 

J give reverfions, and for heirs provide. Gartb. 
„ He. will ‘have many dependents, whofe wants 
he cannot provide’ far. Addifen. 

Proviven that. [This‘is the form of an 
adverbial. expreffion, and the: French 
number pourveu» que among their con- 
junctions; it is however ‘the participle 
of the verb provide, ufed as the Latin, 
audito bec feri.) Upon thefe terms; 
this ftipulation being made. 

If 1 come off, fhe your jewel, this your jcwel, 
and my gold are yours; prcwided I have your com- 
4mendation for my more free entertainment. 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I take your offer, and will live with you ; 
Provided that you'do no outrages. Shakefpeare. 

Provided that he fet up his) refolution, not to 
let himf{elf down below the dignity of a wife man. 


L'Etrange. 
Provivence. n. f. ‘[providence, Fr. 
prouidentia, Latin] 
3. Forefight; timely care; forecaft; the 
a& of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juftice and 
providence give neither caufe nor hope to their 
neighbours to,annoy them, fo are they nut ftirred 
with falfe praise to trouble others quict. -~ Siduzy. 

Prowidence for war is the bef prevention of it. 

Bacon. 


An eftablifhed charaéter fpreads the influence of 


fuch as move in a/high fphere, on all around; it 
xeaches farther than their owa care and) prowidence 
€an do, Atiarbury. 
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2. The care of God over created beings ; 
‘divine fuperintendence. 
This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- 


ing, the difpofition whereof, in the purity of" 


God's own knowledge, is rightly termed provi- 
dence. Hooker. 
Is it notian evident fign of his wonderful provi- 
dence.over us, when that food of eternal life, upan 
the utter want whereof our endlefs deftrution en- 
fueth, is prepared and always fet in fuch a readi- 
neb? i Hooker. 

Eternal prow'dence exceeding thought, 

Where none appears can makevherfelf a way. Sprnf. 

Providence. is an intelleétual knowledge, both 
forefceing, caring for, and ordering ali things, and 
doth not only behold all pa, all prefent, and all 
to come; but is the caufe of their fo being, which 
prefcience is not. Raleigh. 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of ret, and providence their guide. 

Mitton. 

Though the providence of God doth fuffer 
many particular churches to ceafe, yet the promife 
of the fame God will never permit that all of them 
at once fhall perith. Pearfon. 

They could not move me from my fettled faith 
in God'and his providence. More's Div. Dialogues. 

3. Prudence; frugality; reafonable and 
moderate care of expence. 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at laft become my care ; 

My heart fhall be my own, my vaft expence 

Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden. 
PROVIDENT. adj. [providens, Latin.] 

Forecatting ; cautious; prudent. with 

refpect to futurity. 

I faw your brother, 

Moft provident in peril, bind himfelf i 

To a ftrong matt that liv'd upon the fea. Shake/p. 

We ourfelves account fuch a man for provident, 
as remembering things paft, and obferving things 
prefent, can, by judgment, and comparing the one 
with the other, provide for the future.. Raleigh. 

Firft crept 
The parfimonious emmet, providcat 
Of future. . 

Orange, with youth, experience has, 
Inaction young, in council old ; 

Orange is what Auguftus was, 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. Waller. 

A very profperous people, flufhed with great 
fucceffés, are feldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juft, 
or fo provident, as to perpetuate their happinefs. 

Atterbury. 

PROVIDE NTIAL. adj. [from providence. ] 

Effeéted by providence; referrible to 
providence. 

What a confufion would it bring upon mankind, 
if thofe, unfatisfied with the providential diftribu- 
tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands ? L’Eftrange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, accord- 
ing to the courfe of nature, and yet they are made 
arguments of providence, nor are thefe things lefs 
prewidential, becaufe regular. Burnet. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this re- 
markably providential contrivance of things, would 
have been uniahabitable. Woodward. 

This thin,! this foft contexture of the air, 

Shows the wife author's providential care. Blackm. 
PROVIDE NTIALLY. adv. {from provi- 
dential.) By the care of providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the 
ufe of its proper weapons. Ray cr the Creation. 


Milton. 


It happened, very providentially to the honour of 


the chriftian religion, that it-did not, take. its rife 

in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
cme when arts and {ciences were at their height. 

Aiddifon. 

PROVIDENTLY. adv. [from provident. ] 
With forefight ; with wife precaution. 

Nature having defigned water fowls to fly in the 

air, and live in the water, the providcatly makes, 
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their feathers of fuch a texture, that they do not 

admit the water. Beyie. 
Provi‘per. n. f. [from frovide.] kie 

who provides or procures. l 

: Here's money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 

As J had made my meal, and parted’thence’ 

With prayers for the providir. Shakefpeare. 

PROVINCE. w. f. [ province, Fr. fro- 
vincia Latin. ] "$ 
1. A conquered country ; a country g9- 

verned by a delegate. 2 

Thole provinces thefe arms of mine did conquers 
È, Skakefpeares 

Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into com- 
monwealths, till fwallowed up, and made provinces 
by Rome. Temple. 

See them broke with toils, or funk in cafe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. Popes 

2. The proper office or bufinefs of any 
one. : 

I am fit for honour's tougheft tafk ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Orw. 
Nor can I alone fuftain this day's province. Moree 
"Tis thine, whate'er is pleafant, good or fair 5 

All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 
“Tis not the pretor's prowince to beftow 

True freedom. Dryden's Perfiuse 
The woman's province is to be careful in her 

c@conomy, and chafte in her atfe@ion. Tatler. 

3. A region ; a tract. 
Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide. 
Milton. 

Their underftandings are cooped wp in narrow 
bounds ; fo that they never look abroad into other 
provinces of the intellectual world. Batts. 

He has caufed fortified towns and large prowinces 
to be reftured, which had been conquered long be- 
fore. Davenant. 

PROVINCIAL. adj. [ provincial, Fr. from 

province. | i 

t. Relating to a province; belonging to 

a province. 

The duke dare not more ftretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own; 
His fubjeét am 1 not, not here provincial. Shake/pe 

2. Appendant to the principal country. 

Some have delivered the. polity of fpirits, and 

left an account even to their provincial dominions. 

Browne 

3: Not of the mother country; rude; 
unpolifhed. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence, » 
That, like th' ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to our provincial ftages, Dryder. 

country “fquire having. only the. provincial 
accent upon his tongue, which is neither a faule, 
nor in his power to remedy, muft marry a .caft 
wench. É Swifte 

His mien was aukward ; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. © Harte. 

4. Belonging only to an archbifhop's ju- 
rifdition ; not ccumenical. ` 

A law made in a provincial fynod, js properly 
termed.a provincial conttitution. yliffe’s Parergon. 

Provi NCIAL. n. f. [ provincial, French; 
from province.) A fpiritual governor. 

Valignanus was prowincial of the Jefuits in the 
Indies: Stilling fcet. 

To PROVI'NCIATE, v. a. [from province.) 

To turn to a province. A word not 

in ufe. TISA 

When there was a defign to’ provinciate the 
whole kingdom, Druina, though otłercd aicanton, 

_ would not accept of it. | Havel. 


To Provine. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] “To 
lay a ftock or branch of a vine in 
the ground to take root for more en- 
creafe., Deseret tk. he 

PROVI- 


PRO 
PROVI'SION. n». f. [ provifion, Fr. pro- 
«vifo, Latin.) ' 
}. The a& of providing beforehand. 


Kalander knew, that frovifion is the foundation 
of hofpitality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. 


Sidney. 
z. Meafures taken beféhehand. 
Five days we do allot thee for provifion, 
To hield thee from difafters of the world. Shake/p- 

He preferved all points of humanity, in taking 
orderand making provifion for the relief of ftrangers 
diftrefied. Bacon. 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the 
prefent evils, and provifions againft future events. 

® Temple. 
1 Religion lays the ftricteft obligations upon men, 
to make the bett proviffon for their comfortable 
fubfiftence in this world, and their falvation in the 
next. Tilletfon. 

3. Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; 
flock col'ećted. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly de- 
fend the city, fo long as he had any provifion of 

“vidtuals. Knolles. 
¥n foch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves agreater ftore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their prowifion. Milton. 
David, after he had made fuch vaft frowifion of 
materials for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not’ permitted to lay a 
* ftone in that facred pile. South. 
4: Vi@uals ; food ; provender. 

He caufed provifions to be’brought in. Clarendon. 

Prowifions laid in large for man or beaft. Milton. 

Under whofe chin nature hath faftened a little 
bag, which ‘fhe hath alfo'taught him to ufe as a 
ftore-houfe ; for in this, having tilled his belly, he 

preferveth the remnant of his provifior.  Heylyn. 
Terms fettled ; care taken. 
This law ‘was only to reform the degenerate 
Englith, but there’was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Irifh, no ordinance, no 
prowfisen made for the abolithing of their barba- 
rous cuftoms. Davics on Ireland. 
Provi sionat..adj.. [provifioncl, French; 
from provifion.]| Temporarily eltablith- 
ed; provided for prefent need. 

The commenda femeftris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron's refpite 

‘ given him, to prefent, the church fhould not be 
‘without a previfional paftor. Ayliffe. 

Provision auLy. adv. [from provifoual. } 
' By wazof provifion. 

The abbot of St. Martin was born, was baptized, 
and declared a man 'prowificxally, till time fhould 
fow what he would prove, nature had moulded 
thim fo untowardly. Locke. 

PROVI'SO. n. f (Latin: as, provifo rem 
Gta fe babiturun eff.) Stipulation ; 
caution; provifional condition. 

This previfo is needful, that the fheriff may 

- not have the like power of life asithe marfhal hath. 
Spenjer. 
Some wiil allow the church no further power, 
than*only to exhort, and this but with a provifo 
| too, that it extends not to fuch as think themfelves 
tod wif: to be advifed. South. 
, sHewoth deny his prifoners, 
¿But with provifo and cxception, 
a That we, at our own charge, fhall ranfom ftrait 
_ His brother-in-law. Shake/peare's Hrury IV. 
Provoca Tion. n. f. [ provocatio, Latin ; 
provocation, French. 
1, An a&t.or caufe by which anger is 
_ saifed. We 
It is a fundamental law, in the Turkith empire, 
_ that they may, without any. other provocation, 
_ make war upomChriftendom for the,propagation of 
theis Jaw. Bacon. 


; 5 e 


. Tempt not my {welling sage 
With black reproaches, fcosn and provocarion. Smith. 


Provocative. n. J: [from provoke. | 


‘PRO 
2. An appeal to a judge. 


A provocation is every aét, whereby the office 
of the judge or his affiftance is afked 5; a provoca- 
tien including both a judicial and an extrajudicial 
appeal. Ayliffe. 

3. l know not whether, in the following 
paffage, it be appeal or incitement. 

The like effe&s may grow in all towards their 
paktor, and in their. paltor towards every of them, 
between whom there daily and interchangeably pals 
in the hearing of God hiinfelf, and inthe prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provocations, and petitions. Hooker. 


Any thing which revives.a decayed or 
cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to folicit 
his palate, and occafion- excefs, norany artificial 
provocatives to relieve fatiety. Addifon. 

Provo caTIVENESS. n. f. [from provo- 
cative.} The quality of being provo- 
Cative. 

To PROVOKE. wv. a. [fprovoguer, Fr. 
provoco, Latin. ] 

1. To roufe; to excite by fomething 
offenfive ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenfe unto 
other gods. Jeremiah, xliv. 8. 

Neither to provoke, nor dread 
New war provok'd. Milton. 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 

Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger; to enrage; to offend; to 
incenfe. 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of fome 
of the bithops, to a diflike of their overmuch fer- 


Clarendcn. 
Such acts é 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheft. | Milton. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo againft them, whom 

he was willing to appeafe afterwards. Pope. 
3. To cause ; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and un- 
provokes. Shakepeare. 

One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began alittle to de- 
clinc, gave him,cold water to drink till he provoked 
{weat. Arbuthnot. 

4. To challenge. 

He now provokes the fea-gods from.the fore ; 

With envy Triton heard the martial found, , 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 
Dryden. 
5- To induce by motive; to move; to 
incite. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the 
exteriorearth; for the face of nature hath provoked 
men to think o obferve fuch a thing. Burner. 

To Provo kE. v. n. 
1. To appeal. A latinifm. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpôke. 

2. ‘Fo produce anger. 

It was not your brother's evil difpofition made 
him feck his death, but a provoking merit. Shake/p. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the pro- 
woking Of his fons. Deuteronomy, 2xxiie TO. 

If we confider manini fuch aloathfome: and pro- 
woking condition, was it not love enough, that he 
was permitted,to enjoy a being? Taylor. 

Provo KweR. nef- [from provoke. | 
1. One that ratfes anger. 

As in all civil infurrcétions, the ringleader is 
looked’on with a peculiat feverity, fo, in this cafe, 
the firft provoker has double portion of'the guilt. 


Dryden. 


Government of the Tongue. 


2. Caufer; promoter. 
Dink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofepainting, 
ficep, and urine. Sbhakefpeare's Macbeth. 


vour, his integrity to the king was-without blemish. | 
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Provo'KincLy. adv. [from provoking ] 


In fuch a manner as to raife anger. 

When we fee a man that yefterday kept a humi- 
liation, to-day invading the pofledfions of his bre- 
thren, we need no other proof how hypocritically 
and provokingly he confeffed his pride. 

P Devay of Pietye 
PROVOST. n»n. /. [pnararz, Saxon; pro- 
woft, French ; provoffo, Italian; preso- 
Atus, Latin. | 
1. The chief of any body: as, zhe provclt 
of a college. 
“He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, 
provoft of Queen's college. Fells 
2. The execationer of an army. | 

Kingfton, prov2? marfhal of the king's army, 
was deemed not only cruel butinhuman in his exe- 
cutions. Haywward.- 

Pro’vostsnip. 2. /. [from provof.] The 
oftice of a provott. 

C. Pifo firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced’ 
to the prowffhip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakewill. 

Prow. n. J. [proue, Fr. proa, Spanith ; 
prora, Latin.} The head or forepart 
of a fhip. 

The fea-vi€tory of Vefpafian was a lady hold- 
ing a palm in her hand, at her foot the prow .of a’ 
fhip. Peacham on Dri:Wirge 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreatful prosu,- 
More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. Diyde- 

Prow. adj. Valiant. Spenfer. ; 

Prowess. n. f. { prodezza, Ital. prouefè, 
French.] Bravery; valour; military 
gallantry. ; 

Men of fuch preqwe/s, as’ not to know fearn 
themfelves, and yet to teach it ain others that 
fhould deal with them; for they had often made” 
their lives triumph over moft terrible dangers, 
never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidneye 

I hope 
That your wifdom will diret my thought, 
Or that your prowe/s can me yigld relief. Spenjere 

Henry, the fifth by his prowe/s conquered all- 
France. Shakefpearee 

Nor thould thy prowe/s want praife and eiteem, 
But that "tis fhewn in treafon. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Thofe are they 
Firft eniin atts. ot prowe/s eminent, i 
And.great exploits ; but of true virtue void. Mite- 

Michael! of celeftial armies prince ; 

And thou in military prowefs next, s 
Gabriel ! , Miltons Paradife Lofe 

The vigour'of this arm was never vain; ? 
And that my wonted prowe/sI retain, > 
Witnefsthefe heapsof faughter.on theplain. Dry. $ 

Thefe were the entertainments of the dofter’ 
nations, that fell under the virtue and prowe/s of 
the: two lat empires. Lemplee- 

Pro‘west. adj. [the fuperlative formed- 
from prow, adjeCtive. } 
1. Braveft; moft valiant. 
They be two of the prowe/ knights on ground, - 
And oft approv'd in many a hard affay, 
And eke of furcft ftecle, that may be found, 
Do arm»yourfelf againftithat day them toconfounda- 
Spenfere 
2, Brave; valiant. [from prowe/s. | 
The faireft of her fex, Angelica, 
Hisdaughter, fought by many prowe/ knights. Milte 
To PROWL. w.a. [OF this word the 
etymology is doubtful: the old diction- 
aries write prole, which the. dreamer 
Cafaubon derives: from ‘wgrane, ready, 
quick. “Skinner, a far more judicious 
etymologift, deduces it from proieler, a 
diminutive formed by himfelf. from 
jroier, to prey, ‘French; perhaps at 
may be formed, by accidental corrup- 
tion, from patrol.) To rove over. 
7 He 
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He prow!s each place, ftill tn.new.colours deckt, 
Sucking one’s ill, anotber to infect. Sidney. 
Jo Prowt. ‘van. -To wander for prey ; 
to prey; to plunder. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prow/erb and filcheth by daie, Tuffer. 
Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome 
parcels confifcated abroad, as’ the great detriment 
which they fuffer. by fome prowling vice-admiral 
or'pyblick minifter. Raleigh. 
As.whena prowling wolf; 
Whom hunger drivestofeck new haunt for prey. Mil 
Shall he, who looks ereét on heav'n, 
E'er ttoop touningle with the prow/ing:herd, 
And dip"his. tongue in gore? Tbomfon. 
PRO wer. 2. /. [from prow/.} One that 


soves about for prey. 
On churchyards dreary 
The difappointed proww/ers fall, and.dig 
The throuded, body, from the grave. Thomjon. 


PROXIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Latin. } 
Next in the feries of ratiocination ; near 
and immediate: oppofed to remote and 


mediate. 
Writing, a theory of the. deluge, we were to 
fhew the proximate natural caufes of it... Burnet. 
Subitance is. the remote»geaus of bird, becaufe 
@ agrees not only to ail kinds-of animals, but alfo 
fo things.inapimate ; but.animalis the proximate or 
neareft genus of. bird, becaufe it agrees to feweft 
other things. Watts’s Logick. 
PROXIMATELY. adv. [from proximate. ] 
Immediately ; without intervention. 
The confideration of our mind, which is in- 
corporeal, and the contemplation of our bodies, 
which have all the charaéters of excellent contriv- 
ance; thefe alone eafily and’ proximarely guide us 
to the wife author ofall things. Bentley. 
Proxime. adj. [ proximus, Lat.} Next; 


immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of there propofitions, 
and thefe of three terms varioufly joined : the three 
terms are called the remote matter of a fyllogifm, 
sthe three’ propoftions the proxime or immedian 
matter of it. ' Warts's Logicke 

Proximity. n. /. [ proximité, "French; 
proximitas, from proximus, Lat.) Near- 
nefs. 

When kingdoms have, cuftomably been carried 
tby right of fucceffion, according to proximity of 

© blood, the violation of this courfe hath valways 


been dangerous. Hayward. 
If he plead proximity of blood, 
That empty title is with eafe withftood. ` Dryden. 


Add the convenience’of the ‘fituation of the eye, 
in refpet of its proximity to the brainy the feat of 


common fenfe. Ray. 
I can call ‘to my aMftance 
Proximity, mark that! and diftance. Prior. 


Muft we fend: to ftab\or*poifon all the popith 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the proximity of blood? Swift. 

Proxy. a.f. [By contraftion from pro- 
curacy. | 

3. The agency of another. 

2. The fubftitution of another; the agency 
of a fubftitute; appearance of a vepre- 
fentative. acu 

None acts a friend ‘by a deputy, ‘or ‘can be fa- 


sniliar by proxys South. 
Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too, 

As Venus once was faid to do, 

The painter. muft have fearch'd the fkies, 

To match the luftre of her eyes. Grasville. 


3. The perfon fubftituted or deputed. 
A wile man will commit,.no, bufinefs of im- 
portance to a proxy, whereshe may. do it himfdf, 
L' Efirange. 
We muft not think. that wez; who .a@ only as 
«their proxies -and i reprofentalives, may do it for 
o them. Kettlewcli. 


PRU 


Pruce. n. f [Pruce is the old name for 
Pruffia.] Proffian leather. 
Some leathern bucklers ufe 
Of folded hides, and others thields of pruce. Dryden. 
Prune. n. f [ prude, French.) A wo- 
man over nice and fcrupulous, and with 
falfe affetation. 

The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 
In fearch of mifchief, ftill on earth to roam. Pope. 

Not one carelefs thought intrudes; 
Lefs modeft than the 'fpeech of ‘prudes. Swift. 

Pru’pence. #. f/f. [ prudence, French; 
Prudentia, Latin.) Wifdom applied to 
practice. 

Under prudence is compreliended, that difcreet, 
apt, fuiting, and difpofing sas’ well) of actions as 
words, in their dueplace, time, and manner. Peach. 

Prudence is principally in reference to:a@ions to 
beydune, and due, means, order, feafon, and method 
of doing or not doing. Hale. 

If the probabilities on the one hand fhould fome - 
what preponderate the other, yet if there beino cor- 
fiderable hazard. on .that fide which, has the leaft 
probability, and a very great apparent danger in 
a miftake about the other: in this cale, prudence 
will oblige a man to do that which may make moft 
for his own fafety. Wilkins. 

PRU’DENT. adj. [ prudent, French; 
prudens, Latin. | 
1. Praétically wile. 7 

The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are 
crowned with knowledge. Proverbs, xiv. 18. 

I have feen a fon of Jefe, that is a man of war, 
and prudent in matters. 1 Samuel, xvi. 18. 

The monarch rofe preventing all reply, 
Prudent, lef from his refolution rais‘d 
Others among the chiefs might offer. 

2. Forefeeing by natural infting, 

So fteers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage. Milton. 

PRUDENTIAL. adj. [from prudent.) Eli- 
gible on principles of prudence. 

He acts upon the fureft and moft prudential 
grounds, who, whether the principles, which he 
aéts upon, prove true or falfe, yet fecures a happy 
iffue to his aétions. Sourb. 

Motives are only prudential, and not demonftra- 
tive. ii i 

Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome 


Milton. 


prudential rules it is neceffary to take with them in, 


practice. Rogers. 
Prupe NTIALS. 2. f. Maxims of pru- 
dence or practical wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules 
relating to common prudentials, as well as to reli- 
glon. Watts. 

PRUDENTIA Lity. n. fo {from pruden- 
tial.| Eligibility on principles of pru- 
dence. 

Being incapable rightly, to judge the prudentiality 


of affairs, they only gaze upon the vifible fuccefs, | 


and thereafter condemn or cry up. the whole prò- 
greñion. Brown. 
PRrRUDE'NTLALLY. adu. [from pruden- 
tial.) According to.the rules, ofpru- 
dence. Í T 


If he a&ts‘pioufly, foberly, and temperately, he | 
| South. ¥ 


acts prudentially and fafely. 
Pru DENTLY e adv. [from prudents] Dif- 
creetly ; judicioofly.1 a 
Thefe laws were fo prudently framed; as they 
are found fit fur all fucceeding times: 
Such deep defigns of empire: does he lay 
O’er them, whofe caufe he feems to take in|hand ; 
And prudently would, make them lords at fea, 
To whom with eafe he can give laws by land.» Dry. 
Pru’nery. a. S. [from prede.] Over- 
much nicety in.conduét. 


Pru pisu. adj. [from prude.) AffeQtedly 


grave. 


Bacon. $ 


PRY 


1 know you all expeét, from feeing me, 
Some formal le€ture, fpoke with pradip face. 
Garrich 
To PRUNE. w. a. [Of unknown deriva- 
ticn. ] 
1. To lop; to diveft trees of their fuper- 
fluities. 
So lop`d and pruned.trees do flourith fair. Davies. 
Let.us evervextol 
His bounty, following our delightful tafk, T 
To, prune thofe. growing plants, and tend thefe 
flow'rs. Milton. 
_. What me by day 
Lop overgrown, or. prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton's Paradife Lift, 
Horace will our fuperfluous branches prine, 
Give us new rulcs, and fetiour harp in tuned Waller. 
You bave no lefs.right to,correc&t_ me, than the 
fame hand. that; raifed a trecy,has to.prumeits |Pope. 
2. To clear from excrefcences.stotrim. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 


Shake/peare. 
Some fitting on the beach to prune their painted 
breatts. Drayton. 


Many birds prune their feathers ; andicrows feem 
tocall uponerain, which» is) but the comfort they 
receive inthe relenting of the air. Baccn. 

, The mufe, whofe,carly voice you taught'to fing, 
Prefcrib'd her heights, and pran‘d her tender wing. 

e ` Pope. 
To Prune. w. ne .To drefs; to. prink. 
A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling:man 
Grows a fop as faft as.e’er hevcany 
Prunes up, and afxs his oracle the glafs, 
lf pink or purple beit become his'face? Dryden. 
Prune. n./.[ prune, pruneau, French ; 
prunum, Latin.) A'dried plum. ° 
In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and 
removing of them, there is a like operation. Bacom 


Pruner. a. f. [ pruaella.}) An herb. 


Ainfeworth. 
Prune Lo. a. f. 
t. A kind of ftuff of which the clergy- 
men’s gowns are made, , 
Worth ‘makes’ the man, and want of it, the 
fellow ; 
‘The reft is all but leather or prusello. Pope. 
2. [Prunelle, French.] A kind of plum. 
Ainfworth. 
Pruner. 2./. [from prune.] One that 
crops trees. l 
Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inftead of fruits, produce, 
The pruner’s hand with letting blood muft quench 
Thy neat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. „Denhe 
PRUNI FEROUS. adj. [ prunum and fero, 
Latin.] Plum bearing. 
Pru NINGHOOK. ) x. /.. A hook: or 
Pru NINGKNIFE.} knife ufed in lop- 
ping trees. 
Let thy hand fupply the pruningtnife, 
And crop luxuriaot ttragglers. Drydene 
No plough fhall hurt the glebe, no pruningboub 
the, vine. l i Dryden. 
The cyder land, obfequious ftill,to thrones; 
Her pruningbosks extended into fwords.. Philips. 
Pru RIENCE. , x. J. | from prurio, Lat.4 
PRU 'RIBNCY. An itching or a great 
defire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 
Prurient. adj, [ pruriens, Lat.) “Itch- 
ing. Ainfeworth. 
Pruri‘crnovs. adj. "[ prurio, Latin.} 
Tending to an itch. Ainge ype 
To Pre. w.a. [Of unknown derivation. ] 
_ To peep narrowly ; to infpect officioufy, 
_ curioufly, or impertinently,, ) 


wt 


all 
’ Tecan 


PSE 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 
Speak; and:look:back, and pry on/ev'ry fide, 


Intending deep fufpicion. Shake/peare’s Richard Wl. 
_ 1 pryd me through the crevice of a wall, 


"When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shak. | 


Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 
To fry into the fecrets of the ftate.  Sbakefpeare. 
We of th” off@ading fide 
' Moft keep aloof from {tri arbitrement ; 
` And ftop all fight’holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reafon may pry'in upon as. Shake[pcare. 
» He that prieth in at her windows, thall alfo 
hearken at her doors. Ecclus. xiv. 23. 
We have naturally a curiofity to be prying and 
{carching into forbidden fecrets. L'Eftrange. 
Search well 
Each grove and thicket, ¢-y in ev'ry thape, 
Left hid in fome'th’ arch-hypocrite efcape. Dryden. 
‘Twak"d, and looking round the bow'r ° 
‘Search'd ev'ry'tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 
~ Iffany where by chance I might efpy 
The ruralipoet of the-melody: s 
Nor need we with a'pryiag eye furvey 
Therdiftant fkies, to-find the milky way. ` Creech. 
Aétions are of fo mixta nature, that as men 
pry «into them, or obferve fome ‘parts more than 
others, they take different hints,*and put contrary 
interpretations on them. Addifon. 
< sp Alithefe [frankly own without-denying ; 
a4 But where has this Praziteles been prying P Addif. 


“ “Dryden. 


PSALM. n: f { pfalme, f/feaume, French ; | 


Yarzor.} Avholy fong. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the p/a/ms do both more briefly con- 
tain and more movingly exprefs, by reafon of that 
poetical form wherewith they are written. Hocker. 

Sternhold was made’ grom of ‘the chamber, for 
turning certain of David's p/a/ws into verfe. Peach. 

Thofe juft {pirits that wear vi€torious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy pfubas . 
Singing continually. Milton. 

In another p/alm, he {peaks of the wifdom and 
power of God in the creation. Burnet. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet“ to- 
gether at all the hours of prayer in the day, and 

s chant pfa/ms, and other devotions, and {pend the 
Teft of their time in fuch good works, ‘and inno- 
scent. diverfions, as render them 4t) to “return to 
their pfalms and prayers. Law. 

Psa LmisT. æ- J... | plalmifie, Fr. from 

* plalm.| Writer of holy. fongs. 


How much: more rational’ is this fyftem of the 


pfalmifi, than the Pagans fcheme in Virgil, where: 


one deity is reprefented as raifing a ftorm, and 
another as laying it? * Addifon. 


PsatmoDy. a.f. [ p/almodie, French ;) 


beheatien) The a& or practice of fing- 
ing holy fongs. ' 
PsaLMO'GRAPHY: “a: fe ` [Yaruo; and 
wade.) The ac of writing pfalms. 
Psatrer. n». f. [pfautier, Fr. Jarne] 


The volume of pfalms ; a palm book. 


Psatrery. n.f. A kind of harp beaten 


with fticks. 
The trumpets, facbuts, pfalrerier, and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shakefpecre’s Coriolanus. 
© APraife with trumpets, pierce the Kies, 
"| Praife with harpa and pfa/teries. ‘Sandys's Parapb. 
"M The fweet finger of Ifrael with his plaleery, 
„ loudly refounded the benefits of “the almighty 
Creator. Peachum. 
E Nought, hall the pfol'try and'the harp avail, 
yy Whearthe quick fpirits their warmimarch forbear, 
m And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the.ear. Prior. 
_ Pseu’po: n.f [from Jarda]; A prefix, 
which being put before words, fignifies 
, falfe or counterfeit: as, pfeudapefile, a 
counterfeirapoftle.: o. oo 
f Pseupocaarny, mf) Falfe writing. 

l will not purfue the many pieudzgropbies in 
ufe, but Mew of how great concern the emphafis 
were, if rightly ufed. ©" Bolder. 

Vor. If. 


PUB 


Pseu’porocy. m. Ae [devdcroyia.] “Falfe- 
hood of. fpeech. 


It is not according to the found rules of p/eudo- 
logy; to report ofa pious prince, that he neglects 
his’ devotion; but you’ may report of a merciful 
prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did 


Arbuthnot. 
An expreffion of con- 


not deferve it. 
PsHAaWw. interj. 
tem pt. 


A peevith fellow: has <fomes reafon for being out 


of humour, .or bas anatural-incapacity. for delight, 
and therefore dilturbs all with pithes.and p/fhaws. 
opeator. 


Pri’san. 2. f. [ptifanne, Fr. wlocan.) A 


medical drink made of barley decotted. 


with raifins and liquorice. 
Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy'the prifans fold ; 
When patients chofe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecarv's!bill. Gareb: 
In ‘fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptifans and creat of barley. Arbuthnot. 
Pryatism. nS. [ ptyali/me, Pr. Aiou. ] 
Salivation ; effufion of fpittle. 
Pry’smaGoGue. n.f. [xsvcua and zyu.] 
A medicine which difcharges fpitcle. 
' Dia. 
PUBERTY. n. f. (puberté, Fro pubertas, 
Lat.}] The time .of life in which the 
two fexes begin firft to be acquainted. 
The caufe of changing the voice at the years 


of puberty feemeth to be, for that when much of 


the moifture of the body, which did before irrigate 
the parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical vefiels, 
it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

Allthe carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly; before thefe children’ that efcaped 
‘could come to the age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 


Pupe’scence. n. f. [from pubefee, Lat.) 
The ftate of arriving at puberty. 
Solon divided it into ten feptenaries ; in the firft 
-~ is dedentition or falling ‘of teeth, in the fecond 
pubefcence. Brown. 
PUBESCENT. adj. [from pubefcens, Lat.] 
Arriving at puberty. 

That the women. are menftruent, and the men 
pubefcent at the year of twice feven, is accounted a 
punctual truth. Brown. 

Pu'siican. 2. /. [from publicus, Latin. ] 
t. A coll gatherer. 

As. Jefus fat at meat, many pudblicans and fin- 

ners; came and fat down. with him. Mattb. ix. 10. 


2./A man that keeps a houfe of general 


entertainment.» In low language. 

PUBLICA TION. nf. [publico] ‘Latin. ] 

1. The act of publifhing ; the aQtof-noti- 
fying to the world; divalgation ; pro- 
clamation. 

For the inftru€tion of ail men to eternal life, it 
is neceflary that the facred and faving truth of 
God be openly publifhed unto them, which open 
publication of heavenly myftéries’ is- by an’ excel- 
lency termcd preaching. 

27Edition';the att of -giving *a book to 
the publick. 

An imperfe&t copy having been offered toa book - 
feller, you confcntedito the publication of one more 
corrcet. Pope. 

The spablie Diep of thefe papers. was not» owing 
to our folly; but, that of others. Swift. 


PU'BEICK." aaj. [ public, publique, Fr. 
publicus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging toa fate, or nation ; not 
private, 
By following the law sof private realon, where 
the law of publich fhould take’ placc, they breed 
difturbance. Hooker. 


Hooker." 


PUB 


They *have’ with bitter clamours defaced the 
‘publick fervicé of oar-churchs W bite. 
OF royalimaids‘how wretched is'the fate, 
Born only to be vidtimsof thenttate; 
Our hopes, sour wifhes, all our paffions try'd 
For publick ufe, the flaves of others. pride. 
Granville. 
Have, we. not able, counfellors -hourly. -watching 
over the publick weal? Swift. 
2: Open; notorious ; generally known. 
Jofeph -being “as ju iman, and not willing to 
make her a publick example, was'minded’ to put 


her away privily. Matthew. 
3- General; done by many. 
a difmal univerfalhifs, the found 
Of publick fcorn.:% e Milton 


4. Regarding not private intereft, »but the 
good of the community. 

They were .pablick hearted men, as they \paid 
all-taxes, fo” they gave’ up all their) time to their 
country ‘sfervice, without any reward, » Clarendcn. 

All_ nations. thatygrew. great.out of little or no- 
thing, did fo.merely by the publick mindednefs of 
particular perfons. South 

A good magiftrate muft be endued with a pub- 
Jick (pirit, that is, with fuch’ an excellent temper, 
as fets him loofe from: all felfith views, and makes 
him ‘endeavour towards promoting the common 
good. 4 Atterburye 

5: Open for general entertainment, 

The income of the commonwealth is raifed on 
fuch as have money to {pend at taverns and publick 
houfes. . Addifon. 


Pu'sricn. 2. S. [from pudlicus, Late le 
publique, French.) 
1. ‘The: general body of mankind, or of a 


ftare or-nation$ the people. 

Thofe nations: are’ moft: liable to: be over-ron 
and conquered, where the people are rich, and 
where, for want of good condudt,: the pudlick is 


oor. Davenant. 
The publick is more difpofed to cenfure than to 
praife. Addifon. 


2. Open view; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes notia gaudy. drefs, 
yet, when. it appears in pudlick, muit, bave fo much 
complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary fa- 
fhion. pes Lockes 

In private grieve ; but with a carelefs'fcom, 

In pudlick feem to triumph, not to mourns Granv. 

In publick “tie they hide, 

Where none diftinguifh. 
PU'BLICKLY,. adu. {from publick.] 
1..In the name of the community. 

This.has been fo) fenfibly known by trading na- 
tions, that .great rewards, are publickly offered for 
its fupply. Addifon. 

2. Openly ; withouticoncealment. 

Sometimes alfovits may be private, ¢ommunica- 
ting to the judges: fome thingsnot» fit to be pub- 
lickly delivercd. Bacone 


P Opes 


Pu’sirckness. ne f. [from publick. ] 


r. State of belonging to the community. 
The multitude of partners does detraét nothing 
from each private fhare; nor does the publizknefs of 
it, leflen propriety in it. Boyle. 
2. Opeoneis.;.. ftate of being. generally 
known or publick. 


Pu RuICKsPIRITED. cad. [publick and 
Jpirit.) Having regard to the general 
advantage above private good. 

‘Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft 
pucpofes; to kill all generous and pubsick/piritect mo- 
tions in the conception. L'Efrarge. 

Thefe were the pubsickfpirired men of their agey 
that 18,’ patriots of their own incereft. Dryden. 

Another’ pablickpirited: project, “which the com- 
mon*encmy could not. forelee,. might fet king 
Charles on the'throre. Addifon. 

It was generous and publick{pirited in you, to be 
of the kingdom’s fide in this difpute, by fhewing, 

3G withont 


PUD 


without referve, your difapprobation of i Wood's 
delign i Swift. 

Jo PUBLISH. ow. a. [ publier, French ; 
publico, Latins] 

1. To ‘difcover ‘to “mankind ; to make 
generally and openly known ; to pro- 
claim ; to divulge. 

How with this grieve you, 
When: you shall come.to clearer knowledge, that 
Yourthus have prblifoed me ? Sbahifprars. 
His commiihon trom,God and bis doctrine,tend 
to the imprefing the neceflity of dhat reformation 
which he came to publifh. Hammond. 
Suppofe he fhould relent, 
And publish grace to all. Miiton. 
Tn’ unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creatcr’s pow’r difplay, 
And publifbes to every land 
The work of an aimighty hand. Lddifon's Spcfator. 

2. To put forth a book into the world. 

If lhad not unwarily too far engaged my(elf for 
the prefent publifbing it, 1 fhould, have kept it by 


me i Digby. 
PUBLISHER. x. /. [from publi] 
1. One who makes: publick or generally 
known. 
. Love.of you 
Hath made me pub/ifber of this pretence. \Shake/p. 
The apoftle doth not {peak as.arpublifber of a 
new lawy,) butonly)as a» teacher and monitor of 
what his Lord and Mafter had taught before. 
; Kettlewel. 
The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the 
publifbers. of this, religion, and -the furpaffing ex- 
cellence of that do¢trine which they publithed. 
Atterbury. 
2. One who puts outa baok into the 
world. 
A colleftion of poems appeared, in which the 
publifber-has given me fome things that did not be- 
long to me. Prior. 


PUCE LAGE. 2. f. [Fr JA ftate of vir- 
ginity. Dia. 

Puck. n. f. [perhaps the fame with pugi] 

' Some fprite among the fairies, common 
in romances... | sgt tae 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp _ 
From’off the head cf this Athenian fwains ~. Sdak. 

) é Turn your cloaks, 
Quoth he, for Packiis hufy in thefe oaks; | 
And this is fairy ground. Corbet. 

Pu ckeaLb, or, puckfif. n: [e [from puck 
the fairy, a fairy’s ball.) -A kind of 

‘muthroom full cf duf. Di. 

Jo Pucker. v.a. [from puck the fairy: 
as elflocks, from elves; or from powk, a 
pocketor hollow.] ‘Io gather into cor- 
rugations; to contract» into folds or 
plications. 

I faw an hideous fpettre; his eyes were’ funk 
into his head, his face pale. and withered, and his 
Skin puckered up in wrinkles. Spefator. 

A ligatare above the part wounded is pernicious, 
as it puckers up the inteftines, and diforders its 
fituation. Sharp. 

Pu’oper. x. /. [This iscommonly written 
pother. See Poter. This is moft 
probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fudur; \Mlandick, a rapid motion.) A 
tumult; a turbulent and irregular buitle. 

Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies.) Shake/pear:’s King Lear. 

What ‘a pudder is:made about eilences,’ and how 
much is all knowledge peftcred by the carelefs ufe 
of -words | Locke. 

To Pu'noer: w, nm. {from the ‘noun. ] 
To make a tumult; to make a bufle. 

Mathematicians, abftrating their thoughts from 


To 


PUD 


names, anc fetting ‘before their minds ‘the. ideas fi 


themfelves, have avoided a great part of that per- 
plexity, puddering and confufion, which has fo 
much hindered knowledge. Locke. 

Pu’pper. wv. a. To perplex; to 
difturb ; to confound. 

He that will improve every.matter of fact, into 
a maxim, will abound in contrary obfervations, 
that.can be of no other ufe but to perplex and 
pudder him. Locke. 


Pu’ pdinGicae fx [ potter,,Welfh, an ine 


teltine 5, doudin, Fri: puding, Swedith.] 
1. A kind of food very varioufly ocom- 
pounded; but generally made of: meal, 
milk, aud eggs. 
Sallads}, and eggs, ànd lighter fare 
Tune the Italian fpark’s guitars 
And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and becf make Britons fight. 
2. The gut of an animal. | 
He'll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe:days ; 
the king has kill’d his heart. Skuake/p. Henry V. 
As fureas his guts are made of puddings. Shake/p. 
3. A bowel ftuffed with certain, mixtures 
of mea) and other ingredients. 
4. A-proverbial name for victuals. 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, Mave, and ho'd your tongue. 
Prior. 
Pu’ppING-Gross. 2. f. [ pulegium, Lat. | 
A plant. n 
PU'DDINGPIE. n. f. [pudding and pie.] 
A pudding with meat baked ın it. 
Some cry the covenant, inftead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. 


Prior. 


Hudibras. 


Pu’ppDINGTIME. n. f. [pudding and time.) 


1. The time of dinner ; the time at which 
pudding, anciently the firft difh, is fet 
upon the table. 


2. Nick of time; critical minute. . » 


Mars, that ftill protects the ftout, 
In puddingtime came to his aid. 


Pu’pore. 2. f. [from puteolus, Latin, 


Skinner; from poi/, dirt, old Bavarian,’ 


Junius; hence pool.) A {mall muddy 
lake ;.a ‘dirty plah. 
‘The Hebrews drink of the well head, the Greeks 
ofthe fiream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall. 
) *. Thou didft drink 
The ftale of horfes, andthe gilded puddle 
Which beafts would cough at. Shakefpeare. 
A phyfician cured madmen thus: they were tied 
to aftake, and then fet in a puddle, till brought 
to their wits. ` L’Efrarnge. 
Treading where the treacherous puddle lay, 
His heels flew up; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 
Happy was the man, who was fent on an errand 
to the moft ‘remote ftrcet, ‘which he performed 
with the greateft alacrity, ran throughevery puddle, 
And took care to return covered with dirt. Addifen. 


Jo Pu pps. w.a. | from the naoun.) “To 
muddy; to foul or pollute with. dirt ; 
to mix dirt and water. 
Ag if I faw my fun-fhine ina puddled water, 1 
Cried out of nothing but Mopfa. Sidney. 
Some unhatch'd practice ] 
Hath pudilled his clear fpirit ; and, in fuch cafes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. Shake/peare. 
His beard they fing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. So. 
The nobleft blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine ; 
For, though deriv'd from the fame fource, thy 
current 


Is puddl’d and defil’d with tyranny. Dryden. 
Pu’ppiy. adj. [from puddle.) Muddy ; 
dirty ; miry. 


PuERMLITY. 


Hedisras. | 


Pi UF 


Limy, orthick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 


Pu’ppock, or purrocke i fu ffor paddock 


or parrock.}|. A. provincial word, for.a 
{mall inclofure: Dia. 


Pu’nency. n! f.'[ pudens, Latin:] ‘Mo- 


defty ; fhametacednefs. 
A pudency fo rofy, the fweet.view on't 
Might well have warm`d old Saturn. „ Shakefpcare 


Pupicity. Bafa yl pudecuée, Fre from. . 


pudicitia, Lat. |] Modetty.;chaftity. Did. 


PuEFE LLOW. n.f. oA partner. Ady? 


This carnal cur 
Preys on the iffue of his mother's body‘; 
And makes her puefilicsu'with others moan. "Shuk, 


Pu eri Le. adj. | pucrile, Fr. puerilis, Lat. } 


Childih; boyith. a 
I looked ,upon the manĝon: with a, veneration 
mixt with a, pleafure, that rcprelented sher to me 
in thofe gueri‘e amufements. ok Mog 7 
n. f. ( puerilité,. French ; 
from puerilitas, Latyn.}~ ‘Childithnels ; 
boyithnefs. d 
A referve of paeril:ty not fhaken off from fchool. 
' : Broan. 
i Some men imagining themfelves’ poffeffed’ with 
a divine fury; often fall into toys and trifles, which 
are only puerilitics. ‘Dryden. 
Pu'er. a. f.(upupa.) A kind ‘of water 
ow 1 . E | E E 
Among the firit fort are coots, fanderlings and 
prwets. ~~ Carew. 
The fih have enemies enough ; as otters, the 
cormorant, and the puret. Waltons Anglere 
PUFF. n.f- [ pof, Dutch, a blait which 
{wells the cheeks«] 
1, A quick blat with the mouth.: 
In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill fingers. 
2. A fmall'blait of wind. 1D oh 
The Rofemary, in the days of Henry VIF. with 
a fudden poh of wind. ftooped her fide, sand took 
in water at her ports in fuch abundance, as that fhe 
inftantly funk. Raleigt. 
The naked, breath!efs body lies, 
To. every puff of wind a flave; 
At the beck of every wave, 
That once perhaps was fair, rich, ftout»andwife.. 
Ti Flatmane 
A uff of wind blows off ca) and wigs L Pfr. 
There fierce winds o'er dufky yallies blow, 
Whofe every puf bears empty fhadesaway. Dyre 
With one fierce puff he biows the leaves away, 
Expos'd the felf-difcover'd infam lay... Dryden. 
3. A fungous ball filled with duft. i 


4- Any thing light and porous: asy puff 


pafe. | et 
5» Something to: fprinkle’ powder on the 
hairs Tae ts pte Ainfworthe 
To Purr. v.n. [boffen, Dutch.) © ; 
r. To fwell the cheeks with wind. 


- E 


Philips. 


2+ To blow with a quick. blaft. 


Wherefore do you follow her, 
> Like foggy South puging with wind and rain? Sb. 
Diktinétion with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light aways Shakefpeare. 
3. To blow with fcornfulnefs. Peper" 
Some puff at thele\ inftances, as being fuch as 
were under a diffcrent aconomy of religion, and 
confequently not directly pertinent to ours.: South. 
It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, 
and bid omnipotence do its*worft. South. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seldfhown flanrins | 
Do prefs among the populat throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar Ration. i Shikefprare’s Corislonnse 
The afs ‘comes back again, puffing and blowing, 
from the chate. L'Efirarge 
A true fon of the church 9. ty 
Came puffing with his greafy bald-pate choir, 
And fumbling o'er his beads. "Dryden 
5: To 
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PiU 


g1 To doer movewith hurry, tumour, or 
“stunrultuous agitation.” reed 
© (More unconftant than the wind, who’ wooes 
‘Ev'b now the frozen bofom of the North, 
Ang, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
- ‘Turning his face to the dew-dropping Suuth. Sla. 
` Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filks that whiftled, ‘WAo but he? | 
"He fcarce allow"d me half an.eye. =" Herbert. 
6. To fwell with the wind or air. 
“SA new! coal-is'not to be caf on the nitre, till 
the detonation be quite ended; unlefs the puffing 
matter blow the coal out of the cruciie.. Boyles 
To PurFiov.a, 


1. To inflate or make fwell as with wind : 


eaithas up intenfive. 
‘Have I not heard the fea, paff"d ap with winds, 
“Rigelike’an angry boar chated with fweat? Obar. 
© Let him fall by his own’ greatrefs, rm. 
“And pof him up with glory, GH it vel! 
(Add break hime se" ` \  Dekhaw."s Sopty. 
J 4Flattering of others, and boafting of* ourlelves, 
` may be referred to lying; the one co pleafe others, 
tand puffithem up with felf-conceit; the other to 
gain more hondur than is due to ourfelves. Ray. 
2. To drive or agitate with blafts of wind. 
Mate’. I have feen the cannon, 
© When it has blown his ranks into theair, 
And from-his arm, pu fff hisown brother.  Shakefp. 
= Th" unerrirg fun by certain figns declares, 
~ When the South projeéts a ftormy day, 


~ And when the clearing North will puff the clouds | 


+ away. Disdew's Virgil's Georgicks. 
t Why muft. the winds ail hold their tongue? 
Af they alittle breath fhould raife,. 7 
Would that have fpoil’d the poct’s fong, 
_Orepnff'd away the manarch’s praife? = = Prior. 
a Ihave been endeavouring very, bully: to raife a 
friendfhip, which the firft:breath of any ill-natured 
by-ftander could puff away. +; Pope. 
3. To drive with a blat of breath fcorn- 
fully. 
{can enjoy her while the's kird, 
* But when the dances in the wind, 
-And bakes her wings, and will not ftay, 
* Tpuff the proftitute away; 


"The little or the much fhe gave is quietly refign'd. | 
' Dryden. 


4. To {well or blow op with praife. 
a The attendants of.coucs engage them in quarrels 
“of jurifdidtion, being truly parafiti curiz, inpofiag 
acourt vp beyond her bounds for their own advan- 
‘tage. À / „y Bacon. 

. To fwell or elate with pride. | 


“His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. i 


A . _ Tuffer. 
This army, led by a tender prince, 
+ =- Whofe fpirit with divine ambition puft” 

» Makes-mouths at the invifible eventa’ Shakefpeare. 
op Think not of Then above that which isywritten, 
_that no one of you bexpuffed up one aganit an- 
| other. , 1.Corintbians, iv. 6. 

Your anceftors, who puff your mind with pride, 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryd. 
Whorftands fafeft >. tcli me, is it he 
That fpreads and {wells in puff “d profperity ? = Pepe. 
The Pheacians. were fo puffed up with their 
conftant. felicity, that they thooght ‘nothing im- 
pofhble. ®;, | f , | Broome. 
Purrer. a. f. [from puff.) One that 
~ puffs. ` pins x 
Purrin. n. fa (pufino, Italian; mergus.] 
3. A water fowl. ` ` 
~~ Among the firit fort, we reckon the dipchick, 
murrs, creyfers, carlews and puffins. Carew. 
2. Akind of fh. © 
3. A kind of fungus filled with duf. 
P U ZEEN APPLE. ns faii A fort of apple. 
> Ainfworth. 
Pu'princty: adv. {from fufinz. ] 
t. Tumidly; with fwell. 


` 


o 


4 


PUK : PUL 


2, With fhortnefs of breath. (3. Medicine caufing. vomit.» 9 bee tis 
Pu’rry. aaj. [from puff. } Yo Puke. vn, To fpew; to vomits 
1. Windy; fatulent. ) nasi | The infane toh 


Emphyfema is,adight puffy tumour, eafily yield- Mewling and puking in the nurfejs arms... Shahdfp- 
ingto the preflure of your fingers, and arifeth again || PU KERS nef from puker) Medicine 
the infant you take them off. ' Wifen:an. ||  caufing a vomit. ; 

2. Tumid; turgid. : The puker. rue, 

An unjudicions poet who aims at loftinefs, The (weetner fallafras are added CRT: Gartt, 
runs into the {welling pupy file, becaufe it Ivoks |/PuncHRITUDB. mm /. [ palchritudo, Lat. ] 
IAC peace , Dryden- || Beauty; grace; handfomenefs 5 quality 

Puc. nS. (pigas Saxon, arpirl. | Skin] oppolite to deformity. z 
A kind name of a monkey, or any Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, 
thing tenderly loved. wherein there is an approved pulcLritude. Brosur e 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug, Pulcbritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes 

I found him to be her favourite monkey. Addifon. unto the foul, but a more. intelle&ual faculty is 

Pu’ccereDd. adj. [perhaps for puckered.) | that which relithes it. Age. 
Crowded ; complicated. 1 never found By their virtuous behaviour the compenfate the 
Phin ond aatar VINE? aeie hardnefs of their favour, and by ti e pulchritude of 
f y Pease. n their fouls make up what 18 wanting in the beauty 

Nor are we'to cavil at the red puggered attire of} ` ù ' 


of their bodies. Souths 
ths tBrkcy, sand coana ereraa van nangs That there is a great pulcbritude and comalinels 
down over his bill, when ‘he {wells with pride. 


a he! of proportion’ in'the leaves, “flowers, tand“ fruits’ot 

. . Mrëdgairf Atheifm. plants, is atteftcd by the general verdict of man- 

Pucon. pe 4 [corrupted from puf, or kind. Rayon tbe Creations 
borrowed trom the found:] —A-word of | To Pure. w. 2. { piauler, French. ]o ) 


contem pt. 1. To cry like a chicken. i 
Pu'cir. 2. Je { pugille, French.] What Let the fongs. be loudyzndscheerful, and not 
is'taken up between the thumb and two | © chirpings.ors gu/ings; | tet: the. mufickedikewile be 
firft Angers. Dia. fharp and loud. E t Bacons 
Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them | 2+ To whine p tovery 5 to whimper. 
in a quart of vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hifery. To {peak puliag like a-beggar at Hallomiafs. 
Pucna‘ctous. adj. [ pugnax, Lati] 1n- SPangg ace. 
clinable to fight; quarrelfome; fight- 
ing. 3 
PuGna city. n.f. [from pugnax, Lat. ] 
Quarrelfomeneds ;, inclination to fight. 
Pu isne. adj. [puis ne, French. Jt is 
commonly fpoken and. written puny. 
See Puny.] | 
1. Young; younger later in time. 
If he undergo any alteration, it. muft, be in 
time, or of a puifne date to eternity. Hale. 
2. Inferiour. j 
When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, 
a puifhe judge, who -hath ‘approved himfelf deferv - 
ings) fhould be preferred. Bacon. 
3. Petty; inconfiderable ; fmall. 
A. pwifee tilter, that-{purs his horfe but on one 
fide, breaks his ftafflikela nubile goufe. Sbakefpeare. 
Purssance. n. f. [ puifance, French. 
This word feems to have been pro 
nounced with only two. fyllables.] 
Power; flrength ; force. 
The.chariots were drawn not by the ftrength of 
horfes, but by the puiffanceof men. Drfiruét. of Troy. 
Grandfires, balges.and old women; +i 
Or paft, or not arriv’d to, pith and puiffance. Shak. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow’'r and puiffance of the king. Shak-fp. 
Our puiffance is our own 5. our own tight hand 
Shall teach us higheft deeds., Milten, 
PUFSSANT.' adj. ( puifant;. French) 
Powerful ;. trong; forcible. 
“The queen is coming with a puifant hoft. Siak, 
Told the moft piteous tale of Lear ‘ 
“That ever ear'receiv'd ; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiffanr, andithe ftrings of lite 
Bezan to crack. Shake/peare. 
For piety renown'd and puiffant deeds. | Milon. 
The climate of ‘Syria, the far diftance: from 
the ftrength of Chriftendom, ‘and the near neigh- 
bourhood of ‘thofe that ‘were moft “fuifant among 
the Mahometans, ‘caufed: that famous enterprife, 
altera long continuance of terrible war, ‘to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh's E juys. 
Pur’ssant.y. adv. [from puifant. | 
Powerfully; forcibly. 
PUKE. a. /. [of uncerain derivation.) 
i. Vomit. 


To have a wretched fuling fool, 
“A whining mammet, fn her fortunes tender, 
To anfwer, 1'li not wed.’ Shake Rimes and Fulict. 
Weak puling things unable to fuftain 
Their fhare of tabour, and thicir bread to gain. Dry. 
When ice cavered the water, the child bathed 
his, legs ;, and.when he began, thisycuftom, was 
pul:ng and tender. Locke 
This puling whining harlot rules his-reafon, 
And prompts his zealfor Edward's ba(tard piged 
OTU? a 
Pu’tick. n. fa An herb. Ainfworth. 
Pu‘Licose. adj. [ pulicofus, pulex, Latin. ] 
Abounding with feas. ` Did. 
d Pu‘Liov, 2. f. An-hberb. Ainfworth. 
To, PULL. \ U. aa [pulhans Saxon. | 
1. To draw violently towards one: op- 
pofed: to pa/b, which is to drive from 
one. ' 
What they_feém to. offer us with the one hand, 
the fame with thevother they pu// back. ‘Hooker. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. 
Geacfisy viiis Ge 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that 
he'could not pur it in again. ` 1 Kings, xili. 4. 
Pull them out ‘like theep for the laughter, and 
prepareithemfor theiday of flaughters “Yer. viis 116 
They pulled away the fhoulder, and stopped their 
ears. n ` Zechariah. 
[ll fortune never crufhed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have counfelled 
my friends to place all. things fhe gave them fo as 
the. might.take them from them, not pul/ them. 
Ben Fonfon's Difccucries. 
2. To draw. forcibly : commonly with ox 
or of, or fome other particle. ©. 
~ He was not fp defiroug of wars, as, without ‘jut 
caufe of his own to pr// them upon him. “Flayward. 
Aboy ‘canie-in igreat huiry ito pul off my "boots. 
j i Swift. 
3. To pluck; to-gather. 
When bounteous Autumn tears hie head; 
Hevjays to. pull the ripen’dpears Dryden. 
Flax pulled in=theibloom, = wilt be whiter and 
ftronger thanvif let ftand: till the feed.is ripe. 
bh) Mortimer. 
43u To tear jxtorrend. py 
He hath turned, afide my, ways, añdipulled mcin 
pieces; he bath made medefylate..) Lame ili. 20 


3G2 5. To 


PUL 


g. To Port didun. «To fubvert; to de- 
molifh. 

Although it was judzed in -form of a ftatute, 
that he fhould be banifhed ‘and his whole efate 
confifcated, and his houfes puliid dewa, yet his 
cafe even then had no great blot of ignominy. Bac. 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
far eafier to pull deun than build up; for that 
ftru€ture, which was above ten fummers a-building, 
and that by no mean artifts, was deftroyed ina 
moment. Hewwel’s Vieul Fore. 

When God id fad to build or prl ditun, “tis 

. notito’ be underftood of !an boufe; God' builds and 
unbuilds worlds. Burnet. 
6. To Puri down. § To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind furtune’s wheel, 

To raife the wretched, and pull dean the proud. 
Rofcommon. 

Whar tigle has this queen but lawlefs force? 
And force muft pall her dewn. Dryden. 

They may be afraid to gull dowh minifters and 
favourites grown formidable. Davenant. 

7. To Purr up. To extirpate ;, to eradi- 
cate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles; 
I may deferve trom men, who will be apt to ca'l 
it pulling vp the otd foundations of knowledge, I 
cannot.tell; I perfuade myfeli, that the way l 
have purfued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

Puiu. ». /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The a&t of pulling. 

Į awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 

which was faftened at the top of my box. Gulliver. 
2. Contelt; ftruggle. 
This'wreftling pu// between Corineus and Gog- 
magog is reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 
3. Pluck; violence fuffered. 
Duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf, 
That bears fo threwd a maim ; two pulls at once; 
His lady banifh'd; and a limb lopt off. Shakefpeare. 
Pu'rcer. n. fJ- [from pull.) One that 


pulls. 
Shamelefs Warwick, peace! 
Proud fetter up and pulier,down of kings. a Sbakefp. 
Pu tren. n.f. [ palain, old Fr. j> Poultry. 
Bailey. 
Pu'cwet.om f.-[poulet, French.) A 
young hen. 
Brew. me a pottle of fack finely. 
—With eggs, Sir? _ 
—Simple of itfclf; I'll no pullet fperm in my 
brewage. P Sbakefpeare. 
I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs 
of a pullet’s egg. Wiferan’s Surgery. 
They dicd not becaule the pullers would not feed ; 
but becdufe the devil forefaw their death, he con- 
trived that ab(tinence in them. Brown. 


Pu’tuey. n: f. (poulie, Fr.} A {mall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a fur- 
row on its outfide in which a rope 
runs. 

Nine hundred of the ftronge(t men were em- 
ployed to draw up thefe cords by many pulleys 
fattened. on the poles, and, in three hours, J was 
raifed and Mung into the engine. Swifts 

Here pullies make the pond'rous oak afcend. Gay. 

To Pu'LLULATE. V. n. ( pullulo, Latin ; 
pulluler, Fr.) To germinate; to bud, 

Pu’tMonary. adj. [from palmo, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the lungs. 

_ Often thefe unhappy fufferers, for want of fufh- 
cient vigour and fpirit to carry on the animal re- 
gimen, drop into a’true pulmonary confumption. 

Blackmore. 

The force-of the air upon the palmcnary artery 
$s bur fmall in refpeét to that of the heart. rfrbuth. 

Pu’cmonary. n. f. (pulmonaire, French; 
pulmonaria, Latin.) ‘The herb lung- 
wort. Ainfworth. 


PUE 


'Purmo'srer: adj. [ pu/mo, Latin.) Be- 
longing to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may bea caufe of pul- 
monick cinfumption, or confumptien of the-lungs. 

Harve. 

Cold air, by its immediate contact with the fur- 
face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upon the. lungs, ulcerations, and all forts of pul- 
manick confumptions. Arbuthnot. 

PULP. 1. + (pulpa, Latin; pulpe; Fr.] 

1. Any foft mats. 

The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a 
little pu/p marrow diftufed. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

2. The foft part of fruit; the part.of fruit 
diftinét from the feeds and rind. 

The favory pulp thev chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirfted, {coop the brimming ftream. 

Milton. 

Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for 
the guard of the feed, it ferves alfo by a fecondary 
intenfion for the ‘fuftenance of man and other 
animals. Ray. 

The grub À 

Oft unobferv'd invades the vital core, 

Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs. Philips. 
Pu'cpeit. n. f. [ pulpitum, Latin ; pulpitre, 

pupitre, French.] 

1. A place raifed on high, where a fpeaker 
ftands. 

Produce his body to the market-place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral. Shak: fpeare. 
2. The higher defk in the church where 
the fermon is pronounced, diftinct from 
the lower defk where prayers are read. 

We fee on our theatres, the examples.of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
againft the art, any more than the impieties of 
the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, 
and railed in the communion table. Addifon. 

Bishops were not wont to preach out of the 
ulpite Ayliffe. 

Pulpits thcir facred fatyr learn'd to fpare, 

And vice admir'd to find a flatt’rer,there. __ Pope. 

Pu’Leous. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; 

pappy. . 

The redftreak’s pu/pows fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines.  Pbilips- 

PU'LPOUSNESS. 2. f. [from pulgous.] The 

quality of being pulpous. 

Pu’try. adj. [from palp.] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbsis a thick pulpy cover- 
ing, then a hard fell, within which is the feed. 

Ray on the Creatin. 

Putrefaétiondeftroys the fpecifick difference of 
one vegetable from another, converting them into 
a pulpy fubftance of an animal nature. Arbuthnot. 

PULSA TION. n. f- [puljation, French); 
pulfatio, from pulfo, batin.) The act 
of beating or moving with quick ftrokes 
againft any thing oppofing. 

This original of the left-vein was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pud/ution of the great artery. Brown. 

Thefe commotions of the mind and body opprefs 
the heart, whereby it is choaked and obftruéted in 
its pudfaticns Harwy. 

PULSA TOR. 2. f. [from pulo, Latin») 
A ftriker; a beater. 

Purse. mn. f. [ pul/fus, Latin.) 

1. The motion of an arcery as the blood 
is driven through it by the heart, and 
as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulfe is thus accounted for: when the left ven- 
tricle of the heart contraéts and throws its bloud 
into the great artery, the blood in the artery ts not 
only thruft forward towards the extremities, but the 


channel of the artery is likewife dilated; when the 


PUL 


impetus of 'therblood againft the fides of the artery. "i 


ceales; that is, when the lett ventricle ceafes to 
contract ; then the fpical fibres of the artery, by 
their natural elafticity, return again to, their former 
ftate, and contraét the channel of the artery, till it 
is again dilated by the diaftole of the heart; this 
diaftole of the artery is called its pudfe, and the 
time the fpi:al fibres are returning to their natural 
ftaie, is the diftance between two puifes: this pulfe 
is im all the arteries of the body at the fame time $ 
an. high pulfe is either vehement or ftrong, but 
if the dilatation of the artery does not rife fo its 
ufual height, it is called a low or weak puife; but 
if between its dilatations there pafles more time than, 
ufual, it is called a flow puife: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ‘ufual from any caufe 
whatfoever, it is called an hard» pulfes, burif by 
any contrary caute they. are fofter, then itisiealled 
s a foft pulfe. sani cy 
Hir- I bear the fhears of deftiny pi -N 
Have | commandment on the puife of life? Shak. 
Vhe profperity of the neighbour, kingdoms,is 
not inferior to that. of this, which, according to 
the pulfe of Rates, issa- great diminution of their 


health Clarendon. 
My body-is from all difeafes free; ? 
My temp`rate pul fe does regularly beat. Dryden., 


If one drop of blood temain in the heart at evé- 
ry pulfe, thofe, in many pulks, will grow to a confi- 
derable mafs. Arbuthnot. 

2. Ofcillation ; vibration; alternate ex- 
panfion and contraction; alternate ap- 
proach and receflion. 

The vibrations or pu/f's of this medium, that 
they may caufe the aiternate fits of eafy tranfmiffion 
and eafy reflexion, muft be {wifter than light, and 
by confequence above feven hundred thoufand times 
fwifter than founds. -Newin 

3. To feel one's Purse. To try or know 
one’s mind artfully. 


4. [From pull.) Legominous plants. 


Plants not reaped but pulled or plucked. ~ 


With Elijah he partook, 
Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pulfe. 

Mortals from your fellows blood abftain ! 
While corn and pulfe by nature are beftow'd. Dryd. 

Tares are as advantageous toland as other pulfes. 

Mortimer. 

To Purse. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
beat as the pulfe. 

The heart when feparated wholly from the body 
in fome animals, continues ftill to gulfe for a con- 
fiderable time. Ray. 

Pu’tsion. n. f. [from pulfus, Latin. } 
The aét of driving or of forcing for- 
ward: in oppofition to fuction or trac- 
tion. 

Admit it might ufe the motion of pulfon, yet it 
could never that of attra€tion. More's Divine Dial. 

By attraction we do not here underftand what is 
improperly called*fo, in the operations of drawing, 
fucking, and pumping, which is reaily pulfion and 
trufion. ° Bertley. 

Pu’tveR ABLE. adj. ‘from pulveris, Lat.} 
Poble to be reduced to dutt. 

In making the firt ink, I could by filtration 
feparate u pretty ftore of a black pulwerable fub- 
flance that remained in the fire. Boyles 

Putveriza TION. 2./. [from pulverize. }, 
The act of powdering; reduétion to 
duft or powder. 

To PU’LVERIZE. v. a. [from pulveris 
Latin ;. pulverifer, French.}, To reduce 
to powder; to reduce to dutt. 

If theexperiment be carcfully made, the whole 
mixture will fhoot into fine cryftals, that feem to be 
of an uniform fubftance, and aretonfiftent enough 
to be even brittle, and to endure to be pulverized 
and fifted. Byte 

PuLve-RULENCE. n., f. [ pulverulentia, 
Lat.} Duftinefs; abundance of dutt. 

PuLvib 


Milton. 


rb Anis 


‘PUN 


Po'rviv. a. fe [pulvillun, Latin.] Sweet 
feents. : 

. The toilette, nurfery of charms, 

` Completely furnifh’d with bright beauty's arms, 


The patch, the powder-box, pu'vil, perfumes. Gay. | 
Jo Pu'tvit. v. a. [from the noun.) | 


To f{prinkle with plomes in powder. 
Have you fuiviled the coachman and poftilion, 
- that they, may not ftink of the ftable? Congreve. 


Pumice. nf. [ pumex, pumicis, Latin. ] 


© Thepuniceisevsently, a Mag or cinder of fome | 


feil, originatly, bearing another form, reduced to 
this ftate by fire: it is a lax and (pungy matter full 
of little pores and cavities: of a pale, whitith, 
grey colour’: the purrice is found particularly about 
the burning mountains. Will’s Materia Medica. 
So'long 1 fhot, that all was fpent, 
Though pumice ttones 1 hattily hent, 


And threw; but nought availed. Spenfer. 


Etna and'Vefuvius, which confift'upon fulphur, | 


fhoot forth fmoke, aihes, and pumice, but no water. 
“9 Bacon. 
Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of fulphur raife a Rifling heat, 
And through the’pores of the warm pumice {weat. 
i Addifon. 
Pu’mMeEL. n. J. See Pomme. 


PUMP. n. J. [ pompe, Dutch and French. ] 


1. An engine by which water ts drawn up | 


from wells: its operation is performed 
by the preffure of the air. 
A pump grown dry will yield no water, unlefs 
you pour a little water into it firft. More. 
In the framing that great fhip 
Athenzus mentions this inftrument as being in- 


ftead of a pump, by the help of which one man | 


might eafily drain out the water, though very deep. 
Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Pumps may be made fingle witha common! pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for 
two. Mortimer. 

2. A fhoe with a thin fole and low heel. 

Get good ftrings to your beads, new ribbons to 
your pumps. Shakefpeare. 
Follow me this jet, now, till thou hait worre 
out’ thy perp, tliat when the fingle fole of it is 
worn, the jek may remain fingular. Sbakeffeare. 


Thalia’s ivy thews her prerogative over comical, 


er mafk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments 


Sely 3 
aa " Peacham. 


belonging to the ftage. 
/ The water and fweat 
Splith fplahh in their pumps. Swift's Mif-ellunies. 
To Pump. v. m. [ pompen, Dutch.| ` To 
work a pump ; to throw out water by a 


pomp. ae we 
The folly of him, who pumps we laborioufly 
in a hhi t neglects to ftop the leak. 
sal kit tae ` Decay of Picty. 
Jo Puur. v.a. 


1. To raife or throw out as by means of a 
PEPR . a ; 
Not finding fufiicient room, it breaks a veffelito 
force its palage, and rufhing through a larger 
chaim, overflaws the cavities about it with a de- 
luge, which is pumped up and eniptied. Blackmore. 
z. To examine artfully by fly interroga- 
tories, fo as to draw out any fecrets or 
concealments.. 
The one’s the learned knight, feek, our, 
And pump them what they come about. Hudibras. 
e Afa bim what paffes 
Amongft his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you ; 
But pump not me for politicks. Oitoay't Venice Pref. 
Pu'mrer. a. f [from pump.) The per- 
fon or the intrument that pumps. 
The flame lated about two minutes; from the 
time the pumper began to draw out air. Boyle. 
Pu'mpion. n.f. [ fepo.| A plant. Miller. 
We'll ule this grofs. watry. pumpion, and teach 
him to know turds from jays. Sbakefpeare. 
Pun. x. /. [I know not whence’ this: word 


To Pun wv. a. [from the noùn.] 


built by Hiero, | 


vVP'UN 


„isl to be deduced: \to pun, is. to grind or 
beat with 4 pefile; can pus mean, an 
empty found, like that of a mortar 
beaten, as clench, the old word. for pur, 
feems only a corruption of “clink? }. An 
equivocauon ; a quibble ; <an expreffion 
where a word has at once different mean; 
ings. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears 
on the medal: cuniculus may ftand. for a. rabbit 
or amine, but the picture of a rabbit is not» the 
picture of a mine: a pun can be no more engraven, 
than it can be tranflated. AAdidifon. 

But fill their purfe, our poets work is done, 
Alike to them»by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 
‘To 

quibble ; to ufe the fame word at once 

in different fenfes.* 
The band-and head: were never loft, ‘of thofe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pun'd in profe. Dry: 
You wonid be a better’ man, if you could pun 
like Sir Triftram. Tatler. 

To PUNCH. v:a. [ poincoxner, Fr.) To 

bore or perforate by driving a ‘harp in- 

trument. 
When J was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. ` SéakeJp. 
By realon of \its*conftitution’ it continued pen, 
as-D have feen a hole penèbed in leather. Wifeman. 
Your work will fometimes require to have holes 
punched in it at the forge; you muft then make a 
fteel punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. ` . Moxon. 
The fly may, with the hollow and fharp tube of 
her womb, punch and perforate the fkin of the 
eruca, and ¢aft/her eggs into her body. Ray. 

Punni Say. [from the verbi] | 
1. A’ pointed” initrument, which, driven 

by a blow, perforates bodies; it is often 

ufed of an intrument which being hol- 
low cuts outa piece. 


The ‘thank of a key the \pixb cannot ftrike, | 


becaufe the thank’ is’ nor “forged with fubftunce 
fufficient; butthe drill cuts a tue round hole. 


Mexon’s, Meckanical Exertifes. | 


2. A liquor made by mixing {pirit with 
water, fugar, and the juice of lemons ; 
and formerly with fpice. 

Punch is an Indian ‘word expréffing the number 
of ingredients. Fry's Travils. 
The Weftindia dry gripes are’ occ afioned by lime 
juicein punch. “L “Arbutknot on Aliments. 
“No brute ¢an“endure ‘the’ tante of {trong liquor, 
land confequently it is again{t'all the rules of hicro- 

Blyph.to align thofe animals as patrons of punh, 
Sw. ft. 


3: [Puncinello, Italian.) The buffoon‘or 
harlequin.of the puppet-fhow, 
Of rareefhows he fong, and punch's-feats. Gay. 
4. Punch is a-horfe that is well fet and 
well knit, having a fhore back and thin 
fhoulders, with a ‘broad neck, and” well 
lined’ with fleth. Favrier’s Did. 
5+ [Pumilio obefus, Latin.) In contempt 
or ridicule, a fhort fat fellow. 
PU NCHEON. 2.\f.. [ poingon, French.]} 
1. Aninftrument driven fo as to make a 
hole‘or impreffion. 
He granted liberty of coining tocertain cities and 


abbies, allowing them one: itapia and. two puncheons 
at a rate. Camden: 


2: A meafure of Jiquiids. 
Puncher. m Je [from puach.)) “An in- 
Rrument that makes an impreflion or 


hole. 
In the upper! jaw are five teeth before, not in- 
cifors or cutters, but thick punchert. Grew. 


PUNCTYLIO, #: J> A {mall nicety of 


B 


BP UN 


behaviour; a nice point of, exaétnes, > 
If their caufe is bad, they ufe delays:tortire, out 
their adverfaries, they feign pleas to gain time for 
themfeives, and infift on punétilios in his proceed- 
ings. Ke:tlewell, 
Common people are much aftonithed, when they 
hear, of thofe folemn contefts. which are made 
among the great, upon the punéfilios of a publick 
ceremony. Addifon. 
Punétivio is out of doors, the moment a daughter 
clandeftinely quits her father’s houfe. Clarifja. 
PUNCTI LIOUS. adj... [from s pun@ilio. ] 
¿Nice ; exa&; pundual to'fuperftition. 
Some depend .on a punéilious, obfervance sof 
divine laws, which they hope will, atone»for the 
habitual’ tranfgreffion of the reft. Rogers's Sermonse 
PUNCTI LIOUSNESS: 1. fu [from pundi- 
lious.]  Nicety'; exaétnefs of behaviour. 
Pu'ncto. nf. [ punto, Spanith.] 
t. Nice point of ceremony, | 
The final conqueit of Granada. from the Moors, 
king Ferdinando, difplayed. in his letters, with all . 
the particularities and religious puntos: and: cere- 
monies that were obferved in the reception of that 
city and kingdom. Bacon's Henry Vil, 
2. The point in fencing. 
Vat be all you come for ? 
— To fee thee here, to fee thee there, to fee thee 
pafs thy puncto. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfere 


PUNCTUAL. adj. [ punctuel, French. } 


t} Comprifed in a 
point. 
, This earth a fpot, a grain, 
An atom with the firmament compar’d, 
And all her number'd @ars, that feem to rowl 
‘Spaces incomprehenfible ; for fuch 
Their.diitancé argues, and their fwift retum 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punéfwal fpot, Milt 
2. Exact; nice ;_punétilious. 

A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, und 
the one neglected his hour, would fay. of him, he 
is a young man then. owen Bacon. 

This*miftake to avoid, we mutt obferve the 
funtlual) differences iof 'timey and fo" diftinguim 
thereof, .as not to confound: or lofe the one in the 
other. MP Berwi Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are meénftruent, and: the men 
spubefcent,at the year of twice feven, is accounted 
a punfiual truths Brown, 

He was pundual and juft in all his dealings. 

. Att erburys: 

The \correfpondence. of the death and fufferings 
of our Lord is fo,pwn@ual and exa&, that they feem 
rather Nike a hiftury of events paft, than a pro- 
phecy of fuch as were to come. Rogers. 

PUNCTUALITY. af. [from punual, | 
Nicety ;. {crupulous: exadtnefs, T 

For the encouragement of thofe that hereafter 
fhould ferve other princes with that pun@uality as 
Sophronio had-done, he commanded him to offer 
him a blank, whercin he might fet down his 
own conditions. Howclis Vocal Foref. 

His memory was ferviceable, but not officious 3 
faithful to, things and buGne(s,. but unwillingly 
retaining the contexture and puntiualities of the 
words. Fell. 

Though fome of thefe punfwaliti:s did not fo 
much conduce fo preferve É: text, yet all of them 
fhew the infinite care which was taken, tnat: thera 

. might be-no miftake in a fingle letter. Grigu, 


Pu'yCTUALLY. adu. [from punfual. | 
Nicely ; exadtly ; {crupuloufly. 
There were no ufe atiall for.war or law, 
man: hadi prudence to conceive how much of right 
were: due both tovand. from himifclf, and were 
withal fo pundwally juft as. to perform) what’ he 
knew requifite, and to reit gontented with his own. 
Raleigh. 
Concerning the heavenly bodies} there is fa 
much exatnefs in their motions, that they pune- 
tually 


point ; coniifting ina 


if every 


PUN ®@® 


. tually come to the fame periods fo the hundredth: 
part of ayminute. l Ray onthe Creation. 
1 freely bring what Mofes hath related to “the 
tet, comparing it with thiiies as how they fond ; 
and. tinding his account to be punttually true, I 
fairly declare what I tind: eodqward. 
Pu retain nas! p Jf. {from “punZual. | 
Fixaéinefs ; nicety. 
The moft literal tranflation of che (chiptures, i in 
' the mont natural fignification of the words, is ge- 
Derly the bey ‘and the fame punéfualnes which 
Gehaicth pther writings, preferveth the fpirit,and 
majcity of the facred text. Felton. 
” UNCTUA TION, n. f| [ panfum, Latin. ] 
“The ator method of pointing, 
Tt ‘ought to do it willingly, without being forced 
‘to it by! any Change i in the words or purGuation. 
1! Addifon. 
Pu’ xe? áe ih. Sf. [ punfus, Latin.] A 
fmall prick ; 4a -hole made with a very 
. Miarp point.’ 
f With ‘the loidftone of Laurentius. Guafens, 
whatfoever needles of bodies were touched, the 
ir svounds and rhe tity made thereby were never felt. 
: Broons Vulgar Errours. 
wires may be wounded by {ciffion or purGure: 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
- coverable >but; when pricked by a fharp-pointed 
Weapon, which kind ôf wound is called’ punire, 
they are much to be regarded. Wifeman. 
Jo Pu KCcTULATE. v. a. [| pundlulum, 
Lat.) ‘To mark with {mall fpots.. .. 
The ftuds have, their furface.gunfulated, as if 
fet all over, with, ‘other ituds infinitely efter. 


K sjat 
Pu’ NDLEA. Ja Lauliers pumila, &3 -obefa, 
Lat, ] -A fhort.and.-fat woman." Ain/w. 


PU NGAR z. F [pagurus Lat.) A fifh. 
ae Ainfaiorth. 
re NGENCY. A.S. [irom pungent ] 

. Power of pricking. |). 

Any fubftance, which. by . its hs aoa Eh 
wound. the “worms, wip kill them, as,.ftecl and 
` Nartfhorn. à Arbuthnot. | 

2.'` Beat on the tongue 3 5 acridnefs..;,, 
3. Power, to. pierce.the. mind. - Y 


An, opinion sof thei fuccefsfulngfssof nies work ' 


_is, às ncceflary sta ffound a purpofe. of undertaking 
it, aagthe authority, of, commands, theperfuafive - 
_nefs,of promifes, ; puxgesy of menaces,  or-profpect 

of mifchiefs. upon negle& can bes Hammond. 
4- Acrimonioufnels ; keennefs. 


When he hath contideret the force and pu reency | 


, of thefe expreffions applied to ‘the «fathers of that 
Nicene fynod.by.\the weftern bithops, he ‘may 
_ abate his rage towards me. Stilling fices. 


PUNGEN FPF wag). [ pungens, Latin. ] 
1. Pricking. 
Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of fouff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes dire@ to ev'ry afom juf, 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. 
2 Sharp on thetongue; acrid. 
Do not the fharp andsungent taftes of acids arife 
from the ftrong attraction, whereby the acid” par- 
ticles rufh upon, and agitate’ the’ particles of the 
tongue ? Newton's Opticks. 
3. Piercing’; fharp. ; 
Thou can'ftfethim on the rack, 
Inclofe him in a wooden tow'r, 
With pungent pains on ev'ry fide ; 
So Regulus injtorments dy'd. 
4. Acrimonious; biting. 
The latter, happening not only upon: the: pungent 
exigencies of prefent or impending judgments, but 
in the common fervice, of the church. Feil. 


It confifts chiefly of a fharp and purgent manner 

of fpecch ; but partly in a facetious way of jefting. 
Dryden. 

(Pu NICE. nof. [cimex, Latin.} ‘A wal- 


Swift's Mifcel. 


Punt’ crous. adj.: ( puniceus, Lat.) Pur- 


Pu‘srness. n. Ai [from pury.] Pettinels ; 


Pope. 


PUN 
foufes “a bugg. Hudibras. Ainfovsrth. 
ple. Dit. 


{mallnefs. 
5“ PUNISH. v. a. [ punio, Latin. ] 
. To*chaftife; to afit with pe: a'ties 
or death for fome criine. 
Your purpos'd' low correction 
As fuch, as balet andthe meaneft wretches 
Are purifoed with. Shakejpeare’s Kirg Lear. 
It you will not,hearken,) I will guid you feren 
times more for your fins. Leviticus, xxvie 13. 
A greater pow'r 
* Now pir d him,” panyo d in the iape he finn d. 
A l Fay Aa 
ee Wil he daa out, 
For anger's fake, finite £0 infinite kirt 
In purifb'd man? Aiton. 
2..Torevenge.a fault with pain or death. 
I will, punih your, offences witinthe rod, and 
» your fin with fcourges. 4 a Bible. 
Pu NISHABLE. adj. [ punifable, French ; 
from punifo.) -Worthy of aceite; ; 
capable of punifhment. 
Theft is naturally purifoable, but the kind of | 
Í punifhment i is pofitive, and fuch lawful, as men 
thall think with difcretiun convenient to appoint. 
looker. 
Sith creatures, which, have no underftanding, 
can fhew no will ; and where no will i isy there is‘no 
fin and only that which finneth, is fubject to 
punifhment ; which way fhould any fuch creature 
be punijbable iby the law of God ? : Heoker. 
Their bribery is lefs prnifhabley, when bribery 
opened the,door-by which.theyventered.. „Taylor. 


IPU NISHABLENESS. aif." (from ipuni/b- 


„able: ] ) The quality of deferving: or ad- 
mitting parean 
PUNISHER. x. / [from punifh: Ji One 
who inflicts pains for a erime. | 
| This.knows my punifber ; therefore as far’ 
` From granting me, as 1 drom:begging peace. Milte. 
IPU NISHMENT nufi { puniffement, Fr. ] 
i Any`infli&tion or pain im pofed cay p 
‘geance of a crime.’ 
The houfe of endlefs painvis buile) shire hy 
In which ten, thoufand) forts:of punijbments 
The.curéed creatures do-eternally torment. Spenfere 
Unlefs it were a-bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign puni/bment. Shakelp. 
Vhou, through the judgment of God, ; fhalt re - 
-ceive jut punifoment for thy pride. 2 Maes vii. 36. 
Is not deftruétion to the wicked ? and a strange 
punifioment to the workers of iniquity? Job, xxxi. 3. 
He that doubts, whether or no he fhou'd ho- 
nour bis parcats, wants not reafon, but punifement. 
Holyday. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
J could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the*pani/oments thofe crimes have’met. 
Dryden. 
Drea te that, which: is neceffary to beget wcer- 


tion, is in a man’s power, therctore the belicf or 
difbelief of thofe thihys is a proper fubjeét' for m- 
wards and punifbments. Wilkins. 

The rewards and puni/bments of another life, | 


determine the choice, againft whatever pleafure 
or pain this life can thew. Locke. 


Puns Ton. a. fy [ punition, Fr. punitio, 
Latin.] Punifhment. Ainfworth. 
Pu NiTiIveE. adj. [from  panio,) Latio. | 

Awarding or inflicting. punifhment. 
Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, ‘whe- 
ther. by God or men, nor any punitive law enacted 

by either againtt its rolling down the hill. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 


7 


tainty in the mind, namely, impartial conGdera- | 


which the Almighty has eftablifhed, “as the en- | 
forcements of his law, are of weight enough’ to f 


Pp UP 


PUNITORY. aff 
Punifhing ;; tending to puniment.” 
Punk: n. f: “A whore; a common pro- 
ftitute; a trumpet. . 
She nity be it park's for many of them are’ Rel. 
‘ther maid, widow, nor wife. Shah{Piares 
And inade them ‘fight, like) nad or'dronse” | 
For dame religion as for punts: Uuidtbrate 
Neatithele amnurleryereéts itsshead, jal 
| Where anfledg*deaQtort learn, to ety nd cry, ¢ 
Where infane pura: theinteriderivoites try-"Drydent 
Runsten. nif ffrom san} “Avquib- 
! Eler; 5 a low wit who R AAA at re- 
putation by couble meaning. 
I | and punfler of, London. 
To Punt. vi n. 
ombre. 
Ones for fettiag up an` affembly «for bafer, 
lwhe:c nonc “thail be admitted: to punt, that have 
no taken the oaths. Addifcne 
When a duke to Janfen punts at White’ Sy 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 
Satan himfelf feels far lefs joy than chey. 
PUNY. a4. gus ne French. J 
1. Young. 


2. Inferior; petty; of an underirate: 
Isnot the king's name forty thoutand dation? 1 
| Army arm, my names a pury fabject itrikes =i 
At thy great glory. Shakefprare’s Richard M, 
Know me not, 
Left that thy wives with fpits, and Boys’ with ftones, 
In puny battle May me. ~ Shakefpeare’s Corielanus. 
Drive ; iiba 
The puny habitants;,,or, if not stave) ie á 
Seduce them,to our, party. Mil tn. 
This friendfhip is of that ftrength, as to re- 
main unfhaken by fuch affaulis, which yet are 
ftrong enough to thake down and annihilate the 
friend(hip of little puny minds. — Siuche 
Jove at their head afcending from the fea, 
“A thoal of puny pow'rs attend “his waye — Dryden. 
Py NY.. n.f. A young and unexperienced 
_unfeafoned wretch. 
Tendernefs of heart makes ayman but a puny. in 
this fins it, fpoils the growth, and. cramps the 
crowning, exploits, of this»vice. South. 
ToPup. v. n. [from puppy: ]} To brisg 
forth whelps: afed of a bitch bringing 
young. 
PUPIL. 2./. [pupilla,: Latin.) ~ ag 
1. The apple of the eye. 
Looking in a glafs, when you hut one eye, 
the pupil of the other, thatis open, dilateth. » 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Setting a candle before a child, bid shim look 
upon it, and his pupi! shall contract itfelt very 
much to exclude the light ;_ as when after we have 
been fome time in the dark, a bright light .is 
fuddenly brought in and fet, alors us, till the 
pupils of our eyes have gradually contyacted. Ray. 
The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate 
| -and contrat that round.hole in it, called the pupil 
‘of the eye. More. 
The rays, Whicks enter the eye ati feveral parts 
of the pupil, have feveral obliquities to the glaffes. 


Newton's Opticks. 
2i» [Pupille, French; pupillus, Latin. } 
A {cholar ; 


one under the care of a 
‘tutor. 


My mafter fues to-her, and fhe hath taught her 
a fuitor, 
He being her pupi/,. to become her tutor. Shake lps 
One of my father's fervants, 
With foit of teats this  rréafon' “gan Unfold; 
And laid my guardian would his pe il kil. Fairfax. 
if this arch politician ‘find in fis pupils any re- 
marie, any fcar of ‘God's’ future ‘judgments, *ha 
perfuades them that God “hath fo ‘great’ need of 
men’s fouls, that he'will accept them at/any time, 
and upon any conditions Raleigb. 
Tutors 


| Arbutinze and Pipe. 
To play at bafiet and 


Pipe 


c 


$ 


throm pinto, Uittn, h 


His mother Was couGa to Mr. S an, gameher ~ 


P U P 


, Tuto fhould behave erently before. their 
uils 4 FF >L" Effrange. 


‘the great’ eck of a governor is, to ictele i in his f 


ppil good babiis, aod the aia of, virtue and 
= wifdom. * . Locke. 
3. Award; one unger the care of a BiA 
dian. $y 
Tell me: thou: eai to giba Rerietespre 
What are the grounds 
To undertake'fo young, fo vaft.a care? » beyden: 
Sə fome weak thoot, which clfe would poor'y: nite, 
Joves tree adopts, anddifts him to the fkies ; 
‘Ehrough the new pupil foft' ning uices flows 
Thruft wa’ the gems, and give te How'rs to blows 
Lickel, 


: : 


t 


Pu’ “Use n. f. (fiom. PTE 
1. State of being a fcholar. ~ = 
i FY Dhe excellent Doctor mog readily received, this 
votary and prof: lyte. to learning into his care and 
pupilage for feveral years. T Fell. 
The feverity’ of ‘the’ father’s brow, whilft_ they 
are under the difcipline of pupilage, fhould be» re- 
Tared as fait as theis age, difcretion, and good be- 
haviour aliow. Locke. 
2. Wardhhip ; minority. 
= Three fons he dying left, all under age, i 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Uturp’d the crown, during their pupilages ` 
Which' the infants tawri gathering to tear, 
Them clofely into Armorick did bear.» Sperfer. 
Pu PIvary. adj. { pupillaire, French; 
zupillaris, Lat. from pusil J Pertaining 
to a pupil or ward.. 
Puppet. 2 f. [poupée, French ; pupus, 
Latin. ] 
1. A fmall image moved by wire in a. 
_-mock drama ; a wõodên'tragedian. "` 
Once Zelmane could not ftir, but that as if they - 
had been puppets, whofe motion: {tood only upon her 
pieafure, Bafitius with ferviceable Repay Gynecia | 
with greedy eyes would follow here. Sidney. 
z Disers of them did keep in their houfes certain! 
things made of cotton woah ‘in the manner of 
pappers. Abbot. 
< His lat wife was a woman of bréeding, gdod 
humour and complaifance ; as for you, you {ook 
like apupper moved by clock: work. Arbuthnot. 
AW the pipes of fome carv'd’organ move, 
‘The gilded puppetsdance. ‘ 
siea in flosid-impotenceshe fpeaks, .'- 
“And, as the pee breathes, the Puppet fqueaks. 


‘2. A word of contempt: A 
Thou, an Fevptian papper, halt be fhewn 
In Rome as weil as I. S: akefpeare’ 1 Cymbeline. 
Oh excelent motion! ‘oh exceeding puppet!) 
Ahakefpeare. 


n. fi [puppet and ite 


ad f 


** 
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Pu PpeTwan. 
_ Matter of a puppet-fhow. 
“Why isa hand fome wife ador'd 
By every c: axcomb but her lord ? 
From yonder pupfe’r.an inquire, i 
Who wilcty hides his wood and wire. Swift. 
Pu'rrersHow. n. /. [ puppet and boa. | 
A mock drama performed by wooden 
images moved by wire. 
Tim; ‘you haveva tafte I know, 
je nd often fee à pie: perfor. Swift. 
Lo Se'Bio induce him’ ta be fondi of learning, he would 
"wens c.sry him to the pupperfhow. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
A prefident of the council willmakeno more im- 
preffion upon my mind, than the fight of a pupper- 
Jaw- Pope. 
Puispy.n. S. [ poupce, French. ] 
1. A whelp; progeny of a hitch. 
He- 


Taiks as familiarlytofiroaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen doof puppy dogs. Shakefpeare. 
The rogucs flighted me into the river with as 

Jitie remorle, as they. would have drowned a bitch’s 

pid Puppies, titteen i” th’ litters Shakefpcare. 


Pope.: 


P-UR 


blind. L'Efirange: | 
Nature does the puppy” 3 eyelid clofe, ` 

2: A name of contemptuous, RINY to 
â man. 

I fhall laugh myfelf, ta death” at” “this” puppy 
i headed monfter } aa molt (curvy moniter! Shake/p. 
Thus much I have added, ‘becaufe ‘there are 
fome puppies which have given it out.’ Raleigh. 
1 found my place taken up by an ill-bred auk- 

_ Ward puppy, with a money bag under each arm. 

pee Ray mene Aad ifon's Guardian. 

To Pu’ppy. w. n, [from the noun.] . To 
‘bring whelps. 

PURBLUND..aqy. [corrupted from, pore- 
blind, which. is {till ufed in Scotland ; 
pore and blind. ] Nearhghted"; fhort- 

ofighted.* 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide, i 

i eae any purblind eye may find.jtlout. Shakefpeare. 

i ~ > °Yis*known to feveral 

-Of head piece extraordinary ; lower meffes 

| Perchance, are to this bufinefs purdlind. Shake/p. 
j Like) to’ purblind imioles no greaterslight; than 

F that little which they hun. Druminond. 

Darknefs, that here furrounded our purblind un- 

derftandings, will vanith at ‘the dawning of eternal 

day. Boyle. 
Dropt in b'ear thick-fighted eyes, 

They'd make them fee in darkeit night, ` 

Like owls, though purblind in the light. Hudibras. 

Purélind man 

Sees but a part 0’ th’ chain, the neareft links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poifes all above. , Drydemand Lee's Oedipus. 


Pursrtnoness. n. J [from purblind. | 
Shortnefs of fight. 

Pu'rcnasanre. adj. [from’ purcha/e. | 
That may be purchafed, bought, “or 
obtained. | 

‘Money being, the couriterbalancé tò all things 
pur:Bafable by it, as much as you take off from 
the value of money, fo much you add to the price 
rof things exchanged ‘for it. Lockes 


To PURCHASE. v.a. [ poursbafer, Fr.] 
t.. To acquire, not inherits sto 
‘2. To buy for a price. 
Youthave many a purchas'd Rave, 
Which like your alles, and ‘your dogs, and mules, 
You ufe in abye& andin Navifh part. Shakefpcare. 
His fons buried him im the cave, which Abra- 
ham purcbofed of the fons of Heth. Gerzfs, xxv. 
3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or'danper. 
A world who would not purchafe with a bruife? 
Milton. 
4. Toexpiate or recompenfe by a fine or 
forfeit. 
J will be deaf to pleading and’excufes,: 
Nor tears nor prayers thall urchafe out) abufes ; 
Therefore ufe none. Sbakefoe ares Romecand Jul iet. 
Pu’renase. nofo [ pourchas, ola Fr. from 
the verb. ] 
1. Any thing’ bought or obtained for a 
price. 
He that procures his,child,.a good mind, makes 
a better gurchuje. for him,,, than if he laid out 
the money for,an addition to his former acres. 
Locke on Education. 
Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; 
A purchafeavhich will bring hirn clear 
Aboveshis rent four pounds a year. Swift. 
2. Any thing of which poffeflion ts taken 
any other way than byunheritance, 
A ibeauty waining and diftreffed widow 
Made prize.and parckafe of hisjwanton eye; 
Seduc'd the pitch and height-of all his thoughts 
To bafe decicnfion. Shakefpeare. 
The fox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes 


' The fow tothe, bitch fays, your puppies are all y 


“Till the bright; fun has nine,times fet and rofe. Gay. | 
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poffeffion of his ftores; but he had little joy, of 
the purchafe. LE frrange. 
Pu’RCHASER. 2. f [from purchaje.] sA 
buyer; one that gains, any -thing fora 
| 4 Price 
l Upon one only alienation and inden the far- 
cbafer is to pafs both licence, fine,pand recovery. 
Bacon. 
So unhappy have been the purchafers of church 
lands, that though in fuch purchafes men have 
ufually the cheapeft pennyworths, yet they have 
not always the beft bargains. i Southe 
Mott of the old ftatutes may be well fu ppofed to 
have been cheaper to their firft owners than they 
are to a modern purcbajfer. _Addifon. 
PURE. adj. (pur, pure, French ; ‘purus, 
_Laun.] 
1. Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. 
Thou puref ftone, whofe purenefs doth prefent 


| My pret mind. Sidney. 
He fhewed a pure river of waters ~* Revelations. 
2. Not filthy; not fullied ; clean from 


moral evil 3 holy.” 
There is a generation that are pure in their own 
_ eyes, and yetis not wathed from their filthine(s, 
Prove rbs, p= en ae 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
Hatakkuk. 
3. Unmingled; not altered by mixtures. 
Anvalabatter box of pure nard. Milton. 
What philofophy thall comfort a villain, that is 
| haled to the sack for murthcring his, prince? his 
cup is. full of pure and unmingled forrow, his body, 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominy, 
his foul with fhame and forrow, which arc to lat 
eternally. Taylor. 
Pure andè mixt, when applied to bodies, are 
much »akin ‘to-fimple and compound ; fo a guinea 
isypure gold, if itthasan itmo allay. Watts’ s Lozich. 
4. Genuine ; real; unadulterated. 

P-ine religion. befove»God and the Father is 
this, to. vifit che fatherlefs, and widows in: their 
affliction, and to keep himfelf "enspottes from the 
world. y Fancs. 
< Not connected with’ any thing extrin- 

fick : as, ‘pure mathematicks. 

Mathematicks't in its latitude is divided into sure 
and mixed ; and 'thongh’ the pare! do handle only 
abstraet quantity in the generaly as Peometry 5 yet 
that which 19 mixed Goth’ confider the quantity of 
fome particular determinate fubject. ” Wilkins. 

When arpropofition exprefles that the predicate is 
conne&ed with the fabjeét, it! is ened a pure pro- 
poltion j aseverytrueichriftian is an hoet man. 

Watts. 


Vi 


6: Free ; clear. 
Who can fay, T have made my heart clean, I 
am pure trom my fin? Proverbs, xx. Qe 
His mind of evilpure | 
» Supports him, and intention free from fraud. 
Philips. 
. Free from guilt; guiltlefs,; innocent, 
No hand of ftrife ispure, butthat which wins. 
Daniel. 
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Oi welcome, pure ey’d faith, 
And thou unblemith’d form of chattity. Milten. 
8. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad 
practice or opinion. 

Her guiltlefs glory ju Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. Tichel. 

9. Not vitiated, with corrupt .modes of 
fpeech. 

As oft as T read thofe comedies, fo oft doth 
found in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome. 

Ajikame 
10. Mere: as, a pure villain, purus putus 
nebulo, Latin. 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of fpirit, 
but had lately, out of pure wearinefso. the fatigue, 
and having fpent :oft of his money, left the king. 

Clarendcne 

There happeneds av civil ‘war among’ the‘hawks, 

when 


PUR- 


when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good 
` mature, fend their mediators to make them friends 

‘again. L'Efrange. 
rr. Chafte; modett: as, a pure virgin. 
22. Clean ; free from moral turpitude. 
~“Ufed of men and things. 

‘Keep thyfelf pure. 
, Hypocrites aufterely talk, 
' Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pare, and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 


Titus. 


Milton. 
13. Ritually clean ; unpolluted. 
- AlPof them were pure, and killed the paffover. 
Ezre. 
Pure from childbed fain. Milton. 


Pu'reLY. adv. [from pure.] 
1. In a pure manner; not. dirtily ; not 
with mixture. 

I wilt purely purge away thy drofs, and take away 
all thy fin. Tfaiab. 

2. Innocently; without guilt. 
3- Merely ; completely ; ‘totally. 
Tranquillitie 
So purely fate there ; that waves great, nor fmall, 
Did ever rife to any height at all. Chapman. 

The being able to raife an army, and conduéting 
it to fight againft the king, was purely due to him, 
and the effeét of his power. Clarendon. 

Upon the particular obfervations on the metal- 
lick and) mineral: bodies, I have not founded any 
thing but what parcly and immediate'y concerns 
the natural hiftory of thofe bodies. Wovdward. 

1 converfe in full freedom with men of both 
parties ; and if not in,equal number, it is purely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more under 
One miniftry than another. = Swift. 

Pu’reness. x. f. [from pure. ] 
s. Clearnefs ; freedom: from extraneous 
or foul admixtures. 

They came,to the river fide, which of all the 
rivers of Greece had the prize for excellent fares 
and fweetnefs, in foomuch as the very bathing in 
it was accounted exceeding healthful. Sidney. 

No circumftances are like to contribute more to 
the advancement of learning, than exaét temper- 
ance, great purcne/s of air, equality, of climate, and 
long tranquillity of government. Temple. 

2. Simplicity; exemption \from:.composG- 
tion. | 

An_,eflence ,eternal\ and fpiritual; | of: abfolute 
purcnefs and fimplicity. Raleigh. 

My love-was fuch, 
It could, though he fupply'd no fuel, burn ; 
Rich in itfelf, like elemental fire, 
Whofe purene/s does no aliment require. 
3. Innocence ; freedom from guilt. 

May we evermore ferve thee. in’ holinefs ‘and 

purenes of living. Common Prayer. 


Dryden. 


4.: Freedom from vitious modes of fpeech\i 
In all this good propriety of words, and: purcnefs’ 
of phrafes in Terence, you muft not follow him. 


always in placing ofthem. Ajcham's Schoolmafter. 
Pu’rrice. 2. f. [ pourfilée, Fr.) A fort 
of ancient trimming for women’s gowns, 
made of tinfel and thread; called alfo 
bobbin wosk. Bailey 


To Pu'rPLE. v. a. [pourfiler, Fri. pro- 
filare, \talian.} To decorate with a 
wrought or flowered ‘horder; to border 
with embroidery ; to embroider. 
A goodly lady clad in fca:Jet red, 

Purfled with gold and pearl of rich affay. Spenfer. 
Emrold tuffs, flow'rs purfied blue and white, 

Like faphire; pearl,"in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knce. 

Shakefpeare. 

Iris there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew 


‘Than her purfcd {carff can thew. Milton. 


PUR 


In velvet white as faow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and fleeves the fame, and purfied o'er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 

PU RFLE. t n. J. [pourfilée, Fr. from 
Pu’RFLew. the verb. ] 
embroidery. 
PURGA TION. 2. f. 
purgatio; Latin. | 
t. The a& of cleanfing or purifying from 
vitious mixtures. 

We. do not fuppofe the feparation finithed, before 
the purgation of the air began. Burnet. 

2. The att of cleaning the body by 
downward evacuation, 

“Let ‘the phyfician apply himfelf' more to purga- 
‘rion than to ‘alteration, becaufe the offence is in 
quantity. \Bacon. 

3. The act of clearing from imputation 
of guilt. 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my purga- 
tion. Shakefpeare. 

Proceed in juftice, which hall have due courfe, 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. ~  Shakefpeare. 

Pu’rcative. adj. | purgatif, French ; 
purgativus, Late} Cathartick ; having 
the power to caufe. evacuations down- 

\ ward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue 
in a fines {pirit; they endure not boiling without 
lofs of virtue. Bacon. 

All that is fill’d, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill ; 

In all it works not, but it istin all 
Poifonous,. or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 

Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wifcm. 

PurGatory. n. /. [ purgatoire, French ; 


purgatorium, Latin.} A place in which: 


fouls are {uppofed by the papifts to be 
purged by fire from carnal im purities, 
before they are received into heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 
Doft bear unto thy blifs. Spenfer’s Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inftances 
produced of real charity, as when men thought to 
get fouls out of purgatory. Stilling fleet. 

To PURGE. v'a. [ purger, Fr. purgo, 
Latin. ] 
1.. To- cleanfe; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging 
the ftable of Augeas,, to feparate from fuperftitious 
obfervations any thing that is clean and pure na- 
tural. Bacon. 

2. To clear from impurities : with of. 

To. the Englith court affemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idlenefs ; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your fcum. 
Shakefpeare. 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. W'edw. 
. To clear from guilt + with from, 

Blood hath been thed ere now i` th’ olden time 


Ere human ftatute purg'd the gen‘ral weal. Shake/p. | 


My foul is purg’d from grudging hate; 
And with my hand.} feal my true heart's love. 
;, Shake/peare. 
The bload of Chrift thall purge our confcience 
from dead works to ferve God. Hebrews, ix. 14. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares'to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and c’ear her reputation. 
Addi for. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 
He, ! accule, 
Intends t" appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himfelf with words. SHatelp. Ccriolanus. 
Marquis Dorfet was hafting towards him, to purge 
himfelf of fome accufation.  Baesa's Henry Vil, 
5., To fweep or put away impurities. 
I will purge out from-among you the rebels. 
Exckiel, xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, 


A border of | 


bial eatin French; | 


PUR 


May purge out every prejudice and paffion. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. To evacuate the body by fool. 

Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the 

fhoemaker*of Norwich, of the proud humour. 
, ’, Camden's Remaiss. 
The frequent and wife ufe of emaciating diets, 
and of pargingt, is a principal means of a pro- 


longation or life. f _ Bacon. 
If he was not cured, he purged him with fale 
water. “Arbuthnot. 


7. To clarify ; to defecate. _ 

To PURGE. v. n. i 

1. To grow pure by clarification. 

2. To have frequent itools: .% 9) 

Purce. n. f- [from the verb.} A’cathar- 
tick medicine; a medicinemsthat eva- 
cuates the body by ftool. 

Meet we the med'cine of the fickly weal, 

And, with him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. Sbake/pesre. 
Pills not laxatives J like ; 

Of thefe his gain the barp phyfician makes, 
And often gives a perge, but feldom takes.) Dryd. 

He was no great frignd to purging and clifters; 
he was for: mixing aloes with all purge Arbuthrote 

Pu RGER. 2. f. [from purge. | 
L: One who.clears away. any thing noxious. 
This fhall make 
Our purpofe neceflary, and not envious; 
We fhall be called purgers, not murtherers, Shak. 
2. Purge; cathartick. 

It is of good ufe in phyfick, if you can retain the 
purging virtue, and take away the unpleafane tafte 
of the purger. Bacon. 

PurtricaTtion. n. f. [ purification, Fr. 
purificatio, Latin.]} we 

1. The a& of making pure ; a&t of cleanf- 
ing from extraneous mixture. 

J difcerned a confiderable difterence in the opera- 
tions of feveral kinds of faltpetre, even after psri- 
fication, Boyle. 

2.. The a&t of cleanfing from guilt or pol- 
lution. 

The facraments, in their own nature, are juft 
fuch as they feem, water, and bread, and wine; 
but becaufe they are made figns of a fecret myftery, 
and water is the fymbol of purification of the foul 
from fin, and bread and wine, of Chrift's body 
and blood ; therefore the fymbols receive the names 
of what they fign. Taylor. 

3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 
childbearing. 

Pu’RIFICATIVE. } aaj. [from purify.] 

Pu’riFicatory. §. Having power or 
tendency to make pure. l 

PuU'RIFIER. n. f. [from purify.] Cleanfer; - 
refiner. ` . 

He hall fit as.a refiner and purifier of filver. 
Malachi, iii. 30 

To Pu'riry. wv. @. [purifer, -Frenchi 
purifico, Latin.) 

1. To make pure. : ` 

2. To free from any extraneous admix- 
ture. ~ 

‘If any bad blood fhould be left in the kingdom, 
an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 

Baecn’s Henry VII. 

The mafs of the air was many ‘thoufand times 
greater than the water, and would in proportion 
require a greater time'to be purified. Burnct. 

By chace our ‘long-liv'd fathers carn'd their food, 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dry. 

3» Tomake clear. " y 

It ran upon) fo fine and delicate aground, as one 
could not caGily judge, whether the river did more 
wath the gravcl, or the gravel did purify the river. 

r pit Sidncy. 
4. To free from guilt or corruption. 


t 


He 


n 
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-He gave himfelfitorus, that he mightredeem us 
fromall iniquity, and purify unto himéelf a peculiar 
PCOples i erkak dA vis Titus, iie 146 

_ If God gives grace, knowledg: 
behind; fince it is the fame fpirit and principle 
‘that purifies the heart, and clarifies the under- 
ftanding. South's. Sermons. 
This makes Ourarius exceeding ftudious of 

~ chriftian perfetion, fe hing, after every grace and 


hs i ie Pape purifying his heart all manner. of | 
eee”? 


rful of every error and defeét in his tite. 

ee F S Lav. 

g. To free from pollution, as by. luftra- 

tion. owe | 

There were fet fix water pots of ttone,,.after the 

manner of the prrifying of the Jews.” Jobn, 

a63 To clear from barbarifms or impro. 
13> prieties. - NIIIENA 

He faw the French tongue 

io bum kh Spratt. 
Yo Pu’rwy. v. 2. To grow pure! 
We do not fuppofe the feparation’ of ‘thefe two 
liquors; wholly "finiffied, “before the purgation of 
the air began, though let them ‘begin to purify 
atthe fame time.” ESLI. IY Burner. 
Pu risr. #. f. [ puriffe,)Fr.}° One fuper. 
” *ftitioufly nice in the ufe of words. 
Puritan. #. J. [from pure.) A feary 
' pretending to eminent purity of reli. 

10n. . a 

The fchifm which the papifls on the one hand, 
and the fuperftition which. the puritass on the 
other, lay to our charge, are very juftly chargeable 
upon themfelves. Sanderfon. 

PURITA NICAL. adj. [from puritan. | 
Relating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations 
will mifteach them, by inftilling into them puri- 
tanical and fuperftitious principles, that they may 
the more fecurely exercife their prefbyterian ty- 
ranny. ; Walton. 

Pu'riranism. n. f. [from puritan.] The 
notions of a puritan. 

A ferious and impartial examination of* the 
grounds, as well of popery as puritanifm, according 
to that -meafure of underftanding:God hath afforded 

Walton. 


-4:6 


mee. 

Purity. n. fo [purité, French; puritat, 
Latin. ] ws 

1. Cleannefs ; freedom from foulnefs or 
dirt. P 


Is it.the purity of a linen vefture; which fome, 


Q fear would defile the purity of the prieft ? 

Holyday. 
Her urn 

Pours ftreams fcle&t, and purity of waters. Prior. 
The infpired air does likewife often communi- 
“g @ate to the lungs -unwholefome vapoursy, and «many 
hurtful eflluvia, which, mingling with the blood, 
Corrupt its purity. Blackmore. 

From the body's parity, the mind 
Receives a fecret aid. Tbhomfon’s Summer. 

2. Freedom from guilt; innocence. 

Death fets us fafely on thore in our long-expedted 
Canaan, where there areno temptations, no danger 
of falling, but eternal purity and» immortal joys 
fecure our innocence and happinefs for ever. Woke. 

Every thing about her refembles the purity of her 
foul, and the is always clean without, becaufe fhe 
is always pure within. Law. 

3.. Chaltity ; freedom from contamination 
of fexes. 

Could I cometo her with any detection in my 
hand, I could drive her then from the ward of her 
purityy ber reputation, and her marriage vow. Sha. 

Purr. aw. /. (This is juttly fuppofed by 
Minfbew to be contracted from purfie. | 
T. An embroidered and puckered border. 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 
pearls Sidney. 

- VoL. l. 


e will not ftay long | 2. - [T know not whencederived.}] +A kind 


To Purr. v.x. [Of this word it is doube- 


abundantly perified.., | 


To Purti v. a. 


Pu’auigzu. m. f. 


PUR 


wThe*jagging ofapinks is likethe inequality of 
Oak Icaves ; but they feldom havevany tmall pur/s. 
l Bacon. 


ofi medicated» malt liquor; ‘in which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infufed. 


, ful what is the primitive fignification ; 

| ifutasireferred originally to the appear- 
ance of a quick fream, which is always 
dimpled on the farface, it may come 
‘from purl, a fucker Ot fring? ;? but if, as 
the wle of authors feems to fhow, it re- 
lates to the found, it muft be derived 
from porla, Swedith, to murmur, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lye.) To murmur; to flow 
with a gentle noife.. 

Tones are not fo apt to procure feep, as fome 
other founds 5, as the wind, the pur/ing, of water, 
and humming of becs. Bacon. 

Initrumcats that have returns, as trumpets ; or 
flexionsy as cornets ; of,are. drawn. up,..and put 
from, ag facbuts, have .a puring found; but the 
recorder of flute, that have none of thefe inequali- 


ties, give a Clear’ found. Bacon. 
All fith from fea or fhore, ` 
Frefhet, or purling brook, or shell or fins “Milton. 
My Rowiry theme,” 
A painted miftrefs,-or a purling ftream: Popes 


Around th’ adjoining brook, that puris along 
The vucal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Thomfon. 
‘To decorate with fringe 


or embroidery. 
When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly 
. curl’d, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd ? . 
Bens Fonfon. 
The grounds on che 
borders of a foreft; border; inclofure ; 
diftriét. 
In the purlicus of thie foreft Rands 
A theepcotc, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shak. 
_ Such civil matters fall within the par/iews of reli- 
gion. 
To underftand all.the pur/ieus of this place, and 
to illuttrate this fubje&t, | muft venture myfelfiinto 
the haunts of beauty and gallanwy. Speffator. 
He may be left to rot among thieves in fome 
ftinking jail, merely for mittaking the parlicus of 


the'law. Swift. 
“A party next of glitt'ring-dames, 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift. 


Pu’ruins. n. f. In archite@ure, thofe 
pieces of timber that lie: acrofs the raf- 
ters ‘on the infide,ito keep them from 
finking in the middle of their length. 

Bailey. 

Yo PURLO'IN. v. a. [This word ‘is of 
doubtfal etymology. Skinner deduces 
it from pour and lin, Fr, Mr. Lye from 
punlloupnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To 
{teal ; to take by theft. 

He, that brave fteed there finding ready dight, 
Purlcin'd both fteed.and fpear,vand wan: away full 
light. Spenfer. 
The Arimafpian by ftealth 
Had,, from his wakeful cuftody, purloin'd 
The guarded gold. 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
Add treafan to it, and debafe the coin. 
Some writers make all ladies purkin'd, 
And knights purfuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 
When did the mule from Wetcher fcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doft transfute to thine? 
l Dryden, 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
fells your hogwath. =~ Arbuthnot’: Hif. of Folin Bull. 
Prometheus once this.chain prr/oin'd, 
Diffolv’d, aad into*money coln'd. Swift. | 


Milton. 
Denbam. 


L'Eftrange. | 


P UR 


‘PuRvotweR. w. J. [from purlin.] A 


thief ; one that fteals clandettinely. 

It may feem hard, to fee publick purloizers fit 
upon the lives of thé little ones, that go t the 
gallows. L Effrange. 

Pū rpParTY n. Y. [porr and parti, Fr. ] 
Share; part in divifion. 

Each “of the coparceners had an entire. county 

allotted for her purperty. Davies on Ireland. 


PO’RPLE? aaj. [ poursre, French ; pur- 
pureus, Latin.] . 

ts Red tinctured with, blue. Is.was among 
the ancients confidered as the noblett, 
and as the regal’ Coloérj whether their 
purple was’ the fame with ours, is nce 


fully known, 
The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails; and fo pertymed; ‘that 
The winds were love-fick with ‘em. Sbakefpeare. 
You violets, tnat firftappear, 7 
By your pure purple, manuesyknown ; 
What are you when the rofe isblown? =» Warton. 
A {mall ova! plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and 
polifhed, is prettily variegated with, a pale grey, 
bluc, yellow, and purple. Woodward. 
2. In poetry, red, 
I viewa field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple floods 
Their mangled limbs 
Crashing at-once, death dyes the purple feas 
With gore. Thomfon’s Summer. 
To Pu'rpve. va (purpuro, Lat.) To 
make red ; to colour with purple. 

Whilft your purpled hands do reek and fmoak, 
Fulfil your pleafure.  Shakefpcare's Julius Cafar. 
Cruel ag! fuddain, haft thou fince 
_Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence? 

Not alone, while thou 
Vifit’ my Numbers nightly; or when morn 
Purples the Eatt. Milton’s Paradife Lofh 

Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf fuck the honied thow'rs, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow'rs. Milte 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And perpled o'er the fky with blufhing light. Dry. 
Not with more glories in th’ ethcrial plain, 
The fun firft rifes o'er the purpled main. Popes 
Reclining foft in blifsful bowr's, 
Pxrpled {weet with fpringing flow'rs. Fenton. 
Pu'rpie. w J. >The purple colour; a 


purple drefs, 

O'er his lucid arms 
A velt of military purple flowed 
Livelicr than Meliba@an, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. — Milton. 

May be it has been fometimes thought liarfh in 
thofe who were bof in purple telook into abufes 
with a ftridter eye than’ their’ predeceffors; but 
elcéted’ kings are’ pre(umed to come upon the foot 
of reformation. Davenant. 

Pu rpcves. #. A> [without a fingular.] 
Spots of a livid red, which break out 
in malignant fevers ; a purple fever. 

Pu’rpuisH: adj. [from purple.] Some- 
what purple. 

I could change the colour, and make it purp/ifd. 

A Biyle. 

Lu RPORT. ix. [i [ pourporte, Fr.]> De- 
fign; tendency of a writing or-difcourfe. 

That Platointended nothing lefs, is evident from 
the whole ftope and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To PURPORT. v. a, [from the. noun.] 
To intend $ to tend to how. 

There wasan article again the reeeption of the 
rebels, purporting, thatat/any fuchrebel fhould be. 
reqaired ot the prince confederate, that the pfince 
confederate fhould command him to avoid the 
c\untry. Bacon's Henry VIL 

‘They in moft grave and folemn wife unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank'd in right learned phrafe. Rowe. 

3H | PU'RROSE. 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


PUR 


PURPOSE. a. /- [ propos, French ; pro- 
pofitum, Latin.) \ 
3. Intention ; detign. 
He quit the houte of purpofe, that their punith- 
men 
Might have the freer courfe. ~ Shakelp. Kirg Lear. 
Change this purpefey ” 
Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, mu 
Lead on to fome foul ifue. Shakefpearc. 
He with troops) of horfemen, befet the patlages 
of purpsfey that when the army fhould fet forward, 
he aah in the ftreights, t for his gurpole, fet 
upon them. Kuelles. 
And I perfuade me God hath not permijted 
His. ftcength again to grow, were not his purpofe 
*To.ufe, him farther vet. Milton's Mgonifiess 
That kind of certainty whieh doth not! admit of 
any doubt, may ferve us as well to all intents ard 
perpofis, as that which is infallible. Willinse 
St. Aunin hath laid down a rufeto this very 
purple. Broret. 
They, who are defirous of a name in punting, 
fhould read and make obfervatione of fuch things 
as they find for their prrpofe. Dryden's Dufréfnzy. 
He travelled the world, on purpole to converie 
with the moft learned men. Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients made 
their thips of, were the ornus or wild dih; ‘the fir 
was likewife ufed for this purpofes. Arbuthnst. 
I do this, on-pwrpofe.to give you a more fenfible 
impretiion of the imperfection of your knowledge. 
Watts. 
Where men err again{t this method, it is ufually 
_ + On purpofe, and w thew their learning. Swift. 
2. Kffe&; confequence; the end delired. 
To {mall purpofe had the council: of Jerufalem 


. been affembled, if once their determination being: | 


fet down, men might afterwards hava defended their 
former opinions. T Hocker, 

The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth, 
ont the fun, and fo continueth the wet, whereby 
at will never grazeito piarpofe that year. 

‘Their defign is a war, whcnever they can open 
it with a profpeét of fucceeding to purpofe. Temple. 

Such firt, principles, willi ferve: us. to very little 
perpofe, and we shall be as) mach,at_a lofs with, 
a without, them, it they may, by, apy Haman 


power, fuchyas is the willof our teachers, or opi- H 


sions of ‘our companions, be altered or loft in us. 
Lacke. 
He that would, relith, fuccefs to) purpofesythould 
keep his,paflionjcool, and his expeftation Jow.' 
ollicr on Defire. 
‘What the Romans have, done is not worth no- 
tice, having had little occaGon to make wfe of this 
art, and what they have.of jt to purpofe being bor- 
rowed from Ariitotle. 
3. Inftance; example. 
“Tis common’ for double-dealers to be taken: in 
their own {nayes,.as for the purpc/e in, the matter of: 
power, Li Eftranges 
Jo Pu’rerose. v. a. [from the, noun.] 
To intend; to defign; to refolve. 
What David did purpojey itywas the -pleafure of 
God that Solomon his fon fhould perform. | Hoskers 
It isa purpos'd thing, and grows by. plot, 
To curb the nobility. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
The whole included race his purpos'd prey. 
Milton. 
Oaths. were not. gropos'd more than Jaw, 
To keep the goodvand juft imawe, 
Rut to confine the bad and finful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Budibras. 


Je Purpose. v. n. ‘To have an inten- 
tion; to have a defign. 
lam parpofed, that my aaouth ‘hall not, tranf- 
gich. Pjalm xviie 
This is the purpote that is purpofed upon,the 
whoie earth. Vaiab. . 
Paul gerpefed in thefpiritito! go to Jerufalem. 


Als, xis 2100 


The chriftian captains, purpofng to retire home, 
placed on cach Gce of the army four ranks of wag - 
gant. Kulles. | 


Bacon. | 


Baker. |, 


, ‘PUR 


Doubling my crime; 1 promife and deceive, 

Purpofe to flay, whilft fwearing to forgives | Pricr. 
Pu“kPose.y. adv. [from purpoje-] By 
defign.; by intention. 

Being the’inftrument which God: hath, purpofely 
framed thereby to work the knowledge of falva- 
tion inthe hearts of men, what, caute, is there 
wherefore. it fhould not be acknowledged a, moft 
apt mean?” ` Heoker« 

I have purpofely” avoided to fpeak ‘any thing 
concerning the treatment due to fuch perfons. 

Addifon. 

In compofing this difcourfe, I purpofely declined 
all offenfive and difpleafing truths. Atterbury. 

‘Fhe vulgar thus through imitation err; 

As oft the learn'd by being fingular ; 
So much they {corn the crowd, that if the throng | 
By ¢ chance go right, they purpofely go wrong. Popes 
Pu RPRISE. 2. f- [fourpris, old French ; 
purprifum, law Latin.] A clofe or in- 


clofure; as alfo the whole compas of a 


manour. 

The place of juftice ‘is hallowed 3; and therefore 
not only the bench but the foot-pace and precin¢ts, 
and purprife, ought to be preferved without/corrup- 
tion. ~ Bacon's Effays- 

Purr. af. es marina. ] A fea lark. 
Ainfeworth. 
To murmur as a cat 
or leopard jn pleafure. . 
PURSE. aif. {bourje, Fropwrs, Welth } 
A fmall bag in which money is con- 
tained. 

She bears the purfe too; fheis aregion in Guiana, 
all gold and bounty. SbaR: Merry Wiz erro ei 

Shall the fon of England provera thie 
And take purfes P Skakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Hë fent certain of the chief prifoners, richly ap- 


Roe. V.A, 


To 


citys i 


I will give him the thoufand pieces, and, to |: 
his great furprife, prefent, him with another purfe | 


of the fame value. Addifon. 
‘To Purse. w. a. [from the noun. J 
1. To putinto a purfe. 
I am fpell-caught by Philidcl; 
And purs'd within a net. 
1 purs'd it-up, but little reck’ning made, 
Till now that this extremity aid d, 
A find it true. 
“Fo contraét as a purfe. 
Thou cried'ft, : 
And did’ft contraét and De thy brow together, 
As if thon then had'ft fhut up in thy brain . 
Some horrible conceit. Py: ake/peare: s Othello. 
Pu’rsENET. 2. fi [ipurfe and) wet.] A 
net of which:thermouth is drawn toge- 
thersby arftrings) Uon 
Conies are taken by ilaintnd in their burrows. 
Mortimer. 


Milton. 


Puffed up with money. 


mafter of a fhi 


Pu’ RSINESS. 
Pu’ RsivENESS. 


ap Aa 
a 


Shortnefs of breat 


plant. 
The medicaments, proper to diminifh tHe rake; 

are lettice, purjlain and endive. JF ifonan’s Surgery. 
PU R'SLAIN-T RER". f. [frorn etre 

and free; halimus, Latin.) ‘A’ fhrub 

proper to heere with. 3 
Pursu ABLE. chip. [from purjue.] 

may, be purfued. 


“What 


Pursu’ance. a. fvi[from purfue.) Pro- | 


fecution ; procefs. 
Pursuant. adj. [from pur/ues} Done 


‘To PURSUE. UV. Me, 


Dryden. |- 


Pu’ RSEPROUD. adj. [ purfe and Rigs 
Pu’rser. 2. /. [from purfe.] The | 


[from parh] 
Pu'rsLain, mf [ portulaca, Latin:] a 


PjUŁR 


» ~in confequenceor paolecitiage of, any 
o thing.” 
To PURSUE. . a. [ pour fuivre, Ptenéh! J 
1. To chafe ; to follow in boftility. 
Love like.a fhadow flies, when fubftance Jove 
urjucs 3 
Purfuing Ai that flies, and flying what purlues. 
Shakejpesre. 
When Abraham heard. that his brother,was taken 
captive, he armed his trained fervants, and. pur - 
Sued. x Gengisy Xiv. 14e 
_ .. To thy fpeed add wings, » yer, 
Left with a whip of {corpions I purfue i 
Thy lingering. Milter 
2. To profecute; to continue. 
“\ As righteoufnefs tendeth to life’; fo. he that | t 
O fuctb evit, pE any it to his own death.’ Proverbs. 
atiate to furfue TON POL 
Vain war with heaven. 
I will purfue 
This ancient ftory, whether falfe or true. Dry den. 
When men purfuc their thoughts of fpace, Aifiey 
ftop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there 
at an end. `; Locke. 
3. To imitate; to fallow as an example. 
The fame of anciént-matrons you purfue, “I 
And ftand a blamelefs pattern to the new. Dryden. 
„4e To endeavour to attain. it 
: Let us not'then purjue. 
A fplendid vaffalage. Milton. 
We happinefs purfue; we fly from pain; 
nY et the purfuit, and) yet the flight is vain. - Pricre 
What nature has deny’d fouls will:purfue, ~ 
As apes are ever walking. upon two. Youngs 
To go onsi to Prg: 
ceed. A gallicifm? 
-T have, purfues lb aig brieret i 
fhould not confider. C Boyle. 


hadi: WE chia 


‘Pursu’ER. n. f [from nagi One 


parelled, pe their purses full oftmoncy, into’ the |) 
Knolles, i 


who follows in hoftility. ` 
Fled with the ref, "7 Tnn 
And falling from a hill, -he was fo bruis‘d, 
T har the purfuert took him. Shakejp. Ba IV. 
His fwitt pu-juers from heav'n's gates difcern 
Th’ ‘advantage, ‘and defcending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
Likea declining ftatefman left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. : Denbame 
Pursuit.inm f. [ pour suite, French: yur 


1. The act of Spev she hottile in- 


=> tention. i 


Arm, warriors, arm for fight ! the foe. at cds 

Whom fled: we thought, Ap fave us E talik purfuite 
, Ailton. 
2.. Endeavour to attain: 

This means they ‘long propos'd,» but little gain’d, 
Yet after mach purfuir, at length obiit: ‘Dryden. 

Its honours-and vanities are ‘continually paffing 
before him, and inviting his purfuit. Rogers. 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the purfuit after knowledge, and 
engage.us to fearch into ti; o womlers of his creation. 

tt Addifon. 

The will; free bin the determination oF fuch 
defires, is left to the pur/uit of nearer farisfactions, 
ahd to the removal-of thofe unvafinefies itefeels in 
its longings after them. ° Locke. 

3. ‘Profecution ; continuance of igge- 
vour. T. 

‘He concluded with fighs and ees, to Rri 
thêm, thatsthey would! no more pech him: tor give 
his confent toa thing fo, contrary, to hisyreafon,»the 
execution whereof would »break, hissheatt,.and chat 
they, would give over further purfuit of ite Clarendon. 

Ru’ rsutvant, mis. fpourfuitant, ir.) 
Aate meflenger j- an-atcendant. onsthe 
heralds. \ 4 

How oft do they with. Pier pinions cleave 
The flitting tkies, like fying par rfuivant. Sperfer. 

Thete grey locks, the pur witanes of derni 
Argue the’end of Edmund Mortimer. Shakir ĉe 

Sed 


Ad 
= 


Fe 


PUR‘ 


= Send out apurfulvant atarmé : ve 3 4 ‘+ 
. To Stanley's regiment; bid him bring hisipower 


PLefore fun-riGngs syri Shakelpeare’s, Richard 11)~ 


For -crefts, ‘mantles, and upporters, I 
feave the ia to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 
~ John Ferne, and John Guillim Porti{mouth, fur- 
Juivents of arms, who hime diligently, laboured_in 
acmory. ' Camden's Remains. 


aes The er[uivants came next, EAE ir 
"And like the Nat ease feurchéon bore. Dry. 


PURSY. adj: [poul French. ] Short- 


breathed and fate ©- soon. 
“Inthe fatnefs of thefe:purfy tims, =. | 
“Virtue irlelf of yice muft pardon beg, 

Yea courb and woo 
"Now breathlefs wrong, -an 
“Shall fit and pant in your gieat chairs of eafe, 
“And pur/y infolence fhall break his wind x 
“With tear and horrid fighte Shak, Timon of Arbens. 
“sa © An’ hoftefs dowager, ; 
“Grown fatand.purfy by serail” ~ 

Of pots of beer and-bottled ale.” 
To ceo oe By jthefe, the Medes 7 
. Perfume their breaths, and cure old purfy 


. as 


; Hudibras. 


men. 
STET, yp f f Temple. 
Pu RTENANCE. n. f. [ appertenance, Fr.] 
Whe pluck of an animal... f 
*  Roaf the lamb with fire, his head with, his legs, 
ard with the purtenance thereof. . Exodus, xii. 9- 
“The thaft againft a rib did glance, 


' And gali`d him in the purtenance. "Hudibras. 


To PURVEY.. ..2...[ pourvoir, French. } 


1. To provide with conveniencies. This 
i fenfe is now not in vfe. . 
M Give no odds to.your foes, but do purucy’ - 

- Yourfelf of {word before that bloody day. Spenfer. 
+His hovfe with all convenience was purvey'd, 
The reff he founds 
2. ‘To procure. ==- 
What though from outmoft land and feapuroey"d, 
‘For him eath rarer tributary life 
‘Bieeds'nce. ~ d Thomfon's Summer. 

Jo Purve‘’y. v. n. To buy. io provifions. 
P wes: I the praife , 5i 

well this day thou hat purvey'd. ` 

2 E Milton. 

puruey. | 


Yield thee; fo 
a aS 


Purve vance. n. S. [from 
r: Provifion. ` . 
Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 
‘OF all that royal princes-court became. 9 Spenjer. 
2. J rocurement of. victuals. Lot eters 
3- An-exadtion of provifions for the king’s 
followers. ` rg o DA WIG 
“Same lands be more changeable than others; as 
for their lying near to the borders, or Beeaufe of 
great and continual purveyances'that are made upon 
them. i Bator. 


Purve’vor. 2. f. [from purvey.] 


t. One thac provides victuals, v 
_ And wing’d purucycrs hisifharp hanger fed 
With frugal {craps of feh, and maflin bread. -- 
Pt ry . a. y~ Harve. 
The purveyors or viuallers are, much to be cori- 
demned, „as not alittle faulty.in that behalf. 
ny . Raleigh, 


‘2. A-procurer ; a pimp. 


“Thefe women are fuch cunning purveyors! > 
Mark “heré their appetites have once bccn, pleafed, 
The fame tefemblance in a younger lover, 

__ Lies brooding'in their fancics the fame pleafires. 

i eA whee E- TrA 
> -The ftranger, ravithed at his good Satine tas 
“ troduced to fome imaginary EEA this TEGI 


has her reprefentativer of fome of the fine 
y whe SO addifn. 

. An officer ‘who exacted” providon for 

‘the king’s followers. 35 S an 1, i 


ladies. 


4 ae i oa 4 ahit tex4 
‘Pu eview: n f (poured, Frenchy] Pio- 


wifo ; providing claufe. WS 
“Though the petition exprefles only treafon and 


i qr felony, yet the act is gencral againft all appcals in 


hd "> 


` 


for leave to do it good. Sbokefp. : 


Dryden. 


PUS 


 Parllaments and many times the pureiew ofan act 
| vis langer*than the preambic or the petition. © fale. 
PU RULENGE pias (foe [ from: purulent. ] 
Pu rULENCY. J ~~ Generation of pus or 
matter. 9° (© Mas 
Confumption$ ars induced by pwrulercy in any 
Ofthe vifcera.  * “Arbuttrot'on Dies. 


J PURULENT. aaj. [ purulent, Fr. furu- 


fentus, Latin. ]. Confilting of pus or the 
running) of wounds... . 

A\carcafe of man’ is, mot infe€tious and odious 
toman, and purulent matter uf wounds to found 
fieth. Radisa ie T A Bacon. 

It is noveafy. thing! al ways'to'difcern, whether the 
fufpefted matter expetorated by a cough’ be realty 
perulerty thats, fuch gs comes from! an ulcer. 

. l i. Blockmire. 

Tt fhews-a’ filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white, 

Which ‘happen‘d.on'the fkin to tight, 
‘And there corrtpting on a wonnd, í 
Spreads leprofys Swift's Mifelläñies. 

An acrimonious or purulent matters «ftagnating ia 
fomevorgan, ‘isemore eafily depotited upon the liver 
than.any other part. Arbuthrat. 

PUS. n. f: (Latin.] The matter of a 
well digefted fore. ’ 

Acrid {ubftances break’ the veffels, and produce 
an ichor inftead of laudable pus. Arbuthnot. 

Yo PUSH. wv. as [ poufers French. ] 
1. Do ftrike with a chruit 
» if thevox pu/h a man-fervant, he hall be ftoned. 
. Exodus, xxi. 
2- To force or drive by impulfe. 

a The youth pu/bi away my feet. Fibs Xxx. 12. 
3- To force not by a quick blow, but by 
continued violence. 

"Shew your.mended faiths, _ 
To pufb deftruction and perpetual fhame 
Out or the weak door of our fainting land. Skakefp. 
Through thee will we pufb dewn our enemies. 
of : Pfalm xliv. 5. 
Waters forcing way; 
| Stdelong had pujb'd a mountain from his feat, 
Halt funk: with all his pines: Milton. 

This terrible’ fcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been pafbed out of 
the room. Arluthner. 

4. To prefs forward. 
. > He forewarns his care 
With’ rules to pu/b his fortune or. to bear. Dryden. 
With fuch impudence did he pub this matter, 
| that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
people begging for their bread, he termed it the 
_ clamours of faétion. Addifan. 
Arts and fciences, in one and the fame century, 
| have “arrived ‘at’ gteat perfection, 
' fince every age h&@ ‘a kind of unlverfal genius, 
į which inclinés“thofe that live tritte fore «parti- 
| cular ftadies 5 (theeworie| then) being pufbedvon by 
> many hands, muft go forward. Dryden. 
5. Tourge; to drive. rele 
| ~ Ambition pufbes the foul.ta fuch a@ions, asare 
, apito procurehmourto the actor.” fddifen's Spett 
6." Toʻenforce ; to drive a conclution. 

We arc pufbed for an anfwer, and are forced at 
| laft frecly "to tonfefs, that the corruptjons "of the 
jadminiftratiom were intolerable: Swifi. 

7. ‘To importune. to teaze. 


Fo Pusu. wit ois, 
1. To makesaithrott. 


~ "None fhall dare 
, Withethortnedifword tontabyin clofer war 
, Nor pub with biting: point, bucwtrike at {ength. 
Dryden, 
A calfewill. fo ‘manage his thead, “33 though! he 
y would pub withihishorns cven before they shoot. 
Ray. 
their fpecies, puh 
_ budding of a horn. 
“2.‘Yormake’an effort. 


withytheir ‘torcheads, before the 
E Addifen, 


and no wonder, | 


Lambs, though they never fav the actions of} 


PUS 


War feem'd afleep fornine long years’; atilergthi 

Both fides refolv'd to pujh, we try'd our dtmngth. 
Dryden. 

To make an attack. 

The king ofthe South shall p/h at him, and 
the king: ot the Nortly thal!’ come again& him. 
bs ' _ Daniel, xi. 40. 
4>'To*burt out with violence. 
Pusu..2.f. [from the verb:] j 
1.6 Thruit 5» thera cof ftriking with a 

pointed inftrument. 

Ne might his corfe be harmed 
With dint of {word or pub of pointed fpear. Spenf. 

They, like refolute men, ftood in the face of the 
breach, receiving them with deadly fhot and pufb 
of pike, in fuch furious manney, that the ‘furks 
began to retire. . Knolles. 

2. Animpulfe; force impreffed. 
So great was the puilfance of his pu/h, 
That from his faddle quite he did him bear. Spen/. 
Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of carth and feas; 
To. give it.the firit pub, and fee it-roll 
Along the vaft abyis. Addifon's Guardiane 
Affaule ; attack. 
He gave his countenancejagainft his name; 
To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pu/b 
Of every beardlefs vain comparative. Sbakefpeare. 
When fuch a refitance is made, ~thele bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when- their fierce 
and, feeble: pufoes againit. truth are repelled, ‘with 
puthing and confidence. Waits. 
4: A forcible onfet; a ftrong effort. 

A fudden pu/h gives them the ovetthrow ; 

Ride, ride, Mefiala. Shukefpeare. 

Away he goes, makes his puj/by ftands the fhock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg be- 

I hind him. L' Eftrange. 

We have beaten the French from: all their ad- 
vanced pottss, and! driven, them inta: their taf en- ` 
trenchments : onc vigorous pub, one general afayle 
will force the enemy to cry out forquarter. Addin. 

ç. Exigence ; trial ; extremity. m * 

We'll put the matter to the prefent puja. Shak 

*Tis common to'talk: of dying for a friend; but 
when it comes to the px/h, “tis no more than talk. 

l à L*Eftrange. 

The queftion we would put, is not, whether the 

l facrament ofi the ‘maf: beas truly propitiatory, as 
thofe under the Jaw ? but, whether it be as truly a 
facrifice ? if fo, then it is a true proper facrificc, 
and is not-only comniemorative or reprefentative, 
as we are toldat a pup Atterbury. 
6. A fudden emergence. 
» There's time enough for that ; 
Leit they defire, upon thisipu/b, “to trouble 
Yourijoys with like relation: Shak. Winter's Tale. 
7 Pufttlay Late} A pimple; an efflo.. 
| refcence ; a wheal; an eruption. — 

He ‘that’ wag praifed to his hurt, Mould have a 
pufh rife npon his nofe; asa blitter will rife upon 
one’s tongue, that tells a lye. Bacon's Effayse 

Pu'sHer. n. A [from pufo.] -He wha 
puthes forward. | 

Pu'sHinG. adj. [from pu/f>.] Enterprifing ; 
vigorous. 

Pu'suetn. mf" \ [pup and pia.) A 
child’s play, in which pins are pufhed 
alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wifdom out of the’ mouth of a philofopher, de- 
ferve:as well’ to be whipt, as boys for playing at 
fufbpin, when they thould be learning. I.’ Eftrangee 

PUSILLANI MITY. ane f.. [ pufillanimité, 
French; ‘pufillus and animus, Latin. } 
Cowardice; meannefs of fpirit. 

The property of your excellent fherris is the 
warming “of the blood, which, before cold and 
fettheds “lef: the liver white and pale, ithe badge of 

i pufilonivity and cowardice. Shakefpezec. 
' 3 H s" The 


3° 


3° 


PUT 


The Chinefe failwherethey will; which Meweth, 
thattheir law of keeping out ftrangers io'a law of 
puAllamimity-aad fears Bacon. 

_ Et is- obvious, to diftinguith "between ‘an act of 
courage and an act of rafhnefs, an a& of pufil/ani- 
mityy and an adt.of greatimadetty or humility. 

x South. 

PUSILLA’NIMOUS. aaj. {pufllanime, 

French ; pufilus and arimus, Latin.) 
-Meanfpirited ; narrowminded ; cow- 
ardly. i 


An argument fNtiforgreatiprinces; that neither f- 


by overmeafuring their: torces, they: lofe chemfelves 
Ín vain enterprizes; nor. by. undervaluing them, 
defcead to feartuland pufl/animous counsels. Bacon. 
He became paflisainsous, and was eafily ruffled 
with every little paffion within; fupine, and as 
openly expofed to any temptation from without. 
Woodward's Natural Hiffory. 
What greater inftarce can there beiof. a weak 
pufllanimoug temper, than for a.man to pafs his 
whole life in‘oppofition to his own {entiments ? 
Spectator. 


PustLLa NiMOUSNESS. n. fà [from pufil- 
» danimous.) Meannefsof fpirit. 
Puss. x. /. [I know not whence derived ; 
ufo, Latin, is a dwarf. ] 
1. The fondling name of a cat. 
A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 
humble fuit.to Venus to turn pufs into a woman. 
L' Eftrange. 
Let pus practife what nature teaches, Watts. 
I will permit my fon to play at apodidratcinda, 
which can be.no other than our put in a corner. 
rbutbnot and Pope. 
2. The fportfman’s term for a hare. 
Poor honeit pu/ss 
It grieves my heart to fce thee thus; 


But hounds eat fhecp as well as haces. Gay. 


PU'STULE. xn. J. [puffule, Fr. puftula, | 


at.] A fmall fweiling ; a pimple; a 
puth ; an efflorefcence. 


The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the | 


veffels, producing hemorrhages, puffules ted, black, 
and gangrenous. Arbuthnot. 


Pu’srutous. adj. [from puffule.) Full 
of puitules; pimply. 

Jo Put. v. n. [Of this word, fo common 
in the Englith language, it is very dif- 
ficult to find the etymology ; putter, to 
plant, is Danih. Junius.) 

3. To lay or repofite in any, place. 

God planted a garden, and.there he pwt,man. 
Ginefis, ii. 3. 

Speak unto him, and pas words in his mouth. 
Exodus, iYe 15- 
If a man put in his beatt, and feed in another 
man's field; of the beft. of his own _fhall he make 
reftitution. Excdusy xxibe Se 
In thefe he put two weights. Mitton. 
Feed land with beafts and hiorfes, and after both 
put in theep. Mortimer’s Hufoamdry. 


2. To place in any fituation. 
When he had pur them al) vut he enterethy in. 
Mark, v. 40. 
Four fpeedy cherubims 
Put totheic mouths the founding alchimy. Milton. 


3- To place in any Rate or condition. 
Before we will lay by our juft born arms, 
We'll put thce down, ‘gainit whom thefc arms we 


bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead. . Shakypeare. 
Fut me in a furety with thee. Jeb, xviie 3. 
Fhe Rones he pus for his pillows. Gencfs.- 
Hehath pur my brethren far from me. JA. 
As we were put in truft with the gofpel, even fo 

we, (peak, notas pleafing men, but God. 1 Tdef. 
“They fhaill ride upon, horfes, every onc gut in 

array like aman to the battle againft thee. Fer. 
He put them into ward trec days. Gene xiii. 17. 


PUT 


She hall be his'wife, he may not pur her away. 
. ) Deut. xxii. 


Danicl faid, pur thefe twoafide, ` Sufan. v. 51. 


Vhis question afk'd puts me in doubts Milton. 
So nature prompts ; Ív foon we go altray, 
When old experience guts us.in the way. Dryden. 


Men may pus-government into what hands they 
pleafe. Locke. 

He that has any doubt of* his tenets, received 
withoutexamination, ought-to pet himfelf wholly 
into this ftate of ignorance, and throwing, wholly 
by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfec indi ference. Locke. 

Declaring by word or adtion a fedate, fertled 
defign upon another man’s life, puts him in a ftate 
of war with him. Locke. 

As for the time of putting the rams to the 
ewes, you muft confider at what time your grafs 
will maintain them. Mortimer. 

Jf without any provocation gentlemen will fall 
upon one, in an affair wherein his intereft and re- 
putation are embarked, tbey“ cannot ‘complain of 
being par into the number of his enemies. Pope. 

4: To repofe. 

How wilt thou put thy truft on Egypt for cha- 
riots ? 2 Kings. 

God was entreated of them, becaufe they pur 
their truft in him. 1 Chronicles, Ye 20. 

5- To truft; to give up: as, he pus him- 
felf into the perfuer’s hands. 
6. To expofe; to apply to any thing. 

A fnew cracked feldom recovers its former 
ftrength, or the memory of it leaves a lafting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robuft employment. Lockea 

7. To pufh into action. 
Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 
Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well cho- 
fen, and put their beft qualities forward, there, may 
be any. intercourfe of civility and good will. S7vift. 

8. To apply. E 

Your goodlieft young men and affes’ he will put 
them’to his work. 1 Samuel, viii. 16. 

No man having put his hand to the, plough and 
looking back, is fit forthe kingdom of God. Luke. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou, purtc# 
thine hands unto. Deuteronomy, Xii. 18. 

Chymical operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philofopher, and. are by him 
applicable to many nobler-ufes, than they are wont 
to be pwt to in laboratories. Boyle 

The avarice of their relations put them,to paint- 
ing, as more gainful than any otherart. Dryden. 

The great ditference in the notions of mankind, 
is from the different ufe they pus their faculties to. 

Lecke. 

I expeét.an offspring, docile and tractable in 

whatever we put them toe Tatler. 


9g. To ufe any action by which the place 


or ftate of any thing ts changed. 

Ido but keep the peace, put up thy {words Shak. 
Put up your fword ; if thisyyoung gentleman 
Have done. offence, L take the faulton-me. Shake 

He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 
Exodus, xxii. 
Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is 
by the ftomach either pus up by vomit, oF put 
down to the guts. Bdton. 
It futs a man from all cmployment, and makes, 
a'man’s difcourfes tedious. | Faylor"s Holy Living. 
A nimble fencer will puf ina ‘thruft fo quicky f 
thac the foil will be in your *bofom, when you 
thought ita yard off. l Digby. 
A mao, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot fut himielf under the abfolute arbitrary 
power of another to take it. Locke. 
Inftead of ‘making-apologies, 1 will fend it with 
my hearty prayers, that thofe.few direétions F have 
here pur together, may be truly nfeful to you. Wake. 
He will know the truth of thefe maxims, upon 
the firft occafion that thall make him put together 
thofe ideas, and observe whether they agree or 
difagree. Locke. 


~.. Å- > 


* account of labour. 


PUT 


When you cannot get’ dinner ready, «fut the 
10. ‘To caufe ; to produce. 
There is great variety in men's underftanding ; 
and their natural conftitutions pus fo wide a differ- 
ence between fome men, that induftry would never 
be able to mafter. Locke. 
11. To comprife ; to confign to writing. 
Cyrus made p:oclamation, and put it alfo in 
writing. 2 Chroniclese 
12. To add. 
Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be put to 
it, nor any thing taken from ite = Ece/us. iii, 14. 
13. To place in a reckoning. 
If we will rightly eftimate things, we thal] find, 
that mott of them are wholly to be pur en the 
Locke. 
That {ucha temporary life, as we now have, is 
better than no being, is evident by the high value 
we put upon it ourfelves. Locke. 
14.. To reduce to any ftate. i 
Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fcarfs eff 
Cæfar’s images are pug to filence, Shakefpearc. 
This difhonours you no more, 
Than to take in. a town with gentle words, 
Which elfe would put you to your fortune. _ Shake 
And five of you fhail chafe an hundred, and an 
hundred of you fhall pur ten thoufand to flight. 
Leviticus, xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to filence foolifh 
men. 
The Turks were in every place put to the wort, 
and lay by heaps lain. Kaclles's Hif. of the Turkse 
This fcrupulous way would make» us-deny our 
fenfes 5 for there: is {carcely any thing but pursiour 
reafon to a ftand. lier» 
Some. modern authors, obferving what. ftraits 
they have been put to to find out water enough fur 
Noah’s flood, fay, Noah's flood: was not univerfal, 
but a national inundation, 
We fee the miferable fhifts fome men are pie 
to, when that, which was founded upen, and 


fupported by idolatry, is become the fandtuary of © 


athcifm. 
15. ‘To oblige ; to urge. pa 
Thofc that pur their bodies to endure in health, 
may, in moft fickneffes, -be cured only with diet 
and tendering. d Bavon. 
The difcourfe J mentioned was written to a pri- 
vate friend, who put me upon that tafk. Boyles 
When the wifeft council of men have with the 
greateft prudence made laws, yet frequent emer- 
gencies happen which they did not forefee, and 
therctore they are put upon repeals and fupplements 
of futh their laws; but Almighty God, by one 
fimple. forefight, forefaw all events, and could 
therefore fit laws proportionate to. the things he 
made. 
We are put to prove things, which cam hardly 
be made plainer. Tillotf:n. 


Bentley. 


Where the lofs can be but temporal, every {mall ` 


probability of it need not fut us fo anxioully to. 
proventiit. ; Scuthe 
‘They fhould feldom be purt. about doing thofe 
things, but when they have a mind. Locke. 
16. To incite; to inttigate; to exhart 3 
to urge by influence. 
| The great preparation pur the king bon the rez 
folistion of having facha body in his vie ee 
Thofe who have lived wickedly before, -muft 
meet with a great deal more trouble, because they 
are put upon changing the whole courfe of their 
life. a : € i Tillotfon. 
This caution will gur them ufor confidering, and 
teach them the necefiity of examining more than 
they do. r Lorke. 
It need not be any wonder, why I fhould em- 
ploy myfclf upon that ftudy, or fut others P cn, ihe 
} è "Walker. 

He’ replied, with fome vehemence, that he 
would undertake to prove trade would be theruin 
of the Englith nation ; I would fain have puthim 


upinit. . Addict 
This put me opow obferving’ the thicknefs‘of the 
gials, 


1 Pretere. ` 


Burnete . 


w E m 
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PUT: 

»giafsy*and!confidering whether the dimenfions and 

proportions of the rings may be truly derived from 
jt by computation. i : i S Newton. 

It. banithes from our thoughts a-lively fenfe of 
religion, and guts us upon fo eager a purfuit of 

_the advantages of life, as to leave us no inclination 

to. reflect on the great author of thems: Atterbury. 

“Thefe, wretches put WP upon all, mifchief, to 
feed their lufts and extravagances. Swift. 

17. Fo propofe ; to ftate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work jn gold and 
filver, to find out every device which fhall be pus 
to him. 2 Chronicles, ii. 24. 

. Pu it thus—unfold to Staius ftraight, 
What to Jove’s ear thou didtt impart of late : 
He'll ftare. f Drsden. 

~The queftion originally pur and difputed in 
publick fchools was, whether, under any pretence 
whattoever, it may be lawful to refift the fupreme 
magittrate ? i Swift. 

T only put the queftion, whether, in reafon, it 
would not have been proper the kingdom fhould 

“have received timely notice ? Swift. 

I por the cafe at the worft, by fisppofing, what 
feldom happens, thata courfe of virtue makes us 
miferable in this life. Speater. 

¥8. To form ; to regulate. 

t9. To reach to another. 

Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 
that) putrof. thy bottle to him, and maket him 
drunken. Habakkuk, Ie 1§- 

20. To bring into any ftate of miad or 
temper. 1 

Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all fulpi- 
“ion of Invafion, fent thofe foldiers he had levied 
into the countries neare unto Rhodes far away, 
- and fo upon the fudden to fet upon them. Knaller. 

His highnefs pur him in mind of the: promile 
. he had. made the day before, which was fo facred, 
that he hoped he would not violate its Clarendon. 
t- To put your ladythip in mind of the advantages 
yow have in all thefe pointsy would took like a de- 
. fign to flatter you. Temple. 

I broke all hofpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

* And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 
The leaft -harm that befalls children, purs them 
into complaints and bawling. Locke on Education. 

21. To offer; to advance. 

I am as much athamed to put a loofe indigefted 
play upon the publick, as 1 fhould be to offer brafs 
money in a payment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon: good) works. 
‘tis asithey ftandrdiftin® trom faith. Atterbury. 

22. ‘Yo unite; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, 
fignified by the word go!d, thofe qualities, which 
upon trial he has found united. Locke. 

23. To Put dy. To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and refift the devil; his chief defigns 
are to hinder thy defire in good, to put thee by from 

‘thy fpiritual employment. Taylor. 

A fright hath pur dy an ague fit, and miti- 
gated a fic of the gout. Grew's Cofmel. 


24. To Pur Jy. To thruft afide. 


Bafilius, in his old, years, marrying a young 


and fair lady, had of her thofe two daughters fo 

famous in beauty, which pur Ly their young coufin 

“from that expectation. Sidney. 
Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 

— Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 

Every time gentler than other. Shakepeare: 
Jonathan had died for being fo, 

‘Had not jut God pur by th’ unnatural blow. 

Conley. 

When I drove.a thruft, home as I could, 

To reach his traitor heart, he pus it dy, 

And.cricd, {pare the tripling. Dryden. 


25. To Put down To baffles. toire- 
prefs; to cruth. | 
How the ladies and f have gut him dean! Sbuk: 


26. Jo Pur down. Vo degrade. 


29. FoPur forth To propofe. 


Stirr'd i'orrex up to pyr his brother døwn. Spenfer. 


falem. . 


27. To Pur down: To bring into difufe. 


as we have loft thofe preparations of honey, which 
the ancients had. 


a 
PUT 
The greedy thistt of royal crown 


The king of Egypt pus Jehoahaz down at Jeru- 
2 Chronicles 


Sugar hath pur dcqwan'the ufe of honey, inafmuch 


Bacon. 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 


Quite to par down the fathion of our*blacks. Dry. 
28. ToPur down. 


‘fo confute. 
‘Mark now howsa plain tale fhall pat you drwm. 
Shake/pcare. 


‘Safon faid, J wilt now put forth a riddle unto 
you. Sudgrs. 


30. To Pur forth. To extend. 


He pur forrb his hand, and pulled her in. 
Gencfisy ville Q. 


31. To Pur forth. To emit, as a fprout- 


32. Yo Pur forth. To exert. 


33. To Pur in. 


Give me leave to pus im a word to tell you, that | 


4. To Put in. 


35. To PUT in prađãice. 


ing plant. 

An excelfent obfervation of Ariftotle, why 
fome plants are of greater age than living creatures, 
for that they yearly put forth new leaves ;, whercas 
living creatures pur forrb, after their period-'of 


growth, nothidg but nair and nails, which are ex- } 


crements. Bacon. 
_ He faid,» Jet the earth 
Put forth the verdant grafs, herb yielding feed, 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. 


1 put not forth my gootnefs. Milton. 
In honouring God, pur forth all thy ftrength. 
Taylor. 


We fhould put forth all our ftrength, and, with- f 


out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greateft puth we are able. Addifon. 
To interpofe. 


I am @lad you allow us different degrees‘of worth. 
Collicr. 
To drive to harbour. 

No ties, 
Halfers, or gables need, nor anchors caft, 
Whom ftormes pur in there, are with ftay embrac’t. 
Chapman. 
To ufe; to ex- 
ercife. 

Neither gods nor man will give confent, 


To pur in praftice your unjuft intent. Dryden. 


30. To Pur of. To diveft; to layafide. 


None ofus put off our cloaths, faving that every 
one pur them cff for wathing. Nebemiab, iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back ; 
And is a twelling, and the lait affetion 
A high mind'can pur «ff. Ben Fonfm's Catiline. 
vtis the new feiwor thell that purrerb off the old ; 
fo we fee, that it is the young horn’ that purterd 


off the old; and in birds, the young feathers pur | 
off the old ; and: fo, birds calt.their beaks, the 


new beak putting off the olds 
Ye thall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human,.to put on gods ;,.death.to be with'd. Milt. 
I tor his fake will leave 
Thy hofom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely fut cff, and tor him lattly dic- Milton, 
When, a.man_ hall, be just about to quit the 
ftage of this world, to pur «ff his mortality, and to 
deliver up his, laft accounts to God, his memory 
fhall ferve him for little elfe, but, to terrify him 
with a frightful review of his paft life. South. 
Now the cheerfullight hes, fears difpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth, conceal'd, 
But, put the woman «ff, and {tood reveal'd. Dryden. 
My friend, fancying ber to be an old woman 
of quality, pur off his hat to her, when the. perfon 
pulling. off his: malk appcarcd a f{mock-faced 
young fellow. Addijon. 
Homer fays,he puts off that.air of grandcur which 
fo, properly, belongs ty, his ebarattcr, and. debafes 
himitelf into a droll. Brecme. 


Bacon. 


37- To Pur of. Todefeat or delay with 


|! fome artifice or excufes 
+5 


> 


Milton. } 


38. To Pur 


PUT 


The gains of ordinary trades: arehone%; but 
thofe.of bargains are more doubtful, when’ mën 
fhould wait upon others neceffity, broke by:fervants 
to draw them onj put cf others cunningly that 
would be better chapmen. Bacon. 

I hoped: for a demonftration, ‘but: Themiftius 
hopes to put me off with an harangue. Boyles 

Some hard words thé goat gave, but the fox 
puts off all with a jeft.. L' Eftrange. 
I do not intend to be thus put of with an old 
fong. More. 

Do.men in good-earneft think that God’ will be 
put off Jo; or that the law of "God will be ‘baffled 
with a lie clcathed in a feoff? South. 

This is avery unreafanable demand, and we might 
put him off with this anfwer, that there are feveral 
things which all men. in their wits difbelieve, and 
yet mone but macmen will go about to difprove.’* 

Bentley. 
of. To delay; to defer; to 
procraftinate. age dle 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to- 
morrow: for the future is uncertain. L*Effranges 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never’ fay, that he who neglects to 
fecure his falvation)to-dayy may withoutdanger put 
it g to to-morrow. Wakes 

e-feems generally to;prevail, perfuading them 
to a confidence in fome partial works of obedience, 
or elfe to put off the care of their falvation to fome 
future opportunities. Rogers. 


| 39- To Put of. To pafs fallacioufly. 


f 


40. To Put of. To difcard, 


142. To Pur on Or upon. 


43. To PUT om or upon: 


44. To” Pur on. 


It is very bard, that Mr. Stcele thould take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them off upon the world as additional fears: of 
a popifh fucceffor. Swift. 


Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakafp. 


41. Jo Put of. ‘To recommend; to 
IAK 


vend or obtrude; 1 = | 

The effects which pafs between’ the Mirna 
the tangible-parts, are notat'all handled; batur 
off by the namesiof virtues; "natures, aétion® and 
pafftonse pia Bacon. 
Toimpute ; to 
charge. 


To inveft with, 
as' clothes or covering. 
Strangely vifited people she cures, 
Hanging a golden, tamp about their necks; 
Put on with holy pray’rs.  Shakelpeare's Machethe 
Give evcn, way into my rough affairs ; 
Put not'you cm the vilage of the times, 
And be like Percy, to them ‘troubletome. 
So fhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behavicur from the great, 
Grow great'by your example, and putom ~ 
The-dauntlefs fpirit of refolution: 5 * Shake/peares 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, then thall the Lord be my 
God. Genofis, Xxviiin-20e. 


Shakelps 


She has 

Very good fuits, and very rich but then 
She cannot put ‘emon; she knows not how 
To wear a garment. Ben Fenfon's Cutilines 

Taking his cap from:his head, he faid, this. cap 
will not hold twovhcads, .and.therefurecit. mutt be 
fitted to one, and to put it cmagain. Kwelles. 

Avasice guts om the canonical habit. 

Decay of Pivty. 

Mercury had a mind'to learn whas credit he 
hadin the world, and fo gut on the thape of a» 
man. LF ftrange.. 

The little ones are taught to he proud of their 
cloaths, before they can pus them on. Locke, 
To forward’;, to pro- 
inote ; to incite. 

I grow. fearful, 
By what yourfelf too late have fpoke and’ done; 
That you protect this courle, and put itsom 
By your allowance. shakefpeare’s King Leare- 
Says 


45. Yo Pur om or upon.’ 


Ot aD 
‘= “Thaye offended ; that which thou pusref cn me,. 


» them 


47. To Pur over. 


43. 


50. To Put out. 


PU Y 


Sag, you seer had don't 
But by our purring on. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Others envy; to.thepttate draws, and pats on 
For contamehes receiv'd. © Bem Forfar) s- Catiline. 

This came handfomely to pur cn the peace, be- 
caule it Was a fair éxample ofa peace bougnt. 
“Bacon’s Henry Vil. 
As danger ‘did approach," her fpirjts rofe; 
And putting on the king difmay'd her foes. Halifax. 
To impofe; to 


Ri 


'"YWIL bear 2 Kings, xvili, 14s 
Te nót È : 
but futs ufon, us the remotelt error from truth. 


Brrun. A 


H "<The fork found he was put upon, but fet a 
good face however upon his entertainment. “L' Ej}. 
Fallacics we are apt to put upcn ourfelves, by 
taking words for things. Locke. 
Why are (cripture maxims putiupon ns, ` without 


taking notice of {cripture examples which lie.crofs } 
“a Atterbury. | 


6. To:Pu T on. To affume; to take. 
Vhe duke hath put on a religious life, 


Anidthrown into negicét the pompous court. Shak. | 


Wife men love you, ‘in*their own defpight, 
And, finding in their native wit-no eafe, © 
Are forc’d to put your folly on to pleafe- . Dryden. 
There is no quality fo contrary to any nature 
which one cannot affect, and put on upon occafion, 
in order to ferve an interefi. Swift. 
To refer. 
For the certain: knowledge of that truth, ` 
I put you o'er to heav`n-and to my mother. Shak. 
To Put out.. To place at ufury. 
Lord, who-thall-abide tn thy tabernacle ? he that 
utteth not outchis money to ufury. Pfalm xv. 5. 
-To live retir’d upon his own, i 
Hecall’d his money in’; 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former shelf, 
‘He put it out again. Dryden’s Horace. 
Money at ufe, when returned into'the hands of 
the owner, ufually lies dead there till he gets a new 
„tenant for it, and can pwt it out again. Locke. 
An ald ufurer, charmed with the pleafures of a 
country Bfe, in order to make a purchafe, called in 
all his money; but, in a very few days after, he: put 
“it owt again. Addifon. 


One hundred pounds.only, put out at intereityat || 


ten per cent doth in feventy, yearsencreafe to above 

one hundred thoufand pounds. : Child. 

gai To Put oat. ‘lo extinguih. è 
The Philiftinés put ort his eyess.. >Judges, xvii. 
Whercfoever the wax floated, the flame forfook: 


wait, till at laft it fpread all over, and put the flame 


quite cut. Bacon. 
I mutt die | 
Betray'd, captiv'’d, and both my eyes put out. Milt. 


In place® that abound With’ mines, when the 


_ Sky fcemed clear, there would fuddenly arife a cer- 


fain {team which they call a damp, fo grofs and 
thick, that it would oftentimes put out their candles. 
Boyle. 
This barbarous inftance of a.wild) unreafonable 
pafion, quite put out thofe Jittle remains of aficétion 
«the fill had for her lord. Addifon. 
Toemit, asa plant. 
Trees planted too deep’ in ‘the pround,’ for love 
„tof approach to the fun, forfake their fir root, and 
pai out another more towards ‘the top of the earth. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


g1. Jo Pur out. To extend; to’ pro- 


trude. 
` When, fhe txavailed,, the one put out his hand. 
Genefis. 


52. To Pur outi To expel; to drive 


from. 
Veien they have overthrown him, and the wars 
are finifhed, fhall they themfelves be pur cur? 
i S 
a P Er. 
I am refolved, that whcn I am put cut of the 


nly undermineth ‘the bafe of religion,’ 


|57: To PUT to it. 


l 


550 To Pur out. 
54. Zo Pur ont. 


55. Yo Put zo. 
b 


5 


58. To Pur to. 


PUT 


ftewardthip, theyymay receive me into their howfes: 
Luke, xvi. 4° 

The nobilityof Caftile pur our the king of Arra- 
gon, in favour of king Philip. Bacon's Herry Vi. 
To make publick. 

Yow tclius, that you thall be forced to leave otf 
your modcity ; you mean'that little which isYefe ; 
tor it was worn to rags when you put out this medal. 

Dryden. 

When. I was at Venice, they were puttirg, oùt 
curious ftamps of the feveral edifices, molt fa- 
mous for their‘beauty or magnificence. ` Addifon. 
To difconcert. 

There. is\no affectation in paffion; for that 
putteth a man out of his precepts, and in. a new cafe 
there cuftom leaveth him. Bacon. 

To kill by; to punih 
From Ireland am 1 come, 
To fignify that rebels there are up, 
And put the Englithmen yato the fword. \Shakefp. 
There were no barks to throw, the rebels. into, 


-'and fend them away by fea, they were put all to the 


{word. Baczr. 
Such as were taken on either fide, were put r: 
the {word or to the halter. Ciarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him tə the cudgel fiercely. Tudibrase 
6. Yo PUT t0. To refer to; to expale. 
Having loft two of their braveft commanders 
at fea, they durft not put it to a battle at fea, and 
fet.up their réft wholly upon the land enterprife. 
È f Bacon. 
Itiis to be put to queftion in general, whether 
it be lawful for chriftian princes to make an inva- 
five war, fimply for the propagation of the faith ? 
i i Bacon. 
I was not more concern‘d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal ftate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive fkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
To, diltrefs ; to. per- 
: 7 : > 5 
plex ; to prefs hard. 
What would’ft thou write of me,.if thou fhould'ft 
praife me? 


-2 


‘—O gentle lady, do not pur me to't, 


For I am nothing if not critical. Shake/p. Orbello. 
Lord. Angelo dukes it well in his abfence ; 

He guts tranfgreffion to't. Shak. Meafure for Meaf. 

They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. Shakelp- 
They were actually making pacties'to.go up to 

the moon together, and were more pur to it how 

to mert: with accommodations by the way; than 

how to go thither. Addifon. 
The figures and letters were fo mingled, that 

the coiner was hard pur to it on. what part of the 

money to beftow the infcription. Addifon. 
I thallibe hard put to ir, to bring myfelf off. 


l Addifon. 
To amit with. 


Zelmane would have.put to her helping hand, 
but fhe was taken a quivering. Sidney. 
The Carpenters being fer to work, and ‘every 
one putting to his» helping: hand, #the* bridge was 
repaired. Knolles. 


59. To Pur to-death. To Kil. 


It was fpread abroad that the king had a purpofe 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet ia the Tower. 
Bacon. 


One Bell was purto death at Tyburn, for moving | 


a new rebellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambafia- 
dors; fhe was obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which 
the Romans made, to ccnfent to give up all the fea 
coaft. Arbutbnet. 


60. To Pur jogether, To accumulate into 


one fum or mafs, 
Put all, your other fubje&ts ecgether'; they have 
not taken half the -pains .for‘your.majefty's fervice 
that I have. L' Eftrange. 
This, laft, age has -made a greater» progrefs, than 
all ages before put together 


64. To Puriup. 


65. To Pum up. +To hoard. 


66. To Pur up. To hide. 


68. To Put upon trial. 


4. Lo Put forth: 


Se To Pur forth. 


Burnet. | 


PUT 


61. Te PuT:up. To pafs unrevenged. 


J will indced no longer endureit., imor am™l yet 


_perfuaicd to put up in peace what ‘already J have 


toolithly fuffexed, Shake peare. 
tsis prudence, in many cafes, to put ep tue in- 
jucespof a; weaker enemy, , for fear, of incucriug 
the difplcafure of a ronger. Li Ejprarge. 
How many indignities dogs he pals by, «and-hovw 
many affaults docs he gu: wp at our hands, becaulé 
his love is invincible. Scuib. 
The Canasnitifh woman mutt put up a refufal, 
and the reproachful name of dog, commonly ufed by 


the Tews of the heathen. Boyle. 
Nor put up. blow, but that which laid 
Right worfhigtulion fhoulder-blade. Hudibrase 


For reparation only of {mall things,, which can 
not countervail the evil and hazard of a fuit sbut 
ought tu.exercifc our patience and forgivencts, and 
fo be put up without recourfe to judicatures | y 

Kerhewell. 

Such national injuries are not to be pet up, but 

‘when the offender is below refentment. — “Addijor. 


62. Jo Put up. To emit; to cavie. to 


germinate, as plants. 
Hartfhorn fhaven,. or in +fmail picces, smixed 
with dung, anu watered, purteth up mufhrvoms. 
i Lacon. 


63. Yo Pur.up. .To expofe publickly : 


as, the/e\goods.are put up royale. 

To ftart from a cover. 
In town, whilft I am following one character, 

I amcrofied in my way “by another, and put up 

fuch a variety of odd creatures in both fexes,. that 

they foil the fcent'of ‘one another, ‘and puzzie the 

chace. Addifon`s SpeGatore 


Him(cif never put ‘up any of the rent, but dif- 
pofed of it by.the affittance of a reverend divine 
tovaugment the vicar’s portion. © Spelman 


Why fo earneftly feck you to put up that letter ? 
mM | pire d, “Shakefpeares 


67. Te Pur upon: To impofe ; to lay 


upon, 

When in fwinifh fleep, - 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th* unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell’? Shakefpeare's Macbetha 
To expofe or 
fummon to a folemn and judicial exa- 
mination. ‘ty - 

Chrift will bring all to lfe, and then they fhall 
be put every onevupon his own trial, and recejve 
judgment. Locke. 

Jack had dane more wifely, to have put himfelf 
upon the trial of his country, and made his defence’ 
in form. Arbuthnote 


To Pur. wn. 
1. To go or move. 


The-wind cannot be perceived, until there be an 
eruption of a great quantity from under. the water ; 
whereas in the firt putsing up, it cooleth in little 
portions. Bacone 


$2. To Reer a veffel. 


An ordinary fleet could not hope to fueceed 
againft a place chat has:always a conliderable number 
of men of war ready to patito feas _ Aiddifone 
His fury thus,appeas‘d, he puts to land; | 
The ghofts forfake their (eats. ~ Dryden. 


3. To fhoot or germinate. 


In fibrous roots, the fap dclighteth more in the 
earth; and therefore putterh downwards Bicone 
To leave a pore. 

Order for)fea isigiven ; TE: 
They have put forth.the haven. Shak fpeares 
To germinate; ‘to 
buds to Moot outi osp s soul 

No man is free, hyo owt » 
Butythat his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongtt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forthe» Sbakefpeare’s Winter's Taree 


The ` 


“POULT 
A 

The fig-tree purserb forth hergreen figs. 

E os A mt Canticles, iis 13. 
= Take earth from under walls where nettles zut 
fo:th in abundance, without any ftring of. the 
nettles, and pot that earth, and fet in it ftock 
gilliflowers.. 6 | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Hirfute roots, befides the putting forth upwards 
and downwards,” putict ch in round. Baton. 

6. JoPur in. To entera haven, |. 
“As Homer went, the thip put in at Samos, 
where. 
the houfes of great men, with a train of boys after 
“him, T _ Pope. 
7. To Pur in for. 
candidate for. A metaphor, I fuppofe, 
from’ putting each man his lot intoa 
box. 
This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whe- 
ther it do not put in for the name of virtue. Locke. 
Jo Put in. ‘10 offer a claim. 
+- They fhall ttand for feed; they had gone down 
too, bur that a wife burgher put in forthem. Sha. 
Although aftrologers may here fut in, and plead 
the fecret influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his 
‘comment, makes no fuch confideration. Brown. 
© Jf a man fhould pur in to be one of the knights 
of Malta, he might modeftly enough ‘prove his fix 
defcents againft a lefs qualified competitor. Collier. 
9. To Pur of. ‘To leave land. 

l boarded, and'commanded to afcend 
My friends and foldiers, to put off and lend 
Way to our thip. Chapman. 

As the hackney: boat was putting off, a boy, de- 
firing to be taken in, was refufed. Addifon. 

10. Jo Put over. To fail crofs. 

Sir Francis Drake came coafting along from 
Carthagena, a city of the main land to which he 
pur over, and took it. i Abbot. 

11. To Pur to fea. To fet fail ; to begin 
the courfe. 

It is manife, that tl 
come down, and to put te fea. 

He warn'd him for his fafety to provide ;, 
Not put to fea, but fafe on thore abide. Dryden.) 

They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail, 
of which they loft the half. Arluthnot. 

With freth provifion hence our fleet to ftore, ~ 
Confult our fafcty, and put off to fea. o Pope. 

12. To Pur up. To offer one’s {elf a 
candidate, 

~ Upon the deceafe of a lion, the beats met to 
chufe a king, when feveral put up. L' Eftrange. 

13. To Put wp. To advance t0; to 
bring one’s felf forward. 

With this he put up to my lord, 

The courtiers kept their diftance due, 
He twitch'd his flecve. X Swift. 

14. To Pur up with. To fuger without 
refentment. 

15. This is one of thofe general words, 
of which language makes ufe, to fpare 
a ncedlefs multiplicity of expreffion, by 
applying one found in a great number 
of fenfes, fo that its meaning. is deter- 
mined by its concomitants, and mult be 
fhewn by examples much more than by 
explanation; this and many other 
words had occurred lefs frequently hac 
they had any fynonymes or been eafily 
paraphrafed, yet without fynonymes or 
paraphrafe how can they be explained ¢ 

Pur. n.f [from the verb. | 

1. An attion of diftrefs. 

“The ttag's was a fore d put, and a.chance rather 
than a choice. L’Eftranges 

2. A rultick; a clown. >T know: ror 
whence derived. 

Queer country futs extol queen Befs’s reigns 
And of lot hofpitality ‘complain. Bremflen. 

3 


8. 


the duke did his beft to 
Baton. 


h continued the whole winter, finging at | 


To claim ;. to, ftand | 


HP UiT 


3. A gamerat cards. 
4. Put afè Excufe; fhift. 

The'tox’s pur of is inftru€tive towards the go- 
vernment of our lives, provided his fooling be 
made our earneft.! L Eftrange. 

Pu Tacs. 2./f. [ putain, Fr.) In law, 
proftitution on the woman’s part. Dié. 


Puranisms n.f. [ putani/me, Fr.}. The 


manner of living, or trade of a protti- 

_ tute. , Dia. 
PUTATIVE. adj. [ putatéf, French ; from 
puto, Latin.) . Suppofed ; reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, the fhall lofe her 
dower, though the be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wite. Ayliffe. 

PU°LIDs adj. [ putidus, Latin.}] Mean; 
low; worthlefs. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way ; 
whereas all imitation is purid and fervile. L'Effr. 

Pu’ripNness. 2./. [from putid.] | Mean- 
nefs; vilenefs. 
Pu’rLoc. n: f. 

Putlogs are pieces of timber or fhort poles, about 
feven foot long, to bear the boards they ftand on 
to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon, 

Moxon`s Mechanical Exercifes. 
PuTRE DINOUS. adj, [from putredo, Lat.] 
Stinking ; rotten. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 

as milk with rennet is turned. Ficyer. 

PuTREFA CTION. n. f~ { putrefadion, Fr. 
putris and facto, Lar.) The ftate. of 
growing rotten; the act of. making 
rotten. 

Putrefaflion is a kind of fermentation, or in- 
teftine motion of bodies, which tends to the de- 
ftruction of that form of their exiftence, which is 
faid to be their natural ftate. Quincy. 
, If the fpirit protrude.a tittle, and that motion be 
inordinate, there followeth putrefaé?ion, which ever 
diffolveth the confiftence of the .body into much 
inequality. Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefzéion is produced by throwing 
green vegctables in a heap in open warm air, and 
preffing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ftercoraceous tafte and odour. = Arbuthret. 

One of thefe knots rifes to fuppuration, and 
burfting excludes its putrefaction. Blackmores 

PUTREFACTIVE. adj. [from putrefacio, 
Lat.) Making rocten. 

They make putrefaéive generations, conform- 
able unto feminal productions. Browa's Vulg. Err. 

If the bone be corrupted, the purrefuétive fmell 
will difcover it. Wifen:an's Surgery. 

JoPutrery. v. a. [ putrifer, French ; 
futrefacio, Lat.) ‘lo make rotten; to 
corrupt with rottennef{s. 

To keep them here, 
They would but ftink, and putrefy the air. Shak. 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and’ private 
fuits putrofy the publick good. Bacon. 

‘Phe-ulcer itfelf being putrefied, I {carified it and 
the parts about, fo far as J-thought neceffary, per- 
miiting them to.bleed freely» aad thruit out the 


rotten flefh. Wifeman. 
A wound was fo putrefied, a9 to. endanger the 
bone. Temple. 


Such a‘conftitution of the air, as would naturally 
putrefy raw “eth, mutt endanger by a mortification. 
Arbuthnot. 

Io Pu’ srery. v. na. Torot. 

From the fole of the foct, even unto the head, 
theres no foundiels in-it, but wounds and bruifes, 
and putrefying lores, Tfaiab, is 6- 

Ast imperfect mixture ig apt to putrefy; and 
watry fubi&ances are more apt to putrefy than oily. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflary. 

Thefe hymns; though’ not 1tevive, embalm and 


{pice 
The workt, which elfe would pusrefy with vice 
Donne. 


oP-UIZ i 


The pain“ proceeded from-fome acrimony in 
the ferum, which, falling into this declining part, 
” putreficd. Wifeman. 
Purre scence. n./. [from putre/co, Lat.] 
The ftate of rotung. 

Now if any ground this effe& from gall or choler, 
becaufe being the’ fiery humour, it will readieit 
furmount the water, wemay coniefs in the common 
putrefcence, it may promote elevation. Bravne 

PuTRE SCENT, adj. [ putrefcens, Latin.] 
"Growing rotten. i 

Aliment is not only neceffary for repairing the. 
fluids and folids of an animal, burt Jikewife to keep 
the fluids from the putiefcent alkaline itate, which 
they would acquire by conftant motion. Arbuthnot 

PUTRID. adj. [ putride,, Fr.. putridus, 
Lat.] Rotten ; corrupt. 

The wine to putrid blood converted flowss 

BAS sg Waller. 

If a nurfe feed only on flefh, and drink wacer, 
her milk; inftead of tutning four, will turn putrid, 
and fmell like urine: Arhuthnot. 

Putrid rever is that kind of .fever, in which the 
humours, or part sf’ them, have fo'little circu'a- 
tory motion, that they fall into an inteftine ‘onc, 
and putrefys::which» is ‘commonly °the ‘cafe after 
great evacuations, great or exceffive heat. Quincye 

Pu’ TRipness.2. Jo [from putrid. ] Ret- 
tennefs. 

Nidorous ructus depend on the feetid fpirituofity 
of the ferment, and the purridn:/s of the meat. 

' Floyer.on the Humourse 
Pu TTER. 2. f. [from put. ] 
1. One who puts. 

The moft wretched fort of people are dreamers 

upon events and. putters of cales. L'Eftrangee 
2. PUTTER on. Inciter; inftigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Mott bitterly on you, as puster on + 
Of thefe exactions. _» » SLakefpcare’s Henry VII. 

You are abus'd, and by fome putter cn, 

That will be damn'd fort. Shuk: Winter's Talse 
PU'TTINGSTONE. 2. f, 

In fome-parts of Scotland, ftones are laid at the 
gates of great houfes, which they. call putting flonesy 
for trials, of itrength. Popes 

Pu rrock. n. f/.. {derived by Minfbew, 
from bureo, latin.) | A buzzard. 

Who finds the partridge in the pucgork's nef, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead ? Shake/p. 

The next are thole; "which are” citet dids of 
prey, as the eagle, hawk," puttock, and cormorant. 

Peachanie 
Putty. n. f 
1. A kind of powder on which glafs is 
ground. 

An objcét glafs of a fourteen foot ‘tclefcope, 
made by an artificer at London, I once mended 
confiderably, by grinding it on pitch with putty, 
and leaning on it very eafily in the grinding, left 
the putry fhould feratch it. Newtone 

z.. A kind of cement ufed by glaziers. 


e 


To PU'ZZLE.. v.a. [for pofle, frome 


pole. Skinner} 

1. ‘Lo perplex; to confound; te embar- 
rals; to entangle; to gravel ; to put to 
a tand; to ceaze. 

Your prefenceneeds mut puzzle Antony. Shake 

I fay there iano’ darknefs but ignorance, in 
which'thow art more puzz/ed than tne Egyptians 
in their fog. Sbhukepeares 
Both armies of the enemy would have becn puz- 
xed what to have done. Clarcadune 
A very fhrewd difputint in thofe points is dex- 
terous in puzzling others, if they be not thorouzh- 
pated Speculators in thofe great theoriés. Mre. 
I ball purpofely omit the mention of arguments 
whicb elate to. iniinity,) as. being not Jo eagly in- 
teliigibie, and the:ctore more apt to.puzzle and 
amuite, than to canvijice. Wilkins. 
He is perpetually: puzaled’ and «perplexed amici 
his 
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his own blunders, and miftakes the fenfe of thofe 
he would*confute. Addifog. 

Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not 
puxzle themfclves with conjcQuralones. Clariffa. 

She ftrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders tar behind. Young. 

2. To make intricate; to entangle. 

The ways:of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puxzxied in mages, and perplex'd with,error. Addif. 

Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men 
of fubtle tempers, and puzzled politicks, who 

‘would fupply the place of sca! wifdom with cunning 
and ererice. Tatler. 

I did not indeed at firt imagine there was -in it 
foch a jargon of ideas, fuch an inconfiftency of no- 
tians, fuch a confufion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the fenfe, which in fome 
places he feems to have aimed at, as I found upon 
my nearer perufal of it. Addifon. 

Yo Pu'zzLe. v. x. To be bewildered in 
one’s own notions; to be awkward. 

The fervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds no- 
thing. L' Effrange. 

Pu’zzve. x./. [from the verb. ].. Embar- 
rafiment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ftrangers to themfelves, 
and while they are in the puzzle of bufinefs, thcy 
have no timeto tend their health either of body or 
mind. Bacons Effays. 

Pu'zzier. n. /. [from puxzle.} He who 
puzzles. 

Py’carc. nf. A bird. Ainfworth. 

Py'cmMean. adje [from pygmy.) Belong- 
ing to a pygmy. 

They, lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room, 
Throng numberlefs like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton. 

PYGMY. n. f. (pygmée, Fr. mvyuai®-.] 
A dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be 
only three fpans high, and after long 
wars to have been deftroyed by cranes. 


Any thing little. 
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If they deny the prefent fpontaneous production 
of larger plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy 
births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do in 
the other; yct furely in fuch a fuppofed univerfal 
decay of nature, even mankind ittelf ‘that is now 
nourifhed, though not produced, by the earth, 
muft have degencrated in ‘ftatore and ftrength in 
every generation. Bentley. 

Pytorus. n. f. [wvrwe®.} The lower 
orifice of the ftomach. 

PY’RAMID. 2. /. [ pyramide, French ; 
mugas» from ave, fire; hecaufe fire al- 
ways afcerds in the figure of ’2 conc. ] 
A folid figure, whofe bafe is a poly- 
gon, and whofe fides are plain triangles, 
their feveral points meeting io one. 

Harris. 

Know, Sir, that I will not wait pioion’d at your 
maker's court; rather make my country’s high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang, me up in chains. 

Shaks/peare’s Antgny and Cleopatra. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes, 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is fhot into quadrilateral pyramids. 

Wovdward. 

} adj. [from pyramid.) 

Having the form of 


PYRAMIDAL. 
PYRAMI DICAL.§ 
a pyramid. 

Of which fort likewife are the gems or {tones, 
that are here fhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Woodward. 

The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occafion 
of the candles, is what is in queftion. Locke. 

PYRAMI DICALLY. adv. [from pyramidi- 
cal.} Ia formof a pyramidi ~ 

Olympus is the larget, and therefore he makes 
it the bafis upon which Offa ftands, that being:the 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being 
the leaft, is placed above Offa, and thus they rife 
pyramidically. Broome’s Notes on Odyffey. 


‘PY xX 
Pr’ wass. n. f. A pyramid. 


The form of a pyramis in Aame, which we ufually 
fee, is merely by accident, and that the ais- about 
by quenching the fides of the flame, crufbeth it 
and extenuatcth it into that form, for of itfelf it 
would be ruund, and therefore fmoke is in the 
figure of a pyramis reverfed ; for the air quencheth 
the flame, and receiveth the fmoke. Bacon. 

Pyre: x. f. [pyra, Latin.) A pile to be 
burnt. 

When his brave fon upon the fun'ral pyre 
He faw extended, andvhis beard on fire. Dryden. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am'rous fighs ta raife the fire. 
Pope. 
Praitrs n.f. [from ave.) Fireftone. 
` ‘Pyrires contains fulphur, fometimes arfenick, 
always iron, and fometimcs copper. © Woodward. 
Py’romancy, mf. [wveonmtiz.} Divina- 
tion by fire. l - 

Divination was invented by the Perfians, and is 
feldom or never taken in'a good fenfe: there are 
four’kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy, 
acromancy, geomancy. lyliffe. 

PyROTB CHNICAL. adj. [ pyrotechnigne, 
French ; from pyrotechnicks.] Engaged 
or fkilful in fireworks. 

PYROTE‘CHNICKS. m / [wie and 
sexyn-] The att of employing fire to 
ufe or pleafure.; the art of fireworks. 

Pyrore cuny. ze f. [ pyrotechnic, Fr.} 
The art of managing fire. 

Great difcoveries have been made by the means 
of pyrotechny and chymittry, which in late ages 
have attained to a greater height than formerly. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Py’arnonisM. n./f. [from Pyrrho, the 
founder of the fcepticks.] | Scepticifm ; 
univerfal doubt. me 

Pyx. «.f. [pyxis, Latin.) The box in 
which the Romanifts keep the hoft. 
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Is a confonant borrowed from the 
O Latin or French, for which, 
2 though g is commonly placed 
in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons ge- 
nerally ufed cp, ew ; as cpellan or cwel- 
dan, to quell: gu is, in Englifh, pro- 
nounced as by the Italians and. Spa- 
miards cw; as guail, quench; except 
guoit, which is fpoken, according to 
the manner of the French, cost: the 
name of this letter is cue, from queue, 
French, tail; its form being that of an 
O with a tail. 
Quas. af. [derived, by Skinner, from 


Q. 
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gobio, the Latin name.) A fort of fih. 

Jo QUACK. wv. n. [guackes, Dutch, to 
cry as a goofe.] 

1. To cry like a duck. This word is 
often written qguaake, to reprefent the 
found better. 

Wild ducks guack where grafshoppers did fing. 
y King. 

z. To chatter boaftingly ; to brag loudly ; 

to talk oftentatioufly. 

Believe mechanick virtuohi 
Can raife them mountains in Potofi, 
Seck out for plants with fignatures, 
To guack of univerfal cures. 


Quack. a. /. [from the verb. } 


Hadibras. 
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1. A boaftful pretender to arts which he 
does not underftand. 

The ‘change, fchools and pulpits are full of 
quacks, jugglers and plagiaries. L'Eftrange. 

Some gwacks in. the art of teaching, pretend to 
make young gentlemen mafters of the lenguages, 
before they can be mafters of common fenfe. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. A vain boaftful pretender to phyfick ; 

one who proclaims his own medical abi- 
Jities in publick places. 

At the firft appearance that a French guack made 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, publishing 
with a thrill voice, ** My father cures all forts of 
diitempers;"’ to which the doctor added in a grave 

“manner, ‘* The.child fays true.” Addijen. 
2 3. An 
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3. An artful tricking practitioner ‘in phy- 
a “fick. À e ` : | . 
~  Defpairing guacks with cùrfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufeiels race. Pope. 
Quackery. n. f. [from guack.] Mean 
or bad acts in phytick, ~ , 
r . 7 
Qua cKSALvERs m f/f quack and falve.] 
One who brags of medicines or falves ; 
_a medicafter ; a charlatan. 
Saltimbancoes, guackfalvers: and-charlatans de- 


ve the vulgaroin lower degrees; were Æ fop 


ative, the Piazza and the Pont Neuf could fpeak 
* theirfallacies. Briwn. 
Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
«means; ‘are driven to'their thifts; to turn mounte- 
_ banks, guackfalvers and empiricks. Burton. 
ees GESIMAL. adj. [guadragefmal. 
` French ; guadragefma, Lat.) Lenten ; 
belonging to Lent; ufed in Lent. 

I have compofed prayers. out of the church 

colle&ts, adventual, guddregefimal, pafchal, or pen- 
\tocoftal. ~ a Sanderfon. 
QUADRANGLE. 2. /. [quadratus and 
h 3 
„angulus, Lat.] A fquare; a furface 
with four right ¢ngles. 
My choler beingovcrblown. : 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
1 come to talk. Pop Sbakepeare’'s Henry VI. 
-The Efeurial hath a quadrangle for every month 
in the year. ` — Havel. 
QUADRANGULAR. adj. [from gua- 
drangle.| Square; having four right 
_ angles. 

Common: falt thooteth into little cryftals, com- 
ing near to a cube, fomelimes, into fquare plates, 
fometimes into fhort guadrangular prifms. _ Grew. 

Each environed with a crus, conforming itfelf 
to the planes, is of a figure qusdrarguiar, Woodws 

I was placed at a guedrangsdar table,- oppotite to 
the mace-bearer. Speflaror. 


QUADRANT. wf [guadrans, Latin.) 
1. The fourth part; the quarter, 
In fixty-three years may be loft eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, ailowed for this guadrant or tix hours fuper- 
numerary. Browun. 
2. The quarter of a circle. y 
The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, 
and trom thence the diurnal differences of the 
fun's right afcenfions, which finih their varia- 
tions in each quaitraxt of the circle of the ecliptick, 
being joined to the former inequality, arifing from 
the eccentricity, makes thefe quarterly and feeming 
irregular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Tim. 
3- An inttroment with which altitudes are 
taken. 
Some had compaffes, others guadrants. Tutler. 
Thin taper fticks mui from one center part; 
Let thefe into the guadrant's forin divide. Gay. 


QuaDRANTAL. ad. [from quadrant. ] 
Included in the fourth part of a circle. 
To filythat ipzce ofi dilating, procecd in ftrait 
lined, and difpote of thele lines in a variety of 

-Paraliels: and to do thii in a guadruntal fpace, 
there appeare but. one) waynpeilible 5» to form all 
the interfections, which the branches. make, with 
angies of forty-live degrees only. Derbam. 

Qua vente. adj. (quadratus, Latin. } 

1. Square ; having four equal and paral- 
lel fides. 

z. Divilible into four equa! parts., 

_ The numter of ten hath been cxrolled, as con- 
taining dh, ede, long and plain, guud ar: and 
cubical rumberss E erry ORUN. 

Some. tel! Us, that the years Mofes fpeaks of 
were fuinewha: above the monthly year, containing 
in them thirty-fie days, which is a number gua- 
draw. | Far will cn Providence. 

77 + lege Lat.} Suited; applicable. 

ok. TT. 
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This perhaps »were»more properly gua- 
diante YP HP Š 

The word confumption being applicable to a 
proper or improper confumption, requires a gene- 
rical defcription, quadrare to both. ~ Harvey. 


QUADRATE. m fo 
1. Afquare; a furface with four equal 
~ and parallel fides. 
And “twixt them both a guadrate was*the bafe, 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine; 
Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s placc, 
All which compa ‘ted, made a goodly diapafe. Sper. 
Whether the exa&t gvadrate or the long fquare 
beithe better, tsinot well determined 3 I prefer the 
latter, provided the length: do’ not exceed the lati- 
tude above one third: part. Wotton. 
*. The powers militant 
That ftood for heav'n, in mighty guadrate join’d 
Of uaion irrefiftible, mov'd on f 
In filence their bright legions. Miltor. 
To our underftanding a guodrate, whofe diago- 
nal is commenfurate to one of the fides, is a-plain 
contradiction. Mere. 


2. (Quadrat, Fr.] In aftrology, ansafpe&t 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are 
diftant from each other ninety degrees, 
and the fame with quartile. Dia. 

To QUADRATE. wv. n. [guadro, Latin; 
quadrer, Fr.) To fuit; to be accom- 
modated. 

Arittotle’s rules for epick poetry, which he had 
drawn from his refle€tions upon’ Homer, cannot 
be fuppofed to guadrate exactly with’ the heroick 
poems which have’ been made fince his time ; as 
it is plain, his rules would have been fill more 
pertedt, could he have perufed the AEneid. Addi. 

Synne OER adj. °Four {quare; be- 
onging to a {quare. Did. 

QuapDRa Tick eguations. In algebra, 
are fuch.as retain,on the unknown fide, 
the fquare of the root or the number 
fought: and are of two forts; | firkt, 
fimple quadraticks, where the fquare of 
the unknown root is equal to the.abfo- 
lute number given; fecondly, affected 
quadraticks, which are fuch as have, 
between the higheft power of the un- 
known-number and the abfolote num- 
ber given, fome intermediate power of 
the unknown number. Harris. 

QUADRATURE. n. /. (quadrature, Fr. 
quadratura, Latin. ] 

1. The act of fquaring. 

The fpeculations of» algebra, the doétrine of 
infinites, and the gvadrature of curves, should not 
intrench upon our thudies of morality. Wares. 

2. The firit and lalt quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth ‘being hetween 
the fun and moon, we fee all the enlightencd part 
of the moon ; new, moon, when the. nwon being 
between us and the fun, its. enlightened part is 
turned from us; and half moon, when the moon 
being in the guadratures, we fee but hali® theven- 
lightened, parte Locke. 

3- The ftate of being f{quare;..a.qua- 
drate ; a fquare. 

All things pard by th’ empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature from thy orbicular worlds Milton. 

QUADRE NNIAL.,. adj. [guadrienniam, 
fron quatuor and aanus, Latin. } 

1. Comprifing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

QuanriBie. adj. [from quadro, Lat. ] 
hat may be tquared. 

Sir Ifaac Newton difcavered a way of attiining 
thes quantity of all gwadrille curves analytically, 
by his method) of fluxiazisy fome time betore the 
year 1603. Derbont. 
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Quaperrip. ‘adi. “[guadrifdis, Latin.) 


Cloeven into four divifions. 

QUADRILA’TERAL. adj. [(quadrila- 
sere, French; gdatuor and Jatus, Gar. ] 
Having four fides. 

Tin incorporated with cryftal, difpofes it to 
fhoot into a guadrildteral pyramid, fometimes placed 
on a quadrilateral bafe or column. Woodward. 

QUADRILA TERALNESSo nf. [from gua- 
drilateral.] _.'The. property .of having 
four right lined fides, forming as many 
right angles. : Dif. 

QuavRi te. n. f. A gameat cards. Diz. 

Qua prin. n.f. [guadrinus, Lat} -A 
mite; a {mall piece.of money, in value 
about a farthing. Baily. 

QUADRINOMICAL. aaj. [quatuor and 
nomen, Latin.) Confifting of four de- 
nominations. = Dig. 

QUADRIPA’RTITE. adj. [guatuor and 
partitus, «Lat.] Having four. parties ; 
divided, into four parts. 

QUADRIPA RTITELY. adv. [from gua- 

i- @ripartite.) In a quadripartite dittri- 
bution. ` 

QuapRiPpaRTi tion. n. f> A divifion 
by four, or the taking «the fourth part 
of any quantity°or number. Di. 

QuaDRIPHY DLOUS. adj. (quatuor and 
garry.) Having four leaves. 

QUADRIREME. n. f. [quadriremis, Lat.] 
A galley with four banks of oars. 

QUADRISYLLABLE. x. f: [quatuor and 
Syllable.) > A word of tour tyllables. 

QuaDRivaLves. n. yf. ~ [quatuer and 
valve, Latin.) Doors with four folds. 

Quaperviar. adj. [quadrivium, Lat.] 

| Having four ways meeting in a point. 

Qua DRUPED. 2. f. [quadrupede, French; 
quadrupes, Latin.] An animal that goes 
on four legs, as perhaps all beafts. 

The different flexure and order of the: joints is 
not difpofed in theelephant, as in other guadruped:. 

Brown. 

The fang teeth; *evestceth;*ordentes canini of 
fome quadruped; Woodward on Foffilse` 

Mott guac'rupedes, that live upon-herbs, bave 
incifor teeth to pluck and divide them. Arduthnete 

The king of brutes, 
Of guadrupeds 1 only mean: Swift. 

Qua’pRureD. aaj. Having four feet. 

The cockney, travelling into the country,»is 
furprized ar many ations of the guadruped and 
winged animals. Warrs's Logick. 

QUADRUPLE, adj. [quadruple, French; 
quadruplus, Lat.)) Fourfold ; tour times ` 
told. 

Alaw, thateto bridle theft doth punith thievee 
with a guadrap/e rettitutton, hath an end which 
willcontinuc as long asthe world itfelf continucth. 

l pia Mosher 

The lives of men on earth might have continued 
‘double, treble, or quadruple, 20 any of the longest 
times of the firft age. Raleigh. 

Fat retrethes the blood in'the penury of aliment 
during the winter, and foime animals have a qua: 
druple caul. Arbathret os linens. 

To QUADRU’PLICATE.. v. a. [gua- 
drupler, French ; gnadruplico, Lat.) ‘Jo 

double twice; 10 make tourfold. 

(QUAN wUPLICA Tron. n. A [from: qua- 
drupheare.) ‘Yheetsking a thing four 
thmes. 

Quanru pry. adv. Pirom quadruple] 
low fourfold quantity. 

31 Ir 
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If the perfen accufed maketh his innocence 
appear, the accufer is put to death, and out of. bis 
goods the innocent’ perfon is gvadruply recom- 
penfed. : Swifte 

QUE RE. [Vatin.) Enquire; feok; a 
word put when any thing is recom- 
mended to.enquiry. 

Quare, iF tis fteeped m the fame liquor, it may 
notiprevent the fy and grub. Mecrimer’s HaPandry. 

Foe QUAFF:. vw a: [Of this word the de- 
rivation is uncertain: Junius, with his 
vfaal idlenefs of conjecture, ‘derives, it 
from the Greek, xvagidw in the Eolick 
diale&t uled: for xua. Skinner from 
£0 of, as go off, guof, quof, quaf. T 
comes from coefer, Fr. to be drunk.] 
To-drink ; to fwallow in large draughts. 

He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, ‘as if 
HB: ad. been abroad earoufing to his mates 
After aftorm, gaafft off the mufeadel, 

And threw the {ops all in the fexton's face. Shakefp. 

. M found therprince, 

With fach:a deep,demeanor ‘in. great forrow, 

That tyranny, whichinever vafft but blood; 

Would, by beholding him, have wafh'd his knife 

With gentle eye drops. Stakefpcare’s Henry IV. 
On. flow’rs repos’d; and with rich. flow'rets 

crown'd, 

They eat, they drink, and’in communion {weet 

Quaff immortalityiand joy. Milon s Paradife Loft. 

To Quarr. vi a To drink luxurioufly. 

We may.contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs health, Shakefp. 
_ Bebfhazzer, guaffing. in the facred veffels of the 
temple, fees his fatal fentence writ by the fingers 
ot God. South. 

Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep, 

And guaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deep. Dry. 


QUA FFER, nof- [from guag,)),. He» who) 


quaffs, ahd | 
Jo QUA FFER. ws n. [A low words.. I 
fuppofe, formed by chance,],. To. feel 
out. This feems.to be the meaning. 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come.iota their 
bills than geefe, guaffer and grope out their.meat 
the moft. Derbam. 
Qua ccy. adj. [from guagmire.] Boggy; 
foft; notrolid...dinfw...This word is 
fomewhere: in, Glariffa: 


QUAGMIRE. x. /, [that is, guakemire.] 
A haking marfh; a bog that trembles 
under the feet; _ 

The fen and quagmire, fo marith by kind, 
Are tq be drained. ; ) Tuffer: 
Your hearts PI tamp.oút with my horle's:heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Sia. 
Poor Tom! whom thefeul fiend hath led through 
ford and whirlpool, over bog'and quagmires Shak. 
The wet particles might have eafily ever mingled 
with the dry, and fu ‘all had either’ been fea or 
quagmire. More. 
The brain is of fuch a clammy ‘confiftence, 
that it cap no more retain, motion thana quagmire. 
Glarville's Scepfs. 

Quai. fart. (Of this participled Kow 
‘not the verb, and believe! it-only” put 
by Spenfer, who often took great liber- 
ties, for guailed, for the poor conve: 
‘nience of his rhyme.) Crushed; dê- 
jefted ; depreffed. 

Therewith his flurdy courage foon was quaid, 
And all his fenfes were witha fudden dread difmaid. 
Ds ' Speer. 

Quai: mf. fquaglia, Ivalian-]° “A bird 

of gamë. ' 
His gwail ever 

Beat mine. Shakdpvare’s Ant. and Clespatra. 
Pen birds have a peculiar! (dt ‘of voice, when 
they would cal] the male, which is’ To cemjnept 


E 
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in guails, that: men, by counterfeiting thla: valee 

with a guail pipe, eafily drew the cocks inta.their 

{nares. Ray on.toe Cregtions 

A frefher, gale’ 
Sweeping with fhadowy guft the ficld of corn, 
While the guail clamours for, his running mate. 
Thcmfon. 

Qua‘iuprer. n. f! (quailand pipe.) A 

pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 

A dih of wild fowl furnifhed converfation, 
concluded with a late invention for improving the 
guaiipipe. Addijen. 

To Quart. v. n. (guelen; Dutchs] 
1. ‘Lo languifh; to fink into deje&ion ; 
to lofe fpiric. Spenfer. Not in ufe. 

He-writes there is no guailing now ; 

Becaufo the king is ‘Certainly poffet 
Of all our purpofes. Skakpeare's Henry IV. 

This may plant courage injtheir guailing breatts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory... Shakefprare. 

After Solyman Wad with all AP power in wain 
befieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to 

wail, fo that he was upon point to have, raifed 
fis fege. Knolles. 
While rocki fand, 

And rivers ftir, thouicaniftinotifhrink or guail ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things hall ditband, 
Then halt thou be my rock anditower. Herbert. 

Whey: Dido's ghoft appeas'd, ` 

It. made this hardy, warrior quail. 
Wardering Prirce ch Trey. 
At this the erzant’s courage quails. Cleaveiand. 
2. To fade; to decline: 

To, pals the. gvai/ing. andwvithering of allthings 
by. the; recefs, andetheir reviving by the reacce(s 
of, the fun, the fap in. trees precifely follows the 
motion of the fun. Hakewill. 


ToQuait..~v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.]" To 
crufh ; to quell; todeprefs; to fink; to 
| overpower. Not-uféd: 
To drive him to defpair, and quite to guail, 
He thew'd him painted. in a table plain, 
The damned ghofts. Spenfer. 
Three, with fi'ry courage, he affails ; 
Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wife: 
And*each fucceffive after other zuai/s, 
Sulliwond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife. 
Danie. 
QUAINT. adj. [coint, French ; comptus, 
) Latin. J 
te Nice;, {crupuloufly, minutely, fuper- 
fluoufly exact; having petty elegance, 
Each ear fucks up the words a truedove f{cattereth, 
And plain fpeech oft, than gugint, phrafe framed ie. 
| Sidiuey. 


You were glad to be employ’d, 
) To thew bow ¢uaint anyorater you ares Shakefpeare. 
Hc. fpends; fome pages. about two fimilitudes ; 
one of mine, and another- gaeinter of bis own. 
l ' Stilling flect. 
2. Subtle; artful... Obfolete, 
As clerkes been-full fubtie'and quaint. Chaucer. 
What’s the efficient caufe: ofa king ?*furely. a 
guaint queftion; yet a queftion that has’ been 
| moved. Holyday. 
3. Neat; pretty; exact. N 
But for a fine, graint)’ graceful’ and ‘excellent 
| fahhion, yours iè werthi tenyon't. Stakelpesre. 
fga Her-mother haàtaagatendedaslor l) aah 
| That, gwaint in greeny she shallbe loofeyenrob;d 
) Withiribbands pendent, flaring ‘bout her head. 
Shakefp tare. 
) F never faw'a ‘better fafhion’d gawn, ` : 
More'guaint; more pléafing, nor moze commendatile. 
. Shakcfpcare. 
4" Subtly-excogitated’s fnefpun. 
Pil fpeak of frays, 
| Like*a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How hohiurable ladies fought my love, ~ 
Which 1 denying they fell fick and died.” Shake’. 
He his fabrick of the Neavens, 
Hath keft'tu their difpures, “perhaps to move 


’ 
i 


QUA 


Fis laugnece. at. their: guaint opinions wide 
Flercatter. Miles Pacadife Loft. 

§- Quaint is, in Spenfer, quailed; deprefled, 
L beneve: bys a very licentioussirrepu- 
laritv. 

With fuch faire Dighe bimyGuyomn fail'dis | 
Till at the lait, all breathlufs, weary undofaint, 

Ham fpying, with frehionter be afiail’dye: 

And kindling new his courage, feeming guaint, 
Struck him fo bugely, that through great confraint 
He: made hini loop. l Spraser. 

6. Affected ; fopp hh. Thisi is ‘now che 
true idea of the word, which Szif/tdeems 
not to, have well. underftoods: 

To. this we owe thoie; monitrous, proiuction;, 
which under thename:of trips, fpies}samufements, 
and other. conceited appeilations; have over-tain isg, 
and I- with I could fay, thole guaires fopperics 
were wholly, abfent trom, graver Subjects... | Swifts 

Quarntry. adu f from. quaint. } si" 
1. Nicely ; exactly ;: with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more quainidy 

curl'd, % 
Or Nature's cradle’ more encħas'd'and purta? j 
l Ben Fenfin. 
2. ‘Artfully. 
2 > Breathe his faults fo geatrtly, 
That they feem the taints of liberty, 

The flath and-outbreak ofja fiery mind.’ Shake/p. 
3. Ingenioufly with fuccefs. ‘This is not 
the true.fenfe. 

As my Boxoma 
With gentle finger :ftroak'd her milky cares, 
I gnaintly ftoie a kifs. Gay, 


K Peep oars m f (fiom guainr. | 
icety'; petty elegance. 


There is 2 certain majefty in fimplicity, which 
is far above all the: gaaintrefs of wit. Pope. 
To Quake. v. x. [cpacan, Saxon. ]. 
1. To fhake with cold or fear.;,to tremble. 
Dorus threw.Pamela behind a. tree, where -Me 
fteod ge aking like the partridge on which’ the hawk 
is ready to feize. Sidney» 
Ii ®9id hath not fpent all his quiver.in Venice, 
thou wilt guake for this. Shakefpeares 
Do fuch bufinefs.as.the better day. 
Would guake to loak on. Sbakc/peare’s\Hamlct. 
Who honoursnot’his father, 
Henry the fifth,/that:made,all France togwake, 
Shake he his,weapon-atus, and pafsiby. : Shakefpe 
The mountains \guzke at him,» and: the: hills 
melt, and the earth is burnt-at his prefence. 
Natum, ie Se 
Son of man, eat thy bread. with guaking, and 
drink thy water with-trembling. and carefulnetsé) » 
Exckiely xegs8. 
The guaking pow'rs of height ftood in amazes: 
In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noife of war their fouls docs wound, 
They guuke but hearing their own trumpets found. 
ee Dryden. 
2. To hake; not tobe {olid or firm. 
Next Smedley div'd ; flow. circles dimpled.o’er 
Theguating mud, that.clos'd and.op'd nomores\ 
d Pepe. 


Quake. 2./. [fromthe verbi} A thud- 


der; a tremulous agitation. 
As the earth may fometimes thike, HT à 

For winds fhut up will Caufea quake; 

So often jealoufy and fear 

Stola tu mine heart, caufe tremblings there. 


a | Sucklings 
Quakinc crass. nf. [ phalaris, Lats] 
t An herb. D39 ny Ainfeworth. 


Quai Pra TION’ 7: /, (qualification, Fr. 
“trom gualrsy.]°* ainsi 
1. That whicb makes any perfon, orthing 
bAt for-any thingai dite wa) te clo, sd; 
Lut is,in thy powss.of the prince to ma‘: "piety 
and vi:tue become the faihiva rit: he would! a 
them 


Lh 


QUA 


them neceflary qualificats for preferment. Swift. 
2. Accomplithmenc. `> , | 
“Good qualifications of mind enable a mapiftrate 
‘to'peeform ‘his duty, “and tend to create apublick 
eiteem cf him. Atterbury, 

: . ry e m J 

3. Abatement; minh wr erab 

_ Neither had the wa 


— adurgeonnnce Gai 
20) Fo furnifh with qualifications. 
That which or menvarefit for, Tam ovali- 
fied im and the bef of.me is diligence, Shekefprarcs 
Atátuen swm She is of Beod-efteemsee o aniy? 
“Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy births 
Belde Lo qualified, as may befeem, , 2 
a the fpoufe of any noble geatieman. Shakefpeare. 
3- To make capable of any employment 
Or privileges as,ishe is qualified to kill 
game. vyo bib 4 
4-.To abate’; to (often; to diminith. 
ree eh Rahera," TIVON 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
13 rig’rous courfe. Shikcfpeare’s Merch. of Venices 
I donot feek.to quench your haye’s-hot-fire; “ 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, re away | 
~ Left it thooid- Barn above the bounds of realon. SB, 
I have drunk but one cup to-sight, and that 
was craftily gualified wo; and behold what innova- 
tion it e hère. : Shnkefpesre. 
' They would report that they had records, for 
twenty thoufand® yearsy which moft needs be a 
very greatiuntruth, untefs we will ‘qualify it, ex- 
`i pounding their years not of the revolution of the 
“tun, “butof the moon, Abbot. 
“lt-hath fo pieafed God th provide’ for all living 
s Creatures, wherewith he hath filled the-world; that 
‘Such incoavenicncies, as we contemplate afar off, 
are found, by trial-and the witnefs-of men’s travels, 
to'be fo qualified, -as there is na” ertion of the 
carth made in vain. Rahigh's ry bf the World. 
Sovhappy “tis'you move in fuch-a fphere, TN 
As your high majefty with’awfal rapes 
In m breafts might guclify that fire, | 
Which kindiediby thofe eyes had Hlatned ‘higher. 
Waller. 
Children thould be early inftru@tedin the true 


eftimateof things, by Oppofing the geod to ‘the’ evil, | 


and compenfating or qualifyirg one thing with’an- 
other. I Bfirange. 
My propofition 1 have guahfied with the word, 


often și thereby making allowance for thole’ cafes, f 


wherein men’ of excellent minds may,“ by a long 
» practice of virtue, have rendered. even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury. 
5. Toeafe to afluape: td 
He balms and herbs thereto apply‘d, ’ 
And evermore with mighty fjells them charm’‘d, 
That in thost fpace he. has them qualified, 
And him rettor'd to health thar would have dy'd. 


i Spenfer. 
6. To modify: to regulate, "=o 
It hazh nouarinx’ or throttle to qualify the found. 
x Brown, 
Quality, n.f. [qualitas Latin; gua- 
lité, French] 
I. Natare relatively confidered. 

_Thefe,. being of a far other nature and oya 
are hot fo ftridtly or tverlaBingly commanded an 
Scripture. ) áh Hooker. 

_ | Other cfeatores have not judgment to examine 
the quality of that which is ‘done by them, and 
thesefore in that they do, thep neither can. accufe 


| If the divifion'of the kingdom, it appears not 
~ which of the dukes'he values moft; for gualiti:s are 


3» Particular efficacy, 


4. Dilpofition ; temper. 
5- Virtue or vice: 
6. Accomplifhment : qualification, 


7. Character. 


8. Comparative or relative rank. 


9+ Rank ; fuperiority of birth of ftation. 


10% Perfons of high rank. Colledively. 


‘Qu A 

For who, without a.gua/m, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by. Homer cook`d ? Rofe. 
They have a fickly uneafinefs upon them, ihitt - 
ing and. changing from, one error, andy from one 
guaim to another, hankering after novelties. LPR 

‘Phy mother welldeferves that fhort delight, 
The naufeous gwa/ms. of ten long months! and 
travailito requite. Dryden's Virvil. 
When he hath ftretched his veffels swith: wine 
to their \utmoft-capacity, . and is grown weayyrand 
fick, -and feels thofe qualnis and difturbyaces.thac 
ufually attend fuch excefles, he refolves, that he 
will’ hereafter ‘contain himfelf within the bounds 
of fobriety, T! = oy i Gamy. 
The gualms or ruptures of your blood * rt 

Rife in, proportion to yourfood. 3- se Aa P 

QUYA LUMISH,.adj, [from, gualm] Seized 

with fickly languers) 4) 5s -snih f 
I'am gyalmifb at the tell ofilecka Sbakgfpeare, 


-¥ ou drop, into the. place, s+ . 


` Since'the eventof an a@ion ufually ‘follows the 

Nature or uality ‘of it, and the quality follows. the 

rule direting it, it concerns -a man, in the fram- 
ing of his aétions, ‘not to be deceived in the ae”, 

- Sewth. 

`The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
“call quality of the fubje€ty wherein that power isr 
te Icke. 


2" Property ; accidental adjuné. 


“fo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 
choice of -either’s moiety, Shakcfpezre. 

No. fenfible qualities, as light and-colour, ‘heat 
and found, canbe fubfiftent» in the bodies them- 
felve! abfolutely confidered, without a relation to 
Our eyes and ears, and other organs of fenfe: thefe 
qualities are “only ‘the effets of our fenfation, 
which arife from the different motions upon our 
neives from obje@s without, according to their 
Various modification and pofition. Bentley.. 


riore 


Carelefs and qualmyh withayawning face.: Diyden. 
QUA NDA R Y. +m: So geen diraijeyaEr. 
Skinner.]» A-doubv; ba difficutty; an 
uncertainty.” "A Jow word? ©: ale y: 24 
(Quantitive. ad. [guantitiuus, Latio.] 
 »Eftimable according to quantity., «, é 
This explication of -rarity. and Aenfity, aby the 
Compofition of fubftance with quantityy:s may give 
little-fatisfaction, tos fych who)areeapt toscongëive 
therein nosother;compofition errelolutions hutfach 
as our fenfes:thew us, in compounding.aad dividing 
bodies accotding to quastitive parts. = Digby. 
Quan tiny: Bifa (quantité, Fr. guan- 


QO, mickle is the powerfu) grace, that liea’ | : 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities Sh. l 
iTo-night-we'Il wander through ithe ftreéts,. and 
note Í ; 
The gualities of people. Shak. Antony and Cleopat. 


One doubt remains, faid I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen? 
T l Dryden. 


titas; Latin] s 
1. That property of any thing which ‘may 
‘be increafed or diminithed. 


He had thofe qualities of horfemanhhip, dancing, 
and fencing, which accompany a good breeding, 
Clarendon. 


The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes |) Ruantty is What may be incteafed or diminithed. 
of both gaw/irics, - partly- of a)judge-in that conrt, Peres Foo anah. A eana T ONNE 
and partly of an attorney general. Bacon. |2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure z 


as, the metals were in different quan 

tities WOL 4 p- ria 
3. Bulle or weight.” \ Pig ies 
Unikit'ditn hellebore, if they fhou'dit try s 


We, who are hearers,, ¥be allowed fome op- 
portunities in the quality ‘of dtanders-by, Swift. |! 
x f DIR 
It'is with; the clergy, if their perions berefpect- 
ed, even as it is with other Meni» their quality 

many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. Heoher. f| 
We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance 
with many of the city, not of the meane:ti guaijtys 
Ai , | Baten. 
The matters of thefe horfes may bė admitted 
to‘dine with the lord lieutenant = this isto be 
done, whatguality foever the perfonsiate of. Temple. 


To mis itjland miftake the quantity, 

Thetrulés of phyfick woti'd againt thee cry. 
Dryden. 
4. Avportion ya pare” Ea 
lfi werilfiw d sinta guanrittes,’ T fhould “make 
four dozen of fuch beardedsherinites ftavesias mafter 
Shallow.. ihah BO Sabah ypeares 

5. A large portion. This is not regular. 
“The warm antifCorbutical plants, taken in quan- 
tities, will “occafion ftinking bredrh, and Corrupt 
the blood) Yo Fuh Oh asii “Arbuthnot. 
6. The meafure of time in pronouncing a 

fyllable. rth á Ah 

Sowvarying ill their moods, obferving: yet, in all 
Their quancitics, their.refts, their cenfurcsanctrical. 

it hin ins » Deyo 

The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid 
does not neceffarily make the preceding vowel, by 
pohtion, long in quantity 5 as patrem. Polder. 

QUANTUM, n.f [Latin.}, The quan- 
‘tity; the amount. 

The guantu of prefbyterinn mêrit, during the 
regn of that ill-advifed Ptince, wilheafily| be vom- 
puted, 0. aiias ; wy Stje 

QUA RANTAI hik nm» Je Quarantain, Fr.) 

Quarantine. f The {pace of forty 
days, being the time which.a fhip,  faf- 
petted of infection, is obliged’ to, for- 
bear intercourfe or commerce. ; 

Pafs Hout guarantiné among fome of the churches 
roundthis tawny where ‘you may ‘learn to fpeak, j 
before you Venture to expofe your parts.in.a city 
congregation. Swift.’ 

QuARRE. 2. A Aquatry. Notin ule; 
All maladies Behold our diamonds heir, asin the piine they 
Of ghaltti¥pafm, or rackin torture gualms $ fland. MATOS GR» 
Of heart-fick agony. Wilton; Paradi). sofl. | QUA’RR da n. f. [querelle, French. | - 
: 312 Ï; 


Let him be fo entertained, as fiits’ wich gentle- 
men'of your knowing to a ftranger of his uality. 
Shakefpear’s inbe ine 


I thal! appear at the Miafquerade’ dreffed up in 
my feathers, | that ‘the quality may tee how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habits. Addifon. 

Of all the fervite herd, the Worf is he, x 
That in proud'dúlnefs joins with guafity, 

A conftant critick»at the great man’s board, 
To fetch and carry nonfen(e far my lord. Pope, 

To. quality belongs the highelt’ place, 

My lord comes forward forward let him come ! 
| Ye vulgar} at your peril give him room. Young. 
QUALM. n. J [cpealm, Saxon, a fud- 
den ftroke of death.} A fudden ft of 
ficknefs ; a fudden feizure of fickly lan- 


uor, 

8 aise fudden qualm hath ruck me to the heart, 
And dimm"d mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
Shake/peare. 
Compar’d to thefe ftorms, death is but a qualm, 

Hell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. 
l Donne. 
I find a Cold qualm come over my hearty: that] 
fain’, I can fpeak no longer. Hirel. 


QUA 


1, A breach of concord’ 

You.and Ioemay engage in thistqueftton, as ‘far 
as either of us fhall think profitable, without ary 
the leait beginning of a guar-¢/, and then tirat will 

“competently be removed trom fuch, as of which 
you cannot hope tiee an end. Harmmind. 
2. A brawl; aspetty fighe; a fcuffle. 
Jf I can Ren butone cup upon fim, 
With that which he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as full of guarrel and offence, 
As mg young miftrefs’ dog. Shukefpeare"s Orbela. 
3. A dilpute ; a congell. 
The gusrre/ “ebich dn, this prefent part, frivech 
~ again’ dhe current and dream of laws, was a long 
while noth'ng feared. Looker. 

It were a matter of more trouble thao neceility 
to repeat in thi. grarrel what has been alicdged. by 
the avorthies of our church, Holyday. 

oA s iftearth t00 narrow were for fate; 

On ppen feas their. qvarrels they debate; 
In hollow wood. they floating armics' bear, 
Aad foice imprifon davinds wi bring ‘em:near.(// 
Dry din. 
4. Acaufe of debate., l 

I could not dic any where fo contented, asio 
the king's company; his caufe being juit, and his 
gvairel honourable: ; Shakefpeare. 

Ir not’in tervice 6F our God we fought, 
In:meanner gwarrid if this fword were fhaken, 

eWellemightthou'patheriin the gentle thought, 
So fair a princefs thould not be forfaken. Fairfax. 

5. Something thategives a right to’ mif 
chief, rank or ation. 

‘He thought’he’had’a good quarrel to'attack him. 

Holingfhid. 

Waves are young men's miftreffes, companions 

for middle age, and old men's» nurtes ; “foa man 
may have a gwarrcl to marry when he will. Bacon. 
6. Objection ; salt wih. l 

 Herodias-had a 'guarrel ‘agàinft him, and would 

have killed him, but the could nut. Mark, vi.-ig. 

* We'are'apt to-pick giarre with the world for 
every: little foolery; LE Efirange. 

I have no) gwarre/\ to, ee practice ; it may bea 
diverting: wayed\ oy 1 Felton ow the Claffichs. 


7. ln Shake/pearep it, Tetis to reat any 


one peevithror.maltcious. 
Better 
She ne“er had known pomp, though’t be temporal ; 
Yet if that guarrel, fortune, do, divorce: 
It from the bearer, "tis a fulf ‘rage :panging 
« "As fouland b3dy's fev'ring.. Skakeps Heary VIN. 
8. [From ‘quadreau,.ksench 5 guadrelia; 
Italian.) An arrow witha {quare head; 
Itis reparted by William Brito, that the, argu- 
Balifta or arbali “was Aint. fhewed to the French 
by our king Richard’ hi who was thortly after Nain 
by a guurred thereof. Carden. 
‘Iwang'd thesftring,youtflew the gvarre! long. 
Fairfax. 
To QUARREL. Vaii \[gucreller, French.) 


1. To debate ; to fcuffle 5: todfquabble. 
J Jove the fport, well, but, I shalhas-foon grarre/ 
atit as any man. Sbateforcre. 
Your words have taken fuch. pains, was if thity 
labonr'd. . 

To bring mantiaughter into form, fet guari elt; 
Upon the head of ‘valour, Skake[peare's” hcn. 
Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefsiof 
the mind, with brawling and guarredliag. t: Ecclus. 
Beals called fociable, quarrel an jhunger, aod 
luft ; and the bull and.ram, appear then as much 


in fury and war, as the lion andthe bear... Tamip/e. | 


‘To fall ingo variance. | 
Our difconterited coun iss do revolt; = 
Our people quarrel with obedience.  Shuke/pcare. 
3., Lo fight ;.to combat. 
When once the Pesfian king was put.to flight, 
The weary Macedons.retus'd to fight; 
Themfelves their own mortality, confefs'd, 
And leftthe fon of joye to grarrel tor the reft. 


D Jder 


Qua RRELLOUS. 


QUA RRELSOMENESS. a. fe [from guarrel- 


IQJUYA 
4. To find fault;.to pick objections. 


“Vo, admit: the thing and guarrel about the 
name, as tomake ourfcives ridiculoes. ™ © T 

Brambell again Hibbes. 

They find out mifcarriages wherever, they) are; 

and turge them’ often where they ‘are not;, they 


> guarred tic with the officers, and then with the | 


mprince and Rate. 
In @ poem elegartly writ 
Twiil not guarre/ with a fight miftake. Rofcommon. 
l gearred, not with the word,) becaufe ufed by 


Timple. 


Ovid., Dryden. 
5: fo difagree ; to havewcontrary prin- 
ciples: 


Some things arife of (trange’and quarreling kird, 
The forepart lion’and a fnake behind. Cawl ej. 


Qua RRELLeR! 2. f. [from quarrel.) He 


who quarrels. 


letulant ; .eafily, pteyokdn to enmity ; 
 quarrelfcme. 
Ready. inogybesy quick aistathea) Iaue and 
Agquarrellous as the iwcazels USbiktfp.- C yb: ‘Hine. 
QuA RRELSOME. adj. [from guarrel.] 
Inchned to brawls 3 eafily irritated ; 
irafcible ; cholerick ; petulant. 
Cholerick and grarre Home perfons will engage 
one into their quarrels. 
There necds'no more to the fetting of the whole 
world ina flame, than’ a guarrc/fome plaint: and 
defendant. yha Effrange. 
Qua RRELSOMELY.| adv. [from quarrel- 
Jome.) Yn a guarrelfome. manner’; pe- 
tulantly ; cholerickly. 


Some. | Cholericknels ; A ae 


Qua RR Y. mfr [quarre, French. fig 
1. Acf{quare. 

‘Vo.take down a guarry of glafs to fcowre, fod- 
derye band, and: to ‘ict ic up again, is three half- 
pence a foots Mortimer. 

2. (Quadreaxu, French.)* An arrow With a 
Vateha siè head. 
H. Themaft and quarries from their engines, fly 
As thick as failing drops in’ April fhow'rs. Fairf. 
3. [From guerir, to feek, Fr., Skinner ; 
from carry, Kennet | Game flown at 
by a hawk.: perhaps any thing chafed. 
Your wife and babes 
\Savapely flaughter'd 5 to relate the manner, 
Wereon ithe guarry ‘of thefe ‘miurder'd deer 
To add. the deathior yous») Sbakelpeare’s Mattetb. 

She. dwells among-the socks, omevery fide 

With broken. mountains ttrongly fortify'd ; 
From thence whatever can be feen furveys, 
And ftooping on the diaughier® dguurry preyssSandys. 

So fcented the grim feature;:and up turn'd 

l Hisnoftrils wide inta the murky,air, 
‘Sagacious of his guarry.» 
They theirs guns difcharge ; 
This beard fome thips of ours, though out of view, 
And fwift as cagles to the guarry flew. Walters 
An hollow ¢ryftal_ pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental watcrs.dipt above, i 
Of it abroad extinguither be.makes; 
» And. hoods, the, flames that to their guarry ftrove. 
Dy dêr $ 


Milton. 


5 


W3, SNo toil, no hard hip canireArain " 

| Ambitious mansinur'd-toipain g pus 

The more confin'd, the.more he tries, 

And at lorbidden.guarry flicss, Dryden’ salt 
Erc now the god his arrows had)not tryfdy 019 

Put on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this. new guarry he greparcsto.flioot. Diyden. 
Let reafon then at her own quarry Ay, 

, Buchow can finite grafpinfiniey ? Dryden. 


4. [Quarricre, quarrel, bre difrom carrig, 
lh; a ttone, Mr. Lye 3" craipg, “Erte, 


a rock ] A itonė mine; a place where 
they dig ftones. 


adj... f the ay Fr. + 


QUARRYMAN. 
Bacon's Ejfys. 4 


QUA 


The fame is faid of Rone outof the .guarny, to 
make it note durable. Bacon's Nataral Íi: fey. 
mie “Pyramids and tow ra l 
From diamond guarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 

Auten. 

‘Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 

Yeton the fvlten d quarry would) {core,, 


My piaining yerte as lively.as berore. -o „Aliita 
An hird and unreienting the, Ors 

As the new-crufted Nicbe 3 1“ 4 t 

Or, what doth more of itatue Sek A 

A nua of the Platonick’guarry.h Cleat clari. 


He like Amphiowmakes thofe gtr ries leap | 

Into fair figures trom a contus’d heap. Y 
Conid neceifity infailibly® produce’ quarries of 
tone, which»are the matirials of all’ braghi a 

ftru@ures ? et 

For them aione the heav’ns had’ kindly he ie 
In eaftern:guurries, ripening preciius dew. Ider. 
As longsas-the/next: coals pit}! gratrry ‘or'chalic- pit 
willy givesabundantiateeQationsto"wha® lwrite, to 
thele, imay yey fafely appeal) (0 | >| PM esadthard. 
To Quarry. vm. [from the noun] 
‘To prey upon. YA Tew word not in ufe. 
With cares and horrors at bis” heart, like: the 
vulture that #s day ang night ie upon Pro- 
mcetheus’s liver. L Efiranges 


“nl f> [quarry and man.) 
One who. dips in'a guarry- 

Ore rhomboidal bony. cale- of the needle. fith, 
out of Stunsfield quarry, thé gvarryman alfured:me, 
was flat, covered over with {cales, and three foot 


' long. Woidward. 
Quart. n. f.. (quart, French.) `; 
L The fourth part; a quarter.’ - Not in 

ule. i ey seine. 4 

Albanaét had all the He. He parte ROBO Ee - 

Which of himiclf Albania hedid call, "= 7 

And.Camber did. poffefstheweftern grati Spenf. 
‘The fourth partiof a`ògalloni t = 9 =! 


5. When Ihave ‘been »dry, ‘and ‘bravely marching, 

» it hath ferved me inftead of a'guarr pot todrink in. 
T T Sbakefpearc. 
You ‘have «made an fach that ale ‘fhould be 

fold ati threechalfpenceia guart. Savife’s Milecllaries. 


3+ [Quarre, French. T The veffel in which 
trong drink is commonly retailed., 
You'd rail upon the hofefs of the houfe, 
And fay you’ would prefent her at the Jeety., 
Becaufe the bought {tone } Jugs. and no. {eal'd, quarts. 
Shakifpeare. 
Qua’rtan. ne f. [febris quartana, Lat. ] 
The fourth day ague. 

It were an uncomfortable receipt for a guar tan 
ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer’ s Iliads 
under one’s head. | . Broten. 

Callther the metaphyficks of her fex, 

And fay the tortures wits, as guartans vex 
Phyficianss ` Cleaveland. 

Among’ thefe, guartans and tertians of a long 
continuance moft menace this fymptom. Harvey. 
«A look fo pale no guarran ever gave, 

Thy Sarees legs feein -srawling to the grave. 

Dry.ien. 

QUARTA T TION. n.f.. [from guartus, Lat.] 

A chymical operation. 

In owartation, which. refiners employ to purify 

| gold, aithough three paits of filver be fo. exquilitely 

mingled by fufcn with a fourth» past of) golds 
whence the operation is denominated, that thescfult. 4 

“ing mafs'acquire; feveral new quahities s yct, if you 

“daft this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will be 

diffalved jin the ‘menftruum, and the ‘gold like a 

dark powder wili fall to the ‘bottom. * Boyle. 


RI YRTER.”». / (guart, is Fr] 
>A fourth parc. 
lt is an uccaftomed action Re wiht her,, to fens 
pthts washing her bands; I have known her. cot- 
Weinueinthis # Gusrrer of an "hour. Shak. Macheth. 
Suppofe the common depth of the fey, taking 
F one place with LETOS to belabout a gud’ ter of a 
mile. TI S Burnet. 
Obferve 


-~ 3A particular region ofa town or coun- 


QUA 
©) COV What Mars arife oy difappear, -~ 
‘And the four guarters of the rolling years Dryden. 
Suppofing only ‘three millions tò be paid, “tis 
evident’ tliat to do’ this ‘out of commodities, they 
“iruf; to the confumer, be railed a quartir in 
thcir price; “fo that every thing, to him that utes 
* at, „muit bea yuarter dearie — he 
2: A region of the fkies,.as referred to the 
feaman’s card. s 7è 
Vil give thee-a wind. 3 
mcl myfelf have all the-other, 
Angeh very points they. blow, 
And all the gw.zrevrs that they know 
» 2° th’ fhipman’s. card. Shakefrcare’s Macbeth. 
sas His praifes ye winds that: trom’ four garters 
ie blow, - 
‘Breathe foft oriloude +44 Milton's Paradife Lp. 
jie he When, the. winds jn) fouthern quarters tite; 
; „Ships, from, their anchors:torn; become their fport, 
_ And duddea tempetts rage withintheports: Addison. 


TE ^ “nh m A ‘ 7 - 
(The like is to be fiid of the populoufnels of 
.. their cpaits and guarters there. l Atics. 

Fe Ieaven fhail. be {cen in thy quarterss “Exodus. 
~ They had fettled here many ages ‘fince, and 
» overf{pread all the parts and quarters of this ip rcious 

continent.) © S Y i a- Heylyn. 

‘Lhe fons of the church being fo much difperted, 
though?without' being driven, into all quarters of 
the land, there was fome extraordinary defign of 
divine ssi fdomiin its T e a e i Spratt. 

mA bungling cobler, that was ready to ftarve at 
n his own’ trade,” changes his quarter, and fets. up 
= for a doctor. Lp “L Pfrarge. 
4. The p'ace where foldiers are lodged or 
ftationed. l , 
Where is Jord Stanley quarter'd ?— 
~" Unlefs I have mitta’en his quarters much, 

His regiment lies half a mile 

South from the. mighty power of the king. Sbake/p. 

Thou canft defend as well as get, 

m Andynever hadh one quarter beat up yet. Cowley. 
| Theiguarters of the 'fev'ral chiets they fhow'd, 
| Here Phenix, bere Achillessmade abode. Dryden. 

At wasvhigh time to hift my quarters. Spefator, 
ç. Proper ttation. 
© They do beft, “who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and fever it wholly 
from their ferious affairs. 5, Bacon. 

` Swift tortheir leveral quarters haften then 

The cumbrous elements. Milten. 
6. Remiffion of life; mercy granted by a 

conqueror. l 

He magnified his own clemency, now they 

were at his mercy, to offer them gua tsi for their 

lives, if they gave up the caftle. Chirendon. 

When the cocks and lamb: lic at the mercy of 

-~ caté and wolves, they muft never exp: bestir 

quarter. L’ Efvange. 
© Difcover the opinion of your’ encmics, which 
‘Mis commonly the trueft ; for they will give you no 
» Garter, and allow nothing to compiailunce. Dryden. 
7. Treatment fhown by an enemy. 

To the young if you give any tolerable quarter; 
‘yO indulge them in their idlenefs, and ruin them. 

- l l Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who d-te@ed fome hundreds of 
~ the bitap miftakes, meets’ with very ill guart*r 
arom ivis lordinip. Swift. 

8. Friendfhip ; ‘amity ; concord. Not 
now in ufe. 

Friends, all but now, 

Vn guacser, #na.in, terms like bride and groom 

DiveRting them tor bed, and then, but new 

_ Swords vut, and-ulting one at other's breaks. Shak. 

9. A meafure of eight bufhels. 

The foil fo fruitful chat an: acre of Jand well 
orsercd will return 260 bushels or 25 guarters of 
cory. ; ; ` Heylyn. 

10. Falle guartercissavclef or chink in a 

quarter of a horie’s hoof from- top to 


it. 
Locke. | 


QUA 
bottom: it generally. happens on the 
infide of it, taat beide the weakelt and 
thinnett parc. i 
To QUARTER. v. a. [from_ the noun. | 
‘To divide into four parts. | 


A thought that guarter'd, hath but. one part 
widom, l > 
And ever tlicg parts coward. Shakefpeare’s Hamet. 


2» To divide; to break by farce. 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean tamine, guartorsag itecl, and climbing fire. 
’ Sheakejpeare. 

Mothers fha’l but finile, when they behold 
Their infants guarter'd by the hards of ware Shek. 

34 To divide into diltinG regions. 

Then failors guarrer’d heav'n, and found a. name 

For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ftar. Dryden 
4 Towtation or lodge foldiers. 

When they hear the Roman horfes neigh, 
Behold their gyarter'd Gres, i 
They will watte their time uyon our note, 

To kros from whence we are. Shak. Cymbeline. 

Where is lord Stanley guurter’d 7 — 

—His regiment lies half a mile fouth. Shakefpeare. 

They'o'er the barren thore purfuc thcir: way, 
Where guarer'd ip their camp, the berce ‘Mheffa- 

lians lay. | Dryden. 
5# To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwell- 
ing. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be guarten'd. 

Sbuke/peare. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon 
me, that could’ be raked out of Billingfgate. Spr. 
6. To diet. 
He fed.on vermin: 
And when thefe fail'd, he'd fuck. his claws, 
And quarter himfelf upon his pawss 
7. To bear as an appendage to the. here- 
ditary arms. 

The firft being compounded of argent and azure, 
is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county 
of Somerfet, now. guarter'd: bythe earl of ‘Hert- 
ford. Peacham. 

Quarterace. n. fe [from guarter.]’ A 
quarterly allowance. 

He usid two equal ways of gaining; 

By hindring juftice or maintaining ; 
To'many a whore gave privilege, 
Andiwhipp"d for want of guarterage. `” Hudibras. 


Qua RTERDAY. n. f. [quarter and day.] 
One of the four days in the year, on 
which rent or intereit is paid. 

However rarely his‘own rent-dayes occurred, the 
indigent bad: two and: fifty quarter-daies returning 
in his year. Felt. 

The ufurer would be very well facisfied to have 

“all the time annihilated, thue liés between’ the pre- 
fert moment andinext guartér-day. Aldifon. 


QuARTERDECK. ». f. [quarter and deck. | 
| The fhort upper deck. 


QUARTERLY: adj. [from gearter.] Con- 
taining a fourth part: 
The moon makes four gwarterly feafons within 
her little year or month of confecution. _ Holder. 
From the obliquity of the ‘ecliptick to the equa- 
tor arife the diurnal differences of the fun’s right 
afcenfion, which finith ‘their variations in each 
quadrant of the ecl ptick, ' and’this being added to 
the former inequality from eccentricity, makes 
thefe guante ly and feemingly irregular inequalitics 
of natural.days. Bentley. 


Qua’ rTeRLy. adu, Once in a quarter 
of a year, 


QUARTERMASTER. mfi [quarter aud 
mafler. yo One whorregulates the quar- 
ters of foldiers. 

The guartirmaffer general was marking the 
ground for the. encampment of tie’ covering army: 
Tatler 


Hudibrasw} 


QUA 
QUA RTERN. 2... 


part of a pint. : 
Qua’RTERSTAFF. n. f. A ftaff. of de- 
fence: fo called,.I believe, from«the 
manner of uingiit;;one -handcbeiag 
placed -at the middle, and‘ the other 
equailysbetween* the middle ‘and the 
end. at ' i A 
His‘quar’erfsff, which he could ne'er forfake, 
Hung ha't betwe, and half Behind his back. Dryd» 
Immienfe 'richës he {quandered away at guarter- 
fof and cudgel play, “in “‘Whicli he’ challenged ait 
the country. | Arbuthnot. 
QUARTILE 2. f.“ An afpect. of the 
planets, when they. are’ threé’figns or 
ninety degrees, diftaot from each other, 


A’ gill or the fourth 


and is macked»thus es Harris.. 
Mars andi Venusian a quartile move i 
My, pangsof jealoufy for “Ariet’sttove. ©! Dryden.. 


Qua*raio. 2. J (guartus, Latin.}) , A 
book in which every Heet, being twice 
doubled, makes four léaves, nds 

Our fathers had a juft valuc-for regularity, and- 
fyftems'; then folio’s and guarto’s werc.the fathion- 
able fizes,°as volumes jn octavo arc now. .. .Wathse- 

To Quast. v. a. [guafen, Dutch. Jquacs 
ciare, Italian ; .guafo, Latins] hee 

1. Do-crufh 5 to (queezes: 

The whales , ; 
Againk tharp rocks, like reeling.veflels guafh'd; 
Though huge 2s mountains, are in pieces dafh’ds 


»Wallers. 
2. To fubdue fuddenly. 
("Twas not the.fpawn of fuch as thefe, _ 
That dy‘d with Punick blood the conquer'd feas, 
And qua/h'd the: ftern, AE.acides. Rofcommon.\ 
Our the,confederates keep pace with us inigua/h- 
irg the rebellion, which had begun to {pread !ivelf 
among part of the fair fex. | Addifon's Freeboldcr. 
3. [Capus Latin,;,cafer,. French.) To 
annul ; to nullify ; to make‘ void: as, 
the indi @ment avar quamhed: | 
To QuasH. v.20 To ‘be! thaken with a 
noite. ) Lee 
Aithin and fine membrane ftrait and clofe!y ad- 
hering to Keep it from gua/bing and fhaking. Ray. 
The Qwater ‘in’ this ‘dropfy, ‘by a, fudden »jixk, 
may be heard to quafp. Sharp's Surgery 
Qu'as Hia. AMA pompion. | Ainfworn. 
QUA TERCOUSINS. AS they are not quater- 
coufins, asitis commonly {poken caler- 
coufins, plus ne Jont.pas de quatre coufins, 
they are not of the four firtt degrees of 
kindred, that’ is; they are not friends. 
Skinner.. 
QUATERNARY m f. [guäternarius, Lat. } 
‘The number four. 
The obje@ionsagainit the guvaternary of clements 
and ternary of principles, necded not to be oppoted 
fo much againft the doctrines themi{clves. Boyle. 


‘QUATERNION. n. f. [guaternið, Latin. ]; 


The number four. 
Air and ye elements! the eldeft birth 
Of nature's womb, that in 74uaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And ‘nourtfh all things; let your ceafelefs change 
Vary to our great Maker fill new praife.  Mirtzns. 
have noc in this {cheme of thefe nine guater- 
nions of contonants, diting known chalacters, 
whercby to exprefs them, but muft repeat the fame. 
Holder's Elemiits of Speithe 
QUATERNITY. ni: [guarernus, Latin. } ` 
‘he number four. Ta, 
The number of four ftands much admired, not 
only in the guaternity of the clements,, which are 
| the principles of ‘bodies, ‘but in the letters of tie 
namic of God. Browm 
QUATRAIN., m J. [guatrain, French.) 
A tlanza 


QUE 


A Ranza of four tines rhyming alter- 
nately : as, 

Say, Stella, what is love, whofe fatal pow'r 
Robs virtue of.content, and youth of joy ? 

What nymph or goddefs ina Jucklefs hour 
‘Difelos'd to light the mifchief- making by ? 

Mrs. hulfo. 

I have writ my poem in guatrairs or ftanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, becaufe ] have ever judged 
them of | greater dignity for the found and number, 
than any other verfe in ufe. Dryden. 

To Qua'ver u. n. [cpavan, Saxon. } 
1. To fhake the voice ; to fpeak or fing 
with a tremuloys voice. 

Mifo fitting,on the ground with her knees up, 
and her hands. upon her knees, tuning her voice 
with many a guavering cough, thus difcourfed. 

Sidney. 
The divifion and Yuavering, which pleafe fo 
much in mufick, have an agreement with the 
-glittering of light ‘playing upon a wave. Bacon. 
Now fportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 
And guaver unharmonicus. Philips. 

We fhall hear her quavering them half a minute 

after us, t> fome fprightly aits of the opera. Addif. 
2. To tremble; to vibrate. 
A membrane, ftretched like the head of adrum, 
is to receive the impulfe of the found, and to vibrate 
“or guaver according to its reciprocal motions. Ray. 
f the eye and the finger remain quiet, thefe 
Colours vanith in a fecond minute of time, but if 
the finger be moved with a guavering motion, they 
appear again. W.wten's Opticks. 
Quay. 2. f. [guai, French.] A key; 
an artificial bank to the fea or river, on 
which goods are conveniently unladen. 
Que’acuy. ad. [I know snot whence 
_derived);) perhaps. voriginally: « guacky, 
quaggy, or quafhy.] Uniolid unfound ; 


boggy. © Nor in ufe. 
The boggy mears'and gucachy fens below. Drayt. 
Goodwin's gyeacly fand. ™ Deragicn. 
Quvean, "n. S. [cpean;, Saxon, a barren 
cow; Ponepen, in ihe: Jawa of Canute, 
a S A worthlefs woman, ge- 
nerally artrumipety =d: sidsnotena 

As fit athe nailoto his*holes or as"a fcolding 
guzon'tò a wrangling knave. Sbakefpeare. 

This well theyounderftandéilike cunning? guenns, 
And hige}thcir; nattinefs, bebiod.theifcenes.. Deyen. 

Such is that {prink ling, whichfome carelefs. 7vean 
Flirts on you; fromshex mop. cond Swift. 

QuElasıness. n. /. [from quea/y.] The 
fickne(s of''a navfeated*ftomach. 

QUE’ASY: ea. [Of uncertain" etymo- 
logy“) giga 

1. Sick with kpn 

He, gueafy with his infolence, already , 

Will their good thoughts call from him. Shake/p. 

Whether a rotten {tate and hope « of gain, 
Or-to difufé me from the gueafy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 

Out pufh me firft. 
2. Faftidious ; fqueamihh.....« 

I, with your two helps, ; will, fo. pradife, on 
Bencdiét, that, in defpight of his quick wit and 
his queafy ftomach, Ke thal} fallin love with Bea- 
trice. "Sk ak-[peare. 

The humility of Gregory the great wuld ‘not 
admit’ the ‘file’ of bifhop,” But the ambition of 
Boniface made no fcruple therecf, nor have gucaly 
tefolutions been harboured jin their fucccffors ever 
fince. Brown's Vulgar Ervoucs. 

Men's ftomachs are generally fo gueafy in thefe 
Cafes, that it is not fafe to overload them. 

Gwvernment of the Tongue. 
. Without queftion, 
Their confcience'was too gucafy of digettion. Dryd. 


3. Caufing naufeoufnels. 
7 


d l 
Denne. 


QUE 
1 have one thing of a gueafy queftion, 
Which I muft att. g Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To QuECK. v. n? To fhrink; to show 
pain; perhaps to complain. A word 
not in ufe. 
The lads of Sparta were accuftomed to be whipped 
at altars, without fo much as quecking. Bacon. 
Queen. xn. f. [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a 
wife, the wife of a king.] 
1. The wife of a king. 


He was lapt 
In a moft curious mantle, tought by the hand 
Of his queen mother. Shak«lpcare's Cymbeline. 
2. A woman who is fovereign of a- king- 
dom. 

That gwecn Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned 
forty-five years, mcans no moreithan that the dura- 
tionrof> herexiftence was ‘equal to fixty-nine, and 
the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the fun. Locke. 

Have l a gueen 
Paft by my fellow rulers of the world ? 
Have I refus’d their blood co mix with yours, 
And raife new kings trom fo obfcure a race?’ ‘Dry. 
To Queen. v.z. To play the queen. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me, 

Old as 1 am, to gueen it. Shakefpeare’'s Hen:y VIII. 

Of your own ftate take care: this dream of mine, 
- Being now awake, ‘Ill queen it no inch farther, 
Bút milk my cwes and weep. Sbhake/peare. 

QuUEEN-APPLE. 1. f. A fpecies of apple. 

The gucen-apple is of the fummer kind, and a 
good cyder apple mixed with others. Mortimer. 

Her cheeks with kindly claret f{pread, 
Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the freth gueen- -apple’ s fide, 
Blushing at fight of Phebus’ pride. 
QUEE NING. 2. fa An apple. 
The winter gueening is good for the table. 
Mortimer. 


paee i adj. {Of this word the original 
is not known: a correfpondent fuppofes 
a queer man to be one who has a guere 
to his name in a Jift.j} Odd; ftrange; 
original; particular. 

He never went to bed tilltwo in the morning, 
becaufe he would not be a” guecr fellow; and was 
every now and-then knocked down by a conttable, 
to fignalize his vivacity. Spectator. 

Quee’RLy. adu. [from gueer.]_ Particu- 
larly ; oddly. 

QuEERNESS. n. fi [from gueer.] Odd- 
nefs ; particularity. 

Que’est. n. f.. [from. quefus, Latin. 

| Skinner.) -A tingdove; a kind of wild 
pigeon. 

To QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 
crufh; to fubdue: originally, to kill. 
What avails 
Valour or ftrength, though matchlefs, guell'd with 

pain, 
Which all fubdues, and makes rémifs the hands 
Of inighciett'? Milton's Paradife Left. 
Compaffion quell'd 
) His beft of man, and gave htm up to tears 
A Space ; till Armer thoughts’ reftrain’d excefs. 
"Milton. 

This guell'd her pride, but other doubts remain’d, 
‘That once difdaining, fhe might be difdain’d. Dry. 

He isthe guardian of the ‘publick quict, ap- 
pointed to reftrain violence, to guel! {editions and 
tumults, and:to:preferve that peace which preferves 
the world. Aliterbury. 

To QuELL. w. n. To die. Spenfer. 
Quexrr: n.f- [from the verb.}* Murder. 
Not In ute. 
What cannot we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who hall bear the guilt 
Of our great guell, Shakefprare’s Macbeth. 


“Sidney. 


+ 


QUE 
Que’tier. n. fa [from gaet y Ohe 


that crufhes or (ubdues. 
Hail fon of the-mof high, 
Qucller of Satan, on'thy glorious work 
Now enter. Mileon’s Paradife Regained. 
QUE’ LQUECHOSE: in. fo (Fr. ] A me 
a kickihaw, 
From country grafs\to tafir of court, i 
Or city's guclguccbofesy let. not report 
My mind tranfporte. i Donne, 


To Quame.\v.m [cpeman, , Saxon.) To 


“Sa. 


ii 


pleafe.,, An old word...) | Skinner. 
To QUENCH. vee. fe 
t. ‘lo extinguifh fire. T 
Since ftrcam, air, “fand; minereyes and ears 
confpire, 
What hope 5 i i where ‘each thing blo the 
fire ? isao DISIA) “Sidney. 
This is "e way to sldindley ‘not to gonbi Shak. 
A licde fire isiquickly troddensouty 3145% 4 


Which, being fufter’dy-rivers cannot guench.) ‘Shak. 
The ‘fire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own guencbing 
nature. Wifdom, xix. 20. 
Milk guercbeth wild-fire better than water, be- 
caufe it entreth berter. Bacon's Natural Hi iftory 
Subdu'd in fire the Aubborn metal lies 5. . 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to.guencb the hifling mais prepare. Drydens) 
You have already guerch ‘d fedition`s brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the raga 
Dryden. 
When your work is forgedy» do:not st piubwebhit i in 
water to cool it, but throw it down upon’ the floor 
or hearth to cool of itfelf; for the guenching of it in 
water will harden it. . Moxon’s Mecham, Exercifers 
2. To ftill.any pafion or commotion; to 
reprefs any motion of, the mind, good or 
bad. q gj 
Butiif all aim but this, be levell'd falfe; A azi 
The fuppofitten of the lady's death. 
Will guench the wonder of her infamy. Shakefpeare. 
Befeech God, that -he will inflame*thy heart 
with this heavenly fire of devotion ; andiwhen thou 
haft obtained it, beware that thow neither gzrxcbh it 
by any wilful fin, or let it go out again for wantiof 
ftirring it up and employing ite Duty of Man. 
3> Tovallay thirft.. l Av 
Every draught to him; that’ has guenebed “his 
thirft, is buta furtber’quenching of nature; a pro- 
vifion for rheum and Stacey a drowning of the 
{pirits. Stutbe 
4. To deftroy. 
When death's form appears, the feareth not 
An utter guenching or extinguifhinent ; 
She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 
That fo che might all future ill prevent. © 
, Covered with fkin and ‘hair ‘keeps it warm, be- 
ing naturally very) cold,” and alfo: toi gueach and 
diffipate the torce: of hanyedtroke,» and- retund the 
edge of any weapon. || Ray. 
To QUENCH inwin. to grow 
coole c unin 77 mEt 
~ Dof thou think, in time i 
(She will not guenchb, and let iniroQings enter 


To. cool : 


i Where folly now poffeffes ; ? Sbakjpiare' 3 Cyrabeli ne $ 
IQUE NCHABLE. adj. [from guenéh, J That 


may be quenched. , 
QUE NCHER. n. f. [from ‘quench. i} Extins 
guifher; one that quenches: 
Que’nenLess. adj. [from quench.) Un. 
exting uifhable. 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quencbiefs tury to.more rage. Shakefp. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
He filis a burnith'd throne of guencblefs fire. 
Cr Het k 
QUE'RELE. n. f. [querela, Latin ; gue- 
relle, Fr.]} A complaint to a court. 


A circumdudtion obtains not in caufes of appeals 
ut 


Davits. n 


4 
5 
¢ i 


QUE 


„bot in -eaufes of firi inftance’ and’ Ample. gucrere 
"only. s slipe. 
QuUE'RENT. a. f. [querens, Lat.} The 
complainant ; the plaintiff. p 
QUERIMO'NIOUS. „adj. [querimonia, 
Latin.) Querulous}compiaining. 
QueRrmMo’xtousLy. adv. [from querimo- 
nious: Queruloufly ; with complaint. 
To thee, dear Thom, myfelf addreffing, 
MOR querimonizujly contefing. Denbam. 
QuerimotniousNness. n. f. [from gueri- 
emonious.) Complaining temper. > | 
Que’aist. n: fe [from quero, Latin.) 
Am enquirer; an afkersof quettions. 
s Phallopropofe fome’confiderations tomy” gentle | 
querifte Spectator. ; 
' Thel juggling fea god, when by chance trepaa’d | 
By fome inttructed guerif fleeping onthéttrand, f 
Ampatienwof ailaniwers, ftrait became’ Re 
~ A fteajing brook. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
vErka fA o [cpeonn;" Saxon], ~A 
handmill. = 
-~ Skim milk, and fometimes Kbour in the guern, 
“And boot!:f; make the breathlefs hufwife churn. 
sere Sbuke/peare. 


Seme arple-colour'd corn 
Ground in fair acras, and fome did fpindles turn. 
. Chapman. 


QuP’R Po. n. f. [corrupted from cuerpo, 
` Spanifh.}. A. dsefs clofe. to the. body ; 
_vawatttcoat. | 

I would" fain feer him! walks iny querps; like a 

~eafed rabit, without’ his holy fur uponshis back. 
Dryden. 
Que‘nry, for equerry. 2. f. [ecuyer, Fr.) 
A’ groom belonging to a prince, or one 
converfact in the king’s ftables, and 
= „ having the charge. of bis horfes ; alfo 
the ftable of a prince. Bailey. 

Qamu adj: [querulss, Latin. ] 

Aourning ; whining ; habitually com- 
plaining. 

Although they were a people by. nature hard- 
hearted, gueruleus, wrathful, and impatient of reft 
and quietnefs, yet was thee nothing of force to 
work the fubverfion of their Rate, till’ thestime 
beforementioned was cxpired- o Heiker. 

The -preffures of warshave cowed their fpirits, 

P. may: be> gathered from: the  verynaccent (of théir 
words, which they prolate in a whining kind of 
guerulous tone, as if ftill complaining/and cref- 
fallen. Howl's Veral Foreft. 

Though you. give no. countenance to the com- 

_ plaints of the guerulcus, yet curb theiniolences of 

i the injurious. Locke. 

À o S oi De adu.. (from guerulous. ) 
n a complaining manner, 

His wounded ears compiaints eternal fill, 

_ As unoil’d hinges, guerulow/ly frill. 

Qua’ autousness. a /. (from guerulous: } 

- Habit or quality of complaining mourn- 
fully. wo 

Query. x». f. [from quere, Latin.) 

queftion ; an enquiry to he refolved. 
1“ Fal conelades with propofing only fome gue- 
rics, in order toa fasther fearch''to be made'by 
others: 2 z Newton. 

This thews the folly.of. this guery,, thats might 
aiways bedemanded, that would impioufly and ab- 
furd"y attempt to tie the arm of omnipetence from 
doing any thing at all, beczufe rs can never do ita 
umeoit. i s Bent'ey. 

Jo Que Lyr. v.a. [from the.noon.] . Fo 

fe QuesONSee coe žo mod: b Mined 
pra ‘Three Cambridge fophs, 
Foch Prompt toguery, auiwer and debates 


QU E Taan, [quefes Fireach.) i7 
1. Search; a&@ of. iccking. 


D 
i 


Young. 


A 


P pe 


: 


QUE 
None but fuch'asi this: bold-ape'unbiete , 
Camever thrive in that unlucky guef.. © Spenfer. 
lf lufty love fiouid goin Quit of veau:y, 
Where fhou!d he find it fairer than in Blinch? 
. Seake/peare 
Fair flver bufkin’d nymphs, 
I know this guef of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour andidevotion meant, 


An aged man iaorural weeds, 
Following, as feem'd, the-gur? of fome. ftray ewe. 
$ Milton. 
One for all 

Myfelf expofe, with ionely fteps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void immenfe 
To-fearch with wand Ying gusf'a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

“Twould be not range, should. we find Parad.te 


at this day, where Adam leét it; amd Inthe rather f 
note tht, becaule l fee there'are fome fo earneft in f 
Wooawar d. : 


ucft of ite 
ant There's not an African, 
That traverfes our vait Numidian defarts 
In queft ef prey; and lives upon his bow, 
But better practifes thefe boaited virtues. Addifon. 
We tee them ative and vigilant in guef of de- 
light. Speétator. 
2. [For inguef.], An empannelled jury. 
What's my offerce? 
Where is the: evidence; that doth aceufe me? 
What lawful.gueft have given their verdi&t up 
Untovthe frowning judge? «Sbake/p, Richard UI. 
3-0 Searchers.) -Coliectively. 
Youvhave been: hotly call'd for, 
When} being, not at your lodging to be found; 
The)fenate tent above three several ques 
To fearch yowout. Shakepeare's'Otkelle. 
4. Enquiry ; examination. 
O place and greatnefs! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon) thee; volumes of report 
Run withthefe falfe andimoft:contrarious gueffs 
Upon thy doings. 
§- Requett; defire; folicication. 
Gad not abroad atevery gueff and cail 
Of an untrained hope or paifion. Herbert. 
To Quest. v. n. [gucter, French; from 
the noun.] To go in fearch. 


QUE'STANT.. n. f. [from quefer, Fr.) 


Seeker; endeavourer after. 
See, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed.it; when 
The braveft gu-fant thrinks, find what, you, feek, 
That fame may cry you loud. 
QUESTION. x. f [quefion, French ; 
quæfio, Latin. } 
i. Interropatory; any thing enquired. 


Recaufe he that’ knoweth leait is fittelt to afk 
l| quefticns, itis more reafensfor the entertainment of 


| thetime, that-ye afk me`guefiions, than chattlialk 
you. Bacon. 
Z. Enquiry ; difquifition. 

IC isto be put to gucfion, whether it be lawful 
for chriftian princes to make an invafive war fimply 
for the propagation of the faith. Bacon. 

3- A dilpure; a fubject of debate. 
| . There arofe a gusffion between fome of. John's 
| difciples and the Jews about, purityings Jotne 
4. Affair to.be examined. 

In paints of honour to-be try ‘dy 
Suppofe the gucficn not your own. Swift. 

How. eafy is it for.a man. to: fill.a book with 

| quotations, -as. you have;done,, that can!.be-content 


with any thing, however tore go to the yucfi.n'? 
‘ Matcrland. 


R Doubt ; controverfy ; difpute. 


This is not my writing, 
Though L confefs much like theseharacter : 
But outofigug? os. tis lias ap-hani. Skekelpcares 
‘Tis time for him to thew himfelf, when, his 
very being is called in gueffion, and to come and 
Judge the world, when ‘men begin to doubt whe- 
ther he made it. T +e 
The doubt of their. bing naive imprcffions 


6. 
Togthe great miftrefs of your princely thrine. Min. |. 


Shakefp. Meafare for Meafure. 


Shakefpeare. 


To QUESTION «| Wecasof gucfionner, FF] 


QUE 


on, the’mind, is trongem agaist chefe mrad) prin- 
cip-es than tne’other, oot that itbrings ther ruth 
ac all it gvejiion. i Bocke 
Our own eath would be barren and defolate, 
without ‘the benign influence of the folar says, 
which without’ gweffion is trug of all the other 
planets. Bentley. 
Judicial trial. - u l 
Whoioever be found guilty, the communion 
book hath dcferved leatt ta, be called Jn gucficn for 


this faulc. “ ~ _. dookere 
i7. Examinatign by tortyre. l 
Such a prefumption is only fuficient to put the 


perfon to the rack or guifon, according to tie 
civil law, and not bring’ him ‘to condemnation. 
Mylig§e’s Partrgone 


8. State of being ‘the fubject of preienc 


“enquiry. 

If we being defendants do an{wer, that the cere- 
monies in guefiisa’ are godly, comely, decent, pro~ 
fitable for the church, their reply is childish and- 
unorderly to fay, that we demand the thing in 
gufion, and- fhew the poverty of cur. caute, the: 
goodnefs whereof we are rain todeg that our adver- 
faries would grant. Hockere 

_ If it would purchafe fix fhillings and threc-pence 
weighty money, he had proved the matter in geh- 
tion. Locke. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by them in places: 
where they protefs to ftate the points in gui flion. 

Miterbury’s Preface. 


g. Endeavour; aét of feeking. Not. in- 


ule. 
As it-more concerns'the Turk than Rhodes,» 
So may he with more facile guéftion: bear it, 
For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks theubilities f ] 
Thau Rhodes is drefe'd in. B  Shake/pearee 
To Que’sTION, won. [from thernoun: J. 
1. ‘To-enquire. 
Suddenly out of this delightéul dream 
‘Theman awoke,» and|would have gueficn’d more; 
But he would not endure the wofulitheme. | Spen/ere- 
He that gucffioneth much „tball learn. much, and’ 
content much ; but efpecially if he apply, his quef? 
tions to the {kill of the perfons whom he-aiketh. 
314) 10 BANE uss. 
feem to berea.. 
it cahnot 
Holydays 


Unreafonable fubtility witheftil 
foning; and, at leaf, willl guefion, when 
aniwes. 4 > 

2. ‘I'o.debate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think you gucficn'with a Jew; 

You, may’ as’ well ufe quettion with the wolf, ° 
Why he hath made the*ewe bleac’for the‘lamb,’ 
Makefpearte: 


L.. ‘lo.examine, one by) Yueltions.’ 
Qucftion your rosal thoughts, make the cafe 
yours ; | 
Be-now the father, and propofe a fon; 
Rear your own dignity fo much prophan’d; 
And then imagine me taking ‘your pact, 
And in your pow'r fo filencing your fon. Shake/pe- 
. But hark you, Kate, | . 
I muft not have you henceforth gueflion me, 
Whither 1 go. Sbakelpeare’s Henry IV. 
This conitru€tion {snot fo undubitably to be” 
received a3 not at ail to be gucPioned: Browne 


z. To doubt; tobe uncertain of. 
+ O impotent eftate of human life ! 
Where fecting joy does laiting doubt infpire, 
And mot we guc/fHom whatiwe moit delire. Prior. 
3. To- have no confidence’in ș to mention 
as not to be truited. 

Be a defign never fo artificiaily laid, if it chances 
to he~dereaied by fome ciofs accident, th! man isi 
then run dowa, his ccunteis derided, his prudence» 
qu fions, and his perfon defpifed. Scutbe 


QUESTIONABLE. adj. [fiom gueffion:) 


1. Doubtful; difputable, 


Your accuftomed clemency will take’ in good 
worthy, 


Qui 


worth, the offer of thefe my fimple labours, be- 
ftowed for the neceffary juftification of laws, here- 
tofare made gud} jomuble, becaufe not pérfeétly un- 
derttood. Hooker's Dedicatiag. 

“That pesfons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall bre. koth, is a guifionadle derermination, 
both in the time and caute.. Brosun s Fuigar Err. 

It is quoftionable, whether the ufe of feel fprings 
was known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins. 

It is guefienab’e, whether Galcn cver faw the 
difeċtion of a human body. Baker. 

2. Safpicious ; ; liable co fufpicion; Arable 
to queltion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'tt.in fucha guefionablethape, 

That 1 will {peak to thee.  Sbakefpeare’s Hamlct. 
Questionary. adj. (from queftion.} 

Enquiring ; afking quettions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for 
fometimes I return only yes or po to queflicnary 
epiftles of half a yard long. Pope to Swift. 

Que sTIONABLENESS. 2. fe [from guef- 
tion.]| The quality of being queflion- 
able. 

QUE'STIONER. a. f. [from gueftion.] An 
enquirer. 

Que’stiontess. adv. [from gueficn.] 
Certainly; without doubt; dcubriefs. 

Queflionlefs hence it comes that many were mif- 
taken. Raleigh. 

Qucftionlefs duty moves not fo much upon com- 
mand as' promife; now that which propofes the 
greateft and moit fuitable rewards to obedience, and 

_the greateft punifhments to difobedience, doubtlefs 
isthe moft likely to inforce the one and prevent 
the other. South. 


Que’sTMAN. pe Sf. [queft, man, arid 
Que’sTMONGER. F monger] Starter of 
Jawfuits or profecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal hws, 
wherein they fpared none, great’ ‘nor (mall, but 
raked over all new and old ftatutes, having ever a 
rabble of promoters, quifimongers, and leading jurors 
at their command. 


_ purfuer. 
Six sna A of his knights, 
Hot gucftrifts a him, met him at the bate, 
Are gone with him tow'rdiDover.» > Shalkefpcare. 
Questuary. ad [from guefus, Lat, j 
Studious of profit. 

Although lapidaries and quefuary enquirers affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the ftonc 
of this name to be 2 miacral concretion, not to be 
found in animals. Brown. 

Quis. naf.. A farcafm ; a bitter taunt. 


Ainfworth. The fame perhaps with 
quip. . 

Jo Qui’Bs.iE. w. n. [from ‘the nouns] 
To pun; to play on the found’ of 
words. ; 


The firft fervice was neats tongue fliced, which 
the pljlofophers took occafion to’ difcuurfe and 
quibble upon in a grave formal way. LE ftrange. 


QUIBBLE. 2./ [from quidlibet, Lat.] 
A flight cavil; a low conceit depend- 
ing on the found.of words; a pun 

This may be of great ufe to insmorralize puns 
and geibbles, and to let potterity fee their fore- 
fathers were blockheads. Addifon. 

Quirks or. guidb/es have no place in the fearch 
after tpath. Waits. 

Having once fully anfwered your qviléle, you 
will'not, I hope, expe that i thould do it again 


and again. Waterland. 
Qui'necer. n. f. [from quibble.) A 
punfter. 


QUICK. cg. [cpic, Saxon. ] 
1. Living ; not-cead. 


Bacon. |, 


Que’srRist. mf {from guef. ]" Seeker zy 


QUI 


They fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath 
was kindled again us. Plalm cxxiv. 3. 
If there-be guick raw fleih in the rifings, it is an 
old‘leprofy. Leviticus, xiii. 10. 
‘Ihe guick and the dead. Common Prayer. 
As the fun makes ; here noon, there day, there 


night, 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, fome gwick, 
y fume Uead. Davies. 


Thence hall come, 
When this world’s diffolution thall be ripe, 
With glory and pow'r to judge both guick and dead. 
Milton. 
2. Swifts; nimble; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
prefs that quick and fpecdy expedition, wherewith 
ardent aftection, the wings of prayer, are delighted 
to prefent our fuits in heaven. Hocker. 

Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return ` 

Repeated. . Milsons Panadife Lof. 
4. Active 5 fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great eae ty in butinefs, and he pre- 
ferved fo great a vigour of, mind even to his death, 
when near eighty, that Tome, who had oer 
him in his younger years, did believe him’ to have 

‘mouch guicker parts in his age than before. 


Clarcrdon« 


A man mutt have paffed his noviciate in finning, 


QUI 


This my mean tafe would be ke 
‘Ass heavy to me, ai “tis odious; but ~ 
t The mittre(s which I ferve, ‘guickens what’s*dead, , 
And makes my labours pleafures. Shatefp. - Tevpefs 
Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d © 
You give fuch lively lite, fuch quick niag Yow t, 
And influence'of fuch celettial kind, 
As kecps it ftill in youth's immortal ower, Davict. 
He throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes ; 
Hence flocks and berds, and mca, and beafts and 
fowls 
With breath are guicken'd, and attraa& their oin? 


è ~ gh 
2. To haften ; to accelerate. 

You may rodhgs by imagination quicken or flack 
a motion, than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier w 
make a dog go flower, than to make him fand 
fill. Bacon's Nutural:Hiftory. 
Others were appointed to confider-of penal laws 
and proclamations:in ferce, .and-to quicken the exc- 
cution of the moft principal. Hayward. 
‘Though any commodity fhould hift hands never 
fo faft, yet, if they did not ceaft.to be any longer 
traffick, this wauld not at all make or quicken 
their vent. Lecke. 

3... To tharpen ; to actuate ; to excite. 
Though my “nia were attonihed) my mind 


| lee hem to quicken themf{clves ; becaufe I had 
T7 


before he comes to this, be he never fo ‘quick a | 


proficient. Scutb. 
The animal, which is firt produced: ofian egg, 
isa blind and dull worm; butehat which hath 
its refurrection thence, isa quit eyed, volatile aad 
fprightly tly. 
QuicKx. adv. Nimbly; fpeedily ; readily. 
Ready in gybes, quick anfwer'd, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazles Shabofpe Cymb:line. 
This fhall your underftanding clear, 4” 
Thofe things from me that you thall hear, 
Conceiving much the guicker. Drayton's Nymphid. 
They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things 
they were continually to give and receive informa - 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker undar- 
ftood. ` _ Locke. 
~= This ts done with little notice, ifiwe confider 
baw very quick the a€tions of the mind are per- 


Grew's \Cofmoal. | 


~ 


` 


formed, requiring not time, but “many ‘of them | 


1 Locke. 


crowded into an intant. 


Quick. n. f. 7 
t. A live animal. Notin ufe. ; 
Peeping clofe into the thick, 
Might fee the moving of fome guick, 
Whofe thape appeared not ; 
But were It tairy, fiend, or fnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And :mantul thereat fhot. Spenfer. 
2. The living feh; fenfible parts. 

If, Stanley held, that a fon of kind Edward had 
ftill the betcer right, it was to teach)all England to |, 
fay as much; and therefore that fpecch touched 
the quick. Bacon. 

Seig’d with fudden fmart, 
Stung to the guivk, he felt it at his heart. 

The thought of this difgraceful cemsttlitiod fo 

touches tne to the quick, that I cannot ficep. | 
Arbutbrot’'s Jobn Bull. 
Sas gangrencs, by feveral incifions down 


jito: the guict, is almott univerfal, and. with reafon;? 


fince it not only difcharges a pernicious ichor, but 
makes way for topical applications. 
3- Living plants. 
For inclofing of land, the moft ufual way. is with 
a ditch and bank fet with quick. "Mortimer. 
QUI'CKREAM, Or guickentree n. f. (ornus. } 
Quickbeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irith 
ath, is a fpecies of wild ath, ees by bloifon. 
of an agreeable fcent. © Mortimer. 
To QUICKEN. v a. ([epicean, Saxon. } 
1. To make alive. 
All they that go dawn into: the duft, ifhall kneel 
before him; and no man bath guichened’his own 
foul. Pjalmt xxii. 30. 


De yd” 


1 Sart | 


an: of him, how little favour he is wont to hew 
Sidney. 
Voge wa like a fruitful garden, wi thout AUD 
that gui hi sithe appetite to enjoy fo tempting a 
prize. a + Sourb. 
They endeavour by brandy to guickea their tatte 
already extinguifbed.. | Tatler. 
An argument of great force to guicken them in 
“the improvement of shofe advantages to » which the 
_mercy of God had called them by the: gofpel. sgers. 


bypmattcr of advantage. 


“The defire of fame hath becn n3 inconfiderable 
motive to quicken you in the purfuit of ofe actions 
Swift. 


hich will beft deferve it. 
gos CKEN. V: M 
1. Tobecomealive : as, awoman quickens 
‘avith child. 
paian be which thou doft ravith from my 
chin, T 
į Will quicken and P y thee 35 L miyour hoft; 
With robbers hands, .my hofpitable favour  « 
You fhouid not ruffie thus. 7g Shatejpe King Lear. 
They rub out. ofita red duft, that.converteth 


' after a while into worms, which they kill with - 


, wine when they begingto guickens Sandys's Fourne 
The ee ne tt part that ihe wart t 
laft that. dies. “Ray ont Pe ation. 
2% To move with aftivity. ` f 
Sees by degrees a purer bluth arife, 

And keener lightnings quicken i in her cyes. 
QUI CKENER. x. /. (from quicken. | 
1. Onewho makes alive. = 
2. That which sor that which 

acluates. | 

Love and, enmity, averfation aff fear, are not. 
able whetters and ei of the {pirit of life in 
all animals. Mere. 
QuiCKGRASS. Me’ ‘haf from quick and 
grays gramin petal Latin.] Dog? 

grafs. i 
QEPCkLIiME. a. f. [calx viva, Latin; 
guick and lime |] Lime unquenched. 

“ After burning the ftone, when lime isin its 
pertect and unaltered ftate, it is called guick/ime. 


Hill, 

Qui’ CKLY. adu. [from guick.] Soen ; 
fpeedily ; without delay. att 
Thou comt to ule thy Mae ‘thy fo 

(quickly. Sbakeipearce 

Plea ure dwells ner longer upon the ap than 

the neceffities of nature, which are guictly and 


eafity provided for; and then all that follows is an - 
oppreffion. 


I. Speed ; 


Popes 


l s l Souths Fa 
QUICKNESS. a, /. [from quick.) i) 


QUI 


tò Speed; velocity ;. celerity. 

What any invention hath in the-ftrength of Its 
motion, is abated in the flownefs of it; and what 
it hath in’ the extraordinary gxickncfs of its motion, 
Muf be allowed for in the great ftrength that is 
sequired unto it. Wilkins. 

Joy, like array of thafin, reflects with a greater 

_ ardour and guickre/s, when it rebounds upon a man 
from the breaft of his friend. South. 
2. Adwity ; brifknefs. 
s Thebe choice is of an old phyfician and a 
young lawyer; becaufe, where errors are fatal, 
ability Of judgment and moderation are required ; 
` but where advantages may be wrought upon, dili- 
gence and guiciwe/s of, wit. Wetton. 
` o The quicknefs of the imaginationsis: feen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the ac- 
-` euracy inthe expreffion., Dryden. 
3. Keen fenfidility. 
"Weld not gzickrefs of fenfztion be an inconve- 
nience toan animal, that muft lie till ? Locke. 
4. Sharpnels ; 9a 
s Ty gen’rots fruits, though gather'd ere their 
prime, 
Still thew'd a guicknefs; and matoring time 
But mellows what we write to the dull fweets of 
i +) rhtre. Dryden. 
Ginger renders it brifk, and correéts its*wildnefs, 
and juice of corinths whereof afew diops tinge and 
add a pleafant guickne/s. © © Mortimer. 
bee D. mf {quick and Jand.) 
. Moving fand ; unfoltd ground. 
| What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea? 
k. What Clarence, but a quichfard of deceit ? Sbakefp. 
= Undergirding the hip, and. fearing keit they 
fhould fall into the guick/ands, they ftrake fail, and 
_ fo were driven. ATs, xxviie 
But when the veel is on guickfands caft, 
The flowing tide does more the finking hakte. Dry. 
„Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ftems the 
“tide to her relief, and like another Neptune fhoves 
her off the guichfands. Addijon. 
I bave marked out feveral of the fhoals and 
in order to keep the unwary from 
Addifon. 


— 
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ee, 


& 
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à Aripi 


ing plant fet to grow. 
The batful paftures fenc'd, and moft with guick- 
et mound. Drayton. 
Plant guickjets and tranfplant fruit-trees towards 
the decreafe. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
Nine in ten of the quick/et hedges are ruined for 
want of Jkill. Savift’s Mifcellanies. 
Quicksi’cuten: adj. [quick and Aight.) 
Having a fharp fight. 
No body will deem the qwictfighted amongft 
them to have very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 
No article of retigion hath credibility enough 
for them; and yet thefe fame cautious and gwik- 
figbied gentlemen can {wallow down. this fottith 
‘ opinion about percipient atoms. Bentley. 
uICKS! GHTEDNESS. n, f. [from guick- 


figbted.| Sharpnefs of fighi 
"Phe ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
„knowledge that is in others, thin the biminefs of 
a mole is an argument againft the guichfightedne/s 
` of an eagle. Leeke. 


Tin 
+ 


- QuicKksi tver. n. /. (quick and Jilver ; | 2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 


argentum VIVUM, Latin, ]. 
Suirbfilecr, called mercury by the chymifts, is a 
Ra fuid mineral, and the beavieft of ail 
_krown bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy 
aid Auid, as it ismore pure; itis wholly volatiic 
in the fire, and may be driven up in; vapour by a 
degree óf heat very little greater than that of boil- 
Vo. J1. ' 


QUI 


ing water: itis the leaft tenacious of all bodies, 
and every fmaller drop may be again divided by the 
lighteft touch into a multitude of others. ‘The fpe- 
cifick gravity of pure mercury is to water as 14.020 
to 1000, and as it is the heavieft of all fluids, it 
is alfo. the colde%, and when heated the hotteft: 
the ancients all efteemed guickfilver a poifon, nor 
wis it brought into internal ufe till about two 
hurdred and twenty years ago, which was firft oc- 
Cafioned by the ihepherdsy who ventured to give it 
their fheep to, kill worms, and as they received no 
hurt by it, it was foon concluded, that men might 
take it fafely: in time, the diggers in the mines, 
when they found it, crude, {wallowed, it in vaft 
quantities, in order to feil. it privately, when they 
had voided it by ftool: but the miners feldom 
follow their occupation above three or four years, 
and the artificers, who have much dealing in it, 
are generally feized with paralytick diforders. $ 
ihe 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for 
though it has weight and fimilarity of parts, it is 
neither diffolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed: it 
feems to conftitute a particular clafs of foffils, and 
is rather the mother or bafis of all metals, than a 
metal itfelf: mercury is of confiderable ufe in gild- 
ing, making locking-glailes, in refining gold, and 
various other mechanical operations befides medi- 
Cine. Chambers. 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like untoʻa 
red rofc; the’ beft was wont to be made in Libia of 
brimfonevand quick sever burnt. Peacbam. 

Pleafures are few; and fewer we enjoy ; 
Pleafure, like guick-filver, is bright and coy; 
Weftrive to grafp it with our utmoft skill, 
Sall it eludes us; and it glitters ftill: 

If feiz'd at lat, compute your mighty gains, 

What is it; but rank poifon in yourveins? Young. 
Quicksi’LveReDd.adj. (from quick/lver. | 
Overlaid with quickfilver. 

Metal is more difficult to polih than glafs, and 
is afterwards very apt to be fpoiled by tacnifhing, 
and reflects not fo much light as glafs guick/ilvered 
over doés : I’ would propound to ufe inftead of the 
metal a glafs ground concave on the forefide, and 
as much convex on the backfide, and gnick/i/wered 
over on the convex fide. Newton's Opticks. 
QUI DAM. n. J. [Lat.] Somebody. Not 

now vied. 

For envy of fo many worthy qguidams, which 
catch at the garland which to you alone is due, 
you will be perfuaded to pluck out of the hateful 
darknefs thofe fo many cxcellent poems of. yours, 
which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal light. 

4 Spenjere 
Qu: DDANY. a. f. [cydoxium, cydoniatum, 

Latin ; guidden, German, a quince. | 

Marmalade ; confection of quinces made 

with fugar. 

Qui‘ndit. m f. [corrupted from guid- 
libet, Latin; or from que dit, French] 
A fabtilty ; an equivocation. A low 
word. 

Why may not that be the fkull of «a lawyer? 
where be his guiddits now ? his quillets? his cafes? 
and his tricks? E Sklakefpeare. 
Quitonity. n. f. [quidditas, low Latin, } 
t. Effence; that which is a proper anfwer 

to the queftion, guid ef? a {cholaftick 

term. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 
Ard knew their natures and abftracts, 
Where entity and quwiddity 

| The ghofts of defun@ bodies fly. 


Fudibras. 


gueftion. Not uted. 
Mifnomer in our lawsyeand other guidditics, I 
leave tothe profefiurs of law. - Camden's Remains. 
Quie’scence, m. f. [from guit/co, Lat. } 
Ref; repofe. 


Whether the carth move or rek, 1 undertake 


QUI 


not to dctermine.: my. work is»to prove, that the 
common inducement to the belief of its guicfcencey 
the teftimony of fenfe, is weak and trivoluus. 
Glanville. 
Quiescent. adj. [guie/cens, Lat.] Reft- 
ing ; not being in motion; not movent; 
lying at repole. 
Though the earth move, its motion muft needs 
be as infenfible as if it were guicfeent. Glanville. 
The right fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginncth, is the aétive or moving fide; but 
the. finifter is the weaker or more guicfcent fide. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sight takes in at agreater diftance and more variety 
at once, comprehending alfo guie/cent objects, which 
hearing does not. Helder. 
If it be in fome part movent, andin fome part 
guie‘cent, it muft needs bera curve linc, and fo no 
radius. l Grew. 
Preffion or motion. cannot be, propagated in a 
fluid in right lines beyond an obftacle which, ftops 
part of the motion, but will bend and fpread every 
way into the guiefcent medium, which lies beyond 
the obftacie. Newton's Optichs. 


QUYET. adj. [gquier, French 5 ` guietus, 


Latin. 
1. Still; free from difturbance. 
Breaking off the end for want of breathy 
And Sliding foft, as down totleep her laid, 
She ended a!l her woe in quiet death.  Sfeafers 
This life is beft, 
If quiet life is beft; fweeter to you, 
That have a harper known. | Skakc{p. Cymdbclince 
Juttly thou abhor’ ft 
That fon, who on the guict ftate of man 
Such trouble brought. . Miltone 
2. Peaceable; not turbulent; not often- 
five; mild. ` 
Let it be in tbe ornament of a meek and quiet 
fpirit. 1 Peters 


3, Still; not in motion. 


They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the 

night. i Judges 
4. Smooth ; not ruffed. 

. Happy is your grace, 

That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefpiares 
Quiver. mS, [guies Latin.], Reft; re- 

pofe ; tranquillity ; freedom from dif- 

turbance. peace; fecurity; fillnefs. 

‘They came into; Laith unto a people that were at 
quiet and fecure. Judges, XVille 270 

'The land 
A dreadfuliguiet felt, and worfer, far 
‘Than arms, a fullen interval of war. Dryden. . 
"here fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their 
name, 
And there in quièr rules. 

Spdulpent gaites pow'r ferene, 

Mother of peace ant joy and love. Hughes. 
To Quiet. dv. ad {from the noun. } 
le Localm; to lull; to pacify; to put 
to reft. 

The loweft deguee of faith, that can gwiet the 
foul of man, is) a fixm:conviction that God is pla- 
cable. Forbess 

2.. To till. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or guieting 
Corporedl motion, joined to {ubftance, we have the 
idea of an immaterial fpirit. Lockes 

QUIETER. n. J. [from guset.} The per- 
fon or thing that quiets. 
QureTIism. af. [from guict. | 

What is called by the poets apathy or difpaffion, 
by. the *feepticks indifturbance, ‘by the Molinifts 
guietifiny by common "men peace of cunfCience, 
teers all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. 


Lonple. 


Dryden's Æ heise 


QuietLy. adu. [from quiet.] 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. 
Let no man for lis own poverty become more 
3K oppreffing 


QUI 


eppreffing in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly, and 

patiently recommend his eftate to God, and leave 

the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 
2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves 
quietly and modeftly by the way as they went ; yet 
they doubted that would but make them more 
hungry to fall upon the fpoil inthe end. Bacon. 

2. At ret; without agitation. 
Quietness. n. f. [from guier.] 
ï. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel guictne’s neither returning to. miflike 
nor proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious 
fill atter one manner. Sidney. 

That which we move for our better inftruction 
fake, turneth into anger and choler in them ; they 
grow altogether out of guietnefs with it; they an- 


twer fumingly. Huker. 
2. Peace; tranquillity. 
Stop effuGon of our chriftian blood, 
And ‘ftablith quietnefs on ev ry fides . Shake/peare. 


What miferies have both nations avoided, and 
what guietnefs and fecurity attained by their peace- 
able union ? s Hayward. 

3. Stillnefs ; calmnefs. 

If we compare the gwietnc/s and chaftity of the 
Bolognefe pencil to the buftle and tumult that fills 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaft 
attempt to intereft the paffions, their boafted art 
will appear a mere ftruggle without effet. Reyrolds. 

QuieTsome. adj, [from guiet.] Calm; 
Rill ; “undifturbed. Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and guietfome, 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad atiray. Spenfer. 

Quietupe. a. f. [quietude, Fr. from 
quict.] Ret; repofe; tranquillity. Not 
in common ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will 
flow a future guietude and fercnitude in the affec- 
tions. Watton on Educaticn. 


Quite. n.f. - 
1. The hard and. ftrong feather of the 


wing, of which pens are made. 
With her nimble gwil//s his foul doth feem to 
hover, 
And eye the very pitch that lufty bird did cover. 
Drayton. 
Birds. have three other hard fubftances proper 
to them; the bill, which js of alike matter with 
the tecth, the thell of the egg, and their gu:/!s. 
Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 
2. The inftrument of writing. 
1 will only touch the duke’s awn deportment in 
that ifland, the pruper fubjeét of my guille Wotton. 
Thofe lives they fail'd to refcue by their Kill, 
Their mule would make immortal with her guil. 
Garth. 
From him whofe quills ftand quiver'd at his car, 
To bim that noxches flicks at Weitminitese Pcpe- 
3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 
"Near thefe was the black prince-of Monomotapa, 
by whofe fide was feen the gui//-darting porcupine. 
Artu: bnot ard Pope. 


4, Reed on which weavers wind their 


threads. 

The prefumptuous damfel rafhly dard 
The goddefs" felf to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious fill, 


Of works with loom, with needle, and with guill. : 


Spenjer. 
-. The inftrument with which muficians 
trike their ftrings. 
His flying fingers and harmoniou: guil! 
Strike fev'n diftinguish J notes, and. icv'n at once 
they fill. Dryden. 
QOurirer. 2. f. [guidliket, Lat.) Sub- 
tilty 3 nicety; fraudulent diftinétion ; 
petty cant. 
Why may sot that be the full of a lawyer? 


QUI . 


his guillets ? his 


where be his quiddits now? 
Shakefpeare. 


cafes ? and his tricks ? 


A great foul weighs in the fcale of reafon, what 


it is to judge of, rather than dwell with too fcru- 
pulous a diligence upon little gui//cts and niceties. 
Digty. 
Ply her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well for quirks and guillets. Hudib. 
Quit. n. J. [couctte, French; kulchr, 
Dutch; culcita, culcitra, Latin.} A 
cover made by ftitching one cloth over 
another with fome {oft fubftance be- 
tween them. 


Quilts of rofes and fpices are nothing fo helpful, 
as to take a eake of new bread, and bedew it with 


a little fack. Bacon. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with mag- 

nificent gui/ts amongft the richer forts Arbuthnot. 
She ou the gui/t finks with becoming woe, 


Wraptin a gown, for ficknefs and for fhow. Pope. 


To QUILT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ftitch one cloth upon another with 


fomething foft between them. 
The tharp fteel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe neck before the guilted {cll, 
Then from the head the body fundred quite. Spenf. 


A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it 


drieth too much. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Entèllus for the ftrife prepaies, 
Strip’d of his quilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos’d of mighty bone. Dryden's fEncis. 
A chair was ready, 
So quilted, that he lay at eafe reclin’d- Dryden. 
Mayn't 1 guilt my rope? it galls my neck. 
Arbuthnot. 
Qui’nary. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Cone 
lifting of five. | 


This-guinary number of elements ought to-have 


been reftrained to the generality of animals and 
vegetables. Boyle. 
Quince. n. f. [coins French; guidden, 
German. } 
1. The tree. 
= The guince trec is of a low itature; the branches 
are diffufed and crooked; the flower.and fruit is 
like that of the pear tree; but, however cultivated, 
the fruit is four and aftringent, and is covered 
with a kind of down: of this the fpecies are fix. 


Miller. 
2. The fruit. . 
They call for dates and guinces in the paftry. 
Sbakefpeare. 

A quince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the laws 
of Solon, was given to the brides of Athens upon 
the day of their marriage. Peacham on Drawing. 

To QuincH. v. a. [This word feems 
to be the fame with gueech, winch, and 
queck.] To ftir; to ounce as in re- 
fentment or pain. 

Beftow all my foldiers.in fuch, fort as I have, 
that no part of all that realm thall be able to dare 
to guinch. Spenjer. 

QuincuNCIAL. adj. [from guincunx.] 
Having the form of a quincunx, 

Of a pentagonal or guincuncial difpofition, Sir 
Thomas Brown produces feveral examples in his 
difcourfe about the quincunx. Ray. 

QUI NCUNX. n. f. (Latin.] Quincunx 
order is a plantation of trees, aifpofed 
Originally in a fquare, confilting of five 
trees, one at each corner, and a Ath 
in the middle, which difpofition, re- 
peated again and again, forms a regular 
grove, wood, or wildernefs ; and, when 
viewed by an angle of the fquare or pa- 
ralellogram, prefents equal or parallel 
alleys. 

Brown produces feveral csamples in his difcourfe 
about the guincunnx. Ray on the Creation. 


QUINQUAGE SIMA. {Latin.] 


QUI 


He whofe lightning pierc'd th’ Iberian lines, 

Now forms my guincunx, andnow ranks my vines. 

Pope. 

Quin- 
quagefima funday, fo called becaufe it 
is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers; fhrove funday. Di@. 

QuINQUA'NGULAR. adj. [quinque and 
angulus, Lat.) Having five corners. — 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming 
itfelt to the fides of the talus, is of a figure grit- 
quangular. Wo:dward. 

Exactly round, ordinately guinqguangu‘ar, or hav- 
ing the fides parallel. More's Andee againft Atheifm. 

QUINQVARII CULAR. adj. [guingue and 
articulus, Latin.) Confitting of five 
articles. 

They have given an end to the guinguarticular 
controverfy, for none have fince undertaken to fay 
morc. Sunderfon., 

QuiNQuEFID. adj. [guingue and, findo, 
Lat.) Cloven in five. 

QuINQUEFO'LIATED. adj. [quinque and 

folium, Lat.) Having five leaves. 

QuINQUE NNIAL, adj. [quinguennis, Lat. ] 
Lafting five years; happening once in 
five years. ; 

Quinsy.n/. [corrupted from /guinancy. p 
A tumid inflammation in the throat, 
which fometimes produces fuffocation. 

The throttling guinfy “tis my ftar appoints, _ 
And rheumatifms 1 fend to rack the Joints. Dryd. 

Great heat and cold, fucceeding one another, 
occafion pleurifies and guinfiese sdrbutbnct on Aire 

Quint. z. f. [quint, Fr.] A tet of five. 

For ftate has made a guint 
Of generals he’s listed in't, Hudibrase 

Quinrain n. f. [quintain, French. ] 
A poft with a turning top.. See Quin- 
TING 

My better parts . 
Are all thrown down ; and that, which here ftands 


UP 
Is buta aii a mere lifeiefsblock. Shakefpearc. 
Quinta. n. f. [céntupondium; Latin.] 
A hundred weight to weigh with. 
QUINTESSENCE 2. fe [quinta efen- 
tia, Latin.] 
1. A fifth being. 
From their grofs matter fhe abftra&s the forms, 


And draws a kind of guinteffence from things. 
Davies. 


af 


The ethereal guinteffence of heav'n 
Flew upward, fpirited with various forms, 
That rowl'd orbicular, and turn’d to ftars. ALt/ron. 
They made fire, air, earth, and Water, to be the 
four elements, of which all earthly things were 
compounded, and fuppoted the heavens to”be a 
guintejence ox fifth fort of body diftinct from all 
theie. Watts's Logicke 


. An extra&t from any thing, containing 


all its virtues in a’ fmall quantity. 
To me what is this guintefence of dut? man 

delights not me, nor woman neither. Stake/peare. 
Who ¢an in memory, or wit, or will, 

Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find ? 

What alchymift can draw, with all his fkill, 

The guinteffence of thefe out of the mind? Davicte 
For I ama very dead thing, 

In whom love wrought new alchymy, 

For by his art he did exprefs , 

A quinteffence even from nothingnefs, 

From duil privations and lean cmptinefs. Donne. 
Paracelius, by the help of an intenfe cold, teiches 

to feparate the guimtcffence of wine. Boyle. 
Let there be ligat! faid God; and forthwith 

light 
Ethereal, ficit of things, gwintefence pure, _ 
Sprung from the diep. Mikon's Paradife a a 
en 


(S) 


f 
| 


QUINTESSENTIAL 


Quintin. m/. 


QuINTUPLE. ad, 


> ti 

Q'ut 
When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
‘inferior paffions and afte€tions following, there 
arifes a ferenity and complacency upon the whole 
foul, infinitely beyond the greateit bodily pleafures, 
the highelt guinte//ence and elixir of worldly delights. 
South. 


Badj. [from guint- 
effence.} Confifting of quinteffence. 
Venturous affertions as would have puzzled the 
authors to have made them good, fpecially confider- 
“Ging that there is nothing contrary to the guinte/in- 
‘tial matter and circular figure of the heavens; fo 
neither is there to. the light thereof. Hakewill. 
{[1.know not whence 
derived ; Min/bew deduces it from guin- 
tus, Latiny and calls.it a game cele- 
-brated every fifth year; palus quintanus, 
Latin, .Jinfworth; quintaine, French. } 
An uprighw po, on the top of which a 
‘crofs»pott -turned upon a pin; at one 
“end of the crofs poft was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag: the 
play was to ride againft the broad end 
with a lance, and pafs by before the 
fand bag, coming round, should. ftrike 


the tilter on the back. 


At quintin he, 
In honour of his bridaltee, 
Hath challeng'd either wide countce ; 
Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company, 
“And each one hath his livery. Ben Jonfon. 
[guintuplus, Latin. ] 
Fivefold. 
In the country, the greateft proportion of mor- 
tality, one hundred ahd fifty-fix, is above quintuple 
unto twenty-eight theleaft. Graunt’s Bills of Mort. 


Quie. n.f. [derived, by the etymologilts, 


rom whip.) A marp jet; a taunt; 
a farcafm. 
Notwitbftanding all her fudden quips, 
The leat whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, fpaniel like, the more the fpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her-ftill. Shak. 
If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, 
he would fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfef: 
this is called the guip modette Shak. As you like ite 
Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 


Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. . Milten. 


Yo Quip. v. a. To rally with bitter far- 


cafms. Ainfworth. 


QUIRE. nm. f. [choeur, French; choro, 


Italian.) 


1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. 


The trees did bud and carly bloffoms bore, 

And all the guire of birds did {weetly fing, 

And told that garden's pleafures in their caroling. 
Spenjer. 
Myfelf have lim'd a buth for her, 


- And plac'd a guire of {uch enticing birds, 


That the will light to diken to their lays. Sbake/p. 
At thy nativity a glorious guire 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 

To thepherds watching at their folds.by night, 

And told them the Mcfliah now was born. Milton. 

I may worfhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow'd and virgin quires. Milt. 
Begin the fong, -and {trike the livelying lyre, 

Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well 

fitted guire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And.to my fong with fmooth and-equal meafures 


dance. Cow/l-y. 
As in beauty the furpafe'd the guire, 
So nobler than the reft was her attire. Dryden. 


2. The part of the church where the fer- 
vice is fung. 


4. Flight of fancy. 


QUI 


J am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country guire 
Shall quench my rage. Claveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d guire, 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. 
Drydens 
The fox obfceneto gaping tombs retires, 


And wolves with howling fill the facred guircs. 
Pope. 


3. [Cahier, French.] A bundle of paper 


confifting of twenty-four fheets. 


To Quire. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


fing in concert. 
There's- not the fmallef%t orb which thou be- 
hold’ ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 


= Still quiring t> the young ey'd cherubims. Shake/p. 


My throat of war be turn’d 
Which zired with my drum, into/a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 
That babies lulisiaileep. — Shake/pecre’s Coriolanus. 


Qui’aisteR. 2. f. [from guire:] Cho- 


rifter ; one who fings in concert, gene- 
rally in divine fervice. 

The coy quiriffers, that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. Tbomfon's Spring. 


Quirk. 2. f. [OF this word I can find no 


rational derivation. ] 


1. Quick flroke ; harp fir. 


I've felt fomany guirke of joy and grief, 
That the firft face of neither on the ftart, 
Can woman me unto’t. Sbake/prare. 


2. Smart tauot, 


Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others 
to talte their valour; belike, this is a man of that 
quirk. Sbak-fpeare. 

l may chance to have fome odd quirks and rem- 
nants. of wit broken on me. Shakefpeare. 


3- Slight conceit. 


Conceits, puns, gvirks or quibbles, jefts and 
tepartees may agreeably entertain, but have no 
place in the fearch after truth. Waters on the Mind. 
Not in ufe. 

Moft fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 
That paragons defcription and wild fame, 

One that excels the guirks of blazoning pens. Shak. 


5- Subtilty ; nicety; artful diftinction. 


leta lawyer tell them he has {pied fome defect 
in an entail; how folicitous are they to repair that 
error, and leave nothing to the mercy of a law 
quirk P Decay of Piety. 
There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the ftroke 
of the law. L'Eftrange’s Fables. 


6. Loofe light tune. 


Now the chapel’s filver bell you hear, 
That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r; 
Light guirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 


To Quit. v. a. part. pa. guit; pret. I 


quit or quitted. (quiter, French ; guitare, 
italian ;-guitar, Spanifh.] 


1. To difcharge an obligation; to make 


even. 
We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft 
made us to fwear. l Fofoudy iis 20. 
By this act, old tyrant, 
I hall be guit with thee; while’l was virtuous, 
1 was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 
Sure‘thouw wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denb. 
To John I ow'd great obligation; 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publith it to al] the nation; 


Sure John and J are more than Quite Prior. 


2. To fet free. 


Thou art guit from athoufand calamities; there- 
fore let thy joy, which should be as great for thy 
freedom from them, as is thy fadneis when thou 
fceleft any of them, do the fame cure upon thy dif- 
content. Tagzlor. 

Henceforth I fly net death, nor would prolong 
Life much: bent rather how] may be quit 
Faireft and eafiet of this cumb'rous charge. Milt. 


8, [Contracted from acquit.] 


Quite. adv. 


QUI 


To quit you of this fear, you have alieady 
looked death in the face; what have you found 10 
terrible in it? Wakes 


3- To carry through; to.difcharge; to 


perform. 
Never worthy prince a day did guit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. 
Daniel. 


4. To clear himfelf of an affair; with 


the reciprocal pronoun. 
Samfon hath guit bimfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finith’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning. 
Miitone 


5- To repay; to reqùite. 


He fair the knight faluced, louting low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was, Sperf. 
Enkindle all the fparks of nature, 

To guit thishhorrid act  Shuke/peare’s Kirg Lear. 


6. To vacate obligations. 


For our reward, 
All our debts are paid: dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments againft us guivted. 
Ben Fonyjore 
One ftep higher 
Would feme highet, and ina moment guir 
Lhe deht immente of endleds yratitude. Milton. 


7. To pay any obligation ;` to clear a 


debt ; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of thcir purpofe, and got 
not fo much as to guit their charges; becaufe 
truth, which: is the fecret of the meft. highGod, 
whofe proper handy-work all things are, cannot 
be compaffed with that wit and thofe fenfes which 
are our owne | Hooker. 

Does not the air feed the flame? and does not 
the flame at the fame time warm ‘and enlighten 
the air? and does not the earth guir fcores with 
all the elements in the noble fruits that ifue from 
it? South's Sermons. 

Still I fhall hear, and never guir the fcore, 
Stunn`d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefcid o'er and o'er. 

Dryder. 

Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, 
where there is no conyeyance for timber to places of 
vent, fo as to guir the coft of the carriage. Tempe. 
To ab- 
folve ; to acquit. 

Nor further feek what their’offences be, 
Guiltlefs I guir, guilty 1 fet them free. Fairfax. 


g. To pay. 


Far other plaints, tears, and laments, 
The time, the place, and our eftates require, 
Think on thy fins, which man’s old foe prefents 


- Before that judge that guirs each foul his hire. 


Fairfaxe 


10. To abandon ; to forfake. 


Their father, 
Then old and fond of iffue, took fuch forrow, 
That he guir being. Shakefpearc's Cymbelines 
Honours are promis’d 
To all will gui? ‘em ; and rewards propos’d 
Even to flaves that can deteét their courfes. 
Ben Forfon. 
Such variety of arguments only diftraét the un- 
derftanding, fuch a fuperficial way of examining is 
to guit truth for appearance, only to ferve.our 
vanitye Locke. 


11. To refign; to give up. 


The prince, renown'd in bounty as in arms, 
With pity faw the ill-conceal'd diftrefs, 
Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms, 
And gave the fair one to the fricnd’s embrace. 
Prior. 


QurtcuGRass. a. fe [cpice, Saxon; - 


gramen caninum, Latin.) Dogeprafs. 
They are the beft corn to grow on, ground: fub- 
ject to guitchgrafs or other weeds. Matimer’s Huft 
[This is derived, by the 
etymologilts, from quitt2, difcharged, 
free, French; which; however at frit 
3K 2 appearance 


QUI 


appearance unlikely, is much favoured | To QUIVER, v. m., 
1. To quake; to play with a ‘tremulous 


by the original ufe of the word, which 
was. in this combination, gute and 
cleam; that is, with a clean riddance: its 
prefent fignification was gradually in- 
troduced.} Completely ; pertectly ; to- 
tally; throughly. 
Thofe latter exclude not the former quite and cl:an 
as unneceffary. Hocker. 
He hath fold us, and guite devoured out money. 
Genefis, xxxi. 
If fome foreign ideas will offer themfelves, reject 
them, and hinder them from running away with 
our thoughts guire from the fubjeĉt in hand. Locke. 
The fame aétions may be aimed at different ends, 
and arite from guite contrary principles. Addijon. 
Qui'tRent. n. f. (quit and rent.) Small 
rent referved, 
Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as 
a {mall guitrent, which every one would be content 
to pay towards the guard of the feas. Temple. 
My old mafer, a little before his death, withed 
him joy of the efate which ‘was falling to him, 
defiring him only to pay the gifts of charity he 
had lert as gaitrents upon the eftate. Addifon's Speé?. 
Quits. interj. (from guit.) Anexclama- 
tion ufed when any thing is repayed and 
the parties become even. 
QUITTANCE. x. f. [guitance, French. ] 
3. Difcharge from adebs or obligation ; an 
acquittance. À 
Now I am rememb'red,.he fcorn’d at me! 
Burthat's.allvone ; omittanceis no guitranceeSbak. 
2. Recompence.; return; repayment. 
Mine-eyes faw, him.in bloody Rate, 
= Rend'ring faint.guittance, wearied and outbreath'd, | 
‘So ‘Henry Monmouths; \Sbakefpeare’s Henry 1Ve | 
Plutus, the god of goaid, ede 4 
Is but.his Reward ; no meed But he repays 
Sevenfold above ittelf;. no gift t&him 4” 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All ulerof guittunces, Shakefpeare's Timon of Atkens. 
We hall forget the office of ‘our haod, 
Sooner than quittance of defert.and merit..Shake/p. 
To Qui TTance. V. a. (ftom the noun. |] 
To. repay ;,.t0 recompenfe.~ A word 
not ufed, 
/vEmbrace methen,this opportunity, 


- (d 


As fitting bek 10 guittance their deceit, Sbakefp.. 
Quitrer. n. f. ` 
a. A deliverer. Ainsworth 


2. Scoria of tin. 
QuITTERBONE. 2 | 
Quitrerbone is a hard round {welling “upon ‘the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and 
grows moft cummon'y on the infide of the foot. 
Farrier’s D Aiorary. 
CUI'VER. 2. J [This word feems ‘to be 
corrupted from ,coxurir, French, or 
cover.) A cafe or-theath for arrows, 
As Dianne hunted ona day, 
#She chanc’dto.come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his bead, 
One of bis fhatts the fale away, 
And one of hers did clofe convey 
Into the other's ficad ; l 
With that love wounded my love's heart, 
But Dianne beats with Cupid's dart. .. | Spenfer. 
Thofe works, : with: eale.as much hedid,, 
As you would ope ard fhut your gujwer-lid. Chapm. 
Diana's nyipphs would be arrayed in white, their 
` arms and fhoulders naked, bows’ in their hands, 
and quivers by theirifides. Pearham on Drawing. 
Her founding guimcrvon her fhaulder ty'd, 
One'hand a dart, andyone a;bow:fupply'de Dryden. 
Qui'verad. Nimble; active. Not in 
nfe. 
There was'a little garver fellow, and he would 
manage you his picce tids; and he would about 
and about. Dbake/peare. 


Ainjworth. 


2. To fhiver; to fhudder. 
Zelmane would “have™ put =to»her helping -hand,~ 


To Quog. v. n. 


QUO 


motion. 
‘The birds chaunt melody on every bufh, 
The green leaves gurver with the cooling wind. 
Séake/peare. 
O'er the pommel caft the knight, : 
Forwafd he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He guiver'd with his fect, and lay for dcad. Dryd:) 
With what a fpring his furious foul: broke loofé, 
And left the limbs Ril guivering on the ground. 
sAddifon. 
Eurydice with gui'ring voice he mourn’d, 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. Gay. 
Dancing fun-beams on the waters play‘d, 
And verdant alders form'd a quivering fhade. Pope. 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, ' 
The lakes that guiwer to the curling breeze. Pope. 


but fhe was taken with fuch a quivering, that fhe 
thought it more wifdom to lean herfelf to a tree 
and look on. Sidney. 


Qui’veRED. adj. [from guiver. } 


1. Furnifhed with a quiver. 
*Tis chaftity: + 
She that has that, is clad-in compleat fteel, 
And likea guiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forefts_andiunharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. Milton. 


2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 


From him whofe quills ttand guiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches sticks af Weitminfter. Pope. 


[A low word.] =To 
move as the embrio does in the womb ; 
to move as the heart does when throb- 
bing. 


QUO'DLIBET. nifo [Latia.} »Av nice 


points a fubtilty. 


"He who reading on the heart, 1 
When all his guodlibers of art 

Could nöt expound its pulfe and heat, 

Swore he had never felt it beat. Prior. 


pak dh iy ak n. fe | [quodlibet, 


ate}. One who talks or difputes on any 
fubject. Did. 
QuopnrBe’TIcAL. adj. (quodlibet, Lat.] 
Not reftrained to’ a particalar fubject : 
“in the fchools, thefes or problems, an- 
ciently propofed to be debated for cu- 


riofity or enter:ainment, were fo called. |" 


Dia. 
Quorir. n.f- [coefe, French. ] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See Corr. ) 
Hence‘thou fickly goif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleth’d with conqueft, aim to hit. 
Shake/pearce 
2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. 
To Quoir. wv, a. [coeffer, French.}'To 


cap; to drefs with a head~drefs. 


She is always guoifed with the head of an ele? 
phant, to fhew that this animal ls the breed'of that ' 


country. } iain. 
QuoiFruRe. nif 
Head-drefs. 
Thelady in the next medal. is very particular in 
her guoiffure. Addifonon Medals. 
Quoir. 2.f.. See Corr. l 
Quoin. a. fo [coin, French] 
1. Corner. / 
A fudden tempeft from the defert’ few 
W ith horridnwings, aud thunder'd as ityblews 
Then whirling round, the guoins together, itrook. 
Sarcyt. 


Build brick houfes with ftrong and Grin, gwoirs 
Mortimers Huflenery. 


os coluggns at each end. 


To Quoir. v.a. To throw. 


QUO'NDAM. [Latin.] 


QUORUM. n.f. [Lit] 


[coefure, French.) 


Quo 


2. An.inirument. for raifiog warlike en- 


gines. Ainfworth. 


Quoit. 2. /.. [coete, Dutch. ] git 
1. Something thrown to a great ciltance 


tO a certain point. 


He plays at guotts well,- Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
When hë played’ at gueits, he was allowed his 
breeches and ftockings. Arbutbno: and Röpte- 


2. The difcus: ‘of the ancients. is fome- 


times called in Englith: guoir; burim- 


_ ‘properly ; the game of gueits is a game 


of fkill; the difcus was only a trial of 


ftrength, as among us to throw the 
hammer. 


To Quoir. v. n. [from thenoun.] To 


throw quoits; to play at quoits. Drydex 
ufes it to throw the difcus. See the noun. 
Noble-youths.forsmatterthip-thould-Mrivey == 
To quoit, to run, and ftecds and chariots drive. 
Drydene 


Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a fhove-groat 
fhilling. Shakefpeure. 
Having been 

formerly. A ludicrous word. 

This is the gucndam king, let's feize upon him. 
Sbake/pearte 
What lands and lordthips for their owner know 

My guondam barber, but his worthip now. Drydcn. 

Quook. preterite of quake. Obsolete. 
Freely up thofe royal fpoils he tosk, ‘ 

Yet at the lion's kin he inly guske Spenfer. 
A bench sof 
juitices ; fuch a number of any officers 


as is futlicient to do bufinefs. — ~ 


‘They were a parcel of mummers, and being him 


felf one of the gucrum in his own county, he 
wondered that none of the Middlefex juftices took 
careto lay fome’of them by the heels." Aiddifone 
Quoira. x. fi- [guorus, Late] A thare ; 
a proportion as afligned to each. 
“Scarce™one in thts lift but engages to fupply a 
quotaof brifk young fellows, equipt with hats and 
feathers. $ Addijone 
Quota TION. nf. [from guore. | 
1. The a€t of quoting ; citation. _. 
2. Paflage adduced out of an authoras 
evidence or illuftration. hn 
_ „He, that has but ever fo. little examined the 
citations of writers, carnot doubt how little credit 
the quotations deferve, where the originals are want- 
ing- o atn Docks. 
He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 
Back'd his opinion with gucrariase Prien 
To QUOTE. v. a. [guorer, French.] 
To cite an author ar paflage of an 
author; to adduce by way of authority 
or illuitration the Words of another. 
The. fecond chapter to the Roinans is here 
uated only to paint the mnargent. bb bitgifre. 
*St. Paul guctes one of their poets for this faying. 
Vei : Srilling fect. 
He changed his mind, fay the papers, and guore 
for it Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 
He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, thoagh 
he expounded them wrong. Atterbury. 
g, -He will; in the middle of a feffion, guoe patlages 
“out of Plato and Pindar. Swift's Mifcellanies. 


Quo’rer. n. J. [from guore.] Citer; he 
that quotes. at 

1 propofed this pafiage entire, “to take off the 

difguite whiclritsiguorer put upop it. _ itrerbury. 


Qoru. verb imperfead. [This ist only 


part of chodan, Saxon, retained in Enga 
hih, and is now eoly ufed inyludicrous 
language. = Ic is uted by Stdney irregu- 
larly in the fecond pesfon.] Leeb d 

ay 


— 


 — 


Ra‘ BBET. n. 


“RA BCIN. 


Quo 
fay I or faid 13 guoth be, fays he or faid 
he. ae 

Enjoying, guotb you. 
» >) Shall: we}, :gwocbyhe5 fo bafely brook 
This paltry afs ? ; Hudibras. 
QUOTIDIAN. aq}. [guotidien, Fr. quoti- 
: dianus, Lat.}. Dail; happening every 
i day: oat! 
© Quotidiaw things; ‘and equidiftant hence 
} Shutis:for man inone circumference... Donne. 
hin Nor,was this aà short fit,of fhaking, as an ague, 


Sidney. 


QUO 
but a quotidian fever, always increafing to higher 
inflammation. King Charles. 
QUOTIDIAN. n. f. [febris quotidiana, 
Latin.] A` quotidian fever; a fever 
which returns every day. 

If I could meet that fancymonger, I would 
give him counfel ; for he feems to have the guoti- 
dian of love. SEAR, 

QUOTIENT. n. f.. [quotient, French’; 
quoties, Latin. } 
« In arithmetick, guotient is the number produced 


Quo 


by the. divifion of the two given numbers the one 
by the other. Cockere 


To make all the fteps belonging to the fame 
pair of ftalrs of an equal height, they confider the 
height of the'rõom in’ feet and inches, and mul- 
tiply the feet: by twelve, whofe product, with the’ 
numberjof edd,inches, ; gives the fum of the whole 
height in inches, which fum they divide by the 
number of fteps they intend to have in that height, 
and. the quotient fhall be the number of’ inches and 
parts that each ftep shall be high. Moxoxe 
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R AB 


_ Is called the canine letter, be- 
R caufe it is uttered with fome 
a _ refemblance to the growl or 
{narl of acur: it has one conftant found 
in Englith, fuch as it has in other lan- 
guages; as, red, rofc, more, muriatick : 
in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an 4, rbapfody :-r is never 
mute, unlefs the fecond r may be ac- 
counted mute, where two rr are ufed ; 
as myrrb. 

To RA BATE. v. n, {rabattre, Fr.} In 
falconry, to recover a hawk to the fif 
again. rm - Ainfrworth. 

Ra BATO. z. /. A neckband; a ruff. 

I think your other rabaro were better.” Shakefp. 
Broke broad jefts upon her oarrow heel, 
Pok’'d her rabatos, and furvey'd her fteel. 
Old Cowcdy. 


JoRa’ BRET. V. a. [rabatre, raborer, k'r.] 


To pare down pieces of wood fo as to 
fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper 
edge of a board ftraight or fquare down, that the 
edge of another board,” cut down in the fame man- 

‘ner, Way join into the {quare of the firt; and 
this lapping over of two boards is cailed rabbering. 
n . Moxir 

The window frame hath every one of its ligha 
rabb ted on its outfide about half an inch into the 
frame, and ali thefe rabbetsare groved fquare. 

Mixcn. 
J. [from the verb.] A 
Joint made by paring two pieces fo that 

, they wrap over one another. 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the rabbets 

of the door within the rabdets of the door-putt. 
Moxcn. 
Da. J- A door among the 
_ jews. y 
4 The Hebrew rabbirs fay, that nature) hath 
gives. man, for the pronouncing of all letters, the 
jips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate,, and throat. 

f À Camden's Remains. 

Be not ye called rabbi 5 for one is your maftor, 


Racecar. 


RAB 


even Chrift, and all yeare brethren. Mat. xxiii. 8. 
Ra‘seir. n. f. [robbe, robbekin, paved, 
A furry animal that lives on plants, an 
burrows in the ground. 
I knew a wench married, a3 the weat to the 
garden for parfly to stutt arabbit. Sbake/peare. 
A company of fcholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with them which, had not much wit, 
and gave in charge, that if be faw any, he fhould 
be filent for fear of fcaring of them; but he no 
fooner, efpied a company. of rabbits, but he cricd 
aloud, ecce multi cuniculi; which he had ‘no fooner 
fsid, but the conies ran to their burrows and 
he being checked by them for it, an(wereds Who 
would hare thought that the, rabdits,, underttood 
Latin, ? Bacon 
RABBLE.: 2. f. [rabula, Lat. rabulari, 
low Latin.} A tumultuous crowd; an 
affembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a ratble lead ye to your,deaths? + p Shakc/p. 
Govbringythe n:lé/e hereto this place., Sbahefp. 
Of thefe his {everal ravithments, betrayings, 
and ftealing away of men's wives, came in all thofe 
ancient, fabies, and all that rabile of Grecian for- 
geries. Raleigh. 
The better fort abhors feurrility, 
And often ceofures what the rabble like. Rofcommon, 
That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, whom 
the whole’ ‘nation fo rings of, are not the wifcit 
men in the world. South, 
‘Fo gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a fhort rabble {cene, becaufe’the ‘moh are repre- 
fente} by Plutarch and’ Polybius’ with the fame 
chara@er of baf-nefs and cowardice. Dryden. 
In change of government, 
The rabble rule their great oppreffors fate, | 
Do fov'reign jultice and revenge the Rate. Dryden. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill im- 
preflions upon the low ‘and ignorant rahd/e, and 
to put the dregs of the psople in a ferment. 
Adailon's Freebolder. 
Ra‘saiement. 2. f. [from, rabbie.) 
Crowd ; tumultuous afiembly of mean 
peoples „Not în ufe. 
A rude rabblement, 
Whofe fike le never faw, he durft not bide, 
But got his ready ftced, and faltaway ‘gan ride. Spenf 


4 RAC 


The rabbl-ment houted, clapp’d their chopt hands, 

and uttered a deal of {tinking breath. Sbake/peare. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 

traitors, and other ofthe fame rabdlement. Camden. 

Rasin. adj. [rabidus; Latin.) Fierce ; 
furious ; mad. 

RA'BINET. 2. fJ. A kind of fmaller ord- 


nance. Ainfworth. 
RACE. ». J. [race, French; from radice, 
Latin. ] ` | 


t. A family afcending.. 
2. Family defcending.- 
"Hein a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 


Of men inhumerable, theré to dwell. Milton. 
Male he created thee, but thy confort 

Female for race. Miltone 
Highias the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immoral races, Dryden. 


Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dry. 
3-A generation ; a collective family. 
A. race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shak. Merbant of Venice. 
4. A, particular breed. 
The rece of mulcs, fir for the plough is bred. 


Chapman. 
Inftead 
Of fpirits nralign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. Milton. 


In the races of mankind and families ofthe 
world, there remains not to one above another the 
leaft pretence tu’ have the right of inheritance. 

| Locke. 

If they are all debas’d’and willing flaves, 

The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 

And the old ‘finking to ignoble graves, 

Of fuch a race no matter who is king. Murphy. 
5: Race of ginger. [rayx de gengibre, 
Spanifh.] A root or fprig of ginger. 
6. A~ particular ftrength or tafte of wine, 
applied hy Temple. to any extraordinary 

natural force of intelleét. 

Of gadens there:may be forms wholly irregular, 
that may haye more beauty than of others; but 
they muit owe it to fome extraurdinary difpofitions 
of nature in the teat, or fome great race of fancy 
os judgment in contrivance. Temples 


3 7. [Ras 


R AC 
7. (Ras, Mlandick:], Conteftin running. 


To deferibe races and games 
Or tilting turnicure. Milton.. 

Stand forth, .ye champions. who tle -gauntiet 

«`i Wield, 
¿Or you the E racers.of the field ; 
Stand forth, ye Wreitlers.who theic paftimes gr ace, 
I wield the gauntict, aod I run the raie. 
S. -Courfe on‘ the teet. 

The flight of many birds is fwifter than the race 
of, any beats, Bacon. 
. Progrets ; courfe. 

It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour,, which 
many examples have taught them, never ftopt his 
race tll it came to a headlong overthrow. — Sicney 

My rave of glory run, and ruce of hame. Mikr. 

The great light of day yet wants to rua 
Much of his race though steep. _ - 

He fafe return'd, the race of glory paft, 
New. tohis friends embracd. ~~ Pope's Ody fie 

Io. Train ; procefs. 

An offenfive war is made, which is unjuft in 
the aggreffar ; the profecution and race of the war 
carricth the defendant to invade the ancient patri- 
mony of the firit aggreffor, whe is now turned 
defendant ; fhal hevt fit down, and not put himlelf 
in defence ? Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the lofs of Urbin, 
which he reobtained. Bacon. 


RACEHORSE. a. f. [race and bor/e.] 
Horfe bred to_run for prizes. 

The reafon Hudibras gives, why thofe, who can 
talk on trifles, {peak with the greateft fluency, is, 
that the tongue is like a rab orf which runs 
the fafter the lefs weighs it Carries. SAdd:fen. 


RACEMA TION. a. J. [racemus, Latin. } 
*Clufter, like that of ‘grapes. 
A cock will in®one day "fertilitate" the’ Whole 
racematitn or clufteriof teges, which are not excluded 
in many weeks after. Browns 


‘Racemiferous. adj. [racemus and fero, 
Lati). Bearing clufters. 
Ra‘cer. 2./. [trom race.] Runner; one 
that contends in fpeed. 
His tumbling founder'd jade: can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbier in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-finn'd Facer¥ of the flood. Dor fet. 
>A poet's form fhe plac‘d before their eyes, 
And bad.the nimbkft racer feize the prize. Pope. 


Ra‘ciness. n. f. [from racy.] The,qua- 
lity of being racy. 
Rack.x2. f. (račke, Dutch; from racken, 
to ftretch.], 
1. An engine to torture. 
Vex not his. ghoft; O let him pafs! he-hates 
him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him-out longer. | Sbhake/peare’s King Leer. 

Did ever any man upon the rack aftliet himfelf; 
becaufe he had received a crots anfwer from his 
miftrefs. Taylor. 

Let them feel the whip, the fword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rock expire. ‘ Addi/on. 

2.“Torture ; extreme pain. 

A fit of the ftone puts a king to the ravk, and 
makes him as miserable as it does the meanet 
fubjeét. Temple, 
` _ A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is 
interpreted as an initance of averfion or indifter. 


Milcon. 


ence. Addifon. 
3. Any inftrument by which extention is 
performed. 


Thefe bows, being (gmewhat like the long bows 
jo ufe among us,’ were bent only by a man's 
immediae ftrength, without the help of any bender 
or rad that are ufed to others. Wilkins. 

4. A diftaff; commonly a portable diftaff, 
. from which they fpin by twirling a ball, 


It is commonly fpoken and written roct. 


T upe. i 


aR Acc 


+ The fitters turn the wheel, 
“Empty the woolly rack, ‘and fill the reel. Dryden. 


5. [Racke; Durch, a track} The clouds 


as they are driven by the wind. 
That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack dillimns, and makes it indiftine 


The great globe itfelr, 
Yea, ad, which icinherie, Mall diffolve ; ; 
And, Le this infwbftancial pageant, faded, . 
Leave notarack behind. ~ Shate'peare’s Tempeft. 
We often fee againit fume torm, 
A filence in the ahs ns, the ruck ftand fill, 
The bold winds {peechlefs, and the orb below 
As hufh as deata. Shakefpeare’s Hamet. 
The winds in the upper region, which move 
the clouds above, which we cali the ruik, and are 
hot perceived below, pals without.noile. . Bacon. 
As wint’ry winds contending in the fky, 
„With equal torce of lungs their titles try ; 
“They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. 
Dryden. 
6. [pnacea, the occiput, Saxon ; raca, 
Iflandick, hinges or joints.) A neck 
of mutton cut for the table. 
7. A grate; the grate on which bacon is 
laid. 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed 
for cattle. 
Their bulls they fend to pattures far, 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. 
May's} ‘irgil. 
The beft way to feed cattle with it, is to put it 
In racks, becaule of the great quantity theyrtread 
‘down. | Mortimer. 
Fle bid thenimble hours 
Bring forth the Reeds; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full swzcks the gen’rous iteeds retire. 
Addifon. 
g. Arrack ; 


ARRACK. 


To Rack. v.n.. [from the noun.}] To 
ftream as clouds before the wind. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fin, 
Not f{eparated with the racking clouds, 
But fever'd in a pale clear-thining fky. Shake/peare. 
‘To Rack. v, a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To torment by the rack. 
Unhappy moft like tortured me, 
Their joints new fet to be new rack'd again. Cowley. 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 
_You will not rack an innocent old man. 


Dryden and Lee. 


a fpirituous liquor. 


2. To torment; to harafe. 
Th’ apoftate angel, though in pain, 
Vauating aloud, but ruck'd with deep defpair. Milt. 
‘Lo harats by exaction. 
The landlords there fhamefully rack their tenants, 
exacting of them, befides his covenants, Ai he 
plealeth. Spenfer. 
‘The commons haft thou rack’d ; the bre s bags 
Ate lank and Jean with thy extortions: Shukifpeares 
He took poffeffion of his jutt eftate, l 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryd. 
4. ‘Lo {crews to force to performance. 
They, eres § and ftretching fcripture? further 
than by God was meant, are drawn «into fundry 
inconveniencies. Hooker. 
The wifctt among the heathens racked their wits, 
and caft about every way, managing every little 
argument to the utmoft advantage.  Tillot. Serm. 
It was worth the while for the adverfary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the fuceours of learning 
and critical fkill to affail them, if poffible, and to 
wreit them out of our hands. Waterland. 


5. To ftretch ; to extend. 
Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice doy 
That thall be racka even to the uttermoft. 


6. To defecate; to draw off from the 


As water isiin water. Shak. Antony and’ n E ; 


see 


Shak. 


ORGA D 


lees. 1 know not’whence this word is 
derived in this fenfe; reiz, German, is 
Clear, pure, whence our word to rinfe: 
this is perhaps of the fame'race. 

le is common: to draw wine or beer from the Kes, 
which wei‘call racking, whereby, it will clarity 
much fooner. Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellarto mix it 
with the jees, and, after a few days teikimas 

rack it off. =} Mortis 
Racx-rent. 2. f. [rack and rent.] Rent 
railed to the uttermoft. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-renss, 
paid for the lands of the church? Sauift's Mifecl. ~ 

Rack-RENTER. 2. f. [rack and renter.) 
One who pays the utcermoft rent. 

Though this be +a quarter of his yearly income, 
and. the.publ.ck,taxstakes. away-oneshuadrediyevet 
this influences not» the yearly ‘rent of the land ; 
which the suck-renter or undertenant pays. Locke. 

Racket. z. f. [Of anceftain derivation; 
M. Cafaubon derives it, after his cuf= 
tom, from eaxia, the dath of flu€uation 

againft the fhore. } 

1. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than 
I, it is alow ebb of linen with thce, when thou 
keepeft not racket there. Shakefpearee 

2. A confufed talk. In Wurlefque lan- 
guage. 

Ambition hath korai her lodging, and lives 
_the next door to faction, where they keep fuch a 
‘racket, that the whole parith is difturbed and 
migati in an uproar. i 2 

3: [Raquette French: }, ‘The in fi 
bee which players’ at: tennis itrike the 
ball. Whence ‘Perhaps, all the -other 
fenfes. 

When we have matcht our sackets to thefe balls, 
‘We will in France play a fet, 

Shall Sy his father’ s crown into the hazard. 
Shakefpearee 
ae body, into which impreffion is made, either 
can yield backward or it cannot: if it can yield 
backward, then’theimpreffion made is a motion; _ 
as we fee a ftroke with a racket upon a ball, 
makes it fly from it. Digby on the Souls) 

He talks much of the motives to’ do and for- 
bear, how they determine a reafonable man, as if- 
he were no more than a tennis-ball, to’ be toffed to 
and fro by the rackcts of the fecond caufes. 

Bramabil againft sso 


d 


Ra‘cKInG. a”. f. 

Racking pace'of a horfeiis the fame as ee a 
only thac it is a fwifter time and a fhorter tread ; 
and though it does not rid fo much ground, a 
it is fomething eafier. Farrier’s Dif. 

Ra‘ CKOON. n. f. e 

The rackocn is a New England animal, like a 
badger, having a tail like a fox, being ¢loathed 
with a thick and deep furr: it fleeps in the day — 
time in a hollow tree, and gues out a-nights, when _ 
the moon fhines, to feed on the fca-tide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey j 


RACY: adj. [perhaps from rayz, Span. - 
a root.} Strong; flavorous ; talting of — 
the foil. owe? ” 

Rich racy verfes in which we ~ 
The foil, from whichithey come, “taite, {mell, and : 
(a Coveys on 
From his brain that Helicon diftil, 
Whole racy liquor did his offspring fill. Dante 
The cyder at firit is very lufcious, but if ground © f 
more carly, it is more racy. Mortimer's Hufbandrye 
The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix‘d the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing cafk reftor’d to are 
opes 


t 


‘ Le 


RAD 


Rap. 
_ Rad, red, and -rcd, differing only in dialect, 
fignify countel, a3 Conrad, powerful or skilful in 
counfcl; Ethelred, a noble counfellor; Rodbert, 
eminent for counfel: Eubulus and Thrafybulus 
have almoft the fame fenfe. Giblen. 
Ra‘ DDOock. or. ruddoch, zw. f. A bird; 
the red breatt. 
The raddock would, + 
With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shake/p. 
Ra‘ DIANCE. n. J. [radiare, Laun.) 
Ra'Drancy. Sparkling luftre; glitter. 
By the facred radiance of the fun, 
By ail the operations of the orbs, ; 
Here I ditclaim all my paternal care. Sbakefpeare. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenfion 
above its natural radiancy, is not without juft 
= doubt; however it be granted a very {plendid gem, 
and whole fparkles may fomewhat refemble the 
giances of fire. Brown's Vulgar Exrours. 
The Son 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majefty divine. a Milten. 
A glory furpaffing tbe fun in its greateft radiancy. 
Burnet. 
RADIANT. adj. [radians, Latin.] Shin- 
ing ; brightly fparkling ; emitting rays. 
here was a fun of gold radiant upon the top, 
and before, a fmall cherub of gold with wings dif- 
played. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant flate the fpreads, 
‘In circle round her fhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like Gilver threads, 
This, this is the alone. Milton's Arcades. 
Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk. “Milton. 
l fee the warlike hoft of heaven, 
Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to (uccour truth below. Miltzn. 
Jo RADIATE. v. 2. [radio, Lat.] Tof 
emit rays; to fhine; to fparkle. 
"Though with wit and parte their poffeffors could 
never engage God to fend forth his light and his 
truth: yet now that revelation hath difclofed them, 
and that he hath been pleafed to make them 
radiate in his word, men may recollect thole fcat- 
tered divine teams, and kindling with them the 
topicks proper to warm our atiections enflame holy 
zeal. ~ Boyle. 
Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
Our eyes, and thus we fce the fun or a flame; or 
it is refle€ted from other bodics, and thus we fee a 
_ man or a picture. Locke. 
Ra‘piaTed, adj. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorn- 


ed with rays. 
The radiated head of the phenix gives us the 
meaning of a paflage in Aufonius. Addifen. 
RADIA tion. 2. f. [radiatio, Latin; ra- 
diation, French. ] 
1. Beamy lufre; emiffion of rays. 

We have perfpective houfes, where we make 
demonftrations of all lights and radiarions, and of 
“all colours. Bacon. 

Should J fay ¥ liv'd darker than were true, 
"Your raciution can all clouds fubdue, 
But'one ; ‘tis beft light to contemplate you. 


i 


J 
Donne. 
2. Emiffion from acentre every way. 
s Sound paralleleth in many things with the lighr, 
j and radiaticn of things vibblcs Bacon's Nat. Hif- 
RADICAL. adj. {radical, French; from 
“radix, Latin. | 
1, Primitive ; original. 
The differences, which are fecondary, and pro- 
ceed from thefe radical differences, are, plants are 
` all figurate and determinate, which inanimate bodies 
are not. Bacen. 
Such a radical truth, that God is, Springing up 
together with the effence of the foul, and previous 
to ail other thoughts, is not pretended ‘to by reli- 
gion. H Bentic;. 


a i 


paa? 


‘RAF 


2. Implanted by nature. 

The emiffion of the loofe and adventitious moif- 
ture doth betray the radical moifture, and carrieth 
it'for company. z Bacon. 

If the radical moifture of gold were feparated, 
it might be contrived to burn without being con- 
fumed. Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and 
dry up the radical moifture. Arbuthnot. 

3. Serving to origination. 
Rapvica wiry. 2. /. [from radical.] Ori- 
gination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality and 
power of different fotms; thus, in thé feeds of 
wheat, there lieth obfcurely the feminality of dar- 
nel. Broaon’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ra‘picatty. adv. [from radical.] Ori- 
ginally ; primitively. 

It is no eafy matter toi determice the point of 
death in iniecdtsy who have not their vitalities ra- 
divally confined unto one part. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright, ? 
Primitive founts, ard origins of light, è 
Enliven worlds deny`d to human fight. Prior. ) 

Ra’picatness.n. f. [from radical.] The 


ftate of being radical. 

To RADICATE. v.a. [radicatus, from 
radix, Lat.] Toroot; to plant deeply 
and firmly. i 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the 
tranfient gleam of light and warmth, confirm re- 
folutions of good, and give them: a durable con- 
fiftence in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difcourage- 
ment of unbelief, trom radicated beliefs, and points 
of high prefcription Brown. 

If the objećt tays not /on the fenfe, it makes 
not impreffion enough ty be remembered; but if 
it be repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of 
thofe images behind it, to frengthen the know- 
ledge of the objet: in which radicated know- 
ledge, if the memory confift, there would be ño 
need of seferving thole atoms in the brain. 

Ganwille’s Defence. 

Rapica’tion. n.f. [radication, French ; 

from radicate.) The act of taking root 


and fixing deep. 


They that’ were tô plant a church, were to, deal | 


with men of various inclinations, and of different 
habits of fin, and degrees of radica’ion of thule ha- 
bits ; and to each of thefe fom= proper application 
was to be made to cure their fouls. Hammond. 

Ravicce. n. f. [radicule, French; trom 
radix, Latin.] 

Radicle is that part of the feed of a plant, which, 
upon its vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy. 

Ra Dist fe [radic, Sax. radis,raifort, 
French raphanus, Lat.}] Aroot. Miller. 

RADIUS. no fs { Latin. } 

t. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

2. Adone of the fore-arm, which accom- 
panies the ulna from.the elbow co the 
wrift. 

To Ravr. v. a. To fweep; to huddle; 
to take haitily without diltin@ion. 

Their caufes and effects I thus raf up together. 
Carew. 

To Ra’rFie. v. n. [raffer, to {natch, 
French] ‘Yo cait dice for a prize, for 
which every one Jays down a ftake. 

Leiters from Hampftead give me an account, 
there is a tate snuitituuon ticse, under the name of 
a ruffing hop. Tater. 

Ra rrLe. n.f. (rafle, French; from the 
verb.) A fpecies. of game. or lottery, 
in which many ftake a {mall part of the 
value of fomne fingle thing, in confidera- 
tion of a chance to gain it, ` 


RAG 


` The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precidùs ftonés, three foot broad, and 

four foot long, would have made a fine raffile. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

RAFT. 2. /. [probably from ratis, Lat.] 
A frame or float made by laying pieces 
of timber crofs each other, 

Where is that fon 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the rifing. hip. Pepe, 

Rarr. part. pall. of reave or raf., Spenfer. 
Torn ; rent. 

RAFTER. 2./. [pepeen, Saxon 
Dutch; corrupted, fays Junius, from 
roof tree.) = The fecondary timbers of 
the houfe ; the timbers which are let into 
the great beam. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ftill with you, the mufcle, finew, and vein, 
Which tile this houfe, will conte agains Donace 
Shepherd,» ` i 
I truft thy honeft offer’d cour 
Which oft is fooner foun 


P Shakefpe 


; rafter, 


tefy, 
d in lowly theds 


With fmoky fies than in tap'ftry halls. Milton. 
On them the Trojans caft 


Stones, rafters, pillars, beams, 
_ By Donaus, king of Egypt, 

his. brother Ramefes, the ufe o 

brought among the Grecians, 

knew no other way of croffi 

but on beams or rafters tied t 

From the Eaft, a 

| - His hoftile breath through 

The flames impell'd. | 

| The roof began to mount aloft, 

| Aloft rofe every beam and rafter, 

The heavy wail climb’d flowly after. 

Ra rrerep. adj. [from raft 

with rafters, 

No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor found, 

| No noon-tide’bell invites'the country round. Popes 

| RAG. æ. / [pnacobde, torn, Sax. paxa. | 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the reft; a 
tatter. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tolts 

And flatter’d into rags. „+ Milton. 

Rags arc a great improvement of chalky lands. 

; My. Mortimer. 
iz. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
clothes: proverbially, mean drefs. 

Fathers 'that wear rags, 
Do make their children blind; 
But tathers that»bear bags; * 
| , Shallifee their children kind. Shakefp. King Lear. 
They tooke from me 
Both cvate and cloake, and all things that mi 
Grace insmy habit; and in place, put on 
Thefe,taiter d rugs. Chapman. 
Worn like a cloth, 
Santy 


Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. 
And virtuc, though in rags, will keep me warm, 


Denham, 
when he fled from 
f thipping was firit 

who before that.time 
ng their narrow feas, 
o one another. Heylyn. 
Belgian wind =~ 
the dry rafters fent ; 
Dryden 


Swift's Mifc. 
er. ]i Built 


i 


Í 


ght be 


Content with poverty, my foul { arm; 


Drydene 
3. A fragment of drefs. 
He had firt matter ken undreft ; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of torm was on. Hudibras. 


RaGaMuUFFIN. #2. Ji [from rag and I 
know not what elfe.] A paliry mean 
fellow. 

I have led my ragamufins where they were 
pepper'd; there's not three of my hundred and 
fitty left alive; and they are for the town's end 
to beg during life. Sbakefprare's Henry 1V. 

Shall we brook that paltry. afs 
Ana feeble feoundie!, .Hudibras, 
With that more paltry rogamuffin, . 
Kalpho, vapouring and huihng ? Mudibras. 

Atienced with a crew of ragamuffins, the broke 

Into 


> 


RAG 


Into his houfe, turned all chingsitopfy-turvy, aod 
then fet it on. fre) Swift. 
Race. n./. [rage, French. } 
1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 
T his\tiger-footed razz, when it fhal! find 
The harm of unfkann'd fwiftnefs, will) too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to `s heels.’ Shake/p.\Coriolanus- 
Defire not í 
T` allay my rages and revenges with 
“Your colder reafons. Shakefpeare. 
Argument ore heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous'd. Milton. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rege. 
Milton. 
z. Vehemence or exacerbation of any 
thing painful. 
The party hurt, who hath been in great rage 
“of pain, till thesweapon was re-anointed. “Bacon. 
The rage of thirft and hunger, now fuppret 
cpe» 
3. Enthufiafn; rapture. 
Who brought green poefy to her perfect age, 
And mage that art which was a rage. Corul-y- 
4. Eagernefs ; vehemence of mind: as, 
a rage of money getting. ) 
You purchafe pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope. 
Then niay his foul its tree-born rage enjoy, 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow’r employ. Harte. 
To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 
ceflive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, {trong drink is caging; and 
whofoever is deceived thereby, is not wife. rov. 
Why do the heathen rage ? Pfalm iis 1e 
At this he inly rag'd, and as they taik’d, 
* Smote him into the midriff. Milton. 
2. To ravage ;.toexercife fury. 
Heart-rending news, 
That death thould licenfeyhave to rageamong 
The fair, the wile, the virtuous. Waller. 
3. To act with mifchievous impetuofity 
The chariots fhall rage in the ftreets, they shall 
juftle one againft another, feem like torches, and 
sun like the lightenings. Nabum, ite 4. 
The madding wheels of brazen‘ chariots rag'd. 
‘ Milton. 
After hefe waters had raged on'the earth, they 
began to leffen and fhrink, and the great fluctua- 
tions of this deep being quieted“ by. degrees, the 
waters retired. Burnet. 


Ra‘’GeruL. ad. [rage and full] "= Fu- 
rious; violent. 

This. courtesy was worfe, than) a battinado to 
Zelmane 3 fo that again with rageful eyes the bad 
him defend himfelf ; for no lefs than his life would 
anfwer it. Sidney. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formi- 
dable appearances, and fet out each virtue in fo ami- 
able a form, that the covetous perfon fhall scatter 
moft liberally his beloved idol, wealth, andy the 
vageful perfon fhall find a calm. Hammond. 


Ra'ccen. adj. [from rag.] 
3. Rent into tatrers, 
~ How like a prodigal, 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wind ; 
How like che prodigal doth the retura 
With over -weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the {trumpet wind. 
ao" Sbake(peare. 
As 1 go in this ragged tattered coat, J am hunted 
away from the old woman's door by every barking 


cure Arbuthnce. 
2. Uneven; confifling of parts almoft dif- 
united. 


The earl of Warwick's ragged ‘taff is yet to be 
feen pourtrayed in their church ftecple. Carcev. 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto. a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging fea, Sdahe/p. 


3- Drefled in tatters. 


4. Rugged ; not {mooth. 


IRATI 
The moon appears, when fooked upon with a 
good, glafs, rude and ragged. Burnete 
Sioce noble arts in Romce have no fupport, l 
And ragged virtue notarfriead at courts, Drydind 


The wolf would barter away a ragged coat’ and 
a raw-boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat.one. > LF fi. 
What thepherd owns thole ragged theep? Dryd- 
Ra’ GGEDness./av fu {trom ragged.) Stare 
of being:drefied.in tatters. 
Poor nae wretches, wherefo er you are, 
That bide the petting of this pitilefs fturm:! 
How. fhail your houfelefs heads and untcd fides, 
Your loop’d and window'diraggednefs defend you ? 
Shakcfpeare. 
Ra’GinGuy. adv. [from raging:} With 
vehement fury. 
Racman. a. f: [rag and man.) One 
who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT. n.f. [French.] | Meat ftewed 
and highly feafoned. 
To the ftage permit 
Ragouts. for Tereus or ‘Chyeftes dreft, í 
“Tis tafk cnough for thee t' expofe a Roman feaft. 
Dryden. 
No filh they reckon comparable to a ragout of 
fnails, Addifor. 
When art and nature join, th’ effect willoe 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricafy. King. 
Ra‘cwort. n.f. [rag and:wort.] A 
plant. Miller. 


Ra‘cstTone. nm. fo [rag and fone] 


t. Aftone fo named trom its breaking in 
a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. 
| Wofduard on Fofils. 
z. The ftone with which they {mooth the 
edge.of a tool new. ground and left 
ragged. i 
RAIL. 2. f. -[riegel; German. ] 
1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two 
upright pofts. 
if you make another fquare, and alfo a tennant 
on each untennanted end of the ftiles, and another 


mortefs on the top and bottom rails, you may put 
them together. Dixon. 


z. A feries of pofts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is inclofed : a pale 
is a feries of {mall upright pofts rifing 
above the crofs beam, by which they are 
connected : a rail is a feries of crofs 
beams fupported with pofts, which do 
not rife much above it. 

A man upon a high place without rails, is ready. 

to fall. Bacon. 
A large fquare table for the commiffioners,. one 

fide being fufficient. for thofe of either party, and 

a rail for others which went rounds Clarendon. 
3. A kind of bird. | 
Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, wail, partridge 

and pheafant. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. [negle, Saxon.] A woman’s upper 

garment. ‘This is preferved only in the 

word nightratl. _ 

To Ratt. v. a. [from the noun.) s 

1. To enclofe with rails. | 

‘The hand is fyuare, with fous, rounds-at theicord 
ners; this should firit- have been. planched, over, 
and rai'ed about with ballifters. Carew. 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from 


and railed. Ayl fe. 
and railed in the communion-table. 


Mdaifon. 
2. [o rangean a dive. 


> 


other prophanc places, (o it ought to be fenced in 
Sir Roger has given a handfome “pulpit-cloth, 
They were bronght.to London alli railed In ropes, 


like a team of hories in.a cart, and were executed 
fame at London, and the ef at divers places. | Buc, 


R All 


To Rail. v. n.»[railler, Frenchy Fallet, 
Dutch.] To ufeinfolent and reproach- 
ful language; co fprak to, or to. men- 

“tion in opprobrious terms; formerly 
with cz, now commonly with atesi 

Your hufband is in his ok! lunes again; he f 
rails againft all marricd piankind,) curfes all Eve's 
daughters. Shutypears. 

What a, monftrous fellow art thou? thus to 
rail, cn one, that is neither knowa of ‘thee, nor 
knows thee. i Shakepcare. 

‘Till chou canft rail the {cals froma of,:ay bond, 
Thou but offend'ft thy lungs to fpeax to loud. 

Sbake/paares 

He ‘tript me behind; being down, iaiuttea, 

raiľd, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakopeare’s King Lear. 

Angels bring not railing accutation aguinit them. 

| 2 Peter, ite 

The plain the foreft doth difdain: 

The forefts rail upon the plain. Drayton. 
If any is angry, and rails at it, he may fecurely. 
l Locze. 
Thou art my blood, where Johnfon has no part ; 
Where did his wit on learning Ax a brand, : 
And,rai/ az arts he did not understand? Dryden. 
Lebia tor ever onmrirails, t 
To talk of meshe, never fails. Swifs. 
Raver. a. /..[from, rail] . One fhe 
infults or defaines) by opprobrious lan- 
guage. `. p ; 
If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, Iam 
as happy as long as the raiver will give me leave. 
+ í South's Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious railer tax Nee i 
Creative wifdom. Thomfon’s Summer. 
RArLLERY. on. f. (raillerie, French.] 
Slight fatire ; iatirical merriment. 
Let rai/lcry be without malice or heat. B. Fonfon. 

. A quotation out of Hudibras. fhall make them 

treat wita levity an obligation wherein their welfare 
is concerned as to this world and the next: railiery 
of this nature is enough , to make, che shearer 
tremble. i Addifon s: Frebolder. 

Studies employed son low objets; the | very 
Naming of them is fufficient to turn them into 
raillery. Addifon. 

. To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of 

the fubtile, and the railleri¿s of the prophane. 
Rogers's Sermens. 
Rar MENT. »f.. [for arraiment, from 


drets ; garment. 
ufed bur in poetry, 
His raiments, though mean, received handfome- 
nefs by the grace of the wearer. Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 
Be thou athain'dy that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeft raiment. i Shakef{peare. 
Living, both food and raiment the fupplies. Dry. 
You are to confider them as the fervants and 
inftruments of action, and fo give them food, and 
rct, and raiment, that they may be ftrong and 
healthful to do the duties of a charitable, ufeful, 
pious life. y Law. 
To RAIN. v:n”. [peoian, Saxon ; re- 
Gener Dutch. | 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo fait,) 
t: That all at once. it fais... Dryden's: Knight's Tale. 
The wind ie fouth-weft, and the weather low- 
ring, and like to rain. Lecke. 
z. To fall as rain. Ain 
The eye marvelleth at the whiteness thereof, 
and the heart is aftonifhed at the ruining of it. — 
Ecclus. xliii, 18. 
They fat them down to weep ;_ nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds sofe within. 
Milton. 
The water falls from the 


A word now little. 


3. Jt Rainse 
clouds. 
That 


array.| Veure; vettment; clothes; | 


| 


RAT 
AAS AA 


, al oa - . 
| shen in Sf rain 
tn. eai rm. SE k King: Lear. 
FoORAIN. v ur down as rain. 
ie Pind Cow fo TER fhow’ ring on your head. 
re. " SLakefpeare. 
| ~ * Rai n farifical whiff i in his ear, 
“Make facred even his ftirrop. Shak. Timen of Ath. 
ee rae famith’d, had not God 
Rain'd from*hear’ n rae. Milton's Paradife Lf. 


sah neo, Saxon.] The moitlure 
5 dit 


m the clouds. : 
; ali we three meet again, 
Wica ligbtning, or in rain? 


Shakalpeare. 


periccutedis Wifdem, “tvie 16. 


Ms loft Bete pour 


rH ‘Inet ca an uiciefs how’ B p 
nie vert fete ite curfe the rainy 
For ich poor farmers peay d in vans = Waller. 


¢ 
i iA is water b a: he heat of the fun, divided into f 
ve Di. ay farts ending ån the air, till, encoun- 
tering the cold, it be condenfed into clouds, and 
„efgerds i in drops- Ray. 
Rai NEOW.. x f. [rain and dow.) The 
~ iris; the femicircle of various colours 
which appears in fhowery weather. 
Catting of the water i ina moft cunning manner, 
n makeaa pee vainbixy, mot more pleafant to the 
peye thanstorthe) mind; fo'fenhibiy’ to {ce the proof 
| of the heavenly iris. qe Sidney. 
| add another hue unto the rainbows Shuke/p. 
The rainbow is drawn like'a nymph with large 
wings difpread in the form of a femicircle, the 
feathers of tundry colours. af Peacham. 
They couldynot be ignorantycf the promife of 
God never to drown the world, andy the rainbau 
before their eyes to pat chem in mind of.it,, Brown. 
This rainkceo never appears but where it rains fi 
- “in thefun-thine, 'and'may 'bé mide artificially by 
fpouting up’ water, which | may "break “aloft, and 
featterinto drops, ‘and fall down like rain; for the 
fun, thining apan thefe d:ops, certainly caufes the, f’ 
bow to appear tova {pectator ftanding i in a true pofi- 
‘tion to the” tain and fun: this bow is made by re- 


z tration of the fun's light in m drops of falling rain. 
4 Niwtone| 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
i And forms a rvindcav of alicrnace rays y Koper) 


four, 
Teung. | 


Gay ramio filks her mellow charms i 
And nought of Lyce but heyfelt is old. 
Rai sverr a A [ppanay, Sax. ‘rangi- |" 
yer, Lavin. A deer with latge harne, 
~ whieh, in the northern’ reBions, draws 
fledges through the {row ! 
PRU SURESS. A. Ja [from rainy.) The 
Foe of being Tevet ar j 
Ra ttie WaT ERs ov Yo sel rainwand,.qwater. | 
Waer not taken from (pringe, but Fali 
“ing*from ‘the clouds: 
A MCaGre holy water in a'dry honfe, i TS Better than 
fer ‘mt o doors: Shalefp. King Ler. 
We'took dihed rain tvanr. ” Royles 


eA Raineaweter is to De preferred before (pring - waer! h 


Ra AT aaj ffrom sap doe Shower) ; 
wet. 
hes ena ‘and ur Ene are me rch’ E 
W ith Paii marche in the paint! field. Vouk fps 
} w A contr wah Ucciyngiinia very rela ape N ind a 
' -eeoneentious woman, dre alilees Proverds, Rxvii. 15- 
j Wo RAISE. v. a. [réfa,. Swedish ;' x Aidi 
Danith.} 
TTo Nft ; to, heave... bat 


"Ap th i Uir, went to y raife him up from the eth! 


Wee eels yo) eka. xii) 
“Sach a buik as nu twelve, bards could raje A | 
were: ve itary’ 


ing bards of thefe degen'rate days. | 
“aN Pepes 
*2! To fer upright? 2s, n: 
Vou If. 


hj 


railed, A maji. | 


* 


d 
> ew 


M4 rimers | 


RAI 


3. To erect; to'build up, 


Take jis carcafe down from the tree, eat it at 
the entering of the gate, and raife thereon a heap of 
ftones. Fcfaay, viii. 


LS p 


4. To exalt to a peo more Bidat or illuf- 


~ 


trious. 

“Counfellors may” manage affairs, which never- 
thelefs are far from the ability to raife and amplify 
an eftate. Bacon. 

~~ * Thou fo pleas’d, 
Canft raife thyvereature to what Heig ght-thou wilt 
Of union.. Miltcn. 


5: Timsiatphelijes 4 to enlarge. 


7+ To elevate 3. to,exalt. 


Thatveyeicfs headvof thine was firft-from'd feth, 
To mije my fortunes. Shukefpeare’s Kirg Lear. 


cith ttrange rains, hails, and fhowers were they | 6. To increafe in current value. 


| The plateipieces of eight were raifed three-pence 
in the piece. Temple's Mifeellanies. 


The Perfians gazing on.the fun; 

Admir‘d how high ‘twas: plac'd, -hows bright) it 
fhone ; 

But as his pow'r'was' known, their thoughts were 
raisd, 

‘sind foon they worthipp’d what at firf they prais‘d. 


Prior. 


8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 


This ginte came to be raifed to great titles. 
Clarendon. 
. To excite; to pnt in action. 
He raiferb the ftormy wind. Pfalm cvii. 28. 
He might taint 
“Th” animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife, 
Thence raife diftemper’d thoughts. Milton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune raifing his tem- 
petts. Pope. 


10. To-excite to war or tumult; to fur 


L _ To, give; beginning) to sas, 4¢ ratied 
Y the family, 
13. ‘To bring.into bein 


© Aaew trddbles.” 


14. 
yè m es f{pirits. 


Ehe fyirits of the deceafed, by certain fpelli andi 
t wisen i 


Es 


u 

Br fir rais’d head againft ufurping Richard. 
S: akefpeare. 

They neitherfound mein the temple ditputing 

with any man, neither sifing up the people. Zas. 

/Eneas then employs his pains 
mt parts remote to raife the Tufcan fwains. Dryden. 
"To roufe ; to Itir up. 
| miS fhall not awake, nor be railed out-ofistheir 
fleep. Fob. 


One hath vertur'd from T decp to railad, 
Mi: tom. 
‘God wouchfefes to rai e ‘another world 
oFromihime * Milton. 


To call into view Galea the ftate of 


acrificcs, wêre raifeds Sardys’s Fourney.: 
i Thdevare® (peétres the underftarding ee to 
itat ito flacrer Its own fazincfs. ocke.t 
‘lo.bring from death ‘to life. 
‘He. was delivered for our offences; and railed 
again. far aur yuftificction. Rimariy weer 5. 
Jt is fowminedi honour, "it isiraifid) in glory ; it 
is SowBin Weatnel’y Kas raifed in powers 
| 3, Corinthians, Vw 234 
16. Tq occafion; to begin. 
Rui not’a falfé report. Exodus, xxiii. 16 
The common ferrymian of Egypt, ‘that wafted 
over ‘the dead bodies from Memphis, ‘was made by 
the Greeks to'be the ferryman of hell, aad folemn 
fteries roifed atter him. ` Browns 
Wantonnefs and pride 
| \Raife outof triendfhip hoftite deeds in peace. Mile. 
ùz [o fet up; co utter loudly. 
=> All gazë, and sll admire, and raife a fhouting 
weem® | found? 
Soon as the prince appears, they rai/e a cry. Dry) 
(8. To collect; to obtain a certain fum; 
Pritain, once defpis'd, can raife 


As ample fume, as Rome in Cxfar's days. Arbuth. 


Dryden. T 


RA K 


I-thoulg not thus be bound, Ss 


i IfI had means, and could or Faife five poür: eP 
; Gaye? 
19. To-collects rife fle mejet: tolevy.’ 
Hevout of fmailef& things could without end 
Have rais'd inccGant armies. ‘Milton 
20. To give Tile to. ek ae 
Higher argument 
Remains, fufficient of irfelf to Fare 
Thatname, unlefs years damp my wing. Milton. 


21. ‘lomprocure’to bebred or Propagaied : 
as, he raifed theep ; he rajed wheat 
where none grew before. 

22. Yo raifeis,.inall its feafess toelevate’ 
from low to high, from-mean to illuf- 
trious; from obfcure «to: famous, or to 
do fomething that™may be ‘by an ‘eafy 
figure réferred to local elevation. 

23- To Raise safe. To. form patte into 
pies without a difh. 

Mifs Liddy can danse a jigs and raife peftes 

Speflatore 

Raiser. a. fe. [from. raife.}] He that 
raifes. 

And drinke the dark-deepe water of the {prings 
Bright Arethufa, the moft nourishing 
Raif r ot heards. Ckapman. 

Then Mall tand up in-his flate: a raifer of taxese 

Daniel, xis 

They thatare the firt rai/ers of their hates, are 
moft indulgent towards their childrens, Bicon. 

He that boafts of his anceitorsy the founders and 
raifers of a familys @oth ‘confefs that he hath lefs 
virtue. Taylore 

Raijer of human kind; by nature caft, 

Naked and helplefs. «2 Thomjcn's*Autumne 

RAISIN fs. [racenus, kaptos ; raifin, 
French. ] 

Rajfns are the fruit of the vine fuffered to re- 
main on the tree till perfeCtly ripened) and then 
dried) grapes of>every” kind, 'preferved in this 
manner,-are ‘called rei/ins; but) thofe dried in the 
funsarc much fwecter- and: pleafanter than thofe 
dried in, ovens ; they are*ecalled jar raifins, from 
their being imported in earthen J jars. file 

Dsied-grapes or raifins, boiled in a convenient 
proportion, of waters, makeval {weet liquor, which 
beingbetimes dittilicds affords añ oil’and: fpirit 
much J like the reifiasthemfelvess Boyle. 


RAKE. n. J. [raffrum, Latin; paci, Sax. 
u racche, Dutch. j 
. An. intrument with teeth, by which 
“the ground is divided, or hght bodies 
are ‘pathered' wp. 
At Midfiimmer down with the brembles. and 
y brakes, 
And after abidid with thy forkes and thy cag 
l Tuffer. 
O that y Daunteous deity wou'd pleafe 
To guide my rate por the chinking found 
Of tome vait tréafure bidden under ground. D'y.. 
He examinesthis fate) in the treaun, conibs hrs 
N locks with a rake. Gertb. 
. (Racaille, renchy ahevlow rabble ; or 
ge Dutch) a rih cur'dog.],. A 
loofes: diforderly, vicious, wild,’ gay, 


Be ar Fellow ja man addi Ged to 
-plealure.. 


Tne. next came wih Per fon, who was the 
| graarchtyrake i in, the piacc,but fomuch tlic mother's 
darling, that the lest-bes hutband for thevfake of 
this gracele(s youth. Addifon. 

Rakes hate fuber grave genticwomen. «fdatbnor. 

Men, fome'to bus'nefs, fome to picalure take, 
But ev'ry woman ix at heart a.rake. Pope. 

“he frrefawiimiling “his own virthes wake; 
The motheribege'dthe blefirig of a rate.’ “Pepe. 

To darcesat*publickplaces, that fops and-rakes 
might admire the finenc{s" of her Miape, “ard tle 
beauty of her mutions. Low. 


3 L Te 


RAK 
To Race. u. a. [from the noun.} 


Be To gather with a rake. | 
Mow baslie, and rake it, and fet it on cocks. 


- Tafer. 

Harrows iron teeth Mall every where 
Rate helmets up. May's Virgils Georgicks. 
"Jt it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes 
it for, yet they are forced to rake it out of dung- 
hille; and accordingly the apoftie gives it a value 
fuitable to its extract. Sourb. 

2. ‘Yo clear with a rake. 

As they rake the grecnappearing ground, 

The rufet hay cock rifts. | Themlon. 
4: To draw together by violence. 

An “eager dcfire to reke together whatfoever 
‘might prejudice os aay way hinder the credjt of 
apocryphal books, hath cavfed the collectors pen 
fo to run as it werc on wheels, that the mind, 
which fhould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Huker. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated | 
How, 1° th’ name of thrift, 

Does he rake this together. Shak. Henry Vill. 
A {port more formidable 
Ead rak'd together village rabble. Hudibras. 

Ill-_gotten goods are fquandcred away with as 

little confcience as they were raked together. L'’E/r. 
4. T'o {cour; to feeah with eager and 
vehement diligence. 

The ftatefman rakes the town to fmd a plot. 

Swift. 


g. To heap together and cover. To rake 


the fire is ftill ufed. 
Here i’ th’ fands 
Thee I'll rake up, the pof unfandtified 
Of murth’rous lechers. Shake/pearc's King Lear. 
~The blazing wood may to the eye leem great, 
But “tis the fire rak'd up that has the heat, 
And keeps it long. Suckling. 
Jo RAKE. v. 2. 
1. To fearch; to grope. Fe has always 
an idea of coarfenefs or noifomeneis. 
If you bide the crown 
Ev'n in your hearts, these will he rake for it. Shak. 
It is as offenfive, as to rake intoa, dunghill. 
South. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain3 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, l 
Then melts the mafs, Dryden's Perfius. 
‘One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived, but when 
found or fignificancy»is wanting? Dryden 
After having made effays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into theymott promifing 
parts. 4 dddijon. 
2. To pafs with violence. 
When Pas hand reached bim to,take, 
The fox on: kaces and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas couid not Ray, but over him did rake, 
And crown'd the earth with his fist touching 
crown. Sidney. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, l 
And rating chafe-guns through our fterns they 
fend. Dryden. 
Raker. æ. A [from rake.} One that 
rakes. 


RAKEHELL. ».f [Of this word the 
etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is apparently derived from 
rake and bell, and may aptly reprefent a 
wretch whofe life is paffed in places of 
lewdnefs and wickednets: Skinmer de- 
ives it from racaille; Fr. the rabble ;. 
Junius, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.} A wild, worthlefs, diffoiute, de- 
bauched, forry fellow. 

Outof the frie of thefe rakchel/ horfe-boys, grow- 
iu:g up in knavery and villany, are their kero fup- 
pied. Spenjer. 


RAM 


Exeter, faid in fport, that the king of rakebells was 
landed in the Weft, and that he hoped now to fee 
him. Bacon. 

A ratebell of the town, whofe charakter is fet 
of with excefive prodigality, profanencfs, in- 
tempeiance, and luft, is rewarded with a lady of 
great fortune to repair his own, which his’ vices 
had almoft ruined. Swift. 


Ra KEHELLY. adj. [from rakeLell.] Wild ; 


diffolure. 


I (corn the.vatebelly rout of our ragged rhimers, 
which without Jearning baaft, without judgmenc 
jangle, and without realon rage and foam. Spenjer. 

No breaking of windows or glaffes for fpight, 
And fpoiling the goods for a rakebel’y prank. 

Ben Fonfor. 


Ra‘kisn. adj. [from rake.] Loofe; lewd ; 


diffolure. 
There feidom can be peculiarity in the love of 
a rukifh heart. Clarifja. 


To Ra‘try. v. a. [rallier, French. ] 


1. ‘Yo put difordered or difperfed forces 
into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heav'n. Milton. 

Publick arguing ferves to whet the wits of 
hereticks, and by thewing weak parts of their 
doctrines, prompts them to rally all their fophiftry 
to fortify them with faliacy. Decay of Pi ty. 

Luther, deters men from folitarinefs; but he 
does not mean from a fober folitude, that rallies 
our fcattered ftrengths, and prepares us againft any 
new eacounters from without. ditterbury. 

2. [Railler, French.] To treat with flight 
contempt; to treat with fatirical merri- 
ment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe 
forty years, out of the fmoke of London, and rallies 
me_upon a country life. Addijon's Speétator. 

Jf atter the reading of this letter, you find your- 
felf in a humour rather to rally aud ridicule, than 
to comfort me, I detire you would throw it into 
the fire. Addifon. 

Strephon had long confefs'd his am*rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna ra/ly'd with difdain. Gay. 


To Ra ULY. v. n. 


1. To come together in a hurry. 

If God thould fhew this perverfe man a new 
heaven and a new earth, {pringing out of nothing, 
he might fay, that innumerable -parts of, matter 
chanced juft then to raliy together, and to form 
themfelves into this new world. DLillot{on. 

2. To come again into order. 

The Grecians rally, and thcir pow're unite ; 

With fury charge us. Dryden's Æ neis. 
3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 


Ram. n.f. fpam, Saxon; ram, Dutch. } 
1. A male fheep; in fome provinces, a 
tup. 
The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shak. 
An old theep-whittling’rogue, a ram tender. 
Sbukefpeare. 
Much like a well growne bel-weather, ce feltred 
ram he fhews. _ Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung 
with ftrings of beads and ribbands. Peacham. 
A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. 
Dryden. 
2. Aries, the vernal fgn. 
The ram havingypafs'd the fea, ferenely thires, 
And leads the year. Creech s Manilius. 
3. An intrument with an iron head to 
batter walls. 
Let not the piece of virtue, 
Which is fet as the cement of our love, 
To keep i: builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Sbakefp. Antony and Cle:patia. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without aay 
rams or engines of war did caft gown erisha gave 
a fierce adauit againit the walls. 2 Mac. Xie Iṣe 


The king, whem he heard of Peskin’s dege of | To Ram. U, a. [from the noun. } 


t. To drive with violence, as with 


a 


RAM 


tering ram. 


Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, + 


That long time have becn barren. Shakelpearce 
Having no artillery nor engines, and fit.ding that 
he could do no good by ramming with logs ot tim- 
ber, he fct one of the gates on fie. Bucine 
The charge with bullet, os paper wet and hard 
Nopped, or with powder alone rammed in hard, 


maketh no great difference in the! loudnefs of the’ 


report. Batin’s Natural Hiferye 
Here: many poor people roll jin ‘vat balls of 
fnow, which they ‘ram together,’ and ‘cover from 
the fun-fhine.. wert Addifin. 
2 To fill with any ‘thing driven hard tò- 
gether. 
As when that devilith iron engine wrought 
In deepett hell, and fram’`d by furies fkiil, 
With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 
And ranim'é with bullet round ordain‘d to kill. ~ 
Spenfre 


- 


He that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we rumm'd up our gates again the world. 
Shakelpearee 

They mined the walls, laid the powdcs, and 
rammcd the mouth, but the citizens made a coun- 
termine. Hiyward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th' cther bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, thal! Send forth 
Such implements of mifchief, as thall dath 
To pieces. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was 
filled with fome found materials, and romm:cd to 
make the foundation Foiid. Ar butbnote 

RAMAGE ne f [from ramus, Latia.) 
Branches of trees. 

To RAMAGE. v. a! See Jo RUMMAGE. 

Jo RAMBLE. v. 2. [rammelen, Dutch, 
to rove loofely in luit ;-ramb, Swedith, 
to roves} To rove looiely and irregu- 
larly ; to wander. 

Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings 
of fancy, aad gathers the man into himéelf. Sər’. 

Ee that is at liberty to ramble in perfeét dark- 
nefs, what is his liberty better than if driven up 
and down as a ‘bubble by che wind ? Lo. kee 

Chapman has taken advantage of an’ immea- 
furable length of ve'fe, notwithftanding which, 
there is tcarce any paraphrafe fo loote and rambling 
as his. y Pope. 

Never afk leave to go abroad, for you wìll be 
thought an idle rambling tellow. Swifte 

O'er his ample fides ihe rambling fprays + 
Luxuriant, thovt. Tiomfon's Sprirge 

Ra'msia. n.f. [from the verb.] Wan- 
dering ; irregular excurfion.. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 
down for reliet, ull very ‘wearinefs brings us at lat 
to ourfelves. L Efivaxge. 

Coming home after a thortsChriftinas rawdb/e, 


] found a letter upon my table. Swift. 
She quits the narrow path of tenfe 
For a dear ramble through impeitinence.  Scvifte 


RA MBUER, n. fJ. [from ramble.) Rover 3 
wanderer, 
Says the rambler, we muf e'cn beat it out. 
I Ejtrarge. 
Ra°MBooze.) x». f. A drink made of 
Ra MBUSE. y wine, ale, eggs, and 
fugar in the winter time, or of wine, 
milk, fugar, and rofewater, io the fum- 
mer time. Bailey. 
Ra’MeKin. ) æ. f. [ramequins, Fr.] in 
Ra'MEeQuiNns.§ cookery, (mall fices of 
bread covered with a farce of cheefe and 
eres. 
Ra'ments. ». f. [ramenta, 'Lat.]' Scrap- 
ings; fhavings. Dif. 
. RaMie 


a bate! 


Bailey. 


m 


1 
{ 


| 
: 
q 


RAM 


RAMIFICATION wf (ramification, Fr. 
from ramus, Latin.) __ ; ‘ie 
a, Divifion ‘or feparation into branches ; 
the act of branching out. 
_ By continuation of profane hiftories. or other 
monuments kept ogi the genealogics and 
ramifications of fome fingle families to a vat ex- 
tealon may be preferved. ` Hate. 
2. Small branches. i 
As theublood and chyle pafs together through 
the ramifications of the pulmonary artery, they will 
gbe tilly more. perfeétly mixed; but if a piperis 
divided into branches, and thefe again fubdivided, 
athe red and the white liquors, as they pafs through 
the remificatiors, Will be more intimately mixed ; 
the more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 
perfeet. ~~ Arburténot. 
To Ra MiFy. v. æ. [ramifier, French ; 
ramus anu. facio, Latin.].. ‘To feparate 
sinto branches. 
The mint, grown to have a pretty thick Raik, 


“with the'various and rari fied roots, which it fhot | 
intosthe water, prefented a (peCtacle not unpleafant 


"to behold. Boyle. 
Jo Ra’miry. v.n. To be parted into 
branches. 


Afparagus affects the urine with a fetid (moll, 
s efpeciaiy it. cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they -lofe this 
quality. : Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Rammer., #. fi [from ram ] 
1. An intrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. i 
The matter bricklayer muft try the founda- 
tions with an iron crow and rammer, to fce whe- 
ther the foundations are found. Mox:n. 
g. The itick’ with which the charge is 
forced into the gun. 
A mariner “Wading a gun fuddenly, while he 
Way rainm èg in a cartridge, che powder took fire, 
and fhet the rammeroutot tis hand. “ Wifemun. 


Ramisn. adj. [from ram:] `~ Strong 
{cented. 
-Ramats adj. [from rams, Latin.] 


Branchy ; confitting of branches. 
Which vait contraction and expanfion feems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of -air to be 
Springy and rainos, or tolled up bke hoops, or by 
aay other incans than a repuifive power. Newton. 
A ramus cforefcence, of ay fine white (par, 
found hatiging frome avccuitol like fpac, atthe top 
of an old. wrought cavern. Wo:dward. 


JoKAMP. v #. [ramper, French; ram- 


fare, ltalians pempen, Saxon.) 
a. ioleap with violence. ` 
Foaming tart, their bridles they would cliamp, 
And trampling the tine element, would” fiercely 
ramp Speajer. 
Out of the thicket wood 
A romping lion rufhed fuddenly, 
Hunting fuil greedy after favaze blood. Spinner. 
They gape npon me with their mouth; as a 
warping and roaring liens Pfaim xxii. 13. 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, , 
Two horrid liont rampr, and friz'd, and tuge'd. 
i l Chapman. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. 7 Milton. 
2. To chmb as a plant. 
Furrifhed with clafpers and tendrils, they catch 
ho'd of them, and'f> ‘ramping upon tree:, they 
mount up to #'great height. Ray. 


Rame. nf. [from the verb.] Leap ; 


fpring. 
i He is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your defpight upon your purfe. 
The boid Afcalonire 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn'd 
; of p'ated backs unde: hisheel, Jilten's Agor f. 


Shak-fpcare. 


R AN’ 


RAMPA LETAN: n.) A mean wretch. 
“Not ‘tn ufe. 

Away you fcullion, you rampallian, you fuftila- 

rian. Shakefpeare. 


valence; exuberance. 


of vice, from the countenance of their betters, to 
they have took fome fteps in the fame, that the 
extravagances of the young carry with them ‘the 
apprubation of the old. South. 
RAMPANT. adj. [rampant, French ; from 
ramp. | 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 
The foundation of this behaviour towards per- 


thing elfe but atheifm; the growing rampant fin 
of the times. Scuth. 


weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. Clar: fa. 
12. [1a heraldry. } 

Rampant “is when the lion is reared up in the 
efcutcheon, as it were ready to combate with, his 
enemy. Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet 
were it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant 
or dormant. Brown. 

‘The lion ran-pant fhakes his brinded mane. Alilr. 

To Ra MPART. } v. a. [from the noun.] 
To Ra MPiIRE. § ‘To fortify with ram- 
parts. Notin ufe. 
Set but thy foot 
Againk our rampir’d gates, and they fhall ope. 
Slakepeare. 

The marquis directed part of “his forces to rart- 

fart the gates zad ruinous places of the walls. 


Hayward. 
RAMPART.) 
RAEE. fe" S. rempart, French.) 


1. The platform of the wall behind the 
parapet. 
2. Ihe wall round fortified places. 
She feit ig, when palt preventing, like a river ; 
No rampirex. being built againi it, till already it 
have overflowed. 
Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, 
men 
He'd thutup, with all ramparts, for them(clves. 
Ben Fonfon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and 
practifes what he knows, has the equity of God 
to ftand as a mighty wall or rampart between him 


which our great 
` 


/ 


and damnation for any infirmitivs. South. 
The fon of Thetis, rampire of our hott, 
Is worth our care to keep. Dryden. 


The Trojans round the place a rampire catt, 
And palifades about the trenches plac'd.  Di-yden 
No ftandards from the hostile ramparts torn, 
Can any future honours give 
To the viétorious monarch’s name. 
RamMPtons #. f. frapunculus, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Rumpicnis a plant, whofe tender roots are c2ten 
in the ipring, like thofe of radifbes. Moriiurer. 
RaMsons. n.f. [allium urfinum jjlveftre. | 
An herb. Ainjworth, 
Ran. preterite of run: 
The dire example ran through al! the field, 
Till heaps of brothers weteiby brothers kildi dd. * 
To RANCH. wa. {corrupted fronrwrench. | 
To fprain ; to injure with violent con- 
tortion. This is che proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden, it feems to be to zear. 
Againft a tump his tufk the monfter grinds, 
And ranch’d his hips with one continu'd wound. 
Dryden. 
Emeticks ranch, an! keen cathat'cks fezur. 
Gartb. 


{cenied. 


Ra’mpancy. n.f. [from rampant.) Pre- |RANCIDITY. 


fons fet apart tor the fervice. of God, can be no-4 


Sidney, | 2. Virulence; corruption. 


Prior. 


RAN. 


į  The-oil, with which fithcs, abound, often turns 
| rancid, and lies heavy on the ftomach, and"affeéts ` 
the very fweat with a rancid imell. © * Arbuthactes 
Ra‘ncrpwess.) 2. f. [from rancid; rän- 
! cor, Latin. } Strong 
fcent, as of old oil. — ae 


ible eae A 
As they are cotne to this height and rambancy | RANCOROUS. adj.. [from, rancour.]. Ma- 


lignant;  malictous ; 


fpiteful in, the at- 
moft degree, "© Y sy 
So flam'd his eyen with rageand-rancorous ite» 


Spenfere 
Becaufe J cannot 

Duck with French nods and upifh conrtefy, Wi; < 
I muft be held a rancorous enemys Shake/penres 
The moft powerful of thefe were Pharifees and 
Sadducecs; of whole chief do¢trines fome notice is 
taken by the evangeliis, as. wellkas of, their ran- 
corous oppofition tu the gofpeb of Chrilt. Wei}. 


The feeds of death grow up, till; like rampant | Ra NcoROUSLY. adv. [from rancorons. | 


Malignantly, 
RA’NCOUR. 2. /. [ramcoeur, old Fr.] 
t. Inveterate malignity ; malice; ftedfat 
implacability ; ftanding. hate. 
His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat. 
Tuffere 
As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rapcour heenraged found. . Spenier, 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and 
defpite ; in their return, they utterly confumed and 
walted whatfoever tbey had before left untpoiled. 
Spanjer’s State of Irelandy 
Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face” 
I fee thy fury. Sbakefpeare’s Henry Vh 
It iffues from the Yancourof'a villain, ` 


A recreant ang moft degen'rate traitor.  Shaké/p. 
3 Such ambuth 
Waited with hellish -anccur imminent. Milton. 


No authors draw ‘upon'themfelvts more difpica- 
fure; than thole who deal in political niatters, which 
is.juftly incurred, confidering that fpirit of rarcour 
and virulence with which works of thi’ nature 
abound. Addilon’s Freebeldere 

Prefbyterians and their abettors, who'can equally 
go to a cherch or conventicle, or fuch who bear a 
perfonal rancour towards the clergy. Sivifte 


For Banquo’siffue, Duncan have I murther'dj” 
Put rancour in the veficl of my peace’ . 
Only for them. Shukelpeare's Macbeth. 
RAND. n. fe [rand; Dutch.] — Border 5 
feam : as, the rand of a woman's /hoe. 
RANDOM. n.f. (randon, French.) Want 
of direction; want of rule or method ; 
chance; hazard ; roving motion. 
For, -not to {peake 
At needy randıem ; but my breath to breeke 
in facred oath,~ Ui yffes shall return. Chatmats 
‘TRy words st vardir: argue inexperience. ALilions 
He lies at random carelefsly dittis'd, 
With languith'd head unpropr, 


As one paft hope abandon‘d. Miltone 
Fend love his detts at vandcm throws, . 
And nothing Iprings from what he ows. Palen 


The itriker muft be denfe, and in its beit veto- 
citys) the angle, which the miflive is to mount 
by, if we will have it go to its furtheit randcm, 
muit be the half of a right one; anu the figure of 
the miffive mutt be fuch, admuy give fcope’to the 
air to’ beur it. v Dipty. 

In the days of old the birds lived at-rardem in 
adawlefs ftate of anarchy, but ip time theyymovcd 
for the ferting wupofaking. -L Kyrange’s Fables 

Whio could govern the dependence of one event 
upon another, if that event happened at random, 
and wai not caft intoa certain: rclation to fome fore- 
going purpofe to direét ? South's Sermons. 

*Tis one thing when a perfon.of true merit is 
drawn as like a3 we can; and another, when we 
make a fine thing at random, and pertuade the next 
vain creature that ‘tis his own likenefs. ©  Popé. 


RA'NCID, adj, [rancidus, Lat] Strong | Ra’npows. adj. Done by chance} roving 


without direction. 


3L2 Vistue 


RAN 


Virtue borrow’d but the arms of chance, 
And ruck a random blow ; ‘twas fortune's work, 
And fortune take the praife. Dryden. 
Ra‘nrorce. #.f. The ring cf a gun 
next the toochhole. _ Bailey. 
Rana.. preterite of ring. 
Complaints were fent continually up to Rome; 
and rurg all over the empire. Grew s Cojmol. 
To RANGE. v'a. \[ranger, Frénca ; 
rbenge, Welth. ] 
1. To placéin order ; to put in ranks. 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went 
againft Timothcus. 2 Mac. xii. 206 
He faw not the marguis till the battle was ranged. 
Clarendon. 
Somewhat rais’d 
By falfe prefumptuous hope, the ranged pow'rs 
Difband, and wand'ring each his feveral way 
Purfues. ; Milton. 
Men, from the qualities they, find united in 
them, and wherein: they. obferve feveral individuals 
to agree, range them into forts for the convenience 
of comprelicntive figns. ‘Locke. 
A ccrtuin form and.order in which we have 
long accuttomed ourfelves to range our ideas, may 
be beft for us now, though not originally beft in 
ittelf. Watts. 
2. To rove over. 
To the copfe'thy leffer fpaniel take, 
Teach him to raage the ditch and force the brake. 
Cay. 
To RANGE. v. n. 
x. To rove at large. 
Czfar’s fpirit ranging for revenge, 
.© With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 
Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
+» Cry havock, and: let ip the dogsof ware. Sbake/p. 
„+, I few bim in the battle range about ; 
s- And watch'd him, how he fingled Clifford forth. 
| Shokefpeare. 
Asa roaring lion and .a ranging bear; fois a 
wicked ruler overthe poor peoples! Prva. xxviiie 1 5. 
Other animals unaétive range, 
And of their doings God.takes no account. a Bilt. 
Thanks touny ftars, I have not rang'd about 
The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. . Addif. 
2. To be placed in order; to be ranked 
properly. , 
. "Tis better.to be lowly born, 
i And raxze with, bumble livers in content,,; 
Than,to be perk'd up in a glift'ring gricl, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shukc/p, Henry VII 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To’ bring the ‘roof to the foundation, 
And buryiall which yet diftinetly ranges, 
In heaps of ruins” Shuke/peare’s Coriolanus. 
3. To lye inva particular direction. 
Dire my courfe fo right, as with thy hand to 
how,“ n f 
Which way ‘the’ forens range, “which way thy 
rivers flow. Drayton. | 


Rance. n, f. [rangée French; from the 
verb. } 7 


1, A rank; any thing placed ina 
Yow fed 
From that great face of war, whofe fcveral ranges | 
Frighted each other. Shuke/p. Antony andiCleopatra.| 
‘The light,- which .pasied througlr, its. several 
interftices, painted fo many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and Contiguous, and without any mix- 
ture of white. Neevton. 
From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
vane? of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Grifons. Addifor. 
Thefe ranges of barren'mountains, by condenfing 
the vapours. and producing rains, . fountains, and 
Ravers, give the very plains that fertility they boat 
of. | Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A clafs; an order. 
The, next:rorge of beings above him. are the 
immaterial intelligences, use next beiow hisn is the 
feubbie nature. Hale. 


line. 


3. Excarfion ; wandering. 


4. Room for excurfion, 


6. Step of a ladder, ` 


.8. A bolting fieve to fife meal. 
Ra’ncer. x. f. [from range. } 


RAN 


Hi may take a range al) the world over, and draw 
in all that wide circumference of fin and vice, and 
centerit in his‘own breaft. Scutb's Sermons. 


A man kas nct enough range of thought, to 
look out for any good which does not relate to his 
own intere?. Addifon. 

ç. Compats taken in by any thing excur- 
five, extended, Or ranked in order. 

The range and compafs of Hammond's knowledge 
filled the whole c'rele of the arts. Feil. 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The {cale of fenfual mental pow’'rs afcends. 

udge we by nature? habit can cfface ; 
Aftetions? they Ril take a wider range. 


Pape. 
Pope. 


The liturgy, practifed in England, would kindle 
that jealousy, as the prologue to that deign, and 
as the firit rarge of that laider, which fhould;ferve 
to mount over all their cuftoins. Ciarendon. 

7. A kitchen grate. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpenfe, 
With many renges rear'd along the wall, 
And one grcat ieee 

The buttery muit be vifible, and we need for 
our ranges, 4 more fpacious and luminous kitchen. 

Woston's Architc&iures 


The implements of the kitchen are fpits, ranges, i 


cobirons, and pots. Bacon's Pkyfical Remains. 
He was bid ac his firt coming to take off the 
range, and let down the cinders. L’Efirange. 


Dia. 


t. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 
They walk not widely as they were woont, 
For fear of rangers and the great hocnt, 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenjcr’s Pafsrals. 
Come, fays the rarg:r, here’s neither honour 
nor money to be got by itaying. L Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. 
Let your obfequious ranger fearch around, 
Nor will the roving fpy dire&t in vain, 
But numerous covcys gratily thy pain. Gay. 
3. An oficer who tends the, game of a 
foreft. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 
RANK ad. (panc, Saxon.) 
1. High growing; ftrong ; luxuriant. 
Down with the graffe, 
That groweth in fhadow fo ranke and fo ftout. 
z Tnffer. 
Is not thilk fame goteheard proud 
That fits in, yonder bank, 
Whofe ftraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Among the bushes rant ? Spenfer. 
Who would be’ out, being before his beloved 
miftrefs ? 
—That fhould you, if I were your miftrefs, or 
I fhould think my honelty ranker than my wit. 
Shak fpeare. 
In which difguife, 
“While other jefts are fomething rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip . 
Away with Slender. Shak. Merry W:vesof Windfur.| 
‘Team laftly thither com'n with water is fo rank,| 
As though fhe would contend with Sabryn. Dreyt.| 
Hemp moft hugely rans. Draytcn.| 
Seven cars came up upon one ftalk, rankand| 
good. s Genefis. 
They fancy that the difference lics in the manner 
of appulfe, one being made by a fuller or rarker 
appulie than the other. Holder. 
‘he moft. plentiful feafon, that gives birth to 
the fineit flowers, produces alfo the runke/? weeds. 
Addifen. 
z. Fruitful; bearing ftrong plants. 
Seven thoufand broad-tail'd fheep graz`d on his 
downs; i 
Three thoufand camels his rank pafturesfed. Sandys. 
Where land is rank) “tis not good to fow wheat 
aftes a tallow. Mortimer’s Uu/bandry. 


Spenfer. | 


+ 
{ 


R'A N” 


3. [Rancidus, Latins] ~ Strong “fcenteds 
rancid. 
Rank {melling rue, and cummin good for eyes. P 
: Spenfere 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of grofs diet, fhail we be enclouded, 
And fore'd to drink their vapour. Shak. Cymbclines 
The ewes, being rank, “~ 
In theend of ‘Autumn turned to the rams. Shakefp~ 
~ The drying marfbes fuch a ftench convey, * 3 
Such the rark fteams of reeking Albula. Adiifine 
Hircinay rankiwith feat, prefu mes Pur 3 
To cenfure Phillis for perfumes.  Sewifz’s Mijrele 
4. High tafted; {trong in quality. -` 
such animals as feed upon fich, | becaufe fuch 
kind of tood is high and rank, qualify it; the one 
by fwallowing the hair of the ‘beatts they piey 
upon, the other by»devouring fome part of tha 
feathers of ‘the birds they gorge themfelves with. 


i r R - 
Divers fea fowl tafe rack ofthe Gih on i 
they feed. Bojite 


Bizantium’s hot-bed better ferv'd for ufe, 
The toil lefs itubboro, and more rank the juice. 
Hartee 
5. Rampant ; higbgrown ; raifed to a high 
degree. feos’ 
For you, moft wicked Sir, whom.to 
Would infect my mouth, IJ do forgive i 
Thy rankefi faults. Shakepeare’s Tempoffe 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rank idolairy, 
and the device of the devil, who always broughe 
in idolatry under fair pretences. Srillig fleet. 
*Tis pride, rank pride, and hauchtinefs of fool, 
The Romans call it ftoicifm. Addifon's Cate. 
This power ot the people in Athens, claimed 
as the undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, 
was the rankef? encroachment and the grofielt'de- 
generacy trom the form Soijon lefte ` Swija 
6. Grofs; coarfe. i 
My wife's a hobby horfe, deferves a name 
As runk as any flax wench, that pues to 
Before her troth-plight.  Shaaejp. Winter's: Tale. 
7-.The iron of a plane is ict rank, when 
its edge ftands fo flat below the fole of 
the plane, that in working it will take 
off a thick fhaving. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 


Rank. 2. a [rang, French.] 
1.\ Line of men placed a-breait. 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon’the clouds, 
In ranks, and {quadrons, and right’ form of war, 
Which drizzled blood ‘upon the capitol. Sbakifpe 
F have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his'raaks into the air. Shatelpe 
Ts*t not pity 
That we, the tons and children of this ifle, 
Fill up her enemies ranks? Shakcips Kang Jobs 
His horie troupes, that the vantyard had, he » 
 ftridtiy did command, 


call brother 


To ride their borfes temperately, to keepetheie a 
x 


rankes and ihun 
Confuficon, 
z. A row. 

Weft of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank'of otiers, by the murmuring ftream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 

° Shuhefpcares 

A fylvan feene, ‘and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhade a woody theatre. 

if fhe walk, in even ranks they ftand, 
Like fome well- marthall"d and. ob fequious-band. 

y Waller» 


Aiton: 


He cou'd through ranks of ruin go, 
With ftorms above and rocks below. L ryden’s Hor. 


3. Range of fubordination. 

Thar fate, or condition, by which the nature 
of any thing is advanced to the utmoft perfection. 
of which it is capable, according to its rink and 
kind, is called the chief end or happine/s of iuch ù 
thing. -ia yy Waits. 

. “DT he"wifdom and goodnefs of the maker piainty 
appears in the parts of this ftupeadous Pr cal 
an 


Chapmans 
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: RAN 


_ lend the feveral degrees and raxks of creatures in 

it. | Locke. 
4». Clabes Orders yet wn. sty geile (50°. 

_ The enchanting power of profperity over private 

perfona, ia remarkabie in relation»to great king- 

doms, where all ranks amg orders, of men, being 

_ equally concerned im publics bleffings, equally join 

in {preading, the infection. Arzerbury. 
Nor rank nor fex efcapes the general frown, 

But ladies are ript up; and cits: knock'd down. 

f f 'Xoang. 

or ex- 


UA -l Brad 2 > 
5. Degree of dignity, eminence, 
cellence. 
Her charms have made'me man, her ravith'd love 
In rank ihal! place me with the blets’d above. Dryd. 
Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rant, 
, + Perfeétions that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 
As Addifin. 
Hefound many of the chief razk and figure-over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices. Davenant. 
Lepicdus's houfe, which in his confulate was the 
finet in Rome, within thirty-five years was not in 
the hundredth rark. Art u’ brot. 
6: Dignity ; highplace: as, be is a man 
“of rank. 
Fo RANK. v. a: 
the noun.] — - 
1. To place a-breaf. ‘ 
In view ftood rank`d of {crapbim another row. 
Milton. 
2. To range in any particular clafs. 
` If four woe delights in fellowhhip, 
And ‘needy will be rank'd with other griefs ; 
Why follow'd not, when fhe dfaid, Tybalt’s dead, 
Thy tatheror thy mother ? Shakefpcare. 
He was a man. 
Of an unbounded ftomach,, ever ranting 
Himlelf with princes. . Shake/peare’ssHenry VII. 
Herefy is ranked with idotatry and witchcraft. 
age Decay of Piety. 
I have renked this diverfion of chriitian pra€tice 
among the cffccts of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 
‘Poets were rarked in the tiafs of philotophers, 
and the ancients made ufc of them af pieceptors in 
mitfick and morality. Broome. 
3. Voarrange methodically. 
Much is faid. touching the ranking of dignities 
as well temporal as fpiricual. F Srlien. 
Who now Mhali rear youto the fun, or ra-# 
Your tribes ? 19 S°Afilen, 
Ranking all things under general and fpecial 
heads, renders the nature or ufes of a thing more 
eafy to be found out, when we feek in what rank 
of beings it lies. 24 atts's Legick. 
Jo Raxk. v. n To bey ranged ;* to be 
placed. 
Let that one article rank with the reft ; 
And.thereupon give me your daughter. Séakefo, 
From ftraggling mountaineers, for publick gosd, 
Go sank in tribes, and quit the favage wood. Terz. 
To Ra NKLE. v. n. [from rank.) To 
felter; to breed corruption ; to be in- 
flamed.in body or mind. 
-Afwwheo two boars with renkiirg malice met, 
Their gory fides freh bleeding, fiercely frete Spen/. 
— little fmart did feel ; 
And now it rank/etL more and more, 
And inwardly it feftereth fore, Spenfer's Pafterals. 
That freth beeding wound 
Whilome doth ratti in my riven brea. Sper for. 
Beware of yonder dag ; 
Took, when be fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Sbakefp. 
The ftorm cf nis own rage the fool confound:, 
And envy's ranking fting th’ imprudent wounds. 
~ Sardyse 
Thou thalt feel, enraz*d with inward pains, 
The hyrts venom ranztini: in thy veins. Addifor. 
J- have endurd the rage of feciet grief, 
A maledty thar borns and raniles inward. Rawe. 
‘Ra’wxry. adv. [from rank.) Coartely ; 
 grofsty. * 


[ranger, French; from 


RAN 


Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 
A ferpent ftung me: fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death, 
| Rankly adus'd. Stakepeare's Hamlet. 
Ra’nxness. 2. f. [from rank.) Exube- 
rance; fuperfiuity of growth. 
- Ir bringeth forth abundantly, through too much 
rankwe/s, things lefs profitable, whereby that which 
principaliy, it should yield, being either prevented 
in place,- os.detrauded of nourifhment, faileth. 
mgt . LIcoker. 
Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyfick 
your ranka-fs. Shakelpeare’s As ycu dike it. 
Among the crowd 1’ th” abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more; I am ftified 
With the mere rartnefs of their joy. .Séake/peare. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rzvknefs and irregular courfe, 
Stoop tow within thofe bounds we have o’erlook’d. 
Shake|peare. 
The crane’s pride is in the rarkncfs of her wing. 
L'Effrange. 
He the ftubborn foil manur’d, : 
With rules of hufbandry the rankze/s cur'd; 
Tam'd us to manners. * Dryden. 
Ra°’nny. 2. /.. The fhrewmoufe. 
The mus areneus, the fhrewmoufe or rarny. 
7 Brown. 
To Ra'NsacK. v. a. [pan, Saxon, and 
Jaka, Swedith, to fearch for or feize. ] 
1. To plunder; to pillage. 
J A covetous fpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous: fiends it to defend; 
Who it to rob and ranfi:k did intend. Sperfere 

Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. Shakefpreare. 

Men by his fuzgeftion taugnt, 
Ranfack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 
The ranfuck'd city; taken By our toils, 
We lefty zand hither brought the golden fpoils, 
Dryden. 
The fpoils which they from ranjick'’d houfes 
brought, 
And golden bowls from burning ‘altars caught. Dry. 
2. ‘Yo fearch narrowly, 

J raufack the feveral caverns, and feareh into 
the ftore-houfes of water, to fnd out where that 
mighty mafs of water, which overflowed the'éarth, 
is beftowed. l Wadward. 

3. ‘Vo violate ; to deflower. 

With greedy force he "gan the fort affail, - 
Whe:cof he wecn'‘d. polieiied foon to be; 

Aad with rich fpoil of ranfacked chaltity. Spenfer. 

RA'NSOME.: 2. fo-[rangon, Fr.) Price 
paid tor redemption from-captivity or 
punifhment. 

By his-captivity in Auftria, and the heavy rarfim 
thet he’paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered 
to purfue the conquet of Ireland. Duvies cn Irel. 

Fre the third dawning light 
Return, the arz of morn fhall fec him rife, 
The ranfom paid, which man from death redeems, 
His death for man.. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Has the prince Joit his army or his liberty ? 

Teil me what province they demand for runfim. 
Denham. 

This 25 a ranjem Albemarle did pay, 
For all the glories of fo preat a lite. 

To adore that great myftery of. Meine love, 
Ged’s fending iis only Son into this worid:to fave 
finnsrs, and to give his life a, ranfem for, them, 
would be noble exercile for the pens of the greateit 
Wits. Tilletfon. 

Th" avenging pow'r 
Thus will perit, reicutlef& in his ire, 
Till the fair lve be render d to her fire, 
And rontmetice retord. to his abodes 


Drydens 
To RAN OME. V.A. 


[rançonner,; Fr. ] 


To redeem from captivity or punifh- 


ment. 
How is't with ‘Titus Lartius ? 
—Cosdecauing fome ty death and forme to exile, 


Dryden. 


RAP 

Raf ming him, or pitying, threatning the other. 
Soak: 'peares 
I will ranfom them from the grave, and redeem 
them from death. Hofra, xiii. 146 

Hell dying rife, and rifing with him raife 
His brethren, ranjem d with his‘own dear life. Mite 
Ra’nsomMer. n. fe [from ranfome.) One 

that redeems. “ ; 


from ranfome. | 
Ranfemelcfs here we fet our prifoners frees Shake. 
<t Deliver him 
Up to his pleafure ranfomel:/s and free. Skakefpeare. 
ToKANT. v. x. [randen, Datch, to rave. | 
Tovrave in violent or high founding 
language without proportionable dignity 
of thought, i 
Look where'my ranting-hoft of the garter comes ; 
there is either liquor in iis pate, or money in his 
purte, when he looks fo merrily. Shake/pearce 
Nay;'an thou’lt mouth, Vil'rant as well as thou. 
Shakefpeare. 
They have attacked mē; fome with p:teous 
moans, others’ grinning and only fhewing ‘their 
teeth, others ranting and heCtoring, others icoiding 
and reviling. Stilling flecte 
Rant. n. f/. [from the verb.] High 
founding language unfupported by dig- 
nity of thought, / 
Dryden him({clf, to pleafe a frantick age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ftoop to raze 3 
To a wild audience ‘he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuftom, but not efr'd through choice ; 
Dee:n then the people's, not the writer's fin, 
Almanfor’s rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 
This is a ftoical rant, without any foundation in 
the na:ure of man or reafon of things. Arrerbury. 
RA NTER. 2. /. [from raxt.] A ranting 
fellow. 


Ra’nTiPoLe.adj..[This word is wantonly 
formed» from razt.] Wild; roving ; 
rakifh. A low word: 

What, at years of difcretion, and comport vourfelf 
at this. runtipolé'rate! Congreve s Way of the World. 

To RA NTIvPOLE. |v. n., To rün about 
wildly. A low word: 

The «ldeft was a termagant imperious wench ; 
fhe uled to rantipole about the houfe, pinch. the 
children, kick the’ fervants, and ‘torture the’ cats 
and dogs. Arbuthnote 

RA NULAN n. f [Latin.} —- 

Ranua isa foft {welling, pofleffing the falivala 
under the tongue; iit is made by congeition, and 
its progrefs filleth up the {pace berwcen: the jaws, 
and maketh a tumour externally under the, chin. 

Wifemuan’s Surgery 
Ranu’ncutus. z. / Crowfoot. 
i; Ranunculufes excel all Rowers in the richnefs of 
their.colours: of them there is a great variety. 
Mortimer. 
To Rap. vu. nm. [ppeppan, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘Vo ikrike with a quick {mart blow. 
Knock me at this gate, 

And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave’s pate. 
Shakefpear ce 
Withrone great peal they rap the dour, 

J) Vike footmen on a vifiting day. 

2. To RAP out. 
lence. 

He was provoked in the {pirit of magiftracy, 
upon difcovering a judge, who rapped out a great 
oath at his footman. Add Hore 

To Rav. wv. a. {from rapio extra fe, Lat.] 

1. To affect with rapture; to {trike with 
extafy ; to hurry out of himfelf. 

Thefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they defire, but rapped with ad- 
miration at the view of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo 
greac excellency, they all adore him 3” and being pa 

wit 


-Ra’xsome ess, adj. [from ran/ome. | Free» 


Prior. 
To utter with hafty vio- 


RAP 


y with the love of his beautysthey cleaveisfcparably 
for ever unto him. Hooker. 
What thus raps you ? Are you well? 
The government I cat upon my brother, 
Andito my {tate grew ftcanger, being tranfported 
Aad rape in fecret ttudies. Sbakefpeare. 
You're rapt ia tome work, -fome dedication. 
_ Sbukefpeare. 
Circl'd me ‘ 
With all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Difpofed their ropt minds, as if there they faw 
Their naturail counwie. as. 
Thesrocks that did more high their foreheads 
raife 
To his rape eyes: - Clapman. 
I'm rapt with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. 
Addijon:s Cato. 
Ie is impofGble duly to confider, thete things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
witdom of the divine aichiteét. Cheyne. 
Rupr into future times, the bard begun, 


A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon! Ppe. | 


Ler heav'n feize-it, ‘all at once ‘tis fir'd, 

Not touch'd, but rape; nor waken'd, but infpir'd. 
Pope. 
2. To fnatch way. 

He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, infames the fk yen, 
With tire not made to burn, bur fairly forto fhyne. 

Spenfer. 

Underneath a bright fea tlow'd 
Of jafper, or uf liquid pearl, wnereon 
Who after came trom earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery fteeds. - Milton. 

Standing on earth, rot rapt above the pore. 

Milos 
. To leiz% by violence. 

Adult’rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap’d 

Fair’ Jofian his dear love. Drayicne 
4. To exchange; to truck. A loy 
Jo Rar and rend. [more properly rap and 

ran; pnxpan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 

Iflandick, to plunder.) To feize by 

violence. 

Their hufbands robb'd, ‘and made had ‘thifts 
T° admini(ter unto their. gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

To feraps and ends of gold and fiver’ _ Hudibras. 
Rap. n. j. [trom the verb.} A quicks 

e {mart blow. 

How comett thou to go with thy arm tied up ? 
has old Lewis given thee a rap over thy ‘fingers 
ends 2) Arbutbrct. 

RAPA‘CIOUS, adj. [rapace, French ; 
rapax; Latin.) -Given «o plunder ; 
feizing by violence. 

“Well may thy Lord, appeas’d, 

Redeem thee quite from death's rafacicus Gaim. 

Mitton. 
. Shall this prize, 

7. Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever, blaze? Pope. 

Rapa cioushy. adv. {from rapacious. | 
By rapine ; by violent robbery. 

Rapa‘crousness, me /. [trom rapacious. | 
The quality of being rapacious. 


Rapa city. n.f. [rajacts?, Fr. rapacitas, 


from rapax, Laun.) <Adaidtednefs to 
plunder; exercife of plunder ; raven- 
oufnefs. 

Any of thefe; without regarding the palns of 
‘churchmen, grudge them thofe fmall remains of 
ancient piety, whici the rapacity of tome ages 
has fcac lett to the chuth. ratt. 

Rare. n./. [rapt, French ; raptus, i ] 
3. Violent defloration of chaftity. 
You are both d-cypher'd 
For villains matk'd with rope. Shak. Tins dndren. 

Rope call you it, to dcize my own, 

My tue betrothed kve? Souk. Titus Anarinicus. 


Sbake/p. | 


word. 


PRAP 


The parliament.conceived, that the obtaining of 
women by force into poileffion, howfoever atter- 
wards affent might follow by allurements,; was but 
a rape drawn forth in length, becaule ‘the firit 
force drew on all che reit: Bacon's Henry V15. 

“Wicnets tiat night 
In Gibeah, when th- nofpitable door 
Expos'd a matron, ts avoid worfe rape. 
The haughty fair, 
Who not the rape ev n of a god could bear. Dryd. 

Tell the ‘l'hracian tyrant's alter'd fhape, 

And dire revenge of t’hilomela’s rape. Rofecrrmon. 


Milten. 


2. Privation ; aél of taking away. 


Pear grew after pear, i 
Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman's Odyffty. 


3. Something {natched away. 


Sad widows by thee rifled,’ weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy raps complain. Saidys.. 
Where now ore ail my hopes ? oly never more | 
Shall they revive! nor death her rapes reftore ! 
Sandys. 
4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well 
from the rape, or whole grapes placked 
from the cluiter, and wine poured upon 
them in a veffel, as from a vat, where 
they are bruifed. Ray. 
ç. A divifion of the county of Suffex 
an{wering to a hundred in other coun- 
ties. 


6. A plant, from the feed of which oil is 


exprefled. 
RAPID. adj. [ rapide, French; rapidas, 
Lat.) Quick; iwift. 


Part fhun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 


While you fo finoothly turn and row! cur phere, | 


That rapid motion does but vet appear. Bryden. 
RAPIDITY. 7. J [rapiditéà rs. rapiditas, 


from rapidus, Latii j} Celerity; velo- 


city; fwiftvefs. 
Where the words are not monofyllables, we make 
them fo by our rapidity of pronunciation, Addijon. 
Ra PiDLY. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; ; 
with q sick motion. 


Ra’pipness. a f. [from rapid] Cele- 
rity; dwifcnefs. 

Rapier n.f [rapiere, French; fo called 
fiom the quicknets of 11s motion.}] A 
finall fword vied only ir thrufting. 

I will turn thy falfchood to thy heart, 
Where: it was forged, with my rapicr’s pointe Shak. 

A foldicr of tar inferior itrength may manage 
a rapier orfire-arms fo\expertly, as to be an Over- 
match for his advesdary. Pope. 

RAPIER-FISH a f 

The rapier: fifo; cailed xiphias, grows fometimes 
to the length ot five yards: the fword, which grows 
level trom the fnsut oi the fith, is here about a yard 
long, at the bals four inches over, two-edgedy and 
pointed exactly Lkeavragier: he preys on fithes, 
having frit Rubbed tuem with this fword. Grow.: 

RAPINE. n. J [rapina; Latin; ra, ine, 
French. | 

t. The act of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of Engignd cannot, excute the envy and rapine of 
the church's rights. K:ng ‘shape 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, 
hut convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averlion and abhorrence of that religion, whole firit 
addrefs is in blood and rapine, Decay of Pity. 

2.. Violence ;; force. 

Her leaft action overaw'd 
Hismalice, and with rapine {weet bereav'd 
His fercene(s of its fierceintent. Milton. 

Rapper. n. f, [tromrap.] One who 

frikes. 


Ra‘proat. n. f. [rappat, French.] Re- 
lation ; reference ; proportion, “A word 


Jo RAPT. v. n. 


RAR 


introduced ‘by the innovator, ‘Temple, 
but not copied by others. — 
"Tis obvious what rapport there is between the 

conceptions, and languages in. cvery country, and 

how great a difference es muĝ make in the exe 

cellence of Beet Temple. 
Ui This word is ufed by 

Chapman er rap improperly, as a ppears 

from the participle, which “from rapt 

would be aut rapr, but (pee da 49 

ravifh ; to put in ec{tafy. 

You may fafe approve, P< 

How ftrong in inftigation to thcir love 

Their rapting tuncs are. Chapman's Offi aye 
RAPT. a. fo ffrom rap. § A trance; an 

echafy. vi 


RAPTURE: al f 


t. Violent feizure. | 

Ard thickeinto our fhip, he threw his Aah: 
That ‘gaina tockc, or flat, her keele did dah 
With heaviong rapture. <," Chapman. 

2. Ecitacy ; tranfport;, violence of, any 
pleafing pafiion ; enthufiufm ; ; uocom- 
mon heat of imzgination. 

Could virtue be feen, it wont) beget fue and 
advancelit not only inty admiration, buz 4 1 
dipang 

Mufick,; when-thus appled,-raites inethe mind 
of the hearer great conceptions; it itrengthens 
devotion, andsadvances praife into raz tare. Ae Be 

You. gcow corect, that once withvcprare Writs 

l e? fe 

3. Rapidity;. hatte. 

The watry throng, 
Wave rowling atter wave, where way they found; 
If fteep, with torrent rapeure 3; if through piain 
Sofc-ebbing ; 3 nor withitood them rock’or nits Mile 

RA'PTURED. adj. [from rapture] Ra- 
vilhed ; tranfported. A bag word. 

Re drew -i 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul, — 
As tor a while o'¢-whelm d his raprur'd thought 
With luxury too daring. Tk-mfon's Suximere 

Ra°prurous. adj. | from rapture. | Keita- 
tick ; tran{porting. 

Nor will he be able to forbear a rapturouseace 
knowledgment of the infinite wifdon®and contriv- 
ance of the divine artificer. Blackmore. 

Are the pleadures of it fo inviting and rapturous P 
is a man bound todvok-out sharp to plaguc himfelf ? 

Calli: Te 

RARE. aaj (rarus, Latin; rare, French; 
in all cae tenfes but the-iaft. ] 

I. Scarce; uncommon ; noi frequent. 

Live to Be the hew and gaze o' th’ time ; 

We |i have thee, as our rarer motters ae; 
Painted upon a pole. ° Shakefpzare. 

2. Lxcelient 5; incomparable; valuable wo 
a degree feldom found. 

i The; jealoufy 
Is for a precious creature; as the’s rare, : 
Moft it be great;, aud as bis perion s mighty, 
Mutt it be violent... Shateypame's Winter's Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants ght, 
Rare work, ali all'd with terror and delight. 

Coaeliy. 

Above the reft I judge one beauty rage. Dryden, 

| Thialy fcattered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows : 
Thofe rare and foiitary, thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at onec, ard in broad herds upfprung. 


Milton. 
4. Thin; fubtle; not denfe. 


S'CONy, 


They are of fo tender and weak) a nature, os ` 


they sffeét only fuch a rare and attenuate fubitance, 
as the fpirit of living crearures., Bacoa's Nata Hifte 
So eagerly, the fiend 
O'er bogor ftccp, through trait, rough, denle, or rary 
With’head, hande, wings, or feet, purites his way. 
M b lite 


‘Tue 


TV a a h 


RAR 
„t Phe denfe and, bright light of the circle wiil ob- 


feure the rare and weak light of thefe dark colours 
Bound about it, and render them aimoft intenfible. 
apts a Newton's Opticks. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 

“¢ommorly believed: water is nineteen times lighter, 
and by confequence ninelgen times *.rer than gold, 
and gold is fo rare, as very readily, and without 
the, leat oppofition, to tranfmit the magnetick 
effluvia, and cafily to admit quickiilver into its porcs, 
and to let water pafs through it. .. eC LOM. 

5. Raw; not fully fubdued. by. the fre. 
This is often pronounced rear. 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 

< Twro'd Ly a gentle fice, and rostted rare.» Dryden. 

Ra’reesHow. n fa [This word is formed 
in imitation of the foreign way of- pro- 
noencing rare foow.] A how carried 
in a box. 

The fathions of the town affe us juf like a 
rar coficqv, we have the cusiofity to pecp at them, 
and nothing more. Pope. 

Of rarecfborws he fung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

Rarera ction. 2. f. [rarefuétion, kr. 
from rarefy.] Extenfion of. the parts 
of a body, that makes it take up moie 
room than it did before; contrary to 
condenfation. 

The water ‘within being rarefied, and by rare- 
Jelien rclolved into wind, will force up the {moak. 

Wettons ArchiteBure. 

Whenexhalations, hut- up in the caverns of the 
earth by -rarefaéion or compreifion come. to he 
ftraizened, they ftrive every way to fet themf{cives 
at liberty. «© Burnet. 

Ra ReriaBLe. adj. [from rarefy.} “Ad- 
mitting rarefaction. 

To RA’REFY. v a. [rarcfer, French ; 

“rarus and facio, Latin; rarify wcre more 

proper ] T'o mzke thin: contrary to 
conden/e. | 

To the hot equator crouding fat, 

Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Admits their team. Themfon. 

Jo Rarery. v. n. To become thio. 

Earth rarcfies to dew ; expanded mote, 
The fubtil dew in air begins to foar. 

Ra rery. adv. [from rare.] 

be Seldom ; not often; not frequently. 

His temperance in feep refembled that of his 
meats; midnight being the ufual time. of his going 
to reit, and four or five, and very rarcly fix, che 
hour of his rifing. Fell. 

Rarely they rife by virtue’s aid, wlio lie 


Dryden. 


Plung’d in the-depth of helplefs poverty. Dryden. 


Vanefla in her'bloom, 
Advanc'd like Atalanta’s Rar; 
But rarcly feen, and feen from»far. 
2. Finely; nicely; accurately. 
now (eldom uled but ironically. 
wi How rarely does it meet with this time's: guife, 
When man was will'd to love his enemies. Sbe tep. 
Ra reness. n. /. [from-rare.] 
1. Uncommonnefs ; fate of hap pening 
feldom ; infrequency. 

Tickling is moft in the folca, arm-holes and 
fides: the caule is/the thinnefs of thertkin, joined 
with the parene/s of being touched the:e; for tick- 
ling is a light motion of ‘the fpirits, which the 
thinnefs of the fkin, the fuddennefs and raren:/s of 
touch, doth further. Bacon. 

For the rarencft and rare effect of that petition 
Vil infert it a3 prefented. Clarendon. 

‘Of my heart I now a prefent make ; 

Accept it as when early fruit we fend, 
Andilet the rarencfs the fmall gift commend. Dryd. 
2. Value arifing from f{earcity. 

Rofes fet in a pool, fugported with fome ftay;, is 
matter of rurcne/s and pleasure, thou,h of small 
ule, : Basen. 


Sti ft. 
This is 


RAS 


To worthief things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rawene/s. or ule, not nature, value’ brings. 
3. Thinnefs; tenuity, 
4: Diftance from each other; thinnefs. 
Rarity. neje [rarité, French; raritas, 
Latin. J 
1. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 
„i Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, 
if I met with any in a field which pleafes’ me, I 
give it a place in my garden. Speftator. 
z. A thing valued for its fearcity. 
Sorrow would be a rarity mof belov'd, 
If all.could to become it. Shakeff eare’s King Lear. 
k: would be a ravivy worth the tceing, could any 
one fhew us fucha thing as @ perte@ly ‘reconciled 
enemy. South. 
a l faw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleafed me more than any other fhows.of the place. 
a Aiddifin. 
3: Thinnefs; fubtlety: the contrary to 
denfity. 
- Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a 
greater thinnefs and expanfion, or thicknefs and 
(Slidity, which terms, in Engiifh, do net fignify 
fully thofe differences of quantity ; therefore I will 
do it under the names of rarity and denfity. Digby. 
Tis 1 do, not/to draw any argument againt 
them from the univerfal ret or accurately equal 
diffufion of matter, but only that 1 may better 
demonitrate the great rarity and tenuity of their 
imaginary chaos. Bentiey’s Sermons. 


RASCAL. a. f. [parcal, Saxon, a lean 


beat.) ~ 
1. Amean fellow; a fcoundrel; a forry 
wretch. 
Forthe rafal commons, left he cared. Spenfer. 
And when him lift the rafeal routs appal, 
Men into itoncs' therewith he could tranimew. 
Spenfer. 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetcus 
To lock fuch rifcal counters from his friends; 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 
Dath him tovpiecess.  Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar. 
The rafcal people, thirftlng after prev, 
Join with the traitor. Shukefpeare’s Henry V1. 
But for our gentiemen, i 
The moufe ne'er fhun`d the cat, as they. did budge 
From. rafculs worfe than they. Shakefpeare. 
I am accurft to rob in that thief's company ; 
the rafca/ hath remov'd my horfe. Shakefpeure. 
Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperioss;~ but it 
does not become a man of honour to conteft with 
mean rafcals. L’Eftrange. 
Did I not tee you, rafral, did I not! 
When ‘you lay fnug to thap young Damun’s goat ? 
Dryden. 
I have (enfe, to ferve my turn, ‘in tote, 
And he's a rafcal who pretends to more. Devden. 
The poor girl provoked told hin he lyed tira 
rakal, f La See Y. 
2. Rascat decr, are {fill mentioned {or 
lean dcer. 
Rasca tion. n.f. [from raftal.] One 
of the loweft people. 
That proud dame 
Us'd him fo like a bafe rafcallion,  . 
That old Pig—what d’ye cail him—malion, 
That cut bis miitrefs out of ftone, 
Hag not fo hard a hearted onc. Nudibras. 


Rasca nity. a. fe [from rafal.) ‘The 
low mean people. 
Preiended™ philofophers judge as*ignorantly in 
their way, as the rafcality in theirs. Glanville. 
Jeroboam having procured" his people gods, the 
next thing was to provide priefts; hereupon, to 
the calves hc\acds.a commiffion, for the approving, 
trying, and admittingothe rafcality and loweft of 
the peopie to minifter in that fervice. South. 
Ra‘scatry. adj, [from raftal.] Mean; 


worthlefs, 


Donne. | 


RAS 
Woutd'ft thow not be'glad ito have”the nighard/y 
rafcally theep biter come by fome notable” hame? 
Shake/peares 
Our rafeaily porter is fallen fat afleep with the 
black cloth and f{conces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Swift. 
To Rase. wea. [This word is writen 
raje or raze: I would write rafe, when 
it fignifies to frike lightly, perfringere; 
and raze, when it fignifies toruin, delere 5 
rajer, French; rajus, Latin. ] 
t. Yo tkim sto ftrike onthe furface. 
He certifies your lordfhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rajed off his helm. Shake 
Was he not in the neareft neighbourhood to 
death? ‘and might not the: bullet, that rafed his 
check, have gone into his head ? South. 
2. To, overtnrow ;- to deitroy ; to root up, 
Her battering engines beat to rafe fome citys 
Milter. 
3- To blot out by rafure; to erafe. 
Though of their naines in. heav’nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and rajede Miltone 
Rase. z. f [from To rafe.] 
1. A cancel. 
2. A flight wound. 
RASH. adj. [ra/ch, Dutch. ] 
1, Halty; violent; precipitate; acting 
without caution or reflection. 
This is to be bold without fhame, ra/b without 
fkill, fall of words without wit. Ajcham. 
Blaft her pride, O ye bleft- gods! fo will. you 
with‘on'me, when the ra/b mood ison me. Shak. 
Be not rafp with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be haity to utter any thing before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore 
let thy words be few. Eccluse 
. Her ra/b hand in evil hour, 
-Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck'd, fhe eate 
Milton. 
2. Hafty ; requiring hate. Not in ute. 
I have fearce leifure to falute you, 
My matter is forajb. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
3- Quick; fudden > as, ra/b gunpowder. 
Out of ufe. . 
Rasu. 2. f. [rafcia, Italian. } 
I. Sattin. Ph 
2. [Corrupted probably from ru/>.] An 
efflorefcence on the body ; a breaking 
out. 
RASHER. n.f. [rafura lardi, Latin.] A 
thin flice of bacon. 
If we) grow all to. be pork caters, we fhallnot 
fhortly have a rafber on the coals for moncy. 
Shakefpeare’s Merchant if Venice. 
White and black.was all her homely.cheer, 
And rajhers of fing’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 
Quenches his thirft with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the hafty rafber from the coals. King, 
Ra‘sHiy. adv. [from raf>.| Hattily ; vio- 
lently;, without due confideration. 
This expedition wasiby York and Talbot 
Too rafhly plotted. Shakefpeare's Henry VIz 
Men are not rofbly to take that for done, which 
is not done. Bacone 
He that doth any thing rafbly, muf do it will- 
ingly; for he was free to deliberate or not. L'Ef. 
Declare the fecret villain, 
The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phaadra, 
So rafhly brave todare the {word of Thefeus. Swish. 


Ra‘suness. 2. f. (from raf.)  Foolith 
contempt of danger ; inconfiderate heat 
of temper; precipitation; temerity. 

Who feeth net. what fentence it thal tnforce 
us to give’ againft all churches in thë world; in 
as much as there is not one, but hathehad many 
things eftablithed in it, which though the fcrip- 
ture did never command, yet for us to condemn 
were rafhrcfss Hooker. 

Naturo 


RA T 


_ Nature to youthshot rednefadoth difpences 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 
Derkam. 
In fo (peaking, we offend indeed againft truth ; 
yet we offend nuts properly by talthood, which is a 
ipeaking agting" our thoughrs; but by rzpore/;, 
which is. an) adismingor denying} before wev have 
fuficiently informed ourfchves. South. 
The vain Morat by his own’ rafhnefs wrought, 
Too foon difcover'd his ambitious thought, 
Believ'd me his, beeaufe I (poke him fair.” “Dryden. 


Rasp. ow f> {vafpe, tralian. | 
cious berry that prows on a fpecies of 
the’ bramble ; a rafpberry. 


Set forrel amung ft rafps, and the rafps, will be the | 


fmaller. Bacon. 

Now, will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 

Delicious draughts, when prett to wines.  Pbitips, 
Yo RASP. v. a (rapen, Dutch ; 
French; rafrare, italian.) To rub to 
powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have adyifed.the rafting of thefe 
bones; butin this cate ie is needlefs. B’ifeman. 

Having’ prepared had woods and ivory tor the 
Jathe with raiping, they pitch it between the pikes. 

Moxon. 

Rasp. af [from the verb.] A large 

rough fle, commonly uled to wear away 
wood. 

Cafe-hazdening is,ufed) by.tile- cutters, whenithey 
make cvarfe files, .and generaliyy:mottsraips have 
turmerly been made of iron and cafe hardened. 

Moxon's Mechanisad Exércifcs. 
Ra‘spaTory. a. fo ra/patoir.French ; 
from ra/p.)) -Avchirurgeon’s rafp. 

I put*into his ‘mouth a rafpétry, and" pulled 


away the corrupt ficth, ‘and with cauteries buent | 


itto cruft. Wifeman's Surpery. 
Ra‘spsperRy, or Rafberry. H. uS A kind 
of berry. © 


Rajpoerries.are of three fasts ; the common wild { 


one, the large red garden) ¥afpberry,) which is one 
of the pleafanteft of fraits, and the white, which 
is little inferior to the red. Mortimer’ s Hufb. 


RASPBERRY-BU SH. 2. f 
bramble. 
Ra‘sur etin fi "{rafura, Latin. } 
1. The act of fcraping or having." 
2. A mark in a` writing where fomething 
has been rubbed out. EE 
Such a writing ought to de free from any vitu- 
peration of rujarz. Ayiifre Parer gon 
Rar. n.f. (ratte, Dutch; rar, French ; 
yatta, Span.) “An animal of the fdufe 
kind thaninfefts houfesiind hips. 
Our natures do puriue, ; l 
Like rats that ravin downitheir proper bane. Sbuk. 
Make you rcady younftifibats:andiclabs, 
Rome and her ratsave atthe point of:batue. Shak. 
I have fern the time, with my, long fword ) 
would have made you ‘four tail fellows” fkip like 
rats. Sbake(peare. 
Thus horfes will knable: gt. walls; and ruts will 
gnaw iron. Brivwon's Vu par Erreurs 
If in defpair he goes out of the way hke a cs 
with adofe of arfenick, why he dies. nob’y. | Durmi: 


To/mell a RaT. To be put-on, the watch 
by fufpicion, as the cat by the fcent c! 
arat; to fufpect danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I /mel/ a rat, 


Ralpho, thou doft prevaricate. Hadibras 


RA TABLE. adj. [irom rate.) ,Set, at, 
certain valoe. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning, of ‘mone 
by ores, per oras gad colicéty out of the, abby-book 
of Burton, that twenty, ore, were.satudle to two 
marks of filver. Camden's Regain: . 

Ra taBiy. ado.. Proportionably, 

Many times there is'no proportion of shot and 


A "deli -{ 


rafper, ‘ 


A fpecies of . 


RATA FRA. 


Rata Nen. fe Ao Indian cane. 
RATCH. aaf 


RATE. wf. {ratus Jat. 
i. Price tixed-on any thing. 


RAT 


AT 


powder allowed ratably by that quantity of che great fi 2, {Reitan Iflandick.] Te chide haftily 


ordnances Ratcigh. 
nS A liquor, prepared 
from the kernels of apricots and {pirits. 
Bailey: 
‘Dia. 
In clockwork, a fort^of 
wheel, which ferves to lift up thede- 
tents every hour, and thereby make 
the clock trike. Bailey. 


How'many things do we value, becaufe they |. 
come at dear rates from Japan ana China, which 
if they were our own manufacture, comman to be 
had, and for a litde money, would be negictted ? 

Licke. 

I'll. not betray the glory of my name, 

_*Tisgnot forme, who have preferv'd a fate, 
To buy an emgireat fo baie ta rates) eon Dryden 


The price of land lias never changedy in.the feve- 


ral changes have been made.in the rate of intercit 


by law; nor now tharthe rate of intéreft is bylaw |. 
the Time, is the price of land every -where sy | 


fame Leche. 


2. Allowance fettled. 


His allowance was a continual allowances a vant 
ratestor everyday. 2K: ING Sy XX Vo 3C 
They obliged thernfelves to remit afies the cate 


of twelve hundred thoufand pounds Kerling per] 


annum, divided into fo many montiily pay ments, 
ddi jon. 


3. Degree; comparative height or ‘value. 


7 


lam a {pirit of no common rase; 
The fummer (ill doth tend upon my itate’ S4 abel. 
In this did his holinefs and godlinefe ‘appear 
above the rate and pitch of other men’s, in that he 
was fo infinicely merciful. Cuiamy. 
Yo which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, 


is. morally and effentially good ; -and_.whatfoevers sy 


done otherwife, is at the fame rateimorally evil. 
Sowth. 


4. Quantity affignable: 


| 
| 
6: 
| 


a E -— 


Im goodly form comes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, J judge their Rumber 
An n'or near therateofthirty thoufand. “Shak: p. 
‘iar which fects value. | 
Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very 
different from what'it'is Bow. a-days ; noman was 
then accounted a «wit for fpeaking fuch things, as 
deferved to nave the tonguc cut out. ‘Seuth. 
A virtuous heathen, is, at this rate, as happy 
as a virtupus chriftian. sd Averbury. 
Manner of doing, any thing ; Aegre: 
to which any thing isidone. 
I have difabled mine eftate, 
By thewing fomething a more (weliing port, — 
Than my faint means would grant coutinuance ; 
Nor dod now make muan to be abridged 
From fuch a noble rare. Skak. Merch. of Venice. 
Many of the horfe could not march at that rate, 
nbr come up focn enough. | Clarenden. 
Tom hinting his diflike of fome’ trifle*his mif 
trefs had laid, the afked him how he wouid talk to 
her after marriage, if he, alged at this rafe before? 
Add fon. 
3 Tax im pofed by ye parih., ai 
They paid thechurch and parith rate, 

And took; but,rcad not the receipts.) safii. 
4 Rare. v. as [from the noun.) ta A 
. To value at atcettain' prirez ®: 

I freely told you, ‘ail the weaith J had l 
Ran in"my veins, Pwais agentiewnan; d 
And yet, dear lady,” 

Rating myfelf-as nothings you hali fee» 
How much I'was’a braggart. Sbakefpearc. 


Ed 


Wermay there be initructed, how ito nanierand” 


rate all goods, by thoit that williconcentse int 
felicity. Pai 
You feem not high enough your joys to rae, 
You tandindebtcd a vat fum to fate, 
And fhould large thanks for the great biciing pay. 
Diyden. 


rate, Gld Fr.] fi 


"IRata. at fe Ahil. 


1- derived. >` 


' 
x 
: 

i 


and vehemently. 

Go rare thy minions, proud infalting boy ; 
Recomes it thee to be t us bold in terms | 
Before thy fovereign ?) Shakejpeare's Herry Vie 

An old lord of the ‘council rated tne the of 
day in the ftreet about yeu, Siz. Shake) arte 

What i3 all thata a min enjoys, from a year Ta 
verfe, comparable to what he fecls for one 


when his confcience fhail take. him afle “Soe e 
ougnt iro. 


him by himídf. 
Ir words are fomet! mes to he used, they 
be grave, kinds anu. tober, repicicntiog tine tlh or 
unono ri or the faults, rathes thau »Eaty 
racirg of the child tor it. ' iocke 
To Rate. a m Tomake anchimag. ' 
Jo ratings wien things are thug diede and, trivo- 
lous; We muft mot judge by our, own pride .aad 


eo à 


l paffums, which cauntnothiogilitlc, but aggrandize 


evezy affront or injery that is done to.ourtelves. 
GUETTA 
I know not whence 


Ther isa great ufe among the, Irith, to make? 
' ` great.affemblics upon a ruro or bili, there to ‘parly 
about matters. and wrongs betwuen townhips or 
private, pilons. Sterjêr. 
K ii. ad. o[pas, tods ‘quickty. } 
Early 3, coming, before the ufual time, 
Thus is wy funimer worn away and waited, 
b Thus is my Parveft halten’d alto rarbr, 7 
' Hear, thar buüded fair) is barnt’and blaĝed, 
| + Andai my hoped gain Sturmi to feathe. Spénfer. 
Ratbripeare fome,» and tome ot tater kind, i 
| Of golden-fome, ‘and fome of purNertid. © May. 
Bring the rash primrofe thatfo:faxen dies, © 
The cufted)craw-toe and pale, jeflamine. » Milton. 
Ra THER. adv. \{ This is avcomparative 
from rath; pa, Saxon, foon. Now 
out of ufe. One may fill fay, by the 
fame form of {peaking, J will foaner do 
| shisvthan that; that is, fame better to 
do this.) * 
More Smi, With bette? likines 
‘Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, 
but rather that’ he fiouid türn from his ‘wicked. 
nels and live. Commcn Prayer. 
z. Preferably to the other ; Sieh beter 
f Peaton. 

‘Tis rarber to be thought, that an heir had no. 
fuch right: by“ ‘divine’ inftitution, than that God 
fhould give fuch a right, but yet ledvedt undetér- 
minae whoduchihcie is. ee y 

3. dn a greateridegree than otherwife.:! 
He, fought through the Ti, but fought i in 
a vim, f 
And no ghee findings ter fear d we fain. 
D: 2y dene 


re 


. More properly.. IM 
This is an art, . 
Which dees me nd nature, change it rather, but 


1 
The artitfeif i is nature. Sbu: “yp Winter's Tole 
< LE fpecially. y 


Ed + 


Yousare come'to me inia happy time, © 
The.srarber for have tome {port in and. l 
Shakefpgare. 

To haveRatu ER: [T his is, ol twink, 

‘a barbarous expreffion of late intruiion 

into our language. for which it is bet- 

ter to fay will rather. Ta Fp defire, ip 
preference. 

'Tisiwith reiu@tancy he is Aake by our im- 
| penitence to'apply the difcipline of f2verity ; he ded 
| rather mankind thouid adote’ bim as their parron 
| and bencfa¢tor. gid i 4g ee eRege st 
RATIFICATION: n: hay [ratification, r. 


| from ratify.) The act ‘ot tatifying . 
confirmation. 

A TIFIBR. n- f. [from Fa The 
N ‘perton or thingrihat-ratihes. 


i 
"yg 


T hey 


RAT 


I Trendy, “ chufe we Liere? for 'dur'king 2” 
The ratifi rs and props of every word" © 
Caps, hands,/and! tongues apptaud it tothe touds. 
ne ort Shakefpeare. 
Te RATIFY. v. a. [ratum faci, Larti] 
"To confirm ; to ferde. 
“The church being a bay which dieth not, hath 
always power, as oceanon requireti1, no lefs tc 
o he which neverwas, than to ratify what | 
a ya efore. cher. 
“Sy the he!p of thefe, with him above 
"Fo ratify the Work, we may again 
Give th csi tebies meat, fleep tå our nights. Shak. 
We Have rert fred unto them the borders of Ju- 
. a N T Ma. 
"GO rarifed their prayers by the judgment’ 
brought cowh upon the head of him whom they 
prayed az aint. ~ ©” Srb. 
‘Teli m4, ay frend, “from whence Rad’'ft' thou 
the fiil r l 
So nicely to ditingnuih god from ill ? 
= eset lia art fo follow, what to fly, 
is to condemn, and that to ratify? Dryde. 
RATIO“ 2. f. [Fanin] Proportion. 
Whatever inclinations the rays lrave-to the plane 
of.incidence, the’ fine of the angle of incidence of 
ever; ray, conGdered- apart, thal have to ihe fine or 
the argle of refraction a conftant roto. 
Yo RATIO CINATE. vu. n. [ratiocincr, 
Latin.] To reafon; to argue. 
RATIOCINA TION, #. fi - [ratiocinatio, 
Lat.j The a€t.of reafoning ; the act of 
deducing confequences from premifes. 
In fimple terms, expreffing the open notions of 
things, which the fecond aft of reaton tom- 
poundeth into propcfiticns, and the taf into fyl- | 
logifms and forms of ratiocination. Briwn. | 


The difcerning of, that connexion or depend- | ' 


ence which. there is betwixt feveral propofitions, 
whereby we are enabled to infer one propcfition 
from andther, which is ealled rasfocrination or dif. 
"courte. i I Wilkins. 
Can any kind of vaticcination allow Chrift all 
„ -~ theamarke of the Mefliah, and yetecny him to hei 
the Mefiiah ? Scuth. 
Such an infeription would be felf-evident with- 
ont ary. atiocination or Rudy, and could not fail 
conftantly to exert its ene:gy in their minds. X 
Bert!g. 
Ratio’ cinative. adj. [from ratiocinate. | 
Argumentative ; advaocing by procefs 
, of. difcourfe. r le ther 
Some confecutions are fovintimately and evi- 
dently connexed to; sorifound:inethe premifes,, that i 
the. conclution is attained quafiy per faltums}and 
without any thing of rariocinative procefs, even as) 
the oyepfees (his objeétimmediately, and without 
any previous difcourie. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
RATIONAL. ad. [rationalis; Latin.) 
3. Having the power of reafoning. 
God decreed to create man after his own image, 
a free and rational agent. Hammond. 
As that which hath a fitnefs to promote the wel- 
fzre of man, confidered as a fenfitive being, is 
{tiled natural good ; fo ‘that ‘which hath a fitnefs 
to promote the welfare of man, as a rational, vo- 
. Mantary and free agent, is -ftiled) moral good ; ‘and 
«the contrary to it moral evil. HPHH ms. 
Af it is our glory and bappinefs to have a rarional 
nature, that is endued) with wifdom and reafon, 
‘that is capable of imitating the divine natu‘e ; 
then it muft_be our.glory and happinefs to: improve 
-our reafon and wifdym, to actwp tothe excellency 
_ eof our rational nature, and fo irnitate,God sin) all 
our aétions, tovthe etmuft.of our powcr. Law. 
2. Agreeable to reafon. . 
What higherin her fociety thou findist ' 
Attrattive, hhumane,:rational, love (till. Miltsn. 
‘When the conclufion is deduced from. the un- 
erring dictates of cur Jaculties, we fay the infer- 
sence is ratioral. Glanuilles Seepfis.' 
As your arguments -be raional, t them in as 
f Vor. IL r 


Litynee d 
RA TIONALLY. 


RaTTEEN. n f 


, ¿And Anthony thal) court her in ratten. 
TaRa True. V.n: |ratelen, Dutch. ] 


RAT 


Moving a manner as the nature of the fubje@: 


Will admit ; but beware of letcing the pathetick part 
Avaliow up the rational. Swift. 


3. Wifes judicious’: “as, æ rational man 
RATIONALE. 2. f. [from ratio, Latin. ] 


A detail with-reafons: as, Dr. Spar- 
rows Rationale of the Common Prayer. 


RATION ALIST. n. fi {from “rational. } 


One whe proceeds in’ his difquifitions 
and practice wholly upon reafon. 

He often: ufed this comparifon: the empirical 
phiiofophers are like to pifmires, they only lay 
up and ufetheir ftore: the rariorzifs are like to 
fpiders ; they ipin all out of their owa/bowels : but 
give sme, apphilofopber, who, tikeshe bce, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering, from abroad, but digeft- 
ing that which is gathered by his own virtue. 

Baccn. 


Rationa city. n. f. [from ratioral.] 
1. ‘ihe power of reafoning. F 


When God has made rationality the: common 
portion cf mankind, how came it to be thy vin- 
clofure ? Coverrment of ree Tongue. 


2. Reafonablenefs. 


Jn human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whofe rutionalities will 
never beararigid examination. Brown's Mule. Err. 
adv, [trom rational | 


Reafonably ; with reafon. 

Upon the propofal of an agreeable object, it 
may rationally be conjectured, that a man's choice 
will rather incline him to accept than to refufe it. 

À South. 


RA'TIONALNESS. 2. f. [from rational.) 


The ftate.of being rational. 


RA TSBANE. =n: f.fratand dane} Poifon. 


for rats; arfenick.- 
‘He’ would throw ra:/bane up and down a houfe, 
where children might come az it. L'Efirange. 
When ‘murders out, what vice san we advance? 
Unilefs the new-found pois’ning trick pf France ; 
And when their art of rarfbane we have got, 
By way of thanks, we'll fend ‘em o'er our plot. 
, e Dryden. 
I-cân hardly believe the relation of his bsing 


poifoned, but fack might do it, though rarfbanc | 


Swift to Pope. 
A kind of ftuff. 


We'll rigin Meath-ftreet Egypt's haughty queen, 
Swift. 


would not. 


1. To make a.quick fharp noife with fre- 
quent repetitions and collifions of bodies 
not very fonorous : when bodies are fo- 
norons, itis called singling. 
The quiver ratr/erb againft him. Fob, xxxix.23. 
The noife of a whip, of the rat:fing of the 
wheels, of prancing horfes, and of the jumping 
chariots. Nabumy, iil. 2. 
They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big 
rattles covered with, parchment, and {mall ftones 
within; but the raring of thot might have done 
better fervice. Hayward. 
- He was tuo warm on picking .work to dwell; ? 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym'd and ratrled all was well. 5 


Dryden. 


There the affembles all her blackeft ftorms, 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. Addif. 
2. To fpeak eagerly and noifily. 

With jealous eyes at diftance-the hath feen 
Whifp'ring with Jove the Gilver- footed queen ; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe tpoke. Dryden. 

He is a man of pleafure, anda free-thinker ; he 
is an affertoricf ‘liberty and property ; he ratrdes it 
Out againit popery. Swift. 

To RATTLE. voa. 


1. To move any thing fo as to make a' 


rartie\or noifle. 


RAU 


Her thains fhe ratiles, and her whip the fhakes. 

Dryden. 

2. To fton with a noife; to drive with a 
noite. 

Sound but another, and another fhall, 

As loud as thinc, rattle the welkin's car, 
And mock the dees-mouth'dithunder. Sh.rkefpeare. 

He fhouid be well enough able to fextter the 
Irith as asflight of b.rds,,and)rare/eaway this fwarin 
of bees with theiz king. Basn. 

3a To feoid; torreil at with clamoor. 

Hearing /Ffop had been befrrehand, he fent 
for him in a rage, and ru?red him with a.thoufand 
traitors end villains for robbing his houfe. L'Efir. 

She that would forn times rere of her fervants 
fharply, now if fre faw them drunk, never took 
notice. © Arbuthnot. 

RATTLE. ». J. [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick naife nimbly repeated, 
TN hotd ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the rartie . 
Of thofe confounded*drums. 
2. Empty and loud talk. 

All this ado about the golden age, is but an 

empty rattle and frivolous conceit. Hakewill. 
3- An inftrument, which agitated makes 
a clattering noife, 

The ratties of Stis and the cymbals of Brafilea 
neaily enough refembie each other. Raleigh. 

Opinions are the rurrl:s of immature intellects, 
but the advanced veafons have outgrown them. 

Glanwille’s Scopfise 

They want no rare/es for. their froward mood, 
Nor nurfe to reconcile them,to theirsfood. Dryder. 

Farewel then verfe, and dove, andev'ry toy, 
Therhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 

What right, what true, what fit we juitly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all. Pope. 
4. A plant. [¢rifa galli, Latin.) An 
herb refembling a cock’s-comb. 
Ra THLB-HEADED. dj. [ratile and head. } 
Giddy ; not fteady. 
RATTLESNAKE. a2. f/f, <A kind of fer. 
pent. 

The vatrlefnake is fo called, from the rattle at 
the end of /his tail. Grew's\Mufernuin. 

She lofes her being,.at the very, Gght of him, 
and drops, plump tnto his arms, like a ¢harmed,bird 
into the mouth of a rattlejnakes More's Foundiings 

Ra’ TTLESNAKE Root. n. f. 

Rattlefnake roct, called alfo feneka, belongs to 2 
plant, a native of Virginia; the Indians ufe it as 
a certain reficdy againft the bite of a rattlefnake. 

Hill. 
Ta RAVAGE. w. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 
lay waltes; to fack; to rantack ; to {poils 
to pillage ; to plunder. 
Already Czfar 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftructive words Addif, 

His blaits obey, and quit the howling hill, 

Thewfhatter’d forett, and the rawag'd vale. Thom). 
Ra‘vace. 2. /.. [ravage,. French; from 
the verb.] Spoil; ruin; wafte. 

Some sue bleatire will from thence asife, 
`o view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 

Would one think twere poffible for love wel 
To make fuch ravagein a noble foul? © Addifon. 

Thofe favages were snot then, what civilized 
mankind is now; but, without mutual focietys 
without arms of offence, without houfes or forti- 
fications, an obvious and expofed -prey to the 
ravage of devouring beafts. Bently. 
Ravacer. af. from ravage.) © Plun- 

derer; fpoiler. 

When that mighty‘empire was overthrown by the 
northern people, vait fums of moncy were ‘buried to 
efcape the plundering of the conquerors ; and what 

l remained was Carricd off by thofe ravagers. Swift. 
Ravu'city. mf. (raucus, Lat.) Hoarte- 
nefs.; loud rough noife. 


3 M ` Inequality 


Priors 


RAV 


nequality not Rayed upony:but paing, issrather 
an increafe of {weetucls pas inthe purling of a 
wreathed ftsing, and in the rawcity, of a trumpet. 
Bacon's Natural Wiftory. 
To RAVE. cvn [reven, Dutch; rever, 
French. } 
1. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally. 
Men'who thus rave, we may Conclude’ their 
brains are turned, and one may as well read lec- 
tures at Bedlam as treat with fuch; 
Goverment of tke Tongue. 
It foon infecteth the whole member, and is 
accompanied with watching andradings Wiftman. 
Her grief, has:wrought her into frenzy 5 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed’: 
Sometimes fhe, ravis tor mufick, light, and.air; 
Nor air, nor light, nor mufick calm her pains. 
Smith. 
To burft out into furious exclamations 


asf mad. 
Shall, thefe wild.diQtempers of thy,mind, 
This temnpeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppolfition ? Sandys's Paraphrafe un Job. 
Our ravings and;complaints are but like arrows 
fot up into the air, at.no mark, and fo tb no 
purpofc. Temple. 


2. 


Wonder at my patience, 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat.my breaft, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diftracted ? 
Addifon. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the 
firects, : 
Tlhery for vengeance.. Scurbern’s Spartan Dame.- 
He fwore he could not leave me, 
With ten thoutand ravings. Rove's Royal Convert. 
3. To be unreafonably fond: with upon 
before the objeét of fondnefs. A col- 


foquial and improper fenfe. 

Another partiality is as fantaftical and wild, attri- 
buting all knowledge to the ancients or the mo- 
derns : this raving upon antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily expofed in one’ of his 
fatircs. Locke. 

To Ra VELi v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to en- 
tangle. ] dite. AF 

1. Fõentangle; to entwift one with an- 
other ; to» make. intricate; to, involves 
to perplex. s Pa 

If then. {uch \praife.the Macedonian, got, h 
For having rudety cut the, Cordian knot; 

What glory's Juz to him that coud divide 

Such ravrl'aint'reits, has the'knat'unty'd, 

And without Cekerssimooth apaffhige made, 

Where: craft andurauce duch obftrudvons laid? 

A Waller, 
2. To unweave; to unknits as, to ravel 

cut a. twift or piece of knit work. | 

Let vim for a-pair of reechy kiffes 
Or pidiing in your neck withsthis damn'd fingers, 
Make yeu to rave/'all thismacierouts © Sbake/p. 

Sleep, t:ar knits up the rav-l'd fleeve of care. 

Shakelpeare. 
3. To hurry ever in confufion. = This 
feems to be the meaning in Dighy. 

They but rawef it cver loofely, and pitch ppon 
difputieg agairtt particular conclufions, that ar the 


firit encounter of them fingle, fecm harfh to them.” 


Digby. 
To RaweL. vom 
1. To fatlin‘o perplexity,or confulfion. 
: As you unwind her love from him, 
" Left it thould ravel, and be good to none, 
You muf provide to bottom it on-me. Shukefpeare. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 
Rezardicfe of his glory's diminusion; 
---Tili by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They rave! more, fill lefs refole'd, 
But never find felf-fatistying folutions Milton. 
z, To work in perplexity ; to bufy him- 
feif with intricacies. 


* The Gourmands made jt their inheritance. Dryden. 


"TRA V 


I: will be needlefs to rave? far into the records 
of, elder times; every man’s memory will fuggett 
maoy pertinent inftances. Decay of Pitty. 

The humour of ravell’ng into all thete myftical 
or intangled matters, mingiing with | the, iaterett 
and paffions of princes and of parties, and thereby 
heightened and inflamed, produced infinite dif- 
putes. Temple. 


RA VELIN. n.f. [French.] In fortifica- 
tion, a work that confifts of two faces, 
that make a falient angle, commonly 
called half moon by the. foldiers,: it 
is raifed, before the courtines or coun- 


terfcarps. Dia. 
RAVEN. 2. /. [pnxpen, Saxon.] A large 
black fowl, whofe cry is fuppofed omi- 
nous, 
The raven himfelt is hoarfe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shak fpcare’s Maehith. 
Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
” Whiter than {now upon a ravens back. -Shakifp. 
I have feen a perfectly white raven, 23-0 bill as 
well as feathers. Boyle or: Colcurs. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s' caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles. 
On fey'ral parts a fev`ral praife beftows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd nofe, ., 
The {nowy fkin, the raven vloffy hair, 
The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia. 
‘The raven once in {nowy plumes was drett, 
White as the whiteft dove's unfully"d brealt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him 
quite 
To footy blacknefs from the puret white. A:difon. 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 
Wio thrives upon the carcafles of wit. Young. 
To RA’ven.: v. a. [pepian,’ Saxon; to 
rob.] To devour with great eagernefs 
and rapatity. ` 
Thriftleis ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. ais Shakefpeare. 
Our natures do purfue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirfty evil; and when we drink we die. Shake/p. 
The cioyed will’ 
That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defire, that tub 
Both fll'd and running, ravening firft the lamb, 
Longs atter for the garbage.  SLakefpe Cymbeline. 
There is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a 
roaring lion vavening the prey. ‘ Exckiel, xxii. 25. 
To Ra’ven. y. a. "Fo prey with rapa- 
city. 
Benjamin fhall ravenas a wolf; in the morning 
he shall devour the prey, and at night he ‘hall 
divide the fpoil. Genefis. 


They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a f` 
Pfalm xxii 13.) 


ravening ard a roaring lion. 
The more they fed, they raven'd Rill for more, 

They drain'd from-Dan, and left Beerfheba poor } 

But when fome layrpreterment fell by chance; 


Convulfions rack man's nerves and cares, his 
breat, * l $ 
His flying life is chas`d by rau'ring pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. 
| Blackmore. 


Ra’venous. adj, [from raven.] Furioufly | 


veracious ; hungry to rage. 
Thy. defires 
Are woolfith, bloody, ftarv’d, and ravencus. Shak. 
As when a flock 
Of ravencus fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againft the day of battle, toa field 
Wher: armics lie encamp'd come flying, lur'd 
With fcent of living carcaffes. Miltons Par. Lafe! 
What! the kind If{mena, 
That nurs'd me, watch’d my ficknefs! oh. the) 
watch'd me, 
As rav nous vulturcs watch the dying lion, . Smith. | 


a 
Ra’venousty. adu. [from ‘ravenods:] 
With raging voracity. e208 
Ra‘venousness. a. J. [from ravencas.] 

Rape for prey; furious varacity. , P 
The ravensu/nefs of a Vion or bear are natural fo 
them; yet their miffien: upon an extraordinary 
occafion may be’ an actus’ imperatus cf divine pro- 
vidence. Hale. 
RauGur. the old pret. and “part paf. of 
reach. Snatched ; reached ; attained. 
His tail was ftretched_out.in wond ‘rqusslength, 
That to the hoyle of heavenly gods it raughr, ds 
And with cxtorted power and borrow'd strenath, 
The ever-burning lamps trom thence it brought. 
f ků Spenj:re 
In like delights of bloody game, ` 
He trained was till riper years he raxghts 
And there abode whilit any beatt or name 
Walk’d in that foreft. * Sberfer. 
This tå of honour rzagtr, there let it ‘tang, 
Where beft it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shakejp. 
The hand of death has razgbr bim. Shakefpeare. 
Gritsus furioufly ‘running in upon Schendey, 
violently raughr trom his “head ‘his’ rich® cap? ot 
fables, and with his horfemen tock "him. © Ar silere 
Ra‘vin. 2. / [from raven ; ‘this’ were 
better writtea raven. | . 
1. Prey ; food gotten by violence. 
“The lion ttrangled for his lioneffes, and filled ‘his 
holes with prey, and his dens with ravia. Nabume 
To me, who wath eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav'n 3” 
There bet, where moft with ravin 1 may meet. 
. > f ~~ Mitona 
2. Rapine; rapacioufnefs. we 
They might, not lie in a condition expofed to 
the savin of any vermin that may find them, being 
unable to cfcape. ‘ne _ Ray. 
Ra’vinciy. adu. [from rave.] With 
frenzy; with diftraétion. 
In this depth of mufes and divers forts of dif- 
courfes, would the ravingly have remained. Sidney. 


To RA'VISH. v. a. [ravir, French. } 
Le To conftuprate by force; to deflower 
by. violence. 
They ravifbed the- women and maids.. Lani, v. 
They cutthy fifler’s tonguc, and radio'd her. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. To take away by violence. 
Thefe hairs which thou doft ravib from my 
chin, mn 
Will quicken and acenfe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 
‘Their vow is made 
To ranfack ‘Troy ; ‘within thofe trong immures 
The-ravijb'd Helen feeps. Sbakefpearee 
His fire appear’d ; 
And all his'praize, to every fyllable heard 5" 
But then a rocke, ‘in fize ‘more amplified, 
Then fitht he ravi/b't to him. Chapmar 
1l owe myfelf the care, 
My. fame and injur’d: honour to repair; 
From thy own tent, proud man, in thy defpite, 
This hand all ravib thy pretended right. Dryden. 
3. Lo delight to rapture; to tranfport. 
Thou has ravifeed my heart. , Cant. iv. gs 
_ Be thou ravi/bed always with her love. Proverbs. 
, . i 
RA VISHE R a fe [rauifeur,:; French ; 
from ravi/p. }, sent 
r. Lie that embraces a woman by violénce. 
They are cruel and’ bloody, “common rawifhers 
of women, and murtherers of childrens ~= Sprnfer. 
A’ vavifber muft repair the temporal detriment 
to the maid, and give her a dowry, or marry her 
if the defire it. ; T: 
Turn hence thofe pointed glories of your eyes ! 
For if more.charms beneath chofe circles rife, . © 
So,weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, 

T fhall turn rawifher to’ keep you here. ©” Dryder. 
z. One who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall the ravifber difplay your hair, i: 
Wrile the fops envy, and the ladies {tare ? 1" Pape. 

; Ra‘visu- 


ole 


eS a ee Cl 


~~ Ss 


RAW 


Ra/visHinGLY. adus, [from ravifbing.] 
To extremity of pleafure.. 
As all the houtewiferies of deitics are . 
To heare a voice fo ravifbin Ty fair. Chapman. 
Ra VisHMENT. a. J. [ravifement, Fr. 
from ravifh.} 
a. Violation ; forcibi@@con flupration. 
Of his feveral ravi/bments, betrayings and ftcal- 
ing away of men’s wives, came in all thofe ancient 
fables of his transformations and all that rabble of 
Grecian forgeries) ~> t =o Raleigb. 
Tell them ancient ftories of the ravifhment of 
chafte-maidens. =~ _ Tayler`s Rule of Living Holy. 
I told them I was one of their knight-errants 
that delivered them from ravifbment. Dryden. 
2. Tranfport ; rapture ; ecitafy ; pleating 
violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravifbment 
Attraéted by thy beauty ftill to gaze. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe fuch divincenchantiog ravifbment ! Milton. 
What a ravifzment was that, when having found 
out the way to. meafure Hicto’s crown, he leaped 
out. of the bath, and, as if he were fuddenly 
poleg, ran naked up and down! Wilkins. 
RAW. adj. [ppeap, Saxon ; raa, Danith; 
rouw, Dutch. | 
1. Not fubdued by the-fire. at 
Full.of grcãt lumps of ficth and gobbets ras. 


Miltcn. 


A Spinpere 
2. Not covered with the fkin. 
All aloudthe wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parfon's faw; 
And birds fit brooding in the fnow, 
And Marian's nofe'tooks red and raw.. Shakefp. 


If there be quick raw teih: in the rifings, it is 
an old leprofy. Leviticus, Xi. 106 
3. Sore. 
This her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his fnews waxen weak and ratu 
Through long imprifonment. ’ Spenfer. 
4. Immature ; unripe; not concocted. 
5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in frill. 

Some people very raz and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of defert are held back and unpreferred. 

Ralrigb’s Ejfays. 

People, while young and raw, and'foft-nitured, 
are apt’to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their ownefriendthip a fure. price oftanother 
man’s; but when experience. fhalt have once opencd 
their eyes, they will And thatra friend is) the gift 

» of God. South. 

Sails were fpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 

Raso were the failors, and the depths were new. 
Dryden. 

Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dry. 
6. New. This feems to be the meaning. 
Ihave in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging jacks. 

l Sbak-/peare. 


>. Bleak ; chill. - 
They carricd always with them that weed, as 
their houfe, their bed, and thcir garment; and 
coming laftly into Ireland, they found there more 
fpecial ufe thereof, by reafon of the rato cold ch- 
mate. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
“Youthful ftill in» yours doublet and hofe,) this 
raw rheumatick cay. Shakefpiare. 
Once upan a zatu and gufty day, 
The wouoléd Tyber chafing with iis fhores. SEak. 
8. Not deco&ed. 
Diftilled waters will laft longer than ratu waters. 
l Bacon. 


o. Not fpun or twined: as, raw filk. 
Ra’whoneD. adj. [raw and bone.) Hav- 
ing bones {carcely covered with flesh. 


Lean rawben'd rafcale! who would c'er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage > 


Sbakefpcarc. 


p R- AsZ 


The wolf was content t barter away araw- 
bon'd carcafe for a {mooth and fat one. L*Eftrange- 
Rawueap. x. f. [raw and bead.) The 
name of a {pectre, mentioned to fright 
children. 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 
Rawbcad and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragoufts for Tercus or Thyeftes dret. Dryden. 

Servants awe children, and keep them in fub- 
je€tion, by telling them of razbead and bloody 

bones. y Locke. 
Ra‘wiyt adv. [from rawi] 
1. In a raw manner. 
2. Untkilfully ; without experience. 
3- Newly. 
Some crying for.a furgeon, fomeupon the debts 
they owe, fome upon their children rawy! left. 
SLakgpeare’s Henry V. 
Rawness. a. /. [from raw. ] 
1. State of being raw. 

Chalk helpeth.conco¢tion, fo.it be out of a deep 

well 5: for then it cureth the rawsejs of the water. 


Bacon. 
2. Untkilfulnefs. 
Charles Va- confidering.the racunefs of his fea- 
men, eftablifhed a pilot major for thcir examination. 
Hakcawill. 
3. Hafly manner. This feems to be the 
meaning in this obfcure paflage 
Why in that razene/s left he wife and children, 
Withautieave taking ? Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
Ray. n. f. [raie, rayon, French ; radius, 
Latin. } 
1. Avbeam of light. 
Thefe eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy’ piercing ray; and find no dawn. Afi/t. 
The kat light, or part of light,” which may be 
ftopt alone, or do or fuffer any thing alone, which 
thereft of the:light: doth not or futters not, ‘I call 
a ray of light. Newton. 
` Sol through white curtains fhot atim’rous ray, 
And op'd thofe eyesthat muft eclipfetheday. Pope. 
2. Any luttre corporeal or intellectual. 
The air tharpen'd his vifual, ray. Milton. 
He now, obfervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes.the calm funfet of thy various day. Pope. 
3. [Raye, French; raia, Latin.) A fith. 
1 Ainfworth. 


4. [Lclium, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Jo Ray. u. a. [rayer, French ; from the 


noun.} “To ftreak; to mark in long | 


lines.. An old word. 
Befide a bubling fountain low fe lay, 

Which the increafed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. 

4 Spinfer. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. Shake/peare. 
Was ever man fo beaten ? was ever man foraied ? 

was ever man fo weary ? Shakefpeare, 


Ray. for array, Spenjer. 

Raze. n: f. [rayz, a root, Spani.) A 
root of ginger. ‘This is commonly 
written race, but lefs properly. 


I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of 
ginger to be delivered. = Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, 
To Raze. v.a..[rafer, French; ra/us, 
Latin.] See RASE: 
1. To overthrow; to ruin’; to fubvert. 
Will you fuffer a “temple, how poorly” built 
foever, but vet a temple-of, your deity, to be razed? 
Sidney» 
He yoskeih your rebellious necks, 
Razcth, your cities, and fubverts your towns. Sba. 
It grieved. the tyrant, that fo bafe a town 
fhould fo long hold out, fo that he would threaten 
to raze it. 
Shed chrifttan blood, and! populous cities raze ; 
Becaule they rc caught to ufe tume diff rent phrafe. 
Waller. 


Knolles. 


REA: 


We touch'd with joy 
The royal hand that raz’d unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would-be razed to the ground, ‘and 
its foundations fown with talte Addifon's Speftutir. 
z. To efface. 
Fatal this marriage; cancclling your fame, 
Razirg the characters of your renown. Shukefoeaie. 
Pluck trom the memory a rooted forrow, T° 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shuke/p. 
~ . He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a-various.fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language ; and inftead, 
To fow.a jangling noife of words. Dilton 
3. To extirpate. 
I'll tind a day to maffacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their familye Shake/p. 
RAZOR. n. f. (rafor, Latin.) Aknife 
with athick blade and fine edge uted 
in fhaving. 
Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeththe razor with 
fuch eagernefs, that the life of religion is thereby 
‘hazarded. Hooker, 
Thele words are razors’ to my wounded heart. 
Shakefpeuree 
Thofe thy boift'rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to {tain his“honour, 
But by the barber's razor beft fubdu'd. Miltor. 
Razor-makers generally clap a {mall bar of 
Venice fteei becwecn two fmall bars of Flemifh 
feel, and weid them together, to ftrengthen the 
back of tne razr. . Moxon. 
As in fmooth oil the razsr beft is whet, 
So wit is by politencfs fharpeft fet: ~~ 
Their want of edge from their offence is feen; 
Both pain ùs leat when cxquifitely keen. ` Young. 
Razors of a boar. A boar’s tufks. 


Ra°zouraB Le: adj. [from razor.] Fit to 
be fhaved.. Not-in ule. 

New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shak. 

RA'ZORPISH. 2. f. s 
, The fheath or razorfi/h reíembleth in length and 
bignefs a man’s finger. Carew 
Ra zure. af. [rafure, French; ra/fura, 
Latin.] Act of erafing. 
Oh !. yourdefert {peaks loud ; 
It well deferves with charaéters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ‘gainft the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeares 
Re. Ts'an’infeparable’ particle ufed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us 
to denote iteration or backward action : 
as, return, to come back; to revives 
to live again; repercujjon, the act of 
driving back : reciprocation, as, torre- 
criminate. It is put almoft arbitrarily 
before verbs and verbal nouns, fo that 
many words fo compounded wil! per- 
haps be found, which it was not necef- 
fary. to infert. Jt fometimes adds little 
to the fimple meaning of the word, as 
in rejoice. 
Reacce‘ss. n, f. [re and acce/s.] Vifit 
renewed. 

Let pafs the quailing and withering of all things 
by the recefs, and_theig reviving, by the reacce/s of 
the fun. Hokcwill. 

Jo REACH. v.a. ancient preterite raught. 
[pacan, Saxon.) 
te To touch with the hand extended. 
Round the'tree 
They longing {tood but could not reach... -Miltcn 
What are riches, empire, pow'r, 
But larger means to gratify the will; 
The fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our with, and that obtained, down with a {caffold- 
an 
Of oot crowns and; thrones: they've fervid 
their end, 
And there like lumber to be left-andfcorn d ? 
Congreve. 


Lah Ma 2. To 


REA 


3. To arrive. at; to attaim any thing 
dittant; to frike from a dittance. 
4 S The Coc fo tony defir'd 
"Thy troops hall reach, but having zach 'd; repent. 
yden. 

What remains beyond tifs, we have no mote a 
pofitive notion of, than’a mariner hasof the'depth 
of the fea; whers, having letdown his:founding | 
line, ‘he icles no bottom. Locke. 

Itmutt fall perhaps bfore this letter reac bes a 
hands. Pope. 

3. Fo ftrike froma diktant place. 
i O patron pow'r, thy prefentyaid afford; © 
That I may rvegh the besit? Dryden. 
4. To fetch from tome place diftant, and 
ive. 
He reached me a full cup. . 2, Efdras, xiv. 39- 
5. To bring forward trom a dittant place. 

Reach hither thy finger, and» behold: my hands ; 
and rach hither thy. hand, and thrutt ie into my 
fide. ‘John; X%- 27+ 

6. Fo hold out; to ftretch forth. 

Thefe kinds of gocdnefs are fo nearly united to 
the things which deGre them, that we {carcely per- 
ceive the appetite to in rea:bing forth her hand 
nards them. Hocker. 

To attain ; to gain ; to obtain. 

The beft accounts) lof the appearances of nature, 
which human ‘penetration can reach, come fhort 
of ics reality. Cheyne. 

8. To transfer. 
Through fuch hands 
The knowledge of the gods is Ou fo man. 


Rowe. 


K 


g. To penetrate to. 
Whatever alterations are made ini the body, if] 
they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
Locke. 
10. To be adequate to. 
The taw reached Wig intention ofthe promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of'money. ‘Teche. 
If thefe exarmples of grown men reach not the 
cafe of-childrea, let them examine. ‘Doke. 
pt. To extend to. 
Thy defire leads to’no excefs that reaches blame. 
Milton. 
Her imprecations veachi not to the.tomb, 
They shut not-out focietyiin degts à Adaijos's Cato. 
12. Vo extend; to {pread-abroaa. » 
Trees reach'd too,far their pamper'd byaghs. . 
Milton. 


“ 


13. To take ‘in the hand. 
Left he reath of the treeof fife; and eat. Milton. 
To REACH. v, mi! 
1. To be extended. > ™? t> i 
‘We hold that'the power which the charet hath 
lawfully to make laws; doth ‘extend’ unto fundry 
things of ecek GåRicàl jurifdiction, and fush. ober 
matters whereto their opinion is, thatthe chirch’s 
authority and power doth not reach. Hotker. 
The rew world rezebes’ quite* ctofs the tortid 
gcne in one.topick to the other: Royle. 
When men purfue their thaughts of (pace; they 
are apt to ftep at the confines of body, as if Space 
were there at an end tuo, andrcacbed no fariher. 
Ecche. 
If I do notak any thing improper, let. me, be 


buried by TheodoGus; my vow reaches ‘no farther |, 


than rhe grave. Aildifon. 
The infvenceof the ttars reackés'to manyievents, 
which are not in the pswerot realon: Swift. 
2. To be extended tfar: 
* “Great men heve rearbing hands. 
Je To penetrate. 
He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye 


Shah elfeave. 


have fain them in a rage, that réaeherb up into fi 


heaven. 2°Cb*thitles, xxvili. 

We rearb forward into futurity, and bring up 

to our thoughts objects hid in the temoteR depths 

of time. siddifon. 
4. ‘Lo makeefforts to attaln. 


A Could i faiios always fugphy ncw-lino and find The trade is not fo tickle. 


‘8. Extent. 


REA 


the plummet fink without ftopping, he would be in 
the pofti:re of the mind,, raxckhirg after a pofitive 
idea af infinity. 

Rescs. m. fh [from tlie verb. ] 

1. Actof touching or feizing by extenfion 
of the hard. 

z. Power of reaching or taking in the 
hand. 

There'may be in @ man's reach, a book:gontain- 
ing pictures.and difcourfes, capable to delight and 
initruct him, (which, sot We may nevee haye,she 
will to. open. ee a 

3+ Power of attainment or management. 

In‘ ations. within the rand of power ig him, 
a-man f{cems as free as it-is poffible ter freedom 
to maketin. Like. 

4. Power; limit of facies: 

Our fight may be corfidered as a more diffufive 

kind of touch, that ‘brings into’our reach fomevof 
@ the mof remote parts of the univerie. Add fan. 

Re fure youriclt and yourtown reach to know, 

How far your genius; tatte, and learning go. Pepe. 
5- Contrivance ; artful {cheme ; deep 
thought. 

Drawa by others, who had deeper reaches than 
themifelves to matters which they lcaft intended.’ 

Hayward. 

Some, under types, have affeétediobfcurity to 
amufe and make themfelves admired:for profound 
reac bes. Howel. 

6. A fetch; an artifice to attain fome 


diftant advantage. 
The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, ‘to. crotg the defign. 


Bacon. | 


7 Tendency to diftant cps Dyes 
Strain not my fpeech 
To grofier iflues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. Shakefpcare’s Otbello. 


The confines met of empyrean héa Ny , 


And of this world; and on the lett hand, ‘hell* 
Withilong!reach interpos'd. ‘Milron’s Paradi life Lofts 


‘To REACT. v. a. {re andiad] ‘To re- | 


turn thé impulfe or iniprefiion. 

The lengs being the chief inftrument of fangui- 

fication, and acting ftrongly upon the chyle tobring 
“it to, an animal fuid) muft- be reacted upon as 
ftrongly. Arbuthnot. 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With't’ other hand, "the work of two}; 
Becaufe:the foul her powercontra@ts, 

And on the brother imbireaffs. 9 Swifts Mifeel. 

IREA ction. fii [readtion, French ; from: 
read.) ‘The reciprocation of any im- 
pulfe or force impréffed, made by the 
body on which {uch impreffion is made: 
añion and raion are, equal. 

Do_ not. great ~ bodies conferve: their,heat . the 
longeft, their parts heating one another; and may 
not’ great, denfe, and fixed bodies, -when heated 
beyond a certain degree, emit’ light fo copfoufly, 
as, by theemiffon and reaiin of its light, ani 
the refletions and refra@tions) of itsways withinats 
pores, to. grow Still hotter tilly ig comes/to) acer- 
tan period of heat, fuch as is that of the fun? 

Ps Nesvion’s Opticks« 

‘Aliméntary fubstances, of xa, mili nature, act 
with Imai force upon the folfds, and as the ‘action 
and besétion afe equal, the (halen degree of force 
in the folids digefts them. Do © rbsbbnor. 

Reap a. f. [ned, Saxon ; raed, Dutch. } | 
ir. Counfel. ; i 
The manris bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked rcad his ear. 
Ze Saying’; s law. 
fenfes obfolete. 

This reade is rife that oftentime’ |; |) 
Grearcumbers faliunfoft, . .. 4) 1! . 
, In humble‘dales is footing fait, 


Sterrbold. 
This word js in Kerh 


Spenfer. | 


Locke. \ 


REA 
TREAD, v- a. pret. read; part, pails 
<n [nad, Saxon. ] 
. Vowperufe any thing written. y 
T have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t,. 
read‘it, and afverwurds foal it. Shakelpzare. 
The paflage you muft have ready though: tince» 
flipt out of your memory. ` Pipes 
if we have gots leisure .to read-over the boule . 
itfel¢ regularly ythempby the titles of chaptcrewemay- 
be diretted to:perufe teveral fecbions. lätte 
z. Fo difcover by characters or marks,» 
IE An armed corfe fid lye, © Pi 
In whofe poera her: sad great magnagimitys> © 
T Sper fere- 
3. To learn by aerva on. 
) Fhofe- abaut her 
From her hall reau theperfe& ways.of hottie 
Sauke[peatree- 
4.'To know fully: T 
O mòitdelicato fiead! 
Wiio is’t can read a-womai? 
% o READ. OU. me’ | 
To perform the adt of perufing writing. 
It hall be with him, andhe Mall read therein. 
that-he/may learn to fear the Lord. Drws. xvii 196+ 
2) To be itudiots in books, °°” 
Tis fure that Fleury readse 
3. To know by reading. 


Shohvpaire - 


to death for an iniquitous fentence. Swift. 
Rean. particip. adj. (from read; the verb 
read is pronounced reed; the, reterite 
and participle red.], Skilful by. Teading. 
` Virgil's, fhepherds are tov, well read inthe o- 
fophy, of Epicurus», o:i Dayâcne 
We have. a post among us, of aigenius, as ex -, 
alted as his. ftature, and who is very well read int 
Longinus his treatife concerning, the Aime: 


'difene- 
Rea‘ornc. 2: f. [from, reed be ahem, 


pt. Study ia books ; perutal re) f. books. 
Though reading aud converfationsmay furnith: 


our own meditation muĝ form our judgment. 
Watts onthe Micd. 
Lels rcading than makes felons *{cape, 

Lefs human genius than God gives.an ape, 
Can make a Cibber. 

2. A.lecture.;.a prelection.. 

i7: Publick- recital. 

The Jews had their weekly reading of the law. 


Pope : 


Hocksr. 
Give“ attendances to riad.ng, exhortation. and 
doétsinos i gts a 1 Timothy o» 


4. Variation of copies. 
That learned prelate has reftored, fome, of the: 
readings of the authors with great fagacity. 
Arbutknor on Coinse. 
Reape’ PTION. x. f. [re and ‘adeptus, 
: Latin] Recovery ; act of regaining. 
| Will any fay, that the riadeption of Trevigiy 
Was matter of feruple i ? Bacons» 
READER. ». f. Liom read.] “ 
1. One chat perufes any thing written. | 
I- As we muf “hee ‘care that our words and: 
fenfe be clear, fo it the obfcurity kappen chroug shy 
“the hearers or readers want of underffanding: Tam 
f “not to aalwer for them, Bon Forfine 
2. One ftudious in books... . haat 
Bafici’s altars andthe dice decrees: 
T OF hard E yreitheus,. CH Tore ader. cse Dr yden. 
3. One whofe office is to read prayers in 
churchess.») ~ sr f 
He got: into vb oe and» kakaa as ae iv a 
parifh church at twenty pounds 'aiyears mi o davi/t 
READERSHIP. 2. /. [from reader.] The 
+ office of reading Prayers. 
' When they have taken. a cegrre, they, get onto 
T orders, and follicit a reader: hipe Swift s Jije d. 
READILY. adu. {from ready.) Expe- 
ditely ; 


> 


Tzyl. Wee 


“Ihave read of an caftern king, who put a judge’ 


us with many ideas of men and. things, yet it is. 


REA 


ditely ;' 

Jay. - i 
My tonzue obey’d, and readily could name 

W hate’er'l {awe t Pilton. 
Thole very things, which: are declined as im- 


poble, ave readily practi’ in a cafe of extreme 
necefliry. l South. 
1 readily grant, thatvone truth cannot con-radict 
“another. Locke. 


Every one fometime or other dreams that he is 
reading papers, iz which cafe the invention prompts 
fo readily, that the mindisimpofed upon. Addijor. 

Rea piness. #2. fi [from ready. ] 
r. Expeditenefs ; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readiwefs of their king 

in aiding him when the duke of Bretagne | failed 
e bine o ' l Bacon. 

He ovens himfcif to the man of bufinefs with 
reluctarcy, but offers himfelf ito the vifits of a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting read: fs 
cr delire: Scueh. 

z. The Rate of being ready or fit- fur any 

Have you,an army. ready ? 

— Mhe: centurions and thcir charges. already. in 
the entertainment to be on foot atan hour's warn- 

ing 

—l am joyful to hear of their readine’s. Shak:/p. 

They remained near a month, that they might 
be in readings to aitend the motion of the army. 


Claierdo:. | i 
7eRacil j eafy:; opportune; near. 


3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 
obflrudtion, . 


Nature has provided forthe rcadinefs and-eafinefs | 


of Ipecche nat Holder. 
4- State of being willing or prepared, 

A pious an? well-diipofed mind, attended with a 
readinefs to obey. the known will of God, is the 
furet means to ‘enlighten the underftanding to a 
belief of christianity. 


beacéd the fame truths, and”laidi down their lives, 

| of were! alutys invaireadizs/s to do it, rather than 

¿` depart'trom thear. Addijon. 

ReavMi'ssion. a'f. [reand admifzon. | 
The a& of admiczing again. 

In an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as 
they were dead, revive upon the readmiifion of freih 
air. x Arbutbror. 

Fo ReapMit. wv. a. [re and admir. | 
To let in again. ATE 
: Thefe evils I deferve, 
Yet defpair not of bis final pardon;, e 
Whok var is ever open, m3 his cye | 
Gracious to rvadmit the fuppfiant. Milton. 
Alter twenty minutes | readmitted the airs Derb. 
Jo Reano RN. v. a. [re and adern.] To 
decorate again ; to deck a-new. 
a The ftreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
“a With fessiet hunours-readorn the tide. Blackvore, 
REA DY. adj” [r.æD, Sax. redo, Swedith ; 
pnabde, nimble, Saxon.] / 
1 Prompt 5 not delayed. 
Tucle <ommodities yield the reudi 
_Thefe <ommodities ie! the readich money, of 
any in this Kingdom, becaufe they neyer tail of a 
price abroad. À Temple. 

He overisak'd his hinds ; their pay was juft 

And ready: for he fcorn'd to go on :euft. Dryden. 
2. Fit for a purpcfe; nor co feek. 
AU things are ready, if our minds be fo; 
Peuh the oan whofe mind is backward now ! 
1. f Shakefpcare. 
_ Makevyou ready your, Rist bats and clubs ys. 
Rome andeh=rirats are at the pointotebattle. Shak. 

One haris:the fword, and one the pea exnploys, 
And inniy lap the ready paper lies. Dryden. 

Phe facced prieits with ready knives bercave 
‘The beats of site, and in tull bowls receive 
Tae frearaing bicod. Dryden's AEncis. 

3- Prepared ; accommodated to any. de- 


ʻ 


with little hinderance or dx- | 


Souib. P 
Their convittion grew fo ftrong, that they'em- 


po... Jo make READY. 


REA 


fign, fo as that there can be no delay. 
Trouble and anguith fhall prevail againft him, 
as a king ready to the battle. Pha XV. 24. 
Deach ready ftands tointerpofe his darte Mitton. 
The word which I have giv’n, I'll not revoke; 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 
The imagination is always reftlefs, and the will, 
realon being laid afide, is ready for every extrava- 
gant project. Locke. 


4: Willing; eager; quick. 


Men, when their a&tions_Tucceed not as they 
would, are always ready to impute the blame thercof 
unto the heavens, fo as to excufe their own follies. | 

- ee Spenfer's State of Ireland. | 

A cloud that is more thow than moifture; a 
cicud that is more reay to beftow his drops upon 
the fea, than on the land. Holy day. 

They who fhould have helped him to mend 
things were readier to promote the diforders by 
which they might thrive than to fet-a-foot fru- 
gality. Davenant. 
- Being atthe point; not diftant; near; 


about to do or be. 
Re knoweth that the day of darkneis is ready at 
hand. Fos. 


N 


Satan ready now 
To ftoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
Onythis world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
6. Being at hand ; next to hand. 
A fapling pine he wrench’dfrom out the ground, 
The readie/t weapsn that his fury found. Dryden. 


Sometimes the readief ways which: a wife man 
hath) to conquer, isto fly. Hooker's Preface 

l Vhe race eleét, 

Safe towards Canaan from the fhore advance 
Through the witddeiert, notthe readicff way. Milt. 

Proud of their conque{t, prouder of thcir prey, 

They leave the.camp,. and take the readich way- 
Dryden. 

The ready way to be thought mad, is to con- 

tend that you are not fu. Spellater. 
8. Quick ; not done with hefitation. 

A, resdy confent often fubjeéts a woman to con- 

tempt. Clarifja. 
9- Expedite; nimble; not embarrailed ; 
not flow, 

Thofe, who fpeak in pubtick, are much better 
accepted, when they can déliver their difcaurfe by 
the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 
than when they are forced to read all. Watts. 

For the mòft part there is a finen lenfe, .a clearer 
mind, a rezdicr apprehenfion, and gentler dilpofi- 
tiopwin thatfex, thag in the other. Law. 

An. elliptick 'ex- 
prefiion for, to make things ready. To 
make preparations. 

He will thew you a large upper room;  the-: 
make ready for us. Mark, xiv. 15. 

Reavy. adv, Readily’; fo as not “to 
need delay. 3 

We will go ready armed*bi:fore the children of 

Ifrael. Numbers. 
Rea’py. a. f... Ready money... A. low 
word. . 

Lord Strut was not, Auth in ready, cither. to go 

to law, or clear old debts. of) butbnet. 
REAFFIRMANCE. maf [re and, afirm- 
ance.) Second confirmation. 

Caufes of deprivation; are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any, doétrine 
contrary tothe thirty-nine articles, os a perfi'ting 
therein without revocation of his crror, or 4 re- 
offirmance after fuch revocation. Aife: 

RAL. adj. (reel, French; realis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to things, not perfons; got 
personal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not 
greatly capablevof the real part of bufinels; which 
is ‘the contitution of one. that hath ftudicd men 
more than books. Bacone 


REA 


2. Not fiitious ; not imeginary; true; 
genuine. Hy 

We do but defcribe, an imaginary world, that, 
is but little a-kin to the rea/ one, Glanville's Scepfs. 

When I place an imaginary name at the hcad 
of a character, I examine every ietter of ity that 

~ itemay not bear any refembiance to one that is regle 
Addifon. 

Imaginary diftempers are attended with rea/ and 
unfeigned fufterings, that enfeebie the body, and 
diMfipate the tpirits. Blackmore. 

‘The wholesftrength of the Arian. caufe,. real 
or artificial; ajb that. can be of any force either to 
convince, or deceive a reader, Waterland. 

3. [In laws] Confilting of things immove- 
able, as land. 

I am haftening to convert my fmall eftate,. that 
is perfonal, into real. Child cn Trade. 

Re’aLGar. nif. A’mineral. | 

Realgar or fandarachia‘is red arfenick. Harris, 

Put realgar hot into the midit of the quick- 
filver, whereby it may be condenfed, as well from 
within as without. Bacon. 

Rea tity. 2. f {realité, French; from. 
real. | 

1. ‘Vrath ; verity; whae is, not what 
merely feems: 

I would have them well verfed. in the’Greck 
and Latin poets, without. which a man. fancies 
that.he underitands a critick, whenyin, reality, he. 
does not comprehend his meaning. Addifone 

The bet accountsof the appearances’ of na- 
ture im,any, fingle inftince human penetration can 
reach, comes infiniely thort or its realty. and in- 
ternal conftitution; tar who can, fearch out the 
Almighty’s works to perfection ? Cheynee 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a 
reality to ine. Beatties 

2. Something intrinfically important; not. 
merely matter of fhow. 

OF that. skill the more thou.know’ft; 

The.moxe he will acknowledge thee her, head, 
And to reaiities yield all her shows, 
Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Miltone. 
To Re arizie, vas [realifer,, French s. 
from real.} 
1. To bringsinto being, onadt. 

Thus: weyrcalize> whateArehimcdes: had gnly in 
hypothefisy \weighingsay fingle giain egaint the 
glube of eatha T Udit os TF Glanville. 

As a diocefan, you are like to exemplify and 
realize.every word of. thysidifcousles i South. 

2..To convert money-into land. 
Re'aLLY, adv. [from real] 


1. With actual eniftence. 

We {hall at laft. difcover. in what perfons: this 
holinefs is inherent really, in what. condition.it is 
inherent perfectly, and. confequently in what other 
feale, it apay be truly and properly, athrimed that 
the church is holy. , Sa dc Prarfise 

There. cannot be a more important cafe of con- 
fcience for men to be refolvedin, than to know 
catainly bow fer'God accepts the will-tor.thedecd, 
aud how far he does not 5) and,totbe intormed truly 
when menedd really wiika things and when they 
have. rcal/’y no power to do what they have willed. 

4 : > Sourb. 
. In truth; truly not feemingly only. 

Nothing properly isthis duty but what is really 
his interests Wilkins. 

The underftanding. reprefents to the will things 
really evil, under the notion of good. South. 

Thee orators inflame. the peoplc, whofe. anger is 
really butia {hort fit of madnefs. Swift. 

‘Tey even affect to besmose pleafed. with drefs, 
and to be more.tand of cyeny little ornament, than 
they realy are. Law. 
3- leis a flight corroboration of an opi- 


nion. ^ a 
Why, really Gixty-five is fomewhat o}J. 


Ream. a. fe [roignu/me, French.) 


N 


Younge 
Ie A 


REA 


1. A kingdom; a king’s dominions, j 
Is there any part of that realm, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been fubdued to the 
crown of England ? Sper fers 
They had gathtr`d a'wife council to them 
OF ev'ry realm that did debate this bufinefs. Sbk. 
A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in thatreulm.. Milton. 
z. Kingly government. ‘This fenfe is not 
frequent. 
Learn each fmall people's genius, policies, 
The.ant’s republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 
Re’atty. n- fo (A word peculiar, lbe- 
lieve, to Milton. | e 
O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the Higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and ria/ry 
* Remain not ! Milton's Paradife Lf. 
Realty means not in this place reality in oppoti- 
tion to how, but loyalty ; for the Italian dictionary 
explains the adjetive reale by loyal. Pearce. 
Ream. w. f. (rame, French; riem, Dut. ] 
A bundle of paper containing twenty 
quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the fky, 

With rears abundant this abode fupply. Pape. 
Jo REA NIMATE. U. a. [re and animo, 
Latin.] . To revive ; to refture:to lite. 

We are our reanimated anceftors, and antedate 

their refurrection. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

The young man left his own body breathlefs 

on the ground, while that of the doe was reani- 
mated. Specfutor. 

Jo REANNE X. v. a. [re and ‘annex.] To 
annex again. 

King Charles was not a litde inflamed with 

an ambition to repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. 
Bacen's Henry VIL 
To REAP. ~w. a. [nepan, Saxon, } 
1. To cut corn at harveft. 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 

And reap the harveft which that rafcal fow’d. Sha. 

When ye reap the harveft, thou fhalt not wholly 

reap the corners of thy ‘field. Leviticus, xik. g. 

‘The hire of the labourers, which haver reaped 

. down yoursfields, is Reptiback by fraud.) James. 
2. To gather; to obtain. It is once ufed 
by S4ake/peare in an ill fenfe. 
“They that Jove*the religion’ which they ‘profefs, 
w may have failed’ in choice, ‘but yet they are fure 
to'rzap what benefit the fame is able to afford. 
: Hooker. 
What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reap'd it ? 
TT a OAN ei Shakefpeare. 
This is a thing, 
Which you might from reiationlikewife reap, 
Being, much fpoke of., —_, Shytkefpeure’s Cymbeline. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing 
of God's juftice from reaping that glory in our 
calamities, which we robbed him of in our profpe- 
rity. King Charlies. 
To Reap..v. n. » To harvett. 
They that fow: in tears, hall reap in joy. Pfalms. 
Rea rer. n. f. [from reap.}) One that 
cuts corn at harveft. 

From hungry reapers they their heaves withhold. 
Sardys. 
Here. Ceres’ gifts in waving 'profpeét ftand; 

And nodding tempt'the jayfulreaper’s hand. Pope. 
A thoufand forms he wears, 

And firit a reaper from the field appears, 

Sweating he walks, while loads of yolden grain 

Overcharge the thoulders of the feeming {wain. 

H Pope. 

REA PINGHOOK. n. /. [reapingrand hook. | 
A hook ufed to cut corn in harveft, 
Some are brib'd to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reaping books. 


Dryden. 
REAR. n. J. [arriere, French.) 


1..The hinder troop of an army, or the 
hinder line of a fleet. 


REA 


The rear admiral, an arch pirate,» wassafter- 
wards flain with a great fhot. Kalles. 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund’ting fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and glean`d the vear. 
Dryden. 
2. The laft cIals; the laft in order. 
Coins I place in the rear, becaufe made up-of 
both. the other. Peacham. 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Yellow. autumn brings the rcar. 
Rear. adj. [ppene, Saxon.] 
1. Raw; halt roafted ; half fodden. 
2. Early. A provincial word. 
O'er yonder hill does {cant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear? Gay. 
To Rear. v.a. [apanan, Saxon. ] 
1. To raife up. 
All the people fhouted with a loud voice, for 
the rearing up of the houfe of the Lord. 1 Eldrus. 
Who now thall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes? Milton. 
2. To lift up from a fall. 
Down again fhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly Feared up again. 
In adoration at his feet 1 fell 
Submif$: he rvar’d me. 
3. To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear'd, 
From whofe high top to ken the profpeét round. 
Mitton. 


aller. 


Spenfer. 
Milton. 


4. To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilft the female 
is bufy in fitting or rearing her young. Bacon. 
They wert a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mfertimer'’s Hufbandry. 
They flourith'd long in tender blifs, and reur'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. 
p Tbomfon. 
5. To educate ; to inftruét. 
He wants a father to proteét his youth, 
And reur him up to virtue. Southern. 
They have in every’ town publick nurfetics, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to fend their infants to be reared and 
educated. Swift. 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abje& mind. Prior. 
7. To roufe; to itir up. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And feeks the tufky boar to riar, 
With well-mouth'd hounds and pointed fpear. 
` Dryden. 
8. To raile; to breed. 
No ficth from market-towns our peafant fought ; 
. He rear'd his frugal meat, but never bought. 
Harte. 
Rea RWARD. a. f. [from rear.) 
1. The lait troop. 
He from the beginning began to be in the rear- 
ward, and before they left fighting was too far off. 
Sidnzy. 
The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the 
camp. Numbers. 
z. Theend; the tail; a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when the faid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother ? | 
But with wrearevard following Tybalt's death, » 
Romeo is banithed. Shukefpeare’s Romeoand Julit. 
3. The latter part. In contempt. 
He was ever in the rearward of the fathion. 
where Shakefpearc. 
Rea°rmouse. a /. [more properly rere- 
moufe; Prene mup, Sax. | The leather- 
wiaged bat. 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my tmall elves coats. Shakelpeare. 
Of flying filhes the wings are not feathers, but 
athin kind of ikin, like the wings of a bat or 
reurmiufes oD bd Abb bet. 
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TaReasce xp. v. n [re and afcend,] 


To climb again. 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
[with that night the noyous day would end ; 
, And when as nighthath us of light forlorn, 

I with that day would fhortly reajcend. ~ Spenjer. 
Taught by the heav‘nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defeent, and up to reajrend. Milton. 

> Vhele puiffant legions, whofe exile 
Hath empty'd heav'n, ‘thall fail to rza/-end, 
Self-rais’d, aad repotiefs cheir-native feat. Milton. 


To Reasce’np. w, a. To mount again, 


When the god his fury had ailay‘d, 


He mounts aloft, aad reafcemds the fhies. Aldivea, 

REASON. s.f. [rat/on, French; rario, 
Latin.) 

. The power by which man`deduces one 
propofition from another, or proceeds 
from premifes to confequences; the ra- 
tional faculty ; difcurfive power. i 

“Reafon is the direCtor of man’s will, difcovering 
in action what is good; „tor the laws of well-doing 
are the dictates of right reajon. Hooker. 

"Though brutifh that conteit and foul, 

When reafon hath to deal with force; yet fo 
Moft reafon is that reijn overcome. Milton. 

] appeal to the common judgment of mankind, 
whether the humane nature be not fo framed, as to 

“acquiefce in fuch a moral certainty, as the nature 
of things is capable of ; and if it were otherwife, 
whether that reafon which belongs to us, would 
not prove a burden and a torment to us, rather 
than a privilege, by keeping us in a continual fuf- 
penfe, and thereby rendering our conditions per- 
petually reftlefs and unquiet. Wilkias. 

Dim, as the borrow'd beams of moon aad ftars. 

To lonely, weary, wand'ring travellers, > | 
Is rcajon to the foul : and as on high, 
Thofe-rowling fires difcover but the fky, _ 

Not light us here ; fo reafon's glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to affure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo 
muth weight on their own reafon in matters of 
religion, as to think every thing impoffible and 
abfurd, which they cannot conceive: how often 
do we contradi@ the right rules of reafon in the 
whole courfe of our lives ? reafon itfelf is true and 
juft, but the rea/on of every particular man is weak 
and wavering, perpetually fwayed and turned by 
his interefts, his paffions, and his vices. Swift. ” 


2. Caufe; ground or principle. 


What the apoftles deemed rational and probable 
means to that'end, there is no reafon or probability 
to think fhould ever in any produce this effect. 


Hammords ~ 


Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but 
there is a natural and eternal reafon tor that good- 
nefs and virtue, and againit vice and wickednefs. 

r Tillotfone 
3. Caufe efficient. 
Spain is thin fown of people, partly by reafon of 
the fterility of the foil, and partly their natives are 
exhaufted by fo many employments in fuch vatt 
territories as they “poffefs. Bacon. 
Such a benefit,’ as ‘by the antecedent will ‘oF 

Chriit"is intended to all men living, though all 

men, by reafon of their own demerits, do not 

actually receive the fruit of it. ` Whites 
The rean of the motion of the balance in a 
wheel watch, is. by the motion of the next wheel. 
Hule. 
By reafin of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate, I 
have been ovet-ruled'to approach this place. Spratr. 
have not obferved equality of numbers in my 
verie ; partly by reafon of my hafte, but more efpe- 
cially becaufe I would not have my fenfe a fave to 
fvilables. Drydens 
$: Final caufe: . 
Reafcn, in the Englifh language, fometimes is 
taken ‘for true and Clear principles ; fometimes for 
cicar and fair deductions; fometimes for the caufe, 
particularly che ‘final caute, Locke, 
Ss Argue 
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5. Argument ;»ground of perfuafion ; mo- 
(Ive. (> SS ' 

I maf the bufinefs front the common eve 
Fos fundry weighty, reafons. Sbakefpeare’s Mach. th. 

If-it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, 

. that«there is fome: ground and ealon ‘for thefe 
fears, and that/nature hathmpot planted them in us 
-tonno purpole? » Tillo:fon. 

If we commemorate any myftery of our redemp- 
tion, or-article.of ourifaith, we ought to confirm 
ourtbelicf of it, by confidering all thafe rez/ons upon 
which it is built; that. we may be able to give’a 
good account of the hope that is in us. Nelfan. 

6. Ratiocination; difcurfive act... 
~ When fhe rates things, and moves. from ground 

LJ -to ground, p i 

The name of reafon fhe obtains by this; 
_ Butwhenbyreapn:fhethe truth hath found, 
And _ftandeth fixt, the underitanding is... Davics. 
7. Clearnefs of faculties. l 
- Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 
Such fhaping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool rcafon ever comprehends. Séake/p. 

When valour preys on reafon, 

Tt eats the fword it fights with. 
8. Right; juftice. 

I was promis’d on a time, 

To have reafon for my rhyme : 
From that time unto this feafon, 
` I receiv’d nor rhyme nor reafon. 
. Are you in earnett ? 

— Ay, and refolv’d withal 

To do myfelf this reafon and this right.  Shakefp. 
“The papifts ought in reafen to allow them all 
the excufes they make ufe of for theméclves ; fuch 
as an invincible ignorance, oral tradicienand autho- 
rity. Stilling fleet. 

Eet it drink deep in thy mott vital part; 

Strike home, and do me rea/on in thy heart. Dryd. 
9. Reafonable claim; Juft practice. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it 
were but reafen we fhouldy trut God to govern his 
own. world, and wait till the change cometh, or 
the reafow be difcovered. Tayler. 

Confciencc, not ating by law, is a boundlefs 
prefumptuous thing; and for any one, by virtue 
thereof, to challenge himfelf a privilege of doing 
what he will, and of being unaccountable, is in all 
reafin too much, seither for. man or angel. South 

A fevere retle&tion Montaigne has made on 
princes, that we ouzht not. in reafon to have, any 
expectations of favour from them. Dryden. 

We have 25 great affurance that theré ifia God, 
as the naturé of the thing to be proved is capable 
of, and as we could in reson expeét to have. 

Tillotfen's Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments 
as a thing of that.kind is capable of, we ought 
not in reufon to doubt of its exittence. — Tillstjon. 

10. Rationale ; ju account. l 

This reafon did the ancient fathers render, why 
the church was called Catholick. Pearfin. 

To render a reajon of an effect or phenomenon, 

_ isto déduce it. from fomething elie more known 
than itfelf. + ey Biyle. 
11. Moderation ; moderate demands. 

The moft, problable way of .bsinging France to 
reafon, would be by the. making an. attempt.upon 
the Spanifh Weft Indics, and by that means to-cut 
otf all communication with this great. fource of 
riches. Addifon. 


To Res son: w: nit[raifonner, French.] 


1. To argue rationally ; to, deduce confe- 
quences juftly from premifes. 

No.man, inthe ftrength of the firft-grace, can 
mciit the fecond ; for reajonthey do. noty»who think 
fs; unlefs a beggar by. receiving one alms, can 
merit another. Seurh. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that 

for the moft part men reaizneo€ within themfelves, 
and always thofe which they commuoc about with 
others, Locke. 

Every miss reannisg and knowledge is only 


: 


Skakefpeare. 


Spenfer. 
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about the ideas exifting in his own mind; and our 
knowledge ard rcufsning about other things is only 
as they correfpond with thofe our particular ideas. 
Locke. 
Love is not to be reafor'd down, or loft 
In high ambition. 
In the lonely grove, 
"Twas there juit and/good he reaion'd ftrong, 
Clear’d fome great truth, or rais'd fome ferious 
fong. Tickell. 
2. To debate; to difcourfe; to talk; to 


take or give an account. Not in ufe. 
Reafen with the fellow, 
Before you punifh shim, where he heard this. Shak. 
l reafen'd with a Frenchman yefterday, 
Who told me in the narrow feas, 
There miscarried a veflel of our country. Shakelp. 
Stand ftill, that I may zeafon with you of all the 
righteous aéts of the Lord. 1 Samuel, xii. 7. 
3. To raife difquifitions ; to make in- 
quiries. 
Jefus, perceiving their thoughis, faid, »what 
reafon yc in your hearts ? Luke, ve 22. 
They reason'd high 
Of providence, forcknowiedze, will, and fate. Milt. 
Down reafon then, at latt vain reafoning down. 
Milton. 
To examine ratio- 


is a French mode of 


Aldi Of}. 


To REASON. V. a. 
nally. This 
fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefted, 
and well rarfim'd im evcry part, there is beauty in 
fuch a theory. Burnet. 

REASONABLE. adj. [rai/on, French.] 

te Having the faculty of reafon ; endued 
with reafon. , 

She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that 
his hurt was fo deadly, as that already his life had 
loft ufe of the rcafonuble and almoft fenfible part. 

S.dney. 

z. Acting; fpeaking, or thinking ratio- 
nally. 

The. parliament was diffolved, and gentlemen 
furnifhed with fuch forces, as were held fufficient 
to hold in bridle either the malice or rage of rea- 
Jonable people. Hayward. 

3. Juft; rational; agreeable to realon. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which 
doth not admit of any rea/s:able caufe of doubting, 
which is the only certainty of which moft things 
are capable. Biilkins. 

A law may ‘be reafsnable in'itfdf, although a 
man does not allow it, or'does not know the reafon 
of the law-givers. Swift. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought'upon, 

That may with reafenalble {wiftnefs add 
More feathers toour wings. Shate/peare’s Henry V. 

5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

I could with reaf-rable good manner receive the 
falutation of her and of the princcfs Pamela, doing 
them yet no further reverence than one princefs 
oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there 
are fourfeveral lands of reafmable quantity. Abédct. 

Notwithftanding thefe defects, the Englith colo- 
nies \maintained \themfdves in a! reafonabie! good 
eftate, as long as they retained their own ancient 
laws. Davieson Ireland. 

REASONABLENESS. aef. [from reafin- 
ables) 

1. The faculty of reafon. 


z. Agreeablenefs to reafon,. 

They thought the work would be better done, if 
thofe, who had fatisfied themfelves with the rea/on- 
ablencfs of what they wih would undertake the 
converting and difpofing of other men. "Clarendon. 

He that. rightly undestands the. rcafsnabienefs 
and excellency of charity, will.kknow, that it can 
never be excufable.to waite any of our’ money in 
pride and, folly. t Lau. 

3+ Compliance with reafon, 
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The paffive reafon, whichis more, preperlyarca- 
forablenefs,.is that. order and congruity. which is 
impreffed upon the thing thus wrought; asin a 
watch, the wnole frame and contcxture of it carries 
a reaforaklenefs in it, the paflive impiefiion, of the 
realon or intellectual idea that wwas in thc artift: 

l Haize 
4. Moderation. 
REASONABLY. adv. 
1. Agreeably to reafon. 

Chaucer makesArcite violent. im his love, and 
unjutt in thespurfuit cf.it ; yet when: be came*to 
diz, he made him think: more rea/caablye Dorydere 

The church has formerly had, eminent faints, in” 
that fex; and it may vezforably be thought, that it 
is purely owing to their poor and vin educatian, 
that this honour of their fex is for the moft parc 
confined to former ages. Baw. 

2. Moderately ;. in a degree reaching to 
mediocrity. | i l 

Some man vreaforably fudied in the law, fhoulil 
be pertuaded to gu.thither,as chancellor. Baicna 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb 
perfons reajonably perfect in the language and pro- 
nunciation, he may be alfo capable of the fame_psi- 
vilege of underftanding by the eye what is fpokex. 

Holder's Elements of Speech 

REA SONER 2. f. [raifonneur, French ; 

from reafon.} One who reafons; an 
arguer. 


[from rea/oxable.} 


Due reverence pay 
To leasned Epicurus; fee the way 
By which this reas’ner of. fo high renown ` 
Moves through th’ ecliptick:road’the rolling funi 
Blackmores 
The tefms are loofe and undefined; and what 
lefe becomes a fair rcaforer, he put? wrong and in- 
vidiaus names on every thing to colour a falfe way 
of arguing: J le 
Thofe reafoners,’ who,employ fo(much of ‘their 
zeal for the. upholding the balance. of power “in 
Chriftendom, by their. pra€tices.are endeavouring 
to deftroy itat home. Swift. 
Rea‘sonine, m /. [from reafon.] Argue 
ment. ’ 
Thofe who would make ufe- of folid argumants 
and {trong ` réafonings to a‘réader ‘of fo delicate a 
turn, would \beslike that foolithy people, whoywor- 
hipped a fly, and, facrifced|an.ox to it. Addi/en. 
Your rea/onings: therefore, on this head, ‘amount 
only to what the fchools call ignorasio elenchi; prov- 
ing before the’ qucftion, on talking wide of the 
purpofe. Wattrland. 
Rea sontess: adj. [from reafon.] Void 
of reafon. 
This proffer isiabfurd'and reafonlefs. SLake[pearee 
Is it 
Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfrreffion, 
That makes me réajonle/s to reafon thus? ‘Shatelp. 
That. they wholly direct the reafonlefs mind, I 
am fefolved ; for all thofe which were created 
mortal, as birds and beafts, are left.to their natural 
appetites. Raleigh's Hiftary of the World. 
Thefe reafons in love's law have»pait for goody 
Though fond and reajonle/s to fome. Milton. 
To. Reassi MBLE.w. a. [reand afemble. ] 
To colleé anew. 
There reafimbling our affiicted pow'rs, 
,Confult how, ta,oltend our enemy. Mitton. 
To Reasse eT awia: f[reand afert.] To 
afire anew; to maintain after fufpen- 
fion or ceffation. 
His fteps I followed, his doétrine I reajferted. 
Atterbury. 
Young Oreftes grown 
To manly years ‘thould réafferr the throne. Pope. 
To ReassuMe. wv. a. [reafiimo, Latin ; 


re and affume.} To refume; to take 
again. 

To him the Son return'd, 

Into his: blifstul bofom reafum d, : 

In glory as of old. Milton. 

7 Nor 
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~ Noronly on the’ Trojans fellichis Soom, 
Their hearts avlatt the wanquith dorcitfivme. Denb. 
For this he reaj/umres the nod, 
While Semcle-communds the god. Prior. 
i After Henry V111. had resfftr::d.the fopremacy, 
a ftatute was made, by which all doGors of the 
civil law might be made chancellors. Ayliffe. 
Jo Reassu RE. una. [reafurer, French. ] 
To ‘free from fear; to reftore from ter- 
4 
They rofe with fear, 
': Tin daunitiefs Pallas reaffur'd teren: Dryden. 
Reate. a. fA kind of long fmall irab 
that grows in ‘water, and complicates 
itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water- 
weeds; as water-lillies, candocks, rare, and bul- 
rufhes. Walese. 

To REAVE. V.a pret. reft 
e ee p whence to bereave.) 

Potaketaway by flealth or violence. 

an obfolete word. 
Difmounting ‘from his lofty feed, 
“He to him Icapt, in mind to reave his life. "Spinfere 

“Some make his’ ticaihy Bed, but reve Nic reit. 

Carew. 

But thefe men, Knowing, having heard'the voyer 
Of God, by fome meanés, that fad"dcath hath reft 
The ruler hcere; will never fuffer Icft 
Their unjutt wooing oüs wife. Chapman. 

Who can beibound by anyfclemnrvow, 

‘To do a murd'rous deed, to rob a man, 

‘Lo,torce a fpotiefs virginis chattity, 

To rave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no other realon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath? Shakefp. 
2. lowas ufed as well in a:good as bad 

fenfe. 

They fought my” troubled fenfe how to deceave 
With talk, tha: Might unguiet fancies reawe, Spenf. 
“ Fach ficteeding time addeth or rraoerb goods 
and evils, according tu ‘the occafions itfelf pro- 
tduceth. bA D Carev. 

Jo REBA PTIZE” "wa. , [rebaptifer, Fr. 
ve and baprize.| To bapúzéigain. 

Underttanding that the rites of ‘the Church were 
dbférved, he approved of their baptifm, and would 
“not falter them to be rebaptized. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

REBAPTIZA TION. ^. f Piati, 


> French ;. fromorebaptize.] Renewal of. 


bapufm. 

In maintainance of rebaptizcat: Son, their Anni 
are built upon this, that hereticks arenot any part 
of the church ‘of Chritt. Hooker. 


To REBA te. v.n. (rebattre, French.) 
To blunt; to beat to obtufenefs ; -to 
deprive of keennefs. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, tudy and faft. Sbskefp. 
The icy goat, the crab which fquare. the {cales ; 
With thofe of aries trine confent to hate 
The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. 

He modifies his firit fevere decree; 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, 
The troops for honour fighting, not for hata. Dryd. 

My. tagging foul flics under her own piteb, 
Myrfenfes too ase-dull and, stupify’d, 
Their edge retaicd. Drydens Den Schaftian. 
Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford 
To the Kanen nuptial bed, and, injthe wane 
Of life, rebate the mifer-es of age. Pbikips. 


REBECH af. [rebec,-Frenchs. ribecca, 
Sralian.] A threedtringed» fiddle. 
When tné*merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund webecks found, 
To many ayouthiand many a maid, 
Witting in the’thceker'd hides =; Milica. 
REBEL. ». f. [rebelle, French; rebellis, 
‘Lat.} One who oppofes lawful autho- 
pity by violence. 


Creech. 


[papran, ' 


REB 


The mercilefs Macdonel 4 


Worthy to bea rebel; for to that 
The multiplying Vilin? ces of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
The rebels there are up, 
And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Sbakefp. 
Shall man from nature’s fanétion ftray, 
A rebel to her rightful (way? Fenton. 
ToReser. v. 2. (rebello, Latin.] ‘Vo 
rife in violent oppofition agaāinft lawful, 
authority. ` 
Boys, immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their expericnce to their prefent peafage, 
And fo rebe to judgment. Shak: {peare. 
If they-perceive diffention in cur looks, 
How will their grudging flomachs be proyok'd 
To'wilful cifobedience, and red / ? Stakefpeare. 


Such fmiling*rozuésiasthele foothe every hon, 


Thiar in’ the nature of ‘theinlosds:redily; 
Bring oil to fire. Shakeipeare’s, Ring Lear. 


There was.a time, when all the body's members | 


Rebelled again the belly. Suk Speare’ s.Coriclan=s. 
Arin'd with thy might, rid heav'n of, thefe re- 
bcl!'de i Milton. 
How cou'd my hand rebel againft my heart? 
How cou'd your-heart refed againft your realon? 
Dryden. 
Part -of the ange!s r-bed/ed 'afaint God, 
thereby loft their happy ftate. ) Locke- 
Rese vver. 2. /. [from rebel] One thar 
rebels. Dia. 
REB LLION. mm f. (rebellion, French ; 
rebellio, Latia ; trom rebel ], Infurrec- 
tion againi lawful authority. 
He was ‘viturious in rebellions. and feditions of 
people. Bacon. 
Adam’s fin, or the-curfe upon it, did not de- 
prive him of rulc, but left the-crseatures toa rebel- 
lien or reluctation. “Bacen 
Of their names in heav`nly records'now 
Js*no memorial,’ biotted out and raz‘d 
By their rebellion from the booksiof: lifes 


Rese LLioUs: adj. [from wedel.]’ Op- 
ponent to lawful authority. 


From»the day that thou didft: depart out of 


Egypt, “until ye came. unto this «place, ye) have 
been rebellious againft the Lord. Deut. ix. 
This our fon is» ftubborn.and rebeliicus, he will}, 
not obcy our*voice. Deutcroncomy, XXi. 20. 
Bent he feems 
On defperate revenge, which fhall redound 
Upon his own rvbellieus head. Milton. 
ReBe'tLrousLyY. adv. ‘[from rebellious.) 
In'oppofition to lawful authority. 

When one fhewed him where a nobleman, that 
had rebeliiovfly \bormarms ‘againft him, lay very 
honourably intombed, and advifed the king tode- 
Wace the monument ; Me faid, no, no, but Twould 
all the rett-of mine enemies were as honourably in- 
tombed. Camden. 
Repe ruiousness. a. /. [from rebe/izoxs.] | 
The quality of being rehellious. 

To REBE'LLOW. v. 2. [re and bellow.) 
To bellow in return; to echo back. a 
loud`noiie. 

He loudly bray’d with beatly yelling found, 
That albthe fields #ebeflowiid again. » Npenfer. 
Thewetitting air the thunder broke, 
The caverrebellory'd, and the temple honki Dryd. 
From whence were heard, weselleming 40 the 
Maid, 
The roars of lions. > Drydens FE neis. 

Resoa tion. `n. f. [rebo0, Latin.] The 
return of a loud bellowing found. 

Jo ReBov^np. v.w. [reboadir, French ; 
re add bound.) To ipring back ; 
reverberated ; to fiy back in Confe- 
quence of motion imprefied and refitted 
by a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of moft favage 


BMiiton. 


REB 


wild beafts, or ayreheunding vecho \from’the hollow 
mouniainse Wafd mpxvii. 
Je.with rebounding fargerhe bero%a(fail’ ‘deMilton. 
_ Life and. death are. inethe »powerot ‘the tony ua, 
rand uhat.not only direditly wathiregard ‘to the good 
or ill we may doy tu others; -but reflexively with 
regard to what mayrrvbound: to ourf:lvess 
Goveranens of tbe Tongues 
Bodies which-aresabfolutely hard, or fo fott as 
ato be void of. -clatticity,, will snoterel-andfiom one 
another: impenctrability;makes themonlyrftops 
Newtons Optickse 
She bounding from the thelfy_ Gore, t 
Round the defcending nymph, the waves rebounding 
roace Penge 
vo ae ND. V a. J$ 
‘l'o reverberate; to beat ip afi 
All our-inveétives at their  fuppofed. errors, fall 
back with ¡a rebownded fotce ir cur own real 
oncs. Decay of Pe: LY 
Silenusifung, the wales "hie voice releurs, 
And carry to the {keesthe facred found. “Dryden. 


‘2. Prior nas ufea ir improperly. <.. 


Ld 


and | REBOUND. n. J [from thè verb. | 


Flow'rs, by the foft South Weft ` 
Opcn'd, “and gatherd by religious hands, 
Rebound tlicir tweets from th” odorifcrous pavement. 
Priors 
‘The 
act of flying back in .confequencesof 
motion refitted ; Tefilition, 
“I "0 Teel, a 
By, the rebound of yours, a griefthat. Thats, 
My very heart. SLakefp Etres Arioni anù l Cisopatra. 
If you frike a ball fidelon g, not. full uponthe 
furface, the r-band will be a3 much. the contrary 
way; whether there be \any ‘fuch ‘refitience in 
echoes may be tiede Buccne 
The weapon with unerring fury -0 
At his left fhouider aim’d: nor entrance found ; 
But back, as from a rock, „with twift rebound 
Harmi: efs return'd. dtr. 
‘Repu’rr. n.f. ehate. Fr. buf. 
Ital. } Re pércultions ; quick and att 
«den refiltance. 
By ill chance 
The trong rebuff of fome tumultuous cloud, 
Anftin€ with fire and nitze, hurried him 
‘As many miles aloft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


“heat back; 
Jence. 

To REBUILD. +œ: a. [re and. dials To 
re-edify ; ; to reftore’ from demolition ; 
to repair. 

The fines impefed there were the more seule ht 
tioned and repined againts, becaufe they were 
afigned to the rebui/dng and repairing of St. Paul's 
church. > < Clareridons 

Fineʻis the fecret, delicate the art, 

To. raife the thades of heroes to, our view, ` 
Rebuild fallin empires, and old time renew. Tickd. 

'REBUKABLE. adj. [from rebicke.] Wor- 

thy of reprehenfion. 
“Rebutable 

' And worthy fhameful check it were, to ftand 

‘On mere mechanick compliment. __ Séakefpeare. 


To Rs Cave UV. a. [reboucher, French. ] 


To c hide; to Feprenend g 3 toreprefs by 
“objurg:tion, shd 
l am aban a ‘docs not the. Tr A me 
For being more fYone than it? Sbakefpcares 
He was rebukad for his iniquity; the dumb afs, 
(peaking wita man 6 voice, torbad, the madnefs of 


the prophet. 2 Par. 
The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer’ d, 


Nor to rebuke the rich bere ber fear'd. © Dryden. 


to iPpbole wich fudden vio- 


‘to be ResuKce.n. f. [from te verb]. 
i Reprehen fion; chiding expreilion 5, h ob- 


_jurgation. 
Why bear you thefe by and aniwer nat ? 


A tle Stih sjprare. 
l if 


‘To Retu rr. wa. [from the noun.] i'o’ 


” 
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If he willnot yield, 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on vs, 
- And they thal) do their office. Shakefpeare. 
Thy rebukehath broken my heart. Pfalm |xix. 
bus The rebukes and chiding to children, thould be 
in grave and difpaflionate words. Locke. 
Shall:Cibber’s: fon, Wipbout rebuke, 
Swear like a iord? 
Should vice expeét to feape rebuke, 
1o Becavfeuts cwner isa duke? Swift's Mifcellanies. 
24- Im low language, it fignifies any kind 
‘of ‘check. 


He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the fore- 


Pope. 


head with his hecl, that he laid him at his length. h 


å L' Eftrange. 
Rerucer. 2. f. [from rebuke.) A 
chider; a reprehender, 

The revolters are profound to make flaughter, 

_though I have been a rcbukcr of them all. Hofera. 
Regus. z. f. [redus, Latin. | A wori 
sepresented by a picture. 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined them - 
felves certain ,devices aijuding to their- names, 
which we call rebus : Mafter Jugge the printer, 
in many of his books, took, to cxprefs his:name, 
a nightingale fitting in a buth with a ferole in her 
mouth, whercin was written jugge, jugge, jugge. 

eacbont. 
JoRevur. v. n., (rébuter, French.] To 
retire back. QObfolete.. — 

Themfelve: too rudely rigorous, 

Attonied with the ftroke of their own hand, 
Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. 
' Spenjer. 
REBU'TTER. n.f. An anfwer to a re- 
joinder. 
To Recah. wa. [re and call.) ‘To 
call back ; to call again; to revoke. 

They who récal the church unto that which 

was at the frt, muft fet bounds unto thelr fp-eches. 
Hocker. 

If Henry were recali'd to life again, 

Thefe news would caufe himonce more, yield the 
ghoft. . Shakdpeare. 

Negieéted long, fhe let the fecret reft; 

Till love recaifd it w her lab'ring breaft. Deydea. 

Ic is ftrange the foul fhould never once reca/ over 
any of its pute native ideas, before it borrowedvany 
thing from the budy; never any; other ideas, bet 
whiat derive thelr original from chat‘tnion. Locke. 

To the churches, wherein they were Ofdained, 
they might ofi right be reci//ed as toithcir proper 
church, under pain of excommunication. wylife. 

It is neceflary to recall to the reader's mind, 
the defire Ulyilcs has to reach his own country. 

Bresme on Ody fey. 

If princes, whofe dominions lie contiguous, be 
forced to draw trom thofe armies which a& againft 
France, we muft hourly expect having thole troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us in the 
midit of a üget. Swift's Mjcelianics. 

Reca tt. n. f. [from the verb.} Revo- 
cation ; act or power of calling back. 
Other decrees 

Againft thee arc gone forth, without recall. MiltsA. 

"Tie done, and fince “tis done, ‘tis palt reva/ ; 

And ince ‘tis palt réca/, muft be forgotten. Dryd. 

ToRECA’NT. w. a. [recaxto, Lat.) To 
retract ; to recall; to contradict what 
one has once faid or done. 
He hal d this, or dfe I do reant 
The pirdon that 1 late pronoanced. © Shunte/peare. 

. How foon would eafe recan? 

Vows made in pain as violent and void? ` Milton. 

To RECA NT. vn. To revoke a pofi- 
tion ; to.unfay what has-been. faid: 

Irit be thought, that the praise of a tranflation 
confifta in adding new beautics, I Mhail be, willing 
to recont. © Dryden. 

‘That the legiflature thould have power to change 
the fucecffion, whenever the neceflities of the 

‘à os ee require, i3 fo ufcful towards preferving our 
on» U. 


_ 
> 


Recanta Tion.#. f. [from recant.] 


‘ ‘REC 


religion’and liberty, that! know not bow to recant. 
Swift. 

Re- 
traction ; declaration contradictory to a 
former declaration. 

She could not fee means. to join this recantation 
to the former vow. Sidney. 

The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, 
and forced to makea publick recantation. Stilling fl. 


REcaNTER. n. f. [from recant.] Ose 


who recants. 
The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the reeanter, feeling in itfelf 
A Jack of Timon’'s aid, hath tenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. Shakefp. 


To. RECAPIYTULATE. v. a. [recapi- 


tuler; French; re and capitulum, Latin. ] 
To repeat again the fum of a former 
difcourfe. 

Hylobares judicioufly and refentingly recapitulates 
your main reafonings. Meres Divine Dialigucs. 

I have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, 
becaufe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 
it is willing to continue in a pleafing error. Dryden. 


RECAPITULA TION. 2. f. [from recapitu- 


late.)  Diltinét repetition of the princi- 
pal points. 

He maketh a recapitulation of the chriftian 
churches ; among the reit he addeth the ifle af 
Eden by name. Raleigh. 

Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a bricf 
recapitulation of the whote. South. 

RecaprtuLaTory. adj. [from recapi- 
tulate.| Repeating again. 

Recapitulatory exercifese Garretfon. 

To Reca rey, v. a. [reandcarry.] ‘Vo 
carry back. 

When the Turks befieged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigeons carried and recarried letters. Walton. 


To Rece DES wv. n. [recedo, Latin. ] 


1. To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 
Confus’d'and chiding, ‘like the hollow roar 
Oftides, receding from th’ infulted thoar. Dryden. 

Ye doubts and fears ! 
Scattes’d.by winds, recede, and wild in forefts rove. 
Prioe. 

Ally bodies, moved: circularly, haveia» perpetual 
endeavour to resale from the cent-e, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they, were 
not wioienuy reftrained by contiguous matter. 

Bentley. 
2. To defit; to relax any claim. 

I can, be content.to recede much from.my own 
intezefts and perfonal rights. Kiang Charles. 

The} hoped.chat their general, aflembly would 
be perfuaded to depart from fome of their demands; 
but that, for the pre(cnt, they had not authority 
to réecde from any one propofition. Clarendon. 

Reci PT. n. f. (receptum, Latin. ] 
1. The a& of receiving. 

Villain, thou did ft deny the gold’s receipt, 

And told me of amiitrefs. = Shake{ps Cem. of Err. 
ie muft be done upon the receipe "of the wound, 
before the pacient’sfpirits be overheated" Wifeman. 

The joyof a*monarch’ for the news of a victory 
muftinot be expreficd like the 'ecfacy: of >a ‘harle- 
quidy, on therwccerperof avletter trom his mittrefs. 

Dryden. 


2. Thevplace of receiving. 


Jefussfaw Marcthew fitting at they receipt’ of 
cultom. Mather. 
3. [Recepre, French.] . A note given, by 
which. money is acknowledged to have 
been received. . 
4. Reception ;_admifion. 
It is of things heavep® an univerfal declaration, 
working in them, whofe nearts God infpireth with 
the due confidttation thereof, "an habit or difpo- 
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fiction’ of mind, whereby they are made ft-veffels, 

both» for ‘the »eceipe and’ delivery of whatfoever ipi- 

ritual perfection. Hooker. 
5. Reception ; welcome. 

The flame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth 
might have had a better grace, and perchance have 
found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 

Jove requite 
And all th’ immortal Gods, with that delight 
Thou moft defir'ft, thy kind reseiteof me; 
Of friend, to humane hofpitaiity. Chapman. 
6. (Froarecépe.|,. Prefcryption of ingree 
dients for any compofition. 
On 's-bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. SLakefpeares 

T'llhteach him a receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears tat fpeak.  Coredey. 

That Medea could make old men young again, 
was nothing elfe, but that, fiom knowledge of 
fimples, the hada rereipr'ts make white hair black. 

Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. 
Dryden. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Popes 

Scribonius. tound the receipt. in a letter wrote 
to Tiberius, and was‘never able to procure the 
receipt during the empcror's life. Arburb. on Coins. 

RECEIVABLE adj... [recevabie, French ; 
from receive.) Capable of being re- 
ceived. Dia. 

To RECEI’VE. v. a. [recevoir, French; 
recipio, Latin.] ) 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life, 

Why, let the war receive `t in valiant gore. Shak, 

A certain: nobleman went into.a far country, to 
receive for himfelf a kingdom, and return. Luk. 

2. To take or obtain from. another, whe- 
ther good or evil. 

Though 1 fhould receive a thoufard fhekels of 
filver in mine hand,-yet would“ not put forth 
minc hand againft the king's fon. 2 Sam. xviii. 12. 

What? hall we receive good at. the hands of 
God, and fhall we not receive evil? Jch, ii. 10. 

To them hait thou poured a drink-oftering ; 
fhou.d | recetve.comfurt in thele? — Ffiiab, ivii..6. 

He tha: dvethhwrdng, hall recive for the wrong 
done) and thesis no refy-cet of pesfons.: Colyjians. 

Put all in writing that thou giveyout,eand re- 
cciaef ine = Ecclusé xiii. 7. 

‘Whey: lived, with: the friendhip and equality of 
brethren; received no laws fiomsone anotiicr, but 
lived: feparatelys F Locks 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Draw general conclufions from evcry particular 
they. meet with :_thefe make little trne benefit of 
hittery : nay, being of forward’and a€tivée (pirits, 
receive more harm by it.” Lockes 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. 

Locke. * 

The fame inability will evety one find, who 
fhal] go about to fafhion In’ his underftanding any 
fimple idca, not received in by*his fenfes or by re- 
fleGtion. hy were Locke. 

‘Yo concerne the ideas we receive! from fenfation, 
confider therh, in referencë to” the different ways, 
whereby they make their approaches to our minds, 

4 29 1% i " d 4 Lockes 

4. To embrace intellectually. l 

We have fet it down as a law, to examine things 
to the bottom, and ‘not to receive upon credit; or 
rejectoupon improbabilities. Bacon. 

In an cqual indiffcrenay, forall, truth sy I mean 
the receiving it, ingthedove.of it, as truth; end in 
the examigation.of our principles,, and not reccie- 
ing any for fuch; till.we are, fully convinced of 
their certainty conf fts the freedom of the unger- 
flanding. ' . Lockes 

5. To allow. W ptr 

Long received cuftom ‘forbidding themsto'do os 

3N they 
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they did, there was no excufe to jultify their a& ; 
unlefe, imthe (cripture, they could thew fome law, 
thatidid licence them thus to break. a reecived 
cultom. i Hooker. 
Willit not be reav’di 

When we have mark d with blood thofe fleepy two, 
And us‘d their very Jaggers, that they have don't ? 
— Who dares receive inother? Sbake/p. Macbeth. 
Left any thould: think that any thing» in this 

, number,eight creates: the diapafun: this computa- 
tion of elght. is»rather a'thing, received, than any 
tme computation. l Ban. 


6. To admit. 
When they came ‘to Jerufalem, they were re- 
ceived of the church. AGS, XV. he 
Thou thalt guide me with thy counfel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory. Pfalm lxxiii. 24. 
Let herbe fhut- out'from the camp ‘feven days, 
andiafterithat recaved in.againe: Nambers, xiis 14. 
Free, converfe with perfons of different fects will 
enlarge our charity towaids others,» and, incline us 
to _rcecive them into all thepdegrees of, unity and 
affection, which the word of God requires, Watts. 
7. To take as into a vellel. 
He was taken up, and a cloud reccived him out 
of their fignt. As, 1.9- 
8. To take into a place or ftate. 
After the Lord had fpoken, he was, received up 
into heaven, and fat on the right hand of God. 
y , Mark, xvie 19e 
. To céncetve in the mind ; to take in- 
teHectaally. 
To one.of yous. receiving, 
Enough is fhewn. 
10. Toentertain as a guef. 
Abundance fit tovyhonoury and receive 
Our heav'nly -ftranger. Milton. 


Recerveoness. n. f. [from received. | 
Genera! allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the rece!vednefs of 
the propofed opinion, think it rather worth to be 
examined, than acquiefced in, Boyles 

RECEA ver. 2. \f. (receveur, French ; 
from receives} 
3. One to whom any thing is communi- 
veated by another: ni 

All the learnings that his timeccould make him 
receiver of, Re took -asywe do air. Shakelpeares 

She from whofe influence all impreffion came, 
But by receivers. impotencies lame. © “Donne. 

“What was fo mercifully defigned, might have 
been improved by the humble and diligent receivers 
unte their greateft advantages. 

2. One'to whom any thing is. given or 
paid. | 

In all works of liberality, fomething..morc, is to, 
te confidered, befides the occation, of | the givers; 
and that is the occafion.of the receivers. Spratt. 
_ Grdticude is a virtue, difpefing the mind to an 
inward fenfe, and an outward acknowledgement of 
a benefit received,’ together. with a readinefs ‘to re- 
turn the fame, as the occafions of the cdoer ‘thall 
require, and the abilities of the receiver extend/to. 

South. 

Jf one third of the money in trade: were locked 
up, land-holdcrs):muit receive one »third) lefe for 
their .gouds;,a clefs «quantity vaf- money: by one 
third being to be diitributed amongit an equal 
number of recciverss Doi ke. 

Wood's halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, 
and the, neceflary receivers, will be lofers of twa 
thirds.in their pay. Swift. 

3. An officer appointed to receive publick 

money. i 

“There is a receiver, who alone handleth the mo- 
nies. Bacen. 

4. One who partakes of the bleffed facra- 
ment. 

‘The fignification, and fenfe cf the facrament 
difpofe the fpirit of the receiver to admit the grace 
‘of the fpirit of God there configt:ed. Taylor. 


Shakefpeare. 


Hammond. 
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ç. One who co-operates with a robber, 
by taking the goods which he fteals: 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of 
thicves, knowing their reccivert always: ready; 
for were there no recavers, there would be no 
thieves. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

6.. The veffel into which f{pirits are emit- 
ted from the ftill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar d with labour, and refin’d with ill, 
Another courfe to diftant parts begin.. Blackmore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins dowa the fides of 
the receiver in. ditillations, which will not take 
fire. Arbuthnot. 

7. The veffel of the air pamp, out cf 
which the air is drawa, and whach 
therefore receives any body on which 
experiments are tried. 

The air that in exhaufted recciversyot air pumps 
is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to’ elatti- 
city and denfity or rarefaction, as that we refpire 
in. Bentley. 

To RECE LEBRATE. v. a. [re and cele- 
brate.) Tocelebrate anew. 

French air and Englifh verfe here wedded lie: 
Who did this knot compote, 

Again hath brought the liliy to. the rofe ; 
And with their chained dance, 
Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben Jonjon. 


Recency. æ. f. [recens, Latin.) New- 
nefs.; new itate, 

As fchirrus in its recency, whilf, it-is in its 
augment, requireth milder applications than the 
confirmed one. W iferman. 

Recension. n. fe [recenfo, Lat.) Enu- 
meration ; review. 

In ‘this recenficn of monthly flowers, it is to. be 
onderftood from its firft appearing to its Anal wither - 
ings Evelyn, 

RECENT. adj. {recens} Latin.] 
1. New ; not of long exiltence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that 
a confiderable portion of that country was recent, 
and formed out of the mud: difcharged into, the 
neighbouring; fea by the, Nile. Woodward. 


2. Late ; «not-antique. 


Among)all the great and worthy perfons, whereof 
the memory remaincth, either ancient: or wecent, 
there is not onc that ‘hath been tranfported to the 
mad degree of love. Baon. 

3. Freth; novlong difmifed, releafed; or 
parted from. 
Ulyifes moves, 
Urg’d on'by want, and-recear from’ the ftorms; 
The brackifh ouze his manly grace detorms. Pope. 
RECENTLY. adv. [from recent.] New- 
ly; frethly. 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of 

fluids, are mof flexible and moft eafily lengthened. 
Arbutbrot. 


Re'centnass. 2. f. [from recent.] New- 
nefs; frethnefs. , 

This interence of the recentne/s.of mankind from 
the recentyejs of thefe apotheofes of gentile deities, 
fetms too Weak ‘to bear up this fupeofition of" the 
novitas humani generis. mn ¢ Male. 

Rece practe. an. Je [receptaculum, "Lat. ] 
A vefe] or place into which any thing 
is received. _ This had formerly the ac- 
cent.on the firft fyllable. 

When, the, ftharpnefs of death was overcome, 
he then opened heaven as well to believing Gen- 
tilés as Jews? Heaven till then was no receptacle to 
the fouls of either. Hooker. 

The county of I%yperarys the only*county pala- 
tine inteland, is by abute of fome bad'ones made 
a reeepiaise to rob the ref of the counties about it. 

Spenfer’s State ofdrctand. 
i 
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As in avault, an'ancient receptacio © 
Where for, thefe many hundrediyears, the bones 
Of all my buried anceftors are packt. 


divine knowledge. Raleigh's Hiftery.f tbe Wirld. 
Left parsdife a receptacke prove à 

To fpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milten. 
Their intclligence, putin at the top of the-horn, 

thall convey it into a little receptacle at the buttom. 


Shakelpeares 
Theieye uf the toul, or recepracle of fapience and 


ddd.Jene 


Thefe are conveniences to private perf-ns ;. in- 
ftead of being: receptacles for the truly poor, they 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order ts Share 
the advaniagcs. _ 7 Atterbury, 

Though the fupply from this great. rccepratle 
below be. continual ard alike to all the: globes 
vet when it arrives near the furface, where the heat 
is not fo uniform, itis fubjeé to vicifiitudes. 

Wordward. 
RECEPTIBILITY, n. /. [receptus, Latin. } 
Potlimlity of receiving. Team 

The peripatctick matter is a pure’ unaétuated 
power; and this-conceited vacuum a mere mt ty 
bittrys y ! Ghħinitile. 

RE'CEPTARY. n. f. [receptus] Latin. ] 
Thing received. “Not in ufel 

They, which behold the prefent ftate of things, 
cannot ccndemn our fober enquiries in the doubt- 
ful appertenancies of arts and receptaries of phila= 
fophy. Brows. 

Rece prion. n! J. [receptus, Latin.) ` 
1. The atf receiving. Y 

Both ferve comple:ely for the recepticn and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Hilder. 

Jn this animal are found parts official unto nutri- 
tion, which, were its aliment the empty reception 


of air, provifions had been fuperfluous. Briwn. 
2- The itate of being received. f 
Caufes, according ftill 
To the reception of their matter, a€t' 
Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Milton. 


3- Admiffion of any thing communicated. 
In fome animals, the avenues, provided: by. na- 
ture for the reccpticn of {enfations, are few, ‘and 
the perception, they are received with, obfcure 
and dull. Locke. 
4. Readmiffion, 
All hope is loft 
Of my reception into grace. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
§. The act of containing, a = 
1 canpot furvey this world of fluid matter, with- 
out thinking on the hand thac firit poured it cut 
and madc a proper channel for its reception, Addifone 
6. Treatment at firt coming ; welcome ; 
entertainment. 
This fucceffion of fo many powerful methods 
being farther prefcribed by God, have found fo dif- 
couraging ‘a reception, that nothing but the violence 
of ftorming ‘or battery can: pretend to prove fucceff- 
ful: “Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Pretending to confult 
About the great receprice of their king, 
Thither to come. , 
7. Opinion generally admitted. 
Philcfophers, who have quitted the popular 
doctrines of their countrics, have fallen into as ex- 
travagant opinions, as even common  reception(coun- 
tenanced. . dikei 
8. Recovery. Not in ufe. Y 
He was right glad_ of the, French king'sirecep- 
fion of thofe towns from Maximilian. _ Bacon. 


Recerrive. aaj. (receptus, Lat.) Hav- 


Miltor. 


ing ithe quality of. admitting. what! is 


communicated. mite Mis 
The foul being, as it,is a€tivey perfe@ed by iove 
of chat infinite good, thall, as iti is reaptive, be 
alfo _perfeéted with thole. {upernatural pailions of 
joy, peace and delight... rail | Hooker. 
To advance the {piritual concerns nf salli that 
couldn’ any kind become receptive of the . ood 
he ‘meant them, was ‘his unlimited defignment 
and endeavour. IA a CIR ike p. 
' The 


-u 
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+" Fhe pretended -firft matter is capable of all 
‘formas! and the:imaginary fpacetis “receptive of ‘all 
abodiese..: sina 3 l Glanville. 
Rece’prory. adj, © (receptus, Latin.] 
Generally or popularly admitted. 
Although therein be contained many excellent 
‘things, and verified upon Mis own experience, yet 
are there many alfo reveptory, and will not endure 
the teft. Brown. 
Recess. 2. f. [recefus, Latin.] 
1. Retirement; recreat; withdrawing ; 
feceffion. | 
w What tumults.could not do, an army muft ; 
my,rccefs hath given ‘them confidence ‘that I may 
be conquered. King Charis. 
Fair Thames fhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring 
grove. 
Sacred to foft rece/s and gentle love. 
2. Departure. 
We come into therworld; sand know not how ; 
we live,in. it. in, a, felf-nefcience, and go hence 
again, and are as ignorant of our recefs. Glanville. 
3. Place of retirement; place of fecrecy ; 
privet? abode. 
This happy, place, our fweet 
Recefs, and only confolation left. Milton. 
The deep reveffes of the grove he gain'd.. Dryden. 
I with that a crowd of bad writers do not ruth 
into the quiet of your ree/fes. Dryden's Don Sebaft. 
4. [Recez, French.]. Perhaps an abftrach 
of the proceedings of an imperial diet. 
In the imperial charcber, the prodtors have a 
florin taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial 
recéfs. Ayliffe. 


5. Departure into privacy. 
The great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
In clofe recefsy and fecret conclavefat.. Milton. 
In the recefs of the jury, they are to confider 
‘their evidences Hale. 
6. Remiffion or fufpenfion of any proce- 
dore. 
On both fides they made rather a kind of rece/s, 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a 
“truce. Bacon. 
I conceived this parliament would find work, 
with convenient rece/es for the firft three years. 
King Charles. 


Prior. 


7. Removal to diftance. Ye 
Wharfoever fign the fun poffeffed, whofe reefs 
or vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, thole 
of our feafons were a€tually exiftent._ Brown. 


8. Privacy; fecrecy of abode. 
Good verle, recefs and folitude requires ; 
And cafe from cares, and undifterb'd defires. Dry. 


Q. Secret part. 

In their myfteries, and mot fecret re:effes, and 
adya of their religion, their heathen prietts be- 
trayed and fed their votaries into all the moft 
horrid unnatural fins. Hammcnd. 

Every fcholar thould acquaint himfelf with a‘fu- 
perficial {cheme of all the {ciences, yet therevis no 
necely forevery man of learning to enter into 
their difficulties and deep recs. Watts. 


Recessiox.2 f [recefio, Lat.] The a 
of retreating. 
YoRechance. v. a. [rechanger, Fr. 
re and change.| “lo change again. 
T hofe endued with forefight, work with facility ; 
others aieperpetually changing and rechanging their 
. work. 5 l TIO Dryden. 
To RECHARGE. V. a. [recharger, Fre re 
and charge.) 
pr. To acevfe in return. 
' The’ faule that we find with them, is, that 


they overmuch abridge the church of her power in į 


thefe things : whereupon they recharge us, as if in 


thefethings we gave the church a liberty, which 
hath no limits or bounds, Hooker. 
2. To attack anew. Pa Nge 


>s 
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They charge;“recbarge, and all along the fea 

They drive, and fquander the huze Belgian fleet. 
Dryden. 

Recuea T. 2.f. Among hunters, a lef- 
fon which the huntfman winds on the 
horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purfuing 
a counterscent. Bailey. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but 
that l will have a recheat winded in my forehead, 

` or hang my bugle in an invifible baldrick, al! wo- 
men thal] pardcn me. Shakefpeare. 

Recipiva TION. 2. f. [reeidivus, Lat. ] 
Backfliding ; falling again. ; 

Our renewed obedience is ftill moft indifpenfibly 
required, though mixed with much of weaknels, 
frailties, recidrvations, to make us capable of par- 
don. Hanimoxd’s Pru&s Catéchifm. 

Recipivous. adj. [recidivus, Latin. ] 
Subjeé to fall again. 

Recips. n. jJ. (recipe, Latin; the term 
uied by phyficians, when they dire&tin- 
gredients.] A medical prefcription. 

I fhould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in 
a kind remove the caufe, and anfwers the phyfi- 
cian’s firft recipe, vomiting and purging ; but this 
would be too harfh. Suckling. 

Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind, 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one prefcription make. Dryd. 

Recipient. z. f. (recipiens, Latin. ] 

1. The receiver ; that to which any thing 
is communicated. 

Though the images, or whatever elfe ig the 
caufe of fenfe, may ‘be alike as from the objet, 
yet may the seprefentations be varied according 
to the nature of the recipient. Glanville. 

2. The veffel into which {pirits are driven 
by the ftill. 

The form: of found words, diffolved by chy- 
mical preparation, ceafes to be nutritive ; and after 
all the labours of the alembick leaves in the re- 
cipient a fretting corrofive. Decay of Pie:y. 

RECIPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Latin ; 
reciprogue, French. | 

1. Acting in viciflitude; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and-they 
two are as nature's two boundaries, and guides to 
life and death. Bacon. 

What if that light, 
To the terreftrial moon be as aftar, 
Enlight ning her by, day, as the by night, 
This earth? reciprocal, if land be.there, 
Fields and inhabitants. 

2. Mutual ; done by each to each, 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 
can be no reafon for the mutual obligation. L'E. 


Milton. 


In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide 


juftities not a failure on the other. Clariffa. 
3- Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reciprocal 
with the thing defined; which, in the {chools, 
fignifies, that the definition may be ufed in the 
place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4 In geometry, reciprocal propertion is, 
when, in four numbers, the fourth 
number is fo much leffer than. the, fe- 
cond, as the third is greater than the 
firt, and vice verfa. Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk 
and aétivity, of aliment and medicines are in reci- 
procal proportion, the effect will be the fame. 

Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

RECI'PROCALLY. adv. [from reciprocal. ] 
Mutually ; interchangeably. 

His:mind and place 

| Jnfedting one-anather reciprocally. Sbakeprare. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the fha- 
dows which Leund the fight, which caufe it to re- 
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pole for fome. fpaceiof time ;* and véciprecalty the 
thadows may be made fenfible by ‘enlightening 
‘your ground. Dryden. 
If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an 
inch, the water will rife to the height of about 
an.inch; and if the diftance be greater or lef in 
any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the diftance very nearly: ` for theat- 
tractive force of the glaffes ‘is the fame, whether 
the diftance between’ them? be greater or lefs 3 -and 
the weight of the water drawn upis the fame, 
ifthe height of it be reciprecally proportional to 
the height of the glafies. Nexvtan's Opticks. 
Thofe two particles;do, reciprocally affe@, each 
other with the fame force and vigour, as they 
would do at the tame) diftance.in, anyother fitua- 
tion. Bently 
RECI PROCALNESS. m.f» [from recipro- 
cal.].. Mutualereturn ;: alternateneis. 
The reciprocalnefs of the injury Ought” to allay 
the difpleature at it. Decay of Piety. 
To RECI'PROCATE, wv. n. [reciprocus, 
Latin ; reciproguer, Fr.] To act inger- 
changeably ; to alternate. l 
One brawny fmith the puffing bellows. plies, 
And draws, and blows reciprocating aire, Dryden. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adhetive, and the fweat of death. Servel. 
RECIPROCA TION. n.f. freciprocatio, from 
reciprocus, Latin.] Alternation ; ation 
interchanged. 
Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no foch 
reciprocation of rarefaction, condenfation, and fepa- 
ration. Bacar. 
That Ariftotle drowned himfelf in Euripus, as 
defpairing to refolve the caufe of its reciprocation 
or ebb and flow feven times) a‘ day, ‘is’ generally 
belicved. nue Brown. 
Where the bottom of ‘the fea is owze or fand}. it 
is by the motion of the waters, fo far as the recj~ 
procation of the fea extends to the bottom, brought 
to a level. Ray. 
The fyftole refembles the forcible bending of 
a fpring, and ‘the! diaftole is\ flying out again to its 
natural fite: what is the principal. eMicient of; this 
reciprocation È Ray. 


Recrston. n. f. [reci/us; Late], “The act 
of cutting off. | 
RECTAL. n. f/f. [from recite.] 
1. Repetition ; rehearfal. 
The lait are repetitions and recitals of the firite 
Derbum. 


2. Narration. 

This often fets him on empty boats, and betrays 
him into’vain fantaftick recitals of his own per- 
formances. Addijon. 

3. Enumeration. 
To makt the rough reciral aptly chime, - 
Or bring the fum of Gallia’s fofs to rhime, 
Vs mighty hard. Prizr, 


RECATA TION. 0. fei [from recite.) . Re- 
petition; rehearfal. 
lf menaces of fcripture*fall upon men`siperfons : 
if they are but the recitations and defcriptions of 
God's ‘decreed wrath, and -thofe decrees and that 
wrath have novreipeet to the actual fins of men ; 
why ‘fhould ‘terrurs rettrain me trom fia, “when 
preient advantage invites me.tovit? Hammond. 
He ufed philofophical arguments and ‘recitations. 
Temples 
ReciTative.) 2. /. [from recite.] A 
RECITATIVO. È kind of tuneful pro- 
nunciation, more mufical than common 
{peech, and lefs than fong ; chaunt. 
Fie introduced the examples of moral virtue, 
writ in verfe, and pertormed in recitative mulick. 
Dry dens 
By finging peers upheld on either hand, 
Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke. |= Dusciad. 


To RECITE. v. a, [recito, Latin ;. re- 
3N2 citer, 


REC 
citer, Fr.} To rehearfe ; torepeat ; to 
enumerates to tell over. 


While Te'ephus's youthful charms, 
His rofy neck, and winding arms, 


Wich endlefs rapture you recte, 

The thoughts of, gods lcr: Granville’s verle,ra ite, 
And bring the fcencs of op ning fate to light. Pope. 
Youslole your patience. Pepe's Fp files of Horace. 

REcitEy 2f,,frecit, Lrench;:from the 

This added jtovall former recites, or abfervations of 
long-liv'd races,,nrvakes it. cafy co conclude, that 
well. a3 rich. Jemple. 

Reca rer. ./. [from, reciten], One who 

To RECK. v. n. [necan, Saxon.] 

1. ‘Tovcare;) to -heed.; to. mind ;.to. rate 
‘Reck is fill retained in’ Scotland’: it 
has cf before the thing. ` 
And recks much of thy 1winke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

p Good or bad, 

Whit do I reck, fith that he dy'd entire. Spenfcr. 
As much J with all good betortune you.  Skakefp. 
With that care lof 
He reck'd not. Milton. 

2. dt Recks. verb imperfonal. To care. 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 

To Recx.'v. a. VYoheed; to care for. 

This fon of mine not. recking danger, and ne- 
himfelf good, came hither to do this kind office to 
my unfpeakable grief. Sidney. 
That none but fools'would reck. Shakefpeare. 

Do fot you as‘ungracious parfons do, 

Vert likerunthinking récklefs libertines; 
That in the foft:pathvof: dalliance treads, 9 

Re‘cxvess, adj. [from reck; pecceleay, 
Saxon.] Carelefs ; heedlefs ; mindleis ; 
ten by Dryden, retchle/s in, the ‘article 
wwretchlejs: reckle/s is moft ‘etymolo 

It made the, kingyas sack lalss as them diligent. 

Sidvey. 
Than for thetove of recklejs Silvias  Shakelpeare. 

He apprehends death no,;more dreadfully, but.as 
whet’s paft, prefent, or to come; infennble of 
mortality and defperately mortal. Shakefpcare. 
When a ftrange hell"pour'd down from heaven 

there cames Cowky. 

word in the feventeenth:articletis erro- 

neoufly written, awretchiefnefs.\" Care- 

Over many goood fortunes began to ‘breed a 

proud revAlefnefs in thems Sidney. 
reckenen, Dutch. } 

t. To numbers to count. 


And. in thetender name delight. Aildifon. 
liwe, will recite ninc hours in tens 
verb.] Recital. Not in ufe. 
health,and lony, life. are the blefiings.of the poor. as 
recites. 
tat much ; to ibe in icare: © Outiofvufe. 
Thou's but a lazy toorde, 
To bleer mine eycs doft think. Spenfer. 
I reck a$ little what betideth me, 
Went all his fear; cf God, or hell, or worfe, 
Of night or lonelinefs it reck: me not 5 
Of our wnowned fifter. Milion. 
gieQing the prefent good way he was inof doing 
If {do lofe thee, Ido lofe a thing, 
Who thew the fteep and thorny way to’ heav'n 3 
Recks not his own rede. Shakefpcare. 
untouched. See RECK. This is writ- 
gical. 
I'll after, more to be feveng’d of. Eglamour 
a drunken ileep; carelefs, reck/efs, and fearlefs of 
Next this was drawn the reck/e/s cities flame, 
RECKLESSNESS ine fi [from ireck:nc This 
lefinefs ; negligence. 
o RECKON. “w. a. [pneccan;" Saxon’; 
The priet fhall recken unto him the money ac- 


cording to the ycars that remain, and`it fhall'be 


abawd. LeViticuty xxvii. 18. 


3-.To affign in an account. 
Yo Re°cKon. v. n. 

1. To compute; to calculate. 
z. To ftate an account: it has wird be- 


| Before we reckon evith vour feveral loves, 


3. To charge to account: with ow: 


4. To pay a penalty: with for before the 
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Numb'ring of his virtues praife, 
Death loft the reckoning of his days... Crafbatv. 

When are queftions belonging to all finite exiit- 
ences by us reckoned from fome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked 
out by motions in it? Licke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiitant periods, would as well ferte 
men to reckon their years by, asthe motions of the 
funs Locke. 


I reckoned above two hundtzd and: fifty,on they 


outfide of the church, though | only told three 
fides of it. 7 Addifon. 

A ‘multitude of cities are reckcned up by the 
geographers, particularly by Ptolemy. 1 rbutbacr. 
: To elleem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of 
God is, we fhould fo far reje& the authority of 
men, as to reckcr it nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is itill fo famous, that it is reckoned 
for one of thofe notables, which men of foreign 
nations record. ; Wotton. 

For himI"reckon notin high eftate; 

But thee, whofe firength, while virtue was her 
mate, 
Might have fubdu'd the earth.» Milton's Agoniftes. 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, ` are 
apt to. think it an eafy thing. to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendship a fure price of -another 
man's: but when expericnce fhall have thewn 
them the hardnefs, of .moit hearts, the. hollownefs 
of othersy and the bafenefs of all, they will find 
that a friend is.che gift of God, and that he only 
who made hearts, can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government. and revenues, and reckon itamong what 
fhall be thought neceffary for their barricr? Seoift. 


N 


To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace but of debt. s Rcmans, iv. 4. 


We may fairly reckon, that this firt age of 
apoftles, with that fecond generation of many who 
were thcir immediate converts, cxtended to the 
middle of the fecond century. Addijon. 


fore the other party. 
We ‘hall notfpend a large expence of time, 


And: make us even with you. Shakefpeare. 
I call pofterity 


Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Ben Fonfon. 


crime. 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they. fhall 

reckon for it one day. Sarderfon's Judgment. 
5. To call to puntfhment: it has tuith. 

God fuffers the mo grievous fins of, particular 
perfons to go unpunifhed in this world, becaufe 
his juftice will have another opportunity to meet 
and reckon with them. Trllot{ce. 

6. [Compter Jar, French.] To lay itrefs 
or dependance upon. 

You reckon upon lofing your friends kindnefs, 
when you have fufficiently convinced them, ,they 
can never hope for any of yours. Temple's: Mijcel. 

Re cxoner. m, /. [from reckon.) ‘One 
who computes; one who calculates cott. 

Reckoners without their hot muft reckon twice. 

Cumider. 

RECKONING. w. f. [from reckon } 
1, Computation ; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 

Cant thou their reck'nings. keep?, the time 

compute 
When thcir (woln bellies thall enlarge their fruit? 

| iei Sandys. 
3., Accounts of debtorjand: creditor. 

They that know how their own reck'ning goes, 
Account not what tbey have, but what they lofe. 

Daniel. 


6. Efteem; account; eitimation. 


RJE C 


| Jeiswitha man and ‘his’ confeience, as wit 
_ One man and ‘another ; ‘even vectipiee Hake Re 
ing friends; and the way to make reckorings even, 
| is to make them often. ; ~~ South. 


4. Money charged by an hoft. 


His induftry is up ftairs and down ; his eloquence « 
the parcel of aireckoning. Sbukéefpeare's Henry IV. 
When a man's verfes cannot be underftood,©it 
ftrike: aimant more dead than a great rechcning in a 


little room. » Soakefpeare. 
A coin would have a nobler, ufe than to pay a 
reckoning. Adaijane 


5- Account taken. 


There was no reckenirg made with them.of the’) 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 


Beauty, though in. as great excellency in your- 
felf as in any, yet you make no further reckoning 
of it, than of an outward fading bencfit, nature 
beftuwed. Sidney me 

Were they all of ‘as great actouht as the beit 

„among them, with us notwith{tanding they ‘ought 
not to be of foch reckoning, that’ their Opinion 
fhould caufe the laws of the church to give place. | 

Hook:r's Preface. 


A Re’cxeontnc-noox. n. /. [from reckon- 


ing and book.) “A book’in which money 
received and expended is fet down. 


To RECLAIM. v. å. [reclamo, Latin. ] 


1. To reform ; to correct... 

He fpared not. the heads.of any mifchievous prac- 
tices, but thewed tharp judgment on them.for en= 
famplc fake, that all the meaner fort, which were | 
infected with that evil, might, by terror thereof, 
be reclaimed and faved. Spenfer. 

This errour whofoever ‘is able to reclaim, he 
fhall fave more in one fummer, than Themifon 
deftroyed in any autumn. Brown. ’ 

Reclaim your wife trom ftrolling up and down 
To all affizes. Dryden's Juvenal. « | 

“Tis the intention of providence, in all the va- 
rious expreffions of his goodnefs, to reeleim man- 
kind, and to engage their obedience. Rogers's Serme 

The penal laws in being againft papitts have been 
found ineffeétual, and rather confirm than reclaim 
men from their errors. S2vifte 

2. [Reclamer, French.} To reduce to the 
ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee 
that he meant to govern by law, howfoevér he 
came in by the fword; and fit alfo:to reclaim them, 
to know him. for their king, whom. they had fo 
lately talked of as an enemy. Bacen. 

Much labour is requir'd in ‘trees, to tame 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. ‘Dryden 

Minds fhe the dangers of the Lycian coaf ? 

Or is her tow'ring flight’recluim™d, 

By feas from Icaris’s downfaliinam'd ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. 
3. Torecall; to cry out againt. 

‘The head-ftrong horfes husried, Octavius, the 
trembling chariotcer, alogg,, and were deat to his 


Pricer. 


reclaiming them. , Drydens 
Oh tyrant love ! 

“Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim, 

And arts but fofien us to teelthy flame. ©» Pipes 


4. Totame. 
Upon his fit he bore Í 

Anieagle well recdaim'’d. Dryden's Knight's Tales 
Are not- hawks brought to the hand, and ions, 

tygers, and bears reclaimed by good ufage ? 
L' Eftrangee. 
RECLAIMANT. n. f. [from reclain.] 
Contradidter. MS £2) 242 
In the year 325, 33 is well known, the Arian 
-doétrines were profcribed, and:anathematized)in the 
famous council jof Nice, confittingof 328. bifhops, 
very unanimous in’ their refolutions, » excepting; a 
few reclaimants, i Waterland. 


To Recii’ ne. Ù. a: [relino; Latin s A- 
cliner, French,] ‘Fo lean back; to 
lean fidewife. wae j 


f nr 


I3 The 


aR —_— 


ese epee The mother- s js fhis 3 
Reclin'd her.dying head.upon his brea... „Dryden. 
While thus the refted, on her,aim reeliaidy 
The purling. reams that through ithe: meadow 
Rrayids. pe dt ne wel be Capa. y9 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. difon. 
Jo RECLA NE. V.n Te relt; to repole ; 
to lean. | 
Recia nes adj. [reclinis, Latin.] In a 
leaning poiture. _ 
s They fat recline 
On the fott downy bank, damafk`d with flow'rs. 
PAilton. 
Jo Rectose. v.a., [re and clofe.] To 
clofe again. 
The filver ring the pull’d, the door rechs'd ; 
_ The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, _ 
To the ftrong ftaole’s inmost depzi reftor'd, 
Secur’d the valves. Pepe's Ody fy. 
To RECLU DE. wv. a. [recludo, Laun. ] 
To open., l 
The ingredients abforb the intcftinal fuperflui- 
ties, recluae oppilations, ‘and mundify the blood. 
Harvey. 
Reciu‘se. adj. [reclus, French ; reclujas, 
Lat.}, ¿Shur up; retired. 


This, mutt be the: inference of-a mere. con- 


templative a reclufe that converfes only with, his: 


own nieditations. 
The nymphs ~-~ 
Meliffan, facred' and reclwfe to Ceres, 
Pour {treams felect, and purity of waters., Prior. 
lall the tive-long day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converfe. 
Reciu‘se. n. fJ- A retired perfon. 

It feems you have not lived fuch i obftinate 

reclufe from the difputes and tranfactions of men. 
Hammord. 

RECOAGULA TION. n. f. [re and coagula- 

tion.} Second coagulation. 

_ This falt; diifolved in a convenient. quantity of 

water, does upon its recoagulation difpole of the 

aqueous particles among itts.own faline ones, and 

fhoot into cryftals. Boyle. 
RecoGnisance. 2. f. [recognifance, Fr.] 
1. Acknowledgment of perfon.or,thiog. 
2. Badge. 

Apparent it.is5 that allmen are either chriftians 
or not ; if by external protefiion they be. cbritt- 
jans, then are they of the vifible church of Chrift ; 
and chriftians by external proteffion „they are. all 
whofe mark of recognizance hath in it thofe things 
mentioned, yet although they be impious idolaters 
and wicked hereticks. Ficoker. 

She did zratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and picdge of love, 

Which 1 firft gave her; an-handkerchief, Shatcfp. 


Decay of Picty. 


Philips. 


3. A band of ‘record teftifying the recog-) 


nifor to owe unto the recognifee a cer- 
tain fam of money; and is acknow- 
ledged in fome court of record; and 
thofe that are mere recogni/ances are not 
fealed but enrolled: it 1s alfo ufed for 
the verdict of the twelve men empan- 
nelled upon an affize. Coavel. 
The Englith fhould not marry with any Irith, 
unlefs bound by recognifance, with fureties, to eon- 
tinue loyal. Davis. 
Ta Recocni'sr..v. a. [recognofco, Lat. ] 
1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow 
-knowledge of any perfon or thing. 


He brought feveral of them, even under their 
ewn hands, to recognize their fenfe of their undue 
procedase’ ufed) by.them unto him. : Fell. 

The: Britith cannon formidably roars} 
While ftarting from his oozy bed, 

Th’ afferted ocean reara hisreverend head, 
“Torview and rétogrife his ancient lord. “Dryden. 
T ‘D V, TAS 
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Then fich he xeeognis'd th’ ethereal guet, 
Wonder, and joy alternate fire his breat. Pope. 

Speak, vaifal, recognize thy fov reign queen : 
Hast thou ne'er feen me? know'ft thou not me 

l feen ? Haste. 

2. To review ; to re-examine. 

Howevez. thcir caufes fpeed in your tribunals, 
Chrift will recoguize them at a greater. South. 

Recocnisgee.on. /. Hein whofe favour 
the bond is drawn. 

RECO'GNISOR. z. f. 
recognifance. 

RECOGNITION. ef. [receguitio, Latin. ] 

1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome.being thought expedient to 
be: annually had. in remembrance, brougityin a 
fourth kind of publick rcading, whereby the lives 
of fuch faints had, at the time of their ycarly 
memorials, folemam recognitisn in the church of 
God. Hocvker. 

2. Knowledge confeffed. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes: rasg- 
nition of farthing, as prefent; memory of it,, as 
paft; and forefight of it, as to come. Grea. 

3+ Acknowledgment; memorial. 

The Ifraelites in Mofes’ days were redeemed 
out of Egypt; in memory ‘and recogniticn whereof 
they were commanded to oblerve the weekly fab- 
bath. White. 

If the recogzition' or acknowledgment of a final 
concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be 
taken by jultice of affize, and the yearly value of 
thofe lands be declared by affidavit made before the 
fame juftice; then is the recognition and value 
figned with the hand-writing of that juftice. Bac. 

To Recor. v. n. [reculer, French.] 

1. To rufh back in confequence of re- 
fiftance, which cannot be overcome by 
the force impreffed. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himfelf too mighty. Sbake/p. 

Revenge, at firt though fweet, 
Bitter cre long, back on itfelf recoils. 

Amazement feiz`d 
All'th® hof of heav`n, back they recoild, afraid 
At firt. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Evil on itfelf hall back recci/. Milton. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, milles, or recoils. 

Denbam. 

My hand's fo foft, his heast fo hard, 

The blow recoils, and hurts me while I ftrike ! 
Dryden. 

Whatever violence may be offered to, nature, by 

endeavouring to realon men into a contrary per- 


He who gives the 


Milton. 


fuafion, nature will ftill recoi/, and at lalt return 
* to itfelf. Tillotfon. 
2. To fall back. f 


Ye both forewearied be; therefore a while 
I read you reft, and to your bowers receil. Spenfer. 
Ten paces huge 
He back recoil’d; the tenth on bended knee, 
His mally {pear upftay'd. Milton*s Paradife Loft. 
3. To fail; to thrink. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an’ imperial ¢barge. Shakifpeare’s Macbeth. 
Recort. n. J. (from the verb. ] “A ‘fall- 
ing back. | 
To Recoin. v. a. [re and coin.] Tocoin 
Over again. 
Among the Romans, to preferve great events 


upon their coins, when any particular piece off 


money grew very f{carce, it was often recoined by 
a fucceeding emperor. Addifon. 


Recor Nace. n. f. [reand coinage. P The | 


act of coining anew. 

The mint gained upon the fate ftatute, by the 
reteinage of groats and half-groats, now twelve- 
pences and fixpences. Bacan. 


To RECOLLECT. v. a., [recolledius, 
Latin. } 


RE oC 


1, To recover to memory. 

It did relieve my paffion much; 
More than light airs and reéo/éeivd-terms 
Of thefe moftibrifk and giddy pacedstimess Shake/p. 

Recoll& every day the things: {eons heard, or 
read, which made.any: addition*to’ your underftand- 
ings Watts's Logicke 

z. ‘Yo’recover reafon or refolution, 
The Tyrian queen 
Admir’d his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Then recolleGed koode Dryzer’s ZErcis. 
3. To gather what is fcattered ; to gather 
again. ) A 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in 
his word, men may recolle? thole fcattered divine 
beams, and kindling with them the topicks pro- 
per to warm our affe¢tions, eatiame holy zeal. Boy? 

Recorce’crion. a. y. [from recolle?. | 
Recovery of notion; revival in the 
memory. . 

RecoNeSion is when any*idea is fought after by 
theymind; and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought, azaio.in views pip 5 Locke. 

Finding the recolieStion.of his thoughts diftur 
his fleep, he remittéd’ the particular care of the 
compofition. r Fell. 

Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch 
a recollection of the a€tions of the day as, may 
reprefent any thing that is remarkable, as matter 
of forrow or thank{ziving: Tajir. 

The laft image of that troubled heap, — 
When fenfe fubfides, and fancy [ports in flecp, 
Though paft the recollection of the thought, ` 
Becomes the ftuff of which our dream is wrought, 

| Pope. 
To RecomFort. wv. a. [re and comfort. } 
1. To comfort or, confole again. 

What place is there left, we.may hope our,woes 
to recomfort ? yp Sidney. 

Nc'er through an arch fo hurried the, blown tides, 
As the recomforted through th’ gates. Sbakefpeare: 

__As one frum fad difmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts dilturb’d, 
Submitting to what feem’d remedilefs. 

z. To give new ftrength. 

In ftrawberries,. it is/ufual to help. the ground 
with muck ; and likewife to.recomfort it fometimes 
with muck, put, to the. roots,;. but to,water with 
muck water.is.ngt practifed. ossi} ad: Bacon. 

To RECOMMBING Beis: au [recommencer, 
French 5re and commence.) To begin 
anew. — | 


To RECOMMEND. v a` (recommender, 
French ; re and. commend. ] 

te: To praife to`another; to advance by 
praife to the kindnefs of another. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and» Horace to 
Auguftus, whofe praifes helped to make him po- 
pulat while Five, and aftes his death have made 
him precious to pofterity. Drydcm 

2. ‘lo make acceptable. 
A decent botdnefs cver meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a ftranger recommends. 
3- To commit with prayers. 
hey had been recommended to the grace of God. 
í AEs, XiVe 
RECOMME NDABLE. aaj. (recommendable, 
French; from recommend.) »Worthy of 
recommendation or praife. 
ve'Phough thefe purfuits fhould make out no pre- 
tence Yo advantigesi yet, upon the account of 
honour, they are recommendable. Glanuile. 
RECOMMENDA TION. n. fe [recommenda- 
tion, French; from recommend. | 
L. The act of recommending. ' 
z+ That which fecures to..one a kind re- 
ception from another. 

Poplicola`s doors were, opened on the outfide, to 
fave the people even the common civility of aking 
entrance ; where misfortune was a powerful recom: 

mendaliong 


Ee 


*? 


Milton. 


Popes 
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mendations and where want itlelf waz 3 powerful 
mediator, Dryden. 

RECOMMEND ATORY. adj. (from. recom- 
mend.) That which commends to an- 
oher. , 

Verles reconuncidatory they have commanded me 

© prelix peiors my book. Swift. 
RECOMME NDER. w./.,[from recommend. } 
One who recommends. 
St. Chrytoftom, as greatia lover and recommender 
of the dolitarysttate as he was, declares it to be ‘no 
proger, ichool for thofe who are to be leaders of 
Chiiit’s flock. Avterbury. 
To Rëcommi T. v. a. [re and commit. ] 
To commit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who 
‘Were in the ‘lower, the houfe of commons expotiu- 
lated with them, and caufed them to be reccmmitted. 

Clarendon. 
To RECOMPA'CT. v. a. [re and compa&.] 
To join anew. 

- Repair 

And recempaé? my fcatter'd body. Donne. 
Jo RECOMPE NSE. v. a. [recompenfer, Fr. 
ve and compenfo, Latin. } 
1. To repay ; to requite: 

Continue faithful, and we will reccmpenfe you. 

1 Mac. x. 

Hear from heaven,’ and requite the wicked, by 
recomperfing his way upon his own head.’ 2 Chron. 

2. To give:in requital. 

Thou waft begot of them, and how canft thou 

recompenfe them the things they have done for thee ? 

Eccins. viiie 28. 

Recompenfe to nd man evil for'evil. Rom. xii. 17. 

3. To compenfate; to make up by fome- 
thing equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, ‘requireth the 
beft foil, recompenfing the fame with .a profitable 
plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good checr, faid, 
that he would in fhor: time find. occafion" forthem 
to recompenfe that difgrace,. and again to shew their 
approved valour. f Knolles. 

He is long ripening, blit then ‘his maturity, and 
the complement thereof, recompexserh the flownefs 
of his maturation. Hale. 

4. To redeem 3.to' pay for. 
If the'man haven» kinfman to recompene. the 
trefpafs unto, iler itbe reccmmpenfed ine the Lord. 
| Numbers, ‘vi 8. 
Re’compense.n. f. [¥ecompenfe, French ; 
from the verb. ] | 
1. Reward; {something given. as an ac- 
knowledgment of merit. 
Thou'rt fo far before, 
That fwiftelt wing of recompenje is flow 
‘To overtake thee. Shakefpeare. 
2. Equivalent; compenfation. 


Wi men thought the vat advantage from their | 


I:arning and integrity an ample recompenfe for any 
inconvenience from theizypaftion. Clarendon. 
Your mother's wrongs a recembenle fhall meer, 
Play my fceptre at her daughters feet- f . Dryden. 


RECOMPILEMENT. af. [revand compile. 
menti) New compilement. 

Although I had a purpofe to make a particular 
digelt or reccmpilement of the Jaws, J laid it afide. 

Bacon. 
Jo Recompo se. v. a. [recompofery Fr. 
re aod compofe. | 
1. Porfettle orquiet anew. 

Elijah was fo tranfported, that he could not re- 
ceive anfwer from God, till by miufick hé was re- 
ctnpafede J aylor. 

2. 10 form or adjuft anew. 
_ We produced « lovely purple, which we can 
dcftruy os revompsfe etopleafure, by levering- orire- 
apprusching the edges of thc twoisifes. Boyle. 
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RecomposrtTion. n. f. (re and compofs 
tion.) Compofition renewed. 


To RECONCILE. v. a, [reconcilier, Fr. | 


reconcilio, Latin.] 
1. To makera Jike again. 
This noble paffion, 
Chidd of integrity, hatly from my foul 
Wip'd the black tcruples, ‘reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. 
Submit to’ Czfar, 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Addi fon. 

Contending mings to reconcile? Swift. 

He that has accuftomed himfelf to take up with 
what eafily, otters icfelf, hasireafonctorfearthe fhall 
never reccacive himielf. to» the fatigue sof turning 
things in hiso mind, to difcover: their» more tre- 
tired fecrets. Locke. 

2.: To:make to.be liked again. 

Many wife men, who knew the,treafurer’s talent 
in removing prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to 
wavering affections, . believed the lofs of the duke 
was unteafonable, Clarendon. 

3- To make any thing confiftent.: 
The great men among ‘the’ ancients underftood 
how to reconcile manual labour with’ affairs of ftate. 
Locke. 
Queftions of right and wrong, 
Which though our confciences have reconcil’d, 
My learning cannot an{wer. Southern. 

Some figures monftrous and mithap’dvappear, 
Confider'd ingly,» or beheld too near ; 

Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diftance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 
4. To reitore to favour. 7 

So thou fhalt do for every one that erreth and is 
fimple, fovfhall ye reconcile the houfe. Ezekiel. 

Let him live before thee reconcil’d. Milton 

RECONCI'LEABLE, adj. [reconciliable, Fr. 
from reconcile. } 

1. Capable of renewed kindnefs. 

2. Confittent; poflible to be made con- 
fiftent. g & 


What we did was againtt the diétates of our own 
confcience ; and ‘confequently never makes that 
act reconcileable with a regenerate eftate, which 
otherwife would not be fo. Hammond. 

The different accounts of the numbers of. thips 
are reconcileable, by fuppofing that fome fpake of 
the men of war only, and others added the tranf- 

1 “ports: Arbuthnot, 

The bones, to be the mot convenient, ought 
to have been as light, as was reconcileable with fum- 
cient ftrength. Cheyne. 

Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our 
attendance upon the worfhip of God, and are not 
reconcileable with folemn affemblies. Nelfon. 

RECONCILE ABLENESS ni f.o [frome re- 
concileable. | 

1. Confiftence; pofibility to >be recon- 
ciled. 

The cylinder is a lifelefs trunk, which hath 
nothing of choice or wiJl'im it s and’therefore can- 
not be a fit refemblance tovfhew the reconcileablencfs 
of fate with choice. Harmond. 

Difcerning how the feveral parts ‘of {cripture» are 
fitted to feveral times, pertons and occurrences, we 
fhall difcover not) only -a recencileablene/sy but a 
friendthip.and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here {ecem moft at variance. | Boyle. 

2. Difpofition to.renewslove.: i 

Reconci LEMENT. 1». Ji [from reconcile. | 

i. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; 
favour reftored. 

Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. 

Sidacy. 

Creature fo fair! his reconcilemere fecking, 
Whom fhe'had difpleas’d. Milton’s Paradife Lif. 

On one fide great referve, and very great refent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed animofities, fo 
as to make all reconcilement impracticable. Saif. 

z. Friendship renewed. ie 


{ 


Shakefpeare. 
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No cloud tiye i wid l 
“Of anger fhall remain; but peace.aflurid ss 05, 
And recencilements Milton's Farsdife Laf. 
PRECONCILER, a. f. [from reconciles} 
1. One:who rencws friendfhip between 
others. i r aria 
He not’only attained*his purpofe of tniting dif- 
tant parties unto each other, ‘but, "contrary to the 
ufual fate of -recencilérsy gained'them ‘to himfèlf. + 
Not a Divs oF els 
2. One who difcovers the confiltence(be- 
tween propofitions. qt 
Part of the world .cnow show to, accommodate 
St. James and St. Paul, better than forane late vê- 
concilers. t 8 Nopriss. 
RECONCILIATION ssf) (reconciliatio, 
from re and concilio, Latin; reconcha- 
tiony. Frenchi}: » qrwa ' 

1. Renewal of friendthip. hE 
2. Agreement of things ‘feemingly oppo- 
fite ; folution of feeming contrariettes. 

Thefe dittin@ions pf the fear of God give, us 
a clear and eafy reconciliation of thofe feeming in- 
confiltencies of feripture, with refpect to this af- 
feétion. Ragers. 
3. Atonement; expiation. ‘y 
He might be a merciful and faithful high prient 
to make reconciliaticn for fin. Hebrews, tieh7- 
To RECONDE NSE. v.a@, [re and condenfe.] 
To.condenfe anew. i 
In the heads of ftills and necks of coiipilesy: fuch 
vapours quickly are by a very lite cold recondenjed 


into water. Boyles 
Reconpite. adj. (reconditus, Latin.} 
Secret; profound; abftrufe. 2A 


A difagreement between thought and expreffion 
feldom happens, but among men of ‘more recondite 
ftudics and deep learning. Felton. 

To Keconpu‘’ct. w. a. [reconduit, Fr. 
recondudius, Latin; re and condu&.} 
To condué& again. 
Wander’ thou within this lucid orb, 
And ftray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amidft this new creation want’ft a guide, gr 
To recondué? thy fteps? Drydens State of Innocence. 
To RECONJOI N.V. a. [re and conjoin.) 
To join anew. 7 

Some liquors, » although colourlefs themfelves, 
when elcvated into exhalations, exhibit a confpi- 
cuous colour, which they lofe again when recon- 
Joined into a liquor. Boyle. 

To Reco xnquer. v. a. [reconguerir, Fr. 
re and conguer.| ‘Yo conquer again. 

Chatterton; undertook to reconguer Ogier.” 

Daaries. 
To Reconve ne. wv. me [re and convene. ] 
To aflemble-anew. an | 

A worfe accident fe!l out about the time of the 

two houfes retonvening, which made a wonderful 
_ impredffion. Clarendon. 
To RECONSECRATE. w. a. [re and con- 
! fecrate.) “To confecrate anew. 

If a church fhould be confumed by fire, it hall, 
| in‘fuch a cafe, ‘be reconfecratcd. Ayliffc’s Parergons 
To Reconvey. v.a. [re and convey. ] 
- To convey again. 

As rivers loft in feas, fome fecret vein 


Ta RECORD. Va. )[recordor, Latin ; 
récordery.F re)... NNO hike 
1. To regifter any thing, fo that its.me- 
> mory may not be loft. — kaihe i 
I made him my book, where my foul recorded i 
t The hiftory of all my fecret thoughts. Séukefpcare. 
ee He thall record a gift. a 
Here in the court, of all he dies poffefsd, 
Unto his fon Lorenza. . ~ S4 
© Thofe things that äre ref6rded of him and this 
impiety, are wiitten ip the chronicles. i Efdras, i. 
I call 
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` Thence reconveys, there to be loft agains, Deabame 
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J call heaven and earth to record this day dgainft 
you, that I have fet before you life and death. 
ete dare Deuteronomy, xxx. 20. 
They gave ‘complex ideas” names, that they 
_, Might, chermore cafily record and difcourfe of thole 
* things they weæ daily converfant in. Lorke. 
2. To ceiebraie; to Ay i to be:remem- 
~ bered folemnly. =>- p aa 
\Soiev`nandimornirecerded'the'tkird day. Milen. 
3. To recite; torepeat; perhaps to tune. 
Oot of ulen n hw gaS 
They long’d to fee the day, to lear the lark’ 
Record her hymns, and chan: her carrols ble‘t. 
re Fairfax. 
Reccerno. n. /. [record, French; trom 
the verb. ‘Che accent of the noun is 
indifferently on either fyliable’; ‘of the 
verb always on the lait.) ‘Regtfter; 
authentick memorial t 10 4n 
plait upa record? “orelfe reported 
Succeffiveiy,, fircmage'to age? Shak: fptare. 
k “~~ Tecannot be ? MM 
The Volfcians care break with us. 
— We have record that very well ie can; 
And-chrec examples of the like have been. Sbake/p. 
The king made, a recordof thefertlinys,sand 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. Efiber, xii. 4. 
An ark, and in the ark his teftimony, . 
The reecrds of his covenant. 
Of fuch a goddefs no time leaves record, 
Who burn'd the temple where fhe was ador’d. 
* “Dryden. 
Ifthe affirms fucha monarchy continued to the 
flood, I would know what records he has’it from. 
7° Locke. 
Though the attefted copy of a record be. good 
proof, yet the copy of a copy never fo well atteited 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. Locke. 
Thy elder look, great Janus ! ‘caf 
Into the Jong records of ages paft; 
Review the years in faireft action dreft. Prior. 
RECORDA TION. n'f. [recordatio, Lat.] 
Remembrance. Notin ufe. 
I never fhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and fpout as high as, heav’n 
For recsrdaticn to my noble hufeand. Shakefpeare. 
Makea recordation to my foul . 
Of every fyllable that here was fpoke. SFakefprare. 
A man of the primitive temper, when the church 
' by lowlinefs did flourith in high examples, which I 
have inferted as a duc réccrdation of his. virtues, 
kaving tecn much obliged to him for many favours. 
Wotton. 
Recoaner. a2. f. [from recordi] n; 
1. One whole bufinets 1s) to regifter-any 


evenis. 
Iyhut your eecerder am in this, * 
Or mauch and ipeaker of the univerfe, 
A misiférial notary 5 for ‘tis 
Wot J, but you and fame that -make the verfe. 
Dorne. 
2. The keeper of the rollsin a city. 
J afk'd, what meant this wilful, filence ? 
His aniwer was, the people were not usd 
Te be fpoke.to except by the record:r.  Shakefp. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, 
five’or fix perfons are foliciting to fuccecd him. 
as Scift. 
. A kind of flute’;'a wind inftrument. 
“The fhepherds ‘went among them, and, fang an 


r 


Auton. 


eclemie, while ‘the other’ thepherds, pulling out f 


recorders, which poffet the place of pipes, accorded 
thu:is mufick,to the ohia voice, ee Sidrey. 
Ja a reccrder, the three uppermatt holes yield ane 
tone, which is a note lower than. the tone.cf the 
fir tires n a crt lin. to pion eco 
“T'he ‘figures of recorders, andy flutes and pipe: 
are ftraight 5, but the receder, hath a lefaibore and 
-a greater above and below. cee oh yl acone 
Tq RECOUCH.) dagen [Hand couch] ‘So 
hie down agains sea op we eee eae 


ee i 
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Thau mak'ft the night to overvail theday ; 

Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand 'their food ; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 
Then toiling man tiil eve purfues his pain. . uiron. 
To RECOVER. v. a. [recouvrer, rt. 
recupera, Lat.) P 
1. To seftore from ficknefs or diforder. 

Woula my Lord wese with the prophet ; for he 
would recover him of his leprofy. 2 Kings, Ve 3. 

The clouds difpell’d, the fky refum'd her light, 
And nature ftuod recover'd of her fright. Dryden. 

2. To repair. 

Should'we apply this precept only to thofe who 
are concerned tn sveccwer time they have loft, it 
would extend to the whole race of mankind. 

Regers. 

Even good men have many failings and lapfes 

to lament and ricover. Rogers. 
3. To regain ; to get again. 

Every of us,*cach for his felf, laboured how 
to recover him, while he rather daily fent us com- 
panions of? our deceit, ‘than ever*return’d in any 
found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Stay a while 5 and we'll'debate, 

By what fafe means the crown may be recover'd. 
Shakefpeare. 

The fpirit of the Lord iss upon me, to preach 
the gotpel to the poory and recovering of ‘fight to 
the. blind. Luke, iv. 18. 

Once in forty ycars cometh a pope, that cafteth 
his eye uponithe!kingdom) of Naples, to recower it 
to the.church. Bacon. 

Thete Italians, in defpight of what-could be 


done, “ecovered Tiliaventum. Knolles. 
I who e'er while the happy garden fung, 
By one man’s:difobedience loft, now fing 
Recover'd Paradife to all mankind, 
« By one man’s firm obedience. Milton. 


Any other perfon may join ‘with him that is 
injured, and*aliR him? in’ ‘recevering from “the 
offender fo much as:may, make fatisfaction. Locke. 

4. lo releafe. 

That they may recover themfclves out of the 
f{nare of the devil, who aretaken captive by him. 

2 Timothy; ii. 26 
çà To attain; to reach; to come up to. 
Not in ufe. 

The foreft is not three leagues off ; 

If. sve recover that, we're fure enough. Sbake/p-are. 
Yo Recover. v. n. To grow well from 
a difeafe, or any evil. l 
Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering, his {catter'd (pirits recurn'd. » Milton. 
Reco VERN BLE. adj: [recouvrables Fr. 
from recover. ] 
1. Poffible to be'reftored from ficknefs. 
z. Poffible to be regained. 
A prodigal's courte ! 
Is like the fun's, but not like his, recoverable, I 
fear. Shakefpeare. 

They promifed the good people eafe in the matter 
of protections, by which the debts from parliament 
men and their followers were not recoverable. 

Clarendun. 
Reco VERY. «2. Jf. [from recover. ] 
1. Reftoration from ficknefs. 

Y our*hepes are*regular and reafonable, though in 
temporal affairs; fuch as are deliverance froment- 
mies, and recovery from ficknefs. Tayor. 

The {weat fometimes acid, is a fignvof recovery 
after acute, diftempers. Arbuthnot bn; limen:. 

2. Power or act of regaining, 
What fliould move me to undertake the recovery 
of this, being not ignorant of the impoffibility ? 
Sbakelpiare. 
Thefe counties were the.kcys of Normandy. ; 
' But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 
—For grief that they are paĝ recoucrye ~d: Shithafps 

Mario Sanudo, Jived, about the fourteenth aye, 

a man’ full of zeal for the recovery of the Holy 


i Land. PU Arbutbict on Coins. 
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i 

3. The ac of cutting of an entail. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure {cared out of 
him; if the devil‘ have him not in fee fimpk, 
with fine and recovery. Shakefpeares 

Jo RECOUNT. v.a. [reconter, French. } 
To-relate in detail; co tell diftin@ly. 

Bid himyrecounr the fore-recited practices. Slake 

How Í have thought of thefe times, 

I hali recount herearter. Shake/peare’s Fulius Cafare 

Plato.in Timo produces an Egyptian 'prieft, 
who recounted ta Solon out of the holy books of 
Egypt .the. tory of. the) flood univerfal, which 
happened long before the Grecian inundation. 

Raleigh- 

The talk øf worldly affairs hindereth much, 
although recounted with a fair intention :_ we fpeak 
willing!y, but feldom return to filence. Taylor. 

Say, from. thefe glorious fecds what-harveft flows, 
Recount our bleffings, and compare our woes. Dry. 

RECCUNTMENT. 2. /. [from recount. ] 
Relation ; recital. 

When from the firft to la(t, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moft, finely .bath'd; 

As how I came into that defart place. Shuke/peares 

Recou RED, for recovered, or recured. | 

Spenfer. 

Recourse. a.f. [recurfus, Latin; re- 
cours, French. } ad 

L. Frequent paflage... Obfolete: 

Not; Priamus,and Hecuba on knees, A 
Their eyes o’ergalled with recawnfe oÑ tears SEak. 

2. Return; new attack: 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious, humours 
and the caufes of difeates, preventcth ficknefs in 
the healthy, on the reccurferthereof in the vale- 
tudinary. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

3. [Recours, French.] Applicationsas for 
help. or..protection. .. This. isthe .com- 
‘mom ule. | 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great 
recourfesanto ‘him and»dependancetpon him, the 
houfe and town fullof fervants andfuitors. Wetton. 

The council jot 'Prent\commends the" making 
recorwfe not only to the prayers of the faints) but to 
their, aid and:adsftance. | Seiling fects 

Cani any man“think, + thattthis ‘privilege was 
at. firft conferred upon the churchot Rome, and 
that chriftians in allagey badcconftantirevou: f? to it 
for determining heireidifterences ; sand>yct ‘that 
that very chusch fhould, nowdbe ata Jofs where’ to 
find. it 2... Tillet/on. 

All ather means, haye)fail’d.to wound ber béart, 
Our lat recourse is therefore tour arte Dryden. 

4. Accefs. A werd 

The doors be lockt, 

That no man haih? fe to herby night. Shak, 

Recousrserun. ag.” [from  recourfe.] 
Moving alternately. ` 

JIn'that recourjiful dcp. Dayta:. 

RE'CREANT. adj. .[recriant, French. 

t., Cowardly; ~. meanfpirited ;. fubdued ; 
crying out for mercy 5 recanting out of 
fear. y 

Let be that lady debonaire, 

l Mhon reer doi knight, and toon thytelf prepare 

o battle. T Spenfer. 

Doft penfer 

i Thon wear a lion's hide ?. dof¥ it for fhame, 

And hang a calf's kin on thofe recreart limbs. Sb. 

Here ftandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nar- 

folky 

| On pain to be found falfe and reereant: Stukefpeares 

The knight, whom, fate and happy chance hall 

grace 
From out the bars to force his oppofite, 
Or. kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love fhail gain. Dryden. 

2, Apoftate ; falle. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv'd 
Turn’d recreant to Ood, ingrate and falle, 

And to of al true good humlcif defpoil’d. Milton. 


f- 
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Jo RECREATE. v. a. (recreo, Latin; 


recreer, French. } 
1. To refrefly after toil; to amuie or di- 
vert in wearinefs. 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your helrsfor ever; common pleafures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourfelves. Skakefp. 
Neceifity and the! example of St. John, His 
recreated himicifewith fporting with a tame par- 
tridge, teach'us, that ie is lawful'to relax our bow, 
but not fufler it to be unftruny. Taylor. 
Painters; when they work on white grounds, 
place defore them colours mixt with blue and grecn, 
to recreate their cyes, white wearying and paining 
the Ighe more than ary. Dryden. 
z. To delight; co gratify. 
Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with their 
sromatick feet. More's Divine Dialogues. 
He walked abroad, which he did not f much 
to recreate himfelf, as to obey the preferipts of his 
phyfician. Fell. 
3. To-reheves to revive. 


Take a walk»to refreth Yyourfelfwith the open’ 


airy which infpired freth doth exceedingly recreate 
the lungs, heart, «and vital ipirits. Harvey. 
RECREA TION, x. Je [from recreate. } 
1. Relief after ‘toil or pain ; ‘amufement 
in forrow. cr diftrefs. 

The chief recreatien the could find in her anguith, 
was fomctime’ to vifit that place, “where: firt the 
was fo happy as to fce, the»caufe: of sher unhap. 

Sidney. 
Vil vifit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears, fhed there, 
Shall be my recreation. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

The great men.among, the ancients, under(tood 
how to reconcile, manual. labour with affairs of 
ftate ; and thought it no leflening to their dignity 
to make the one the recreation to the other. Locke. 

2. Refrefthment;, amusement; _ diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprifing thofe 
with admiration, who. fhall hear the deaf perfon 
pronounce \whatfoever they fhali. defire, without 
your feeming to guide him. Holder's El. of Speech. 

Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a conftant tenure of pleafure by a con. 
tinual’purfuit of (ports and recreations : for all thefe 
things; as they refreth a man when weary, fo they 
Weary him when refrefhed. Scuth. 

Ra cReEaTive. adj. [from recreate.] Re- 
frething ; giving relief after labour or 
pain.; amufing ; diverting. | 

Let the mufick be. recreative, and with fome 
ftrange changes, Pacon. 

Let not your recreations be lavith fpenders'of 
your time; bat«chufe fuch as arehealthful, recrea- 
five and apt to refrefh you: but’atino land dwell 
upon them. Taylor. 

‘The’ acecfs ‘thefe trifles gain to the clofets of 
Jadics, fecm to promife’ fucheafy and recrearjae 
experiments, which ‘require ‘but ‘little time (er 
charge. Boyle. 


Re’crzaTiveness. nJ. (from recrea- 
tive.]- The quality of being recreative. 


RE CREMENT. n. [recrementum, Lat. ] 
Drofs ; ipume; fuperfluous or*ufeleds 
arts. | 
The vital fire in ‘the heart ‘requires:an ambient 
body of a yielding nature, to rcecive the fuper- 
fluous fcrofties and other recremerts of the blood. 
Boyle. 
RecremMe nar. ) adj. [from recre. 
Recrementir rious. f © ment.) Drofly. 
To RECRVUMINATE. vn. \(reeriminer, 
Fr. re and criminor, Latin:] To_re- 
turn one accufation with anorher. 
Ht is not my bulanefs to recriminate, hoping fuf- 
, ficiently to clear miyfelf in chis'matter. Srillirg f. 
How fhall fuch hypocrirer reform the fate, 
Moa whom the brothels can recriminate P ° Dryden. 
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To Recri’mMtnate. v.a. To aecufe in 
return. Unufual. 

Did not Jofeph lie under black infamy? he 
fcorned fo much as to clear himfelf, or to recrimi- 
nate the ftrumpet. South. 

RECRIMINA TION. n. f. [recrimination, 
Fr. from E) Return of one 
accufation with another. 

Publick defamation will {cem difobliging enough 
to provoke a return, which again. begets. a rejoin- 

-~ der, and fo the guarrel is carried on; with mutual 
recriminations. Goverament.of the Tongue. 

RecrimMina Tor. 2. fi [from recrimi- 
nate.| He that returns one charge with 
another. 


RecRuDE SCENT. adj. [recrudefcens, Lat.} 
Growing painful or violent again. 
To Recrui t.-v.a@. [recruter, French, ] 
1. To repair any thing waited by new 
fupplies. 
Ho was longer in recruiting his fleth than was 
ufual ; but bya milk diet he recovered its .Wijem. 
Increale thy, care to fave the finking kind; 
Wich greens and flow'rs recruit their emptyvhives, 
And feck freth forage to fuitain their lives. Dryden. 
Her checks glow the brighter, recruiting their 


colour; ia 
As flowers by {priakling revive with freh odour. 
Granville. 


This fun is fet, but fee in bright array 
What hofts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 
Love ina thining galaxy appears 
Triumphant ftill. Granville. 

Seeing the variety of motion which wefind in 
the world is always decreafing, there iseaneceflity 
of ccnferving and recruiting it, by aétive prin- 
ciples; fuch as are the caufe of. gravity, by which 
planets and comets keep their motions in their 
orbs, and bodies acquire great motion in falling. 

N.xvton. 
2.. To fupply an army with new men. 

He trutted the earl of Holland, with the com- 
mand of that army, with which he was to beire- 
cruited and afitted. Clarendon. 

Jo Recruit. ven. To raife new fol- 
diers. 


The French have only Switeerland-befides their | 


own country to rcerwit'in; and we know the dif- 
culties they meet with in getting thence a fingle 
regiment. Addifon. 

Recruit. 2. /- [from the verb.] 

t. Supply of any thing wafted : Pope has 
uled it Jefs properly, fora fubftituce to 
fomething wanting. 

Whatever nature has in'wortlydeny'd; 
Shegives in large recruits of necdtul prides) ) Pope. 
The endeavour. to raife new men for the recruit 
of the army found oppofition. Clarendon. 

2. New: foldiers. 

The pow'rs of Troy re 
With freth recruirstheir, youthful chief fuftain : 
Not theirs a raw. and unexpericnc'd.train, 
But a firm body of embartel'd mca. 


RECTANGLE. 2. fi [re&angle, French ; 
rectangulus, “Latin. ] "A ‘figure’ which 
has one angle or’ more’ of 

rees. N “Amon 
If salt Athens fhould decreey , that) in IrrEangla 


triangles the fquare, which is made af the fide that s 


fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 


which are m:de of the fides containing the right}, 


angle, geometricinns'would not receive fatisfation 
without demonftration.! Breawon’s Vulgar Errours. 
The mathematician confiders the truth, and pro- 


pertics belonging,to arctigngle, only.as it is in idea | 


in his own mind. | Locke. 
RECTANGULAR. adj. [re@angulaire, Fr. 

redus and angulus, Lat.) Rightangled ; 

having angles of ninety degrees. | 


Drydens | 


fa fe HOS, Me 
| minated wi 


minety de*] — 
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Bricks moulded in- their ordinary refarpulsr 
form, if they fhal! be laid one by another in a level 
row between any fupporters fuftaining the two ends, 
then all the pieces will neceffarily fink. © orton. 

RECTA nGuLARLyY. adv. [from reclangu- 
lar.) With right angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ftand r¢Bcnge - 
larly ; but approaching northward toward the tro. 
pic, it will regard'the itonsobligucly. > “Brown. 

RE'CTITIABLE, adj. [from re@ify.) Ca. 
able to be fet right. ToT 

The natural heat of the parts being infutficient 
for a perfeét and thorough digeftion, the errors of 
one concoction are not rcfifiable by another. 

Brown. 

RECTIFICA tion, a. fe [reification Fr. 
from redify. } us bar 

1. The a&t of fetting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation 
from time to time, and to rectify abufes with fuch 
authority for» the renewal and rcécFipCation, as was 
fuffictent evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. \ Fortes. 

2. In chymiftry, reification is drawing 
any thing over again by diftillation, to 
make it yet higher or finer. Quincy. 

At the firt rcfifeaticr of fome (pirit of fale in 

a retort, a fingle pound afforded no lefs than fix 

_ ounces of phlegm. bt Bayle. 

To RECTIFY. a `a. (reifer, French; 
reJus and facio, Latin. ] : 

t.: To make right; toreform; to redrefs. 

That, wherein unfounder, times have done amifs, 
the better ages enfuing muft reétify as they may. 


| Heoker. 
' It thall be bootlefs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 

For your own quict, »as to reéti e 
Whatiis'unfettlediin the kings 00 Shalefpeare. 
Where va long courfe of piety: has’ purged the 
heart, and rcfified the will,’ knowledge will break 
‘in upon fuch a foul, like the fun thiaing in his 
full might. Scurh. 
The fubftance of this theory I mainly dependion, 
being willing to, fuppofe that many p&rticularitics 
may, be rec?:Acd upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 
Jt, thofe men.of parts, who have becn.employed 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured to reflify and 
amend it, they needed not have facrificed ‘their good 
fenfe to their fame. _. Addifens 
‘The falie judgments he made of things are 
owned ; and the methods puinted out by which he 
reStificd them. ’ Atterbury. 
2. ‘To exalt and improve by repeated 

diftiNation. À Be yb. 
The Min hath’ been’ kept white and fmooth 
for above fifteen’ years, by \being included with 
u vecdiped Spirit of wine inia cylindrical glafs. Grew. 
RECTILINEAR. l adj. [rectus and linea, 
RECTILI{NEOYS, $Í . Latin,] Confilting 
vof, right lines, 
There are only three reilinecus and ordinate 
figures, which, can ferve to this purpofe ; and in- 
ordinate or unlike ones muit have been not only 
Jefs elegant, but unequal. ~ Ray. 
This mae was oblong and not ‘oval, but ter- 
t 


iv 


sR be 


esyron's Optic ks. 

[refitude, F rench ; 
A. Scraitnefs ; not curvity. K tia 

2. Rightnefs; uprighenefs; freedom from 
| moral curvity @ obliquity. + 

Faith and repentance together with the rréi- 

tude 
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aos their prefentengagement, would fully prepare 
empforarbetter lifes. . A King Charles. 
os Calm the.diforders»of, thy, mind,» by refeGing 
ow om the wifdom, equity and abfolute reGitude of all | 


par 


as edings. p  dtterbury. f 
R ranek n. 1. [re@eur, Fr. rector, Lat. |)" 
:0ur. , 


4 Ruler; lord ; gor 
yp *"aGod | is the iteag r 
All thole fubordinate:parts thereof., Hale. 
“When. a. redor of an, uniyerfity, of fcholars * is) 
4 enoten by the corporation. or wniverhity, the elec-4 


on ought to be confirmed by the Superior of fuchsf> 


pee Ayliffe’s Parergen. 
g. ‘Parfon ‘of an unimpropriated parifh.. 
„RE CTORSHIP. n. J. [rectorat, French; 
a from redor] Thesraok or, office, of 
rector. ou 
i Fad your,bodies l 
p “No heart ‘among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
~ Again the retler/bip of jadgment?  Shukefpcare. 
RE CGTORY. 2 /. |ređorerie, Freuch ; from 
refor. ] ww , kG ig 
A resory or parfonage is a (pirituabetiving, | 
») compofed ofdand; tithe and uther ‘oblations of the 
people, feparate.or dedicate ta Crodsin any. .conyre- 
gation for the fervice of shis church there, and for ' 
the maintenance of the governor. or minifter thet- 
of, to whofe charge | the fame is popoe ea. 
4 Spelman. 
Recusa Tion: 2, f. [recuho, Lat.] ‘Ebe 
‘at of lying or leaniog. . 
Whereas our tranflation readers it’ Gtting, ‘it 
cannot have that iilation, for the French and dta- 
“dian tranflations exprefs. neither pofition of tediion 
or récubation. Brown. 
RecuLe, for Recoiy.. [recuder, French. } 
ao Sperfer. 
RecuMBency. 8. fa [from recumbent. | 
1. The pofture of lying or leaning. ^ 
+ » sInthae memorable thew of Germanicus, twelve 
oelephantsydanced unto the fodnd: of «mufick, and 
_ after laid them down in” tricliaiums; opiplaces of 


> » 


FN 


feftival recumbency. Brown. 
2. Reft; repofe.. DD 
When the mind has been on e habituated to 


this lazy recumbercy ahd fatisfaetion on i the obvious 
furface of things, it it, in danger t ‘to ‘rest fatished 
‘there MP” Locke: 


ir, of the world, and of 


Reco’ Re. 


| Recu RR ENCE. ) .a-/ 
RECU, RRENCY: f 


RECURVA TION. 
RECU RVITY. 


RED 


The fecond caufe we know, but trovble not 
ourfelves to recur co the firit. "ake. 


To Recu re. v. d. {re and cure.] To 


_recover from ficknefs or labour. Not in 
„ufe. 
Through wife handling and fair governance, 
I him recused to'a better will, l 
Purged’ ror rom drugs of foul intemperance. Spenfere 
Phebus pure ` 
In weftern waves his‘weary wagon did récure. Spenf. 
With onelduk fhe doth my life difmay, 
And with another, doth it ftraight recure. Spenfer. 
The wanton boy was fhortly well recur'd 
Of*that his malady? Spenjer. 
ee Thyodeath’s, wound 
Which he who comes thy Saviour thall recure, 
Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 
“In thee and inthy feed. Milton's ParadifeL 
n.f. Recovery ;i remedy. 
Whatfoever fell into the enemiet hands, was loft 
withoutesecure sythe old men were flaing the young 
men led away into captivity. Knilles. 
[from recurrent] 


raan 

Although the opinton^at prelent `be* well fup- 
prefied,» yet, fram fome strings of traditión and 
‘tsuitful recurrence of error, it may revive’ in the 
next generations? PE Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


RECU’ RRENT: adj. (recurrent, Fr. re- 


“turrens, LAT “‘Kecurning from time to 
time. 

Next to lingering durable pains, fhort intermit- 
tent or fwift recurrent pains precipitate patients 
unto confumptions. Harvey. 


Recursion. a./. [pecus Lat.] Re- 


turn. 

One of the affiftants told the recurfons of the 
other pendulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

mn. fo \recurvo, Latin, | 
f Flexure backwards. 

Afeending firit intoa capfulary reception of the 
breaft-bone by a ferpentine recurcation, it afcendeth 
PR y: into the neck. Brows. 
RECURVOUS, adj. [recurums, Lat.] Bent 
backward. 

I have not obferved tails"in all; but in others I 
have obferved long recurvous tails, longél than their 
bodies. ' Derbam. 


RECU’MBENT. "aj. “[recumbent,” Lat.) |Recusant. n. f. [recufans, Lat.) One 


Lying ; leaning. a. 
a The Romaff rem bent, Or mote properly, accum- 
bent, pofture in eating was introduced after the 


Airtt Punick war. lasa Arbuthnot 
RECUPERA TION. myn Tr AUERIN Lat, ] 

‘The recovery of a thing lof. 

Recu PeraTive, or RECU PERATORY. 
adj. (from recuperation. J vestry). 10 
recovery. i 

To'RecuirRi d: n. (recurro, Latin. ] 

1. To come buck to the thought; to re- 

vive in the mind. 

Fhe idea, I have once had, will be unchange- 
ably the fame, as long a ic recurs the fame in my 
memory. Locke 

in this life the thoughts. of God and a future 
fate often offer themfelves to us; they often fpring 

. bs in our minds, and when expelled, recur again. 

Galamy. 
_ Aline of, the" golden. verfes ‘of the Pythagoreans 
recurcing on, the memory, Bath: often guarded 
S AR Atemptation tu vice. Watts. 
en any word has béen ufed to fignify an idea, 
that oft idea will re:ur in the mind when the word 
hs he ar Waiti. 
H RARA French. J) To have Tecourfe 
to; to take refure in. Hs 
If ta avoid (uceeffion’ in eternal exiftence, they | 
WO) wearrta the pendium N fis (of ‘the fehaols, ‘they 
will therehyy veryiilictle HElplus to i moreiipofitive 
ia idea ofinfinite duration wast Gat tee | Locke. 
Not. IL 


s 


To Recu'se: 


chat refufes any terms of communion 
or fociety. 
They demand of ‘the lords, that no, recufant 
lord might have a vote in pafling that a@. Clarend. 
MAW that'ard re: ufantrof holy rites. Holyday. 
Were all.corners ranfackedy what a multitide of 
recufarts (hould) we) find upon -a+far, differing ac- 
count fromythat of confcience! = Decay of Picty. 
utim: [recafer, Fr. recujo, 
Latin.) To refofe.’ ‘A jaridical word. 
The humility, as well of-underftanding as .man- 
ners of the fathers, willi not let them be troubled, 
\when they! arevrecufeduas.jodges. ' Digky. 
A’ judge may proceed notwith{tanding myappeal, 
unlefs | revufe Ainas a fuipeéted judge.  yliffe. 


RED. adj (from the old »Sason, pied ; 
vorbud,, Weil. As, the. town .ofFert- [Re ppisn. adj.) [fromored;], Somewhat 


ford; Mri: Gamden;\ in» is. Britannia, 
noteth, firft was called, by the Saxons, 
Herudford; the rud ford, or the'red ford 
or water; ‘high Dutch, ror; from the 
Greek, iLer, mF SHR: rouce s Ttalian, 
rubro ; from, the Latin, ruber. Peacham. | 
Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours: which “is fubdivided 


RE:D 

Being me the faireft creature 'northwardrbom, 
To prove whofe blood is edd. Shakefptare. 

His eyes fhall be red with wine, and ‘his teeta 
whiterwith milk. Genet, xlix 12. 

His eyes dart forth. redoflames: whichrfeare the 

night, 
And, with worfe. fires:the trembling ghofts afrizht. 
Cowley. 

Th" angelickfquadron.tuen’d fiery red. Mile-n. 
~» At redvlead-and.white- paper be placed in the red 
light. of che coioused {peGQrum,madesin e dark 
chamber by theorefraction: of ,a'prifiny the paper 
wül appear. more,,lucid,: thanethe» rede lead, ~ and 
therefore reticGs the .r-d making» says more co- 
pioufly than red lead-doth. Newson's Opticks. 

The fixth red wasat-firft of a very fair and 
lively {caflet, and foon after of a-brighter colour, 
being very pure and brik, and the beit of all the 
reds. Newton's Opticks. 

Why heavenly truth, 
And moderationrtair, were the red marks . 
Of fuperitition’s {courge. Thewmfan's Winter. 
To REDA rGusei we ay (redarguo, Latin.) 
To refutes» Norin ufe: 

The att »wittily'rcdargues* the: pretended finding 
of coin, graved with theimageof Augutus Cefar, 
inthe Amesicanumines. + Hakespil! on Providence. 

Re wserried hrub, caffiia. n.f: A plant. 
lt is male and femaleindifferent plants: 
the male:hath flowers conGiting of many 
itamina or threads, without any petals ; 
thefe aretalways fteril: the female 
plants, which have nocon{picuous power, 
produce {pherical berries, in which are 
included nuts of the fame form. . Miller. 


REDBREAST. 2. /. A fmall bird, fo named 
from the colour of its breatt. 
No burial this pretty babe 
Of apy man reccives, 
But robin redbreaf painfally 
Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Woede 
The rcdbreaft, facred to the houthold gods, 
Pays to trufted ‘man bis annual vift. Thomfore 
Re DCOAT. a.S- A name of contempt 
for afoldier, . ..., 4; 
The fearful.paflenger,, who, sstoty late, 
Shakes at,the,moonthine fhadpwof a ruth, 
And fees a redcoat rilesfrom evry bush. Dryden. 
Yo REDDEN, w a, [from red J5 
make red... 
In a heav'n ferene, refulgent arms appear 
Red’ ning the fkies, und’ghitt'ring ail aroand, 
The temper'd metals clih? Dryden's Zncise 


To REDDEN. uain. TO grow red. 
With, thame they reddenid, and with fpight grew 
pale. Dryden’ s, Juvenal. 

Turn upon the ladies in the Pits, 

Andiifsthey redden you are fure "tis wite Addifon. 
The poor inhabitant beholds.in vain 

The red’ning orange and the fwelling grain. Addi ifone 
For me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The-coraliredden, and the ruby glow. Popes 
Appius reddens at each word you ‘fpeak, 

And ftaies, tremendous, with a threat ning eye, 

Like. fome, fierce tyrant in old tapettry. Pope. 


red. 
oy Abrightifpotjiwhiteang forges reddifh. 

s N prtm ew iticuse 
REDD 13 Bingse: om) foe [from wreddifo. | 


Tendency to,rednefs. 

Two parts of copper and one of tins’ by fafion 
brought into one!mafs, (the whiteness: of the tin ia 
more. confpicuous than the reddi/bne/s of the copper. 

i i Boyle. 


into many’; as'fčarlet} vermilion, crim- REDDA TAO Na; n, nt ~ [from reddo, Latin. ] 


' fon. ni 
“Look J fo pale ? r l 


i gA yi and no maa inthe prefence; 


But his red colour bath torivok duis checkss, Shek. 


Rebtitusion. 

“She is reducedsto, a) “perfeet "Obedience, ‘partly by 
voluntary reddition and, defire of, paler and 
į partly: by, conqueite, . abend Powel. 

30 "Re ppitive. 


RED 


Re’ppitive. adj. [redditivus, Latin.] 
Anfwering to an interrogative, A term 
of grammar. 


Revove. 2.f. A fort of mineral. 
Reddle is an earth of the. metal kind, of a tolera- 
bly clofe and even texture: its furface is, {mooth 
and fomewhat gloffy, and, it is foft.and unctuous 
to the touch, ftaining the fingers very much: in 
England we have the fincft in the world. Hill, 
Reve. æ. A [nzd, Saxon.] * Counfel ; 
advice. Not ufed. 
Do not as fome ungracious paftors do, 
Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilft he a puft and recklefs libertine, 
Hinmafelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Jo Reps. v. a. [pxdan, Saxon.] To 
advife. 
I rede thee hence to. remove, ? 
Left thou the price of my difpleafure prove. Spenfer. 
Jo REDEEM. w. a. [redimo, Latin. ] 
3. To ranfom ; to relieve from forfeiture 
or captivity by paying a price. 
The kinfman faid, 1 cannot redeem it for myfelf, 
left I mar mine inheritance. Ruth, iv. 6. 
2. To refcue; to recover. 
_ If, when Iam laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shak. 
Thy father i 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inftal me in the diadem. 
Th’ Almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem'd; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 
Redeem’ Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles. 
Pfalm xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghott. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. . 


$. To recompenfe; to compenfate; to 
make amends for. 
Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, becaufe 
extremely faulty ; and yet having no good thing to 
“redeem thefe. es j Sidney. 
This feather ftirs, the lives ; if it'be fo, ; 
It is a chance which does redeem all forrows 
That ever Ihave felt. “ Shake(peare’s King Lear. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more 
obfequious and pliant to redeem it. Wotton. 
Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
Yon can fecure the conftancy of fate, 
Whofe kindnefs fent what does your malice feem, 
By leffer ills the greater,to redeem. Dryden. 
4. To free by paying an atonement. 
Thou haft one daughter, 
Who redecms nature from the general curfe, 
Which twain have brought her to. _ Shake/peare. 
5- To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime? Milton. 
6. To perform the:work of univerfal re- 
demption ; to confer the ineftimable 
benefit of reconciliation to God. 
Chrift redeemed us from the curle. Gal. iii, 13. 


REDEE MABLE. adj. [from redeem.] Ca- 
pable of redémption. 


REDRE MABLENESS. m.f. [from redeem: 
able.) ‘The fate of being redeemable. 


Repeg Mer. m S. [from redeem.] 
3.. One who ranfoms or 'redeems; aran- 
fomer. 
She inflamed him. fo, 
That. he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng’d for:his foe, 
Recaufe he had not well maintain'd his right. Spenf. 


a. The Saviour of the world. 
' L every day cxpeét an embaffage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my foul fhall part to heav'’n. 
Siakefpeare. 


RED 


Man's friend, his mediator, his defign'd 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 
When faw we thee any way diftreffed, and re- 
lieved thee ? will be the queftion of thofe, to whom 
heaven itfelf will be at the laft day awarded, as 
having miniftred to their redeemer. Boyle. 
To Reperi ver. v. a. [re and deliver. ] 
To deliver back. 
I have remembrances of yours, 
That. I have longed long to redeliver. Sbakefpeare. 
Inftruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
atts of courts; and therefore may be redelivered 
on the demand of the perfon that exhibited them. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
RepeLivery. 2». f. [from redeliver.] 
The aét of delivering back. 
To REDEMA'ND. v. a. [redemander, Fr. 
re and demand.) ‘fo demand back. 
Threefcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in cuftody, and refcued them: the duke re- 
demands his prifoners, but receiving excufes, re- 
folved to do himfelf juftice. Addifon. 


REDEMPTION, n.f. [redemption, French ; 
redemptio, Latin. ] 
1. Ranfome ; releafe. | 
Utter darknefs his place, ’ 
Ordain’d without redemption, without end. Milton. 
z. Purchale of God’s favour by the death 
of Chrift. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and laynohandson'me. Skak. 
The Saviour fon be glorify’d, - ~- : 
Who for loft man’s regeraptien dy'd. Dryden. 
The falvation of our fouls may be advanced, by 
firmly believing the myfteries of our redemption ; 
and by imitating the example of thofe primitive 
patterns of piety. Nelfon. 
Reve MPprory. adj. . [from redemptus, 
Latin.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega fings the exequies, 
And Heétor’s redemptory price. Chapman's Iliads. 


Re’ncumM. n. f. [from red and gum.) A 
difeafe of children newly born. 


Re’ DHOOT. adj. [red-and hot.) Heated to-} 


rednefs. ; 
Iron redbot butneth and confumeth not... Bacon. 
Is notsfire a body heated fo hot as to.emit light 
copioufly ? for what elfe is a redbot iron than fire ? 
and what elfe is a burning coal than redhot wood ? 
Newton's Optiths. 
The redhor metal hiffesin the lake. Y" Pepe. 


REDINTEGRATE. adj. [redintegratus, 


Lat.].. Reftored ;. renewed ;. made new. 
Charles VIII. received the kingdom ,of France 
in flourifhing eftate, being. redintegrare, in thofe 
principal. members, which, anciently had been pare 
tions of the crown, and were after diffevered z fo 
as they remained only in homage, and not in fove- 
reignty. l Bacon. 
REDINTEGRA TION. mf. [fromuredinte- 
grate. | | ' 
1. Renovation ; reftoration. | 
© They kept the feaft indeed, ‘but with’ the leven 
* of malice, and abfurdly commemorated the redinte- 
gration of his natural body, by mutilating anddi- 
viding his my ftical. Decay of Piety. 
2. Redintegration chy mifts call the reftoring 
any mixed body ,or, matter, whofe form 
has been deftroyed, to its former.nature 
and conftitution. l Quincy. 
He but prefcribes as a bare chymical purification 
of nitre, what I teach as a philofophica! redintezra- 
tion of it. ? Boyle, 


Re'Drean. 2. f [red and Jead.] © Mi- 


nium ; lead calcined. 

To draw with dry colours, make long pattils, 
by, grinding ‘ridicad ‘with "trong wort, and fo toll 
them’ up into long rolls tike’pencils, drying them in 
the fun. Peachan. 


RED 


Re’pness. m. f. [from red.) The qua- 
lity of being red. 
» There. was a pretty rednefs in his lips. Skat. 
“In the red fea molt apprehend a material red- 
nifs, from whence they derive its common deno- 
mination. Browne 
The glowing «rednefs of the berries vies with the 
verdure of their leaves. Spetatere 


Re’porence. 2 a. f. [from redolent.] 
RE poLency. Sweet f{cent. 

We have all the redelence of the perfumes we burn 

upon his altars. Boyle. 


Their flowersattra&t fpiders with their redolencye 
Mertimer. 


RE’DOLENT. adj.. [redolens, Lat.] Sweet — 


of {cent. 
Thy love excels the joys of wine; 
Thy odours, O how redclent ! Sardys’s Parapbrafe. 
To Revou sus. v. a. [redoubler, Fra re 
and double. ] 
1. To repeat in return. 
So ended fhe; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfong,. 
2. To repeat often. 
They were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, ~ 
So they redoubled’ ftrokes upon the fee. 
Shakelpeare’s Machete 
3. To -increafe by addition of the fame 
quantity over and over, 
Mimas and Parnaffus fweat, 
And /Ætna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon. 
To Repou’sLe. v. ne ‘To become twice 


as much. , 

If we confider, that‘our whole eternity is to take 
its‘colour from thofe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or vice, the argument redoubles upon us, 
for putting» in practice this method. of paflingyaway 
our time. Addifon's Spectator. 

REDOUBT: 2. fo [reduit, redoute, French ; 
ridotta, [talian.] The outwork of a for- 
tification; a fortrefs. 

Every great fhip is. as an impregnable fort, and 
our fafe and.commodious ports are as redcubrs to 
fecure them. Bacon. 


REDOUBTABLE. adj. [redonbtable, Fr.} 
Formidable ;- terrible to foes. l i 


The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtabie rival 
of Mr. Tonfon, overtook me. Pope. 
Revou BTED. adj. [redoubté, Fr.) Dread; 
awful; formidable. Notin ufe. 
His kingdom’s feat Cleopolis is red, 
There to obtain fome fuch redoubtcd knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. 
Spenfere 
So far be mine, my moft redon} ted lord, 
As my true fervice thall deferve your love. Shake/pe 


To REDOU'ND. v. n. [redundo, Latin. ] 
1. To be fent back by reaction. 


The evil, foon 
Driv'n back, redounded, as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprung.» | "Miltons: Paradife Left. 
Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferable, 
By what I feck, but others to make fuch 
As J, though thereby worfe to me redcund, Milten, 
2: To conduce in the confequence. 
As the care of our national commerce redounds 
| moreto the riches and profperity of she publick than 
any other at of government, the ftate of it fhould 
be marked out in every particular reign with greater 
diftinctiun. ) Addifor. 

He had drawn many obfervations together, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

é Addifone 

The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 
dounds to God the author of ite, ‘Rogers's Sermonts 

3. To proceed in the confequence. 

As both thefemon{ters’ will devour great quan- 
tities of paper, there’willino fmall whe redownditrom 
them to that manufacture. = sdiddifon’s Guardien. 

4 To 


Spenfere 


’ a 


A ee a 


IRED 


To REDRESS. UV. a [redrefer, French. ] 
1. To fet right; to amend. 
In yonder {pring of rofes, 
Find what to redre’s till noon. Milton. 
2. Torelieve; to remedy; tOeafe. It is 
fometimes ufed of sperfons, but more 
properly of things. 
“She felt with me, what I felt of my Captivity, 
-Amidtreizbt iaboured to redre/s my pain, which was 


her pau. _. Sidney. 
"Tis thine, O king! th" affii@ed to redrefs. 
; . . Dryden. 


Lighter affronts and injuries Chrif commands us 
Mot to redrefs by law, but to bear with patience. 

i Í Kettlewell.. 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound to 
protect their fubjects in liberty, property, and re- 
ligion, to receive their petitions, and redre/s their 
grievances. : Swift. 

Repre‘ss. #. f. [from the verb.] 
-1. Reformation ; amendment. 

To feek reformation of evil lawsis commendable, 
but for us the. more neceflary is a fpeedy redrefs of 
ourfclves, Hooker. 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humbe fuitors prefs to {peak for right; 

No, not a man comes for redrefs to thee. Shakelp. 

Such people as break the law of nations, all na- 
tions are interefted to fupprefs, confidering that the 
particular ftates, being the delinquents, can give no 
redrefs. Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redrefs, ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle, and feter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton. 
A few may compla without reafon 3 but there 
is occafion for redrefs when the cry is univerfal. 
Davenant. 
3. One who gives relief. 
Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfues, and wants opprefs. Dry. 
ReoRe’ssive. adj. [from redre/s.) Suc- 
couring ; affording remedy. A word 


not authorifed. 
The generous band, 
Who, touch’d with human woe, redreffive fearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail...’ Thomfon. 
To Reosea’r. vi n. [red and fear} A 
term of workmen. 

If iron.be too cold, it will not’ feel the weight 
of the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
hammer ;, and if it be too hot, it will redfear, that 
is, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 

RE'DSHANK. a. f. [red and feoank.| 
1. This feems to be a contemptuous ap- 


pellation for fome of the people of Scot- 
land. 

He fent over his brother Edward'with a power 
of Scots and red/banks unto Ireland, where they got 
footing. Spenfer. 

2. A bird. Ainfworth. 
E'DSTART, Or RE'DTAIL. n.f. [phæni- 
curus Latin.}. A bird. 

Re DsTReAK, n.f. [red and fireak.] 

ł. An apple. 

The redflreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, and 
though kept long, yet is never pleafing to the 
palate; there are feveral forts of redfireak: fome 
forts of them have red veins running through the 
whale fruit, which is eReemced to give the cyder the 
Fiche? tin@ture. Mortimer. 

2. Cyder preffed from the redftreak, 

Redfirzak he quafts beneath the Chianti vine, 

Gives ‘Pufcan yearly forthy Scudmore’s wine. Smith. 


To REDUCE. v. a. [reduco, Latin ; re- 
duire, French. ] 
a. To bring back. -Obfolete. 
Absete the edge of traitors; gracious lord ! 


That would reduce thefe bloody daysagain. Shak-/p. 


R ED “RED 


2. _To:bring to the fordier fate, cially by its reduciblene/s, according..to Helmont, 
It were but juf into alcali and water, feems to be as well of a faline 
And equal to reduce’me to my duft, hide fulphureous nature, Boyles 
Defirous to refign and render back Revu‘crion, m J. [reduction] Fr. from 
t All receiv'd. l mr reductus, Latin. | 
3- To reform from any diforder. I. The aé& of reducing ; {tate of being re- 
“That temper in the archbifhop, who licenfed their duced. 
pie PrN eie S E wane fiat Some will have thefe yeare to be but months; 
wth eden eo do, to reform and reduce a chure bur we ‘have no certain evidence that they ufed to 
into order, that had been fo long negieted, and fo account~a month a year’; ‘and if we had, ‘yet that 


ill filled. Oe _ Clarendon, reduézion will not’ ferve. Fale. 
4. To bring into any ftate of diminution, Every thing viGibly tended to the reduéion of his 
A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute facred majefty,.and all perfonsyin their feveral fta- 
parts, thereby acquires many little furfaces in a tions began to make way and prepare for its. Fel/. 
narrow ‘compats: Boyles | 2, In arithmetick,. reduction brings two or 


Hi . ill it fi T 2 
To PEE E ARS Wee: i a more numbers of different denomina. 
i Cocker. 


The ordinary fmalleft meafure is looked on as an tions into one denomination. 
unit in number, when the mind by divifion would] Repu’crive, adj. [reduaif, French ; re- 
reduce them into lefs fractions. Locke. dudus, Latin. ] Having the power of fe- 

5+ To degrade; to impair in dignity. ducing. Itis uied as a fubftantive by 

There is nothing fo bad, but a man may lay hold Hale 
of fomething about it, that will afford matter of, Thus far concerning thefe reduéfives by: d 
excufe; nor nothing fo excellent, but a man may tbat aa coaira ‘Hale's Orig, of Mankind, 
faften fomething belonging to ity whereby t 7 5 " s 

eT Un belonging to ity whereby to REDU CTIVELY. adv, [from reductive. | 


reduce its Tillotfon. x 5 i 
6. To bring into any ftate of mifery or| By redu&ion ; by confequence, 
If they ‘be our fuperiors, then °tis modefty and 


meanneis, r 
The ni prudent part was his moderation and reverence to all fuch in general, at leat redufively. 


. : e Hammond. 
indulgence, not reducing them to defperation. . oe 
gence, í £ Ar E bnat en A Other niceties, though they are_not matter of 
7. To fubdue. 


confcience, fingly and apart, are yet fo reduftiaely ; 

that is, though they are not fo in the abftract, they 

Under thee, as head fupreme, A become fo by affinity and ccnneétion. L'Efirange. 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I reduce. A TA 

Milton, | REDU’NDANCE, } n. J. [redundantia, Lat. 


8. To bring into any ftate more within Repu’noancy.§ from redundant.) Su- 
reach or power. perfluity ; fuperabundance; exuberance, 
To have this proje@ reduced to practice, there The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs ; 
feems to want nothing. for generation is: from redundancy $" this fulnefe 
9. To reclaim to order. arifeth from, the nature of the creature, if it be 
There left defert utao hell, hot, and moift and fanguine; or\from plenty of 


eye h e H à food. 3 « Bacon. 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their et a It is a quality, that confines a fee holly 


. t e f within himfelf lcaving him void of that principle 
Raita pee a Hid mitt ce wit S 4 which alone fhould difpofe him to communicate 
< 9 


it and impart thofe redundancies of good, ‘that he is 
tribes; the variations of language are 


poffeffed of, South. 
reduced to rules. I thall how our poet’s redundance of wit, juĝ- 
RÈDU'CEMENT. m. S- [from reduce, ] nefs of comparifons, and elegance of defcriptions. 
The a& of bringing back, fubduing, 


Garth. 
À . OAOA 3 r Labour ferments. the humours,cafts them intotheir 
reforming, or diminifhing ; fedution. 
The navy received bleffings from Pope Sixtus, 


Proper channels, and throws off redundancies. Addif. 
and was affigned as. an ‘apoftolical_ miffion for the REDU NDANT. adj. [redundans, Lat.) 
reducemcent. of this- kingdom to the obedience of | I+ Superabundant’; exuberant ; fuperflu- 
Rome. Paton. 


Ous: 
Repu‘cer. n.f [from reduce.}. One 
that reduces. 

They could not learn to digeft, that the man, 
which they fo long had ufed to mafk their own 
appetites, thould now be the reducer of them into 
order. Sidney. 

Revu‘crsre, adj. [from reduce.] Pofible 


to be reduced. 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to 
the law of nature, the pofitive law of God in his 
word, and the law of man’ enacted by the civil 
power. South. 

Actions that promote fociety and mutual. fel- 
lowthip, feem reducible to a promife to do good to 
others, and a ready fenfe of any good done by 
others. South. 

All the parts of painting are reducible into thefe 
mentioned by our author. Dryden's Diu fre/noy. 

If, minerals are not convertible into another 
Species; though of the fame genus, much lefs can 
they be furmifed reducible into a fpecies of another 
genus. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Our damps in England are reducible to the fuffo- 
cating or the fulminating. Wo:dward. 

Repu’cipreness. 7, /: [from reducible. } 
Quality of being reducible, 
Spirit of wine, by its pungent tafte, and efpe- 


Dilton. 


His head, 
With burnith'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidft his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated reduzdant. Milton's Paradife Lf. 

Notwithftanding the redundant oil in fithes, they 
do not encreafe fat fo much as fich. Arbuthnoe, 

2« Ufing more words or images than are 
ufeful. 

Where the author is redundant, mark thofe pa- 
ragraphs to be retrenched ; when he trifles, aban- 
don thofe paffuges, À Watts. 

REDU'NDANTLY, adv, [from redundant. ] 
Superfluoufly ; fuperabundanily. 

To REDU'PLICATE. v.a, [re and du- 
plicate.} To double. 

REDUPLICATION. 2, S- [from redupli- 
cate.] The a& of doubling, 

This is evident, when the mark of exclufion ig 
put; as when we fpeak of a white thing, adding 
the reduplication, as white; which excludes aif 
other confiderations. Digby. 

REDu‘’PLicaTive. adj. [reduplicatif, ir, 
from reduplicate.| Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofi- 
tions 5 as men, confidered as men, are rational crer- 
tures; ive. becaufe they are men. Wores’s Logick. 

302 Rz‘pwing. 


REE 


Rr’owiwe. s. f. (turdus iliacus.) A bird. 
Ainfwerth. 
To Ree. v. a. A, know not the etymo- 
logy.) To riddle; to. ffr. 
After malt is- well rubbed and winnowed, you 
muft then ree it over in a heve. Moertimer's Hufo. 
To Res cuo. v. n. [re and ecbe.}] To echo 
back. 
Around we ftand a melancholy train, 
Anda loud groan reccboes trom the maine, à, Pope. 
Reecuy. adja [from reech, corruptly 
formed . from. reek.}.. Smoky ; footy ; 
tanned. 
Let him for a pair of reechy kiffes, 
Make’ you to raveb all this matter out. Sdakefpeare. 
The kitchen mallin pins 
Her richest lockram ‘bout her reechy neck. Shake/p. 


REED. n. f. [neoo, Saxon 3; ried, Ger- 
man ; ‘arundo, Latin.) 


1. An hollow knotted ftalk, which grows } 


in wet grounds. 
aA reed is diftinguifthed from the grafles, by its! 
magnitude, and by its having a firm ftem: the fpe- 
cies are, the large manured cane or reed, the fugar 
cane, che common red, the variegated reed, the 
Bambu cane, and’ dark red reed. Miller. 
This Derceta,’ the mothrr of Semiramis, was 
fometimes a reclufe, and falling in love witha 
goodly young man, the was ‘by him with child, 
which, for fear of extreme punifhment, fhe con- 
veyed away and caufed the faume'to be hidden dmong | 
the Pigh reds wich grew on the banks of the ike. 
ee | 
The knotty bulřuíh next in-order ftood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood.: Dryd’n. 
2. A {mall pipe, made anciently of areed. 
Iii fpeak between the change of man, and boy 
With a reed voice. Sbake/peare. 
Arcadian pipe, the paltoral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton. 
3. An arrow, as made of.a reed. headed. 
When the. Parthian turn‘d his Reeds 
And from the hoftile camp withdrew; 
“ With cruel. fkill-the backward reed 
He fent; ‘and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 
REE DED. adje [from reed] Covered with 
reeds. 
Where houlfes beireedid, 
Now pare off the mofs, and go beat inthe reed. Tuffr. 


Ree per. adj. [from reed.} Conhfting}’ 


of reeds. 
Honey in the! fickly hive infute ts 
Through cden pipes. D 3 din’s Virgil's Georgirks. 


REED-GRASS. 2. f. 
Sarganios, Latin. P. A plant, but-reed. 
TJo.Ree privy. via -[reedifer, French ; 
re and edify.| ‘To rebuild; to build 
again. 
The suin’d, walls be did reedjfpe Sperifers 
This monument five hundred years hath ttood, 
Which I have fumptuoufly reedifed. Stakefpeare. 
The olians, who repeopled, rvedified Nium. 
Sandys. 
The houfe of God they firt rcedify. Milton. 


Ree vvess. adj. {from reed.) being With- 
out reeds. 


Youths tomb’d before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocytus’ -reed/e!s banks eaclofe. 


with reeds. 
The'fportive flood in two divides, 
And forms’ with etring-ftreams the reedy ifles. 


Ri. uc kynore, I 


Th* adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 4 A E 


REEK. n. o (nec, Saxon; reuke, Dutch.) 
y. Smoke; fteam ; vapour. 


'Tis as hateful to me as the reck of a lime Kiln. | 
Sbakefpeare. 


2. [Reke, German, any thing piled op. ] 


To ReEK. v. n. 


-2 _They fall be fam'd; 


REEL. 


from red and grafs; | 


Mays 
Ree py. adj. (from reed.]  Abounding f 


REE 


A pile of corn or hay, commonly pro- 
nounced rick. 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear'd abroad. ` 
Dryden. 
The covered reek, much in ufe weftward, mult 
needs prove of great advantage in wet harvefts. "Mort. 
[necan, Saxon.] To 


{moke ; to fteam ; to emit vapour. 
To the battle came he ; where he did 
Run recking o'er the lives of men, as if 
*Twere.a perpetual Spoil. Stakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
for there the-fun thall greet 
"then, 
And draw their honoursrecking up’ to heaven. Shak. 
1 sound me laid 
In balmy {weat; which with his puis the funy 
Soon dry'd, ane” on the reeting moittureted. Mikon. 
Love one detcended. from a race of tyrants; 
W hof: blood yet zceks on my avenging {word. Smith. 
Ree xy. adj. [from reek.) nb ; tan- 
ned; black. a 
Shut we in a charnel hovfe, ' 
O'ercover'd quite with dead men’s rattling: bones, 
With reetylihanks dndyellow chaplefs fkullsa Sut. 


n. J. 
tkeins from ihe fpindle. 


To Reet. v. as [from the. noun.] . To! 


gather yarn off the {pindle. 


~ Itumay be ufeful for the réeling of yarn. Wilkins. : 
To REEL. v. u. 


{rollen, Dutch ; ragla, 
Swedith.| To tagger; to ‘incline in 
walking, firft to one fideand then tothe 


other.: Spenfer has applied it to the feet. 


Him when his miftrefs proud perceiv'd' to’ fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintnefs reed, 
She ‘gan call, help Orgoglio’! Spenfer. 
What news in this. our, tott'ring ftate ? i 
sit is a reeling world, 
And I believe it, will.never ftand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. Shak efpeare. 
It'is amifs to fit j 
And keep the turn of tipling with a fave, 
To reel the ftreets at noon. Shakefpeare. 
They ree/ to and fru, and ftagger like a drunken 
mans Pfam. 
Gropein the dark, and to no feat confine 
Their wandering feer; but reel as drunk with wine. 


Sardys. 


He; with heavy fumes oppreft, 
Reelt fronithe palace, and'retir’d to reft. 
Should he hide his face, 
Th’ extinguith’d fars would: looféning reel 
Wide from their fpheres. Thomfon. 
IRER LE CTrON w. fe [reand election.) Re- 
peated elettion. 
Several acts have becn made, and rendered în- 
effe€tual, by leaving the power of reelection open. 
Swift. 
To REENA CT. v. a. [re and emaa] “To 
enatt anew. 
The conttruction of hips was forbidden to fena- 
tors, by a law made by Claudius the tribune, and 
reenaticd by the Julian law of conccflions. Arbutb. 


ToREENFO RCE. v. a. [re and enforce. | 
To ttrengthen with pew aflitance or 


fupport. 
The French have r2rforcid their fcatter’'d men. 
Sbakefpeare. 


Pope. 


They vfed’the tones to ree force the pier. Hayw. | 


The prefence of a friend railes fancy, and reen- 
forces realon. Collier. 


REENFORCEMENT. n.f. [re and enforce- 
ment.) 
r. Freth afhitance ; new help. 
Alone ha enter'd 
The mortal gate o` th’ city, which he painted 
With fiunlefs deftiny 5 aidlefs came off, 


[neol, Saxon.) Acturnming | 
frame, upon which yarn is wound intof 


REF 


And witha fudden reewforcement tracki =+ 2 
Corioli like a planet. » Shakejpeara’s Coriclaras. 

They require a fpecial reenforcement of found en- 
do@trinating to fet them right. ‘Milton. 

What reeiforcement we may gain from hope. 

Mitens 
2. “Iterated enforcement. 

The words are, a- reiteration or rer nforcement Of a 

corollary. Warde 
To REENJO Y. v.a. [re and enjoy.] To 
enjoy anew: or.a fecond time. 

The calmnefs of temper Achilles reenjoyedy i is 
only an effe&t oF | the 1 revenge which ought to ee 
preceded. 

To Ree NTER. v. a. [re and enter.] KA 
enter again ; ; co enter anew. 

With opportone exturfion, | we may chance , 
Reenter heav'n. Milten.@ 

The fiery sulphurous vapours feek the Centre 
from where ‘they’ proceed; that is; reenter again. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
To REENTHRO NE. v. a. To replace in 
a thrones © 

‘He difpofes in my bands the fcheme 

To reenthrene the king. * Svathern. 
Reewreance. w. f. [re and entrance. J 
‘`The a& of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firft en- 
trance, is hotwithftanding the firft ftep of their re- 
entrance into life. Hooker. 

The pores of the brain, through the which the 
fpirits before took their courfe, are more ealily 
pepel to the Spirits which demand. reentrance.. 

Glanviile’s Scepfis. 

REE RMOUSE. 2. Je eppenemuy, nanos } 
A bat. See Rearmouse. 

To REESTA’BLISH. v.a, 
blib.) To eftabliti anew. 

To reeftablifh the right of lineal faceeMion to 
paternal governteent, i3 ¢o put a mamin on 
of eal government which: hissfather'did enjoy. 

Locke. 

Peace, which hath for many years heen banifbed 

the Chriftian world, will be {peedily reefablipbed. 
Smalnidge. 


gore, BLisHER. x. fo [from reefablip.] 
Onesthat recitabhithesn, . + 


[re mee efla- 


REESTA BLISHMEN Ts Om fo [from reefa- 4 


bib.) ‘The a& of reettabliflving’; the 
itate of being reeftablithed ; reftauration. 
The Jews made fuch a powerful effort for their 
reeflablifament under Batchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as fhook the whole Romanempire. Addfe 
Rreve. af. [xenepa, Sax) A ttewards 
Obfolecé. ad 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are dittinguittied. 
Dryden. 
To REEXA MITE. v. a. [re and examine. ] 
‘To examine anew. 
Spend the time in reexamining more duly your 
caufe.. | Hooker. 
ToREFE’CT, wa. [refeGus, Lat.) ‘To 
refrett; to reftore after hunger or fa- 
ugue. Not in ufe. i 
A man in the morning is lighter in the {caley ~ 
becaufe in ilp fome pounds have perfpir'd; and 
is alfo lighter unto hiinfelf, becaufe he is refetted. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Rere’ction. 2. S [refe@ion, French; 
from refectio, Latin, ] Refreihment after 
hunger or fatigue. l 

After a draught of wine a man may fcem Tighter 
in himfelf from fudden rcfeGion, though he be 
heavier in the balance, from a ponderous addition. 

By ORURe ` 
Fafting is the diet of angels, the food and refte- 
tior of fouls, and the richeft aliment of ‘grace. Sonthi 
For {weet rofettion dues 
The genial’ viands let my train renew. i Pope. 
Rave ce 


- 


"T AEL ~ET 


kai o . 
Rare’cTtory. mf. [refefoire, French; 


REF 


from refe#.] Room. of refrefhment ; eat- 
ing room. 
He cells and refecfories did prepare; 
And large provifions laid of winter fare. Dryden. 
To Rere vc. v. a. [refello, Latin.] To 
refute ; to reprefs. d 
..Friends, not to refel ye, 
-Orany way queil ye, 
Ye aim at a myftery 
Worthy a hiftory. Ben Fonfon's Gypfies. 
It inftruéts the fcholar in the various methods of 
difcovering and refelling the fubtile tricks of fo- 
phifters. Watts. 
Jo REFE’R. ©. a. [refero, Latin; re- 
ferer, French] — 3 
1. To difmifs for information or, judg- 
ment. y 
Tlhofecaufes the divine hiftorian refers us.to, and 
not-to any produétions out of nothing. Burnet. 
2» To betake for decifion. 
The heir of his kingdom hath referred. herlelf 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman. Sbake/peare. 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate eud. 
You profe(s, and .practife to refer all things to 
yourfelf. PI Bacon. 
. To reduce, as to a clafs. 
' The falts, predominant sin quick lime, we refer 
rather to lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Cvlourse 
To REFR Rr. vane - 
1. To refpeét ; to have relation. 
= Of thote places, that refer to the hurting and 
opening the abyfs, 1 take notice of that in Job. 
Burnet. 


2. To appeal. 

In fuits it ts good torefer to fome friend of truf. 

i Bacon. 
REFEREE. n. J. [from refer.} One io 
whom any thing is referred. 

Referees and arbstrators feldom forget themfelves. 

L'Eftrange. 
REFERENCE. n. f. [from refer. } 
y. Relation ; refpet; view towards; al- 
lufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man‘is in refer- 
ence unto himfelf and other things in) relation’ unto 
man, I may.term the, mother of ail thofe principles, 
„which are decrees in that law of nature, whereby 

“human ations are framed. Hecker. 

Jupiter was the fon of /Ether and Dies; fo 
called; becaufe the one had reference t his celestial 
conditions, the other d:f{cévered his natural virtues. i 

Raleigh's Hifery of the Werld. 

Chriftian religion conitnands fobricty, temper- 
ance, and moderation, in reference tobour appetites 
and pafiions. Tiilotjone 

2. Difmiftion to another tribunal. _ 

It pailed in-England. without tie, leat reference 

vhither. Swift. 

REFERE NDARY. n. f. [referendus, Lat. } 

One to whofe decilion any thing is ie- 
ferred. 

In. fuits,. it i¢»good, to refer to fome friend of 
truft; but let him chufe well his referencaries. 

l Bacon's Effrys. 

To Reverme NT: v. a. [re and ferment. | 
To ferment anew. 

Th’ admitted nitre azitates the flood, 

Revives its fire, and reforments the blood. Blackm. 

RereRRiBie. ad. |from refer.) Capa- 

ble of being confidered, as in relation 
_to fomething elfe. ù 

Unto God ail parts of time are alike, unto whom 
none are referrible, and all things prefent, unto 
whom nothing is pait or to come, but who is the 
fame ye‘terday, to-day, and to-morrow. Brown. 

Jo REFINE, v. a. [rafiner, French. } 
t. To purify ; to clear from drofs and re- 
~~ Crement. 


- 


2. To make elegant ; to polifh; to make 


2. To grow pure. 


3. To affect nicety. 


RerinepLy. adv. [from refae.} With 


REF 


J will refine them as filver is refined, and will try 

them as gold is tried. Zechariah, Xiike 9. 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refines 

Anon. 

The red Dutch currant yields a ricb juice, to 

be diluted with a quantity of water boiled with re- 

fined fugar. Mortimer. 


accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a 
world of refined wits, who honoured poefy with 
their pens. Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
Ir_reafon. Milton. 

The fame traditional floth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy. parents, 
weak, may perhaps refine their {pirits. Swift. 


To REFINE. ven. 
1. Yo improve in point of accuracy or 


delicacy. 
Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his 
ftories. Dryden. 


Let a lord but own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens, how the fente refines ! Pope. 


The pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains, 
Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon. 


He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controverfy, and coming nearer {till to the church 
of Rome. Atterbury. 


affected elegance. 

Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel ? 


Rer! NÊMENT. 2./. [from refne. ] 


Dryden. 


1. The a&t of purifying, by clearing any 


thing from drofs and recremenutious 
matcer. 


2. The {tate of being pure. m 
The môr bodies are of kin to fpirit in fubtilty 
and rcfirtrert, the more diffufive are they. Norris. 
3. Improvement in elegance or purity. 
From the civil war to this time, doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled 
itS refinements. Swift. 
The religion ofthe gofpel, is only. the, refinement 
and. exaitatipn.of our belt faculties. Law. 
4. Artfictal practice. 
The rules religion prefcribes are. more: fuccefsful 
in publick and private affairs, than the refinements 
of irregular cunning. Rogers. 
ç. Afieétation of elegant improvement. 
The flirts about town’ hada dengn" to leave us 


REFINER. 2.f. [from refine. ] 

1. Purifier; one who clears from drofs or 

recrement. 

The refiners of iron obferve, that that iron ftone 

is hardeft to melt, which is falle of metal: and 

that eafieft, which hath moft drofs. Bacen. 
2. Improver in clegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our lan- 
guage, fo it hath been my, chief ambition to imitate 
tiem. l Swift: 

3+ Inventor of foperAuous fubtikties. 

No men fee lefe of the truth of things, than 
thefe great refiners upon incidents, who are fo won- 
derfully dubtie, and over wife in their conceptions. 

Addijon'» Spc&ator. 

Some refiners pretend, to argue for the ufefulnefs 

of parties in fuch a government as ours. ~ Swift. 


To Reri re vda: [refait, French; re and 
fit.) Ta repair ; to rettore after damage. 


He will not allow that, there areany fuch figns 
of art in the make of the prcefent globe, or that 
there was fo great care taken inethe refitting of it 
up again at the deluge. Wosdward. 


i 


inthe lurctiy by fome of their late rfa menti. Add.. 


REF 


Permit our fhips a fħelter on your fhoars, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. 
Dryden. 
To REFLE’CT. v. a. (reflechir, French ; 
refie@o, Lat.) ‘To throw back. 
We, his gather’d beams 
Refieéfedy may with matter fere foment. Mihone 
Bodies clofe together reflec? their own colour. 
Dryden 


To REFLECT. W. R. 


i. To throw back light. 
In dead men’s {culls, and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ‘twere in {corn of eyes, reflecting gems» Shak. 
2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ftraight 
line, and never reflects in an“angle, nor bends in 
a circle, which is’ a ‘continual reflection, unlefs 
either by fome external impulfe, or by/an intrin- 
fick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Jothrow back, the thoughts upon: the 
paft- or on themfelves. |. 

The imagination cafts thoughts in our way,. and 
forces the underftanding toreffec? upon them. Duppa. 

tu every action rifieG? upon the end; and in 
your undertaking it, confider why you do it.sTay/ore 

Who faith, who could fuch ili events expect ? 
With shame on his own counfels doth refiec?. Denb. 

When men are grown up, and, reflec? on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 
cient there, than thofe opinions which were taught 
them before their memory began to keep a regiiter 
of their actions. Lockes 

Itis hard, tbat any part of my land fhould be 
fettied upon one who has ufed me fo ill; and yet 
] could not fee a fprig of any bough of this whole 
walk of trees, but 1 fhould refi? upon her and 
her feverity. Addifon's Speftator. 

Let the king difmifs his woes, 
Reflecting on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs trom his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels on. 

4. To confiaer attentively, 

Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn‘d ; 
And as I much reflected, much J mourn'd.. Prior. 
. To throw reproach or cenfure. 

Neither Jo 1 refief?_in the leaft upon the me- 
morg of his late majeity, whom I entirely acquit 
of any imputation. Swift. 

6. To bring reproach. 
Errors of wives reftet? on hulbands ftill, Drydens 


Prior. 


“REFLE CTENT. adj. [refleétens; Latin.] 


Bending back ; tiying back. 

The ray defcendent, and the ray refy Tent, flying 
with fo great a fpeed, that the air between) them 
cannot take’a formal! play any way, before the beams 
of the light be on both fides of it ; it follows, that, 
according. to the nature of humid things, it muft 
firft only {well. Digby of the Soul. 


Revie ction. n.f- [from reflect : thence 
Ptħink reflexion leis proper réflexion, 
French ; reflexus, Lat. ] 


1. The act of throwing back. 
The eye fecs not itfelf, 
Butiby reficcion fromeother things:  Shake/peare. 
If the fun’s light confifted but of one fort of rays, 
there ‘would be but one colour, and it would be 
impofiible to produce any new by refletfions or re- 
fractions. g Cheyree 
z. The act of bending back. 
Inanimate matter moves always in a ftraight line, 
nor ever reflects in an angle or circle, whichis a 
continual reficé#iony wnlets by fome external im- 
pulfe. Bentley's Sermons. 
3. ‘That which is reflected. 
She fhines not upon fools, left the refleffion thould 
lure her. Shakefpearee 
As the fun in water we can bear, 
Yet not the fun, but his flection there ; 
So let.us view her here, in what,she was, 
And take her image in uic watry glafse Drydens 


4. Thought 


REF 


4. Thought thrown, back upon the paf, 
or the abfent, on itlelf. X 

The three firit parts I dedicate to my old friends, 
to take off thofe melancholy ‘refeéFions, which the 
fenfe of ageyinfirmicy, and death may give them. 

; Denbam. 

This dreadful image fo poffefs'd her mind, 

She ceas`d all farther hope ;. and now began 
To make reflection on the unhappy.man. Dryden. 
Jera reficBions on his. once. fourifhing eftate, 
did at the fame time affli&t and encourage him. 
Atterbury. 

What wounding reproaches of foul muft he feel, 

from the reficéions qn his own ingratitude. Rogers. 
5. The action of the mind upon itfelf. 

Reficction is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 

6. Attentive confideration. 

This delight grows and improves under thought 
and reflection ; and while it exercifes, does alfo en- 
‘dear itfelf to the mind; at the fame time.employ- 
ing and inflaming the meditations. South's Serm. 

7. Cenfure. 

He dyd; and oh! may no reflefion fhed 

Its pois‘nous venom on the royal dead. 
REFLECTIVE. adj. [from refed. ] 
1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night, 

‘His beams he to his royal brother lent, 

And fo fhone ftill in his refeffive light. Dryden. 

In the reflefive ftream the fighing bride, 
‘Viewing ‘her charms impair’d, abath'd fhall hide 
Her penfive head. Prior. 

z. Confidering things paft; confidering 
the operations of the mind. 

Forc'd by refieftive reafon I confefs, 

That human fcience is uncertain guefs. Prior. 
REFLECTOR. w. f. [from refeg.] Con- 

ficerer. 

There is fcarce any thing that nature has made, 
or ‘that men do fuffer, whence the devout refleétor 
cannot take an occafion of an afpiring meditation. 

Boyle on Colours. 
Rerrex. adj. [refexus, Lat.] Direéted 
backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the 
reflex a& of the foul, or the turning of the in- 
telle€tual eye inward upon its own actions, as the 
paffions of my fenfe are’ obvious to my fenfe; I fee 
the obje&, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and\beauty,of the inanimate ‘parts of 
the world, the difcernibie ends of them do evince 
by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanhhip, 
not of bling mechanifm or blinder chance, but. of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 


REFLEX. n. f. [reflexus, Latin.] Reflec- 
tion. 
There was no other way: for angels to fin, but 
by reflex of their underftandings upon themfelves. 
Hooker. 
I'll fay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
“Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shak-fp. 


REPLEXIBILITY. n. f. [from refiexible.] 
The guality of being reflexible. 

Reficxibility of rays is their difpofition tobe re- 
fleted or turned back into the fame medium from 
any other medium, upon whofe furface they fall ; 
and rays are more or lefs reflexible, which’ are 
turned back more or lefs eafily. Newtons 

REFLe xiBLR. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] 
. ‘Capable to be thrown back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonftrated, by convin- 
cing experiments, that the light of the fun confifts 
of rays differently refrangible and reflexible; and 
that thofe rays are differently. reflexible,. that are 
differently tefrangible. Cheyne. 


RerLe XIVE. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing refpect to fomething patt. 


That aflurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, 


Prior. 
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but at the moft.an human, yet fuch as perhaps } 
may have no doubting mixed with. Hammond. 


REFLE XIVELY. adv. [from reflexive.) in 


a backward direétion. 

Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 
of the tongue,- and that not only dire@ly in regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but re- 

~ flexively alto in refpect of what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

RsrLoa T. 2. f. [re and float] Ebb; 
reflux. 

The main float and refloat of the fea, is by con- 
fent of the univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. 

Bacon. 


Yo Rerrou risu. v.a. [re and flouri/h. | 


To flourifh anew. 
Virtue given for loft 

Revives, reflourifbes, then vigorous moft, 

When moft unactive deem'd. Milton's Agonifies. 
To RerLow. v. n. (refluer, French; re 

and fow.) To flow back. s 
REFLUENT. adj. [refluens, Latin.) Run- 

ning back; flowing back. 7 

The liver receives the refiuent blood almoft from 

all the parts of the abdomen. Arbuthnot. 

Tell, by what paths, 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

The refiuent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmoré. 
Reritu x. n. f. (reflux, French; refluxus, 

Lat.}] Backward courfe of water. 

Befides 

Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on meredound. Milton. 

The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or 
whether the fame do ebb and flow feven times a day, 
is incontrovertible. Brown. 

REFOCILLATION. n. f. [refocillo, Lat.] 
Reftoration of ftrength by refrefhment. 
To REFORM. vw. a. [reformo, Latin; 

reformer, Fr.) To change from worfe 
to better. 

A fe& in England, following the very fame 
rule of policy, feeketh to reform even the French 
reformation, and purge out from thence all dregs of 
popery. Hookers 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 

Milton. 
May no fuch ftorm 
Fallion our times, where ruin muh reform. Denb. 

Now low’ring looks prefage approaching ftorms, 
And now prevailing love her face cites Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himfelf 
ridiculous. . . Locke. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 
rupt an age; but that of a good one will not reform 
it. Swift, 

To RErFo RM. v. n. To pafs by change 
from worfe to better. 

Was his doétrine of the mafs ftrick out in this 
conflict? or did it give him occafion of reforming in 
this point? « Atterbury. 


REFORM. n. f. [French.] Reformation, 


REFORMATION, xn. fe [reformation, Fr. 
from reform.] 


1. Change’ from worfe to better; ‘com- 


monly ufed of human manners. 
Never came reformation in a flood A 
With fuch a heady current fcow'ring faults; 
Nor every Hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon. did lofe his feat, as in this king... Shak. 
Satire lathes vice into reformation. Dryden. 
The pagan converts mention this ‘great reform- 
ation of thofe who had been the greateft finners, 
with that fudden and furprifing change, which. the 
chriftian religion made in the lives of the moft pro- 
fiigate. Addifcn, 


2. [By way of eminence.] The change 
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of ‘religion from the corruptions: ofrpo-! 
pery to its primitive fate. ya). 
The burden of the refsrmation lay on Luther's ~ 
fhoulders. Atterbury. 
RerormMer. 2./. [from reform.) 5 s 
1. One who makes a change tor the betters » 
an amender. | l 
Publick reformers had need firt pra&ife that on 
their own hearts, which they) propofe to, try on 
others. King Charles. 
The complaint is more general, than the endéa- 
vours to redrefs it: abroad every man would be'a re- 
former, how very few at home ! * "Spratt. 
It was honour enough, .to behold thesEnglith 
churches reformed; that is, delivered fromthe re- 
Ormcrs. ~ Sourbh, 
2. Thole who changed religion from po- 
pifh corruptions and innovations. 
Our firft reformers were famous confeffors and 
martyrs all over the world. Bacon. 
To REFRA‘CT. v. a. [refra@us, Lat.] 
‘Fo break the natural courfe of rays, 
_ If its angle of incidence be large, and there- 
fra€tive power of the medium not very ftrong to 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it will be re- 
froed. Cheyne's Philofopbical Principles. 
Rays of light are urged by the refraG@ing media. 


Cheyne. 

Refraéed from yon eaftern cloud, 

The. grand etherial bow fhoots up. _ Thomfon. 
REFRA CTION. n. f. [refrađion, French.] 

Refra&ion; ‘in general, is the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body moved, which 
happens to it whilft it enters or penetrates any me- 
dium: in dioptricks, it is the variation of a ray 
of light from that right line, which it would have 
pafled on in, had net the denfity of the medium 
turned it afide. Harris. 

Refraflicn, out of the rarer medium into the” 
denfer, is made towards the perpendicular. Newton. 

RErFracrive. adj. [from refra@.] Hav- 
ing the power of refraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of tranfparent bodies reflect the 
greateft quantity of light, which have the greateft 
refracting power; that is, which intercede me- 
diums that differ moft in their refraGive denfities. 

~ “Newton's Optichse 
Revracroriness. n. f. [from refrac- 
tory.) Sullen obftinacy. 

I did never allow any man’s refraforine/s_againit 
the privileges and orders of the houfcs. King Char. 

Great complaint was made by the preibyterian 
gang, of my rcfrafforincfs to obey the parliament's 
order. Saurderfen. 

REFRA’CTORY. adj. [refrafaire, Fr. 
refra@arius, Latin; and fo fhould be 
written refradary. It is now accented 
onthe firit fyllable, but by Shake/peare 
on the fecond.] Obftinate; perverie ; 
contumacious. 

There is a law in each well-ordered nation, 

To curb thofe raging appetites that are 
Moft difobedient and refraé?ory. Shakefpeare. 

A rough hewn feaman, being brought before a 
wife juitice for fome miidemeanor, was by him 
ordered to be fent away to prifon, and was refractcry 
after he heard his doom, infomuch»as«he would 
not ftir a foot from the place where-he ftood 3 fay- 
ing, it was better to. ftand where he was, than..go 
to a worfe place. Bacon's Apopltbegms. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extra- 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, foon 
grows weary of itfelf, and ends in a refrafory ful- 
lennefs. i l King Charles. 

Refraéicry mortal |. if thou wilt not trut thy 
friends, take what follows; know iafluredly, before 
next full moon, that thou “wilt be hung up in 
chains. Arbutbnot's Hiftcry of Jobn Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, buet ` 
they are refraétcry and fullen ; and therefore,’ like 
meri of the fame tempers, muft be banged and buf- 
feted into reafon. Bentley. 

Reveacasie, 
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Re‘rRacastes adj: [refragabilis, Lat.) | Rerarceranr. adj. [refrigerant, Fr. 


Capable of confutation and conviction. 
ToRerrar x. v.a. [refrener, French ; re 
and frenum, Latin. ] 
to keep from action. 
“Hold not thy tongue, 1O, God, keep not ftill 
filence ; refrain not thyfelf.~ Pfalm \xxxiii. 1. 
My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, 
refrain thy foot from their patha- Proverbs, 15. 
Nor from the holy one of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 
Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fynod of the gods in’vain. Pope. 
To REFRAYN. v.n. ‘To forbear; to ab- 
{tain ; to {pare. 
In what place, or upon what confideration foever 
«it be, they do it, were it in their own opinion of 
no force being done; they would undoubtedly ‘re- 
frain to do it. Hovker. 
For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and 
refrain for thee, that I cut thee notioft. Tjaiab. 
That they fed not on flefh, at leaft the faithful 
party before the flood, may become. more probable, 
becaufe they refrained therefrom fome time after. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RevranGisi city. n.f. [from refran- 
gible.} Ag Aye» 
Rifrangibility of the rays of light, is their dif- 
pofition to be retraéted or turnedsout of their way, 
in paling out of one tranfparent body or medium 
into another. Newtons 
REFRA’NGIBLE. aaj. [re and frango, 
Latin. } 
As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; 
that. is, are more turned out of their courfe, in 
` paffing from one medium to another ; it follows, 
that after fuch refra€tion, they will be feparated, 
and their diftiné&t colour obferved. Licke. 
Rerrena TION. n f [reand freno, Lat.) 
The act of reftraining. 


To REFRE’SH. v. a. (refraifcher, French ; 


refrigero, Latin.] 
1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fa- 
tigue, or want. 
Service shall with fteeled finews toil 5 


And:labour thall refref> itfelf with hope. Sbake/p. } 


Mufck was otdain'd to refre the mind of man, 
After his ftudies or his ufual_pain. . Shakefpeare. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he 
was content to refre/b his men. Clarendon. 
~~ “His meals are coarfe and fhort, his employment 
warrantable, his fleep certain and refrefbing, nei- 
ther interrupted with the lathes of a guilty mind, 
nor the aches of a crazy body. 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
no plants be near them, which may deprive’ them 
of nourifhment, or hinder refrefoings and helps that 
they might receive. Mortimer. 
z. Toimprove by new touches any thing 
impaired. 
The reft refrefb the fcaly fnakes that fold 
The thield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 
3. To refrigerate ; to cool. p 
A dew coming, after heat refrefhretb. 
È Eeclus. xliti. 22. 
Rarresnersn. f. [from refreb.) That 
which refrefhes. : 
The kind refrefber of the fummer heats. Thom/. 
RerresHument. n. f. [from refrep.]} 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which givesrelief, as food, reft. 
He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a difmal death, and fo had moft need of 
_ the rcfrifhvtents of fociety, and the friendly affitt- 
ances of his difciples. Soutb. 
Such honeft refrefoments and comforts of life, our 
chriftian liberty has made it lawful for us to ufe. 


: Spratt. 
Rerget. 2. f. The burden of a fong. 
: Did. 


To hold back; 


South. 


from refrigerate.} Cooling, mitigating 
heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry 
heat, and refort to things that are refrigerar*, with 
an inward warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Wifiman. 


To REFRVGERATE. v. a. [refrigero, 


reand frigus, Latin.] To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air 
in¢greatcircles, fuch as the girdle of the world, pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate; and therefore in thofe parts 
noon is nothing fo hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about teniof the clock in the forenoon. Bacon. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fome- 
what equinoxically, though in a leffer degree, they 


difcover fome verticity. Brown. 
REFRIGERATION. 2. f. [refrigeratio, 
Latin; refrigeration, French.} ‘The 


at of cooling ; the ftate of being cooled. 
Divers do,itut ; the caufe may be the refrigera- 
tion of the tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move. 
5 Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for 
breathing, this might be fomewhat helped with bel- 
lows. Wilkins. 


REFRI GERATIVE. } adj. . (refrigeratif, 
REFRIGERATORY. j French; refrigera- 
torius, Latin.] Cooling ; having the 
power to cool. i 
REFRI GERATORY. #. f. 
1. That part of a diltilling veffel that is 
placed about the head of a fill, and 
filled with water to cool the condenfing 
vapours; but this is now. generally 
done by aworm or f{piral pipe, turning 
through a tub of cold water. Quincy. 
2. Any thing internally cooling. 
A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mort. 
REFRIGE RIUM. n.f- [Latin.] Cool 


refrefhment ; refrigeration. 

It muft be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, refpites or 
intervals of punifhment to the damned; as parti- 


cularly on the feftivals. South. 
Rert. part. pret. of reave. 
te Deprived; taken away. Obfolete. 
-Thus we well left, he better reft, 
In heaven to take his place, 
That like by life and death, at laft, 
We may obtain like grace. Afcham’s Schoolmcfter. 


I, in a defperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 
Ruhh all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Sbake/peare. 
Another hip had feiz’d on us, 
And would have refr the fishers of their prey. Shak. 
Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravith'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller. 
2. Preterite of reave. Took away. -Ob- 
folete. 
So ’twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives. they 


reft. Spenfer 
About his. fhoulders broad he threw 
An airy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foret by adventure flew, 
And reft the fpoil his ornament to bee  - Spenfer. 


RE’FUGE. 2. /. [refuge, French 5; refu- 
gium, Latip.] 
1. Shelter from any danger or diftrefs ; 
protection. 
Rocks, dens, and caves! but I in.none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The young vipers fuppofed to- break. through 
the belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for 
proteétion run into it ; for then the.old one receives 
them in at her mouth, which way, the fright being 
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paft, they will return again ; which is a peculiar way 
of refuge. Brown. 
Thole, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 
Arian council to anfwer fore Atterbury. 
2. That which gives fhelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreffed ; a 
refuge in times of trouble. Pfalm ix: 9- 
They dhall be your refuge from the avenger of 


blood: Fofbuae 
Fair majefty, ‘the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfucs. Drydeae 


3. Expedient in diftrefs. 
e This lat old man, 
Whom with a erack’d heart I have fent to Rome, 
Lov’d me above the meafure of a father: 
Their latett refuge was to fend him. | Shakefpeare. 
4. Expedient in general. 
Light muft be fupplied, among graceful. re- 
fuges, by terracing any ftory in danger of darknefs. 
Wottcn. 
To Reruce. wa. [refugier, French ; 
from the noun.] To fhelter; to protect. 
Silly beggars, 
Who fitting in the ftocks, refuge their fhame, 
That many have, and others muft, fit there. Shake 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 

Ev'n by thofe gods, whorefug`d her, abhorr’d. Dryd. 
Rerucee.an. A (refugie, French.] One 
who flies to thelter or protection. 

Poor refugees, at firft they purchafe here; 

And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 

This is become more neceflary in fome of their. 
governments, fince fo many refugees fettled among 
them. Addifon. 

Rerutocence. n. f. [from refulgent.], 
Splendour; brightnefs. 

REFU'LGENT. adj. [refulgens, Lat.] 
Bright; fhining;, glittering; {plendid. 

He neither might, nor with'd to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller. 

So confpicuous and refulgent, a truth is that of 
God's being the author of man’s. felicity, that the 
difpute is not fo much concerning the thing, as 
concerning the manner of it. Boyfes 

Agamemnon`s train, 
When his refu/gent arms flaíh'd through the fhady 
lain, i 

Fled from his well-known face. Dryden's Æ reise 
Reru LGENTLY. adv. [from refulgent.] 

In a fhining manner. 
To Reru ND. v. n, [réefundo, Latin.] 
1. To pour back. ‘ 

Were the humours of the eye tinétured with 
any colour, they would refund that colour upon the 
object, and fo it would not be reprefented as in 
itfelf it is. : Ray. 

2. To repay what is received; to reftore. 

A governor, that had’pilled the people, ‘was, for 
receiving» of bribes, fentenced to refund what he 
had wrongfully taken. L' Eftrange. 

Such wife men as himfelf account all that is paft, 
to be alfo gone ; and know, that there can be no 
gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying debtss » 

Scuthe 
How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 
Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow'r?, Pope. 
3. Swift has fomewhere the abfurd phrafe,. 
to refund bimfelf, for to reimburfe. 
REFUSAL. 2. fe [from refu/e.] 
1. Thoact of refufing ; denial of any thing 
demanded or folicited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate 
refufals of grace, and has given*him time day after’ 
day. Rogers. 

2. The preemption ; the right of having 
any thing before another ; option. 


When employments go a begging for want of 
hands, they fhall be fure'to have the refufaul. Swift. 


To REFUSE. wv. a. “[refufer, French. ] 
1, To: 
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1, To deny what is'folicited or required ; 
not to comply with. 

If he mould chu the right cafket, you hall 
vafufe to.perform your father’s will, if you fhould 
refuse to accept him. Sbaksfpearee 

Having moft aftctionately fet life and death 
before.them,,and.conjuced them .to.chufe one, and 
avoid the otber, he ‘till. leaves unto them, as to 
tree and, rational agents, a liberty,to refufe all his 
cabls,9toolet his talents lye: by.them unprofitable. 

Howmord. 

\Vonder not then what God for you faw, good 
‘SfI refuse not, but convert, as yuu, 

To proper fubitance. Milton. 

Common experience has juftly a mighty influence 
onthe minds of men, to make them give or refuse 
credit'to any thing propofed. Locke. 

2. ‘To reject; to difmifs without a grant. 

I may_neither, chufe whom I would, nor refufe 
whom I diflike. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Jo Raru’sE. van. Mot to accept; not 

to comply. 

Women are made as they themfelves would 

choofe ; 1 
Tou proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 
Re’ruse. adj. [from the verb. The noun 
has its accent. ou the firit fyllable, the 
verbon the fecond.) Uaworthy of re- 
ception; lefe when the reft is kên. 

Every thing vile and refufe they deftrdyed. Saz-uel. 

. * He never had vexatious law-difputes about his 
ducs, but bad*his tithes fully paid, and not of the 
moft refufe parts, but generally the very bet. Fell. 

Pleafe’ to beltow on him the refufe letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plentiful provifion. 

Speftutor. 

Re’ruse. #./ That which remains dif- 

` regarded when the relt is taken. 

*- We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with 
offering unto them fuch refufe as webring unto 
God himfelf. Hooker. 

Many kinds have much refufe, which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent. Facon. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, 
to fee that men can fo put off ingenuity, as to de- 
fcend to fo bafe a vice; yet we daily {ee it done, 
and that not only by the fcum and refufe of the 
people. _ Goverament of the Tongue» 

Down with the falling ftream the refvfe run, 
Torraife with joyful-news his drooping foo. ° Dryd. 

This humourift keepa more than vhe wants,sand 
gives a. vat, refuse of -his fuperfiuites: to purchafe 


heaven. Addifon. 
Reru‘’ser..x./f. {from refufe.]. He who 


refufes. i 
Some few others are \the only refufers and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Taylor. 
REFU tan. a. fa- [from refute.] < -Refu- 
tation. Did. 
REFUTATION. n- f. [refutatio, Latin ; 
' refutation, Fr. from refute ) The a& of 
refuting; the afl of proving falfe- or er- 
roneous. 
“Tis fuch'miferable abfurd Ruff; that we will not 
honour it with efpecial refutation. Bentley. 
To REFUTE. v. a. o{refuto, Latins: re- 
futer, French.] To ptove fajfe\or.erro- 
neous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftruction fought, refuses < 
That excellent thought in thee. Mitton. 
Hie knew that there were fo many witnefles in 
thefe two miracles, that it was. impofiible. to ~ 
{uch multitudes. Addijon. 
To REGAN - va. [regagner, French ; 
-reand gain. | To recover; to gain anew. 
` Hopeful to regain 
Thy love; from thee b will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaftare risin: Mile. 
We ve driven back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and rigain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 
2 


Re’GaL. 


re To obferve religioufly. : I 
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As foon as the mind regains the power to Ropiog 
continue any of thefe motions of the body or 
thoughts, weithen confider the man as a free agent. 

Locke. 
adj- [regal, French; regalis, 

Lat.} Royal; kingly. 

Edward, duke of York, 
Ufurps the regal title, and the feat 

Of England's true anointed lawful heir. 

Why amt fent for to a king, 
Befored have thaok aff the rega/ thoughts | | 
Wherewith I reign'd? ` Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

With them comes a third of rega/ port, 

With faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour teems the prince of hell. Milt. 

When was there ever a better prince on the throne 
than the prefent queen? 1 do not talk of her go- 
vesnment, her love of the people, or qualities that 
ate purely regal; but-her piety, charity, temperance, 
and conjugal love. Swift. 

REGAL. n. Jè [regale, Fr]. A muhcal 
intrument. 

The founds, ‘that produce tones, are ever from 
fuch bodies as are in their parts and ports equal ; 
and fuch are in the nightingale pipes of regals or 
organs. Bacon. 

REGA LE. n. f- (Lat.] The prerogauve 
of monarchy. 

To REGA'LE. v.a 
galare, Italian. ] 
tertain ; to gratify. 

I with warming puff rega?d chill'd fingers. 


Shakefp. 


(regaler, Fr. re- 


Philips. | 


REGALE. 2. f. An entertainment; a 
treat. 
REGA LEMENT. 2. fè [regalement, Fr.) 
Refrefhment; entertainment, 
The mules (till require 
Humid regulement, nor will aught avait 
Imploring Phebus with unmoiften'd lipse Philips. 
REGA LIA. n. f. [Latin.) Enfigns of 
royalty. , 


PREGA ity. a. f. [regalis, Latin.] Roy- 


alty ; fovereignty ; kingthip. 
Bebold the image of mortality, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with flethly "tire, 
When raging paffion, with fierce tyranny, 
Robs realon of her due regality. Spenfer. 
He neither could, nor would, yield to any di- 
minution of the crown of France, in territory or 
regality. Bacon. 
He came partly in. by the (word, and had high 
courage in all points of regality. Bacon. 
“The majefty of England might hang like Ma- 
homet's tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houfes, ‘in “airy imagination of 
rigality. King Charles 
To REGARD. v.a. [regarder, French. } 


1. To value; to attend co as. worthy of 


notice. 
- This afpe€t of mine, 
The beft regarded virgins of our clime . 
Have lov'd. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
l He denies — . 
To know their God, or meffage to regards Milton. 
2. To abferve; to remark. 
If much you note.him, bi 
You offend him ; feed, and regard him not. Skuk 
3. To mind asanobject of grief or terrour, 
The king. marvelled at the young man's courage, 
for that he nothing regarded the pains. 
~ © a Mac vil. 126 


He that regarderh the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardetb not the day,”to the 
Lord, he doth not regard it. Reniaas, xiv. 6. 

çe To pay attention to. % aih dá 

He that obferveth the wind fhallinever fow, and 
hethat regardcth the clouds thall never raph Provi 

6. To refípećt; to have relation to. | 


7. To look towards. 


2. Refpe&t; reverence. 


To retre: ; to en- | 


REG 


It is 2 peninfula, which regardab the mafniand. 
l _ Sardyse 


Reca RD. a. fe (regard, French; from 


the verb. } 


}. Attention as to matters of importance. 


The nature of the fentence heis to pronounce, 
the rule of judgment by which he will proceed, re- 
quires that a particular regard be had to oursobfer- 
vation of this precept. ” Atterbury. 


To him they had regard, becaufe long he had be- 
witched ae iiss í l P aea le 
With (ome regard to whateis juft-aod right, 
They`ll lead their lives. f Miltons 
3. Note ;. eminence. wees 
Mac Fes!agh was a man of meaneft regard among ft 
them, neither having wealth noripower. | Spenjer. 
4. Refpect ; accounc. f 
Change was thought neceffary, ‘in regard of the 
great hur¢which the church did:receive bya num- 


ber of things then in, ufe. . » Hooker. 
5- Relation ; reference., wah 
How bet we may. + 
Compofe our prefent evils, with regard , 
Of what we are and where. Milton. 


Their bufinefs is tu addrefs all the ranks of man- 
kind, and pertuade them to purfue and perfevere 
in virtue, with regard to themfelves ; in juftice and 
goodnels, with rezgand to their neighbours; and 
piety'towards God. Batts. 

6. [Regard, Fr.) Look; afpect direted 
to another, ae | 

Soft words to his fierce paffion the affay'd ; 

But her with ftern regard he thus repell’d. Bilton. 

He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey'd 
One {weet regard, thot by the royal maid. Dryden. 

7. Profpect; object ot fight. „Not proper, 
nor in ufe. ses | 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 4 
Even tiil we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indiftint regard. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Reca RDABLE, adj. [from regard. } 
1. Obfervable. Not ufed. 

I cannot difcover this difference of the badger’s 

legs, although the regardab/e fide be defined, and 
` the brevity by moft imputed unto the left. Brown. 
2. Worthy of notice. Not ufed. 

Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity,) than 
regardable for bis prefent eftate, abutteth on the 
fea. re Carew. 

REGARDER. n. f. [from regard.) One 
that regards. 

REGA'RDFUL. adj. [regard and fuil.) 
Attentive ; taking notice of. -~ 

Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he 
never difpofed any matter, but firft he acquainted 
the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every 
pious motion made by the fpirit of God to his 
heart. Scuth. 

REGA‘RDFULLY. adu., [from regaraful.] 
1. Attentively; heedfully. 
2. KefpeAfolly. 
` Ts this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regara fully P __Sbukefp. Tim. of Athens, 
ReGa’rncess. adj. (from regard. | Heed- 
_ lefs; negligent; inattentive. T" 
He likeft is to fallinto mifchance, | 
That is regardlefs of his governances ag 
Regardlefs of the blifs wherein he fat, ` 
Second to thee, offered himtelf to die ~ *" / 
For man's offence. | Milton's Paradife Loft. 

We muft.learn to bs deaf and regardlefs of other 
things, befides the pretent fubjeét of our meditation. 

we fl3e 


REGARDLESLY. adv. [from regardle/s.] 


Without heeds «ef ofr gan oe pe 
REGA RDUFSN ESS f. [from reg irdle 56] 
Heedlefinefs 5" negligence; inarte 00. 
REGENCY. nad. [from regent.) u 
3. Autho- 


REG 


a Authority; government. . 

=) (As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might 

_ sebe.capabic of sdeath;,whereunto he humbied him- 
Taf; fo becaufe manhood is the proper tubject of 
compafficn and feeling pityy which maketh the 
{cepter or Chrift's regencyeven in the kingdom of 
heaven amiabie. * Hzxker. 

Men have knowledge and ttrength to fit them for 
action: women affection, for their better compli- 
ance; and herewith beauty to compenfate their fub- 
jection, by giving them an equivalent regency over 

MEQ yeh) 14 i wa Grew. 
2.Vicarious government. K 
eyDhis great minifter, finding the regen?y thaken 
Piby the fa@tion of fo many great ones within, and 
awed by the terror of the Spanith’ grearnefs without, 
~durft begin a war. Temples 
3. The antrict governed by a vicegerenr, 

Regions they pals'd, the mighty regencies 

Of feraphim.,. > P l u Milton. 
4: Thole colleSively to whom vicarious 
“regality is intrufted > as, the regency 

tranfatted affairs in the king’s abfence. 
To REGENERATE. w, a. .[regenero, 
% Lato.) 
1. To reproduce ; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft 
his head, were reftorcd to the earldom; yet could 
not the king's grace regenerate obedience in»that de- 
generate boufe, but it grew rather more wilds Davies. 

is Through all the foiha genial ferment frry-ads, 

Recererates the plants, and new adorns the natads. 

: Blackmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with 
an acid, raifeth an effervefcence, at the ceflation of 
which, the falts, of which the acid is compofed, 
will be regencrated. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make to be born anew; to renew 
by change of carnal nature to a chriftian 
life. 
No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy 
figurc he became a new, man, and both acted and 
. looked'upon himfelf as one regenerated and born a 

fecond, ume intoranother itate of exiftence. Addifor. 
REGENERATE. adj. {régeneratus, Latin.} 
1. Repipd uced. i 

Theu! the earthly author of my blood; 

_ Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate, i 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift më up 

To reach at vietury. Shakeprare’s Richard I. 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriftian life, 

For from the mercy-feat above, © "| 

Prevenient grace defcending, had remov'd i 

The Rony fromtheir hearts, and made new fiefh 

Regenerate grow inftcadey © Milton 

f you fulfil this refolution, though you fall fome- 

« time: by infirmity ; nay, though) you fhould fail 
into fome g:eater aĝ, evcn of deliberate fin, which 
you prefently rctraét by confeflion and ‘amend. 
ment, you are neverthelefs in a regenerate eitate, 
you live the life of a chriftian here, and -thall int 
herit the reward chat is promifed to fuch in a glo- 
rious immortality hereafter. Wake. 
REGENERA TION. n. f. (regeneration, Fr.] 

New birth; birth by grace from carnal 

aftzétions to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wsthing of regeneration, and 
-renewing of the Holy Ghoft. Titus, iii. 5. 
REGE NERATENESS. n. J. [from regene- 
_ vate.| The Rare of being regenerate.” 
RE’GENT. adj. (regent, French ; regens, 

Latin. ] ry 4 
3. Governing; ruling. 
' The operations of human life Row not from the 
= corporeal moles, but from fome other active rigert 
i iprincipe that refidea in the body, or governs it, 
which we call the foul.’ Hale. 
2. Exercifing vicarious authority. 4 
„a He together calls the regent pow'rs 
Under him regere., + Aiken's Raradife Lop. 


r 
A L 


= i 


GENT. aif, 
Vor. IL 


$5.14 


1. Governour; ruler. 
Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 


~The harpe. fighted ipirit ofall in heav'n. Milton. 
Neither of thefe are any impediment, becaufe the 


regent thereof is of an infinite immenfity. ‘Hale. 
But leta heirer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. Dryden. 


24 One inveited with vicarious royalty. 
Lord regent, Ido greet your excellence 
With letters of commitiion'from the king. Sdake/p. 


Re‘cenrsuip. af. [from regent. ] 
1. Fower of governing. 


2. Deputed authority. 

If York have ill demean'd himfeif in France, 

Then let him be deny d the regent/bip. Sbukcpeare. 
REGERMINA TION. n.f- [re and germi- 
nation.) The att of {proutiog again. 
RE'GIBLE. ad. Governable. Die. 

Re‘cicipe. an. f. | regicida, Latin. } 
1. Murderer of his king. 
I through the mazes of the bloody feld, 

Hunted your faered life; which that I mifs‘d 

Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my foul; my foul's a regicide. Dryden. 
2. [Regicidium, Latin.] Murder of his 

king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poffible 
for any to think they may venture upon perjury, 
facrilege, murdcr, regicidey without impeachment 
to their faintthip ? Decay of Picty. 

Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? Pope's Ody/fcy- 


REGIMEN. n. f- {Latin.] That care 
jn diet and living, that is fuitable to 
every particular, courfe of medicine, or 
ftate of body. 


Yet fhould fome neighbour feel a pain, 

Jaf inthe parts where 1 complain, 

How/many a meflage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that 1 fhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen | kept, 

What gave me’eale, and how J fept? Swift. 
RE’GIMEN TP. z. f. (regiment, old Fr. ] 
1. Eftablifhed government; polity ; mode 


of rule. Not in, ufe. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjuflly,.tor che days are evil; but com- 
pare them with thole times wherein there were no 
civil fecieties, with thofe times wherein there was 
as yetno manner of publick regiment cftablithed, 
and we have furely good caufe to think, that God 
hath bleffed us exceeding'y. Hooker. 

‘The corruption of our nature being prefuppofcd, 
we may not deny, but that the law of. nature doth 
now require of neceffity fome kind of regiment. 

i Hooker 

They utterly damn their own confiftorian regi- 
menty for the fame can neither be proved by any 
literal texts of holy {cripture, nor yet by neceflary 
inference out of fcripture. W bite. 

2. Rule ; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regimert of the foul over the body, is the 

regiment of the more active part over the paffive. Hare. 
3. | Regiment, French.) A’ body of fol- 
diers under one colonel., 

Higher to the plain we'll fet forth, 

In beft’appointment, all our regiments. Shake/peare. 

‘The elder did whole’ regiments afford, 

The younger brought his conduct and his {word. 
Waller. 
The ftanding regiments, the fort, the town, 


All but this wicked filter are our own. Waller. 
Bd Now thy aid: 

Eugene, with regiments unequal pref, 

Awaits. Philips. 


| Reoime nTac. ad. [from regiment.) Be- 


longing to a regiment; ‘military. 
Re‘cton. n. f. [region, Fr. regio, Latin. J 


te Traét of land ; country ; tract of fpace.. 


REG 


All tho regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who refift, 
Ar mock'd for valiant ignorance. 
Her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were nut night. 
Shakefpeare. 
' The upper regions of the air perceive the colleCtion 
of the matter of tempeits before the air below. Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught, 

The reitlefs regizns of the ftorms fhe fought. Dryd. 
z. Part of the body. ? 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 

—Let it fail rather, though the fork invade 
The regicnof my heart. Stake‘peare’s King Lear. 

3. Place; rank. 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince 
and Poins; he is of too high a region ; he knows'too 
much. Sbukcfpeare. 

REGISTER. 2. /, [regt/re, French ; re- 
giffrum, Latin. } 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 

Joy may you_have, and everlafting fame, 

Of late moft hard atchievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly rezifiers above the fun. Spenfere 

Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 
as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
regifier-of your awn. Shakefprare. 

This ifland, as appeareth by faithful regifters of 
thofe times, +had hips of great conteat.. ~ Bacon. 

Of thetic experiments, our friend, pointing at the 
regificr of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more 
particular account. Boyle. 

For a confpiracy again{t the emperor Claudius, it 
was ordered that Scribonianus'’s name and confulate 
fhould be effaced out of all publick regiffers and ìn- 
{criptions. Audijon. 

2. [Regifrarius, law Lat.] The ofhcer 
whoie bufinefs is to write and keep the 
regilter. 

To Recister. v. a. [regiffrer, Fr. from 
the foun. | 

1. To record; to preferve from oblivion 
by authentick, accounts. 

The Roman emperors. repiffered their moft re- 
markable buildings, as;well as actions... dddifon. 

2. ro enrol,;. tolet down in a lift. 

Such follows him, as:thail be regifter'd ; 
Part. good);:partybad ;| of-bad the longer. fcrowl. Milt. 

Re'cistry. m f. {from regifter.] 

1. The aét of inferting in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid for the regifiry. Graunte 

2. The place where the regifter is kept. 

3. A feries of facts recorded. 

I wonder why'a rcgi/ry has not becn kept in the 
college of piyficians of things invented. ` Temples 


REGLEMENT. H.J. [Fr.] Regulation. 
Nor ufed. 

To fpeak ‘of the reformation and reglement of 
ufury, by the balance of commodities and? difcom- 
modities thereof, two things are to be reconciled. 

Bacon's Effays. 
ReGret. nfo [reg/yte, from regle, Fr.] 
Ledge of woed'exacily planed, by which 
printers feparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 
RE GNANT. adj: [French,] 
1. Reigning ; having regal authority, 

Princes are thy of their fucceffors, and there 
may be reafonably fuppofed in queens regnant a 
little proportion’ of tendernefs that way, ‘more than 
Arw. Wotton. 

2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 

The law wasregnant, and confin’d his thought, 
Hell was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote. Wallere 

His guilt is clear, bis proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor'to the vices regnant. Swift's Mifeellanics 
Jo Reco’rGce. y. a. [re and gorge. ] 
1, To vomit op; to throw back. 
3 P ‘Kk 


Shakefpeares. 


R E'G 


Ie was fcoffingly faid; he shad éaten the king's 
goofe, and did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To fwallow eagerly. 
Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Milton. 
3. [Regorger, Fr.) To fwallow back. 
As tides at highett mark regorge the fload, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joys 
Took a malicious pleafure to dettroy. Dryden. 
To Reara Fr. v. a. [regrefer, French ; 
re and graft.) ‘Yo grate again. 
Oft regrafting the fame ‘cions, may make fruit 
greater. i Bacon. 
To RecRa' NT. v. a. [re and grant.] To 
grant back. 
He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the 
name of the dean and chapter of Trinity-church 
in Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. 


Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Jo REGRA‘TE. v. a. 
1. To offend; to fhock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather 

regrateth,than pleafcth theeye. Derbam'sP by). Theol. 
2. {Regratter, French.] To engrofs; to 
foreilal. 

Neither thould they buy any corn, unlefs it were 
to make malt thereof; for by fuch engrofling and 
regrating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 
England, hath been caufed. Spenfer. 

Recra Ter. n. f. (regrattier, French ; 
from regrate.] Forettaller; engroffer. 

To ReGREE'T. vw. a. [re and greet.] To 
refalute ; ta greet a fecond time. 

Hereford, on pain of death, 

Till twice five fummers have enrich'd our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But lead the ftranger paths of banifhment. Sbak-fp. 
Recreet. n. f. [from the verb.] Return 

or exchange of falutation. Not in ufe. 

And fhall thefe hands, fo newly join’d in Jove, 
Unyoke this feizure, ‘and this kind regreer # 

Play faft and loofe with faith ? Shakefpeare. 

Recre’ss. a. fa [regrts, French 5. re- 
grefus, Latin.) Paffage back; power 
of paffing back. 

‘Tis their natural place which they always tend 
to; and from which there is no progrefs narar- 
grefe- ; x Burt ts 

To REGRESS. v. 2. [regrefus, Latin.] To 
go back; to,return ; to pals back to,the 
former ftate or place. | 

All being forced unto Ruent confiftencies, natu- 
rally regrefs unto their former folidities. Brown. 


Recre‘ssion.n. fe [regrefus, Lat.) The 
a@t of returning or going back. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly >to 
umwifh their own being; ‘which* muft needs ‘be an- 
nihilated in the fubtraétion of that effence, which 
fubttantially fupporteth them,’ and ‘reftrains from 
regrefion into nothing. Brinon. 

Recre't. n. f. (regret, French’; ‘regretto, 
Italian. ] : ; 

1. Vexation at fométhing paft; bitternefs 
of reflektion. 

I never bare any touch® of /confcience with 
greater regrete t King Charks. 

A paffionaterregret “at fin, "a grief and) fadnefs 
am its ‘memory, enters ws into. God's roll of 
mourners» Desay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleating a 
drefi, yet othe semosfe and inward, regrets of «the 
foul, upon. the commiffion of it, infinitely over- 
balance thofe faint “gratifications it.affords the 
fen{es. South's Sermons. 

2. Grief; forrow. 
Neverany prince expreffed-a more: lively “regret 
for the lofs, Ufa fervant, than this majettydidefor 
this great-man; in, all offices,ot grace towards his 
fervants, aid in a wonderbul {ulicitous care far the 
payment of bis debts. Clarehdcn. 


3- Diflike ; averfion. 


2. To be uneafy at. 


= 
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That frecdom, which all forrows claim, 
She does for thy content refign ; 

Her Piety itfelf would blame, 
If her regrets fhould waken thine. Privr. 
Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have fome ineffective regrets, to 
damnation, and fuch a virtue too, as thall balance 
all our vices? Decay of Piety. 


To REGRET. v. a. [regretter, Kr. from 


the noun. } 


1. Torepent; to grieve at. 


1 fhall not regret the trouble my experiments coft 
me, if they be found feryiceable to the purpofes of 
re{piration. Bayle. 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or thes: to fear; 

From nature's ‘temp'rate feaft rofe fatisfy`d, 
Thank’'d heav'n that he had liv'd, and that hedy'd. 

Pope. 
Not proper. 

Thofe, the impiety of whofe lives makes them 
regret a deity, and fecretly with there were nonc, 
will greedily liften to atheiftical notions. Glanville. 


Recu erpDon. 2. f. [re and guerdon.] 


Reward ; recompenfe, 
Stoop, and fet your knee againft my foot; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant {word of York. Shakefp. 


To REGuU’ERDON. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 


To reward. ‘The verb and noun are 


both obfolete. 


Long fince we were refolved of your truth, 
Your faithful fervice and your toil in war ; 
Yet never have you tafted your reward, 
Or been rceguerdon'd with fo much as thanks. Shak. 


REGULAR. adj. [regulier, French ; re- 


gularis, Latin. ] 


1. Agreeable to rules; confient with the 


mode prefcribed. | 
The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate ; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our underftanding traces them in vain, 
Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitlefs fearch ; 
Nor ‘fees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular: confufion ends. Addifan. 
So when we view tome well proportion’d dome, 
No;monttrous height, or breadth or length appear ; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
2. Governed by itriét regulations. 
So juft thy fill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 
3. In geometry, regular body is a folid, 
whofe furface is compofed of regular and 
equal figures, and whofe folid angles are 
all equal, and of which there are five 
forts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended 
under four equal and equilateral) tri- 
angles. 2. A cube, whofe furface +15 
compofed of fix equal fquares. 3> That 
which is bounded ‘by eight equal’and 
equilateral triangles. 4. ‘Chat which ts 
contained under twelve equal and equi- 
lateral pentagons. 5. A-body confifting 
of twenty equal and equilateral, tri- 
angles: and. smathematicians, demon - 
firate, that there. can be no »smore:re 
gular bodiesthan thefe five. Mufehendr. 
There is no univerfal res fon, ‘not confined 'to hu- 
main fancy, that a, figure, called regular, which 
hach equal fides and'angles, is more beautiful than 
“any irregular one.” ~ VT “Bentley. 
. Infticuted or initiated according to etta- 
~blithed forms or difcipline: as, a regu- 
dar dodlar regular froopse 
5. Methodical; orderly. “toe 
‘More people, are kept tromya true fenfe.apd tafte 
of religion, by a regular kiod of tenfuality aod in- 
‘dulgence, ‘than by grofs drunkennefs. ` 


snr 


REGULAR. 
“Inthe Romifh church, all perfons are faid ‘to, ` 


Law. | 


REH 


n.f. * (regulier, Prench.] 
be regulars, that do’ protefs ‘and follow a certain’ 
tule of life, in Latin ftiled) regula; and do likewile 
obferve the three approved vows of poverty, chaftity, 
and obcdicnce. Ayliffes Parergon. 

Recuia rity. N.f. [regularité, Fr. from 
regular, | am 

1. Agreeablenefs to rule. | 4 

2. Method ; certain order. Par 

Regularity is certain, where it is not fo apparent, 
as in all fluids; for regularity is, a fimilitude con 
tinucd. Grew. 

He was a mighty lover of regularity and order 3 
and managed all, his affairs with the utmolt exact. 
nefs. Atterbury. 


Re'GULARLY. adv. {from regular.) Ina 


manner concordant to rule ;, exactly. 

If thofe. painters, who have left us fuch fair 
platforms, had rigoroutly obferved it in their fi- 
gures, they had indced made things more regularly 


true, but withal very unpleating. Drydene 
With one judicious ttroke, 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regulary true. Priofe 


Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 
Corrcétly cold.and regularly low. Popes 
To REGULATE. v. a. [regula, Latin. ] 
1. To adjuft by rule or method. 
Nature, in the produCtion of things,’ ‘always 
defigns them to partake of certain, rege/ated, chta- 
blithed effences, which are to be the models of all 
things to be produced: this, in that crude fenfe, 
would necd fome better explication. Lacke. 
2. To direct. , 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 
Wiferrane 
Ev’n goddeffes are women 3 and no wife i 

Has pow'r to regudate her hufband’s life. 
REGULA TION. n.f. [from regulate. j. 
1, The a& of regulating. 
Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue 
any regular and conftant motion, without the guid- 
ance and regulation of fome intelligent being. Raye 


2. Method ; the effectwof being regulated. 


REGULA Tor. x. f. [from regulate. ] 
1. One that regulates. 
The regularity. of corporeal principles theweth 
them to.come at firft from a divine regulator. Grew. 
2. That part of a machine which makes 
the motion equable. 


REGULUS. » 4» bLatin 5 regule, Fr.] 


Regulus is the, finer-and moft weighty part of 
metals, which fettles at the bottom upon melting. 


To REGU’RGITATE., v. a. [re and 
gurget, Latin; regorger, French.) ‘Yo 
throw back; to pour .back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfelves 
into the country fo long, until, for want of receipt 
and encouragement, it-regurgitates and fends them 
back... ' Graunte 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the frame of 
animate bodies, are the artificial pofition of many 
valves, all fo fituate, as to give a free paffage to the 
blood in their due channels, ‘but not permit’ them 
to regurgitate and difturb the great circulation. * 

wy Bentley. 

ToREGU'RGITATE. vin. To be poured 
backs >) PHT PAA JURY, Dak 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood 
out of thefe veins, which, paifage being opt, it 
-regurgitarcs upwards to the lungs. “Harvey on Corfe 

REGURGITATION. a. fe- [from regurgi- 
tates}. Reforption; the act of iwallow- 

ing back. raea An vpn s 
Regurgitation of matter isthe conftant fy mptom. 

` s yi qi= iå t F Skarp. 

To REweaR: v. a. [re and bear.) To 
hear again. h ee 


: ~ g 


My 


Drydens 


Quincye, 


RET 


defign.is, togive all perfons a rebearing, who' 7. 


fe une any unjuft fentences  Addifor. 

REHEARSALS n. fo» [from rebearfe.] 

t. Repetition ; recital. a 

` o ‘Twicewe appoint, that the words which the mini- 
ter pronounceth, the whole congregation fhall repeat 
wafter him; as: firft.in cH publick confeflion of 
fins, and again in rebearful of our Lord’s prayer 
after the bleffed facrament. Hooker. 
Whatdream'd my lord ? tell me, and i'll requite it 

With {weet rekearfal of my morning's dream. Shak. 

"What refpected their actions as a rule or admoni- 

‘tion; "applied to yours, is*only arebcarfal, whofe 

zeal in afferting the miinifterial caufe is fo generally 

"known. South. 
2. The recital of any thing previous to 
rear $ ey Ro 
_ publick exhibition. 
Í The chief of Rome, 

With gaping mouths to thefe rebearfals come. Dryd. 
To REHEARSE. V. a. [from rebear. Skin- 
MED | 
1. Tovrepeat ; to/recite. 

Rebcarfe not unto another that which is told. 


` 


Ecclus. 
+ -OF modeft poets be thou juft, 
To filent-thades repeat chy verfe, 
Till fame and echo-almof burit, 
Vet hardly daseone line rebcarfe. Swift. 


2. To relate;.to.tell. . 
_~Great matter of thesmufe! infpir'd 
The pedigree of nature:to ri 
And found the maker's work in equal verfe. Dryd. 
3. To recite previoufly to publick exhibi- 
~ tion. 
All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rcbcar/e,: 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verfe. 
-Dryden. 
Jo REJE ct. v. a. [reficio, rejedus, Lat. ] 
1. To difmifs without compliance with 
propofal oracceptance of offer. 
Barbarofla was rejcfed into Syria, although he 


perceived that it tended to his difgrace. ‘Knolles. 
Have I reje&-d thofe that me ador'd, 
To be of him; whom I adore, abhorr’d ! Browz. | 


2. Tocat off; to make an abject. 

s Thou haf rejeéted the word of the Lord, ‘and 

the Lord hath rejeéted thee from being king. 
a Samuel, xv. 26. 
Give me wifdom, and reje? me not from among 
thy children. Wifdom, ix. 4. 
He is defpifed and reycAed of men, aman of for- 
rows. Tfuiah. 


3. To refufe; not to accept. 

Becaufe thou hait reeFed knowledge, Twill re- 
je@ thee, that thou fhale be no prictt. Hojea,iv.6. 

"Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon 
muft judge, which can never permit the mind to 
zejet a greater evidence, to embrace what .is.Jefs 
evident. Locke. 

How would fuch thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was fintul and difpleafing to God, left 
when lie prayed for his children, God fhould rese? 
his prayers ? Law. 
. To throw afide, as ufelefs or evil. 

In the philofophy. of human_nature, as well as 
in phvficks and .mathematicks, let principles be 
examined according to the ftandard of common 
fenfe, and be admitted or rejeétid according as they 
are found to agree or difagree with it. Beattie. 

REJECTION: nf. [reectio, Lat} ‘The 
a&t of cafting off or throwing afide. 

The rejcflion 1 ufe.of experiments, is infinite ; 

but if an experiment be probable and of great ule, 
_ J receive it. . i Bacon. 

Medicines urinative donot work by rejeftion and 

indigeftion, as folutive do. Bacon. 
Rei’cre. n. S. [regle, Fr.] A hollow 
cut to guide any thing. 

A flood gate is drawn up and ict down through 

the reigles in the fide pofts. Carew. 
To Reson. V.n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr. ] 


RET 


To enjoy or exercife fovereign autho- 
rity. 

This, done by them, gave them fuch an autho- 
rity, that though he reigned, they in effect ruled, 
moft men honouring them, becaufe they only de. 
ferved honour. . Sidney. 

Tell me, fhall Banquo’s iffue ever 
Reign inthis kingdom? Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A king fhall reign in righieouinefs, and princes 
rule in judgment. Tjaiaby xxxi. re 

Did he not firit. fev`n years, a life-time reign ? 

Cowley. 
t This right arm fhall fix 
Her feat cf empire; and your fon fhall reign. 
“i. Philips. 
2. To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign, under which Perkin 
fhould appear. Baccn. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in 
the winter, except in peftilent ditzafs, which,com- 
monly reign in Jummer or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fecrefy reigns in their publick councils. 

ddadifon. 
3 To obtain power or dominion. 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might 
grace reign through righteoufnels unto eternal lite 
by Jefus Chritt. : Romans. 

ReiGcn.on.f. (regne, Fr. regnum, Latin. ] 


‘te Royal authority ; fovercignty. 


He who like a father held his reign, 
So foon forgot, was juft and wife in vain. 
2. Time of a king’s government. 
Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign, 
And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramftone. 
The following licence of a foreign reign, 


Pope. 


Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. Pope. 
Ruflel’s blood 
Staind the fad annals of a giddy reign. Thomjon. 


3- Kingdom ; dominions. 
Saturn's fons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Pricr. 
That wrath which hurl‘d to Pluto's gloomy reign, 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely fain. Pope. 
4. Power; influence. 
The year againe 
Was turning round; and every feafon's raigne 
-Renew'd upon us. Caupman. 
To Reimspo’py. v. n, [re and. imbody, 
which is more frequently, but not more 
properly, written embody.] To embody 


again. 


Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts | 79 RernsTa TE. 


brought to touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 

To REIMBU RSE, wv. a. [ré, in, and bour/e, 
French, a purfe.} ‘To repay; to pair 
lofs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expence, 
to give hirh’a title of reincawrfing himfelf by the de- 
ftru€tion of ours? Swift. 

RetmBu RSEMENT. 2. J. [from -reim- 
éurje.| . Reparation or repayment. 

If any. perfon has been at .expence about the 
funeral of a {cholar, he may retain his books for 
the rcimburferent. Ayliffe. 

Jo REIMPREGNATE. v. a. [re and Dn- 
pregnate.j ‘To.impregnate anew. 

The vigour of the loadftone ts deftroyed by fire, 
ner’ will it be res#fregnated by any other magnet 
thanthe carth. Brown. 

RerMprRe ssion. ze f. [re and imprefion. }. 
A fecond or repeated imprefhon. 

Rein: n. f. (ref/nes, French. ] 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends 
from. the horie’s head to the.drives’s or 
rider’s hand. 

Every horfe bears his commanding rein, 

And may direét his courfe as pleafe himfelf. 
Shakefpeare. 

Take you the reins, while 1 from cares remove, 

And ileep within the chariot which! drove. Dryd. 


3. To give the Reins. 


RIE Je 


With hafty: hand the ruling reizs he drew; - 
He lath'd the courfers, and the courfers flew. ` Popes 
2. Ufed as an intrument of government, 
- or for government. 
The hard rei#, which both ofithegn hath borne 
Againft'the old kind kinge. Shakejp» King Lear. 
To give licence. 
War to diforder’d rage, letloofe the reins. Milton. 
When to his lut Ægithus gave thercin, 
Did fate or we th’ adultrous a conttrain? | Pope. 
To Rein. va. [fromithe noun. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. 
„ He mounts and reines his horfe. Chapman. 
He, like a proud ‘fteed rein’d, went haughty on. 
Miltune 
His fon retain'd 
His father’s art, and warriour fteeds he réin’d. Dry. 
2. To reftrain ; to control. 
And where you find a maid, 
That ere the ileep, hath thrice her’ prayers) faid, 
Rein up the organs of , herrfantafy ; 
Sleep the as found as carelefs infancy. Sbakefpcare. 
Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance; then he {peaks 
What's in his heart. Shakelpeare’s Cariolanus. 
Reins. a f. (renes, Latin; rein, French. | 
The kidneys; the lower part of the 
back. 
Whom I hhall fee for myfelf, though my reins be 
confumed. ob. 
To Reinse rt. v.a. [re and ixfert.] ‘To 
infert a fecond time. 
To REINSPI RE, v. a. [re and in/pire.] 
To infpire anew. 
Time will run 
On {moother, till Favonius rein/pire _ 
‘The frozen earth, and cloath in frefh attire 
The lilly and rufe. Milton. 
The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground, 
When on a tudden, reinjpir’d with breath,“ 
Again fhe rofe. Drydens 
To REINSTALL. v. a. [re and infal.] 
t. To feat again. i 
That alone cap truly reinfial? thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceffor. 
2. To put again in pofleflion. 
ample is not very proper. 
Thy father .. ° 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinffal me in the’ diadem. Shakefpeare, 


v. u. [re and infate.] 
To put again in poffefion. 
David, aiter that fignal victory which had pre- 
ferved his life, reinffated him in his throne, ‘and 
rcitored him to*the”’ark and fanctuarv ; yet fuffered 
the lofs of his rebellious fon tovoverwhelm the tenfe 
of his deliverance. Government of the Tongue. 

Modetty reinflates the widow in her virginity. 

: Addifons 

‘The reinflating, of his» hero in the .peaceable 
pofieffion ot his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

To REVnTEGRATE. wa. [reinteger, Fr, 
re and integer, Latin. It fhould perhaps 
be written redintegrate.) ‘lo renew with 
regard to any ftate or quality ; to re- 
pair; to reftore. 

Yhis league drove out all the Spaniards out .of 
Germany, and’rcintegrared that nation in their an- 
cient liberty. Ban. 

The tailing from a difcord to a concord hath-an 
agreement with the affections, which are reinteprured 
tv the better after fome diflikes.: Bacon's Nat. Hi, 

To REINVEST. ù. a. [rë and inveft.) To 
inveft anew. 

To REJOICE. v. n. [rejouir, French. ] 
To be glad.;.to joy; toexult; to receive 
pleafure from fomething paf. 

_Thisis the rejoicing city that dwelt carelefly, that 
faid; there is none.delide mee Zephe iis t's. 
3P2 I will 


Milun. 
This ex- 


RE J 


theirTorrow. 
Lët them be brought to confufion, that rejsice 

at mine hurt. Pfalm xxxy3 26. 
Jethro rejoiced for all the ygoodnefs whi 

Lord had done. l 


i> They rejoice each with their kind., Milton. 


We fhould particularly exprefs our rejoicing wi 
CIJON a 


Ni 


love and charity to our neighbours. 
To Rejoice. vaar To exhilarate; 
gladdens;. to make joyful; to glad. 
“Alone to thy renown ‘tis giv'n, 
Unbounded through’all worlds to go; 
While the, great faint ! rejoice: beav'n, 
„And thou fuftain'{t the orb below. Pri:r. 

I fhould give Cain: the honour ofthe invention ; 
were he alive, it would rejoice his foul to fee what 
mifchief-it had made. Arbutkret. 

Rejorcea. a. Jf. (from. rejoice}, One 
that rejoices. 

Whatfvever -faith entertains, »produces love to 
Gods {but he that’ believesGodsto be, cruel or a 
rejoicer in the unavoidabie. damnation iof the greatett 
part of mankind, thinks, evil'thoughts concerning 
God. Taylor's Rule of Living. Holy. 

Jo REJOUN. vaa., [rejoindre, French. } 
1.. To join again. 


_. The grand. fignior conveyeth his gallies down 
“to Grand Cairo, where they are_taken in pieces, 

carried upon cimels packs, and rejoined together at 

Sues. Brown's Vulgar Eyrours. 
2. To meet one again. 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 
Meet. and rejoin me in the pentive grot. Pope. 

To Rejoin. v. ne To anfwer to an an- 
{wer. ) 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by 

this lopping of his fuperfluous branches; but 1 
” rejoin, that a tranflator has no fuch right. Dryden. 
Rejoi NDER. n. f. [from rejoin. | 
x. Reply to an anfwer. 

The quality of che perfon makes me judge my- 
felf obiiged to ‘a rejoinder. Glanville to Albius. 

2. Reply); anfwer., ) 

Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all rejoindurcs»,Shakejpeare’sTroilus and Creffida, 
Rejo' Lt. n: f. [rejaillir, French. ] Shock ; 
f+: ufon. — 

The finner at hig highéf pitch of enjoyment, 
is not-pleafed with it fo much, but he is afflicted 
more; and as long as thele inward rejolts and re- 
coilings of the mind continue, thè finner will find 
his accounts of pleafure very poor. South. 

Reit. 2.f. Sedgeor fea-weed. Bailey. 

Jo REVTERATE. w. a. fre and itero, 
Latin ; reiterery French.] - To- repeat 
apain and again. 

You never fpoke what did become you lefs 


Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Sbakefpe 
With reiteratcd crimes he might 
Heap on himfelf damnation. Milten. 


Although Chrift hath forbid us to ufe vain re- 
petitions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that 
to reiterate the fame requcits will not be vain. 

Smelridge. 
REITERA TION, mi fo, {reiteration Fr. 
from reiterate.) d» Repetition. 

It is ufeful to have. new experiments tried over 
again; fuch reitcrations commonly exbibiting new 
phenomena. Boyle. 

‘The words ate, a reiteration, or, reinforcement of; 
an application, arifing from the confideration of 
the excellency of Chrift above Mofes. 

Ward of Infidelity. 

To Reju dot. v. a. [reand judge.}, To 

re-examine ; to review ; to recal'to a 
new trial. 

The mufe attends thee’to the filent thade ; 

*Tis her's the brave man's lateftefteps to trace, 
Rejudge his as, 2nd dignify difgraces Pope. 


the 
Excdus, xiii. g. 


REL 


I will comfort them, and make them rejoice from | To REKINDLE. v. a. (re and kindle] To 
Fercmiab, xxxi. 13. | 


fct on fire again. 

Thefe difappearing, fixed ftars were a€tually 
extinguithed, and would for ever continue fo, if not 
rekindled, and new recruited with heat and light: 

Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

Rekindled at the royal charms, 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms. Pepe. 


To Reva’pse. v. n. [relapfus, Latin. ] 


to 1. To flip back ; to flide or fall back. 


2. To fall back into vice or errour. 
The oftner he hath re/apfed, the more’ fignifica- 
tions he ought to give of the trath of his tcpent- 
| ance. Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ftate of recovery to 
fickneis. ray 
_He was not well cured, and would have relapfed. 
W ifeman. 
RELAPSE. a. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 


This» would but lead me to.a worfe relapfe 
And heavier fall. Milton. 


We fee in tvo frequent inftances the relapfes of 


thofe, who, under the prefenc fmart, or the near ap- 
prehenfion of the divine difpleaiure, have refolved 
on a religioug reformation. Rogers. 

2. Regreflion from a ftate of recovery to 
ficknefs. 


It was even as two phyficians fhould take one fick 
bedy in hand; of which, the former would ‘purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper and 
ftrengthen ‘it fuddenly ; whereof what .is to be 
looked for, but a moit dangerous relapje? Spenfer. 


3. Return to any Aate. The fenfe here’ 


is fomewhat obfcure. 
Mark a bounding valour in our Englith ; 
“That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifchief, 
Killing in relapfe of mortality. Shak-fpcare’s H.V. 
To RELATE. v. a. [relatus, Latn.] 
1. To tell; to recite. 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of yous Shakujp. Macbeth. 
Here I could frequent 
With worthip place by place, where he vouchfaf'd 
Prefence divine} and to my fons relate. Milton. 
The drama reprefents to view, what the pocm 
only does relate. Dryden. 
2. To vent by words. Unauthorifed. 
A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatwe, 
than fufter his thoughts to pafs in fmother. Bacon. 
3. To ally by kindred. 
Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 


A heap of duft alone remains. Pope. 
4: To bring back; to rektore, A latin- 
ifm. Spenfer. 


To RELA TE. v. 2. To have reference; 
to have refpect. 
All negative or privative words relate to jpofitive 
ideas, and fignify their abfence. Locke. 
As other courts demanded the execution of per- 
fons dead in Jaw, this gave the laft orders relating 
to thofe dead in reafon. Tatler. 
Reva rer. n. fi [from relate.) -+ Tellers 
narrator ;_hiftorian.: 
~~ We fhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any differvice unto their relaters. Brown. 
Her huiband the relater the preferr'd 
Before the angel. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The bet Englith hittorian, when his ttyle grows 
antiquated, will be only confidered asa tedious rclater 
of facts. Swift. 
ReLa TION. #. f. (relation, French; from 
relate.] 
1. Manner of belonging -tovany: perfon or 
thing. 
Under this {tone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemith'd probity aad truth 5 


REL 


R Juf unto albreiutions know dy» HRR tO Aa U 
ee 


A worthy patriot, pious fone ogas ais aduire 

So, far.as.dervice, imports duty and fubjections 
all created beings bear the neceffary relation of fer- 
vants to God. Souths 


Our necetfary relations to a family, oblize ‘all to 
. ufe their reafoning powers Upon’ a thoufand occa- 
fions. ol lpr pegaga 
Our interceffion is made an exercife of love ‘and 
care for thofe among whom our lot is fallen, ‘or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation : irthen becomes 
the grcatelt benefit to ourlelyes) and produdes isibe 
effc&s in our own hearts. 01909 Fo | Lazo. 
2. Refpeét; reterence 5 regard. lena 
I have been importuned to make fome obfezvae 
tions on this art, in refution to its agreementwith 
try. Dryden: 
Relation confitts in the confideration and comper- 
ing one idea with another. Lcekes 
3. Connection betweea one thing and an- 
other. ay rer ; 
OZ the eternal relations and fitnefies of things we 
know. nothing; all thac we Know ‘of truth and 
fallehood is, that our conititution determines us in 
fome cafes to believe, in others to difbelicve. 
Beatite. 
4- Kindred ; alliance of kin. | 
Relaticns dear, and all the charities 
Of father, fon and brother firt were known. Ailte 
Be kindred-and relation lakivafide, | 
And honour's caute by laws of honour try'd. Dry. 
Are we not.to pity and fupply the poor, though 
they have norelaticn tous? No relation ¥ thatcaue 
not be: the gofpel ftiles them all our brethren; 
nay, they have a nearer relation to us, our feliow= 
members; and both thefe from their relation to our 
Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Spraite 
5- Perion related by birth or marnage ; 


kinfman ; kinfwoman. 


A the-coufin, of a good family and fmall fortune, . 


paffed months among all her relationse Swifte 
Dependants, friends, relations, 
Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfone 


6. Narrative; tale; account; narration ; 
recital of facts. 

In an hiftorical re/atien, we ufe terms that are 
moft proper. Eurnet’s Theory of the Earths 

The author of a juft fable, mutt pleafe more 
than the writer of an hiftorical re/aticn. Denniz 

Rs’ Lative. adj. [relativus, Latin zirela- 
tif, French. } 
1. Having relation ; refpeCting. 

Not only fimple idcas and fub:tances, but modes 
are pofitive beings; though the parts of which they 
confit, are very often re/ative one to another. Locke. 

2. Confidered not ‘abfolutely, but as be- 


longing to, or refpecting fomething elfe. 

Though capable it be ‘not of inherent bolinefs, 
yet it is often relative. Holyday. 

The ecclefiattical, as well as the civil gover- 
nour, has caufe to purfue the fame methods of 
confirming himfelf ; the grounds of government 
being founded upon the fame bottom of nature in 
both, though the circumftances and relative confi- 
derations of the perfons may differ. Southe 

Every thing-fuitains both an abfolute anda relite 
tive capacity : an abfolutey as it is fuch a thing, 
endued with fuch a nature ; and are/ctiney as it is 
a partiof the univerfe, and fo ftands in fuch relation 
to the whole. . Stuth. 

Wholefoine and unwholefome are relative, not 
real qualities. Arbutbrot on Aliments. 


3. Particular; pofitive ; clofein connection. ` 


Not in ufe. 
I'll have grounds 
More relative than this. . Sbatefpeare’s Macbctb. 
RELATIVE. 2. f. wal 
1. Relation; kinfman. 
‘Tis an evil dutifulnefs in friends and relativesy 
to fufter one to perifh without reproof. == Taylor. 
Confining our care either to ourfelves and relatives, 
Ps Fell, 
‘2. Pronoun 


7 REL 


2. Pronoun anfwering to an antecedent. | 
“Leara.the right joining of fubftantives with ad- 
Jeétives, and the re-ative with the antecedent. 
aoe i i > Afibam s Scbølmafer. 
3-: Somewhat re(pecting lomething elie. 
.. When.the mind: fo cong: one thing, thar ie 
fetsiby another, ‘and carries "its view from one to 
»the oiher, this is relation and refpect ; anu the de- 
„nominations given to pofitive things, intimating 
__ that, elpe, are relatizes.. Locke. 
Re vativery. adv. [from relative.] As 
it-refpects fomething elie; not ablo- 
lutely. ¢ 
= All thofethings, thet feem fo foul and difagree- 
able’in nature, are not really fo in themlelves, but 
only relatively. l More. 
Vhefe” being the greateft good or: the. greateft 
‘evil, either abfuolutely fo in themfelves, or relatively 
\f6to us); “it is theretore good to be zcaloufly atlected 
for the one againf the other. Spratt. 
_Contider, the. abfolute affeCtions of any being as 
sit is in ittelf, before you confider it relatively, or 
_fuevey the. various. relations in which it ftands’to 
other beings. Warts. 
RaLaTıveness. n. f. [from relative.] 
The ttate of having relation. 
To RELAX. v. a. [relaxo, Latin.] 
1. To flack-n ; to make Jefs tenie. 
_ The finews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, 
are more relax. Bacon's Natural Hftory. 
Adam, amaz‘d, 
Aftonied ftood; and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints re/ax'd. 
Milon. 
2. To remit; to make lefs fevere or rigor- 
cus. 
The ftatute of mortmain was at feveral times 
relaxid by the legiflature. Swifi. 
3. To make lefs attentive or-taborious. 
Nor praife relax, nor difficulty fright. 
` Vanity of Wifbes. 
4. To eale; to divert: as, converiation 
relaxes the ftudent. 
ç. Toopen; to lovfe. . 
It ferv'd:not to re/ax their ferried files. Milton. 
To Reva’x. v.n. To be mild; to be 


remifs; to be not rigorous. 

Mf in fome regasds the-chofe 
To curb poor laulo in too clofe 5 
In others the reiax'd again, 

And govern'd with a loofer rein. Prior. 
RELAXA TION. n. J. [relaxation, Fr. re- 
laxatio, Lat.} i 
1. Diminution of tenfion; the a& of 
loofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal; for that 

they come by a relaxation or forfaking of the {pirits. 
Bacon. 

Many; who live healthy in a dry air, fall into 
‘all the difeafes that depend upon re/axation in a moift 
one. Arbuthnot. 

2. Ceffation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome 
imagined the fea ftood upon heap higher than the 
fhore ; and at the.delage a relaxation being made, 
it ove: flowed the land. Burnet. 

Remiffion; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent 
of their whole fenate, under’ their town feai, a 
relixation to ‘one Bertelier, whom the eiderfhip had 
excommunicated. Hocker. 

The reloxation of the Ratute of mortmain, is one 
of the reafons which gives the bishop terribie appre- 

> henfions\of popery coming on us. y Swift. 
4» Reiniffion of atrention,or application. 

As God has not fo devoted,our bodies to toil, but 
that he allows us Lome; recreation: fo doubtlefs he 
indulges the fame re/axatien to our minds. 

Government of thc Tongue. 


s. There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor pro- 
=a per relaxations in buGnefs. 


Addifin's Frecboluer. 


REL 
Reta'yisni f ([relais, French.] Horles 


on the road to relieve others. 


To Rerea‘ss.ov.a. [relafcher, relaxer, 


French. } 


1. To fet free from confinement or fervi- 


tude. 
Pilate faid, whom will ye that I_re/zafe unto you ? 
: Miatrbew. 

You rcleas*d his couraze, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the eacmy- Dryden. 

Why thould. a reatpnable man put it into: the 
power of turture to.make im miferadie, when his 
anceftu:s have taken care to re/eaje him trom her ? 

Dryden. 
2. To fet free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death refeas'd, fome 

days. Miuton. 
4. To quit; to let go. 

Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh - 
bour fhall re/eaje it. Dexceronomy- 

He had been bafe, had he releas'd his right, 

For {uch an empire none but kings fhould fight. Dry. 
5- To relax; co fläcken. Notan ule. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity 
certain profitable ordinances fometimes be releaf-d, 
rather than all men always ftrictiy bound to the ge- 
neral rigor thercof. Hocker. 

Receasg. nf. [relafehe, French; tron 
the verb. | 

t. Difmifion from confinement, fervitude, 
or pain. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

O fatal fearch! in which the lab’ring mind, 
Stili prefs'd with weight of woe, {till hopes to find 
A thadow of delight, a dream of peace, 
From`years of pain, one moment of re/cafe. Prior. 

3. Kemiffion of a claim. 

The king made a great feat, and made`a relcafe 
to the provinces, and gave'gifts.  Effber, il. 18. 

The king would not bave one penny, abated, of 
what had been granted by. parliament; becaufe it 
might encoucage other counties to pray the like re- 
leafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the 
creditor. 

To Re’ veGAaTe. v. a. [releguer, French ; 
relego, Latin.) To banith; to exile. 
Reveca rion. n. f. [relegation, Fr. rele- 
gatio, Latin.) Exile; judicial banith- 

ment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
punithment of adultery was deportation or relegation. 

Ayli Ce 

To RELE’NT. v. n. [ralentir, French. ] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; 
to give. 

In fome houfes, fweetmeats will relret more than 
in others. Bacon. 

In that foft feafon, when defcending fhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rifing flow'rs, 
When opening buds falute the welcorue day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 

2. To melt; to grow mort. 

Crows feem to eall upon rain, which is but the 
comfort they feem to receive in the relenting of the 

ir. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in 
a cellar, will, ina few minutes, begin to relent, 
and have its furface foftened by the imbibed 
moifture of the alr, wherein, if it be lett long, it 
will totally be diffolved. Boyle. 

Ail nature mourns, the fkieo relent in fhow'rs, 
Huth'd are the birds, and cioa'd the drooping flow'rs; 
If Delia fmile, the flow'rs begin to fpring, 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to fing. Pope. 
3- To grow iefs intenfe. 

I have marked in you a relenting truly,,andia flack- 
ing of the main-career you had fo notably begun, 
and almoft performed, . Sidney. 


Pope. 


’ 
REL 
The workmen let glafs cool by degrees in fuch 
relentingnof fire, “as they call their nealing vhéats, 
left it-thould fhiver in pieces by a violent fucceeding 
of aire ) Digby on Bodies. 
4. ‘lo foften in temper; to grow tenders; 
to feel compafhon. © ~ 
Canyon behold. ind 
My tears, and not once reient ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I'll not be ‘made 2 foft and:dull-ey'd fool 
To fhake the head, relent, ‘and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interceffors. Shakep. Merch. of Verice. 
Undoubtedly he will’re/enr, and turn r 
From his difpleafures 
Re fung, and hell confented 
To hear the poct’s pray'r ; 
Stern Profcrpine relented, 


And gave him back the fair. Pope. 
To RELENT. v. ai | 


re To flasken ; to remit.” Obdfolete. 
Apace he fhot, and-yet she»ficd apace, 
And oftentimes he would re/ent his: paces 
That him his toe more fiercely fhould purfue. Sper/. 

2. To feften; to mollity.. Obsolete. 

Air hated earth, ‘and’ water hated fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious. ire. 

RELENTLESS. adj. [from relent. } 

1. Unptying ; unmoved by* kindnefs or 
tendernefs. 

For this th’ avenging pow'r emp!oys his darts 5 
Thus will perfitt, relniig's in his ire, 
Till the fair fave be render’d to her fires Dryden. 
Why fhould the weeping hero now 
Relentl-fs to their wifhcs prove’? Prior. 

2. In Milton, it perhaps fignifies unremit- 
ted; intenfely fixed upon difquieting 
objects. | | ; 

“Only in deftroying, I find eafe 
_ To my relemlefs thoughts. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

RELEVANT.. adj. (French.] Retiev- 
ing. ° Dia. 

RELEVA TION. n. f. [relevatio, Latin.] 
A: raihog.or lifting up. 

Rer ance. #. f. [from reély.] Truft; 
dependance; confidence; repole of 
mind : with o# before the object of truf. 

His days and times are patt, 
And my. reliance on his tra€ted dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
That pellucid gelatinous, fubftance, which he 
pitches.upon with fo great rcliance and pafitivenefs, 
is chiefly of animmalcon{titution. Wocdward. 
He jecured and encreafed his profperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful re/i- 
ance on his providence. Atterbury. 
They afforded a fufficient confiction of this 
truth, and a firm reliance cn ‘the promites contained 
sinite l Rogers. 
Refignation in death, and reliance on the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
Clariffae 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, 
than that we have been accuftomed to fix upon. 
Ciariffa. 

RE‘LICK. 2. f. [religuie, Latin; relique, 
French. ] 

te ‘hat which remains; that which is left 


Miltcne 


Spenfere 


after the lofs or decay of the reft. It is 
generally ufed in the plural. 
Up dreary came of darknctfs queen, 
Go gather up the refigues of thy race, 
Or clic go them avenge. Spenfers 


Shail we go fee the relicks of this town? Shake/p. 
The fragments, feraps, the bits, and greafy reliçues 
Of her o’createn faith are bound to Diomede. Shak. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wath their itains, 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the foul remains ; 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 
And fpots of fin. Dryden's Æ neiss 


2. Itis often taken forthe body. deferted 
by the foul. 
; What 


REL 


What needs my Shakefpeare for his honour'd 
bones, 
"Thetabour of an age in piled tenes ? 
Or that his hallow'd reliques thould be hid 
Under’a ftar-ypointed pyramid ? Milton. 
In peace, ye thades of our great grandfires, reft; 
Eternal tpring, and rifing Alow'rs adorn 


DT be relichs'of each venerable urn. Doyder. 
Shallvour reficks fecond birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 


Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truft, 

Ani facred place by Dryden's awful duft; 
Rencath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies, 
To which thy tomb fba!l guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 

3. That which is kept in memory of an- 
other, witha kind. of religious venera- 
tion. 

Cowls flutter'd into rags, then religues leaves 
‘Ike {port of winds. J Milton. 

This church js very rich in relicks 5. among, the 
reit, thcy fhow a tragment.of, Thomas à Becket, 
as indeed there are very few treafuries of, relicks in 
Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this faint. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Rz'LickLY. adv. [from relick.} In the 
manner of relicks. A word not ufed, 
nor elegantly formed. 

Thrifty wench {crapes kitchen tuff, 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Relich/y kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Reiict. n.f. (relie, old French; re- 
li&a, Latin.) A widow; a wife defo- 
lare by the death of her hufband 

If the fathers and hufbands were of the houfehold 
of faith, then certainly their reliéts and ‘children 
cannot be ftrangers in this houfehold. Sprart’s Serm. 

Chafte relie?! 
Honour’d on-earth, and worthy of the love 
Of fuch a fpoufe as now reéfides above. 

Rexie’r. nf (relief, French. ] 

1. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of 
pain or forrow. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen, 
‘Tending ta fome relief of our extremes. | Milton. 

2. That which frees from pain or forrow. 

He found his defigned :prefent would be'a relief, 
and then he thought itan impertinence to'confider 
what.it could be ‘called befides. Feil. 

So fhouldweimake our death a'glad relief 
From future hame. 

Nor dar'd' Ito prefume, “that prefs'd with grief, 
My flight thouldurge'you to thisidire relief ; 
‘Stay,, ftay your, fteps. Dryden's Æneis: 

3. Dilmifbon, of a fentinel from his pok. 

For this relief, much thanks ; ‘tis bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart. Shakefpeare's Hamict. 

4. [Relevium, law Latin.] Legal remedy 
of wrongs. 

5. Lhe prominence.of a figure in ftone or 
metal; the feeming prominence of a 
picture. 

The figures-of many ancient coins rife up in a 
much mote beautiful re/ief than thofe on the 'mo- 
dern; the tace finking’by degrecs in the ‘feveral 
deciewfions tot the, empire; tdi abuut Conitantine’s 
time, ait lies amoatt even with the furtace of the 
medal. tye -Addifon. 

Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief, 
The forms auguft of kings, or Conqu’ring chief, 

E er fweil'd on marble, ‘as in veciethave thin'd, 
ln polith’d verte, the manners, and the mind. Pope. 

6. The expofure of any thing, by the 
proximity of fomething different. 

Revie vaBLe. adje [from relieve.} Ca- 
pable of relief. 

Neither ‘can they, as to rcparation, hold plea of 
things, "wherein the party is referable by common 
law. Hale. 


Jo RELIE’VE. w. a. [relevo, Latin ṣire- 
lever, Fr.) 


Garrb. 


Dryden's Knigkt’s Tale. | 


REL 


t. To eafe pain or forrow. 


2. To fuccour by affiftance. 
From thy growing ftore, 
Now lend afliftance, and relicve the poor ; 
A pittance of thy land will fet him free.» Dryden. 

3» To feta fentinel at reit, by placing 
another on his pot. 

Honett foldier, who hath relieved you ? 
—Bernardo has my place, give you good night. 

Skhakefpeare. 

Relieve the centuries that have watch’d all night. 

Dryden. 

4. To right by law. 

5. To recommend by the interpofition of 
fomething diffimilar. 

As the great lamp of day, 
Through diff rent regions does his courfe purfue, 
And leaves one world but to revive anew; 
While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his lure with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tirefume, the poet muit not encumber his poem 
with tvo much bufinefs ; but fometimes relicve the 
fubjeét with a moral reHe€tion. Addifon. 

6. Yo fupport; to affiit; to recommend 
to attenuon. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve 
each other ; when ncither will pafs afunder, yet are 
they plautible together. Brown. 

RELIEVER. n. f. [from relieve.] One 
that relieves. 

He is the prote¢tor of his weaknefs, and the re- 
liewer of his wants. _ Rogers’s Sermons. 

RELIE VO. x. J. [Italian.] The pro- 
minence of a figure or piĉture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objeéts in the middle 
come out from the fuperficies: the painter muft do 
fo in refpect of the lights and fhadows of his figures, 
‘to give them more relievo and more ftrength. Dryd. 

To RKELI'GHT. vea. [re and light.] ‘To 
light anew. 

His pow'r can heal me, and relight my eye. Pope. 

RELU'GION. n. f. (religion, French ; 
religio, Latin.] 

1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 
and punifhments. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juft, 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. B. Fonfon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of jultice, of religion, truth, and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

By religion, I mean that general habit of reverence 
towards the divine nature, whereby we are enabled 
and inclined to worthip and ferve God after fuch a 
manner as we conceive moft agrecuble to his will, 
fo as to/procure his favour and blefing. Waikins. 

If we confider it as:direéted againt God; “itis a 
breach of religion ; ifsasotoi men, it is an offence 


againit moraiity. South. 
By her intorm’d, we beft religicn learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid difcern.. | Blackmore. 


Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes :duty 
to God andour neighbours» but in a proper ifenfe, 
virtue fignifics duty towards men, and. re/iziom duty 
to-God. ` Watts 

I never once in my: life. confidered, whether | 
was living as the-laws of religion direct, or whether 
my way of lire was fuch, as-would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. Law. 

2. A fyitem of divine faith and worthip, 
as oppofite to others. 

The image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay retigions, full of pomp and gold. Milten. 

The chriftian religion, rightly underitood, is 
the deepeft and choiceft piece of philofophy that is. 


More. 


The dogtrinevof the gofpel, propofesito men fuch’ 


glorious.rewards,and fuch. terrible punithments asino 

religion ever did, and gives us far greater affurance 

of their scality and certainty thansevemthe world 

had. Tillotfon. 
z 


REL 


Reticionist. n. f. [from.religion.J: A 
bigot to any religious, per(vafion. 
The lawfulocfs of taking oaths may be ‘revealed 
to the quakers, who then will ftand upon as good a 
foot for preferment as any other fubjeéti; “under 
fuch a motly adminiftrauon, what) pullings and 
hawlings, what a zeal and. biafs+there »will: be yin 
each religiznif? to advance his own tribe, and deprets 
the others. Swf td 
RELI'GIOUS. ‘aaj. (religieux, French ; 
religiofus, Lat.] e 
t. Pious; difpofed to the duties of reli- 
gion. | ahd 
It is „a matter of , found. confequence, „that all 
duties are by fo much the better pertormed, by 
how much. the men are more rc/igiousy trom whoie 
habilities the fame proceed. Hacker. 
When holy and devout religious chriftians. ` 
Are at thcir beads, ‘tis hard to draw them from thence; 
So {weet is zealous contemplation!" - Shake fpeare. 
Their tives te 3 gj 
Religicus titled them the fons of God. ; » | ATisscus 
z. Teaching religion. 
_. He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
` And entertains the harmlefs day 
With a religious book or friend. Wottore 
3. Among the Romanitts, bound by the 
vows of poverty, chaftity, .and-obe- 


dience. 7 

Certain fryars and religions men were moved with 
fome zeal, to draw the people to the chriitian 
faith. Abtet. 


France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular ~ 


and religious. Addijon’s State of the War. 

What the protettants would call a tanatick, is 
in the Roman church a religious of fuch an order ; 
as an Englih merchant io Lifbon, after fome 
great difappointments in the worid, refolved to tum 
capuchin. Aldijon. 

4. Exadt; ftri&t. 
ç. Appropriated to ftrict obfervance of 
holy duties. 

Her family has the fame regulation as a religizus 
houfe, and all its orders tend to the fupport of a 
conftant regular devotion. Lawes 

Rei ciousLy. adv. [from religious. | 
1. Pioufly; with obedience co the dictates 
of religion: 

For, whe will have his work his withed end to win, 
Let him with hearty pray'r religicwfly begin. Draye. 

z. According to the rites of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren fain 
Religioufly they afk a facrifice. Shakefpeare. 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreffes to him, come into 
his prefence with reverence, knecling and religioufly 
bowing:thylelf before:- him? Duppa’s Rules to Dev. 

4. Exactly ; with itrict obtervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the 
two houfes and their attendants, arevreligiou/ly to be 
maintained. Bacon. 


Rericiousness. n. f. [from religious. } 
The quality or ftate of being religious. 


To RELINQUISH. v. a. [relinguo, Lat.) 
lt. ‘To forfake ; to abandon ; ‘to leave ; to 
defert. l 
The habitation there was utterly réinguificd. 
Attor. 
The Eoglith colonies grew poor and weak, 
though the Englith lords grew rich and mighty ; 
for they placed Irish tenants upon ‘the lands relin- 
guifecd by the Englithi Davics. 
2. Toquit; to releafe ; to give'up. - 
The ground of God's fole property in any thing! 
is, the return of it made by man to God); by which 
act hewrelinguifbes and delivers sback:to Godjall his 
right to the ufe, of that thing, which. before had 
been freely granted him by God. South's Sermons. 


3. To 
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3: To'forbëar to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the num- 
ber of ‘rites and orders ‘common unto both, there 
are particulars, the ufe whereof is utterly unlawful, 
jn regard to'fome fpecial bad and noifome quality ; 
there is-no doubt but wa ougnt to relinguifo fuch 
rites and “orders, what freeéom foever we have to 
retain the other ftill. Heoker. 

RELI NQUISHMENT. n.f. [from relin- 
quifb.| Fhe act of forfaking: 


Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, } 


_ which .is.popith, away with it: this is the thing 
they require in us, the utter relinguifbment of all 
things popifh. Hooker. 

The natural tendernefs of confcience which mutt 
firt create in the foul a fenfe of fin, and from thence 

_ produce a forrow for it, and at length caufe a relir- 
guifement of it, is took away by a cuftomary te- 
peated courfe of finning. Scurb. 

RELISH. 2. fa- (from relecher, French, 
to lick again. Minjbcav, Skinner.} 

a. Tafe; the effeét of any thing on the 
palate: it is commonly ufed of a pleaf- 
ing tafte. 

Under tharp, fweet, and four, are abundance of 
immediate peculiar re/ifhes or taftes, which expe- 
rienced palate: can cafily difcern. Boyle on Calan: s. 

Thefe two bodies, whofe vapours are fo pungent, 


fpring from : faltpetre; which ‘betrays) upon. the f 


. tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, but coldnefs mixed 
with a fomewhat languid, rel fb. retaining to bit- 
ternefs. Bye. 

Much pleafure we have loft, while we abftain‘d 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True rel jb, tafting. Milton 

Could we fuppofe their relifbes as ditferent there 
as here, yet the manna in heaven {uits every palate. 

Locke. 

Sweet, bitter, four, harfh, and falt, are a!l the 
epithets we have to denominate that numberlets 
variety of relifhes to be found diftiné in the different 
parts.of the lame plant. Lecke. 

2. Tafte; fmall quantity juit perceptible 

The king- becoming graces ; 
As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
IT have no re/ fh of them. Skakefprare’s Macberb. 

3. Liking; celight im any thing. 

We have fuch a rëli/b for faction, as to have loft 
that of wit. Addifon's Freebolder. 

Good men after death. are diftributed among thcfe 
feveral islands with. pleafures of diflerentkinds, fuit- 
abletothe rei.fbes ard pesteClions of thote fettled in 
the:n. Addifon's Speétator. 

4. Senfe; power of perceiving excellence ; 

tate. Addifon ufes it both with of and 
for before the thing. 

A man, who has any relik for fine writing, dif- 
covers new beauties, or receives ftronger impref- 
fions trom the matterly firokes of a great aothor 
every time he pesofes him. Addifon. 

‘Seme. hidden (eeds of goodnefa and knowledge 
give him a reli of {uch reficctions, as improve. the 
mind, and make the heart better. Addifen. 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things 
become familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon 
the rclifo of the fpectator. ' Seed. 

5. Delighngiven by any thing; the power, 
by which pleafare is given. 

Expeftation whirls me round ; ; 
Th* imaginary relifd is fo fweet, 

That it enchants my fenfc. 


Shakcheeare. 
When liberty is gone, 


Lite, growslinfipid, and has ioftits reli. Addifon. 


6. Caft ;. manner. 
Jt preferves fome relifh of-old writing. 
To Re wish. v..a.. {fromthe noun.) 
1. Logive a talte to any thing. 
On fmcaking Sard they dine; 
JA fav'ry bit thatferv'd to relifh wine. | 
2 To tafe; to have a hking. 


= 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Jo RELISH. v. n. 


2. To give pleafure. 


| RELUCTANT: adj. {reluGans, Lat.) Un- 


“REL 


I love the people; 
Though it do well, Ido not reli/h well. 
Their loud applaufe. Shakefpeare. 
How wili diffenting brethren re‘if it? 
What will malignants fay ? Hudibras. 
Men of nice palates would not re/i/b Arittotle, as 
dreft up by the tchoolmea. Baker. 
He knows how to prize his advantages, and 
relifb the honours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 
You are to nourifh your fpirit with pious read- 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchings,. falt- 
ings, and prayers, that you may talte, and relifb, 
and defire that eternal ftate, which is to begin when 
this life ends. Law. 


> 


1. To have a pleafing tafte. 
The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape 
of lions, without which, their greateit dainties would 
not relifh to their palates.  Hakewill on Providence. 


Had [ been the finder-out of this fecret, it would 

not have relifoed among my other difcredits. Sbak. 
3. To have a flavour. 4 
A:theory, which how much foever it may re/i/> 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature. 
Woodward. 
Re‘LisHABLE. adj. [from relifo.] Gut- 
able; having a tafe. 
To Revive. v. n. [reand /ive.] Tore- 
vive; tolive anew. Not ufed. 

The thing on earth, which is of moft avail, 
Any virtue’s branch and beauty's. bud, 
Reliven not for any good. f 

To Rsvove. v.a: (re and love.) 
love in return. Not ufed. 

To own for him fo familiar and. levelling an 
affection as love, much more to expeét to be re/:wed 
by him, were not the leaft faucy prefumption man 
could be guilty of, did not bis own..command- 
ments make it a duty. Bayle. 

Retrucent adj. [relucens, Lat.] Shin- 
ing; tran{parent; pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the re/ucent ftream 
Plays o'er the mead. Thomfon's Summer. 


To Kexuct. v. a. [relugor, Latin.} To 
ftruggle again. 

We, with itudied mixtures, force our rclufing 
appetites, and with all the fpells of epicurifm, con- 
jure them up, that we may lay them again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Revu’ctance. ) 2./. [relu@or, Latin. ] 

RELU CTANCY. Unwillingnels ; re- 

pugnance; ftruggle in oppofition : with 
to or againf?. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles; is able to furmount their re/uéfancy to fe- 
paration, notwithftanding ‘the fuppoled danger of 
thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle. 

Jt favours 
ReleSance againfi God, and his juft yoke 
Laid on our necks. Milton. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, witi what re/ufancy 
Her helplefs innocence I doom to die. Dryden. 

f¥.neas, when forced in his own defence to kill 
Laufas, the poet fhows compaffionate, and temper- 
ing the feverity of his looks with a relutante to the 
a€tion ; he has pity on his beauty and his youth ; 
and is loth to deftroy fuch a mafter-piece of nature. 

Dryden. 

How few would be atithe pains of acquiring fuch 
an habit, and of Conquering all the re/uStaxcies and 
difficulties that lay in the way towards virtue? At. 

Many hard ftages of difcipline muk. he pafs 
through, before he can fubduc the rc/uc?ances of his 
corruption. Rogers. 

With great reluéfancy man is perfuaded. to ac- 
knowledge this neceffity. Rogers's Sermons. 


Spenfer. 
To 


willing ; a¢ting with repugnance. 
Relufant;' but in vain! a greater pow'r 
‘Now scul'd-him. Mition's Paradife Lf. 


REM 

Some’ refuge in the mufe’s art I fouhd ; 
Relué?unt now I touch’d the trembling fring, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to fing. Ticke/. 

To ReLu crate. V. a. [reluSor, Latin. ] 
To refitt; to ftruggle againit. 

In violation of God's patrimony, ‘the fir facri- 
lege is looked on with fome: horrour, and men devife’ 
colours to delude.their re/ucfating confciences 3 but 
when they have once made the breach, their feru- 
pulofity loon retires. Decay of Pity. 

RELUCTA TION." nf. [relefor, Latino. ] 
Repugnance; refiltance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though: not 
without fonie re/uEation. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Adam's: fin, or the curfe upon it, did not dc- 
prive him of his rule, but left the creatures to a rc- 
beilion or re:wcfatione Bacom 


To ReLu'me. v.a. To light anew; to 


rekindle. 
Relumeg her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pepe. 
To RELU MINE. v. a. To light anew, 
Once put out thy light; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light re/umine. Shakefpeare's Othelloe 
To RELY’. v.'n. [re and lye.) -Tolean 

upon with confidence; to put truft in ; 


to reft upon; to depend upon: with oz. 
Go in thy native innocence! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. 
Miltcs. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 
But to the Nile owes more than tovthe fky. Weller. 
Thus Solon to Pifittratus reply'd, 
Demanded, on what fuccour he re/y’d, 
When with fo fewshe boldly did engage ? 
He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denberz.- 
Though reafon is not to, be relied up:n, as univer- 
fally fufficient co dire& us what to.do; yet it isgenc- 
rally to be re/ied upon and obeyed, where it tells us 
what we are not to do. South. 
Fear relies uporna natural love of ourfelves, and: 
is complicated with a neceflary defire of our own 
pretervation. Tillotfane 
Such variety of arguments only diftraét the under- 
ftanding that religs on'them. Lecke. 
The» pope: wasibecome*a partyin the caufe, and 
couldsnat berredicd upon for a decion.» Atterbury 
Do we find fo much relizionsin'the age, as to re/y 
on the gencral! practice'for the meafures of our duty ? 
Rogers. 
No: prince tcan ever reig ton. the fidelity oF that 
man, who israrebel to his: Creator. Rogersa 


To REMAIN. v. n. [remaneo, Batin.) 


1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
num ber. ; 
That that remains, fhall.be buried in death 

4 "© Fob, xxvii če 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day 5" and that 
which remainethoycry layyup until the:morning. 
Exodus, ixviev2 e 
2. Tocontinue; to endure ; to be ieft in 
a particular itate. 


He for the time remain'd Rupidly good. Milton. 
» To be left after anyvevenc. 
Childlefs' thou art, childlefs remain. Miltor. 


In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the leaft pretence to inherit- 
ance. Locke. 

4. Not to be loft. 

Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may for aye remair. Spenf-re- 

I was increafed more than all that were before ms 
alfo my.wifdom remained with mee) Tcclws. iis o. 

If what you have heard, fhall rezain in you, ye 
fhall continue in the Son. 1 Foo ike 24 

. To be lett as not comprifed. 

-a That a father may have fome power over his 
children, is eafily granted ; but that an eider brother’ 
has fo over his brethren, remairs to be proved. Locke. 

6. To continue in a place. 

Te 


REM 


Jo Remain. v: a. ‘To awaits to be 
Jeft to. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicity ; 
And fuch end, pasdie, does ail them remain 
That of fuch-faliers fricndihip hall be fain. Sprer. 
With oken ftal 
Vil raife fuch ouccrics on thy ciatter'd iron, 
Which long. thall not withhold ine from, thy head, 
"That in alettle tiine, while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt. with thyfcif at Gath to bouit, 
Fut never fhatt fee Gath. Pilon. 
Lf thence ie ‘fcape, what remains him lefs 
‘Than tnknown dangers ? Milton. 
The caber conquett now 
Riwmainrs thee, aided by this hott of friends, 
Back on thy fues ‘more glorious to return. § Milter. 


Resarn. n. f. [from the verb, | 
1. Relick; that which is left. Generally 
ufed in the plural. 


I grieve with the old, for fo many additional 
inconveniencies, more than their (mall reriain of lite 
feemed deftined to undergo. Pope. 

2. The body left by the foul. 

But fowls obfcene difmember'd his remains, 
And dogs kad torn him. Pope's Odyffey. 

Oh wou'd'tt chou fing what heroes Vr indfor borc, 
Or raile ola warriors, whoic ader'd remairs, 

In weeping vaults, her haiiow'd earth contains! 

i Pope. 
3- Abode; habitation.» Not in vufe. 
A moft miraculous work in this good king, 

Which cften fince my bere remain in England, 
I've feen him do. Skarefpcare's Macbeth. 
REMAINDER. adj. [from remain.) Re- 
maining ; refute; left. 
s His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder bifket . 
After a voyage. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

We turn not back the-fitks upon the merchant, 
When we have fpoil’d them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrefpective place, 
Becaufe we now are full. 

REMAINDER. Ia f. 
a. What is left; remnant; relicks. 
The gods proted you; 
And blefs the good rexainders ot thecourt H Shake 

Jt may well employ the ren:ainacr of their lives 
to perform it.to purpote, { meany cheywork of evan- 
gelical obedience. Hammind. 

Maheméet’s crefcent by our feuds encreatt, 
Blafted the learn'd remaind:rs of the Eaft. Derbam. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo dia- 
bolical, had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its 
affiftance, ‘and cleared the villain’s breaft of all rz- 
mainders of humanity ? South. 

There are two ieftraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, thame and fear ; fhame is the 
weaker, and hath place only in thofe in whom there 
are fame remainders of virtue. Tillctfor. 

What madnefs moves you; matrons, ‘to deitroy 
The laù remaindcrs-of unhappy Troy? Dryden. 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
fquandered away tive, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the ren:airder. Rogers. 

If thefe deco€tions be repeated till the water comes 
off clear, the remainder yields no falt, A’twthme. 

Of Gx millions raifed every year for tlic fervice 
of the publick, one third is intercepted through 
the f{cveral fubordinations of artiul men in office, 
before the remainder is applicd to the proper ufe. 

Swift. 
2. The body when the foul is departed ; 
remains. 


Shake/peare. 


Shew us 
The poor rewcinder of. Andronicus.  Sbhakefpeare. 
3- [In law.] The lat chance of inne- 
ricance. 

A ne is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder, 
gexpeétant upon a leait that yieldcth norent. Bacon. 
fo Remakes. v.a. [reand make.) To 

make anew. 
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REM 


That, which fhe owns above her, muft perfcâly | 


remake us after the image of our maker. Glanville. 
YoRema no. v.a. [re and mando, Lat.) 
To jend back; to call back. 

The better fort quitted their frecholds and fled 
into England, and never returned, though many 
laws were made to remand them back. Davies. 

Vhiloxenus, for defpifing fome dull poetry of 
Dicnyfius, was condemned to dig in the quarries ; 
trom whence being rer:anded, at his return Diony- 
fius produced tome other of his veries; which as 
foon as Philoxenus had read, he made no'reply, but, 
caiiing to. the waiters, faid, carry me again to the 
quarries. Guairnzent of the Tongue. 

REMANENT. n. fe [remanens, Latin; 
remanart, old french. It is now con- 
tracted to remnant.) The part remain- 
ing. 

Ker majefty bought of his executrix the remanent 
of the lait term of three years. Bacon. 

REMARK. 2. J. [remarque, French. ] 
Obfervation ; note; notice taken. 


He cannot diftinguith difficult and noble fpecu- | 


lations from trifling and vulgar rémarks.. Cellier, 
To REMA RK, v.a. [remarquer, French.) 
1. To note; to obferve. 


It is cafy to obferve what has been rimarked, | 


that the names of fimple ideas. are the leait liable to 
miftakes. 
2. ‘To dilttinguifh ; to point out; to mark. 
Not in vte. . 
The pris'‘ner Samfon here F feck. 
—His manacles remark him, there he fits. Miltcn. 


REMARKABLE. adj. [remarquable, Fr.]° 


Obfervable ; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had 
beginning in time, from the will of the moft high 
God, whofe remarkable words are thus converted. 

Rakizh. 
"Tis remarkabl:, that they 
Talk mot, who have the leaft to fay. Prior. 

What we obtain by converfation foon vanithes, 
unlefs we note down what rsmarkablec we have 
found. Watts. 

REMA RKABLENESS. n.f. [from remark- 
able.) Obfervablenels; worthinels of 
obfervation. 

They fignify the remarkatline/s of this punith- 
ment of the Jews, as fignal revenge for the crucified 
Chrift. Hammond. 

REMARKABLY. adv. [from remarkable. } 
Obfervably ; in a manner worthy of ob- 
fervation. 
Chiefly affur'd 
Remarkably fo late, cf thy fo true, 
So taithfu! love. Milten. 
Such parts’of thefe writings, as may be remark- 


eritici/m. Waits. 
Rema RKER. n.f. [remarqueur, Fr.] Ob- 
ferver s one that remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine 
the author by writing a better book on -the fame 
fubjcét, he would foon.be convinced of his own in- 
fulliciency. Watts. 


pab'e of remedy. 
REMEDIATE. adj. [from remedy.] Me- 


ufe. i 

All you, unpublith'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and ,emediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs.  Skbakefp. King Lear. 
Reme’pivess. adj. [from remedy.) Not 


lefs; incurable. : 
Sad /Efculapius 
Imprifon'd was in chains cemedilefss Spenter. 
The war, grounded upon this general reimedilefs 


Lockes 


To. REMEDY. v.a. 


abiy Rupid, fhould become fubjeéts of an occafional) 


RëME'DIABLE. adj. [from remedy.] Ca- 


dicinal ; affording a remedy. -Not in| 


admitting remedy; irreparable; cure- 


REM 


neceMity, may be termed the general, itheircercdile's, 
or the neceffary war. i Raleigh. 
We, by rightful doom remeditefs, 
(Were loft'in death, rill he thart dwelt above 
High-thron‘d in fecret bliis, for us frail dunt 
Emptied his glory. Milton. 
Flatter him it may, às thofe are good at fatter- 
ing, who are good for nothing elfe ; but in the mean 
time, the poor man is left'under a remzdils de- 
lufion. . ‘South. 
Reme DILESSNESS. ». f. [from remedi- 
le/s.] Incurablenefs. dese tr 
REMEDY. n, f. [remedinm, Latin; re- 
mede, French.] 
1. A wedicine by which any illnefs is 
cured. . A 
The diffcrence between poifons and remedirs is 
eafily known by their effects"; and common reafon 
foon diftinguifhes between virtue and vice.” Stift. 
2. Cure of any uneafinels. LIF ji 
Here hope bezan to dawn; refolvèdyto try 
She fix`d on this her utmoltrcmedy. Dryden. 
O how (hort my interval of woe!’ 
Our griefs how fwift, our rémedies haw Now. Priore 
3- That which counteratts any evil : with 
to, for, or againfi; for is molt ufed. 
What may be remedy or cure 
To evils, which our own mifdeeds have wrought. 
‘ Milten. 
Civil government is the proper rimedy for the 
inconveniences of the {tate of nature. Locke. 
Attempts have been made for fome remedy ag.zin/t 
this evil. | Ssuift. 
4. Reparation; means of repairing. any 
h urt. 
Things, without all remedy, 
Should be without regard. Skake/peare's Machethe 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. 
Wifdem, ii. 1. 
[remedier, French. ] 
1. To cure; to heal. 
Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind 
fhould’ be grieved with that which is done ; but 
to remcdy their grief, lieth not fo much in us as 
in themfclves. j Hocker. 
2. To repair or remove mifchief. 


To REMEMBER. v. a. [remembrer, old 


French ; remembrare, Italian. ] 
1. To bear in mind any thing; not to 
forget. ii 2 
Remember not againtt us former iniqnities. 


Pfaim \xxix. 8. 
Remember thee! 
Ay thy poor ghoft, while memory holds.a place 


In this diftraéted brain. Kemcmber thee ! Shakefp. * 


2. To recolle&t; to call to mind. 
He having once feen and remembered me, even 
from the beginning began to be in the ricrward. 
Sidney. 
We are faid to remember any thing, when the 
idea of it arifes in the mind with a confciouinels 
that we-have had this idea before. Wares 
3- To keep in mind; to have prefent to 
the attention. 
Remen:ber what J warn thee, fhun to tafe; 
And fhun the bitter confequence. Milton. 
This is to be remembered, that it is not poffible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vicc by a 
total ignorance of it; unlefs you will all his life 
mew him up. Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of re- 
ward or punifhment. 


Cry unto God; for you hall be remembered ` 


of him. Lar 


He brings them back, bef 
Rememb’ring mescy and his covenant (worn. Milt. 
ç. To mention; not to omite — ; 


A citation ought to be certain, in ref ct of the 


perfon cited; for, if fuch ceraint therein 
omitted, fuch citation is invalid, a's shad cafes 
hereafter to be remembered. — o yfe. 
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+ 6s To-patiimmind’s to forceto reeottea ; 
> 2 y 


to renidi i 
His haad d leg command ding without threat- 
nre Sinia dier AAN chattifing. Sidney. 
aa. Joy, being altogether wanting, 
Jt doth reensher me\thelgmore of forrow. Sbakefp. 
is arieves my heart toBe remember'd thus 
T Hapy ne _of one fa glorious. Chapmar. 
ee tions, and the anfwer of the common 
re can np London, were ample matczials for a 
“Gonterence with thelords, who might be thereby 
remanded of their duty. ` Clarendon. 
; E wereld oaly remember them in iove and preven- 
“Gan, wid the do¢trine of the, Jews, and» the, ex- 
ampie gr the Greciais. ) 
7. To prelerve from being forgotten. 
Let stem have their wagesduly paid, ~ 
„And tamething over, to.ramcortereme. Sdabefoeare. 
Remue ssnerer. nef ffrom remembers) 


One who 'rexpetyibieias: ” 


SS pbsave moter te servanti, an3a Panaelicrer of 
“the bAt gon før? ack he tranfpianted 
moft of tem into-plentiful HUIS Wotton. 
Rese maw ance. 2. f (remembrance, Fr.) 
r, Retention int ' 3. mémory. 


` Though Cloten then but 
wore him ` f 
“From my-remimbrance.  Skakefpeare's Cyn:beline. 
ad. memory been loft with innocence,. 
"We had not known the fentence nor th’ offence ; 
*T was his chief punifhment to keep in’ ftore 
The fad remembrince what Kewas before. Denbam. 
© Sharp remontrance en the Englith part, 
l genet bame of being match’d by fucha foe, 
ou 


young, time bas not 


{e confeious virtue up in every heat Dryden. 


Thisever grateful in’ remembrance bear, 
- To me thou ow'ft, to me the vital air. 


2. Recolleclion ; revival of any idea; re- 


‘ minifcence. 
l Liiate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what fate 
T teil; bow glorious onceabove thy.fpheze. Milton. 
Roembrance is when 
- out the Operation of the like obje@ on the external 


fenfory. Locke. 
3. Honourable memory. Outof ufe. 


` Refemary and rue keep 
Seeming andifavour all the winter long; - 
Grace and remembrance be unto you bath 
4. Tranfimifion of a fact from one 
other. T 
mta 


Among the heavens, th’ immortal fac difplay’d, 
Left the remembrance 0 gief thenld fail, 
“And in the conftellations wrote his tals. Ad Jifon. 
5. Account preferved. Oye 
Thoft procecdings and ede a arc is: the 
Tower, beginning wie the twenticth year or Fd- 
“ward e Hale. 
6. eniai 
X Büt imremembrance of fo barea deed, > 
A tomb and funeral horiaurs I decreed.  Drvde:. 
7. Astoken) by which: any one is kept in 
the memory. 
I have remcn:bran-ex of yours, 
That 1 have longed t redcliver. S Rtf eare. 
Keep this remembrance tor thy Julias fake. St. 


%. Novice of fomeihing abfenr. 
Let your remembrai: Rill apply to Banquo ; 


Prefert him eminence, both with eye and cong ue) 
Mids, ie ~  Sbhakejp care. 
9. Power of remembering. | 
op Theed have heard relating what was donc 
Ere my remen:brance. Bi ilrop. 
RememBRANCER, m S [from remem- 
« brance-} tae ore 
1. One that reminds ; 
ay © ay i ~~. è 


tbat puts in 
Ps . } F f B 
= Ay the agent for his mater, 
"And theorem ancer of her, to.bold 
~ The hand fatt to her lord, SE 


bakip ires Cymb: lice. 
Vor. I. 


HHoyduy. i» 


the fame idea recurs, with- | 


God is prefent ih the confciences of good and 
bad; he is there: a remembrancer to call our actions 
to mind, anda witnefs to bring them to judgment. 


Tayler. 
l 4 Would were-in my grave ; 
For, living herc, you're, but. my curs d remem- 
brancers 


I once was happy. Otway’ sV enice Preferv'd. 
2. An officer of the exchequer. 
All ave digefted into» bocks, and fent to the re- 
ho membrancer of the exchequer, that ke make pro- 
ceiles upoa them. Bucer. 
To REmE'RCIE. v. a. [renercier, French. } 
Tothank. Obfolete. 
Off ring his fervice and his Aeareft lite 
For her defence, againit that earte to fight ; 
She him remercied, asthe patron of her lite. Spenfer. 
To RE'MIGRATE. v. zn. [remigro, Lac. } 
To remove back again. 
Some other ways he propofes to diveft fom? bodies 
of their borrowed fhapes, and make them remigrare 
< totheirfirft fimplicitv. » Boyle. 
Ressrcra tion. 2 f. [from remizrate. } 
Removal back again. 
The. Scots, tranfplanted hither, became ac- 
quainted with our cuftoms, which, by occafional 
remigrations, became diffufed in Scotland. Hak. 


To Remi ND. v.a [re and mind ] To 
putin mind; to force to remember. 


<5 When age itfelf, which will not be defied, tha'l 


begin to arreft, feize and remind*us of our mortality 
by painsiand dulnefarof fenfes; yet then the plea? 
fure of the mind thall be imits full vigour. South. 
The brazen figure of the conful, with the ring 
on his finger, remizded me of Juvenal’s majoris 
pondera gemmz2. Addifer. 
Reminiscence. ». /. [reminifcens, Lat. ] 
Recollection ; recovery of ideas. 
I caft about for all circumftances that may revive 
my memory or reminifcence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
For theother paitof memory, called reminiscence, 
whichis the retrieving of a thing at prefnt forgot, 
or but confufedly remembered; by fetting the mind 
to ranfack every little cell of the brain ; while itis 
thus bufied, how-accidentally does the thing fought 
for offer icfelf to the mind ? South. 
Reminisce NTIAL. adj. [from reminif- 
cence.| Relating to reminifcence. 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intelleQual acquifition'were but Yeminifeential evoca- 


om 


¿ tons E Bram. 
Rens ss. adj. [remis, Fr. remifuss Lat. | 
te Not vigorous; flack, p 


‘The water deferts the corpufcles, untefs it flow 
with a prewipicate motion ; for thenit hurries them 
out sming with it, till its motion becomes more 

~ languid aad tenife. ‘ood ward. 
2- Not carefu! ; flothful. 
Mad irevand weathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we dies while zanifatraitors Deep. Shak. 
If wlien by God's grace we have conquered the 
first difficuities of 1Ziipion; we grow carelefs and re- 
mift, ard raglect our guard, God's fpirit will not 
always ftrive with us. Titlotjon. 
Your, candour, in. pardoning» my errors, may 
mzxe me more reari/s incormedting thems, Dryden. 
ge Not intenfe. 
~ a Phefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remifs; 
Here ced tlaice, bat there alovers kits. Rojcen:. 
Remi ssiBLE. adj. [trom remit.) Ad- 
mitting’ forjrivene(s. 
REMIss10x. u. f. [remifion, French ; re- 
miffe, Latin. | 
1. Abatement; relaxation ; moderation. 
Error, mifelaim, and forgetfulnefs do now and 
thea become fuitora for fame reriiffien of extreine 
WgOure Bacia 
2. Ceffasion cf intenfenefs. 
In September and Octabcr stele difcafes do not 


REM 


abateanditemicin proportion to "the remiffien of the 
fun's heat. BWoedwoard. 

This difference of intention and remiffin of the 
mind in thinging, every one has experimented in 
himfelf. Locke. 

3. lo phyfick, remifion is when a diltem- 
per abates, but ders not go quite off be- 
fore it returns dgain. 

4e Releafe; abatement of right or claim. 

Not only anvezpedirion. but the remiffion of a 
duty or,tax, were tranfinitied to puffericy after this 
mannere Addifon. 

Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the re- 
mifon of the firit-timits and tenths, Srv jt. 

ç. lorpivenefs ; pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 

And afk renujion for my toily patt. Shak focare. 
Thar pies 
With God or man will pain thee no remijficn. Mile. 

Many believe the article of femin of tins, but: 
they believe it without the condition of repentance, 
or the fruits of holy life. Taylor. 

Remi'ssny.adv. [from rémi/s.] 

L Carelefly ; negligently ; without clofe 
attention. 

How “fhould it then be in our power to do it 
coldly or remifs/y ê fo that our defire being natural, 
is alfo in that) cegree’ of eatnefinets whereunto no- 
thing can be added. Heckir. 

2. Not vgoroufly; not with ardour or 
eagerne(s ; flackly. i 

There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 
fecution of this maiter “among the bifhops; fome 
of them proceeding mote remii/sly in it. Clarendon. 

Rema'ssness. 2. f- [from remi/s.] Care- 
lefnefs; negligence; coldnefs; want 
of ardour ; ifatrention. 

Future evils, 
Or new, or by remiffne/s new conceiv'd, 
Are now to have no fucceflive degrees. Siuke/peares 

No great offenders “fcape their dooms ; 

Small praife from lenity and remiffie/s comes. Denba 

Jack, through the remiffrejs of conftables, has 
always found means to efcape. Arbuthnr. 

The great)concern of God: for our falvation, is 
fo far trom an argumentiof remiffne/s in us, that it 
ought to exciteour utmoft cate. Rogers's Sermonse 


To REMIT. d. a. [remitto, Latin.) 
1. To relax; to make lefs intenfe. 


So willingly doth God remi: his ire. Milton 
Ourfupremeifoe may much remit 
His anger; andiperhaps thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, fatisfy`d 
* With what is punifh'd. Milton 


2. Te forgive a punifhment. 

With fuppliant pray’rs their pow'rs appeafe ; 
The foft Napzan race will foon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punifhment.. Dryden. 

The magiftrate can often, where the publict 
good den:anda not the execution of the law, remit 
the punifhment of criminaloffences by his own au- 
thority,» but yet cannot remit the fatisfa@ion due 
tu any private man. Lockes 

Je [Remettre, Fr.} To pardon a faule. 

At my lovely Taniora`s intreata, 

I do remit thefe young men’s hicinous faults. Shak. 

Whofe. foever fina ye remit, they ara remitted 

. unto them; and whofe focver fine ye retain, they 
are retained. Jobn, $x. 246 
4- To give tip; to refign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould 
be remitted to their prince to be punithed in the 
placc whete they have offended. Hayward. 

Th’ Algyptian crown’ I to your hands rem: ; 
And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Drydens 

Heaven thinks fit i 
Thee to thy former fury to'remnie. Dryden. 
5. [Remerrre, Fr] ‘Yo defer; to refer. 

The bithop had certain proud in tructions iñ the 
front, thuifh there were a pliant’ctuufe atthe foot, 
that remisrid all to the bifkop’s difcretion. Bacon. 

3Q I remis 


REM 


I remie'me to'themfelves, and challenge'their na- 
tural ingenuity to fay, whether they have not fome- 
Yimesfuch thiverings withinthem ? 

z Gevernment of the Tongue. 
6. To, put again in cuflody. 
This bold return with feeming patience heard, 

The pris*ner was. remitted to the guard. Dryden. 


7. To fend money to a diftant place. 


They obliged ‘themfelves to remit after the rate of | 


‘twelve hundred'thoufand pounds tterling per annum, 
divided into fo'many monthly payments. Addijcr. 
8. To reftore. Not in ufe. 
The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but aftcr 
a fhort time remitted to his liberty. Hayward, 
To REMIT. v. n. i 
1. To flacken ; to grow lefs intenfe. 
When our pations remit, the vehemence of our 
{peech remits too.  Brocme’s Notes on the Odyffey- 
2. To abate, by growing lefs eager. 

„As, by.degrees, they remitted of their induftry, 
loathed their bufinefs, and gave way to their plea- 
fures, they let fall thofe generous principles, which 
had raifed them to worthy thoughts. ©) Seutb. 

3. [In phyfick.} ‘To grow by intervals’ 
lefs violent, though not wholly nter- 
mitting. 

Remirmentan. f. [from remit.] ‘The 
act of remitting to cuftody. 


REMITTANCE. n. f. [from remit.) 
1. The at of paying money at a diftant 
place. | 
2. Sum fent to.a diftant place. 
A compaét among private perfons furnithed out 
the feveral remitrances. Addifon'ou Italy. 
REMITTER. n. fo [remettre, French: ] 
1. One who remits, or: procures;the Con- 
veyance and payment of money. 
-2; [In common law.] A reftitution of 
one that hath two titles to hands or tenc- 
ments, and is feized of them by his lat- 
ter title, unto his title that 1s more an- 
cient, in cafe where the latter ïs de- 
fektive, Cowiel. 
You faid, if I retdrn’d ñext fize In Lent, 


Phould pein remittcr of your grace; i} 
In th’ interim my letters fhould take place» |) | 


Of affidavits. Donne. 


REMNANT. NI f 


that which remains. 
"Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
ehou bloodtefs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that 1 invocate thy ghoft?  Shakefp. 
Bear me hence 
From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 
Where. 1 may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
Shakefpeare. 
About his thelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes’of rofes 

Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefpeare. 
I was entreated to’ get them fome refpite and 

breathing bya ‘ceflation, without which they faw 

no probability to preferve the remnant that had'yet 

efcaped. King Charks. 
It fecma,.that the remnants of the generation of 

men werc in fuch a deluge faved. Bacon. 
‘The remnant of my tale is of a length 

To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

_ A feeble army)andian cm pty fenate, 

Ren:nants of mightybatulesfoughtin vain.) Addi/on. 
Seetthe poor remnant: of thele flighted hairs! 

My hands hall rend what c'en thy rapine fpares. 

ape. 

The frequent.ufe of rhe latter was a A al 

popery, which never ‘admitted:{cripture in the vul- 

gar tongue. Swift. 


Remnant. edj. [corruptly formed from 
remanent.) Remaining; yet left. 


[corrupted from re- 
manent.) “Refidade ; that which is left 3! 


REM 


It bid her feel 
No future pain. for me; but inftant: wed 
A lover more proportion’d tovher bed; ) 
And quiet dedicate her remnan.. Me 
To the jut duties of an humble witee Prior. 


REMOLTEN. part. [from remelt.] Melt- 
ed again. 

It were good to try in glafs works, whether the 
crude miatcrials, mingled with ylafs already made 
and remoli:n, do not facilitate the making of glafs 
with lets heat. Bocen. 


REMONSTRANCE. = na: fe [remorfirance, 
. French; from remon/ftrate. | 

t. Show ; difcovery. Not in ufe. 

You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rath remonfirance of my hidden power, 

Than let him be fo lof. Shakofpeare. 

2. Strong |reprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would 
alfo. give them power of confirming it unto others, 
either with miraculous operation, or with {trong and 
invincible remonftrance of found reafon. Hooker. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a 
remonftrancey in which they fet forth, that their 
father, having refufed to take in the Spectator, 
they offered to "bate him the article of bread and 
butter in the tea-table. Addifon's SpeEator. 

Importunate paifions furround the man, and will 
not fuffer him to attend to the remonftrarces of 
jultice. Rogers. 

Yo REMO'NSTRATE. w. n. [remonftro, 
Latin ; remonfirer, French.] ‘Yo maketa’ 
{trong repretentation; to fhow reafons 
on any fide in ftrong terms. 

REMORA. n. J. [Latin.] 

4a. A leror obitacle. 

2. A fith or a kind of worm. that, fticks to 
fhips,and retards their palage through 
the water. | 

Of fithes\you ‘fhall’ find intarms the’ whale, her- 
ring, roach, and remora. Peacham cn Blaxoning. 

The rem:rais about three quarters of a yard long ; 
his body"before three inches and a half over, thence 
tapering to the tailend ; his mouth two inches and 
a half over; his chops ending angularly; the nether 

‘a litde broader, ard produced forward near an inch ; 
hisfips'rough with a great number of little prickles. 
Gree. 


To RE'MORATE. v. a. [remoror, Latin.] 


To hinder ; “0 delay. Dia. 
REMO'RSE. n. f. [remor/us, Latin.) 


1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could ‘be reftrained 
from that impious aét by any remorfe of confcience, 
or that they had not wickednefs enough. to defign 
and exccute it. Clarendon. 


N 


row. 
Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for 


remorfe of their wives and children, would be with- f 


held. Spenfer. 
Shylock, thou lead’ft this fafhion of thy malice 
To the lait hour of aét; and then, ’tis thought, 
Thou'lt thew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange, 
Than is thy ftrange apparent cruelty. Séake/pcure. 
The rogues flighted me.into the river, with as 
little remorferas they would have drowned a’bitch's 


blind puppies. t Shakefpeure. 
Curfe on th’ unpard’ning princes whom tears can 
draw 


To no remerfe; who rulesiby lion's law. Dryden. 
REMORSEFUL. ad. [remorfe'and full. 
1. Tender; compafhonate. 

O Eglamour, think not. I flatter, 
Valiant and wile, rencrfeful, well accomplith’d, Sb. 
Love,. that comes too.late, 
Like a.remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great fende: turns a fowre offences, Shakifp. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and. remorfoful day 
Is crept. nto the bolum of the lkas y Shikefpeare. 


. Tendernefs ; pity; fympathetick , for-! 


REM 


2..Iefeems to have had once the fenfe of 
pitiable. 
Eurylochus ftraight hafted the report ` 
l OFf thishis fellowes moit remorecful tate. Chapman. 
Remo Rrsevess. adj. [from remorje.] Un- 
pitying; cruel; favage, ` y 
Where were ye nymphs, when the rerorfelefsdeep 
Clos’d o'er the head of yourlov'd Lycidas ? Alidor 
O the inexpreffible horrour that will feize upon a 
finner, when he ftands. arraigned, at the barjof di- 
vine juice! when he thail die his accufery, his 
judge, the witneffes, all his remarfulefs adverfaries! 
x l _ Scuth's Sermoase 
REMOTE. adj. (remotus, Latin.] 
1. Diktant; not immediate. 
In this narrow {eanding of capacity, it isnot all 
remote and even apparent good that affects us. Locke. 
2. Diftant; not at hand. . 
Their rifing all at once was. as the found 
Of thunder heard remote., Miitene 
3.» Removed tar oft;placed not near. 
The arch-chymick fun; fo farifrom us remate, 
Produces. with. terreftrial, humour mixed 
Here in the dark.fo many precious things. ALiltone 
Remote from men with God he pafs'd his days, ` 
Pray'r all his bufinefs, all his pleafure, praife. 
jó zi TOET ~ Parrel 
In quiet fhades, content with rural fports, 
Give me a life, remcte trom guilty courts. Granville. 
4. Foreign. | 
5. Diftant; not clofely conneéted. 
An unadviled tranfiliency from the efte& to the 
remctcft caufe. Glanville. 
Syllogifin Jerves not to furnith the mind with in- 
termediate ideas, that shew the conneCtion of remore 
ones. _ Locke. 
6. Alien’; not agreeing. 


All thofe propofitions, how remote foever from. 


reafon, are fo facred, that men will fooner part with 
their lives, than futter themfelves to doubt of thera. 


7, Abftracted. . 

Wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, 
either amongit, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of fpace, no where find any. 
bounds. sio Lockes 


REMOTELY. adu. {from remote:] Not 
nearly; ata diftance. bi 
It is commonly opinioned, that. the earth was, 


Likes ‘ 


thinly inhabited, at leaft not remotely planted before , 


the flood. * Bresvr. 
Two lines in Mezentius and Laufus are indced 

remotely allied. to Virgil's fenfe, but too like the 

tendernefs of Ovidi ` . Dryden. 
How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 

In the firt front amiant a Maughter'd pile, “ 

High on’ the mound he dy"d. Smith. 


REMOTENESS. 2. f. [from remote,] State- 
of being remote ; diftance; not near- 
nefs. ; ` 

The joys of heaven are like the „ftars, which- 
by reafon of our remotene/s appear extremely Jittle. 
, Poi Boyle. 
Titian employ'd brown and earthly colours upon 
the forepart, and has referved his. greater light for 
remotencffes and the back part of his landfcapes. Dry. 
If tHe greareft part of bodies efcape our notice by 
“their remetenefs, others are no lefs concealed by thew 
minutenefss ' Locke. 
His obfcurities generally arife fromthe remotenefs. 
of the cuitoms, perfons, and things he alludes to. 
Addifon. 

Remo Tion. n. /. [from remotus, Latin. ], 
The ast of removing ; the ftate of being 
removed to diltance. oe 

All thy ‘fatety Were’ rewtotion, and thy “defence. 
abfence. ` I 'Sbakifpeares 
The confequent ftricthy taken, may be a falla- 
cious/illation, in teferehice to antécedéncy' or cont 
fequence; as to conclude fromm the politioniot the 
antecedent 


—— |e 
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3o antecqdentjuntorthe pofition of the confequent, or 
from the remseticn of the confequent to the.remction 
of the antecedent.» 4 4 Browa's Vulgar Errours. 

Reiso°vaBle. adj. [from.remove.] Such 
a3 may be removed, 

_~ The Irith bifhops haye their clergy in fuch fub- 

jection, chat they diie complain'of them; for 

Knowing their own incapacity, and chat they are 

“therefore removeable at their bifhop’s will, yield 

P<" Whar pleafcth him. Spenfer. 


> 


+ plexfuie ofthe rector pf the mother church. Ayliffe. 
REMO Var. in. /. [fiom remove. ] 
1. The a&t of putting out of any place. 
Byiwhich renewal of one extremity with an- 
other, the world, feeking to procure a remedy, 
» hath purchafed a mere exchange of the evil before 
‘felts 1 pee 2 te “Hooker. 
2. The af of putting away. | 
— Pherers@al/ of fucha difeafe’ is not to beat- 
tempted by ative remedies) np morë than a thorn 


3% Difmiffion from a’ pott. y 
ir theremoral of théfe perfons from their pofts 
has produced fach popular'€ommiotions, the continu- 
ance of them might have produced'fomething more 
fatalon f wits te Addifon. 
A Whether his remceval waa caufed by his own tears 
or other meéh’s artifice’, | fuppofing the throne to be 
vacant, the body of the people was leit at liberty to 
chufe what form of government they pleafed. Swift. 
4. The ftate of being removed.: 
The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilit he prefers 
~~ ibtalayremova!, is voluntary. Locke. 
Yo REMOVE, v. ay \[removeo, Latin ; 
remuer, French. ] 
1. ‘To put from its place ; to take or put 
away. F 3 
#4 Good, God rime 
The means that makes us ftrangers! Shake/peare. 
He remowetb away the fpeech of the trufty, and 
į Wakes away the underitanding ofthe aged. 
. : outs Faby xii-.20. 
1 "T "So would "he have removed thee out or the ftraight 
“into a broad place. Fob, xxxvi. 16. 
"He longer in this’ paradife to dwell 
` Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
‘And fend thee from the garden forth’to till 
The ground. Milions Paradife Loft. 


d `a Whether he will remove his contemplation trom 


’ . One idea to another, is many times in his choice. 


Let kings no more wich gentle mercy {way, 
But.every monarch be the {courge of God, 
If from your thoughts, Ulyfles you rerove, 
Who cul d bis fubjects with a fatixer’a loves 
z. To place atia diftance. 
s They are farther rancved fromaititle tobe innate, 
and the doubt of their being native impreGions on 
j 


) You, who fiil! the blifsful featsiabaye ! 
d 
Pope. 


the mind, is ftronger againit thefc moral principles 
than che other. Á , 

Jo Remove. wv. n. 

1. To change place. 


2. To go from one place to another, 
A fhort exile muft.for thow precede ; 
The term expired, froni Candia they remove, 
And buppy each at hime enjoys his love. Diyden. 
How oft from pomp ind.thaterdid I remove 
-To teed defpair ? Pricr. 


Remove. n. /. [from the verb.] 

: 1. Change of place. pr . 
) To heare, from outithe high-hair'd oik of Jove, 

Counfaile trom him, for means to his remove 

To his lov:d country. Chapman. 
2., Sufcepribslury of being removed... Not 

in ufe. 0 be 

Whats early received, inany confiderable ftrength 


Locke. 


" therefore is ct difheult renove. s Glanville's Srepfis. 
3+ Tranfiauon. of one to the place of an- 

other. 
4 
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“In tuch a’chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the! 


in'the fleis tobetaken away by'violences! A burb. | 


"~~ from us, the defcent is by eafy fteps, and a con- 


Locke. 


of imprefe, grows into our tender matures; and f 
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Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt'wear ; 

Hold, take you this, my fweet, and give me thine, 

So fhall Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too; {0 fhall your loves 

Woo contrary; deceiv’d by thefe removes. Shake/p. 
4. State of being removed. 

This place fhould be both {chool and univerfity, 
‘not needing a remove to any other houfe of fcholar- 
fhip. Milton. 

He that confiders how little our conftitution can 
bear a ‘remove into parts of this air not; much 
higher than tbat we breathe in, will be fatisfied, 
that the allwife architeét has fuited our organs, 
and the bodies that are’ to affe&t them, one to an- 
other. Locke. 

5. Act of moving a chefman or draught. 
6. Departure; act of going away. 

So look’d Aftrea, her remove'defign'd, 

On thofe diftrefied friends the left behind. Waller. 
7- The act of changing places’ 

Let him, upon his. remcues from one place to, 
another, procure recommendation to fgme perfon 
of quality refiding in the place whither he re- 
moveth. Bacon's Effays.' 

8. A ftep in the fcale of gradation. 


In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down 


tinued feries of things, that in each remcve differ 
very little one from the other. Licke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, 

_ and ought to ftand up in the defence of thole laws. 
n Addifon. 
g: A {mall diftance. 

‘The’ fierce contentions" ofo men: are \between 
Creatures equal- in: nature, and capable, by the 
greateft diftinétion of circumftances, of buta very 
fmall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. Act of putting a horfe’s fhoes upon 
different feet. 

His horfe wanted two removes, your ‘horfe wanted 
nails. oy Swift. 

1r. A dilh to be changed while the reit 
of the courfe remains. 

REMOVED. particip. adj. [from remove. | 
Remote ; feparate from others. . 

s Your accent is fomething finer, than you, could 
purchafe.in fo remoucd adwelling.. . Shakefpeare. 

Remo’vepness. a. f. [from removed. | 
The ftate of being removed ; remote- 
refs. 

I have eyes under. my fervice, which Jook lupon 
his removednefs. ~ Shakejpeare.. 

Remover. n. fe [from remove.] One 
that removes. 

The miflayer of a merftone is to blame; but the 
unju judge is the capital_remover of landmarks, 
whenshe defineth amifs. \ Bacon. | 

Hafty fortune, maketh an enterprifey and regover, 
but the exercifed fortune maketh the able man. 

“Bacon. 
To REMOU'NT. v. n, [remonter, French. ] 
To mount again. 

Stout Cymon foon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. Dryden. 

The reft remounts with the afcending vapours, or 
is wafhcd down into rivers, and tranfmitted. into 
the fea. Wogdavard. 


REMU NeRABLE. adj. [from<remune- 
rate.] Rewardable.. 

To REMU’NERATE.’ wv. å. [remunero, 
Latin ; remunerer, French.} To reward ; 


to repay ; to requite; to recompenfe, 
Is fhe not then beholden to the man, 
That brought her for this high good turn fa far? 
Yes; and will nobly remunerate. Shakcfheares 
Money the king thought notifit to demand, be- 
caufe he had received fatisfaction “in matters of fv 
great importance; and becuufe he cou'd not remu. | 
nerare them with any general pardon, ‘being pre- f 
vented: therein by the coromation pardon. Bacon. f 
Jn another parable he reprefents the great conde- | 
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fcenfions wherewith the Lord thall:remunerate the 
faithful fervant. Boyles 
REMUNERATION. n. f. (remuneration, 
French ; remuneratio, Latin.] Reward ; 
requital; recompenfe; repayment. 

Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Ja- 
quenetta; there is remuncration; for the beft ward 
of mine honour is rewarding ‘my dependants. Shake 4 

He begets avtecurity of himielf, |.and-a carelefs 
eyeon the lat remunerationss. Brown's V. Errcurs. 

A collation is a donation of fome vacant. benefice 
in the church,» efpecially when. fuch.donation is 
freely beftowed without any profpect of an evil remu- 
neralione Ayliffe. 

REMU NERATIVE. adj. [from remunerate. | 
Exercifed-in giving rewards, 

The knowledge of particular actions feems re- 
quifite to the attainment. of that great end of God, 
in the manifeftatlon of his punitive and remunerative 
juftice.*, °°" Le Boyle. 

To REMU'RMUR, Y, a. [re and murmur. } 
To utter back in murmurs 3 to repeat 
in low hoarfe founds. 

Her fateris whifper'd by the gentle breeze 

-And told in fighs to all_the trembling trees z~, 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver floods: ‘Pope. 
To REMU‘RNUR. Y. a. fremurmaro, La.) 
To murmur back to echova low hoarfe 
found. ` : i ' 7 

Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air; 
The realms of Mats remurmur'd all around, 

And echoes to the Athenian fhores rebound.’ Dryd. 

His untimely fate, th’ Angitian woods 
In fighs remurimur'd to the Futine'floods. | Dryden. 

RENARD. nfi frenard, a fox, French] 
The name ofa ‘fox inifable. 
Betfure theybreak: of; days) 

» Renard throughthe hedge had made his way», Dyd- 
RENA SCENT. adji, [rena/ceniy Lat.] Pro- 
duced again; ‘rifing again into being. 
RENASCIBLEs, .adj. . [renafcor, Latin.} 

Poflible to be, produced.again. 


[To RENA VIGATE: v. a. [re and navi- 


gate.) : To fail again. tà 
ReNncCou'n TER iry fo [rencontre, French. }] 
1. Clafh’;) collHion: cot ai 
“You may as well expect two howle’ fhould grow 
fenfible| bywrubbingy) as that the rencownter of any 
bodies fhould, awaken themjinto perception. Colliers 

2. Perfonal oppofition. uay 

Virgil's, friends thought fit ta altér a line in Ve- 
nus’s {pcech, that hasa relation to the rencounter. 
. Addifine 
So when the trumpet founding gives the fign,y 
The juftling- chiefs in rude rencounter join: 
So meet, and, fo renew the. dextrous fight; 
Their clattering arms with the fierce fhock refound. 
Granville 
3. Loofe or cafual engagement. 
joe The confederates fhould turn, to their acvantage 
their apparent odds in»men and horfe ; and by that 
means out-number the enemy in all rencownters and 
engagements... f Addijen. 
4s ‘Sudden combat without premeditation, 

To RENCOUNTER. Wx. [rencontrer, Fr. } 
i. To clath ; to collide, 

2. Toimeet an.enemy unexpectedly. 

3. To fkirmifb with-another. 
4+ To fight hand to hand. 

To REND. v.a. pret. and part. pall. rent. 
[pendan, Saxon.] To tear with vio- 
lence ;. to lacerate. 

Will you ‘hence | 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 

Like intcrrupted waters, and o'erbear x 

What they are ufed to bear? Shakejpeart. 


IQ? He. 


R EN 


He reat a lion ashe would have mat.a kid, end ' 


she had nothing in his hand. Judges XiVe A. 
I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give 
ohe tribe to thy fon. MANIT Sy. Xie 13s 
Ry the thund'ter’s stroke it from the root is rent, 
So iure the blows) which from highvheaven arefent. 
Cow ky. 
Whatigouscommand me to rétt, 
Revewsitie fad ‘remembrance of ourvfate, 
Ar empire from itsvoluefoundatians rear. D'den, 
ane Po 4 ekek round co ice 
Thelurking void upon 'thetteral tree's 
Vhen rend it os o Drydens FEntis. 
Jerit notacimuch? redfon to fay,  when'any moi 
natehy was. thattcied to pieces, and dividediamongtt 
revolted vebjedis; thas tawd wassearct olit prclerve 
monarchical power, by renting a \eatled cimpire 
dnto.a.multitude of little ¢ Snernments,? Locke. 
When its wey Ux impetuous paffion tound, 
J.rend my tiefes, and my breaft1 wound, » Rope. 
RENDER. 2./. [trom rend.j One» that 
rends¢, a tearer, i 
To RENDER. ania E RNA French.] 
1. To returm; toypay, backs 
They that rendir evil forgood. are adverfaries. 
Pfaln Lxxvili. 
Will ye render me asrecompenfe? s Feels ilies ge 
Let him Jook into the future, ftate of bliss or 
miferys and fee there, God, the righteous, judge, 
ready tO rendir everyman according ta his deeds. 
Locke» 
2. To reftore; to give back; commonly 
with the adverb back. . 
Hither the feas at {tated times refort, 
And fhove the loaden veffels into port ; 
‘Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render lack their eargo to the main. Addifon. 
3. To give upon demand. 
The flugeard is wifer in his own Conceit, than 
feven men that can render a reafon. Proverbs. 
Saint Auguftine renders -nother refon, for 
which the apoftles obferved fume ‘legal/rites and"ee= 
remonies for a time. fins White. 
4» To.inveit with qualities ; ; to make. 
Becaufe the nature of man carries him out.to, 
action, it is no wonder if the fame nature renders 
him folicitous tout the Mue. | South's Sermons. 
, “Love 
Can‘anfwer love, and render blifs fectire. 
To reprefent ; "to exhibir. ” 
Ivheard him fpeak of that fame brother, 
Ang'he did ‘rexd-r-him ‘the moft unnatural 
Thatiliv'd monga men shy tt 
6. To tranflice: 
Render it in the Eaghih: a circle; but ‘tis more 
truly rendered a(phere Barner's Tdeoy of the Earth. 
He hat a'clearcr idea of “ftrigil and (iftrum, a 
eutry-comb and “¢yinbal, “wliich are the Engltfh 
names dictionaries render them by.” Lecke. 
He ofes'a pradene diifimmilation; the’ word we 
snay aloft litcrally ‘render malter ofta great pre- 
fence of mind. Broome. 


7. Vo furrender; to yield; "to give up. 
1 will call hity to fo ntn aceount, 
That'he'hallrender every glory ‘up, 
Or J will tear the tects niny from tiis heart. “Shak. 
My renl'sirg my periin to ‘them, may eng 
their affeftions to me. King ‘Chiat. 
One, with whom he ufidto advifcy \propoted'to 
Nim torsrder himfclt upon conditions toythe-carl of 


Effex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Herinione, e 


And keep Aflyanax, T houl be blet! A. Philips. 
8. To afford; to give to be wled, 
Logick rerders its dđily Mervice to wildorn, and 
virtue. Wats: 
Rein per. 2 J. [from the verb.}] Sur 
render. 


Thonifon. 


Newnes 
Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mufter’d 
Amcng the bands, may, drive, usito avender. Shak. 


Renpezvou's. a. f. [rendez vous, Fr:] 


REN 


1. Affembly.; meeting appointed, 
2. A hgn that draws men together. 
The philofophers-ftone andsa holy .war ate hut | 


the remdeanieus of cracked brains, that wear their 
feather in their head inteadiof their hat. 
3.) Place’appoimted foraflembly. 


A commander of ‘many hips fhouid rather keep 
Rie ftegt tcgecther then bave it fevercd fariafunder ; | 
forthe attendance of meeting them again ‘atithe | 


nextrradexvcus would contume timerand victual. 
Raleigh's sipulagy- 
The king appointed his whole armysto betdravn 
together to anvedemeoisat Marlborough. Clarendon. 
This ‘was ‘the general rindesusus which’ they 
all got to, and mingling more and more with tha: 
vily hquor, they fucked it alleup. Burri’. 
To Renvezvou's. v m [trom thenosn,] 
To meet ata place appointed. 
REND TION w. S (from, render.) Sàr- 
rendering; ‘the att of yielding. - 
RENEGADE.) on: Y: [renegado, Spanith ; 7 
RENEGA’DO.}  rekepat, French. ] 
1. One that apoftatifes from the faith; an 
apottate. 
There lived a French renegade in the fame place, 
where the Cattilian and his wife were kept pridasiers. 
Addifon. 
2. One who deferts to the enemy; a re- 
volter., 
Some ftraggling'foldiers might prove rereyadoes, 
but'ihey would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 
if the Roman government fubfitted "now, they 
would thave thad cmegade teamen and fhipwrights 
enough. Arburbact. 
To Rene’ ce. wa. [resid Latin; re- 
nier, Viench.| Todifown. 
His captain’s heart, 
Which, in the fcuttes of great fights) hath burt 


Rencgevaftirm, and turn their haleyon beaks 


With every gale and vary of their matterssy Share/p. 
The defignwf this war is to make me remge may 
Kinz Coaries. | 


Jo RENE’W. v.a. [re and zere; rencvo, | 


confcience and thy truth. 


Latin.) 
t. To renovate; to reftore to the former 
fare, 
| In fuch a night 
M edea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did. rénew old A fon. Shakefpearc. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and rencsu the kingdom 
there. 1 Samuel. 

The eagle cafts its bill, but renecus his age. 

Hilyday. 

Rencw'd to life, that the might daily die, 
Ni Pin doom'd to follow. Dryden. 

To repeat; to putagain in act. 

Thy ‘famous i aaka, 
Doth live ag: un so thse 5 long may`f thou: live, z 
To bear hia tage, ard renew his glories! Shakefp. 

The body percuffed hath, - by reafon-of the per- 
cuffion, a trepidation wrought in the minute/parts, 
and fo razcwerb the percuffion of the aire Bacon. 

The bearded corn enfu'd 
From carth unafk'd, nor was that earth renewu'd. 
Dryden. 
3. To begin again. 

The lalt preat’age, foretold by facred rhymes, 
Renewes its finifh'd courfe, Saturnian times 
Rowl round. again. Dryden's Virgil's Paftora’s. 

4. in theology, to make anew; to wranf- 
form to new life. 

It is impofhible for thofe that were once enlight- 
encd—ifthey fhall fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance. Helrezu:, vie. 6. 

Be ye transfornicd by the reneeving of your mind, 
that ye miy prove what is that perfect will of God. 

Rimitns, Kihe 2o 

Rene waste. ad. [from reseru.] - Cua- 

pable.to be renewed. { 
- 


Bacca. ; 


Phe buckles on his»breatts sranegesvalitemper. Sb. | 
Such. fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion, 


REN 


‘The old euftom upon «many etkates isto let.for 
leafes of lives, renewable at plcafurc. 


of renewing 5 renovation.) 

It behoved the Deity, perfitting inthe purpote of 
mercy to mankind, to renew that’ revelation from 
time to time, and to reétify abufes, with fuch ai- 
tharizy | for ‘the renewwal and rettification, as» was 


fufficient evidence af the, wuth of what was, at nih 


ed. Forbes. 


Re’ NITENCYs| mS [ from. Aini] $ ‘They 


aelitance in folid bodies,’ when ‘they ` 
prefs upom, ‘Or are impelled one againit | 
another, or the reite that a vod. 
‘makes on account of weight. Quincy. 
RE NITENT,. adj. (renitens, Batin. } 
AGing ugainf{ any impulfe by dlaltick- 
power. 
By an inflation of the mufcles, they become foft, 
and yet rénitent, hike fo many pillows diffipating 


the force ot athe, preffures and fo taking away the 
fenfe of gain. 3 Riy- 


RENNET: nfi ben Runner. 
| A.putredinous. ferment. coagulates all humours, 
as milk with rennet is turned.” Fioyer on the Humours. 


RENNET. Qn. /. [properly reinetre, a 
Rene'rinG, f _ little queen.) A kind of 
apple. 


A golden rennet $s a very pleafant and fair fruit, 
of a yellow flufh, andthe beft of bearcrs for all forts 
of foil; of which therevare two pr fonts the large fort 
and ‘the fmall. Mertimere 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and renveting’s, are 
of afyrupy tenacious nature. Mortim-r's Hufbandry. 


| To RENOVATE. v.a. [renove, Latin. ] 


To renew; to reftore to the firit itate. | 
All nature feels the rencwating force 

Of winter, only to the thoughtlels eye 

In ruin feen. Th:nifon"s itil 

Renova’Tion. m. f. (renovatión; I'r. 

renovatio, Latin.) Renewals ‘the: a& of 


renewing ; the ftate of being renewed. 
Sound continueth fome {mall time, which isa 
renega ion, and nota continuance; for the ‘body 
percutled hath a trepidation wrought in the mi- 
nute parts, and fo reneweth the percufiion of the 
air. Bacea’s Natural Hiffery. 
The kings, entered ginto {peecti of renewing the 
treaty ; the king faying, that though king Philip's 
peifsn were the tanic, yet his fortunes were railed; 
in which cafe.a rezowation of treaty was feu, Bacon. 

To fecond life - 

Wak'd in the rinovatin of thé juit, es 

Refigns him up, with heay`n and varth rencw'd. 


Milter. 
To RENOUNCE. v.a. [rexoncer, ¥ p 
renuncio; Latin-)] 
1. Todilown s to abnegate; 
From Thebes my birch Lowng) and no di fabas 
‘Can force me to rensunce the honour of my race; 
D-y dem 
2. To qait uponjoath. | {4 
This world b dowenswiwe ¢ and inyyous fights i 
Shake patiently my,great affiction off. Shakelpacre. 
Pride.and paffion, andthe opinions of theworld, 
muft not beour courfuilors; fur we rengu nend.chem 
at our baptifm. ^ Ker: lapel. 


To Renou nce. v.m ‘To declare ren ans 


ciations © The following patia geris a 

meré"Gallicifin : rezonter & rion fang. 
On this firm principle lever Rood’; 

He of'my fons, who Saiis*tolmake it goð, 

Py one rebcilio as att reneurces tomy bkrods Drv. 

Renou'NCEMENT,. J.) [tony renounce: |} 

Act of renouncing; Fasc Eat E 
I-hold you as.a thing cnfeied and fainted" 

By your rensugcantne, an immortaltpint. Shabir. 


RENOWN, nf. Lrezomace, French. } 


Fame; celebrity ; praile widely fpreac. 
< She 


EENE i 
RENEWAL. af. [trom renew.) Thevact 


E. 


-A 
e 


2 jo? TERES.. WieneaShevwan win! -t 


- 


7 


TREN RE P i REP 
RENAD vB. aij. [from rent.] That may | 24 AE ofbeteking him felt any whither.’ 


te rented. fent a. proclamation for their, repair 
” 


BETAL. W» weet [from rént.] Schedule to their houfes, and for a prefervation of TERN 


er account of rents. REPALR ER. in. ff from repair.) Amend- 


Js daughter to this famous duke of Milan, ' 
Cf'whom fo, tea Thavetheard senwn. ‘Sbalcfp: R 


Tis o E ww PEMAUM) e ph i ; 
To make a river, thanto build ł town. Wolicr. : 


2 = 


A Norenyy we | s Restue. wf [from rent.) He that er: Yeltorer, 

Thy great renoun, nor thy victory. “Dryden. | ‘Holds y paving rent. He that governe well, leads'the blind, but heltlvat 
To RENO‘ Wer. @ a. nomtner , F. from The ckáte'will not be let for'orne penny More or teaches, gives him eyes; and itis a glorious thing. 
the noun.] © To make famous. lefs tasthe rmita “amongft-whormfoever the rent he to have been the repdirer of a decayed intelleét, 

. gt fitisfy our eves pays be dividedaies, 4 Locke. i South's Sermons. 

With\the memorials: and the things of fame; I Re NVERSED, ‘adj. l renverfe, French. ] Ovfacred'rett! +- 

nie rewan thimcity. a Skatfpeure Overtid. Speier. Si peace of mindi! repairer of decay, PAR 
tclscudon doss thy Ryle. MOI ye ai Renuncy ATION. * 7 orm gh he 9 lofe ‘balmérrenew che limbs to labours.of the day. 

Pig EAN thy choice, ng Oe Mick aa daa [reRunciatio, f 7 ht. Dryden. 


+ MOM renuncio, Latin. Ji. The ad of wre 
nouncing. : 
w \ Re thatiloveswiches, can hardly believe the Woe. 
a) ineok poverty and rena ncizticn of the world. Taylors 
Yo REORDAI'N. v. a. {reordiner, Fr.. 
“re and ordain.) ‘To oréain agam, on, 
fo ppofition of {ome defect in the ccm- 
miffion granted to a minitter. | 
REORDINA TION. x. f. [from reordain. ) | 
Repetition-er: ordination.. , 
He proceeded in his mint: “oj vst epPediing 
pew mif never t himflf obliged 
Pi mi Surh tee lie ig Aker. 
Yo REPA CIFRY, @. a. (re. and, pacif.]' 
(Do pacify again. 
Ficnty,, who'nexticommänds. the Rute, 


To taugh at follies cr to lath at Vices © * D'haen! 
Or Foetfolemn hieme Aind TAn -- ; 
Stem tyrants, whom'their emali raaa O 
er’ emparors in Parian marble trown. `- Aadifons 
A bard, whom piliera ‘paltorals recton. Popes 
RENOWNED. particip, atj. (from renown.) 
Famous; celebraied s eminent; famed. 
“Thefe were the renowned of >the congregation,| 
princes of the tribes, beads of thoufandes Newbers.: 
| That thrice rencwred and learned Freech king,| 
finding Perrarch’s tomb without any inkcripron,, 
wrote one himieif; faying, thame ic was, that h 


3 
who fung his miftrefs's praite feven cars before her, 
deith, Heth wane fot aes ph. Peackam. 

“Theret Were long to'tell, though far renew d. 
Miitm. 


REPA NDOUS: adj: | [repandus,’ Latin.) 
Bent upwards, “> x 
Though they be drawn repamdens ‘or Convexedly 
ciooked in one piece, Yet the dolphin ‘that carrieth 
Arion is concavoufly inverted; ‘and*hath its {pine 
deprefledinvanothers’ 3 0 | Bretyp. - 
RE PARABLE. adj. _[reparable; French ; 
| reparabrlis Latin} Capable of ‘being 
amended, resrieved, “or ‘fupplied by 
fomething equivalent. 
The partscin man’s body eafily reparabie, as 
{pirits, blood, and fleth, die’ in the embracement of 
the parts hardly separable; as bones, nerves, ‘and 
_ membranes. ' Bacone 
hen‘its fpirie is drawn from wine, it will not 


Of all the’cities ‘in Romanian lands; by the reunion of its conftituent liquors, be re- 


The chief and mot réi:¢ua'd Ravenna ftands, 1- Setks to repacify the people's hate. PU. See.’ duced ta its prittine nature 3, becaufe the work- 
Adorn'd in ancient times with-arine and atts. Dry. | Repay’ D. part. of repay. manfhip of nature, in the difpcfition'of the parte, 
“4 liva . an . l 


was too ektborate to be infitable, or réparable by the 
bare oppofition of thofe divided parts'to each: othere. 
E Beylee 
An adulterous perfon Is-tied to reiticution of the 
injury, fo far as is refparable, and can be dade to 
the wronged. perton j to. make provifion for the 
children begotten insunlawful embraces: Taylora) 
Re'PaRApLY adv. [from -reparable:| In 
aman nerrcapable of irenied yy ‘by reito- 
ration, amendment, or fap: a orea 
Repara tron! aS [Pepa ation, French ; 
reparatio, from reparo, Latii 
1. “fhe a& of waiting’; intauration. 
Antonius Philofophus took .care of the reparae 
tion of the highways. Arbuthnot onCoins. 
2. Supply of whatis wafted. a 
hen the organs of, a want, their due sepafe 
and neceflary reparations, the foul exerts herfelfin 
her feveral faculties. , i Addifon. 
Jn this moveable body, Re Auid and folid parts 
muft be confumed and! both ‘demand a confant 
refareticn, aE TA Arbutbsote 
3+ Recompenfe for any injury ; amends. 
The king fhould be able, when he had cleared 
himiclf, to make him reparation. Bacom 
J am fenfible of the feandal t have given by iny 
loofe writings, and make what reparation lam ables 
Dryven. 


REPARAT IVE #./.[ ftom repair] What- 
éver makés amends for, loor Injury. _ 
firength, the dinies Wwhence'tieir Motion does pro. Netw freparafives were in hand, and partly rea 
ceed being fobjegt 0 fai), nin * Wilkins, parativis ot the formes. beaten at feai Wition. 
REPA TES ww. [repirirer, Fr.) To] , Suits are unlawfally entered, when they are vin- 
goto; to’ betake himtely. . dictive, MOR Yepordtive + and begun only for res 
May zibito’ Athens back agiin-repair. Shakefp, VCRES, Not tor reparation.pf damagess Kettleqele 


2 r T È f = . . 2 i a > 
An ile rerown'd for ttecl/and unerhauftedeininess | f RBI oes K z {reparo, Latin ; re 
. FIRE s a Dryd:n.' fogs sts MS, -] yj ‘4 
UR ki T. To re njury or dilapidation, 
Rent. a. f. [from rend.) A break ; aj ti re after injury or ilapidation 
laceration. m 
This council made a fehifm and rent from, the) 
moft arvient and puret Churches which lived before, 
them. serepeal White. 
Thou viper " ~“ a 
Haft cancelld kindred, made a tree in nature, . 
And through hernely Vowels gnaw'd thy way 
Through thy own bloed torempires oem von, Drrdeh. | 
He who fees this vatt rent in fo highvarack, | + 
how the.convex watts ofione Gde exadtly tats” with | 
the concave of ihe other, muft be fatistiedpythat it 
was the effe€tyof an earthquake. ~.. .. Adaifens 4 
Yo RENT. via. [rather= zo rend.) To 
tear; to liceale, 8 "F She a 
A'time to rene, and a time to few. Ecis, iii. 7. 
To RENT. w. w, [now, written + nt. | 
m A. i à ibas Lae 
lv roar; to blufter : we Rill fay, acear- 
ing. Mow, for a noi/y ully, E 
c ventur`d to difmife his fear, je \uatind 
That partings Wont: torest and tear, 
And give the detperate attack -tin ti oy 
To danger, (till behind: its back. f Wad:bra:. 
RENT. 2. V [rente, Frenchy" o m= 
1. Revenue ; annual payment. 
ve Sat ceremony, ro 
What afe thy rears ? what are thy comings In ? 
O ceremony Hew me but thy ‘worth! Shak prare. 
Tboeght an onriual rent or two, 
And live jule # yewltee Ido. f 


i ‘ y { ope. 
2.. Money paid jor any thing held of an-| 


Let the priefts repair the breaches of the houfe. 
2 Kings. 
The fines impofed were the more repined againtt, ' 
Fecaufe they Were affigned to 'the rebuilding and 
repairing of St. Paul's'church, —; Clarendon, 
-Heav'n foon repaira ér mural breach. Milton. 
2. Toamend any Injury by an equivalent, | 
He juty ‘hath driv'n Oot his rebel’ foes "y 
To. deeper hell’ and, to repair teir lots, 
Created'this’ new hippy race of 'mén., * Mitton. 
3- Lo fill up anew, by fomething put: in 
thesplace of whatistoh, >. As 
To be revene'd, 
And.to repair bis numbers. thus bmpair'd. Milton. 
REPAIR. n. So [fiom the verb.) ..Kepa- 
raton 7, fupply, of lofs; retloration after 
diiapidation. (©). Ya 
Before the curing of a ftrong difcafe, ` 
Ev'n in the. imitanto rta Pand healthy 
‘The fit is itrongeit.. . Shakefpeare’s King Legr. 
He cuft in his mind for the repair of the cathedral 
Knuth. 4 bi : Fal. | 
Temperance, "Mm ‘all-MmetHods of curing the fout, ' 
isa fegularvand, timple 'dict,"proportioning the daily | 
repairs to the gaily decaystof our waftingsbodies. © 
rai n Teniple’s Mifeattanics ; 
All automata “need a frequent. tiptir of new 


other. > Depart from hence in peace, : Repawren’. Rn, if [Yepartie, French.) 
SSuch is the madid} that'thè DRR tênan’ fecds® P Scarchthenyide World, and where you pleafe repairs Smart reply. j - A 
a Qn precious fruits, gandypays Riswrant inweeda . my P Dry dete. Tbe. fools overtlowed with Smart repartees, ard 
. bie i AR ull "Tis fie'd 5 ithe irrevocable diam of Tove : g RAs in i r vit 
thy 7 Mereetters tiene Hu ler,| ; r Jove, wete ón! ditingttthed fom the intended wits, by 
Faks ih mudwall tenement os pi o Halte then Oyie niss trogh tnetiqnid at; being cihet a T a OT ee s A dine 
Present a peppescorn for renr. Prind! © Go mount the'winds, and to theii des > purr. Pope. Conii wai af bad 4 hes af f 
TOREN Tudi aim {reærer, Fren ch.) || -RS Pad? ASA pare tt. from fhe verb.) l (Hear Burthe youngiter's repartee: Prisr, 
1. Tohota bY payin rent. | 1. Refore; pue. Raah . | To RP ARTEK. v. n. To make mart 
Whew a fervanr $3 c Jedibefore his matter, it is tee fia he ‘ve his fhips 0 Sala | replies. 
ofttn to know, whether patted by fuehta wiound, Thx s AN a eamat ieshe corage g Ure. Chap. High fights the had, and wit at will, 
if the old man who rene it i in ghod-healyh, „3a “fcapet th Ineu.ting fire his narrowsail, 


, Prah l j And fo her tongue lay feldom till: 

Jea p And makes imall.cuticts into opeh airs. oy btetee at ee $ 
tSpethasor.. f ‘There the fierce winds his tender force affai}, | i I AINS, Daly fhe, ' beet i 
a A ‘Aad bear Hint dowaward to'k? HER Ppa?’ Dryden. Ese E SAPETI i Fags 


2. To fet toa tenaot,. 
f To 


REP 
Jo Reva ss..v.a..[repafer, Fr.] To pafs 


Again ;. to pafsior travel back. 

Well.we bave»pafs'd, sand“now'rtpafs'd the feas, 
And brought:defir'd help. ap erg Herry VI. 

We fhajk fired (malb resfon towthink,® that Abra- 
ham pafled and repajfed thofe ways more often 
than he wae enforced fo to.do, if we confider that 
be had no other comforter in this wearifome jour- 
ney, than the ttrength of his faithin God. Rialaigh. 

If bis foul hath wing'd the,deftio’d flight, 
Homeward with pious speed repa/s the main, 

‘To the pale ihade funcseal rites ordain. Pope. 
Zo Rera’ss..v.a. To go back in a-road. 
Five girdles bind the fkies, the torrid zone 

Glows with the pafling andyrepa/iag funs Dryden. 
Rupa stom J> [repas, French; reñand 
paftus,, Latin. } yes 
1. A meal ; act of taking food. 
From dance to {weet repaf? they turn 
Defirous; all in circles as they vod, 
Tables are fer. 


Of Atrick tafte, with wine. 
Sleep; that is thy beft repaf?, 
Yet of death it bears a tafe, 
And both are the fame thing at Jaft, 
: . The day 
Had fummon'd him totdue repaf at noon. Dryden. 
Keep regular bours forepaf and fcep:A-durbnot. 
2. Food; victuals. l 
Go, and get me fomeirepaf ; 
l care not what, {0 it be wholefume food. Shake/p. 
Jo Repa’st. wv. a. [repaiffre, French ; 
from the noun,], To feed; to feat. 
To his, good friends Pil:ope-my arm, 
And, likejthe kind Jife-rend:ringipelican,*, 4 
Kepaft.them.with my blood. Shakefpeare. 
Reva ature.2./. [re and paflure. | * En- 
tertainment. Not intufe.’ 
» He from forage will incline*to plays 
But if thou ftrive,»spoor foul, what/art thou'then ? 
Food for his rage, s:pa/ture for his den. H- Shake/p. 
Jo REPAY. va. [repayery French ; re 


and pay. ] 


1. ‘To pay back in‘return,, in requital, or 


in revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenfe 
to his enemies; to. the iflands’he will repay recom- 
penfe. Jjaiab, lix. 18. 

2. To. recompentfe: a 
wig He clad , 
Their nakednefs-with fkins of beafts; or Main, 
Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 
. To compenfate. 
The falfe honour, which he had fo long-enjoyed, 
was plentifully repaid in contempt. Baton. 
4. To.requite,esthersgood.or all. 
The pooreft fervice is repaid with thanks. Shak. 
Fav'ring heav'n repaid my. glorious toils 


With a fack'd palace and, barbarick, fpoils.... Pope. 
I have fought well tor Pertia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honeft fervice. Rowe. 


5. Toreimburfe with what is owed. 
If you repay me not ọn fuch,a day, 
“Such fums as are exprefs’d in the condition, 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair"flefh. 
. Shak:fpeare. 
REPAYMENT. n.f. [from refay.] 
a. The act of repaying. 
2. The thing repaid. 
"H The centetima. ufura it was not lawful to ex- 
“ceed; and what was paid over it, was reckoned as 
a repayment of part.of the principal... Arburbaor. 
YoRereas. v. a. [rappeller,- French.] 
‘1. ‘To recall. Out of ute. 
AF will repeal thee, ‘or be well affur'd, 
Adventure to be banifhed myfelf. 
1 hereiforget all former’ griefr; 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shakz/p. 
2. Jo abrogate; to revake. 


Milton's Paradife Loft. | 
What neat xtpaf? hall feat us, light and choice, 
Milton. | 


Denham. | 


Shakelptare.” 


RIE P 


Laws, that have been approved, may be again 
repealed, and difputed againit by the authors them: 
{clvcs. Hooker's Preface 

Adam foon repeal'd 
The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton, 
Statutes are dilently repealed, when the reafon 
ccafes for which they were enacted. Dryden. 
Repeat. a.f, [trom the verb.] 
1. Recall from exile. <Not in ule. 
Ji the time thruft forth 
A.cayfe for thy repeal, we thall not fend 
O'er, the vaft world to feek'a fingle man. Sbake/p. 
2. Revocation; abrogation: 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords fo in- 
foent, did abfolutely refume all fuch grants; but 
the earl of Defmond above all found himfelf griev-| 
ed with this refumption or repeal of liberties, and 
declared his diflike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, 1) 
could not be forry to find them»miftaken in the) 
point which they have moftat*heart, ‘by ‘the repeal! 
of the tcit; I mean the benefit of employments. 

l i Swift. | 
To REPEA‘T., via. [reseto, Latin; re- 
peter, French. | | | 
t. To iterate; to ufe again; to do again. 
He, though his power 
Creation couldvepeat, yet would be loth 
Us to aboliih. 

Where fudden alterations are.not neceflary, the 
fame eifect may be obtained by the repeated force 
of dict with more fafety to the body., Arbuthnot. 

2. ‘To {peak again. eee 

The pfalms, for the excellency of-their ufe, de- 
ferve to be oftner repeated ; but that, their multi-. 
tude per:nittéth not any oftner repetition. Hooker. 

3- To try again, 

Neglecting Creufa’s life fos his.own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. 

Beyond this place you can have no rctreat, 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. . Dryden. 
4. ‘lo recite; to rehearfe. 
Thefe evils thou repeat upon thyfelf, 
Have banifh'd me from Scotland. Shakefpeare. 
Thou their natures know'ft, and gav it them 
names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton. 
"| He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the 
occafion. «Waller's Life. 
REREATEDLY. -adv. [from ‘repeated. ] 
Over and over; more than once. 

And afe not thefe vices, which lead into damn- 
ation, rpcatedlyy “and “moft forcibly ‘cautioned 
again ? l Stephens. 

REPEATER. nf. [from repeat. | 

t One that repeats; one that recites. 

2. A watch that ftrikes the hours at will, , 
by compreflion of a fpring... 

To REPE’L.. v..a.:frepello, Latins) +ò 

1. To drive back any thing. | Kd 

Neither-doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in 
Rtriking only, but alfo in repelling their Rroke: with 
whom he contendeth. \_ Hooker. 

With hills of flain on ev'ry fide, 
Hippomedon repell'd the hoitile tide. 

2. Yo drive back an affailanc. 

Stand fait ; and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. 

: Milton. 

Repel'the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Proteét the Latians’in luxurious cafe. Dryden. 

Your foes are fuch}*a’ they, not yott, have made, 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. 

To Rere L. vn. z 
1. Po a& with force contrary to force im- 
prefled. 

From the fame repelling power it feems to be, 
that flies walk upon the water without wetting 
their feet. Newton. 

z. hn phyfick,: to repel in medicine, 18 to 
prevent fuch an aflux of a.fuid to any 


E 


Pope. 


Milton. 


CREP 


particular part, as would raife itinto a 
tumour: OR Qatncy. 
REPELLENT. n.f. (Fepellens, Lat.] An 
application that has a repelling power. 
. In the cure of an eryfipelas, whilft the body 
abound; witb bilious humours, „there is no admit- 
ting of repellents, and by difcutients you will encreafe 
the heat. amg 
Repe crer. 2. f. [from repel.) One 
that repels. py 
To REPE’NT. v.n. [repentir, French.] 
1. To think on any thing -palt with for- 
row. 
Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, 
when I pailed that bilh; “nor/repentings afters 
° King Céarles. 
wUpon jany deviation from virtue, every rational 
creature fo deviating, fhould ‘condemn, renounce, 
and be forry for every {uch deviation; that is, re- 
pent of it. grat aes 
ws Fick the relents’ 
With pity, of that pity thenirepente. Dryden. 
Still you may prove the ternir of your focs 
Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. 
zi i f à "A. Phiips 


e` 


|2. To'exprefs forrow for fomething palt. 


Poor Enobarbus did beforethy face repent. Shka 


| 3. To change-the-mind from fome painful 


motive. É ; 

God led them not through sthe land of the 
Philiftines, left; peradventure the people repenr-whea 
they fee war, and they return. Excdus, xiii. 17. 

4. To have fuch" forrow for fin, as pro- 
duces amendment of life. i 

Nineveh'yepented at the preaching of Jonas. í 

-  Matibeav, xite 41. 

I will clear their fenfes dark 
What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts ` 
To pray, refent, and bring obedience due. “Milicn. 

To REPENT: Ù. a. ATESA 
1. To remember with forrow. 

If Defdemona will return me my. jewels, I will 
give over my fuit, and repens my unlawful folicit- 
ation. Shakefpcaree 

2. To remember with pious forrow. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably wam'd of thy fins, doft repene 
Thefe vanities and giddineffes; lo 
J thut my chamber-door | “come, let us go. Donne. 

His.late follies he would late reperr. Dryden. 

3. [Se repentir, French.] itis ufed with 
the reciprocal pronoun. , 

] repent me that the duke is flain. Skake/peares 

No man repented bim of his wickednefs; fay- 
ing, what have'J done ? Fercmiak, viii. 6. 

Judas, when he faw' that he was condemned, re- 
pented at Matthew, xxvii. 3e 
~ My father has repented Fim ere now, 

Orwill repent bim, when he finds me dead. Dryden 
Each age finn'd on; 
Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo! it repenteth me that man was made. | Prir, 


REPENTANCE...m, f> (repentance, Fre 
from refent,.] 
1. Sorrow for any thing paft: 

The firit ftep towards-a woman's humility, feemts 

to require a repentance of her education. „Law. 
2. Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces new- 
nefs of life; penitence, 

Repertance fo altereth a man through the, mercy 
of God, be he never fo defiled, thatit. maketh him 
pure. i W'biigifte. 

Who by repentance is not fatished, i 4. 

Js. nor of heav'n nor'earth; for thefe are pleas'd; 
By penitence th” Eternal’s wrath’s peas dey Shak. 

Repentance'ts a change of mind, or a converfion 

from fin to God’: ‘not fome one hare at of change, 
| but a fatting durable ftate of new life, which. is 
called regeneration: 

In regard of fecret and hidden faults, unlefs God 

fould 


c Hammend. 


REP 


A othould accept ofaugencral #ipertance for unknown 


„ssas few or nene-ateall could be faved.) 9. Perkins. 

This is a confidence, ‘of .a'}, the-moft irrational ; 

for tipon what ground can, asman promife himfelf 

a future’ ripentance, who cannot promife himfelf a 

Doar ri teti Scuth. 

REPENTANT. adj. [Redextant, French ; 
from repent. | 


1. Sorrowfal for the pat, L. ase 
2. Sorrowful for fin. af 
Thus they, in lowlief plight, repentant, Rood. 
jna mks] C Mhin. 


3.) Expreffing forrow for fin. « 
After I have interr’d this noble king, 
Aad wet his grave with my regentan:t tears, 
1 will with all expedient duty fee you. Shakefpeare. 
There is no malice in this burning coat; 
i The breath of heav’n-hath blown its fpirit out, 
And ftrew'd repentant afhes on itsshcad. > Shakefp. 
Relentlefs,walls t whofe darkfome round:contains 
Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 
Jo Repro’ PLEO a [re and people; re 
peupler, French.] To ftock with people 
anew. | 
An occutrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal 
‘flood and the repecplirg of tbe world, miult.be freth 
in memory for about cight hundred years ; efpe- 
ciallyconfidering, that the peopling of the world was 
gradual. Hales Origin tf Mankind. 
7o REPERCU'SS. v a. [repercutio, re 
percufus, Latin.) To, beat back ; to 
drive back; to rebound... Not in ufe. 
Air in ovens, though it doth boil ,and dilate it- 
felf, and is reperceffied, yet itis without noife.. Bacon. 
Repercu’ssion. a2. /. (from. repercu/s; 
repercufpo, Latin; repercuffion, French. } 
‘The act of driviog back; rebound.’ _ 
In echoes, there is no new elifion, bat a refer- 
cxuffror. “Bacon. 
By repercuffion beams ingender fire, 
Shapes by reflection shapes’ begets... | 
The voice itfelf when ftopp'd does back, retire, 
And a new voice is made by it. Cowley. 
They various ways recoil, and {wiftly flow 
By mutual roprecuffons to and froe, Blackmore. 
Repercussive. adj. [repercufsf, Fr. 
3. Having the power of driving back:or 
caufing a rebound. 
And refercufive rocks renew'd the found. Patti. 
2. Repellent. P idk id 
Blood, is ftanched by aftringent and repercuffive 
medicines. Bacon. 


Deflaxions, if you apply a ftrong répercuffve to | 


the place affected, and do not take away the caufe, 
will hit to another place. Bacon. 
3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon's' mountains rages loud 
The repercuff-ve soar, with mighty cruth 
Tamble the Jinitzen, dihs. Tborfcr.. 
REPERTI T10US. adj. (repertus, Latin. } 
Fourd ; gained by finding. Dia. 
Re PERTORY. n.f. [repertoire, Fr. reter- 
torium; Lati J* A treafury ; a magazine ; 
a book in.which any thing'is’to be foand. 
Rereti rion. A. fo (repetition, French ; 
“repetitio; Latin.) aie 
p. Iteration of the fame thing. 
V'The fre gient reperiticn of aliment is, neceffary 
for repairing the fluid’ cnd folids. Arbuthnct. 
2, ‘Recital of the fame words over again. 
‘The-pfalms,. for the excellency of their ofe, de- 
farve to be oftner repeated; but that the smul- 
tituds of them permitteth not. apy ,oftner repe- 
Litton i ae teen 3 Hevker. 
3- ‘The a& of reciting or rehearfing. 
If you conquer Romes, the benefit 
Which you thal! thereby reap, is fucha namo, 
“Whole repetition will be dogg't wish custes, Sbukefp. 
4, Recital. wae ade 


R-E P 


"J love fuch tears, 
As fall from fic notes, beaten through mine ears, 


With répetitions of what heaven hath done. Chaja- 


5- Recital from memory, as diltinct from 
reading. 
To REPNE: w. n. [re and pize.] 
t. To fret; to vex himfelf; to be difcon- 
tented : with at or again/t.. l 
Of late, s 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
7 Shake[peare. 
The fines impofed were the:more repined againf, 
becaufe.they were aligned to the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's church. i Clarendon. 
Jf you think how many difeafes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down 
upon, your knees, and, .inftead of repining ‘at one 
afHiction, will admire fo many bleffings received at 
the hand.of God. Temple. 
2. To envy. 
The ghofts repine ot violated night; 
Aad curfeth’ invading fun, and ficken at the-fight. 


Dryden. 

utin the gate 
Dwell pale difeafes and refining age. Dryden. 
Reri ner. mf. [from repine.] “One 


that frets or murmurs. 
To REPLACE. w, as [replacer, French ; re 
and place. | 
1. To’put again in the former place. , 
The earl being apprehended, upon examination 
cleared himtelf fo well, as he was replaced in his 
government. Bacon, 
The bowls, remov'd for fear, 
The youths rep/ac’d; and foon reitor'd the-chear. 
Dryden. 
2. To potin a new place. 
Iis gods put themfelves under his protection, to 
be replaced in their promifed Italy. Dryden. 
To REPLA‘NT. v. ar [re; lanter, Fr. 
re and plant} To plant anew. 
Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 


with dung until the {pring, take up and replart;in | 


good ground. _ Bacon. 
REPLANTA TION. 2. f. [from replant. | 
The act of planting again. 
To Repuar tT. v. a.[reand plait.) To 
fold one part-often over another. 


In Raphael's fir works, are many {mall foldings f 


often-rcplaited, which look like formany whip=cords. 
Dryden. 


To REPLE NISH. v. a. [repleo, from reand 


‘plenus, Lat. repleni, old French. ] 

1. To Rock; to fill. l 
Multiplysandireplenijh the earth. Genefis,i. 28. 
Thes woods replenifoed with decry and the. plains 

with fowl. Heylyn. 

_ The waters 

With fih replenifo'd, andthe ait with fowl Milton. 
2. To finifh; to confummate; to com- 

plete. Not proper, nor in ufe. 

We fmother'd 
The moft replenifhed {weet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er. fhe fram‘de. 
Shakefpeare. 

To REPLE NISH. v. na To recover the 

former fulnefs. Not in ufe: 

The humours ja men's. bodies increafe and. de- 
creafe,as the moon doth; and thereforespurge fome 
day after the full; for then.the humours will not 
repleni{o fo foon. Bacon. 

REPLE TE. adj. (replete, French ; repletus, 

Lat.] Full; completely. filled); filled ‘to 
exuberance. 

‘The worlds large tongue 
Proclaims you for amanreplete with mocks 5 
Full of comparifons and wounding fouts.. : Shakefp. 

Thia mordication, if in. over, high, a. degree, is 
Itete better than the corrofion of poifon ; as fome- 
times ja antmonyy if given to bodies not, replere 


ERIE'P 


with Humours’; for where humours abound, the 
humours fave the parts. © Beron s Natural Hiflorye 
His words, replete with guile, > 
Into her heart too eafy entrance won. Milten. 
In a dog, out of whofe eye, being wounded, the 
aqueous humourdid copioufly flow, yet in fix hours: 
the bulb of the eyewasagain: replere with its humour, 
without»the application of any medicines. Ray. 
Repus rion. 2: f. [repletion, Fr.J The 
{tate of being over full. 
The tree had ‘too much rep/etior, and was op- 
preffed with its own fap; for repletion is an enemy 


to generation. Bator. 
All dreams 
Are from repiction and complexion bred; 
From riding fumes of undigefte¢ food. Dryd:m 
Thirft and hunger may be fatisfy’d ; 
But this repleticn is torlove deny'd. Dryden. 


` The ation of the ftomach is totally ftopped’ by 
too great repletion. « Arbuthnot on Aiimertse 
REPLE VIABLE. adj. [replegtabilis, bar- 
barous Latins}. What: may, be reple- 
vined. 
To RerLe' vin. | vu. a. Spenfer. [replegio, 
To REPLE VÝ. } low Latin ; of re and 
plevir, ot plegir, Fr..to give a pledge. ] 
To take back or ‘fet at ‘liberty, upor 
fecurity, any thing feized: 
That you're a beat, andturn’d'to grafs; 
Ts no ftrange newsy ‘nor ever was j” 
At leaft tome; who once, *you know, 
Did from the poundreplewin you. Hudibease 
Repiica tion. m. f. [replico, Latin. | 
1. Rebound ; repercuffion. Not in ufe.. 
Tyber trembled underneath his banks ' 
To hear the replication Of your founds 
Made in bia cencave thores. 
2. Reply; anfwers: 
~ To bev demanded: of adpungey "what replication 
fhould.be made by-therfon ofa.king? “Shakeftearce 
Thia is ayreplicationsto whateMenvlaus! lad) be- 
fo: offered concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyiies 
to Spartas 4 i sBreome. 
To REPLY’. .v..2..[repliguer,, French. ] 
To ‘anfwer; ‘to make a return.to.an 


_anfwer... | ad of 
O. man! \who.artithou that replic# againft Gad ? 
parte Rimars; ie 
Would we afcend *highes\to. the, reit\ of ithefe 
' kwd perfons, we fhould find what reafon Cattalio’s 
painter had to rep/y, upon the'cardinal, who. blamed 
him for putting a tittle: too much colour.into So 
"Peter and Paul's faces : that it was true-in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
fince they were grown ruddy, by blufhing at the fins 
of their fucceffors. Arterbury's Sermons. 
Jo RePLy’. v. aw Toreturn, for an ais 


{wer,. 


Sbhakeffeares 


Perplex’d ranger 
The tempter ftood, nor had what.to rep/y... Milsons 
His trembling tongue inyok'd his bride; 
With his laft. voice Eurydice he cry'd : l 
Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply’d. Dryden. 
Reeny. a. f. [replique, French.], An- 
{wer ; return to an anfwers. 
à But now return,» 
And with their faint reply this.anfwer joins. Sheka 
If I fend him word, it was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: if again, 
it was not well cut, this is-called the rep/y churlifh. 
Skake/peare. 
One rifes upto make replics toweftablith or cons 
fute what has been offered on each fide. of. the 
queftion. inet Wattse 
To whomewith fighs,) Ulyffes gave reply; ; 
Ah; why ill-fuiting pafttime mult. 1 try ¢ Pope. 
Repuy er. n. fe [from reply.| He that 
an{wers ;_he.that makes a.rerurn%to an 
anfwer.. 
At an at&t of thé. commencement, .thecanfwerer 
gave for his queftion, that an.asiftocsacy was pene 
i : van 


AR KIP 


than a monarchy: the veplper did tax him, that, 1 


. being a-private bred man, he would give a queftion 


of taten the anfweree faidprthat’the replyer'did | 


much wrong ithe iprivilege of (chotars; who would 
be much ftreightened if they thould give queftions 
of nothing! buotuch things-wherein they ere prac- 
tifad > andaddedy wevthave beard youstelé difpute 
of. virtueewhich no man willfayiycwiput mucty in 
poicticess Bamas Apophtbezms. 
To Revo’crsw. wear frepolir,” Feoreand 
pelifh.) ‘To polith again. 
©) A fandred ‘clack is piecemeal laid 
Not to be loft, but by the maker's hand b 
Reprliph'd, without errorthen to ftand. Dorne; 


Jo REPORT. v.a [xapporter, French. | 

1. iTo noite by, popular, rumour. ... 

Iit upon. record 2. or.eSermeparted fuceeffively 
fronr age\to, age? Shakespeare's! Rickard V1. 
re Itis reported, RET : 

_ -Thatgoodduke Humphty.tcaiteroufly, is murthes'd, 
: Shakefpeare. 
Report, fay they, and we Will report it. Jeremiah, 

2. To give repute. 


Timocheus was Well reported of by, the ‘brethren, 
: 


Alls, zi’ 


A widow/lerell reported of for'good works» 1 Lim. 
3. Fo givelan account of. `; 
There is a kingein, Judah and, sow fhall it be 
reported to the,King- yyy Nebewiaby vi. 7+ 
4. To return; tomebound ; to give back, 
In ‘Ticinur is, a..church. with, windows only 
ftom above, that-reporsth the voice thirteen times, 
if you, Sand by the ‘close end wall over again „the 
door. +, > arabs Bacon. 
Revo’ R Tan Ss [from theverb.]. | 
1. Rumour ; -popular fame. 
z. Repote ; publiek character. 
My body`s mark’d 
With Roman {words)s. and. myrreport, was once 
Firft with the beft.of nates, Shakelpeare’s Cymbeline. 
In. all. approving.ousfelves as. the miniftersof God, 
iby? honour and difhonour, by evilreport, ana good 
report. 4 2 Cocinthiansy ive 
3. ‘Accountyreturned.. S is n agua >) 
Sea nymphs enterwithithe fwellingstide; 4 
Erom-Thetis-fent as {pies to make reports,» 


„Andstelkthe wonders af hes fov'reign's courte Wale 


4+ Account given by lawyers, of cales. 
Aftes.a,mas has ftudted:the general principles of 
the law, reading the reports) ofadjudgedeales, will 
sichly improve his mind, Ceestis 9 Haers. 
5: Sounds .loud-noifes, repercufhon: 
The! ftronger fpecies drovwneih..the leder: the 
vepirt of amordnance, the voice. Baross Nats Hif. 
ThoJathing- billows make:a longs report, 
And beat her fides. ` Dryden's Ciyæard Alcyone. 


Rero‘arer: cafe Efrem iwreport.} Re: | 


Jater sone that gives an account. 
There the appear’d ; or my reporter evic d weli 

for her. Shakefpcare. 
Rumours, were raifed® of great difcord among 

the nobility ; for this canfe the lords atitmbled, 
gave ordes to apprehend the reperters of thefe fur. 
IDH e Ge, j Haywards 
If Shad knownia thing they concealed, fthould 
never be the reforsersof ite ~ Popi. 


Repo kTinoLy. edy. [from reporting.) 


By:common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve,; aad J 
Believe it. betler than rezortingly. Shakefpcare. 
“Revo sat. on. J. [from repofs.} Pie ak 
of'repofing. 
Dott thou thing, 
If} would ftand again# thea would the repofa/, 
Ofsany, tro, virtae, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words, faith'd ? Shakefpeare. 
Fo REPOSE. wv. a. frepone, Latin.) 
‘To lay to ret. 
Rome'secadief champions, reps you here, 


z. To plac¢ as in confidence orstrutt = with 


3. To lodge ; ‘to lay ap. 


2. Caufe of reft. 


To KiSPREHE’ND. 


RA EHP 


Secüre from worldly chances and mifhaps s 

Here lurks nd treafon, here no envy (wells. Shukep. 
Pave ye chos'n thie place, 

After the toil of battle, to repafe 7" 

Y our wearied virtue ? Milot Ravadifel. ft. 


on orin. 
I repofe upan your management, what ia deareft 
tome, my fame. Dryden’: Prefacera Manus Mirabris. 
oT hat ptince’wa: confcious of his own integrity 


inthe fervice of God, and relied on this as afound- | 


“ation"for that trut he repofed in him, to deliver 
him odt or his diftreffes. Rogers. 
Pebbles, repsfad in thofe cliffstamongft the earth, 
“being ‘not fo! diftoluble and more bulky, are Ic 
behind. 


i. To fleep; to be arret. 
Within a thicket I repes’d; when round : 
Iruffi'd up fal'n leaves inshcap 5, and found, 
Let fall,From heaven, afleep interminate,,Chopman. 
2. Toret in confidence: with ox. 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs,. 
I,daidefire thy worthy, company, 


Upon whofefaith andihonound repoleeShahefpeart. | 


Repose. a. f. [repos Frenchs} 
1. Sdeep.3) refs quiet.s . K ol 
Merciful pow'rs ! a 
Reftcajn-in.me the curfed thoughts that nature, | 
Gives way to in repefes, +i, Shakefpcare’s, Macbeth. 
Th‘ hour , 
Of night, and of all things now retir‘d to reft 
Mind us of like repofe. Miltons Paradife Lf. 
, I all the livelong day _ | 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converfe; nor at hut of eve... 
Enjoy repofe. be tAn ~ Philips. 


After great lights mult be greatsfhadows; iwhich 
we callrepofes ; becaufe in reality the fight would 
be tired, if attraétéd by a continuity of glittering 
cobjects. | Dryden's Dufrefnoy- 

Reposenwess: a Ai [from repo/ed:) State 
of being atret — biog Sy | 
To REPO'SITE. wv. a. [repofitus, Lat] 


To lay up; to lodge asin a place of 


» fafery. i 

Others repofre their young in holes, and fecure 
-othemfelves> alfo therein, becaufe fuch fecurity is 
wanting; their lives being fought. Derbam. 
Rerosi Tion. 2./. [from refofte.] The 

act of replacing: fy l 
Being fatisfted in the'rcpefition of the bone,, take 
, care to keep it fo by deligation. Wifeman's Surgery» 


Repo'srrory. nf. [resofteire, French, 


repofitorium, Latin.| A place where,any 
thing as fafely laid. up. 

Thermimdvof) inane not. being, capableyof ‘having 
many ideas under view. atonce, it wasyneceiiary to 
have a repofitery to lay up. thofe ideas. 

He can take a body to picces,, dnd difpofe of 
them, to us not without the appearance of irre- 
trieyable. confofion, but with, relpect to. his, own 
knowledge into the moft’ regular and’ methodical 
retofrorics. 

76 Repossess.' vw. a: [re 
To poffefs again. . 
How comes it now, A lage hs yD 18 
ripelefed of them ? Spenfer's State of felad. 
Le ii le now torrie pif thofe hes 
Which we in juitice cannot well deny. Shaky(poare. 
Nor thall-my fathor repos the land; 
Fhe fathg'piforaine neveritoireturas Pepe's Ody fry. 
vy. as reprehendo, 
Latin. | l ` f Si 


r. Po reprove” torchides |: i 


AY as before his fight, whofe prefence:tocoffend 


withany the'leat‘unfcemlinels, we would be furely 
as loth as they, who mof neprebend os deride tbat 
we ‘do. : 


egdaaghe. 


Rogers's, Sersmins. \ 
and’ pile) 5 
t \J À = 


PS feared as a fecand Kind’ of tenate. 


Ficoter. 


“REP 


vorhePardon'me for reprcherdiag thea, WIIN 808 Rs 


For thou haft done dcharitibleddeds d Shakafpe cree 
Vhey like dumb ttatues {arid 5) optal .3 

Which, when. | faw, | reprebenies! them Ay 

Andalk'd the mayor, wint megat this wilful flence ? 


ona A) bakes gen Ce 


2, To blame; tacenfure. 


Hejcould not neprebind thefight; fo many, Mrawd 


the ground, > <a | o. 9 Chapras 

J nor advife, nor repr-bind Use chpice > rc 

Of Marcley-hill. sza Aide Philips. 
zo TordeteR cf fallacy.” 8 nana 


This colour wilh bertepi cheixded orl encountered, 
by imputing toll excelichcies An eampositions 4 
kind of poverty. i ip Baan. 


4- To chargeowith assa- faults wish cy 
! - i Wocdward. } . x. pd 
To REPOSE. v.n. [repofer, Freneb. ] 


before the crime. p> etal 
(Ariftippas, ‘beingt repssherded! oft lundty by ne 

that was not- rich, for that he gaverfix ienna tor a 

Smallilrih pani worod, Why; woatweuldeyou have 


pov given: 2h then other diidyes Samegtwavenipence : 
l Ariftippua faid again, Anda fix crowns si sanai more 


withme, Sudta botrbet evittelios a 4 , Bacen. 
REPREHENDER. n. f. [from reprekend.] 
Blamer ; cenfurer) vs 7 4 = ie tei S 
Thefe fervent. repechendens, of; thingseftablithed 
by publick -authosity, , are, always,.confident. and 
bold-€piritcd mens, but their sconfidence far) the 
\ moft part rifeth from too much credit: given, to 
_their,own, wits, forfwhich pcause they, are feldom 
free from errours. diankad mee locker. 
REPREHE/NSIBLE... adj. .[reprehenfible, 
French; repreben/us, Lat. } -Blameable ; 
culpable; cenfurable, = 00i 


"ELC 


REPREHE NSIBLENESS., 72. f. (from; res 


prebenfible.] Blameablenefs ; culpablea 
nels, ) ay 


E at , 


y sods yey ett 2p 1} Eha 
/REPRBHB NSIBLY. adv...[from,reprehen- 


fikle.) Blameably; culpably. 
REPREHE SIONS mf. "[reprebenfio, Lat. } 
Reproof; open blames) or © an’ 
Pora Heart’ fully refolute, counfel’is tedious, but 
iveprebenfion is loathfome. Bacon. 
Theres tiktewife due to the publick a civil re- 
preberfion of advocates, whcrethere appeareth cun- 
ningi counfely' ‘grofs neglect; and fight informa- 
ptions:s > yd vervomp sal aise e Bacon's Effays. 
‘The admonitions, fraternalsor. paternal, off his 
fellow christians, omthegovernors,of, the.church, 
then more.publick reprebenfions and increpations. 
sistem wa: habs “art & 4b ` „Hammond. 
"What deffe tan that man hope from his moit 
zealous reprebinjiens, who lays himfelt opento re- 
crimination ? ~Goueramentrof the Tongue. 


REPREHE NSIVE. adj: [from reprebend. | 


312 


Given to reproof. ie | e 
To REPRESE/N EP. .w...@...,[reprefento, 
Latin ; \retrefeer, French. ] 
reTovexhibit, asdf the thing exhibited 
swererprefenti) i: o" 
Before him burn 
Sevan Jampgs5 asin a) zodiac, rep refinting $ 
The heavinly fires. Milcn's Paradife Loft. 


2 «Todelcibe ; to fhow in any: panucular 


charatier. , 
Thisibank js thought the: greatett: lsadpon the 

Genoefe, and the»managers of it have. bten repree 

, Add jon: 

3. To fill the place of anochef by a.vioa- 
rious character ; to. perfonats: as, the 

_ parliament repre/enrs, the people. 

4. To exhibit. to fhow: a5, the tragedy 

was reprefenred-very fkilfullys: |" 


"el To how by modeftarguments or nar- 
> upy ‘le SPR | 


rations... Se tine akinadada 
One.of hig cardinals:edmoni hed dim. againtt that 
j unfkijfol picce of ingepuitys by reprejentsngtohim 
_, that no EMEN at Bant. ad not 
notably diminith the'renta ofthe Church” DO Piri 


REPAR- 


"Leaning and Rome afike’ih empire grew.’ Pope. 


pE 


UREP 


Representa tion. #. f- 

French ; from repre/ent.] 

t. Image; likenefs. © ~ 
i Jf images are worfhipped, it muft be as gods, 
` which Celfus denied, or as reprefentations of God ; 
which cannot be, becaofeiGod is invifible and in- 
corporeal. ak | Stilling flect. 
2. A& of fupporting a vicarious character, 
3. Refpectful declaration. 

4 Publick exhibition. 
REPRESENTATIVE. adj. [reprefertatif, 
French ; from reprefent. } 
1. Exhibiting a fimilitude. . 

They relieve themfclves with this diftinétion, 
‘and yet own the legal facsifices, thoogh reprefenta- 

tive, to be proper and reals) +» © Atterbury. 
2. Bearing the character or power of an- 
other, | 

. This uncii of ‘four hundred was chofen, one 

hundred” out’ ‘of each tribe, aod feems to} have 
been’ a “body réprefentacive of the peuple ; though. 
the people collective referved a thare of power. 

ASL Swift. 

REPRESENTATIVES: f. 
1. One exhibiting thelikenefs of another. 
A ftatue of rumour whifpering an idiot:in the 
ear, who was'the repréfentatioe of credulity. 

i Addifin'’s Frecbolder. 

2. One exercifing the vicarious’ power, 
“given by another, 7 = 

I with the welfare of ‘my ‘coantry ;\ and my mo- 
raisiand politicks teach me'to" leave all'that! to be 
adjufted by our reprefentatives above, iand toydivine 
providence. . i Blount £3. Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is fhown. 

Difficulty muff cumber this doétrine, which 
fuppofes that the perfections of God are the repre- 
fentativesto us, of ‘whatever we perceive! in the 
creatures. Locke. 

` REPRESENTER. m: Jo (fromrepre/ent.] 
3. One who hows or exhibits. 

-Where the real works of nature, or veritable as 
of Rory, are to be defcribed, art, being but the 
imitator orefecondary, repréfenter,, multi not vary 
from the verity. Brown. 


2. One who: bears.a vicarious charadter ; | 


one'who afls for another by deputation. 

“My mufe officious ventures © nA Si l 

On the nation’s reprefenrers. "OW ONE Swift. 
REPRESE’NTMENT. n. J [from refre/ent.] 
Image or idea propofed, as exhibiting 
the likenefs of fomething. 

When «it..is bleffed, fome belicve it tobe the 

natural body -of Chrift; others, the, bieffings of 
Chrift, his paffion in reprefentmert, and bia grace 
in real exhibition. P ‘Taylor. 

We have met with fome, whofe reals made good 
their rprefniments. Brown'sVulgar Errours. 

Jo REPRESS: v.lais |reprefus, Latin ; 
reprimer, Fr.) To crubh; to patdown ; 
to fubdue. 

Difcontents and il! blood having ufed ‘always 
to reprefs and appeafe in perfon, he ‘was loth they 
Should’ tindshim beyond fia. “Bacon's Henry VIL. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only (remedy 
againft dangers, endeavoùred to fet up the {editian 
agains butthey were fpeedily reprefed, and -there- 
by the feditionf{upprefied.wholly.., > s Hayward. 

> jd i Such kings Ad i | 
Favour the innocent, rceprefs the bold, 
And, while they Adc, make an age of gold. 
Waller. 
D 3 ` How cand dii ' 
F efrefs the harror/of my thoughts, which Ay à 
, Tue fad remembrance? od, Denham. 
Thus long fueceeding critick: jufly reign'd, 
Licence reprefi'd, and ufcful laws ordaind : 


“Repar’ss. n. A. (from the verb.] Re- 


prefion ; at of crushing. „Notin ufe. 
Vor. II. 


(reprefeatatien, | 


oR EP 


rage and impatience, than authorifed by juftice. 


of reprefiing. 


the due reprefficn of thefe tumults. 


death ; to give a refpite. 

He cannot thrive, 
Unlefs her prayors, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, repricve him from the wrath 
Of greateit juftice. Shakefpcare. 


Company, though it may reprieve a man from 
his melancholy, yet cannot fecure him from his 


confcience. South. 


Having been condemned for his part in the late 
rebellion, his majelty had been pleafed to reprieve 
him with feveral of his friends, in order to give 


them their lives. Addifon. 
He repricwes the finner from time to time,’ and 


Continues’ and heaps’ on hini the favours of his 
providence, if hopes that, by an act of clemency 
fo undeferved, he’ may prevail on his gratitude and 


repentance. 


Reprre’ve m. f [from the verb.] Refpite 
after fentence of death. 
In his reprieve he may be fo fitted, 
That his foul ficken not. 
I hope it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. “ Shakefpear.’s Mecfure for Meafure. 


Rogers's Sern:ons. 


prieve was fent ‘to 
days. 

All that I afk, is but a fhort reprieve, 

Jo REPRIMAND. 


u. a. [reprimander, 


French; refrimo, Lat.] To chide; to 


check ; to reprehend ; to reprove.. 
Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tibe- 

rius, for travelling into Egypt, without. his permif- 

ficn. Arbuthnot. 


They faw their eldeft fifter once brought to her 


tears, and her perverfenefs feverely reprimanded. 
Law. 
REPRIMAND: =n. f> (reprimande; repri- 
mende, Fr. from thé verb.] Reproof; 
reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an ‘one's wife or fon da, 
whom he does not fee at church 3 which is un- 
derttood “as a fecret reprimand to the perfon abfent. 

. ‘ Addifon's SpeBator. 
TËREPRINT, v.a. [re and print] 
1. To renew theimpreffion of any thing. 

The bufinefs\ of redemption is to'rub over the 
defaced ‘copy of creation, to reprint God's image 
upon the foul, and to fct forth nature vin `a fecond 
and a fairer edition. South. 

2. To print a new edition. 
My bookfeller is reprinting the effay on criticifm. 
Pope. 
Rerrvsac. n. f. [reprefalia, low Lat. 
reprefaille, French.) Something feized 
«byway of retaliation for robbery or in- 
jary. 

The English had great advantage in. value of 

reprifals, as belng more ftrong and ative atifea. 
Hayward. 

Senfe'muft furethy,fafeitplunder be, 

Since no reprijais can belmade on thee. Detfer 


Reprise. af. [reprife, French.» The 
a&t of taking’ fomething dn, retaliation 
of injury: ~ 

Y our care about’ your tanksiinfers a fear 
Of threat’ning floodsand inwndations near; 


Loud outeries of injury, when they.tend nothing 
to the repre/s of it, is a liberty rather affumed by 


i . Government of the. Tongue. 
Repression. n. f. [from refre/s.] AQ 


No declaration from myfelf could take-place, for 
King Charles. 


REPRE ssive. adj. [from repre/s.] Hav- 
` wing power to reprefs; acting to reprefs. 
To Reprit ye. U- a: (reprendre, repris, 
French.] To refpitesafter fentence of 


Shakefpeare. i 


The morning eN Hotham was to die, a re- 
ufpend the execution for three 
Clarendon. 


Till Inforget'to love, and learn'to grieve. Denbam. 


R E-P 


If fo, a juft reprie would only be . 

Of what the land ufurp’d upon the fea. Dryden. 
Yo REPROA’CH. wv. a. [reprocher, Fr.] 
1. To cenfure- in opprobrious terms, as a 

crime. 3 
Mezentius with his ardour warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach’d their fhameful flight, 
Repell'd the vi@tors. ) Dryden's Æneisa 
The French writers do not burden themfelves too 
much-with plots which:has been reproached to them 
as a fault. Hilo Dryden. 
2. To charge witha fault in fevere lan- 
guage. 
~ If ye becreproached for the name of Chrift, happy 
are ye I Peter, iv. 146 


Milton. 


` That fhame 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
3- To upbraid in general. “ 
The very regret of being furpaffed in any valuable 
_ quality, by a perfon of the fame abilities with our- 
felves, will reproach oug own Iazinefs, and even 
fhame us into imitation. Rogersa 
Reproa CR. n.e f. [reproche, French; 
from, the verb.] Cenfure; infamy 3 
fhame. 
With his reproach and. odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all bis forces. Spenfere 
If black {candal or foul-fac’d reproach ~~ 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
Your mere enforcement fhall acquittance mes Shake 
Thou, for the teftimony of truth, hat borne 
Univerfal repreach. ; Miltons 
REPROA CHABLE. adj. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. 
REPROACHFUL. adj. [from reproach.] 
1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 
O monftrous! what reproachful words are thefe ! 
Sbhakefptaren 


x I. have fheath`d 
My rapier in his bofom, and withal 
Thrutt thefe reproachful {peeches down ‘his throat. 

, Shakefpe 

An advocate may be punished for \reproachful 
language, in refpect of the parties in fuit. | 4yliffes 

2. Shameful } infamous ; vile. 

To make religion a ftratagem to undermine go- 
vernment, is contrary to this foperftructure, moft 
fcandalous'and reproach fal to Chriftianity. Hamme 

w Phy punithmene mA) 
Hefhaltendure; by coming'inithefiehr 
To a reproachful life and curfed deaths» «Milton. 

ReEPROA‘CHPULLY:. adva(from reproach. } 
1. Opprobrioufly; ignominioufly; {cur- 
riloufly. , 

Shall I then be.us'd reproachfully ? Shakefpeares 

I will that the youfiger women marry, and give 
none octaGion to“theradverfary to {peak reproach- 

fullys I Timcthy, vo 140 

2. Shamefully.;-infamoufly... . .. 

REPROBATE. adj. [reprobas, Latin. ] 
Loft'to virtue ; löit to grace’ abandon- 
ed. 

They profefs to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every, good “work: 
reprobate. Titus, io 166 

Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By 'fpirita reprobate.” , Miltone 

God forbid; that every fingle commiffionof a fing 
though great for its\kindy and withal acted again 
confcience for ita,aggravation, fhould fo far.deprave 
the foul; aod bring it tofuch areprobate condition, 

as to take pleafure in other men’s fins. Southe 

If there is any poor man or woman that is more 
than ordinarily wicked ‘and reprolute, Miranda has 
her eye upon them. Law. 

RE PROBATE. nf: A man Joft ‘to vir- 

tue; a wretch abandoned to wickednefs. 
What if wt omit 

This reprobate, till he were wellinclin'd? Shake/p. 

} acknowledge, my(elfi for'a reprobate; a villains 

3R- a traytcr 


R'E P 
a traytor to the king, and the mo unworthy man 
that ever Jived. . Raleigh. 

All the faints have profited by tribulatians ; and 
they that could not bear temptations became répro- 
bares. = „Tayler. 

Ta RE PRODATE. v.a. (reprobo, Latin. } 
1. To difallow ; to reject... 

Such an anfwer as this is reprokated and difallowed 
ofin law; 1 do not believe its unlefs the decd ap- 
pears. Ay liffe. 

2. Lo abandon to wickednefs and eternal 
deftruion. 

What thould make it neceffary for him ‘to re: 
pent and amend, who either without refpect to any 
degree of amendment is fuppefed to be elected to 
eternal biifs, or without zefpect to fin, to be-irre- 
verfibly reprobated ? Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnefs of "heart does them the 
office of philofophy, towards a contempt of death. 

- LEftracge. 
3. To abandon to his fentence, without 
hope of pardon. 
Drive him out 
To reprobate! exile round the world, 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accursd PS at hern. 


Re’ prROBATENESS. x. Jo [from reprobate. } 
The ftate of being reprobate. 
REpRoBa TION. ni fi{reprobation, Fr, 
from reprobate. | 
- The act of abandoning, or ftate of be; 
ing abandoned to eternal deftruction 5 
the contrary to election. ) | 
This fight would make him, do a defperate turns 
» Yea cusfe his better angcl from his fide, — 
1 And fall. to reprobation. Shake[peare’s Otheila. 

This is no foundation of difcriminating grace, 
or confequently fruit of elcCtion and reprobation. 

ae Hammend. 

Though fome words »may be, accommodated to 
God's predeftination, yet it is the fcope of that 
text to treat of the reprobation of any. man to hell- 
fire. Bramta!) againft} Hobb:s. 
| God, upon a-true’ repentance; is not To fatally 
tied to'the fpindle of abfolute reprob:tion, as not to 
keep his promife; and feal merciful pardons. Maine. 

2. A condemnatory fentence. 

"Yow iré empowered! to ‘give the finalidecifron of 
wit, tô put your itamp on albithatoughtito pafs for 
Current, and fet a brand: of! repribation von clipt 
poetry’and falfe coin. sii Dryden. 

FI REPRODUCE vw. a. [re and: pro- 
duce; reproddire, French:} ‘To produce 
again ; to produce anew. hs +? 

If horfe dung repraduceth oats, ‘it’ will not be’ 
eafily determined» where the power ‘of \generation 
ecafeth. be sod Brown. 

Thofe colours ‘are unchangeable,» and whenever 
all thefe rays with thofe their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the fame white light as be- 
fore. Niwren's Opticks. 


Bepropu ction. n.f. [from reproduce. } 
The act of producing anew. 

I am about to attempt a reprodu Fion in vitriol, in 
which it fcems not unlikely to beyperformable. 

i : "Boyle. 
Reeroor. x. f. [from reprove.| 
1. Blame to the face; reprebenfion. 

Good Sir John, ax yow have one eye upon my 
follies, turn another into the regifter of your own, 
that ] may pafs with areproof the eaficr. 

Sbakefpeare’s Merry Wives cf Windfor. 

Fear not the anger of the wife to raife ; 

Thofe beft can bear reproof who merit praife. Pope. 
2. Cenfure; flander. Out of ufe. 

Why, for thy, fake, have I fuffered reproof? 

thame hath covered my face. Pfalis, laixe 7: 


Perro vante. ad. (fronvreprove.) Cul- 


pable ; blameabie ; worthy of reprehen: T 


fion. 
Af thou dof find thy faith as dead after the reccp- 


IRIE P 


REP 


tion of tlie facrament as before, it may be fia faith To REPU’DIATE. u. a. (repudio, Lat. 


was not only little, but reprovable. Taylor. 
To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 
1. Toblame; tocenfure. + i 

I will not reprove thee for thy facrifices. P fall. S: 

Thisis the fin.of the minifter, when mien are 
called to reprove fin, and do not. Perkins» 

2. To charge to the face witha fault ; to 
check ; to chide ; to reprehend, 

What: if they can beiter be content with one 
that can wink at their faults, than with him: thac 
wiil reprovesthem ? W bitgifce. 

There is.no flander in an allow'd fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a Known dif- 


repudier, Fr.} To divorce; to reject ; 
tO put away. a | 
Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, thow themfelves philte:ed and bewitch- 
ed by this. ' 
~ Here isa notorious inftance of the folly of th 
atheifts, that while they repudiare al) title to the 
kingdom of heaven}| merely: for the prefent pleafure 
of body, and their boafted tranquillity offmind, 
beGides. the extreme maunefs: in running fach: a 
defperate’ hazard after death, they. unwittingly de- 
prive themfelves here of that very pieafure and tran- 
quillity they feck forel Bentley's Sermons. 


» Grect man, though he do nothing but reprove. Shaks | REPUDIA TON. a. f. [repudiation Fre 


What if thy fon 
Provedifobedient, and, r-prow'd, retort, 
Wherefore didit thou beget me ? Milton. 
If agreat perfonage undertakes an action paf- 
fionately, let it be acted with all tlre malice and im- 
potency in the world, he shall have enough to flat- 
ter him, but not enough to reprove him.- | Tayler. 
He reprovs, exhorts, and preaches to thofe, for 


whom he firit prays tu God. Low. 
3. To refute; to difprove. 
My lords, 
Reprowe my allegation if you can. Shakefpeares 


4. So blame for: with cf. 
To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, dot 
thou make idle a coat? that is, a coat for idlenefs. 
Carccup 

Reprover. ».f. [from reprove] A 
reprehender ; one that reproves. | 
‘Let the moft potent, finner fpeak out, and tell 

us, whether hevcan command down’ the, clamours 
and srevilings of a guilty confcience, and impofe 
filence upon that bold reprover ? Scurh. 
This fhall have frota every one, even=the re- 
prowcrs of vice, the titleof living well. 


To REPRU NE. v.a. [re and prune.] To 


prune a fecond. time. * 


; .WReprune apricots and peaches,, faving as.many of 
the young likelict fhoots as are well placed. 
j Evelyn's Kalendar. 


upon many feet, In the following 
lines, reptile is confounded with ferpext. 

»Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting’glofs, 
Cherith the fully’d reprile race with mols. Gay. 


Re‘prive. 2.f. An animal that creeps 


upon many feet. 

Terreftrial animals-may be :divided,into quadru- 
peds- or reptilesiwhich' have many fect,and derpents 
which bave no fect. Locke. 

Holy retreat! fithence no female hither, 
Confcious of focial love and nature's rites, 

Muf dare approach, from the inferior reprile, 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 


REPUBLICAN. adj. [from republick.] 


Placing the government inthe people. | REPU CNAaNTLY. adv. [from repugnant.) _ 


Repu surcan, `u. fe [from republick. | 


out monarchy the beft government. 
Thefe people are more happy in imagination than 
the ret of their neighbours, becaufe! they think 
themfelves|fo 5 though fuch a:chimerical happinefs 
is. not peculiar to republicunts Addifon. 


republique, French. ] Si 
1. Commonwealth ;. diate in» which the 
power is lodged in more than one. 
They are indebted: many millions more than their 
whole republickis worth. \“ddifar's Stare cf the Wate 
2. Common interett ;*the publick. 
Thofe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whole dignity they do (uftain ; 
And life, ftxtc, glory, all’tkey gain, 


Count the republiks, not their own.” ' Per Janon. 


REPUDIABLE. adj, [from repudiate.] Fit} To Reru'Lse wran [repul/us; Lat.} 


to be rejected. 


REPU GNANCE. 
Reru'GNancy. 
1. Incanfiftency'; contrariery. 

But where difterenceis without repygmancy, that ~ 


-~ 


z. Reluctance; refiflance.. 


One who thinks a commonwealth with- 


from repudiate.) Divorce; reje€tion. 
It was allowed by the Athenians, onlysin cafe of 
repudiation Of a wite. Arbuthnot en Cini. 


l n.f. [refugnance, Fr. 


trom repugnant: ]) 


which hath becn can be no prejudice to that which 
is. i Heokcr. 

It is no affront toomnipotence, if, by reafon of 
the formal incapacity and repugrancy of the thing, 
we aver that the world, could not Lave beenwmade 
from all ctcraity. Beutleye 


Why do fund men expofe themfelves to battle, 


4 Andy let the foes quictly cut, their throats, 


Without repygrancy ? Sbakepeare's, Timen. 


3+ Struggle of oppofite pafions. 


Thus did. the paffions a& without: any of their 
prefent jars, combais, or repugnmancies,. all moving 
with the beauty of -uniformity and the ftillnefs of 
compofure. 


Locke. 4. Avertion; unwillingnefs. 


That which caufes us to Jofc moft.of ourtime, 
is the, repuguance which we naturally have to laboure- 
l Drydene 


REPUGNANT: adj.` [repugnant, Fr. 


repugnans, Latins] 


REPTILE. adj, (reptile, Lat.) Creeping {| w. Ditobedjient ; not obfequious.. 


His antique fword, 
Rebellious to hisarm, lics where it falls, 
Repuguant to command. Shakepeare’s Hamlet, 


2. Contrary ; oppofte ; inconiiftent: with 


to, fometimes witha- 

There 1s_no breach of-a divinelaw; but is more 
or lefs repugran? unto the will of the Jawegiver, God 
himfelf. i A Perkins. 

Why I reject the other conjectures, is, becaufe 


they have not dre warrant from obfervation, but ~ 


are Clearly repugnant therewnro. Pood: ward. 
Your way is to wreft and ttrain fome principles 
„maintained both by them and me, to a fenfe re- 
pugrart wit thelr other known doctrines. 
vey r A e Warerland. 


Contradi@orily. 
They fveak not repugnantly thereto. > Briaune 
oREruULLULATE. wx. freand, pxd- 
„e lulo, Latin; repulluler, French ]* ‘To 
bud again. p 
Though tares ropulJudate, there is wheat Rill left 
in the field. How's Vocal Forf. 


REPU’BLICK. n.f. [re/publica, Latin; REPULSE. gift [repul Erench; re- 


fela, Latin.) ‘Vhe'condition of being 
driven off or put “ahde froin any at- 
tempt. A * 

My. repulfe at Hulk feemed an alt, of. fo rude 
dilloyaity, chat my enemies, had fcarce.confiderce 
enough. to abct ite . Kinz Coarivts 

Nor much expett + 
A foe fo proud will firtt the weaker feck; =. - 
Sobent, the more Mağ fhame him hisrepalfeq Milte 

By fate repel!’ dand witherpedfes irde PPer karie 
‘Lo 
beat back ; to drive of, > 

The 


Government of the Tongue. ' 


Scuth’s Sermonse _ 
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R E +P. i 
ae. LEP a 
‘The chriftian defendants fill repu/fed them with 
- t Rreater' courage than they were abie to alitii them. 
rire Cth. epee a Krolics. 
This fleet, ‘attempting St. Minses, were re- 
peifed, and without glory or gain—returned into 
Bi re Bs 
‘~ Man compleat AE Ria and ripuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe’ or ing friends Milton, 
REPULSION. n. f.[reful/us, Lat.}] ‘The 
act or power of driving off from icfelf. 
“Air, has fome degree: of cenacity, whereby the 
parts attraét one anothers at the.iame time,. by 
their eiafticity, the particles of air havea power of 
so repulfior or flying off from one anothers, Aristhnet. 
Rapursives adj. [from repulfe.} Driv- 
ing off; having the power to. beat back 
ordrive off. | i 
» “The parts of the falt or vitriol recede from one 
another, and endeavour to expand) themfelves, and 
gct as far afunder, as the quantity of water, in which 
‘they float, will alow; and. does not this endea- 
your imply, chac they have a repuifive force by 
which they fly from one another, ` or\that they. at- 
tract the water more ftrongly than one,another ? 
PETEN Nereton’s Opticks. 
To REPURCHASE, v. a. [re and pur- 
«chafe.} To buy again. 
__ Once mere we fit on England's roya! throne, 
Regurckat'd with the blood of encmies; 
What valiant foe-men, like toautumn’s corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? 
f Shakejpeare. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurchafe them 
again in fee, the rules of defcents are to be obferved, 
as if he-were the originalpurchafer. Hale. 

REPUTABLE. adj. [from repute.] Ho- 
“‘nourable; not infamous. * 

If ever any vice fhall become reputable, and be 
gloricd in as a mark of greatnefs, what can we 
then expeét from the man of honour, but to 
Ggnalize himfelf. Rogers's Ber mons. 

‘In the article of danger, it ts as reputable th elude 
an enemy as defeat one. Broom. 

RepuTasrennss. 2./, [from reputable. | 
The quality of a thing of good repute. 

Rz putaBiy. adv. [from reputable. } 
Without difcredit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have 
thus repurably filled the chief feats of power in this 
great city, | am now addrefling my difcourfe. 

sitterbury's Sermoni. 
REPUTATION. 2. f. (reputation, French ; 
from repute. | , > 
1. Character of good or,bad. 
Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the re- 
A putation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 
A Addifkn. 
2. Credit; honour. 
Reputaticn is an idle-and. moft falfe.impoGtion; 
soft get without merit, and loft without deferving: 
you have litt no reputation atall, unie!s.you repute 
yourfelf fuch. a lofer. Sbakefpeares 
_, A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
Atevery word a reputacion dics. Pope: 
To REPUTE. o. a. [reputo, Latin; re- 
puter, French.] To hold; to account ; 
to think. 
The king was repured'a prince moft prudent. $b. 
I do repute her grace 
Theingheful heirito’ England's royal feat. Shake /p. 
to oe | ido'know of thofa; 
That theretore only, are reputed wife, l 
For laying nothing. Shekepeare's Mirch. of Venice. 
Men, fuch as chufe, 
Law practice fer mere gain, boldly repute 
‘Worle thanembrothet's (trumpets prottitute. Donne. 
Uf the grand vizier be fo great, as he’ is reputed, 
in politicks, he will never confent to an invafion of 
H Cae F Temple. 
Repu Te. n. f. [from the vero.] 
a. Character; reputation, 


REQ 
2. Efablihed opinion.. 
l i ‘i He who reigns i 
! Monarch in heav'`n-tillithen as one fecuréy ` 
Saton his throne, upheld by old repute. Milar 
Repu TELESS. adj.»[ fron, repute.) Dibre- 
putable; difgraceful. A word not in- 
elegant, but out of ufe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown) 
1 Had dete me in reputcle/s banifhment, 
A-fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Sbakefpcare. 
Fac 
REQUE oT. n. f. [requeffe, French. } 
i. Petition ; entreaty.: 
‘But afk what yow would have reform’d, 
Twill both hear and grant you your regucfts. Shak. 
t Haman ftood up to make reque/} ‘tor his life to 
Efther. Eftber. 
All thy recuef for man, accepted Son! 


Obtain; all thy reguef was my decree. Milton. 
Afk him to lend 

To this, the laft rege? that I thal! fend; 

A gentle ear. Denbam. 


z. Demand; repute; credit; ftate of be- 
ing defired. 

Aufidius will appear well in thefe wars, his great 
oppofer Coriolanus being now in no reguef ot his 
country. Shakejpeare. 

Whilt this vanity of thinking, that men are 
obliged to write either fyftems or nothing, is in 
regueft, many excellent notions are fupprefled. Bayle. 

Knowledge and, fame were in as great requef? as 
wealth among us now. Temple. 


To Request. v. a. [reguefter, French.] 
To afk ; to folicit ; to entreat. 
To-night wehold a folemn fupper, Sir, 
And Wil regucf your prefence.Shuke/peare'sMacheth. 
le was to, be requefled of \ Almighty God by 
prayer, that thofe kings would ferioufly fulfil all 


that hope of peace. =. Knolles. 
The virgin quire for her rezuef, 

The god that fits at marriage feaft ; 

He at their invoking came, 

But with a f{carce well-lighted flame. Milton. 


In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be 
properly faid to regueft, becaufe, all things conb- 
dered, they muff not be denied. Scueb's Sermons. 


Requester. x. f. [from reque ]  Pe- 
titioner ; foliciter. 
To Requicken. V. a.. [re and guicken,] 

To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war "gan pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 

+ Requicken'd what in fleth was fatigate, 

And'to the battle came he. Shakefpeare’s Corjolanus. 
REQUIEM. n. f. (Latin.] 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the 

dead requiem or ref. 

We dhould profane the fervice.of the dead, 

To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her, 

As to peace-parted fouls. Shakefpcare. 
2. Reit; quiet; peace. Not in ufe. 

The midwife kneeled at my mother’s throes, 
With pain produc’d and nurs’d for future wees ; 
Elfe had Lan eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace toreverflept. -~ Sandys. 
Retu RABLE adj. [from require.} Fit 

to be required. 

It contains the certain ‘periods of times, and 
all circumitances'requirable in’a hiftory to inform. 

KIES Hale. 
To REQUIRE. ‘wia. [reguiro, Lat. re- 
guerir; French. ] ; 
1. Lo demand; to afk a thing as of right. 
Ye me require 

A thing without the:compafs of my wit; 

For both the lineage and the certain fire, 

From which J {prung, are.from me hidden yet. 

Spenfer. 

We do reguirethem of you, fo to ufe them, 

As we fnall 6nd their merits. Sbak:{peare. 

This, tee very law of -naturs tcacheth us to do, 


REQ 
» and this the law of God reguirerh alfo at our hands. 
Spilman. 
This imply’d 
Subjection, but reguir’d with gentle fway. Milone 
Oft our alliance other ‘linds defir'd, 


_ And what we feek of you, of usrcquir'd. Dryden. 
Z. To make neceflary ; to need. 
The king’s bufinefs required hatte.’ 1 Samuel. 


High from the ground, the branches would re- 


quire 
Thy utmoft reach. Miltone 
But why, alas! Jo mortal men complain? - 


God gives us what he knowsjour wants reguire, 
And better things than thofe. which wedefie. Dry. 

God, when he gave the world in common to alt 
mankind, commanded mian alfo to labour; and tle 
penury of his condition rezuired it. Lockes 

REQUISITE. adj. |requiftus, Latin. ] 
Neceflary; needful ; required, by. the 
nature of things. 

When “God ‘new-modelled the world by the in- 
troduction of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one fet up by himfelf, “it was reguifitc, that hs 
fhould recommend it to the ‘reafons of men with 
the fame authority and, evidence/that enforced the 
former. Scuth, 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour, anditherefore * 
they cannot io. well clofe and go together in the 
head, which is ever reguifite to ficep. Baton. 

Prepare your foul with all thofe neceflary graces, 
that are more immediately: requifire to this perform- 
ance. Wake. 

Requisite. 2. f Any thing neceffary. 

Res non parta labore, fed rel:fa, was thought by 
a poct to be one of the regui/ires to a happy life. 

‘ Dryden. 

For want of thefe reguifites, moft of our inge= 
nious young men take up lome cried up Enylith poet, _ 
adore him, ahd imitate -Him, without knowing 
whercin he is defective. Dryden. 

God on his part has déclared the- requifites on 
ours; what we muft do to obtain bleflings, is the 
great bufinels of us all to Know. Wake. 

Re'quisitery. adv. [from requifite.} 
Neceifarily ; in a requilite manner. 

We difcern how riguifitely the feveral parts of 
{cripture are. Stted to feveral times, perfons, and 
Occurrences. Beyle. 

Re QuIsiTENESS, yte f+ [from, requifite.} 
Neceflity:; .the ftate.of being requifite. 
Difcerning haw exquifitely the, feveral, parts of 
| fcriptùre are fitted tonthe feveral times, perfons, and 
occurrences intended, we fhall difcover not only the 
fenfe ofa the obfcurer paffapes, wbut the regui/frene/s 
of their haying been written io obfcurely. Boyle. 
Regui TaL. n, jJ. [from requite.) 
1. Return for any good or bad office; re- 
taliation., 
. Should we take the quarrel of. fermons.in hand, 
and revenge their caule byereguital, thrutting prayer 
ina manner out of dvours under colour of long 
preaching? ‘gilsoke. 
~ Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Behold, von do fo'grow in ny resuiral, 
As nothing can wnroot you. ` Sbhake/peares 
We hear 
Such goodnefs of. your juftice, that out foul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 


Fore:unning your requital, i Shak fpcaree 
2. Return reciprocal action. 
No merit their averfion can remove, 
Nor ill reguital can cR ace thor love. Waller. 


3. Reward; recompénce: 
He afk’d me for a fong, 
And in repuite/ op'd his‘ieathern ferip, 
And thew'd me fimples of a theufand names, 
Telling their ftrange and vigorous factiltics. Afi/ione 
J have'ta‘en a cordial; È 
Sentiby the king or Maly, in reguital 
Of all; my, mifcries, to make me happy. Dgnbam. 
In all the light thac the heavens bestow upon 
this lower world, cthodgh the lower Wetld canòt 
3 R2 , equal 


RES 
equa’ their benefa&ión, yet with a kind of grate- 
ful return it reflects thofe rays, (that it cannot 


recompenfe.; fo that there is fome returm however; 
though there can be no reguital. South's Sermons. 


Jo REQUI'TE. v. a: ([reguiter, French.) 
a. To repay ; to retaliate good or ill; to 
‘recompenfe. ave 
t Uf helove meto madnefs, I hall never reguite 
him... Shakclpeare. 
When Jofeph's i:rethren faw that their father was 
dead, thcy Gid, Jofeph will require us all the evil 
we did. Gencfis. 
An avenger againft -hls enemies, “and. one that 
fall regvire kindnefs to his friends. Exclus. 
Him within prote@t from harms 3. 
He can require thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on fuch gentle aétsasthefe. Milton. 
Great iddl of mankind, we neither claim 
The praile of merit, nor afpire to fame ! 
*Tis alb.we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thole adts'of goodnefs' which themfeives requite : 
O let us Rill the fecret joy partake, 
To follow. virtue ev'n fo? virtue's fake. 
Unhappy. Wallace} 
Great patriot heroe! ill reguited chief! 
2. To do or.give in, reciprocation. 
He hath reguited me evil for good. 1'Samivel: 
Open not thine heart to! every man; Jet he re: 
quite thee with a fhrewd turn. Ecclus. 


RE'REMOUSE. wif. [pnenemur, Saxon.) 
A bat... See REARMOUSE: 


Resa‘ce. n.f. [re and fale.] Sale at fe- 
cond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for re/ale, 
where they are not reftrained, are great means to 
enrich, Bacon. 

Yo Resaru Te: wv. a. [refaluto, Latin; 

refaluer, Fr.) “To falute or greet anew. 
We drew her up to land, 

And trod ourfelves the refalured fand. Chapman. 

To refalute the world with facred light, 
Leucothea wak’d. Milton. 

Fo Resat L. w. a. [re and fail.}~ To fail 
back. 

From Pyle refaifing, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to fpeak in ambuth is decreed, Pope. 

To Reeci nd. v. a. [refindo, Latiny re: 
Seindery Frenchi): -Lo ‘cut. off; to ab- 
rogate a law. ar ein 

Itis the impofing)a facramental obligation, upon 
him, which being the condition, upon the perform- 
ance whereof all'the promifes of end'efs blifs are 
made over, it is not poffible to refcind or difclaim 
the ftanding obl!ged byvit. Hammond. 

I fpake azainft the teft;:butiwas not! heard's ” 
Thefe to refsind, and peerage.to re{tores) `i Drydén. 

Rescr’ssion. 2. f. [refesfrony French’: re- 

Sciffes, Latin.» The att of cuttings of ; 

brogation: 

j If any infer refciffion of their efate to. have been 

‘for idolatry, that the governments of all idolatrous 
nations fhould bealfo diffolved,. it followeth note 

Bacon. 

Rescr‘ssory. adj. (refeifoire, French; re- 

Life, Lat.] Having the power to cut 

off. ~ 


$ opts 
Thomfon: 


To RESCRI BE. Va a. [referidos Lats re- 
ferire, French]. 
1. Towrite back. 

Whenever a prince on, his heing confulted rz- 
Scribes or writes hackToleramus, he difpentes with 
that at otherwife un'awful. = _Ay/iffe's, Parcrgcn. 

2. To write over again... 

Calling for more! paper to refrike ‘them, be 
fhewed him; the; ditkerernce! betwixt the ink box 
and the, fand-box. Hawl. 

Re‘script. n f. [refcrit, Trënch: Pe 
Jeriptury Latin.) ‘Edict of ‘an empe- 
rout. 


To RESEA T. V.A: 


RES 

One finding a great mafs of monty digged un- 
der ground, and being fomewhat doubtful, Sgnified 
it to the emperor, who made a ref-ript thus: Ufe 
ie. Bacon's Apopbtbegms. 

The popes, in fuch cafes where canons were 
filent, did, after the manner of the Roman èm- 
perors, write back theirdeterminations, which were 
{tiled refcripts or decretal epifties, having, the force 
of laws. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To RESCUE. -w. a. [refcorre, old Fr} 


To fet free from. any violence, ¢confine- ’ 


ment, or danger. ; 

Sir Scudamore, after long forrow, sin» the ‘end 
met with Britomagtis, who {uccoured him andret 
frewed his loves Spenfer. 

My uncles both are flain in refcuing me. Shake 

We're befet with thieves; 
Refcuethy miftrefs, if thou be aman. Shakefpeare. 

Dr. Baricroft underftood the church excellently, 
and had almoft refewed it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Clarendon. 

He that is fo fure, of his particular election, as 
to sefolve he can never fall, if he ‘commit thofe 
acts, againit which fcripture is plain, that they that 
do them fhal! not inherit eternal life, maft neceffa- 
rily refolve, that nothing brnt the removing his 
fundamental error can: refcue bim from the fuper- 
ftructive. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Who was that jut man, whom had not heav’n 
Refcu’d, had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? Milton: 

Riches cannot re/cue from the grave, 

Which claims alike the monarch and the Ihave. 
Dryden. 

We have never yet heard of a tumult raifed to 
refcue a minifter whom his maher defired to,bring 
to a fair account. Davenant. 


Rescue. m.y. [refcodff, refcoffe,~old 
French; refeuffes, low Latin.) ‘Deli- 
verance from. violence, danger, or con- 
finement. 

How comes it, you 
Have holp to make this. refcue ? Shakefpeare. 


Re’scvers ay fi [from 'refede.} One that 
refcues. 

RESEARCH. ». J. [recherche, Fr.]  En- 

quiry ; fearch. 

By a fkilful application of thofe notiees, may be 
gained in fuch refeerches the, accelerating and bet- 
tering of fruits, emptying mines, and draining fens. 

i 7 Glamville's Scepf:. 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may 
have fallen, to the better confideration of others, 
who thall have made. refearch into this bufinefs with 
moze felicity: . Holder. 

A felicity,adapted to every rank, fuch as there- 
Jearckes of ‘human. wifdom fought fór, hut could 
not dilcover. Rogers. 
Fo Resea’RcHe va.’ (rechercher, Fr.) 

To examine’; ro"enquire, 


It is not eafy to refearch with due. difineton,| 


in the a€tions of ‘eminent perfonages, both how 
much they may have been blemithed by the envy.of 
others, ‘and what was corrupted by their own felicity. 

Wortton’s Buckingbam. 


feat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you refeat him» 

4. Upon his father’s throne? . i 

Reserzepr.-#. f. One that feizes again. 

Reservzore. n, f. [re and fatxure.]) Re- 
peated feizure; feizure a fecond time: 

Here we have the chartcroé foundations it is now 

the more eafy to judge of the forfeiture of re- 

feizure: deface theimage,.and you diveft the right. 

` Bacon. 

RESEMBLANCE. Nefa [refemblance, Fra] 
riLikenefs ; fimilitude; reprefentation. 

One main end of. poetry. and »painting: is to 

pleafe ; they bear a. great refemblance to- eachother. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The quality produced, hath commonly no re- 


{re and feats]. Tow: 


2. With connnued anger. Aa 
REISE NTMENT. nef. [refentinent, Pr] a 


RES. 
Semblance with the thing „producing It; wherefore - 


we look on it as.a bare.etfe@ of powers -= « Lockes 
„SO chymifts boat they have a pow'r, 

From the dead ahes of a'flow'r, 

Some faint relemb/ance to produce, y 

But not the virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 


fortune. 

2. Something aici)? > a aroa 

Thefe fenfible things, which religion hath alesi 
lowed, ‘are refemblances formed according to things», 
fpiritaal, ‘whereunto they. ferve as .a.band to lead, 
and a way to direct. ~ ~ i Hocket. : 

Faireft refemblance of thy Maker fair, T 
Thee all things living gaze on. Milter» 

They are but weak re/emb/ances of Our intentions, 
faint and imperfeét copiessthat may acquaint us with 
the general defign, but can nevtr exprefs the life of 
the original. Addifon.. 

ToRese’maie. v. a. [re/einbler, French. } 
1. To compare to reprefentias like fome- 

thing elfe. TE 

Moft fafely may we refen:ble ourfelves to God, 
in refpe& of that pure faculty, which is never.e~ 
parate from the love of God. Raleigh. 

The torrid parts of Aftick are r fumble 
libbard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe {pots reprefents 
the difperfednefa’ of habitations. Brerewocde 

2. ‘To be like to have likenefs to. 

If we fee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmi= 
ties, fall into misfortune, we arc afraid that the 
like misfortunes may happen to ourfelves, who're- 

er the charaéter. Addifers. 

o RESEND. v.a. [re and fend.) ‘Yo. 

fend back ; to fend again. Notin ufe. 

I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which the did refend. Shake/p. 
Yo RESENT. v. a. [refentir, French.} 
1. To take well or ill.: 

A ferious confideration of the mineral treafures 
of his territories, and the practical difcoverics of 
them by way of „my philofophical theory, he then * 
fo weil refented, -that afterwards, upon a matwie 
digeftion of my whole defign, he commanded me 
toleteyour lordfhips ynderftand, how great anire » 
clination he hath to further fo hepeful ajwork. 

Batona 

To be abfent from any part of publick worthiv 

he thus deeply refented. „Fella 
2. To take ill; to confider as an injury.. | 


oriaffront. This'is now the moft ufual - | 
fenfe. . 

Thou with feorn i 
And anger would’ ft refen: the-offer'd wrong. Miton. , i 


Such proceedings have been always refirted, and 
often punifhed in this kingdom. Davenart. _ i 
RESEINTER. 2. f. [from refext.] Ones J 
who feels injuries deeply. 
Theearl was the worft philofopher, being a great: 
refenter, and a'weak difiembler of the leait sifgrace. 
Wotton. + N 


Rinse MRi ad}. (refent and full. Y Ma- 


lignant ;. eafily provoked tò'anger,' and 
long retaining it. | 
Rese nTINGLy. adv. [from refenting.] 


fr. With deepdcnfe; with ftrong percep- 
Dryden. | 


tion. 
Hylobaresjudiciou lly and refentinglyaccapitulates 
your main reafonings. More's Divine Dialog ute, 


t. Strong perception of good or ill. 
cHe retains vivid refentmcnts of the more folid mo- 
rality. ; Mores 
|< Some faces we admire and doat.oo;. others, .in 
our impartial apprehenfions, no lefs deferving,. we. 
can behold without refentment; “yea, with an ins « T- 
vincible difeegard. "~ kb “Glarwil'ee © a 
What he: hath. of fenfible evidence, the very 
© grand work of his demonitration, iè but the tice 
ecge 


RES 


ledge of his own refentment ; but how the fame | 
things’ appear'to others, they only know that are 
confcious to, them ; and how they are in them- 
felves, only he that made them. Glarville’s Scepfis. 
2. Deep fenfe of injury ; anger long con- 


tinted ; fometimes amply anger. 
Can beav'nly minds fuch high refertment thow, 
Or exercife their fpite in human woe ? 


toshold ‘a pen in their defence. 


ment upon themfelves. Law. 
Reserva TION. 2 S, [refervation, Fr.] 
3. Referve ; concealment of fomething:in 
the minds 


Nor had I any refervations in my own fou), when 
I paffed that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
We {wear with Jefuitical equivocations and men- 


tal refervaticus. ` Sarderfon agairff the Covenant. 


2 Something kept back; something not 


given up.. 
Ourfelf by monthly courfe, 
. With refervatisn of an huncred knights, 
) By you to be fuftain'd, fhail our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Sbakefpeare. 
This is academical rzfervatizn in matters of eafy 
truth, or rather {ceptical infidelity againit the evi- 
dence of reafon. pi Brown. 
Thefe opinions Steele and his faétion are en- 
deavouring to’ propagate among the people concern- 


: 


"the honour of the queen, I cannot determine. Savift. 
3. Cuftody; itate of being treafured up. 
He will'd me, 
In heedful ft refervaricn, to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufiye were 
More than they of note. Shakefpeare. 
RESE avatory. n. fo [refervoir, French. } 
Place in, which any thing -is referved or 
kept. 

How:! got fach notice of that fubterranean refer- 
watery as to make a computation of the water now 
concealed therein, perufe the propofitions concern- 
ing carthquak¢s. Woodward. 

Fo RESERVE. v. a. [referver, French ; 
refervo, L2gin. } 

1. To keep in fore; to fave to fome other 
purpote. 

T could add many probabilities of the names of 
plzceg; bai they fhould be too long for this, and I 
referve them for another. Spenfer. 

Haft thou feen the treafures of the hail, which 
J have refered againft the day of trouble? . Fob. 

David houghed all the chariot horfes, tat referved 


eee Ei 


"Wee > 


ey 


j of them fer an handred chariots. 2 Samuel. 
Flowers 
Refervid from night, and kept for thee in fore. 
7 Miltn. 


: 
2. To retain;.tokeep; to hold. 

Referve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakelpeare. 

Will he'referve his anger for ever? will he keep 
ig totheend?) y Fircmiab. 

3. T'o lay upto a future time. 

The tard knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptations, and to refrve the unjuft unio the 
day of judgment to be punifhed. |» 2 Peter, ii. o. 

The breach tcems like the fciffurssof an ht 
quake, and threatens to fwallow all tbat. attempt 
to clole it, and referves its cure only for ornalpo- 
tice. 7 Decay of Pety. 

Conceal ‘your efteem and love ins your sown 


private hours. 
Resz’ave. n. f. [from the verb.] 
a. Store kept untouched, or undifcovered. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 
I cannot, without fome envy, and a juft rejent- 
ment againft the oppofite condu€ of others, reflect 
upon ‘that generofity, wherewith the heads of a 
ftruggling faétion ‘treat thofe who will undertake 
Swift. 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 

~ people, yet where they declare their refentment, and. 
uneafineis at any thing, there they pafs the judg- 


ing the prefent miniftry ; with what refervation to 


breat, and referve your kind looks and language for |; 


The aficntmiay be withheld upon this foggettion, 


RES 


in referve behind. 
z. Something kept for exigence. 


The virgins, befides.the oil in their lamps, 
carried likewile a refervein fome other veffel for a 


continual fupply. Tillotfon. 


Things are managed by advocates, who oftentimes 
feck conqueft, and not juftice, and ranfack all re= 


Serves of law to {apport an unrighteous caufe. Ket. 
3- Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general 
fcheme, it is fill with certain referwes and devia- 
tions, and with a falvo to his own private judg- 
ment. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

4. Exception; prohibition. 7 
Is knowledge fo defpis`d ? 
Or envy, or what referve forbids to tafte ? Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. 

Each has fome darling luft, which pleads forare- 
Serve, and which they would fain reconcile to the 
expectations cf religion. Rogers. 

6. Modeity ; caution in perfonal. beha- 
viour. 

Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid, 
My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin'd, 

Lett al referwe, and all the fex behind. Prior. 
Reserven. adj. [from referve.} 
t. Modeft ; not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv'd to all, 

None could himfelf the favour'd lover call. Walp. 

Fame is a bubble the referu'd enjoy, 

Wha ftrive to grafp it, as they touch, deftroy. Young. 
2e Sullen ; not open; not frank. 

Nothing referv'd or fullen was to fee, 

But {weet regards. Dryden. 
Rese’Rvediy. adv. [from referved. } 
t., Not with franknefs; not with open- 
nefs ; with referve. 

' I muf give only fhort hints, and write but 
obfcurely and ‘referved/y, until Ihave opportunity 
to exprefs my fentiments with greater copioufnefs 
and perfpicuity. W codwaurd. 

2. Scrupuloufly; coldly. 

He {peaks re/erv'dly, but he fpeaks with force; 

Nor can a word be chang'd but for a worfe. Pope. 
Rese rvevness. "n. f. [from referved. } 

Clofenefs ; want of frankness; want of 

opennefs. i 
Obferve their gravity ) 

Ard their refervednefs, theirsmany cautions 

Fitting their perions. Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 

By formality, mean fomething more. than 
ceremony and compliment, even a folemn referwed- 
nefs, whichomay well confift with honelty. Warton. 

There was, great warinefs and referucdnefs, and fo 
Breat a jealouly of each other, that they, had no 
mind to give or receive vilits. Clarenden. 

Diffimulation can but juft guard a man within 
the compafs of his own perfonal concerns, whichyet 
may be more effectually done Uy. that, filence and 
relervedne/s, that every moan may innocently prac- 
tife. ` South's Sermons. 

RESE RÝER. w f [from referve.}] One 


that referves. 


Reservoir. 2. A [referwoir, French.} 


Place where any thing is kept in ftore. 
There {s ndt a fpring or fountain, but are. well 

provided with huge cifterns and refervcirs of rain.and 

fnow-waters Addifsn. 
Who fees pale Mammon pine amidit his {tore} 

Sees but.a backward fteward for the poor; 

This year.a refervoiry to keep and {pare ; 

Thenextyafuuntain {pouting through hisheir. Pope. 


To RESE’T TLE. w.a. [rë and fertle.] 
To fettle again. 

Willithe houfe of Auftria yield the leaft article, 
even of ufurped prerogative, to.referrle the minds of 
tkole princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at 
the copicquences of the emperor's death? = Squift. 


‘that T know not yet all that may be faid: and 
therefore, though I be beaten, it is not neceffary I 
fhould yield, not knowing what forces there are 
Locke. 


RES 


fF 
RESETTLEMENT. 2. f. [from refertle.] 
1. The act of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paffions, and the refett/e- 
ment of my difcompofed foul, I confider that grief 
is the moft.abfurd of all the paffions. ‘a Norrisa 

2. The fate of fettling again. 

Some roll their cafk to mix it.with the lees, and 

after a refettlement, they rack it. Mortimer. 

Resrance. n. fa [from refant.] Re- 
dence; abode; .dwelling:' Refance and 
refiant are now only ufed in law. 

The king forthwith banifhed all’ Flemings ove 
of his kingdom, commanding his merchant ad- 
venturers, which had a refarce in Antwerp, to 
return. Baccn’s Henry VII. 

RESV’ANT. aaj. [refeaar, Frij: Refi- 
dent ;. prefent in a place. 

Solyman was come as far, as Sophia, where the 
Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always reficn/, 
before that the Hungarians were aware, | Knolles. 

The Allobroges here scant in Romer Ben. Fon!e 

Jo RESVYDE. vw. n. [refdeo, Latin; re- 
fider, French.] 

1. To have abode; to live ; to dwell; to 
be prefent. 

Hew can'God witb fuch refde ? 

In no fix'd place the happy fouls refide ; 

+ In groves we live, and lie‘on moffy beds. Dryden. 
2. [Kefao, Latin.]. To fink ; to fubiide ; 
to fall.to the bortom: . 

Oilvof vitriol and petróleum, a drachm ‘of ` 
each, turn into a mouldy fubftance ; -there refiding 
in the bottom’a fair cloud and a thick oil on the 
top. Boyles 

Re'siDENCE. 2. f. | refidence, Frenth.] 
1. Act cf dwelling ina place. 
Scmething holy lodges in that, breaft, 
And with thefe raptures maves the: vocal air, 
To tettify his hidden refdence. Milton. 
There was'a great familiarity between, the -con- 
feffor and duke William ; for the confeffor had 
often made conGuerable refdences in Normandy. 
Have's Law of Erglard. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. 
Within the infarit rind of this {mall flower, 
Poifon, hath refidencey/and medicine power. 
Skakefpagre’s Romi and Fuliete 
Underftand the fame 
Of fih within their Wat ry, refidences Milton. 
Vaprea had been the retirement of Auguftus: for 
fome time, and the refidence of Tiberius forfeveral 
years. Addifon i 
3. [From refdo, Lat.) That which fetiles 
at the bottom of ‘liquors: 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordi- 
nary refidence or fettlement of liquors. Bacon. 
Our cleareft waters, and =f8ch as feem fimple 
unta fenfe, are much compounded unto reafun,. as 
may be obferved in. the evaporation . of. watcr, 
wherein, befides a terreous refidence,, fome falt is 
alfo found. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
RESIDENT. adj. [refidens, Latin; refi- 
dent, French.) Dwelling or having 
abode in any place. l 
I am`not'concerned in this objection ; ‘not think- 
ing it neceffary, that Chrift thould be perfonally 
prelent.on refident orf €arthiin the*milleniom. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He is not faidi to be refdens in al places) who 
comes thither with a purpofe of, retiring immedi- 
ately y fo alfo he is faid to be abfent, who isiab/ent z 
with his family. Ayliffe’s Parergens 


Milton. 


RESIDENT. nef. [from the .adj)} An 


agent, minilter, or officer refiding io 
any diftant.place withthe dignity of an 
ambaffador. 
The pope fears the English, will fuffervnothing 
like arefdence or conful in his kingdoms: Ai gn. 


RESIDE NTIARY. wad. [from refidert.] 


Holding refivence. 
6 Chrifls 


RES 


Chrift was the condudor of the Ifraclites into the 

Tand of Cansın, and their rcfidestiary guarcian. 
More. 
RESIDUAL, adj, ` (from refiduum, 
Resi DUARY. Lat.] Relating to the 
refidue; relating tothe part remaining. 

“Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the refduary 
advantage of the eftate left hiin ty the deceafed. 

Ayliffe. 
Re stove. n [> [refidu, French; reAduun, 

Latin:} = ‘The semaining part; that 

which is left. 

The caufes ate all fuch’ as expel the moft vo- 
latile parts of the blood, and:fix the re/idues 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Resre’ce. v. a. [re and fege, Fr.) 
To feat again. Obfolete. 

‘In wretched prifon long he did remain, 

Til they outreigned had their utmotft date, 

And then therein refeged was again, 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Spenfer. 

To RESVGN. v. a. [refeguer, Fr. refigno, 
Latin. } 
1. To give up a claim or poffeffion. 
Refign 

Your crown and kingdom, indire@ly held. Shake/p. 
Lliito the king, ‘and fignify to him, 

That thus L have refign'd to you my.charge. Shak. 
To her thou didit refign tby place. Milton. 
VPhabus refizns his darts, and Jove 

His thunder, to the god of love. 

Ev'ry Ifmena would refign her breaft 5 
And ev'ry dear Hippolytus. be blett. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever thall refign their reafons, either from 
the root of deceit in themfelves, or inability to refitt 
{uch trivjal inganations from.others, although their 
condition may place them above the multitude, 
yetare they till withimthe line of vulgarity. Brown. 

Defirous to refign and render back 
AJl I receiv'd. Milton. 

Thole, who always rcfcw their judgment to the 
Jat man they heard or read, trath never finks into 
thofe men's minds; but, camelion-like, they take 
the colour of ‘What is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe andi refign it to thei next thatecomes in 
their way. Locke. 

3. To give up injconfidence:..with xp em- 
pharical. 
- Whatmore reafonable, than that we fhonld in all 
things refiga up ourfelves to the will of God? Tiller. 
4.-To fubmit 5 particularly to fubmic to 
providence. 

Happy the man, who fundies nature's laws, 

His mind:poflefiing, in 2 quiet ft-:te, 

Fearlets of fortune, and refign'd to fate. 

A firm, yct cautious, mind, 

Sincere, though prudent; conftant, yet refign d. 

Ae Pope. 
ç. To fubmit without refiftance or mur- 
mur. 

What thou art, refign to death. Skakefpeare. 
RESIGNATION. naf. [refignation, Er.) 
1. The act of refigning or giving up a 

claim or poffefion. - 

Do.that office of thine.owa gocd: willy; 

The refignatiowot thy itateand crown, Shake/peare. 
He intended to procure a refgaaticn of the rights 

of the king's majcity'elitters and others, entitled 

to the posicihion ot the crown. Hayward. 
2. Submifhon; vorefiliing acquiefcence. 

We cannot expeét, that any one fhould readily 
quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, ‘with a 
blind réfignation to aii authcrity, which the under- 
dtanding acknowledges not. Locke. 

There is a kind of fluggith refigration, as well 
as povrnefs and degeneracy. of fpirit, ima ftate of 
flavery, that very few will recover themftives out of 
ite í Addifon. 

3. Submifiion without murmur-to the will 
of God. 


Denbam, 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
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Resr’anen. n. f. [from refign.] One : 


that refigns. 

RESIGNMENT. n. /. [from refign.] AQ 
of refigning. 

RESILIENCE, t n.f. {from reflio, Lat. ] 

RESILIENCY: ‘Lhe att of itaring or 
leaping hack. 

If you ftrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will 
be as much the contrary way ; whether there: be 
any fuch reflience in echoes, that is, whether a 
man ‘hall hear better if he ftand afide the body re- 
percuiling, ‘than if he ftand where he fpeaketh, 
may be tried. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Resiuient. adj. [refiliens, Lat.} Start- 
ing or fpringing back. 

ResiLI TION. 2. f. [refilio, Lat.] 
a&t of fpringing back; refilience. 

RE‘SIN. n. f. (refine, French; refina, 
Lat.) The fat fulphurous parts of iome 
vegetable, which ts natural or procured 
by art, and will incorporate with oil or 
{fpirit, not an aqueous menttruum. 
Thofe vegetable fubfiances that will 
diffolve in water are gums, thole that 
will not diffolve and mix but with fpi- 
rits or oil are refins. Quincy. 

Re‘sinous. adj. [from refx; refineux, 
Fr.] Containing refin; confilting of 

» refin, 

Refinous gums, diffolved in fpirit of wine, are 

let fall again, if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. 
Boyle on Colours. 
Re’sinousness. x. f. [from rejfimous.] 
The quality of being refinous. 
Resiprscence. wm. J. [refipifcence; Fr. 
_ vefipifeentia, low Lat.) Widom after 
the fact; repentance. . 
To RESIST. v. a. [refifte, Latin; re- 
fifter, French.] y 
1. To oppofe ; toa& againft. 
Submit to God: -refil the devil, and he will fice. 
h James, ive 


The 


To do ill our fole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we reff. 
Not more almighty to rf? our might, 
Than wife to fruttrate all onr plots and wiles. Mile. 
Some forms, tho’ bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Some, none reff, tho’ not exceeding fair. Yeung. 
2. Not to admit impreffion or force. 
Nor keen‘nor folid could reff that edze’ Milton. 


To Resist. v: ne To make oppolition. 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who refft, 
Are mock’'d tor valiant ignorance, 
And perlth conftant fuols.. SLake/peare’s Coriohanus. 


Resi’srance.) n: f. [refftance, French. 

PRESI STENCE. ? ‘This word, like many 
others, is differently written, as it is lup- 
pofed to have come from. the Latin or 
the French.] . 

1, The act of refiftine ; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, ~and 
that no reffance was made againit him, fient away 
ail his terces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or 
external impreffion. 

The refflunce of bone torcoldis greater than of 
fleth ; for that the flethwfhrinketh but the. bone re- 
Giteth, whereby the cold becometh more eager. 

Bacon. 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind, . 

That not an arrow docs rofian e find. Wailer. 

The idea. of folidity we receive by our touch ; 
and it arifés trom the rcfizance whicy we find in 
body to the entrance of any otber body into the 
place it poftefies. Lickes 


Milton. 


~ 
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Put that pait of the reSflancey which arifesifron 
the vis inertiæ, is proportional to the denfityyofithe 
matter; and cannot be diminified by. dividing ‘the 
‘matter into fmaller parts; nor by any othermeans, 

than by decreafing thedenfity of the:medium. s 
Newton's Opticks, 
Resists LiTY: n. f- (from refifible.] 
1. Quality of refitting. 

Whether the refiffisifity of Adam’s reafon did rot 
equivalence the facility of Eve's (eduction, we refer 
unta {choohnen. ` Brain. 

The name body, being the compiex idea of ex- 
tenfion and rejift.dility, together, in the fame fub- 
ject, thefe two ideas are not exactly one and the 
fame. Locke. 

2. Quality of being refiftible. ~ 

Jt is froin corruption, and liberty .to do evil, 
meeting with the rejifiibiliey of this fulficient grace, 
that one retilts it. Hammonds 

Resi’stisve. adje [from reff.) That 

may be refitted. À 

That is irrefiftible ; this, though potent, yet is 
in its own nature rcoffible by the will of man ; 
though it many times prevails by its efficacy. 

O° Males Origin of Markinds 
Resi’sriess. adj. [from reff.] Irrefitt- 
ible ; that cannot be oppoled. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fud- 


den and refiftie/s affaults of death. Rulvigk. 
All at orice tu force refftle/s waye Tilton. 


Since you can love, and yet your error foe, 

The fame rejjilefs power may plead tor mes Dryden. 
~ Sne chang’d her ftate 5 
Refifilefs in her love,’ as in her hate. Dryden. 

‘Though thine eyes refi/tlefs glances dart, 

A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logies 
Reso’.vaBre. adj. [from refolve.]> 
1. That may be referred or reduced. 

Fride is of fuch intimate connection with in- 
gratitude, that the actions of ingratitnde icem di- 
reQtly refolvabie into pride; as the principal reafon 
of them. Souihe 

2. Diffoluble ; admitting feparation of 
parts . 

As'the ferum of the blood is refelvable by a fmall 
heat, agreaterheat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny 
like parchment. Arbuthnot. 

3. Capable of folution, or of being made 
lefs obfcure, ; 

The etfeét is wonderful in all, ard the caufes beft 
refolvable trom obfervations made in the countries 
themfelves, the parts through which they pafs: 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurse 

Re’sorusre. adj. [refoluble, French; re 

and /oludilis, Latin.) That may be 
melted or diffolved. | 

‘Three is not precifely the number of thé diftin® 
elements, whercinto mixt bodies ave refeluble by fire, 

. Ta, sates’ Boyle, 
Jo RESOLVE.: v: a. [refolvo, Laud; 
rejoudre, Fr:) 


difficulty. ni 

In ail things then are our confciences beft re- 
folved, and in mof. agreeable. fort unto God, and 
nature reflwed, when they are fò, far perfuased, 
as thole grounds of perfuaton will bear. 

Give me fome breath, © 
Before I politively fpeak in this ; à 
I will refelve your grace immediately. Shakefpcar@ 

1 cannot brook delay, relive me now ; - 

And what your pleafure is, hall fazisfy me. Shak. 

Ref.lve me, ttrangers, whence and what you are? 

Drydere 
2. To folve; to clear. 

Examine, ‘fift, and) reflue their alleged. proofs, 
till you come to tnervery ‘root whence they Ipring, 
and it fhalkiclcariy appear) that the moitwhich caa 
be inferred upon (uch plenty of divine teitimonies, 
is only this, that fome things, which they main- 

5 tainy 


1. To inform; to free from a doubt or + 


Hockere 


RES 
Reso'rve. n. f. [from the vers]. Re- 


folution; fixed determination. 

i'm glad, you'thus continue your refleve, 

To feck the fweets of fweet philofuphy.  Sdakefp. 
* When he fees 

Himfeff by dogs, and dogs by men purfu'd, 

He ftrait revokes his bald re‘o/ac, and mcze 

Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denbam. 

Cafar’s approach hath fummon'd us together, 

And Rome attends her fate from our refo/ves. 
Adarfon’s Cate. 
Resontvepty. adv. [from refolved.] 
With firmnefs and conftancy. 

A man may be rejclvedly patient unto ceath 3 fo 
that ic is not the mediocrity of refolution, , which 
makes the virtue; nor the extremity,- which 

= makes the vice. Grew`s Cojmol, 
Resouvendness. n. f. [from refolved.] 
Refolution; conftancy ; firmnefs. 

This refalwedncfs, this high fortitude in fin, can 
with no reafon be imagined a preparative to its re- 
miffion. Desay of Picty. 

Reso Ltvent, 2 f. [refolvens, Lar.) That 
which has the power of caufing folution. 


RES 


' “tain, do feem to have been out of {cripture not ab- 
>t furdly gathered. * A | Hocker. 
~ aI ryfolveithericdle of their loyalty, and give them 
y opportunity to let) the world tee, they mean not 
what they do, but what they fay. > King Charles. 
Ke’ always bent himieit rather judicioully to 
refolve, than. by doubts plex a bufinels. 
Eayward. 
The gravers, when they have attained to the 
knowledge of theie repofes, will eafily refolve thole 
_ ificulties which perplex them. Dryden’: Dufrefray. 

The man who would refclve the work cf fate, 

eo limit number. Prior. 
r Sppinefs, it was réfulved byall, muft*be fome 

-one unisorm end, proportioned to the capacities of 

“human nature, attainable by every man, independ. 
ent on fortune. x ENA Rogers. 

‘3. To fete in an opinion. 

_ ~ Good or'evil ations, commanded or prohibited 
by“faws and precepts fimply moral, may be fled 
into fome'diGtaésand principles of the daw of na- f 
ture, imprinted on man's heart at the creation. 

i Write. 
Long fince we were rafs/u:d of your truth, 

“Your faithful iervice, and your toilinwars Shak. 

4: To fixanadetermination. This fenfe 


RES 
z. Analyfis; aft of feparating any thing 


into conftituent parts. ` 
To the prefent impulfes of fenfe, memory, and 
infinct, all the fagacities of brutes may be reduced; 
_though witty men, by analytical refoluticn, have 
chymically extra€ted an artificial logick out af alk 
their actions. Hole’ Origin of Mankind. 
3. Diffolution. t 
In the hot fprings of extreme told countries, ‘the 
firt heats are unfufferable, which proceed out of the 
refolation of humidiry congealed.’ re Digty. 
4. [From refelare.): Fixed G@etermination ; 
fettled thought. | 
I’ th’ progrefs of this: bufinefs, 
Ere a-determinate ré/alu tiong” Awy 
The bithop did require a refpite. Stakefpeares 
O. Lord, refoletis#s of future reforming do noe 
always fatisfy thy: juftice, nor prewent thy venge- 
ance for former mil¢arriagese, Kirg Chariese- 
We fpend our days in, deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any réfolution. L'Effrange. - 
How much this is in every man’s power, by mak — 
ing refoluticns to himfelf, is eafy to try. Locke 
The mode of the will, which ‘anfwers to du- 
bitation, may be called fufpenfion ; that which 


is. rather neutral, theugh in thefe ex- 
amples the form: be pafiive, 
Good proof. 


- This day affords, declaring, thee refolu'd 
„a To undergo with me one guilt. 


Ailton. 
» epee] run touncet th’ alarms, 
Rifle on death, rifelu'd to die in arms. Dryden. 
Refoler'd for fea, the Raves thy baggage pack ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, urlefs 


Thy. other lord forbids voluptuoufcefs. Dryden. 


g- bo fixin ccnftancy ; to confirm. 


Quit prefently the chapel, or refe/ve you 
For more amazement: x 


I'l! make the ftatue move. Shakefpeare. 


6. To melt; to diffolve. 


Refolvirg is bringing a fluid, which is now con- 
ereted, into the fate of Ruidity again. 
Vegetable falts »efolwe the coagulated humours of 
a human body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the 
folids, and diffolving the fluids. Arbuthnct. 


7. To analife; to reduce. 


Into what can wercfofve this ftrong inclination 
of mankind to this error? it is: altogether unima- 


> Soginable, but that the reafon of fo. univerfal a con- 


fent fhould be conftant. Tillet{on. 
Ye immortal fouls, who once were men, 


And pow refolu’d to elements agen. Dryden. 


The decretals turn upon this point, and. re- 


fo'we all into a monarchical power at Rome. 
i d Baker or Learning. 


Jo RESOLVE. v. n. _ 
1. To determine; to decree within one’s 


felf. F 
Confirm'd, then I refilve 
Adam Mall thare with me. Milton. 
»Covetoufnefs is like the fea, that receives the 
tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lending 
any back ; therefore thofe, who have refi/ved upon 
‘the thriving fore of. piety, have feldom embarked 
all their hopes in one bottom. Decay cf Picty. 


2. To melt; to be diffolved. 


Have I not hideous death within my view ? 
Refsining but’a quantity of life, 
“Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of war 
“Refolveth from its figure "gaint the fire? Szake/p. 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try’d the force of love ; 
AN tempers yield an@foften in thofe fires, 
Our honours, interes, rejolz:ing sown, 
Run in che gentle current of Gur joy. 
When the Blood ftaunares in any parr, it firn 
coaguiatss, then rifdves and turns alkaline. 
Arbuthasteon A iunents. 


3.. To he fetthed in opinion. 


Let meawrciolve of that as they'pleafe: this every 


inteipent heng muibyprant, that’ there is fme 


thing, that is Sumieir, that he would have*happy- 


Licker 


Artathrot. |, 


Scuthern. 


“were numerous. 


‘Haré the end of aif actions 


< In the beginning of inflammation, they require 
repellents ; and’ in the increafe, fomewhat of re- 
Jolverts ought to be mixed. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Laétefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
who‘efome juice, rejedwent of the bile, anodyne and 
cooling. A bsthnot. 


RESO’LVER. 7. f. [from refolve } One 


that forms a firm refoluticn. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confe- 
quently God that faw that, cannot be thought to 
have juitified that unfincere refe/eer; that dead 
faith. Flammord’s Pra€lical Catecbifm. 


2. One that diffolves ; one that feparates 


parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be 
the genuine and univerfal refoleer of mixed bodies. 
3 Boyle. 


RESOLUTE. adj. [reflu, Fr.}]} Deter- 


mined ; fixed; conftant ; iteady; firm. 
Be bloody, bold, and'refc/ure; laugh to fcorn 
The. pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefpcare's Macbctb. 
Edward is at hand 
Ready to fight; therefore.be refolutes’ Shakefpeare. 


Re soLuTery. adv. [from refolute. ] De- 


terminately ; firmly; conftantly > ftea- 
dily. . 
We refdutely muft, 
Torthe few virtues that we have, be jut. Rofecm. 
A mas, who lives a virtuous life, defpifes the 
pleafures of fin, and notwithftanding all the allure- 
ments af fenfe perfitts refolutcly in hia courfe. 
Tilitfon. 
Some of thofe faéts he examincs, fome’ he rejo- 


` lutely denies; others he endeavours to extenuate, 


and the reit he diftorts withiunnatural turns. Suit. 


Resotutenszss. a. Je [from .refolure. | 


Dererminatenefs’; "itate of being fixed 
in refolution. 

Alfthat my refolutene’s to make ufe of my ears, 
not tonguc, could do, was to make them acquiefee. 


‘Bayle, 


ResoLU TION. a. fe [re/olutio, Latin; 


refolution, French.) 


1, Act of clezring difficulties, 


Jn matters of antiquity, if their onzinats efcapc 
dne relation, the; fa into great obfeurities, and 
fuch as future ages feldom’reduce intoa ref /ution. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Vifits, whether of civility, er for refdurin of 
confeience, er information in poimts‘of diffciltys 
Keil. 

The'unravetling and refluticr of the di ficulties, 
that. are met with ‘in’ the'execation of the deGgn, 
Drydiw rOcdipus: 


5. Conftancy z: 


6. 


R 


RESONANCE HIS 


R 


anfwers'to invention, irefolation’: and ‘that which, 
in the phantattick will, isobfinacy, is conftancy, 
in the ‘intelleétual. Grew's Co'mcel e- 
firmnefs 3» fteadinefs in 
good or bad. | 
The ret of the Helots, which were othe-wifs 
{cattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of re- 
folution ; as if their captain had been’a root, out. 
of which their courzze had fprung. Sidney 
I would unftate myfelf to be in a due refoluricn. 
Shake!pearee 
They, who’ governed the parliament, had *the- 
rifolution to a& thofe monftrousthings. | Clurindone- 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what rcfolution from defpairs D1 ilte te 
Determination of a caufe in courts of 
juftice. | 
Nor have, we, all the aéts of- parliament-or of 
judicial refolutions, which might occafion tuch al- 
terations. Hales 
BE SOLUTIVE adj. [refolutus, Lat. re- 
Jolutif Frenchs| Having the: power to 
diflolve or relax. : 
[from ranra, Latin. J. 
Sound; refound. ` | l 
An ancient mufician informed ‘mej that there 
were fome famous lutes that attained nos their full 
feafoning and ‘belt -refemauce, : tillithey were about 
fourfcore years old. Bovlve. 
ESONANT. adj. [refonzant, French; re- 
Jonans, Latins] | Refounding. 
His volant touch 
Fled and purf{n'd traniverfe the refonant fugue. Milte 


To RESORT. v. x. [refortir, Frenche] 
l- To have recourfe: t 


"Ze 


Y 


sp o 


The king thought it time to refort to other coun- 
fels; and to provide force to chaftife them, who hadè. 
fo much defpifed all his'yentier remedies. Clarendons 

To go publickly. 
Thithber fhall all the-valiant youth reforr, 
And from his memory inflame their Breana» 
To matchlefs vatours Milton's\Agonift-r,. 

Hither the heroes‘and the nymphs reforts Popes 

To repair to. © 

In ‘the very ‘time of Mofes law, when’ God's 
fpecial commandments! were ‘mott of alf réguircd,. 
fome feftival days were ordsineédy: an# daly obterved 
among tife Jews, ‘by authority off thet church and 
ftatey and the! fame was notfoperttitiods; for our 


Saviour himtelf reforted unto thems Woite 
The fons of light 
Haned, rofortng to the fummoans highs | BL Mone. 
To Argos’ realms the vidbar god: reforts, 
And entersiculd'Crotopus’ humbleicourtss.) Pjes. 


To fall back. In law. 
"The inheritance ofithe doninever-re4rte! to the- 
- maotb: 


RES 


smother or to any of her anceftors, but both were 
totally excluded from the fucceffion. Fiale, 
R'rso rT. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Frequency; aflembly; meeting. 
Unknown, ungucftion’d in.that thick rert. 
Dryden. 
2. Concourfe ;. confluence. 
~The like, places ofsrefort aretsequented by men 
out of place. 4 
=g. Ac of. viftting. 
oin-with me.to forbid him«her rere. Shak:fp. 
4. [Refort, French.} Movement; active 
power; {pring: a gallicifm. 

Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that 
eannot fink into the main of it. “Bacon's E/fays. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathlefs deftiny, 

Whole dark, reforts ‘fince prudence cannot know, 

In Vain it-would, provide foriwhat fhall be. ‘Drydew. 

Reso’rTer. 2. f [from refort.} One 
that frequents, or wvifits. 

Jo RESOU'N De w:.au.[refono, Latin, re- 
onner. French. | 

1. To echo; to.found backs, tozeturn as 
found. l 

With other echo late I taught your-fhades, 

To anfwer and refound far other fong. Milton. 

And Albion's cliffs refound the rural lay. Pope. 

2. To celebrate by found. l 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery 
loudly refourded the innumerable benefits of the Al- 
mighty Creator. Peacham. 

The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompafs‘d fhall refcwnd thee ever bleft. Milton. 

3. Tofound; to tell fo’as tobe heard far. 

The man, for'wifdom’s various arts renown'd, 

Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufel'réfound. Pope. 
To Resou' nds w. mi 
1. To be echoed back, 

What is common fame, which founds from all 
quarters of the world, and’ réfounds back to them 
again, but generally aloud, rattling, inypudent lie? 

South's Scrmont« 

2. To be much and-loudly mentioned. 
What refcends in fablerot ‘romance! of \Uther’s 
fon. Milton: 
Resou rce.on. fa [leis commonly. writ. 
ten reffource, which fee: reffource, Fr. 
Skinner-derivesit from»refoudre, French, 
to fpring up.) Some new or unexpeGed 

means that offer; refort; expedient. 

Pallas view'd 
His foes purfaing, and his friends purfu'd ; 

Us‘d threatninge, mix'd with ptay'rs, his laft re- 


fears 

With thefe to move their minds, with thofe to fire 
their force. P Dryden. 

Fo Reso'w. v. a. [re and pow.} To fow 


anew. 
Over wet at fowing time breedeth much dearth, 
infomuch as they are forced to refer fummer corn. 


4 Bacon. 
To RESPEA K. Vene (re and Jjeak:] To 
anfwer, 
The great.cannon to the cloudsishalltell; 
And the king's rowfe the heav'n thall bruit again, 
Re/peaking earthly ghunder. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To RESPECT... a. [refpecas, Latin. } 
1s To regard ;' to have’regard ‘to. 
Claudio, I quake, 
Left thou fhould'ft feven winters more refpec? 
‘Thanva perpetual honour. Sbztkefpeare. 
The bleft gods doe not love 
Ungodly actions; bat re/peé? the right, . 
And in the works of pions men delight. Chapman. 
In orchards and gardens we do not fo much re- 
fpef? beauty, as variety of grotind for fruits, trees, 
and herbs. Bacon. 
In judgment: feats; notimen’squalities, butkaufes 
only ought to be refpelicd. Ketelewth. 


Saaift's Mifcellanies. | 


RES. 
2, [Re/pefer, Fr.) To confider with a. 


lower degree of reverence. 
+ There is nothing more terribie to a guilty beart, 
than the eye of a re/pected friend. . Sidney. 

Whoever tattes, let him with grateful leart 
Refpe? that ancient loyal houfe. PLilips. 

„ - always loved and refpefed Sir William. Swift. 

3- To have relation to: as, the allufion 
re/pec?s an ancient cuftom. 

4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole: 
whereas, were there fuch direction from the rocks, 
upon a nearer approachment, it would more diredtly 
refpet them. s Brown 

Palladius advifeth the front of his houfe thould 
fo refpest the South, that inthe firft angle it receive 
the rifing rays of the winter fun, and decline a little 
from the winter fetting thereof. Brown. 

Respe cr. 2. f. [refpe?,; French; re: 
JSpecius, Latin.] 
1. Regard; attention. 
You have too much refpeé? upon the world; 
They lofe it, that do buy it with much care. Sb. 
I love 
My country's good with a refpet? more tender 
Than mine own life. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
z. Reverence; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not thame refpet? ; but give me leave 
To take that courfe by your confent and_vuice. 

Shake/peare. 

Æneas muft be drawn a fuppliant to Dido, 
with re/pe& in his gefturcs, and humility in his 
eyes. Dryden's Dufre{ncy. 

I found the king abandon‘d to negleét ; 

Seen without awe, and ferv'd without refpef?, Prior. 

The fame men treat the Lerd’s-day with as 
little rcfpeé?, and make the advantage of reit ‘and 
leifure from their worldly affairs.only an inftrument 
to promote their pleafure and diverfions. _ Neélf:x. 

3. Awful kindnefs. 
He, that will have his fon have a refpc& for him, 
muft have a great reverence forhis fon. Locke. 
4. Good-will. 
Pembroke has got 
A thoufand:pounds:a year, ‘for’ pure refpet? ; 
No other*obligation ? 
That promifes more thoufands. seal pers 

The Lord had re/peé? unto Abel and his offering. 

Gencsis. 
ç. Partial regard. 
It is not good to have re/pe& of perfons in judg- 
ment. Proverbs. 
6. Reverend charatter. 
Many of the beft refpe& in Rome, 
Groaning under this.age’s yoke, 
Have with'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Shak. 


7. Manner of treating others. | 
You muft ufe them with fit re/peé#s, according 
to the bonds of nature ; but you are of'kin to their 
perfons, not errors. Baccn. 
The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of. 
fair refpef?, and bountiful, to the foldier, according 
to any fpecial value which he {pied inanys 
Wottcn’s Buckingbam. 
8. Confideration 3. mative. 


Whatfoever fecret refpefs were likely to move,|| 


them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin re- 

turned. Hikers 
The love of himsand this re/pefPobe fide’; 

For that my grandfire was an Englithman, | 

Awakes my, confcience to. confess all this. Sbakc/p. 
Since that refpec7s of fortune are-his love, 

I fhall not be his wife. 

g. Relation ; regard. 

In refpe sof the fuitors which attend you, do 

them what right ia juftice, and wich as much {peed 

as you may. ' Bacon. 
There have been always monfters. among@t them, 

in refpet of their bodies. Wilkins. 
Ihave reprefented to you thevexcellency of the 

chriftian religion, in refpeG? of its clear difcoveries 


Stakefpeare's King Lear..}, 


RES 


of the nature of God, andin- rep of the per- 
feftion of its laws... M Tilletfons 
' Every thing which is impêrfe&, as. the world 
muft be acknowledged in many re/pe&s, had lome 
catfe which produced it. PS Fillotfon. 

They believed büt one fupreme ‘deity, which, 

‘ with ‘refoc& to the various benefits men received 

‘from him, had feveral tities. *Tilletfon. 

REsre’cTasLe. adj. [refpe&able, 'Fr.] 
Venerable ; meriting refpect. 

Respe'cter. on. f. [from reped.], “One 
that has partial regarda .* „j7 

Neither is any condition more honourable In the 
fight of God than another 3° otherwile he would be 
a refpefier, of perfons; for he ‘bath \propofed the 
fame falvation to all. wt 9 

Respectrun. adj. repet and fuh] 
Ceremonious.;: full of outward civility. 

Willy ousbeonly,sand for eversmine?» 
From this dear bofom thall I ne‘er bestorn? 
Or you grow cold, re/pec?fuls'or forfworn ? 

Withshumblejoy, and»withwre/pec?ful fear, 
The list’ning»people:thall his ftory hear. Prior.” 

Respe°cTPULLY. adv. [from re/pe2/ul. | 
With fome degree of reverence. 

To your glad genius facrifice this day, 

Let common meats refpet?fully give way. Dryden. 
RESPECT EULNESS 2. f. [from re/pecte 
ful.) The quality of being»refpettiul. 

Respective. adj. [from refpe2.] 
1. Particular ; relating to particular per- 
fons or things. 

‘Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, and St. 
Peter “the more ` remote and fundamental caufes, 
that conftitution of the heavens, and ‘that confi. 
tution of the earth, in reference to their re/peétive 
waters, which made that world obnoxious to a de- 
luge. i Burnete 

When fo.many prefent themfelves before their 
refpeGive magiftrates to take the oaths, it may not 
be improper to. awaken a due fenfe of their engage- 


Prior, 


‘ments. Addifone 
2. [Refpectif, French.] Relative; not 
ab.olute. 


The 1edium intended is not an abfolute, but a 
refp&ive medium ; \the proportion recommended 
ito. all js the fame ; but the things to be defired in 
this. props=tion will.vary. i s Regerse ~ 

3. Worthy of reverence. “Not in ule. 

What fhould it be, that he refpcéts ia her, 

But | can-make refpcédive inymyfelf? Stakejpeares 


4. Careful ; cautious; attentive to confe- , 


quences. Obfolece. 

Refpeftive and wary men had rather feek quietly 
their own, and wifh that the world’may gorwell, fo 
it be not long of them, than with pain and hazard 
make themfelyes advifers for the common good. 

soa , Hookere 
He was exceeding rifpefive'and precile. Raleigh. 


RESPECTIVELY. adv. [from ré/pefive. | 
1.. Particularly ;,as.each belongs to each.» 
‘Thesinterruption of, trade between the: Englith 
and, Flemith began» to, pinch the merchants of both” 
nations, which moved\them,by all means to difpofe 
their fovereigns re/pcAively to. upen theyintercourfe 
_ again. > Bacone 
The impreffions from the, objects of the. fenfes 
do mingle re/pefively cvery one with bis kind. 
Lacon's Natural Hiftorye 
i Good and evil are in morality,, as the Eatt and). 
Weft are in the frame of the world, founded in 
and divided by that fixed and unalterable fituation,. 
which they have refpcéive'y in the whole body of 
the uniyerfe. Sourh's Simonse 
The” principles of “thole govetnments ‘are re- 
Jpckiively difclaimediand abhorred by almen of fenfe 
and virtues) both parties. Addifine 


2. Relatively ; not abfolutely.. + 


If there had beensno other choice, but that Adam 
had’ been left to the univerfal, Moles would au 
wr then 


a 


RES 


then have faid, eaftward in Eden, feeing the world 


~~ “hath not Eaft nor Weft, but refpePrvdly. Raleigh. 
3. Partially ; with reípe& to private views. 


. Obfolete. 
Among the minifters themfelves, one heing fo 
far in eftimation above ie reft, the voices of the 
~ reft were likely to be givem’for the moft part refpec- 
tively with a kind of fecret dependency. - Hooker. 

4. With great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honett Flaminius, you are very refpeively wel- 
come. — Shakefpeare. 


RESPE RSION. 2. f. [refperfio, Latin.) 
The a& of {prinkling. . 


RESPIRA TION. ne fe [refpiration, Fr. 
refpiratio, from refpiro, Latin.] 
1. The act of breathing. ~ 
“Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing 
sand flowing of the fea was the’ refpiratica of the 
world, drawing in water as breath, sand putting it 
forth again. Bacon. 
Syrups or ‘other expedtosatives donot advantage 
in coughs, by flipping down between the epiziot- 
tis; for, as I inftanced before, that moft necef- 
farily occafion a greater cough and difficulty of re- 
fpiraticn. „~ Harucy on Conjumptions. 
The author of nature foreknew the recefiity of 
rains and dews to the prefent ftruCture of plants, 
and the ufes of re/piration to animals ; and there- 
fore created thofe correfpondent properties in the 
` atmofphere. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Relief from toil. 
a Till the day 
Appear of refpiration to the juft, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 
Yo RESPIRE. v. n. [refpiro, Latin ; re- 
Jpirer, French.] 


1. To breathe. 
The ladics gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire ; 
“The breath they drew, no longer air, but hire, 
The fainty knights were (corch’d. Dryden. 
2. To catch breath. 
_ Till breathlefs both themfelves afide. retire, 
“Where foaming wrath, their cruel tufks they whet, 
And trample th’ earth the whiles they may re/pire. 
. e Spenser. 
I, a pris'ner chain'd, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon'd alfo; clote and damp, 
Unwholefome draught; but here I feel amends, 
‘The breath of heav’n freth blowing, pure, and feet, 
With day-{pring born ; ‘here leave me to-re/pire. 
Milton. 
3 To reft; to take reft from toil. 
Hark ' he ftrikes the golden lyre ; 
And fee! the tortur'd ghotts refpires. 
See hady form, advance! Pope's St. Cecilia. 


RESPITE. 2. /. [refeit, French ] 
1. Reprieve ; fulpenfion of a capital fen- 
tence. ) 
I had hope to {pend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpire of that day, 
That muft be mortal to us both. Milton. 
{Wiidom and eloquence in vain woald plead 
Onesmoment’s refpite tor the learned head ; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd. 
2. Paufe ; intérval. 
The fox then ccunfel'd th’ ape, for to require 
Refpite ailsmorrow ¢ anfwer his dechire. © Speajer. 
This cuftomary war, which troubleth all che 
_ world, giveth little rapire or breathing time of 
peace, doth vfually borrow pretence trom the ne- 
ceffary, to make itfelf appear more honen. Ralagh. 
_ Some paufe and refpite onty I require, 
Till with my tears J thall have quench'd my fire. 
Derham. 
To RESPITE. var [from the noun. ] 
1. Torelieve by a paule. 
In what bow'r or thade 
Thou find’ :him;| fromethe heat of, noon retir'd, 
To refpite hie day -labour with. repatt, 
Or with repute. Miltcn’s Paradife Lift. 
Vou. II. ` 


Prior. 
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2. [Refpirer, old French.] To fufpend; 
to delay. 

An aétt paffed for the fatisfa€tion of the officers of 
the king's army, by which they were promifed pay- 
ment, in November following; till which time 
they were to refpite it, and be contented that the 
common foldiers and inferior officers fhould be fa- 
tisfied upon their difbanding. Clarendon. 


RESPLE-NDENCE. f n.f. [from re/plen- 
RESPLE NDENCY. § dent. ] Luitre; bright- 
nefs; fplendour. f ; 
Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refplendence, heir of all my might. Milton. 
To neglect that fupreme re/p/endency, that fhines 
in God, for thofe dim reprefentations of it in the 
creature, is as abfurd as it were for a Perfian to 
offer his facrifice to a parhelion inftead of adoring 
the fun. Boyle, 
RESPLE’NDENT.. adj. | [re/plendens, 
Latin.) Bright; thioing ; having a 
beautiful lufre. l 
Rich in commodities, beautiful iny fituation, 
refplendent in all glory. Cimden’s Remains. 
There all within full rich array'd he found, 
With. royal arras and. refplendent gold. Spenfer. 
The ancient electrum, had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit 
for moft ufes as gold, and more rejplen:dent. Bacon. 
Emprefs of this fair world, re/plendent Eve ! 
n Milton. 
Every body looks moft fplendid and luminous in 
the light. of its own colour: cinnaber in the ho- 
mogeneal light is moft refplendent, in the green 
light it is manifeftly lefs re/plendent, in the blue 
light Rill lefs. Newton's Optickss 
Refplendent brafs, and more refplenden: dames. 
Pope. 
RESPLE NDENTLY. adv, [from re/plen- 
dent.) With luitre; brightly ; {plen- 
didly. 
To RESPO’ND. v. n, 
re/pondre, French. | 
1. Yo anfwer. Little ufed, 
2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 
To ev'ry theme refponds thy various lay; 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Broome. 


RESPONDENT. w. J. [re/pondens, Latin.] 
I. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the refpondert_fhould_be in 
court, and perfonally admonifhed by the judge ito 
anfwer the judge's interrogation. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. One whofe province, in a fet difputa- 
tion, is to refute objections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his of- 
fice, and feafonably commit the opponent, with the 
refcncent, like along practifed moderator? Mors. 

The refperdent. may eafily thew, that though 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally husttul 
tothe foul and body of him. Watts’s Logick. 


RESPONSE. na Jo [re/pon/um, Latin. ] 
t- An aníwer; commonly an. oraculous 
aniwer, 

Mcre natural piety has taught men to receive the 
refponjrs*ot the gods with all) pofib!e veneration. 

Govirrment of the Tongue. 

The:oraclesy which hadsbefore flourithed, began 
to droop, and trom giving refpcrfes ini verle, de- 
fcended ‘to, profe, and: within | a»while’ Were utte: ly 
fenced. Hammond. 

2. (Refpons, French.] Anfiyer niade by 
the congregation, {peaking “alternately 
with the prieft in publick worftip. 

To make his parishioners kneel and join in the 
réfponfes he gave every one of them a haffock and 
common prayer book. Alduifon. 

3. Reply to an. objeion in a formal cif- 
putation. . | 

Let the -refpondent not turn opponent ; except 
in) retorting the argument upon bissadverfary after 


[re/pondeo, Lat. 
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a diret refporfe; and even this is allowed only as 
a confifmation of his own refponfe. Watts. 
RESPONSIBLE. adj. [from re/ponfus, Lat. ] 
1. Anfwerable ; accountable. ; 
Heathens, who have certainly the talent of na- 
tural knowiedge, are refponfitle for it. Hammond. 
He as much fatishes the itch of telling news; he 
as much perfuades his hearers; and all this while 
he hasvhis retreat fecure, awd ttands not refpon/ible 
for the truth of his relations. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Capable of difcharging an obligation. 
Theneceffity of a proportion of money to'trade 
depends on money asia pledge, which writing can- 
not fupply the place of; fince the bill, T receive 
from one man, will not be accepted as fecurity by 
another, he not knowing, that the bill-is legal, or 
that the man_bound is honzit or refponfibles Lockes 
RESPO NSIBLENESS. m: fi [from reffon- 
fible.) State of being obliged or qua- 
lified to anfwer. 


REsPO NSION. wf, [¥efponfo, Latin. ] 
The act of _anfwering. 
RESPONSIVE. adj. -‘{refponfif, French ; 
from refponfxs, Latin. ] 
1. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 
A certificate is a rofponfive letter, or letter by 
way of anfwer. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. Correfpondent ; fuited to fomething 
elfe. l 
Sing of love and gay defire, 
Refpcnfive to the warbling lyre. 
Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay re/ponfwe to the ftrings. _ Pope. 


Respo nsory. adj. [refponforius, Latin.] 
Containing an{wer. 
REST. 2./. [nere; Saxon; rufe, Dutch. ] 
1. Sleep; repofe. 
All things retir‘d to riff, 
Mind usiofelike repofe. Milten. 
My toft limbs, are: wearied*into ref. Popes 
2. The'final fleep ; the quietnefs of death. 
Oft’ with holy hymns ‘he’ charm'd'their ears ; 
For Davidleft him, ‘when he went to ref, 
His lyre. Dryden's Parfcne 
3. Stilnefss; *ceffation or. abfencetof mo- 
tions 499) J nəl 
Putrefaétion afketh refs: \forsthe .fubtle motion, 
which, putrefaction-requircth,, is ditturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 
What canfe mov'd the Creator, in his holy rf, 
So late to build? Milton. 
All things paft are equally and ‘perfectly at rg? : 
and to this way of confideration of them are all 
one, whether they werc before the world, or but 
yciterday. > Locke. 
4 Quiet ; peace ;,ceflation from-difturb- 
ance. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye fhall findy. ff unto your fouls. Matthew. 
He giveth you reff from all your enemies. Deut. 
*Scap'd trom fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beit 
To be belowherfelf tobe at ref. Daniel's Civil War. 
The root cut cff, from whence thefe'tumults rofe, 
He fhould have ref, ‘the commonwealth repofe. 
: Daniel. 
Thus fene’d, butnotiat r/forcafeofimind. Milr. 
Where,tan a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shallg thortlifecnjoy alittle ref? Fanfhawe 
With what aloadvof vengeance am I preit, 
Yet.neves, never, canil hope for sefl; 
For when my heavy burdea I remove, 
The weightyfalla down, andycruthesher I love. Dry. 
Like, the fun, it had dight.and agility; at knew 
no rcf but in motion, no quiet but in adtivity. 
a South's Sermons. 
Thither, where Gnners.may have refi, Ago. Popes 
The grave, where ev'n the great.ind ref. Pope ™ 
gj» Ceffation trom bodily labour. 
There the weary,be-at rete Seb; iid 
35 
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Fenton. 
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The Chriftian chufeth for his day of rf the firf 
day of the week, that he «might thereby. protels 
himfelf a fervant of Ged, who on the morning of 
‘that day vanquifhed Satan. Neifon. 

6. Support ; that on which any thing 
leans or refts. . 

Forth prick'd Clotinda from the throng, 

And "gaiatt Tancredie fet her fpear inrcf?. Fairfax. 

A man may think\ that a mofket may be thot 
off as well upon the atm, as upon a ref; but 
when all is done;.good counfel fectcth bufnefs 
ftraight. Bacon. 

Their vizors clos‘d, their lances in the ref, 

Or atthe helmet pointed, cr the creft; 
"Lhey fpeed the race. Drydew's Knights Tale. 

Take the handle in your right hand, and clafp- 
ing the blade of ir in ycur left, lean it tteady upon 
the ref, holding the cdge a littl aflant over tir 
work, fo as a corner of the thin fide of the chiftel 
may bear upon the reff, and the Rat Gide of the 
chitfel inay make.a fmall’angle wich the ref. Moxon. 
. Place of repofe. 

Suftain’d by*him'with comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final rc} and mative home.) Milton. 

8. Final hope. 

Sea fights have been final to the, war, but this 
is, when princes fet upigheir reff upon the battle. 

j Bacon. 

This anfwer would: rendertheir counfels of lefs 
reverence to the proplic, if upon thofe rezfons 
they Mould recede from owhai ‘they had, ‘with 
that confidence.and difdain of the houfe of "peers, 
demanded of the king; they therefore refolved to 

etetip their re? upon that ftake, sand to go through 
with it, or pefiih in the attempt. Clarendon. 

9: {Refie, French; guod refat, Latin.] 
‘Remajnder; what remains. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 
prefent comfort of having done our duty ; and for 
the ref; it offers us the beit fecurity that heaven 
can give. Tilketfon. 

The pow’r in glory fhone, 

By her bent bow and her keen ‘arrows known, 

The ref a huntrefs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Rest. aaj. [reftes, French > quod reftat, 

Latin.}] Others thofe not included in 

any propoiition. : 
>+ By defcription of their qualities, many ‘things 

may. be Jearnediconcerning the ref of the inhabit- 

ants. Abbot. 

They had no other confideration of the publick, 
than that no diiturbance might interrupt ‘their 
quict in their own days ; and thatthe reh, whovhad 
larger hearts and more publick fpirits, would ex- 

‘tend their labour, activity, and advice only to-fecure 
"the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clircndon. 

Plato, and the rf of the philofophers, acknow- 
ledged the unity, power, wifdom, goodnefs, and 
providence of the fupreme God. Stilling fleer. 

Arm’d like the re, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour’ urges theirs. Dryden. 

Upon fo equal terms did they-all tand, that no 
sone had afalrer précencevof right than the rof. 

WB ccawarid. 
Jo Rest..w.n. [from the noun: | 
1. To fleep; to be afleep; to flumber. 
Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature refs. 
2. To deep the final fleep ; to die. 
‘leper umr ' 
Keiatai Srfenssy poi Ape tHe dyaQ Ie, 
3lad I'd Jay me down, 
Asin my mother’s lap ; there 1 fhould rA, 
And fleep fecure. Ailton. 
3- To be at quict;-to be at peace; to be 
without difturbance. 
Thither let us tend 
From off the toing of thele fiery waves, 
‘Dhere fy if any riit can harbour there, Milten. 
4+ To be without motion ; robe tit. 
Over the tent a cloud fall ref by day. Ailton. 
S. Ko be fixed in'any iate or opinion. 


Milton. 
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He will not rf content, though thonggiveft 
Proverbs. 

Every creature has a thare in the common blef- 
ings of providence; and every creature fhould rf 


many gifts. 


well fatisti¢d with its proportion’ in them. L’E/ir. 
After fuch a lord 1 ref fecure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
Dryden. 
There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I:thall produce, 
] ref affur'd to fee’ you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. T'o ceale from labour. 
Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the 
feventh day thou shalt rif. Excdus, xxiii. 12. 
‘The ark went before, to feaxch out a réfing place 
for them. Numbers, x» 33- 
From work 
Refling, he blefs"d the feventh day. Miton. 
When you center into the regions of death, you 
ref from all your labours and your tearse Tayler. 
7. To be fatished ; to acquieice. 
‘To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Were ito refute th awards of providence, 
And nét to ro in heaven's determinations: Addifon. 
8. Tolean; to recline for fupportorqauiec. 
On him I refed, : 
And, not without confidering, fix'd my fate.» Dryd. 
Sometimes it refs upon teftimony, when ‘telti- 
mony of right has nothing to do; becaufe it ‘is 
eaficr to believe, than to be {cientincally inttruct- 
ed. " Locke. 
The * philofophical ufe of words conveys the 
precife notions of things, which the mind'may reff 
upon, and be fatisfied with, in’ its fearch after 
knowledge. > Locke. 


g. [Reffo, Latin; refer, Fr.) To be left; 


to renvain. 

Fall’n he is; and now , 
What refs, but that the mortul fentence pafs 
On his tranfgreffion ? Milton's Paradile Lef. 


There reffeth the comparative ; that is, its being | 


granted, that it is cither lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, as 
extirpation of hereties. Bacen. 
Yo Rest. vva: j 
1. To lay to reft. 
Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, torg my wand'ring fhade. 
2. To place'as on a support. 
~ “As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at laft, 
Iefelf into Auguftus arms did cait; 
So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 
Wer weary head upon your bofom ref. Waller. 


Dryd. 


The proteftants, having weil ftudied the fathers, f 


were now willing to ref their caufe, not upon {crip- 
ture only, but fathers too; fo far at leait as the 
three firft centuries. Waterlard. 
Here re/ls his head upon the lap'of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown... Gray. 
RESTA GNANT. adj. \[refagnans, , Latin.) 
Remaining without flow or, motion, 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 
bears againft the refagnant quickfilver, is lefs prefled 
by the leis ponderous incumbent air. Boyle. 


To RESTA’GNATE., v. 2. [re and fiag- 
nate.) ‘To itand without flow. ~ 
The blood returns thick, andis apt to réfiegna’e. 
Wifeman. 
RestTaGcna TION. 2. f. [from reflagnate. | 
The flate of ftanding without flow, 
courfe, or motion. ts 
Restaura tion. n fe [ reftauro, Latin. | 
‘Thevact of recovering totneformer ftate, 
Adam isin us an original caufe of our nature, and 
of that corruption of nature which caufeth death ; 
Chrift as the caufe original of reflauration to life. 
Hooker. 
O my Wear father! reffawraticn hang, _ 
Thy. m:d tine on my lips; and let this kifs 
K epin thofe violent harms, that ary two fifters 
Fave ia thy reverence made. Sbhwkelpeare. 
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Spermatical parts wiil not.admitya-regeneration, 
much lefs will they receive an integral refaurarin. 
, n, 


‘To Reste’m. v. a. [re and flem. ] To 
force back-agaialt the current...) 
(How they rifle a t 
Their backward courle, bearing with fraskeappear- 
ance yit ‘ / 


Toward Cyprus. Shakelpeare’ 9 Othellen 
Re‘srrun. adj. fre? 


and full.) Quiet ; 
being at reit. woe 


ls not my arm of*length, ` 
That reacheth from the reftful Englifh court, |” 
As far as Calais to my uncie’s head? “Shakefpeares 
Restua RROW., a/e A plant. 
RESTIFF, adj. (rif, Freach;, refive, 
Italian. } + l JA 
1. Unwilling to ftir; refolute again po. 
ing forward ; obitinate ; fhubborn. dt 
is originally ufed of an horfe,” that, - 
though not wearied, will not be driven 
forward. i lea fa 
All, who: before him did afcend the throne, 
Labour'd to draw three reffive nations on. Rofcom. 
This reftiff tubbornnefs is never .to bevexcuicd 
under any pretence whatf{cever. LEftrange. 
Some, with {ludious care, j 
Their reflif’ tteeds in fandy, plains prepare... Dryden. 
The archangel, when difcord was.reftize,sand 
would not be drawn from sher, beloved, monattery 
with fair words, drags her out with many ftripes. 
Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
So James the drowly genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc'd in chatms, 
Riff, and Numb’ring-on its arms. ‘Drydene 
The pamper’d.colt will difciplinesdifdain, 
Impatient of the lath, and re/MF to the rein. Dryden. 
2. Being at reit; being lefs in motion, 
Not uled. l = 
Palfies oftencft happen upon the left fide; the 
mott vigorous part protecting itfelf, and protrud- 
ing the matter upon.che weaker, and reflive fide. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


Resti’Fness.n./.,[from reif] . Obfti- 
nate reluctance. 

Cvert virtues bring forth »praife; ‘but fecret 
virtues bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of a 
man’s felf, which the Spanith name defemboltura, 
partly expreffeth, where there be not. ftands nor 
roftivencfs ina man's nature; but the whecls of his 
mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bac. 

That it gaveoccafion to fome men’s further refe 
tivene/s, is imputable'to their own depraved tempers. 

Kirg Charies. 
Resta'nction. 2. f. [reftinGus, Latin.]} 
The act of ‘extinguifhing, 
Restitution. nif. [reftitutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of reftoring what is loft or 
taken away. os 

To fubjue an ufurper, fiould be no unjuft en- 
terprife or wrongful'war, but ar. /iruriow of ancient 
rights unto the crown of England, from whence 
they were moft*unjattly expelled and long kept out. 

Spenfer on Irdand. 
_ Ke would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeiefs refiirution, fo he might 
Be call'd your vanquither. Statefpeare’s Coriclaote 

Fle reffitucsion tothe value makes ; > 
Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandys 

Whofoever is an eftzétive real cadfe of doing a 
neighbour wrong, by what intrument- foever he 
docs it, is bound to make refiuutions Tayler. 

In cafe our offence againit God yhath been corn- 
plicated with injury to men, it is but reafonable we 
Mould makeri tión à Tillotfn. ` 

A great man, who has_ never been. known will- 
ingly to pay a jut ‘debt, ought not all of a fuddén 
to be introduted, making /sfiivution ot. thoulands 
he has cheated : ict it fuftice to pay twenty pounds 
toa fiend, who las ieithis nete. | Arbuthnor. 

2. The 
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2. The & of recoverin g its former ftate 
or pofture. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their 

“$ bones, the*principles are fo compounded, as to make 
them flexible without joints, and alfo elaftick ï that 
fo their roots may yieldito ftones, and their trunks 
to the wind, with a power of reffitution. Grew. 

Re‘sruess. adj. [from re/.] 

1. Being without fleep. 

i> Reftls he pafs’d the remnants of the night, 
Til the frefh ait prociaim’d the morning nigh: 
And burning fhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires behcld the eaftern ky. Dryden. 

2- Unquiet; without peace. F 

Fale to the body fome, none to the mind 
From reftlefs thoughts, that like a deadly {warm 
Of hornets arm'd, no fooner found alone, 
But rush upon me thronging, and prefent 
Times paft, what once I was, and what I’m now. 
; At, s heat Milron. 
Could we not wake from that Jethargick dream, 

"* But to be rofilefs, in a worfz extreme ? Denbam. 

WH We find our fouls difordered and refilefs, toficd 

and ‘difquieted by paffions, ever feeking happinefs 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever mifling 

_ swhatthey feek. Atrerbury. 

«=» Whattsngueccan fpez’ the re/tlefs rmonarch’s woes, 

< When God and Nathan weredec!ar'd/his fues ? Prior. 

3. Unconitant ; unfettied. 

He was ftout of courage, ftrong of hand, 
» Bold was his heart, and ref/e/s was his fpright. Fairf. 
~ )e He's proud, fantaftick, apt to change, 
Reflefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not till; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impofe 
‘Suclyrcfl-fs revolution, day by day 
* Repeated? Milton. 

RE'STLESLY. adu. [from refile/s.) With- 
„out reft; unggoietly. 

; When the mind catts, and turns itfelf reflefly 
from one thing to another, ftrains this power of 
the foul to apprehend, ‘that to judge, another to 

“divide, a fourth to remember : thus tracing out the 
nice and (carcé obfervable difference of fome things, 
"and the real agreement of others ; at lengthit brings 
ail theends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Re‘sruesness. n. J. [from réfle/s.] © 

1. Want of fleep. ete wie. 
© REfl feels and intermiffion from fleep, grieved per- 


fens a:€ molefted'with, whereby the blood is Jried. | 
4 » A yd 4 ° H 


_. Harvey. 
2. Want'of reft; unquietnefs, 
Let him keep the reft, 4 
But keep them with repining riflejncfs ! 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leatt; 
lf goodnefs lead him nat, yet wearinefs 
May tois him tu my breat. aS Herbert. 
I fought my bed, in'hopes relicf ito’ find,» 
But refiloffisefs was miftrets\of my mind. 
3- Motion ;,agitauon. i n't 
The trembling refl/efnejs of the needle, in any but 
the north point of che compafs, manitefts its) in- 
‘clinstian to the påle; which its wavering and its 
_tett year equal witnels to. Bye. 
RESTO RABLE, adj. [from refore.} What 
` maybe rettored. 
By cutting turf without any rezoltitv, great 
quantities of reforable land are made atterly defpe- 
vate. mee Swift. 
Restora Ti0N. a. /. [from refore; re- 
flauration, French.) 
1. The ae of replacing in.a former ftate. 
This ts properly rePauration. 
Hail, royal Albina, hail to thee, 
“Thy longing, peoples expectation ! 
"Sent from the god: tp fet us free 
From bondage and from ufugpation : 
~PRehatd the diferent climes agrecy 
Re viciag in thy reforction. Dryden's Albion. 
a Bite Athenians, now eprived of the only perfon 
that was able to recoves their loes, repent of their 


Harte. 


rathnefs, and endeavour in vain for bis rofforaticre 
Swift. 

z. Recovery. 
‘The change is great in this refforation of the man, 


from a ftate of fpiritual darkneis, to a capacity of 


perceiving divine truth. Regers. 
Restorative. adj. [fromrefore.| ‘lhat 
which has the power to recruit lite. 
Their tafle no knowledge works at leait of evil ; 
But life preferves, deftroys life's enemy, 


Hunger, with {weet referative delight. Milton. 


RESTORATIVE. 2. f. [from reftcre.| A 


‘medicine that has the power of recruit- 
ing life. 
Twill kifs thy lips ; 
Haply fome poiton yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a refcrative. Sbake/peare. 
God faw it neceflary by fuch mortifications to 
quench the boundlefs rage of an infatiable intempe- 
rance, to make the weaknefs of the flefh, the phy- 
fick and reflorative of the {pirit. = South's Sermons. 
Affes ‘milk is an excellent refforative in con- 
fumptions. Mortimer. 
He preferibes: an’ Englith gallon of affes milk, 
efpecially as a reforative. Arburbnot- 


To RESVO‘’RE. v. a [refaurer, Fr. 


refiauro, Latin. | 

1. ‘fo give back what has been loft or 
taken away. 

Reflore the man his wife. Genefis, XX Jo 

He fhall refore inthe principal, and add the fifth 

` part more. Lewiticusy Vie 5+ 
She lands him on his native fhores, : 

And to his father’s longing arms reflorese Dryden. 

2. To bring back. 

The father ‘banifh'd virtue fhall refere, 
And crimes fball threat the guilty world mo more. 
. Dryden. 
Thus pencils.can, by one flight touch, reffore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryd. 

3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declenfion, or ruin, to its for- 
mer ftate. 

_ Lols of Eden, till one greater man 
Reffore it, and regain the blifsful feat. 
Th’ archangel paus'd 
Between the worldideftroy'd and world refcr'ds Mit. 
Thefe artificial experiments are but fo many ef- 
fayssa whereby men attempt to refore themfelves 
from the firt general cusfe inflicted upon their 
labours. Wilkins’: Mathematical. Magick. 
In his Odyfleys, Homer explains, that the hardeft 
difficulties may be overcome by labour, and our 
fortune reforcd after the feveret afflictions. Pricr. 
4. Tocure; to recover from difeafe. 
Garth, fafter than a plague deftroys, rifores. Gran. 

5. To secover pafisges in books from cor- 
ruption. 

Reso’ rere ny fi [from refore.] One 
that reftorés; one that recovers the lof, 
or repairs the decayed. 

Next.to the Son, 
Deftin'd roffarer of markind, by whom 
New heav'n and earth fhall to the ayes rifes Milton. 
I foretel you, as the refforarot pustry» Dryden. 
Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to.the ne- 
ceffity of a low diet and moderate exercife, who a e 
the only great reflorers of our breed, without which, 
the nation would in an age become one great hof- 
pital. Swift. 

To RESTRAIN, v` a. [reffreindre, kr. 
riftringo, Latin. } 

1. fo withhold ; to keep in. 

If fhe refrain’d the riots of your followers, 
*Tis to fuch wholefome end, as clears her. Suk-/p. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou refrain f from me the duty, which 
‘Fo amwother’s part belongs. Stakelprare sCoriolanus. 

2. Lowsepreis; to keepin awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were 
no body that, Mm the ftate of nature, had a power to 


Milton. 


RESTRAYNRRG A. f. 


“REVS 


executethat law, and thereby preferve theinnocent 
andyr:fvain ofienders. )Lodke. 
That all men may be refrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of nature 
is in. that. {tate put intoevery man‘s hand, whereby 
every one has a right to punith the wranigicilors to 
fuch a degree as may hinder its violation. — Lakes 
3. To fupprefs; to hinder; to reprefs. 
Mercifal pow'rs ! ; 
Reftrcin in me the curled thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repofe. Sbakefpeare’s Macleth. 
Compaffion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till Srmerthoughts refrain’d.excefs. Mut. 
4. To abridge. 
Me of my lawfulpleafure fhe -refrain'd, 
And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakefpeare. 
Though they two were committed, at lcait re- 
frrained of their liberty, yet ‘this difcovered too 
much of the humour of the court. C:arendon. 
5. To pull tight. | 
* His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a 
headftall of theep’s leather, which? being refrained 
to keep him fromrftumbling, hath  becn often 
burft, and now repaired with knots. -Shakefpearee 


6. To limit; to confine. 


We refrain it to thofe only duties, which alt 
men, by force of natural wit, underftand to be fuch 
duties as concern all men. Hooker. 

Upon what ground can a man promife him(cif a 
future repentance, who’ cannot promife himfelf a 
futurity ; whofe life depends upon his breath, and 
1s fo reftrained to the prefcnt, that it cannot fecure 
to itfelf thereverfion of the.very next minute? Scurh. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral 
univerfality alfo is to be tiffraincd by a part of the ` 
predicate; as all the Italians are politicians.) that 
is, thofe among the Italians, who are politiciansy 
are fubtle politicians ; j. e. they are generally fo. 

i f Watts’s Logicke 
RESTRAINABLE. adj.: [from refrain. | 
Capable to be reftrained. | 

Therein we muft not deny a liberty; nor is 
the hand of the painter more reffrainable, than the 
pen of the poet. Brown. 

RESTRAKNEDLY. adv. [from refrained.) 
With reflraintss avithout latitude. 

That Chrift’s dying for all is the exprcefs doétrine 
of the fcripturey is: manifefted by the world, which 
is a word of the wideft.extent, and. although’ it be 
fometimes ufed more rcfrainediy, yet never doth 
fignify .ai fax, favallec difproportionable part of the 
world. Hammond. 

[from réfirain. ] 
One that reftrains; one that withholds. 
If nothing can relieve us, we muft with patience 
fubmit unto that rcitraint, sand expect the will af ' 
the reffrainr. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


RESTRAKNT. a. fe [from refraing re. 
frreint; French.) 


+a. Abridgement cf liberty. 


She will sel! excufe, 
Why at this time the doers are barr`d again® you: 
Depart in patience, 
And about evening come yourtelf alone, 
To know, the realon of: this Rrange reframe. Shak. 
I requeit 

Thienfranchifement of Arthur, whofe refrains 
Doth move the murnvtingdips ofidifcontenty S53. 

“It is to no purpafe to lay reflcainss or give privi- 
leges to men, in fuch general terms as she parti- 
cular perions Concerned cannot be kaown by. Lorke. 

I think it a manite Ufadvantage, and agreat 
refirairt upon us. Felton on the Cloiickse 

2. Prohibition, ‘ 

What mov'd our parents to tranfyrefs his will 

For one reffruint, lord of tize world beGdes? Adiltcy. 
3. Limitation ;. reftri¢tion,., 

M all were granted, yet it muft be maintained 
within any bold yefraints, far otherwife than it is 
received. Bray 

4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will; aét of 
withholding ; ftate of being withheld. 


3S a There 


RES 

There is norefrairt to the Lordito fave, by many 

bi by few. ti Samuil, xive b. 
Thus it fħall befal 

Him who, to worth in woman overtrufting, 

Lets her will rule; rofraiat the willnotbrouk. Miler 

Is there any thing, which reflects a greaterlultre 
upon aman’s perfon, thas a fevere temperance and 
a refraine of him(clt trom vicious pleafures? South. 

Wo RESTRICT. v. a. [refirictus, Lat. 
Toilimit; to confire.. A word fcarce 
Englith.: 

In the enumeration of, conftitutions.in this:chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and riflvicted 
by fuch; a diftin@ion, -nor can, perhaps the fame 
perfon, in different circumi{tances, be properly con- 
fined to one or the other. Artutbrot. 

RESTRICTION. n.f. [refri&ion, French. | 
Confinement; limitation. 

This is to have the fame r:fri@icn with all other 
recreations, that it be made a divertifement, not a 
trade. < Government of the Tongue. 

Iron manufatnre, of all others, ought the leatt 
to be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the moft reffricfion to certain places. Temple: 

All duties are. matter. of confcience ; with this 
refiriftion, that a fuperior obligation fufpends the 
force of an, inferior. ’ L'Efiranye. 

Each otber gift which God on man beftows, 

Its proper bounds and due rcffriéfion knows; 
To one fix'd purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper reffriffions, is good 
for people in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restrictive. ad. [from refriZ.] 
1. Exprefling limitation. 

They, who would make the refriffive particle 
belong to the latter claufe, and not to the firft, do 
not attend to the reafon. Stilling flect. 

2. [Refrigif, Fr.], Styptick ;, aftringent. 

I applied a plaifter over it, made up with my 

common reffriffive powder. § Wifcman’s Surgery. 
RestricrTivE ry. adv. [from reftrizive. | 
With limitation. 

All fpeech, tending to the glory of*God or the 
good of man, is arightedireéted ; which is not to 
be underftood fo reffriffively, as if nothing but di- 
vinity, or neceffary, concerns of life, may Jawtully be 
brought inio difcourfe. Government of the Tongue. 

Jo RESTRINGE. V. a. [refringo, Latin. ] 
To confine; to contract ; to aftringe. 
ResTRINGENT. 2. f. [reftringens, Latin ; 

refiringent, French.}] That which hath 
the power of contracting ;, ftvptick. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, 


refringents to ftench, and incsaffatives to, thicken 


the blood. Harvey. 


Re’sty. adj. [reflif, Fr.]  Obftinate in 
landing ill. a- See RestiFr. 
Come, our ftomachs 
Will make what's, homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the Alinty when refy Noth 
Finds the dowa'pillow hard. Shukefpeare. 
Have not other hands been tried and found refly 7 
but we tick at nothing. Davenant. 
Men of difcretion, whom people'in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find 
them neither refy nor vicious. Saifi. 


To RESUBLI'ME. v. a. [re and Jublime.] 
To fublime another time. — _... 
When mercury fublimate is refublimed with freth 
mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a 
white taftelefs earth fcarce diffolveable in water, and 
mercurius dulcis r:/ubdined with Spirit of faltreturns 
into mercury fublimate. Newton. 
To RESY LT: v. 2. [refulter, French: re- 
Julto, Latin] 
31: To fly back. 
With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill hei heavesa huge round ftone $ 
The huge round ftone, refu/ting with a bound, 


Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks, along the 
ground. 


Pope's Gdyfley. | 


RES 


2. [Refuleer, French.) To rifeas a con- 
fequence; to be produced as the effect 
of cauies jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fet by a Gy tree; which 
is caufed, not by reafon of friendthip, but by extrac- 
tion of a contrary juice; the one drawing juice fit 
to refult {weet, the other bitter. Bacon's Nar. Hifl. 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence refu/ts, from thence delight. 

Denbam- 

Upon the diffolution of the firt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately r-fulr. Burnet. 

Pleufare and peace do naturally refait froma holy 
and good lite, Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The horror of an objet may overbear the pleafure 
refulting from its greatnefs. Addifon. 

Their effects are often very difproportionable to 
the principles and parts that re/u/t from the analyfis. 

Baker. 

3. To arife as a conclufion from premiles. 

Resu’ir. a2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Refilience ; act of Aying back. 

Sound is produced between the ftring and the air, 
by the 'return/or the refule ofthe fring, which was 

. Strained by the touch to-his former place. © Bacon. 

2. Coniequence ; effect produced by the 
concurrence of co-operating caufes. ' 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propofitions 
fent to me were the re‘ults of the major part of 
their votes,.1 fhould then»not fufpeét my own 
judgment for not ipcedily concurring with them. 

King Charles. 

As in perfumes, compos’d with art and coft, 

Tis hard to fay what {cent is uppermoft, 

Nor this part-mufk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich refu/t of all: 

So the was all a fweet, whofe ev’ry-part, 

In due proportion mix'd, proclaim’d the maker's art. 
Dryden. 

Buying of land is the refu/t of a full and fatiated 
gain: men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, 
till their profit bas brought in more than trade can 
employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things area refult or judgment upon fact. 

Scuth. 

4. Refolve ; decifion. Improper. 

Rude, paffionate, and miitaken refults have, at 
certain times, fallen from great affemblies. Savijte 

Resu ETANTE. a.f. [refultance, French. | 
Thead of refulting. 


RESUMABLE. adj. ‘gnc refume.| What 
may be taken back. 

This was butan indulgence, and therefore 
réfumable by the vitor, unlefs there intervened 
any capitulation to the contrary. Hale. 

To RESUME. w: a. [re/umo, Latin} 
1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have, 
Gar'd on tou long, refumes the light he gave. Denb. 

Secs not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow'rs; 

Though none fhou'd tafe of their perfumes, 

Yet mutt they live but fome few hours : 
Time, what we forbear, devours. 
2. To take back what has been 
away. 


Waller. 
taken 
That opportunity», } Th 
Which then they had to take from °s, to re/ume 
We have again. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
They r:fume what has been obtained fraudulently, 
by furprife and upon wrong fuggeftions. Daverart, 
3. To take again. 
He'll enter into glory and:refume his feat. Milton. 
At this, with look ferene, he rais'd his head, 
Reafon refum'd her place and paffian fled. Dryden. 
4. Dryden ufesit with again, but, impro- 
perly. unlefs the refumption be repeated. 
To him our common grandfire of. the main 
Had giv'n to change his form, aad chang'd, refume 
agane ‘Dryden. 


RET 


ç. To begin again what was broken off% + 
as, fo refuine a difcourfe. | 

Resi mrprřon. n. f- [refomption, Fr. 
refumpius, Lat.) ‘The act of Aa g 

Sf there be any fault, it is the refumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments. - Denban:. 

‘The univerfa! voice of the people feeming to call 
for fome kind of refumption, the weiter of thefe 
papers thought it might not be unfeafonable to 
publifh a difcourfe upon grants. Daverant. 

Resu'MPTIVE. adj. [refumptus, Latin.] 
Taking back. _ ., i 
RESUPINA TION. s. f. [refupino, Latin.) 

The act of lying on theʻback. 
To Resurve y. vmar [re and Jurvey:] 
To reviews ‘to furvey again, -* 

I have, with curfory eye, o’erglanc'd the articles ; 
Appoint fome of your council prefently 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To refurvey them. Sbakifpeare’s Herry Ve 

Resurrecrion. ø. fo.: [ref/urrection, 
French; refurre@um, Latin.) Revival 
from the dead; return from the grave. 

‘The Sadducees were gricved, that ‘they taught, 
and: preached through Jefus the rejurretiion from 
the dead. Aéis, iy. 2. 

Nor after rcfurreGicn. fhall he ftay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t'appear) st 
To his difciptes. Milten. 

He triumphs ir his azonies, whilft the foul tprings 

. forward to the great objcCt which the \hasalwaysihad 
in view, and leaves the body with an expectation of 
being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful refur- 
rvEbiore A idifon's Speftator. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done. in all paft 
dges, and which was not a publick fatt, fo well 
attefted as the rsfurrection of Chriit. Watts. 

To RESU’SCILVATE. vu, a. [refufcito, 
Latin.] ‘To ftir up anew ; to revive. 

We have teats and birds for diffeGions, though ` 
divers parts, which you account vital, be perifhed 
and taken forth, refuf-ituting of fome that feem 
dead in appearance. Bacon. 

Resuscita TION. a. /. [from re/ufcitate. |] 
The a:t of ftirring up anew; the act of 
reviving, or ftate’of being revived. 

Your very obliging »manner, of ‘enquiring » after 
me, at. your refujcitationy fhould have-been fooner 
anfweied ; I fincerely rejoice ac your recovery. Pope. 

To RETAK L. uira. [retailler, Prench. }, 
1. To fell in fmall quantities, in confe- 
quence of felling at fecond hand. ' 

All encouragement fhould-be given to artificers ; 
and thofe, who make, fhould allo vend and resail 
their commodities. + Locke. 

2. To fell at fecond hand. 
| The faze dame, 
By names of toafts rerai/s eachybatter'd jade. Pope. 
3. Portell in broken parts, ‘or at fecond 
hand. . h 
He is furnifh’d with no certaintics, 
Mc chan he haply may retail from me. Shaker. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, — 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 
To-whom I will retail my conqucft won, 
Andhe thall be fole victrefs, Car I Cæ (Shak. 


| Reravc. anf. (from the verol }wSalerby 


fmalloquantities, ‘ or/atifecond ‘hand: 
The author, to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfey, 
is refolved to deal in it-himfelf by retail. dddifon- 
We force a wretched trade by beating down tile 
fale, - 4 
And felling bafely by retail. Ssuift's Mfifcellanics- 
RETAILER. a. f. [from rerarl.] One 
who fells by {mall quantities. did 
From thefe particulars we may guefs at the refty, 
as retailers do of the whole pice, by taking a wew 
of its ends. "IAC Hakewill. 
ToRETAIVN. vi a. [retineo, Latin > re- 
tiner, French.) 
Be To 
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RET 


1. To keep; not to'lófe. — 
Where is the patience now, 

That you,fo oft have boafted to retin P Shakefp. 
Though,th’ offending, part feit mortal pain, 
Th’ immortal part its knowledge did re:ain. Denb. 

The vigour of this arm ms never vain ; 
And that my wonted Prodo I retein, 
Witnefs thefe heaps of flauzhcer. 

A tomb and fun'ral honours 1 decreed ; 
The place.your armour and your name retains. Dry. 

t Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
‘template without the help of the body, it is rea- 
fonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 
of the'body tov. Leckes 


2. To keep.; 


. Dryden. 


; 


not to lay afide. 
\ Let. me retain 
The name andali the addition to.a king ae 
The fway, beloved fons, be yours. Shakelpeare. 
As they did not like to reszin God in their know- 
ledge, God gave thein over tv a reprobate mind. 
Rimuns, i. 22. 
Be obedient, and retain 
Unalterably firm, his love entire. Milton. 
Although they rerain the wird mandzake in the 
text, yet they retract it in the margin. = Brieun. 
They» whos have. reftored. painting in Germany, 
not having teen-any of thofe fair reliques of anti- 
quity, have retaixed much of that barbarous me- 
thod. . Dryden. 
3- To keep; not-to difmils. 
Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom 
T would have retained with me. Philemon, xis i Rte 
Hollow rocks rrain 
The found of blut'ring ‘winds. 
4. To keep in pay ; to hire: 
A Benedictine convent has now retained the moft 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 
` Aidif-n. 


Milton. 


Jo RETAIN. v. n. 
1. To belong to; to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor cor- 
rofivenefs, but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat 
languid retith retaining to bitiernefs. Bryle. 

in animals many a&łions depend upon thcir living 
form, as well as that of mistion, and though they 
wholly feem to retain to the body, depast upon dif- 
union. Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue.. Not in ufe. 
Perhaps it fhould be remain. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, | 
Than earthly tubitance'can unforc'd afpire, 

And leave bis nature.to converfe with fires Dorre. 
Rerainer. naf [from retain.] 
a. An adherent; adependans; a hanger- 


On. n 
You now are mounted, 

Where pow’rs are youriretainers. Shakefpeare. 
One darling inclination of smankind affc@s to 
be aretainer to religion 5, the fpirit of oppofition, thar 
livedslong before chriitianity, and can cahily fubfitt 
without ite Swift. 
A combination of honet men would endeavour to 
extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to each 
fide; that, have nothing to recommend. them but an 
implicit {ubmiffion to their leaders. Addifone 
2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a 
„Hervant not menial nor familiar, that is 
pot.dwelling in his houfe ; but only 


ufing or bearing his name or livery. 
. Coavel. 
3: The a&-of keeping dependants, or 
heing in dependance. 

By anothes law, the king's officers and. farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in cafe of 
unlawlul retainer, Or partaking in unla-vful affem- 
blies. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

JoRerake. va. [re and take.} To 
take again. 
„g A day fhall be appointed, when the remonftrance 
ihoùld be retaken into confideration, Clarendon. 


RET 


To RETA‘LIATE. v. a. [re and talio, 
Latin.] To return by giving like for 
like ; to repay ; to requite : it may be 
ufed of good or evil. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the in- 
juries of authors, whofe works are fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger of appearing the firft 
aggreflors. Swift. 

If a firt minifter of {tatë had ufed me a3 you 
have done, retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage. Sw: fr. 

RETALIATION.. a. f [from retaliate. | 
Requital.; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to profecute the 
feverett retaliation or revenge; fo that at the fame 
rime their outward man might be a faint, and:their 
inward man a devil. South. 

Ged, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to.others.as doné to himfelf, and by: prumife 
obliges himielt to tullreraliatisn. Colamy’s Sermons. 

To RE'TA'KD. v. a. [retardo, Latin 3 re- 
tarder, French. } 

t. To hinder ; to,obitruct in fwiftnels of 
courfe. 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire; itheyone returded was 
Py feeble ayey: the other by.a wound. 

2. ‘bo delay ; to put off. 

Nor kings nor nations 
One moment’can rerard th’ appointed hour. Dryd. 
lt is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a fea- 
fon, \as to retard a melancholy vifit to a perfon one 
cannot relicve. i Pope. 

To RETARD. w. n. To ftay back. 

Some years it hath alfo rerardid, and come far 
later, than ufually it was’expected, Brown. 

RETARDA TION. nof. _retardation, Fr. 
from retard.) Hindrance ; the act, of 
delaying. 

Out of this\a man may devife the means: of al- 
tering the colour of birds, and the returdation of 
hoary hairs. Bacon. 

RETARDER. n. f. {from retard.) \lin- 
derer; obftructer. 

This difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from 
advancing fcience, that it is no inconfiderable re- 
tardcr. Glanville. 

To Rercu, svins! [pnxcan, Saxon. ] 
To force up fomething from \ the fto- 
mach. | It.is. commonly. written reach. 

Re TcHvrss. adj. {fometimes written 
aretchlefs, properly reckle/s. See RECk. 
LESSs.] Carele’s. 

Fle ftruggles into breath, and cri@s for aid; 
Thencheiplefs in-his, mother's lap is laid : 

He creeps,, he.waiks, and iffuing into.man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began ; 
Retcblejs of laws, afteéts to rule alone. Dryden. 

Ketection. n f. (retec?us, Latin. ] "The 
att of difcovering to the view. 

This: is »rather a reftoration of a body to its 
own colour, or a reteclica of its native Colour, than 
a change. Boyle. 


RETENTION. 89. f Pretention, French ; 
retentio, from retentus, Latin.)  “ 

1. The act of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. 


Denbem. 


No woman's heart 

So big to hold foumuch; they lack retention. Shak. 
A froward retention of cuftom, is. as turbulent 
a thing as an innovation; und they that reve- 
rence too’ much old things, “are but a fcorn to 
the new. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that 
ftate of contraction jn the folid parts, 
which’ ‘makes: them hold faft'their pro- 
per contents. Quincy. 

3. Memory. 


RET” 


The backward learner makés “amends ‘another 
way, expiating bis want of docility witha deeper 
and a more’rooted re/eutjon. South, 

Retention is the ‘keeping’ of thofe fimple ideas, 
which from fenfation or reflection the mind hath 
received. Locke. 

4. The act of withholding any thing. 

His life I gave him, “and did thereto add 
My love without retention or reftraint ; 

All his. Stakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
5. Cuflody; confinement ; reitraint. 
I fent the old and miferable king, 
To dome retention and appointed guatd. Shake/p. 
RETENTIVE. aay, {retentus, Latin; ree 
tentif, French. | 
1. Having the power of retention. 

It kecpeth fermons in. memory, and doth in 
that refpeét, although not feed the foul of man, yet 
help the retentive force of that ftomach of the mind. 

Hookere 

Have I been ever free, and mutt my houfe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? Shakefpeare. 
From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of pait imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. Philips. 

In Tot'nam fidds the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, “and forget to graze 5 
Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found, 

And courts to courts return it round and rounds, 
Pcpee 
2. Having memory. 

To remember a fong or tune, our fouls muft 
be an harmony continually running over in a filent 
whifper thofe mufical accents, which our retentive 
faculty is preferver of. . Glanville. 

Reve ntiveness. 2. f. [from reren- 
tive] Having the quality of reten- 
tion. 

Rericence. x fr [reticence, French; 
reticentia, from reticeo, Latin.) Con- 
cealment by filence. Dia. 

RE TICLE. n.f. [reticulum, Lat.] A {mall 
net. Dia. 

RETICULAR. adji [from reticulum, Lat.] 
Having the form of a {mal! net. 

RETICULATED. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] 
Made of network ; formed with inter- 
ftitial vacuities) ` 

The intervals’ of the’ ‘cavities, ‘rifing’ a litte, 
make a'pretty kind of réticu/ated work. 

Wcdavard on Fofils. 

Rewirorm. adj. [retiformis, Latin. J 
Having the form of a net. 

The uveous coat and infille of the choroides are- 
blackened, that tlie rays may not be reflected’ back- 
wards to confound the fight; and if any be by the: 
retiform coat ¢flected, they are foon choaked in 
the black infide of the üvez. Ray. 

Revenue. n.f. [retenue, FÈ] “A num- 

ber attending upon a printipal perfon 5 


atrain; a meiny. 
Not only this your all-licens'd, fool,. 
But other of your infolent resinuc, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shake/pcaree 
What followers, what retinue can't thou gaio, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than ‘thou. ean’ tt feed them on thy coft ? 


Milione. 
There appears 
The long retinue of a profperous reigny. 
A ferics of fuccefsful ycars. Dryden 


Neither'pomp ‘nor revinue all be able'to divert 
the great, nor fhall-the rich be relieved by the mul. 
titude of his treafures. Rogersy 

To RETIRE. v.mi [rotirer, French. } 
1. To retreats to withdraw; to go'to’a 
place of privacy. 

The mind contraéts herfelf, and thrinketh in, 


An to berfclf fhe gladly doth reire. gi 
The 


RET 


The lefe J. may be. blet withihericcmpeny; the 
more 1 will retire to God and my own. hesrt. 

King Cbarles. 
| , < Thou open'tt wifdom's way, 
And giv tt accels, though fecret the retire. Milton. 

Fhe parliament diffolved, and gentlemengcharged 
to retire to their country habitations. Haysvard. 

Perform'd what’ friendihip, juftice, truth require, 
What cou!d he more, but decently ritire ? Swift. 

2.) Lo retreat from danger. 
Set up thedtandard towards Zion, retire, ftay not. 
Jeremiah. 
_., From each Rand with “fpeed retir'd, 
Where ert was thickeit plac’d ch’ angelick throng. 
_ Milten. 
3. To go from a publick ftation. ' 

While you,’ my lord, the rural fhades admire, 
And fiom Britannia’s ptblic pots retire, 

Me into foreign realms my faté'conveys.”. Addifen. 
4. To go off from ‘company: 

T Herold fellow fkuttled out of the room, and re- 

tirvd. Arbuthnot. 
5. To Withdraw for fafety. 

Fe, tbat ‘had dfiven many out of their coun- 
try, perifhed in a strange land, retiring to the La- 
cedemonians. 2 Macs. 

Jo Revi’ Res v. a.i »-To.withdraws to 
take away. 

He brake up his courts and retired himfelf, his 
wife, and children, into a foreft thereby. Sidney. 

He, our hope, might have retir’d his power, 
And driven into defpair an,enemy's hate.: Sbakr(pe 

1 will'thence retire me to my-Milan. Shakefpeare. 

There may_be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing men’s conceits in, the: world, as in ob- 

_truding them. Bacon. 

As when the fun is prefent all the year, 

And never doth retire nis golden ray, 

Needs muR the fpring be everlafting: there, 

And every feafon like the month of May. Davies. 

Théfe actions in-her clofet, all alone, 

Retyrd withincherfelf, the dorh fulfill. Davies. 

After fome flight kirmithesy beyretired. himielf 
into the caftle of Farnham. 

< Bydra- like, tHe fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim bis way; 
And fearce the wealthy can one half retires 


Before he whts in to fhare-the prey. Dryden. | 
RETIRE. f., [from the verb.] 
1. Retreat; irecefion -Not inpufes 


I heard his praifes in purfuit, 

But neieryetill now, his {candal of retiree Shakefp. 
Thou haft tark’ d, i 
Of fallias and retires, Of trenches, tents. Shakefp. 

The battle and the retire of the Engtith fuccours 

‘weté the cabifes ‘of the lors of that dutehy. ' “Baca. 
2. Retirement 3 place’ of privacy. Not 

in ule. 

Eve, who unfeen . 

Yer all had heard, with audible lament ; 

Difcovered lon the place of her résire. Milion. 
SE REDS part. adje [from retire.], 

. Secrew;.psivate. 

Language’ moft fhews a man; fpeak that. | 
may fce thee: jt fprings out’ of the moft teAlrcd 
and inmof pitts of ug. Bin ‘Forfon. 

Some, accuforied,. tor retired fpeculationss tun 
Natural philofophy into ‘métaphyfical notions” and 
the abhtra& peneralitics of ldgiek. Locke. 

He was admitted into the mott fecret and re- 
tir.d {houghts ard counfels of his royal matter king 

William. Aiidifon. 

2. Withdrawn. 
You fird the mind in ficep retired from the 
fenfes,, and gut of thefe motions made on. the Or- 
__ Bans of fenfe. Locke. 
Retrreoness. arf. [from retired.) So- 
litude'; privacy ; fecrecy, 

Like one, -who-in ther, third widowhood doth 

a O profefs 
Herfclf.amun, ty'd to retiredn-fs, 
Sw affects my mufe now a chaste fallownels. Deon. j 


Clarendcn. 


RET 


How could he have the leifure iandrretiralwsfs 
of the cloifter, to perform all thofe aéts of ‘devo- 
tion in, whien'the burthen of the reformation lay 
Upon his fhouldere ? Altir bury. 

Rar REMENT. nofe [fromeretire:) > s 

. Private abode; fecree habitation, . 

Caprea had feet the retirement of Auguftas’for 
fome ‘time, and the refidence of ‘Tiberius for many 
years. Adidifon. 

Fle has fold a ftnall eftate that ‘he Had, and has 
ere€ted a charitable refifenrr, for ancient poor 
people to live in praycr and piety. ti, 

2. ‘Private way ‘of lite. 

My-retiremert there tempted me to divert thofe 
melancholy thoughts. 

An elegant fufficiency, contert, 

Ritirement, rurst quiet; frienuthip,’ books,’ 
Progreffive virtue, and approving heaven. ‘Thom/an. 
3. Act of withdrawing. 


Short retirement urges {weet return. Milton. 


4. State of being withdrawn. 


Ih thls resirement of the mind from the fenfes, 
it retains a yet more incoherent manner»6f think - 
ing, which wefcall dreamingé Lecke. 


Rero'LD. part. pafl. of retell. Reirated 


or'told again. 
Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At fuch a time, with all the reft resold, 
May reafonably die. Sbakefpeare. 
Upon his dead corpfe there was fuch mifute 
. ‘By thofe Welchwomen done, as may»not be a^) 
Without much fhame rete/d-or fpoken of. Sate JP: 


ToRETORT. Y. a. [retortus, Latin. 


r. Fo threw sack ; to rebound. 
__ His virtues, fhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they\ré/ort that heat’ again 
To the firit giver. Shakefpeare. 
2. To'return any argument, cenfure, or 
incivility. 

His proof will eafily be retorted, and the contrary 
“proved by imeércogating 3 (fhail tre.adu'tcrer inherit 
the kingdom of .God? if he fhail; what need I, 
that_am_ now.exhorted, to -reform my life, reform 
it? if he haihogt, then certainly I, staat am, fuch, 
am none of the cleét ; for all, that are elect, hall 
tertainly inherit the kingdom of Ged. Hammon. 

He pafe'd through hoftile fom 5. 

And with retcrted {corn his back ke turn’d. Milton. 


The refpondent may thew, bow the opponent's fi 


argument may be reforted annn himfetf.’ Watts: 


|3: To' curve baek. 


It would be tried hôw'the voice will be éarried in 
an born, which is’a line arched ; ; orin a trumpet, 
which is ailing retorted 5 Or in fome pi ipe that were 
finuous. Bacin 

RETO RT: a/{retorje, French; reforeum, | 
Latin.} 


1. A cenfure or incivility returned. 

L faid his beard was not cut well, he, was in 

the mind it was; this’ is called the retort courteous. 

6., Shbakjjewrt: 

2. À chymical. glafs weffel .with a “bent 
neck to which-the receivers fitted. 

Ia A laboratory," where the’ quicte-Glwer is fepa- 
rated by fire, T faw an heap of fixtean thoùfand 
resorts, Of irony, every of ot, whigh» colts a crown 
at the bef hand from the” iron furnaces i in Corin- 
thia. ' B owni Trae !s. 

Recent ‘urine ‘diftilted yield? 3” Hmpid® waters 
andj what.remains at the bottom of the Ftit, inot 
acid nor alkaline. +» Arbuthrot. 

RETORTER. fi [from refort:} One 
that retorts, 

Retortion. a J. [from rates 
act of retorting. 

To Revo’ss. voa: [re and rofi: ‘a Tô tof 
bark. i 

Toft and rif the ball inceflant fies. Pepe. 

To Retrou cu. w. a. [retoucher, fy. } Te 

improve by new roaches, 


The 


Denbam's Dedicatione 


RETF 


He furnifhed me with all the'paffagesin Ariflotte 
and Horace, ufed to exptain the arto  pectty b 
painting ; which, if ever f rereweb’ tis effay, thuil 
be inferted. Dagin. 2 
+ Lintor, doll ‘roguz ! will think your» price go 

= much: : 
“ Not, Sir, if you revife it-and. rte web” f lg 
To RETRACE. w.a. [reirarer; PT] 
trace back ; to trace again. ` y 
Then if the line of T urnus you retrace, 


He fprings from Inachus of Argive race. Witte. 


Te RETRA‘CP. v. a veg oi Lac. 
prit wc = French.] * rA 
"To recall; to vacates = 

Were [alone to paf: the difficulsica, ~ a - 


Paris thould ne'er rerras? what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purfuit. Siakefpeare. 

If his fubtilities could have fatisfied me, 1 would ` 
as freely have retracted this charge of idolatry, as 
I ever made it. Seilliag feite 

Z. ‘lo take’back ; to refume, 

A great parteof that time, which the inhabit- 
ants of the formcr earth ‘had to” fpare, and whereof 
they made fo ill ufe, wa emploved i in making pro- 
vifiens for bread; and theercels'ot'ferility, which 
contributed fo much tô their mifearriag@s) was 
retraSed and cut off. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 


To RETRA ct. v.n. Tounfay; to’ with- 


draw conceflion., -ai ` 
She will, and fhe. will not, the grants, ‘denies, - 
Contents, retradis,, alvances, and then flies. . 
salina ys Granville. 
Re TRACTA TION, ne fo, [wetradtation, 
French; retra@atio, Latin.) Recanta~ 
tion ; change of opinion declared. 
Thefe words are ‘David's retraSaticm, or laying 
down of a bloody and revengeful refolution. hie 
aa CTION. x. Je [from raora] i 
. AG of withdrawing fomething advanced, 
or changing fomeching done. ` 
They make bold with the delty, when ‘they 
make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by tuch countermarches and retraé?:ons, as “we do 
not repute to the Almighty. Woodward. 
2. Recantation; deciardtion cf change’ of 
opinion, 
“There came into her head certain verfes, which 
if the had bad prefent commodity, the would’have 
adjoftied as a 'refrattion to the other. Sidney. 
3. AĜ of withdrawing a claim. 
Other men’s infariable delire of revenge Math 
wholly bezuiled both church and flate, of the bee 
nefit of all my omer reétraétions Ör conceffions. 


$ srqee8 n5 King Charlesé 
Ren en CT. } n. f. Spenfer. [retrattte, | 
I—RETRALT. S Frech] ay 
1, Retreat. Obfotete. . ie . 


The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s 
, concourfe’ anto, him, and fecing the bufinels pat 
C reraifl, refolved to'make On Where tho king S was, 


and give him battle. , Baton. i 

| 2.. [ Retrait, French ; ; nt Tis. [talian. ~l AU 9 

catt of the countenance. ‘Obfolere. in | 

“Upon her eyelids many graces fat j } 
Under ithe hadow: af-her even brows, . f 


rd 


Working v beligards and amorous rrr: tify 
And every onc het gwn with grace endows.” Aferi l 
Ree bea Te nf. Lretraicce, F senth]" 
. AR Òf retiring "ove oe 
“But beauty’s sit caps is well-tim’d ag 
TAR haid a feignce tothe Mir as preat, ope, 
. State of privacy; Feciremen ter ‘at i 
(Here in'the calm fili mitrorof setrecty g” 
oF Rudted Shrew Dury the! wile’ and great. 
c+ Pisce of privacy, retirement. 
"He buik his fon a houfe of pieafure, and (psred 
no coito makea dëliciops rerea. PA Airai 
Holy retrect, fithence no female thithe 
Muf dase approach, trosa the ingeviour ; repti e 
Vo.woman, form divince Prior. ` 


4. Place 


Popes 


IM: 3 


i 


RET 


1 "This plsee our dungeon, not cur fafe retreat 
Beyond histperent arm. " "4 5 5 Milton, 
wi havipieating Mace they fought, a foft retreat 
“Fron: fadden April thowers, a‘fheicer'from’the heat. 

pag PORTERS only es ere on Dryden. 
There is nofuch wag dèise defence to abfitrd 
do@rine:, «asto puard them tourd with legions of 
obfcure and uhasidi worda; which yet make 
“thefe retreats more like the dens of robbers, than 
tke fortreiles ot fair warriors. Lecke. 


' g. shctof retiring before a fuperiour force. 


Rerfeat is lets than flight. 
Honourable rerrears areno ways inferior to brave, 
charges ; as having ifs of fortune, more of, dif- 
.cipline, ‘andas much of valour. Bacon. 
Unmov'd 


With.dread.of death to fi ghtor foulretrea?. Dilton. | 


_ No thought of flight, 
None of retreat. Alitan. 
ToRETREA T. uan. [from the noun. ] 
1. To goto arprivate abode, _ 
‘Others more mild 
\Rercated in a filent valiey, fing 
Their own hervick deeds: Milton. 
2. To take théiter; to go to a place of fe- 
curity. 
3. To retire from a fuperiour enemy. ’ 
4. To go back out of the former place. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the r+tresting fea theirturious tide. Miten. 
My subject dees ‘not oblige me tolok after the 
Water, or point forth)the piace whereunto it is now 
Perea Wesdward. 
Having taken ker, by the hand, he retreated 
with his eye fixed. upon her. 


RETREATED. part. adj. [from -retreat. | 
Retired; gone to privacy. 
‘ Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing. 
Jo RETRE’NCH. v. a. 
French.) - 
1. To cut off; to pare away. 
- The-pruncr's hand muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exubirant parts rerrench. 
r Dentam. 
Nothing can be addedto the wit of Ovid's Me- 
.famorpbeies 5 but many things ought:to shave been 
retrenchid. Dryden. 
We ought to, retrench thofe-(uperAuous expences 
to qualify ourfelves for the exercife of charity. 
; ` Lhterkury. 


Mitton. 
[retrancher, 


2. To confine. Improper. 

In fome" reigns, they are for a power and 
obedience that is unlimited; and in otbers, rre 
for retrencbing ywithin the parroweft bounds, the 
authority of the princes, and the allegiance of the 
fúbje&. adijon's Frevbe!der. 

JoRerre ncn. v.a. To live with lef 
magnificence or expence. 

Can 1 retrench ? yes, mighty well, 

~ Shrink back to my paternal cell, 
A little houfe, with trees a-row, 
Ard, like its malter, very low. » Pope: 
RETRE NCH MENT otter.» [retranchement, 
French ;.fromivetrench.) 
b` The act of lopping away. 

L had Mudied Virgil's: defign, is judicious ma- 
magcment of the figures, the, fober retrenchents 
of his.feafle,, which always, leaves foumewhat to 
gratify our imaginations \onwhich it inay enlarge 
at plealtirte gui « ey ddsyden's Dedication to Virgil. 

"The want of vowels in our lapywage. has ybeen 
the gene al camotaint.ct our, politett authsrsy),who 
neverthelefs have made thefe resrenmcbricnts,» and 
confeenenthy encreafed our former fcarcity. “iddifir. 

J would rather be an advocate fur the resrench- 
mert, than theyacreafe of thischarity. Arrerbury. 

2. Kertincation. 


Jo RL TRIBUTE” v. a. [retribuoy Lat. 


Re TRIBUTER. 


Arbuténst and Pepe. 


` 


RET 


-retribuer, French.] To pay back ; to | 


make repsyment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon 
fo many ‘f{cores,’ that, we \are- unable to rerribute, 
unlefs iwe do reftore ; and:‘all the duties: we ‘can 
pay-our Maker are leds: properlyrequitals*tham'retti- 
tutlonee, bed pi 'Boyiex 

In the fate of nature, atnan comes by nosarbitaiy 


power to ufe.a criminal, but only to retribute to f 


him, fo far asecalm-reafon and confcience didtafe, 

what is preporiionate to his tranfgreifien. Locke. 
aif. {from retributie. | 
One that makes retribution. 


RETRIBUTION, om f° (retribution, Tr. 
Repayment; return | 


from® retribare. | 
accommodated to the actjon. 

The king thought, he had not remuncrated-his 
people fuflicicatly with good laws, which evermorc 
was his retribution for treafure. Bucon's Henry V1. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may nch 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged to higgle and gJodge 
in the amends. Hall. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftitiop, and blind zeal, 

Nought fecking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retributicn, empty a3 their deeds. Milton. 
‘There is no nation, though plunged into never 
fuch grofs idolatry, but has fome awful fenfe of a 
deity, and „a perfuation of a ftate of retribution to 
men after this life. South. 
lt is a trong argument for a ftate of retribution 
hereafter, that in«this world virtuous pérfons, are 
very often unfortunate, and vicious perfons pro- 
fperous. Addifon's Spettator. 


RetriButory. } adj. [from retridute. | 
/RETRIBUTIVE. Í 


Repaying ; making 
repayment. 
Something ftrangely retributive is working. 

| Clarif. 

RETRIE'VABLE., aaj. (from. retrieve. ] 

That may be retrieved. 

To RETRIEVE. v. a. [retrouver, Fr.] 
I. Yorecover; to reftore. 

By this condu we may retrieve the publick 

credit of religion, reform ‘the example of the age, 

and.leffen the danger we complain of. Rogers. 


‘2. To repair. 


O reafon! once again to thee I call ; 
Accept may forrow, and retrieve my fall. 
3. ‘Lo regain. 
With late ‘repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and with to live. Dryden. 
Fhilomela’s liberty resricu'd, 
Cheers her fad foul. P 
4. To recall; to bring back. 
If oneyelike -the old Latin poets, came amang 
them, it'would be a means to refrieve them from 
ther cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predeceflurs. Berkely to Pope. 
Retroa crion.a#. f. Aion backward. 
Rerroce ssion. 2. f.\|retrocefum, Lat.] 
The 2& of going back. 
Retrocoruca rion. A.f. [retro and co- 
pulation.| »Poleoition. 
From the nature of this pofition,: there enfueth 
aneceffity of retrocepulation. Byown 


Prior. 


/RETROGRADA TION. ‘n. f- [retrograda 


tion, Fr. from retrograde.) ‘Phe abof 
going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ftation$, and retrograda- 
tions of the »pianets, sobferved conftantly%in: mot 
certain periods of time, fufficiently: idemontftrate;, 
that thir motions are governed by:counfel.., Kapi 


RE’ PROGRADE. adj. [ retrograde, kr. 


retro.aod gradior, aun. | 
1. Going backward. 
Princes; if they ul ambitious men, fhould*hand!c 
it fo, asuney be Mill progrefiive, and not retrograde. 
Bacon. 


Philips. f 


ROEM 


2. Contrary ;-oppofite.: 
, Your intent 

In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 
It is moit retrograde to our defires | ` Shoke/peares 

3. In aftronomy, ‘planets are retrograde, 
when, by'their proper motion in the zo- 
diack, they move backward, .and-con- 
trary to the fucceffion of the figns; as 
from the fecond degree.of Aries to the 
firt: but'this retrogradation is only ap- 
parent and-occafioned by the obierver’s 
eye being placed.on the earth; for toan 
eye at the fun, the planet will appear 
always direct, and never eithes {tauon- 
ary Or retrograde. Harris. 

Their, wand ring course, now high, pow low, 

then hid, 
Progreffive, retrograde, or ftanding ftill, * 
In.Gx thou feeit. | Milton's Pargdife Lefty 

Two geomantick figures were difplay'd ; 

One when direét, and one when retrograde. Drydcne. 

To RETROGRADE S U. n. {retrograger, 
French; retro and grandior, Latin.] “Fo 
go backward. 

The race and period of all things here*is to 
turn things more pneumatical and rare, and not. 
to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denfe. Bacon. 

RETROGRE'SSION. #. f. [retro and grefus, 
Lat.] *The act of going backwards. 

The account, eftalJifhed upon the rife and de- 
fcent ofthe ftars, can be no reafonable rule untd 
diftant nations, and by reafon of their retrogreffion, 
but’ temporary unto any one. Browne 

Retromincency. 2. f/f. .[retro and 
mingo, Latin.] ‘The quality of Saliog 
backwards. | ; 

The lat foundation was retrcmingency, or piffing 
backwards ; for men obferving bothèfexes to urine 
backwards, or averfly between) their, legs, they 
might conceive there were feminine parts in both. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
RETROMIYNGENTs adj. [retro and min- 
gens, Latin.] Stealing backward. 

By reafon of the. backward potition of the fe- 
minine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit 
the fubititution of/maiculine generations, except it 
be in retromingents. Browne 

RETROSPECT? m. f [retro and fpecio, 
Lat.} Look thrown upon things behind 
or things paft. 

Asepou arraign his majefty by, retrofpef?, fo you 
condemn his goverament by, fecond light. 

Mddijon's dr eghelders 
Rerrospe crr0n. 2. fc [frosn resro/pect. } 
A& or faculty of locking backwards. ° 

Can'ft thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ifte’s approaching ruin, 

When thy retrefpeion vaft 
Sees the glorious’ ages palt ? 

l- Happy nation were we blind, 
Or had only. eyes behind. I 


- 


Swift. 


/Rewrospective. adj. [from retrofped?. } 


lI Looking back wards. | 
Inyvain the grave, with retrofpective eye, 
Would from th’ apparent what conclude the why. 
Popece- 


To Retru’ nD. v. a. [retundoy Latin.) “Lo 


blunt; to'turn. 

Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, being. 
naturally a very cold part, and) alfo: to guench, and: 
diflipaee the force of anv Armpke that mell be deait 
it, and refund the edz¢ of any weapon. Raye 


To REVUWRN. von {retourner, Fronch.] 


| t. Tō come agdin to the fame place. 


“Whofo ralleth a ftone, it will return upon hime 
Pisverbs, xxyio 
On their embatel'd ranks the waves scelus ne 
Nite ne. 
5 2. To 


RET 


2. To come back torthefame ftate. 
If they rerummed out of bondage, it muft be into a 
ftate of freedom. 
3. To go back. 
Tam in blood 
Stept in fo far, that thould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakefpeare. 

To returm to the bufinefs in hand, the ule of a 
little -infight in thofe parts of knowledge, 18 to 
accuftom our minds tovall forts of ideas. Locke. 

4: Tomake anfwer. 
The thing of courage, 
As roug’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize ; 
And witb an accent tun`d in {clf-fame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. Shakefpcare. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heav'n rcturn’d 5 

Muft I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend? Pope. 
5- To come back ; to come again; to re- 

vifit. i3 
l Thou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return. Milton. 
6. After a periodical revolution, to be- 

gin the fame again. 

With the year 
Seafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of ev'n or morn. 
Š _ Milton. 

7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon 
me, that I affect to be thought more impartial than 
Iam. Dryden. 

To RETURN. v.a. 
1. To repay; to give in requital. 

Return him a trefpafs offering. , 1 Samuel; vi. 3. 

The Lord fhall return thy wickednefs upon thine 
ewn head. 1 Kings, ii. 44. 

What peace can we return, 
But to our power, hoftility, and hate? Milton. 

When anfwer none return'd, I fet me down. 

Milton. 

2. To give back. 
What counfel give ye to return anfwer to this 
ople ? ó s 2 Chronicles. 

3. To fend back. 

Rejeét not then what offer'd means; who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houle? Milton. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague 

than are returned. Graunt’s Bills of Martali y. 
ç. To tranfmitr. | , 

Inftead of a fhip, ‘he thould' levy ‘money, ‘and re- 

turn the fame to the treafurer for, his majefty's’ufe. 
Clarendon. 
Return. 2. f. [from the verb. } 

1. 'A& of coming back to the fame place. 
The king of France fo fuddenly gone back ! 
Something fince his ‘coming forth is thought of, 

That his return was now mot neceffazy. © Sbake/p. 
When forc’d from hence to view our parts he 
mourns ; 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. 
Dryden. 
2. Retrogreffion. 


3. A& of coming back to the fame fate. 

At- the return of the year; the king of, Syria 
will come up. ; 1 Kings, xx. 22. 

4- Revolution; vicifficude. 

Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they 
have returns and vicifitudes ;for ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and 

_ 46. what the Macedonians, called thunder and light- 
nings Bacon’s Effays. 

5. Repayment of price laid out in commo- 
dities for fale. 

As for any merchandize you have brought, ye 
fhall have your return in merchandize or gold. 

Baccn. 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there 
ts the high price that thofe things bear, and the 
{wiftnefs of their retwrns ; for, in fome grounds, 


REV 


a radith comesin a month, that in others will not 
come in two, and fo make double returns. Baczn. 


Lecke. 16. Profit; advantage. 


The fruit, from many days of recreation, is 
very litle; but from thefe tew. hours we {pend 
in prayer, the return is grcat. Taylor. 

7. Remittance; payment from a diltant 
place. 

Within thefe'two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three ames’ the value of this bond. 

Shak: fpeare. 
Brokers cannot haves lefs money by them, than 
one twenticth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 
8. Repayment ; retribution; requital. 
You made my liberty your late requett : 
Is no return due from a grateful break ? 
1 grow impatient, till T tind fome way, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since. thefe are fome of the returns which we 
made to God after obtaining our fucceffes, can we 

t reafonably prefume, that we are in the favour of 
God? Atterbury. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick 
Character, than fuch.a publick dpivit; nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger returns of 
eiteem. Atterbury. 

Returns, like thefe, our mifrefs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 

Priore 
Ungrateful lord ! 
Would’ ft thoy invade my life, as a return 
For profter’d love ? Rere. 
9. Att of reftoring or giving back; re- 
ftitution. 

The other ground of God’s fole property in any 
thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it made 

- by man to God. South. 
10. Relapfe. . 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a 
prefent expedient ; the remedy of an cmpirick, to 
ftifle the prefent pain, but with certain profpect of 
fudden returns. Swift. 

11. [Retour, French.] ` 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an 

houfe, or groundplot, is called a return fide. 
Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts 
of the front, and a ftately tower in the mid of the 
front. 

12. Report; account. 
RETURNABLE. aaj. Allowed to be re- 
ported back. A law term. 

It may be decided in that.court where the verdi& 
is. returnable. Hale. 

He fhall have an attachment .againft the theriff, 
dire€tcd to the. coroner, and returnable into the 
king‘s bench. Aylife. 

RETURNER af. [from returz.] One 
who pays or remits money. 

The chapmen, that give highe for this, can 
make moft profit by it,, and thole are the ritarrers 
of our money, ; Licke. 

Reru RNuess, adj. Admitting’no re 
turn ; irremeable. 
But. well knew the troch 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
I knew as we!l fhould make returmief ends. 
Chapman. 
Reve. 2 f. The bailiff cf afranchife or 
manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady 
priorefs fpeak in character. Dryden. 

To REVEAL, v.a. [revelo, Latin ; re 
veler, Fr. ] 

1. To how; to difcover; to lay open ; 
to difclofe a fecret. 

Be athamed : fpeaking again that which thou 
haft heard, and revealing of fecrets. Eccius. xli. 23. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown, 
She might not, would not yet revea/ her own. 

‘ Waller. 


. 


Bacon., 
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The anfwer to one who afked what time was, fis 
non rogas intelligo; that is, the more ‘I think of 
time; the lefs l underitand it ; might perfuade one, 
that time, which reveals all other things, is itfelf 
not to be difcovered. i Locke, 

Thy.throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 
O tcach me to kLelieve thee thus conceal'd,- 
And fearch no further than thyfelf reveul’d. i 
. t 3 Dryden. 
2. To impart from heaven. 
The fufferings of this life are not to be compared 
with the glory which-iball be revealed in us, 
Romans, Viii. 18. 
Revea Ler. 2. /. [from reveal.] 
1. Difcoverer ; one that fhows or makes 
known. ) 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unfeen, as a flable affent unto things in- 
evident, upon authority of the divine revealer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
“The lives of the revea/ers may be juftly fet over 
againtt the revelation, to find whether they agree. 
Atterbury. 
2. One that difcovers to view. 
He brought a taper; the revcalcr light 
Exposd both crime and criminal to fight. Dryden. 


To RE’VEL. ws n: (Skinner derives it 


from reveiller, French, to awake; Mr. 

Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove 

loofely about, which is much counte- 

nancea by the old phrafe, revel-rour.] 

To feaft with loofe and clamorous mer- 

riment. aÀ 

My honey love, 
* “Will we return unto thy father’s houfe, 

And revel it as bravely as the befte  Sbakefpeares 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being flain fo tate, 

It may be thought we held him carelefsly, 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. Skhake/pcaree 
Antony, -that revels long o‘nights, 

Ts up. Skatefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
We fhall have revelling to-night ; 


I will affume thy part infome difguife. Shake/peares 


He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell'd herein Sherewood, 
Though he.ne’er thot invhis bow. Ben Fonfone 
Were the doétrine new, 
That the earth mov’d, this'day would make it true; 
For every part to dance and'reve/ goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe. 
Donnee 
Whene'er I revel'd in the women’s bow'rs} 
For firit 1 fought her but at loofer hours: “ 
The apples fhe had gather'd imelt moit- fweet. 
Priore 
RE vEL. `n. f- [from the verb.] A featt 
with loofe and noify jollity. 
Let them pinch th’ unclean knight, 
And afk him, why, that hour of fairly revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to tread? Shatefp. 
They could do no lefs but, under your fair con- 
dud, 
Cravevleave to view thele ladies, and intreat 
An hour of reve/s with them. Shakelpeares 
To Reve’. v. a. [revello, Latin.) To 
retract; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifcazry, efcape by their flood, re- 
velling the humours from their longs. — Harvey. 
Venele@ion in the left am does more imme- 
diate revel, yet the difference is minute. 
Freind’s Hiftory of Phyficke 
REVEL-ROUT. m. 
1. A mob; an unlawful afembly of a 
rabble. Ainfworth. 
2. Tumultuous fettivity. 
Forthis his minion, the revel-rcut is done. Rete. 


REVELATION. a. Jf. [from revelation, — 


French. } ba 
2 1. Dil- 


: 


a 


= g To vindicate, by 


REV 


q: Difcovery.; communication ; communi- 
~-cation of facred and myfterious truths by 
‘>J teacher from ‘heaven. 


“When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were = icrupulous reverers of 


them, that they numbere 
Old ‘Teftament. A l Decay of Piety. 
AS the gofpel appears tn refeeét of the law to be 
Oa clearer revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a 
„far more benign difpenfation’of the practical part. 
2F44°4)3 5 7 


en the letters of the 


2. [Revelations] ‘The apocalypfe; the 
. ‘prophecy of St. Jobn, revealing future 
things. — | i 
Reve ver. 2. f. [fromrevel.] One who 
,, feafts with noify jollity: «9 = 
u Fairies black, grey, green, and white, 
You, moonthine revellers attend your office. Skak. 
eUnwelcome reveller:, whofe lawlefs joy 
~ Pains the tage car, and hurts the fober eye.» Pope. 
Reverry. wef [from-revel.} Loofe 
i jollity ; feftive mirth. | 
t + Forget this new2fall'n’ dignity, ° 
_ And fali into our ruftiek revelry. 
“Theré ler Hymen oft appear . 
In‘fafiron robe with taper clear, 
And pomp, and Feallapansi’ cuclig, Ons coal) 
a ARP 0 DEGREE RABAT TIE ayes Milton. 
Jo REVEN E. pv. a. [revencher,, re- 
_wancher, Feoi a j] Sparse 
i. To return aninjory. ©. l 
Not unappeas'd, he pafs'd the Stygianggates 
Who leaves a brother.to revenge his fate. Pope. 


L Sbhakefpeare. 


oar a 
= . f. 


enemy. ie - 
If our hard fortune no compaffion:draws, 
Theigods are juft, and will revengesour caufes + 
| wmDryden. 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that in- 
flicted:them. With the reciprocal pro- 

' noun, or ina palive fenfe. 

* «Come, Antony and young Octavius, 

Revenge yourfelocr alone on. Caflius. Shakefpeare. 
It isa quarrel moft unnatural} a= =. 46: 
To be reveng'don:bim that loveth thee. Shake/p. 

m Northumberland flew thy father; =s TS e 

And thine, lord\Clittord; and you vow'd revenge : 
If rh, be nuty-beav'ns be reveag'd on, me! Shake/p. 
_ Edom. hath rewenged bimjelf upon Judah. 

- Exekiel, xxv. 12. 
=O Lord, vifitme, and revenge me of my perfe- 
cutors. . — bears La TFeremiab. 

Who fhal! come to fland-againft, thee, to be re- 

p wenged for che unrighteous men? Wiifdem, xii. 12. 

Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet contest tobe reverg’d on you, gy 
The agents of your paion will purfue., Dryden. 

REvE RGE. n. fe, [reveache, revanche, 
French. } 

aReturn of an»injury. we 

Mav we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, 

purfoe him with further revenge ? © Shakcfpeore. 

Swill mike mine’ arrows drunk ‘with blood ; 
from the beginningrof revenge uponithe enemy. 

sai phe hy Deuteronomy, xa tiig. 

Deformed perfonsyare-commonly, cven.with na- 

ture 5 for, a% nature. has.done ill by them. fo they 

taidosby nature; being void.ot naturab affe@ion, they 


Sovestheir rewnge ofpnature. ins Bacon. 
What will not amaition.aad xevengecef.end to? 
i > e Milton. 


The fatyr in a rage. . 
Forgets his bus'nefs is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death"and direreverges write. Dryden. | 
' Draco} the Athenian lawgiver, granted’ an impui 
nity to any perfon that stook” revenge uponyan adul- 
sp Pim bl ar tere he AET & Neg) y Broome. 
2. The. pafion \of vengeance; dere of 
hurting one from whom hurt! has. been 
(yeceived., | 1 


Vo Le Ih Í 


Spratt. } 


punifhment. ofan 
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Revenges burn in them: for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 


Excite rhe mortified man.) Shatejpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Revenge is an act of pafion; wen- 
geance of juftice. Injuries are revenged, 
crimes are avenged. This diftinétion is 


perhaps not always preferved. 


Reve NGEFUL. adj. [from revenge] Vin- 
aictive 5 full of revenge; fall of venge- 


ance. 
May my hands 
Never brandifh mote revengeful fteel 


Over the glittering helmet of my fue. Shake/peares 


If thy reverge/u/ heat canno: forgive, 
Lo! here Plend thee this’ fharp«pointed. fword; 
Which hide:in® this true:breatt. 

Into my borders now Jarbas falls, i 
And my revergeful brother fcales the walls. = 


Denbam. 


Repenting England, this reucngeful day; 
To Philip's manes did an off ’ring bring. 


fel Y Vindidtively. ; 

He fmil'd revengefully, and leap*d 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the fkies, 
His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance ; 


Gods I accufe you not. “Dryden and Leé’s Oedipus. 


REVENGER. a. f. [from revenge] 
1. One who. revenges; one who wreaks 
his own or another’s injuries. 

May be, that:better reafon will aTuage 
The tafh revenger’s heat ; words, well difpos'd, 
„Have fecret pow'r t’ appeafe enflamed rage. Spenjer. 

Ido:not know, | 
Wherefore my father thould revengers want, 
Having a fon and friends. Sbakefpeare. 
So thall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iffuc, by-a dreadful ‘fate. 
' Morocco's monarch 
Had come in pesfun, to have feen and known 
T'he injur'd world’s revenger and. his own.) Waller. 
2. One who punihes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without ju- 
dicial proceedings ? and what methods of judica- 
ture, without a religious oath, which fuppofes an 
omnifcient being, as confcious to its falfehood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury ? Bentley. 

REVENGEMENT. n.f. (from revenge. ] 
Vengeance ;,return of an injury. 
Tt may dwell 
In her fon's ficth to mind rewengement, 
And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. 
, Spenfer. 

‘By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabondis un- 
derftood for fuch‘a’one as travelleth’ in fear of ‘re- 
wengement. Raleigh. 

REVE'NCINGLEY? adv. [from 'revengiag. ] 
With vengeance ; vindidtively. 
Tve bely"d a lady, 
The princefs of this Country ; ana the air ont 
Revengingly enfcebles me. Shukefpiarey Cymbéline. 
Reve Nue. n. J. (revenu, Freach. Its 
accent is uncertain.] Income ; annual 
profits received. from lands, or othe: 
funds- Dennen hoe denen | 

Dhey privily fend over unto them the revenue: 
wherewith they are, there maintained. 

She bears a duke’s revenues. on her back, 
And.in her heurt {corns our poverty. Shakcpearc. 

| Only I retain _ 

The name and all th” addition to.a king ; 
, The fway, ‘revenhe, beloved tons, “be yours. 
Shakefpeare. 

Many offices arevof) fo» fmall: revenize, a3 not, to 
furnifh a man with whatsis- fafhcient for the fup- 
port of his life. Ry Teny fe, 


Sandys. 


Jf the: woman could have ‘been contented with | 
golden eyes, the niight have kept that revenue on! 


{till. / ~ »L'Efirange. 
His vaftals eafy, and the owner bleft, 
They pay a trifle, and cnjoy the ten ; 


Sbukefpcures 


Dryden. 
Reve ncerutLy. adu. [from revenge- 


Spenfir. 
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Not foa nation’s revenues are paid ; | 
The fervant's faults are on the mafter daid. Swift. 
When men grow great from their reuenve {pént, 
_And fly from bailiffs into parliament. “Young. 
Zo REVERB. Us a. [reverbero, Lat.) To 
refound zato reverberate. Not in vfe. 
Reierve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous »rathnefs: 
The youngeit.daughtersdoes not love theeleat A 
Na are thoferempryshearted, whole loud found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Stakc/peare’s Kang Lear. 
REVE RBER ANDHad}. freverterans, Lat.] 
Refounding ; beating back. The read - 
ing in, the following paflagethould be, 
I think, reverberant. | 
Hollow, your name to the reverberate hilla, 
And make the Labbling goflip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia 1 Shakefpeare’s Tavelfth Night. 
To REVE'RBERATE. v. a., | reverbero, 
Latin; reverderer,. French:] 
Lei To beat.back.. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th” applaufe 
Wheie'they're extended; which, like an arch, re- 
verb rates 
The found again. Shakefpeare. 
As the fight of the eye is like a glafs, fo is the 
ear a finuous cave, with a hard bone, to ftop and 
reverberate the found: Bacon. 
' “As’we,'to improve the ‘nobler kinds’ of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the fun, forwe; by the help of a 
good foil, equal the production’ of warmer coun . 
tries. Swift. 
2. To heat in ansintenfe furnace; where 
the flame is reverberated upon the mat- 
ter to be melted or cleaned. 
_ Crocus martis, that is fteel corroded with vinegar 
or fulphur, and ‘after reverberared with fire, the 
foadftone will not attract. Brown. 


To REVERBERATE. Um. _ 
1. To be driven back ; to bound back. 
The. rays of royal majefty reverberatcd fo ftrongly 

upon Villerio, that they difpelfed all clouds. Hf. wel. 

2. To.refound. ~ 
» Start 

And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac’d, 

That hall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakelp. 


REVERBERA TION. n: f. [reverberaticn, 
French; from reverberare.] Fhe a& of 
beating or driving’ back. 

To the reflection of vifibles, {mall glaffes fuffice ; 
but to the veverberaricn of audibles, are’ required 
greaterfpaces. Bacon. 

The firtt repetitions follow very thick ; for’ two 
parallel walls beat the found back on. cach other, 
like the feveral- rewerberations, of the.fame image 
trom two oppofite looking-ylaftes. Mddifin. 

REVE RBERATORY, adj. [reverberatoire, 
Fresich.] Returning ; beating back. 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a rewrdc- 
ratory kiln. Moxon. 

To Reve’ res v. a. [reverer, French; re- 
vereor, Lat.) ‘To. reverence; to ho- 
nour; to venerate ; to repard with awe, 

An emperor often ftamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments’ of his colege, and we may fuppofe 
Lucius Verus wotld omit no opportunity of doing 
honour to Marcus Aurelius, “whom he rather re- 
Wed as his father, than treated as’ his partner in 
the empire. Addifon’ FRA en Italy. 

Jove fhall again revere your pow'r, 

And rife.adywan, or fall a fowr. Prior. 

Taught ‘em how clemency made pow’r rewer'd, 
And that the prince belov’d was truly fear'd. Prior. 

Reverence. a. f. [reverence French; 
reverentia, Latin. ] 

te Veneration ; refpet; awful regard. 

re When 
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When quarrels and faétions are Carried openly, it 
is a fign’the reves erce of goverment is loft. 
Bacon's Eifsys 
Higher of the penial bed, ia 
And with myfterivus reverence | "EN Mila 
In your prayers, ufe reverent’ pufturcs and the 
loweft gettures of humility, remembering that we 
{peak to God, in our reverence to whom we canrot 


exceed. Tayler. 
A poeticannot have too igreatya erevirence for 
readers. Dryden 


‘The fear, acceptable to God, ts a filial tear; an 
awful reverence of the divine mature, proceeding 
from a juft. citeem of his iperfecticns, which, pro 
Guces in us a inclination ‘to his fervice, neu an 
unwiilingnefs to offend hime Rogers. 

2: A& of obeifance; bow; courtefy. 
Now lics he there, 
And’none fo péor to do him reverence. © Shakz/p. 
He led her eas'ly forth, 
Where Godfrey fat among his‘lords:and peers, 
She rev rence,did, then blufh'd as one difmay'd. 
Fairfax. 
Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid-rew'rence when a man appead, 
Both muft have dy`d. Drjden`s Fuvenal. 
Up ftarts the beldam,’ 
And reverence made, accofted thus the am 
Drydeu. 
The monarch 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 
So call'd, the came; the fenate rofe and paid 
Becoming rev`rence to the royal maid. ~- Dryden. 
3. Title of the clergy. | 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood; in approbation 
Of what your rev'rence fhatl incite us to. SLake/p. 
4. Poetical title of a father. 

-O my dear father ! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fifters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakefpeare. 

To REVERENCE. u. a. [from the noun. } 
To regard with reverence; to regard 
with awful refpect. 

` Thofe that I rev'rénce, thofe I fear, the wife ; 
At fools Iaugh, not fear them. Shakefpeare. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily fince they 

9 8 8 image did not`rewerence in'themfelves. 
Ailton. 
He flew Aetion, but defpoil'd him not; 
Nor inchis hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm'‘d ashe was, he fent him,whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe... Dryden. 

As his goodnefs will forbid us to dread him as 
flaves, fo his majefty will command us to reverence 
him as fons. Rogers. 

He prefents every one fo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can efteem, re- 
werence, or ferve thofe enough, for whom he im- 
plores fo many mercies from God. Law. 

Re vERENCER. 2. f. [from reverence.) 


One who regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite funk in thete affairs, had 
little commerce with the reft of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads. Swift. 

Reverenn. adj. (reverend, French} re- 
werendus, Latin. ] 

3.. Venerable ; deferving reverence ; 
forcing refpeét by his appearance. 

Let his lack of years be no impediment; to let 
him lack a reverend eltimation. Shakefpeare. 

Reverend and gracious fenators. _ » Shakefpeare. 

_Onias, who bad been high prieft, reverend in 
conyerfation, and -gentke in condition, prayed for the 
CWSe 2 Mac. xv. 12. 

A parifh priet was of the pilgrim train, 
An-awtul, reverend and religious maz, 
His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity felt was in his: face. 

A reverend fire among them came, 
Wh^ preach'd converfion and repentance. Milton. 
Rev'reed old nian! lo hese confeft he ftands. 

Pope. 


en- 


Dryden. 


REV 


2. The, honorary epithet, of the clergy. 
We: file a) clergymar, reuerend ; a 
bifhop, right reverend; an archbifhop, 
moh reverend. i 

REVERENT. adj. [reverens, Latin.) 
Humble; expreiiing {ubmithon ; tefti- 
fying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judy’d them, proltrate full 
Before bim reverer?. Miisar:'s Parad fi Loft. 
Meet then the fegicr, far renown'd for fenle, 
With row'rent awe, but decent confidence. Popes 

REVERE NTIAL. | adj. [ reverentielle, 
French; from reverent.  Expretling 
reverence ; proceeding from awe and 
venaaton. 

me oaths made-in reverential fear 
Of love and bis wrath may any forfwear. Dare. 
The lent Ureree of contempt weakens religion ; 
it properly Coniiiting in a reverential efteem of 
things facred. Seurh, 
The reafon of the tR being forgor, the 
aftersages perverted it, funpofing only a‘ reverential 
gratings paid to the earth as the common parent. 
‘oodward's Natural Hi iflory. 
Alf look up, with reverential awe, 
At crimes that ‘f{cape, or triumph o'er the law. 
Pope. 

REVERE NTIALLY. adv. [from reve- 
rential.| With fhow of reverence. 

_ The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation 
of their temple, place their beds from North to 
South. Brown. 

Re’VERENTLY. adv. [from reverent.) 
Refpectfully ; with awe; with, reve- 
rence. 

Chide him for faults, and doit aeih i 


His difciples here, 
By their great mafter fent to preach him every where, 
Moft reverently receiv'd. Drayton. 

To neareft ports their fhatter’d hips repair, 
Where. by our dreadful cannon they lay aw`d ; 

So reverextly men quit th’ open air, 

When thunder {peaks the angry gods abroad. Dryd. 

Then down with all thy boa(ted volumes, down ; 
Only. referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low, 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to heav’n be blind ‘to all below. 
Reve rer. a. f. [from revere.] One who 

venerates ; one who reveres. 

When se divine ‘revelations were committed 
to writing, the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers 
of them, that it was the bufinefs of the Mafarites, 
to: numbersnot, only the.feétions and lines, but even 
the words and letters of the Old Teftament. 

Government of the Tongue. 
REVE RSA Lon. f. [som reverje.] Change 
of fentence. 

The kings in the uerai of the attainders of 
his partakers, had his will. `+ Bacon's, Henry: VIL. 

To REVERSE. v.a. [reverfus, Latin. ] 


1. Toturn upfide down. 
A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if 
balanced by admirable’ kill. Temp/e’s Mifcellanies. 
2. To overturn ; to fubvert. 
Thefe now controul a wretched people's fate, , 
Thefe can divide, and thefe reverfe the itate, Pope. 
3. To turn back. |. 
Michael's fword ftay’d not; 
But with fwift wheel revere, deep entring fhar'd 
Satan's right fides Milton. 
4. To contradi€t; to repeal. 


Better it was in the eye of his underftanding, . 


that fometime an erroncous fentence definitive 
fhould prevail, till the faine authority, perceiving 
fuch overfight, might afterwards correct or re- 
werfe it, than. that ftrifes. fhould have refpite to 
grow, and not come fpeedily unto fome.end. 


Hooker's Preface. | 


Shuke/peare. 


Pricr. . 


REV 


Avdceree was madz, that they had forfeited, their’: 
libecties;,and albcit) they smade »grcat. moans, yet 
could they not procuse this fcatence to be rewejed. 


Hayward 
Death, his, doom which I 

To mitigate ths plead, not to reverse, 
‘Yo better life thall yield him. Witter. 


Though grace nay have reverfid the condemn. 
ing fentenec, vand fealed the finac's pardon before 
God, yetsiu may havedeft.notrantccipt of that pare 
dəmin the &nner's brea t. Sub. 

Thole feem todo betywho, taking vfctultints 
from facts, carry them, in their minds to be judged 
of, by what they shall fiad in hittory to confirm or 
reverfe hete imperfect obfervations. Lockea 

5- To turn tothe contrary. 
Thefe plain characters we rarely find, =, 
Though ftrong.the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind,» KET 
Or puzzling contrazies:confound the whole, | 
Or affectations quite rec‘erfe the foul. ~" Popes 
6. To put each in the place of the other. 
With what ty ranny cuftom governs men! it 
makes that reputable in one age, ‘which Wasia vice 
in another, and reverfis even the diitinctions of 


good and evil. Rogers. 
7. Torecall; torenew. Obfolete. 
Weill RAN true.all he did rche arfe, 
And.to his frefh remembrance did reve fe "= 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. — Spenfers 
(To Reve'rse.ng. n, [revertere, reverfus, 
Latin. ] -To return. Spenfer. 
REVERSE. 2. /. [fromthe verb.} 
1. Change; viciffitude. 
The ftrange reverfe of fate you fee 5.. ; 
I pity’d you, now youanay pity mes Drsden 


By. a ftrange revere of things, Juftiniants law, 
which for many ages was neglected, doesinow ob- 
tain, and the Theodofian code, is in a manner ån- 
tiquated. Baker. 

2. A contrary; an oppofite. This is a 
{enfe rather colloquial than analogous. 

Count Tariff appeared the rever/e of Goodman 
Fa&. Addifon. 

The performances, to ett, God has annexed'the 
promifes of eternity, are juft the reverfe of all the 
Tes of fenfe. Rogers. 

. (Revers, Fr. ] The fide of the coin 
on which theheadisnotimpreffed. 

As the Romans fet’ down the image and inferip. 
tion of the conful, afterward of the emperor on the 
one fide, fo they changed the reverfe always upon 


new events. Camden, 
Our guard upon the royal fide; 
On the reverfe our beauty’s pride. Waller. 


Several reverfes are owned to be the reprefenta- 
tions of antique figures. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 


REVERSIBLE. aaj. [reverfibley French ; 
from vrever/e. } Capable of beng re- 
verfed. 


REVE'RSTON. af Lreverfion, French ; 
from reverfe.] 


re The ftate,of being to be poffeffed after ; 
the death of the prefent poffeflor. 3 
As were our England in reverfien hisy 
And he our fubjects next degree in hope. Shake/p. 
A lite în reverfion is not half fo valuable, as that 
which may at.prefent be entered on. Hammond. 
z2. Succeflion to; right of fucceffion ta. 
\\ He was very old, and had out-lived moit of his 
friends ; many _perfons of quality being dead, who 
had, for recompence of fervices, procured the re- 
ae! align of his office. ` Clarendcn. 
Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a 
futurity ; ; whole life depends upon ‘his breath, and 
is fo reftrained to the prefent, that it cannot fecure 
to itfelf the reverfion of the pelts next minute ? 
« Sourb's Sermens. 


* $0 many candidates there ftand for wit, s 


A place at court is fcarce fo bard to yet; 
In 


+ = & 


REV 


-i In vain they crowd. each ozher.at the.door ; 

For e’en reverfions are all begg'd before. Dryden. 
Fame's a reverfion in which men take place, 
“+O iate reverfisn ! at their-own deccafe. Young. 
REvE RSIONARY. ay. [trom rever/ion. } 

To be enjoyed in, {ucgeffion. 
There are multitudes of ¥everficuary patents and 
reverfisrary promifes of preferments. Arbutbnór. 
Jo REVERT. v.a. [reverto, Latin. ] 
1. To charge; to turn.to the.contrary. 
Wretched her fubjeéts, gloomy fits the queen," 
Till happy chance revert the cruel {cene; 
~ And apith folly, with her wild refort 
Of wit and jelt, difturts the fulemn court. 
‘2. To reverberate." fms 
The ftream boils 
1 Around the ftone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thomnfor. 
Jo Revert. v. n. [revertir, old Fr.} 
To return ; to fall back. 
s My arrows, | ; * 
Too Nightly timbred for fo loud a wind, 
Wouid have reverted to my bow. again. Sbake/p. 
If hig tenant and patentee -fhalt difpofe: of shia 
gift without his kingly affent, the land fhall revere 
. tothe king. Bacon. 
Revert. 2./. [from the verb.] Return ; 
recurrence. A mufical term. 
Hath not mufick her figures the fame with rhe- 
torick ? what is a revert but her antiftrophe ? 
Peacham cn Mufick. 
Reve rtTisre. adj. [from revert.] Re- 
turnable. Aid: sa 
Revery. n. fa [refverie, Fr.] 
mufing ; irregular thought. y 
Rewery is when ideas float in our mind, without 
any refleétion or regard of the underftanding. 
Locke. 
If the minds of menewere laid open, we fhould 
fee but little difference between that of the wife 
man and that of the fool ; there are infinite riacriés 
and numberlefs extravagancies país through both. 
Addifon. 
Tam really fo fdr gone, as to take pleafure in 
reveries ot this kind. Popes 
Jo Revest. v. a. [revefir, revétiry Fr. 
‘reveftio, Latin. } 
a. To clothe again. © 
1 ; I Her, nathlefs, 
Th’ enchanter finding fit for hia intents, 
` Did thus reveffyand. deckt with due habiliments, 


Spenfere 

When thon of life reneweft the feeds, 

The withered fields revcf their chearful weeds. 
` l Wotton. 

2. Toreinvelt ; to vek again in a poffeifion 
or office. . 

Reve’stiary. nèf. [reveffiaire, French; 
from reveffio, Latin. ] ~ Place «where 
dreffes are repofited. 

> TheeffeQual power of ‘words the.Pythagoreans 
extolled; the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to 
a name, which was ingraved in the reveffiary of the 

Sotempke | Camden's Remains. 

Revi'crion.) n. fe © [revi@um, Latin. ] 
Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy: fucceed, “we fhall esn- 

” clade the days of the phentx, notin ‘ts own, but in 
thie laft and general flames, without all hope of - re- 

wvittion. Broton. 

Jo Revictuat. v.a. [re and <i@uxal,] 
To flock with victuals apain. : 

Te hata been objeGted, that T° put into Treland, 
anu fpént much time there, taking cate to reviffual 
myfeit, and none of the rët. Raligh's Apology. 

To REVIEW. v. a. [re and view. | 

I. To look back. 

So fwift he flies, chat his reviewing eve 
Blas let? the chafers, ane his car the cry. Denbam. 

3: To tee again. , 


Pricr. 


Loofe 


iç. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 


Revi'ser. n. J. [revifeur,eFrench ;, from 


Yo Revisit. v: a. frevifiter, French ; 


REU 


Thee I revifse fafe, 

And feel thy fov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Rewifie'f# not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain, 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 

Milt oni 

Let the pale fire revifit Thebes, and bear 
Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s’ear. Popes 

Revi'var. 2. /. [from revive.] Recall 

from a itate of languor, oblivion, or ob- 
fcurity ; recall to life. 


To REVIVE. vi 2. [revivre, French; 
revivo; Latin. ] 
I. To return to life. ` 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child 
camc unto him again, and he revived. 
1 Kings, XVite 220 


RE Y 


I thall review Sicilia; for whofe fight 

I have a woman's longingé \ Shake/peare. 
3. To confider over again; to re-exa- 
mine. 

Segrais faysy that the 4Eneis is an imperfect 
work, and that death prevented the divine poet 
from reviewing it; and, for, that reafon, he-had 
condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 

4. To retrace. 

Shall Lthe-long laborious fcene review, 

And open all the wouuds of Greece anew ? 


Pope. 


Revie wa a.f. [revexe, French ; from the 
verb. ]- Survey ; re-examination. 
He.with great-indifference confidered his reviece's 
and fubfequent editicns. Fell. 
We make a general reviw of the whole work, 
* and a general review uf nature; that, by compar- 
ing thefn, their full correfpondency may appear. 
Burnet`s Theory of the Earth. 
The works of nature will bear a thoufand views 
and reviews; the more narrowly we look into 
them, the mote occafion we thal! have to admire. 


hy Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To REVYV'LE. via. [re and wile.] » To 


reproach ; to vilify ; to treat with con- 
tumely. 

Aiked for their pafs by every {quib, 
That lift at will them to revile or {nib 

I read in’s looks } 
Matter againft me; and his eye revil'd 
Me as his abject object. Shakeipiare's Henry VIIL 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid 
of their revilings. Ifaiab, li. 7. 

She ftill beareth. him, an invincible hatred, re- 
vileth him ‘to his face, and raileth at him inrall 
companies. Swift. 

Revive. x. f. [from the verb.] Re- 
proach’;  contumely ;  exprobration. 
Not ufed, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy. voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf.—To whom 
The gracious Judge, without revile, reply'd. 

Milton, 

REVI LER. 2.f. [from revile:] One who 

reviles; one who treats another with 
contumelious terms. 

The bitteren revi/ers‘are often, alf wittad people. 

Government of the Tongue. 


REVI'LINGLY, ady, [from revile.] In an 
Opprobrious manner ; with contumely, 

The love I bear to the civility of expreflion will 

not fuffer me to be revilingly abroad. Maine. 


Revi'sau. af. [from revife.] Review; 
re-examination. 

The.revijal of thefe letters has. been.a kind of 
examination of confcience tome; fo fairly and 
faithfully have I fet down in them the undilguifed 
itate of the mind. — Pope. 

To REVISE. v. a. (renis Latin.] To 
review ; to overlook. 

Lintot will think your price too much ; 
Not, Sir, if you revifeit, and retouch. 

Revise. 2. J. [from the verb. ] 
1. Review ; re-examination. 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in re- 
gard to bis eyes.and other impediments, gives him- 
felf the trouble of corrections and revijese “Bayle. 

2. Among printers, va fecond, proof of a 
flieet.corrected, 

His fending them fheet by’ fheet’ when printed, 
and furveying the revifes. Fell. 


So he dies ; 
But foon revives ; death over him no power 
Shall long ufurp. Milton. 
2. To return:to vigour or fame; to rife 
from languor, oblivion, or obfcurity. 
I revive 
At this lat fight; affur'd that man fhal live. 
Milton. 
To Revive. UV. A. 
1. To bring’to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thof gardens feign’d 

Of reviv`d Adonis. “Miltone 
2. To raife from languor, infenfibility, or 
oblivion. 

Noife of arms, or view of martial guife, 
Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. . 

Spenfer. 
3 Torenew ; to recollect ;\ to bring back ` 
to the memory. 

The memory is the power to vive again in 
our minds thofe tdeas, which after ‘imprinting 
have bcen laid afide out of fight. Locke. 

The mind hasa power in many cafes to revive 
perceptions, which it ‘hus once had. Locke. 

4. To quicken; to roufe. 

I fhould revive the foldiers hearts ; 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shakefpearce 

What firft AEneas in this place beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and hie fear expell’d. 


Drydens 


Spenfers 


Old Egeus only,could. revive his fon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. 
Drydens 
5- To recomfort ; to reftore to hope. 

God ‘lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviv~ 

ing in our bondage. Ezra, ix. 3o 

6. ‘To bring again into notice. 
He'll ufe me as he does my betters, 

Publith, my life,. my will, my letters, 

Revive’ the libels born to dic, 

Which Pope muf bear as well.as I. 
7- {In chymiftry.] 

mixed ftate. 
Reviver w f [from revive.] ‘That 

which invigorates or revives. 


To REVIVIFICATE. v.a. [revivifer, 
French; re and vivifico, Latin.] TO 
recall to life. 


Reviveerca’Tion. ai fv [from revivifi- 
cate.) “The aét of recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is inthe womb of its pa- 
rent, fo long are thefle medicines of revivificaticn 
in preparing. Speffator. 

Revivi'scency. n. f. [rewivifco, revi- 
vifcentia, Latin.} Renewal of life. 

Scripture makes mention of a reftitution ant 
revivifcercy of all things at the end of the world, 

Burtete 

REUNION, nef. {reanion, French; re and 

union.] Return to a itate of juncture,. 
cohefion, or concord. 

Oy ae OR She, 


Swifte 
To recover from a 


Pope. 


revije- a Examiner; {uperinctendant. 
Revisions. Jo frevifon, French; from 
revije.) Review. 


revifo, revifita, Latin.} ‘Lo vifit again. 


REV 
She tbat fhould all pares fo reunion bow, 

She that had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw and fatter fundred parts in one. 
Jo REUNI TE. v. a. [re dnd unite. } 
1. ‘Fo join again; to make one whole a 

fécond time ; to join what is divided. 

By this match the line of Charles the Great 

Was reunited tothe crown of France. . Shukefpeare. 
2. To reconcile; to make thole at va- 

riance one. 

Go Reunrre. d.n. TO cohere agai. 

Re’vocaBie. adj. [revocable, French ; 
revoco, revocabilis, Latin: } aN 

1. That may bé recalled. l 

gx Howfoever you fhew birternefs, do not att .any 
thing that is not revocuble. Bacon's Fffays. 

2. That may be repealed. | 

RevocaBieness. a. f. [fromrevocale. ] 
The quality of being revocable. 


Donne. 


Fo RE’ VOCATE. v. a. [revoro, Latin.] To | 


recall; to call backs 
His fucceffor, by order, ntllifies ~ 
Many his patents, and did revecate 


And re-afume his liberalities. Daniel’s Civil War. | 


REVOCA TION. n. f [révocation, French ; 
' revocatio; Latin. } 


1. A&t of recalling. : 
One, that faw the people bent for the revocation 
of Calvin, gave him-notice of their affcction.. 


Hooker. } 


2, State of being recalled... ag 
Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his revocation. 
Heewel's Vocal Foruft. 
3. Repeai ;_ reverfal. 
A law may ceafe to be in force, without an ex- 
prefs revocation of the lawgivers White. 


If ¿a grievance be inflicted on a perfon, he may f 


appeal; it isnot neceflary to pray a revocation of 
» fuch a grievance. Ayliffe. 
To REVO'KE. v. a. frevoguer, French; 
revoco, Latin. | 
1. To repeal; to reverfe. VOW 
When we abrogate a law, as being il] made; the 
whole caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, 
do we not herein revcke our very own'déed, and up- 
braid Ourfelves'with folly, yea’all that were makers 
of it with ‘overfight and error? Hooker. 
What reafon is thete;’ but that thofe grants and 
privileges thouldibe revokrd, vorircduced tothe firit 
intention ? z ) Spenfer. 
Without my ‘Aurengzebe J cannot lives 
Rewske his doom, or elfe my fentence give. Dryden. 
2. Tocheck.;. to reprefs. 
She ftrove their fudden rages to reveke, 
That.at the laf fuppreffing fury mad, 
They “gan abftain. x Spenfer. 
3. To draw back. 
Shame were to revoke ~ ~ 
The forward foorngiforanhiddenifhades Spenfer. 
“ Seas are troubledy when they do revoke ; 
_ Their lowing waves into themfelves again.. Davies. 
REVOKEMENT.n. Je [from revoke.) Re- 
vocation ; repeal; récall. Little in 
ufe. | 
Let it be nois'd, 
That throvghoar intercellion this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakgpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Jo REVO'LT. vin. [revelter, French ; 
rewoltare, Italian. | 
1. To fall offifrom one to another. It 
denotes fomething of pravity. or rebel- 


lion. 
All will revolt from me; and turn to him. 
l Shakefpeare. 
_ Our difconteñted-countiestdo revsi 
Qur people quarrel with obedience. Shakhefpeare. 
This people hath. a rveltfag and a rebellious 
heart; they are reverted and’gunc. Feremidny Vs"53- 


REV 
2. To change. Not in ufe. 


You are already love's firm votary, ~~ 
And canaot foon rewcle ahd change your mind. 


Sbakefpeare. 


REVOLT. 7. f. (role, French; from 
the verb. } ty 


-1e Defertion ; change of fides. 


He was greatly ftrengthened, and the,enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. 
If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 
may not thofe two parts of the monarchy be tco 


‘powerful forthe rent, incite of d reoth? 


Not in ufe. 
You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. 
3. Grofs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a grofs rewo/t ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes». 
To an extravagant and wheeling ttrangere Shake/p. 
REVOLTED. part. [from revolt.] Hav- 
ing fwerved from duty. 2 aT cn 
noe Aliv Thou, fing'e hattrmaintain’d -p 
Aganit revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. 
Mikon. 


REvaLTER. 2. /- [from revolt.] _ One 
who changes fides; a.deferter; a rene- 
gade. si 

Fair honour that thou doft thy God; in trufting 
He will accept thee to defend his caufe, i 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton. 

He was not 4° revolter’ from. the truth, which 
he had once embraced. Aitert drys Sermons. 

Thofe, who are negligent or revolters, ‘fhall pe- 
rifh. Swift. 

To REVO tve. v. ni [revolvo, Latin. } 

1. Torol] in a circle; to perform’a revo- 
‘lation. . Kas 

They do not revclve about any common centre. 

If the earth revolve. thus,» each houfe near the 
equator muit move ‘a thoufand miles an hour. * 

a Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 
Each revolving: year, 
The teeming ewzs a triple offspring.bear. 

2. To fall back. 

On the defertion of ian appeal, the, jurifdiction 


judge 2 QUN. 
Aylife’s Parergon. 


Pope. 


does ipfo jure revolve to the J 


To Revo'tve. v. a. [revolvo, Latin. } 
1. To roll any thing round. 


Then in the Eafe her turr the fhinés, 
Revolv'd on heav’n's great axis. 
2. To confider ; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales 1 told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. 
l Sbakefpeare, 
Revoru’ tron. n. J. (revolution, French ; 
revolutus, Latin. ] : 
1. Coutfe of any thing which returns. to 
the point at which it began to move. 
On their orbs impole | 
Such reftlefs revolution, day by day 
Repeated. 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of 
the heavens. Watts. 
2. Space meafured by fome revolution. 
At certain revolutions are they brought, 
And fcel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the fhort reve/ution of a day. 
Dryden. 
The Perfian wept over his army, that within the 
réciluiinmof a fingle agey‘not a man would be left 
alive. Wake. 
3. Changein the ftateof'a government of 
country. Ieis uled among usixasr idan, 


Milton. 


4 Rotation ; circular motion. 
5. Motion backward. ` 
Raleigh. | 


Addifon's Sate cf the War. 
|2.: A -revolter3) one who changes! fides. } 


Shakefpeare. 


Chegne. $ 


Milton's Paradife Lof. | 


YR EW 


for the change produced by the admif- 
fion of king William and qu'en Mary. 
“The late reasiurion, juftified by its neceMity, and 

the good it had produced, will be:a laffing sateen 
Fe 8G ` Davinarits 


Fear ruy 
\ 


Comes thünd'ring back with dreadful revaluation © 
On my defense heid U Miliar. 
To REVO MIT. V. a. [revomir, Frébch ; 
re and vomit.) Tio, vomit; to, vomit 
again. } nhs ened dh iaa pea 
They might caft it up, and, take more,, vomit- 
ing and revomiting wh; theydank. Hakewidl. 
Revo Lsion. na. [revilfion, Faw revulfus, 
Lat.] ‘The att ot revelling or drawing 
-humoors, from a semote part’ of the 
body. VERN ie. 
Derivation differs  fsomsreculfon only in the 
meafure! of the! diltancej Land the’ force of “the 
medicines. ufed': .if we draw it» to fome very: re- 
mote or contrary part, we calhit rewulfion; if only 
to fome neighbouring place, and. by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. Wifeman of Tumoars. 
Theresa way’ of revul/fon to let blood in an 
adverfe part. , Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
v., Fhad heard of fome ftrange cures of frenzies, by 
cafual applications of fire to the lower parts, which 
fcems réalonable enough, by the violent revu/fon it 
„may make of humoursfrom the head. Temples 
Revu'tsive. aaj. Having the power of 
revulfion., ss > de bis -Ž 
His luz bf blodd Breaking forth Again with preater 
violence than it hid done before; Wis not to be 
topped by outwatd applications, mor the revalfucs 
of any kinds Fell. ` 
To REWARD. v. a. [re and award, to 
give in return. SÁraner.] 
Le: To give in return. > i 
Thow hatt rewarded me, good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. P Samuel, xxiv. 176 
‘They rewarded me evil fur good. Bfainixxxy. 126 
zè To repay; to recompenie for fome- 
thing good: ` » ey 
God rewards thofe that’ have made ufe of the 
fingle talent,’ that loweft proportion: of “grac 
which he is pleafed to give; and the method of 
his rewarding is by giving them-more grace. 
: : Hastmond. 
To judge th unfaithful dead, ‘but to reward” 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs, i Miltone 
There is no,more reafon to reward a man for 
believing that four is more than three, than for 
being hungry or fleepy ; becaufe thete things do not 
proceed from choice, but from natural neceMfity. A 
man mutt do fo, ‘nor can’he do otherwite, Wi7Bins. 
The Supreme Being rescani/s the juit; ‘and pus i 
nites the unjuft. . bs Brocme.ou the Odyfiye 
Rewa’ro. 2. J. [fromthe verb. ] Ji 
1. Recomipenie'given for good performed, 
Rewards and punifhments do always prefuppeie 
fomething. willingly done well or ill; without 
which refpeét, though we may fomet'mes receive 
good, yet then it, is only’a benefit and nota réz 
wards Hookera 
‘No myfelf I owe this due regard, Fats 
Not to make love my gift but my reward, Dryden. 
Men Have confented to the immortality of the 
foul and the recompenfes of another world, pro- 
mifing to themfelves fome rcevards of virtue after, 
‘this life. Tilletfens 
2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of 
irony, for punishment or recompenfe of 
evil 3 P 
REWA RDABLE. adj. [from .‘reward.} 
Worthy of reward. anu 
Men's aétions are judged, whetherin their own 
‘natute reqwardable.or punithable. a fork. 
The action that is but indiffexent, and withous 
A rewards 


RHE 


reward, if done only upon our own choice, is an act 
of religion}, nd. rewarduble by. God, if done in 
„Obedience | to our fuperiors. Taylor. 
EWA RDER. wf. [from reward.] One 
that rewards; one that recompenfes. 

A Uberal reqwarder of hig triends..  Sb.tke/peare. 

As the Supreme Being 4s the only proper judge 
of our pétfettions, i) is he the only fit rew.trder 
of them. Aidijone 

WW judges, as aln. as rewvarders, have popular 
affemblies been, of thofe who belt deferved from 
item 


> - 


4 Svift. 
Ki EWO'RD. o. a. [re and PE Tga Lo 
_ repeat in the fame words. 

Bring me to the teft, 
And fiche matter will reapord ; which madnefs 
A Woeld garnbol from.” SBa fpeare’s Héntlet. 

R HABA'RBARA TE ads. {from rhasarbara, 

_ impregnated or ‘tin ared” with 
rhubarb. 

“The fale humours mut be evacuated by the 

_fennate, rhabarbarare and fwect mañña purgè:s, 

Nie acids added, or the Meal waters.  Fivyer. 

Rua’ppomancy. 
Brau tres by. a wand. , 
aS me rbabdomancy is that which, is wufed 
ineral | difcoveries, with a forked hazel, com- 
rie caed Mofes’s rod, which, freely held forth, 
will itir and play if any mine. be under ic. 
„>  Bravs’sValgar Evrsurs. 
Pans ‘psopisT. 2. J. [from rbapjedy.] One 
j who writes without regular ae aA Li 
of one part upon another. | 
Afk our rbapfodif, if you have Haines but | 
the excellence and lovelinefs of) virtue to preach, 
and no future rewards or punifhments, how many 
Vicious wretches will you ever reclaim ? Watts. 
RELA’ PSODY. a. J. [sapudias Ein to 
few, and wh, atong.{ Any number of 
parts joined together, without neceffary 
dependance or/natural connectton. 
yesh a deed, as {weet religion makes 
fody of words. Shake/prare's Hamlet. 
Arie confufion and rbapfody of dithcultes was 
Rot to be fuppofed in cach fingle finner.. Ha immond. 
< He, that makes no reflexions on what he veads, 
oniy loads his mind with a rbapfody of tales fit for 
the entertainment of others. čke. 
~~ The words fice over the cars, and vanik, like a 
i rhapiody of evening tales. Warts on the Mind. 
Rurin-perry, 2. f" [pina cervina, 
Latin.) Buckthorn, a plant. E 
‘RHE’ TORICK. 2. f (iiei panne 
"i! rench. } 
The act of fpeaking not merely with 
 sbtpbitelyy but with art-and elegance. 
£ We could nor allow him an orator, who had 
the bent thoughts, and who knew,ail the rules of 
y igus, if- he had not acquired the art of ufing 
them. Dryden's Dufrefacy. 
Of the iR: and hew they are moved, 
Arikotle in his fecond book’ of rbercrick, Esth 
admirably difcourfed in a little comipafs. Liche. 
+» (Grammar teacheth us to {peak properly, rbe- 
rerick inttruéts to foeak elegantly. Baker. 
* The power of perfuafion; oratory. 
£o The hearts Rill rbæzoriik, difclos’d with eyes. 
Shakefpeare. 
His fuber-lips.then didphe foftly part, 
Whence of pure réctorich whole &reams outflow. 
Fairfax. 


: 
į 


Enjoy your dear wit and gay rbetorick, 
That hath fo well been taught on treenig fence. 
Milion. 
RHETORICAL. adj. Federici, Latin ; 
fromrberorick.] Pertaining to rhetorick ; 
oratorial ; figurative. 
The apatehentions 7 is fo deeply rivetted into my 
mind, ‘that rbetorival Hourifhes cannot at all loofen 
it. More. 


[283 and 


2. An orator. 


RHEU NATICK. 


RHE 


Becaufe Brutus: and Caffius met a blackmore, 
and Pompey bad on a dark garment at Pharfalfa, 
thefe were prefages of their overthrow, which not- 
withitaoding are fcarce rhetorical fequels, con- 

«cluding metaphors from, realities, and from con- 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. 
> Brown. 

The fubje& may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, 

which does not com? under our fenfes. Watts. 


Ruetoricauty. adv. [from rhetorical. | 


Like. an orator; figuratively ; with in- 
tent to move the pafhons. 


To Reerorircatre. w.a. [rbetoricor, low 


Latin 5 from rhetorick.} ‘To play the 
orator ; to attak the paffions. 

‘Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than 
apologize or rbctoricate 5 not to fuiter themfelves to 
petifh in the midft of fuch folicitations to be faved. 

+ Decay of Piety» 


/Rueroricrans af) [rhetoricten,, Fr. 


rhetor, Latin. } 


1. One who teaches the {cience of rheto- 


rick. 

The ancient fophifts and rbetcricians, Gik ever 
had young additors, lived till they were an hundred 
years old. Bacon. 

"Vis the bufinefs of rbetoricians to treat the 
characters of the paffions. “~ Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A manmay be a very good rbetoriciany and, yet 
at the fame time’a mean orator. Baker cn Learning. 
Lefs proper. 

He play`d at Lions a declaiming prize, 

At whici the vanquilh d rbeterician diese Poigene, 


RHETORI cian, adj. Suiting a matter of 


rhecorick. . 
Boldlysprefum`d! with rbetorician pride, 
To hold of any queftion either fide. Blackmore. 


RHEUM. a.J. [jopas rbeume, French. | 


A, thin, watery ; matter oozing through 
the glands, chiefly about the mouth. 


Quincy. 


Tron not thefe cunning waters of his eyes ; 
For villasry is nor without fuch a rbeum 5 
And he, long traded init, makes it feem 
“Like rivers of remorfe. Shakefpeare. 

You did void your rbeum upon my beard. 

. Stakefpeare. 
~ Each chaning feafon does its poifon bring, 
Ré&eums chill the winter, agucs blait the fpring. 

_ Prior. 

adj. [@:veerix®.; from 

rheum.) Proceeding trom rheuuy OF -A 
peccant watery humour. 

The mvon,) the governels of floods, 

Pale in her anger, wathes all the air, 
That rbexrmacict difeafesdo abound. . Sbakefpeure. 

The blood taken away looked very fizy or rbeu- 
maticke Floycr. 

RHEUM AT ISM. ”. Ss [iruano yt; p rheuma- 

tifme, Fiench ; rbheumatifmus, Latin. ] A 
painful diltemper fuppoled to proceed 
from acrid humours. 

Kbeuwatifm is a dittemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana communis mufculorum, which It makes 
rigid and unfit for motion; and it {eems to be 
occafioned, almott. by the fame caufes, as the! 
mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered fitt 
and.gritty in the gout. Kuincy. 

The throtling quinfey, ,"tis my ftar appoints, 
And rbeumatifms J fend to rack the joints. Dryder. 

RHEU'MY. adj. (from rheum.| Foll ot 


fharp moifture. 
Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he teil out of his wholefome bed, 
To dare the vile @ptagion of the night)? 
And tempt.the rbeumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his ficknets ? Shakéefpcare. 


The SouthyhevJoos’d, swho night and horror! 


brings, 
And: fogsvaresthaken from his Baggy wingt:”. 


RHY. 


From his, divided beard two ftreams he pours; 
His head and rbeumy eyes diftil in fhow rs. Dryden. 
RHINOCEROS. 1. J. [h and négag; rbino- 
cerot, French.) A-vat beatin the 
Eaft, Indies armed with a horn ‘on. his 
nolel. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 
The arm’d rhixeceros, “or Hyrcanian tyger ; 
Take any ihape but that,’ and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
If, you, draw. your beat in an emblem, fhew a 
landfcape of the country natural, to the beat; as 
to the rbinoveros’an Eaft Indian landfcape; the cre 
code, an Egyptians l Peacham. 


RHOMIB. 7. ‘[rhombe, Fre rhombus, 
Lat. s9.80-.] In. geometry, a paral- 
lelogram or quadrangular figure, having 
its four fides; equal, and conffting, of 
parallel lines, wath two oppalite angles 
acute, and two obtufe: itis formed by 
two equal and right cones joined toge- 
ther at their bafe. - Trevoux and Harris. 

Save the fun his labour, and that fwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rbomd fuppos’d 
Invifibie elfe above.all ftars, the wheel 
Of day and nighr. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear, 
In rbombs and wedges, andihalf mong and wings. 

Miter. 

Ruomrick. adj. (from rhomb.] Shaped 
like a rhomb. 

Many other forts of ftones are régularly figured; 
the afteria in form of a ftar, and they arevof a 
rhombick figure. i Grew. 

RHO’MBOID. nif: finuBondns 3 rbhom- 
boide, French.}- A figure approaching 
tosa rhomb. 

Many. other forts of {tones are regularly figured ; 
and they are of a rhomboick figure; talk, of such 
as are rhomboid. Grew. 

RHOMBOI DAL. sadje . [ from. rbombord. | 
Approaching in fhape to.a-rhomb. 

Another rbomboidal felenites of a compreffed 
form, had: many, others infixed round he middie 
of it. Voodwards 

RHUBARB. Aaj. Gtabarbara; Latin. |. 
A medicinal root {lightly purgative, se- 
ferred by botanifts to the dock. 

What 7hubard, fenna, or what purgativc ros 
Would-feour thefe Englith hence? ~ Shake/peare. 

Having fixed the fontanel, I porged him with 
an infufion of *Subarb in tmall ale. Wifeman. 


RHYME. n.f- [su90; 5 rhythme, French. } 
1. A barmonical facceffion of founds. 
The youth with fongs and rbimes : 
Some dance, fome hale the rope. Dabam. 
z. The confonance of verfes; the cor- 
refpondence of the laft found of one 
verle to the Jaft found or Ein of 
another. 
For rbyme.the aS 3 is of verfcs, 
With which like hips they: fteer their courfes. 
Hratibras. 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and zbymes 
Prevail.as much in thefe bard iron times ; 
As would aplump of trembling fowl, that rife, 
Againk an caglefoufing from the fkiess Dryden. 
Jf Cupid throws. ayfingle dart, ‘> 
We makc him wound the lover’s heart 5 
But if be takes his bow and quiver, 
“Tis fure he muf ctransfhx the liver 5 
For vhime with ‘reafon may: difpenfe, 
And found has right to govern fenfe. 
3. Poetry; a poem. 
All his manly power it did difperfe, 
As he were warmed with inchanted 1 /'mes, 
Vbat oftentimes he quak'd. Fairy Queen. 
Who would*not fing for Lycidas? he knew 
Hirnielfto fing, and bald the lofty ryme. a 
ow 


Milton, 


Privr. 


“RIB 


Now fportive youth 
Carel incondite rhythms with Cuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 
4. Avword of found to anfwer to another 
word. 

What wife means to gain it haft thou chofe ? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of prole. 
Is thy ambition fweating for a rbyme, ` 
"Thou unimbitious fool, at this late time? Yeung. 

RaymEorreajon. iNuomber or fenfe. 
} was promis'd on a time, 
To have ran for my rhyme 5 
But from that time unto this feafon, . 
l had neither rbyme nor recfen. Spenfer. 

The guiltinels’ of my mind drove the groftnefs 
of the foppery into a received belief,’ in defpight of 
the teeth of all rime and reafor, that they were 
fairies. Shakefpeare. 

Jo RHYME. v. n. 


». Vo agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell; 
But fagotred his notions as they ‘ell, 

And; if they réim'd and rattled, all was well. Dry. ) 
2. To make vertes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rbime 
themfelves into ladies favours, they do always rea- 
fon themfelves out again. Shakcfpeare. 

Ths march'd theybard and blockhead, fide by 

_ fide, 
Who réymd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. 

A l Pope. 
Ruy mer. Ja. /. [from rhyme.] "One 
Ruy msrer.§ who makes rhymes; a 

verfifier; a poet in contempt. 

Scall'd rAimers will ballad us out o* tune. Sbak. 

It was made penal to the Englith, to permit the 
Jrith, to graze upon thcir lands,, toi entertain’ any 
of cheir minttrels, rbiners,” or news-tellers. 

Davies cn Ireland. 

Rbym:r come on, and'do, the worft you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

Milton's rhime,is .conftrained at an age, when 
the paffion of love makes every man a rhimer, 
though not a poet. Dryden. 

1 {peak of thofe who are only rbimffers. Dennis. 

RHY THMICAL. adj. fsSpakte ; ryth- 
mique, French ; from ryme or rhythm. | 


Harmonical ;, having one found propor- 


tioned to another. 
RIB. z:/. [pibbe, Saxon. ] 
3. A bone in the body. e 
' Of thefe thew are twenty-four im number, viz. 
twelve on each fide the twelve vertebre of the 
bock ; they are feyments of ‘a circle 5° they grow 
fiat and broad, as they approach ther fternum ; 
- but the nearer they are.to the vertebrae, the rounder 
and thicker they ‘arci atewhich end they, have a 
round head, which, boing covered with a\cartilage, 
is received. into the finus in the. bodies ofthe ver- 
eebræ: the ribs, thus articulated, make an acute 
angle with the lower yertebre: the riés have each 
a fmall canal or fiaus, whieh runs along their un- 
der fides, in which lics a.nerve, vein, ‘and artery: 
their extremities which are fattened ‘to the fernum, 
are cartilaginous, and the eartilages make’ an obtufe 
angle with the bony part of the ribs; this “angle 
refpects the ‘head: the cartilages are ‘harder in 
avomen than in men, thatithey may better bear the 
weight of their breafts:, the ribs arciof two forts ; 
the feven upper are called true ribs, becaufe their 
cartilaginous ends are received into the finns of. ithe 
sternum; the five lower are called falfe ribs, becaute 
* they are fofter and fhorter, of which only the firit 
$e Joined to the extremity of the ternum, the car- 
‘tilaginous extremities ofthe refit being tied to onc 
another, and thereby leaving.a greater {pace for the 
dilatation of the itomach and incwails ; the lat of 
thefe fhort ribs is fhorter chanuall the reit: it is 
not tied to them, but fomctimes to the mufculys 
obliquus defcenidens. Quincy. 
Why do I yield to that fugzeltion, 
Whois horrid image doth unix. my hair, 


KIB 


_ And make my feated heart knocks at my ribs, l 


Again the ufe of nature ! Sakao Macbeth. | 
He open'd myvteft fide, and too i 
From thence a rib, with cordial fpirits warm 
And life blood ftreaming freth. 
Sure he, who firit the paffage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did bide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. 


Dryden. 5 


2. Avy piece of timber or other matter 


which ftrengthens the fide. 
1 thould not tee the faady bour glafs run, 
But l thould think of thallows and of flats; 
And Jee my wealthy Andrew dock'd inlands 
Vailing hershigh top lower than her ribs, 
To kifs her burial. Sdakefpcarte 
The fthips with fhatter'd ribs fcarce creeping 
from the feas. ‘ Draytone 


3. Any prominence running in ‘ines: as 


the ttalks of a leaf. 


RI'BALD. n.f. [ribauld, French ; ribaldo, 


Iralian.} A loofe, rough, mean, brutal 


wretch. : 
That lewd ritbald, with vile luft advanced, 
Laid dirtt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and theen. Spen/er. 
Your ritauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoifts fails, and flies. / Shake/peare. 
The bufy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous’d the -idu/d crows, 
And dreaming night will bide our Jey: no longer. 
Shacefpeare. 
Ne’or one fprig of lanrel grac'd thee riflalds, 
From faing Bentley down to pidliAp T ibbalds. 
Pope. 


Ri’patpry. z. f: [from ribald; ribaudve, 


old French.} Mean, lewd, brutal lan- 
guage. 
Mr. Cowley afferts, that obfcenity has no place 


in wit; Buckingham fays, ‘tis an itl fort of wit,: 


which has nothing more to fupport it than’ bare- 
faced:ribalary. Dryden. 


The sihaldry of the low characters. is dif-, 


ferent; the receve, miller, and cook are difin- 
guithed from each otheg. Dryden. 
In the fame antique loom thefe fcenes were 
wrought 
Embellith'd with good morals and juft thought, 
‘True nature in her nobleit light you fee, 
Bre yet dcbauch'd by modern gallantry 
Yo trifling Jeffs and fulfom rita‘dry. Granville. 
If the outward. profeslion of religion were once in 
practice among men in office, the clergy would fee 
theiriduty and interet in qualifying themfelves for 
lay-converfation, when once they were out of. fear, 
of being choaked by riéuhdry or prophanezels. 
‘ dwift. 


Ri’sanp. a. f. [rubande, ruban, French. 


This-word is fometimes written ridoz. | 
A filer of filk ; a narrow web of filk, 
which is worn for ornament. 
Quaint in green, fhe fhall’be loofe enrob'd, ` 
With ribbands pendent, flaring “bout her head. 
9 Shake/peare. 
A ribband did the braided treffes bind, 
The ret was loofe. ~ Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
See! in the litts they wait the trumpet’s found ; 
Some love device is wrouzht on ev'ry {word, 
Andev'ry riband bears fome mytftick word. 
Granviile. 


Ri’peen. aa. [from rid. ] 
t. Furnifhed with ribs. 


Was I by rocks engender'd 5 rild with feel ? 
Such tortures to refilt, or not to feel? Sandys. 
Hung on each bough a fingle leaf-appears, 
Which thrivell’d in its infancy remains, =- 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ftretcies wide its veins, 
But as the teafons in their circle run, 


Ope: its ribb`d furface to the nearer-fua. Gay. 


2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 


Remember ° 
The nat’ral brav'ry of your ifle, which Rands 


3. Marked with protuberant lines. 
Milton. | Ra’ BRON. n. f. See RIBAND. 
4 | To Ri’sroast. v.n. [ 


7 


REC 


As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks uotcaleable, and reating watérs. *" 


Shak-[pearce 


r 


rié and reaf.) To 
beat foundly. A burlefque word. 
That done, he rifes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blowz ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and bualting ` 4 
Of his magaificent ribreufting. _ Butler. 
T have been pinched in fleih, and well ribroafes 
under my former matters! but I'm in now for ikin’ 
and all. . . L'Eftrange. 


! RIBWORT. n.f. [plantago.}) A plant." 
Ric, 2./. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, 


or valiant man as in thele verfes of 
Fortunatus : Y 
Hilperice fotens, fi interpres barbarus adft, 
Adjutor fortis boc guogue:nomen babet. 
Hi pric Barbarians a itout helper term. 
So Alfricis altogether trong; Æthelric, 
nobly ttrong or powerful: to the fame 
{enfe 2s Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, 
Opimius. Gibjon’s Camden. 


Rice. n. J. [oryza, Latin.j One of the 


efcvulent grains: it hath its grains dif- 
pofed into a psnicle, which are almoft 
of an oval figure, and are covered witha 
thick hufk, {omewhat like barley : this 
grain iscultivated in mott of the Eaftern 
countries, Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is 
kindly to human conftitutions, proper for the con- 
fumptive, and thofe fübjeét to hemorrhages. ` 


. Arbuthaor. 
If the fnuff get out of the fnuffers, it may fall 
into a dith of rice milk. Swift. 


RICH. aaj. (riche, French ; ricco, Italian; 


pica, Sax.] 


te Wealthy; abounding in wealth; 


abounding in money or poffeffions; | 
opulent: oOppofed to psor. 

I am as rich in having fuch a jewel, 
As twenty fcas, if all their fand were pearl. 


f Sbukefpeare. 
The sich fhall not give more, and. the poor no 


lela. n ‘ . v Exsduse 
A thief bent to unhoard the cah + 
Of fome rib burgher. Milton. 


Ricb was his foul, though his,attire was. poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own cmbailador. — 
Dryden. 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, 
and poor in‘all the comforts of life. l Locke. 
He may look upon the richas benefators, wha 
have beautified the prospe@ all around him. Seed. 


|2. Valuable; eitinable ; precious; {plen- 


did ; fumptuous.. 
; Earth, in her rich attire, 
Confummate lovely fmil'd. Milton. 
Matilda never was meanlydrefs'd in her life; and 
nothing pleafeg her in dreis, but'that which is very 
rich and beautiful to the eye. ' Lave. 


3. Having any ingredieats or-qualities in a * 


great quantity or degree. 
So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 


At dittance, when the lpices blow, * 3 
By the ri b odour taughtto fteer, ‘ 
Though neither day nor ftar appear. _ Waller. 
If liie be fhort, it thall be glorious, 
Fach minute thall be rich in (ome great action. 
Rere. 
Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. 
r y Baker. 
4. Fertile; fruitful. 
There are, who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich forcign' mold on their ill-wacus'd Tand 
Induce, Philips. 


5+ Abundant; ` 


me 


-e oY 


RIC 
5. Abundant; plentifal. 


The gorgeous Eaft with rich.ff hand 
Pours on her fons barbarick pearl and gald. Milten. 
6. Abouading ; -plentifully stocked: as, 
pakufes rich in flocks. 
7. Having fomething precious, 
Groves whote rich trees wept odorous gums and 
biim. Miltone 
Ri’cuen. adj. [from rich] Enriched. 
Obfolete. g | 
. Of all thefe bounds, : 
With thadowy foretts, and with champains rich’`d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Ricues. 2. f. {richefes, French.] 
1. Wealth ; money or poffeffions. 
The inftrumentelnefs of rickes to'chariry has ren- 
» dered it neceffary*by laws to fecure propricty. 


Aa camer in Hammend. 
Chemits feek riches by tranfmutation and the 
grêat elixir. = y Spratt. 


` Riches do not confit in having more gold and 
filver,, but’ in having more in proportion than our 
neighbours, whereby we are cnabled to procure to 
ourfelves a greater plenty of the conveniencies of 
life, than’cemes within their reach, who, fharing 
‘the gold and filver of the world: ina lefs propartion, 
‘want the means of plenty and power, and fo are 
poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us fir enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more? meat, cloaths, 
and fire. Pope. 
2. Splendid fumptuous appearance. 
The riches of heav`n’s pavement, trodden gold. 
i Milton. 
Rı'cHLY. adv. [from rich.] 
1. With riches; wealthily ; fplendidly ; 
magnificently. 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And fhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women rich/y gay in gems. 
2. Plenteoufly ; abundantly. 
In animais, fome {mel!s are found more ri-bly 
than in plants. Brown's Vulgar’Errcurs. 
After a man has ftudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reports of adjudged cases will rich/y 
improve him. Wat:s. 
3. Troly; abundantly. An ironicai ufe. 
There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bafeft of 
_ the people, that one would not be forry to fee 
them beftowing upon one another a chaftifement 
which they fo richly deferve. Addif:n. 
Ri‘cuness. n. J. [from rich. ] 
14 Opulence; wealth. 
Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty. and richmefs 
adorn'd. Sidney. 
2. Firery; fplendour, 
3. Fertility ; fecundity ;. fruitfulnefs. 
This town is famous for the richaefs of the foil. 
Addifen. 
4. Abundance or perfedlion of any qua- 
lity. 
I amufed myfelf with the ricbnefs and variety of 
coloursin the weftern parts of heaven. Speftatsr. 
§. “Pampering qualities. 
The lively tinture of whofe’ gufhing blóod 
Shou'd clearly prove the rivbnefs ot his food. 


Dryden. 
Ricx. 2. f. See Reex. 


1: A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and fhelsered from 
wet, ' 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton. 


An inundation! 
O'etflared a farmer's barn ard ftable; 
Whole ricks of hay and tacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. fwift. 
Mice aad rats do grear injuries in the field, houfer, 
barns, sud corn vicis Stoctimer's Hiufkardry. 


z. A heap of corn or hay piled by the 


|RUCKETS.n. f. [rachitis, Latin. A 


` J thould poffefs th’ eftate, if he were dezd; 


Rivcxety. adj: 


Ri'cture. m. fe [ri@ura, Latin.) | A 


Rip. pret. of ride. 
To RID. v. a. [from pnebddan, Saxon. 


3." ‘Yo difpatch. 


RID 


4. To drive away ; to remove by violence; 


RID 


gatherer. to deftroy. 
In the North they bind them up in fmuill Ah ‘deathfmen! you have rid this fweet young 
bundles, and make {mall ricks of them in the field. prince. Shake/pearee 


Mortimer's Hufbandry. | Ri’ppance. a. f. [from rid.] 
1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from 
all. adverfity, and ‘the.extent of faving mercy to- 
wards al] mene Hookers 

2. Difencumbrance ; lofs of fomething 


one is glad to lofe. 
I haveitoo griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious teave:. thus lofers part. 
—A gentle riddance. . Shakefpeare. 
By this, the cock had.a.goed riddance of his rival. 
l L'Efirarge. 
3. AQ of clearing away any encum- 


brances. 

Thofe blooms, and?thofe\dropping gums, 
That lic beftrown, unfightly.and unimooth, 
Afk riddance, if we niean to tread with eafe. 
Milton. 


name given to the dittemper at its firft 
appearance by Giiffex.]} 

The rickers isa diftémper tn children, from an 
unequal diftribution’ of nourifhment, whereby the 
joints grow knotty, and the limbs uneven: its 
cuié is performed by evacuation’and friction. 

uincye 

In fome years, liver-grown, fpleen, and rickets 
are put altogether, “by reafon of their likenefs. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

O weremy pupil fairlysknock’d o` th’ head, 


He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil, 
That ore fmall dofe will fend him to the devil. 
i Bryden. 
So when at fchool we fir& declaim, 
Old Bufby walks us in a theme, à 
Whofe props fupport our infant veins 
And help the rickets in the brain; 
But when our fouls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit's efate. Prior. 


[from rickets.] Dif- 


eafed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the folids are too 
lax, the cafe of rickety children, the diet fhould be 
gently aftringent. Arbuthnot. 


Ri’ppveN. the participle of ride. 
He could never have ridden out an eternal period, 

but it muft be by a Bie powerful being than hime 
felf. Hale. 


RIDDLE. 2. fi [pevelr, Saxon; from 
pzde, counfel, perhaps a trial of wit. | 
1. An enigma; a puzzling queftion; a 
dark problem. 
How vid you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and in charms of death ? 
The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv`d it not, devour'd ; 
That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Catt herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian ftcep. 


gaping. { Dig. Shakefpeare. 


In\the pret. perhaps ridded or rid; in 


the paffive participle rid. ; ‘ Pye Milton. 
T + f P Ae ! 2. Any thing puzzling. . 
Ee aes See ase LEPETT "Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady 5 
It is he that delivereth me from my cruel ene- Not love, if any lov'd her: hey day ! 
mies ; thou fhalt rid me from the wicked man. So edwithe never ule their Mithe, 
Pfalm xviii. 49. But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudibras. 


Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 
Pjalm cxliv. 

I will bring you out from under their burthens, 
and r:d you out of their bondage. Exodus, vi. 6. 
. To clear; to difencumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their 
learned paftor, as now importunate to obtain him 
again from them, who had given him entertain- 
ment. Hecker. 

I muft rid all the feas of pirates. Shakefpeare. 

We'll ufe his countenance ; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. . Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

“Upon the word, ftept forth 
Three of thy crewy to- rid thee of that care. 


2 Ben Fonfen. 
I can put on 


Thy terrors, as I put thy mildnefs on, 

Image of thee in all things ; and fhall foon, 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav'n of thefe rebell’d. 
í Milton. 


3. [Pnioole, Saxon.] A coarfe or open 

fieve. a k: ; 
Horfe beans and tares, fawn together, are eafily 
parted witha riddle. “Mortimers Huftandry. 


To Ri‘ppte. w. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To folve; to unriddle. There is 
_fomething of whimfical analogy be- 
tween the two fenfes of the word riddle ; 
as, we fay, tofift a queftion: but their 
derivations differ. 
Riddle me this, and guefa him if-you can, 
Who bears a nation ‘in’a fingle man >> = Dryden. 

z. To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fineit fifted mould muit be riddled in. 
Mertimer. 

Jo Ri’pvre. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
{peak ambigvoufly or obfcurely. 

Be plain, goed fon, and:homely. in thy drift; 
Riddling confefhon. tinds but riddling thrift. 
Sbarkefpeart. 

RippurnGcLy. adv..[from riddle.) In 

the manner of a riddle; fecretly. 

Though like the peftilence and old-fafhion'd love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be flarv’d out, yet their ftate 
Is poor. 

To RIDE. v.n. preter. rid or rede; part. 
rid Of ridden. [pidan, Saxon; ridens 
Dutch. ] 

a. To travel on horfeback. 

‘Brutus and Cafius 
Are rid, like madmen, through che gates of Rome. 
Shakepeare. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf, 


Such parting were.too pretty. Shu heff etre 
\ Ai 


Did faints for this bring in their plate; 
For when they, thouzghtthe caufe had need on’t, 
Happy washe that could be rid on’t, © EHudibras. 
‘The god uneafy till he flept,again, 
Refolv'd at once to rid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 
The greater vifible good does: not always raife 
men's defire, in proportion to the greatnefs it ap- 
pears to have ; though every little trouble moves 
us, and fets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 
The ladies afked, whether we believed that the 
men of*any town would, at the fame conjunéture, 
have loaden themfelves with their wives; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of fuch an 
opportunity to get rid of them? Addifon. 


Dorne. 


Having the beft at Barnet field, 
We'll thither traight; for willingnefs rids away. 
)  &bake/peare. 


R.L.D 


Am not I thinevafsy, upon which thou halt rid- 

dere : Numbers. 

‘Through ftorms of fmoke and adverie fire he 
rides, | Ag 

Whileev'ry thot is levell'd at his fides. Smith. 

Let your mifer ride on before, and do you gnl- 
lop aira him. Swift's Direétions-to the Groom 
2, ‘To ravel in ‘a vehicle ; to ‘be borne, 
not to walk. 
Integted be the air whereonthey ride. Slakefpeare. 
Upon this chio rid the diftreffed’ ack, that bore 
the {mall remains of meokind. Burn.t. 
3. ‘To be fupported inmotion. 
As venerable Neftor, hatciy'd in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, trong ‘ss the axle-tree 

On which kearn rides, kenit all the Grecian, ears 

Yo his experienc’d tongue. Shatefpeare 
y. To manage‘an horfe. 

Skill to ride feems a fcience 
Proper to gentle blood; fome others feign, 
‘l'o manage tteeds,’as did this vaunter; but in vain. 
Spenfer. 
The hortes I faw well chofen ; ridden, and tur- 
nifhed. Shakelpeare. 
Infpir'd by, loye,.whofe bufinefs is to, pleate, 

He rade, he fenced, he-mov'd with»graceful eafe. 
Dryden. 
5- To be on the water. 

On the weftern, coaft 

Rideth a puiflant army. 

The-fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral 
was not able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; 
hut was enforced to flip his anchors, and run his 
gailies on ground. Knolles. 
They were.then in a place, to be aided by their 
fhips, which rede near in Edinburgh Frith. 
Hayward. 
Waiting him.his royal Acet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low'r’d fails deny'd. 
À Dryden. 
Men once walk'd where fhips at anchor rides 
, Dryden. 
Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets. 
. Dryden. 
6. To be fupported by fomething fubfer- 
vient. / 
A,credulous father, and.a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpeéts none;..on whofe foolifh honefty 

My practices rid.eafy.... Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 
To Ripe. v-a. 

1. To fit on fovas'to be carried. 
They ride the airtin'whirbwind. 
2. To manage infotently at wall. 


Humility does not make us fervile:or infenfible, ° 


nor eblige us’ tobe! ridden at the pleafure of evcry 
coxen:nb. C:llier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be riaden 
by bakers, coblers, and brewers. Swift. 
Riner nef. [from ride.) 
1. One whois carried .on.a borfe or inia 
vehicle. 
The ftrong camel and the.gen’rous horfe, 
P eftiain’d and aw'd by man’s inferior force, 
Do.to the rider's will their rage fubmit, 
Ard antwer.to the fpur,. and own the bit. +Prim. 
2. One who manages, or breaks borfes. ` 


His horfes are bred better ; and to that end riders | 
Shake/pearc s As you like it. | 


dearly hired. 
i would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. 
Bramftone. 
3. An inferted leaf. 
RIDGE. n. = [ppesxy Saxon; rig, 
Danih; rygge, Dutch, the back.] 
1. The top of the back: 
He thought it was no time to ftay ; 
But ina trice advane’d the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, refem- 
bling the vertebra of the back. 


~ “Shakefocare. l 


d Milton. 


RID 


As when avulture on, Imaus. bred, | 
Whofe fnowysridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


Diflodges from a region tcarce of preys ` Miltwn. 
His fons 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! 
Milton. 


The highelt ridges of thofe mountains ferve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 
vallies * Ray. 

3. A Reep protuberance. 

Part rife in crystal wall, or ridge direct, 
For hate., 

About her coafts unruly waters roar, 
And, rifing on a ridge, infult the fhore. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thov viñtet the earth, thou waterett the ridges 
thereof abundantly ; thou fettleft the furraws there- 
of. Bfalmlxv. 10. 

The body is {mooti onghat end, and on this tis 
fet with ridges round the point. , Wioedeward. 

Wheat mutt be fowed above furrow fourté&y days 
before Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm 
ridges. Mortimer. 

g. The top of the roof rifing»to.an acute 
angle. 3 ai 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen 
inches, and made circular breadthways like an half 
cylinder, whofe diameter is about ten inches or 
more, and about half an inch «and half a-quarter in 
thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge of 
the roof, and alfo.on the hips. 9X0Me 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles. 
or rifings of the fleth inthe roof of the | 
mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
of the jaw tothe other like flefhy ridges, | 
with interjacent furrows or finking ca- 
vities.. _. arrier’s Did. 

To Rince. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To 
form a ridge. 

Thou from heav'n 
Feign'dit at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ftrength can leaft abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briftles rang'd like thofe that ridge the-back ~ 
Of chaf d wild boars, or ruffi’d porcupines. Milton. 

RI DGLING n.f. [ovis rejicula, Latin. 

RrpGiL. Ainfworth.| ‘A ram half, 
caftrated. 

Tend my herd, and fee them fed; 

To morning pattures, evening waters led: 
And ‘ware the Libyan ridgi/'s butting head. 
Dryden. 
And ‘ware the ridgling with his butting head. 
Dryden. | 

Ri‘noy. adj. [from ridge.] Rifing in a 
ridge. A 

Far in the fea againft the foaming fhore, 

There ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ftorms; but when ‘tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appears 
Dryden. 

RIDICULE. 2. f. [ridicule, French; ri- 
diculum, Lat.) Wivof that fpecies that 
provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole lite lang, 
And’the*fad*burthen of tome merry fong. 

Phofe, who ainvatridicule, “ 
Should fix ‘upon fome certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they’are in jeft. Swift. 

To Ri’picue. v. a. [from the nouni]. 
To.expofe to laughter; to. treat with. 
contemptuous merriment. 

L with the vein of ridiculing all that ås ferious. 
and good may ‘have no. worfe: effe& upon our ftate, | 
thaneknight-errantry had on theirs. Temple. 

He often took:a pleafure: to. appear ignorant, that 


Milten. 


Pope. 


themtfelves on their books. 2 
Riprcu Ler. #2, JfeOne thatmidicules. 
The ridiculer fhall make:only-himfelf ridiculous. 


Earl of Chefter field. 


heimight the betterturn to ridicu/ethofe that valucd | 
Addifen. . 


RLF 


Ripi’cunous. adj. [ridicule, + French ; 


ridiculus, Lat.] Worthy’ of laughter ; 
exciting contemptuous merriment. _* 
Thus was'the building left 
Ridiculous and the work confufion nam'd. Afi/r-n, 
It was not in Titus’s power not to be derided; 
but it was wehis pawer not to be ridiculous.  Seurh. 


Rinw’cu LOUSLY. adv. (from ridiculous. ] 


RIDI CULOUSNESS. 


R1'DING. particip. adj. 


In a manner worthy of laughter or con- 
tempt. Si FA 
Epicurus’s difcourfe concerning the original of 
the world is fo ridiculowfly merry, that the defign 
of his philofophy was p:eafure and not inftru@ion. 
à e d 4 : "SAh. 
n. J. [from ridicu- 
lus.] The quality of:being`ridicus 
lous. we $ l 
‘What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Ar- 
nobias make with the. images confecrated to divine 
worthip ? from the meannefs of the matter they 
arè made, the cafualties of fire, and rottennefs they 
are fubje€t to, on purpdfe to reprefent the ridicu- 
loxfnefs of worthipping fuch things. ` Stilling feer. 
Employed to 
travel on any occafion, — `’ | ? 
It is provided by another provincial conftitution, 
that.no suffragan bifhop hall have more than one 


„riding, apparitor, and that archdeacons fhall not 


_-bave fo much as one riding apparitor, but only a 


Ravine. a.f. 


foot mtfienger. Ayligle's Parirgens, 


[from ride.) 


1. A diitrict vifited by an officer. 
2. One of the dividions of Yorkthire; 


1 Ri’ pINGHOOD. 


Rie. z. J- An efealene grain. 


an{fwering to hundreds in other counties: 
corrupted from rithing. 


RiipinccoatT. a. f. |riding and coat.) 


A coat made to keep out weather. 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a 
journcy, wrap your own in it. © | Swift. 
n.f- [riding and hood. } 
A hood ufed by women, when they tra- 
vel, to bear off the rain. 

The palliolum was like our ridingh:cds, and 
ferved both for atunick andia coat. = Arbuthnte 
Good, boufewives all the winter's rage defpife, 
Detended by the’ ridingbocd's difguite. Gay. 
This 
differs from wheat in having a flatter 
fpike, the corn larger and more naked. 

A ' 

i Miller. 
- Auguft hall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce afpe@, upon his head a garland“of wheat and 


rie. ‘Peacham. 


RIFE. adj: [pype, Saxon ; rif, Dutch.) 


Prevalent; prevailing; abounding. It 
is now only ufed of epidemical diftem- . 
ers. 
While thofe reflefs defires, in great men rife, 


To vift fo low folks did much difdain, 


e 


This while, though puor, they in tbemfelves did 
 Sretgn. Sidney. 
Guyon clofely did await ` 


Advantage; whilft his foe did rage moft rife; 


Sometimes athwart, fometimes he Krook him 
{traight, i 
And falfed oft-hisiblows. Spenfer. 
The plague was.then rife in Hungary. Knolles, 
Bleflings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereof [o rife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere jong ` 
‘Intended to create. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
This is the place, T 
Whence ev'n now-the tumult.of loud mirth 
Was rife, aodperfect in my lift'ning ear.» Miltone 
That grotnded maxim > 
Soirife and celebrated in the mouths... 
Of wifct men, that to the ypublick good. 
Private refpects muft yield, . a a Milor 
fi Before 


RIG 


Fefore the pague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife ang mortal. Arbutbnat on Air. 
Ri rey. agu. [from réfe.] Prevaleatly ; 
abundar tlv. 
It was réfzly reported, that the Turks were 
coming in a great fleet Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Rireness.a.f ifrom rife.) Prevalence ; 
‘abundance. 
‘Fie aferibes the great rifene’s cf carbuncles in 
the fummer, to the great heats. Arburbnot on ir. 
RirrraFr. 2. J. [recrementua, Latin.] 
The retufe of any thing. 
Jo RIFLE. v.a. (rifer, rifler, French ; 
rijfelen, Dutch.] f 
1. ‘1o rob; to pillage; to plunder. 
Stand, Sir, and throw vs what you have about 
_ Jau; if not, we'll. make you, Sir, and rife you. 


s "apesi e Stutefpeare. 
Men, hy his fuggeticn taught, © 


i aed the centre, and with impious hands s 
By tae Lewis of their mother earth 
of treafures better hid. Milion’s Paradif: Left. 
“You have rifid my mafter ; who fai! maintain 
me’ L Efirange. 
A commander in the parliament's rebel army 
rifcd and defaced the cathed:al at Litchficid. Sruth. 
2. To take away; to feize as pillage. 
‘Mine is thy daughter, priet, and fhail remain, 
And pray’rs, and tears, and bribes fliali plead in vain, 
Till time fnall rife every, youthful grace. Pope 
Ri'rrer. n. f. [from rifle.) Robber; 
plunderer ; pillager. 
Riet. 2». J. [from rive.) A cleft; a 
~-breach; an opering.- 
He plackt a bough, our of whofe rift there come 
Small drops of gory blood. Spevjer. 
~ She did confine thee 
Into.a cloven pine, within which rf? 
Ampriion’d, thou didit paintuily remain. Shake/p. 
In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault; at the end of that is a 
round houfe,,with a (mali fit or rift; and in the 
conduit a window: if you cry out in the rifts it 
makes a fearful roaring at the window. accn. 
E They have an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, 
feeding upon a feed fhe cannot diget, expdleth 
it whole $ which, falling upon a bough aie 
-that hath fome rift, putteth forth the miffeltoe. 
J E Bacon. 


- Either tropick . 
*Gan thunder, and both endsof heav’n; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive ‘poud 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 
Some pick out bullets from the veffels fides, 
Some drive old oakum through each feam ara rift. 
Dryden. 
JoRver. v. a. [from the noun.}] ‘lo 
cleave; to fplit. ‘To rive is perhaps 
more proper. 
‘ "To the dread rattling thunder 
u Fave I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s ovt oak 
With his own bott. Shak:{peore's Tempef?. 
At fight of him the people with a fiour 
Rifved the air. Miiton's Agorifics. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late. abales, 
__ The green regd trembles. Pope's Meffiub. 
To RIFT. v.n. 
s. To burft; to open. 
I'd thriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Sbhakefpeare’s Winter's Tule. 
Some trees are beit for thip-timber, as oaks that 
grow in moit grounds; for that maketh the 
umber tough, and not apt to rift with ordnance. 
Bacsn's Natural Hiftery. 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell in- 
tread of contracting, and sometimes rift. 
. flagon’s Natural Hifory. 
2. (Raver, Danifh.] To belch; to break 


wond. 


RIG. a.f. Rig, ridge, feem to fignify 
the top of a hill falling on each {ide ; 


Vole The 


RIG 


from the Saxon, prigx; and the 
Iflandick, @riggur, boih fignifying a 
back. Gibjon’s Camden. 

Yo Ric. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the 
back. } i 

1. To drefs; to»accowre. Cloaths- are 
proverbially faid to be for the back, and 
vidtuals for the belly. 

Jack wasrigged out in his gold and filver lace, 
with a feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he 
made in the world. L'Effrange. 

2. To fit with tackI'ng. 
My minde for Egypt ftaode ; 
Whien nine faire fhips I rig’ forth for the flood. 
Charman. 

He, like a foolifh pilot, hath fhipwreck'd 
My veficl glorioufly rigg’d. Miltons Agonifies. 

The Gnner fhail fet forth like a thip launched 
into the wide fea, not only well built and rigged ; 
bat.alfo carricd on with fuli wind. . Seurb. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Derban. 

He rigged out another {mall feer, and the 
Acheeans engaged him with thcirs. Arbuthnit. 

RiGaDoon. x. f. {rigadon, French.) A 
dance. 

Rica TION. x f. [rigatio, Latin.} The 
aét of watering. , bia. 

Rivccer. 2. f. [from rig.) One that 
rigs cr drefles, 

Rifceirnc. n. J: [from rig.) The fails 
or tackling of a thip. 

To.plow the deep, , 

To make fit rigginz, or to build a thip. Creech. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives, 
‘All bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat, 
He ftands, and fces below his fcatter’d leaves. 

Dryden. 
Ri‘coisn. adj. [from rig, an old wore 
for a whore.}] Wanton; whorilh. 

Vilet things 
Become themfclves in her, that the holy priefts 
Blefs her, when fhe is rigzgifb. Shake/peare. 

To Ri Gare. v. a, [properly to wriggle. ] 
To move backward and forward, as 
fhrinking from pain. 


ritto, Italian; re@us, Latin. ] 
1. Fit; proper; becoming; fuitable. 


underitandeth, and rizbt to them that find know- 
ledge. Proverbs, viii. 


diftributions of good and evil fhall be fet rigér, and 


the noon-day. Aiterbury. 
The Lord God led mein the rigbr way- 
Genefis, xxiv. 48. 
2. Rightful ;7jaftly claiming. 


God, that determines which is the rivde heir in all 
cafes, the right of fucceffiion could inot have been 
certainly determincd. Locke. 

3. True; not erroneous; not wrong. 
lf there be no profpeét beyond the grave, the 
inference is certainly right, let us eat. and drink, 
for to-morrow we dic. Locke. 
Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equi- 
nox rightly computed; and being once reformed and 
fet sigir, it may be kept fo, by omitting the addi- 
tional day atthe end of every hundred and thirty- 
four years. Holder on Time. 
If my prefent and paft experience do exactly 
coincide, I fhall then be difpofed to think them 
both right. Beattie. 
4. Not miftaken ;- paffimg. a true judg- 
ment; paling judgment according to 

the truth ef things. 

You are ripht, juftice, and you weigh this well ; 

Therefore Rill bear the balance and tbe fword. 
i Sbake/peare, 


RIGHT. adj. [nige Sax. rechet, Dutch; 


The words of my mouth are plain to him that 


A time there will be, when all thefe unequal 


the wifdom of ail his tranfaGtions made as clear as 


Vhere being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of 


RIG 


ge: Juft; honech; equitable ; not criminal: 

Their heart was not right with him, neither 

were they ftedtaft in his covenant. Pfalm lxxviii. 37. 
6. Happy; convenient. 

The lady has been difappointed on the rizht fide, 
and found nothing more ditagreeab’e in’ the huf- 
band, thanfhe difcovered inthe lover.  Aedif-n. 

z. Not left. 

It is not with certainty. to be received, concern- 
ing the wight and left hand, that men naturally 
make ufe of the’ right, and that the ule of the 
other is a digresfion. Brouns 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But ina bull’s raw hide they theathe the rizr. 

A Dryden. 
8. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a rigdt lincd triangle necetfarily 
carries with itan equality of its angles to two right 
Ones. Lockes 

g. Perpendicular; dire&t. 
Riucur. faterje An exprefion of appro 
bation. 

Rigkt, cries his lordthip, for a rogue in need 
To-have a tafe, is infilence inds-d : 

In me“tis noble, fuits my birth and ftate. 
RIGHT. adv. Í 
1. Properly; juftly; exa@ly ; according 

to truth, or juftice. 

Then, fha!l the rigbt-aiming thunder-bolts gə 
abroad, and trom the clouds, as from a well-drawa 
bow, fhall they fly tothe mak.  Wifdom, v. 2. 

To underitand political power rigt, and derive 
it from itsoriginal, we nuit confider what (tate ail 
men are naturaliy in, and that is a ftate of perfect 
fresdom to order their actions, and difpofe of their 
poffeftions and perfons. Li kee 

2. According to art or rule. 

You with tri& difcipline inftru€ted right, 

Have learn'd to ufe your arms before you figat.- 

Roicorri:ne 

Take heed you fteer your veffel right, my fon, 
This calm of heav'n, this mermaid’s meiody, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you fif 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden. 
3. Ina dire&t line; in a ftreight line. 

Let thine eyes look rigbt on, and let thine eye- 
lids look itraight before thee. Proverbs, iv. 26- 

Ye fhall be driven out rigbt forth, and non? fhall 
gather up him that wandereth. Feremiab, xlix. S» 

The people paiied over right againft Jericho. 

: Jofhua, iii. 16. 

Infe&ts have voluntary motion, and therefote 
imagination; for ants go right forward to their 
hills, and bees know the way. trom, a flowery heath 
to their hives. Bacon. 

This way, rigit down to Paradife defcend. 

Milton. 
4. In a great degree; very. Now obio- 
lete. 

] gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pfalm xxx. $. 

Right noble princes, 
D` acquaint our duteous citizens. 
Pardon us thé interruption 

Of thy devotion and right chriftian zeal. Sbakc/p. 

J cannot joy, until Dbe refolv'd 
Where our right valiant is become. 

When I had climb'd a height 

Rough and right hardly acccflible ; I might 

Behold from Circe’s houfe, that ina grove 

Set thicke with trees tood, a bright vapour move. 

x Chapman. 


Pepe. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


The fenate will fmart deep 
For your upbraidings: I should be rigb? forry 
To have.the means fo to be veng'd on you, 
As I fhall fhortly on them. Ber Forjor. 
Right many a widow his. keen blade, 
And many fatherlefs, had madc. Huditras. 
ç: It is thi! ufed in titles; as, right bc- 
nourable; right reverend: 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howa d 
Jord high marthal. Peacham on Draawiig. 
RIGHT. 2. f 


3 U 3. Not 


RIG 


1. Not wrong: 
One rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, pake much of right acd wrong, 
Of juitice, of religion; truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. Milsca’s Paradije Loft. 
z. Jelice ; not injury. 

Perfons of noble blood are lefs envied in their 

sifing.; for it feemeth but righs done to.their birth. 
Bacon. 

In. the mid&,.of your invedtives, do the Turks 

. this zight, as.to remember that they are no idolaters. * 
Ba-on. 

Lang lové to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deferv'd, had fortune done him righe 
r , Dryden. 

He, thar would ‘do rigis to religion, cannot takea 
mote effectual courfe, than by recoitciling it with 
the happinels of mankind. Tillotfon. 
. Freedom from guilt; goodnefs. 

His faith perhaps in fome nice tenets might 
Beiwrong, hislife I’ mifure was inthe rights. 

Cisulcy. 
4. Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions: errs 

Your eyes are always in the rizbt. 
5. Juft claim. 

The Roman citizens were; by,the fword, taught 
te acknowledge the pope their ford, though they 
knew not by what rigb’. Raleigh. 

‘Tbe proud tyrant would many times fay, that 
whatfoever belonged unto the empire of Rome, 
was of right his, for as much as he was policed’ 
of the imperial feepter, which his great grandfather 
Mahomet had by law of arms wan from Conftan- 
tine. Knolles. 

Subdue by force, all who refufe 
Right reafon for their law ; and for their king 
Meffiah, who by. right-of merit reigns. Milton. 
My right to it appears, 
By long poffeffion of eight hundred years. Dryden. 
Might and rigér are infeparable in the opinion ofl 
the world. , L'Eftrange. 
Defcriptions, figures, and fables muft be in ‘all 
heroic gems ; every poet hath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to air. Dryden. 
‘Judah pronounced fentence of death againft, 
‘Thamar : our author thinks. it is very good, proof, | 
that beczufe he'did it, thercforehe had a righ? to do} 
it. / l Locke.) 

Agrippa sis generally ranged) in, fets of medals 
among the emperors, as fome among the empreties 
have no other righr. ifon. 


6. That which joftly belongs to one. 
To thee doth the right of her. appertain, {eeing 
thou only art of ber kindred. Tobit, Vie 116 
The cuftom af employing thefe great perfons inj 
all great-offices, palle» for a right. Temple. 
Fhe pris'ner freed himfelf by nature's laws, 
Born free; he foughe bis rigdt. Dryden. 
=. Property; intereft, . 
A fubje@ in his prince may claim a right, 
Nor fuffer him with ftrength impair’d to fight. 
Ry Dryden. 


Prior. 


3. Power; prerogative. 
God hath a fovereign righ: over us, as we arc his 
creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 
‘without »injuftice,, have impofed difficult ‘talks : 


but in making laws, he hath not made ufe of ‘this | 


rigot: . Tillet{cn. 
g. Immunity ; privilege. 
The citizens, 
Let them but have their rigbrs, are ever forward 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Shake/peare. 
` Their only thoughts and hope was to defend 
their own rights, and liberties, dug to them by the 
lawe oe Clarendon. 
10». Dhe fide not left. , 
i On his right 
The radiant image of his glory fat, 
His only Son. | 
1). To Riguts 
ftraighe. 
Thefe ftrata failing, the whole tra& finks down 


‘ Milton. 
In a dire& line; 


RIG + 


to rights into the abyfs, and is {wallowed upiby it. 
í Wo:dward. 
12. Ye Ricuts. Deliverance from er- 
rour. 

Several have gone about to inform them, and fet 
them to rights; but, for want of that knowledge of 
the -prefent. fyftem of nature, have not given the 
fatisfa€tion expected. Woodward. 

To Rrenr..%. a. To do juftice to; to 
eftablith in poffeffions juftly claimed ; to 
relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you, 
When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have pubjith'd me? gentle my, lord, 
You fcarcecan right me throughly. Skakefpeare. 

If the injured perfon be no: righted, every one 
of them is whully guilty of the injuitice, and bound 
to reftitution. Taylor. 

1 cou'd not expedient fee 
On this Gde.death, to,rigbt our family... Waller. 
Some feeking unto courts, and judicial: endea- 
vours to right ourfclves, are {till innocent. 
Kettlewell. 
Make my. father known, 
To right my honour, and redeem. your own. 
, Dryden. 

RIGHTEOUS. adj. [piozpiye, Saxon; 
whence rightwife in old, authors, and 
rightui/ely in,.bithop. Fiker : fo. much) 
are words corrupted, by pronunciation -j| 

1. Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 
" That far be from thee, to flay the righreous with) 
the wicked ; and that the righteous fhould be as thel 
wicked. Gencfis. 

z. Equitable ; agreeing with right. 

Kill, my rival too; for he no lefs 
Deferves; and 1 thy rigétecus doom will blefs: | 

Dryden. 
Ri’cutTeousty. adv.» [from righteouss) 
Hoeneftly ; virtuoufly. . 
Athens did righrecusly decide, 
When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd 5 
As rigbtcoufly they did thofe dooms repent, 
Still they were wife, whatever way they went. 
$ Dryden. 

Riv'cureousness. 2. f. [from rigb- 
teous.) . Juftice; honefty; virtue ; 
goodnefs; integrity. 

The fcripture, aferibing to the ‘perfons of men 
rightcoufnefty ini regard ot their manifold virtues, 
may not be conftrued, as though it did thereby clear 
them from all faults. Hooker« 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with >, 


cries, f 
Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife; 
Learnrightecufnefs, and dread th’ avenging deities. 
i Dryden. 
Good men often fuffer, and that even tor the fake 
of rightcoufne/s. Nelfons 
RIGHTFUL. adj [right and full.) 
1. Having the right; having the juft 
claim. 
As in this haughty great attempt, 
They laboured to fupplant the rigb’ful heir; 
I loft my liberty, and they their lives. “Shake/peares 
Some will mourn in afhes, fome coal black, 

For the depofing of a rightful king. _ Shakefpeares 
2. Honeft; jut; agreeable to juflice. 
Nor would, «for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caufes,down to tread. 


i Spenfer. 
Gather all the fmiling hours; 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior. 
Ri’GutTFutry.. adu.. [from rightful.) 
According to right; according to 
juftice. 


Henry, who claimed by fucceffion, was fenfibie 
that bis title was not found ; but was rightfully in 
Mortimer; who had married the heir of York. 

Dryden's Preface to Fables. 


RIG 


RiGuT-Hand. nè f~ Not the left. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream, 
Left on your rigbr-kand brings you to the place. 

. Shakifpeare. 
Ri’cutFuuness. 2. f. [from rightful.} 
Moral. rectitude ; 

But fill alchough we fail of perfeCt-rightfulnefrg 
Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities, ` 
Nor wholly wink. though void ofrpuret-hghtfulnefa. 

f te 1 ov ei) ` i Sidney. 
Ri'cuTvy. adv. [from right. }w 
14 According ‘to’ truth» or juftice;. pro- 

perly ; fuicably ; not erroneoufly. 

Each of his reign allotted, rigbslier call'd 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth bencath. 

Miltone 

Defcend from heav'n, Uranta! by that name 
If rightly thou art cald. Afiltoa’s Paradife Bef. 
For glory done ~~ 
Of triumph, tobe (tyl'd great conquerars, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons/of gods; 
Deftroyers.righilier cail'd, and plagues of men. 
A man can never-have fo certain a knowledge, 


principles of his own knowledge, was. divinely 
revealed, or that he underftands the words rightly, 
wherein it is delivered 5 as he has, that the contrary 


tis true. ` f Lockes 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 

Or.from their deeds I rigdtlicr may divine, 

Unfeemly flown with infotence or wine. Popes 


2. Honettly; uprightly. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonour ; 
You mav be rigbs/y juft, whatever 1 thall think. 


3. Exaétly. 

Should I grant, thou didft not rightly fce; 

Then thou wert’ firft deceiv'd. Dryden. 
4. Straitly ; directly. i 

We with one end ; but differ in order and way, 

that leadeth rigdr/y to that end. \ Afckam. 
Ri‘cutwess. n. f., [from righ] 
te Conformity to truth ; exemption from 

being wrong ; rectitude; not errour. 

Itis not neceflary fora man to be aflured.ofithe 
rigbtnefs of his»confcnce, by fuch an infallible 
certainty of perfuafion as,amounts to, the: clearnefs 
of a demorwtration ; butiit is fufficient if he knows 
it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as thall’ex- 
clude all rational: groundssof doubting. Southe 

Like, brute beaits we travel with thevherd; and 
are never fo folicitous for the rigbrnefs.ofithe way, 
as for the number or figure. of ourcompany: + 

: Rogers's Serticrs. 
z. Straitnefs. ` 
Sounds move ftrongeft im a right line, which 
neverthelefs_is not, caufed. by the rightre/s of the 
‘line, but by the thortnefs of the diftance. 
Bacon's Na‘ural Hiffory. 
RIGID. adj. (rigide, French; rigidus,' 
Latin. ] . a 
1. Stiff; not to be bent; onpliant. _ 

A body, that is holow, may be demonftrated . 
to be more rigid and inftexibte, than a folid one of 
the fame fubftance and*weight. Ray on the Creations 

2; ‘Severe ; inflexible. . ~~ Ks 
“His fevere judgment giving law, _ 
His modeft fancy kept in awe ; 
As rigid trufbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair. 
. Unremitted ; unmitigated. 
ueen of this univesfe! do not believe 
Thole rigid threats of death ; ye thall not die. 
. a Milon. 


Shakefpeares | 


Deshame 


4. Sharp; cruel. 
harfhly by Philips: 
Creffy plains on 
And Agincourt, deep.ting'd with blood, confefs 
What the Silures vigour unwithftood. . 
Cou do im rigid fighte |. 
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' ; 
Pbtiips. 
Bro3‘pity. 


that a propofition, which contwadi@s, ithe clear ` 


It is ufed fomewhat 


LA 


RIG 


Rici pire. #.f. [rizidité, French; trom 
rigid J ‘ | 

1. Stiffnets. 

Rigidity is faid of thé folids of the body, when 
being {tiff ‘or ie ge cannot readily per- 
form their re(pective offites ; but a'fibre is faid to 

‘be rigid, when its parts fo'ttrangly cohere together, 
as not to yield'to that action of the fluids, ‘which 

Ought to overcome their refittance’ in forder to the 
prelervation of health: it is to be remedied by fo- 
mentations. im 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ftate .as»makes 
them refit, that expanfion which is neceflary to 
carry on the vital funétions: rigidity of the 
veffels and organs muft neceffarily follow from. the 
rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

2. Stiftnefs.of appearance ;, want of eaty 
or airy elegance. 

This fevere obfervation of ‘nature, by the one in 

_ ber commonett, and by the other ‘in’ herabfoluteft 
forms, moft nreds:procuce in‘both a kind of rigi- 

-udit and conteyucntly mose naturalnefsthan grace- 
fulnefs. Wotton’s Architetiure. 

Ri‘cipi.y, adv. ; from rigid, | 

ig. Stifly ; unptiancly. 

2. Severely; inflexibly ; without remif- 

fon ; without mitigation. 

Ricipness. n. f. [from rigid.] Stig- 

nefs ; feverity ; inflexibility. 

Ri'GtET. ‘n. f. [regulet, French.] A flat’ 

thin fquare piece wf wood 
The pieces that are intended to make the frames 

for pictures, before they are molded, are called vig- 
lets. Maxon. 

Ri‘co.. n, J- A circle. Ufed in Shake- 
Jpeare fora diadem.  - 

This Neep is found this isa eep, 

That, from this goiden rigol, hath divore’d 
So many Englith kings. Sbaiejpeare`s Henry IV. 


RIGOUR. a. f. [rigor, Latin.] 
1. Cold; {tiffnefs. 
The reft his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rig.ur, not to move. 
Mileon. 
2. A convulfive thuddering with fenie of 
cold. | 
Rigors, chilnefs, anda fever attend every ‘fuch; 
aew fuppuration. Blackmore. 
A right. regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in 
the beginning of a fever, is of gieat importance ; a 
long continued rigor is a fign of a {trong difeafe : 
' during the vigor, the circulation is Jefe quick, and 
she hiood aétually ftagnates in the extremities, and, 
preiling upon the heart, may produceconeretions ; 
thereioie a rigor increafeth as inflammation. 
Arbuthnot.. 
4. Severity ; ternnelsy want ofcondeicen-! 
* „i honto arhers. 
Nature hasygot the victory over paffion, vall his! 
. rigour is turned to grief and pity. Denhanm's Sspby. 
Rigour makes it difficult tor sliding virtue to re- 


cover. Clarifja.’ 
4. Severity of life; voluntary pain; au- 


He refumed his rigors; eReeming this calamity 
fuch a one as_fhould not be ontlived, but that it 
became’ men to be martyrs to. Fell. 

Does not loofenefs of life,. and a want of ne- 
cetLary fobriety in fome, drive others into rigors that 
are unneceffary ? Sprott. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
Ngor and aufterity of a capuchin, -Aduifncn Italya 
g. St iétnef ; unaddared exadtnets. | 

It may not seem hard, if,in, cafes of necefiiry! 
certain prifitable ordinances fametimes be releafed, 
rather than ali men always {tridHy bound to the ge- 
merabrige thereof. "Mi eT? Hooker. 

HÌHeat and’ cold’ are not, according “to ‘philofo- 

phical rigours the efficients; but are names ex- 
) préefiing ous pafionss POI YY © Glanville 

id ra 
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The bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 
This awes an impious bold offending worlds 
sAddifgn. 
6. Rage; cruelty; fury. 
He at his foe'with furious rigour finites, 
That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow į 
Thetitroke upon his thield:fo heavy lights, 
That to the ground i¢ doubleth him full low. 
re igi Spenfer. 
Driven by the necefiities of the times and the 
temper of the people, more than led by his own 
difpofition to any height and rigour of a€tions. 
King Charles. 
7. Hardnefs; not. fexibility; folidity ; 
not foftnefs. 
The {tones the riger of their kind. expel, 
And tupple into fottnefs as they fell. Dryden. 
Ri'Gorovus. adj. [from rigour. | 
1. Severe; allowing no abatement. 
He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath refifted law, 
And therefore law fhall {corn him further trial, 
Than the feverity of publick power. Sbake/pcare. 
Are thefe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our 
capacities to perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 
z. Exact; ferupuloufly nice: as, £ rigo 
rous demonftration ; arigofous definition. 


RiGorousty. adv. [from rigorous.) >! 
1i Severely ; without tendernefs or miti-: 


gation. 
Left they faint 
At the Sad fentence rigcroufly urg’d, 
For | behold them fotten'd, and with tears 


Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. Milton. 


The people would examine his works more rigo- 
roufly than himfelf, and would not forgive the leaf 


milttake. 


z.-Exactly ; fcrupuloufly ; nicely. 


RILL. n. J. [rivulus, Lat.] <A {mall 

brook ; a little ftreamlet. 
May thy brimmed waves from this 

Their full tribute never mifs, 

From a thoufand petty. rills, 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 
On every thorn delightful wifdom grows, ` 

In every rill a fweet inftruction flows ; 

But fome untaught, o’erhéar the whifp'ring ri//, 

In fpite of facred leifure blockheads fill. 


To Rit. wv. n. [from the noun.] To 
ran in {mall ftreams. 
lo! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 

IMl-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmeafureable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

The wholefome draught from Aganippe’s {pring 

Genuine, and: with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mounta ns where thy. daughters haunt. 
Prior. 


Rruret..2./. (corrupted from, rivelets] 
A fmall ttream. 


Dryden. 


little freth rillet into the fea. Cariw. 
Th‘ induttrious mufe:thus Jabours to.selare 
Thofe ril/ess that,attend proud Tamer,and her ftate. 
Drayton. 
Rim.a./. [pima, Saxon. ] 


1. A border } a margin. 

It'keepe of the fame thicknefs néar its’ centre ; 
while its figure is capable of variation towards the 
rime Grew. 

2. That which encircles fomething elfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable 
unto one fide; as the peritoneum or rim of the belly 
may bé broke’; or its perforations relaxed in’ either. 

"Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The.dsum-maker, ufes.it for rimbs. . Mortimer. 


Rime, ». f. [prims Saxon. ) 
1. Hoar froft: 
Breathing upon a glafs giveth dew; and in rimé 


Young.' 


A creeke of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a 


RIN 


ftofts you fhall find ‘drops of dew upon the infide of 
glafs windows. Bator. 

In a hoar \froft, ai rime is a multitude of iqua- 
drangular prifms piled without any order one over 
another. Grew. 

2. (Rima, Latin.]° A hole; +a chink. 
Not ufed. 

Though birds have’no epiglottis, yet can they 
eontract the rime or chink of their larinx, fo as to 
prevent the admiffion of wet or dry indigefteds 

+ . Brown's Vulgar Erreur ts 


To Rime. wv. n., [from the noun.], To 


freeze with hoar frot. 


TERY MPLE, v. a. To pucker; to con- 


tract int. corrugations. See CRUMPLE 

and RugpP ts. 
The fkin was tenfe, alfo rimpéd and piiftered. 

Wifemen. 

Ri'my. adj. [from ‘rime.} | Steamy ; 
foggy ; fall of frozen mif. 

The airis now Cold,’ hot, dry, or moift 3 and 

then thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poifonous. 

. Harvey. 


Rinp. z. f, [pind, Saxon3 rinde, 
Dutch.) Bark ; ‘hukk. T par oh 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, © {pare with guilty hands to tear 
My tendcr fides in this rough rind embar'd. Spenf. 
Within the infant rind of this {mall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed; when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. Boyles 
Others whofe fruit, burnifh'd with golden rird, 
Hung amiable. 3 Milton's Paradife Lf. 
__ Thou can't not touch.the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hat immanacl'd. Miltone 
This monument, thy maiden beauty’s dire, 
High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view ; 
On,the fmooth rind the paflenger dhall fec 
Thy namie cngrav'd, and worfhip Helen's tree. 
Dryden. 
Yo Rinn.,v.n.. [from the, noun.) To 


decorticate ; to bark; to hufk. 
RING. ». f [Dning Saxon.] 


1. A circle; an orbicalar line. 
In this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding ringt, . 
Their precious gems new loft. ‘Shakefpeate. 
Bobbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have appeared 
through a prifm girded about with many parallel 
and horizontal rings. Neiwtore 
2. A circle of gold or fome other matter 
worn as an Ornament. a : 
4A quarrel. ; 
—About a hoop of gold, a palry ting. Shdkelpeares 
I have feen old Roman rings fo very thick about, 
and with fuch” large ftones in them, that “tis no 
wonder a fop fhould reckon them a little cumber- 
fome in the fuinmer. Addiyone 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hungy 
Sent out a jarring found, ant harthly rang. Dryden. 
Some eagle got the'virg of my: box in his beak; 
with an intent to ict it fall, and devour it. 
i Swifte 


4. A circular courfe. 
Chake. Diana, 
Goddefs preftding o'er the rapid race, i 
Place me, O place me in the duftysring, j 
Where youthful charioteers contend for glory! 
P i , Smithe 
gA circle made by perfons’ anding 
_ round. ih 
Make a ring about the corpfe of C2far, 

And Jet me flew you him that made tile will. 

Stakcfpeare. 


3U 2 The 


RIN 


The Italians, perceiving themfelves almof-envi- 
roncd, caft themfelves.into aziszsand:recined back 
into the city., l i Haysgard. 

Round my arbosra:new-ring:they mais, 

And fdoted it about the sicred. fhade. Di yden. 


6 A’ number of. bells harmonically 
tuned. . 
A {quirrel fpends hig little raze, 
In Jumping round a’ rowling cage; 
Th: cage as elther fide turn'd ur, 

Striking a ring of Beils a-top. Pricr. 
. The’ found of bells or any other fono- 
rous body. ps 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no 
rirg, but aflare norfelor rattle. Baan. 
Hav karibells,; that bave, holes, , gives a greater 
Figg, Wan it the pelier did frike updo brafs in,the 


> 


open-air. Bacin. 
Sullen Molach fled, Ai 

Wath left in thadows dread o, 

His burning idal albof blackef& hueg! wava 

In vainywith cymbals rings l 

They call.the grifly king. Milton. 


8. A found of any kind, 
Tue king, full, of confidence, ashe had, been 
victorious in battle, and had prevaled with his par- 
. liament, and had the ring of acclamations freth in 
` bis’ ears, thought the reit of his reign fhould be 
but play. Bacon's Henry NAI. 
To RinG. v.a. pret. and part, pafi. rung. 
[fPpiogzan, Saxon. ] 
1. Toftrike bells or -any other fonorous 
body,‘ fo as to make itfound. 
Ring the alarum bell. Stakefpearé’s Macbeth. 
2..[From ring.] To encircle. 
i Talbor, 
Who, rirg'd about with bold adverfity, 
Crics out for noble, York and Somerfet. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. To fit with rings. | 
Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous ftench, found rottennefs, 
Arife forth from thy couch of lafting night, 
Thou hate and€errour to profperity, ~ 
odnd't will kifs thy deteftable bones, 
And pot miytege! balls in thy vaulty browa, 
Andring thefe fingers with thy hoethold’ worms. 
, Sharefpeare. 
4. To reftrain ‘a ‘hog” by a `riñg'in his 
nofe. Zi l 
TORE N Gaius AGA Aad va - 
ys To found asa bell or-fonorous metal. 
Rirgsouts’ ye-¢ry Mal fpheres, 
And let your filver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
Ang let, the .bafe of .beav'’n's.deep»ergan blow. 
l Tai - Milton. 
No funeral rites nor, man in mournful weede, 
Nor ofourntul bell mhall ring her burial. _ Sbak-/p. 
Eafy it might be to ring other changes apon hd 
fame bells. Norris's Mifcellanies. 
At Latagus’a weighty {tone he flung; 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. “Dryden. 
2. Lo pracufe the artiof mufick with 
bells. a 


Signs for=eommunication: may Ibe contrived at’ 


pleafure 2 four bells admit itwgatystfour changes, in 
ringing; each change may, by agreement}, have a 
certain fignification. Holder. 
3: 10 found; to refound. 
Hercules, miffing his page, calledyhim: by his 
name aloud, that all the hore rang of it. . Bacon. 
The. particular zingirg fcund in gold, diftin@ 
from tbe‘found ,of other bodiesy has no particular 
name. ' l Locke. 
With fweeter notes each rifing temple rung, 
` A Raphacl painted ! and a Vida fung ! 
Immortal Vida! 
4. To utter as a bell. 
Ere.to black Hecat's fummons 
The thard-born beetle, with his dsowfy hums, 


Pipe. 


Se Totinkle. 


RINSE: wen. 


RIN 


Hath rung night's yawning peal, there- fhall be 
dcne 
A dced of dreadful note. Skakefpeare. 
My ears Rill ring with nvife; I’m vext to death: 
Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recover'd breath. 
Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 
That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, 
whom the Whole nation fo rings of, are notin- 
déed, what they vote themfclvcs, the wifeft men in 
the world. South. 
RinG-BoNne. a. f. | 
Rirg-tone is.a hard callous fubftance growing in 
the hollow circle of the little’ paftern of a hurfe, 
juk above the coronec: it fometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called the zizg- 
Bee Fuarrier’s Digtiona'y « 
Rincpove. a. fo [ rhingelduyve, Ger- 
man, | 
Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and. tame; 
as wood pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdcvis. 
Mortimer. 
Rincer. n. f. [from ring.] . He who 
rings. aimed sh 
RINGLEA DER. x. f. [ring and leader.) 
The head of a riotous body. -~ 44 
He caufed to he executed fome of the ringleaders 
of the Cornith men, in facrifice to the citizens. 
Bacen’s Henry VII. 
The nobility -efcaped); the poor people; who 
had been deludcd by thefe ringleaders, were exe- 
cuted. s> Addifon. 
Riincret.2./. fring, with a diminutive 
termination. ] 
1. A.fmall ring. 
Silver.the lintals, deep projecting o'er; 
Ard, gold the ringlets that.command the door. 
Pope. 
z.A circle. 
You demy puppets, that 
By moon-hhine do the grecn ringlets make, 
Whereof the cwe not bites. Shake/peara’s Tempef. 
Never met we, 
Upon: the beached margent of the fea, 
Todance our ringfetsto the whiftling wind, 
Buc with thy brawls thou hait difturb'd our fport. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. A.curl. 
With. ring/:ts quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
Milton. 
Fer golden treffes in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 
Thefe in two fable ringlets taught'€o break, 
Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck... Pope. 
Ri nGsTREAKED: adj: [ring and freaked. | 
Circularly ftreaked. 
He removed the he goats that were ring freaked 
and fpotted; and ali the the goats that were f{peckled. 
Gencfis, XXX.3 S. 
RINGTAIL. 2. f. [ring and tail.]. A 
kind. of kite. with a whitith tail. 
Bailey. 
Ri’'ncworm. n. f. [ring and “worm. ) 
-A circular tetter. ee 


It began with a’ ferpigo, ‘making many round | 


fpots, fuch ‘as is generally called sing roras ° 
OW ifeman'y Sargery. | 
{from rein, German,| 
pure, clear. ] | | 

1. To wath; to cleanfe by wafhing. 

This la& coftly treaty 

Swallow'd fo much treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break ith’ ringing. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 
Whomfoever* he ‘toucheth, and hath not rinsed! 
his ‘hands in water, he hall be unclean. 
Doevinhenr Tv.. 
This muft move us ‘humbly to fue’ unto God, | 
and eamettly to entreat him)’ Pali us throughly: 
from vur wickedacls, and cleagie us trom oùt fins: 


| 


“ But war feverely ike itfelf appears. 


RIP 


yea to purge and wrirfe the foun‘iis vtherenf), oar 
unclean and. polluted hearts. Perhizs. 
2. To wath the loap out of cloaths.. 

They cannot boil, nor wath, norrinfe, they fay; 
With water fometimes ink, and fometi:nes whey, È 
According as you,meet with mudior clay. Kirg- 

Runser. aif. [from rine} One that 
wathes or rinfes ; a wafher =- 

RLOT. n'f. ([riótte; old French 5 rirorio, 
kalian J, i iaei val ya 

1. Wild and loofe, feftivity. a. o 

When his headftrong rier hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his coun/ellors, . - 
When means and lavifh manners meet.together, . 
Oh! with what wings thall his affe@tion fly 
Tow’rd ‘fronting petil and oppos'd decay a 

Shakefpeare’s, Herry IV. 


So fenfclefs of expence, 
That he wiilyncither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceafe his flow of rior. Shatejpearce 

All now was turn’d'to jollity, and. game,... . , 
To luxury and rict, fcaft and dance. Miltone 

2. A-fediuion; an uproar. i 

Transform`di toiferpents all, as acceffories. ’ 

To his hold rist. Milton. 
3- Torun Riot. ‘To move or at without 
control or reftraine. pa 

Onc man’s head runs riot upon hawks and dices 

L'Efrangee 

You never can-defend his breeding, 

Who, in his fatyre’s running rist, 
Could never leave the world inquiete- Sawift. 
To RoT: w: 2. [riotter, old French. } 
1. Torevel; to be diffipated in luxurious 
enjoyments. `, 


Let us walk honeftly as in the day; not in rist- ` 


ing and drunkennefs. Remans, xilie 1.30 
Now he exacts of all, waftes in delight, — ṣ 
Riots in pleafure, and neglects thelaw. Daniele 
2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. ~ 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix'd repofe; 
No pulfe that riots, and no blood that glows. Pope. 
3. To banquet luxurioufly. 
4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 
ROTER. 2. f. [from rict.] 
r. One who is diffipated in luxury. . 
2. One who raifes an‘’uproar or fedition. 
Riv’orise. 7. J. {from riot. ] ~~ Diflolute- 
nefs; luxury. Obfolete. 
From every work he challenged effoin 
For contemplation fake; yet otnerwife 
His life he Jed in lawlefs ririk. Spenfer. 
Riotovs. adj. [riotseux, French; from 
riot.] 


t. Luxurious); ».wanton ; ~licentioufly 
feitive. Ue sled) weal y 
What needs»me-te!l their feafts and goodly guife, 
In which wasynothing rio¢cus nor vains Spenfere 
When all our offices have been opprett 
With rictous feeders, 
I have retix’d me to a wafteful cock, 
And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpearee 


ohn came neither cating, nor drinking, that $6, 
far: from the diet of Jerufalem and other riotous 
places, but fared coarfely. Browne. 
With them no riotcus pomp nor Afian train, 
T’ infe&t a navy with their gaudy fears; — | 


2. Seditious; turbulent. 


* >) 


Rivvorousty. adv. [from riotous. | 
Ja. cdbuxunioufly; with licentiousduxury. 


He: that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, 
gathereth for others. that thall fpend, his gocds 
rior fly. heateclu se Xiv: 4» 


2oodedujoully ; sturbulently. + ite") 


Rivorousnerss. a. Af from. riotous] The 


ftate of being riotous, __ à 
To RAP! vitat fpnypan,’ Saxon. J 
1. To tear; to lacerates tocutalundér by 
a con- 


“4 » 


Dijdem., 


= Charges on ‘her the guilt of their difeae; 
» UAffetting fury aéts a madman’s part, 


“1. Brought to perfection in growth; ma- 


3. Fully quaiifed by 


RIII Ph 


=a -continued afi of the knife, or of other 
forces” jwin BSO 5 
; You bloody Neros, ‘ripping’ up’ the womb , 
Of your dear mother England, bluth for thame. 
>a iP eb) ye. Pompe Shakefpeare. 
` -Thou wilt dah» e aren ‘and rip up 
‘their women with child) 2Kiags, *viii. 12. 
The bea&sprevents the blow, pi? 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe... 
a rt Swe ‘ Dryden. 
2. To take away by laceration, or cutting. 
Macduff was from his mother’s womb °° 1 
Untimely ripp'd. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Efculapius, becaufe’ ripped’ from “his ‘mother's 
womb, was feigned to be the’ fon of Apollo. i 
i x Hayward. 
a Rip this heart of mine 
Out of my bret, and thew it for a coward’s. 
” Ortucy. 
The confcious hufband; whom like fymptoms 
| feize, ; : 


7 
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He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Granviiles 
3. Tovdifclofe ; tmiearch our; to tear up; 
to bring to view. 

Let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very 

bottom, how and by whöm your difcipline was 
“planiedy at/fuch’ timeas this'age’we live in began 

to make. firft trial thereof. Hozkere 
You rip up thevoriginal of Scotlands Sperfer. 
This ripping up of anceftorsvis very pleafing!unto 

‘Me, and indeed favoureth of fome reading. 

Ti Spenfer on Irdand. 

They ripped up all that had been, done from 

the beginning of the rebellion. Clarerdon. 
The relations confidering thata trial would rip 

up oid fores, and difcover thifigs not fo much to 
the reputation of the deceifed, they dropt their 
dcfign. taal Arbutkeot. 
RIPE. ad. [yipeé, Saxon; rijp, Dutch. ] 


ture. . 
i Macbeth x 
Is ripe for thaking, and the pow'rs above -; 
Pot on their inffruments. ~ “Shakepeare, 
Their fruit is improfitable, net ripe to eat. 
EU! Mi OFIB TS RE ORME ia. 5i 
\ So may'ft chourlive, till, like ripe froit, thou drop 
Intosthy mother's iap,, or be with eafe | ITO 
Cather’d, not harthly pluck'd, for death mature. 
d at: ò . Milten. 
2. Refembling the ripenefs of fruit” 
Thofe happieft fmiles, 
, That play’d onvher-ripe lip, feem'd not to know 
hat guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence; 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. a Shakepeare. 
3. Complete ; proper for afèr" 
I by letters hall dire@ your courfe, syilis 
When:time is ripe. Shatefpeare's Henry IV. 
4- Advanecd tothe perfection of any qua- 
lity. 
s There was a preity rednefs in his lips, 
A little niper'and more lufy red” 
Than thar mix’d in his cheeks. Shakefpeare. 
O early rig! to thy abundant fore, 
What could advancing age have’ added more ? 
á i Dryden. 
&. ‘Finifhed; confommate. KH 
«yp Beafte are in fenfible, capacity. as ripe even, as 
men themfeives, perhaps moe ripe. Hocker, 
Hewas a fcholar,’'ar.d-a'rige and good ‘one. 
UE IG Shakefpeare. 
6. Broughtito'the point of taking” etfect ; 
fully matire h eee» 
He thei hal eoma, > 0 o5 , 
When this'world’s'diffolution fall periph Wilton. 
While thing sere Jo ripe for dwat the cantons, | 
their procectors interpola as utapifes:in the quar-| 
rel. st gadd 44 Addifin. 
‘gradual, improve- 


~~. ta 


: 


ment, 
PE 


di We E 
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fiey na 
Ripe for heav`n, when fate Æneas calls, 
Then fhalt thou bear hiin up, fublime, to me. ‘> 


ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 
Ripen is now ufed.. . bt 
„From, hour to hour we ripe and ripes 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
Shakefpeare. 
Slubber not bufinefs for my fake, Baifanio ; 
| But ttay the very riping of the time. Shake/peare. 
Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 
Yet thou'rt not’ yet fo good, till us death lay 
To rife and mellow there, w’ are ftubborn clay. 


Donne. 
To Ripe, 
ripe. ~ ; 
He is retird, to rite his growing fortuhes, =í 
To Scotland. 
Ripery. adv. [from ripe.) Maturely ; 
at the fit time. 
It fits us therefore ripely ; 
Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. 
Shaokelpeares 
To Ri’ PEN. wm, [from ripe. ] Lo grow 
ripe. | 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he’ puts forth 
The tenderileaves of hope, to-morrow bloffoms, 
“And Bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froity’a killing froft; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatne(s isa ripening, nips his root: 
Ard then he falls as I do. [Sbakepearc. 
Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. 
i Ifaiab, xviii. 54 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripenerb; ripens 
the fruit more fuddenly. Bucon’s Narural Hiffory. 
Trees, that ripen lateft, blofiom foonett; “as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a-work.of pros 
Vidence that they: blofiom fo foon ; for otherwife 
they could ‘not have the fun long enough to ripen. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught’ to bear, 
And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 
To RPEN: U.a. To mature ; to make 
ripe. 
| My father was no traitor ; 
And that I'll prove on better nen than Somerfct, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
Shake/peares 
When to ripen’d’manhood he fhall' grow; 
The greedy failor fhall the feas forego. 
That T fettled 
Your father in his throne, was for your fake, 
Dletc ui acknowledgement for time to ripen. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
be The genial, fun ) 
Has daily, fince his courfe begun, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, 
And ripen dithe Peruvian mince Addifon. 


Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate, 
The reit fucceeding* times” fhall ripen into fate. 
Pope. 
Here elements have loft their ufes; s 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 
RI e ENES Saine [from ripe, ] | 
1. ‘The ttate.of being ripe ; maturity. 

They have compared it to the ripene/s of fruits. 

l Wifeman. 

Little matter is depofited in: the abfcefs, before 
it arrives towards its ripenc/te Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Full growth. 

Time, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley fcarce uid ripemeft give. Denbam. 
3. Perfektion ; compleiion._ 

To this, purpofe were. thofe harmonious tunes 
af. plaims, deviled tor us, that they, which are 
either in years, but young, or touching, perfc@ion of 
Virtue. as, yet oat, grown fo ripene/s, might, when 


they think they Gag, learn. i Hookire 


Swift. 


At thirteen years old he was ripe for the univer- 
od. pode ie 


; Dryden. | 
Yo Ripe. wv. n. [from the adjeétive.] To 


v. a. To mature; to make 


Sbake/peare. || 


R-II S- 
> This royal infant promifes 
| ~ Upon’ this land’a'thoufand thoufand bleffings; 
| Which time 'tha'l bring’ to ripenefs. Shakefpeare’ 
Ito manhood am arriv’d fo near, 

And inward ripenéfs'doth' much ‘leis appear, 
That tome more timely happy fpirité indu’ths 
- l : Miltone- 


4. Fitnefs ; qualification. 
Men muft endure, i, 
Their going hence, ey'n as their coming hither.: 
Ripene/sis ahe © 9 oe Shakelpare’s King Lear- 
Riprer. n.f. [from zip.].. One. who 
tips; one who. tears ; ione, who lace- 
rates, 
To Ra PPLE uang To fret on the fur- 
face, as water fwifelyrunning: - 
Ri Prower. p” Ai Avigratuity, or re- 
| “ward given to tenants, after they had 
reaped their lord’s cornes , Bailey. 
‘To RISE. w. m pret. rofes part: rijen. 
Cowley hasi-risy) for rofe ;fo. has Fon- 
Jon, [niran, Saxon ; reien, Dutch) 
1. To change a, jacent or recumbent, 
to an erect pofture. _ 

I have feen. her rife from her bed, and throw 
her night-gown upon her. Shakefpeire’s Macbeth. 

The archbifhop -received him fitting, for, faid 
he, I am too old to rife. Earl of Orrerys 

2. To-get up from ret, 

Never a wite leads a better life than the docs ; 
do what fhe will; go to bed when fhe lift; rifa: 
when the lifti Shukelpeares 

As wild jafles in, the defert,, go they forth to 
their work, sifng betimes for a preys Joby XAV. go 

hat.is.to liye; 
To reft fecure, and not rife up ta’grieve. 
na, Daniel's Civil War. 
Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife. ‘Milton. 
3. To get up from a fall. 
True in our fall, 
Falfe in our promis’d rifng. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. To {pring ; to grow up. 
po They imagine 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, 
Now pis’ to work ther farther, woes Milton. 
5- To gain elevation. of rank, or. foriune. 

Some nif@ by: fins) and. fomerby: virtue-falle,. » 

tthe Shake[peare. 

If; they .rife nov with their frvice, they” will- 
make their fervice fall'with them. Bacon. 

: To rife i’ th’ world, 
No wife man that’s honeit {hould expeét! Orway. 

Thofes that’ have? buen raifed by fome ‘great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they 
rife, to rival him. Donte 

6. To {well. . 

If the*hright {pot fay in hts place, itis aifag 

of the burning. Leviticus, xie 216 
7- To afcend > to move upwards). “ 

The fap in old trees is nct fo frank asto rije 
all'to the boughs, but'tircth by the way, and put. 
teth out mof. Bacon. 

If t'vo plane polifh'd plates of a polith'd looking - 
gla(s b? laid topgiñer, fo that ther. fides be paral- 
lel, and ai'a very imah diftance'trom One Another, 
and then their lower edges be dipped into water, 
the water will\ri/? up benveen*them. Newtcn. 

8.°To' bresk oat trom below the horizon, 
as the fun’ —— 

He maketh the fun to rife on the evil and the 
good. Afrutihew, t. 

He affitmeth, that tunny js fat upon the rifing 
of the Piciades, and depar:s apon Aréturus. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
p Whether the fun 
Rife-on the earth, or carth rifeon the fun. Mitton. 
g. Lo tuke bepianing ; Co ‘come into ex- 
-illence or notice. 

Only he fpoke, and every thing that is, 

Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ris. Cowley. 
10. ‘Lo begin to act. 
High 


RS 


High winds began £0 tifta i Miton. 

Mach Vulcan's. cage the rifisg winds conipire, 
Aad rear our pase tolls the dood of tire. Dryden. 

11. To 4ppear an) saew. 

The poer mvt Jay out ali his ftrength, that his. 
words may be glowing, and chat cvery thing he dc- 
{cribes may imimediately-prefent itteit, and pr up 
to che reader's vicy. o AG d fon 

12. To change.a tlation ; to quit a hege. 

He, rigeg with {mall honour from Gunza, ‘and 

fearing the’ power of the Chriitians, was gone. 
Knoles. 
13. To be excited; to be produced. . 

Indeed you thank’d me ; but a nobler gratitude 

Refe in her foul; for from that hour ihe lovid me. 
ý i O: way. 

A thought refe'in me, which ‘often ‘Perplexes 

mzn of contempitiye natures. Spetiaror. 
14. ‘Yo break into military commotioas ; 
to make infurreétions. 

At aur-heels all hell fhoulder:fe, 


Wirbyblackeft infurrection. ` Milton. 
Numidia’s, fpacious kingdom lies 
Reddy to rile at its young prince's: call. . wAddifon. 


No more fhail natios againit nation rife, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes.» Pope. 
ste To be rovied.; to be excited to ac- 
tion. | | 
Who will rifelap for me’ againft-evil-doers ? or 
who wilimtand up: for:me againitythe workers of 


iniquity ? Pfaln xciv. 
Gather together,» come againft, and'rifetup to the 
battle. SFeremiab. 


-16..'To make hoftile attack. . 
If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and 
rife up again him, and fmice him mortally, and 
fleeth into one of thefe cities, the elders: of this 
city ‘hall fetch him thencee Deut:ronomy. 
17. 
{pect. 

A hideous gabbie'rifes loud 
Among the builders. Milton. 

"Phe great duke rifesson them*in his’ demands, 
aod will ‘not, be fatisticd with lefs than, a hundred 
thoufand crowns, and a folemo.embaffy. to, beg 
pardon. i | Addifon ox Italy. 

18. “lo increafe in price. noT 
DStBulióñis rifew to'fix fillings and five pence the 
ounce ; i. e. that an ounce of uncained?filver'will 
exchange for-an.vunceand a quarter of coined'tilver. 
P byin j l » Locke. 
19.) To be improved. 

From‘ fuch: an untainted: couple, we can ‘hope to 
have our family rifto its ancient Splendour of face, 
air, countenance, and fhape. Tatler. 

20. To elevate the ftyle. 
Your author always will the beft advife, 
Fall when he falis, and*whem he rifes, rife. 
; l iuan 2 119 Rojcomnion, 
21. To be revived from, deatb: 
After I am rifen againyi Jawill-go before you. 
Alutibwyyxxvie 
The ftars of morn all fee him, rife 
Out of, his grave. 
22. To come by chance. 
As they,"gan his, Jibrary..to view, 
And antique regifters for to, avifes 
There chanced to,the prince's hand. to, rife 
An ancicat book. Spenfer. 
23. To be elevated in fituation. 

He bar'dvan ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on-a rifing ground the'trunk he plac‘d, 
Which with the fpuils of this dead foe he graced. 

Dryden. 
A houfe we faw upon a vifing: ~ Addifon. 
Afh, on banks or rifing grounds near rivers, will 

. thrive excecdingly. Mortimer’ s TJufbandrys 

Rise. z. /. [from the terba] 


Miltons 


1. The act of rifing, locaily or figura- | 


tively. 
2. The aft of mounting from the ground. 


In leaping with weights, the arms xe Grft caf 
l1 i 


‘l'o grow. more or -greateriin any re- 


OR hS 


backwardssand then forwards, vith fo much” the 

greater force ;) for the hands go backwardubafore 

they take their rifs. Bacon. 
3- ruption; afcent. 


Upon, the candle’s going out, there is a fudilen 


rije ot. water , far'the Aame Gilling no more piste, 
the air and water (ucceed. Bacon. 
The hill fubmits itfelf 
In finall defcents, which do its height beguile 3 
And fometimes moun:s, but fo as billows play, 
Whole rife'rot' hinders,’ bat makes Mort our way. 
Dryden. 

4. Place that favours the act of mounting 
aloft. 

Rais‘d fo high, fron that convenient rife 
She wolk-her fight, and quickly reach 'd the-fkics. 

e Greb. 

Since the arguments azainft sthem rife from 
comman seveiyed opinions, it hapgens;. in con- 
troveriial” difcourfes, as it does in. the -aljaulting 
of towns, where, if the ground ‘be but firm, 
whereon the batteries are ereéted)’ there is no 
farther inquiry of whom! itis borrowed; fi it af- 
forde but.a hg rifeifer the prefent purpofe. ` Licke. 

5+ “Elevated place. 

Such a rife, as déth at once invite 
Aipleafurc, anda reverence from the fight. 

Denham. 

6. Appearance‘asiof thefun in the Ealt.” 

Phebus! fiay; 
The world to which you fly fo faf, 
From us to them.can pay! your hatte 
With no luchobjecty andifalute your rife 
With no tuch wender;\as De Moraay's eyes. 
Waller. 

7. Encreafe in any refpect. 

8. Lwereafe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muft be confidered 
the prefent ftate of the king's trealure, the-sif’ or 
fall that may happen in his conftant revenue by a 
Spanish war. ‘Temps. 

The bifhops have had fha in the gradua! rife 
of lands. Swift. 

Q. Beginning 3. Original, 

"Jt has its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe 
who ‘give rules, and propofe examples, without 
Joining pratice with their inttrutions Locke. 

All wickednefs taketh its rife _ the heart, 
and the defign and intention with which a thing iẹ 

“‘done, ‘frequently difcriminates the goodnefs or evil 
of the aétion. Nelfn. 

His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rive 
to the republick, which calls itfelf after his name. 

Addifon. 

10, Elevation ; encreafe of found. 

In the ordinary rifts and falls of the voice, there 
fall out to be two beemolls between the unifon and 
the diapafon. > Bacon. 

Risen. part. [from rije.) 

Riser, ne f. [from rife] One that 

rifes, l - 

The ifle /F.ze, where the palace ftands,  * 
Of th’ early rifer,, with the rofy hands, 

Active Aurora; where fhe loves to dance. 
. Chapman. 

RISIBI LIITY. af [from rifble.). . Phe 

quality of laughing. 

How comes ‘lowne(s' of ftile’ to be fo-mach the 
propriety of fatyr, ‘that without it ‘a poet’ can” be 
no moresa fatyrift;: than without ‘rifbility he can 
beraman ? Dryden. 

Whatever ithe philofophers»may talk “of ‘their 


rifitility, neighing is amore noble exprefion /thay 
laughing. ne Arbuthnot. 


RI'SIBLE. adj. [rifiblé, French’; rifbilis, 
Latin. J t: | 


te Having the faculty or power: of laugh ` 


ing sliasva 

We are in a merry world, Jaughing is our bufi- 
nefs;. a6 if, becaufe it, has been made, the definition 
of man thatyhe is rifb/e his manhood confittedsin 
nothing elie. Government of the Tongue: 


sls 


RI V 


2. Ridiculous; exciting Jaughter.» 
Ris. a. J. {rifque, French; riefg, Spas 
nih. Ji Hazard; danger; chance of 
harm. i ois 
Some run the rif of an abfolute ruin for the 
Bang, of a present fapply. L'Efirange. 


When an into-ert defpifer of difcipline, nartured - 


into contempt of all order by a long rifk of licence, 
fhall appear before a charch governor, feverity and 
refolution are that governor's virtues. Scuthe 

By allowing hiaicit’ in what j; innocent, she 
would run the rif of being’ betrayed into what is 
nota. “Atterbury. 

Ap innocent mani ought! not "to “run an equal 
rijk with a guilty one. | re a@anfa. 

To Risk. v. a: [rifguer, French.] To 
hazard ; to put tó chance ; to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame.to rife,  . 

Or rijk his well-eitablithed piaife, faa? 

That; hit high genius'to approve; © TS 9 

Had drawn a George or carv'd a Jove? | Addi/ne 
Risker. 2. f. [trom rife.) He who 

niks, ; 

He thither,camc, t' obferve and fmoak 
What courfes other rifeers cook. + Batlers 

Riss. . The obfolasce preterite.of rife. ' 

Rifs not the confulas men and left their places, 
Se ioon as thou fat ib. downs andi fied thy ide)? 

r i to Ben Ffon. 

RITE. x. f. (rit, French; ritus, Lattn.] 

Solemn att of religion ; external oblerv- 
ance, 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as 
were berore us, are not things that belong to this 
or thatiect, buc they are the ancient rites and cuf- 
toms or the church. Hocker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a 
holy rite, 4 means of conveying to the worthy 
receiver the benents of the body and blood of 
Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun'zal rites had paid, 

He plow'd the Tyrrhene feas. ` Dryden 

RITUAL. adj. (rituel, French.] So- 
lemuly ceremonious; done according 
to fome religious infitution. 

Inftant I bade the priefts. prepare 
The ritual facrifice, and folemn pray'r. `. Prior. 

Tf to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual 
and emblematical obfervances,,as the emblems were 
expreffive, the memory of the thing recorded 
would remain. Forbes. 

RITUAL, a. fJ- [from the adjeftive. ] 
A book in which the rites and obferv- 
ances of religion are fet down. ` 

An heathen ritual. could. not. inftruétva man 
better than chefe feveral pieces of antiquity in ‘the 
particular ceremonies that attended different facri- 
fices. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Ruruatisr. a. f.\[fromoritual.] One 
killed in'the ritual. ` 


RIVAGE. n.f. [French.] A bank; a 
_.coalt.s, Not in ufe. 
; ri Think 
You, tand upon:the-rivage,“and: behold: 
sAicity on th’ inconftant billows dancing ; 

For fa.aprearsthis fleers Ina Sbakefpeares 
REVALA J [rivalit} Latin. } ~~ 
i. One who is in purfuit of the fame. ching 
„which another man puriues; accom pe- 

titour. wad 

Oh love thot fternly dof thy pow'r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; 
~Fyrants-and thug all fellowthip difdain. Dryda.’¥ 
:. A competitour in Idvel OY Yo DIS 

She faw her'father'wai rowa her ddverte’ party,, 
andwyet her fortune fuch as the mut savoor her rie 
malo i Tsnh 1 sere to! Y Sidnays 

oe Prance.and:Burguady,bae eo a! 

Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. 

i Sbakefprare. 


$ 
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Your rival'simageiin your worth I view ; 

And what.) lov'd in him, efteemin you. Granville. 
Ri'vaL., adji, Standing in competition ; 
making the fame claim; emulous. 
Had ibut themeans 

To hald.arival place H of them, 
I thould be fortunate: , : Skakefpeare. 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 
Wich Epaphus,. the youthful Phaeton 


Like honour claims. - Dryden. 
You bark to be employ'd, 
While Venus is by rival'dogs enjoy d. Dryden. 


Jo Rivvau. v.a. [from the nouni] 
1. To ftand.in:competition withanother ; 
to oppofe. l 
Thole, thatihavesbeen-ratfedi by thesintereftiof 
fome. great, minifter,, tranmiple upon the, {teps by 
which they rife, to riva, him, in, bis greataefs, 
and at length ftep into his place. South. 
2. To emulate; to endeavour to equal or 


excel. E 
Ambitious faol! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O'er hollow arches of refounding brats; 
To rival thunder in its rapid courfe, rt 
And imitate inimitable force., Drydens Encis. 
O thou, too great to rival or to praife, 
Forgive, lamented’ fhade, thefe duteous lays. 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had'thy wit ; 
And copyift, here and’there, fome likenefs hit ; 
“But none poffefs’d thy graces, and thy eale ; 
nthee alone twas natural toipleafe! Harte. 
Jo Ki'vaL. v: na ‘To be competitours. 


Out of ufe. 
Burgundy, 


D 
We firt addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 
Have rivai'd for our daughter. Sbakefpeare. 

Riva ity.) 2. S. [rivalitas; Lavo; 

Ri‘varey. $ from rival.) Compe- 
tition ; emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right 
between thofe antagonitts, who, by their rivalry 
for greatnefs, divided a whole age. Addijon. 

Ri'vaLsmiP. 2 jf. [from rival.]. Tne 
ftate or character of-a rival. 

Jo RIVE. v. a. preter. rived; part. 
riven. (nýr, broken, Saxon; riven, 
Dutch; river, French, to drive. j. ‘So 
fplit ; to cleave; to divides by» a* blunt 
initrument ; to force in difruption. 

~ “At his haughty helmet . 
So hugely track, that it the feel did rive 
And`cleft his head. 

The vaclet at hie plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 
Spenfer. 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 
The fierce three- forked engine making way, 

Both lofty towers and highc trees hath rent. 

Spenfer. 


Spenjer. 


O Cicero ! 
1 have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have rie'd the knotty oaks ; but ne'er-till now 
Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. 
- Shakrfpeare. 
As one he food efcap'd’ from cruel fight, 
Sore toit’d, his rioen arms to havock” hewn. 
i plug 194 Milton. 
The neighbouring forefts, formerly Makei“ and 
riven with the. thaadet-bolts of war, did envy 
-tbe fweet peace of Druina. Howsl’s Vocal Foref. 
Had I not been blind; I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faireft-ot the green. * Dryden. 
Let it come ; 
Let the fierce lightning blaf, the thunder rive me. 
. Wee 


di: 
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To Rive. v. n. To be Split; to: be 
vided by violence. 4. apimi samon 

Freeftone rives Splits,.and\ breaks.in) any di- 

bee Â s uasa VW cod ward. 

for derive or dire. Not uled. 


es 


b 


` teftion. . 
To Rive. 


Ten cthoufand Frenchhave ta’enithe facrament, | 


RIV’ 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no chriftian foyl but Englith Talbot. 
Shakefpeare. 

To Ri‘van. v. a [zenizled; Saxon, 
corrugated, rumpled. } ‘To contract into 
wrinkles and corrugations. | 

Then droop’d the fading flow'rs, their beauty `` 
fled, 
And closid their fickly eyes: and hung the head, Ç 
Anu rivel'd up with heat, lay dying in their hed. 
Dryden. 
And fince that: plenteous autumn now is pait, 
Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your tafte, 
Take, in good part, from our poor poet's board, 
Suchsrivel'd fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 
Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r, 
Shrink his thin effence like a rivel'd flow'r. Pepe. 

Ri‘ven. part. of rive. 

River. n.f. [riviere, French ;.rivus, 
Lat.] Aland current of water bigger 
than. a brook. 

lt is a moit ,beautiful country, being ftored 
throughout with many goodly rivers, replenithed 
with all forts of fith. Spenier. 
The firt of thefe rivers has been celebrated by 
the Latin poct for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as 
the other for its rapidity- Addifon on Traly. 
River-pracon. 2 f A crocodile. A 


name given by Milton to the king of 


Egypt. 
Thus with ten wounds 

The riwer-cragon, tam'd at‘length, fubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Miiton’s Paradife Luft. 
Riveret. x. J. (diminutive. of river. | 
A fmall ftream; 1 rill. Te 
Bringing all their riverers in, , 
Drayton. 


There ends ; a new fong to begin.” 
Calls down riverer fiom her (pring, 
Their queen upon ber way to bring. Drayton. 


River-coo. 2. f. 
river. 
His wig hung as ftrait,as the hair of a river-pod 
rifing from the water. Arbuthnot apd Pope. 
River-worse. 2. J. Hippopotamus. 
Rofe, 
As planfs ambiguous betweén fea and land, 
| -The river-borfe and {caly crocodile. Milton. 
River. ‘2./.. [river, French, to break 
‘athe point of a thing; to. drive.) A 
| fattening, pin-clenched at both-ends. 
The armousers‘accomplithing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rive:: up, 


Give dreadtul note of preparation, | Shakefpeare. 
Thy armour 

I'll fruth, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I'll be mafer of it. Shake[peare. 


Though Valeria’s fair psand'thongh the loves me 
t00, , 
“Gain her.myi fou) issarmi d'on every part pi> 
Yet there are fecret rivetsitormysheart, 
Where Bercnice’s charms havetfound- the way, 
Subtile d lighenings. Dryden's Tyrannick Lroe. 
The verfe in fafhion is, when numbers flow 
So fmoothyand equal, that no fight can:find 
The riwet, where the polifh'd prece was join’d. 
> bao i Dryden. 
The sivets of thofe wings.inclos'd 
Fit, not.each other. Dryden's Dox Scbaftian. 
‘his inttrument dhouldsm oye ealy upon the rrvet. 
a Sharp. 
To River. vsa: [from the noun:]” 


1. To faften with rivets. 
. This man, 

If all our fire were out, ‘would ferch down new 

Out of the hand of fove ; and rivet him)», 

To Caucafus, fhould he but frown. Bin Fonfone 
2) Po fatten ftrongly*;' to be made'im- 

moveable. 

You were to blame to part with =” 
A'thing. tuck on with Oaths upon’ your finger, 
And rivetcd with faith unto'your ficth. “ Sdukgp. 


‘Lutelary deity of'a | 


IRon eka" mi. 


ROA 


Why thould I write this down, that’s rivetrrd, 
Screw'd to my meni’ry ?  Shakefpeare’s Cymbelint. 

What one party thought to rivet'to a fettlednefs 

by the influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 
Kirg Charles. 

Till fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made ‘it known, 

Her blows not fhook but rived his throne. 
Drydeg. , 

Thus hath God not caly riveted the notion cf 
himfelf into, our natures -but, ikewife made the 
belief of bis being, ncceflary co. the. peace of our 
minds and*happinels of fociety. Tillotfon. 

If the eye fees thofe things\ riveted’ which are 
loofe, where will yon begin to réétify the miftake >” 

Locke. 

Where we ufe’ words of a loofe and wander- 
ing fignification, hence follows mittakerana error, 
which thofe maxims, brought, as. proofs, to. cfta- 
blih propoGtions; „wherein the terms ftand for 
undetermined idea, do by their authority tonfirm 
and: river. =H Bocke. 

River and nail me where I Rand; ye'pow’`rs! 

f Congreve: 

They provoke’ him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horfe, 
Rivet the panting favage to the ground. Addifon. 

A fimilitude of nature and manners, in fdch a, 
degree as'we are capable of, maft'tle the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendthip between us. Aiterbtry- 

3- Todrivesor clench arrivet. 

Invizettingy the pin yourrioce in thould ftand»up- 
right.to.the plate you r:ver it upon; for if ito not 
fjand. upright, you willbe forced to: fet it upright, 
after it is rivettcd. Maizen. 


Rir'vuLET. nèf (rivulus, Lat.) A {mati 
river; a brook ; a reamlet. 
By fountain or by fhady rivulet, 
He fought them. Ailton. 
The veins, where innumerable little rivu/crs have 
their confluence into the common channel of the 
blood. Bentley. 
1 faw the rivulet. of )Salforate,; formerly calied 
Albutay, and {melt the ttench that! aries from, its 
watery which Martial mentions. u dddifonon Italy. 


A German coin, 
worth about four fhulings and fix-pence 
terling: Dig. 


Roach. 2 f. [from :rutilus, Latin, red- 


hasredy] 

A roach ‘Ista fith ‘of ‘no great reputation for his 
dainty tafe : his {pawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of hint: henis accounted’ the 
water fhecps'fow his frmplicity and foolifirefs; and 
it is noted, that roaches ‘recover {trength, and grow 


in'a fortnight after (pawaings Walton's Angler. 
If a gudgeon meenayoneby i 

He’ dare nut ventpre to approach ; i 

Yet {till he leaps at. flies.» Savi ft. 


Road. n. /. [rade, French; route, French; 
route is via tritar| ; 


‘1. Large way’; path: 


Would’ you not think him a madman, who, 
whilff he might eafiiy ride on the beaten, road 
way, fhould trouble himfelf with ‘breaking up of 
gaps ? Suckling» 

To God's eternal houfedire&t the way, 

A broad and ample read. "°° Milton. 

The liberaf man dwells always inthe road.’ Felle 

w'E6 be indifferent whether we embrace falfehood 
or truth, isythe! great road to error, Lockes 

Could ftupid atoms, with impetaous fpecd, 

By, diff ‘rent rogds and ‘adver{e ways proceed, 
That here they might crcounter, here unite. / 
Blackmores 
There's but one rsd by which to climb up. 
P Addifon, 
26 (Rade, French.] Ground where mips 
may anchor. 
l U fhonld. be Hill 
Peering in maps for porta and roads; 
(And every objech that.migiz make me fear 
"Misfortune to my ventures. Sbhakelpeare. 
= ; About 


ROA 


About the ifland are many voed:, but erly one 
“harbour. Sandys's Jourrey. 
3. Inroad; incurfion. 
The Volfcians Rand 
“Ready, when time thal! prompt them, to make rood 
L’pon's again. Shakefpearc's Corilanas. 
Cafon was deflrous of the {poll, for he was, by 
the former read into that country: famous and 
rich. Knolls. 
The king of Scotland, feeing none came in to 
Perkin, tured his enterprize into a road, and walted 
Northumberland with fire and fword. Bacon. 
4. Journey. The word feems, in this 
nae at leaft, to be derived from rode, 
the preterite of ride: as we fay, a foerit 
ride 3" an eafy ride. 
With caly regds he came to Leitefter, 
And lodg’d in the abbey. Shakifpeare’s Henry VII. 
He trom the Eaft his flaming road begins. 
Milton. 


“g. The act, or ftate of travelling. 

Some AA from their. shops and, farms, others 
from their fports and pleafures, thefe at fuits of 
Yaw, chofe at gaming tables, fom on the read, others 
at their own fire-fides. Law. 

fo ROAM. v.n, [romigare, Italian. See 
Room.) To wander without any cer- 
tain purpofe; to ramble ; to rove; to 
play the vaprant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants, 
who always faid they were ‘going to 
Rome. 

Five fummers have T fpent in farthe? Greece, 

Raming clean through the bounds of Afia. 
Shrkefpcare. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 
Shake[peare. 


i 


The lonely fox'roarss far abroad, 
‘On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
What were unenlighten'd man, 
A favage roaming through the woods and wilds 
In queft of prey. Thomfon’s Summer. 
Jo Roam. v. a. To range ; to wander 
over. 
Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 
-And now wild beaits came farth the woods to 
roam. Milton. 
Roa’mer. n. f. [from roam.] A rover; 
a rambler; a wanderer ; a,vagrant. 
Roan. adj. [rouen, French. } 
Roan horfe is a hprfe of )a bay, forrel,, or, black 
colour, with grey or white {pots interfperfed very 
thick. Farrier’s Diftienery. 


To ROAR. v. n. (nanan, Saxon. | 


J. To cry as a lion or other'wild beat. 
Rearing bulls he would him make to tame. 


Spenfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 
That in their cha'ns fetter’d the kingly lion, 
And made the foreft tremble when a NA 
Sbakefpeare. 
The young lions raared upon him, and yelled, 
Sircmiab, ii. 15- 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills ceplore, 
They caft. the found to Libya’s,defart fhore ; 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roare 


Dryden. 


i 


2. To cry in diftrefs. 
At his nurfe's tears i 
He whin'd and rzar‘d away your, victory, 
That pages blufh'd at him, Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Sole on the barren fands the fuff’ring chief 
‘Roar‘d out for anguith, and indulg’d his. grief. 
Dryden. 
. To found as the wind or fea. 
South, Eat, and Weft, with mix‘d confufion 
rar, 
And rowl the foaming billows to the fhore. Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orca's Rormy Recep, 
How! to the rearing of the northern dcep, Pope. 
4. To make a loud noife. 


Roar. n. J. [from the verb. ] 
1.. The. cry of the lion or other beat. 


2. An outcry of diltrefs. 
3. A clamour of merriment. 


4. ‘The found of the wind or fea. 


5. Any Joud noife. 


ROA 


The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to rosy 
Milton. 
Confider what fatigues I've known, 
How oft 1 crots'd where carts and cvaches roar`d. 
Gay. 


The wonted roar is up, 
And hifs continual through the tediousagight. 
‘“dbomfon. 


- Where bel your gibes now ? your gambols > “yeur 
fongs?" your fluthes of merriment, that were wont 
lto fet the table in'arozr?  Sbakelpaare’s Harrier. 


The roar 
Of loud Euroclydon. Philips. 
Deep throated engines beleh'd, whofe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noife the aire. Milton. 
Ott ona plat of rifing ground, 
Thear the far-off curfew found, 
Over fome wide-water'd fhoar, 
Swinging flow wich fullen roare 
When cannons did diffufe, 
Preventing pofts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 
Waller. 
The waters, liftning to the tfumpet's'rocr, - | 
Obey the fummons, and forfake the thores Dryden. 
Roa rer. 2. J. [trom roar.) A noily | 
brutal man. 
The Englith roarers put down all. 


Milton. 


„Howel. 


Roa’ryY. adj. [better,rory; rores; Latin. } 


Dewy. 
+ OnsLebanon his foot he fet, 
And thook his wings with roary May dews wet. 
Fairfax. 
To Roast. vs a. [rofir, rotir, French; 
roflen, Germ. zenoytod, Saxony, boat, 
ed; from raftrum, Latin, a grate; to 
neil being, in its original teafe, to 
oe on a gridiron. } 
. To drefs meat, by turning it duce 
ore: the fire. 
He rcafleth not that which he teok in hunting. 
Decay of Pierry. 
Roafting and boiling are below the dignity of 
your office. Swift's Direftions tothe Cook. 


2. To impart dry heat to fchh. 


Here element: have loft their ufes, 
Air sipens not, nor earth produces ; 
Fire will not reafl, nor water boil. 


Swift. 


3. To drefs at the fire withcut water. 


In eggs boiled and rea/tu!, there is {carce difference 
to be difcerned. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 


"4. To heat any thing viclently. 


Roifed in wrath and fire, 

He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore, 

Old Priam fecks. 
Roast. for rofed. 

He loft his rosft beef ftomach, 
tcuch a firloin. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right, 
Roaft beef and ale*make Britons fight. 

It warns the couk maid, not’to burn 
The roc? meat, which it cannot turn. Swift 
To rule the Roast. -Fo govern; to, ma- 
nage; to prefide, It was perhaps ori- 
ginally roit, which figuified a tumult, 
to direct the populace. 

Where:champions rulceeh theroaft, 
Their dailic diforder is: mok. Tuffer s Hufbandry. 


The new made duke, that rudes the reat. 
Sbake[pcore. 


Shakefpeare. 


not being able to 
Addijen. 


Alma flap-dahh, -is all again l 
In ev'ry finew, nerve, and vein ; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlets ghoft, 
While every where fhe rules the reaft. 


Prior. | 


Prior. 


ROB 
Ros. n. f. [T believe Arabick.}] Infpif 


fated juices. 


The jnfufion, being cvaporated to a sthicker 


conliftence, pafleth into a jelly, rob, extraét, which 
contain ail the virtues oF tne infufion. 
Arbuthnetonastlime ata. 
To ROB. vaa. pyet old. French ; red- 
pa Lahan. 


To deprive of any thing by anlawful 
e t or by fecret theft; to plunder. 
To be robbed, according tothe prefent 
ufe of the word, is to.be injured by 
theft iecretor viulent ;> torch, 15 to take 
away by unlawful violence’; 3; and co 
freal,is*o' take away privately. 

Is't not enough to-bresk ints my garden) © © 
And, like a thief, to come ta rob my grounds, 

But But thou wilt brave me with thefe faucy, terms yy 


Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
‘God's juticeifiom reaping that glory in ous ca'a- 
micies, which we rosoed him ofiin our, profperity, 

King Choris. 
I have not here defigned to rob him of any 
part of that commendation, which he has fo juitly 
acquired from the whole author, whofe fragments 
only failito my porticn. iM Di yéen. 
The water nymphs lament their empty,uras, 
Pe r robb`d of Glvct Dirce; mourns. ; Aedyon. 
To fet free; to apie of ioiombvog 
eden Tronicak. 
Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devit, l 
Didft ri it of fome talte of tedioufrels. Shat: spe 
3. To take away unlawfully. 
Better be difdain'd of ail,than fathion a ca:riaze 
to rch love from any. 
Procure, that the nourifhment may nat jbe robbed 
aml drawn away. Bacon ia Natural AY; iy 
Nor will I take from any man hi due ; A 
But, thus affuming all, he robs i es Dryden. 
Oh double facrilege on things divine, ™ 
To rch the relick, and deface'the fhrine! “‘Dayd;n. 


Ro nBer. ‘”. J. [from ‘rob.} > One ‘that 


means; a plunderer ¢. s a thief. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravith from my 
chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; ; I'm your hoft; 

With robbers hands, my hofpicable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakcfpcare 

Had'ft thou not committed 

Notorious murder on thofe thirty men — 

At Afcalon 3 

Then, like a rebber, Mp ft them of their robes. 

Milton's Agen ifirs. 

The robër muft run, ride, and ufe all the de- 

fperaté ways of efcape ; and probably, ‘after all, his 

fin betrays hin) to the gaol, and’ from thenée aj- 

vances him to the gibbet. Surh. 
; Bold Prometheus did afpire, 

And ftole fiom heav'n the feeds of fire; 

A train of ills, a ghaftly crew, 

The rotber’s blazing track purfue. Dryden's Morte. 
Publick ratéers are more criminal than petty and 

common es ay Dawvenasite 


Ro’ BBERY.. N. J. [reberie, old French ; 
from rob. ] Theft perpetrated by force 
or with privacy. 

Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges fteal themfelves. Shakefpeare. 
A ftorm or robbery . 
Shoule down my mellow hangings. ` Shahefprare. 
Some more effectual’ way might be found, fog 
fuppreffing‘commoh thefts and rabdcri2s, “Temple, 


Rost, 2. Sf. .[rebbe,. French ; „ Tobba., 
Italian; rauba, low Latin.] A gown 


of fate ï a drefs of dignity. 
Through tatter'd cloaths frail vices do appear; ; 


n ‘The 


Shak. fp: aree | 


Shatefpeares 4 


plunders by force, ‘or fteals by’ fecret 


Ribes and turrid gowns hide all. Shakecipeares 
My Nan fliall be the queen of all fatrics, 8 
Finely atir'd in arobe of white. “Stake /prare. 


ROE TROD 


‘eel, A pood’ kta. WeMwar ar Rae Refic obey” I pen r *k CR he hart Í The roa ee, ren; hiety h upon ths 1 a 
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Rock: RUBY. wf A name” given im- 
roper!y by. lapidaries and jewelless to 
siihe garnet; when it is of a very trong, 
poet deep red; and*hae ia 'fair cat of 
wat DIELS PN he) ay Foy! s. 
Rock ite de deen red, and Pe Warde of al 
hhk: in C8 Wo kbard'on F offs. 
Ró crsa wr mt fe) Minérall fale. i 
A Twa picces?Ofitranfparcatirack falt's onewwhite, 
the other zed. gin) alee: dewandein. F hls. 
Roc keryn A. wef from, rack, J. “One who 
rocks theveradle, spi anot, 
It's e t E had ie, 
Was Weary, and without a rocker dlept.. Dryden. 


7 “ay v à 

x "eaba T afke cow'r'd. in the finkthe A 

ats rt ite p With their ragged. fides. 
ct Pe mtr Shake fpeare, 
oy a ee rock bgt but thofe are where there 
Us fone mould. APTI Bacon's) Natural Hyisy. 
‘Dittilling. fom fate ese diguors.. Ail that 
. yea ver) was as‘limpid and colouriefs as roc? wa- 
ser a lighowdentainin Ain: the ee deeply |! 


week , Ye oer jn, eG wi : Boy le, 
4 hes rockin pt great bulky, Zones, are they; 
"hot manifelt ragments ! Burnet 


faimter a Hodile, ‘inyetted With; a coat, called 
Beck amber. 3 J “eoatar on Foils. 
Pigeons, or doves: are’ of. ‘fever forte; as Wood 


ssi: Bay wi vill Be houched wit 
Sni + fee amtorderiofajefas id i 
AMAC e; fonen: larging jth te, Chrittian borders 
ar ee =, George nse. rody and Feaf > 
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r pigeons and’ rock igeons. Marlimer’ s'Hufhandry. | 

. i j tof bold "ye dark One pines, that o`cr yon pi a L d. Ro KETI WN [rächiro, Italian. J An 
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oe Andie iidrenstrcre dia marinà det. | 3 t Py TPs ay au and.aemanly'foul. s wa k Ap 
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; vey : OF dettiys,and Spin her own. fied hours.. | 
i Ben Fonfon. 
E “OB thevreck aifcanty meafure: place k 
vital flax, and turn the wheel apace, Dryden. 
Flow fromthe reek my flax, and TAIF, fow, 
_ ei thread, the'fpindté runs belsws “Parnel. 
Sued (rotguer, Frenich:}* | 
DESE T? Eit hake ; to “nove backwards and 
ae”, nent ETT a a , r 
A Af, by, ¢ quicker rocking of the engine thefmoke 
ou Were moietwiftly PP city itwwoulds dike water, 


ar plant hath a peculiar fetidyfmell. 
: _ Miller. 
“Rack isone of the fallet furniture. “Mortimer. 
Ro’ck ess. adj.» [from reeked s g Being 
without rocks. — hi ; 
on 6 pA cryfa brook ver 
Te, weet. ailpabave, sand aes all, below. - 
wt gdu  Qiyden.. 
Rover Roses, iss i [rack androe A 
plane. 
in tapas ad ae for roek: tands baork. ] 
ones fixed i mimortar, 4n imitation of 
‘th afperities of rocks. A Natural wall 


wt Wand fro.: pi Boyle.’ acts, ait a bh, we 
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Ps 
PSK HREM thie ty? “senna? a eels 
\Aapbeoly vil (Raita anlage | 
Pied and bed of perce. NA. erer Hoey] Hi 


The paft'ral reed of Hermes; or his opiate 
Ri r 
3 x O gencle 


p eittwes u | nlik: ia edbartlements.: ie e 
ak AE p3 Cleveland. (Rock-voE, nı fe -A Species of deer. 


~ 


ROE 


O gentle fleep, I cry'd, 
Why is thy gift to me alone deny'd ? 
Mildeit of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 
Where lies my crror, what has been my crime? 
Beats, birds and cattle feel thy balmy rod; 
The drow! mountains wave, and frem to nod 3 
The torrents ceale to chide, the feas to roar, 
And tic huth'd waves recline upon the shore. 


Harte. 
3. Any thing long and fender. 
Let the fifherman 
Sncreafevhis tackle, and hisirad recie. Gay. 


Hafte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 
This rebel love braves all the gids, 
And every hour by love is mate, 

Some heaven-defying Encelade. 
4. An intrument for meafuring? 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the 
dimenfions of buildings, and *fignined’the fame thing 
à: pertica, taker 3s ameafureof length. rowrbnst. 

g. An inttrument of correction, made of 
twigs ticd together. 

If he be bur once fo taken idly roguing, he may 
puoith bim with ftocks; but if he te found again 
to loitering, he may {cousge him with whips or 
rods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods, 

Neitdled, and itung with pifriires, when J hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shak-fpeare’s Herry IV. 

In this condition the ro? of God hath a voice to 

be heard, and he, ‘whole ‘office it i$, ought now to 


Granville. 


expound to the fick man the particular meaning of |: 


x 


the voice. Hemncnd. 
Grant. me and -my people the benefit of thy 
chaftifements ; ‘that thy ‘rod, as well as thy ftaff, 
_ may comfortius. Kirg Charles. 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under reds of rough centurions- inarte Dryden. 
As foon as that fentence ts executed, thefe rods, 
thefe initrumients of divine difpieafure, are thrown 
anto the fire. Atterbury. 
A wit's a feather, and a'chief a rod; 


An honeil man’s the nobictt work of God: Pope. 
Rope. pret of ride. 
He in'paternal glory rode. Milton. 


Ropomonrta De. n. f. [from a boaltful 
boitterous*hero'of Ariofte, ‘called Rodo- 
monte’; rodomontade, French. ] “An 
empty notify blutter or boat; a rant. 

He ‘only fe-ves to “be fport for his company ; 
for in thefe gamefome days’ men will give him 
hints, which may put him upon ‘his redzmontades. 

Gov:rument of the Tongues 

The libertines of painting have so ‘other model 
but a redomentace genius, and, very irregular, which 

` wiolently hurries them away. | Dryden's Dufrcfroy. 

He talks) extrayagamtly in bis paflion, but if l 
would, guate a hundred »paffages, in. Ben, Jonfon's 
Ce:hegus, I could thew that the redomontades /ot 
Almanzor are neither jfogiesationahnor impofible, 
for Cethegus threatens to.deitroy naturee..Dryden. 

To Roocuen tape. ves aggre tram the 
noun.} To brag thrafonicalty s to 
boait tke Rodomonte: mF "5 

Ros. 2. /. [pa, pa-deon, Saxon. ] 

1. A. fpecies cf deer, yet, found’ inthe 
Highlands of Scotland. | 

» He him would make 
The roe bucks ip thcir fight.to overtake. Spenfer. 
‘Thy greyhounds are Reeter than the v2. 


Spakelpecre. 
They were as {wift as the ross upon the moun. 
tains. 3 1 Chres. 


Procure me a Troglodyte footman, i who can 
criciyavroe at his ful fpeeds Arduthnot and Pope. 
2. The female of the hart. 
Run tike 3 roc or hart upon 
2 Whe lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys. 
Ror. as J) [properly roan or rene) råna, 
Danih ; regen, German. | ‘The egge’of 
th, 


ROG 
Here comes Romeo 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. Shakefpeare. 
Roca’tion. n. f. [rogation, Fiench; from, 
rogo, Lat.) Litany; fupplication. 

He ‘perfecteth the roga‘icns or litanies before in 
ufe, and addeth unto them that which: the prefeot 
neceflity required. Hocker: 

Suppljeations, with this folemnity for appealing 
of God's wrath, were of the Gieck church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Taylor. 

RoGAa'TION-wEEK. a. f. The week'im 
mediately preceding Whitfunday ; thus. 
called from three fats obferved therein, 
the Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday, 


called rogation days, becaufe of the, 


extraordinary -prayers and proceffions 
then made for the fruits of the earth, 
Or as a preparation for the devotion of 
holy Thurfday. Dif. 
ROGUE. n- f [OF uncertain etymo- 
Jogy.] 
1.“A wandering beggar; a vagrant;) a 
vagabond. 
For fear left we, like rogues, fhould be reputed, 
And for-ear-marked beafts abroad’ be bruited. 
Sper fer. 
The fheriff and the marfhal may do the more 
good, and more terrify the idle rogue. Spenfer. 
The fcum of people and wicked ‘condemned 
men fpoilcd the plantation; for they will rever_live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and 
do miíchief. _ Bacon's Effays. 
The troops are all feattered, and the com- 
manders very poor rogwes. Shake/peare. 
2. A’knave ; a difhoneft fellow ; a villain ; 
a thief. 
Thou kill’ me likea rogue and a villain. 
Shakefpeare. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as {trong 
an arm, and take off a man’s ‘head as cleverly as 
the executioner ; but then. there-is a.waft. difparity, 
when, one action is murther, and the other juttice. 


South. | 


If he call rogue ard rafcal from the garret, 
He means you no more mifchief than a parrot. 
A Dryden. 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and`wife, 
And ev'n the belt, by fits, what they defpife. 


3. A name of 
dearment. 
I never knew a woman love man. fo... 
—Alas, poor rcgue, | think indeed the loves. 


Shehefpeare. 
4, A wag: 


Oh; what a rogue aml pleafant flave am Ti! 
Skake/peare. 


To Rocue. v. ni [from the noun. ] 


1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once fo taken idly rogazing, he may 
punih him with'the ftccks. | Sperfer on Ireland. 
He rogued away at laft, and was loite = Carew. 


2. To play knavith wicks, 


Rocuery. 2. /. [from rogue.) 
1. The life of a vagabond. ~ 
To livein one land is captivity, 
To rùn all countries a wild reguery. 
z. Knavith tricks. Air 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn: to their 
wonted lewd life in thievery ie ees Spenper. 
You rogue, kere’s lime :n this fack too; there's 
nothing but reguery to be found invillanous mans 
UR, , SLPS Shak fprare. 
Like the devil did temptiand fray temari g= 
To rogucricsy and then betray “em. Hudibras. 
The kid {mélt out the roguerys L'ER range. 
‘Tis no fcandal grown, AA. G 
For debt and rogaery to quit the towae «Dryden. 


flight tendernefs and. en- 


Dorne. 


Pope. | 


ROL 


~The roguery of alchymy, 3 of 
And we, the bubbled fools, aay i n 
Spend all our prefent Rock in hopes of galden mles 
“ig AVP - ‘ TT: Swifte 
3. Wageery ; arch tricks, | 
Ro’cuesHir. ». f. [from rogue] The 
qualities or perfonage of a rogue. — 
» Say, in what nafty cesar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your roguefhip may be 
found? | i Diyden. 
Ro’cuisn. adj. [from rogue. ] 
1. Vagrant ; vagabond. 
Though the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be of 
better note than the former roguifh fort; yet the 


faulc is ‘no leis worthy of a marthal. ~  Sperfer. 
2. Knavith; fraudilent: 
He gets a thoufand thumps and kicks, 
Yet cannot leave his roguifh tricks. | Swifts 


3: Waggifh ; wanton 5 flighty" mifeme- 
vous, Å- 
The moft bewitching leer with her eyes, the 
moft roguifa cat; cher cheeks are dimpled when 
fhe fmites, and her fmiles would tempt an her- 
mit. Dryden's Sparifh Fryar. 
J am pleafed to fee my tenants pafs away a whole 
evening in playing their innocent tricks; our friend 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and fhews a 
thoufand roguifh tricks on thefe occations. widifon. 
Timothy ufed tojbe playing rogwi/b tricks; when 
his miftrefs’s back was turned, ‘he would loll, Out 
his tongue. _ Arbatkeact. 
RoGursH Ly. adv. [from roguifo.}~ Like 
a rogue; knavithly ; wantonly. 
Ro'cuisHness. 2 f. [from roguif>.] The 
qualities of a rogue. l nf 
Rosuy. adj. (from rogue.]. Knavith ; 
wanton. ..A bad word. 
A fħepherd's boy had gotten a reguy trick of 
crying, A wolf, and fooling the country with, falfe 
alarms.  L’Eftrange. 
To XoisT. — ; u. n. [OF this word, she 
To Roi’ster. $ molt probabdle.etymo- 
logy is from -riffer, IMandick, a wio» 
lent man.] ‘To behave ‘turbulently ; 
to act at difcretion; ito be at free quare 
ter; to blufter. 
I have a rovfing challenge fent amongtt 
The dull and. factious nobles, of the Greeks, 
Will ttrike amazement'to their drowfy {pirits. 
og ale) arag Shakepeare. 
‘Among a crew of roif ring fellows, ° 
He'd fit whole cv‘nings at tie alehoufe., b Savi > 
Roi'ster, or Roifferer. n. f. [from the 
verb.) A turbulent, brutal, lawlef:, 
bluflering fellow. 


To ROLL. vw. a. frouler, French ; rollen, 
Deutch ; from rotula, of roto, Latin. J 
r. ‘To move ary thing by volutation, or 
fuccefive application of the different 
parts of thefurface, Ito the ground. ` 
Whorthall rol? us away'the'ftone from the door of 
»thelfepulchre? Mark, xvii ge 
2. To move any`thingroùnd. upon its 
axis. ` 4 » ie Dt 
3. To move in a circle. 
To drefs, and moll the tonguey and rel! the eye. 
T T ore To Aton. 
i4., To. producesasperiodicak revolutions: 
Heav'n dhone andircild-her'motions:, 1 Mirona 
5. To wrap round upon wef NADY 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 
By this rediing, parts are’ kept from joining: to- 
ecther. Wijcata ne 
7. To form by rolliisgrinto round mais, 
‘Grind red-lead, oranj other colou¥ with’ ftrong 
wort, and to rol! them up into long roils like pén- 
| cils. opi novn ba (00 Ho Prathume 
8. To pour in aRream'ór waves. 
. i aA mall 


ee Ss ee eee lta) ti ie al ——— Sy eee eo aT 
s 


ROL 


n 
A fmall Euphrates chrooghithe pecet wd, 
And Kittie eagics waveltheir wings in\golds Poze. 
Fo ROLEI vin > og Da : : 
1. To be moved by the fucceffive appli- 
_ cation of all parts, 
“plane : as a cylinder. 
plane } “as a cy 
’” Fire muft rend the fky, 
And wheel on’ the earth, devouring where it’rc/’s. 
on wins Milton. 
Reports, like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther 
they rollaa | ‘Government of the Tenzue. 
I'm pleas‘d with my own work, fove was not 
more 
With infant nature, when his fpacious-hand. + 
Had rounded this huge,ball of earth and feas, 
To give ic the firit pufh, and {ce it rah; 
Along the vag aby(s. = 
2-10 run cn wheels. 
_ sHe nextefiays to waik,-but downward. prefs'd, 
On four fect imitates his brother beaft ; 
By Row degrees he gathers.from the ground 
His legs,vand.to the rsding chair is bound. Dryden. 
. Yo perform.a pericdical revolution. 
‘Lhusthe year rcl/s within itfelf again. Dryden. 
When thirty rcdiing years have, rin their race. 
f 4 vary pets l Dryden. 
4- To move with the furface varioufly di- 


rected. 
- ' ‘Thou; light, 
Revin A not thefe eyes, which re// in vain, 
To find the picrcing ray, and find no dawn. 
ij As Mittens 
A boar is chafd, his noftrils flames expire, 
_ And his red eye-balls zoll with living fires Dryden. 
5. To float in rough water. 
Twice ten tempeituous nights I ro/f'd, refign'd 
_ To rearing billows and the warring wind. Pope. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of wa- 
ter. 
Wave rollirg after wave in torrent rapture. 
Milon. 
Our'tation is too great to be ruined by any bot 
“atfelf; ‘and if the’ numberand weight of it ro/f one 
way upon the greateft changes that can happen, yet 
England will be fafe. cs Temple. 
o} Till the huge furge rc/l'd off, then backward 
~~ “fweep ~ eas 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deeps Pope: 
Storms ‘beat, and rolls the main; © 8 - 
Oh beat thofe tormis, and roll the feas in-vain ! 
y. AAS Pee Tape. 
7. To Auuate; to move tumulruoufly. 
Here tell mc, if thou darit, my confcious foul, 
Whar diff rent forrows did within thee roll. Prior. 
The thoughts, which veil within my_ ravith'd 
breat; , 7 
To me, no feer, th’ infpitingigóds fuggett. Pope. 
In her fad breaft the prince's fortunes relly, g = 
And kope and doabt alternate Rize her foul. Pope. 
8. To revolve on an axis. 
He fafhion’d thofe- harmonious orbs, that ro// 


so Dryden. 


In reftlefs gyt about the Arctick poles’ “Sandys. 
9. To be moved with violence. | 
Down they fell 
By thoufands, argel on archangel rofi'd. Afi:on. 


Rou. æ. f tfrom the verb.) + 
1. Lhe act of rolling; the itate of being 
rolled. 


2 The thing rolling. 


Liftenin? fenates hang upon thy tongue. 
Devalving through the maze ofvelogtence 
A rdl ot periadsy weeter than her fong.» Tbumfen. 


3. (Rouleau, Fronchi i Mals made round. 
Large volls\of fatvabouwhisthaulders clung, 
And from his necksthe double dewlap hung. 
hat We Addifen. 
To keep ants from trees, encompafsrtine {tem four 
fingers, breadth withia discle.or roihof wool newly 
plucked. Mortimer. 
4« Writing rol'ed upon itfelf; a volume. 
Bufy angels f{pread " 


‘The lafing roil, recesding what we faide Prior. 


of the’ furface to a} 


OR OL 
& A round body rolled along; 2 ĉylin- 
der 


Where land is clotty, and a fhower of rain 
comesithat foaks through, ule a ro// to bieak the 
clots. l 

6. [Rotulus, Latin.) Publick writing. 
\ Cromwell is‘made matter 
Oth’ rolls, and the king’s fecretary. 

Darius made a decree, and fearch was madè in 
the houfe of the’ro/s; where the treafures were laid 
UP. | l Ezra, Visar 

The re//s of parliament, thc entry of the, peti- 
tions; anfwers, and tranfactions in parliament are 
extant, . fale. 

7° A Tegifter ; ‘a catalogue. 

Beats: only :cahnot ditcern beauty Pand let them 
be in the rell of beats that do not honour it. 

) Sidmy. 

Thefe figns have mark`d me extraordinary, 

And ail the courfes of my tife do: fhew, 
Jam not in the rol/ of common'men. Shakefpeare. 

The roff and litt of that army doth remain. 

Davics. 

Of that thort roll of fiiends writ in my heart, 
There’sinone, chat fometimes grect us not. Donne. 

*Tis a mathematica! demonftration, that) thefe 
twenty-four letters admit of fo many.chanpes in 
their order, and make fuch a long, rcd/ of differently 
ranged alphabets, not two of which are aiike; that 
they could not all be exhautted,, though a million 
millions of writers fhould cach write above a thou - 
fanJ alphabets a-day, for the {pace of a million enil- 
lions of years. Bentley. 

8. Chronicle. j 

Pleafe thy. pride, and fearch the herald’s ro//, 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree. 
Dryden. 

His, chamber all was hanged about with-rolls 

And old records, from ancient times deriv'd. 


Spenfer. 
Pope. 
Not in 


The eye of time beholds no name 

So’ bleft as thine, in all the rolls of fame. 
y. [Role, French.] Part; office. 

ule. , 

In human. fociety, every,man has. his ro//.and 
ftation aligned him. L`Efirarge. 

ROLLER. n: fe (rouleau, French; from 
roll.}.. 

/ Any thing turning on its own axis, as 
a heavy ftone to level walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent. enforcer of the fist motion ; 
but when it is once tumbling, the property of the 
thing itfelf continues it. Hlan:mond. 

The long flender worms, that’ breed ‘betweén the 
fkin and fleth in the ifle-of Ormuz and im India, 
are generally twifted out upon fticks or rollers: 

, j Ray on tle'Creation, 

They make ‘the ‘thing of the pole horizontal 
towards the lathe, conveying and guiding the {tring 
from the pole to the work, by throwing it over a 
roller. Moxon's Mich. Exer. 

Lady Charlotte, like a troller, 

Sits mounted on the garden roller.» Swift's Mifecdi. 
2. Bandage; fillet. - 
Faften not- your ro/ler:by tying a knot, left you 
hurt your patient. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Bandage being chiefly toymaintain the dune fitaa- 
tion of a drelfing, furgeons always turn wro//er with 
that view. Sharp. 
Ro'tuincreix. n f. [rolling and pin | A 
round piece of wood tapering at each 
end, with which pafte is moulded. 
The pin fhould be as thick as a rollingpin. 


Wijeman. | 


RO'LLING-PRESS. #o f -A cylinder roll- 
ing upon another cylinder, by which en- 
gravers print their plates upon paper. 

Ro'LLYPOooLY. n.f. A fort of game, in 
which, when a ball. rolls-into-a-certain 
place, it ¿wins-: A corruption of roll 
ball into the pool. 


Aflertinire | 


Skakelp. | 


RON 


Let us begin fome diverfion p what d'ze think 
of roug pouly or acountry dance ? Anı buthrot. 
Ro’mace. n. f framage, French.|] “A 
tumult; a buitle; an adtive and tu- 
multuous fearch for any thing. It°is 
commonly, written RummaGe, which 
fee. 
This is the main motive 
Of this poft hafte,® and romage in the land. 
l Shakefpeare. 
ROMANCE a fii{roman, French; ro- 
manga, Vtalian.] l 
1. A military fable cf the middle agés; 
a tale of wild. adventures iu, war. and 
love. 
- What refounds i 
In fableorwcwnave of thers fons + Miltons 

A, brave remance whowould exactly frame, 

Firft brings- his kenight.foom fome.inimortal dame. 
Walter. 

Some romances entertain the genius; and frength- 
en it by the noble ideas which they give of things; 
but they corrupt the tmth of hiftory. Dryden. 

Z. A lie; a fiction.” In common fpeech. 

A Raple of romanceeand lies, l 
Falfe tears and teal perjuries, 
Where fighs and looks are bought and fold, 
And love is made but to be told. 

To ROMA NCE.. vy 2. 
To lie; to forge. 
This is ftrange r:mancing. Pemzla. 
Roma ncer. wi Y [trem romance.| A 
her; a forger of taies. 

The allufion of the\daw extends to all impoftórs, 
vain pretenders, and rdmancerse L'Ef ange. 

Shall wé, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit? Tate. 

Yo Ro'MaNize. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] 
To latinize ; to fill.with modes of the 
Roman fpeech. 

He did too much rcmanize our tongue, leaving 
the words he tranflated almoft a3 much Latin as 
he found them. - Dryden. 

Roma’ nrickx. adj. [from, romance.] 
1, Refembling the tales of romances; 
Wild... ov, 

Philofophers have maintained opimions, more ab- 
furd than any of the moft fabulous. poets or riman- 
tick writers. Keila 

Leal for the good of one’s country a party of 
mea have reprefented as chimerical and remayrict. 


Addi; Che 


: 


Prior. ` 
(from -the ,noens} 


2. Improbable; falfe. 
3. Fanciful; full of wild fcenery. 
The dun umbrage, ‘o'er the falling f'ream, 
Romantic hangs. Thomjon"s Spring. 
Ro’ mrsa. adj. [from Rome.) ‘Popit. 
Bulls or lerters of election only ferve inthe Ro- 
wifiy countries. Ayliffe's:Parergon. 
Romp. af 
1. A rude, awkward, boitterous, untaught 
pirk. 
She wasin the due mean between! one of your 
affected courtefying pieces of formality, and-your 
romps that have no regard to the common rules of 


civility. Arbuthnot. 
2. Rough rude play. 
R:mp loving mifs 
Ts haul’d about in gallantry robuft. Thomfen. 


To Rome. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, 
and boifteroufly. 

Yn the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can 

laugh, fquall, and romp in full fecurity. Swifts 
Men prefume on the liberties taken in romping. 

. Clariffa. 

RONDEAU, #. f. A kind of ancient 

poetry, commonly confilting of thirteen 

verfes; of which eight have.one rhyme 

and five another: it is divided into three 
3X2 couplets, 


ROQ‘O 


couplets, and at the end of the fecond 
and third, the beginning of the rondean 
tis repeated i inan equivocal fen le, vf pol: 
fible? Trevoux. 
Ront.*n f. An animal ftinted in ‘the’ 
growth * commonly pronounced raat. 
My ragged roars all hiver and fhake, 
As dime high towers invan earthquake ; 
Theyswont.io the wynd,» Way their wriggle tails, 
Peak asa peacock, Dur ngught it avails. Spenfers 
Ro'x oie. n fi [from roundi} A round 
mafs. 
Certain rondies given in arms, have their names 
according to ti-eir feveral colours. Pcackgn:. 
Ro NION. af. [rognom, French, the Joins: 
I know--not. certainly, the meaning of 
this word.] A fat bulkyswomanse soi 
i Give me,,quoth. I 15 l 
Aroint thee witchytbe rumpjfed'ronyonjciies. 


Shakefpeares 
Rook n. J. [from rod.) 
“The fourth part of an-acre in {quare 
TAAT 
I've arten wifh'd that lhad. clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 
A teras-walk, and baila, rood 
Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Scvift. 
No ftately lasch-tree there expands a hade — 
O'er Tialf av ood of Lari fai glade. Harve. 
2. A pole ; a mealure.of “lixgeen feet and 
a aif in long mëafure, 
Salan, í 
With head uplift *bove the’ wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, exiended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rocd, * Milton. 
For Rone fences in the North, they dig. the 
ftones for eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls 
for the fame price, reckoning twenty-one foot to 
the rood or pole. Mortimer. 
3. [nobde, Sexan.) The crofs 5. fometimes 
an image of a faint. _ 
By the holy reeds 
I do not like thefe feveral councils. Stakefpe Jre. 
Roo‘prorr. nif. [rood and Aft. ] A PN 
l lery in the church on which reliques 
or images were fet to view. 
ROOF: n. Ja (D0F, Saxon. .. In the plu- 
ral Sidney. has roowes s now obfolete. ] 
. The covercof a huufe. 
Her ihonlders be like two white doves, # 
Ferehing within fquare royal rovwes. 
Return toshes, and fifty men difmifs'd? 
No, rither I abjure all’rcefs, and chufe 
‘To Wage againi theienmityy oi th’ air. | oShukejp. 
‘Tne noote-in general. 
Dibtebvaibitri chy trues). 98 7s R 
Jf ime; and foade, andiwing enough»accrues rai) 
Within your rofe to u8j- that Irecly we 
May tit and banguct. Chapman: 


3. The vault; the infide of the arch ‘that 
covers a building. 


“From the mugnanimity of the Jews, in caufes 
of mot extreme hazard, thofe frange ahd unwont- 


cd refolutions have grown, -which (for gil circum- 


fants, No people under the roof of, heaven wid 
ccs mach. Looker. 
The dat 
Shand have afcended to. the roof of Keav n, 
kyaistd, by your populi uf troops. Sdate/peare. 
a i thy fane, the'duRy {puils among, 


igh ah the burhifli’d “ro:f, my bane fnall be 
‘ + Dryden. | 


hung. 


4. The pala; cee the Upper part of the 
Pe rovth. , 
, PwSaearing t: 1i my very roef was dry 
, Sai vaigi ofdores Shatelp. Alei ‘bert Ae te 
My very pe might freeve te my teeth: ronebé 


ts tbri i niy moth, diet fowls ey fire f 


Lo ‘tia ine. 9" SbakOpeerc. 


To RooF. w. a, [from the ncun.] | 
t. To cover with a roof. 


Sidney. 


JRO O 


Some fithes haveirows sof ‘teeth ia they fv of 
their mouths; as pikes, falmons, and trouts. 
Bacer's Natural AN rye 


, He coter'd foon th? haderi hi A 
High rwfi, and walks bencath, apd.alieys brown. 
Align. 
Large foundations may. be fafcly laid; 

Or houfes roof ds if fricuviy plaj ety qis Crengh. 
T Wave hot feen the remains of any Komar » bu: aR 
ings, that have not'been rofed with vaults 6 Ge arches 
$N O Rife. 


2.-Toinciofe a houfe. 
Pere had we row our county's hongur, roof. 1 
Were the grac'd perfon.or aur Banguu preiei, 


SÉnigpu: rea f 


. [from roo] Having tools. 
Snakes, . 
Whether to rcofy honfes they repair, 

Or fun therafeives abroad in open air, 
| In all abodes of peftilential kind 
To theep. Dryden's G:orgicks. 
ROOK. a.» [Jpoc,. Saxon: J o> w 
t A-bird refembling a crow :"itfeeds not 
"On carrion, but grain. 
Avgorss that underftoodiretations, “have, —! 
By magpies, and by chouglis, and rooks, pene 
ort 
The fecret’ man of blood. Shakeffeare's Mach: th. 
Huge flocks of rifing rocks forfake their food, 
nd crying leek the felter of the wood. Dryden, 
The jay, the rok, the daw 
Aid the full concert. Theor? $ Spri ings 
z.°[ Rocco, [calian, J A common man at 
chefs. 
So have I feen a king on chicfs, 
His roots and knights withdrawn, leat 
His queen and bifhops in diftrefs, 
Shitting about grow. icis and_Jeis, 
With here and there a pawn. - Dryden's Songs. 
3, “Acheat;-a trickith rapacious fellow. 
I am, ike an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the pushing 
‘young men. W ycberley. 
To Rook. v.n. [from the noun. i ‘To 
‘rob; to chear: 
They rook'd upon us with ee 4 
iTo out-reform and undermine. + ' Hidiho 
How any one’s being put ‘into.a mixed herd of 
suntuly boys, and there learning to rock at Mfpan- 
| farthing, fits him for converfation, 1 do noteee. 
Lechewn Edsvation. 


Roo FY. adj 


RooKkERY. n. f. [from rook: J "A tiiir y 


of ‘rooks. 
PNO lone hoafe in Wales, with a Mountain and a 
rockers yi is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 
Roo Ky. adj. [from ropk.] Inhabited PY 
rooks. 
Light, thickens, dad the crow 
Makes. wing to,th’ rocky wood. Soa nares 
ROOM. èn. J (nem, yet rus 
Gothicks}) i» en rein wid 
1., Space; extent fof place great or — 
With new wonder, , mow he views, an 
To all delightiof human fenfe expos'd piy 
Ininarrow:r œm, inature’s whole weath.,' Milton: 
If you will have a young man to put his travels 


intola little =rcezr, angin LEO time gather much, p` 
E N ireas 


this he-muit dow f x 
2. Space ori place EYIT EE 
The dry land is much gubixs for tisiohabitants $ \ 
and that before oe Ahall.want zecm by, ene wating 
and multiplying e 
a new earth. 
3: Way PAEAN Y 


, Make, rooij anddetihim ftand A is ous iie 


Sidt wreares | 


AHAIA of Ra what cxtent ùf field, 
Shall aid\he birth) os give him zəm to build? + 
. ‘4 Pe "i P 2 a ; uly op bree. 

7 z ° Diy We 


4 l jaco of, another ; ftcad. 


| Uso Rtru€ted eniportinity.. * 


ROG 


- | Thisppaternel regalypower, -being by divinesight,. * 
leaves no room for human prudence to. et a 
wher Ce ry ea“ à 


evil ils,” thit cannot be Cay vith he 
in in Tikes of gieter to frees 


witdoin of neccii ge mut give plic nce t Š pran S 


Hocler 
For betrer end oar kind sev dy"d, 
‘Cr the failen an, els rods Wii gi bz a m fup: yt” 
| Pale: 


4 TME Re 


i be 


Py contributing toh! € contentment of other meng, 


and rendering*themmas mey as lics IA Jur power, 
we do God's work, i in nis place @nd"rcour. 


i ve i ~ ry a A i kes yl 


When this priticefg*was in her father” $ ‘cou rty 
Me was jo ceiebrated, that ‘there ‘Was no princi 
Wie empire, who ‘had rô for foch an alliance 
thatwas not” ‘ambitious of gaining her i to gs 
family. 1 ‘ Addijen's Frecbol cre 

It put us upon fo eager a purfuit of: the advdn- 
itages of lile,’a3 leaves no “ream to refledt'on the 
great author of them. 59 wi vi Abterburys 


6, Pollibte ad migion ;spoflible mode. 


Will you nor ludk with pity onie? © ©” 
pisithsce no ay > js there no rcom for ri) A. 
in. bahi i T2023 i dria A Pbi ip 

7. An apartment in a houfe; fo prera - 
a houie as is inclefed within par- 
titions. 

T found the prince in wd next room» 

‘Warbing with kindly, tears his gentie Ki 


(J Te 

If-when fhe appears‘in th” foem, ©” te 
Thou doft not Bee and art fréck dumb; pý- 
'Kinow this,= | iT 
“Thou lov’ amifs; ~ 4 ‘a H AN 
1 And to love true, À 
Thou muf begin again, “aa tore anew. “Suchling 

In a prince's court, the only queition a Fest 
afk is, whether it be the cuftom of the curt, or 

, will of the prince, to be uncovered.in fome rooms 
„and not in others ? _ Stilling fect. 

It will. afford. me a few pleafant recs for fuch 

ia friend as yourfelf. Popes 
Roo’ MAGEN nf. [from room. } Space; 
place: 

Man, of all fenfible’ creatures, has. r" Feen 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of tHe in- 
telieGtive faculties’ itv’muft be a® filene character 
‘of hope, when there is good ftore of rosmage and 
receipt, where thofe pewers are ftowed.' ™ Woitore 

Roo’ mings shind Je {from re a] pare ; 
quantity of extent. 

Roomy.” aij. Palys Fon] Spacious; ; 
wwides Jarge. . 
r With ric} decks, ats: guns of mighty Riensth, 
Deepa her dranga andaya: ary ibs jength. 

Dryden. 


‘ten. 


veh 
This, fort p f number i is mgg 


EN turn HF w i gitate 
Dips. 
mae n. VA ‘Thrice, sion] 

1.2 hat on which a bird fits to feep., 

— ) Sooner chan-the martin- bell was rung, ~hi S4 
He clap’ s nÉ pe PE his rafi, and fung. 
Ey t i : hecho 

2. The att oF fleeping. 

l A fox fpied cut a cock’at roof vin a eti yr 

l Ar Ejfirarge. 
pe and .ftrong mufeles Mea: 3 wings. und 

fuppost the body at roy. Derbum's Phyfico-Tircl. 


Tia IOO STi ot a tt, ( recfeny Dutch: : of wae 
re may be =, héavens and 


taie o | 


sees etymology nvuh ws Jed, tet 
» To fleep as a-birds ) ine Oe” ee 
-T he Cock roofied at night uponthe bougase 


p ofwy 


EPS FL'Efranges f 


To inpe In butlefes ; 
200 Pade A [vers ‘Swedith ; j toed, 
“‘Danith?] iDEN, be are tant 6a 
5 wid t pigran 
. ~ 4, That 
, = ewe - g - -Ji 7 uv «ta +. 4 


Ep the thought l 
ale in'a larger con. 


SS. ss lh 


~~ 


—RIO°O , 


i > e pa T j > “aids! nda S ° 
“o'Tlrat\part of theplant which refs in 
tire eara Epes the items with 


r The Tayereyta ti moath ftrike roat, i being 


Na Ne Ewelyn's Kalendur. 

Whe: te ey new. 1601s. of feuit 
; ECS» . 
E 


em, ani evins taig wwill take rccte.  ~ Baconi 
‘A flow r in meadow ground, amzius call'd ; 
» And trom one reer the rifing flcm beltows 
‘A Wood of leves. Devdas Virgil's Georgivks. 
oem ser, the hops wil fettle and ftrike rave 
again't fpring. Mertimer’s Heflandry. 
2. ‘Pre bottom ; the lower part. 
T gee the yoors of hell the ga:her'd breach 
„3 “Ph Pi 


Drea a a 


nw e - 


P 


iitten'd. aiidata, « Niilicn. 
_ The fubterraneous vasits wou'd be found efpe- 
l ciay about the rozes, F the mountains. = Burver. 


3- A piant,. of which the root is eftu- 
Pleat BA Ty) > i 
© .-Thofe»plants, whofe roses vare eten; are car- 
rots, turnips, and radifhes. = Watts. 
Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the rsr, 
“Which uftersages call Hybernian.traic. Harte. 
4. Tbe original; the fir cauie. 
~ The*love of money is the rx of all evil, is a 
truth unive:fal'y agreed in. Temple. 
5. The firt anceftor. ` 
"Jt was faid, 
` That myfelf frould be the ro: and fa:her 
‘Of many kings. ` Shakefpeare's Machith. 
Why did my parents fend me to the fchsols, 
That with knowledge’ mig!:t enrich: my, minds? » 
“Since the defice to know firft made men.fools, 
And did corrupt the rost of all mankind... Daviess: 
ny Whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could {pring 
So deep a malice, “to confound the race i 
Of mankind in one rcot 7? Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
They were the r-oss, out of which fprang two 
ditinat peopie, under two diftin® governments. 


pà Locke, 

6. Fixed refidence. _ . 
vpreffion; durable effed.. .. l 
] ing this. way, ealed» the churchy as they 
thought, of fupertiuity, they went on till they. had 
plucked up even thofe things alfo, whichihad taken 
a great deal ftronger and deeper roots.. Ho-her. 
That iove took deepet rcot, which firft did grow. 
Dryden. 


> 
a? 


ad 


To Root. v. 2. [from the n0ug.] 
1. Tofix the root ; to ftrike far into the 


earth. y TATT 
Here fallow leas l 
The dame, hemlock, and tank fumitorys 4- 
Deth rcor upon. _ Shatefpeare: Weary V- 
Undernach the grove of fycamour, 4)" 
That wettward receth, did I fee! your fon. Skakefp.- 
s The muttipiying brood of the ungodly fhall not 
takeldeep iting from baltard lips, nor day ary fait 
foumiation. Wiflom. 
 UAftera year's rco/ing, then fhakirg doth the tree 
good, by loolering'of the earth. Pacar. 
The (cowiser imut be prap ortioned tote foil, 
epbecaule, in deep grounds, the: weeds 7of the deeper. 
r l Merturers 


as, the hog rots 
Ai 


-e € 


~ p 


. s P 
2. To turn up earth: 
the garden. 
3° To fink deen: inn 
“any irregularity chanced ta intervene, and 
: sexafe) mifapprehenfiorls, Ke “ave tlem ‘not leave 
torest and faten By concealment. 1 Fel. 
Fo Roon. v ui Pdt the noun") 
1.-To fix deep in the ea ap s] si 
When ocean, air, and carthiat nee enzaze, 
» And rosat fore fry befsralihciy bape, 
At onte th: elathing cosd; to battle move. 
. west td wl + B Dryito:. 
where th imp-teoas torrect ruing down, | 
| Huge tragz y ones, and rooted necs had trown, 
Triep gst their couriers, DUN Y Rieu. 
coe * i sP ARAJ 4 kW G 


'» E ` 


$ 


"ROP 


2. To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God degns. it 
for, the government of mankind, fufficiently thews 
the neceinty of its being rosted deeply in the heart, 
and put beyond the danger of being torn up by any 
ordinary violence.» South. 

They have fo roored themfelyes in the opinions 
of their pary, that they cannot hear an. objection 
with patience. s N Waits. 

3. Yo turn-up out of the ground; to ra- 
dicate ; ‘to extirpate : wath a particle; 
as out Or uh. } 

ł He’s a rank weed, 

“And we muft ror bim out. Stlakefp. Henry VIII. 
= Soon thall we drive back Alcibiades, 
Who; like'a botr too favage, dath rot up 
Flis country’s peace. Shakefpeares Timen of Arhens. 

The Egyptians think it fin to roof wp or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with hol y 

rite. Raleigh's Hifory-of the World. 

Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. 

- - Dryden. 


The royal hufhandman appear'd, 
And plough`d, ard fow'd, and tild; 
The thorns he rooted ort, the rubbith clear'd, 
And blet th’ obedient fields ~ Dryden. 
4. -To deftroy ; to banith : with particles. 
Not to deitroy, but root them cut of heav’n. 
Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ftores increale, 
If conscience rocts. wp all our inward peace. 
Granville. 
Roo’rep. adj.. [from root.) Fixed ; deep; 
radical. 
“Pluck from the memory a rooted {orrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
Shake{peare. 
The darfger is great to them, who; on a weaker 
foundBion, do yet fand firmly rosted,‘and grounded 
in the love of Chriit. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
You always joined a.violent defire of perpetually 
changing places, with arcoredlazincls. Swift te Gay. 
Roo repty. adu. [from rooted.) Deeply ; 
Rtrongly. 
They ail-do hate him as rcotcd/y’as I. Shakefp. 
Roo tx, adj. [from root.) Full of roots. 
Dia. 


ROPE. z. /. [pap, Saxon 3 reep, reo, 


ROS 


Salvian amongft publick fhewsy mentions the 
| Petaminarii™; probably derived from the Gitek 
` mimo Jai to Ny, and may-refer to fuch kind of 
ropedancers. . Wilkins. 

‘Statius, pofted on: the highett of the two fum- 
mits, the people-regarded.w.th terror, as they look 
upon a daring ropedan-er, whom they. cxpect to- fall 
every moment. . as a. pwhddilons 

Nic bounced up with a fpring, equal to that 
of one of your nimbleft tumblers or ropedancersy. 
and fell fout vet det Bull, to {natch the cudzel 
_, he had*inthis hand. Eesi ' Arbutbrot. 
ROPEMAKER, Or roper. n. f. [rope and 

maker.] One who makes ropes to fell.. 

The ropemaker bear me witnefs, j 

That 1 was f€nt for nothing but a ropes Shakfp. 
Ro’perys w,. Ji [from ropes} Rogie’s 

tri ks. SeeROperrick. ow 

What faucy merchant’was' this, that was forfull 

of his ropery P = Shak peare’s Meri bint of Verices 
RO PÈTRICK. 2. J. {rope and trick.) Pro- 

bably rogue’s tricks; tricks that deferve 
the halrer. * a 

She may perhaps call him half a fcore-kaaves.. Or. 
repetricks. 

F Scatelpedre. 
| Ro'piness. æ. f [from ropy. } Vilcofity 5. 
glutinoufnefs. l A 


| 


| fo: an he begin once, he'll rail in his 


Ro‘ry. adj. [from rope.] Vifccus;, tena- 
cious 5. plutinous. ĝi 
Afk for what price thy venalstongue was fold sd 
Tough, wither'd truffles, ropy winc, a dih 
Of thottcn herrings, or ftale ttinking fim. Dryden. 
‘Take care wt 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. Philip k 
The contents {eparated trom: it are fometiznocs 
roty, and fometimes only a grey and: mealy, light 
fubftance. Blackmores 


ROQUELAURE.: nf. [Fench.). A 
cloak for men. | Å 
Withip the roguelaure's clafp thy hand#iare pent.. 


l i Gzye 
| Rona tionem faror, Lat.] A fail. 
ing of dew, . 0. Dia. 

Ro’rrp. adj. [roridus,, Latin.], Dewy: 
| A vehicle conveys it through lefs accefible-cavi- 
ties into ‘the liver, from thence into thie veins, and 


Dutch.) d - è 
J 5 fo ind rorid fubftance tHrouzh the capillar cavi- 
t; A cord ; a ftring; a halter; acable; ties! -- Beds: Vulgar PALAN 


‘a haulfere 
‘Thou drunken flave, Ifent thee for a ropes- 
“And, toldichee to what purpote. Sbhakefpeare. 
. _ An anchor let dawn by a rope, maketh dtoand; 
~ and yet the rapeis no folid body, whereby the found 
‘can afcend. Bacon. 
| Who would: not guefs there:might be hopes, 
iThe fear.of Bailowies.and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
heir anigwitizs a while. Hudibras. 
Hany yourfelt up ina true rope, that there may 
appear ne trick) init. |. i" Arbuthnot: 
2. Any row of things depending»: (as, 
a rope of onions, =’! 137? 
l cannot but contefs myfelf mightily furprized, 
that, in a book, which! was’ to. provide chains! for 
ail mankind, I fhould: find ‘nothing. but a rope of 
fanus Locke. 
Ta Rope. wv. a: [from the noun.) To 
drew out into vilcofities sto Concrete 


into glutinous flements. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch “of another 
body. and partly fick to themfelves: ‘and therefore 
hope aid draw themlelves into threads; as ylten, 
giuc, and birdlime. Bacon. 

In this tlofe veffel place the"exrth dccùrsd, 

But Gld biimruilwithwhatefime water firit; 


Then run it.through, the drops will rope around, 
ail NA i Dryden. 
Rovpepancer, 2 f [rope and dancer] 


An artit who dances oniairope. 


Her very fvilables are beads. 


Rori’FERous! adjy [ros and fero, Latin. ] 
Producing dew. Dict. 
Rori FLUENT. adj. [ros and fuo, Lat.] 
Flowing with dew. Dt. 
Rosary. 2. f. [roarium, Latins] A 
bunch of beads, on which the Romanitts 


number theireprayers. 
No rofary this votrefs feeds 


Cleavélawd. 
Every) day propound | conyonrfelf a refary or ia 
chaplet of good works, to prefent to God at night. 
i i . Taylors 
Ro'scip, adj. [rofcidus, Latin.}. Dewy ; 
abounding . with) cew 5 conlidling.: of 
dew. | . 
Winelis to be forborn in confumptions)? for the 
{pirits of wine prey upon the rifcid juice of-the 
body. Bacon. 
The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of 
earth than upon anothers’ for’ that earth is moft 


rofed. Bascom 
ROSEC n. J- [rofe, French ;. rofa, Latin.] 
2) flower. l 


The flower of the rof? is compofed of. feveral 
leaves, which are.placed cizculaily, and expand int 
beautiful order, whoie leafy Nower-cupaficrward be- 
comes. a roundish, or Wong, Ac:by truir inckofing 
feveral angular hairy feeds; towhich inay be added, 
it is a weak pithy fhrub, for the mof part befec 
with prickics, and Hath pinnated leaves; the fpecies 

ale, 


ROS 


ste, t+ The wild brian, dog. nefsy..on hap tree. 
a. Wild briar or dog rofe, with large prickiy hep>- 
3. The greater Englith apple-bearing rofes. qei ‘Lhe 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved reft. 5. ‘Whe dwast,wi!a 
Burnet-leaved rye, with varegatedleaves. 6. ‘Tlic 
ftriped Scotch rife. 7. The tweet briar or cglan- 
tine. 5. Sweec briar, “with a double dower. sail 
the other (Sr of? rojes ave originally of foreign 
growth, but are hardy enough to endore the cald 
of out climate inthe open air, ‘and produce beio- 
tiful and fragrant Howers. Miller. 

Make ufe of thy falt-bours,, {cafom the flaves 

For tuos and baths, bring down, the, roje: cheek'd 
youth 
To th' tub faft and the diet. Shakefp eure. 
Patience, thou young and rofe lipp'd cherubin. 
Sbakslpeare. 

Here without thorn the r: f. UEL 

This way of procuring autumnal rcjës wih, in 
moftiroje buthes, faily in lome good bearers, it will 
fucceed. s, Bèyle. 

For ber th’ unfaded-refe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To /peak under the Rose. “lo fpeak any 
thing with fafety, fo as not afterwards 
to be difcovered. ~ . 

By deGring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the 
rofe, we mean, in fociety and compotation, trom 
the ancient cuttom infympotiack mcctings, to wear 
chaplets, of rofes about their heads. Braun. 

Rose. pret. of rife. | 
Eve rafe and went forth "mong:her flow'ts. Milton. 
Ro'seaTe. adj. ‘[rofat, French; from 


ROSEN a. fe (properly rein; repne, 


1. Infpiffated turpentine; a juice ofi the 


2. Any inipiliated matter of vegetables 


To Rosin. v. a. [from the noun.) 


ROT 


Roisiete «./f. (refer, French.) A Tofe- } 


buih. 
Her yellow golden haie 
Was trimly woven, and in tretfes wrought, 
Ne other tire fhe on her bead did wear, 
But crown'd with a gasiand’ of (wert refer. Spenfer. 


French’; refna, Latin.) 


inc. 
The.billows from the kind!ing prow retire, 
Pitch, ron, lealwood on red wings afpives Ciriè. 


thar diffolves in fpirit. 

Tea contains liede of a volatile fpirit ; its rofin or 
fixed vil, which is bitter ard aitringent, cannot be 
extratcd but by rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot. 
‘Lo 
rub with rofa. 

Bouzebus who could fweetly fing, 


Or with the rofin'd bow torment the ftring. Gay. 


Ro’siny. adj. [from rofin.] Relembling 


rofin. ‘Ihe example fhould perhaps be 
roffelly. See ROSSEL. - 

‘the bef foil is that upon a fandy gravelor refiny 
fand. Temple. 


ROSSEL. 2. /. 


A true rofed or, light. Jand,, whether) white or 
black, is wha: they aze utually planted in, 


Meriimer’s H: foandry. 


To 


RoT. x./. [from the verb.) 


2. Putrefaction ;. putrid decay. 


RIOT 


pA man may roteven here. 9 Sbelefirai® 


Fro: bour to hour we ripe and a "A 


‘And then from hour to huur we ror ind 7 sh a 
4 0 ot re ry Tee 
Being more neatly expofed tothe air and wea- 
- ther, thë bodies of the animals would © ly 


cortupt and’ rot; the bones would Vikcwife’ all r 
in time, except thole whieh ere fected By W 
extraordinary ftrength of their parts.» cedebard. 
Kor. wv. a. To make putrid; “to 
bring to corruption. ao? 
No woud fhone that was cut down ‘alive, fut 
fuch as. was roticd in ftock and woot while it prew. 
| "S S: „© «Baeon. 
Frowning Aufter ferks the fouthern-fpherê,, © . 


And rets, with endlets rain, th’ unwholeiame years 


_ Dryden 
. . ny n f 
1. A dittemper among fheep, in “which 
their lungs are waited. . in bh A? 
In an unlucky grange, the fheep died of the 
rot, the fwine cf the mange, and nut va gddfe or 
duckling throve. l oben Fenfor. 
The caule aouft of scr and murrainedie. Afita. 
_ The wool of Ircland futtis, under no ‘defeét, 
the country being gene:ally full-Rocked with the 
and the foil little fubject to other rets than of bun- 


Bete, Tempie. 


Brandy fcarce-prevents the fudden rct NAN 
Of freczing, nole, and quick decaying feet. Philtps. 


ROTARY. ad. (rota, Lain.) Whirling 
as a wheel. | Di. 
Ro'rateD. adj. [rotatus, Latin.] Whirled- 
round. v 
ROTATION. n. fo [rotation, French; 


rofe.} 
3. Rofy ; full of rofes. 


I come, ye ghofts! prepare your rcfeate bow'rs, 
" Celeftial palms and ever b!ooming flow'rs. Pope. 


2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 


Ro'sserLy. adj. [from rofel.} 

In Effex, mory landis thought to be the 
moit proper: that which I have obierved 10 be the 
beit foil is a rsffely top, ard-a brick earthy bottom. 

i Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
ROSTRATED. 


Here pridefhas'ftrúck her lofty fail 
That roam`d the world around; 
Here rofeate beauty ccld and pale 
Has left the pow'r to wound. Royle. 
Ro sep. ag. [from the noun.) Crim- 
foned:; flufhed.. « * 
Can you blame; hery) being:a maid yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if, fhe deny 
_the appearance of a naked blind boy? Shakelpeare. 
ROSE: MALLOW nef: A plant, langes 
thaniithe common mallow. Miller. 
Rosemary. m.y. fro/marinus; Lat.) A 
-werticilhate plant. Miller. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their,numb'd and morcify’d bare arms 
. ‘Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs.of vofemarpss 
And withsthis borible ogject, from Jow farms, 
Jaforce their charity. Shake/prare s King Lear. 
Around their cell 
Sct rows'of rof:mary with flowering Rem, Dryden. 
Rofemary is tmall, but a very odoritcrous hrub; 
the principal uie of it is to perfume chambers, and 
In decottions for wahing. Mortimer's Hufbardry. 
The ncighbours 
Foilow'd with wittful look the 'damfel bier, 
Sprigg dursjemacy, the lads and laffes bores Gay. 
Rose-nosne. w. J> An Cagli goid 
coin, In value ancicntly firxteen Ahil- 
lings. l > 
The fucceeding kings coined rpfr- nobles and double 
vofe-nobles, the great fovcreigns. with the fame in- 
{cription, Fefus uut tranfisns per medium corum 
ibèr: Camcen’s Remains. 


ROSEWATER. n. fofrofe and waters}, Wa- 


ter diftillea frum rotes. 
Attend him with a filver, bafon 
Full of rofecyater. Statelpeare. 
His drink fhowWd be cooling ; as fountain water 
with afewarer and {ugar of rofds. Wijitian. 
Ro’ser. 2. J. [from roe.) A red colour 
for painters, i 
~ Grind cerufs with,a.wcak water of gumalake, 
vofet, and vermuliou, which makeu it a fair, care 
DAN. Pca kaw. 


ROSTRUM. n.f. (batin. j - 


4: The pipe which conveys” the difiliing 


adj. [reflratus, Laun.] 
Adorned with beaks ot thips. 
He brought to Italy an hundred and ten refrated 


gallies of the fleet of Mithridates. Arbathror. 


1. The beak of a bird. 
z. The beak of a thip. 


3. The fcaffold whence orators harangned. 
Vefpafian erc&ed a column in. Rome, upon 
whofe top was the prow of a fip, in Latin rofiram, 
which gave name to the common pleading place in 
Rome, where rations. were made, being built of 
the prows of thofe {Hips of Antium, which the Ro- 
mans overthrew. Peackam on Drawing. 
Myfelf hall mount the rcfrum in his favour, 

And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Adil fon. 


liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks,;,. alfo..a_.crooked, {ciflars, 
which the furgeons ufe in {ome cafes for 
the dilatation of wounds. Quincy. 
Rosy adj. [rofeus, Latin.) Keiem- 
bling a role in bloom, beauty,. colour, 
or fragrance. : 
Wien the rofy fing'red morning fair, or 9. 
Weary of aged ‘Vithon’s faffron bed, : 
_ Hadfpread her purple rcbe through dewy air. Spenfer. 
A fmile that glow'd 
CERERA rch red, Vive’s proper hue. 
Fairett/blofform! do not Aight 
That age, which you*mayrknéwifo fooni; 
The ry morn @tigns: ber light, 
And mildcrglory, w thefnoan. 
As Theflaimnettecds the race, adorn, 
Soryy eviour d Helen is the pride 
Ot Lacedemon,) and of Gresermbeitle. 
Wihile blyoming youth andsgay delight 
Sit on chy sf; cheeks contet, ) 
Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right... 
To triumph oer this dettin'd breat. a Piir. 
To ROT. v. n. [noran, Saxon.s.-rotsen; 
Dutch:] 


hon of ats partes 


Riton E 


Dryden. 


Waller. 


To putrify ; to loferthe cohe- 


retatio, Latin.] the aliaki 
1. The a& of whirling “round’ like a 
wheel; the ftate of being fo whirled 

round; whirl. yt hug S 
OF this kind Isfome difpofition of bodies to ro- 
tation from Eatt to Weft; as the main float and 
refloat of the sea, by confent of ‘the univerfe as 
part of the diurtal motion. f WF nibs 
By a kind of circulation or rttion, arts hav 
their fuccetiive’ invention, “perfection, and tra- 
duction from one people to another. Hale. 
The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid 
rctatin of the wheels. Netuton's Oprickse 
In the palhons wild rotation toft, 


Our {pring of action to ourleives is tot. Pope. 
In fond rotation (pread the {potted wing, ‘ 
And fhiver every feather with defjre. Thomfone ` 


2. Vicithtude of fuccedlion. 
ROTATOR. n./. {Latin.] That which 
iwes a circular motion. 

This articulation is ftrengthened by {trong ~ 
mufcles ; on the intide by the triceps and the four 
little rotators. . Wijmans 

ROTE, z. f. [noz, Saxon, merry.) 


|1.. [Rore, old French.] -A harp; adlyre. 


Obialete. i | 
Wele couthe he fing, .and playen on a rete- . 
RPS : Chautera 1 
Worthy of great Phebus's roze, 
The triumphs of Phiegrean Jove he wrote, 
Thatiallithe gods admic'd his lofty note. Spenfere” 
2. [Routine; Frenchi] Words uttered by 
mere memory without meaning ; me- 
mory of wards without.comprehenfion 
of the fende. A 
Firlt rehearfe thisifongiby rore ot 3 t. ot 
To each'word.a warbling, note. ‘ SkakiPeares 
‘Lhy jioved.did read bý zorey tandicould not fpell! i 
: i ja lo pien Sbadepeare. ] 
| He rather faith it by rote to hinifelfyt thani that © 
| he,can thorougily belicvejitay. Bacon's Effayse 
| All this he underitood py, rate, patnciignd ot) oa | 
| Ard as occalion ferv'd would quote. _ dludibrassg 
| Í. Learn‘ Ariftotle’s niles by. roze) r 
And azal hazards boldly quotes MI 20: FWA. 
| To 


- 


D u e TS ee 


ROT 


To Rerz. w.a. [fromthe noun.) To] 


fix in the memory, without informing 
the underftanding. 
Speak to the people 

Words rered in your tongue; bafards and fyl!ables 
Of no allowance to your borai’ struth. Shzkefptare. 
Ro'raur. n.f. [rot and gut. |> Bat beer 
' They oveswheim: their panch’ daily with a kind 
~ of flac rotgut, wwe with, a bitter. dreggith fmait li- 
quor. dlarvey. 
RO THER-NALLS. n- f- [a corruption ot 
ruddert} Among {bipwrights, nails wath 
1 very tull heads uied for fattening the 
rudder-irons of ‘thips. Bailey. 

l aa TTEN. adj. {trom rot. ] 
. Putrid ; carious; potrefcent. «s 
Truft not to roter poy he en Shake/pesre. 

‘Profperity begins to mellow, 


And aae i into the rotsen mouth of death. 
Sbakefpeare. 
i Oblit- breedinz fun, draw from the earth 
Rotter humidity ; below thy fitter’s orb 
Infe& the air. Shakelpeare’s Timon. 
There is by invitation av ex@*atiun ; as when a 
rcticm apcie lech clofe to anmuther apple thax is 
found ; or when dung, which is alreasy putiened, 
istadded to other bodies. Bacon. 
Who brafs as retten wood; and fteel no more 
s Regards thanireeds. Sandys's Paraph afe. 


cm 


It groweth by a dead ftubof a tiee, andwbout 


the roo:s of rotten trees ; and takes his juice from 
wood putsefied. Bacon. 
They ferewood from the rctten hedges took, 
And feeds.of latent fire from flints provoke. 
Dryden. 
2. Not firm ; not trufty. 
Hence, rotten thing, or! hall thake thy | bones 
Out of chy garments: Sbake/prare’s'Coriclunus. 
3. No: foond.; ne! hard. 


ie They were left moited with dirt and mire, by 
i of the dcepnefs:of the rorsen way. 
Knolies’'s Hiftary of the Turks. 


4. Fetid ; inking. 
“Yeu commonicry of curs whofe breath I hate, 
As reek o` th rettom wens. Sbcheipeare’s Corislarus. 
Ro'rrennusse on. f. [from etten j 
Stare of beinp “rotten ; _ carioufnels ; ; 


putrefaction. 
Difeas'd ventures, ` 
That play with all icarmities for gold, 
Which rgrennels ienis nature! Shake'peare. 
If the matter ink aad beoily, it isja a 
Ggowota ratte rad Wiseman s; Survery. 


3 ROLU’ ND. ac}. ch. 


breroan French; re 
tundus, Laun.| Round; ` circular ; 
{prierical. 


: The crofs figure of the chriftian temples is more 
proper for foacious buiidings than the retind of the 
_ Beatimen ; the eye is much, beites filied at firt en 
tering thie refund, bu. Tuci as ace built in the farm 
of a ciol» give uma greater variety Aidijon. 
Lotus siroLrous. adj, [rotundus and 
[liu Latins) Waving round Jeeves. 
Roru‘®Kpiry. x» So votunditas, Latin; 
rotundité, French ; from rotund. j 
1. Roundgels ; “Iphe daity.s circularity. 
Thou, all-th aking thunder, 
Strike fa the thick rasuelity o` th) wisld. 
Shatspearr. 
With | the rotundity” common to the atom: of ail 
fluids, cheie is fome difference in” bulk, "ele a! 
fluids would be alike im welpAt ©" “Grew. 
Who: would partiwith thefe Gidblefings, for 
the litele Varwatical ‘pieafant 12/9 of a mooh con. 
Vexily and ret way ofa ina Bentiey’ 5 my mens. 
z: Circalarity. 
Retunsity ic an emblem of étemity, that has 
neither beginning nor end. 


Rotu’n bo. n. f. [rotondo, Kalian.) A 
building formed round both in the in- 
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N 


rtain | 


_ Aadifon ¢. én Medals. | 


ROU 
fide and eutfide; fuch as the pantheon 


at Rome. Tepai; 
To ROVE. ‘w n. [rofver, Danith, 
range for pluncer.} To samble ; 


range; to wander. 
'Yhou'ft years upon thee, and thoa art too fuil 
Of the wars furfeits, to gourcue with one 
That's yet unb:uis de Sbak fveare’s Coridlaxus. 
Faultiels-thou dropt from his unerring fkiil, 
With the baie agg to fin, fince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilehis bounteous hove, 
For wio has power to walk, Has power co reve. 
Arivuthnct. 
If we indulge the frequenti rife, and revirg of 
paffions, we taereby procure an unatteniive habit. 
Watts. | 
I view'd th’ effects of that difaftrous fame, 
Which, kindled by th’ imperious quzen of love, 
Conitrain’d me from my native realm to reve. 


to 


Pope. 
To Rove. va. To wander over. 
Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far ditant to behold, 
Luaden with fruit ofetaire? colours. Milton. 
CIoacina, as the town the row’d, 
A mortal fcavenger fhe faw, fhe lov'd. Gay. 


Rover. 2 f (trom rove] 
1. A wanderer; a ranger. 

. A fickle inconftant maa. 
+ A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome can- 
tons in Arabia. Bacon's Holy War. 

4: Aer Rovers. Without any parucular 
aim. 

Mature fhoots not at rowers: even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are 
they not carried on by a bind unguided impetus ; 
but that, which directs them, knows it. 

Glenville’s Scepfis. 

Providence never fhoots af rovers: there is an 
arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and God 
is the perlon that fhoots its Scuth s Sermons. 

Men of preat seading how their talents on the 
meanett fubjects; this is a.kind of thooting ar ro- 


Ue Se Aadcifon. 
Rovuce, n. J. [rouge, French.J] wed 
aint. 


RGUGH adj. [pnup, pnupge, Saxon ; 
reuw, Dutch.) 

1. Net tmooth ; rugged ; 
litres on the furface. 

The frend 
O'er bog or fteep, through frait, rough, denfe, or 
rare, 
Purfies his way. Milton. 
Were theymountains taken all away, the remain- 

ing pares) would) bei more unequal” than the! revphc? 
fead whse:eas the face of the ‘earth fhould .efembie 
that of che calnicit fea, if itill in the form of its 
firit mafs. Burnit’s Theory. 

z: Autlere to the tale: as, rough wize. 


3. Harth tovthe ear. 
Mott by the numbers judge a poet’ s fong, 
And fniooih or ravgb with them is right or wrong: 
Popes 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of man- 


having inequa- 


ners; not lofe s coarfe; not civil; e- 
vere : nos milds rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitile(s and rough, 
A.wolf; say worfe, a fellow alin buff. Shake/p. 


Strait wiin bandof foldiers tail and roy gb 
: On him he feizes. Crmley's Dawideis. 

The booby Phacn’only was unkind, ©” 

A fuily boatman reugh’a: feagand'wind. Prior, 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eafy 
operanon. 

Fle gave not the king time to profecute that.pra- 
cious method, but forse him. to a quicker and 
rovphcr rer.edy. Clarerdcn. 

Hip peers feldom mentions the dofes of tiis 
medicises, which is Jomewhat furprizing, becavfe 


ROU 


his purgatives are generally very rough and ftrong. 
aArbutbhnct on Cojrse 
6. Harth tothe mind; fevere. 

Kina words prevent a goodedeal of that per- 
verfeneis, which rovpb and imperious ufage often 
produces in generous minds. Lockes 

s, Hard featured ; not delicate. 
Atopy chain of sheums, a vifage rough, 
Detorm'd, unfeatur'd, and.a fkin of buff. Dryden. 
8. Not polithed ; not farhed by arc: 
as, @ rough diamond. 
g. “Terrible: dreacful. 
Before the cloudy wan, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, _ 
Satan advatic d. Milton. 
10. Rugged; difordered in appearance ; 
coarfe. 

Rough from the toffing furge Ulyffes moves, 
Urgd on by want, and recenc from the ftorms, 
avs brackith ooze his manly grace deforms: Pope. 

- Tempeituous ; dtormy ; borterous. 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughbeft ee 
Shakelpeares 
12. Hairy. 
To. ROU GHCASTe U.a.: [rough and «af. ] 
160To. mould without nicety or elegance 5 
to form with afperities end inequalities. 

Nor bodily; ‘norjghoftly negro could 

Roughcoft thy figure in adadder mould. Cleavelard. 
2. lof rmany thingin its firit rudiments. 

In merriment they were firit practifed, and» this 
rougbcaft unhewn poetry was inftead of ftage plays 
for one hundred and twenty, years. Dryden. 

Rov GHCAST. n, f..| rough and caf. 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudi- 
men's. 

The whole piece feems rather a loofe model and 
roughcaft of what I defiyn’to do, than a compleat 

| owak. Digby 

2. A kind of plater mixed with pebbies, 

or by fome other caufe very uneven on 
the turface. 

Some man muft prefent a wall ; and let him have 


fome platter, lorie, or rig about him to fig- 
nity wall. Shake/peare. 
Rou GudRaAUGHTion. y.u [rough and 


draught.) A draught in itsruuiments ; 


a fkeich. 

My ‘elder brothers came 
WReughdvarigbus of nature, ill delign d'and Jame, 
Biown off, hke bloffoms, never made to bear, 
“Pill t came finith'd, ber lat uabsur'd care. Drydens 

‘To Kou'GHpRAW. © a` [rough and 
draw.) ‘Vo trace coarfe'y. 

Fis vi€tories we fcarce could keen in view, 

Or polith | em io taft, as he roughdrewe. Dryden. 
(Jo kou-GHEN. U. ca. [from rough. ] 
To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame 
figure, which raughens one, gives majelty to ann- 
ther, and that was.jt which, Virgil {tudied in his 
verfes. Drydey. 

Ah! where muft needy poct feck for aid, 

When duft and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat; when duft confus’d with rain, 
Reughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. 
Swift. 
Yo Rov’GuHen. w. ». To grow rovgh. 

‘The broken landfkip, 

l Afeending, rcugbinstinto rigid hills. TE onifor. 

| To ROVGHHEW. v. a. [rough and bezo ] 
To pive to any thing the, frit appear- 
ance of form. 

‘There's a divinity that fhapes our ends, 
Roughbew them how we will. Skakefreare’s Hamlcts 

‘Lhe whole world, without art and drefs, 

Would be but one great wilderncfs, 
And mankind but a favage herd, 


For all shat nature has conters’d » . 
This 


ROU 
This does but roug bbew and defign, 
‘Leaves art to polifh “and refine. 
Rou’ GHHEWN. participa adj. 
a. Rugged; wepolithes ; 3 uncivil; 


6. 


Flvdibris. 


unre- 


ned. taht climate. ys Addifcn. 
y A rcoughkewn Meret being: brought before a . Severity ;, violence of difcipline. i 
_juftice for &tneymifdemcanour, was by him order- 8. Violence of Operation in medicines. 


ed away to'prifon ; and would not ftir ; faying, it 
was better to ftand where, he was, chan go to a worfe 
place. Bacon's dpophtbegms. 
2. Not yet.nicely finifhed, 
1l hope to, obtain a candid conftru@ion of this 
reugebewn ill-timber'd difcourfe. Hewel. 
Rou'cuLxy. adu. (from rough.] 
a. With uneven furfece; with afperities 
on the furface. 
2. Harfhly; uncivilly ; rudely. 
Ne Mammon world there let him long remain, 
For tezror of tl:e torments’ manifold, 
In which the damned fuuls he did behold, 
But roughy him belpake. Sperfr« 
Rebuk'd, and roupgbly fent to pifon, 
Th’ immediate heir of England! was this eafy ? 
. Shakefpeare. 
3. Severely ; without tendernefy, 
Some. friends of vice pretéad, 
That Ithe tricks of yeuch ye ee mame. 
wDrydevi 


9- 


tl. 


4 Aufterely to the safle 

5. Boifteroufly ; tempefaoufly. 

6. Hartly to the'ear: 
Rovu‘cuness. #2. f- [from eee 
1. Bie ta afperity ; ` unevennefs of 


furface. 
The little rĉugbnejf:s or other inequalities of the 
leather againit the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a ftop to the’ defcent or alterft’ of the 
fucker.» Boyle. 
While the fteep horrid rcugbmefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs-of the flood. 
Denbam. 
When theydiamond, is ‘not; only found, but 
the rougbnejs: {moothed,» cut into a form, snd fet 
in gold, then we cannot but acknowledge, that 
it.is the pertect work of. art and nature. 


2. 


- > 


Dryden. 
Such a perfuafion as this well fited, will {mocthy 

all the reugbnefs.of the way that leads. to happinefs, 

' and render ail the confli&s with -our lufts:pleafing. 
Atterbury. 


4. 


2. Aufterenefs to the tafte. 

Divers plants ‘containwa grateful MIE, as 
lemons} or an auftere; wey inconcocted hraugbnefs, 
as floes. ` Brown. 

3+ ‘Latte of afiringency: 

A tobacco-pipe: broke in)my@mouth, ‘and the 
fpitting out the ipiccesitefeifuch ja delicious rough - 
nefs on my tongue, that J champed up the remain- 
ing part. Spcélator. 
4. Harthnefs to the ear. . » 

* Yn the rougbne/s of the, numbers andicadences-of 
this play, which was fo defigned, you will fec 
fomewhat mere mafterly than i in any of my former 
" tragedies. ‘Dry: fon. 

The Swedes, Danes, Gérmans, and Dutch 
attain to the. pronunciation of our words with 
caie, becaufe our fyllables refemble, theirs inercugd- 
nejs and frequency of confonants. Sivift. 

5- Kupgyccnefs. of temper; coarfeneis of 

Manucrs; tensency to rudenefs; coarfe- 

nels ofybehaviour and addreiss o . ' 

Reughach is oa needlefs, caule of, difcontent ; 
Severity breeder fears butwrougbne/s breedezh bate : 
even 4eproo: “sran autority. oughit.to bepgsave, anit 
not tating. Bacon. 

When our minds eyes are-difengap‘d, 

They quicken floth, perplezities uaiy, 

Maxe rewgbads {mooth, and hacdnef. mollify: 

Duibar. 

Powghnefs of temper is apt to difcoudtenance 

the timosuus or modelit, AAddifen. 


5° 


6. 


7s, 


3. 


9 


“cantons, their military reugha-{s would be quickly 
loft, their tempers would grow toosloft for their 


10. Inelegance cf drefs or appearance. 


12. Coarfenefs of features, 

RauGu-rooren. ud. .[ from norge and 
foot.) Featherfoored. 

Roucut. old pret. of reach. DARA 


And rougke not to five weeks, when be camejta | 


To Rou GHWORK. waas {rough,and work, |P 


ae renghi all ree work frum cnd_to.cnd.)¥ 


Rov’ NCBVAL. mofi [from Roancefpvals a) 


And fet as adaintie thy rumival peale. 


ROUND. adj. [rond, French; fea ical. 


Till full and perfect fhe appeare in fhow. Bromoa. 
His pond’rous fhicld large and round behind 
him. A Milton. 

s Spherical; orbicular. ~ 
The outfide bare of this rrund world. Milton. 


fant, and as nothing fo bitter, fo’ not for pd) as 


was incumbered fometimes by parenthefes, and bc- 
came difficult to vulgar pS dH 


than a fraction. 


fered the j ranche Compte to befeizedion. -1i 
vadddifomts, Remarks.on Italy |, 


ROW 


Abfence of delicacy. 
Should fealing and balls once get amongf the 


Unpolithedror unfinithed ftate. : 


Tempettuoufnels; florminefs. i 


written by Spenfer raught.] > Reached. 
The moon was a month oli, when Adam was 
no more, 


a - 


fivifccres,  Shokefpcare's Louds Lahour Loft 
To work coarfely. over witnout the leait 
nicety. TEET bens} 

* Thus you. muft continue;) tiil ‘you shave) roxĝh- 


ipt 


Moxor's Mecbar cabExarcdihgs. | 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees} "Sce 


Pea, of which it isa fpecies: — . ) 17 
Dig garden, 
Tuffer: 


rund, Dutch; rotundus, Latin. pi 


Cylindrical. 
É Hollow engines long and ai f thick ram‘d. 

y men 
‘Circular. 


The queen of night 
In her increafing hornes, doth rousder grow, 


[ Rotundo ore, Latin.) Smooth ; 3 with. 
out defeét in found. 
In his fatyrs Horace is quick, vrowrdy and plea- 


r 


uvenal, P <)>. Peacham. 
His ftyle, though» rewnd and comprehenfive; 


Fell. | 
Not broken. ; 
Pliny, put a round number near the truth, rather 
Arbuthnoten Coins. 
Large; not inconfiderable: this ‘is 
hardly ufed but with /um or price. 
Three thoufand ducats! ‘tis a geod round fam. 
Shakeipeare. 
They feta round price upon your head. te 
It is not eafy to foresee what a round fum of mo- 
ney may do among a peoples, who have tameiy fats 


She called for around this otg of the:privy purfes | 
Hooke. | 
Plain ; clear ; fair; Zen n., 
Round tie it the hondur óf man’s nature ; 
da, a mixture of falfensod is like allay in’ goid and 
filver, which may make the metal work: the beter; 
but'it cimbäfeth, i ite K Baten. 


Quick ; ` ‘brik. 


Painting is, a, long, pitgrimages , if we, do. not 


= = 
preter Sawaal Ear 


aétuaily begin she ivna and, travel ata Se þa 
“itc, wo shall never, asiive at the. ‘end « Of its Dry dene 


Sir Royer heard them upon arsind treaty and after 
paufing. told them, that muchamight ber faideon 
botle fides. i S Jäii n. 

Plains freee» DO. delicacy" or re- 


ferve; ‘alga lt rough. © 


F-a $ 


AP, 


l ‘hon, a afg by, way, of pa and mena. 


l pe 'büe the a's round of verdtivus € 


ROU 


Ley his queen Keiha all alone intreat = 
l To ew his griefs ; j lct her brau with him. 
Wewe as baie your A Cor’ Suma: 
The kings interpofed in. a rous isei 
männer; not only. by way of teque! w perfua- 
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NTR ner 
A Robin. n. fe f yr 34 «ak 
1. Aeircle;ia fpheres an orb, PPRS * 

© Hie thee hither Ta ~ 
pe aain gp ANN in ii Aa "OAY it 
“Ailthadimpedesithee from Tverd nd, ah 


IW hichrtaseiand mêtaphy bck aid doth feem 9% 
Tohare crown’ auth ithal,) Sah. ‘Svakefpeare. 
I'l) charm their’ conned founds fs T 
While you perform your antick rand.” Shake ire 
‘Three or fourtwe'll dres tike urchins; 7 ~ * 

With reugdsuf waxen tapers on their heads, ` 
And. ratuesiin dicir hands. Asi © AA Skakigt ree 
e Uisfute roasts: are “a midd!e. fort, betwen. the 
bulbous ard fibrous ; that, betides the putting forth 
fap upwards-and oie ee ph “forth | uT + 
vj Ad PA 


| What if ae fun 
Be centre tothe world; and: gather Wars ig 
By! his aturad¥ive virtue and their own” 
` Incited, dance about himyvarious tie b 
Pi Knit your, hands, andrbeatithegroónd “ 
In alight fantaltick:reand. 
„ (He did foretel and prophefy, of him, ' 
+ Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd. 
Der bam. 


‘throw th their dats 


- 


GY i 


Milton. 


. 


They meet, they wheel, » they 
' afar; 
Then irira nPE RA braies run; HER 
Flying they foliow, and purfuing fhun. Dryden. 
How ‘thal I'then „bekia, ‘or where conc: ude, 
*Todraw afamez fo'truly circular ? >is 
For, in a rourd, what-order canbe fhew'd, > 
Where all the parts fo equal perfeét ave? a 
i ‘The mouth of- Vefuvio lias.four hundr de 
in diameter; for itfeenis.a perfec round. i Addijan. 
This image ca the medal plae'dy — ~ 
With its bright rourd of titles grac'dy : 
And tampt on Britith coins hall, live." 


ef 


TGM S 


A dif. 


Zia Rundle ; ; fep of a ladder.. ai sy Dee ge 


; a When hie co peage prain the utmoitereundsy -ai 
` Re tnen unto the ladder turns his pack, ».. | 
"Looks in the c:duds, (corning the bafe, degrees 
By which ke‘did aicend. Sluke/p care. 
Many are Kicked down ere ‘they have climbed 
the two orthree firft rounds of the ladder. © 
ati LAE “Coveremtnt of the Tongues 
| All thetrdunds like’ Jacob’ tidder ñfe; ` 
naive es in earth, the topmoft in theifkies. 
i Drytens 
This is the lafteftage of Sucmapap eh ae 
utmoft round of the ladder MSs we afeend to 


heaven. į Norris. 
sA A em, AS 


3. The.time in wise iar has pafled — 
through call hands, and comes back to 
thesfirit ; hence*applied to a caroufal, 

OPA gentle rovad fill’d to the brink, ` ' 
To this and tothe? friend drink. Suckl: nee 
‘Women tiresrds may be comparat welplay ` 
A round op twos when uaig, we yea aways = l 

° Gram Ue. | 
The feat i was ferv'd ; hy how! waS’crown'd; | | 
To the pols 5 pleafure Went the mirthful Pry > 

n T 119% 

pA revolution ; ‘A oust ending at the 

point where ic began. piyi yti 
We, that ae of pures fire, Ba oe ot 

Imitate the- arryeguire, i" 

Woy m their nightly watchful A tow F Pi 

Lead in (wilt rounds, theymontherand mere, 

-Neend canite thisibe: toand, 6.49 
‘Tis nougkt'but a perpetual: fruitlefs res 

if nothing will ‘piewe ‘pe: pic, kR 

: grraicr than. nature intended, What $ 


# 


pi 


7 bs THI S)4 AANI saan +O 


cd Dr ya Som’ " 


-* =) Tre 


“ROU . 


| Can any one’ tell, how the fon, planets, and 


— - T 
ROU 
= | How then to drag 3 wretched lite beneath 
sa Anendlelsrerndo ‘ftilbreturning woes, 
phy And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe? 
` `. What torment’s this? by HOR i Smitb. 
=a" Some preachers, preoared only upon two or three 
pemies, run the fame 6rd from one end of the 
s yeas to another. Rn Y ; ison. 
Till ty oneveountlefs Tam of wees Oppreit,. ’ 
-Hory with Cases; and ignorantof reft, 
We ling she vital, ings, tchax*d and worm; 
Cc ‘d Gur common impotence to Mourn, 
* “Tha d ough the round of age, to childhood we 
~ feturn, p Prior. 
5» Rotation ; fuccefion in viciffitude. 
Such new Utopians would have 4 rognd of go- 
` verniment, as fome the Ike in- the church, in which 
* every fpurk becomes uppermofiin his tum. 
iadd wall? Jethy TUS i Hi’yday. 
6. [Ronde; French.} A walk Performed 
een giind ‘or oficer, to furvey a cer- 
j s tain trit. Pe a > Ši 
Ronn: adu. 
„1. Every way; on all iJe: 
Shel tcttor of Gad was upon! the’ cities mand 
about. bead Ue. rw ateeD Genefit. 
|. Albfourrls whatfoever move rourd ; that is, on 
all fides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and backs | 
“wards. 4 adres. i Bacon. 
In darkaehs and with dyngers compafs"d round. 
«ht i Ap? 


fatellites were rounded into their particular tpheroi- 
‘dicalorbs? ~ = > Cheyne. 
3. To raife to'a relief, Hane 
The figures’ on our modern medals are raifed 

and rounded © avery great perfetions © “dddifon. 

i To move about any thing," | 
To thofe beyond ‘the \pelar Circle, day 

Had unbenighted fhone, owhiie the low sun, 

To récompenfe his diftance, in your fight 

Had. rounded fill th’ horizon, and not known 

Or Eat ôr Weft. 
5. To mould into fmoothnefs. 
= Thefs accomplifiments, applied ia the pulpit, 

appear by 2 quaint, terfe, fiorid filed sounded into 

periods and cadences, without propricty,) or mean- 

ing. Swift's Mifceilinies. 
To Kounn. von. 
t. To prow round in form, 

The queen, your mother, ravids apace; we fhal] 

Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince. © Shukc/p. 

2. [Runen, German; whence» Chaucer 


writes it better roun.] To whifper. 
Peinz come’ to’ the fupping plece; one of Ka- 
lander’s fervants rounded. in his Car; at which he 
retired Sidney. 
i France; \ 
Whom zeal_and charity brought to the Seld 
As God's own foldier, reused in the ear, 


omj gk i Milin. With that fame’ purpofe changes. Shakefpeare. 
2. [En rond, à la rende, French.} Ina _ They're here with. me already ; whulpering, 
»“revalution. php dere rounding 


Sicilia isa fo. forth; ‘tis far gone. Shak:[peare. 
_ Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady, faid 
fhe was but forty’: one that fat by rosinded him in 
the ear, fhe is far more out of the qucftion : Cicero 


At the beft ‘tis but cunning; and if he can in 
* his. own fancy tafe that to the pinion: of true 
wifdom, he comes round to. prattife his deccit: upon 


himfelf. Coverpment of the Tongue. anfwered, 1 mutt believe her, for I heard her fay 

3+ Circulazly. ; “me ov | fo any time thefe ten years. Bacon. 

i, 5 One foot he center'd, and the otber:tum'd The fox rcunds the new eleé in the ear, with 
eg “Round through the vatt profundity abitate. Milton. , a’piece cf fecret fervice that he could do him. 

4 Not i1nandireét line. < L'Eftrange. 


If merely to come jn, Sif, they go out å 
The way they takeis ftrangely round about, Pope. 
s p” IHA ya d »f* te a) By ; 
OUND. prepa - ta 
1. On every de óf. er's 
‘To officiate light round this opacous sigh: 
. Pi y TT - “>a | Po “rr . i 
Ws bet OA! ab re, mir En ay th 
2. About; circularly about. er 
~ He led the hero round, 


3 To go round, asa guard. 
They keep watch, or nightly: reurding walk. 
È ad X b Milton. 
ROUNDABOUT. adj. [This-word is ufed 
as an adjective, though ic is only an 
adverb united to a fubjtantive by a col- 
loquial licence of language, which ought 


= ne ; e ` 
i The confines of the ble:t Elyfan ground. Dryden. |, Mot to have been admitted into books, ] 
3- Allovers here and there in. 1 1. Ample; extenfive. - 


2 hire f 


T Raund the world we roams) i s pegi U 
Forc`d fecmtour pleaGng belda, andinatiye Home: having large, found, roundabcut fenie, have not a 
4 , ` j Dryden. full view of all that relates to the queftion. 


ToRounpiv. a. Ločke on Underfanding. 


the noun.) == 
1. To farround; to encircle. | 
Would that th’ inclufive verpe 


=, o- a i 
[rotunde, Latin ; from} z, Indire@ ; loofe, 
Paraphrafe is a roundabcut way of tranflating, 
invented to help the barrennefs, which traniators, 
overlooking in them(clves, have apprehended in 


Of golden metal, that mul +cwad my brow, our tonguc. . , Felton. 
Were redhot*fteel to fear me to the brain. KETONEN E |. 

ora -% > iS bakefpeares | R TALTE" ? n.f 

saat We are fuch tuf he OU NDRELAY. 


L [ Rondeéler, French.] A kind of an- 
‘cient poetry, which commonly confilts 
of thirteen verfes, of 

one kind of rhyme and five of another : 
it is divided into three couplets ; and 
at the end of the fecond and third, the 
beginning of the roundel is repeated in 
an equivocal fenfe, if pofible. Trevou. 

Siker; fike a roundlenever heard I none, 

Little lacketh Perigot of the beft, 

And Willie is not greatly Over-gone, 
So weren his under-fongs well addreft, 
. To heer thy rimes and roundelays, 
Which thoy wert wont in waftfubhills to fing, 

I more delight than lark in {ummer day, 
Whole echo'made'the neighb'ring groves to ring. 


f Spenfer. 
Come now, a roundi and a fairy fong. 
Shakefpeare. 


As dreams. are made on, and our litte life 
Is rounded wita a flecp. Shakejpeare’s Tempe. | 
This dittemper’d meficnger of wet, 
» Ble many-coloured Isis, round: thine eyes. 
z TERE a T ; Shakelpeare. 
© _ The vilet cockle gaping on: the coalt, 
ri That rowze's the ample fea. {its e 
2. To make fperical, circular, 
drical. ah . 
` Worms with many. feet, which round themfelyes 
"Tato balls, are bred. chiciiy under logs of timber. 
è me Pa 4 OT a es Batom 
When filver.has been leflenedin any piece carry- 
ing the publiche: tamp, by»clipping,.wathing, or 
roundiryy toe lawsehave dcelared it-not to be lawful 
MONEY p me ee, PONT le! . dy Locke 
| With the cleaving kaife, and. maw fplit the 
ftu into a {quare piece near the fize, and with the 
crav-lenife round off the edges to make IÈ fit ‘for 
lathe. i p Mixon, 
Vou. iI. : 


P riors 
or cylin- 


Spenfer. 


on >. 


a. [Rondelle, 


Milton's Parodije Lof. . S 
ROU NDER. f 


Rou NDHOUSE. 


Rou’npisn. adj. [from 


Thofe, Gncerely follow. reafon, but far want of 


which cight are of 


ROU 
The mates and Brace’ made feltivals 3 the fawns, 
fatyrs, and ny:pphs did dance their rcurdeleyss 
| Bowel, 
They liftning heard him, ‘while he fearch'd the 
grove, . 
And loudly fung his rourdelay of tove, l 
But on the fudden ftop'd. Drydens Kright’s Tale. 
French!) A rcund form or 
figure. | 
he Spaniards, cafting themfelves into roun- 
dels, amd thet Rrongett hips walling in the reft, 
made a fiying match to Calais. Bacon. 
[from reuzd.]~Circum- 
ference; inclofure} 
If you fondly pafs our proffer ‘dyofter,: 
“Tis not the poundersof yourold fac ‘dewalls 
Caan hide you from.our meilengers at ware Shakcfp. 
Rou’. DHBaADs. nif. [round and head. | 
A puritan; fo hanved> from the practice 
once prevalent among them of cropping 
their hair round: - i 
Your petitioner always. kept hofpitality, and 
drank confufion to the rousdhvacds. SpeTatcr. 
i n. J. [round and house. | 
Ehe conftable’s prifon, in which difor- 
Gerly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 
confined. 
They march'd/to-fomeifam'd rounddonfe. Popes 
roundi] Some- 
what round; approaching.to roundnefs. 
It is. not every {mall crack that can make {uch 
a receivory as is of a rourdifo figure, ufelefsto our 
experimente Boyle. 


Rou’noty.: adv. [from round. ] 


t. Ina round form; in around manner. 
2. Openly ; plainly ; without referve. 
Injoin gainfayers, giving themproned/y'to undor- 
ftand, that where our duty is fubmifiion, weak op- 
politions dctoken pride. Heokere 
You'll prove'a jolly furly-groom, 
That take it on you at the Arit fo roundly. Sbake/p. 
Mr. de Mortier roundly faid} that to cut of all 
contentions of words; he would Propofe two ‘means 
or peace. Heyward. 
From a world of pheenomenay there is a prin- 
ciple that aéts out-of wifdom and. countel, as wae 
abundantly evidenced, and. ag roundly acknowledged. 
More's Divine Dialogucss 
He affirms. every thing tonadi s Without any art, 
thetorick; or circumlocution. Addifin's C. Tariff. 
3.. britkly 3) with fpeed. í 
When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and mater 
them, and then it may go on roundly. Lockes 
4. Completely; to the purpofe; vigor- 
Oufly ;* in earneft. 
I was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed téo, and roundly too. -Shakelpe 
This Jord juftice’ caufed che earl of Kildare ta 
be arrefted, and cancelled fuch charters as were 
lately refumed, and proceeded every way'fo roundly 
and feverely, asithe nobility did .muchdiftafte him. 
Davies tn Ireland. 


J. [from round} 
{phericity ; cylindrical 


Rov’xowess, n, 
1. Cireularity ; 
form. 

The fame reafon is of the round: t of the bube 
ble ; for the ait within avoideth ifcontifiuance,— 
and therefore cafteth itfélf into a round figure, 

Batons Natural Hiflory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave reundnefs to ber, arm, 
Andev'ry pemaucmented ev'ry charm. Prior. 

Roundnefs is the primary effential mode or dif- 
ference of a'bowl: Watt?’s Levick, 

2. Smoothnefs, 

The whole’ period and compafs of this’ fpecch 
was delightfome for the roundnefi, and grave for 
the ftrangenefs. r Spenfer. 

3- Honeity ; opeanels ; vigorous mea- 
fures, 


3Y Ts 


ROU 


Jo ROUSE. w. a. {Of the fame clafs of 
words with raifeand rife. } 


1. To wake from reft. 
At once the crowd arofe, confus`d and high ; 
For Mars was easly up, and recura. the fky. Dryden. 
Rev'rent I touch thec! but with honeft zeal, 
To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal; 
To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hail, 


And goad the prelate lumb’ring in his falle Pope. | 


z. ‘lo excite to thought or action. 
Then Ai that heart of thine, 
And whatfvever heretofore thou halt affum`dito be, 
This day be greater. Chapman. 
The Dance. and Swede; rouz'd up by ficrce alarms, 
Blefs the wife conductiof her pious arms ; 
Soon as her fleets appear their terrors ceale, 
And all the:northern world lies huth'd in peace. 


Addifon. | 


T'll chunder.in their ears their country’s caufe, 
And try to rcvfe up all that’s Roman in them. 
Addifos. 


The heat, with which buther treated his ad- f 


_ © werlaries, though itained too: far uwas: extremely 
well fitted by the providence of God to reufe up a 
- people, the moit phicgmatick of apy in Chriften- 
dom. 
3. To put into adtion. 
As an eagle, feeing prey appear, 
His airy plumes doth roufe full rudely dight ; 
So fhaked he, that horror was to hear. 
Fairy Queen. 
Bluft'ring winds had reus`d the fea. Milton. 
4. To drive a beak from, his laires 
The blood morc ftirs, 
To ronze? alion, thap.to ftarta hare. ` Shakefpeare. 
He ftooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 
an Old lion ; who fhall rcvfe him up? Gen. xlix. 9. 
Th’ unexpeéted found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful’car does wound ; 
Rous’d with the noite, he fcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illufions of lüs fear 
Had giv’n this faifealarm. © 4 
Now Cancer glows with Phebus" fiery car, 
The youth ruth eager tothe fylvan war ; 

Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreft'walks furround, 
Rovfe the fleet hart, and cheer tke op’ning"hound. 
Pope. 

Jo Rouse. v.\n. 
1, To,awake from, lumber. 
Men, fleeping found by whom they dready; 
Reuje and beitir, chemfelves ere well awake. Miton. 
Richard, who now was half aflvep, 
Rous'd 5 nor would longer filence keep. 
Melancholy fifts her head ; 
Morpheus rcu/es from his bed. ‘Pope's St. Cecisia. 
2. To be.excired to thought ar action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do reauze. 
Shakcfpeare. 
Rouse. 2./. [ru/ch, German, halfdrunk. } 
A dofe.of liquor rather too large. . Not 
in, ufe. 
They have given moa reu/e already. 
—Not paft a pint, as I ama foldier. Shake(peare. 
No jecund health that Denmark. drinks to-day, | 
But the great cannon to the clouds thalbtellis” 
And the king's rowfe hall bruitiit back*again, 
Reipcaking earthly thunder Shukefeeare. 


Rou ser. z. /. [from rouje.) One. who 
roules. 


Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch.] 
1. A clamorous. multitude; a rabble; a 
tumultuous. crowd. 
BeSides therendiefs rov:s of wretched:thralls, 
1E Which'thither were afferbled day oy day 
Frompall the world, 
Ay rout of people there aflembled were, 
Of every fort and nationunder fk ye 


If that rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abjc& routs, 


Led on by bloody youth, goaded-with rage, 


Prior. 


Spgenfer. 


N penler. 


Atterbury. | 


Denbaz:. | 


ROW 


And countenanc’d by boys, and beggary, 
You, reverend father, then bad not been there. 
Shakefpeare. 

Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of 

unlawful retainer, or partaking in routs and unlaw- 

ful aflemblies. Bacon. 
Such a ‘tacit league is againt fuch: ruts and 

fhowls, as have utterly degenerated from the laws of 

nature. Bacon. 
Nor do J name of men the common roat, 

That wand’ring loofe about, 

Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly.  Afifton. 
Fancy, wild dame, with much lafcivious pride, 

By twin chamelions drawn, does gaily ride, 


Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, f 


Of fhapes and airy forms an endlefs rout. Cctvley. 
* “THe mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of-confufion and the fumes of wine, 
Lov'd fuch variety und antick tricks. Rofcommon. 
Harley {pies 
The doétor faften'd by the eyes 
At Charing-crofs among the rout, 
Where painted monfters are hungout. Swift. 
2. [ Route, French.} Confulion of an, army 
defeated or difpesfed. 
Thy army, 
Asif they could not ftand when thou wer'tdown, 
Difpers'din rcut, betook themvall ta fly. | Danicl. 
Their mightielt quell'd, the. battle fwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor’d; deformed rout 
Enter‘d and foul diforder, Milton's. Paradife Loft. 
To Rour. wv. a. To diffipate and put 
into confufion by defeat. 
The next way to end the wars with him, and to 


1] 
rout him quite, fhould be to keep him from invad- 


ing c“ thofe countries adjoining. Spenf:r. 

That party of the king's. horfe that charged the 
Scots, fo totally r«wted and defeated their whole 
army, that they fled. 


To Rout. v.n» To affemblein clamor- 
ovs and tumultuous crowds. 


The meaner, fort, routed together, and fuddenly 
affailing the cagl in his houfe, flew bim. 


Å 4 Bacon's Henry VII. j 
Routs. n. Je [route, French.]. Road ; | 


Way. ` 
Wide through the furzy field their route: they 
take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. 


Gay. | 
Row. n. J. [reih, German.] Arank or} 
file; a number of things ranged in a | 


line. 
Lips never part, but that they how 
Of precious pearl the double.rcew. 
After themall dancing on a roro; 
The comely virgins'came with garlands dight, 
As freth as flowres. Spenfer. 
Where any row 
Of fruit-trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 
‘Their pamper’d boughs, and néeded hands.ta check 
Fruitlets embraces. Milton's, Raradife Loft: 
A triple mounted retv,of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's ParadifeL fi. 
Where the bright feraphim in burning row, 
Their loudcuplitted:angel trumpets: blow. 
A. new born wood of various lines there.grows, 
And all the flourishing, letters: tand inirceus. 
i Crcle. 
The vitor hopour'd with a:nobler vet, 
Where gold: and purple @rive in equal rows 
Dryden. 
Why roundrour coaches:crowd: the: white-glov'd 
beaux, > 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft-rows 2 
ToROW. w.a. [popan, Saxon.] "K 
impel a.veflel in the water by oars.. ` 
ie faw them tolling in riwing; for the. wind 
was contrary. Mark, vi. 48, 
Some of, thefe troughs, or canoes were fo great, 


that above twenty men have been found rewing in 
Onee 
33 


Clarendon. ! 


ROYAL. ‘adj. [roial, French.] 


Sidney, | 


Milton. | 


Abbot. 


ROY 


The bold: Britons:then, fecurely roeu'dis. i * | 
Charles and, his, virtuc, wasitheirifacred loads =i. 
Baller. 
The watermen turncd their barge, and) rowed 


foftly, thatthcy oughttake.the cool of theevening.. 


; Dryden. 
To Row. u.a. To drive or help forward 
by oars. 
The fwan reqs her ftate with oary feet. Miltons 
Ro’we. a. f. [rouelle, French. } 
1. The points of a {pur turning on aa 
axis. 
He gave his able horfe the head, 
And, bending forward, ttruck his agile.heels 
Against the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up tothe rewel head. — Shake/peare’s Henry IWe 
A rider like my-elf, who ne'er wore rezos 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakelfeare's Cymbetines 
A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never 
but five. points; aftar hath fix. Peachain- 
He tpurr'd his fiery Reed nD 
With goring rcevels, to provoke hispeed. Drydeng 
2. A feton; a roll of hair or flik put 
into a wound to hinder it from heal- 
ing, and provoke a difcharge. 


To Rowe. v. a.- To pierce through 


the fkin, and keep the wound open by. 


a rowel. 
Rozw! the horfe in the cheft. 
ROWEN. ne f. 

Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 
that the corn left on tie ground may fprout into 
green. Notes on Tuffer 

Then fpare it for rowen, till Michel be paft, 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haft. 
Tuffer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your 

reavens, till fnow comes. Mortimer’s Hufbardrye 


Mortincre 


Rower. n. f. [from row.] One that 


manages an Oar. a 
Four gallies firt, which equal. rowers, bear, 
Advancing in the watry lifts, appear. Dryden, 
The bifhop of Salifbury ran down with the ftream 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help ‘of but one 
* rowere Addison. 


1. Kingly ; belonging to` a king; be- 
coming a king j repat 


The reyal itock of “David. Milton. 
The royal bow'rs P 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton. 


‘Thrice’ happy they, who thus ‘in woods and 
groves, 
From. courts retir’d, poffefs their peaccfulloves : 
Of royal maids how wsetched is the fate ! 
Granville, 


2. Noble; illufrious, 


“What news from Venice ?. 
How doth. that reyal merchant, good, Antonio? 
. Shake/pcare. 
ROYALIST. 2. f [from royal.] Ad- 
herent to a king. 
Where Candifh fought, the roya/ifs prevail’d, 
Neither his courage nor. his judgment fail’d, 
Waller. 
The old church of England royalijls, another 
name for a.man.who prefers his confeience before 
his.interefts, are the moft. meritorious fubjects. in 
the world, as having patted all thofe terrible tefts, 
which domineering malice’ could put ‘them, to, 
and casried their cvedit.and their conf{cience clear. 
Scuthe 
ToRoyvarize. V. as [from royal.] ‘To 
make royal. Sod | pid | 
Fre:you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 
To rcyalize his bloods: I fpilt mine own. Dbikef. 
Ro'vatty. adv. [from royal.) An a 
kingly manner; regally ;'as becomes a 
king. - 
It thall be my care, 
To have you reyally appointed. Shakefpeare. 
Hi 


RUB 


“Wiis body hal be*roy¥a//y interr’d, 
‘Ang the lad funeral pomp adorn his hearfe. 
AE T “a Dryden. 
Poo‘varty. af. [rotelé, French. ] 
1. Kipghip; charaler or office of a 
‘king. aris nE., y l 
t Draw, you rafeal; you come with letters againft 
the king, and take vanity the: puppet’s par againtt | 


_ "the Aycltyor her father. Shak-fpeare’? King Lear. § + 


He will lofe hisihead, ereigive confent, 

Wis malter s fun, as worthipfully he terms: ity 
Shall lofe the royalty of England's throne. Suakefp. 
Royalty by birth was the tweeteft way cf majeity’s | 
a king and a father compounded into one, being | 
‘of ‘a temper Eke unto God,, juftice and mercy. 
Hr ELT day. | 
If they Wad held their royalties by, this. titie, i. 
either ‘there muft havé’beeh but one fovereign, or 
_elfe every, father of a farcily had as good a.claim 


valiy Lote. 


-o 


torwalty as thefe. 
2. State of asking.. 
» 1 will, alas} ‘be-wretcKed to the great, 
And fightin royairy, ‘and grieve in fate. 
3. Emblems of royalty.. 
Wherefore do T afirme 
a Thele\royahies, and iot refufe to feign? Milton. 
Yo Rorne. v. a. [roguer, French?) To 
gnaw; ‘to bire. | | “Spenfer. 
Roywnisus adj. { ‘rogneux, “French, 
mangy, paltry.) Paltry; Torry; mean; 
rude. 


Prior. 


The roz jh clown, at whom.fo oft _. 
Your'grace was wont to lawzh, is alfo miffing. 
i hpg Share[peare., 
Ro'yteLeT. n.f. [French.] >A little or 
petty king. | 
Caufing the American royte/ets'to turn all ho- 
\ wagers to that king and the crown of England 


Heylyn. 
Jo RUB. v.a. [rbubio, Welth; réiben, 
German, to-wipe. 
1. To-clean ‘or fmooth any thing by paff- 
. Ing fomething over it; to fcour; to 
wipe ; to pérfricate. 
2. To touch-fo as to leave fomething of 
that which touches behind.. pe 
Their ftraw-built citadel new ru£5°d with balm. 
Milton. 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ftands 
over him, catholicks ed their beads, and fmell his 
bones, which they, fay have in them a natural per- 
furke, though very like apopleétick balfam ; and 
what would make one fufpect, thar, they. rub: the 
marble with ir, it Js ,obferved, that. the feent is 
' 


‘ 


itronger in the morning than at night. 
h 1; Addifon.omIraly 


3. To move-one:body-uponanother., 
sheok,. howimheirubsiher:hands 
H ee—ltis an accuftomed ution with her, to feem 
thus washing herbands. ` Sbukcfpeare’'s Macherb. 
The government at that time iwas by „kings, 
betore whom the people in the moft formal ex- 
preMfions of duty and reverence ufed to rvd.their 
nofes, or froke their torehcads, He lyn: 
The bare rubbing of, two bodies violently pro- 
duces heat, and often fire. Locker 
Two bones, rubbed hard againft one gnother, 
Froduce a fetid fmell. Arbuthnot on, Aliments, 
4. To obftruct by collifion. 
’Sis the duke's pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition all the world well know 
| Wil not-be rnbh°d norcftup'd. Shakefpeare. 
§. To polih ; to retouch. l 
‘bhe whole bufinefsotourredemptionsiss to rib, 
over thevdefaced copy! ofwthe sercation, toeéprint 
God's image upon the} fouls», Soaib. 
6s Toremovevby fri€tion: swith ef or out. 
A forcible obje& will rub out the frethe-colours 
ata ftroke, and paint-otherse« Collier of the Afpeét. 
N thcir minds. are well principled with inward, 


i 


« 


# 


lg.. To Rur up. To excite; to awaken. 


i Russer. n.f. [fromrub.] 


RUB 


civili€y, a Great part of the roughnefs, which 
fticks tothe outfide for Want. of better teaching, 
time and obfervation will rub off; but if ill, ail the 
rules in the world will not’polith thêm. _ . Locke. 
7. To touch hard. | 
He, wha before he wasefpied, was afraid, after 
being perceived, svas athamed, now. being “hardly 
rubbed nipon, eft. both fear ‘and fame, and -was 
moved to anger. Sidney. 
8. Zo Rus! down. To clean or curry a 

horle. 

When his fellow beafts are weary grown, 

He'll plzy the groom, give oats, and rub “em dogun. 
Dryden. 


You will find me not to have rudbed xp the: 

memory of what fome heretofore in the city did. 

' South. | 

10. To Rus.up. To poli; to refreth. 
To Rur. v.n. 

1. Fo fret; to make a friction. 

This laf allufion gaul'd:the'panther’more, 

Becaule indeed it rzb6%d upon the fore; 

Yet feem'd*the.not to winch, tho'dhrewdly-pain’d. | 

Dryden. 


' 


= 


2. Torget through -dificulriee. 
No hunters, thatthe tops of.mountaines feale, | 
And: rub through woods'with toile feeke them all. 
Chapman. 
Many lawyers, when once hampered, ruk ott! 
as wellas they cane ` L'Eftrange. 
"Tis as much as one can-do, to rwb.through the 
world, though perpétuaily a doing. L Eftrange.. 
Rus. 2. J. [from the verb. | 
1. Frication; act of rubbing. 
2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the, 
motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls. 
—’ Twill make'me think the-worldvis fall of rubs, | 
And that my fortune runs againftethe bias. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. Collifion; hindrance; obftruction. 
The breath'of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each duit, cach ftraw, cach little rab 
Out of the path, which ‘fhall dire€ly lead 
Thy foot to. England's throne. Shakefpeare. 
Now every rub ts fmoothed in our way. 
Shakefpeare. 
Thofe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leat rvb in your fortunes, fall away. 
_ Shakefpeare. 
Upon this rab, the Englith embaffadors thought 
‘fit to demur, and fent to receive dire@ions. l 
e Haştvard.! 


~ 


He expounds the giddy. wonder 
Of my weary fteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlifh'rvb frys nay. Crafbaw. 

He that’once'fins, life him that flides on ice, 
Goes fwittly down the flippery ways of vices 
Though confcience checks him, yet thofe rzbsigone 

AJ r, 
He flides on fmoothly, and looks back normore. 
Dryden. 
All fort of rubs willibe:laid inthe way. 
Davenant. 

An hereditary rights to be preferred before  elec- 
tion ; becaule the government is fo difpofed, that 
it almoft exccutesiitfelfs fandupon the »death of a 
prince, the adminiftration: goes«on without any 
rub or interruption. Swift. 

Difficulty; caufe of uneafinefs. 
To flecp; perchance to dream; ay, there's’ 
the rnb. Skatcfpeore. 
Run-stone. a. f. {rub -and fone] _A 
ftone*to fcour orfharpen. 
‘A cradle for barlie, with rub-/fone and fand. 


Tu fer. 


4. 


1, One that rubs, 
2+ The inftrument with which one‘rubs. 


15. A’wherftone. 


RUB 


Servants blow the fire with ‘puffing cheeks, and. 


lay i 
_ The'rubters, ‘and the bathing hen YHN. 


, Drydens 
Rob the dirty, tables with the napkins, for i 
will fave your wearing out the comnadn rubbers, 
Swift. 
3. ‘A coarfe file. 
~~ The ‘rough yor coarfe file, if ‘large, ‘is. called ‘a 
rubber, and takes oft the »unevennefs which the 
bammey madel in the forging. Mex 
4. A game; a contelt ; two games out of 
three, 
The afs was to Rand by, to fee two boobies try 
theirtitle'to him by a rcdber of culls. ~L'hfirange. 
It butchers Wad ‘hut ithe manners ‘to igo to 
fharps, gentlemen’ would"be ‘contented with a rubber 
at cults. (Cshiiceron Dueling. 
Atfapworth. 
Rueican. adj. [rubican, French.) Ru- 
bicanx colour of a horie is one that 1s 
bay, forrel, sor black, with a. light 
prey, or white upon the flanks, butv{fo 
that this grey or white ts'not predomi- 
‘nant there. Farrier’ Dig. 
Ru'sgace. (2. [from rub. as perhaps 


| Ru'srisH. § meaning, at frk, dunt made 


by rubbing.. Rubbage is not ufed. | 
1. Ruins cofia building; fragments -Of 
matter ufed in building. 
What trah is Rome? 
What rubbifo, and what offal ?, when it ferves 
For the bafe matter to illuminate 
So vile'a thing as Czfar. Shak-[peare. 
Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. 
W ogon. 

A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if found- 
ed bn rubdifb, is eafily made the triumph of) the 
winds. Glanville’s Scepfise 

When the foundation of a'ftate is cnce loofencd, 
the lcat commotion lays the whole in ribb: fh. 

` L'Efiranges 

Th’ Almighty cåft*a pitying eye, f 
He fawi the town's one half in rvbsifp lie. Dryden. 

Knowledge lying under abundance of ru bbifh, bis 
feope has been to remove this wg and to drets 
up crabbed matters as agreeably as he.can. t 

Dawenant. 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and takenva 
futer way to confume us, by ‘letting our courage 
evaporate againit:ftones and rubsi/h. Swift. 

2.Confufion ; mingled mats. 

_ That noble art of political lying ought not fò lie 
any longer ini rwbbifh and confufion. _ 

airbuthnst’s Hiflory of Fokn Bulle 
3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 
RUBBLE-STONE. 2. f, 

Rubble-fiones owe their name to their being rub. 
bed:and worn_by the water, at the Jatterend of the 
deluge, departing in hurry and with great precipi- 
tation. Woodward. 

Ru’picunD. adj. [rubiconde, French; ru- 
bicundus, Lat.] Incliniig ‘to rednefs. 
Rusen. ad. [from raby.] Red as a 

ruby. 

Thrice uponithy fingers tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubicd tip. 

Angels food, and rubied nefar flows 

In pearl, in diamond, and in maffy gold. Milton. 
Rusi'rick. adj. [ruber and facio, Lat.J 
Making red. . 

While thefeveral fpecies of rays, asthe rulifick, 
are by refraction feparated one fromyanother, they 
retain ‘thofermotions»proper to each. GRw. 

Ru‘nrrorm. adj. [ruber, Latin, sand 
form.| Having the formof red. 

Of'thofe rays, which pafs clofe by the fnow, the 
rubiform will be the lcaft refracted ; and fo come to 
the eye in the-direétcft lines. ~ Newton's Opticks. 

Jo Ru'nivy. v.a To make red. 
3% 2 This 


Milton. 


R: U: Di 


This topically applied, becomes a phanigmus or 
rubifying’ medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to 
conceive fire of themfelves, and burn a houfe. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


Ru‘ sious. adj [rubensy ‘Latin. j Ruddy; - 
red. Not ufed. 


Diana's tie 
Ys' not more fmooth and rubious. "Shakefpeare. 

Ru‘sricateD, adj. [from rubrica, Lat. ] 
Smeated with red, 

Ru‘wricKs mf brubrigue; French ; ru- 
brica, “Vaatin.} * Direttions printed in 
books of law and iù, prayer-books; fo 
ternted, becaufé they were originally 
diftinguithed by being in red ink. 

No date prefix'd, 


z 
Dire@s'me in the ftarry rabe fet. Milton. 
They had their particular prayers according tu 


athe feveral days and months’; and their tables of 


seubrichs toanitruct them: SiMling fleet. 
<a ‘The rubrick and the rules relating to the’ liturgy 


are eftablithed by royal authority, ‘as well as the ti- ' 


turgy itelf. WNelfon. 
Ru‘ wir uc Kadj.0) Red. 
‘Ihe dight-and rays, which»appear :red, or rather 
m ake ob; jects appear fo, `I call rubrick on red mak- 
ings Newton, 
What tho’ my name oor rubrick on the walls. 


Popes’ 
To Ru’ BRICK.. Vea. ‘f from’ the nown. J’ 


To.adorn with red. 
RU'BY. 2. J. [from refer, Latin.] 
1. A precious ftone of a red colour, next 
in hardnefs and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Thy ftars from out their fevcral ‘boxes, take 
Thy, rubics, pearls, , and diamonds forth, and make 
‘Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. 
_». Melpomene would "be reprefented like a manly 
lady, upon her head a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, 
and r2dies. Peathum. 
Crowns were on their royal featcheons plae’d, 


ies faphires, iaaii and with rabies grac ‘ai | 


Dryden. 
2. gaea ERE 
' You can behald. fh lobe 
And keep the natural ruby.of your,cheeles, 
When unine is blanch’d. with feer. Shakefpeare. 
3. Any thing reds , Ct 
- Defire of wine 
Thou cou!d'Rireprefsynor did thedancingiruby 
Sparkling, jaut-pour'd, the flavour, or the (mel, 
Or taiteythatchecrs the hearts of Gods and men, 
Akure tle fromthe cool cry ftalline trean» 
Milton, 
. A blaingi'a bloteh 3° a carbancle; 
He's faid 5 have a rich face and rudies, about 
his nofe. Captain Fores, 
Rusy aaj. [from the noun. J] Ofa red 
colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their: rvu/y 


lips. Shakefpeares 
‘Diana's lip 


Is not more fmooth and rudy, than thy fmall pipes 
Is at the maid¢n’s organ fhrill’and found. 
Shatelt edre. 
p wien TION. Hf rdo, Cain.) A 
telching aring from wind and andi- 
geftion. 
J>Ruvo- y. a. fpudu, Saxon,,rednefss] 
To makevred. . Obfolecre. 
Her check, like apples, which «they fun | had 
t ruddeds i Spenfer. 
) UDD PR: mf (Foils Dutch] 
. The intrument at thëfiern'ot “a vefiel, 
A which its courfe is governed. 
‘My ‘héart was'to thy rudder'ty’d by th’ fing, 
Ard thou fhould’{t towe me after. Sbake!peare. 
They loofed’the' rudder bands, ‘and hnifed up the 
main-fail, aud male toward Liot. WIPS; xxvii. gO. 


` 


Donne.. 


k U D 


Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firft 


or.fole power, have therein no other underftanding, 


than fuch a one bath, who, looking into the ftern 
of a hip, and finding i it guided by the helm and 
rudder, doth afcribe fome abfolute virtue to the 
piece of wood, ) without’ all ‘eonfideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Fifhes firft to thipping did impart ; 
Their tail the rudder, and their hcad the prow. 
Dryden. 
Thou held‘ft the rudder with a:fleady hand, 
Till fafely on the fhore the bark did land. Dryden. 
2. Any thing that guides. or governs the 
courfe. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verfes. Hudibras. 


Ru‘pprness. 2. f° [from ruddy.] ‘The 
quality of approaching to rednefs. 
The'ruddine/s upon her lip is wet; . 
Yourll mar it, if you kifsiits ~ Shakefpearc. 
If the ficth lofe ite ruddinefs, and look pale and 
withcred, you may fufpodt it corrupting. 
Wiseman’s Surgery. 
RU'DDEE. n, f> [rudul, Iflandick. 7 Red 
earth. 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 


and as that is in greater or Iefs proportion, it is of 
a greater or lefs fpecifick gravity, confittence,: or 


‘RardnefS. 
Ru pDpock. z. 
kind of bird. “The redbreat. 
Of finging birds, they have'linnets and ruddocks. 


Caria. 
W DDY. adj. [pudu, Saxon.] 
. Approaching-to.rednefs s. pale red. 
We may fve the old man in a mornings: 
Lufty as.health, Come ruddy to, the, field, ` 
And there purtire the chafe, as if he meant’: 


Woodward. 


To o’ertake time, and bring back youthiagain.. -| 


Otway. 
~ s New Icaves on ev'ry bough were feen ; : 
Some ruddy ‘colour’d, {ome of lighter green. 
Dryden. 


Ten wildings have ligather`d: formy dear, | 
How ruddy like sot lips thee ftreaks appear ! 
TRT Diyzden. 

` P ir ee in’ her ETAt: ye 
| Seems itike, and with rif freight bedeckts 


Philips. ó 


If dhek, or iffues: will keep the complexion 
from inclining to cvarfe, on ruddy; the thinks them 
well employed.) , Lat. 

2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be. ufed at all, 
only in poctry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 

Plain without pomp. Dryden. 
hte adj. [peos Saxon; ; rudis, Lat.) 
. Untaught; barbarous ; favage... 

Nor is there any nation, in the world, “now, ac- 
counted civil, but within the, meinosy "of books 
were utterly rude and barbarous. Filkins. 

2. Rough; coarfe of manners; uncivil 
brutal. 

Ruffian, let go that.rude uncivil touch; 

Thow friend of an ill fafhion. | Skake|péare. 

Vane's bold anfwers, termed rude and rufhan 
like, furthered-hisscondemnations 3 Hayward. 

* You can with Gngle look inflame | 
The ‘coldeft breat, the rudef tame. 
Jt has been fo ufual to write prefaces, that a man 


is thought rade to “his reader, ‘who does fot give! 


him fome ‘account berorehand. | : Wald. 
Violent ; tumultuous; boifterous'; ture 
bulent. | HA ep pep anis api 


Clouds pufh*d with ae rude in their fhock. 
Milton. 
i The'water appears white near the fhore, and a 
fhip; becaufe the rude agitayoD breaks pit ¥into 
foam. A Boyles | 
4) Barth ; inclement. 
Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 
What the rud¢ winter from them tore, 


5. Ignorant; raw; untavght 


3° 


W, aller. 


f (rubecula; Catin] A } 


Wr. sher. 


RU D - 


Though I be rude in, fpecchy, yet» not invdenow- 
ledge. 2, Curiztbianse 

He was yet but rude in “the profelfion of arms» 
though greedy of honour. Wotans ‘Buckingham 
< Such tools as art yet rude hath form‘d. Milion: 


6. [Rude, French.} Areetan uneven ; $ 


Ahapelefs , > unformed. . ny 
N t 7 ‘In their fo rude abode, 
ot the poore fwineherd would rote wai oe 


pe 


MIE e, 
It was the cuftom ‘to worthip rude and unpo- 
lithed ftones. ` ` 

. Artlefs; inelegant. _ 

1 would know what ancient ground of sth ty 

he hath for fuch a fenfelefs fabie; and if he ihare 

any of the rude Irifh books. Spofer. 

One example may ferve, till you view the neig 

in the original, unblemithed by my rude tanfation. 

‘dene 

3. Such as ‘may be done wit “Rrength 

without art. 4 
To his country farm the fool confin’ d; jr 

Rude work well fuited with aruftick mind. ~ 

Decora 


es 


Ru DELy. adv. [from rude.] 


ain arude manner; fiercely; tumultu- 


Voufly.. > ERA: 
Whether to knock- againft? the; Bits of Rome, 
Or rudevy yiGit them in parts remotc, i 
To fright them ere deftroy, SAVA 
2. Without exaétnefs; without nicety ; 
coarfely. 
I that.am not fhap`d for fportive tricks, — ~> 
I'that am rudely ftampt, and want love's “majeRty 


: To ftrut eis aa a wanton aeng pisa i 
0) duc ak} ENET kares 


Bs Unkilfully: he hig 
"i SMymufe,*though rudely, has fetipava 
Some: faint refemblance of his godlike nyind. T“ 
"Dryden 
4: Violently; boifteroufly. 
With his truncheon he forrudcly ftroke 
F Cymotles. twice, that twice him forced chis foot 
z j revoke. l Spenfer. 
RUDENESS: ns. P [rudeffe, French; from 
yr a x 
- Coarfenefs of manners ; incivility 
This riders 1 is a fauce to his good wit, . 
Which gives men Romach ço digcit his words 
With better appetite. Shakefpeare's Julius Cefar. 
The publick will in triumphs rudely fhare, 
And kings the Be te of their joy muft bear. 
Dryden. 
The cule fin tyranny,. the oppreffion; and in- 
gratitude of the late favourites tuwards tacir mif- 
treis, were no-longer to be born. Swift. 
_ The rudenefs, ill-nature, or perverfe behaviour 
of ‘any of his flack, ufed at firft to betray him into 
7 impatience; but it now raifes no other paffion Im 
him, than a delire of being: upon’ his knees fn 
prayer to God for theme Lewe 
2. Ignorance ;. unfkilfulnefs. 
Whatvhe, did amilis, was rather through AiAi 
l nefs and want of Jucgment, than any malicious 
meaning. * Haywards 
Re Artefinels; inelegance ; coasfenefs. 
‘Let be thy bitter ies, 
| And leave the rudene/s of that antique age y Ő 4 
To them, that liv'd therein in Rate forlora. Sperfere. 
4. Vidlencé 5 boitteroufnels. 
The ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great fwing and rudencfs of his pdize, , 
They place before his hand that made the,engine. 
; Vee ee 
5. Scorminefs ;. rigour. 

You can hardly be too. fparing of water to. your 
| Noufed plants ; the not-obferving of this, deitroys: 
imore plaats than all tho rwdene/ffes of the feafons 

Lewelyn's Katendars 


RU DENTURE, n: ft 4Frenchi yee Pn ar- 
_chitectare, ‘the figure of a’rope’or taff, 
‘fometimes 


Suilling fleet. 


RU Bi RUF RU F 


fometimes:plain,and fometimes’carred, Thy will ohe aidaa T. ad) tal, boifterous, “mifchievons..fellow;. = 
wherewith the flutings of columns are _Chofe freely what it now fo juftly rues. Miltun. cut-throat ; a robber; a murderer. 


Rue. a. j. [rue, French; ruta, Latin.) | 


s Have you'arrfian that will fwear? drink? dance?’ 
An herb, called herb of grace, becaufe | 


Bait 
Baitey Revel the night ? rob. murder ? Shakefpeares 


frequently filled up. 


7 HET als E . J. s on d 
Ru DERARY. aq}. [rudera, Latin. } Be- holy: water was’ fprinkled ‘with: it. Sir Ralph Vane's bold anfwersy. ‘termed, rude 
longing to tt A l Dis. LAE te Sy Ae TATE MDMA EES a Aa, f} \* and ruffan like, falling into years apt’to take 
4 RuDERA‘TION. n., 4 n architecture, the | t bain era Ati Better _ offence, furthered*his. condemnation. Haywarde- 


| || “Ehe boaitedyanceitors of thefe great men, 

| a Whole'virtues you admire, were all fuch riffians 

į » This dreadsof nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends inher wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven,’ was jfounded „gn ratrape, 

| n ha, = ~ Addifon's Care. 

Ru'Frian. adj. Brutal » favagely. boi- 
ferous. . gy 


rue? 

i , LÂ Tuffer. 
Here did the drop a tear’s" here, ‘in this place, | 

MV fer a bank of rye, four herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here thortly fhall be feen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

[+ bode Pde bac ice Rpt Stukejpeare’s, Richard IF. 

l The weafel,.to encountenthederpentyarmsiher- 


k ~ ae on js erie y bAt Sha a" 7 
_ For” places infected, than wormwood and 
Ts F si é er . 4 


layingyof_a pavement. with pebblesyor 
- N little fones. yi 7; i Bailey. 
Ruin essy aiy {from rede] An un- 
"civil turbulent fellow. A low word, | 
now little ufed. : 4) 

I muft be forced 
- iTo give my*hand; oppofed againft my heart, 


: E 


Unto a mad-brain zudefty,, full of fpleen. L Telf with CAUNZ OF rile Ilami dla i on Mores , Experienc’d age: a 
PENT Vee H J Shakefpearen| Rye FUL. adj. [rue and full. J as dabei May timely intercepé the rufian rages. 


RA at © ALT, 
Out of my fight, rude/by be gone. Shike/peare. 


i Conyene the tribes. ` Pope's Ohja. 
l RUDIMENT. 2. f. (rudiment, French ; 


ee aE y > 
To Ru-rPlan... Vom. {from, the nouns] 
To-rage; to raife tumults; to play the 
ruffian. Not in ufe: s ; 
A failer’blafti'ne'er fhook our battlements ; 
fit hath sefandi fo upon the fea, i 
What sibs of oak, whon)mountains melt omthem; 


ful; woful ; forrowful, 
i When we have. our armour buckled onp” 
The venom'd vengeance ride) upon ourdwords; | 
Spur them tosrueful work, rein them-frem ruth. 
Pnr A tF i : Shake/peare. 
Cocytus, (nam‘d of latnentation-loud, 
Heagd on therueful ftream., Milton's Paradife Loft. 
He fizgh'd, and caft a rueful eye; 4 


"rudiñenium, Latin: ] 96% | 
a. ‘Phe frit principles; the firt elements 
ofa {cience. PENE l 
_, Such as were trained op in the rudiments, and 
"were fo made fit tobe by baptifia received into tbe 


~“ church; ‘the fathers ufually term, hearers.) Hovker. bor Sk a iat pi Can hold ithe. mortife ? Shakefpeare’s Orbeli- 

-CO Fo learnithe order-ot my. fingering, © + Our pity kindles, ang. que pailjonsgdie: ; Dryden. | T3 Ru“PPLe. v. a. [ruvfelen, Dutch, to 
I muft begin with rudiments of art. Shakefpeare. | RUE FULLY. adv. [from rueful.] Mourn! bewrinkle.} ole... l 

ob beers) Thou foon fhalt quit C. ga fully ; forrowfù!ly.. < | l 


1. To diforder; ta put out of forms) to: 
make lefs fmooth: 
i *  Naughty'lidy, 
Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravith from my chins. 
Will quicken’and accufe thee; I’m your hoft ; 
*y"With*robbers-hands, my hofpitable tavour 
You thouldynotirupfe thus.  Shakefecares. 
In changcable taffetiesy differing icolours emerge- 
and vanith upon -theru fing uf the fame piece of 
filks hich i Boyle. 


Why fhould an ape, run’ alway from a fnit, and 
very ruefu'ly and frighttully look “back as, betng 
‘afraid ? : l n ADra 

Ruerutwess. a. f. [from rueful], Sor- 
rowfulnefs ; mournfulnels, isie, í 

RUE LLE: sñ: forfFrench.} Æ circle ian 

:aflem bly 'äta'private hotfe. "Not afed. 

‘The poet) who flourifhed™in the fcerie} is'con- f| 

1“ demned in the ruels, : Dryden's Preface to Æ neis. 


Ruer. nf. te 


1. A puckered’ linen ornament, formerly 
worn about the neck... See RUFFLE. 
You.acaptain? for, what? for tearing a whore’s 
ruff in a bawdy houfe... _ Shakejpeare’s Henry lV. 
A IE — We'll revel'it, , : 
¿With ruffs, and.cufts, aid fardingals, Sbakefpeare. | 
** Like an _uproacin the town, AG s7 
Before'them every thing went down, ce 
Some tore a ruff, and fome a gown. ` Drayton. Y 
Sooner may a gulling, weather !py, 
By drawing forth heav'n's fcheme, tell certainly,» 
| What fathion'd hats, or rags, or fuits next year, 


Thole rudiments, and fee betore thi ceyes , ef 
„a Themonarchies «f th earth, their pomp, and ftate, 
Sufficient introduGicn to inform : 
““'Thee, of thyfelf fo apt, in’regal arts.’ 4t Milton. 
Could it be belicsed, that.a child fhould be 
forced to learn the rudiments df a lanyusge, which 
he if never to. ufe, and negls<t tiewriting a good 
“hand, ‘and cafting accounts ? Locke. 
2. The frit parce of eduvcatiom 1 
He was nurtured where he was- bern#inw his !fi-ft 
rudimen(s, till theycars of tens and themtaught the 
principles of mufick. Wrotton's Life af Hikiers. 
~ ~The skill anc rudiments austere of ware, Pdilips. | 
ĝe The fite inaccurate, unfhapen begin- 
ningior or'cinal of any thing: , 


As the firtt began to rife, ' 
She fmooth'd ‘the ruffed feds, and clear’d the fKies.. 
Drydene. 
Bear‘me, fome god ! oh quickly bear me hence: 
| To wholefome folitudey the nutte-of fen fers 
- Where contemphationsprunes:heriruffled wings, 

And the'free foul looksidown to pity kings: Pope. 
2. To difcompofe!; tosdifturb ; to put out 
PGF! tempera) AA mes 00% 

l ~~ Were'¥ Brutus, 90 
| And‘Brutus Antony, there'were-an Antony 

Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
h In every wound of Czfary:that fhould move 

The ttones of Rome to!rife'and*mutinys Strake/pe 


» lat Mofs is put. the rudiment pf asplant, and the 
mguld of earth or bark. — Bacon's Naturaltlizfiory. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the: 
rofler appearances. Glopailicts s. Í 
A Kas oat magnet SE Ti eal ee ee 
Th’ <May ind ruamerts of great fuccefs, o, 
Which all. matusing time muft bring to light. 
| sy, gPigiden. | 


(] 


Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, |) Our giddy -headed antick youth will wear. - Donne. . 
who is d:te€tive and fhort in moral ? whicli” are/ ) The ladies freed ‘the’ neck! from ‘thofe yokes, | | E y AKAA pe Spe a Baty ete S: 
but the rudimer fy the beginsings, and rie drayghti > thofe linnen af sin which she fimplicity of their bates Hi4 bafi tho, id bes TEASE an re 
of religion ; as religion’ is. the perfection, refine-\} | grandmothers had enclofed it. Addijon's Guardian. ee x < one; 


| of agitations. i 
| 3. Fo put.our of osderis:toifurprile. 
b . The knight found out 
| Th’ advantage of the ground, where bet- 
| He might the ruff'd toe infeft. Hudibrate 
4. To throw diforderly together, | 
Within a thicket Lrepos'd, when round 
Piru ff'd \Wpsfal'nleaves in heap, and fond, 
Let fall from heaven, a flecp -interminate. 


"ISATS. 
God beholds the Art imiperfeé trudim? of tirtùe 
in the foul, and keeps a'watchfulcye over ity’ tiiit 
hasireceived every grace it i$ capable,of.. | 
Addif.n's Spe€atcr. 


ment, “and fublimation of hioralty. 2. Any thingecollected: into packers or 


corrugations. ii by | 
ptet » DT year`d'this flow’r, ba) 

+ Soft on the paper ruff its leaves Ifprende, Pape. 

The faspy boughs 3. [From reugh fcales.} <A {mall river 

Attire themfelves with blofioms, (weet rudiments fih. a P 

Pailips.) 


| - i Avruff or popesis much like the pearch for'fhape, 
Rupi{me ntar. “am. [from rudiment. 


and taken tor bebetter, but will not grow Digger 


Initial; relating to Grit principles. l than aigudgeon 5 he is an excellent: filh, and of a] +) " ‘ Chapmans 
Your fir rudimertal effays in {ped atoxjhip were | , age . pees PRI Welg 5° Fo contract Liitu plaits. . 
made iaymy fhops where! you alien pratited for!) $ A ftate of roughnefs. Obfolete. A {mall firt of fine ruffed linen, running along 


As.fields fet all their brifttes:ups int fuchia raf 
wert thou. — Chapman's Iliad. 
g$ New ftace.. This feems to be the 


‘the Upper part of the tays before, isicalled the mo— } 
\defty: piece. AAddifene 
To RUFFLE. Wi hi 


hosrs. 
To Rue. v.a. [jeoppian, Saxon. ] 


Spc€lator. j 
To 


: 
l 
e Of future harvett. 


grieve for; to.regret; to lament. 
Thou tempieft me in vain; 
To tetpt the thing which daily yet I rée, 
Ant the old caufe of my continued pain, 
With like artemoée ta like End to renew. Spenfer.| 


meaning of this ‘cant word, untlefs ic 
be contraéted fromiruffles © , 

How many princes that, in‘the ruff of al}ethetr 
glory, havesbeen taken: down, from the ‘head of a 


1, To grow rough or turbulent. 


The night comes, sind the high winds 
‘Do forely ruffle; forimany-niles about 


There's {carce a buth. Shake/peares 


7You'll rue the time, ©. 4 conquering army to the Wheel of the viétor’s ‘Noo tifing Winds, aampfling gale affords Drydcne 
That clogs me with this ‘aAfwer, TS Shah elpeare.| chariot ! H A; Hiig  LiEfirange.ij 2, To be indloofeimotiony;! to flutter. 
Fisnkey thou Mak Fue th trcafoh With thy tears, | Ruler fans’: wf dgan, Italian ;'| ° |. The fiery courferywhen he hearsifrom far 5% 


Hf Tibor But firvives ‘Sbakefpeare’s Mny VI. 
Ob! treacherous’ was thit brean, to Wham you. 

Did truto counlels, and we both may rue, 

Has icg his falichood found too late,’ twas be 

That'niade me cat you guilty, andiyoumes (Donne. 


- 


ti 


rufien, French, a hawd 5 .roffwer;) T)a- 


nith, to pillage::.perhaps itimay be ben. 


derived from the old Teutonick word 
| which-we now writes rough: JA bru- 


(The (prightlyerrumpets andethe thonts of war, 
On his right fhoulder his thick mane reclinid, 
Rufes at fpeed, andsdances in the wind. Dryden. 


3., Lo be rough 3. ,to jar ; to be in con- 


tention, Out of ule, 


A vafiagt 


RUG 
SA walliot fon-In-law thou Mhaleanjoys 
One fiero bardy wich thy Jawleis fons, 
To rzffie in ‘the communwealta of Rome. 
Shakefpeare. 

They would. cufve with jurors, and inforce them 

to fndias they would diest.. Barns Heary Vil. 
Ru‘erne.n2.f. [from the verb.] 
1. PlaitedVinen ofed as'an ‘ornament. 

The tocker is a Nip ortine'linnen, ‘ron in a {mal 
rufle round. the uapermoft verge of the women's 
{fays. Aditijon. 

2. Dittarbanee ; contention; temalt. 

i Cönecive the mind s perception of fome object, 
and the con fequeni'r2qfi-or.c ommotion of the biod. 

Watts. 

Ru‘erernoop. #./. Yn falconry, a tond 
to be worn byia hawk when fhe is frit 
draw Py Batey. 

RuG. n. Migger, rough, Swedith. ] 

1A oat, nappy, waalien cloth. 

January muft be expreffed with a horrid*and 
fearful’afpect, clad in Irith rug or coarfe'freeze. 

Pratham on Drawing. 

The.tutipis refembleth a goar, ‘but greater and 
more profitable ; ‘of the Hecce whereof they make 
rags, coverings “and fluiffs. J Hogiya. 

2. A coarfe nappy coverlet, ufed fòr'mean 

A rug was o'ervhis fhoulders thrown; 

A rug; for night-gown he had none. 
g. Asough woolly dog. Not ufed. 
Mungrels,: fpaniels, ‘curs, 
Shoughes, water rags, and demy. wolves, ‘are cleped 
All by the name of dogse) “Shakefpeare'ssMactitb. 


7 GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedith:} 
. Rough; “full of ‘wnevennefs and afpe- 


Tity. 

‘Nature, likeʻa weak and weary traveler, 

. Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Dinkam. 

Since the earth’ revolves not upoh a matertal aod 
rugged, but a geometrical ‘plane, their proportrons 
may ‘be variedin innumerable degrees...» Benticy- 

2. Not neat; mot regular; uneven. 
‘His hairiis:ftickingy; i 
His well- Proportion'd beard made rough. and rugged, 
Like to the fummer’s:cora’ by. tempett lodg’d. 
Shakefpeare. 
3. Savage of temper ; brutals; rough. 

The greateft favours to fuch an one neither fof- 
ten\nor win uponhims seither melt nor endear him, 
but leave him as hard, rvgged, sand unconcerned as 
CVET. South. 


> 


4. Stormy; rude: ; tumultuous + > turbu- 
lent; tempeftuous, 
Now “bind my brow? with iron, and ‘approach 
The ragged hourthat time’and fpite dare bring 
To frown upon th’ enrag'd Northumberland. 
Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


5- Rough*or harfth to the ear. 
Wirt will thine 
Throwghthe harth’ cadence of a'rapped lire. (Dryd. 


A monofyilable line turns verfe to profe, undeven | 
Dryden. f 


that profe is rugged and unharmonious. 
6. Sour; forly% difcompofed,’ 
Steck o'er your rvega! looks, 
Ee bright and jovial "mong ‘your gueltsito-ni ht. 
“Sbakelpeare. 
7. Violent; rude ;"boiterous. 
Fierce Talgpl; path’ ring might, 
With rugged truncheon Kee d the knight. 
Hu dibras. 
8. Roogh ; thaggy. 
The roped Ruffian bear. 
Through forefts wilds 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. yore 
Ru ccevey. adv. ‘[from'rugged.} Th a 
rugged manner. 
Ru‘ccepness. n. J. [from rugged. | 
a. The ffate or quality of being rugged, 
in any of its fenfes. 


2. Roughnefs; afperity. 


13. To impoverith. 
She wouhl ruin me in filks, were not the quan- 


Sdake/peare. 


R UI 


Hacdnefs and ruggedrcfs ‘is unpleafant ‘to the 
touch. Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abateand demulce the hoarfe- 
nefyand violence. of a cough, by mollifying the fug- 
gedrejs of the interntunick of the gullet. Hurve;. 
This fofenefs: af the foot, which yieldssand Ats 
itfeif to the ru wedne/s and, unevenness of the roads, 
dati rénder i it Tefs cupable of being Worn, ‘Ray. 
RuiGin.on./.,.. Anappy cloth aia oo pe 
‘The lips grew fo painful, that. the could not 
endure the wiping..the ichor. from it with +a foft 
rugin with her own hand. WJeman’s Surgery. 


Ru'Giné.. mf, (rugine, French. a A 
chirurgeon's -rafyy. 


If new Acth should not generate, bore fittle! 
orifices into the bane, or rip it with the! ru gine. 


Ru’ cose. lady. [rugofus, Latin. i Fult Forh: 
wrinktes: 


It is a relaxation of the fphingter’to fuch hei 


gree, that the internal rugtfe oa of the inteftine| ` 


turneth out, and beareth down. 8 ifentan’s Surgery. 
RUIN RS A [rvine, Trench ; raina, 
Latin.) | 
1, The fall or deftruion of cities or edi- 
fices. 
jx Loud rung the rin, ind with boifirous. fear, 
Strait revel’d in the qucen's amazed ear. Beainnont. 
2. The remains of building demolithed. 
The  Veian. and the Gabian tow'rs iball fall, 
And one promifcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, atter/length alor, a Rohe betray l 
‘(heplace where unce the very'riins lay. sZdadiFn. 
) Judabshhall fall, opprefs'diby grief ahd thame, 
And men thuil from‘her rums know her tame. 
ee us te, “Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the e 
Only to have the'rsins made 
Materials for ‘a houfe decay'd.” Swift. 
3." Deftruction ; lofs of happinefs ‘or for- 
tune; ouvir. - 
„iHe parted frowning from me, as if ruin, 
Leapt from his eyes. Shakefpeare’ 5 Henry Vill, | 
Thofe whom. God to 'ruix: has defign'd, 
He fits for fate, and frft deftroys their minds 


Dryden. | 
40,Mifchief ; bane. 
The errors of young men are the ruig of bufinefs. | 
Bacon.: 
Havock, andifpoil,and'ruin are myigain. Milten. | 
ToRurn. vta: [ruiner, French; from! 
the noun. | | | 
te To fubverts: to dewiti. I 
A nation loving gold muft rule‘this "place, l 
EA, temples ruin, and our rites »dcface. |. Dryden. 
. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or 
‘iba Toe | 
By. thee rais’d, I ruin all my foes: Milton.. 
Difpofeall honours of the fword“and "gown, 
Grace witha nod, and rum -withiarfrown. Dryden. 
A-canfidentidependence; ill groundedvereates fuch 
anegligence, as will pt ruin us h therend. 


nari Wake. 


tity that goes toa large pincuthion fufficient to make 
her a.gown and petticoat. Add: foh. 
To Ruin. v. m 


t. To-fall in ruins.. y | 


Hell heard th’ unfuffcrable Some. hell faw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n,.and would have ded 
Altrighted, but ftridt fate had tix'd too ‘deep i 
Her dark foundations, and too fait had bound... | 

Miltthe) 
2. Torun to ruin; to dilapidace. 

Though he his hoifelof polifh'd marble build, 
Vet thalli¢ ruin like the-moth’s trail celp «9 
Or heds of reeds, which lummar sheat stiel 

Sard ty $4 


} 2. Mifchievous ; 


RUL 
3. To be brought to povertyor mifery. 


lftwe ate idle pand*dhturb the indultrions in thee 
a bufineis, we bhall ruin the falter.’ +!) .. Locke. 
To Ru'iNaTE. v. a. [from rain.) This 
word is now obfolete. tA) eaten 
Li To fubvejt;, to.demolith, 
“ P will hye Puinire my father’s honfe, 
"Who gave\ hia biood to lime ‘the (tones 'torerNer, 
And fet up Lancafter. Shakefpeare ‘t Hénry\lV. 
oto A Whatofience of fuch impictie, 
Hath Pria or his Jonnes done thee? that with’ fo 
high a hare 
Thou fhould’®*thus ceafelcfsly ‘defire to raze “and 
ruinae 
So wella bullded town'as Troy? 
x? We'll driter well the ‘ftate, 
‘That like events may never it ramate. Sbabfpeare. 
z. ‘Yo brin E to ineaniels Mitte aA 
Terate” Aral 
o The Romans came tò ail down kingdoms ; 
‘Phitip and ‘Nabis were alreasy ruiaated, "and now 


R 


CBspmane 


wis his turn to be affailed. s Bacon. 
So ihal! the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iffire by ‘a dreadful fate. | Sandy fe 


Ruixa TION. af. [from ruinate], Sub- 
“veriton ; demolition ; 5 OV pearsan Ob- 
foletes - , . 

Reman coins were ovetcavered i ‘in the ground, in 
the fudücn ` rán atim of towns’ "by the Saxons. 

~ “Camden's Remains. 

Ruiner. n. f. [from ruta.) “One that 

ruins. }. EA re ol! 
This Uiyfes, old Laertes™ fonne; 

_ That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 

Of chic ruiner. Chapman. 

Ru INOUS. adj. [rwingfius, Latin; ruineury 
ae rench.] 

. Fallen to rain; dilapidated); demo- 
ithe’. 

Te is iels dangerous, “when divers parts of a 
tower are decayed, and the foundation firm, than 
when the foundation is rainows. ‘Haytvard. 

pernicious; baneful ; 
deftrutive. ; 

The birds, 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous, 

Cledr'd'up their chofceft notes in bufh and fpray, 

To gratulate the {weet return Of morn. Ailton. 

Thote fucceffes are more glorious, which bring 
benefit to the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as 
are died in human bload. | Glanville's Prefaces 

A ftap might be put to that ruinous practice of 
gaming. Swift. 


| Ruixousty. adv. [from OUD 


1. In a ruinous manner. 654) 


H2.: ‘Mifchievoufly ; deftrutively. 


If rcal uneafineffes ‘may be admitted to’be'as de- 
terring as imaginary ones, his own’ decree will retort 
the moft i lyonthimfeif Decay of Piety. 

RULE. zi” [regala Bakim ] 
o3 cS r ; empire; fway ; ; fupreme 
“command, & 
I am afham'd, that women 
) Shonta {eek for rule, ‘fipheaiaey; ‘or fway;! 
When they are bound to ferve, lovey ‘and obey. 
` © Sbakefpearee 


May he live * 
Ever belov’d, and lovingsmav his rule be! 

' Shakefpeares 
A wife fervant fhall have rule over a fon that 
cavfeth fhame. Proverbs, xvii. 2 
Adam’s fin did not deprive him of his rule, but 
left the creatures to a reluctaticn. Bacon. 
Ther being no law of nature nor pofitive law 
of'God, ‘that determines whithils the pofitive heir, 
the right, of fucceffion, and! ‘cunfequently of 

bearing rule, could * nót have- been determined. 
i tunaromee) Locke 


“This makes them faee rin mee of ev tendency, 

„to, endanger that.torm yf ule eftablifhe byot the law 
of their country. Addifor. 

lattruct 


RUL 


Inftmétme whence this uproany) > 
And, wherefore Vanoe, the {worn oe Rome, 
Should {purn againf&t, our rule, and ftir 
The tributary provinces to war? 4. Phil pss Briton. 
Seven. years the. e: traytpz rich Mycene -fvay'd>; 
And his iternm rale the, uraping land obey'd. Pepe. 
2. An initrument by which lines are 
drawn, 
your influence. be quite dam'd up 
With hack vfurping mifts, iome gentle taper, 
Though a. tuh. candle from, the wicker hois 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of reaming light. 
Ailton. 


A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he wih 
South's Sermons.. 


trut only'to his re'e. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts 
- OF ‘dla are disected. >. 
He Jay‘d this rule before him, which proved of 
great ufe ; never to trouble himfelt with the fore- 
~ fight of future events. Fell. 
‘This little trearife wil! furnith you with infallible 
rules of judging truly. Dryden's Dufrefacy. 
K now’'ft with an equal hand to h. ild the feale; 
See’ ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o er the gencral ride prevail. 3 
Dryden. 
We profcefs to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moftexa@t ru/es for the government of 
our lives. Tiliotfon. 
We owe to Chrittianity the difcovery of the 
mot certain and perfect rule of life. Tillotjon. 
A rule that relates even to the fmalieft part of our 
life; is of great benefit to us, mercly as it Is a rule. 
Law. 
4. Regolarity ; propriety of behaviour. 
Not in, ufe: 
Some fay he’s mad ; others, that le fer hate him, 
Do call it valian: fury; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diftemper'd caufe 
Within the. belt of rue. Shake/peare. 
Ta RúLr. v. z [from the noun.] 
1. To govern; to control; to manage 
with power and authority. 
Jtis a purpos'd thing 
s To curb the will of the nobility 5 
Suffer't, and live with fuch ag.cannot rule, _ 
Nor ever willbe rul'd. — Sdatefprare’s Ceriolasus. 
Marg‘ret fhall now be queer, and rule the king ; 
But I will ru/e both her, che king, and realm. 
Shake/peare. 
A gréater power now rud him. Malton. 
Rome! ‘tis thine alone with awful fway, - 
Te rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Difpofing peace and war thy own majeltick y wey. J 


Dryden. 


2. To manage ; to’ cond ust: 
He fought, to. take) unto bum, the sraJizg! of the 
affairs. hA 1 Muc 
3. To fertle as by allel an 
Had he. done, it with the pope's, licenfe, his 
adverfaries. muft, have been filent; 3 for that’ 8 a 
ruled,cafe with thé fchoolmen. ltierbury. 
To Rune. u. na ‘lo have poweg ur,com- 
mand: with ower. 
Judah yet rulerb ist Gcd, and.is faithful with 
the faints... = Hefcay xi. 12. 
» Thaice nappy het: whom:God hath thus ad- 
vanced | soiitell ambi 
Created, in hisimage, there to.dwell, 
And worthip him 3, apd i in reward to. ryle 
Over his works. | Alion s Paradlife Lof. 
We fubdue and rule over al! othes creatures ; and 
ufe for ouriowa benogt thofe qualities-wherein tney 
excel, Ray. 
He can Neap taid right. to! my obedience, 
who, cannot thew hjs Pipina ences the power of 
ruling over, MCs, Lo ke. 


Rou'ver. nef. [fom rude], 
1. Goverrour ; one that figs, the. fupreme 
command. 
Soon rulers eoo proud, and in their pride foolifh. 
Sidney. 


Ru MBLER. 


s RUM 


God, by, his,eternal providence, hag ordained 
kings; and the law of nature, Icaders and rulers. 


» over, others. > Raleigh. 
‘The pampous manfion was. defign’d 
To pleate the mighty rulers of mankind 5 
Inferior temples ule on either hand. Addijom 


2. An inttrument, by the- direQion of 
which. lines are drawn. 
They know how, to. draw a ftraight line between 
ae points by the fide of a raiir. Mauxcn. 
Men. f- 
I. "A country. Bah A cant word. 
I’m grown a more mopus ; no company comes, 
But a rabble oftenaats/and rulty dullrams. Seift. 


2. A kind of fpirits diitilled from me- , 


laes. T know ‘not how  Gerived. 


Roemer in Dutch is a drinking glafs. 
Yo RUMBLE, w. x. [rommelen, Dutch.] 


To make a. hoarfe, low, continued 
noile. 
The trembling reams, which wont in channels 
clear 


To rumble gently down with murmur foft, 
And were by them right tuncful taught to bear 
A bafe’s part amongft their conforts oft, 
Now force’d: to overflow with brackifhrtears, 
With troubious noife did dull'their dainty ears. 
Spenfer- 
Rumble thy belly full; {pit fire, {pout rain 3 
Nor rainy wind; thunder, fire:ace my. daughters ; 
I tax not.you, you elements, with. unkindne:s. 
Shakefpeares 
At the rushing of his.chariots,;and at the rvm- 
bling of his wheels, the. fathers Miall. not look back 
to their, childcen.tor fceblenefs. Feremiaby, xlviie 3. 
Our.coursjes thinks, thas. he's, preterr’d, whom 
every man envies ; 
When love fo rumbicssin, his patcy no {leep comes in 
his eyes. Suckling. 
Apollo fta.ts, and all Parnaflus thakes. . 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 


Riftqmrycn. , 


The fire the fann'd, with greater fury burn‘d, 
Rumbiiag within. Dryden. 
Th’ included vapours, that.in,caverns.dwell; 

Lab’ring. with colick pangs, and clofe canfin'd, 
In vain fought iffue from the rumbling wind. 
Drydere, 
rumbling noife within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain buift. 
Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often, 


they have been thook from their tefpective thrones, 


by the run:dling of a wheelbarrow. Speéiator.' 

n, f. [from, rumble.) Fhe: 
perfon or thing that rumbles, 

RUMINANT. adj.» [ruminant, French ; 
ruminans}~ Gatun.) 
perty of. chewing the cud. 


Ruminants creatuscs shave. a power! of dieing 


this periftaltick: rootion’vpwards ‘and ‘downwards. 
Rag., 

T hetdefcription, ‘given ofethesmufcular part of 
tha, gullet, is'very exa@ in® ruminants, but not in 
Ten Der bam., 


Jo RU'MINATE. Ue N, Lente Fr. 
rumino, Latin.) 
Ta chew the cud. _, 
Others fiil'd with paure gazing fate: 
Or bedward runtinating. Milton's Paradif Loft. 
The neceffity sof fpittle to diffolve the aliment, 
appears from the toatrivance of nature in making: 
the falivary duéts of animals, ‘which ruminate or 
ches the cud) ‘extrémely open. Arbuthnet.' 
On gralfy banks herds rumsngting lic. Thpmjon. 
2, To mule; to think again and again. 
Alone fometimes fhe walk’d in fecret, where 
To ruminate upon their difcontcnt. Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftares. Waller. 
I am at a folitude, an houfe! between Hamp- 
fitac andj London, whescia Sir Charles. Scdley dicd ; 


On a fudden there wag heard a molt ata 1 


Addifine 


Having rhe pro- |. 


RUM 


this circumftance fets mea thinking and ruminating 
upon, the employments in. which’ men! of wit 
cxercife themfelves. Steele to Pipes 
Je practifes a. flaw. meditation, and ruminutes 
ron tne fubjeét ; and perhaps in two nights and daya 
roufes thole Airi ideas whici arencceffary. 
Warts onthe Mind. 
fe Ru MINATE. u. æ, (rumina, Latn.] 
To chew over-again. 
pe OT mufe on; to meditate over and 
over again. 
"Tis a ftudicd, not a prefent thought, 


By duty inia Sbakefpearee 
‘The condemned Englifh: 

Sit patiently, and inly, ruminute 

The moroing’s danger. Shake[pearve 


Mad witidefire the ruminazes her fin, 
And withes all her wifhes o'er again ; 
Now the deipairs, and now, refoives to. try 3 
Weu'd not, and would again fhe knows not why. 
Drydin- 
RUMINATION. m. f.. [ruminatio, Latin ; 
from runinate. | 
‘Fhe property. or, ad of chewing the 
cud. : 
Rumination.is given to animals, to enable! them 
at once to lay up a’great ftore of fuod, ‘and after- 
wards to chew it. Arbuthnot. 
2. Meditation ;"refle&tion. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 
many objeétsy’ in which my often rumination wraps 
me in a moft humorous fadne(s. Sbhakcfpeares 

Retiring, full of rumination fady 


He mourns:the weaknefs of thele latter times. 
Thom for e- 
To RUMMAGE. v..@...[ranmex, German, 
to empty. Skinner. Rimari, Latin.) 
To:fearch.; to plunder; to evacuate. 
Our greedy feamen rummage every hold, 


Smile onthe Reais s ot peach, wealthier, chef. 
Drydene 


Jo Ru’ mMaceev. 2. © To fearch places. 
A, fox was rampaging among. a great: many 
carved; figures; there was one. very extraordinary 
piece. L’Eftrangee 
Some on antiquatediauthors pore 3 
Rummage tor fen(e- Dryden's Perfiuse 
Hhaye oftenruremaged) for old books in Little- 
it Britain.and Duck-lanc. Swift 


Ru’mMer. #. f. [roemer, Dutch} A 
glafs; a drinking, cup 


Imperial Rhine beitow'd go yencrous rummere 
Philipsi. 


RUMOUR n.f [runeur, French; rumor, 
Lat. J- Fiyiogor popular report; bruit; 
fam e. 

There rana rumour 
Of many wor thy fellows that were out. Shakefpcare. 
Great is the rimovr of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no lefs account. 
Shake/peares 
Rumour nextand chance 
And tumult.and confufion all embroil’d. 
She heard an ancient rumour flys 
That times to,come fhould {ec the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, Dryden's, Æneis, 


To Rumour. wi a. [from the noun. } 
To report abroad; to bruit. 
Cateiby, Eana it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is fick, and Jike.tu die. 
Shukefpeares. 
All abroad was. rumonr'd, that. this, day 
Samfon fhould be brought forth. Milton's Agoniffese 
He was riumour'd for the author,.and-as fuch 
publifhedetosthe»world by. the London and Cam- 


Miltons 


bridge itadoncrs. Fell. 
Twas rumcur'd, 

My father "fcap’d trom out the citadel, Dryden. 

Ru’mMourer. ».f. [from rumour.) Re- 


porter; fpreader of news. 
A flave 


Ri U NJi 


A flare = 
Reports, the Volivians, eit two feveral powers, 
Areentered into the Roman territories.) | 
= Go fæ this rumourer whipt : it cannot be. 
n Sbakefpeare. 

Rump. n. F: TA German: } 

1. The end’cf the back bone; uled, vul- 
garly of beafts, and contemptuoufly of 
human beings. 

Ather romp fhe growing had i) nd 
A fox’s tail. . 
If his holinefs would thump ' 

His revercnd bum ‘gainit horle’arump, l 

He micht b' equipet from bidown Abie. Prior. 
Rumps of beef with virdmehoncy.itrewld. King. 
Lait trotted forth the gente fwine, 
‘To cafe her itch againit the ftump, 
And difmalty was heard to whine, 
po asthe fcrubb'd her meazly emp 
. The buttocks. 
A failor's wife had chefnuts in her Rom 
And mouncht,—give me, quoth: E: i 
Aroint thee, witch! the rump fod ronyon. cries. 
GEE 


l 


Speri.. 


He charga him ‘firft t bind 
Crowdero`s hands on rump behind. Tindibras. 
To Ru MmPLE. v.a. [rompelen, Dutch. ] 
To cruth or contraét inro inequalities 
and corr ngatia 300 se togeiher out 
«of hape, 
Each, vital feck, in aah ar na 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex'd. em on. the Creation. i. 
I rumpicd petticoats, or tumbled beds, Í 
“Or difícompos`d the head-drefs of a prudce Pope. 
Never put on a clean apron, till you have made 
your lady"s bed, for fear of REP UNE your apron. 


Swifts 
Ru'mpve. nif. {pnýmpelle, Saxon. i} 
Packer; ‘rude plait. =" * ) 
Fair Virginia would her fate betw ©? 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs take 
For the foul rumple of her camet-back. 
TORUN v. m. pret. ran. [Finan Go- 
thick ; ypnan, Saxon} reznên, Dutch. ]' 
‘1. To moye. fwifbly,s,t0,.ply, she legs* in 
fuch a’manner as that»bothofeet,are, at. 
every ‘itep off thesground at she fame | 
-time; to make hatte 5 ‘to “pafs! with |° 
very quick pacer) A Do auma uA 
Their feet run to pig and make hafte :tbəfhed 


blood. «bus sE Praverbs. À 
Laban ran out unto ithe man unto the well. 
Gaisfisy XXiVe 2.06, 
Since death's near, and runs with fo EAN force, 
We muf meet firt, and intercept his-courfe. . 
oe ryden. 
He ran up the ridges,of, ihe saaks amain. 


; Drpden. 
Lets thoe-boy as ck foes ‘and yun of 
errands. Lon Harroi D esievift- 
2. To ufe thelegs i ORAN 
Seldom there is needtof pispa cin young children 
<an run about. l Locke. 
3. To moveʻin a hurry. 
The prieft. and peopie rum about, 
And at the ports all thronging A o 
Awif theirs jafery were to quit 
Their mother... Bet. onifor. 
4. To pafs,on; the furface, not through} | 
the air. ` tT 
‘The Lord fent faunjer, and the fire ran along} 
upon the ground. : E xvduly ix. 25 
5. Tg ruth violently. 
Let not thy voice be heard, leftvangey fellows rum 
uponthee, and thou lofe thy Bite Fndger, avit 25. 
Now hy the winds and raging waves |-fwear, 
Your fafety more’ thin mine was thus. my care ; 
Left of che guide bereft,’ the rudder lof, 
X our hip thou deran again’ the rocky cort. 
Diyden. 


DN 


-J 


6. ‘To take a este at fea. ~~." 


7. ‘Fo conrend in a-race. 


S. To eas ‘not to, fandom Itis ofien fol- 


Will runaway from death by dying. Hudibras. 
Your, child. fhricks; and-runy asvay at-a frog. 
Licks. 
9. To-go-away) by:ftealth: A 


10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 


they will almoft rum with water. 


a And ‘Thebes ran red with her own „natives, 
C Digdea.| b 
‘ . 


LEL To flow ; to fiream.; 


42.) Tobe liquid ; 


. From wars, melts down, and runs, if fhe but look. | 


RUN 


“They have ‘avoided. that rock, but run’ upon 
another no lels dangerous. Burnet. 
1 dilcover,thofe thoals of life, which are con- 
cealed, in order ~~ keep the unwary from running 
upon them. ' ol hl 


Ruknirg under the ifland Clauda)’ we haa much 
work to come by the boat. Asii, xxvii. 16. 
A horfe-boy,`being lighter than you, may’ be 
ry torun races with Icfs vamage to he herfes. 
- ad sh "7 » Savift. 


lowed,» bycaway i in chis fenfeyes = » 4 
‘Vheydi fidrencelibetween the valour of thexlrith 
rebels and the Spaciards wasy that theine ran 
anusy ' beore tiey) were: charged, and the pther 
raphe atter, aca. 
I do not fce a face 
»Worthy.a man p that dares look up” Andean 
Onz thunder, out ;, but downward all likesbeaits: 
s Fein agcgy at every lalth oni cone hen gonfon. 
The reft difpers'd run, fome Tidus d, 
DA unknown coafts : fome to the fhores,doehy. 
Deni’. 
“They, when they" reout of hopes of fying, 


Le 


My» confcience: will ferveyme ¢o ‘run from this 
Jews mysmaiters) Séakefpeare's Mercha rtf Vertes 


“My ftatues, 
Likea fountaif, with a Handrëd fpouts, 
Did ran pure blood, “F Shakelpeare’s Falivs Celer. 

l command, that*the condnit run nothing “but. 
claret. ! © *Sbakefpeare. 

In fome houfes, wainfeots will ifweat, ‘fo that 
Bacon. ' 
Rivers run potable! golds | | Milson. 

*Caicus‘roll’d'a crimfon ‘flood, 
lood. 
EI , yaen. | 

“The greateft veffe, when full, if you pour in! 
ftiit, it'mutt ràn out fome way, and the-more iti 
zuns'out at one fide, the lefs it runs out at the 
others: "Temple. 
to have a cur- 
“rent; ‘not to flagnate. 

RARR iflands were covered with flowers, 
and interwoven with dining feas. that ran among 
them. + j- diddifin. 

Her fields he cloath’ a and chear’d her blafted 

face 
With running: fountains and ‘with fpringing g grafs. 
Addi fon. | 


See dailes open, rivers run. Parnel. 


to be fluids» 
In lead melted, when it beginneth 'to congeal, 
make a} little choles: iin which» put“ quickiilver 
Wrapped ina piece of vlinrienyiand ‘it’ with fix ‘and 
fun no more, and endure the hammer: Bacon.: 
Suff with eterhalicejwand Iidiin fnow, — 
‘The mountain ftands; ñor can the riang fun” i 
Unfix her frofts, and teach 'em how to russ" 
; yiddifos. |" 
As wax diffoives, as ice begins to rany 
And trickle into drops before the fun,” 
So melis the youth. Addifon's Ovid. 


To be fufthle ; to melt. © “er d q 
` A ie? glides through. me, andı my Nn Eaves 


This iron on healt, which no impreffion, took 


Dryder. 

Suffex i iron ores run freely ‘in the fire. ~ 

Woodward. 
. To fafe’; to mele, 

Your jron muft, not burn in the fire; that is, | 

runor'melt; for then it will be brittle. » Moxon. | 


+ ‘Lospalsi; ito proceeds” 


, Wiou, haring run throughrfo meet publick buf- | 


1 


RUK 


i a nefs. have found aut the. fecret fo little ‘Known, 


Y that there is a time 'td give it overs © | Temple. 
If thera remains an’cternity to us after the (hort 
‘revolution of time we fo fwitdy run over here, "tis 
clear, tnat all the hap intis, that can be im ginod 
inthis Heeting fate, is not valuable i in refpect’ of 
i the future. © Locke. 
16. To flow as periods or metres to-have 
a cadence: as; rhe lines run JA, 
17. To goaway; to'vanifh; to als. 
As fatus our time’rens,: we fhould be: very glad 
in mo‘ parts of our lives that it raz much fairer. 
ahs Addijon. 
T8" ‘To, ‘have | a legal, courle 5 3 to be 
pR fed. 


f Cufons ran only upen our asde $ imported or 
“exported, and that but once for all; wacreas in- 
tereft rini as well’ Upon our thips as goods, “ard 
TE a be yearly paid. Child. 
‘To haveva’courfe in any direftion.. 
“A hound rans counter, and yet draws diy foot 
"well. Shokefpeare. 
Tittle is the witdom, wher: the Aight 
So rns azain all reafon. Sbakifpeare's Macheb. 
P Verba pusitiment follows not in this »life the 
breach’ot this rule, and confequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the genera'ly 
" aliowed practice runs counter ta it, is evidente 3 
Locke. 
Had the pre fent war sun ageing TH and all our 
‘attacks | upon the enemy been vainy, it might look 
like a degree of frenzy. to be determined on:fo im- 
pradticable an undeitaking. | j diddy: 2. 
20., To pafs in thought or fpeech. 
< Cou'd you hear the annals of. our fate; 
Through fuch a train of wocs if I fhould ran, 
The day wou'd fooner than the tale be done. Dryn. 
€ By reading, a man antedates his life; and this 
way of running up beyond one’s nativity, is bet- 
ter than Plato's pre-exiftence. Colliers 
‘Virgil, in his firk Geargick, has run into a 
fet of precepts foreign to his fubjcCt. Addifvr. 
Raw aod re writers propofe one thing 
~ for their fubject, and rua off to. another. © Felton. 
21. To be mentioned curforily, or in few 
words. 
The whole ruins on“fhort, like articles in an ac- 
count, whereas, if the fubject were fully explained, 
į each of them nie up half a page. 
Arbathrot on Coins. 
22. To have a contibaal tenour of any 
kind. 


Difcourfes ran thus among the cleareft obfervers t 
it was faid, that the prince, without any ima- 
ginable ftain of his religion, had, by the fight of 
foreign courts, much corroborated his judgment. 

Wotton’ s Buckingham. 

The king’s ordinary ftyle runneth, ‘our hegecien 

lord the king. Sanderfons 

23. To be bufied upon. ye 
" . His grifly beard his pentive bofom fought, 

‘And all on! Lavfos ran his reftlefst s thought. Dryden. 

“When we defire any thing, our minds rug 
'wholly on the good circumitances of it; when “tls 
PBS our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 


paf 


se 


‘vw’ 


24. To be popularly known. 
Mew gave them their own names; ‘by which 
ches run a great while in Rome. Temple. 
| 25- ‘To have reception,” fuecefs, or conti- 
, nuance: as, the pampolet ran mY ameng 
the lower people. : 
| 26. -To goon by fucceflion Py parts. 
She faw with joy the line immortal run, 
Each fire imprest, .and glaringda‘bis fon. 


27. To proceed in a ‘train Of conduét. 

Wf you fufpend your indignation againt my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from him better teftimony 
uf ‘his intent, ` you {hould'ew# alcertain courfe. 

Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

28. To pafsiinto fome change. 
Js it really defirable that‘eiere fhould be fuch 
a being 


P 


_@ being in t 
it, that it dono 
mənkind? sp 

Wi 


Have J not caufe to rave, 
To rend my he twith g 
29. To pafs. 


Rt: 

nder at my patience ; 
beat my. breaft, . 
and.run diftracted > 


Taylor. 


“eed in a certain order. 


Milk. by boiling will chang to. low,,and ren 
t i sepas it Rops in 
amintenfe'red. © ~ Io 7 Arbuthnot. 
31. To bein force. ~~? 
f 'Theiowner ath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
years profits of his lands, before he cometh to the 
knowledge of the procefs that runmerb againft him. 
a ET F ay ‘3 ` Bacon. 
Tbhertime of inftance fhall not commence or rxn 
till after can alaan or fuite,  Ayliffe's Rarergeni 
jir tier generally received... ..4) 
Neither was he ignorant what report run of him- 
felf, and how he had loft the hearts of his fubjedts. 
anes? 9 “ Krilles. 
33. To be carried opin any manner. 
Conceffions, that run as high as any, the’ moft 
charitable proteftants make.» ") >+ © WArierbury. 
In popith countries the power. of the clergy funs 
higher, and excommunicationvis more formidable. 
, n Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
34. Tovhavesa track or'courfe.’ e 
Searching the ulcer with "my probe, the finus 
. runup.above the orifice. Wifeman's Surgery. 
One, led me over thofe parts of the mines, where 
‘metalline veins runes = ` l Boyles 
35: To pafsirreġularly. E ye 
“> The planets do’ not’ of themfelwes move in curve 
. lines, but are kept in them by fome attractive force, 
_ which ifonce fufpended, they would; for ever ruin 
out in right lines. worked) bly PiS 
36. To make a gradual progrefs. ~ 
The wing’d colonies 4 
- There fettling, feize the fwects the bloffoms yield,’ 
And a low mutmur runs along the field. Pope. 
' e . e 


Ji Be Win 


i nes 
a 
ra 


. To be predominant. 5 o 
37 This r the head of a late writer of ‘natural 
hiftory, who is not’ wont to-have the moft! Tncky 
hits:in the condu@ of his theoghtss) * Wcodzcard. 
34.,To tend in growth. |» isis 
A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him feafonably-water the one, and dc- 
ftroy, the other.» Bean. 
39. To-grow exuberantly. 
Joseph is a fruitiul bough, whofe; branches run 
_ over the wall. Cenefis, xlix.. 22. 
_Studyyyour race, or the foil.of your family will 
dwindle into cits, or run into wits... Further. 
„> Mf the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips tu 
run to leaves, treading down, the leayesywill help 
their rooting. > ` | Moriimir. 
In fome, who have rua up to men without a 
' liberal‘education, mang great qualities are darkened. 
: . , 'Feltor. 
Magnanimity may.run up to profeficn or 
VAgance. 6 Mh 4 Se ee 
40. To excern pus or matter. 
Whether his ficthiun with: hisiffue, or be ftop- 
ped, it 13 his uncheannehss, he Lewitiews, xiii. 3. 
41. To become irregular; to.change to 
fomething wilde teyr s > 
Many bave run outof their wits for women. 
we Å 1 Ejdras, iv. 


cxtra- 
Pepe. 


Our-king returo`d, 
The mule ran mad to fee her exil'd lord; 
On the crack’d ftaze the bedlam heroes roar'd. 
3 1s Granville. 


42. To po by artifice or fraud. 
Vox. H. 


i$ takes care’ of the frame of | 
to confufion and ruin of 
t) Tillctfon. 


. Addifon. 
Di $ 


We have many evils to prevent, and much danger 
De we : 


fah 


48. 


50; 
Pipih dst 


51. To Run on. ` Tobe continued. -4 


52. To Run 


53. To Run over. 


RUN 


Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this taken up-all forts of ware,- "3 
And run int’ ev'ry tradedman’sebook, mol 
Till both turn’d bankrupts? + s Hudibras. 
Run in truft, and pay tor it out of your hate 
. 5 Matah- iaaa | ind zui a 
43. To fall by hafte, paffion, or. folly, into 
fault or misfortune... 
Af thou rememb’reft sot the flightett folly, 
|. That ever love did make thee.zwa into z» , 
rx? Solyman himfelf, in punifhing the perjury, of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himilelf, pervert- 
ing the commendation of ‘juftice,; which he had fo 
much defired,’ by his moit bloody and unjuft fen- 
> tenceq gars? Knlles’s Hifory of the Turks. 
From not ufing/it right, come ‘al! thofe mittzkes 
we run into in our endeavours after happinefs._ 


P > 


In the”middleʻof a rainbow, the colours are 
fuffitiently diftinguifhed; but neat’ the" borders 
they run into one another, fo'that 
show, to himitithe'colotrs: ~: 4 


Ji Watts. 


45. Fohavera; general tendency. 


» “¥emperate climates ryn into” moderate govern- 
~ ‘ments;.and theiextremes into defpotic power. 


Swift. 


46. To proceed as on a ground or grin- 


ciple. . | 
It is a confederating with him, to whom the fa 
crifice is offered ™ for upon that the apoitle’s argu- 
‘ment runse Atterbury. 
47. Tò go on with violence. 
r ‘Tarquin; Funning into all the methods of tyranny, 
after a croel reign was expelled: Swift. 
To Run after. To fearch for; to 
‘endeavour at, thaugh'out of the way. 
‘The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new 
notion, runs after fimilies, to make it the clearer 
to itfelf.; which, though it may be ufeful in ex- 
plaining our thoughts’ to* others “id'no right me- 
thod to fettle true notions in P UVA Locke. 
49. To Run away with} ‘To. hurry 
_, Without, deliberation. 
Thoughts, will. not. be .direGed: what objets to 
purfuc,. but. run, away with a man: ià purfuit! of 
thofesideas they have in view. Locke. 
To,.Run in with. ‘To clofe; to com- 


Though Ramus ‘ran'in with the firft reformers 
pe0f, learningin ‘his» oppofition to Aristotle; yet he 
~has given us aplaufible fyftemeno)) i) Baker. 
Jf; through our too much {coutity, the ‘fame 
fheuld run cn, foon might we fecl oureate/brought 
to thofe lamentable terms, whereof. thjs. hasd and 
heavy fencence was by one of the ancients uttered. 
Hooker. 


odj ^oi t? É 
fame 


on. To continue the 

courfe. A fay i ar 

Running on with vain prolixity. } \ o\ Drayton. 

Tofbe faxfulk as to 
overflow. 

He fills his famith’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 

With unchew'd morfels, while he churns the®gore. 

{ Dryden. 

54. To Run over. To be fo much as to 


overflow. 


Milk whiie it, boils, or wine while it works, run | 


ever the velicls they are inp and poflefs more place 
than whenthey were coola Dighy.on Bodies. 
go Run: over, To'recount curforily. 
I fhalt run them over Slightly, remarking ‘chiefly 
what is obvioug to the eye. À Ray. 
I fhalt not. run over all the yparticulara, that 
would thew what pains are ufed to corrupt children. 
Locke: 
56. Ta Run over. To confider curforily. 
Thefe four every man fhould run over, before 
he ceafure the works he thall view. Watton. 


Thou haft not. lov'd. Shaksfezre’s As you like it. | 


. Loi ké. i 
44 To*fally-to'pafs > to'maketranfition. 


you ‘hardly know | 


| 


RUN 


If we run over the other nations of Europe, we 
fhall only pafs through fo many different {cenes of 
poverty. “| Addilon. 

7. To Run over. Torun through. ` 

Should a man ran over the whole circle of earthly 
pleafures, he would’ be forced to complain that 
pleafure Was nót fatisfation. ~ Southe 

58. Zo Run out. ‘Yo be at an end. 

When a leafe had run cut, he ftipulated with. the 
tenant to refign up twenty acres, without leffening 
his rent, and no‘great abatement of the fine. 

. Swift. 
g. Fo Run out. _ T'o fpread exuberantly. 

Infectile aninials, for want of blood, ruy all aut 

into legs. "= arenes Hammond. 
. ‘The “zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a 
fruitful tree. Taylor's Ruse of Holy Living. 

Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
run cut into the wildnefs of eflays. Spetiator. 

60. Zo Run ont» y To expatiate. 

Nor is it, fufiicient tojrwn cut. into” beautiful 
digreflions, uniels they arenfomething ofjia 'piece 
with the main defign of the Georgick. : Addifan. 

On all occafions, fhe rum cut extravagantly in 
praife of Hocus. AS i Arbuthnot. 

They keép to their text, and run ouf upon-the 
power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 

Bukera 

He fhews his judgment, in not lettting his fancy 

run out into long defcriptions. Broome on Odyffcy. 
61. To Run ont. - To bei wafted, or.ex- 
» shaufted. : ' 

He-hath run out himfelfyand,Jed forth 

His defp’rate party withrhim ;. blown together 
_e Aids of all kinds. es Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 

Th’ eftate runs cut, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin‘d, and their fame betray’d. 

i Dryden. 
62. To Ruy out. To grow poor by ex- 
pence difproportionate to income., 

From growing riches with good cheer,, 


7 
_ To.running oug by ftarving here. Swift. 
So litle gcts)for what fhe gives, 
We really wonder how fhe lives ! . 
And had her ftockibeen.lefs, no doubt, 
Shewnuft have long,ago ran out. Dryden 


Jo Run. v. a 

1. ‘To'pierce  toftab? 
“Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the 
ear with a love fong. - Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander 
upon'thé occafion; Philander reprefented his mif- 
trefsiin fuch. ftrong colours, that the next morn- 

sing he;received a challenge, and, before twelve she 

- was run through the body. Spectator. 

have known feveral inftances, where the lurgs 

run. through with a {word have been, confolidated 

and ‘healed. Blackmore. 
2. To force; to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to confider every 
difference thats in things, ‘and divide them into 
diftinét claffea: -this*will-run us ‘into particulars, 

izand: we fhall be able to eftablith no general truth. 
i 4 3 Lokes 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an 
unofual ftrefs may difcourage it, yet this mu not 
run it, by an overgreat fhynefs of difficulties, into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

A talkative’ perfor runs himfelf upon great in- 
conveniencies, by blabbing out his ‘own or others 
fecrets. Ray. 

3: To force into any way or form. 

Some, uGd to mathematical figures, give a 
preference 1# the methods of that fcience in di- 
vinity or ptlitick enquiries; others, accuftomed 
to retired fpeculations, rua natural philofuphy into 
metaphyfical potions. Locke. 

Wiiat is raifed in the day, fettles. in. the night; 
and its cold runs the thin juices into thick fizy fub- 
ftances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaifance of gentlemen runs them 
into'variety of exprefhons; whereas your {cholars 
are more clole, and frugal of their words. Felton. 


4. To 


RUN 


4. To drive with violence. 3 
They ran the hip aground. 44s, xxvil, 41. 
This proud Turk offered (cornfully to pafs- by 

without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 
enduring, fet upon him with fuch fury, that the 
Turks were entorged to run both their gallies on 
fhore. Knolles’'s Hiftory. 

5. To melt; to fufe. 

The pureft gold muft be run and'wathed. Felton. 

6. To incur; to fall into. 

He rasneth two dangers, that he hall not be 
faithfully counfelled, and that he fhall have hurtful 
counfel given. Bacon. 

The tale I tellis only of.a:cock, 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 
Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. 
Dryden. 
Confider the hazard J have run to {ce you here. 
l ‘Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to 
count up what he ‘hath got by his moft ‘beloved 
fins, ‘what a dreadful danger he runs ! Calamy. 

I fhall run the danger of being fufpected to have 
forgot what I am about. , Locke. 


7. To venture; to hazard. 
He would himfelf be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 
. Denbam. 
A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of fea and land. ` Dryden. 


8. To import or export without duty. 
Heavy impofitions leffen the import, and are a 
ftrong temptation of running goods. Swift. 


9. To profecute in thought. 

To run the world back to its firft original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace thesoutgoings 
of the ancient of days in the firft inftance of his 
Creative power, is a refearch too great for mortal 
enquiry: South. 

The world hath not’ ftood fo Jong, but we can 
Rill run it up to artlefs ages, when mortals. lived 
by plain nature. Burnet. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a 
foul, and run it up to its puntium faliens.”»Collicr. 

I prefent you with forme peculiar thoughts, 
rather than run a necdlefs. treatife upon;the fubjeet 
at length. i Felton. 

10. To puth. 

Some Englith fpeakers run their, hands into their 
pockets, others look with great attention on apiece 
of blank paper. Adsifon. 

11. To Rux dows.) To chafe to weari- 
nefs: | 

They run downa ftag; ‘and the afs divided the 
prey very honeftly. L' Eftrange. 

12. To. Run down. ‘To ‘cruth ; to'over- 
bear. 

Though out-number'd, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras. 

Some corrupt, affeCtions in the! foul ‘urge him 
on with fuch impetuous fury, that, when we fee 
a man ovyerborn,and, run down’ byithem, “we can- 
not but pity the perfon, while we abhor) the crime. 

Sourb. 

It is no fuch hard matter to convince or run 
dows a drunkard, and to dnfwer any pretences he 
can allege for bis Gn. South. 

The common cry 
Then ran you down for yourrank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is: run, dows bythe -Jicenfe of thefe 
times. Berkeley. 
13: This is one of the words which ferves 
for ufe when other words arc wanted, 
and has therefore obtained a great mul- 
tiphicity of relations and intentions; but 
it may be obferved always to retain much 
of its primitive idea, and to imply pro- 


RUN 


greflion, and, for the, moft: part, pro- 
greflive violence. 


Run. n. /..{from the verb. ] 


1. Act of running. 

The afs, {ets up athideous bray, and fetches a 

run at them open-mouth. L'Efcange. 
2: Courfe ; motion. l 

Want of mot:on, whereby the run of humours is 

ftayed, furthers putreta@ion. Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of 

verfes to pleafe the ear. Broome on Odyffey. 
4. Courfe.; procefs. 
ç. Way; will; uncontrolled courfe. 

Taik of fome other fubject ; the thoughts of it 

make me mad; our family mut have their.ren. 
Arbuthact. 
6. Long reception ; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoffible: for detached» papers ‘to have a 
general run or Jong continuance, if not diveriified 
with humour. / Addifen. 

7. Modifh clamour. si | 

You cannot but have obferved; what a violent run 
there is among too many weak) people againft nni- 
verfity. educations n r ro et EEN a 

8.. At the long Run: In fine 5: in con- 
clufion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the mott 
part mortal in rhe long run of the difeafe. Wifeman. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but af rhe 
long run, he that fets all knaves at work, will pay 
them. L'Efrange. 

Shuffling may ferve. for a,time, but, truth will 
moft certainly carry it.at the long run. L'Eftrange. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the 
advancement of his eftate than truth? | Fillorfon. 

Ru°NAGATE. x. f. [corrupted from re- 
negat, French.] A fugitive; „rebel; 
apoftate. __ ee i pIi 

The wretch compell'd, a runagate became, | 
And learn'd what ill a-mifer ftate»doth breeds 

feats Sidney. 

God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but 

letteth the runagnres continue in fcarcenefs. 


Pfain Ixvisi. 6. | 


U dedicate myfelf to your fweet’pleafure, ' 
More :noble than'that runagate'to your bed. 
"'Shake/peare. 
As Cain; \aftershe had flain.Abel, had no certain 
abiding; fo the Jews, aftcrithey’had crucified the 
Son.of God, became runagates. Raleigh. 


Runaway. n. f- [run and away.) One 
that flies from’danger ; one who departs 
by ftealth’; a fugitive. 

Come at once, 
For the clofe night doth play the runaway, 

‘And we are ftaid for. Spakefpeare. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fed? 
Speak in fome buth ; where doft thou hide thy, head ? 

Sbakefpeare. 

RUNDLE. 2./. [corrupted from rouzaie, 

of round.) | é 


1. Around; a ftep of a ladder. | 
The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to confidér the feveral iteps and 
rundies we are to afcend) by. Depja. 


2. A peritrochium ; fomething put round 
an axis. 
The third mechanical ..faculty, filed axis in 
feritrocbio, confilts of an axis or cylinder, having 
a rundle about it, wherein are faftened divers {pokes, 
by'which che-whole may be turned round. 
Wilkinss Mathematical Mayick. 
RuonpLet. mf) [perhaps runlet or 
roundlet.| A {mall barrel. * * 
Set a'rundiet of verjuice over againit the fun in 
fummer; to'fee whether it will fweeten. Pacon. 
Runa. pret. and part. paif. of ring. 
The heay'ns and all the conftellations rung. 
Milton. 
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Ru NNEC mofo [from rus! ]e0A Avy 
let; afmall brook- + ode asiy at 


VEP umir loud, down from the mountain's 
ide, rary 


A little fuine! tumbled neere the places " ‘Fairfax. 
Runner: n. f. [from rem} 9%)" 
1. One that.runs. r$ 
2. A racer, . "3 

Fore-fpent with toil;.as runners with a race, 
I lay me dawn alittle whiie tovbreathe. Shaefprare. 
Here thofe that in the rapid courfe delight, 

The rival runners without order ftand.,, . wDryden. 

Zon A INCNCN SCE, Uae eu cubeeds cog) de N 
To. Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings arertbetter 

known than to the runners of the polt-office. t- 

x _ Swift to Pope. 


í 


4. A Shooting fprig. ang 
'In every root there will be one runner, which 
hath little buds on ‘it, which may'be-cut into! +s 


) d . be bee : 
5- One of the ftones of-a mill. 
The mill goes:much. heavier, | by the iftone they 
call. the ruzner being fo large. Mortimer. 
6.. [£rythropus:] "A"bird. Ainfrworth, 
Ruwwer. n. fA [xenunnen, Saxon, 
coagulated:] A Jiquor made by fteep= 
ing the ftomach of a calf in hot water, 
and ufed to coagulate milk for curds 
and cheefe.~ It is fgmetimes written 
rennet. : pe 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnce 
to gather cheefe.. ‘Batons Natural Hiffory. 
ia It.coagulates the blood, a6'runace turns milk. 

d Afore. 

The milk in the ftomach of calves, coagulated 
by the runnet, is rendcred fluid: by the gall in the 
duodenum. Arbuthnor. 

Ru’nNnincG. adj: Kept forthe race. 

He will no more complain of) the frowns of the 
world, or a fmall cure, ‘or the'want of a patron, 
than he will complain of the want of a laced coat, 
or a rurning horic. Law. 


Runnion. m. f. [rognant, Fr. ferub- 
bing.] A paltry feurvy wretch. 
You witch! you poulcat! you runnion! 
Shakefpcare. 
Runt. 2. /. [ruate, in the Teutonick dia- 
lefts,- fignifies a bull or cow, and is'uted 
in contempt by us for fmall cattle; as 
kefsl, the Welth term for.a -horfe, is 
ufed “for a worthlefs honfe] Any anj- 
mal fma!l below the natural- growth of 
the kind. ag Suan | 
x Reforming Tweed © ~ 
‘Hath fent us runts even of her churches breed. 


ets ore “> Cleat'eland. 
Of tame pigeons, are croppers, Carriers, and runts. 
n i , Walton. 


This overgrown runt has ftrúck off ‘his hcels, 
lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 
TES EELT TTE, Addifon. 
Ru'prron. 2. f. [ruptus, Lat.] “Breach ; 
folution of continuity. ; +, nf 
The plenitude of vefiels or plethora caufes an 
extravafation of blood, by ruption or apertion. 


Hijman. 
RUPTURE, ne: fi [ ruptures. French ; 
from, ruptus, Laun.] | 
1.. The, att of breaking; ftate: of ‘being 
broken; folution of continuity. 
i Theggy NATOMAS- NAH 
Burfting with kindly ruptures)forth difclos'd\ 
Their callow young. ow » Milton. 
A lute-ftring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the fame time cannot exert its ela- 
{ticity. Arbuthrot. 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, 
fuch as lengthen the fibres without ruptures 
Arbuthnot. 
2. A breach 


Mortimer. - 


=e P a 


RUS 
2, A breach of peace; open hottility: 


When the parties, that divide the common- 
wealth, come to a-rvpture, it feems every man's | 
duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 

3. Burftennefs; h preternatural 
eruption of the gu 

The rupture of the groin or fcrotum is the moft 
common fpecies of hernia. Sharp's, Surgery» 

Jo RUPTURE. -va [from the noun. ] | 
To break ;» to» burit ; to fuffer difrup- 
tions i i 

“©The veffels of the brain and membranes, if rup- 
tured, abforb the extravafated blood.. ` | Sbarp. 

RUPTUREWORT. n. Je [berniaria, Lat. ] 
A plant. l i 

RURAL. adj. [rural, French; ‘ruralis, 
from, rura, Latin.] - Country; exifting: 
in the country, not in citics; fuiting 

--the’country ; refembiing the country. 
ady, referved:to do paftor company honour, 
Joining. your {weet voice to the rural mufick of 
defert. Sidney. 
f Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be deny'd your highnefs’ prefence ; 
"He brings you figs. Slakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 


ia; 


e tum 
To where the Glver Thames firit rural grows. 
Thom fon. 
n. f. [from rural.). ‘Vhe 
quality of being rural. 
Did. 
Ru’ricorist. n. f. [ruricola, Latin.] An | 
inhabitant of the country. Diä. 
Ruri GENOUS. adj. [rura and gigno, 
Latin.] Born-in the country. Diz. 
RUSE. n. f. [French.] Cunning}; arti- 
fice ; little ftratagem; trick; wile; 
fraud; deceit. A French word neither 
elegant nor neceffary. 


1 might ‘here add much concerning the wiles 
and rufes, which thefe timid creaturcs ufe to fave 


Rura LITY. 
Ru RALNESS. 


| themfelves. Ray. 
RUSH. 2. fe . [juncus Laun; spire, 

Saxon.) . 
1. A plant. _ 


A rufb hath a flower compofed’ of many leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
ofa rofe; from the centre of which: rifes the 
pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or hutk, 
which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundifh feeds: they are 
planted with great care on the banks of the fea jn 
Holland, in order to prevent the water from wath- 
ing away the carth; iforthe rooté of thefe rushes 
faften themfelves very, deep.in the ground, and mat 
themfelves near the furface, fo as to hold the earth 
clofely together. Miller. 

He taught me how to know a man in love ; in 
which «cage of srufbes 1am fure you are pot pri- 
foner. Shakefpeare. 

| Man but a r/b againft Othello’s breaft, 
Andhe retires. ' _ Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Is {upper ready, the houfe trimm'd,| rufbes 
Rrew'd, cobwebs {wept ? Shake/peare. 

Your farm requites your pains; 
Though rufhes overfpread the neighb’ring plains. 
l j Dryden. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Not a rufh matter, whether apes go on four 
leg: or two. E D'ER range. 

John Bull's friend thip,is not worth a rv/b. Arbuth. 

RUSH-CANDLE. a®/AT [rfp and candle. | 
i A fmall blinking’ taper, made ‘by ftrip- 
_ ping a rufh, except one {mall itripe of 
the bark which holds the, pith together, 
and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or funy or what you pleafe ; + 
And it you pleafe to call ita rufh-candie; 
Henceforth it thall be fo for me. Shake/peare. 


RUS 
If your influence be quite dam‘d up 
With black ufurping mifts,fome gentle taper, 


Though a rxfa-cand/efrom the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. Milton. 


To Russ. von. [pneoyan, Saxon.] To 
move with violence’; to’ go on with tu- 
multuous rapidity. l 

Gorgias removed" out of the camp by night, to 
theend he might ryfp'upon the camp of the Jews. 

z 1 Mac. ive2. 

Every one, thatuwas™ a. warrior rv/bed out upon 
them. Judith. 

Armics rufh to battle in the clouds. Milton. 

Why wilt thou iru/o, to.certain death and rage 
In rath attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden's Virgil. 

Defperate fhould he m/b, and lofe his life, 

~ With odds opprefs'd. Dryden's /Æ neis. 

They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but 
never think it to be a part of religion, to ru/h into 
the office of princes or minifters. Spratt. 

You fay, the fea 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft, 
And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eat; 
While this revolving motion does indure, 
The deep muft reel, and ru/b trom fhoar to fhoar. 
"Blackmore. 

With a rufhing found th’ aflembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps. Pope's Odyffzy. 

Now funk the fun from his aereal height, 

And o'er the fhaded billows rv/b'd the night. Pope. 

Rusu. 2. f. [from the verb.] Violent 
courfe. 

A gentleman of his trajn fpurred up his horfe, 
and with a violent rv/> fevered him from the duke. 

Wotton. 

Him while frefh and fragrant time 
Cheritht’in his golden prime, 

The ru/h of death's unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him, 
And with the rub of one rude blaft, 
Sham"d not fpitefully to cat 
All his leaves fo freth, fo fweet. 

Ru‘suy. adj. [from ru/z.] 

1. Abounding with rufhes. 

In vufby-grounds, :fprings are: found atthe firit 
fpit. Mortimer. 
The timid hare to fome lone feat 
Retir'd;, the ru/by fen or rugged furze. 

2. Made of ruthes. 

What knight like-him-could tofs the'ru/by lance ? 

Tickel. 

Rusk. 7. /- . Hard bread for ftores. 


Crafhaw. 


Crafbaw. 


Thomfon. 


The lady fent me divers prefents of fruits, fu- p 


gar and ruj/k. Raleigh. 
Ru'sma. af, A brown, and light: iron 
fubftance, with half ‘as much quick- 
lime» fteeped in water, the Tuorkith 
women make their pfilothron, to take 
off their hair. Grew. 
Russet. adj. [roufet, French 5. nufus; 
Latin. } 
1. Reddifhly brown. Such is the colour 
of apples called rufferings: 
TT! morny in rufet mantlerclad, 
Walks o'er the dew. of yon high caftern_hill. 
Bia, Shakefpeare. 
Our fummer fuch a ruffet livery wears, 
Asin a garment often dy'd appears. Dryden, 
2. Newton fecms to ufe it for grey ;. but, 
if the etymology be regarded, impro- 
perly. 
This white {pot was immediately encompaffed 
with dark grey orsuffet, and that dark -grey with 
the colours of the firft irises Newton's Opticks. 
3. Coarfe ;..homefpun 5 rufticke ‘It is 
much ufed in defcriptions of the man- 
ners and dreffes of the country, -I fup- 


pofe, becaufe it was formerly the co- 


. 


RUS 


lour of rutick- drefs : iin. fome places, 

the rufticks fill dye, cloaths, fpun ac 

home,- with. .bark, «which. muf-anake 
them. rufft. 

Taffata phrafes, ‘filken term’ précife,’ 

Figures’ pedantical: thefe fummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oftcntation ¢ 

HRenceforth»my wooing) mind ihall bevexpre!t 

In ruffer yeas, and hone kerfy noes, Shukdpecre, 
Russet. sined f Country isdrelss t Sce 

RusserT, adj. 

The Dorick diale€&t has a fweetnefs'in its clown- 
ifhnefs, like a fair fhepherdefs in her country rufer. 

Dryder. 

Russer. i ATA name given’ to 

RU SSETING. feyeral forts of pears or 
apples from their colour. 

The ruffét pearmain is,a,very pleafantefruit, con- 
tinuing long onthe. tree, and, in. the confervatory 
partakes both. of .the sujjeting and -pearmain in co- 
lour and. tafte ;. the: one. fide being generally) ru/e7, 
and the other ftreaked like a) pearmaine w Mortimer e 

RUST. x. /. [puts Saxon. ] 
1. The red defquammation. of old iran. 

This iron began at the Jength to.gather ruff. 

Hooker. 

Rufi eaten pikes and fwords in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb, 
The hufbandman  fhall oftdifcover. May's Virgil. 

But Pallas came in thape of ru/?, 

And ‘twixt the {pring and hammer thruft 

Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cock 

Stand if, as ’twere transform’d’to Rock. 

» Hudibras. 

My {cymitar got fome ruff by the fea water. 

Gulliver. 
2. The tarnifhed or corroded furface of 
any metal. 

By dint of {word his crown he fhall increafe, 
And fcour his armour from the ruff of peace. 

À Dryden. 
3. Lofsof power by inactivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption. or. degene- 
ration. 

Let her feemthys facred: truths cleared from all 

ruft.and drofsof human mixtures. 1° King Charles. 
To Rust. w. n [from the noun. } 
1. To gather rut; to have the furface 
tarnifhed or corroded. 
Her fallow. leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the culter rufis, 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery: Sbakefprare. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle fcymitars 
Hang, by our fides for ornamenty not ules Dryden. 

2e: lo degenerate in idlenefs: | 

Muft 1 rufin Egypt, nevermore; =. 

Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece ? 
Dryden. 
To Rust. v. a. 
1.. Tomake rufty. 

Keep up your bright fwords, forthe dew will ruf 


them. 3 Shakefpecre’s Orbel/a. 
2. Lo impair by time: or inaétivity. 
RU’STICAL. adj. [rufficus, Latin; 

‘Tupique,,. French.] -Rough ja favage 5 


boifterous ;. brutal; rude. 
On he brought me unto fo bare a honfe, that it 
was the picture:of miferable happinefs and rich 
beggary, “erved only by a company of ruflical vil- 
lains, full, of f{weat and duft, not one of them 
other than a labourer. Sidney. 
This. is by a, ruflical Severity to. banifh» all 
urbanity, whofe harmlefs and confined condition is 
confiftent with religion. Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the 
fatyrs, with the ruflical` entertainment of the’ firit 
Romans. Dryden. 
Ru’sTicaLLy. adv. [from-ruftical.) Sa- 

vagely ; rudely; inelegantly. 
My 


RUS 


My brothce Jaques he keeps at fchool, 
And report {peaks goldenly of his profit ; 
For my part, he keeps me ruflically at home. 
 Sbakefpeare. 
Quintius here was born, 
Whole fhining ploughfhare was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife returning home, 
. And ruftically joy'd, as chief of Rumes — Dryden. 
Ru'sTicauness. n. / [from ruftical.} 
The quality of being ruftical ; rudenefs ; 
favagene(s. 
Jo Ru sTIcaTE. v. n. [ruficor, Latin.) 


T'o rèfide in the counuy. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rufficated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
for the fake of feeing the fun, and to flecp becaufe 
it is night. _. Pepe 

Jo Ru sricats. va. To banifh into 


the country. 

F wasdeeply in love with a milliner, upon which 
I was fent away, or, in the univerfity phrafe, 
rufficated tor ever. Spefater. 

Rustrerty. n. JE [ruficité, Frenchs 
rufticitas, from reficus, Latin,] 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the 
country; fimplicity; artlef{nefs; rude- 
nefs ; favagencfs. 

There prefented bimfelf, a tall, clownith, young 

man, who. falling before the qucen of: the falries, 
defised that he might have the atchievement of 
any adventure, which, during thei teat, might 
happen; that) being granted, "he refted him on 
the floor, unfit for a better placer by*his rufficity. 

Sper fer. 

The fweetnefs and rufliciry of“a`paftoral cannot 
be fo well expreft in any other tongue as in the 

“` Greek, when rightly mixt with the Dorick dialeét. 

Addifon. 

This fo general expence of their time would 
curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, as ’twould 
fhorten the opportunities of vice; and fo accord- 

“Ingly an univerfal rufficity. prefently took place, 
and ftopped not till it had over-run the whole ftock 
of mankind. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Rural appearance. 

Ru'sticK. adj. [rufticus, Latin.] 

r. Rural; ‘country. 

By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the 
Iberian fide, and’continucd fo in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though foftered! fo 
by the mufcs, as many times the very ruftick 
people left both their delights and profits to hearken 
to his fongs. Sidney. 

2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 

An-ignoranticlownicannot lea:n fine language or 

_a courtly behaviour, when hisruftick airs have grown 
up with him täl the age of forty. Wares's Logick. 

3- Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow'r 
Of fome fell moniter fierce with barb’rous pow’r ; 


Some ruffick wretch, who liv'd in-heav'n'sdefpight; . 


Contemning laws, and trampling on the righr. 
Pope. 
4. Artlefs; honeft ; fimple. 
5- Plain ;. unadorned: ) 
Analar tood, ruffick, of *grafly ford... Milton. 
With urguents fmooth tle poiifh‘d marble fhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fur, a rvjiick throne. Pofe, 


Ru’sTick. naf 


RUT 


A clown; a fwain ; 
an inbabitant of the country. 

As nothing, is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy 
ruftick, all this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his 
perfon molt unworthily railed-at. Southe 


‘Ru‘stiness..a.J.. ,[from rujfly.] . ‘The 


ftate of being rufty. ' 
To RusTLe. v.ins [pmipelan, Saxon. ] 

To make a lcw continued rattle; to 

make a quick fucceffion of {mall noifes. 

He is coming; 1 hear the ftraw refle. 

Krs Sbukifpeake. 
This life 
Js nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothin§ for a bauble ; 

` Prouder, than ruffling in unpaid-for filk. 
Shakefocace. 
Thick-fwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the 

air 

Brufh’d with the hifs of rufling wings. © Miiton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 
Rufiling from ev'ry quarter of the fky, 
North, Eat, and Weft, in airy twiftnefs vy. 

Granville. 

All begin the attack ; 
Fans clap, filks ruf/e, and tough whalebones crack. 
Pope. 

Not lefs their number than the milk-white bens, 
That o'er the winding of Cayfter’s {prings, 

/_ Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruling 
wings. Pote. 

Rusty. adj. [from ruf.J- = ~, 

l'1. Covered with rut; infcéted with ruft? 

After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged 
in a war with a rufty fword and empty purfe. 

Howel. 

Part fcour the rufty fhields with feam, and part 

New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's LEncis. 
2. Impaired by inactivity. 
Heétor, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is rafty grown. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
To RuT. v. n. [rut, French.] To defire 
to come together. Ufed of deer. 
Rut. n.f. [rut, French. ] 
1. Copulation of.deer. 

The time of. going to rut of deeris in Septem- 
ber; for that they need the whole fummer's feed to 
make him fit for generation: and if rain come 
about the*middle of September, they go to rut 
fomewhat the fooner. Bacon. 

The ground hercof was the obfervation of this 
part in deer after immoderate vencry, and about the 
end of their rut. l Brown. 

2. [Route, French.]. The track of+a cart 


wheel. Ainfortk. 
From hills raine waters headlong fail; 
That allways eat huge ruts, which, met in one bed 
filla vall 
With fuch a confluence of ftreames, that on the 
mountaine grounds 
Farre off, in frighted thepherds eares the buftling 
noife rebounds. Chapman. 
RUTH. 2./. [from rue. } | 
1. Mercy; pity; tendernefs;, forrow ‘for 
the mifery of another. Out of ufe. , 
O wretch of guefts, faid he, thy tale hath ftirred 
My mind to much ruté. Chapman. 
All ruth, compaffion, mercy he forgot. Fairjax. 
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She fairy he full, of bafhfuinefeiand'truth, M ~a 
Lov'd much, hop`d little, and defired nought; 
He durt not fpeak, by fuit to purchale ruth. 
‘Oe > Fairfax. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen'thou hat ;* and they that ove:ween, 
And at thy growing virtues trer their Ipleen, ” 
No anger find in thee, but picy and Farbe Milte 
2. Mifery; forrow. ’ 
‘The Britors, by Maximilian laid way 
With wrerched miferies and-woful sarb, 
Were to thofe Pagans made an open preys) 
+ l 1S " Sperier. 
Ru TuFue. adj. {ruth and fall.je Rue- 
ful; woful; forrowful. . oo see a] 
The inhabitants feldom take a rutbfuland reav- 
ing sexperience of thofe harms, which infetious® 
difeafes carry with them. : Carew. 
Ru THFuL Ly. adv. [from ruthful.] 
rm Wofully ; fadly. 
The’ flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour 
of the enemy, rutbfully perithed. _Knoilese 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Y 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is Ogn of dreary death, my deadly cries», 
Mott ruthfully to tune. ~ Spenjer’s Paftsralse 
3. Wofully. In irony. 
By this Minerva's friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, 
eyes is 
Rethful’y {mear'd. Chopman’s Uiads. 
Ru’tuvess. adj. [from ruth.] ` Cruel; 
pitilefs; uncompafhonate; barbarous. 
What is Edward but a rutblefs fea? >. 
* What Clarence bnt a quickfand of deceit? ' p 
eiv ; 3 » 2 O Sbakcfpeares' 
The rutblefs flint doth cut my tender fcet; 
And when 1 fart the cruel.people laugh. © i 
- Sbakefpeare. 
His archers circle me} my reins they wound, 
And rutblefs fhed» my gall upon the ground.” 
Sandys. 
Their rage the hoftile powers reftrain, 
All but the rutble/s monarchiof the main« = Pepe. 
RU'THLESSNESS. n. f. [from ruthlefr} 
Want of pity. 
Ru THLESSLY. 
Without pity; cruelly; barbaroufly. 
Ru'TTIER. n. f. [routiere, French.] . A 
direction of the road or. courfe at fea. 
RU'TTISH. adj. ` [from rut.} . Wanton ; 
libidinous; falacious; Juiiful; leche- 
rous. ' one. . 
That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take 
heed of the allurement of count Roufillon, a 
foolith idle boy; but for ail that very ru/1jp. 
y ` Shakefpeare’s Ail $ wll that ends wile 
Rre.n.f. [nyxe, Saxon.] -< 
1. A coarfe kind cf bread.corn. 
Between thevacres. of the rye, 
Thefe pretty country felks wou'd lye. Shake/peare. 
Rye is more actid, laxative, and lefs nuvrithing 
thin wheat. Arbuthsct. or Aliments. 
2. A difeafe in a-hawks Ainfur. 
Rye‘crass, n. /. A kind of trong grafs. 
Some fow ryegra/s with the corn at Michzelmas. 
Mortimer. 


adu. [from | ruthlefs.] 
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ET Has inEnglih: the fame hiffing found 
oY as. in other languages, and. unhap» 
>» pily prevails in fo many of our words 

that it produces in the ear of a foreigner 
a‘continued, fibillaticn. Ar 
In the bezinning of words it has inva- 
riably its natural and: genuine found : in 
~ the middle it is fomtetimes uttered with a 
flronger appulfe of the tongue to the pa- 

"hte, like x, as\ro%, rofcate, rofy, ofer, 

na/el, refident, bufy, bufenefs. It. iome- 

Maimés keeps'its natural’ found’; as doaf; 

defeznaticn ; for which I know not’ whe- 
ther any rules can be given: ` 

In the end of moñofy!lables it is fome- 

times.s,. asin this; andfometimes x, as 

` inas, bas; and generally where es ftands 

“iw verbs for eth, as gives. It teems to 

be eftablifhed as a ruie, that’ no noun 
fingular thould end with / fingle: there- 
fore in. words written with diphthongs, 
and naturally Jong,. an ¢ is, nevertheleis 
added at the end, as goofe,, baufe; and 
where the fvilableis fhorp.the fos dou- 
bled, and was once fe, as a/s, anciently 
affe; wildernefi, anciently ` aurldernege ; 
> difirel, anciently dip rejje..- 

SABA‘OTH. x. f [Hebrew] Signifying 
anarmy. ` | l Silpi 
m Holy Lord God of fatast; that is, Lord of 
t bofs. Carmona Prayer. 

I$A'BBATH. z. / [An Hebrew word fig- 

nifying ref; fabbct, Fr. fabbatum, Lar.) 

m. A’ day appointed by God among the 

Jews, and from them efa/lifhed amang 
Chriftians for publick worfhip; the fe- 
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_ venth day fet anart from works of Jabour |, 


to be employed in piety. 
“+. I purpofc, 
And by our holy falLaib have I fworn, l 
To have the ductand forfeit of mw bond. 
Shabcipeare. 
Gilad we return'd up tẹ the coats ot Jighty 
ie Ere fabbarh evning. Milten. 
Hesc.cv'ry duy was /ahtarh : only free 
From hours of pray’r, ‘or hours of charity, 
Such as the Jews from fervile toi! releatt, 
Where works of mercy were 2 pertot ref : 
Such as blett angels exercif« above, 
== Wary’d with facred hymns and acta of love ; 
Such fatterby'as that one fhe now enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one which the employs: 
Bor fuch vicifitudes in heav'nthere ure, 
$n praife alternate, and alternate pray'r. 
aie I>. Dryden. 
z. Interraiflion: of pain or forrow ; time of 
rek. E - i$ ? ° 
Never any fatbath of releafe 
would free his travels and aMi€ionsdecp. ~ 
Daniel's E. War. 
s Nor cao his ble fled foul lonk down from heav’n, 
Or break the eternal fubburh of his reft, 
To fee her miferies on carth. Dryden. 
Peacsful Neep out the fabbarb of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures ina life to come. Pope. 
SABRATA'RIAN. x. fi {from fabbarh.) One 
© “who observes the Sabbath with unrea-) 
! f ENO: (Ges 
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fonable rigour; one who obferves the fe- 

ventl,» day ofthe. week. in oppofition to 
the firite » 0b Lange y a> 3 

SA REATHBREARER Rf) { fbbath and 

\break.] Violator of the fabbath by la- 
te x fias 0 ? 

3 bour or wickednels.- ha i 

s The ulurer is the greatett, fabbatbbreaker, be- 

_ caufe his plough goeth every Sunday. Bacon's Ef. 

SABBATICAL, adj. ( /abbaticus; Lat. jab- 


batique, Fr. from fabsath.| Refembling 


the fabbath.;..enjoying or bringing inter- 
miflion of labour. ben nd cu 

The appdintment and obfervance'ef the /a5- 
batical year, *and-after'the fevereh ‘fabhatical year 

' ayearof jubilee, is acircumftance of great mn- 
ment. i , l Forbes. 
SA'BBATISM:-2. f. [froms /abbatum, Lat.} 
Obfervancewf the-fabbathfuperititioully 
rigid. , , 
SA‘BINE. a. f. (Jatine, Fr. fabina, Lat.] 
A plant. | 
Sabine or favin, will. make. fine hedges, and 
,Mayj be brought into any form by clipping, 
much beyund trecs., >r pró Mortimer. 
SA BLY. ». f. [ubella,. Lat. ]: Fur: 

Sabeis ware of great perfonages, and brought 
out of Ruffia, being the fur, of-a little beaft of 
that inamz, efteemed for. the perfectnefs of the 
colour of the hairs, which» are very black. 
Hence fuble, ia heraldry,.fignifies the black co- 
four in gentlemen's asross Peacham on Blaxonizg. 

Eurioufly running in upon him, with tumul- 

. tuous fpeech, he wiolently raught from his head 
h's rich cap of fables. Knolles. 

The pzacòck's plumes thy tackle muft not fail, 

Nor thé dear perchafe of the fables tail.” “Gay. 
Sarre. adj, (Fr. ]* Black. A word ufed 
by, heralds and poets: 

By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 
And yield his roonr to' fad fuccecding night, 

Who with her fable-mantie ‘gan to hade i 
The face.of earth;\and ways of living wisht. 


X > With him inthron*d: 
Sat fable vetted night, eldet of things, 
‘The confurt of ‘hig reign. Milt. Par. Lof. 
They foen begin that tragick play, 
And.with their imoaky cannons, banish day : 
Night, horrour, Maughter, with confufion meet, 
Ane in their jablearms embrace the fleet. 
Xx Wailer.. 
Adoring fir the genius of the place, l 
And niglit, and all the fars that gild her fable 
throne. Dryden. 
SA BLIERE. n. f (French, ] 


1. A fandpit. Bailey., 
}-z. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as 


long, but ‘not fo thick, asa beam. Bailey. 


1 fuppote, of 

Turkifh 6riginal.]'* A°eymetar ; 2 thort! 

{Word with a convex edze ; a falchion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields aye charms 3 

Keen be mv jabre, and of proof my arms; ~“ | 

V afk novther bleffing of ‘my ftars, 

No prize but fameli no migrefs but the wars. 

Dryden. 
Seam'd ;o'er with wounds > which his own 

fabre gave, i 
Jo the vile habit of a village fave, | 
The fo¢ deceiv'd, Pope's Ody fey. 
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SABULO’sITY. 2. f. [from fabulous.} Grit- 
: tinefs; fandine(s. . 

SA'BULOUS..aq. [ fabulum, Lat.} Grit- 
“ty; fandp. > 

SACCADE. n. f. [French.] ‘A violent 
check the rider gives ‘his horfe, by draw- 
ing both the ‘reins very fuddenly : a cor- 
rection’ ufed when the horfe bears heavy 

on, theyhand,, Bailey, 

SA'CCHARINE. adj. [ faccharum, Lat.] 
Having.the),tafte, or any.-other of the 
chief qualities of fugar. | 

Menna is anveffential faccharine falt; fweating 
from the leaves of molt plants. 
Arbuthnoton Alimentse 

SACERDO’TAL.. adj. [ facerdotalis, Lat.J. 
Prieftly ;. belonging to the. priefthood. 

They ‘have. fevéral offices and prayers, efpeci- 
ally. for the dead, in’ which fun@ions’ they ufe 
fecerdotal garments. Stillingficete 

He fell violently upon me,’ without .refped to 
my facerdoral orders. ` Dryden's SpanifhFryar. 

lf ample. powers; » granted. by,.the rulers of 
this world, add dignity ,to.the perfons intrufted” 

„saith thefe , power:, behold the importance and 
extentof the facerdoral commiffion. Atterbury. 

SalcHebwne fo [ factulus, Lat.] -A fmall 
facktor bap: (ae tar, 

SACK. ». /. [py Hebrew ; caxxos, Greek ; 
Jaccus, Lat. pure, Sax. It is obfervable of 
this word, that it is found in alllanguages, 
and/itvis therefore conceived to be ante- 
diluvian. ]. 

1, A bag; a pouch; commonly a large 
bag. l 

ai e fhall be a mean to fack the city»: 
And) we be lords and rulers over Roan. 

J Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Vaftius caufed the authors of that mutiny to 
be thruit into fachs, and inthe fight of, the ficat 
caft into the. fea. Knolles. 

2. ‘The meafure of three bufhels. . 

3.. A woman’s loofe. robe. 


Yo Sack. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To put in bags. 
Now the great-work is dons, the corn is ground, 
The grift is fack’d, and ev’ry fack well bound. 
Bettertone 
2. [From facar, Spanifh.]* To take by 

_ftorm, to pillage ; to plunder. 

Edward Bruce fpotled all the otd Englifh pale 
inhabitants, and facked and ra{cd all cities and 
corporate towns. Spenjere 

PU make thee ftoop and bend thy knee, 

Or jack this country with a mutiny. 

Shakelp. Henry VI. 
Whiat armies conquer’d, perifh'd with thy tword ? 
What cities fack'd ? Faisfax, 

Who feesthefe difmual heaps, but would demand 
What-barbarous invader fack’d the land? Dentam. 

The pope hintfzif was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twie taken and facked in his reign. 

; = Seurb. 

The great magazine for all kinds of treafure 
is the bed of the ‘Tiber: when the Rorzans lay 
under the apprehenfons of f{eeing their cty 
Jacked by a barbarous encmy, they would take 
care to beftow fuch of theiz riches this way as 
cowld beft bear the waters. Addin 

| SACK, 
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Sack. #. jJ. [from the verb.] ’ 
1. Storm of a town ; pillage; plunder. 
I: Sedih s fon beftows 
The fack of ‘roy, which he by promife owes, 
Then thall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lols reftore. 
Dryden. 
2. A kind of fweet wine; now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries. [Sec, French, 
“otjuncertain etymology ; but derived-by 
Skinner, after Mandefto, from Xegue, a 
~ gity fof Moracco.` The, Jack tofi Shake- 
Jpeare is believed to be What i is now called 


Sherr ryè] 
Pleafe.you drink a cupof es Shakepeare." 
_ _ The butler hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glafs of fact: S2vift. 
Sa’cxsur. n.f. [ facabuche, Spanith ; Jam- 
buca, Lat. fambuque, Fr.) A kind of 
- pipe. 
~* Phe trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fife, 
Make the fun dances Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Sa’ckcLoatH. x», fi [Jack and cloath. | 
Cloath of which facks are made; coarfe 
cloath fometiumes, worn in mortification. 
Coarfe ftuff made of. goats hair, of a dark 
colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and 
ufed as a habit among the Hebrews’ in times of 
mourning. Called fackc/ord, either’becaufe facks 
were made of this fort of ftuff, or becaufe hair- 
cloaths were ftraight and clofelike a fack. 
Calme: 
To augment her painful penance mere, 
‘Thrice every week in afhes thedid fit, 
And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackloch Wore. 


Spthfer. 

Thus with fackeloath I inveft my woe, 

And duft Pt my clouded forchead throw. 
Sandys. 
3a . Being clad in fackcloath, he-was to lie om the 
ground, and conftantly day and night implore 
' “God's ge bey the fin he had committed. 
Asliffers Parergon. 
Sa! CKER. 7. P [from jack: } One that 
~ takes a town.: 
Sa’ckruL. 2. f. [Jack and full.) A full 
ba 

woos goes about with fackfuls of drofe, odi- 
oufly mifteprefenting his prince's countenance.’ 

Swift. 

Sa/cKposser. af. [Jack and poffer.) A 

pofiet made of milk, fack, and fome 
other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper -on the table,. be- 
eaufe the burning fouff may fall into a dith of 
foup or fackpoffer. Swift. 

SA’CRAMENT, u. -°[facrement, Fr. Ja- 
cramentum, Lat.] 

sie An oath; any, ceremony producing an 
obligation. 


2, An outward and vifible fign of an in- 


:¿ ward and fpiritual grace. 
As often as we mention a facramenty itis im- 
properly andéritood; for in the writings of the 


ancicnt tathers all articles which are peculsar to 


Chriftian taith,.all dutics of rciigion containing 
that which fenfc. or natural reafon cannot of it- 
felt difcern, are mot commonly named) fatra~ 
meats; our rettraint of the word to fome few, 
principal divine. ceremonies, ifmportethyin every: 
Such ceremony two) things, the. fubftance of the 
ceremony itéetf, wisich..1s vilible; and. befides 
that, foncwhat elfe mare fecret, in reference 
whereunto we conceive that-ceremony to be a 
facrament. Hookers 

4. The eucharilt; the holy communion. 

§ — Ten thoufand French-have t'on the facragwnt 
To rive their dangerous artillery ™ 
Upa no Chriftian foul but Englith: Talbots; 

Shake ejp. Hen, VI, 


“SA’cREBLYs adv, [from faered:]) Jnviol- 


SAC 


As we have ta’en the facram:r?, 
We will unite the Hin rofe with the red. 
Stah-[p. Rich. 1I. 

Before the famou EA e of Crelly, he fpent 
the greateft part of the ene in prayer; and in 
the morning received the facrament, with his 
fon, andthe chief ot his officers. Addifon. 

SACRAME/NTAL. asje [/acramental, Fr. 
from Sacrament. ] Conttituting a facra- 
“ment; pertaining to'a facramient.s = 

To make-complete the outward fubftance-of a 
facrament, there is required an outward form, | 
which, form yacremextul elements, xeceive, from 
_Jacramental words. $, ’ Hocker. 

~ The words of St; Paul ‘are plain; and what. 
ever interpretation can’ be’ put upon them,” it 
= tan only vary the way Of the fucramental eih- 
\eaty, but it cannot evacuate the blefting: Tapir, 
SACRAME’NTALLY. adv. [from /acramem | 
tal. ] After the manner of a facrament. 
Ay body is fatramentally contained in this fa- 
crament of bread. fla. 

The laswieof circumgifion was meant.by God 
facramentally to imprels the duty of {triét purity. 

pdianmond. 
pr CRED. adj. [facre, Fr. facer, Lat. | 
. Immediately relating to God. 
' \Wolves tthall fucceed -for teachers, aaa, 
wolves, 
Who all the facred myfteries of “Heav'n 
~ To their own-vile advantages thàll turn. Milton, 

Before mie lay the facred text, 

“The help, ii guide; the balm of fouls perplex’d. 
Ar buthact. 
2. Devoted to religious ufes’; holy. 

Thole who came to celebrate the fabbath, 
made a confcience of helping themfelves for the 
honour of that moft facred day. Mace, 

They pt wine-oft” rings pour'd, and facred 

' ‘feat, 
Shall fpend their days avith joy unblam'd. M; lten. 
+  Thistemple, "and his holy ark, 
‘With. all his facred things. 
Dedicated; confecrate ; 


with.¢2. 
O’er its eaftern gate was rais‘d above 
A temple, facred to the queen of love. 
4. Relating to religion.; theological. 
Smit with the love of facred fangs | Milton. 
5. Feritled to reverence; awfully vener- 


able. 


Milton. 


3. confecrated : 


Dryden. 


“Bright officious lamps, 
In. thee concentring all_their precious‘beams 
Of facred influence. Milton. 
Poct. and faint, to thee:alone were giv’n, 
‘The two moft facred names of earth and heav’n. 
Cowley. 
6. Inviolable, asif appropriated.to fome 


fuperiour beinge 

The honour's facrec, which he talks on naw, 
Suppofing that] lacke ite, Shasefp. Anteand Cleop. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ftriétforbiddance ?, how to violate | 
The fucred fruit? 

Secrets of marriage ftitl’are Jacred held ; 
There fwect-and bitter by the wife dná d. 

Dryden. 


Ailin. 


_ ably; religioufly. 
sdi When» God shadi manifefted -himfelf, in" the; 
fieh; 5 hoy Jo creely did he preferve, this privilege | 
South 
SA’CREDNESS. 2. f. (from Jotret.) The! 
ftate of being facred,; state of being, con- 
fecrated «to \yreligions».uies,; « holineis ; 
fanctity. 
fn the fantuary'the cloud, and the oracular, 
anfwers, were, prerogatives peeultar to the ju- 
crednefs at the places" in Souris 
*Thisinfinuates the facro fi of power, et the 
adminiftration of it be what jgwill, L' Efirange. 


i 
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SACRI'FICR, adj. [ facrificus, Lat.] Emi 
ployed i in facrifice. 

SACRIFICALLE,. adj. [from facrificor, Lat.) 
Capable of being offered in facrifice. 

yiti Jephtha’s vow run generally for the 

words, whathocver hall come forth; yct might 
it be reftrainedfin the feale, to whatloeyet was 
Jacrificable, and july” fubje& to lawful immola- 
tion, and-fo would not have facrificed ci 

“horfe or dog: os Brewn's Vulgar Broad 

SACRIFICA? TOR. n f. | facrificateur, Fr, 
from’ Jacrificor, Lar} Sacrificer’; of 
ferer ot facrificé.’”’ 

Not only the fubje&’ of faerifice Gs queéftion- 
able, but alfo the Jacrificatory which the pidture 
makes to be Jephtha. Brawn. 

SafcriFicaTory. adj. [from fatrificer, 
Lat.] Offering facrifice., l 
To SACRIFICE. v. a, [Jacrifier, F 


Ra SA Lat.] 
. To offer to Heaven; to immolate as an 
“atonement Or propitiation: with to. « 
Alarbus’ limbs are lapt, .. 
And intrails feed the facri cing | fire. 
ee sares Titus Andronicuse 

This blood, like facrificing Abel's, icries | 
‘To me for juftice. Shake/peare's Richard 11. 

í facrifce to the Lord all that openeth the ma- 
trix, being males. Ex. xilie 156 

Mes from the herd or flock 
sk fects cing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 
eltroy or.give iup for the fake ‘of 
Site ‘elfe : with to, 

"Tis.a fad contemplation, that we fhould et 
crifice the peace of the church so a littie vainecu- 
‘riofity. Decay of Pietje 

The breach of this rule, To do as one would 
be done to, would be contrary to that intereft 
men Jacrifice to when they break it. Locke 

Syphax loves you, and would fucrifice T 2 
‘His lite, nay more, his honour, to your emjee: 

Adililon, 

A great genius fometimes facrifccs found to 

fenfe. . * Brovmse 
3.. To deftroy ; to kill. buys 
4. To,devote with lofs. 

Condemn'd to facrifice his childifh years 

To babbling ign*rance, and fo empty fears. 


Pr: Oe 
To SA’cRIFICE.Y, x. To make offcrings.s 
to offer facrifice. 3 


He that facrificerh of things w rongfully gotten, 

his offering is ridiculous. Ecchij. xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to /acrifice to the Lord. Ex. iil. 18. 
Some mifchief is befallen 

To that meek man who well eo ag BS wD 


“Milena 
Sa cRIFICE. 2. f. [facrifice, Fr. Jaciifie 
cium, Lat]. x 
1. The act of oferingto Heaven. . ~ 
God will ordain religious rites p 
Of jucrifice. Mikon. 
2. ‘The thing offered to heaven, or inmo- 
Jated' by an aft of religion. 
Upon fuch facrifice : 
The gods themfelves throw incenfe. at 
SHake/p. King Leare 
Go with me tke good angels to my end, ~ 
lar as the long divorce of fteel falls on mepi 
‘Make of your prayers ‘one {weet fucrifces 


Pnl iittmy foul to heav'’n. “Skakgpare. 
Moloch beimear’d with blood 
Of human es? ifice. Mative 
My lite if thou preferv'ft, my life J 
Thy tu: 'rifice fhall be; ‘ 


Ana m ath3 if death muft-be my doom, 

Shail joinymy foul to thee. < adddifon's Spifatore 
03 /Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for rite 

vane ot domerhing elie 3 aslie made a 

Sacrifice of his friendfhip to his intereft. 


4. Any 


SAD 


4. Any thingdeftroved. o ria oe 
Sa/cRIFICER. 2. J. [from facrifice.] One 
who offers facrifice ; one that immolates. 
Let us be facrificers, but not butchers. Shake/p. 

When fome brawny /acrificer knocks, 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox. “Dryden. 

A prieft pours Pre between the horns of a 
bull; the prieit is veiled after the manner of the 
old. Roman facrificers. A:li:ion. 

SACRIFICIAL. ad. (from facrifi:ze.] Per- 
forming facrifice ; included. in facrifice. 

Rainfacrificial winifp ings in his.car; 
Make facred even his ttirrop. , Shakefp. Timin. 

Tertuliian’s obfervation upon thole facrijicial 

sites, is pertinent to this rule. 
Taylor's Hirtay Communicant. 
SA/CRILEGE. n. fo [faculezer Fre fe 
erilegium, Lat.) The crime of appropri- 
atitip to himfelf what is. devoted to reli- 
gion; the crime of robbing Heaven ; 
the crime -of violating or profaning 
M things facred. l 

By what cclipfe fhail that fan he dcfac’d, 
What mine hath erft thrown down fofair a tower ! 
What facrilegehath facha faint difgracid 2 Sidnzy. 

Then ‘gan a curfed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with ftcel to wound, 

And the hid treafures in, her facred tomb 

With facrilege to dig. Fairy ‘Queen. 

We need not go many ages back to fee the 
vengeance of God upon fome fanrlics, raifed 
upon the ruins of churches, and enriched with 
the fpoils of facrilege. Seuth. 

SacrRILe Gious. ad.) [ facrilegus, Lat. 
from /acrilege.] _ Violating things facred ; 
lluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To facrifegious perjury fhould. ! be betrayed, 

J fhould account it greater mifery. King Charles. 

‘By vile hands to conimon uie debas'd, , 
With facrifegious taunt, and impiousjeft.. Prior. 

Still green with bays cach ancient altar ftands, 
Above the reach of Jacrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a malediQiinn, and a Yacrilezicns 

. detradtion from tire Godhead. Aylife's Parergon. 
SACRILE’GIOUSLY. adv. [irom facrilegi- 
ous.) With facrilege. 

When thefe evils befell him, his confcience 
tells him it was for facrilegioufly pillaging and 
invading God's houfe. Scurh. 

Sa’crinc. part. [This is a participle of the 

t French facrer. ` The verb’ is not ufed in 
Enghfh.] Confecrating. 

. I'll ftartde you, ves 

Worfe than the facring ocll. Shake. Henry VET. 

* The facring of the k'ngs of Francz is the fign 
of their fovereign priefthood as well ay kingdom, 
aai in the right thereof they are capable .of 
holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 

SA’CRIST. 27. J. [jacrifiain, French.) 

Sa’crisran. §° He thathas the care of 

the utenfils or moveables.of the church. 
A Jar or treajurer are not dignitaries in the 
church of common right, but only bycu‘tom. 

. Alife’: Parerpon. 

Sa’cristy. 2 fc [acrifiie, Fr.) An 
apartment where the confecrated veffels 
or movcablesof achurch are repofited. 

Bold Amycus from the robb'd veltry brings 

„A {conce that hung on high, 

With tapers fill’d to higat the farrifty. Dryden. 

A third apartment fhould be a kind of frcrifty 
for altars, idols, and facrificing intruments, 

Addifon. 

SAD. adj. [OF this word, fo frequent in 
the language, the etymology is’ not 
known. It is probably a contraftion ot 
fagged, heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, 

from 4 oiga to load. ] 

4. Sorrowful ; full of gricf, 


t 


S.A D> 


Do you think I fhall ngt love a fad 
fo well asa joyful ? 

One from fud. difmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts difturb’d, 
Submitting to what feem’d remedilefs. Milton. 

~The haplefs pair 
Sat in their fed difcourie’ and various’ plaint. 
; Milton. 


Pamela 
Sidney. 


Up into heav’n from Paradife in‘hafte 
Th® angelic guards afcended, mute and fad. 
| > Milton: 
1 nsw muft.change 


Thofe notes to tragick;, fad taik ! Milton. 


Six brave companions from each fhip we loit:- 


With fails outfpread we fly ch” unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of vur lite. 


Pope's Odvffey. 


2. Habituaily. melancholy ; heavy 5. gioo- 


„my4 not gay; not cheerful. 
le miniftreth unto men, and*other creatures, 
all celeftial influences: sit difipateth thofe fad 
thoughts. and forrows, which the darknefs beth 
begetteth and maintainech. Raleigh. 
Sec inher cell fad Elvifa fpread 
Propp'd on fome tomb, ancighbour of the asah 
ope. 
3. Gloomy ; fhewing forrow, or anxiety by 
outward appearance. - 
Be‘not as the hypocrites of a fad countenance. 
ES aLe y Matt. 
Earth trembled from herventrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a fecond groan 5 
Sky lour’d, and muttering thunder, fome fad drops 
Wept at completing of the moral fin 
Original. 


Miltsn. 


4. Serious ; not hight; not volatile; grave. 


He with utterance grave, and countenance fad, 
From paint t> point difcours’d his voyage. Spen/. 
The lady Katherine, a fad and religious wo- 
man, when Henry VIs refolution of a divorce 
from her was firit made known, faid that fhe 
“had not offended; but it was a judgment of 
God, for that her former marriage was made in 
blood. Bacon. 
If it were an embafly of weight, choice was 
made of fsme fad perfon. of known judgment 
and experience, and not of a young mans not 
weighed in ftate matters. Bacon. 
A fad wifsvalour is the brave complexion 
Thatiteads the-van, and fwallows up the cities: 
The gigler is a milk-maid whom inftecticn,) 
_Orafir'dbeacon frighteth from hisditties. Herbert. 
5: Afflictive; calamitous. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen, 

Tending.to fyme relief of our extremes; 

Or end, tho’ fharp.and Jfad,.yertolerable. Ailton. 
6, Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious. , A word 
“of burlefque complaint. 7 

Thefe qualifications make him 3 jad hufband. 

Addifon. 
7. Dark-coloured. 


Crvital, in its reduction inta powder, hath | 


a vale and fhadow. of blue; and in its coarfe 
pieces is of a fadder hue than the powder of 
Venice glafs. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
I met him accidentally in London in fad 
coloured clothes, far from being coftly. 
Walton's Life of Bp. Sanderfon. 
Scarce any tinging ingredient is of fo general 
ufe as woad, or glatumi; for though of itflf 
it cye but a blue, yct is ufed to prepare: cloth 
for green, and many of the fadder colours, when 
the dyersmake them laft without fading.» Boyle. 
Woad or wade is ufed by the dyers to Jay the 
foundation of all fad colours. 
. Mortimers Iufbandry. 
8. Heavy; weighty ; ponderous. 
With that hishand, more fadthan lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 
His own good fword, Morddure, to cleave his head. 


Fair Dini 
9. Cohefive : not light; firm; doler Queen 


Chaiky lands are natusaily cold and fed, and 


S.A D ] 


therefore require warm applications and light 
comp ft. Mortimers 
ToSa/DvEN. V. a. [from /ad.]} 
1..To make fad; to make forrowful. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy, 
Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene; 
Shades ev'ry flow’r, and darkens ev'ry greens 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And\breathes a browner horror onthe woods. Pepee 
3. To make dark-coloured. 
4. Tomake heavy ; to make cohefive. 
Mart is binding, and faddenjuyg of land is the 
great prejudice it doth to clay lands. 
Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
SA’DDLE. 2. f. [yadl,, Saxon ; adel, 
Dutch.} The feat which is put upon 
the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 
His’ horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten 
faddle, and the ftirrups of no kindred. 
Skakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The law made for apparcl, and riding in 
faddles, after the Englifh fafhion, is penal only 
to Englifimen. Daviese 
Onc hung a pole-ax at his addle bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
The vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown; 
Burt ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 
To Sa’DDLEF. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover witha faddles i 
1 will faddle me ån afs, that I may ride thereon. 
2 Sam. 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 
Who jaddled his own back to thame his horfe. 
Cleaveland. 
Noman, fure, e’erleft his houfe, 
And fuddl’d Balt, with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his{poufe, 
Before he knew fhe was with child. 
2. To load; to burthen. 
Refolv'd for fea, the tlaves thy baggage packy 
Each faddl°d with his burden on his back 5 
Nothing retards thy voyage. Dsyden, 
SA’DDLEBACKED. ag. [ faddle and back, ] 
Horfes, faddlebacked, have their backs low, 
wand a'raifed head andyneck. © Farrier’s Diit. 
Sa’DDLEMAKER. n. f. [from faddle.} 
SA’DDLER. | One whofe trade’ is 
Sixpence that I had 


to make faddles, 
T® pay the faddler for my mittrefs’ crurper, 
The faddler had it. Shakefp. Comedy of Errpurte 
The utmoft exactnefs in tnete belongs to tar- 
7 riers, faddlers, and fmiths. Digby. 
The (mith and the faddler’s journeyman ougnte, 
to partake of your malter’s generofity. ; 
l Swifts Direlt. to the Groond 
SADLY. adv. [from fad. ] 
t. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 
_ My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie’my affeétions 5 
And with his fpirit fadly 1 furvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world. 
Shak. Henry TV. 
He gricv’d, he wept, the fight an image 
brought 
Of his‘own filial love 5 a fad/y pleafing thought. 
Dryden. 


Priore 


He fadly fuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint. 
j Dryden. 
2. Calamitoufly ; miferably. 
We may at prefent eafily fec, and one day 
fadly feel. South. 
SADNESS. nof. [from fad. ] 
1. Sorrowfulnefs; mourntulne{fs; dejection 
of mind. . 
The fou! receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body’s end, 
And foimpasts a fadnefs to the tenfe. , 
Danicl*s Civil Wars 
Az And 


S AMP 


And let as not be writing to ourf-lvety 
Left fo fevere and obtinate a fadnefe , 
Tempt a new vengeance. Denham's Sopky. 
A pafionaes regret at fin, a gricf and fadays 
of its memory, enter into God's roll of mourn- 


ers. Decay of Pitty. 

2. ‘Melancholy look. l 
Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
»Celeftiabvifages. 

. Serioufnefs ; fedate gravity. 

If the fubject be mourntul, let every thing in 

„it have a troke of fadnefs. Drydar. 

SAFE. adj. [ fauf, French; falvus, La- | 

tin. ] 


1. Frec from danger. 
Our fcparated fortune 
Shall. keep: us both the ffer. where:we are, 
There's daggers in men’s fmiles. Shakef. Machel. 
“But Trivia kept in fecret thades alone, 
‘ Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown 5 
And call'd him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, 
“Where then he. liv'd obfcure, but jafe from 
ove. Dryden. 
2. Free from hurt. | 
Put your head into the mouth of .a-wolf,, and 
when you've brought it out /a/e and found, talk 
of a reward. ak. Efirarge. 
3...Conferring fecurity. : 
To write the fame things to.you, to me is nat 
gricvous, but to yop fafe. Pbil. iñ. 1. 
Aftend ;, I follow thee, fafe guide, the path 
Thou lead‘ft me. “Milton. 
Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bere, 
With longing eyes oblerving, tofurvcy 
¿Some finooth afcent, or Jafe fequcftered bay. 


Milton. 


i 


Pope. [> 


24. "No longer dangerous ; repofited out „of |. 
the power. ofidoing harm. s» This as ra- 
„ther a ludicrous meaning. 

Banquo’s fafe. 3 
e= Ay, my godd lord; fafe.inva ditch: hedlies 
With twenty trepched gafhes on tis head, 

The leatadeath to nature.  —Skake/p. Macherb. 
Our great-Yorbidder fafe, with allhisfpics) » ` 
` ` About him. . Milton. 
Sare. 2. /- [from the adjective-] ʻA but- | 
_ tery ; a/pantry. A Ainko, 
Sa‘PECoNDUCT, w. f. [faufconduit, Fr.] 
a. Convoy; guard through an enemy’s 
country. 
2. Pafé; warrant to pals. 
"A trumpet was, fent to Sir, William Waller, | 
_todefire a fafe-condu& forsa gentleman. 
Clarés:don. 
SalPEGUARDwoauf. [Jafe-and guards] 
t: Defence ; protection; fecurity. si 
We ferve the living'God- as near’as our'wits 
can reach to the knowledge thereof, even accord. 
jing ta his awn will; and do therefore truit,) that 
his mercy fhall.be our fafe-guard. Hooker. 
If you do fight in fafeguard of your wives, 
Your wives fhall welcome home-the conquerors. 
Seater 
Cxfar, where ‘dangers threatened on the one 
fide, and the opinion that there fhould be in 
him tittle fafegeard for his friend on the otnerp 
.chofe rather to venture upon extremitics, than 
to be thought a weak protector. ‘Raleigh. 
Great numbers, defcended from them, havc, 
-by the bleffing of God upon their indutry, raifed 
themfelves fo high*in the world as to become, 
in times of difficulty, a protection and sa-fafe- 
guard to that altar, at which their anceftors mi- 
à niftred. Atterbury. 
Thy f-vard, brother's 
throne, 
“Fs now become the bulwark of thy own. 
Granville. 
2. Convoy; guard through any interdi€ted 
road, granted by the pofleffor, 
g. Pafs; warrant tọ pafs. 


the fafiguard of thy 


: 
| 
l 


iz. Exemption from hutt. 


‘Sa’rrrowen. fi ‘A plant. 


Sa FPRON 2 f. [ fafran, br. from Japhar,] 


It was’ yellow, according to] 


SAP PRON Baftard. nf: [carthamus, Lat. ] 


SAS FERON cane 


SAG 
"On fafegdard he Fame to me. ` 


fafeguard or, pals to two lords, to deliver a mef- 
fage from the king tothe twohoufes. Clarendir. 


‘To SAFE GUAR D. vm”. [ from: the noun. J 


To guard ; to,protect. 
Wc have locks to fafcguard neceffaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
Shakefpcare’sHens® 
SafFELY. adv. [from Jafe.] 
1. In a fafe manner ; svichout danger. 

Who jis there that bath leifure and means 
to colleét all the-proofs, concerning moft of the 
opinions he has, fe as fafely to conclude that he 
hath a clear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, and fafcly fhout around; 

But nane profu mes to give a neérer wound. 
s Dryden. 


2. Without ‘hurt. 


God fafely quit her of her'’burden,, and» with 
gentle travel, to the gladding of your highnefs 
with an heir. Sbhakefpeare 


Sa/’FENESS. w. fe [from fafe:] Exemption 


from danger. 

{f a-man fhould forbear -his food or his buf- 
nefs, till he had certainty of the fafcadfs of what 
he was going about, ‘he mutt {tarye aad die dif- 
pating. =i ! South. 


SalFEry. 2». f. [from afe] 


1. Freedom from danger. 
To that daun:lefs temper of his mind, 
He hatha wifdom that doth guide his valour 
Ta att in fafery. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Tf-her ats have been direétcd well, 


While with her „friendly clay. fhe deign’d 
dwell, , ` > 
Shall the with /afety reach, her priftine feat, e 


Find her reftend!efs, and her blif: complete ? 
ze Prior. 


3. Preferyation from hurt. 


Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 
But mine own fufeties s you may be rightly juft, 
Whatever_I fhall chink, Shakefp. Macbeth. 


.4..Cultody; fecurity from efcape. 


Fa i Imprifon him; 
Deliver him»to fafety, and return. 
Shake/peare’s King Joba. 


An herb they call /affow, oribaftard faffron, 
dyers ufe for fearlet. i Mortimers Hufbandry s 


Arabick. 
“Davies in his Weifh-dictionary. ‘(Cracus, 
Latim.) “A plant. ee Milter’ 

Grind your bole and chalk, -and five or fix 
fhives of faffron. ` , ‘Peacham. 


„A plant. 
This plant-agrees with the thiftle in moft.of 
its characters; but the fecds of it are destitute 
of down. It is cultivated in Germany .fordy- 
ers. It fpreads into many branches, each pro- 
ducing a flower, which, when fully blowa, is 
puilcdoff, and dried, and it is the part the dyers 
ufc. 
Yellow; having the.co- 
lour of faftron. 
Are thefe’ your cuftomers ? 
Did this companion, with the fafon fate, 
Kevel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 
* Whilft upon me the guiity doors were hut? 
Shakefpetre. 
Soon as the white and red. mixt finger’d dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her faffron flame, 
I {ent my mento Circe’s houfe. 
Chapman's Odyffry. 
Now-when the rofy morn began to rife, 
And wav'd her fafron itreamer through the 
fkies. Dryden. 
To SAG. vne To hang heavy. 


Shakefprare.af 
A‘tramost was fent to the Earl of Efex fora 


to | 


< Miller. 


| Binh? 


The mind I fay by, “and the hart T hear, l 
Shall never fagewith. doubt, nor thake with feara 


ma) Shbalajpearte 
FoSac.v.a. Tolodd; :toburthens» ; . 
SAGA‘CIOUS. adj. ( fegax, Liat.) * 
it. Quick of fcent j with aA 9 n 
So fcented the grim fcaturs, and vo-tnrn’d , 
His noftrile: wide iato the murky air; 
Sagacious of his quarry {som fo far. Biiitons 
With might and main they chas‘d the murd’s 
rous fox, i l 
Nor wanted horns t infpire fagaciows hounds. 
Dryden. 
making 


2. Quick of ‘thought; acute im 
_difcoveries. | j 
SOnly fagaciozus heads light onithefcioblervas 
tions, -and reduce them into’ gênerai propofi= 
= tions. tsp Locke. 
ISAGA'CIOUSEY adv. [from fagacious.} 
t. With quickifcent. i 
2. With acutenefs of penctration. i 
SAGA'CIOUSNESS., 2. f. [from fagacicus]} 
The quality of being fagacious. 
SaGalerty. a S f[ fagacité, Fr. fagati- 
tas, Jats] ret 
1. Quicknefs of fcent. 
2. Acutenefs of difcovery. 
At requires tio great a fugacity for valgar minds 
to draw the-line nicely between virtue and vice. 
Scush. 
Sagacity finds out the intermediate: ideas, to 
difcover what connection there is in cach Jink of 
ithe chain, whereby the extremes are held toge— 
theirs. Sal, Locke. 
Many were eminentia former ages for their 
difcovery of it; but though the knowledge they 
lave ‘left be worth our itudy, yet they left a 
great-deal for the induitry and jazacity of aftêr- 
ages. Lockre 
SAGAMORE. n. f ; p! 
t. [Among the. American -Indians.] .A 
king or dupreme ruler, Bailey. 
2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed 
in medicine. . Lowe 
SAGE. n. f. [ fauge, French ; falvia, La- 
tins] A’ plant of which the {chool of 
Salernum’ thought fo, highly, that they 
left this verfe : 
Cur moriatur homo cui falvia crefcet in 
horto ? 
‘By ‘thescolour, figure, tafte, and fmell, we 
+ have as.clear.ideas ot fage and hemlock, as wwe 
have_of a circle. Lecke» 
Marbled with foge the hard’ning cheefe fhe 
prefs"d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [ Jage, Fr. faggio, Ital. ] Wile 5. 
grave; prudent. 
Tired limhs to reft, 
O, matron fage, quoth fhe, 1 hither 


came. 
Fairy Queene 
“Vane, young in years, but in Jage councils old, 
Than whom a better fenator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome. 
Can you expećt that fhe thould be fo fage 
Torule herblood, and you not rule your rage? 
» i Waj'er. 
Sace..n.f, [from the adjective:] : A phis 
lofopher ; a man of gravity and wildom, 
‘Though vou profefs 
Yourfelves fuch fages; yet know I no lefs, 
Noram to you interior. Sandys, 
At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 
And guides the caftern fages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milt, 
For fo the holy fages once did fing, . . 
That ħe our deadly forfeit thould relcafe, 
And with his father work us a perpetual. peace. 
Milton 
Groves, whefe immortal fages taught, 
Whetc heav’nly vifions Plato fir'd. 


Milsons 


Popes 
Sa'GELY, 


SAT 


SA’cety. ede. from Jage] Wifely ; 


= prudently. 


Sa‘GENEss. 2. f. [from fare] Gravity ; | 


+ prudence, | 
ISAGI TTAL. a ii Jagitta, Lat.]- àn 
= arrow. i à 
1. Belonging to an arrow. 
2"[Inanatomy.}] A future focalled from 
its refemblance to’an arrow. | 
~ His wound was between the /azittal and core- 
nal futures to the bone. Wifcman's Surgery. 
SaGiTrTary. 2. f. {fazittarius, Latin ; 
‘Jagittaire, French:] A-centaur; anani- 
mal half man half horfe, armed with 
a bow and quiver. 
The dreadful føgirtary 


Appals our numbers. Shate/. Troilus and Creffida. 


Saso. 2.f. A kind of eatabie grain, Bailey. 
Sack, ». f. [ faica, Italian; fzigue, Fr] 
A Tarkrh veffel proper ior the carriage 
of merchandife. Bailey. 


SAID, preterite and part. paff. of fay. 
1. Aforefaid. - 

„King John fucceeded his fad brother in the 
"kingdom of England-and duichy of Normandy. 


F Hale. 
:2. Declared; fhewed. 
SAIL. mf [pegl, Saxons teykhel, fel, 
Dutch: 
4a. The expanded fheet -which catches the 
wind,“and carries on the veffel on the 
water, 
He came too late; the thip was under fai’. 
Shakefpcare. 
They loofed the rudder-banas, and hoilted up. 
“the main-fad to the wind. Abt sy xaviicgo. 
The valley born from view by rifing gales, 
She follow’d with her-fight ane fying faili. 
i Dryden.. 
sz. [In poetry.) Winge. 
He cutting way 
With his broad fai/s, about him'foared round; 
At laft; low tooping with unwieldy fway, 
Snatch'd up beth harfe and man. Fairy Queen. 
3. A hip; a veffel. 
A failarriv'd i 
From Pompeys fon, who through the realm: of 
Spain E 
Calls out ‘for. vengeance on his fath¢r's death. 
Addif. Gato. 
4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of fhips. 
So by a roaring tempéft on the flood, © 4) ~ 
s A whole armado of .colledted fail 
Is fcatter'd. . Shakefpeare. 
It is written of “Edgar, that.he increafed the 
¢ fleet he found two thoufand fix hundred fail. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 
~ Tydides nor Achilies could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thoufand fail. 
Dentam. 
He had promifed to his army, -who were dif- 
couraged atthe fight of Seicucus’sWlect, confitt- 
ing of an hundred faily that. at the end of the 
Summer they fheuld fee a fect of his of five 
hundred sail. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
36+ To firtke Sarr. (To lower the fail. 
Fearing let they fhould fall into the quick- 
fands, they frate fail, and fo were driven. 
5 s Ais, xxvii. 17. 
eb. A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp 
or {uperiority. 
Margaret 
Muf firike her fail, and learn a while to ferve 
Where kings command. Shake/pe tind VI. 
To SAIL. v. n, [trom the noun. | 


73. To be moved by the wind with fails. 


3. Fo {wim. 


SAT 


Y thal) not mention any thing of. the failing |. 


Wazgons. Mortimer. 
2. To pais by fea. 

When failing was now dangerous, Paul admo- 

nithed them. AES. 


To which the ftores of Crecfus, in the feale, 
Would look likeidolphins, when they (2/7) 
In the vat thadow of the Britith whale. Dryden. 
4. ‘Yo pats imoothly along. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, cing o'er my head; 
‘Asis a winged meffenger trom heav’n, 
When he beitrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And faiis upon the bofom of theair. 
Shake/peare. 
To SAIL. va. 


1. To pafs by means of fails. 
A thoufand thips were mann‘d to fail the fea. 
i , Dryden. 
Vicw Alcinous® groves, from whence 
Sailing the {paces of the boundlefs deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d.. Phillips. 
2. To fly through. 
Sublime the fails 
Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged gales. 
Pope. 
Sa‘TLer. 2 zif: [failor is more. ufual, 
SAILOR, § failer more analogical; from 
fail.) A feaman ; one who practifes or 
-underftands navigation. 
They had many times men of other countries 
that were no fuilors. Bacon. 
Batter’d by his lee they lay ; 
The paffing winds through their torn canvafs 
pley, 
And flagging fails on heartlefs faifors fall. 
Dryden. 
‘Young Pompey .built a Acet of large hips, 
and had good fairs, commanded by experienced 
Captains. Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo! defcends the Jailer train. 


‘Pope's Odyficy. 


SAILYÂ’RD. n, f. [Jail and yard.) ‘The 


pole on which the fail is extended. 
With: glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning paft, 
As fplit.the failyards. Dryden's ‘Fuveral. 
SAM. nafa [ faime, Atalian.] Lard. It 
ftill denotes this in Scotland : as, fwine’s 


faim. 


‘| Sarn.<[a:participle; obfolete; from /ay:] 


Said. 
Some obfcure precedence, that hath tofore 
been fain. Shakefpearc. 


SA‘INFOIN. x. f. [ fainfoin, Fr. medica] 
A’kind of herb. 

SAINT. 2. f (faint, French; /fanétus, 
Latin.) .A perfon eminent for picty and 
virtue. i 

To. thee’ be worghip are thy faints for aye. 
Shake/peare. 
"She wil! not ftay the fege of loving terms, 
Nor ope herlaprto faint feducing gold.  Shake/p. 
Then thus I cloath my naked villany 
With œd odd ends, itol’n forth of holy writ, 
‘Ard fein a:fains when-moft I pluy the devil. 
-SLake/peare. 
Miracles are required of all whe aspire to this 
dignity, becaufe they fay an hypocrite may imi- 
tatc a faint in all other particulars. 
Addifon on Italy. 
By thy example kings ara taught to iway, 
Hcroes to fight, and faints may-learn to pray. 
“Granville. 
So unaff: ted, {9 compos’d ammind ; 

“So firm, yet fott, fo trong, yet fo refin’d, 
Heav'n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d3 
The jaint fahtain'd ity, but the woman dy‘d. 

Pepe. 

To SAINT. V. a. [from the nouns] ‘To 


-~ 


2. Holy ; facred. 


SAINT John's Wort. n. 


SAK 


number among faints ; to reckon among 

faints by a publick-decree ;: to canonize. 
Afe not the principles of thoft wretclres Rill 
owned, and their perfons fainted, by a race of! 
men of the fame ftamp. Sosh. 
Over-gaintt the church ftands a large hofpi- 
tal, erected by a fhuemaker, who has been beg- 
tified, though never fainted. Addifine 
Thy place ts heres fad fitter; come awiy HAY 
Once, I-ke thyfelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 

Love’s victim then, though now a fainted maid. 
Popes 


SAINTED, adj. [fron faint. ] 
1. Holy’; pious; virtuous. 


Thy royal father 
Was a moft fainted King: the queen that bore 
thee 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day the tiv’d. Shake/p. MacbetB; 


T hold you as a thing entkied and fainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal fpirit, 
And to be talk’d with.in Sincerity 
As with a faint. 

The crown virtue gives, 

After thie mortal change, to her true fervants, 
Amongft the enthron’d gods on fainted hills. 
' Milton. 


F (oprim) A 


Shab ofpcares 


plant. 


SA'INTLIKE, adj. [Jaintand tike] > 


1, Suiting afaint; becoming a faint. 
If Rill thou doft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Glofs"d. over-only with a /ainJ:ke fhow, l 
Still thou.art bound to vice. Dryden's Perfeuss 
2. Refembling a faint. 
The king, in whofe time it paffed, whom ' 
catholicks counta faintlixe and immaculate prince, 
was taken away in the flowtr of his age. Bacon, 


SA/INTLY. adj. [from /aint.] Like a faint; 


becoming a faint, 

I mention ftill 
Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne, 
Made f2zmousinalandandtimesobfcure. Mike 


SA'INTSHI?: 2. f. [from /aizt.] Thecha- 


racter or qualities of-a faint. 

He that thinks his fuint/bjp Ticenfes him to 
cenfures, isto be looked on not only as.arebel, 
but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 

This favours fomething ranker than thetenets 
of the fifth monarchy, and. of.fovereignty found- 
ed upon jaint/hip. South. 

The devil was piqu'd fuch faint/bip to behold, 
And Jong’d to tempt him. opes 

Sake. #.f- [yac, Saxon; /aecke, Dutch.] 
1. Final cauie; end; purpofe. ly 

Thou neither do’ft perfuade.me to feckwealth 
For empire's jake, nor empire to affect j 
Forglory's fake. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The prophane perfon ferves the devil tor 
nought, and’fins only for fin’s fake. Tilistione 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart ; 
Proud of the ravage that her beautics maka, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s /ake. 
Granville. 
z. Account ; regard to any-perfonor thing. 
Would were young for your fake, miftrefs Annet 
l 'Sbakejpe 

The general fo likes your mufitk, that he de- 
fires you, for love’s fake, to make no more noife 
with it. Shake/p.'Otbello. 


Sa’KER. nof. [Saker originally fignifies an 


hawk, the picees of artillery being often 
denominated from birds of prey.} 
The cannon, blunderbufs, and faker, 
He was th' inventor of, and maker. Hudibrase 
According to obfervations made with one of 
her majefty’s Jakers, and a very accurate pendu- 
lum. chronameter, a bullet, at its Host a 
1G 


SAL 


flies five hundred and tin yards in five half fe- 
conds, whichiisa-mile.in a little above feventeen 
half fecends. Derbam's Phyfico-T beology. 
SA'KERET. 2. f. [from /oker.] The male 
of a faker-hawk. 


This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the 
falcon and gyr-falcon. Bailey. 
SAL. n.f. [Latin] Salt. A word often 
ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfoacids will help .its paffing. off; as fal 
prunel. _ Flyer. 
Sal gem is fo called’from its breaking fre- 
quently into gemlike fquares. It ih not In 
property from the common falt of the falt 
. {prings, or that of the fea, when all are equally 
pure. Woodward's Met. Feff- 
Sal Ammoniacks is found fillin Ammonia, as 
mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it 
had its name. Woodward. 
SALA’CIOUS, adj. [/alax, Lat falace, 
Fr.) Luftful ; lecherous. 
One morc falacicus, rich, and old, 
QOut-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Feed him with herbs 
Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind. 
Dryd. Virg. 
Animals fpleened, grow extremely falacious. 
j Arbuthnot. 
SALA'CIOUSLY. adv. [from /alacious.] Le- 
cheroufly ; luftfully. 
SALA CITY: om». f [/alacitas, Lat. from 
falacious.) Luit; lechery. 
Immodcrate falacity and excefs of venery is 
fuppofed to thorien the lives of cocks. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lympha 
produces falacity. Flyer of the Humours. 


Sa’tav. 2. fe ( falade, Fr. falaet, Germ.] 
Food of raw herbs. “It has been always 
pronounced familiarly faller. 

1 climbed into, this. garden to pick a/fulad, 
which is not amifs to coola man’s ftomach. 
. Sbakelp. Henry Vi. 

l My, fallet days, 

> When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 

‘ Shakefpeare. 
: You, have, to re&tify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or fome better falad, 
Uvh'ring the mutton. Ben Fobrfin. 
Some coarfe cold faladis before thee fet ; 
Fall on. Dryden's Perfeus. 
The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and falzds, on 
which he lived contented, were ail of his own 
growth. Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed falad + if koil- 
ed, they become potherbs ; and fome of thofe 
p:ants which are potherbs in one family, are 
falad in another. Watts. 

SALAMA’'NDER. n. J. (Jalamandre, Fr. 
Jelamandra, Lat.] An animal fuppofed 
to live in the fire, and imagined to be 
very poifonous.  <Ambrofe Parey has a 
picture of the falamander, with a receipt 
for her bite ; but there is no fuch crea- 
ture, the name being now given to ‘a 
poor harmlefs infect. 

The falamancer liveth in the fire, and hath 
force alio tocxtinguith it. Bacon's Natural Hiftry. 
According to this hypothefis, the whole lunar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be fuppofed 
uninhabitable, cxcept they are falamaaders which 
dwell thercin. Gharville’s Scepfis. 
Whereas it is commonty-faid that a (ahimarder 
eXtinguifhcth fire, we have found by expericnee, 
that on hot coals it dieth immediately. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The artit was fo. encompaffed with fire and 
fmoke, that one wouid have thought nothing 
but a fuvamandir Could have been fate in fuch a 
Graton. Aidifon's Guardian, 


SAL 


SALAMA’NDER’s Hair.) n. f- A kind of 
SALAMA’NDER’s Wool. J afbeitos, or mi- 
neral flax. 

There may be fuch candles as are made of fa- 
lamander*s qwool, being a kind of mineral, which 
whiteneth in the burning, and confumeth not. 

Bacon. 

Of Englith tale; the coarfer fort is called 
plaifter or parget; the finer, fpaad, earth flax, 
or falamander’s Fair. -  We-dawards 

SALAMA NDRINE. adj. [from falamander.] 
Refembling a falamander. 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we ob- 
ferved a certain. falamandrine quality, that made 
it capable of living in the midft of fire, without 
being confumcd or finged. Spectator. 

SALARY. n. f. (falaire, Fr. falarium, 
Latin. ] 
1. Salarium, or /alary, is derived from fal. 
, Arbutonot. 
2. Stated hire ; annual or periodical pay- 
meni, 

Thisis hire and falary, not revenge. Sbakefp. 

Several perfons, out of afalary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two 
thoufand. Swift. 

SALE. 2. fi [faal, Dutch.] 
1. The aét of felling, 
2. Vent; power of felling ;' market, 

Nothing doth more’enrich any country than 
many towns; for the countrymen will be more 
indultrious in tillage, and rcaring of all huiban- 
dry commodities, knowing ‘that they thall have 
ready fale for themvat thofe towns. Spenjer. 

3: A public and proclaimed expofition of 
goods ta the market ; auétion. 

Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, 
ought to be marked fo as they may never return 
to the race, or to'the fale. Temple. 

4. State of being venal; pricé. _ 

The other is not a thing for fale, and only the 
gift of the gods. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 

Private reward; for which both God and ftate 
‘They'd fet to fale. Milton's Agcniftes. 

The more money a-man fpends, the more 
muft he endeavour to increafe his ftock 3 which 
at lait fets the liberty of a commonwealth to 

è. Addifon. 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker 
bakket; perhaps from fallow, in which 
fifh are caught. 

To make bafkets of bulruthes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fifh in winding fak 
Was better feen ? Spenfer. 

SA’LEABLE. adj. [from fale.] Vendible ; 
fit for fale ; marketable. 

l can impute this general enlargement of 
faleable things to no caufe fooncr than the Cor- 
nifhman’s want of vent and money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as grca- 
ter or lefs quantities of any faleabke commodity 
are removed out of the courfe of trade. Locke. 


SA’LEARLENESS. »! /. [from /aleable.] The 
itate of being faleable. 
SA‘LEABLY. adv. [trom faleable.] In a 
faleable manner. 
Sa‘LeBRous. adj. [ falebrofus, 
Rough ; uneven; rugged. ` 
SALESMAN, n. fı [Jale and maz.) One 
who fells clothes ready made. 
Poets make characters, as falejmen cloaths; 
We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. 
Ssvift. 
SA'LEWORK. n. f., [Jale and work.) Work 
for fale ; work carelefly done. 
I fec nomare in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's jalework. Shatefp. As you like ite 
SA’LIANT, adj. (French.] In heraldry, 


Lat.] 


SA L 


denotes a lion in a leaping poflure, and 
ftanding: fo that his right foot is in the 
dexter point, and his hinder left foot in 
the finilter bafe point of the efcutchcon, 
by which it is diltinguifhed from ram- 
pant. Harris. 
Sa‘LIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is 
{porting himéelf. _ -Peacham. 
SALIENT. adje | Jaliens, Latin.] 
1. Leaping ; bounding ; moving by leaps... 
The legs of both fides moving together, as 
frogs, and falient animals, is properly. called 
leaping. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Beating; panting. 
A falient point fo fierft is call'd the heart, 
By turns dilated, ‘and by turns compreft, 
Expels and entertains the purple gueft. 
| Blackmores 
3. Springing -or fhooting with a quick 
motion. 
Who beft can fend on high 
The falient fpout, fac ftreaming to the fky: 
Peper 
Wa- 


` 


SA'LIGOT. x. f. (tribulus aguaticus.] 
ter-thiftle. 


ŞA'LINE. 
tuting falt. 


SA°LINOUS 
We do not eafiby afcribe their induration to 
cold; but rather unto falinous {pirits and con- 
Cretive Juices. Brew r.- 
This faline fap of the veffels, by being refufzd 
reception of the’parts, ‘declares stfelf in a more 
hoitile manner, by drying the radical moitture. 

) Harvey on Coajumprions. 
If avery {mall quantity of any falt or vitriol 
be diffulved in a great quantity of water, the 
particles of the falt or vitriol will-not fink to 
the bottom, though they be heavier in fpecie 
than the water; but will evenly diffufe them- 
{elves into all the water, fo as to make it as fa- 
line at the top asat the bottom. Newton's Opticks. 
As the fubitance of coagulations is not merely 
Jaline, nothing .diffolves them but what penec- 

trates and relaxes at the fame time. 
Arbuthnot cn Alimentse 
SALIVA. n. f- (Latin.} Every thing 
that is {pit up; but it more ftridtly 
fignifies that juice which is {eparated by 
the glands called falival. Quincy. 
Nor meeting with ditturbance from the ju- 

liva, 1 the fooner extirpated them. 
Wilmans Surgery. 


adj. (falinus, Latin.] Cone- 
fiting- of falt; conii- 


Say.t’vaAL. ? adj. [from faliva, Latin, ] 
Sa’LIVARY. Relating to fpittle. 


The woodpecker, and other birds that prey 
upon flies, which they catch with their tongue, 
in the room of the faid glands have a couple of 
bags ffiled with a vifcous humour, which,’ by 
fmall canals, like the /a/:wa/, being brought into- 
their mouths, they dip their tongues: herein,. 
and fo with the help of this natural birdlime 
attack the prey. $ Crewe 


The necefiity of [pittle to diffolve the aliment ° 


appears from the contrivance of nature in mak- 
ing the falivary duts of animals which ruminate,» 
extremcly open: fuch animals as fwallow their 
aliment without chewing, want falivary glands. 
Avburbnete- 
To SA'LIVATE. va. [from aliva, Latini] 
To purge bythe falival plands. 
She war prepoffefled with thz feandal of fali- 
vating, and went out of town. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SA‘LIVATION. n.f- [from Seni A 
method of cure much praétifed of late 
m venereal, fcrophulous, and other ob- 
ftinare caufes, by promoting a fecretion 


of fpittle. ) Quincy. 
Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will 
make a fmall falivutions Grew's Cofmel. 


SALI’vous, 


~ 
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SALT voUs, 44. [from /aliva ] Confifting 
of ¢pittle ; having.the nature of fpittle. 

There hiappeneth an elongation of the uvula, 

through the abundance of falivous humour flowing 


upon it. F Wifeman. 
Sa’LLET. ty’ [corrupted by pro- 
‘SA‘’LLETING. nciation from jalad. | 


I tried upon fallet oil. Boyle. 
Sow fome easly fall-ting. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
SAa’LLIANCE. 2. f. [from /ally.] The aé& 
of iffuing forth; fally. 
inelegant, but out of ufe. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with fo fierce falliance 
And fell intent, .ye did at earft me meet. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sa’tirow. z. f [ /alix,Latin.] Atree of 
the genus of willow. 
Sallews and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. Dryden. 
SA'LLOW, adj. [Jalo German, black ; 
Jale, French, foul.) Sickly; yellow. 
__ Whar a deal of brine 
‘Hath waht thy faiiow cheeks for Rofaline? 
Sbakefpeare. 
The fcene of beauty and delight is chang'd: 
"No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But haggard Grief, lean looking /allocu Care, 
And pining Difcontent, a rucful train, 
Dwell on my brow, alfhideous and forlorn. 
Ú Rowe. 
Sa‘Lrowness. 2. f. [from fallow.] Yel- 
lownefs ; fickly palenefs. 
A fith diet would give fuch a fallorunefs to the 
celebrated beauties of this ifland, as would f{carce 
make them diftinguifhable from thofe of France. 


Addifon. 

SSA’LLY. 2. f. (alle, French.] l 

s1. Eruption; illue from a place befieged ; 
quick egreis. 

The deputy fat-down before the town for the 
{pate of ‘three winter months; during which 
time fullies wite made by the Spaniards, but 
they were beaten in with lofs. » Bacon. 

2, Range; excurfion. 

Every one fhall know a country better, that 
makes often falles into it, and traverfes it up 
and down, than he thar, like a mill-horfe, goes 
{till round in the fame track. Locke. 

3. Flight; voiatile or {prightly exertion. 

Thefe paffages were intended for fillies of wit; 
but whence comes all this cage of wic ? 

-Stilling fleet. 
4. Efcape; levity; extravagant flight; 
trolick ; wild gaiety ; exorbitance. 

At his return all was clear, and this excurfion 
was cftcemed but a fully of youth. Wotton. 

= "Tis but a fally of youth. _ Deitbams Sepby. 

We have written fome:things which we may 
with never to have thought on: fome fallies of 

-= levity ought to be tmputed to youth. Swift. 

The epifodical part, made up of the extrava- 
rant jailics of the prince of Wales and Falftaft’s 
humour, is of his own invention. 

Sfutefpeare lu ftrated, 
Jo Sa’tuy. v. n [from the noun,} To 
make an eruption } to iffue cut. 

The Turks fallying forth, received thereby 
great hurt. Kroll. 

Thenoife of fome tumultuous fight; 

They break the truce, and fally out by night. 

R Dryden. 

The fummons take of the fame trum pet’s call, 
To ja'l fromione port, or man one pubiic wail. 

Tarte. 
SGA'LLYFORT. n. fe [Jal and port,] Gate 
-at which failies are made. 

Ny flippery foul had quit the fort, 

FBirt thatthe topp'd the fallypors, = Chavcland. 
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Love to our citadel reforts 
Through th:fe deceitful fal/y ports 5 ' 

Our fentine)s betray our forts. Denbam. 

SALMAGU‘NDI. A.J. [It is faid to be cor- 
rupted from felon mon gout, or falé à 
mon gout.} A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled ‘herrings with oil, vinegar, 
pepper, and onions. 

SALMON, 2.f..[/elno, Latin; /aimon, 
French.] | 

The falmon js accounted the king of freth- 
water fith, and is bred in rivers relating to the 
fea, yet fo: far from it as admits no tinéture of 
brackifhnefs. He is faid to. caft his fpawn in 
Auguft: fome fay that then they dig a hole in a 
fafe place in the gravel, and there place their 
eggs or {pawn, atter the melter has done his na- 
tural office, and then cover it over with gravel 
and ftones, and fo leave it to their Creator's 
protection; who, by a gentle heat which he 
infufes into that cold element, makes it brood 
and beget life in the fpawn, and to become 
farnlets early in the Spring: they haftc to, the fea 
before Winter, both the melter and {pawner.— 
Sir Francis Bacon obferves.the age of afaly:on 
exceeds not ten years. After he is gotinto thc 
fea he becomes trom a famlet, not fo big as a 
gudgeon, to be a fa/mon, in as fhort a time as a 
gofling becomes.a goofe. Walton's Angler. 

They fpoke them with an inftrument fome- 
what like the falwcn {pear. 

Carczu’s Survey, of Cornwall, 

They, take fatmon and trouts by groping. and 
tickling them under the bellies in the pools, 
where they hover, and fo throw them on land. 

} Carew. 

Of fithes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
falmon and trout. —_ Pracham. 

SA‘LMONTROUT. x. f. A trout that has 
fome refemblance to a falmon. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the fea 
falmontrouts as much. different from others, in 
fhape and fpots, as fheep differ in their fhape and 
bignefs. Walton's Angler. 

SALPI’con. 2. fi [In cookéry.] A kind 
of farce put into holes cut in legs of beef, 
veal or mutton. Bailey. 

SALSAMENTA‘RIOUS. adj. [ /al/amentarius, 
Latin.) Belonging to falt things, 

Dig. 

Sa‘ustry. sf [Latin.] A plant 

Salfify, or the common: fort of goatibeard, is 
of a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all 
over ftreaked, and engraven in the fpaccs be- 
tween the ftreaks, which are fharp pointed to- 
wards the end. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Sausoa’cip. .aaj. [ falfus and acidus, 
Latin.] Having a talte compounded of 
filtnefs and fourneds. 

The falfoacids help its paffing off ; as fal prunel. 


Floyer. 
Satsu’crnous, adj.'[ /alfugo, Lat, } Saltith : 
fomew hat falt. 

The dittin¢tion of falts, whercby they are 
difcriminated into acid, volstile, or Jaljuginous, 
if I may fo cal! the fugitive falts of animal fub- 
flances, and fixed or alowlizate, may appear of 
much ufe in natural philofophy. Boyle. 


SALT. af. [falt; Gothick ; pealz, Sax- 
on; Jal, Latin; fel, French. ] 

1, Salt is a body whofe two effential pro- 
perties {cem to be, diffolubility in water, 
and a pungent fapor: it is an aétive in- 
combuttible fubflance : it gives all bodies 
confiftence, and preferves them from cor- 
ruption, and occafions -all the variety of 
taites. “There are three kinds of faults, 
fixed, volatile, and effential ; fixed Salt 
is drawn, by calcining the matter, 


then} SALTA TION. w f. [jalvatio, Latin.] 


SAL 


boiling the afhes in a good deal of water s" 
after this the folution is filtrated, and all 
the moifture evaporated, when the /a/t 
remains in a dry form sat) the bottom z» | 
this is called^a lixivious fait. Volatile 
Jalt is that drawn chiefly trom the parts 
of animals, and fome putrified parts of, 
vegetables; ~it riles cafily, and is the 
moft volatile of any. The efleniial /a/t 
is,drawn from, the juice oi plants -by 
cryftallization. Harris. 

Is not difcourfe, manhood, learning, gentle 
nefs, virtue and liberality, the fpice and Jer 
that feafons a man. Stake!peaice 

He perfidioufly:has given u”, 
For certain drops of falt, your city Rom’, 
To his wife and mother. Shakeip. Coriclartis.> 

Since fa/ts differ much, fome being fiat, tome 
volatile, fome acid, and fome.urinous, the twu 
qualities wherein they agree are, that it is 
eafily diffoluble in water, and affects the palatz 
with a fapour, good or evil. Boyles 

A particle of fat may be compared to'a chaos, 
being denfe, hard, dry, and earthy in ‘the cen- 
tre, and rarc, foft, and moift in the cireumfer- 
ence. Newton's Opticse 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in’ fome 
degree pellucid, fharp, or pungent to the taftc, 
and diffuluble in water; but after that is eva- 
porated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and form- 
ing themfelves into angular figures. Wocdward. 

2. ‘Tafte; fmiack. 

Though we are juftices and doétors, and 
churchmen, Mr. Page, we have fome Talt of 
our youth in us; weare the fons of women. 

Shakelp. Merry Wives of Windfore. 
3. Wit; merriment. 
SALT. adj. 
1. Having the tafte of falt; as, alt fith, 

We were better parch in.Africk fun, 

Than in the prideand fale {corn of his eyes. _, 
Shake/peanes 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are falter than.a young man’s, $ 
And venomous to thinecyes. Skakc]p. Coriclanute 
2. Impregnated with falt. k 

Hang hint, imechanical falt butter rogue; D 

will awe-him with my cudgel. i 
Shakefp. Merry Wines of Windjore, 

It hath ‘been obferved by the ancicats, thaé 
falt water will diffolve fait put into it in lefs time 
than fréfh water. Bacona 

A lcap into fal” waters very often gives anew 
motion to the fpirits, and a new turn to the 
blood. Addifore 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by let- 
ting out the water of the fale {prings on them, 
always after rain. AMcrtimere 

3. Abounding with fale, : 

He fhall inhabit the parched,places in the wil. 
dernefs in a fa/t land, and novinhabited. 

Jer. xvih. be 
Lat.] Lecherous; falacious, © 
Be a whore ftill: ET 
Make ufe of thy falt hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths; ‘bring down the rofes 
cheek'd youth 

To the 'tub-fait, and the diet. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! Sha! tbe 

This new-marricd many approaching here, , 
Whofe felt imagination yet hath: wrong'd 
Your wel:-defended honour, you muit pardons, 

Shak efpeares 
To Sart. w. a. [from the noun.] To fsa- 
fon with. fale. 3 

If the offering was of Reh, it was ited 

thrice, Browne 
SALTANT. adje.[ faltans, Latin,] < Jump- 
Ing ; dancing. . 


4. [Salax, 


Wake. Timste 
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4. The a&t of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for falrarion, their 
hinder legs do far exceed the others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Beat; palpitation. 

ifthe great artery be hurt, you will difcover 
it by its falrasion and florid:colour. 

Wifersan's Surgery. 
SA'LTCAJ. n. f. 

Many give a lump of falt, which they ufually 
cill a falecar, made at the falterns, which makes 
the pigeons much affect the place. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Sav’rcecrar. n. f: [ falt and cellar.) Vei- 
fel of falt fet on the table. 

When any falt is fpilt on the table-cloth, 
fhake it outeinto the faltce/lar. 

Swift's Direicns to the Butler. 
Sa’trer. x. f. [from /alt.] 
1. One who falts. 
2. One who fells falt. 
' After thefe local names, the moft have becn 
derived from occupations; as fmith, fater; ar- 
mourer. Camden's Remains. 
Sa/LTERN. m.f A faltwork. 

A faltcat made at the falterns. 

Mortimer’s Huftandry. 

SAETINBA’NCO, n fe [ faltare in baxco, to 

climb on a bench, as a imountebank 

mounts a hank or bench.] A quack or 
mountebank. 

Saltinéancoes, quackfalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: were AE fop-alive, the Piazza, and 
Pont-neuf could not fpeak their fallacies. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours. 

He play'd the fa/rizbanco’s part, 

*Transtorm’d't’ a Frenchman by my art. =s _ 

; ; Hudibras. 

SA'LTIER, n. f. [ faultiere, French.} Term 
of heraldry: det st 

A faitier is in the form of a St. Andrew's 
crofs, and’ by fome is taken to'be an engine`to 

"take wild beats: in French it is called un fau- 

fair s it is an honourable bearing.’ Peachan:. 

Ss’Lrisn. adj. [from falt.] Somewhat fait. 

Soils of afatr:/b nature improve fandy grounds. 

Mortimer. 

SA'LTLESS. adj. [from falt.} Infipid; not 
tating of falr. 


falt; in a falt manner. 


* falt? 

Salt water paffing through earth, through 
ten veffels, one within another, hath not loft 
its falrnefs, fo as ta become potable ; but drained 

‘ through twenty, become Treh. Bann. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except 
thev dart out fomewhat that is piquant and to 
the quick + men ought to find the difference be- 
tween falincfs and bitternefs. Bacon. 

SALTAN, t n- f. (falt and pan, or pit.) 
SALT-rir. Pit where falt i got. 

Moab and Ammon fhall be as the breeding of 

nettles, falt-pirs, and a perpetual defolation. 
Zcpb. lie Q. 
Cicero prgttily calls them falinas filt-pans, that 
“you may extract’ falt out of, and {prinkle where 
you pleafe. Bacon. 
"| The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, 
by the duke of Somerf{et's fult-pans near White- 
haven. É W-idwarid on Foffils. 
Sartre TRE. n f- [ fal petra, Latin; fal 

_ petre, Fr.) Nitre. 

Nitre, or falipetre, having a crude and windy 

fpirit, by the heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. 
Bacon. 

Nitre or falzpetre, in heaps af earth, bas been 
extraftcd, if they be expofcd to the air, fo as 
go be kept from rain. Loske. 


SA’LVABLE. adj. [from alvo, Latin.] 


SALVAGE. adj. Ẹ faulvage, French ; fel- 


Sanv/aTion, n. f. [from Jakvo, Latin. ] 


\SALU'SRITY. 2. f. [from /alubrious.] Whol- 
SA'LTLY. adv. [from fak.} With tafe of | 
Sarve. 2. f. [This word is originally and 
Sa’tTNEss, z. f. [from /slt.} Take of | 
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SALVABIY'LITY. n. /. [from falvable.] Pot- j 


fibility of being received to everlaiting 
hite. 
Why do we Chrittians fo fiercely argue againft 
the fulvabiliry of each other, as if it were; our 
wifh that all thould be damned, but thofe of our 
particular fect ? *. Decay of Piety. 


Pofible to be faved. 


Our wild fancies about God's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thofe decrees, and 
have bid fair to the damning of «many whom 
thofe left fulvable. Decay of Piety. 


waggio, Italian, trom f/va, Lat.J Wild ; 
rude; cruel. Itis now {poken and written 


favage. 
May the Effexian plains 
Prove as adefert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beats, or men as wild as they. 
Waller. 


A favage race inur'd to blood. Dryden. 


Prefervation from eternal death; recep- 
tion to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 
ters of underftanding or knowledge, all men’s 
faiwation, and all men’s endiefs perdition, are 
things fo oppofite, that whofocver doth affirm 
the one muft neceffarily deny the other. 

Hooker. 
Him the moft High, 

Wrap'din abalmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw'ft, receive; to walk with God 

High in falvation, and the climes of blifs, 

Exempt trom death. 
Sa’ivaTory. 2. f. [ /alvatcire, French. } 

A place where any thing is preferved- 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, 
phantafy, and memory, in what falvatcries or 
repofitories the fpecies of things paft are cón- 
ferved. Hales Origin of Mankind 


SALU’BRIOUS. adj. [ falsbris, Latin. } | 


Wholfome ; 
health. 
The warm limbeck draws 


Salubricus waters from the nocent brood. 
PEilips. 


healthful; promoting 


fomenefs ; heaithfulnefs, 


properly /a/f, which having /a/ves in the 
plural, the fingular in time was borrow- 
ed from it: yealf, Saxon, undoubtedly 
from fa/vus, Latin. } 
1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts; an- emplafter. 
wet us hence, my fovereign, to provide 
A faive for any fore that may betide. 


Sleepis pain’s cafiett {ictus and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Denne. 
Go ftudy falve and. treacle: ply. : 
Your tenant’s leg, orhisfore-eye.  Ch:aveland. 
The royal fword thus drawn, has curd a 
wound, 
For which no other falve could have been found. 
Waller. 
Though moft were forely wounded, none were 
læn; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 
And fome with [atves they cure. Dryden. 
2. Help; remedy. 
LE they hal excommunicate me, hath the doc- 
trine of mecknefs any falve forme then? 
Hammond. 
To SALVE. v. a. [falvo, Latm3 or from 
the noun. | 


t. Tocure with medicaments appliee, 


s Milton's Par. Lift. | 


Shakejp. Henry V1.1 
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Many fkilful leeches him abide, i 
To falve his hurts. Fairy Queen? 
+ Te-fhould be to'little pisrpofe for them tò (Avat 
the wound, by making proteftations in dilvrace’ 
of their own ations. l Hocker e- 
Thre which, if I perform, and do furvive, » 
» Idobefeecit your majcity may falve 
The long-growa-wounds of my intemperature. || 
: Shakefp. Uenry Vi. 
2. To help; to remedy. by? 
Some feek to falve their blotted names 
With others blot, "till atl do tatte of thames 
- i r Sidneye ~ 
Our mother-tongue; which truly of itic!# is- 
both full enough for profes and ftatth?-enough. 
for verft, hath long time “been counte? mreit 
bare-and burrensof both; which default, Wiea 
as fome- endeavoured to falve and cure, they 
patchcd up the holes with rags from otherilans 
guages. ` Sperjre 

3. Vo help or fave by a falvo an excufe,. 

or refervation. 
Sgnorant bam. not how this is (sord: they da 
it but after the truth is made manifett. Heokere- 
My more particular, l 
And that waich moft with you thouldjalve my 
goingy d 
Is Fulvia’sdesth. :Shakefpe Ant. and Ciespatr ge» 
The fchoolmen were like the aftronomtts, . 
who, to fafue phenomena, framed.to their con- 
ceit eccentricks and epicycles; fo they, to falve 
the practice of the church, had devifed a great 
number of ftrange politions. Bacon. 
There muft be another ftate to make up the 
inequalities.of this, and fe/ve all irsegular appea-@ 
ances. i Atterbury. 

This condu@t might give Horace the hint to 
fay, that when Homer was at afofs to bring any * 
difficult matter to an i{fu-, he laid his nero 

’afleep, and this faved ail difficulty. Broome. 

4. [From fatvo, Latin.}. -To falute.. Ob- 
folete. ? 

That ranger knight in prefence came, 
And goodly fulvéd them ; who nought again” 

| Him anfwered as courtefy became. - 

Fairy Qyæn. 

SALVER: m A [A velel, I fuppofe, ufed 
at firft to carry away. or fave. what Was 
Jeft.], A plate on which any thing 19 
preiented, = 

He has printed them in fuch a- portable yos- 
lume, that many of tnem may be ranged toge- 
ther an.a.fingle plate; and is of opinion that a 
Ja'ver of fpectators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a fulvee of 
{weetmeats. Addifin. 

Between cach a& tne trembling fa/vers rin, 
From foup to fw-et wine. ; Popx 

SALVO. n.f. (from. falvo jure, Latin, a 
form ufed in‘ granting any thing: as 
fakvo jure putei. | An exception ; a re-- 
fervation ; an excufe. 

‘They admit many fek:ss, cautionsy-and re- 
fervations, ív as they crofs not the chief deGgn. 
King Charles. 

Fr will be hard-ifhe cannot bring himfei fot 
at lait with fome fatvo or'difttin@ien, and be his 
own con‘effor. L' Eftrange. 

lf others of a more ferious turn join with u 
deliberately in their religious profefions of loy- 
alty., with any private /aluces or ovations, they 
would do well tə confider thofe maxims in which: 
allcafuifts are agreed. Add fen. 

Sa/LUTARINEsS. n. fe [from falutary.] 
Wholfomenets ; quality of contribuung 
to healthy or fafety. 

SA’LUTARY. aaj [ falutaire, Fr. falu- 
taris, Lat.] Whoifame ; healthful ; fafers 
advantageous; contributing to health or 
fafety. 7 

The gardens, yasds, and avenucs are dry and 

clean 
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releza; and fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 
It was want of taith in our Saviour’s country- 
“men, which hindered him from fhedding among 
them the falutary emanations of his divine virtue ; 
and.he. did not many mighty works there, be~ 
caufe of their unbelief. — Benticy. 
SALUTATION. tif [falutaticon, Fr. fa- 
dutatio, Lan] “The aét or ftile of falut- 
ing; grecting. 
- The early village cock 
Hath twice cone falu:zficn to the morn. Sdake/p. 
: Thy kingdom’s peers 
Speak my felutation in their minds3 
st Whofe voices: 1 defire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland! Skakelp. Macbeth. 
On her the angel hail 
Leftow'd, the holy /a/utation ufed 
To Weft Mary. ~ Milton. 
In all public meetings or private addreifes, 
ufe thofe torms of faluratizn, reverence, and de- 
ccncy, ufuc! amongft the moft fober perfons. 
3; Taylor's Rule of living bery. 
- Court and ftate he wifely thuns; 
Nor brit’d, todervile falutations runs. Dryden. 
To Saru’te. v, a [ faduto, Lat. faluer, Fr.) 
1. To greet; to hail. 
The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zociack in his glift'ring coach. 


Shakelpeare’s Titus Andronicus. | 


Onz hour sence 

Shall falure youz grace of York as mother. Shak. 

2. To pleafe ; to gratify. 
Would Fhad no being, 

If this falute my dlood a jot: ic faints me, 

To think what follows. Skakefp. Hens VIII. 
3. To kifs. 
SALU'TE. ». f. [from the verb. ] 
». Salutation ; greeting. 

The cuttom of prayiaz for thofe that fneeze 
is more anci-ni than thefe opinions hereof; fo 
that not any one difcafe has been the occafion of 
this sute and deprecation. Brewn. 

O, what avails m= new that honour high 
Ts have conceiv'd of God, or that falute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among, women blew ! 

Ailton. 
Continual jalutes and addreffzs entertaining 
him all the way, kept him from faving fo great 
a life, but with cne glance of his eye upon the 
paper, tilihe came to the fatal.place where he 
was dabbet. South. 
J fhall not trouble my reader with the firit 


falutes of our thre friends. + ès’ Addijon. 
2. Akils. l 
There cold falutes, but herea lover’s kifa. 
Rofcommen. 


SALU TER. n. f. [from falute.] te who 
falutes. 
SALUTI FEROUS. adj. [ falutifer, Latin.] 
icali; bringing health. 
‘The king commanded him to go to the fouth 
of France, believing that nothing would contri- 
* Bute more to the reitoriag of his former vigour 
tlian the gentio fa/utiferous air of Montpelier. 
Dernis’s Letters. 
SAME. adj: { famd, Gothic ; fammo, Swe- 
diih.) l 
3. Not different; not another; identical ; 
beiug of the like kind, fort, or degree. 
Mifo, as tpitefully as her rotten voice eould 
utter it, fet forth the fame fins of Amphialus. 


Sidney. 
The tenor of man’s woe 
Feelds on the fume. Milton. 
Th? etherial vigour ie in all the fame, 
Aand ev'ry fout is SEd with equal flame. Dryd. 


If ittelf had been colourc#, it would have 
tranfor Zed all vifitle objects tin@ured with the 
fore colours a8 “we fec what ever is beheld 
through a coloured glafs, appears’ of the fan-e 
colour with the giafs. Ray on the Creation. 
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The merchant does not keep money by him; 
but if you confider what money mutt be lodged 


in the banker’s hands, the cafe will be much the | 


Jome. Lecke. 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety 

of juices as there isin the fame animal. Arbutb. 
2. That which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the jame he fpends, 

Who {pends his blood his country to relicve. 
Daniel. 
SA’MENESS. 4. fe [from fame. ] 
1. Identity; the ftate of being not another; 
not different. 

Difference ot perfuafion in matters of religion 
may eafily fall out, where there is the femene/s 
of duty. allegiance and fubjection. `K. Charlès. 

2. Undiftinguifhable refer: blance, 
© Ifall courts have a faminels `n them, things 
may be as they were in my time, when all em- 
ployments went to parliamentmen’s friends. 
Swift. 
SA'MLET. 2. fe [ falmonet, or falmonlet.] A 


little {almon. 

A falmon, after he.is got into the fea, becomes 
from a famlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a 
falmon,: in as fhort a time as a gofling becomes 
a goofe. Walton's Angler. 

Sa/MPHIRE. 2. f. [ faint Pierre, Fr. rith- 
mum, Lat.| A plant preferved in pickle. 

This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fe2-fliore, where it is wathed by 
the falt water. It is greatly efteemed for pick- 
ling, andis fometimes ufe? in medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers jamphire: dreadful 
trade! 8 
Methinks he fecms no bigger than his head. 

Shakefpeare. 
SaMpre. n.f. [from example.] A {peci- 
men; a part of the whole fhown, that 

judgment may be madc of the whole.. 

He entreated them to tarry but two days, 
and he himfelf would bring them a fample of the 
Oar. Raleigh. 

I have not engaged myfelf to any: 1 am not 
loaded with a full cargo: ‘tis fuffcient if L bring 
a fample of fome goods in this voyage. Dryden. 

I defign this but for afample of what 1 hope 
more fully to difcufs. Woodward. 

Determinations of juftice were very {ummary 
and decifive,: and generally put an end to the 
~¥exations of a law-fuit by the ruin both of plain- 
Uff and defendant :: travellers. have recorded 
fome jumples of this kind. dddifon. 

From moft bodies 

Some little bits afk leave to flow ; 

And; as through thee cxnals they roll, 

Bring up a ample of the whole. Prior. 
Ta SA'MpLEe v. a. To thew fomething 

fimilar. Ainfw. 
SAMPLER. x. f. [exemplar, Lat. whence.it 

is fomctimes written /amplar.] A pattern 

of work; a piece worked by young girls 


for improvement. 

O love, why do’ft thow in thy beautiful fam- 
pier {ct fuch a work for my defire to fet out, 
which is impoMble ? Sidney. 

Fair Philomela, fhe but loft her tongue, 

And in a tedinus Jampler few'd her mind. Shak. 

We created with our needles both one flower, 

_ Both on one fumplar, fitting on one cuthion 3 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one key, 
Asif our bands, our fides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorp’rate. Shakepeare. 

Coarfe complexions, 
And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
The fampler, and to teize the houfewite's wool. 
Milton. 

I faw her fober over a fampler, or gay over-a 

Jointed bhaby. Pope. 
SA NABLE. adj. [fanabilis, Lat.] Curable ; 


fufceptive of remedy ; remediable. 


SAN j 
SANA’TION. n.f [ fanatio, Lat.] The ac 


of curing. 
Confider well the member, and, if you have 
no probable hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 


SA°NATIVE. adj. [from fano, Lat.}] Power- 


ful to cure ; healing. 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 


SA‘NATIVENESS. z. f+ [from /fanative.] 


Power to cure. ` 
SANCTIFICA’TION. 2. fo [Janttification, 
French, from /anđifico, low Latin.] 
1. The itate of being freed, or aét of free- 
ing from the dominion of fin for the time 
- to come 

The grace of his-/anflification and life, which» 
was firft received in him, might pafs:from’ him 
to his whole race, as malediétion came from 
Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The act of making. holy ;, confecra- 
tion. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and de- 
voutly adores and. kiffes it: after this follows a: 
long prayer for the fanétification: of chat new fign 
of the crofs. Stilling fleet. 

Sa’nNcCTIFIER. 2. f.\ [from /an@ify.] He 
that fanctifies or makes holy. 

To be the fanéifer of a people, and to bs 
their God, is all.ona. Derban:'s Phyfico-Tbeol. 


To SA’NCTIFY. u. a. [ fanctifier, Fr. 


Jandifico, Latin.) . 
1.. To tree from thei power of fin: for the 


time to come. . 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the Yn- 
clean, fanétifieth to the purifying of the-flefh, how: 
much more fhall the blood.of Chrift ? 

Heb. iX. 13e 
2. To make holy. 

What actions can exprefs the Intire purity of 
thought, which refines and janéfiics: a virtuous 
mah ? AAddifons 

3, To make ameans of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making, many things un- 
clean, as the law did, hath funtified thofe things 
generally to all, which particularly each man ta 
himfelf muft fanétify, by a reverend and holy 
ufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been y,cafed.to 
fend upon me, are fo much the more welcome, 
as a means which his mercy hath fanfified fo to 
me as to make me repent of that unjuft act. 

y King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our 
devotion, or by any ftrength in themfelves direét 
caufes of it; but the grace of God is pleafed to 
move us by ways fuitable to our nature, and to» 
fanélify thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. 

~ South. 
4. To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz‘d at what he faw, 
Made hafe to farétify the blifs by law. Dryden. 
5. To fecure trom violation.. + fag i 
‘Truth guards the poet, fanétifies the line. Pope. 
SANCTIMO’NIOUS. adj. [ftom /an@imonta, 
Lat.] Saintly ; having the appearance of 
fanctity. | 

A fan8imonious pretence, under a pomp of 
form, without the graceof an inward integrity, 
will not ferve the turn. L'Eftrange. 

SA’NCTIMONY. m. Jo [ fundinonia, Lat.] 
Holinefs ; {erupulous auiterity ; appear- 


ance of holinefs. 

If fanStimony, and a frail vow between an er- 
rant-Barbarian and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be 
not too hard for my wit, and all the trite of 
hell, theu fhalt enjoy her. Shake!p. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un- 
dertaking, with moit suftere funttimony, the ac- 
complifh'd. Shahkefprare. 

There 
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There was creat realon why all difcreet 
princes fhould beware of yielding hafty belief to 
the robes of far Pimy. Raleigh. 

Sa’netTion. 2. jı [ fanion, Fr. fandio, 
Latin. 

1, ‘The a& of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power ; ratifica- 
tion. 

I have kill 'd a fave, 
And of his blood caus'd to be mix'd with wine: 
Fill every man his bowh There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this fanéion in. Ben. Jonf. 

Againtt the publick janéions of the peace, 
With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Dryden's Æ neis. 

‘There needs no pofitive law or fanGion of God 
‘to ftamp an obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. 

South. 

By the laws of men, enaéted by civil power, 
gratitude is not enforced ; that is, not enjoined 
by the fanéfion of penalties, to be inflicted upon 
the perfon that fhall not be found grateful. South. 

The fatisfa&tions. of the Chriftian life, in its 
prefent practice and future hopes, are net the 
mere raptures of enthufiafm, as the ftri&ef pro- 
feflors of realon have added the faxélion of their 
teftimony. Watts. 

This word is often made the fanGion of an 
oath: it is reckoned a great commendation to be 
a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanéfion and authority, it is only yet 
a private work. Baker on Learning. 

z. A law; adeerec ratified. Improper. 

Tis the firft fanétion nature gave to man, 
Each other to affift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa/ncTITUDE, 2. f. [from /anGus, Lat.] 
Holinefs ; goodnefs ; faintlinefs, 

In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker fhone, 
Truth, wifdom, fanéitude, ferene and pure. Mat. 
Sa’netity. 2. f. ( fan@itas, Lat.] 
1. Holinefs; the ftate of being holy. 
At his touch, 

Such farfity hath Heaven given his hand, 
“They preiently amend. Sharelpzare. 
God attributes to place 

No faréfity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. Milten, 
2. Goodneis; the quality of being good ; 
purity ; godlinefs. 
This youth 
Yreliev'd with fuch fenéity of love, 
And to his iniage, which methough: did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did 1 devozlon. Sbakefp. 

It was an obfervationof the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increafed by the 
itrength of their arms than the fanc?ity of their 
manners. ai ddifiz. 

3. Saint; holy being. 

About him all the jan/Pisies of heav'n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt’rance. Filton. 

Jo Sa’NCTUARISE. U. n. [from /anfuary. ] 
To shelter by means of facred privileges. 
Not in ufe. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanéwarife. 
Shake/peare. 

SA’NCTUARY. v». S- { fan@uaire, Yr 
JanGuariun:, Lat. 

1. A holy place ; holy ground. Properly 
the penetralia, or molt retired and awful 
part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enouch, 

Shall we dere to raze the funduary, 
And pitch our evils there ? 

‘Shey often plac’d 

Within his fanfucry itfclf their thrines. Mile. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute 

nothing to the happinefs o; the country who 

only ferve God in the duties of a holy life, who 

attend his far@uary, and daily addrefs his good- 

nets. Rogers's Sermons. 


Shabefpeare. 
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2. A place of protection ; a facred afy- 
lum ; whence a/an@uary man, onc who 
takes fhelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fan&uary. 

I'll hence forthwith unto the fandluary, 
To {ave at leaft the heir of Edwards right. 

Shake[peare's Hea-y V1. 

Oft have I heard of fan&uary men ; 

But fan&uary children ne'er “till now. Sbakefp. 

He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of 
his company regiftered themfelves fanuary men. 

l Bacon's Henry VIL 

Howfosver the funétuary man was protected 
from his creditors, yet his goods out of fand?uary 
fhould not. ~ Bacon's Henry VIL. 

3- Shelter ; protection, 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes 
to the meadows ? Very much, fays the frog ; 
for he that's worlted will be fure to take fanc- 
tuary in the fens. L’ Eftrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made 
fuel for the fire 5 but fome reliques of it took 
fan@uary under ground, and efcaped the common 
deftiny. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

SAND. 2. f. [ Jand, Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of ftone not conjoined, or itone 
broken to powder. 

That finer matter called fand, is no other than 
very {mall pebbles., Woodward. 

Here 1° th’ fands 
Thee IIl rake up, the poft unfandtified. Shatef. 

Hark, the fatal fo:lowers do purfue ! 

Thi fands are numbzr`d that make up my life : 
Here muft I tay, and here my life muft end. 
Sbakefpeare's Henry Vi. 

Sard hath always its root in clay, and there 
be no veins of fand any great depth within the 
earth. Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to referibc. king Phi 
lip thewed him the difference betwixt the ink 
box and fand box. Hovwwel. 

lf quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs 
veffel, and that veffe! exactly ftapped, and kept 
for ten weeks in a fand furnace, whofe heat may 
be conftant, the corpufcles that conftitute the 
quickfilver will, atter innumcrable revolutions, 
be fo connected to one another, that they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Bake. 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with jond bags did of old. Hudibras. 

The force of water tafs goid out trom the 
bowels of mountains, and expofes it among th: 
lands of rivers. Dryden. 

Shells are found inthe great jad pit at Wool- 
wich. Woodward. 

Celia and I, ‘the other day, 
Walk'd o'er the fand hills to the fea. Prior. 

2. Barren country covered with fands. 

Moft of his army being fain, he, with a few 
of his friends, fought to fave themfelvcs by fight 
overi the defert fan::. Knolles 

Her fons {pread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian fards. Mikon. 

So, where our wild Numidian waites extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defeend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the fands, and (weep whole plains away. 
The helplefs travedler, with wiid furprife, é 


Sbak. 


Sees the dry defartall around him rife, 
And fmother'd in the dutty whirlwind dies. 
Addifen. 
SANDAL; a. f. [ fandule, Fr. Yandalium, 
Latin. ] A lovte.fhiee. 
‘Thus tung the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and 
rills, K 
While ftillthe morn went‘out with fencals grey. 
Dilton. 
From his robe 
Flows light inetfable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold : with golden jandals 
His feet are fod. Prior. 
The fardals of cclettial mold, 
Fledg’é with ambrofial plumes, and ‘rich with 
gold, i 
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Surround her feet, Pope's Odyfay. 


SA'NDARAK. a. f. [ fandaraque, Fr. Jan- 


daraca, Lat. } 


1. Aimineral of a bright colour, not much 


unlike to red arfenick. Baile. 


2. A white guin oozing out of the juniper- 


tree. pa Bailey. 


Sa‘NDBLIND. adj. { Jand and blind.) Hav- 


ing a defeé in the eyes, by which {mall 
particles appear to fly before them, 

My true begotten father, being more than 
fandblird, high gravelblind, knows me not: 

_ Skakefp. Mercbant of Venice. 
Sa’nDBOx Tree. n. f. [hura, Lat. ] A plant. 

The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain 
on till they are full ripe, burft in the heat of 
the day with a violent explofion, making a noife 
like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the feeds 
are thrown about to a confiderable diftance. 
Thefe feeds, when green, vomit and purge, and 
are fuppofed to be fomewhat a-kin to nux vomi- 
ca. Miller. 

Sa’NDED. adj.. [from fand.) 
1. Covered with fand; barren. 
In well janded lands little or no fnow lies. 
Mortimer. 
The river pours along 
Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes 3 

Then o'er the funded valiey floating {preads. 

r Thenjir. 
2. Marked with {mall fpots; variegated with 
dufky {pecks. 

My hounds arc bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, fo fanded, and iheir heads are hung 
Withears that {weep away the morning cewe 

“Ebakejpesre. 
SA'NDERLING. 2. f A bird: 
We reckon coo:s, Janderlings, pewets, and 
mews. Careiy. 
SANDERS; 2. f. [ /uatalum, Lat.) A pre- 
cious kind of Indian wood, cf which 
there are three forts, red, yellow, and 
green. Baiicy. 
Aromatize it with farders. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SA’NDEVER. #. J. 

That which our Englith glaffmen call fandever, 
and the French, of whom probably the name 
was borrowed, /uind-ver, is that recrement that 
is made when the materials of glafs, namely, 
fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kepe long in tufion, the 
mixture cafts up the fuperfluous falt, which the 
workmen afterwards take off with ladles, and 
Jey by as liie worth. Boyles 

SA'NDISH. adj. [from Jand.) Approaching 
to the nature of fand ; loofe ; not clofe ; 


not compact. i 

Piant che-tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefh 

fandifh earth, taken trom under the turf. Evelyn. 

SA’NDSTONE. mf. [ fand and ftone.] Stone 

.of a loofe and friable kind, that eafily 
cruinbles into fand, 

Grains of gold in fardfore, from the mine 
of Cofta Rica, whichis not reckoned rich 5 but 
every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 
gold. 

San’py. adj. [from fand.) 
1. Abounding with fand ; full of fand, 

1 thould not fee the fandy haurglafs run, 
But J fhould think of hallows and of flats. Shak. 

Safer fhall he be on the jandy plains, 

Than where cafles mounted ftand. Shakilpe 

A region fo defert, dry, and fandy, that tra- 
vellers are fain to carry water on their camels. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Rough unwicldly earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with fandy ftoncs 
And gravel o’cr-bounding Phillips. 

O'er fandy wilds were yellow harvefts {pread. 

i Pope. 
Con- 


Woodward,” 


> 
e 
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2. Conftiting of fand, unfolid. 

Favour, fo bottomed upon the fandy founda- 
tion of perfonal refpects only, cannot be long 
lived, | Bacon to Villiers. 

SANE. adj. [ Janus, Lat.] Sound; healthy. 
Baynard wrote a.poem on preferving the 
body in a Jane apd found itate. 

Sane. The preterite of fng. 

Then fang Motes and Jfracl this fong unto the 
Lord. Exod. xv. 

The next they fang, of all creation firit. Milt. 

SANGUI/FEROUS adj. [ fanguifer, Latin.] 
Conveying blood. 

The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched 
to the mufcles of the face, particularly tie 
cheeks, whofe fanzaiferous veifels it twifts about. 

Deham’s Phy fico-Fheology. 
SANGUIFICA’TION. a. f.. [/anguificationy 
Fr. fanguis and facio, Lat.] The pro- 
daction of blood; the converfion of the 
ehyle into blood. 

Since the lungs are the chief inftrument of 
Sarguification, the animal that has thatorgan faulty 
can never pave the vital juices, derived from the 
blood, ina good ftate. Arbutinct. 

Afthmatick perfons have voracious appetites, 
and confequently, for wantof a right janguifica- 
tien, are leucophegmatick. Arbuthnot. 

SA’NGUIFIER, 7. Si [fanguis and facio, 
Latin.] Producer ot blood. 

Bitters. like choicr, are the beft farguifiers, and 
alfo the beft febrifugese  Floyer on the Humours. 

To SA'NGUIFY, v. n. [Anguis and facio, 
Lat.] ‘To produce blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command: in 
interior facultics, I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fan- 
gify and carnify, by the power of an indivi- 
dual foul. Hale. 

SA’NGUINARY, adj. [ fanguinarius, Latin. 
Jauguinaire, Fr, from fanguis, Latin.) 
Cruel ; bloody ; murtherous. 

We may net propagate religion by wars, or 
by jazyuinury perfecutions to force confciences. 

Bacon. 

The fcene is now more fanguinary, and fuller of 
actors: never was fuch a confuted myfterious 
civii war as this. Howel 

Paffton transforms us into a kind of favages, 
and makes us brutal and janguinury. Broom. 

SA NGuINARY. mf. [fanguis, Lat.) An 
herb. . Ainfeworth, 

SA‘NGUINE, adj. [ fanguin, Fr. Janguinens, 
from fanguis, Lat.] 

1, Red; having the colour of blood, 

This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rofe § wear; 
Saving, the fanguire colour of the leaves 
Did reprefent my mafter’s olufhing cheeks. 
Skatelpeare. 

A ftream of neét’rous humour ifluing How'd 
Sanguine. Milton. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her fanguine gown. Dryden. 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to thewind, 
And fanguine rcamers feem the fuod to fire : 

The weaver, charm'd with what bis loom de- 

gnd, 
Goes on to fca, and knows not to retire. Dryd. 

2. Abounding with blood more than any 
other humour ; cheerful. 

~ . The cholerick fell hart of the longevity of the 

ines Brown. 
hough thefe faults differ in their complexion: 
as fanguire from melancholy, yet they are fre- 
quently united. Gov. of To. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fètof fanguine tempers ridicule, in the num- 
ber of fopperies, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 

SANGUINE. n. f. [from Janguis.] Blood 
colour, ? 


Sa’NGUINENESS. 
SANGUINITY. 
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A griefly wound, 
From which forth gufh'd a ftream of gore, blood 
thick, 
That all her goodly garments ttain’d around, 
And in deep fanguine dy'd the graffy ground. 
: Fairy Queen. 

n. f. [from fanguine. | 

Ardour, heat of ex- 
pectation ; confidence. Sanguinity is per- 
haps only uled by Swift. 

Kage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps 
natural Courage, or janguinencjs of temper in 
others ; but true valvur it is not, if it knows 
not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above 
the power of all extrinfick violence; which 
keeps: itfelf a diftingt principality, indep2ndent 
upon the outward man. Decay of Piety. 

I very much diftruft your farguinity. Swift. 


SANGUI’NEOUs. adj. [ fanguineus, Latin. 


Janguin, Fr, | 
1. Conitictuting blood. 
This animal of Plato containeth not only fan- 
guineous and reparable particles, but is made up 
of veins, nerves, and arteries. Brown. 


2. Abounding with blood. 


A plethorick conftitution, in which true blood, 


abounds, is called fanguineous. Arbuthnot. 


Sa°NHEDRIM. nf. [ finedrium, Latin.] 


The chief council among the Jews, con- 
filting of feventy elders, over whom the 
high-prieft prefided. 

SA'NICLE. m. f. [ fauicle, Fr. fanicula, Lat. ] 
A plant. 


SANIES n. f. (Latin.] Thin matter; fe- 


rous excretion. 


It began with-a round crack in the fkin, witht 


out other matter than alittle /anies. Wifeman. 


Sa’nrous. adj. [from /anies.] Running a 


thin ferous matter, not a well-digeited pus. 

Obferving the ulcer fanicus, I propofed digef- 

tion as the only way to remove the pain. Wife. 
SANITY. 2». 
nefs of mind, 

How pregnant, fometimes, his replies are ! 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits ony 

Which fanity and reafon could not be 
_ So profp’roufly delivered of. Sbhake/p. Hamlet. 
SANK. The preterite of fink. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane 
had opened fome great floodgate of forrow, 
whereof her heart could not abide the violent 
ifue, the jank to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them clofe, took two fhips, 
and gave divers othersof rhcir fhips their death’s 
woynds, whereof toon after they fank and pe- 
rithed, Bacon's War with Spain. 

SANS. preps. [French] Without. Out 
of ufe. 
Laft fcene of all, £ 
That ends this frange eventful hiftory, 
Is fecond childifhnefs and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans talte, Jans eyery thing. 
¢ Shakefpeare. 
For nature fo prepofteroufly to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
_ Sans witchcraft could not. Shakefp. Othello. 
SAP. z. J- (yepe, Saxon; /2p, Dutch.] 
The vital juice of plants ; the juice that 
circulates in trees and herbs. 
_ Now fucking of the fap of herbs moft fweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
New in the fame bathing his tender feet. Spenf 
_ Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
in fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life fome memory. 

Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 
Left, being Over-proud with fap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itfel fe Shakefp. 


Shak. 


S- ( fanitas, Late}. Sound. 


SAP 


His prefence had infus'd 
Into the plant fciential jap. 
The fap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is {pread. Wall. 
Vegetables confit of the fame parts with ani- 
mal fubftances, fpirit, water, falt, oil, earth 3 
all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth, Arbuthnot. 


Milton. 


To Sar. v. a. [ fapper, Fr. xappare, Ital.] 


To under-mine ; to fubvert by digging 5 
to mine. 
Their dwellings were fapp'd by floods, 
Their houfcs fell upon their houfhold gods. 
Drydene 


To Sap. v. na To proceed by mine ; to pro- 


ceed invifibly. 

For the better fecurity of the troops, both af- 
faults are carried on by fapping. Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 

If fecret gold fps on from knave to knave. Popes: 


Sa’PPHIRE. 7,. S- Lfepphirus, Latin: fo 


that it. is improperly written /aphyre.] 
‘A precious ftone of a blue colour. 
Sapbire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 
In enroll’d tuffs, flow'rs purfled,. blue ånd- 
2 white, 
Like fopbire, pearl, in’rich embroidery. Shake’ 
He tinctures.rubies with their rofy hue, 
And on the faphire {preads a heavenly blue. 
Blackmores 
That-the fapbire thould grow foul, and lofe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous (tories of gems, are great 
arguments that their virtue is equivalent to their 
Value. Derkom. 


Sa’PPHIRINE. adj. [fapphirinus, Latin.) 


Sapbarine blue. 


Made of fapphire ; refembling fapphire. 
She was too fapbirine and clear for thee ; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy. fit dwellings be. 
Donne. 
A few grains`of`fhell filver, with a convenient 
Proportion of powdered cryftal glafs, having been 
kept three hours in fufion, L found the coliquated 
mafs, upon breaking the crucible, of a loyely 
` Boyles 


SA'PID. adj. [ fapidus, Lat.}  Tafteful ; 


SAPI/DITY. 
Sa’PIDNESS. 


palatable; making a powerful (timulation 
upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water fapid,. do 
raife tac mud with their feet. Broun. 

The moft oily parts are not feparated by a 
flight decoction, till they are difentangled from 
the falts; for if- what remains of the fubject, 
after the infufion and decoétion be continued to 
be boiled down with the addition of freth wa- 
ter, a fat, fapid, odorous, vifcous, inflammable, 
frothy water will conftantly be found floating a- 
top of the boiling liquor, Arbuthnot. 

n. J. [from fapid.] Tafte- 

fulneis; power of ftimulat- 
ing the palate. 

As fer their tafte, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an inftrument thereof ; for the 
body of that element is inguftible, and void of 
all fapidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If fapidnefs belong not to the mereurial prin- 
ciple of vegetables and animals it will fcarce 
be difcriminated from their phlegm. Boyles 


SA PIENCE. 7. f. [ fapience, Fr. Japientia, 


. 


Lat.] Wifdom ; fagenels ; knowledge. 
By fapience, 1 mean what the anciepts did by 
philofophy ; the habit or difpofition of mind 
which importeth the love of wifdoin. Grew, 
Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft, 
The fons of darknefs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, grcat Jove, by doc 
unjut, 
Did’ ft to the top of honour carft advance : 
They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 
efpife the brood of bleffed fapience. Spenfer. 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 
the lovers and admirers of divine and human 
B2 fufience, 


SAP 


fafi:nee, xgompliihed at Thedbaia's his own diys 
onearth. ` Voter. 

Becaule enterprizes guided byill counils have 
equal fuccefs to chofe by the beft judgment con- 
duted, therefore had violence the fame external 
figure with fapience. Raleizb. 

Sapience and love 
Immenfe, and all his father in him hone. Mil. 

O fov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradife! of opzration ble ft 
To fapience. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Scill has gratitude and /apience, 
To fpare the folks that give him ha‘pence. Stwifr. 

Sa’PIENT. adj. [fapiens, Latin.) Wile ; 
lage. 

There the fapient king held dalliance. Milon. 

S PLESS. adj. (faploos, Dutch.] l 

1. Wanting fap; wanting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a wither'd vine, 

That droops his faplefs branches to the ground. 
Sbakcjpeare. 

The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 
‘Produces faplefs leaves inftead of fruits. 

Denbam. 

This fingle ftick was full of fap3 but now in 
vain does art tie that withered bundle of twigs 
to its fuple/s trunk. j Swift. 

2. Dry; old; hufky. 

If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
Some faplefs ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden. 

SA'PLING. n, fe [from fap.) A young 

tree ; a young plant. 

Look how J am bewitch'd 5 behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, wither'd up. Sbake/p. 

Nurfe the faplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton. 

A Japling pine he wrench’d from out the 

ground, a 
The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryd. 

What planter will attempt to yoke 

A fapling with a falling oak ? Swift. 
» Slouch turn`d his head, faw his wife's vig’rous 
hand 

i Wielding her oaken fapling of command. 

SaPoNna’cEOUs. 2 adj. (from Japo, Latin, 

Sa’PONARY. 5 foap.] Sopy ; refemb- 
ling foap; having the qualities of foap. 

By digefting a folution of falt of tartar with 
ojl of almonds, I could ‘reduce them to a foft 
Japr'ary fubftance. Boyle 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with fale, 
may be called a foap: bodies of this nature are 
Called Y DAPR Arbuthnot. 

SA’ POR. n.f. (Latin.] Tate; power of 
affecting or itimulating the palate. 

There is fome fapor in all aitments, as being 
to be diftinguifhed and judged by the guft, which 
cannot be admitted in air. Brown. 

The thape of thofe little particles of matter 
which diftinguith the various /apors, odours, and 
colours of bodies. : Watts. 

Sapori’rick. adj. (faporifigue, Fr. fapor 
and facio, Latin.) Having the power 
to produce taltes. 

Sa/ppiness. 2. fe [from Jappy:] The fate 
or the quality of abounding in fap; fuc- 
culence ; juicinefs. 

Sa'pry. ad. (from /ap.] 

1. Abounding in fap; juicy; fucculent. 

‘The fappy garts, and next refembling juice, 

Were torn d to moifture for the body's ufe, 
Supplying humours, blood; and nourishment. 


Miiton. 


King. 


Dryden. 


The fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harvcft. Phillips. 
The green heat the ripe, ‘and the ripe give fire 
to the grecn; to which the bigncts of their 
leaves, and hardnefs of their ftalks, which con- 


tinus mait and fappy long, doth much ecantri- 
bute. Mortimer. 
2. Young; not rm; weak. 

This young prince was brought up among 
nurfes, till he arrived-to the age of fix years» 
when he had paffed this weak and fappy age, he 
was committed to Dr. Cox. ` Hayward. 

Sa’RABAND. 2. fi [ ¢arabaade, Spanifh’; 
Jarabande, French.} A Spanith dance. 

The feveral modifications of this tune-play - 
ing quality in a fiddle, to play preludes, fara-| 
bands, jigs, and gavots, are as much real quali- 
ties in the inftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


SA’RCASM. n. f. [farcafme, Fr. farcaf- 
mus, Lat.) A keen reproach; a taunt ; 
a gibe. 

Sarcalms of wit are tranfmitted in ftory.’ 

. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O ‘young many fays Solomon, ‘in a 
fevere farcafm, in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thy heart; but know that 
for tnefe things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Roger's Sermons. 

When an angry matter fays to his fervant, ft 
is bravcly done, it is one way of giving a fevere 
reproach; for the words are fpoken by way of 
fercafm, or irony. Watts. 

SARCA’STICALLY. adv. [from farcaffick.] 
Tauntingly ; feverely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whe- 
ther the women of that country ufed to have 
any children or no? thereby farcaflicaly re- 
proaching them for mifplacing that affection 
upon brutes, which could only become a mother 
to her child. Sonth. 

Sarca’sTicaL. | adj. [from farca/m]} 
Sarca/stick. J Keen; taunting; fevere. 

What a fierce and farcaftick reprchenfion would 
this have drawn from the friend thip of the world, 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from 
Chrift? . South. 

SA’RCENET. 2. f. [Suppofed by Skinner to 
be fericum faracenicum, Lat:] Fine thin 
woven filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle im- 
material fkein of fley’d filk, thou green farcenet 
flap for a fore eye, thou taffel of a prodigal’s 
purfe ? Shake'p. Troilus and Creffida. 

If they be covered, though but with linen or 
farcenct, it intercepts the efiluvium. Brown. 

_ Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd Gilks, and under furcencts fweat. Dryd. 

She darts from farcener ambuth wiry lecrs, 
Twitches thy flceve, or wizh familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the check; thefe fnares dif- 

dain. Gay. 
To Sa’rcie. v. a. [farclr, Fr. fartulo, 
Lat.] To weed corn. Ainfworth, 
SARCOCE LE. 2. fe [cagé and x>%3 farco- 
cele, Fr.) A flefhy excrefcence of, the 
tefticles, which fometimes grows fo large 
as to ftretch the f{crotum much beyond 
its natural fize. 
SARCOMA, n. fi ([caproua. } A flefhy CX- 
crefcence, or lump, growing in any part 
of the body, efpecially the noftrils. 
Bailey, 
SARCO’PHAGOUS. adj. [cae and dayu.} 
Fleth-cating ; feeding on ch. 
SARCO'PHAGY: m: f. [cap and Çayw.] The 
practice of eating &cfh. 
There was no farcopkagý before the flood; 


and, without the ‘eating of fieth, our fathers} Sa’TCHEL.. 2. f- [ feckel, German: 


preferved themifelves unto longer lives than their 
poerity. Brozun's Vulg. Errours. 
Sarco’rick. 2. f. [from cat ; farcetique, 
Fr.) Medicines which fill up ulcers with 
new flefh ; the fanie as incarnatives. 


Quincy | Sa'ssaFRAS. nef. A tree, 
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The humour was moderatcly reprefed, snd 
breathed forth; after which the ideer inearned 
with common Jrreetichs, and the ulceracions a- 
bout it were cured by ointment of tuty. J7irman. 

SARCULA‘TION. a. f.\f farculus, Latin.) 
The act of weeding; plucking up weeds. 
Sa/RDINE Stone. 


Dia. 
y J- A fort of precious 
SA RDIUS. | signe. 

He that fat. was to look upon, tike a jafper 
and a fardine Plone. Rev, iv. 5. 

Thou fhait fet in it four rows of ftones; the 
firt row fhall be a fardius, Exad. xxviii. 17. 

SA RDONYX. a. f., A precious ftone. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat 
kind: "tis of a dark horny colour, in which isa 
plate of a bluith white, and fometimes of red: 
when on one or both fides the white there hap- 
pens to lie alfoa plate of a reddifh colour, the 
jewellers call the ftone a fardonyx. Wcodward. 

Sark. wf. [peynk, Saxon.] 
1. A fhark or fhirk. 
2. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 

Flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open, 
and their furks over their waiftcoats.  - Arbuthn. 

SARN. #2. f. A Britith word for pavement, 
or ftepping tones, ftill ufed in the faime 
fenfe in Berkfhire and Hamphhire. 


SA’RPLIER. #2. f. [ farpilliere, French.} A 
picce of canvas for wrapping up wares’: 
a packing-cloth. Bailey. 
SA’RRASINE. v. f. [In botany.] A kind of 


SA’RDEL, ; 


birthwort.. Batley. 
SA‘RSA. n. J. Both a tree and 
SARSAPARE’LLA.§ an herb. Ainfworth. 


Sars. n. f. [Perhaps becaufe made of far- 
cenet.) A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailey. 
To SARSE. v. a. [faffer, French.] ‘To fft 
through a farfe or fearfe. Bailey. 
Sart. #./. [In agriculture.] A piece of 
woodland turned into arable. Dailey. 
SasH. w f. (Of this word the etymolo- 
gifts give nu account: | fuppofe it comes 
from frache, of ffavoir, to know, a fab 
worn being a mark of diftinStion ; and 
a fafo window being made particularly 
for the fake of feeing and being feen. } ` 
1. A belt worn by way of dittin@ion; a 
filken band worn by officers in the army. 
2. A window fo formed as to be let up 
and down by pullies. 
She ventures now to lift the /a/b ; 
The window is her proper fphere. Sivift. 
She broke a pane in the a/b window that | 
Inoked into the yard. Swift. 
Sa’suoon. n. f. A kind of leather ftufting 
put into a boot for the wearer’s eafe. , 
Ainfworth, 
The wood is 
medicinal. 
Sat. The preterite of fir. 
The pitture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men fay, the goddefs fur, 
Was lott, ‘till Lely from your look Aphis 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 
I anfwered not the Rehearfal, becaufe I knew 
the author fat to himfelf when he drew the pic- 
ture, and was the very Bays of his own farce: 
Dryden. 
Jac- 
culus, Latin., Perhaps better Yache/.] 
A little bag: commonly a bag ufed b 
{chool-boys to-carry their books, © =~ 
The whining fchoolboy with his fatche/, 
And kining morning facc, crecping like fnail 
Unwil. 


~ 
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Unwiiling!y an fchool. 
Schoolboys lag with furche/sin their hands. 
Swift. 


To SATE. v. a. [ fatio, Latin.] To fati- 


ate’; to glut; to pall; to feed beyond 
natural defires. 
Sated at tenaci long 1 might perceive 
Strange aiteration.inme. Milton's Paradife Lo. 
How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the viétors, while the vultures (are 
Their maws with full repaft ? Pbillips. 
Thy ufelefs ftrength, miftaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy» Prior. 


SATELLITE. 2. f. [ fatelles, Lat. fatellite, 


Fr.} This word is commonly pronounced 
in profe with the e mute in the plural, 
as in the fingular, and is therefore only 
of three fyllables ; but Pope hasin the 
‘plural continued the Latin form, and 
afigned it four; I think, improperly. } 


~~ A finall planet revolving round a larger. 


Four mvops move about Jupiter, and five a~ 
bout Saturn, called their fatedlites. Locke. 

The {malleft planets are fituated neareft the 
fun and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, 
that are vaftly greater, and have many fatellites 
about them, are wifely removed to the extreme 
régions of the fyftem. Bentley. 

Atk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s /arellité are lefs than Jove? Pzpe. 


SATELLI TIOUS. adj. | trom /fatelles, Lat. ] 


Confifting of fatellites. 
Their folidity and opacity and their farclli- 


` tidus attendance, their revolutions about the fun, 


and their rotations about their axis, are exactly 
the fame. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 


Shitkefps As you Ete i 
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more ‘than enough; wearifomenefs of 
plenty ; litate of being palled or glutted. 
He leaves a thallow plath to plunge him in the 
decp, ! 
And ont bee fecks toquench his thirft. Shak. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, efpe- 
cially towards the waining-time and fufpcét of 
fatiety. Wotton. 
In all pleafures there is fatiety.; and after they 
be ufed, thcir verdure departeth. Hakewill. 
"They fatiate and foon fill, 
Though pleafant; but thy words, with grace di- 
vine 
Imbu'd, bring to their fweetnefs no faticty. Milt. 
No aétion, the ufefulnefs.of which has made 
it the matter of duty, but a man may bear the 
continual purfuit of, without loathing or fariety. 
South. 
The joy unequal’d, if its end it gain, 
Without /atiety, though e'er fo bleft, 
And but more relifh'd as the more diftrefs’d. 
Pope. 


SA'TIN. n. f. [ Jatin, French; drapo di fe- 


tan, Italian; fattin, Dutch.) A foft 


clofe and thining filk. 

Upon, her body fhe wore a doublet of fky- 
colour fatin, covered with plates of gold, and as 
it were nailed with precious ftones, that in it fhe 
might feem armed. Sidney. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 
Of Florence farin, flower’d with white and green, 
And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 


Dryden. 

Her petticoat, transform'd apaces 
Became black fatin, founc'd with lace. Swift. 
Lay the child carefully in a cafe, covered with’ 
a mantle of blue farin. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
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farsrifeof his times but, in his natare, he has all 

the toftnefs of the tendereft difpofitiocrs sin his 

writings he is fevere, bold, undertaking 5. in his 

nature gentie, modeft, inoffenfive. Granville, 
All vain pretenders have been corftantly the 

topicks of the moft candid futyrif's, from the Co- 

drus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. 

Cleland. 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay 5 

His anger moral, and his wiféom gay : 

Bleft fatyri#! who touch'’d the mcan fo true, 

As fhow'd vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 


To SA'TIRIZE. v.a. [ Ja'irizer, Fr. irom 


fatire.}| Tocenfure asin a fatire. 
Covetoufnefs is defcribed as a veil caftiover the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to Jfatirize 
his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs. Dryden. 
Should a writer fingle out and point his rail- 
lery at particular perfonsy or fatirize the mifer- 
able, he might be fure of pleafing a great part of 
his readers; but muft be avery ill man if he 
could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 
Linfit that my lion’s mouth be not defiled 
with fcandal; for I would not make ufe of him 
te revile the human {pecies, and fatirize his bet- 
ters. fons, Spectator. 
It is as hard to fatirize well a man of diftin- 
guithed vices, as to praife well a man of. diftin- 
guithed virtues. Swift. 


SATISFA’CTION. 2. f. [ /atisfadio, Latin, 


fatisfadiion, French. ] 


1. The aétof pleafing to the full, or ftate 


of being pleafed. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and 
had not God fecured a man a folid pleafure from 
his own aétions, he would be forced to complain 
that pleafure was not fatisfuction. Scuthe 


SA'TIRE: n'f [ fatira, anciently fatura,| 2. The act of pleafing. 
Lat. not from fatyrus, q fatyr ; fatire, The mind, having a power to fufpend the 
Fr.] A poem in which wickednefs or V- execution ape Jatt fai of any of its defires, is 
folly is cenfured, Proper /atire REA at liberty to confider the objects of them. Lockes 


To SA’TIATE. d. a. [ fetio, Latin.) 
t. "To fatisfy ; to fill. 
Thofe fmells are the moft grateful where the 
degree of heat’is fmall, or the ftrength of the 


3. The itate of being pleafed. 


i fmell allayed 3 for thefe rather woo the fenfe 


than fariate it. Bacon. 
Buying of land: is the refult of a full and fa- 
tizied gain; and men in trade feldom thMk of 
laying out their money upon land, “till their 
profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke. 
‘The loofen'd winds 

Hurl'd high atove the elouds ;, till all their force 
Confum'd, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth fatiate 
clos‘d. Phillips. 


ftinguifhed, by the generality of. the re- 
fleCtions, from a lampoon which is aimed 
againit a’particular perfon; butthey are 
too frequently confounded: it has ozbe- 
fore the fubject. 
He dares to fing thy» praifesin a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is fatyr on the moft of human kind. Dryden. 
My verfe is fatire, Dorfet lend your car, 


Tis a wretched fatisfaction a revengeful man 
takes, even in lofing his life, provided his ene- 
my go for company. L’ Eftrange. 

There are very few difcourfes fo fhort, clear, 
and cnafiftent, to which moft men may not, 
with farisfaétion enough’ to themfelves, raife a 
doubt. Locke. 


4. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or 


uneafinefs ; conviction. 
Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 


And patronife a mufe you cannot fear. Young. 
SATIRICAL. | adj. { fatiricus, Latin ; fati- 
SATIRICK. ‘J rigue, French; from fatire.] 
1. Belonging to fatire ;, employed in writ- 

ing of invective. 

You muft not think, that a/aryrick ftyle 

Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words. Rofcom. 

What human kind defires, and what they fhun, 

Rage, paffions, pleafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this /atirical cclle¢tion fill. Dryden's Juvenal, 
2. Cenforious ; fevere in language. 

Slanders, fir 5 for the fatirical flave fays here, 
that old men have grey beards; that thcir faces’ 
are wrinkled. Shakefpeare. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, fo he had need be afraid 


2. To glut ; to pall ; to fill beyond natural 
“defire. 


Whatever novelty prefents, children are pre- 
fently eager to have a tafte, and are as foon fa- 
fisted with it. Locke. 

He may be fatiated, but not fatisfy’d. Norris. 

© 3. Togratity defire. 

I may yet furvive the malice of my enemi:s, 
although they fhouid be fatiatsd with my blood. 

King Charles. 
4. To faturate; to impregnate with as 
much as cam be contained or imbibed. 

Why does not falt of tartar draw more water 
out of the air, than in acertain proportion to its 
qtantity, but for want of an attractive force af- 
ter itis fatiotsd with water ? Novogen. 


—What slated er can you have?  Sbakefpearte 
s. Gratification ; that which pleafes. 
Of ev'ry nation each illuftrious names 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame ; - 
Exchanging folid quict to obtain 
The windy /atisfiaétion of the brain. Dryden's Juv. 
6. Amends ; atonement for acrime ; re- 
compenfe for an injury. : 
Dic he or juftice muft 5 unlefs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid furisfaction, death for death. Milton. 
SATISFA’CTIVE, adj. [ fatisfafus, Lat. } 
Giving fatisfa@ion. 
By a finaland farisfaftive difcernment of faith, 
we lay the laft.cifeéts upon the firft caufe of all 
things. Brown. 


Sa’t1aTe. ad. [fromthe verb. ] Glut- f° of others memory. Bacon. é i 
ted ; full to faticty. When it has with, On mage hep uneasy E parish ‘eatin AA a aN 
I takcit for a panegyrick. Swift. tory.) So as to content. 


it feems a participle; when of, an ad- h À . . ° 
P P'e; of, SATIRICALLY. adv.[ from fatirical.] With Bellonius hath been more fatisfufforily experi- 


jective, 
Our generals, retir'd to their efatcs, 
In life's cool evening, fariate of applaule, 
Northink of bleeding ev'n in’Brunfwick’s caufe. 
Pepe. 
Now may`rs and fhricves all huth’d and /aricte 
lays 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day. Pepe. 


Sati‘ery. n. fe ( fatietas, Latin; /atieté, 


Fr.) Fuinefs beyond defire or pleafure ; 


invective ; with intention to cenfure or 
vilify. 

He applies them farirically to fome cuftom:, 
and kinds of philofophy,which he arraigns. Dryd. 


SA'TIRIST. 2. f: [from /atire.] One who 
' writes fatires. 


I firft adventure, follow me who lift, 
And be the fecond Englith faririf. Hall. 
Wycherly, in his writings, is the fharpeft 


mental, not only affirming that chameleons fecd 
on flics, but upon exenteration he found thefe 
animals in their bellics. Brown. 

They ftrain their memory to anfwer him fatis- 
fattorily unto all his demands. Digby. 


SATISFA’cToRINESS. n. f. [ from fatis- 


factory.) Power of fatisfying ; power of 
giving content. 
The incompleatnefe of the feraphick lover's 


‘happinefs in his fsuitions, procecds not from 
their 
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their want of fatisfa‘orinefs, but his want of an 
entire poffeffion of them. Boyle. 
SATISFACTORY.: adj. [fatisfa@oire, Fr. 
fatisfa8us, Taif 
1. Giving fatisfa€tion; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it 
for a fatisfactory account, if, defiring to learn our 
architeéture, he fhould be told chat a pillar was a 
thing fupported by a bafis. Locke. 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A molt wife and fufficient means of redemp- 
tion and falvation, by the farisfacicry and me- 
ritorious death ‘and obedicnce of the incarnate 
Son of God, Jefus Chrift. Sanderfon. 

To SA’TISFY. v. a. [ fatisfaire, Fr. fatis- 
- facio, Latin.] 
1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as 
thatnothing more is defired. 
A good man fhall be fatisfied from himfelf. 


Proverbs. 
I'm fatisfy'd. 


My boy has done hisduty. 
Addifen. 
2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to cain on the earth, to 
Satisfy the defolate and wafte ground, and tocaufe 
the bud of the tender tree to {pring forth? ‘Tod. 

I will purfue and divide the {poil ; my luft hall 
be fatisfied upon them. Exodus. 

The rightcous catcth to the fatisfying of his 
foul. Proverbs. 

3 Torecompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fatisfied; 

And, delivering you, am fatisfied. 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. 
4. To appeafe by punifhment. 

P; Will he draw out, 

For anger’s fake, finite to infinite 

In punifh’d man, to fatisfy his rigour, 

Satisfy’d never? That were to extend 

His fentence beyond duft and Nature'slaw. Milt 
5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fuf- 

penfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may 

_ fatisfy yourfelvesin Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

This 1 would willingly be fatisfed in, whe- 
ther the foul, when it thinks thus, feparate from 
the body, a€ts lefs rationally than when conjointly 


Shak. 


` 
° 


with it? Locke. 
6. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfied to. the contrary, 
in which he has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

When come to the utmoft extremity of body, 

‘what can there put a ftop and fatisfy the mind 
that ‘it is at the end of fpace, waen itis fasisfed 
that body itfelfcan move into it ! Locke. 

The ftanaing evidences of the truth of the 
Gofpel are in themfelves moft firm, folid, and 
facisfyings Atterbury. 

Jo SATISFY V: a, 
1. To give content. 
2. To*feed to the full. 
3. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take they 
eftimate the value of other things, and fatisfy 
for them: thus filver becomes the meafure of 
commerce. Licht 

Sa‘TURABLE..adj. [from faturate.} Ini- 
pregnable with any thing tiil it will re- 
‘ceive no more. ; 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, 
yet ifthe atoms'of water were fluid, they would 
always fo conform to thofe figures as to fill up all 
vacuities; and confequently the water would be 
faturable with the fame quantity of any falt, 
which it is not. Grew's Cofmol. Sacra, 

Sa/TURANT. adj. [from faturazs, Lat.) Im- 
pregnating to the fill. i 

Jo SA TURATE. v.a, [Jaturo, Latin.] 
T'o imprnate “ull no more can be re- 
ceived or imbibed, 
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Rain-water is plentifully faturated with ter- 

reftrial matter, and more or leis tored withit. 
Woedward. 

His body has been fully farwrated with the uid 
of light, to be able to lait fo many years with- 
out any fenfible diminution, though there “are 
conftant emanations thereof. Cheyne. 

Still night fucceeds 
A foften’d fhadc, and jatur ated carth 
Awaits the morning-beam. Themfen. 

SATURDAY. 2. f. [petenrpoxg, or ræ- 
tepny Org, Saxon, according to Ferfegan, 
from yaxten, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.| The 
laft day of the week. 

This matter 1 handled fully.in laft Saturday's 
Speétator. Addijcn. 

SATU'RITY. 2. f. Lfaturitas, from faturo, 
Latin.] Fulnefs; the fate of being fa- 
turated; repletion. 

SA’TURN. x. f. [ faturne, French ; fatur- 
nus, Latin. } 

1. The remoteit planet of the folar fyftem : 
fuppofed by aftrologers to imprefs melan- 
choly, dulnefs, or feverity of temper. 

The {mallef planets are placed neareft the fun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, 
that are vaftly greater, are wifely removed to the 
extreme regions. Bentley. 

From the far bounds 
Of utmeft Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 
; Thomfor.. 

2. {In chemiftry.] . Lead. 

Sa’TURNINE. adj. [Jaturninus, Lat. fatur- 
nien, Fr. from Saturn.] Not light; ‘not 
volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy ; 
fevere of temper: fuppofed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may cat my readers under two divifions, 
the mercurial and faturnine: the fir are the gay 
part, the others arc of a more fober and folemna 
turn. Addifon. 

SATU 'RNIAN. ad). [ /aturnius, Latin. ] Hap- 
py; golden; ufed by poets for times of 
felicity, fuch as are feigned to have becn 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Th' Auguftus, born to bring Satursian times. 

Pope. 

SA/TYR. 2. /. [fatyrus, Latin.] A GI. 
van god: fuppoied among the ancients 
to be rude and Jeclicrous. 

Satyrsy as Pliny teftitics, were found in time 
paft in the eaftcrn mountains of India. Pracham:. 

Sa’tyrtasis. 2. /. [from /atyr. ] 

If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a 
fatyriafis, or an abundance of feminal lymphas. 

Flyer on the Humours. 

SAVAGE. adj. [fauvage, French ; jel- 
vaggio, Italian. } 

1. Wild; uncultivated. 

TES godlike virtues wherefore. do'ft thou 

ide 
Affc&ing private life, or more ob{cure 
In favage wildernefs ? 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood, 

And roots md herbs, have been. my meagre food. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


2. Untamed; cruel. 
Chain me to fome fteepy mountain`s top, 
Where roaring bears and /avage lions roam. Shak. 
Hence with your little onces : 


To fright you thus, methinks, 1 am too fawage ; | 
Sbake/p. | 


To do worfe toyou, were fell cruelty. 
‘Tyrants no more their fawage nature kepr, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Pope. 
3. Uncivilizcd; barbarous; untaught ; 
wild ; brutal. 
Thus people lived altogether a favage life, till 
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Saturn, arriving on thofe coafts, devifed laws to: 


govern them by. Raleigh. 
The favage clamour drewn'd 
Both harp and voice. Mita. 


A herd of wild beafts on the mountains, or a 
favage drove of men in caves, might be fo difor- 
dered; but never a peculiar people. Spratt’s Ser. 
SA‘'VAGE, n. f. [from the adjective.) A 

man untaught and uncivilized ;. a barba- 

rian, ipe 
Long after thcfe times were they but /anages. 
Raleigh. 
The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the 
country, omitting nothing of that which fuvagss, 
enraged in the height of their unruly behaviour, 
do commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere ja- 
wages; to change our corn for the old Arcadian- 
dict, our houtes and cities for dems and caves, 
and our cloathing for fkins of beaits » “tis to be- 
reave us of all arts and {cienecs, nay, of revealed 
religion. Bentleye- 
To Sa’vacGE. w.a. [from the noun.g ‘To 


d 


make barbarous, wild, or cruel. A word- 
not well authorifed. 
Friends, relations, Love himfelf, 
Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Theater. 
SA’VAGELY. adu. [from /avage.] Barba- 
roufly ; cruelly. ’ m 


Your caftle is turpris’d, your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d. Sktakefp. Macbeth. 
Sa’vAGENEss, 1. f. [from /avage.}] Bar- 
baroufnels; cruelty ; wildnefs. 

A Jevagenefs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aflzult. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Wolves and bears, they fay, 

Cafting their favagenefs ade, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakifp. Winter's Tale. 

The Cyclops wore a people ot Sicily, remark- 

able for fawagere/s and cruclty. Brome 
Sa‘vaGERY. 2. f. [from /avage. ] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 

This is the bloodieft fhame, 

The wildeft favag'ry, the vileft troke, 

That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or taring Rage, 

Prefented tothe tearsof toft Remorfe. Stak. 
2. Wild growth. l 

Hcr fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; whilethat the culter rufts, 

That fhould deracinate fuch Javagery. Shake/p. 
Sa’vanna. n. f. (Spanith, according to 

Batley.] An open “meadow withoat 

wood ; pafture-ground in America. 

He that rides pott through a country, may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a rivers woodland in one part, and 
favannas in another. Locke. 

Plains immenfe, 
And vaft favannas, where the wand'ring eye, 
Unfix'd, is in a verdant ocean loft. Thomfoni 
SAUCE. v. f. | fauce, faulfe, French ; Jalja, 
Italian. } ‘ 
1. Something eaten with fcod to improve 
its tafte. 

The bitter jauce of the fport was, that we kad 
our honours for ever loft, partly by our “own 
faults, but principally by his faulty ufing of our 
faults. Sidrey. 

To feed were beft at home; 
From thence the fauceto meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. Sbakefp. Macheth. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shuke/p. 

Such was the fauce of Moab’s noble featt, 

“Till night far {pent invites them to their refte 
Curvleye 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him 
whofe meat is nothing but fawces; they. are 
healthlefs, chargeable, and ufclefs. Tayor. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from 
the Indics. Baker. 

ae To 


SAU 


2. To ferve one the fame Sauce. A vulgar 
phrafe to retaliate one injury with an- | 
other.. 

To SAUCE. va. [from the noun. } 


1. To accompany meat with fomething of } 


higher relifh. i> 
2, To gratify with rich taftes, Obfolete. 
Earth, yield me roots ; 
Who feeks for better of thec, fauce his palate 
With thy moft operant poifon. Shakefpeare. 
3, To-intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 
bad. 

Then fell the tq fauce her defires with threat- 
nings, fo that we were in a great perplexity, re- 
ftrained to fo unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 
ftrained ‘by love, which I cannot tell how, in 
noble Minds, by a certain duty, claims an an- 
fwering. Sidney. 

All the detights of «love, wherein. wanton 

| youth wallowcth, be but foily mixed with bit- 
ternefs, and forrow fauced with repentance. 


- Spenfer. 

Thou fay’ his meat was fauc’d with thy up- 
braiding; 5 

Unquiet meals make ill digeftions. Shakefpeare. 


Sa’ucetox. x». f. (from fauce, or rather 
from faucy.) 
An impertinent or petulent fellow. 

The foolith old poet fays, that the fouls of 
fome women are made of fea-water : this has 
encouraged my faucebsx to be witty upon me. 

Addijon’s Spectator. 

Sa’ucePAN. n. f. [/auce and pan.) A 

{mall {killet with a long handle, in which 
fauce or {mall things are boiled. 

Your maiter will got allow you a filver fauce- 
pan. / Swift: 

SAUCER. m f. [ fauciere, Fr. from fauce. } 
1. A fall pan or platter in which fauce 


is fet on the table. 

Inftufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and 
it fhall make the vinegar fo frefh of the Aower, 
as; if brought in a faucery you thall fmell ic bs- 
fore it come at you. ‘ Bacon. 

Some have miftaken blecks and pofts 
For {pectres, apparitions, ghoits, 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hud:bras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a 
tea-cup is fct. 

Sa‘uctiy. adv. [from faucy.] Impudent- 
ly ; impertinently ; petulantly; in a fau 
cy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat faucily into 
the world before he was fent for, yet was his 
mother fair. Shake[peare. 

A freed fervant, who hid. much power with 
Claudius, very favri'y had almo® all the words ; 
and, amongt other things, he aked in fcorn 
onz of the examinates, who was likewile a freed 
fervant of Scriboniany:, J pray, fir, if Scribo- 
nianus had been emperor, what would vow have 
donc? He anfyeredy | would have ftood behind 
iis chair; and neld my peace. Racon. 

A trampet behav'd himfelt very fawcily.  Addi/. 

SA/UCINESS. naf: [trom Jaucy. | Impudence; 


SAS Y 


they made him eat his words. 
You faucinefty mind your pruning-knife, or 1 
may ufe it for you. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
This might make all other fervants chatlenge 
the fame liberty, and grow pert upon their 
mafters; and when this faucinefs became univer- 
fal, what lefs mifchief could be expeéted than an 
old Scythian rebellion ? Collier on Pride. 
SA'UGISSE. x. f. [French.] In gunnery, 
- along train of powder fewed up in a roll 
of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 


meter, in order to fire a bombcheft. © 
Bailey. 
SAUCISSON. n fe [French.] In military 
architecture, faggots or fafcines made of 
large boughs of trees bound together, 
They are commonly ufed to cover men, 
to make epaulments,:traverfes, or breaft- 
works in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. Failey. 
SA’UCY. adj. [I know not how this word 
can be eafily deduced from fauce: it may 
come more properly from /al/us, Latin. ] 
Pert; petulant; contemptuous of fupe- 
riours; infolent; impudent; impertinent, 
You are more faucy with lords than the heral- 
dry of your birth and virtue gives you commif- 
fion. Shakefpeare. 
Study is like the heav'ns glorious fun, 
That will not be deep fearch’d with fancy looks 5 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority from other's books. 
And if thou haf the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevifh town; 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againft thefe faucy walls. 
Power's firft pedigrce from force derives, 
Aad calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man 3 and witha faucy eye 
Searches the heart and foul of majeity. Denbam. 
Ilofe my patience, when with faucy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try'd. ; 
: Refccmmon. 


Stak. 


Shak. 


No faucy citizen thall.dare 
To trike a foldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Homer, to exprefs a man both timorous and 
faucy, makes ufe of a kind of point, namely, 
that he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a 
deer. Addifon’s Speflator: 
To SAVE. v. a. [ fauver, faulver, French; 
Jaleo, Latin. ] 
1. To preferve from danger or deftruétion. 
Let me die ere man can fay God fave the 
queen. Shakefpeare. 
One fhallcry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor fave 
him out of his trouble. Jfa. xlvi.. 7. 
A wond’`raus ark 
To fave himielf and houthold from amid(t 
A world devote touniverfal wreck. Milton. 
The circling reams, once thought but pools 
of blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhail fave. 
Dryden: 
Will no fuperior genius {natch the quill, 
And fade me on the brink of writing ill? 
Young. 


petulance ; impertinence; “contempt of ji To preferve finally.from’ eternal death. 


juperiours. 
With how fweet faws the bland their fancinc/e, 


To feci the panting heart, which through her 
] 


S ide 

Did beat their hands. Sidney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he 

thinks isa patent for his faucinefze | Skukejpears. 
Reing intercépicd in your fport, 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 

For jaucinefs. Shakelpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Lt is faucinefs in a creaturc, in ihis cafe, to re- 

rly. Bramb. 
Jinpating it to thie natural fawcie/s of 3 pedant, 


Whatfoever we read in Scripture concerning 
the erdlets love and Jaging mercy which God 
fheweth towards his church, the only proper 
fubjeét thereof isthis church. Hocker, 

There are fome thatywill be faved, and fome 
that.will be damned. R 

We are not of them who draw back unto per- 
dition ; but of them that believe, to the fawing 
of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 

His meritsi fave them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteouf- 
nefs, and perfeveres in the faith and dutics: of 
our scligion, ball certainly be fuwed, Rogers. 


Shakefpeare. |! 


SUAV 


L'Eftrange.) 3. Not to fpend or lofe ; to hinder from 


being fpent.or loft. 

We may be confident whatever God does is 
intended for our good, and whatever we inter- 
pret otherwife we can get nothing by repining, 
nor fave any thing by refifting. Tempie. 

“With your coft you terminate the caufe, 
And fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 
Where fuitS are travers’d, and fo little won, 
That he who conquers is but lait undone. Dryden. 
4. To referve or lay by. 

He thall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not fave of 
that which he defired. Job, xx0 20, 

They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
Now fave a nation, and now fave a groate. Pope. 

When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living fau'd a candle’s end. 

é' Pope. 
5. To fpare.; to excufe. 
Will you not fpeak to fave a lady’s blufh ? 


Dryden. 
Our author faves me the comparifon with tra- 
gedy. Dryden. 


Thefe finews are not fo much unftrung, 

To fail me when my matter thould be ferv'd 5 

And when they are, then will I fteal to death, 
Silent and unobferv'd, to fave his tears. Dryuca. 

6. To falve ; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive i 
To fave appearances : how gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick. Milton. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, fo as 
not to lofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents 
to Cromwell, forefecing a reftoration, feized the 
caítles in Ireland,-juft faving the tide, and put- 
ting ina ftock of merit fufficient. Swwifte 

To SAVE. v. 2. To be cheap. 

Brafs ordnance faveth in the quantity of the 
materia!, and in the charge of mounting and 
Carriage. Bacon 

SAVE. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed, 
is like except, originally the imperative 
of the verb.] Except; not including. 
It is now little ufed. 

But being all defeated, [avera few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herielf fhe flew. 


Spen/ere 

All the confpirators, fave only he, | 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæfar. Shak. 
He never put down a near fervant, fave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry VIL. 
How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 
Save with the creatures which | made? Milton. 


Sa'vEALL. n. fe [Jave and all.] A {mall 
pan inferted into a candleltick to faye the 
ends of candles. 

Sa’ver. #. f. [from /ave.} 

1. Preferver ; refcuer. | 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the /a- 
vers of that country. Sidney. 

2. One who cfcapes lofs, though without 
gain. 

Laws of arms permit. each injur’d man 
To make himielt a fuwer where he can. Dryden. 

Who dares atfirm this is no pious age, 

When charity, begins to tread the {age ? 
When actors, whoat beft are hardly favers, 
Will give anightof benefit to weavers? Sawif'e 

3. A good huiband. 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater 
fparer than a faver 5 for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, vet his garrifons and his 
feattings foaked his exchequer. Wotton, 


Sa’viIn. n. f. [ abina, Lat. favin, Jabin, 
Fy.) A plant. 

SAVING? adj. [from fave. | 

r. Frugal; parfimonious ; not lavifh. 


She loved money; for fhe wae ‘aving, and ap. 
plicd 


SAU 


plied her fortune to pay John's clamoraus debts. 
Arbuthnot's Hiflry of Jobn Bull. 
Be faving of your candle. Swift. 


2. Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 


Silvio, finding his application unfuccefsful, 
was refolved to make a faving bargain; and 
fince he could not get the widuw’s eftate, to re- 
cover what he had laid out of his own. Add ifon. 


Sa’vinG. adv. [This is nothing more than 


a participle of the verb fave adverbially 
yied.] With exception in favour of. 
All this world’s glory feemeth vain, 
And all their hows but fhadows, faving the. 
‘ Spenfer. 


Such laws cannot be abrogated, faving only 


by whom they were made; becaufe the intent of | 
them bzing known unto none but the author, he 


alone can judge how lung it is requitite they 
fhould endure. (re 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I 
doubt not but they did all creep out of their 
holes. © Rayesebe Creation. 


Sa’vinG. n.f. [from fave. } 


Efcape of expence ; fomewhat preferved 
from being fpent. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they 
can be made as fair and right as others, and yct 
laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cert. there was 
a confiderable faving to the nation ; but this year 
they give fix. Addifon. 


2. Exception in favour. 


, 


Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong 
for us, but fill with a faving to honefty ; for in- 
tegrity muft be fupported againft all violence. 

L’ Eftrange. 


Sa’vINGLY. adv. [from faving.) With 


parfimony. 


Sa’vinGness. n. f. [from faving. ] | 
1. Parfimony ; frugality. 
z. Tendency to,promote eternal falvation. 


SAVIOUR. >m. f [fauveur, Fr.] 


Re- 
deemer; -he that has gracioufly faved 
mankind from eternal death. 
Sojudg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. 
Milton. 
However confonant to reafon his precepts ap- 
peared, nothing could have tempted men fo ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly perfuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. Aildifon. 


To SA’UNTER, v.n. [aller à la fainte terre, 


Bi 


from idle people who roved about the 
country, and afked charity under pretence 
of going a la fainte terre, to the holy 
land ; or fans terre, as having no fettled 
home, } 


. To wander about idly. 


The cormorant. is {till fawntzring by the fea- 
fide, to fee if he can find any of his brafs cait 
up. L Eftrang:. 

Telt me, why fauntering thus from place to 

place 
I meet thee, Nzvolus,with clouded face? Dryd. 

So the young “fquire, when firt he comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, 

He fauntars wildly. up and down. Prior. 

Here faunt'ring ‘prentices o'er Ocway weep. 

° Gay. 
Led by my hand, hefountcer’d Europe round A 


And gather'd ev'ry vice inev ry ground. Duaciad. |, 


2. To-loiter ; to linger. 


Though putting the mind upon an unufual 
fire{s that may difcourage, ought to'be avoided ; 
yet this muft not run it into alazy /auntering a- 
bont ordinary things. coke. 

Jt men were weaned from their faunterizg hu- 
mour, whereln they let a good part of their lives 
run ufelefiy away, they would acquise fkill in 
hundreds ct things. Lecke. 


2. Taite; 


SAV 
The brainlefs ftripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greck 5 


A faunt'ring trib! fuch born to'wide citates, 
With yea and no in fenateshold debates. Tickel. 


Sa/vory. nf. [ favorée, Fr: fatureia, Lat. | 


iller. 


A plant. 


Sa’vour. n.f. faveur, Fr.) 
1. Afcent; odour. 


What favour isbetter, if phyfick be true, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 


Tuffer. 
Benzo calls its fmell a tartareous and heilith 
favour. Abbot? 


Turn tben my fresheft reputation to 
A favour that may trike rhe dullest noftril. Shak. 
{ finell tweet favours, and 1 feel foft things. 
Shake/prare. 
That Jews ftink naturally, that is, thar there 
isin theirrace an evil favour, is a received opi- 
nion we know not howtoadmit. Browns V. Err. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a 
volatile falt of a grateful favour, are heating. 
Arkuthnot on Diet. 
‘power of affecting the palate. 
ratte . 
The faveur of dcath from all things, ; Afiutcn. 
A diredter influence trom the fun gives fruit 
a better favowr anda greater worth. South. 


To Sa’vour, v. n. [favourer, Fr. from the 


noun. } 


te To have any particular fimell or tafe. 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 


intelle&tual taite of fomething. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and 
favouretb of good conceit and fome reading. 
| Spenfer cn Ireland. 
The duke’s antwers tohis appeachinents are very 
diligently and civilly couched; and though his 
heare was big, yet they all favour of an humble 
{pint 4 Botton. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 
If ‘twere a fecret that concern’d my life, 
This boldnefs might become thee 5 
But fuch unneceffary rudenefs favours 
Denbam’s Sophy. 


Of fome defign. 
I have rejected every thing that" favours -o 
party. ` `= Addifen. 


To SAVOUR, w. a. 
1. To like; to take or fmell with delight. 


Wildom and goodnefs to the vile feem vilc; 
Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare. 


2. To exhibit tafte of. 


Thou favcuref not the things that be of God. 
Mått. 


Sa’vourILyY. adv. [from favoury. ] 
1, With gut; with appetite. 


The collation he fell tu very favazrily.. LI?r. 
This mufti is fome Englith renegados he talks 
fo favourily of toaping. _ Drydex’s Dor Sebaftian. 
ith a pleafing relifh. ic 
‘There’s adearth of wit in this dull town, 
When filly piays fo favonrily go downs | “Dryden, 


SA'VOURINESS. #. fc [trom favoury. ] 

1. alte pleafing and" picquant. 

z. Pleafing imell. 

SAVOURY. adj. dap . Fr. drom fa- 


vour. | 


1. Pleafing to the fmell. s 


The pleafant faveury fmelt 
So quicken'd appetite, that 1 
Could not but taite} Miltons Par. Lof. 
Frem the bough3'a fawoury odour blown, 
Gratefulto appetite more pleas'd my fenfe 
Than tmell of fweetelt fennel, or the teats 


- Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 


Milton. 


2. Piequant to the talte.” 


Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Gen-fis. 
The favoury pulp they thew. Milton. 


fort of colwort. 


Savloy. m/f? (bragica jabaudica, Lat.) A 


* ' 


SAW 


SAUSAGE. n. f. [Jaucife, Fr. falfum, Lat.] 


A roll or ball made commonly of pork 
or veal, and fometimes of beef, ‘minced 
very {mall, with falt and {pice ; fome: 
times it is ftuffed into the guts of fowls, 
and foinctimes only rolled in flour. 


Saw. The preterite of fee. 


I never faw ‘till now 


Sight more deteftable. BElton. 


SAW. m f. [/aswe, Danih; yaga, or 


es 


rige, Saxon; frie, French. } 


of which wood or metal is cut. 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing to- 
wards the end of the fasu, and rot towards the 
handle of the faz, or itraight between the han- 
dic and end: becaufe the faw is defigned to act 
only in its progrefs forwards, a man having in 
that more itrenzth than he can have in drawing 
back'his faw, and therctore when he draws it 
back, he bears it lightly off the unfawn ftuff, 
which enables him the longer to continue his {c- 
veral progreffons of the faw: Bfoxon’s Mech. Ex. 

‘The roach is a leather mouth’d fih, and hs 
faw-like teeth in his throat. Walton's Angler. 


Then Jaws, were tooth’d, and founding axes , 


made. 
If they cannot cut, 
His faws are tovthicfs, and his hatchets lead., 
Pepee. 


Drydr 


2. [Saga, Saxon ; /aeghe, Dutch.]. A fay- 


ing ;.4 Maxim; a fentence; an axiom ; 
a proverb. 
Good king, that muft approve the common 
ufaw é s 
Thou vut of Haaven’s benediction com’ tt 
To the warm fun! Shakefpeare’s King Leare 
From the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all faws ofjbooles. _ Shakefpeares 
His weapons, holy [atus of facred writ. Sbak. 
Stri&t age and four feverity, 


With their grave faws infumber tie. Milton. 


To Saw. part. fawed and fawn. [ feier, Fre. 


fromthe noun.} T'ocut timber or other 
matter with a faw. 
They were ftoned, they were jatun afunder. 
Hebrews. 
A carpenter after he hath fewn down a tree,, 
and wrought it handfomely, fets it ina wall. 
; FT fd. Kihe Te 
Matter workmen, when they direét any of 


their underlings to faq a piece of tuft, have fe- 


eral phrafes tor the fawing of, it: they feldom 

fay, Jaw the piece of ftuft; but, draw the face 

through it; give the picce of tuff a kert. Moxcs:. 

It is an ‘incalefcency, from a fwift iniion, 
fuch as that of running, threfhing, or fatoinge 

Ray on the Creatior. 

If I cut my finger, I hall as certainly feel pain 

as if my foul was co-extended with the limb, 

and had a piece of it faten through. Colliers 


Sa’woust. 2. f. {Jazviand duf.) Dut 


made by the attrition of the faw. ' 
If the membranet be fouled hy the favuduf? of 
the bone, wipe it off with a tponge. | ijeman. 
Rotten fazuduft, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mortimer’ s Hufbaudry. 


Sa’wrisn. af. [Jaw and fo.) A fort of 


4th with a kind of dentated horn. 


Sa/writ, if. [Jaw and pit.) Pit over 


which tuaber 13 laid to be fawn by two 
mene 
Let them from. forth a fawpit rufhiat once 
With tome dittufed fong. Shake/peare. 
They colour it by laying it in a /atopita that 
hath oak faw-dufttherein. Mortimer’s Hi:/bandry. 


Saw-wort. a. fi [ ferratula, Latin.) A 


lant like the greater centaury, from 
which this di fersin having {maller heads, 
and.jrom the knapweed, in having ‘the 

borders 


or 


. A dentated inttrument, by the attrition ` 


SAY 


SCA 


SCA 


harders of the leaves cut into fmall fharp!{z. In poetry, /ay is often ufed before a] 1. Covered or difeafed with feabs. 


fegments, refembling the teeth of a faw. 


l Miller. 
Faw-wrest. n. f. [Jaw and wref.] A 
fort of tool. 

With the faw-siwe? they fet the tceth of the 
faw; that is, they put one of the notches of the 
wreft between the firt two teeth on the blade of 
the daw, and then turn the: handle hcrizontally 
a little about upaa the notch towards the end 
of the faw į and that at once turns the firft tooth 
fomewhat towards you, and the fecond tooth 

* from you. Moxon’: Biech. Exer. 

Sa’wer. 2 x. f { feieur, Fr. from faw.] 

Sa’wver: § One whofe trade is to faw 
timber into boards or beam. 

The pit-faw is ufeg by joiners, when what 
they have to do may be as. foon- ddne at home 
as tend it to the fatyers. Rixan. 


SA'XIFRAGE. 7. f. ( faxifrage, Fr. Saxifraga; 


{,atin.) A plant. 

Saxifrage, quafi faxum frangere, to break the 
ftonc,. is applicable co any thing having this pra- 
perty ; butisaterm moft commonly given to a 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 


this effcat. Quincy. 
Sa'kirr AGZ; Meadow. n.f. Ç flanum, Lat.) 
A plant. 


Sa’xirRaGous. adj. [ /axum and frango, 
Lattn.}] Diffoivent of the itone. 


Beeaufe goat's blood was found an excellent 
medicine for the ftone, it might be conceived to 
be able to break a: diamond; and fo it cime to 
be ordered that the goaw (hauld be fed on faxi- 
fragous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power 
to break the ftone. Brown's Vulgar Erreur:. 

To SAY. v.a. preter. faid [yecxan, Sax- 

on; fegeen, Dutch.} 

1. To {peak ; to utter in words; fo tell, 
Say it out, Diggony whatever it hight. Spenfer. 
Inpthis lumbry agitation what have you heard 

her fay? \ _ Shak. 

Speak unto Solomons; for he will not jay thee 
nay. 1 Kings. 

Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. 

Mark. 

2: To alledge by way of argument. 


After ait can be (aid againft a thing, this will 
fill be true, that many things poffibly are, which 
we know'nnt of. Tilef. 

In vain ihall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, 
as the rich young man in the gofpel did, by ap- 
paling to the great duties of the law; unlefs we 
can fay fomewhat more, even that we have been 
Liberal in ourdiftritutionstocthe poor. Atterbury. 

3. Totell in any manner. - 
With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 
Came meflenger with letters which his meflage 
fuid. Fairy Queen. 
4 To repeat ; to rehearfe: as, to fay a 
part ; to fay a lefion. 
ç. To pronounce without finging. 


Then thall be fardor fung as follows, 
Common Prayer. 


Jo SAY. v.n. 
te To fpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter ; to 
_ relate. 


He faid moreover, 1 have fomewhat to fay 
unto thec; and the-jaid, fay.on, 1 Kings. 
The council-table and ftar-chamber hold, as 
Thucydides faid of the Athenians, for honour- 
able thar which pleafed, and.for jut that which 
profited. Clarendon. 
The lion here has taken his right meafures, 
that is to fay, he has made a true judgment. 
L’Efirange. 
Of fome propofitions it may be difficult to fuy 
whether they afirm os deny} as when v= on 


Plate was no fool. allia 


4. [Sote, Fr.] Silk. 


SCAB. x. / 


quettion ; tell. ~ 
Say firft what eaufe 4 ) 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall of? Milton. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well {pent ? Swift. 
And who more blet, who chain’d his coun- 
try 5 fay, 


Or he whofe virtue Ggh'd to lofe a day? Pope. 


Say. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
t. A {peech ;. what one has to fay. 


He no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a 
cunning {nap. L' Eftrange. 


2. [For affay.] Sample. 


So good a jay invites the eye, 
A little downward to efpy 

The lively clufters of her breafts. Sidney. 

Since thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
And that. thy tongue fome fay of breeding 

breathes, 
By-rale of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare. 
3» Trial’ by afample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to 
the publick ‘fay mafters, and upon their being 
unable to bring it to fufion, or make it fly away, 
he hod procured a lietle of it, and with a pecouiar 
flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

Obfolete. 


ç. A kind of woollen tuf. 


Sa'YING. ». f. [from fay.]. Expreffion ; 


words ; opinion fententioufly delivered. 
I thank thee, Brutus, 
Thee thou haft prov'd Lucilius’ faying true. Shak. 
Mcfes fled at this faying, and was a ftranger in 
Midian. Aes. 
Many arc the fayings‘of the wife, 
Extolling paticnc? as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men 
by pretty and plaufible fayings, fuch as this, that 
if evils are long, they are but light. Fillotfon. 
We poetick folks, who muft reftrain 
Our meafur'd jcyings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thofey. 
Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. 
Prior. 
The facred funtion can never be hurt by their 
Jayings, if not firit reproached by our doings. 
Atterbury. 
reek, Saxon; /cablia, Ita- 
lian ; /ebabbe, Dutch ; fcabies, Latin. ] 
r. An incruftation formed over a fore by 
dried matter. 

What's the matter, you diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourfelves feabs ? Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

That free from gouts.thou may’ft preferve thy 

care, 
And clear from feabs produe’d by freczing air. 


Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horfes. 
3- A paltry fellow, to named from the itch 
often incident to negligent poverty. 


I would thou did't itch from head to foot, 
and | had the (cratching of thee, 1 would make 
thee the loathfom’tt fab in Greece. Shakefprare: 

Well faid, Wart, thou art a good fib: there 
is a tefter for thee. Sbakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, 
took it in dudgeon to be ranked, check by joul, 
with a fcab of acurrier. L Eftrange. 

This vap’ring fcab muft needs devife 

To ape the thunder of the fkiess Swift. 

Sca’BBARD. #. fe [ chap, German. Junius.) 
The fheath of a fword. 
Enter fortune’s gate, 
Nor in thy fcabbard fheath that famous blade, 
Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fair fax. 

What cyes! how keen their glances! you do 
well to keep ‘em veil’d; they are too fharp to be 
trufted out o' th’ frabbard. Dtyden's Spanifh Friar. 

Sca’asED. adj, (from Kab. } 


The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them 
featbed. Bacon. 
2. Paltry; forry; vile; worthlefs. 
To you fuch /eabo'd harhh fruit is giv'’n, as raw 
Young foldicrs at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 
Sca‘BBEDNEss. x. /. [from fcabbed.} The 
ftate of being {cabby. 
Sca’eniness. x. f. [from fcabby.] The. 
quality of being {cabby. 
ScazBy. adj. [from fcab.}] Difeafed with 
{cabs, 

Her writhled fkin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So feabby was, that would have loath'd all woe 

mankind: Fairy Queene ` 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will tick, 

When the raw rain has piert’d ‘them to the 
quick. Dryden. 

If the grazier thould bring me one wether 
~fat and well fleeced, and expeét the fame price - 
for a whole hundred, without giving me fecurity 
to reftore my money for thofe that were lean, 
fhorn, or feabby, I would be none of his cuftomer. 

p 3 3 Swift. 
Sca‘srous, adj. [feabiofus, Lat.) ` Itchy 3 
leprous. 

In the {pring fcabious eruptions upon the fkin 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 

Arbuthnoe on Airi 
Scabrous. 2. f. [ feabieuje, Fr. fcabiofa, . 
Latin.} A plant. | 
SC A’BROUS: adj.’ [ feabreux,y Fr. feaber, 
Lat.} 
te Rough ; rugged ; pointed onthe furface. 
Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by - 
fomething fharp or feabrous: wounding the fmall - 
blood-vefiels: if the ftone is fmeoth and well + 
bedded, this may not happens ~ Arbuthnct. `- 
2. .Harth ; unmuafical. 
Lucretius is fcabrews and rough’ imthefe: he - 
feeks them as fome do Chaucerifms, which were 
better expunged. Ben Fobnjcns 
Sca’BROUSNESS. 2. fy [from fcabrous.] 
Roughnefs; ruggednefs. 
Sca’Bwort, n.f. [helenium] A plant. 
Ainfworth. 
Scap. ne f A'kind of fih. Probably the 
fame with Bad, 

Of round fifh there are fpraty barn, fmelts, 

and fead. Carew 
SCAFFOLD z. J.” (&thafaut, French ; : 
Scbavot, Dutch; from /chawen, to fhow. ] 
1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either. 
for fhows or {pettators. | 
Pardon 
The flat unraifed fpirit, that-hath dar’d 
Or this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 
So great an objeét. Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
The throng 
On-banks and feaffolds under fky might and. 
Milton. 
2. The gallery raifed for-execution of great 
malefaétors. 

Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a 
Scaffold of execution thould grow a feaffld of co- 
ronation.s , Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber crefted..on the fide of 
a building for the workmen. 
Thefe outward beauties are but the props and 
feaffolds 
On which we built our love, whith, now made 
perfect, 
Stands without thofe.fupports. Denbam`s se 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fe- 

nate $ then abolithed the office of tribune, as be- 
ing only a fcaffold tq tyranny, whereof he had no 
further ufe. Swift, 
To SCA'FFOLD: v..a. [fromthe novn.} ‘To 
furnish with frames. of timber, 
C Sca’re 


SC A 


SACA: 


Sca’FFOLDAGE. #. fe [from feafold:] Gal-'| Scarp, adjs Paltry ;`forry ; feurvy. 


lery ; hollow floor. 
A Rrutt:ng player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 
’Twixt his itrech'd footing and the fcaffelduge. 
Shake/peare. 
Sca’FFOLDING. 2. /. [from faffold. 
u. Temporary frames or itages. 
What are riches, empire, power, 
But fteps by which we climb to rife, and reach 
Our, with? and, that obtain’d, down with the 
fcaffolding 
Of {ceptres and of thrones. Congreve. 
Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to 
the thaking down this {caffolding of the body, may 
difcover the inward ftructure. Pope. 
2. Building flightly ereéted. 
Send forth your lab’ring thought ; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
» Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of fmoke : 
Yet this folution but once more affords i 
New change of terms.and:/caffolding of words. 
Prior. 


Scara’DE.) 2. f. [Er. fcalada, Spanith, 

ScaLa’po. $} from fala, Lat. a ladder.) 
A ftorm given to a place by raifing lad- 
ders againtt the walls. 

What can be more ftrange than that we fhould 
within two months have won one town of im- 
portance by fcalado, battercd and affaulted an- 
ether, and overthrown great forces in the field ? 

‘ Bacon. 

Thou raifedft thy voice to record the ftrata- 
gems, the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal 


fealade of needy heroes, the terror of your peace- 
ful citizens. Arbuthnot’s, Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


Sca’Lary. adj. [from-feala, ;Lat.] Pro- 
ceeding by fteps like thofe of a ladder. 


He made at nearer diftances certain elevated 


places and fcalary afcents, that ‘they might bet- | 


ter afcend or mount their horfes. Brown. 
Jo SCALD. wv. a. [ fealdare, Italian; ca- 
` Uidus, Lat. ' ; 
1. To burn with hot liquor. 
I am fealded with my violent motion, 
And fpleen of {peed to fee you. Shak. K. Jobn. 
O majefty ! i 
When thou do'it pinch thy bearer, thou do'ft fit 
Like 2 rich armour worn in heat of day, 
' That fealds with fafety. Shake(peare’s Henry IV. 
Thou art a foulin blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. Shakcfp. King Lear. 
Here the blue flames of {calding brimftone fall, 
Involving {wiftly in one ruin all. Cowley. 
That l grieve, ‘tis true; 
But “tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
At fcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward 
tears. Dryden’ s Clecmenes. 
It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, 
that what actually jca/ds him, feels cold. Lorke. 
Warm cataplafms difcufs 3 but scalding hot may 
confirin the tumour: heat, in general, doth not 
refolve and attenuate the juices of a human 
bady; for too great heat will produce concre- 
tionse Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
‘The beft thing we can do with Wood is to fcald 
him; ' ` 
Earwhichtoperation there’s nothing more: proper 
“Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted cop- 
by. pe Apar: Swift. 
2. A provincial phrafe in hufbandry, 
th Oxfordfhire the fourland they fallow when 
the fun is pretty high, which they call a fcalding 
fallow. ortimer. 
Scarv. n.f: [from the verb.] Seurf on 


the head. 
Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown’ with fcurff and filthy fealds Sper. 


Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and feald rhy- 
* mers: 

Ballad us out o`tune. Sbhakefpeare. 
Sca’LDHEAD. n.f. [ fealladur, bald, lilan- 

dick. Hickes.} A loathiome diíeafe ; a 

kind of local leprofy in which the head is 

covered with a continuous fcab. 


The ferum is corrupted by the infe€tion of the: 


touch of a falt humour, to which the fcab, poxy 
and ({caldbead are referrible. 
SCALE, n. J. [renle, Saxon; fchacl, 
Dutch; al, Iflandick ] 
1. A balance: ‘a veffe) fufpended by a beam 
again{t another veffel; the dith of a ba- 


lance. 
If thou tak'ft more ~ 
Or lefs than juft a pound, if.the /cale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 
Thou dieft. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Your vows to her and me, putin two jcales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
Shakefpeare. 
Here's an equivocator, that could {wear, in 
both the /cales, againft either fcale. Shakefpeare. 
Long time in even fcale 
The battle hung. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The world’s /cales are even ; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The fcales are turn'd, her kindne!s weighs no 
more 
Now than my vows Waller. 
In full affemblies let the crowd prevail; 
I weigh no merit by the common feale, 
The confcience is the teft. ~ Dryden. 
lf we confider the dignity of an intelligent 
being, and put thatin the fcales againft brute in- 
animate matter, we may afhrm, without overva- 
luing human nature, that the foul of one vir- 
tuous and religious man is of greater worth and 
exccllency than the fun and his planets. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2. The fign Libra in the Zodiack. 
uno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The feales, as the juft product of his flames. 


Creech. 
3. [Efaille, Fr. /quama, Latin.] The 


{mall fhells or crufts which lying one 
over another make the coats of fifhes. 

He puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fith’s feale. Drayton. 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the /cales, 
And tear the flefh of the incenfed whales. Waller. 

4. Any thing exfoliated or defquamated ; a 
thin lamina. 

Take jet and the fcales of iron, and with a wet 
feather, when the fmith hath taken an heat, 
take up the fcales that fly from the iron, and 
thofe fecals you thall grind upon your painter's 
ftone. Peacham. 

When a fcale of bone is talien out of a wound, 
burning retards the feparation. Sharp's Surgery. 


ge [Scala, a ladder, Latin.] _ Ladder ; f 


means of afcent. 
Love refines 
The thoughts. and heart enlarges 3 hath his feat 
In realon, and is judicious ; is the feale 
By which to heav’nly love thou may’ft afcend. 
Mi'ton. 
On the bendings of thefe mountains the marks 
of feveral ancient feales of Rairs may bz feen, by 
which they ufed ta afcead them. Addifon on Ttaly. 
6. The aé& of itorming by ladders. 
Others to a city {trong 
Lay fiege, encamp’d ; by batt'ry, feale, and minc 
Affaulting. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
7. Regular gradation; a regular feries 
rifing like a ladder. t 
Well haf thou the fcale of nature fet, 
From centre to Gixcuimicrence; whercon 


Floyer.. 
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In contemplation of created thiags, E 
By fteps we may afcend to God. Mitton. 
The feale of the creatures is a matter of high 
{peculation, Grew. 
The highier nature {till advances, and preferves + 
his fuperiority in.the feale of being. .  Addifon. 
 Allythe integral part» of nature have a beau- 
tiful analogy to one another, and totheir mighty 
original, whofe images are more or lefs expret- 
five, according to their feveral gradations in the 
feale of beings. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
We believe an invifible world, and a fcale of 

fpiritual beings, all nobler than ourfelves. 
Bentley’s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
cy he of fenfual mental pow'rs'afcends. Pope. 
8. A figure fubdivided by lines like the fleps 
of a ladder, which is ufed to meafure pro- 
portions between pictures and the thing 
reprefented. . 

‘The map of London was fet out in the year 
1658, by Mr. Newcoust, drawn by a frale of 


yards. Greurt. 
g. The feries‘of harmonick or mufical pro- 
portions. 


The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run 
up and down this fcale, that no people can be 
happy but under good governments. Temple. 

10. Any thing mark’d at equal diftances, 
They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain fcale i’ th’ pyramid: they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To SCALE. v: a. [fcalare, Italian.) 
1. [From feala, adadder.} Toclimb as by 
ladders. 

Often have I fcal'd the craggy oak, 

All to diflodge the raven of her nef : 

How have I wearied, with many a troke, 

The ftately walnut-tree, the while the reit 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ftrife! Sperjer. 

They affailed the breach, ard others with 
their fcaling ladders fcaled the walls. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turkss 

The way feems difficult, and {teep, to fecale 
With upright wiog againf& a higher toe. Milton. 

Heav'n with thefe engines had been /cal'd, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd- 

Waller. 
When the bold Typhzus fcal'd the fky, 
And forc’d great Jove from his own heav'n to fly. 
The leffer Gods all fuffer'd. Dryden. 
2. (From feala, a balance.) To meafure or 
compare; to weigh. 
You have found, 
Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 
That he’s your fixed enemy. = Shak. Coriolanue. 
3. [From feale of a filh.) To ftrip off {cales; 
to take off in a thin lamina. , 

Raphael was fent to feak away the whitenefs 

of Tobit’s eyes. Tob. tiie 17. 
. To pare off a furface. 

If all the mountains were fealed, and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its 
fmooth furface- Burnete 

To SCALE. v. x. To pecl off in thin par- 


ticles. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter aad! 
crab: the old fkins are found, but the old thells, 
never; foasitis like they fcale off, and crumble 
away by degrees. Bacon. 

Sca’LEp. adj. [from feale.] Squamous; 
having f{cales like fifhes. 

Half my Egypt was fubmerg'’d, and made 
A ciftern for fealed (nakes, Shakefp. Art. andCleop. 

SCALE'NE. n. f. [French ho a Lat. } 

In geometry, a triangle that has its three 

_ fides unequal to each other. Bailey. 

Sca/tiness. 2. fe [from fealy.] The ftate 
of being fcaly: 

Scat. 7 fe ( falladur, bald, Iflandick. 

See 


SCA 


See ScaALDHEAD.] Leprofy; morbid , 
baldnefs. Mes 
Upon thy bald hede maift thou have the /cal/. 
Chaucer. 
It is a dry feall, a leprofy upon the head. 
Lev. xiii. 30. 
Sca’LLION. nofi Jealoyna, Italian ; afca- 
lonia, Latin.] Æ kind of onion. 
Sca’Liop. n.f. [efcallop, Fr.}. A ith with 
a hollow peétinated fhell. 
So th’ emperour Caligula, 
That triumph‘d o'er the Britith fea, 
Engag'd his legions in fierce buftles 
With periwincles, prawns, and mufcles 5 
And led his troops with furioas gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of feallops. Hudibras. 
The fand is in Scilly glittering, which may 
be occafioned trom frecttone mingled with white 
~ feallop heils. Mortimer. 
To Sca'LLOP. v. a To mark on the edge 
= with fegments of Circles. 
Scarr. n. f. [febelse, Dutch, a hell; feal- 
. po, Italian.) l 
t. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that 
inclofes the brain. 
Hizh brandifhing his bright dcw-burning blade, 
Upon his cretted fealp to tore did fraite, 
That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queen. 
1f the. fraQure be mot complicated wth a 
wound of the fea'p, or ths wovad is too fmall to 
admit of the operacion, the fracture mult be laid 
bare by taking away a large picce of the jcalp. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hair- 
lefs fcaips, 
Againit'thy majetty. 
The hairy fealps 
Are whirl’d aloof, whiic numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin'd field. Pobillips. 
To Scarr, v. a. ffrom the noun. ] To de- 
prive the Ycull of its integuments, 
We feldom ‘inquire for a fra€ture o7 the feull, 
by fealping, but that the fcalp itfeif is contuted. 
. Starp. 
SCALPEL. n. f. (French; /calpelium, 
Lata} An initrument ufed to {crape a 
bone by chirurgeons. 


Sca‘Ly. adj. [from /ale.], Covered with 
feales. , 
The river harfe and fea/ycrocodile. 
His awful fummons they fo fron obey ; 
So hear the /ca/y herd when Proteus biows, 
And fo to»patture follow through tie fea- Dryden. 
A fcaly nth with a forked tail. Wcdward. 
To SCA’MBLE. v. n. [This word, which 
is {carcely in ufe, has much exereifed the 
etymological fagacity of Meric Cafaubon; 
but, as is ufual, to no purpofe. ] 
3. To be turbulent and rapacious; to 
“ {cramble ; to get by ftruggling with 
others. 
Have freh chaff in the bin, 
And fomewhat to jcanible for hog and for hen. 
Tuffer. 
Scamblirg, out-facing, fathion-mong‘ring boys 
Thar lie. and cog, and Hout, deprave amd flander. 
Shakefp. 
That felf billis urg'd, and hdd againftus paft, 
_ But that the [rambling and unquict time 
Did pufh it out of further quettion. Sbakefp. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a 
Scambling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 
he thought was in a begging or a drunken 
fathion. Wotton. 
2. To hift aukwardly. 
Some fcambling fhifts may be made without 
them. ; More. 


Shakefpeare’s Richard I1. 


Milton. 
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To SCA’'MBLE. v. a. Tomangie; ta maul. 
My wood ‘was tut in patches, and other parts 

of it feambled, and cut before it was at its growth. 
Mortimer. 


Sca’MBLER. # f. {Scottifh.] A bold intru- 
der upon one’s generofity or table. 

Sca’MBLINGLY. adv., (from /cambling.] 
With turbulence and‘ noife; with intru- 
five audacioufnefs. 

SCAMMO‘NIATE. adj. 
‘Made with fcammony. 


It may be. excited by a local, fcammoniate, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


(from /cammony. ] 


|SCA’MMONY. 2. f. [Latin ; /cammonée, 


Fr:] A concreted refinous juice, light, 
tender, friable, of agreyifh-brown colour, 
and difagrecable odour, It flows upon 
ineifion of the root of a kind of convol- 
vulus, that grows in many parts of Afia. 

Trevoux. 


To SCA'MPER. v. n. [fcbampen, Dutch; 
Jeampare, ftalian.| To fly with fpeed 
and trepidation. | 
A fox feized upon the fawn, and: fairly fcam- 
paid away with him. L Efirange. 
You wil iuddenly take a refolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, to fcamper off with your 
new crown. Addifon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
f..fe-8 you're {camp'ring, ttop you in your Spaeth 
ing. 
To Scan. v. å. [fcandre, Fr. feando, Lat. ] 
1. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meafur’d fong 
Firtt caugh: our Englith mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. 
B&ilton. 
They fean their verfes upon their fingers. 
Walp. 


2. To examine nicely. 


So he goes to heav'n, 
And fo am 1 reveng'd: that would be fcann'd. 
Sbakefp. Ham. 
The reft the great architect 
Did wifcly to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be fcann’d by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Every man has guilt, which he defires fhould 
not be rigoroutly fcanned; and therefore, by the 
rule of charity and juftice, ought not to do chat 
which he would not fuffer. Gov. of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all men’s ac- 
tions fhall be /eanned and judged, the great King 
fhall pafs his fentence, according to the good 
mon have done, or'negleéted to do. - Calam. 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled 
it into all fhapes, and diligently /canned every 
wrinkle that cou'd be made in it. Addifon. 
Onc moment and one thought might let him 
‘an i 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. 
Prior. 
The actions of men in high ftations are 
all confpicuous, and liable to be /eanned and fifted. 
Atterbury. 
SCA’NDAL. 2. f. [oxdidaros ; fcandle, Fr. } 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of feazdal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Reproachful] afperfion , « pprobious 
cenfure; infamy. 
If black fcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the fequei of your impofition, 
Yonr mere enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and {tains thereof. 
Shakefp. Rich. II. 
My known virtue is from fcanda/ free, 
And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryd. 


Ze 


SCANT. adj, [from the verb.] 
C2 
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In the cafe of fcardal, we arc to refe how 

men ought to judge. Rogers's Sermons. 

To SCA NDAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To treat opprobrioufly ; to charge faliely 
with faults, 

You repin’d, 
Scandal'd the fuppliants; for the people call'd 
them’ 

Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakcfpeare’s Coriolanuse 

Idofawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after fcandalthem. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
To SCA‘/NDALIZE. UV. a. [oxarderite ; fean- 
dalifer, Fr. from feandal.] 
- To offend by fome action fuppofed cri- 
minal. ` 
I demand who they are whom we. feandalize 
by ufing harmlefs things? Among ourfclves, that 
agree in this ufe, no man will fay that one of 
us is offenfive and fcandalous unto another. 
Hooker. 
It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and 
care not to feandalize others. Hammord on Fundam. 
Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome mi- 
nifters, in thofe intervals of parliament, will not 
be fcandalized at the warmth and vivacity of 
thofe meetings. Clarendon. 
2. To reproach ; to difgrace ; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 

The publick right, and common caufe of kings. 
Daniel. 

Many were {candalized at the perfonal flauder 
and reflection flung out by fcandalizing lifcllers. 

i Addifor. 

SCANDALOUS» adj, [ feandaleuxy Fr. from 
Scandal." 
1. Giving publick: offence. 

Nothing /candulous or offenfive unto any, ef. 
pecially unto the church of God: ‘all things in 
order, and with feemlinefs. Hooker. 

Something ‘favouring . 
Of tyganny.which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, feandalous to the world. Shak. Winter's Tales 
2. Opprobrious ; difgraceful. 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. 
You know the fcandalous meannefs of that pro- 
ceeding which was ufed. Pope. 
Sca’NDALOUSLY. adv. [from feandalous.] 
1. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives 
publick offence. 

His difcourfe at table was feandaloufly unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his ftation; noife, brutality, 
and obfcenenefs. Swift. 

2. Cenforioufly ;-opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who, fcandaloufly nice, 

Will needs miftake an author into vice. Pope. 
Sca/NDALOUSNESS. 2. fe [from fcandalous,] 
The quality of giving publick offence. 
Sca’/nsion. nsf. [ /canfio, Lat ] The act 

or practice of {canning a verfe. ` : 
To SCANT. w, æ. [Zeycexnan, Saxon, to 
break; jRaaner, Danifh, to fpare.] To 
limit; to ftraiten. 
You think 
1 will your ferious and great bafinefs frant, 
For the is with me. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

They need rather to be feanted in their nou- 

rifhmcnt than replenifhed to have them {weet. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiftcry. 

We might do well to think with vurfelves 
what time of ftay we would demand, and he 
bade us not to fcant ourfelves. Bacon. 

Loo'ing on things through the wrong end of 
the perfpective, which fcants their dimenfions, 
we negle& and contemn them. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Starve them, 
For fear the ranknefs of thefwelling womb 
Should fcant the paffage and confine the room. 
Dryden. 
-I am feanted in the pleafure of dwelling on 
your attions. Dryden. 


To Not 


= 
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t. Not plentiful ; fcarce; Jefs than what | 
is proper or competent. 
White is a penurious colour, and where moi- 
ure is foane? (oblue violets, and otlier flowers, 
if they be ftarved, turn pale and wisite. : Bacon. 
A fingle violet tranfplant: 
The ftrength, the colour, and the fize, 
All which betore was poor and fcant 
Redoubles fill and multiplies. 
To find out that, 
ip {uch a feare allowance of ftar-light, i 
Would over-tafk the bek Land-pilot's art. Ailton. 
2. Wary; not libéral; not parfimonious, 
From this time, 
Be fomewhar ‘canter of your maiden prefence. 
Shakepanre. 
ScanrT. adv. [from the adjective. ] Scarce- 
ly; hardly. Obfolete. 

The people, betide their travail, charge, and 
long attendance, received of the bankers fcant 
twenty fhillings for thirty. Camden's Remains. 
~- We fcant read in any writer, that there have 
Ezen feen any pcople upon the fouth coatt. 

Abbstt’s Defeript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, 
would feant allow him to be a gentleman. Wotton, 

O'er yonder hill does [cart the dawn appear. 


Gay. 


Danne. 


Sca'nTILY. adu. [from feanty.] 
1. Narrowly; not plentifully. 
2. Sparingly; niggardly. 
He {poke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shakefp. 
Scan TINESS. n. f. [from /canty.]} 
1. Narrownefs; want of fpace; want of 
compaf{s. : 

Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line; 
bur the /cantine/s of our heroick verfe is not capa- 
ble of receiving more than one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs; want 
of liberality. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs 
of nature itfelf, that there were no more worlds 
for him to difturb. South. 

Sca’NTLET. 2.f. (corrupted, as it feems, 
from fcantling.} A {mall pattern; a 
{mall quantity ; a little piece. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of 
mankind were longer; and as the world grew 
fuller, fo their lives were fucceflively reduced 
to a fhorter fcanclet, ‘till they came to that time 
of life which they now have. Hale. 

SCA'NTLING. n. f. [efchantillon, French; 
ciantellino, Italian.) 


t. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 
‘Tis hard to find out a woman that's of a juf 

Scantling for her age, humour, and fortune, to 

make a wife of. L' Eftrange. 
2. A certain proportion, 

The fuceefs, à 

Although particular, hall give a fcansling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shakcfpeare. 
3. A smal] quantity. 

Reduce defires to narrow fcantlings and fmall 
proportions. Taylor's Rule of living boly; 

A feantling of wit lay gafping for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of rubbith. Dryden. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, we enjoy 
but one pleafure at once. Locke. 

Sca’nTLy. adv. [from fiant.) 
t. Scarcely ; hardly. Obfolcte. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was 
yreferced, becaufe. it contained in the ecclefia- 
{tical divifion two Large provinces, which had 
their, feveral legati nati; whereas France had 
{cantly one. Camden's Remains. 

2. Narrowly; penurioufly ; without am- 
plitude. 
My cager luvs, J'll give myfelf the lye; 
The very hose is a ful) bappinefs, 
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Yet fcantly meafures what 1 thall poffefs. Dryden. 


SCA'NTNESS. x. f. [fromyeant.) Narrow- 


nefs; meannefs ; {mallnefs. 

He was a man fierce, and of-no evil difpoh- 
tion, faving that he chought /canrncfs of eftate 
too greatan evil å Hayward. 

Did we but compare the miferable fcantnefs of 
our Capacities with the vaft profundity of things, 
truth and modefty would teach us wary lan- 
guage. Glaruvilleys Scepfis. 


Sca/’nvy. adj. [The fame with fcaxt. ] 


t. Narrow; fmall ;. wanting. amplitude ; 
fhort of quantity fufficient. 

As long as one can increafe the number he 
will think the idea he hath a little too feanry for 
pofitive infinity. Locke. 

His dominions were very narrow and fcanty ; 
for he had not the poffeffton of a foot of land, 
“rill he bought a field of the fons of Heth. Lerke. 

Now fcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And fcarce are feen the proftrate Nile and Rhine; 
A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 
> Their language being fcanty, and accommo- 
dated only to the few neceffaries of a needy 
fimple life, had no words in it to ftand for a 
thoufand. Locke. 

‘There remaincd few marks of the old tradi- 
tion, fothey had narrow and fcarty conceptions 
of providence. Woodward. 

3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parfimonious. 

In illuttrating a point of difficulty, be not too 
fearty of words, but racher become copious in 
your language. Watts. 

‘They with fuch fearty wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swift. 

To Scare. v. a. [contracted from efcape. } 
To efcape; to mifs; to avoid, to fhun; 
not to incur; to fly. 

What, have 1 fcaped love-letters in the holy- 
day time of my beauty, and am I now a fubje& 


for them? Shakefpeare. 
I doubt not but to die a fair death, if 1 fcape 
hanging. Shakc/peare. 


What can ‘frape the eye 
Of God all-feeing ? 

To Scare. v.n. 
or danger. 

Could they not fall unp‘ty’d on the plain, 
Butflain revive, and, taken, [cape again? Dryd. 

Scape. af. [from the verb. ] 

t. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger ; 
the act of declining or running trom 
danger; accident of fafety 

1 {poke of moft difaft'rous chances, 

Of hair-breadth feapes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach. Skakefcare. 

2. Means of cfcape; evafion. 

Having purpos'd falfehood, you 
Can hyve no way but falfehocd to be true ! 
Vain lunatick, againtt thefe feapes 1 could 
Difpute, and conquer, if J would. Donne. 

3. Negligent freak ; deviation from regula- 
rity. 

No natural exhalation in the fky, 

No fcafe of nature, no diftemper'd day, 

But they will pluck away it’s nat’ral cuufe, 

And call them metcors, prodigics, and figns. 

, Stukefpeare. 

4. Loofe a& of vice or Jewdneis. 

A bearne! a very pretty bearnc! fure fome 
Scope: though I am not bookith, yee J can read 
Walting- gentlewoman in the feape. Sbakc/peare. 

Thou lurkd tt | 
În valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califtoy Clymene : 
Too long thou laid'it thy fcapes on names ador'd. 
Milton. 

SCA’PULA. n. f. [Latin.}] The fhoulder- 

blade. 


The heat went off from the parts, and f{pread 


Milten. 
To get away froni hurt 


SCAR. ei 
"soya ea. 
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up higherto the breaft and fcapula. Wifesnan. 


Sca’PULAR. | adj. [ fcapulaire, Fr. from 
Sca/PULARY. 


f feapula, Lat.) Relating 
or belonging to the fhoulders. 
The humours difperfed through the branches 
of the axiliary artery tothe jcapulary branches. 
Wifeman of Ulcers. 
The vifcera were counterpoifed with the weight 
of the fcapular part. „Der ham 
[from efchar, efcare, French ; 
A mark made by a hurt or 
fire; acicatrix. |. > 
Scratch thee but witha pin, and there remains 
Some fcar of ite. Sbhakelp. As you like ite 
The foftdelieious air, 3 : 
To heal phe fcars.of thefé corrofive fites, ` 
Shall breathe*her balm. Milton. 
It may.be truck out of the, omnifciency of 
God, and leave no fcar nor blemith behind. More. 
This carth*badthe beauty of youth and bloom- 
ing nature, and not a wrinkle, fcar, or fracture 
on allits body. Burnet. 
In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ftypticks are 
often infignificant; and if they could operate 
upon the affected part, fo far as to make a fcary 
when that fell.off, the difcafe would return. 
Arbuthaot on Diz. 


To Scar. v. a. [from the noun.} To mark 


as with a fore or wound. 

-~ Yet PU not fhed her blood, 
Nor fcar that whiter fkin of her's than fnow, 
And fmovoth as monumental alabafter. Sbak-ip. 


Sca’nas. n. fe [fcaratée, Fr. fearabeus, 


Latin.] A beetle; an infect with theath- 
ed wings. 

A fmall fcarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves : thefe leaves may be obferved to be dry 
and dzad, as alfo turgid, in which lieth a dirty, 
whitith, rough maggot, from which proceeds a 
bectle. Derbam's Phy fico-Thealogy. 


Sca’Ramoucu. ». fo [efcarmouche, Fr.] A 


buffoon in motly dreis. 
it makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend puppets, or fcaramouches 
in fcarlet. Culier. 
SCARCE. adj. [fearfo, Italian; schaers, 
Dutch ] 
1. Not plentiful ; not copious. 
A Swede will no more fell you his hemp for lefs 
filver, becaufe you tell him filver is [carcer now 
in England, and therefore rifen onc-fith in va- 
lue, than a tradcfman of London will fell his 
commodity cheaper to the Ife of Man, becaufe 
moncy is fcarcé there. Locke. 


2. Rare not common. 
The fcarceff of all is a Pefcennius Niger on a 
medallion well preferved. Addifor:. 


SCARCE. ? adu. (from the adjective. } 


> 


Sca’RCELY. 
t. Hardly ; fcantly. 

A thing which we fo little hoped to fee, that 
even they which beheld it done fcarcely belizved 
their own fenfes. Hooker. 

When we our betters fee bearing our wocs, 

We feurcely think our miferies our focs. Shak. 
. Age, which unavoidably is but one remove 
from death, and confequently fhould haye no- 
thing about it but what looks like a decent pre- 
paration for it, fcarce ever appears of late days, 
but in the high madc, the flaunting garb, and 
utmoilt gaudery of youth. South. 

You neither have enemies, nor can fcarce 

have anys Dryden. 
2. With difficulty. 

He fcarcely knew him, ftriving to difown 

His blotted form, and blufbing to be known. 
Dryden. 

Slowly he fails, and fcarcely Rems the tides; _ 

The prefling water pours within her fides. Dryd.” 


Sca’RCENESS. i 
Sca‘RCITY. } a: Ja pigos jeme 
l. Small- 
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t. Smalinefs of qhantity; not plenty ; pe- 
nurys 
Scarcity and want fhall fhun you; __. 
Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Shake/peare. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: 
to painta fair onc, "tis neceffary for me to fec 
many tair ones; butjpbecauie there- is fo great 
a fearcity of lovely women, I am confrained to 
make ufe of one certain idea, which I have form- 
ed in my fancy. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Corn does not rife or fall by the differences 
of morc or leis plenty of money, but by the 
plenty and fcarcity that God fends. Locke. 
In this grave age, when comedies are, few, 
We'crave your patronage for one that’s new, , 
Ard let the /2arcenefs recommend the fare. Addif. 
They drink very few liquors that have not lain 
in frefeo, infomuch that a /carcity of {now would 
raife a mutiny at Naples. Addifon. 
. Rarenefs; infrequency; not common- 
nefs, i 
They that find fault with our ftore; fhould be 
leaft willing to reprove our fcarcity of thank{giv- 
ings- Hooker. 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced 
by its fearcenc/s, it is hard not to give a man, 
leave to love that moft which is moft fervice- 
aole. Collier on. Pride. 
> SCARE. v. a, [ feorare, Italian. Skin- 
rer.) To fright ; to frighten ; to affright; 
to terrify ; to ftrike with fudden fear. 

They have feared away two of my beft theep;, 
which, f fear, the wolf will fooner find than 
the matter. Shake/peare. 

My grained ath an hundred times hath broke, 
Aad fear'd the moon with fplinters. Sbhakefp. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will fcare the herd, and fo my thoot is loft. Shak. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn 
and fruit; and fome report that the head of a 
wolt, whole, dried, and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will {care away vermin. Bacen. 

The wing of the Irith was fo grievoufly either 
galled or fcared therewith, that, being ftrangers, 
and if a manner neutrals, they had neither good 

cart to go forward, nor good liking to ftand 
till, nor good affurance to run away. Hayward. 

One great reafor why men’s good purpotes fo 
often fail, is, that when they are devout, or 
feared, they then in the general refolve to live 
religioufly. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Let wanton wives by death be fcar'd ; 

But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd. Prior. 

Scarecrow. n. f. [ftare and crow.] 
An image or clapper fet up to fright 
birds : thence any vain terrour. 

Thereat the fcearecrow waxed wondrous proud, 
Through fortune of his firit adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. 

ae Spenfer. 

No eye hath feen fuch, fearecrows: Vit not 

march through Coventry with them, that’s flat. 


Shakefpearc's Henry 1V. 


We mutt not make a fearecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep onc fhape, “till cuftom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shatelpesre. 

Many of thofe great guns, wanting ‘powder 
and thot, tood but as cyphers and fcarecrows. 

: : Rakigd. 

A fearecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

SCA'REFIRE. af. { feareand frre.) A frighe 
by fire; a fre breaking out fo as to raife 
terrour. 

The drum’ and trumpety by their feveral 
founås, forve for many kind of advertifements ; 
ard bells feewe to proclaim a fearsfire, and in 
fome places water-breaches. Helder. 

SCARF. n.f. ( gcharfe, French.) Any 
thing that-hangs loofe upon the fhoulders 
or drefs. 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladics ang maids their jcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
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Upon him as he pafs'd. SBakefp. Coriolanus. 

Will you wear che garland about your neck, 
or under your arm, like a lieutenants frurf ? 

Shakefpeare. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled fcarf.can thew. Milton. 

Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having 
placed Ariadne on one of the borders of the pic- 
ture, gave her a feerf of avermilion colour upon 
a blue drapery. Dryden. 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child 3 
They fwath'd him with their fearfs. Drydens 

My learned correfpondent writes a word in 
defence of large fcarves. Spefhator. 

Put on your bood and fearf, and take your 
pleafure. j 

To ScarF. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

te To throw loofely on. 

My fea-gown fcarft about me in the dark 
Grop‘d to find them out. Shakc{p. Hamlet. 

2. To drefs in any loofe vefture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The fcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the trumpet wind ! 
Shake/peare. 
Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Sbake/p. 

Sca’rFskin. a. f. [fcarf and fkin.] The 
cuticle ; the epidermis ; the outer fcaly 
integuments of the body. 

The /carfskin, being upptrmoft, is compofed 
of feveral lays of {mall feales, which lie thicker 
according as it is thicker in one part of the body 
than another : between thefe the excretory duds 
of the miliary glands of the true fkin open. 

Cheyze. 

ScaRIFICA/TION. ”. fe [ fearificatio, Lat. 
fearification, French; trom fcarify.] In- 
cifion of the fkin with a lancet, or fuch 
like intrument. It is moft pra&tifed in 
cupping. Quincy. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of 
cups, the Jacrification ought to be made with 
crooked inftruments. Arbuthnot. 

ScarIFica’tor. 2. f. [from /carify.] One 
who fcarifies. 

Sca’rivrer. »- /. (from farify.] 

1. Hewho fcarifies. 

2. Vheinftrument with which {carifications 
are made. 

To SCARIFY. wv. a. (fearifico, Lat. fta- 
rifer, Fr.) -To let blood by incifions of 
the {kin, commonly after the application 
of oupping-glaffes. 

Wathing the -falts out of the efchary and fca- 
rifying it, I dreffed.it. Wifcman's Surgery. 

You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether J. defcrve, to be cupped and 

carified at this rate. Speffater. 

SCA’RLET. a. f- [ earlate, French; 

fearlato, Ttal.} A colour compounded of 
red and yellow ; cloth dyed with a fcar- 
lct colour. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of foarler, 
Farewcl nobility. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
_Asu bull 
Amid” the circus roars} provok’d trom far 
By tight ot fcarlee and a fanguine war.” Dryden. 

Would it not be infuflesable fora learned pro- 
feffor, and that which his far/er would blnth at, 
to have his authority of torty years standing in 
an initant overturned ? Lorke. 

Sca’RLET. adj. [trom the noun.} Of the 
colour of fcarlet; red deeply dyed. 

J conjure thec, 
By her high forehead and her fcarlet lip. Shak. 

The Chincfe, who are of an Wi complexion, 


Swift. 
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being olivaft:s;. paint their cheeks frarlete Barn. 
The fearlet honour of sour peaceful gown. 
Drydem. 
Sca’RLETBEAN, n. f- [ /carletand baam } 
A plant. 

The fcarletbean has wred hulk, andis not the 
beft to eat in the fhell, as kidney beans; but is 
reputed the beft to be eaten in winter, when dry 
and boiled. Mortimer’s Wufbandry. 


Sca’RLET-OAK. #. ff “The ilex. A {pe- 
nf (For fkirmifh. Sper- 


cies of oak. 
SCA/RMAGE. } 
Sca/RMOGE. § fer.) Itisnow pronounced 
by the Londoners Airmige. 
Such cruel game my /carmages difarms 5 
Another war, and other weapons, I _ 
Do love, when Love does give his{weet alarms. 
Spenfer. 
Scarp. nefe [efcarpe, French.) The flope 
on that fide of a ditch which is next'to a 
fortified place, and looks towards‘ the 
fields, . Dia. 
ScatcH. 2. f [efeache, Frenchi] ~ A kind 
of horfebit for bridles. Bailey, 
Sca’trenEs, » fo (chafes, Prench.} Stilts 
to put the feet in to walk in dirty places. 
Baileys 
Scare. n. f. [fRidor, Swedith ; Aid, Mlan- 
dick.] A kind of wooden shoe, with a 
fteel plate underneath, on. which they 
flide over the ice. wer 
To SCATE. v. z. {from the nom.] Te 
{lidé on fcates. 
Scate. n.f. ( /quatus, Latin.} A fiih of 
the fpecies of thornback, 
Sca’/TEBROUS, adj. [from /catebra, Latin.) 
Abounding with iprings. Dia. 
To SCATH. v. a. [pceadan, fcaSan, 
Saxon ; fchacden, Dut.] To wafte; to 
damage ; to deftroy. Boththe verbiand 
noun are now ob(olete. 
As when Heaven's fire 
Hath fcath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 
With finged top their ftatcly growth, though bare 
Stands on the blafted heath. Miltons Par. Loft. 
ScaTH. 2. f- [ycead, Saxon.] Waite; 
damage; mifchief; depopulation. Scath 
in Scotland denotes {poil or damage : as, 
he bears the feath and ‘the fcorn. A pro- 
‘verb. ' 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and'blafted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to fearb. Spenfer. 
He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, 
doing him all the fearb that he could, ‘and’ an- 
noying his territorics. ' Spenfer.. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily 
doing great fcath to the Turk, the great wafrior 
Soliman, with a mighty army, fo overlaid them, 
thatthe won the iflandfromthem.' Knolles. 
Still prefetv'd from danger, harm, and fcarb, 
By many a feaand many anunknown hore. © ` 
Fairfax. 
Sca/tTHFUL. adj: [from feath.] Mifchiev 
ous; deftruéctive. 
A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 
For thallow draught, and bulk ‘unprigable,. | 
With which fuch feathful grapple did he makag ° 
That very envy, and the tongucoflofs, — 
Cricdfameand honouronhim. , . . Shake. 
| To SCATTER, v. 2. [ycatepan, Saxon; 
fchatteren, Dutch.] 
1. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 
Teach'the glad hours to feattery’as they fly, 
Soft quict, gentle lovc, and endlefs joy. Prior, 
Corruption, Rul 
Voracious, {wallow’d what the Niberal hand 
OF bounty /catrcr’do’er the favage year. Thom/on, 
2. To 


SCE 


2. To diffipate ; to difperfe. 
A king, thar fitteth in the throne of judgment, 
fratterech away allevil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8.. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people 
were fcattered from Saul. 1 Sar. xiii. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recovering, and his fcatter'd (p'rits retura'd. 
Milton. 


3. To ípread thinly. 
Why thould my mufe enlarge on Libyan 
; fwains, 
Their featter'd cottages and ample plains ? Dryd. 
4. To befprinkle with fomething toothy 
{pread. * 
Where cattle paftur'd late, now fcatter’d ties 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin'd field. 
f Milton. 
To SCA'TTER. v. ne To be difipated; to 
be difperfed. 
Sound diffufeth itfelf in rounds; but if that 
which would /eatter in open air be made to go 
anto a Canal, it gives. greater force to the found. 


Bacon. 

The fun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the cattering 
clouds. Thomfon. 


Sca’TTERINGLY. adv. [from fattering.] 
Loolely ; difperfedly. 


The Spaniards have here and there fcattcringty, | 


upon the fea-coafts, fet up fome towns. Abbot. 
Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly {prinkled 
amongft the creatures, were defigned to defe- 
cate and.exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle 
or detain our pafhons. Boyle. 
p SCAUTTERLING. x. f. [from fcatter.] A 
vagabond ; one that has no home or-fet- 

. led habitation. An elegant word, but 
* ‘difufed. 
} Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eaGly, by 
| any ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged 
for any fuch fa&. Spenfer. 
Gathering unto him, all, the fcarterlings and 
outlaws out of all the woods and mountains, in 
which they long had lurked, he marched forth 
- “Hinto the Englith ‘pale. Spenfer on Ireland. 
SCATU’RIENT. adj. [ featuriens, Latin.] 
Springing as à fountain. Dia. 
Scaturi’cinous. ad. [from /caturigo, 

Latin.J Full of f{prings or fountains. 

. | Dia. 

Sca’vencer.n./. [from ycapan, to fhave, 
perhaps to fweep, Saxon.] A petty ma- 
giftrate, whofe province is to keep the 
ftreets clean: more commonly. the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth. 

Since it is made 2 labour of the mind, as to 
inform mens judgments, and move their affec- 
tions, to refolve difficult places of Scripture, to 
decide and clear off controverfies, I cannot fee 

thow to be a butcher, fcavenger, or any other 
t. fuch trade does at all qualify men for this work. 

South. 
Baynard. 


s 


i . 
: 


Fafting’s Nature's fravenger. 
Dick the fcavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart. the mud in’ Walpole’s face. 


: Swift. 
SCE’LERAT. ñ. f. [ Fr. feeleratus, Lat. ] 

A villain ; a wicked wretch. A word 
introduced unneceffarily from the French 
by a Scottifh author. 


Seelerats can by no arts Rife the cries of a 
wounded confcience. Cheyne. 


Sce’NARY. 2. f. [from feene.} 
3. The appearances of place or things. 
He muft gain a relifh of the works of nature, 
and be converfant in the various fecnary of a 
country life. Addfon. 
2. The reprefentation of the place in which 
an action is performed. 
The progrefs gf the found, and the Sccnary of 


=- 


3- The difpofition and confecution of the 


SCENE. 2.f. [ fcena, Lat. exnra, feene, 


SCENOGRA’PHICAL adj. [oxnmand yee Gu.) 


SCE'NOGRAPHY. 7. f. [oxmyand ypate ; 


SCENT. 2. f. Lfentir, to {mell, French. ] 
|1. The power of fmelling; the fmell. 


2. The objeét of {mell ; odour good or bad. 


SCE 


the bordering regions, are imitated from En. 
Vii. on the founding the horn of Aleéto. ` Pope. 


fcenes of a play. 

To make amore perfe@ model of a pidture, 
is,» in the language of pocts, to draw up the 
feenary of a play. Dryden. 


French.) 
1. The fage; the theatre of dramatick po- 
etry. ; 
The general appearance of any aĉtion ; 
the whole contexture of objects; a dif. 
play ; aferies ; a regular difpofition. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A fylvan fiere; and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhadc, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelie view. Milton. 
Now prepare thee for another feene.” Milton. 
A mute fcene of forrow, mixt with fear; 
Still on the table lay the unfinith'd cheer. Dryd. 
A larger fcene of ation is difplay’d, 
And, riling hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 
Dryden. 


2. 


Ev'ry fev'ral place muft be 
A feene of triumph and revenge tome. Dryden. 
When rifing Spring adorns the mead, 
A charming fcene of nature is difplay’d. Dryden. 
Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new /cenes and changes muf we 
pafs ! Addifon. . 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies 
a very noble frene of antiquities :' what they call 
Virgil’s tomb is the firft. Addifor en Traly. 
Say, fhepherd, fay, are thefe refleCtions true ?. 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 
This cruel feene, unjuk to love and you? Prior. 
3. Part òf aplay. ° 
| It thall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The fcene you play were mine. 
Our author would excufe thefe youthful fcenes 
‘Begotten at his entrance. Granville.: 
4. So much of an aét of a playas pafies 
between the fame perfons in the fame 


place. ; 
> -Jf his chara@ters were good, 
The fcenes entire, and treed from noife and blood, 
The aétion great, yet circumfcribed by time, 
The words not forc’d, but fliding into rhime, 
He thought, in hitting thefe, his bufinefs done. 
Dryden. 
5. The, place. reprefented by the ftage. 
The king is fet from London, andthe feene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. Sbhake/p. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. 
~ The alteration of fecnes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the fame objet. Batin. 
Sce’niek. adj. [ feenique, Fr. from fcene.] 
Dramatick ; theatrical. 
With fcenick virtue charm the rifing age. Anon. 


Drawn in perfpective. 
SCENOGRA’PHICALLY. adv. [from feeno- 
grapbical.] In perfpeétive. 
It the workman be fkilled in perfpe€tive, more 
than onc face may be reprefented in our diagram 
fcenographically. Mortimer. 


Seenographie, Fr.) The art of perfpective. 


A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croffes 
and confounds her former track, and ufcs all 
pomble methods to divert the fcert. Watts. 


Bellman cried upon it at the meerett lofs, _ 
And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleft /cent. 
Shakefp. J 


Shakefpeare. | 
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The plague, they report, hath a fecut of the 


fmell of a mellow apple. Bacon. 
Good fcents do purify the brain, 
Awake. the fancy, and the wits refine. Doav:s. 
Partake 
The feafon, prime for fweeteft [certs and airs. 
Milton. 


Exulting, ‘till he finds their nobler fenle 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does recom cnie; 
Then curfes his confpiring feet, Wb E Leat 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnegs lene. 


i Denkm. 
Chearful health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the ais improe’d, 
With lavith hand diffufes /ceres ambroials Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the fmell. 
He gained the oblervations of innumerable 
ages, and travelled upon the fame feent into A- 
_ thiopia, Tcxples 
To SCENT. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To fmell ; to perceive by the nofe.. 
So fcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from fofar. Mikon, 
To perfume ; or to imbue with odour 
good: or bad. 
Balm; fronta felwer box diftill'd around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and feent.the facred 
ground. Dryden. , 
: Aton {pies 
His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries J 
A gen‘rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or fnuff the vapour from the fecrted grafs.. 
mt ah Addifon , 
Sce/NTLEss. adj. [from /ceut.] Inodo« 
rous; having no{mell. 
SCE'PTRE: a. f. [ feeptrum, 
tre, Fr. } 
the hand. 
Nor fhail proud Lancafter ufurp my righty, 
Nor hold'the feeptre in his childith fit. 
Shakefpeare. 
How, beff of kings, do`ft thou a feeptre bear 
How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear ¢. 
But two things rare the fates had in their ftore, 
And gave thce both, to fhew they could no more. 
B. Febnfon. 
I fing the man who Judah’s feeptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 


Z. 


Latin; fep- 
The enfign'of royalty born in 


Cowley. 
The parliament prefented thofe a@&s which 
were prepared by them to the royal (cepere, in 
which were fome laws reftraining the extrava- 
gant power of the nobility. Clarendcn. 
The court of Rome has, in_ other. inftances, 
fo well attefted its good managery, thatitisnot 
credible crowns and /ceptres are conferred gratis. 
Decay of Piety. 
Sck’PTERED. adj. [from /ceptre ] Bearing 
a {ceptre. i i 
The fecptred heralds call. 
To council, in the city-gates. Miton’s Par. Lof. 
To Britain's queen the /cepser'd fuppliantbends, 
To her his crowns and infant race commends. 
i i Tickel. 
Sce’pTick, 2 f. See SKEPTICK. 


Scnr/pure. 2. fe [fhedula, Latin; fehe- 
p, dale, French. ] i 
1. A {mall {croll. 

The firft publithed /ebadules being brought to-a 
grave knight, he read over an unfavory fentence 
or two, and delivered back the libel. Hooker. 

z. A writing additional or appendant, 
Allill, which all 
Prophets or poets fpake, and all which fhall 
B’ annex'd'ta fcbedukes unto this by me, 
Fallon that man ! 
3- A little inventory. 

1 will give out fcbedules of my beauty: it fhall 
be inventoried, and every particle and utenfil la- 
bel’d ta my will Shak (pe 

ScHE/MATISM. n. f. [oxnuchopes. } 
1. Com- 


Donne. 


ISCH 


1. Combination of the afpects of heavenly 
bodies. 
2. Particular form or-difpofition of a thing. 
Every. particle of matter, whatever form or 
Scbematijm it puts ony muft in all conditions be 
equally extended, ang therefore take up the fame 
room. Bz. Creech. 
ScHE’MATIST. 2. f. (from fcheme.] -A 
‚+ projector ; one given to forming fchemes.. 
SCHEME. 2. J. [ezina] Í 
1. A plan ; a combination of various things 
into one view, defign, or purpofe; a fy- 
tem. : i nem 
Were our fenfes made much quicker, the ap- 
earance andioutward fcbeme of things would’ 
have quite another face to us, and be inconfiftent 
~ with our well-being. * Locke. 
We fhall never be able to give ourfelves a fa- 
_tisfaétory account of the divine conduét, without | 
* forming fuch-a febeme of things as thall at once 
` take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 
z. A project; a contrivance; a defign. 
He forms the well-concerted {ubeme of mifchief ; 
"Tis fix’d, ‘tis done, and both are doom'd to 
death. g Resve. 
The haughty monarch was laying fchemes for 
fupprefing the ancient ‘liberties; and removing 
the ancient boundaries of kingdoms. Atterbury. 
» The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our wants by 
lapping off our defires, is like cutting off our 
feet when we want thoes. Swift. 
3» A reprefentation of the afpedts of the ce- 
leftial bodies; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram. AUG - i 
it hath embroiled aftrologyʻin the ercétion of 
Scbemes, and the judgment of death and difeafes. 


Brown. 
It is — and face ef heaven, 
As th’ afpeéts are difpofed this even. Hudibras. 


ScHE MER. 2. f. [from /cheme.] A projeétor; 
a contriver. ) 

ScHE’sIs. 2. fe [exis] | An habitude ; 
ftate of any, thing with refpect to other 
things. 

1f that mind which has exifting in itfelf from 
all eternity atithe hmpiceffences of things, and 
confequently all their poMible jcbefes or habitudes, 
fhould ever change, there would arife a new 
Scbefis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. Norris. 

SCI'RRHUS. 2. S. [ fcirrhe, French. This 
fhould be written’ feirrhus, rot merely 
beeaufe it comes trom o-igses, but be- 
caufe c'in Englith has betore e and i 
the found of /. See Skrepricx.] An 
indurated gland. 

Any of thefe thrce may degenerate into a feir- 
rbus, and that fcirrbas into a cancer. © Wifeman. 

Scr’xruous. ad: [from feirrhus.) Hav- 
ing a gland ‘indurated ;'confilting of a 
sland indurated. 

How they are to be treated when they are 
Lrumeus, fei*rhousy or cancerous, you may fee. 
W ifemnan. 

SerrRHO'SITY. m, © {from ferrrbous.) An 
induration of the glands. 

The diticulsy of’ breathingy oecafioned by fcir- 
rbojitues of the ginds; is not to bs cured. 
l Arbuthnot on Dict. 

SCHISM. n. /. [cxiopa ; fchifme, Fr] A 
feparation or divifion in the church of 
God. hi Gid å 

Set hounds to our-pafions by reafon, to our 
errours by truth,,and to our jebifn:s by charity. 
King Charles. 
Oppofe: fcbims by unity, hypocrify by fober 
picty, and debauchery by temperance. Sprart. 
When a Achifm is once fpread, there: glows at 
sfeegth a difpuce which are che tehifmaticks : in 
the fenfe of thetkw the /sifrnijics on that fid- 


SCHO’LAR. z. f. [/cholaris, Lat. écolier, 


; S.C H 


wh ich oppofes Itfelf to the religion of the fate. | 
. Saoift. 
ScCHISMA'TICAL. adv. [ fehifmatique, Fr. 
from ` /chifmatick.] Implying {chilm ; 
practifing {chifm. 
By thefe tumults all faétions, feditions, and 
Scbifmatical propofals again government, ecclefi- 
aftical and civil, muft be backed. King Charles. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like fo many 
bruta fulmina upon the obftinate and {cbi/matical, 
who are like to think themfelves fhrewdly hurt 
by being cut off from that body which they chufe 
not to be of, and fo being punithed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved feparation. — South. 
SCHISMA‘TICALLY. adv. [from /chi/mati- 
cal.} Ina {chifmatical manner. 
SCHI’SMATICK. z. f. [from fehim] One 
who feparates from the true church. 
No known herstick nor fchifmatick fhould: be 
fuffered to go into thefe countries. Bacon. 
Thus you behold the febi/marsiks bravado’s 
Wild {peaks in fquibs, and Calaniy in granado's. 
Butler. 
The /cbifmasiehs united in a folemn league and 
covenant to alter the whole fyftem of {piritual 
government. f L% r: 
To Scui’sMatizg, v.a. [from /chifm.] To |. 
commit.the crime.of fchifm; to make a 
breach in the communion of the church. 


Fr ] 
1. One who learns of a matter; a difciple. 
i any times that which deferveth approbation 
would hardly find favour; if they which propofe f 
it were not to protefs themfelves fcbolars, and 
followers uf the ancients. e Hooker. 
The febolars of the'Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confefs 
The diffrence but from morc to lefs. 
2. A man of letters. 
This fame /cholar's fate, res augufta domi, hin- 
ders the promoting of learning. Wilkins. 
To watch occafions to ‘correét others in their 
difcourfe, and not flip any opportunity of fhew- 
ing their talents, fcbo/ars are moft blamed for. 
Locke. 


Prior. 


3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To fpend too much time in ftudies, is floth; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a febclar: they perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experiences Bacon. 

4. One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good {cbolar : 

he is at Oxford ftill, is he not? Shakefpeare. 
SCHOLARSHIP. af. [from /cholar.] 
t. Learning ; literature ;. knowledge. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man 
of my mafter’s underftanding, and great fcbolar- 
fripy who had a book of his own in print, fhould 
talk fo outrageoufly. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 
This place thould be fchool and univerfity, 
¿»not needing a remove to any other houfe of febo: 
pats Milton. 
.xhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. 
Ainfrvorth. 
SCHOLA'STICAL. adj. [ feholaficus, Lat. ] 
Belonging to a fcholar or fehool. | 
SCHOLA’STICALLY. ada [from feholaftick.] 
According to the nicetics or methods of 
the fchools 
No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat fcbolafi- 


3. 


cally of juice! but treat.of gratitude, under that f? 


general head, as a parotit. South. 

SCHOLA’STICK. adj. [from (cela, Lat. 
Jcholaflique, Fr.) 

Le: Pertaining to the f{chool; praétifed in 

fchools, 

I would render this intelligible to every ra- 

i 


SCHO’'LIUM. 


S'C'H 
tional manj “however little verfed tn febolafie 
learning. Digby on Bodies. 
Scholaflic education, like a trade, does fo fix a 
man in a particular way, that he is not fit to 


judge of any thing that lies:out of that way.” 
Burnet’s Theory. 
2, Befitting the fchool; fuitable to the 

‘{chool ; pedantick; needlefly fubtle.’ 
The favour of propofing there, in convenient 
fort, whatfoever ye can objeét, which thing { 
have known them to grant, of /cholafiick cour- 
tefy unto ftrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooker. 
Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe 
who left ufeful fludies for ufelefs /cbclaftick {pecu - 
lations, were like the Olympick gamefters, wh: 
abftained from neceffary labours, that they might 
be fit for fuch as were not fo. Bacon. 
Both fides charge the other with idolatry, and 


Z that is a matter of confcience, and not a fcbela- 


flick nicety. Stilling fleet. 

SCHO'LIASTe n. f. [fcholiafie, Fr. feboli- 
afes, Latin.] -A writer of explanatory 
notes.- 

The title of this fatyr, in fome ancient manuz 
{cripts,iwas the reproach of idlenefs; though in 
others of the /choliaftsy “tis in{cribed againftithe 
luxury of the rich. Dryden. 

What Gellius or Stobzus cook’d before; 
Or'chew'd by blind old /cholia/ts o'er and o'er. 


` Popes 
SCHO'LION. } n. f.{Latin.] A note; an 
explanatory objervation. 

Hereunto have [ added a certain glofs or fche- 

lium, for the expofition of old words, and harder 

phrafes, which manner of gloffing and com- 
menting will feem ftrange in our language. 

p Spenfers 

Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral 

learning into the method of mathematicians, 

and bring every thing relating to thofe abftracted 


or practical fciences under theorems, problems, 
poftulates, fcboliums, and corollariess © Warts. 


Scuo'Ly. 2. f. [fcholie, Fr. fcholium, Lat. } 
An explanatory note. ‘This word, with 
the verb following, is, I fancy, peculiar 
to the learned Hooker. 

He, therefore, which made us to. live, had 
alfo taught us to pray, to the end, that f{peak- 
ing unto the Father in the Son’s own prefcript 
form, without /cbcly or glofs of ours, we may be 
fure that we utter nathing which God will deny. 

Hooker. 

That feboly had need of a very favourable 
reader, and a tractable, that fhould think it 
plain contruction, when to be commanded to 
the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all one. Hooker. 


To Scuo’Ly. v.2. [trom thenoun.] Ta 
write expofitions. 

The preacher fhould want a text, whereupon 

to f. bolya Hooker. 


SCHOOL. m. f: [fchola, Lat. école, Fr.] 
1. A houfe of difcipline and inftrućtion. 
Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one fchool they grew. Dryd. 
2. A place of litcrary education; an uni- 
verfity. 
My end being private, I have not expreffed 
my conceptions in the language of the fcboo/s. 
: Digby. 
Writers on that fabjeét, have turned it into a 
compofition of hard words, trifles, and fubtil- 
ties for the mere ule of the; fcbools, and that 
only to amufe men with empty founds. Watts. 
3. A flate of inftzuĝion. 
The calf breed to rhe rural trade, 
Set him betimes to fhol, and let him be 
Initiufted there in rules of hufbandry. Drydens 
4. Sytlem of doĉtrine as delivered by partis 


cular teachers, 
No 


SCH 


No craz`d brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the foul, ‘fo vain and fond a thought; 
But fome among thete matters have been 
found, 


‘Which in their fibolsthe folf-fame thing had |” 


taught. Dav. 

Let no oan be lefs canfident in his faith, con- 
Ceroing the great biefiogs God defigns in thefe 
divine myftcries, by reafon of any difference in 
the feveral fekos of Chriftisns, concerning the 
confequent bleffings thereof. Taylor. 
$. The age of the church, and form of 
theology fucceeding that of the fathers ; 
fo called, becaufe this mode of treating 
religion arofe from the ufe of academical 


difputations. 

The firft principles of Chriftian religion thould 
not be farced with /chc points and private te- 
nets. Sanderjon. 

A man may fifd-an infinite number of propo- 
fitions in books of metaphyficks, fcbool divinity, 
and natural philofophy, and know as little of 
God, fpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 

To Scnoou. v.a. [from the noun.) 
a. To inftrué&t; to train. 
Una hcr befought to be fo good 
As in her virtuous rules to fcboo/ her knight. 
Fairy Queen. 
He's gentle, never febool'd, and yet Icarned. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. To teach with fuperiority ; to tutor. 
You thall go with me; 
3 have fome private fcbooling for you both. 
Shak:fpeare. 

Coufin, feboo! yourfelf; but for your hutband, 

He’s noble, wife, judicious. Sbake/p. Macbeth. 
Sched-your child, 


_ Andafk why God’sanointed herevil'd.  Dryd. 


If this be /ebooling, ‘tis well for the confiderer: | 
Ii] engage that no adverfary of bis fha'l in this f 


fenfe ever fcbeol.him. Att. 
Ecno’o.soy. x J. [ fchool and boy.) A boy 
that is in his rudiments at {chool. 
Srbooiboys tears take up 
_ The glaffes of my fight. Shakc(peare. 
He grins, fmacks, fhrugs, and fuch an itch 
endures, 
As *prentices or {cboolboys, which do know 
Gtfome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. 
Donne. 
Once he had heard 2 f: boolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortal race 
By thunder died. Swift. 
Scuo’oipay. 2. f., { fchool and day.}] Age 
in which youth is fent to {chool. 
Ís all forgot? 
AN febcoldays friendihip, childhood, innocence ? 
Shakclpeare. 
Scno‘oLPELLow. m. fe [ /chool and fellow. ] 
One bred at the fame {chool. 

Thy flatt'ring method on the. youth purfue ; 
Join’d with his (cZool/ fellows by two and two; 
Ferfnade them firit to lcad an cmpty wheel, 

. Enlength of time produce the lab’ring yoke. 
Dryden, 

The emulation of feboolfclizos often puts life 

aud*induitry into young lads. eeke. 
SEH OLHOUSE. 2. f. [/chrok and boufe.) 
Houle of difetpline and inftruction. 

Fair Una-gan Fidclia fair, requeit, 

To have her kgight unto her fcboocoufe plac’d. 


fenjer. 
Scno'oLMaN. n. f. [fool and man. } 
ï. One verled in the niceties and fubrilties 
ef academical difputation. 
The king, though no good febsciman, con- 
verted one of them by d@ifpute. Bacon. 
Unicarn’d, he knew no feboo/men’s Subtle art; 
No language, but the language of the heart. 
Pepe. 
3. A writer of fcholaĝick divinity or-philo- 
fophy. 


SCI 


if a man's wit be not apt to diftinguith or 
find differences, let him tudy the /cboolmen. 
Bacon. 
To feboolman I bequeath my doubtfulnefs, 
My ficknefi to phy ficians. Donne. 
Meo of nice palates could not relith Ariftotle, 
as he was dreft up by the (choolmen. Baker. 
Let futitle fcboolmen teach thefe friends to fight, 
More ttuidious to divide than to unite. Pope. 
Scuootma’stER. 1. f. [ fchool and mafter.] 
One who prefides and teaches in a {chaol. 
I, thy /cboolmafter, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not facareful. Shak. 
Adrian VI. was fome. time frhaulmaffer to 
Charles V. , Krolles. 
The ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ‘ull 
they werc an hundred years old; and fo like- 
wife did many of the -grammarians and febool- 
maficrs, as Orbilius. Bacon. 
A father may fee bis children taught, though 
he him(clf does not turn feboolmafter. South's Serm. 
SCHO'OLMISTRESS, n. fe { fchool and mi- 


firefs.} A woman who governs a {chool. 
Such precepts 1 have feleted from the moft 
confiderable which we have from nature, that 
exat [choolmifirefs, Dryden. 
My feboolmiftrefs, like a vixen Turk, 
Muintains her lazy hufband by our work. Gay. 
SCHREIGHT. m-f. (turdus vifcivorus, ] 


A fifh. Ainfwworth. 
Sci’aAGRAPHY. x. f. [ feiagraphie, Fr, oxa- 
yen tia. | 


1. {InarchiteQture.] The profile or fection 
of a building, to fhew the infide thereof. 
Bailey, 


2. [In aftronomy.] The art of finding 


the hour of the day or night by the fha- 
dow of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailey. 


Scr’ATHERICAL. ) adj. [{ feiaterigue, Fr. 
Sc1’ATHERICK. f onanan.) Belong- 
ing to a fun-dial. Die. 
‘There were allo, from great antiquity, fcia- 
tkerical or fun-dials, by the thadow of a ftile or 
gnomon, denoting the hours; an invention a- 
{cribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. Brown. 
SCIATICA. y S-(fciatique, Fr.ifchiadica 
SCIA/TICK $ paffio, Lat.) The hip gout. 
Which of your hips has the mof profound fei- 
atica ? Skake!peare. 
Thou cold feiarica, 
Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may hale 
As lamely as their manners. Sbakelp. Timon. 
The Scythians, ufing continual riding, were 
generally molcited with. the fciatica, or hip gout. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Rack’d with feiatick, martyr'd with the ftone, 
Will any mortal let himfelf alone ? Pope. 
Scra‘TICAL. adj. [from fciatica.] Afflicting 
the hip. 
In obftinate fciatical pains, bliftering and cau- 
teries have been found effectual. Arbuthnos. 
SCVENCE. 2. J [fcience, Fr. fcientia, 
Lat.) 
1. Knowledge, 
lf we conceive God's fight or fcicnce, before 
the creation, to be extended to:all and every 
part of the world, feeing every thing as it is, 
his prefence or foreSight of any aétion of mine, 
or rather his fciesce or ight, trom all eternity, 
lays no neceflity on amy thing to come to pafs, 
more than my feeing the fun move hath to do in 
the moving of it. Hartenind. 
The indifpatable mathematicks, the only fci- 
ence Heaven hath yet vouchfafed humanity, have 
but few votaries among the Maves of the Stagi- 
rite. Glanville’ s Scepfis. 
2. Certainty grounded:on demonitration. 


So you arrive at truth, though not at fcience. 
Berkley. 
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3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. 
“ Setence perfects genius, and moderates thae 
fury of the fancy which cannot contain itfelf 
within the bounds of reafon. Dryden . 
4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No feivace doth. make known the firit prine 
ciples, wherson it buildeth è but they are always 
taken as plain and manifcf in themfelves, or as 
proved and granted already, {ume former know- 
ledge having roade them evident. Haier 

Whatfoever we may learn by them, we orly 
attain according to the manner of natural fa- 
ences, which mere difcourfe of wit and reafon 
findeth out. Hoke. 

I prefeat you with a man 
Cunning tn mufic and the mathematicis, 
Toinftruct her fully in thofe ferences. Shake/peare. 
5--One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, 
thetorick, logick, arithmctick, mufick, 
geometry, aftronomy. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 

And though no feience, fairly worth the fev'n. _ 


Pope. 
Scie’NTIAL. adj. [from ference. ] Perc. 
ing fcience. ` 

From the tree her ftep the turn’d ; 

But firt low reverence donz, a3 to the pow'r 
That dwele within: wote prefence had iafus'd 
Into the plant foiential fap, deriv'd - 
From nectar, drink of gods. Milten’s Par. Lf. 

SCIENTI'FICAL. ? adj. { fcientifigue, Fr. 

SCIENTIUFICK. § foientia and facio. Lat.] 
Producing ~demonftrative knowledge ; 
producing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from {fettled 
principles, tnerein is expected a fatisfadtion trom 
feiertifical progrefions, and fuch as beget a fure 
or rational belief. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

No where are there more quick inventive, 
and penetrating capacities, fraught with ail kind . 
of feientifical knowledge. Eav? 

No man, who firt trafficks into a furcign 
country, has any feientifck evidence taat there is 
fuch a country, but by report, which can pro- 
duce no more than a moral certainty; thazis, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be 
no reafon to except againit, Scuth. 

The fyftcms of natural philofophy that have 
obtained, are to be read morc to know the hy- 
pothcfes, than with hopes to gain there a com- 
prehenfive, fciensifcal, -and Satisfadtory know- 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

SCIENTIFICALLY- adu. [ fromfcientifeal. } 
In fuch: a manner as to produce know - 
ledge. 

Sometimes it rets upon’ teftimony, becaufe 
it is eafier to believe than to be feientifically in- 
ftrudted. Locke. 

SCIMITAR. n. f. [See Cimeter.] A 
fhort {word with a convex edge. 

Pll heat his blood with Greekith winc to-night,- 
Which with my fcimizar Vil cook to-morrow. 

Shak fpes Tee 
Scink. a fi Acaftcalf, infavorth. In 
Scotland and in London they call it 
fink. 
To SCINTI'LLATE. v. m {[fintillo, 
Lat.} To fparkle; to emit fparks. 


SCINTILLA TION. 2. f. [ feinti/latio, Lat }3 
from feintillate | The atof {parkling ; 
fparks emitted. 

Thefe feintillaticns are not the accenfirn of the 
air upon the coltifon of two hard bodies, bus 
rather the inflammable effluences. difcharged 
from the bodies collided. Browns 

Hè faith the planets fcintillation is not feen, 
becaufe of thcir propinquity. Géawville’s Scephs. 

Sci’oursr. 2. j. [ feiolus, Lat.] One who 
knows many things fuperficially, 

"Tuwa; 


SCI- 


“Twasithis vain<colizing of authors which gave | SCLERO’TICK. 


birth to thateilly vanity of impertinent citations: 
Mhefe ridiculous fooleries fignify nothing to the 
more gencrous difcerners, but the pedantry of 
the affected feiolifs. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Thefe patfayes were enough to humble the pre- 
fumption of our modern /cichjffs, if their pride were 
not as great as their tgnorance. Temple. 


Sci’oLous. adj. [feiolus, Lat.] Superfi- 

cially or imperfectly knowing. Not ufed. 

I could with thefe feiolcus zelotifts had more 

judgment joined with their zeal. Howell. 

Scr’omacny. 2. f. [ fehiamachie, Fr. onta 

and payn.] Battle with a fhadow. This 
fhould be written /ciamachy. 


To avoid this fcicmachby, or imaginary comhat of 


words, let me know, Sir, what you mean by the 
name of tyrant ? Cowley. 
Scion. n. f. (fcion, Fr.] A fmall twig 
taken from one tree to be engrafted into 
another. 
Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle fcica to the wildett ftock 5 
And make conceive a bark of bafer kind 
By bud of nobler race. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Masch is drawn, in his left hand bloffoms, and 
Scizns upon his arm. Peacham. 
The fcions are beft of an old tree. 
Mortimer’: Hufbandry. 
SCIRE FACIAS. n.f. {Latin.] A writ 
judicial in law, moft commonly to call 
a man to fhew caufe unto the court 
whence it is fent, why execution of a 
judgment paffed fhould not be made. 
This writ is not granted before a year 
anda day is pafied after the judgment 
given. Cowell, 
Sci’sstBLe. adj. [from /cifus, Lat.} Ca- 
pable of being divided fmoothly by a 
fharp edge. 

The differences of impreffible and not impref- 
fible, fciffible.and not feifible, and many other paf- 
fions of matter, are plebeian notions. Bacor. 

Sci’'ssive. adj. [fciffile, Fr. feifilis, Lat.] 
Capable of being cut or divided {moothly 
by a fharp edge. 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftañce, 
Seiffile like a folid, and refolvable by heat. Ardburh. 

Sci'sston. my. [feiffion, Fr. feiffio, Lat. ] 
The act of cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by fcificn or punc- 
ture: the former way they are ufually cut through, 
and wholly ceafe from a@tion. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Scr’ssor. 2. f. [This word is varioufly 
written, as it is fuppofed to be derived by 
different writers; of whom fome write 
cifors, from cædo,or incido ; others fciffors, 
from /cindo; and fome cifars, cizars, OF 
S¢iffars, from cifeaux, Fr.] Afmall pair 
of fheers, or blades moveable on a Pivot, 
and intercepting the thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My matter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with Hs nicks him for a fool. Skak. 

Wanting the fcifars, with thefe hands I'l! tear, 
If that obftru€t my flight, this lvad of hair. Prior, 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought ex- 
travagant bills, Sir Roger wore a pair of Seifars in 
his pocket, with which he would {nip a quarter of 
a yard off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Scrssure. n. fe [ fciffum, Lat.] A crack; 
arent; a fiflure. 

The breach feems like the /eiffures and ruptures 
of an earthquake, and threatens to {wallow all 
that attempt to clofe it, and referves its cure only 
for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 


To ScoarT. 


SCO 
adj. [felerotique, Fr. 


gxAng@-.] Hard: an epithet of one of the 
coats of the eye. 


The ligaments obferved in the infide of the Sele- 


rotick tunicles of the eye, ferve inftead-of a muicle, 
by their contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 
» Ray, oñ the Creation. 
SCLERO'TICKS» m: fa [from the adjective. | 
Medicines which harden and confolidate 
the parts they are aplied to. Quincy. 
u.a. ‘To ftop a wheel by 
Jo Scotcn. putting a ftone or piece 
of wood under it before. Bailey. 
Jo SCOFF, v. n. [ /choppen, Dutch.] To 
treat with infolent. ridicule; to treat 
with contumelious language : with az. 
Of two noblemen of the weft of England, the 
one was given to fcoff, but kept ever royal checr in 
his houfe; the other would afk of thofe that had 
been at his table, Tell truly, was there never a 
fiout or dry blow given ? Bacon. 
There isono greater argumentof a light and 
inconfiderate perfon, than’ prophanely to fccf at re- 
ligion. Tillotfon. 
Such is love, 
And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And fcoffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rowe. 
Scorr. 2. f. [from the verb.] Contemp- 
tuous ridicule ; expreffion of {corn ; con- 
tumelious Janguage. 
Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is, no; to 
their /coffs, nothing. Hooker. 
With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 
How could men furrender up their reafon to fiat- 


tery, more abufive and reproachful than the rude? 
Jcoffs and the tharpeft inveétives ? South. 


Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of 


aftronomy or-chemiliry, for want of a due ac- 

quaintance with other fciencesy, make a feof at 

them all, in comparifon of their favourite {cience. 

x Watts. 

SCo'FFER. n. /. [from fof-] Infolent 

ridiculer > faucy {corner ; contumelious 
reproacher. 

Sell when you can ; you are notfor'all markets : 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 
Foul is the moft foul, being found to be a feoffer. 

ai Shatke/peare. 

Divers have herded themfelves amongit thefe 
profane coffers, not that they are convinced by 
their reafons, but terrified by their contumelies, 

Government of the Tongue. 

Confider what the apoftle tells thefe fcoffers they 
were ignorant of; not that there was a- deluge, 
but he tells them that they were ignorant that the 
heavens and the earth of old were fo and fo confti- 
tuted. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

SCO FFINGLY. adv, [from Jcofing.} Tn 
contempt ; in ridicule. 

Ariftotle applied this. hemiftick /eofingly to the 
fycophants at Athens. Broome. 

Zo Scop. v. n. [ feholden, Dutch.} To 
quarrel clamoroufly and rudely. 

Pardon me, ’tis the firft time that ever 
I'm forc'd to /codd. Shakepeare’s Coriolanus. 

The one as famous for a fcolding tongue, 

As th’ other is for beauteous modetty. Shakefp. 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only thewing their teeth, 
others ranting, and others /colding and reviling. 

Stilling fleet. 
For gods, we’are by Homer told, 
Can in celeftial language /co/d. Swift. 
Scolding and curfing are her common converfa= 
tion. Swi ° 
Scorp, n, f. [from the verb.]. A ‘cfa- 
morous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthed 
woman. Sil 
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A threw in domeftick life is naw become a foid 
in politicks. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Sun-bornt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now finging thrill, and fcolding oft between ; 

__ Scolds anfwer foul-nyouth'd feolds. Swift. 

Sco'LLOP. 2. f. [written properly feallop.]) 
A pectinated thell-fifh. 

SCOLOPE NDRA. n. fe [fcolopendre, Fr.] 
oxorrrivdea. | 

t. A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. { feolopendrium, Lat.] An herb. Ainfw. 

Scomm. n.f. [perhaps from /comma, Lat.] 
A buffoon. A word out of ufe, and un- 
worthy of revival. 

The Jconims, or buftoons, of quality are wolvith 
in converfation. L’Eftranges 

Sconce. 2.f. [fchantz, German. ] 
1. A fort; a-bulwark. 

Such tellows are perfect in the great com- 
manders names, and they will learn you by rote 
where fervices were done; at fuch and fuch a 
Jeon-e, at fuch a breach. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

z. The head; perhaps as being the acro- 
polis, or citadel, of the body. .A low 
word. 

Why does he futfer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the fconce with a dirty fhovel, and 
will not tell him of his aétion of battery ? 

Shakefpeare’s Hamler, 
3-_A penfile candleftick, generally with a 
looking-glafs to refle& the light. 

Golden jconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the cottly fuppers and the balls. 
Dryden's Lucret. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on-a fconce’s height, 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. 

Pope. 

Put candles into fconces. 

Swift's Direétions tothe Butler. 
4. A mul&, or fine, 


To Sconce. v. a. A word ufed in the uni- 
verfities, and derived plaufibly by Skin- 
ner, whofe etymologies are generally ra- 
tional, from /cozce, as it fignifies the head; 
to /conce being to fix a fine on any one’s 
head.} To malé; to fine. “A low 
word, which ought not to be retained. 

Scoop. 2.f. [ /choepe, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of large ladle; a veffel with a 
long handle uled to throw out liquor. 

They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, 
when almott dry, with a’/eoop. Adortim, Hufbandry. 

z. A chirurgeon’s inftrument. 

Endeavour with thy /eoop, or fingers, to! force the 
ftone dutwards. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. A fweep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fhould 


be fwoop. 
Oh hell-kite ! 


What, all my pretty-chickens and their dam 
At one tell feoop | Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
To Scoor. v. a. [ /choepen, Dutch.] 
1. To lade out. 
As by the brook he ftood, 
He fcoop'd the water from the cry {tal flood. 
bai. Dryden's ZEncid. 
2. This word feems to have not been un- 
derftood by Thom/on. 
Melted Alpine {nows 
The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample fores 
Of water /coop'd among the hollow rocks, Thomfore 
3. To empty by lading. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not dath th’ uatafted moifture from him ? 
Addifom 
off, fo as to leave the place 


4. To carry 
hollow. 


D A fpectator 


& C-O 


i= A fpe&ator would think:this circular mounthad 
been actually fcooped out of that hollow fpace. 
. Spcfator. 
Her. fore-feet are broad, that the may feccp away 
much earth at a time. Addijon. 
To his fingle eye, that. in his, forehead glar'd. 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnith'd thield, 
A forky taff we dext'roufly applied, 
‘Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 
Sccopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Addifor. 


5- To cut into hollownefs or depth. 


Whatever part of the harbour they /coop in, it 
has an influence on all the ret; for the feaimme- 
diately works the whole bottom to a level. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Thofe carbuncles the Indians will fcoop, fo as 
to hold above a pint. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

It mach conduces how to fcare 
The little race of birds, that hop 
From {pray to fpray, /eooping the coftlieft fruit, 
Infatiate, undifturb’d. Pbillips. 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th' ambitious hill the. heav'n to fcale, 
Or fceops in circling theatres the vale. Pope. 


Sco’orer. #./. [from /coop.] One who 
{coops. 
Scope. n. fe [ /copus, Lat.) 


1. Aim; inteation; drift. 
Your feope is as mine own, 
So to.enforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your foul feems good. 
b Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
His coming hither hath no farther feope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifement immediate on bis knees. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Had the whole fcofe of the author been an{wer- 
able to his title, he would have only undertaken 
to_prove what every man is convinced of ; but the 
drift of the pamphlet is to Rir up our compaffion 
towards the rebels. Addifon. 


2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The jeope of all their pleading againft man’s au- 
thority is to overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions 
ip the church, as, depending thereupon, if they 
fhould therefore be taken away, would leave neither 
face nor memory of church to continue long in the 
world. Hooker. 

œ Now wag time 
To aim their counfels to the fairett [copes 
Hubberd s Tale. 

We thould impute the'war to the /cope at which 
it aimeth. l Raleigh. 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 
Miftruftful, grounds his courageon defpair 
And utter diffolution, as the /cope 
Of all his aim. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intellec- 
tual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied toa bare reprefen- 
tation of what is true, but that he might let him- 
felf loofe to vifionary objeéts, which may give him 
a freer fecpe for imagination. Dryden. 

Thete theorems being admitted into. opticks, 
there would be /cope enough of handling that 
fcience voluminoofly, after a new manner; not 


wnly by teaching thofe things which tend to the } 


pertection of vifion, but alfo by determining ma- 
thematically all kinds of phenomena of colours 
which could be produced by refraction. 
Neavton’s Opticks. 
4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom 
is not to take any place, fave in thofe things only 
where the church hath larger cope, ‘it refteth that 
they fearch out fome ftronger reafon. Hooker.. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder, 
That my pent heart. may have fome cope to beat, 
Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing:newss Shak. 
5. Liberty beyond juft limits ; licence. 
‘Sith ‘twas my fault to give the people /cope, 
*T would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them 
For what I bid them do. Shakepeure. 


SCO 


Being moody,, give him line and feopes 
Till that his paffions, like 4 whale on ground, 
Confound themfelves with working. Shak. Hen. IV. 
6. A& of riot; fally. 

As furfeit is the father of much faft, 

So every fecpe, by the immoderate ufe, 
Turns to reftraint. 
7. Extended quantity. 

The fecpes of land granted to the firft adventurers 
were too large, and the liberties and royalties were 
too great for fubjeéts. Dawies on Ireland. 

8. Itis out.of ufe, except in the three firlt 
fenfes, 

Sco’puLous. adj. [ fcopulofus, Lat.) Full 
of rocks. Dia, 

SCORBUTICAL.] adjs -[ fcorbutique, Fr. 

ScorBu’tick. § from /corbutus, Lat.) 
Difeafed with the fcurvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and fcorburical 
body, having broze her fkin, endeavoured the cur- 
ing of itẹ but obferving the ulcer fanious, I pro- 
poled. digeftion. Wifeman. 

Violent purging hurts fcorbutick conftitutions ; 
lenitive fubftances relieves Arbuthnot. 

ScorBu TICALLY. adu, [from /corbuti- 
cal.] With tendency to the fcurvy ; in 
the fcurvy. 

A woman of forty, fcorbutica‘ly and hydropically 
affected, having a fordid ulcer, put herfelf into 
my hand. VW ifeman. 

Scorce. nf This word is ufed by Spenfer 
for difcourfe, or power of reafon: in 
imitation perhaps of the Italians. 
Lively vigour reited in his mind, 
And recompens’d him with a better fcorce; l 
Weak body well, is chang’d for mind’s redoubled 
force. Fairy Queen: 
To SCORCH. v,a. [pcopned, Saxon, 
burnt. ] 
1. To burn fuperficially. 


Shakefpeare. 


Fire fcorcbetb in frofty weather. Bar. Nat. Hifi. |) 


The ladies gafp'd, and fcarce!y could refpire ; 
The breath they drew no longer air but fire : 
The fainty knights were /corch’d. Dryden. 
2. To burn. 
Power was given to fcorch men with fire. 
Rev. xvi. 8. 
The fame that left thee by the cooling ftream, 
Safe from fun’s sheat, but /corch’d with beauty's 
beam. Fairfax. 
You look with fuch contempt on pain, 
That languithing you conquer mores 
So lightnings which in ftorms appear 
Scorch more than when the fkies are clear. aller. 
The fame beams thatifhine, feorch too, Scuth. 
I rave, 
And, like a.giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that /corches me to death. Dryd. 
He, from whom the nations thould receive 
Juftice.and freedom, lives himfelf a flave; 
Tortur'd by crucl-change of wild defires, 
Lath’d by mad rage, and /carch'd by brutal fires. 
i Prior. 
To Scorcu. v.n. To be burnt fuperfi- 
cially ; to be dried up, 
The fwarthy Africans complain 
To fee the chariot of the fun 
So nigh their feorching country run. Rafcommor. 
The love was made 4 Autumn, and the hunt- 
ing followed properly when the heats of that /corch- 
ing country Were declining. Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongft 
your feedlings, to prevent the roots from fcorching, 
and to receive the moifture that falls. 
Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
ScorcHING Fennel, n.f. A plant. 


SCO'RDIUM. n. f. [Latin.] An herb. 


Ainfworth. 


SCORE. n. ft [YRora, Iflandick; a mark, 
cut, Or notch. J 


I. A notch, or long incifion, 


’ 


SCO 

Our forefathers had no other books but the Seore 
and the tally: thou haft caufed printing to be 
ufed. Shakefpeare’s Henry VY, 

2. A line drawn. 
3- An account which, when writing was 
lefs common, was kept by marks on tal- 
lies, or by lines of chalk. 
He's worth no more : 
They fay he parted well, and paid his /core. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Does not the air feed the flame? And does not» 
the flame warm and enlighten the air? Does not 
the earth quit fcorer with all the elements, in the- 
fruits that iffue from it ? South. 

4. Account kept of fomething paft; an 
epoch ; an era. . 

Univerfal deluges have fwept all away, except 
two or three perforis who begun the world again 
upon a new fcore. Tillotfone 

5. Debt imputed. 

That thou doft love her, ftrikes fome Scores away 
From the'great compt. 

Shake/peare's All's well tbat ends well. 
6. Reafon ; motive. 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 

But left the trade; as many more 

Have lately done on the fame feore. Hudibras. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, 
wrote the fox word how glad he fhould be of his 
company, upon the feore of ancient friendthip. 


L'Eftrarge. 
If, your terms are moderate, we'll never break 
off upon that fecere. Collier on Pride. 


7. Sake ; account ;_ relative motive. 
You act your kindnefs on Cydaria’s [cores Dryd. 
"Kings in Gre: ce were depofed by their peopleup- 
on the fore of their arbitrary proceedings. Savift. 
8. ‘Twenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, 
being a round number, was diftinguith- 
ed on tallies by along fcore. 
How many fcare of miles may we well ride 
*Twixt hour and hour?  Shake/peare's Cyw:beline. 
The fewer Rill. you name, you wound the more 3 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a /core. Pope. 
For fome fcores of lines there is a perfeét abfence 


of that {pirit of poefy. Watts. 
9. 4 Jong in Score. The words with the 
mufical notes of a fong annexed. 
To SCORE v. a. : 
1. To fet down as a debt. 
Madam, J know when . 
Jusitead of five you fcor'd me ten. Swift. 


2. To impute ;. to charge. 
Your follies and. debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of you: age 
Aretir'd, and cannot jcore em on the itage; 
Unlefs each vice in fhort-hand they indice, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole fermons write. 
i Dryden. 
3. To mark by a line. 
Haft thou appointed where the moon fhauld rife, 
And with her purple dight,adorn theifkies ? 
Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways, ' 
_ That he øn all might fpread his equal rays ? 
Sardys. 
SCORIA. n.f [Latin.] Drofs; recre- 
ment. . 

The-fcoriay or vitrified part, which moft metals, 
when heated or melted, do continually protrude to 
the furface, and which, by covering the metals in 
form of a thin glaffy fkin, caufes thefe colours, is 
much denfer than.water. Newton's Opticks. 


Sco’r1o0us. adj. [from feoria, Lat.} Drof- 
fy; recrementitious. . 
By the fice they emit many droffy and forum 
parts. "OWN 
Yo SCORN. v. a. [ /chernen, Dutch; efcor- 
ner, Fr.) To defpife; to flight; to re- 
vile; to viiify ; to contema. 


My frienda fcorn me j but mine eye poureth out 
_ tears unto God. Job, xvi. 20. 


0 
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To Scorn. v.n: 
1. To {coff; to treat with contumely. _ 
He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair 
black ; - Š 
’ And, now I am remember’d, fcorn'd at me. Shak. 
Our foul is*Slled with the fcorning of thofe that 
are at eafe, and the contempt of the proud. 
Palm cxxiii. 4. 
2. To difdain ; to think unworthy. 
I’ve fecn the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With rofy wings fo richly bright, 
-As if he feorn’d to think of night. 
Fame, that delights around the world to-ftray, 


Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. Ti 
` A Pope's Statius. 


Crafoacae 


3. Todefpife ; to contemn. | 
Surely he feornerb the fcorner, but he giveth 
grace unto the lowly. i Proverbs. 
Back co th’ infernal pit ( drag thee chain'd, | 
And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn f 
The facil gates of hell too Nightly barr'd. Miltcm 
4. To neglect; to difregard. 
This my longsfufferance, and my day. of grace, 
They who neglect and /cormikall never cafe; 
__, Buthard bebarden’d, blind be blinded, mores 


* Milton. 

Scorn. nfe [eforne, old Fr. from the 

verb. ] f | 

1, Contempt; fcof; flight; act ofrcon- 
tumely. mH t 


We were'better parch in Afric’s fun. 
Than in the pride and falt feorn of his eyes. 

Shake/peare. 
Why fhould you think that I thould®woo in 
foorn # ti d 
Scorg and derifion never come'initéarse Shbakefp. 
If we draw her not unto usy fhe will laugh us to 
feon: ` ` Jud. 
diogenes was afked in fcorn, What was the mat- 
ter that philofophers baunted rich men, and not 
rich men philofophers ? He anfwered, Becaufè the 

one knew what they wanted, the others:did not. 
Bacon. 
Whofoever hath any thing in his perfonthat in- 
duces contempt, hath alfo a perpetual four to refcue 
himfelf from fcorn : therefore all deformed perfons 
are bold, as being on their own defence, as expoied 


to fcorn. Baccn. 
Every fullen frown and bitter feorn 
But fann'd the fuel that too faft did burn. Drsd. 


2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with 


contempt. . 
Is it not a mot horrid ingratitude, thus to make 
a fecrn of him that made us? Tillotfon. 
Numidia 's grown a fcorn among the nations 
For bizach of publick vows. “Addifon's Cato. 
3. To think Scorn. To difdain; to hold 
unworthy of regard. Not now in ufe. 
If he do fully prove himfelf che honeft thep- 
herd Me:ialcas his ‘brother and heir, I know no 
seafon why you fhould think fearn of him. Sidney. 
Unto thee will E crys O Lerd: rbink no Jcorn of 
me, left, if thu make as though thou heareft not, 
I become like them taat go down into the pit. 
. Plan xxviii. 1. 
4. To laugh to Scorn. To deride as-con- 
temptible. 
He that fieteth in the heavens fhall Jaugh them 
to feorn the Lord fhall have them in derifion. 
Pfalms. Common Prayer. 
Sco’rner. n. f (from fcorn.] 
I. Contemner; defpiter. 
They are very ative; vigilant in their enter- 
prizes, prefentin perils, and great corners of death. 
s; Spenfer on Ireland. 
2. Scoffer ; ridiculer. 
The feorner thuuld confider, upon the fight of a 
` eripplc, that it was only the diftinguifhing mercy 
of heaven that kept him from being one too. 
! À ) L'Efrange. 
They, in the {corners or the judge's feat, 
Daie to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 


s’c O 
Scór NPU. adj. [ fcorn and fúll] 
1. Contemptuous ; infolent ; difdainful. 
Th* enamour’d deity 
The fcornful dam{el fhuns. 
z. Acting in defiance. $ 
> With him I o’er the hills had run, — 
‘Scornful of winter's froft and fummer’s fun. Prior. 
Sco°RNFULLY. adv. [from fcornful.] 
Contemptuoufly,; infolently. 
He us’dius feornfully : he would have fhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds’ receiv'd: for’s coun- 
trys UT pore Shake/peare. 
The facred, rights of the Chriftian church are 
Scornfully trampled on in print, under an hypocri- 
‘tical.pretence of maintaining them. 
Arterbury’s Sermons, 
Scorpion. n.f. [ fcorpion, French ; /cor- 
pio; Latin. ] a 
1. A reptile much refembling a {mall lob- 
dter, but that his tail ends in a point, 
with a very venomous fting. i 
Well, fore-warning Winds 
Did feem'to fay, feek not a fcorpion’s nett. 
Lyon 202 mo Sbhakef{peare’s Henry, VI. 
Full of /corpions is my, mind, dear wife. 
t3 ; Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
2.. One of the figns of the zodiack. 
The fqueezing crab and ftinging fcorpion thine. 
ao . Drydeni 
3. A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 
My father hath chaftifed you withwhips, but J 
will chaftife you with fcorpions. 1 Kings, xii. 11, 
4. [feorpius, Latin.} A fea fih. Ainfw, 
SCORPION Sena. 2. f. [emerus, Lat.] A 
plant. Nase Miller. 
Scorpion Graf. i 
ScorPion’s Tail. > n.f. Herbs. Ainfw. 
Scor PION Wort. 


SCoT. mfa [écot, French.] 
r. Shot ; payment. 
2. SCOT and Lot. Parith payments. 
*T was time to counterfeit, of that hot terma- 
gant Scot had paid me cor and fot too. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
Protogenes, hiftorians note, 
Liv'd there a burgefs, cot. and lor. Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the free- 
holders, as well as thofe that pay fcor and lot, for 
about thefe fix months, is, Whether they would 
rather be governed by a prince that is obliged by 
law to be good, or by one who, if he pleafes, may 
plunder or imprifon. siddijon. 
ScoTFREE. adj. Without {cot or mulé; 
unhurt ; impune, 
Jo SCOTCH. v.a. To cut with thallow 
Incilions. 
He was too hard fer him 3 dire&tly before Co- 
rioli, he fcotcbt and notcht him like a carbonado. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriclar use. 


Scorcu. x. /. [from the verb.] A flight 
cut; a fhallow incifion. 


We'll beat "em into bench-holes: I have yet 
room for fix fcotches more. 


Shakefpeare’s Anteny and Cleopatra. 

Give him four fecrches with a knife, and then 

put into his beily,, and chefe fcotches, fweet herbs. 

Walton's Angler. 

ScotcH Collops, or Seotched Collops. nif. 

[from To /cotch, or cut.} Veal cut into 
{mall pieces. 

ScotcH Hoppers. 2. f. A play in which 

boys hop over lines or fcotches in the 

round. 
Children being indifferent to any thing they 


can do, dancing and fcoich boppers would. be the 
fame thing to them. Locke. 


Sco'tomy. n.f. [oxótupa.] A dizzinefs' 


or {wimming“in the head, caufing dim- 
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nefs of fight, wherein external objets 
feem to turn round. Ainfw. Bailey. 


SCO'TTERING. 2. f.. A provincial word, 
which denotes; in Herefordfhire, a cuf- 
tom among the boys of burning a wad 
of peafe-itraw at the end of harveft. 

. Bailey. 

Sco'ver. mfi [yeopa, Lat.] “A’fort of 
mop of clouts for fweeping an oven; a 
maulkin, Ainfworth. Bailey, 

SCO'UNDREL., m f. [fcondaruolo, Italian, 
a-hider : Skinner.] A mean rafcal; a 
low petty villain. A»word ‘rather ludi- 
crous. 

Now to be baffled bya /coandrel, 

An upftart fe@'ry, and a mungrel. -- Hudibrass 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus they exceed in luxury. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has‘crept through fccundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young ; 

Norsown your fathers ‘have been fools fo long. 
Pepe, 

To SCOUR. vas [ urer,-Danith ; fcheu- 

ren, Dutch.] 


1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to.clean the furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruft, 
than to be fcoured to nothing with perpetual mo- 
tion. Shake/pearee 

By dint of fword his crown he.thall increale, 
And cour his armour from the ruft of peace. 

/ Dryden's FEncids 

Part fecur the rufty fhields with team, and part 
New grind the blunted ax and point the dart. 

ę Dryden. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter 

of a pound of foap and’fand to scour the rooms. 
Arbuthnot. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour'd, 

Can tafte no pleafure fince his fhield wag fcour'd. 
Popes 


Tate. 


2. To purge violently. 
3. To cleanfe; to bleach. to whiten ; to 
blanche. 


In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as if foul 
clothes be put into it, 4t fcouretb them of itfelf 3 
and, if they itay, they moulder away. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

A garden-worm fhould be well /coured eight days 
in mofs, before you fifh with him. Wait. Angler. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new fcour’d manteau, and the flattern air. 

Gay. 
4. To remove by-fcouring. 

Never came reformation in a flood 

With fuch a heady current, /couring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So toon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakepeare’s Henry Ve 

~ “1 will wear a garment all of blood, 

And ftain my favour in'a bloody mafk, 

Which, wath'd away, fhall fcour my fhame with it. 
Shakefpearee 

Then in the clemency of upward air 

We'll feour our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fcar. 
Dryden. 
5+ [feorrere, Ital.] To range about, in 
order to catch or drive away fomething ; 
to clear away. 

Tne kings of Lacedemon having fent out fome 
gallics, under the charge of one of their nephews, 
to fcour the fea of the pirates, they met us. Sidncys 

Divers’are kept continually to fcour thefe feasy 
infefled greatly by pirates. Sandys 

lf with thy guards thou fecur'f? the ftreets by 

night, 
And dott in murders, rapes; and fpoils delight,’ 
Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt’ring crowd to hears 


Drydene 
D 2 6. To 


S-C.O 
6. To pafs fwiftly over. 


Sometimes 
He fcours the right hand coaft, fomctimes. the left. 
Milor. 
Not half the number in their feats are found, 
But mcn and fteeds lie grov'ling on the ground ; 
The points of {peags are Ruck within the fhield, 
The fteeds without their riders fccur the field, 
The knights unborsd Dryda. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcowrs the plain, ` 
Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and fkimsalong the 
main. Popes Ejfay on Criticifm. 
To Scour. van. | 
3. To perform the office of cleanfing do- 
meflick utenfils. 


I keep his houfe, and wath, wring, brew, bake, 
cour, drefs meat, and make the beds. Sbake/p. 
2. To clean. 
Warm water is fofter than cold; for it feoureth 
better. Bacon. 


3. To be purged or lax; to be difeafed 


with loofeneis. 

Some apothecaries, upomftamping coloquintida, 
have been put into a great furing by the vapour 
only. Bacen. 

Convulfion and feouring, they fay, do often caufe 
one another, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

If you turn fheep into wheat or rye to’feed, let 
it not be too rank, left it make them cour. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


4. To rove ; to range. 
Barbarofia, feouring along the coaft of Italy, 
ftruck an exceeding terror into the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. Knolles. 


5, To run here and there. 


The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 
Dorh choak the air with duft. Shakefp. Timon. 


6. To run with great eagernefs and fwift- 
nefs ; to fcamper. 


She from him fled with all her pow'r, 
Who after her as haftily ’gan feour. Fairy Queen. 
I faw men four fo on their way: I eyed them 
Even to their hips. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the. middle of his 
{chemes,: that his houfe was robbed ; and fo away 
he fecurs to learn the truth. L’Eftrange. 
lf they be men of fraud, they'll /cour, off them- 
fclves, and leave thofe that trut them to pay the 
reckoning. L’ Efrange. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor rein, nor curbs,-nor threat’ning cries they 
car, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
As foon as any foreign objet preffes upon the 
fenfe, thofe {pirits, which are pofted upon the out- 


| 
i 


guards, immediately take the alarm, and fcour off 


to the brain, which is the head quarters. Collier. 
Swift at her call her hufband fcour'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin'd prey. 
Sco'urer. n. f. [from fcour.] 
1. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge, rough and quick. 
3. One who runs fwiftly. 
SCOURGE. 2. f. [efcourgée, French; fco- 
reggia, Italian; corrigsa, Latin. } 
1. A whip; a lash; an inftrument of dif- 
ciptine. 
When he had made a feaurge of {mall cords, he 
drove them all out ofthe temple. Jobn, iie 15. 
The fccurge 
? Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Calt us to penance. 
2. A punithment; a vindictive afli€tion. 
What feeurge for peijury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falle Clarence ? 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 
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See what a feourge is latd upon your.hate, 
That beav’n finds means to kill your joys with 
love. Shake/peare. 
Famine and plague are fent as [courges foramend- 
ment. 2 Ejdras. 


3. One that afflicts) ‘haraffes, or deftroys. 
Thus’ Areila was called flagellum Dei. 


Is this the fcourge of France ? 
Is this the ‘Talbot fo much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ftill their babes ? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites but 
feourges of God, the inftrmmente of that ven- 
geance. “ee Arterbury's Sermons. 
In all thefe trials I have borne a part ; 
I was myfelf the /courge that caus`d the {mart. 
Pope. 
Immortal Jove! 4 
Let kings no more with gentle.mercy {way, 
Or blefs a people willing to obey; . © , 
But cruth the nations with an iron rod, 
Andvevety monarch jbe the fcourge of God. Pcpes 
4. A whip for a top. | 
If they had a top, the /courge ftick and leather 
ftrap"thould be left to their own making. | Locke. 
To Scource. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
t. To Jafh with a whip ; to whip. ` 
The gods are juft,, and of our pleafant vices + 
Make inftruments to feourgeuse Shak. King Lear. 
Is it lawful for you to fcourge a Roman ? 
ARs, xxiie 25. 
. He feourg’d with many a fttroke th’ indignant 
waves. Milton, 


When a profeffor of any religion is fet up to be f 


laughed at, this cannot shelp us to judge of the 
truth of his faith, any better than if he were 
Jcourged. ; 
2. To punifh; to chaftife; to chaften; 
to caftigate. with any punifhment or 
affliction. 
Seeing that thou haft been fcourged from hea- 
ven, declare the mighty power of God. 
2 Mac. ili. 34. 
He will fcourge us for our iniquities, and will 
have mercy again. Tob. xili. 5. 
Sco’urGER. z. /. [from /courge.] One 
that {courges ; a punifher or chaftifer. 
To Scourse. w., a. To exchange one 
thing for another ; to fwap. din/aworth. 
It feems a corruption of forfa, Ital. 
exchange ; and hence a Lor/e fcourfer. 
Scout. n. f- [efcout, French, from e/cou- 
ter ; aufcultare, Latin, to litten ; /colra, 
Italian.} One who 1s fent privily to 
obferve the motionyof the enemy. 
Are not the fpeedy fecurs return'd again, 
That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? 
Shake/peare. 
As when a fcout, 
Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at lat, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of fome high- climbing hill. Milt. 
This great veffel may have leffer cabins, where- 
in fcouts may be lodged for the taking of obferva- 
tions. Wilkins. 
The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coatts. Dryden's Æ neid. 
To Scour. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To go out, in order to obferve the mo- 


tions of an enemy privately. 
Oft on the borering decp 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcure wing 
Scut far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning furprize. Milton. 
As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to 
Scout, 


So the, to hun his toils, her cares empluy’d. Dryd. . 


Command_a pasty out, 
With a ftriét charge not to engage but [coute Dry. 


Watts. |. 
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2, To ridicule; to fneer.. This isa fenfe 
unauthorized, and vulgar. T 

To Scowr. v. ». [rcýlan, to fquint, 
Saxon ; keela fig, to look four, Ifland- 
ick.] To frown; to pout; to look an- 
gry, four, or fullen. 

Mifo, her authority increafed, came with fcow/- 
ing eyes to deliver a flavering good-morrow to.the 
two ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 
She feow/'d and frown'd.with froward countenance. 


Fairy Queen. 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men's 


eyes 

Did fecew/ on Richard. Sbake/peare’s Richard 1. 
Not a courtiery. 
Although. they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they /cow/ at. Shak. Cymdeline. 
l The dufky clouds o`erfpread 
Heav'n's cheerful face ; the low’ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landfcape {now or howe 
Milton. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away 
With your dull influence ; it is for you 
To fit and fcceo/ upon night's heavy brow. Crafbawe 

In rueful gaze 
The cattle ftand, and on the /cow/ing heav'ns 
Caft a deploring eye. Tkemfen's Summere 

ScowL. 2. f- [from the verb.] Look of 

fullennefs or difcontent; gloom. 
Dye fecn the morning's lovely ray 

Hover o'er the'new-born day 

With rofy wings fo richly bright, 

Asif he feorn'a to think of night; 

Whena ruddy ftorm, whofe fcogol 

Made heav’n's radiant face look foul, - 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-blotfom’d light. Crafhawse 

Sco’wLinGLy. adv. [from fowl] With 
a frowning and fullen look. 

To SCRABBLE., wv. n. [hrabbelen, fcraffe- 
len, to f{crape or fcratch, Dutch.) ‘To. 
paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and 
ferabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13> 

SCRAGG. n. /. (/eraghe, Dutch.} Any 
thing thin`or lean. | 

Scra’cGED. adj. [This feems corrupted 
from cragged.} Rough; uneven; full 
of protuberances or afperities. 

Is rhere then any phyfical deformity in the fa- 
brick of a human bady, becaufe our imagination 
can ftrip it of its mufcles and fkin, and thew us the 
Scragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley's Sermons, 

SCRA GGEDNESS. ) 5 p [from /cragged-} 

ScRA°GGINESS. "e [from /cragg y. |} 

1. Leannefs ; marcour. 

2. Unevennefs; roughnefs ; ruggednefs. 


Scra’ccy. adj. [from frag.] 
1. Lean; marcid; thin. ' 
Such a conftitution is eafily known, by the body 
being lean, warm, hairy, fcraggy, and dry, without 
a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 
2. [corrupted from craggy.) Rough; rug- 
ged ; uneven. i 
From a feraggy rock, whofe prominence _ 
Half overfhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearlefs of rending winds and dafhing waves, 
Cut famphire. Pbillips. 
To SCRAMBLE. v. n. [the fame with 
ferabble ; feraffelen, Dutch.] 
1. To catch at any bg eagerly and tu- 
multuoufly with the hands; to catch 
with hate preventive of another; to 
contend tumultuoufly which fhall catch 
any thing. 1A 


SCR ISCR 
England now is left . 
To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unow'd intereft of proud fwelling ftate. Shak. 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to feramb/e at the fhearer's feat, 
And hove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milten. 
- Itis not to be eotea, that, when fuch a 
tree was thakingy there would be no fcrambling | 
for the fruit. Stilling fleet. 
They muft have /crambled with the wild beatts 
. © for crabs and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 
z. To climb by the help of the hands : as, 
he /crambled up that rock. 
SCRAMBLE. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Eager conteit for fomething, in which 
one endeavours. to get it before another. 
As thcy were in the middle of their gambols, 
fomebody threw a handful of apples among them, 
that fet them prefently together by the ears upon 
the feram ble. L' Eftrarge. 
Becaufe the defire of money is conftantly almoft 
‘every where the fame, its vent varies very little, 
* but as its greater fcarcity enhances its price, and 
increafes the fcrambie. Locke. 


.2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
SCRAMBLER. 2./. [from /cramble.] 
5, One that fcrambles. 
All the litde /cramolcrs after fame fall upon him. 
Addifcn. 
z. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
To Scrancu. v. a. [ fchrantzer, Dutch.] 
To grind fomewhat crackling between 
the teeth. The Scots retain it. 
SCRA NNELs adj. . [Of this word I know 
not the etymology, nor any other exam- 
ple.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grat- 
ing by the found. 
When they lift, their lean and flathy. fongs 
Grate on their ferannel pipes of wretched tras 
Milton. 


a thing {crap- 


action of a harp inftrument, ufed with 
the edge almott perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly fcraped than 
planed. ‘ oxone 

2. To take away by fcraping ; to erafe. 

They fhall destroy the walls, and I will ferape 
her duit, and make her like the top of a rock. 

‘ Ezek. xxvi. 4. 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals ; and, if toatted 
quite through, /crape off the burnt fide, and ferve 
it upe Swift. 

3. To aét upon any furface with a harfh 
noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 

A huncéred footfteps fcrape the marble hall. Pope. 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penu- 
rious or trifling diligence. j 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, 
if by avarice he can /crape together fo much as to 
make his peace. South. 

Unhappy thofe who hunt for a party, and fcrape 
together out of every author all thole things only 
which favour their own tenets. 

To SCRAPE. v. n. 

1. To make a harhh noife. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

3e To make an awkward bow. Ainfworth. 

4. To SCRAPE Acquaintance, A low phrafe. 
To curry favour, or infinuate into one’s 
familiarity : probably from the /crapes 
or bows of a flatterer. 

Scrape. x. f [ ferap, Swedihh. ] 

1. Difficulty ; perplexity > diftreis. 
is a low word. 

2. The found of the foot drawn over the 
floor. 

3. A bow, 

SCRAPER. x. f. [from /crape.] 

1. Inftrument with which any thing is 
{craped. 

Never clean your fhoes on the /craper, but in the 
entry, and the /craper will laft the longere Swift. 

2. A miler ; a man intent on getting mo- 
ney ; a f{crape-penny. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous ; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was fcraper brave man. Get to live; 
Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : furely, ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert. 

3. A vile fiddler. i 
Out! ye fempiternal /crapers. Cozvley. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at 
the moft elaborate rains of your modern Scrapers, 
all which have been tamed and humanized by an- 
cient muficians? Arbuthnot. 
Scrar. x. f. [penreca, Saxon.}] An her- 

maphrodite. Skinner. Junius. 
To SCRATCH. v. a. [hratzen, Dutch. ] 
1. To tear or mark with flight incifions 

ragged and uneven. 

The lab'ring fwain 
Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 
And cover*d with his hand the thallow feed again. 
Dryden. 

A fort of {mall fand-coloured ftones, fo hard as 

to feratch glafs. Grew's Mufaeum. 
z. To tear with the nails. 

How can I tell but that his talons may 

Yet fcratch my fon, or tend his tender hand ? 
Fairy Queen. 

I thould have /cratcb'd out your unfecing eyes, 
To make my matter oucof love with thee. Sbake 

I had rather hear my dog bark ata crow, thana 
man {wear he loves me. 

——Keep your ladythip ftill in that mind; fo 


fome gentleman or other thall 'fcape a predeftinate 
Scratcht faces 


This 


Scrap. 2. fe [from /crape, 
ed or rubbed off.) 

r. A {mall particle; a little piece; a 
fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our 
time raking into the Jeraps and impe: fe& remains 
of former ages, and neglecting the clearer notices 
of our own. Glanville. 

Trencher efquires {pend their time in hopping 
from one great man’s table to another's, only to 
pick up feraps and intelligence. L'Eftrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by fraps of authors got by 
heart. Locke. 

No rag, no ferap, of all the beau, or wit, 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pope. 

I can never have too many of your letters: I am 
angry at every /erap of paper loft. Pope. 

2. Crumb ; {mall particles of meat left at 
the table. 

The contract you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of aims, and fofter’d with cold difhcs, 
With feraps o° th’ court, is no contract. 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

The attendants puff a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own {craps and advantage. Bacon. 

On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbe uncovered, and expos'd my head 
To bleakeft colds. Granville. 
What has he elfe to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but feraps ? 

The offals of a church diftrett, 

A hungry vicarage at beft. 


3. A small piece of paper. 
perly /crip. 
Pregnant with thoufands fits the fcrap unfeen, 
And fient fells a king, or buys a queen, Pope. 


To SCRAPE. v. a. [peneopan, Saxon ; 
Jchrapen, Dut. /afropitigh, Erfe.) 


Swift. 
This is pro- 


1. To deprive of the furface by the light 


Watts.’ 


SCR 


a=— Scratching cou!d not make it worfe, an ‘twere 
fuch a face as yours were. 
Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you 
then. Cleaucland. 
To with that there were nothing but fuch dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither bite nor 
Jcratch, is as childith as to with there were no fire 


in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or I'll feratch your face ; 
‘Let go, for fhame. Drydgn. 


3- To wound flightly. 
4- To hurt flightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one thall {wear the bleeds. 
| Shakefpeare. 
ç. To rub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield did fcratch his elbow, when he 
had fweetly invented to fignify his name St. Fran- 
cis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden. 

Other mechanical helps Aretzus ufes to procure 
fleep, particularly the /cratching of the temples and 
the ears. Arbuthnot. 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To fcratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 
6. To write or draw awkwardly. 

If any of their labourers can feratch out a pam- 

phlet, they defireno wit, ftyle, or argument. SWifte 
SCRATCH. z. /. [from the verb.) 
1. An incifion ragged and thallow. 

The coarfe file cuts deep, and makes deep 
Scratches in the work and before you can take 
out thofe deep feratches with your finer cut files, 
thofe places where’ che rifings were when your 
work was forged, may become dents to your ham- 
mer dents. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftances 
are, the f{maller will be the fcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glafs 
until it be polithed ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than 
by grating and fcratching it, and breaking the 
protuberances ; and therefore polith it no other- 
wife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very fine 
grain, fo that the /cratibes and frettings of the 
furface become too fmall to be vifible. Newt. Opte 

2. Laceration with the nails. 

Thefe nails with eratcbes fhall deform my breat 
Left by my look or colour be exprefís’d 
The mark of aught high-born,’ or ever better 

drefs'd. Prior. 
3. A flight wound. 

The valiant beaft turning on her with open 
jaws, fhe gave him fuch a thruft.through his 
breaft, that all the lion could do was with his open 
paw to tear off the mantle and fleeve of Zelmane, 
with a little ferarch rather than a wound. Sidney» 

Heav'n forbid a thallow fcratcd fhould drive 
The Prince of Wales from fuch a ficld as this. 

Shakelpeare’s Henry IV. 

SCRA'TCHER. nf. [from /eratch.] He 

that {cratches. 

Scra tenes. x. fe Cracked ulcers or 

{cabs in a horfe’s foot. Ainfworth. 

ScRA TCHINGLY. adv. [from /eratching.] 
With the action of fcratching. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a 
cat, when fcratcbingly the wheels about after a 
moufe. 7 “Sidney. 

SCRAW. n.f. [Irih and Erfe.] Surface 
or fcurf. 

Neither fhould that od‘ous cuftom be allowed, 
of cutting fcraws, which is flaying off the green 
furface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches. Swift. 

To ScRAWL. v.a. [I fuppofe to be cor- 
rupted from /crabéle.} To draw or 
mark irregularly or clumfily. 

Perufe my leaves through ev'ry part, 


And think thou fecit its owner's heart, 
' Scrawld 


SCR 


S:rawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
\As hard, as fenfelefs, ‘and as light. 
Yo ScRAWL, v.n. 
t. To write unfkilfully and inelegantly. 
Think not your verfes fterling, 
Though with a golden pen you fratol, 
And {cribble ina berlin. Swift. 
2. [trom crawl.) Tocreep like a reptile. 
s Ainfworth. 
Scrawe. ». f. [from the verb.] Unfkilful 


and inelegant writing. 


Swift. 


The Icft band will make fuch a feracv/, that ic’ 


will not be legible. Arbutbnot’s Hifl. of Jobn Bull. 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing trom me. how. welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which I in- 
ferted my firat. Pope. 
Scra weer. n.f. [from /crawl.] A clumfy 
and inelegant writer. 
Scray. n. f. [hirundo marina.) A bird 
called a fea-f{wallow. Ainfw. Bailey. 
Screg ABLE. adj. [ /ereadilis, Latin.} That 
which may be {pit out. Bailey. 


Yo Screax. v. n, [properly creck, or 


forick, from frige, Danith.] To make 
a fhrill or hoarfe noife. Bailey. 
To ScreaM. v. n. [Pneman, Saxon. ] 


1. To cry out fhrilly, as in terrour or 
agony. 
Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 
And trom afar he heard a fereaming found 
As of a dame diftrefs'd, who cried for aid, 
And fill’d with doud laments the fecret fhade. 
Dryden. 
The fearful matrons raife a {creaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring found refults, and mingles in the fky. 
7 Dryden. 
If chance a moufe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright; 
So {weetly creams, if it comes near her, 
She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. 


2. Tocry fhrilly. 
] heard the owl fcream, and the crickets cry. 
Shakej/peare. 
Scream, x. /. [ftom the verb.] A fhrill, 
quick, loud cry of terrour or pain. 
Our chimnies were blown down; and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air, trange creams of 
death. Shakefpeare. 
Then flath'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And fereams of horror rend th’ affrighted fkics. Pope. 
To SCREECH. w. n. [frekia, to cry, 
Iflandick.] ‘ 
1. ‘Tocry out as in.terrour or anguith. 
Screecbing is an appetite of expelling that which 
fuddenly ftrikes the fpirits. Bacon. 
2. To cry as a night owl : thence called a 
{creechow]. 
Screecu. n». f. [from the verb. ] 
a. Cry of horror and anguifh. 
2. Harfh horrid cry. 
' The birds obicene, that nightly flock’d to tafte, 
With hollow fcreechs fled from the dire repaft ; 
And ravenous dogs allur’d by fcented blood, 
And ftarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 
ScreecuowL. n. fe ( fereech and cavi.] 
At owl that hoots in the night, and 
whofe voice is fuppofed to betoken dan- 
ger, mifery, or death. 
Deep night, ` 
The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when fereeckow/s cry, and bandogs howl. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Let him, that will a fcreecbozu! ay-be' call'd, 
s Go into Troy, and fay there, Hector `s dead. 
' Shakefpeare. 
By the fereccbow!’s difmal note, 
Py the black night-raven’s throat, 
I.charge thee, Hob. 


Swift. 


Drayton. 


SCR 


Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to 
weigh down Turnus, fent the fcreecbowl! to dif- 
courage him. Dryden. 

Sooner fhall fereecbow!s bafk in funny day, 
Than 1 forget my thepierd's wonted love. 

SCREEN. n.f. [efcran, French.] 
1. Any thing that affords fhelter or con- 


cealment. 
Now nearenough: your leavy fcreens throw down, 
And fhow likethofe you are.  Shatefp. Macbeth. 
Som: ambitious men feem as fcreens to princes 
in matte s of danger and envy. Bacon. 
Our people, who tranfport themfclves, are fet- 
tled in thofe interjacent tracts, as a fercen againft 
the infults of the favages. Swift. 
My juniors by a year, 
Who wifely thought my age.a fereen, 
When death approach’d, to ftand between ; 
The ferecn remov'd, their hearts are trembling. 
ue. Swift. 
z. Any thing ufed to exclude cold or light. 
When there is a fereen between the candle and 
the eye, yet the.light paffeth to the paper whereon 
one writeth. Bacon. 
One {peaks the glory of the Britith queen, 
And one defcribes a charming Indian fereen. Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork 
for fcreens and ftools. Swift. 
3. A riddle to fift fand. 
To Screen. v.a. [fromthe noun.] 


1. To fhelter; to conceal; to hide. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That fereen'd the fruits of th’ earth, and feats of men, 
From cold Sepientrion blats. Milton's Par. Reg. 
A good magiftrate's retinue of {tate fereens him 
from the dangers which he is to incur for the fake 
of it. Atterbury. 
This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremott, | 
To fereen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paflion. Rowe. 
2. [cerno, crevi, Lat.) To fift; to riddle. 
Let the cafes be filled with natural’ earth, taken 
the firft half fpit, from juft under the turf of the 
bet pafture-ground, mixed with one part of very 
mellow foil fereened. Evelyn. 
SCREW. n.f. [ /croeve, Dutch; e/crou, Fr. ] 
One of the mechanical powers, which is 
defined a right cylinder cut into a fur- 
rowed fpiral: of thisthere are two kinds, 
the male and female; the former being 
cut convex, fo that its threads rife out- 
wards; but the latter channelled on its 


concave fide, fo as to receive tae for- 

mer. Quincy. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge that is multi- 

plied or continued by a helical revolution about a 

cylinder, receiving its motion not from any ftroke, 
but trom a veétis at one end of it. 

Wilkins’: Mathematical Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to 

the crew prefs, which isthe befte Mortimcr's Hufo. 

To Screw. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. Toturn- or move by a fcrew. 
Some, when the prefs, by utmott vigour /eretu'd, 
Has drain'd the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe. Pbillips. 
2. To faften with a fcrew. 
We fail! 
But fcrew your courage to the fticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakelpeare's Macbeth. 
Tojfcrew your lock on the door, make wide 
holes, big enough to receive the hank of the 
fcrew. Moxon. 
3. To deform by contortions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter fcrewu’d his face, 
And fometimes ready tears dropp'd down apace. 
C:wley. 
He ferew'd his face into a harden'd {mile, 
And faid, Sebaftian knew to govern faves: Dryd. 
With ferewued face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with tenfelefs harangues againft human inven- 
tions on the one hand, and loud outeries for a fur- 
ther reformation on the other. 


Gay. 


South, i 
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Let others fereev their hypocritic face, 
She fhews her grief,in a fincerer place. 
4. To force; to bring by violence. 
He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, 
who /crewrd up the pins of power too high. 
Howel's Vocal Forcft. 
No difcourfe can be, but they will.try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel ; 
or they will ferew in here and there fome intima- 
tions of what they faid or did. Gov. Tongues 
The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have 
been fo enormoufly raifed and ferewed up, may be 
computed'to be about two millions. Swift. 
5. To fqueeze; to prefs. 


6. To opprefs by extortion. 
* Our country landlords, by unmeafurable fcreqw- 
ing and racking their tenants, have already re= 
duced the miferable people to a worfe condition 
than the peafants in France. Stift. 
Screw Tree. n.f. (ifra, Lat.] A plant 
of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
To SCRIBBLE. v. a. [fribo, feribillo, 
Latin. | 
1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 
How gird the {phere 
With centrick and eccentrick, fcribbled oer , 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Par. Lof. 
2. To write without ufe or elegance: as, 
he /cribbled a pamphlet. 
To Scri’BBLe. v.n. To write without 


care or beauty. 

If a man thould affirm, that an aps, cafually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and falling to 
feribble, did happen to write exadtly the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, would an atheift believe fuch a ftory ? 
And: yet he can eafily digeft things as incredible 
as that. À Bertley. 

1f Mævius feribble in Apollo’s fpite, 
There are who judge {till worfe than he can write. 


Pope. 

Leave flattery to fulfome dedicators, 

Whom, when they praife, the world believes nomore 
Than when they promife to give /cribb/ing-o'er. 
Pope. 
Scri’ssre. x. /. [from the verb. ] Worth- 
lefs writing. 

By folemn:y endeavouring to countenance my 
conjectures, 1 might be thought dogmatical in a 
hafty J: ribble. Boyle, 

If it ftruck the prefent tafte, it was foon tranf- 
ferred into the plays and cu-rent (cribbles of the 
week, and became an addition to our language, 


Swift. 


SCRI'BBLER. a. f [from feribble.] -A 
petty author ; a writer without worth. 
The moft copious writers are the arranceft Jerid. 
blers, and in fo much talking the tongue runs bc- 
fore the wit. L'Efirange. 
The actors reprefent fuch things as they are ca- 
pable, by which they and the fcribd/er may get 
their living. - Dryden, 
Thefcribbleriipinch'd with hunger, writesito dine, 
And to your genius muft conform his linc. 
Granville. 
To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame 
treatment with his father, is an improbable{candal 
flung upon the nation by a few bigotted French 
feribolers. Swift. 
Nobody was concerned or furprifed, if this or 
that fcribb/er was proved a dunce. - 
Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 
Scrise.af [ scribe, Fr. seriba, Lat] 
1. A writer. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot - 
Think, fpeak, cat, write, fing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Sbak. sfatoxy and Cicopatra. 
My matter, being the feride to himfelt, thould 
write the letter. Shakepeare. 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 
makcany perfect_and unerring feribese f 
Grew's Comolegia. 
The 


Swift. 


SCR l 
The following letter comes from fome notable 
young female /cribe. Spe€tator. 
2. A publick notary. Ainfwortk. 
SCRI MER: ne fe [efrimeur, French.] A 
gladiator; a fencing-maiter. Not in 


ule. 
The firimir O their nation, 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Sbake/peare’s Hamlet. 


Scrine. n.f. (/crinium, Lat.] A place 
in which writings or curiofities are re- 


pofited. 
Help'then, O holy virgin, __ 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlafting Serine, 
Thy antique rolls which-there lie hidden ftill. 
Fairy Queen. 
Scrip. x. f. [fereppa, Mandick.] 
1. A {mall bag ; a fatchel. 

Come, fhepherd, iet us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
with ferip and fcrippage. Skakef/peares 

` He'd in requitalyope his leathern /crip, 
And thew me timples pf a thoufand names, 
Teliing their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
2. [from feriprio, Latin, as itfeems.] A 
{chedule ; a fall writing. 
Call them man by man, according to the nit 
A Sbakefpeare. 
Bills of exchange cannot paytour debts abroad, 
till /erips of paper can be made current coin. Locke. 
Scriprace. n. f [fromyerip.] That 
which is contained in a {crip. Dif. 
Scra’PTORY.. adj. [feriprorixs, Latin.) 
Written’; not orally delivered. Swift. 
ScripTURAL. adj. [from/criprure.} Con- 
tained in the Bible ; biblical. 

Creatures, the fcriptural ufe of that word deter- 
mines it fometimes to men. Atterbury. 

SCRIPTURE. 2. /. [/criptura, Latin.] 
1. Writing. 

It js not only remembered in many fcriptures, 
but famous forthe death and overthrow of Craf- 
fus. Raleigh. 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time beftowed in 
divine fervice, without the reading of a great part 
of the holy /criprare, which we account a thing 
moft neceifary. Hooker. 

The devil can cite fcripture for his purpofe : 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs 
Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek.  Shakefp. 

There is not any action which a man ought to 
do, or to forbear, but the fcriprure will give him 
a clear precept, or prohibition, for it. South. 

Forbear any difcourfe of cther fpirits, till his 


reading the /cripture hiftory put him upon that en- } 


quiry. Locke. 
Scripture proof was never the talent of thefe 
men, and `tis no wonder they are foiled. Arterbury. 
Why are fcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of /cripture examples, that lie crofs 
them ? Atterbury. 
The Author of nature and the fcriprures has ex- 
prefsly enjoined, that he who will not work fhail 
not eat. Seed’s Sermons. 
SCRIVENER. a. fe [ferivano, Latin.} 
1. One who draws contratts. 
We'll paf: the bufinefs privately and well: 
Send for your daughter by your fervant here, 
My boy thall fetch the ferivener. 
Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
2. One whofe bufinefs is to place money at 


intereft. 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping jerivener free ! 
Dryden's Horace. 
I am reduced to beg and borrow trom fcrivencrs 
and ufurers that fuck che heart and blood. 
Arisiinor's Hif of Jobn Bull. 


| SCR 
SCRO’FULA. n. /. [from frofa, Latin, 


a fow, as yoigas.] A depravation of the 
humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores, commonly called the king’s evil. 

If matter in the mili difpofe to coagulation, it 
produces a fcrofula. Wifeman of Tumzurs. 

Scro’ruous. ad. [from /crefula.] Dif- 
eafed with the {crofula. 

Scrofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed ; 
for fuch as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and mefentery. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Englith confumptions generally proceed from a 
ferofulcus difpofition. Arbutk nst. 

What would becomeof the race of men in the 
next age, if we had nothing to tiuit to, befide ihe 
ferofulous confumptive production turnithed by our 
men of wit and pleafure ? Swift. 

ScrorL. 2. f. [fuppofed by Minfhew to 
be corrupted from roll; by Skinner de- 
rived from an e/crouelle given by the 
heralds: whence parchment, wrapped 
up intoarefembling form, has the {ame 
name. It may be obferved, that a 
gaoler’s liit of prifoners is e/crou.] 
writing wrapped up. , . 

His chamber all was hang’d about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv’d; 
Some made in books, fome inlong parchment fcro//s, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. 

Spenfer. 

We'll addva royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the /croll, that tells of this war's lofs, 
With flaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Shakeffeare. 

Here. is the fcroll of every man’s name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens to play in our 
interlude. i Shakefpeare. 

A Numidian prieft, bellowing out certain fuper- 
ftitious charms, caft divers fcrol/s of paper on each 
fide the way, whercin he curfed and banned the 
Chriftians. 

He drew forth a fercil of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremaft man. Baton. 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter'd ; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer ferol/. Mile. 
With this epiftolary feroll, 
Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 

Yet, if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole ; 
May take yon beauteous, myttick, ftarry roll, 
And burn it like an ufelefs parchment fero//. Prior. 

Scroyie. 2. /. [This word I remember 
only in Shake/peare: it feems derived 
from ¢/crouelle, French, a fcrofulous {wel- 
ling; as he calls a mean fellow a /cad 
from his itch, or a patch from his rag- 
gednefs.} A mean fellow; arafcal; a 
wretch. 

The fcroyles of Angiers flout you kings 
And ftand fecurely on their battlements, 

As in a theatre. Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 

To SCRUB. v. n. [(/chrobben, Dutch.} 
To rub hard with fomething coarfe and 
rough. 


Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at fquat, and ferubs her leathern face. 


` Dryden. 
She never would lay afide the ufe of brooms 
and fcrubbing bruthes. Arbuthnot. 


Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous airs, 
Prepar'd to ferub the entry andthe ftairs. Swift. 
Scrus.n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is fup- 
pofed to fcrub himfelf for the itch, or as 


he is employed in the mean offices of 


fcouring away dirt. 
z. Any thing mean or defpicable. 
With a dozen large veffels my vault fhall be ftor’d; 
No little /crwd joins thalicome on my board. Swift. 


Knolles. | 
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3. A worn-out broom. Ainfucorthe 


Scru BBED. } adj. [ ferubet, Dan.}] Mean; 
Scru’sBy. f vile; worthlefs; dirty ; 
forry. 
I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ferubbed boy, 
No higher than thyfelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
The ferubbic? cur in all the pack 
Can fet the maftiff on your b:ck. Swifte 
The fcene a wood, produc’d no more 
Than a few ferubby trees before. Swift. 
ScrurFFr. z./. The fame, I fuppofe, with 
Jcurf, by a metathefis ufual in pronun- 
ciation. 


SCRU’PLE. z». f. [/erupule, French ; ferus 
pulus, Lat.] . 

t. Doubt; difficulty of determination; 
perplexity: generally about minute 
things. 

Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integritv, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 
miration of his fuccefflion, than the confent of ail 
eftates of England for the recejving of the king 
without the leaft feruple, paufe, or quettion. Bac. 

For the matter of your confeffion, let it be fe- 
vere and ferious; but yet fo as it may be without 
any inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary feruples, 
which only entangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no feruple to conclude, that thofe 
propofitions, of whofe knowledge they can find in 
themfelves no original, were certainly the imprefs 
of God and nature’ upon their minds, and- not 
taught them by any one elfe. Lockes 

2. Twenty. grains; the- third part of a 
dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a fcruple, doth 
coagulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol 
goeth. Bacon. 

3. Proverbially, any {mall quantity. 

Nature never lends 
The fmalleft feruple of her excchence ; 
But, like a thrifty goddefs, fhe determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. 
Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
To Scru’pLe. v. n. [from the noun. } 


To doubt ; to hefitate. 
He ferupled not to eat 
Againft his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. 
Milton's Paradife Boft. 
Scru PLER. n. e [from jfcruple.} A 
doubter ; one who has {cruples. 

The fcruples which many publick minifters 
would make of the worthinefs of parents to have 
their children baptized, forced fuch queftioned 
parents, who did not believe the neceffity of having 
their children baptized by fuch feruplers, to carry 
their children unto other minifters. 


Graurt’s Bills of Mortality. 


SczuPpuLosity. n.f- [from ferupulous.} 
1. Doubt ; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that 
fcrupulofity did not make them rigorous in giving 
unadvifed fentence againft their brethren which 
were free; the other, that they did not become 
fcandalous, by abufing their liberty and freedom to 
the offence ‘of their weak brethren, which were 
f{crupulous. Hooker. 

Socareful, even to ferupulofiry, were they to keep 
their fabbath, that they muft not only have atime 
to prepare them for that, but a further time alfo to 
prepare them for their very preparations. South. 

2. Fear of acting in any manner; tender- 
nefs of confcience. 

The firft facrilege is looked on with horror; but 
when thay have made the breach, their feruprlofity 
foon retircse Decay of Piety» 

SCRUPULOUS» 
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Scru’PULous. adj. [ ferupuleux, French ; 
Jcrupulofus, Latin jefrom feruples] 

1; Nicely doubtful; hard to datisfy in de- 
terminations of con{cience. 

‘Theywarned them, that they did not become 
{candalous, by abufing their liberty to the offence 
of their weak brethren, which wére /crupulons. 

Hocker. 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe 
blood is cold as: fithes, and their fleth is fo like 
in tafte, that the firupulous aie allowed, them_on 
fith-days. Locke, 

2. Given to objections ; captious. 

Equality of two domettick ‘pow’ rs 

Breeds ferupuleus faftion. SEak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. Nice; doubtful. 

As thecaufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the 
juftice of that caufe ought to be evident; not 
obfcure, not fcrwpulous. Bacen. 

4.*Careful ; vigilant ; cautious. 

I have been the more’ ferupuleus and ‘wary, in 
regard the inferences from thefe. obfervations are 
of importance. Wecdward. 

Scru PpuLous.y. adv. [from ferupulou’. } 
Carefully ; nicely ; anxioufly. 

The duty confilts not fcrupulouflyin minutes and 
half hours. Taylor. 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his courage trom 
his piety, and was ferupulonfly careful. not.to afcribe 
the fuccefs of it to himfelf.  Addifon's Freebolder. 

SCRU’PULOUSNESS. n.f. [from /crupu- 
lous.]} ‘The ftate of being {crupulous. 
ScruTA'BLE. adj. (from /crutor, Latin. ] 

Difcoverable by inquiry. 

Shall we think God fo /crutable, or ourfelves fo 

penetrating, that none of his fecrets.can efcape us? 

Decay of Piety. 

SCRUTA TION., 

Search; examination; inquiry. Di&. 

Scruta Tor. n. f. [ ferutateur. Fr. from 

Jcrutor, Lat.}, Enquirer ; fearcher; ex- 
aminer. 

In procefs of time, from being a fimple fcrutator, 
an archdeacon became to have jurifdiétion more 
amply. fy lifes 


'SCRUTINE ER. n. f. [ferutater, Latin.] 


A fearcher; an examiner. 
To SCRUTINIZE.) v. a. {from fcrutiny.] 
To Scrutiny. § Tofearch; to ex- 
amine. 

The compromiffani fhould chufe accordirg to 
the votes) of fuchj:whofe votes they were obliged to 
Scrutinizes Ayliffe. 

Soru rinous. adj. [from Jeratiny.] Cap- 
tious ; full of enquiries. A word. little 
ufed. 


Age is froward, uneafy, ferutincus, 

Hard to be pleas’d, ‘and parfimonious.. ~ Denham. 

SCRUTINY. 2. f° [ferutinium, Latin.] 
Enquiry; fearch; examination, with 
nicety. 

In the ferutinies for righteoufnefs and judgment, 
whenvit is inquired whether fuch a perfon boa 
good man or no, the meaning ‘is not, what does he 
believe or hope, but what he loves. 

Taylor's Ruleof Living Holy. 

1 thought thee KE my emi sete 
And narrower /erutiny, that 1 might learn 
Jn what-deerce or meaning thou art ca'l'd 

TheSon of God. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

They that have defigned"exa@nefs and deep fery- 
tiny, have taken fome one part of nature. Tale. 

‘Their ditfcrence to meafure, and’ to reach, 
Reafon well scétified muft nature teach ; 

And thele bigh ferusinies are fubje&s fit 
For man's all-fearching and enquiring wit. 
Denbam. 
Weare admonithed of want of charity towards 
ethers, and want of a chriftian ferwtiny and exami- 
pation into ouslelves, L'Eftrange. 


n J. -[Serater, Latin. ]’ 
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When any argument of great importance is 
managed with that warmth which a derious con- 
viction of itgeneraliy infpires, fom=what may, cafily 
e(cape, even from a wary pen, which will nat bear 
the teft of a fevere ferutinzy. “Atrerbury. 

Thefe, coming not withinthe ferxtiny of humar 
fenfes, cannot be examined by them, or attefted by 
any body. Locke. 


Scraurorre. n.f. [for feritoire, or efri- 
toire.| A cafe of drawers for writings. 


I locked up thefe papers in my fcrurcire, aud my 
fcrutoire came ta be unlocked. Prior. 
To Scauze. v.a. [perhaps from ferew. 
Fhis word, though now difuled by wri- 
ters, is ftill preferved, at leaft in its 
corruption, fo /crouge, in the London jar- 
gon.}. ‘To {queeze ;. to comprefs. 
Though up he caught him, ‘cwixt,his puiffant 
hands, 
And having fcruz'd out of his carrion corfe 
‘The loathful life, now loos'd from, fintul bands, 
Upon his fhoulders carried him. Fairy Queer. 
JoSCUD. v. x. [ fquittires Italian; /eutra, 
Swedith ; :Gur, {wift, Mlandick. þ!To 
fly ; to run ‘away, with precipitation. 
‘The vote was no fooner. pafied, but away they 
feudded to the next-lake. L'Efirarge. 
The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 
And fcudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 
About their fires the little fyivans cry, | Dryden. 
Away the frighted fpectre feuds, 
And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 


To SCU'DDLE. v.w. (fromfċud:] To run 
with a-kind of affected hafte or precipi- 
tation. A low word: commonly pro- 
nounced /cuttle. 


Scu’rrre. n. f. [This word is derived by 
Skinner from /bufie.] A confuted quar- 
rel ; a tumultuous broil. 


His captain's heart, 
In the feuffes of great fights, hath burt 
The buckles on his breaft.. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Avowed athcifts, placing themfelves in the feat 
of the fcorners take much pleafing divertifement, 
by deriding oureager /cuffes about that which they 
think nothing. Decay of Piety. 
The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to 
pieces; butin che feuffe the cradle happened to be 
overturned. L'Effrange. 
Popifh miffionaries mix themfelves.in thefe dark 
Scuffies, and animate the mob to fuch, outrages and 
infults. Adadifon. 


|To Scu erie. wv. n. [from the nown.] 


To fight confufedly and tumultuoufly. 


I muft confefs I *ve feen, in former days, 
The beft knights in the world, and /cufficd in fome 
frays. Drayton 
A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvan- 
tages in the field, in an orderly way, than feu ffe 
with an undifciplined rabble. King Chartes: 


To SCULK. ‘wen. [feulekép Danihh.] "To 
lurk in hiding-places 3 to lie’ clofe.’ 


It has ftruck on a fudden into fuch a reputa- 
tion, that it fcorns any longer to /cu/s, but owns 
itfelf publickly. Government of the Tongue. 

Fearing to be feen, within a bed : : 
Of coleworts he conceal'd’ his wily head; 
There fcutk'd till-afternoon,andwatch'd his tfme. 
_ Dryden. 

My prophets and my fophifts finith'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 

Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring fill they combats from the field 

Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

And feulk behind the fubterfuge 9f art. 

No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 
And thought the bride shad feu/k'd for fhame ; 
Becaufe her father us'd to fay 
The girl had fuch*a bafhful way. Swift. 


Prior. 
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Scu’ixer. z. /._ [from fculk.] A lurker; 
one that Hides Mimil for fae ON 
. chief, s aJo 
ScuLL. n.f. [It is derived: byṣSginner 
from fheli, in iome provinces,called Pull ;, 
as tefla, and sefte or tête, fignifyahe head. 
Mr. Lye. obferves,. more-Jatusfactorily, 
that 40/2 1s an Iflandick the’ u/fof an 
animal. ] : | 
1. The bone which incafes hA defends 
the brain; the arched bone ofthe head. 
Fraétures of the feul/ are at all times xery,dan- 
gerous, as the brain becomes. affect oe the 
preflure. ee get, 
2. A {mall boat; acockboat, pera th 
LER. | Jt 
3. One who rows a cockboat.  S" s 
Like caitiff vile, ‘that for mifdeed sse 
Rides withhis face to rump of fteed 3, 
“Or rowing feull, he’s fain tuleve, > ` 
“Louk one'way and another move.”. + Hudikrss. 
4. [yceeole, Saxon; an‘afiembly+] “In Ml- 
ton’s kyle, a ‘fhoal or vaft multitude of 
fifh. ns i ta 
. Each bay — baes | 
With fry innumerable fwarm, and hoale 
Of Afh, that with their fins, and fhining tcales 
Glide under the green wave, dn /cz/ls that oft 
Bank the mid fea. ` y Milton, 
Scu'tioaP. mf feull and cap.) 
1. Aheadpiece. . EE 
2. A nightcap. ~ , 
Scu'LLER.'». f. [Of this word I know not’ 
the etymology. ~ Skiola is, in-Iflandick, 
a veflel; and e/cueille, in French, a dih. ] 
1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is 
but.one rower. ‘stan boda Sn 
Her foul. already was confign’dito fate, - 
And -thiv'ring in the leaky feu//er fate. Dryden. 
They hire the'fewller, andjewhen once aboard, 
Grow fick, and:damathe climate like alord. Pepe, 
2. One that:rows arcockboat. » 
Scu’Luery. 2. /. [from Jfeiola, a veffel, 
Iflandick; or e/cueille, French, adith.) 
The place where common utenfils, as 
kettles or difhes, are-cleaned and kept. 
Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting "bale 
things, as pitchers; a feullery, “and fetting rogues 
| together by thevears. Peacham. 
Scu'Luion. “n. f [from eeueille, Frénch, 


= 


a dih.] “The lowett domeftick fervant, . 


that wafhes the kettles and the difhes in” 
the kitchen. . iarr een! oe ee 
I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-curfing"like a°very drab, ` -M S 
A Jseultion, tyeupon’t foh ! "about my"brain. r% 
„` Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 
If the gentleman “hath lath there, get the cook, 
the ftable-men, and®the Jewlfiony to ftand“in his 
waye ve a aaus f 3 7 Swifte 
To Scurr. v. a. [feulpo, Latin’; fulper, 
Fr.) To carve; to engrave., A werd 
not in ufe. Tio ond 
O, thatthe tenor of my juft,complaing i ap a 
Were fcu/pt with fteel on rocksof se ES 
LURERE A: (/eulprilis, Lat, | Made 
carving. PA ve 
A ‘afilver medal Ts upon one fide rete, horned, 
and on the reverfé the commandment SAMA feulp- 
tile images. y ae j} 
Scu’up Tor. y [/eulptor, Latin finit 
scar, Fr.) A’carver’; oñewho cuts wood 
or ‘ftoneinto images. © )) 98) W D 
wet eThy thape 's in ev`ry part | 910/3 
So-clean, as.mightinfttrudttheyculpror’s arts Dryd. 
The Latin poets give the cpithets af srifidum: and 
trifulcum to the thundesbolt, from the feu/ptors and 
oy painters 


a Bronin. = 
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painters that lived-before them, that had given it 
three forks. Addifon. 
Scu'ceture. wf. { /culptura, Latin ; 


feulpture, F r.] , 
1. The art of carvige wood, or hewing 
ftone, into images. 
Then fealpture and her fitter arts revive, 
Stones leap*d to form, and rocks began to live. _ 
Pope. 
2: Carved work. 
Nor did there want 
Cornicé or freeze with bofly few/prures graven. Milt. 
There wo, in living ey das might be feen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
4. The art of engraving on copper. 
Jo SCULPTURE. v.a. [from the noun.] 


To cut; to engrave. 
Gold, Giver, ivory vafes {cu/ptur'd high, 
' There ase who have not. Pope. 
Scum. x. f- [e&cume, French; /chiuma, 
Italian ; um, Danih; /chuym, Dutch.] 
1. That which rifes to the top of any liquor, 
1 The reft had feveral offices aifign’d ; 
Some to remove the fcum as it did rife, 
Others to bear the fame away did mind, 
, And others ig to ufe according to his kind. 
f Fairy Queen. 
The falt part of the water doth partly rife into a 
fcum on the top, and partly goeth into a fediment in 
the bottom. Bacon, 
Gather'd like fcum, and fettled to itfelf, 
Self-fed and felf-confum'd. ° 
Away, ye fcum, 
That ftiil rife upmoft when the nation boils. Dryd. 
They mix a med’cine, to foment their limbs, 
With jeum that on the molten filver fwims. Dryd. 
2. The drofs; the refufe ; the recrement ; 
that part which is to be thrown away. 
There flocked unto him all the Kum of the Irith 
out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty 
army. nfer» 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very 
feur: of the world, fuch as their friends thought it 
an exceeding good gain to be difcharged of. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, -bafe fcum. Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian fcum 
Had almoft ruin'd Rome. Rofcommon. 
You'll find, in thefe hereditary tales, 
Your aneeftors the feum of broken jails. 
Dryden's Yuvenal. 
The great and innocent are infiffed by the fcum 
and refule of the peopic. Addifon's Freebolder. 
Yo Scum. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
clear off the fcum: commonly written 
and fpoken Rim. 
A iecond multitude 
Severing each kind, and /cumm'd the bullion drofs. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


‘Hear, ye fullen pow'rs below; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead ! 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
‘You that feum the molten Icad ! 
Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns {wim upon the top of the: brine, 
feum off, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Scu'muen. n. /. [from fium.] The dung 
of a fox. Ainjworth, 
Scu'muer, 2. f. [efumoir, French.} A 


veflel with which liquor is fcummed, | 


commonly called aykimmer. 
Scu’prer Moles. n: f. [ /choepen, Dutch, 
to draw off.) Ina fhip, fmali holes on 
the deck, throsgh which water is car- 
ried into the fea. 
thofe holes are called /capper leathers ; 
and the nails with which they are faf- 
ened, /cupper nails. Bailey. 
The blood at /eupper boes sun out. Ward. 

VoL. If, 


The leathers over | 


| 


* 
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Scurr. 2. f. [reunp, Saxon; arfa; 


Iflandick ; fRurf, Danith; fRorf, Swe- | 


dih ; /<horft, Dutch. } 
1. A kind of dry miliary. feab. 
Her crafty, head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable e!d, 
Was overgrown with feuzf and filthy fcald. 
Fairy Queen, 
The virtue of h!s hands 

Was loft among Pa@tolus’ fands, 

Againft whofe torrent while he fwims, 

The golden fcurf peels off his limbs. 

2. A foil or ftain adherent. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The /curf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No {peck is left: Drydca. 

3. Any thing fticking on the furface. 
There ftood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a glofly feurf. Milon. 

Upon:throwing in a ftone, the water boils; and 
at the fame time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing 
up. Addifen. 

Scu’rriness. x. f. [from /curf.] The 
{tate of being fcurfy. l 
Scu'RRIL. adj. { fcurrilis,, Late} Low; 
mean ; grofsly opprobrious; lewdly jo- 
cofe. 
With him Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bedy the live-long day 
Breaks fcurril jets. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

Nothing conduces more to letterg than to ex- 
amine the writings of the ancients, provided the 
plagues of judging and pronouncing againft them 
be away; fuch as envy, bitternefs, precipitation, 
impudence, and feurril fcoffing. Ben Fonlon. 

Thou mov'ft me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd fcurril taunts. Dryd. 

Scurri tity. 2. /. [ feurrilité, Fr. feur- 
rilitas, Lat.] Grofinefs of reproach ; 
lewdnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 

Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it hall 
pleafe you to abrogate fcurrility. Shakefpeare. 

Banith feurrility and profanenefs, and reftrain 
the licentious infolence of poets. Dryden. 


Scu’rritous. adj. [ fcurrilis, Latin.] 
Grofsly opprobrious; ufing fuch lan- 
guage as only the licence of a buffoon 
can warrant; lewdly jocular; vile; low. 

Scurrilous and more than fatirical immodetfty. 
Hocker. 
Let him approach finging. Forewarn him that 

he ufe no fcurrilous words in’s tunes. 

Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 
How often ista perfon, whofe intentions are to 
do good by the works he publiihes, treated’ in as 
Seurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to man- 
kind ? Addifon's Freebolder. 
Their characters have been often treated with 
the utmoft barbarity and injuftice by /eurrilons and 
enraged orators. Swift. 

SCU'RRILOUSLY. adv. [from Jeurrilous.]) 
With grofs reproach; with low buf- 
foonery ; with lewd merriment. 

Such men there are, whovhave written feurriloufly 
againft me, without any provocation. Dryd. 
It is barbarous incivility, fcurrilsufly to {port with 
that which others count religion. Tillstjon. 


Swift. 


SCU RRILOUS NESS: f. { fromyeurrilous.) | 


Scurrility ; bafenefs of inanners. 


Scu’rvitr. adv, [from /curvy.] Vilely ;.} 


_bafely ; coarfely. It is feldom ufed but 
in a ludicrous fenfe. 
Look i* your glafs now, 
And fee how feurzily that-countenance fhews s 
You would be loth to own it. Ben Jonf. Cataline. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, 
that would otherwife-look but very fowrvily, and 
makes it perfect. South., 
The clergy were never'morc-leacned, or fo jeur- 
wily treateds T Swift. 


SCU 

Scu’rvY. #./. [from feurf. This word: 
was, I believe, originally an adjective. } 
The fcurvy is a diftemper of the inhabitants of 

cold countries, and amongft thofe fuch as inhabie 
marfhy, fat, low, moift foils, near ftagnating wa- 
ter, frefh or falt; invading chiefly in the winter 
fuch as are fedentary, or live upon falted orfmoaked 


ficih:and fith; or: quantities of untermented farina- 
Cceous vegetables, and drink bad water. drdburbnste 


Scurvy. adj; [from feurf, feurfy, fcurvy.} 
1. Scabbed; covered with fcabs; difeafed 
with the fcurvy. 
Whatfoever man be feurvy or {cabbed. 
Lev. xxi. 20. 
2. Vilė; bad; forry; worthlefs; con- 
temptible ; offenfive. l 
I know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not fcurvy, nor a temporary meddler.  Shakefp. 
This is a very [curvy tune to fing to a man’s fu- 
neral. Skake/pearc. 
He fpoke feurwy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour. Skhakefpeare. 
A crane, which is but /carey meat, lays but two 
eggs. Cheyne. 
It-would be convenient to prevent the excefa of 
drink, with that /eurvy cuftom of taking tobacco. 
Swifts 


Scu rvyGRass. x. f. [turuy and gra/s ; 


cochlearia, Lat.]' The {p.onwort. A 
plant. Miller. 
*Scuscs. For excules. 


I fhifted him away, 
And laid good '/cufes on your ecftafy. Shak. Orbello. 
Scur. #. f. [feott, MMlandick.} ‘The tail 
of thefe animals whofe tails are very 
fhort, as a hare. 
In the hare it is averfely feated, and in its dif- 
tention inclines unto the coccix or fewt. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He fled to earth, but firft it coft him dear; 
He left his feut behind, and half an car. Swift. 


Scu'reneon. n. f.' { feuceione, Italian 3 
from fcutum, Lat.] The fhield repre- 
fented in heraldry ; the enfigns armorial 
of a family. See EscurcHeon. 

And thereto had fhe that /iatcbeon of her de- 
fires, {upported by certain badly diligent minif+ 
ters. Sidney. 

Your feutcbeons, and your figns of conqueft, fhall 
Hang in what place you pleafe. 

Shakefp. «'ntony and Cleopatr@s 

Honour is a meer feutcheon. Shak. Henry 1V~ 

The chiefs about their necks the fewtcheons wore 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. Dryd. 

SCUTE'LLATED. adj. [ futella, Latin.) 
Divided into {mall furtaces. 

It feems part of the fcutellated bone of-a Rur- 
geon, being flat, of a porous or cellular conftitu- 
tion. Woodavard. 

Scu'rirorM. adj. [fcutiformis, Latin. f 
Shaped like a thield: 


SCUTTLE. n. f. [feutella, Lat. feutell, 
Celt. | Ainfworth.) 

1. A wide fhallow bafket, fonamed from a 
dith or platter, which it refembles in 
form. 

A fouttle orifkrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuer 
The earth and {tones they are fain to carry from 

under their fect in feustles and bafkets. 
Hakewill on Prowidenoe 

z. A {mall grate. 

To the holein the door have.a fmall fcwrele, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mortimer’s Hufbandrys 

3. [from /evd.} A quick pace; a fhort run; 

a pace of affected precipitation. This 
is properly /cuddle. 
She went with an eafy /eurele out of the thop. 
Spefator. 
E To 


_  dainfuls 


` But like a rock unmovy`d, a rock that braves 


SEA 


ToScu VTLE. V. n. pende or kud- 
; dle.) Torun with a ele precipitaron. 
-The old fellow feuttled out of the room. Arbutb. | 

To SDEIGN. V. au[ Spenjer. Sdeguare, Ital. 

Milton, for ddan 
i Lifted up fo high, 
I fdeign'd fobdjeBica. 

SpEIGNFUL. adj. 


Milton. 
Contratted for dij- 


They ndw, puftup with fdcignful infolence, 
Defpife the brood of bleed fapicnce. Spenfer-/ 
SEA. n. f.-[rz, Sax. fee, or za, Dutch.} 
1. The ocean; the water, oppofed to the} 
land. | 
Will all great Neptune's ocean. wath this blocd } 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Shakc{p. Machetb- 
Thecrivers run into the feas Carew. 
He madé.the fes, and all chat is therein. 
i _ Excdexx. 11. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the airy, 
So working feas fettle and purge the wine. Davies. 
Amphibious, between fa and land, 
The. river horfe. Milton. 
Some leviathan, 
Haply flumb'ring- on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of fome-fmall night-founder’d iff 
Deeming fome illand, oft as feamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in-his {caly rind), 
Moors by his fide under the Ice, while night 
Invefts the fea. Milton. 
Smail fragments of fhellsy broken by ftorms on 
fome hores, arevuied for manuring of fea land. 
Woodward. 
They putto fea with a fleet of three hundred 
ail. Arbuthrot. 
Sea racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 
Moony tides {welling to rull us afhore. 
Dryden's A’bicn. 


The’ raging tempeft and the rifing waves, 
- ‘Propp’a on*himfelf;he ftands 2his folid fides 
Wath off the fea weeds, and the fuunding tides. 
rAy . Dryden 
The, {ca could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great lofs to the world. Bentley. 
So when the firit bold veflel dar`d the feas, 
Hi ch on the ftern the Thracian rais‘d his ttrain, 
_ While Argo faw. her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. 
2. A’colleétion of water ;-a lake. 
By Ob of Galilece Mat. iv. 18. 
3e Proverbially for any large quantity. 
HTa Yea of blood, which hath in Ireland been 
barbardufly héd, is enough to drown in etcroal 
infamy and mifery tbe malicious author and in- 
itisator of fts effufiun. A King Chariss. 
4. Aay thing roagh 2nd tempeftuous. 
‘To forrew abandon'’d, but worfe telt within, 
‘And'in’a troubled fea of pafon toft, Wilton. 
gy Hal Saes over, . Half drunk, 
The whale whagiftracy was pretty well difguifed 
before I gave "em the Nip: our friend the alderman 
_ was balf feas over betore the bonticc was out. Spec? 
Sea is often nfed in compofition, as wall 
appear in the following examples. 
SE ABAR naf [from £a and dar; hirundo 
pifcisy Late) ‘Phe fea-fwallow: 
Se’ ABBAT adj. ifar and deat:}, Dathed 
by the waves of the fea: 4 
The fovervign of the-feas he blames in vain, 
T nat ome feabsat wil to fea again. Spenfer'’s Paf. 
Darknefs.cover'd o'er 
The face offthings :) along the frubeat Shore 
» Sutiate-we flept. Pope’t Ody/fty- 


Sep oat. n f € fea avd boar.) Veflel ca- 
pable.to. bear, the {ca. 

Shipwrecks. were occafioned. by their hips being | 
bad feadoats, and, themielves. but, indflerent. Iva- 
PAC De . Arkutknos. Y 

t 


Pope. 


Se’acaP. m f. [/ea and cap.) Cap made 


SEA 


Se’A BoR y. adj. [fea andra.) Born of 


the fea; produced by the fea... 
"Like Neptune and his feabcra nicce, fhall be 
The thining glories of the land and fea. , Waller. 
“All thefe inorder march, and marching fing 
The warlixe.adtions of their feaborn king. Dryden. 


Se’aBoy. n.f. {fea and boy.) Boy em- 


ployed.on fhipboard. 
Canft thou, O partial flecp! give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy in an hour fo rude, 
And in the calmet and the itille/t night 
Deny iĉ to a king? Sbakefpeare. 


Se’ABREACH.™ f. [fea and breacd.} Ir- 


ruption of the fea by breaking the 
banks. 


To. an impetuous woman, tempelts and + fea- 
breaches are nothing. 


blowing from the fea. 


Hedges, in’ mont places, would'be™of great add 


vantage to-fhelter the grafs from the fedbre'ze. 
Mortimer. 


Se’apurLt. adj. [fea and Guile] Built 


for the fea, 


Barne each by other in a diftant line, 
The feabuilt forts in.dreadtul ordermove. Dryden. 


Seaca BBAGE. n. f. [cramve, Lat. ] Sea- 


colewort. ..A plant. ‘Kane 
It hath ficfhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. 
Miller. 


Sea‘canrain. f. [fea and calf; phoca.] 


The feat. 


The feacalf, or feal, is fo called from the noife f 


he makes like a calf: his head comparatively not 
big, thaped rather like an otter’s, with tecth like 
a dog’s, aod muttaches like thofe ot a_cat: his 
body long, and all over hairy : his forefeet, with 


fingers clawed, but fot divided, yet fit for going : f 


his hinder feet,. more properly fins, and: fitter for 
fwimming, as. being an amphibious animal.» The 


female gives fuck, as the porgels, and other vivipa- f, 


rous fifhes. Grows Mulaum. 
to be worn on fhipboard. 
Irknow: your favour well, 
Though now you have no feacap on your head. 
Shahefpeare. 


Se’acare. x. f. [from fea and carp; tur- 
dus marinus, Lat.) A {potted fifi that 
lives among ftones and rocks. 

Se’ACHART. 2. j. [fea and chart.]. Map 
on which only the, coaits.are delineated. 

The fituation of the parts of the earth are better 


learned by a map or /eacbart, than reading: the de: | 


{criptione Watts. 


SE'ACOoaL. a. f. [fea and coal.} Coal fo 


called, not becaufe found in the fea, but} 
becaufe brought to London. by feas pit-} 


coal. . sedi 
We'll have a potiet foon at the latter .end.of a 
Jeacoal fire. Shakefpeare. 
Scacoal tatts longer than charcoal’ ' "Bacon. 


This pulmonique indifpoGtion of the air istvery 
much heightened, where a great quantity of feacos/ 
ig warnt. Harvey. 


Seacoast. 2. f. [ fea and ceaft.] Shore ; | 


edge of the fea. 
The venturous mariner that/wayy 
Learning, his; thip {rom thole! white rocks to; fave, 
Which ail along che, fouthern [cucos lays 
For fatety's fake. that fame his feamark made, , 
And nam’e 1 Albions Fairy Queen. 
Upon the feacca/t.are-many parcels of land, that 
would pay well forthestaking in. Mortimer's Hufo. 


Se’acos. m/f. [(gavia, Latin.) © ‘Abird, | 


called alfo Seagull. : 
Se’acompass. x. J. [fea and campa/s. | 
The card and necdle of mariners. 
The needle, in the feacanpa/s {till moving but to 
the north point only, with movcor immotus, no- 


L' Eftrange: | 
Se’ABREEZE. mf. [æa and breeze.] Wind 


SEA 
tified the refpeBive conttancyrof the gentleman to 
one only. Camden's Remainte 
Se’ acoor. 2. f [from fea and ‘coor's' fulicai 
marina, Lat.) Sea fowl, | like the:moor- 
hen. > 7285 ain 
Se’ACORMORANT Or Seadrake.inu/f from 


|| fea andvcormorant’; corvus marinus; "Lat. } 


A feacrow. CPA mee 
Sé*ACow. n. S: [ea and cow.} ‘The ma- 
natee. te gay inh 
‘She fracow,is of the cetaceous-kind. -It grows 
to fifteen feet lang, anasto feven. or aught incir- 
cumference: its head is like tbat of a bog,rbut 
longer, and more cylindsick : its eyes are fmall,, 
and it has no‘external ears; fut Surv o litrle- 
apertures, Its lips aréthick, mfir has Rvo long 
tufks tanding out. “Ithas) two fing, which* ftand 
forward on the breaft like hands, wheiceithe Spa- 
»niards calledit maratce.. The female hasitwo round 
brealts placed betwean'the pectcral fins. Vhe dkin: 
is very thick and-hagd, and not {caly, but hairy. 
sob | Hill's Materia Medica. 
Se’avoc. w. fe [fea and dog]: Perhaps 
the harks ° 7 ' 
Fierce feadogs,devour the mangled friends. 
+: À sapi u yhot a Rafcommen. 
Lao W hen, ftung with hunger, the embroi!s the fou, 
The jcadeg-andighe dolphin aresher.tood. + 
e a Pope's Odyfey. 


SE REAR. nif. [from fea and-ears*axris 


marina, Lat.] ” A’fea plant. we 
SEAPA‘RER. m fu { fea and fare.} A tra- 
veller by fea;.a mariner. - 

They {tify refufed to vail their bonnets: by the 
fursmons of thofe towns, which is reckoned into- 
lerable contempt by the better cnabled /iufarers. 

l Careers 

A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean feafarer in putfuit of gain 3 
Srudious of freight, in naval trade well fkill'd, 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. Pope. 


SEAFARING. adj. [ feavand fare.) Tra- 
velling»by fea.» ı he pA 

My wife fatten’d him.unto,a fmall fpare mat, 

Such as feafaring men \provide for ftorms. Shake 

Tt was death to divert the thips of feafaring peo- 

ple, againft their will, to other wfes than they were 

appointed. , UEko. 


SE'AFENNEL. ThefamewithSAMRHIRE. 
SEAFIGHT n./. [fea and fight.) Bartle 


of mips; battle on the fea. 

Seapighes have bren often final to the war 3"But 
this is whem princes*fet up their iett upon the bat- 
tles. : po Bae: Ne 
If our’ fenfe of hearing were a thoufted times 
quicker thant is, we thould, in the quietett retire- 
ment, te lef able to flcep than in the middle of a 
feafig bt. Locke. 

This fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, 
whereof they loft ninety. three in a feafigee.. 

J. * ; “Arbutknor an Cointe 
Se’arowt. n. Ji [fea and forol.) Birds.. 
that live atdea. 

The bilis of curlews,, and, many. other feafowl, . 
are very long, to. enable them to hunt: for: the 
worms. ) _, Derbume 

A fiaferul properly reprefents the paflage of a 
deity over the. feas. ee" Brome, 

A léngth of očean and unbounded fkyy * 

Which fearce the jeafow lin a year'o’er- fly. Pope. 
SE’ AGIRDILES. 2. /. pl. { fungus phalganoi- 
ides, Lats) “A fort of fea mufhrooms. 
Se acrit. adj. | fea.and gire) ‘Girded or , 
encircled’by thefeasy om) Cons 


‘ Neptuhe, befides the fway: 
Os every falt Ayod and'each cbbing ftrcana, 
Took in by lot, *twixt high and nether Jove, 
“Vmperialicute of all the agire ines. a Milen, 
om) O ‘Telemachus, the blopmingiheir > 
Of feagirt Ithaca, demands my care? 


-= +» 


Tia 


‘SEA 
= *Fis mine to! form»his green unprattis'd years - 
In fage debates. . Pope. 
SE acrass. a. f [from fea and grafs 3; al- 


gan Lat.) An herb growing on the fea | 


fhore. ; l 
BE AGCREEN. adj. yea: and green.} “Re- 
~ fembling the colour of the diftant fea ; 

cerulean, a | | 
© White, red, yellow, blue, with their-mixturcs, 

"as green, fcarlet, purple, and feagrcen, come in by: 


the eyes. Locke. 
werd ~ Upon his urn reclin'd, 

His feagrecn mantle waving in the wind, 

The'god appear'd. $ ` HIL Pope. f 
SEAGREEN. 2. fe Saxifrage. “A plant. 


Sea Gut.n./. A fea bird. 

SE NGUL bani fe Pyeaand gull} A water 
© fowl oi © syn rt ` ‘7 

o Sergyils, when they flock together from the fea 

towards the fho:es, forefhéw rain and wind. - 

‘ . Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Bitterns, herons, and feagui/s, are great encmies 
to fifh. ~ I 7 

SE'AHEDGEHOG., x. f. [echinus.].. A-kind 
of fea helh. 

The feabedgebog is inclofed in around hell, fa- 
Mhioned as a lo2f of bread, wrought ana pinched, 

` and guarded by an outer dcinifull of prickles, as 

the land urchin. Caria. 

SEA HOG. m f.{ fea and hog.) _ The por- 
USie nis 208) 4 05) aba 

Se AHOLLY. af. [eryngium, Lat.) Aplant. 

The fpecies ares feabolly, or eryngo. -Common 

eryngo. The roots of the firft arc candied, and 

-fent to London for medicinal. ufe, \being the true 
eryngo. i Miller. 

SEA HOLM. 7. f: [ fea and holm.] 

1: Afmall uninhabited ifland. 

2. Seaholly. 'A'kind' of fea weed. 

` ~ Comwal bringeth forth greater fore of Seaholm 
and famphire than any other county., Carew. 

SK AHORS E. asf. [fea and Lor/e.] 

1. The feaborfe is asih of a very fingular 

_ form, as we fee. it dried, and of the 
needlefth kind.” It is about four or five 
inches in length, and nearly half an 

~ inch in diameter in the broadeft part. 
Its colour, as we fee-dried, is a deep 
reddith brown: and its “tail is turned 
round under the belly. Hills Mat. Med. 

2. The morfe. 

"Partof a. large ‘tooth, raund and,tapering: a 
tufk of the morle, or waltrons, called by fome the 
Seaborfe. Wosdrward. 

3- Phe medical and the poetical fechor/e 
feem very different. “By the feahorfe 
_ Drjéen means probably the hippopota- 
mus. ` A 
si Seabafes, flound’ring in the flimy mud, 
, Bofsidwup thcir heads, and dafh'd the ooze about 
‘em. Dryden. 
SEAMAID. #. /. [ fea and maid.] Mermaid. 
Certain tare thot from their fpheres, 
To hear the feumoids mulick. Stakeffeare, 
SEAMAN, n. f. [Jea and man.) 
1.0A failor; a Navigator ; a mariner. 
She, looking out, 
‘Bewolds the ficct, and hears the feamen hout. | 
A Dentam. 
Seamer, through difmal ftorms, are wont 
i To pats the ovRer-breeding Aclicfpont. Evelyn. 
id Æneas order'd 
A ttatciy tomb, whole top a trumpet bore, 
A foldicr's talchion, and a/eanan's oar 3 | 
Thus was his friend interr'd. Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the 
company of common framen, you make it evident 
you will refafle no Opportunity of rendering your- 
delf uferul. ; : Dryden, 


their Rtrength by fea, they might, have had the 


the warm) blood and intrails of a hog, not to men- 


Ainfworih. | 


Mortimers Hi ufbandry. ` 


SEA SyEDA 
Sea ROOMA nS. [ fea and 
fea 5 fpacious main. mr on 
There is fearopm enough for both nations,.With- 
out offending one another. Bacon's Advice to VAM 
“The bigger whate like fome huge cartack tay, ' 
Which wanteth fearcom with her foes to'play:. 
1“ Waller. 
n. Je [Jea and rove.) A pi- 


„Had they appliëdthemtelves, to the increafe of roon,),. Open 
reatet fleet, and the mot feamen, of any ftate in f 
urope, ad 2 l i Addijon. | 

2. Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at land and at‘fea, and porpufes have 


tron mermaids or feamrns \ ' Locke. 
BA MARK. 7. / (ea and mark.} Point 
or confpictious place diftinguifhed at fea, 
and ferving the mariners as directions 
» of their courfe. 
1 | ss Thole white rocks,. 
Which all. along the fouthern feacoat lay, 
Threat’ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay, 
He for his fafetv's fake his jeam-ark made, 
And nam‘d it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
Though you do fee*me weapon’d, 
Here ið my Journey's end, here if my butt, 
The very /camark of my utmott fails ‘Shak Othello. 
Theyowere executed at divers places upon the 
feacoatt,) fon feamarks,. or light-houfes, to teach 
‘Perkin's people to avoid the coaft. 
ee Bacon's, Beny VII. 
They are remembered with a-brand of infamy 
fixt upon them, and fet as feamarks for thofe wha 
obferve them to avoid. Dryd:n. 
The fault of others fway 
He fet 2s feamcrhs for himfelf to thuns Dryden 
Seame’w. inf [ fea and meid] > A fowl 
that frequents the fea. 
An ifland falt and bare, 
The haunt of feals, and orcks, and /eamews clang. 
f Milton. 
Therchough, the feameww, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope's Ody fey 
SE AMONSTER. 7. f- [ fea and monfrer . | 
Strange animal of: the fea. 
Seamcnfiers give fuck to their young. Lam. iv. 3. 
Where luxury late reign'd, feamonfters whelp. 
Milton. 
Sea moss. n.f. [ fea and mofs; corallium, 
Lat.) Coral, which grows in the fea 
like a fhrub, and, being taken.out, be: 
comes hard Jike-a ilone. 


SE ANAVELWORT. 7.) [androfaces, Lat. ] 
An herb growing ‘in Syria, by which 
great cures are performed. 

SSA NYMPH. 2./. [ fea and nymph.) God- 
defs of the fea. i , 

Virgil, after Homer's example, givés us atrans- 
formation of AEneas's\thips into feanympts.\ Broome. 

Se’aon ion. x». A Amherb. infavorth, 

Szaoose. n. j. [ fea and ooje.) The mud 
in the fea or fhore. 

All feaosfe, or oofy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all forts of land. , 
Mortimer, 


1] The 


SEAROVER. 
| “rate. 9 
Searurr. 2. f. [ fea and ruff; orphus. 
Lat.] A’ kind of fea fth. 
SEASERPENT. m.f. [fea and ferpent ; hy - 
ayus,J.at.] A water ferpent ; an adder, 
SEASE’RVICE, 2. f. [ /ea and fervice.} Na- 
val war, 
You were prefled for’ the: feafervice, and pot off 
with much ados o Swifts Dire. to Servants. 
SE ASH ARKÀ N. {fea and flark.}. Avra- 
venous feafifhm 
Witthes mummy}'maw and gulf ; 
Of'the ravening falt feafeark. Shakelpeare. 
SE"aASHELL. Hf" [ fea and Joell.) Shelis 
found on the fhore. 
Sea/belis are great improvers of four or coldtand. 
Mortimer. 
SEASHORE. on. f: [jea and Jhore. jec The 
coatt of the fea. 
That fea/bore where no more world is found, 
But foaming: billows breaking onthe grounds 
Drydan. 
account of an earthquake in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along 
pos egy Burnet, 
o`fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing: how great it isy is as reafonable 
as to fay he has the pofitive idea of the numbcr 
of the fands on the feafbere. Locke. 
SE’asicKk, adj. [ fea and fick.] Sick, as 
new voyagers on the fea. | 
She began to be much Seafick, extremity of wea- 
ther continuing. Shahefpcare. 
Barbaroffa was net able to come on Shore, for 
that he was, as they faid, fzafick, and troubled with 
en ague. Knolieta 
In iove’s voyage, nothing can offend ; 
Women are never feafch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Weary and feafick, when in thee confin'd 5, 
Now, for thy fafety, cares dittra&t my mind, 
Stwtft. 
] The edge 


S 


Fournier gives an 


SEASIDE. 2, f. [ fea and fide 
of the fea. 
Their camels were without number, as the fand 
by the feafide. Judges, vii, 12. 
Theresdifembarking on the green Jeapile, 
We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope 
SSEASU RGEON. 2./. [ fea and furgeon.} A 
chirurgeon employed on fhipboard. - 4 
My defign was to help the feafurgeon ”» 
- Wikmans Surgery. 
SEASURROUNDED. ndj. | fea and Sura 
roid.) Encircled by the fea. ` 
To jeafurrounded realms the gods affign 
Smal] tracts of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 
SEATE RM. n. f. [ fea and term.] Word of 
art ufed by’ the feamen. 
I agree with 'you in your oenfure of the featcrms 
‘in Dryden's Virgil, becaufe no*terms of art, or 
cant words, fuitithe majetty of epick poetry. Pope, 


Seawalrer. iw. f. [fea and water.) The 


Sela Pini mfr [fella marina, Lat 
ftar fith. 
SE APANTHER. 1. /. [fea and panther; 
gabos, Lat.] A fith like a lampry. ” 
SBAPIECE. m. f. [fea and piece.) A pic- 
ture reprefenting any thing at fea. 
` Painters: often employ their peneñs upon fea- 
pieces. Addifor. 
SEA POOL: a. f. [ fea and Pool.) A lake of 
falt water, ™ 
I heard it withed, ‘that all that land were-a feg- 


oe ne eg y canary ieee fea-thore, he'did fruf 

7 ; ef ipgin pitsin the fea-fhore, he-did fruf- 
pete he a. J. [fa and port.| A nat | | trate the laborious works of the enemies, which 
site Me ' | |» had turned the feawater upon the wells-uf Alex- 
Se aARSSQUE, 7. ff fea and ri/que.)Fa2- | andriace Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
ard at feas.. 1 bathed the member with feaduater. Wifeman. 
He was fo great an encourager of commerce, p Seawater has many grofs, rough, and earthy 


that he charged himéelf wich all the 


particles in it, as appears from its faltnefs; where» 
fuch veffels as carried corn to Rome in 


as frefh water is more pure and unmixt. Brome. 
Se awitawinn: in. f. {/eldanella, Lat.} 
Bindweed. ~. 
oe ee E 


Jearijoue of 
the winter. 
Arbutbnor. 


Miller. 


SEA ROCKET, mf. A plant. | 
fh SE AWOR M- 


SEA 


Sr awor uwooD. n. J> (fea. and worm- 
wood ; feriphium, Lat. Afort.of wonm- 
wood that grows in the fea. ' 

Sear. n.f. [phora; peol, rele, Saxon; 
Jeel, Danith.} The fea calf. 

The al or foyle is in make and growth not un- 
likera pig, ugly faced, and footed likea moldwarp; 
he delighteth in mufic, or any-loud: noife,wand 
thereby is.trained to thew, himfelf above water: 
they, alfo come on Jand. Carew. 

An iftand falt and bare, 
The haunt of feals,,and orcksy and feamews clang. 
. Milton. 

SEAL. x. /. [pigel, Sax. fgillum, pre 

1. A-ftamp ‘engraved with a particular 
impreffton; which is fixed upon the wax 
that clofes letters, or affixed as a tefti- 
mony. ‘ 

The king commands you 
Torendersup the great feal »Shake/p. Henry VIIL 

If the organs of perception, like wax ‘overhar- 
dened with cold; will not ‘receive the impreftion of 
the feal; or, like, wax of a temper. too foft, will 
not hold it; or elfe fuppofing the wax of ‘a tem- 
per fit, but the feal not applied with a fufficient 
force to make a clear impreffion: in any of thefe 
cafes the print left by the feat will be obfcure. 


+ ga Seam of Glafs. 


The fame his grandfire,wore about his neck 
In three feal rings; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow's gown. Pepe. 
2. The tmpreffion made in wax: > 


Till thou canft rail the*/eal from off my bond, ” 


Thou but offend'ft thy lungs to {peak fo loud. 
Shakefpeare. 
Solvman fhewed him his own letters, afking 
him if he knew not. that hand, and if he knew 
not that feal ? T Knolles. 
He faw his mankey picking the feal wax from 

a letter. 

3. Any act of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 


Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. Mil. | 


To Sea. w. a. [from the nous. ] 


1. To faften with a feal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this lové in me; 
And by him féal up thy mind, 
am , ee Shak-]p. As you like it. 
I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth 
~paper, fold it, write upon ‘t, and afterwards feal 
it. Shake/peare. 
2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo's; thou ‘our 
Mands : 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo! feal d; 
Shall be the Sade) to another deed, =. 
Or my true heart with tecachzrous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhal. flay them both. 
3- Toconfirm ; to ratify ; to fettle. 
My foul is purg’d from grudging. hate, 
And with my hand J jea/ our true- hearts love. 
A Shakefpeare's Ricbard M11. 
When I have performed,this, and fea/ed to them 
this frutt, 1 will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 
4. Fo fhut; to clofe: with up. 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum! 
Shake peare. 
At my death 
Thou halt eaid up my expe@ation. 9b. Hen. IV. 
The fenie-is»like: the fun; for the fun feals up 
the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth : 
fo tue fenfe doth obfcure heavenly things, and rè- 
veais carthly things. Baccn. 
g. To make faft. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 
And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
The facil gates of hell too flightly barr'd. Milene 
6. To mactk-with a tamp. 
‘You'd ra upon the hoftefs, 
And fay you would prefent her at the Jeet, 
Becaate the bought Rone jugs, acd no feel'd quarts. 
i) » Aby 


; 


‘To Sear. v.n. Tofix a feal: 


Arbuthnot. | 


Shak. } 


Sbukefpeare. |, 


SEA 


I will fal unto this bond. 
We make a fure covenant and write it, and our 
princes and priefts feal unto it. Nebem. ix. 38. 


Seaver. n. f. [from feal.) One that 


feals. 


SE'ALINGWAX. n. fe [ feal and wax. | Hard 


wax ufed to feal letters. 
The prominent orifice was clofed with fealing- 
wax. Boyle. 


Seam. n.f. [ream, Saxon; zcom, Dutch. ] 


1. The future where the two edges of 


cloth are fewed together. 
In velvet white as {now the troop was gown'd, 
The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. 
Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be. fo finely wrought together 
in the fame. piece, that no coarfe feam may difcover 
where they join. he, i Addifor. 
z. The juncture of planks in a fip. 
; With boiling pitch the feams inftops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt fea waves withftand. 
Dryden. 
3. A cicatrix; a fcar. 


4. [yeam, Saxon, a load.] A meafure ; 


a veffel in which things are held; eight 
bufhels of corn. Ainfrworth. 
A quantity of glafs 
weighing 120 pounds. 


6. (reme, Saxon ; faim, Welth; Jain, Fr.) 


Tallow ; greafe; hog’s lard. 
Shall the proud Jord, 3 
That baftes his arrogance with his own feam, 
Be worfhipp’d ? Shatepeare s Troilus and Creffida. 
Part fcour the rufty shields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Æ neid. 


.To Seam. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To join together by future, or other- 


wife. 7 
2. To mark; to fear with a long cicatrix. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own fabre 
gave. s Pope. 
Say, has the {mall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feam'd her face? Swift. 


Se’aM ess, adj. [from /eam.] Having no 


feam. 

SB AMRENT. 2. f. [ feam and rent.]. A fe- 
paration of any thing where it is Joined ; 
a breach of the ftitches. 

Se°aMsTRESS, 2. f. [peameyene, Saxon.) 
A woman whofe trade isto few. Often 
written /emp/fire/s. 

They wanted fcod and raiment; fo they took 
Religion for their feamfirefs and theircook. Cleat. 
Ssa MY. adj. [from /eam. ] Having a feam; 
fhewing the feam. 
Some fuch {quire he was, 
That turn’d your wit the feamy fide without, 
And made me to fufpeé you. Shake/p. Orbelio. 

SEAN. n. f. [yegne, Saxon; /agena, Lat.) 
A net. Sometimes written /eine, or faine. 

Sgar. adj. [yeapian, Saxon, to dry.] 

_ Dry; not any longer green. Spen/er 
ufes it. 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Js fall'n into the fiar, the yellow leaf. Shak. Mach. 
> Ve myrtles brown, with ivy never fear. Milton. 
Some may be cherifhed in dry places, as in /car 
wood. aye 

To Sear. w. a. [yeanan, Saxon.} To 

burn; to canterize.. i 
The-fcorching flame fore finged all his face, 
And through his armour all his body /ear'd. 
Fairy Quern. 
Some fhall depart ftom the faith, {peaking lies, 
having thcir confcience feared with a hot iron. 
1 Tim. iv. 2. 
Chaith veins of gcod. humour, and fear up thof: 
of ill, Temple. 


Shakefpeare. | 


SEA 


Um fear'd with»burning feel, till the fcorch'd * 
marrow n 


Fries in the bones., Rowe's Royal Converte 


To Seance. viai [Jafir, Fr.) To fft 


finely. 
“Put the finely fearced powder of alabafter into 
a flat-bottom'd and well-heated brafs veflele Boyles 
For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from 
the bran. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


 SEARCE, n. f- A fieve; a bolter. 
“Sea’Rcer, n.f. 


[from /earce.] He who 
fearces. ove 


To SEARCH. vw. a. [chercher, Fri} 
1. To examine; to try ; to explore; to 
look through. | 
Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if E 
find not what I feck, let me for ever be your table ~ 
fport. Shake/pearee 
They returned from fearching of the land. 
Num. xiij. 25o 
Through the void immente 
To fearch with wand'ring queft a place foretold. 
B. Miitone 
2. To inguire ; to feek for, 
Now clear I underftand 
What oft my fteddieft thoughts have frarch'd in 


vain. < Milton. 
Enough is left befides to fearch and know. 
Miltone 


Draw’ up fome valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and fearch them through the 
vaft ocean. : l Watie 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor fhepherd ! /earching of thy wound; 

I have, by hard adventure; found’ my own. Sbake 
With this good fword, ` 

That ran through Czefar's bowels, /earch this bofom. 

Sbakefpeare. 

For the divifions of Reuben there were great 
fearchings of heart. Judges, v. 16. 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difcovered: 
by the proportion of the fearcbing candle, or probe 
which enters into the cavity. Wifeman's Surgery. 


4. ToSearcu ont. To find by feeking. ` 
Who went before you, to fearch you our a piace to 
pitch your tents in? Deut. i. 33. 
They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out 
truth. Watts. 
To SEARCH. V, n. r 
t. To: make a fearch; to look for fome- 
thing. . 13 ' 
Satisfy me once more; orce more _frarch with 
me. e. dict Shake/peare. 
2. To make inquiry. ae 
To afk or fearch I blame thee not. Milton. 
Thofe who ferioufly fearch after or maintain 
truth, fhould fludy to deliver themfelves without’ 
obfcurity or equivocation. Lockes 
It fuffices that they have once withicare fifted 
the matter, and fearched into all the particulars 
that could give any lightto' the quetione Locke. 
With piercing eye fome fearch wherenature plays, 
And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. 
vt Tickels 
3. To feek ; to try. to find. 
Your hufband 's coming, woman, to fearcd for a 
gentleman that is bere *now in the houfe. 
; Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfer. 
We in vain fearch for that conftution within a 
fly, upon which depend thofe powers we obferve in 
them. Lacke. 
SEARCH. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Inquiry by looking into every fufpedted 
place. 
i The orb he roam'd 
With narrow fareb, and with infpe€ion deep, 
nMi i Milton. 
2. Examinegiom® - | 
Tie mindofets itfelf on work in fearch of (ome 
hidden idea, aud turns the eye.or the SONANO it. 
ockes 


3. Inquiry ; 


he 


SEA 


3. Inquiry; actof feeking: with of, fr, 
or after. | 
“His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buthels of chaff you thall» feek ail day ere 
you find them, and when you have them they are 
not worth the fearch. J  Sbakefpeare. 
Who great in fearcBtpf God and nature grow, 


| They brit the wile, Creator's praife declare. Dryd. 


Now mourn thy faral fearch: 
It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 
By the philofophical ufe of words, F mean fuch 
an ufe as conveys, the. precife notions of things, 
which the mind maybe fatisfied with in its fearch 
after knowledge. Locke. 
The paventsy after a long fearch forthe boy, 
gave him for drowned in. a-canale Addifon. 
This common pra@ice carries the heart afide 


* 


from all that is honeftin our fearch after truth. 


Watts. 
> Quek ; purfuit. 
4 Mit love thould go in fearcb of virtue, 
Where fhou'd he fird it purer than tn Blanch ? 
Sbakefpeare. 
Stsy him from his intendment, or brook fuch 
difgrace well as he fhal! run into; in that it is a 
thing of his own fearch, and altogether againft my 
will. Shakefpeare’s As ycu like it. 
Nor did my farch of liberty begin 


Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. | 


Dryden. 
SBeARCHER. 2. /. [from farch.] 
b Examiner ; trier. 

The Agarencs that fcek wifdom upon earth, 
the authors of fables, and fearcbers out of under- 
ttandinz. Baruch, iii.'23. 

The jearchers found a marvellous difference be 
tween the Anakins and, themfeives. Rakigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal. to is truth 
itfelf, the great fearcher of hearts, who.will not 
let fraud go unpunithed, or hold him: guiltlefs that 
taketh his name in vain. Addifons 

2. Seeker; enquirer. 

Jn vain weliftiup our prefurcptuous eyes 
To what ous: Maker to their ken dënics : 

The feari ber. follows faft, the object flies. Prior. 

Avoid the man who prattifes any thing unbe- 


coming a free and open fearcber after truth. Watts. } 


3. Officer in London appointed to exa- 
mine the bodies of the dead, and report 
the caufe of death. 

The fearebersy who are ancient matrons fworr. 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps ltes, and-by view of the fame,. and by other 
inquiries, examine by what difeafe the corps died. 

Graunt’s Biils of Mortality. 


Se’arcLorn.»./. [ranclad, Saxon > from 


yan, pain, and cla, a_plafter 5 fo that |. 


cerecloto, as it is now written, from cera, 
wax, feems to be wrong.} A plafter; a 
large plafter. 

Becs wax is the ground of all ftarcloth falvese 


Mortimer. 
SEASON, n.f. [ faifon, Fr:] 
t. One of the four parts of the year, fpring, 
{ummer, autumn, winter. 
The faireft flowers o° th’ feafen 
Are our Carnations and itreak'd gilly towers. 
Shake/peare. 
Then fummer, avtamn, winter did appear; 
And {pring was but a feafon'of'the year. Dryden. 
We fawy in fix days travelling, the feveral fea 
fons of the year in 'theiribeautys™ Addifen on Italy. 
a. Acime, as diftinguithed from others. 
He's noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o'th’ feafons 
The fafon prime forfweetewt {cents and airs. 
è Milton. 
3- Afit time; an opportune @neurrence. 
At feajon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 
All bufinets fiouldbe done betinacss and there `s 


4. A time not very. long. 


Shakefpeare’» Macbeth. 


SE A 


as little trouble of doing it in feafon too, as out of 
Jeafon. L’Ejtrange. 
For active fports, for pleafing reft, 
This is. the time to be. poffett ; 
The beft is but in afn- bef. Dryden. 
I would indulge the. gladnefs of my heart! 
Let us retire: her grief is out of feafon. Philips. 
There is no feafon to. which fuch thoughts as 
thef= are more fuitable. Atterbury. 
The feafon when to: comey an? when to go, 
To fing, or ceafe-to fing, we never know. Pope: 


We'll flip you for a feafon, but our jealoufy 
Does yet depend. Shakefpeare’s Cy mbeline. 


5- [from the verb.] That which gives a 


high relith. 
You lack the frafon of all natures, fleep. 
Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


To SEASON. v. a. [affaifonner, Fr.] 
1. To mix with food any thing that gives a 


high relith. 
Every oblazion of thy mceat-offering fhalt thou 
Seafon with fair. Lew. ii. 13. 
They feafcned every facrifice, whereof a greater 
part was eaten by the priefts. Brotons Vulg. Err. 
For breaktaft and fupper, milk and milk-pot- 
tage are very fit for children; only let them not 
be feafoned with fugar. Locke. 
The wife contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mixt them with falt, and feafon'd all the fez. 

Blackmore. 


z. To give a relifh to; to recommend by 


fomething mingled. 
You feafon fill with {ports your ferious hours ; 
For age but taftes of pleafures, youth devours. 
Dryden. 


The proper ufe of wit is to feafon converfation, | 


to reprefent. what is praifeworthy to the’ greateft 
advantage, and to expofe the vices and follies of 
men. Tillotfon. 


3. To qualify by admixture of another in- {+ 


gredient. 
Mercy is above this fcepter’d fway, 
It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 
And earthly pow’r does then thew liket God's, 


When mercy feafons juftice. Shak. Merch. of Ven 


Seafon your adiniration but a while 
With an attentive ear, till I deliver 
This marvekto you. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. | 


Whatever thing 
The fcythe of time mows down, devour unfpar'd, 
Till I, in man refiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions; all infeét, 
And feafon him thy lalt and fweeteft prey. 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
Sesure their religion, feafon their younger. ycars 
with prudent and pious principles. Taylor. 
Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veffel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons : 
the touch and tinéture go together. South. 


5- To fit for any ule by time or habit; to 


mature. 
The crow'doth fing as fweetly as the lark, 
When neither is’ attended 3 ‘and, I think, 
The nightingale, ifthe thould fing"by day, 
When ev'ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician.than the wren 
How many things by feafon feafzn'd are 
To their right praife and true perfeétion'! 
Who in want a hollow friend.doth try 
Directly feafons him his enemy. Sbakefpeare: 
We charge you, that you have contriv'd tutake 
Fron Rome all feafon'd office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyranfilcal. Shak. Coriolan. 
The archers of hi#iguafd'{hot two arrows, every 
man together, againft’ am inch board of well /ea/on- 
ed timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous ftores do feafon'd timber fend ; 
Thither the'brawny carpenters repaire ` Dryden. 
A man fhould harden and feafon himfelf beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. Addifon. 


Shak. 


SEA 


To Se’ason. v. n. To mature ; to grow fit 


for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough p'ane boards for flooring, that 
they,may fet them by. to feafon. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercifere 


SEASON ABLE adj: [faifon, Fr.]..Oppor- 


tune; happening or done at a proper 


time ; proper as to time. 


Mercy" is feafonable in the time of affliction, as 
clouds of rain inthe time of drought. Ecclus. v. 2. 
If ever it was feafcnuble to preach courage in the 
defpifed abue] caufe of Chrift, it is now, when 
hi@*truths are reformed into nothing, when the 


| haadss.and "hearts of his faithful. minifters are 
| weakened. 


SE’ASONABLENESS. ‘2. f. [from frapon- 


South's Sermonse 


able;}, »Opportunenefs of time; pro- 


priety with regard to time. 
A Britith freeholder'would very ill difcharge his 
part,/if-he'did not. acknowledge the excellency and 
Jeafenablene/s: of thofe laws by which his country 
has been recovered out of its confufions. Addifon. 


SE’ASONABLY. adv. (from /eajonable. } 


Properly, with refpeé to time. 
This is that to which L would moft earneftly, 
moft feafonubly, advife you all.  Spract’s Sermons. 


Se’asoner. »./. [from Fo feafon.] He 


who feafons or gives a relifh to any 
thing. 


SEASONING. 9, /. [from fea/fox.], That 


which is added to any thing to give it a 
relith. 


Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers 
kinds of leavenings ‘and feafonings; fo, that fome 
do extremely move appetites, and fome do nourifh 
fo as divers do live of them alone, Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without any feafoning 
or tafte of matter. Ben Jonjon. 

A foundation of good nfe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a feafoning to retire- 
ment, and make us tafte the blefling. |». Dryden. 

Political {peculations, are, of fo dry and auftere 
a nature, that they will not go down with the pub- 
lick without frequent feafonings. Addif. Freebolder+ 

The publick accept a paper which has inat 
none of thofe feafonings that recommend the writ- 
ings which are im vogue among us. Addif. Sp 

Many vegetable fubftances are ufed by mankind 
as feafenings, which abound with a highly exalted 
aromatic oil; as thyme ahd favory. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Seat. 2. S. [fedes,,Lat, Jan old German. 


Skinner. ] 


1. A chair, bench, orany thing on which 


one may fit. 
The fens.of light 
Hafted, reforting to the fummons high,- 
And took their fears. Milton's Paradife Lofe 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feaft, 


And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft ; -> 
A When, lo, a bow'r afcended on the plain, 


With fudden fears ordain’d, and large tor either 
train. Dryden. 


Z. Chair of ftate ; throne; poft of autho. 


rity ; tribunal. 
With due obfervance of thy goodly feat, 
Great Agamemnon, Nettor thall fupply 
Thy latet words...  Shatefpw Troilus and Creffidas 


Thus we debafe ; 


The nature of our feats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanuse + 


Whatfoever be the manner ot the world’s end, ~“ 


moft certain it is an end it fhall have, and.as cer- 
tain that then we fall appear before the judgment 


feat of Chrift, that every man may receive ace 


cording to that which he hath done in his body, ` 
whetker it be goodorevid.  Hakew. on Providence. 


3. Manfion ; refidence; dweNing ; abode. 


It were enough in reafon to fuccour with vie- 
tuals, and others helpss.a ya multitude, compelled 


by 


d 


SEE 
by neceffity fo feek anew fest, or to dire€t them 
unto.a country able to receive them. Rileigh. 
-O earth, how like to heav'n'! if not preferr’d 


Moft juftly, feat worthier,of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 


a , Milton. 
_, Ja Alba'he hall fix his royal far; 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 
Has winter caus’d thee, frieid, to change thy: 
feat, . 
And feek in Sabine air a.warm retreat >. Dryden. 
The. promis'dfeat of empire (hall again 
wCover the mountain, and: comamany the plain. 
Ae © (4Prior. 
A. Situations; fite. 
It followeth now that we find: out the fat of 
._Eden,; tersin it was Paradife-by God planted. 
Ralagb. 
A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops 
houfes, were pulled down to make a frat for his new 
‘buiiding. ‘Hayward. 
“He that builds a fair houfe upon an fl? feat, com- 
miiteth himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 
The frrtett and the'eaficft tobe drawn 
To oursfocicty pand to aid-the war, 
The rather for their fur, being next borderers 
On. Italy. . Ben Jonjen's Catatine. 
‘To SEAT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place. on feats; to caufe to fit 
«down. 


The guefts were no fooner feared but they en-f, 


tered into a warm debate. Arbuthnot. 
2. To place in a poft'of'authority, or 
-place of diftinétion. 
Thus high was king Richard feated. 
Shakefpeare’s Richardi. 
, Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 
-Equail'd in all their glories,- to’infhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, *orfeat 
Their kings. Milton. 
A fpirit of envy or eppofition makes mankind 
-uneafy'to:fee others ef the fame fpecies feared above 
-them in a fortof perfcétion. 
3. To'fx inany parucular place or fitu- 
ation ; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold pof- 
{eTion of all the fouthera undifcovered continent, 
becaufe they had feared themfelves is Nova Guiana? 
. f Raleigh.’ 

By no means build too near a greatsneig:bour,! 


awhich werey in uth, to be as untortunately feared | 


on thevearth as Mercury isin the heavens 3; for. 
the moft -partcever in» combuftiqng: or cbfcurity, | 
ander brighter:beams.than his own. Wotton. | 
4. To fix; to place firm. 
Whyrdo I yield to that fuggeftion, 
Whole horrid image doth upfix my-hair, 
And.make my jegtcd heart knock at my.ribs, 
‘Againtt the ufe of nature? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
. From their foundations loofening to and fro, 
“They pluck'd the feated hills. Milton. 
Sea’ warn. adv. [/ea, and peapd, Saxon.] 
Towards the fea. 
The rock rufh'd jeawvard with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf-d, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore.: Pope. 
SE CANT. ni fo [ fecans, Lat. fecante, Fr. } 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centreof a circle, cutting and meet- 
ing with another.line,;called thevtan. | 
“gent, without ‘it. 
To SECEDE. v. ai [yecedo,:Lat.} To 
withdraw from fellowfhip in any affair. | 
Srceper. n. f. [from fecede.} One who. 
difcovers his difapprobation of any’ pro- 
ceedings by withdrawing himlelf. | 
To Sect rn. V. a. [ fecerno, Latun.) -To' 


* Pope. 


SEC 


flefth doth affimilate more finely, and fecernerb more’ 


fubtilly. * Bacon. 

The pituite or mucus fecerned in the nofe and 
windpipe, is not an excrementitious but’a laudable 
humour, neceflary for defending thofe parts, from 
which it is fecerned, from excoriations. — Arburh. 


Secession. n.f. [/eceffio, Latin.]} 
1. The act of departing. 


The acceffion of bodies.upon, or fecefion thercof 


from, the earth's furface, perturbs nt the equili- 
bration of either hemilphere. Brown. 
2. The aft-of withdrawing from,couucils 
or actions. iy 
SE Cue mt if. piece, French; jecalum, 
Latin.] A century. 

Of a man’s age, ‘part heslives in his father's 
lifctime, and part.after his fon's,birth ; and there- 
upon it is wont to, be {aid that three generations 
make one fecle, or hundred years, in the genealo- 
pies. Hammend's Pra&ical Cateckifm. 

Jo Sectu' pe. v..a. [ fecludo, Latin.] 
To confine from; to fhut up apart; to 
exclude. ; Toons > isan 

None is fecluded from that funtion, of any de- 
gree, tate, or calling. W biigifte. 


Some parts.of knowledge God has thought fit to 


feclude from_us; to fence them not only, as herdid 
the interdiéted trec, by combination, but with 
difficulties and impoffibilities. Decay of Piety. 

The number ef birds defcribed may be near 
five hundred, and of tithes, fec/uding thell-fith, as 


many ; but, if the fhell-fith be taken in, more than) 
Ray. 


fix times the number. 
Inclofe your tender plants in your confervatory, 

Secluding all entrance of cold.  Ewelyn’s Kalendar. 
Let caftern tyrants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their bofom flaves. Thomfon. 


SE’COND. adj. [/fecond, French; fecun- 
dus, Latin. 


them, have none of duo. What the 
Latins call /ecundus, from /equor, the 
Saxons term oden, or zprena.]} 

1. The next in order to the firft; the or- 
dinal’of two. 


‘Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 


Nor nceded to be warn'd a fecond time, 
. ~ But bore each other back. Dryden. 
2- Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
il. fhall not. fpeak fuperlatively of them, ict 1 
x- be fufpeRed of partiality; but this I may truly 


fay, they are fecond to none in the Chriftian world, 
Eacon’s Advice to Villiers. 


None.I know 
Szeord ta me, or like; cqual much lef. 


grace, . 
Keep their firft lufre, and maintain their place, 
Not fecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 


Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flain 


Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 


` “Twas of a leffer mould and lighter weight; 
elddi on. 


They call it thunder of a jecond rate. 
By a fad train of miferies alone 


Diftinguifh'd long, and fecend now to none. Pope. 
Perfons of fecond caze;merit in theiriown coun- f> 
try, like birds of palage, thriveyhere, and fly off 
Swifte 
Dia. | SECOND-HAND. Haf Polemon, received 


when their employments are at.an end. 


from the firt poffefior. 


SE’COND-HAND> is fometimes uled ad- 


jectively. ` Not original’; not primary. 
Some men build fo much upon authorities, they 


havebut a feecnd bardor implicit knowledge. Locke. |. 
They are too proud to cringe to ferond-hand 


favourites in a great family. Swift to Gay. 


Separate finerafrom groller- matter; to} dt Seconn-Hanp. adveoidn imitation ; 


make the feparauon of dubftances inithe 
body. 


Sizds are better meatithan beats, becaufe their. 
i 


in the fecond place:of order ; iby tranf- 
miffion ; not primarily ; not originally. 
They pelced-them with «fatires and epigrams, 


It is obfervable, that the 
Englith have no ordinal of rwo; as the 
Latins, and. the nations deriving from. 


Milyn. 


My eyes are fill the fame3 each glance, each 


SEC 


“which perhaps Rad" been taken ‘up at Arf only to 
make their court, and of fecond-band to flatter 
thofe who had flattered their king. Temple. 

An imitation of preachers at fecord-hard, Wthall 
tranfcriberfrom Bruyere@ piece.of raillery.. Tatler. 
Spurious virtue in a maid ; TF 

A virtue but at fecond-band. Svift. 


SECOND. n. f. { fecond, French; from the 
adjetive.] | 

1. One wko accompanies another ina duel, 
to direft or defend him, — > 

» ‘Their fecends minifter on oath, 

Which was indifterent to them’ both; =? 

That on their knightly faith and troth ` 

No magick them ‘upplied ; 

And fought chem that thcy:had no charms, 

Wherewith to work each*other’s harms; © 

But came with fimple open arms 

To have their caufes tried. Drayt. Nym. > 

Their frt entounrers were very furious, till 
after fome toil and bloodthed they were parted by 
the fecondi. Addifer. 
! Perfonal brawls come in as feconds to finifh’ the 
difpute of opinion. Waite. 

z.. One who fupports or maintains; a fup- 

porter; a maintainer. ` i 
He propounded the duke’ as a main caufe of 
“divers infirmities in the ftate, being fure enough 
of fecond: after the firlt onfet. Morton. 

~~ Couragt, when it is only a fecond’to injuftice, 
and falls on without provocation, is a difadvantacc - 
to a chara¢ter. Cellier. 
3.-4 Seconn Minute, the fecond divition 
of an hour by fixty; the fixtieth part of 

a minute. 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept 
alive the fpace of fixceen fecend minutes, though 
one of thefe flamcs alone, in the fame veffel, will 
not lat above twenty-five or at moft thirty fz- 
conds. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Sounds move above 1140 Englifh: fee: in afe- 
cond minute of timc, and in feyen or cight mi- 

„ nutes of time about 100 Englith miles. Locke. 

To Se°conD. v. a. [ feconder, Fr. fecundo, 
Lat. from the noun. ] *? 

1. To fupport; to forward; to afit; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer. 

The authors of the former, opinion were ‘pie- 
fently fecended by other wittier and better learned, 
who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they fought to’bring in, thould be otherwite 
than'in the highett degrceaccounted of; took firft 
an exception agazinit the difference between church 
“polity, and matters of neceffity to falvations ook. 

Though we here full down, diese 
We have fuppliesito ferond our attempt 3) % 
Mf they mifcarry, theirs thall fecord them. ` 
Skakcfpecre’s Hemy VI. 
I co be the power of Mracl’s God . 
Avow, ard challenge Dagon to the tcf, 


i Offering to-combat thec, his champion bold,) ° 
t With th’ utmoftof his godhead feconded. 


Milton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires, 
And nature fecondsiall his foft defires. Rofrommon. 
If in company you offer fumething for a jcit, 
and nobody feeads you in your laughter, you may 
condemn their tate; but inthe. mcan,time you 
make a very indifferent: figures. i wife. 
Inihuman works, though;labaur`d on with pain, 
A thoufand movements fcarce one purpofe gain’, 
In God's, one fingle ĉan its ends produce,’ Y 
Yet {erves to fecond too fome ‘otherufe. Pope. 
2. Tofollow in the next place. if 
You fome permit v0 l 
To-fecond ihs with ills... Roakepearse 
Having formerly difcourfed of a PE re 
age, I think it not impertinent. to frond the fame 
with fome ncceffary relations concerning: thejroy al 
Navye Raleigh. 
He faw his guileful a@.« i sd 
By Eve, though all.unweeting, jeccnved 1 
Upon her hutband. ica Miton Paa AL o?. 
Sin is faconded with fin; and a man feldom 
com- 


> 


SEC 


eommitsrane fin to pleafe but he commits another 
von detead himfelf, | i South. 
Than Seed - aS. ~~ i 
Ssconv Sight. naf The, power, of fee- 
ing’ things» future,, or ‘things diftant : 
~ fuppofed inherent ‘in fome of the Scottifh 
iflanders.. 4) | - 

As he was nat to fteal a fheep, he was 
fcized With a‘ fit of fecond fight: the face of the 
country prefented him with a wide, profpett of 
new fcenes, whichhe had never. feen before. 

; . s `, Addifor's Freckolder. 

tu . 2 
Seconn /ighted..adj. [from /econd: fight. ] 
Having the fecond fight. nar 

Saùncy was deicendedvof an ancient family, 
renowned for their! {kill im prognofticks : moft ot 
his‘anceftors ‘were fecond figbted, ‘and his: mother 
but narrowly efcaped for a witch. * Adaifor. 


Sz’conpariLy. ‘adv. [from /econdary | 
In the fecond degree ; in the fecond 
~ order ;, not..primarily ;,.not. originally ; 
» nov in the first intention. r 
IP hefe atoms make*the’ wind primarily tend 
“downwards, though other accidental caufesiimpel 
. | it fecordarity toia floping motion. Digby. 
= “He confeffzs that temples are crected, and-telti- 
vals kept, to the honour of faints, at Jeaft feconda- 
A rly. Stilling facet. 
Ic is primarily generated out of the cffution of 
melancholick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs 
and .remainder of a phiegmonous or adematick 
tumour. Harvey. 
Secon pariness. 2f. [from /econdary.] 
The ftate of being fecondary. 
‘Phat which is peculiar and difcriminative muft 
he taken from the primarine!s and ficsndarinefs of 
the perception. Norris. 


SE’CONDARY. az. [/ecundarius, Lat.] 
i. Not primary ; notot the firft:intention. 
Two are the radical differences : the /econdary 
differences are as four. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


2) Succeeding to the firft; fubordinate. 

Wherefoever there is moral right on the one 
hand, no fecondary right can difcharge it. L'E/ir. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magnificent jtructure of the world, 
which ftretcheth the. north over.the empty fpace, 
aad hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer 
the words of Job from the firit and real caufe to 
the fecondary. x Bentley. 


3. Not of the frf order or rate. 
Jf the fyittem had beer fortuicoully formed by 
nehe convening matter of a chaos, Row is it con- 
ceivapie that all che planets,- both primary and 
fecendary, thould revolve the fame. way, from the 
weit to the eaf, and'thatin the fame plane ?* 
- : Bentley. 
4. Afting by tranfmifion.or deputation. 
That we were form`d then, fay’ft thou, and the 
work 
Of fecondary hands, by talk transferr'd 
From father to his fon ? 
As in a watch’s fine machine 
Though many artful {prings are feen, 
_ The added movements which deciare: 
How full the moon, how old the ‘year, 
Derive their fecondary pow'r 
From that whichifimply points the hour. Prior. 


s. A jecondary fever is that which arifes 
after acrifis, or the difcharge of fome 
morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the {mall pox or meafles. p o Quincy. 

Se’conpary, #2. f: [from the adjective. ] 
A delegate; a deputy. ` 

Se’con pty, adv. [from fecond,] , In the 
fecond place...) m r 

Fir, the hath difobeyed the law ; and fecondly, 
trafpafied againft her huibands .! Bec/us.-xxiii. 23. 
Fiun} metals are more ‘durable’ than plants ; 
ant, fecendly, they are more folid' and hard. Bacon. 


Miitén’s Paradife Lof. 


SEC 


The houfe of commons in Ireland, and fecondly, 
the privy council, addreffed his majefty againit 
thefe balf-pence. Swift. 


SE'COND-RATE. n. f. [ fecond and rate. } 
1. The fecond order in diynity or value. 
They cail ic thunder of the fecond-rate. 
Addifon’s Orid. 
2. [It is fometimes ufed adjeftively. } One 
of the fecond order: a colloquial licence. 
“iHe was not then a fecond-rate champion, as they 
would have him, who think fortitude the firft 
virtue In a hero. | Dryden. 
Secrecy. n.f: [from fecret.] 
1. Privacy ; ftate of being -hidden ; con- 
cealment. 
That’s not fuddgenly to be pe: form'd, 
But with advice and filent feerecy. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in fecrecy Jong married, 
This day was view’d in open as his queen. 
l Shake|peare’s Henry VIIL 
In Nature’s book of infinite fecrecy 
A little can] read. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Solitude; retirement; not expofure to 
view. 
Thou in thy fecrecy, although alone, ~ 
Beit with thy felt accompanied, feekft not 
Social communication. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There is no fuch thing as perfect fecrecy, to 


encourage a rational mind to the perpetration of 


any bale ation; for a man mutt firft extinguith 
and pt ovt the great light within him, his con- 
fcience; he muf get away from himfclf, and 
fhake off the thoufand witneffes which he always 
carries about him, befoze he can be alone. 

South's Sermons. 


3. Forbearance of difcovery. 

It is not with publick as with private prayer: 
in this rather fecrecy is commanded than outward 
fhew ; whereas that, being ‘the public act of a 
whole fociety, requireth accordingly more care to 

' be had of external appearance. Hooker. 


4. Fidelity to a fecret;  taciturnity in- 
violate; clofe filence. 
For fecrecy no lady clofer. Shakef/peare. 
Scerecy and fidelity were their onlysqualities, 
Burnet. 


SE’CRET. adj. [L/ecret,.French ; fecretus, 
Latin. } 
1. Kept hidden; not revealed; concealed. 
The fecret things belong unto the Lord our 
God; but thofe things which are revealed belong 
A Unto use Deut. xxixs 296 
Be this, or aught 
Than this more fecret; now defign’d, I hafte 
To know. Milton. 


2. Retired 7 private ; unfeen, 
Thou open’(t wiflom’s way, 
And giv'ft accefs, though fecret the retire : 
And I perhaps am /ecret. 
There fecret in her fapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. 
3-_ Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 
Secret-Romans, that/have fpeke the words 
And will not palter. 


Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefur. 


4. Private ; affording: privacy. 
The Jecret top 
Of Orebor of Sinai. 


ge Occult; not apparent. 

Or fympathy, or lome connatural force ` 
Pow'rful at great diftance to unite 
With feerct amityothings of like kind, 

_ By fecretett conveyance. 

My. heait, which, by a fecret harmony 

Stili moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweer. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Fenton. 


Milton. 


6y Privy; obfcene. 
Secret. mf» [jeeret, French; fecretum, 
Latin. J 


Mitton, 
1. giving fecree/y what.is to be diftsibuteds others, in 


42. Quality of keeping a fecret. 


SEC 
1. Something ftudioufly hidden, 


A Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows wilt difcharge their feerets. 
Shake/pearee 
There is no fecret that they can hide from thee. 
: $ Ezek. xxviiie 
We not to explore the feercts afk i 
Of his eternal empire. Milor. 
2, A-thing unknown; fomething not yet 
difcovered. 
a All blen fecrets, ne 
All:you unpublifh'd virtucs of the earth. 
Sbakefpeare’s King Lear, 
All fecrets of the deep, all nature’s works. Mist. 
The Romans feem not to have known the fecret 
of paper credit. Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; fecrecy; invifible or undif- 
covered ftate. 
' Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. Prov. ix. 17. 

In fecret riding through the air fhe comes. Miir, 

ToSe CRETU. a. [from ihe noun.) To» 
keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the 
council, for the fecresing of their confultations. 

Bacon's Advice to Viliers. » 

Se°CRETARISHIP. nefa [ jecretaire, Fr.. 

` from ficretary.| The othce of afecretary. 

Se’CRETARY. n. f. [ fecretairc, Pr. /ecre- 

tarius, low Latin.) One entrufedavith 

the management of bufinefs ; one who » 
writes, for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. Shak. 

‘That which is moft of all profitable is, ac-, 
quaintance with the fecretaries, and employed men, . 
of ambafladors. - Bacon. 

, Cottington was feeretary to the prince. Clarerde 

To SECRETE. v. a. [fecnetus, Latins] 

1. To put afide; to hide. * 

2. [In.the animal ceconomy.] To fecern ; 
to feparate. 

SECRETION. nefe [from yecretas, Latin. ] 

1.) That: agency in the animal ceconomy 
that confifts in feparating «the various 

' fluids ofthe body. 

2. The fluid fecre’ed.. 

Ss’cretisr. n. f. [from-/eerer.] A dealer 
in fecrets., ; 

Some things T have not yet. thought fit foplainly 
to reveals not out of any envious defign of hav- 
ing them buried with me, butthat. I may barter 
with thole. fecretifesy- that wHl.not part with one 
fecret but in exchange for another. Boyles 

Secreti TIUS” adj. [from fecretus, La- 
tin.] *' Parted by animal fecretion.: 

They ‘have a fimilitude ‘or contraricty to the 
Jccretitious humours in tafte and:quality. 

$ Floyer on the Humcurs.: 

SECRETLY. adu. [from fecret.]. ` i 
1. Privately ; privily 5. not openly ; not 
publickly ; -with intention, not .to bê 
known. 

Give hi. this letcer,.do. it fecretly.’ Shakefpeare. 

Now fecretly with inward grief he pin'd ; 
Now warm cefeatments to his griefs he join’d, 

i Ae weh Adäifon. 
Sóme. may place their’ chief fatisfaction ia 


i being the open and avowed inftruments.of making 
fuch ditnbuationss Atterbury. 
2: Latently ;,fo as not to be obvious ; not i; 

apparently, 

Thofe thoughts are not wholly mine ; buteither 
they are /ceresly in the.poct, or may be tanlydedu- 
ced from him. Drydens 

SE CRETNESS. 2. /. [from fecret.} 
tı. State of being hidden. 


I could 


SEC 


> +4 Lcould mufter up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vat conftzncy and fecretaefse, Donne. 
Se’crerory. adj. [from fcretus, Laun. ] 
Performing the ofhce of fecretion, or 
“animal {eparation, — ~ 
_ All the glands are a congeries of veffels com- 
plicated together, whereby they give the blood’ 
time to feparate *throagh the capillary veffels into 
~ the fecrerory,, which’ afterwards exonerate. tent - 
felves into one dufte < >) 
SECT. r / fae, French; 24a, Latin, 
* ‘from fe&ando. } 
1.,A_body of men following fome parti- 
cular. mafter, or.united .in.fome settled 
tenets» Often in abad fenfe. ) 
We'll wear out, 
. Unva wall'd prifon, packs and fects of great ones, 
That.ebb and flow by th’ moon, | Shak. K. Lear. 
The greateft vicifiitude. of things, is the, vicis- 
firude. of fets and religions: the true religion is 
built upon a_rock;. the reft are. tolled upom the 
waves of time. Bacon sE ffays. 
The jealous fes, that dare not truft their caete 
So far from their own will! as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryd. 
The academics were willing to admit the goods, 
of fortune into their notion of felicity; but no 
Jets of old philofophers did ever Icave a room for 
greatnefs. a Dryden. 
A fel of freetbinkers is a fum of cyphers. l 
Bentley. 
2: In Shake/peare it feems to be mifprinted 
for fet. Hu il 
Of our ùnbitted lufts, I take this that you call 
love co be a fect or cion. Shake/peare’s Otkello. 


Se’ctarisu.n. f. [from /2@.] ) Difpofi- 
tion to petty fects, ,in oppefition: to! 
things eftablilhed. leh 


4 


Nothing hath more marks.of fchifmyand. feta- 


rifm than this prefbyterian way. ‘King Cbarles. 
Se’ cTARY. waf f/eairesFrench ;..from 


fea.) | 
1; One who divides from publick eftab- 
lifhment, and joins. with thole, diftin- 
guifhed by fome pasticular whims. 
My lordsyou are a fefary ; 
Thats the plain truth. -= Sbakefpeare. 
Romilh'catholickstepets:are inconfiftent, onthe 
one hand, with the truth of religion-profefedrand 
protefted by the church of England; whence we are 
Called proteftants 5) and the anabaptifts, and fepara- 
tits and fiEaries, on the otber hand, whofe tenets 
are full of {chifm, ‘and inconhftent'with monarchy. . 
. ET l Bacon. 
The- number of eG prices, docssnat,-concorn the 
clergy in point of incereft or confcicncee, Swift.) 
2. A follower.5: avpupil sn 31 
The /effaries of my celeftial thill, 
That wont'tobe the world's chief urnament, 
They under keep. Spenfer. 
SECTA ror. R fe i{ fefateur, Fr. fefator,. 
Latin.} “A tollower; an-imitator’; a, 
difciple. D>), 
Hereof the wifer fort and the beft Jearned phi, 
lofophers were not ignorant, as Cicéro witnefieth, 
gathering the opinion’of Ariftutle and his /eéfdtors. 
Raleigb. 
Se’ctTion. 2. fo [ fe&ion, French ; jedtio. 
Latin. } 
$. The act of cutting or dividing. 
In the fion of bodies, man, of ali ienfible crea-’ 
tures, has the fulleft brain.ty his proportion. 
AMV ctton. | 
2. A part divided from the reft. 
3. A {mall and.ditin& part of a writing 
or book. 
Inftead of'their law, which they might not read 
openly, they read, of the prophets, that which in 
= 


SEC 
likenefs of matter came,nearcft to each fefion of 
their law. Hooker. 

The produ€tion of volatile falts 3 referve till 1 
mention them in/another frion. Boyle. 
Without breaking in upon the connection of his 
language, it is hardly poffible to give a diftin@ 
view of his feveral arguments ip diftinet /cé?ions. 
Locke.’ 
Sa’ctor. 2. f..[ se&eur, French.) In geo- 
metry. | 
Seor isan intrument made of wood or metal, 
with a joint, and fometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a true fquarc, with lines of fines, tangents, 
fecants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, lati- 
tudes, metals, and folids. Jt is gencrally vfetul in: 
all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and’ 
particularly contrived for navigation, furveying, 
aftronomy, dialling, and projction of the fphere.., 
All the limes. of the jeffery) can be accommodated 
to any radius,-which is done by taking off all, di- 
vifions parallelwife, and not leogthwife ; the ground 
of which practice is this, that parallels to the bafe 
of any plain triangle bear the fame proportion to it 
as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to 
the whole legs. Harris. 


SE’CULAR. adj. { fecularis, Latin ; fecu- 
lier, French.) 


t. Not fpiritual ; relating to affairs of 
the prefent world; not holy; worldly. . 
This, in every feveral man’s actions of .com- 
mon life, appertaineth unto moral, in publickjand 
politick fecu/ar affairs, unto civil wifdom. Hooker. 
Then thall they {cek t’avail themfelves of names, 
Places, and titles ; and with thefe tojoin 
Secular pow'r, though feigning ftill to act 
By {piritual. Mailton`s Paradife Left. 
2.: [In the church of Rome.] Not.bound 
by monaittick rules. 
Thofe nothern nacions eafily embraced the reli- 
gion of thofe they fubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and thercby 
eale, to the clergy, both/ecu/ar and regular. Temp. 
In France vaft numbers of ecclefia.ticks, fecu/ar 
and religious, live upon the labours of others. 
A Addifon. 
3. [/eculaire, French.) Happening or com- 
ing once in a fecle or century. 
The fecu/ar year was kept but.once in a cen- 


tury. Addifon.: 
SecuLa’rity.2.f.[from fcular.} World- 
linefs ; attention to the, things of the 
prefent life. - 
Lictlenefs and fecularity of fpirit is the greateft 
enemy. to contemplation. Burn. The. cf Earth. 
To Se°cuLarize. v. a., [ fecularif£r, Fr. 
from fecular.} . 


1:: To convert:from {piritaal’ appropria-' 
tions to common ufe. i | 
2. To make worldly. 


SE’ CULARLY..adv. [from /ecular.] 
worldly manner. 


Se°cuLARWESS. ne f [ from fecular. } 
Worldlinefs. 


SE CUNDINE. m: f.wPfecondines, facondes, 
Fr. fecunde, viz. partes, quod nafcentem 
infantem fequantur. Aintw.] The men- 
brane in which the embryo is wrapped ; 
the after-birth. 

The cafting of the fkin is by the ancients com- 
pared. to the breaking of the fecundine, or) cawl, 
but not rightly 3 for the*jecuaine is buta general, 
covery not shaped according to, the parts, but the 
fkin‘is. Bacon's Natural Hiftory.| 

Future ages lie F 
Wrapp'd in their facred fevuadineafleep, Cowley. 

If the feetus be taken out of the womb inclofed 
in the fecwndines, it will continue to live, and the 
blood to circulate. Ray.’ 


Ina 


J Secu’ RELY. adv. Lion aaa aSa 
sly. 


SEC 


SECURE. adj. [ fecurus, Latin,], 6. 
1. Free from tear; exempt from. terrour; 
eafy y affured. hd AT 

~~Confidence then bore thee on fecure® =H 
To meet no danger.’ © Miheaw 


pe ? 


} 2. Confident ; not diftruftful : witho’ 


But thou, fecure of fou), unbent with woes, , 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. 


ad Deyd 
-One maid the had, belov’d above the RET i 
Secure of her, the fecret fhe contefs'd. ` Dryden. 
‘The portion of their ‘wealth they defign for the 
ufes of the poor, they may throw into one of thefe 
publick repofitories, fecure that it willbe well em- 
ployed. , MAterbury. 
3. Sure ; not doubting: with of 
le concerns :the mott jecarevof his dlrength, t 
pray toGod nox to expoie him to an enemy. Rogers. 
In Lethe's Jake fouls long obiivion taftes . 
Of futureilife fecure, ‘forgetful of the pats, _Dryd. 
Haply too jecare of our difchia:ge 
From penalty. Milion, 
We live and a& asif we were perfe€tly fecure of 
the final event, of things, however,we may behave 
ourfelves. . Atterbury. 
4. Carelefs ; wanting caution; wanting 
vigilance. Risse af 
Gideon {mote the hoft, for the hoft were fecure. 


| "EU i 
5- Free from danger; fafe. ee 
Let us not then fufpect our happy tate, 
As not fecure to fingle or combin'd. * Biilton. 
__ Meffapus next, “' 7 * > 
Sure of fteel, and fated from the fire, © " 
In pomp appears. 8S Dryden. 


Sccure from fcrtune’s blows, 
Secure of what 1 cannot'lefe, 


In my fmall'pinnace Pean faili Dryd. Horace 


6. It has fometimes of before the object 


in allsts fenfes ; ‘but more properly from 
before evil, or the caufeof evili nd: 

To Secu’re. wv. a. [from the adjective. } 

1. To make certain; to put out of hazard ; 
to afcertain. | 

Nothing left 

That might his happy Rate fecare, et 
Secure from outward force. Dijlron. 
Actions have their preference, not according tu 
the tranfient pleafure or pain that, accompanies or 
follows them here, butas they ferve to fecure that 
perfe&t durable-happinefs hereafter. , Locke. 
Truth and certainty-are not fecured by innate 
princip'es;. but men are in the fame. uncertain 
floating eftate with as without them. Locke. 
That prince; who thall be fo wife as, by eftablifted 
laws of libenty, to, fecure protection ta theshoneft 
indufry of mankind, again the opprcflion of, 
power, will quickly be too hard tor his neighbours. 
rity. wer aly Locke. 
Deeper ta:wound, the thins therfight ; 

She drops her arms to gain the field: ™ 

“Secures hes conqueft dy her fight, 

And triumphs when the {ems to yield, Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the aidrefs 
of Ulyfes tthe fecures vhimfele of a» powerful tad- 
vacate, by paying apsingenuous and Liudable de- 
ference to his friend. Broome. 

2:1 To protect; to,make fafe. s, naas 

J] (pread a cloud bcfore, the victors fights: oy .. 

_ Saftain'd the vanquitb dy and jecur d hig tights - 
Ex'n then feur'd him, when Ifought with goy 
The vow'd deftruction of ungratctul Troy. Devd. 
_ Where two, or three, fcicners are.purfued at) the 
fame, time, if one of them, be.dry, as dogicks ler 
another be more entertaining, to fecure the mind 
from wearincfs. * 1i Watt * 

3: Yo infure. 


á f i i 6 
eed | b 


1a Without fear; carele , 
Love, that.had.now long time fecurely flept 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then. and naked, =. 
"Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Spenf. 
"Sts 


SED | 


ee Ste 
“Tis done leftor, but fecure! done, 
- Witte proudly, and great deal mifprizing 
“The knight oppos’d.» Sbakefp, Troilus and Crefida. 
His daring foe fecurely him defy'd. Milton. 
“eA foul that can fecurely death defy, 
And count it nature’serivilege todie. Dryd. Juv. 
‘Whether any of the'reafonings are inconfiftent, 
_ I fecuredy leave to the judgment of the reader, 
tat awe TT Atterbary. 


£. Without danger ; fafely. | 

\ We upon our, gtobe’s laft verge fhall go, 

“And view the ocean leaning on the fky; _ 
-From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall 

know, WNA * 
Andon the lunar world fecurely pry. Dryden. 
SECU/REMENT. 2..fi.[from fecures]} The 
caule of fafety ; protection; defence. 

" They, like Judas, defire’ death ; Cain, on the 
ecntrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a /ecure- 
ment from ite Brown's Vulgar Errears. 


Security. nf. {feurité, Fr. fecuritas, 

» Lat. from fecure.] 

1. Car Jeffefs ; freedom from fear. 

“Marvellous feczrity is always dangerous, when 

* men will not'believe any bees to be in a hive, until 
they have a fharp fenfe of their tings Hayward. 

Bealstions careleffnefs ; confidence ; want 
of vigilance... eae 

„11°, How fenfelefs then and dead a foul hath he, 

p Which thinks his foul doth with his body die ; 

Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, y 

That he might fn with morefecurity P.. Davies. 


3. Protection ; defence. 
If the providence of God be taken away, what 
Security have we againft thofe’ innumerable dangers | 


to which human nature is continually expofed ? 
ST illotfcn. 
4. Any thing given as-a pledge of cau- 
tion ;. infurance ; aflurance : for ç any 
things, the act.of giving caution, or 
, being bound. ' , 
There is {carce truth enough alive tomate fo- 
cieties fecure; but fecwrity enough.to make fellow- 
thips dccurft.. we ae op Shalepeare. 
When they had taken fecurity of Jafon, they let 
“them go» a a e ATs, xvii. 9. 
„ It is pofible for a man, who hath, the appear- | 
ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite; 
„but it is impoffibic for aman, who epenly. declares 
ahaintt religion, tò give any fee tee ed? that 
he willinot be falfe and cruel, wift. | 


amn 


a 


f, 5 
Exchequer bilis have been gencrally reckoned | 
the fureit and moft facred of. all fecurities. > 
PR ee ee 4 Swift's Examiner. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the 
fecret of paper credit, and fecuritics upon mortgages. 
CoAT l Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. Safety; certainty. o g 
Somc, who gave their advice for ente:ing.into a 
- "œar, alleged:that we fhould have no Jecurity for our 
trade, while Spain was fubjc€t to a prince of the 
Bourbon family. Swift. 
Sena Nasin f A kindof portable coach ; 
a chair. I belié¢ve becavfe firt made at 


Sedan. n Cs ae 
Some beg for abfent perfons, feign them fick, 
Clofe mew'd in their fedans tor want of air, 
And for their wives produce anempty chair. Dryd. 
By a tax of Cato’s it wadiprovided, that women’s 
= wearing cloxths; ornaments, and Sedan} exceeding 
121/18. 10d. haltpenny, thould pay ze.’ in the 


handred pound values“ Arbutin. 


SEDATE. “adj. (edatu, Lat.) Calm ; 
quiet; full; + unruftied ; _ undifturbed ; 
ferenes p; 

With count’a 


] 


ance calm and foul (dare, 
Thus Turnus o YPS H ‘Dryden's Æ neid. 
Difputation carries away che! mindfrom that 
calm and'jedare temper Which islo neceffary to 
contemplate trative? Prey = BaP onr:. 


VoL. HI, 


SEDA’TELY. adv. [from fedate.] Calm- | 


SEDA TENESS. m f. [from /edate.] Calm- 


SED 


and fo is rather a feparation than an evaporation, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
It is not bare agitation, but the fedintent at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles theiwater: è 
South's Sermar, 
L laft,of all, fet- 
Sediment, and covering all 


SED 


ly 5, without difturbance. 
That has moft weight with, them that appears 
(edately to.come from their parents reafon.. Locke. 7 As 
That matter funk not down. til 


nefs; tranquillity; ferenity; freedom | . tling at.the furface of the 


from difturbance, . the reft, . Mordzvard. 
-There is a particular /edatere/s in’ their'convér- Sep! TION. 7t, yA { /edition, Fr, Sed:tio, 
fation and behaviour thatqualifies them forcouacil, Kat.) A tumult; an infurreftion sa 


With a great intrepidity that fits them for.adtion. 
t Addijon.on the War. 


SE DENTARINESS.: me,/. [fromyedentary.] 
The ftate of being fedentary ; inactivity. 
SE"DENTARY. adj. [ fedentaire, Fr. fe- 
dentario, Italian ; fedeatarius, from fedeo, 
a 
1. Pafled in fitting ftill; wanting motion 
-or action: 

A fedentary life, appropriate to, all ftudents, 
crufbes the buwels; and, for want of ftirring the 
body, fuffers the fpirits to lie dormant. 

Harvey on Corjumiptions. 

The blood of labouring people is move denfe 


-popular commotion ; an uproar. 

«tte, That funthine brew'd. a thow’r for him, 
That wafh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap’d fediticn on his crown at home. 

a Shake/peare’s Hénry VI. 
= Trfoothing them, we nourith'’d "gaint our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, feditions 

Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Sson tious. ad}. [ feditieux, Fr. feditinfius, 
“Pat. ]} Factions with tumult s turbulent. 

“The caufe, why Ihave brought this army hither, 
¥s"to remove proud Somerfet from the king, 

“Mitivus to his graceand to the ftate. Shak. H: V1. 

“Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, át 

"that time, did not appear yet in this feditious beha- 


and heavy than of thofe who live a Jedentary life. viour. Clarendon. 
. : Arbuthnot. wig Thou return , 
2. Torpid; inactive ; fluggith ; motion- | 1eFiom flight, editiows angel. Milton 


lefs. * But if the has deform'd this earthly life 
|" With murd'roùs rapine and Jeditious rife, 
' In everlatting darknefs muft the lie; 


Still more unhappy that fhe cannot die. 


SEDITLOUSLY. ady.. [ from jeditious. } 
Tumultuoully ; with factious turbulence. 


SEDI TIOUSNESS. 2. f. [irom yeditious.] 
Turbulence ; difpofition to fedition. 


To SEDUCE. via. { feduco, Lat. fedutre, 
Fr.] To draw afide from the right ; 
to tempt; to corrupt; to deptave; to 
miflead ; to deceive. 

Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who fo firm that cannot be feduc'd? 
Shakefpeare’s Yulius Cfar. 
Me the gold of France did not Jeduce, 
Although I did admit it as.a motive 
The fooner to effet whit I intended. 
ing aes Henry V. 
A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow 
Seduc'd the pitchand‘height of alt his thoughts 
To bafe'declenfion. Shakelpeares Richard TII. 
In the’ latter times! fonse fiall depart from itiie 
faith, giving heed to Seducing (pirit T Tim ive 1. 
thall never gratify’ the Ipitefulnefs of a few 
with any finifter thoughts of all their allegiance, 
whom pious frauds have feduced. Kinz Charl-s, 
Subtle he ‘needs muit be-who coutd fedute 
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The fedentary earth, 
That better might with far lefa compafs move, 
Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains 
Her end without leaft motion, 
Till length of years, 

And fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfcure. Milt. Apon. 

The foul, confidered abftractedly from its paf- 
fions, is of a remifs fedenrary nature, flow in its 
refulves, and languifhing in its executions. 


Addifon’s Spefator. 
SEDGE, 2. / [paxcx, 


Saxon ; whence, 
in the provinces, a narrow flag is Called 


a fag or feg.) A growth of narrow ags; 
‘a narrow flag. 

The cur.ent, that with 
Thou know’ft, being ftopp‘d, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courfe is not hindered, 

He makes fweet mufick with th’ enamell’d ftoncs, 
Giving a gentle kifs to every fedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And fo by many winding nooks he Rtrays, 
With willing fport, to the wil ocean. 
‘Adonis,’ painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in sedges hid ; 
“Which fcem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving fedges play with wind, Sbhakefp. 

In ‘hotter countries a fly called lucciole; that 
thineth as the glowworm, is chiefly'upon fens and 
marthes ; yet is not feen but in the height of fum- 


Prior, 


Milton, 


gentle murmur glides, 


Shake/p. 


Mery andy fedye or other green of the fens give as] ` mee bee falfe friendsyeduce thy: mind to cae 
good Made as bufhess Ă x veBacon. 3 `; PEG J 3 
He hid himfelf in the fedges adjoining. Sand By arrogating Johnfon’s hoftile name; 
My bonds I brne Joining. ancy’) Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind. with praife; 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy Take, me nal: Oslebyithy gi ule Meem. 
Amongft che fedges, all the night lay hid. | Denġam. |S E D UŽCE M EN T. a.J [trom feduce:] Prac- 
Niphates, with inverted urn, tice of feduction ; art orimeans ufed in 


And drooping fedge, shall his Armenia mourn. 
Dryden. 
] Overgrown 


order to feduce. 

To-feafon them, and win. the 
of virtuc and true labour, ere any flactering fedwce- 
ment of vain principle feize them wandering fome 
ealysand delightful book of education fhoulds be 
Tead to. thems Milton on Education, 

"Her hérd’s dangers tatch'd the'pitying pux'y, 
The nymph's jeducements, and the magick doir. 


> Wore. 
Sepuvcer. 2. f [from feduce?] Onc wh 


who 
draws afide from the ngh; a tempter ; 


Se’pcy. adj. [from edge. Dg aaeh love 
with narrow flaps, 
On. the gentle Severn's fed, bank, 
In fingle oppofition, hand to band. Í 
He did confound the beit. part of. an hour, 
In changing hardiment. with great Glendower. ° 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend, head, 
But fear’d the fate of Simoeis would return : 
Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed, 


And thrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden: Fs Grant, Oki therwtfe a fa 4 
= 4 s s rantit me Ing; otherwife a fedycér Aou- 
D e e e e = ern > . 2 
SE DIMENT. x J: [Jediment, Fr fedimen rifhes, and @ poor maid is undone, Sho keDearce 


tum, Lat.] That which fubfides or fet. There is wteaching by re(training Pieters, and 


tles at the bottom. . fo removing the hindsancesiof k Mledge. Gedo. 

The fale water rifes into.a kind of fcum.on the The fott ducir, with enticin jesi 
top, and partly goeth into a-fediment in the bottom, The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Darg. 
9 Ey fle, 


SEE 


_ He, whofe firm faith no reafon could remaoye, 
“Will melt before that faft feducer, love. Dryden. 
Sepu ciBie. adj...ftrom feduce.}] > Cor- 
ruptible ;- capable of being drawn afide 
. from the right. 

The vicious example of ages p2ft poifons the 
curiofity of the prefent, affotding a hint of fin unto 
Seducible Cpirits, Brian. 

We owe much of our errour.to the power which 
our affeGions have over our fo eafy feducibleun- 
derftandings. Glanville. 

„SEDUCTION. nf, [fedution, Fr. feduc- 
tus, Lat} The act of feducing ; the act 


of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever men'e faith, patience, or perfev:- 
rance were,"any-remarkable indulpence t? this fin, 
the feduftien of Balram, was fure to bring judg- 

. ments. Hammond. 

Yo procure the miferies of others in thofe extre- 
mities, wherein we hold an hope to have no foci- 
ety ourfelves, is.a {train above Lucifer, anda pro- 
ject beyond the primary jeduclios of hell. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The deceiver foon found out this doft place of 
Adam's, and innocency itfeif did not fecure him 
from this way of fedu&tion. Glanvilie’s Scep/is- 

Helen afcribes her fedu@ionw to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope: 

A _ woman who is above flattery, and defpifes all 
praife but that which flows from the approbation 
of herown heart, is, morally (peaking, out of reach 
of feduflions Clarija. 

SEDU'LITY. x. f. (fedulitas, Lat. ]. Dili- 
gent affiduity ; laborioufnefs 3 induftry ; 
application ; intenfenefs of endeavour. 

Man oftentimes purfues, with great fedu/iry and 
earneftnefs, that which cannot tand him in any 
ftead for vital purpofe. Hecker. 

Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of 
will to religion, and there will be the fame’ fedu - 
lity and indefatigable induftry in men’s enquiries 
info it. Scurb. 


SE‘DULOUS. adj. [ fedulus, Lat.] Af- 


duous ; induftrious ; laborious ; diligent ; 


painful. 

Not fedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto tke only argumeht 
Heroick deem*d. 

Whar fignifies the found of words in prayer, 


without the affection of the beart, and a fedulous 
application of the proper means that may naturally. 


- lead us to fuch an end ? LEftrange. 
The goat, now bright amidft her fellow ftars, 
Kind Amalthza, reach'd her teat, dificnt 
With milk, thy early food : the fedulogs bee 
Diftill'd her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 
‘The bare majority of a few reprefentatives is 
often procured by grcat induftry and application, 
wherein thofe who engage in. the purfuits of ma- 
lice are much more fedulous:thanfuch as would 
prevent them. Sew nn Sevift. 
Se’ DULOUSLY..adv.. fifrom jedulous.}-Af- 
fiduoufly ; induitrioufly'; laborioufly ; 
diligently ; painfully. naa’ 
The ritual, preceptive, proptietick, and albother 
parts of facred writ, wese most jaduloasly , moft, re- 
ligiaufly guarded by them, ` Gow. of the Tongue. 
All things by experience À 
Are moft improv'd; then feduloufly think 
To'meliórate thy tock, no way or rule. 
Be uncflay*d. Ptifip:. 
Se’putousness. 2. /, [from fedulous.] 
Aifiduity; afliduoufne(s.;.,induttry ; di- 
ligence. 


Sse. nf. [yedes, Lat.] The feat of epif- 

copal power ; the diocèfs of a bifhap: 
You, my lord archbifhop, 

. Whole fee is by a civil peace maintain‘d, 

_ Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whofe learning and good Jetters peace hath turor'd, 
Whofe white iaveftments figure innocence, 

The dove and every biefied dpisit of peace ; 


Miltcn’s Paradife Ief. 


SEE 


Wherefore do you fo ill. tranflate yourfelf” . ‘4 
Out.of the fpeech of peace, that-bears fuch grace, 
Into the harth and»boiit’rous tongue of war? 
) Shakeipeare’s Henry \V. 
lt is a fafe, opinion fer their van empires; and 
kingdoms; and for theinteives, uf they be wile. 


Bacor. 


The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in caleof 
any great calamity that fhould endanger ‘the holy 
fees Addifen. 
Epifcopal «revenues ‘were fo Jow reduced, that 

three or fodr fees were oltcn united to make a'to- 

lerable competency. Swift. 
To SEE. a. a.) preter; fens’; ‘part! paff. 
Jeen.: (Feon; Saxon 3 fer, Datch. ] 
1. To perceive by the eye. 
Dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thce in my touch, 
Vd fay I hadeyes agains Shatepeare's King Lear. 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; 1 was 
difmayed at. the feeing of it. Ife xxi % 
I fpeak chat which I have fen with my Father : 
and ye do that which you have feen with your father. 
Tolny viii. 38. 
He “Ulead the life of pacs, and be + 

By gods and heroes feen, ‘ind gods and heroes fee. 

' Dryden. 
It was a right anfwer of the phyfician, to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
pleafure in the tafte of wine than in the ufe of your 
fight, wine is good for you; but if the pleafure of 
Jecing begreater to you than that of drinking, wine 
is Naught. { Locke. 

J jee her fober over,a-fampler. Pope. 

2. To oblerve ; tofind. 


Seven other kine came up, lean flethed, fuch as’ 
Gen. xli. 19.. 


I never faw for badnefs. 
Such ‘command we had, 


To fee thatinone thence iffued forth a fpy. | Mitton. 
Give them firft one fimple idea, and fee that they 
perfectly comprehend it, before you go any farther. | 


Locke. 


The thunderbolt we Jee uled, by the; greatest poet, 


ef Auguftus 
battle. ’ 
3. To difcover; to defcry. 
Who is fo grofs 
As cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold but fays he fees it not, 
When fuch ill dealings niuft be feen in thought ? 


Shakelpeare. 


4. To converfe with. 


The main of them may be reduced to language, 


and to an improvement. in wildom and prudence, 
by feeing men, and converfing, with people of dif- 
ferent tempers aod cuftums. 
5. To attend ; to remark. A 
1 had a:mind to fee bim out, and) therefore did 


not caceforcontradicting him. Addifon's Frecholder. 


To SEEL v: n. 


t. To-have the power of fight; to have by 


‘the eye perception of things diftant. ° 
Whormaketh the /eeirg or the blind? have not 
J, the Lord? _— ' x Exsd, ive} 
Air hath fome.fecret degree of light; otherwife 
cate and owls could not fee in the night. — 
has s Bucas Natural Hifory. 
z. To difcern without deception. 
Many fagacious. perfons.will find us. out, ‘will 


look-under ourmafk, and fee ¢hrough all our fine | 


pretenfions, and difcern" the abfurdity of telling 
the world chat ‘we belicve one thing when wedo 
the.contrary. vig | Dhotfon. 
Could you fe into my fecret foul, — ~; 
_ There you mi ght'read your own domim'on RAE 
, $ 4 ú Dryden. 
ou may fre into the fpirit of them all, and forms 
yout pen fram thofe zeneral notions. Felton. 
3. To enquire; to diftinguihh. . 
Sce whether fear doth make thee wrong her. -> 
-_ 1 Bye > _ Sbakefpeare. 
4. To be attentive. 94) Lh 
Mark and perform it, fee? thou?” for the fail 
Of any point in°t hall bedeath™ ' Slakelprare. 


sage, to exprefs irrefiftible. force inil y 
. -~ ` Addifen.: 


|4. Progeny ; offspring ; de(cendants. 


Locke. 


SEE 


5. Tofcheme; tocontrive. 
Caffin `s a proper man: let me fe nowy + 
To ge: his place. Sharefpcare’s Orbéllee 
SEE. interjeion. [originally the impera- 
tive of the verb /ee.] Lo; look ; ob- 
ferve; behold. TETE” 
Sl fe! upon the banks vf Boyne he-fands, 
By his ownwview adjulting his commands. Halifax, 
See! the fole blifs heav'n could on all beftow, 
Which who but feels can: tatte, bat thinks cig 
know. l Pepe. 
_ Seewhativis to haveja poet in your houfe. Pope 
SEED. n. f. [yxo,/Saxon ; feed, Danihh ; 
faed, Dutch kodi 3 
1. The organifed particle produced by 
plants and animals, “trom ‘which new 
plants and animals are generated, 
If you ĉan look into-the feeds of time; 
And fay which grain will growsand which will'not, 
Speak then to me. Shakefpcare’s Macherb. 
g Secd.of a year old is the bef, though forme jead 
and grains laft better than others, ` 1 - 
l | Becon’s Natural Hiftcry. 
That every plant has its feed, is an evident fign 
of divine providence. More. 
Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the 
grafs-eaved tribe, come up without twa feed ieaves ; 
which to me. is an argument that they: came all 
of feed, there being no reafon elfe why they fhould 
produce two feed leaves different from ‘the fubfe- 
quent. Tee oy f «> Ray. 
Juft gods! allother things their like produce ; 
The vine arites trom her mother's juice: "0 
When feeble plants or tender'flow'rs decay, 
They to their fed thoin images convey. «=» Prior. 
~ In the fouth, part.of Scaftordthire they go to the 
north for feed corn. Sii -i Mortimer. 
z. Firft principle ; original. | 
The feed of whatfoever perfect virtue groweth 
from us, ig a right opinion touching things divinc, 
Hooker. 


3. Principle of produétion. 
’ Praife of great a&s he-fcatrers, as afeed 
Which may the like in coming ages Breeds Waller. 


Next him king Learin happy peace long reign’d ; 
“But had no iffue male him to fucceed, ~~ =? 
But three fair daughters which were well up- 
. traind, , hAg 70 
In all thar feeméd fit for Kingly fed. Fairy Queen. 
| ~The thing doth oie 4 2 Y 
The main of all your ftates, your blood; your feed. 
a See ee ~~ Daniel. 
When God gaveCanaan to Abraham, het ought 
fit to put his'feed into the'grant too, ~~“ Locke, 
5-.Racé} generation; birth, 7 9) 
/ Of mortal feed they, were not held,. | ~ 
Which other mortals fo excell'd; . ~ 
“And beauty too in fuch excefa 11 A 


As yours, Zelinda! claims no lefs. a di Maller. 


To Seep. v.m [from the noun] 


1. To grow ta. perfect maturity, fo asto 
fhed the eed Eridi me such at 
Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By ane urvocal birth, iris 
Sed and runs up to poetry. 
2. To fhed'the feed. 
They pick up all the otd roots, except what they 
defign for feed, which they let ftand to ferd the next 
years ` — Mortimer. 
See DCAKE. a. /. [ feed and cake. J A {weet 
cake interfperfed with warm. aromatick 
feeds. i TET l 
sot Remember, wife, | brévisd 
The feedcake, the patties, and furmentyrpot. ri'o 
ue ey wT’ Tuffer. 
SeE’pLip. Yai / A veffel in’ which the 
SEE’DLOP. § fower carries his feed.” 4in/- 
SEE DPE'ARL. n. /. [feed and peard] Small 
grains of pearl.) sy ote karte J 
In thedifioiution of feedpearl in foms acidemon- 
fraym, if a good quantity of the little pearls he 
Mabe crak 


4 dy, E 


Swift. 


oy ¿pi 


SEE 


daft in whole; they will be carriedin Ywarms from 


the botto the top. Zi Boyle. 
See oeLror. #. fe [f/d and plot.) The 


„ground on which plants are fowed to be 
afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed 
with an univerfal tag in himfelf to the knowledge 
ofeall nature; that‘is, the matter and fecdplot : 
therejare the feats of ail.argument and:invention. 

ETRIE : . 3. Ben fonfon. 

Humility is a feedp/st of virtuc, efpecially Chrif- 
tian, which thrives beit when ‘tis deep rooted in 

“the humble lowly héart. Hammond. 
‘Iwill not be vnuleful towprefent a full nar- 
ration of this rcbellion, looking back, to thofe paf- 


i fages by which the feedp/cts were made and“framed, ` 


from whence thate, milfchiefs have 
growne 


fucceMfively 
‘t Giarerden. 


SE E’DTIME..#- Ket f feed and time.) The } 


„~ feafon ‘of fowing. 
While the earth remaineth, fecdrime and harveft 
. thall_nog ceafe. i P oY. Gene Vilis 22. 
Tf he.would have two tributes” in- one year, he 
muit give them two jegdtimesy and two harvefts. 
viin aka LRT Bacon. 
a The firt rain-fell upon the fzedtime about O&o- 
esang wasto make thetfeed to root}, the latter 
was tovfill the ear. Brown. 
» sate a a Dayandinight, 
Seedtime and harveit, heat and hoary froft, 
Shali hold their courte till Gre purge all things. 
. l ~ Milton. 
Thei very feedtime was theit harveft, and” by 
fowing tares they imediatcly reaped gold. 
a. Sata ub “Decay of Piety. 

He that*too curtoufly observes the face of the 

heavens, by miliing bis (cedtin-e, wijl lofe theshcpes 
~ of his harveft. Atterbury. 
SEEDLING. wf. [from Yeed.] A young 
plant juit rilen from the feed. 

Carry into the thade {uch feed/yzgs or plants as 
are for their choicenefs referved in pots. ` 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 
See’oness. 2. f: [from /eed.] Seediime; 
the time of fowing. | 
TOL Bictioming time 
Erom the feednefs the bare'tallow’ brings 
To teeming foyfon. Sbakefp. Meafure fer Meafure. 
SEEDSMAN. wf. [feed and man] 
1. The fower ; he that featters thefeed. 
The higher Nilus {wells, 
‘The more it promifes : as it ehbs, the jeed/man 
* Upon'the flime andzooze featters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harveft. : 
-  Sbakefpeare's Artiny and Cleopatra. 
2. Oneʻthat fells feeds. 6 Ori 
Sse'DyY. adj. [from /eed.] Abounding with 
feed.. 
Ser'inG. n. f. [from /e.} Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious Jering tothe eye. Shak. 

Sergines ‘ ) adv. [vi que, French; 
Seeing shat. $ from Jee. It would be 
more grammatically written, as vä gue, 
pourvu que, in French; jeen that, or 
provided that.) Since; fith; it being 

' fo thar. 

Why fhould’nat they be as well vidtualled for 
fo long time as the thips are, ufualiy for a year, 
fering it is ealfer to keep vidtuals on land than 
water? Spenjer on Ireland. 

How fhill they have any trial of his. doétrine, 
Jearning, nd ability eo preach, /aing tbar he may 
not publickly either teach or exhort, becaufe he is 
nat yer Calle) to the munittry ? Wbitgifte. 

Seeing every nation affurds not cxpericace and 
“tradition enough tor all kind of learning, therefore 
we are taught the languages of thole people who 
have becn molt indultrious after wifdom. 

f Milton on Education. 
“Seeing they explained the phenomena of vition, 
imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces 
or atoms that now from clit Surfaces of bodies, 


= 


SEË 


and by their-fubtlety penetrate any obftacle, and 
yet retain the exact lineaments of the feveral bo- 
dies from-which they proceed: in confequence 
of this hypothefis they maintained, that we could 
have na phantafy of any thing, but what did really 
fubfift either intire or in.its feveral parts. 

l Bentley's Sermons. 


To SEEK. w. a. pret. J fought ; part. pafi. 
~ fought. [yecan; Sax. foeckex, Dutch. ] 

1. To look for; tofearch for: often with 

OT. : r i 
He did range the town to feck me out. Shakefp. 
Ihave a-ventursug fairy, that thall feek 

The fquirrel’s hoardy-and. fetch thee thence new 

nuts. Shakefpeare. 

Becaufe of. the money returned in our*tacks, 

are we brought in, that he may feek occafion again& 

‘us, and take ‘us for bondmen. ‘Gene xiii. 18. 


prepare a graven image. “df. xle20. 
* Seek thee a man which may go'with thec. 
Tob. w. 3e 
Swect peace, where doft thou dwell? 
I humbly ‘crave, | 
Let me, once know ; 
< T foughe thee in a fecret caye, 
And atk’d if peace were there. Herbert. 
. “The king méant not‘to feck cur nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themielves in his 
way. gais Clarendon, 
So fatal `twasito feek temptations.out ! y» 
* Molt confidence has {till moit caufe to doubt. 
ç Dryden. 
We muit fcek out fome other original of .power 
forthe government of politicks than this of Adam, 
| or eNe there wilt be none at all inthe world. Locke. 
2. To folicit; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, /ougbe of him a fign. 
Luke, xis 16. 
The young lions roar after their prey, and feek 
their meat from:God. Pfalm civ. 216 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleft us, unlefs we ourfelves 
Seck them with wandering thoughts. 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we feed of you, of us requir'd. Dryden. 
3. To goto find. 
Let us feck death, or, he not found, fupply 
His office. 


Milton. 


ilton. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet fougbr the Phrygian fhore. 
‘be Dryden. 
Like fury feiz’d the’ reft ; the progrefs known, 
All feek the mountains, and forfake the town. Dry. 
Since great Ulyfles fougbr the Phrygian plains, 
‘Within thefe wallssinglorious filence reigns: Pope. 
Indulge one'labour moreg 
And feck Atrides on the Spartan fhorc. 
4. To puriue by machinations. 
š nae had a fon, 
Now outlaw'd trom» ny blood; he feughr my life. 
Sbhake/peare. 
David faw that Saul was come out to ferk his 
life. I San xxiii. V5. 
To SEEK. V. n. 
1..To make fearch ; to make inquiry. 
Sek ye out ¢f the book of the Lora, and read. 
| i If, xxxiv. 16. 
I 'have been forced to relinquith that opinion, 
and have endeavoured to- [cek after fome better 
realon. Addifon's Spetiator. 
2. To endeavour. 
Why fthould she mean: me ill, or jak to harm? 
Milton. 
Atk not what gains nurtfurther eek to know 
| Their’ procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
3. To make purfuit. 
Violent, men have foughs after my foul, 
Pjulm \xxxvie 14. 
If thy,brothcr’s ox or fheep go aftray, it thall be 
with thee until thy brother feck after it. Dent xiie2, 
4. To apply to; to ufe folicitation. 
All the earth fewgbe to Selomon, to hear his 
wifdom. . i Kings, x. 24. 


Pope. 


He feeketh unto: him a cunning “workman, to | 


SEE 

Unto his habitation fhall ye /cek, and thither 

thou fhalt come. Deut, xii. 5. 
5- To endeavour after, 

Being a man of experience, he withed by wif- 
dom to order that which the young prince feughe 
for by war. Knolles. 

To Seek. {an adverbial mode of fpeech.] 
At a lofs ; without meafures, knowledg¢ 
or experience, 

Being breught and transferred from other fer= 
vices abroad, though they be of good expérience in 
thofe, yetin thele they will be new ro fek; and 
before’ they have gathered ‘experience, they fhall 
buy it with great lofs to his majefty. Spenfere 


Unpractisidy unprepar'd, and {till ro feck. Milt 
But they mifplace them) all; 
And are as much fo eek in other things, 
As he that only can defign a tree, 
Would be to draw a fhipwreck. Rofcommon. 


SEEKER. a. fi [from feek:] 
1, One that feeks; am inquirer. 

Though I confefé that in philofophy I am a 
Jicker, yet cannot believe that a {ceptick in, philo- 
fophy muft be one in divinity. Glanville. 

A language of avery witty volatile people, feekers 
after novelty, aod aboUnding wita variety of no- 
tions. 7 t Locke. 

2: The name of a fet which profeffed no 
determinate religion. . 
SEE’KSORROW. n. f. [feck and forrow.] 

One who contrives to give himfelf vex- 
ation. 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 

And thou feekforrcw, Kiaius, them among : 
Indecd thou faid{t it was thy friend to fee, 
Strephon, whofe abfence feem'd unto thee long, 

Sidney. 

To SEEL. v. a. (feller, to feal, French.} 

To clofe the eyes. - A term of falconry, 

the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk be- 
ing for a time feeled or clofed. 

Now the brought them to fec a fee/ed dove, who 
the blinderthe was, thethigher the (trave. Sidney. 

Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed, 

But feeled up with death thall have their deadly 


meed. Fairy Queene 
Come, feeling night, z 


tender eye of pititul day. 
Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

Some ambitious men feem as {creens to princes 
in matters of danger and envy ; for no man will 
take fuch parts, unlefshe be like the feeled dove, 
that mounts and mounts, becaufe he-cannot fee 
about him. Bacone 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like'a jcel'd dove, his crimes fhail behis punishment, 
To be depriv’d of fight. Denham’s Sopby. 

To Seer. v. m fyyllan,Saxoo.}]. ‘To lean 
on one fide: 

When a thip feels or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking loofe of ordnance) is a thing very dan- 
gerous. . Raleigh. 

SEEL or SEE'LING. n. fe [from fel.) The 
agitation of a fhip in foul weather. Araf 
SeeLy. adj. [from yee, lucky time, Sax.] 
l. Lucky; happy. ~ 
My /eely theep like well below, - 
For they been hale’enongh and trow, 
And liken their abode. Sperfer. 
2. Silly ; foolithh; fimple. Spen/er. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles of top, 

Are very ill neighbours to fely poor hop. Tufir. 

To SEEM. v, n, [ fembler, Fr. unlefs ‘it 
has a Teutonick original, as /eemly cer- 
tainly has] 


1. To appear; to make a fhow; to have 
femblance. ‘ 
My lord, you ’ve loft a friend, indeed; 
And I dare fwear you borrow not that face 
Of fieming forrow ; itis fure your own. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV, 
2 Speak 3 


Scarf up the 


F 


S'E `È: 


a+, Speak we will not trust our eyes 
Without our‘cars: thou art not what thou [æm f. 
- Skakefpeare. 

So fpake thY Omnipotent; and with his words 

All feem'd well pleas’d; ‘all Jem`d, but were not all. 
Milton. 
In haly nuptials tied ; 
A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. 
Obferve the youth 
Already feems to fnuff the vital air. Dryden's En. 
2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It fms to-me, that the true reafon why we 
have fo few Verfions which are tolerable,.is be- 
cagfe there are fo tew who havevall the talents re- 
quifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shake/peare, to feem, perhaps, figni- 
fies to be beautiful. 
Sir, there the ftards:: ‘ 
s Jf aught within that little fceming fubftance 
Moy fitly like your grace, 
She's tnere, and fhe is yours, Shak. King Lear: 
4. Tt: Seems. A phrafe hard ‘to be. ex- 
plained. It. foinctimes fignifies. that 
there is an appearance, tho’ no reality ; 
but generally it, is ufed ironically to 
condemn the thing mentioned, like the 
Latin fcilicet, or the old Englith for/oczd. 
Id mihi datur negotii {cilicet. This, it 
feems, is to be my tafe, 
The earth by thefe, “tis faid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who, grown adult (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 
Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creat. 
5. lt is fometimes a flight, affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it feems, entertained his mif- 
trels upon a great lake. Addifon’s Guardian. 

The raven, urg’d by fuch impertinence, 

Grew paitlionate, it fcems, and took offence. 
Addifon. 
He had been a chief magiftrate 5 and had, ir 
feems, executed that high office juftly and honour- 
ably. . Atterbury. 

It feems that»when firft I was difcovered fleep- 
ing on the ground, the emperor had; early notice. 

Gulliver. 


Dryden. 


‘6. It appears to be. 
Here "sianother difcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket tco; and this, ir fecms, 
Rodorigo meant t have tent.) Shakefpeare’t Orbello. 
Ir Rems the’camel’s hair is taken by painters tor 
the-fkinwith the hair ón. Byoton’s Vulg. Err. 
SEE MER. m f. [from feem.] One that car- 
yies an, appearance. 
Angelo fcarce confeffes 
“That his biood flows, or'that his appetite 
ls more to-bydad than ‘Rone: “hence fhall we fee; ° 
lr pow’n change purpofey what ourjfcemers bes Shak. 
See’sinae. wf [from seem] 
1. Appearance’; fhow ; femblance. 
Ail goodi feemixgs 
By thy. revolt, ob hufbaod, fhal! be thought 
Put on.tor villany. Shak-fpeare’s Cymbeiine. 
Give him heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
in cenfurc of hisieming.. Sbakr!pearc’s Hamlet. 


2, Fair appearance. 
For you there ’siralemary,and. rues, thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long. Shakelpe 
. Opinion. | 
Nothing more clear‘unto their veering, ‘than 
that, a oew Jurufalem being, often fpokem of in 
fcripture, they undoubtedly were themfelves that 
new férufalem, Hooker. 
His perfuafivewords imprcgn'd 
With reafoa to her feeminz. 
Spe mixony. adv. [from feemiag.) 
appearance 5 in fhow ; in femblance. 
Te this her mother’s plot, 
She, feemirgly obedient, likew.fe hath 


Made promile to the doctir. 
Shak. Merry ves of Wimdfor. 


wa 


Dilton. 
In 


SEE 


They to their viands fell, not. feerjeg-y 
The angel, nor in mift. Mion. 
I have touched’ upon them, though feemingly 
collaceral to my fecpe; and yet I chink they are 
more than feemingly fo, fince they pertinently il- 
luftrate my defign. Glanville’s Seepia- 
The city dame was fo well bred, as fcemirgly to 
take all in good part. L’ Efirange. 
The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 
If not aton'd, yet fecmingly at peace. Dryden. 
This the father feemingly complied. with; but 
afterwardé refufing, the fon was likewife fet afide. 
. Addifon's Freebolder. 
They depend often on remote and feemingly dif- 
proportioned caufes. Atterbury. 
SEE'MINGNESS. n. /* [from /ceming. ] 
Plaufibility ; fair appearance. 
The feemingre/s of tho:e rcafons perfuades us on 
the other fide. Digby. 
SEE'MLINESS. m.f. [from /cemly.) Decen- 
cy; handfomenefs ; comelinefs ; grace ; 
beauty. | l 
When fubfantialnefs combineth with delight- 
fulnefs, feemlinefs with portlinefs, and currentnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the lauguage found other 
than full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 
| SEE“MLY. adj. [ foommeligt, Danith; from 
foome, (flandick, honour or decency.] 
Decent ; becoming ; proper ; fit. 
Sufpenfe of judgment and exercife of charity 
were fafer and feemlier for Chriftian men, than the 
hot purfuit-of thefe controverfies. Hooker. 
Iama woman lacking wit 
To make a feemly an{wer to fuch perfons. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
The wife fafeft and feemlic? by her hufband ftays. 


Milton. | 


May we enjoy 
Our humid preduéts, and with feem/y draughts |- 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitable love. Philips. 
See’ muy. adv, [from the adjective.] In 


a decent manner ; in a proper manner. 
There, feemly rang`d in peaceful order, ftoad i 
Ulyffes’ arms, now long difus'd to blood. : Pope. 
Seen. adj. [from /ee.] Skilled; verfed. 
Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 
To old Baptiita, as a fchoolmafter 
Well feen in mufick. Shakefpeare. 
Noble Boyle, not lefs in nature feen, | 
Than his great brother read in ftates and men. 


Dryden. 
Se’cr. n. f. [from fee. ] 
1.. One who fees, | 
‘We are in hopes that’ you may prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a feer: of vifions. . Addifon's Spett. 
2. A prophet; one who forefees future 


events. ` 
How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 
Meafur'd this tranfient world the race of time, 
Till time ftand frx’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By day your frighted feers 
Shall-call for fountains to exprefs their tears, 
And with their eyes were ficods:, by night from 
dreams R l 
Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames, 
Starting amaz'd, fhall to the peaple fhow 
Emblems of neav'nly wrath, and myftic types of 
WOE. i , Prior. 
| Ser’rwoop., n. J. SeeSzearwoop. Dry 


wood. | 
Caught, like dry ftubble fir'd, or like fearqwood 5 
Yet from the wound enfued'no purple flood, 
But look'd a bubbling mafs of frying blood. Dryd. 
Sersaw. n. f. [from jaw. ]} | A reciproca- 
ting’ motion. . ` 
His wit all feefuw, between that and this; 
Now high, now low, now matter up, now mifs, 
And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. 
Ty Sez’saw. v.n. [from /aw.] To move 
with a reciprocating motion. 
Sometimes they were like to pull Jobn over, 
then it went all of a fudden again on John’s fide; 


I 
‘SEETHER. 2. f. [from feth]; 


SE! 


fo they went fefawing up and down, from one end. 
of the room to the other. Arbuthnes. 
JoSEETH. v.a. preterite, I fod or feethed; 
part. paf. fodden. [peodan, Saxon; foi- 
den, Dutch.}], To boil ;- to decoét in hot. . 
liquor. l 
‘The Scythians ufed to feeb the Aehinithehide, 
and fo do the northern Icih. . Spenfere 
Go, fuck tbe fubtile blood o° th’ grape, 
Till the high fever feerb your blood to.froth, 
And fo *fcape hanging. ` Shakefpeare’s Timon.: 
Set on the great pot, and feerb pottage for the 
fons of the prophets. O 2-Kings, iv. 38. 
To Seern. vem To be ima ftate of ebul- 
lition; to be hot. =". 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which feerh with fecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimfton, 
Nourifh the flamcs:which they are warm'd upon.’ 
Molin «4 Fairy Queer. 
Iwill make a complimental affault upon him 5. 
for my bufinefs jecths. Shake Troilusiand Crefidaw 
, Lovers.and.madmen_ have: their JSecthing brains; 
Such shaping fantafies, that apprehend 7 
More than cool reafon.ever comprehends, Shak. 
The prieft’s fervant.came, while the flefh was 
in fectbing, with a flefh-hook, and ttucksic into: 
the pan. 3 Sams iis 13. 
A. boiler 5. 
a pot. | he 
The fire thus form’d, the fets the kettle on; 
Like burnith'd gold the little feerber thone. Dryde- 
Se’omMent.n.f. [jegment, Fr. fegmentum, 
Latin.] A figure contained, between a 
chord and an. arch ofthe circle, or fo. 
much of the circle as is cut off by that: 
chord. i> | 
Unto-a parallel fphere, and fuch as live under 
the poles, for half a year, fome fegments may ap- ` 
pear at any time, and ander any quarter, the fun. 
not fetting, but walking ‘round. Brown. 
Their segments or arcs, which appeared fo nume- _ 
rous, for the moft part excecded not the'third pact. 
of a circle. Viwtone 
Seenity.2/. [from /egnis, Lat.) Slug- 
gifhnefs ; inactivity. wid Dia, 
Jo SEGREGATE; v. a. [fegrevo, Late 
Jegreger, Fr.}- To fet apart ; to feparate 
from others, 
SEGREGATION. mf." [ fegregation, Fr. 


from /egregate.| Separation from others.. 
Whar hall we hear of this? 4% 
—A fegregation of. the Turkith fleet ; 
For do but ftand upon the foaming fhore,, 
The chiding billows feein to pelt the clouds. 
aiii Skakefpeares Orbillow 


Sw’jantr. adj, [In heraldry.] Sitting. 
SEIGNEU RIAL. ad. [from feignior. ] In- 
veed with large powers ; 1ndependent., 
l Thofe lands were figneurial. Temples 
SE IGNIOR. h. f. [from fenior, Lat. feig- 
zeur, Fr.) A lord. “The title of honour 

iven by Italrans. 

Seicniory. 2. f- [ feiguearie, Fr. from 

feignior.| -A lordhhip; a territory. — 
O'Neal never had any feigniory over that country, 
but what by ér.croachment he got upon the Eng- 
lih Spenfer. 
Were you not reftor’d 
To ail the duke of Norfoik’s feigniories? oii 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Fofea, in the perfon of God, fayeth of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; they 
have fet a fcigniory over themfelves : wnich place 
proveth plainly, chat theresare governments which 
God doth not avow Bacen. 
William, cail of Pembroke, being lord.of all, 
Leinfter, had royal jurifdidtion throughout «that 
province, and every one of his five: funs cnjoyed 
that fegniory fuccellively.. a gi “Daviese 
SE IGNORAGE. 


$i 
Su"1GworAce. wf [jeigneuriage, French, 
from, feignior.) „Authority ;, acknow- 
ledgment of power. 
Trey brought work to the mint, and a part 
of the money coined to the crown for frigncrage. 


a Lorke. 
Jo SEIGNORISE. vha. [from feignior.] 
To lord over. 


As fair he'was as Cytherea’s make, 


As proud as he that Seger feb hell. Fairfox. 
SEINE. 7. /. [pegne, Saxon ; /cine, Jenne, 


Jemi, Fr.) A net ufed in fifhing. 

They have cock-boats, for paflengers, and feine 

boats for taking of pilchards. Carew. 
Sener. 2. f. [from jeine.], A fbher with 
nets. K ios; . 

Seiners comolain, with open mouth, that thefe 
drovers work) much prejudice to the common- 
wealth of fithermen, and reap fmall gain to them- 
felvess fh) Corew's Saroy of Cornwall. 

Jo SEIZE. wv. av [ fatfr, Fr.} 
1. To take hold of; to gripe ; to grafp. 
Then as a tiger, who by chance hath fpied, 
In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches clofe, then siling changes oft 
Ps couchant watch, as one who chofe his ground, 
Whence rufhing he might furelt frize them both, 
Both geip’d in each paw. Milton. 
To take poffeffion of by force. 
At lalt they feize 
The fcepter, and regard not David’s fons. Milton. 
3. To take poflefion of; to lay hold on; 
to invade fuddenly. = * 

In her fad breaft the’ prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hope and doubt alternate feixe her fou'. 
4. To take forcible poffetiion of by law. 

An cicheator of London had arrefted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and /eized his goods. Camden. 

Ir was judged, by the higheft kind of judgment, 
that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole eftate 
confiicated and /cized, and his boules pulled down. 
S . Bacor. 


5- To make poffeffed ; to put in poffeffion 
of. | 


So th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right : 
As when a griffin, feized of his arey, 
A dragon fierce encount'rcth in his flight, 
Through wilde air making his idle way. 
Fairy Queen. 
So Pluto, feix’d of Proferpine, convey di 
To hell's tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 
There grimly fmil'd, pleas’d with the beauteous 
prize, l 
Nor envied Jove his funthine and his fkics. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
To Seize. u,n.. To fix the grafp or the 
power on any thing. a 
Faireft Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I feize upon: 
Be e lawftl I takeup what ’s caft away ? 
Shakelp. King Lear. 
Where therevis:a defign offupplanting, that ne- 
ceSarily requires another of accufing ? even Jezebel 
projects not to feize on Naboth’s vineyard without 
a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 
Se’rzin. nl fo [ fatfine, Fr.) 
b. (In lawi] Is of two forts: ifin in fad, 
and /eifin inlaw. Seifin in fat, is when 
a corporal poffeffion is taken: /zifin in 
law, 1s when fomething. is done which 
the law accounteth a /eifin, as an inrol- 
ment. This is as much as a right to 
lands and tenements, though the owner 
be. by wrong diffeifed ofthem. Cowell. 
2. The act of taking: poffesiion. 
Every indulged fin gives Satan liveryand fzifin 
of his heart, and a power to difpofe of it as he 
teafes. Pecay of Piety. 
Scifim is the fame, sin the canonba, as livery 
and jeifn at the cominoa Jawe Aylige’s Barergon. 


Pope. 
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3. The things poffeffed. 

Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as 

fucceffors, of the feizin of their predeceflors. Hale, 
Seizure. 2. /. [from /eize ] 
1. The act of feizing. 
2. The thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by fentence when thou didft trangrefs, 
Defeated of his feizure, many days 
Giv’n thee of grace. Milton's Paradije Loft. 


3. The act of taking forcible poffeffion. 


Thy lands, and all things that thou doit.call 
a thine, 
Worth figure, do we feize into our hands. Shak. 
In ‘the general town he maintained a frizure, 
and poffeffion of the whole. Watton. 
Herry continued to burn proteftants, after he 
had cat off the pope; and his feizure of ew=1i- 
aftical revenues cannot be reckoned as a mark of 
the church’s liberty. Swift. 
4. Gripe; poffeffion. | 
And hall thefe hands,.fo lately purg’d of blood, 
Unyoke this feizure, and this Kind regret? Shak. 
Make o’er thy honour by a dced of truft, 
And give me /eizure of the mighty wealth. Dryd. 
5. Catch. 
Let there be no fudden feizure of a lapfed fylla- 
ble, to play upon ic. Waits. 
Se LCouTH, adj. [reld, rare, Sax. and 
couth, known.} Rarely known; uncom- 
mon : Spenfer. The fame with uncouth. 
SELDOM. adv. [reldan, rarely; yeldon, 
more rarely ; peloorz, moft rarely. Sel- 
dan is fuppoied to be contracted from 
yeloen, or yeld, rare, and hpzenne, 
when, Saxon; /elden, Dutch ; feltan, 
German.] Rarely; not often; not fre- 
quently. l 
Wifdom and ‘youth are feldom joined in one; 
and the ordinary courfe-of the world is more ac- 
cording to. Job’s obfervation, who giveth men 
advice to feek wifdom amongft the ancients, and 
in the length of days underftanding. Hooker. 
There is truc joy conveyed tothe heart by pre- 
venting grace, which pardoning grace fi/dom gives. 
South's Sermons» 
Where the flight of fancy is. managed'with good 
judgment, the /c/domer it is feen‘it is the more va- 
buable. Grew. 
SELDOM NESS. 2. f. [fromyeldim:] Un- 
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While we fingle out feveral difhes, and reje& 

others, the jelefion feems but arbitrary. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SELE CTNESS. ne f- [from /le&.| The 
ftate of being feleét. 
SeLe ctor. n. /. [from /ele?.] He who 
felects. è 
SBLENOGRA PHICAL. } adj. { felenogra- 
SELENOGRA PHICK, .§ phique, Fr. from 
Selenography. | Belonging to felenography. 
SELE NOGRAPHY. #7, f. [ felenographie; Fr. 
cinn and yeaOw.] “A defcription of the 
moon. 

Hevelius, in his accurate felenopraphy, or de- 
fcriptiun of the moon, hath Well tranflated the 
known appellations of regions, feas; and moun- 
tains, unto the parts of that’luminary. © Broqun. 


SELF. pronoun, plur. felwes. [ f/ba, Go- 
thick ; yylf, yylea, Sax. f/f, felve, 
Dutch. } 4, | 

1./ Its primary fignification feems to be 
that of an adje€tive. Very; particulars. 
this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 

Shoot another arrow that fe/f way 
Which you did fhoot the firt. 
Shaks/p. Merchant of Venicees 
+ The cruel minifters, by je/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. Shake/peare. 
On thefe felf hiils the air is fo thin,.that it is 
not fufficient to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that /e/f moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 


2. It is united both to the perfonal pro- 
ncuns, and to the neutral. pronoun iż, 
and is always added when they are ufed 
reciprocally, or return upon themfelves : 
as, T did not hurt him, fehurt himlelf; 
the people bifs me, but I clap myfeit ; 
thou Jove thyfelf, though the world /corns 
thee. 

. They caft to build a city;. 


And getitherm/e/arss a name. Milicm 
He permits 

Within himfelf unworthy:pow’rs to reign 

Over free reafan. Miitor. 


Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is. 
fenfible.or, con{cious of pleafure and pain, capable 
of happinefs and. mifery, and. fo.is, concerned for 
itfe/f, as far as that confcioufnefs extends. Locke. 


commonnefs ; infrequency ; rarenefs ;| 3. dt is fometimes uféd emphatically in: 


rarity. ‘Little ufed. ` a 


Degrees ot well-doing there could be none, ex- 
cept perhaps in the fe/domnefs and oftennefs of do- 
ing w&l, Heoker. 

SrtpsHown, adj. [feld and fhown.} Sel- 
dom, exhibited to view. 
Seldfocwn flamins 
Do prefs among the popular throngs. 
Sbhakefpeare’s'Coriolanas. 
To SELE’CT. vha. [felefus, Lat.) To 
chufe in preference to others rejected. 

The footmen, feleéted out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminifhed, being now fcarce eight 
thoufand ftrong. Knoiles. 

The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train feleé#s. Dryd. 
SELECT. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely 

chofen ; choice ; cuHed. out on-account 

of fuperior excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav'n,; 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their felcfcff influence. ‘Milton's Par. Loft. 

Selcé? from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls afcend the facred way. Drier. 


SELECTION. n. fe [ felefio, Lat. frome- 
led.) . The act.of culling or chcofing ; 
choice. 


the nominative cafe: as, mv/elf will de- 
cide it; I myjelf will. come ; Aim/elf fhall 
‘revenge it. ‘This ufe of /e/f, thus,com- 
ounded, without the pronoun perfonal, 
is chiefly poetical. | 
4. Compounded with bims a’ pronoun fuba 
ftantive, /e/f is in appearance an adjec- 
tive : joined to my, thy, our; your’, pro- 
noun adjectives, it fceins a fubftantive. 
Even when compounded with Aim it is» 
at lalt found to be a fubftantive, by its 
Variation in the plural, contrary. to the 
nature of Englith adjectives, as Lim/elf, 
them/elves. | 


No more be mention’d then cf violence) 
Againtt ourfelvesy or wilful barrennefs. AMiltom 


5- Myfelf, bimjelf, thrmfelver, and the ret, 
may, Contrary to the analogy of my, 
him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 


6. It often adds only:emphafis and force ’ 
to the pronoun with which it is ccm- 
pounded: as, he didur.Amflf. 

A harfe well bittedy which biayelf did drefs. 
Dryden 
And touch'd with miferres myfelf have known, 
I leatn to-ptty woes fo like my own, Dryden. 


7. It 


SEL 


7« It fignifies the individual, as fubject to 
his own contemplation or action. 
The {park of noble courage now awake, 
And ftrive your-excellent felf toexcel. Fairy Qu. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge 
of our selwes foems moit worthy of our endeavour. 
i Hale. 
Since confcioufnefs always accompanies think- 
ingy and it is.that that makes every one to be what 
he calls /d/f, and thereby diftinguithes himfelf from 
all ogher thinking things; in this alone confifts 
perfonal indentity, i. ee the famencfs of a rational 
being. Locke. 
It is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent 
thoughts and aéticnd, that it is felf to it felf now, 
and fo will te the fame /e/f, as far as the fame con- 
{cioufnefs can extend to actions paft or to come. 
Locke. 
The fondnefs we have for /e/f, and the relation 
which other things have to our felves, furnithes 
another long rank of prejudices, Watts. 


§. It is much ufed in compofition, which it 
is proper to explain by a train of exam- 
ples. It is to be obferved, that its com- 
pofition in. Shake/peare.is often harfh. 
Then held fhe her tangue, and caft down a felf- 
accufing look, finding that in herfelf the had thot 
out of the bow.of her aiieflion a more quick open~ 
ing of her mind than fhe minded to-have done. 
Sidmey. 
Alas! whilewwe are wrapt in foggy mitt 
Of our fe/f-love, fo paflions do deceive, ` 


We think they hurt when moft they do afit. Sid. | 


Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 
. Where by his words his /e/f-like cate he knew. 
Sidney. 

Ah! where was firft that cruel cunning ita, 

To frame of earth a veffel of the mind, 

Where it fhould be to fe/f-deftru€tion bound? Sid. 
Before the door tat fe/f-confuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 


Fairy Queen. 
My ftrange and fe/f-abufe 
Is the initiate tear that-wants hard ufe. Sb. Mach. 
I have heard fo much, | 
And with Demetrius thought t* “have fpoke 
thereof; . 
But being over-full of fe/f-affairs, 
My mind did lofe it. Sbak. Mid/: Night's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 
By me that ’s faid or done amifs this night, 
Unlefs fe/f-charity be fometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourfelvcs it be a fin, ` 
When violence affails:us. Sbhate/peare’s Othello. 
He walks, and that fe/f-chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore. Shake/pcare. 
It tg in my power, in one fe/f-born hour, 
To plant and o’erwhélm cuttom. 
e Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 
His treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 
Not able-to endure the fight of day, 
But fe/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. 
Shake/p. Richard II, 
The ftars above us govern our conditions; 
Elfe one felf-mate and mate ceuld not beget , 
Such different iffucs. Shakefpeare. 
I’m made of that /e/f- meta}jas my ‘fitter, 
And prize me at her worth. Shake/p. King Lear. 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one thaft, 
F thot his feHow of the f:/f-fame flight 
The felf-faine way, with moge advifed watch, 
To find the other forth. Sbakefpeare. 
He may do fome good on her: 
A peevith Ye/f-wili'd harlotry it is. 
Shakelpeare’s Rameo aud Juliet. 
. But leit-myfelf be guilty of fe/f-wrong, 
Wl top mine ears againft the mermaid’s fong. 
i Shakefpearc. 
He conjun@, and flatt’ring his difplcafure, 
Tript me behind: being down, infulted, rail'd, 
Gat praifes of the king 
For him attempting who was /e/f-fubdued. Shak. 
, The Everlatting fixt 
His cannon ‘gaini fe/7-Gaughter. Shatc(p. Hamlet. 
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Know if his laft purpolê, hold, s 
Or whether since he is advis’d by aught, 

To change the courfe. He `s full of aiteration 
And fi/f-reproving, Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
More or lefs to, others paying, "7 

Than by fdf-offences weighing: 
Shame to him whofe cruel ftriking + 
Kills for faults of his own liking!  Sbukefpeare. 
Beilona’s bridegroom, lapt in proot, >» 
Confronted him with je/f-caparifons, 
Point againft point. Skhakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Self-love, my Leges.is not fo.vile atin ©. 
As felf-negleing. Skakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Anger is like f 
A. full hot. horfe, who being allow’d his ways 
Scif-mettle tires him. Sbakcfpeare. 
His lords defire him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
- him through the city; he forbids it, 
ng free from vainnefs and fe/f-glorieus pride. 
. Shake/peare. 
You promis’d A 
To lay afide felf-harming heavinefs, 
And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shak. R. I. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their 
felf-will they digged down a wall. _ Gen. xlix. 6. 
The moft ordinary caufe of a fingle life is li- 
berty, efpecially in certain felf-plealing, and hu- 
morous minds, which are fo fenfible of every re- 
ftraint as to think their girdles and garters to be 
bonds and fhackles. Bacen. 
Haft thou fet-up. nothing in competition ‘with 
God-; no pride, profit, fe/f-love, or se/f-interelt of 
thy own? _, Dugpa 
Up through the {pacious palace paffed fhe 
To where the king's proudly repofed head, 
if any can be loft to tyranny, 
And fe/f-tormenting fin, had a foft bed: Crafbaw. 
With a joyful willingnefs thefe fe/f-loving re- 
formers took pofleftion of all vacant preferments, 
and with reluctance others parted with their belov- 
ed colleges and fubfiftence. ` Walton. 
Repent the fin; butif the punithment 
Thou canit avoid, fe/f-prefervation bids. Milten. 
Him faft ficeping foon he found, 


In labyrinth of many around felf-roll’de Milton. 


Oit times nothing profits moré 
Than je/f-efteem, grounded on juft ‘and right, 
Well manag'd. 

Se/f-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav’n. Milton, 

So virtue giv'n for loft, 
Depreft and overthrown, as feem'd, 

Like that /e/f-begotten bird, 

In th’ Arabian woods emboft, 

That no fecond knows nor third, 

_ And lay. ere while a holocauft, 

From out her afhy womb now teem'd. 
Milton's Agoniftes. 
He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite; 
My motions in him: longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-lette Milton. 
Seneca approves this fe/f-homicide. Hakerdill. 
Thyfelf from flatt’ring fe/f-conceit defend, 
Nor what thou doft not know, to ‘Know pretend. 
a Denbam. 
Man 's that favage beaft, whofe mind, 
From reafon to /e/f-love declin’d, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. Denbam. 
Farewell, my tears; 

And, my juft anger, be no more confin'’d 
To vain complains or fe/f-devouring filence. 
; Denbam. 
They are yet more mad'to think that men may 
reft by death, though they die inye/f-murdcr, the 
greatcit fin. Graunt. 
Are not thefe ftrange /e/f-delufions,: and yet at- 
tefted by common experience? = South's Sermons. 
If che image of Godis only: fovereigntys cer- 
tainly we have Leen hitherto much miltsken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making ourfelves,un- 
like God, by too much /e/f-denial and adage j 
oul D. 
Jf a man would have a devout,: humble; fin- 
abhorsing, felf-deaying frame of Spirit, be cannot 


Milton's Paradife Lop. | 


_ be connected. 
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. 
‘take, a more efficacious courfe to attainvit than by. 
„praying himieif into it. 


| ` South. » 

Leta mansapp!y himfelf to the dificult work of 
Jelf-examination, by a” ftritt {erutiny “into “the 
wholeveftate of his foul. South. 
A fatal fe/f-imeottare, fitch as defeats the de- 
fign, and deftroys the force, of ail religion. Scuth. 
When he latendsito bereave the world of an ib- 
luftrious perfon, he may caft him»upon a \boldije/f- 
opinioned phyfician, worfe than his ditemper, whe 

thail’make a ihitt to cure him intohis graved, 

et | J Sciitk, 
Neglect of friends can never’be proved rational, 
till we ‘prove’ the perfon ufing ‘it omnipotent and 


‘felf-fofheient, and fuch as can névér’ need any 


mortal affiftaoce. South, 
"By allshuman laws, as welllas ‘divine, (e/F-muré 


der has ever been agreed on as the greatest ertme. 


: A es Temple. 
A felf-conceited fop-will fwallow"any thing.” 
= L'Eprange. 
From Atreus though your ancient lineageicame ; 
Yet my fe/f-confcious worthy your high renown, | 
Your virtue, through the neighb*ring nations blown. 
; Ax a idere 
Fle has given you al! the commendation which his 
Alf-fafficicney could afford to any. Dryden. 
_ Below yon {phere i 
There hangs the ball of earth and- water mixt, 
Self-cencer‘f and unmov'd. | Dryd. State of Inn, 
All thefe receive their birth.from other things, 
But from-himfcif’ the phenix only fprings; ~~ 
Self-born, begotten: by the parent flame i 
In which“he burñ'd, another and the fame. Dryd. 
"tT he-burning fire, that thone fo bright, 
Flew off all fuddeft withiextinguith'd light 3 


And left one.altar-dark, allittle {pace, = 
Whica turn'd je/f-kindled, andrcnew'd the blaze, 
r Drydem 


Thou firt, O king! releafethe rightsvof {way ; 
Pow'r, /c/f-reftrain'd, the peuple Weft obey. Dryd. 
Eighteen and ninetecn are equal to thirty-feven, 
by the fame jfelf-evidence that one and two arc 
equal to threes | od o Locke. 
A contradiction of what has been faid, is a mark 

of yet greater price and fèlf-conceitednefs when we 
take upon us to fet another right in his ftory. “Locs 
1 am as juftly accountable for any aétion dene 
many years fince, appropriated to me now by this 
Jef-contcioufnels, as I am for what I did the Tatt 
moment. Locke. 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide 
with thofe two, it is immediately placed between $ 
the ideas of ‘men and /e/f-determination appear.to 
Locke. 
This /e/f-exittent being "hath the power of per- 
fection, as well as of exittence, in himfelf ; for he 
that Is above, or exifteth without, any caufe, that 
is, hath the power of exiftence in himéfelf, can~ 
not be without the power of any poftible exittence. 
Grew"s Cofmelogia Sacra. 

Body cannot. be fe/f-exiltent, becaufe it is not 


* felf- movent’; for motion is not of the eifence of 


body, hecaufe we may havea definitive conception 
of body, abftracted from that of motion : where- 
fore motions something elfe befides body, fome- 
thing without which body may be conceived’ to 
exift. si =i Grew. 
‘Confidence, as oppofed to modefty; and ditin- 
guithed from detent affurance, proceeds front forfa 
opinion, occafioned by ignorance or/Hattery. i 
i vs Collier. of Confidence, 
Bewilder'd, I my author cannot find, 
Till fome fir caufe, fome je/f-exiftent mind, © 
Who form'd and rules all nature, is aflign’d. 
7 Blackmore 
lf, a firt body may to any place 
Be not determin‘d in the boundle!s {pace, 
‘Tis plain it then may abfent be from all, 
Who then will this a /e/f-exiftence call? Blackm 
Shall nature, erring from her firt command, -° 


` Sclf-prefervation, fall by her own hand ? Granville. 


Low nonfenfe is the talent of a cold phlegmaticke 
temper: a writer of this complexion gropes his 
way fottly among /e/f-contsadi€tion, and gravels 
in abfurditics, fhddijen. 

This 


SEL 


7 


fecret faults. 


a Jfef-evident, that 


d 
yor 


. Spectator. 
‘Light, which of all bodies is-neareft allied to 

s foixit, is alfo moft diffufive and felj- communica- 

` tive. è 2 Norris. 
Thus we fee, in bodies, the more of ‘kin they 

are to (pirit in fubtilty and refinement, the more 

_ofpreadingvare. they and fe/f-diffufive. Norris. 

. . God, whois an, abfolute. Spiritual aét, and who 

As fach a pure light as in which there is no dark- 

inei mvG necda-be infinitely. sef-imparting and 

K UNICATIVEe Ortis. 

CA imal i$ confcious of fme andividual, 

felf-moving, felf-determining principle. 

SO Os ie Popeand Arbuth. Mart Scrib. | 

: y Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: heis 
a tradefman, a je f-iecking wretch. Arb. Jokn Bull. 

H By the blait of /¢/f-opinion mov'd, 

We with to charm, and {cek to be belov’d. Prior. 
" Living and underitanding fobftances do clearly 
demonttrate to philofophical inquirers the neceflary 
f-exittence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of 

- their Maker. Benwtey. 

"i if itcan intrinfically fir itfclf, and either com- 
mence or alter its courfe, it Muft have a principle 

` of felf-adtivity, which is lite and fente. 

pres - Bentley's Sermins. } 
This debre of exiftence is a natural affection of 

“the foul; “tis felf-prefervation in the higheft and 

trueft meaning. Pay Bentley. 
The ‘philofuphers, and even the Epicureans, 

» maintained the felf-fufficiency of the godhead, and } 
feldom or never facrificed at all. Bentley. 
\ Matter is rot endued with fe/f- motion, nor with 

_ a power to alter the courfe in which it is put: it 
is merely paffive, and muft ever continue in, that 
(tate it is fertled in. Cheyne. 

I took not arms, till urg’d by /e/f-defence, 

"The eldcft law of nature. Rowe's Amb. Ssepmither. 

‘His labour and {tudy would have! thewn hisearly 
_omiftakes, and.cured hinwof fe/f-flattering delufions. 
Watts. 
This isnot to be done in arafh.and Jelf-fu ficient | 
* manner; but with an humble dependance on di- 
~ vine grace, while we waik among (nares.) bares. 
The religion of Jefusjowith alkitsje/f-deniale, 
wistaes, and devotions, is very praGiicable. Warts. 
1 heard in Crete, this ifland’s name ; 
~ “Kor ‘twas in Crete; my native foil, I'came "= 
Self-banith'd thence. ' Pope's Odyffey. 
‘ “Achilles's courage is furious: and , untraCtable ; 
that of Ajax is heavy andye/f-confiding. | Pope. 
Tddom, to fix the gallane fip 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep; 

"To warn thesthoughtlefs fe/f-confiding train 

No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. Pope. 
À “What is loofe love? a tranfient guft, 
_Ajvapour fed from wild defre, 
| A; wand ring fe/f- confumingrfire. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And felf-confiderinz, as he ftands, debates. Pope. 
By mighty Jov’s command, 
Wawilling have 1 trod this pleafing land ; 
For who felf-mov'd with weary wing would fweep 
Such length of ocean ? x Pope. 
They ‘who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown 

Employ their paisis*to' fpurn fome others down ; 
And, while fef-lave eath jealous writer rules, 3 
Contendsog wits become the {port.of fools.. Pope. 

Ie amuy, be»thought that Ulyfies shere is, too 
otentatious, and that he dwells more than -mo- 
def5 slows upon his own accomplifhments; but 
Self prac is (ometimes no fault. "Brome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit) in fuchsa fituation, 
is, provoked beyond the regards of religion or fe/f- 
conviction. Swift. 
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Pepe. 


Addifon's S prlator. 
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SE'LEREL Donnay [druncila,. Latin.) A 

plant Thefame with Sanic ie; which 

fee. . . 

SELFISH. adj. [from /elf.] Attentive 
only to one’s own intereft ; void of re- 
gard for others. 

What could the moft afpiring elfi man defire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himfe!f, than fuch a know- 
ledge as can difcover the leatt appearance of per- 
feétion, and fuch a goodnefs as will proportion a 
reward to it? Addifon"s SpeStator. 

Paftions, though feifi/b, if their means be fair, 
Li“ under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

Thofe that imparted court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. 


i Pope. 
SB'LFISHNESS. 2. f. [from felAfo.] At- 
tention to his own interet, without any 
regard to others; felf-love. 

This fublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
jun@tion with its objcét, thoroughly refined from 
allubafe drofs of felfifhnzfs ‘and intereft, nably be- 
gets a perfedt {ubmitiion of our wills to the will of 
God. . Boyle's Serapbich Love. 
E'LFISHLY. adv. [from fel.) With 
regard only to his:own interedt ; with- 

out love of others. 

He can your merit fe/fijbly approve, 

And thew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 
Se’trsame. adj. [ felfagd Jame.] Exactly 


the fame. 

I have no. gfeat caufe to look for other than the 
felf-fame portion and tot, which your manner-hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that. concur not in 
opinion with you. Hooker, Preface. 

Flight purfued. one way the /-/f—fame hour. Milt. 

lL have been bale, 

Bafe ev'n to him from whom | did receive 

All that.a fon,could to,a.parent give s i 

Behold me punith'd in the felf-fame kind ! 

Th ungtateful does a more ungrateful find., Dryd. 
SE'LION. n. fa { felio, low Latin.} A ridge 

of land. Ainfworth. 
Serr. pronoun. [for flf.) Sell is retained 

in Scotland.for felf, and fells in the, plural 

for. /ela'es. 


They turn round, like grindle-ftones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and fellse 


: Ben Fonfon. 
Serr. 2.f. [elley French’; fella, Latin.] 
JA faddle:" Obfolete. l 

Turning to that place, in which 
He Icft his lofty teed with golden fells, 
And goodly gorgcous barbes, him tound not there. 
= — el , ‘Fairy Queen. 
To SELL. wv. a. {pyllan,. Saxon; jela, 
Iflandick.J 
1.°To give for .a. price; the word corre- 
Jative to buy; to vend. 
The Midianites fold him into Egypt, unto Po- 
tiphar. Genefis. 
Let us fell him to the Ifhmaclites. 
Genchis, xxxvii. 27. 
This fenfeis likewife miftrefs of an art, 
Which to foft people {weet perfumes doth fell. 


RLI i 


S 


l Davies. 
All the inns and public-houfes: are! abliged.to’ 


furnith themfelves with corn, which is fold out at 
a muchidearer rate than ‘tis bought up. 
Addijon on Italy. 
You have made an order, that, ale thould be fo/d 
for three halfpence a-quarte Sift. 
z..To betray for money: as, he fold his 
country. 
You would have fold your king-to flaughter, 
His prinees and his.pcers to fervitude. Sbakefp. 
To SELL. Us 7, To have commerce or 


traffic with one. 


SEM 
I will. buy with you, /e// with yous,but I will 
Not eat with you. Shake/p. Merckane.of Venice. 
' Confult not with a buyer of felling. ` 
Ecclus. XXXVI. lIe 
SE'LLANDER. 2. f+ Adry {cah ina horfe’s 
hough or paftern. Ainfworth. 


SELLER. 2. /. [from //l.] The perfon 
that fells ; vender. 
To things of fa'e a je'ler’s praife belongs. Sbak. 
The name. fith* agent, of the feller, notary, and 
witnefles, are in both inftiuments. Add..on Italya 
Se’tvace. 2. /. (OF this word I know 
not the etymology. Stier thinks fele 
vage is faid as /a/lvage,, from its faving 
the cloth.] The edge of cloth where it 
is clofed by complicating the threads. 
Make loops of blue uponythe edge of the one 
curtain from the fe/vage in the coupling. 


Exod. xxvi. he 

Serves. The plural of ye/f. 
Confcioufnefs. being interrupted, and we. lofing 
fight of our pat fees, doubts arc raifed whether 
we are the fame. Locke, 


SEMBLABLE. adj. [ femblaéle, French. } 
Like; refembling. 
Then be abhorr’d 
All feafts, focieties, and throngs of men ! 
His femblable, yea himielf, Timon difdains. 
Shakefpeares 
Withifemblable reafon’ we -might expect a regu- 
larity in the winds. Breqn's Vulgar Errourse 
Se’'MBLABLY. adv. [from /emblable.} 
With refemblance. - 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 


Semblably furmith'd like the king himfelf. 
p Shakefpeare's Henry 1V. 


SEMBLANCE, n. fe [Jemblance, Fr. from 


Jenmblant.] 
1. Likenefs;  refemblance; ` fimilitude ; 
reprefentation. 


Solicit-Htnry with her wond’rous praife : 
Bethink-thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that.extinguith art: 
Repeat their femb/ance often. Shake/peare. 
She's but the fign and femblance of her honour: 
Behold how like a maid the blushes here ! 
O, what authority and thew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itlelf withal! Sbake/peares 
He with high words, that, bore 
Semblance of worth, nog fubftance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. 
Miltone 
This laft effort, brought forth the opinion, that 
thefe Bodies are not what they feem to be; that 
they are no fhells, but mere iportings of active 
nature, and only femb/ances or imitations of fheils, 
Woedwwvard. 
It is not his meaning that we put on the oùt- 
ward face and: femblance uf virtue, -only to’ conceal 
and difguife our vice. t Rogerse 


Appearance ; fhow; figure. 

Be you the foldier, for you likeit are, 

_ For manly fer:blance, and for fkill in war. Spenfer. 
Their femblance kind, and mild thcir geftures 

Were, 

Peace in their hands, and friecdfhip in their face, 
ETN TS Fairfax. 
All that fair and good in thy divine 

Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'oly ray, 

United I beheld. ATilton's Parad. Loft. 


SEMBLANT, adj. [ femblant, French.] 
Like; refembling ; having the appear- 
ance of any thing. Little ufed. 

Thy pléturs, like thy fame, 
Entire may lat; that, as their eyes furvey 
The femblant {hade, men yet unborn may fay, 
Thus great, thus gracious, look’d Britannia’s queen ; 
Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus as 

; T10% oe 


SE°’MBLANT. 


SEM 


Se’sisLant. ». f. Show; figure; refem- 
blance ; reprefentation, © Not in ule. ` 
Her purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was teen; 
But under fimple thew, and fembdlanr plain, 
Lurks falfe Duefla, fecretly unicen, Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the /emb/aat, tho® the fubitarce 


| SEM 


The force of this inftrument confifts In the dif- 


the fpokes. Wikins. 

SEMIDIAPHANE ITY. 7. /. (Jemi and di- 
aphaneity.) "Half tranfparency ; imper- 
fect tran{parency. " 


dead. Spenfer. The trantparency or femidiapbancity of the fu- 
SE°MBLATIVE. adj. from femblant, ] perficial corpuicles of bigger. bodies, may have an 
Suitable; accommodate; fit; refem- interet in the produCtioa of their colours. 


2 Boyle on Colours. 
SEMIDIA'PHANOUS, adj. [ femi and dia- 
phanous.) Halt tranfparent ; umperfedtly 
tranfparenct. 
Another plate, finely variegated with a femidia- 
féanous grey or iky, yellow and brown. 
Woodward on Fafils, 
SE'MIDOUBLE., n.f. [fimi and dowble.| In 
the Romih breviary, fuch offices and 
feaits as, are celebrated with Jefs fo 
lemnity than the double ones, but yet 
with more than the fingle ones. Bailey. 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS. ad. (Jemi and flo/- 
culus, Latin.] Having a femifloret.. 
a Bailey. 
SEMIPLORET. 7. f. [mi and floret ] 
Among florifts, an half flourifh, which 
is tubulus at the beginning like a flo- 
ret, and afterwards expanded.in the form 
of a tofigue. hee Bailey. 
SEMIFLU 1D. adj. { femi and fluid.) Im- 
perfectly fluid. 
Phlegm, or petuite, isa fort of femifuid ; it be- 


bling. 
Diana's lip 
Is not more’ finowth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ thrill and found ; 
And-ali is femblative a woman's parts 
` Sbakopeare's Twelfth Nigbr. 
“Yo Sempre. v. n. [ fewbler, Fra) To 
reprefent; to make a likenefs. Little 
uted. 
Let Furope, fav’d, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine’s, . 
Where femblirg art may carve the fair effet 
And full achievement of thy great defigns: Prior. 


SEMI. n.f. [ Latin. ] A word which, 
~ ufed ‘in compofition, fignifies half: as, 
JSemicircle, half a circle. 


SEmMIA'NNULAR, adj. [ Jemi; and annulus, 
a ring.) Half round. 

Another boar tusk, fomewhat flenderer, and of 

a femiannular figure. Grew's Mujaun:. 


o ) ` e . 
SEMIBREP. n. f. [ femibreve, French. ] 
Semibref isa note in mufick relating to time, 
ands the laft in augmentation. It is commonly 
called the maiter-note, or meafure-nvte, or time- 
note, as being of a certain determinate meafure or 
_ Jength of time by itfelf; and all the other notës 
of augmentation-and diminution are adjufted to its 
value. Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a fill whieh-ftays 

_ A femibref twixt-cach drep, be niggardly, 

As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. sDonre. 

SEM ICI RCLE. nof. [ femicirculus, Lat. femi 
and circle} A half round; part of a' 
circle divided by the-diameter. . 

Black brows ' 

Recome fome women beft, fothey be in afeamicirils 
Or a half moon, madewith 4 pens Sbakefpeare. 

Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle, i 

Or dire&t jyarallel ? Stukelpeare. 
The-chains that held my left leg gave me thcli- 
‘berty of walking backwards and forwards in a fe- 
micircle. Savift. 

SEMICURCLED. Qadj. (femi and circu- 

SEMICIRCULAR: § /ar.) Half round. 

The firm -fxture of thy foot would givean ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a femicircled far- 
thingale. Sbakéfpeare. 

The rainbow is caufed by ‘the rays of the fun 
falling upon a rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof: 
fome reflected, others refraéted, beget the femicir- 
cular variety we call tite rainbow. Br. Vulg. Err. 

The feas are inclofed between the two femi- 
circular moles that furround it. . Addifon on Italy. 

SEMICOLON. z. f. [ Jemi and xarov.} Half. 
a colon; a point made thus {;] to 
note a greater paufe than that of a com- 
ma. 

SEMIDDA METER. z. f | femi-and diame-' 
ter, | Half the Hne which, drawn through 
the centre of a circle, divides it into’ 
two equal partsi; a ftraight line drawn 
from the circumference to the center of 
a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderable as a 
femidiameter of the easth in two. meafures of the 
highbeft heaven, the one taken from the furface of 


the carth, the other from its centre: the difpro- 
postion is juk nothing. More 


in a perfect fluid; and yet no part will draw the 
whole mafs, as happens ina perfeét folid. Ardurb. 
SEMILU NAR, ladj. [ femilunaire, Fr. 
SEMILU NaRyY. J Jem? and luna, Latin. } 
Refembling in form a half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with a femilunar ridge. 
Grew. 


Half metal ; imperfect metal. 

Semimeta/s are metallic foMils, heavy, opaque, of 
a bright glittering furface, ‘not malleable under the 
hammer; as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arfenicks, bifmuth, zink; with its ore calamine: 
to thefe may be added the femimetallick recre- 
ments, tutty and pampholyx. ` Hill. 

SEMINAL. adj. (feminal, French; fermi- 
nis, Latin. } 

1. Belonging to feed. 

z. Contained in the feed; radical. 

Had our fenfes never prefented us with «thofe 
obvious feminal principles of apparent generations, 
we thuuld never have fufpeCted thatia plant or ani- 
mai would have prozeedcd'from'tuch unlikely mas 
terials. - Glanaille's Scepfis» 

Though we cannot- prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 


yond the ftrength of the feminal virtue, yet we may 


ones l Swift. 
SEMINA LITY. nf. [from Jemen; Latin. ] 
1. The nature of feed. + 


that, like the feed, it carried with it thetidca of 
every part, they conceive we bebold therein the 
anatomy of every particle. Brown. 


2. The power of being produced. 
In the feeds of wheat there lieth obfcurely the 
feminality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SEMINARY. n. fe [ feminaire, Fr. Jemina- 
rium, from femino, Latin. ] 
1. The ground where any thing is fown, 
to be afterwards tranfplanted ; feed-plot. 


proportion of diftance betwixt the jémidiameter of 
the cylinder and the femidiameter of the rundl¢ with |, 


ing fo far-folid that one part draws along feveral ’ 
other parts adhering to it, which doth not happen | 


|SEmMropa cous. adj 


{SemMimetar. n. f.. [Jemi and metal. ] | 


date of its nature, any more than human life be- ; 


manage a lickly conftitution, audipreferve a ftrong | 


As though tkere were a ferinality in urine, or | 


SEMIQUA‘RTILE. $ 


SEM 


Some, at the firit tranfplanting trees out of their 
feninariesy cut them off about an inch from ti 
ground, and plant them like quickfet. a. 

} Ve _, Mortimer`s Hy fbandry. 
2. The place ör original fock whence 
any thing is brought. = 

This {tratum is expanded, ferving for a common 
integument, and being the feminzary or promptuary 


that furnifheth forth matter for the formation and * 


increment of animal and vegetable bedics. Wiecdwe 
3.. Seminal ftate. . 

The hand.of God, who firft created the earth, 
hath wifely contrived them in their propert feminarieny 
and where they beft maintain the intention of their 
fpecies. l Brewn. 

4. Principles caufality. A mabe 

Nothing fubminiftrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peftilent /eminaries, fooncr than fteams 
of naity folks and beggarss Harwey en the Plague. 

5. Breeding-place; place of education, 
from whence {cholars are tranfplanted 
into life. | > 

ir was the featof the greatet monarchy, and the 
Jeminary of the greateft men of the world, whil& it 
was heathen. Bacon. 

The inns of court muft be the worft iuitituted 
Seminaries in any Chriftian country. 

SEMINA TION. 2S, 
‘Fhe a&t of fowing. 


SEMINIFICAL, | adj. [Jemen and facie, 
SEMINA FICK. ; Latin. ] Productive of 
feed. l 
We are made to believes that in the fourteenth 
year males are feninfical and pubefcent; but he 


that Mall inquire into. the generality, will rather 
adhere unto ariftotle. Brown. 


SEMINIFICA TION. 2./. 
Seminification is the propagation from the feed or 
feminal parts Hale's Origimof Mankind 
n ( femt and opacus, 

Latin.] Half dark. den 
. Semiopacous bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an 
ordinary light, and not heid betwixt it and thè eye, 
arc not wont to be difcriminazed from the reft of 
opacous bodies. l Boyle. 
SEM1IO RDINATE. x». f. [In conick ‘fec- 
tions.] A line drawn at right angles'to, 
and bifiected by, the axis, and reaching 
from one fide of the fection to another ; 
the half of which is properly. the femi- 
ordinate, but 18 now called the ordinate. 
l , 8 Harris. 


Bi twift. 


[from femino, Lit.J 


-ANA j A l u ri k _ 
SEMIPE-DAL. adj. { femiand, pedis, laa- 


tin. } « Containing half a fooro: 
SEMIPEBLU CID." ngj. (Jimi and pélluci» 
' odus, Latin.) Half clear ;"imperfe@ly 

tranfpatent. ,, ~ fs ea ba) 

A light grey femipelincid fiint, of much the 
fame complexion with the common Indian agat. 
gn ; Woodward. 

SEMIPERSPI CUOUS. adj. [ femi and per- 
JSpicuus, Latin.] Half tranfparent;) im- 
perfectly clear. i 

A’ kind of amethyftine flint, not compofed of 
cryftals or grains; but one’ entire mafly ftone,, fe- 
mipcrfpicucys, and of a pale bluc, almoft of the co~ 
lour of fome ‘cows horns.’ T Crew. 

SE Miproor.n./. [Jemi and;prof:}] The 
proof of a fingle evidence, © Bailey. 

SEMIQUA D RATE.) x./. [In aftronomy. ] 

An“afpet of the 
planets when diftant from’ each other 

forty-five degrees, or one fign and a 

half. sa eve Bailey. 

SE MIQUA VE Re ne fai [in mufick.], A note 

containing half the quantity of the qua. 
ver. Barley. 
SEMIQUI‘N- 


SEN 
J- {In aftronomy. ] | 


anets-whenat-the dif- 


‘degrees from one ano- | 
, a ® i 
"SETS hi T LE, 
A Yemi rh zan 


ther, e 


r 


; 7 “Bailey, 
Tal [In aftronomy.] A 
oo thé are. diftant 


of the planets when 
om cach other one 
» twelfth part of a circle, or thirty de- 
ben preesy +- | Bailey, 
SEMISPAERTCAL. adj. (emi and pheri- 
n4621] Belonging to half a {phere.” Bailey, 
“SEMisPHEROIDAL. Adj. [ emi andi phe; 
f adai] Formed like a half fpheroid. 
‘Seatrte’rrian. x. f. [emi and tertian.] 
An ague compounded of a tertian and a 
votidian. Batley. 
The natural produ@ of fuch a cold moift year 
are tertiang, jemitertians, and fome quartans, 
Bons TO" 95g T « : big Arbuthrot on Air. 
USB’miTor P: n. S femiton, F rench.} In 
-- mufick, one of the degrees of concintous 
intervals of concords. Bailey. 
Semtvower. n. J. [jemi and vowel,] A 
confonant which makes an imperfect 
found, ordoes not demand a total oc- 
clufion of the mouth. 
When Homer would reprefent any agreeable ob- 
djei ke makes .ufe of the {mootkeft vowels and 
mog flowing femienwels. Broome. 
SemMPERVIVE. 2. f. [femper and vivus, 
Latin ;, that is, always alive.] A plant. 
The greater fempervive will put out branchey 
two or three years ; but they wrap the root jn an 
_gil-cloth'once in half a year. ~ Bacon. 
SEMPITE’RNAL. ad). (/empiternel, Fr. fem- 
piternus, from femper and eternus, Lat.] 
a. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, 
but, no: end.: 
= Thofes though they 


Pr 


L, 


fuppofe, the world, not to be 
eternal, a, parte arte, are not, contented to fuppofe 
` itto be fempiternal, or eternal a parte poft-but will’ 
carry up the.creation of the world to an immentfe 
__ antiquity. + Hate. 
z. In poetry itjs.ufed fimply for eternal. 
” Should we the long depending, fcale afcend 
“OF fons and fathers, will i¢ never end? 10% 
If will then mutt we through the‘order ron“ | 
‘To fome one, man-whofe being ne'er. begun’; + 
-if that one man, was Sempiternal; why, gale 
Did.he, fince independent, ever die? Blackmore. 
SEMPITE'RNITY. mf) VU fempiternitas, 
* Latin.) Future duration without end. l 
The future étcrnity or Sempiternity Off the! world, 
being admitted,:though the eternity à paricante be 
denied, there willbe a future infinity forthe cmia-, 
nation of the divine goodnefs. , ot : Hale, 
Seusrress. a. f. (feameytpe, Sax:] A 
„ woman, whofe bulinefs is to few ; a wo- 
man has Lives by her needle.. 
tsei Dwethundred Semfirdjes were employed to make 
methists,.and) linen for bed and table, which they, 
were een to ull together in feveral folds. 
“ss "A Gulliaers Travels: 
fides. 


l 
2. 


3> 


5° 
The tuck’d-up fempre/s walks with hafty 
yom pany Cll Sm fog Aperpe 


"VAN 
SENATOR: n. S. [Jenator, 


You grave butrecklefs Jenators. 


Like fenators, to cen 


SENATORIAL. 
SENATO RIAN. 


To-SEND. v. a. 


Sent. | Jandgan, 
on; fenden, Dutch.] 


We will noc have this man’ to reign over: us, 


Lend alongs 


And 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter foil. 


onger than the meflage requires. 


aét 


In fearch of 
All circumfpeétion, and 
Choice in oug (uffrage 

“Theweight of all t 


bas. 
4: $s 
Ta viGtioft the | 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourfe, 


Thither will ferd 
On errands of fupernal grace, ` 


“SEN 


There they fhall found 


_ Their government, and theis great fenate’chufe. ș 


M yis R \% i " Milton 
He had hot_us'd excurfions, fpears, or darts, 
But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
Which if our anceftors had nct retain’d, 
The ferate’s name our council had not gain’d. 
tS Can margin Denham. 
Gallus was welcom’d to the facred frand, 
The fenaterrifing to'falute their gueto =. Drydem 


SENATEHOOSE: 7. f£ [erate and boue] 


Place of publick council, ; 

The nobles in great earneftnefs are going, 

tó the ferarebou/e ;“fome news is come. Shak. 
Latin; /ena- 
countellor. 


teur, French.) A publick 
l Moft unwife patricians, 
Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
fop it might belong, 
fate, right or wrong. Granville. 


adj. [Jenarorius, Lat. fe- 

uatorial, fenatorien, Fr.] 
Belonging ‘to fenators ; befitting fena- 
tors. 


As if to ev'ry 


preterite and part. pafi. 
Gothick ; yendan, Sax- 


To defpatch from one place to.another : 
ufed both of perfons.and. things, . 
He fent letters by; pofts.onsharfebarka TEN e~. 
His citizens! ferta mefage after-him, faying, 
i ; Luke, xix. 14. 

There have beên'commifions ** I*iis 


Sent down among them, which have Aaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties. 


Sbhake/peare’s‘Henry VIM. 

My overihadowing fpirit and might with thee 

a Milton. 
To remove him: I decree, 

feod. him from. the gardenstorth to tit 


: Mytene 
shore. 
Dryden. 
flay out fomewhat 
1 Swifts 
To commiffion by authority to go and 
I have pet thefe prophets, yet they:rans Ter: 
Bat fiihs whom Qalicwe fend 
this.new. world? \Here,he had.nced 
we now no lefs 
3) for on whom, we fend 
our laft hope relies. Milton. 
To tranfmit bytanother ; 
They fent it to the elders by the hands of Barha- 
em OMA 2 ' l Afri 
not to go. 


His wounded men he firtt fends off to 


Servants, fere on meffages, 


e 


To difnifs another a8 apent; 
kaia a on d KAR will deign 

Swellings of jut men, 

his winged meffengers 

Milten. 

from adiftantiplace »as, if 


To:grant-as 
God end tife: 


P pray thee fend me good fpeed this day) and thew 


i. Swift. A = k 

roe ey ed d kindnefs unto my mafter. Gen. xxiv. 12, 
Sen any. adj. [ /enarius, fentLatin.] Be-| «so Jerid otti Sight and thy'trath? leelthem llad 
longing to the number fix; containing | me. Plains, 
d siana bas v CETER {6° To innit as foma ditance  * 
SENATE. foi [fenatass Latin sofenat, The Lord’ tail yen bpon thec curGny, vexation, 


French.] -An affembly of.counfellors ; a 

body of men fet apart to.confult for the 
w'publick goody ni) s my 

nE ngo ogo We debafe eh a 

. The nature of our feats, which will in time break 


7° 


itn 


ORE me ae a Use 
’ “The locks oth” fenate, and bring in the crows 
Bopeck'the eagles. Shahelpearé'sCoriclanys. 
Vou. Il. 


dnd rebuke) in all that thou fette? thine hard unto, 


Deut. xxviii, 
Toemit; to. immit; to produce. 
‘The water fends forth plants that havesno roote 


fixed in the bottom, being almoft but leaves: 


Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 


The fenfes fond in only the influxcs of material 


“things, and the imagination and memory prefent 


| only their pitures or images, 


not to bring. f 


'SE'NIOR. nsf { fenior, 


BN, o 


when: the’ objets 


a- themfelves.are ahientip ~ Cheyne. 


8. To. diffufe ;.to propagate. "> 
Chembie fooys-by night from neighb'riag’ kiBs 
Aéreal music folds WG ton 
tay When the fury took her-ftand, on high, 
A hifs from.all. the (naky tire went round: 
The dreadtul tignal, all the rocks rebound, 
And through th’ Achaian cities fend the found. 
r n 7 m Pope 
9. To let, fly ; to caft or fhoot. 
To SEND. v. n. 
1. To defpatch.a meflage, 
A have made bold to fend in to your wife: 
My fuit is that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure mefome.accefss > Sbakefpeare’s' Orbell, 
This fon of a murderer hath Jent to take away 
my head. d : ere Kingz. 
They could/not attempt their perfec reformation 
in charch and ftate, till. thofe Votes were utterly 
abolithed ; therefore they fent the fame day “again 
to the kings "a5 $ Clarendss:. 
2. 40 fend for. To require by-meflage to 
come, or caufe:to be brought. © 


Go with me, fome few of you, and'fee the place; 
and tben-you may fend for your fick» which bring 
on land. ` Bacon, 

He fene for mé; and, while I rais'd his head, 
He‘ threw his aged arms about my neck, 
And, {ceing that I wepty»he prefs'd me clofes 

bbò Dryden. 


SENDER; n.f [from ferd] He that fends. 
‘This was a’ merry meflage. 
—We hope to.make the fender bluth.at it. 
Shakefp. Henry V, 
Love that.ccmes too late, 
Like a remoréeful pardon flowly carried, V 
To the great fender turns a four offences’ Shakefp. 
Bef with the bef, the Jender, not-the fent.. 


, Milten. 
SENESCENCE: 2.1/5 [Yenefeos "Lat.] The 
The earth ‘and all ‘things will’ continue in the 
ftate.wherein they now, are, without the leat f- 
vafion. of ope, another. , i Woodward, 
SENESCHAL. nye feneibal, Fr. of uncer- 
1. One who had in’ great oufes the ‘care 
of fealts or domeftick ceremonies... ` 
lofarms, 
made Sir John Arundelof ‘Lrerice, feac/cbal of his 
houfghold,.as well.in peace asin war. 
of Cornquali, 
Marfhalitd feaft, 
Serv'd up {nf hall with 
The fkiltof artifice, or/oftices mean’ | 
33 w Ted ‘9 “Milton's Paradife Loft, 
' E The yorc{chal rebuk'd in 
train purfue, » 
ot “Pope's Odyfiy. 
sfices. a W 
SENGREENY m.f. [Sedum] A plant. 
to old ages confequent on old age. 
My green youth Mnadé mé very untipé fora tafe 
fhould be handled by a perfon in whom: nature, 
education, and time, have happily, matched.a fenile 
ity. Boyle on Colours. 
Lat.] 
account of longer time, has fome fu- 
_ Periority. 
Ponies allowing of them, not only being’ inferiue 
in office and calling, but in gifts.alfo D Whitgifte, 


{tate of growing old ; decay by time. 
neJcence or decay j,Without jarring, diforder, or in- 
tain original] 
John earl of Huntingdén, under bis 
Carero’! Survey 
Gwers and fenefchals : 
bafte withdrew ; 
With equal hafte a menial 
2. Tt afterwards came to ignify other of. 
e , y . 5 
NILE. ` ° 
Sr È. adj [ fenilis, Lat.] Belon ging 
of that nature, whoft ‘difficulty requirés that it 
Maturity of Judgment. with, youthful’ vigour of 
1. One older'than another; one who, on 
How can you.admit your feniars tothe examinae 
2.’ An 


SEN 
2. An aged perfon. 


A Icrisr of the piace replies, 
We'll read, and curious of-antiquities. 3 
Senio’riry. nu. f [from jeri.) Elder- 
Mip; priority of birth. | 
As in infurrections tlie ringleaders looked om 
witha peculiar feverity, fo, io this cate, thetirlt 
provoker has, by his fentoriry and primogeniturc, a 
double portion ofthe guilt... Cru. of the Fergue. 
He weythe elder brother, and Ulyties might be 
configued ‘to bis care “bys the right duc to his fe- 
righty Brocnies 
SENNA, RS. (inas Lat.) A phyfical tree, 
Miller; 
What rhubarb, fernz, or what purgative drug, 
Would icour thefe Coglish hence ? 
| Shakespeare s: TMacherb. 
Senna trec is of two forta; the baftard fenra, 
and the fcorpion cara; both which yield a piea- 
fant leaf and flower. 
Se’nnxiGut.az./. [contracted from feven- 
night.} The ipace of feven nights sand 
days; a week.) See Fort NIGHT. 
If mention is made, on. Monday, of 
Thurfday /eraight,the Thurfday that fol- 


lows the next ‘Lhuriday, is meant. 

Time trots hard with a young maid (between 
the contract of ber marriage aiid the day itis fo- 
lemnized : if the interim be but aije’nnight, time's 
pace is fo hard that it feems. the length: of feven 
years. Siakefpeare"s As you like it. 

SENO QUEAR. adja [Yeni arid oculus, Lat. ] 
Having fix eyes. 
_ Mot animals are binocular, fpiders oftonocular, 
and fome frnccslar. Derbam's Phyfico Theology. 
SENSA TION 2. f. (eration, Fr. fenfatio, 
fchool Lat.} Perception by means of 


the fenfes. | 
Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, 
„vary the fenfutions 5 and to, them.of Java pepper is 
cold. -Glanville’s Scot fis. 
The brain, diftempered by a co'd, beating agatnit 
tlie root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to 

the tympanum, caufcs the ferfurien of noife. 

Harvey on Coxfumpticns. 
This great fource of moft of the ideas we have, 
dependiag wholly upon our {enfes, and derived by 
them tothe underftanding, 1 call ferfarion. Locke. 
When we are aflcep, joy and forrow give us more 
vigorous fenjations of pain or pleafure than at any 
ocher'time. Addifex. 
The happieft, upon a faireftimate, have ftronger 
fenfaticas of pain than-pleafure. Rogers. 


SENSE, 2. /. [/exs, Fr. fenfus, Lat.] 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jets are perceived ; the fight, touch, 


hearing, fmell, tafte. 
This pow’r is fenfe, which from abroad doth pring 
The colour, tafte,and touch, and fcent, and found, 
The quantity and fhape of ev'ry thing 
Within carth’s centre or heav'n’s circle found : 
And thaugh things fenfible be numberlefs, 
Botonly five the fenfe's organs ‘be 
And in thafe Gve all things their forms exprefs, 
Which we can touch, talte, feel, or hear, or fee. 
M Davies. 
Then is the foul.a nature, which contains» 
The pow'r of Jenfe within a greater pow'sy is 
Which doth employ and ufe the fenfe's pains 5 
But fits and sules within her private bow'r. Davies. 
Both contain 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty 
Of fenfe, whereby'they hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. 
Milten. 
OF the five fenfes, two are ufua'ly and moft pro- 
perly called the fenfes of learning, as being moft 


capable of receiving communication. of thought f 


aod nations by tleed figna; and thefe are hearing 
and fecirg. f 
2. Perception by the fenfes; fenfation. 


Jo a living creature, though never fo great, the f 


“ fen and the afic&s of any one part of the body 


Dryden, | 


Mortimer, | 


7. Opinion ; noticn ; judgment. 


8. Confcioufnefs ; convidtion. 


g. Moral perception. ~ 


Holder's Elemerts of Speech. | 
(Se’nserur. adj. [from fen/e and fuii.) 


SEIN 


‘Anftantly make a tranicurfion throughout the whole, f 


ts l Bacon's Natural Hytsry, 
If we had nought but ferie, then only they | 
Should, have found minds which bave their fenfes 
found ; f 
DButwifJum grows when fenfes do decay, 
And folly moft in quicken jen/e is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty {wittnefs of your mind, | _ 
That, like thevearth’s, it scaves the fenfe behind. 
Dryden. 


eh Perception of intellect; apprehenfion 


of mind. 

This BaGlius, having the quick fenfe of alover, 
took as though his iniltrcis had given him a tecret 
reprehenfion, 

God, to remove his ways from human fenje, 
Placid heav'n from carth fo fare + Multon. 


4. Senfibility ; quicknefs tor keennels of 


perception. 
He fhculd have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fenfe, 
Might in the times to.come have 'ta’en revenge 
“Re | a Sbakefprare. 
5- Underfanding ;- foundnefs of faculties; 
ftrength of natural reafon. 
Oppreft nature fleeps: p 
This ret might yet have balm’d thy broken /enfes. 
fse Shakelpearce 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abi- 
lities which we call natural light and realon, ar.d 
common ferfe. Bentley. 
There `s fomething previous ev'n to tafe; “tis 


cK/ey 
Good eh which only is the gift of heaven, 
And, though no {cience, fairly worth the feven: 
A light within yourfelf you muft perceive ; 
Jones and. Le’Notre have it not to gives 


Pope. 


6. Reafon; reafonable meaning. 


He raves ; his words ‘are loote 

As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe: 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father 5 

That now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzye: ® ; 
Dryden`s Spanifb Friar. 

1 fpeak my private but impartial fnk 
With freedom, and, J hope, without offence. 
Rofccmmon. 


‘An the due fenfe, to my want of learning, Tonly 
make a confeilion of my own faith. Dryden. 


Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have 
no fenfe of the moft friendly offices. ` L'Eftrange. 
10. Meaning ; import. 
In this fenf-, to be preferved from fin is not im- 
“poffible. Hooker. 
My hearty friends, 

You take me in too dolorous a ferfe. Shake/peare. 
A haughty prefumption, that becaufe we are en- 
couraged to-believe that in fome Jen/e all things are 
made for'man, that therefore they are not made at 
all for the:mfelves. : _ Mare. 
All before Richard I. is before time of memory ; 


and whit is fince, is, in a legal fenje, within the | 
Ha'e. | 


time of memory. 


In one fenfe itis, indecd, a building of gold ani 


filver upon the foundation of Chriftianitys Tiofen: | 


When. a word has been ufed in two or three 


fenfesy and has made a great inroad tor crror drop } 


one or-tworof thofe fenfes, and leave it.caly one re- 
maining, andtaffix the other fenfes or ideas to pther 
wards. Fiatts's Logick. 

Senseo. part. -{ from fenfe.] Perceived by 
the fenfes. A word not in ufe.. 

Let the fciolitt tell une, why things muft needs 
be fo as. his individual fenfes reprefent them: is he 
fure that objects are not otherwife fenfed by others, 
than they are by him ?' And why muft his fente 
be the infallible .criterion ?! It amay’ be, what js 
white tous, is black to negroes. Glarville’s Scepfis. 


Reafonable ; judicious. Not ufed. 
Men, otherwife fen/eful and ingenious, quote fuch 
4 


Sidncy.| 


SEN 
things out of an author as would never) palin 
cunverfation, si hp etn at N orrir 
SE NSELESS. adj. [from /enf.}. t 
1, Wanting fenie’; wanting life; void of 
s all life or:perception, «2, atai 
The charm and venom which they-drunk 
Their blood with fecret filth infe€ted hath, u 
Being diffufed through the fenfclds trunk, 
Tha: through .the tgreat contagion direful deadly 
— ftunk. . Fairy Quien, 
The carvare fen/elyjs that fhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his comroandment is fulfill’d... 
Way yA ste Sbhakefpeares Hamlet. 
Ycu blocks! you worfe EA things! + 
asa is ` Stakeipeare. 
Tt is as, repugnant to theidea of feniels/s mag- 
ter, that it fhould put into itfelf fenic, perception, 
and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a 
triangle, that it fiould put into itfelf greater’an- 
gles than two right ones. Lickes 
2. Unfeeling ; wanting fympathy. . 
The ferfelyjs grave teely not your pious-forrows. 
: hee - Rowe. 
3s es 3 Rupid ; doltith ; block- 
ith. > o ibs 
They would repent this their fen/el. fuperverfencts 
when it, would be too late, and when they found 
themfelves uader a power that wou'd deftsoy them. 
- ‘Clarendon, 
If we be not extremely foolith, thanklefs; or 
fenfelefs, a great joy is more apt to cure ferrow than 
a great troublesis. Tayler. 
The great defign of this author's book is to 
prove this, which I believe no man in’ the ‘wor!d 
» was-ever 10 fexfele/s as to. deny. Tiliot/-ne 
She faw her favour was mifplac’d 5 
The fellows had a wretched tafe: 
She needs meft tell them to their face, 
They were afenfele/s Rupid race. | Swift. 
4. Contrary to true judgment ; contrary 
tO TEAM- isad « mk) : 
It isa forfele® thing, ‘in reafan, to think that 
one of thefc intecefts can ftand without the other, 
~“ when, in the very order of natural ¢aufes, govern- 
ment is preferved by religions ` Sourb's Sermons. 
~~ Other creatures, as well ‘as'monkies, little wifcr 
than they, defroy their young by fénfele/s fondnefs, 
‘and too much embracinge. 4 ‘ Lecke. 
5. Wanting fenfrbility; ` wanting » quick: 
nefs or. Keennefs of perception. ` Notin: 
ufe. l Pro yyy adler 
To.draw Mars like a young Hippolitus,, with an 
effeminate cour.tenance,, or that hot-fpurred ; Har- 
palice in Virgil, proceedeth from- a senfélgfs and 
over-cold judgment. p ge  Paackame 
6. Wanting knowledge ; . unconfcicus :. 
with of. Gh l 
` The wretch is drench’d too deep ; 
His foul is ftupid,. and his heart afeep, 
Fatten'd in vice ; fo callous and fo.grofs, . 
He fins.and fees nots Jenfele/s cf his lofs., Dryden. 
TY Hear this, a 
‘You unhous'd, la 


d 


7 a 
= 


wle(s, rambling libertines, 

Senfele/s, of any charm in love, beyond * 

The proftitution of a commén bed. “Southern. 
Se°NSELESSLY. adv. [from /enfele/s-) In 
; sa fenfelefs manner; ftupidly ; unrea- 

fonably yd O94 4 Tiun Ory. ry 

If arty one fhould be found fo fenfeldfily arro- 
gant as to fyppofe man alone kndwingyand wile, 
isbot yet the product pf mece.jgnorance and chance, 
and that all the reft of the univerfe acted unly by 
that blind hap-hazard, } fall leave with him that 
very ratiohal-and émphatical rebuku-of Dully., | 
into tò “Da Ify FeeL kke. 
SE'NSBECESSNESS. n: fo [from enfle/s.} 
Folly ; unreafonablenefs.;» abfurdity: ; 
flupidity.. 9 5 l 
The fenfelefirefs of the tradition: ofthe ctocodile’s 
meving his upper jaw, is plain, from, the articu- 
lation of the occiput with the neck, Sud the ne- 
ther jaw with the upper. A] on : Grew. 
SENSIBILITY. 


La 


SEN 


SensrBrorry 

1: Srii cotada enfation. e doot 

ins Reka $ of perception ; delicacy. 

- ©” Modetty‘is a cind of qüit Kand delicate feeling 

t in thefout; itis fuel an exauilire fe-fdility, as 
warasa woman tohun tlie tirt appearance of every 
thing hurtfule  Addifon's Soefuter, 

fey Ay ts ate 

Sias pien aia UEA TIET i ah 

-palis Laun. 17 aa 

a. Having the powerof-perceiving by che 


fenfes. 


7 f . . e a A 7 4 
sa Would tyour'cambrick were as -/enfib/evas, vour 


ic for pity. 
.  Shukejpeare. 
Thefe be thofe difcourfes cf God, white tth:tts® 
tH fe that five witneia in themfelves 5 the /en/jible 
in their firnfble natures, the reafonabie in teit res- 
fonable fouls. aes we PIP Rack, 
A blind man conceives not colours, bat under 
„` the notion of fome other frrfbe facuti PH 
EE e tee See Glamville’s Scepfi. 
2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 
~ ‘By reafon man attaineth' unto the knowledge of 
‘things that are and are not fenjidie: it refteth, 
therefore, that we fearch how man attaineth unto 
the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible as are to 
' be known. i ; Hooker. 
ls tnis a dagger which I fee before me, — 
The hanale tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
‘thee: 
Ihave thee ‘not, and yet I fee thee fill: 
4 Art thou noty fatal vifion, feefible 
To feeling as to fight ? 


= finger, t at yp might says pricking 


Shakelgeare's Macherb. 

The fpace disit and acquired in every fenfible 

` moment in fuch flow progreffions, is fo inconti- 
derable, that it cannot poflibly move the fenfe. 

x i Glanville`s Scep/is. 

It is manifeft that the heavens are void of all 

` Jositle refiltance, and by confequence of all fenjidle 

matter. : : Newton. 

The greater part of men are no otherwife moved 

than by fenfe, aod have neither leifure ñor ability 

„fo to improve, their power of refleétion, a3 to be 

capable of conceiving the divine perfeétions, with- 

out the afiiftance of fenfible objects. Rogers. 

ir is fenfib.e to the touch by its motion, and ‘by 

` its refiftance torbodies:moved in it. sdrbuth. sn Air, 

3. Perceived by the mind, +- 

s ddleneis was punithed by fo, many Gripes in pub- 
"Jick, and che disgrace was morc fenfiole than the 
s pain. “er i Temple. 
4- Perceiving by either mind or fenfes; 

having perception by the mind or fenfes. 

Vhis maft needs remove f 

_  Thefenfble of pains. «ijas g w Milton. 
1 faw you in the eaft at.your firft.arifing: 1 was 

_ a8 foon fenfbleas any of that light when juft hoar: 
ing out, and beginning to travel upwards tusthe 
meridian. 3 l Dryden. 

I dornot fay there is“no foul in man, becaufe He 
isnot ferfible of ‘it in his feep; but'l'do fay, he 


cannot think at any time, waking or Neeping, | 


withoutebeing fenfibic of it. Locke. 
Ai The veriification is as beautiful as the defcrip- 
tion complete ; cvery ear muft be jerfible of it. 
ent) > awe Brcome's Notes on th: Ody/fey. 
v Having moral perception; haviag the 
quality of being affected by moral ‘good 
WGP aif, Fee let a Oe dP > i : ; 
If thoi wert jenfidie of courtefy, 
"T houli not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shak. 
6.. Having quick intellectual feeling ; be- 
' ing.eally or ftrongly affected. 
Eyan I, che boldyelic jenfiole of. wrongs 
Reftrainid by hame, was tose'd toihold my tongue. 
: Y i . _ «| Dryden. 
z. Convinced; perfuaded" A low ufe. - 
‘They are very fenfibiethat they Kad better have 
pufhed their conqueits on’ the’ other fide of the 
_ Adciatielk g for tthen their territories would haves 
dain together. ` dddijon. 


Y ee pyenibilité,French.}{ 8. In low converfation it has fometimes: 


US EN 


the fenfe of reafonable ; judicious ; wife. 

J, Have been tired with, accounts from fenfible 
meny turnifhed with matters of fa&t, which have 
happencd witlin their own knowledge. Addifon. 

SE NSIBLENESS. nu f-[fromyenfble.] . 
1. Pothbility to be perceived by the fenfes. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. 
a So perception ; fenfibility. 
"The" feafiilencls cf the eye renders it fubje& to 
pain, asialfo unht to be dreffed with arp medica- 
meritse Sharp. 
4. Patoful confcioufnefs. 
“There is no condition of foul more wretched 
then that of the Ratélefy cbdurate finner, being a 
king of numbnefs of fonl’;)-and, contrariwife, this 
feeling ured fenftblene/s, and furrow for fin, the moft 
vital qualitye” T3 Hammond. 
§- Judement ;«reafonablenefs»»An ufe not 
2dmitted but in converfation. 
SENSIBLY. adv. [from /enfible.} 
t. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; /cafih’y fed 
Of that felf-blood that fir! gave life to you. Shak. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed ferfi- 
bly. Temple. 

The fats of Humdn-urine may, by the viclent 
motion ofthe blood, be tuined alkaline, and eyen 
corrafive ; and fo they affect the:fibses of the brain 
more fenfibly than other pasts. s> Arbathnct. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 

3. Externally ; by impreffion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term 
his body myftical, can be but one; neither-can 
that one:be fenfitly difcerned by any, inalinuch as 
the parts thereof are fome in heaven already with 
Chritt. . Hecker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception. 
5+#[1n low language.]> Juaicioufly ; rea- 
fonably. © + T l 
Sensitive. adj- [fenfitify Fr.]" Having 

fenfe or perception, but not reafon. 

The feafirve faculty may have le love of 
fome ferfrive objeéts, which though moderated fo 
as/not to falkinto fin, yet, through’ the nature of 
man’s fenfe, may expre(s itielf more fenfitively to- 
wards that inferior object than towards God: this 
is_a piece of human frailty. 

“Al the aétions of the fenfrive appetite are in 
painting calied paffions, becaufe the foul is agitated 
by them, and becaufe the body fuffers and is fen- 
fibly altered. Dryden. 


Bodies ate fuch assare endued with a vegetative | 


foul, has plants 5,.a fenfirive foul, as animals ; or a 
rational foul, as the body of man. ita Ray. 

SENSUTIVE Plant. 2. f. [mimofa, Latin, ] 
Avplanr. 


like a funnel, having many famina in the centre: 
thefe flowers are collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower rifes the piftillum, which: 
afterwards becomés*an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 
tition one roundifh feed., Of this plant the humble 
plants are a fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 
downward ;, but the leaves of the /enfirive plane are’ 
only contracted. f; Miller. 
* Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the differcnt application ‘of 
other badies to them, do very brifely alter their 
figure and motion, and fo have obtained the name 
of fenfitiwe planisyfrom’a motion which has fome 
refemblance ty that which ja animals follows upon 
fenfation. Locke. 
Whence does it happen that the plant, which well 
We name the fenfitive, Mould move and fect? 
Whence know her leaves to antwer her command, 
And with quick Rorror fly the neighb'ring hand? 
Prior. 
The fenfitive plant is fo called, becaufe, as foon 
as you tcuch it, the leaf theinks, Merimer, 


Hammond. | 


‘The'flower cenfifts of one eaf, which is fhaped 


SEN 


SE NSITIVELY. adv. [fiom fenfitive] In 
a fenfitive.manner. 

[The fenfitivefaciitv, through the. natore, of 
man’s fenfe, may exprefs itfelf morc fenfitiuely ‘po - 
wards..3n inferior object. thag towards Gad: .thiy 
tis a piecc of frailty? . _ Hammonds 

SENSO’RIUAL. Fn RS 

SENSORE. l l mfe [Latin.] - 

1.) The part where the fenfes.tranfmit their 
perceptions’ to; the mind p tthe {catcof 
fenfe. 

Spiritual fpecies both vifible and “audible, will 
workurpon-the fenforics, though they move not any 
other bady." Ss. or A atom 

As found ina bell, or mufcal ring, qe other 
founding body, is-nething but.ztrembhng.motion, 
and- the “air nothing bur that. motion propagated 
from the object, in the-fenferlam it is a nfe of 
that motion’ under’the form of fotihd. © Nrevron, 

Is notthe Jeny of ARimas the place to” WHich 
the fenfitive fubitance is prefenty and into which 
the fentible necies of thinzs are carried through 
the nerves of the brain, that.there they may be 
perceived by their immediate prefence to that tub- 
ftance ? L Newton's Ozticks. 

2. Organ of fenfation "T 

That we all have doubie fenferics, two cyes, two 
ears, is an effectual confutation of this atheiftical 
fopbifm. E Bentley. 

SENSUAL. adj. [-/enfuel, French. 

1. Confifting in fenfe; depending on fenfe; 
affecting the fenfes. 

Men ‘in general are too partial in favour-of a 
fenfual appetite, to take notice of truth when they 
have found it, L’Efrange. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The'feale of fer/ua/, mental pow'rs afcends. Pope. 

2. Pleafing to thé” fenfes; carnal; not 
{piritual. i 

The greateft part of men are fuch'as prefer their 
own private good’ before all things, even that good 
which is fen/ual before whatloever is moft divine. 

Hocker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe ; lewd ;. luxurious. 

From amicf them rofe 

Belial, the diflolutett fpicit that fell j 

The fenfuallef, and after Atmodai 

The flefhliett; ircubus, Milton. 

No fmall part of virtue confins in abftaining 
from that wherein enfel men place their felicity. 

j Atterbury. 

SE NSUALIST. 2. /. [from fex/ual.} A car- 
nal perfon 5 -one devoted to corporal 
pleafures. -i | 

Let“ atheifts and’ fea/oalits Catisfy themfclves as 
they arc able; the» former of which will find, 
that, as tong as reafon keeps ler ground, religion 
neither can-nor will lofe hers. South. 

SENSUALITY. nof [from ferval] De- 
votednefs tothe fenfes s addi@ion ‘to 
brutal and corporal plea{ures, .. 

-But you are more intemperate in.your bloody + 


» Than Venus, or thofe,pamner'd animals 


That rege in favage fonfuittity. Shakefpeare, 
_ Rillnot her quick*niug pow'r with furteitings $ 
Mar not'hcr fente with jerfualivy : 
Cak not her ferious wit'an idly things; 
Make not her free-will flave to vanity. -~ Davies. 
__ Denfuaiity isone kind of'pleafure, fuch an one as 
itia. ` DF 
They avoid drefs, letithey'fhould have affections 
talared by anyifen/uuñitypand:diverted. from the love 
of him who is io be-the only: comfortvand delight 
of, cheir wuole beings. Addison, 
oAmpure aud brutal fex/uclity was too much con. 
„Brmed by the religion of thote countries) where 
even Venus anid Bacchus had theirtemples. Bentley. 
Yo SE NSUALLZE. «eva, [fiom fenfugl.] : 
To fink to fenfual pleafures ; to degrade 
the mind into fubjeétion to the fen{cs. 
Not to fufter one's self to be Jenfualized by plea- 
~ Ga fures, 


SEN 
futes, like thofe'who were changed into brutes by 
Circe. : Pope. 
Se'NsuaLLY. adu{from fenfual.] Ina 
_ fenfual manner, 
Sensuous. adj. [from /enfe.] Tender ; 
pathetic ; full of paffion. Not in ufe. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as be- 
ing lef fubtile and fine ; but more'fimple, fenfuous, 
and paffionate. . Milion, 

Senr. ` Thesparticiple paffive of /exd. 

L make a decree that all Ifrael go with'thee ; 

forafmuch as thou art fent of the king. 
l Ezra, viet 4. 
SE’NTENCE. n. f. [/entence, Fr. Senten- 
tia, Lat. ] 
1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fen- 
tence that reafon giveth, concerning the goodnefs 
of thofe things which they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice ‘from: heaven; ‘that fo 
pronounceth of them, neither jertence of men 
grounded upon fuch manifeft and clear proof, that 
they, in whofe hands itis to alter them, may like- 
wife infallibly, even in heart and confcience, judge 
them fo; upon neceffity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and difturb without neceffity. Hooker. 

How will I give fentence againft them. 

Seremiaby iv. 12. 

If matter of fat breaks out with too great an 
evidence ‘to be denied, why, fill there are other 
lenitives, that friendthip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
Ing fentence. South's Sermons. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by 
them we may pafs fenrence upon his doctrines. 

i Atterbury. 
2. It is ufually {poken of condemnation 
pronounced by the judge ; doom. | 

By the confent of all laws, in capital caufes, the 
evidence muft be full and clear; and if fo, where 
one man’s life is in queftion, what fay we to 
a war, which is ever the fentence of death upon 


* many? Bacon's Holy War. 
What refts but that the mortal fentence pafa? 
` Milton. 


3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 
A fentence may be defined a moral. inftruction 
‘` couched in a few words. Brocme's Notesion Ody/fey. 
4. A fhort paragraph; a period in writ- 
lng. 
An excellent f{pirit, knowledge, underftanding, 
and thewing of bard fentences were found in Daniel. 
' Dan.v..%2. 
Jo SENTENCE, Uea. [ fentencier; Fr. from 
the noun. } 
1. To pais thedaft judgment-on:any one. 
After this cold confid’rance, 'fontence me ; 
And, as you-areva‘king, fpeak in’your fate, 
What I have done that mifbecame my place. 
Shakefpeare. 
Came the mild judge ‘and interceffor both 
~“ To fentente man. Milkor. 
2. To condemn; to"doom to punifhment. 
Could that decree from our brother. come? 
Nature herfelt is fentenc’d in. your doom: i 
Piety is no more, » Dry dem 
Idlenefs, fentenced by the decurions, was punish- 
ed by fa many firipes. Temple. 
SEeNTENTIOSITY. n. f. [from sententi- 
ous. ] ` -Comprehenfionin»a fentence. 
Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them no- 
thing abave the lire, or -beyond the-extemporary 
Sententiofity of common conceits with us. 
Bror: Vulgar Erreurs. 
SENTENTIOUS, adj. [Jexencieux, Fr. 
from fentence:] 
1 . Abounding with fentences, axioms, and 
maxims, fhort and energetick, 
Ee is very fwift and fontenticvse 
Sbahe/peare’s As you like it. 


SEN 
ci : 
Eyes are'vocal, tears have tongues 3 
Sententions fhowers! © let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Craf-aw. 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and chasms, 


Foretald us ufeful and fententious truths. J¥aller. 
How'he apes hisvfire, - 
Ambitioufiy Yantenticus I Addifen's Cato. 


2. Comprifing fentences. 

The making. of figuyes ibeing tedious, and"re- 
quiring much room, put men firt. upon contract- 
ing them, as by the moft ancient Egyptian mo- 
numents jt appears they did: next, inftead_ of fen- 
téntisus marks, to chink of verbal, fuch as the Chi- 
nefe ftill retain. Grew's C-fmolcgia. 

SENTE NTIOUSLY. adv._[ from /fententi- 
ous.}, In fhortfentences ; with ftriking 
brevity. 

They defcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and ‘in’ part gravely land fententiowfly: they fay, 
look how many feathers fhe hath, fo many eyes 
fhe hath underneath. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment fententicu/ly, to 
give it more weight. Broome. 

SENTE’NTIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from /enten- 
tious.| Pithinefs of .fentences ; brevity 
with ftrength. 

The Medea I efteem for the ‘gravity and fen- 
tentioufne/s of it, which he himfelfconcludes'to be 
fuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 


SE NTERY. 2. f: [This is commonly writ- 
ten fentry, corrupted from /extinel.] One 
who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
the outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evafion bear him fafe 
Through the frit fenteries, and {tations thick 
Of angels watching round? Milton 

SeonTient. adj. [ /entiens, Latin.) Per- 
ceiving ; having perception. 

Phis ating of the fextient phantafy is perform- 
éd, by a prefence of fenfe, as the horfe is under 
the fenfe of hunger, and that, without any formal 
fyllogifm, preffeth him, to eat. Hale. 


SE'NTIENT. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 
He that has perception. 

Ifthe fentient be carried, paffibus æquis, with 
the body whofe motion it would obferve, fuppof- 
ing it regular, the remove is infenfible. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 


SENTIMENT. 2. J. [ fentiment, Fr.] 
1. Thought ; notion ; opinion. 

The confideration of the reafon why they are 
annexed to fo many other ideas, ferving to'give us 
due fentimentsof the wifdom and goodnefs of the 
fovercign Difpofer, of all things, may not be'un- 


fuitable to the main end of thefeenquirics. Locke. 
like to council or th’ affembly came, 
With equal fouls and-fentiments the fame. Pope. 


2. The fenfe confidered diftinétly from the 
language or things : ‘a ftriking fentence 
in a Compofition. 


Thofe who could no longer defend the conduét 
of Cato; praifed the fentiments. 
r 


SENTINEL: n. f. oifyentinelle, Fr.-from 
Jentio, Lat.} One who watches or Keeps 
guard to prevent furprize. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty jentine/s. / 
S  Skakefpeare’s Richard JII. 
Counfellors are not commonly fo united, but 
that.one counfellor keepeth fentinel over another: 
fo that if any, do counfel out of faction or private 
ends, it commonly comes to the king’s care si 
A Bacon's E Jays. 
Firft, the twoeyes, which have the {ceing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, fpy, or fentinel, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head'’sshigh tow't ; 
And though both fec, yet both but onc thing tell. 
Dirvies. 


-ori 


Dennis. | 
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Love to our citadel reforts, s 
, Through thofe deceitful fallyports qan ae 
Our fentirels betray our forts. Denham. 
The fenfes are fituated in the head; as fenti- 

(nels: in. awatchtower, to receive and convey to 

the foul the impreffions of externaliobjeéte. w 
Ray on the Creaticn, 
Perhaps they had fenrine/s waking while they 
fept; but even this"would be unfoldierlike. | ` 
i Broome. 

Sentry. #. f. [corrupted, I-believe;from 
Sentinel, } 

I. A watch 3 a fentinel ; one'who watches 
in a garrifon, or army, to keep them 
from furprize. 

If I do fend, difpatch ` 
Thofe fentries to our aid ; the ret'williferve 
For a fhort holding. Shake!pcare’s Coriolanus. 
The youth of heil ftri& guard may Icep, 

And fet their fentries to the utmoft deep. Dryden. 
One goofe they had, "twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful fentry, and onduty-now. Dryden 

2. Guard ; watch; the duty of a fentry. ` 

Thou, whofe nature cannot ficep, 
O'er my flumbers fentry keep; 
Guard me "gaint thot watchful foes, 
Whofe eyes are open while mine clofe. Bream. 
` Here foils and death, and death's half-brother, 
CEP, y 
Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden. 


SEPARABI'LITY. #. f. [from /eparable. ] 
The quality of admitting difunion or 


difcerption. | 
_ Separability is the greateft argument of real dif- 
tinction. Glanville. 


The greateft argument of real diftin@ion is 
Separability, and a€tual feparation; for noth tng can 
be feparated from itfelf. WNerrise 

SE’PARABLE, adj. [/iparable, Fr. Jepara- 
bilis, Lat. from /eparate.] 
1. Sufceptive’of difunion ; difcerptible. 

The infufions and decoétions of plants contain 
the moft feparable parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualities 
into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

2. Poffible -to be disjoined from fome- 
thing: with from. | 4 

Expanfion and duration ‘have this farther agree- 
ment, that tho” they ‘are both ‘confidcred by'us as 
having parts, yet their parts are not feparab/e one 
from another. Locke. 

SE’ PARABLENESS« tt. f. [from parable.) 
Capablenefs of-being feparated. 
Trials permit me not to doubt of the /eparab/e- 
nefs of a yellow tin@ure from gold. Beyle. 
To SEPARATE. v. a. [Jeparo, Lat. fe- 
parer, Fr.) Uya 
1. To break ; to divide into parts. 
2. To difunite; to disjoin. 
Pll to England. 


—To Ireland, 1: our feparated fortunes o= a4 
Shall kcep us both the fafer. . Shakefp. Macher. 
Refolv'd, ; 


Rather than death, oraught than death more dread, 
Shall parek TEEI? Miltone 
ewer from, the reft. oi dei srili: 
Can a, body. be, inflammable, from; which, it 
would puzzle a chymift to fepurate an infamma- 
ble ingredient ? , Boyle. 
TE ` 
Death from fin no power can feparates Miltone 


4. To fetiapart ; to fegregate,, 


Separate, me. Barnabas and Saul, for the’ work 
whereuato d- have called them. 
David /eparated to the fervice.thofe who thould 
prophcly. 1 Chron. xx¥o ie 
5. To withdraw. ' ITNA 
Separate thyfelf from me: if'tho wilt! take 
| the left, J will go-to the rights! {Gene xiii. Qe 
To SEPARATE. v. ne *Topart’s'to ‘be 
difunited. a 
. Whea there was not room enough for their 
herds 


sls, xiii. Zoe . 


| 


~ feeds ito fecd, they by confert fparated,sanden- 
Jarged their pafture. - | Locke. 
Seear ATE, adj. [from the verb.] 
3.. Divided from.the reft. | 
*Twere hard -to. conceive an eternal watch, 
whofe pieces were never feparate one from an- 
in any other form. 
z AEA AER ae vet's Theory of the Earth. 
2, Disjoined ; withdrawn. 
+> ‘Eve feparate he with'd. 
3. Secret; fecludedso -> 
In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 3 1) 
_ A fep’rate grove. — 4. Dryden. 
4. Difunited from the body; difengaged 
“from corporeal nature. An emphatical 
fenfe. 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- $ 


-template withour.,the help of the body, it can re- 


tain without -the help of the body too; or elle f 
the foul, or any jeporate fpirit, will nave but little | 


advantage by thinking. « Locke 

Se PaRa Tery. adv. [from /eparaze.] 
Apart; fingly; notin union; diltinct- 
Ty ; ‘particularly. 

‘a Mi of fingslar ufe to princes, if they take 
the opinions of their council both fepararely and 
together; for private opinion is more free, but 
opinion before others is more referved. Bacon. 

Ifyou admit of many figures, conceive the whole 

together, and not ‘every thing /eparately and in 
particular, Dryden. 

Se’PaRATENESS. "n. f. [from /eparate. } 
The ftate of being feparate. 


SEPARA TION. n. f. [ jeparatia, Lat. fepa- | 


ration, Fr. from /eparate. | k ; 
t. The actiof feparating ; disjunction. 
They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth 
live after the feparation from the body. 
Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that 
which is confcious in us, makes a part of our- 
felves; but opon separation trom the vital union, 
by which that confcioufnefs is communicated, 
that, which a moment (ince was patt of ourfelves, 
is now no more fo. _ Locke. 
2. The ftate of being feparate ; difunion. 
As the confufion of tongues was a mark of fe- 
paration, fo the being-of one language was a mark 
of union. Lacon. 


3- The chemical analyfis, or operation of 


difuniting things mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate. with 
gold, will not be recovered 'by'any matter of fe- 
paration, unlefs you "put a greater quantity of fil- 
ver, which is the laft refuge in yeparations. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married 
ftate. 
Did you rot hear 
A buzzing ofa feparasion 
Between the king and Cathrine? Shakefpeare. 
SePARATIST. 2. fu[yeparatifte, Fr. from 
Separate.) ‘One who ‘divides from the 


church; a fchifmatick ; a feceder. 

The anabaptifts, /¢parutifis, and fe&ĝaries te- 
nets are full of {chifm, and inconfiftent with mo- 
narchy. Bacon. 

Our modern feparatifts pronounce all thofe here- 
‘tical, or carnal, trom whom’ they have withdrawn. 

Decay of Piety. 

Says the fepararif?, if thofe, who have the rule 
over you, fhould command you any thing about 
church affairs, you ought not, in ‘confcience, to 
obey them. Scuth's. Sermons. 


SEPARA TOR. 2. f. [from /eparate.] One 
who divides ; a divider. 
Se’paraTory.adj. [from /eparate.] Ufed 
in feparauon. l AO 
The moft confpicuous. gland ofan ‘animal is 
the fyftem of the guts, where theilaGeals are the 
emiflary veflels, or fepararcry dus. 


Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. l 


Milton. ¥ 


Abbet. | . 
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Se*prerere, adj /epio, Lat.] That may 
be buried. ` Bailey. 
Se"prment. n.f. [ fepimentum. Lat.] A 
hedge; a fence. Bailey. 
SEPOSI’'TION. 2. f. [ fepono, Lat.] The 
act of fetting apart ; fegregation. 
SEPT. n.f. [ feptum, Lat.) A clan; a 
race; afatmily ; z generation. A word 
ufed only with regard or allufion to Ire- 
land, and, I fuppofe, Irith. 
This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth 


head of that fepty and alfo unto himfe!f for his 

judgment a greater portion, than unto the plain- 

tiffs. Spenjer on Ireland. 
The Englith forces were ever too weak totubdue 
fo many warlike ,nations, or fepts, of the Irith, as 

did poffefs this iffand. Devies on Ireland. 
The true and ancient RuMfians, ajfept whom he 

had met.with in one of the provinces of that vaft 

empire, were white like the Danes. Boyle. 

SEPTANGULAR, adj. [ feptem and angu- 
lus, Latin.] Having feven corners or 
fides. 

SEPTE MBER.7./. [Latins Septembre, Fr. ] 
The ninth ‘month’ of the year; the fe? 
venth from March. 

September hath its name from being the feventh 
month ‘from March: he is drawn with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 

Pracham on Drawing. 

Se’PTENARY. adj. [ Jeptcnarius, Latin. ] 
Confifting of feven. 

Every controverfy has feven queftions belonging 
to it; though the order of nature feems too much 

neglected by a confinement to this Jeptenary num- 

ber. ; Watts. 

SEPTE'NARY. n. fe The number feven. 

The days of men are caft up by feptenaries, and 
every feventh year conceived to carry fome altering 
character in temper of mind or body. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe conftitutions of Mofes, that proceed fo 
much upon a feptenary, or number of feven, have 
no reafon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. 

SEPTE NNIAL. adj. [ /eptennis, Lat. } 

r. Lafting feven‘years. 

2. Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed ‘with for his Jeptennial vi- 
fit, by a holy inftrumenct from Petropolis, he re- 
folved to govern’ them by fubaltern-minifters. 


SEPTE’NTRION. n. f. [French 
trio, Latin.] The north. 
Thou art as oppofite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, 
Or as the fouth to the feptentrion. Shak. Henry VI. 
SEPTE'NTRION, pad: [ feptentrionalis, 
SEPTENTRIONAL. Latin ; Jeptentřio- 
nal, French.) ` Northern. 
Back’d with a ridge of hills, 


3 Septen- 


men 
From cold feptentricn blafts. 
If the fpring 
Preceding fhould be deftitute of rain, 
Or blant feprencrional with brushing wings 
_ Sweep up the f{moaky mifts and vapours damp, 
Then woe to mortals! Philips. 
SEPTENTRIONA LITY. ». f. [from /epren- 
trional.} Northerlinefs. 
SEPTENTRIONALLY. adv, [from /epten- 
trional.} ‘Towards the, north; northerly. 


Milton's Par, Reg. 


fall, they commonly fink down, and break the 
water, ‘at that extreme Whereat they were Septen- 
trionally excited. Brown. 
To Serre’NTRIONATE. w. x. [from /ep- 


tentrio, Latin.] To tend northerly. 


a better fhare unto the lord of the foil, sor.the | 


SEPTUAGE SIMAL, 


Hotwel’s Vocal F. oreofe f 


That fcreen’d the fruits of th' earth and feats of . 


If they be powerfully excited, and equally ict | 


’ 
SEP 
Steel and good iron, never excited by the load- 


ftone, feptentrionate at one extreme, and» auftra- 
lize at another. Brown. 


SEPTICAL. adj. [onnlxds.] Having pow. 


er to promote or-produce putrefaétion: ” 
As.a feptical medicis:e, Galen commendedithe 
aihes of a falamander. | Brown’s Vulgar Errcurse 


SEPTILA TERAL. adj. [feptem and lateris, 


Lat.) Having feven fides. >» 5 
By an equal’ interval they make feven "fi 
angles, the bafes! whereof are*the feven fides of a 


JSeptilateral-figure, defcribed within avciréley * 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse, 


s rown's Vulgar Erro 
SEPTUA'GENARY. adj. [ fepiiapenarius, 


Lat. fepruagenaire, 
feventy. 

The three hundred years of John of ‘times, or 
Neftor, canot aftord-a reafonabie! encouragement 
beyond Mofes’s feptuagenary determination. © 

Brown s Vulgar Brrotrs.. 
adj. [ feptuagefimus,. 
Lat.} Confifting of feyenty, 

In our abridged and feptuagefimal age, 

rare to behold the fourth generation. i 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


Fr.] Confittin 


eke 


K'of 


it is very. 


SEPTUAGINT. n. f. [/ptuagima, Latin]; 


The old-Greek verfion of the Old Tel- 
tament; fo called as being fuppofed the 
work of feventy-two interpreters, 

Which way foever you try, you shall find the 
product great enough for the extent of this-earth 3 
and if you follow the feptuagint chronology, it will 
fill be far higher.» Burnet, 


SE°PTUPLE. adj. [ /eptuplex, Lat.] Seven. 


timesias much.» ‘A technical'term. 
SEPU'LCHRAD. adj. [ fepulcral, Fr. Jepul- 
chralis, from fepulchrum, Latin.] Re- 
lating to burial ; relating to the prave ; 
monumental. . 
Whilft our fouls negotiate there, 
We like fepulcbral Ratues lay; 
All day the fame our poftures were, 
And we faid nothing all the day. Donres 
Mine eye hath found that {ad fepulcbral rock, 
That was the cafket of heav’n’s richelt ftore. 
Milton. 
Sepulebral lyes our holy walls to grace, ; 
And new-year odes, Pope's Dunciad. 
SE°PULCHRE. 7. S- [fepulere, Fr. Jepul- 
chrum, Latin.) “A grave ; a tomb. 
To entail him and °s heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy /epulcbre? 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
p Fliesand fpiders get a fepu/cbre in amber, more, 
durable than-tħe monument and embalming of any: 
king. Bacon. 
There; where the virgin’s fon his doétrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption, wrought; 
Where J, by thee infpir’d, his praifes fung, 
And on Dis depuledre my offering hung. — Sandys. 
Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have 
continued burning, without fupply, in the fepul- 


cbres of the ancients. | Wilkins. 
If not one common fepulcbre contains 

Our bodies, or óne urn our laft remains, 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone thall join. Drydene: 


To Sk’ PULCHRE. v. a. [from the noun. 
It is accented on the fecond fyllable 
by Shake/peare and Milton; on the firft, 
more properly, by Jonn and Prior.] 
To bury; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s' grave, and call 
Or, at the leaft, in hers fepulcbre thine. 
Tam.glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not fepulebred alive ; 
Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. Ben Fonfon. 
Thou fo feputcbred in fuch pomp dof lie, 
That kings tor fuch a tomb would wiih to dies 
6 Miles. 
Difparted 


her thence ; 
Shakefp. 


SEQ 


Difparted ftreams fnail| from their channels fly, 
Ard, deep furcharg’d, by fandy mountains lic 
Odfcurely jpulcbred. Prior. 
Se purturge. of. [fepuleure, Fr. fepul- 
tura, Lati] Interment ;° burial. 

That Niobe, wecping over her children, wa 

turned int a fone, was nothing elfe but that dur- 
` ing hêr life the'ereted over her f-pultures a mar- 
_ ble tomb of ‘hier own. » Brown. 
Where we may royal frpulrure prepare; 
Wich {peed to Melefinda bring relict, 
Reca) her fpirits, and modecate ber grief. Drgd. 
l In England, fepuiture or, burial.ot thedeadmay 
be deferred and put off for the debts of the perfon 
deccafed. Ayl $e. 
Srqua cious. aij. [fequacis, Lat. ] 
i. Following ;attendant.  * 
Orphcus could lead the favage race, 

And trces uprooted teft their piace, 

‘Seguachous of the lyre ; 

Bue bright Cecil a rais'd the wonder higher: 

When to her organ’ vocal breath was giv'n, 

An angel heard, « T 

And ftraightsappear’d, 

Mittaking earth for hcav'n. 

~ Above thofe fuperttitious horrours that entlave 
The fond feguacious herd, to my tick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ culighten’d few 
The glorious franger kails Thomfen. 
2. Du@ile ; pliant. 

In the greater *bodies the forge was eafy, the 
matter, being duile and fequacious, .and obedient 
to the hand and ftroke of the artificer, and apt to 
he drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 


Sequa‘city. af. [from feguax, Lat.] 
Duftility ; toughrels. ” 

* -Matter whereof creatures are produced, hath a 
clofenefs, lentor, and jeguacity. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Se’quen.a.f. [ fequelle, Fr. fequela, Lat.] 

a. Conclufion ;.fucceeding part. 

Jf black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the feguel of your impofition, 

Your mere enforcement fhall acqu:ttance. me. 
Shakespeare's Richard II. 

Was he not a man of wifdom ? Yes, but he was 

poor. But was he not alfo fuccefsful? True, but 
"still he was poor: grant this, and you cannot keep 

off that unavoidable feguel in the next verfe, the 

poor man’s wifdom is uelpifed. South. 
2. Confequence; event. 

Lec any- principal thing, -as the fun or the 
moon, but once ceafe, fail, or fwerve, and wha 
doth not eafily conceive that the feguel thereof 
would be ruin both to iefelf and whatfoever de- 
pendeth on it? . Heoker. 

In thefe he put two weights, . 
` The feguel each of parting and of fight. „Milton. 
4. Confequence inferred 5. confequential- 


nels. 
What fegacl is there in this argument? An 

archdeacon: is the chief deacon: ergo, he is only 

a deacon. . W bitgifte. 
SEQUENCE. 2. f [fromyéquor, Lat.] 
1. Order of fuccefion. An elegant word, 
_ but little ufed. 

How art thou'a.king, 


But by fair feguence and fucceflion? Sb. Rich. Me, 


a: Series ; arrangement ;" ‘method. 


The caufe procecdeth from a precedent fegucnce 


and ferics of the feafons of che year. 
Bacon's Nataral Hiftory. 
Se’ quent. adj. [ fequens, Latin.] 
3. Following ; fucceeding. 
Let my trial be mine own confeffion : 
Immediate fentence then and fequent death, 
Is all the grace T-beg. Shate/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a gation 3 and now grown 
_Sufpetted to a feguent king, who feeks 
To ttop their overgrowth, “Milten’s Paradise Lef. 
zg. Confequential. 


Dryden. | 


To SEQUESTRATE V, n. 


'3-State of being fet afide. 


SEQ 


SEQUENT: nfi [from the adfeétive.] 


A follower. Not in ufe. 


, 


Here be hath framed a letter.to ajeguent of the | 


ftcanger quceri's, which accidentally mifcarried. 
: Sbhakefpeare. 
To SEQUESTER. "v.a. [ fequeftrer, Fr. 
Secretar, Spanith ; /egvefro, low Latin. ] 


1. ‘To feparate from others for the fake. of 


privacy. 
` Why are you fizucfler’d from all your. train? 
Shakefpeare. 
To the which place a poor feguefter'd ftag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languith. Shakcfp.\ As you like it. 
In hady bew'r 
More. tacred and feyuefter’d, though but feign'd,” 
Pan or Sylvanus never Nept. Milton. 
Ye facred Nine !..thar aliimy foul poffefs, 
Whofe saptures-fire me, and whafe vifions Blefs, 
Bear mc, oh bear niez to fcgwefter'd fcenes 
Of bow'ry-mazes, and farrounding greens.) Pope. 
2. To put afide ; toiremove- 

Although I had wholly jczueFer’d my civil af- 
fairs, yct I fet dowa, out of experience in bufinefs, 
and conyerfatton in bouks, what 1 thought perti- 
nent ta this affair. Bacen. 


3. To withdraw ;: to fegregate. 

A thing as feafonable in grief asin joy; ‘as de- 
cent being added unto actions of greateft weight 
and {S'emnity, as being uled, when; men mott e- 
quifter themfeives from action. _ Hovkir. 

4. To fet afide from the ufe of the owner 
to that of others: as, his annuity Is /e- 
qusftered to pay his-creditors. 

5. To deprive of poffeffions. 7 

It was his taylor and his cook, his fine fafhion 
and his French ragouts, which fegaefered him; 
and, 'in a word, he came by his poverty as finfully 
as fome ufuatly do by their riches. South. 


SEQUE STRABLE, adj. [from feguefirate:] 
1. Subject to privation. 
2. Capable of feparation. l 
Hartfhorn, and divers other bodies belonging 
to the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneafily 
fequeftrable falt. $ Boyle. 
To fequetter ; 
to feparate. y? 
In general contagions, more perifh for want of 
neceffaries than by the malignity of the difeafe, 
they being fegu:/trated from mankind. 
Arbuthnot oa Air. 
SEQUESTRATION. n. f.{ /equeftration, Fr. 
from /equefrate. | 
1. Separation; retirement. 
His addition was to courfes vain; 
I never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any /egucfration 


From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Hen. V.. 


There muft be leifure, retirement, folitudc, and 
a fequcftration of a man’s felf from the noife of the 
world; for truth fcorns to be feen by eyes much 
fixt upon inferior obje&s. South. 


2. Difunion; disjun@ion. 
The metals remain unfevered, the fire only di- 
viding the body into fmaller particles, hindering 


ret and continuity, without any feguc/fration of 


elementary principles. Boyle. 
Since Henry Monmouth firit began to reign, i 

Before whofe’glory I was great in arms, 

This loachfome fegucffration have I had. 


Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 


4. Deprivation of the ufe and profits of a 
potefiion. | 

If there be a fingle {pot.in the glebe more bar- 

ren, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the 

caprice or pique of toe bifhyp, to build ypon it, 

under pain of feguefraticne ` Swift. 


SER 


Sequestra TOR m. f: [from /eguefrare. } 
One who takes from aman the profit of 
his pofleffions.»' - tA bsotis ASi, 

I am ‘fallen ints the hands of publicans and 
Sequeftrators, and they have taken all trem me. 

ai Taylor, 

Sera ctio. n, f. [Italian; perhaps of 
Oriental original. he g is lolt in the 
pronunciation.) A houfe of women kept 
for debauchery. 

There js, a great deal more folid content fo be 
found ina confant courfe of well living, than ia 
the voluptuoufniels of a feragiiz. — Norrise 

SERAPH. n.f. Uaw], One of the or- 
ders of angels. ° 

He is infinitely more, remote, in the real excel- 
lence of his “nature, from the higheft and per- 
fedteft of ail created Geings, than the pureft Jerapb 
is from the moft contemptible part of matter, and 
confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row-underftandings can conceive of him.’ © Lockes 

As full, as pertéét, inivile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ferapb that adores and burns. Pope. 

SERA PHICAL. ) adj .{ /eraphique, Fr. from 

Sera’ purck. $ | feraph.] 

1. Angelick; angelical. 

Love is curivus of little things, defiring to be 
of angclical purity, of perfect innocence, and're- 
poical fervour. Tayler. 

Serapbick arms and trophies, Miton. 

2. Pure; refined from fenfuality. 

PiStosthe world a fecreryety 

Whether the nytoph, to pleafe her fwain, 

Talks ina high romantick ftrain ; 

Or whether he at laft defcends ` ' 
, To like with lefs ferapbick ends, - Swift. 

SERAPHIM. 2. f. [This is properly the: 
plural of /eraph, and therefore cannot 

` have s added; yet, in compliance with 
our language, /eraphims is fometimes 
written. ] Angels of one of the heavenly 
orders. 

To) thee cherubim and ferapbim continually do 


. * Common Prayer. 
‘Then flew one of the ferapbims unto me, having 
a live coal in his hand. Tfziak. vi. 6. 
Of ferapbim another row. “Milien 
Sere. adj. [peamian, Saxon, todry:) Dry ; 
withered ; no longer green. See Sear, 
The mufes, thatiwere want green hay? to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches feres ‘Sper ir, 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and fre 
Ill2fac'd, worfe bodied, fhapelefs every where; 
Vitious, ungentle. Shake/peare’s Comedy of Ervonys, 
_ Ere this diurnal, ftar + ' - 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd brams 
Reflected may with matter fere foment. ° Bhiljc.:, 
They fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 


“Diy din. 
On a fere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 
Mufing and stil ` Reave's Royal Convert, 
Sere. m, J: [OF this word I know not the 
etymology; nor, except from this paf- 
fage, the meaning. Can it come, like 
Jheers, from y-cynan, “Saxon, to ‘cut i] 
Claw ; talon. tap en Eke 


æ 


c 


Two eagles, 


* That mounted on the winds, together fill’ . 


Their ftrokes extended; but arriving now 

Amidft the council, over every brow 

Shook ihcir thick wings, and threat’ning death's, 

cold fears, e ; 

Their necks and cheeks tore with their cager feres, 
f tn n i ay” Chapman.” 
SERENADE. m/f. [ jcrenade, Fr. ferenata, 

Italian ;. whence, in. Milton, Jerenate from 

Jerenus, Latin ; the lovers commonly at- 

tending their miftrefles in: fair nights’) 

. os f Mufick 


~ 


© SER 


Mufick or fongs with which Jadies are | 


enreriained by their lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or Wanton malky OF Iuiussys-. 


Or ferenate, which the ftarv'd lover fings | 
“Yo his proud fair; bet quitted with difduin. Miir. 
Foolith fwallow, what doft thou 
So often at my wi do, 
| With cea ii dy Crwley. 
Shall the neighbours nightly reft invade, | 
At her dear doors, with fome vile ferenade ? . 
V br Dryder. 
Will fancies he never fhould have been the man 
heis, had not he broke windows, and. difturbed 
" honeft people with his midnight ferenades, when he 
was a young fellow. ' Addifon. 
To SERENA DE. v. a.. [from the noun. ] 
To entertain-with noéturnal mufick. 
He continued ta fererade her every morning, till 
the qucen was charmed with his harmony. 
oe f i Speclator. 
SERENE. adj. [ferein, Fr. ferenus, Lat.] 
t. Calm;»placid ; quiet. 
Spirits live.infpher'd 
yo In regionsumild of calm and fercre air. Milton. 
The.moon, ferenein glory, mounts, the fky. Pepe, 


wall 


2. Unruffled ; undiliurbed ; even of tem- 


per ; peaceful or calm of mind ; fhew- 
ing a cahn mind. 
‘There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His fature, and upright with front /erene : 
Govern the rette Miltor. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of ‘all 
~ that is paf, unto future circumf{pection, and a fe- 
rene expectation of the future life. Greww's Cx/mol. 
Gutta Sere NA. n. f. An obftruction in the 
optic nerve. 
Thefe eyes that, roll in vain, ; 
So thick a drop ferene bath quench’d their orbs. 
r Milton. 
Sers’ne. x. /- [from the adjective.] A 
calm damp: evening. 
Wherever death doth pleafe t* appear, , 
Seas, ferenes, fwords, thot, ficknefs, all are there. 
Ben fonfon. 


Jo Serene. vas [ferener, Fr. fereno, 


Latin. } 
t. To calm; to quiet. 
2. To clear; to brighten. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the bafer repy lees. 
Sern NELY. adv. [trom ferene.] 
1. Calmly ; quietly. å 
'Fhe fetting lun,now fhone ferenely bright. Pope. 
2. With unrufled temper ; coolly. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, 
cannot be fuppofed innate ; it being impoffible thar 


Not proper. 


Philips. 


men would, without shame or fear, confidently:and_ 


ferencly break a rule, which they could not but evi- 


dently know that God had {ct up. Locke. 
The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serénely pleafant, calmly fair: 
Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 


SERE newness. x. fa [from ferene.] Sere- 
nity. | 
SERE witupde..2./. [from /erene.] -Calm- 
-Y néfs ; coolnefs of mind. | Not in vfe. 
From the cqual diftribucion of the phlegma- 
tick humour will fow quietude and ferenitude in 
_ the affe€tions. 
Serenity. nif [ferenité, Fr.” fromm 
renus, Latin: fs. «3 | us 
1. Calmnefs ; mild temperature. 
In the confitution cf! a perpetual equinox, the 
beft part of the globe would he delolare ; and as to 
thar little that would be inhabited, there is ro.rza- 
fon toy expe&t thas it would“conttantly exjoy thar 
admired Calm and ferenity.  t Bently. 
Pure Jrrenity apace oj. > ig? 
Jnduces thought, and‘contempiation fill, Tbm/. 


: SER 


2. Peace; quietnefs; not difturbance. 
A general pezce and fercrity newly fucceeded a 
AEN, ME A teased ehranghout all his king- 
3. Evennefs.of temper ;.coolnefs of mind. 
I cannot’ fee haw any men. fhould ever tranf- 


renily, were they innate, and ftamped upon their 

| minds. Locke. 
SRGB.: f. [ ferge, French; xerga, Spa- 
nih, which Covaruvias derives from 
xirica, Arabick; Skinner from ferge, 
German, a mat.] A kind of woollen 
cloth. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, an- 
other weaves into cloth, „another into kerfey or 
Jerge, and another inte arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers; all vour thuttles throw, 

And bid broad-cloths and: fergesgrow. Gay. 

gente, Italian; from ferviens} Latin. ] 

1. ‘An officer whofe bufinefs “it is to exe- 


cute the commands of magiftrates. 
s Had Vbut time, as this fell fergeant, Death, 
Is Rri& in his arreft, oh! I couldtell. Sb. Haml. 
When it was day, the maziftrates fent the fer- 
geants, faying, ket thefe men go. As, XVI. 35. 
z. A petty officer tn the army. 
This is the fergeanr, 
Who like a goodvand hardy foldier fought. 


3. A lawyer of the higheit rank under a 
judge. 
None fhould be made fergeants, but fuch as pro- 
bably might be held fit to fe judges afterwards. 
í Bacen. 
4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s 
fervants: as, fergeant chirurgeom; that 
1s, a chirurgeon /ervant to the kirg. 
SE RGEANTRY. n. f. [from /ergeant. | 
Grand fergeantry is that where one holdeth lands 
of the king by fervice, which he ought to do in 
his own perfon unto him: as to bear the king's 
bannersor his fpear, or to lead his hoft, or to be his 
marfhal, or to blow a horn, when he feeth his ene- 
mies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to 
fight within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; 
or to bear the king's fword before him at his coro- 
nation, or on that day to be his fewer, carver, bùt- 


man holdeth tand of the king, to yieid him yearly 
fome {mall thing toward his wars; as a fword, 
dagger, bow, knife, fpear, ‘pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair‘of fpurs, or fuch like Cowelli. 


Se RGEANTSHIP. n. f. [from fergeant. ] 
The office of a fergeant. 
Se’ries. n. f. [ferie, Fr. fericsy Latin.] 


1. Sequence; order. 


Ward of Infidelity. 
The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot 
fupply, heving’deftroyed too many letters to pre- 
ferve any feries. Pope. 
2, Succeffion: ‘courfe. doe 
This is the ferics of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine, are born to know. 
| Pope. 
SE’RIOUS. adj. [ ferieux, Fr. ferius, Lat] 
1. Grave ; dolemn; not.volatile ; notlighte 
of behaviour. | 
Ah ! my friends! while we laughs: allythings 
are ferious round about,us: God ia fericus; who 
exerciieth patience towards us; Chrift is ferious, 
who fhed his blood for us; ‘the Moly Ghott ‘is 
firicus, whorftrivcth again the: obinaey of our 
hearts; the Holy Seriptures bring’to opr. ears the 
moit ferisusthings in the world; the Holy Sacra- 
ments repreient the moft feriovs and awful cnuttérs ; 
theawhbole creation is ferius in ferving God, and 


greis thole moral rules, with confidence and /e- | 


SERGEANT. n. /. [ Jergent, French ; /er- 


Shakefpeare's Macbeth. | 


ler, or chamberlain.” Petit fergeantry iswhere a f 


Draw out that antecedent, by refleAing briefly 
upon the text, as it lies in the feries of the epiftle.. 


. SER 


us; all that are in heaven or hell are fericur e hoy 
then can we be gay? To give thefe excellent 
words their full force, it fhould be known that they. 
came not from the priefthood, but the: court; and 

' ..-** Enaland ever boafted. 


2. Important ; weighty ; not trifling. ` 


Vil hence to London on a feric#s matter. 
i> Shakcfpeare’s Henry VIe 
There's nothing ferious in mortality 5 yo sn 
All is but toys. Shakefpeare’s, Machethe 


SERIOUSLY. adv. [from ferious.} Grave- 


ly ; folemnly; in earneft;: without le- 
vity.. 

It cannot,but be matter of very, dreadful con~ 
fideration to afy one, fober and, in his wits, to 
think ferioufly with himfelf, what,horror.and ccn- 
fufion muft needs furprife that man, at the laft day 
of account, who had led his'whole life by one rules 
when Gud intends to judge him by another. South. 

All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind, 
That thou could{t fericufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to beHeve a God. Dryd. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian) Lactantius, and Ar-: 
nobiuss tell us, that this, martyrdom firit of all 
made them ferioufly inquifitive into: that religion,- 
whichrcould endue the mind with fo ntuch ftrength, 
and. overcome the fear of death, nay, ra.fe an ear- 
neft delice of it, though it appeared in a!l its ter- 
rOrse Addijon. 


SERIOUSNESS, x. f. [from /erious.] Grå- 


vity ; folemnity ; earneft attention. 

That Spirit of religion and ferioufne/s vanithed atl 
at once, and a {pirit of libertinifm and: profanenefs 
{tarted up in the room of it.» Atrerb. Strmoms.- 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, 
who then conducted*him with great filence and 
Jerioufnefs to along gallery, which was darkencd.at 
nvOn-day. Addifon’s Speftators 


SERMOCINA TION, n. f [ fermocinatio, 


Latin.) * The actor practice of making 
fpeeches. 


SERMOCINA TOR, f> [.fermocinor, Lat. } 


A preacher ;.a fpeechmaker. 
Thefe obftreperous fermocinators make eafy im + 
preffion upon the mind$ of the vulgars Howl. 


Se’ RMON. n.f. [ fermon, Fr. Jermo, Latin. }. 


A difcourfe of inftruction pronounced by 
a divine for the edification of the. peo- 
ple. 

As for our fermons, be they-never'fo found and 
penfeét, God's word they*are not, as the ‘fermons 
of the prophets were; no, they arc but ambigue 
oufly termed his word, becaufe his word is com- 
monly the fubject wherepf they treat, and muft be 
the rule whereby they are framed. Hocker. » 

This our life; exeinpt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermens-in ftones, and good in every thing. Shak.» 

Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 

As left no time to pructife any: 

He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach'd themo’er again. Crafhacue - 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their 
fermons, have. read. a Icéture-of athcifm in their 
practice. Stuth. - 

His preaching much; butt more his: practice 

wrought ; 
A living firmon of the truths he taught.: Dryden. 
To SE RMON. v.a. [ fermoner, Fr. from the: 
noun. } 
1. To ducourfe as in'a fermon.. 

Some would rather have good. difcipline ‘deli- 
vered plainly by way of precept; or fermoned at 
large, than’ thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical 
duvices.: Spenfere 

2. To tutor; to teach’ dogmatically; to 
Jefton. l | 
Come,’ fermon meno farther : 
No villanous bounty yct hath pafs’d’ my heart. 
Shake'peare’s Tinton. 
SE r MOUN- 


S ER 
SER ovk Tas wor Sefelitin. fi [ flex, Lat.] 


A. plant. . 
Ssrosity. ». fJ. [ferafté, Fr.} Thin or 
watery, part ofthe 
Ju ebele the falnerdib addes. but it.semains 
dnavidedmbirdss a etg ba hos, Bregun. 
sea The tumour rof the,throatpawvhicht occafions 
the difticulty of iwallowing .and. breathing, , pro- 
secda from a fercfty obftrutting the glands, which 
'- miy be watery, ælematofe, or fchirrous, according 
** "ts the vifcohity of the humour. ie -n Arbyebrot. i 
SEROUS, agja l fercux, French; ferofus, 
Latin. ] n 
tł. Thin; watery. Ufed ofthe tpårt of 
the blood whichi'feparates' in congela- 
tion from the grumous or red part, 
-%» Adapted to the frum. 

s- This difeafe is commonly, an. extravafation of 
icrum, agceived in.fome.cavity of the body ; for 
there mayybe alfo a.dropfy. by,.a dilatation, of the 
ferous veliels, as that in the ovarium. à 

. tà , Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SE’RPENT. #. /. [/erpexs, Latin.) An 
animal. that.moves by undulation with- 
out legs. They are often. venomous. 
They are divided. into two. kinds: the 

piper, whith “brings young’; and’ the 
fnake, that lays eggs. 

t > She was artayed ll in lily white, = 
Ané in herright+hand bore a cup of geld, 

With wips"and water fill’d ap tothe height ; 
‘An which a ferpent did bimfelf enfold; 
That horror ‘made to al! that did behold. 
e ° Fairy Queen. 
i She ftruck me with her tongue; 
Moft ferpent like; upon the very heart? 
<7 Shake/peare’ss King Lear. 

l They,for'tnder ground, Ór circuit wide; 

S With ferpeat error wand ring, found their way. 
y. rs : 4 Milten. 

The chief challeng'dit he; whofe pradtis’d wit 

Knew all the ferpent mazés-of decet, "7 

Eludes my fearchse oe Pope's Ods fey, 
SERPENTINE, adjf U ferpentiaus, Lat. from 

Serpent.) RRROIES BO EVER WOES 

1. Reéfeinblinp a ferpenty © wo = 

~~’ craved of him, to te3d"mé to tho top of this 

‘rock, with meaning Lo free Hint from fo ferpentine 
a tompanion as Tam., “O° " Sidacy. 

This of agrs is defcribed with Iegs, wings, a fer- 
A R aos > if . és į wi 

pontine and winding tail, ‘anc ‘a.creft or comb fome- 
what likea cock. | | - Brown. 
3 Nothing wants, but that thy Mape 
Like his, and'cclour ferpentine, may hew 

s Milton's Paradife Lof. 


a a Ja fip we ruu 


“* Thy inward fraad. 
The figures and theirsparts ought to have a jer: 
pertine and flaming form naturally ; thefe forts of 


outlines have I know not what of life and feem- | 


ing motlon.in them, which very much_réfembles 
the activity of the fame’and ferpents Dry dem, 
2. Winding like.a ferpent ; anfra€tuous. | 
SR- Nor can the fun 
Perfe&t a'citclesvor maintain his way 
One inch dire€t ; but where ke rofe to-day 
He-¢onies no more, but with a cozening line 
Steals by that point, and fo is ferpentine, Donne, 
His hend th’ adorned firmament difplay’d,, | 
Thofe /e+pentine Yeeconftant motions made. i 
1 a Sandys. 
How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ferpentine, i 
Traverfe, before he fplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, lot in fand, creeps to the German main? 
s Blackmore. 
SERPENTINE. n. fe [dracantium. } Ao 
, herb. i Minfworith, 
SERPENTINE Stone. n. f. 
There were three fpecies of this tone known 
among the ancients, all refembling one another, 
and celebrated for the fame virtues. The one 


‘Serper. 2. /. A bakket: 
[Serri Ginous. adj. [from /erpigo, Lat.] 


SER 

was, greeny variegated with fpots of. black, hence 
called the black ophites; another, called the white 
ophites, was grecn alfo, but variegated with, fpots 
of white; ths SÙ}? variegated with {mall black 
fpots. -The ancients tell us, that it was a cer- 
tain remedy againft the poifon of the bite of fer- 

pents 5 but it is now juitly rejected. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
Accept in good part a bottle made of a feren- 
tine flene, which hath the quality to give any wine 
or water, that thall be infufed therein for four-and 
twenty hours, the taite and operation of the fpa- 
water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the 
fpleen and gravel. Wotton. 


Serpent's Tongue. n. f. [ophioglafon.} An 


herb. Ainfworth. 


Ainfworth. 


Diteated with a ferpigo. 
Thetkin behind her car downwards became fer: 


ive acd was covered with white fcaless. Wijon. 
AY x 


RPI'GO. 2. J. [ Latin. }A kind of tet- 
ter. 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
Do curfe the gout, ferpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no fooner. Shakelpeare. 
She had a node, with pains, on herright leg, and 
a ferpigo on her right hand. ` W ijiyan 
o SERR. v. a. [ ferrer, French.]. To 
drive hard together ; to crowd into a 
little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor 
deferving reception. 
The frowning and knitting of the brows is 2 ga- 


thering or ferring of the {pirits, to refit in fome f 


meafure ; and alfo this knitting will follow upon 
carneft ftudying, though it be without diflike. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpisit of a 

body, and upon thar the more grofs parts contract 

and jerr themfelves together. ~~” Bacen, 


SERRATE. ) adj. [ ferratus, Lat.] Form- 
Se°RRATED. § ed with jags or indentures 


like the edge. of a faw. 
All. that have ferrate tecth are. carnivorous. Ray. 
The common heron hath long legafor wading, 
a long ncck,anfwerable. thereto ta reach prey, a 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes, with! ftrong 
sehooked talons, one of which is remarkably ferrete 
on the edge. Derham's P by /fico-Fbeolog’y. 
e This, tiek is-ufually dcnotted, and.always.arm- 
ed: one of them with a curious fhark’'s tooth 
near af.yincbylong, and indented or jferrered on 
both edges: a {curvy weapon. Grew. 


Serra TION. a. f. [from Arra," Latin.] 


‘Formation in the fhape-of a faw. 


SERRATURE., m /. [from ferray Latin. ] 


Indenture like teeth of faws. 

_. Thefe ‘are ferrated on the edges; but thes fert 
à ratures are’ deeper and groffer than in any of the 

reft. Woodsvard. 


To St’rry. v.a. [ ferrer, French; ferrato, 


Italian.] To prefs clofe ; to drive hard 
together. For ferry, Bacon ules ferr; 
‘but neither /err nor ferry are received. ; 
With them rofe are. 4 

A foseft huge of fears; and.thronging helms 

Appear'd, and ferried fhiclds in’ thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. * Milton's. Par. Loft. 
Foul difipation’ follow'd, and force’? rout; 
Nor fcrv'd ittoirelix their ferried files. ` f 
Milson's Par. Loft. 


SERVANT. m. f. [ fervant, French ; fervus, 


Latin. ] | 
1.. One who attends another, and, aéts at 
his command : the correlative of ‘matter. 
Ufed of man-or woman. $ 
We are one in fortune both ~ 
Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov`d moft, 
Shakepeare. 


SER 


1 had father bera country feryant maids 


Than-a'great gucen with this condition. i 
$ a vsneyp iun" iibard IIS, 


He difdain’d not 
Thenceforth the form of Servant toiaffume. Afr. 
For mafter or for fervant here to.call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 
2. One in a ftate of fubjection. Unufual. 
Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the fervant to defea, 
Which elfe fhould free have wrong’d. 
aa Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
3- A word of civility ufed to fuperiors or 
equals. wt 
This fubje@ion, due from all men to all mMêny 
is fomething more than the compliment of courfey 
when our betters: tell us they are our humble fer- 
wants, but underftand us to be their flaves, Swift. 
To SERVANT. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To fubje&t. Not in ufe. i 
l My affairs ` l 
Are fervanted to others *¥ though T owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 
In) Wolfcian breatts. Shakifpeare’s Coridanus. 


To SERVE. v.a. [/ervir, French; Jervios 


Latin.] 
1.- To work for. 
Becaufe thou art my. brother, fhouldf thou 


therefore ferve me for nought? Genefis, xxix. 25. 


2. To attend at command. 
A goddefs among gods ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels rumberlefs, thy daily train, Milton. 
3: To obey fervilely or meanly. > 
When wealthy, thew thy wifdom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth ferve thee. 
Denbam. 


4. To fupply with food ceremonioufly. 
* Others, pamper’d in their fhamelefs pride, 
Are ferv'd ineplate,sand in their chariots ride, 
: wes ' pe Dryder, 
5. To bring meat-as a ménial attendant : 
with iz or-wp: within, as meatdrefied 
in the kitchen is brought info another 
room ; With wp, as the room of repaft is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 
Bid them cover the table, frue: insthe meaty 
and we will come in to dinner. ex 
+ Shakefpcare’s Mercbéut of Venice. 
Soon after our dinner was ferved jng which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meet: we 
had alfo dink of, three forts, all Wholefomc and 
good. si s Bacon, 
Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they 
-danced a little in phantaftick pofturesy retired a 
while, and then returned)" ferviag up a banquet as 
at folemn funerals, "9. “yy Taylor, 
Some part he roafts; then ferwessithap fo dicft, 
AnA bids.me.welcome.to thisbumble feat’: 
Moavwid. with difdain, is sees Go ) 
, Awithavenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryden. 
The<fame mefs fhould be ferwed up again for 
fupper, and breakfaft next morning. © = 
G  Arbutemts Hiftcry of Febna Buile 
6. -To be fubfervient-or. fubordinate to. 
Bodics bright and’ greater fhould not ferye 
The lefa not bright. Milton. 


7- To,fupply. with any thing):.as, the cu- 


, . Yate ferved two churches. » -> 


> They that ferve thecity, thal ferwe it out of 

rallthe tribes of Ifrael. i Exekvxlviii. 19. 

8. To obey in military aétions: «as, he 
Jerved the king in three campaigns. 


Q. To be fuficient-to: 


i If ary fubject, intereft, or fancy has recom- 
mended, their reafoning:is after their fafhion ; it 
,ferves their turn. <" WPP Locke. 
10. To be of-ufe to; to afi; to pro- 
mote.. r tus 
When a ftorm of afad mifchance beats:uaonour 


fpirits, turn it into fume advantage, by obferving 
where 


SER 


where it can jerve another end, either of religion 
-or prudence. Taylor. 
He confider’d every creature 
Molt opportune might ferve his wiles. 
11. Tovhelp by good ofhces. ` 
Shall he thus [erue Mis country, and the mufe 
' The tribure of her juft applaufe retufe ? Tate. 


SER 


7. Tofuit; to be-convenient. 
We have the funw.ary of all our griefs; 
When time fhall ferve to thew in articles. 
i Skasefpeare’s Heery IV. 
As occafion: ferwes, this nobie queen 
And prince hall follow with a freh fupply. 
Shakelpesre’s Henry V1. 


Milton. 


SE R 


to the crown; but the Jords: drew all the refet 
and dependency of the common pevple unto them- 
felvese Davis's Stete of Ireland. 


g. Actual duty ; office. 


The order of human fociety cannot be pre- 
ferved, nor the forvices requifite to the fupport of 
it be fupplied, without a diftinGion of Nations 


12. To comply with; to fubmit to. 

They think herein we ferve the time, becaufe 
-therchy we cither hold or tvek preterment. Hocker. 

13-° To fatisfy ; to content. 

LAs the former cmpty plea ferved the? fottith 
Jews, this equally ferves thefs to put them into 
3 fool's paradite, by feeding their hopes, without 
changing their I.ves. l Seurh. 

Nothing would firwe them but riding. L’Efira. 

One halr-pint bottle frves them both to dine, 
Ard is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

1g. To ftand inftead of any thing to one. 

The dull flat falfehood ferw.s far pohcy 5 

» And, in the cunning, truth itfeif *s alyes Pepe. 
15. [Je fervir de, French.] To SERVE 
“pimfelf of. ‘Yo make ufe of. A mere 

Galliciim. 

A comp ete brave man muft koow {clidly the 
ma`n end he isin the world for: and withal how 
to fervedimfelf of che divine’s high contemplations, 

“ot the metzphytician’s fubtile-tpeculations, .and of 
the natural philofepher’s minute obfervations. 
Dighy on the Soul. 

They would ferve themfelwes <f this torm. Taylor. 

I will ferve myfelf of this correeflion. Céillingw. 

It is much more eafy for men to jferve their 

‘own ends of thofe principles, which they do not 
tinto men, but find there Tilletfon. 

If they elevate themfelves, ‘tis only to fall from 
a higher place, becaule they ferve thanfelves of 
other men's wings, neither underitanding their utc 
nor virtue. Dryden's Dufrefney. 

16. To treat; to requite: in an ìll fenfe: 
as, he /erved me ungratefully. 

17. [In divinity.]. Yo worfhip the Su- 
preme Being. 

BMatiers bid leave to God, him ferve and fear. 

Milton. 
18. To Serve a warrant. To feize an 
offender, and carry to juttice. 
19. To Serve an ofice. ‘Yo difcharge any 
onerous and public duty. 
To SERVE. V. n. 
1. To be a fervant, or flave. 

M{rael ferwed for a wife, and for a wife he k: pt 

fheep. Hofea. 


We will give thee this. aifo, for, the fervice 
which thou that ferve with me. Gencfity xx. 27. 


2. To be in fubjedtion. 

Thou hit mide me to ferve with thy fins; 

thou haft wearied me with thine iniquities. 
Jjuiab, xiii. 24. 
3. To attend ; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about mnch ferving, and 
faid, Lord, doft chou.not care thu: my iter hath 
left me to ferve alone? s Luke, Xi 40. 

4. To engage in the duties of war under 
«command. 

Both more or lefs have given bim the revolt ; 
And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 
"W hofe hearts are abfint too. © Shakefps Macberh. 
Many noble gantlemen canre out of all parts of 
Ital», who hal before been great commanders, but 
nw ferval as private gentlemen without pay. 

; Knalles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
ç. To produce the end defired. 

‘Ehe look’ b:wrayed, that, as the ufed thefe or- 
naments not for heilelf, but to prevail with ano- 
ther, 1n the feared that all would not jerve. Sidney. 


6. To be futiicient for a purpofe. 
Take it, the faid; and, when your needs require, 
This lietie, brand will ferve to light your fire. 


Vou.lL Dryden. 
"y OL. 


g. To officiate or minifter: as, he erved: 


Read that; ‘tis with the royal fignet nan'd, 
And given me by the king, when time fhould ferve, 
To be perus'd by- you. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

8. To conduce ; to be of ufe. 

Church:s, as every thing elfe, receive their 
chief perfection trom the end whereunto they f 
Jerve. Hooker. 

Our fpcech to worldly fuperiors we frame in 
fuch fort as ferverh beh to inform and perfuade the 
minds of them, who otnerwife neither could nor 
would great'y' regard our neceliities. Hooker. 

Who leffens thee, againfl his purpofe frees 
To manifett the more thy might, Milter. 

Fint inveitigate tne variety of motions ana 
figures made by the organs which ferve for articu. 
lation, and the variety of matter to which thofe 
articulations are feverally applicd. Hiulder. 

Fathion is, for the moaft part, nothing but the 
oftentation of riches; and therefore the high price 
of what ferves to that, rather incrcafes than leten: 
its vent. Locke. 

Our victory only ferved to lead us on to further 
Wifionary profpects. Swift. 


and a long fubordination of offices. Rogers. 
10. Employment; bufinefs. 

If ttations of power and trut were confantly 
made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 
would endeavour to excel in the duties of a religi- 
ous life, in order to qualify themfelves for publick 
Jervice. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh toexpertence of fervice abroad, 
or is put to a picce or-pike, he makcth a worthy 
foldicre Sfeniira 

At the parliament at Oxford, his yauth, and 
wane of experience in fea-ferviev, had fomewhat 
been shrewdly touched, even befure the fluices of 
popular liberty were yet fetopen. PH otton’s Bucks 

12. A military achievement. 

Such fellows willdcarn you by rote where fervices 

were done, at fuch and duch a breach. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Herry Ve 


13. Purpofe ; ufe. 
Ali the veffels of ‘the king's houfe are not for 
ufes of honour; fome be common ftuff, and for 
mean fervicesy yet profitable. Spelman. 


14. Uieful ofice ; Advantage conferred. 
The ftork’s plea, when taken in a net, was, the 
fervice hedid in picking up venomous creatures. 
L'Efirange. 
The clergy prevent themfelvcs from doing much 
Jerviceto religicn, by affe€ting fo much to converte 
with each other, and caring fo little to ming'e with 
the laity. Swifta 
Gentle ftreams vifit populous. towns in their 
courfe, and are at once of ornament and fervice te 
them. Pope. 
That frvice may really be done, the medicine 
muft be given in larger quantities. Mead. 
15. Favour. 
To thee a woman's fervices are due, 
My fool ufurps my body. Shake/p. King Lear. 


16. Public office of devotion. 


According to this form of theirs, it muft ftand 
for a rule, No fermon, no fervice. Hooker. 
If that very ferwice of God in the Jewith fyna- 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and fan@tify 
with his own prefence, had fo large portions of the 
law .and prophets, together with the many prayere 
and pfalms read dey by day, as equal in a manner 
the length of ours, and yet in that refpećt was 
newer thought to deferve blame; is it now an of- 
fence, that the like meafure of time is beftowed 
tn-the like manner? Hockers 

I know no- necefity why private and fingle 
abilitics fhould quite juftle out and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts 
of many learned and godly meny:fuch as the com- 
pofers of the fervice book werc. King Charles. 

The cangregation was difcompofed, and divine 
Service broken off. Watts. 

17. Courfe ; order of dithes. 

Cleopatra made Anthony a fupper fumptuous 
ard royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary fer- 
vice feen on the board. Hakcevill. 
18. A tree and fruit. [ forbus, Latin. ] 

y The flower confitts of teveral leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and-espand in form of a rofe, 
wholcfiower-cun afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped 
like a pear or medlar3 eo which muft.be addéd, 
pennatcd leaves like that of the ath. Millere 
. October is drawn jn a garment of yellow and care 
nation.; in hic deft hand a basket of Jervices, mede 
lars, and other fruits that ripen Jate. “Peackome 

SE°RVLCEABLE. adj. { ferviffable, old Fr. 
from fervice. ] 

t. Adtive ; diligent; officious. 

He was fent to the king’s court, with letters 


from that officer, containing his own fervicech/e 
H diligence 


at the public dinner. 
Se’rvice.a. fo (jfervice, Fr. fervitium, 
Latin. ] 
1. Menial office ; low bufinefs done at the 
command of a matter. 
The banith'd Kent, who in difguife 
Follow'd his king,and did him ferwice 
Improper for a flave. Shukefpeare's King Lear. 
z. Attendance of a fervant. 
Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov'd 
moft: 
A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. 
3. Place; office of a fervant. 
I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out 
of fervice. Shakcfpcare. 
By oppreffing and betraying me, 
Thou might’it have fooner got another ferwice. 
Sbhake/peare. 
Thefe that sccufe him are a yoke of bis dif- 
carded men ; very rogues, now they be out of fer- 
vices Skakeipeare. 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and- 
gain; for none would go to fervice that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himfelf. Temple. 
4. Any thiag done by way of duty to a 
fuperior. 
That fervice is not fervice, fo being done, 
But being fo allow'd. Shukelpeare’s Cymbeline, , 
This poem was the laft piece of ferwice 1 did for 
my inafter king Charles. : Dryden. 
5. Attendance on any fuperior. | 
Madam, I enrrcat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchafe with my duteous ferwices 
Shakespeare. 
Riches gotten by fervice, though it.be of the beft 
rife, yet, when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongft the wortt. Bacon. 
6..Profeffion of refpe& uttered or fent. 
I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a fcemly anfwer.to fuch perfons ; 
Pray do.my fervice to his. majeity. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry VIIL. 
-. Obedience ; fubmifion. 
ou, Nature, art my goddefs; to thy-law 
My fervioes are bound.  Shakelprare’s King Lear. 
God requires no man’s feraice upon hacd and un-, 
reafonable teams. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 


8. Act-on the performance of which pof; 
fesfion depends. 

Although they built caftles and made freehold- 

ers, yet were there no tenures and fervices rcferved 


Shake/p. 


SER 


ditigence in difcovering fo great a perfonage ; add- 
ing withal more than was true of his conjcétures. 
Sidney. 
1 know thee well, a ferwicead/e villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy mittrefs 
As badnefs could defire. Shakifp. King Lear. 
2. Ufeful ; beneficial. | l 


Religion hath force to qualify all’ forts of men, 
and to make them, in publick affairs, the ‘m>re 
Jerviceable; governors the apter to rule with con- 

- fclence 5 inierioss, for confcience fake, the will- 
inger to’obey. Hooker. 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Pe ferviccable to my fon. Skakefpeare. 


His own inclinations were to confine himielf. to’ 


his own bufinefs, and be ferviceable torreligion and 

learning. Arterkury. 
A book to juttify the revolution archbifhop Til- 

‘ lotfen recommended to the king, asthe moft fer- 
w:ceable treatife that could have been publithed 


Sthen. Swift. 
SE RVICEABLENESS. 2. fi [from /ervice- 
able.) 


ry Oticionfnefs; a&tivity. 

He might continually be in her prefence, fhew- 
fing more humble ferviceablene/s and joy to content 
her than ever before. Sidney. 

z: Ufefalnefs ; beneficialnefs. 

All action being for fome end, its aptnefs to be 
commanded or forbidden muft be founded.upon its 
JServiccabsends or differviceadlenefs to fome end. 

7 Norris. 
SE'RVILE. adj. [ feruil, French; fervilis, 
Latin. } 
¥. Slavith ; dependant ; mean. 

F'ght and die, is Beath deftroying death; 
Where fearing dying, pays death ferwi/e breath. 

à Shake/peare. 

From impofition of ftrict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from fervile fear 
To. filial. Milton. 

Ev'n fortune rules no more a fervile land, 

` Where exil'd tyrants ftill by turns command, Pope. 
2. Fawning ; cringing. 

The moft fervile flattery is lodged the moft eaLily 
in the grofleft capacity; for their ordinary con- 
ceit draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then 
have they not wit to difcern the right degrees of 
duty. Sidney. 

She muft bend the ferwile knee, 
And fawning take the fplendid robber’s boon. 
' Thom/fon. 
Se’rvirery. adv. [from fervile.] Mean- 
ly ; flavifbly. s 
Teach changing news they chang’d affections 
brin 
And fervilely from fate expeét.a king. Dryd. Aur. 

He, affe@ts a fingularity. in. his ations, and 
thoughts, rather than fervilely to copy from. the 
wifctt. Swift. 


Se°RVILENESS, á ; 
Seeul ity. bef {from ruile] 


i. Subjection ; involuntary obedience. 

What, befides this unhappy fervility to cuftom, 
can poffibly reconcile men, that own chriftianity, 
to a pratice widely diftant from it? 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. Meannefs ; dependance; bafenefs. 
3 Submiffion from fear. 

The angela and demons, thofe by their fubfer- 
viency, and thefe by the ferwility of their cbedi- 
ence, manife(tly declared Chrift and his apoftles 

_ to'be vefted with an authority derived from thei: 
Lord. Weft. 
4. Slavery; the condition of a flave. 

To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

Than is a flave in bafe fertility ; 
>- For princes fhould befree. Skakefp. Henry VI. 


SeRVING-MAN. m f [ ferve and man.) 
A menial fervant. 
Your niece did more favours to the duke’s ferv- 


s îng-mos than ever fhe beitowed on me. 
Siake/peare’s Tavel fik Night. 


SES 
Juk in thenick’; the cook kenock’d thrice, 
And all. the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obey; 
Peh (ero nana with difh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train’d band, 
Prefentcd, and away. Suckling. 
With Dennis you did ne’er combine, 
Not you, to fteal your mafter’s wine ; 
Except a bottle, now and then, 
To welcome brother ferving-men. Swift. 
Se’rviror. n. f. [ ferviteur, French. ] 
1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 
This workman, whofe fervitor nature is, being 
onty one, the heathens imagining to be more, gave 
him in the fky the name of Jupiter; in the air, 
of Juno; in the water, of Neptune ; in the earth, 
of Vcfta and Ceres. Hooker. 
Thus are poor fervitors, 
When others’ fleep upon their quiet beds, 
Conftrain’d to watch in darknefs, rain, and cold. 
Shake/peare. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ferwitcr to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d beggary. 
Shakefpeare. 
2. One who aéts under another ; a follower. 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervi- 
tors the jands and poffeffions of fuch as did oppofe 
his invafion. Davies. 
3- One who profeffes duty and obedience. 
My noble queen, let former grudges pafs, 
And henceforth I am thy true fervitor. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 


4. One of the loweft order in the univer- 
fity. 

His learning is much of a fize with his birth and 

education ; no more of either than what a poor 


hungry fervitor can be expeéted to bring with him“ 


from his. college. Swift. 
SERVITUDE, n.f. [/fervitude, Fr. fervi- 
tus, Lat. ] - 
1. Slavery; ftate of a flave; dependance. 
Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature. hath 
framed for the ftate of ferwitude, faying, They 
have reafon fo far forth as to conceive when others 
dire&t them. Hooker. 
You would have fold your king to flaughter, 
His princes and his peers to fervitude, 
His fubjects to oppreffion and contempt. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Unjuttly thou deprav’ft it with the name 
Of fervitude, to ferve whom God ordains, 
Or nature: God and nature bid the fame, 
When he who rules is worthieft. Milton. 
Though it is neceffary that fome perfons in the 
world fhould be in love with a fplendid ferwitude, 
yet certainly they muft be much beholding to their 
own fancy, that they can be pleafed at it; for he 
that rifes upearly, and goes to bed Jace, only to re- 
ceive addrefies, is really as much abridged jin his 
freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South. 


2. Servants collectively. Not in ufe. 
After him a cumb’rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous /fervitude. 


“ Mitton. 

Se Rum. 2./. [Latin.] 

tb. The thin and watery part that feparates 
from the reft in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. 

2. The part of the blood*which in coagu- 
lation feparates from the grume. 

Blood is the moft univer{al juice in an animal 
body: the red part of it differs from the ferum, 
the ferum from the lymph, the lymph from the 
nervous juice, and that from the feveral other 
humours feparated in the glands, Arbuthnot 

SESQUIALTER. jer [ /e/quialtere, Fr. 
SESQUIALTERAL.§ fefquialter, Latin. } 
In geometry, is a ratiowhere one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 

and half as much more, as 6 and 3 
iĝ. 


S'ES 


Tn.alf the revolutions of the planets about the 
fun, and of the fecondary planets about the primary 
ones, the periodical times are in a fefouialter pro- 
portion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the 
fun, ‘fo the fecondary ones are moved about them, 
in the fame fe/guialteral proportion of their perio. 
dical motions to their orbs. 

SESQUIPE DAL. adj. { fefquipedalis, 
SESQUIPEDA LIAN. 
a foot and a half. 

As for my own part, I am but a fefouipeda/ 

having only fix foot and a half of ER igi 
Addifon’s Guardian. 

Haft thou ever meafured the gigantick Bthio- 
pian, whofe ftature is above eight cubits high, or 
the fe/guipedalian pigmy ? Arbuthnot and Popes 


SESQUIPLICATE. aa. [In mathema- 


ticks.) _ Is the proportion one quantity 
or number has to another, in the ratio of 
one half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in /e/gui- 
plicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion 
of the diftances from the center or the radii; and 
confequently the planets cannot be carried about 
by an harmonically circulating fluid. 

Ckeyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 

Sesquire’rRtian. [In mathematicks. ] 
Having fuch a ratio, as that one quan- 
tity or number contains another once 
and one third part more, as between 6 
and’8. Dig. 

Sess. 2. f. [for affe/s, ce/sy or cen/e.] Rate ; 
cefs charged $ tax: 

His army was fo ill paid and governed, as the 
Englith fuffered more damage by the fe/s of his 
foldiers, than they gained profit or fecurity by 
abating the pride of their enemies. 

Davies's Hiftory of Irelands 

Session. w. f. [ /efion, Fr. Jeko, Lat. } 

1. The act of fitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme 
dominion over quick and dead; for fo much his 
afcenfion into heaven, and his /effion at the right 
hand of God, do import. Hooker. 

Many, though they concede a table-gefture, will 
hardly allow this ufual way of /fe/fcn. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

2. A ftated aflembly of magiftrates or fee 
nators. a 

They are ready t" appear : 
Where you thal! hold your feffron. Shak. K. Lear. 
Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady. Shakefpeare. 
The old man, mindful ftill of moan, 
Weeping, thus befpake.the /efien. 
Chapman's Odyffiy. 
Of their /cfion ended they bid cry 
The great refult. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian ftates, 
Nor herald {worn the fefton to proclaim. 

o l Pope's Ody fey. 

3. The fpace for which an affembly fits, 
without intermiffion or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, 
that any bill that had been rcjeéted fhould be 
again preferred the fame feffione Clarendon. 

The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful 
affiftance in the firft feffion, wherein the pope's 
vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by Arian 
bifhops, and yet his ordination was never quef= 

l tioned. i Stilling fiver. 

Many decrees are enacted, which at the nexe 
Seffion are repealed. W. F 

4. A`meeting of juftices: as, the fons of 
the peace. 

SESTERCE. n. f. { feferce, Fr. feffertium, 
Latin.} Among the Romans, a fum of 
about 81. 15. 5d. half-penny Jerling. 

i i&d. 

Several of them would rather chufe afam in 
JSefierces, than in pounds ferlinge dddifon cn Medals. 

To 


Milton. 


Bentley. 


Lat.] Containing 


Norris. 


Fo SET. v. 


1. To place; to put in any fituation or f. 


~ Rocks for a-witch. 


z. To put into any condition, ftate, or 


set 


‘Toruin Troy, and fet the world on flame. Dryden. 


preterite J fet ; part. paff. 
Í am fet. 
yercan, Saxon ; fetten, Dutch. ] 


place; to put. l 
J Ere Peould 
Give him that parting kifs which 1 had fet 
Petwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
Sit ; Sbake[peare. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
the knave conftable bad fer me i’ th’ common 
. Shakeffeare. 
«They that are younger have me in derifion, 
whofe fathers I would have difdained to have fet 
with the dogs of my flock. - 0b, XXXe l. 
He that hath received his teftimony, hath fer to 
his feal, that God is true. Jobn, itie 33- 
They have fat her a bed in the midt of the Main. 
l Ezek. xxxii. 
God fet them in the'firmament, togivelight upon 
the earth» Geneis 17. 
She fers the bar that caufes all my pain; 
One gift refus’d, makes all their bounty vain. 
Dryden. 
The lives of the revealers may be juftly enough 
fet over againft the revelation, to find whether they 
agree. Atterbury. 


polture. 
They thought the very difturbance of things 
eftabtithed an hire fufficient to fer them on work. 
i Hooker. 
That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
Would he abufe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack, what mitchiefs might he fer abroach ! 
Shakefpeare. 
Our princely general 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
It mhall appear that your demands are juft, 
You thall enjoy them; ev'ry thing fet off 
That might fo much as think you enemies. 
Shakefpeare. 
This prefent enterprize fer off his head, 
I do'not think a braver gentleman 
Is now alive. Shake(peare’s Henry 1V. 
Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had 
fet at liberty, to return. Jere xxxiv. 16. 
Every fabbath ye fhall fer it in order. 
Lew. xxiv. 8. 
I am come to fet a man at variance againft his 
father. - Matthew. 
Thou fhalt pour out into all thofe veffels, and 
Jet afide that which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he fer in majefty, 
but they made images; therefore have I fer it far 
from them. Exek. 
The gates of thy land. thall be fet wide open. 
Nab. iiie 13. 
The’ fathers have eaten a four grape, and the 
children's teeth are fet on edges “Fer. xxxie 20. 
The thipping might be fet on work by fithing, by 
tranfportations from port to port. Baton. 
This wheel, fet on going, did, pour a war upon 
the Venetians with fuch a tempeft, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advan- 
tage, fome hours muft be fer apart for this exami- 
nation. Duppa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of the 
bridge, he fer over his horfe. Hayward, 
By his aid afpiring 
To fet himfelf in glory above his peers. - Milton. 
“Equal fuccefs had fer thefe champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conquer or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man fo inconfiderable; for 
it fets him above the meaner fort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by punithment, and iome 
are fet right.by good-nature. L'Eftrange. 
“he fire was torm’d, the fets the kettle on. 


Dryden. 
Leda prefent came 


e A 


bj tgan, or fatyan, Gothick ; 


SEF `- 


See calf betimes to fchool, and let him be 
Inf@rudted there in rules of hufbandrys Dryden. 
+ Over-labour’d with fo long a courfe, 
‘Tis time to fer’ at eafe the fmoking horfe. Dryd. 
The punith'd crime thall fer my foul at eale, 
And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. 
Dryden. 
Jove call’d in hafte 
The fon of Maia, with fevere dccrec, 
To kill the keeper, and to fer her fier. Dryden. 
“If fuch a tradition were at any time endea- 
voured to'be fet on foot, itis not eafy to imagine 
how iit thculd at firft gain entertainment. ‘Tillot{on. 
When the father looxs four on the child, every 
body elfe-fhould put on the fame coldnefs, till 
forgivenefs afked, and. a reformation of his fault 
has fet him right again, and reftored him to his 
former credit. “Lecke on Education. 
His practice muft by no means crofs his pre- 
cepts, unlefs he intend to fee him wrong. 
Locke cn Education, 
Ifthe fear of abfolute and irrefiftible power fet 
it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to fink 
the deeper. Locke. 
When he has once chofen it, it raifes defire 
that proportionably gives him uneafinefs, which 
determines his will, and fets him at work in per- 
{uit of his choice on all occafions. Locke. 
This river, 
When nature's felf lay ready to expire, 
Quench'd the dire flame that fet the world on fire. 
Addifon. 
A couple of lovers agreed, at parting, to fet 
afide one half hour in the day to think of each 
other. Addifcn. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceflity 
of learning, but nothing can fer you above the 
ornament of it. Felson. 
Their firft movement and impreffed motions 
demand the impulfe of an almighty hand to fer 
them a-going. Cheyne. 
That the wheels were but (mall, may be guefied 
from a cuftom they have of taking them off, and 
Jetting them on. Pope. 
Be frequent in fetting fuch caufes at work, 
whofe effects you defire to know. Watts, 


3. To make motionlefs; to fix immovea- 
bly. 
Struck with the fight, inanimate the feems, 
Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth, 


4. To fix; to ftate by fome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls eo flat railing.in the 
bittereft terms; which the gentleman, with a fet 
gefture and countenance, fill foberly related ; until 
the ordinary, driven at laft into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over. Carew. 

The town of Bern has handfome. fountains 
planted, at fet diftances, from one end of the ftreets 
to the other. Addifun. 


5. To regulate; to adjuft. 
In court they determine the king's good by his 
defires, which isa kind of jferting the fun by the 
dial. o Suckling. 
God bears a different refpect to places fer apart 
and confecrated to his worthip, to what lie bears 
to places defigned to common ufes. South. 
Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning 
and cookery which by cuftom they are fet to. 
Locke. 
He rules the church's ble dominions, 
And fers men’s faith by his opinions. 
Againft experience he believes, 
He argues againft demonftration ; 
Pleas'd when his reafon he deceives, 
And fers his judgment by his paffion. = Rrior. 
6. To fit to muficke; to adapt with notes. 
Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lute. 
Dryden. 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe; 
But when I have done fa, 
Some man, his art or voice to show, 
Doth fet and fing my pain ; 
And, by delighting many, frees again 
Gricf, which verfe did reftrain. 


Prior. 


+ Denne. 


SET 


I had one day fer the hundredth pfalm, and was 
finging the firftlinesin order to put the.conyrega» 
tion into the tune. Spcélators 


7. To plant, not fow.. 


Whatfoever fruit ufeth to be fef upon a roor 
or a flip, if it be fown, will degenerate. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
I proftrate fell, 
To fhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
Ander the bearded leek to which I pray’d. Pricr, 


8. To interfperfe or varicgate with any 


thing. 
As with ftars, their bodies all, 
And wings, were fet with eyes. Miltone 
High on their heads, with jewels richly fet, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 
The body is fmooth on that end, and on thie 
it is fet with ridges round the point. —§ Woodward. 


g. To reduce from a fractured or diflocated 


ftaie. 

Can horcur fet to a leg? no: or an arm? nos 

honour hath no {killin furgery then? no. 
Shakefpeare’s zsenry IVa 

Confidering what an orderly life I had led, I 
only commanded that my arm and leg thould be 
Jet, and my body anointed with oil. Herbert. 

The fra€ture was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time 
of the fetting. Wifeman. 

Credit is gained by courfe of time, and feldom 
recovers a ftrain; but, if broken, is never well. fet 
again. Temple. 

to. To fix the affection ; to determine the 
thoughts. 

Set your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth. Col. iii. 20 
` They thould fet their hope in God, and not 
forget his works. Pfalm lxxviii. 7» 

Becaufe fentence again an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted fpeedily, the heart of men is fully fet in 
them to do evil. Eccl. 

Some 1l found wond’rous harth, 
Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpitc. 
Milton, 
Sct not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. 
When we are well, our hearts are fet, 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. 
Denham. 

Our hearts are fo much fet upon the value of the 
benefits received,.that we never think of the be- 
ftower. L’Efirange. 

~ Thefe bubbles of the thalloweft, cmptieft forrowy 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
For any trifle their fond hearts are fet on. 

Dryden ard Ires 

Should we fer our hearts only upon thefe things, 
and be able to tafte no pleafure but what is ten- 
fual, we muft be éxtremely miferable when we 
come unto the other world, becaufe we fhould meet 
with nothing to entertain ourfelves. Tillotfone 

No fooner is one action difpatched, which we 
are fit upon, but another uneafinefsyis ready to fer 
us on work. Locke. 

Minds, altogether fet on trade and profit, often 
contract a certain narrownefs of temper. Addison. 

Men take an ill-natured pleafure in difappoint- 
ing us in what our hearts are moft jet upon. 

Addifon’s Speftator. 

An Englifhman, who has any degree of refec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a fenfe of re- 
ligion in general, than by obferving how the minds 
of all mankind are fer upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great ba- 
finets of their being. Addifon. 

I am much concerned when I fee young, gentle- 
men of fortune fo wholly fet upon pleafures, that 
they neglect vall improvements in wifdom and 
knowledge. . Addifon. 

11. To predetermine; to fettle. 

We may fill doubt whether the Lond, in. fuch 
indifferent ceremonics as thofe whereof we dif- 
pute, did frame his people of fet purpofe unto any 
utter diffimilitude with Egyptians, or with any 
other nation. i Hoaker. 

Hs He 


Milt. 


SET 


He remembers caly the name of Conon, and 
forgets. the other, on fet purpefe, to thew his coun- 
try {wain was- no great icholar. Dryden. 


2. Toeitablith ; to appoint ; to fix. 

“OF a:l helps tor due performance of this fervice, 
the greateit is that very fer and ftanding order it- 
felt, which, framed with common advice, hath 
for matter und form prefcribed wlsaefoevcf® here- 
in publickly done. Hooker. 

It pleafed the king to fend me, and I fer him a 
times Neb, ii. 
He fctte:b an end to darknefs, and fearcheth out 
ail pertection. Jcb, xxviii. 30 


In ftudies, whatfoever a man commandeth.upon f: 


himfelty let him fee bours for it; but whatfoever 
is agceeable to his natures iet him take no care for 


any fe times +, for his thoughts will fly to it of f 
themlelves, lo. as the {paccs, of other bufinefs or p 


studics wil fuffice. Bacon. 
For ufing jes and prefcribed forms, there is no 
doubt but that wholefome words, being known, 
are: aptent to excite judicious and fervent affec- 
tions. l King Charies. 
tlis feed: when ie not ft, thall bruite my head. 
Milton. 

Though eform of praycr be an’abomination, 

Set forms of petitions snd great approbation. 

Denbam. 
Sct plases and /cchours arebat parts of that wor- 
fhip we owe, Sourb. 
That law cannot) keep men from taking more 
ufe ihao you fers the want: of money: being that 
alone which regulates its price, will appear, if we 
confidershow hard) itas:tovfrreauprice upon unne- 
ceffary commodities 5 but how impoflible ittis to 
fita rate upon yictualsin atime of tamine. Leche. 
Set him fuch a tafk, to-he done in fuch a time. 
Locke. 
Take fct times of meditating on what is future, 
l ~thiterbury. 
Should a man go abcut, with never fo, fer tudy 
and defign, to deicribe fuch a natural ‘form of the 
year as that which is at prefenc eftablifhed, he 
coud tearcely ever do it in fo few words that were 


fo fit. " Woodward. 
13. To appoint toan office; to afign to a 
pok. 


Am] afea, or a whale, that thou ferre? a watch 
over me” aly) Job, Vile 12. 
Asrin the fubordinations of govcrnment the 


king) is'udlended by “any Infults-to an inferior mas 


giftrate,, te she fovereign ruler of ‘the aniverfe is 
affromed»by.a:breach of ‘allegiance'td thefe’whom 
he has fet over us. ` Addifen, 
44. Toexhibiz; to dilplay.: with before. 
Through the variety of my readingy | jcedefore 
me many examples both of apcicat and iatertimes. 
A-A ee tad Daten. 
Rejc& not then what offerd. means.:, who knows 
Rut God hath fer befer us to return thee 
Home to thy country,and hig facred houfe,?, Milt. 
“Long has my foal defir'd:-this,time and place. 
To fet befire your fight your glorious race, Dryden. 
“A'fpacisus veil fram his braad fhou!ders flew, 

La th’ unhappy Phaeton to view : 

The faming chariot and the fteeds*it thew'd, 
(And thewhole fablean the mantle glow'd. 
Dunes Addifcn. 

d l When_hbis fortune /2/ii before bin all 
“The pomps and pleafures that his foul.can,with, 

His rigid virtue will accept of nones siddifin’s Calas 

He *fupplites “hts “har appearing in t yy Agee 


feene‘of ‘ation, ‘Sy feiling his character before use+ 


" “eneontiroally'forcing his patience, prudence, and 
valour upon our obférvation. Broome, 
15. "To propofe to choice.. 
“WAI thit’can be donc is to fer the thing before 
men, and to offer it to their choice. Tillesjon. 
16. To value; to eftimate ; to rate, 
TO Be vou contented be 
én To have?a fon {cs your decrees at nought, 
yj», To pluck idows juitice'frown your awful bench ? 
tail e , Shaktfpeare, 
The ‘backwardnefs parents fhew in divulging 
theirfaules, will make them fer a greater value on 


4 


SE T 
their eredit themfelves, and teach them t& he the 


more careful topreferve the good opinion of others. 
Locke. 


If we a& by feveral broken vicws, and wili‘not | 


~ only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 

thing that has a value fer upon it by the world, we 

fhail live and die in mifery. Addifin. 
Have I not-fer at moright. my noble birth, 

A fpotlefs fame, and an unblemith'd rice, 

The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 

My prodigality has given thee all. Rowe's F. Shore. 
Though the fame fun, with all-diffufive rays, 

Bluth in the rofe and in the diamond b’aze, 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow'r, 


And always fet the gem above the flow'r. Pepe. 


07. Ko fake at play. 


What fad diforders play begets ! 
Defp'rate and «nad, at length he /ers 
Thole darts, whofe points make gods adore. 
Prior. 
18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who fers me elfe? I'll throw at all. Soak. R. 11. 
19. To fix in metal. 
Thick fo vaft atreafure as your fon 
Too great for any private man’s pofleffion 5 
And hina too rich a jewel to be fer 
In-vulgar nretal for a vulgar ufe. Dryden. 
“He may learn to cut, polih, and fet precious 
ftones. Locke. 
20. To embarrafs; to diftrefs; to perplex. 
pb is ufed, I think, by miftake, for 
eet: as, Adam, hard defer, replied. 
Milton.) 
Thofe who raife popular murmurs and difcon- 
tents again® his majetty's government, that they 
find fo very few and fo very improper. occafions for 
them, hew how hard they are fet in this particu- 
lar, reprefent the bill as a grievance. Addifon. 
21. To fix in an artificial manner, fo as 
to produce a particular effect. 
The proud have laid a fnare for me, they have 
gins. Pfalms. 


(22. To apply to fomething, as a thing to] 


be done. 

Unto thy, brother thou fhalt not lend upon ufu- 
ry, that the Lord may blefs thee in all that thou 
fetti thine hand to. Deuteronomy. 

With whate’er gall thou fess’? thyfelf to write, 
Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 

23. To, fix the eyes. 
I will fee mine eyes upon them) for good, and 
bring them again to this Jand. Jer. xxiv. 6. 
Joy. falutes me when I fet 
My bleft eyes on Amoret. Waller. 
24..T'o offer for a price. 

Theres not a more wicked thing than/a cove- 
tous:man 5° for fuch an one ferrerh his own foul to 
fules Ecclus. x. 9. 

25. To place inorder ; to. frame. 
After it was framed, and ready to be fet toge- 
ther, he was, with infinite labour, and,charge, car- 
ried by land with camels through that hot, and 
fandy country. Knolles. 
26. To flation ; to place. 
` Cenus has betray’d 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid : 

Your friend wasifet upon you for a{py, ` 

And an his witnefs:you are doom’d’to die.” Dryd. 
27. To oppofe. Nn ctis 

Will you fez your wit tova fool’s? » Shakefpeare. 

28..To,bring toa fine edge: as, to jer a 

razor. . 


29» To- point’ out, without nore or dif- f 


turbance :. as, a.do@ fers birds. 
30. ToSer about.» To apply. to. 


They Mould make them play-games, or endea- | 
Locke. | 


vourit, dndyfet themfelves about it. 
31. To Ser againfi.. ‘To place ina itate 
of enmity or oppofition. | 
Thesking of Babylon jet bimfelf again? Jerufa- 
lee Ezek. 


SE T 

Tlie devil hath-reafon-to fer Himfelf again f ieg 
for nothing ia more deitructive to him than a foul 
armed with pra gr. Duppa. 

There ‘mould be fuch abeing as afifts us azainst 
our wart enemics, and- comforts us under oue 
fharpe(t futferings, when all other things fer them- 
fclves againf us. _ Tillatfone. 

32. To Ser againft. ‘To oppofe ;.to piace 
in rhetorical oppofition. 

‘This perithing or the world in a deluge is fer a- 
gsinfl, or compared with, thz perithing of the world 
in the conflagration. Burre" Thery of the Earthe 

33. To SeT apart. To negleét tor a feafon. 

They highty. commended his forwardnefs, and 

all other mattexs for that time fer uparte Knadles. 
34. To Ser afde.. Toomit for the prelen: 

Set your knighthood and your foldierthip afidey 
and give me leave to tellyyou that you lye in. your 
throat. l Sbakefpeare"s Hesry 1V. 

In 1585 following the profperous expedition of 
Drake and Carlile; in the which I fet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as furprizes 
rather thin encounters, Bacon. 

My highest intereft is not to be deceived about 
thefe matters; therefore, ferting afide all other 
conhderations,: I will endeavour to know the 
truth, and yicld to that. Tillotfor. 

35- To Ser afide. To rêje&. 

Fil look into the pretenfions'of each, and thew 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and fet afide ail the Fett, Woddus Nat Hije. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted ftores and old ideas find : 

Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 
To tafte the true, or fer the faife a/ide. Prizre. 


36. To Ser afide. To abrogate; to annul.. 
Several innovations, made to the detriment of. 
the Englith merchant, are now enticely fet afides ; 
Addifene 
There may be 
Reafons of fo much pow'r andcogent force, - 
As may ev'n fer afide this right of birth’: 
lf fons have rights, yettathers have "em: too. 
‘ Route 
He thows what abfurdities follow upon foch a 
fuppofit.on ; and the greater thofe abfurdities are, 
the more ftrongly do they evince the faifity of that 
fuppohtion from whence they flow, and ¢apfe- 
quently the truth of the doctrinc jer afide by that 
fuppafitian. Atterbury. 
37- To Ser by. Toregard; to eiteem. 
David behaved himleif moie wifely than alt, fo 
that his name was much fer bya Sum. xviii, 306 
38. To Set dy. To reject or omit. for the 
prefent. 
You hall hardly. «edify me, that thofenastions, 
might not, by the taw of nature, have been fubdued 
by any nation that hadiunly policy and moral vir- 
tue; though the propagation of the faith, whercof 
we fhall fpeak in the proper place, were fet bypand 
not made part of the cafe: WO" Bacon. 
39+) Lo Ser-down. Tovexplain, or relate 
in'writing. 
They have fit down, that a rofe fet by garlick is 
fweeter, becaufe the more. fetid juice gocth into 
the garlick. Pacen. 
Some rules were'to. be fer deun for the govern- 
ment of the army. Clarend:n. 
The reafons that led me into the meaning which 
prevalied on my mind, are Jit daon * © Eiche. 
An eminent inftance of this, ‘to fhew what ufe 
cap doy l fhail fer devon » 3 Locke. 
l thal fet down an account of a difcourfe I 
chanced to have with onc of thefe rural ftaté(mens 
Addif-n. 
40. To Set dowr. To regifter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in writing. 
Let. chofe that.play your ciowns fpeaky no more 
than is fer down for them.. Sbakefpeare's Hawirte 
Esery man; careful of virtuous convesfation, 
ftudious of fcripturc, and given unto any ab%i- 
nence in diet, was fet di<vn in bis calendar of fuf- 


pedtcd Prifcilianitte. Haker, 
Takes 


SET 
Take N 
One half of my commiffion, and fet dean 
As beft thou art experienc’d, finte thou know'ft 
Thy country’s ftrength and weaknefs. 
Shake/peare’s Corislanus. 
I cannot forbealagtcing down ‘the beautiful de- 
fcription Claudian has made of a wild beaft, newly 
brought from the woods, and making its _firft ap- 
pearance in a full amphitheatre. Addifcn. 
41. To SET dows. To fix on a refolve. 
Finding him fo refolutely ffr dawn, that he was 
neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
to be removed out of his town, he inclofed the 
fame round.. Krolles, 
42. To Ser dean. To fix; to eftablih. 
This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others -hath fet down with 
himfelf, for himfelf to do all things by.. Heoxer. 
43. To SET fort. Yo publith; to pro- 
mulgate ;. to make appear. 
My willing lavei 
The rather by thefe arguments of fear, 
Set ferth in your purfuit. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
The poems, which have becn,fo ill fer forth un- 
der his name, are as he firft writ theme ` Waller. 


44. Lo Set forth To raife; to fend-out 


on expeditions. 
f Our merchants, to theirgreat charges, fet forth 
fee:s to defcry the feas. bot. 
The Venct:an admiral shad a fleet of fixty gal- 
Les, fer forth by the Venetians. 
Kuulles's Hiftory of tbe Turks. 
45. To Ser forth. Tov difplay ;°to! ex. 
plain ; to reprefent. | 
As for words to for for:b fuch lewdnefs, it ts not 
hard for them to give a goodly and piinted thew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praifés proper 
to virtue. Spenfers 
Whereas it is commonly fet forth green or yel- 
lew, it is inclining towhite. — Brcwn's Pulg. Err. 
So little have; thefe’ falfe colours difhonoured 
painting, that they have only ferved to fer forth her 
praife, and to make her merit farther known. 
Dryden's Dufre{ncy. 
46. To Sex forth. To arrange; to place 
in order. 
Up higher to the plain, where-we "lll fer_forrb 
In beft appointment all our regiments.. 
- Shakifp. King-Jokn. 


47. To Set forth. To thow; to exhibit. 
To render our errours more meonftrous, and 
what unto a miracle fers forib the patienceof God 
“he hath endeavoured to make thé world believe he 
was God himfelf. Brown. 
To fer forid great things by Sanath. ©) Milten. 
The two humours, of a chearful truft in provi- 


dence, and a fulpicicus dithdence of ity are-very fe 
weil jet for:bihere for our inftruction. L'Pfrange. | 


When poor, Rutilus:fpesds allihis worthy 
In, hoses: of ferting one good dinner forrby. 
"Tie downright madnefs. Dryden's Juvenal. 
48. To SET forward. 


promote, 
They yield that.reading may fer forward, but not 
bezgin, the work of falvation. Hooker. 
Among them there are not thofe helps which 
others have, to fer them fr wurd in the way of life. 
; Hooker, 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as 
are apparentlys.or can be fufficiently proved, effec- 
tual, and generally fit to feti forward godlinchy, 
either as betokening the greatnefs.of God, or as 
befeeming the dignity of scligion, or as concurring 
witk celctial‘imprefficns in the minds of ‘men, 
PA be reverently thouglit of., 


mity. Job. 

Dung or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots 
of.teeca, doth fer them forwards. 

i ‘ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

49: To Ber in. To put inaway to begin. 

IF you pleafe to afit asd fer me jn, J will re- 

CMC my elf; Collier. 


To advance; to 


Hooter, F 
hey’mar my path, they fer forward my cala- È. 


SET 


go. To Ser of. To decorate; to recom- 


mend; to adorn; toembellifh. Itan- 


fwers to the French, re/ever. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, , 
My reformation, glittering.o'er my fault, 
Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more.eyes, l 
Than,that which. hath no foil to fet it ef. ! 
Sbakefpaare's. Henry 1V, 
Thé prince put thee inte my fervice for no other 
reafon than to fet mecff. Sbukefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Nepleét not. the examples. of thofe that have 
carried themfelves ill in the fame place ; not.to fet 
off thyfelf by taxing their memory, but to direct 
thyfelf what to avoid. l Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your forrows paft 
Set off thofe joys I with may ever late Waller. 
The figures of the groupes muft contraft each 
other by their feveral pofitions: thus, in a play, 
fome characters muft be raifed tovoppofe wthers, 
and to fet them off. Dryden. 
The men, whofe hearts are aimed at, are the 
occafion that one part of the face lies under a kind 
of difguife, while the other is fo much fet cf and 
adcrned by the‘owner. Addifon. 
Their women ‘are perfect miftreffes' in fhewing 
themfelves to the’ beft advantage: they are always 


gay and (prightly, and fer off the worft faces with |. 


the beft airs. Addifon. 
The general good fenfe and worthinefs of his 


charaéter, makes bis friends obferve thefe little | 


fingularities as foils, that rather fer eff than. blemith 
his good qualities. Addifon. 
The work wil never take, if it is not _fereff with 
proper fcenes: Addjfon. 
Claudian fits of his eefcription of the eridanus 
with all the poetical ftorics. Addifon on Italy, 


51. To SET on or upon. "Poanimate ; to 


inftigate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, fer 
on with hope; or never difcovered it, opr with 
defrair. Sidney. 

He upbraids Fagoy that he made him 
Beave'me upon the watch ;-whereon it came 
That I was cat; and’even now he {pake 
laga fer him on: Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 

» Thou, traitor, hant fer cn thy wife tothis. Shak. 

Baruch) ferrerbithee on againit ys, fo deliver us 
batothe Chaldeans. Sere xiii. ze 

He fhould be thought to be’ mad, or feton and 
employed. by his own or the malice of other men 
to abufe the duke. Clarendon. 

In oppoftion fits 
Grim death, my fon and foe, who festhem cn, 
Milter, 

Tie vengeance of God, and the indignation of 

men, will join forces azaintt an infulting bafenefs, 
whee, backed, with greatnefs, and ferion by mifin- 
formation. South's Sermons. 


The f<iil ufed in dreffing..up powers. will ferve | 


| only to give’a greater edge to man’s natural am. 
bition + what can this do but fee men on the more 
eagerly to fcramble ? Locke. 
A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, 
that fers every particular perfon upon making a 
higher figure thanvis confiftent with his revenue. 


Addifon. 


52. To SET om or upon. This fenfe may, 
perhaps, be ratherneutral. To attack ; 
to`affault. 

There you miffing me, I was taken up hy. pi- 
rates, who, putting me under board prifoner, pre- 
fently fet upon another fhip, and, maintaining ‘a 
long fight, in the end put them ail to the {word.. 

Sidney. 

Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark : 


He °s almoft Nain, and Roderigo dead. Sb. Obel T 


Sò other toes may fer upon our back. 
Shakefp.. Henry V! 
Alphonfus, captain of another of the galles 
fuffering tis men to fraggle too far into ‘he land, 


, was fet upon by a Tutki piratey and trken. 


Krolles. 
Of one hundred fhips there came fcarce thirty 
to work :. bowbeit.with them, and fuch-as ‘tame 


59- Fo Set. out... 


daily in} we fet upon them, and: gave them the 
chacee Bacon's War with. Shair- 


If had been fet: upor by villains, I would ‘have 
redeemed that evil by this: which now I fufter. 


l l taag Tayler. 
When once I am fer upon, twill deton late to be 
wherting when D fhould be fighting. LE ffrangce 


t When fome rival power invades a:righty: 
oy Flies fet ioncfliess and turtles turtles fight. 
Garth's Difpenfary« 
53 To Ser on. ‘To employ as ‘in a tafk.. 
Scr on thy wife t' obferve.  Sbakefpeare’s Otbetlce 


54-20 Ser omor upon. To fix. the atten- 


tion; to: determine to any thing with 
fettled and full refolution. 
It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
fet upon her good than your own, and to bear a- 
tenderer refpe€t to her honour than your fatisfac~ 


tion. Sidneya 


55. T0 SET ow. To affigns; to allot. 


The reft,,unable to ferve.any longer, or willing 
to fall to thrift,» fhould be placed in part of the 
lands by them won, at, better rate thanothers to 
whom:the fame fhall beyet cue. Spenfcre- 

The (quaring.ot.a man’s thoughts to the lorthat 
providenceshas fet out for himy,-is a bleifing. 


L' Eftran ee 
56a LoS: out... Torpublith 

Iwill ufe no other‘authority than thatexcellent 
proclamation fer,out by the king in the’ fieit*year of 
his reign, and annexed befure’the buok‘of Com- 
mon Prayer. Bacon. 

If att thoirld be fer out'to the world by an angry 
whig, the confequeace muft be a confinement of 
our friend for-fome-months more.to-his garret. 

Swift. 
57°. 7c Set out. To mark by boundaries 
or diftmétions of fpace. 

Time and, place, taken thus for. determinate por- 
tions of thofe infinite abyffes of. fpace.and dura- 
tion, fetwut, or tuppofed to be diftinguithed, from 
the ret by known boundaries, have each atwofold 
acceptation. Locke. 


58. To Ser outs Toradorn; toembellin. 

An ugly woman, in a rich babit /er. out, with 

jewels, nothing can become. Dryden, 
To ravle ; -tovequips 3 

The, Venetians»pretend»they could fer’ cu?, “in 
cafe of greatynecediity, thirty: amen of war w Fun- 
dred gallies, and ten galeaffes. Addifon on Italy, 

6on ToSaroxe.. Fo howi to difplay ; :to: 
recommend. 

Barbareffa,’ in “his difeourfes concerning the 
conqueft of Africk, fet_him our as a' moft tit in- 
ftrument tor fubduing the kingdom of Tunis. a 

Kncitese 

Lcuuld fetowt. that beft fide of Luther, which. 
out author, in the picture he ‘thas giveg us of him, 
has thrown into thade, that he might place adup- 
pofed deformity more in view. Siterbary, 


61. To SET gut. in To thow.;.to prove... - 
Thole yery rcafons fet out how sheinous: his fin 


was, Aiterbury.- 
62. To Ser up, ‘To ere&; to eftabkith 
newly. 


There are many excelent inftitutions of charity. 
lately fer vp, and which deferve all manner of enz 
couragement, particularly thole which relate tothe 
careful and: pious education of, poor children. 

Aiterbury’s Sermons. 
63. To enable to commence a new bufi- 
nefs. 

Who could not win the miftre(s, woo'd the maid, |» 
Set up thein{elves, and drove a fep'rate trade. Pope. 

64. To Set up. To build ;.to eres 
|. Their ancient habitasions they, negicet, 
And fet up new: then, it the echo hke not 
In fuch, a room,.they. pluck down thofc. 
Beni Fonjon'» Cataliner 

Jacob'took the ftone that he had for his pillow, 

and ferit up for a pillar. Genefirg xxviii. 13. 
Such: 


SET 


Such delight hath Godiin men 

Obedient to his will, that he vouchfates 

Among them to fer up his tabernacle. | 
Milton's Paradifz ‘Loft, 
Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the 
heathens, "becanfe they fuppofed the gdds to be like 
"them: . WSrilling fieer, 
Statucs were fer! vp *to all thofe who had made 
themtelves eminehttor@ny noble action.. Dryden. 
I fhall few’ you how to fer up a forge, and what 
tools you mult-ufe. Maoaxon's Mech. Exercifes. 
Patrons, who fheak from Jiving worth ro dead, 
Withhold ‘the penfion, and fer up the head. | Pope. 


65. To SET wp. “Tò raife; to exalt; ‘to 
“put in power. 


He was f{ilful enough to Have lived fill, if) 


knowledge could be /'t vp azainft mortality. Shak. 
~ Wil tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, 
and fer up the throne ot David over Ifrael. 
. 2 Sam. iiie 10. 
Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take 
off the, major number, the leffer; would govern ; 
nay, if you could take off ail, they would fer up 
one, and follow him. Suckling 
Homer took.all occafions of fetring up his own 
countrymen, the Grecians, and of ‘undervaluing 
thes Trojan chicfs. Dryden. 
-66. Toeftablifh ; to appoint ; to fix. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it 
-Canngt be: fuppofed innate 5 it» being impofible 
that men fhould, without shame or fear, ferenely 
break a rule which ‘they could not but evidently 
know that God had fer up. Locke. 
67. To Ser up. Yo place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, fhaken me to 
pieces, ard ferme up forhis mark. ` Fcb, xvi. 12 

Scarecrows are fet up tokeep birds from corn and 
fruit. . Bacin, 

Thy father’s merit fers theeiup toitiew, 

And fhows thee in the faireft point of Jight, 
To makerthy vistucs or thy faults confpicuous. 
Addifon, 
63. To SET up. To place in repofe; to 
fix ; to ref. 

Whilft we fet apjour: hopes: heres we do not fo 
ferioufly, as we ought, confiderttnat God has pro» 
vided another and better.place for.us. Wake. 

69. To Sev “p.., To raife by the voice: 

My right eye itches, fome good luck»is near ; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; 

I'll fer wp fuch a note. as the thall hears, | Dryden. 
70. Lo Set; up. .To advance ; ‘to: propofe 
to reception. ' 

The authors that fer-up this opinion were not 
themlelves fatisfied witht. i i 

Burnet’s Theory oftbe:Eartb. 

71. To SeT up. To-raife to a fufficient 

fortune; to fet up a trade; to fer up a 
trader. 

In a foldier’s life there ’s honour to be got; and 
one lucky hit fers up a man forever. _L'Eftrange. 

72. Fhis-is one of the words that can 

~ “hardby’ be explained ‘otherwife than by 
various and multiplied exemplification. 
It ts fearcely to be referred to any radi- 
cal or primitive notion; it very. fre- 
quently includes the idea of a change 
made in the ftate of the. fubje&, with 
fome degree of continuance inthe {tate 
fuperinduced. 

“Yo Ser. v. n. 


1. To fall below the horizon, as the fun at 
evening. a 
-The fun was fer. Genefisy xxviiis 11. 
“W hereas the fetring of the pleiades and feven fars 
as defigned the term of autumn and the beginning 
of winter, unto fome latitudes thefe {tars do never 
Sete * Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
' That fun-once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 


» 


SET 


Now the latterwatch of wafting night, 
And fetting ttara, to kindlyrct invite. Dryd. Æ n 
Not thicker billows,beat the Lybiaa main, 
When pale Orion fers in wintry rain, 
Than ftand thefe troops. Dryden's Æneid, 
My-cyes no object met ier, d 
‘But diftant fkies tharin the ocean fer. . 
A " Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
‘The Jutan eagles here their wings difplay, 
And there like /etting ftars the Decii lay. ` Garth. 
2. To be fixed hard. 
A gathering and {crring of the fpirits together to 
refit, maketh the teeth to fee hard one againoft an+ 
other. | Bacon, 


\.fun at night. 
Ahijah could: not fee; for: his’ eyessiwere (ety 
by reafon of his age. ‘1 Rings, xiv. 4. 
4. To fit mufick to words. 
That I might fing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyfhip can fer. 
—As little by fuch toys as may be poffible. Shak. 


5. To become not fluid ;..to:conerete. 
That, fluid fubftance, in .a few minutes begins 
to fer, as the tradefmen fpeak 3 that. isy to, exe 
change its fluidity for firmnefs, Boyles 
6+ To begin a journey. 
So let him land, 
And folemnly fee him fet on to London. 
Shakefpearc’s Henry V. 
On Wednefday next, Harry, thou fhalt fer for- 
ward 3 
On. Thurfday we ourfelves will march. = Shake/p. 
The king +s fer from London, and 'the fcene 
Is:now tranfported.to Southampton. Sb. Henry V. 


7. To put.one’s felf into.any ftate or pof-. 


ture of removal, l 
The faithlefs pirate foon will ferto fea, 
And bear the royal virgin faraway. 
When fets he forward ? 
He is near at hand.» Dryden's Indians Emperor. 
He, with forty of his. gallics, in smoft warlike 
manner appointed, fer, forward with Solyman’s am- 
batlador towards Conftantinople. oo} 
Knolles’s Hiftory of. the Turks. 
8. To catch birds with» a dog «that /ets 
them, that is, lies down and points'them 
out; and with a large net, - 


Dryden. 


o 
5 


When I go a-hawking or fetring, I think myfelf 


beholden to him.that affures me, thatin fuch a field 
there is a covey of partridges. Boyle. 
g. To plant, not fow. | | 
In gard’ning ne'er this rule forget, . | | 
To fow dryy.and fer wet. Old Proverb. 
10: It is commonly ufed in converfation 
for fit, which, though undoubtedly bar- 
barous, is fometimes found in authors. 
If they fer down before *s, ‘fore they remove 
Bring up your army, 


11. To.apply one’s felf. 


doubting but it fhall prove fuccefsful to him. | 


it : we are thought a little too hot and hafty, when 


long as they have fo much time before them to do 
itin. ' Calamy`s Sermons. 

How prepofterous is it, never .to fer abcus works 
of charity, whilft we ourfelves can fee them per- 
formed ! ` Atterbury. 


13. To SeT. in. To become fettled in a 
particular ftate. 

When the weather was fet into be'very bad, J 
have taken a whole day's journey tovfee a gallery 
furnifhed by great mafters.  Addifon's Spefiator. 

As November /et iniwith keen frofts, fo they 
continued through. the whole of that month, with- 


3. To.be extinguifhed or darkened,,as the |) 
i 


Shake/peare. 


If he fers induftrioufly and fincerely to’perform 
the commands of Chrift, he.can have no‘gtound df, 


| pus Fengys 

12. To Ser about. To, fall to;,.to,begin. 
We find it moft hard to convince them,.that is. 

is neceflary now, at this very prefent, to fef about 


we prefs wicked men to leave their fins to-day, as, 


out any other alteration than freezing with more or 
lefs feverity, as the winds changed. Ellis`s Vojage. 
A.ftorm accordingly happened the following day; 
for a fouthern manioon began to fet ine.  ; 
TIETE Gulliver's Travels. 
T4 To Seton or upon, ‘To begin a 
‘march, journey, or enterprize. 
- Be 't your charge 
To fee perform'd the tenor of our word : 
Set one — “Sbakejpeare’s Henry IN. 

He that would ferioufly fer upin the™tearch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with a love of it. 
oot a i ‘ Locke. 

The underQanding would prefently “obtain the 
knvasledge it is about, and then fer upes fomenew 
inquiry. © 4, T Lockea 

157 To Ser on. 'To'make an attack. 
Hence every leader ta his charge ; 
For on their aiid? we will fet cz them. 
jr att Henry IV. 
16. To Set out, To have beginning. 

Ir any invifible cafuaity there be, it is queftion- 
able whether its a€tivity only fet out at our nati- 
vity, and began not rather in the womb, 

Braon's Vulgar Errours, 
17. To Ser-out: To begin a journey, or 
courfe. 
Avtheirifctring cut they mutt haver their com- 
miifion f:om the king. Bucer. 
J hall put you in mind where you promifed to 
fet out, or begin your firit ftage. Hammords 
Me thou think’ft not flow, 
Who fince the morning-hour yerrout from! heavin, 
Where God refides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden. i 3 Milton's Paradife’ Loft. 
_ My foul then mov'd the quicker pace; , 
Yours Bet Jet out, mine reach'd her in the race. 
l Dryden. 
Thefe doétrines, laid, down for foundations of 
any fcience, were called principles, as the begin- 
nings from which we muft fet outy and look no far- 
ther backwards... Locke. 
He that fers.cut_ upon weak legs, will not only go 
farther, but grow ftronger too, than one who with 
firm limbs only fits Mill. s Lockes 
. For thefe reafons T thal! fet out for London to- 


morrow. Addi‘one 
Look no more ‘on man in the firft {tage of hie 
exiftence, in his'fetting out for eternity.  Addifon. 
The dazzling luitre te abate. 
` He fet not out in all his pomp and fate, 
Clad in the mildeft lightning. Addifon. 


If we facken our arms, and drop-our oars, we 
fhall be hurried back to the place from whence we 
firt fer out. ia h  Addifone 

18.. To SeTòuti -Tò begin the world. 
i He, at his firft fetting out, threw himfelf into 
court. s Addifcn. 

Eugenio fer out from the fame univerfity, and 
about the fame time, with Corufcdes. Swifte 


19. Jo Ser to. To apply himfelf to. 
__ E may appeal to, fome, who have made this 
their ‘bufinefs, whether it go not againit the hair 

with them to ser ro any thing elfes " 
E t Governmentof the Torgues 
20. To Ser up. To, begin a trade openly. 
y We have ftock enough to fet up with, capable of 
infinite advaneemcnt, and yet no lefs capable of 
total decay. Decay of Piety. 
A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
fplit, yet he faves his cargo; has fomething left 
towards fetting up again, and fo is in capacity of 
receiving bencfit not only from his own indoftry, 
but the friendfhip of others. Gia. of NeTongues 
This habit of writing and difcourfing was ac- 
quired during my apprenticethip in London, and a 
long refidence there after I had fet up for. myfelf. 
k y Zevi 
21. To SET up. To begin afchemeofdife. 
Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, [etting up 
for him{clt. after the death of his master, perfuaded 
his principal officers to lénd him great iums; after 
which they were forced to follow him: forytheir 
own fecurity- Arbuthnot. 
A levere 


SET SET 
A fexere’treatment might tempt them to fet up 
-for afepublicke ` Adidifon on Italy. 
23. To SET up. To profefs publickly. 
Scow’ring the watch grows out-of-fatbicn wit 5 
Now we i sh for ti in the pit Dryden. 
Oe Roly phemua, Ant phates, 
Who gozge themfeives with man, 
Sct up to teach humanity, and give, ; 
By theirexample, rules for us to live? Drya. Juv. 
Thafe who have once made their court to thofe 
miftreffes without portions, the Mufes, are never 
like to fet up for fortunes. Popes 
It is found by experience, that thofe men, who 
fet up for morality without regard to religion, are 
generally bot virtuous in part. Swift. 
Set. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regu- 
Jar; not lax; made in confequence of 


fome formal rule. 
Rude am | in my fpeech, 
And little blefs’d with the fet phrafe of peace. 
Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Th’ indi€tment of the good Lord Haftings 
In a fet hand fairly isingrofs'd. Shak. Richa lll. 
He would not perform that fervice by the hazard 
of one fet battle, but by dallying off the time. 
a Krolles. 


v., A game. 

Have I not here the beft cards for the game, 
To win this eafy match play’d for a crown? 

And thall I now give o'er the yielded fer? Sak. 

When we have match’d our rackets to thefe balls, 
We will, in France, play a fet s 
Shall dtrike his father’s crawn into the hazard. 

r Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

SETA CEOUS, adj. [feta, Lat.] Briitly; 

fet with ftrong hairs; confifting of ftrong 
hairs. 

The parent infect, with its fiff fetaceous tail, 
terebrates the ribi of thet leaf when tender, and 
makes,way for its. egg anto,the very pith. Derbam. 

Se’rroiL. z. f. [formentilia, Latin.}] An 
herb. 
SETON. 2. f. [ feton, Fr. from era; Lat. ] 

A feton is made when the fkin is taken up with 
a needle, and the wound kept open by a twit of fitk 
or hair, that humours may vent them/elves. Farri- 
ers call this cperation in cattle rowelling. Quincy. 

I made a feton to give a vent to the humour. 

: Wijeman. 

SETTE'E. n. f A large long feat with a 
back to it. l 

SETTER. 2. f. [from jet] 

1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I caft this book away: I 
could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
rzmembering him who was the only fetter on to 
do it. Ajcbham. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 
Proundifetter up and puller down of kings! 
l Shake/peare's Herry V1. 
f He fcemeth to be.a /etser,torth of trange gods. 
| Aéts, xvii. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points 
the bird for the fport{men. i 
3. A man who performs the office of a fet- 
ting dog, or finds out perfons to be 


plundered. 

Another fet of men are the devil’s fetters, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in fome 
innocent unguarded ‘heir“into’ their hellith net, 
learning his® humour, pryingtinto” his circum- 
tances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 

Se’TTERWORT. 2. / An herb; a fpe- 
cies of hellebore. 

Surtine Dog. n. fi [cane fentacchione, 

Teal. erring and dog.] A dog taught to 
find game, and point it out to the fportf- 
man. . | 

Wilt obliges young heirs with a Jetting dog he 
hasmade himfelf. Aildifon. 

SE’T TLE. z. / [rezol, Sax.) A feat; 
a bench ; fomething to fit on. 

From the bottom to the lower fettle fhall be two 
cubits. Ezek. xlitie 34. 

The man, their hearty welcome firft expre{s'd, 
A common ferrle drew for either guef, 

Inviting each his weary limbs to refte © © Dryden. 
To SETTLE. w. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To place in any certain ftate after a 
time of fluctuation or difturbance. 

I will fertle you'after your old eftates, and will 

do better unto you than at your beginnings. 
Exek. xxxvie 116 


Set {peeches, and a formal tale, 
With none but ftatefmen and grave fools prevail. 
Dryden. 
In ten fet battles have we driv’n back. 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our carth, 
Dryden. 
What we hear in converfation has this general 
advantage over fer difcourfes, that in the larer we 
are apt to attend more to the:beauty and elegance, 
of the compofure than to the, matter delivered. 


Rogers. 
Ser. n. f: [from the verb. ] 
1. A number of things fuited to each 
other; things confidered as related. to 
each, other; a number of ‘things of 
which one cannot conveniently be fepa- 


` rated from the reft. 
Senfations and paffions feem to depend upon a 
particular fet of motions. Collier. 
All corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in 
every thing.. t a. Wedward. 
‘Tis not a fet of features or complexion, 
The tinéture of a fkin, that I admire. Addif:n. 
Ifball here lay together a new fet of remarks, 
‘and obferve the artifices of our enemies to ralfe 
"fuch prejudices. Addifan. 
Homer introduced that monftrous character, to 
fhow the marvellous, and paint it in anew fet of 
- eclourss a Brocme. 
' He muft change his comrades ; l 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muft another fer be found. Swift. 
They refer to thofe criticks who are'partial to 
fome particular fer of writers to the 'prejudiceijof 
others. Pope. } 
Perhaps there.is no man, nor fet of menyeupon |i 
earth, whofe fentiments Ientirely follow. Wares, 
2. Any thing not fown, bat put ina ftate 
of fome growth into the ground. 
Tis: rais'd by fetsor berries, like white thorn, 
and lies the fame time in the ground. 
m Mortimers Hufoandry, 
3. The apparent fall of the fun, or other 
bodies of heaven, below the horizon. 
The weary fun hath made 3 golden fr; 
And, by the bright track of fis fiery car, 
Gives Signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
IT Shake/peare’s Richard JII. 
When the battle `s loft and won. 
—That will be ere fer of fun. Shak. Macbeth. 
Before fet of fun that day, I hope to reach my 
-= winter quarters. Atterbury to Pope. 
4. A wager at dice. * 
That was but civil war, an equal fer, 
~ Where piles with piles,:and eagles eagles fight. 
Dryden. 


In hope to find 
To fertile here. Milton. 
2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of fetrling in the world his only fon. Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place. 
Sertled in his face I fee 
Sad refolution. 
4: To eftablifh ; to confirm. 
Juftice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d : 
Her will alone could ferrie or revoke, 
And law waefix’d by what fhe latent Spokes 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Better abode, and my afflicted ps wers 4 


SET 


5. To determine; to affirm; to free from 
ambiguity. 

This exaétnefs will be troub!efome, and there- 

- fore men will think they may be excufed from 
fettiing the complex ideas of mixed modes fo pre- 
cifely in théir minds. Locke. 
Medals‘give’a very great light to hiftory, in 
confirming fuch paflages as are true in old authors, 
and fertling fuch as are told after different man- 
nerse Addifone 


6. To fix; to make certain or unchange- 


able. . 
His banifh'd gods reftor’d to rites divine, 
And fett/ed {ure fucceffion in his line.. Dryd. Ea. 
This, by a fettled habit in things whercof we 
have frequent experience, is performed fo quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our fen- 
fation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment. Lockes 
If you wiil not take fome care to fettle our lan- 
guage, and put it into a ftate of continuance, your 
memory fhall not be preferved above an hundred 
years, further than by imperfect tradition, Swifts 


7. To fix; not to fuffer to continue doubt- 


ful in opinion, or defultory and waver- 
ing in conduct. i 

A pamphlet that talks of flavery, France, and 
the Pretender; they defire no more: it will fete 
tle the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. Savift. 


8. To make clofe or compact. 


Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may fetele the 
turf before the fpring- Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


g- To fix unalienably by legal fanétions. 


J have given him the parfonage of the parifhy 
and, becaufe I know his value, have fert/ed upon 
him a good annuity for life.  Addijon’s SpeEutor. 


10. To fix infeparably. 

Exalt your pation by-dire€ting and fettling it 
upon an object, the due contemplation of whofe 
lovelinefs may cure perfectly alt hurts received 
from mortal beauty. Boyle. 

11. To affect, fo as that the dregs or im- 
purities fink to the bottom. i 

Sovdo:the winds and thunders cleanfe the air ; 

So working feas fettle and purge the wine. Dawics. 
12. To compofe ; to put into a ftate of 
calmnefs. 

When thou art ferrling thyfelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareft thy Saviour calling to thee, 


as he did to Martha, Why art thou fo careful ? 
Duppae 


To SETTLE. vV: n: 


1. To fubfide; to fink to-the*bottom and 


repofe there. 

‘That country became a gained ground by the 
mud brought down by the Nilus, which ferrid by 
degrees intoa firm land. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

z. To lofe motion or fermentation; to 
depofit. fæces- at the bottom, 

Your fury then’ boil’d upward to a foam ; 

Bury fince thisymellage came, yourfink and ferrle, 
As it cold water had been pour’d upon you. .Dryd. 

A government, .upon fuch occafions, is always 

thick before it fcrrles. Addijor’s Freeholder. 
3. To fix one’s felf; to eftablifh a reh- 
dence. 

The Spiretz, defcended from the Pclefgi, ferred 
at the mouth of the river Po, Arbuthnot. 

4. To choofe a method of life; to eftablith 
a domeftick ftate. ) 
As peoplesmarry now, and fertile, 

‘Wie:ce lave abates his ufual mettle 5 

‘Worldly defiresy and houfehold cares, 

Difturb the godhead’s foft affairs. Priore 
. To become fixed fo as not to:change. 

The wind came about and ferried inthe welt, fo 
as we could make no way. Bacon. 

6. To quit an irregular and defultory for 
a methocical life, 


7. To 


SEY 
7. To:take any-lafting ftate. 


According to laws cftablithed bythe divine wif- 
dam, it was wrought by degrces from, one furm 
into another, till it Jeesled at length into an habi- 
table earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with she blood, is 
whitith :-by.the-force of.circulation it suns through 
all the intermediate colours, till it fert/es in an in- 
tenfe red. Arbuthrot. 

&. Tosett ; to repofe. 

When -ti:ne hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diferetion, their fondnefs ferties 
On its proper objećt. Spilar. 

Warm'd in tne brain tke brazen weapon lies, 
And fhades etern:! feire o'er his ejes. P ope. 

9. To grow calm. 

Tili the fury of bis highnets ferele, 

Come not before him. Skatelp. Winter's Tale. 
20. To make a jointure tor a wife. 

He fighs with mot (ucceis tnar ferries well. Garth, 

aes. To.contract. 

One part being moift, and the other dry, occa- 
fions its feeling more invone place than another, 
which paules cracks and_fets/ings in the wall. 

i Mertimer`s HuJband:y. 
SE'TTLEDNESS. n. f. (from /ettle.] ‘The 
State of being fertled ; confirmed ftate. 

What one party thought to rivet to a fitticare/s 
by the ftrength and influence of the Scots, that the 
other rejeéts and contemns.- King Charies. 

SETTLEMENT. n. j. [from fettle] 

1. The a& of fettling ; the ftate of being 
fettled. 

2. The aĝ of giving pofleflion by legal 
fanétion. 

My flocks, my fieldsymy woods,my paftures take, 
With fetr/oment as guod as law can make, Dryden. 

3. A jointure. granted to a wife. 
Strephon figh'd fo loud and ftrong, 

He blew a fets/emear along 3 

And bravely drove his rivals down 

With coachiand fix, and houf in town. Serift. 

4. Subfidence ; dregs. 
Fuller's earth left a thick fe:r/ements 
Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 
5. Aét.of quitting a roving for a domei- 
tick and methodical Ife. 

Every man living has a detign in his head upon 
wealth, power, or fett/ement in the world. 

L'Eftrange. 

6. A colony; a place where a colony 1s 
eftablithed. 

Serwa. mf.» [valeriana, Lat.] An 

herb. Diz. 


SEVEN. adj. {reoron, Saxon.]} 

s. Four and three; one more than fix. 
It is commonly ufcd in poetry as one 
dy Mable. | 43 

Let ev'ry man be matter of his time 
Till foven at night. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Of every ckan beaft thou fhalt take to thee by 
evens. Genefis. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he over- 
threw and cruetly murdered, with his wen chil- 
dren. Raleigh. 
Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phebus chute ; 
And for Diana fiw'n unfported ewes. 
Dryden's Encid. 


SENENFOLD. adj. (eves and fold.) Re- 
peated feven times ; having feven dou- 


bles; increafed feven times. 
Upon this dreadful beat with fevenfild head 
He fet te fatfe Ducha, for more awe and dread. 
Fairy Queen. 
The frwevifold thield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Nor for that filly old morality, 
That, as thefc links were knit, our loves fhould be, 
Mourn ), that I thy Sevenfold chain have loft, 
Bor for tbe luck’s fake, but che bitter coft. Donne. 


SEV 


What if the breath that kindled trhofegrim fires,- 

Awak'd, fiould biow them into jevenfold rage. 
Milton. 
Fair gucen, 

Who fway'ft the fcepire of the Pharian ifle, 

And fee'nfold fails of aifemboguing Nile. Dryden. 
Se°VENFoLD. adv. In the proportion of 

feven to one. 

Whotvever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be ta- 
ken an him fevenfilds Gein. ive 15- 

Wrath meet thy Hight fever field. Milter. 

SE VENNIGHT. a2. f: [jeven and night.] 

1. A week; the time trom one day of the 
week to the next day of the iame de- 
nomination preceding or following; a 
week, numbered according to the prac- 
tice of the old northern nations, as in 

fortnight, 

Rcmz was cither more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itfelfy than juts with the fword ! 
and lance, maintained for a fevennight together. 

Sidney. 

Tago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A fe'nnight's {pecd. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a fe- 
vinnighe lott their thining. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, ' 

We ufe ftill the word /evennight or 

Je nnight in computing time: as, it hap- 

pened on Monday was /evennight, that 

is, on the Monday before laf? Monday; it 
wiil be done on Monday /evennight, that 
is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This comes from-one of thofe untuckered la- 
dies, whom you were fo fharp upon on Monday 
was je'nnig bt. Addifcn. 

SE VENSCORE. adj. [ fevenand/core.] Seven 
times twenty; an hundred and forty. 

‘Lhe old countets of Definond, who lived tiil the 
was fevenjccre years old, did dentize twice or thrice; 
cafting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
place. Bacon. 

SEVENTEEN. adj. [yeopontýne, Saxon. ] 
Seven and ten; feven added to ten. 

SEVENTEENTH. adj. [peoronteoda, Sax. } 
The feventh after the tenth; the ordinal 
of feventeen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the 
fecond month, the fevenreenth day, were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up. Gen. viis 116 

The conqueft of Ireland was perfected by the 
king in the fewentecnth year of his reign. ‘fudge Hale. 

Ss°venTH. adj. [peofoda, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of feven; the firft after the 
fixth, 

The child born in the /eventh month doth com- 
manly well. Bacon. 


N 


Thy air is like the firft: 
A third is like the former. | Filthy hags! 
Why do you.fhew me this? A fourth ? Start, eye ! 
Whar! will the line ftretch to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A fevenih! TI fee no more. 
Sbake/peare. 

So: Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 
Provided for the ferenth neccfiity : 
Taught trom above his magazines to frame ; 


That famine was prevented erc it came. Dryden. 


2. Containing one part in even. 


Se°VENTHLY. adv. [from /eventh.} In} 


the feventh place: an ordinal adverb. 
Scventhly, living bodies have fenfe, which plants 
have nor, | > Bacon. 
SE'VENTIETH. adj. [from feventy.] The 
tenth, feven times repeated; the ordinal 
of feventy. 
Se’venty. adj. [handyeoronuz, Saxon. ] 
Seven times ten. 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel clfe to Rome, but.that 


SEV 


Thou are thence banith'd, we would imufer all, 
From twelve to fewenty.  Shuke/peare’s Curiolunate 
We call not that-death immature, if a man lives 
till fewenty. Tayor. 
The weight of feventy winters pref him dows, 
Hebent beneath tie burthen of a crown. Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle confifting but 
of one fingle letter, ef which there are reckorcd 
up feventy Icveral fignificatians. Lotre 
To SEVER. v. a. (feurer, Fr. fepavo, Lat.} 
1. To part by violence froin the rett. 
Forgetful quecn, who feecr'd tisat bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs co her bed. 
} Crara:iie, 
2. To divide ; to part; to force afunder. 
They are not fo tar disjoined aiid fewered, but 
that they come at length to mert Hoken, 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our fever'd ravy too 
Have knit again, and Rout. Shui. Ant. and Clech. 
What thou art is mine: : 
Our fate cannot be ferer'd, we are one, 
One ficth;'to lofe thee were to lole myielf. ATi. 
3. To feparate ; to fegregate ; to put ta 
different orders or places. 
The angels hall kuer the wicked from among 
the juft. Matthias. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields actain'd; 
White fewer’d from the rei? the warrior fouls re- 
main'd. Dryden 
4. To feparate by chemical operation. 
5+ Todivide by dittinctions. 
This cxiom is of large extent, and weuld be 
fevered and retired by trial. 
6. To disjoin; to difunite. 
Look, love, what envious freaks 
Do lace the Jeucring clouds in yoncer caft. 
f Shakefzeares 


How fliff is my vile lenfe, . 
That l Qand up and have ingenious- fecling 
OF my huge forrows! better I were diftraat, 
| ‘So fhould my thoughts be fever'd trom my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lote 
The knowledge of themfeives. Shakepeare. 
The medical vir:ues lodge in fome one or otlicr 
of its principles, ‘and may therefore ufefully bs 
fought for in that principle fevered from the others. 
Bole. 
7- To keep diftin& ; to keep apart. 
Three glorious funs, each onc a perfe& fun; 
Not feparated with the racking clouds, 
But fever'd in a pale clear thining fky. » Shalkefp. 
I will fever Gothen, that no (warms of flics fhall 
be there. Exod. viie 220 
To SEVER., v. n. 
1. To make a feparation ; to make a par- 
tition. 
The Lord thal} fever between the cattle of Ifrael 
and of Egypt. FExsd. ix. 4. 
There remains fo much religion, as to know 
how to fewer between the ufe and abufe of things. 
Kirg Charles. 
Better from me thou fever note Mitton. 
2. To fuffer disjun@ion. 
Forture, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, ‘tis a luff rance panging 
As foul and body's fow'rirg. | Shake Hemy Ville 
SEVERAL. adj. [from /ever.] 
1. Different; diftinét from one another. 
Divers forts of beafts come from feweral parts 
to drink; and fo being retrethed, fall to coupic, 
and many times with joweral kinds. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
The conqueft of Ircland was made piece and 
picce, by foweral attempts, in feweral ages. 
Davies's Hihlocyf Ireland. 
Four feveral armies to the held are led; 
Which high in equal hopes tour princes head. 
p Dryden, 
2. Divers; many. It ts,ufed in any nume 
ber not large, and more than two. 
This country is largey having init anany people, 
and fiveru? kingdoms. 45006": Defcrip. of jiri 
as 


Bac.’ 


—— 


SEV 
SEVERANCE: af. [from fever.] Sepa- 
ration ; partition. - 
Thofe rivers incloie.a neck of land, in regard 
of his*truitfulneis not unwerthy of a feverancee 
-Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
SEVERE. adj. [ fevere, Fr. feverus, Lat. ] 
4. Sharp; apt to punifh ; cenforious ; apt 
to blame; hard; rigorous. | 
Let*your zeat, if it muft he expreffed in anger, 
be always more fewere ugainfl thytelf than againft 
others. Taylor. 


Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thas Eve: 
What words have pafs'd’ thy lips, Adam Jevere ? 


© This elfe toi evera? {pkcres thou mutt afcribe. 
- Milton. 
We might have repaired the lofles of one, cam- 
paign by the advantages» Of another, and, atter 
fevsial vidtories gained over vs might have fill 
"eps the enemy from, our gates. Addijor. 
3. Particulars ingle. ee 
Each feverai fhip a victory did gair, 
As Rupestor as Aibumarle were there. 
4- Diftin®; appropriate. 
The parts and peffagcs of itate arc fo mary, as, 
~eo éxp.efs them fully, would require a _jfeveral 
treatifr. Davies's Tré/and. 
Like things to like, the reft to fevera/ place 
e~ Difparted.. j Milton. | 
Each might his feo'ral province well command, 
Would ali but itoop to whacthey underftand. Pope. 
Se’verar. m f. [from the adjettive.]~ | 
1. A ftate of, feparation, or partition, 
This fabfantive has a plural, af 
More profit. is quieter found : 
Where paftures in /weral be, 
Of one filly aker-of ground i | 
Than champion maketh of three. Tifer"s Hufb. 
2. Each particular Gngly taken. 
ie = Tihisypbypfome/everals 
Os headpiece extraordinary, lower mefles 
Perchance are t> this bufinefs.purblind. Sbate/p. | 
There was not time enough to hear 
L Theiicverals. Shakefpeare. 
That will aopear: toubeca methodical fuceefhve 
obfeswation | of thefejeverals, aa degrees andoftrgs 
preparative tieoneto the others, Hammond's Fasd. ` as A rules g 
~ ’ Seacral of them neither rofe from any confpi- Fruthy wifdom, fanctisudo; futte and ‘pure, 
cvous family, nop lett any behind them. | _ Severe, but in true filialtreedom plac'd. Milecn. 
Addijon's. Freeholder. 


Ampenclofed onlfeparaie plate i5. Exempt from all levity of appearance ; 
3. Any in a 2 


, A grave; fober; fedate. 
They had their feecra/ for heathen nations, their His grave rebuke, : 
federal tor the people ef their own nation, their | Severe in yoothful. beauty, added grace. Milton. 
fevers! for men, their frveral for women, thesr je- | Your looks mu alters/as your fubjee docs, , 
wera! for their priefts, and for the high prieft From kind to fiercey from wanton tofrvere. Waller. 
atone their feveral, © | an Hocker. Vaught by thy practice tteadily to Rer 
he Inclofed ground. ' From grave to gay, ftom lively to fevere. Pope. 
~ There was a nobleman that was keaniof vifage, 6. Not lax; not airy ; clofe 3 ftridtly me- 
but immediately after his marriage he grew’pretty 


| age he t thedical; rrgidly exadt. 
piump and fare’ One faid to him, Your-locdthip Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
“death contrary to other niarried smem; tor they at 


r of poets, thameventurc upon fo nice a fubject with 
Afr wax Izar, and you wax fat. Sir Walier Raleigh |' niy feverer ftyle. More. 
food by and faidy There ts no Bran; that if yoo} >, Painful ; affiftive. 
take him from the common,, and, put him jnto} + Phefeypiercing fires ate foft,.as now jevere- 
the fever bat will wax fates» har ni Batons A Milton. 
Sever AP nadi (from fever] Dif- 
tin&ly ; particularly ; feparately 3 apart 


Dryden. 


foverewith Origeerfor, but holding tHe incenfe in 
his handa, whicinthofe about him caft fromithence 
“upon the altar ? yer for this he was cait.out of-the 
church. l 


2. Rigid; auflere; morofe; harfh;. not 
indulgent. . TE 
Am Fupbraided ? not enough fewerr, 
It fecims, in thy reftraint. 
Ja his locks ferene, 
When angry. molt be feem’dy and'moftfevere, 
What eife but favour hone ? ~ Milton. 
Nor blame fevere his. choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes. 


3. Cruel ; inexorable. 


His fevere wrath fhall he tharpen for a fword. 
Wijdom. 


Milton. 


4» Regulated by rigid rules; frit: 


8. Clofe 3 concifes notiluxuriant: 
) The bating a moh fevere and: compendious lan- 
from others. ae pepe gl) J) Btagey often” expreffcs that in one. word, which 
= Confider angels each of thom feverally inshim- |, modern tongues cannot in more. Dryden. 
felf, and their law is, Atl'ye his angels ae SEVERELY. adv. { from Severe. 
“Hooker. | ein f., A “O° 
Nature and: fcripture, ‘both Jointiysand-not /e-! let Aipfully 5 afflictively. 
eed oe: see Be ch vA Aleasa ferent from thofe for which we sundertodl’ the 
any thing more than chele-twotmayeaGly furniths| 
our minds.w:th. f Hooker. 
= TH apoGijes could not’ be confin`d 
To thefe or those, but feverally defign'd 
Their largs commilion.rownd the world to blow. 
Lies kd TE Diyder. 
We ought nat fo much ta lovelikenefsyas beauty, 
and, to. chulé Irom the Laive badies Sereranyathe 
aaran aT an E, inat Dryden. 
ft giar vere fo very, fmalt and clofe ty te 
aie ia t o Welt i) ; rT 
that I could not Keep my eye Ready on them fe- 
“ wecadly, fo 33 to number thems Merolon’s Optichs. 
SefVerat tx. way. [from feveral] State 
of: feparationitrom the ‘ett... ° 
‘[ hesjeineurel or advancemine’of the lady was- 
the thisd pare) ot the principality of Wales, che 
cuxedono of Cornwal, “and earldom of Chekter, io 
be facefortht im feucraltge. ai^ | Bucon. 
Having confidered the apertionsin feveralty; ec- 
cording to their” partiqlarsequibtes,: Pam: now’ 
come tothe caftingeand contexure of the whole 
work. Wetton. 


Vou. Il, 


we may feverely repent. as 
2. Ferocioufly.; horridlys,) o> 
"More sformidable Hydra ftands within 3. 
_ Whete'jaws with iron teeth fewerely, grin. Dryden. 
3. Strictly ;’ rigoroufly. 

To be or fundly or feveccly kind.. h 
SEVERITY, 2. f. | feveritas, Latin. Jc 


ment wos, hy K S > 
J laugh to fee your'latythip fo fond, 

Tothink thutyom have might but Talbot's fhadow 
Wiereon'ts pratile your froerity. " Shakepeare. 
t {He fiiaiPbe thrown down the Tatpeian’ rock 
With rigdrous hands; he hath refitted law, 

And thivefore law (hall {Corn him further trial 
Phan the froerity of public, power, 

Which he folfess atnotight. -Iba kefp*Coriglanus. 


: 
i 
i 

i 


taken in Kept, it wasibut uponia fcum of people. 
Bucone 


Ow e—a eo oem 


è - ` " Milten. ! 
What made the chureh of Alexandria be fof 


Popes Odyffey. | $ z A N k,e- 
pe: Oly To SeWup. To inclofe imany thing fewed. 


+ 95 We havetwattedour ftrengehto attain ênds'dif-; 


war; and often to efic@.othersywhicn aftera peace | 
Swift.. 


bs g SIUARE S| 


a. Cruel treatment; tharpnefs. of ‘punifh- 


Never wergfo great rebvilionsiexprated with fo 
littic Slood 5" as) torr thes feverity ufed | upon, thofe, 


SEX 


7 


There is a difference between_an ecciefiattical 
cenfure and feverity: for under a-cénfure wewhly 
include,excommunication, fwfpenfion, and an ine 
terdict; ‘but under an ecclefiaftical feverity every 
otheripanifhment of the church is intended: But, 
according to fome, acenfure and 3 fewerify is the 
fame. ; Ay life, 
. Hardnefs; power of diftrefling. 

Though nature hath given infects fagacity. to 
avoid the winter cold, yet its /-vcrity finds them 
out. Hale's Origin ¢f Mankind. 
3. Stridtnefs j rigid accuracy. 4 

Confining my felt to thefeverity of truth, becom i 
ing, 1 muft pafs over many inftances of your mie 
litary skill. aes ‘Dryden. 

4. Rigour ; aufterity s" harfhnefs 5 want of 
mildnefs.; want of indulgence. 


N 


|SEvoca tion. n, /. (/evocoy Latin.] The 
Stilling fieer, | 
| To Sew. for fue, 
To SEW. d. ne [Jvo; Latin] Tovalter 


act of calling afide..... 
To follow. Spenfer. 
any thing bythe ufe of the’ needle. 
A time tu rentiand*a' timeto fow. Eccl. iii! 7. 
To Saw: v. a. Tojo by threads drawn 
with a needle. 
No man feweth a piece of-new cloth on an old 
garment. Nir UNS. 


If ever b faid looie=bodied gowns fert me up in 
therfkists of it. Shaki pe Taming of the Shrew. 
My-tranigreffion is teated uo if a bag; andsthou 
_fewe? up mine iniquity. bo EJP NT. 
To Sew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fifh, 
| K Minfworth. 
SEWER. w, je [efcuyer trenchant, French ; 
or affécur, old. French, strom affoir, to 
fet down ; for thofe officers fet the diles 
on the tables © Neqwron's Milton qu. 
; ` ~ 
ji. An officer who ferves up a’ teaft. 
Marha teat, 
Seiv'd up in hill with fewers and fedefchals: 
The Kil of artifice or office meat: Miltone 
The cook and fewer cachrhis talent tries; © 
In various figurer fcencs of ‘dithes rife. 


i2. [from fae, Peer) A paflage for.water 
| to run through,, now corrupted to Lore. 
l DAUA y P ed ened a Goteel, 
The fenmen hold that, the ferurrs muft be kept 
„fo, 2athe water may not fay too fong in thefpring, 
till the weeds and fedge be grown ups Bacen: 
Men fufter their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common fewer or itrcam) of ithe. pretent 
jp Pvogues « Co >} King Charles. 
| As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where lules thicky and fewers, annuy the dirs 
Forth iftarng on a fummiet’s morgpto breathe ~ 
Among thelpleataatwillages and farms 
in Adjoin'd, trom each'ebing aiet conceives delight. 
F . Miltona 
3. He that; ufes a:needle. . | 
Sex, n? f.\[ sexe, French; fexus Latin] 
rf ‘The property by which any animal is 
male.or female.:, . T ey 
Tele two greatfexcs animate the world. Milton. 
» y .eUnder his, forming’ hands a`creature grew, 
» Manlike, | butditferentyex. Milton. 


| 2.. Womankind,, by»way_of emphafs. 


\ Unhippy fex ! -whofe beauty is your {nares 

Expos'd'to ttrials;.made toovfrail to bear, Dryden, 
i Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the’ fx 
| once get the better oft, it’gives them afterwards 

no more:troupley H74 on Cartb. 


SE XA CEN WR Yadi | fexagenaire; French ; 

_ Jexagenarius, Latin.| Aged fixty years. 

SEXaAGE SIMA. m fn [Latins] The fecond 
Sunday before Lente: 

SExacesi mand ad. [ from’ fexageyinus, 

Latin.) Sixtieth ; “aiuinbered’ by fixties. 

I SEXA NGLED. 


SHA 


Sexa’ NGLED. ) adj. [from fex and an- 
SEXANGULAR. f- gudus, Latin.} Having 
fix.corners or angles; hexagonal. 
The grubs from their fexcxgw/lar abcde 
Crawl out unfinith'd like the maggst's brood. 
Dryden. 
SEXA'NGULARLY. adv. [from /exangu- 
lar.) With fix angles; hexagonally. 
SEXE NNIAL. aay. [ fex and annus, Latin. } 
Lafting fix years; happening once in 
fix years. 
Sextain. n. J- [from fextars, fex, Lat.) 
A ftanza of fix.lines. i 
Sextanr. n. f: [/extant, French.] Th 
fixth, part of a circle. l 
SE'XTARY. n. fe [Jextarius; Latin.} A 
pint and a half. k 
SE XTARY.} a:f. The fame as facrifty. 
SE'XTRY. f ~ Did. 
Se'xTiLE. adj. [ fextilis, Latin.) i In fuch 
a pofition or alpeét of two planets, when 
at Go degrees diftance, or at the diftance 
of two. figns from one another, and is 


marked thus *. Harris. 
Planetary motions and afpeéts, 
In fextile, {quare, and trine. Milton. 


The moon receives the dufky light we difcern in 
its fextile afpet from the earth's benignity. 
Glanville. 
SEXTON. ». f. [corrupted from /acriftan. } 
An under officer of the church, whofe 
bufinefs is to dig’ graves. . 

A ftool and cufhion for the fexton. Shakefpeare. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or be- 
fpeaking a grave of the fexton, the fame is known 
to the fearchers correfponding with the faid /exzen 

Graunt. 
Se’xtonsurp. n. f. [from fexton.] ‘The 
ofice of a fexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerk- 
fhip and fexton/bip of their own parifh in commen- 
dam. Swift. 

Sextu’pie. adj. [fextuplus, Latin.}, Six- 
fold ; fix times told. 

Man’s length, being a perpendicular from ‘the 
vertex unto the fole of the foot, is fextuple unto 
his breadth, or a right line drawn froin the ribs of 
one fide to another. Brown. 


To Snan. v. n. To play mean tricks: a 
low barbarous cant word. 

Sna'RBILY. adv. [from foubly.] Meanly; 
reproachfully ; defpicably ; paltrily.. A 
cant-word. 

Sita’auiness. 2. f [from babky] Mean- 
nefs ;_paltrinefs. 

He exchanged his gay /habbine/s of clothes, fir 
for a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent fora much older one. SpeSator. 

Sua‘esy. adj. [a word that has crept into 
converfation and low writing, but ought 

-not to be admitted into the language. ] 
Mean; paltry. 


The dean was eee and look'd like aninny, 


That the captain fuppos'd he was curate to Jenny. 
Swift. 
To Sua’ceie. v. a. [from the noun hac- 
kles ; fcbaeckelen, Dutch.] To chain ; to 
fetter; to bind. 
It is great, 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which hackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shukifpcare. 
You muft not backle and tie him up with rules 
about indiffrrent matters. Leche. 
No trivial price 
Should fet him frae, or {gall fhould be my praife 
To lead him backed, Philips. 


ISHAD. inf. [clupea.] A kindof -fith. 
SHABE. n.f, [pcadu, Sax. /chade, Dutch.) 


2. Darknefs ; obfcùrity. 


4. An obfcure place, properly in a 


5. Screen caufing an exclufion of light or 


6. Proteétion ; thelter. 
7- The parts of a pi€ture not brightly co- 


= And caft in foadis, what feen would'not delight. 


8. A colour; gradation of light. 


9. The figure formed ‘upon any” furface 


To Shape. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


S HA 


So the Rtretch'd cord the fkackled dancer tries, 

As prone to fall as impotent to rife. Smitb. 
SHACKLES., m. f. wanting the fingular. 
[reacul, Sax. /ebzeckels, Dutch.) Fet- 


ters ; gyves ; chains for prifoners. 
Himfelf he frees by fecret means unfcen, 
His /backles empty left} himf{elf efcaped clean. 
L Fairy Queen. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free.in mind than in 
condition ; his very will f.ems tõ be in bonds and 
feacklesy and defice icfelf under durance and Capti- 
vity. South. 
The. forge in fecters-only is employ'd ; 
Our iron mines exhaufted and deftroy'd 
In foackles. Dryden's Juvenal, 


1. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 
ception of the light. 


Spring no obftacle found here nor fladey, 
But all funthine. 


‘The weaker light unwillingly aeclin'd, 
And Ae R A the murmuring woth) re- 
ign`d. Rofcommon. 
3. Coolnels made by interception of the 
fun. i 
Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch 
vollies of arrows that hid the fun, faid, That. falls 
out well; for this is hot weather, and fo we thall 
fight in the hade. Bacon. 
That high maunt of God, whence light and /oade 
Shine both. ® Milton. 
grove 
or clofe wood, by which the light js ex- 
cluded. 


Let us feek out fome defviate (bade, and there 
Weep our fad bofums empty. Shake/peare. 
Regions of forrow, doletul frades. Milton. 
Then to the defact takes’ his flight 3. 
Where {till from fbade to fhude the Son of God, 
After forty days tating, had remain'd. i++ Milton. 
The pious prince then dveks the fbade 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 


heat ; umbrage. 4 
Let the arched knife, 
Well fharpen'd, now affail the {preading fhades 
Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diflever. 
Ph:'ps 
In Brazil are trees, which kill thofe that fit un- 
der their fhade in a few hours. Arbuthnv 


loured. 
‘Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from fight, 


“Dryden. 


White, redy yellow, blue, with ‘their feveral 
degrees or'/hades and mixtures, as green, come in 
only by the eyes. ~ Locke. 


correfponding to the body by which the 
light 1s intercepted; the fhadow. 

Envy will merit, as its foade, purfue. Pope. 

ro. The {oul feparated from the body ; fo 

called, as fuppofed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the fight, not to the touch. 
A {pirit; a ghoft; manes. , 

To Trachin, fwift as thought, the, flitting bade 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers, where the mighty reft, 
Since their foundation came a.nobler gueft ; 
Nor c'er was to the bow'rs of blifs convey'd 
A fairer (pirit or more welcome fhade. Tickel. 


1. To overfpread with opacity. 
Thou fbad'f 
The full blaze ofi thy beams, and: through a cloud 
Thy fkicts appear. Milton. 


Ailen, | 
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2. To cover from the light or heat} to 
cverípread. 
AMeraph fix wings wore to fhade 
His lineaments divine. Milton. 
And,atterthefe, camearm'd with fpear and thield 
An hof fo great as cover'd all the field ; 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before, 
With laurels ever green were fraded o'er. Dryden, 
‘_ L went to crop the fylvan feenes, 
And flade our altars with their leafy greens: Dryd, 
Sing, while befide the foaded tomb 1 mourn, 
And with fref bays ler rural fhrine adorn. Pepes. ~ 
3.. To Melter ; to hide. 
Ere in cur cwn heute I do fade:my head, 
The gocd patricians muft be vifited. SLake/pearte 
4. To protect; to cover; to fereen. 
Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, {till bades thee and protes 
x Milton. 
5. To mark with different gradations of 
colours. 
The portal fhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. 


p ori Milton 
6. To paint in obfcure colours. 


[SHA DINESS. x. f. [from fhady.)) The ftate 


of being fhady ; umbrageoufnefs, 

SH a'DOW. u. f. [pcadu, Saxon ; /chaduwe, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. The reprefentation of a body by whieh 
the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud'ot heart, to ride over four- 
inch'd bridges, to’ courfe his own fradmo fora 
traitor. Sbakefpeare. 

Life `s but a walking fbadcev, a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the tage, 
And then is heard no more. Shakelpzarce 

Such a nature, i 
Tickled with good fuccefs, diidains the fhadow 
“Which he treads cn at noon. Shakefpeare. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable diftance with fome other bodies, the 
thing feems to ftand Rill, asin the hands of clocks, 
and budas of fun-dials. Lockes 


2. Opacity; darknefs; fhade. 
By the revolution of the fkies 
Night’s fable fbadcaus from the ocean rife. Denbam. 
His countrymen probably lived within the thake 
cf the earthquake, and fbadocw of the eclipfe. 
~ 1 Addifon. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or influence.of the: 
alr. be i 
In fectet fhadcew from the funny ray, 
On,a {weet bed of lilies fofily laid. Fairy Queen, 
Here, father, take the Jradow of this tree 
For your good hoft, Shakifpearés King Lear. 


4. Oofcure place. 
To the fecret foadcws Y retire, 
To pay my penance tillbimy years expire. Dryden 
5. Dark part of a picture. 

‘A Jkadcw is a diminution of the firk and fe- 
cond light. The fir light is that which pro- 
ceeds immediately from ‘a lightened body, as the 
beams of the fun. The fecond is an accidental 
light, fpreading itfelf into the air, or medium, pro- 
ceeding from the other. Shadctws are threefold: 
the firft isa fingle fbadow, and the leat of all 5 
and is proper to the plain furface, where it is not 
wholly poffeffed of the light. The feccnd is the 
double fhadozw, and it is ufed when the furface bee 
gins,once to forfake your eye, as in columns, The 
third fhadow is made by crofling over your double- 
feadow again, which darkoneth by, a third part. 
It isuufed for the inmo foudcw, and farthe trom 
the light, as in gulis; wells, and caves. Peackam. 

After great lights there muft be great foadows. 


Dryden. 

6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight; 
a ghoft; a {pirit, or hade. 
Hence, tei rible fbadiw { 

Unreal mock'ry, hence ! Skhake[peare. 


7. An 


: ASTHA 


y. An imperfect and faint reprefentation : 


oppofed to /ubfance. i 
It (ubftance might be call'd that /bcdow feem’d. 
: ran Milten. 


-In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a 
| fradow ot h ivi countenance... Rakigh. 
Without the leaft impuife or fhadcau of fate. 
be + etter. te Mitton. 

Amongft the creatures are particular excellencies 

+ feattered, which are fome /badows of the divine 

perfections. | Tillotfon. 
8. Infeparable companion. 
Sin, and her /badsw, death. 

Thou my feadww, 

 Infeparable muft with me be long. 


9. Type; myftical reprefentation. 
+i Types and [padis ^f that‘deftin’d feed. Milton. 


i 


M. ili LOR. 
Milton. 


ro. Protection ; fhelter; favour. 
Keep me under the shzdcqv.of thy wings. Pfalms. 

To SHa‘pow, v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with opacity. 

no fne warlike’elf much wonder'’d at this tree, 
So fair and great, thet fbadew'd all the ground. 

2 PM aer: 

The Affyrian was a"cedar with fair branches, 
and with a pading throud. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 

@ To cloud ; to darken. 
Miflike m= not for my complexion ; 
» The foadsw'd livery of the burning fun, 
To whom fam a neighbour. Skakcfpeare. 
3- To make cool, or. gently gloomy, by 
interception of the light or heat. 

A gentle fouth-weft wind comes. creeping over 
flowery fields ‘and /oadvwed waters in the extreme 
heat of fummer. . i Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover; to hide jeto 
fcreen. 
_, Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear “t before him; thereby hall we fhadow 
` ‘The number of our hof, and make difcov'ry 
Err in report of us. Shakefpeare. 
5- To protect; to fcreen from danger 3'to 
fhroud. 

God fhall forgive you Cæur de Leon's death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
, Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 
. i Sbakefpeare. 
6. To mark with various gradations of co- 
lour, or light. 


Turnfoil is made of old linen rags dried, and | 


laid in a faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing- 
dith of coals till it boil; then wring it into a-fhell, 
_anG put it into a little gum arabick: itis good to 
' foadew carnations, and all yellows. * 
From a round globe of any unitorm colour, the 
idea imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
varioufly /had:wed with different degrees of light 
coming to our eyes. 
More broken fcene, made up of an infinite va- 
riety of inequalities and fvadzwings, that naturally 
‘arife from an: agreeable mixture of bills, groves, 
and valies. Addifon. 


7- To paint in obfcure colours. 

If the parts be top much diftan:, fo that.there 
„be void {paces which are deeply focdzwed, then 
place in thofe voids fome fold, to make a joining 

' of the’parts. : Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
8. To reprefent imperfealy. 
l Whereat 1] wak'd, anı! found 
Refore mine eyes‘all real, ‘as the dream 
Had lively fbadotu'd, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Auguftus is /hadouw'd in the perfon of Æneas. 
Dryden. 

I have fhadowed fome part of your virtues under 

another name. Dryden. 
9. To reprefent typically, 

Many times there are.three things faid to make 
up the fubftance of a fhcrament ; namely, the 
grace which is thereby offered, the element which 
Jradirvet or fignificth grace, and the word which 

" expreffeth wliat is done by the clement. Hocker. 


Peacham: | 


Locke. | 


SHA 


The'thield being to defend the body from wea. | 


pons, aptly fhadows out to us the continence of 
the emperor, which made him proof to all the at- 
tacks of pleafure. Addifon. 
SHa’powGRass. #. f. [from /Aadow and 
gras; gramen fylvaticum, Latin.] A 
kind of grafs. 
SHADOWY. adj. [from /Ladow.] 
1. Full of fhade ; gloomy. 
This /hacozvy defart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. 
Sbhake/peare. 
With fhadowy verdure fiourifh’d high, 
A fudden youth the groves enjoy. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleafant light 
Shadowy fets off the face of things. 


Fenton. 


Milton. 


| 3-.Faintly reprefentative ; typical. 


. When they fce 
Law can difcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thofe /badowy. expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats ; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. 
Ailton. 
4. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 
Milton has brought into his poems two a¢tors of 
a fradowy and fictitious nature, in the perfons of 
fin and death; by which he hath interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory.’ Aadifon. 
5. Dark ; opake. 
_, By command, ere yet dim night 
Her fhadrwy cloud withdraws, I am to hafte 
Homeward. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Sua’py. adj. [from foaae.} 
1. Full of fhade; mildly gloomy. 
: The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in fhadief covert hid 
Tunes her noéturnal note. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Stretch'd ateafe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the fay groves. Dryden. 
2. Secure from the glare of light, or ful- 
trinefs of heat. 
Caft it alfo that you may have rooms feady for 
fommer, and warm for wintcr. 
SHAPT. a. f. [pceare, Saxon. ] 
t. An arrow ; a miifive weapon. 
To pierce purfuing thield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taughe, 
With /afts thot out from their back-turned bow. 
Sidney. 
Who, in the fpring, from the new fun 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thofe /hafts to hun 
Which Phebus thro’ his veins has thot. Waller. 
They are both the archer and /baft taking aim 
afar off, and then thooting them{clves diceétly up- 
on the defired mark. More. 
ty So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn muft fend the shaft below. 
Dryden. 
2. [fraft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, per- 
pendicular pit. 
They fink a kaft or pit of fix foot in length. 
P Carew. 
The fulminating damp; ` upon its 'accenfiðn, 
gives a crack like the report of a gun,/and makes 
an explofien fo forcible as to kill the :niners; and 
force bodies of great weight from: the bottom of 
the pit up through the haft. Woodzvard. 
Suppofe a tube, or, as the miners call it, a foaft, 
were funk from che furface of the earth to the 
center. Arbuthnot. 
3. Any thing ftraight; the {pire of a 
church. - 
s Praétife to draw fmall and eafy things, as a 
cherry with the leaf, the /baft of a fteeple. 
Peacham. 


— 


SHAG. n. fo [poeacga, Saxon.) 
1. Rough woolly hair. 
Full often, like a foag-halr'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converfed with the enemy ; 


And given me notice of their vilianies. Shatelp. 


Bacon. 


To Suarri v. 2. To walk fideways. 


SHA 


Where is your hufband ? 
He’s a traitor. 
—Thou lycft, thou fbag-ear'd villain!  Sbakefp. 
From the fhag of his body, the fhape of his 
legs, his having little or no tail, the flownefs of 
his gait, and his climbing up of trees, he feems 
to.cume near the bear kind. Grew. 
True Witney broad cloth, with its ag unfhorn, 
Be this the horfeman’s fence. Gay. 
2. A kind of cloth. 
SHAG. nef- [phalacrocorax, Lat.] A fea 
bird. 
Among the firit fort we reckon /hags, duck, ang 


mallard. Carew, 
bagi [from /baz.} 


SHA‘’GGED. 
SHa’GGY. 
1. Rugged; rough; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
ftare, Í 
Lean are their looks, and bagged is their hair. 
Dryden. 
A lion’s hide he wears; 
About his fhoulders hangs the fhagey tkin, 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden. 
From the frofty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ftream 
Sends oppofite,. in baggy armour clad, 
Her borderers, on mutual laughter bent. Pdi/ips. 
z. Rough ; rugged. 
They pluck'd the feated hills with all their load, 
Rock, waters, woods ; and by the /hagyy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 
3 Milton's Paradife Loft. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 
By grots and.caverns /bagg'd with horrid. thades, 
She may pafs on with uablench'd majefty, . 
Be it not done in pride. i Mitton 
Through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the baggy hill 
Pafs'd underneath ingulph'd. Miltcne 
How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
And throw the laggy fpoils about your thoulders. 
Addim 
Ye rugged rocks! which haly knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns /bagz'd with horrid thorn ! 
Pope. 


SHacre'en. m fà [chagrin, Fr.) The 


fkin of a kind of filh, or fkin made 
rough in imitation of it. 


To SHA'GREEN, voa. {chagriner, FrJ 


To irritate ; to provoke. Both fhould 
be written chagrin, . 
A 
low word. i 
Child, you muft walk ftraight, without fkiew- 
ing and fhailing to every itep you tet. L'k ftrange. 


To SHAKE. v. a. preterite /hoot ; part. 


paff. baken, or fhook. [pceacan, Saxon ; 
Jhecken, Dutch, | 
1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 
move with quick returns backwards and 
forwards ; to agitate. ` 7 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the Fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon atus, and pafs by. Shakep. 
I will fake mine hand upon them, ‘and they 
fhall be a fpoil to their fervants. Zech. tis Ge 
I fhvok my lap, and faid, fo God Jhake vut every 
man from; his houfe; cven thus be he fraken out 
and emptied, Neb. v. 
The-ftars fell unto the earth, even as a fiz-tree 
cafteth her untimely figs when the is fraken of a 
mighty wind. Rev, vi. 
\ He flock the facred honours of his head : 
With terror trembled heav'n’s fubliding hill. 
And from his baken curls ambruiial dews difil, 
Dryder. 
She firft her hufband on the poop efpies, 
Shaking his hand at diftance on the main : 
She wok the fign, and fbook her hand again. Darik 
Z 2. To 


SHA 


2. To make to totter or tremble, 
The rapid wheels pake heav'n's bafis. 
' Let France acknowledge that-hor bsten throne 


Was one fopported Sir, by you alone. Rofcomzmen. 


3. To throw down by 2 violent-motion. 


Macbeth is rinêfor rating, and the powers above 
‘ Shakefopearc. 


Pur on*their intruments. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes ail her budsfram blowing. 


Marb- x. 


He looked’ at his back, and, holding out, his 
right 'eg, put it into fuch a quivering mofion, tht 
: Tarer. 


1 thonghe be would have Psted it « 
4. To throw away ; to drive.oft, 
“Tis our Brit iutent 
To foake all cares and bufinefs from our.age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilit wet 
Unburthen’d crawl towardsdeath,  Shatélpcare. 
5- To weaken ; to put in danger. 
When his do@rines grew too ftrong. to be fhook 
by his enemies, they perfecuted his reputation, 
Atterbury. 
.6..Todrive from refolution’s to deprefs ; 
to make afraid. 
A fly and conftant knave, not to be Sat'd. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
This vefpite peek 


_ The-bofom of my conicience. Shak. Henry VHI. | 


Be not foon haken in mind, or troubled, asthar 

the day of Chrift is at hand. 2 Theff ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 

Can by his fraud be /baken or feduc'd. 

7. To SHAKE, hands. 


the action ufed) among friendsat: meet- 


Milton. 


ing and parting, fometimes fignifies to | 


join with, but commonly to sake leave of. 
With the flave ‘ 
He never fbook bands, nor bid farewel to him, ~ 

Till he unfeam'd him from the nape to th’ chops. 

Shakefpeare. 

Nor can it be fafe to a King to tarry among them 


who are feaking bards with their allegiance, under | 


pretence of laying fafter hold of their religion. 
r _ Kirg, Charles. 
8. ToSuake of. To rid himielf. of; to 


. 


free from; to diveft of. 
Be pleas’d thatl bake off thefe.names youigive 
me: i 


Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. 


If J could /bake off but one feven years 
From, thefe old arms and legs, 


I'd with thee every foot. Sdakelpeare’s Coriclanus. |} 


Say, facred bard! what could beftow, 
e. Courage on thee, to foar fo high? —_. 
Tell me, brave ftiend ! what help’d thee fo 
To fhake off all mortality ? Wailer. 
Him l reterved to be anfwered by himfelf, after 


Thad fbaken off the tefler and more barking crea- | 


tures.” Stilling feet. 
Can I want, courage for fo braveva deed? 

F ve fhook it off : my foul is free from’ fears. Dryden. 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom 


and re(peét : we may fhake of the haughty Imper- 
trent. 


How does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile! 
At fight of thee my heart [bakes off its forrows: 
Addifon. 
To SHAKE. V.n. 
1. Tobe.agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are countedas ftubble: he laugheth at 
the /hoking of a fpear. Job, xli. 29. 
2., Fo totter. l 
Under his burning wheels 
The ftedfaft empyrcan Pork throughout, 
All but the throne fcfelf of God. Milton. 
3. “To tremble; to be unable to keep the 
body {till 
Thy fight, which thould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
comfoits, 
Conftrains them weep, and shake. with fear and 
furrow. Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Sbakelpeare. 
When ye depart, rake off the daft of ynurfeer. 


( 


id 


l Bedsldiyon poor and) ftarvedi band, 


Colher. | 


SHA 


What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 
—Trembled. and fowk; for why, he ftamp'd, 
As if the vicar meant to ¢ozen him. 

A foaking through their limbs they find, 

Like leaves fainted by the wind. 


firmnefs. 
He, thort of fuccours, ard in deep det pair, 
Sbcok av the difenal profpeét Of the war. 
Dryden's FEncide 
SHAKE. ». f- [from the verbi} 
1. Concuffion fuffered, 
if tha: thy fame with ev'ry toy be pos'd, 
"Tis a thin web, which potfonous fancies make ; 
But the great foldier’s honour, was ‘compos'd 
Of thicker utf, which could endure a fake: 
Wifdom picks friends ; civility plays she reit, 
A toy, thunn'd cleanly, pafleth wich thee bef. 
\ Herbert 
2. Impulfe ; moving power. 


this is the fubftantial ftock, without which they 

are no more than bloffoms, that would fall away 

with every /bake of winds Addifon. 

3. Vibratory motion. yn TNS 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within 

the pake of the earthquake,’ and’ ‘the fhadow of 
thereclipfe, which’ are'recorded by this authior. 


Addifcr.. 


i . e . 
4. Motion givem'and'received. í 


Our falutations were very hearty on’ both fides; 
confitting of many kind akes of the hands _ Addif. 


Sears pee Hom Se KER. #. f. [from /bake. | he perfon 


or thing that fhakes.. | 
Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaftife« 

He faid; the /baker of the earth replies. 
Pope's Odyffiy- 


(Sy ALE. x. f. (corrupted, I think, tor pell] 
| A, huk ;..the cafe of feeds in filiquous 


~ plants. 


And your fair fhew fhall fuck away their foulsy 
Leaving them but the /oa/es. and hufks of men. 
Sbake/peare. 
SHALL. verh defet. [pceal; Sax. is.origi- 
nally I owe, or, Loughe. In Chaucer, the 


| faithe I thalh,to-God. means the faith I} 
| owe.to Gods thence it became a fign of | 
Shake/p. i 


the future tenfe. Fhe French ufe de- 
voir, dois, dcit, in „the, fame. manncr, 
with a kind of future. fignification ; and 


Seal, in the fame fenfe. It has no tenfes 
but all, future, and ould imperfect. 
The explanation of ball, which fo- 
reigners and) provincials confound with 
avill, is not eafy; and the difficulty is 


give. to jal! an emphatical” fenfe of 


the. future tenfe. ] 

1. J Swarts deve. It will fo be ‘that: I 
mult love; l-am refolved to love. 

2. SHALL L love ?- Will it be. permitted 
me to love? Will you. permit. me to 
love? Will it be:that L mutt love ? 

3: Thos Suattr love. I command thee 
to love; it is permitted thee to love; 
[in poetry or folemn diétion] it will “be 
that thouimuft love.. 

4. SHALT /hcu love ? Will it be that thou 
muft love? -Will it be-permitted to thee 
to love? 

§- He Start lowe. Itwill be that he mult 
love ; it iscommanded him that he Jove. 


Ie is amind, that hall remain. 
ae S bal! remain! 


Shakespeare. 


Waller. 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of 


The freeholder is the bufis of all other titles : | 


the Swedes have /eal/, and the Manders | 


increafed by the poets, who fometimes | 


avill: bat I thall endeavour, crafa.Mi- } 
nerva, to fhow the meaning of /éall in | 


4 S ; H A |s 
Hear you this.tciton of ithe: minnows > Mark ysr- 
His apfolute frall? Shake/peare's Certovanus. 
See Komulus the great : 
This prince a prieftefs of your blood frall bear; 
And, like his fire, in arms he Joallrappear. 
a) f Dryden's. Aeneid, 
That he hall receive no benei trom Chrift, is 
the affirmation whereon all his deipair ie founded ; 
and the one way of removing this. difmal 
henfion, 1s, to convince him that-Chritt 
and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he per- 
form the condition roquired of him; ball certainly 
belong to him. _ Hammond's Fundapentals. 
O. Snare be love? Is it permitted him 


to love? [in folemn language}, Willit 


appre- 
s dedth, 


be thar he mutt love 2. a 

.7+ ‘dhe plural pertons follow the fignifi- 
cation of the-fingulars. 

SHALLOON. m fA flight woollen fof. 
Tn blue aon hall Hannibal be clad, 

| And Scipio trail an Trith purple plaid. Swift. 

SHA'LLOP, n, fe [chaleupe, Fra] A {mail 

_ boat. 

You were refolved, after your arrival into Orso- 
noque, to pafsto.the mine; andy td that end, you 
defired to have Sir John Fearne's fallop: bdonot 
allow of that courte, becaufesye cannot land fo 
fecretly but that fome Indians on the river fide 
may difcover you, who giving. knowledge. of your 
paiiage to the Spaniards, you may. be cus off be- 
fore you can recover your boat. 


—— Ee ee 


Raleigh. 
. +Our hero fer 7 

In a fmall foallop; to:tune in his'debe, Walter. 
SBa LLOw. adj. [This word ig probably 


compounded of fooal’and Lz.) 
1. Not deep; having the bo:tom at-na 
|“ great diftance from the furface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but tbat the fhore: was 
fhelvy and fballozu ; a‘death that I abhor... 
Shakep. Merry Wives of Windfer.- 
That inundationy though it were fballow, had 
alongcontinuance, whereby they of fhe vale, that 
werenot drowned; perithed for want of food. 4 


Biren. 
The like opinion he,held of Meotis Palusy that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth broughtedowWn - 
thereby, it grew obfervably /ballower in his days, 
and would in procefs of time become firm land. 
Brown's Vulgar Ervoursé 
Tam made a fhalixu forded ftream, 
| Seen to the bottom : all my clearnefs fcorn’d, 
And all my faultsexpos’d. = Dryden's All for Lae. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. - 
In /ballosy furrows vines fecurely grow, Dryden. 
2. Not intellectually'deep; not profound; 
not, very knowing. or wife ;. empty ; . 
trifling; futile; filly.. 
FI thew my.mind} 
According,to my/bal/ceufimplenfkill. Shakefpeare. - 
Thisis a very fral/ozu moniter: 
Afraid of him? Apveryyfballew montter, 
Tbe man i' th’ moon! A -moft poor eredulous 
moniter, | Shahe/pearee- 
The king was neither fo fhallqu nor fo ill ad- 
l. vertifed as not to“ perceive the intention of the ` 
French king, for the inveiting himfif of Bri- 
taignes Bacon's Henry VII. - 
Uacertam and unfettled he remains, 
Deep vers‘d in»books, and fea./4v in himfelf. 
Milton. 
One would no more-wonder ta {ee the moft 
Jealleso nation of Europe the moft vain, than’ to 
find the-moit empty fellows in every nation more ` 
conceited than the reft. Addifin. 
3. Not deep of found: s 
Ifa virginal were made with a double concave, 
the onc ali the lergth of the virginal, and the 
other at the end of the ftrings, as the harp hath, 
it muk make the'found perfecter, and not fo fhal- 
low and jarring. Bacon. 
SuaL.iow. m: / [from the adjeQive.] A 
fhelf; `a fand; a-flat; afhoal; a place 
where the water is not deep, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


q 


I fhould 


SH A 


_  Afnoulderet fee the fandy hour-glats run, 
But J thould thiak Of fballews and or flats ; 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Veiling her high top lower chan her ribs, 
To kits her buria i Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
A twife care heard in the channel, but 
upon fhallows of gravel. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats 
and ybalizaus, where they tuck unreafonably, to 
learn a few words with lamentable conftruction, 
and now on- the fudden tranfported, to be toft 
with their unballatted wits in fathomlefs and un- 
quiet deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred 
of -leasnings Milton. 
-You that fo oft have founded 
And fathon'd all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And frallows of his heart, fhould need. no inftru- 


F ments 23) 
“To advance your ends: ». enbam. 
He founds-alid feitas hita, to find 
The fballaws of his foul. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 
The wary Dutch 
Behind their treath’rows /Pal//aws now withdraw, 
And there lay {nares to catch the Britifhy hoft. 
‘oe i Dryden. 
-Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dath'd on the foallows of the moving fand; 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land. 
“ Dryden's Eneid. 
» In armis of the feay-and among ifiands, there is 
foigreat depth, and some’ places are plain /hallows. 
Burret. 

Their, fpawn being lighter than’ the water, there 

it would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed 
by it, and carried away to the /baliozs. 
» Ruy on the Creation. 

With thenfeof diligence, and pruicnncondudt, 
he may deciine both rocks and shallecuss — Norris. 

The fea cou!d not be much narrower than ith, 
without a great lofs to the world; ana mult we 
now have zmocéan of mere flats and wallozus; to 
the utter ruin of ñavigation? ~~ Bentley. 

SHA’ LLOWBRAINED. adj. [ allw and 
brain) Foottth ; tutile ; trifling; emp- 
ty. 

T cannot but be matter cf juft indignation to al! 
good men, to feea company of lewa o lowbraized 
huf making azheifm, and contempt of religion, 
the foe badge’ of wits South. 

Sua’LLow Ly. adv. [from fhallew.] 
re With no'great depth. - 

The load etthopen on the grafs por but fhal- 
lavly covered. Gurnee. 

2. Simply; foolithly. 
Moit jhallzoly dia yousthefe arms commence, 
Fondly Grought here, and folifhly fent hence. 
Skake'peare. 
Saa’cuowness. n. /.- [from allow. | 
1 Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought ; want of underftand- 
ings; futility; fillinefs ; emptinefs: 

By itdo ali’ things live their meafur'd hour : 
Wercannot afk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the hallowne't of our requete Herbert. 

Jicannot wonder 'enough at the /balktonejs and 
impertinent zealof the vulgar fortin D:uina, who 
were castied away with fuch an ignorant devotion 
for his fuccetles, when it little concerned théir 
religion or fecurity- Hiewel. 

Smar mim A [German] A kind of me- 

ficali pipe. . 

Every captain was commanded to have his fol- 
diers ini readinefs to’ fet firward upon the fign 
given, -which was by the found of a fbalm or 
hoboy. Kaolles’s Hiftory of the’ Turks. 

SHaLt. Second perfon of all. 

To Saa miu: n. (konmi, Welth, to cheat. ] 

1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a 
fraud ; to delude with falfe pretences. 

A low word. 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
litle regard "to truth, are’fooncr wrought upon by 
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| fhame tham by confcience, when they find them- 
felves fooled and /bammed into a conyittion. 
L’Eftrange. 
Then all your wits that fleer and pam, 
Down from: Don Quixote. to Tom ‘I ram; 
From whom jefts'and puns purloin, 
And flily put them off tor mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. 
2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 


We muft have a care that we do not, for want 


* of laying things and*things together, [pam falla- 


cies upon the world fer current reafon. L'E/'rarge. 
Swam. n. f. [from the verb.] Fraud; 
trick ;- delufion ; falfe pretence; im- 
pofture.. Avlow word. 
No Jham fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak 
man, that ‘is pragmatical and inquifitive. | 7 
L'Efrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curiolty and 
vulgar prejudice hali be affiited with the /bams of 
aftrological judgments. , L'Efrange. 
He char firft’ bronght the bam, wheedle, or 
banter in ufe, put together, as he thought fir, 
thofe ideas he madevit ttand for. Locke. 
That inthe facred temple needs woold try 
Without a firé'th’ unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who willsthe folemn jham, not le Addijon. 
Suam. adj. Falfe ; counterfeit’; fictitious ; 
pretended. 
Never join the fray, 
Where the [ham quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 
SHAMBLES. 2. /. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; fcannaglia, Ital.] 
1. The place where butchers kill or fell 
their meat; a butchery. - 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a shambles of the parliament-houfe. 
_ Shakefpeare’s Hennry Vi. 
I Hope my noble lord efteems me honcft. 
—Oh, av, 43 fummer flies are inthe /oumb/es, 
That quicken es’n with blowing. Sbake/p. Orbello. 
He watned a flock of fheep, that were driving 
to the flambics, of their danger 5 and, upon utter- 
ing rie founds, theyʻall fled. Arbutbnor. 
2. Jt is here improperly ufed. 
When the perfon is made the jet of the mob, 
or His back the /bambles of the executioner, there 
is no More conviction in the one than in the other. 
Warts. 
Sra’ apis. adj. [See SCAMBLING.] 
| Moving awkwardly and irregularly. A 
*. low bad word. 
By that fovwl/:ng in his Walk, it fhould be my 


. ei eweter te * 


l Dryden's Spznifh Friar. 

Sowhen nure Nokes to act young AMMON tries, 

With frambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes, 

With dangling hands ke ftrokes th” imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 

7 Smitb. 

SHAME. 2./. [pezam, Saxon; /chaemte, 

Dutch.) i 

1. The pafficn felt when reputation is 

fuppofed to be loit ; the paffion expreffed 


fometimes by blufhes. 
Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lie, 
And jbame his ugly face did hide fron living eye. 
Spenser. 
Peace, peace, for fame, if not for charity. 
—Urge neither cha.ity nor /bame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And fhamefully my hopes by-you are butcher’d: 
My charity is outrage, life my hame ; 
And in my /Eame (tli lives my forrow's rage. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard M1. 
Hide, for fhame, 
Romans, vour granulires images, 
That biufh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
In the fchools men are allowed, without /hame, to 
deny the agreement of ideas ; cr, out of the schools, 
| from thence have learned, without jhame, to deny 
the connection of idcan Lake. 


rich bankci, Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. 
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2. The caufe or réafon of fhame; dif- 


grace; ignominy. 

The more /bame for him that he fends it me 5 
_ For I have heard him fay, a thoufand times, 

His Julia gave it him, at his departure. Sbak</p. 
God deliver the world from fuch guides, who 

are the pame of religion. South. 
This jet was fi:ft of th’ other houfe’s making, 

And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking s 

For ‘twere a fhame a poet fhould be kill’d, 

Under the thelter of to broad a fhield. Dryden 
O fame to manhood ! shall one daring boy 

The tcheme of all our happinefs deftroy ? 


P. ope’s Odyfeys 


3. Reproach ; infliction of fhame. 


A foul jaame is upon the thief.  Ecclus. ve 146 
Applaufe 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to Lame, 

Caft on themfelves from their own mouths. 


Milton. 


To SHAME. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To make afhamed; to fill with hame. 
To'tell thee of whom deriv'd, 

Were fhame enough to foame thee, wert thou not 

fhamelets. Sbuke/peare. 

If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to fame him hence: ; 
Oh; while you'live, tell truth and Lame the devil. 

Shakefpeares 
_ Hyperbölus by fuffering did traduce 
The oftracifm, and fbar d it out of ufe. Clavel 
Defpoil'd . 
Of all our good, hamd, naked, miferatle. Milton. 

What hurt can there be in all the flanders and 
difgraces of this world, if they are but the arts and 
methods of providence, to fkame us into the glories 
of che next? South. 

Were there but one righteous mam in the world, 
he would hold’ up his head with confidence and ho- 
nour; he would /bame the world, and not the world 
him. i Scutbe 

He, in a loathfome dungeon doom’'d to lie, 

In bonds retain'd his birclu ght perty, 
And hamid oppreftion, till tc fet him tree. Dryd. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who fram'd him out of madnefs into fight. 
Dryden. 
) Who foames a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
' He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread anew. Popre 
2. To difgrace. 
Certes; Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honopr of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcais /hame. 
Fury Queene 
To Suame.wv.n. Tobeafiamed.  - 

Great thame it is, thing fo divine im view, 
Made for to be the world’s matt ornament, 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 

Good /bames to be to ill an intrument. _ Spenfer. - 

Sbham'ff chou not, knowing whence'thou arc ex- 

traught, 
To let thy congue deteét thy bafe-born heart? 
Sbake(pcare. 

To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magni- 

tude, as I fametorepeat. Ral. Hifl of the World. - 
Cruel Aufer thither hied him; 

And, with the ruth of one rude dlaft, , , 

Shand not {pitetully to watte 

All his leaves, fo freth, fo {weet, - 

And lay them treinbling at his feet. Cra/barv. 

SHA'MEFACED. adj. [,@me and face.] 
Modett; « bathful; . eafily put out of 
countenance. 

Philoolea, who blufhing, and witnal fmiting, 
making fhamefacednefs. plesfing,» and pleafure 
Jhamefaced, tenderly moved her fect, unwonted to 
teel the naked ground. Sidzeye 

Confcience is a blushing /bamefac'd {pivit, that 
mutinies inaman’s bofom: it fils one fuil of ob- 
ftacles. Shakejpeare’s Richard III, » 

A man may be /bame/aced, and a woman modett, 
to the degree of 1: andalous. I.’ Effrange. 

Your/fhumefac'd virtue fhunn’d the people's praife, 
And fenate’s honours. ‘ Dryden, 
From 
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From. this time we may date that remarkable 
turn io the behaviour of our tathionable Englifh- 
men, that makes them /bamcfaced in the exercife 
of thofe duties which they were lent into the world 
to perform. Aibdifen's Freeksliser. 


SHAMEFA‘CREDLY. adv., [from /bame- 
faced.) Modeftly; bathfully. 


SHAMEFA'CEDNESS, n. /. [from ame- 
Jaced.} _Modefty ; batlfulnets ;.-t3mi- 
_dity, 

Dorus having had. all the while a free beholding 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the åf- 
fault be gave unto her face with bringing a fair tain 
of /hemefacedne{s into it. Sidney. 

_ “She is the fountain of your modefty ; 
Yeu thamefac’d ase, but ramefuc'dre)s itfelf is the. 
Fairy Quien. 

Nene but fools, out of /bamcfacedne's, hide their 

picers, which, if shown, might be healed. 
Drydens Dufrefnoy, 

Sua’seruL. adj. [ frame and full.) 

1: Difgraceful ; ignominious ; infamous ; 

reproachtul. 

This all through that great prince's pride did fall, 
And came to jbameful end. Fairy Quen. 

For this he thall live hated, be blafphem'd, 
Seiz'don by force, judg'd, and to death condcinn'd, 
A foameful and accurtt! Mitton. 

His naval. preparations were not’more furprifing 
than his quick and /bamcful retreat; tor he re 
turned to Carthage with only one fhip, having fieu 
without ftriking one tioke. .» Arbuthnot. 

‘The knave of diamonds tries his,wily arts, 
And winsy O foameful ch»nce ! the queen of bgtu 

ope» 

2. Full of indignity or indecency; railing 

fhame in another. 

Phebus flying f» moft fhameful fight, 

His blufhing lace in foggy cloud implies, 
And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen. 

SHAMEFULLY. adv. [from /bamesul.] 

1. Difgracefully; ignominioufly; infa- 

moufly ; reproachfully. 

But i his huty fecret 
Prefumptuoufly have publifh d, impioufly, 
Weakly at feat, and fowrfully. Milt. Agonifies. 

W ould the bie ie fail-in the laft act in tais 
contrivance of the nature of man? 

Thole who a:e ready enough to confefs him, 
both: in judgmentiand. profeffion, are, for the-moft 
part, very prone to deny him /bamefully in their 
doings. South's Sermons. 

2. With indignity ;, with: indecency ; fo 

as ought to caufe fhame. 

None but that faw, guoth he, would ween. for 

truth, 
How pamefully that maid he did torment. 
Fairy Queen. 

Sua mELESS. adj: [from Game. ] Wanting 

fame; wanting modeily ; impudent; 
front'efs ; immodeit ; audacious. 

Tou tell ches whence thou cam'ft, of whom de- 

riv'd, 
Were fhame cnough to thame thee, wert thou not 
poamelefs. Shakefprare’s Henry V1. 

Beyond imagination is the wrong 
Tint the this day hath focmele/s thrown on mes 

Sbakelpeare. 

The frameless acnial hzreof -by fome of their 
friends, andthe mote frrugels/s junt fication by fome 
of their flattcrers, makes it needful to exemplify, 
which I had rathex forbear. Ralegh. 

God celive? tbe world from fuch huckfters o: 
fouls, che very bame of religion, and the fhamel-/s 
fubverters.of morality. South's Sermons. 

Such fhamele/s bards we have; and yet ‘tis true, 
There are as mad, abandvn’d criticks too. © Pope 


Sa’ MELESSLY. adv. [trom jbamele/s.| 
Impudegtly; aydacioufly; without 
france 


More. : 
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The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, 
frameldaly uncovereth himfelf. 2 Samuel, vi. 20. 
He muft needs be fhamelefsly wicked that abhor: 
not this licenñaufneis. Hate. 
Sua’mecessness. n. f. [from fhamele/s. | 
Impudence; want of hame; immodetfty. 
Being moft.impudent.in her heart, the could, 
when the would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and 
make fhametacednels the cloak of /bamele/nefs. 
Sidney. 
He that blufhes not at his crime, but ada 
frameleffnefs to his thame, hath nothing left to re- 
ftore him to virtue. Tayler. 
Sua’smer. 2. f [from foam.) A cheat; 
an impoitor. A.low word. 
Sua’mois. n. f. (chamois, Fr.] See Csa- 
mois. A kind of wild goat. 
I'll bring thee 
To cluft'ring filberds, and fometimes I'll get thee 
Young fhamzis from the rocks. Shakefpeare. 


SuHa’mrock, n.f. The Irifh name for 
three leaved grals. - 
If they found a plot of watercreffes, or fbam- 
rocks, there they flicked as to a feaft for the time. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
SHANK. n. f. [yeeanca, Saxon ; /chenckel, 
Dutch. ; : 
1. The middle joint of the leg ; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the 
knee. 
Eftfuons herwhite ftraight legs were altered 
To crooked crawling banks, of marrow emptied 5 
And her fair face to toul and loathfome hue, 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Spen/ 
"Yhe fixth age fhitts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 
Wich fpeétacles cn noie, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hofe, well fav'd, a world tou wide 
For his fhrunk fhaxks. Shateip. As you like it. 
A ftag fays, if thefe pitiful banks of mine weit 
but anfwecable to this branching head, I.can’t bu 
think how I fhould defy all my enemies. L'Efr. 
2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut ime nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
O'er cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky flanks, and yellow chaplefs fkulls. 
‘ Shakefpeare. 
3. The long part of any inftrument. 
| "The jeenk of a key, or fume fuch long hole, the 
punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the hank is not-forged 
with fubftance futficient. ~ . Moxon. 
SHANK. n.f. [ébryonia, Lat.) An herb. 
SHa’nkeED. adj. [from fhank.] Having a 
fhank. 
SHANKER. 7. f. (chancre, Fr.] A vene- 
real excrefcence. 
Jo SHAPE. v.a. preter, /baped; part. 


pall. /baped and hapen. [ycyppan, Sax. 
Jcheppen, Dutch.) 
1. ‘To form; to mould with refpeét to ex- 
ternal dimentions. 
I, that am not /aap'd for fportive tricks, 
“Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs; 
I, that am rudely ttampt, and want love's majefty, 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
à Sbakefp. Rickard Ml. 
Thofe nature hath aped with a great head, nar- 
row breafty:and fhoulders fticking out, feem ‘much 
| inclined to a confumption. Harzry. 
Mature theovirgin was, of Egypt's race ; 
Grace foag'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. 
Prier. 
2. To mould; to caft; to regulate ; to 
adjult. 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour fhall bape privilege. 
Shakefpeare’s Titus. Andronicus. 
Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to 
frape his courfe by the eaft homewards, met a hip 
which came from the Philippines. Raleigh. 


3. To image ; to conceive. 
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To the ftream, when neicher friends, nor force, 
Nor (peed, nor art avail, he /bapes his courte. 
i Denbam. 
Charm'd-by theirey-n, their manners Dacquire, 
And fbape my foolifhnets to thcir defire. `. Prior, 
* Lovers and madmenshave their feething brains, 
Such foepirg fantafies that apprenend 
More than coolreafon ever comprehends. Shake/p. 
Tt is my nature’s plague 
To fpy into abufe, and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not.  Shake/peare’s OrkeHo. 
When fancy hath formed and /haped the per- 
feétett idcas of bleffednefs, our own ‘more happy 
experiences ef greater muft difabufe us. Boyle. 
4. To make; to create. _Obfolete. 
I was [bapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mo- 
ther Conceive me. 
Suape. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Form; external appearance.” 
He beat me grievoufly in the foope of a woman; 
for in the shape of a man, maiter Brook, I fear not 


Goliah with a weaver’s beam. Shakefpeare. 
The foapes of the locufis were like unto horics 
prepared for battle. Rev. ix. 7+ 
The other papes: 
If foape it may. be call'd, that fbape had none 


Dittinguithable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 
In vegetables and animals the hape we mot fix 
on, and are moft led bye - Loche. 
2. Make-of the trunk of the body. 
Firft a charming /bape enflav'd-me, 
An eye then gave'the fatal itroke ; 
Ti'lby her wit Corinna fav’d me, 
And all my former fetters broke. Addifon. 
Fathers and mothers, triends and relations, feem 
to have no‘ other with towards the little girly but 
that fhe may have a fair fkin, a fine /bape, drefs 
well, and dance to adm’ ration. Law. 
3- Being, as moulded into form. | 
Betore the gates there fat 
On either fide a formidable /hape. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. Idéa; pattern. 
i _ Thy heart 
Contains of good, wije, juft, the perfect fhape. 
5 b ; Milten. 
5. It is now uied in low converfation for 
manner. i 
Sta’pe ess. adj. [from hape. } Wanting 
regularity of form; wanting fymmetry 
of dimenfons. 
You are born 
To fet a form upon that indigeft, 
Which he hath left fo oupele/s and fo rude. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere; 
lil fac’d, worfe bodied; /hapele’s every where. Suk. 
’- ~ Thrice had 1 lov'd thee, 
Before I knew thy faceorname; = 
So in a voice, fo in a fPapéle/s flame, 
Angels affe&t*us oft, and worfhipp'd be. Donne. 
_ Now the vitor ftretch'd his eager hand, 
Where the tall nothing ftood, or fcem'd to ftand ; 
A fhapelfs hade, it melted from his fight, 
Like forms in clouds, or vilions of the night! Pepe. 
Some objets p.eafe our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order rife, 
The /hapelcjs rock, or hanging precipice. Popa 
SHA PESMITH. 2. f. [kape and mith. } 
One who undertakes to improve the 
form of the body. A burlefque word. 
No fhupejmith yet fet up and drove.a trade, 
To mend the work that providence had made. 
_ Garth, 
SHa’peniness. n. f. [from fapely.] 
Beauty or proportion of form. | 
SHa’vevy. adv. [from /bupe.] : Sym- 
metrical ; well formed. ) 
SHARD. n. /. [ fchaerde, Trifick. } 
1. A fragment of an carthen veffel. 
For charitable prayers, | TH 
Shards, flintsy and pebbles ihuuls be thrown on her ; 
Yer 


Sak. 


Pfaim lis 5. ' 
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Yet here theiis allow’d her virgin chants, 
Her maiden ftrewments. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
2. [chard.] A plant. 
Shards or mallows for the pot 
Keep the loofen'd body found. 
3. It feems in Spe 
ftrait, It is ufe 
fora gap. 
Upon that fhore he {pied Atin ftand, 
There by his matter left, when late h? far’¢ 
In Phedria’s fleet bark, over that per‘lous fhard, 


s A Fairy Queer. 
4. A fort of fih. | 
SHA’ RpBORN. adj., [ Jard and bern} 
Born or produced among broken {tones 
or pots. Perhaps fard, in Shake/peare, 
may fignify-the fheaths of the wings of 
infects. _. 

Ere to-black Hecat’s fummons 

The foardtern dectle, with his drowty hums, 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there fhiil be done 

A deed of dreadful note. ~ Shakefpeare. 
SHA'RDED. adj. [from /hard.] Inhabiting 

fhards. à 

l Often fhall we find 

The fharded beetle in a fater hold, 

Than is the full-wing'd cagle. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To SHARE. v.a. [yceanan, rcynan, Sax.] 
1. To divide ; to part among many. 

Good fellows all, 
The latet of my wealth Ill Aare amongft you. 
Shake/peare. 
Any man may take trial of his fortune, provided 


Dryd. Horace. 


ys Upton, in the weft, 


he acknowledge the lord’s right, by*/baring out f 


unto him a toll. Carew. 

Well may he'then to you his cares impart, 

And foare his burden where he bares his heart. 
Dryden. 

In the primitive times the advantage of prieft 
hood was equally bared’ among all the order, anc 
none of that cha‘ater had any (uperiority. Collier. 

Though the weight of a falfehood wou!d be two 
heavy for one to bear; it grows light in their ima- 
ginations when iteit bared among many. 

Addjjon’s SpeTater. 
Suppofe I bare my fortune equally between my 
children and a ftranger, will that unite them ? 
Swift 
2. To partake with others; to feize or 
poffefs jointly with another. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never muftered or fcen, comes 
fhortly to demand payment of his whole account ; 
where, by gcod’m-ans of fome great ones, and privy 
frarings with the officers of other fome, he re- 
ceivetn his debt. ~ Sperfer on Irelund. 

In vain does valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine phare the land. 

Go, filently enjoy your part of grief, 
And foare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden. 

Wav'd by the wanton winds his banner flies, 
All maiden white, and pares the people's eyes. 

Dryden. 


Milten. 


This was the prince decreed, 
To share his {cepere. Drydens. <Eneid. 
Not love of liberty, nox thirft of honour, 
Drew you thus far ; but hopes to fbare the fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
All night it rains, the fhews return with day ; 
Great Jove with Czfar fures his fov’reign fway. 
Logie. 
3- To cut; to feparate ; to heer. [from 
ycean, Sax.] 
With fwift wheel reverfe deep ent*ring fhar'd 
All his right fide. Milton. 
Scalp, face, andfhoulders the keen fteel divides, 
And the fbar'd vifage hang* on equal fides. Dryd. 
To Snare. v. 2, To have part; to have 
a dividend. 
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r to fignify a frith or | 
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I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
bee fb with me in glory any more.. Shak. H.1V. 
ad greater hafte thefe facred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs fhar'd ; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 
A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
jeare in the goods of his father. Locke. 
This is Dutch partnerfhip, to /bare in all our be- 
Neficial bargains, and exclude us wholly trom theirs. 


Swift. 


Snare. n. /. [from the verb. ] 


1. Part; ailotment; dividend obtained. 
‘If every jut man, that now pines with want, 
Had buta moderate and befeeming /hare 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft excefs. Miton. 
The fubdued territory was divided into greater 
and faialler pares, befides that referved to the 
prince. Temple. 
I'll give you arms; burn, ravifh, and de(troy : 
For my own fbare one beauty I detign; 
Engage your honours that fhe fhal! be mine. Dvyd. 
While fortune favour'd, 
I made fome figure; nor was my name 
Obicures nor I without my bare’ of fame. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
The youths have equal hare 
In Marcia's withes, and divide their fifter. 


Addifon’s Cato. } 


In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True tafte as feldom is the critick’s bare. Pope. 

He who dath not perform that partaffigned him, 
is a very mifchievous member of the publick; be- 
caule he takes his /hare of the profit, and yet leaves 
his /kare of the burden to be born by others. Swift. 

2. To go fhares; to partake. 

They went a hunting, and every one to go flare 
and /Eare alike in what theytook. JL’Effrunge. 

By being defircus that every one fhould hav- 
their full /bare of the favours of God, they would 
not only be content, hut glad, to fee one another 
happy in the little enjoyments of this tranfitury 
life. Law. 

3- A part contributed. 

Thefe, alshougb they bear a fare in the dif- 
“charge, yet have different offices in the compohi- 
tione Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

4. [rcean, Saxon.}] The blade of the 
plough that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab'ring oxen, nor the thining Pares Dryden. 

Great cities fhall with walls be compafs’d round, 
And fharpen'd foures fhall vex the fruitful ground. 

| Dryden. 
Incumbent o'er the fhining bare 
The mafter leans, removes th’ obitrudtive clay. 
Thomfon. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the 

fhare narrow. y Mortimer. 

SHA' REBONE. 2. f. ( /oare and bone.} The 

es pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 
from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two offa pu- 
Lis, or /bareBones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker 
aiid laxer im women than men. Derbam. 

SHA'RER. 2. fe [from fare.] 
1. One who divides or apportions to 
others ; a divider. 


2. A partaker ; one who participates any 
thing with others. 
Mott it feem'd the French king to import, 
ae ea in hisdaughter’s injury. Daw. Civil War. 
eople ne allowed to be fharers with their com- 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agrce to be 
fparers in bad. L'Fftrange. 
An overgrown cftate falling into the hands of one 
that has many children, it i¢ broken into fo many 
portions as render the fharers rich enough. Addi/. 
You muft have known it. 
—Indeed I did, then favour’d by the king, 
And by that means a fharer inthe fecret. Rowe. 
lr, by taking on himfelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compaffionate and tender fenfe of the 
intirsoitics of mankind in general,he muft needs, 


SHA : 


jn a peculiar manner, feel and commiferate the in- 
firmities of the poor, in which he himfelf was fo 
eminent a parer. Atterbury. 
I fuffer many things as an author militant; 
whereof in your days of probation you have been 
a fharer. Popata Swift. 
SHARK. 2. fi [canis charcharias, Latin.} - 
1. A voracious fea-fith. 
His jaws horrifick arm’d with threefold fate, 
The direful fbark. Themfon’s Summer. 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills 
his pockets by fly tricks. & low word. 
David’s meffengers are fent back to him, like fo 
many /barks and runnagates, only for endeavouring 
to compliment an ill nature out of itielf, and feek- 
ing that-by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their {word. South, 
3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low 
word. ] 
Wretches who live upan the Qark, and other 
men's fins, the common paifoneis of youth, ĉqual- 
ly defperate in their fortunes and their manners, 


and getting their very bread by the damnation of 
fouls. - Sourb. 


To SHARK. v. a -To pick up haftily or 

flily. 

Yousg Fontinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 

Hath in the tkirts. of’ Norway, here and there, 

Shark’d up a lit of landlefs refolutes. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 
To SHARK. v n. 


1. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, fcandalous, 
Parking lite, hateful wherever fhe comes. L’Efir. 
2. To cheat; to trick. A low word. l 
A:nfworth. 

There are cheats by natural inclination as wellas 

by corruption : nature taught this boy to farr, not 
difcipline. L-Effranges 
The old generous Englith {pirit, which hereio-" 
fore made this nation fo great in the eyes of all 
the world, feems utterly extiné& ; ard we are de- 
generated into a mean, /barking, fallacious, undere 
mining converfe ; there being a {nare and a trapan 
almoft in every word we hear, and every ation we 


fec. South. 
3. To SHarx. ‘Fo fawn upon for a din- 
ner. 


SHARP. adj. [yceanp, Saxon; /cherpe, 

Dutch.] 

1. Keen; piercing ; having a keen edge ; 
having an acute point; not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth`d unkindnefs like a vulture here. 
Shake/péaree 

In Ireland have 1 feen this tubborn Cade 
Oppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns ; 

And fought fo long, till that his thighs with dart 
Were almott like a burp quill’d porcupine. 
Shakcfpeare’s Henry V1. 

Thy tongue devifeth mifchiets, like a /barp ra- 
zor, working deccitfully. Pjalm lii. 26 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
{moothen away’ the extuberances left by the harp 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect fhape. Moxon. 
. Terminating in a point or edge; not 
obtofe. 

The form: of their heads is narrow and /harp, 
that they may-the better cut the air in their (witt 
flight. More. 

There was feen fome miles in the fea a great 
pillar of light, not /barp, but in form of a eolumn 
or cylinder, rifing a great way up towards heavens 

Bucon. 

To come near the point, and draw unto a /harper 
angle, they do not only fpeak and praĉtife, tuth, 
but really defire itsenlargement. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Their envbsyon atoms 
Light azm’d os heavy, /burp, (mvoth, light, or Now. 
k — Miltone 
Is 


N 
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_, Mis fomuch the Gimer, by bow much broader 
the hoctom, and flarper the top. Timple. 
in thippirg fich as this the Lith kern, 
And untaughe Indian, on the ream did glide, 

Dre fi.:p keel’d boats to tem the flocd did leasn, 
Q; fin.dke oars did {pread from eitberfide. Dryden. 

3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
ventive. 

Naw as fine in his apparel as if he would, make 
me in love with a cloak, and verfe for verfe with 
the frarpcft witted lover in Arcadia. Sidney. 

* "Vr we had nought but fenfe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more fVarp than 
; we. Davics. 

Sbarp to the world, but thoughtiefs of renown, 
They plot noz on the itage, but on the towns Dryd. 

There is nothing makes men fbarfer, and fets 

_ their hands and wits more at worlc, than want. 
Addijon an Italy. 

Many other things bong to the material world, 
wherein the jbarpg? philolophcrs have never yet 
arrived at clear and diftinét ideas, atts. 

. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 
As the frarpef eye difecincth nought, 
Except the fun-beams in the air do thine 5 
So the heft foul, with her reAcéting thought, 
Secs not herfelf without fume light divine. Davies. 

To frarp eyed realon this would feem untrue ; 

But reafon I through: love's falle opticks view. 
f Bryden. 
5. Sour without aflringency ; four, but not 


auitere ; acid: 
So we, if children young difeas'd we find, 
Anoint with fwects chevelfel’s foremoft parts, 
‘fo make them tafte the potions #arp we give ; 
They drink deceiy'd, and fo deceiv'd they live. 
Spenfer. 
Sharp tafled titrons Median climes produce ; 
Bitter the rind, but. gencrous is the juice. Dryden. 
Different fimple ideas are fometimes exprefted by 
the fame word, as {weet and karp are applied to the 
“ objects of hearing and tafting. Watts. 
6. Shrill;, pierciog the car with a quick 
noile ; not flat. 
In whiftling you contraé& the mouth, and, to 
smake itanore harp, men ufe their finger. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 


Le: one whiflle at the ene end of a trunk, and [+ 


_hoid your ear at the other, aud the found ftrike: fo 
Sharp, as you can-fca:ce endurcest. Bacon. 
For the various modulation of the voice, the 
upper, end. of the windpipe is cndued with feveral 
cartilages fo contraét or dilate it, as We would have 
our voice flat or [harpa Ray. 
7. Severe; har; biting 5. farcaitick. 
1f -he fhould intend his voyage towards. my 
wife, I would turn her loofe to him; and what he 
gets more of her than fLarp words, let it lic on my 
head. Shakefpeare. 
How often may we meet with: thole who are 
one while courteous, but within a finall time after 


arc {> furercilious, foarp, troublefome, fierce, and. 


exceptiouss.that they arc not only fhort ofthe truc 


character of friendfhip, but become the Very fores- 


and burdens of fociety ! South. 
Ceafe_ contention.: be thy words fevere, 

Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear. Dryd. 
& Severe; quick to punilhs cruéls fe- 
verely rigid. r l 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 

lL Ard,to that piace the arp Athenian law 
Cannot purfue us. Shakefpeare. 
9s Eagers hungry ; keen upon aquet. 

_ My faulcon now. isyharp and paling empty, 
Aad, till the ftoop, the muft not be full gorg’d 5 
For then the never dooks upon herlure. Sbake/p. 

The foarp dchre l had 
-Of tating. 
10. Painful; afijctive. 
That the may feel 
How fbarper than a fecpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thanklefs child. 


Ailen. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
He caufed his father’s friends to be cruelly tor- 
‘tured; grieving to fec them live to whom he was fo 
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much beholden, anditbereforesewarded sas wa 
{uch T ah Rent. nelles. 
ar - Death becomes 
His final remedy ; 2nd after liie g 
Tried in foavp uibulation, and refin’d | 
By faith and faithful wosks. Milta Paradye Lift. 
It is a very {mall comfort that a plain man,- 
lying under a fharp fit of the Ronce, receives from 
this fentence. Fislotjens 
‘au. Fierce; ardent; fiery. 
Their piety feign'’d 
In fLarp conteft.cf battle, found no aids 
A fearp affault already is begun ; 
Their murdering guas ate fiercely on the walls. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


12. Attentive; vigilant. 
Sharp at kev utmoft. ken the caft her eyes, 
And tomewhat floating from, afar ce(cries.. Dryd. 
Is a man bound to look out /rarp to plague him- 


felf, and to take care that he flips no opportunity | 
Collier. 


of being unhappy? oy 

A clergyman, eftadliffed in acompetent living, 
is not under the neceMiiy of being fo foarpand ex- 
acting. 

13. Acrid; biting ; pinching; piercing, 
as the cold. 

The windpipe is continually, moiftened with a 
glutinous humour, iffuing out ‘of {mall glandules 
in its inner coat, to fence it againft the fharp air. 

Ray. 

Nor here the fun*s meridian rays ha pow’r, ý 
Nor wind joarp picrcing, nor the'rufhing fhow'r, ` 
“The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. 


Pope's Ody/fey- 


14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute.: 
things. : 
Sharp and fubiile difcourfes procure very grear 


of 


applaufe; but being laid in the balance with that | 


which found experience plainly delivercth, they-are 
‘overweighed. ‘Hooker. 

The inftances you mention are the ftrongeft and 
frarpeft that can be urged. Digby. 


15. [Among workmen. } Hard. 


They make ufe of che /barpef fand, that being |} 


beft for mortar to lay bricks and tiles in. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
16. Emaciated; lean. 
‘His vifage drawn he telt to /barp and fpare, ALI. 
SHARP, a. / [from,the adjective. ] 
1. A fharp. or acute found. 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harth.difcords, and-unpleafing bargs. 
Shake/peares 
2. A pointed weapon; finall fwords ra- 
pier.. Low word. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to warps, 
gentlemen would be contented with a rubber a: 
cuffs. Caltier. 


make keen. 
Whom the whetftone /Barps to catz 
They ery, milftones are goad inca. Ben Jonfon. 
Jo Suarp. v. m- [from.the.noun.] To 
play thievifh, tricks. . 
, Idive upon what.'s, my own 5 whereas your {can- 
dalous life is only cheating or [harping one haifiof 
the year, and ftarving the other. 2 
To SHarpes. v. a. [from harp] 
1. To make keen; toicdge;. to point. 
The weaker their hejps are, the inore their need 
is to fbarpen the edge of their owndnduftsy. Hooker. 
The lravlitcs went down, to the Phiititines, to 
fearpen.evcry man his fhare and his coulter. 
1 Saniuels Xiile 20. 
His feyeve wrath flall he sharpen for a fword. 
Widom, ve 20. 
The grating of a faw, when foarzer'd, offends fo 
much, as it ferteth the teeth on edge. 
‘The fquadron bright, fburp’sing in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton. 
It may contribute to his mifery, heighten the 


Swift. | 


2. Severely; rigoroufly ; roughly. 


ToSuarp. v. a. [from the noun.] Toj 


p 


E Efirarge. 


Eucon. | 


SHA 
fo add fury to the everlafing, flames, when he fall 
rehek upon che abulc of weaith.and greatnefé. Scris 
No: “tis refiftance tba infames defire; |” 
Sbaspens the darts of love, and blows the firc. Dryde 
aj Ereten moons had foarpen'’d either, horns 
To crown their bijfs, a lovely boy was burns Dryde 
“Her nails arg fharpen'd into pyinted claws ; 
Her bands bear halé her weight, and turn to paws. 
. s Addifor.s 
2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 
Ovgrntsch quicknefs cf wit, either given by 
nature, or frarpened by Study, doth nat commonly 
bring greatrft learning, beft maanners, or happiest 
life in the end. ’ RA SE N Alber 
3. To make quicker of fenfe. 
Th’ air, fbarpea'd his.viiual ray _ 
To objets ee ein i thal x Dliltons 
4. To make eager or hungry.. 
u Evicurcan cooks 
Sharpen with cloylets fauce his appetite. Shate/ps 
Such an affwrance as.will Barpen men's defires, 
and quicken their endeavours for obtaining aleiler 
good, ought to infpire mén. with more vigour in 
purfuitof what is greatere © ‘Tuletfas. 
5. Tomake fierce or angry. A 
Mine enemy /barpenctb his eyes upon me. - 
by xvi. Qe 


6. To make biting, farcaflic, or fevere. 


"My haughty, soul would-fwell 5. _ 
Sharpen each word, ard threaten in my eyes, Smith. 
7- To make Jefe flat, more, piercing to 
the ears, | | 
Enclofures not only preferve found, butiinercaie 


and /barpen it. Bacon. 
| 8. To make four. +e 
SHARPER. m. f [from /harp.] A trick- 


ing fellow; a,petty thief; a rafeal, 
Shurpers, as pikes, prey upon their own, kind, 
ya *L'Eftrange. 
He fhould_retrench what he loft to fburpers, und 


, fpent upon puppet-playsy to apply it to that uie, 


Arbuthnot. 
I only wear it ina land of Hectors, , 
Thieves, fupercargocs, /harpers, and directors. Pop. 


Sua’ R PEX eadun [from /2arp.] 
1. With keennefs; with good edge or 


point. ’ 

They, are more Jharpo to: be chaftifed aod ree 
formed than the rude Irib, which, being very wild 
at the firt, are now become more civile Spenfer. 


3. Keenly ; acutely; vigoroufly. 


The mind and memory ae more /Larply cxere 
cifed in comprehending another «ao's things than 
| our owns Ben enori 
4. Afflidtively.; painfully. «+ =» 

_ Ac the arrival of the Engli ambaffadors the 
foldiers were Jharply affailed with wants. Haywards 
5. With quicknefs., eh 

Yuu cyntraét.your eye when. you would fee 
p frarpiy ; and erect your ear when you would heat 
attentively. J Bacon, 
6. Judicioufly ; acutely; wittily. 
SHARPNESS, #. f: (from arp.) 
Keennefs of edge or point. | 

Palladius neither fulfcrung us nor himfelfrte 
Í take in hand the party tiil the afternoon 5. when 
| wewere to fight in troups, not differing otherwife 
) from carneft, but thatthe Aar fines, of the weapons 
) was takin away. Q Sidneya 
l A fecond glance came gliding lixe the firit; 
| And he who faw the jaarpnes of the dait, ` 

Without defence receiv ditin his heart. Drydens 
2. Not obtulenefs. ie 

Force-conGlteth in theroundingsand raifings of 
the work, according as the limbsdoimoureor iefs 
require it 3 fo.as the beholder iball {py nofearpre’s 
in the bordering. lincs. Wet: ore 

3. Sournefs without aufterencis, 
~ There is a fbarpne's in vinegar,, andrthere is a 
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5 


anguilh, and /barpen the Ring of conicicnce, ande |! fearpne/s in pain, in ivrrow, aud in reproach 5 there 
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Sea harp eye, a Marp wit, and/a tharp-fword: but 
there i$ not one of thefe feveral fharpneffes the 
fame as andther of them; and 2 fharp eaf wind is 
- different from them all, “i Wattss Legick. 
rovoking {weatextremely, and taking away all 
| Prarpnefs from. whater r you put in, muft be of 
“good effeet in’ the curvot the gout. 
4. Severity of language; fatirical farcafin. 
¿s o» -There"s gold for thee ; 
Thou muft not take my former fburpne/s ill, 
oh will employ thee back again. Shakefpeare. 
Some did all folly with jut Parpue/s blame, 
Whileotherslaugh'd and fcori'd them into fhame ; 
‘But, of thefe two, the lat fucceeded bet, 5 
As meraim righteft when they fhootin jeft. Dryd. 
The /barpnef of his fatire, next to himnfelf,:talls 
ot Keavily on his friends. “Dryden: 
This is a fubje@ of which it is hard to freak 
~without fatirieal foartnefs, and particular reflec- 
. tions, on Many churches of chriftians. Spratt. 
` g. Painfulnefs; afflictivenefs. 
"a (Om - At this time - 
We fweatand bleed ; the friend hath loft his friend; 
‘And the bett- quarrels in the heat arc curt 
i By thofe that tee) their Parpne/s. Soakeipeare. 
Not a fingle death only that then attended this 
_ profeflion j but the terror and fkarpnefs of it was 
redoubied in the manner and circumitancese South. 


6.. Intelleftual acutenefs ; ingenuity ; wit. 
Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great 
Jearpacfs and fubtilty of wit to be a found belicving 
chriftian, men were not curious what fyllables or 
_ particles of {peech they ufed. Hooker. 

The-daring of the foul proceeds from’ thence, 

Séarpnefs of wit and a€tive diligence. Dryden. 
The fon returned with ftrength of conftitution, 
»foarpnc/s of underftanding, and skill in languages. 


oy wddijcn. 
7. Quicknefs of fenfes. 

l¢ the underftanding or faculty of. the {cul be 

lik: unto bodily fight, not of equal fbarpze/s in 
ails, what can be more convenient than that, even 
"as the dark-fighted man. is directed’ by the clear 
about things vifible, fo likewile, in matters of 
deeper difcourte, the wife.in heart doth fhew the 


‘fimple where his way licth. Hooker. 
SHARP-seT. adj. [ arp and fer.] 
1. Hungry; ravenous. 

‘The feely dove, 

Two fharp-fet hawks do ber on each fide hem ; 


And fhe knows not which way to fly from them. 

À i f Brown. 

An eagle fbharp-fet, looking about her for her 

prey, {pied a levet. L'Efirangee 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous..... i- 

Batilius forced her to fray, though with much 

ado, the being fharp-ler upon the fulfilling of à 

Lrzewd office, in overlooking Philociea., i Sidrcy. 

Ourenfes aro hi gt on pleatures.»» L'Efr. 

_ \& comedy of fohnfon's, not Ben, held feven 

nights; for the town is fharp-fet on new plays. 

: Pope. 


SHAR?P-SIGHTED. adj. [ [karp and fight. ] 
“Having quick fight. 
+ It the were the body's quality, 
Then'would the be with it ick, maim'd, and blind; 
~~ But we perceive, where thefe privations he, 
Anticalthy, perfect, and fharp-figtied mind. 
‘ ha ee Davics. 
I am not fo fharp figkted as thofe who have dif- 
eérned this rebellion contriving from the death of 
Q. Elizabeth. "eM Clarendon. 
“Your majufty’s cleat and /harp-fighktcd judgment 
has at good’a title.to give law in matters of this 
- nature, ao in any other. ¢ Denbam. 
‘ Nething fo'fierce but love will foften, nothing 
fo foarp- felted in other matters but it throws a 
miit before the eyes ont. L'Eftrange. 
SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [harp and vifage.] 
Having a fharp countenance. 
The Welfh that inhabit the mountains are coma 
monly sarny Ped. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
OL, ii. 


Temple. $ 


SHA 
Tc San’rreriw. a. [ fchetreren, Dutch.) 
1. To break at once into many picces; to 
break fo a; to fcatter the parts. 
He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
` That it did feem toyarcer all his bulk, 
Andrend his being... te Skhakefpeare. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 
I come to pluck your berries harfh and crudey 
And with fore'd fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
° Milton. 
They efcape diffolution, becaufe they can fcarce 


ever meet with an agent minute and {wiftly enough | 


moved to //-a't-r or dittotiars the combin'd parts. 
Boyles 


_A monarchy was battered to pieces, and divided |, 


amongit revolted fubjects, into asmultitude of little 
gowernmentse Locke. 

Black from the ftruke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a fhatter'd trunk. Tkon:fon's Sunmer. 

2. To diilipate; to make incapable of ctofe 
and continued attention. 

A man cf a loofe, volatile, and battered humour, 
thinks only by fits and ftarts. Nerris. 

To Sua’TTER. v. n. To be broken, or to 
fall, by any torce applied, into frag- 
ments. £ . 

Of bodies, fome are fragil, and fome are tough 
and not fragil; and, in the breaking, fome fragil 
bodies break but where the force is; fome /hatter 
and fly in many places. ~~ __ Baccas 

SHATTER. 2. /. [from the verb.) One 
Et of many into which any thing is 
roktn at once. 
_ Stick the candle fo Jonfe, .that it will fall upon 
the glafs of the fconce, and break-it into /batters. 
: Swift. 
SHA’TTERBRAINED. } adj. [from fatter, 
SHA'TTERPATED. $ 6rain, and pate. } 
Inattentive ; not confiftent. A low word. 

SHA TTERY. adj. [from Jhatter,] Dif- 
united; not compact ; ealily falling into 
many parts; loole of texture. 

A» brittle battery fort of fpar, found in form 
of a white fand chiefly in the perpendicular fiffures 
amongft the ores ef metal. Woodward. 

To SHAVE. vs a. preterite /baved, part. 
foaved or feaven. [ycearan, Saxon; 
Jchaeven, Dutch. ] 

1: To pare off with a razor. 

He that is to be clcanfed thal} /bave off all his 

i hai Te : É í Levit. 

| Zclim was the firft.of the Ottomans that did 

jJhave his beard: a bathaw afked, Why he altered 
the cuftom of his predeceffors ? He anfwered, Be- 
caufg you bafhaws may not lead me by the beard, 
as you did. them. Bacon. 

Doft thou not know this Daven pate? Truly it 
isa great man's head. Knolles`s Hifl. of the Turks. 

| J cauled the hair of his head to be haved off. 

Wifeman. 


: 
f 


2. To pare clofe to the furface. 
i Sweet bird ! 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft the woods among 
I wooe, to hear thy evening fong : 
And, miffing thee, I walk unfeen 


On the dry finooth /baven green. Milton 
The bending feythe 
Shaves all the furfacc of the waving green.) Gay. 


3. To tkim by paffing near, or flightly 
| touching. + 
He faves with Jevel wing the deep; ‘then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. , Milton. 
4. To cut in thin lices.“ 
Make fome nicdlicy of earth, with fome other 
plants bruifed or huven in leaf or root. Bacon. 


5. To ftrips to opprefs by extortion; to 
pillage. 

SHAVE-GRASS. n. f. [ equifetum, Lat.) An 
herb. 
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SHAVELING. x. /. [from frave.] A man 
fhaved);. a friar, or religious., Ufed ia 
contempt. ' 

Of elfes; there be no fuch things; only by ba'd 
friars and knavith fhavelings fo fegned. Spenfere 

Sna Geren. f.\| from kavei] PETTY 

1. A man that praétifes the art of fhaving. 

2. A man clofely attentive to his own in- 


tereft. 
ims My lord 
Was now difpos’d to crack a jeft, 
And bid friend Lewis go in queft ; 
This Lewis isja cuoning Hater. 
3. A robber; a plunderer. 
They felliall into the hands of the crucl moun - 
tain people, living for the maf part by theft, and 
waiting for wrecks, as hawks for their prey: by 
thefe fhavers the Turks were ftript of all they had. 
Knoilcs. 
Sua’ving. m. f. [from /oave.] Any thin 
flice pared.off from*any"body. | 

Take lignum aloes in grofs fpavirgs, Reep them 
in fack, changed twice, till the birternefs be drawn 
forth; then takë the ravings torth, and dry them 
in the hade, and beat them to powder. = Baron. 
By eleétrick bodies I do not canceive only fuch 
as take up fhrvings, traws, and light bodies, but 
fuch as attract all bodies palpable whatfoever. s 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse~ 

The foavings are good tor the Gning of wine. 
Pilortimers 

SHaw. mf. [yeua, Saxon ; Ji hanse, 
Dutch 3 ugge, IMlandick.})-A thicket ; 
a fall wood. A tuft of trees mear 
Litchfield is catled-Gentle Law. 

Sua’wrowt. x. j. [raw and fowl.] An 
artificial) fowl made by, fowlers on pur- 
pofe to fhoot at. 

SHa wM. m f. [from /chaavme, Teuio- 
nick.}. A hautboy’; a cornet: written 
likewife palm. 

With trumpets alfo and fhacems. 
Pfalms, Common Prayers 

Sue. pronoun. In oblique cafes hers [f 
Gothick ; reo, Saxon; /che, old Eng- 
lith.] i 

1. The. female pronoun demonftrative ; 
the woman; the woman before men- 


tioned, 

Sbe, (of whom. the ancients {cem’'d to prophefy, 
When they call'd virtues-by the name of Ze; 
Sbe, in whom virtue was fo much refin’d, 
That for allay unto {» pwea mind 
She took the weaker fcx. 

This once difcles‘d, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo'd but the fign of he. 
Shakepeare. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber fay? Shae 
The moft-upright of mortal men was he ; p 
| The moft, fincere and holy woman fhe. Dryden. 
2. It is fometimes uled fora-woman abfo- 
lutely, with fome degree of contempt. 

The bes of Itaiy fhal) not betray «s, `` 
Minc intereft, and his honour. — Shak. Cymbiline. 

Lady, you are the cruel t she alive, 

If you will lead thele graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. Sd. Twaftk Nigh? 

I was wont ; 
To load my /be with knacks3 I would have ran- 
fack'd li 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour'd it 
To her’acceptance.  Shuakefpeare’s Winter's Vales 
3. The female ; not.the. male. 

I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the be bear, 
To win thee, lady. — Shakefp« Merchant of Venice. 

The nightingale, if ke would fing by day, 
When ev'ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wrens Shakufpeare, 

He 


Swift. 


Dirne, 


SHE 


He lions are hirfute, and haye great manes ; the 
x: ase fmooth, lke cats. Bacen. 
Stagg it in Judah's chronicles confeft, 
That David's fon, by impious paffion mov'd, 
Smote a foe flave, and murder’d what he lov'd. 
- i Pricr. 
Snear. n. f foeaves, plural. [peear, Sax. 
Schoof, Dutch.) 
1. A bundle of ftalks of corn bound toge- 
ther, that the ears may dry. 


Thefe be the foraves that honour's harveft bears ; 


The fced, tbf valiant aéts; the world the field. 


Fairfax. 


‘He beheld a fied, ey. 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were /beawés iS » 
New reap'd: the other part flicep-walké and folds. 
' Dilton. 
; The reaper fills,his greedy hands, 
And binds the goldo focaves.in brittle bangs y 
i ryden. 
2. Any bundle:or collection held together. 
She vanithid ; ; 
The flxaf of. arrows hook and rattled in the cafe. 
i $s Dryden. 
In thekpowledge.of bodies, we muft glean what 
we can; fince we.cannot, froma dilcovery of their 
yeal efiencesy grafp at a time whole heaves, and in 
bundies. comprehend the nature of whole. jpecies. 
Locke. 
Jo SHEAL. v. a. To fell. Sce SHALE. 
Thou art.afbealed peafecod. Shak. King Lear. 
Jo SHEAR. preter. Jhore, or fheared; part. 
pal. born. [pceapan, ycýnen, Saxon. 
This word is more frequently written 
fieer, but /beer cannot analogically form 


Jhore or fooru: fhear , jhore, foorn; astear, 
tore, torn. | 
. To clip or cut by interception between 


two blades moving on a rivet. 

So many daysy my cwes haye been’ with young; 
So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, ere I fhal! /becr the flecce. Shak. 
Laban went to jbeer his fheepe _ Gene xxxiev19. 
When wool is new, horn, they fet pails of water 

by in the fame room td increafe its weight. 

. Bacon's Natural Hiffary. 

To lay my head, and hollow pledge 

Of all my itrength, in the lafcivious lap 

Of à deceit#ul.concubine, who /here me, 

Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. Milter. 
The fame ill tafte of fenfe would ferve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoke, and faeerthefwines Dryd. 

May'ft thou hencefortli fweetly fleep ! 

Shear, {wains, oh fbear your foftett theep, 

To fwell his couch ! 

O'er the congenial duit enjoin’d to bear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender teare Pepe. 

2. To cut by interception. 

The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
ftrikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper: 
and the toothed protuberance of, the upper into a 
canal in the nether: by which means he eafily 
fheers the grafs whereon he feeds. Grew. 

Jo'Siizan. v, n, (In navigation.] Fo 

make an indirétt courfe, . 

“ Swear. bd [from the verb. It isfel- 
SHEARS: dom ufed in the.fingular, -but 

is found oncein Dryden} 
1. An inftrument to cut, confifting of two 


blades moving on a pin, between which 


Gay. 


the thing cut, is intercepted... Shears are 


a larger, and /ciffars a {maller, inftru- 


ment of the fame kind. * Pope-ufes /Aears 


for feiffars. 
Alas! thought Philaclea to herfelf, your Meers 


come, too late to clip the bird’s wings that already, 
Sidney. 


is flown away. 
“Why ‘do'you bend fuch folemn brows on me? 
Think:you I bear the pears of deftiny ? 
Havel) commandment on the pulfe of life? 
Sbakefpeare. 


i 


~ 


_ | His {word the other in his bofom /hearbs. 


SHE 


The fates prepar’d their fharpen'd heers. Dryd. 
When the ficece is. ibom, 
Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tears 
Short of their wool, and naked from the Beer. 
J Dryden. 
That people live and die, J knew, 
An hour azo, as well as you; ` 
And if fate {pins us longer years, 
Or is in hafe to take the /hrars, 
J know, we muft both fortunes try, 
And besr our evils, wet or dry. Prior. 
How happy thould we be it we had the ptiviiege 
of employing the /bærs, for want of a mint, upon 
foreign gold, by clipping it into here es 
; «vift. 
Fate urg`d the hears, and cut the fyiph in twain, 
= But airy fubstance foon unites again. Pepe. 
Beneath the jhcars they felt no liting fmart ; 
They loft but tigeces, white I lost.aheart. Gay 


2. The denomination of the age of theep. 
When feep. is. one fhear, they will have two 


broad tecth before; when two fhear, four 3, when |, 


three, fix; when four, eight: and, arter that, their 
mouths break. Mortiier. 


3. Any thing in the form of the blades of 


Jeears. | 
4. Wings, in Spenfer. ` ‘ 
Two fharp-wing’d fheers 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. 
Spenfer. 
SHEABD. n. f. [yceand, Saxon.] A frag: 


ment. Tt is now commonly written 


foard, and applied only to fragments of 


earthen ware. 
In the burfting of it, not a berd to.take fire from 
the hearth, or to take water out of the pit. 
Ifaiab, xxx~ 14. 
SHEARER. n. f [from fbear. } One, that 
clips with fhears; particulagly one that 
fleeces fleep. | 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than-how to fcramble at the /9corers featt, 
, And thove away the-worthy bidden gueft.. ‘Ailton. 
Was he to beled as a lamb to the flaughter, pa- 
tient and refigued as a fheep before her a P: 
OPT ie 
Suea’RMAn. ne f. [kear and man.) He 
that fhears. | 
Thy father was a plaiftcrer, 
And thou thyfelf aydearmen. Sbake/peare. 
SHEARWATER, 2 /. [laurus, niger.) A 
fowl. Ainfworth. 


SHRATH. me, /. [pexde, Saxon.] The 
cafe of any, thing; the fcabbard. of, a 
, Weapon. 
The dead knight's {word out of his rath he drew, 
With which he cut a lock off all their hair. 
Fairy Queen. 
Doth not each Jook«a flath of lightning feel, 
Which {pares the body's focarh, yet melts the ftecl ? 
/ tSS 3 ‘Cleavelaad. 
Swords by the lightning’s fubtile force diftill'd, 
} And the.cold deatbwith running»metal nil'ds Add, 
To SHEATH. 
Jo SHEATHE. 
1.° To inclofg.in.a heath or {cabbard ; to 
inclofe.in. any. cafe. 


bw. as [from the nouns] 


‘This, drawn -but-now againft my, fovercign’s, 


' breaft, Prt 
Before "tis /beath'd thall give him peace and rcft. 
Waler: 
In his hair one hand he.wreaths,. 


15 this her hate to him; her love to me ? 


*Tis'inmy breaft the /heaths her dagger now. , Dryd- 


o'Thelleft foot naked, when they-march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they beard the rightsyDryit. 
The leopard,.and,all.of this kindws goes, keeps 


ithe Claws of his forefect'turned up from the ground; | 


and foeathed in the fkin of bis tocsy whereby he 


o 


Dinb. s 


SHE 


preferves them fharp for rapine, extending them 
only when he leapsat the prey. Grete 
2. [in philofophy.] To obtund any acrid 
particles. ie 
Thofe aftive parts of a body are of diferi 
natuses when Poratbed up or edged Hh cats 
others, in thé texture of a concrete, and-when ¢x- 
tricated from thefe impediments. | ~ Boyle 
Ocher {ubitances, oppofitetoacrimony, are called 
demulcent or mild, becaufe they blunt or /cath 
thofe tharp falts; as peafe and beans. © Arbutbme. 
3. To fit with a fheath: 
There was no link to colour Peter’s hat, 
Walter's dagger was pot come from /heathing. 
* -  Shake/peare. 


4. To defend the main body by an out- 


ward covering. 
lt were.to be withed that thewhole navy through- 
s out were /Aearbed as fome are. Raleigh. 
SHEATHW! NGED..aajof{ eath and wing. j 
Having hard cafes which are folded over 
the wings. i 
Some infeéts fly with four wings, as all vagini- 
pennous or /bcathwinged infeéts, as beetles and 
dorre. Brown. 
Sura’ tay. adj. [from /beath.} Forming 
afheath =. i . 
With a needle put afide the fhort and fbeatky 
cafes on earwigs backs, and you may draw. forth 
two wings. Browne 


SHE'CKLATON. "a fa 


He weat.to fight, again the giantainshisirobe of 
foecklaton, whichis that, kindiot-gilded:leatbenwith 
which they ule to.embroides the Arifh jacketss 
et Spenfere 
To Suen. v. a. [pcedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To effufe ; to pour out ; ‘to fpill. » 
The painful fervice, and the*drops of blood’ 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are“requited 
But with that furname of Coriolanus. ~— Skake/. 
Cromwell, 1 did not think to /bed a tear 
In all my milecies. Shakefpeare. 
For this is ‘my blood which is /Bed for many, 
for the remifiion of fins. Alanla, xxvi. 28, 
Some think onesgen'ral foul fis ev'ry brain, | 
As the bright fun beds light in.ew'ry Rare. Dawiser 
Around its entiy nodding poppies prow, 
And all coal fimples that fweet reft beftow 3, ~ 
Night from the plants their fleepy virtue drains, 
And paffing fhedg it on the filent plains. Dryden. 
Yoo feem'd to mourn another lover dead, 
My fighs you gave him, and my tears you foede _ 
: J Diydette s 
Unhappy'man! to breale-the-pious laws- : 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe’s 
’ Tis love of honour; and his‘country’s good’; 
The conful; not the father, /aeds the blood. — Dryd. 
In chefelone*wallsy thcirdays eternal bound, 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make’a noon-day right, 
And.the dim windows /bed a folemn light, ~ 
Thy eyes diffus'dia reconciling ray», s i i 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. - Pope. 
2. To fcatter ; to let fall. yun 
| Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and car 
| them late, are more lafting than thofe that fprout 
their leaves early, or foed them betimes. on 
i oT Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
So the returning year, be bleit, 
As his infant months bettow ' 
Springing wreaths for William's brow 3 
As bis fuminer’s youth thall. bed 
Eternal {weets around Maria's head. 
To Suen. v. ne To let fall its parts. 
White oats are apt-to fhed. maft as. they, lie, and 
black as:they ftand. Martimer’s Hufbandryà 
Sued. nf [fuppofed by SAinner tobe cor 


rupted from /aae: } 


Priore 


1, Aflight temporary, covering. » 


The nrk, Aletes born in lowly Leds: 
Of parents bale, a sofe Sprung from «bride, ; 
Fairfax 
Though 


iS H E 
sge Thughihe hidhoufe of polith'd marbte build, | 
Frith yafper floor’d, and carved cedar ciei’d ; 


_ Yet thalhit-ruinclike the moth’s frail cell, 
` Or feds of feeds which fammer’s heat repel. 


‘Could be obtain’d | 
From the bleak air. 
© Sosh our mids withthis confpire to grace 
1. The Genriles great apoftle, and deface 
“Thoefe Gatesob{curing foeds, that like-a chain 
Seem’d to confine.and fetter him again. Waller. 
1° Thofe hotifes then Were caves, or homely foeds 
Wich twining ofiers fenc'd, and mofs their beds. 


elter him or nic 


An hofpitable houfe they forrd,” - 
A Niomely /bed; the*root, not far trom ground, 
Wasthatch'd with reeds and ftraw together bound._ 
trai Dryden. 
Teen hefteals,vand finds whereby the Head 
o‘Pheir horie hung faften’d underneath a fbed. 
its: Betrerton. 
(+ Here’various kinds; by various fortunes led, 


s @ommence acquaintance underneath a fed. Swift. | 


Weakeeathe Reran chich who’ ffrove to hide 
His father’s cot, and once*hia-father’s pride, 
By.cafing a low fed of rural mould 

ith marble walls, and roof adorn’d with gold. 

y Hate, 


2.. {In compoátion.] Effufion ; as blood- 
bed. 


Sue’pper. a. /. [from foed.} Av fpil- 
ler; oné-whe: theds: 

A fitdder of blood thallfurely'dics- * 

ard Ezek. xviii, 10. 
SHEEN. adj. [This wat probably only 
Sh De nye § 

Jne) Bright’; tering ;. fhewy. 
word now not in ufe. 

That lewd ribbald, with vile lu® advanced, 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgineclean, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and focen. Fairy Q. 

When he was all dight, he took -his way’ 

Int the fore, that he might be feen 
Of the wild beats; in his new glory fren. 
: - , Hubber. fs Tak. 

Now they never meet in" grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or fpangied! Rar-lighe’ pier 
' Sbake/peare. 

‘Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, 
Gliltering in filed fteel and armouryheens Fairfax. 

Out ofthe hierarchies of angels een, 

The gentle Gabricl callid hefrom therett. Fairfax. 

By the ruihy fringed bank, f. f 

“Where grows the willow and the offer dank, 

My fiiting chariot ftays, 
Which fet'with agat, or the azure heen, 
Of'turcois blee;andemerald green. Milton. 
Or did of late sarth’s fons befiege the'wall 
Ot /becny heav'n. er l Milton. 
Sueen. n. / [from the'adje&ive.] Bright- 
nels ; f{plendour. - Not now ulied. 
Merty will fir befween, 
Thron'd in celettial heer. 
Furaboves iaifpangled hirr," 
Celeftial Cupid, her fam'd fon, advanc'd, 
Holi his deat Piyehe {weet entrane’d. > Milioni 
Surer. n. jJ- plùral likewifey/peep. : [yceap, 
+»Saxon, ofe which the: plarat was reep ; 
febarp, Durthyy 

t The animals that*béars wool} remark- 

able for its*ufefulnefs*and innocence. 

Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and ftcep 
In wholefome water sfails the flecey kepi Dryden. 

Of fubttances there are two forts of ideas’ one 
of ingle fubftances, as. they exift feparatcly, as) a 
„many or fheep, Locke. 

2, [In contempt.) »Anfoolifh filly fellow. 

Ainfworth. 

3. [In theology.} The people, confidered 

as under the direction. of God, or vof 
their paftor. à 


A 


Milten. 


s bie Pa <i Sandys. 
In fiichvarfeaforthprn,when fearcé a bed > | 


f 
Mihton’s Paradife Regained. 


Dryden. | 


the acid” pronunciation of |” 


SHE 


We are his people, and the Sheep of his pafture. | 


Palms. 


‘To Stee PBITE. V. n. [ foecp and bite.) 


To ule petty thefts. 
Shew yau» knave's vifage, with a pox to you ; 
thew your fbcephiting faces; and be hanged. | Shak. 
SEB PETTER. m fè [from foecphite.} A 
- petty Rief ` 
His gatc like a fbecphiter fleering afide. Tuffer. 
Wouldft thow not be glad to have the niggardly 
vafcally fbeepbiter come to fome notable hame? 
Shakelpeare. 
There are political fheepliters as well as pafto- 
ral; “betrayers of public trufts as well as of private. 
L'Effrange. 
SHE EPCOT. n. fs [skeep and cot.]. A lit- 
tle inclofure for fheep. 
Bediani beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, /beepeots, and, mills 
Inforce their charity. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Up toa hill anon his‘fteps he rear'd, — 
From whofe high top to ken the profpe& round, 
If cottage were in view, fheepcot, or herd; + 
But Cottage, herd, or fheepcot none he faw. Milton. 


SHEE PFOUD. n. /. [keep and fold.] The. 


place where fheep arë inclofed: 
| The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain ; 
The sheepfold {eatter’d, and thethepherd: fain. 
Prior. 
SHEE PHOOK. 2.7. [beep and hook.) A 
hook faftened to a pole, by which thep- 
herds lay hold an'the legs of their fheep. 
' “The one carried a croficr of balm-wood, the other 
a paftoral ftaff of cedar like a ees 
ucon’s New Atlantis. 
If you dare think’ ofideferving our charms, 
Away with your /beephooky and take to your arms. 
Dryden. 
SHEE’ PISH. adj. [from peep} Bathful ; 
over-modeft; timoroufly and meanly 
diffident. 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he 
comes abroad, "be a /hecpl/ or conceited creature. | 
ow ts y Locke. 
SHEE PISHNESS. 2. /. [from fheepib.] 
Bafhfulnefs ; mean and tihořous- difii- 
dence.” 
Thy gentry bleats, as.if thy native cloth 
Transfus'd a fbeepifone/s into thy, ftory. Herbert. 
Shecpifhnefs, and ignorance of the world, are not 
confequences of being bred at home. Locke. 
Withour tuccefs, let a man be ‘never fo hardy, 
he wilt- have fome degree of fhrepifhng/s. Grew. 


SHEE PMASTER. 2. /. [ /ocep and mafter.] 
A, feedér of fheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafier and /beepmajter. 
Bacon. 
SHEE PSREARING. n. / | beep and fhear.] 
The time of ‘fhearing ftheep; the feat 
made when fheep are horn. 

There happening 3 folemn feltivity, fuch as the 
Jreepfhearmgs uled tobe, David begs tome fmall re- 
pat. l ` Scuth. 

SHeEP’s EYE. 2 y. (bèp and cye.] A 
modeft diffident look, fuch as lovers caft 
at their miftreffes. 

Caft a fheep’s eye benind you: in before me. 

: Dryden. 
SHEEPWA'LK. n. fa [Pep and wale.) 

Pafture for fheep. 

He beheld a field, 

| Part arable and tilth, whereon were fheaves 
| \NceWreap'’d; the other pare /acepwalks and folds. 
. Milten. 
SHEER. adj. [fevn; Saxon.] Pure; clear; 
unmingled, 

If the fay, am not fourteen ponce on the fcore 
for fheer ales {core mez up for the lying’ft rogue.in 
Chriftcadom. dbakypeare. 


SHEERS. z. /. [See SHEARS. ] 


SHE 
Sheer argument is not the talent of the manj; 
Tittle wrefted fentences are the bladders which bear 


him up, and he finks downright, when he once pre- 

tends to fwim without them. Atterbury. 
SHEER, adv. [from the adjective. | Clean; 

quick; at once. Not now in ufe, except 

in low language. 

Thrown by angry Jove; 

Sheer o'er the cryftal battlements ; from morn 

Tó noon he fell, from noon to. dewy eve, 

A fummer's day; and with the fetting fun 

Dropp’d from tie zenith, like a falling ftar, 

On Lemnos. : Milton. 
The fword of Satan, with fteep force to {mite 
Defcending, and'in half cut /beer. Mitton 
Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 

At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and joeer within 
Lights on his feet. 


To SHEER. va. [See SHEAR. ] 
I keep my birth-days fead my. Phillis home 
At fheering-time, Dryden 
To SHEER off. v. a. To fteal away; to 
flip off clandeftinely. 


Milton. 


SHEET. #. f. [pceac, Saxon.],~ 
1. A broad and large piece of liner. 
He faw heaven opened, and a veffel defcending 
unto him, as a great sheet, knit at the four corners. 


‘3 ARs Ate 
z. The linen of a bed., 
If I die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame /beets. Shakefpeare. 
You think none but your /ce?s are privy fo your 
wifhes. : „~ Sbakefpeare. 
Some unequal bride in nobler fbcets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 


Ww 


. fetoutes, French 3 echoten, Dutch.} In 

° I = : 
a fhip are ropes bent to. the Clews of 
the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails 
to bale or round off the cleiv of the 
fails bùt in ctopiails they draw the fail 
clofe to the yard arms. Di4, — Dryden 
feems to underftand it otherwife. 

The little word behind the back, and undoing 
whifper, like pulling off a /beet-rope at fea, flackeng 
the fil. £ Sucklinge 

Fierce Boréas drove againft his flytng fails, 
And rent the fheets. Dryden. 


4. As much paper as is made in’one do- 


dy. 
As much loye in rhime 
As could be cramm’d up in a facet of paper, * > 
Writ on both fides the leaf, marginand’all. Shak. 
When I firft put pen to paper, 1 thought all È 
fhould have to fay would have been contained *in 
one beet of paper. ' Lecke. 
llet the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon 
a feeet of white paper upon the oppofite wall. 
Neavton's Optickse 
5-.A fingle complication or fold of paper 
in a book. 
6. Any thing expanded. 
Such fheers of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remembcr to have heard. Shuk. King Lear. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And fheets of lightning blait the tanding feld. 
Dryden. 
An azure fhet it rufhes broad, 
And from the loud refounding rocks below 
Dau in a cloud of foam. Thonsfon. 
7- Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 
To this the following /bzets ave Intended for a 
full and ditinét anfwer. Waterland. 
SHEET-anchor. n. f. [ foeet and anchor. | 
In.afbip, is the largeft anchor ; which, 
in ftrefs of weather, is the mariners lait 
refuge, when an extraordinary Nif gale 
of wind happens. Bailey. 
Ka To 


SHE 


Yo Steer. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To furnilh with hheets. 
2. Toventold in a thee: 


3. Lo cover as with a-fheet. 
Like the tag, when fnow the patare eects, 
“Lhe barks ofstrces' thou browked it... Sbukefpeare. 


Sue KEL. wf [bpw] An ancient, Jewith 


coin’ equal ‘to"four Atctick drachms, or) 


four Roman denarii, in’ valuc about 
2s. 6d. Reding. Dia. 
The Jews, albeit they deteQed images; yet im- 
printed upon their Ave on one! fide the galden 
pot which had the mannay wnd on the othes 
Antans rod. Camden. 
The hogeircn heski hundred ekels weigh'd, 
And. of whole bodies but one woundit made 5 
Able death's wert command to averdoey : 
Deftroying life,at. once and cascafe Co 0«. pEcrw/ey, 
This coat of mail. weighcd five, thoufand /bekels 
of brafs. Brome: 
SHE'LDAaPLe: 2. f.A-chaffinch. 
SHE'LDRAKE, nf. A ‘bird’ that preys 
"upon filhes. 

Sueur. nf [reylp; Saxon; feel, Dutch. | 
1. A board fixed againft’a f{apporter, fo 
that any thing may be placed‘ upon it. 

About his _/bedves s 
A beggatly accountot empty boxes." "Shake/peare. 
Bind fap or trom their felves 
Your hooks will come and right themfelves. Swift. 
2. A fand bank in the fea; a‘rock under 
fhallow water 
Our tranfported fouls fhatl congratulate each 
other their having now fully efcaped the numerous 
rocks, Delves, and quickfands. Boyle. 
Near thy /be'ves of Circe’s fhores they run, 
A dang'rous coat. Dryden. 
He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf’ 
Soon fplit him on the former frif 5 
He put it out agains 9 “4 +, 
3. The plural is analogically, elves s Dry- 
den has /belfs, probably by negligence. 
He feiz'd the helm,;, his fellows cheer'd, 
‘Turn’d thort upon the fkelfs, and madly fteer’d. 


Dryden. 

Sue‘try. adj. [from kelf] 
y. Fall ofshidden rocksor banks. ‘fall of 

dangerous fhallaws. 

| Glides by the fyreas chs, a fhe fy coat, 

Long infamous for fhips and tailors loft, 

And white with bones. Dryden. 
z. I know ‘not well ‘the’ meaning in this 

paflage ; perhaps rocky. 

The tillable ficlds are in fome places fo tough, 
that the plongh will fcarcely cut then; aod ia 
iome fo foe/fy, that. the corn hath much ado tò 
fatten its root. gy Carew, 

Snecr. 2. f- [peyll peeall,, Saxon 3 /chale, 
Schelle, Durch.) y 

1. The hard covering of any thing ; the 
external cruft. 


The fun is-as the fire, and the exterior earth i, 


as the jell of the eolipiles: andthe abyís as. the 
water within it; nowowhen, the\ heat ofsthe fun 
had pierced. through che heil anduvached the wa- 
ters, if rarefied them. Burnet's Theory. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground, is only 
what is lodged ia the rel! of the earth. Locke, 


2.. The zovering of.a teftaceous or crufta- 


ceous animal. : 
Her women wear 

The fpoils of nations in ‘an ears 

Chang’d for the treafure,of a /bell, 

And in their loofe attives do fwell. 

Ben Fenfon's Cacaline. 
Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended; 
Peaceand plenty fpread the fails 3 


SHE 


Venus, in her fell before him, 
From thefandsin fafety bore him. Dryd. Albion. 
The /bells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its 
inveitient fheil, is of the fame thape as the cavity of 
the Belle: ' Woodward, 
He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times juftbut'when he fign’d the fell, Pope. 
3. The covering of the feeds of filiquous 
plants, 
Some frults are contained within a hard 
ing the fecds of the plants. 
4. The covering of kernels. 


ll, be- 
rhuthnot. 


Changz‘d loves are but chang’d forts of meat $ 


And, when he hath the kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw away the Bett ? 
5: The covering of an egg. 
Think him as a ferpent‘s egg, 
Which batch’d would, a3 his kind, grow mif- 
chicvous, 
And kill him in the beil Shake/p. Julius Cafar, 
6. The outer part of an houfe.. 
The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fell 
of a houfe, that would have been a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. 
Addifen on Italy. 
7. It is ufed for a mufical inftrument, in 
poetry, from fteffudo, Latin ; the firit lyre 
being faid to have been made by ftrain- 
ing Rais over the fhell of a tortoife. 
Lefs than a god they thought there could not 
dwell 
Within the hoilow of that bell, 
That {poke fo {weetly. 
8. The fuperficial part. 
So devout are the Romanifts about this outward 
Jbelot religion, that if an altar be moved, or a ftone 
of it broken, it.ought to be re-confecrated. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To SHELL. v. a.)[from the noun.} To 
take out of the fhell; to ftrip of the 
fhell. 
To SHELL. V. n. 
1. ‘Fo fall off as broken fhells. 
The ulcers were cured, and the {cabs felled off. 


* Wifeman. 
z.-Torcaft the thell. l 
SHE'LLDUCK. 2. /. A kind of wild duck. 

To preferve wild ducks, and /hel/ducks, have a 

place walled in with apond. Mortimcr’s Ru/-andry. 

Sue’turisn. 2. /. [kell and ff.) Fith 
invefted with a hard covering; either 
tefiaceous, as oyfters ; or cruftaceous, as 
lobfters. 

The hells being found, were fo like thofe they 
faw upon their fhores, that they never queftioned 
but that they were the exuvize of fhellfijb, and once 
belonged ito the fea. Woodward. 


SHELLY. adj. [from ell] 
1. Abounding with hells. 
The ocean rolling, and the fhelly hore, 
Beautiful objcéts, fhall delight no more. 


2. Confifting of thells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft 
men, and all animals, were bred in fome warm 
moifturzyincholed m cruftaccous fkins, as lobfters 5 
and fo continued, till their felly. prifons growing 
dry, and breaking, made way for theme Bentley. 


SHE’LTER. z. [Of this word the etv- 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


mology is unknown): Skinner deduces it |; 


from fhell; Davies from ycylo, a fhield, 
Saxon. ] yikes, 
1. A cover, from any external injury. or 
violence. 
We heaethis fearful tempeft fing, 
Yet feck nofrelter to avoid the itorm. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
They with the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, asa /relter from hisisre. Ailton. 


SHE 


"ib Heroes of olds whén wounded; /beiter fought'y 
But be, who meets all dangers with difdain,. 
Ev'n in their face his thip to anchor brought, 
And tteeple high tood propt upon the main. Dryd. 
~-They may learn experience, and avoid a cave 
as the wortt cleri from rainy when they have a 
lover in company. =- Deyden. 
‘= The healing plant thall aid, ` 
From ftorms a fhelter, and from heat a hade.. Popes- 
2. A. protector; a defender; one that 
gives fecurity. | l 

Thou hatt.been.a fbelter for me, anda frrong 

tower from the enemy. Pjuim lzi. 30 
3. The ftate of -being covered ; protec- 
tion; fecurity. 

Low at his foot a,fpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the ftream embrac'd ; 
Which fhade and belter from the hill derives, ~ 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 

Denbamne 

Who into fhelter takes their tenderbloom,  - 
And forms their minds to fiy from ills to come. 

: i Younge 

To Sue’. TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover from external violence. 

We befought. the deep to fhelter us. -Milone 

Thofe ruins fcirer`d oncevhis facred head, 
When he from Worc'fter’s fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the genius of thie royal place. © “Dry.ds- 

2. To defend ; to protect ; to fuccour with’ 
refuge 5 to harbour. 

What endlefs honour fhall, you»gatn, 

To faye and shelter Troy's unhappy train. 
i , Dryden's Æreid. 
3+- To betake to cover. | | 

They /beltered themfelves under arock.. Abbots” 

Comfort thyfelf. wich fuch thoughts, chiefly 
“when all earthly comforts: fail thee: then do thous 
particularly retreat to thofe confiderations, and- 
folter thyfelf under them. Atterbury. 

4. To cover from notice. This feems lefs: 
proper. | 

In vain I {trove to check my growing flame,: 

Or foelter paffion under friendibip’s name 5, 
You faw my heart. 

To SHELTER. VeA, 

1. To take thelter.. | 

There the Indian herdf{man, fhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. Miltone- 

2. To give fhelter.. 

Then feeks the fartheft ‘ooze, the /helt’ring weed, - 

The cavern'd bank, his old‘fecure abode. Thor. fone: 
SHE LTERLESS. adj. [from feelter.] Har-- 
boarlefs ; without home or refuge.. 

Now fad and elter/efs, perhaps, the hes, 

Where piercing winds blow harp. Rozue'sf. Share. - 
SHe’ivreo., adj. "[ from kelf. }* Sloping 5: 
inclining ; having declivity- “"— 

Her chamber is/alote, farfrom the ground ; 

And built fo fodeingy thar one cannot climb it 
_ Without apparent hazard of hislife. Stuake/pearee~ 
À Amidétt the brake a hollow den was found,- 
With rocks.and /oe/wingvarches vaulted round. 
. Jdach ae ) o qo l Addin. 
SHe‘tvyx..ad. [from _J>ælf-} Shallow ;. 
rocky: ;. full-of banks. 
: L- had»becn drowned,but that/ehe fhore was” 
, focluy and fhallow.. Shak. Merry Wrves.of Windsor. 
To SHBEND. v. a. preter. and-part. paffe 
feoent.. [.ycendan,, Saxen-;- /cbendens. 
Dutch. ] 
1. To ruin ;: to-fpoil; to mifchief. 
Provide for thy wife, or elfe look to be bert, 
Good milchcow for winter, another for Lent. 


Tuffire 


Priore - 


$ 


Shepherds, fhould it not pfhent 
Your roundels freth, to hear a doleful verfe 


Of Rofalind, that Colin made? Spenfere 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 

Fhat'much I fear ny body will be Bent 5 

It bodes } fhalt have wars. 3 Dryden. 


2. To 


z. To difgrace 5 to degrades to blame 
to reproach. | ve yf 7 


> Debateful f. fepand cruekenmity, l 
S Thee Me aate op ietinood foully frend. 
TA ces biieis tak th ot ede Ruy Queni 
Sore bruifed withighe fall, he flow uprote, ’- i 
And-ail enraged, thüs him loudly pent: = 535 | 
-Difleal knight! whofe coward courage chofe 
‘To wreck itfe!f ‘on beat. 
'. My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites j= 
How in my words foever fhe be fhenty) os 1 
To give them feals never my) foul confents 
ti Shakefpearc's Hamlet. 
3. To overpower; to-cruth ; to-furpafs. — 
She pats'dethe reit as Cynthia doth frend’ l 
The leifer arse 301A i » “Spenfer. 
4. This, thengh Wed By. Diyn, wholly 
obfolete. r 
‘SHEPHERD. ». /- [yceap, theep, and 
hypid, a keeper, Saxon, yceapahynd. } 
19e x . >t > 
T. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 
I am fhepberd to another man, ` 
And do not heer the fleeces that I grazes Sbuke/p. 


flock. 


7 


~T A fropberd next, ` 
+ More meek, came with'theʻfirflings of his 
2. A fwain; a rural-lover. 

_If that the world and lyve were young, 
And.truth in ev'ry fhepherd’s tongue, 
Thefé pretty pleafures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. Rakigh,: 


3. One who tends the congregation ; a 
paftor. AA, 
Lead up'all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d; 
*Midft thy own flock, great fhepberd, be receiv'd,, 
And glad all heav’n with millions chow haft: fav'd. | 


Prior. 


SHE PHERDESS. z. /. [from foepherd.] A 
woman that tends fheep; a rural lafs. 
She put herfelr inta the garb of a fb-pberde/t, and 
in chat difguife lived many years; but, difcovering 
herfelf a litl- berore her death, did profefs herfeif 
the happiett perfon alive, not for her cozdition, 
but in enjoying him the frtt! loved; and that fhe 
would rather, ten thoufand tines, Nve/ai /hepherde/s 
in contentment and fatisfaction, Sidney. 
‘T hefe your unufual weeds teach "part’of you 
Do give a lite: no fhepherdefs, but Flora 
Peering in April's fronta: “Sbatefp. Winter's Tale, 
She hke fome fbepherdejs did thewy 
Who fat to bathe her bya river's fide. Dryden. 
His dorigk dialect has incomparable {weetnets in 
its clownifhnelsy like a fair fhepberde/s in country 
ruffet. wa Dryden 
Suepnerns Needle: m/f. [ fcandix, Lat.] 
Venus comb. ,.An herb. 


SHernerns Purfe, of Pouch. n, fo [burfa 
peftorts, Lat.) A common weed. 


SHerHerns Rid. ne f- Teafsel, of whic 
plant itis a {pecies. 

SKE PHERDISH. adj. [from /bepherd.] Re- 

“fembling a‘ thepherd ; fuiting a fhep- 
herd ; pattoral $ ruftick. Not in ufe. 

He would have drawn her eldest filter, eteemed 

kec march for beauty, in her fb-pberdifh attire. 

s Sidney. 

She faw walking from*her ward a man in fip- 

Bervifh apparels Sidney, 


SHERBET. n.e fa { fearbat, Arabick.} The 
juice of lemons or oranges urixed with 

~- water and fugar. Dia. 
They prefer our becr above all, other drinks ; 

and jconfiscnng thatiwater isewith the rare@, cipe- 
cially in thts clime; the deareft of fbirbets, and 
plenty of barley yit would, prove intiaitesyprofic- 
able to fuch as thould bring in the ule thereof. 

y Sundys. 


i 
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: 
i 


h 


Fairy Qyeens s 


Milton 


. 
7 


SHI 


SHern. x. f. [pceapd, Saxon.] A frag- | 
ment of broken earthen ware. See 
~SHarp. > . 

l The'trivet: table of a foot was'lame; © 
-She thrutts beneath the limping leg a perd. Drd. 
SHERIFF x. / [rcýne gepepa, Saxon ; 
froni reyne, a fhire}.and pave, a fteward. 
ijti 'istefometimes pronounced /2rieve, 
which fome poets have- injudiciouily 
adopted. } ‘An officer to whom is'entruit- 
ed, ‘in each county, the execution of the 
laws, | 


S 


>> Acgreat 


a 


pow'r of Englith and of Scots 


, Are by the jesriff of Yorkihireovertaxcwn., Shak. 


“Concerning minifters of juftice, the ish jeer fi 
of the counties Nave been very ancient in this 
“kingdom. TI Bacon, 
Now may'rsand fhrioves atl hufh’dand fatias lay. 
Popes 


Snem Erai atom i Th 
Bene ` > office or juridiction of 
HE RIFFSHIP. f 


Sit ermewicx. Ter 
There was a refumption of patents of) gaols, 
and reaonexing,of them, to the /heriffevicks; pri- 
vileged officers being no.lefs an interruption of 
Juftice than privileged places. Bacon. 


SHE’RRIS. n.f. [from Xeres; ï town 
SHERRIS Sack. > of rom aas in Spain. ] 
SHERRY. A kind of Spazi/b wine. 


Your ferris warms the blood, which, before 
cold and fettled, left the liver white, which is the 
badge of pufillanimity; but the ferris. makes it 
courfe from the inwards to the parts cxtrzme. Shuk. 

Good ferris fack afcends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the foolifh dull vapours, and 
makes it apprehenfive. Shakefprare. 

SHew. See SHow. 

Surne. 2. f. [from 'yeeadan, to divide, 

- Saxon.] A board; a cutting. Skinaer. 

SHIELD. 2./. [poyld, Saxon. ] 

1. A buckler ; a broad piece of defenfive 
armour held on the left arm to ward off 


blows. 
Now put your fbields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than /hie/ds. Shak. Coriol. 
His pond’rous /hield, 
Ethereal temper, mafty, large, and round, 
Behind him cat; the broad circumtrrence 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon. Milton. 
2. One thar gives protection or fecurity. 


3. Defence ;. protection. 
The terror of the Trojan fields 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and Pield, 
High on a pile th’ unconquer'd chief is plac’d. 
: Dryden. 
To Suretp. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a fhield. 


2. To defend; to proteét; to fecure. 
_Were’t my fitnefs 
To*let thefe nands obey my boiling blood, 
They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flefy and bones: howe'er a woman's fhape 
Doth /bield thee. Shahelpeare’s Kirg Lear. 
Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the field, 
To fee the fon the vanquith'd father fhie/d. Dryd. 
Hear one that comes to /oield his inpur’d honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of herowns. Smith. 
3. To keep off; to defend againg.. 
Out of their cold caves and frozen habitatians, 
ing» the {weet foil of Europe, they brought with 
them their ufual weeds, ft to /rield the colt to 


which they had been inured. Spenfer. 
My lord, J muft intreat the time alone. 
—God field 1 (hould Aifturb devotion.  Skake/p. 


To SHIFT. @ a. [Of this word the. ori- 
ginal is obfcure : ipta, Runick, is to 

| change. ] 

us. To change place. 


SHI 


Vegetables being, fixed to the fame place, and 
fo not able to /bift and feek out atter proper mat- 
ter for their increment, it’was neceflary that it 
fhould be brought to them. Wooarvarde 


2: To change; to give place to other 
things. 

_ If the ideas of our minds conftantly change and 
frift, in a continual fucceilion, it would be impof- 
fible for.a manto think long of any one thing. 

Lockes 
3a: Fo. change clothes,, particularly. the 
linen. 

_ She begs you juft would turn you while the fhiftse 
Young. 
4.'To find fome expedient; to act or live 
though with difficulty. 

We cannot /bift : being in, we muft go on. 

Daniel. 

Men in diftrefs ‘will look to themfelves, and 

leave their companions to fhift as well as they can. 

' DL’ Effrange. 

Since, we dcfiré.no recompence nor, thanks, we 

ought to be difmiffed, andehave leave to /rife for 

ourfelves. = Swift 
5+. TO prattife indire&t methods. 

All thofe fchoolmen, though they were exceed- 
ing witty, yet better teach ali their followers to 
foift than to refolve by their diftinétions. . Raleigh. 

6. `To take fome method for fafety. 

Nature inftrudts every creature how to /hift for 

itfelf-in ‘cates of danger. L’Eftranges 
Yo SHIFT, va: 

1. To change ; to alter. 

It was not levity, but abfolute neceMtv, that 

made the hth /hife theiscondition. _L'Effrange. 

Came, ait me, mufe obedient ; 

Lec us try fame new expedient; 

SBife the {cene for halt an hour, 

"Time añd place are in'thy powers 

2.. Fo transfer,from place to place. 

Pare faffron between the two St. Mary’s days, 

Or fet or go /hift it that knowelt the ways! Tuffer. 
3. To put by fome expedient out of the 

wa 


Svift. 


Ye. 
¥ bifted'him away, 
Atd laid good "{cufes on your ecftafy. 

; Shukefpeare’s Othello. 

The wifdom of all thefe Jattertimés, in princes 
affairs, is'rather fine deliveries, and /hiftings of 
dangers and mifchiefs, when ‘they are near, than 
folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. 
Bacon. 


= 


4. To change in potion. 

Neither, uie,they. fails,, nor place. their oars- in 
order upon the fides; but carrying the oar loofe, 
fuift it hither and thither at pleafure. Raleigh. 

Where the wind : 
Veers oft, ag oft fhe ftrers and Pifts her Mih" Bfile. 

We frivein vain againft the feis and wind ; 
Now /hife your fails. Dryden's Æ neid. 

g5. To change, as clothes. 

I would advife you to /bift'a thirt: the violence 
of action hath made you reek as a-facrifice. 


Shake{peare’s Cymbelinge 
6. To drefs in freth clothes. 


As it were to ride day. and. aight, and not to 
have patience to /bift me. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 
7. Jo Surrt of. Todefer; to put away 
by fome expedient. 7 
The moft beautiful parts muft be the moft 
finifhed, the colowrs and words mot chofen: 
many things tn both, which are not deferving! of 
this care, muft be fhifted off, cantent with vulgar 
expreffions. Dryden's Dufrefnvy. 
Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your 
taxes as you pleafe, the traders will ifs at off trom 
thcir own gain. Lucchese 
By various illufions of the devil they are pre- 
vailed on to /hift off the duties, and neglect the 
conditions, on which falvation is promifed. 
Rogers's Semeicns. 
SHIFT, 


—< 


So. 


Suet. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Expedient found or vied with dit- 
culty ; difficult means. 
Sheyredoubling her blows, drase the rangen 
to no other ijt than to ward and go back; aa 
that time fecmung the image‘of innocency. againtt 
violence. T I Sidney. 
1f Inget down, and do not break my limbs, 
YU finda thoufand Sists to get away. 


Skakefpeare’s King Jobn. | 


This perfeét artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made /bi/7to move 
up and down in the water. 

More's Antidote again’ Aibeijm. 

Not any hoaft of fkill, but extreme bife 

` How to regain my fever'd company’s 
Com peil’d’me'to awake the courteous echo, , 
‘Lo give me anfwer from her mofly couch. ~ "Milt. 

A fainionable hypocrify håll be called’good man- 
ners, fo we make a shift fomewhat to legitimate the, 
abufc. L’Eftrange. 


Thofe little animals provide themfelves with) 
wheat; but they can make hift without it. Add. Ir 
Our herbals are fufficienuy ftored’with plants, fi 


and we have made“a tolerable Jhife to reduce them 
to elafles. ~ Bater. 


2. Indirc& expedient; mean refuge; latti, 


refource. 

The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid 
and relief at the hands of God, doth) by a fecret 
contradiction, withdraw them strom) endeayouring 
to help themfelves, even, by thole; wicked /bifts, 

_ Which they know can never, have, his, allowance 
whole affiftance their prayersfeck. Looker. 

To fay, where the notions cannot fitly be rez 
conciled, that there wanteth a'term, is but a /bift 
ot ignorance. «  , Bacon.. 

Slow to refolve, but în performance quick; 
So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 
For little fouls on little /hifts relye, 

3. Fraud; artifice; stratagem. 

, Know ye not ps PAH 

Their fords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 
Qenbam. 


‘Dryden. 


4. Evafion ; elufory pra€tice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to 
find out any /bift, be it never fo flight, whereby to 
efcape out of the hands of; prefent contradiction, 
they are never at a ftand. Hooker. 

Of themfclves, for the moft part, they are fo 
cautious and wily headed, efpecially being men of 
fo fmall experience and praétice in law ‘matters, 
that_you would wonder whence they borrow fuch 
fubtilities and Sly shifts. Spenfer. 

Here you fez your commiffion; this is your 

“duty, thefe are your difcouragemenis : nevendeck 
for foifts and evafions trom “worldly” affli€tfons 
this is your reward; if you perform? it; this your 
doom, if you decline it. South. 

5. A woman’s linen., 

SHI PTER.: /. [from /eift.) One. who 
plays tricks; a‘man.of artifice. 

iT was fyuch.a /bifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad-when jhe badogot him GRD 

Filion. 

SHV ETLESS. adje [fromyhi/t.} Wanting 

expedients; wanting means to act or 
live. . 

For the poor fbiftlefsirrationals, it is +a pro- 
digious aét of the great-Creator’s Indulgence, that 
they are.all ready tusnifhed with, fuch,clothing. 

À Derbam's P by fico- Theology. 
SHILLING. 2. f [pcylling, Saxon, and 
Erle ; /chelling, Datch.] A coin, of va- 
rious value in different:times. [tis.now 


twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence mide Ha es which 
they cailed Seilling, probably from Jfeilingws, which 
the Romans ufed for the fourth part of an ounce; 
and forty-eight of thefe /cilliags made their pound ; 
and four hundred of thefe pounds were a legacy 
for a king's daughter, as appeareth by the Jaf ‘will 
of king Alfied. eee "Camden's Remains. 


SH ty. adv. [from /$;.] Notfamiliarly ;; 


6. To be’eminent or confpicuous: 


(st 
The yery fame fhjiling mayat one time pay 
tweaty men’ initwesty days, and at another reiti 
in the-fame hands) one hundredidayss Bocke.! 
Who, with much pains exerting ail bis (effec, į 
Can range aright his oudirgs, pounds, and pence. | 
Young. 


tion of pali I? The qucfion..of, aman 
hefitating.. To ftand faill-l-/palled, i 
to. continue helitating and, procuaflina- 
ting. * a 
I am fomewhat dainty, in. making, a sefolution, 
becaufe when I ‘make: it, I keep it: T don’ 
ftand shill-T-yball-J then: jf 1 fay ‘ty PUIS, j 
Congreve’: Way of the World.| 


‘Sutut-t SsHALL-F. A corrupt "Si aman i 


-not frankly, 
Suin. 2. jJ. [peina, Saxon 3 /chien, Ger- 
man.]. The. forepart of the leg. 
I bruifed my fhin the other day with playing at’ 
{word and dagger. Shak. Merry Wacitsiof Windfor.. 
* The. /bin bone, from the kneestorthe; infleps: is) 
made by thadowing one half of rhe Jeg with, a fig) 
fhadow,. f = i ; 
His leg, then'broke, 
Hid gota deputy of oak 5 
For when a fbin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timbers propt. Hudibras. 
As when to an houfe we come, 
To. know-if'any one’s atihome, 
We knock; fo one mutt -kick»your:/bing 
Ere hecan find your foul 's within. .. dagnymous. 


To.SHINE. v. n. preterite I ybone, I have 
Joone; fometimes I fined, ID have fhined. 


[rcinan, Saxon; /chijuen, Dutch. ] 

1. To have bright refplendence ; to, glit- 
ter ; to gliften; to gleam. , 

To-day the French, 

All clinquant, ail in goldy like heathen gods, 
Sbone down the.Englith 3 and to-morrow 
Made, Britain India: ev'ry man that ftood 
Shew'd like a mine. Shakefpeare. 

True paradife inclos’d with fbixing*rocks Mile. 

We can.diimifs thee exe the morning fine.” ALi. 

Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts.and.clouds, 
And let thy eyes bine forth in their full Juftre. 

Denbam. 

The fun fines when he fees it. Locke. 

2. To be without clouds. 

The moon fines brights, in fuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently, kifs the trees, 
And they did make no noife. 

Shckefpeare’s. Merchant of Venice. 

How bright and goodly /bincs the moon ! 
The moon! the fun? it is not moonlight now, ~ 
Shakefpeare. 

Clear pools: greatly comfort: the eyes, when the 
fun is overcaft, or when the moon fhineth.” “Baton. 

3. To be gloffy. | 

They are-waxen fat, they fhine. Feri v. 28, 

Fith with their,fins. and Pming fcalessny Mitan. 

The colour and /bining,ot bodics.is nothing but 


the different arrangement-and refraction of their | 


minute paris. Locke. 


4. To be gays. to be {plendid. 

So proud tthe bined in her princely fate, 
Looking to heaven; for carth the did difdain, 
And fitting high. Fairy Quecn. 

5- To be beautiful. 

Of all th® enamell’d race, whofe filv’ry wing, 

Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the fpring, 
Or fwims long the fluid atmolphiere, 
Once brighteft {bind this child of heat and air. 


Popes, 


If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, tacir fpecches hire, 
Why, by the verities on thee made gaud, 
May they not be my oraclesias well? > Shike/Peare. 
Her, face. was.veil’d's yet tomy, fancied fight 
Love, fweetneis, goodnefs, in her perfompind 5 
So clear, asin no face with mare dclight.. Slitton. 


Peacham.\) 


{S$ fel 


opp bomen, op Cato’s foul tne 
Shiner out in ev'ry thing heats or fpeaks ; 
While winning mildnefs and atera@ive fmilet 
Dwell in ber looks, and! with becoming: grace 
Soften the rigous of her father's. virtues. | Addifor, 
oS The-reformation, in its firt eftublithmenc, pro- 
duced: ics proper fruits, andedifinguithedithé who'e 
age withybining initances of virtue and morality. 
ak » eee +° Addifon's Fretholder. 
20 Phe courtier fmooth, who forty years had Mind 
An humble fervant.to all human ‘kinds Pops. 
_ Few arevqualified toybine'in companys butit is 
in moft men'sypower to be: agreeable. Swift. 
7. To be propitious. 
„è> The-Lord makehis:face frinevupon thee, and be 
gracious. Numbers; vi. Dh 


‘8e To give light real or figurative. 


The light of righteoufneisehath not /pined unto 
us, and the fun of*righteoufiets role not upon us. 
Wijdem, v. 6. 
“Celetiaklighů 


Sbine inward, and the mind through all her powers 


Irradiate. Milne 
SHiwe. 2. / [fromthe verb.]. 
be Fair-weathers i 
Be it fair or fouls amraintor fhine. Dryden. 


He will accuftomsbimtelf tovhear and: cold, and 


. we feine and rain's all which if a man’s body will 


not endure, it will ferve him to very little purpose. 
. Locke. 
2. Brightnefs; {plendours luttre.. It is 2 
word, though not-unanalogical) yet un- 
- graceful; and little ufed. t 
p : pRerthathas-inuredihisievesito thatidiviné fplen- 
dour which refults from the beauty of holinefs, is 
not dazzled with the. glittering fbine of old, and 
confiders it as.a vein of the fame earth he treads 
on. . Decay of. Piety. 
Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft ‘to grow ? 
Fair op’ning to fome court's propitious fhine, 
) Or deep with diamonds io-the flaming mine? 


| Pape. 
Surnesson./. [from fy.] Unwillingneis 
to be: tra&table.or familiar. 

An: incurable /hine/s'is the vice of Irif’ horfes, 
and. is hardly-ever feen’ in Flanders, becaufe the 
winter forces the breeders there to houle and han- 
dle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous: for their juftice in com- 
merce, but extreme /hinz/s to ftrangers: they ex- 
poled their goods with) the price’ marked upon 

» them, and thensretired. ‘ Arbuthnot. 
SHUNGLEwm fi [fchindel, German] - A 
thin board to’cover houfes. 

The beft ta‘cleave, is the mot ufeful for pales, 
laths, /bingles, and wainfcots Martin Hufbandry. 

SHiNGLES. n. fJ Wants the fingular. 
[ cingulum, Lat. zona@morbus, Plinio. JA 
kind of tetterorsherpes that ipreads it- 

{elf round theJoins. J 

Such are ulzd fuccefetully in eryfipelas and hin- 
gles, by a Slender diet of decoétions of farinaceous 

 vezetables,and copious drinking of cooling liquors. 
l we Arba'in or Dict. 
SHi’ny. adj. [from /eine.] Bright ; fplen= 

did ; luminous. r 

Wher Aldeboran wasimounted high, 

Above the fbimyCaffiopeia"s-chair; 

One kaocked at the-door,.andvin would fare. 
Fairy Queene 
, The:night 46 <4 4 Ri 
Is fhiny, and they fay we fhall embattle 
By th’ fecond hour o' t!»’ morn. ats 
MEY “| Sbakefpeare's Amgny and Cleopatra 

While from»afar we heard thercannons play, 
Like diftant thunder on a fhiny day, 

For abfeat friends we were alham’d to fear. Dryd. 


Suir. [Fap pcy.p, Saxons /chap, Dutchs] 
A termination notingequality or *ad- 
juntas Jord/bip.; or office, as /Peward- 


Jip. 
is iw. SHIP. 


SHIT 
rcp, Saxon > SchippenyDy tch. ] 


A ay be. defined a large hollow 
pbuilding, made to pafs over the fea with | 
st Sie ce | ee a rr Watts. 
= All my follow ‘to the eager TOE A 
“Turn back, and fly ike pips before the wind. 
e Nia TE: 


goed Shakefpéare’s Henry VI: 
There made forth to us a fmall boat, with 
about’ eight perfens in it, whereof one of them 
had in his hand a tipftaff, who made aboard our 
ip. Bacon. 
Two other Pips loaded with victuals were burnt, 
‘and fome of the men faved by their Mipboats. 
b "h } i : A” 2 j K rolis. 
Nor Js indeed that man lef; mad pr thefe, 
Who freights a ip to venture on the feat, 
With one frail ow NF stank to dee 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 


Inftead of a Pip, he shouid lévy upow his coun- | 


fuch a fum oF money, and return the fame 
to the treafurer of the navy + hence that tax had 
the denomination of fip-moncy, by which ac- 
crued the yearly fum of two hundred thouland 
pounds. ++ Clarerdon. 
A fip carpenter of old Pome could not have 
talked morejudicioufly. a Adaon. 
To Suip. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To put into a fhip. 
My father at the road 
my. coming, there to fee me hipp d. 
Sbakefpeare. 
The emperor, Srippirg Kis great ordnance, de- 
parted down the river. “Kzolles’s Hif. of rhe Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains 
‘of Cilicia, and fbipped in the bay of Attalia, from 
whence it was by (ea tranfported to.Pelufium:. 
va ` id Knolles. 
A'breeze-from thore: began to blow, . 
The failors /bip their oars, and ceafe to row}; 
Then hoiit their yards a=trip, and. alhtheir fails 
Let falls ` Dryden. 
2. To tranfport.in'a fhip. | 
Andronicus, wauldecho wert bipr'to hell, 
Rather than rob me‘of the people's hearts. * 
y ae Sbukofpeare. 
The fun no fooner thall, the mountains touch, 
Butwewill Lip him hence. Shaké/peare’s Hamlet. 
In, Portugal, men {pent with age, (foeas they 
cannot hopetor above'a year, /hip themfelves away 
inva Brazil fleet. E Tempie. 
3. It isfometimes enforced by of. 
A‘ fingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 
Or hip off fenates to fome diftant fhore. * Pepe. 
‘he canal) that runs from ‘the’ fea into the 
Arno, gives'a convenient carriage to all goods that 
arc to be fripped-off AnA Addifcn. 
Sui’pBoarD. n. f. (kip and board.) See 
Board. l 
1. This word is feldom ufed but in adver- 
‘bial. phrafes: a /hipboard, ou Jaipboard, 
in a fhip. . 


Expeéts 


“Let him go ‘en fbipboard, and the mariners will’ 


not leave their ftarboard and larboards' Bramball. 
Friend, ~“ 

What doft thou make a fhipboard? To what end? 
GMAT! ts ž : Dryden. 
Ovid; writing from ‘on fhipliard to'his ‘friends,’ 
excufed the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes.’ 


Dryden. 

2.' The plank of a fhip. M 
They have made‘all’thy /arphoards of’ fir- tYeès; 
and brought Cedars from Lebanon to'make malts. , 


Fueks xxvii. Se 


SHI PBOY. 2. f? [Bip and boy.) Boy that 


ferves in a thip. 
E  Féwior none kriow me? if they Bid) 
This bipbsy’s femblance hath difguis'd me quite. ~ 
Shakefpeare. 


Suipman. n. A [Pip and man) Sailor; 


feaman. 
i myíelfihave the very poiats they blow, 
All the quarters. that. they know. |. 
A thy fipman's card. Sbhakefpeare’s Macheth. 


ji 


sr 


Hiram feñt in thé navy poipmien that had know- f 


ledge of the feas’ 1 Kings, ix. 27. 


Sui’pMasteER. 7. /. Mafter of the fhip. 


` The bipmafler came to him, and faid unto him, 


F} What meaneit thou, O fleeper! arife, call upon 


thy Goa.” s _ Jn. le 6. 


‘Sai prine. 2./. [from ip.] 


Veffels of navigation ; fleet. 

‘Before Cexefer’s invafion of this land, the Bri- 
tons had nog any /bippmg at all, other than their 
boats of twigs covered with hides. Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with 
the ftrength of our fbipping, have for many ages 


_——-——_- 


pat made us a match for.‘the greateft of our 
neighbours at.land, and am overmatch for~the 
ftronzeft at fea. Sh. Temple. 


Fihes firt to fipping did impart; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Pe l Drydin. 
2. Paffage in a fhip. s 
They took fhipping and, came to, Capernaum, 
_ feeking for Jetus. ‘ Fos vi. 24. 
Sur PwWRECK. a. fof pip and avreck:] 
t. The deftruction' of {hips by rocks or 
fhelves, y : rs 
Bold were ths men, which on the ocean firft 
Spread their new: fails,:when bipwreck was ithe 
worlt. 4 Waller. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inun- 
dations-and /bipqwrecks. L’Effrange. 
This fea war coft, the Carthaginians five hun- 
dred quinquiremes, and the Romans feven. bun- 
dred, including. their fhipwrecks. Arduthnot. 
2, The*parts of a-fhattered fhip. 
They might have it in their own country, and 
that by gathering up the Pipaurecks, of the Athe- 
nian and Roman theatres. Dryden. 


3. Deftrudtiony; mifcarriage. ; ni + 
Holding faith and _a goed confcience, which 
fome having put away, concerning faith, have 


made fEifwreck. 1 Limctby, i. 
To Suivpwreck. v. a. [from the nouni} 
1.*'Fo.dettroy by dathing on rocks or fhal- 
| lows. l a yee 

Whence the fun “gins his reflection, a. 9.1 

Skipsirecking ftorms and direful thunders break. 

. Shake/peure, 
2. To make to fuffer. the dangers ofa 

| wreck. 

| Thon that tann fill the raging ‘of the feas, 

) Chaupe winds, and’ dia the tempefts céafes 

| Redas mv _ ficoretk Bou roi agiie gins 

| Of cruci pafitin md detit tu te: Pricr, 

| VAM quare piece of marble fhews ‘Itfelf to’ have 


| been a little pagan-mionument of two perias who |. 


were fbiproreckeda Aidiifon. 


3. To throw by lofs of the veffel. 


Shipwreck'd pon a kingdom, where no pity, 


į | No friends, no hope! „no kindred weep for me. 


d » alal atA adh Y Aa : Sbakefpeare, 
LPW RICHT: f.l fybiprand wright} 
A buildertofi thips.co a que | 


Does:notidivide the Sunday from theweek ?, Shak. 
| A miferable fame it were for our /biprurig bts, 
[if they did not cx¢eed all others in the;fetting up 


| of ous royal fhips. Raleigh: 


¥ WHY fuchimprefs of fhipavrights, whofe fore*tatk | 


El- Vat numbers of ihips „in our: harbours, and 


ipwrights in our fea-port towns. Sift 
| TheRoman 4ect, although built by Pipzrighrs, 
sand eondufted ‘by pilots, both without experjence, 
idcfeated that of the Carthaginians, "° Arbuthnot. 
2. As whensa /Ripsurighs tanga his workmen o'er, 
IW iHo ply.the wimble forne huge beam to bores 
iUrg"d on all handsit nimblyyfpins about, 
The grain deeppiercing, till itfcoopsit out. Pope. 
Shire. «2. f. [rap, from peinans to div 
vide, Saxon] A divifton of the king- 
dom ;*a county; fo much of the, king- 
dom as is under one shen. 


a 


SHI 


His blazing eyes, like two bright Mining hields, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons, fet in open fields, 
Send forth their flames far off to every hire. 
i Xairy Queih 
The noble youths from diftant Mires refort. 
i Priore 


.- 


SHIRT. n. f. [Jbiert; Danith ; peync, 
pic, Saxon. } 
ofa man. © 
Shift a birti the violenceiof action hath made 
you reek as a facrifice. _Shake/peare’s Cysbelines 
I take but two /birts out with me, and I mean 
not to fweat extraordinarily. Sbake/p. Henry 1V. 
When we lay next us what we hold moft dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom’d /birts we wear, 
And.cleaving mifchiefs. Dryden, 
Several perfons in December had nothing over 
their fhoulders but their pirts.  Addifon on Italy. 
To`SHIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover ;_ to clothe as ina fhirt. 
Ah! for fo many fouls, as;but this morn 
Were cloth’d with fefh, and warm'd with vital blood 
| Butnaked now, or fhirted but withair, Dryden. 
SHIRTLESS. adj. [from /oirt.] Wanting 
a fhire. 
. _  Linfey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers! fleevclefs fome, and fprirtlefs 
others. x Pope. 
SHITTAH. )2/ A fort of precious wood, 
Sur’trim. Í of which Mofes- made the 
greateft part of the tables, altars, and 
planks. belonging to the tabernacle. 
The wood:is hard, tough, {mooth, with- 
out knots, and’ extremely beautiful. Te 
grows in Arabia. Calmet. 
J will plant in the wildernefs the fittab-tree. 
Lfaiab, xli. 19. 
Bring me an offering of badgers fkins and fbit- 
tim-wood. Excdus. 
SHi’rrvecock. n. f [commonly, and 
perhaps as properly, /buttlecock.. Of 
frittloor fhuttlethe etymology is doubt- ` 
ful > Skiene derives it’ from’ /chutteln, 
German, to fhake ; or pceacan, Saxon, 
to throw. He thinks it is called a cock 
from its feathers. Perhaps it is pro- 
perly fburtlecork, a cork driven to and, 
fro, like the inftrument ‘in weaving, and 
foftened by frequent and rapid utterafice 
from cork to.cock.},. A cork» ftuck with 
feathers, and driven by players’ from... 
one to another with battledoors. 
You néed not difcharge’a cannon to break the 


chain of his thoughts: the pat of a frittie-ock, or 
the creaking of a jack, will do his bufinets. Colier 


SHive. n. A. [/chyve, Dutch. ] - ‘ 

1. A flice of bread. 

i meñ. Eafy itis ` 

Of.a cut loaf tosteala pive. t 

j x Shake/peare's Titus Andronicus: 

2. A thick fplinter; of lamina, cut off from 
the maio fubitances 

Shavings made by the plane are in fome’things 

diftezing trom :thofe* ives, or thin and flexible 
pieces of woods that are-obtalned by'borers. Béy/e. 


Tb SHIVER. v.n, [febawren, German. ]' 
To quake; to tremble ;.to fhudder, as: 
-withcold or fear. 
Any very harth’nolte will fet the tecth on edge, 
and! make allithe body fiver. Bacon. 
ce What religious palfy 's this, 
Which makcethey boughs divett their blifs ? 
Andy.that they might her fuotheps traws 
Dropithtir leaves witly fivéringawe. Cleavclands 
Ti Way ftaad we longer Bivering under fear? 
Milton 
The 


rcy- 
The under linen garment 


SHO 


The man that vera on the brink of vin, 

‘Thus fleel’d and hardeu'd, ventures boldly in. 
Dryden. 
He deferited this march to the temple sith. fo 
much horror, that he /bivered every joint. Addijon. 

Give up Laius tothe realms ot day, 

Whofe ghoft, yet biv'ring on Cocytus’ fand, 

Expects its patlage to the farther thrand. 
Pronactlreusis’l did 
On icy Cancale to forver,, 

While vultures eat his growing livere  Szvift. 


Jo Saiver. v.m [from fbive.} ‘To fall 
„at once-into many parts or fhives. 

Hadit thou been aught but gofl ‘ner, feathers, aly, 

«So many tathom down precipitating, 
Dhou'dtt oivw'diikeanegg. Shak. King Jotz. 
Upon the breaking and shivcr ing of a great itate, 
syou may be fure to bave wars. Bacon. 
Thé natural world, thould gravity once ceafe er 


be withdrawn, would ‘jaRantly friver into millions | | 


W vodavar d, 


To Sui’ver.v. a. To break by one act 


into many parts ; to fhatter. 
‘T'he ground with fiver’ d armour ftrown. Milt. 


of atoms. 


Show's of granados rain, by fudden burit", sp4 | 


Difploding murd’rous bowels, fragments of becl 5 "4 


A thoufand ways at once the pbiver’ d orbs” 
Fly diverfe, wasking torment. Philips. 


Sui vear. n.f. [from the verb.] One frag- 
ment of many into, which any. thing, is: 
broken. , 

He would pound thee into fbivers with his Aft, 
as a failor breaks a bifcuit. 
Shatelpeare’s Trolasand Grifide 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 
For there it is crack’d in an hundred fLiver $end 
Stakefpear, ts 
If you (trike a folid body that is brittle, it 
‘breaketh not only where the immediate force is, 
but breaketh all about into ivers and fritters. 
acon's Natural Hiflory. 
Surging waves againtt a folid rock, 
Though all to Prvers dafh'd, th’ affault renew, 
Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. . AZiltor. 


Sui’very. ad. [from fiver.) onfe of 
coherence; incompatt; eafily falling 


into many fragments. 
There were obferved incredible numbers of thefe 
‘fhel's thus fatted, and extremely tender, in fbivery 
ftone. Woslward. 


SHO ADSTONE. n. f, y 

: Sboadfione i is a {mall tone, fmooth without, of 

a dr liver colour, and of the fame ys withio, 

‚only with the addition of a faint purple. It isa 

fragment broke offanironvein. Weadw. on Foffils. 

Certain tin ftones lie on the face of the ground, 

which they call cad, as fhed from the main load, 
and made fomewhat round by the water. 

Carew"s Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metad were by this action 

of the departing water made eafy to be found out 


by the /loads, or trains of-metallick fragments’ 


borne oft from them, and lying in trains from thofe 
veins towards the fea,*in the fame courfe that-wa- 
eer falling thence would take. Woodward. 


Snoar. n.f. [ycole, Saxon.] 
3. A crowd; a great multitude ;. a throng. 
When ave: be great fbcals of Acapie which g: 
on to populate without forefceing means of fulten- 
tation, once in an age they difcharge part of their 
people upon other nations. Bacon. 
A league is made againft fuch routes and /boals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from nature. 
Bacon. 
The vices of a prince draw fholes of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, be- 
caufe peri Decay of Piety. 
A heal of filver fithes glides 
And plays about the barges. Waller. 
God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could have carried them off by foca/s. FVoodivard. 


Pope. 


SHO 


Around the goddefs roll 
Broad Fike and hoods, and capa,"a fable ftoalig. 
Thick, and more thieky dre black blockade extends. 


Pope. 

2. A mallow ;, a fand,bank. 
The haven's mouth they durft not enter, for |} 
the dangerous fesa's, Abdes's Delcrip. of the Worlds 
He heaves them off the sles. Dryden. 


on the Gdes fome feces for the fib to lay Rei 
fpawre Miortirir. 


To SHOAL. voni [from tie noun. J’ . 
1. To crowd ; to throng. 


| “The wave-frrung sare about which faufens J 


and fifh did Chipman. 
. To.be hallow 7 K. grow ' fallow., 
! What they met- itoi 
_ Solid, or flimy, asin raging fea 
| Toft up and down, together crowded drove, 
| From cach fide f waling tow'rds'the nwi Bee Tt 
HIR. 


SHOAL. adj. Shallow ; ‘obflrudted, or in- 

cumbered with hate y H f 

S uoa Linkss. gnije {from peaalys ] Shal. -i 

lowneis; frequency cf {hallow plases:} 

SHOA L Ya adji ( from focal.) Kullot pras ; 
full of thallow places. 


} Thote who live 
Where with his haay fords Vulturnus roars. ‘Dry. 
The watchful hero felt the’k#acks, and*fou'd 
The toffing velel fail'd’on focaly ground. Dryder. 


Piece noe [ choc, Fr, fchocken, Dutch. Jy) 
Conflict; -mutual ieee of vio- 


) | iaa ta violent concourfe, ; l | 
Thro’-the Sock Drab», 
OF fighting elements; on all hie round 
| Envtron’d, wins his way. 

2. Concuflion ; external violence. 
Tis mehi how any fuch man, that hath 
Rood the bork of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, fhould after be corrupted or 
iati om 7 2 DO) a Fudge Hale.’ 

eS h fe & rong unthaken moynds refit the socks 
Of tides and feas tempeftuous, while the rocks, | 
That fecret in a Jong ‘contiuued vein 
País through the carth, the pond'rous pile fuftain. 
Blackmore. 
Sach is the haughty man; his tow'ring foul, 
‘'Miditali che foocks andi injuries of forttne, 

Rifes fuperior and looks down on Cæfar.  dedifon. 
Longs at the. head of his:tew taitotul friends, 
He ftood the /bock of a whole holt of foes. dijon. 

"The tender.apples, from their parents: rent! | 
By ttormy fbecksy muft not neglected lic, ne, 
The prey, of. worms. Pbiaips. 
3-. The-confiiét of enemies. 
The adverfe legions not lefs hideous join`d 
| The horrid shock. ya Ailton. 
Thofe that run away are in more danger than 
the others that fand the /bock. L’Efranges 
The mighty force 
Of Edward twice o "erturn ‘d their defp'rate king : 
Twice he:arofe, and join'd the ee greg Pé: ‘ut 

4. Offence ; imprefion ofi difgattbliud A 

| A Fewer fhocksa Rarefman gives his triend. Yoùh 


5- [/chocke, old Dutch.] A pile of heaves 


of corn. 
Corn tithed, Sir parfon, together to get, . 
And caufe it on shocks to be. by and by fet. Tuffer- 
In a full age, like as a fouck of corn cometh 
in in his feafon. - Fab. 
"Thon, full of days, like weighty faccks of corn 
In fcalon reap’d, thaj? to thy grave beborne. 
Sandys. 
Behind ths malter walks, builds: up the pete 
Feels his heart heave with joy. ERI 
6. [from /bagg.] A rough dog. 
1 would fain know why a fbock and a hound 
are not diftinct fpecies. Locke 


To Suock.'v. a. [ fchocken, Piy 
1. To thake by violence. 


Milter. 


‘Lhe depth®ofiyout pond thould-be fix foot 5 ‘aud! . 


SH © 


F2- To.meet force with force to encounter. - 


Thtishcr princes arc come home again + | 
Come the thice corners of the world in.arms, | 
And we will facck them. | Shakefpcare’ SKing; John: 
¥ 

13. To offend 5, to disguft. > 

Suppoling .verfes ara, never fo beautiful, ycty-if 

they contain any thing that fous rcligion or Ave 


MACET, they are, 
Fe} lug ins pes rerum, nugague canera Dryden 
; fon, 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 
“Jf you have.any kindnefs for him; fill 
Advice him not to frock a father's will. „Drydens 
» Julian, who lov`d'each fober mind to [bochs ʻi 
w ho laugh’d at God, ard offer'd.to a cucka Harte. 
1. Thofe who in reading Homer are fhoched , that 


{ “eis always a Tee aise | be angry that ‘ts 
l always a man. i et Pipes 


E 


g SHOCK. V. 2. N 

. To meet with'hoftile violence: 

And now with thours the foockitg armies clos‘d, 
| -To lances lanes, thields to thields oppos'd 5 
i ‘Commutual death the fate of war confound:, 
| Each adverfe battle gor’d with equal wounds, Pipe 
z. To be offenfive. 

The’French humour, in regard of the liberties l 
` they take in female converfations, is very becking ' 
* to'the Italians, who are naturaliy jealous...» 

l sAddijon's Remarks on Male 

To SHOCK. V. n. [from the novn.] Te 
build up piles of fheaves. ~; 

| Reap well;featter not, gather clean that is: ta 

Bind fat , frock arasan ags to, EPOE, l 

Toffer. 

SHoD. os Jords the preterite ‘and parti- 

ciplé pafive of To foe. 
Strong axletree’d cart that ts alouted and feed f 
Tuffer. 
Şuór. n. J. plural foes, antie feson. 
whe ceo, yeoe, Saxon; Schoes - Dutch. } 
| The,cover of the foot, of hortes as well 
| as men...) 
| as our hofe ‘Mould + ren eiai, your fize Une 
tied, and-éeveryething: about: you demonttrating a 
carelefs deiolation. Sackelpeare. 

Spare gonesbutifuch asgo in clouted foorn, 

For they arethrifty honet men. Shak. Henry VI. 

This hollowcylinder is fitted with a fucker, u upon 
| which is nailed.a good thick piece of tanned / 
| leather. oy) pe Beyle. 
Í. Unknown and like eftec ‘d, and the: dull fwain 
Treads.on.it daily with hus clouied fbcany i 


| And yet more miedic’r nal than that moly,) cA 
‘That “Hermes onc? to wife Ulyffes Bave cooo 
He call’ ‘dit hemonye: i , Milton. 


‘Twas in pain, pulled’ ‘ah my fe and fome safe , 
, that gave mee | á Tenipl te 


To SHOE. D. a. preterite I Vide | parti- 
ciple paflive hed. [from the noun. n 
t.. To fit the foot with a thoe : x ufed com- 
‘monty of horícs. | Tia 
The imith’ s note fos ping a a plough i irons. 
l Shak ipeares 
„He. ‘doth ae but balk of his horfe 3° and 
l makes it a*great appropriation “to -his own good 
par: :s, that j he.can ce him himfelf. — Shakejpeares: 
Tell your matter that the horfes want koring. 
ie Owifte 
2. To cover at the bottom. r 
3 ‘Ehe wheel compos`d of crickets bones»: 
And daintily made for the nonce, = 
‘gr tcar of rattling an the ftoncsy . 
With thiftle down they pod its >, Neh 


SHoe’soy. n.f. [osand bay.) Aboy that 
| cleansdhoes. i sued > oles 
If L employ a pbs}, is it in view to fis adyan- 
tage, or my own conveniente ? » Swift, 
SHOEING-HORN. x». f [feoeand ee 
1. A horn ofed to facilitate thé admiflion 
of the foot into a narrow fhioe. ` 


+ 2 Any 


Sa I 


Ss HO 


2. Any thing by which a tranfaétion is fa- 
ciiitated ; any thing ufed as a medium: 


in contempt. 7 

Moft of our fine young ladies retain in their fer- 
Vice fupernumerary ipo infignificant fellows, which 
they ule like whitilers, and commonly call fboeing- 
borns. SpeGator. 

I have been an arrant /hocing-born for above thefe 
twenty years. I ferved my mittrefs in that capa- 
city above five of the number before the was 
fhod. ‘Though fhe had many who made their ap- 
plications to her, I always thought myfelf the beft 

_ fhoe in her fhop. Spectator. 
SHOEMAKER. n. f. [ fooe and mater.] 
One whofe trade is to make shoes. 

A cobler or fbcemaker may find fome little fault 
with the latchet of a fhoe that an Apelles had 
painted, when the whole figure is fuch as none 
but an Apelles could paint. Watts. 

SHO'ETYE. #. f. [ fooe and tye.] The rib- 
band with which women tie their fhoes. 
Madam, I doy as is my duty, 
Honour the fhadow of your fortyes Hudibras. 
SHoc. z. /. [from fock.] Violent con- 


cuffion. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 
Which, with a /bog, cafts all the hair before. Dryd. 
He will rather have the primitive man to be pro- 
duced in a kind of digefting balneum, where all the 
heavier lees may fubfide, and a due 2quilibrium be 
maintained, not difturbed by any fuch rude and 
violent /hogs that would ruffle and break'all the lit- 
tie ftamina of the embryon. Bentley. 


To SHoc. v. a. To hake; to agitate 
by fudden interrupted impulfes. 


After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a 
wooden dith, the which they foftly /bog to and fro 
in the water, until the earthy fubitance be flitted 
away. Carew. 

Suone. The preterite of pine. 
All his father in him fone. Milton. 
Snook. The preterite, and in poetry par- 
ticiple paflive, of bake. 

Taxallan, Jhæok by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

_ Has, to refit his forces, call’d in ours. Dryden, 
To SHOOT. v. a. preterite J foot ; par- 

uciple /Lor or fhotten. [y-cebdtan, Sax. ] 
1. Todifcharge any thing fo.as to make it 

fly with fpeed or violence. 

Light 

Skcots far into the bofom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn. Milton. 
2. To difcharge as from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and, like a witlefa youth, 
That which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
To fboct an arrow that felf way 
Which you did fooot the firft, I do not doubt 
To find both. Shake/peare. 

This murtherous thaft that `s fhot 
Hath not yet lighted; and our fafett way 
is to avoid the aim. Shakc{peare. 

A pomp of winning graces waited fill, 

And from about her foot darts of defire 
into all eyes to with her ftill in fight. Milton. 


3- To let off: ufed of the inftrument. 
The men /ecor ftrong shoots with their bows. 
Abbor. 
The two ends of a bow /Lor off, fly from one an- 
ether. Boyle, 
Men who know not hearts fhou'd make examples, 
Which, like a warning-piecc, mutt be /hot off; 
To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 
4. To ftrike with any thing fhot. 
Not an hand shall touch the mount, but he thal] 
be ftoned or fhet through. Exodus, xix. 13. 
5- To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themfclves, neither hoot 
up their top among the thick boughs. 
Ezek. xxxi. 14. 
groweth up and /bocterh out 
A rk; ive 32. 


A grain of mufard 
great branches, 


Vou. II, 


e SHO 


Tell lke a tall old oak how learning /hoots 
To heav'n hier branches, aud to hell her roots. 
Denbam. 


6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 


That gently warms 
The univerfe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unfecn, 
Shoots invifible virtue ev’n to the deep. 
Ye, who pluck the flow’rs, 
Beware the fecret fnake that /Loors a fing. Dryd. 
The laft had a ftar upon its brea, which foot 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addifon. 
Fir'’d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th’ infuriate hill forth /boots the pillar’d flame. 
Thomfon. 


Milton. 


7+ To pufh fuddenly. So we fay, to oot 


a bolt or lock. 

Ihave laughed fometimes when I have re- 
flected on thofe men who have Jhot themfelves 
into the world; fome bolting out upon the ftage 
with vaft applaufe ; and fome hiffed off, quitting 
it with difgrace. Dryden. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 

And in the moment /Loor him on the ground. Dr. 


8. To puth forward. 


They that fee me /bsot out the lip, they thake the 


head. alms. 


9. To fit to each other by planing: a 


workman’s term. 

Straight lines. in joiners language are called a 
joint; that is, two pieces of wood, that are fret, 
that is, planed, or elfe pared with a paring chiffel. 

Moxon. 
10. To pafs through with {wiftnefs. 

Thus having faid, the finks beneath the ground 

With furious hafte, and fhoces the Stygian found. 
Dryden. 


To SHOOT. V. n. 
1. To perform the aé of fhooting, or emit- 


ting a miffile weapon. 
The archers have forely grieved him, and Jhat at 
him. Genefis. 
When he has foot his beft, he is fure that none 
ever did /Pvor better. Temple. 
A fhiningsharveft either hoft difplays, 
And /boots againft the fun with equal rays. Dr. 
When you fete and fhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 


Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


2. To germinate ; to increafe in vegetable 


growth. 

Such trees as love the fun do not wälingly de- 
fcend far into the earth; and therefore they are 
commonly trees that /bost up much. Bacon. 

Qnions, as they hang, will foot forth. Bacon. 

The tree at once both upward fhoots, 
Ang juft'as much grows downward to the roots. 
Cleaveland. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and foreads by flow degrees. Dryd. 

Nor will the wither'd ftock be green again, 

But the wild olive fhocts, and fhades the ungrateful 
plain. Dryden. 
New ereatures rife, 
A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs ; 
Till rooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 
Dryden. 

The corn laid up by ants would feoct under 

ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
. therefore it will produce nothing. Addifon. 

A wild where weeds and flow’rs promifcuous /hoct, 

Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 


3. To form itfelf into any fhape. 

If the menftruum be overcharged, metals will 
JPoot into cryftals. Bacon. 

Although exhaled, and placed in cold conferva- 
tories, it will cryftallize and fhoct into glacious bò- 
dies. Brown. 

That rude mafs will fboor itfelf into feveral 
forms, till it make an habitable world : the fteady 
hand of providence being the invifible guide of all 
its motions. Burnet’s Thecry. 


SHO 


Expreffed juices of plants, boiledsinto the con- 
fitence of a fyrup, and iet into a cool placey the 
eflential falt will fboor upon the fides of the veffels. 

Arbutbhnoton Aliments. 
4. To be emitted. 

‘There fhor a itreaming lamp along the fky, ` 

Which on the winged Lighcning feem'd co flys 
Dryden. 

Tell them that the-rays of light fhoot from the 
fun to our earth at the ratevet one hundred and 
eighty thoufandsmiles in the: fecond of a minute, 


they ftand aghaft at fuch talk. Watts. 
The grand ætherial bow 
Shoots up immenfe. Thomfon. 


5- To protuberate ; to jet out. 

The land did fboot out with a very great pro- 

montory, bending that way. 
Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
This valley of the Tirol lies inclofed on all fides 
by the Alps, though its dominions fbr out into 
feveral branches among the breaks of the raoun- 
tains. Addifon on Italy. 


6. To pafs asan arrow. 
Thy words /boot thro’ my hèare, 
Melt my refolves, and turn me all to love. Addif. 
7. To become any thing by fudden growth. 
Materials dark and'crude, i 
Of fpiritous fiery fpume, till touch’d 
With heaven's ray, and temper’d, they /bcor forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. Milt. 
Let me but live to thadow this young plant 
From blites and ttorms: he'll foun facot up a hero. 
f Dryden. 
8. To move {wiftly along. 
A fbooting ftar in autumn thwarts the night. 


Milton. 
Where Tigris at the foot of Paradife 
Into a gulf shor under ground, till part 
Rofe up a fountain by the tree of life. Milton. 


At firft the flutters, but at length the {prings 
To fmoother flight, and /2cots upon her wings. 
Dryden. 
The broken air loud whiftling as the flies, 
She ttops and liftens, and floors torth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones crigs. 
Drydeme 
Heaven's imperious queen fost down from high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc'd. Diydene 
She downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and Jats beneath the tidess 


Gay. 
Where the mob gathers, fwiftly Jeoot along, 
Nor idly mingle in the noify throng: Gay, 
Not half fo fwiftly fhoots along in air 
The gliding lightning. Pope. 


9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 


SHOOT. n. f. [from the verb.] 
t. The act or impreflion. of any thing 
emitted from a diftance. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible fot, 
infomuch as the arrow hath pierced a ftcel target 
two inches thick; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to’pierce through a piece 
of wood of cight inches thick. Bacon. 

2. The at of ftriking, or endeavouring to 
ftrike, with a miffive weapon difcharged 


by any inftrument. 
The noife of thy crofs-bow 
Will fcare the herd, and fo my froot is lot. Shake 

But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 
And fhooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I fave my creditin the fh-or ; í 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do"t. Shak. 

As a country-fellow was making a rata 

pigeon, he trod upon a fnake that bit him, LE fire 
3- [ Acbeuten, Dutch.] Branches iffuing: 
from the main ftock. 

They will not come juit on.the tops 
were cut, but out of thofe Jhooti which 
boughs. 

I faw them under a 
Plucking 


where they 
were water- 
Bacon. 

green mantling vine, 
ripe clufters from tht tender foscts. Mil. 
L Prue; 


SHO 


Prune off fuperfluous branches, and fers of this 
fecond {pring ; but expofe not the fruit without 
leaves fufficient. Evelyn. 

P - The hook fhe bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 

To decent torm the lawlefs fors to bring, 
Aad teach th’ obedient branches where to ome: 
3 Opes 
» Now, fhould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 
*T were grafting on an annual {tock 
That muft our expe€tations mock 5 
And, making one luxuriant fon, 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 
Pride pufh'd torth buds atev'ry branching /acer, 
And virtue fhrunk almoft beneath dhe root. Harte. 


SHoo’rér. 2. f. [from /ooot.} One that 
fhoots ; an archer ; a gunner. 
The fboorer ewe, the broad-leav'd sycamore. 
Fairfax. 
We are /booters both, and thou dof deign 
To enter combat with us, and contett 
With thine own clay. 
The king with gifts a veffel ftores ; 
. And next, to reconcile the froster God, 
Within her hollow fides the facrifice he ftow'd. 
i ate Dryden. 
Suor. a. f. [pceop, Saxon, a magazine ; 
efchoppe, French; soopa, low Lat. Ainj- 
worth, } 
1. A place where any thing is fold. 


Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell’d to fhut our frogs, Shak. 
In his needy /hep a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ftuft, and other fkins 
Of ill-fhap’d filhes; and about his thelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefpeare.’ 
Scarce any fold in fbops could be relied on as 
faithfully prepared. Boyle. 
His fbop is his element, and he cannot with any 
enjoyment of himfelf live out of it. Sowrb’s Serm. 
What a ftrange thing is it, that a little health, 
or the poor bufinefs of a fbop, fhould keep us fo 
fenfelefs of thefe great things that are coming fo, 
faft upon_us ! Law. 


2, A room in which manufactures are car- 
ried on. 
Your moft grave belly thus anfwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
ThatI receive the-gcħeral food at firft, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Becaufe I am the ftorchoufe and the fhcp 
Of the whole body. Shake/peare. 
We have divers mechanical arts and tuffs made 
» by them ; and /beps for fuch as are not brought into 
‘Vulgar ufe. Bacon, 


SHopBoarD. 2. f. [Jep and board.] 
Bench on which any work is done. 
That beaftly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ftalls, and boards, in vaft fwarms, 
With new-chaik’d bille, and rufty arms. Hud. 
It dwells not in hops or workhoufts 5 nor till 
the-late age was it ever known that any one ferved 
feven years to a fmith or a taylor, that he fhould 
r commence doctor or divine from the spboard or 
the anvil; or from whifthing to a team come to 
preach to a congregation. South's Sermcns. 


Suo’psook. x. f. [ bop and book.] Book 


in which a tradefman keeps his accounts. 


Terbere. 


They that have wholly neglected the exercife. 


of their underftandings, will be as unfit for it, as 
oné unprattifed in figures to caft up a oepbock. 
x Locke. 
SHOPKEEPER. 2. f. [ frop and kcep.] A 
trader who fellsin a fop; wot a mer- 
«chant, -who oily deals by wholefale. 
Nothing is more commen than to hear a fhop- 


Mecper defiring ‘his neighbour to have the goodnefs 
to tell him what is a clock. Addifon. 


SEO PMAN, x. f. [ Joop and man.] A petty 
trailer. 3 


| SHORT. adj. [yceone, Saxon. ] 


6-H Ô 


Garth, gen'rous as his mufe, prefcribes and gives ; 
The feopman fells, and by deftruction lives. Dryd. 


SHORE. The preterite of bear. 
I'm glad thy father’s dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Shakefpeares 


Snore. #. f. [rcone, Saxon.] 
1. The coaft of the fea. 


Sea cover'd feaj | 
‘Sea without Pore. Milton. 


2. The bank of a river, A licentious ufe. 
Befide the fruitful /bore of muddy Niles 
Upon a funny bank outftretched lay, 
In monitreus length, a mighty crocodile. Spenrfir- 
3. A dtain: properly ferver. l 
4 [/chooren, Dutch, to prop.] The fupport 
of a building; a buttrefs. 
When L ufe the word fhorc, I may intend thereby 
a coaft of land near the fea, of a drain to carry off 
Water, or a prop to fupport a building. 
Watts’s Logick. 
To SHORE. v. a. [ fchooren, Dutch. ] 
t. To prop; to fupport. 
They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
foored it up with tifhber. Knelles. 
He did not much ftrengthen his own fubfitence 
in-court, but {stood there on his own feet, for the 
moft of his allics rather leaned upon him than 
Jrored him up. Betton. 
There was alfo madea horing or under-propping 
a€t for the benevolence; to make the fums which 
any perfon had agreed to pay leviable by courfe of 
law. Bacon's Henry Wii. 


2. To fet on fhore. Not in ufe. 
I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him ; if 
he think it fit to /bore them again, let him call:me 
rogue. Sbakefpeare. 


SAO'RELESS. adj. [from /ore.] Having 
no coatt. 

This occan of felicity is fo fhorclefs and bottom- 
lefs, that all the faints and angels cannot exhauft 
it. Boyle. 

SHoRELING. 2. f. [from fear, fhore.] 
The felt or fkin of a fheep fhorn. 
SHORN. The participle paffive of Lear: 


with of. 
So rofe the Danite ftrong, 
Shorn of his ftrength. Milton. 
Vile fhrubs are /born for browze: the tow’ ring 
height 
Of unQuous trees are torches for the night. Dryd. 
He plunging downward fhot his radiant head ; 
Difpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 
Skorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight, Dryd. 


1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 
Weak though I am of limb, and fort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
Ill do what Mead and Chefelden advife, 
To keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes. 
Pape. 
2. Not long in fpace or extent. 
This lefs voluble earth, 
By fborter flight to the caft, had left him there. 
J Milton. 
Thongh hort my ftaturc, yet my name extends 
To heav'n itfclf, and earth’s remoteft ends. Pope. 


3. Not long in time or duration. ; 

They change the night into day: che light i 

foort, because of darknefs. ‘Joby xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but whee thou liv'ft 

Live well ; how long or fbort-permit to heav'n. | 

Milton.’ 

SkLort were her marriage joys : for in the prime 

Of youth her lord expir'd before his tinie. Dryden. 

4- Repeated by quick iterations. 

Hicr'breath, then hsrt, feem'd loth from home. 

i to pa(s, . 
Whichrmore it mov’d thermore it "fetter was. 

Salacy. | 
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Thy breath comes hort, thy darted eyes are fise 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfued. Dryden. 
My breath grew /bort, my beating heart fprung 
upward, 
And leap'd and bounded in my heaving bofom. 
` Smith. 
5- Not adequate ; not equal: with of be- 
fore the thing with which the comparifon 
is made. k 
Immoderate praifes the foslifh lover thinks here 
of his miftrefs, though they reach far beyond tho 
heavens.. Sidney. 
Some cottons here grow, but crr in worth unto 
thofe of Smyma. Sandys. 
The Tucks give you a quantity rather excecd- 
ing than frt of your expectation. Sandys. 
I know them not; not therefore am > ia 
Of knowing what Tought. +. Mikon's Per. Reg. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come fherr, fupreme of things. 


Mitens 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate! but, fort 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain! Miltors 


To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 
Among th’ immortals, who with nceétar featt ; 
That poor would feem, that entertainment bart 
Of the true {plendor of her prefent court., Wallire 
We err, and come fbert of {cience, becaufe we are 
fo frequently mifled by the evil condu@ of ovr ima- 
ginations. Glanville. 
As in many things the knowledge of philofo- 
phers bi of the truth, fo almoft in all things 
their practice fell fbort of their knowledge: the 
principles by which they walked were as much 
below thofe by which they judged, as their feet 
were below their head. South's Sermons. 
He wills not death fhould terminate their ftrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enfue, be fhort of life. 
Dryden. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and bre- 
vity, and falls /bort of him in nothing but &mplicity 
and propricty of ftyle. Pope. 
Defect in our behaviour, coming fort of the 
utmoft gracctulnefs, often efcapes our obfervation. 
Lockes 
If fpeculative maxims have not an a@tual uni- 
verfal affent from all mankind, practical principles 
come fhort of an univerfal reception. Locke. 
The people fall /oort of thofe who border upon 
them in {trength of underftanding. Addifon. 
A neutral indifference falls fport of that obliga- 
tion they lie under, who have taken fuch oaths. ` 
Addifen. 
When I made thefe, an artift undertook to imi- 
tate it; but, ufing another way of polithing them, 
he fell much fhort of what:I had uttained to, as I 
afterwards underftood. Newton. 
It is not credible that the Phenicians, who had 
eftablifhed celomes in the Perfian-guilph, ftopt korty 
without pufhing their trade to the Indies. Arburb. 
Doing is expreisty commanded, and no happinefs 
allowed to any thing facrt cf it. Soxrb’s Sermons. 
‘The fignitication cf words will be allowed to 
fall much foort af the knowledge of things. Baker. 
6. Defective ; imperfet; not attaining 
the end; not reaching the intended 
point. 

Since higher I fal! bort, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen fhert in his account. 

' More. 
Where reafon came fhort, revelation difcovered 
' on which fide the truth lay. Lecke. 
Men exprefs their ‘univerfal ideas by Ggns; a 
faculty which beafts-come fhort in. Locke. 
7. Not far diftant in time. — 
He commanded thofe, who were appointed to 
attend hin, to be ready by a fhort day. Clarendon, 
8. Seanty ; wanting. A 
The Englith were inferior in number, and grew 
rr in their provifions. Hayzvard. 
They, frort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shoek at the difmal profpet ofthe war. Dryd. 
H~- 9. Not 


h . 
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9. Not fetching a compafs. 

_So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hear- 
ing ot the cock, the lion turned foort upon him, 
and tore him to pieces. ; L’ Efirange. 

He feiz’d the helm; his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d fhort upon the fhelfs, and madly fteer'd. 


3 Dryden. 
For, turning fhort, he ftruck with all his might | 


Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. Dryden. 
10. Not going fo far as was intended. 

As one condemn’‘d to leap a preeipice, 
‘Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops /hert. 

1. Defective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is fhorn, 
Then their defencclefs limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked trom the fheer. 


Dryden. |. 


32. Narrow ; contra¢ted. 
Men of wit and parts, but of fort thoughts and 
‘little meditation, are apt to didruft every thing for 
-a fancy. Burnet. 
They, fince their own Port underftandings reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev'n the wife 
Like them difclaie the feercts of their breafts. 


l Rowe. 
13. Brittle ; friable. 
‘His fiefh is not firm, but fhort and taftelefs. 
Walin. | 
‘Mar! from Derbythire was very fat, though itl 
had fo great a quantity of fand, that it was fo 
foort, that, when wet, you could not work it into a | 
ball, or make it hold together. Mortimer. 
14. Not bending. 
The lance brake /bort ; the beaft then bellow’d 
loud, 
And his ftrong neck to.a.new onfet bow'd. Dryd. 
Sort. n. J. [from the adjective.) A fum- 
mary account. . 
The fhort and longis, our play is preferr’d. 
‘ Shakelpeare. 
In fbort, fhe makes a man of him at fixteen, 
and a boy all his.life after. L' Effrange. 
„Repentance is, in /bort, nothing but a turning | 
from fin’ to God; the cafting off all our former! 
evils, and, inftead thereof, conftantly practifing alli 
thofe chriftian duties which God requireth of us. 


Duty of Man. 


If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I truft to the goodnefs of my.caufe : the borr! 
ont is, “tis indifferent to your humble fervantil 
whatever your party fays. | Dryden. 

From Medway’s pleafing.ftream 

To Severn’s roar be thine : h 
In fort, rektore my love, and hare my-kingdom. 
Dryden. 

The proprieties. and delicacies,of the Englith are: 
known to few: "tis impoffible even-for a good, wit, 
to underftand and. practife them, without the help. 
of a liberal education and long reading ; in frort, 
without wearing.off the ru which he contracted 
while he was laying in a ftock of learning. Dryd.' 

The fort is, to {peak all in a word, the poflibi- 
lity of.teing found in,afalvable Rate cannot be fuf- 
ficiently fecured, without a poffibility of always 
»perfevering in it. Norris. 

To fee whole bodies of men.breaking a. confti- 
tution ; in fhort, to be encompafied with the greateft 
dangers from without, to be torn by many viru- 
lent factions within, then to be fecure and fenfe- 
lefs, are the moft likely fymptoms, in a ftate, of 
ficknefs unto death. Stifte 


SHorT. adv. [It is, J think, only ufed in 
compofition.}| ` Not long. 
f Beauty and youth, 
And fprightlyshope, and fort-enduring joy.. Dryd. 
One ftrange draught prefcribed by Hippocrates 
for a fhort-breathed.man, is half a gallon of hy- 
dromel, with alittle vinegar. Arbuthnot. 
To SHORTEN. v. a. [from fort. } 
1. To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 
Becaufe they fee it is not fit or: poMble that 
churches fhould frame thankfyivings anfwesable to 
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each petition, they /horten fomewbiat the reigns of 
their cenfure. Hooker. 

Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been fo bricf with you to [horten you, 

For taking fo the head, the whole head's length. 
Shakefpeare. 

To fhorten its ways to knowledge, and make 
each perception more comprebenfive, it binds them 
intw bund:es. Locke. 

None {hall dare 
With foorten’d iword to ftab in clofer war, 
But in*fair combat. 

War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to [borsen mortal breath, 
With all the num’rous family of death. Dryden. 

Whatever /bcrtens the fibres, by infinuating them- 
felves intothicix parts, as water in a rope, contracts, 

Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


Diyden-|} 2, To contrat’; to abbreviate. 


We fhorten`d days to moinents by love's arty 
Whilft our two fouls 


Perceiv'd no palling time, as if a part 
Our love had been of itil eternity. Suckling. 
3. Toconfine; to hinder from progreilion. 
The Irib dwell altogether -by their tepts, fo as 
they may confpire what they will; whereas i 


be, able to ftir but that it fhould be known, and 
they /bartened according to their demerits. Speajfer. 
To be known, fborters my laid intent 5 


My bopn I make it, that you know me not. Sbak. l 
Here, where the fubject is fo - fruitful, I am | 


frortened by my chain, and can only tee what is 
“forbidden me.to reach. Dryden. 
4. To lop. 
Dithoneft with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his nole, and fhorten'd of his ears. Dryd. 
SHORTHAND., 2. f. [ foort and band.) A 
method of writing in compendious cha- 
racters. 
Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Ace.tir’d, and. cannot fcore them on the flage 5 
Unlcfs.each vice in frorthard they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht’prentices wholegermons write. 


Dr den. | 
Boys have but little ufe of foorthand, and fhould | 


by no means practife it, till they can write perfect- 
ly well. 


Whole words, a tentence in.a letter lies. Creeck. 
As-the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis 


very comprehenfive: no laconifm can reach its, 


tis the fhorthand.of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little room. 


SHO'RTLIVED. adj. [ Bart and live.] Not 
living or lafting long. 
* Unhappy parent of a fhortliv'd fon! 
Why loads he this embitter'd life with thame ? 
Dryden. 
The joyful fhorsliv’d news foonfpread around, 
Took the fame train. Dryden. 
Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in 
the commiflion; but then, at beft, it is but /bort- 
lived and tranfient, a fudden flath prefently extin- 
guithed. Calamy’s Sermons. 
‘The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 
the variety of fhortlived favourites that prevailed 
in their feveral turns under the government of her 
fucceffors, have broken us into thefe unhappy dif- 
tinctions. Addifen’s Freebolder. 
A piercing torment that fbertlived pleafure of 
yours mult bring upon.me, trom whom you never 
recciyed offence. Addifon. 
All thofe graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 
Content our fhortliv’d praifes to engage, 
The joy and wonder ofa fingle age. Addifon. 
Admiration is a fhortlived pafon, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with its ob- 
ject, unicfs it be ftill fed wich freth difcoverics. 
Addifon. 
Then palaces fhall rife 3, the joyful fon 


Shall finith what his fhortiiv'd fire begun. = Pore. 


Collier. 
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SHORTLY. adv. [from /Lort.] 

t. Quickly ; foon; in a little time. Ie 
is commonly ufed relatively of fyture 
time, but Clarendon feems to ufe it ablo- 
lutely. 

J muft leave thee, love, and foertly too. Shake/pe 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king : 
Open the gates, or 1’ll shut thee out Perily. 
r Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
The armies came fbortly in view of each other. 
Clarendate 
The time will fLortly come, wherein you fhall 
more rejoice for that little you have expended for 
the benefit of others, than in that which by fo long 
to}! you fhall haye faved. Calamy. 
He celchrates the anniverfary of his father’s fu- 
neral, and fhortly after arrives at Cumz. Dryden. 
Ev'n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful laysy 
Shall frcrt/y want the gen’rous tear he pays. Popes 
z..In a few words; briefly. 
1 could.exprefs them more /bort/y this way than 
in profe, and much of the force as well as grace of 
arguments depends on.their concifenefs. Popes 


| SHORTNESS. 2. /. [from fhort. ] 


f there | 1. 
were Englith placed among them, they fhould not l 


Locke. | 
In foortkard fkill’d, where little marks çomprife | 


$ 


The quality of being fhort, either in 
time or fpace. 
Ili make a journey twice as far, t° enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch {weet fhortnefs, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shake[peare’s Cymbelinee 
They move ftrongeft in a right line, which is 
caufed .by the flortne/s of the diftance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftorye 
I will not trouble my readers with the fortne/s 
of the time in which I writ it. Drydene 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Skhertnefs of night, and penury of thade? Priore 
° Think upon the vanity and fbortne/s of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds. Law. 
2. Fewnefs of words; brevity ; concwe- 
nefs, 

The neceffity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut 
off impertinent difcourfes, and to comprife much 
matter in few words. Hocker 

Sir, pardon me in what J,have to fay, 

Your plainnefs and your foortne/s pleafe me well. 
Shake[peare. 

The prayers of the church will be very fit, as 
being moit cafy for their memories, by reafon of 
their Jhortrc/s, and yet containing a great deal of 
matter. Duty of Man. 

3. Want of reach; want of capacity. 

Whatfoever is above thefe, proceedeth of fhort- 

_ne{s.of memory, or of want of a ftayed attention. 
i Bacon. 


|4. Deficience ; imperfection. 


Another account of the /hortne/s of our reafon, 
and eafinefs of deception, is the forwardnefs of 
our underftanding’s affent to flightly examined con- 
clufions. Glanville’s Scepfise 

From the inftances I had given of human ig- 
norancey to our fhortne/s in moft things elfe, it is 
an eafy inference. Glanville 

It may be eafily conceived, by any that can al- 
low for the lamenefs and fhortrefs of tranflations 
out of languages and manners of writing differing 
from ours. y Temple. 

SHORTRI'BS. 2. f. [hort and ribs.) The 
baftard ribs ; the ribs below the fternum. 

A gentleman was wounded jin:a duel: the ra- 
pier entered into his right fide, flanting by his 
feortribs under the mufcles.  Wijeman's Surgery. 

SHORTSI GHTED. adj. [ foort and fight.] 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to 
fee far. 5 

Shorpfighted men fee remote pbjcéts»beft in old 
age; therefore thcy are accounted to have the moit 
lafting eyes. ie. Newton. 

2. Unable by intelle€tual fight to fee far. 

The foolith and fhorsfighted die with fear 

That they go nowhere, or they know not where. 


Denham. 


L2 Other 
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, Other propofitions were defigned for fnatea to 


the /brrfzbted and credulous. L'Eftrange. 
SHORTSI'GHTEDNESS. n. fe [bort and 


fighe] 


1. Defect of fight, proceeding from the 


convexity of the eye. 
2. Defect of intellectual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of fbortfightednefs, that difco- 
vers the minuteit objects which are near at hand, 
but is not able to difccrn things at a diftance. 

Addifon's Speffator. 
SHORTWAISTED. adj. [ fhort and waif] 
Having a fhort body. 

Dacklegs'd, fhortewaifted, fuch a dwarf fhe is, 
Thet fae mutt rife on tip-toes for a kifs. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

SHORTWI'NDED. adj. [/bortand wind.) 

Shortbreathed ; atthmatick; purfive ; 

breathing by quick and faint reciproca- 
tions. 

Sure he means brevity in breath ; fborrqwinded. 

Shakefpearc's Henry 1V. 

So fhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe /bortwinded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc’d in ftrands afar. Sb. Henry IV. 

With this the Mede /Lortqinded old men eafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. Afay's Vir. 

SHORTWI'NGED. adj. (fhort and wing.] 

Having fhort wings. Hawks are divid- 
ed into long and fhort winged. 
Shortwing'd, unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. Dryden. 


~SHo’ry. adj. [from foore.} Lying near 
the coaft. 
There is commonly a declivity from the fhore to 


the middle pari of the channel, and’ thofe fbory 
parts arc generally but fome fathoms deep. 


Barnet's Theory of the Earth, | 


Suor. The preterite and participle paf- 
five of boot. 


On the other fide a pleafant grove 
Was fhet up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy &ucen. 
Their tongue is as an arrow fhst out, it (peaketh 
deceit. Seremiab. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodioufnefs afforded by the ground, and 
of rather at a fafe preferving the harbour from 


fudden attempts of litsie fleets, than to withftand f 


Carew. 


Milten. 


any great navy. , 
He only thought to crop the flow’r, 
New fbx up from a vernal fhow’r. 
From before her vanith'd night, 


Sot through with orient beams. Mile. Par. Loft. f 


Sometimes they bot out in length, like riyers ; 
and fometimes they flew into remote countries in 
colonies. Burnet. 

The fame metal is naturally Lor into quite dif- 
ferent figures, as quite different kinds of then are 
of the fame figure. Woodward. 

He, prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his cager arms, and fhet the feas 

along. 


Suor. z. fl [/bot, Dutch; from /boot.] 


3. The actof fhooting. 
A foot unheard gave me « wound unken.. Sidney. 
Proud death ! 
What feaft is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou fo many princes. at-a. /bor 
So bloodily haft flruck ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
He caufed twenty bot of his greateft cannon te 
be made at the king’s army. Clarendon 
2. The miile weapon emitted by any in- 
ftrument. 
J fhail here abide the hourly /bos 
Of ang-v eyes. Shakejpeare’sCymbeline. 
At tis bocty they were joyful, foe that the 
were fupplicd thercby with good Rose of powde: 
and 


foot. Hayward. f 


Pope. 7 
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Above one thoufund great /bot were fpent upon 
the walls, without any damuge to the garrifon. 
Clarendon. 


Impatient to revenge the fatal bor, 
His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryden. 
3. The flight of a miffile weapon. 
She fat over againft him, a good way off, as it 
were a bow fhor. 
4. [¢ots French.] A fum charged ; arec- 
koning. 
A man is never welcome to a place, till fome cer- 
tain /bot be paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. 
Shakefpcare. 
As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay bis /ht ; 
Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the for. 


Ben Fonfun. |, 


Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are {weet a fummer’s day ; 
But, a little after toying, 


Women have the fbot to pay. Dryden. 


Hetouch"dthe pence when otherstouch'd the pot; f 


The hand that fign’d the mortgage paid the put. 


Swift. | 


SHOTE. 2. /. [pceova, Saxon; trutta mi- 
nor, Latin.] A fith. 
The /hote, peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, 


him. Carew. 


SHO'TFREE. adj. [ foot and free.]: 
1. Clear of the reckoning, 


Though I could "fcape footfree at London, I fear f’ 


the fhot here :. here °a no {coring but upon the pate, 


Shakefpeare's. Henry IV. } 


2. Not to be hurt by fhot.. 

3- Unpunihhed.. 

SHO TTEN.. adj.. [from hoon Ti 
1. Having ejected the {pawn.. 

Go thy ways, old Jack; die when'thou wilt; if 
good manhood. be not forgot upon the earth, then 
am l a fhotten herrings.  Sbake/pearc’s Henry IV. 

Afk' for what price thy venal tongue was fold ! 


Tough witHer'd truffles, ropy wine, a dith 
Of fbotten herrings, or ftale ftinking fith. Dryden. 
z. Curdled by keeping too long, 
To Suove. v: a- [ycupan, Saxon.; /chuy- 
ven, Dutch. F 
te To pufh by main ftrength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that fhou'd her 

on. Shakefpeare. 

Tn the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may /bove by juftice ; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 
Buys out the law. 
È fent your grace 
The parcels and particulars-of our grief, 
The which hath been with fcorn fbou'd from the 
court. Shakefpeare. 

Qf other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to fcramble at the shearers feait, 
And jbcve away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton. 
There the Britith Neptune ftood, 
Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood, 
And with his trident foou'd them off the fand. 
Dryden. 

Sboving back this earth on which I fit, 

Dll mount. Dryden's 'Tyrannick Love. 

A {trong man was going to /bove down St. Paul's 
cupola. Arbuthnot. 

z. To drive by a pole that reaches to the 
bottom of the water: as, he /boved his 
boat. 

3- To pufh; to rufh againft. 

He ufed to bove and elbow his fellow fervants 
to get near his miftrefs, when money. was a-paying 
or receiving, Arbutbrot. 

Behold a rev’rend fire 
Crawl through the ftreets, /bov'd on or rudely prefs'd 
By his own fons. Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


a tee andlov'’d, and eat and drank, your i, 


> 


Gencfis, xxi t6., 
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Walk fober off, before a fprightlier age 
Come titt’ring on, and Love you from the ftagee 


Popes 
Make nature ftill encroach upon his plan, 
And /bove him off as far as c’er we can. Pope. 
Eager to exprefs your love, 
You ne'er confider whom you fhove, 
But rudely prefs before a duke, Stvifte 


Yo SHOVE. v. n. 


1. To puh forward before one: 
The feamen towed, and I bowed, till we afs 
rived. within forty yards uf the fhorc.. 
. Gulliver's Travels 
2. To move in a boat,. not by oars but @ 


pole. 
He-grafp’d the oar;. 
Receiv’d his guefts aboard, and oor" from fhores- 
Garth. 


Suove. x. / [fromathe verb.] The. ad of 


fhoving ;- a push,. 

I-was forced to {wim behind, and puth the. boat 
forward with one of my hands; and, the tide fa- 
vouring me, I could feel the: ground: I refted two 
Minutesy. and then gave the boat another hove. 

Gulliver's Travels, 


f 

‘SHOVEL. »: J.. [rcopl, Saxon ; /choefel, 
in fhape and colour refembleth the trout; how- |. FAycorl, Pg 
beit in bignefs and goodnefs cometh. far behind | 


Dutch.] An inttrument confifting of a 
long handle and broad blade with raifed 
edges.. 


A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, buel, and fpade. 

Tu Te 

The brag of the Ottoman, that he would foo 

Malta into the fea, might be performed at an ea- 
fier rate than by the /bovels of his janizaries. 

Glanville's Scepfis. 


‘To. Suo’ver..v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw or heap with a fhovel. 


I thought 


| aTo die upon the bed my father died, 


To lie clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 
Some hangman muft put on my fhroud, and lay me 
Where no prieft facwels in dufte Shak. Wint. Tales 

z. To gather in great quantities, 

Ducks reuse them up as they fwim along the 
waters ; but divers infeéts alfo devour them. Derk. 

SHO'VELBOARD. n.f. [/bovel and board. } 
A long board on which they play by 
fliding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long fhovelboard ; 
He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 

SHo'vELLER or Shovelard, x. f. [from fho- 
vel; platea.| A bird. 

Sboveller, or fpoon-bill: the former name the 
more proper, the end of the. bill being broad like 
a fhovel, but not concave like a fpcon, but perfect- 
ly flat. Grew's Mufaur 

Pewets, gulls, and ovellers, feed upon fiethy. 
and yet are good meat. Bacone 

This formation of the wizzon is not peouliar 
to the fwan, but common unto the platea, or fe- 
welard, a bird of no muftcal throat. 

Brown's Valbar Errours.. 

SHouGuH. n.f. [for /bock.] A fpecies of 
fhaggy dog ; a fhock. 

In the catalogue ye be for men, 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are ‘clep'ds 
All by the name of dogs. Shake(peare's, Machetb. 

SHOULD. v. a. [/cude, Dutch ;: pceoldan,. 
Saxon. ] 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in: 
the conjun&tive mood, of which the fig- 
nification is not eafily fixed. 

2. I SnovuDn go. Itis.my bufinefs or du- 
ty to 20. 

3. If I Suouup go If it happens that 
I go. 

4 Thon 
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4. Thou SHouLDsT go. Thot oughteft to 


£80. ; 
5. If thou Suournsr go. If it happens 
that thou goett., 
6. The fame figniftations are found in 
all the other perfons fingular and plural. 
Let not a defperate action morc engage you 
Than fafety hould. Ben ‘Fonjon’s Cataline. 
Some praifes come of good withes and refpeéts, 
when, by telling men what they are, thcy reprefent 
ta them what they /b<w/d be.’ Bacon. 
To do thee honour I will thed their blood, 
Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, /hiuld. 
Waller. 


So fudjects love jut kings, or fo they Jheuld. 
Dryden. 


7. SHouLD be. A proverbial phrafe of 


flight contempt or irony. 
1 conclude, that things are not as they ould be. 
Swift. 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the boys think their mother no better than the 
Id be. Adaifon. 
8. There is another fignification now lit- 
tle in ufe, in which ould has fcarcely 
any diftin& or explicable meaning. Å 
Should be diers in this fenfe very little 


from it is. 

There is a fabulous Narration, that in the nor- 
thern countries there /houid be an herb that grow- 
eth in thelikenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the 
grafs. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 


SHO’ULDER. 2./ [yculdpe, Sax: Schol- 
der, Dutch.] 
1. The joint which conneéts the arm to 


the body. 
l have feen better faces in my time, 
Than ftand on any fboulder that I fee 
Before me. Shakefpeare. 
At isa fine thing to be carried on men’s foul- 
ders; but give God thanks that thou art not forced 
to Carry a rich fool upon thy fhoulders, as thofe 
poor men do. Taylor. 
The head of the ferulder-bone, being round, is 
inferted into fo thaliow a cavity in the fcapula, 
that, were there no other guards for it, it would 
be thruft out upon every occafion. Wijeman. 


2. The upper joint of the foreleg of edi- 


ble animals. 
We muft have a faculder of mutton for a property. 
Shakefpeare. 
He took occafion, from a Jhiulder of mutton, to 
cry up the plenty of England. Addifon’s Freeboider. 
3- The upper part of the back. 
. Emily drefs'd herfelf in rich array; 
Freth as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her fhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryd. 
4. The fhoulders are ufed as emblems of 
ftrength, or the act of fupporting. 
Ev’n as thou wilt, fweet Warwick, let it be; 
For on thy faculders do I build my feat. 
| ; Kener Henry VI. 
The king has eured me3 and from t efe boulders, 
Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy. Shake/p. Henry VIIL. 


5. Arifing part; a prominence. A term 


among artificers. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muft 
have a /bsulder to it thicker than the hole is.wide, 
that the /bsudder Nip not through the hole as wel, 
as the fhank. p Moxon. 

To SHOULDER. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To pufh with infolence and violence, 

The rolling billows bea: the ragged fhore, 

As they the earth would /bsulder froin her feat. 
Fainy Queen. | 

Dudman, a well-known foreiand: to mutt fai- 
lors, here Tig re out the scean, to fhape the fame 
a large bolom between itfelf. 

Care's Survey of Cornwall. Ẹ 
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Then he might have died of all admir’d, 
And his triumphant foul with /houts expir'd. Dryg. 


SHO'UTER. xf. [ from fhout. ] He who 


fhouts. 

A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fel¥ down 
Upon the fbouters heads. Dryden's Cleomenes. 


To SHOW. v. a. pret. bowed and pown 3 
part. pafl. Lown. [ pceapan, Saxon ; 
Schowex, Dutch. This word is frequently 
written /hew ; but fince it is always pro- 
nounced, and often written, ow, which 
is favoured likewife by the Dutch Jchow- 
en, I have adjufted the orthography ta 
the pronunciation. } 


1. To exhibit to view, 
If I do feign, 
O let me in-my prefent wildnefs die, 
And never live to /bew th’ incredulous world 
The noble changé that I have purpofed, 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
Wilt thou bew. wonders to the dead? Shall the 
dead arife and praife thee ? Pfalm \xxxviii. 10. 
_ Aden thould not take a charge voon them that 
they are not fit for,, as if finging, dancing, and 
frewing of tricks, were qualifications for a go- 
vernor. L’Efiranga. 
I through the ample air, in triumph high, 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and [beru 
The pow’rs of darknefs bound. Miltors 


2. To afford to the eye or notice, as a. 
thing containing or exhibiting. 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raife 


Magnificence; and what can heav’n jfoew more? 
Milton. 


SHO 


You debafe yourfelf, 
To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd: 
What, fhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perfon, 
Shoulder'd with filth ? Dryden. 
So vait the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail, 
And, with its weight, it fooulders off the tides. 
D iden. 
Around her numberlefs the rabble flow'd, 
Should ring each other, crowding for a view. 
Rowe's Fane Shores 
When Hopkins dies, a thoufand lights attend 
The wretch who living fav’d a candle’s end; 
Should’ring God’s altar a vile image ftands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 
2. To put upon the fhoulder. 
Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus’s fhips finds 
Ħttle more credit than that of the giants /houldering 
mountains. Tobi Glanville. 


SHO°ULDERBELT. 2./. [ roulder and belt.) 
A belt that comes acrofs the thoulder. 
Thou haft an ulcer which no Icech can heal, 

Though thy broad fooulderbclt the wound conceal. 

Dryden. 

SHOULDERBLA’DE. 2. f. The fcapula ; 

the plate bone to-which the arm is con- 

nected. 

_ Af I have lifted up my hand againft the father- 

lefs, when I faw my help in the gate, then let 

mine arm fall from my foculderbladey and mine 

arm be broken from the bone. Fob, xxxi. 22. 


SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. 2. f. [/Zoulder and 
clap.] One who affe&s familiarity, or 
one that mifchiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough; 
A back friend, a fooulderclapper, one that commands 
The paffages of ‘alleys. Sbake/p. Comedy of Errours. 

‘ULDERSHOTTEN. aaj, [boulder and 
Jhot.] Strained in the fhoulder. 

His horfe waid in the back, and fooulderfhotten, 
~ Sbakefpeare. 

SHO'ULDERSLIP. x. f. [ boulder and fip.] 
Diflocation of the fhoulder. 

The horfe will take fo much care.of himfelf as 
to come off with only a ftrain or a fooulderflip. 
Swift. 
To SHOUT. v. n. [ a word of which no 
etymology is known.] To cry in tri- 
umph or exhortation. 
They fbouted thrice: what was the laft cry for? 
Sbhakefpeare. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph, 
Pfaln xlvii. 1. 
Ic is not the voice of them that /bzut tor maftery. 


Pope. 


as. an agent. 


A mirrour in one hand collective bews, 
Varied and multiplied, the groupe of woes. 
Savages. 
3- To make to fee. 
Not higher that bill, nor wider, looking rounds. 
Whereon for different caufe the tempter fet 
Our fecond Adam in the wildernefs, 
To facw him alt earth’s kingdoms and their-glory..__ 
Miitone. 
Yet him, God the moft high vouchfafes 
To call by vifion from his father’s houfe, 
His. kindred and falfe gods, into a land 
Which he will Jow him. 


4. To make to perceive; 
Th? inclement feafons, rain, ice, hajl; and fnows 
Which now the fky with various face begins 
To foow.usin this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moift and keen, Mikiony. 


5+ To make-to know.. 
Him the Mott High, 


Miltone- 


Ex. xxxii. Rart i 3 : ' 
g 5 pt in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds 

i irr, uting for thy fummer fruits and Prete Did, as thou faw: ft,- receive, to walk with God 
ae [faiab. High in falvation and the climes of blifs, 


He ftorms and fhouts; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow: 
They mifs, or {weep but common fouls away; | 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
There had been nothing but howlings and bour- | 
ings of pour naked men, belabouring one another 
with {nagged fticks.. More. 
All, clad in kins of beafts, the javlin bear ; 
“And fhrieks and Jhoutings rend the fuf ring air. 
Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 
The people will be glad, the foldiers rout; 
And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. 


3 to [how thee what reward 


Exempt from death 
Miltons, 


Awaits the good. 

A fhooting far 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir'd 
Imprefs the air, and forws the mariner 
From what point of his compa{s.to beware 
Impetuous winds. 

Know, I am fent 
To fhow thee what fhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy-oitspring.; good with bad 
Expect to hear. Milton. . 


6.. To give proof of 


Milt Ofte. 


3 to prove. 


Dryden. This I urge to [pow 
+ e te o 24 3 
SHout. / [from the verb.] A loud | valid ire G it mov'd. Milton. 


and vehement cry of triumph or exhor- 
tation. 


Thanks, gentle citizens : 


And Pow my duty by my timely-care. Dryden. 
Achates’ diligence his duty hows. Dryden. 
7- To publish ; to make publick; to pro- 


Titis general applaufe, and chearful hout, claim. 
Argues your-wifdom and your love to canes Ye are a thien generation, that ye fhould fhecw 
: ; akefpeares | forth the -ailes of him who hath called you out 
The Rhodians, feeing the encmy turn their f of Bakti 1 Peter, iie 


backs, gave'a great foout in derifion. 


Kaolles's Hiftory of the Turks. = with of, 


8. To inform ; to tzach 
, Lall 


SHO 


1] all no rore fpeak in proverbs, but ew you 

plainly of the Father. Fob, xvi. 25. 
9. To make known. 
I raifed thee up to hew in thee my power. 
Ex. ix. 16. 
Nothing wants, but that thy fhape, 
Like his, and color ferpentine, may jbv 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 
Milton. 
10. To conduct. To bow, in this fenfe, 
is to bozu the avay. 

She taking him for fome cautious city patient, 
that came for privacy, ocws him into the dining- 
room. Swift. 

a1. Tooffers to afford. 

To him that is afflicted, pity fhoald be fhetucd 
from his friend. Jobs Vie 14. 

Felix willing to foew the Jews a pleafuie, lert 
Paul bound. AES, XXIV. 27. 

Thou fhalt utterly defroy them 5 make no co- 
venant with them, ner /ocw mercy unto them. 

Deut. viie 2. 


12. To explain} to expound. 
Forafmuch as knowledge and /bewing’ of hard 
fentcnces, and diffolving of doubts, were fond in 
the fame, Danicl let him becalled. Daniel, v. 12. 


13. To difcover ; to point out. 
Why ftand we longer fhivering under fears, 
That jw no cnd but death è Milton. 


To Snow. v: n. 
1. To appear; to look ; to be in appear- 
ance. 
She fberus a body rather than life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Shake Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Jott fuch the bews before a rifing torme Dryd. 
Still on we'prefs ; and ‘here renew the carnage, 

So great, that in the ftream the moon /how'd 

purple. Philips. 


2. To have appearance ; to become well 


or all. 

My lord of York, it better /bew’d with yous 
When that your flock, aflembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with rev'rence 
Your expofition on the holy text, 

Than now to fee you here, an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Shakcfpeare’s Henry IV. 


Snow. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fpectacle ; fomething publickly ex- 
pofed to view for money. 
I do not know whdt the may produce me} but, 
provided it be a fbow, l fhall be very well fatisfied. 
i Addifon. 
The dwarf kept the gates of the jbo7 room. 
Arbuthnot. 


z. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 
Mild heav‘n 
Difapproves that care, though wife in fhow, 
That with fuperfluous burden loads’the day. 
Milton. 


3. Oftentatious difplay. 
Nor doth his grandeur, and majeftic beto 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
Allure mine eye. Mitton’s Paracife Regained. 
Stand before her'in a golden dream; 
Set ‘all the’ pleafures of the world to ow, 
And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits low. Dryden. 
; The radiant fun 
Sends from above ten thoufand bleffings down, 
Nor is he fet fo high for pow alone. Granville. 
Never was a charge maintained with fuch a bew 
of gravity, which had a flighter foundation. 
Atterbury. 
Lenvy none their pageantry and. fow, 
I envy none the gilding of their Wee. 


4. Object-attracting notice. 

The city itfelé makes the ncbtes [baw of any 
in the world: the houfes are moft of them paint- 
ed on the outfhide, fothat they look extremely gay 
and lively. difon. 


Young. 


S H O 


5- Publick appearance: contrary to con- 
cealment. 
Jefus, rifing from his grave, 
Spoil’d principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open fbew, and with afcenfion bright 
Captivity led captive. Milton. 
6. Semblance ; likenefs. 

When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 

They do fuggett at firit with heav'’nly /bows. 
Shake/pcare’s Orbello. 

He through pafs'd the midft unmark’d, 

In focw plebcian angel militant. Milton. 
7. Specioufnefs ; plaufibility. 

‘I'he places of Ezechiel have fome hov in them ; 
for there the Lord commandcth the Levites, which 
had committed idolatry, to be put from their dig- 
nity, and ferve in inferior miniitrics. PW hitgifre. 

The kindred of the flain forgive the deed ; ; 
But a fhort exile muft for /boqw precede. Dryden. 

8. External appearance. | 

Shall I fay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be 
againft ite Shall I fay prince Pyrocles? Wretch 
that I am, your fhow is manifeft syainft it. Sidney. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they feldom fought before ; 

But now they by their. own vain'boafts were tied, 
And forc'd, at lewft in shew, $o prize it more. 

Dryden. 
g. Exhibition to view. 
I have a letter from her, 
The mirth whereof °s fo larded with my matter, 
That neither fingly can be manifetted, 
Without the /bezu_ of both. Shakefpeare. 
10. Pomp ; ‘magnificent fpectacle, 

As for triumphs, malks, feafts, and fuch pews, 

men need not be ‘putin mind ‘ef them. Bacon. 
11. Phantoms ; ‘not realities. 

What you faw was all a fairy [how 3 
And all thofe airy fhapes you now behold 
Werc human bodies once. ` 

12, Reprefentative ation. 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that 
he could not make a reply ; but exprefied in dumb 
joow thofe Yentiments of gratitude that were too big 
for utterances Addifon. 

SHo‘wBREAD or SHE WBREAD.™”. f. [ [bow 
and Sread.}.Among the Jews, they thus 
called loaves of bread thatthe prieft of 
the week put every Sabbath day upon 
the golden table, which was in the fanc- 
tum ‘before the Lord. ‘They were co- 
vered with leaves of gold, and were 
twelve in number, reprefenting. the 
twelve tribes of Ifrael. They ferved 
them up hot, and at the fame time took 
away the ftale ones, and which could 
not be eaten but by the prieit alone. 
This offering was accompanied with 
frankincenfe and falt. Calmet. 

Set upon the table /bstbread before me. 

Exodus, xxv» 30, 

SHO’WER. a. /. [ /cheure, Dutch. ] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a /hoqwer of commanded'tears, 
An onion will do well for fuch a thift. Sbake/p. 

The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 
drieft ; and in Yhorwtrs it profpered wort. Bacon. 

2. Storm of ‘any thing falling thick. 

IIl fet thee in a foower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls apon thee. (Shak. dat. and Clespatra. 
Give mera ftorm ; if it be love, 

Like Danae in the golden /hower, : 

I iwim in pleafure. Carew. 

With fbow’rs of ftones he drives them far away ; 
The fcatt'ring dogs around at diitance bay. Pope. 

3. Any very liberal diftribution. 

Herand myfelf 
Have travell’d in the: great /bow'r of yourigifts, 
And fweetly felt-ite Shakefpeare’s Timon. 


Dryden. 


SHR 


i To Sno wen. v, a, [from the noun.) 
t. To wet or drown with rain. 
Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind) 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, 
Left it again diffolve, and /bow’r the earth ? 
l Miitons 

The fun more glad imprefs’d hie beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath shower'd the earth. 

Milton's Paradife Lofe 
z. To pour down. 

Thete, lull’d by nightingales, embracing Dept; 
And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 
Sbaseer’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 


3- To diftribute or fcatter with great li< 

. berality. a. a” 

After this fair difcharge, all civil honours hav- 

ing fbowered on him before, there now fell out 

occafion to action. Wotton. 
Cæfar's favour, 

That focw'rs down greatnefs on his friends, will 


raife me 
To Rome’s firt honours. Addifon's Catos 


To SHOWER. v. n. To be-rainy. 


| SHowery. adj. [from /houer.) Rainy. 


A hilly field, where the ftubble is ftanding, fet 
on firein the fhowery feafon, willput forth muth- 
rooms. Bacon. 

Murranus came ‘from Anxur’s fhaw’ry height, 
With ragged rocks and ftony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. i Addifonion Italy. 

The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward, whea the /oocw'ry winds arife. 

Addifone 
Suo’wiss. adj. [from /bow.] 
1. Splendid; gaudy. 
The efcutcheons ‘of the company are fhewifh, 
and will look magnificent. Swift. 
2. ‘Oftentatious. 
Snown. [pret. and part. paff. of To /bow.] 
Exhibited. 
Mercy havn on man by him feduc'd. Milter. 
Snowy. adj. [from /row.] Oftentatious. 

Men of warm imaginations negleét folid and 
fubftantial happinefs for whatis jbcwy and fuper- 
ficial. Addifon. 


SHRANK. the preterite of /hrink. 
The children of Ifrael eat not ofthe finewewhich 
Jorank upon the hollow of the thigh. Gen. xxxii. 32. 
To SHRED. v. a. pret. fered. [ycneadan, 
Saxon. ]. To.cut into {mall pieces. Com- 
monly ufed of cloth .or.herbs. 
It hath.a numberof short cuts or foreddingty 
whichmay be better called wifhes than prayers. 
Hooker. 
One gathered wild gourds, and /bred them. 
2 Kings. 
Whaeredid you whet your knife to-night, he cries, 
And fhredthre leeks that in-your ftomach rife ? 
Dryden's Fuvenals 


Saeed. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A fmall:pieceicut off. 

Gold, grown fomewhat churlith byrrecovering, 
is ‘made more pliant-by throwing inyhreds of tan- 
ned leather. Bacon. 

The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain’d 

With fubtle fhreds a tract of land, 

Did leave it with a cattle fair 

To his great-anceftor. Hiudibras. 

A beggar might. patch up a garment with fuch 
Pereds-as the world throws-away. ‘Pepe. 


2. A fragment. ` 
They faid they were an hungry; figh'd forth 
proverbs, 

That hunger broke ftone walls ; that dogs muft eat : 
And with thefe joreds they vented their complain- 
Ings. Shakefpeare. 

Skreds of wit and fenfelefs-‘rhtmes 
Blundes'd outa thoufand times. si 
is 


SHR 


His panegyrick’ is made up of half a dozen 
fereds, like a tchoolboy’s theme, beaten general to- 
picks - ; Swift. 

SHREW. n. f. [ /chreyex, German, to cla- 
mour.] A peevifn, malignant, clamo- 
/ yous, aios. turbulent wo- 
man. It appears in Robert of Gloxcefter, 
shat this word fignified anciently any 


one perverfe or obftinate of either fex. 
There dedeof hem vor hunger athouland and mo, 
And vat noide the fercever to none pes go.” 
Robert of Gloucefter. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are fivecus both fhort and tall. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
By this reckoning he is more forew than the. 
Shake/peare. 
A man had got a. férezu to his wife, and there 
* could beno quiet in tne houfe for her. L’Eftrange, 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did thew, 
' And ev'ry feature fpoke aloud the forew. Dryden. 
Every one of them, who is a /orew in domef- 
tick life, is now become a {cold in politicks. 
AAddifon’s Freebolder. 


SHREWD: adj. [contracted from prewed. } 
1. Having the qualities of a fhrew; ma- 
lictous ; troublefome; mifchievous. 


_ Her eldeft fitter is fo curtt and forrwd, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, 


. Your love mutt live a maid. Sbhake/peare. 
z. Malicioufly fly ; cunning; more artful 
than good. 


It was a forewd faying of the old monk, that 
two kind of prilons would ferve for all offenders, 
an inquifition and a bedlam: if any man fhould 
deny the being of a God, and the immortality of 
the foul, fuch,a one fhould be put into the firft, 
as being a defperate heretick ; but if any- man 
fhould profefé to believe thefe things, and yct allow 
himfelf in any known wickednefs, fuch a one 
fhould be put into bedlam. Tillotfon. 

A {piteful faying gratifies fo many little pafliuns, 
that it meets with a good reception ; and the man 
who utters it is looked upon as a fbrewd {atirift. 

Addijon. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who 
have the character of /brerud worldly men, inftead 
of fuch as have had a liberal education, and trained 
up in virtue. Addifon. 


3. Bad; ill betokening. _ 

Scarce any man pafics to a liking of fin in 
others, but by frt praGifing it himfeif ; and con- 
fequently we may take it for a forewd indica- 
tion, and fign, whereby to judge ot thofe who have 
finned with too much caution, to fuffer the world 
to charge fins direétly upen their converfation. - 

Scuth. 
4. Painful; pmching; dangerous; mif- 
chievous. ; 
n Every of this number, 
That have endur'd fbrewd nights and days with us, 
Shail fhare tee good of our returned fortune. 
Shakefpeare. 

When a man thinks.he has a fervant, he finds 
a traitor that eats his bread, and 13 readicr to do 
him a mifchief, and atfrewd tum, than an open 


advesfirry. South. 
No enemy is fo defpicable but -he may do a bedy 
a forewd turn. LEftrange. 


Sure worry. adv, [from prewd.] 
i, Mifchievoufly ; deftructively. 
This pra€tice hath moit /brewdly pakt upon thce, 


4 Shakefpeare. 

At Oxford, his youth, and want of experience 
In maritime fervicc, had fomewhat been prcwdly 
touched, even before the fluices.of pòpular liberty 


were fet open. Wotton, 
2. Vexationfly. It is ufed commonly of 
Aight mifchief, or in ironical expreflion. 
‘Lhe obtina and (chifmnatical are dike to 
Gink. themicives frewdly burt, forfooth, by being 


SHRE WDNESS. ». /. [from forewd.] 
1. Sly cunning ; archnefs. 


SHR 


SHR 


cut off from that body which they choofe not | SHRIFT., a. A [yenipe, Saxon.] Confef- 


to be of. South. 

This laft allufion rubb’d upon the fore ; 
Yet feem'd fhe not to winch, tho" fbrewdly pain’d. 
Dryden. 


3. With good guefs. 


Four per cent. increafes not the number of 
lenders ; as any man at firft hearing will /orevudly 
fufpect it. Locke. 


Her garboiles, which not wanted fbrewdnefs of 
policy too, did you too much difquiet. — Shake/p. 
The neighbours round admire his rewdne/s, 

For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs, Swift. 


2. Mifchievoufnefs ; petulance. 
SHRE WISH. adj. [from /brew.] Having 


the qualities of a fhrew ; froward ; pe- 
tulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you muft excufe us ; 
My wife is forcwwifh, when I keep not hours. 
Shake/peare. 


SHRE WISHLY. adv. [from rewi. | Pe- 


tulantly ; peevifhly ; clamoroufly ; fro- 
wardly. 

He fpeaks very fhrewifbly; one would think 
his mother's milk were fcarce out of him. Shak. 


SHRE WISHNESS. # f. [from /brewifr.] 


The qualities of a fhrew ; frowardnefs ; 
petulance ; clamoroufnefs. , 
I have no gift in fhrewifhne/s, 
Yam a right maid for my cowardice 5 
Let her not ftrike me. Shakefpeare. 


SHREWMOUSE. 2. f [ycneapa, Saxon.] 


A moufe of which the bite is generally 
{uppofed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition affigns fuch malignity, that fhe 
is faid to lame the foot over which fhe 
runs. I am informed that all thefe re- 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet 
and teeth are equally harmlefs with 
thofe of any other little moufe. Our 
anceftors however looked on her with 
fuch terrour, that they are fuppofed to 
have given her name to a fcolding wo- 
man, whom for her venom they call a 


forew. l 


To SHRIEK. v. n. [ ferieger, Danith ; feric- 


ciolare, \talian,} To cry out inarticu- 
lately with anguifh or horrour; to 
{cream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaftly owl, 
Sbricking his -balcful note. Fairy Queen. 
It was the owl that fhrick’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the fterneft good night. Shakefpeares 
Were I the ghoft that walk’d, 

I'd brick, that even your ears fhould rift to hear me. 
Shakefpeare. 
In -a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftruétion, . 
Then Yorick'd myfelf awake. Denham. 
Hark! peace ! 
At this the fbrick’d aloud 5 the’ mournful train 
Echo’d ‘her grief. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Why did you fbriek out? Dryd. Spanifb Friar. 


SHRIEK. a ye [fhrieg, Danith ; fcriccio, 


Itahan.] An inarticulate cry of anguifh 
or horrour. 
Una hearing evermore 
His rucful /bricksand groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her gokien hair, 
For pity of his pain. Fairy Queen. 
Time has been, my.fenf:s would have cool'd, 
To hear avnight /brick, and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir 
As life were im’t. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
The corps of Almon and the reft ace fhown ; 
Sbrichs, clamours, mormurs, fill the frighted town. 
Dryden. 


fion made to a prieft. A word out of 
ufe, 
. Off with 
Bemardine’s head: I'll give a prefent orift, 
And will advife him for a better-plaece  Sheke/p. 
My lord fhall never reft ; 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed fhall fecm-a {chool, his board a forift. 
Shake/pearte 
The duke’s commands were abfolute ; 
Therefore, my lord, addtefs you to your fhrift, 
And be yourfelf; for you muĝ die this inftant. 
Rogue. 


SHRIGHT; for fhricked. Spenfer. 
SHRILL. adj. [a word fuppofed to be 
made per onomatopæiam, in imitation of 
the thing exprefied, which indeed it 
images very happily.] Sounding with 
a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 
Thy hounds fhall make the weikin anfwerthem, 
And fetch frill echoes from the hollow earth. 
Shake/pearee 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and fhril/ founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Look up a height, the rill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be fcen or heard.  Shakefp. King Lear. 
Up fprings the lark, fbri/l voic’d and loud. 
Thorfor. 
To Surin... v.n. [from the adjective. ] 
To pierce the ear with harp and quick 
vibrations of found. 
The fun of all the world is dim and dark ; 
O heavy herfe ! 
Break we our pipes that rild as loud as lark, 
O careful verfe ! Spenfcre- 
Hark how the minftrels *gin to brill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenjere 
A forilling trumpet founded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. Shake. 
Here no clarion’s Jhbrilling note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 
The grove, from noify camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verfe. 
Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower». 
The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a /brilling found.: 
Popes 
SHRI'LLY. adv. [from jerill.] With a 
fhrill noife. 
SHri‘tiness. 2. /. [from /4rill.] The qua- 
lity of being fhrill. 
SHRIMP. 2. f. [/chrumpe,a wrinkle, Ger- 
man ; _/erympe, Danith. } 
1. A {mall cruftaceous vermiculated fith. 
Of fhell-fith there are wrinkles, fbrimps, crabs. » 
Carew. 
Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice 
on the earth, and /brimps in the. waters. Derbams 


2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In 
contempt. 
It caxnot be, this weak and writhled primp 
Should itrike fuch terrour in his enemies. Shak. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At laft, no fhrimp, 
Whereon Pae 
His jolly club. Ben Forfon 
SHRINE. 2. f: [yem, Saxon; ferinium, 
Lat.} A cafe in which fomething facred. 
is repofited. 
You living pow’rsy inclos'd in ftately /brine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods, that wield 
Your fcepters here, if to your ears divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. 
Sidney 
z Alt 


SH R 


Py ine inveftcd with a veil of clouds, 
And fwaddled, as new-born, in fable forvuds, 
For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sundys. 
The winds 
Blow moift and kcen, fhattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair foreading trees 3 which bids us feek 
Some better /hroud, fome better warmth, to cherifh 
Our limbs benumb’d. Milton's Paradife Lef. 


z. The drefs of the dead; a winding- 
fheet. 


New the wafted brands do glow; 
Whilf the fereech-owl, fcreeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a fbroud. Shake/peare. 
They drop apace; by nature fome decay, 
And fome the blafts of fortune fweep away ; 
Till naked quite of happinefs, aloud 
We call for death, and fhelter in a roud. Young. 


3. The fail-ropes. It feems to be taken 


fometimes for the fails. 

I turned back to the matt of the fhip; there I 
found my {word among fome of the foronds. Sidn. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; 

And all the farouds wherewith my life fhould fail 
Are turned to one little hair. Shakelpeare. 
A weather-beaten veffel holds 
Gladly the port, tho’ fbrouds and tackle torn. 
Miken. 
The flaming fbrouds fo dreadful did appear, 


SH R 


The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 
; runk away. Dryden. 

Fall on: behold a noble beaft at bay, 
And the vile huntfmen jérink. Dryden. 
Inuring children to fuffer fome pain, without 
Porinkirg, is a way to gain firmnefs and courage. 
Locke. 
What happier natures forink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
To Surink. v. a. participle pafl. forunk, 
forank, or forunken. To make to fhrink. 


Not in ufe. 
O mighty Czfar! doft thou lie.fo low? 
Are all chy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meafure ? Sbakefpeare. 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
His youthful hofe, well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his forunk thanks. Shakefpeare. 
If he leffens the revenue, he will alfo forink the 
neceffity. Taylor. 
Keep it from coming too long, left it fhould 
fbrink the corn in meafure. Mortimer. 
SHRINK. z. fe [from the verb.] 
I. Corrugation ; contraction into lefs com- 


pafs. 
There is in this a crack, which feems a /brink, 
or contraction in the body fince it was firft formed. 


Wecdward. 


SHR 


All the world come 
‘Te kifs this brine, this mortal breathing faint. 
Shakespeare. 
Come offer at my fbrize and I will help thee. 
j Sbukefpeare. 
They often plac’d 
Within his fan@tuary itfelf their brines, 
Abominations! and with curfed things 
His holy rites profan'd. 
Falling on his knees before her brine, 
He thus implor'd her pow'r. Dryden. 
Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
Idol; they lavith out all their incenfe upon that 
Shrine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting a 
blemith therein. Watts. 


Yo Surin. v. n. preterite J fhrunk, or 
Jorank ; participle /brunkex. [pcpuncan, 
Saxon. ] 


1. To contra@ itfelf into lefs room; to 
‘fhrivel ; to be drawn together by fome 


‘Internal power. 
But to be ftill hot f{ummer’s tantlings, and 
“The fbrinking Naves of winter. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Iam a {cribbled form, drawn with-a pen 
‘Upon a parchment, and againft this fire 
Do I brink up. Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
1 have not found that water, by mixture of 
afhes, will /brink or draw into lefs room. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Milton. 


Iil-weav`d ambition how much art thou fhrunk ! s All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bcar. 
When that this body did contain a fpirit, 2. Contraction of the body from fear or s as Dryden. 
A kingdom for it was too fmall a bound : horrour. He fummons ftraigkt his denizens of air; 


The lucid fquadrons round the fails repair : 

Soft o’er the fbrouds aerial whifpers breathe, 

That fcem'd but zephyrs to the crowd bencath. 
Popes 


This publick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear, 
` As not a figh, a look, a fbrink bewrays 
The leaf felt touch of a degenerous fear. 
Daniel's Civil War. 


SHRINKER. #. f. [from forink.} He who 
fhrinks. 
SHRIVALTY. #. f Corrupted for SHE- 


¿But now two paces of the vileft earth 
Is room enough. Sbakefpzare. 


2. To withdraw as from danger. > 
The noife increafes ; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
SLrirks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. 
Dryden. 


To Su ROUD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fhelter ; to covér from danger as an 
agent. 


Nature ftands aghatt ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /hrinks in. Dryden. 
Love is a plant of the moft tender kind, 
That rinks and fhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind. 
Granville. 
All fibres have a contraétile power, whereby they 
fhorten ; as apears if a fibre be cut tranfverfcly, 
the ends jévink, and make the wound gape. Arb. 
Phiiotophy, that touch'd the heav’ns before, 
Sbrinks “to. her hidden caufe, and is no more. 
Pope. 
3. To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
fhrugging, or contracting the body. 
There is no particular object ‘fo good, but it 
may have the fhew of fome difficulty or unplea- 
fant quality annexed to it, in refpeé&t whereof the 
will may rink and decline it. Hooker. 
he morning cock crew loud, 
And at the fonnd it fbrunk in hafte away, 
And vanifh'd from our fight.  Shake/p. Hamkct. 
I'll embrace him with a foldier’s ‘arm, 
That he fhall frink under my courtefy. Sbake/p. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground fhrinks before his treading.  Sbake/p. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many fprink, which at the firft would dare, 
And be the foremoft men to execute. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
I laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, /brink and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuftoms himfelf to Night thofe firft 
motions to good, or fhrinkings of his confcience 
from evil, confcience will by degrees grow dull and 
unconcerned. South's Sermons. 
The fky forunk upward with unufual dread, , 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his bed. 
Dryden. 
The gold-fraught veffel, which mad tempefts beat, 
He feces now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Sérinks up in filent joy, that he’s not there. 
Dryden. 


To SHRI'VEL. w. a. 


RIFFALTY ; which fee. 


To Surive. v. a.[yenipan, Saxon.] To 


hear at confeffion. Not in ufe. 
What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain? 
Your honour hath no /fbriving work in hand. 
' Shakelpeare. 
He frrives this woman, 
Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraét his fpeech. 
Skake/peare. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he fhould brive me 
than wive me. Shakefpeare. 
Sérive but their title, and their monies poizc, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc’d with noife, 
When conftrued but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good fober two-pence, and well fo. Clavel, 


To SHRI VEL. v. n. ( fchrompelen, Dutch.] 


To contract itfelf into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they /brivel and fold up, give them 
drink. welyn. 

If the fmelled to the frefheft nofegay, it would 
fbrivel and wither as it had been blighted. Arbuth. 
To ‘contra& into 
wrinkles. . - 

He burns the leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
The tender corn, and /brivels up the blades. 

* Dryden. 
When the ficry funs too fiercely play, 

And forivel'd herbs on with’ring ftems decay, 
The wary ploughmany on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ftores. Dryden. 


SHRIVER. 2. f. [from fbrive.] A con- 


feffor. Not in ufe. 
The ghoftly father now hath done his thrift ; 
When he was made a foriver*twas for thift. 
Shake/peare, 


SHrovun. 2./. [yenud, Saxon. ] 
1. A fhelter; a cover. 


It would warm his fpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, r 
And put yourfelf under his ud, the univerfal 
landlord. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


o They fell upon the flock, 


Under your beams I will me fafely roud. 
“airy Queen. 
He got himfelf. to Mege, in hope to froud 
himfelf until fuch time as the rage of the people 
was appealed. Knolles. 
The governors of Corfu caufed the fuburbs to 
be plucked down, for fear that the Turks, /broud- 
ing themfelves in them, thould with more cafe be- 
fiege the town. _ Knollese 
Befides the faults men commit, with this im- 
mediate avowed afpeét upon their religion, there 
are others which flily broud themfelves under the 
fkirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 


2. To fhelteras the thing covering. 


One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, may 
froud four hundred horfemen. Ralkgh. 


3- Todrefs for the grave. 


If I die before thee, proud me 
In one of thefe fame theets. Sbake/peare’s Othello. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were forcuded 
in a number of folds of linen, befmeared with 
gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to fhroud me, donot harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. 
Denne. 


4. To clothe; to drefs, 
5- To cover or conceal. 


That fame evening, when all /brouded were 
In carclefs flcep, all without care or fear, 
Spenter. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll breud our- 
felves, l 
For through this land anon the deer will come ; 
And in this covert will we make our ftand, 
Culling the principal. Shakifpeare’s Henry VI. 
Moon, flip behind fome cloud: fome tempeft rife, 
And blow out all the ftars that light the fhies, 
To el my fhame. Drydcne 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 
And on the mountain keep their boift’rous court, 
That in thick fhow'rs her rocky fummit /brouds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
Addifon. 
6. To 


SHR 


6. To defend ; to protect. 
So Venus from prevailing Greeks did freud 
The hope of Rome, and fav’d him in a cloud, 
7 Waller. 


To SHrovp. Vv. 


fhelter. i, 
If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d 


Or froud within’ thefe limits, F thall know 


Ere morrow wake. Miltcn, | 
SHROVETIDE. + n. f. [from rove, | 
SHROVETUESDAY. § the preterite of 


ferive.| The time of confeffion; the 


day betore Afh-Wednefday or Lent, on | 


which anciently they went to confeflion. 
At forovetide to throving. Tuffer: 


Suxvus. z. f. [renibbe, Saxon.] 
1. A buh; aimall tree. 
Trees gencraily fhoot up in one great ftem or 
body, and then at a good diftance from the earth 
` fpread into branches; thus goofeberries and cur- 
rants are rubs, oaks and cherries are trees. 
d Locke. 
He came.unto a gloomy glade, 
Cover'd. with boughs and forubs from heaven’s light. 
: Fairy Queen. 


The humble bruh and bufh with frizzied hair. 


Milton. 
All might have been as well brufhwood and 
forubs. More. 


Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in 
low fubjećts, and is a kind of juniper, a /brub be- 
longing to the fpecies of cedar. Dryden, 

I've liv'd 
Amidft thefe woods, gleaning fromthorns and forubs 
A wretched fuftenance. Addifin. 


2. [a cant word.] Spirit, acid, and fugar 
mixed. : 


Surussy. adj. [from /orub.] 
1. Refembling a fhrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, Jorubby, and curl- 
ed, are the effects of immoderate wet. 
Mortimer’ s Hufbandry. 
2. Full of thrubs ; buthy. 
Gentle villager, 
What readieft way would tring me to that place ? 
—Due weft it rifes from this Sorubby point. Milton. 
3- Confifting of fhrubs. ' 
On that cloud-piercing hill, 
Plinlimmon, the goats their fbrubby browze 
Gnaw. pendent. Philips. 


SHrurr.2./. Drofs; the refufe of metal 
tried by the fire. Di. 


ToSuruc. v. m { fchricken, Dutch, to 
tremble.) To exprefs horrour or diffa. 
tisfaction by motion of the fhoulders or 


whole body. 

Like a fearful deer that looks moft about when 
lie comes to the beft feed, with a frugging kind of 
tremor through all her principai jacks, fhe gave 
thefe words. Sidney. 

The touch of the cold water .made a pretty 
kind of fbrugging come over her body like the 
twinkHng of the faireft_ among the fixcd fars. 

Sidney. 

Be quick, thou wert beft i 

To anfwer other bufinefs ; ` fbrugg’fi thou malice ? 

Shake/peare. 

He grins, {macks, brugs, and fuch an itch en. 

dures, 

As)'prentices or {chool-boys, which do know 

Of fome gay {port abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 

They grin, they /brug, 

They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hug. 

; Swift. 


Jo Suruc. v. al To contra& or draw up. 


He forugs his fhoulders when you talk of fecu- 
ritics. 
He fhruge'd his fturdy back, 
sif he felt his fauuldcrs ake. 
Vor. If. . 


Wudibras. 


SHRUG. 2. f. [from the verb.] A motion 


Fo harbour ; to take | 


SHRUNK. 


Addijon. 


SHU 


_ ‘Tis not ftrange that fuch a one fhould believe 
that things were blindly feuffied and hurled about 
in the world’; that the elements were at conftang 
ftrife with each other. Woodward, 
2. To.change the pofition of cards with 


“refpect to each other. 
The motions of /buphing of cards, or cafting of 
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of the fhoulders ufually exprefin g dif- 
like or averfion. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode 
How.to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad, 
To return knowing in the Spanith foruge Cleayel. 
As Spaniards'talk in dialogues 


Of heads and fhoulders, nods and forugs. Had. dice, are very light. Bacon. 
Put on the critick’s brow, ard ‘it, __ We fure in vain the cards condemn, 
At Will's, the puny Judge of wit. Ourfelves both cut and Jouffied them. Prior. 


A nod, a forugy a {corniui {mile, 3. To remove, -òr introduce, with fomè 


With caution us’d, may. ferve a while. „ Swift. ene . 
A third, with myftick [brug and winning eye, artificial or fraudulent-tumuls. 
Sufpects him for a dervife and a {rye Harte. i Her mother, 
s Now firm for doctor Caius; hath appointed 


The preterite and part. paflive That he thall likewife [Puffle her away. Stakel. 
It was contrived by your enemies, and fruffied’ 


into the papers that were feized. Dryden, 


4. To Suurerie of. To get rid ORE? . 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have fouffied off this mortal coil, 

Mutt give us paufe. Shake!pegre. 
I can no other anfwer make, but thanks ; 

And oft good turns 

Are [buffed off with fuch uncurrent pays Shat; 
It any, thing hits, wetake it to ourfelves 3 if ic 

mifcarries, we Jouffle it off to our neighbours: 

L'Efirange. 

If, when a child is queftioned for any thing, he 

perfit to fhuffie it off with a falfehood, he muft be 

chattifed, "Lockes 


5. To St#urrce xp. To form tumultu- 


oufly or.fraudylently. . 

They fent forth their precepts to convert them 
before a court of commifiion, and there. ufed ‘to 
Joufie up a fummary procceding by examination, 
Without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He fhufficd up a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. Howel 

To Suu rrie. v. m 
1. To throw the cards into a new order. 
A tharper both fbuffles and cuts. L'Eftranzee 
Cards we play —_ 
A round or two; when us’d, we throw away, ` 
Take a frefh pack; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or /hufites with our dirty leaving. Granve 


2. To play mean tricks ; to pradtife fraud ; 


to evade fair‘queltions. -> sig 
I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the Jeft 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necelflity, 
am fain to fhuffic. Shakelpearce 
I have.nought to do with that /huffing feet} chat 
doubt eiecnally, and queftion all things. l 
, =: Glanville’s Defence. 
The crab-advifed his companion to give ‘over 
fouffling and doubling, and prattife good faith. 
LD’Efrange. 
To thefe arguments, concerning the novelty of 
the earth, there are fome fhu fing excufes made, 
Burnet’s Thèsrye s 
If a fleward be-fuffered to run ón, without 
bringing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottith for~ : 
bearance will teach him to Juffie, and ftrongly 
tempt him to be a cheat. Sourti 
Though he durft not dire&@ly break his appoint... 
ment, he made many a fhu fling excufc. 
Arbutbnot's Hiftery of Fabn Bull. 


of fbrink. 
Leaving the two friends alone, I Jorunk afide to 
the banqueting-houfe, where the pictures were. 
Sidney. 
The wicked fbrunk for tear of him, and all the 
workers of iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees, 


SHRUNKEN. The part. paflive of fhrink. 
She weighing the decaying plight, 
And /brunker finews, of her chofen knight, 
Would not awhile her forward courfe purfue. 
, Fairy Queen. 
Hf there were taken out of-men’s minds vain 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor forunken things, full of melancholy. 
. Bacon. 
Yo Suupper. v.a. [ fehuddren, 


Dutch. } 


To quake with fear, or with averfion. 
All the other paffions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rath embrac’d defpair, 
And fhudd'ring fear. Stake/peure. 
The fright was general ; but the female band 
With horror /budd'ring, on a heap they run. Dryd. 
1 love—alus! I /budder at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith. 

Cefar wil! fhrink to hear the words thou utterft, 
And /éudder in the midft of all his conquefts. 
À Addin. 

Yo SHurrre. v.a. [yýpeling, Saxon, 
a buftle, a tumult. ] 

1. To throw into diforder ; to agitate tu- 
multuoufly, fo as that one thing takes 
the place of another; to confufe; to 
throw together tumultuoufly. 

When the i a A all in one, 
The torrid with the frozen zone, 
Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland. 
From a new buffing and dilpofition of the com- 
ponent particles of a body, might not nature com- 
pofe a body diffoluble in water? Boyle. 
In. moft things good and evil lie fouffied, and 
thruft up together in a confufed heap; and it is 
ftudy which muft draw them forth and range them. 
South. 
When lots are buffed together ina lap or pitcher, 
what reafon can a man have to prefume, that he 
fhall draw a white fone ratherthan a black ?. 

Scuth. 
A glimpfeiof moorfhine-theath'd with red, 

A fh:ffied, fullen, and uncertain light, 

That dances thro’ the clouds and (huts again. 


Dryden. o ; "to fhift. ° 
Children fhould nct lofe the Confideration of 3° T ON A: PSS 
A À í p 
human nature in the Jhufhings of outward con- Mutt fhuffe for itfelf. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeliner 


ditions. The more they have, the better humoured 
they fhould be taught to be, Locke. 
We fhall in vain, oupling the little money we 
have from one another’s hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants ; decay of trade wiil quickly wafe 
all the remainder. Locke, 

Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event ! 
Shuffied by chance, and mix'd by accident. 
Blackmore. 


4. To move with an irregular gait. J 
Mincing poctry, me 4 4 
*T is like the forc’d gait of a fauffling nag. Shak. 

Suu'prie. a. f [from the verb.] 

1. The att of difordering things, or mak- 
ing them take confufedly the place" of 
each other, 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, 
to believe that all things were at firft created, and 
are continually difpofed, for the beft, than that the 
Whole univerfe is mere bungling, nothing effected 


for any .purpofe, but all ill-favOuredly cobbled"and 
ee NE jumbled 


Shufficd and entangled in their race, 
They clafp each other. Blackmore. 
He has /oufficd the two ends of the fentence 
together, and, by taking out the middle, makes 
it dpeak juft as he would have it, Atterbury. 


SHU 


jumbled toge:her, by the unguided agitation and | 7, 7% 


rude fousfes of matter ? 
2. A.trick ; an artifice. 

The gitts of nature are beyond all thams and 
fruffies. L'Eftrange., 

Suu rrvecap. n.f. [ foufie and cap.] A 
lay at which money is thaken in a hat. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, /buffecap, 
and all-fours.  Arburbnot's Hiftury cf Jobn Bull. 

Suv’ FFLER, 2./. [from /bufic.] He who 
plays trigks or fhuffles. j 
SHu’FFLINGLY. adv. [from /bufie.] With 

an irregular gait. 

I may go fbuffiingly, for I was never before walk- 
ed in trammels; yet I fhail diudge and moil at 
conftancy, till J have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. 3 Dryden. 

To. Shun. v. a. [arcunian, Saxon.] To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to 


efcape; to efchew. 
Confider death in itfelf, afd nature teacheth 
Chrift to fun it. Hooker. 
The lark fill fons on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neft lies filent in the field. © Waller. 
Birds and beafts can fly their foe : 
So chanticleer, who never faw a fox, 
Yet founn'd him as a failor founs the rocks. Dryd. 
Cato will train thce up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obferve him well, 
- Thou'le foun misfortunes; or thou “It tearn to bear 
then. Addifen. 
SHu’N ess. adj. [from /bun.] Inevitable; 


t unavoidable. 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With founle/s deftiny. Shatefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
To Suut. v. a. preterite J but; part. 
palive put. [ypcittan, Saxon; /chutten, 
Dutch.] 
1. To clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or re- 
grefs ; to make not open. 
Kings hall pue their mouths at him, J/liiers. 
To a ftrong tower fled all the men and women, 
and fbut it to them, and gac them up to the top. 
Judges, ix. 51. 
We fee more exquifitely with one eye /but than 
with both open; tor that the fpirits viiual unite 
more, and become ftronger. Baccn’s Nat. Hifory. 
She open’d, but to but 
Excell'd her power; the gates wide open*ftood. 
s Mikcn. 


Bentley's Sermcns. 


2. To inclofe ; to confine. 
Before faith came, we were kept onder the law, 
fous up unto the faith, which thould afterwards he 
scvealed. . Gal. iii. 
They went in, male and fefhale of all Aeth; 
and the Lord /our him in. Gen. viis 16. 
3. To prohibit; to bar. 
Shall that be j2ut to man, which to the beaft 
Is open? Milion. 
4. To exclude. 
On various feas not only loft, 
But jbut from cv'ry hore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coat. Dryden. 
ç. To contrac; not to keep expanded. 
Harden not thy heart, nor fhut thine hand from 
thy poor brother. Deut. xvi 7. 
6. To SnuT out. To exclude ; to deny ad- 
miffion to. 
Beat in the reed, 
The jufter you drive it to shut off the rain. 
Tuffer’s 14. fbandry. 
In fuch a night 
bv. me sut! pour on, I will endure. Shake/p. 
ifdom at one entrance quite hut oute Maton. 
He, in his walls confin'’d, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin'd. 
: Dryden's FEncid. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much 
earneftnefs on the contemplation of fome objects, 


that it outs out all others thoughts. Leche. 


SH U 


Suut xp. To clofe; to make im- 


ervious ; to make impaflable, or im-| 


poffible to be entered or quitted. Up 
is fometimes little more than empha- 
tical. 
Woe unto you feribes! for you fut up the 
kingdom of heaven againft men. Matt. xxiii. 13. 
Dangerous rocks four up the paflage. Raleigh. 
What barbarous cuftoms ! 
Shut up a defart fhorc to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel feas agen!  Dryd. Æn. 
His mother fhut up half the rooms in the houte, 
in which her hufband or fon had died. ` Addifen. 


8. To SHUT up. To confine; to inclofe; 

to imprifon. 5 
Thou haft known my foul in adverfities ; and 

not bur me up into the hand of the enemy. 

Pfalm xxxi. 8. 
A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs, are trifles, 
when we confider whole families put to the fward, 
wretches hit up in dungeons. Addifon’s Spectatcr. 
Lucullus, with a great ficet, fut up Mithridates 
in Picany. Arbutbnot on Coins, 


g. To SuuT up. To conclude. 
The king *s a-bed; 
He is four up in meafurelefs content. Shak. Mach. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embaffage, yet, in the foutring up of all, he 
received no more but an inlolent anfwer. 
_ Krofles’s Hiftery of the Turks. 
To leave you blet, I would be more accurft 
Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 
And the_kind grave fbuts up the mournful {cene. 
Dryd fe 
When the fcene of life is Lut xp, the fave will 
be above his mafter, if he has aétcd better. 
Collier cn Envy. 


To Suut. v.n. To be clofed ; to clofe 
itfelf : as, flowers open in the day, and hut 
at night. 


SHuT. part. adj. Rid; clear; free. 
We muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get fout of hime | L’Eftrange. 


SHUT. z. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Clofe ; att of fhutting. 

J fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves: but had for anfwer, 

That fince the four of evening none had feen him. 
Dryden. 
2. Small door or cover. 

The wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
preffion uf air; the imprifoned air ferving, by the 
help of little falls or fours within, to ftop the vents 
by which it was admitted. Wilkins. 

In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the ur 
of a window, I placed a glafs prifm. 

Newton's Opticks. 

There were no fbuts or ftopples made tor the 
animal’s cars, that any loud noife might awaken 
it. 


SHUTTER. 2. f. (trom jour. | 
1. One that fhuts. 


z. A cover; a door. 
The wealthy, 
In lofty litters borne, can read and write, 
Or feep at cafe ; the butters make it night. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
SHUTTLE. n. f., [ febiet/poele, Dutch; 
feutul, Wandick.] The inftrument with 
which the weaver fhoots the crofs threads. 
I know life is a [hutti Sb. Merry Wines of W. 
Like /buteles through the loom, fo twifily glide 
My feather’d hours. Sandys. 
What curious loom docs chance by ev'ning 
fpread ! 
With what fine outrle weave the virgin’s thread, 
Which like the fpider’s net hangs o’es the mead ! 
Blackmore. 


Ray on the Creaticn. 


SIC 


Suu’tTrecock. n. f [See SuHittre. 
cock.] A cork ftuck with feathers, and 
beaten backward and forward. | 

With dice, with cards, with billiards far.urfit, 
With fourrlecocks mifleeming manly wit. 

Hubberd's Tales 

SHY. adj. [/cbowe, Dutch ; febifo, Ital.] 


1. Referved; not familiar; not free of 
behaviour. | 
I know you y to be oblig’d 
And {till more ae oblig'd By me Scurhern. 
What makes you fo hy, my good friend? There's 
nobody loves you better than I. ety. 
: Arbuthnat’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
z. Cautious; wary; chary. ‘ 
l am very fy of employing. corrofive liquors in 
the preparation of medicines. Boyle. 
We are nory of affent to ccleftial informas 
tions, becaufe they were hid from ages. 
Glanville's Scepfis o 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H” was very fay of ufing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 


And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 


3. Keeping at a diftance; unwilling to 
approach. 
A fy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I 
know the caufe of his withdrawing. 
Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
She is reprefented in fuch a fby retiring pofture, 
and covers her bofom with one of her hands, 
l Addifin's Guardian, 
But when we come to feizs th’ inviting prey, 
Like a /by ghoft, it vanishes away. — Norris. 
4. Sufpicious ; jealous ; unwilling to fuffer 
near acquaintance, aay h 
The bruife impofthumated, and turned to a 
ftinking ulcer, which made every body /By to come 
near her. eb butbnot. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led 
before me, were no longer /by, but would come 
up to my very feet without ftarting. Swift. 
Princes are, by wifdom of ftate, fomewhat fhy of 
their fucceffors; and there’ may be fuppifed ius 
queens regnant alittle proportion of tendernefs that 
way more than in kings. Wittone 


Sr’BiLant. adj. [ fibilans, Latin.) Hif- 
ang. 
re were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the 
other pair of lifping and fibilant letters. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
SIBILA TION. n. fe [from /sbilo, Latin. F 
A hiffing found. 
etals, quenched in wates, give a fdilation or 
hifling found. Bacon's Naturai Hiftory.. 
A pipe, alittle moiftened on the intide, maketh 
a more folemn found than if the pipe were dry 3, 
but yet with a iweet degree of /bi/ation or purling. 
Baccr’s Natural Hiflorye 
Sr’camore, n. f. [ Acamorus, Latin.) A 
tree. | 
Of trees yourhave the palm, olive, and fcamore. 
Peackante 
To SICCCATE. v.a. [ ficco, Latin.) Fo 
dry. > 
Sicc’aTron. n. /. [from ficcate.] The 
act of drying. 
SicciFICK. adj. 
Caufing drynefs. 


Siecrty. n. fa [ ficcité, Fr. ficcitas, from 
fictus, Lat.) Drynefs ; aridity; want of 
moifture. 

That which is coagulated by a fiery ficcity will 
fuffer culliquation from an aqucous humidity, as 
falt and fugar. Browne 

The reafon fome attempt to make out from the 
Jiecity and drinefs of its feh., Brown's Vulg. Err. 

In application of medicaments, confider what 
degree of heat and ficcity is propere Wicman’s Surg. 

© SIE. 


[fecus and fio, Latin.] 


SIC 


Sice. 2. f. [fxs French.] The number 
|My ftudy was to cog the dice, 


To hun ames-ace, that fwept my itakes away. 


And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice 3 
ae i a Dryden. 
Sicr. adj. Such. See Sucu. | 
t A thought 'the foul wouid have made me rich ; 
But now I wote it is nothing fich ; 
For cither the thepherds been idle and fill, 
And led of their theep what they will. 
el Mera Tt: Spenfer’s Paftcrals. 
SICK. adj. [yeoc,"Saxon ; feck, Dutch. ] 
1. AMited™ with difeafe : with of before 
the dileafe. — 
“Tis mect we all go forth, . , 
To view the fice and feeble parts of France. 
OFA f Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 
In poifon there is phyfick 5 and this news, 
“That would, had been well, have made me fick, 


Being fck, hath in fome meafure made me well. 


tut Shakefpeare. 

Caffius, I am fick of many griefs, Skak. J- Caf. 
Where’s the ftoick can his wrath appeafe, 

To fee his country fick of Pym's dileale ? Cleavel. 

a Defpair l 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. 

R ' Miltor. 

A fpark of the man-killing trade fell fick. Dryd. 

Vifit the fick and the poor, comforting them by 

fome featonable affiftance. Nelifon. 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in 2 

j. man's life, than the difparity we often find in him 

fick and well. Pope. 

2). Difordered in the organs of digeftion ; 

ill in the ftomach. 


3. Corrupted. 
What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worft, as oft 
Hitting a groffer quality, is cried up 
For our bet a&, Shakefpeare’s Herry VIII. 
4. Difgufted. 
I do not, as an-enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
_ Bus rather few a while like fearful wary 
“ To diet rank minds fck of happinefs, 
' Aind purge th’ obftruétions which begin to ftop 
* Our very veins of life. Sbak:fpeare. 
He wa: not fo fick of his mafter as cf his work. 
; L*Eftrange. 
_ Why wili you break the fabbath of my days, 
Now fick alike of envy and of praife ? Pop. 
Jo Srce: v. ne [from the noun.}] To 


ficken; to take a difeafe. Not iy ufe. 
A little-time before 
Our great grandfire Edward fck'd and died. 
Shakefpearc's Henry IV. 
To Sicken. v. a. [from fick. ] 
1) To make fick ; to difeafe. 
Wby thould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one 
breath, 
Raife this to ftrength, aud ficken that to death ? 
' . Prior. 
2. To weaken; to impair. 
Kinfmen of mine-have 
By this fo ficken'd their eftates, that never 
They fhall abound as formerly. Sat. Hen. VIII. 
Jo SICKEN. V. n. 
1. To grow fick ; to fall into difeafe. 
I know the more one fiskers, the worfe he is. 
Shake/peare. 
Ld The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe 
. thet attended, fickencd upon it, anddied. „Bacen. 
Merely to drive away the time, he gend 
Fainted, and dicd; nor would with ale bequicken‘d. 
oat") Mikon. 
2. To be fatiated ; to be filled to difgutt. 
_Vhough the trealure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Ev'n till detruction ficken, anfwer me 
To what J afk you. Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 


SIC 
3. To be difgufted, or difordered with 


abhorrence. 
The ghofts repine at violated night, 
And curfe th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. 


Dryden. } 


4. To grow weak ; to decay ; to languifh. 
Ply'd thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unweildy navy waftes away : 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 
And blunt their cretcents on the edge of day. Dry. 
Abftrat what others feel, what others think, 
All pleafurcs ficken, and all glories fink. Pope. 


Si’ckER. adj. [ fecr, Welth; Jeker, Dut] 
Cure; certain; firm. Obfolete. 
Being fome honelt curate, or fome vicar, 


Content with little, in condition ficker. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 


Si’ckerR. adv. Surely; certainly. -Ob- 


folete. 
Sicker theu `s but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy fwink, 
That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes doft think. Spenfer. 
SICKLE. x: f- [yicol, Saxon 3. ffckel, 
Dutch, from fecale, or ficula, Latin.] 
The hook with which corn is cut; a 
reaping hook. 
God's barveft is even ready for the fickle, and 
all the fields yellow long ago.  Spenfer on Ire'and. 
Time fhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes fever ; 
But with his rufty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras. 
When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no 
more benefit from the funfhine. Scuth’s Sermons. 
O’er whom Time gently fhakes his wings of 
; down, 
Till with his filent fickle they are mown. Dryden. 
Si’ckLEMAN.) n. f. [from fickle.] A 
Si’cKLER. » § reaper. 


You funburnt fikleres, of Auguft weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shak. 


SID 


2: Faint; weak ; languid. 
The moon grows fick/y at the fight of day, 
And early cocks have fummon'd me away. Dryd. 
‘Lo animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expeéts that ray ; 
In vam France hopes the fcd/y light 
Should fhine near Wiiliam’s fuller day. Prior. 
To Si°cxty. v.a. [from the adjective.] 
To make difeafed ; to taint with the 
hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caft of thought. Shak. 
SivcKness. mf. [from fick] 
1. State of being dileafed. 
I do lament the ficknefs of the king 
As loth to lofe him. Shakefpeare’s Richard IIL 
2. Difeafe; malady. 
My people are with /icknefs much enfeebled, 


My numbers letfen’d. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Himfelf tock our infirmities, and bare our ficke 
nefese , Matthew. 


When I fay every ficknefs has a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual ficknes as well as 
every kind. Watts. 

Truft not too much your now refittlefs charms 5 
Thole age or ficknefs foon or late difarms. Pepe. 

3. Diforder in the organs.of digeftion. ; 

SIDE. x. f/f. [pide, Saxon; fjae: Dutch. ] 

1. The parts of animals fortified by the 
ribs. 

When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory fides freth bleeding fiercely fret. 

Fairy Queene 

Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 
Comniit their woolly fides. Themfon. 

2. Any part of any body oppofed to any 


e Other part. 


The tables were written on. both their fides, on 
the one fide and on the other. Exodus, xxyiis 1S 
The force of thefe outward ftreams might well 
enough ferve for the turning of the fcrew, if it 

were fo that both its fides would equiponderare. 
Wilkins» 


Their ficklers reap the corn another fows. Sandys. 3. The right or left. 


S1'CKLINESS. n. f. [from fckly.] Difpo- 
fition to ficknefs ; habitual difeafe. 
Impute 
His words to wayward fick/ine/s and age. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Next compare the fck/ine/s, healchfulnefs, and 
fruitfulnefs of the feveral years. Graunt. 


Si’ck Ly. adv. [from fick.] Not in health. 
We wear our health but jck/y in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shak. Macbeth. 


Si’cx Ly. adj. [from fick. } 
1. Not healthy; not found; not well; 
fomewhat difordered. 


I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 
To take the indifpos’d and fck/y fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well ; 
For he went fick/y forth. Shak. Julius Cefar. 
A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my fick/y heart. 
Sbakefpeare’s Richard MI. 
Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 
Nor do his wings with /cé/y feathers droop. Dryd. 
Would we know what health and cafe are worth, 
let us afk one that i3_fck/y, or ina pain, ‘and we have 
the price. Grew. 
There affeation, with a fck/y mien, 
Shows in her cheek the rofes of eightcen 5 
Praétis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide, 
Faints into. aire, and languifhes with prides Pope. 
When on my fickly couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella san to my relief. Swift. 
Your bodies are not only poor and perifhing, 
like your clothes; but, like infeétcd clothes, fill 
you with all difeafes and diftempers, which opprefs 
the feul with fick/y appetites, and vain cravings. 
Law. 


The lovely ‘Thats by his fde 
Sat, like a blooming eaftern bride, 
In flow’r of youth, and beauty’s prides Drydens 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perfian pride.- ».Ro/commone 
Poor wretch ! on ftormy feas to lofe thy life; 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer.to the fde Drydens 
The temple of Diana chafe, 
A fylvan fcene with various greens was drawng. 
Shales on the fides, and in the midft a lawn. Dryd, 
I could fee perfons dreijed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their heads, Jying down by the 
fides of fountains. Addifor. 
5.. Any kind of local refpect. 
They looking back, all th’ eaftern fde.beheld 


Of Paradife. Milten: 
lf aur fubitance be indced divine, 

And cannot ccafe to be, we are at wortt 

On this fide nothing. Milton. 


6. Party; interet; faction; fed. 
‘Their weapons only 
Seem'’d onvour fide ; but for their {pirits and fouls, 
‘Thistword rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As filh are-in a pond. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Favour, cuftom, and at lait number, will.be on 
the fide of grace. Spratte 
Men he always took to be 
His friends, and.dogs his enemys; 
Whio never fo much hurt had done him, 
As his.own fide did falling on him. Nudibras. 
In the ferious part of poctry the advantage is 
# wholly on Chaucer's fide. Dryden. 
That perfon, who fills their chair, .has juitly 
gained the efteem of all fides by the impartiality 
of his behaviour. r deian 
Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whitt on his fde be reckons half the fair, Lickel. 
aT 2 Sume 


SID 


Some valuing thole of their òwn fide; or mind; 
Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope. 

He from the tafte obfcene reclaims our youth, 
Abd íets the paffions on phe fice of truth; 

- < Forns the fott bofom with the gentleft art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 


7- Any part placed in contradiftin&tion or, 
It is ufed. of, 


oppofition to another. 
perfons, or 
other. 
There bégan a fharp and cruel fight, many. being 
lain and wounded on both fides. S 
Knglles"s Hiflory of the Turks. 
» The plague is mteafily received by fuch as con> 
~ «tinually are abottt them that have ic: on the other 
file, the plague taketh foonef€ hold of thofe that 
.@cbme out of a frefh air. ` “Bacon. 
‘I'am too well fafisfied of my own weaknefs to be 
pleafed with any ‘thing I have written; but, on 
the other fide, my reafon tells me,’ that what I 
have long confidered ‘may be as juft as what an 
` ordinary judge will condemn. ~ 7 Dryder:. 
My fecret withes would my choice decide; 
But open juftice bends to neither fide. ~ Dryden. 
Jt is granted, on both fides, that the fear cf a 
Deity doth univerfally poffefs the minds of men. 
Tilletfon. 


propofitions, refpecting each 


Two nations fill purfued 
Peculiar ends, on each /ide'refolute 
To Ay conjunction. | Philips. 

8. It is ufed to note. confanguinity : as, be 
is coufin by bis mother’s or father’s fide. 
Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
` Whofe temper betters by the father’s fide ; 
. Unlike the reft that double human -care, 
Fond to relieve, or refolute to fhare. 


Sipe. adj. [from the noun. ] 

1. Lateral... * ° i 
' Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two fde 
pofts, and on the upper door potz, of the houfes. 


t Exodus, xii. 7. 
2. Oblique; indire&t. ` l 
They prefume that the law doth fpeak, with all 
indifferency, that the law hath no fide refpect to 
their perfons. Hocker. 
People are fooner reclaimed by the Sede wind of 
a furprize, than by downright admonition. 
 L'Efirange. 
One mighty fquadron with a fide wind {ped. 
Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eafily feparable trom 
* each other, will, by a Ade motion, be eafily re- 


Parnelé 


moved, and give way to the approach of twopieces | 


of marbie. Locke. 

Whar natural agent could tura them afide, 
could impel them fo ftrongly with a tranfverfe fide 
blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, 
when whole worlds are a-falling? Dentley*s Serm. 

He not only gives us the full prospcéts, but feve- 
ral unexpedt2d ‘peculiarities, and fide “views, un- 
obferved by any painter but Homer. 


Pepe's Preface to the Iliad. 
My fecret enemies could not forbear fome ex- | 


preffions, which by a fide wind reflected on me. 
Swift. 
To Sipe. v.n. [from the noun.} 
t. To lean on one fide. er 
All rifing to great place is by a winding fair ; 
and if there be factions, it is good to fide a.man's 
felf whiltt rifing, and balance himfclf£ when placed. 
` Bacon. 
2. To take a party; to engage`ina'fac- 
tion. yr 
Vex'd are the nobles who have fded 
In his behalf. Shake!peare’s Coriolanus. 
As foon as difcontents.drove men into /dings, as 
ìll humours fall to the difaffe&ted part, which 
caufes inflammations, fo did all who aficed no- 
weltics adhere to that fide. 
Terms rightiy conceived, and notions duly fitted 
to them, require a brain frec from all inclination 


King Charles. 


SID 

to fiding, or aficftion to opinions for the authors 

fakes, before they be well underftood. 
Digby on Bodies. 

Not yet fo dully defperate 

To fide'agatnit ourfelves with fate ; 

As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer, 
Are blinded firft, and then turn'd over. Hudib.’ 

The princes differ’and divide ; 

‘Some follow law, and‘fome with beauty fde. | 
ery A Grarville. 
It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolt- 
ing from its original fenfe, and fiding witha mo- | 
dern fubje. > difen. 
All fidé in parties, and begin th’ attack. Pope. 
Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles 
upon which her majefty proceeded, either abfented | 
themfelves where the whole caufe depended, or 
fided with the enemy. Swift. 
The equitable part of thofe who now fide againtt 
the court, will probably be more temperate. Swift. 


Si’pEBoaRD. 2. /. (fide and board.| The 
fide table on which conveniencies are 
placed for thofe that eat at the other 


table. 
At a ftately fideboard by the wine 
That fragrant (mell diffus’d. Milton's Par. Reg. 
_No fideboards then with gilded plate were drefs'd, 
No fweating flaves with maflive difhes prefs‘d. 
Dryden. 
The fnow-white damafk'enfigns are difplay'd, 
And glitt'ring falvers on the fideboard laid. King. 
The thining fdeboard, and the burnifh’d plate, 
Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Africanus brought from Carthage ‘to Rome, in 
filver veffels, to the value of 11,9661. 15s. gd.; 
a quantity exceeded afterwards by the fideboards of 
many private tables. . Arbuthno’. 


Si’pEBox. n. fi [fide and box.] Seat for 
the ladies on the-fide of the theatre. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-giov'd 
~ beaux? 3 i i 
Why bows the /idebax from itsînmof rows ? Pope. 
SiopEFLy. n.f Ax infee. 
From a rough whitith maggot, in the intefti- 
num rcétum of horfes, the fidefly proceeds. 
Derbam's Phyfico- Theology. 


To Sipe. v. n. [from fde.] 
1. To go with the body the narroweft way. 
The chaffering with diffenters is but like open- 
Ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time, and 
that not without ftooping and fidiing, and fqueezing 
his body. Swift. 
I paffed very gently and fidling through the two 
principal ftreets. Swift. 
2. To lie on the fide. | 
A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's clofet, 
fome fidling, and others upfide down, the better to 
adjuft them to the pannels. Swift. 


SIDELONG. adj. [ fide and long.) Lateral; 


oblique ; not in front ; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a fidelong glance; 
Juf as the fpoke, and like her words, it flew; 
Seem'd not to beg what fhe then bid me do. Dryd. 
The deadly wound is in thy foul 3, 
When thou a tempting harlot doft behold, 
And when the cafts on thee a fdelong glances 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. Dryd. 
The realon of the planets motions in curve fines 
is the attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fide- Ẹ 
long impulfe. Locke. | 
‘The kifs fnateh'd hafty from the fidelong maid. 


Themfon. 


S1’DELONG. ađu. 
1. Laterally ; obliquely 3 not in purfait ; 
. not in oppofition. 
As if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had pufh’d a mountain from his feat, 
Half (unk with all his pines. Mik. Paradife Lof. 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againft his prey, 
Sidelong to eize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
x 


SIE 


2. On the fide. m aii 


If it prove too wet, lay your pote fidelang 3 bot 
fhade thofe which blow from the afternoon fun. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar, 


| SIDER. wf Sce CIDER. ti 
| Si’perac. adj. [from fidus, Lat.] Starry ; 


altral. l 
Thete-changes in the heav’ns, though flow, proe 
duc’d l 
Lika change on fea and land; fidera/ blaft, 
Vapour and mif, and exhalation hot, ` 
Corrupt and peftilenc ! Miltcn’s Paradife Left. 
The muk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies — 
The vernal nippings and cold fidera! blas. Philipse 
Si’DERATED. adj. [from fideratus, Latin. ] 
Blaited ; planet-ftruck 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, ‘and 
mortified, -become biack; the radical’ moi{ture, or 
vital falphur, fuffering an extin@ion. 
poe Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
SIDERA TION. t. f [ fderation, Fr. fide- 
ratio, Lat.] A fudden mortification, or, 
as. the common people call it, a-blat; 
or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in 
an apoplexy. sy ted 
The contagious vapour of the very eggs produces 
‘a mortification or /ideration in the parts’of plants 
on*which they are laid. Ray onthe Creation, 
SI DESADDLE. a. f. [fide and faddle.) ` A 
woman’s feat on horfeback. 
SI DESMAN. 2. f [fide and man.) An 
aitant to the churehwarden. 
A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the 
confent of the /idt/men or veftry, is void. 


Ayliffe’s Parergcn. 

Si’peways. ) adv. [from fide and way, 

Si DEWISE. } or wife.] Laterally; on 
one fide. 


s| 
The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed ; 
And thofe pearls of dew the wears 
Prové to be prefaging tears. Miltone 
If. the image of the fun fhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every rays. 
or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, 
the fame oblong image would, ‘by a fecond refrac» 
tion made fdewways, be drawn out as much in 
breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, or other 
cafual inequality of the refraction Adeways. 
- \ Neeuton's Optickse 
Siece. wf. [frege, French.} | 
1. The act of beietting a fortified place ; 
a leaguer. SARIA” 
, Our caftle’s ftrength 
Will laugh a fege to fcorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them"up. Sbake/peare’s Machetbe 
It feemed, by the ‘manner of their proceeding, 
that the Turks purpofed rather by long fege than 
by affault to take the town. 
Kroiles's Hiftery of the Turkse 
The more Infee : 
Pleafures about me, fo much more J feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful fege 


Of contraries.. Milton's Paredife Lf. 
2. Any continued endeavour to gain pof- 
feflion. ‘ 


s Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 
That lays ftrong fega unto this wretch’s foul, 
And from his bolom purge this black defpair. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 
Give me fo much of your time, in exchange of | 
it, as to lay an amiable fege to the honefty of 


Ford's wife. Shake/peares 
Love ftood the /iegey and would, not yield his 
breaft. Dryders 


[ fege, French. } Seat; throne... Obfolete. 

Drawing to him the cyes of all around, 
From lofty fiege began thefe words aloud to found. 
Fairy Queen. 


4. Place 3 


3. 


SiG 


4: Places clafs; tank: Obfolete. 
: I fetch my life and being 
From men’of royalifege. = Shakefpeare's Orbello. 
E -| Your tum of\ parts : 
‘Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 
-* As did that one, and @hat in my regard : 
_ OF the unworthieft ge. _ Shakejpeare’s. Hamlet. 
g. [fege, French.] Stool. 
~ Trentereth not the veins, But taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, | 
e and accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto f 
“the fege. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Siece. v.a. [feger, Fr. from. the 
-»noun.] To befiege. A word not now in| 
im-he had long oppreft with tort, 
And fait imprifoned’in feged fort. Fairy Queen. 
Sieve. 2. f. [from /ift-] Hair or lawn 
ftrained upon a hoop, by which flower 
is feparated from bran, or fine ~ powder 
- from coarfe ; a boulter ; a fearce. 
Thy counfel 
Falls now into my ears as profitlefs 
As water in a free. i 
In a feve 1\) thither fail, 
And, jike a rat without a tail, 
T'll do—141 do— Tl] do. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
An innocent found a-/ieve, and preiently fell to 
ftopping the holes. L'Fffrange. 
` H life funk through you like a leaky fives 
Accule yourielf'you liv'’d not while you might. 
Dryden. 


Yo SIFT. v. a. [yipean, Saxon ; fiften, 
_ Dutch.] . 
1. To feparate by a fieve. 
In. the fifting-ot fuch favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be puremeal, but muf 
have a mixture of padar and bran. Watton. 


2. To feparate ; to’part. 
When yellow fands ‘are fifted from below, 
The glitt’ring billows:give agolden thow. Dryden. 
. To examine ; to try. 
We have ffted your objections againft thofe pre- 
eminences royal. Hooker. 
* All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by ffting the vtry utmoft fentence and fyl- 
: lable, is no more than that certain fpceches feem 
to intimate, that all, Chriftian churches ought to 
have their elderfhips. Hooker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were /fted, 
The king thy fovereigo is got quite excropt , 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart, 


Shakefpeare. 


`- 


Shake/pcare’s Henry VI. | 


As near ‘as I could Aft him on that argument. 
Sbukefpeare. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thce, fft thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradif: Regained. 
One would think that every member who em- 
braces'with vehemence the principles of either cf 
thefe'partics, had thoroughly fifred and examined 
them, and was fecretly convinced of their prefer- 
rence to thufe he rejecis, Addifon. 
Sir TER. n. f- [from f/t.] He who fifts. 
Sic was ufed by the Saxons for victory : 
Sigbert, famous for vittory ; Sigward, 
victorious preferver; Sigard, conquer- 
ing temper: anc almoft in the fame 
fenfe are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Ni- 
cander, Victor, Vi€torinus, Vincentius, 
Fe. Gibjen. 
Jo Sich. van. [pican, yicetzan, Saxon; 
fuchten, Dutch.) To emit the breath 
audibly, as in gricf. 
1 lov’d the maid 1 married z never man 
Sigh d truer breath. Shakefpeare's Coriclarvs. 
I'll not be made a foft ani dull-cyed foo), 
To hake the head, relent, and figh, aed yield 
To Chriftian interceflors. Shak. Aferch, of Venice. 


SiG 


SIG 


He figbed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, Why! e, Eye; intrument of feeing. 


doth this generation feek after a fign? 
n L z Mare viii. 12. 
For the oppreffion of the poor, for the figbirg of 
the needy, will I arife. Pulm xii; 5. 
ws Nae Happier he, 

“Who feeks net pleafure through neceffity, 
Than fuch as omcevon flipp’ry thrones were plac'd, 
And, chafing, fgh co think them{elves ace chas'd. 
Dryden. 

The nymph too tongs to be alone; 

Leaves all the fwains, and fighs for one. Prior. 


Yo Stcu. v.a. To lament; to mourn. 


Not in ufe. 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall blefs her name, and figb her fate. Prior. 


Sich. `n. f-[from the-verb.] A violent 
and audible emiffionvof the breath which 
has been long retained, as in fadnefs. 

Full often has my'heart {woln with keeping my 

, fizbs imprifoned; full-eften have the tears I drove 

» back from mine eyes tuined back to drown my 
heart. 

Love is afmoke rais'd with the fume of fichs ; 

Being purg'd, a fire (parkling in lovers eyes. Sbak. 

What a figh is there! ‘The heart is‘forely charg'd. 

s Sbakefpeare. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep fgh; und all 

ypleatures. have a fting in the tail, though they carry 

beauty on the face. Tayler. 
In Venus’ temple, on the fides were feen 

Iffuing fighs, that (mok'd along thewall. Dryden. 

SIGHT. 2. / (ger Se, Saxon ; fcht, ge- 
Jicht, -Dutch -J 

1. Perception by the eye ; the fenfe of 
fecing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they muft needs 
have figir. Bacon. 
O lofs of fight, of thee I moft complain! 
Blind among enemies, © worfe than chains, 
Dungeon, or begzary, decrepitage! ‘Milt. Agonift. 
Things invifible to. mortal fgdr. Milson. 
o Tis-ftill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quiek poetick figbe efcape. 
My eyes are fomewhat dimith grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my /ighr. Swift. 


2. Open view; a fituation ia which no- 
thing obftrućts the eye. 
Undaunted Hotfpur 
Brings‘on his army, eager unto fight, ` 
And plac'd the fame before the king in fighr. 
Danie. 
7Eneas caft his-wond’ring eyes:around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in figbr, 
Stretch'd on the fpacious plain trom left to right. 
‘ Dryden. 
I met Brotidius in a mortal fright; 
He 's dipt for certain, and plays leaft in fgbr. 
n Drydens Juvenal. 


3. AQ of feeing or beholding ; view. 
Nine things to fgbrirequired are ; 
The pow’r to fee, the light, the vifible thing, 
Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear fpace, and time, the form diftin@ to bring. 
Davies. 
Mine eye purfued him fill, but under thade 
Loft fight of him. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
What form of death:could him affright, 
Who unconcern’d, with ftedfatt fighe, 
Could view the furges mounting Reepy * 
And monfters rolling in the deep ? 
Dryden's Horace, 
Having little knowledge of the circumftances 
of thofe St. Paul writ to, it is not ftrange that 
many things lie concealed to. us, which they who 
were concerned in the letter underftood at farft 
fight. Locke, 


4. Notice ; knowledge. 


It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of ‘Sic. neS. [Agnes 


picty, upon an.affurance that it Mould gever come 
to any one’s fight but her own, Wake. 


Sidney.’ 


Denkam. | S1 GHTFULNESS: i” 


From the depth of hell they lift their gér, 
And at a diftance fee fuperior light. Dryden. 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, the 
fights of a quadrant. 
Their armed ftaves in'charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire fparkling through figéts of fteel. 
Shake/peare. 
7. Spettacle; fhow’; thing to be feen. 
Thus are my eyes ftill captive to one fizbr ; 
Thus all my thoughts are flaves to one thought fill. 
Sidney. 
Them feem’d they never faw a fight fo fair 
Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
Them-heavenly born. Spenfer. 
‘Not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common /gbr, 
Save mine, which hath defir’d to fee thee more. 
Shake/peare. 
Mofes f{aid, I will turn afide and fee this great 
Sget, why the bufh is not burnt. Exodus, iii. 3. 
l took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that Imigh: not run over the fame fights a fecond 
time. Addijon. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fgbr, 
Though gods aflembled. grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble.mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleffings, all thofe gods appear. 
Pepes 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary figbts 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter’d knights, 
While the fpread fan-o’erfhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one ffirt, and all the vifion flies. Pope. 
SIGHTED. adj. [from fight.] Seeing.in a 
particolar manner... It is ufed.enly in 
compofition, as guick/ighted, /bortfighted. 
As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the 
Joints of the »coach up ‘clofe, fo they might put 
each end-down, ‘and remain as difcovered and open `“ 
Sighted as on horfeback, Sidney. 
The king was very:quick figbted in difcerning 
difficulties, and raifing objcétions, and very flow 
In maftering them. Clarendon. 
J. [from fgét and 
full.) Perfpicuity ; clearnefs of fight. 
Not in ufe, | 
But ftill, altheugh'we fail of perfect rightfulnefs, 
Seek we to tame'thefe*chjldifh fuperfluities; 
Let us not wink, theugh void of pureft Sightfulnefs. 
Sidney. 
SicuT Less. adj. [from fight.) 
1. Wanting fight ; blind. 
The latent traéts, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly crecpior fgbtlefe foar.  “Popés 
2. Not fightly ; offenfive to the eye; un- 
pleafing to look at. 
Full of unpleafing blots and fgér/e/s Rains, 
Patch’d with:foul:moles,.and eye-uffending marks. 
5 : Shuke/peare. 
SUGHTLY. adj. [from fight. ] Pleafing ‘to 
the.eye; ftriking to the view. 
It lies as figbrly on the back of him, 
As great Aicides fhews.upon an afs. 
a Shakefpeare’s King Jobn. 
Their having two eyes and two ears fo plac'd, 
is more fgbt/y and ufeful. 5 
More's Antidote againf Atbeifme 
A`great many brave fgbrly horfes were brought 
out, and only one plain nag that made fport. 
L'Efiranges 
We have thirty members, the mof fizbtly of 
all her majefty’s fubjeéts 5 we ele&ed a prefident 
by hisheight.. Addifon. 
Sicri. nfe [fgillum, Lat.) Seal ; fig - 
nature, Cem p 
Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 
And /igils fram‘d in planetary hours. 
Dryden's Knigke’s Tale. 
Fr. fignum, Lat.] 
ty A token of any thing ; that by which 
any thing is shown. 
Signs 


SIG 


Signs muft refemble the things they fignify. 
Hocker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from 
any variety of objcéts of one kind appertaining to 
either fenfe. Holder. 
To exprefs the paffions which are feated in the 
heart by outward fgms,\is one great precept of the 
painters, and very difficult to perform. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
When any one ues any term, he may have in 
his mind 2 determined idea which he makes it 


the fign of, and to which he fhould keep it fteadily | 


annexed. Locke. 
2. Awonder; a miracle; a prodigy. 
If they will not hearken.to the voice of the firft 
fig” they will not believe the latter fgn. £ x) iv? 8. 
Compell’d by figas and judgments dire. Milton. 
. A picture hung ata door to give notice 


what is fold within. 

‘I found my mifs, truck hands,andpray"dhimtell, 
To hold acquaintance ftill, where he did dwell ; 
‘He barely nam‘d the ftreet, promis’d the wine, 
But his kind wife'gave me the very fign. Donne. 

‘Underneath an alehoufe’ paltry fign. y 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
True forrow °s like to wine, 
“That which is good does never need a fign. 
Suckling. 

Wit and fancy are not employed in any one 
article fo much as that of contriving figas to hang 
over houfes. f Swift. 
4. A monument; a memorial. 

An outward and vifib'e figa of an inward and 
Spiritual grace. Common Prayer. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, 
and they became a fign. Num. xxvi. 10. 
ç. A conftellation in the zodiack. 

There ftay until the twelve celeftial fgns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Sbak. 

Now did the fign reign, and the conttellation 


SIG 


SGN AL. adj. [fignal, French.] Eminent; 


memorable ; remarkable. 

He was eftcemed more by, the parliament, for 
the figral a&s of cruelty committed upon the 
Irib. > . ~ Clarenden. 


The Thames frozen twice in one year, foras f 


men to walk on it, is a very fignal accident. 


Savift. |, 


SIGNA'LITY. 2. J. [from fiznal.} Quality 


of fomething remarkable or memorable. 
Of the ways whereby they enquired and:deter- 
mingd its fignaliry, the firk was natural, arising 
from phyfical ciufes. `; Brown, 
It feems a fiznality in providence, in erecting 
your fociety in fuch a junéture of dangerous hu- 
mours. Glanville. 


To Sircnatize: v: a. [ fenaler, Fr.) ‘To 


make eminent ;"to make remarkable. 
Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize them- 
felves by works of this nature, plainly difcover 
that they are not acquainted with arts and, fci- 
eNCcse 


by popular arts at home, becomes ‘to have grèat 
influence on the people. Swift, 


Sanary. adv. [from fgnal.] Eminent- 


ly; remarkably ; memorably. 
Perfons fignally and eminently obliged, yet m'ff- 


ing of the utmaft of their greedy defigns in fwal- f 


lowing both gifts and giver too, inftead of thanks 
for received kindneffes, have betook ti:emfelves to 
barbarous threatenings. South. 


Sicna Ti0on. n, f [from figno; Latin. ] | 


Sign given ; act of betokening. 
A horfethoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low 

a fignation, he raifed unto a lunary-reprefzntation. 
BRrowr. 


SIGNIFICANCE. 
SIGNI FICANCY. 
1. Power of fignifying ; meaning. + 3 


Addifen. | 
Some one eminent fpirit, having fiznalized his | 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or | 


SIG 


livered; drawing unto inference received diftince 
tions. Brava 


SONER. n.f- [from fign.] One thatigns, 
SIGNET. af. (fignette, Fr.) A feal come: 


monly ufed for the feal manual of a 
‘king. he We 
I've been bold m 
‘To them to ufe your figner and your nime. ~ 

; Stakefpeare’s Timen. 

Here is the hand and feal of the Duke: you 
know the chara@er, J doubt not, and the Sfignzt. | 

Shakefpeave's Meafure for Meafures 

Give thy fignet; bracelets, and (laff. < 
OR MIIN By. he Gen. xxxviii. 18. 

He delivered him his private figwet. Knelles. 
Proof of my life my royal Agnct made. Diyden, 
The impreffion of a fiznet ring. Ayliffe’s-Par. 


ba F {from figni.) ’ 


Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions 
of the mind, by diferiminations of utterance of 
voice, ufed as figns, having by confent fcveral de- 
terminate figrificancies. Holder. 

If he teclares he.intends it for the honour ‘of 
another, he takes away by his words the fgnificence 
of his ation. * 2 


. Ke i St can 
(2. Force ; energy; power of imprefiing 


the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and exprefion, the 
boldnefs maintained to majefty, the fgrificancy and 
found of words, not ftrained into bombaft, muft 
efeape our tranfient view upon the theatre. Drydës 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined if in terms of particular fig- 
nificancy and force. AR . Atterbury? 

Ihave been admiring the wonderful fignificancy 
of that word perfecution, and what various inter- 
pretations it hath acquired. 


SIGNATURE Nn. f. [fenatare, Fr. figna- Swifts 


tura, from figno, Lat.] 
1. A fign or mark impreffed upon any 
thing ;. a tamp; a mark. . 

The brain being well furnithed with various f 
traces, fignatures, and images, will have, a rich 
treafure always rcady to be offered to the foul. 

Wares. 

That natural and indelible fignature of God, 
which human fouls, in their firft origin, are fup- 
pofed to be ftampt with, we have no need of in 
difputes againft atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot {tamp their race 
With Agnatures of fuch majeftick grace. 

Pepes Odyffry. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 

upon plants, by which their nature or 
medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their 
nature, or by the impreffion and fgnarures of their 
motions: the diffufion of fpecies vifible {cemeth 
to participate more of the former, and the fpecies 
audible of the latter. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Some plants bear a very evident fignature of their 
nature and ufe. More againft Atbeifm. 

Seek out for plants and fignatures, l 

To quack of univerfal cures. Mudibras. 

Herbs are defcribed by marks and fznatures, {o 
far as fo diftinguith them from one another. 

Baker on Learning. 
3. Proof drawn from marks. 

The moft defpicable pieces of decayed nature 
are curioufly wrought with cminent fignatures of 
divine wifdom. Glanville. 

Some re!y on certain marks and fignatures of 
their election, and othcrs on their belonging to 
fome particular church or fect Rogers. 

4. {Among printers.] Some letter or figure 
to diftinguifh different fleets. 

SV’cnaturist. n. f [from fgnature. | 
One who holds the doctrine .of digna- 
tures. A word little ufed. 

Signaturifts fFeldom omit what’ the ancicats ʻae- 


was come, under which Perkin fhould appear. 

Bacon's Henry YIL. 
After ev'ry foe fubdued, the fun 

Thrice through the fens his annual race fall run. 
Dryden. 

€. Note or-token given without words. 
They made figns to his father.» Duke. 
7. Mark of diftin€&tion ; cognizance. | 

The enfign of Meffiah: biaz'd, 
Aloft by angels borne, his fgn in heaven. Milton. 


2. Typical reprefentation ; fymbol. 

The holy fymbols or_fgns are not barely figni- 
ficative ; but what ‘they reprefent is as certainly 
delivered to us‘as the fymbels*themfelves. 

Brerewood. 
g. A fubfcription of one’s name: as,)a 


fign manual. 
To Sicn. va. [figno, Lat. ] 
1. To mark. 
‘You fign your place and calling in full'feeming, 
With meeknefs and humility, but your heart 
‘Is cramm’d with arrogancy. Stakefp. Henry VINI. 
2. {/igner, French.}-Torratify by hand-or 
feal. 

Be pleas’d to fign thefe papers: they are all 
“OF great concern. „Drydens Cleomenes. 

3. To betoken; to fignify; to reprefent 
typically. 

The facraments and fymbols.are jutefuch as 
‘they feem; but becaufe they are made to be figns 
of a fecret myftery, they receive the names of what 
themfelves. do fign. Taylor. 


SIGNAL. n. / (fignal, French ; /ennaie, 
Spanith.} „Notice given by a fign; a 
figà that gives notice. > 
The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives fgnal of a goodly day to-morrow. | 
Shakefpeare’s Richard Ml. 
Scarce the dawning day began to fpring, 
As, at a fignal giv'n, the itrcets. with clamours.ring. 
Dryden. 


3. Importance ; momenti; confequence. ~ 
How fatal would fuch a diftin@ion have proved 
in. former rcigns, when many a’ circumftance of 
lefs fAgrificancy has been conitrued into an overt 
act of high treafon. Addifon. 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ fignifiant, Fr. fig- 
nificans, Lat.] 
1. Expreflive of fomething beyond the ex- 
ternal mark. 

Since you are tongue-tied, and fo loth to fpeak, 
In dumbsfynificants proclaim your-thoughts, 

Shakefpcare's Henry Wil. 
2. Betokening ; ftanding as a gu of 
fomething. 

It was well faid of Plotinus, that the frars were 
Significant, but not efficient. Raleigh. 

3. Expreffive or reprefentative in an emi- 
nent degree; forcible to imprefs the 
intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to reli- 
gious duties fuch rites and ceremonies as are figni- 
ficant, is to inititute new facraments. Hooker. 

Common life is full.of this kind of fgaifcant 
expreffions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, 
and painting ; and dumb perfons are fagacious in 
the ufe of them. Holder on Speech. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the’ 
emblem the ‘more fignificant ; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and mili- 
tary virtues of this emperor. Addifom. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 
SIGNIFICANTLY. adv. [from/fignificant. ] 
With force of expreffion, 
Chriftianity is known in fcripture by no name 
fo fignificantly as by the fimplicityiof*the gofpel.. © 
l 9 South. 
SIGNIFICA TION. n. fe [ fignification, Fr. 
fignificatio, Lat. from Agnify.} 
1. he act of making known by figns.* 

-A lye is properly a fpecies of injuftice, and a 
violation sf the right of that perfon to whom the 
fallc {peech is directed ; for allfpeaking, or Agni- 

: fication 


SIG 


fication of one’s mind, impliesan ad or addrefs of | 


One man to another. of oy South. 
zy Meaning expreffed by 2 fign or word. 

An adjeétive requiteth another word to be join- 

êd with him, to thew his fignification. _slecidence. 

Brute animals e divers motions to shave 


feveral fignification: call, warn, cherifh, and 
threaten. : ; b. A Holder. 

SIGNIFICATIVE, adj. [fignificatif, Fr. 
from /ignify.] 


3. Betokening by an external fign. 
a ‘The holy fymbols or figns are not barely fgnifi- 
catrve, but what by divine inftitution they repre- 
fent and teftify unto our fouls, is truly and cer- 
tainly delivered unto us. Brerewood. 
2. Forcible; ftrongly expreflive. | 
~~ Neither in the desrces of kindred they werc de- 

_ Hitute of Agnificertwe words; for whom we call 
grandfather, they called ealdfader; whom we call 

_ great-grandfathery they called thirdafader. 

bie Camden's Remains. 

SteniricaTory. n. f. [from frgn:fy. | 
That which fignifies or betokens. 

Here is a double fignificatory of the fpirit, a word 
and a fign. Taylor. 

Jo SIGNIFY. v. a. [ figuifier, Fr. figni- 
ficos Lat.) 

1. To declare by fome token or fign; 
fometimes fimply to declare. 

i Stephano, fignify 
Within the houfe your miftrefs is at hand. Sbak. 

„© o'f he maid from that ill omen'turn`d her eyes, 
Nor knew what fiznified the boding figny 
But found. the pow'rs.difpleas’d. Dryden. 

*  ‘Thofe parts of nature, isto which the chaos 
was divided, they fignified by dark and obfcure 
names j+ as the night, Tartarus and Oceanus. 

Burner's Theory of the Earth. 

2. To mean;, to exprefs. 

Life *s but a walking shadow 3; a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 
And then is heard no more! lt'is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of found and tury, 

„= Signifying nothing ! Skhakefpeare's Macbeth. 
“By fcripture,. antiquity, aad all ecclefiattica! 
writers, it is cunftantiy appropziated to Saturday, 
the day of the Jews Sadbath, and but ot late years 
ufed to figrify the Lord's day. Neljen. 

3. To import; to weigh. This is feldom 

ufed but interrogatively, what fignifies 7 
or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he'that fins frequently, and repents fre- 
quently, gives reafon to believe his repentances 
before God fignify notbirg, yet that-is nothing to 
Us. Taylor. 

Whar fignifies the {plendour of courts, confidering 
the favith attendances that go along with it? 

L Eftrange. 

He hath one way more, which, a!though it jignify 
little to men of (ober reafon, yet unbappity hits the 
fulpicious humour of men, that governors itave a 
defign co impofe. Tiilotfen. 

IF the firit of thefe fail, the power of Adain, 
wre it never fo great, will fiznify nothing to the 
prefent focieties in the world. Locke. 

What fignifes tne people's confent in making and 
repealing laws, if the perfon who adminiiters hath 
no tie? Swift. 

4. To make known ; to declare. 

Ii to the king, and fignify to him 
That thus. 1 have rehgn'g to you my charge. 

Sbukefp. Ricbard if). 

He lent and fignified it by his angel unto fuhn. 

b Rev. i. 5. 

The government fhou'ld fignify to the proteft: nts 

of Ireland, that wantof Glver is not to be remedied. 
Swift. 

To Sicniry. v.n To exprefs meaning 

with force. 

If the words be but comely and fiznifying, and 
the fenfe gentle, there is juice; but where that 
wanteth, the language is thin. Ben Fenjon. 


Si’entory. n. f. [/eignoria, Italian. ] 


SIL 


1. Lordfhip ; dominion. 
At that time 
Through all the fgnicries ic was the firft, 
And Profpero the prime duke. i Shake/p. Temp:/t. 
The earls, their titles, and their fignioriesy j 
They muft reftore again. Daniel's C.vil War. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 
Gain'd thofe high honours, princely figniories, 
And proud prerogatives. 2 Wep. 
2. ltis ufed' by Shake/peare for feniority. 
If ancient furrow be moft reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of fgrmry, 


“= And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 


Sbakejpé Richard JII. 
Si’cnrost. 2. f. [fign and pof.] That 
upon which a fign hangs. 
He fhould hare with them in the preferving 
A fhed or fignpoft. Ben Jon on`s Cataline. 
This ncbie invention of our author's hath been 
copied by fo many fignpoft dawbers, that now ‘tis 
grown fulfomes rather by their want of fkill than 
py the commonnefs. Dryden. 
Si’keR. adj. and adv. : The old word for 
Jure, os jurely. Spenser. 
Si’xerwess. x. J. [from fiker.] Surenets ; 
fafety. 
S LENCE. n.f- [flence, Fr. filentium, Lat. ] 
1. The ftate of holding peace; forbear- 
ance of ipeech. 


Unto me inen gave ear, and waited and kept f- 
Job, xxix. 21.. 


lence at my counfel. 

l fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ulurp au- 
thority over the man, but to be in filence. 

1 Timothy, iis 12. 

Firft to himfelf he inward flence broke. Mailtor. 

Speech fubmilfiveiy withdraws 

From rights,of {apjeéts, and the poor man’s caufe; 

Then pompous fence reigns, and ftills the noily 

lawse Pope. 

Here ail their rage and ev’n their murmurs Cewe, 

And facred filence reigns, and univerial peace. Pope. 


z. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
1 think the bet grace of wit wail shortly turn 
Into filence, and difcourfe grow commendable in 
none but parrots. 
3. Secrecy. i 
4. Stilnefs ; not noife. 
Haii, happy groves! calm and fecure retreat 
Or facred jil/ence, rett’a-eternal feat! + Rofecmmen. 
5- Not mention ; oblivion ; obfcurity. 
Namelefs in dark oblivion let them dwell ; 
For ttrength from truth divided, and from juft, 
Iaudable, nought merits but difpraife 
And igiiominy ; yet to glory afpires, 
Viin-giorious, and through infamy feeks fame ; 
Therefore eternal fence be their duom. — Mitton. 
Thus fame fhail be achiev'd, 
And what moft merits fame in filence hid. Milton, 
SILENCE., éaterj. An authoritative re- 
ftraint of ipeech. 
Sir, have pity; Jil be his furety.— 
— Silence ! onc word more è 
Shall make me chide thec, if not hate thee. Shak. 


To Si’Lence. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To oblige to hold peace ; to forbid to 
fpeak. 
We muk fuggeft the people, that to ’s pow'r 
He would have made them mules, filenc'd their 
pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. Shakefpeare. 
"Lhe ambaffador isfilenctd. Shakefp. Benry VL 
Silence that dreadtul bell 5 it frights the sfe 
From her propriety. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
This paffed as an oracle, and filenced thole that 
moved the queftion. Bacon's Henry Vil. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs 
be filence.’, who being ex pofed unto wolves, gave loud 
expzeffiuns of their faith, and werc heard as high as 
heaven. Brown. 


Shake/peare. | 


SIL 


This would fence all further oppofition. Cvaren, 
Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 
I could not /i/ence my complaints. Denham. 
Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, thefe. would have filenced 
. their fcruples, and they had adored the amazing 
myttery. Rogerse 
If it pleafe him altogether to filence me, fo tnat I 
fhall not only {peak with difficulty, but wholly be 
difabled to open my mouth, to any articulate utter- 
ance ; yet I hope he will give me grace, even in my 
thoughts, to praife him. Wake 
2. To till. 
Theie dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend.the fight, and filence all our guns. Waller. 
The thund’rer {poke, nor durit the queen reply ; 
A reverend horror jilenc’dall the fky. Pope's Iliad, 


SILENT. adj. [ filens, Lat.] 
1. Not fpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, l cry in the day time, and în the 
nfvht feafon 1 am not filent. Pfalm xxii. 2e 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as ftricken mut>. 
Milton 
2. Not talkative ; not loquacious. 

Uly fies, adds he, was the moft eloquent and molt 
filent of men; he knew that a word fpoken never 
wrought fo much good as 2 word concealed. Brocm?e 

3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the flent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when {creech-owls cry, and .ban-dogs 

howl. Sbarc/peare. 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the flent, fave where filence yie ds 
To the night-warbling bird. ~ Milton. 


4. Wanting efficacy. I'think an Hebraiim. 
Second and initrumentalcaufes, together withna- 
ture'itfelf, without thatoperativetaculty which God 
gave them,.would become /iient, virtuelels, and dead. 
Raleigh's Hitery. 
The fun to me is dark, 
And filent as the moon, 
When the deferts the night,. 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cavee. 
5. Not mentioning.. 
This new created world, whereof in Lell 
Fame is not filent. Miltone 


Sr'LenTLY. adv. [from Alent.] 
t. Without fpeech. 


When with one three.nations join to fight, 
They filently confefs.thatione more brave. Dryden 
For me they beg; each filently 
Demands thy grace, and fecms, tu watch thy eyes 
Drydens 


Miltone 


2. Without noife. 

You to'a certain victory are led; 
Your men all arm’d ftand filently. withine Drydcm 
3. Without mention. | 

The difficulties remain ftill, till he can fhow 
who is meant by right heir, in all thofe cafes where 
the prefent pofieffer hath no fen: this he filenrly 
pafies over. 4 Locke. 

Sinicrous. adj. [from cilicium: it fhould 
be therefore written, cilicious.] Made of 
hair. 

The filicions and hairy vets of the ftriteft or- 
ders of friars, derive their inftitution trom St. John 
and Elias. Brown. 

SiL CULOSE. adj. [ filicula, Lat.] Huky ; 
full of hufks. a Dia. 

S1ti’Ginose..ad). [ /liginofus, Lat.] Made 
of fine wheat. Dic. 

SILIQUA, n.f. (Latin. ] 

1, [With gold finers.} A carat, of which 
fix make a {cruple. 

2. (With botaniits : fique, Fr.} The feed- 

veffel, hufk, cod, or fhell of fuch plants 

as are of the pulfe kind. Dia, 


Si LIQuOSsE. 


SIL 


S1’L1Quose. 
SV'erquous.s f- Having»a pod or capfula. 
All the tetrapetalous /liguo/e plants are alkatef- 
cent, es POPE ee Arbwtbaot. 
Sirri wf [real Saxon. ] 
1. The thread of the worm that turns af- 
terwards.to a, butterfly. 
‘The worms were hallow'd:that did breed thefi/k ; 
« And it was, dyed in mummy;) which the -kilful 
Conferv'd: of maidens hearts. Shake/peare'sOrbello. 
2. The ftuff made of: the worms thread. 
Let not the creaking of thoes, or ruftling of fits, 
betray thy poor heart to,.woman. Sbaképeare. 
He caufed the: hore to be covered with. Perfan 
fuk for him, to. tread upon. Knolles. 
Without the worm. in Pe:fiun flhs we thine. 


Waller. 
Steen. adj.. [from Alk] 
a. Made of ilk. 

Men counfel and give comfort’to that: gri-# 
Which they themfelves not feel; bue'tatting it, 
Their countel turns to paffion, which before » 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter ftrong-madnefs in a f/ken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. 
Now will we revel it, 

With fi/ken'coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shak. 

She weeps, and words addrefs'd {cem teare dif- 

folv'd, 
Wetting the borders of her Silken veil. 
2. Soft; tender. 

Full many.a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him fecretly envide, _ 

And with'd that two fuch fans, fo Aken fofty 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. 


Spenjer. 


Milton. 


All the youth of England-are-on fire, 

And A/kew dalliance im the wardrobe lies. 
Shakefp. Henry V. 

For thenthehills with pleafing thades arecrown'd, 
And fleeps are fweeter on the filken ground. Dryd. 

Drefs up virtusyin all the: beauties ‘of oratory, 
and you will find the.wild paffions of men too vio- 
lent to be reftrained by: fuch mild and fi/ken lan- 
guage. Watts on the Mind.. 

Dreffed in filk. | 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker'd, A/ken wanton, brave our fields, 
And fefh his Spirit in a warlike foil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, 
And find no check ? Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 


SILKME'RCER. mf. [flkand mercer.) A 
dealer in filk, ?, 


Sirkwea ver. n. f [ filk and aweaver.] 
One whofe trade is to weave filken.ma- 
nufactures. 

True Englith hate your monfieurs paltry arts ; 
For you are all f/k-tvcavers in your hearts. Dryd. 
The Chinefe are ingenious j/k- weavers. Warts. 

S LkworRM, n.f. [Alk and worm.) The 
worm that fpins.filk. - .. 

Grafshoppers eat up the green of whole countries, 
and fi/k-werms devour Icaves {wiftly. 


Bacen's Natural Hiffory. 
Broad were the banners, and ot {nowy hue, 


A purer web the A/k-tvorm never drew. Dryden 
Siuxy. adji [from filk.] 
1. Made of tilk. 
2. Soft; pliant. ne 
Thefe kinds of knavesy in plainnefs, |/ 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filly ducking obfervants 
That'ftretch their duties nicely. Shak. K. Lear. 


Sirt. ne f> [yyl, Saxon; ueil, French; 
Julle, Dutch.) ‘The timberorstonesat the! 
foot of the door: 

The farmer's goofe, 
Grown fat with corn, and fitting fill, 
Can(casceget o'er the barn-dour fill; 
And hardly waddies: forth 


3° 


SIL 


adj, [from fliguas-Latin.] | Si’trasus. n. [This word has.exer- 
Aig cifed the etymologifts. Minber thinks 


it corrupted from /avillingbubbles. Ju- 


nius omits ity Heafoaw, whom Skinner 
follows, deduces it from the Dutch uke, 


a pipe, and duyck, a paunch ; becaufe_4/- 
labubs, are commonly drunk, through a 
{pout, out of a jug with a large belly. 
It feems more probably cerived from 
eAlyimold Engh, vinegar ; efla boue, 
vinegar for the mouth, vinegar made plea- 
fant.], Curds made. by. milking upon 
“vinegar. 
Joan takes her neat-rubb'd pail, and’ now 
* ‘She trips tovmilk the fand-redicow ; 
Where, for fome fturdy feot=ball-fwainy™_” 
Joan ftrokes a filabud or twain. Wetten. 
- Afeaft; 
Byrfome rich farmer's wife and fitter dreft, 
Might be refembled to a fick: man’s dreamy 
Where all ideas huddling run fo fait, i 
That fillabubs come firt, and foups the laft. King. 
Si’ceiny. adv, [from fAlly.] Ina filly 
manner ; fimply ; foolifhly. 
I wonder much what thou and L 
Did till we-lov’d® were we not wean‘d till then, 

But fuck'd on childifh pleafures fillily ? ** 

Or flumber'd we in thefeven feepers den? Donne. 

Weare caught as fi/ily as the bird in the nct. 

I, Effrange. 

Do, doy look fi/lily, good’colonel’; “tis a decent 

melancholy:after an ablolute defeat. Dryden. 
Srutrness. 2. f [from filly.] Simplicity ; 
weaknefs ; harmlefs folly. eo 

The filline/s of the pe:fon does not derogate from 
the dignity of his characters Iè Eftrange. 

SULLY. adj. [ Jelig,. Germans Skinner. ] 
1. Harmlefs; innocent ; inoffenfive; plain ; 
artlefs. 
2. Weak; helplefs. 
After long ftorms, 
‘In dread of death and dangerous difmay, 
With which my filly bark was tofied fore, 
I do at length defery the happy fhores 
3. Fooliih; witlefs. | 
Perhaps their loves, or elfé their theep, 
Was that did-their filly thoughts fo'bufy keep. 
Milton. 

The meaneft fubdje&s cenfure the actions of the 
greateft princes the fille? fervants, of the wifeft 
mafte:. Temple. 

T have no difcontent at living here; befides what 
acifes.trom a filly fpirit of liberty, which I refolve 
to throw off. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are tupidor filly, falte 
or miftaken, thould become fubjcéts of occafional 
criticifm. Watts. 

He is the companion of the fillieft people in 
their moft ji//y pleature; he is ready tor every im- 
pertinent entertainment and diverfion. Law. 

Sr’tiry How. ». / [perhaps from yehg, 
happy, and heoyt, the head.) ‘The mem- 
brane that covers the head of the fœtus. 

Great-conceits. are raifed of the membranous co- 
vering Called the /ilsbozv, fometimes found about 
the heads of ‘childten upon their birth: 

Brown tVulgar Errours. 
StL T 2. f, Mud; fiñe: 

Several trees of oak and fir ftand in firm earth 
below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 
covered by inundation, and the filt and moorith 
earth exaggerated upon theny. Hale. 

Si tvano ade [fromflva, Lat.) Woody; 
full of woods. l 
Betwixt two rows ofirocks, afilvan fcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever gieens’ Dryd. 
Siver. n. fe [peolpen, Saxon; fiver, 
Durch. J 
1. S//ver isa white and hard.metal, next in 
weight to gold. Watts's Logick. 


Spenjer. 


SIL 
2. Any. thing of fokt fpiendoure ow yy? 


Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries: 
In,flumber clos'd, her fluer tticaming tyes Pepra 
3.. Money made of filver, -> 
Sever. adj. 76 > SEY: 
1. Made of filver, mwt 
Put my f/ver cup in the Tack's mouthe ~ 
ni eee Grnsfis, xliveas 
Merce had the*huritrefs Dian her dread bow,” 
Fair fi/wer-fhatted queen for ever chaite SANE. 
The flwer-faafted godie(siof the placãT l 
R ew oe Hoa emd s Pope's Obsifey. 
2+:White like filver. Or ante 
HOF atl the race-of f/ver-winged flies © © 
Was none more favourable, nor nature fair, .~ S 
Than Clarion. 4 ee Spenlers 
Old Salifburyy hame to thy filer hai, “> - 
Thou mad mifleader of thy beain-fick foin. Sbak, 
The-great im honour are not'always wife, 
Nor judgment! under fiver trelit? lies: Sandys. 
Others on flver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their tdowny-breatt. IVAR 3 agg > Milton, 
3: Having a pale luftre.. 
So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe freh morning drops upon the rofe, 
{As thy eye-beams, when their freth rays have 
i fmotë . $ t a »* . A tà ? e 
The night of dew that on*my;checks down flows ; 
t £ SNorghinessthei/i/ver moou-onethalf fo bright, 4 
Through the transparent bofom-of the deep, 


ST 


As doth thy face through tears of mine. give 


es es 


- -i 


light. Shakefpeare. 

4. Soft.of voice.: This phrafe is Italian, 

voceargentin as: mh Asina A 

From all the: groves, which with, the heavenly 
noifes RAN 


Of their {weet infruments were wont to found, 
And | th’ hollow hills, from which’ their flver 
voices t ù 
Were wont redoubled echoes tô rebound, _, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling frieks thrown up into the fkies. Spen/. 
It is my love that-calls upon my name; 
How fiver tweet found lovers tongues by night ! 
Like fofteft mufick to attending cars. _Sbake/p. 
To-St evers via. [from the noun. ] 
1. ‘Fo cover fuperticially with filver., 
. There -be+tools alive, I wis, | 
Silver’d o'er, and fo was this. Shakefpeare. 
- The fplendour, of f/wer_is more pleafing ta fome 
eyes than that of gold; as in cloth of filvcr, and 
Jiluered rapietss Bacon. 
Sivering will, fully and canker-more than gild- 
ings A.s K Bacon, 
A gilder fhewed me a ring fivered. over with 
mercurial fumes, which he was then to reftare to 
its native yellow. l > Byle- 
2. To. adorn with mild lure: ~: ° 
Here retir'd, the finking billows flcep, 

And (miling calmnefs j/aer’ dover the deep, Pope. 
SI LVERBEATER mf) [filver and tear. ] 
One that foliates filver. ` i 

Silverbeaters chule thé fineft coin, as that which 
is moft-exténfive Under the-hammer. "Boyle. 
SiLVERLING. n. J. A filver coin, 
A thouland.vinés, at a thoufand fi'ver/ings, fhal 
be for briars and thorns. Vuiah, vii. 23. 
S1 LVERLY..adv,.[ from /lver.] «With the 
appearancesot filver: sna | l 
Let me-wipe off*this honourable dewon _ 
Thatifilverdy doch progrefsion thy cheeks. Skak. 
SI EVERSMITH. x. f.[ fiver and futh, } 
One that*works in filver. | 
Demetrius, a/i/ver/mith, made fhrines for Diana. 
4% Aas, xix., 
[acanthium vul- 


j 


SILVERTHISTLE. 2. f 
gare, Latin.) A plantea o g 
SIMLVERWEED. Af: [argentinas Lat.]o A 


plant. Aya 
SULVERTREE. n. f. [conocarpodendron.) A 
plant. +. Miller. 


l SILVERY- 


SIM 
Sivek yo ag: [from //ver.] Befprinkled 
~~ with filver. | 


A gritty fone) with fal {pangles of a white f1- | 


Woedward on Fafils., 


ty d 


very talc in it. 
ao 


ak ` f all th’ nam 

Waves to Ke epi o 

Oacc brighteft thin’d chis child of heat and air. | 

= A ig ln it 1 -  Dunciad. 

SIMA R. n. fo [ fimarre, Fr.) A woman’s 
Tobe. - W 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fmars were feen, ' 
Of Florence factin, flower’d with white and’green., 
} pa ' Dryden. 
Si’mrLar. Deady. [fmilaire, Fr. from f 

S MILARY: J milis, Lat.) Fps 

t. Homogeneous; haviog one part like’ 

another; uniform. . | 

- “Minerals appear to the eve to'be perfectly finilar,, 

as metals; or at leaft to.contitt but of two orithree 

. diftint ingredients, as cinnabar. peyia 

g. Refembling ; having refemblance. 

- Vhe laws of England, relative to thofe matters, 

©) were the original andexemplar from whence thcfe 

© frmilar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. | 

Hales Commen Law of England. 

Srmiva‘Rrity. 2./. [from Amilar.] Like- 

“ nefs; uniformity. ` l 

* "The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 

attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a greater’ 

degree of fluidity and fimilarity, or homogeneity of 

parts. Ar butbnit. 

Si’mice.n.f, [ fimile, Lat.] A compari- 

fon by which any thing. is illuitrated or 


aggrandized. 


_ Their rhimes, . | 
Full of proteft, of oath, and big compare, , 
‘Want files. Slakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefhda. 

Lucentio Nlipp'd-me, like his greyhound, 
Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter.— 
SEA good fwift fimile, but fomething currifh. Shak. 

Ja argument, 
Similes are like fongs in love; 
They much defcribe, they nothing prove. Prior. 
Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate id their fimiles, but introduce them too 
+ frequently. frè <] Garths 
Sini LITUDE. n. fe [ fimilitude, Fr. fimili- 

T tudos Lat.] 

1. Likenefs ; refemblance. > f 

l Similitude of febttance would caufe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 

= gravity ; for then lead would draw lead. l 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God 
himfelf beautiticd with the titie of his own image! 
and fimilitude. — Rakigb.i 
Let os make mao in our image, man 

In our fmilitude, and let them rule 
Over the fifh and fowl. Milton. 
Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worthip to, and looked on 
ae fymbols of the god they worthipped. Srilling fleet. 
If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of feventeen, with that of the fame per- 
fan at the years of threefcore, hardly the healt trace 

o7 fimilitude of one facecan be found in the other, 

Srb. 
Fate fome future bard fhall join 

1a ifad fmititude of griefs to mine ; 

Cendemn'd whole years in abfence to deplore,- 

+» And image charme he muftibehold no more. Pope. 

gz. Comparifon ; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the frit of his tractates, by fundry 
firilitudes, {news us the force ot education. Wetton. 
Taffo, in his frilitudes, never departed from the 
woods; that is, a'l his comparifons were taken trom 
the country. Dryden. 
Si MITAR, 2 fa (See Cimeter.] A 
crooked or faicated fword with a convex 
edge. l 
Go SIMMER., v. ne [a word made proba- 
bly from the found, but written, by Skia- 


Vor. II. 


race whofe fi/e'ry wing | p 
Saphyrs of the fpring, an, If, 


{ S MONY. n. f. ( frmonie, Fr. fimonia, Lat. ]; 


VSI M 


ner, fember.] To boil 
with a gentle-hiffing. ` | 
Place a-veffel in warm (and, increafing the heat. 
by degrees, till the {pirit Ammer os buil a little. 
al ARPA ie -ayil Bayle. 
Their vital heat and moifture may, always not 


gently 5 "to. boil) 


‘> boihup higher, and fecth-over ; the fire of life be- 
ing more than ordinarily kindled upon fome-emer- 
gentoccafon. a ty More agair Athei'm. 

SiimNev. n. fi [ fimnellus, ow Latin.}] A 
kind of {weet bread‘or cake. 

SIMONIACK: n. f. [ fimoniaque, Fr. fimo 
niacus, Lat.] One who buys or felis pre- 
ferment in the church. 

(Tf the bifhop alleges that the perfon prefented is 
a fimoniack, or unlearned, they are to proceed to 
trial. Ayliffe. 

StmMoniacat,adj. [from fimoniac.] Guil- 
ty of buying or felling ecclefiaitical pre- 
ferment. 

Add to your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, who. 
feduce the’facecd order into the difficulty of break- 
ing their troth», Spefator. 


The crime of buying or {felling church 


preferment. 

One that by fuggeftion 

Tied all the kingdom ; fimony was fair play, 

His own opinion was his law. Shak. Henry VIIL 

Many papers.remain_in private hands, of which 
one is of fimony ; and I with the world might fee it, 
that it might undeceive fome patrons, who think 
they have difcharged that great truft to God and 
many, if they:take no'moncy, for a living, though 
it may be parted with for other ends lefs juttifiable. 

Walton's Life of Bifbop Sanderjon. 

No fimony nor finecure is known 3 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. 
Gartb. 
ToSi’mper.v.#. {from pymbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holiday, Skinner, He derives 

Jimmer from the fame word, and con- 

firms’his etymology by writing it fn- 
ber. Itis perhaps derived from fmmcr, 
as it may feem to imitate the dimples of 
water gently boiling.] To imile; gene- 
rally to {mile foolifhly. 

A made countenance about her mouth between 
JSimpering and {miling, her head bowed fomewhat 
sdown, feemed to Janguifh with over-much idlencfs. 

Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 

women, as I perceive by youg,jimpering none of 
“you hate them, to like as much as pleafcs them. 

i Shak-/peare’s As you like it. 

Stars above fimper and Mine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor J pine. 

Herbert. 

+ Let then the fairsone beautifully cry, 

Orrdreft in {miles of fweet Cecilia thine, 

With fimp'ring angels, palins, and harps divine. 

Pope. 
Simper. n. f. [from the verb.] Smile; 
generally a foolith {mile. | 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in'the face with 
fo bewitching a grin, that the whiftler relaxed: his 
fibres ‘into 'a kind of fimper, and at length burit! 
out into an open laugh. Addifin. 

Great Tibbald nods «the proud Parnaffian ineer, 
The-confcious fimper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look. Pope's Dunciud. 
Si’mMPLE. adj. [ fimplex; Vat. fimple, Fr.) | 
1. Plain; artlefs; untkilled ; undefign. 

ing; fincere ; harmlefs. 

Were it not to fatisfy the minds of the firple- 
fort of men, thefe nice curiofitics are not wo.-eKy 
the labour which we beitow to anfwer them. Mdocker. 

They meet upon the way 


A fimple huieandman in garments grey. 1- 
Hubberd's Tale. 


only finder in one fuggith tenour, but fometimes f 


SIM 


I am 2 fimple woman, much too weak /. 
T” oppafe-your cunning. “'Sdakefp. Henry, Vall. 
: O Ethelindas 
My heart was made-to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with ‘astlets tender- 
nefs. Rowe. 
In fimple manners all the fecret lies; 
Be kimi and virtuous, you'll be blet and wife. 
j l Young. 
2. Uncompounded ; unmingled ; fingl¢; 
only one; plain ; not complicated. 
To make the compound pafs for the rich metal 
Simple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 
Simpie philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgar- 
ly fool:th. Wats. 
Among fubflances, fome are called fimple, {ome 
compound, whether taken in a philofophical or 
vulgar fenie. If we take fimple and compound in 
a vulgar ferfe, then all thofe are fimple fubltances 
which are generally efteemed uniform in their na- 
tures : fo every herb is called a fimple, and every 
metal a mineral; though thechymift perhaps may 
find ail. his feveral elements imeach of thein. 
Watts`s Logicke 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom, God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works, 
From laws, fudlimely fimple, {peak thy fame 
In all philofophy. ` Thomjon'’s Summer. 


3. Silly; not wife; not cunning. u j 

The fimple believeth every word 5 “but the pru- 

dent man looketh well'to-his going.  * Prov. xve 
Dick, Ample odes too many fhow ye 

My fervile complaifance to Chloe. Prior. 


S MPLE. 2. J. [ fimple, Frenchi] A fingle 
ingredient in a medicine; a drugi It 
Is popularly ufed for an herb. 

Ot Amples in thefe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect fkill 5 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 
Drasten’s Cynthia. 
Our fofter nurfe of natare is repole, 
The which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many /imples operative, whofe power 
Will clofe the eye of anguith. Shak. King Lear, 
He would ope b's leathern crip, h 
And thew me fimpics off a; thoufand, names, 
Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculticss ATi/t. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
fimpie itfelt, as it comes over from the Indies. . 
Temple. 
Around its entries nodding poppics grow, 
And all cool fmples that fweet reit beftows 
Night from the plants their Acepy virtue drains, 
And paffing theds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 
Mcd'cine is mine: what herbs and fimples grow 
In fields and forefts, all their pow’rsI know. Dryd. 
To Si’urie. v.n, “To gather fimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 
Lafcivious Circe weil the youth furvey’d, 
Asfimplirg on the How’ry hills he ftray*d. Garth. 

Si’mpLeness. 2. fı [from fimple] The 

quality of being fimple. ` 
J will heat that play : 

For never any thing can be amifs, í 
Biber fip fois and duty tender ite “Shate/peare. 

Such perfect elements may be found in thefe tour 
Known bodies that) we cl pure ones “for they are 
leaft compounded, and approach moft to the /im: ple- 
nefs of the elements. . Dighy. 


a 


SIMPLER, xf [from fple.]. A fim- 


plilt; an herbarit. l 


ISKmrLESS. nof. [fmplefe, "FEJ Sim- 


plicity ; fillinefs; folly. 
word. , 
- Their weeds been not fo nighly were, 
Such fimpleffe mought them hend, 
They beenyyclad in purple and pally 9 9 
They reign and rulen over all. Speajer's Pafccals. 


An obfolete 


Svupreron. a. f. [from imple.) Adilly 


mortal s.a-trifler; +a foolith fellow, <A 


. dow word..- fe Ul 


N A country 


SIM 


A country farmer fent his man to look after an 
ox; the /impleton went hunting up aad down. 
í y , L’Efirange. 
Thofe letters may prove a difcredit, as lating as 
mercenary | Scribblers, or cucious fimpletcns, can 
make ite Pope. 
$i úp CITY: wf [fmplicitas, Latin ; 
faplicié, French.] i 
x. Plainneissarnlelnefs:; not fubulty 5 not 
cueniing s 'not-deceit. í 
The iweet*minaied'Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, tolwhom the not knowing of'evii 
fer. sth for a ground of virtue, and hold their in 
ward _p wers tn better form, with an) unfpotted 
fm pacity; than many who rather cunningly feek 
t (tna what goodnefs isythan wiliingly take unto 
ttr mi le the following ùf it. Sidncy. 
‘LHey keep the reverend fimplicity of ancienter 
t mca. Hocker. 
In low fimplicity, 
He lends owt money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shake/peare. 
Marqui: Do:fe’,'a man for his harmiefs fim- 
'plicity neither mifliked oor much regarded, was 
created Duke. Hayward. 
Sufpicion fleeps 
Atwiflom’s gate, and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge Milton. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In witia man, fmplicity a child. Pope. 
The native elegance and fmplicity of her man- 
Bers were accompanied with real benevolence of 


heart, ; Femaie Quixote. 
2. Plainnefs; not fubtilty ; not abftrufe- 
nels. 


Thofe enter into farther fpeculation herein, 
which is the itch of curiofity, and content not them- 
felves with the fimplicity of that doctrine, within 
which this church hath contained herfelf. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not finery: 
~~ They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua 
for Rome, dreffed in his bet habit, too fine for the 
place whence*he came, and yet setaining part of 
its fimplicity. Dryden. 
4. Singlenefs; not compofition; ftate of 
being uncompounded. 


Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleafant odour f 


in the leaf or apple, difcoverable in their fimp/icity 

and mixture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
"We are led to conceive that great machine of 
the world to have been once in a ftate of greater 
SAmplicity than now it ts, a8 td conceive 3 watch 
once in its fict and fimple materials, Burnet. 
- Weaknels; fillinefs. 

Many that know what, they, fhould do, would 
neverthele{s.diffemble it, and, to excufe themfe! ves, 
pretend ignorance and /implicity, which now they 
cannot. 4 4 oaker. 

How long, yc fimple ones, will ye love fimplicity, 
and fools hate Knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 


Si‘mprist.a. fi (from Ample} One thilled 
in fimples. “~~ | 

A plant fo unlike a rofc, it hath been miftakcn 
by iome good fmpli/fts for amomum. 

Mehr. Brown's Vulgar Errour’. 
S1 M PL Yadus [from fraple.| 
yy Without art; without dfubclety p plain- 
ly ; artlefsly. | 
» | | Aeconpplithing great things iby things deem'd 
weak; infin ata , 
Subverting worldly {trong and worldly w (c 
By_fimply meek. Milton's’ P aradife Loft. 
2. Of itfelf; without addition. 

Ehi qucition about the. changing of laws con- 
cernéth only fuch laws, as are potitive, and do 
make that now good or evil, by being commanded 
or. forbidden, which: otherwite of icielf were not 

` fimply the one or the others Hooker. 
3. Merely; folely. 


Under man, no créature in. the world is capable 


of felicity and bliis; becaule their chick per- 


3. It is ufed by Shakepeare. emphatically’ 


SIN 


‘Yedtion confifteth in that which ts beftfor them, 
but not in that which is Amply beft, as ours doth. 
Hooker. 
J will eat and drink, and fleep as foft 
As captain thall; imply the thing I'am 
Shall make me live. Shakefpeare. 
To fay or to do aught with memory and imita- 
tion, no purpofe or retpeét’ fhould fooner move us, 
than fimply the love of God and of mankind. Milt. 
4. Foolifhly ; fillily. 
SIMULAR. aj. [trom fAmulo, Lat.], One 
that counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloudy, hand, 
Thou perjurer, thou fimu-ar of virtue, 
That art inceftuous. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
SIMULA TION. n. f."[ fimulation, French ; 


fimulatio, from fimulo, Latin.}’ Tharf 


part of hypocrify which pretends that 
to be which is not. | / 
Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural. falfenefs, 
or fearfulnefs ; or of a mind that hath fome main 
faults; which, becaufe a man muft needs difguife, 
it maketh him practife fimularions , Bacon. 
For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and 
mind, he well expreffed his love in ‘an aét and time 


of no fimu/aticn towards ‘his end, bequeathing her» 


all his manfion-houfes, and a power to difpofe of 
his whole perfonal eftate. Watton. 
For diftinétion fake, a deceiving by word is com- 


monly ca.led a lye; and deceiving by actions, gef- f 


tures, or behaviour, is called /imulativn or hypo- 
crify. South. 

SIMULTA NEOUS. adj. [ fimultaneus, Lat.] 
Acting together; exilting at the fame 
time. 

If the parts may all change places at the fame 
time, without any refpect of priority or pofteriority 
to each other’s motion, why may not bullets, clofely 
crowded in a box, move by a like mutual and fimul- 
tanecus exchange? Glanville. 

Sin. n. J [yyn, Saxon. ] 
1. Am act againft the laws of God; a 


violation of the laws of religion. 

It is great fin to fwear unto a fin, dy 
But greater fin'to keep a finful oath. Sbake/peare. 
How haft thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghoftly confetfor, 
A fin abfolver,.and my friend profeit, 
To mangle me with that word banifhment? Shak. 


Pinch them. Sbake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Thou knoweft, Lord, that ] am pure from all fin, 
with man. Teb. lite 140 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him, 
And all theiroliniftcrs attend on him. “Sbake/p. 
Difhoneft hame 
Of nature’s works: honour difhonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind ! 
Milton. 
I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the jiz-worn mould, 
Milton. 
Ts there no means, but that a fn-fick land 
Should be Jet bluod with fuch a boift'rous hand ? 
Daniel. 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to/smen in, this world: fm and *holinefs 
rather imply their relation to, God and.the other 
world. Wates's Logick. 
Light from her thought, a fummer’s,carelefs robe, 
Fell each affection of this fin-worn globes, Brooke. 


for a man enormouily wicked: 
‘Thy ambitions. l 
Thou, fearlet fing robb'd this bewailing land 
‘Of noble Buckingham. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
To Sin. uv. n. [from the noun.]} 
1. To neglect the laws of religions, to 
violate the laws of religion. 
Stand in awe and fin not. Pfalm iv. 4. 
Many alfo have perifh’d, ees'd, and fianèd for 
WOME Efdras. 


2. To offend again right. | 


3. Ago; before this. 


But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fns, | 


SIN 


s He fhalt afk, and'heithall give himtife:for then: 
that fn notuntoideath, -47 a “Jobn, v. 16, 
aA 


More fian`d againit than jinning. 
’ And-who but withes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againft th’ eternal caule. 
m "Pepe's Effay od Man. 


L Tam aman‘ ree 
bake/pearee 


fr 


Since. adv [formed by contraction from 


Athence, or fith thence, front 
1. Becaufe that. ~ r 
Since the cleareft’ difcoveries we “have of: other 
fpirits, befides God and our own fouls, are im- 
parted by revelation, the information of them 
fhould be taken from thence. C "Locke. 
Since truth "and confancy are vain, O 

Since rcither love, nor fenfe of painy, = ~~ «+ 

Nor force of reafon, can*perfuade, 9) 

Then let example, be obey`de + «Granville. 


prBe, Sax.J 


2. From the time that. 


-Am not I thinevafs, upon which thou haft ride 
den ever fnce I was thine unto this. day? À 
l l ited Numbers, xxii. 30. 
He is the moft improved mindyfaceyou fawshim 
that ever was. Popes 


About two. years \fince, it fo fell out,’ that; Be 
was brought to a’ great lady's houfe. Sidneye 
Spies held me inchace, that 1 was forc’d.towheel 
Three or four miles about; elfe had I, Sir, 
Halfan: hour fizce, brought my report. 

f ; Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

A law was made no longer fince than the twenty- 
eighth of Henry the Eighth. Davies's Hifl. of Irel. 
` How many agea/fince has Virgil writ! Rofeommon. 


SINCE. prepoftion.. After 3 reckoning from 


fome time paft to the time prefent. 
He fince the morning hour fet out from heav'n.. 
( Milton. 
If fuch a man arife, I have a.model by which 
he may build a nobler poem than any extant fnce 
the ancients. Dryden. 


SINCERE. adj. [ jincerus, Latin; fercere;. l 


French. } 
1. Unhort 5 uninjured. 
He tried a tough well chofen Sear; 
Th’ inviolatle body Rood fincere. Dryd:s. 
2. -Pure ; unmingted. 
Pardon my. tears, "tis joy which bids them flow, 
A joy which never was fncéretill now 
That which my conqurft gave | could not prize, 
Or. twas imperfect, tilli faw your eyes. Dryden.. 
The pleafures, of fente, beaits caite fiscere and 
pure always,. without mixture or allay; without 
being dittracted in the purluit,, or difquieted in the: 
ule of them. , Atterbury. 
Animal fubftances differ from vegetable, in that, 
being reduced to afhes, they are perteétly infipid, 
and in that thereis no fucere acid/in any animal 
juice. i Arbuthrise m Aijments 
In Englifh.I would have all Gallicifins avoided, 
that our tongue anay ibe /incercy and that we may 
kecp to our ownlanguage. Felton on the Claffichs. 
3. Hone; undiffembling ; uncorrupt. 
pia This top proud tetlowy. 
Whom from ‘the flow of gail I name not, but 
From iacere motions, by intelligence 
I do.know to be corrupt. Skakep. Henry VHI. 
Nor troubled) at theie tidings from the earth, 
Which your facere# care couldnot prevent; 
Foretold fo lately what would cometo pals, 
When-tirit this tempter crafs'd the gult from hell. 
Milton. 
The more fncere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. Inthemean 
while, give us leave to be fincere too, in condemn- 
ing heartily what we heartily difapprove, Wat.rlard. 
Through the want of ay iy intention of pleaf- 
ing God in all our a@ions, we fall into fuch irre- 
gularities of life as, by the ordinary means of grace, 
we fhould have power to avoid. Ž Law. 
SINCE RELY. adv. [from fincere.] Ho- 
neftly ; without bypocrify ; with purity 
of heart. 
The 
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ardi Thepurerandiperfeéter our religion fs, the wor- 
Vhier effects it hath in. them who ftedfaftly and 
Sincerely embrace ivy 5 | l Hooker. 
That you may, fair lady, | 
Perceive I {peak fencerely, the king's majefty 
Do:s purpofe honourto you. Sbakefp: Henry VIII. 
In your whole reaioning, keep your mind fin- 
- @rely intent in the purfuit of truth. Wares’s Logick. 
Since RENESS.) 2. /. [ fincerité, Fr. from 
SINCERITY. fincere:] 
1. Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 
Jetus Giyin has purchafed:for us terms of recon- 
ciliation, who will accept of jincerity inftead of pe:- 
fection ; but then this fizcerity implies our -hon:ft 


„endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. | 
2. Freedom from hypocrify. 

In thy €onfort ccafe to fear a foe; 
, For thee the feels fincerity of woe. Pope's Ody fiy." 


Sinpon. z: J) [Lat.} A fold; a wrapper. 
Theie were found a book anda’ letter, both 
| written inthne parchment, and wrapped in firdons 
of linen. », Baccn. 
SENE. n.f- [Anus, Latin.] A right fae, 
in geometry, is a right hne drawn trom 
One end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end 
of that arch; or it is.balf the chord of 
twice the arch. Harris. 
Whateverinc'in tions the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the fre of the angie ’of ‘incidence of 
every ray, confidered apart, thall have to the fine of 
the angle of retraction a conftant ratio. 
Cheyne’s Philofog bical Principles. 
Si NECURFE. x. f. (fne, without, and cura, 
care, Lat.] An office which has revenue 
without any employment. 
A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. 


Ayliffe. 
No fimony nor finecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 
SINEW. n.f. [renpe, Saxon ; fenewen, 
Dutch.] 
t. A tendon ; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 
The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 
Mute and amaz'd, my ha'r with terror ftood ; 
Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Dryden. 
A finew cracked feldom recovers its former 
ftrength. Locke. 
g. Applied to whatever gives ftrength or 
compactnefs : as, money. is the /jimews 
of war. 
Some other fncws there are, from which that 
~overplus of ftrength in perfuafion doth arife, 
> Hooker. 
Such difcouraging of menin the ways of an ac- 
tive, conformity te the church’s*rules, cracks the 
fnews of government; efor \ityweaken and damps 
the {firits of the obedient, ; South. 
ia the principal figures of a. pi@ure, the: painter 
if to employ the meus of his art; for in them 
confists the principal beauties of his work. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
a. Mufcle or nerve. Ad 
The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itfelf doth fhed 
By finews, which extend from head to foot ; 
And, likera- net; all o'er the body fpread. Daviese 
To Si’wew. wv. a. (from) the noun.) “To 
knit’as by finews. Not in ufe. 
Aik the lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So fhalt thou /inezy both thee lands together. 
n ] d Skakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
Si°NEWED. adj. [from fizew.] 
1. Furnifhed with finews. l 
_ __ Strong finero’d was the youthy and big of bone. 
- A Dryden. 
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2. Ströngs firm; vigorous. 
i Fle will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well fnewed to our defence. 
Shakefpearc's King Jobn. 


Si’ NEWSHRUNK, adj. [firem and forunk.] 
A horfe is faid to be /rnew/brunk when 
he has been over-ridden, and fo fa- 
tigued that: he. becomes gaunt-bellied, 
by a ftiffnefs and contraAion of the two 
firnews whichvare ‘under bis belly. 

Farvier’s Di@. 


Sinewy. adj. (from fnew. ] 


1. Confifting of a finew; nervous. The 
nerves and finews are in poetry often 
confounded, from zervus, Latin, which 


fignifies a finew. 
The finewy thread my brain lets falls 
Through every part, 
Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 
2. Strong ; nervous ; vigorous ; forcible. 
And for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To finewy Ajax. Shakefp. Triclus and Creffida. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moft firewy fword{men. Shakefpeare 
The northern people are large, fair-coniplex- 
ioned,. tiong, finewy, and courageous. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Fainting, as he reach’d the fhore, 
He cropt his finewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform’d their office, 
Si’nFuu. adj. [fin and full. ] 
1. Alien from God ; not holy 3 unfanc- 


tified. : 
Drive out the finfu/ pair, 
From hallow'd ground th’ unholy. Milton. 
2. Wicked; not obfervant of religion ; 
contrary to religion. It is ufed both of 


perfons and things. 
Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 
Whofe ftaggering fteps, thy fteady,hand doth lead, 
And fhews the way hissfinful foul to fave, 
Who better can the way to heaven, afead. 
Fairy Queen. 
Nature herfelf, though pure of finful thought, 
Wrought in her fo, that, fceing me, she turn'd. 
, Milton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paffions as fnful de- 
feéts-and irregularities, as fo many deviations from 
right realon, making paffion to be only another 
word for perturbation. Scuth. 


SinruLiy. adv. [from finful.] Wick- 
edly ; not pioufly ; not according to the 


ordinance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutifh wrath 
Sinfully pluck'’d, and not a mae of you 
Had fo much grace to put it in my mind, 
Shake/peare’s Richard ITI. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf 
innocently and eafily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleafe others finfully and difficultly, and 
perhaps unfuccefsfully too. Scuths 
SiNFULNESS. n: f- [from fAnful.)}. Alic- 
nation from God; neglect or violation 
of the duties of religion 3 contrariety to 
religious goodnefs. 
I am fent 
To thew thee what fha'l come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expeét to-hear 5 fupernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs of men. Milton. 


Pcevifhnefs, the general fault, of fick perfons,, 


is equally to be avoided:for the folly and finfwlnc/s. 
Wake. 


To SING. win. preterite J fang, or Jung ; 
participle paff. Jungi [ringan, Saxon; 
fingia, Mandick 3 finghen, Dutch.} 

t. To form the voice to melody 3 to arti- 
calate mufically. 
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pe ost Orpheus withehis lutermade treespa> A 


And the ;mountaia tops thatifreeze, 
Bow themfclves when he did fing ¢ 
Tg his mufick plants and flowers © 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowera lh? 
There had made a lafting {prings `; 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 
Then they for, fudden joy did weep, 
And fone tor furrow furg. . Shake/p. King Lear. 
They rather had beheid 
Niflentious numbers pestering treets, than fee 
Our trade{men finging in their fhops, and going 
About their funttions friendiy. Shak. Coriclansus. 
The morning ftars fang together. Job. 
Then, fhall che trees of the wood fing out at 
the prelerce of the Lord. I Chron, xvie 3 3. 
Their airy limbs in {ports they exercife, 
Some in heroick verle divinely fing. Dryden. 
2. To utter {weet founds inarticulately. 
The time of the finging of birds is come. 
Cant. 11. 126 
You will fooner bind a bird from finging than 


from flying. Bacon. 
Join voicesy all ye hirds, : 
That /inging up to heaven's gate afcend. © Miltone 


And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging birds, in filver cages hung. 

Dryden's Ovid, 

Oh! were Finade, by fome transforming pow'r, 

The captive bird that fing: within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy lift'ning ears employ, 
And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. 

Pope's Summera 


Pope's Odyffty. | 3. To make any {mall or fhrill noife. 


Aman may hear this fhower jing in the winds 
Skake/peares 
You, leaden’ meffengers, 
Fly with falfc aim ; pierce the ftill moving air, 
That fings with picrcing į donot touch.my. lord. 
Shake/peares 
We.hear this fearful tempeft fing. Stakefpeare. 
O'er his head the flying fpear 
Sung innocent, and fpent its force in aire 
4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her.exalt hêr melancholy wing, 
And rais'd from earth, and fav'd from paffion, fng 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy'd, 

Of ufcleis wealth; and greatnefs unenjoy"d. Price. 
To SinG. v. a. 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Mefliah fing. Mikons 

I fing the man who Judah's fceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Cowley, 

Arms and the man I finge, “Dryden's Encide 

Well might he fing the day he could’not fear, , 
And paint the glories he was fure to wear. Smith. 

2. To celebrate ; to give praifes to, in 


verfe. 
The lat, the happieft Britith king, 
Whom thou fhall paint or I thall fing, Addi/on. 


3- To utter harmonioufly. 
Incles, cuddiffes, cambricks, lawns, why he fuge 
them over.as they were gods and goddefies., Shake 
They that waited us required of us mirth, fay- 
ing, Sing us one of the fongs of Zion. 
Pfalmt caxxviis 3 
How could we to'his godhead Ang ` 
Fore'd haliclujahs ? Miton. 
To Sinae.v.a. [pengan, Saxon ; ëng- 
hen, Dutch.) ‘To fcorch ; to burn flightly 
or {uperficially. 
They bound the doétor, 
Whofe beard they have /ing'’d off with ‘brands of 
fire. Shake/peare. 
Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would 
call this.enterprize the fingeing of the king of Spain's 
beards Bacon. 
That neither was finged in the: combuftion of 
Phaeton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 


Popes 


Deucalion. Brown. 
They leave a finged bottom all involv’d 
With ftench ana fmoke. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
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Ii Angeduthe’ toes ofvanm ape through ia burning 
glais, and he never would endureitafrer. > L'Efir. 
Thus riding,on hisjcurs,:be,. feem'd.to pafa 
A sulling fire atong, and finge the grates, Drydens 
Sinope. n. f [from fng.}] One that 
, fings > one whofe profeffion or bufinefs is 
to fing. . 
» His flching was like an unkkilful finger, he kept 
nime. + Séeke/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjer. 
l gat me men fingers and women, fingers, and the 
delights of the fons of mene Eccl. iins. 
To-the chief fager on my fringed inftruments. 
. itt. 
Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the 
better fingers; becaule they are more lively. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 
I might; like Orpheus, with mynum'rous moaa 
Melt to compaffion : now my trait’rous fong 
With thee'confpires to du the Sager wrong. Waler. 
The birds know how to chufe their fare 5 
To peck this frait they all forbear: 
Thofe cheerful frgers know not why 
‘Khey Mould make any hatte to dies) Waller. | 
The, Grecian tragedy was: at firit nothing but a 
chorus of fingers. Dryden. 
Si Nornomaster. nf (fing and mafier. | 
One who teaches to fing. 
He emploved an itinerant fngingmafler to inftruct 
them rightly in the tuncs of the Pfalms. 
Addificn’s SpeEtator. 
SINGLE. adje[ fagalus, Latin. 
1: One ; not double ; not more than one. 
[he words are clear and eafy, and their origi- 
nals ave of fing/e«Ggnification without ‘any ambi- 
guity. Soatb. 
Some werc finglealts, though each complete ; 
But ev'ry at. ftood ready to repeat. »| x, pith 
Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 
A Jingle concord in.a double name. Dryden. 
b High Alba, 
A lonely defart, and an ompty land, 
Shall? fearce alford,, for needtyl hours of rcft, 
A fingle houfo totheig benighted. gueft. 
Fe os Addifon on Italy. 
Where the poefy or oratory thines, a_fingle read- 
ing is not fufficient to fatisfy a mind that hasa 
true tafte į Nor can we aake the fulleit improve- 
ment of them withous proper reviews. 
> Watts on the Mind. 
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l Pygmalion’; | stalk 
Abhorr'd all womankind, byt moft.a wifes 
So /irgle chofe to live, and fhunn’d,to.weds.; n 
Well pleas'd,to want.a confort.of his bede. Dryden 
6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. 
Tomake tlowers double, is efiected. by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on,the contrary, 
double flowers, by neglecting and not removing, 
prove fingle. ` Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
7. Pure; aucorrupt ; not double- minded ;, 
fimple- A {criptural fenfe.. ; 
The lightof the body is the eye: 
be finyley thy!whole body fhall be full.of lighr. 
, Matt. vi. 22. 
8. That in which one is oppofed to one, 
He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands aftrightt, 
Shall kill the Gaulith king inying/e fight. 
Dryden's Æ neid. 
To Si’ xGLe. v. a. [from the adjective. } 
1. To chule out from among others. 
I faw himin the battle range about, ==> 
And how he fingled Clifford forth. Sbak. Hen. VI. 
Every man may havea peculiar favour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, fs yet fenfible 
unto dogs, who lerebycan' firgle out their matter 
in the dark. Bacen. 
Dott thou already fing/e me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd.thee.s Ati. Agemf. 
Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a friic thy mother 
Jingle out. Dryden. 
Single the lowliet of the am‘rous youth 5 
Afk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 
2. To fequefter 5 to withdraw. ; 
Yea finiply, faith Bafl, and univerfally, whether 
it be in works of -naturcy-or of voluntary choice, 3 
fee-not any thing done as it fhould tbe, if it be 
wrought by an agent /ing/ing itfelf from conforts. 
a Hooker. 


3.. To take alone. ‘ 
Many men there are, than whom ‘nothing is 
more commendable when they are fing/ed; and yet, 
in fociety. with others, nonce lefs fit to anfwer the 


4. To feparate. a 
Hardly they herd, which by good hunters jizg/ed 
’ are Sidney. 
SI'’NGLENESS. n. f. [from fingle.]. Sim- 
plicity; fincerity ; honet plainnefs. 
It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but 
the finglene/s of their belief, which God accepteth. 
Hooker. 
Men mutt be obliged to go through their bufinels 
with finglenefs of heart. Law. 
St'NGLY. adv. [from fingle.} 
1. Individually ; particularly. 
' Tf the injured perfon be not righted, every onc 
of them is wholly guilty of the injuftice, and there- 
fore bound to reititution fing’y and entirely. 
Taylor's Rule ef Living Holy. 
They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men fingly and perfonally good, or 
tend to the happinefs of fociety, Tillotfon’s Serm. 
2. Only; by himfelf. 
Look thee, "tis 1o 3 thou finely honeft man, 
Here take: the gods out of my mifery 
Have fent thee treafure, Shak. Timon of Athens. 
3. Without partners or afflociates. 
Belinda 
Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 
Atombre fing/y ta decide their doom. „~ Pope. 
4. Honeftly ; fimply.; fincerely. . 
SI’NGULAR. adj. [ruguliery Fre fingu- 
Jaris, Latin.) l 
1. Single; not complex ; not compound. 
f That idea which reprefents one particular deter- 
minate thing, is called a fingulur idea, whether 
fimple, complex, or compound. Watts. 
2, {In grammar.] Exprefling onlyone; 
not plurals. 
If Ss, Paul's (peaking of himifclf in the frit ger- 


2. Particular; individual 
As nofingle roan is born with a right of con- 
_strouling the opinions.of all the reft, fo the world 
-has r.o, title to’ demand. the whole time of any par- 
ticularperfon.. , | Pcpe. 
If one. fingle word. were to exprefs but one fimple 
idea, and nothing elfe, there would be icarce any 
mitaka M 5 7 H aits. 
3. Not compounded. 

As. fimple, ideas ,areoppofed)to complex, and 
Single ideas to pe Laat {>. propofitions are-dif- 
tinpuifhed: the Pagli tongue has fome advan- 

"tage abovesthe- learned languages, which have no 

- ufual word to diftinguith firg/e trom fimple. Watts. 

4. Alone ; having no.companion ; having 
no, afatant.: 

Servant of God, well hat thou fought 
Phetbetter fight, who fzgle bat maintain'd 
Againft revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. 

Miltcn. | 
2° Mis wifdom fuch, 
Threekingdoimns wonder, and three kingdoms fear, | 
Whilft jingle he. food forth. | (Denbam. 

In fucet.poffeffion of the fairy place, 
Single, and conicious toi myfelf alone 
Ot plealures to th’ excluded world, unknown. 

ay: Dryden. 

5. Unmarried. 

Is the jingle man therefore: bleffed ? nos as a 

walled town is more worthier than a village, fo 
` ta the forehead of a masried man more, honourable 
Uun the bare brow of a bachelor.  Skatcjpcare. 
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duties which are looked for atitheir hands.» Hooker. | 
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© fon fingular has fo various: meanings) *his ufe of 
the firit peefon plural-has a greater latitude. “Locke. 

3.) Particular; ‘unexampled. © 8” 
So fingular a fadnefs k 
Muf have a caufe as ftrange as the effet. ==" 
l To Denbam's Sophy. 

l Doubtiefs, if you are innocent, your cafe isiex- 

} tremely hard, yet itis not frgulare Temale Quixctes 

4. Having fomething not common toothers. 
It is: commonly ufed in a fenfe of -difs 
approbation, whether applied to perfons » 
or things, toot SERINE | ¥ ; 
My His zeal it i eg 
_ None feconded, as Avgu/ar and rath.” “ Milren, 

Itis very commendableito beifingular intanysexD 
ccllency, and.scligion, is the»greateftyexcellency:: 
to be finguiar in aoy, thing thatis wife.and worthy, |, 
is not a difparagemcnt, but.ajpraifes» b- Dilletjonss 

5- Alone:;.that-of which theresis but one. 

‘Yhefe bufts of the emperors and empreffes'are all 
very fearce, and fome of them almolt fixpular in 
theirkinds" S5 Aya T a pa a adijers: 

SINGULARITY. ne fe [ fingularit?, Fr. 
from fingular:] pa E, 

‘te: Some, character. or quality by which 
one is diltinguithed: from all, or from 
moft others. ew 

Pliny addeth this frgu/arity to that foil, that the 
fecond year the very falling down of the feeds yiela- 
eth corn. | Rakizb. 

2. Any thing remarkable; a curiolity 5. 
uncommon character or form. 

. Your gallery 
Have we pafs’dithrough, not without much content 
In mary frgu/arities; büt we faw not l 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ftatue of her mother. Shak. Winter's Tales 

i I took neticeof this little figure for the fnfela- 
rity of the intrument.: it is not.unlike a violins! 

i Addilcn on Italy, 

3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 

St. Gregory, being himfelf a bithop of Romes 

| and writing -azainft the-ticle of univerfal bithop, 
faith thus : None of all my predeceffors ever cn- 

|  fented’to ufe this ungodly tide ; no bifhop of Rome 
ever took upon him this name of fingudarity. Hooker. 
Catholicifms which is here attributed unto the 
church, muft be underftood in oppofition to the le- 
gal fingularity of the Jewiih nation. Pear fine 

4. Charaéter or manners different: from 
thofé of others. 

The fpirit of fingularity in a few ought to give 

place to publick Judgmente, HHozker og 

Though, according to-the practice of the world, 

it be fitgular-tor mem thoroughly to live up to 

the principles of their religion, yet Angu/arity/in 
this, matter is a fingular commendation of it.’ 

Tillosfon’s Sermint. 

Singularity in fin puts it out of fathion, fince’to 
be alone in any’ prattice feems toomake the judg- 
ment of the wogld againiteit; bur the concurrence 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which they 
concur. South. 

To SYnGuuUaRnizs. v. a. [e fngularifer, 
‘Fr, from Azgular.) To make fingle.. 

SINGULARLY. adv. [from Angular.) Pare 

ticularly ; in. a manner not. common to. 

others. 
Solitude and fingularity can nejther daunt nor 
difgrace him, unlefs we could fuppoic it'a difgrace 


“a 
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to be firgularly good. Scuth, 
SiincuLt.n n. [/ingultus, Latin. J A figh. 
Spenfer. 


‘Sinister. adj. ( finifer, Latin.] 

1, Being on the left hand; left; not 

` right; not dexter. It feems ta be ufed, 

with the accent on the fecond fyllable, 

at leaft.in the primitive, and on the.firft 

inthe fgurative fenfe.. | 
ots te My 
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T. To fall gradually. | 


The arrow went out at his heart, and he funk 
= down in his chariot, ~ y 
3. To énterOr penetrate into any body. 
| David took ‘a ftoneland Mang ir, ibd fmote the 
Philiftine, that the tune fank into his forehcad. 
A Veith EES p Sam xviis ‘gg. 
to a level. 
In vain has nature form`d _ 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his paffage ; 
‘He bounds o'er all 5 vi@torious in his march, 
The Alps and Pytenesnsyink before himi 


A ~ 
S ÒN 
is Ju MM ysother's Blood! > S7 
Runs-ôn-thc'dexter check ; andithis fnifer’ pu 
Bounds tn my fire's bakefp. Troilus and, Crefite 
Captain, Spurio, with Jus, cicatrice, aia, emblem 

of war, here on, ni ind er cneek. 
vet eS 4ukelfe: 


res As tuell tbat ends, tell. 
é è t i " > a a 
BUREE a ee 
4 Py) i $r’ ve "a p E i kas Ý 
‘= Crooked by nature, bentanas now appears, ' 


More tothe part finif-r from meidrawh. Milton., 

*Phelfpleen is unjuitly introduced to invigorate 
the Ari/ter free} which; bei ny ditsted, would rather 
infirm and debilitate ic. Brotun’s Vulgar Errours. 
* In his finifer hand; inttead of ball, yy 


ra 


44 To lofe height ; to fall 


eee i, ag i Bar I  N Addifons Cato. 
H i t t Te- D den. $ et py t’i i at ` 
He plac’d a mighty mug ¥ potent al ms Dry. e Ps TO lole or want neich, 
2. Bad P . perverte’; corrupt > eee What were his marks p tan, kin cheek; blue 


from honetty > uvfair.' = > 
Ist folRranze amatter to find a good'thing fur- 
»thered by ill. mea of a fnfler intent and purpofe, 
whofe forwardnels is not therefore a’bridle'to fuch 
as fawour-the (ame: caufe with acbetter andefiucere 
meaning ? . i Ace het! of’ d Hooter. 
The dake of Clarence was foon’ after by finifter 
means made clean away. © ‘Spenjer on Ireland. 
“Whentare there! more‘ unwarthy men chofen to 
OfRees, when is there more ftrife and*contention. 
* avout eéttians, Oriwhen do pattial and’ finifter af- 
fcions- moreultcr themfelves, tiaswhemaa elec- 
tion is committed tamany ei iyat: Whitgifte. 
_ He proteffes to have,seceived no finer miesture 
from his judge, but, mot willingly humbles him- 
felt to the determination of juftice. 
: > Shakzfpeare’s Meafure fer Mcalure. 
Thafe may be accounted the left hands uf courts ; 
performs that are. fuil of nimble and finifer tricks 
‘and fhifts, whereby they pervert the’ plain oouries 
of courts, and bring juttice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths. | Jo) ot. yt Bacon's Efjays. 
The juft perfon hai given the world-an aflurance, 
by the conftant tenor of his’practice, thar he mates 
. a confcieace ofthisways, and that he {corns to un- 
dermine another's intereft by any finifler or inf: 
rior arte id sii tw | Sowrb, 


> [Prifre, French.) . Unlucky} inauf- 


icious. | The accent is here on the fe- 


cond fyllable. z 
Tempt it-again ; that is thy at, or none: “ 

What all the teveral ills that vifit earth, . 

Brought forth, by night with a finir birth, 

Plagucs, famine; fire, could not reach unto, 

‘The fword, nor furfelts, let thy fury doe  B. anf. 


SI’NISTROUS. adj [frufer, Latin.) Ab- 
furd; perverfe;. wrong-headed > in’ Fr. 
gauche. $ 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the 
moft fnifirous and abfurd choice. Bensley. 

Si’rrsprousLy. adv, [from fnifrous.] 

1. Withva tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy arefinifrcufly difpofed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and f» 
have bat weak and imperfet-ufe of the gat. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


2: ‘Perverfely; abfurdly. ` l 


To SINK. v.n. pret. L/unk, anciently fonk; 
„part. fuxk or Junkers [yencan; Saxon ; 
Jenken, German.) 
t. To fall down through any medium.> not 
to {wim ;-to go-to therbottom. 
As rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom,of, thesfea 
With funken wreck and fumlefs treaturies, 
Sbakefpeare s ilenry V. 
In with the river firk, and with it rofe 
Satan, involv’d in rifing mift; then fovght 
Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
He fwims,6r finks, oF wades, or creeps, or flies. p 
4 ` Mi:lesn. t 
The pirate jinks with) his ill-gotten gains, 
And nothing to another’s ufe remains. Dryder. 
Suppofing feveral in a tempat will rather perish 
than work, would it not be madnefs in-the reto 
chufe to fnk together, rather, than do more than 
_ Uacis fare ? Audifonon the War, ¥ 


eye and funken. D Shakelpeare’s As you ike it. 
Deep, dinted wrinkles onher theeks fhe draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleis areherjawss Dryd. 
6. To be overwhelmed, or depreficd.. ~- 
|. Our country*finksbeneath the yoke} 
It weeps, it blcedsy andveach new day a'gath 
Isaddedito han wounds.) = 9%) Shakefpe Macbeth. 
They arrhign’d fhall fink >f i 
„Beneath, thy fentences nay Ja bany gMilton. 
t Bur'if you this ambitious pray`r deny, 
Then let, me fink berfeath proud, Arcite’s arms 3 
And, lence dead, let him poffefs her charmse 
y Peia $ : Dryden 
7. To be received ; to be impreffeds 
Let thefe fayings 44 down into your ears. 
l : TAE Luke, ix. 44. 
Truth never firks into thcfe men’s minds, nor 
i gives any tindture tu them. Litke. 
8.» To decline ; to decreafe.;.to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it ees,” 
And finks in minutes which in! ages rofes “Dryden. 
This: republick hasrbeen smuch “more powerful 
than it is at’pre'enty/as.it is {till likelier to fiz than 
increafe.in its dominions. t Addifon on Tealy. 
Let not the firejink or lacken but increafe. 
Mortimer. 


g. To fallintoreft‘or indolence. 
ef M |Wouldft tbou have metfnk away 

In pleafing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 

When ‘every moment Cato’s life "s st take ? 

Addijon’s Cato. 
10. To fall into any ftate worfe than the 
former ; to tend to ruin. 
Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A finking empire longer to fuitain.-4 Dryde VEn, 
To SINK. va. ` 
1. To put under water ; to difable from 

{wimming or floating.. | 

A {mall fleet of Englifh: made an hoftile inva- 

F fiomor incurfionupen their havens and roads, and 

fired, unk, and) carried away ten thoufand ton of 

their great thipping. ` Bacon. 
2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fields by. inking ditches two fcet deep, and in the 
{pace of. ten years the ditches are digged’ again for 
iron fince produecd. Boyle. 

Near Geneva aré quarries of freeftone, that run 
under the lake: when the water is at loweft, they 
make within the borders of it a little fqnare, in- 
clofed within: four wails: in this fquare they fink a 
pit, and-dig for freeftone. 

To deprefs ; to degrade: 

A mighty king Tam, an earthly god ; 
J raife or fink, iraprifon, or fer free ; 
And life or deathidepends on ‘my decrees "Prior. 

‘Frifling painters ‘or tculptors bettow infinite 
pains upon the moft infignificant parts of a figure, 
till they ink the grandeur of the whole. 


3- 


4. To plunge into deftruction.. 
Heav'n bear witnefs, 
And, if have a confcience, let it fink mep. 
Ev‘n as the ax falls, if Lbe not faithful... Shak. 
ç.. To make to fajl. 
Thefe are fo far from raiGing mountains, that 
they overturn and fing down fome before ftanding, 


F Woodward. 
2 


2 Rings, ix. 24., 


Addifon, F. 


Pope's Ejjzy.on Homer. 


and undermine others, finking them into tife abyfs. |. 


SIN 


6, To bting low; to diminifly in'qnantity. 


-When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ftream,’ 

- You funk the river with repeated draughts, j 
Who was the laf ‘in all your hot that thirfted > “ 

enl + Aiddifor. 
7. To.crufs; to overbeay ; to deprefs.. 
That. Hector was in certainty of death, andide- 
prefed with the confcience of an ill caufe : if you 
will not grant the'firft of the fe will fink the fpirit of 
a hero; you “!l/at lealt allow the fecond may.” Pepes 
8. Lo.dimimifh ; to degrade. ta 
h They catch at all opportunities of -ruining our 
trade, and finking the figure’ which. we make. 
FTRT , Addifon on the War. 
<t- Yomean not that we fhould fnk our figure out of 
covetoufnets; and deny.ourfeives the proper con- 
yenicnces of our ftation, only that we may lay up a 
fuperfluous treafure. Rogersa. 
g- To make. to decline. l 
“Thy cruel and unnatural luft ofi power 
Has funk thy father more,tyan, ajl his.years, 
And made. him wicher inva green old ages, Reto. 
To labour for a Junk, cprrupted ftate. Lyttelton. 
10. Ta fupprefs ; to. conceal ; toantervert. 
df fent with ready money, to buy aay thing, and 
you happen ta be-out of pockcr,, finkethe-money, 
and tale upsthe goods on account. 
Swift's Rules to Servants. 
Sink. 2. f [rinc, Saxon. ] 
1. A drain ;, a jakes, 
Should by the cormorant belly be reftrain’d, . 

S Who is the fink o'th" body. Shake/p. Coriolanuse 
Pad humours garher toa bilé; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one fink, fo in Mhort time their núm- 
rbers, increafed, Hayward. 

Gather more filth than any fuk in towne 
Granvillee 
Returning homeiatinight, you “ll find the fink 
Strike-your oftended fenfe with double ftink. 
` a Swifte 
2. Any place where corruption is-pathered, 
What fnk of monfters, wretches. of loft mindsy 
Mad a‘ter change, and defperate‘im their ftates, 
Wearied and gail’d with their neceffities, 
b Durft have thougherit ?' Ben ‘Fonfon's Cataline, 
M Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n, and God her 
father, 
Into this world, corruption’s fink, is fent; 
Yet fo much in her travail the doth gather, 
That the returns home wifer rhan fhe went. 
Donnes. 
SiNLEss. adj. (from fr: ] Exempt from: 
Rte ate, | 
Led on, yet fiale/s,-with defire to know 
What neater might concern him. 
At that tafted fruit 
The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 
His courfe "intended 5 élfe how had the world: 
Inhabited, though fin/efs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat? Milte- 
Infernal ghof's andvhellith faries round» ) 
Environ’d thee ;\fome howi'd, fome yell*d, fome 
fhriek'd, me | se 
Some bent at thee their ficry darts, while thou 
Sat’t-unappal’d in calmeand'finle/s peace. Miltone- 
No thoughts like smine hipi/n/g/s foul profane, 
Obfervant of. the right. Dryden's Ovidi 
Did God, indeed, infift,on a finlefs and unerring 
obfervance of all this multiplicity of duties; had 
the Chriftian difpenfation provided na remedy for 
our lapfes, we might cry out with Balaam, Alas ! 
who fhould live, if Gud did this ? Rogerse 


Sinvessness.x./. [from /ule/.} Exemp-=-. 
tion from fin. 

We may thelefs admire-at his-geasions*conde— 
fcenfions to thofe, the finle/Juefs of whole condition 
will keep them from turning his vouchfatemente’ 
into any thing, but.cecafions of joy and gratitude. 


l Boyle's Serapbick Lovci 
Sinners nf [from fae] 
in One at enmity with God ; onè not’ 
| truly or religioufly good: 
Ler the boldettfinner take this one confideratiom) 
along with bim, when he-is going to fn, that eis 
E. 
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Miltons 


SUI 
ther the fin; bois about to abever comes to be par: 
doned or no, yet, as foon asitis acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his falvdtion upon; the venture, 
aud makes it ten to one odds againft him. Soxurb. 
Never confider yourfelves as perfons that aresto 
be feen, admircd, and courted by men ; butias poor 
finner Mat fre to fave yourfelves from the vanities 
and follies of a miferable world, by hamility, de-. 
votion; and felfsdenial. Law. 
2."An offender ; 3 criminal. 
Here *s that which is too weak to be a finner, 
honeft water, which ne'er left man i’ th’ mire. 
a Shakefpeare's Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury hakes* 7H 
The founding whip, and brandifhes her {nakes, 
Andithe pale fnrer with her fifters takes. “Dryden. 
Thither, where Sinners may have reft,T go, 
Where flames refin'd in breafts its aint ee 
ope. 
Whether the charmer _/ianer it or faint it, 
Vf foily grows romantick, I muft paint its | Pope. 
SinO°PFERING. `N. f. [fx and offering. | 
An expiation or facrince for fin. 
The feth of thebullock fhalt thou burn without 
the camp = it is a frroffering. Ex. xxix. 14. 
Sr Noper or Sinople. n. fi [terra pontica, 
Latin.] A fpecies of earth ; ruddle. 
l Ainfworth. 
Zo SI'NUATE. v. a (finu, Latin.] To 
bend in and out. — 
Another was very perfet, fomewhat Iefs with 
the margin, and more finuated. Woodw. on. Foffils. 
Sinua’ tion. m: fa [from finuate.} Abend- 
. > i 
ing tn and out. 
Thé human brain is, in proportion’to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes; "in propor- 
. tion to their bodies, and fuller of anfraétus, or 
Sinuations, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Sinuo’sity. 7. f. [from finuous.) The 
quality of being finvous. 
§1’nvovus. adj. [ finueux, Fr. from finus, 
Lat.) Bending in and out. 
Try with whatdifadvantygerthe voice will be car 
ried io an-horn, whieh is) line arched; or if a 
trumpet, which is a line retorted 5,or in fome pipe 
that were fiavous. 3 Bacon. 
Thefe,.as a line, theirlong dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with Jfinuous trace. 
l F Milton's Paradife Lof. 
In the diffeGtions of herfes, in the concave or 
Sinucus part of thefliver, Werest the gall is ufually 
“feated in quadrupeds, J-difeover an hollow, long, 
membranous fubftance, Brown. 
ST NUS > Hf { Latin. J l 
1: "A bay òf-the fea; an opening of the 
land. n ana 
Plato. fuppofcth his. Atlantis to have fankiall 
into the fea :aybether. that-be true. or ino, I du not 
, thinkeit, impoffible that: ome arms-ofethe feay or 
Jisu/es, might have had fuch an ggiginal. 
tothe ty» Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 
2.. Any fold.or.opeaing. l 
Zo SIP: v.a. „[yipan, Saxon; fipani | 
‘Dutch, ‘oer 


SIHIR 


: She rais‘d it tasher-mouthiwith fober grace ; 

_ Then fppizg, offer'd to the nexta u Dryden's Æneid. 
Sy Pp. n. J [from theverb,}) Afmall drauphs; 
as much as the mouth willshold. ©.. 

T “Her face o` fire oe 
With labour, and the thing fhe took to quench it 


. One fip of this. 
Will bathe the drooping {pirits in delight, 
Beyond the blifs of dreams. 


conveyed. ' 

Beneath th” ineéant weeping of thefe drains 

I fee the rocky fiphons ftretch'd immenfe, 

The mighty refervoirs of harden'd chalk, 

Of Riff compacted chiy. Tkomfen’s Autumn. 
Si’prer. x. /. [from fp.] One that fips. 
Si’pper. nf. [/op, fips fippet.| tA {mallfop, 
Str. nf. [fires Fro yeignior, {tale fenor, 
Spanith ; fenior, Lat. ] ` zis 
1. The word of refpe& in compellation. 

, Speak on, fr, $ 

I dare your worft objeétions : if I bluhh, 

It is to fee a nobleman want ‘manners. 


Bat, firs, be fudden in the eecution ; 
Withal obdurate ; do not let him pléad. 
Shakdpeare’s Richard M11. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he flew. Stak. 
. Ata banquer the ambaffador defired the wife men 
to deliver everyone of them*fome fentence of para- 
ble, that he might report to his king, which they 
did: -onlyone was filent, Which ‘the ambaffador 
perceiving, faid to him, Sir, tet it not difpleate 
yous why do not you fay fomewhat that’ I ‘may 
report ? He anfwered,: Report to your lord, that 
there are that cap hold their peace. Bacon's Apopb. 
2. The title of acknight’or ‘baronet.’ This 
word was anciently fo much ‘held effen- 
tial, that the Jews in their addreffes ex- 
prefed it in Hebrew characters. 
Sir Horace Vere, his brothes,.was the,principal 
in the active part. Bacon's War coith Spain. 
The court torfakes him, and 4r Balaam hangs. 
Pope. 
3. Itis fometimes ufed for man. 
I have adventur'd À 
To try your taking of a falfe’report, which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgmen:, 
In the eleétion of a fir fo rare. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our kings knighted in a fit of 
good humour. | 
He loft his roatt-beef ftomach, not being able to 
touch a fir-loin which was ferved up. Addifon. 
And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoaking /r-loin, ftretch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit, which 
is ftrong enough to turn a fr-loin of beet, fhould 
nobe able to turn a lark. Swift. 


She would to cach one fip. : Shakefp. Winter's Taiz. | 


Milton. | 

Si’ PHON. n. f. { ci@ov's ppho, Lat. phon, 

Fr. J A-pipe through which liquors:are |. j : 
H i SiR asas.. m ff cipiacig. }- An- inflame 


Shakefpcare’s Henry WAT. 


Si ROP. 
Si'RUP. J. vegetables boiled with fugar. 


1.. To drink by {mall draughts ; to take, 
at one ,appofition,.of the cup’ to the 


mouth, .no more’ than the mouth will 


contin? 
Soff. yielding mindsito water glide away, 
And fio withènymphs theirelerental tea. 
2=To drink in {mall quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
The hairy gown and moffy cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Ofvev'ry ftar that heav'n doth Mew, 
And every herb that ps the dew. 
3- To'drink out of. 
. The winged nation o'er the foret fies + I 
Then ftooping.on the meade and leafy.bow'rs, 
A hey kim the foods, and fp the purple fow'ss. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Si RE. AS. [ fre, Fr. fenior, Lat.] 
1. A father. 


Pope. ; 


Uled in poetry. i 
He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 

And raife his iffuelike a loving fre. Sbuk. H. V1. 
A virgin ís his mother, but his fre, 

The pow'r of the moft High. | Milton's Par. Lof. 
And now I leave the true and juft fupports 


‘OF legal princes and of honeft courts, 
Whole fires, great part’ners in my father’s cares, 


Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. Prior. 
Whether his huary fire he fpics, 
While thoufand gratcful thoughts arife, 
Or meets his fpoute’s fonder eye. 
Pope's Chorus to Brutus. 


z olt.isiufed in common {peech of beatts : 
j as, the horfe hada good fre, but a bad 


dam. ory 


> 


STS 


To Sir. v. n, To drink afmalliquantity a {i34 It is 'ufed ‘in compofitión: as, grand- 


firey Breat-grandfre. | 


To Sine. v. a. To begets to pr duce. t 


Cowards father cowards, and bafe things Jirethe 
bale. Shikelpeare. 


Siten. 7. J. [Latin.] A poddeis, wha 


enticed. men by. finging, and devoured 
v i e à; A 
them ;. any miichievous enticer. 
Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, withithy note, 
To drown. me in thy Gfter’s flood-of ‘tears! 


> Sing, fireny to thyfeif, andJ will dure; 


Spread o'er the firer waveathy golden hair, 


‘And as a bed All take theeyana there lie. Shak, 


mation of the brain and its membrane, 
through an exceffive heat of the fun. 


WS ll ` Dig 
SIRIUS. ». f. (Latin.] The dogftar. 
Stro’cco. a. fS. (Italian; frus ventus, 
‚ Latin.), The fouth-eatt or Syrian wind. 


_ Forth tufh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and. Zephyr, with their lateral noife, / 
S-rocco and Libecchio. Milton. 


Simran. nf (fr, ba! Minfhew.) A 


compellation.of reproach and infult. | 
Ga, firrak, to my ceil jr 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 
Shakefpeare's Timpef. 
Sirrah, There's no room for fac, troth, or ho- 
nefty in this bofom of thine. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, frrah, 
‘to hate’our family. | . L'Effrange. 
Gucls how the goddefs greets her fon, 
Come hither, Arrab ; no, begone. ` Prior. 


La. f [Arabick.]-. The juice of 


Shall 1, whofe cars her mournful. words did feize, 
Her words in Arup laid of {weetett breath; 
Relent. l e l Sideey. 
AE Not poppy, nor mandragora, > 


“3 Nör-all the'drowfy frups of the world; 


Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep, 
Which:thou owed’ft yefterday. Shakefp. O:kille, 
And firft, behold this: cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds, 
With fpirits of balmy and fragrant yyrops mixt. 
i Milton, 
Thofe expreffed juices contain the true effential 
falt of the plant ; for if they be boiled into’the con- 
fiitence at ajirep, and fetinia cool place, the effen- 
tial falt of the piant will thoot upon the fidesoftthe 
veffels. Arbatknce. 


SÉRUPrED. ad. [from firup.] Sweet, like 


firup; bedewed with fweets. 
Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the fyrup: leaves? = ° 


And tell the becs that theirs is gall. Drayton. 


SVeury. adj. [from frup.] Refembling 


firup. l 
Apples are of afirupytenactous nature. Mortimers 


Sise. 2, f. (contracted from affze.] 


You faid, if 1 return'd next Aze in Lent, 
Í thould bein remitter of your grace. Deane. 


Siskin, mf. [cbloris, Lat.) A bird; a 


greenfinchs wo). 


SISTERS m/f. [rpeoyen, Saxon; xufter, 


Dutch.] 


1. A woman born of the fame. parents; 


correlative to brother. 
Her fifier began to {cold. 
Sbake/peare’s Taming of the SErceau, 
I have faid to corruption, thou. art my father: 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my ffir. ` 


Fob, xvii. 14. 


2. Woman of the fame faith? a chriftian ; 


one of the fame mature; human being. 
If a brother or fiffer be naked, and deftitute of 
food, and youfay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
fou warmed and filled; notwithfanding, you give 
them 


SIT 


E 
them_not, thofe. things which are needful to the 
body 3 what doth it profit ? James, ii. V5: 
3. A female of the fame kind. i 
5300C "He chid the Afers, SOR , 
~ And bade sibs ie Shake/p. Macheth.. 
4. One of thefame kind ; one of the fame 
‘condition. w 
The women, who would rather wreft the laws 
Than let affer-plaintiff lofe the caute, 
Asi judges ‘on the bench more gracious are, 
And more:attent to brothers of the bar, 
Cried, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right ; | 
And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. 
l erii A Dryden. 
There grew two olives, clofett of the grove,” 
With roots entwin'd, and branches interwoves 
Alike their leaves, but notralike they {mil'd. _ 
With fffer-fruits : one fertile, one was wild. Prpe. 
Sister in Law. n.f. Ahufband or wife’s | 
- fitter. >” Arrests RAES 
“Thy fer in latis gone back unto her people :' 
return thou after thy fifer inlaw. Ruthy15.. 
Si‘srer Hoon. 7. f [from //er:] 
1. The office or duty of ‘a fitter. 
more She abhorr'd | ` it 
‘Her proper blood, and left to do the part 


$ 


i 
i 


Of fiferbood, to-do that of a wifes Dan. Civil War. |, 


2. A fetof fitters... 1° r'e 
3. Anumber of women of the fame order.. |' 
J tpeak, 


Withing a more itriét reftraine 
Upon the ffterbocd, the votarifts of Saint Clare. 
j Shakefpeare. 

A woman who flourifhes in her innocence, amidt: 
that fpite and rancour which prevails among her 
exafperated /iflerbood, appears more amiable. 

l i niae ha ~ Addifon`s Freebolder. 

SYSTERLY. ad. (from ffer.) Like a 
fiter ; becoming a fifter. 
After much dcbatement, 

My /fterly remorfe confutcs mine honour; 
And I did yield to him. 


thick ; "Laced Saxon ; fetten, Dutch.] 
3. To reft upon the buttocks. 
Theis wives do-it: beGde;them, carding wool. 
s l May's Virgil. 
Aloft; invawful ttate,. 
The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial tbrone.: 
2, To perch.. 
All new fathions be pleafant to me; 
Iwill have them whether.1 thrive or thee; 
Now lam a frifker, all men on me look, 
What fhould Ido bute cock on the hoop? 
What do ) care if all the world me fail, 
1 will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourd. 
3. To be ina ftate of reft, or idlenefs. .° 
Shali. your: brethren goto war, and fhall ye fr 
here ? ii Num 
Why fit we here each other viewing idly ?, Mi/r. 
4, To be in any local pofition. 
1 fhould be {till 
Plucking the grafs, to know where fits the wind : 
Peering in.maps for ports. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Thole _ 
Appointed to fir there had lefrtheir charge. Milton. 
The fhips are ready,.and the wind fits fair. 
A. Philips. 
5. To reft.as a weight or burthen. 


Your brother's death fies at your heart. Sbuk. 


When God ‘lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we |, 


USe 
Taylor. 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only galis 
our fores, and makes she burden that is upon us fr 
more untaly. f Tillotfon. 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain'’d behind, 
And horrour heavy far on every mind. Dryden. 
Our whole endeavours are intent toget rid of the 
prefent evil, as the firft neceflary condition to our 
happinefs. Nothing, as we paffiynately think, can 
equal the uncatinefs that firs fo heavy upon us. Locke. 


fear to die,. then the calamity fits heavy on 
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9. To be placed. in order to be painted. 


Shakefpeare. [ 
Fo Sir. v. n. preterite I fat. [ftan, Go- f| 


Dryden. |. 


SIT 
6. To fettle 3«to abide. 


That this new comer, fhame, 

There ft not and'reproach us. Milton. 
When Thetis blufh’d in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 

‘A fudden filence fate upon the fea, i 
And {weeping oars with ftruggling urg'd their way. 


Heto the void advanc’d his pace ; 
Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. 
To brood ; to incubate. 
As the partridge fitrerb on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, fo ‘he that getteth riches not by, right»; 
fhall'léaye them’ in the midft of his days. 
l Fore xviir i. 
-The egg laid, and fevered'from the body of the! 
“hen, hath no\more nourifhment from the hen ; but 
only a quickening heat when ‘the firteth. i? 
Bacon's Natural Hifory 


Dryden. 


T She miftakes:a piece of chalk for an eggs and frs: f" 


upon it in the fame manner. Addijon. 
8. To be adjufted ; to be with refpect to 
fitnefs or unfitnefs, decorùm ‘or inde- 
corum. 
This new and.gorgeous garment, majetty, 
Sits not fo gafy on me as you think. Sbakejpeare.| 
Heav'n knows. | el 
By what by-paths and indirect crook`d ways ` 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know well, 
How troublefome it jate upon my, head ; 
To thee it thall defcend with better quiet. Siake/p. 
Your preferring that to all other confiderations, 
does, in the eyes of all men, /it well upon you. 
Locke. 


One is under no more obligation: to extal every 

_ thing he finds in. the author he tranflates, than a 

painter is to make every face that fits to him hand- 

fome. Gartb.' 
10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a-farmer cannot hufband bis ground fo well, 

if he frata great rent; fo the merchant cannot 

drive his trade fo well, if he ie atgreat ufurys 

Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-lands were throwmup ta 

the laity ; would the tenants fs eafier in their rents 

than now? ~ . : Swift. 

1t. To be convened, as an affembly of a 

public or authoritafive kind ; to hold a 
fefion: as, the parliament fits,; thela 

generalicouncil fare an Trent. | 


‘12. Fo be placed at’ the table. 


“Whether is greater, he that firrerd at meat, or he 
that‘ferveth ? y `; Luke, xii. 27. 
13. To exercife authority. ; | 
The judgment:fħalli f/r, aad take away. his do- 
minion. Daniel. 


Down.to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfian in Eebatan fute. 
One council fts upon lite and death, the other is 
for taxes, and a third for tne diftributionsof jultice. 


Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment jit, 
Your ancient cmpire over love and wit. Row. 
14. To be in any folemn affembly as a 
«member. | <io 
Three hundred and twenty men fat in:council 
daily. 
15. Ya Sı T down. Down is little more than 
emphatical. 
Go and fit down to meat. Lake, xvii. 7. 
When we fr.decun to ourmeal, we need not fu- 
fpe& the intrufion of armed’ uninvited guens. 


16. To Sit down. ‘To begin a fiege. 
Nor would the enemy have jare dozen bifore it, 
till chey had-donc their. buGinefs in all other places. 
Clarendon. 


fatisfred. 


Dryden. | 


- 


Afies are yethat fr in judgments: Judges, ve 10. 


Milton. 


Fuad 


1, Mace.’ 


Decay of Piety.‘ 


17. To Sit down, To reft; to ceafe as , 


SIF 


Here e cannot fir down, but fill proceed in our 
fearch, and. leokvhigher for a fupport. Rogers. 


18. To Srrdown: To fettle; to fix abode. 


From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Getcs fat down. Spenfire 


19. To Srv out. To be without engage- 


ment.or, employment. 
~ They are glad,, rather than ft our, to play very 
fmall game, and to’make ufe of arguments, fuch 
as will not prove a bare Inexpediency. > 
Bifhcp Sanderfon’s Judgment. 
20. Yo Sit up. To rile from lying to fit- 
ting. 
_ He that was dead, fat.up, and began to fpeak. 
Luke, vile 
z2r. Fo Sit-up. ‘To watch ; not to go to 
bed. | , 


E 


i 


Be courtly, +, iy 

And entertain, and feaft, fit wp, and revel; 

Call all the great, the fair, and fpirited dames 

Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 

Of freedom. Ben Jonfri 
Some fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 

Their fiarp-edg'd tools. May. 
Mott children fhorten that time by fitting up with 

the company at night. Co 


Ta Sit... as 


To keep the feat upon. 


Hardly the:mufe can fir the head: rong horfes 
Nor would fhe, it fhe could, check his impetuous 
force. Priors 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows 
fit, it feems to be an active verb.) To 
place. on a feat. 

T hehappieft, youth viewing his progrefs throughs 
What perils paft what crofies to enfue, 

Would fhut the book, and jit bim-down and-dies 
Shakefpeares 
He came to vifit us, and, calling for a chair, fas 


bim down, and we fat down with him. Bacom 
Thüs’ fenc'd, 
But not at ret or eafe of mind, 
They fattbem down to. weep. Milton. 


3- To be fettled' to do bufinefs. © This is 
rather neuter. ° À 
The court was fat before Sir Roger came, but 
the juftices made room for the old knight at the 
head of them. set Addijine 
Sires aiff ftus, Lat.) 
1, Situation’; local:pofition. 
The city felf he ftrongly fortiges, ; 
Three fides- by fite it'well defenced hàst™ Fairfax. 
` Manifold freams 6f goodly ‘navigable rivers, as 
fo many. chains environed the fame fire and temple. 
pi, wig A A 1 Bacone 
If we`confidersthé'heartinatsiconktituent parts, 
we fhall find nothing Singular, but wbat isin apy 
mufcle. “Tis only the fire and pofture of their Te- 
veral parts that give it the form and functions of 
a heart. ve! Beatleye 
"Before my view appear’d a ftructure fair 5 
Its fite uncertain, if on’earth or aire 1 Popee 
2dr is taken’ by TAom/or for pofture or 
" fituation of a thing, with refpe& to it- 
felf ; but,impropesly., > 
And leaves the feaiblance of, a lover fix’d 
_Anemelanchol yyfite, wathy head: deciia'us yiil 
And love-dejected eyes. T homjon's Springs 
SVT Fasten. J [ftiand fat] A hard 
knob growing under the faddle. 
| ver" Farvier’s Di. 
Sırt. adv. [yvde, Sax.J Since ; feeing 
that. Obfolete. <4 
What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies 
of the dead ! afier which cuitom, notwithitanding, 
fiib ve was their cuftom, our Lord was contented 
that his own moft precious blood fbould be in- 
tombed. Hookers 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
Ill loye no friemd, fth love brieds fuch offence, 
Shake [pearee 
SITHE. 


S rT 
Siruz. nfe [F Ke, a, This word is! 
very varioully written by vauthors.: I, 
echavevchofen the orthography which is 
at once moft fimple and -mott agreeable 
to ‘etymology. ]. The inftrument ‘of 
mowing ; acrooked blade joined at right! 


angles to a long pole. , 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
. Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 
And then grace us in the difgrace of death: 
‘When, fpite of cormotant devouring time, 
Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may boy 
That honour, which’ mall “bate® his feytbe’s keen, 
edge 
And HN mg heirsof all ièternity. ; Shake/prare. 
Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gar-| 
dens, and other places, an old.man, bald, winged, i 
with .a frbe and an hour- glals. P:ack. on Dyagwing «| 
There rude impetuous rage does torm and Ffct 5. 
And there, as mafter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge feirbe, ftands impartial death, 
"With endlefs butine{s almott out of breath.Crajbaewe, 
While the milk-maid fingeth blithe, + | 
And the mower whets his jrithe. + »BTilrons! 
The brazen trúmpets kindle rage no more; | 
Bit ufelefs lances into fytbe fhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in_a phonghfhare e end? 
Pope. 
Grav'd: d'er ‘their feats the form of ‘Time was 
found, 
His féytbe revers ‘dy and both his pinions bound. 


Pope. 


i 
i 
i 


But, Stela, fay what evil odes 
Reports you are no longer young? 
r That Time fits with his /prbe to mow 
J Where erit fat Cupid with his bow? Swift. 
SitHe.a f° Time.” Obfolete: ad 
"The fodtifh"man thereat woxt'wond' rolls blith, 
* And humbly thanked him a thoufand feb. Sponjerd 
“Si rHENCcE. adv. [now Contracted, to face. 
“ See Since.] Since; sin latter times. | 
This gver-running and wafting of. the realm 
weas the beginning, of, alli, the other wis wh 
| Sisbence have afficted that land.|. i 
Spenfer: 5 ‘State a Irelan 
S'tuwess.adv. Since. oat 
SUTTER, afed iom] 
oe One that fits. 
The Turks are great /ircrs; ind Kid wak; 
whereby they fweatileis, fand, needibathing, morce | 


wal os Bacon, 
2. A bird that broods.; a 
The olded, hens.,are reckoned thei bef fiters 
-isand the youngeh the beit Jayers. Morgs idupoatidry. 
Sit TING. n. fc [from fr. ] 
>. The pofture of: fitting ona feat.” s 
t The att of refting | on’ a feat. i 
"Thou knoweft_ my down-/ fitting and mie up- 
‘ninge Palma. 
“4. A timeat which one exhibits bigwelt to 
yl painter. +o 


- 


aa Few. god, piQures; have teg AGEA jat ore 
fitingi neither i can a a good play be produced at a 
e 7) heat njiv 


4. A meeting of derattemBly: . 
bos PN wrire ‘yourdown 5 © we. 
Th: which fall point’ you forth at every | Githng, | 
“nW hat you muft fay. * PN SEURA (art. 
oe Jwi it\may de atkhat fcsing concludeds unlefs 
the necefity,of the, time prefs it |» Bacon. 
sı Arcourfejof Rudy unintermitted. 


$ 


hraa TA the sg nodetptapding pfeapy one of St. Paulis T 


Tiad i all thiugh ‘at one fitting ~ Lith. 
6., A time for which he fits, as ‘at: PAI 
“or work, ‘ora .vifit. 
W fat atte thaa madnefs reigns; i 
When ong thot firing many, hyndreds:drains 1 
And not enough: is lett him to fupply, 
‘Board.w BEC, OF va faotman’s livery. 
. Incubation... 
Whitt the ben is covering her CEEI the AN 


; . 


si” TUAT. £. part. adj. [from fitus, Lat.) | 


Sirus’ Tror A [from frwate ; 5 fituation,| 


3. Temporary ftate; circumiftances. Uled 


Or Wager laid at fix and feven. 


n Piyden. 
| 


Dryden. 


oye T 


SFX 


bird takes his Rand upen a Acighbabring Back 
aad amufes ‘her wish his fongs during the whole 
time of her fitting. Addifon. 


1. Placed with refpeét to any thing elfe. 
He was refolved to. chufe arwar, rather than to, 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fo great! 
and opujent a duchy, and firuate fo oppurtunely toi 
panndy England. | Bacon.| 
Within a trading town they hee abidep oe 
Full faisly f:ware va, a haven's fide. | 
Dryden's Nung Prif. i 
“The cye ia a part fo artificially compofed, and 
commodioully Jiruare, as nothing can be contrived 
better, for ufey, QPAD or, fecurity. 
i Ro on the Creation. 
2. Placed; ; contiing,. Paria ' 
Kaveh, hath this, variecy fen eau? n, 
OF pleafire Araaseinshiilband) dale. Miles Par. Lp. 


Fr.) 
i. Local refpet; pofition. | 
Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleatint fitu- 
ote andy fet ot with many bedutiful walks. f 
x , wdddifon's raly.. . 


A 


2. it eti ; fate. 


‘Though this is a Situation of the greateft i 
and tranquillity inhuman life, yct tivis ia by, no} 
means fit to be the fubject of “ail, men’s petitions: 
to God. Regers’s Sermons.’ 


of perfons in a dramatick fcene. . 


Sioen. >l fx, Fr} Twice three 5. one | 


more than five: | 
No incident-in the plece or play but muft. carry, 
on the main defign3allthings elfe are like fix: fin-, 
gers to the hand, when nature can do her orld 
swith fives vo olen? Dryden. 
That of fix: hath many refpetts. i in it, mot oniy, 
for the days. of tne creation, but its natural onfi- 
dexations as being a pertec, numbere , ; 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Six: and even. ni J. "TO be at fix and feven, 
is to bein ‘a itate of diforder and con- 
fofion. A ludicrous, PAPAS that has 
_ been Tong i in ufe -o , 

Al is Heien” 
And every thing is'lefe at fx ard fiven. SPoko.. 
In 1583 therefat^in’the fee"ót Romea ficrce 
thundering friar, that would fet all atjfix.and Jeven, 
or at fix and five, if yo ou allude,to hisnames Bacon, 
‘ “What blinder bargain ere was driv’, 
Hudibras 
John once turned hrs'mofher out of doors, to hit 
© great forrowṣ’ forè hip aftalt went on. áf fixes and 
NS. * Arbathnct, 
wThe_goddefs would no longer wais y 
Bur, rifingefrom her ‘chair oF Rate, 
\Left all below at ferand feven, 
Harnefs'd her doves and flew to heat’n. Swift, 
oY xpewce#. V [Ax and percei] A coin; 
"RUF a fillings, 
“Where, have you left the money that I save you? | 
pba THAR | that I had. Shakelpcare 
The wifet'mar might blah, ` 
i D— lov’ d fixpemce more than ha "Ip, 

Srxsco’R Mad [ fand core.) ‘Six times 
“twenty. 

Sixfeore and five miles it” ‘containeth i in circuit.’ 
. Sandys. 

JigeThe.crown of Spain hath enlatged the) bounds 

\ thescof, within this shih we eas muth more 
than, the Ottomaansa, on Baton. 

SEXT een. adj. [ pexey ne, Saxon. ] Six 
and tem apre) 

It returned the voice thirteen ihnen: and I have 

heard of others thatut wouly return jixteen times. 

Bacen. 

years, ‘we fhould, be 
atien OF eighteen. 

“Taylor. 


If men lived but tweut 
fatished tf they ‘died “bolt 


)Steenib to immer. « i 


S1z 


Siter’ NTH. oa [reeceota,, Saxon. J 
The fixth after the tenth 5 the ordinal 
of fixteen,. 

The firft'lot came forth to Jebiart, the fx- 

Cb rap, x xxiv. 14. 

SixTH. adj. [yixva, Saxon. ‘The firft’af- 

“ter the fifth; the ordinal of fix.’ 

You are more clement thin “ville, meny, : 
Who of their broken debtors fake an eae 

A fixth, ‘letting them’ thei ive’ again, Sbatfjeare 

There fered tothe kingdom, of Er: gland 

James the Sixeh, then king of Scotland. ` Baren 

SIXTH, 2. fo [rom the. adjechiyg. dasiixch 

bart.. — 

Only "the other ‘half would, Wri Fe i: 

feat for rational creatures, and) five fxrhs of the 

whale globe would shave beca rendered» ulelefss > _ 
Chesne’s Philofephical. Princ pies. 


Sixty, adv. [from /x.} In the fixth 


_ places, asokit 


Six bly, living cı creatures have more diverfity, of 
organs th: an pla Aise | l ,  Bacce. 


SiexXTIETH.. adj. { pixceogo%a, Saxon. ] 
The tenth mite times paana . the ordi- 
‘nal of fixtys | 

Let the appearing circleof the fire be three feet 
+ diameter, and the time of one entire circulation, of 
it the fxticth part of aminute, in a whole day 
there will be but 86,400 fuch parts. Digby on Bedics. 


Sixt x. adj. [poeg BAR ties Six times: 
ten. ~ 

When the boats were come + within Fety, yds of 
the pillarg, they. found themfelves ali „bound, and 
could go n5 farther. ' Bacora 
Ol which > times g, or-theyear 63, is concvived 

to carry with’ “te the mof confidetable fatality. ` 
Britons M1 wlgar Errourse 
SIZE. 7. J [perhaps rather čije, from incija, 

Latin; or’from a/f, French. ] 

‘I. Bulk; quantity of fuperfcies ; com 

; parative magnitude. 

’ ever verified my friends, 

With all the fize that verity s 
Would without lapiing fuffer: Shakelp. Cericlanns. 
1. Affany-decayed fhip be new made, it is more fit 

to make her a fige’ tefs than bigger, | Raleigh. 

The dittance judg’d for Mot of every fixe, 
“The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 
Dryden. 
Objects near our views ave ew greater than 
thole of a larger Azé, thateare more remotes Leche. 
i ‘Fhe martial goddeti; i 
Like thee, Tclemachus, in voice and fze, 
With speed dising from ftrect tw ‘treet the fics. 
Popa 
2. [afie old French. } A fettled quantity. 
In the following paffage it feems to fig- 
nify the allowance, of the table: whence 
‘they fay a fixer at Cambridg e. 
fet! Ax ‘not in thee Ki + 
To cut cff my train, to (cant my ies, 
“Ani, in contiufian, to oppor the bolt 
= Agin’ my coming in.  Séakefpeare’ s King deer 
3. Figurative bulk ; condition... i 
'Ehis agrees.too in nn contemptuof men of a 
lels fize and quality. L’ Efrange. 
They do not-confider the difference between ela- 
boraté difcourfes, delivered to princes or partfa- 
fents, and a plain fermony for the widdling of 
‘lower fize ot people. Sgvift. 
4.[ A/a, Italian. Any v eae or glutinous 
-fubitance..a) oi 


Fol Sev. "a, ffrom ee noun: ]. 
1. To adjult.or arrange according to Tize. 
The foxes weigh the geefe they carry, 
And, ere they ventucc on a ftream, 
Know how to fize themfelves and them. Huditras. 
Two troops fo match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodics built, for fire: igth, of equal age, 
Ta Mature fiz"d. . Dryden" s Knight's Tales 
2. [from 


= 
s 


SKE 


3. (from, aby). To fettle ; to fix. 

TOL There a ftatute for difperfing the ftandard 
ei bof the exchequer throughout England ; thereby to 
fize weights and meafures. Bacon's Henry VII. 
3 To,cover with glutinous matter ; to be- 
fmear with fize. © , i 
Siz D. adja [from fze.] Having a parti- 

edla magnitude. E | -> 

What my love is, proof hath -made you know 
And as my love is fiz'd, my fearis fo.  Sbakefp. 
That willbe a great horfe to a Welthman, which 
is but a fmall/one to a Fleming; having, from the 
‘different breed of their countries, taken feveral 
fized ideas, to which they compare their great and 
their little. ve Locke. 


Srzeaauen adj ffrem ze] Reafonably |” 


` balky ; of jutt’proportion to others. 
“We Hel fhould “bs “purged, fweated, vomited, and 
© flarved, tiil he come to a Jizeable bulk. Arbuthnot. 

“Sizer or Serviter. n. f.” A'certain rank 

of ftudents in the univerfities. ` 
They make a fcramble for degree : 

Mafters of all forts and of all ages, 
Eri Kcepêrs, fubffers, lackeys, pages.” Bp. Corbett, 
~SiVzEersvnfi Sper Scresars. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and faile, 
_ An apronjand fixers for headsand;fortaiie. Tuffer. 
‘DyNnessenf. {from fizy.) *Glutinouf. 
nefs ;' vifcofity,  - “4 

In rheumatifms, the fizinefs paffes off thickcon- 

~ © tents in the urine, or glutinous fweats. 
Fi:yer on the Humours. 

Cold is capable of producing a fizine/s.and vifcu. 

fity in the blood. Arbuthnot. 

S1’zy. adj. [from fixe.] Vifcous ;. glutin- 

ous. | ; 
The blood is fixy, the alkalefcent falts in the 
ferum produing coriaceous concretions. 

perres $ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SKa DDLE. n. fe [pceadmipye, ‘Sax. /cath 
wis barm “thence fcathle, feaddle.} Hurt ; 

damage. A Dia. 

Sxaopons. 2. A The embryos of bees. 
cal Bailey. 
KEIN. mf. [efcaigne, Fr.) A knot of 
thread or filk wound and doubled. 

“Why art thou thenJexafperate, thou idle im- 
material fein of Mey"d hlk, thou tafiel of a prodi- 
gal’s purfe ? Shake/peare. 

Our ftile fhould be like: ayRein of filk, to be 

` found by the right thread, ‘not ravelled or per- 
plexed. Thenallisaknotyaheap. Ben Fonfen. 
Befides, folazy a- brain as mine'is, grows foon 

*weary when it bas fo'entangled'a cin’ as'this to un- 

wind. Digby. 
SKAT NSMATE. m:i [Muppe from fain, 

or feean, a’knife, and mare.) A meff- 
mate. It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 
_ 1 am none of his fRainfmarcs. 
e l Skakepeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Sxate. 2. f. [pceadda, Saxon. ] 
1, A flat fea-fifh. 
zZ. A fort of fhoe armed with iron, for flid- 
ing on the ice. 


4 


. 


S 


They fweep 
On founding fates a thoufand different wave, 
In circling poife fwift as the winds. Thom/fan. 


SKEAN. nf. [Irifh and Erfe; yazene, 
Saxon.] A fhort fword ; a knife. 

Any difpofed to do. mifchief may under his man- 
, Ue privily carry his head piece, fReany Or piftul, to 
be always ready, Spenfer. 
,. The Irith did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, 
but being only armed with darts and freines, it 

was rathes an exccution than a fight upon them. 
Bacon's Henry VIL. 

Vor. Ti. 


SKE 


SkEG. #.f/. <A wild plum. 
SKE GGER..2. f 
Little falmons, called /Reggersy are bred of fuch 

_ fick falmon that might not go to the fea; and 

though they abound, yet never thrive to any big- 
‘nefs. „ Walton's Angler. 

SKELETON. ns f. [oxsreros, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.}. The bones of the body 
preferved together as much as can be in 
their natural fituation. Quincy. 

When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners of the fky ; 
When finews o'er the fkelctons are {pread, 


Thofe cloth’d with fleth, and life infpires the dead. 


Dryden. 
Though the patient may from other caufes be 
exceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghaitly /Re- 
leton, covered only with a dry fkin, yet nothing 
but the ruinsand deftrution of the lungs denomi- 
nates a confumption. Blackmore. 
I thought to meet, as late as heav’n might grant, 
A fkeleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, 
Whofe loofe teeth in their naked fockets fhook, 
And grinn’d terrific, a Sardonian look. Harte. 
z. The compages of the principal parts. 
The great itructure itfelf, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are’ framed in 
{uchi a pofition .and fituation, the great /Kelcton of 
+ the world. Hale. 
The:fchemes of any of the arts or fciences may 
be analyzed in a fort of /keleton, and reprefented up- 
on tables, with the various dependencies of their 
fevera! parts. Watts. 
Ske'rnuMm. n. fa [feelm, German.] A 
vilain; a f{coundrel. Skinner. 
SKEP. 2. /. [ycephen, lower Sax. to draw. ] 
1. Skep is a fort of batket, narrow at the 
bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch 
corn in. 
A pitchforke, a doongtorke, feeve, kep, and abin. 
-Tuffer 
2. In Scotland, the repofitories where the 
bees lay their honey is ftill called ep. 
Sk 8’ PTICK. nf. [onxsalxec, Gr. feeptique, 
Fr. One who doubts, or pretends to 


doubt, of every thing. 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe authority 
none muft difclaim, and leaft of all thofe fcepricks 
in religion. Decay of Picty. 

l Survey 
Nature's extended face, then feepticks fay; 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art ? Blackmore. 

With too much knowledge for the fceprict's fide, 
With toomuch weaknefs for the ftoick's pridd, 
Man, hangs between. Pope’ Effay on-Ran. 

Thg dogmatift is fure of every thingy and the 
Jceptich believesnothing. Watts’s Logick. 

Ske"pricat. adj. [from feeptick.}] Doubt- 
ful; pretending to univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the Secpti- 
cat and wavering minds, and fo prevent us, that 
fand faft, in all our doings, and further us with 
his continual help. 

Skepticism. 2. f. [ feepticifme, Fr. from 
Jceptick.} Univerfal doubt ; pretence or 
profeffion of univerfal.doubt. | 4 

l laid by my natural diffidence and /cepticifm for 

a while, to take up that dogmatick way. — Dryden. 
SKETCH, mè f. [/chedula, Lat.] An out- 
line ; a roughdraught; a firit plan. 

I thall not attempt a charaéter of his prefent 
majcftyy having already given an imperfect ketch 
of it. Addifon. 

As the ligheft Reteh, if juftly trac’d, 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac'd, 
So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac'd. 
ToSxetcu. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

Ifa picture is daubed with many glaring co- 


Pope. 


Bentley.) 


SKI 


lours, the vulgar eye admires it; whereas:he judges 
very contemptuoufly of fome admirable -defign 
feetcbed out only with a biack pencil, tHough by 
the hand of Raphael. Watts’s Logick. 

2z.°To plan, by giving the firft or princi- 
pal notion. 

The ;reader1')] leave in the mid ofifilence, 
to contemplate thofe ideas which I have only Kerch- 
ed, and which every maa muft,fiaish for himfeif. 

Dryden's Dufrefney. 
SKE WER»... [/eere, Danith.] -Awooden 
or ironypin, ufed-to keep meat in form. 

Swectbreadsand'collopswere'with fkezucrt prick'd 


About the fides. Dryden’s Iliad. 
I once may overlook 
A fewer fent tortable byimy cook. King. 


Fromvhis rug the /kecuershe takes; 
And on the ftickien equal notches toakese Swift. 
Send up meat welluttuck with Keqwers, to make 
it look, rounds sand. ansironsykeauer, when righ:'y 
employed; will make itookshandfomer. | 
Swift's Direfionsto the Cork, 
To Sxe’wer. vs a. [from the noun] To 
faften with fkewers, 
SKIEP, 2. / [efguife, Fr. fcapha, Lat.] -A 
{mall light boat. 
if in two /Riffs of cork.a loadftone and feel be 
placed within the ord of their aétivities, the one 
doth not. move, the.other ftanding fill; but both 
fteer into each other. Brown. 
Inia poor fhiff he pafs’d the bloody main, 
Choak'd with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. 


Dryden, 
On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race, by thipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder'd if, 
And ftrip the bodies.of the dead. Swift, 


SKILFUL. adj. [fet and full.) Know- 
ing » qualified. with {kill ; poffeffing any 
art ; dexterous“ able... It 1s) in the fol- 
lowing examples, ufed with of, at, and 
in, betore the fubject of {kill. Of feems 
poetical, at ludicrous, iz popular and 
proper. 

His father was a man of Tyre, /Ailfu/ to.work in 
gold and filvere 2 Chron. iis, theo 
They fhall call\ the’ hufbandman ‘to mourning, 
and fuch as are /ailful of lamentation, to wailing. 
l errs . Anos, V. 166 
o Will Vaferis ifulat finding our theridiculous 
fide of a thing, and placing it in a new light. Tat/e 
Say, Stella, feellyouyno contentsic f 
Reflecting onya life well {pent dite ai] 
Your fiilful hand employcdsto faxes) baa 
Defpairing wretches from the grave sa-s; 
And then fupporting with’ yoyy {tore » y 
Thofe whomiyow dragg"d trom ‘ddath before, 
aot & nA Gainer 10 JOR S65 SWift. 
Infructars) fhould noti onbybe® /Ai/M'in thofe 
fciences which they teach; but have (killin the 
method, of. teaching, andspatience imithe practhec. 
Wajtyonsbe Mind. 

SKULFULLY« adu. [from feilful.p With 
fill ;. with art j with uncommon» abi- 
lity ; dexteroufly. _ ian 

As foonas he'came near mej in fitdiftance, with 
much fury, but withifury; kil føl guided, he ran 
UPON Meee ih T f " Sidney. 

Ulyffes builds a thip. with his sown hafds, as 
frilfuily as a thipwrightss » Broome. 

SKIULFULNESS. mf. [ifrom a hla Art; 
ability ;“dexteróufnefa. , 

He fed them according ‘ta the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by iets oh oF his 
hands. P falmAxxvijie72. 


Skitz. n. f. (Rill, Mandick,} 

1. Knowledge of any prattice or art; rea- 
dinefs in any practice ; knowledge 5, dex- 
terity ; artfulnefs. 

Skil in the weapon is nothing withoutifacks. 
. Shakcfpeires 
O You 


SKI 


You have 
As little Aill to fear, as I have purpofe 
To put you to't. . Skakefpeare. 
Oft nothing profits more 
"Phan (elf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag’d; of that /Ri/? the more thou know’ft, 
‘She more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. 
Milton. 
Twill from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the fir, and try my /ail/ again. 
Dryden. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaffador 
from the ftate, by his great wifdom and fill at ne- 
gotiations, diverted Alexander from the conqueft of 
$ Athens, and reftored the Athenians to his favour. 
Swift. 
2. Any particular art. 
Learned in one fill, and in another kind of 
learning unfkilful. ‘ Hooker. 
To Skit. v. n. [ filia, Mandick.] 
1. Tobe knowing in; to be dexterous at: 
with of. 
They that Aill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenfer. 
The ovesfeers were all that could Jill of inftru- 
ments of mufick. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. 
‘One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in thofe things that he 
can Aill of, than ten thoufand others that be igno- 
rant. Ve bitgifre. 
2. [filia, Mandick, fignifies to dittin- 
guith.] To differ; to make difference ; 
to intereft; to matter. Not in ufe. 
Whether the commandments of God in fcrip- 
ture be general or fpecial, it /Ril/eth not. Hocker, 
What /ail/s it, if a bag of ftones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee; raife thy head, 
-Take ftars for money 3 ftars not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchafed. 
None is fo waiteful as the fcraping dame ; 
She lofeth threc for one ; her foul, reft, fame. 
Herbert. 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefs 
of it, but a refolute war, without term prefixed, 
until he had recovered France, it fRi/ied not much 
when he began the war, efpecially having Calais 
at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
SKILLED. ad. [from Aill.] -Knowing ; 
dexterous ; acquainted with: with of 
poetically, with j» popularly. 
Of thefe nor faill’'d nor ftudious. Milton. 
Mofes in a'l the Egyptian arts was faill'd, 
When heav'aly power that chofen vefiel fill’d. 
Derham. 
He muft be very little fRilicd in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue fhall accompany only 
a good underftanding. Lecke. 


Ski LLESS. adj. [from fell.) Wanting } 


Not in ufe. 
Nor have I feen 
More that I may call men than you: 
How features are abroad I'm frille/s of.  Skake/p. 
Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 
Being Aille/s in thefe parts; which to a ftranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shahe/p. Twelfth Night. 
Thy wit, that ornament to fnape and love, 
Mifhapen in the conduét of them both, 
Like powder in a fRille/s foldier’s flatk, 
Is fet on fire. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
-Sxi'uver. n. f. [efcuellette, Fr.) A imall 


kettle or boiler. 
When light wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
= My fpeculative and offic’d inftruments, 
Let houfe- wives make a Ail/er of my helm, 
And ull indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shak. Orbello. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or /Rillet {et it 
over a foft fire. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
Skirt. n. J. [a word ufed by Cleaveland, 
of which I know not either the etymo- 


logy or meaning. } 


kill ; artlefs. 


= 


S KI 
Smoitymnus! ha! what art ? 
Syriack ? or Arabick? or Welfh? What fil ? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Clavel. 
To Skim, v. a. [properly to /cum, from 
Scum; efcume, French. ] 
1. Toclear off from the upper part, by 
paffing a veffel a little below the furface. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or Aim the dairy, 
My fav’rite books and pictures fell. 
z. To take by kimming. 
She boils in kettles muft of wine, and fims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. 
Dryden. 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Ti- 
tain, whofe cream he had fkimmed. Dryd. Dufre/. 
The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, 
while it rifes, which they Aim off into their boats, 
and afterwards feparate in pots. Addifon. 
Whilome I’ve feen her fim the clouted cream, 
And prefs from {pongy curds the milky ftream. Gay. 
3. To brufh the furface flightly ; to pafs 
very near the furface. 
Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 
Content ro /kim the furtace of the feas. Dryden. 
The {wallow kims the river's wat'ry face. Dryd. 
A winged eattern blak jut Aimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and finking on the fhore. Prior. 
4. To cover fuperficially. Improper. Per- 
haps originally in. 
Dang’rous flats in fecret ambufh lay, 
Where the falfe ide oh o'er the cover'd land, 
And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. 
To Skim. v. n. To pafs lightly ; to glide 


along. 
Thin airy fhapes o’er the furrows rife, 
A dreadful feene! and /kim before his eyes. Add. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the. words move flow ; 
Not fo when fwift Camilla {cours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and /kims along the 
maine Pope. 
Such as have aétive fpirits, who are ever /kim- 
ming over the furface of things with a volatile fpirit, 
will fix nothing in their memory. Watteon the Mind. 
They kim over a fcience in a very fuperficial 
furvey, and never lead their difciples into the depths 
of it. Watts. 

SkI°MBLESKAMBLE. adj. [a cant word 
formed by reduplication from /camble.] 
Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

| Acdfuch a deal of Rimblefamble tuff, 

Assuts me from my faith. Shakefpeare. 

Sxi@iwer. x. f. [from fim.) A fhallow 
vefel with whtch the fcum is taken off. 

Wath your wheat in three-or four waters, ftirring 
it round; and with a figmer, each time, take off 
the light. Mortimer. 

SKIMMULK. n. fe [/eimand milk.) Milk 
from which the cream has been taken. 

Then cheefe was brought; fays Slouch, this c'en 
fhall roll 5 
This is Rimmilk, and therefore it Mall go. 

SKIN. n. /. (Jind, Danifh.] 

1. The natural covering ot the flefh. It 
confits of the cuticle, outward fkin, or 
fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible ; 
and the cutis, or inner kia, extremely 
fenfible. 


The body is confumed to nothing, the Ain feel- 
ing rough and dry like leather. Harvey on Conf. 
Theprieft-on tins of offerings takes his eafe, 
And nightly vifions in his lumber fees. 
i : Drydens Æ neid. 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 
animals to make parchment or leather. 
On whofe.top he ftrow'd 
A wilde goat’s fhaggy fkin; and then beftow'd 
His own couch op it. Chapman. 


Prior. 


i 


King. 


SKI 
3. The body; the perfon: in ludicrous 
fpeech. oh 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civili- 
ties, wherein °tis hard for a man to fave both his 
frin and his credit. ~ L'Eftrangé. 

4. A huk. 
To Sxin. v. a. [from the noun. } l 
1. To flay ; to ftrip or-diveft of the fkin. 

The: beavers run to the door to make their ef- 
cape, are there intangled in the nets, feized by the 
Indians, and immediately inned. Ellis’s Voyage. 

2. To cover with the kin. 

Ic will but Zin and film the ulcerovs place, 
Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infe&s unfeen. ’ Shake/peare. 

Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf, 
That fains the vic€o'th’top. Sb. Meaf. for Meaf. 

The wound was finned 3 but the ftrength of his 
thigh was not reftored. Drydene 

It only patches up and /Rins it over, but reaches 
not to the bottom of the fore. Lockes 

The laft ftage of healing, or Jinning over, is 
called cicatrization. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. To cover fuperficially. 
What I took tor folid earth was only heaps of 
rubbith, finned over with a covering of vegetables. 
Addifza. 
SkineLint. n, fe [Jin and fiint.) A 
niggardly perfon. 
SKINK. n.f: [pcenc, Saxon. ] 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. 

Scotch /kink, which is a pottage of {trong nou- 
rifhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled: jelly alfo of knuckles of 
veal. . Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To Skink. v. n. [pcencan, Saxon.] To 
ferve drink. Both noun and verb are 
wholly obfolete. 

SKINKER. 2. / [from fRink.] One that 


ferves drink. 
I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even 
now into my hand by an under /kinter; one that 
_ never fpake other Englith in his life, than eight 
fhillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, fir. 
Sbhakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Hang up all the poor hoz-drinkers, 
Cries old Sym, the king of fAinkers. Ben Fonfone 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd : 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, emptied, the rude finker Rill reftor’d.. Dry. 
SKINNED. adj. [from /in.}] Having kin. 
When the ulcer becomes foul, and difcharges a 
nafty ichor, the edges in proceis of time tuck in, 
and, growing /kinned and hard, give it the name of 
callous. Sdarp’s Surgerye 
Skinner. a. f [from fin.) A dealer 
in fkins, or pelts. 
SKI'NNINESS. n, f. [from fRinay.] ‘The 
quality of being tkinny. 
Skinny. aaj. (trom Rin.) 
only of fkin ; wanting feh. 
Her choppy finger laying 
Upon her Jinny lips. Shakelpeare’s Machetb. 
Left the afperity of thefe cartilages of the wind- 
pipe fhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of 
a fkinny fubftance, thefe annulary griftles are not 
made round; but where the gullet touches the 
windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
foft membrane, which may eafily give way. 
Ray on the Creatione 
His fingers. meet 
In fRinny films, and fhape his oary feet. Add. Ovide 
To SKIP. v. n. [ /guittires Italian ; e/guirer, 
Fr. I know not whether it may not 
come, as a diminutive, from cape.) To 
fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick 
leaps ; to bound lightly and joyfully. 
Was not lirael a desifion unto thee? Was he 
found 


Confitting 


i 


TS HP 


“foand among thicves ? For, fince thou fpakett of 
-bim, thou /rippecft for joy. Fer. xlviii 27. 
The queen, bound with love’s powerful ft charm, 

Sat with Pigwiggin arm in.arm ; 
Her merry maids; reine. no harm, 


About the room were Ajpping. Drayton. 
At fpur or {witch no more he fipr, 
“Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 
The'earth-born race 
"O'er ev'ry hill and verdant pafture ftray, 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 
Blackmore. 
John flipped from room to room, ran up ftairs 
“and down ftairs, peeping into every cranny. 
i Arburbnce's Hiftary of Jobn Bull, 
‘Thus each hand promotes the pleating pain, 
And quick fenfations /Aip from vein to vein. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; 
‘Had he thy reafon, would he fip and play ? Pope. 


To Skip over, To pafs without notice, 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former 
‘popes did wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to de- 
bate, whether the donation of Conftantine the Great 
‘to Sylvefter of St. Peter's patrimony were good or 
valid in law or no; the better to Rip over the matter 
sin fa€t, whether there was ever any fuch thing at 
all. or no. Bacon's Apophtbegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to /Rip 
over all fentences where he {pied a note of admira- 
tion at the end. Swift. 


To Skip. v. a. [efquirer, French.] 
1. To mifs ; to pats. 
: Let not thy {word Jip one : 
Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 
He is an ufurer. Shake/peare's Timon of Athens. 

They who have a mind to.fee the iffue, may /A'p 
thefe two chapters, and proceed tu the following. 

Burnet. 

2. In the following example Jip is aétive 

or neuter, as over is thought an adverb 
-or prepofition. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphy- 
‘fical {peculation were unfit, when J only endea- 
vour to explicate fluidity, yet we dare not quite 
Fip it over, left we be accufed of overfecing it. 

Boyle. 
Sx1p. n.f. [from the verb.] A light leap 


or bound. 

Helooked very curioufly upon himfelf, fometimes 
fetching 2 little ip, as if he had faid his ftrength 
had not yet forfaken him. Sidney. 

You will make fo large a Rip as to'caft yourfelt 
from the laad into the water. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 


SKIPJACK, x. f. [Jip and jack.] An up- 
ftart, 

The want of shagie.or brains does not prefently 
entitle every little Ripjack to the board's end in the 
cabinet. L’Efirange. 

SKI'PKENNEL. s. f. [ip and Rennel.) 
A lackey; a footboy. 

Sxrpper. 2. S. [fchipper, Datch.] A 
‘fhitpmafter or fhipboy. 

Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, 
not J, fays the Ripper. L’Efrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved. 

Yes, refined like a Dutch Zipper from a whale 
fithing. Congreve. 

Skipper. s», f [probably from if.) A 
{mall boat. Not ufed. 

Upon the bank they firting did cfpy 

A-dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 

By whom a little shipper floating did appear. 

Fairy Queen. 

Sxiamisn. m f [from ys and carm, 

Weli, the fhout of war: whence y/garm, 

and y/garmes, old Britith words. Maes a 

naw "garmes a wnan, fays an ancient 

writer. Efcarmouche, French.] 


SKI 
1, A flight ficht; lefs than a fet battle. 


One battle, yes; a Rirmifh more there was 
With adverfe fortune’fought by Cartifmand ; 
Philips’s Briten. 


Her fubjeéts: moft revalt. 
z. A conteft,; a contention. | 
There is akind of merry war betwixt fignior Be- 
nedick and her: they never mezt but there's a 
ssi of of wit. y Sbakeipeare. 
‘Thefe fRirmifoes expire not with the firi propug- 
ners of the opinions: they perhaps began as fingle 
duellers; but then they foon have their Partifans 
and abettors, who not only enhance, but entail the 
feud to pofterity. Decay of Piety. 
To Ski’rmIsH. Y. n. [efcarmoucher, Fr. 
from the noun.] To fight loofely ; to 
fight in parties before or after the fhock 


of the main battle. 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will ; 
Though broken, {catter'd, fled, they fRirmifh fill. 
Fairfax. 
A gentleman volunteer, Airmifbirg with the vne- 
my before Worcefter, was run through his arm in 
the middle of the biceps wich a fword, and fhot 
with a mufket-bullet in the fame thoulder. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Pil pafs by the little Airmifbings on either fide. 
Atterbury, 


SKIRMISHER. #. f. [from frirmifo.) He 
who fkirmithes. Ainfworth. 
To SKIRRE, v.a. (This word feems to 
be derived from ran, Saxon, pure, 
clean; unlefs it fhall be rather deduted 
from oxipraw.] To fcour; to ramble 


over in order to clear. 
Send out more horfes, /kirre the country round ; 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Yo SKIRRE. v. n. To fcour ; to {cud ; to 


run in haite. 
We'll make them Jirre away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Sb. Hem V. 


SKIRRET. m f [f/arum, Lat.] A plant. 
Skirrets are a fort-of roots propagated by feed. 
Mortimer. 


SKIRT. 2. f. [ feiorte, Swedith. ] 
1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part 


which hangs loote below the waitt, 

It’s but a nightgown in refpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, fide Neeves and frirtsy round un- 
derborne with a bluifh tinfel. 

Sbake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to-go away, he laid 
hold upon the /Rirt of his mantle, and it rent. 

1 Samuel, xv, 27. 
z. The edge of any part of the drefs. 

_A'‘ narrow lace, or a {mall SRire of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ftays before, 
and croffes the breaft, being a part of the tucker, 
is called the modefty-piece. Addijon. 


3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 
He thould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the firs 
of that unquict country. Spenjer on Ireland. 
Ye mifts, that rife 
From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 
Till the.fun, paint your fleecy /Rirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Ailton. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d l 
To life prolong’d, and promis'd races I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoik /Rirts 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milton. 
The northern fairts that join to Syria have en- 
tered into the conquefts or commerce of the four 
great empires; but that which {cems to have fe- 
cured the other is, the ftony and fandy defarts, 
through which no army can pafs. Temple. 
Upon the firsts 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troopshe rallies. Dry. 
To Skirt. v: a. [from the noun.] To 
border ; to run along the edge. 


Temple skirtesh this hundred on the wate fide. 
Carit, 


SKR 


OF all thefe bounds, 
With thadowy fores and with champaigns rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers and wide /Rirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Sbakefpearee 
The middle pair 
Skirted his loinsand thighs with downy gold. Afi/r. 
A fpacious circuit on the hill there ftood, 
Level and wide, and firted round with wood. Afi. 
Dark cypreflea the fRir ting’ fides adorn'd, 
And gloomy eugh-trees, which for ever moutn'd. 
Harte, 
SKI’'TTISH. adj. [ fezc, Danih; fchew, 
Dutch.) , 
1. Sky; eafily frighted. 
A reitiff /kireyb jade had gotten a trick of rifing, 


farting, and flying out at her own fhadow. LEftr. 
2. Wanton, volatile ; hafty ; precipitate. 
Now expe@tation, tickling /aitri/p fpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. - o Shakefpeare, 
He fill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 
T’ adhere and cleave the obftinater ; 
And, fill the fRittifber and loofer 
_ Her freaks, appear'd to fit the clofere Hudtlras. 
3. Changeable; fickle. 
Some men feep in fkittifh fortune’s hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakefp, 
Such as I am, all true lovers are; 
Unttaid and fRittif in all notions elfe, 
Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 


SKUTTISHLY. adv. [from feittifo.]) Wan- 
tonly ; uncertainly ; fickly. 

SKITTISHNESS. mf. [from ittifo.} 
Wantonnefs; ficklenefs. 

SKONCE. 2./ [See Sconces. ] 

Reynard ranfacketh every corner of his wily 
fronce, and beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble 
ftumps to quit his coat from their jaws. Carew. 

SKREEN. x, f. [efcran, e/crein, French, 
which Mix/bew derives from Jecernicua 
lum, Latin. -Nimis violenter, ut folet, 
fays Skinnet; whith may be true as to 
one of the fenfes: but if the firit fenfe 
of Areen be a kind of courfe freve or 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from 
cribrum, from fome of the defcendants 
of cerno.) 


1. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 
A ftkuttle or freen to rid foil fro’ the corn. 


Tuffr. 

2. Any thing by which the fan or weather 
is kept off. 

To cheapen fans, or buy a freen. Prior, 


So long condemn’d to fires and fhreens, 
You dread the waving of thefe greens. 


3. Shelter ; concealment. 
Fenc'd from day by night's eternal reen; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to mytelf unicen. Dryd. 


To SKREEN. @ a, {from the noun. ] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed 
among mafons when they fift fand for 
mortar. = 

2. To thade from fun or light, or weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather, 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light tofareen s 
Thus cover"d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Drydem 

The waters mounted up into the air: their in- 
terpofition betwixt the earth and the fun fercer and 
fence off the heat otherwife infupportable, 

ah Weedward's Natural Hiftory. 

4. To felter ;, to protect, 

À Ajax interpos’d : 
His fevenfold shield, and fhreen‘d Laertes fon, 
When the infulting Trojans urg'd him fore. Philips. 

He that travels with them is to fkreen them, and 
Ect them out when they have run themfelves into 
the briars. Lickes 

Oe Hig 


Ann. 


SKY 


His majefty encouraged hig fubjects to make 
mouths at their beeers, and afterwards Mreched 
them from punifhment. z Spx ator. 

The fecales, of which the fcarf-fkin is compofed, 
are defigned to fence the orifices of the fecretory 
ducts ‘of the: miliary glands, and to /&reer the 
nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 

Skus. adj. [Of this word there is found 
no fatisfactory derivation.] Oblique ; 
fidelong. It is moft ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this kue pofture of 
the axis is a moft unfortunate thing; and that if 
the poles had been -ereét to the plane of the 
ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very 
paradife. Bertley. 

Ya Skuk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in 
fear or malice. 

Difcaver'd, and defeated of your prey, 

You fkulk'd behind the fence, and fneak'd away. 
' Dryden, 

While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private interet tulks behind the thield. Young. 

SKULL. 2. f- [Jkiola, Mlandick ; arti, 
Iflandick, a head.] 

1. The bone that inclofes the head : it is 
made up of feveral pieces, which, being 
joined together, form a confiderable ca- 
vity, which contains the brain`as in a 
box, aud it is proportionate to the big- 
nels of the brain. Quincy. 

Some lay in dead men’s ulis; and in thote holes 
Whiere.cyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As "twere in {corn of eyes, reflecting gems. 

Sbakefpeare’s Richard IJI. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d Au//within the brains. Dryd. 

2. {yceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. 

s See ScuL. 

Repair to the river, where you have feen them 

fwim in fhulls or fhoals. Walton. 


Sku'LLCAP: n.f A head-piece. 

Sku LicaP. n.f. [(cafida, Latin.] A’plant. 

SKY. n. S. (fy, Danih.] 

1, The region which furrounds this earth 
beyond the atmofphere. It is taken for 


the whole region without the earth. 
The mountains their broad backs uphcave 
Into the clouds, their tops.aicend the Ay. Milton. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill’d the ict. Beeman 
Rife all thy winds, with night involve the fies. 
Dryden. 
2. The heavens. 
The thunderer’s bolt, you know, 
Sky plantec, batters all scbelling coats. f 
Shakefpeares Cym beline. 
What is this knowledge but the Ay ftol'n fire, 
For which the thief (till chain’d in ice doth fit ? 
Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais’d on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the fy. Dryd 


3. The weather ; the climate. 
‘Shou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer 
with thy uncovered body this cxtremity of the Ries. 
Shake'peare’s King Lear. 
We envy not the warmer clime, chat lies 
Tn ten degrees of more indulgent firs ; 
Nor at the coarfenefs of our heav'n repine, 
Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads thine. 
Addifen. 
Sxy’ey. adj. [from fy. Not very ele- 
gantly formed.] Ethereal. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the Ayey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep’ ft, 
Hourly affi:ct. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 


Sxy’co1our. 2. f. [fey and colour.) An 
azure colour 5. the colour of the fy, 


SLA 


A folution as clear as water, with only’ a light 
touch of /ky-colour, but nothing near fo high as the 
cerulcous tinéture of filver. Boyte. 

SKY'COLOURED. aaj. [fey and colour.) 
Bluc; azure; like the tky. 

This your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he 
tells us that the blue water-nymphs are dreffed in 
fay-colcured garments. Addifon. 

Sxy’pyYED. adj. [ fey and dye.] Coloured 
like the ky. 

There figs, kydyed, a purple hue difclofe. Pope. 

SKYED. adj. [from y.) Enveloped by 
the fkies. This is unauthorifed and in- 
elegant. 

The pale deluge floats 
O'er the fiy’d mountain to the fhadowy vale. 
Thomfon. 

Sky‘isn. adj. [from f&y.] Coloured by 
the ether ; approaching the fky. 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T? overtop old Pelion, or the /yi/b head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

SKYLARK. m/f. [fey and lark.) A lark 
that mounts and fings. 

He next proceeded to the /kylark, mounting up 
by a proper fcale of notes, ənd afterwards falling to 
the ground with a very eafy defcent. Spe€ator. 

Sky Licut. 2. f. [fey and light.) A 
window placed in a room, not laterally, 
but in the cieling. 

A monftrous fowl dropped through the fy-/ighe, 
near his wife’s apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

SKYROCKET. 2. f. [fey and rocket.] A 
kind of firework, which flies high, and 
burns as it flies. / - 

I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing ftar, as a /Ryrocker difcharged by 


an hand that is almighty. Addifon. 
SLAB. n. f. 
1. A puddle. Ainfworth, 


2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble /26. 
SLAB. adj. [a word, I fuppofe, of the fame 
original with Jabber, or faver.] Thick; 
vifcous ; glutinous. 
Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab; 
Make the gruel thick and flab. Shak. Macbeth. 
To SLA'BBER. V, n, [ flabben, flabberen, 
Dutch. } | 
1. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; 
to drivel. 
2. To fhed or pour any thing. 
To Sua’BBER. v. a. [faver is the word 
ufed.] 
1. To {mear with fpittle. 
He flabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. Arbutb. Hif. of Jobn Bull, 
2. To fhed; to fpill. 
The milk-pan andcream-pot fo flabher'd and toft, 
That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half lo. 


Tuffer. 
SLA'BBERER. 2. f. [from /abber.} f 
who flabbers ; an idiot. 
SLa'BBY. adj. [the fame with /ab.] 
1. Thick; vifcous. Not uted. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intem- 
peries, flabby and greafy tnedicaments are to be 
forborn, and drying to be ufed. Wijeman's Surgery. 

z. Wet; floody: in low-language. 

When waggith boys the ftunted betom ply, 

To rid the flabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 
SLACK. adj. [pleac, Saxon ; flaken, If- 
landick ; yflack, Welch; /axus, Lat.]} 

1. Not tenfe ; not hard drawn ;_ loofe. 

The vein in the arm is that which Aretæus 

commonly opens; and he gives a particular Caution, 


SLA 


in this ¢afe, to make a flack compreffion, ‘for fear 

of exciting a convuifion. Arbuthnot, 
2. Relaxed ; weak ; not holding faft. - 

All his joints relax’d : 

From his flack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 

Down dropp’d, and all the faded rofes fhed. Milton. 
3- Remifs; not diligent; not eager; not 

fervent. 

Thus much help and furtherance is more yield- 
ed, in that, if fo be our zeal and devotion to God- 
ward be flack, the alacrity and fervour of others 
ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his foldiers flack and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowardice and treafun. | Knzsiles. 

Nor were it juft, would he refume that fhape, 
That flack devotion fhould his thunder *fcape. 

Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. 
4. Not violent ; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and flack: 

His nimble wit outran the heavy packe Drydan 
5- Not intenfe. 

A handful of flack dried hops {poil many pounds, 

by taking away their pleafant {mcil. a | 
-~ Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 


To Stack. v. n, [from the adjec- 
Yo Sua‘cxen. J tive.] r 
1. To be remifs; to neglect. 

When thou fhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, flack. 
not to pay it. Deuteronomy, xxiii, 21e ` 

z. To lofe the power of cohefion. 

The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it ap- 
pears to be cold; but water excites it again, where- 
by it flacks and crumbles into fine powder. 

Mixon's Meckarical Exercifess 
- 


Hudibras. 


3. To abate. 
Whence thefe raging fires 
Will flacken, if his breath ftir not their fames. 
; Milton. 
4. To languifh ; to fail; to flag. din/w. 
To SLACK. Ly py 
To SLA’CKEN. f phere 
1. To loofen ; to make lefs tight. 

Ab ! generous youth, that with forbear ; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our flacken'd fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. Drydes. 

2. To relax; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs refpire; 
This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins ; 

And makes the body to advance, retire,. 

To turn, or ftop, as fhe them flacks or ttrainse ' 
Davies 

Taught power’s due ufe to, people and to kings, 

Taught nor to flack nor ftrain its tender ftringse a 

j Pope. 

3. To eafe; to mitigate. Philips feems to 
have ufed it by miitake for flake. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a 
Rrict rule of duty, always reftrained by tharp pe- 
nalties from lewd behaviour, fo foon-as they come 
thithér, wheré thay fee iaws more Slackly, tended, | 
and the hard reftraint which they were ufed unto 
now Jflacked, they grow more loofe. Spenfer. 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite, or deceive, or flack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. Milton’: Paradife Lee. 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent,.to all moons fome {ucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man mightflack 
His prefent thirft, and matter fing for toil. Philips 
4. To remit for want of eagernels. 

My guards i 
Are you, great-pow`rs, and the unbated ftrength, 
O; a firm canfcience; which fhall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the itate, and.teach me flack no paces 


Ben Fonfen. © 
With fuch delay well pleas*d, they luck their 
courfe. Milton 


5. To caule to be remitted 3 to make to 
abate. 
You 


* 
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You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack 
a motion, than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to 
make a dog go flower than make him ftand fill. 

ae Bacon. 

This dottrine mu 
duftry and endeavour, weich is the loweft degree of 
that which hath been promifed to te accepted by 
Chrif; and leave nothing to us to deliberate or 
attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 

Extol nog riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. 
Milton. 

Balls of this metal flack’d Atlanta’s pace, 

And on the am’rous youth beftow'd the race. 
Waller. 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is 
driving on in every Jine: the other fackens his 
pace, and diverts him from his way. Dryden. 

6. Torelieve ; to unbend. 

Here have I iten the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flacten and unbend his cares, 
Attended to tne chafe by all the flow’r 
Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. 

Denbam. 
7. To withhold ; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity 
hold his virtue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir 
it up where it wanted, rather than flack it where 
there is fuch abundance. Shakefpeare. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power 
of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with aftes, and let 
it ftand till rain comes to flack the lime; then 
f{pread them together. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 

9. To_negleé&. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that the calls fervants, or from mine? 
If then they chanc’d to flack ye, 

We could controul them. Sbake/peare's King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He flacks not. Daniels Civil War. 

S/ack not the good prefage, while heav'n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 

i Dryden. 
10. To reprefs ; to make lefs quick or for- 
cible. 

I thould be griev’d, young prince, to think my 

prefence 
Unbcat your thoughts, and flacken’d "em to arms. 
Aiddijon. 
Stack. n. f. [from the verb To Jack.) 
Small coal ; coal broken in {mall parts : 
as flacked lime turns to powder. 
SLa’cx Ly. adv. [from flack. ] 
1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 
2. Negligently ; remifsly. 

That a king's children fhould be fo convey’d, 
So flack/y guarded, and the fearch fo ftow 
Thatcould not trace them. Sbhake/p. Cymbeline. 

SLA CKNESS. x. f. [from flack. } 
t. Loofenefs ; not tightnefs. 


2. Negligence ; inattention; remiffuefs. 

It concetneth the duty of the church by law to 
provide, that the loofencfs and flacknefs of men 
may not caufe the commandments of God to be 
wncxecuted, Hocker. 

Thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of nfy behind-hand flackne/s. Shak. Winters Tale. 
From man’s effeminate flackne/s it begins, 
Who fhould better hold his place“ 
‘By wifdom, and fuperior gifts recciv'd. 
Miltcn’s Raradife Loft. 
3. Want of tendency. 

When thev have no aifpofition to fhoot out above 
their lips. there is a flacknejs to heal, and a-cure is 
very difficuitly effected. Sharpe's Surgery. 

. Weaknefs rot force ; not intenfenefs. 

Throug) the flachrejs of motioay or long banith- 
ment irom the airy it might gatber fome aptnef: 
toyputrefy. Brerewood. 


perfede and flacken all in-. 
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SLAG. 4 f | The drofs or recrement of 


metal. 

Not only the calces but the glaffes of metal 
may be of differing colours from the natural co- 
lour of the metal, as I have obferved about the 

| glafs or flug of copper. Boyle. 
SLAITE. 2. f A weaver’s reed, Ainfworth. 
SLAIN. ‘The participle paflive of flay. | 
The flain of the Lord fhall be many. 
Laiab, \xvi. 16. 
The king grew vain, 
Foughe all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
flew the flain. Dryden. 
To SLAKE. v. a. [from flack, Skinner ; 


from flock, Ulandick, to quench, Mr. 
Lye.} 
1. To quench ; to extinguifh. 
He did always ftrive 
Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore, 
And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 
Spenfer. 
If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not Jake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. 
; Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
She with her cold hand flates 
His fpirits, the {parks of life, and chills his heart. 
Crafbaw. 
From Iiilus’ head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 
Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and flake his hair. Dryd. 
The fragramt fruit from bending branches fhake. 
~ And with the chryftal ftream their thirft at pleafure 
flake. Blackmore's Creation. 
Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 
Amidft the running ftream he flakes his thirft. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
2. It is ufed of lime: fothat it is uncer- 
tain whether the original notion of To 
flack or flake lime, be .to powder or 
quench it. 
That which he faw happened to be freth lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to flute it. 
Woodward. 


To Stake. v. n. [This is apparently 


from flack. | 


t. To grow lefs tenfe ; to be relaxed. 
If the the body’s nature did partake, 
Her ftrength would with the body's ftrength decay ; 
But when the body’s ftrongeft finews flake, 
Then is the foul moft ative, quick, and gay. 
Davies. 
2. To go out; to be extinguithed. 
She perceiving that his Hame did flake, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy’s fake. Brown. 
To Stam. v. a. [lema, Mlandick ; /chlagen, 
Dutch.] + To flaughter ; to crufh. A 
word not ufed but in law converfation. . 
To SLANDER. v. a. [ efelaundrie, Fr. 
ftandalum, Latin.] ‘To cenfure falfely ; 
to belie. 
Slander. Valertine 
With falfehood, cowardice, and poor defcent. 
Shakefpeare. 
He hath flandered thy fervant unto the king- 
A i 2 Sam. xix. 77. 
Give me leave to {peak as earneftly in truiy com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defacing and flandcring it. W hitgifte. 
Thou doft with lyes the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade ; 
Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall, 
And {putt’ring under fpecious names they gall. 
Drydem 
Of all her dears the never flander'd one, 
But cares not if a thoufand are undone. 


SLANDER. » f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Falfe invedtive, 
9 


Pope. 
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When flanders do not live in tongues 
When cut-purfes come not to throngs. i 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We think not fo; 
Yet charge the conful with our harms, 
Tnat let him go: 
So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 
And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of flarder. B.FSonfon’s Catalines 
We are not to be dejefled by the flanders and 
calumnies of bad men, becaufe our integrity fhall 
then be cleared by him who cannot err in judg 
ment. Nelfon. ` 
2. Difgrace ; reproach. 
Thou flander ot thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard WW. 
3. Difreputation ; ill name. 
You fhall not find me, daughter, 
After the flander of moft {tepmothers, 
Hl-cyed unto you. Slakefpeare. 


SLANDERER. 2. f. [from flander.} One 
who belies another; one who lays falfe 
im putations on another. 

In your fervants fuffer any offence againft your- 
felf rather than againft God: endure not that they | 
fhould be.railers or flanderers, telltalcs or fowers of » 
diffenfion. Taylor. 

Thou thalt anfwer for this,thou flandercr! Dryds 

SLANDEROUS. adj. [from /lanaer. } 


1. Uttering reproachful falfehoods, 
What king fo ftrong 
Can tie the gall up inthe flanderous tongue? Sick. 
To me bciongs 
The care to fhun the blaft of fland’rcus tongues: 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. 


Pope. 
z. Containing reproachful falfehoods ; ca- 
lumnious. 

I was never able till now to choke the mouth 
of fuch detraétors with the certain knowledge of 
their flanderous untruths. Spenfer or Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 
To eafe ourfelves of divers fland’rous loads. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafir, 

As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his 
mortal enemy, fo by detraction and a flandercus 
mifscport he flruts the fame to his beft friends. 

Scuth. 
SLA NDEROUSLY. adv, [from flanderous.] 
Calumnioufly ; with falfe reproach. 

I may the better fatisfy them who objcét thefe 
doubts, and flanderoufly bark at the courfes which _ 
are held againft that traiterous earl and his adhe-: 
rents. Spenfer on Ireland. 

They. did jlanderoufly object, . 
How that they durft not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniel's Civil War. 
Stanc. The preterite of fling. 
David flang a itone, and {mote the Philiftine. 
1 Sam. xviie 
SLANK, #. f. [alga marina.] An hcrb. 
Ainfworth. 
SLANT. ? adj. [from flanghe, a fer- ; 
SLANTING. § pent, Dutch. Skinner, ] 


Oblique ; not dire&t ; not perpendicular. 
Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh`d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

‘Tine the flan: lightning 5, whofe thwart flame driv'n? 

dawn 

Kindlea the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milon. 

The fun r 

Around the globe defcribes th’ æquator line ; 

By which wife means he can the whole furvey, 

With a direct or with a flanting ray, 

In the fucceffion of a night and day. Blackmore. 
SLANTLY. ) adv. [from flant.] -Ob- 
SLA NTWise. § ligucly; not perpendicu- 

larly; flope. 


Sc me 
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Soma maketh a hallownefs half a fost deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet flantwife aftcep. Tuffer. 
SLAP, n. f. (/cblap, "German.]—A blow. 
Properly with the hand open, or with 
fomething rather broad than harp 

The laugh, the flug, the jocund curfe go round. 

T bomfon. 
Sar., adv. [from the noun.) With a 
f{udden and violent blow. 

Peg’: fervants complained ; and if they offered 
“to come into the warehoufe, then ftraight went the 
‘yard flap over their noddle. 
> Arbuthnit's Fifzky of Jobn Bull. 

To ŞLaP. v.a. [from the noun. ] To ftrike 
with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 

Here ftroak'd his chin, and cozk'd his hat; 

Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, 

And thus the youth putin his word. . ‘Prior. 

SLappa‘sH. interj. [from flap and dafh.] 
All at once: as any thing broad falls 
with a flap into the water, and. dafhes it 
about. A low word. 
And vet, flapdufb, is all again 
In ev'ry hnew, nerves and vein. Prior. 
To Stas. v. @ [/la/a, to ftrike, Iland- 
ick. ] i 
1. To cut; to cut with Jong,cuts. 
2. To lah. Slab is improper. 

Daniel, a fprightly {wain, that us’d to flaf 
The vig’rous Reeds that drew his lord’s calath, 
To Peggy's fide inclin'd. 4 King. 

To Suasu. v. x. To ftrike at random 
with a {word ; to lay about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and order did confound, 
Hewing and flafhing at their idle fhades. Fairy Q, 

Not that i'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like flafbing Bentley with his defp’rate hook. Pepe. 

Sras. x. J. {from the verb.} 
1. Cut; wound. 
Some few received fome cuts and flafbes that had 
drawn blood. Clarendon. 
2: A cut in cloth. 
What! this a fleeve ? 
Here's {nip and nip, and cut, and flifh and flap, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber's thop. Sbuke/peare. 
Diftinguifh’d flafhes deck the great: 

As cach excels in birth or ftate, 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler ; 

The king’s own body was a fampler. Prior. 

Statcu. n. f (a fea term.] ‘The middle 
part of a rope or cable that hangs down 
loofe. | Bailey. 

SLATE. 2. /- [from fit: flate is in fome 
counties a crack ; or from e/clate, a tile, 
French.] A grey ftone, eafily broken 

into thin plates, which are ufed to.cover 
houfes, or to write upon. 

A iquare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a flare 


ag it is conceived in the mind. Grew’s Co/mologia.: 


A {mall piecesof_a flat flare the ants laid over 


the hole ef their neft, when they forefaw it would” 


rain. Addifon’s Speftatir, 
To SLATE. v. a. {from the noun.]' To 
cover the roof; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris 
Would raife a houfe about twolftories, 
A lyrick ode would flate. Swift. 
Sta rer. n. fe [from fate.) One who 
covers with flates or tiles. 
Sta’ rTeRN. 4. f. [ flaciti, Swedih.] A 
woman negligent, not elegant or nice. 
Without the raifing of which fum, 
You dare not te fo troublefome 
‘To pinch the flatrerns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work todo. . Hudibras. 
We may always obferve, that a goffip i poli- 
“ticke is a Jarsern in her fa ba. i Addif. Frecholier. 
l 
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The fallow, fkin is for the fwarthy put, 

And tove can make a flatrern oña flaw Dryden. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands.glare, 
The new: fcour'd manteau, and the flatrern air. 

Gay. 
Sta‘ry. adj. [from flate.] Having the na- 
ture of flate. 

All the ftone that is flary, with a texture Jong,’ 
agd paraliel'to the fite ot the stratum, will {plitonly 
lefytaways, or horizonta'ly ; and; if placed in’any 
other pofition, tis apt to give way, ftart, and burft, 
when any confiderable weight is laid upon it. 

Woodward on Fofils. 
SLA’VE. n: fo [e/elave, French. It is faid 
to have its original from the Slawi, or 
Sclavoians, fubdued and fold by the Fe- 
netians.| 
. One mancipated to a mafter; not a 
freeman ; a dependant. 

The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Thou elvith markt, abortive, rooting hog! 
Thou that wait feal’d in thy nativity 
The flave of nature, and the fon of hell. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard TII, 
Of guefts we make them fluves 
Inhofpitably. 3 Milton. 
The condition of fervants was different from 
whatit is now, they being generally flaves, and fuch 
as were bought and fold for money. South. 
Perfpective a painter muft not want; yet with- 
out fubjecting ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to be- 
come flawes of it Dryden. 
To-morrow, fhould we thus exprefs our friendfhip, 
Each might receive a flave into his arms : 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun, °s the laft 
That e’ér thall rife on Roman liberty. ' 
Addifon’s Cato. 
2. One that has loft the power of refiftance. 

S/aves to our paffions we become, and then 
Ic grows impoiflible to govern men. Waller. 

When once men are immerfed in fenfual things, 
and are become fawes to their patlions and lufts, 
then are they moft difpofed to doubt of the ex- 
iftence of God. Wilkins. 

3. It is uled- proverbially for the loweft 
ftate of life. 

Power fhall not exempt the, kings of the earth, 
and the great men, neither fhall meannefs excufe 
the pooreft flave. l Neifon. 

Yo Stave. v. mw. [from the noun.] To 
drudge; to moil; to toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men fhould flave at cards from morn to night. 

Swift. 

SLA’VER. 2. f. {/aliva, Latin ; feva, 

Iflandick.] Spittle: running from the 
mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paflage, thata. toad commu- 
nicatesiits venom notonly by urine, but by the 
humidity,and fluver of its mouth, which will not 
confit with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the:fearn’d are right, 
Tt is the [aver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 

Yo Sta‘ver.v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To be fmeared with fpittle. 
Should 1 
S/aver with lips as common as the ftairs 
That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falfehood as with labour. 
Skake/peare. 


z. To emit fpittle. 
Milo came with feowling eyes todeliver a flaver- 
ing good-morrow ta.the two ladies. Sidney. 
Why mutt he fputter, fpawl, and flawer it, 
In vain, againft the people’s favourite ? Swift. 
To Sta’ver. v.a. To {mear with drivel. 
‘Vwitch'd by the fave; he mouths) it more and 
More, 
Till with white froth: his gown is faver'd.o'cr. 
Dryden. 


Shope air 
a ba 
SLA’ VERER. 7#. f. [ flabbaerd, Dutch ; Apm 
flaver.| „One who cannot hold his {pit- 
tle; a driveller; an idiot. . 
Sta‘very.a2./. [from flave.] Servitude ; 
the condition of a flave ; the offices of 
a flave. i 
|. Te my diffentings were out of errour,weaknefs, 
or obftinacy, yet no mancan think it otherthan the 
badge of flawery, by favage rudenefs and importunate 
obtrufions of violence to have the mift of his errour 
» difpelled. King Charles. 
SLAUGHTER. 2. /. [onrlauge, Saxon, 
from ylægan, rlegan, to flrike or kill. ] 
Maffacre ; deitruction by the {word. 
Sinful Macduff, 
They were all truck for thee { 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell laughter on their fouls, Shake/?. Macbeth. 
On each hand flaygbrer and gigantick deeds. 
r ; Milton. 
+ The pair you fee, 
Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 
But, when they leave the fhady realms of night, 
With mortal hate each other fhall purfue: 
What wars, what wounds, what flaugérer thallenfue ! 
; i Dryden. 
To SLAUGHTER. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
To maffacre ; to flay; to kill with the 


{word. à 
Your caftle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


SLa°UGHTERHOUSE. 2. f. [laughter and 
boufe.) Houfe in which beatts are killed 


for the butcher. 
Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a flaugbrerbouse 5 
For I am ftified with the imell of fin.  Shakefp. 
SLa°UGHTERMAN. ”. f. [ flaughter and 
man.) One employed in kilhug. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus’d. . 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod's bloody hunting flaughrermen, 
Shake/peare's Henry Ve 
Ten chas‘d by one, 
Are now each one the flaugbterman of twenty. 
Sbakefpeare. 
See, thou fight’ft againft'thy countrymen; 
And join’ with them will be thy flaugbrermen. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
SLA“ UGHTEROUS. adj. [from flaughter.] 


Deftruétive ;. murderous. 
I- have fupt full with horrours : 
Direne(s familiar to my flaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ftart me. Shukelpeare’s Macbeth 
SLa'visn. adj. [from flave.}) Servile ; 
mean; bafe; dependant. 
A thing 
More flavifh did I ne'er, than anfwering 
A Mave without a knocks Shak-fpeare’s Cymbeline. 
You have among you many a’purchas’d Nave, 
Which, like your ailes, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe in abject and in flavi part, 
Becaufe youboughtthem. Shal. MeribecfVenices 
The fupreme God, t whom all things ill 
Are but as flawi/b officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need werc, 
To keep my life and honour unatlail’d. Milton, 
Thofe are the labour'd births of fuvifb brains’; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Derbum. 
S/avib bards our matual loves rehearfe 
In lying ftrains and ignominious verfee Prier, 


Sra visni y, adv. [from flavik:] Ser- 
vilely; meanly. 


SLA'VISHNESS. 2. f (from favifo.] Sere! 


vility ; meannefs. 

To SLAY, v. a. preter. flew ; part. pafl. 
flain. [ faban, Gothick; plean, Saxon ; 
fachten, Dutch, to firike.] -To kili; to 


butcher ; to put to death. 
Her 
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‘Her father’s brother. 
Would be her lord; or thall I fay her uncle? 
Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle ? 
Sbakefpeare's Rickard I II... 


+ _. Tyrant, thew thy face: 
If thou be’ft fain, rath no ftroke of mine, 
My Wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me fill. 
Shakefpeare. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them’that were 
Slain for the word. of God. Rev. vi. 26 
` Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16. 
Wrath killeth the foolifh man, and envy flayerb 
the filly one. Fob, vs 2. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train ; 
All much lamented, all in battle flain. Dryd. fEn. 
He mutt by blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And flay the monarchs ere he rule the plains Prior. 
Sta’yze. x». f. [from flay.] Killer; mur- 
derer ; deftroyer. i 
Witnefs the guiltlefs bluod pour’d oft on ground ; 
The crowned often fain, the layer crown'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
They flew thofe that were flayers of their coun- 
trymen. Abb. 
The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there; 
The gore congeal’d was clotted in-his:hair: 
With eyes half-clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath'd his fullen foul away. 
i Dryden. 


Steave.a#. f [Of this word I know not 
well the meaning: fleave filk is explained 
by Gouldman, floccus fericus, a lock of 
filk ; and the women ftill fay, ave the 
Silk, for untwiff it. Ainfworth calls a 
weaver’s fhattle or reed a flay... To flay 
is to part a twift into fingle fibres. 

I on a fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with datfadillies dight 
With grafs like leave was matted. 

: Drayton's Cynthia. 

SLe'azY. adj. [often written fleexy.*) 
Weak ; wanting fubftance. This feems 
to be of the fame race with /eave, or 
from To flay. 

Step. n, /. [ fled, Danith ; fedde, Dutch.] 
A carriage drawn without wheels. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Thefe all muft be prepar'd. Dryden. 


SLe‘DDED. adj. [from /led.] Mounted on 


a fled. 
‘So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, 
He {mote the fledded Polack on theice. Shak«fp, 


SLENGE. #. f. [pleeg,. Saxon; Sleggias 
Iflandick.] 
1. A large heavy hammer. 
They him fpying, both with greedy force 
At ence upon him ran, and him befet 
With ftrokcs of mortal Reel, without remorfe, 
And on his thield like iron fledges bet. Fairy Queen. 
The painful fmith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardeft iren foon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy ledge he can it beat, 
And fathion to what he it lift app'y. Spenfer. 
The uphand fledge is ufed by under workmen, 
when the work is not of the larget, yet requircs 
help to batter and draw it out: they ufe it with 
both their hands before them, and feidom lift their 
hammer higher than thcir head. OXON. 
Jt would follow that the quick ftroke of a light 
_ hammer fkould be of greater efficacy than any 
(oftcr and more gentle ftriking of a great fledge. 
Wilkins sa: bematicai Magick. 
2. A carnage without wh«ets, or with very 
low wheels : properly a fd. See Step. 
In Lancabhire they ufe afort of fledge made with 
thick wheels, to bring their mari out, drawn with 
one horfe. Merton’: Hufvardry. 
Sreex.2.f ( feych, Dutch. J 


a. Smocth; nitid; glofly. 
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Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sieek-headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nights. Shak. 
How eagerly ye follow my difzrace, 
As if it fed ye ; and how fleck and wanton 
Y” appear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin. Shak. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreft in flowers, 
And that the fleek-hair'd nymphs were feen 
To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'’d 
His turret creft, and fleck endmell'd neck, 
Fawning. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Thy head and hair are fleck, 
And then thou kemb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
Dryden, 
So fleck her fkin, fo faultlefs was her make, 
Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee fo fair a rival. 
2. Not rough; not harth. 
Thofe rugged names toour like mouths grow fleck, 
That would have made Quintilian:ftare and gafp. 
Milton. 
Yo SLEEK. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


t. To comb fmooth and even. 
Yet are the men more loofe than they, 
More kemb’d, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm‘d, 
; More fleck’d, more fott, and flacker limb'd. B. Fonf. 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks 
Sieeking her foft alluring locks. 
z. To render foft, {mooth, or gloffy. 
Gentle my lord, fleck o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your guefts to-night. 
Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


She does fleck 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
{n her neat gloves. Ben Fenfen's Cataline. 
The perfuafive rhetorick 
That flcek’d his tongue, and won fo much.on Eve, 
So little here, nay lof. Milton. 
A theet of well fleeked marble paper did not caft 
any of its diftint colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
à cruife of fragrance form'd of burnith'd gold, 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
S/eck the fmooth fkin, and {cent the {nowy limbs. 
Pofe. 
SLeE KY, adv. [from fleck.] Smoothly ; 
gloffily. l 
Let their heads be flcek/y comb'd, and their blue 
coats brufe'd. Shake/peare's Taming of the Shrew. 
SLEE’KSTONE. n. f. [ fleek and fone.) A 
f{moothing ftone. 
The pureit pafteboard with a /lcelfcze rub (mooth, 
and as even as you can. Peacham. 
To SLEEP. v. n. [ flepar, Gothick 3; pleepan, 
Saxon ; flaepen, Dutch. ] 
1. To take reft, by fufpenfion of the men- 
tal and corporal powers. 
Pye watch'd and travell’d hard ; 
Sometime! thall cep out; the'ret Pilwhitle. Shak. 
Where's Pede?—=z9 you, and where you finda 
maid, 
That, ere the fleep, hath thrice her prayers faid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 
Sleep the as found as carelefs infancy ; 
But thofe that flccp, and think not on their fins, 
Pioch them, arms, leps, backs, fhoulders, fides, and 
fhins. Shab. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If the man be poor, thou fhalt not fleep with’ his 
pledge. Deus. 
Peace, good reader! do not weep; 
Peace! the lovers are afleep : 
They, fweet turtles! folded lie 
In the laft knot that lave could tie. 
Let them feep, let them Sleep on, 
Till this ttormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light 
Whole day hall never fleep'in night. Crafpaw. 
Thofe who at any time flr without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for 
four-houss bufy without theirknowing ite Locke. 


~ Creep in our ears. 


3 
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2. To reft; to be motionlefs. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the 
burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou fleep 
in thy heath, I befeech Jove on my knees thou 
mayit be turnedintohobnails. Shak. Henry V1. 

How (weet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Shakelp. Merchant of Venice. 

The giddy thip, betwixt ihe winds and tides 
Fore’d back and forwards,.in a circle rides, 
Stunn’d with thed?fferent blows; then thootsamain, 
Till counterbuff'd the ftops, and flecps again.\ Dry. 


- To live thoughtlefsly. 


We fleep over our happinefs, and want to be 
roufed into a quick thankful fenfe of it. Atterbury. 


4. To be dead: death being a ftate from 


5+ To be inattentive; not 


which man will fome time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus dicd and rofe again, 
even fo them alfo which fleep in Jefus will God 
bring with him. 1 Thef. 

A. perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we 
cannot raife from the grave; though he only feeps 
unto God, who can raife from the chamber of 
death. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
vigilant. 

Heav'n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have flept up-n 
This bold, bad man. Sbakefpeare's Henry YUL 


6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 


You ever 
Have with'd the flceping of this bufinefs, never 
Defir'd it to be ftirr’d. SBake/peare’s Henry VII. 


SLEEP. 2. /. [from the verb.] Repofe ; 


reft ; fufpenfion of the menta! and cor- 


poral powers ; flumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, feep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder fleep; the innocent ficep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of caie ; 
The birch of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's fecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in life’s featt. Shakefp. Macheth. 

That fleepe might {weetly feale 
His reftfull eyes, he enter’d, and in his bed 
In filence took. Chapman. 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour, and there- 
fore they cannot {8 well clofe and go together in 
the head, which is ever requifite to Jepe And, 
for the fame cavfe, pain and noife hinder flecp ; 
and darknefs furthereth /leep. Bacore 
_ Beafts that Jeep in winter, as wild bears, during 
their fleep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 

Baucina 
His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 
And, fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading flecp. 
Dryden. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear’d, 
His hat adorn'd with wings difclos’d the god, 
And in his hand the fleep compelling rod. Dryden, 
Infants {pend the greatef part of their time in 
Jeep, and arefeldem awake but when hunger calis 
for the teat, or fome pain forces the mind to për- 
ceive it, Lacke, 


SLEE PER 2. f. {from feep. } 


I 


-do the like. 


N 


- One who fleeps ; one’who is not awake, 


Sound, mufick; come, my queen, take hand with 


me, 
And rock the ground whereon thefe Sleepers be. 
Shake/piarts 
What’s the bufinefe, 
That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe ? Shukefpeare’s Macherb. 
„1n fome countries, a plant which thuttcthin the 
night, optneth in the morning, and openeth wide 
at noon, the inhabitants fay is a plant that Mleepeth. 
There be Sleepers enow then; for almoft all flowers 
Bacon» 
Night is indeed the province of his reign 3 
Yet all his’ dark exploits no more contain 


Than a {py taken, and a fleeper Nain. Dryden, 


- A lazy ina€ive drong. 


, “e muft be no great eater, drinker, nor flecper, 
that will difeipline his fenfes, and exert his mind A 
every worthy undertaking requises both. © Grito, 


3. That 
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3. That which lies dormant,-or without 
effedt. 

Let penal laws, if they have been fleepers of 
long, or if grown unfit for the present time, be by 
wife judges confined in the execution. Bacon. 

4: [exocetus.| A fith. Ainfworth. 
SLEE’PILY. adv. (from feep.] 

1. Drowfily ; with defire to fleep. 

2. Dally; lazily. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe 
‘darts, which envy cafteth at novelty, than to go 
on fafely and flecpily in the eafy ways of ancient 
miftakings. Raleigh. 

3. Stupidly. 

He would make us believe that Luther in thefe 
ations pretended to authority, forgetting what he 
had fleepily owned before. Atterbury. 

Stee’piness.m. /. [from fleepy.] Drow- 
finefs ; difpofition tó fleep ; inability to 
keep awake. 

_ Watchfulnefs precedes too great fleepinefs, and is 
the moft ill-boding fymptom of afever. —rbuth. 

SLEEPLESS, aaj. [from feep.) Wanting 
fleep. 

The field 
To labour calls us, now with fweat impos'’d, 
Though after fleeplsnight. ~ Milton's Par. Lof. 

While penfive poets painful vigils keep, 

Sieeplefs themfelves to give their readers fleep. Pope. 
Sise’py. adj. [from /leep.] 
1. Drowfy ; difpofed to fleep. 
2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 
They muft lic there. Go, carry them, and fmear 
The fleepy grooms with blood. Sbhake/p. Macbeth. 

She wak"d her fleepy crew, 
And, tifing hafty, took a fhort adieu. Dryden. 
3. Soporiferous; fomniferous ; caufing 
fleep. 

We will give Fou feepy drinks, that your fenfes, 
unintelligent of our infutficience, may, though 
they cannot praife us, as little aceufe us. 

Stak¢peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Let fuch bethink them, it the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb nor ft:ll. 3 Ailton. 

I ficeped: about eight hours,, and no wonder ; 
for the phyficians had mingled a fleepy.potion in 
the wine. Gulliver. 

Sreet. ». f.. [perhaps, from the Danifh 
fet.) A-kind’ of fmooth»fmall hail ‘or 
frow, not falling in flakes,: but fingle 
particles. 

Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 
The midmoft battles hait*ning up behind, 

Who view, far off, the ftorm of falling fleet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryd. 

Perpetual sleet and driving fnow 
Obfcure the fkies, and hang on herds Below : 
Huge oxen ftand inclos'din wintry walls 
Of {now congeal’d. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours becanie cooler; next fleet, then fnow, and 
ice. Cheyne. 

Jo Steet. v. n. [from the noun.) To 

{now in {mall particles, intermixed with 

rain. 

Stee Ty. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing 
fleet. 

Sreeve. n. f [ylip, Saxon. ] 

* 4. The part of a garment that covers the 


arms. 
Once my well-waiting eyes efpicd my treafure, 
_ With fleeves turn'd up, loofe hair, and breaft en- 
larg’d, 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meafure. 
j Sidney. 
The deep fmock fleeve, which the Irifh women 
ufo, they fay, was old Spanith; and yet that thould 


feem rather to be an old Englith fahhion: for in- 


armory, the fathion of the Manche, which is 
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given In arma, being nothing elfe but a fieeve, is 
fathioned much like to that fleeves and knights, 
in ancient times, ufed to wear their miftrefs’s or 
love's jleewe upon their arms. Sir Launcelot wore 
the fleeve of the fair maid of Afteloth in a tour- 
ney. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Your hofe thould be wngartered, your Aceve un- 
buttoned, your fhoe untied, demonftrating: a care- 
lefs defolation. ‘ Shakefpeare. 

You would think a fmock a the-angel, he fo 
chants to the flecve band, and the work about the 


{quare on`t. _ Shakefpeare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide fleeves and 
a Cape. Bucor.. 


In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd, 

Their hoods and fleewes the fame. Dryden. 
2. SLEEVE, in fome provinces, fignifes a 
knot or fkein of filk, which is by fome 
very probably fuppofed to be its mean- 
ing in the following paflage. [See 
SLEAVE.] 
The innocent fleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd fleewe of care. Shak. 
3. Sleeve, Dutch, fignifies a cover; any 
thing fpread over: which feems to be 
the fenfe of /ceve in, the -proverbial 
phrafe. 

A brace of fharpers laugh at the whole roguery 
in their fleewcs. L'Eftrange. 

Men know themfelves utterly void of thofe 
qualities which the impudent fycophant afcribes to 
them, and in-his fleeve laughs at them for believ- 
ing. South's Sermons. 

John laughed heartily in his fleeve at the pride 
of theefquire. Arbuthnor’s Hiflory of Jobn Buli. 

4. To hang on a fleeve ; to make depend. 
ent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or fhoul4 
know, what orders, and what peaceable g-vern- 
ment requircth, to afk why we theuld hang ou: 
judgment upon the church's fleeve, and why in 
matters of orders more than in matters of doc- 
trine. _. Hooker. 

5-.[lolligo, Lat.] <A fith. 4infworth. 
SLEEVED. adj. [from fleeve.] Having 
fleeves. 


SLEEVELESS. adj. [from fleeve.} 
1. Wanting fleeves ; having no fleeves. 
His ciothes were ftrange tho’ coarfe, ‘and black 
tho’ bare; 
Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but *twas now, fo much ground was feen, 
Become tufftaftaty. Donne. 
They put on fleewele/s.coats of home-fpun cot- 
ton. 
Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers! fleevelifs fome, and fhirtlefs 
others. Pope. 
2. Wanting reafonablenefs ; wanting pro- 
priety ; wanting folidity. [This fenfe, 
of which the word has been ‘long pof- 
feed, I know not well how it obtained. 
Skinner thinks it properly /vele/sor life. 
lejs: to this I cannot heartily agree, 
though I know not what better to fug- 
geft. Can it come from fleeve, a. knot 


or feein, and {o fignify unconncGed, bang- | 


ing ill together? or from fleeve, a cover, 
and therefore means plainly abjurd, foolijh 
avithout palliation ? | 

This fleewelefs tale of tranfubftantiation’ was 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multi prefence. ` Hall. 

My landlady quarrelled with him for fending 
every one of her children on a jlecv-ele/s errand, as 
fhe calls it. SpePutor, 


SLEIGHT. n. /. [ flag’d, cunning, Iland- 
ick.] Artful trick; cunning artifice ; 
dexterous practice: as, /leight of hand, 


Sandys. 


SLE. 


the tricks of a`juggler. > THIS is often 
written, but lefs properly, fighr, ` 
He that exhorted to beware of an enemy's" po- 
licy, dath not give’ counfel to be impolite; bug 
rather to be all prudent forefight, left our fm- 
plicity be over-reached by cunning ficigbts. Hooker. 
Fair Unafto the red crofs knight * * 
Betrothed is with joy ;- 
Though falfe Duefla, it to bar, =s ` 
Her falfe fleights do employ. » Fairy Rueen, 
Upon the corner of the moon * 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that, diftill’d by magick /lcghrs, 
Shall raife fuch artificial {prights, 
As, by the ftrength of their illufion, 
Shall draw him on to his confufion. 
Out ftept the ample fize ig) 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laer- 
tes’ fon, l 
That crafty one as huge in fleighs. 
“She could not fo'convey 
‘The mafly fubftance of that idol great; 
What fleigbt had the the wardens to betray ? 
What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat? 
Fairfax. 


Sh. Alach., 


Ckapmer. 


In the wily fnake 
Whatever flights, none would fufpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native fubtilry 
Proceeding. 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as tu. cheat; 
As lookers on fecl moft delight, 
That lcaft perceive thejuggler’s fizigkt. Hudib. 
Good humour ‘is but a leigbt of hand, or a 
faculty making truths look like appearances, or ap- 
pearances-like truths. L'Eflrange. 
When we hear death related, we are-all willing 
to favour the flight, when. the poet does “Rot ‘too 
grofsly impofe upon us. i "Dryden. 
While innocent he {corns ignoble flight, 
His honen friends preferve him hy ajleight. Swift. 


Miltcr. 


SLENDER adj. [ finder, Dutch.] 


1. Thin; fmallin circumference compared 
with the length; not thick. 
So thick the rofes bufhing round 


About her glow'd; half {tooping to fupport 
Each flow’r of flender falk. iltome 


2. Small in the waift ; having a fine fhape. 
What flender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofes in fome pleafant cave? Afi/t. 
Beauteous Helen-fhines among the reft, 
Tall, flender, ftraight, with all the graces bleft. 
Dryden. 
3- Not bulky; flight; not ftrong. 
Love in thefe labyrinths his flaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in lender chains. Popes 


4. Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 
Yet they, who, claim the general affent of the 
whole world.unto. that which they teach, and do 
not fear to give very hard and heavy fentence upon 
as many as refufe to embrace the fame, muft have 
fpecial regard, that their firit foundations and 
_grounds be more than flender probabilities. Hecoker, 
Where joy moft revels, grief doth moft lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on flender accident. Shak, 
Pofitively todefine that feafon, thereis no fiender 
difficulty» Brewn's Vulgar Errours, 
It is avery flerder comfort that relies upon th‘, 
nice diftinction, between things being troublefome 
and being evils; when all the evil of afiliĉtion lic, 
in the trouble it creates to us. Tillotfon, 
5. Sparing ; leis than enough: as, a /len- 
der eftate, and fender parts. i 
t my lodging, 
The worft is this; that, at fe flender warning, 
Youre like to have a thin and flender pittance. . 
Shike/peare. 
6. Not amply fupplied. 
The good Ottorius often deign’d 
To grace my fiender table with his prefence. Phi. 
In obftructions inflammatory, the aliment ought 
to be cool, flcndery thing diluting. - Arbutbnor. 
SLE'NDERLY. 


sur SLI Sh gate 


'NDERLY. adv. [from ender. "like the Alegof Ipothecarjes, with which:they fpread ;* > Begin with fenfe, of ev'ry art the foul, 
pit ro i [ 9 f J plaigen! Hakewill, Parts anfwering parts fhall flide into a whole; 
en pala : When burning with the iron In it, with the flice 


Nature thall join you, time thall make it grow 


2. shig htly ; mem. f e- aia clap the coals upon the outfide clafe togethy, tofl A work to wonder at, ' Popes 
be deemed jut, neither is ea fn ta be footer | keep the heat ins wezen, | 8. To move upon the ice by a fingle im- 
oe ptt Kowol. SLicK. adj. [ flickt, Dutch. See SLEEK,.}]| — puife, without change of feet. 
weal have done well, it is that which I defired ; Whom filyer-bow'd Apollo bred, in the Pierjan _ The gallants dancing by the river fide, — 
but if lenderly and meanly, it is that which Pcould © mead, ah ; {They bathe in fummer, and in winter flide. Waller. 
attain tow 2 Maccabees. Both ficke and daintie, yet were both in warre of g. To fall by errour. 
LE’ nS der. wond'rous dread, Chapman. The difcovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours 
cents, v: / ie feadios§ Glafs, attraéts but weakly; fome Jick ftones, | cannot be done bat out of a very univerfal know- 


t. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. and thick glaffes, indifferently. Br, Vulg, Err. 


Small whiftles give a found becaufe of their ex- e ; 
treme flendernefs, the air is more pent than in a | Strip. The preterite of fide. 
wider-pipe. Baen. r aE ea Apt fia with Tps 2 
h 3 i h Na leig er cooler fentes egrees. Pe Me 

Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the From the tops of heay'n’: cep hill the flid, 


And jtraight the Greeks fwift fhips the reacht, 
Chapman. 
Sti’ppen. The participle palive of /lide. 
Why is this people fidden back, by a perpetual 
backfliding ? Jere Wiles. |, 
To SuroDER. a 7, (fidderen, Dutch.] 
To flide with interruption. 
Go thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Slidd ring through clotted blood, Dryden. 
The tempter taw the danger in a trice; 
| For the man flidder'd upon fortune'sice. Harte. 
Ta Stroe. v. a. fid, preterite ; flidden, 
participle paff. [ylban, ylidende, flid- 
ing, Saxon; flizden, Dutch; If-lithe, 
elt.) 


1. To pafs along {moothly; to flip; to 


glide. 


ledge of things, which fo cleareth man’s judgment, 

as it is the lefs apt to flide into any erroure Bacon, 

10. To be not firm. 

Ye fair! i 

Be greatly cautious of your fliding hearts. T: Lemfon. 

11. To pais with a free and gentle courfe 
or flow, 


To Supe. v. a. To put imperceptibly, 
Little tricks of fophiftry, by fliding in or leaving 
out fuch words as entirely change the queftion, 
thould be abandoned by all fair difputants. Watts. 


SLIDE. z. f. [from the verb.]_ 
1. Smooth and’eafy paffage. 


We have fome fides or relithes of the voice or 
ftrings, continued without notes, from one to anoa 
ther, rifing or falling, which are delightful. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Kings that have able men of their nobility fhalt 
find eafe in employing them, ard a better flideinta 
their bufinefs ; for people naturally bend to them. 

. Bacon, 


tranfparent parts of the feathers; that is, from the 

Sisndernefs of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 

which grow out of the fides of the groffer lateral 

branches or fibres of thofe feathers, Newtons 
2. Want of bulk or ftrength, 

It is preceded by a {pitting of blood, occafioned 
by its acrimony, and too great a projectile: motion, 
with flenderne/s and weaknefs of the veflels, 

~ Arbushnot on Dice. 
$. Slightnefé; weaknefs; inconfiderable- 


nefs. 

The flendernef: of your reafons againft the book, 
together with the Inconveniencies that muft of nç- 
ceffity follow, have procured a great credit unto it. 

W bitgifte. 


i 


Want of plenty. 

Lert. The preterite of Keg, 
Silence ; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firt began to be 
"Twas one vaft nothing all, and all frepe fat in thee. : 

Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a 


Pope} 

fmaoth body, but communicate with the fpirits in 
| the pores. - Bacon. 
_, Ulyffes, Sthencleus, Tifander fide, 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denb. 

2. ‘To move without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather Slide than run 
py hery left thou thould& make her legs Nipfrom 


2. Flow ; even courfe. 
There be, whofe fortunes are tike Homer's 
verfes, that have a flide and eafinefs more than the 
verfes of other poets. Bacon. 
SLIDER. m f. [from fJlide.] He who flides, 
SLIGHT. adj, [ flicht, Dutch. ] 
1. Small; worthlefs ; inconfiderable, 
Is Cæfar with Antonius prizd fofligbt? Shab, 
Their arms, their arts, their manners I difclofe 3 
Stigbe is the fubje&t, but the praife not fmall, 


a0 


Stew. The preterite of fay, 

He flew Hamet, a great commander among the 
Numidians, and chafed Benchades and Amida, two 
of their greatest princes, out of the country. 

Knolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 
To Suny. v. w. [See To St Bave.}] To 


part or twift into threads, 


` idney. If heav'n affift, and Phoebus hear m call, Dryd, , 
Why art thou then exafperate, thou Immaterial j Sidney I PETR E Ae ne GRE i 
i ` Smooth fliding without ftep. Mikon. Sligbe is the fubje&t, but not fo the praife 
Kin Ap au? igs babi Lee i If the isfpire, and he aA my lays. Pope. 


He that once fins, like him that flides on ice, 
Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice 3 
Though confcience checks him, yet, thofo rubs 

gone o'er, 
He slides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 


Fo Stice. v. a, [phean, Saxon. ] 
1, To cut into flat pieces, 

Their cooks make no more ado, but, Slteing it ia- 
fo little gobbets, prick ig on a prong of iron, and 
bang icin a furnace, Sandys's Journey. 

rolida were on foot, weil furnifhed.with 
jack and fkull, pikes and Sicing {worde, broad, 
thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward, 
2. To cut into parts, 
Nature lof one by thee, and therefore mik 
Slice ongin two to keep her numbar juts Clavel. 
3- To cut off in a broad piece, 
When hungry. thoy ftoud® ftaring like an oaf, 


2. Not important; not cogent ; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doétrine; upon flight 
grounds, fome upon no Grounds, and fome con- 
trary to appearance, Locke. 


3. Negligent; not vehement ; not done 
with effort. 
_ The thaking of the head is a gefture of flight res 
fufal. Bacon 
He in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap'd all bound. 
Milton, 


3 Taat inadvertently, 

| Makeia door and a bar for thy mouth: beware 
| thou jlide not by ite Ecclus, xxviii. 26. 
-+e To pafs unnoticed, 

In the princefé I could find no apprehenfion of 
what I faid or did, but a:calm careleffnefs, letting 
every thing flide Juftly, as we do by their {peeehes, 
who neither in matter nor perfon do any way belong 


4» Foolifh ; weak of mind. 
No beait ever was fo flight 


—_. —~e = em 


I lie’ the luncheon from the barley loaf, Gay. |} unto yas Sidney: = : i 
9 9 fi h G d fi ht. . H dib e 
4 To cut; to divide, 5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved ç. Not ronan : be x Wight fille. a 
Princes and tyrants flice the earth among them, || progreffion. : ‘ gi ei tae . 
Burnet. | Thou. thale Sticur. 2. f [from the adjective. ] 


1. Negle&; contempt ; a& of {corn. 

People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable acci- 
dents into Sights or negle&ts; * + Clariffa. 

2. Artifice; cunning’ pra@ice: See 
SLEIGHT. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely 
achieves any thing but under the condut of fraud. 
Slight of hand has done that, which force of hand 
could never do, Suuth. 

After Nic had bambouzled John awhile, what 
with Slight of hand, and taking from his own fcore, 
and adding to John's, Nic brought the balance to 
his own Gde. Arbuthnot. 

To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adje&tive.]. 
1. To neglect; to difregard. | 
Beware 
Left they tranfgrefs and Slight that fole command. 
Milton. 
You cannot expeé your fon (hould have any re- 
gard for one whom he fees you Jigit. Locke, 
P 


2. To 


Sri CE. n. f. [rliee, Saxon ; from the verb.) 


1. A broad piece cutoff, 
« Hacking of treos in their bark, both dowhright | 
and acrois, fo as you may make them rather in 
Slices thaniia continued hacks, doth great good to 
trees. Bacon. 
Yoy need snot wipe your knifeto cut bread} be- 
caule in cutting a flice or two it will wipe itfelf. 


Swift, 


| Hate all, thew charity to none 
' Bot lee the famifh'd fleth fide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. Sbake/peare. 

Then no-day void of blifs, of pleafure, leaving, 
Ages fhail lide away without perceiving, Dryden. 

Refcue me from their ignoble hands: 
Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then eafy death will Jids with pleature in. Dryd. 

Their eye flides over the pages, or the words 
Side over their eyes, and vanish like a rhapfody of 
evening tales. Watess 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good 
to bad. 

Nor could they have fid into thofe brutith im- 
moralities of life, had they duly manured thofe firit 
practical notions and dictates of right reafon. South, 

7. To pafs without difficulty or obftruction. 

Such of them fhould be retained as flide eafily of f 
themfelves into English compounds, without vio- 
leace to the care Pope. 

A 


He from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
Ard freely, from the fatten fica, 
Cutout large ficas to be friede Swift, 
2. A broad piece, 
Then clap tour fises of pliafter on ‘es 
. That, lac'd with bits of rultick, makes.s front. 


Pope, 

g. A broad head fixed ina handle; a peel ; 
a {patula, 

The polican hath a beak broad and flat, much 
Vor. II, 


SLI 


2. To throw careélefsly: unlefs in this paf> | 


faze to flight be the fame with to fing. 
Phe rogues flighted me into the river w:th as 
little remorfe, as they would have, drowned puppies. 
l Shakefpeare. 
3. [ fighter, Dutch.} To overthrow; to 
demolith. Junius: Skinner. Ainfwortb. 
4. To SLIGHT over. To treat or perform 
careleisly. , 
Thefe men, when they have promifed great mat- 
ters, and failed molt thamefully, if they have the 
perfection of boidnefs, will but /ughs it over, and 
no moreado. Bacon's E/fays. 
His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be fligited over. 
Dryden. 
Sui’cuter. n. f. [from flight.] One who 


difregards. 
SLI'CHTINGLY. adv. [from fighting.] 
Without reverence ; with contempt. 

lf my fceptick {peaks /lipb:ixgly of the apinions 
he oppofes, I have done no more than became the 
part. Boyle. 

S.ii’cutty. adv. [from flight. } 
1. Negligently ; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do 
not fo ftrengly move the fancy of man, are for the 
moft part hut fighr/y heard. Hooker. 

Leave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch'd, or lightly handledin difcourfe. Shak. 

You were to blame 
To part fo fligbt/y with your wife's firtt gift. Shak. 

The letter-writer diffembles his knowledge of 
this reftri€tion, and contents -himfelf fligbt/y to 
mention it towards the clofe of his pamphlet. 

Atterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuoufly. 

Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul’d, 
Enlarg'd his borders, and of human force 
Opponent fligbe'y thought. 

3. Weakly ; withcat force. 
Scorn not 
The facile gates of hell; too flighrly barr'd. Milton. 
4. Without worth. 
Sur’cutness. nf. [from fight. ] 
1. Weaknefs ; want of ftrength. 


Philips. 


-2. Negligence; want of attestion; want 


cf vehemence. 
Where gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot conclude but by, the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it muft.omit : 
Keal necefiities,.and give way the while 
T unttable figbrar/s. Shakefpcarc s Corfolanas. 

What ftrung cries muft. they be that fhall drown 
fo loud a clamour of impieties ! and how does it 
reproach the fightne's of our Mecpy heartlefs ad- 
crefies ! Decay of Piety. 

Surry. adv. [from /y.]  Cunningly ; 
with cunning fecrecy ; with fubtile co- 
vertne{s. 

Were there a ferpent {cen with forked tongue, 
That jlily glided towards your majefty, 
Je were but neceflary you were.wak'd. 

He, clofely falfe and /li’y wite, 
Ca how he might. annoy them moft from far. 
Fairfax. 

Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, /li/y robs us of 
our grand treafure. Decay-of Piety. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul, 
Which by the’way he met, and /Jy ftole ; 

Chat like a country fwain. Dryden. 

May hypocrises, 

E fpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas'4 with the relith weak, 

Drink on unwaca’d, till by inchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe, 

And through intemperance grow a while fincere. 

Philigs. 

S.im. adv. [a cant word as it feems, 

and therefore nag to be ufed.] Slender ; 

thin of fhape. 


Shake/p. 


Stime.s2.f [ylim, Saxon; fliga, Dutch.] 


SET 


A thin flim-gutted fox made a hard-hift to wilg-" 
gle hia body into a hen-rooft; and when he had 
ftuft his guts-well, fqucezed hard to get out again j 
wit hole was too little. L’Efirange. 


was jogged on the elbow by a flim young gir of | 


feventeen. ddifon. 


Vifcous mire; any glutinous fubftance. 
Thehigher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes : as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flim: and ooze feattcrs his grain. Shak. 
Brick for stone, and flime for mortar. Genefis. 
God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to 
blow,, todry up the abundant fime and mud of the 
earth, and make the land more firm, and tocleanfe 
the air of thick vapours and unwholefome milts. 
Raleigh. 
Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from 
fome.concretion of lime where the fun beateth hot, 
and the fea ftirreth little. Bacon's Nataral Hiffery. 
And with afphaltick flime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gathcr’d beach 
They faften’d. Milton's Paradife Lc/?. 
Now dragon. grown 3 larger than whom the fun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on flire, 
Huge Python ! Miltcn's Paradife Lof. 
O foul defcent! I’m now conftzain'd 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftial flime, 
This effence to incarnate aad imbrute. 


glutinous matter. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous flimine/s is 
produced, which anfwersa pituitous atese Fiiyer. 


Sii’my. adj. [from /lime. ] 


1. Overfpread with flime. 
My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I" think them every one an Antony. Shake/peare. 

Some lay in dead men's fkulls 3 and in thofe noles, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As “twere in fcorn of eyes, reficcting gems, 

That woo'd the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones-that lay fcatter’d by. 
; Shakefpeare. 

They have cobwebs about them, which is a fign 
of a flimy drynefs. Bacen. 

‘The reft are all by bad example led, 

And in their father's flimy track they tread. Dryd. 

Eels, for want of exercife, are fat and limy. 

Arbuthnot. 

Shoals of flow houfe-bearing {nails do creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring flimy tracks 
In the fleek rind. 

The fwallow fweeps 
The flimy pool to build his hanging houfe. Thom/. 

2. Vifcous; glutinous. 

Then both from out hell gates, into the wafe, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 
Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or flimy, as in raging fea, 

Toft up and down, together crowded drove, Muuton. 

The. aftrological undertakers would raife men 
like vegetables, out of fome fat and flimy foil, well 
digefted by the kindly heat of the fun, and im- 
pregnated with the influence of the ftars. Bentley. 

SLI NESS 2. f. [from fy.]  Defigning 
artifice. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
refpondent can aflume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a flyrcfs, which diverts more than any thing 
I could fay. Addifon, 

Stinc, af. [ylingan, Saxon; fingen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A miflive weapon made by a frap and 
two f{trings; the ftone is lodged in the 
ftrap, and thrown by loofing one of the 
ftrings. 7 

The arrow cannot make him flee: fling ftones 
are turned with him into itubble. , fod, xli./23. 

Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s ftring È 
Or finging ftones from the Phenician fling ? 

Sandys. 

Slings have fo much greater f{wiftnefls than. a 


Philips. 


Milton. Ẹ 
Surminess. 2. f. [from /flimy.] Vilcolity ; 


SLI 


Rore thrown from the hand, by how much the eng: 
of the fling is fatther off from the fhoulder-joint, 
the center of motion. r Wilkins. 
: _ The Tufcan king cube 
Laid by the lance, and took hint tothe fling; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong atant hit head aitlth ree 
The heated lead, half niclted as it flew. 
Dryden's FEneid. 

Whirl'd from a fling, or from an engine thrown, 

Amidft the foes, as fics a mighty ftone, 
So flew the beaft. Dryden's Ovidi- 
2. A throw; a flroke. f + 98 
At one fling 
Of thy viorious arm, well-icafizg, fon, 
Both tin and death, and yawning grave at laft 
Through chaos hirl'd, ob tru& the mouth of hell. 
3 : Miltm. 
3. A kind of hanging bandage, in which 
a wounded limb is fuflained. 
Yo Stinc. u. a. (from the noun.]. 
1. To throw by a fling. 
2. To throw ;. to caft. Not very proper. 
/Etna’s entraiis fraught with fire, 
That now cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Incens‘d, or tears up mountains by the roots, 
Or flings a broken rock aloft:in afr. Addijon. 
3. To hang loofely by a ftring: 
From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook 5. 
_ Anon I'll wafh ‘em in the fallow brooke Dryden. 
4. To move by means of a rope. 
Cenus I faw amidit the thouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden's Cleomenese 

They flung up one of their largeft hogfheads, 
then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
top. Gulliver's Travels. 

SLINGER. n. f. [from fiing.] One who. 
flings or.ufes the fling. 
The fingers went about it,’and {mote it. 
` 2-Kings, iii 28. 
To SuInk. v.2..preter. flunk. [ylingzan, 
Saxon, to creep.] To fneak; to ftea} 
out of the way. 
We will fink away in fupper time, difguife us 
at my lodging, and return all in an hour. 
: Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venicee 
As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. Shakejpeare’s Timen cf Athen’. 

He, after Eve feduc'd, unminded flunk 

Into the wood faft by. Milton's Paradife Loh. 
Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning’ man, hight Sidrophel, 
To whom all. people far and near 
On deep impoftances repair; 
When brafs and pewter hap to ftray, 
And linen flinks out of the ways Hudibyas. 

She flunk into a corner, where the Jay trembling 
till the company went their way. L*Eftrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and 
then flink into a corner, as if nobody had done it, 

Arbuthnot's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to flak 
In ‘at’acorn-loft through a chink ; 
But having amply ftuff'd his skin, a 
Could ‘nor get out as he got in. Pope. 

We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained 
countenarke, often turning back, and linking thra’ 
narrow lanes. Swift. 

To Suink. v. a. To caft; to mifcarry 
of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare's flinking her foal, in fnowy 
weather kecp her where the may have good fpring- 
water to drink. Martimer. 

Yo SLIP. v. x. [ylipan, Saxon ; flippen, 
Datch.] | l 
1. To flide ; not to tread firm. 

‘If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he 
is-drunk, st is no wonder that he forgets his cau- 
tion while he overlooks his danger; but he who is 
fober, and views that nice feparation betweemthim- 
{elf and the devouring deep, fo that, if he.fhould 
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Slips he fees his grave gaping under him, furely 
_muft-needs take every iep with horrour and the 
utmoft caution. ~ South. 
A skilful dancer, omthe ropes flips. willingly, and 
_ makes a leeming ble, that you may think him 
in great hazard, while is only giving you a proot 
of his dexterity. ‘ Dryden. 
~ —_ "If after fome diftinguifh'’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip, 
Straight gath’ring all his active itrength, 
He rifes higher half his length. Prior. 
2. To flide ; to glide. | 
“ Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather flide than run 
by her, left thou fhouldft make her legs flip from 
her. } Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them 
oily and flippery, that the water may flip off them. 

k: p- de Mortimer. 
g. To move or fly out of place. — 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either fide, by reafon of, relaxation, which though 
you. reduce, yet, upon the leat walxing on it, the 
bone flips out again. Wifeman. 

4 Tofneak; tofiink. 
From her moft.beaftly company 
I ‘gan refrain, in mind to flip away, 
Soon as aprear'd fafe opportunity. , Spenfer. 
When Judas faw that his hoft fips away, he was 
_ fore troubled. . 1 Mac. ix. 7. 
I'll flip down out of my lodging. Dryd. D.Seb. 
‘Thus one tradefinan flips away, s 
To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 
5. To glide; ‘to pafs unexpectedly or im- 
perceptibly, 

The bauks.of either Gde: feeming arms of the 
Joving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 
river a wanton nymph, which ftill would flip from 
ite . Sidney. 

The bleffing of the Lord” that “flip from thee, 
withoot doing thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed 
from doing evil. 

Slipping from thy mother’s'eye, thou went' tt 
Alone into the temple ; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbies difputant, 

On points and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milt: 

Thrice around his neck his arms he threw, 
And thrice the flitting fhadaw flipp’d away, 

Like winds or empty dreams thai Ay the day. 
æ Dryden. 

Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop- 

Pay ping»hair, 
None but ny: Ceyx could appearfo fair, 
said would have ftrain’d him with a ftri€t embrace ; 
But through my armshe flipt, and wanifh'd from 
the place. Dryden. 
When acorn flips out of their paws, they take 
hold.of it again. Jiddijon's Spelar. 
Wife. men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
_.evéry:mifpent hour, which has flipped from them. 
gud i Ro ETS. 
Iwill impute nodefect to thofe two years which 
have flipped.by fince. Swift.to Pope. 
6. To fallinto fault or errour. 
If he had»been as you, 
And you as Be, you would have flips like him; 
But he, like you;-would not have teen fo ftern. 


- 


Shake/peares 
vy" One fligperb in his fpeech, but. not from his 
heirt. i Ecclus. 


An eloquent man is: known far and near; but’a 
man of underftanding knoweth when he flipperb. 
r f Ecclus. xxis 7. 
‘7. To creep in by overfight. 
Some mittakes may have fiiper into £ ; but others 
will be prevented. Pope. 


Taylor. 


| 6. To let a dog loofe. 


8, To efcape ; to fall 4way out of the me- | 


mory. 

By the hearer it i8 (til! prefumed, that if they 
be let flip for the prefent, what gond foever they 
contain is loft, and that without all hope of reco- 

* © very. ; ' Hooker. 

The mathematician’ proceeds upon propofitions 
he has orce demonftrated3 and though the demon- 
ftration may have flipt outof his memory, he builds 
Upon the truths =” Addijon. 
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Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the ideas 

» you have acquircd ; for the mind is ready to» let 

many of them /-ip, unlefs fome pains*be taken to fix 

them upon the memory. 
To SuiP. va. 


1. To convey fecretly. 


F 


In his officious attendance upon his mi trefs he | 


tried to flip a powder into her dsink. 


Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. f 


2. To lofe by negligence. 

You ate not now to think what ’s beft to do, 

As in beginnings; but waat muft be done, 
Being thus enter'd; and flip no advantage 
That may fgcure’ you. Ben “Fonfen's Cataline. 

Let-us not flip th’ occafion, whether fcorn 
Or fatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifchief he 
could do, or flip the uccafion. L’Efrange. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to corre&t others in their 
difcourfe, and not to flip any opportunity of thewing 
thcir talents, {cholars are moft blamed. + Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft detign ; 
not a letter of what has been yet {aid promoting 
any ways the trial. Atterbury. 

3- To part twigs from the main body by 
laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mafter-roots, and 
have little fprauts or roots tothem, which, being 
cut four or five inches long, mike excellent fets ; 
the branches alfo may be jiipped and planted. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
4. To efcape from; to leave flily. 

This bird you aim’d at, tho:gh you hit it not. 
—Oh, Sir, Lucentio flipp'd me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. 

Shakefpeare. 
5. To let loofe. 
On Eryx Mtars lays 
A lamb inew fallen to the ftormy feas ; 
Then flips his haulfers; and his“anchors weighs. 
Dryden. 


The impationt greyhound, flipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courfe the fearful hare. 
Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horfe flipped his bridle, and 
ran away. Swift. 
8. ‘To pafs over negligently. 

If our author gives us a lift of his doftrines, with 
what reafon can that about indulgences he lipped 
over ? Atterbury. 

Strep. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The att of flipping; falfe ftep. 
2. Errourg miftake ; fault. 
There put on him 
What forgerics you pleafe: marry, none fo rank 
As may difhonour him ; ~ 
But, Sir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual flips, 
As are moft known to youth and liberty. Shake/p. 
Of the promife’ there made, our mifer. hath 
failed us, by flip of memory, or injury of time. 
Wetson’s Architetture, 
This religious afteétion, which nature has im- 
planted in man, would be the mof Fe aay 
fhe could commit. More. 
One cafual jlip is enough to weigh down the 
faithful fervice of a long life. L'Efirange. 
Alonzo, mark the chara@ers ; 
And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip 
That fhews it counterfeit, mark that and fave me. 
Dryden. 
Lighting upon.a very eafy flip I have made, in 
putting one feemingly indifferent word for another, 
that difcovery opened torme this prefent view. 
Locke. 
Any little /lipis more confpicuous and obfervable 
in-a good man’s conduct than in another's, as it is 
not of a piece with hischara€ter. sddif. Speé?ator. 
3. A twig torn from the main ftock. 
In truth, they are tewer, when they come to be 
difcuffed by realon, than otherwife they feem, when 


Watts. | 
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*~by heat of contention they are divided into many 


Slips, and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker e 
“The flips of their vines have been brought Into 
Spain. : Abb. 
Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds _ 
A native flip to us from foreign feeds.  Shakejp. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Someritermuntutor’d chusl, and'noble fock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou arte 
Shakc{pearee 
Trecs are apparelled with Aowers or herbs by bor~ 
ing holes in their bodies, and putting into them 
earth holpen with muck, and fetting feeds or flips 
of violets in the earth.” — Baton. 
So have I feen fome tender /lif, ° 
Sav`d with care from winte:’s nip, =~ 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Plack’d up by fome unheedy fwain. Afiltn. 
They are’ propagated noz only by the feed, but 
many alfo by the root, and fome by flips or cuttings. 
Ray on the Creaticne 
4. Aleathorftring ig which a dog is held, 
from its being:{o made as to flip or be- 
come loofe by relaxation of the hand. 
I {ee you ftand like greyhounds in the fips, 
Straining upon the'ftart. Shakefpeare’s Henry Ve 
God is faid to harden the heart permifiively, but 
not oporatively, nor effectively 3 as hc who only lets 
loofe,a_greylrouad out of the flip, is faid to hound 
him at the hare. Bramball. 
5. An efcape;.a defertion. I know not 
whether ro give the flip be not originally 
taken from a dog, that runs and leaves 


the {tring or flp in the leader’s hand, 
The more fhame for her goody{hip, 

To give fo near.a friend the flip. Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gaye 
him the /lip, and away into the woods. L'Eftrarze. 

Their explications are not yours, and wil! give 
you the flip. Lockes 
6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thcfe eaftern and weftern mountains 
lies a flip of lower ground, Which runs acrofs the 
iland. Addifun. 

StrpBoaRn. 2. f. [flip and board) A 
board fliding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, 
contrived qn purpofe to letin aire Gulliv. Travels. 

SLIPRNOT. 2. f [flip and knot.) A bow- 
knot; a knot éafily untied. 

They draw off fo much line! ayis neceftary, and 
faften the reft upon the-linc-rowl wich a /lipknor, 
tha: nomoreé line turn off) “Moxon s Afech. Exerc. 

In latge wounds.a fingle knot firit; over this a 
little linen camprefs, on which is another fingle 
knot; and then a flipknory which maybe loofened 
upon inflammation. ‘ Sharpe 

SLIPPER or Shpfhoe. n. f: [from lip] 
1. A hoewithoutleather behind, into which 
the. foot flips eafily. 
A gown made of the fincft wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs’ we pull ; 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, . 
With buckles of the pureft gold. Raleigh. 
If he went ‘abroad too much, he'd ufe 
To give him flippers, and Iock up his thoes. King. 
Thrice rung the bell, the flipper kaock'd the 
ground, 
And the prets'd watch return’d a filver found. Pepes 
2, [ere/pis, Lat.], An herb. 
SL Pereri adj, [ylipun, Saxon.].. Slip- 
pery; not firm. Obfolete. Perhaps ne- 
ver in ufe but for poetical convenience. 
A truftlefs ftate of earthly things, and flipper hope 
Of mortal men, that fwinke and fweat for nought. 
S enjere 
SLI PPERILY. adu. [from ‘ippery. 4 In 
a flippery manner, 
SLIPPER NESS. ab f. [from/fippery-] 
br. State or quality / of *being’ flippery ; 
{moouinefs ; glibnefs. iJ 
P 2 We 
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We do not only fall by the flipperiac/s of our 
tongues, but we deliberately difcipiine them to mif- 
chicf. Government of the Tongue. 

The f{chirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want 
of inflammation in the fkin, its fmoothnefs, and 
Sipperinels deep in the breaft. Sharp's Surgery. 

2: Cincateainey ; want of firm footing. 

Sii’ppeRY. adj, [yhpup, Saxon; /liperig, 
Swedith. ] 

1. Smooth ; glib. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them 
oily and fliprery, that the water flips off. Mortimer. 
m Oily fubftances only lubricate and make the 
bowels flippery. Arbuthnot, 

z. Not affording firm footing. 
Did you know the art o° th’ court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whofe top to climb, 
Js certain falling; or fo flipp'ry, that 
The fear °s as bad as falling. Sbakelp. Cymbeline. 


His promife to truft to as flippery as ice. Tuffer. 


Their way thall be as /lippery ways in the dark- 
nefs. Jer. xxiii. 
The flipp’ry tops of human ftate, 
The gi'dea pinnacles of fate. Cowley. 
The higher they are raifed, the giddier they are; 
the giore flippery is their tanding, and the deeper 
their fall. L’Eftrange. 
The higheft hill is the moft flipp’ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a f{miling face. Denb. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
Who can tread fure on the finooth flippery way ? 


Dryden. 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 
Thus furcly bouad, yet be not overbold, 
The flipp'ry god will try to loofe his hold; 
And various forms affume, to cheat thy, fight, 
And with vain images of beafts affright.Drya.Geor. 
4- Not ftanding firm. 

When they fall, as being flipp’ry Randers, 
The love that lean'd on them, as flipp’ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, ana together 
D'e in the fait. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

3. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; in- 
{table. 
Oh world, thy flippery turne ! Friends now faf 
fworn, 
Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 
Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 
Are ftill together; who twine, as ‘twere, in love 
Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, y 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. 
He looking down 
With fcorn or pity on the flippery ftate 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. 
Denbam’s Sophy. 


Shakefpeare. 


6. Not certain in its effec. 
Onc fure trick is better than a hundred /flippery 
ones. : L'Eftrange. 
9. (lebrique, French.] Not chafte. 
My wite is flippery.  Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
SLi PPY. adj. hem Mee Slippery ; eafi- 
ly fliding. A barbarous provincial word. 
, The white of an egg is ropy, /lippy, and nutri- 
thous. Floyer. 
Sui’psHop. adj. [flip and food.) Having 
the fhoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
barely flipped on. 
The flipjhod ‘prentice from his mafter’s door 
Had par'a the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor, 
Swift, 
Sui’pstop. 2./ Bad liquor. A low word 
formed by reduplication of flop. 
Stisu.2./ A low word formed by redu- 
plicating flah. 
What! this a fleeve? 
Here `s inip and nip, and fli and (lath, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber's fhop. Shakefpeare. 
To SLIT. v. a, pret. and part. flit and 
fitted. [ylzan, Saxon.) To cut long- 
Wike. 
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To meke plants- mcdicinable, fit the root, and 
infufe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 
{cammeny, and then bind it up. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, 
occafioned at firft by jlicring the ears. 

Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Had it hit 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had flit, as fure as that below, -~ Hudibras. 

We Jlis the preternatural body open. Wi/em. Surg. 

A liberty might be left to the judges to infliet 
death, or fume notorious mark, by flitting the ncie, 
or brands upon the cheeks. Temple. 

lf a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 
even thicknefs, appears all over of an! uniform co- 
lour, fhould be flit into threads, or broken into 
fragments of the fame thicknefs with the plate, 
I fce no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not kcep its colour. Newton's Opticks. 

He took a freak 

To flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift 

Suit, xf. [plic, Saxon.} A long cut, 
or narrow opening. 

In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a 
round houfe of ftone: and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houfe a fit or 
rift of fome little breadth: if you cry out in the 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 

Bacon. 
Where the tender rinds of ,trees difclofe 
Their thooting gems, a {welling knot there grows : 
Juf in that place a narrow flit we make, 
‘hen other buds from bearing trees we take 3 
Inferted thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a flit or oblong hole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
held clofe to it parallel to the prifms, i could fec 
the circles much diftin&ter, and vifible to a far 
greater number, than otherwife. Nea ton. 


To SLIVE. v. a. [plizan, Saxon.] To 
To SLI'VER. § fplit; to divide longwife ; 
to tear off longwife. 
Liver of blatpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat; and flips of yew, 
Stiver’d in the moon's eclipfe. Shak. Macbeth. 
SLIVER. a. /. [fromthe verb.] A branch 
torn off. Sliver, in Scotland, {till de- 
notes a flice cut off: as, he took a large 
Sliver of the beef. 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fiiver broke, 
‘When down her weedy coronet.and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakefpecre's Hamlet. 

Stoats. n. f OF a'cart, are thofe un- 
derpieces which keep the bottom toge- 
ther. Bailey. 

SLOBBER. 2. f. [glavoerio, Welfh.} Sla- 
ver, See SLAVER. 

To Stock. v.n. [ flock, to quench, Swed- 
ih and Scottith.] To flake ; to quench. 

SLOE. n.f. [yla, Saxon; faae, Danith.] 
The fruit of the blackthorn, a {mall 
wild plum. 

The tair pomegranate might adorn'the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the /loe the vine. 

Blackmore. 

When you Zell your underwoods, fow haws and 


floes in them, and they will furnifh you, without- 


doing of your woods any hurt. Morrim. Hu/bandry. 
Stoop. 2. /. A fmall hip, commonly with 
only two mafts. 
To Stop. v. a. [from Jap, lop, flop.} To 
drink grofsly and greedily. 


Stop. n. /. [from the verb.] Mean and 


vile liquor of any kind. Generally. fome 
nanfeous çr ufelefs medicinal liquor. 
The fick huiband here wanted for neither flops 


nor doétors. L’Efirarge. 
But thou, whatever flops fhe will have bought, 
Be thankful. Dryden's Fuveral. 
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Stop. a. A~ [rlop, Saxon 5 foove, Dutch, 
a covering.) ‘Trowfers; open breeches, 
What faid Mr. Dombledon about the fattin for 
my fhort cloak and flops? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
SLOPE. adj. [This word is not derived 
from any fatisfactory original. Funing 
omits it: Skinner derives it from Slap, 
Jax, Dutch; and derives it from the 
curve of a loofe rope. Perhaps its ori- 
ginal may be latent in /oopen, Dutch, to 
run, flope being eafy to the runner.] 
Oblique ; not perpendicular. It is ge- 
nerally ufed of acclivity or declivity, 
forming an-angle greater or lefs with the 
plane of the horizon. 3 
Where there isa greater quantity of water, and 
{pace enough, the water moveth with a Soper rife 
and fall. Bacon. 
Murm’ring waters fall 
Down the flope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 
That to the tringed’bank with myrtle crown’d - 
Her cryftal mirror holds, unite their ftreamse Milte 
Store. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. An oblique direétion; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. 
2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity. 

Growing upon flopes is caufed for that'mofs, as 
it cometh of moifturc, fo the water muft but flide, 
not be in a pool. Bacon. 

My lord advances with majeftick mien, 

And when up ten fteep flopes you ‘ve dragg’d your 
thighs, 
Jof at his ftudy door he “ll blefs your eyes. Pope. 
SLOPE. adv. Obliquely ; not perpendi- 
cularly, 


Uriel 
Return'd on that: bright beam, whofe point now 
rais’d 
Bore him flope downward: to the fun, now fall'n. 
Milton. 


Yo SLOPE. v, a. [from the adjeétive.] 
To form to obliquity or declivity ; to 
direét obliquely. 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, andstrees blown 
downy 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shak. Macherh. 
On each hand the flames 
Driv’n backward, flope their pointing fpires, and 
roll'd 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midh a horrid vale. Mikon. 
The ftar, that rofe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n’s defcent had /icp'd his» weftering 
wheel. ` Milton. 
All night I flept, obliviousof my pain; 
Aurora dawn‘d, and Phebus fhin’d in vain: 
Nor, till oblique he /icp'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dried the balmy dews away. 
Pepe's Ody (fey 
To Store.v. n. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. 
Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods affign’d 
Two habitable feats for human kind; 
And crofs their limits cut a flcping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. 
Dryden. 
There is a handfome work of piles made fispirg 
athwart the river, to {top the trees which are cut 
down and caft into the river. Browns Travelse 
Up itarts a palace, lo! th’ obedient bafe 
Slopes at its foot, the woods its fides embraces Pope. 
There is a ftraight hole in every ant’s neft half 
an inch deep 5 and then it goes down jloping into 
a place where chey have their magazine. 
Addifon's Spetiatore 
On the fouth afpec of a poping hill, 
Whote fkirts meand'ring Pentus waines fill, 
Our pious lab’rer pats'd his youthful days 
In peace and charity, in pray’r and praife. Harte. 
SLO'PENESS, 


SLO 


Sio’Peness. n.f. [from flope.] Obliqnity ; 
declivity ; not perpendicularity. — 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence 
of flcpenc/ty dividing the whole breadth into nine 
parts, whereof two fhall ferve for the elevation of 
the higheft-ridge.e | Wotton’s ArchiteEure. 


SLO’PEWISE. adj. 9 ope and wife.) Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through 
the Ofe from the land to low-water marky and 
having in it a bentorcod with an eye-hook ; where 
the fith entering, upon their coming back with the 
ebb, are ftopped from iffuing out againy forfaken 
by the water, and left dry on the ofe. Carew. 


SLo’pincLty. adv. [from floping.] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. 

Thefe atoms do not defcend always perpendicu- 

larly, but fometimes flopingly. Digby on tbe Soul. 


Sto’ pPy. adj. [from flop.] Miry and wet: 
perhaps rather abby. See S1. AB. 

Jo Stor. v. a. { fughen, Dutch.] To 
frike or clafh hard. 


Stot. #. f. [ flod, Iflandick.] The track 
of a deer. 


StorH. n.f. [pleps, ylepd, Saxon, It 
might therefore be not improperly writ- 
ten floath, but that it feems better to 
regard the orthography of the primitive 
ficw.)} 

1. Slownefs; tardinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory orb and tricks of Rome. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 


2, Lazinefs'; fluggifhnefs ; idlenefs. 
Fa'fe of Heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hog in forb, fox in ftealth. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
‘They change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and 
fab. Miltsn. 
Induftry approach’d, 
And rous’d him from his miferable forb. 
Thomfon's Autumn. 
. An animal. | 
The florb is an animal of fo flow a motion, 
that he will be three or four days at leaft in 
climbing up and coming down a tree ; and to go 
the length of fifty paceson plain ground, requires 
a whole day. Grew. 


SLO THFUL. adj. [ floth and full,] Idle ; 
lazy; fluggith; inactive; indolent; 
dull of motion. 

He that is flothful in his work; is brother to 
him chat ista great wafter. Prov. xviii. 9. 
Thevdefire of the florbful killeth him; for his 
hands refufe tv labour. Prov. xxi. 25. 
To vice induftrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and florbjul. Miiton. 
Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 
Who liyd in fisthfu/ eafe and loofe delights, 
Who neve: aéts of honour durft purfue, 
The men ingivrisus knights, the ladies all untrue. 
Dryden, 
The very foul of the fictbhful does efiectually but 
lie 'drowfing in his body, and the whole man is t»- 
tally given up to his fenfes. L’Eftrange. 
Another is deaf to ail che motives ta piety, by 
indulging an idle florbful temper. Law. 


Sto THRULLY. adu. [from flothful. ] 
Idly ; lazily; with floth. 


Sro’trHFuLNess. n. f. [from flothful. 
Tdlenefs ; lazinefs; fluggifhnefs ; inac- 
tivity. 

To truf to labour without prayer, argueth im- 
piety and profanenefs; it maketh light of the 
providence of Gods and although it be not the 
intent of a religious mind, yee it is the fault of 
thofe men whote religion wanteth light of a maż 
ture juigment to direét it, when we join with out 
prayer jlcsbfulncj/s, and negie€t of convenient la- 
bour. Hooker. 


_ his walk. 


SLO 


Shrbfulnefs catteth into adeep ficep, and an idle 

_ foul hall fuffer hunger. Prov, xix. 35- 

Stoucn. z. f- [fef, Danih, ftupid.] 

1. A downcaft. look; a depreffion of the 
head. -In Scotland, an ungainly gait, 
as alfo the perfon whofe gait jt is. 

Qur doctor bas every quality that can make a 
man ufeful ; but, alas | he hath a fort of flouch in 
ew Swift. 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownith. 

Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting flouch ; 
Be thine the oaken ftaff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 


To SLoucn. v. n. [from the noun.J] To 


have a downcaft clownifh look. 


SLO’VEN. 2. /. [flocf, Dutch; y/yu2, 
Welth, nafty, fhabby.] A man inde- 
cently negligent of cleanlinefs ; a man 
cirtily dreffed. 


“The minifers came to church in handfcme ho- 
liday apparel, and that himfelf did not think them 
bound by the law of God to go like Jovens, Hooker, 

Affeét in things about thee cleanlinefs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow’r: 

Slevens take up their ftock: of noifomenefs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft hour. 

i Herbert. 

You laugh, half beau, half flowen, if 1 Rand; 

My wig half powder; and all fnuff my band. Pope. 
' Their methods various, but alike their aim ; 

The floven and the fopling are the fame. © Yuung. 
SLOVENLINESS. 2./. [from flovenly.] In- 

decent negligence’ of drefs; neglect of 

cleanlinefs. 

Slovenline/s is the worft fign of a hard ftudent, 
and civility the beft exercife of the remifs; yet 
not to be exalt in the phrafe. of compliment, ‘or 
geftures of courtefy. Wotton. 

SLoven LY. aaj. [from foven.] Negligent 
of drefs; negligent of neatnefs; not 
neat ; not cleanly. 

Æ fop at lat found out a flovenly lazy fellow, 
lolling at his eafe, as if he had nothing todo. 

L'Eftrange. 
SLovVENLY. adv. [from floven.] In a 
coarfe inelegant manner. 

As I hang my clothes: on fomewhat flovenly, I 
no fooner went in buthe frowned upon me. Pope, 
Sto’venry. n, /. [from floven.] Dirti- 
nefs; want of neatnefs. ‘ 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 

There `s not a piece of feather in our hoft, 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. 

Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Stoven. nz. /. [rlog, Saxon. ] 
í. A deep miry place ; a hole full of dirt; 


The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
Engliffy could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and 
a flough; in paffing whereof many of the Englith 
horfe were plungedy and fome mired. Hayward. 

The ways being foul; twenty to one 
He’s here ftuck in a flough, and overthrown. 
Milton. 
A carter had laid his waggon faft in a flougb. 


elie Ee 
2. The fkin which a ferpent cafts off at his 
periodical renovation. 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood’ and 
fpirit embrace them 3 and to inure thyfelf to what 
thou art like to be, caft thy humble flough, and 
appear freh. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

When the mind is quicken’d 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Bréak up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 
With cafted floughyand fr-fh legérity. Shakefpeares 

Oh let not fleep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret thade, 

When he, renew’d.in all the fpeckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has caft his fough alde; 
And in his fummer liv’ry rolls along 


Erect, and brandifhing his forky tongues Dryden 


SLO 

The flough of an Englith viper, that is, the tu - 
ticula, they cat off twice every year, at {pring 
and fal! : the feparation begins at the head, and is 
finifhed in twenty-four hours. Grew'e 

The body, which we leave behind in this. vifible 
world, is as the womb or flough from whence we 
iffue, and are born into the other. Grew's Cofmcl. 

3. Itis ufed by Shake/peare imply for the 
fkin. , 

As the fnake, roll’d in a flow'ry bank, 
With fhining checker'd flovgb, doth fting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

4. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 

At the next dretiing I found a flough come away 
with the dreffings, which was the fordes. 

Wifeman on Ulcerse 

To SLOUGH. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
part from the found flefh. A chirurgi- 
cal term. 

Sto°ucHy. adj. [from flough.] Miry 3 
boggy ; muddy. 

That cuftom fhould not be allowed, of cutting 
fcraws in low grounds flougby underneath, which 
torn into bog. Swifte 

SLOW. adj. [ylap, yleap, Saxon ; feeuw, 
Frifick. 

1. Not fiwift; not quick of motion; not 
fpeedy; not having velocity ; wanting 
céelerity. 

Me thou think’ft not flow, 
Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav'u, 
Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexprefMfibic ! Milton. 

Where the motion is fu fIcw as not tofupply a 
conftant train of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe 
of motion is loft. . Lockes 

2. Late; not happening in a fhort time. 

Thefe changes'in'the heav'ns, though flow, pro~ 

.duc'd 
Like change on fea‘and land, fidereal blaft. Milton. 

3. Not ready ; not prompt; not quick. 

I am flow of {peech, and a floq tongue. 

Ex. iv. 106 

Mine ear fhall not be for, mine eye not fhut. 

Milton 

The: flow of fpeech make in dreams unpreme~ 
ditated harangues, or converfe readily in languages 
that they are but littleacquainted with, Addifon. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear; 

Nor impotent to fave. Addifize 

4. Dull; inattive ; tardy ; fluggith. 

Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flotu 
To guard their fhore from an expected foe. Dryd. 

çe Not hafty ; acting with deliberation ; 
not vehement. 

The Lord is merciful, and flw to anger. 

Common Prayer. 

‘He that is flow to wrath, is of great underitand- 

ing. Prev. 
The politick and wife 
Are fly flew'things with circumfpeétive eyes. Popes 

6. Dull ; heavy in wit. 

The blockhead is a flow worm. Popes 

Sow, in compofition, is an adverb; 
fowly. 

This florv-pac’d foul, which late did cleave 
T’ a body, and went but, by the body’s leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Difpatches in a minute all the way 


*Twixt heav’n and earth. Donne. 
To the fhame of flew endeavouring art 
Thy eafy numbers flow. Milton. 


This day’s death denounc’d, if aught I fee, 
Will prove no fudden but a /low-pac’d evil, 
A long day's dyjngto augment our pain. Milton. 
For eight flow-circling years by tempefts toft. 
Pope. 
Some demon urg’d 
T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos'd to gnile, 
Slow-pacing thrice around th’ iafidious pile. Popes 
3 


SLU 


To SLOW. wv. a. [from the adjeftive.} To 
omit by dilatorinefs ;, to delay; to pro- 
veraltinate. Notinufe. The true word 

t was forflow. 
Now av you know the reafon of this hate? 
==] would I knew not-why it fhould be flov'd. 
l Shbakefpesre. 

SL wry. adv. [from flov. ] 

1. Not fpeedily; not with celerity.; not 
with velocity, i 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads bis black wings, and ficw/y mounts today, 
ope. 


2. Not foon; not early ; not in a little} 


ume. 
Tbe poor remnantiof human feed peopled their 
country again flesuly by little and litcle. Bacon. 
Our fathers bent their painful indyftry 
To check a monarchy qhat lwl} grew; ` 
But did not France or Floitand’s fate forefee, 
Whofe rifing pow'r to {wife duminion Aew. Dryd. 
We ott our ficcu/y growing works impart, 
While images rcfie& trompart to. ast. Popes 
3~ Nat haftily; not rafhly : vas, he deter- 
mines flowly, 

4:Not promptly ; not readily: jas, he 
learns flowy. Ss + 

5. Tardily; flugoifbly. 

. The chapel ot St. Laurence advances fo: very 
ficwly, that "tis not impoffible but» the family of 
Medicis may be extiné& before their burial-place 
is finithed. | Addifon cn Italy. 

Stowness. n. / [from flow. ] 

1. Smallnefs of motion; not fpeed; want 
of velocity ; abfence of celerity or {wift- 
nefs. i 

Providence hath confined thefe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ftrength of its 
motion, is abated‘in the flowne/s of it: and what 
it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs of its mo- 
tion, muft be allowed for in the grest itrength that 
is required untoit. Wilkins’s Mauthemat. Magick. 

Motion is the abfolute mode ofia body, but {wift- 
nefs or flownes are relative ideas. Watts. 
P e e e e 

2. Length of time in which any thing acts 

> or is.brought to pafs ; not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to incrcafe the 
Sflownefs of death. Hapker, 

3. Dulnefs to admit conviction or affection. 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe 
of the hardnefs and flownefs of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ;, cool delay. 

6. Dilatorine{s ; procraitination. 


SLo’wworm. xz. f/f. fylapynm, Saxon. ] 
The blind worm; a large viper, not 
mortal, fcarcely venomous. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the 
belly of the cxcilia, or, flowavorm, yct’ may the 
viper emphatically bear the name. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To LUBBERS wv a. [probably from /yb- 
ber.] 
1. To do any thing azily,-imperfedtly, 
or with idle hurry. 
Nature fhewed' fhe doth not like men who flub- 
her up matters of mean account. Sidney. 
Baffanio told him; hè would make fome freed 
Of his return: she anfwer'd, do not fo, 
Slubber not bufinefs for my fake. 
Shatelpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As they are flubbered over, the malignity that re- 
mains will thow itfelf in fome chronick difeate. 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
2. To ftain; todaub. [This feems to be 
from ficbber, Jabber jor flaver. } 


SLU ` 


You muft be content to fludber the glofs of your 
vew fortunes with this more ftubborn and boifter- 
ous expedition. Shakefpeare. 


3. To cover coarfely or carelefsly. ` This 


is now not in ufe, otherwife than as a |. 


low colloquial word. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportion- 
ate counfels, fmothered under the habit of a {cholar, 
and fixbbered over with a certain rude and clownith 


fafhion, that had the femblance of integritys;» | af. 


Wetton. 


SLU‘BBERDEGULLION. n.f. [I fuppofe | 


a cant word without derivation. } A pal- 
try, dirty, forry wretch. 
Quoth fhe, although thou shaft deferv'd, 
Bale flubberdegullion, to'be ferv'd 
As thou didft vow to deal with me, 
Ir chou hadft got the victory. Hudibras. 


Stupce. a. f. (T fuppofe from plog, 
flough, Saxon.] Mire ; dirt mixed with 
water. | 


The earth I made a mere foft fludge or mud. 
Mortimer. 


SLUG. z.: [flug, Danith, and fock, 
Datch, fignify a’ glutton, and thence 
one that has the floth ofa glutton. ] 

1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, 
fleepy,. lazy wretch. | 

Fie! what a flug is Hafings, that he comes 
not! : Shakefpeare. 

z. An hindrance ;+an obftruction. 
, Ufury dulls anddamps all improvements, wherc- 
in money would be ftirring, if it were not for 
this flug. Bacin. 

3. A kind of flow creeping fnail. 

4. [rlecg, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A 
cylindrical or oval piece-of metal fhot 
froma gun. {29 

When fractures are made with bullets or Jugs, 
there the fcalp and cranium are driven in toge- 
ther. 

As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly, 
And pond’rous flugs cut twiftly through the fky. 

Pope. 


To SLUG: v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To lic 
idle’; to play the drone; to move flowly. 
All he did was to deceive geod knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 
To flug in floth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowncd fhame. 
Fairy Queen. 
He lay not all night flugging in a cabbin under 
his'mantle, but ufed commonly to keep others 
waking to defend their lives. Spenfer. 
One went flugging on with a thoufand carcs. 
L 'Efirange. 
SLU ČGGARD. x./. [from /ug.] .Anidler ; 
a drone; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta’en a tardy fluggord here. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
This mightier found shall make 
‘The dead to rife, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the longjlnggards of five thoufand years. Cowl. 
Up, up, fays Avarices thou fnor & again, 
Strecche& thy limbs, and yawa'ft, but all in vain: 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes ; . 
At his command th’ unwilling fluggard wakes. 
l Dryden. 
Sprizhtly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fluggard 
flecp. Dryden. 
YoStu'ccarpize. va. {from fuggard. } 
To make idle; to make dronihh. 
Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fluggardix’d at homes, 
Wear out thy youth with shapelefs idlenefs. 
Shakefpeare. 


Wifeman's Surgery. | 


SLU 


Si’ucersH. adj. pega Jug.) Dull; drow- 
fy ; lazy’; flothful; idle’; infipid ; flow ; 
inative ; inert. ` aida 
Sluggifh idlenefs, the nurfe of fin, — 
Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. Fairy Queene 
The dull billows, thick as*troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind outiof their featicould force, 
Nor tides did drive our of their fixggyb fource. 
„a Ones bolder than the sch, a . nif 
“With his broad (word provok'd.the fuggy> beat. 
A4 dy t í - Wallera 
Matter, being"impotent, fluggi/b, and inactive, 
hath no power to ftir or move itieif.. . Woodward. 
SLu’GGisHLy. adv. [from flugzifo.} Dul- 
ly ; not nimbly ; lazily; idly; flowly: 


Siu’ccisuness..2. Je [from fluggifp.] 


‘Dulnefs; floth; dazinefs; idlenels; in« 
~ertnefs.., | l l 
The moft of mankind ‘are inclined by her thia — 
ther, if they would take the pains; no lefsthan 
birds to’ fly, and’ horfes to run: whichif they lok, 
it is through their own fluggifhnc/s, and by that 
mang become her prodigies, not her children. + 
+e A UUAA - Ben Fonfor. 
It is of great moment to teach Ne mind. eee 
off its flxgci/Pnefs, and vigoroully employ, itil 
about + rato fhail diredt. | i ackee 
SLUICE. n. f. [ faye, Dutch ; efclufe, Fr. 
Jclufa, Italian.) A watergate ; a food- 
gate ; a vent for water, aM 
Two other precious drops, that ready ftood 
Fach in their cryftal fluice; he, ere they felly 
Kifs'd, as the gracious figns of {weet remorfe, 
And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Milg 
Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret fluicey 
Stole under-feus to meet bis Arethufe., . Milton. 
If we receive them all, they were more than 
feven; if only the natural flwices, they were fewer. 
_ Brown's Vulgar Erriurs, 
As waters from her fluices, flow'd 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes. Prier. 
Each fluice of affiuent fortune open'd foon,. 
And wealth flow’d in at-morning, night, and noon. 
ia Harte. 
To Stuice. v. a. [fram the noun.] To 


emit by, floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 
Sluic’d out his inn’ceat Joul through ftreams ef 
blood. s . Shake/peare. 
Veins of liquid ore fluic’d from the lake. Mik. 
You wrong me, i&you think I'll fell one drop’ 
Within thefe veins for pageants ; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll Juice it into ftreams ; 
Turn fortune loofe again to my purfuit, 
And let me hunt her through embattled foes, ’ 
In dufty plains; there will 1 be the frit. 
Drydce’s Spanifo Friar. 
Stu‘icy. adj. [from fuice.] ` Falling in 
ftreams as from a fluice or floodgate. 
And oft whole fheets defcend of fluicy rainy, 
Suck*d_by the fpungy clouds from off the main: 
The lotty fkics at once come pouring down, 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. 


un Dryden. 

To SLU’MBER. v. n. [plumenan, Saxon ; 
fluymeren, Dutch. ] 

1. To fleep lightly ; to 

in profound fleep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael fhalt neither flus:ber nor 
fleep. Pfalms. » 

Confcience wakes defpair that flumber'd. — Milt. 

2. To flecp; torepofe. Sleep and flum- 
ber are often confounded. 

God fpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it nots in a 
dream, in a vifion of the night, when deep fleep 
falleth upon men; in /lumberings upon the’ bed. 

1 Faby xarxil s So 


be not awake, nor 


Have ye chofen this places 
After the toil of battle; to repofe’ | 
Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you Gnd ` 
To flumber here? 


Milton. 


3. To 


SLU 
g. To be in a ftate of negligence 


and fu- 
pinenefs. Y Ti A Hng Y G P KA j 


Why flumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful gain, |) 


' Nor hears that virtue which he loves’ complain ? 


A 
Jo SLUMBER. v. A 
1. To lay to fleep. ~ 
z To ftupify ; to ftun. 
Then up he took the flumber'd fenfelefs corfe, 
And, ere he could out of his {woon awake, 
Him to his caftle brought. Fairy Queen. 
_ To honeft a deed after it was done, or to fium- 
ber his confcience in the doing, he ftudicd other 
incentives. | 
SLU'MBER. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
y. Light fleep; fleep not profound. 
And for his dreams, I wonder he *s fo-fond 
_ To tuk the mock'ry of unquiet jJumbers. 
: Shakelpeare’s. Richard U1. 
_ From carclefinefs it fhall fall into fumber, and 
from a` flurber it thall {ettle into a'deep and long 
Seep; till at lait, perhaps, it fhall fleep icfelf into 
a lethargy, and that fuch an one, that nothing but 
hell and judgment fhail awaken it. Scuth. 
Labour and reft, that equal periods keep ; 


Obedient Jfivabers that can-waks and weep, Pope. ' 
; 


2. Slecp ; repofe. 
Boy! Lucius! faft afleep? Ir is no matter; 
Enjoy the honcy-heavy dew of flumber. 
, i Shakefpeare’s Julius Cæfar, 
Ev'n luft and envy flcep; but lóve denies 
Ren to my foul, and flumber to my eyes : 
Three days I promis`d to attend my doom, 
&nd two long days and nights are yet to come. 
` Dryden. 


Seuiunenen T ag; (from funder) 


1. Inviting to fleep; foporiferous ; caufing 
__ fleep. 
The timely dew of Neep, 
Now falling with foft Jlumb’rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Milton. 
While penfive in the filent flums°rous fhade, 
= Sleep’s gentle pow'rs her drooping cyes invade ; 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
~ Amprefs’d the form of Iphth:ma. Pope's Ody/fey. 
There every eyewith fumb'rcus chains fhe bound, 
And dafh'd the tlowing goblets to the ground. 


` Pope. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 
* - A great perturbation in nature’! to receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effeéts of 
* watching: in this flumbery agitation, what have 
you heard her fay ? Shake/peare’s Macheth. 


Situnc. The preterite and participle paf- 
five of fling. 
Stunk. ‘Fhe preterite and participle: paf. 
five of flink. 
Silence accompany’d; for beaft, and bird, 
They to their graily couch, thefe co their nefts, 
Were flunk. Mitton’: Paradife Loft. 


To SLUR. v, a. [ foorig, Dutch, nakty ; 

` floore, a dut.) l 

1.. To fully; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly ;. to balk ; to-mifs. 

+- The atheifts laugh in their fleeves, and not a 
little triumph; to fee the caufe of theiim thus be- 
trayed by its profeffed friends, and the grand argu- 

ment, furred by them, and fo thzir work done to 
their hands. Cudworth. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

«With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his crimes; 
Heirobb`d not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 
And took but with intention torefture. Dryden. 


3. To cheat; to trick. 
~ _ What was the publick faith found out for, 
Put so flur men of what they fought fore Hudib. 
Come, feven `s the main, 
Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick : 
Seven, Jug a Gx; eleven, a nick, 


3 


Pricer. 


Young. l 


Wotton. | 


SLY 
SLUR. x. f. [from the verb.] Faint re- 
proach ; ‘flight difgrace. s 
' Hereis an ape made a king for fhewing tricks; 
and the fox is then‘to put a flur upon him, in ex- 
poGing him for fport to the {corn of the people. 
ar L'Eftrange. 
No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with 
fafety to his affairs, or without a flur to his repu 
tation; fince he that trufts a knave has no other 
recompence but té be accounted a fool for his pains. 
E 4 South's Sermons. 
SLUT. 2. £ (odde, Dutch.] 
1. A dirty woman. | 
Cricket, to Windfor chiennies thalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths un- 
fwepty ; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry ; 
Oar radiant gusen hates fluts and fluttery. Shak. 
The veal’s all rags; the butter ’s turn’d to oil; 
And thus I buy good meat for futs to fpuil. King. 
2. Aword of flight contempt toa woman. 
Hold up, you fluts, 
Your aprons moantant; you "re not oathable, 
Although I know you'll fwear. Sbake/p. Timon. 
The frogs were ready to leap out of their kins 
for joy, till one crafty old flut in the company ad- 
vifed them to confider a little betteron't. L'Ejir. 
Suu Trsery. 2.f. [from fut.) The qua- 
_ lities or practice of a flut. 
Slutt'ry, to fuch neat.excellence oppos'd, 
Should make delire vomit emptinefs. Shak. Cymb. 
Thefo make our girls their fluttery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their thoc, 
The hoyfe for cleanly {weeping. Drayton. 
A man gave money. for a black, upon an opinion 
that his fwarthy colour was rather oe than na- 
ture, and the fault of his mafter that kept him no 
cleaner. L’Ejirange. 
Stu TTisH. adj. [from fut.) 
1. Nafly ; not nice; not cleanly ; dirty; 
indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 


SMA 


\ 
His proud fep he fcornful turn‘d, 
And with fly circumfpeCtion. : Milton’s Par. Loe 
Envy is acurfed plant; fome fibres of it are 
rooted almoft in every man’s nature, and it works 
in a fly and imperceptible manner. Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look fly and leering at a 
womans Clariffa. - 
Sty’Ly. adv. [from fy} With a fecret 
artifice; infidioufly. 
To Smack. v.n. [pmackan, Sax. /maecken, 
Dutch.] 
1. To have a taftes; to be tinured with 
any particular tafte. 
z. To have a tincture or quality infufed. 
All (es, all ages, fmack of this vice, and he 
To die tor it! Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafurb. 
He is*but a baftard to the time, 
Thatdoth not fmack of obfcrvation. Sb. K. Fobn. 
3. To make a noife by feparation of the 
lips ftrongly preffed together, as after:a 
talte. l 
She kifs’d with /macking lip the fnoring lout ;: 
For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 
4. To kifs with a clofe compreffion of the 
lips, fo as to be heard-when they-fepa- 
rate. 
He gives a fmackirg bufs. : 
To SMACK. Ua. 
1. To kifs. . 
So carelefs flow’rs, ftrow'd'on the water's face, 
The curled whirlpools fuck, fmack, and embra 
Yet drown them. Donne 


2. To make- to emit any quick fmart 
noife. 
Moreithan one fteed' mutt Delia's empire feel, 
Who fits tnumphant o’er the flying wheels 
And, as the guides it through th’ admiring throng, 
With what an air the /macts the filken thong! 
Youunge 


Pope. 


v 


All preparations both for food and lodging, fuch SMACK. nefe [/naecky Dutch; from the 


as would make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fò fler- 
tifh a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, 
yet indeed they are but /lutifo dens that breed fick- 
nefs in peace, ferving to cover ftealth:, and in 
fight are dangerous. to’ tear men with their fplin- 
ters. Raleigh's Efjays. 

The naftinefs of that nation, and flur:i/b courfe 
of life, hath much promoted the opinion, occa- 
fioned by thetr fervile condition at firft, and in- 


ferior waysot parftmony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful diforder sii'd his ftable, 
And fluttifh plenty deck'd her table. Pricr. 


2. It is ufed fometimes for meretricious. 

She.gct a legacy by ue tricks. Haliday. 

SLU'TTISHLY. adv. [from fluttifo.] Ina 
fluttifh manner ; naftily ; dirtily. 

Stu rTisHNess. z. /. [from flurtih.] The 
qualities or practice of a flut ; naftinefs ; 
dirtinefs. 

Thatis enly fuitable in laying a foul com- 
plexion upon a filthy favour, fetting forth both in 
futtifonefs. Sidney. 

I look»on the inftin& of this noifome and trou- 
blefome creature, the loufe, of fearching out foul 
and nafty clothes-to harbour and breed in, as an 
effect of divine providence, defigned to deter men 
and women from fluttifonds and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and neatncfs. 

Ray on the Creation. 

SLY. adj. [ylr, Saxon, flippery, and me- 
taphorically deceitful; fegur, Ifland- 
ick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious ; 
cunning. 

For my fy wiles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom poffefs... Hubb. Tale. 

And fur J doubt the Greckith monarch fly, 


| Will ufé with him fome of bis wostted craft. 


Fairfax. 


verb. ] 

1. Talte 5° favour. 

2. Tincture; quality from fomething mix- 
ed. 

The child, that fucketh the milk of the nur’, 
learns his firft fpeeth of her; the which, being 
the fir inured to his tongue, is ever after moft 
pleafing unto him 3 ‘infomuch, that though he af- 
terwards be taught Englith, yet the [mack of the 
firt will always abide with: him, Spenfer. 

Yourlordfhip, though not clean paft your youths» 
hath yet fome.jmack of agcin you, fome rclith of 
the faltnefs of time, and have.a care of your health. 

Shakeipeare’s Henry 1V. 

Ir caufed the neighbours to rua, that a pettys 
Jmack only of popery opened a gap to the oppreffion 
of the whole. , Carews - 

As-the.Pythagorean foul - 

Runs through all beafts, and filh, and fowl, < 

And thas a [mack of ev'ry one, 

So love does, and has ever done,- 

3. A pleafing tafte. 
Stack peafe upon hovel ; - 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Left dove and the cadow there finding a /mack, - 
Withill tormy weather do perifh thy ftack. Tufe- 


4: A fmall quantity; a-tafte. 
Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he tears to-braachy - 
H* effays the wimble, often draws, it/back, 
And deals to thirsty fer vants. but a [macke 
Dryden's Perfiuse - 
5+ The act of parting the:lips audibly, as» 
after.a pleafing tålte. 
6. A loud kifs, `, r 
He took ; 
The bride about the neck, and kis‘d her lips 
With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting ? 
All the church echoed. Shuk. Tam. of tke Skrev. 


Hudibrate - 


r Vaw 


SMA 


_ 1 faw the lecherous cltizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife's lip flea) a fuck. 
À Donne. 
7: [rnacca, Saxon; /xeckr2, Iflandick.] A 
{mall fhip. 
SMALL. adj. [ymall, Sax. /zal, Dutch; 
/maar, Vandick.] 
1. Little in quantity 5 notgreat. 
For a frua!l momeut have. torfaken thee, but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. Za. liv. 7. 
Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty.foul how /#all a body holds. 
Dryden's, Juvenal, 
All numeration, is but.ftill the adding of,one unit 
more, and giving to the whole together. a diftinct 
namc, whereby to diftinguith it from every [maller 
“or greater multitude of units. Locke. 
The ordinary fixal/f meafure we have is looked 
on as an unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is lefs when the quantity. of the 
fiuids is too fmall, than when it is too great; for 
a fmaller quantity will pafs where a larger cannot, 
bit not contrariwife. Arbuthnot.’ 
Good, cooks cannot abide fiddling work: fuch 
$5 the dreffing of fmall birds, requiring a world of 
“cookery. : 
2, Slender; exile; minute. 
Atter the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 
ftill {mall voice. ` 1 Kings, xix. 12. 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground, it.very 
forall, till it was as final! as duft, ` Deut, ix. 21. 
Thote wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and /ma/le?t lineaments exact, Milten. 
Small-gcained fand is efteemed the beft for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 


Mortimer's Hufbandry. | 


3. Little in degree. 


There arofe no /ma/l tir about that.way. 


Als) xix. 


4. Little in importance ; petty; minute. 
Is it a /mal] matter that thou, haft taken my 
hufvand ¢ Genefis. 
Narrow manybeing fili’diwith little thares; 
ourts, city, churchyaresall fhops of /mall wares ; 
All having blown to fparks their:noble-fire, 
And drawn:their found gold ingot into wire. 
’ Donne. 
Some men's behaviour is like a verfe, wherein 
every fyllable is meafured: how..can.a man com- 
prehend great matters,that breaketh his mind ,too 
much to fmail obferyatians ? Bacen. 
Knowing, by fame, fmall poets, [mal muficians, 
Sr:ali painters, and till fmaller politicians. Harte. 
-Small is the fubject, but not fo the praife. Pope. 
$e: Little in the principal quality ;. not 
ftrong ; weak.: as, /mall beer. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale orYmall beer. 
. i Swift. 
Smarr. ». J. [from the adjective.] The 
{mall or narrow part of any thing. It 
is particularly applied to the part’of the 


leg below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, yet 
in her going one might fometimes difcern the 
fmall of herleg. Sidney. 

Joto her legs Pd have love's iffues fall, 

And all her calfe into a gouty fma/l, Suckling. 


His excellency having mounted on the fmall of 


my leg, advanced forwards. Gulliver's Travcis. 
Sma’LLace.2.f. [from /mall age, becaufe 
it foon withers. Skinner. Eleofelinon, Lat. | 
A plant. It is a {pecies of parfley, and 
a common.weed by the fides of ditches 
and brooks. s- Miller. 


Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is red- 
difh, and pretty big, of a roundith oval figure; a 
little more full and rifing on one fide ‘than the 
other, and freaked from one end to the other. 

Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
SMa LLCOAL a. f. [mall and coal.) Lit- 


tle wood coals ufed to light fires. 


Swift. 


SMA 
| _A føaalkoal man, by waking one of shefe alf- 
trefled gentlemen, faved him from ten years im- 
prifonments Speftaror. 


When fmgllcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 
From tmutty dangers guard thy theeaten'd coat. 


SMA 
To the fale he fain would quartersthow, 
His tender heart recoils at every.blow ; i 
If unawares he gives too fmarta ftsdkey à 
He means but to correct, and not provokes Grane, 
2. Quick ; vigorous ; active. 
That day was fpentin fusart furmithes, in.which 
many fell. A » Clarsgdon, 
This found proceeded from the nimble and fart 
percuflions of the ambient sir, made by the wift 
and irregular motions of the particles of the lie 
quorse s BR i Di Boyle, 
3. Producing any effect with force and vi- 
gour. ` 


Gay. 

SMA’LLCRAPT. 2.f. [/fmall and crafi.] 
A little veffel below the denomination 
of a thip. 

Shall he before me fign, whom t’other day 
A fw:allerafe veilel hither did conycy; 
Where ftain'’d with prunes'and rotten figs he lay ? 

Dryden. ' 

SMALLPOX. me fief fall and pox.) "An 
eruptive diftemper of great malignity : 
variole. 

He tell fick of the Jmallpox. Wilcman. 

SMA LLY. adv. [from mall] In a littie 
quantity ; with minutenefs; in a little 
or.low degree. 

A child that.is ftill, and fomewhat hard of wit, 
is never chofen by the father to be. made a fcholar ; 

' or elfe, when he cometh to the fchool, is /mally te- 
garded, Afcham. 

SmMatness. n. f. [front /mall.] : 

1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are 
not fo clofe as in gold; as we fee by the cafy ad- 
miflion of light, and by the fmalne/s of the weight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

2. Littlenefs ; want of bulk ; minutene(s ; 
exility. 

What(oever is invifible, in refpeét of the finenefs 
of the body, or the Jmalnefs of the parts, or fubtilry 
of the motion, is little enquired, Bacon's Nut. Hif. 

The fmalnefs of the rays of light may contribute 
very much to the power of the agent by which they 
are refracted, Newton's Opticks. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 

SMALT. #. fı A beautiful blue fubftance, 
produced from two parts of zaffre being 
fufed with three, parts common falt, and 
One part potash. Hill on Foffils. 

To make a light purple,'mingle cerufe withJog- 
wood water; and moreover turafoil with lac ming- 
led with fmaleof bice. Peachaw. 

SMA RAGDINE. adj. [/maragdinus, Lat.] 
Made of efira, ;_refembling emerald. 

SMART. ne f. [ymeonta, Saxon; Jmert, 
Dutch ; /marta, Swedifh. ] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by tke fmart, 
was brought to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 

2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

Mifhape are mafter’d by advice difcreet, 

And caunfel mitigates the greateft [marte 
Fairy Queen. 

Ie increafed the [mart of his prefent fufterings, 

to compare them with his fosmer happinefs. 
Atterbury. 

To SMART. ven. [pmeonvan, Sax, /maerien, 

Dutch. } 


t. To feel quick lively pain. 


After fhow'rs 
The ftags thine fmarter, and.the moon adorns, 
As with unborcow'd beamsy her fharpen'd horns. 
S Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. M 

lt was a mart reply that Auguftus madetd one 
that miniftred this comfort of the fatality. of 
things: this was fo far from giving any cafe to 
his mind, that it was the very thing that troubled 
him. ; í Tillotfon. 

§- Brif; vivacious ; lively, 

You may fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, during the whole courfe of his ha- 
rangues A deaf man would think he was cheapen- 
ing a beavers Addi Cie 

Whoy,efor the poor renown of being /mart, 
Would leaveva ting within a brothes’s heare? 

Soren! Yourg. 
A fellow affecting brifknefs 


SMART. mofo 
and vivacity,, A cant word. 


SMARTLY. adu, [from /mart.]) After a 
{mart manner; fharply ; briklys vigoe 
roufly; wittily. a 

The art, order, and gravity of thofe proceeds 
ings, where fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fet, 
and fmartly. puifued, made them lefe taken natice 
of, l . Clarendort. 

SMa‘RTNESS. moe [from /wart.] 

1. The quality of being {mart ; quicknefs; 
vigour. 

What intereft fuch a fmartnc/s. in ftriking the 
alr hath in the production of found, may infome 
mealure appear by the motion of a bullet, and 
that of a {witch or other wand, which produce 
no, found, if they do but lowly pats: throughuche . 
air; whereas, if the onevdafmartly ttrike their, 
and the other be fhot out of a gun, the celerity of 
their percuffions on the air puts it into an undue 
lating motion, which, reaching the ear, producce 
an audible noife.. Boyles 

2. Livelinels; brifknefs; wittinefs. 

J defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe 
equal ia wits humour, /wartve/s, or politenefs, to 
my fet. me | : Swis 

Suatcn, #.f. [corrupted from /raack. } 

yo Tafte; tincture ; twang, 

Thou art a fellow of a good refpea; 

Thy life hath had (ome: [warch of honour in't, 
‘ Shakefpeares 

Some natlons have a peculiar guttural oy naial 
fmatch in their language. “Holder's Elem. of Speech, 

Thete falte havo fomewhat of'a nitrous tafe, 


bur miyt with’a /mcrch of d vimlolick, Gries 
When a man’s wounds ceafe.to /mart; only be- fiz, { carrulco, Latin.] A bird. A 
caufe he has loft his feeling, they. are nevesthelcfs P : : 
r ph Ter Sob, (22 OMA THER. o. n’ [It is fuppofed to 


| bë corrupted from mack or tafe. } 
1. To have alight takes to,have.apflight, 
luperhcial, and imperfet knowledge, 
uch a pradtice gives a Night fmasterirg Of fe- 
vasal fclences, without any folid knowledge. Watts, 
Since, by a little /mastreriap/in learning, and 
great conceit of himfelf, he hawloft hie religion, 
may hs find it again by hardertudy andac hume 
bler mind. Te TE Bentkya 
2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantlys _ 
Tn'proper terms, luch asmenpjæasren P 
When they throwout and mitt the matters Finis. 
Of {tate affairs you cannote/mertcry =" +) 
Swift. 
' SmMaTTBRe 


Human blood, when firft-lct, Is mild, and will 
not make the eye, or a frefh wound, /mart. 
r Arbuthnot. 
2. To feel pain of body or mind, 
He that is furety for a ftranger fhall fart for 
Ite Prev. 
No cregture [marts fo little as a fools 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern’d canft hear the mighty a 
' Opes 
Smart, aaj, [from the noun. ] 
1. Pungent; fharp; caufing fmart. 
$e tay a dath chat fpeech doth give my con- 


fcicnce. Sbakefpearn | Arë avkward when you try to Aatter. 


SME 


Sma’rarer. n, £ [from the verbi] Super- 
ficial or flight knowledge. 

All other fciences were extinguifhed during this 
empire, excepting only a fmatter of judicial aftro- 
logy. |. > a Bins Temple, 

SMA TIERER. 2x. fiyl from /matrer.| One 
who has a flight fuperficial know- 
Led. pose add u ; 

Thefe few who oreferve any rudiments ofegar 

_jng)-aré, except one or two fmatierers, the clargy’s 

*friendss 740 '" y ~ Swift. 

To Smear. v. a. [pmenan, Saxon ; /mee- 
ren, Dutch, } 

1. To overfpread with fomething vifcous 

. and adhefive; to befmear. 

If ary fuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you fee me.fmear’d, - 

If any think brave death outweighs bad lift, ' 
Let him wave thus. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 

Then from thesmountain hewing timber tail, 
Began to build a vetfel of huge bulk, 

Smear'd round with pitch. Milton. 

Smear'd as the was with black Corgonean blood, 
“The Fury fprang above the Stygian flood. +Dryd. 

2. To foil; to contaminate. 

Why had ¥ not, with charitableshand, 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates? 
Who /meared thus and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have faid no part‘of it is mine. Shakefp. 

Sscar. n.f- [from the verb.) An oint- 
ment; any fat liquor or juice. 

Smea’ry. adj. (from /mear.} Dawby ; 
adhefive. 

A fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring trame. 


Rewe. 

SMEATH. 2. J. A fea fowl. 

To SMEBTH or SMuTcu. v: a. [ymidde, 
Saxon.] To fmoke; to blackew with 
fmoke. Not in ufe. 

Sut’cmaTtick. adj. [cunypa.] Soapy; 

-deterfive. Did. 

Jo SMELL. v. a. preteriteand part. /melt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 
obfcure. Skinner, the mok acute of al! 
ety mologitfts, derives it from zoel, warm, 
Dutch ; becaufe fmells are increafed by 
heat.) Piy | 

3. To perceive by the nofe. 

Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or 
fmell the fame perfumes, with themfelves: for here 
is enough. : Colfer. 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

The horcfe fmels, him cut, and prefently a cro. 
che: eame in bis heai how to countermine him. 
L Eftrange. 


To SMELL. V.R, 
1. To frike the noftrils. 
The king is but a man as I am; the violet 
Jmells to him as it doth to me} all his fenfes have 
but human conditions. Sbahfpcar. 
The daintieft {mells of flowers are out of thofe 
plants whofe leaves Jel not. Bacon's Naz. Hif. 
2. To have any particular fcent : with of, 
Honey in Spain f/melfeto apparently of the rote- 
mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. 
l Pacen. 
A work of this nature is not to be performed 
upon onc leg, and fhould mell ef oil if duty han- 
died. Brown. 
If you have a filver faucepan, and the. butter 
forells of (moak, lay the fault upon the coals. 
a J Swift. 
3- To have a particular tinéture or fmack 
of any quality. 
My unfoii'd name, the aofterenefs of my lifo, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh, 
That you ihal! ftifle in yous own report, 
And fmell of calumny. 


VoL. II. 


E 


Sbake/peare. 


SM ł 


Arman forfmelling of the people's lee, © 
The court receiv'd him firit for charitys | Dryden. 
4. ‘Po practife the act of felling. - 
< Whofoever fhall make like unto that, to fmeili 
thereto, fhall be cut off. 
I bad a mind to know, whether they would 
find out the treafure, and whether /mel/ing enabled 
them to know what is good tor their rourithment. 
v Addifon's Spælator. 
5. To exercifefagacity. 
Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him thar, his particular to foretend, 
» Smells from the general weal. Shake/peare. 
SMELL. n. f [from the verb. ] 
1. Power of finelling ; the fenfe of which 
the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils the doth ufe the /mell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give: 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
| To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live. 
Davies. 
2. Scent ; power of affecting the nofe. 
The fweetett /mell in the air is the white double 
violet, waich comes twice a-ycar. Bacon. 
All fweet jmells have joined with them fome 
earthy or crude odour. Bacon. 
Pleafant fmclls are not confined unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals. © Brozun’s Bulg. Er. 
There is a great variety of fells, though we 
have but a few names for them: the fmell of a 
violet and of mufk, both fweet, are as diftinét 
as any two /mells. Locke. 
SMELLER. a. f. [from /mell.] He who 
fmells. i 
SMELLFEAST. ne fe [/mell and feaft.} A 
parafite ; one who haunts good tables. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten; 
whereas the fly is am intruder, and a common 
mellfeaft, that fpunges upon other pecple’s tren- 
Sole Seg pis ; L'Effrange. 


SMELT. the preterite and participle pafi. | 


of /mell, 
A cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough’on this accafion melt. King. 
SMELT. n. f. [prmele, Saxon.] <A: {mall 
fea ñh. 

Of round fith there are brit, fprat, barn, [melts 

Carew. 

Yo SMELT: v. a. [fmalta, Iflandick ; 

Jmelten, Dutch.] ‘To melt ore, fo as. to 
extract the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found 
chiefly in aen mines. Some of this earth con- 
tains as much iron as to-render it worth /melting. 

Woodward. 
SMELTER. m. f. [from fmelt.] “One who 
melts ore. 

Tiie jmelters come up to the affayers. 

Woodacard cn Fefhls. 
To Smerx. vn. [pmepcian, Saxon.) To 
fmile wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, 
fpruce, prim, ineering, and Jmirking countenances 
have got goo! preterment by force of cringing. 

Swift. 
SMERKY Gr SMIRK. ad. Nice; fart; 
jaunty. 
Seet how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So /mirk, fo {mootn, his pricked.ears ? 

H's horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap ae lith as lafs of Kent. Spenfer. 

SMERLIN. a. Ja [cobitis aculeata.] A fith. 
Ainfworth, 
Ssi°cket. x. /. [diminutive of fock; 
faocket, fmicket.} The under - garment 
| of a woman. 
To Smicut, for /mite. 

As when a gritton, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 
Thraugh wideft air making his idle way, 


SMI 


Phat would his rightful ravin rand away ¢ ' 

With hideous horror both together Jmighr, 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens atray. 
Fairy Queen. 


Exodus, xxx. 38. To SMILE. vu. n. { fauylen, Dutch. } 


1. Focontraćt tne face with pleaturc ; to- 
exprefs kindnefs, love, or gladnefs,-by 
the countenance ; contrary to./rotuz. 

The goddefs of the mountain fmikd upon her 
votarics, and cheared them in their pafluge to her 
palace. Tatler. 

The fmiling infant in bis hand shall take 


The crefted'bafilifk and Jpeckled {nake. -— Pope. 
She /mil'd to fec the doughty hero flain ; 
But, at her finile, the beau reviv'd again. 


Pope. 
But when her anxious lord return’d, , 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes are dried. 
She files as William ne'er had mourn'd, 
She looks as Mary ne'er had died. Pricr. 
2. To exprefs flight contempt by the look. 
Our king replied, Which fome will mileat now, 
but according to the learning of that time. 
Camden. 
Should fome more fober critick come abroad, 
If wrong, J jinie; if right, I kita the rod. ` Pepee 
‘Twas what Y faid to Crags and Child, 
Who prais’d my imodefty, and /mil'd, 
3- To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
With /miling plenty and fair profp’rous days. 


Shake/peares 
For fee the morn, 
Unconcern’d with our unreft, begins, 
Her roly progrefs miling. Milton. 
All things /mild, 
Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 


The river of blifs through midft of heaven 
Rolls o’er Elyfian flow'ss her amber ftream ; 
With thefe,that never fade, the fpirits elect 
~ Bind'their refplendent locks inwreath'd with beams $ 
Now in loofe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jafper thone, 


Impurpled with celeftial rofes fwil'd. Milta 
The defart /mil'd, . 
And paradife was open'd in the wild. Popes » 


4: To be favourable ; to bë propitious. 
Then let me not let pafs 
Occafion, which now /miles. Miken. 
Me all tao mean for fuch’a tafk'I weet ; 
Yet, if the fov'reign lady deigns to fail, | 
I'lifollow Horace-with-impetuous heat, 
And clothe the verfe in Spenfer's native ftyle. 
Prior. 
Smic¥. a. £ [from the verb. ] 
1. A flight contraction of the face ; a look 
of pleafure or kindnefs: oppofed to 
‘frown. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me.ftill.—= 
—O)i that your frowns would teach myrs les foch 
fkill. Shakifp. Midf- Nigbt’s Dream. 
Noman marks the narrow {pace "i ” 
*Twixt a prifon anda fmi. © Wotton. 
To thefe that fober race of. men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fonstof Gpo} 
Shali yield up all theit wictue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the fmiles 
Of thefe fair athain G + thy So Milton. 
oxy Sweet intersourfes ot ig ir” 
Of looks and /n:i/es 2 for fimiles fromreafomflow, 
To brute denied, and-areof lavethefoudees Milte 


2. Gay or joyous appearance; 
¥ct what avaiWhoy unexhautted ores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny shores, 
With all the gifts that lieaw’n and carth impart, 
The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art? 


Addifon. 
SMI LINGLY. adu. 


[from /uiling.} With 
a look of pleafure. 
His flaw'd heart, 

*Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 
Burtt fmilingly. Sbakefpeare’s King Leare 
Carneades ftopping him fmiliagly, told him, we 
are not fo forward to lofe good company. 2 
1e 


Pipe. œ~ y 


SM 1 


To SMILT. v. a. [corrupted from /melt, or 
melt.) 

Having too much water, many corns will fail, 
or bave thetr pulp turned into a fubitance like 
thick cream. Mortimer, 

To Smircu. v. as [from murk or murcky. | 
To. cloud; to dufk ; to foil. 

Pil put my(elfin poor ayd mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber /mireb my face. Shak. 

Like the fhaven Her-ules in the fJmir b worm- 
eaten tapeftry. Shakefpeare. 

To Smirk. v'a. To look affettedly foft 


-or kind. 
Her grizzled locks aflume a fmirking grace, 
“And art has levell’d her deep furrow'd face. Yeung. 
Suit. The participle pafhve of /mite. 
Fir'd with the views this glitt’ring fcene difplays, 
And /mit with paffion for my country’s praife, 
My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where facred Iis rolls her ancient ftream. Tickel. 
Jo SMITE. v. a. preterite Jmote ; partici- 
ple paff. /mit, /nitten. (ymwan, Saxon ; 
Smijten, Dutch. ] 
1. To frike ; to reach with a blow. 
So {weet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe trefh morning drops upon the rofe, 
Asthy eye beams, when their trethrays have frete 
The night of dew. that on my cheeks down flows. 
Shakelpezre. 
The fword of Satan with tteep force to /mite, 
Defcending. i Milton. 
2. To kill ; to deftroy. 
The fervants of David had [mitten of Benjamin's 
men, fo that three hundred and threef{core died. 
ty 2 Sam. iie 31- 
God fmote him for his errour, and he dicd. 
2 Sam. vi. 


3. To affli& ; to chaflen. A fcriptural ex- 
preffion. 


Let us not. miftake, God's. goodnefs, nor ima- 
gine, becaufe he juiites us, that we are forfaken 
by him. Wake. 

4. To blaft. 
And ithe. flaxsandsthe, barley iwas fmitteny but 
the wheat and the rye not. Exodus. 
ga: Toaffect with any.pafhon. 
I. wander where the mufes‘haunt, 
Clear {prinigsor;thady grove, or funny hill, 
Smit with the love of facred fonge Milton. 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and.ttoud ; 
But Satan fwitren with amazement fell. Milton. 

See what the charms that [mite the fimple heart, 
Nottouch’d by nature, and not reach'd.byyart. 


P ope. 
Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 


Pope. 

Go Suite. v.n. To ftrike’; ‘to collide. 

The heart meltcth, and the knees /mite together. 

Nabum. 

SMITER, 2. /. [from /mite.] He who 
{mites. 

I gavc my back, tothe fmiters, and my cheeks 

to them that pluck off the hair. Ifaiab, \. 6, 

Smitu. gf. [pmd, Saxon; /meth, Ger: 
man ; /mid, Dutch from pmivan, Sax- 
on, to beat. } 

3. One who forges with his hammer; one 
who works in metals, 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and 
can fhoe him. I am afraid his mother played 
falfe with a fmitb. Shukefpeare. 

Lawlefs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ftcel by which a man is flain; 
Which earth at- firt for ploughthares did afford, 
Nor yet the fmitb had learn'd:to form a {word. 
Tate, 

“The ordinary qualitics obfervable.in iron, ora 
diamond, that make their true camplex.idea, a 
Jmitb or a jewollep commanly. knows, better. than 
a philofophes. Locke, 


S «MO: 


2. He that makes or effeéts any ‘thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 


Becon e the fmisbs of theirowa fuolifh-fate. Dryd.. ) 


Sur THCRAFT. 2. f: [pmidcycre, Sax, ] 
The art of a fmith. 

Inventors of paftorags, fmithcraft, and maficle, 
Raleigh. 

SMI LRHERY: a. /. [from /mirh.] The fhop 
of a fmith. 

Sma THANG. mf. [from /mith.] Smithing 
is an art manual, by which an irregu- 
lar. lump,,or feveral lumps, Of iron is 
wrought into an intended fhape. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Smi’tuy. x. /. [pmrSSe, Saxon.] The 
fhop of a fmith, 

His blazing Jocks fent forth a crackling found, 
And hifs‘d like, red hot iron, within the fmithy 
drown'd. . “Dryden. 

SmMitt. af The fineftof the clayey ore, 
made up into balls, they ufe for mark- 
ing of fheep, and call it nitt.  Woodw. 

Smi'tten. The participle paflive of /mite. 
Struck; killed; affected with pafion. 

How agree the kettle and the) earthen pot toge- 
ther? forar the one be fmittensagainit the other, it 
hull be broken. Ecctus. 

We did eftcem him fir cken, /mitten..ofyGod, 
and aftlicted. Ifa. lil. 4. 

By the advantages of a good perfon_ and.a pleaf- 
ing converfation, he made “fuch an impreffiyn_in 


her heart_as could not, be effaced: and he. was 
himfelf no lef fmitren with Conttantia. “Addifon. 


Smock. n. j. [ymoc, Saxon. ] 
1. The under-garment of, a. woman;.a 
fhift. 


Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
fo cut, as the wrought /mock came through it in 
many pldces. Sidney. 

How doit thou. look now? oh ill-ftarr’d wench, 
Palz as thy frock! when we thall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hut! my foul from heav'r. 

Sbake/peure. 

Their apparel was linen breeches, and-over that 
afmock clofe girtuntothem with a towels Sanilys. 

Though Artemifia talks by fits 

Of councils, clafficks, fathers, wits ; 

Reads Malbranche, Bayle, and Locke : 

Yet in fome things, methinks, the fails; 

*Twere well if the would pare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner fmock. s Pepe. 
2. Smock is ufed in, a ludicrous, kind of 
compofition for any thing relating to 


women. 
At fmock-treafon, matron, I believe yon; 
And if I were your husband 5; -but.when I 
‘Truft to, your, cobweb boioms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feait yon fpider, 
Ben Fonfon. 
Plague on his fmsek-loyalty ! 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made four and fenfeleis, turn'd to whey, by love. 
Dryden. 
SMO’CKFACED. adj, [/mockoand face. | 
Palefaced ; maidenly. 
Old chiefs, reflecting on their former deeds, 
Difdain to ruft with batter’d invattds; 
But a&tive in the foremoft ranks appear, 
And leave young fimockfac'd beaux to guard re rear, 
entone 


SMOKE. a. f. [ys-mwg, Welfh; pymec, 
rmoec, Saxon ; /maock, Dutch.) ‘Fhe 
vifible eflavium, or footy exhalation, 
from any thing burning. 


She might utter out fome jmoke of thofe flames. 


wherewith elfe fhe was not only burned, but fino- 

thered. Sidney. 
Stand off, and let.me take the air; 

Why thouldithe frocks purfue the fair? © Cleavel. 


SMO 


| He knéw tears caufediby/mte, but not by fame. 
s , Cetuley's 
All involy'd with tench and fnicke. Miltene 
As ficke that rifes from the kindling frês. 
| Ts feen this moment, and tlre next expires. “Prior. 
Smake paling through fame cannot but grow, 
red hot, and red hot fmoke can appear no other 
than flame. i g Newtons 
To Smoke. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. ‘To emit a dark exhalation by hcat.. 
i When the fun went down, a fmoking furnace and 
a burning lamp paffed betwecn thofe pieces. 
. Gena Xv. 17. 


His brandifh'd feel, 
Which fmokidwith bloody execution, Sbake/peares: 

To him no temple-ftoud nor altar famok'd. Jit. 

For Venus, Cytherea-was invok'd, the 
Altars for Pallas to Athena /mok'd. Granville. 

2. To burn; to bekindled. A’ feriptural 
term. l l 
i The anger of the Lerd fhall /moke againf that 
mar.’ (Ule 
3. To move with fuch {wiftaefs.as.to kin- 
dle; to. move very, fat, fo. as to raife 
duit like {moke. . 
Avenhtinus drives his chariotiround ; 
| Proud of his fteeds hei/mokes along the held.5 
| His father’s hydra fills the ample thield. Dryd./2n. 
With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
He lath'd the courfors, and the courfers flew 5 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held ~ 
Their equal pace, and /mok"d along the ficld. . Pepe. 
4. To fmell or hunt out. i 
He hither came t’ oas and fmoke 

What courfes other rifkers took. Rudibras. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parce! of 
mummers, and wondered, that none of the Mid- 
dicfex juftices took care to lay fome of them by. 
the heels. . Adaifon’s Frecbolders* 

5. To ufe.tobacco. T 
6. To fuffer ; to be punifhed. 

Maugre all the world wiil I keep fafe, 

Or fome of you ikall fmcke for itin Rome. 
To SMOKE. Ua. Ta 
1. To {cent by. fmoke;, to medicate by 

fmoke, or-dry, in fmoke. 

Frictions of the, back-buneywithftannel, fmched 
with penetrating aromatical fubftances, havc prov- 
ed effeQual. Arbuthnot. 

2. To fmell out; to fiyd ont. - 

He was firt /mtok’d by theold lord; when his 
difguife and he is parted, what a fprat you fhall 
find him! , Sthakelpeares 

Tom Tattle paffcs for an impertinent; and Will 
Trippet begins to be.fmaked,sin cafe.l continue this! 
paper. l Addifon’s Spefator. 

3. To fneer; to rsidicule.to the face. 

Swoke.the fellow there. Congreve. 


To Smoke DRY. v. a. [/moke and dry.] 
To dry by fmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 
fyr Mortimere 
SMOKER. if [from /moke. } 
t. One. that dries or perfumes by fmoke. 
2. One that ules tobacco: Saadeh 
SMOKELESS, adj. [from fmokc.] Having 
, no fmoke. ) l 
Tenants.with fighs the /mokelefs tow'ra furvey, 
And turn th’ unwilijng jtecd another way. Popes 
SmoKy. adj. [from /moke.] 
1. Emitting fmoke ; fumid. ` 
Vitorious tothe top afpires, - 
Involving all the wood in fmaky fires” ` Drydex, 
2. Having the appearance or nature -of' 
fmoke.” |. A Sher BP ery 
‘London appears jn a morning drowned in a black 
cloud, and ail the day after fmothered with /mody 
fog, the confequence whescof proves very offenhve 
to thelungs. ad . E F; 
8 


Shake 


SMO 


Uf Slat feptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the fn:oky mifts, and vapours'damp, 
Then.woe to mortals ! 


S Noifome:with-fmoke. k 


i i O he’s as tedious 
‘Asatird hon ona railing wife; 
Worfe than a Jmoky toufe. 
a Courtefy 
Ys fooher found in lowly Meds, 
With proky rafters, than in'tap*ftry halls” : 
* ‘And courts of princes. - “Milton. 
Morpheus, the humble god that dwells . 

Yn'Cortages and fmoty cells, 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And, though he fears no prince’s frown, 

Flies from the circle of a crown, Denbam. 
SMOOTH. ad. [pmed, pmoed, Saxon; 

mwyth, Welt.) — ee 
t. Even on the furface ; not rough; le- 
vel; having novafperitics. 

“Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and I 
~ “am a jmoorb man. Gen. xxvilett. 
-o MMifng thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry /moorb-fhaven green, 

Yo behold the wandering moon 

Riding mear her bigheft noon. Milton. 

The ‘outlines muft be fmostb, imperceptible to 

the touch, and even without eminences or cavities. 
Dryden., 
Nor box nor limes, without their ufe3 
Smocth-grain’d, and proper for the turner's trade, 
Which. curicus hands: may carves and fteel with eafe 
invade. . Dryden. 
2. Evenly fpread; gloffy. 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The fmozth-hair'd horfes and the rapid car. Pepe. 
3. Equal in pace; without {tarts or ob- 
ftruction. | l 
By the hand he took 'metais’d, 
And over ficlds and waters, a3 in airy 
Smooth-fiidiag without ftep. 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Defcenss /roorb-giiding from the courts above. . 
Pepe. 


Sbake/peare. l 


Milton. | 


4. Gently flowing. 
Smo:th Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. . 
§- Voluble ; not harth ; foft. 
When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her {weet lips /micoth elocution flows. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none ‘did e’er difelofe 
In fmccth-pac'd verfe or hobbling profe. _ Priv, 


6. Bland; mild; adulatory. 
The fubtle fiend, 
Though inly ftung with anger and difdain, 
Diffembled, and this anfwer fmaoth return’ds 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 
This fmootb difcourfe and mild bchaviour.oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addifon. 
„He was fmsorb-tongued, gave good words, and 
feldom loft his temper. Arbuth. Hif. of F. Bulle 
; The madding monarchs to compofe, 
The Pyiian prince, the/morb-fpecch'd Nettor, rofe. 
P y Tickel. 
To SMOOTH. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


3. To level; to. make even on the {urface. 

The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and 
b: that-/mcobeth with the hammer him that {mote 
the anvil. . Ifaiab, xli. 

Smiling the fcem'd, and full Of pleating thought; 
From ocean as the firt began to rife, 

And fmcorb’d the rifled feas, and clear’d the tkics. 
Dr}den. 

Now on the wings of winds our courfe we Keep; 
The God hath /nmicotb'd the waters of the deep. 

y Pspe's Od; fey. 

A.. To work into a foft uniform mafs. 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it 
had fwaliowed, and chewing it, grinds and frotths 
ityand afterwards (wallows it into another Romach: 

Ray on the Creation 


Milton. 


3. To make eafy; to rid from obftructions. 


Philips. i 


15. To palliate ; to foften. | 


CY) Suo’OTuLY. adv. [from /mooth. ] 


| 1- Not roughly ; evenly. 


SM- O 


y Thou, Abelard! the'la% fad office'piy, 
Ahd fmoorh my paffaze to the realms of day. Pops. 
4. To make flowing ; ‘to free from harfi- 
nefs. hoe 
In their motions harmony divine 
So /mzorbs her charming tonés. 
All your'mafe’s fofter ‘art difplay ; 
Let Carolina /mooth' the tuneful lay ; 
Lujl'with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 
And fyeetly flow through all the royal line. “Pope. 


Milton. 


Had it been a ranger, not my child, 
To /mootb his fault, I would have been more mild. | 
Shake/peare. 

6. Tovcalin; to mollify. | 

Now breathewe, lords; good fortune bids us paute, 
And /mtotb the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 

= Shake/pcare. 

Each perturbation faicorb"d with outward. calm. 

Mitton. 
7. To eafe, | 

Reftor'd it foon will be ; the nigans'prepar’d, 
The difficulty fmoorb"d, the danger fhar’d : 

‘Be but yourlelf, i Dryden.. 
8.. To. flatter; to foften with blandith-’ 
ments. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile‘in mén’s faces,» /mcorh, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods and apith courtefy, . 
'I muft be held arancorous enemy. Shakefpeare. 

This man’s a flatt’rer ? if one be, 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune.’ + 
Is fmooth'd by thar below. Shak peant. 
To SMoO' THEN. W, a. {a bad word among 
mechanicks for /mooth.) To make even 
and {mooth. _ 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
Jmootben the extuberances left. Moxcn's Mech. Exer. 

SMOOTHFACED. adj. [/incoth and face.] 
Mild looking ; having afoft air. | 

O, fhall I fay I thank you, gentle wife? 
—Not fo, my lord, a twelvemonth and a day ; 
Mil mark no words that fmoorbfac'd wocers (ay. 

Shak:/peare. 

Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to come with fmvootbfac'd peace, | 
Wich {miling plenty, and fair profp’reus days. 

: Shakélpeare’s Richard 111. 


2. With even gtide. 

The mufick of that murm'ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below ; 
So fweetly warble, or fo Jmootkly flow. Pope. 

3. Without obftruction ; eafily ; readily. 

Had Jofhua ‘been mindful, the fraud of the Gi- 
beonites could not fo fmacthly have pait uncfpied, 
till there was no help, Hocker. | 

4. With foft and bland language. 

SMOOTHNESS. nef. [frora Jmeath.] 

1.. Evennefs on the furface ; freedom from’ 
alperity. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, 
it was fo delicate a fine day, thatthe fmoorbnefs of 
the water tempted him to fet up for a merchant. ` 

L’ £frange. 

‘The nymph is all/into a laurel gone, 

The fmoothreis of her fkin’remains alone. Dryden, 
2. Softnefs or mildnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honeft men, beware, 

Nor trait its fmootbnejs ; the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue. Philips.” 
3+ Sweetnefs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has‘more finenefs and Smoothnefs at 
this time, fo it.had more compafs, fpirit, and force 
in Montaigne’s age. Temples 

Virgil, though {mooth, where Jnicothnefs,is, se- 
quired, 13 fo Far from affc@ing it, that he rather 
difdains it; frequently uling fynalepbas, and con- 
cluding his fenfe in the middle of his verie, Dryd. 


SMU 


4. ‘Blandnefs and penitteiiete“oF fpeech: 


She is too fubtle for thee; and her fmootbne/*, 
Her very filence, and her patience, 


Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shake/p. 
SMoTe. The preterite of /mife. 
Death with a trident /mote. Milton. 


To SMOTHER. v. a. [yonan, Saxon.] 
1. To'fuffocate with {moke, or by exclu- 


. fion of the air. | 
She might give paffage to her thoughts, and fo 
¿2s it’ were utter out fome fmoke of thofe flames, 
Wherewith elfe fhe was not only burned but fmo- 
thered. Sidney. 
We fuotber"d 
The moft-replenithed feet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er the fram'dé 
: , __ Shakefpeare. 
We are'enbw yet living in the field, 
To fmotber up the Englith iniourthrongs. 
‘sry A Shakefpeare’s' Henry V. 
The helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, 
Sees the dry defart all 4round him rife, 
And fmother’d in the dufty whirlwind dies. 
f > Addifan"s Cathe 
z. To fupprefs. 
Lewd andwicked cuftom, beginning perhaps at 
the firit amongft few, afterwards fpreading into 
greater multitudes, and fo continuing, from time 
‘may be of force, even in plain things, to mother 
the light of natural underftanding, Hooker. 
She was warmed with the | gracefal ‘appearance 
of the hero: the fmothcred thofe fparkleS out of dê- 
cency, but converiation blew them up into a flame. 
Dryden's Æneid, Dedication, 


SMOTHER. 2. /.\[from the verb.] 
1. A ftate of fuppreflion. Not‘in ‘fe. 
This unfortunate prince; after a long fmotber of 
difcantent, and hatred of many of his nobility and 
people, breaking forth at times into editions, was 
at lat diftrefled by them. Bacon. 
A man were better relate himfelf to a ‘ftatue, 
than fuffer his thoughts to pafs in fmother. Bacon. 
Nothing makes a man fufpect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men fhould procure 
to know morc, and not to keep their fufpicions in 
Swotber. Bacon's Effayse 
2. Smoke ; thick'dufk. 
‘Vhus muftl from the fmoke into the Juother, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shake/p. 
Where yon diforder’d heap'tf ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ftonés, where clouds of duft arife 
Amid that /mother Neptune holds his:place. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
The greater part enteronly'like mutes to'fill the 
ftage, and {pend their taper in fmoke and fmctber. 
Collier on Fame, 


| Zo Smó THER. v. x. [from the noun.) 


1.. To {moke. without vent. 
Hay, and ftraw have, a very low degree of heats 
but yet clofe and fmothering, and which drieth NOte 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


| 2. To be fuppreitéd ot Kept clofe. 


The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, 
for Want of conipany, a man had better talk to a 
polt than let h's thoughts lié fmoking and {mother 
ing. Collicrion F. riendppip. 
SMOULDERING.) {This word feems a 
SMOULDRY. participle ; but I know 
not whether the verb /wouldér be in ufe: 
ymopian, Saxon, to fmother ; /mde/, Dut. 
hot.], Burning and ffaoking Without vent. 
None can breathe, nor fe, nor hear at will, 
Throngh fmouldry cloud of dufkith ftinking fmoke, 
That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d 
_ _ the ftroke. Fairy Queen. 
in fome clofe pept room it crept along, 
And, fmox/d’ring as it went, in filence fed ; 
Till th' infantwmonfter, with devouring ftrong, 
Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 


SMUG. adj. [ fnuch, drefs; Srinéken, to 
drefs; Dutch.] Nice; fpruce; dreffed 
Q2 with 


SMU 


with affectation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance: 

There ] havea bankrupt for a prodigal, who 
dares (carce thew his head on the Rialto;-a beg- 
gar, that ufed to come fo fnug upon the mart. 

Stakdpeare's Mirchant of Venice. 

He who can'make your vifage lefs horrid, and 
your perfon more fmug, is worthy fome good re- 
ception. Spcétators 

To SMUG. v.a. To adorn; to {pruce. 

My men, 
In Circe’s houfe, were.all, in feverall baine 
Studioufly fweeten’d, /mug'd with oile, and.deckt 
With in and out weeds, Chapman. 

To SMU’GGLE. v. a. [ /mockelen, Dut.) 
To import or export goods without pay- 
ing the cuftoms. 

SMUGGLER. 2. f. [from /muggle.] A 
wretch who, in defiance-of jultice:and 
the laws, imports or exports goods’ ei- 
ther contraband or without payment of 
the cuftoms. 3 

Smu‘cuy. adu, [from /mug.] Neatly ; 
{prucely. 

Lilies:and rofes will quickly appear, 

And her face will look wond"rous fmugly. Gay. 

Smu’cwess. mf [from /mug.] Spruce- 
nefs ; neatnefs. 

SMUT. #./. [pmreza, Sax. mette, Dut.] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Mult or blacknefs gathered on corn ; 
mildew. 

Farmers have  fuffered by fmutty wheat, when 


fuch will not fell for above five fhillings a buel’ 


whereas that which is free from jmue wilt fell. for 
ten» y Mertimer’s Huftandry. 
3. Obfcenity. | 
To SMUT. v.a. [from the noun.) 
1. To ftain ; ‘to mark with foot or coal. 

He ‘is tar from being /muttcd with the foil of a- 
theifm. Mere. 

A fuller had invitation from a collier to live 
with him: he gave him a thoufand thanks; but, 
fays he, as fait as I make any thing clean, you'li 
be fmucring it again. L'Efirange. 

The infide is fofmutted with dut an¢e{moke, 
tha: ‘neither the marble, filver, nor brafs works 
thew themnfelves. MAddifon. 

1 am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenan:s play 
their innocent tricks, and /mutting one another. 

Addifon. 
2. To taint with mildew. 
Mildew falleth upon corny and /murterb it. Bacon. 
To SMUT. v. ‘To gather mutt. 

White ‘red=cared’ whear is gond for clays, and 

bears.a very good crop, and feldom /muts.  Mortim. 
To Smut. v. a. [from jaut] To black 
with {moke, ` 

Have you feen but aibright lily, grow, 

Before rude-hands have touch'd it? 

Ha’ you mark'd but the fall-o' the fnow, 
Before the foil hath forutch'd it? 
Ben Fonfan's Under woods. 

SmuTTILy. adus [from fanety.] 
1. Blackly ;. fmokily. 
2. Obfcencly. 
Smu'tTi ness. 2. f. [from /autty.] 
3. Soil from {moke. 

. My vines and peaches, upon my bet fouth 
walls, were apt to a foot or /mutine/s upon their 
heaves and upon theis fruits, which were good for 
nothing. Temple 

2. Obfcenenefs. 
Smutty. adj. [from /mut.} 
1. Black with fineke or coal. 
"Lhe fmutry grain, 
Wich fudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air. 
Milton. 
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The jmatey. wainfcot full of'eracks Swift. 

He was a fmiutty dog yefterday, and cof me near 

two hours to wath the ink off his facce Pope. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the 

clean at another. Locke. 
3. Obfcene$ not modeft. 

The place is a cenfure of a profane and fmutty 

paffage in the Old Bachelor. Collier. 


Sack. n. f. [from fnatch.] A fhare; a 


part taken by compact. 

If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come.in 
for their fuacks L'Eftrange. 
For four times: talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muft be cantled, and the judge go frack, Dry. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laft he whilpers, **Do, and.we go fnacks." Pope. 


Sna‘cor. n. f. (acus, Lat.] Afith, inf 


SNA‘FFLE.2./. [ /navel, Dutch, the nofe.) 
A bridle which croffes the nofe. 
The thirdo’ th’ world is yours, which'with afnaffle 
You may pace eafy; but not {uch a wife. | Sbak. 
Sooth him with praife ; 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimes ina toft /naffe wrought. 
Dryden's Georgicks, 


To SNA’FFLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
bridle ;. to hold ina bridle; to ‘hold; 
to. manage. 


SNAG. x. / [Of this word I know not the 
etymology or original.] 

1. A jag, or fharp protuberance. 
cii The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ftaff, all full of little frags, 
She did difport ; and Impotence her name. Ia. Q, 

The coat of arms, hg 

Now on a naked /nag in triumph born, 
Was hung on high. Dryden's ZEneid. 


2. A tooth left by itfelf, or ftanding be-. 


yond the reft; a tooth, in contempt. 
In China none hold women {weet, 
Except their fnags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 


Convict on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior. 


Sna‘’GGeD.) adj. [from /rag.] Full of 
Sna’GGy. § {nags; full of tharp protu- 
berances; fhooting into fharp points. 

His talking fteps are ftay'd 
Upon a fnaggy vak, which he had tom 
Out of his mother's bowels, and it madé 
His mortal mace, whesewith his foemen hedifmay'd. 
Spenfer. 

Naked men belabouring one another with /nzgged 
fticks, or dully falling together by the éars at fifty- 
cuffs. More, 

Swain. n. f. [pnegl, Saxon ; /nege/, Dut. ] 

1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, 
fome with fhells on their backs; the 
emblem of flownefs. 

I can’ telt why a jnail has a houfe.——Why ?— 
Why, to.put’s headin; not to give it away ‘to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a cafe. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull; delay; 
Delay leads impotent and /nail. pac’d. beggary. 
Shakefpeare's Richard Iii. 
The patch is kind enough, but.a huge feeder : 
Snai Mow in profit, but he fleeps by day 
Mo than the wild cat. Shakefpeare. 
Seeing the fnail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrving his own houfe ftill, ftill is at home, 
Follow, for he is eafy-pac'd; this /nail ; 
Be chiuc own palace, or the world 's thy gaol. 
Donne. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the 
invifible world fuperios to us, as we ourfelves are 
fuperior to all the ranks of being beneath us in this 
vifible world, cven though we defcend below the 
Jaail and the oyRer. Watts. 


- 
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2, A name given toa drone, 
motion of a {nail., Th es 
Why, prat’ft thou to thyfelf; and anfwer'ft not ? 
Dromio, thou drone,'thou /rail, thou fug, thou for! 
Sbakefpeares 
SNAIL-CLAVER Or Sxail-trefoil. n. J. (tris 
‘folium; Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth, 
SNAKE. 2. /. [pnaca, Sax. ynake, Dut.] 
A ferpent of the oviparous kind, diftin- 
- guifhed from a viper. “T'he fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs. ‘Swakein'poetry is a gencral 
name tor a ferpent.’ l n 
Glo`fter’s thew heguiles him ; 
As the fnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With thining checker'd fough, doth fting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
Shakefpeare's Henry VL 
We have fcotch’d'the frake; not kill'd it: i 
Sheil clofe, and be herfelf; whiif@ our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her formerteeth. Sé. Mace. 
The parts muit have their outlines in waves, re- 
fembling the gliding of ‘a fnake’ upon the ground : 
they muft be fmooth and even. Dryd. Dufrifny. 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling “fones, the food of 
_ 9 fnakesy dr 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
Dryden. 
SNAKEROOT. n. fi (iake and reot.} A 
fpecies of birthwort growing, in Virginia 
and Carolina. , 
SNA KESHEAD Iris. ne f [hermoda&ylus, 
Latin.]. A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily: thaped flower, 
of one leaf, thapedexaétly like an iris; ‘but has a 
tuberofe root, divided into two or three dugs, like 
oblong bulbs. _ Millere 
SNA KEWEED or Biffort. n. J [ biforta, 
Latin.] ‘A plant. 


SNaA’KEWOOD. 2. f. [from/rake and wood, 
What we call frakiwocd is properly the fmaller 
branches of the root of a tall ftraight tree growing 
in the ifland of Timor, and other parts of the Eaft. 
It has no remarkable fmell; but is of an intenicl 
bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion, that itis 
a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded fer- 
pent, and from thence its name of “lignum coliu- 
brinum, or frakewood. We very feldom ufe it. 
Hilt’s Materia Medica. 
SnaKy. adj. [from /nake.] 


1. Serpentine ; belonging toa fnake; re- 
fembling a inake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s fing, 
OF that felf kind with which the furies feil 
Their /naky heads do'comb. Spenlr. 
The crooked arms Meander bow'd with his fo 
Jnaky flood; 
Refign’d for condué& the choice youth of all their 
r mortel brood. i l Chaprmarie 
The true lovers'knot had its‘original from nodus 
Herculancus, or Hercules’s knot, refembling the 
fnaky complication “in thé caduceus, or rod of 
Hermes. Bresvn's Vulgar Errourse 
So tothe coat of Jordan he dircé’s 
His eafy fteps, girded with [maky wiles. 
Milton's Paradife Regained. 


from the ‘flow 


2. Having ferpents. 
Look; look unto this Juaky rod, 
And ftop*your ears againit the charming god. 


Ben ‘Fcafon. 
In his hand 7 


He took caduceus, his [naky wands “Hubbard's Tale, 
Whatwas that /naky-beaded gorgon fhield `. 
‘That.wife Minerva wore, unconquet'd virgin! 
Wherewith the freez'd her foes to congeal'd itane? 
Milton. 
Hip flying hat was faften’d on his head ; 
Wings on his heels wêre hung, and in:his hand 
He holds the virtue of the draky waade«, Dryden 
To SNAP. v. a. [the fame with énap. | 
1. To break at once; to break fhort.,..: 
lf the chain of neceffity be no ftronger, but that 
it may be fnapped fo calily in fundes; if his will 
was 
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was no otherwvite determined from without himfelf, 
but only by the fignification of your defire, and 
my modet intreaty, then we may conclude, hu- 
man affsirs are not always govcraed by abiolute 
neceffity. Bramb. agairft Hebbcs. 

Light is broken like a bays aswhen ‘tis {rapped 
in pieces by a tougher body. 

Dauntiefs as death, away he walks ; 
Breaks the doors open, fnups the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, tudy, 
Nor {tops till he has-culpric’s bodys Prior. 

2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, or 
fharp found. A 
The bowzy fire . 
Firt fhook from out his pipe the feeds of fire, 
Then fnapt his box. | Dunciad. 
3. To bite. 
A, genticman paffing by a coach, one of the 
horfes rape off the end of his finger. 
> Wifeman’s Surgery. 
All mungrel curs bawl, {narl, and frap, where 
the foe flies before them. L' Eftrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is dan- 
gerous ts all women who are not virgins, may have 
_ given occafion to a foolifh report, that my lion's 
jaws are fo contrived as to /nap the hands of any 
of the female fex, who are not: thus qualified. 
Addifin’s Spefatgr. 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
Thefubtle hare.darts fwift beneath his paws. Gay. 
4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would 
[nap one of the kids, and make fome thift to carry 
him clofe to their lodgings. Wotton. 

Some with a noife and greafy light 
Are fnapt, as men catch larksatnight. Butler. 
You fhould have thought of this befure you was 

taken; for now you are in no dager to be /aapt 
Onging again. L’ Eftrange. 

Did J not: fee you, rafcal! did I.not, 
Whcea you lay faug to fasp young Damon's goat? 
Dryden. 

Belated feem on watch to lie, 

And fnap fome cully paffing by. Swift. 
§. [/zappen, Dutch.] To treat with harp 
language. ` 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the fynod, 
And jnapp d their canons with awhy not. Hud. 
A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and /naps her up at every word. 
Granville. 
Yo SNAP. v. n. Po 
1. To break fhort; to fall afunder ; to 
break without bending. 
Note the thip’s fickneiles ; the matt 
Shak’d with an ague, and the hold and wait 

With a falt droply clogg’d; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high ttretch’d treble ftrings. 
Dinne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres 
' for commodious bending, and not, oneuntire rigid 
tone, which, being of thatlength, would: have been 
often ‘n dariger of faapping in funder. Ray emCrect. 


If your ftecl be too hard, that is, too brittle if |} Ty Snares. v. a. 


it be a fpring, it will not bow; but with the teaft 
bending it will nap afunder. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
The maxzrs of thefe needles fhould give them a 
due temper: for if they are too foft, they. will 
bend; and if they are toa brittle, they nap. 
4 Sharp's Surgery. 
2. To make an effort to bite with eager- 
nefs. 
If the young dace be aybait for the old pike, I fee 
no teafon but I may /napathim. ‘Stak. Henry IV. 
We fuap at the bait without ever dreaming of 
the hool: that goes along with it. L' Eftrange. 
Towzer {naps 
At people's heels with frothy chaps. 
Snap. nf. [from the verb.) 
1. The act of breaking with a quick mo- 
tion. . 7 
2. A greedy fellow. 
He had ‘no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes 
a cunning nap, then at the board, L’Eftrange. 


Swift. 


Digby. | 
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3. A quick eager bite. 


With their bills, thwarted croffwife at the end, 
they would cut an applein two at onejnap. Carew. 


4. A catch ; a theft. 


SNAPDRAGON or Calf’s Snout, n. f. [an- 
tirrhinum, Latin. ] 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet 
on fire, and raifins thrown into it, which 
thofe who are unufed to the fport. are 

_ afraid to take out; but which may be 
fafely {natched by a quick motion, and 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 
clofed, the fire is at once extinguifhed. 


Swapper. x. f- [from /nap.] One who 
fnaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter'd 
under Mercury; who, as F am, was likewife a 
Jnapperup of unconfider’d trifles. 

Slakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


Sna PPISH, adj. [from /nap.] 
1. Eager to bite. 
| The /nappi/> cur, the paffenger’s annoy, 
Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Pope. 
They lived in the temple; but were fuch fnappisb 
curs, that they frighted away moft of the votaries. 
Specfator. 
z. Peevith; fharp in reply. 
Sna PPISHLY. adv. [from /vappif>.] Pee- 
vifhly ; tartly. 


SNA PPISHNESSH 2. f. [from mappi. ] 
Peevifhnefs ; tartnefs. 


Snapsack. xe f. [ fnappfack,. Swedih. } 
A foldier’s bag»: more ufually krap/ack. 


SNARE. #./. [ /uara, Swedifh and Ifland- 

ick; /nare, Danith ; /neer, Dutch.) 
I. Any thing fet to catch an animal; a 

gin; a net; a noofe. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 
How {weet thou fing’ft, how near the deadly /nare/ 
Milton. 
. Any thing by which one is intrapped or 

intangled. 
This 1 fpeak for your own profit, not that Pinay 
caft-a fnare upon you. 1 Core vii. 35. 
A fool's mouth is his deftru@ion, and his lips 
are the [nare of his foul. Provi xviiis g. 
Propound to thyfelt a conttant rule of living, 
which, though ic may-not be fit to obferve feru- 
puloufly, left it become a /nare to thy confcicnce, 
or endanger thy health, yet let not thy ru'e be 
broken. Taylor's Rule cf Living Holy. 
For thee ordain'd a help, became thy jnares Milt. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And prowefs, to the pow`r of love fubmit 4 

The {preading frare for all mankind is laid, 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d., © Dryden. 


[from the noun.}] To 
intrap ; to intangle ; to catch ina noofe. 
Glo'fter’s thew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow /nares relenting paffengers. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry, VI. 
The wicked is /nared'in the work of his own hands. 
Pfalm ix. 


N 


Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellith falfehood, fnarethem. Milt. Par. Loft. 


To SNARL. v. n. Lfnarren, Dutch. ] 


1. To growl as an angry animal ; to gnarre. 
What! were you /narling all before I came, 
Ready, to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Shakefpeare’s Richard III, 
He is born with teeth ! 
And fo I was; which plainly fignified 
That I fhould fnar/, and bite, and play the dog. 
Sbakefpeare. 
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Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry creit, 
And fnarleth in the gentle cyes of peace. 

Shuke/peare’s King Fobne 

The thes even of the favage herd are fafe ; 

All, when they /zar/ or bite, have no-return 
But courtfhip trom the male. Dryden's Don Sebafte 

An angry cur 

Snarls while he feeds. Drydenand Lee’s Oedipus. 
2. To {peak roughly ; to talk in rude terms. 

*Tis malicious and unmanly to /nar/ at the Jittte 
lapfes of a pen, from which Virgil himfelf tands 
not exempted. Drydens 

The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d troin*prime: of life, 

Had ftruagled with the marsiage. noole, 

As almoft ev'ry couple does : i 

Sometimes, my plague! fometimes, my darling! 

Ki fling to-day, to-morrow fnarling. Prior. 

Where haft thou been fnarling odious truths, and 
entertaining, company with difcourfe of their dif- 
eafes? “Aa - “L Congreve 

Zo Snart. v.a. Tointangle; to-embar- 
rafs. ` I know not that this fenfe is well 
authorifed. ) 

Confufed /narled_ confciences, render it. dificult 
to pull out thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

SNA'RLER. #. f. [from Jnarl.] _One whe 
{narls ;-a growling, furly, quarreliome, 
infulting fellow. 

Should ftupid libels grieve your mind, 

You foon a remedy may find ; 

Liedown obfcure; like other fulks, 

Below the lath of /narlers jokes. Swift. 

Sna‘ry. adj. [from /xare.]. Intangling ; 
infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their jaary webs:have fpread. 

Drydene, 

Snast. n. f The {nuff of a candle. 

It fist burned fair; till fome ‘part of the candle 
was conf{umed, and) the fawdott gathered) "about 
the fnaf; but then it made. the fnaf big-and long, 
and burn, dutkifhly, and the candle waited in half 
the time of the wax pure. Bacén. 


To SNATCH. va: [fnacken, Datch:} 
1. To feize any ‘thing hattily. 

A virtuous mind fhould rather, with to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diffolution, 
than to be fuddenly cut off in a moment; rather 
to be taken than patched away from ihe face of 


the earth. Hooker. 
Death, 
So-fnatch'd, will not exempt us from the paine 
Miltone 


Life's ftream hurries‘all too faft : 
In vain fedate refiu€tions'we would make, 
When half our knowledge we muft/nutchy nottake, 
P. Ce. 
She /nateb’d a heet of Thrale from her bed: ne 
Sudden’ the flies, and whelimis it-o’cr the pyré; | +. 
Down fink the flames. Pope's Duniiads 
They, failing down the'ftream, 
Are faatch'd immediate by the quick-cyed ‘trout; 
Or darting falmon. Thomjon's Summers 
z. 'To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 
He had-fcarce performed any part of the office 
of a bithop in the diocefe oftLondon, when ‘he was 
` Jratthed trom thence, and promoted:to Canterburye 
Clarendon. 
/ O nature! 
Inrich me with the Knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven. Thomjon's Autumn. 
Jo SNATCH. wm. To bite, or catch'en- 
gerly at fomething. | 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 
fool, they would have part on't; nay, the ladies 
too will be fnatehing. Shakefp. King Lear. 
He fhall natch on the right hand, amd be hungry. 
Tfae ix. 20% 
Lycus, fwifter of his feet, - 
Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war | 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And jnatches at the beam he firft can-find. 
A Dryden's Æ neide 
SNATCH% 
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Swations a. f [fromthe verb. ] 
1. A hafty catch. 
2..A hort fit of vigorous action. 
After a fhower to weeding aynatibs 
More cally weed with the root to difpatch. Tafer. 
3. A {mall part of any thing ; a broken 
part. 
She chaunted fratebes of old tunes, 
Asione incapable ot her own diftrels. Sbak. Hamlet. 
In this work attempts willhexceed performances, 
iti being. compofed! by /zatcbes of time, as' medical 
vacations would permit. Brown's Vulgar Ervrours. 
4. A broken orincerrupted aétion ; a fhort 


fit. 
‘The frat: bes in his voice, 

And burit of fpesking, were as his.  SZat. Cymh. 
They move by fits and fnarebess fo that it is not 
conceivable how they conduce unto 2 motion, 
which, by reafon of its perpetuity, muft be regular 
and equal. , Wilkins’s Deedalus. 
"We have often little fuatcbes of funthine and fair 
weather in the molt uncoinfortable parts of the year. 
Spectator. 


SNE 


Swe’AKINGLY. adu. [from /reaking.] 
1. ‘Meanly ; fervilely. oo : 
D3 all things like a man, not freakingh : ~ 
Think the king fees thee-ftill. Herbert. 
While you /reakingly fubmit, 
And beg our pardon atwur feet, 
Difcourag'd by your guilty fears 
To hope for quarter fur your cars. 
z. In a covetous manner. 
Sne‘axinGcness. 2. f. [from Jneaking.]) 
1. Niggardlinefs. 
2. Meannefs ; pitifulnefs. 
Swe’akur.n.f [from neak.) A cowardly, 
creeping; infidious fcoundrel. “Obfolete. 
The princetis'ajack,'afneakup; and ‘if he'were 


Hadibras. 


fay fo. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Yo Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a 
corruption of /wib, or of /nap, to repri- 
mand. Perhaps map is in that denfe 
from frib, firibbe, Danih. 


5. A quip; a huffing anfwer. 
Come, leave your frarches, yield mea dire& an- 
fwer. Sbakefpcore. 
SNATCHER. x. f: [from /vatch.] One 
shat fnatches ortakes any thing in hatte. 
They of thofe marches 
Shall be aiwall fufficient to defend 
‘Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
—We do not mean the courfing fratcbers only, 
But fear the main éntendment of the Scot. 
Shakeipeare’s Henry V. 
SnNa’TCHINGLY. adv. [from /natching. | 
Haftily ; with interruption. 
To SNEAK. v. n. [poican, Saxon ; sige, 
Danihh. ] 
4. To creep flily; to come or go as if 


, afraid to be feen.- 
Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes fucatirg, and fo fucks her princely eggs. 
Sbhakefpeare. 
Sneak not away, fic; for the friar and you 
Mut havea word anon: lay holdonhim. Shak. 
Difcover'd, and defeated of. your prey, 
You fkulk’d behind the fence, and facak'd away. 
Dryden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to freak off 
$n filence, and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleed- 
ing, and flain. Watts. 
He fneak'd into the grave, 

A monarch's half, and half a harlot’s fave. Dunc. 
Are you all ready ? Here's your mufick here : 
Author, freak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. Mocre. 

To behave with meannefs and fervility ; 


to crouch ; to truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, freak to 
none of his friends to fpeak a good word for me to 
my confcience. l South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and facak- 
ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from a fenfe 
ot their own guilt, but tolfec others as bad. 

i » South's Sermons. 

When int’reft calls, off all her facaking train, 
When all th‘ oblig’d defert, and.all the vains 
She waits, or to the {caftuld, or the cell, 

When the lat ling’ring iriend bas bid fasewel. Pope. 

Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
Will fneaks a fcriv'ner, an excceding knave ; Popes 


SNEAKER. n.f. A {mall veffel of drink. 
I have juft teft the sight worthipful and his myr- 
midons about a feeaker of five galions. Spe fater. 
Swe akine, participial adj. [from /neak. | 
z. Servile; mean; low. à 
When the (mart dialogue grows rich, 
With fneaking dog, and ugly bitch. Rowe. 
2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parfi- 
monJous. 


1. To reprimand ; to check. 
2. To nip. 
What may 
Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No /neaping- winds at home. Shakefpeare. 


SneaP. n. /. [from the verb.}. A repri- 
mand.; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this faeap without 
reply: you call honourable boldnefs impudent fau- 
cinefs : if a man will court’fy and fay nothing, he 
is Virtuous, Shakefpeare’s: Henry IV. 

To Snes. v. a. [properly to /hib. See 
SneaP.] To check; tochide; tore 
primand. 

Which made this foollfh briar wax fo bold, 
That on a time he cat him to*feold 


To Snzer. v. ne [This word is appa- 
rently of the fame family with /uore and 


fnort.) 

i. To show contempt by looks: naf fuf- 
pendere adunco. 

2. To infinuate contempt by covert ex- 
preffions. 

The wolf was bys and the fox in a {neering way 
advifed him not to irritate a prince againit his fub- 
jects. L’Eftrange. 

I could be content to be a little /neered atin a 
line, for the fake of the pleafure I fhould have in 
reading the reft. Pepe. 

If there has been any thing expreffed with too 
much feverity, it will fall upon thofe Jucering or 
daring writers of the age-againgt religion, who have 
left rcafon and decency. Watts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been {neering fulfome lies, and nau- 

feous flattery, at alittle tavdry whore. Congreve. 
4. To thew awkward mirth. 

I had no power over one mafcle in their faces, 
though they /neered-at every word {poken by each 
| other. Tatler. 

SNEER. x. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the /nesr of more impartial men, 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. 

z. An expreffion of ludicrous {corn. 

Socrates or Cxfar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon them, and in thisdifguife neither the wifdom 
of the one, nor the majeity of the other, could. fe- 
cure them trom a/fneere Watts. 


SNE'ERER. m. fe [from /reer.] He that 
{neers or fhows contempt. 

To SNEEZE. v. n. [meyan, Saxon ; 
niefen, Dutch.] ‘To emit wind audibly 
by the nofe. 


2. 


Pope. 


hese,.J would cudgel him like a dog, if he would! 


Men thildehimynisse bitterly. Chau.) 


And jnebbeithe good oak, (tor he wasoldi “Spenfer. 
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If one be shout to freeze, rubbing the eyes till 
tears run will prevent it: for that the humoor de- 

feending to the noftrils is diverted tothe cyes. Bac. 

Ifthe pain be’ more intente “and deeper within, 
amongft the membranes, there will be an itching in 
the palate’and nottrits, with fiequent freezing. 

VW sfonan's Surgery. 
To thee Cupid freez’d alond ; ia. ak 
And every lucky omen’ fent’ before, . 
To meet thee landing onthe Spartan More, ‘Dryd. 

If any thing “oporefs' the‘hcad, it hath’a ‘power 
to free itfel f by fncexing. “Ray om the Creations 

Violent freezing pPoduceth convulfions insl thie 
mufcles of refpiration: toogyeat’an alteration can 
be projuced owly*by the tickling of a feather; end 
if the action of freezing fhould) be continued | by 
fome very acrid fubitance, it will proguce headactyy 
univerfal convulfions, fevers and.death. drburhnot. 

An officer put the tharp end of his half-pike a 
good way up into my noftr:l, which tickled my nofe 
like a ftraw, and made me fnecze violently. Swift. _ 

SNEEZE. `n. J. [from the verb. ] Eion 

öf wind audibly by the nofe. 

I heard the rack, Í 
As earth and fky would mingle; ‘but 
‘Shete flaws, though mortals fear them, f 
As dangerous’to'the’pillar'd frame of heav'n, * 
Are to the:main as wholefome as a fnecze __ 
To man’s lefsuniverfe, and foonaresgoné. 

) Milton's Paradife Regained. 

We read in:Godignus, that upon ‘a freeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa; there paffedsacclamations 
fucceflively through the city. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Sne*EZEworT. ne f. [ptarmica, Latin. ] 
A plant. | 

Snet. ». f. [among hunters.) The fat of 
a deer. _ Did. 

Snew. The old preterite of To/now, Did. 

To Swin. vw. a. [fnidbe, Danih. See 
Sneap.] To check; to nip; to'repri- 
mand. 

Afked for their pa‘s by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to-revile or faib. Hub. Taice 
SwicKx and fnee. n. f., A combat With 
knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where frick and fare was 
in fafhion, a boat{wain, with fome of ‘our men 
drinking together, became quarrelfome: one of our 
men beat him down; then kneeling upon his 
breaft, he drew out a knife fticking in his fathy 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To Sni’cKk ER or Snigger. v. n. To laugh * 
flily, wantonly, of contemptuoully ; to 
laugh in one’s fleeve. Di&. 
To Sirr. vm. [rifas Swedith.] To 
draw breath audibly up the nofe. 
Sothen you luok’d {coriful, and frift at the dean, 
As who thould fay, Now am t ikinny and lean ? 
4 Swift. 


eos 


To SNI GOGLE. v. n. 

Srigglng is thus performed: in a warm day, 
when the water is lowen, take a ftrong fmall hook, 
‘tied to a ftring about’a yard long; and then into 
one of the holes, where an eel may hide herfclf, 
withthe help of 'a hort tick put in your bait lei- 
furely, and as far as yOu May conveniently: if 
within the fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, 
and as certainly gorge it? pull him out by degrees. 

á Waltrn's Aagler. 
To Snip. v. a. [frippeny Dutch.] To cut 
at once with fciffars. 7 
The finus fhould be laid open, which was fript 
Up about two inches with a pair Of probe-teiffurs, 
aid the incifed lips drefled.  Wifeman's Surgery. 
When (tradefinen brought extravagant bills, Sir 
Roger uled to bargiin to cut, olf a qoarter of a 
yacd : he wore a pair of feiffars for this purpole, 
and would gip ie off nicely. Arbathnt. 
Putting one blade of the fciffars up thesguty and) 
the othcr up the wound, /rip the whoie length of 
the fftula. Sharp. 


- 2 Snip. 


` 
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SNIP. af. Hien she verb. } 
1. A fingle cut with {ciffars.. 


f What! this a-fleeve ? 

Here's fnip and nip, and cut, and flitheand Math, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber's hope Sbakejpeare. 
The ulcer would not cure farther than it ‘vas Jaic 

“open; therefore with on 
to the very end. 
2: A, fmall fhred. 

Thofe.we keep: within, compafs. by-fmall Jfnigs of 

emplaft, hoping.to defers: the parts abeut; but, in 


Wilen:an. 


{pice of all, they wilhipread farthers Wifercun's Surg. | 


3. A Mare; afnack. JA low word, 
He found his friend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to'hear, becaufe of the Jip that 


~ he himfelfexpeéted upon the dividend. L Efrange, . 


Snipe.’ f. [fueppe, German; pnite, 
Saxon; y/xit, Weith. ] 
1. A finall ten fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident-cauies of che atra bilis are 
ahigh fermenting diet; as old cheefe, birds feed- 
ing in fens, as geefe; ducks, woodcocks, iripes, 
and fwans. Floyer. 

2, A fool; a blockhead. 
‘Thus do I ever make my fool my purfe ; 
“For I mins own gain’d knowledge thauld profane, 
If 1 thould time expend with fuch a fripe, 
Bot tor my fpors and.proft. .'Skake/pecare’s Orbeilo, 
SMP PER. te fe [from nife]. One. that 
{nips. 
Snu peet. 2. f- [from /xip.] A {mali 
part; a ihare. 
Witches fimpling, andon gibbets 
Cucting trom maletactors fnippers ; 
Or troia the pill’ry tips of ears. Hadibras. 
Snipsnap. a. f. [a cant word formed, by 
reduplication of /xap.] Tart dialogue, 
with quick replies. l 
Dennis and difiotiancey andicaptious*art; 
And jnipjnap fiort, and interruption fmart. 
l Popes Dunciad. 


Snite. #. /. [pmrea, Saxon.] A fnipe. 
This is, perhaps the true name; buc 
[nipe prevails. 

(Of tan:e,birds Cornwall shath doves, geefe, and 
ducks: of wild, quail, rail, fite, and wood-dove. 


i) l Carew. 
Yo Sxite. v. a, [ynycan, Saxon.) . To 
blow the. nofe. 

Nor would any one.be able to {rite his nofe, orto 
fneeze 5, in both which the paffage of the breath 
‘throughthe mouth, being intercepted by the toñgue, 
is forced to go through the.nofe. ` Grows Coj mol. 

SNEVEL. n. /. [/navel, fnevel, German. ] 
Snot; the running of the nofe. 

To Sni’vet. v. n. [trom the noun. ] 

1, Torun at the nofe. 

2. Tocry as children. 

Funeral. tears are hired out as mourning cloaks: 
and whether we go to our graves /nivelling or fing- 
ing, ‘cis all mere form. L'Effrange. 

Away gocs he /nivelling and yelping, that he had 
dropt his axe into the water. L'Efrange. 

SaiverLer.x. f- (from fnivel.}| A weep- 
er; a weak lamenter. 
He’d more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the fnivellerstound my beds — Sawifr. 
Jo SNORE: v. n. [/rorcken, Dutch.J] To 
breathe hard through the nofe, as men in 
fleep. ) 

I did unreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though ‘thou fnore for thyfelf. 
Ben fhir. 

Whofe'railing heroes, and whofe wounded gds, 
Makes fome fulpeét-he fnores-as well as nods: 

: Refcom:mon. 

He may lie in his thades, and'frzr¢ on to doom(- 
day for me j ‘unlefe'l (ee farther reafon of diftarb- 
ing his repofe. . Stiliing fict. 


x more J laid it open | 


SN oO 


e. 
: Is not yonder. Proteus’ cave.? 
© It isy and in it lies the god afleep ; 
And jnoring by 
We may defcry © 
The monfters of the ccep. Dryden's Athion. 


i Thegiant,gorg'd with flefh, and wine, and blood, f’ 


| Lay ftretch’d at length, and fucrizg in his den, 
| Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
| With purple wine and cruddled. gore confus’d. 
Addifen. 
SNOR Ei af. [y:nona, Saxon, from the 
verb.]* Audible refpiration of fleepers 
through the nofe. 

The furfeited grooms 


Do mock their charge with freres: I've druge’d their 


i poftets. Shakelpeere sDiacherh. 
Sno’rer. 2. f. [from /nore.] He that 
f{nores. 


To Snort. vn: [ fsorcken, Dutch.] To 


blow through the nofe as a high-mettled 


horfe. 
The fnorring of his horfes was heard. 
eG Seremiah, viii. 16. 
The fiery war-horfc pawssthe ground, 
And jnorts and trembles at the trumpet's found. 
Lddifon. 
Fram their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire, 
Dropping ambrofial foams, and /rorting fire. 
Addifon™s Ovid. 
He with wide noftrils, fnorting, fkims the wave. 
Técmfon. 
SNOT. 2./. [ynoze, Saxon; fnot, Dutch.) 


The mucus.of.the nofe. 
Thus, when a grecdy floven once has thrown 
His ner anto the mefs, ‘tis all his own. Swift. 
Snorry. adj. [from /not.}] Full of {not. 
This fquire South my hutband took ina dirty 
Jnctty-nofed boy. Ariuthnot. 
SNOUT: 2. f [fauyt, Dutch.] 
1. The nofe ofa beaft. 
His nofe in the air, his rout in the fkies. Tuffer. 
in fhape-a beayle’s whelp throughout, 
= With broader forehead, anda {harper jnour.. Dryd. 
2... The nofe:of'a man, in contempt. 
Her fubtle fnout 
Did.qu'ckly wind.his:meaning, out. » Hudibras. 
But when. the datesoñ Nock was out, 
Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. +  Hudibras. 
What /Ethiopdips he has, 
How foula frout, and what a hanging face! 
Dryden's ‘Juvenal, 
Charm’"d with his eyes, and chin, and fneut, 
Her pocket- glafs drew flily out ; 
And grew: esamour'd with her phiz, 
A; juft the counterpart of his. Swift. 
3. The nofelor end of any hollow pipe. 
SNoou TED. adj. [from /rour.] Having a 
fnout. ° 
Their dogs fnouted like foxes, but deprived of that 
propezty which the logicians call preprium quarts 
modo, for they could not*barks Hceylyn. 
Srouted and tailed'like a boar, and footed like a 
goat. Grew. 
SNOW., na /. [pnap, Saxon 3/neey Dutch, ] 
The imal! particles of water frozen be- 
fore they unite into drops. Locke. 
Droughr'and héat-confimne fusey waters. 
Fæ, xxiv. 19. 
He gives the winter's /néw herairy birth, 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe.the earch. Sandys. 
Soft as the flucces of defcending. fnows. Pepe. 
ToSxow. vn. [pnapan, Saxon; Jneeútven, 
Dutch.) -To fall in-fnow. - 
The hills being high about them, it [mows at the 
topsof them oftener than it rains. Brown's Trav. 
To Snow. v. a. To fcatter like fnow. 
If thou be'st bormto fee trangerfights, 
Ride ten rhoufand-days/and nights, 
Tillage noru. white beirs on thees, Donne. 


SMOWBALL. n. fi [now and ball.) A 
round lump of congelated fncw. 


SNO 


They-paffed to the eaft-riding of Yorkshire; their 
company daily increafing, like a/nowdall in rolling. 
Haywarde 
His bulky folly, gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o'er you, likea/nswéall grows. Dryd. 
AyYnowball having the power to produce in us the 
ideas of white, cold, and’ round, the powers, as 
they are in the /noqéall, I call qualities; and, as 

they are fenfations in our underftandings, ideas: 
Leche. 
StowprotnH, 2./. [Jow and: broth.}. 


Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe bl-od 
Is very fnctvbrorh, one who never feels 
The wanton ftings and motions of the fenfe.. Shak, 
SxowoeEEP. n.f. [viola bulbofa, Latin. J 
An herb. 
Snowprop. x. f. [narcifolencoium, Lat.] 


An carly, flower. 

When, we, tried the experiment with the leaves 
of thole purely white flowers that. appear about the 
end of winter, Called jnseudreps, the event was not 
much unlike that newiy mentioned. BoyleomCols 

The little fhape, by magick pow'ry 
Grew lefs and leis, contracted to a flow'r; 
A flow’r that firft in this {weet garden fmil'd, 
To virgins facved, and the /nowdrap ftyl'd. Tickel. 
SNOW-WHITE. adj. [/now and white. | 
White.as fnow. f 

A Jnow-wbite bull fhall on your fhore be flain 3 

His offer'd entrails caft into the main. Dryd. Ene 
Snowy, aaj. [from /now.] 
1. White ike fnow. 

So fhews a/ncwy dove trooping, with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows thews. Shake/peares 
Now I ice thy jolly trains: 

Snavy headed winter leads, 

Spring and fummer next fucceeds 5: 

Yellow autumn brings thesears 

Thou art father-of the year. 

The bluthing ruby on her /nowy breaft 
Render’d its panting whitenefs moreconfeft. Priors. 

2. Abounding with fnow. ` 
Thefe firt in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the facewy'top* 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Milt. Par.L. 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe, 
By Aftracan, over the-/nozoy plains 
Retires. Milton's Paradife Lo 
Snus: nf. [from /uchJe, Dutch, a nofe ; 
or knudel, a joint of the finger.] A jag ; 
ainag; a knot in wood. | 
Litting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged /nwbs, and knotty grainy 
Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. F. LA 
To SnuB. v. a. [rather To Jaib. See 
SNEAP; SNEB, SNIB:] | 
1. To check; to reprimand. 
2. To nip. 

Near the fea-fhores, the heads and boughs of 
trees run out far ta.landward; but toward the fea 
are fo {nubbed by the winds, as if their boughs 
had been pared or fhaven off. Ray on the Creations 

Zo SNUB, uw 7. [ fauffen,, Dutch. ] To 
fob with. convulfion. 

To SNUDGE. v. n. [ fniger, Danih. Ji^ To 
lie idle, clofe, or {nug. 

Now he will fight it out, and to the wars $ 
Now eat his bitadjin peace, 

And jnudge in quict ; now he fcorns increafe ; 
Now all day fpares. Herbert. 

SNUFF. x. f: [ /nnf, Dutch, trot} 

1. Suot. In this fenfe it is not ufed: 

2. ‘The ufelefs excrefecnce ofta candle : 
whence moucher la.chandelle: 

My. /uuff and Joathcd part of nature fhould 
Burn itfelf out. Shakefpcare’s King Learg 

But dearett heart, and dearer image, flay ! 
Atas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 

Thoughiyou ftay here, you pafs too faft away ; 


For cycn at firit life’s taper iaia fru Donne. 
ar 
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If theliquor be of ja clofe and glutinous confift 
eacy, jt; may dural withoutyany fan F,as we fee in 
camphire, snd fome other bituininousfubfances; 
and mor of* the ancient lampéiwers,at chist kind, 
bacaufe! rone have) teen toundwids fuch wicks. 

t- TR L . Wi ilkivs. 

3» Aveandle almoft burnt out. 
Lamentadle tsi) g > . 
To hide me from the sadiant.fun, aed folate 
1* th’ dungeon, by a fru, Stofieee £ Cy w-beline. 
4. The fired wick ee a. candle .remaining 
after, the fame., | | 

Atórch, faxf andall, goes ‘out in a momest, 
when dipped into the vapour.'*| “Addifon\ow Italy. 

s.' Refentment exprefled‘by fnifting ; per- 
verfe refentment. Not ufed unlefs, in 
low language. 

Whar hath been feen 
Eitheriin frk ff er packingi'of the dake’s;” | 
Or the hard rein which beth of thom ture borne 
Agin the old kind:kingen: tS bakelp. King Lear. 

“Jupiter tock jaf at the contempty and»punithed 
hint: he fent bimehomevagaing + L Efirange. 

6. Powdered tobacco taken by ‘the nofe. 

Juf where the breath of life his ‘noftrils drew, 
A charge of Jnuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes dirc&, to ev'ry atom jnlt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. 


Ek Snurr, v, a. [ juefen, Dutch. } 
. To draw in with the, breath. 
A heifer will put up ber nofe, and fraff in the 
air, againft rain.’ aad 
With delight he fauff.d the fmell 
Of mortul change on earth. « Milton's Paradife Lof. 
He /nuffs the wind, his heels the fand excite ; 
Kut when hestands collected In his mighty 
‘He roars, and promifes a more fuccefstul_fight. 


pees Dryden. 


Pape. 


Lhs-youth; ` 
Who holds the neareft ftarion to the light, 
Already feems go fnugf the, vital air, 
And leans juft forward ona ining fpear. 
Dryder’ s Æ neid. 
My troops are mounted ;, their, Numidian fteeds 
Shaf p the wind, and long to feour the defert. 
< Addifon. 
My nag's greateft. fault was Joafirg up. the air 
about Brackdenftown, whereby he became fuch a 
` Jover of liberty, that, 1 çọpld (carge eae ine 


p Swift. 
2. To feén t , 
THE cow idoki up, and frorn afar’cah find 
The change of:heav'n, andi feu ffs itin the wind, 
Dryden. 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the trea, and Vii their abfent loves. 
Dryden. 
Over. all.the blood-hound: baatts fuperior fkill, 
To {cent, to. views to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms reefs with fcorn, 
True to the matfter’s vdicej and learned horn: 
His noftrils.oft;. if ancient fame fing true, 
Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 
Once fnaf d, he follows with unalter’d aim, 
Nor odours Juresbim from the chofen game; 
Decp-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickel, 


3: To crop the candle. 
The late queen's, een Cer a 
To be her miarik miftrefs! 
This candle burns not clear: “tls } mult fauf it, 
And out it goes. Shukefpeare’s Henry VIIL. 
» © Again a communion-day our lamps fhould be 
dreifed, our lights fauffed, and our religion more 


HED JLC IE 


` active.’ Taylor. 
You have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To fauff the lights, and-ftir the firey 
And get a dianer for your hire. Swift. 


To Swuurr.v..m « 
t.. To fnort; to draw breath by the nofe. 
The fary fres the pack 5° they fnaf, they. vent, 
And feed their hungry npitrils with the fcent. 
Dryden's Æncid, 


~ SO 


Says Humpua, Sir, my matter bad me pray | 
Your company to dine with him to-day.1 
He fafi, then follows, up the fairs he goes ; 
yee er pulls off his hat, nor cleans his thoes. ef 

To {nift in contempt. 

Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have 
Jouphed atit. Mai. ije 1335 


Suu’repox. ne f. { ruf andsbox.}a The f 


box in which (nuff is carried. 


Ita’ gentleman leaves a fnuffbox on the table, 


and geeth away, lock it up as partof your vails. 


Swift. 


Sir:Plume, of amber fre fox juttly vain, 


And the nice condutt of a clouded cane. ©’ Pafe, 


SNU REFER, no fo [from Jnuff-] He that- 


inuffs. 
SNU'FFERS. 2. f Eai fuf} The in: 


trument with which the candle. is clip- 


\ ped. - 
When ‘your have fnuffcdithe vcaitdle; leap the 
Jnuffcrs opens 


hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpanicl came down the river, fhewing 
that he hunted for a duck ; and with: a Jauffiing | 
grace, difdaining that his fmelling forcecouli nut 


as well prevail through the water: as through: the} 


air, waited with his eye to fee whether he cold 
efpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidngy. 
Bagpipes of the loudeft. drones, 
With fax fling broken-winded tones,” 
Whole blaits of air, in pockets! fhut, 
Sound Althier than from the gut.) 
Ic came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 
, fmelt and /nsffied, and confidered on't...L' Eftrange. 
l One clad inspurple i 
Eats, and recites fome lamentable rhyme, 1} 
u Some fenfelcfs Phillis in a broken-note, 
‘Shuffling at nofe, and croaking in his throat, Dryd. 
SN UFE LER, fa [from /nuffie.}, He that 
{peaks through the nofe: 
To SNUG. v. n. [/nigers Dutch.] To lie 
clofe. 
There fnugging well, he well appear’d content, | 
So to have done amifs, fo tobe fhent. | “Sidr 
As'the loving couple lay frugging together, 
nus, to-try if the cat had’ ‘changed? her onir 
withüherSmape, prigi d imoùle loofel into the 
s» chambers t < 
SNUG. adj. regen the verb, Ji 
1. Clofe; frec from any inconvenience, 
yet not fplendid. 
They {pied 2 country farm; 
_ Where all was /rvg, and clean, and warm į 
For*woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind. | Pripra 
2. °Clofe; out of notice. 4 
At Will's on” 
Lie fnug, and hear what criticks fays | 
3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. . 
Did Wnot fee you, rafcal! did T not, 
When you lay fnug, to {aap young Damon's goat ? 


{ 


Dryden.’ 
TTo Snu‘cour..v. ona [from nug.) Jiri 


lie.clofe ; to lie warm. 
So. adv. {ypas Sax. /oo, Dutch; fe, Germ. J 


1. In like manner, *It-anfwers to as el- 


ther preceding or following.” Noting 


comparifon. 

A: whom the fables feign of manftrous fize, 
Titanian or earthborn, chat warr'd pi ae 
So ftretch'd out hoge in length the arch fiend. lay. 


Milton. A 
Thick as'autumñal leaves thatiftrew the brooks: fre 


In Valombrofa, where th’ Etrurian fhades 

High over-arch'd embow'r, fothick:beftrewn, 

Adje&and loft, lay-thefe, 9 04 Milton. 
Fir'd at fir fight with.what thei mufcjimparts, 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 


Sawift's DiretTions to the Butlerih 5 
ToSwvu'rrve. vn. [ faufelen, Dutch.) f 


‘To {peak through the noje; to breathe us our benevolence. or averhon rifes.towatis feveral 


Hudibras. 7 


v D1Efrangest 


#4 Of fuch cxamples add me to the roll; 


L Sof J. 


Pe Aa P Ss ` 
HSO 
*So pleas'd at Artt the raw ring Alps withy, © 
Mount o`cr the vales, and (eer: so cesdithe fy. 
) r Lol darot Bags aq Popes 
As batho air the purer Mpiri Aow: ip! 20% 
And fep‘cate from itheir kindred dregs. blows 
So few -her foul toits congenial places: © Pope 
2. To fuch a degree. 
Why i is his chirio¥ fa long in ‘coming ? 
Lh AY dges ive 285 
dOn AN greatyand at thevheighr,” 
wtRemainyo long, but its own weight 
Wil ruimit >00 g ishe blindiehance. I. 
py hat Ribh echtes Acw- -Rares t advance Pt: 
1 Ben, Feafonss Catalines 
E eaa! my tovelylfos, WAT 
p Teil me whbese thy: fireng dv.does lieptas 
+ Where the: pow'r thatcharms usifa, <` 
An thy foul, ar in thy even mtu Waller. 
J viewed: in my: minds lo farias] was abte, pg 
A beginning and progrefs of a riting worlds 
list Sonic ulibRa: net'sT beary of she EartBs 
Gine then our: M pf iŝwithi honoursdead, 
Migrates wemeurn that he fo foon i is freed. 
sien hoD Drydee. 
“Upon our frit pe fate a company iiser 


üli > O74 bel 


Late 


particular perfonsy before we have: heard them 
Pee or fo | ‘much as 5 know, who they are. 
Addifen's | Speflator. 
We think i our fathers fodls, fo wife we're grown 
f ‘Ou wiler fons,’ no doubt, will PR a | Pope. 
3. In n fuch’a manger. Liss ned 
There ` 5 ‘no, foch, thing as. that-we Bait call, 
It is meer cofenage all pads wi shu isg (Mh 
For, though fome lang azo. l os i ei 
Lik'd certain. colours mingled Ja and Jr! i 
-That doth not tie, me now, seam hie new. 
#14) To Nov wihaga sa t Mucklirge 
We maybe certaig A that man js s not 
Tehat hark wings; beea” this only "Concern the 
manner of his exiftence} and wó fccing what he 
is, may certamnly know that héis noto or for, ‘Locke. 
Pihali minutely tell him’ the: „Reps ‘bytwhich l 
was brought into this wav, that he may judge whe- 
i (ictr! “I proceeded rationally, jf fo be any” thing .in 
mý example is worth Mms'notices | "Locke. 
This gentleman is's perfon" of’ good ferife, and 
knows that he is very much in Sir Rogerd'eftcem, 
are that he Hivesin the: family rather as'a relation 
than*dependenes On S Addifem 


4. Tris regularly an{wered ł by apr thats 


but they are fometimes omitted, 
So,frown'd the mighty) combatants, that] ‘helt 
_ Grew darker at their trowD. i alil gl Milton. 
There ig’ fomething equivalent in France and 
E Scotland ; fo as ‘tis a very hard calumny Upon our 
foil to affirm thatë fo excellent a fruie will'not grow 
bérenogy MmaAgrwhen Md blessi ie s X ATEN 
. In the fame manner? = 24 ias 
to Me) 9afibyrindeed: mine mayrnegletts, BG Ll 
}, Bat God's pra on'd, deliverance, nat for, soy Milton 


great refpcet’ yourfelf, ahd“ caute all your family to 
dd fto WED JURAND SOW EDITED Locke 
C  Acconting toiithe, ANa of this im- 
“mutability, Jo are the poifibilities of boing- Norris. 
6. Thus; 3,10, this manner, . 
! Not for from thence the mournful Aalia appears 
in So calla” from lovers that inhabit there.” pryd EHe 
J9 2 'Dobs thin-deferve to be ‘rewardudfy B+ 
Did you coms here a ftranger or alte tD ryden. 
Iticonecyns every man, with the greateft ferioufa 
»nefs,-to-enquiresinto thofewmatters, whéther they 
bee olor nates tly vi slew oh pan on WA Tillorfen. 
o-nation ever complained they. had toa broad, 
\y too deep, or too many rivers; they underftand bet- 
ter thaniye, hoy to value ‘thoforiortiatable girre 
of natures >^ cumgasg 0 Bentley. 
VA  Sewhen the fit bold veffel dar'd the feas, 
Can on: the stern ythe Thracianwaais'd) bis traine 
sity è leciditen viho od Med Popes 
a Whether this be from an habitual motion of the 
pnimel fpisits, or fromithe alteration sof the cone 
ftitutiyn by:fome:mare Giai nn a this ds 
» Certain, that fo it is. TO Lockes 


ae Therefore 3 


creature f 


To keep up the tutor" s authority, ufe: ‘him with | 


4 ee 


S'O 


7. Therefore ;, for. this reafon ; in confe- 
quence of this. 
The god, though loth, yet was conftrain'd t'abey: 
For longer time than that no living wight 
` Below the earth might fuffer'd be to itay : 
So back again him brought to living light. 
Fairy Queen. 


Traficke, or rove yxy and like theeves opprefic J 


Poor itrange adventurers ; expofing fo 
Your foules to danger, and your lives to wo? 
Piles Tee Si 4 ~o Chapman 
Lf he fet induftrioufly and fincerely to perform. 
the commands of Chritt, he can have fio ground 
LOF doubting but it hall prove fucceisful to him ; 
and fo all that he hath todo is5 to endeavour by 
prayer, and. ufe of the means, to qualify himfelf 
tor this bietkedicandition. Mammind's Fundamentals. 
It leaves initruétian, and /o inftructors, t the 
fubsiety of the fettled articlesand rule of the church. 
m ddciyday. 
1 » Some are fall'n, to difobedicnce fali'n ; 
And fo from heav'n to dzepeit hell. 
z a i Milton's Puradife Left. 
+. God makes him in his own image an intel- 
le€tual creature, and /e capable of dominion. Locke, 
8: On thefe terms; noting a conditional 
petition: an{wered by as. 
O gaddets! tell what I woul? fay, 
‘Thou know'tt it, and I fecl too much to pray; 
So grant my fuit, as L enforce my might, . 
In love ts be thy champion. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Here then excharge we mutually forzivenefs ; 
Sa may the guilt of all my broken vows, | 
My perjures te thee, be all forgutten ; » 
As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 
Me here l part without an angry thought. | Reeve. 
So may kind rains their vital moifture yield, 
‘And fwell the future harveft of thy field. Pope. 


g. Provided that; on condition that: modo. 
B= not fad : 
‘Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fe unapprov'd, and Icave 
No fpot or blame behind... Milton's Puradife Loft. 
So the dottrine be but wholefome and edifying, 
though there fhould be a want of exaétnefs in the 
manner of (peaking or reafoning, it may be over- 
» booked. Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy haplefs friend has prov'd, 
Too many giddy foolith hours are gone; 
May the remaining few know only friendship : 
So thou, my deareft, truett, beit Alicia, 
Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; [ will give up mankind. Rowe. 


10. In like manner; noting concetfion of 


one propofition and affumption of ano- 
ther: anfwering to as. 

As a war fhould be undertaken upon ajutt mo- 
tive, fo a prince ought to contider the condition he 
9s in when he enters on it. Swift. 

11. So fometimes: returns the 'fenfe of a 
word or fentence going before, and is 
ufed to avoid repetition: as, the ravo 
brothers were valiant, but the eldef was 
more {0; that 13, more valiant. The 
French article /e is often ufed in the 
fame manner. This mode of expref- 
fion is not to be ufed but in familiar 
language, nor even in that to be com 
mended. ~ 

The tat with plenty Gills my heart, 

The jean with love makes ine too f. Conuly. 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not f, 
Ix pleas’d and patient’till che truth he know. 

Denkar:. 

Not to admire is all the art J know 

To make men happy, and to keep them /. 
Creeeb’s Horace. 

Onei may as well’ fay, that» the confagration 
Qiall be only national, as to fay that the deluge was 
o. à Borner. 
_ However foft within themfelves they ae; 

Fo you they will be valiant by defpair 


Vor. Ii. ' 


SO A 


Por having ofce been guilty, well they know, 
‘To a revengeful prince they itil! are foe. Dryden. 

He was great ¢re fortune made him Jo. Dryden. 

l laugh at every one, faid an old cynick, who 
laughs at me. Do you J: # repiied the philotopher ; 
then you live the merrieft life uf any manin tei he 

Pe one 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much 
more fo in the noble language peculiar to that great 
poet. Addijen. 

Common-place books have been long ufed by 
induftzious young divines, and ftill continue fo. 

Swift. 

As to his ufing ludicrous expreflions, my opinion 
is, that they are not j> 

The blett to-day is as completely fo 
As who began a tuonfand years ago. 

12. Thus it is; this is the ftate. 
How forrow fhakes him ! 
Sey now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruins Dryd. 
13. At this point; at this time. 
When 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ Rrew'd his 
grave, 
And on it faid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and figh ; 
» And; leaving fo his fervice, follow you. Sbukdp. 
14. Tt notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 
well. 
O, Je, and had you a council 
Of ladies tvo? Who was your fpeaker, Madam ? 
B n Fonjon's Caraline. 
15. It fometimes is little more than an 
expletive; though it implies fome latent 
or furd comparifon. In French, &. 

An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relax- 

ing the urinary paflages is neceffary. Arbuthnot. 
16. A word of aflumption ; thus be it, 

There is Percy; if your father will do me any 
honour, fo; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himfelf. _ Shuke/peares 

I will never bear a bafe mind: if it be my de- 
Ring, fo; if it be not, fo. No man is too good to 
ferve his prince. Slakelpeare. 

17. A form of ‘petition. 
Ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and-his man, to enter the lits; 
So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fighte Sbuk. 
18. So much as. However much. This is, 
I think, an irregular exprefiion. 

So much as you admire the beauty of his verfe, 

his profe is full as good. Pop.. 

19. Sofo. An exclamation after fomethin 
done or known. Corrupted, I think, 
from cefex. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain: 

So fr. Shakefpeare’s Orbellc. 
So fo; it works: now, miftrefs, fit you taft. Diy. 

20. Sojo. [ cof, cofi, Italian.] Indifferently ; 
not much amifs nor well. 

He 's not very tall; yee for hie years he °s tall ; 
His leg is buto fz, and yet “tis well. Sbake(peare. 

Deliver uf from the naufevus repetition of As 
and. So, which fome jo fo writers, 1 may call them 
fu, are continually founding in our ears. 

Feiton on the Cl. fick:. 
21. So shen, Thus then it is that; there- 
fore. 

So rben the Volfcians fand but as at firtt 
Ready, when time hall protnpt them to make-road 
Upon 's apaia. Séare!peur’s Co-iolumus. 
- To a War are required a juf quarrel, fuilicient 
forces, and a prudent chõice of the defivns: fo 


5 
then, 1 will firtt junify the quarrel, balance the 


Pope. 


forces, and propound defigns. Bacon 
To Soar. w. x. [rocian, Saxon.] 
te Fo lie fteeped in muiiture. 
For thy conceit in focking will drawin 
More than the common blocks. Shakejpeare. 


z..To enter by degrees into pores. 
Lay a beap of garb in grea; fegits upon a hollow 


Pepe. ? 


SOA 


, veffely putting arcanvafs'betwceny and pour water 
upon ity fo as to feuk through: it will make a 
harder ice in the veflel, and le(s apt to diffolve, 
than ordinarily. Bacer. 

Rain, faking into the ftrata which lie near the 
furface, Sears with it all fuch moveable mattcr-as 


occurs. Woodward. 
3- To drink gluttonoufly and intemperate- 
ly. This is alow term. 


' Leta drunkard fee that hia health decays, his 
efate waites, yet thehaditual thirft after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though lie has in his view 
the lofs of health:and plenty; the teat of which he 
confeties is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate;with « glais.of wine, or the idle.chat of a 


EE club. Lockes 

Jo Soak. v. a. 

1. To maceraten any moifture ; to fleep ; 
to keep wet till moifture is imbibed ; to 
drench. 

Many of our prince: 
Lie crown'd and /oae'd in mercenary blood : 
So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 
In.blbod of princes. Shakelpeare's Henry V, 
Their land thall be foaked with blood. 
~ Wa. xxxiv. 7, 
There deep Galefus foaks the yellow fanis. 
3 Drydems 
Wormwoods put into the beine you foak your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. = Mortimer. 

2. To draw in through the pores. 

Thou, whofe lite `s a dream of lazy pleafure 3 
‘Tis all thy bus'neis, bus’nefs how to fhisn ; 
To bafk thy naked body in the fun, 
Suppling thy ftitfen’d joints wich fragrant oil ; 
Then in thy fpacious garden watk a white, 
To fuck the moifture up ard fos it in. Dry dents 

3- To drain; to exhauft. ‘This feeins to 


be a cant term, perhaps ufed errones 
oufly for Juch. 

Plants that draw much nourifhment from the 
earth, and foak and exhauft it, hurt all things that 
grow by them. Bacon. 
_ A greater fparer than a faver; for though ke 
had fuch means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 
his garrifons, and his feaftings, wherein he Was 
only f{umptuous, could not but jeak his exchequer. 


Wotton 
SOA KER. n. f. [from /oak. ] 
1. He that macerates in any moifture. 
2. A great drinker. In low language. 


Soap. n. f. [pape, Saxon ; /apo, Latis. ] ` 


-A fubftance uled in wathing, made of 
a lixivium of vegetable alkaline: afhen 
and any unctuous fubitance. 

Scop is smixture ofa fixed alkaline {alt and oils 
its virtues arevcleanfing, penctrating, attenuating, 
and, refolving 3 -and any mixture of any oily fub- 
ftance with falt may be called a orp. 

Artutirct on Aliments. 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like tullers fcap. 
Moalachir 
A bubble blown with water, firt made tenacious 
by ditfolving alitele jap in it, after a while will apa 
year tinged with a great variety of colours. 

Newton f Opticki. 

Scap-earth is found in great quantity on the land 
near the banks of the river Hermus, feven miles 
from Smyrna. Woodward. 
Soup-afhes are much commended, afier the bup- 
boilers have done with them, for cold or four lands. 
Mortimer. 

As rain- water diminithes their falt, fo the moift- 
ening of them with chamber-lee or Joap-fuds adde 
thereto, : Mortimer. 


SOA P BOILER. 7. f. [ foap and boili] One 
whofe trade is to make foap. 

A foapboiler condoles with me on the. dutics on 

caftle-foap. Addifon's Sprtiaror. 

SO'APWORT. mf. [Yaponaria, Lat.] Is 

a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

R Ta 


SOB 

T- Soar. v m { frare, Italidn.] " 

t: To fly aloft; to tower; to mount ; pro- 
perly to fy without any vifible action of 
the wings. Milou ules it actively. < 

‘Nis but a bafe ignobdle mind K 
That mounts no bigherthan a bird.can fere Shak. 
Feather'd foon and fledg’d, 
They lumm`d their pens, and foaring th'air fublime, 
With clang defpis'd the ground. Miron. 

t To mount intellectually ; to tower with 
ske mind. , ' 

How high a pitch his refolution foars, Sbakefp. 
Valour foars above 
What the;world calls misfortune’and aMi€tions. 


j . Addifon. 
3. To rife high. 
~u Who afpares muft down as low: 
As high he joar'd. Afilson. 
Flames rife and fink, by fits; at laft they foar 
In one bright blaze, and then defcend no more. 
Dryden. 
When fwallows fleet far high, and {port in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clears $ Gay. 
Soar. n.f. [from the verb.] “Towering 
flight. 
Within foar 
Of tow’ring eagles, to all the fowls he fcems 
A phenix. ; Milton. 
Jo Son. v. n. [reob, complaining, Saxon. 
Perhaps it is a mere oxomatoparia copied 
from the found,] To heave audibly with 
convulfive forrow; to figh with convual- 
fion. 2 
Whea thy warlike fathers like a child, 
Tola, the fad fory of. my father's:death, 
He twenty times made paufe to fob and weep. 
Shakcfpeare. 
As if her life and death fay on his faying, 
Some tears the fhed, with fighs and fobbiags mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
Fairfax. 
_» She figh'd, the fobd'd, and furious with detpair 
She rent hergarments,, and the tore her hair 
Dryden. 
When children have not the power to’ obtain 
their cefre, they will, by their clamour a d fobbizxg, 
maintain their title to it. Locke on Educution. 
Tfebb'd; and with faint eyes : 
Look'd upwards to the Ruler of the skies. Harte. 
Sos: 2. fi [from the jverb.] A convullive 
figh; a convulfive aQt of refpiration ob- 
_ ftructed by fosrow. 
Break, heart, orchoak with febs my hated breath ; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryd. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
“The hort thick /ob, loud {cream,,and firiller {quall. 


Pope. 
A wond'rous bag with both her hands fhe binds : 


There the colles the forceiof! fanale lungs; 
Sighs, fobs, and paflions, and the war of tongues. 
Pope. 
Jo SoB. v, a. To foak. A cant word. 
 Thetree being Lbbed-and wet; fwellss Mortimer. 
So’per. adj. { fobrius, Lat. fobrey Fr.) 
1. Temperate, particularly in liquors ; not 
drunken. l Bii 

Live a fober, righteous, and'godly life. Comi Pr. 

The vines give wine to the drunkard a3 well as 
to the fober man. © Taylor's Vorthy Communicont. 

Nojzber temperate perfon, whativever other fins 
he may be guilty of, can look with complacency 
wpon the drunkennels and fotiishnefs of his. neigh- 
bour. » South's Sermons 

2. Not overpowered by drink. 

A, Jaw ehere’ ts: among’ the Grecians, whereof 
Pittacusis, author ; chat he which being overcome 
with drinkdid’ then ftrike any man, thould fufter 
punifament double as much as if he had’ done the 
fame being fober. Reka. 

3. Not mad; right in the underftanding. 
. Another, who had a great geniu’ for tragedy, 


folowing the fury of liis natural temper, made |. 


S O'B 


every man and woman in his. plays Mark raging 
“madi: there was notia feber pesfon to be-hady ail 
was tempeftuous and bluftering. Dryden. 
No feber man would pet him/elf into dangers fo: 
the applaufe of efcaping without breaking his neok. 
Drydex. 
4. Regular; calm; free from inordinate 
aflion. 
This fame young fober blooded boy a man cannot 
make him laugh. Shake/peare. 
Ciec2 travelled all over Peru, and is‘a grave acd 
foter writer. Abbot's Defcripticn of the World. 
Young men likewife exhort to be ober minded. 
- Acana f Tit. iie6. 
The governour of Scotland being of great cou- 
rage, and fober judgment, amply performed his duty 
both befure. the battle and in the field. Hayward. 
Thefe confufions difpofed men’ of any feber un- 
derftanding to with for peace. Clarendon. 
Among them fome sober men confeffed, that as 
his majefty's affairs then ftood, he could not grant 
it. Clarcndon. 
To thefe that_fober race of men, whole lives: 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the {miles 
Of thefe fair atheifts. Milten. 
Be your defigns ever fo good, your intentions 
ever {ò fober, and your fearches directed in the fear 
of God. Waterland. 
-§. Serious; folemn; grave. 
Petruchio 
Shall offer me, difguis'd in fober robes, 
To old Baptifta as a fchokmafters = SEzkefbcare. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou fber-fuited matron, all in biack. “Sbeke/p. 
Twilight grey 
Had in her feber liv’ry all things clad. “Milton: 
What parts gay France from fober Spain ? 
A little rifing rocky chain: 
Of men born fouth or northo” th* hill, 
Thofe feldom move, thefe ne'er tand till. Prior. 
For Swift and him defpis’d the farce of ftate, 
The fober follies of the wife and yreat. Pope. 
Sce her fober over a fampler, or gay over ajo!nted 
baby. Pore: 
To So’BeR.v. a. [from the adjectives] To 


make fober. 

A. little learning. is a. dangerous thing 3. 

Drink deep,.or tage not the!Pierian fprings 
There thallow draughtsAntoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely /cbers-us again. Pope. 

Şo BERLY. adv. [trom fober.} 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without maduefs. 

3. Temperately 3 moderately. 

Let any prince think fober/y of his-forces, except 
his militia of natives be valiant foldicrs. Bacen. 

4. Coolly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaftifed, let it be-done 
without pafion,’ and fober/y, iaying onthe blows 
flowly. l 

So’BERNESS. n: /. [from sober. } 
1. ‘Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in tempecance, /obernefs, and'chaf- 

tity. Common Prayer. 
2. Calmnefs; freedom. from enthufiafm ; 
coufnels. 


A perfon.noted for his fobersefs and {killin '{pa- 
gyrical preparations, made Helmont's experiment 


fucceed very well. Boyle. 
The fsbernefs of Virgil might have fhewn the 
difference. Dryden 


SOBRIETY, nf. [from /obrieré, French; 
Sobrius, Latin. } 


te Temperance in drink; fobernefs. 
Drunkennefs is more uncharitable to the foul, 
and in fcripture is. more declaimed againit, than 
gluttony ; and /cbristy hath obtained totignify tem- 
perance in drinking. Taylor. 
2. Prefent freedom from the power of 


{trong liquor, 


Locke: À 


SOC 

3."Gefteral temperance. neg 

Ln fewting down the form of common prayer,, 

theré was no need that the book fhould mention. 

| either thelesraing of afit, or thie unfitnefs of an: 

ignorant, miniftec: more than that he which de- 

fcribeth the manner*how to pitch a field, ‘fhould: 

fpeak of moceration and febricty in dict. Hooker. 
4. Freedom froay inordinate paffion. _ 

The Jibestine-could not’prevail) on men of virtue- 

and fobricty to give up their religion. » Rogers. 

ç> Calmnefs; coolnefss 


- 
+ Ag a 
ier d 


: 


Enquire, with all iisk and feverity, Whether- 
there be in the footfeps of nature any fuch tranf- 
milion of immateriate virtues, and what the force 
Of invagination is. Wty Bacon. 

Sobriety in. our riper years is the ‘eiteét tof tas 
well conco&ted warmth; but where the’ principles 
are only phicgm, what can be expected but an in- 
fipié manhood, and,old infancy ? Dryden.. 

If fometimcs Ovid appears too ‘gay, there is a 
fecret gracefulnefs of youth which accompanies his 
writings, though the ftayednefs and /obriety of age 
sbe wanting. Drydens- 

6. Seriouinefs ; gravity. 


| -1A report without truth; and) I had almoft faid, 


without any /cbriety or modcity. Waterlarde. 
Mirth makes them not mad gy |) 
Nor fobriety fad." *Dentam. 


So’ccace. nifa [ soc, Fr. a ploughfhare 5. 
Joccagium, barbarous Latin.J In. law, is 
a tenure of lands for certain inferiour or. 
hufbandly fervices to be performed. ‘to. 
the lord of the tee; all fervices due for 
land being knight’s fervice, or /occages:: 
fo that whatever,is not knight’s fervice,. 
is feccage. This /eccage is of three kinds 5, 
a _foceaze of free tenure, where a man. 
holdeth, by free fervice of twelve pence 
a-year for all manner of fervices. ` Soc- 
cage of ancient tenure is of land of an- 
cient. demefne, where no writ original. 
fhall be fued, but the writ /ecundum ccr- 
fuetudinem mancrit. Soccage of balente- 
nure is where’thofe that hold it may 
have none other writ but the monfraue— 
runt, and fuch fockmen hold not by cer- 
tain fervice. 7 Cowell. 
The Jands ase not ‘holden at all of her majefty, 


or not holden. in chiefy butebysa mean tenure ia 
foccage, or by knight's ferviccs Baccx. 


So’ccaGer.an./f. {from eccages} Atenant » 


hy foccage. 
SO’CIABLE. adj. [/ociable, Fr. fociabili«, 
Latin. } 
t. Fit tobe conjoined. 


Another law toucheth thers; as*they. are fociable 


“parts united inte onc body a law which bindeta 
them each to ferve unto other's good, and al! to 
prefer the good of the whole bcfore whatfuever their 
own particulars 1i Hecker. 


2. Ready to. unite Ina general interen. 


To make wan mild and foriah/e to man 5 
To cultivate the wild lice::tious favage 
With wifdom, difcipline. Addijen's Cafoe. 

3. Friendly ; famuiar; coaverfible. 
Them thus cmploy'd beheld 
With pity heav'n’s high King, and to him call’ 
Raphael, the focisbke (pisit that seiga’d 
To travel with Tooias. Mione 
4. Inclined to company. 

In children much folitude’and filence I like not, 
nor any thing born ‘before his time, as this must 
needs bein that foctable and expofed age. Wetton. 

So’ciaBLeness. 2. /: [from feciable.] 
p. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call ber friendthiplove, and feign 
To {perenne a name profane... Donnee: 

The twomain properties of man are conten:pia- 
tion, and fociabsene/s, or lpve of converfe. © Aforex 

a Free- 


i 


SOC 


a, Precdom of converfation;, good feliow - 
D i HA W Tata ‘ i - 
P AALE ei NaP ESA and, modefty, difliked 
-of none; fometimres fociablene/s and feilowthip, well 
liked by manye j ot Hayward. 
Bo craBey., adu.. prom faciabk.| -Con- 
verfibly ; as a companion. 
aota o¥etmoriterribics) 1 
~That 1 thould fear zanor fr iadly mild, 
As Raphael, that Lihou'd-much confide; >, 
But folemn and. tubli mee xi zeae 
SO’CIAL. aq. { feialis, Latin. }. yd 
a. Relating to.a general or. publick inte- 
reit; relating to fociety. fosil 
sTo love our ncighbour as ourfelves; “is fuch “a 
fundamental truch for regulating*humar lociety, 
thateby*that are one might determine all- the 
cates in _focka/ morality. Licka 
Prue felf-love andyfocial are the fame. 
2. Eafy to'mix in friendly gaiety; com- 
‘panionable,. - 
Withers, adieu! yet not with chee remove 
Thy martial-fpirit or thy focia/ love. Pope. 
3. Confifting in union or converfe with 
another. 
Thou in Uiy feerecy, although alone, `s 
Bet with thyfelf accompahied, feek it not 
Social communication. s ton 
So’crauness. a. f. [from jocial.} The 
quality of being focial., —— 
Socrery, n.f. [ fecicté, Fr. focetas, Lat.) 
4. Union of many in one general intereft. 
If the power of one fociety cxtend likewife to 
the making*of laws for another fociety, as if the 
eharch could make laws for the fturein temporals, 
or che aœ make Jaws binding the church relating 
to fpirituals, then is that fociety entirely fubjeét to 
the ather. OP Lefley. 
2. Numbers united in one intereft ; com- 
munity. se Arson 
As the praétice of piety and virtue îs agreeable 
' td) our reafon, fo is it for the intereft of private 
perfons and publick fecieries. ~  Tilloefon. 


y+ Company 5, converfe. 
tell , Tormake focicty» 
The Sweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
Till fupper-time alone. — Sbakefpeare’s Machetb. 
Whilft I was big in clamoor, camie there.a man, 
Who, having feen me in my worfer ftate, 
_ Shunn'd my abhorr'd fociety. Shakefp.-King Lear. 
Solitude:fometimes is beft faciety, © 
Andifhort retirement urges {weet returns: Milton. 
4. Partnerfhip;unionmon equal terms. 
Among unequals what fociery can fort ? Milton. 
Heay'n's greatnefs no fociety can bear; 
Servants he made, and thofe thou want’ft not here. 
Dryden. 


Sock. 2. f. [feus, Latin; foce; Saxon ; | 


fecke, Datch.] | 
x. Something put between the foot and 


Oe. . 
Ere I lead this life Jong, I'll fow nethervforks, 
and mend.them, and foot them too. Sbuk. Her IV. 
A phyfician, that would be myftical, pscfcribeth 
for the rheum to walk continually upon a camomile 
alley ; meaning he fhould put camomile within 
his jocks. A Bacon. 
2. The’fhoe of the ancient comick actors, 
taken in poems for comedy, and oppofed 
to bufkin or tragedy. | 
Then to the well-trod flage anon, 
If Jonfon's learned fock be on, 
Or fwectett Shakefpeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 
Great Fletcher never treads.in bufkins here, 
Nor greater Jonfon dares in focks appear} 
Pile gentle Simkin juft reception finds 
Amidtt the mohument of vanifh’d minds. Dryd. 
On two figures of*ators In the villa"Mathc: at 
Rome, we sce the fashion of the old fack and larva. 
= diddifan. 


t 


Milton. 


Pope. |. 


Miltcn. 


SoD 


Soex aT on fo [ouchette Erd o. 
1. Any hollow pipe.; generally the hollow 


of a candleftick. 
Two goodly beacons, fet !a. watches ftead, 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually; 
For they of living five moft fubtilly 
Were niade, andiec in filver ketes bright. 
Fairy Queen. 
She atyour fiames would foon take fire, 
And lik: acandle in the fortet 
Diflolve. 
| .« The nightly, virgin fers 
Whenfparkling lampothsimipace’ringlightadvance, 
Andin the ockers oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
The ftars amar'd ran backward-fiom the fight, 
And; ruak within,their fockets, loit-their light. 
Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


f 
Two dire comets 

In their own plague and fire havebreath’d theirlait, 
Or dimly in. their finking fockets trown. Dryden. 
Tomurfeup the vital flame as long as thesnatter 

wall Jaftjas not always good hufbandry ; it is much 

) better tu cover it with an extinguither of honour, 
than let iccoffiime. till it burns blue; andulies ago- 
nizing within the fecket, and ac length goes out in 
no perfume. Celier. 


2. The receptacle cf the eye: 
His'eye-balls in their hollow fockets fink ; 
Bereft of fleep, He loathsihis meat and drinic; 
He withers at his heart, and loo3 as wan 
| As the pale fpeQre of a’murder’d mans ~ Dryden. 
3. Any hollow that receives fomething in- 
ferted. l 
The Jockets and fupporters of flowers are figured ; 
asin the five brethren of the rofe; tand jokers ot 
| gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphofis is the connection of a tocth to its 
focker. * w Wijeman. 
As'the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of thefe axes againft the fæ kers 
wherein they are placed, will caufe fome inaptitude 
and refiftency to that rotation ef the cylinder which 
would otherwife enfue. ilkims. 
_ On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a focker for the fhiningfhare. “Dryder, 


So'CKETCHISEL. m f A ftronger fort of 
chifels. 


Carpenters, for theirrougher work, ufea ftronger 

* fort of chifels, and diftinguish them by the name of 
Socketcbifels ; their thank made with a hollow focket 
a-top, to receive a ftrong wooden fprig made to fit 
into the fockete 


So’cre. n. / [With architedts.] Afat 
` fquare member under the bafes of pe- 
deftals of ftatues and vafes : it ferves as 
a foot or ftand. Bailey, 


So’cman or Soccager. n. f: [yocarman, 
Saxon.} -A fort of tenant that holds lands 
and tenements by foccaye. tenure, ‘of 
which there are three kinds. See Soc- 
CAGE. Coavel. 


So’come. 2. fe (In the old Jaw, and in 
Scotland.) A.caftom of tenants obliged 
to grind corn at their lord’s mill. Bailey. 

Son. 2. J. Joed, Dutch.] “A turf; a clod. 


The fexton hall green fods on thee beftow; 
Alas! the fexton 1s thy banker now. Swift. 
Here fame fhill drefs a fweeter fod ; 
Than fancy*s feet have ever trod. Collins. 


Sop... The preterite of fethe. 
Never caldson fod 
With fo much fervour, ted with all the ftore 
‘Thar could enrage ite Chapman, 
Jacob fod pottage» 
Sopa‘iity, #.f. [ Jfodalitas, Latin.] A 
fellowfhip ; -a fraternity. 
A. new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, af 
the faves of the Bleed Virgin, and his foduliry 
etablithed with large tndulgencicss — Stilling flees 


Moxon, | 


Gen. xxv. 29.4 


SOF 


So’p pen, [the participle paflive offrerke.]) 


Boiled; feethed. 3 
Can fodden water, their barley broth, 
Decoét their cold blood to fuch valiant heat? Shak, 

Sodder bufinefs! there`s a ttew'd phrafe indeed! 

' Shakefpeare. 

‘Thou fedden-witted lord, thou haft no more brain 
than | Jrave in my elbows. "S bake/pe Troil. and Crea 

Fry iewith milk feeder, and with cream. Fucor, 

Mix it with fedden wines and raifins. Drfdew. 

To So'oEeR. vi a. [ fouder, French; fiu- 
deren, Dutch., Itis generally ; written 
Solder, trom feldare, Mtalian; folidare, 
Latin. J Toxcement with fome metal- 
lick inatter. 

He that tmootheth with the hammer encourageth 
him chat foiote the anvil, faying, Ut is ready for 
fodering. Ifäisb, xii. 

Soner. mf.’ Metallick cement. 

Still the difficuley'rerorns, how chefe hooks were 
made» what is it that futtens this foder, and links 
thefe Arit prine’ptes of bodies into a Chain ? 

Collier on Pride. 

Sor a- SA { fae, Scottith.} A large wooden 
veel with hoops, for holding water; a 
cowl. ; 

A pump grown dry will yield no waters bne 
pouring a little into it frit, foront bafon-full you 

_ may fetch up as many foe-fulls. > More. 

Soe ver. ady. [ fo and ever.] A word 

properly joined with a pronoun, or ad- 
verb, aS whoever, whatfoever, bowo- 
ever. | 

What great thing /cever a man propofed to do 
in his life, he thould think of achieving it by fifty. 

Temples 

What love xve’ by an heir is fhown, 
Qr vou could ne'er fufpett my loyal love. Dry. 

Sora. n. f. [I belteve an eaftern word. ] 
A {plendid feat covered with carpets. 

The king leaped: off from the fofa on which he 
fat, and cried.out,"Tisemy Abddailah ! Guardian, 


Sor rT. ad). (pore, Saxon ; /af?, Dutch.) 
1. Not hard. 

Hard and /off are names we give things, only in 
relation to the conftitutions of our owni bodies; 
that being calléd hard, which will put us. cw pain 
fooner than change. figure, by, the preffuré of any 
patt of our bodies; and that /off, which changes 
the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. ‘Lockie 

Some bodies are hard, and fome fof: the hard- 
nefs.is caulediby the jejunenefs of the fpiries; whith, 
if inia- greater degree, make then) not only hard, 
but fragile Baccne 

u Hotiand cold were in one body fixt, j 
And fft with hard, and tight with heavy mixte 
s Dryden. 
z. Not rugged; not rough. 

What went you out for to fee > a man clothed 
in fofe raiment ? behold, they that wear fofe rai- 
ment are in kings houfes. \ Mathew. 

3. Dudile; not unchangeable of form. 
_ Spirits can other fex affume; | fo oft 
And uncompounded Js their etlence puree ALfrow. 
4. Facile ; flexible 3 not refolute 5 .yield- 
ing. 

A_ few divines of fo oft andfervile tempers ‘as 
ditpofed them to fo fudden ating andicompliance. 

Kinz Charles. 

One king is too /aft andealy ; another too fiery. 

l L'Efirangce 
5» Tender ; timorous. 

What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that 
end though oft confcienced:men can be content 
to-fay, it was tor hiscountrs. Shek. Coriolanus. 

However foft within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be valiantbydefpair. Dryden. 

Cuntbe thu verfe, how well foc'er it flow, 
That, tends to make one worthy’ man my foe 5 
Give virtue teandal, innocence a feary 
Or froin We ye/t-eyed virgin Reala tear, Popes 

R2 6: Mild; 


SOF © 


6. Mild: gentle; ‘kind’; not fervere? 
Whald mv heart were flint, dike Edward" $3 
Or Edward's jes? and pitiful like mine.!aSbake/p: 
Our torments may become Asfoji as now, fevere. 
` Milsons. 
Yet fof his nature, though fëvee his lay; 
His anger moraly-and his wifdom gaye 
7. Meek: (civil ;.complaifant. 

Thou art their filldber, and, being bred in broils, 
HaQynot the fof way, which, thou doft confefs 
Were At fur thee to ufe, as they to claim, 

In aking their go 
$.°Pfacid; Rill; eafy. 

On her soft axle while the paces even, 

She bearsthee Jfr with che (mooth’air along. 
Milton. 

There, fof? extended to the. murmuring found 

Of the high porch, Ulyfles fleeps profound, Pope: 
g.. Etfeminate ; vitioufly nice. 

This fenfe is ilfo miftrefs of an art 
Which ta. foft people weet perfumes doth felli; 

Though this dear art.doth little goad, impart, 
Since, they fmacllybc ft that do of nothing |fmell. 

Davies. 
An idle and soft courte of hike i is the fource of cri- 
minal pleafures. Brome. 
10. Delicate; elegantly tender. 
Her form more frand feminine, 
Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild. 
11. Weak; fimple. 

Thedeceiver foon found this fofeplace dÅ dam" hy 

and innocency itself did not fecure hime Gianeull. 


12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 
Her voice was ever oft, 
Gentie,.and low; an excellent thing in women. 
Sbhaki/ptare. 
The Dorian mood of flutes ard foft recorders. 
Milton. 
When fome great and gracious. monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers firk, aod mournful murmurs, rife 
Among.the fad attendants 5 then the found 
Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
Soft- whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon, , 
His head_reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 
13. Smooth ; flowing ; not vehement; not 
rapid, 
The folemn nightingale tun’d her fofr lays. 
Milton. 
Soft were my: numbers5 who could takeoffence, 
When fnoath ‘Wefcripti iomheld'the Der of fenfe ? 


Pipe 
Pepe. 


Pope. 


Miten. 
Miiltca. 


Hark! the hurahia GA and Bid ; 
Gently iteal, upon, the ear. 
14.. Not forcible ; inot, violent. 
Sleep falls with Joft flumb‘rous weight, , Milton. 
3 Şa Mild ; not glaring. as 
T'he fan Thining upon the upper part of the 
clouds, pzade them appear lize fine down or wool, 
indiase che frre? fwoete# tights imaginable. 
“Brown s Travels. 
Sort. interj. Hold; fop; not fo fah. 
But oft, d-pray you; did king Richard then 
Proclaim, my brother? , Sdake(peare’s Henry 1V. 
Oh! come in, Emilia 5 
Sifi; by and by,.let me, the curtains draw. Shak. 
But fofts my mufe ;, the world is wides A 
And all at once was not defesieds Suckling. 


To So'F Te nsw an fromyeofe.] 
r. To make {oft ; to make lels hard. 


Bodies, into-which the watér will cnter,. long 


fecthing will rather /often than indurate; 
Bacon's Nataral Hiflory. 

Their brrow's point they ofrer in the flame} 
And founding hammers Break its barbed ‘frame. 

Gay. 
2: Fo inténérate z, to’make' lefs-‘fierce of 
ob{tinate'; to mollify. 

] will jaften Rony henves.) | Milten. 
\eOucitricnds ice not ovr! faultsy-or conceal’ them, 
e: prio them by-theirreprefentation. Addifon. 

l weld correct the Rarflrexprefiions-of one party, 
by Gftcnng and reconcioy methous, Watts. 


3, To make eafy ; to compofe ; 


Bid her be all that cheers or Softens life, 
The tender hiter, daughter, friend, and wife. . Pope. 


4. To make lefs harfh, lefs vehement, lefs 
vif good loves. Shakefpeart’ s Ccriolanus. T 


But fwectly temper`d awe, and foften'd all he (poke. 


s- To make lefs glaring. 

6. Yo make te to. encrvate. 
To SOFTEN. v. 

t. To grow lefs hard. 


as iron in the forge. 
2. To grow lefs obdurate, crucl, or obfti- 


The fitence otten of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when {peaking fails. 


Es et adv.-[ from oft.) 


z. Not violently ; not forcibly. 


found; as when a man creadeth very foftly upon 
boards, 


And to the. general's tent dire&t your fteps. Dryd. 
4. Gently; placidly. 


And lay me foftly in my native duft, 
_ To pay the forfeit of ill-manag'd trut. Dryden. 


And foftly lays him ona flow'ry bed. Dryd. Enid. 
4. Mildly; tenderly. l 


Though pity foft!y plead within my foul,, 
Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. 


So’rTNER. n.f [from /of?.} 
1. Chat which makes foft. 


2. One who palliates. 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets 
jingle. 
So’rrness. n. /. [from /oft.] 
r ‘The quality of being foft ; quality con- 


which ever induce yielding and ceffion; and by the 
more equal fpreading of the tangible parts, \ which 
thereby are more fliding and following ; as in gold. 


2. Mildnefs; kindnefs. ` 


prefling any evil actions, fhould do it by a word 


3. Civility į gentlenefss. 


4. Effeminacy ; 


SOF 


to make 
placid ; to mitigate; to palliare ; ; to al- 
leviate. 

Call round her tomb each objeét.of defire ; 


Mufick the fiercett griefs can charm}; 
Mufick ca iP, yei pain to eafe, 


And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pope. 


violent.) 
He bore his great commithion in his look, 


D ryden a 


Many bodics, that, will hardly mele, will f ten; 
Bavon's Nataral, Hiftory. 


nate. 
He may foften at the fight ef the child ; 


_ Skake/peare. 


. Without hardnefs. 


Solid bodies, if very /cft/y percuffed, give no 


Buccn. 
. Not loudly. 
Ahab rent his clothes, and went jeftly. 


1 Kings, xxi. 27. 
In this dark filence {oft/y leave the town, 


Death will difmifs me,- 


She with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 
The king muft die; 


Dryden. 


Thofe foftners and expedient-mongers hake their 
‘Swift. 


trary to hardnefs, 
Softnefs cometh by the greater quantity of fpirits, 


Bacon's Natural Hifry : 
A wife man, when there is a neceffity of ex- 


that has'a fecondary idea of kindnefs or fiftnefs ; or 
a word that Carries in it rebuke and feverity. 
Watts t Logick. 


They turn the /oftaes of the tongue into the 
hardnefs of the teeths Holyday. 

Improve thefe virtues) with a fofenefs: of man- i 
ners, and afiweetnefs ot converfation. Dryden. 
vitious, delicacy. 

So lung.as ‘idlenefs is.quite, fhut out from+oui 
lives; althe fias of wantenncts, foftnefs; and che- 
mifnacys ‘are’ permo and: there is’ but ‘little 
room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted wi ch the Shoe ot the 
Courts Clarendin. 


g. Mildnefs ; 


SOI 


§. Timoroafnefs ;* pufitlanimity: NT 


Thisvirtcelcuuld sot proceediout of! y's a 
‘nels; for he was valiant and ative. > 77 
Bacen's ae vir 
Saving a man’s telf, or 'fufferings if with reafong, 
is virtue; if without ity is foftne/s or obftinacy. 
mM at Grew 


6. Quality contrary to harfhnefs.. 


Softnes of founds is dittinet) indus the exilicy of 
founds. >d == Bacon, 
. Facility ; bat hoci ; candour; eafinefs 
to be affected. l iu 

Such was the ancient fimplicity“and pofinel of 
fpirit which fometimes prevailed in'the world, that 

they, whofe words were even as`oracies among 
men, {cemed evermore loth to give fentence” fap atntt 
any thing publickly received in the church of God. 
Hecker. 


8. Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 


Who but thyfelf the mind and ear can ‘pleafe i 
With ftrength and foftne/s, energy | apd ae 4 Harte. 
meeknels, ` 

For contemplation he and vatour ‘stat ROLY 
Eor fofin? 3 the and {weet attractive grace. Afiitens 

Her ftubborn look 


This joftne/s from thy finger took. Wailer. 


Sono. interj. A form of cailing from: a 


diitant, place. 


To Soir. v. a. [yilian, Saxon ; s foelen: old 


German; fouiller, French. ] 
1. To foul; todirt; to pollute ;*to Main; 
to fully. 


A filly man in fimple weeds forlorn, 
And fcil’d with duft of the long dried way." 


Although fome hereticks:have abufed this text, 
yet the fun isnot foiled in paflage. Buc. Hoy War. 
If I foil. 
Myfclf with Gn, I then but vainly toil. 
I would not foi? thefe pure ambrofial weeds ` 
With the rank vapours of this tin-worn mould. 
Milton 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
OF innocence, of faith, of purity, l 
Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain’d. 
Milton. 
One, who could not for a tafte o` th’ fich rp in, 
Licks the /ci/'d carth, 

While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. « 

b «Tate. 
If the eye-glafs be tinâed faintly with the fmoke 
of alamp or torch, to obfcure che light of the ftar, 
the fainter light in the circumference of the ftar. 
ceafes to-be vifible; and the ftar, if the glafs be fuf- 
ficiently foiled with {moke, appears fomething more 
like a mathematical point. + Newton. 

An abfent hero's bed they fought to foil, 
An,abfent heru’s wealth they made their fpoil. 
L wo Pope. 

2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men-now prefent, juft as they o their ground; 
not that thoj, love the, dirt, but that they expect a 
crop. Scuth. 
3. t foil a horfe ; to purge him by giv- 

ing him grafs in the (pring. Itis in 
Shakefpeare toglut. [Jaculler, French.] 
_ The foiled horfe. Sbuke/peares 
Soir. #./: (from the verb.] — 


1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 
By indire&t ways 
I. met this crown rand I ny felt know welt 
How troublefonieni it fate upon my. Read s: 
To thee it thall dcfecnd with better. quiet 5° 
For all’ the foil of the achievement gues- 


your matriage. ale 
 °Vered'l am with paftions, |” 
Which give tome fal perhaps tb my behaviour.” 
Sbake'peare. 
A: lady" s honous muft be touch'd, 
Which, nice ‘as ermines, will not bear à “il. Difi. 


t 2. [fl, 


Fairy Queere. 


With mejinto the earth.) Shakepeare’s Heary Iv. 
That wauld be a great. feilin the new glofs,of 


_ Sandy 1o 4 


SOJ 
a. (fl, French’ solum Latin. } Ground; 


earth, confidered with relation to its ve- 
getative qualities. © 9 6 
Judgment may be made of waters by the fcil 
whereupon they run. Bam Natural Hiftory. 
' ` Her fpotsithou feet 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften'd foil” Milton's Paradife Lof. 
. The firtt canfe of" akingdom's thriving-is the 
fruitfulnefs of the foi’, to produce the ncceffaries 
and conveniencies: of )life 3- not only, for the inha- 
bitants, but for exportation. Fi Swift. 
3. Land; country. A 
Doriet, that with fearful foul 
Leads difcuntented flepsin foreign. foil, 
This fair. alliance thali call home 
To high promotions. Shakelpeare, 
O unexpected troke, worfe than of death ! 
Muf I thus leave thee, Paradife! thus leave 
Thee, native fail ! thele happy watks and thades, 
Fit haunts of gods? ATilton. 
4: Dung; compott. s 
The haven has been ftopped up by the great heaps 
of dirt.that the fea has thrown into it; for,al! the 
Jil on that fide of Ravenna has bech left there in- 
fenfibly by the fea. Addijon. 
Improve land by dung, and other fort of foils. 
4 Mortimer. 
Soi LINESS. n. /. [from pil, ] Stain ; foul- 
nefs. A 
Make 
tin, 


proof of the’ incorporation of filver and 
whether it yield: po /eilinefs more than filver. 
Baccn. 
SorLure.2./. [from foil.) Stain; pol- 
lation. - 
He merits well to have her, 
her foi/ure. Shabeipeare. 


Not making any feruple o! 
Jo So’journN. v. n. ([/journer, ‘French ; 


gsirware, Italian. } To dwell any where 
“ for a time; to live as not ‘at home; to 


inhabit as. notin a fettled. habitation. 
Almoit out of ule. | 
My till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and f-journ with my filter, 
Difmiffing half your train, come then to me. Shak. 
Th’ ‘advantage of his‘abfence took the king; 

And in the mean time fjurn’`d at my fathers, 
na Sabre neat - Statefpecre. 
How comes it he is to faxourn with yuu ? how 
Crecps acqoaintance > I" Nbehefpeare’y' Cy mbeline. 
Here dwells he; though he jycurn every where 
In progrefs, yet his ftanding houfe-is here. Donne. 
The fyjcurning of irae, who-dwelt) in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years. Exo.4usyxii. 40. 
The foldiers fist? ailembled at Newcaftle, and 
there fojcurned three days. “~ Heyward. 
To fejeurn in that land os 
He comes invited. Mitoa’s Paradife Lop. 
He who foyourni in 2 foreign Country, 1alerswhat 
he fees abroad tu the ftate of things at home. 
ARN Atterbury e 
Sojourn m f» [fejour, Fr. from? the 
verb.) A temporary refidence ; 2 cafual 
and no festled habitation. This word 
was anciently accented on the lafi fyl- 
lable :. Milton accents it indifferently.. 
MOT WaT 4 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Jong in our court have made their am’rous fejourn, 
pon. & Shakespeare} 
THUIT Thee L revifit now, 
Efcap'd the Stygtan foul, though long detain’d 
In that obfcure /ejourms | ++ Milton's Paradije Lf. 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
And oncera, year ‘Jerafalem, fèw days 
Shore fojourm Miltcn's Puradife Regained. 
So’jour'ne R. n J. [from journ. J A. tem- 
porary.dweller, 7 7" 
We are rangers andyojcurners,as were all our fa. | 
thers: our.dajs on earth are as a thadow.. 
' ~ 1 Chrone xxix. 26. 
Waves o'erthrew 
Buftris, and his Memphiaa chiva'r;,, 
. 


4. Meafured by the 


While with perfidious hatred they purfued. 
The fojourners of Gothen. Milton's Paradi eLp. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year; ” 
Welcome an owner, not a dieing. Dryden. 
To So'ra ce. v. a. | Yolacier, old French ; 
JSolaxxare; Italian ; Jolatium, Latia. ]* To 
comfort; to Cheer; to amufe. . 


We will with tome frange pastime jolace them. 
Shake/peare. 


Stlac*d the'wood:. i Milton. 
To Sorace, v. ». To take comforts to 
_ be recreated) “Thé’neuiral {enfe is ob- 
folete, 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and folace in, 
And cruel death hath’ catch'd it from my fight. 
Sbukelpeare. 
Were they to'be rul’d, and not to rule, 
This fickly iand might folace’as before. 
Shukefpcare’s Richard t11. 
SOL aces nf. [ folatium, Lat.] Comfort; 


< 


`; The birds with fung 


pleafure ; alleviation; that which gives} 


comfort or pleafure ; recreation; amùfe: 


ment, 
Therein fat a lady frefħ and fair, 
Making {weet folace to herfelf alone} 
Sometimes the fung as!load as lark in air, 
Sometimes fhe Jaugh'd, that nigh her breath was 
gone. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
If we have that which is mcet and right, .al- 
though they be glad, we are not to envy them this 
their jolace; we do not think it a duty of ours to 
be in every fuch thing their tormentots.  Heohvr. 
Give me leave to go; 
Sorrow would jolace, and my age would eafe. 
Shakespeare's Henry VI. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and*new 
Solace in her*return. Milton's Paradife Lift. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With muñck or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native Janguage can I find 
That jelace? Miltcn’s Paradife 
Though fight. be loft, 
Life yet hath many folices, cnjoy'd 
Where other fenfes want no: their delights, 
At home in leifure and domeftick cale, e 
Exempt from many 3-caré-aod chance, to which 
E;e-fightiexpofes daily mèn ‘doroad, Milten. 
Through Waters ‘and through Hames I'll 26, 
Suff'rer and faluce of thy woe, Prior. 
SOLA NDER. ». S (Joulandre?, French. } 
A difeafe in horfes. Diz. 
So’tar. ladj. [elaire French } flaris, 
Sorar x. J “Latia.] AV 
1. Being of the fun. 
‘The corpufcles that make up the beams of light 
ary etHuviums, or minute particies of fome 


Regained. 


"ethereal fubfance} thrufting on) one! another from | 


the lucid body. 
Inftead of golden fruits, 
By genial thow'rs and folar heat fupplied, 
Untufferable winter had defac'd 
Earth's blooming charms, and made.abarren:wafte. 
Llackmere, 


Boyle. 


2. Belonging to the fun, 


They denominate fame herbs, Jolar, and ome lu- |. 


nar. { i Bacon. 
Scripture hath: been pun@ual in other records, 
concerning /o/ary miracles. Kyoqun's Vuigekrvours. 
Born under or in the predominant in- 
fluence of the fun. 
‘The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fo fair, 
And proud befide, as folar people are. 
fun. | 
The rule to find the moon’? age, on any day of 
any Joiar month, catnot thew precitelyian exaét ‘ace 
count of the moon, becaúfe ot:the inequality of the 
motions of the fudand moan, 
days of: the folur months. 


Soro. The 
five of yell. 


3. 


preterite and parti¢ipte “paf- 


Dryden. |} l 


and the number of I 
| Holder en Fime, f 


SOL 


SOLD. mf. [ fuldée, old Freach. Ype- 
j- voux.) Military. pay ; warlike enter- 

tainment. ' 

But were your will her f/d to entertain, 

And number’d be 'mongit knights of maidenhead, 
h Greatyguerdon; well I wat, (ould you remain, 
And in her favourhigh be reckoned, Foiry Queen, 

So'LDan, 2. fi {for Jitltan.) > The em- 
| peror of ‘the Turks. o>. 

l They at the fo/dan’s chair defied the be. Milk. 

SO'LDANEL. n. fs [ foldanella, Latin.} . A. 
| plant. BY ia) ti Miller. 

To SOLDER. v.a. [ fouder, Fr. /oldare, 
| Ital .yolidanesoLatine) «See Soper. 

1. To unite or fatten with any’ kind of 

; metallick cement.’ ~ 

A concave {phere of gold, filled’ with water,. 

| and (ered up; hasp upar rreffing the’{phere witn 

| great furce, let the Water {queeze through it, and. 
| ftand all overitsouthdeé in multitudes of fmall drops 
like dew, ' withodt burfting òr ‘tracking the body 
of thé golds °°! 18 08 2° Papen’ Optick:. 

z. Tó mend ; to unite any thing broken. 

_ It booteth them hot thus to folder ‘up a broken 
caufe, whereof their firit and lait difcouries will fall 
afunder, 97 9) * Te’ Hooker. 

Wars "twixt*you twain would be: 
As if ‘the world thould cleave, andithat fain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shak. Aare and Cleopatra. 
«Thaw vifible god, Io: 

| That fold're®> clofe impo fhibilities, , 
Aad makiitathomskifs | | Shake/peatets Limon, 

Learn’d he was in med'c'nal lore j 

For by his fide a pouch he wore 

Replete with ftrange hermetick. powder, 

"Fhat wounds nine miles point-blank would falden 

me Hudibras. 

_ _ The naked cynick’s jar ne'er flames; if brokeny 
“Tis quickly folder’d, or a new befpoken. 

Dryden june Juvenal. 

At.the refforation the prefbyterians, and other 
ets, did ally unite and Solder wp their feveral. 

| (chemes, to join againit the church. Swift. 

Sotper.2./. [from the verb.] Metalliels 
cement; a metallick body that will melt 
with leis. beat than. the body. to be, fol- 
dered. 

Goldf{miths fayyothe, coarfert tuff: 

Will ferve forfoldercwell enough. Swif. 

SO‘LDERER. 1. f [from /older.) One that. 
folders or'mends: ore 

SOLDIER. 2. J. (holla Pe from Soli - 
darius, low Lat of lidus a Piece of moè 
ney, the pay of a foldien i /ouldée, Fr.) 

I. A fighting man 32a" watriour. 
nally one who ferved'for pay. 

Your Gtter is the better /oldier. Shak. King Lear. 

Good) Sard, 
An.older and a better Alidier none. Skak, Macbeth, 
A foldier, 
Full ‘of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard; 

i ae wr in ‘bonus, fudden and’ quick ih quarrel, 
peeking:the bubble reputation 
Ev'n im the cannon's mouth! Shake/peares. 

A: Hateful férvice, that diffdlv*dithe Isnees 
Of many. a foldier, Ciopman.- 

FI have not yee forgot. I amia king: 

If 1 have wrong'd thee, charge me face to faces 

I have not yet forgot Jam a foldicr. 

; ` Dryden's Don Sebuflian. 
2. It is. generally ufed. of the common: 
men, as diftingt from: the commanders. 

It were meet that any One, before he came to be 

s acaptain, fhould have been afoldier. Spenf. on Irel 

SOLDIER DIKE, adj. [ foldier andi jike: } 

SOLDIERLY. Martial; warlike ; mi-. 
itary ; becoming a foldicr.,. 

Although at the first they had fougtit with beaft- 
ly fury rather than any feldierly diicipline, praive 
had now made than comparable to the beft.. 

Sidneya» 
A wit 


Origi-. 


- 


SOL 


T wil) maintain the word with| my ford eovbe's 
Spidierlike word, anda word of goad command. 
Shakcfprare’s Henry IV. 
They, according to a fcldicrly euftam, in cafes 
of extremity; ‘by interchange of a‘kifs by every of 
them upon the (words of others, fealed a refolution 
to maintain thé place. | = ‘Haytvard. 
Enemies aswell as" friends’ confeffed, that it 
Was as jeldier/y an aQion as-had' been performed on 
either fides. Claren{on. 


Sot orersHtP: r. /. (from /oldier.} Mi- 
litary character; martial qualities; be- 
haviour becoming a foldier ; martial 
dkill. s 

Thy fatherand myfelfsinufriendthip- 

Fistt.ticd our joldierfbip sihe didplook fac 
Into the fervice of the times and was. P 
Difcipled of the bi aveit. wee 

w Shake/peare’s 410s well that ends qwell. 

By fea you throw away 
The abfolute foldier/bip. you have by land, 
Niftra& your army, which doth molt confi 

Shake[peare. 


Of war-mark`d footmen. l 
FO'LDLERY. » [v ftrom Joldisr.] Bs 
a. Body, of military men $4 foldiers;col- 

lectively. + ) | 

The Memphian foldiery, FIRN 
That fwell’d the Erythrean wava when wall’d 
The unfroze waters marveHoufly ttood., _ Philips. 
I charge nat the feldiery with ignorance and con- 
tempt of Jearning, without allowing exceptions. 


Swift. 
z2. Soldierfhip military fervice. l 
Ortering him, if he would exercife his courage in 
feidiery, he would commit fome charge untd him 
under his lieutenant Philanax. Sidney. 
Sove.2.f. [folum, Latin.] 
1. The bottom of the foot. aP EO 
I will only be bold with Benedi€& for his com-. 
pany ; for from the crown of his head to the fole 
of his, faot he is all mirth. ; 
Sbakefpcare’s Much. ado about Notbivg. 
Tickling is moft in the cles of the-feet: the 
caule is, the rarenefs of being touched there. 
Racons Natural Hiffory. 
The foks of the feet have great affinity with 
the hcad and the mouth of the tomach ; as going 
wet-fhod, to thofe that ufe it not, affecteth boih: 
` Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 
Such refting.found the foleof unbleit fect. Milt. 
In the make of the camel's foot, the fole is lat: 
and broad, being very ficfhy, and covered.only with 
a thick, foft, and. {ymewhat callous zikin, frato 
travel in fandy phucés. Rey. 
2. The foot., 9 , 
Tod redeem thy woeful parent's head 
From tyrane’s rageiand evcr=dying dread; 
Haft wander'd through the world now long’a day, 
Yet cealcth not-thy weary foles to icady’ Fairy Qa. ' 
3. [ /olea, Latin.] The bottem*of the thoe." 
Nay, gentle Romeo, we mutt have you dance. 
—Nor I, believe mes yowhave dancing fhces, 
Withenimole folcs. Shakefprares, 
On, fostuue’s cap.we are pat the very button. — 
Nor the foles of her thoesen, Shake/peorels Hamlet. 
The caliga was a military thoe, witha very thick 
foley tied above the’ initep with leather thongs. 
. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4- The, part,of any ‘thing that touches the 
round. fundnir 
The ftrike-block is’ a’ plane fhorter than the 
jointer, “haying itp fole mage exactly flat „and 
Mraight, and is uféd for the Musting of a fhort 
joinc. hp Moxon’s Mechanical Exircifes. 
Elm ispropertormillssso/esot wheelssand pipes. 


y Morumer. 
5: A kind of fea-fiths WW LATUN 
Ot dat pth, rays, thombacks, faen and Aoki? 
|. «fare. 
To SoLE. v.a. {from the noun... To fur- 
nih with folgs.z. as. tOw/el, a pairiof 
Lhocsai » A wo5 we 


f 


p OCG! 


§ OL 


His feet .wese fo/ed with, a treble tuft.of arclole: 
fhort tawney down. ‘Grew's Mufaeum. 
SOLE. adj. [ fol, old Fr. fous, Lat.) 
t. Single ; only. . 
Take not upon thee'to be. judge alone : there is 
» no fode judge butionly one: fay not to others, Re- 
ceive my fentence, when their authority is above 
thine. Uecker. 
Orpheus every where expreffed the infinite and 
Jel- power of one God, though he uded the name 
of Jupiter. inei bita pale ioRaleigd. 
Tome hall be the glory jole amorg . | 
Th’ intemal pOW Te Adulscn’s Poradife Loh. 
A-vattling tempeh through the branches went, 
That ftripp'd them baie, and one fok, way they yA 
wh: > a Log tonite «Dryden. 
He, Jolein power, at the beginning faid, å 
Let fcap and airs,and earth,aod heay’n be made ; 
Aod ithwas fo : and, when he fhal evdain 
In other fort, has but to fpeak againg. : ' 
And they. fhail beno moree; ba ete oP ator. 
In law.}, Not married. | 
Some othersiare fuch asa manicannot makebis 
wite,, though he himfelf be fale. and unmarried. 
l k , pua Aylfe. 
SO LECISM. n. f. [ocħoicudg:] ‘Unfitnefs: 
of one word to another; impropriéty in 
language. .A barbari{m may be. in one 
word, afolecifm muft- be of more: 
) There ‘is’ farce a feleci fis in writing which the 
Fbeftraythorlis nat guiliy of, if we be ac liberty to 
read -himin the words of (ome manufcript. “Addi. 


"T 


2. 


So'rELY adv. [from fle.) Singly ;-only. | 5e Gravity, ; fleady ferioufnels. 


"You knew my father well, and in him me, 
‘Lett jolely helr to all his tands. * | 
Shakefpeare’s' Taming of the Shrew. 
This night's great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights aud days to come 
Give folehy fovercign fway and mafterdom. ` "Shak: 
That the intemperate heat of thevclime felely oc- 
cafions this'complexion, experience admits not. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
This truth is pointed chiefly, if not fole/yy upon 
finners of the firit rate, who have cast off all regard 
for piety. Atterbury. 
They all chofe rather to reft the caufe Jolely on | 
logical difputation, than upon the teftimonies of 
the ancients. Waterland. 


SO'LEMN. ad. { /olemnel, French 5 folem- 
nis, Latin. | 


3. Awful ceremony, or, proceffion..... «, 


SOL 


Lyetbovgh ethe days of juens, whieh sarebb 
hp ee quickly fia dat ay daal of 
devotion which appertains to fuch times? yer fey 
increafe men’s inward difpofitions'te virtue forthe 
“picfent, andj" by ‘theirifrequentireturns,” bring the 
(ame at lengthsto: pettections 6) ANEH. 
Creat was thei cale p our old Woler-nitics 
From no-klind zealorton+ tradition rias  * 
Bat, fav'di trom dewh, our Arpivesyerriy"per | 
T hefe grateful honours'to the god ov en Pope.’ 
os i l FIn 
z. Religious ceremony: aiias. 
P ` 
The lady Criuntancesh. sai wt 


‘ake A 


To out feemitgi sc vo Sbehaibegns,» King abn, 


New hent-in heaven, night à \' 
Of our florit. Sharsfpcurs. 
There may beigreater danger. inuGogsuch com 
pofitions inkusches, at.arraignmcats,, playsy and 
i Solemnities. l l ui Ban. 
l o Whar fun%eal pamp thall Roating Tiber fec + 
_ When riângfrom his bed he views the fad /oiemnity f 
7 Wt c J lL Dryden. 
_ “Though the. forms ‘and folemnitics of the: Lit 
| judgment may bear fome refemblance to thofe we 
are acquainted with here, yet the rule of proeved- 
ing hall be very differcnt.  dinrbtiryy 


4.. Mannersof a@ing awfully ferious, >. > 


Vaith muchmore fkilful cruelty, and horribie 
Jfelemnity, he caufed cach thing to be prepared foe 
his triumph of tyranny. ene Sidney. 


l The ftatelinefs and) gravity. of, the »Spaniardg 
fhews itfelf in the /elemnity of their langyage., 


_ Addifen's Speéator. 
6. Awfal-grandeur 5 grave ftateline{s ; fc- 
ber dignity. = 3 >. a 


A. diligent, decency ‘was in» Polycletus, above 
others; to whon, though the highest praite Besat. 
tributed. by the moft, yet fome think he wang:d 
folemnefs. Wotton s ArcbitaTure 


7. Affe&ed gravity, ~~~ , 


Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy Jolemne/s out o” door, 
And go along with'us,  Sbak:fpeare's Coriolanuse 
Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, re 
Solemnity *s a cover for a fot. Young. 
This fpecch ended with a folemnity of PR 

Female Quixote. 


5 os Soi $ 2 å ? ' 
1. Anniverfary; obfervedoncea year with SOLEMNIZA TION. 2. fe {from /olemnize.| 


religious. ceremonies. s 
Aa The worthip of this image was advanced, and a, 
_ Solcren fupplicacion obferved every year. Siding fleet. 
2. Religioufly grave; awful. 


His holy rites and folmn feats profan’d. Milton. || Ai ; `] 
To SO'LEMNIZSa:%. a.: [ jolemnifer, Fr. 


. Formal; ‘ritual ; religioufly regular. 
The neceffary bufinefs of a man's caliing, with 


fome, will not afford much time tor fet and felemn | 


prayer. s s Duty of Man. 
4. Striking with ferioufnefs ;. fober ; fe- 
rious,| , ery wl 
Then “gan he loudly through the-houfesto:call, 
Buc .no one care:to.an{wer to his crys : 
There reign’d a falemn filence over alle, Fairy Qu. 
‘To ‘twage with farma touches troubledithoug hts. 
í ' pa Miton. 
L Nõór then the folemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. 
Í i . x Milton. 
5- Grave; affe&tedly-ferious. 
| When Steele reflects: upon the? many folemn 
ftrong barriers to our fucceiion, of laws.and.vaths, 
he thinks all fear vanifheth : {0 do 1, proyided the: 
epithet fofrmn goes for nothing ; becaufe, though I 
have heard of a /alemn day, and a Solemn coxcomb, 
yet! can conceive. nd idea of a folemn barriere 
SOLEMN BSS, 


Swift. 
} n. J. folemnité, French ; 
Sous MNLT Yie $ -drom Slenx,} 
t«Ceremony or rite annually performed. 
to Wevasthefe gnnual solemejtics only practi(cd in 
tlt church? = T Nejfon. 


` 


The a& of folemnizing ; celebration., 
Soon followed the jolemnizatics of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, 

with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagres 
ro i Bacon's Henry Vile 


from folemni J” 
r. To dignify by ‘particular formafities ; 
to celebrate. ey a 
Dorilaus ina great battle was deprived of life z 
his dbfequics being no more /c/emnized by the tears 
of his partakers than the’ blood’ of his cnemics. 
perk SA Sidney 
_ Baptifm to be adminiitered in one place, and 
marriage folemnixed in another. . a Hookers 
’ Then ‘gan they fprinkle all the parts with winc, 
And made great feaft to /olemrize that day. 
i Fairy Queen. 
Fhe multitude of the celeftial holt were heard 
to fevemnize his miraculous bith. < . 
Boyle's, Seraphich Love. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Mct from all parts to felmniae this fra. 


Milton's Agenifiess l 


2. T.o.perform religiouily-once a-year. 
 Whatcommandment the'fews had to celebrate 
their feat of dedication, is neverfpaken of in che 
Jaw, yet folonrized even by! our Saviour himftlf. 
Mea Co of Peery Deckers | 
SOLEMNLY. adv. (from /folemn.) l 
1, With annual religious ceremonies, 4 
s 2, With 


ʻ 


F A. > f 
VAT - SOL S'O 
4. Strong; firm. 
pif Dhe duk. sinew-palace is a noble pile, buile 
| after this manner, which makes itlogok very /clid 
SOLI'CITOUS. adj. [Jolcirus, Kasin. J} aa Dichek a I E Aider 
"ER SUSPER ere u a A Se As 3 e mrt 
Anxious ; careful ; concerned. It, has » > self perfons. devote thenrfelves- to fcience} they 
commonly about before that which caufes - fhould be well affured-of afelidvand ftrong cantti- 
anxiety ; fometimes for or of. For 18 tution of body,, to bear the fatigue. 
proper before fomething to be obtained. |. ° 7, a | Watts on the Mird. 
‘Our-hearts are purê, when we are not folicitous | Ô. Real H not empty ; true ;.not fallacious. 
» of the opinion and cenfares of men, but only that _ This might fatisty fober and wife men, not 
"~ wedo our duty. J 4 Tayler. with. {oft and fpecious words, but with pregnant 
i - : RT ge | Enjoy the prefentywhatfoever itrbe, and be, not cand lid reafons. King Courlis. 
nHO -Todemonftrae how*much men are blinded by ow Solicitous for the future. _ Taylor's Holy Living, |. Either oot define at all, or feek out other folider 
> theirsown, partiality, tdo folemnty affure the reader 7. . The colonel had been. intent upon other things, j+ methodsy and more, catholick grounds of defining. 
-u thathe:is theonly-parfon from whom Lever heard z (and.rot enough iicitous to finith the fortifications. l Hammonds 
that objeCtion. - Swift, i 3 Clarendon, | 


: i A } { : 

Fer the king's attorney “and f-licitor general, 
their continua? ufe for the king's fervice requires | 
men every way fite ~ ` Bacona 


a. With formal gravity and ftatelinefs 3 
-. with affected gravity. = -> at, 
i Sba: Bre ot wifdom and fafficjency, 
«that gee Flittle very jokema. Bot. Efjays.. 
Tke miniiters of ftatefwho gave us law, | 
In corners, with fek Ge ends, withdraw 3 
"| There in'deat murmurs folemaly are wife, , -~ | 
“ Whifp'ring like winds ére harricanes arife. Dryden, , 
atc 


5 


3. With formaliftare,, 0 omo 
Let him land, cone 
And folonnly fee him fet on to Londone- Sb. H. V. 


4. With religiows ferioufefs, °° * p 


The earth may of folid good contain 


To SOLVCIT) Wa. { folicito, Latin.] + = h providing money for difbanding the armies, | ` More plenty than the fun.’ - k Milton. 
iia To importune ;>to'intreat. ay upon which they were niarvelloufly jolicitows, there 7. Not light; “not fuperficial 3 grave 5 
| Je you bethinke yourfelf ofanyerime; > rise guetta. na ee eee aan profound. Bale’ Í 

reconcil’d as yer to heav'n and. grace, ITA Fs way Ke daw ue hp ee a... rath nd Thefe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 

jain it. ‘traight. | Sbakelpeare’s Otke!lo. } Meee i ne ‘enh Mai J $ KONE ie i the name of fehd men} and a folid man is, iu 

; wwe» Wehesrtily felici. 4 aag bh bp aro taller ig Be oy hea ag plain English, a fold folemn fool. ~! Dryden. 
‘e's power trom violation. Clarendon. 


So'LiD. 2. f [Im phyfick.] “The part 
containing the fluids. 

The firt and moft fimple- folids of our body are 
perhaps merely terreftrial, and incapable of any 

Ci change or dilezfe: Arbuthnot. 

Sovi'piry. z. S- (Solidité, Fr. Joliditas, 
Lat. from jelid,] : 

1. Fullnefs of matter; not hollownefs. 

2. Firmnefs ; hardnefs; compactnefs ; dene 
lity s mot fluidity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 
whemthey are moving one towards another, I ¢all 
folidi-ys t Lecke. 

The ftone itfelf, whether naked or invefted with 
earth, is uot by its folidity fecured) but wafncd 
down. Woodward. 

34 Trach; not fallacioufnefs; intellefual 
ftrength ; certainty. 

The moft*known rules are placed.in fo beauti- 
ful.a light, that they have all the graces of novel- 
ty 5 and niake tne: reader, who, was before .ac- 
quainted with them, {till more convinced of their 
truth and folidity Addifon's Spefiator. 

His felicw-peers have attended to his eloquence, 
and have been convirced by the plidity of his rea- 


i Your gracious (cif to fake on you the charge _ 
Andkingty governmentiof this your lnd. 
wy Da oot Shatelpeare’s Rickard" II. 

Howheyolicis heav'n © eee 

‘Primfelf belt knows); but ftrancely vifited people, 

The mere defpairof furgery, he curs. . Sbakefp. 
Did Leequeft thee, Maker! from my clay 

To mold me man? Did I ficie thee 
rom darknefsto promote me?: Milsons Par. Lie} 
‘Tho guardian of aay taich fo-talfedid prove, 

As to falicit me with towlefs love. . Dryd: Auring. 

‘2. To call to’ aétion y to” fummon ; to a- 

wake ; to excite.. | af ee 

-€q: This fupernator! fikirin ALs: S 7 
Cannot be ill, cannorbegood. “Shatefp.\Macketh. p 

S:liei Henry with hertwond'rouspruife § 

Bethink thee on her virtoes: that farniount - 

as Hee natteal’gracess that extinguitb art. 

eld Aol. Bu. l Shihofpesre’s cary V1. 
. ‘That fruit Jultcited her longing eyes- Milion. 

_ Sounds and fome tangibie’quatities folicit their 
~* proper fenfes, and*force anentrance to the mind. 

oT ES I) = Lacke. 

AA Heis /olicited by popular cuftom.toiindulge him- | 

felf in forbfdden iBerties.” * Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Toimplore; tovafk. . 


Laud attended on’ his majeftyy which he would 
~ have been excufed! from, if that defign’ had not 
_ been in'views,tu'accomplifhiwhich hewas'/licitous 
| for his advice. , Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the legions, while the 
grard on l 

_ | In’ cowici Yat, folicitos what'thance® ? , 
Might intercept theiremperour fent- "Milii P. Loft.) 

Without fign of boaft, ‘er fign of jov, 

T Schicitous ani blank, hethusBegan. Must. PargReg. 
Noman is fohcitous abour theévent of that which | 
Mhe haw inthis poweritodifpoteosny! Of Souk. 
You haye\noponlybeemcaretut of my fortune, | 
othe effe& of your nobiencfst; ibut you have been’ 
Solicitous of my reputation, which js that-of your! 
kindnefs. a Dry cen.’ 
|. “Theltender dame; /ahtiross tó know + | 
Whether: her child fkhould reachvald age orinoy 
~Confuics the fege Tiree. i Aiaifon. i 
ilaw Jawfal amit pratkeworchy isthe care-of a! 
fa:nily And yet) bows certainly are Many! peonle 
rendered :ineapable of all virtues. by a wold !yfo'i 
~ cous temper. ! i Law. 
Sori ciTousuwedv; ffrom /oliritous.] 
Anxioufly ; carefully, 
The melical aro being converfant about the} 


With that the wept again j till he again foliciting health and le of man, dodtrimal erroure in it-are’} j 
tie core Wa ene pet oP pal to be folicitoxjiy avoided. Boyle. cane pretence has a great decal more of ih ae 
fhe, know the ftory of Aappdiatus ; ne ee He would tureiy have a foliciteu fly promoted their of folidity'in it. ' WN nd 


4 To attempt ; to try to obtain. | 
Iview my crime, but kindle at the view; 
Repent old pleafuresy and elicit news d Pope. 
$. Tordifta b; tO difquict. A Laini. 


learning, as ever he ob@ructed it. Decay of Piety. 

SoLiciTup Be anf. [Jfolicisudo, Latin.) 
Anxiety ; carefulnes,.. 

t Inethis, by comparifon, we behutd the many 

i Cares and great labours. of worldly men, their foli: 

citude; and*outward fhews. and publick.eitentation, 

their pride, and vanitics. Raleigh, | 

_ TP they would but provide for eternity with the 

fame folicitude, and real care, -as taey-du for this 


SOLIDLY. adv. [from jolid.} À 
te Firmly ; denfely ; compaélly. 
2. Truly ; on gvd; grounds. 
A complete brave man ought to know /elidly the 
main end he is in the world fore Digby. 
I icok upon this as a fufFcient'gtound for any 
rational man rotake up» his religion’upon,. and 
which f dety. the fubtleft athcit in the world {idly 


» 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Mil. 


1 find yourttove, and would reward it too ; 
. But anxious fears jovicie my weak brea. i i 
> t Dryden's Spanifhi friars 
Sovtcrra TION. x. f. [from Jofictt.} + 


l. linportunity > att of im portuning. life, they could not fail of heaven. Tiliafon, to aofwers namely, that ic is goot to be fure. 
‘ I capproduce aiman, They are to be known by 4 wonderiul folicitude $ . : 4 Souths 
SOLIDNESS. tife [from /alid.]. Solidity ş 


for the reputation\of their friends. Tatler. 
SaLi CITRESS. n”. f. [feminine of folicizor.) 
A‘woman who petitions for another. 
Thad the mof eafrelt Jolicitrefs, as well as the 
faire; and nothing coulc be refuted. ty my lady 
Hyde. Dryden. 
SOLID. adj. (/olidus, Lat. folide, Fr.) 
1. Not liquid ;_ not, fluid. 
Land that ever burn’d 
With felid, as the lake with liquid fires | Milon. 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter; compact; 
denfe. 


Thin airy things extend themfe! ve3 in place, 
Things folid take up little fpace. Cowley. 
Fhear his thend'ring voice refound, 

» And trampling feetithat thake the folid grounds 
a Dryden. | 
3- Having all the geometrical.dimenfions, | 
In a flid foot are 1728 Jolid incuesyweighing |! 
76 pound of rain waters Arbuthnot om Coins. 


" OF female feed, tar abler.to seit 
All his policiterions, and at length s 
Ail his vah force, and drive him back to hell. 
. Ailton, }, 


firmnefs.; denfity. 

Ic beareth miffelzoe: the caufe may be the clofe- 
i Bo ; neis and folidne/s of the’ wood and pith of the oak. 
2- Invitation ¢ excitement. 

Children, are furrounded withinew things, which, 
by a.conftaat folicisaricn of their fenfes, draw the 
mind constantly. to cham. Locke. 

SoLrctroRe N. f [from folicit.] 
3. One who petitions for another. 
Be merry, Cafio ; 
For thy foliciter fhall rather die 
_ Than givethycaufe away, Sbukelpeare’s Orbello. 

Honcft minde will confider povertylas.a recom- | 
micndation im the perfon who appliesthim(clf! to | 
them, and, make shejuttice of his eaufe the mot | 
powerfubjelicicor in bisybehalf. we Addifor. 

2. Qne:who does in Chancery the bufinefs 
which is done by attornies in other 
Courts. 


Bacon, 

_ Atis builewith thatunufual folidne/s, thatit feems 

he intended to maka facrifice to perpetuity, and 
to conteii with the iron tcethof tinie. 

p Heaved"'s Vocal Foreft. 

SOLIDU’NGULOUS. ad). (lidus and un- 

gula Latin.) -Whole-ħoofed. , 

< It is fet down by Ariftorle and Pliny, that’ an 

hoste; and all folidungulous or whole-hoofed ani- 

mi's, Mave no gall ; which we find rcpugnant unto 

réafon. ` Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SOLTFISDEAN, stfu [folus and fides, Lat.] 

One whofuppoles only faith, not works, 

neceflary to juftification. ` 
It may be jultly feared, that the titte of fanda- 


mentals being ordinarily confined to the doétrinea 
‘ of 


6.0L 


or faith, hath occafioned that great feandal in the: 


«hurch of God, at which fo many myriads of fo- 
fifidians have tumbled, and fallen Irreverhbly, by 


conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions, 
Hammond. 
Soir’roquy. af. { folilogue, Fr. folus and 
loguor, Lat.] — A difcourle avade by one 


in folitude to hisafelf. 

The whole poem is a folilaguy: Solomon is 
the perlon that fpeaks: he is at once the hero 
and the author, but he tells us very often whar 
others fay to him. Priore 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief, | 
Then feeks from his le relief. Grurth's Dif 

If { fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers 
atz alway; allowed the comfért of folibguy. "Speek 

SOLIPEDE. n- f) [olus and pedes, Latin. ] 
An animal whole feet are not cloven. 


Solipedes, or fix, footed animals, as horfes, affes, . 


and mules, are in mighty number. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
SorıTa IRE.: n. f. [ /oltaire, French. ], 
1. Areclufe; a hermit. 
Orten have I been going to, take poffeffion of 
tranquillity, when your converfation has fpoiled 


me for a folitaire. . Pope. 
2, An ornament for the neck. 


So’LitaRILy, adv. [from folitary.] In 
folitude ; with lonelinefs; without, com- 


pany. 

How thould that fubfift /litarily by itself which 
hath no fubftance, but individually the very fame 
whereby others fubfitt with it? Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
heritage which dwell folitarily in the wood. 

Mic. viis 14. 
SO'LITARINESS. 2. f. [from /olirary.] So 
litude; forbearance of company ; habi- 


tual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fome- 
times hearing them: the blame-worthinefs is, that 
to hear them he rather goes to Jfolitarine/s, than 
makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You subject yourtelf to folirarinefs, the fly enemy 
that doth moft feparate a man from well-doing. 


Sidney. 
At home, in wholefome /slitarine/*, 
My piteous foul began the wretchednefe 
Of fuitors at-the court to mourn. Denne. 


SOLITARY. adje{ folitaire, Fr. folitarius, 
Latin.] 
1. Living®lone ; not having company. 

Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks. Milten. 

2. Retired ; remote from company ; done 
or paffed without company. 

In re(pe& that it is fulitary, I like it very well ; 
“but in refpeét that it is private, it is a very vile 
lite. Shakefpcare. 

Satan explores his folicary Fight. Milton. 

Him fair Lavinia 
Shall breed in groves to lead a falitary life. 
Dryden’: Æ neid. 
3. Gloomy; difmal. 

Let that night be folitary, let no joytul voice come 

therein. Job. 
4. Single. 

Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve: the cuttirg 
off one head is not enough; the cldeft fon mutt 
be involved. King Charis. 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concuricnces fupporting their folitary infa- 
bilities. Brown. 

So’citary. n. f. [from the adjectrve. ] 
One that lives alone ; an hermit. 

You deicribe fo well your hermitical ftate of 
life, that noae of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you, for a cave with a {pring, or any of 
the accommodations that befit'a falirary. 

Pope's Letters. 
So’. rrupe. n: [e [ /olitude, French; foli- 
tudo, Latin.) 


SOLLAR. na f- { jolarium, low Latin.] : 


S-O 


1. Lonely life; Mate of being alone. _ 
It had been hard to have put more truth and 
untruth together, in few words, than in that {peech, 
Whofoever is delighted with fi/iruwde, is either a 
wild beaft or a god. 
What call'ft thou flitude P- Is not the eaith | 


With various living ‘creaturcs, and the.air, E 


Replenith'd, and all thefe.at thy command, _ 

To come and play before thee? Milt. Par. Loft. 
Such only can enjoy the country, Who arécapa- 
ble of thinking when they are there: then they 
are prepared tor folitude, and in that foiirude is pre- 
pared for them. Dryden. 
2. Lonelinefs ; remotenefs from ‘company. 
The folitude of his little parith is become matter 
of great comfort to him, becaufe he hopes that God 
has placed him and his fleck there; to male it their 
way-to heaven. _ Law. 

3. A lonely place ; a defert > 
In thefe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-penfive contemplation dwells, _ 
Pope. 
A 


garret. 

Some fkilfully drieth their haps:on a kel; . 
And fome-on-a follar, ott turning them wel. Tuffer. 

SO'LO. n. J} [1talian.] A-tune played by. 
a fingle inftrument. 

So’Lomon’s Loaf. x.f. A plant. 

So’Lomon’s Seal. x. f. [ polyzonatum, Lat. } 
‘A plant. 

SO’LSTICE. n. J. [/olpice, Fr. olfitium, 
Latin.] 

1. The point beyond which the fun does 
not go; the tropical point; the point 
at which the day is longe in fummer, 
or fhorteft in winter. 

2. It is taken of itfelf commonly for the 
fummer folftice. 

The fun, afcending unto the northern figns, 
begettcth fir a temperate heat in the air, which 
by his approach unto pani le: he intendeth, and 
by continuation increafeth the fame cven upon de- 
clination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Let the plowmen's prayer 
Be for moift /c/fices, and winters fair. 
May's Virgil. 

SorstTariaL. adj. [ folRicial, Fr. from 
Jolpice.) 

1. Belonging to the folftice. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after 
the equinoctial and fo/fitial points, by this obferva- 
tion alone are exemptedia hundred days. 

Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

z. Happening at the folitice, or at mid- 
fummer. 

From the north to call 
Decrepit winter ; from the fouth to bring 
Solftitia! Summer's hear — Miltcn's Paradife Loft. 
The fields 
Labour'’d with thir ; Aquarius had not fhed 
His wanted fhowers, and Sirius parch'd with heat 
Solfitial the green herbs. Philips. 

So’LuBLE. adj. [ /olubilis, Latin. ] 

1, Capable of diffolution or feparation of 
parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum, being soluble in, water, 
and fulibte in fire. . od buthnet. 

2. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 

SOLUBILITY. n: f- [from jeludle.] Sul- 
ceptivenefs of feparation of parts. 

‘This cannot account for the indiffelvable co- 
herence of fome bodies, and the fragility and folu- 
bility of others. Glanville. 


Jo SOLVE. wv. a. [jolvo, Latin.] To 
clear; to explain; to untie an intel- 
lsétual knot. 

He would /c/ve high difpute 


With conjugal caretics. Milton. 


Bacen. 4 


SOM 


The limiting of the regale only to ebriftian prta- 
cvs, did rather iavolve and perplex the canit, than 
any way felve ite . LAGRO Lefley. 

Dothou, my foul, the dcfrin’d period wait, 
When Gcd hall e’ve the dark decrees of fate 5. 

‘His now unequal difpentations clear, 
And make al! wile and beautiful appear. Tickel, 

Ít is mere tritling:to, raise obye@tions, merely for 
the fake of anfwering and folving them.» Watts.. 


So’uvancy. m /. [from /olvents] Ability ` 
to pay. | 
SO’LVENT. adj. d Jolvens, Latin.) -~ 


1. Having the power-to caule diffolution. 

When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye 

Sh E b from`the' folvent body, rip a 
vas fluid. ey x 


z. Able to pay debts, contraGed,. LO: 


So’Lvi BLE. adj, [from folve.} Poffible to 
be cleared by reafon or inquiry. 
Intelle€tive memory f call an act of the in- 
telicttive faculty, becaufe itis wrought dy ir, though 
1 do not inquire how or where, becaufe ir is not 
Jokvible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
So’Lunp-Goose. n. fe Afowl. I know 
not whether /olynd or foland, 
A folund-goofe is in bignefs,ard feather veryilike 
a tamme gooic, but his bill longer, and fomewhat 
pointed; his wings alio much longer, being two 
yards over. ; Grerts 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a folumdigoofe. Cleavel. 


SoLU TION., x. J. [ folution, French; flus- 
tio, Latin.] ye: 1 
I. Difruption ; breach; disjun¢tion ; fepa-~ 

ration. | 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union, 


and evitation of folution of continuity. 
j Bacen's Natural Hificry, 
z. Matter diffolved ; that which contains 
any thing diffolved. 
_ Aretæus, to procure fleep, recommends a- felu- 
tion of opium in water to foment the forehead. 
| Arburbnot. 
When falt of tartar per deliquium, poured into 
the jolutien of any metal, precipitates the metal, 
and makes it fall down to the bottom’ of the It- 
guor in the form of mad, does not this argue 
that the acid particies are attra€ted more Rrongly 
by the fale of tartar than ‘by the metal, and by the 
Rronger attraction go from the metal to the falt of 
tartar? Newton's Ontickt. 
3. Refolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy jelutisn can refolve. 
s Milten’s Paradife Loft. 
They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more, ftill Iefs refulv'd, 


But never find felt fatisfying olution. Miter. 
With hope and fear 

The woman did the new foluticn hear ; 

The man diffides in his own augury, 

And doubts. Drydin. 


This will inftruét you to give a plainer fiiusica 
of any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 
refute objections. W'atis. 

So’LuTive. adj. [from //vo, Lat.) Laxa- 
tive; Cauling relaxation. 

Though it'would not be fo abfterfive, openings 
and folutrwe as mead} yet ie will be more ienitive in 
fharp difeates. Lacon. 

SoMATO LOGY. n.f. [copa and Aé4.} The 
doctrine of bodies. 

Some. A termination of many adjeétives, 
which denote quality or property of any 
thing. Itis generally joined with a Tube 
Kantive, as gamefom, [ Jaam, Dutch. ] 
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os tt che gaai a is it js, now fome, and then forte, it 
g f rio 3 ear EAEE to E rs Hi 

= fr gn bins ‘eal penfer om Ireland. 

s: Tis adde d.to.a ie »to. haw that 
ii p uncertain.and.oonjeGural. 


diues to the wetward of Scilly, T heid it the of 

tu fice of aicomimander toimake a port.i(! Raleigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurka 

pierre eighty 
C 


ar e, 


w. 


eth betwegn twa; bullies aes village, 
houfes. aa 
a hy bt eee not b t, hen the picai is at 
alsidi dodidiftunce, DOV ONG Th 
Sir Edward Poidiogiy after he bad continued’ at 
i Sluice fre, goad while, ee hedant the kings } 
t then before Buloignes,. + Se Bacon. 
t The number flain on 4, rebels part were fomé 
atwo P a TEETE S isl asd Bacon. 
æ ot They. haveno black 0 afer Alnas A: them, except 
sd- feme; few, which .dwell.on the feacoatt. : 


be 
= > 


` tA pi 

> - oosfine undress, me wo cq Dee pd jad) »Addifon. 

ai) ed bga ds sY our goodntatur'ds goday they: fay, 

©») ate oy Defeend Jome twicevor thrice aday-,  Brior, 
S- aaa Raine, patches, jewels laid afie o 


night aĝron Cae 3 
wee er “he SES eases a c 
And Phyllis i is” home forty-three. g Prici 


6. One; Any, ‘Without determining: which. 
nS The pilot gi fume [malt night-founder'd. fkift. 
V Fie. fon 


"Su’musooy. nlf [jome andré body. J 


1. Ones not’ nobody*s*"a perfon indif- 


criminate and undetermined. 
O that. Sir John were come, he would.make.this 
abl y day to Jomeb: says ‘Shuske/peare’ s,flenry IN. 
“Jeu fat , Jomebody Rath touched me3.for I per- 
ceive tliat virtue is gooe wut df me. Lukre, viii. 46. 
"Hf there be a tacit league, i itis again‘, fomewhat 
Sr fanebody? who Mould they be? Is it againft 
ve g? wild beals? No; itis againtt | fuch routs and thoals 
il of feopi@as: have apt be wae og the laws 
of maturce HQ Bacon, 
olf newhad pot xm it. sie he did, aA elfe 
mightcharg done is for himes waia Heylir. 
We muft draw in Somebodyythat. may fand 
gya us and danger. iy Denbam's Sophy. 
The Hopes that what hi ‘has muft.come to fome- 
bcdy, and that he has ny hetrs, hive that effect; 
» thy be hae exsry day. threcion four iavtationa. 
y 10 Wilun stomp deycaig SpePator. 
‘A perhon, of, confideration....., s 
Ki heudas sole ay boating hirait ta be fanboy 


ivor. il. 


a2 


Ju! 


Pa ser Raemon» Suocruption is /ommer, a, 
y= beam,'and faxit, Fra leap.) “A leap by,}, 
1 which`a jumper throws “himfelf from ay 


ntountered with a (trong torm | Tome ight | 


mio ite contrary to thofe of | ' 


Baccn a} 


co Hylin l 
$ He bore away the. prizes toithe, admiration off 1% 4 


SOM 
So 


Ode peal. adv, (rombe, Saxon. t Inş, 
| fome degree., Obfoleten s Hren ta l ; 
Siker- now I. fee thou {peak tt of. {ites 
wv for thou lackeft fomedele,their delight. Spenfer$) 
‘So’ MEHOW.’ adv. Eome and how.) po 
Way or other; [know not how. , |959 

~The, veficulas cells may be for receiving the ar- 
“terial and, ervous Juices, thar, by their action ypon: 


„one ‘another, they may’ be fwelled | fomebsru, fo stort sd 


‘hosten, ‘the | Tength’ of f every fi fibril. Cheynsi 
‘So’MERSAULT. ) zef. Somer/et i is the ¢or- f> 


"height, “and turns over his head. ] 
SOMETHING. 2. f {yum@ing; Saxon. ] 


I. Aisthing exiting though, iti appears | “ 


emotewhat pa thingeormatter indeterm1- 
nate, Hoy 
BIRA WOL Wen fierceBivar” « 
Did from afar.the Britith chief. behold © | 
. Betwixtidefpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
© Something within his warring bofom rall’d. Prior. 
reer ‘Lhe: foxcsoF the air upon the pulmopary artery 
is but fmall, ia refpect of that of the heart ; but it 
is {till iiun à SN E Dya i, 
You'll fay the whole world has fon:erbing to do, 
» fometbing to %talk. of; varia bing. to with’ tor, and 
fometbing to be,employed about, ybutepray put all 
cheie fometbings together, and, what. is the fum total 
but jut nothing ? Pope's Lester’. 
Here the beholds the cliaos dark'and.deep,y 
Where jnamelefs formcrbings initheir caufes feep: `! 
be Ry 
Be ‘More orlefs ; not nothing. 
Somecbing yet of. doubt remains. 
A „Years, following, years fteal fomet bing e ev'ry day,” 
‘At lalt'they Real us from i ourfelves away. Pope. 
Still from his little He‘eould ometbing’ fpare, 
‘To feed the hungry; and’to-clothe the bare. Harte. 
"3. A thing Wanting'a fixed dendmination. 
“ Semer bing, between a a cottage and a cell; 
Yet virtue here could fleep, and peace could dwell. 
Harte. 


. 


‘ Tea, `e 


‘4. Parts 

i te of it yot from our infant ftate. 
Wattsi 
5- Distance not great. 

I will acquaint you withstbe.perfe& {py o° th’ 


< from, the, palace. Shukefpeares 
So’METHING. adv. »Infome degree. 

“The painewent away upon it; but he was fome- 
thing dif{couragedsby anew, pain “falling fometdays 
after apon:his elbow on the other fide.) T ihe 

SO'METIMEsadvs [ome and time.] 
1. Once; formerly. 

“What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In-which the 'majefty of buried Denmark ; 
Did fometime march? Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet, 

Good jometime queen, pattie thee’ hence» for 

France. Shakefpeares 
2. Ateone time or other hereafter. 
SOMETIMES. adv. [fame andisimes. }) 


- 


or other. 

It is:goog that we kmeaimes be Contradidted, and 
thatwe always bear ic well; for perfe&t peace can; 
notybhe had ig ith:sworld.) -a Tayler. 

2. At one time : oppofed to fometimes, Or 
to another time. 

The body paffive is better wrought’ upon at 
fametimies thansat others. 

Sometimes the one, and fometinics the other, may 
be glanced upon în thefe icripture deferiptions. al 

"Burnet, 


mixcs trivial things with thofe ofigreaterinoment : 


Pope. 


Milton, 


time ;_ for, 't muft be done to-night, and Jometbing | 


1. Not never ; now and them; at one time 


Baton’: Natural Hiflorye | 


He Writes not always of’a pièce, but fcmigriencs’ 


Oo 
SON 
mefigtes *alfo, though not often, he rang riot, and 
RS a when, he has faid enough. . . 
' Dryden's Fables, Prefacee 
gains aT. 2. ST Lfime and what.) 
das Something's, not, nothing, though it be 
Juncertainwhat. A f 
Upon the fca Jemewbat epi Hie did: rife 
Like blueish, mifts. D1 yden's Indian Emperor. 
He that Muts his. eyes againit a {mall light, on 
“purpole. to > avoid the fight. of, jomewbat that dif. 
pleafes him, would, for’ the fame reafon, dhuc 
them againt the fup.. , Atterbury. 
2. More, or. Jels. j 
sn G onkerDINEs ever of, theleyfemewhat. Chrift hath 
commanded, Tae mut be kept,till. the world's 
end: yon the cantrary, fide, in every ,of them fome- 
~ what there may be added, as the church judges 
“it expedient)’ 7 Hooker. 
DWhefe’ falts have forecwhar of a nitrous tafe, 
but mixt ` with a fmatch of Vvitriolicks °°" Grew. 
3, Part, préater or lefs. 
*'Son:eqwhat “of his good’ fenfe will fuffer'in this - 
transfufion, and’ muchof the beauty of his thoughts 
wilt be loft. Dryden. 


So’MEWHAT ado” Infome' degree. 
The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that fomewobat 
aged grew." Chapman. 
»Holdingwof the breath doth help fomcavbat to 
ceafe the hiccough. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
> He is fomewkat arrogant at his firit entrance, 
and is too inquifitive through the whole jryet thefe 
imperfeétions hinder not our compaffion. Dryden. 


SOMEWHERE. ady. [Jome and where.) In 


one place or cther ;-not nowhere. 
Hopelefs. and Airit h 
, wey are return’d, and fomcwebere live obfcurelye 
l Denbame 
~ Compreffing. two prifms hard:together, that their 
fides, which by chance were a very little conyexs 
might fomewbere touch ‘one another, ‘I’ found the 
place in which theytouched’to become abfolutely 
tranfparent, as if they had’ there! been one continued 
piece of. glafs. Newton's Optickse 

Does fomething fill, ween oy ae yet remains 
Reward)or puniifhment'2 ? Prior. 

Of the desd we muft!fpeak tently ; and there- 
fore, as Mr. Dryden ON EtA peace be to its 
manes” i y Pope. 

So MEWHILE. a. J- [Jone ahd ‘avhile.] 
Once ;,fora;time., Qut/of ufe, 

Though under colour ofthe thepherds fomenLile, 
There crept in wolves full of fraud ‘and guile, 
‘That often devoured their or hee, 

And’ often oie hae _ ‘did “em keep. 
“Spenfer’s Pafiorals. 
Soi niti e RoT? deji Lfimniferes Fr: fom- 
nfir, aim] Cang nep; procuring 
“fleep ; {poriferous ; ; aeeam ive? 

I with for fame yonni fenus potions that might 
force me td Aleep. away, the jpternuediate time, as it 
dues. w ah menin foray. AK aliop`s Angler. 

SOMNICFICK. adj. [ fomnus and facia, Lat.] 
Caufing fleep. rakh 

SO MNOLEN CY! 7 f Pamitole tia, Latin.j 
Sleepinefs ; inclination to fleep. 


A 


JSON. A [anus Gorhick Riina Sax- 


4ON ;./obns German; 5 Jono owedily ; fone, 
» Ditch; yx, Sclavomanag i 
1: A mateborn of one'or begotten by one; 
“correlative to father or mother.” 
¿She had a fen for hes cradle, er@ the Padia kuf- - 
bani för herbed. | Shak ffeare’ $ King Lear. 
"Eafe out Te bondwoman and ‘her Jor. 
Gen. XXi. 106 
“He date ares the afeStionof the Divine Being ts 
mt dindulgene@of vale father, vihi wau'd have 
hiss ome 6x eres fetswithdaboorand paing that they 
misyyathet ftrength. _ dadijon. 
2. Defcendant, however iditant ab, the 
fons of Adam. ad hi 


S Jam 


SON 


Tam thé fon of the wife, the fom of ancient kings. 
- ` Jaiak, xix. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confeflor to his penitent. 
Be plain, goad fom, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling contetfion finds’ but riddling thrift.’ Shak. 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 
Sees arts her favage fors contreul. 
5. “The fecond perion of the Trinity. 
Ir thou be the fn of God, come down. 


Bat. xxvii. 40. 
6. Product of any thing. 

Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
loudly tell us we are fons of earth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Earth’s tall fors, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parent’s undecaying ftreneth declare. Biackm 

7. In feripture, Jens of pride, „and fons of 
light, denoting fome quality.” Itus:a 
Hebraifm. 

This new fay’rite 
Of heav'n, this man of clay, fon of defpite. Mile. 

SON-IN-LAW. n. Je One married to one’s 
daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your for-in-/aw is far more fair than black. 
Shakefpeare's Orbello. 

A foreign j-n-in-law fhall:come:trom far, 

Whele race fhali bear aloft the Latian name. 
Dryden's Enid. 

So’nsuie. wf. [from /on.] Filiation; the 
character of a fon. 

The apoftle to the Hebrews. makes afflictions 
not only incident but neceffary, to. chriftianity, the 
badge and cognizance Of fonBip. Decay ef Pity. 

SONATA. nof. {Italian.}. A tune. 

He whiftied a Scotch tune, and an Italian fonata. 

Ji SAddifons 
Could Pedro, think you, make:no trial 

Of afonata on hisviol, 

Uniels he had thestoral gut 

Whence every fring at firit was cut?) ` Prior. 

SONG. n: J: [from yerunzen, Saxon.) 

1. Any thing medulated in ‘the utterance 

Noife other than the found of ‘cance and /ong. 

Miiten. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 
His cenfure farther than, the feng or dance. Dryd. 

2. A pocm to be modulated by the voice ; 
a ballad. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with fongs of woe, 

Baund-about-his tomb theyigo! 

Ia her. days-ev'ry man thall.fing 

The merry fengs of peace to ail his neighbours. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 

3. A poem; days: frain. 

The bara that fiat adorn’d our native tongve, 
Tun’d to his Bricith'lyre this ancient fongs Dryden. 

Vhere'we a while will ret; 
Our next enfuing fong towendrous things addreft. 


Drayton 


Pepe. 


Shakefpeare. 


4: Poetry 5 porfy. 
‘Laie Lubjett for heroick (ong pleafed mee Milt. 
Names memorable.long, 
If there be force.in, virtue or in fonge 
5. Notes of birds. 
The lark, theameffenger of day, 
Salutedin her jong the morning grey... Dryden. 
6. O/d Sonc. . A trifle. 
Ido not intend to be thu: put off withian o/d 
fong: , Moree 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced’ to great ho- 
nous, wes forced by acobler to refigneall tor an ohi 
fong. Addifin. 
Sc eGiss.adj..[fromyong.) > Containing, 
fongs; coniilling of fongs. A low word 
The jonpi/p part mutt abound in the doftnels an 
tariety of nwnabers, its intcouen being to pleafe thé 
hearing. Dryden: 


Pope: 


So’ncsTER. n. f. [from forg.] A finger. 
Ufed of human fingers, it 1s a word of 
flight contempt. f 

The pretty fong fiers of the fpring, with their va- 
rious notes, did feem to welcome him as he poffed. 
Hewel. 
Some feng frs can vo more fing in any chamber 
but their own, than fome clerks read in any book: 
but their own. L'Efirange. 
Either fong fer holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. | 
° i Drycen. 

So’ncstress. x. /. [from Jong. ] A female 

finger. i l 
Through, the foft fitence of the liftening night 
The fober-luited jong firefs trills her lay. - | 

; Thamjon`s Summer. 


SO’NNET. n.f. [Jonnet, Fr. fennetto, Ital:]) 

1..A fhort: poem conhiting? of* fourteen 
lines, of which the rhymes are adjufted) 
by a particular rule. It is not very fuit- 
able to the Englith language; and has) 
not been ufed by any man of eminence, 
fince Milton, of whofe fonnets this 1s a 
fpecimen. 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven clofe, both matter, form, and file; 
The fubjedt new: it walk’d the town a-while, 

Numb’ring good intellects, now feldom por'd on : | 

Cries the ftall-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome in filc 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Milc- 

End-grcen. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 

»Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp? 
T hofe ruggednames to our like mouths growfleek,, 

That would have made Quintilian ftare and gafp +) 

Thy age, like ours, foul of Sir John Cheek, 
_ Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp, ; 
When thou taught’ft Cambridge and king Ed- 
ward Greck. z Müren. 
2. A finall poem. A 

Let us into the city prefently, 

To fort fome gentleman well fkill’d in mufick; 

I have a /onnet-that will ferve the turn. Sbake/p.) 


SONNETTE ER. 2.°/. [ fonnetier, Fr. from 
Jonuct.| A {mall poet, 1n contempt. 

AMR me, fome extemporal god of rhime; for I 
am fure I thall turn fennetecer. 

Shakefpeare’s Lowe's Labcur Loft. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of pce- 
try : your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
are epigrammatifts and jonnetteersinthis art. Spc. 

What wotul ituff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv'd hackney fonnetteer or me! l 

But lèt a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens t how the ftyle refines Pope. 
Sont’FEROUS. adj. [ /onusand fero, Lat. | 

Giving or bringing found. 

This will appear, let the fubject matter of founds 
be what it will; either the atmofphere, or the ethe- 
rial part thereof, or foniferows particlesiof bodies. 

Derbam. 

Sonori’Ficx. ad). ( fonorus and facio, Lat. 
Producing found. M 

If he fħould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and 
oints tothe hour; and-Ifhould fay, it is by an 
indicating form and foncrifick quality, this would be 
unfatistactorys Wass Logicke 
SONO’ROUS. aaj. [fonore, Fr. Sonorus ; 
Lat. ] . 


1. Loud founding ; giving loud or, fhrill 
found. Bodies are diftinguished as ono- 
rous OF unfouorous. 

Ailsche while 
Sonorozs metal blowing martial founds ; 
At which the univerfal hott up fent 
A thour that tore hell’s concave. 
Milton's Paradife Left. 
2. High founding ; magnificent of found. 


The Italian opera, amidst all the meanncis and 


om xed 
“SOO 
~ wenn Ap 


` Familiarity of the thoughts, has fomet! ing beautf- 
ful and /sncrcus in the expreiiion. Adidifon. cn Italye 

The vowels are fenorous. "Dryden. 

Sono ROUSLY. adv. [from fozorous.] With 
high found; with magnificence of iound, 

Sono’Rousness. n. fe [from fonorous.] 

1. The quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of amaker of vioisvand'iutes of what 
age he thought lutes ought to be, to attain their 
full and beft feafoning for fenorcufne/s, he, repiied, 
‘That in fome twenty years would Le requifite; and 
in others forty. : Boyle. 

2. Magnificence of found. : 


SOON. adu. [juns, Gothick; yona; Sax, 


Jeens Dutch. ] 
1. Before long time be paft; thortly after 
any time afligned or fuppofed. l 
Nor did they not-perceive thcir evil plight, 
Yet to their general's voice they foomobey"d. Milte 
You muft obey me, foon or lates) ~ 
Why fhould you vainly truggle with your fate’? 
3 Drydens 
2. Early ; before any time fuppofed : op- 
pofed'to late. jone 
O boy! thy father gave thee life too fon, 
And hath bereft thee ef thy life too late. 
Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
Dothisy that I may’be reftorec to youthe famers 
Heo. xilie 
How is it that you are come fo focn'to-day ? 
kas > Ex. ii. 18. 
The earlier ftayeth for the later, and not that 
the later cometh fioner. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Readily ;. willingly. 2 ota i 
I would as foon {ee a river winding through woods 
and meadows, as when it is tofled.up in fo many 
whimfical figures at Verfiilles. Addif.-Guardian. 


4. Ithasin Sidney the fignification of an ad- 


jective, whether licentioufly or according 
‘to the cuftom of his time. i 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after thefe wars, 
of which they hope for a foon-and profpcrous Hie. 


i Sidneye 
5. Soon as. Immediately ; at the very 
time. hh 
As fosn as he Came nigh unto the camp, he faw ` 
the calf and the dance. Ex. xxxii. 196 
Nor was his virtue poifon’d, foon as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryd. 
Feafts, and bufinefs, and pleafures, andenjoy- 
ments, feem great things to us, whilft we think of 
nothing elfe; but as foon as we add death to them, 
they all fink into an equal littlenefs. Law. 


So’onty.adv. [from /oon.} Quickly ; fpee- 

` dily.” This word l’remeinber in no other 
place; but if on be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjective, /oonly 13 pro- 
per. 3 g 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cut- 

ting, and, /uon/y approving of it, places it in his 


work. Bore. 
SOOPBERRY.. 3. f. [f/apindus, Lat.] "A 
lant. Miller. 


SOOT. nef (por, Saxon; foor, Iflandick ; 
yoety Dutch.) Condenfed or ‘embodied 


fmoke. 
Soor, though thin fpread'in a field, is a very good 
compot. `" Bacen. 


If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 
chimney, and fome appointed to {weep down the 
fost; the houfe will bein danger of burnings Jicwel. 

Ott. they affay'd, 3 
Hunger and thirft conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
Withvhatefulleft difrelid), writh'd their jaws, 
With foot and cinders fiil'd. Mi/ten's Paradife Efi. 

Our houfehold gods, that droop'upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face fhall bruh“ 

The Macedonian foot, and Mhine again. 
Dryden's Cleemenes. 


So’oTED. 


coo 


So’oreD. adj. [from /ect.] Smeared, ma- 
'‘unured, or covered with foot, 

\ The land was footed before. Mortimer. 
Sooterkin. 2. f- A kind of falte birth | 
~ fabled to be produced by the Dutch wo- 

men from fitting over their ftoves. 

L When Jove was, from his teeming head, 

Of wit’s tair goddefs brought to bed, 

v There follow’d at his lying-in, p 
; For after-birth, a footerkin. - Swift. 
Soatni m f: (P06, Sax.] Truth 5 reality. 
` Obfolete. pa aban 
“Sir, underftand you this of mein focth, 

The youngeft Waughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her father kecps-from,all-accets of fuitors; 
Until the eldeft fitter firt be wedet! .Shakefpeare. | 

- He looks like foorh.: he fays he loves:my daugh- | 

ter; 

T think fo too; for never gaz`d the moon 

Upon the water, as hell ftand and read 

My daughter's eyes. © See args Tale. 

if I have any tkill’in foot faying, as in footh I 
‘Rave none; it doth prognofticate that I hall change 
+ ‘caps. Caniden’s Remains. 
©) The very footb of it is, that an ill habit has the 
force of an ill fate. L’Ejtrange. 
I did not mean to chide you ; 
For, fo:rb to fay, 1 hold it noble in you 
To cherith the diftrefs'd. Rowe. 
SooTH. adj. [7od, Saxon.) Pleafing ; de- 
lightful. -- 
Some other means J have, 
Which once of Melibzus old I learn‘d, 
The foorbc? fhepherd that e’er pip’d’on plains. 
Milton.’ 
SootH. n. f.. Sweetnefs; kindaefs. This 


feems to be the meaning here. 
‘That e’er this tongue of mine, 

~ ‘That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 

Oavyond proud man, thould take it off again 

With words of feoth!: . Shakefpeare’s Richard 1. 
Ta SOOTH. vaa. [Zepodian, Saxon.) 
1. To-flatter; to pleafe with blandifhment:. 

In feorbinesthem; we nourith "gainit our fenate 


_The cockle of rebellion, infolence; {cdition. Shak. | 


Can I foorb tyranny ? 
Seem pleas'd to fee my royal mafter murder’d, 
His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne? Dryd. 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin‘d, 
. Who foorbs to dear delight his anxious mind ș 
Succefslefs all her foft caretTcs prove, 
To banith from his breaft his country's love. 
. Pope's Ody ffiy- 
Thinke he that Memnon, foldier as he 13, 
Thoughtlef$ and dull, will lifter’ to his foorbing ? | 
; Rewee 
I ‘ve tried the force of every reafon’on him, 
Soorb'd and carefs'd, been’ angry, footb'd again ; 
Laid fafety, life, and intereft,in his fight 5 
But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. 
Addifon"s Cato. 
2. To calm; to foften; to mollify. 
The beldame 
Scoebs her ‘with blandifhments, and frights) with 
threats. Dryden. 
3. To gratify ; to pleafe. | 
This calm'd his cares forh d with his future 
fame, 
And pleas’d\to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 
SOOTHER. 2. J. [from pgh.) A flatterer 5 
one who gains by blandifhmenis. 
i l cannot flatter:, bidety 
The tongues of føotberse Shuke/peare’s Henry 1V. 
Jo Soon Horre vane [feoth and Jay.) To 
predi&t ; to foretel. | 
A damfel, ‘poffefied with a fpirit of divination, 
met us, which brought her mafters much gain by 
*forthfiying. AA; xvi. 
Soo THAYER. wf. [from foorh/ay.] A 
~~ foreteller;.a predicter ; a prognolticator. 
Scarce was Mufidorus made pastaker,of this oft 


blinding light, whea there were fowud numbers of | 


Soo’nriness. 2. f. [from footy.) The qua- 


Soo’ry. adj. [from /oot.] 
1. Breeding foot. : 
By fire of footy coal th’ alchymift turns 


2. Confiiting of foot ; fuliginous. 


3. Black; dark; dufky.. 


To Soo’ ry. [from /oot.] To make black 


Sor. a. J: [rop, Saxon ; /epa, Spanihh ; 
1. Any ching 


2. Any thing given to pacify, from the 


To Sop. v. a. 
Sore. wf. [See Soar.] 


SOP 
Jootb/ayers» who affirmed ftrange and ineredible 


things fhould be performed by that child. Sidney. 
A footbfayer bids you beware the ides of March. 


Shakefpeare. 


He was animated fo expect the papacy ‘by the 
predi€tion of a focth/ayer, that one fhould fucceed 
Pope Leo, whofe name ould be Adrian, ‘an aged 
man of mean birth; and of great learning and wif- 
dom. Bacon's Henry VIL 


lity,of being footy; fuliginoufnels. 


Metals to gold. 


There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate 
this oil, that it fhall not fpend into a focty matter. 
Wilkins. 


Ail the grifly legions that troop 
Under the foory flag of Acheron; —_ 
Harpies and hydras, and all monftrous forms. 
Milton. 
Swift on his fory pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. * Pope. 


with foot. - 

Then (for his own weeds) fhist and coat all rent, 
Tann‘dand all foctied with noifome fmoke 
She put him on ; and over all acloke. Chapman. 


Joppe, Dutch.] 
fleeped in liquor, commonly 
to be eaten. 
- The bounded waters 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop of all this folid globe.  Shake/p 
Draw,, you. rogue! for though it be night,» yet 
the moon fhines : I'll make a fop o° th’ moonthine 
of you. Shakefpeare. 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate 
more than wineof itfelf. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Jop given to Cerberus. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 
A f-p, in honey ftcep'd, to charm the guard 5 
Which, mix`d with-powerful drugs, the caft before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juft op’d to roar. Dryd. 
Mi nature is not cured with a fop; quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worte for fair 
ufage. L‘ Effrange. 
To Cerberus they give a fp, 
His tripple barking mouth to ftop. Swift. 
To ftcep ïn liquor. 


Sorn. n.f. (trom /ophiffa, Lat.] A young 
man who has been two years at the uni- 
verfity. | 

Three:Cambridge fopbs and three pert templars 
came 
The fame aici talents, and thciritafes'the fame ; 
Each prompt to query, anfwer, and debate, 
And {mit with love of poefy and prate. Poxe’s Dun. 


So’pH1. 2. f. {Perfian.] The emperor of 


Perfia. 
By this fcimitar 
That New the fopbi'and a Perfian prince. Shake/p. 
yA: fig for the fultan and! fopbi. Congrewe. 


So’ PHIaM. m fàl fophi/ma; Lat. ); »A-fal- 


Jacious argument ; an unfound fubtilty ; } 


a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance 
of a true one, then it is properly called a fopbijm 
or fallacy. Watts. 

J, who as yet was never known to fhow 
Falfe pity to premeditated woc, 

Will gracioufly explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy fopbijms in fo plain acaufe. _ Harte. 


So’puist. nefe [fophifia, Lat.) A pro- 
fcfior of philofophy. 


SOP 


The court of Creefus is faid to have beemmuch 
reforted to by the /opbif’s of Greece, in the happy 
beginning of his reign. Femple. 


So’pHesrer. 2. fc [ /ophific, Fr. fophifa, 
Latin. | 
1, A dij/putant fallacioufly fubtle ; am art- 
ful but infidious Jogician. 
A fubtle traitor needs no yi ee 
Shake[peare’s Henry IV. 
If a heathen philofopher ‘brings arguments trom 
reafon, which nonc-of our aiheittical fopbifers can 
confute, for the immortality of the foul, I hope 
they will fo weigh the: confeqtiences, as neither to 
talk nor live as if there was no fuch thing. Denh, 
Not ail the fubile objections of fophifiers and rab- 
bies, againft the gofpel, fo much pie cdiced the 
reception of it, as. the reproach of thofc crimes 
with which they afperfed the affemblies of chrif- 
tians. Rogers. 
2. A profeffor of philofophy; a fophift, 
This fenfe is-antiquated. 
Alcidimus the fopdiffer hath arguments to proves 


that voluntary and cxtemporal far exceileth preme- 
dituted fpeech. Hookcre 

SopHI'STICAL. adj. f fephifique, French, 
from ophi.) Fallacioufly fubtle; lo- 
gically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for mad- 
refs, and fopbifical couzcnage, that the fame body 
of Chrift fhould be in a thouiand places at once of 
this fublunary world. Hal’, 

When the ftate of the controverfy is well under- 
ftood, the difficulty will not be grcat in giving an- 
fwers to all his fopbiftical cavils. „Stilling fleets 

That may feem a demonftration for the prelent, 
which to pofterity will appear a mere /opbifical 
knot. More. 


SopuisTicaLLy. adv.[from /ophiftical.} 
With fallacious fubtilty. 


Bolingbroke argues moft jopbiftically. Swift. 


To Sopui’svicaTeE. via. [ fophiftiquer, 
Fr. from jophif.] To adulterate; to 
corrupt with fomething fpurious. 

If the paffions. of the mind be ftrong, they eafily 
fopbifiicate the underftanding; they make i¢ apt to 
believe upon every flender warrant, and to imagine 
infallible truth where {carce.any probable thew ap- 
peareth. Hooker. 

Here`s three of us are fophifticated.. Shake{pearc. 

Divers experiments fuccceded not, becaule they 
were at one time, tried with genuine materials, and 
at another time with fopbifiicafed ones. Buy lee 

The only perfons amongtt the heathens, who fo- 
phifticared nature and philofophy, were the Stcicks 5 
who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of caufes, reaching even to the elicite acts of man’s 
will. Sonth’s Sermons. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting {parc ; 
They purchafe but fephificared ware ® 
‘Tis pvodigality that buys’ deceit, 

Where both the giversand the taker cheat. Dryd, 

The eye hath its coats and:humours tranfparent 
and colourlefs, left.it thould tinge and fupéificare the 
light that it lets in by a natyral jaundice. Bemley. 

SOPHISTICATE. part. adj. [from the 
verb.] Adulterate; not genuine. 

Wine fparkles brighter far than the, 
"Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And that no woman e'er will be ; 
No, they are all fophifficate. Cowley. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure 
is moft likely to be adulterate, though all’bears tlie 
image.and fuperfcription of truth ; the only way to 
know what is /ophifticate and what is not fo, is tu 
bring all to the cxamen of the touchftone. Glanve 

So truth, when only one fupplied the fatc, 
Grew fcarce and dear, and yet jopbifficate. Dryden 


SOPHISTICATION. n. f. [ /opbiffication, 
Fr. from /ophifticate.} Adulteration ; not 
enuinene(s. 


Sophification is the a€t of counterfeiting or adul- 
Sf terating 


SOR 


terating any thing with what is not fo good, for the 
fake of untawful gain. Quincy. 
The drugs and Amples fold in fhops generally 
are adulterated by the fraudulent avarice: of the 
tvilers, elpeciaily if the precioufnefs may. make 
their fy cere very beneficial. Boyle. 
Befides-‘caty fubmiition to fopkiffications of fente, 
we have inability to prevent the mifcarriages of our 
junior réafons. Glanville. 
Sopuistica’ TOR. 2 /. [from Pphificate.] 
Adulterator ; one that makes things not 
enuine, 
So puistry. n. f [from /ophif.] 
1. Fallacions ratiocination. 
His /optifiry prevailed ; his father believed, Sid. 
Yhefe men have obfcured and confounded the 
natures of things by their falfe p:'o iples and 
wretched fopbifry ; though an aét be never fo fin- 
ful, they will itrip it of its guilt. South. 
2. luogical-exercife. 
» The more youthfulexercifesof fopbifry, themes 
and declamations. Felton. 
Jo So’vonaTe. vn. [ oporo, Lat.} To lay 
aflecp. Dia. 
Sopori’rerous. adj. [fopor and fero.] 
Produétive of fleep; caufing fleep ; nar- 
cotick ; opiate ; dormitive ; fomniferous ; 
_ anodyne; fleepy. | 
` ‘The particu'ar ingredients of thofe mag‘cal oint- 
ments are opiate and foporifercus ; for anointing of 
the forehead, netk, fect, and back-bone, procures 
dead fleeps. Bacon. 
While the whole operation was performing, I 
lay in a profound fleep, by the force of that fopori- 
ferous medicine infufed into my liquor, Swift. 
Sopori’FEROUSNESS, n. J. (from /opori- 
i ferous.] The quality of caufing fleep. 
Sorori’rick. adj. [ Jopor and fucio.] Cauf- 
ing fleep; opiate; narcotick. 


The colour and tafle of opium are, as well as its- 


Soporifick or anodyne virtues, mere’ powers depend- 

ing on its primary qualities. l Locke. 

So’rrer. n. /. [from /op.] One thatfteeps 
any thing in liquor. 

Sore. z. f. [forbum, Lat.) The berry. of 
the forb or fervice-tree. 
So’reire. aay. [from forbco, Lat.] That 

may be drunk or fipped. 
SorBI TION. 2. f. [ forbitio, Lat.}] The 
act of drinking or fipping. 
SORCERER. n. f. [forcier, Fr. \fertiarius, 
low Latin.} A conjurer ; an enchanter ; 
a magician. | : 
They fay this town is full of cozenag-, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working forcérers that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 
And many fuch like libertines ‘of fin. Shak-fpeare. 
Theweakneisof the powerof witches upcn' kings 
, and magiftrates may be afcribed. to’ the weaknefs 
of imagination; for it is hard for a witch or a 
Sorcerer to puton a belief thatithey can hurt fach. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
He faw'a fable fercerer arife, 
All fudden gorgons hifs, and dragons glare, 
And ten horn’d fiends. Pope. 
The Egyptian fercerers contended with Mofes : 


but the wonders which Mofes wrought Cid fo far | 


tranfcend the power of magicians, as made chem 
confefs it was the finger Of God. Warrs's Logics. 
So’rceress. n. J. Female of forcerer:] 
A female magician ;-an enchantrefs, 
Bring forth that forcerc/s condemn'd to burns 
Sbakefpeare. 
_. Divers witches and forceret have. fed upon 
man’s fieth, to aid their imagination with high 
and foul vapours. Bacon. 
The fnaky forceré/s that fat 
Juft by hell-gate, and kepr the fatal key, 
Ris'n, and with hideous outcry ruth'd between. 
Milton. 


SOR 


How eunningty the forcerc/s difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me mine! Milt. 


So’rRcEROUS. adj. Containing enchant- 


ments. A-word not ufed. 
Th’ art ent’ring Circe’s houfe, 
Where by her med’cines, black and forcercus, 
Thy fouldiers all are hut in well-arm’d fties, 
And turn'd to fine. Chapman. 
So’rcery. a. f. Magick ; enchantment ; 
conjuration; witchcraft ; charms. 
This witch Sycorax, 
For mifchiefs manifold, and_forceries terrible). 
Was banifh'd. Shakefpeare. 
Adders wifdom I have learn’d, 
To fence my ears againft, thy forceries. Milton. 
Aédtzon has long tracts of rich foil; but had 
the misfortune in his youth to fall under the power 
of forcery. > Tatler. 
SoR D. n. f. [corrupted:from /ward.] Turf; 
grafly ground. ` 
This is the’ prettieft low-born lafs that ever ran 
on the green ford.  — Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
; An altar of grafly ford. Milton. 
SO’RDES. n f- {Latin,] Foulnefs; dregs. 
The fea wafhes off the foil and fordes wherein 
mineral mofles were involved and concealed, and 
thereby renders ther more confpicuouss, Wocdav. 


So’rpeT. | 2. f. [ fourdine, Fr. fordina, 
So’rpine. ) Italian.] A fmall pipe put 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it 
found lower or fhriller. Bailey. 
So’rpip. adj. [ fordidus, Lat. ] 
1. Foul; grofs; filthy; dirty. 
There Charon ftands, 
A fordid gods down from his hoary chin. 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 
Dryden. 
2. [ fordide, French.) Intellectually dirty ; 
mean; vile; bafe. 
Thou canft not thofe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar fordid mortals take. Cowley. 
It is ftrange, fince the prieit’s office heretofore 
was always fplendid, that it is now looked upon as 
a piece of religion, to make it low and /ordid. 
South's Sermons. 
3. [/ordide, Fr.] Covetous; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not fordid, who refufes golds» Denbam. 
If one thould ceafe to be gencrous and charitable, 
becaufe another is fordid and ungrateful, it would 
be much in the power of vice to extinguith chrif- 
tian virtues. L'Eftrange. 


So’rRDIDLY. adv. [from fordid.] Meanly; 
poorly ; covetoully. 
So'RDIDNESS. 2. fJ? [from ordid.) 
1. Meannefs; bafene(s. 
Lomit the madneffes of Caligula’s delights, and 
the execrable fordidne/s of thofe ot Tiberius. Cowley. 
2. Naftinefs; not neatnefs. l 
Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs ‘and 


fordidnefs, and provokes them to cleanlinefs. "Ray."} 


SORE. n. f [yan, Saxon ; Jaur, Danifh.] 
` A placetender and painful `a place ex- 
coriated; an ulcer. -lts not ufed of a 


wound, but of a breach of continuity, } 


either long continued, or from internal 
caufe: to be a fore, there muft be an 
excoriation ; a tmour or bruife is not 
called a fore before fome difruption hap- 


pea. 
Let us hence provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry VI. 
Receipts abound ; but fearching all thy ftore, 
The beft is ttitlat hand, to launce the fre, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, . 
The fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 
By thefe all feft’ring fores her councils heal, 
Which time or has difclos’d or all reveal, Dryd. 


SOR 


Lice and flies; which have a moft wonderful 
initinct to find out convenient places forthe hatch- 
ing and nourithment of their young, lay their cgzs 
upon fores. Berricy. 

Sore: adj, [from the noun. ] 
1. Fender tothe touch.. It has fometimes 
of before the caufal noun. 
We can ne'er be fure, 
Whether'we pain or not endure; 
And jut fo far are foreand griev'd, c 
As by the fancy is*believ'd. ” Aludibras. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why should we tempt the doubtful dievagain ? 
Drydin. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his pa- 
tient, that had fore eyes: If you have'more pka- 
fure in the tafte of wine than im’the ufe of your 
fight, wine is good ; but if the pleafure of fceing 
be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is 
naught. € Lorke. 


2. Tender in the mind; eafily vexed. ` 
Malice and hatred are very frettng and vexa- 
tious, and apt to make our minds fore and uneafy ; 
but he that can moderate thefe.attections will fnd 
eafe in his mind. Tillatfon. 
‘oie at your friend; 5 and, if.your friends are 
ore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. Popes 
3. Violent with pain; affli€tively vehe- 
mert. See Sore, adverb. 
Threefcore and. ten I can remember well, 
Within.the volume of which time I’vefeen | 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange; but this fre 
night ` ‘Ae 
Hath trifled former knowings.’ Shahefgeares 
1 will perfevere in my eourfe of loyalty, though. 
the conflict be fore between that and my blood. 
Shakefpeare’s King Liara 
My loins are filled with a fóre difeafe ; and there 
is no whole part in my body. Common Prayers 
Sore hath been their fight, * £ 
As likelieft was, when two fuch foes met arm’d. 


hho i Miltona 
„Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day’s travel fore, 
Sweet reft feize thee evermore. Milton. 


They are determined to live up to the holy rule, 


though fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies. 


fhould attend the difcharge of their duty. Arter. 


4. Criminal. Out of ufe. 
To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is frer than to lye for necd3 and falfchood 
Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shake/p. Cymbelinem 


Sore. n. /. [from Jaur, French.] 

The buck is called the firt year a fawn; the 
fecond, apricket 5 the third, a foret; andthe fourth 
year, a fore. Shakefpearce 

SORE. adu. [This the etymologilts derive 
from feer, Dutch: but jeer, means ‘only 
an intenfenefs of any thing; fore al- 
moft always includes pain.} With pain- 
ful or dangerous vehemence; in a very 
painful degree ; with afilictive violence 
or pertinacity. It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows ftick fat in me, and thy hand 
preffeth me fore. Commen Prayers 

he knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal ftcel him fmote again fo fog 
That headlefs his unwieldy bodylay.s Fairy Queene 
He this-and that, and*each man's blow 
Doth eye, defend, and thifty:being laid tolfore. | 
Danicl. 


- 
i. 


Though,ironrhew and mangle fore, 

Would wounds.and bruifes honour morc. Hudibrase 
Diftrutt fhook fore their minds. Milton. 
So that, it} Palamomwere wounded. fore, a" 

Arcite was hurt as much. Drywen's:Knight’s Tale. 
Sore figh’d the knight, who ‘this long’ fermon 

heard : i P 

At length, confidcring all, bis heart be chear’d. 

Dryden. 


How, 


Xe 


è 
} 
A 


So’ EL: n. fo [diminutive of fore: } 


SOR 
_ How, Didius, hall a’Plonian, fere repuis'd, 


Greet your arfival.to this diftant ile ?, 
- How bid you welceme to thele fhatter’d legions ° 
m. P] i 


A. Phiigs. | 


‘SOR 


ably.” 


- 


LA i , eo he e O RA Rod Line for- 
So'REHONT ba rifh and Scottith.} A n $ hy PIFC, v; any fha cips poong ing for 


SORN. wid ati _ kindof arbitrary exattion 


or fervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, | 


as likewife in Ireland. Whenever a 
chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
down among the tenants with his fol- 
‘lowezs, by way of contempt called an the | 
lowlands giliwitfitts, and lived’on free 
quarters; fo that ever fince, when a} 
perfon obtrudes himfelf upon, another, 


_ ftays at his houfe, and hangs u;on, him | 


for bed and board, he is faid to /orn,or | 
be a former. & 0) a Macbean. 
They exa@ upon them allkinds of fervices ; 
yea, and che very, wild exactions, coignie, livery, 
and forebo:: 3 by which they poll aid utterly-undo 
e poor tenants and freeholders under, them. 
pets Spenfer's Irelard. 


‘The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the 
_ fecond, a pricket; tke third, afcral. Skakeffeare. | 
So’RELY. adu. [from fre} | 
t. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 
"Here "s the {mell of the blood ill; all the per- 


fumes of Arabia will not. {weetcn ‘this litle hand. | 
Oh! oh! 5h !==What'a high is there! the heart is J 


sorely overcharged. 
Of the warrior train, 
Though moft wereyere/y wounded, none were flain. 


Shckefpeare. 


„Dryden. |! 
2. With vehemence dangerous or afilictive. | 


I have done ill, . 
Of which I do accufe myfelf fo forely, l 
That I will enjoy no more. Shakefpeare. 
Soreness. nx. f/. [from yore.}] Tendernefs 
of a hurt. 

He that, whilft the fcrerefs of his late pangs of 
confcience remains, finds himfe!f F 1'ttle.indifpofed 
for fin, prefently concludes repentance hath had its 

' perfeét work. "Sg ‘Decay of Piety. 

My foot began to fwell, and the pain affwaged, 
though it left fuch a forenefs, that I could hardly 
futfer the clothes of my bed. , Temple. 

Sorrres. n. f. [cwpeitzs.] Properly an 
` heap.: An argument where-one propo- 
fition is accumulated on another. 

Chrvfippus the ‘Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, confiftiny of more than three propafitions, f 
which is called forites, or a heap. Dryden. 

Sorites is when, feveral middle terms are chofen 
to connect one another fucceifively in feveral pro- 
pofitions, till the laft propoftion connects its pre- 

- dicate with tbe firfttubje&. Thus, All men of re- 
yenge have their fouls often uncafy; uneafy fouls 


are a plague to themfelves ; now,to be one's own } 


Pisgue is folly in the extreme, Warts’s Lopick. 
Soro’arcspe. [foror and cado.) The'mur- 
der of-a filter. | | 
So’ar ac Esn. f. The'blades of green wheat 
or barley. Di&. 
So’rrance. m f. [Io farriery.} Any 
difeafe or fore in horfes. Di. 
So RREL. x. /. [pune, Sax. orel, French ; 
oxalis, Latin.) ‘This plant agrees with } 
the dock in all its charaéters, and only 
differs in having.an acid.talte. - Miller. 
Of a!l roots ct herbs the root of ferrel gocth the 
fartheft into the earth. J: ia acold and acid herb, 
that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 
the fun. Bacon. 
Acid auftere vegetables contract and ftrengthen 
the fibres, as all kinds of forre/, the virtues of 
which lie in acid aftringent falt, a fovereign anti- 
éote againtt the putrescent bilious alkali. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


-2. Deeply ferious. 


ride Sidney. ; 


SO'RRINESS. a. f [from ferry.] | Mean- 
nels; wretchednefs; pitiablenefs ; defpi- 


$ cablenefs. 


SORROW: mf [/rg,Danih.] Grief; pain 
for fomething pait; fadnels ; mourning. 
Sorrow is not commonly underf{tooa as 
the effect of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs' in the mind, upin the 

‘ethought of argood! loft, which might have been 

enjoyed longer 3 or the fenfc of a present evil. Locke. 
Sorrow on thee, on all'the pack of you 5 , 


A world of woe’and forrcw. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow 5 
But, having you, can, fhow no forrow now. Dryd. 
To, SORROW; v. me [Jaurgan, Gothick ; 
yorgian, Saxon.) ‘To grieve; to be 
fad; to be dejected. 
The miferable change, now at my end, 
Lament nor forrow ate)  Shakelp. Antony and Cleop. 
Wherever forrow is, relief would he}; 
If you do forrsev at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your furrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. Skakefpeare. 
Now rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but 
that ye forrcqwed to repentance. 2'Cer. vil. Q. 
I neither fear to dié, nor defire to live; and 
having maftered all grief in'myfelf, Idefire no man 
to ferrcw tor me. Hayward. 
Send them forth, though forrowing, yet in peace. 
Milen. 
Sad the prince explores 
The neighb’ring main, and forrowing treads the 
fhores. Pope. 
So’RROweED. adj. [from forrow.] Accom- 
panied with forrow. Out of ufe. 
Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfeif 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of ite own fall, reftraining aid to, Timoa ; 
And fends forth us to make their forrccued tender. 
. Sbakefpeare. 
SORROWFUL. adj. [ forrow dad full | 
1. Sad for fomething pat; mournful ; 
grieving. 3 
Blefled are they which have been fzrrow ful for 
all thy feourges; for they fhall rejoice for thce, 
whenithey have-feen ali thy.g!ory. 
Not in ufe. 
Hannah faid, No, my lord,'l am a woman of a 
` Jortowful {pirit: I have poured out’ my foul before 
the Lord. » Samuel, 
3 Exprefiing. grief; accompanied with 
grief. | 
The things that my fanl refufed to touch, are 
as my ferrow/ful meat. Fob, vie 7. 
SowRy. adj. [pamg, Saxon. } 
1. Grieved for fomething paft. It is'ge- 
nerally ufed of flight or cafual mifcar- 
riages or vexations, but fometimes” of 
greater things. It does not imply any 
long continuance of gricf. 
O, forget 
What we are forry for ourfelves in thee. 
l Timon of Athens. 
The king was forry : neverthelefs, for the oath’s 
fake, he commanded the Baptift’s head to be given 
her. Matthew, xiv. Q. 
I'm forry for thee, friend ; ‘tis thaduke’s plea- 
furcs Sbakefpeare. 
We are forry for the fatire interfperfed in fome 
of thefe pieces, upon a few people, from whom'the 
higheft provocations have been received. » Swift. 
2. [from faur, filth, Iflandick.) Vile ; 
worthlefs ; vexatious. 


‘So’erity. adv. [from sorry.}, Meanly ; 
poorly ; defpicably ; wretchedly; piti- | 


That triumph thus upon my milery !. Sbakefpeare, 
Milton. 


Tob. xiii. 14. 


SOR 
How now, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forric# fancies your compan.ons making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which fhculd.indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
If the union of the parts confiit only in reft, it 
would reem that a bag of duft would be of as firin 
a confiftence as that of marble ; and Bajazet's cage 
had been but a Jerry prifon. Glanville. 
Coarfe complexions, 
And cheeks.of forry grain, will ferve to ply 
The fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. 
Miltone 
How vain were all theienfigns of his power, that 
could not tupport him againft one flighting look of 
a forry flave ! ' L`Ejirange 
If this innocent had any relation to his T hebais,, 
the poet ‘might have found fome forry excule for 
detaining the reader. Dr3dene 
Ii fuch a flight and ferry bufinefs as that could 
produce one:organical body, one might reafonably 
expeat, that now and thena dead lump‘of dough 
mightbe leavened intoamanimal. Bentley 'sSerimorse 


(Sort. 2. f. [ forte, French. } 

lr. A kind ;'a fpecies: 

Disfigur'd more than fpiritof happy forte. Milicne. 
A fubhantial and unaffected piety not only gives | 

aman acredit among the fober’and virtuous, but 

even among the vicious fort of men. Tillet{one 
Thefe three forts of poems fhould differiin their 

numbers, defigns, and cvery thought. Walt. 
Endgavouring to make the fignitficition of fpe- 

cifick names clear, they make their fyecifick ideas 

of the forts of fubftances of a few of thofe impie 

ideas found in them, Lockea 


2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in fuch fart worns. can, ncither.be finelt 
nor ften well by thofe that wear them. Hoeokere 
That I may laugh at-her in equal fort 
As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 
{port. Spenyer’s Sonnetse 
To Adam in what fort hall I appear? = Ai/tcne 
3- A degree of ‘any quality. 
I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome 
fort, as putting you in mind. Romans, XVe 15o 
I fhall not’be wholly without praifc, if in fome 
fort 1 have copied his ftile. Drydene 


4. A clafs or orderof perfons. 
The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; therother, fuch-as none but tae wifer and: 


more judicious fortsca performs Hooker. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions'from all ferrsof people. Skakefp. 


The firft fort by theirown fuggettion fell. Milton. 

Hofpitality, to the better Jort, and charity to:the:, 
poor ; two virtues that.are never exercifed fo well as 
when they a¢company each other. Atterbe Serminse 


5. A company; .a knot of people. 
Mine cyes are full of tears : I cannot {ee : 

And yet ale water b'inds them not fn much, 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. © Stakefpe 
A fort of lutty thepherds, ftrive. Walter. 


6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
ls fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—. 
] know nonce of that name, lady ; there was none 


fuch in the army of any fort. Shakefpeares 
7. [fort, Fr. fortes, Latin.] AJjot. Out 
of ufe. 
Make a lott’ry, 
And by decree let-blockith Ajax 
Draw the fort. to fight with /Hettor.. « Skake/pearee 


8. A pair; afet; a fuit. 


To Sort. v. a. [fortiri, Latin; affortires 
Italian. ] 


1. To feparate into diltinct and proper 
claffes. 


I come to thee for charitable licence, 

Revs our nobles from our common mene Shake. 
piece of cloth made of white and black threadsy, 
though the whole appzar neither)white nor blacky 
but grey, yet each remains what it was before, If. 
the threads were pulled afundesy and jorted, each 
colour by itfelf. Boylew 
Shell- 


‘ 


SOR 


Shell-filh have been, by fome of the ancients, 
eompared and forted with the infects. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

With this defire, the hatha native might 
‘To find out ev'ry truth, if the had time; 

Th’ innounterable efte&s to fort aright, 

And by degrees trom caule to caufetoclimb. Davies. 

The number of fimple.ideas, that make the no- 
minal effence of the lowe fpecics, or firt forting 
of individuals, depends on the mind of man. Lockes 

The rays which differ in refrangibility may, be 
parted and fated from one another ; and that either 
by refraction,-or by reflexion. _Newzon's Opticks. 

But grant that a&tiens beft difcover man, 

Take the moft ftrong, and fort them ‘as you Can : 
‘The few that glare, each character muft mark’: 
You balance not the many in the dark. Pipe. 

2. To reduce to order from a ftate of con- 
fufion. 

Thefe they ferred into their feveral times and 
places; fome to begin the ferviceof God with, and 
fome to end’; fome to be interlaced between the'di- 
vine readings of the law and.prophietse Hocker. 

Let me not be light; 
¥or a light wife doth make a heavy ‘hufband ; 
And never be Baflanio fo from me; 
But God fort all! — Shukefp. Merchant of Venice. 
3. To conjoin ; to put together in diftri- 
bution. 

For, when the forts things prefent with things paft, 
And thereby things to come deth, oft) forelee ; 

When the doth doubt at firit, and chufe at laft, 
Thefe ats her own, without her body, be. Davies. 

The fwain perceiving, by her words illforted, 
That the was wholly from herfelf tran{ported. 


Brown. 


4. To cull; to chufe ; to fclec. 
Send his mother to his father's houfe, 
That he may fort her out a worthy fpoute. Chapman. 
To SORT. v. n. 
r. To be joined with others of the fame 
fpecies. 

Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in 
the carth, and minerals with minerals ; but both in 
common together. Woodward. 

£. To confort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents. towards their children, 
makes them bafc, and jor: with any company. Bac. 

3. To fuit; to fit. 

A man cannot, fpeak toa. fon but,as.a father ; 
whereas a fricnd may {peak as the cafe requires, 
and not asite forterb with the perfon. Bacen. 

They are happy. whofe natuses fort with their vo- 
cations. Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony, or true’delight? 
` Which muft be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n.and rcceiy'd. Milton's Paradise Loft. 
The Creator ca ling, forth by name 
Tiis mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 
As forted beft with prefent things. Milr. Par. Loft. 

For diffrent ftiles with diffrent fubjects forr, 
As fevoral garbs with country, town, and court. 

Pope. 
4. [fortir, to iffue, French.] To termi- 
nate; to ifte. 

Jt forred not tu any fight, buttoaretreat. RBaren. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except. they 
ra-fe. fome perfons to be companions; which many 
times forterh to inconvenience. Bacon. 
» To have fuccefs ; to terminate in the 

effect defired. 


_ The flips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not forted to the fame purpofe 
as in their natiyc country. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whircinto fleth 

and a flower were fut, and it forced not; for dry 

bladders will not bluw, and new bladders. further 

putrefaion. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. {from fort; a lot, French.) 
And fo'far am I glad it-did fo fort, 


As this their jangling 1 etcem a {ports . Séake/p. 


SOT 
SonTaL. adje A word formed by, Locke; 
but not yet received. 


As things are ranked under names, into forts or f 


{pecies, only as they agree to.certain abftract ideas, 
the eflence of each fort comes to be nothing but 
that ideawhich the fertal, if 1 may fo cali it from 
Jort, as I do gencral trom genus, name ftands for. 
Locke. 
So’rtance. mf. [from /ort.] Suitable- 
nefs; agreement. 


Here doth he with his perfon, with fucb power f 


As might hold forrance with his quality, 
The which hecould not levy. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 


SORTILEGE. n. fa [ frrilege, Fr. fortile- 


gium, Latin.] The aĝ or practice of | 


drawing lots. i 

SORTMENT. ». f. {from fort.] 

1. The aét of forting ; ditribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

To Soss. w x. (a cant word.) To fit 
lazily on a chair; to fall at once imo a 
chair. | nt an 

The winter fky began to frown ; 
Poor Stella mut pack off to town; 
From wholefome ecxercife and air 
To fofirg in an eafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n. jJ. [yot, Saxon; jor, French; /or, 
Dutch. } 

1. A blockhead; a dull, ignorant, ftupid 
fellow; a dolt. 

Of the loyal fervice of this fon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot, 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shak. 
Either our brages 

Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 
Prov'd us unfpeaking fets. Shakefpeare, 

Soul blinded fots, that creep 4 

In dirt, and never faw the wonders of the deep. 
Drayton. 
Tell him that no hiftory or antiquity can match 
his conduct ; and prefémly the for, becaufe he 
knows neither hiftory nor antiquity, fhall begin to 
meafure himfelf by himfelf, which is the only fure 
way for him not tò fall thort. South. 

2. A wretch ftupified by drinking. 

Every fign 
That calls the ftaring frs to naty wine. Rofcommon. 
A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and {naps her up at every word ; 
A brutal for, who, while the holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 
Granville. 

To Sor. v, a. To ftupify; to befor; to 
infatuate. 

I hate to fee a brave bold fellow ferred, l 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn'd to whey, by love ; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 


The potion a 

Turns his brain, and) ftupifics,his minds... , 
The ferted moon-calf gapcs. n Dryden. 

To Sor. w. n. + To tipple to ftupidity. 
So'rTisn. adj. [from /or.] | 
1. Dull; ftupid; fenfelefs; infatuate ; 
doltifh. l 
All's but naught: l 

Patience is fottifh, and impatience docs, -s 
Become a dog that's mad. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Upon the report of his approach, more than 
half fell away and difperfed; the refidue, being 
more defperate or more _fortiP, did abide in the 
field, of whom many were fin. Haysvard. 
He gan'd F king | 

Ahaz his fotti conqueror. 

"Tis fe to offer at things that cannot be 
brought about. L'Eftrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldanta in Africk are, lo 
Jertih and grofsly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from brutes. : Wilkin:. 
How ignorant are forti/h pretenders to aftrolopy ! 
Ssvi/e, 


2. Dull with intemperance. — 


Dryden's Spanijb Friar. | 


SOVEREIGN, n: f Supreme lord.” 


Milton. t 


SOV 


Sorrisnry. adv. [from fortih.] Stu- 
pidly; dully; fenfelefsly." epithe dS 


~ — Northumberland, fortib!y mad with over great 


fortune, procuied the king, by his letters -patere 
under the great tcal, to appoint the lady Jane to’ 
Juccecd him in the taheritance of the crown, |! 
] : . » Haytvard. 
Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofc- 
phy ;. and fuperftition. forti~>ly ignorant, in fancy- 
ing that the knowiedge of nature tends to irreli- 
giän. : Granville. 
So jatrifoly to lofe the pureft-pleafures andicom t 
forts cf this. world, and forego the expcttation, of 
immortality in another ; and fo defperately. to run 
the nfk of dwelling with everiafting burnings, 
plainly difcovers itfelf to.be the moit pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefsin the world. Bentley. 


{SO r Tise Ness. f. [from /orti/s. ] 


1. Dullnefs ; ftupidity ; infenfibility. 
Sometimes phlegm putrifies into foreyhne/s, Jfer- 
tiforefs into an ignorance or “ncg!ect of all reli- 
gion. s Helyday. 
Few confider what a degree of forti/hneis aad 
confirmed ignorance men may fin taemielves into. 
> Seuss. 
The firft part of the text, the folly and forrif>- 
nefs of atheifm, will come home to their caie; 
fince they make fuch a aoify presence to wit/and 
fagacity. bee Berticy. 

2. Drunken ftupidity. iis 
No fober temperate perfon can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkennefs.and  fottifbae/s 
of his neighbour. ‘3 cuth. 


Souce. a. J> . See Souse 


SOVEREIGN. ad. [ fouverain, Fr. jovranoy 


Spanith. ] | 
1. Supreme in power; having no: fupe- 
riour. Aan 
As teaching bringeth us to know that God is. 
our fupreme truth; fo prayer teftificth that we ac- 
knowledge him our fovereign good. Hocker. 
You, my fovereign ladys 
Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. 


Shakefpeare's Henry IVa- 


None of us who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of /overcign queen before; 
Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears, 
That mortal blifé fhould laft for length of years, 
Caft us down headlong from our high eftzte. Dryd. 
Whether Efau, then, were a.vafialto Jacob, and 
Jacob hie /evcreign prince dy birthright, I leave the 
reader to Judge. Lacke. 


2. Supremely efficacious ; predominant ` 


over difeafes. 

A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a Sovereign 
prefervative of God's people from the venomous 
infection of herefy. | Hooker. 

The moft fovercign prefcription:in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, „to this prefervative, of no better 
report than a horfedrench. . Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Love-wounded Protheus, 
My bofom,asabed,- = 1. 
Shall lodge thee,till thy wound be throughly heal'd, 
And thus J fearch it.with a fo’ reign kils. Shake 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we de 

to. it, is made very fovercign for health. 
Like the fcum ftarv'd men did draw 

From parboil’d thoes and boots, and all the ref 

Which were with any fovercign fatnefs:bicft.. Dorne, 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mule difsenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

Dryden. 


Bacon. 


O, let my /evertign turn aw:y his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be dein o Solte 
By my foverejgn, and his fate, 1 facar, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in’ war, | 
Oft our alliance other Jands Jefir'd. Dhikr. 
SoverEiGNLY. adu. [from facrefen. } 
Supremely 3 in the higheft degreg.. 
He was fovercigniy lovely in himfelt.. Bs y/e, 
t SOVEREIGNTY, 


S)0)U 
So’v e REIGNTY. mf. [/euveraintté, Fr.) 


Supremacy ;. higheft place; fupreme 
ower $ highel 
P 


"power 5, degree of excellence, 
. 7 Five me pardon, — 404 E 


HTa I, your vaffa:, have employ'd and pain’d . 
"Your unknown fri O a Sbakefpeare. | 


Happy were Enzlan4; would this virtuous prince 
Take on his grace the jou'reigaty thereof. — Shak. 
> To give laws unto a people, to inftitute magif- 
trates an. officers over them}; to punifh and» par- 
don malefa€tors; to have the fole authority of 
making war ard peace, are the true marks of fve- 
reignly. d Davies. 
_ A mighty honter thence he thall be ild Pe 


Before the Lord ; as in defpite of heay'n, 
Or from heav’n, claiming fecond fov reign 
er tle aap cs Fag? Miltor. 
Nothing does fo gratify a hatghty Humour, as 
this piece of ufurped fovercignty over our brethren. 
es eee i Ccvernment of the Tongue. 


tye a 


. \ Jove’s own tree, 
' „That holds the woods in awful fov'reignty, 
~ Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ;. 
° High as his topmoft boughs to heav'n afcend, 
“Sd low his roots to hell's dominion. tend. Dryden. 
I well forefce, whene’er thy fuit I grant, i 
That I my much-lov'd fou'reignty (hall want, 


- And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryd. 


~ ‘Let us above all things poffefs our fouls with 
awful appreheniions of the majefty and Sovereignty 
of God. Ragers. 


~ 


Alexander’s Grecian colonies ia the Indies were; 


almoft exterminated by- Sandrocottus ; Seleucus 

_" recovered the Sovereignty in fome degree, but was 

fozced. to abandon to him the country along the 
Indus 

SoucnH. a. f. {from 

fubterraneous drain. |» 

Yet could not fuch mines, without! great fains 

and charges, if atail, bev rewthe; the'delts would 

be fo flown with waters, it being impoilible? to 

make any addits or fougds tò-drain them, that no 

i ¿gins or machines.could fuffice to lay and keep them 


fous, French.] "A 


dry. Ray on the Creaticn. 
*Anotherwas found in fiaking a fouzh-pit. 

FP ERA i Woadiward, 

SovucuT. The preterite and participle 


pafl. of feek. 

1 am fergSt of them that afked not for me: 

Tam found of them that Jeught me not. Ife. Ixv. 1. 

Sour. nif: [y2pel, Saxon; Jael; Danith ; 
fual; Iflandick’; fel Dutch] "7 

1. The inmaterial 
man. f 


mai Laks S 


When death was overcome, he apened heaven as! 


well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till 
then'was no receptacle co the fuss of cither. Hooker. 
Perhaps, for want of fosd, the foul may pine; 
But that were strange, fice all things bad and good, 
Since all God's creatures mortal and divine, 
Since God himfelf, is her cternal food. ` ‘Davies. 
He* remembered dizm of the promifes, feals, 
and oaths, which by pudlick authority had paffed 
fot concluding this marriage; that thee, being re- 
ligious bonds betwixt God and their 
by any politick’ a@ of fate be diifolved. 
» So natural is the ‘knowledge of the 
mortality, and of fome ubi fort 
of it, that'we find fome tra 


ba‘burous nations. con 
2. Intellectual principle. 
Eloquence the /su/, fong charms.the fenfe. 


Hayzvard. 
feuls im- 
he future reception 
ét or other of it in mof 
: Hey /y1:. 


Bilem. 
Theseycs of our fouls only then begin fo fee, 
when Wr bodily eyes are clofing. Law. 


3- Vital principle. 
Thou almotinak' t me waver in my faith, 
Toshöldropinwaon-witth Pythagoras, 
That fouls of ahimalstinfufe themfelves 
, Into the trunks offmnens Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
iou fan, of this Breat world both cye and ful. 
Pac Milton. 


Ed 


. Arbuthnce on Coins. 


and immortal fpirit of 


Jeuls, could not! 


SOU 


Joln voices, all. ye living fuls? ye birds, 
That finging up to heaven-gate afcend, * 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praife. 
' ; Mil: One 
In common difcourfe and writing ‘we leave out 
the words vegetative; fenfitive, and rational; and 
makesthe word ful ferve tor a!l thefe principles. 


Juna? . i Waits. 

(4 Spirit; effence ; quinteffence ; princi- 
“pal part. | | | 

He had the very ful of bounty, SLakefpeare. 

mCharityy the foul ofal! the reit. Milton. 


5- Interiour powers = =» | 
There is fome foul of gaodnefs in things evil, 
Would men obfervingly’ diftil it ont. © Shuke/peares 
6. A familiar appellation expreffing the 
qualities of the mind. Ae 
Three wenches where I ftood, cry"d, 
“* Alas, good foul!  Sbakelpeare's Julius Cæfar. 
Th's is @ puor mad! fow/; and Ke Tays, up and 
down the town, that her eldeft fon is like you. 
vie Shake/pesrc’s Henry 1V. 
The poor fot fet finging by afycamore tree, 
Sing alla green willow : 
Her hand on her bofom, her head on her knee. 
. Sbakefpcare. 
Keep the poor ful no longer in fufpenfe, 
Your charge is fuch as does not need defence. 
rS l Dryden. 
Unenlarged fouls are'difgufted with the wonders 
of the microfcope, difcovering animals which equa 
nota peppercurn. Watts. 
7- Human being. . 
“ “The moral isthe cafe of every foul of use L'Efir. 
kt isa republick; there are in it a hundred bour- 
gcois, and about athoufand fouls: Addifon’s Italy. 
My {tate of health none care to learn; 
My life is here no foul’s concern. 
8. Active power. 
Earth, air, and feas through empty fpace would 
»_rowl, 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. 
|’ _ Dryden. 
|9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 
That he wants caution, he muft need confefs ; 
But not a faul, to give our arms fuccefs. Young. 
10. Intelligent being in general. 
Every foul in heav'n thall bend the knee. Ailton. 


Sou’tposER. See SOLDIER. 


Sou’Lep. adj. [from ul]  Furnifhed 
with mind. 
Griping, and Rill tenacious of th 
Would thou the Grecian chiefs} 
` fud, 
‘Should give the prizes'they had gained before ? 
Dryden. 
Sou'tess. adj. [from /ex!.] Mean; low; 
{piritlels. 
Slave, foulle/s villain, dog, O rarely bafe! Shak. 


Sou'LsHOT, ». f. [ foul and /het.]. Some- 
thing paid for a foul’s requiem among 
the Romanifis. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
be paid, calicd: pecunia Sepulehralis. tF fyinbolum 
anima, and in'Saxon Joulbet. Ayiffe's Parergon 

Soun D, adj. [rund, Saxon. ] 

te Healthy; hearty’; not morbid $ not 
difeafed’; not hurt. 

I am fal rout with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpos'd and fickly fit 
For the urd man. ~ Shakdpcare’s.Kirg Lear. 

He hath a heart as fundas abell, and his tongue 
is the’ clapper 5 for what Wis heart thinks, his 
tongue freaks. Shakelpeare. 

Hz hath reccived him fafe and fourd. =~ 

Lúke, xv. 27. 


b 
t 


: 


Stift, 


‘ 


y hold, 
though largely 


We can preferve 
Unhurt our minds, and underftanding fund. Ailt. 
The king vifits all around, 
Comforts the fick, congratulates tlie jound; 
Fiopours the priscely chicfss Dryden. 


S-O- U 
But Capys, and the reft of founder mind, 
The fatal prefent to the flames defign'd, 
Or to the deep. Dryden. 


When a word which originally fignifies. any 
particular object, is a-tributed to feveral other ob- 


jects, or account of fome evident reference or re- 


lation ta the original idea, this is peculiarly called 
an analogical word; fo a fwd or healthy pulfe, a 


foand dizettion, found, flecp, are all fo called, with 


Z. 


3e 


reterenee to a found and healthy conftitution 3 but 
if you fpezk of found daétrine, or Jourd ipeech, 
this is by way of refemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Warts’s Logicke 
Right; not erroneous ; orthodox. 

Whom»although to know be. life, and joy to 
make mention ot his name ; yet our /oundeff know- 
Icdge is to know that we know him not as indeed 
he is, neither can know him; and our fafeft elo- 
quence concerninp him is filence. Hoskere 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutes. 

s Pfalm cxix. 80. 

Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inftitu- 
tion.’ Felton. 

The rules are’ fourd’ and ufeful, and may ferve 
your devotion. Wakes 

Stout ; ‘ftrone’; ‘lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of hody ; and 
therefore either give found ftrokes with their clubs 
wherewith they fight, or elfe ihoot {trong fhots with 
their bows. Abst. 


| 4.. Valid ; not failing. 


5. Faft; hearty. 


Sounpn..adv, Soundly ; heartily:; 


They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories 
whole*and found to theratelves.  Spenfer’s Ivelanu’ 
It is applied to fleep. 

_ New wak'd from jiuade/? Neco, 
Soft.on the flow'ry.herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. Milton's Raradife Lofe 


com- 


~ 


pletely fatt. 
The meffenger approaching to him fpake, 
But his wafte words return'd to him in vain; 
So found he flept that nought might him awake. 
Fairy Queer. 


Sour D. 2. f. [ fonde, French.} A thallow 


fea, fuch as may be founded. 
The found of Denmark, where fips ‘pay toll. 
Carene 
Wake, 
Behold I come, fent from the Stypian found, 
Asa dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T ingendér with the'night;/and blat the day. 
i Ben Fonfone 
Him young Thoofi bore, the bright increiie 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and féas. Pape. 


SOUND an, J- [fondes French.] - A probe, 


To SOUND. V. a. 


1. 
2. 


To Sounns en m. 


feine cou 
fathorge, 


An intlrument ufed: by chirurgeons to 

feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, pafs the found 

till it meet with fome refittance, Sharp's Surgery. 


To, fearch with a 
depth. 

In this fecret there is a 
live we faall never fourd. 

You are, Hattings, much tn fhallow 
To found the bottom ‘of the after-times, 
Shake/peare’s Henry SV. 
To try ; to examine. 

Has he never before founded you inthis bufinefs I 
Shakelpeare. 
ant. t loupids 

anicle 


plummet; to try 


gulf, which while we 
j Hooker, 


Invites thefe lords, and thofe he me 


I was in jeft, 
And by that offer meant to fund your brea. 
Dryden. 
I've founded my Namidians, man by man, 
And find *em ripe tor a revolt. Addifon's Cato. 


; To try*with the found- 
ing-line. 

The Mipmen deemed that they drew near to 
ntry, and foundid, and found it near twenty 
AAS, XXvile 

Beyond 


SOU 


So- U 


Beyond this we have no more apoGtive diftind | SOUNDBOARD. n. f: [ found and board.) 


nction of infinite‘ fpace than a mariner has of the 
depth of the fea, where having tet down a large 
portion Of his jounding line, he ‘reaches no bot- 


tom. Locke. 
Sounn. n.f. [fepia, Lat.] The-cuttle- 
fih. - Ainfworth. 


Sounn. n.f. [ fon, French; /onus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing audible ; a noife; that which 
is perceived-by the ear. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid fexrd, though having little tenfe; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr'd the face of goodly poely, 
And made a monfter of their fantaly. Spenfer. 
Come, fitters, cheer we up-his fprights, 

And thew the beft of our delights ; 

I'l charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your antick round. 

Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Dath a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of 
the water, and it maketh a found: {o a long pole 
ftruck upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, 
maketh a found. Bacon's Natural dif 

The warlike found of trumpet loud. Milton. 

Whene’er he fpoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with 4 filver fownd. Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by. the 
ear is called fcund ;\ though, till it effect the per- 
ceptive part, it bz nothing but motions Lecke. 


2. Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning. 
He contented himfelf with doubtful and general 
terms, which might make no ill found in men’s 
ears. Locke. 
Let us confider this propofition as to its mean- 
ing; for it is the fenfe and not found that muft be 
the principle. Locke. 
O lavith land ! for found at fuch expence? 
But then fhe faves it in her bills for fenfe. Young.’ 


Jo Sound. v.n. 
1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 
‘Trumpet once more to found at general doom. 
Milton. 
That with one blat through the whole: houfe 
does bound, 
And firft taught {peaking trumpets how to found. 
Dryden. 
Thither the filver founding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. Pope. 
p. To exhibit by found, or likenefs of 
found. 
Why do you ftart and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair? Shakefpeare. 
They. being told there was {mall hope of eafe 
To be expected to.their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firt to give an ear 
To any thing that founded liberty. B. Fon. Catil. 
This relation founds rather like a chymical dream 
than a philofophical truth. Wilkins’s Marbem. Maz. 


3. To be conveyed in found. 
From you founded out the word of the Lord. 
1 TE i. 8. 
So SOUND, v. 4. 
1. To caufe to make a noife ; to play on. 


And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons which their horns-did found. 


Spenfer. 
Milton. 


‘ Michael bid found 
Th’ archangel trumpet. 
Miferius lay; none fo renown'd 
“The warrior trumpet in the field to found; 
With breathing brals to kindle fierce alarms, 
And roule to dare their: fate in honourable arms. 
Dryden. 


2. To betoken or direét by a found. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey, 
And, when he pleas‘d to thunder, part the fray; 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat fhauld /ourd, 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd, alier. 


3. Tocelebrate by found. 


Sun, found his praite. Milton. 


i 


So’uNDING. adj. (from found.] 


So’un prys adv. [from found. ] 


4. Faft; clofely: itis ufed of fleeping. 


A board which propagates the found in 
organs. 
Try it without any Jowndboard along, only harp- 
witesatone end of the ftring. Bacons Nat. Hifl. 
Asinan organ, from one blaft of wina, 
To many a row of pipes the foundbcard breathes. 
| Milton. 
Sono- 
rous»; ‘having.a maguificent founds: 
Obfolete words may then be revived, iwhen more 


founding or more fignificant than, thote,in practice. | 


N Dryden. 


is Healthily ; heartily. © <; 
z. Luftily; ftoutly; itrongly. 

H Whea Duncan is «flecps 
Wheretothe rather thal! this hard day's journey 
Sourdly invite hiro. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

They did ply - 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the mat 
With other halfers made me joundly fatto. ` i 
: . Capmans Odyffiy. 
Who had fo often in your aid 
So many ways been ferdy paid. Hudibras. 
Have no concern, i K- 
Provided Punch,for there's the jet, -> 5o | 
Be foundiy maul"d, and plague the reft. _ Serift 
Their nobility and gentry. are one half ruined, 
hanifhed, or converted: they all /cuad/y feel the 
fmart of the laf Irifh war. Swift. 
3. Traly; rightly. 


The wifett are always the readict to acknow-_ 


ledge, that joundly to judge of a law.is the weigh- 
tiet thing which any man can take upon him. 

l e à _« Hookers 

The doétrine of the church of England, ex- 

prefied in the thirty-nine articles, is fo, foundly and 

orthodoxly fettled, as cannot be queftioned without 

extreme danger to our religion. Bacon. 


Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto thatelfen knight he bad him fly, . 
Where he Nept found/y, void of evil thought. 

Fairy Queen. 

When the fucceffion of ideas ceafes, our percep“ 
tion of duration .ceafes with it, which every one 
experiments whilft he fleeps foundly. Locke 

So uNnpDNESS, #./. [from found. ] | 
1. Health; heartinefs. 
I would I had that corporal foundnefs now, 
As when thy father and myfelt in frienchhip 
Firft tried our foldicrfhip. Shakefpeare. 
2. Truth; rectitude ; incorrupt fate. 

Inthe end, very few excepted, all became fi ubje& 
to the fway of time: other odds there was none 
amongft them, faving only, that fome. fell fooner 
away, and fome later, from the feundne/s Of belief. 

P Heoker. 

Lefly is mifled in his politicks but “he: bath: 
given prcof of his foundnefs in religion. Swift. 

As the health and ftrength, or wcaknefs, of, our 
bodies, is very much owing to. their methods of 
treating us when we were young; fo the /eundnes 
or folly of our minds is not lefs owing to thofe 
firit tempers and ways of thinking, which we ea- 
gerly received from the love, tendernefs, authority, 
‘and conf{tant converfation of our mothers, Law 

3- Strength; folidity. 

This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very wh: 
with ftrength and (cundnefs of reafon, even thus to 
arifwer. Hooker. 

Soup. z. f. [ foupe, Fr.] Strong decoction 
of flefh for the table. 


Spongy morells id ftrong ragouts are found, 


And in the foup the limy fnail is drown'de 


Gay's Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s 


new livery; as when he is going up with a dith ofi 


foup, let her follow him foftly witha ladle -full. 


Swift. 
SOUR. ad. [yup, rung, Saxon; Jur, 
Weith. ] : 


S.0-U: 
"1. Acid; auftere; pungent on the pa 
with aftringency, as Vinegar, or ai 
s Madi A eh 


fruit. 4 
All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 


7 l Bacen, 
Their drink is four. pl d. HY. iv. ro. 
Bur let the bounds of licences be'fix'd, ` 
Not things of difagresing nature mix’d, _ 
Not Tweet with fowr, nor birds with ferpents join'd. 
l Á tg 4 Me Dryden. 
Roth ways deceitful is the wine of pow'r; 
When new "tis heady, and when old ‘sis foora 
‘ rieo 
2. Harh of tempel ; crabbed ; peevith ; 
morole; fevere. r 
He was a Scholar, - 
Lofty and four,to them that lov'd him not. s 
hy 5 ec bel i Skatefpeare's Henry MUIL 
A man of pleafant and papular converfation, ra- 
ther frec than four and referved. bs i 
2 Batten’ Life of Buckicghom. 
Tiberius, otherwifea very four man, wouid punc- 
tually perform this rite Unto ochers, and expcet the 
fame. “> : l ne 
3. AMi&tive ; painful. oa 
Let me embrace the(e four adverha; ` 
For wile men Say itlisitheiwileit courie. |. \ 
Sbhak:/peare's Henry VI. 
4. Expreffing difcontent.. a E 
He faid.a feur thing to Laura the other day. * 
Tatler. 


“uy ta i. gee 


Sullen and fir, with difcontented mien 
Jocatta frown’ds Pope, 
The lord treafurer often’ looked on me with a 
our countenance. . > "Swift. 
Sour. n.f- [from the adjective.} Acid 
fubftance. : >. erin? ott ht 
, A thoufand fours to temper with one fweet, 
To make it feem more.dear and dainty. Spenjer. 
To, Sour. v. a. ; 
1. To make acid. ~~ 
His ‘angelick “nature had*none “of that carnal 
leven which terments to the fcuriag of ourss 
a Decay of Piety. 
a ` Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o'er'his kindred world began; "> | 
Till knowledge mifapplied, mifunderftood; 
And-pride of empire, four'd his balmy blood. 
» 99 Dryder. 
One paffion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit intlame or anger burn: 
So the fun’s heat, with diffrent pow’rs, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor fours. * 
2. To be harfh, or feem-unkindly. 
Tufts of grais four land, Mertimer's Hufbandry. 
3. To make uneafy ; to make lefs pleafing. 
Hail, great king! ` 
To four your happinefs, 1 mutt report k 
Thegucen is dead. "Shbuakefpeare"s C; mbelines 
He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into Pa- 
radifey which feured to him the fweetnefs of the 
place. oo : Dryden. 
‘4. To make difcontented.. 
art Not my own difgrace 
Hath ever made me four my patiënt check, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my lovereign’s tace Shak. 
‘Three Ste months had four'd themfelves to 
death, B T 
EreJ could make thee open thy white hand, Shake 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part}, 4 
Pride had not fewr'd, nor wrath debas'd, my heart. 
ps Harre. 
To Sour. vin. 3 T 
1. To become acid. | ) 
Affes milk, when it firs in the ftomach, and 
whey turned four, will purge ftrongly. ¿>s 4 
= Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To grow peevifh or crabbed: l 
They keep out melancholy from’ the virtuous, 
and hinder the hated of vice from fiuring into 
feverity. 4 RA PN) Addifon. 
If I turn’my eyee fromthem, orfeem difpleafei, 
they four upon it, s EP Spetiatore 
SOURCE, 


Swift. 


§ OU 
Source. mf Chource, French.J: - 


ts Spring; fountain ; head. Seis | 
=a I o Kings that rule i 
“> Behindsthe hidden fources of the Nile. ddif. Cato: 
z. Original; firft camfe.! t9 yii O.: 
> “oS'Phisttecond Yource of men, while yet but few, | 
| With tome regard co what is juft and right os | 
Shalllead thëir ivesi! ~» Miton’ s Paradife: Lefi. 
` Thisis the true fource and original of this mi fs 
chief. . t South. 
+3 -OF himfelf is none 5 5 oe 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, : 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 
On him Al beindsyras their feurcey- depend.” Dryds 
30°Rjnt producer. ns ama 


Famous Cres Cy ‘ ; 
x acai a:tand cultivated ought, À 
| “Which they to Rome, and Rotnahs hither, brought 
OES PPPOE END ERO TENG 27 ier}, 


So’uroet. nf. [from fura Ft] "The 
a little, pipe of atrumpet,. .) | i 
+Souíra sa. s adj. [from four.) Somewhat 
= <four. YF 2 wane be i` i i y val 
By difti'!ation welobtain a fourifh Spirit, which 
willdifolve corals 21) 4 — Boyles 
So’urty? adu. [from Year. y >=: od 
“1. With acidity, he> l 


ay 2 thee 


2. With acrimony, ee ee ae YE TIN 
S The. ftesn, Athenian prince K 
-ig DhenJourly fiid o, }  Deyden's Knight's Tale: 


(SOLUR N Essia, f. [from four.] Mav f 


1. Acidity ;-aufterèneís of tale. n. | 
a Siurnefs conahfe:h in fome grofinels of the body3 


and incorporation doth make the mixture. of the 
body morz equal, which induceth a milder tafte. | 
i Yaar Bacon's Natural H fiory. 
-T th’ fpring, like youth, it yields an acid tafts; 
But fummer doth, lke age, the fourne/s wafte. | 
. Denber. 
He knew À . 

For fru:t the grafted pear-tree to difpofe, .. I. 
And tame to plumbs the feurncjs-of the foes. | 
T à Dryden's Virgi. 


Of acid or four.one bas a notion from taste, fe 


Journefs being one of thofe-fimple ideas whch one 
cannot defcribc. Ce Arbuthnot. 
Has life nofoùrrefs, drawn fo near itsend? Pope. 
2. Afperity ; harfhnefs of temper. 
- Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefe of men’s 
apparel in thofe days, and, through the fournefs of 
his difpefition, fpoke fomewhat too hardly thereof, 
: j 5 ee i PHockin. 
„He, was never thought to be ofthat fuperfitious 
fournef:, which fome men pretcnd to in religion. 
+j s IG 92a SKing Claris. 
Her religion iscqually free from the weaknefs df 
fuperftitionand the fiurnes.of cathufiafm:is jit isnot 
of ap uncomfortabie melancholy nature, 


ee « ` 


Adéifen's Fresboidet. i 


Take care that-no fiurvefs and morcfenef{s znin- 


gle with, óurserivus trime of. mind. Nelfoh, 
, So’uasor. Hif. [gusuabenus, Lat.) Cuf- 


tard-apple. à l 
It grows in feverabeparts ofsthesSpanith Weft- 
f Indies; wherci ciis cultivarea lorstsdruits. Miler. 
Sousi 2.f. [fals Pr.) Afmall denomina- 
` ton of money. 
Souse. 2./.\[ foute, falt, Ditch. } 
We Pickle made of falt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt pickle. 
d. And: he. that can rear; up a pigsįn, his houfe, 
Hath cheaper his baconyand iweeter his foufe. Tx [Jer 
All-fainis, do lay for pork and fi. fi, * i 
“For fprats and fpurlings for your oufe. Tuffer. 
To Souses v.a. {from the noun. } 
1. To paroail, or cep in pickle. 
Oilthaigh it fink, the; drop by drop impart; 
_ — But foufethe cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 
-2 To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 
s » They fufed me into the Thames with as little 
p sfemorle as they drown blind Puppies. Ob Aef peure. 
24 »Ve.e Il, s : j l 


> 


La t Who thole were that ron awaye 


pr And like-an eagle over his airy fow'rs, | 


POD 


; And yet, gave out tly had won the day 3° s 
Although the rabble fossa them fort», | 
j Ot head and ears in mud and dirt. 
They foufed me over head sand cars in.. Wato 
when a, boy, {o that ] am now one “of the mort 
cafe-hardened of the Iidnfides. Pee diary 
To SOUS Es tinn [OF this, word. I know 
eenot, the original: it mut come from 


a birdon its prey. | 
“oF hus‘on fome fivet fwan ortim'roug hare, | 
Joyes bird comes foufing down frorn ùpper air ; 
“Her crooked talons trife the:fearfal prey; * E 
Thewoutof tight the foars > Dryden's ÆEnäd. 

Jove's bird will fovfe upon thestimn'gops hare, 
Aad, tender kids: wit his tharp talons tear. j l 
eee Dryden jun; 

To Souse. v.le \Toufttike with fudden 

violence, as-a bird trikes hisprey! .: | 
- i The*gallant monarch is in arms; | 


*To feuje annoyance that comes near his neft. Shak. 
SOUSE. ady, With fudden violence. “A 


smlowmword.. a 


a owl >. dad wi : 
Such paket privats ftudy of the Greet», 
And, looking full at ev'cy mah they meet, 
Ron fcufe agairit His chaps, who ftands amaz‘d, | 
¿To find they did not fee, but only gaz‘d. Young, 
SOUTERRAIN. in. f. [ foucerrain,|Fr.] A 
grotto on¢avern an.the.ground. Not 
wWEnglime fos: eaid 
` "o Defences agiinit extremities ‘of ‘heat, as fhade, 
TY grottos, oF fautérrains; are neceflary prefervatives of 
healthses? . TA | Arduthnt 
SOUTH, 2.7. [pu'SsSaxon's/uydpDutch ; 
Jud, French.) e] 


oppofed to north. 
“ “Eaft-and weft have no certain points of heaven, 
but north’and fiutb-aresfixed’s and feldam the far 
fouthern people chave invaded. the northern, but 


© *contrariwife. 
2.. The fouthet regions of the globe. 


“The gueen of the jourh. Bil las 
Ptr From the nort!rto call 
Decrepit winter, from the futb to bring 
Solftitial fummec’s heat. + Ailton. 


3--/The wind'that blows from.the fouth. 
All the contazionof PG eed light onyou, | 
You thames of Rome, you! 
SOUTH. adj. [from the noun.) Southern i 
meridional. . 
Ohe inch of delay mote is 2 /outh-fea. Shaker. 
How thy garménts are warm, when he guieteth 
thevearth by the fourbowind. Foby xxxvit, 19, 
Mean while the /aetb wind rofe, and with black 
WINGS, oa) l 
Wide hovezing, all the cloudstogether drove. Mii 
SoutH. adv. | fj 
1.. Towards’ the fouth. 
Mis regiment lies haf a mile 
South from the mighty power of the.king. 
í Shakejpeare’s Richard IIl. 


-D o o 


2. From the fouth. 
Such fruits as you appoint, for 
gather in a fair and dry day, and when the wind 
bloweth not fourbe “Bacon. 


SourHea’st. 2. f [ fouth and eaft.}%>The 
point between’ the eaft ‘and /fouth ; the 
point of winter fuurife, . | 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall apainft 
the fouti or foutheajt funy doth haften their ripen- 
ing. Bacon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards 
the joutheaf?, the Jonian towards the fuuth, and 
the Adriatick on the northeat fid2, were com- 
mauded by three different Hations,  Arburknt, 


long keeping, 


Butlers _ 


“ fous, OF deont down, -Fr:y To fall as 


1. The part where the fun is to ug. at ‘noon: | 


Bacer.' 


S bakefp» Coriolanus. 


ŞOU 


SOUTHERLY; adj. [from feuth.] 
1. „Belonging to any of the points deno- 
_minated from the fouth ; not abfolutely 
fouthern. 
2. Lying towards the fouth. 
Unto fuch as live under the pole, that is only 
..north.which is above them, thatis only feurberly 
which ‘ig betow them! ' Breava. 
-Two other country bills give us a view of the 
moft eafterly, wefterly, and fourberly parts of Eng- 
land. * myw Graunt. 
3.. Coming from.about the fouth. 

J am but madnorth, northweft:.when the wind 
` ÎS fourberly, 1 know a hawk from-a hand{aw. 
R. i Skake/peare’s Hamet. 

So'o THER Nadj [pudenne, Saxon; from 
Ah bidai 
r. Belonging to the fouth ; meridional. 
Frowning ‘Autter fecks the fourbern phere, 
And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholefame year. 
» lace & ' Dryden. 
z. Lying towards the fouth. 
09 Why mourn! not for thee, 
Ana with theycutbern clouds contend in tears ? 
' Stake/pcare’s Kenry VI. 
3. Coming from. the. fouth. 
wm Mens bodies, are ‘heavier when. foutbern winds 
blow than whenmorthern. Bacon's, Natural Hiflory. 
SOUTHER NWoOOD. pa. f. [ puSennpudn, 
Saxon ; abrotanum, Latin, ] 
This plant agrees in moft parts with the worm- 
wood, from which itis not-eafy to'feparate it. Millers 
So'uTHING. adj. [from the noun.] Go- 
ing towards the’fouth. 
~ “YP wilk conduét thee on thy way, 
When next the fourbing fun inflamesithe day, 
j £ Lryden. 
So’urmins. 2. A- Tendency to the fouth, 
Not far from Hence, if} obferv'dvarighit 
The fowrbing of the {tars.and polar tight, 
Sicilia. lies. Dryden's FE neid. 
SOuTAMOST, adj. [from /outh.] Furthett 
toward the fouth. 

ext Chemos, th’ obfcene dread of Moab’s fons, 

From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 

OF foutbm f Abarim. Milton. 
Sou THSAY. mfe [properly forh/ay.} Pre- 

diction. 

AM thofe were idle thoughts ‘and Fantafies, 

Devices, dreams, Gpinions unfuund, 

Shews, vilions, /authjays, and prophecies, 

And all that feigned isy as leafings, tales, and liese 
| l Vairg Queer. 

To So uTBsSaY. v. n. [See Sootusay.] 

Topredi&. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might calily be Cavriedint >the fuperitition Of fouth- 
Saying by names. ` „` . Cama'en. 

So UrHSAYER. 2. f. [properly /oorh/ayer. 
Sce Soornsayver:} A°predider. 

So'UTHWARD. n. f The fouthera regions. 
Countries are more fruitful tothe furhward than 

_ inthe narthernparts, Raleigh's Mif. of the World. 

Sourmwaen. adv. [from fouth.| To- 
wards the fouth. 

A prifoner in a room twenty foot fquare, is at 
liberty to walk“ twenty foot fouthward, but not 
northward. ; Locke. 

Etery life from the dreary months 
Flies confcious fourhevard. Thomjon's Wintera 
SouTHwe st. mf. [ fouth and) vefi. | 
Point between the fouth and weit; win- 
ter fun-fer. atte) 
‚i Paenice isan haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the fort) wef. Acli, xxvii. 125 
_ The planting of trees warm upon a wall againit 
the fouth or fouthcat fun, doth haften thei? com- 
ing on ahd ripening; and the foutheat js found to 
be better than the fourbqwef, though’ the fourhore? 
be the hotter coalt. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


1 ^ “SOU Ee 


3 OW 

SOUVENANCE.: in. Jaa[French.]. Re- 
membrance; memory, .A‘French word 
which, with many more, is now happily 

difufed, i 

If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance, 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 
And ail thy wrongs will wipe out of my fouvenance. 
Spenfers 
Gave wondrous great countenanceto the knight, 

That of his way'he had ro fexwenanre, 

Nor care of vow'd revenge. Spenfer. 
Sow.n. f. (rogn, Sax. foeg, auwe, Dutch. ] 
1. A female pig; the female. of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, /ows much lefs. 
Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
A fw beneath an oak fhall lie along, 

All white herfelf; and white her thirty young. 

; Dryden. 

For which they fcorn and hate.them worfe 

Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. . Hudibras. 

The few ge ders hora has fomething mufical in 

it, but this is feldom heard.’ ` Addifen's Speéfater. 

2. Perhaps from fow might come fowen, 
Jen, fwine ; ypina, Saxon. 

And waft thou fain 

To hovel thee with favine, and rogues forlorn, 

In fhort and mufty raw ? Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. An oblong mafs of lead.) | 4infaworth. 
4. [millefeda, Lat.] An infe&t; a mille- 

ede. Ainfrorth. 


SowBrEAD. n.. fa [oyclamen, Lat] A 


plant. 
To SOW. v. n. [ /aian, Gothick ; yapan, 
Saxon ; fayea, Dutch.] To featter feed 


in order to a harveit. 

The one belungeth unto them) that ifeek, the 
other unto them that have found»happinefs.: they 
that pray do but yet ow, they thatigive thanks 
declare they have reaped. Hocker. 

They..thac /cw in tears fhall reap in Joy. 

Pfalm cxxvi. £. 

He that_fcqwetb to his flesh, thal! reap corrup- 
ticn; but he that fiwerb tothe fpirit, thall reap 
life everlafting: Gel. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in 
mercye Hof. 

To Sow. v. a. part. pafi. foun. 
3. To fcatter in the ground, in order to 
growth; .to.propagate by feed. 
Liketwas not to be found, i 
Save inithatfoilwhere all good, things did grow, 

And freely fprung out of the fruitful ground 

As incorrupted nature did them fow...F¢iry Queen. 
From Srelanaycome I,with my, ftrength, 
And reap the harve(t which that-rafcal foz'd. 


s Shakefpeare. 
1 few my lawin you, and itpthall bring, fruit in 
you. ? 2 Ejer. 


Many plants which grown the+hotter countries, 
being feryin the colder, .willy-being fwa of feeds 
late in the fpring, come up, and abide mcft.part of 
the fummer. 4 Bator. 

When to turn 
The fruitful foil, and when to Sre the corn, 
I fing, Mecznas. 
The proud mother. views her precious brood, 
And happies branches, which fhe never_fow'd. | 
, Dryden. 

2. To {pread ; to propagate. 

Frowardnefs is in his heart : he devifeth mifchief 
continually, he fowsrb difcord. 
To faw a jangling, noife of words unknown. 

Mikon. 
Since then they ftand fecur'd by being join’d, 
*Twere worthy a king's head to fiw divifion, 
And feeds of jenloufy, to loofe thofe bonds. Rewe. 
Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 
And few diffenfon in the hearts of brothers. 
Addifin’s Cato. 

3. To impregnate or ftock with feed. 

He hhall give the rain of thy fced, that chou fhalt 
few the ground withal, Voiab, xux, 23. 


Dryden's Georgichs. 


Prov. Vie 14." 


. 
SPA 
The intelle€tual faculty is a goodly field,, eapa- 
ble of great improvement; and it is the -worft 
hufbandry.in the world to few it with trifles or 
impertinencies. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
4. To befprinkle. 
He fow'd with ftars the heav'n, thick as a field. 
Miltcn. 
Morn new fcw'd the earth with orient pearl. - 
Milton. 
To Sow. v. a. [for few.} -To join by 
needlework. | 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together 
few'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. Milten. 
To Sowce. v.a. To throw into the water. 
See Sovse. 
He fowced me up to the middle in the pond. 
L' Eftrange. 
So’wer. n.f. [from jow. ] 
1. He that fprinkles the feed. 
A frver went forth;to fow. Mat. xiii. 3. 
It is thrown round, as grain byra: fkilful foever. 
i Derbam. 
2. A {catterer. 
Terming Paul and his doétrine a fever of words, 
avery babblerortrifler. Hakewillon Prowidence, 
3- A breeder ; a promoter. 
They are fowers of fuits, which make the.court 
fwell, and the country pine. Bacon. 
So’wins. n.f. Flummery, made of oat- 
meal fomewhat foured: ! 
Thefe fcqwins, that is, lummery, being blended 
together, produce good yeaft. Miortimer’s Hufo. 
See where Norah with the fowins comes. Swift. 
To Sow... v. a. [from fow, as hogs are 
pulled by dogs, Skinner; from fole, a 
irap, a rein, Kenxet.] ‘To pull by the 
Cars. 
He'll go.and fw] the porter of Rome gates by the 
arse Sbakefpeare. 
Sown. The participle of pw. |] 
barbaroufly by Swiftsfor /ewed. 
A goodly country, naturally beautified.with rofes, 
foxun with peafe. s. Heylyn. 
An hundred and: fifty of theis: beds, fown toge- 
ther, made up the breadth and length. ,, Gulliver. 


So’wrnistre. 2. f. [foncbius, Latin.) A 
weed. . 

Sovwrbiftles though coneys eat, yet theep and cat- 

tle will not touch ; the milk of which, subbed on 

warts, weareth) them away, which fheweth it is 

corrofive. Bacen. 


Seaan. n: J. Lfella terre, Lat.] A kind 


of mineral. 

Englith talc, of which the coarfer fort is called 
plaifter; the finer, /pacd, earth-flax, or falaman- 
der’s hair. 


Space. 2. fi [ /patium, Latin/} 
1.°Room ; local extenfion. » 
Space is the relation of diftance between any two 
bodies or points. Locke. 
Oh undiftinguith'd fpace of woman's wit! Shak. 
This which yields or fi.ls all /pace. 


motion. > Locke. 

Space and motion c in’never be actually infinite: 
they have a power oniv and acapacity of being in» 
creafed withoutvends: fo (that no pace can be af- 
figned fo. vait,«but (till a larger.may, be imagingd ; 
no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater velo- 
city oreflawnefs may; ftil),be,conceived. F Bentley. 

2. Any quantity of. place... 

I wouid not be-the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole /pace that’s in the tyrant's grafp, 
And the rich caft to boot. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

There. was but two ways: to: cfcape’s/ the one 
through the woods, about tea miles fpuce to, Walpo. 

Knilles. 

In fuch.a great. ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not polfible they fhould be fo 
adjufted in their fall, but tbat they would lie kol- 


It is ufed | 


Weoodward..} 


Miltons}- 
Pure, fpace is capable neither of refiltance nor ip 


SPA 
low, and many unfilled paces would be interéebted 
amongft them. =, S995 Si. | Barret. 
Meafuring firft withicareful eyes > igg 
The fpace his Spear could reach, aloud hecries.Dry. 
3. Quantity of time. eR 
Theresis a competent time allowed every man ; 
and, as it is certain deathiis the conalufion of it, 
“tis poflible fome fpace before death. = Hlammznd. 
Nine times the /pace that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew °’ 
Lay vanquith’d, rolling in the ficry gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. ” | 5 Mitton. 
In. a lever the motion canbe contineedonly for 
` fo fhort a fpaceyas may be anfwerable to that little 
- diftance betwixt the tulciment and the weight... 
Wilhins's Mathematical Magick. 
God. may, defer his judgments, for atime, and 
give a people a longer /pace of repentance ; he may 
ftay tll the iniquities of a nation be full; but 
fooner or later they have reafon to expect his ven- 
geanees 1A TANTAMp Tillotfon. 
The lives of great men cannot be ‘writ with any 
\» ‘tolerable;degreevof, elegance or exatne(s, ‘within a 
_ fhort /pace after their deceafe, Aduifon's Freeboldcre 
4. A {mall time ;, a while. b 
+ Sith for me yc fight, toime this'grace, 
Both yield, to itay, your deadly ftrife a fpare. 


: Fairy Queens 
Compaffion quell'd Een Ri 
His beft of man, andigave;him: up to. tears 
A [paces till: firmer thoughts reftrain'd excefs Afi/r. 
SPA’CIOUS. adj. [ /pacieux French ;./pa- 
tiofus, Lat.) Wide ; extenfive; roomy ; 
fot Narrow. = Se eee 
The former buildings, which were but mean, 
contented them not: fpacicus and ample churches 
they erected throughout every city. “Hooker. 
Convey your pleafures in.a /pacious plenty ; 
And yet feem cold. i ” Sbakefpeares 
Merab with /pacious beauty fills the fight, ` 
But too much,awe chaitis’d the bold delight.Ccw/cy. 
Like an Englith gen’ral will I die, . 
And all the ocean make my /pacicus grave : 
Women and-cowards on the land may lie; 
The fea "sa tomb that’s proper for the brave.Dry. 
SpaciousLy. adu. [from /pacicus.} Ex- 
tenfively. | TTET 
Sp a CLOUS NESS. im fo [from (patious.} 
Roominefs ; wide extenfion. | 
Spa’ DOLE, x. /. (diminutive of pade.] A 
little Spade... :isonu aandaa ned 
Others deftroy moles with a fpadile, waiting in 
the mornings and evesings for.them. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
SPADE. f [ppad, Sax. /pade, Iflandick 
and Datch.} |. l 
1. The inftrument of: digging. 
Take the air of the carth new turned up, by 
digging with tbe; /padey or ftanding by: him that 
») diggeth. T l F, Pacan. 
yyieMany Iearned men affirm, that fome ifthmes 
have: been. eat through -byi the: fea, and others 
cut by theypade. 433 4 Browne 
His next advance was tothe foldier's trade, 
Where, if,he did not nimbly ply, the /puce, 
‘His Surly officer ne'er fail’dto crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back... Dryden. 
Here nature never diff weoce made 
i Beiwen the fceptie and the {pade. 
122 Aodeer three years-old.» 
3. A fuit of cards. 
SPADE BOWE. 2.f [named fromthe form. } 
‘The thoulder-blade. 
By th" thoulder of a ram from off the right fide 


par'd, | 
Which ufually they boil, the fpade-bone being bard. 
. Drayton. 
SPADYCEOUS. adi. [ fpadiceus, Lat. ] 

Of thole five Scaligeri beheld, thoughiore was 
Jpadiccous, or of a light red, and two inclining’ to 
red, yet was there not any of this complexion 
among thec Brownas Vulgar Errcurs. 

SPADIVLLRe 


yS Wifte 
P 
Linjworih, 
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Srani’cre.m (. { Padille, or epadille, 
ao» Fr.] The ace of {pades at ombre. 
Spacy Ricx.cady.i{pagyriens, Lat. A 
© word coined by Paraceljus from /paber, 
_ a fearcher, Teutohick:]° Chymical. 
Spa’cyerist. 2. f. Achymift. > 
| This change is fo unexampled, that though 
„> among the mote curious /pagyrifts it be very, well 
` known, yet many naturalifts canhot eafily believe 


ite D res RP on 
Spaxe. The old preterite of peak... » 
si e@So fpake th’ archangel Michael, then paus'd.. 
; v l neryo s gMr. 
Searr. nf [-eMaale, Fr.) Shoulder. 
~  Outoftfe, i> 
l © Their'mighty tokes their habergions'difmay'd, 
And naked made'each other's manly fpaller. Farf. 
Sharr or Spelt. n. ATA white, ‘fealy, 
‘Mhining ftone, frequently ufed to promote | 
: the fufion of metals. Bailey. 
* SPAN: 2. /*{(y pan; pponne, Saxon; /pax- 
~~ wa, Tral. pan, Dutch. Perhaps originally 
the expanfion of the hand.) ` 
2. The fpace from the end of the, thumb 
= "tothe end of the little finger extended ; 


mine inches. © 6) Soom 
A*foot, ‘the length*of ft, is’ a'fixth part of the 
fathom’ p a par,’ one-eighth" a" palm, or hand's 
Breadth) ‘one’twenty-fourth; a thumb’s breadth, 
‘nor inch one: feventy -fecond 37 and 1a forefinger s 
breadth, one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 
Will you with counters fum | 
The vaft proportion of his infinite, 
And buckle in a wafte moft fathomlefs 
With fpans and inches fo diminutive 
As fears and reafons ? ` Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the ftretching of a fpan 
Buckles in his fum. of age. 
When I removed the one, although but at the 
diftance of a fpan, the other would fand like Her- 
cules’s pillar. Sritwn. 
2. Any fhort duration. 
You have fcarce time 
To ftealifrom (pirituahleifure a brief foan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shak. Henry VIM: 
The wirgin’s part, the mother, and the wife, 
So well the ated in this pan of life. Waller. 
Then confcience, unreftrain’d by fears, began 
*Toftrecck/her limits, andextend'the pan. Dryd. 
Life's butafpansW lh every inch enjoys Fargubsr. 
Jo SPAN. ù. a. 
t. To meafure’by the hand extended. 
Oft on the well-known {pot I fix my eyes, 
And fpaw the diftance'that between us lies. Tickel, 
x. Tomeafare.* ` A sd 
My Surveyor is falfey the o'ét-great cardinal 
* = Hath-thew'd him gold; my life is [panad already. 
nor 7 . bony "Sbakefpeare, 
E Phis foul doth pón theworld; and hang content 
=A From either pole unto the'centre 5 
Wherein each room of *the well-fornifh’d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meafur'd fong 
‘Firtt taughtour Englith mufick how to fpan 
_Worde wich jún note ‘and! accent, not to {can 
"With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and tlong. Mile. 
“Srane The preterite of /pin. See Spin. 
Together furioufly theyvran, 3 
Thattothê ground came horfe and man ; 
The blood out of their he)mets /pan, 
_ ¢ So tharp were their encounters. 
eE r Ton Drayton's Nympbid. 
Seacxcounter.:.)x./ [fromypan, coun- 
» Spa NFARTHING. ter, and farthing. } 
| Aaplaysat which money isthrown within 
row > afpanvor markasito oa sii | | 
n ganii Telbthe king, thatfor his fathor’s.sake, Henry V. 
wa i! §newhofe time boys wenttofpancounter for French 
wi crowns, I amcoptent be hall reign. Shak, Hen. VI, 
444 4G Tf 
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Shakefpeare. | 


SoP A 


Boys thall not play 


| At fpancourter or blowpoint, but thall pay- 


Toll to fome courtier. Donne, 
His chief folace is to fteal down, and play at 
Spanfarthing with the page Swift. 


To SPANE. v. a. To wean a child. ' 
Spans. 2. J. (pange, Dutch.}] This word 
| feems: to have fignified.a clufter of 


bd 


fhining bodies. 

© 'Thedcolours: that, hew beft by* candlelight are 

white, carnation, and a kind of fea-water green j 
«and ouches oaypangs, asithey, are of nv great coft, 

fo they are of moft glory. » \ wou) Bacon. 


kle; a Iccket; whence ober /pangen, ear- 
rings] ie 4 ks MF 
t. A fmaf! plate or Bofs of fhining metal. 
2. Any thing fparkling, and fining» 
As hoarysfrott with Jpangles doth attire | 
_ The moffy branches of an oak half dead. Fairy'Q. 
_. Thus.in a ftarry night fond children cry 
For the rich /paneles that adorn the fky. Wallet. 
~The twwinkiing Jpangles, the ornaments of the 
upper world, lofe their beauty and magnificence : 
Vulgar fpeRators fee them butasia confufed huddle 
vof petty illuminants. Glaxville. 
That now tcheidew with fpanglesdeck'd the ground, 
Aifweeterfpotiof carth was never found. ) Dryden. 
To Sra norte’ w.a. [from the noun.] 
To befprinkle with {pangles or‘ fhining 
bodies. 
‘They never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or jpangled ftarlight theen. Shak. 
`. What kars. do fpargle heaven with fuch beauty, 
As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. Shak. 
Unpin that'/pangled breaftplate which you wear, 
Thatith’ eyes of bufy fools may be {topt. there. 
Donne. 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Ot Argus. Mlion's Paradife Loft. 
Then. appear’d ) 
Spangling the hemifphere, them firft adorn'd 


Withthe bright luminaries, that fet and ro. Mile. 


He cuts out a Glk mantle from:the fkies, 
Where’ the moft {prightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
| This he with starry vapours /pangles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, rife, and fall. 
: Cowley. 
_.. The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etheria! fky, 
And fpangled heav'ns, a thining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addifon. 

SPANIEL. n. f. [bifpantolus, Lat. epagneal, 
French. ] 

1. A dog ufed for fports inthe field, re- 
markable for fagacity and obedience. 

Divers days I followed his fteps till Ltound him, 
having newly metwith an excelicnt /paniel belong- 
ing to his dead companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildet men, as 
there are to make fpariels fetch and carry chide 
"em often, and feed em feldom. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

2, Alowgs mean, fneaking fellow; a cour- 
tier ; a dedicator; .a.penfioner; a de- 
pendant; a placeman. 

l mean tweet words, ) 
Low crooked curtefics, and bafe /pamel fawning. 
Sbake/peare. 

1 am’ your [paniel ;} and, Demetrius, 
The more you'beatme Iwill fawn omyon. Shak. 

To SPANIEL. V. n. [from the noun.] To 
fawn ; to play the fpaniel. 

SpanisH Broom. n- f. [genifia juncea, Lat.] 
A plant fo called; asbeing a native of 
Spain. | Miller: 

SPANISH Fly. n: J (cantharis, Lat.] |A 
venomous fly that fhines like gold, and 


“Spur, n. f. 
i. Marcafite. 


To SP aR. U. 7 


SPA 


„breeds in the tops: of afhes, olives, &c. 
Tt is ufed to raife blifters. 


Spanish Nur. mf. | f/yrinchinm, Latin: ] 


A plane. ° Miller. 


Sepa NKER. n. JO A {mall coin. 


Your'Curé too-eofts you but a [panker Denbam. 


SPANNER. 2. fe The lock of a fufee or 


„carabine. Bailey. 
»aeMy prince's courtis now fulkef nothing but buf 
Coats, fpannersyand mutket: refts. Howel. 


Spår ifa mixed body, confitting of cry ftal, in- 
corporated fometime: with lac ura, and fometimcs 
with other mineral, ftony, earthy, or metallick 
matter: ; Woodward. 

Some ftones, as fpar of lead, diffolved in proper 
menftruums, become falts. Newton's Optichse 

2. [parri Dutch.) ‘A {mall beam ; the 

` bar of a gate. 

To fight with prelufive 

strokes. : 

Yo Spar... a. [ypapnan, Sax. /perren, 
German. }. Fo fhut ; to clofe; to bar. 

And if ‘be chance come when Iam abroad, 
Sparre the yate falt for fear of fraud ; 

Ne forall his worit, nor for his beft; h 

Open the, door at his requcft. Spenfer*s Pafforalte 
Six,gates i’ th’ city with maffy ftaples, 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Spar up the fons of Troy. - Shakefpearee 

Yet for the yode thereat half agatt, 

And Kiddiethedoorfparrcd after.her taft. Spenfere 


Spa RABLE. 1... [ppanpan, Saxon, ta 


faften.}] Small nails, 


Spa RADRAP. x. f [In pharmacy.] A 
cerecloth. 
With application of the common fparadrap for 
iffues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 
Wifeman's Surgerye 
To SPARE v.a: [rpanan, Saxon ; /paeren, 
Dutch ; ¢pargue,. French. ]} 
1. To ule frugally » not to wafe; not to 
confume. 
Theu thy father’s thunder didft not pare. Milte 
2. ; To have unemployed’; fo fave from any 
particolar ufe. i 
All*the'time he could (pare from the neceflary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beftowed on prayer, 
and ferving of God: he'oftentimes {pent the night 
alone in church, praying ; his head-piece, gorget, 
and gauntlets lying by him. Knollese 
He had no bread to'fpares L’Eftrange. 
Only the foolith virgins entertained this foolif 
conceit, that there might be an overplus of grace 
{uficient to fupply their wants but the wife knew 
not of any that they had to /pare, but fuppofed all 
that they had little enough. 'Tilletfon. 
Let a pamphlet come ina proper juncture, and 
every onc who'can (pare a hhilling thall be a fub- 
{criber. Swift. 
3-. To, do without ; to lofe willingly. 
I could have better /par'd a better man. 
Shakefpeare's Herry IV. 
For his mind: I do not case, ` 
That "s a toy that I could fpare5 
Let his title be but great, 
His clothes rich, and band fi¢neat. Ben Fonfone 
Senfe of pleafure' we may well 
Sfare out of life perhaps, and not repine ;' 
But pain is perfcét MIRR. 
Now fhe might /parc the ocean, and oppole 
Your condu& to the fierceft of her foes. Waller. 
The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend ; 
Nor can we [pare you lung, tho oftén we may lend. 
: Dryden. 


{OMe 


4 Toomit; to forbear. 
We might have /par'd our coming. Milton. 
Be pleas‘d your politicks to fpare ; ; 
< [mold ¢nough, and can my felf take cares Dryden. 
Te ATESA TO 


f sp AY 2 Ap ia® sipa? 


. To ak OS- 5 toifórbéar’ to treaty! moved; for which puspofe there were fet forth ten | SPARK.) uy, . [rpearcas Saxon; ¥ uc be 
“with pity ; not'to AiG uoti to dettray; |! Mere chambers l = Bacon || Dute eine yon MbécT lo se $ 
Learning feems more adapted? to’ the” female 


| 
LANI 


ra A.fmèll particle. of > fire, = or. , dtindledd 
| .tetatterria i]! iinn t ye! banio daow fT 


If lany marvel howsa things jn, Ke all 
could import any gicat danger, they m nas 


to “ofe wit CV ` C A Pet 
Spare us, good Lord. Comida. Prayer. 
Who will-fee.gh¢idifciplne of widgm oven mune 

beart, that they/pure.me nug fonapyjgnoganyes ? 


| world chan ethe malè, becauie they Have more 
Jie time upon their handstand lead more fe- 
dentary Wieso = rra gU  Addifonis Splat 


a} Sen y Lo my fpare bors you've had your part; 


Ecclus. xxii, peys" | ‘pot fo much b yw {mall the fpar t u 
Doth `na: each took a Alath of- lightding feel, t EEI AD f siia ts 3% EH ws i $ 85 ee 3l f bingi a a ane tát 4 fot ras ia $ | 
Which fpares the body’ s heath, but pin id as 3. Lean; wanting fleth ; micilene ive? 7) sie kir ab ut to VEN thinking that ar 
e eaveksn he eare a queen, m dros s of tears l'IPtûrn 
Dim fadnefe dia not pare (0) give Mme your foore Ae nen ni pha na oTo pass Ot A y my Crop Shab foare 
Celcftim vifaces. an " Mikoa l E as Name Were liäbletto -fi s wai J UAA l J was ‘ie fongettat oF the ne walc 
Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles. won fi ope vie $ g Snin 1d" ee cro i men’ $ di tempers former paidia to ee mes 
Than in reftoring fuch as. are undone : Enor ioith mai Samos S “Fianrencs. Len! King Charles. 


Tvgers have eSutage, and the rugged bear’ 
Bur man alone can whom he conguers paré: Wall. 
6. To grant; to ‘allow ;' to indulge. | 
Set me in the semoteltyplace. . i 
That Neptune's frozen arms cm beace.s ‘tx i 
Where angry Joveigid never/parevy 
Oce breath of kind and temperate aike, Rafey, 
7. To forbear to infi& or impofe. Na 
Spare my remembrance’; ‘twas a “guilty day's 
Ans ftill the blush hangs) heres, Drs. sill for Love. 
Ofpcre this greaty this goods thie aged kittie ys 
And Jpare your toul.the crime | Dryd. wees: Frier. 
Spare my fight the piin 
OF feeing what a world of tears it, Colts 3 you. Diya. 
Yo Spare. U. 2. 
1. To live frugally; to be parfimonioas ; ; 
to be not liberal. , v 
H’ has wherewithal: in him’ ° 
Sporing would fhow a worle {in than ilf diine. 
t i Shaldpcare. 
Thofe wants, which’ they rather feared than’ felt, 
wouldwel! enough be Err by paring and, pa? 
tience. Kaclles. 
In thefe relations, ene ji he be more fparirg, 
his prédeceffors Were very nuYnErOus, 
Brown’: WulgarsE prours. 
Our laboure"hate and carle every morning, 
Midh winter frofts; then chad aridted withyparing. 
Rite to our toils. O: way. 
God hasyndt been {9 -/Sering sto iien td make 
them barely two-legged CTeatureds andsleftsit to 
Ariforle to make them rational. >)‘, |) Locke. 
When they difcover the patonate defire of fante 
in the ambitious man, they- becomé! {paring and 
feving in theircommendations; they envy him the 
fatisfaGtion’of an applaufe. | Addifan. 
Now a refervoir, to keep and./pare ; 
The next.a fouctainfpeuting tbrough bis heit. 
Dote. 


Z.G 


No fatute in hig favour fays. ase i 
How free orifrygal.] shail pa my days; s+ l 
I who at fòometimes fpeod,yat others Jarry. 
Divided oetween carelefiness andi care. pP ope. 
2. To forbear; to be {crupulous. 


His foiders /paredinat to fay! chat they fhould be | 


uokindly-dealt with, if chey were defrauded’of the 
{poil. Knilles. 
To pluck and eat. my fill Lifpared note.» Milton. 
3. Toute mercy to forgive} torbe tender. 
Dheirking, out of aprincely feeling, was “Baton 
and com:paMionate towards his pal cee atone 
SPARE. adj. 
3. Scanty; not abundant; parfimoniou: ; d 
frogal. 
He was fare but difcreet of fpeech, bettez' con- 
ceiying than delivering; cqually (Jot and Kind. 
Carews Survey of Cornwell, 
Men ought to beware, that they uli: not etercile 
and a fparc diet both. Bacon's Natural Hifsry. 
Join with thee calm peace and gutet ; 
Spare fa%, that oft with gods doth diet: Milton. 
Tse matlers of the world were bred up With /pare 
diet; and the young genticmen of Rome felt no 
want of ftiengtt, beciufe they ate but once a day. 
Lorie. 
2. Superfluozs ; unwanted. 
e If that nb [pate clothes he hdd to give, 
His own coat he weuld cut, and ic diftribute glad. 
Sp. sf F. 
As anytf our Gck waxed well, he might berc- 


a a ee oe 


So [an agtheeypare Caffius. | Sbahalp Sule Cafar? i 


_ (Ais vilage, drawn be eltito harp anu fparcy.: 
His arnis clung. to his fe ‘Milton Paradie e Loft. 


Dié 
SPARE. 2.7. [fromthe verba]; Pasi Í 
rugal noi ; hufbandry., 
Since uncheckt they h mays) 
oT hey therefore will make ftill his goods theif Preys 
Without all pare or end. ‘Chapman. 
„A Oe victuals failed uss, quel: we had n made good 
Spare. at. them, ‘ Bactn. 
Eras Bef, [fiom pare] “One, who 


sihavoids expences’ as 


Noti ìn u 


Es watag? 


adiorBy nature far from profufiony: and Vet agreater 


/afpurcr than adaver; for thonghwhe bad duchemé ans 
to accumulate; ‘yet, bis: forts; ‘garrifonsywandshis 
r feattings, whereumhe was aply. Soep -coyld 

_, Rot but foak his exchequer. ; Wotton, 


SPA RERIB. n./. [pare and rið.) Seme |; 
part cut-off from shebi ai Sparerib 
of pork: k: j ark X 

SRARGES A” CTION. 7: AT = 
These OF {prinkHing: yri migoaa 

SPARING. adj. [from /pare.] + 

IeeScarce ; little. 

Of this there isewith You. paring memory, or 
ne pbu€we have latge Py P theréof.. Baton. 

2. “Schary’ mow plentiful. | 

Hi mach excrete, then ufe a plentifia ier 3 T 
‘if [paring diet, then tittle exereife. ` Bacon. 

Good air, paitary groves, and paring: tiet, fuf- 
‘cient to’ makeh you faneg yore one of ma y 
of the derem ; z! EEn 

J- Parfimonious 5 not liberal. 

, Virgil being fo very paring of. Kis rad ‘and 
cleaving fo much to be imagined: by the reader, ‘can 
“'nidvér be $rap fated . as, „he, ought i in, anys modern 
tongue. * Dyyden. 
Though. ating of hts grate, t tü ‘mifthier Dent, 
He fection’ oes a goad" with good intent. Dryden. 


Sit A RINGLY. adv. Tiom jparing. l, 
. Nor abundantly. . 
L y Giye us leave ~ ji 
Freely to render ‘what we have in charge ; 
Or fall we fparing ly. fhew you far off "| 


oe 


Nn 


The dauphin’s meaning ty, Shukefpeare's Hary Vii 


The borders whereoniy ou plane ¢ruitstipesthduld 

be large, and fet with fine flowers} but thinand 

= fparirgly, \eR they dectice te trees 3B acem Ee fays. 
2. Frugallys* parfimoniaully ;not*favithly, 


Higa tipes of honour were “inthe king's mi-i. 


nority Jparirigly granted, becaule dignity then wait- 
ed on defert: Hoyward. 


But lefs condemn wiicm thou dot not approve. 


Denbam.| 


[SPA RKTE. IWA [from park] Ps 


3. With Ablinence., mhs bayer weal 
Chitan: are obliged HO tafte even thei innocent 

pléatureg, of iab ët par ny lya 
4. Not wich great frequency. 
The tnotauty vf aygrage fearence, afletted by 


S 


Lucan, is more /paringly ufed by Virgil. Dryer. | 
Our (acraments, Which Had been frequented with” 


fo'nruch zeal, were approached more /paring/y. 
Attechury. 
5. Caatioufly ; tenderly. 


Speccb of touch towitds thers ould be/paringly 


ufed 5 sar difcourfe ought to.be ds a feid, without 
com ng ‘home to any man. Bact’ sv E fays. 


im anys 


» Commend but /paring/y whom: thou! doft ldyc; | 2. Showy ; 


dAualary. 


IMIP Leef guide, Crome what forced’ unkiiowke 
Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birthedifelbi&s -* } 
pê And firth few Seating packs about werejbtown R 


i \ Big with the fam-sithat to-ourruin vole. Dry bea. 
l ,41>Qh,, may Some. fpark of..youg.ccleftial fire 4 3 


The lat, the mernet, of yourfons Perel, Ofte 
2. Ns en fhining 7 Mth Pye i 


We have, -here and” Ra a Feile ear 
fone fodk of bright’ Kn Sib ledges! ir Tighe, 


3. Any thing ufe pihai: N J yi ay 
If any ipartlok life bet yee Femainin 


ait Sree ie n fry Ffeat E, thitherg 
; £ ak le 
4. “AK lively," ma aip ‘fplendid,; Se ah 


At.is commonly ufed in, contempt... 
How many. huffing Jparks have we, fcen, that ins 
mnt day Mave been both the idols and the {carn 
of the fame flavese, ot y olf Efirange. 
1e A fart, like thee, of the. manki e ser 
Fe pi G3 aw VIr EpDrysin.. 
As for thedifputes of tharpers, we don’t rea of 
any provifions made for the honours ahiiachip act 
“The fine fparks;, and deanei ety 
“Drip from the: fhaulders to the.toes.. K as 
I, who havet been the poet's /park to-day yy 
Will now, become the champion of his play. 
Granville. 


E>, l Unlucky as’ Fungafo in the ‘plays, £ 1 nod WF 


 Thele parks with aukwardwvanity, difplay. ooo, 

What the fine gentlemen wore yefRerday. "ot Pope 
ç. A lover, <Qoitniwe tree} ya. ; 
To SPARK. v. n. fifromethe noun. ] To 

emit particles of fire 3 to are pc "Not 


in ufe. 


Fair is my loja i i naa am : 
When the Tole, iu Ler thefk, ARBES Ss, ow 


Or in her eyes, the fire, of love: doth park., Spewlers. 
Spa‘ RK PUL adj.. MaK E Live- 
ly; brifk; airy. Not ufed. wasi 0 2) 
Hinberta will our'fperd fil youth itche thelr 
great grand tathers Englithy. who shademore caren 
to do well thanrtorfpeak'midion=like: 
Camden's iai.. 
S PA RKTSHS adj. [from park, ] 
katit gay. “A low wórd.^'Te is com-. 
moaly, applied. to mney rather than woe -` 
men. ‘Siempre stOts mo 
majs any thing more fparki(b. and better humoéred: 
ethan Venus's® vatcatting het ty inthe defarts of 
whibya? i alfe., 
well dreffed ; fine. i ; ; 
. A daw, to be parkih, trick" hime” up with 
all the gay feathers he coutd muter. L" Efprange,. 


T3 


1. A fpark;'a {mall particic:of fires: 
Tes with repeated ftrokes, jc | 
Of clafhing flints, their hidden fires Am 
i Shert'flame fseceeds ; a bed of wither’d dines 
The dying yparklesi in. their fall receives-t » 
Caught into lfe, in fery fumes they me: 
And, ted with ftronger food, iiv ade the kies: 
ys 1 kitte 
2. Any enindue particles tO a39 
To detract from the dipnity thereof, were toire 
jureeven God himfelf, who, being that light which, 
none can approach unto, hath fentout thefe lights 
whereof 


ivry 


- 


ee — — = —<«_ —— 


SIP 7AP i 
] ble, even, as:fo m er hl, 
E een 


ountain from which.they 


whereof, 
Me. u € 
rife. p A 2 a Ao Hooker. 
When reafon's lamp, which, like the fun in fky, 
Thr ughout rran’s littlewasld her beams did {pread, 
Ts now beeoinesa [punk which doth lie +y 
Under the aines, halt extinćbaod dad». Davies. 
“AN t then thy once-loy’d Eloifa fee,! 
Jt will be Ren no crime to gaze omme s 
See from my Cueek the tranGent rofes die,’ 
See the lait ypardie langwithin my eyes Pope. 
To SPARKLE. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To emit fparks.; ~~ l 


Å p wie 


z. To ifue iv {parks. l 7 
aS The bold defign SORE a 
/Pleas'd highiysthatesinternaltftates and joy © 
Sparkicdsinsall-theinreyes: guys teem A | Miltor. |i 


3» Podhine; toghitters > © oe 
Achair feew ina microfeope lofes its formerto- 
„lours ud istin agreat’méafure pellacid, with a mix- 
ture of fome.bright parting colours, fuch as‘appear 
K? fronaythe,1eiraction of diamonds. -> Locke. 
-$i Bolitnius isa facyoung'gentioman, who fpurales 
in-aik the dbining- things ot dreis and’equivage. = 
AÀ y Ya i Watts. 
4 Fosrifeup, as wine when poured into a 


Saggy ER a 
Fre sei ievgy 4 oe Y. kh e ' 
SPARKIINGLY.adv.. [from /par 7a ) | SPAT PERDAS HES. 2. /. [patter andda/p. | 


“With vivid and.awinkling:luitre. 
Diamonds fometimes! would look: more=/park- 
lingigthanthey were wonty and fomctimes far more 
dui than ordinary: et pile te Waliowe ABoyle. 
Spa RKLINGNESS! x! f. [from /parkling.] 
Vivid and twinkling luftre. * ~~ 
Ihave obferved a manifettly greater clearne(s 
and Jparklingnefs at fam? times thah at others, 
though I could not refer it ro th: {uperGuial clearne.s 
or foulnéfs of the ftone. “© 5 * © SSN Bye. 
Sra’rrow. x. /:[ppeanpa, Saxon; pafer, 
Latin.) A fmall bird. 0) >. 

- Difmay'd not this i` a 
Macketh and Banquo? Yes, z- (hone 
"AS fearr-cu; gaglesy or the haresthe lione. 5 bakefp. 
There ds great probability that a thousand par- 

+ ¢ 3 Poa. i ey i E 
_ycts will fly away at the fight of a hawk among 
j "o kyo AET d Watts. 
SPA RROWHAWK or SPA RHAWK.. 2. f. 
fy peanharoc, Sax.) “Bhe. female of the 
nuket nawk. Loy rsi Hanmer. 
Spa RrowGRrass. 2. fa [corrupted from 
T afparagus. | phe a 
Your infant’ peafe to fparrowpraff prefer, | 
Which'to' the fupper"you may bef defer? "King. | 
Sea eax. ad. [from par.) Confifting of 
s» Spar. 6 aĝa 


In whbicht manner par is ufually found herein, 


and other minerals, or fuch as are of fome obferv- 
w “able figure; of whichort are the'fparry ftriæ, or’ 
icicles, called’ ftaleQt tz: | Wocdward. 
Spas imf [/pafae, Fr. oraspe.) Corn- 
+ volfion; violent and involuntary con- 
traction of any part. 
y All the maladies 
Of ghaftly /pafm, or racking torture, qualms ` 
Of neart-fick azony. Miton. 
Wosndsare fubje& to pain, inflammation, /pa/m. 
a: Wifeman's Surgery. 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe 
wind occafions a fpafm or convulfon in fome part. 
à - ’ Arbuthnot. 
Spa’smonicx. adj. [ /pa/modique, Fr. from 
Jpalm.| Convulfive... > n 
Seat. . The ‘preterite of pits 
And when he had/puron the ground, he’anointed 
hig eyes. i bars 9 Gofpel. 
Sest. n. f. Theyóung thell ‘fith. 
A ‘reticulated film found upon fea-thells, and 
afvally fuppofed to'be the remains of the'veficles of 
Cie par of fome fort of hhell-fith. Woodw. t Foffils. 
x 


- 


: 


To Spa rrer.w. a|r pat, spit, Saxon. ] 
Itu To fprinkle with,dirt, or any thing of- 


12. To thnow.out.any-thing offenfive. . 
j; 

l 
13. Fó afperfe; to defame. 

Ta SPATT ER. v.n. To {pit; to {putter as 


SIPTA? 


To SPA TILATE. .v. r. [/patior, Latin.) ; 


To rove ; to range; to ramble at large. 
A word not uled. , 
Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, oran immoye- 
| able pdfture of the body, caufed by the fixing of the 
mind. upon, one -cogitation, ,whereby.,it, dothy not. 
| fpstiate and tran{cure Bacon. 


i 


Confined to a narrow chamber, he could /patiate | 


at large throu ghthe whole univerfe. Bentley. 


fenfive. i ' 
i The.payement.fwam,in,blood, the walls around 
Were fpatter'd o'er with brains. Adadifon. 


{His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his 
friend ihis backward voice is to partir foul 
fpeeches,,andtto detract. 


at anything. naufeous, taken into the 
moth. R 
tao om They fondly thinking tovallay 
oTheis-anpetite with guit, intead_ of, fruit 
Chew's ibitfersathes, which th’ offended tafte 
With /pattering naite rejected. Miltor. 


Coverings for the legs by which the wet 
is kept, off.» 
SPaTTLING "Poppy. n. f. [papaver fpu- 
menm.) ‘White behen: a plant which is 
a fpecies of campion. me Miller. 
SPA TULAn nef (/patha, Jpathula, Lat. ] 
A (pattlesor flice. ` 
| Spatulasis <anvinftrument ufed by apothecaries 
and furgeons:in fpreading plaitters or ftirring me- 
dicines 'togecher. Quincy. 
> Im raifng up the hairy fealp: fmooth with my 
Spatula, "I could difcover no fault in the bone. 
TA Wifeman's Surgery. 
Spa’van.nf, [epavent, French; /pavano, 
Italian.] This difeafe in horfes is a bony 
“excrefcence, or cruit.as hard as a bone, 
thar grows’on the, infide of the hough, 
not far from the elbow, and is gene- 
rated’ of the fame matter by which the, 
bones or ligaments are nourithed : it is 
“at. firft like astender griftle, but by de- 
grees comes to hardnefs.,. Farrier’; Dif. 
+. They,’ve all new legs and Jame ones;.one would’ 
take.it, 
Thatwever faw them pace before, the foavin | 
And: fpringhalt reign'd amang them. Shakelpeare. 
If it had "been a /pavin, and the afs had peti- 
tioned for another farrier, it might have been’rea- 
firnable. L’Ffrange. 
Saaw. n. f- [from Spaw in Germany.] A 
place famous for mineral, waters ; any 
mineral water. 


To Spawr. v. 2 [f pæchan, ito fpit, 
Saxon.] «To throw moifture out of the 
mouth. | 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken /pawlings fhine. 
wer Dryden: 
What mifchief can the dean have done-him, 
That Trantas calls for vengeance on him? 
Why matt he putter, ypriwh and Naver it, 
In vain, againft the people's fav'tite ? Swift. 

SPaWwt. a. fa [ypatl, Saxon.] Spittle ; 

moilture eje&ted fromthe mouti. 
Ofiipittle the juftrztion makes ; 
Then in the /paw/:her midale finger dips. 
Anoints the temple, forehead, andthe lips. Dryds 


SPAWN. nf’ [ fpene, Jpenne, Dutch. J 
1. ‘The, eggs of fith or of frogs. 


` 


To Spawn. v. a. [from the,noun, ] 4 


To SPAWN. v.n. 


1. To produce egos as fifth. . 


SPE 


Masters of the people; 
Your multiplying [paron how can he flatter, +e 
That's thoufand to one good one? Shak. Coriolanus, 
God. faid, let the waters generate 
Reptile, with [pawn abundant, living foul! Milt. 
Thefe ponds, in fpawning time, abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of fpzqyn, Ray on Creaticn. 


2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 


"Twas not.the /pawn of fuchyas, thefe 
That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas, 
And quafh'd the ftern /Eacidese... a Rofccmiman. 
This atheiftical humour was the [pawn of the 
grofs fuperititions of the Romith. church and coust. 
> Tikletfor 


P 


1- To'produceras fifhes do eggs. 
Some report a fea-maid/pacun'at hime Sbake/p. 


12:1 To generate } to bring forth. In‘con- 
Shakefpeare. | 


tempt. ' prg - 

What’ practices fuch principles as thefe may' 
Jpatun, when they are laid out to the fun, you may 
determine. mg x Swifte 


The Ath having /pazuned before, the fry that 
goes down hath had about three months growth 
under ground, when they are brought up agajne 
La eee Brown's Travels. 

2. To iffue ; to proceed. „ In contempt, 

It ts fo ill a quality, and the mother of fo many 
ill ones that [pawn from it, that a child fhould be 
brought up in the greateft abhorrence of it. Lockes 

Spawner. n. f. [from /parwn.] ‘The fe- 
male fifh.). >. ay 

The barbel, for the prefervation, of their feed,. 
both the y/pawner'and the melter, cover their fpawn 
with fand. 23 wW alfon. 

To SPAY v. a. [ pado, Lat.] Tocaftrate 
female animals. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade-s: 
Geld your loofe wits, and ‘et your mu‘e be /pay'de. 

Cleaveland. 

The males “maf -be gelt, and the fows /paygd 5 
the’ payed they efteem as the moft profitable, bde- 
caufe of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To SPEAK. v.n. preterite /pake or /poke s 
participle paflive /pofen. [ypzcan, Sax- 
on; /preken, Dutch. ] ; 
1.°To utter articulate founds; to exprefs. 
thoughts’by words. : 

Speaking is nothing elfe than d fenfible expreffion: 
of the notions of the mind,” by feveral difcrimina- 
tions of ‘utterance of voice, ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral’ determinate fignificancies. : 

Holdem 

Hannah fpake inher heart’; only her lips moved, 

butvher. voice was not heard. 1 Sam. i.'1 3. 
z. To harangue p -to'make 2 fpeechs -> 

Many of the ‘nobility made themfelves popular 
by /peaking in’ parliament’ againft thofe ‘things. 
which were motte grateful to his majefty, and 
which fill paffed, notwithftanding their contra- 
tradition. Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptucus Greck,. 
Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour /pcak. Drydens. 

3. "Fo talk for or.againft ; to difpure. 

A knave*fhould. have fome countenance at hfs. 
friend's requeft. An honet man, fir, is able to 
Jpeak ‘for himielf, when a knave is note 

' í Shakefpeare’s Henry:EV.. 

’ ‘Theigeneraliand his wifc are talking of it; 
And the /peeks for youyftoutly. =  Séake/p. Orbellos 

When herhad no power, 

He wassyour cnemy ; {till [pake againft 
Your libertics and charters. » Shakejp. Coris/anuss. 
4.""Yo'dicourfe ;. to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we'do jpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root, 
That takes the reafon prifoner ? Séat..King Lcare. 

Lotwent out, and /puke unto his fons in jaw. 

Gena xix. 146 
. The 


S PE 


The fire you Speak of, 
Sf any flames of it acne od fortunes, 
"Tif quench it not with water, but with ruin. 
Ber Fonfon. 
E The {cripture peaks only of thofe to whom st 
(peaks. l Hammond. 
They.conld.never be loft bot by an univerfal de- 
luge, which has beenpoken to already. Tillotfor. 
Lucan {peaks of. aspart of Cæfar's army, that 
came to him from the Leman-lake, in the begin- 
ning of che,civil ware Addifor:. 
Had Luther fpoke up to this accufation, yet 
Chryfoftom's example would have, been, bis de- 
fence. Atterbury. 
ç. To give found. 
Make all your trumpets pest, give them alt 
breath, 
-Thoi clam’ rous harbingers of blood and death, 
Shakc{peare. 
G. Jo Speak with. To addrefs; to con- 
verfe with. 
Thou cant not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll fpeck qwith thee at fea. 
Sbhukefpeare't Antory and Cleopatra, 
_ A fpake avithone that came’ from thence, 
That freely render’d me thefe news for trues | Shak. 
Nicholas was by a herald fent for to come into 
the great baffa; Solyman difdaining to fpeat wib 
him himéelf. Knolles. 
To SPEAK. V. a. 


1. Toutter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had /poken good. Eftber, vii. 6. 
Confider. of it, take advice, and peak your 

minds. j Jedges. 
They fat down-with him upon the ground, and 

.omone fpake a word. Sod, ii. 13» 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but /pake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed. AEs, xix. Q 


You from my youth 
_ Hayesknown gnd tried mes /peak I more than truth ? 
Sandys. 

What you keep by you, you may change and 

mend, J 
But words once [poke can never be recall’d.  Valler. 
. Under the tropick is our language /poke, 
"And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 
~~) | Waller. 
He no where freaks it out, or in ‘direct terms 
calls them fubftances. Locke. | 
i” ew Colours fpcak all“ languages, but words are un- 
derftood only by Such aprople or nation.» Spefaror. 
2: Fo proclaim ; to celebrate. 

: It ie my father’s mufick 
To fpeak-your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompented. »Skak. Winter's Tale. 

3. To addrefs ; to accott. 

If he have need of thee, he will déceive thee, 
{mile upou thee, put thee in ‘hope; (peak thee fair, 
and fay, What wantelt thou ? Ecclus. xiii. 6. 

“4. To exhibit ; to make known, 
a ‘Let heav'n's wide circa /peak 


The Maker's high magnificence. 


SPE'AKABLE. adj. [from /peak.} 

1. Poflible to be fpoken. 

a. Having the power of {peech. 
CIUnGa : 


Milten. 


9 
How camft thou peakable of mute? = 
SrEA KER. n. /, [front peak.) 
`+ 1. One that {peaks. — 
asi Thefe..tames grew. fo, general, as; the. authors 
were loft im the generality of /geckers. 
Bacon's Henry VIN: 


Milon. 


io ‘Yn. converfation_ or reading, »find out the true 
fenfe, idea which the fpesker or writer affixes to 
his words. , 4 


Warts's Logick. 

Common jpeakers haveonly one fet of idcas, and 

one fet of words to clothe them.in ; .and.thefe arc 

always ready at the mouth, ai Swift. 

e 2. One,that fpeaks.in any, particular man- 
ner. sian! i , 

tsi Horace’s phrafe is, <$ torret jecur; : 

And happy was that curious fprakere ~ aPriir. 


d 


+i 


3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 


SPE 


tions. 

After my death, I with no other herald, 
No other fpeaker of my living ations, 
To keep minc hanour trom corruption. “Makefp. 


4. The prolocutor of the commons. 


T havesdifabled myfelf, like an cletted /peaker of 
the houfe. Dryden. 


SPEAKING Trumpet, RJ- A ftentoropho- 
nick inftrument; a trumpet by ‘which 
the voice may be propagated to a great, 

» diftance. Wiha 


That with one blaft through ithe whole houfe | 


t> does bound, 
And firit taught freaking trumpet how to found. 
Dryden. 
Spear. n. f. [yfper, Welth; ppene, Sax. 
JSpere, Dutch; pare, old French ; fpa- 
rum, low Latin. ] 
1. A long weapon witha harp point, ufed 
in thrufting or throwing.s, a lance. \ 
Thofe brandithers of fpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our 
hinderers. Chapman. 

Th’ Egyptian like a hill himfelf did rear ; 
Like fome tall tree upon it fcem'd his fpear. Cowley. 

Nor wanted in his gralp 
What feem'd both fhicld and Ipear. 

The flying /pear 
Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope. 

The:rous'’d-up ‘lion, refolute and Aow, 
Advances full on the protended fpcar. | Thomfon. 

2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill 
fifth. . . 

The borderers watching, until they be paft up 
into fome narrow creek, below them caft a ftrong 
corded net athwart the ftream, with which, and 
their loud shouting, they ftop them from retiring, 
until the ebb have abandoned them to'the hunters 
mercy, who, by an old cuftom, thare them with 
fuch indifferency, as, if a woman with child be 
prefent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a 
portion: a point alfo obferved by the {pear hunt- 
ers in taking of falmons. Carew. 

To SPEAR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
kill or pierce with a {pear. 
To, SPEAR. U. ne .To fheot, or. fprout. 
This:ts commonly. written /pire. 
Let them not lie left they fhould pear, and the 


Milton. 


Spearorass. x Ao { pear and gra/s.] 
Long ftiff grafs. 
Tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs to make them 
bleed jand then beflubber our garments with it. 
Shakej/peare’s Henry 1V. 
SPEARMAN. 2. f. [ /pear and man.] | One 
who ufes a Jance in. fight, roye 
The fearman’s arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a.certain wound. Prior. 
SpeaA RMINT. n. f. [mentha Romana;' La- 
tin.] A plant; a fpecies of mint. 
SPE'ARWORT. wif. [ranunculus flammeus, 
Lat.}] An herb. Ainfworth. 


1.|Noting a fort: or fpecies. È 
A [pecial idea is-called bythe fchools-a-fpecies. 
* Watts. 
2.Particular:; peculiar, s 
Moit commonly. with, a, certain fpecia’ grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and. grinning inftead 
of,fmiling. Sidney. 
The feveral books of feripture having had each 
fome,feveraloccafion and particular purpefe which 
caufed,.them: torbe: written, the contente thereof 
are according to the exigence.of that /pecial end 


whereunto they are intended. s EP Hooker. 
) Of. all men: alive, 
I never yet beheld that /pecias, face; 
Which J could fancy more than: any other. 
Shake/peare., 


air dry and fpoil the hoot. Mortinier’s Hufbandry. P 


SPECIAL. adj. [ fpecial, Fr. /pecialis, Lari} 


SPE 


Nought fo vile that on the earth doth tive, è 
But tothe earth fome /pccia/ good doth give. Stake 
The fourth commandment, in, refpeet of ‘any 
one definite and /fecia/ day of every week, was not 
fimply and perpetualiy moral. ` White. 
Our Saviour is reprefented every where in, {crip- 
ture as the ffecial patron-of the poor and the af - 
fi€ted, and as laying their intereft to heart more 
nearly than thofe of any other of his members. 
Atterbury. 


3., Appropriate ; defigned for a particular 


purpele,; aiani sels so0de rd d 
O'Neal, upon! his marriage with a daughter of 
Kildare, was made denizen by a fpecialatt ofepar. 
liament. Jau dires i 3 Davies, 
Such things are evident by natural light, which 
men of a mature age, in the, ordinary ule of their 
faculties, with the common help of mutual fociety, 
May_know and. be fufficiently affured of without 
the help. of any /pecial revelation. Wilkins. 

4. Extraordinary|;,uncommon.. 0 
, ‘That which neceffity of fome fpecial time’€@oth 


; a caule tobe enjoined, bindech no jongerthad dur- 


_ing that times but doth afterward become free. 
d ç 7 A . Hooker. 
Thc other fcheme takes /pecia/ care to attribute 
all the work of converfion to grace. * Hamewnd. 
Though our charity fhould be univerfal,. yet_as 
it cannot be actually exercifed "but on particular 
timesy fovitethould be: chiefly on special opportu- 
nities. © ; O 0808 Sprate’s Semeni. 
b Hailsheg Heboren AsAS 
A paunch of the fame. bulk»before's 
Which ftill he had a fpecialicare . 
To kcep well. cramm'd.with thrifty fares, 
5 oe Hudibras. 
5. Chief in excellence. 5 Tort 
_ The king hath drawn i 
The fpecial head of ‘all the land together. | 
3  Sbakefpeate's Henry YV, 
SPE CIALLY. adu. [from /pecial.] : 
1. Particularly, above others. 

Specially the day that thou ‘ftoodeft before the 
Lord. i Deute 

A brother beloved, pecially to me. © PBil. 16. 

2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly, 

If there be matter of law that carries ‘any diff- 
culty, the jury may, to deliver themfelves from an 
attaint, find it pecially. "Hale. 

SPECIALTY. a. f- [ fpecialit2, Fr: from 
SPECIALITY. pecial.) \Particularity. 

On thefe two generai heads sallnotherifpecialties 

are, dependent. a soy ster eb epee! Hooker. 
c The packet isnot come: -s is 
Where that and other /pecialties'are bounds » Shak. 

Speciality of rule hath: beensnegleéted. Shake/p. 

When men were fure, !thaty in-cafe theyirefted 
upon a bare contract without jpeciality, the other 
party might wage-his:law, they:would not reft up- 
on fuch contracts«without reducing»the debt inte 
a fpecialityy which accordedimany, suitset tse Hale. 

Spe creas. of [peciit Latin. ] iia 
1. A fort ; a fubdivifion of a general term. 

A [pecial idea is called by thefchools a fpecies 3 
it is one common nature that agrees to feveral 
Gingular individual ‘beings: fo horfe is a {pecial 

` idea, or fpccies, as it agrees to Bucephalus, Trot, 
_and Snowball. ` . oo Watts. 
2. Clafs of nature; fingle order of beings. 

He intendeth the care-of /pccics or comman na- 
tures, but letteth loole the guard af individuals or 
fingle exiftensiess 0 ai aeie Driwne 

The Phenix Pindar is awhole fpecies alone. 


) isiti oop Cowley. 
For we are animals no lefs, n 
Although of different /pecies. .  Audibras. 


Thou nam‘ ft a race which muf proceed fiom me, 
Yet my whole fpecies in myfelf I fee. © 4 Drydens 

A mind.of fuperiour or meéaner'capatities than 
human, would..conftitute ;ay difer¢ntyjpecigs, tho’ 
united to a human, body ia the fame laws sof con- 
nexion: asd a mind of human capacities would 
make another fpecies, if united to a diffcrent body 
in different laws of conscxion. e Bentley's Sermons. 


3. Appearance 


SPE 
3. Appearance’ to’ the’ fenfes$ any vifible 
or fenfible reprefentation. . 
and audible is, that the vifible doth not mingle in 
the medium, but the aiibe doth. Bacon. 
__ It is a-moft certain rule, how. much any body 
“hath of colour, fo much hath it of opacity, and 
"By fo. much the more unfit it is to tranfmi€ the 
j eciese oO e TN Ray on the Creaticn. 
C- T'he fpecies of the letters illuminated wich blue, 
“Ei were nearer to the lens than thofe illuminated with 
deep red, by about three inches, or’ three and a 
“> quarter 5* but the’ fpecies of ‘the letters illuminate 


with indigo: and Wiolet appeared: fo’ confufed and |, 


them. 
, ; b KA E \Neaietcn's Opticks. 
4. Reprefentation to the mind. 
Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other 
than the “faculty of imagination in the writer, 
“which fearches over alt the memory for the fpecies 
or ideas of thole things which*it defigns to repre- 

» fenw> . wnet 33 Y a » oy n | Dryden 
5~ Show; vifible exhibition. Not in ufe ; 
and perhaps, in the following quotation, 
-mifprinted for /pe@acles. | 
_Shews and fpecies ferve beit with the people. 


Bacon, 


sindiftin@, that I could not read 


- 


‘6. Circulating money.» + i 
im @Asothere was ‘inthe fplendour of ithe Roman 
empire alefs quantity of current fpecies in Earope 
than there is naw; Rome poffeffed a much greater 
proportionof thecirculating /pecies of itsstime chan 
any Europeanicity. = í hh Arbeebnor. 
7. Simples that have’place in a compound 
medicine. . 
Speci FicaL. ) ad. [ fpecifique, French ; 
Specrriek. §  /pecsesand facio, Latin. 
1. That which makes a thing of the fpe: 
cies of whichtit'is, vie Fics tc | 
That thou toitruth the perfe@iway may’ ft know, 
Fothee all her fpecifck forms Vil-thow... Denbam. 
The underftanding, as to the exercife of this 
power, is fabje@. to the command) of the will, 
thoughy as to the /pecifick nature of its ats, it is 
determined by the object. South. 
By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly 
diftributed into the refpeétive parts, aod how art 
they kept to their /pecifick uniformitics ? Gianville. 
Thete principies: Fconfider not as occult quali- 
ties, foppofed tovrefult fromthe fpecifick forms of 
things, but as*general laws of nature, "by which 
the thinge themfelves are formed’y’ their truth ap- 
pearing tous by phenomena; though their caufes 
be not yet difcovered. Nerotin’s Opticki. 
‘As all things were formed ‘according to thcfe 
JSpecifical platforms, fo their truth muit be meafured 
trom their:conformity co them. Norris. 
Specifick gravity isthe appropriate and peculiar 
gravity or waight which-any® fpecies of natural 
‘bodies have,y and by which they'are plainly diftin- 
gaifhable irom all other, bodies ofvditterent kinds. 
HINCY» 
The eigh qualities of plants refide Sethe 
native fpirit, oil, and effential falt: for the water, 
fixt falt, and earth, appear to be tho fame in all 
plants. Sbbutbree. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute 
which diftinguithe: each {pecies trom one another, 
while they ftand rinked under the fame general 
nature or genus. “Though wine differs from other 
liqids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, 
yet this is but a general or generick difference; 
for it doed not ciftinguifh wine from cyder or per- 
ry: the fpecifich difference of wine therefore is its 
preffure from the grape; at cyder is preffed from 
appics, and perry from pears. Watts. 


2. [In medicine.) Appropriated to the 
cure of fome particular diftemper. }t 
is ufually applied to the arcana,’ or me- 
dicines that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines has been 
referred to a hidden propriety, a fpecifical virtue, 
aud the like thifts of ignosance. Bacon's Nut, Hif. 


‘An apparent diverfity between the fpecies vifible | 


SPE 


te df the would.drink a good .decoétion of farfa, 4. 
Jpecifichs, the might enjoy a good | 


with the ufual 
health. i W'ifeman. 
SPECIFICALLY, adv. [from /pecifick.} In 
fuch a.manner as to conftitute.a fpecies ; 
according to the nature of the fpecies. 
His faith, muft be not only living, bet sively 


too’; it muft be put into a pofture bya particular f; 


exercifeyof thofe feveral.virtucs that are fpecifically 
requifite to a due performance of this duty. | 
cif, > >" South's Sermons. 
"Human teafon doth not only graduaily, but /pe- 
cifically, differ from the fantaftick reafon of brutes,’ 
which: have! no'conceit of truth, asian aggregate of 
divers fimple conceits, nor ofhany other univerfal. 
Grew. 

He muf allow that bodies were endowed with 
the fame affe@ions ‘then as ever Gnce ; andthar, 
if ani axc head be fuppofed to. float upon water, 

~ whichis fpecifically lighter, it had been fuperna- 
tural. Bentley: 

To Speer PICA TE. v. a [from ypecies and 
facto, Latini) To mark by notation of 
diftingimfhing particularities. 

Man, by the initituted law of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodnefs, is 
enabled to act as a reafonable creature, without any 
particular, Specificating, concurrent, new imperate 

__. a&t of the divine fpecia! providence. Ha'e, 
SPECIFICA TION, a. fe [from /pecifick ; 
Specification, French. ] ) 
1. Diftinet notation ;: determination by a 
peculiar mark. | 

This fpecification or limitation of the queftion, 
hinders the difputers from wandering away from 

the -precife poin: of enquiry. Watts. 
z.' Particular mention. i 

The contitucion here fpeaks generally, without 

the /pecificaticn of any placa Ay pey Parergon. 
To Spe’cipy. v. a. {from Species ; Specie 

fier, French.) 'To mention ; to fhow by 

fome particular marks of diftination. 

As theichange of {uch laws as have been /pecifird 
is necetfary, fo the evidence that they. are. fuch 
moft be grcat: Hooker. 

St. Peter doth not /pecify what thefe waters were. 

Burnct. 

He ‘has’ there given us an cxadt geography of 
Greecey where! the countries; and theiufes of their 
foils, are 'p:cified. Pepe. 

SpE CIMEN. 2. 3 [//pecimen, Latin.) A 
fample; apart of any thing exhibited, 
that the reit may be known. 

Several perfins have exhibited /pecimens of this 
art before muliituces of beholders.  Addif. Spee. 

Spe Crous: adj. [ /pecicux, Fr. Jpeciojus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Showy; pleafing to the view. , 
The reft, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and Jpecious forms 
Religion fati:Sed. Milton. 
She next I took to wife, 
O that I never had! fond with too late ! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That [pecius monfter, my accomplith'd fnare. 


Mitten. n 


2. Plaufible ; fuperficially, not folidly, 
right; f{triking at firt view. 
Bad men bga 
Their fpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 


Or clofe ambition varnifh'd’o’er with zeal. Milten.: 


Somewhat of /pecious they muft have to recum- 
mend themfelves to princes; for folly will not 
cafily go down in its natural form. Dryden. 

Tempt-tion is of greater danger, becaufe it is 


covered with the /peciows names of good nature and- 


good manners. Roger:. 
This is the only fpeciows objection which our 
Romith adverfaries urgeagainft the doctrine of this 
church in the point of celibacy. Atterbury. 
Spe’crousiy. adv. [from fpecions.] With 
fair appearance. 


S PE 


Piety is oppofed ta, hypocrify and infincerity 3 
efpecially, co.that perfonated devotion under, which 
any Kiad ot, impiety js wont to be, difguifed, and 

sdput off umore /pecinufly. Hammond. 
SPECK mif {ppecec, Saxon. }) Arfmall 
difcolorations, a fpot. 
Every /peck does not‘blind aman. — 
Government of the Tongues 
Then areithey happy, when- 
No (peck is left of their habitual! tains 3 
But the pure zther of the*foul remains. 
a Drydin’s FEncide 
To Speck. v. a. Topot; to Rain in 
drops. | 
l Fiow’r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or (peck'd with gold. 
FT Miltons 
SPE'cCKI R. x2. f. [from peck.}] Small fpeck; 
little-fpats ts bo 
To Spe CKLE. v.a. [from the noun.}] To 
omark with fmallfpots. | 

Sa dreadfully hestowards:him.did pafs, 
Forelifunz up-aloft.bis/peckled breaft, 

And,oltcn, bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy ofhis new comen guelt. Fairy Q; 
Speckled. vanity. 

Will ficken:foon and die, 

And leprous fin will melt from earthly. mould. 

ya Milton. 
Saw it thou not late a fpeckled ferpent rear 

His gilded {pires to climb on yon fair tree?” 

Before this happy minute I was he. Dryder. 
The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 

The crefted bafiliik and fpeckled {nake ; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fting fhalt 

play. . Pope's Mefiab. 

The tortoife here and elephant unite, 

Transform'd to combs, the /peckied and the white. 


Pope. 

Speck or Speight. n. J. A woodpecker. 
Ainfworth, 
SPECTACLE. nf. [ /pefacley Fr. /pefa- 


culum, batin.) 
1. A Mhow; a gazing fock; any thing 
exhibited to the view as eminently re- 


markable. - 

In open place produc’d they’me, 

To bevavpublick fpettacié to alle «Shak. Henry VI. 
We are made a /pcGucleunto angels. and-aien. 
= 5 f y F: Wege 

z. Any thing perceived by the fight. 
Forth riding ‘underneath the caftle wall, 
» A dunghill of dead careafes, he fpy'd, 
The dreadful fpedtucle of that (ad houfe of pride. 
Fairy Quan. 
When, pronouncing sentence, feem not glad ; 
Such fpectacles, though they are juf, are fad, 
` Denham 
3. (Inthe plural.] Glaffes to alint the fight. 

t? The fixth age hhitts 

Into the lean and flipper‘d pantaloon, 

With fpefacles on nole, and pouchon fide. | Shak. 
We have helps for fight above pefacies and 

glailes. Baccr. 
Shakefpeare was, naturally learned: he needed 

mot the fpefacks of books to read nature; be 
looked inwards and found her there. 

~ Dryden on Dramatick Pxfy. 

The fir [peffacle-maker did xot think that he 

was leading the way to the difcovéry of new planets. 

reWe 

This is the reafon of the decay of Geht in old 

men, and thews why their fight is menicd by 


JprGacles. SVewiene 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are fick, and I grown‘old ; 
Nor think on your approaching ills, 
And talk of fpedtacles and pills. Swift. 


Spe’cTaciey. adj. [from the noun.} 
Furnifhed with fpetacles. 

All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fizhts 

Are fpeGacled to fee hime Shakefp. Cov olunuie 

SPECTA‘’TION. 


SPE 


4 : cari in. J See. "TION. me f. epulation, Fri p> 
Specta’ tion. x. f. [/peatio, Latin.]\ Seecura tion. mf. [pes Br pecelum, to refeéh the artificial rainbow. - ; 


Regard; refpe&. 

‘Shs fimple /pec?urion-of the lungs is differenced 

i from.thatwwbich concomitatesa pleurify. Harvey. 

Specta tor. nef. [/peAaseur, Fr. pega- 
4er, Latin.) A looker-on ; a beholder. 

‘ More 

Than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take /peffarcrs. Shakefpcare. 

If it proves a good repaft to the [pe&tators, the 
Aih pays che thor. Sla'elpeare’s Cymbeline. 

An old gentleman mounting’on horfeback, got 
up heavily; but defired the fpeċtarsrs that) they 
would count fuurfeore and eight befure they judged 
him. ' Dryden. 

He mourns his former vigour loft fo far, 

To make him now /pecfator of a ware Dryden. 

What pleafure hath the owner more than the 
SJpettctor P Seed, 

“Specta’rorsuip. n.f. [from /pe8ator.] 

A& of beholding. ' 

THou ftand'ft i' th’ Rate of hanging, or of fome 
death more long in fpe&atorfhip, and cruel'er in 
fulfering. Jp ee Shakefpeure. 

Spectre. n. f. {fpedtre, Fr. /pectrum, 
Latin.] Apparition ; appearance of per- 
fons dead. 

The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend, 
With bold fanatick /peffres to rejoice. Dryden. 

The very poctical ule of the word, for a {peéire 
doth imply an exa&t refemblance to fome real being 
it reprefente. Srilling ficer: 

Thelfe are nothing but /pecres the underftanding 

__taifes'to itfelf, to flatter ils own lazinefs. Locke. 
SPECTRUM. 2. /. [Latin.] An image; a 
vifible form. 

This prifm had fome veins running along within 
the glafs, from the one end to the other, which 
fcattered fume of the fun’s light irregularly, but 
had no fenhble cffe@ in increafing the length of the 
coloured peru. Newton's Opticks. 

SpE CULAR. adj. (fpecularis, Latin.] 
1, Having the qualities of a mirrour or 
looking-glafs. 

5 le were but madnefs now t` impart 

The fkill of fpecular fone. Donne. 

Quickfilver may, by the fire alone, in glafs vef- 
feis, be turned into a red body 5 and from this red 
body may be obtained a mercury, bright and fpe- 
cular as before. Boyle. 

A {peculum of metal without: glafs, made fome 
years {nce for optical ufes, and very well wrought, 
produced none of thofc rings ; and thence I under- 
Road that thee rings arife not from the forcu/ar 
Surface alone, but depend zon the two furfaces 
of the plate of glafs whereof the {peculum vas 
made, and upoa the thickoefs of the glafs between 
them. Newton. 

2. Afiftiag fight. Improper. 
The hidden way 
Of nature wouldft thou know, how frit the frames 
All things in miniature, Giy /pecular orb 
Apply to well-diffeted kernels; lo! 
In each observe the fender threads 
Of firtt-Lezinning trees. 

ToSre’ curate. V.n. [ /peculer, Fr. fpe- 
calor, Lat.) To meditate; to: contem- 
plate; to take a view of any thing with 
the mind. ) 

Confider the quantity, and not /pecwlate upon an 
intrinfecal reiation. Digby cn Bodies. 
As news-werers record facts hich afford. great 
matter of fpeculazion, their re aders fpcculste accord- 
ingly, and, by their waricty of conjye@ares, become 
confummate ttatcfmea. Addifon. 

Jo Ses curate. v. a. Toconfider atten- 

tively ; to look through with the mind, 


Man wasiinot meant to gape,’ orilook upward, 


burcothave his theughts fublime; and not only 


behold,» but /perw ace their nature with the cye op 
Brows. 


the undeéritandi ig. 


i% + 


6. Power of fight: 


Pbilips. 


SPE 


from fpeculate.] ts 
1.' Examination by the eye 3) view. asd ] 
2. Examiner; {py. This word.is found no 
where) elie, sand» probably is here umif- 
printed for /peculatcr. 
They who have, as who 
great ftars 

Throne and fet high? fervants 

[peculations 


have not, whom'their 


Which are to France she fpics and | 

Intelligent oftour fàte. “ Shake(peare’s King Lear. 
3. Mental view ; intellectual examination ; 

contemplation. . 

In all theft things being fully perfuaded,, that 
what they did, it was obcdience to the wilhof God, 
and. that all men fhould do the like; thereremain- 
ed, after fpeculation, pra&tice whereuaty the whel< 
world might te framed. Hecker. 

Thenceforth to focculatiom high or deep 
I turn'd my thopghts ; and with capacious mind 
Confider'd ail things vifible. MMilecn. 

News: writers aftord matter of fpecw/atizn. Addif. 

4. A train of thoughts formed’ by edita- 
tion. | 

From him Socrates derived the princip'es of mo- 
rality, and Mok part of his natural /pecu/ations. 

Temple. 
ç. Mental fcheme not reduced to practice. 
This tcrreftrial globe, which before was ¢nly 
round in-/peculation, has fince been furrounded by 
‘thefortune and boldnefsof many navigators. Temp, 
» This is a confideration not to: be neglected, or 
thought an.indifferent matter of mere Jpeculation.. 


u Lefley: 
Not imule. >; 
Thy bones are marrowlefs$ thy blood is’cold ; 
Thou haft no /pecw/ation in thofe eyes 
Thou ftar with. Shike[peare. 


Spe’cucaTive. adj. [ /peculatif, Fr. from 
Speculate. | 


1. Given to fpeculation ; contemplative. 
If all other ufes were utterly taken away, yet the 
mind.of man being, by nature (peculative, and des 
lighted. wich contemplation in itfelf, they were to 
be known even for mere knowledge fake. Hozkere 
Jt encourages fpeculative perfors, who have ro 
turn. of mind to increafe their fortunes. Aildifon. 
2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not prac- 
tical. ) 
Some take it for a fpeculative platform, ‘that 
reafon andinaturewou!d that the bet fhould govern, 
but no wife to create aright. Bacon's HolpH ar. 


Thefe are not ipecalarive flights, or imaginary’ 


notions, but are plain and undeniabis laws, that 
are founded in the nature of rationa! beings. Law. 
SPE’CULATIVELY. adv. [from /pecula- 
rive. | i 
1. Contemplatively ; With meditation. 
2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically 5 not 
practically. 
Specuta ror. x. /. [from /peculate. } 
1. One who forms theories. 
He is dextrous in puzzlirg others, if they be not 
through. paced /peculatzrs in thofe great theories. 
Mere. 
2. [ /peculateur, Fr.) An obferver ; a con- 
templator, i 
Although’ lapidarics and queftuary enquirers af- 
firm it, yet the writers of minerals, and watural 
Jpeculaters, conceive the tones which bear this 
name tu be a miucral concretions Brown. 
3. A fpy ;.a watcher. » 
Ali the boats had one’ fperulater,;- to give notice 
when 'the fith approached. © Brocme on the Ody/fey- 
Spe’cuLaTory, adj. [from fpeculate.) 
Exercifing fpeculatton. 
SPECULUM. n. f. [Latin] “A mirrour ; 


ar looking glafs; that in which repre- 


fentations ‘are formed by reflection, , 
i 


6. Oration ; 


SPE t- 
1A roghi and Colodredrobject may ferve fot a 
„Boyle on Cslcurs. 


Spenn. ‘The preterite and part. paflive of 


‘His horfe full of windgalls, fped with the fpavins, 
and Frayed with the yellows. *  Shake'Pecre. 

Barbarofla, (ped of that he defired, ftaid not long 
at Conftantinopic, but shaped his courfe towards 
Italy. “a AF Rnalless 
_ With all his harnefs foon the god was fprd ; 
His flyiog hat, his wings upon, his beels. Dryden. 


SPEECH ni f. [from [peuka] e tris ru 


1. The power of articulate utterance ; the 
power Of expreffing thoughts by yocal 
words. ra Re eo a T ans -+$ 

There is none comparable to, the variety of in- 
frutive expreffions by jpeceb, ‘wherewith man 
alone. is. endowed, for the communicationiof his 
thoughts. Hol.ter on Speech. 

Though our ideas are/firft, acquired by, various 
ferfaticns and refleétiens, yet we conyey'them to 
eachother by the means/of certain founds, or 
weiiten- marks, wi heke ib ap jand; agreat 
partof our knowledges, bi aiai com- 

-municated by thefe means, which are called t. 


“atts. 


A - of 20° DS wei ' E 
2. Language; words confidered.as expreff- 
ing thoughts.) § simo s Déa ssi 
InYpæcb be'eighe partes s= ' 
“he ats of God'tohuman ears 
Cannot without pracats of fpeccbibe'told. Milten. 
3. Particalar language, ‘as ditinat from 
es Sasi aada F, i lll 
‘There is neither /peecbenor language, but their 


voices are heard amongthem. Pf. Common Preyer. 


1 Accidence. 


4. Any thing {poken. . 


A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 
Smile you my Jpecches as 1 were a fool? 
osa Skakefpeare's King Lear. 
5. Talk; mention, = ` P 
The duke-did of me.demand 
What was the /pecch-among the Londoners, 
Concerning the Feench journcy.  Shakelpeares 
Speech of a man’s ielf ought tobe feldom. 
Bacon's Effays. 
harangue, . } 
The conitant defign of thefe orators} in-al! their 
fpcecbes; was to drive tome one particular point. 
2 rr ~ m r 7 Swift. 
7. Declaration of thoughts. go * 
I, with leave of fpeccb taiplor’d, reply'd. Milten. 
. , “ 3 
SpE ECHLESS: adj. ffrompeech.]. ” 
1. Deprived of the power'ot fpeaking ;. 
made mute or dumb. ~" pa 
He fell down, feam'd atumouth, and was 4 eech- 
hfs. . win’ de OF ” “ShakGpeare. 
The great ged Pan hath broken his pipes, and 
Apollo's priefts"are became [preche T Ratcigb. , 
A fingle vifion tfanfferts them : itfinds "them 
"in the eagernefs and hcight of their devotion ; 
they are fpeecblijsifar the time thatut contiaucs, 
and prcitrate when it departs." ~ rydene 
Specet lefs with wonder, and, haif dead with»fear. 
- i ssadaadijons 
2. Mute; dumb. — 
I kneed before kim 3 or 
*Twas very faintly he faidswife 3, difyife'd me 
Thus, with his /peccb/e/s handem Skuk Coriclanus. 
From her cyes 
I did receive fair freecklefs meflages. d &hakelpeare, 
He that newer hearsea ward spokesysit as no 
wonder he remain fpeechblefi 5 as any ope mutt do, 
who from an infant fhocld be bredyup! among 
mutes. ' ~ Holder'on Sprech. 
To SPEED. v. n. pret. and part. paf. ped 
_ and /peeded. { /posden, Dutch] < 
1. Tomake halte ;, to. move with-celerity. 
So well they fred, that they be come atlength 
Unto the place whereas the Paynimelay s 


T 


evuid + 


SPE 


Devoid of outward fenfe and native ttrength, 
Cover'd with charmed cloud trom view of day. 
yore A Fairy Queen. 
Do you think me a fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet. 
‘Have J, in my poor cold’ motion, the expe- 
dition of thought? I fpeeded hither with the very 
exiremeft inch of poffibility. Sbhakefpeare. 
? If pray “rs 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would fpeed before thee, and be louder heard. Mitt. 
See where Idwall /peeds ! a trufty foldier. 
a i A. Philips. 
2. [ypedran, to grow rich, Saxon] To 
have good fuccefs. 
»» Timon is thrunk, indeed; 
And he, that’s once denied, will hardly Speed. 
f ~  Sbakefptare. 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, 
How quickly fhould you Speed. Shakefpeare. 
When firft thistemptercrofs'd the gulphfromhell, 
* _ Ftold you then he thould prevail, and [peed 
“In his bad errand. Mikon. 
3. To fucceed well or ill. 
_ Make me not fighted like the bafilifk : 
_ I've look*d on thouiands, who have /ped the better 
_ By my regard, but kill’d none fo. Sick. Wint. Tale. 
Macicaus fhewed them what an offence it was 
rathly to depart out of the city, which might be 
unto them dangerous, although they thould /peed 
never fo wellt = 703 som Knolles. 
Thefe were violators of the «firft temple; and 
ethofe that profaned and.abufed che fecond, Jped no 
better. . F. l South. 
4. To have any condition, good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in feas like filhes ped, 

The mightieft Rill upon the fmalleR ted. Waller. 
To SPEED. wv. a. 
1..To,difpatch in hafte ; to. fend away 

guickly. 

The tyrant's felf, a thing unus‘d, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion; 
But; not.difpos'd.to ruth or mercy then, 
z He ped him thence home ta his habitation. Fairf. 
2. To haften; to put into quick motion. 
dhe 


SPE 


He was chofen, though he Rood low upon the 
roll, by a very unuiual concurrence of providential 
events, happened to be /ped. Fell. 


SPEED. 2. fz [ /poed, Dutch. } 
1. Quicknefs; celerity. 
J Earth receives 
As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal /peed, her warmth and light ; 
. Speed! to deferibe whole fwiftnefs number fails. 
Milton. 

We obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the 
plough, his /peed upon the highway, his docible- 
nefs, and defire of glory. Mere. 

2. Hafte ; hurry ; difpatch. 

When they ftrain to their utmoft fpeed, there is 
ftill the wonted diftance between them and their 
aims : all their eager purfuits bring them no ac- 
quefts. Decay of Piety. 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. 

He that rides at high fpeed, and with a piftol kills 

a fparrow flying. Shake/peare’s Henry lV. 
4. Succefs ; event of any ation or incident. 

The prince your fun, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's. /pecd, is gone. Shakefpcare. 

O Lord, I pray thee fend me good /pecd. 

Gon. xxiv. 12. 


Speepity. adv. [from /peedy.] With 
hafte; quickly. 

Poft fpeedily to your hufband, 

Shew him this lettere Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Send fpecdily to Bertran ; charge him ftri€tly 
Not tu proceed. Drydin’s Spanifb Friar. 

Speeptness. 2. Ai [from /peedy.} | The 
quality of being fpeedy. 

SPE EDWELL, z. f. [veronica, Latin.] 
Fluellin. A plant. 

In a f. arcity in Silefiaa rumour was fpread of its 
raining millet feed; but it was found to be only 
the feeds of the ivy-leaved peed well, or {mall hen- 
bit. Derbam's Phy fico-Theology, 

Spe’epy. adj, [from /peed.] Quick; fvift; 
nimble ; quick of difpatch. 

How near `s the other army ? 
—Near, and on fpeedy foot : the main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shak. King Lear. 
Back «vith /peedief fail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the fwift=i wing, 
Came flying. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Ler it be enouzh what thou haf done, 

When fpotted deaths ran a:m'd through ev'ry fireet, 
With poifon'd darts, which not the good could fhun, 
The /predy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 


SPEIGHT. n. f. [picus martius, Lat.] A 
bird. 
SPELL. 2. /. {ppel, Saxon, a word.] 


> 
Hearing fo much, will /peed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. i 
Sbakefpeares All's well tbat ends well. 
Satan, tow'rd the coat of earth by n-ath, 
Down from th’ ecliptick ped with hap'd' fuccet’s, 
Threws his feep flight in many an airy wheel. 
: Milon. 
i The priet replied no more, 
But (ped his tteps along the hoarfe refunding fore. 


E Dryden. 
3. To furni in hafle. 
4. To difpatch to deftroy 3 to kill; to 
mifchiet ; to ruin. 
¢ a Witha Jpceding theuft his heart he found ; 
The lukewarm blood came rufhing thro’ the wound. 
Dryden. 


occult power. Thus Horace ules words: 
Sunt verba & voces-guibus hunc. Jenire 
dolorem 


Poffss. 


Start not; her ations fha!l be holy: 
You hear ny fpell is lawful: do not fhun her, 
Unitil.you fee her die again; for then 
You kill her doubles Shake/peure’s Winter's Tale. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that 


A dire dilemma! either way I’m Shed; 
» Jf toes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 
. Pope. 
5- To execute; to difpatch. 
udicial acts are all thofe writings and matters 
which refate to jadicial proceedings, and are fpèd 
im Open court at the initance of onc or bath of the 


arties. m Ayliffes Parergon. they ftand in awe of charms, /pells, and conjura- 
6. Toahft; to help forward. tions, letters, characters, notes, and dashes. 
Lucina Brown's Vulgar Errourss 
“Reach’d her midwife hands to /perd the thrnes. Thou durft not thus difparage gloriousatms, 


Had not fpells 
And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 
Arm’d thee or charm'd thee trong. “Mile. Agonift. 
Begin, begin ; the myttick Weil prepare. AZi/ton. 
Yourfelf you fo excel; 
When yow vouchfafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a fpirit, with this /pell 
Of my own teaching J am caught. 
Mild Lucina 
Then reach'd her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 
And fpoke the pow’riul /pel/s that babes to birth 
difclofe. Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Propitious Neptune feer'd theircourfe by night 
W'thirifing gales, that jped their happy flight. 
hje Dryden, 
Speed the foft intereourfe from foul'to foul, 
And wafr a figh from Indus to the poles — Pape. 
7» Tommeke prof{perous 3 to make to» fuc- 
ceed.® 2 abdi ‘lak “er 
If any bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
ing your houle, neither bid him God peed. 
[ar i - l Sf, Poul. 
Vor! Tf. | | 


Waller. 


‘2. To read. 


1. A charm confilting of fome words of 


S PE 
2. A turn of work; a viciffitude of laboura 


A low word. i 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure 
it above four hours in a day, but are fucceeded by 
Spells : the refidue- of the time they wear out at 
coytes and kayles. Carcwe 

To SPELL. viai pret. and part. paf. 
Spelled or fpelt. [ /pelien, Dutch.] 
1., To write with the proper letters. 

In the eriticifm of ffelling, the ward fatire ought 
to be with i, and not with y ; and if this be fo, thei 
it is falie /pelled throughout. Dryden's Juv. Ded. 

2. To read by naming letters fingly. 
I never ye>f{aw. man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But fhe would fpell him backward 3 if fair fac’d, 
She'd fwear the gentleman thould be her fitter. 
Shakefpeare. 
3- To charm. 
I haveyou'faftt : 
Unchain your fpirits now, with /pelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. H.VI. 

This, gather'd in the planetary, hour, 

With nexious weeds, and fpei d with words of pow'r, 
Dire ftepdames in the magic bowl infufe. Dryden. 


To SPELL. vu. z. 


1. To form words of letters. 
What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell . 
And he a god, who could but read or Spell. Dryden. 
By patting on the vowels and confonants on the 
fides of four dice, he has made this a play for his 
children, whereby his eldeft fon in coats has played 
himfelf into /pelling. Locke. 
The Latin being written of the fame character 
with the mother tongue, by the affiftance of a 
Spelling book it is legible. , - SpeEator. 
Another caufe, which hath maimed our lan- 
guage, is a foolith opinion that we ought to /pell 
exactly as we fpeak. Swift. 


If I read aught in heaven, 
Or heav'n write aught uf fate, by what the ftars, 
Voluminous or fingle chara@ters, 
In their. conjunétion mety give me to [pell 
Sorrows and labours, oppofition, hate, 
Attend thee. Milton's Paradife Lofte 
When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow ftates, hard to be [pell d. Mile. 
And may at laf my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightly [pell 

Of every ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 

And every herb that fips the dew. 

3- To read unfkilfully. 

As to his underftanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion ;, a rude unwritten blank, fent.into 
the world only to read and fpell out a God in the 
works of creation. South. 


To Spert. vau. To fplit; to break. A 
bad word, hein 

Feed geefe with oatay {pelted beans, barley meal, 

or ground mait.mixed with beers. Mert. Hufbandry. 


SPELTER. H.S A kind of femimetal. 
Metals in fulion do not Hame, for want of a CO- 
pious fume ṣ except (peirer, which fumes copioufly, 
and thereby Alames. Newton. 
ToSPEND. v. a. {y-pendan, Saxon s /pen- 
dere, Italian. ] 


1. To confume ; to exhaufl; to wafte, 

Our cannons malice vainty Mall be /pent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shakelpeare. 
Pwill very gladly (pend and be /penr for you. 

2 Cor. xii. 15. 

There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a 
foolith man fperdeb it up, Prov, xfi. 20. 

We mutt exalperate 

The almighty Vidter to./pend allchia rages Milt. 
Money ig brought into England by nothing but 
Spending here lefe.of foreign commodities than what 
Weigarzy to market can pay for. Locke. 


2. Te 


Milteñe 


S'P°E 


2. To beftow, as expences to expend, as 


cot. 
Wherefore do ye [pend money for that which is 
net bread ? Iaiab, Iv. ae 
3. To beftow for any purpofe : often with 
PON. 

When we can intreat an‘hour to ferve, 
Would [pend it in fome words spon that bufinefs, 
If vou would grant the time. Shbakefpeare's Mach. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to 
Jpend any more time upon the debate, thought not 
ft to make any mention to him of the propofed 
opinion. Boyle. 
4. To effufe. 
Coward dogs 


Moñ (pend their mouths, when what they feem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
5. To {qaander ; to lavith. 

- The whole of our refeétions terminate in this, 
what courfe we are to take to pafs our time; fome 
to get, and others to /pend, their eftates. — Wake. 

6. To pafs; to fufter to pafs away. 
In. thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were 
Jpenty to follow their flying predcceffors. Sidh. 
They. /pend their days in wealth, and in a mo- 
ment go down to the grave. Fob, xxi. 13. 
Hefpends his life with his wife,and remembereth 
neither father nur mother. 1 Efdras, iv. 21. 
Say, for ycu faw us, ye immortal lights ! 
How oft uowearied have we /pent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ftars, fo fam'd-for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. C:auley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther 
accomplifhment, he [pent a confiderable part of his 
' thme in travelling. Pope. 
7. To wafte; to wear out; to exhautt of 
force. 


The waves afcended and defcended, till their 
yiolence being jpent by degrees, they fettled at laft. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
They, bend. their, bows, they whirl their flings 
around ; 
Heaps of [pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. 
| Dryden. 

The winds are rais*d, the ftorm blows high 4 
Be it your care, my. friends, to keep.it up 
Io its full fury, and direct it right, 

Till it has (pent itfelf on Cato’s head. Add. Cato. 
8. To fatigue ; to harafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relicve 
them, having fcarce clothes to cover their naked- 
nefs, and their bodies: /pent with long labour and 
thirft. Knalles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Or come your fhipping in our ports Co lay, 
Spent and difabled in fo long’a way ? Dryd. 7En. 

Our.walls arethinly mann'd,ourbet men fain; 
The ref, an-heartlefs number, peat with wacching, 
And harats'd out with duty. . ryden. 

Some fpent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs'd, 
Leap'd'headinng trom the heights j:the Rames con- 

fum'd the refte Dryden's Encid. 
‘Thou oft haft feen me 
Wreflling with vice and faétion; now thou fee'ftme 
Spent, overpower'd, defpairing of fuccefs. 
Addison's Cato. 
To SPEND. v. n. 
3. To make expence. 

Henceforth your tongue muft spend at leffer rate. 
Than in its flames to wrap a nitions fates: Dryd 

He fpends.as a perfon who knows,:hat he, muft 
come to a reckoning. Scarth. 

2. To prove in the ufe. 
Butter fpent as if it came from the richer foil. 


Temple. 
3. To be loft or wafted. 

The found fpendeth, and is diffipated in the open 
aly; but in fuch ccucaves it is conferved and con- 
tracted. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
fperd before they come to the valleys. Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any ufe. 
There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 


SPE 


made of wild vines; for the vines that they nfe for 
wine are fo often cut, that their fap fpenderb into 
the- grapes. Bacon. 


SPE NDER., 2. f. [from /perd. ] 
i. One who fpends. 

Let nct your recreations be lavith /penders of 
your time ; but bealthful, Mhort, and apt to refrefh 
you. ; Taylor. 

2. A prodigal ; a lavifher. 

Bifhop Motton told. the commiffioners, who 
were to levy thé benevolence, if they met with any 
that were fparing, to tell them that they mutt needs 
have, becaufe they laid up; and if they were /pend- 
ers, they muft needs have, becaufc it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bac. Hen. VII. 


SPE*NDTHRIFT. 2. /. [/pend and thrift.] 
A prodigal ; a lavifher. 

Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the 

Jpendthrife. L’Eftrange. 
Some fawning ufurer does feed 

With prefent fums th’ unwary /pendtbrift’s need. 

Dryden. 

Mott men, like /pendtbrift heirs, judge a little 

in hand better than a great dcaltocome. Locke. 

The fon, bred in floth, becomes a fpendrbrift,a pro- 

fligate, and goes out of the world abeggar. Swift. 


Spa RABLE. adj. [ /perabilis, Latin.] Such 
as may be hoped.. Not in ufe. 

We moy-caft it away, if it be found but a blad- 

dery and diicharge it of fo much as is vain and. not 


Jperatle Bacon. 


SPERM. n. f. [/perme, Fr. /perma, Lat.] 
Seed ; that by which the tpecies is con- 
tinued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at 
a burthen, and fome but one: this may be caufed 
by the quantity of /perm required, or by the par- 
titions of the womb which may fever the /perm. 

Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the [perm 
of animals, a great apparatus of veflels, many fecre- 
tions, concoétions, reflections, and circulations. 

Ray. 

SPERMACE’TI. n. f. [Lat.] Corruptedly 
pronounced parma/fitty. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 
Jperma, becaufe it is only the oil which comes from 
the head of which it can be made. It is changed 

. frora what itds naturally, the oil itfelf being very 
brown and rank. ‘The peculiar property of it, 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chry ftal- 
lization of falts; butin this ftate ‘tis yellow, and 
has a'certain ranknefs, from which it is freed by 
fqueezing it between warm metalline plates: at 
length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorousy flaky, 
fmooth, white, and in fome meafure tranfparent. 

Quincy. 

SPERMA TICAL, } adj. [ /permatique, Fr. 

SPERMA TICK. $ from /perm } 

1. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mecha- 
nical, but /permatica/ or vital. More's Dialcgues. 
Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no 
need of any particular principle of life, or /perma- 
tical form, diftting? from the reft or motion of the 
particles of the matter. More. 

. Belonging to the fperm; containing 

fperm. | 

The mcifture of the body, which did, beforejirri- 
gate the parts, is drawn; down to the /permatical 
veflels. Bacon. 

Two ditterent {exes muft concur to their genera- 
tion: there isin both.a greatiapparatus of /permatick 
veficisy wherein. the. more {pirituous past of\'the 
blood is by many digeftions.and circulations exalt 
ed into fperm. Ray ¢nthe Creation. 

Jo SPE'RMATIZE, vens [fromyperm.} To 
yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not /perma- 
tixe,. and confer a receptacle, rather than effertial 


N 
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principles of generation, dedudtively includes both 
fexes in: mankind. Brown 
SPERMATOCE LE.2. f. [omiguaandixnry, ] 
A rupture caufed by the contraction of 
the feminal veffels, and the femen fall- 
Ing into the fcrotum. Bailey. 
SPERMOLOGIST. 2./. [omseuoroy@.] One 
who gathers or treats of feeds. Dia, 
To Sparse. wv. a. [ /perjus, Lat.] To dif- 
perfe; to featter.. A word not now in 
ule. 
The wrathful wind, 


* Which blows cold ftorms,burtt out of Scythian mew, 
That perf thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 


This dreadful thape was vanifhed to nought. Spenf. 


He making fpecdy way through /per/ed air, 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus’ houfe doth hastily repair. F. Queen, 


To SPET. v. a. [Spet in Scotlands a fu- 


erabundance of water: as, that tide or 


freth was a high fer.) To bring or pour 
abundantly. 

Myfterious dame, 
That ne’er art call'd but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs jpets her thickeft gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. Milton. 


To SPEW. v. a. [ypepan, Saxon ; /peu- 
wen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To vomit; to eject from the ftomach. 
A {wordfith fmall him from theret did funder, 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to /pew, 
That all the feadid roar like -heaven’s thunder, 
And all the waves were ftain'd with, filthy huc. 
i dpenfer. 
2. To eje&t; to caf forth. 
When.earth with flime and*mud is c6ver'd o'er, 
Or holiow places [pew their'wat'ry ftore. 
Dryden's Georgickse 
When yellow fands are fifted trom below, 
The glite' ring billows.give a goldenthow 5 
And when the touler bottom [petus the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Dryde 
3. To eject with loathing. nh 
Keep my ftatus, and, co:nmit not an; of thefe 
abominations, that the land [pezu not you out. 
I Lev. xviii 28. 
Contentious’ fuits ought to be fprwed out, as 
the furfeit of ‘courts. Bacon's Effays. 
ToSprew. v.n. To vomit; to eafe the 
Romach. 
He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noiʻes of the inny . 
But better “twas that they: thould fl-ep or /pew, 
Than in the fcene to offend or him ur you. 
: 9) Ben Fonfon. 
Szewy. adj. [from pew:] Wet; foggy. 
A.provincial word, , 
“The lower valliesvin wet.winters are fo percy 
that they know not how to fced them. 
f l Mortimer's Hufoandry. 
To SPHA CELATE. via. [from /phacélus, 
medical Latin.] . To affe with agan- 
grene. N 
The long retention of matter /phacelates the brain. 
Sharpe 
To Spua’ceLraTe. v # i To- mortify ; 
to fuffer the gangrene. 3 
The fkin, by the great diftention, having been 
rendered very thin, will, if not taken away, frbp- 
celate, and the reft degenerate into a cancerous ul- 
cer. 
SPHA CELUS, #. f. [odaxa@- ; /phacele, 
Fr.] A gangrene; a mortification. , , 
ltis the ground of inflammation, gangrene; pka- 
clus, of Wifenan. 


SPHERE. 


- 


Sharp'e Surgery. ` 
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SPHERE. #: /. { /phere, Fr. fphera, Lat.] 
' A globe; an orbicular body ; a body 
of which the center is at the fame dif- 
tance from everyipoint of the circum- 
ference. ' 
Firft the fan, a mighty /pbere, he fram'd. Mile. 
2. Any globe of the mundane fyftem. 
(What if within the moon's fair thining /pbere, 
What if in every other far unfeen, 
Of other worlds he happily fhould hear? F. Queen. 
L And then mortal ears 
Hed heard the mufick of the /pkeres. Dryden. 
` 3. A globe reprefenting the earth or fky. 
Two figuzes on the fides embofs’d appear ; 
Conon, and what's his name who made the /phere, 
An! thew'd the feafons of the fliding year? Dryd. 
4. Orb ; circuit of motion. 
‘Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal phere. Milen. 
ç. [from the phere of aétivity afcribed 
to the power emanating from bodies. | 
Province; compafs of knowledge or 
action ; employment 
To be cail’¢ into ahuge pber, and not to be feen 
to move int. Shake/peare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Of enemies he could not but contraét good fore, 
while moving in fo high a /phere, and with fo vigo- 
ross a lufre. i King Charles. 
Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, 
finds fault with thefe authors, fo far as they treat 
of matters within his fpdcre. Addison's Freebolder. 
Ye know the fpheres and various tats’ ailign'd 
By laws cternalto th’ etherial kind. Pope. 
The hermit’s pray’r permitted, notapprov'd, 
Soon.in anvhigher {phere Eulogiusmov'd. | Harte. 
Yo Sruere. v.a. [from the noun: } 
1. To-place in a-fphere. 
~ . The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron‘d'and /pber'd 
Amidft the ret, whofe med’cinable eye 
Corredts the ill afpes of planets evil. 
‘2. To form into roandnefs. 
Light from’ her native ea 
To journey through’the airy gloom began, 
Spler'd in’ a radiant cloud’; for yet the fun 


Shakc/p. 


Was note a Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Spue rican.) adj. [ fpherigae, Fr. from 
Spr Rick. $ phere.) 


1. Round ; orbicular ; g‘obular. 

What defcent of waters could there be in a fpbe- 
rical and round body, wherein there is nor high nor 
low ? Raveigb. 

Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an 
orb os fpberical area of the found, yet they go farthet 
in the forelines from the firit local impulfion of the 
air. Bacon. 

By difcernment of the moifture drawn up inva- 
pours, we muft know the reafonof the /pbericu/ 
figures of che drops. Glanville. 

A fluid mafsneceffacily fallsinto a fpherical fur- 

face. Keil. 
Where'the central nodule was globular, thein- 

ner furface of the firit ru would be [phiri k; and 

if the cruft was ia all patts of the fame thickness, 

that whole cruft would be fpberical. | U’codward. 

2. Planctary; relating to the orbs of the 
„planets. 

We make-guiley+of our -difafters the funythe 
MOON,,,aind: (tare,aduk we were villains by Spberical 

predominance. Shake/peare. 


SPW RTC NEL Y nity. [from:Pherirali}'In 


] 


` formy of a fphere. | 
Rotndne(s ;, rowun- 


- 


SpweRICaLwess. 2. f [from phere. 
SPwER OKT YX.) | 
dity. | 
Suchy bedics receiver their fignse andlimica frora 
fuch lets.as hinder them from attaining.to that /pbe- 
sivalacfs they aimat, Digby. 
Waer conbte of fmally fmecth; fpherieat par- 
ticles :itheis fmocthncls malkes:'cic, Dip ealily spon 
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one anothers the /pdericity keeps “em from touch- 
ing One another in more points thas one. 

Cheyne’s Phibfopbical Principles. 

SPHEROI’D. n. f { cP aiex and iO- ; 

Jpheroide, Fr.) A body oblong or ob- | 

late, approaching to the form of a 


fphere. 

They are nat folid particles, by the nece fity they 
are under to change their figures into oblong fpe- 
roids, inthe capillary veffels. Chcyne’s Phil. Prin. 


SPHEROWDICAL. adj. [from spheroid. ] 
Having the form of a f{phercid. 
If thefe corpuftles te (pberoidical, or oval, their 
fhorteit diameters muil not be much greater than 
thofe of light Cheyne. 


SpHE RULE. 2. fi [ fpherula, Lat] A 
little globe. 

Mercury is a collection of exceeding finall, vattly 
heavy 'pherslis. — Chepie’s Potofephical Principles. 

SPHINX. n. f [opiyg.] 

The fpbinx was afamous montter in Egypt, that 
remained by canjuined Nilus, having the face of a 
virgin, and the body of a lien. Pesca. on Drawing. 

Spvat. n. f: [e/pial, Fr.) A (py ; a {cout ; 
awatcher. Obfolete. 

His ears be as /piass, alarum tocrie. Tuff: Hub. 

He privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. 


Spenfer. 

For he by faithful /pia/ was affur'd 
That Ecypt’s king was forward on his way. Fuirf. 
Their truft towards them hath rather been as to 
good fpials and good whifperers, than good magi- 
ftrates and officers. Bacon. 


SPICE. n. f. (picis, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
f{mell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 


matick fubftance ufed in fauces. 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching bat my gentle veffel’s fide, 
Would featcer all the [pices on the ftream. Shak. 
Isnt manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and vir- 
tue, the /pice and falt that feafons a man? 
Shahefpiare'’s Troilus and Creffida. 
Garlick, the northern /pice, is in mighty requeft 
among the Indians. Temple. 
High fauces and rich pices are fetched from the 
Indies. Baker. 
z. A fmall quantity, as of {pice to the thing 
feafoned. 
Think what they have done, 
And then run fark mad ; for all 
Thy by-gone foolerics were but fpices of it. Shak. 
lt centaineth fingular relations, not without fome 
Spice or fprinkling of all leaning 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
So in the wicked there `s no vice, 
Or which the faints have not a fpice. Hudibras. 


To Spice. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
feafon with fpice; to mix with aroma- 
tick bodies. 

Ais mother was a vot'refs of my order, 
And in the fpiced Indian air by night 
Full often fhe hath goffip’d by. my fide. 

With a feftivall 
She 'Il firit reccive thee; but will /pice thy bread 
With flowrie poyfons. Lapman. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wit8, and fo 
May great-prandchildren*of thy pratfes' grow ; 
And to, though not revive, embalm and Pice 
The wordy which clic would’ putrity with vice. 

Donne. 


Shake/p. 


Whatthough fome have afriught 
Ofcloves and nutmegs,and in cinnamon fail, | 
Ir thou hat wherewithal to picea draught, 
When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 


Ser'cer. wf (fromypic.}' One who'deals 
in fpice. 

Names have"tean derived from occupations, as 

Saket and Salon ` i Camdin. 
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Spr’cery. #. f [efpiceries, French ;'from 
Spice. | ' 
1. The commodity of fpices. 
Their camels were loaden-with /picery,and balm 
and myrrh. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern fpicery, 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 
Were eafily found. 
2. A-repofitory of fpices. 
The fpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too 
well knowa to be here infifted upon. Add. on Italy. 
Sprcx and Span. [This word I fhould 
not have expected to have found autho- 
riled by a polite writer. Span-neaw is 
ufed by Chaucer, and is fuppofed to Come 
from ypannan, to firetch, Saxon; ex- 
pandere, Latin; whence par. Span-new 
is therefore originally ufed of cloth new 
extended or dreffed at the clothiers, and 
Jpick and /pan is newly extended ow the 
ipikes or tenters: it is however a low 
word.] Quite new; now firft ufed. 
While the honour thou halt got 
Is {pick ard [pan new, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. i Butler. 
They would have thefe reduced to nothing, 
and then others creatcd pick and {pan new out of 


Donne. 


nothing. Burnet. 
I keep no antiquated tuff; 
But fpick and {pan I have enough. Swift. 


SPICKNEL., m fe [meum, Lat.] The herb 
maldmony or bearwort. Dia. 
Spicy. adj. [from /ptce.] 
1. Producing fpice; abounding with aro- 
maticks, 
Off at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the /picy fhore 
Of Araby the bleft ; with fuch delay < 
Well pleas'd they flack their courfe; and many a 
league, 
Cheer’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fnilles. 
Milton. 
For thêm the Idumzan balm did fweat, 
And in hot Ceilon fpicy forefts grew. Dryden. 
2. Aromatick; having the qualities of 
fpice. 
The regimen in this difeafe ought torbe of jpicy 
and cephalick vegetables, to difpel the vifcofity. 
Arbuthnot on Det. 
Under fouthern fkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ftars, and borne by /picy gales! Pope. 
Spicosiry.#.f [/pica, Lat.) The qua- 
lity of being fpiked like ears of corn ; 
folnefs of éars. Dia. 


SPIDER. 2. f [Skinner thinks this word 
foftened from /pinder, or /pinnér, from 
Spin. Junius, with his ulual felicity, 
dreams that it comes from o#iéw, to 
extend ; for the {pider extends his web. 
Perhaps it comes from /pieden, Dutch, 
Jpeyden, Danihh, to fpy, to lie upon the 
catch. Don, dona, Saxon, is a deetle, or 
properly an humble bee, or jeingle/s bee. 
May not /pider be /py dor, the infect that 
watches the dor ?] ‘Fhe animal that {pins 
a web for flies. 
More dircful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can with to adders, /siders, toads. Shak 
The fpider’s web to. watch we'll ftand, 
And, when It takes the bee, 
We'lt help out of the tytant's Hand 
The innocent to frec. 
Infidiousy reftletsy watchful Spider, 
Fearno officious damfel’s broom; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And fpread wi ii round my.room’s 
» j 


Drayton. 


White 


È 
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While l thy curious fabrick Rare at, 
And think on haplefs poet's fate, 
Like thce confin'd to noifome garret, 
Ard rudely banith'd rooms of ftate. Lirsleton. 
The fpider’s touch, how exqulfitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the "Taa 
ope. 
SPIDERCATCHER. #. f. [from /pider and 
catcher; picus murarius, Lat.) A bird. 
SPI DERWORT. u. f. [ phalangium, Lat.) 
A plant witha lily-fower, compofed of 
fix petals. Miller. 
Sprcner. 2. f. (meum, Lat.]. A plant. 
See Spick NeLL. A 
Sri cot: m f [Jpijcker; Dutch.) “A pin 
or peg put into the faucet to keep in 
the liquor. 
Bale Hungarianwight, wilt thou the/pigotwield ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Take out the fpigc’, and clap the point in your 
mouth. Swift. 
Sprxe. a. /. [ /pica, Latin. ] 
tł. -An ear of corn. 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded pikes 
Guard it from birds,:as with a taad of pikes. 
Denbam, 
“Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 


Hewtramplesdown the {prkes, aud intercepts the year, 
Dryden. 


The gleaners, 

Spike after fpike, their Sparing harvett, pick. 
Thimon. 
2.: A long nail of iron or wood; along 
rod of iron fharpened: fo called from 


its fimilitude.to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no-nation equals 
Fngland for the oaken timber ; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for pikes or nails to 
faften them. Bacon 

The head of your medal would “be feen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a fpike of the tower. 

Dryden, 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, ano- 
ther type of his divinity : the /pikes that fhoot out 
reprefent the rays of the fun. Addifen. 

Spike. #.f. The name of a plant. This 
is a {maller fpecies of lavender. 

The oil of [pike is much ufed by our artificers in 
thcir varnifies > but it is generally adulterated. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 
To Spix E. va. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fatten with long nails. 

Lay long ‘planks upon them,’ pinned or fpiked 

down to the pieces*of oak on which they lie. 
$ Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

‘Lay long planks wpon them, fpiking or pinning 

them down fafi. Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
2. To fet with fpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the /piked pales, was fud- 
denly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
eatched by thofe fpikes. W ifeman. 

3- To make fharp at the end. 

SPIKENARD. 2S. [ /pica nardi Lat. “A 
plant, and the oil or balfam. produced 
from the plant. 

It grows plentifully in Java. It has been known 
to the’ medical writers of all ages. 

Hils Materia Medica. 

A woman, having an alabafer box “of ointment 
‘of fpskenard, brake and poured it on-hie head. 

f Mar. xiv. 3. 

He caft into the pile-bundles of myrrh, and 
theaves of fpikenard, enriching it with every {picy 
fhrub. Speator. 

Spirin. f (Pijlen, Dutch.) 
1. A fmall hiver of wood, or thin bar of 
iton. 

The oyfters, befides gathering by hand, have 
a peculiar dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, 
faftened to three’ pills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's terno Carew. 
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Have near the bunghole a little venthole, flopped 
with a foul. Mortimer. 


2. A {mall quantity of money. I know 


not whence derived. 

The bithops, who confecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a /pill or {portule from the credulous 
laity. Ayl' fe. 

To SPILL. v. a. [ppillan, Saxon ; /pillen, 
Dutch ; /pri/a, Mlandick.] 
1. To fhed ; to lofe by fhedding. 
Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know'ft, unjuftly muft be ffi'r. 
Sbhakefprare. 
Fricnd or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that (pills another. 
Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Themfelves exaét their cruelty, 
And I conftrained am this blood to fpil/. 
Daniel's Civil War, 
They having [pill d much blood, and done much 
watte, 
Subduing nations 3 and achiev'’d thereby 
Famc in the world, high titles, and rich prey ; 
Shall change their courfc to pleafure, cafe, and Noth, 
h MMilten. 
Medea muft not draw her murth’ring knife, 
And /pill her children’s blood upon the itage. 
Rejccmmen. 
Orbellan did difgrace 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother’s race ; 
And to revenge his blood, fo juttly fpile, 
What is it Icfs than to partake his guile? Dryden 
Nor the Centaur’s tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and /pi/r their drunken fouls 
At feafting hour. Philips: 
. To deftroy ; to mifchief. | 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleit parts dried up with forrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding piled. 
Sidney. 
Why dre you fo fierce and cruel ? 4 
Is it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave than fpil/l. Spen/. 
Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins /pi// at once 
That make ingratetul man. Shake/p. Kirg Lear. 
Be noc angry with thefe fires; 
For then their threats will kill me: 
Nor look too kind on my defires; 
For then my hopes will /pi//me. Ben Fonfone 
All bodies are with other bodies fill'd ; 
But the receives both heav’n and earth together : 
Nor are their forms by rath encounters /pill'd; 


For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. | 


Davics. 
3. To throw away. 

This fight hall damp the raging ruffiani’s breaft, 

The poifon /pil/, and half-drawn {word arreft. 
Tickell, 
To SPILL. vw. n. | 
1. To wafte ; to be lavith. 
_ Thy father bids thee {pare, and chides for /pi//- 


ing. 
2. To be fhed; to be loft by being fhed. 

He was fo topful of himfelf, that he let it /pill 
on all the company: he fpoke well indecd, but he 
fpoke too long. Watts. 

SPILLER. 2. f. [I know not whence de- 
rived.] A kind of fithing line. 

In harbour they are taken by /pillers made of a 
cord, to which divers fhorter are tied at a little 
diftance, and to each of thefe a hook is fattened 
with a bait: this /piller they fink in the fea 
where thofe fifhes have their accuftomed haunt. 

Carew. 

SprutH. 2. f [from /pill.] Any thing 
poured.out or watfted, | 4 

Ourvaults have wept with drunken /pilth of wine. 

Shake/peare. 

To SPIN. v. a. preter. /pun or /pan ; part. 


/pun. [ypranan, Saxon ; /pinnen, Dutch.) 


Sidney. | 


SSAP 


1. To draw ont into threads, x 

The women fpun goats hair. n . Ex. ¥2xv. 26. 

2. To form threads by drawing” out and 
twifting any filamentous matter. 

You, would be another Penelope; ‘yet»all the 
yarn the Jpun, in Ulyiles’s abfence, did» but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Shakefpearce 

The fates but-only fpina the coarfer clue ; ; 
The fineft of the wool is left for yaue Drjden. 


3- To protra&t; to draw out. 

By one delay after another, thcy (pin out their 
whole lives, till there `s no-more future left before 
‘em. ) L'Efiranges 

Why thould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No, iet us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. 

Addifod} Cat: 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out œ- 
dioufly. 

l paffed lightly over many particulars, on which 
Icarred and witty men might fpin out large vo- 
lames. Digby. 

If his cure lics among the lawyers, let nothing 
be fuid againit intangling property, pinning out 
caufes, and fqueezing clients. oltiers 

Men of large thoughts and*quick apprehenGons 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
Spun oot of my own coarle thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own fize. Lockes. 

The lines are weak, another 'sspleas?d ito fay ; 
Lord Fanny (pins athoufand-fucha day. Popes. 


5. To put into a turning motion, as a 
boy’s top. | - 
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To SPIN. v. 4. 


1. To exercife the art of {pinning, or draw- 
ing threads. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, as 
they that /pir. l » More 

Tenthouiand (talks their various bloffoms fpread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil, 

They neither know to /pinyynorcarc to toile Priore 
For this Alcides learn’d to fpin z-i 
His club laid down, and-lion’s fkin. Pricr. 
2. [ /pingare, Italian.] To ftream out in a 
thread or {mall current. 
Together furioufly they ran, 

That to the ground came horfe and man 5. ~ © 

The blood out of their helmets /pan, 

So fharp were their encounters. Drayt. 


3. To move round as a fpindle. 
Whether.the fun, predominant in heav’n,, 
Rife on the carth, or earth rife on the funzi 
He from the eaft his flaming road begin, 
Or the from weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoftenfive pace, that /pinning flecps 
On. her foft, axle, while the paces ev’n ' 
And bears:thee, foft with the fmooth air.along,. 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Adi/ton’s Paradije Loft 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore; 
_~Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly /pizs, about, 
The grain deep piercing tillittcoops it out. Pope. 


SPI NACH. } n.f- [fpinachia, Latin.) A 
SPI'NAGE. plant. opk 
It kath an apetalous flower, confifting of many 
ftamina included in. the flower-cup, which are 
‘produced in fpikes‘upon the male plants’which 
are barren; but the embryos are produced from 
the wings of the leaves on the female plants, which 
afterward become roundifh or angular fceds, which, 
in fome forts, have thorns adhering to them, Mill. 
Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled. 
| Mortimer. 


a 


Spi’nax. adj. -[Jþina, Lat.} Belonging to 
the backbone. 
All fpina/, or fuch as have no ribsy but only a 
back bone, are fomewhat analagous thereto.’ 
k Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Thofe folide are’ entirely nervous, and proceed 
from tho brain’ and: /pinal’marrow, which by <a 
u 


Nympd. x 
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bulk appear fufficient to furnifh all the stamina 
or threads of the folid parts. Arbuthnot. 
Defeending carelefs from his couch, the fail 
Lux’d his joint neck, and /pinal marrow bruis'd. 
sin) Pbilip:. 
-SPINDL erm- [ppindl, ppindel, Saxon.) 
1. Fhepin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomerated. 
Bodies fibrous by raoifture incorporate with other 
thread, efpecially-if there be a little wreathing ; 
as appeareth by thetwifting of thread, and twirl- 
* ing about of fpindles, Bacon. 
Sing to thot? that hold the vital fheers, 
“And turn the adamantine /pind/e round _ 
"On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
i. Milton. 
Upon a truc repentance, God js not fo fatally 
tied to the /vindle of abfolute reprobation, as not 
ta kcep bis promifey and feal merciful pardons. 
Fafper Maine. 
_ So Pallas from.the dufty field withdrew, 
And, when imperial Jovevappear’d in view, 
efurn'd herfemale arts, the /pindle and the clew ; 
Forgot the fceptre fhe fa well had fway'd, 
‘And, withithat mildnefs the had rul'd, obey'd. 
"Stepney. 
a Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the fpindie and the loom, ? 
d. Philips. 
2. A long flender ftalk. ` 


The jpind/es muft be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods fet by them, leit -by their bending 
they fhould break. 


3. Any thing flender. In contempt. 


Repofe yourfelf, if thofe jpindle legs of yours. 


will carry you to the next chaire Dryd. Span- Friar. 
Tue marriage of sone of ours heireifes with an 
eminent courtier, gave us /pind/efnanks and cramps, 
fom ar, Tatler, 
Jo SPINDLE» usn. [from the noun: } To 
fhoot. into a long {mall ftalk. =" 
Another ili accident’ in" drought is the [pinding 
of the corny'which with'us'is‘rare, but in’ hotter 
countries commons infomuch as the word cala- 
mity wae firit derived *from ‘calamus, when the 
cozn could nor get out of the falk. Bacon. 
When the flowers begin to /pindle, all but one 
~or two of the biggest, atieach root, fhould te 
nipped off. Mortimer. 
SPINDLESHA NKED. adja; [ fpindle and 
c: hank. } ` Having fmall legs: = l 
Her lawyer is a Irccie rivelled, jpind/:hanked gen- 


tlemane, Addifon. 
SPI NIDLET REE, n. /. [enonymus; Latin. ] 
Prickwood. A plant: "> 5 go- 


Spine. nf [pinay Latin.] “The back 
bone. . | 

Therapier entered his right fide, reaching with- 

ina fingers breadth ofthe pire. Wifem. Surgery. 

“There are who think the marrow of a man, 

Which in the /pine, while he was living, ran ; 

Whenidead, the pith corrupted will"become 

A {nake, and hifs within the hollow tomb.» Dryd. 
Spi Ner. nifo A fort of mineral. Spinel 

ruby ts of a bright rofy red; it is! fofter 

thanthe rock or balafs ruby. © Woodav. 
Spine’ T. 2. S. [e/pinette, Fr.] ™ A {mall 

harpfichord ; an inftrument with keys. 
hi When mifs delights in her fpinner, 

_, Achddler may, his tortune ger. Swift, 
SPUNI FEROUS. adj: [fpina and fero, Lat. ] 
-+ Bearing-thorns,) © 4 
Spink. a. f. A finch; a bird. 

Want fharpens poefy, and gricf adorns ; 
' The pink chaunts (wectett in a hedge of thorns. , 
ete at ee G Harte. 
SPINNER. 2. /. [from fin] i 
1., One 'fkilled'in fpinning. i -ao =! 
A prattifed fpinner: fhall fpin ai pound of wool 
worth two shillings for fixpence. Graunt. 


Mortimer. 


SPI 
2. A garden fpider, with long jointed legs. 


Weaving fpiders come not here : 
Hence, you long-legg’d fpinners, hence! Shake/p. 


Spinning Wheel. nof. (from pin. The 


wheel by which, fince the difufe of the 

rock, the thread is drawn. 

= My pinning wheel and rake 

Let Sufan keep for her dear fiter’s fakes > Gay. 
Spinny. adj. I fuppofe, /mall, flender. 

A barbarous word. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there 
will come fome /pinny grafs that will keep it from 
{calding. : Mortimer. 

Srinosity.z./.[ /pinofus, Latin.] Crab- 
bednefs ; thorny or briary perplexity. 

Philofophy confitted of nought but dry /pinofttics, 
lean notions, and endlefs altercations about things 
of nothing. Glanville. 


Sri NOUS. adj. [ /pinofus, Lat.] ‘Thorny; 
full of thorns. 

SPINSTER. 2. /. [from /pix.] 

1. A woman that {pins. 

The fpirflers and the knitters in the fun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones, 
Do ufe to chant it. Shake/peare’s Tavelfth Night. 
One Michael CaMio, 

That rever fet a {quadron in the field, 

Nor the divifion of .a battle knows 

More than a /pirflcr. Shake/peare’s Orkelio. 

2. [In law.] The general term for a girl 
or maiden woman. 

If a gentlewoman be termed jfpinffcr, fhe may 
abate the writ. Lord Coke. 
J defire that.a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
fhall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, /pinfer, during her lite. Swift. 

SPINSTRY. 2. f. [from /pinfer.] ‘The 
work of fpinning. 

Spiny. adj. [ /pina, Latin.) Thorny ; 
briary ; perplexed ;, dificult ;..trouble- 
fome. l 

The firit attempts are always imperfect ; much 
more in fo difficult and /piny an affair as fo nice a 
fubje&t, Digby. 

SPIRACLE. x. /. [ /piraculum, Latin.]., A 
breathing hole; a vent ; a {mall aper- 
ture. 

i Moft of thefe/piracles perpetually fend forth fire, 
more or lefs. Woodward. 

Sea Rat. adju [fpirale, Frin from /pira; 
Lat.) Curve; winding»; circularly in- 
volved, like a fcrew. 6" Ph ! 

“The'procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, runt 
ning in fpiral lines from:the tip’to the bafe nf the 
heart, fhews that the fyftole of the heart isa mof- 
cular conftriction, as ja -purfevisndhur by drawing 
the ftrings COALS ALY, WAYSenen if we tye tl Raye 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep, „1 
In fpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep. 

yes! fr hei Blackmore. 

The intéftinal tube affects a ftraight, initcad. of 
a fpiral, cylinder. 

Sprratty. adv. [from firat} Ina {pi- 
ral form. EE? usA r? 

The fides are compofed of twoiorders of fibres, 
running circularly or /pirallyfrom bafe'to'tips 

, ; “Ray onthe Creation. 

S ny RA TION. mfa [/piratip, Isat] Breath- 

a Pg) Ono & ea svi. 

SPa RE, nS. (pira, Lat pica, Ital. ira, 
SMJ ee 

1. A curve line; any, thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath. being inva dif- 
ferent plane; acurl; atwift; a wreath. 

f i His head | , 
Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes 5 ) 
With burnifh'd neck of verdaht-golc, erect “ 


P 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
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Amidft his cireling /pires, that on. the grafs 


Floated redundant. Milton. 
A diagon’s fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant Jpires he rode. Dryden. 


Air feems to confit of fpires contorted into 
fmall fpheres, through the interftices of which; the 
particles of light may frecly pafs; it is light, the 
{olid fub{tance of the /pires being very {mall in pro- 
portion to the Spaces they take up. Cheyne. 

2. Any thing growing up’taper ; a round 
pyramid, {0 called, perhaps, becaufe a 
line drawn round and round in lefs and 
lefs circles would be a {pire ; a fteeple. 

With gliftring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. 

Milton. 

He cannot make one /pire of'grafs more or lefs 
than he hath made. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Thefe pointed fpires that wound the ambient fky, 
Inglorious change! fhall in deftru€tion lie. Priora 

3. The top or uppermoft point. . 

*Twere no Iefs tian a traducement to filence,that 
Which to the /pire and top of praifes vouch’d, 
Would feem but modeft. Shake/peare. 

To Syire. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To fhoot up pyramidically. 

It is not fo apt to /pire up as the other forts, be-- 
ing more inclined to branch into arms. - Mortimer. 


2. [/eiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in 
ule. Sperfer. 
SPIRIT. 2. f. [/piritus, Lat.]. 
t. Breath; wind. , 
Ali purges have in them a raw /pirit or wind, 
which is the principal caufe of tenfion in the fto- 
mach. Bacon. 
All bodies have ‘/pirits' and: pneumatical parts 
within them ; but the main difference between 
animste and inanimate are, that the /pirits of 
things animate are all continued within themfelves, 
and‘branched in veins as blood is; and the /pirirs 
have aifo certain feats where the principal do refide, 
and whereunto the reft do refort : but the /pirits in 
things iranimate are fhut in’ and cut off ‘by the 
tangible parts, as air in fnow. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
The balmy Jpirit of the weftern breeze. ncn, 
2. [e/prit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance ; 
an intelleQual being.. t, ~ 
Spirit isa {ubftance wherejn thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, do fubfift... Locke. 
She is a fpirit ; yet not like air or wind, 
Nar, like the fpirits about the heart or brain 3 
Nor like thofe fpirits which alchymifts do find, 
When they in ev’ry thing feck gold in vain + 
For fhe all natures under heav’n doth pafs, 
Being like thofe/piritswhichGod's bright face dofecg , 
Or like himfelf, whofe image once fhe was, 
Though now, alas! fhe fcarce his fhadow be: > 
For of all forms fhe holds the firit degree, 
That are to.grotsimaterial bodies knity. 4 
Yet the herfclf fs bodylefsiand free, "" 
And though confin'd is almoft infinite... (Divies.. 
dv fhallydepend upom your conftantyfriendthip ; 
likesthe trutt-we have in benevolent: /pirirsy. who, 
though we, never fee or-hear themy' we think“are 
conftamtly praying for us. «7 Ww? Pope. 
If we feclude fpace;’ there: ‘williremain in the 
world butematter and mind, ‘or body-and [pirit. 
3 Watts’s Lopick: 
You.are.all of. you.pure Jpirits.. l-don’timean 
„i that you have not bodies. that,want,meat-and- drink, 
and ficep and cloathing ;, but that all. that deferves 


to be called you, is nothing elfe but fpirite . Law, 
3- The foul of man. ..-. 5.4, De 
fi he fpirit fhall return unto God that gaveit. Bid. . 


_ __Look, who comes here? a grave unto afoul, 
Holding th’ eterhal pirit gainft her will ` 

In. the vile prifon of afflited breath. She Ko Fobn. 

Every thing ‘that’ your'call yours, befides this 

Spirit, isebut like yous cloathing : fometimes that 

is-only to be ufed fora while, and-then to end, and 

; diç, apd Wearawaye , Larv. 

4- An apparition. / 

op They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had 

| feen a fpirit. . Lukes xxiv. 37. 

Perhapa 
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Perhapsyou might fce the imags, and not the’ 


glafs ; the former appearing like a /pirir in the air. 
on Bacon. 
Whilft young; preferve his tender mind from all 
impreflions of fpiri’a and goblins in the dark. Locke. 
5. Temper; habitual difpofition of mind. 
He fits 
Uçon their tongues a various fpirir, to rafe t 
Qyite out their native language. Milton. 
That peculiar law of Chrittianity, which forbids 
reverge.ina mao can think grievous, who confiders 
the restlefs torment of a malicious and revengeful 
spirit. Tillotfon. 
Nor once difturb theis beaw’ nly fpirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Cafar's merits. Prior. 
Let them confider how far they are from that 
fpiria which prays for its moft unjuftencinies, if 
~ they’bave not’ kindnefs enough to pray for thofe, 
by whofeJabours and service they live in eafe them- 
felves. Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer.on 
his.owo will, or the way and /pirit of the world, 
bur to the fole will of God. ; Law. 
©. Ardour; courage; elevation ; vehe- 
mence of mind. 
Tis well blown, lads; 
This morning, like-the pirit of a youth 
That means to.be of note, begins’betimes. Skak. 
Farewei the big war, 
The fpirit ftirring drum, th‘ ear piercing fife. Shak. 
‘Whe king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 
recover their /pirils. Swift. 
7. Genius; vigour of mind. 
More ample fpirit. than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors 
OF my mott dreaded fovereign I recount, 
By which allearthly princes fhe doth far furmount. 
Fairy Quen. 
To a mighty work thou gocft, O king, 
That equal /pirits. and equal pow'rs thall bring. 
Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when.he {pics 
Ayman that's handfome, valiant, wife, 
If he can kill him, thinks ¢° inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his jpicit. Butler. 
Thenoblett/périt or genius cannot deferve enough 
of mankind, to pretend.to the eftcem of -hervick 
virtue. . Temple. 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or 


inteljectual. 
You were wus'd 
To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits, 
That common, chances common men could bear. 
, x Shakepeare. 
Lafk but half thy mighty /firit for me. Cawley. 
_ A perfe& judge will read each work of wit 
@ With the fame /firir that its author writ 
Sarvey the whole, nor feck Night fault to find, 
Where nature mowes, and rapture warms, the mind. 
ne CRETS Atte peu Pope. 
9. Intelle&ual, powers diftin® from the 
b 


«TM hefe.dikcourfes »madanfo; det primpreflion: upon 
the mindiandypirieofiths printes whofe nature was 
inclined toadventures; that he was tranfported with 
the thought of it. iy wi ante Clarendon. 

oo 6. Uknyfpivitipechaps healfe fiw ve At 
Rich Mexico, the deatvaf: Montezumes © Ailton. 
xo. Sentiment ; perception. 
Youvaré ton great to be'byi me gainfaids: * 
Your /piririsitoo true; your fears too certain. Shak. 
ro Bagere(s; defra 

Bod tas changed ‘men’s tempers with the times, 

and made a pirit of buitdme: fucteed?a fpirir of 
pally @pien. . South. 
12. Man of activity: iman of life, fire, and 
emterprizc. Hyi 
The watryskingdamsis:ndibar 
Tostapthe forciga fparitys but theyscome.. Shak. 
63. Porlonsi daltingusthed by qualities of 
the mind. A French word, happily 
growing obfoiete, > A 


Romith adverfasies, from the'rifiig up of Tome 
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{chifmaticaljpirics among us, conclude that the 
main body of our church is fchifmatical, becaufc 
fome branches or members thereof were fuch. 

W bite. 

Oft pitying God did. well-form'd /pirits:raife, 
Fit for the toilfome bus’nefs of their days, 

To free che groaning nation, and.to give 
Peace firft, and then the rules in peace to live. 
Coeuley 

Such /pirits as he defired to pleafe, fuch would 

I chute tor my judges. Dryder. 
14. That*which gives vigour or cheer- 
fulnefs to the mind ; the pureft part of 
the body, bordering, fays Sydenham, on 
immiateriality.. In this meaning it is 
commonly written with the plural ter- 
mination, 
“Yhough thou didft Lut jeft, 
Wich my vex'd /pirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake. Shakefpeare's King Jobn. 
When 1 fit and'tell 
The warlike feats I’ve done, his /pirits fly out 
Into my ftory. Shakeipeare's Cymbeline. 
Alas! when all our lamps are buro'd, 
Our hodics wafted, ard our jpirits {pent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament, 
What can we know, or what can we difcern? Dav. 

It was the ume when gentle night began 
T` indvench with fleep the bufy /pirits of man. 

Cozuley . 
To fing thy praife, would heav'n my breath pro- 
long, 
Infufing /pirirs worthy focha fong, 
Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. 
Dryden 

All men by experience find the-neceffity*and’ aid 
of the /pirits in the bufinels of concogtion. Blackmore. 

By means of the curious inofculation of the au- 
ditory nerves, the orgafms of} the /pirirs fhould be 
ajlayed. Derbam. 

In fome fair body thus,the fecret-foul 
With Jpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nérve fuftains, 
Jefelf unfeen, but in th” cfeéts remains. Pope. 

He is always forced to drink a hearty ‘plafs, to 
drive thoughts of bufinefs out of: his: head, and 
make his /pirits drowfy enough for feep fae. 

15. Characterifiical likenefs ; effential qua- 
lities. l 

Italian picces‘willappear' beft inva room where 
the windows are high, becaufe they are commonly 
made’ to: a! defcending ‘light, which of all other 

-doth fetioff men's faces in their truet /pirit. Wotton. 


16. Any thing:eminently pure and’ refined. 
oi) Nordoth the eyoitelg 
That moft pure /pirit of fente, behold itkelfe Shak. 
17- That which hath power or.energy. 
These is in winga mighty (pivit; chat wilt not be 
congeuled. ~ South. 
18. An inflammable liquor raifed by dif- 
tillation™ as brandy, rum. 
What the ene call pirit, they apply, the 
name to fo many diftefent things, that they icem 
to have'no fettled notion of the thing, In general, 
they give the nanic of fpirit to any diftilled volatile 
liquor: Fy i ee, 7 
All fpirits, by frequent ufe; deftroy, aad” at laft 
extinguith the natural heat of the tomach? Tempie. 
Ini diftillations, what'itriekies down the'fides of 
thepreceiver, iät will not mix with water; is oll ; 
ik dtavil) eds phir. Arbutbsot on Aliments. 
19: It‘may* be obferved, ‘thar in’ the’ pocts 
Spirit was a monofyllable,.and therefore 
was. often written /prite, or, lefs properly, 
Jpright. by : 
‘Phe charge thereof unto a courteous /brighy 
Commanded wast! “Sperfer. 
To Span pri oa . > weg 
1. To animate oy aQuate as_a fpirit. 


Sotal d ‘Ke Firited My {nakc. afacen'sPur.Lg?- | 
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2. To excite; to animate ; to encourape. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a coun- 
fel, unlefs fpirired by the unanimous decrees of a | 
general diet. Temple. 

Civil diffenfions never fail of introducing and 

Jpiruing the ambition-of. private mens Swift 

Many officersand private men /pirit up andafiift 

* thofe obftinate people to continue in their rebel- 

lions i Swift. 
3. ‘To draw; to éntice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern 
point of the needle varieth toward the land, as 
being difpofed and fpirited that way by the meri- 
dional and proper hemifphere. Brewvre 

The minittry had him, fpiritcd away, and car- 
ried abroad, as a daggerous perfun. 

Arbuthnot and. Pope. Í 
SPI RITALLY. adu. [from fpiritus, Lat. ] 
By means of the breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritally, the 

other vocally. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


Spi’ritep. adj. [from ffirit.] Lively ; 
vivacious; full of fire. 
Dryden's tranflation of Virgil is:noble and /pi- 
ritad. Pepe. 
Spr’ritepness. a. f. [from Spirited. } 
Difpofition or make of mind. 
He fhowd the narrow Jpiritedue/sy pride, and 
ignorance of pedants. Addijon. 


Spi’RITFULNESS. m, f. [from /pir’t and 
full.) Sprightlinefs ; livelinefs. 

A cock’s crowing is a tone that correfponds +o 
finging, atte(ting his mirth and (piritfulnefs. Harvey. 

SPI RITLESS. adj. [from /pirit.] Dejedcted ; 
low ; deprived of vigour; wanting cou- 
rage; depreffed. Pr 

A man fo faint, fo {piritlefs, 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtains Shakelp. Henry IV. 

Of their wonted: vigour, left them drain'd, 
Exhaufted, /piritle/s, atfli€ted, fall’n... 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Nor did all Rome, grown /piritle/s, fupply 
A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. Dryd. 

Art thou fo bafe, fo fpiritle/s a Mave ? 

Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom'd:him. 

Smith. 

SPI RITOUS. adj. [from /pirit.)s 

1. Refined; defecated ;. advanced near to 
fpirit. A 

More refin’d, more /piritous and pure; 

As nearer,to him plac'd, ur nearer tending. Mita 
2. Fine; ardent ;-adtive, l 
SPA RITOUSNESS. 2. fi [from /piritous.] 

Finenefs and activity of parts. 

They, notwithitanding the. gseatthinnefs and 
Spiritoufne/s of the liquor, did lift up the upper fur- 
face, and for a moment. foim a thin filme like `a 
fmall hemifphere. 


= Bogle. 
SPIRITUAL. adj. > [fpirituel Fre 


from 


i r. i l 
he Diaa from matter} immaterial; in- 
ta orpõreahioi 0... 

Echo is a great argument of the fpirituaheffence 
of founds; for if it were corporeal,, the repercuss 
fion fhould be created oy like inttyumenta withthe 
original found. Bacon. 

Bow vifibles and andibles in their working emit 

+ nocorporeal fubit ance into'thcir mediums, but only 
camry certain fpiricacdiipecioss tr SA de © Bacon, 
= All creatures, as well Spiritual as-corporealjide- 
clare their abfolute. dependence upan the ärt Aue 
thor of all beings, the only feif-cxittent God. 

Y ‘o 4 Bentley. 

2. Mental; inrelfe@tuatl. we Div 
~ Spiritual armour, able-to-refitt TAR, 
Satan's affaults.: Milton 
The fame difater hae invaded his /pirirualss the 
| pafftong: rebel ; «and these arefo miny governours, 
. thatithere can beso yoveramept. Sete. 


3. Not 


SPI 


3- Not grofs ; refined from external things; 
relative only to the mind. 

\ Some, who pretend to.be of a more fpiritual and 
refined religion, {pend their time În contemplation, 
and talk much of communion with God. 

„+  Calamy’s Sermens. 
4. Not temporal; relating to the things 
of heaven ;` ecclefiaftical. 

Place man in tome publick fociety, civil or /pi- 

ritual. Hooker. 

Thou art reverend 

Touching thy /piritwal function, not thy life. Sb. 
I have made an offer to his majefty, 

Upon our ffiritual convocation, N 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 

Than ever at one time theclergy did. Sbake/peare. 
Thofe fervants,.who have believing matters, are 

forbid to withdraw any thing of their worldly re- | 

fpe&t, as prefuming upon their fpiritual kindred ; 

or fo honour them lefs, becaufe they are become 

their brethren in being believers. Kattlewortb. 


g 


The clergy’s butinefs lies among the laity ; nor | 


is there a more effeQual way to forward the falva- 
tion of men’s fouls, than for /piritual perfons, to 
make themfelves às agreeable as they cam in the | 
converfations of the worlce Swift. 


She loves them as her /fisitual children, and they | 


reverence her as their /piritual mother, with an 
affection far ab3ve that of the fondett friends. Lazy. 

SPIRITUALITY. n. / [from /piritual.} 

I. Incorporeity ; 1miateriality ; effence 
diftin® from matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neareft unto fpirituality ; and if it have any cor- 
porality, then of ail other the moft (ubtile and 
pure. Raleigh. 

2. Intellectual nature. 

A pleafure:made for the foul, fuitable to its fpi- 
rituality, and equal to all its capacities. South. 

3e [| psritwalite, Fr.] A&s independent of 
the body ; ‘pure aéts of the foul ; mental 
refinement. 

Many fecret indifpofitions and averfions ta.duty 
will {teal upon the foul, and it will require both 
time and clofe application of mind to recover it to 
tuch a frame, as thall difpofe it for the /piritwaliries 
of religion. South. 

4. That which belongs to any one as an 
ecclefiaftick. ` A 

4 Of common right, the dean ‘and chapter are 
guardians of the jpiritualities, during the vacancy 
of a bifhoprick. Ayliffe, 

Spreiruatry. a. f. [from /piritual.] 
Ecclefiaftical. body. Not in ufe. 

We of the /piritualry 
Will raife your highoefs fuch a mighty fum; 
As never did the clergy at one times Shakopeare. 

SPIRITUALIZA TION. m. f. [from /piri- 
tualize.} The a& of fpiritualizing. 

To SPI RITUALIZE. V. a. [ fpiritualifer, 
Fr. from /pirit.] ‘To refine the intel- 
le&; to purify from the feculencies of 
the world. 

This would take it much out of the care of the 
foul, to fpiritualixe and replenifh it with good 
works. Hammond. 

We begin our furrey from the lowelt dregs of 
fenfe, and fo afcend to our more fpiritualized 
felves, l Glanville, 

As to the future glory in which the body is to 
partake, that load’ of earch which now engages to 
corruptions muft be calcined and /piritwalized, and 

thus be cloathed upon with glory, Decay of Piety. 

If man will a& rationally, he cannat admit any 
competition between a momentary fatistaction, 
and an everlafting happinefs,! as great’ as Gud can 
give, andour /piritualiz:d capacities reccive.. Rogers. 

SPHRITUALLY. adv. [trom fpiritual.] 
Without corporeal’ groflnefs; with ar- 
tention to things purely intelleétual. 

In the fame degree that virgiis live more fpi- 

4 


riuatly than other perfons, in the fame degree is 
their virginity a mare excellent tates 
Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
SpieiTuous, adj. [ pirittenx, Fr. from 
| Spirit.] } 
1. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity 
and aétivity of parts. 

More'refin'd, morc /piritucws and pure, 

As to him nearer tending. Milton. 

The mot fpirituous and moft fragrant part of 
the plant exhales by the aétion of the fun. Arduth. 

2. Lively ; gay; vivid; airy. 
It may appear airy and fpiritusus, and fit for 
the welcome of chearful guefts. }Votton's Architetti. 
SPIRITUOSITY. n. f. [from fpiritu- 
SPIRETUOUSNESS: § ous.) TFhe'quality 
of being fpirituous; tenaity and attivity. 
To SPIRT. v.n. [ /pruyten, Dutch, to hoot 
up, Skinner ; /pritta, Swedihh, to fly out, 
Lye.) Tofpring-out in a fudden ftream ; 
to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, 
fo that it /pirters when the topple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard’ner’s eves who turns the cock. 

Pope. 
To SPIRT. v.a. To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for fhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their fhepherd play, 
And, rowling round him, /pirt the bitter fea. Dry. 
When rains the paffage hide, 
Of: the loofe ftones /pirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy carelefs foot. 
Spirt. 2. f. [trom the verb. ] 
1. Sudden ejection. 
2. Sudden effort. 
To SPiRTLE. v.a. {a corruption of /pirt.] 


To fhoot {catteringly. 

The brains and minglet! blood were /pirtled on the 
wall. Drayton. 

The terraqueous globe wòuld,. by the centrifu- 
gal force of chat motion, be foon diffipated and 
Spirtled into the circumambient fpace, was it nut 
kept together by this noble contrivance of the 
Creator. Derbum's P by fico-T beology. 

Sri RY. adj. [from /pire.] 
r. Pyramidal. 4 

Watte fandy valleys, once perplex’d with. thorn, 
Thefpiry fir and thapely box adorn. Pope's Mejfiab. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with /piry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches makea nvon-day night, 

And the dim windcws fhed a folemn light, 

Thy eyes diffus’da reconciling ray, 

And gteams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope: 
2. Wreathed ; curled. 

Hid in the fpiry volumes of the fnake, 

I lurk*d within the covert of a b-ake. Dryden. 
Spiss. adj. [ /piffus, Latin.] Clofe ; firm; 
thick. Nor in ufe. 

From his moduit-and -humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit withthe (welling windine(s of 
much knowiedgs, iffued this /pi/s and denie ye: 
polithed, this copious yet concife, treatife of the 
variety of languages. ' Brerewod. 

SPISSITUDE. zef. [from /pifus, Latin.) 
Grofinefs ; thickne({s. 

Drawing wine or beer trom the lees, called rack- 
ing, ic will clarify the fooner ; for though the lees 
keep the drink in heart, and make it lating, yet 
they caft up fome /piffitudes Bacon. 

Spijitade iv fabaued by acrid things, and acri- 
Mony by iffpiffatings Arburbnot on Aliments. 

Spir. 2. /. [rprean, Saxon; /pit, Dutch ; 
Jpedo, ltal.} 


Guy. 


1.. A long prong on which meat is driven, | 


to be turned before the fire. 


SP! 


A gondly tity is this Antium ; 
"Tit I that made thy widows ! then know mê fot, 
Le thatthy wives with fpits; and boys with-ftones, 
In puny battle Qay mes Shake/Peure's Coriolanus. 
They may be contrived to. the moving of failé in 
a chimney corner, the motion of which miay Be ap- 
plied to the turning of a fpite Wilk. Math. Afagic. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving tor the pot and (pir. Svi fte 
2. Such a depth of earth asis pierced by 
one action of the fpade. 
Where the earth is wathed from the quick, face 
it with the firft /pit of earth dug out of the ditch. 
Mortimer. 
To Spit. v. a preterite /pat; participle 
pafi. pit or /preted. [from the noun. ] 
1. ‘To put upon a {pit. 
I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
Seeking out Romeo, that did pir his Body 
Upon a rapier’s points Sbakefpezres 


2. To thruft through. 
1 pitted frogs, I cruh’d'a heap of emmets. Drpd. 


To Spit. v.a. [F pæran, Saxon ; /pyrter, 


Danifh.}] To ejeé&t from the mouth. 
A large mouthy indeéd, 
That pies forth death and mountains. Shake/peare. 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftancey make bold'mouths, 
Tongues /pit their duties out, and’cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shake/pearc. 
The fea chrufts up her waves, 
One after.other, thicke-and high, upon the.groan~ 
ing fhores ; 
Firkin her(elf loud, but oppos’d with befiks and 
rocks, fhe’ rores, 
And all her backe in briftles fet, /pits every way 
her fome. Chapman. 
To SPIT. v. n. To throw out fpittle, or 
moifture of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will /pir.- 
Shakefpeure, 
I dare meet Surrey, 
And /pit upon him whilit I fay he lyes. 
Shake/p. Richard II. 
The wat'ry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar ; 
To ftop the foreign fpirits, but they'come Slak. 
He fpat on the ground, made clay of the fpit- 
tle, and anointed the eyes of ‘the blind'man. 
Sobn; ix. 6. 
A maid came from her father’s houle to one of 
the, tribunals: of the Gentiles, and," declaring her- 
fela Chriftian, fpit in the judge's face. > South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even /pir at 
him, were it not for fear he thould fomcthing more 
than /pit at them. South. 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
fnuff vill the candte goes out. Swift's Rules for Serv, 


SPITTAL. m/f. [corrupted from ho/pital. ] 
A charitable foundation,’ In-ufe only in 
the phrafes, a /pittal Jermon, and rob not 
the fpittal. i 

To Spi TCHCOCK. v. a Tocutan edl ist 
pieces and roaft him. Of this word I 
find no good etymology. 


No man lards falt pork with otange peel; 

Or garnithes his'lamb with fpitchecee ecl King. 
SPITE. 2. /, [/pijt, Dutch ; de/pit, Fr.) 
1. Ma ice, rancour ; ; hate 3, malignity ; 

malevolence. J 

This breeding rather /pire than hame in her, 
or, if it were a fhame,a fhame not of the fauls bug 
of the repulfe, the did thi-ft for a revenge. Sidney. 

Bewray they did their inward boiling /pie, 
Each ftirring others to rcveinpe their caufe. Daniels 

Done all to fpite 

The grêat Creator ;' but their /pite Rill ferves ~ 

His glory to augment. ‘Mitton’s Paradife Loft. 

Begone, ye criticks, and'rettray your pre; 
Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. SPITE 


SPI 


2. SPITE of orlaSpite of. .Notwith- |, 


ftanding ; in defiance of. © It “is often 


ufed without any*malignity of meaning. |; 


Iil guara thee tree, 
And fave thee ie her fpite. Chapman. 

Blefled be fuch a preacher; whom God mace 
ofeof tofpeak a’word in feafon, ‘and faved me’ ix 
Spite of the world, therdevily andimyfelf. “Sourbh. 

In [piste of me love, and fee.too late 
My mother's pride muftfnd my, mother's et 

ry Gen. 
For thy-lov'd fake, fpite of my boding fests, 
li meet the danger which ambition brings. R:we. 
My father's fate, 
We fpite of all the fortitude that thines 
Betore:my face in Cato’s greatexample, 
Subdues my, foul,.and fills myeyeswith tears.» Ad. 

“In fpite of all applications, the patient grew worfe 

_ every day. Srbuthnot. 

To Spite. v.a. [from the noun. | 

vw. To. mifchief; to treat .malicioufly;; to 
vex; to thwart malagnantly. 

Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong‘d, /pizbred, fain, 
MoR deteftable death, by thee. Shakefpeare. 

I'll facrifice the lamb that J do love, 

To fpight a raven's heart within a dove. Sbake/p. 
2. To fill with fpite; to offend. 
So with play did he a good while fight againft 
| the fight of Zelmane, who, more /pifed with that 
courtefy, that one that did nothing fhould be able 
to refit her, burned away with choler any mo- 
tions which might grow out of her own fweet dif- 
pofition. Sidney. 

Darius, fpited at the magi, endeavoured to abo- 
lith not only their learning but their language. 

Temple. 
SPITEFUL. adj. [ /pite. and full.) . Mali- 
cious; malignant. 

The Jews were the deadlicf and VE ene- 
mies of Chriftianity that were in the world, and 
in this refpect their ordersito be fhunned. Hooker. 

All you have.done 

Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spireful and wrathtul. — Shakefpeare's Macheth. 

Our public form of divine fervice and worthip 
is in every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
the malice of /piteful wretches, who have depraved 
it. White. 

Contempt is a thing made up of an undervalu- 
ing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleftnefs, 
and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft of the 
world in the fame flight efteem of him. South. 

AAA a Ns ftare ‘have fhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. 

Dryden. 
Spi rerutry. adv. [from /piteful.} Ma- 
licioufly ; malignantly. 

Twice falfe Evadne, Jpitefuliy forfworn' 

That fatal beaft like this I would havetorn. Buller. 
Vaneffa fat, 

Scarce liftning- to their idle chat, 

Further than fumetimes by a frown; 

When they grew pert, to pull them down : 

At latt the /pitefully was bent 

To try their wifdom's full extent: Swift, 

Spirerucness. mJ. [from /piteful.} Ma- 
lice; malignity ; defire of vexing. 

It looks more like f{pitcfulmefs and ili-nature, 
than a diligent fcarch after truth. 

Keil again?’ Burnet. 
Spi TTED. adj. [from pir.) Shot out into 
length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
Jpitted, may be brought again to be more branched. 


Bacon. 
SPI'TTER. #. /. [from /pit.] 
1. One who puts meat on a {pit. 
2. One who fpits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. Ainf/worth, 


SPITTLE. u. f. [corrupted from 4o/piral, 
and therefore better written /pital, or 


SIPE 


Spittal.) Hofpital. 
in Scotland. 

To the /pittle go, 
And from the powd’ ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creffid's kind. 
Shakelp. Henry V. 


It is ftill retained 


T hisis it 
That makes the waned widow wed agains) 
She whom the /gitt/e houfe,,and ulcerous fores, 
Would cat the gorge.at ; this embalms and_fpices 
Tosth’ April-day again. Shakefpeare's Timon. 
Cure the fisele world of maladies. ..Cleaveland. 


SprTtTve. mf [ypperthan, Saxon.] Moi- 
fture of the mouth. 
The falva or spitt/e-is an humour of eminent 
ufe. ? Ray. 
Mznas and Atys in the‘mouth were bred, 
And never hatch'd within thelab’ring head; 
No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew, 
But churn‘d like fpitt/e fromthe lips they-flew. 
Dryden. 
The fpitrleis an ative liquor, immediately de- 
rived from the arterial blood: itis faponaceous. 
Arbuthnot. 
A genius for all ftations fit, 
Whofe meaneft talent is his wits i 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick 2 rafcal ftatefman’s fpittle. Swift. 


Spi’tvenom. n. f. [/pit and wenom.] 
Poifon ejected from the mouth. 

The fpitvencm of their poifoned hearts breaketh 

out to the annoyance of others. Hocker, 

SPLANCHNO LOGY. n. f. [ /planchnologie, 

French; oraayysa and Acy@-.] A trea- 

tife or defcription of the bowels. . Dia. 


To SPLASH. v. a. [plafka, Swedith.. They 


have both an affinity with pla.) To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 


SpLasuy. adj. [from /plafo.}) Full of 


dirty water ; apt to daub. 


To Spray. v.a. To diflocate or break 
a horfe’s fhoulder bone. 


SpLa’y FOOT. adj. [ /play, or difplay, and 
foot. Having the foot turned inward. 
Though ftill fome traces of our ruftic vein 
And [play foot verfe remain’d, and will remain. 

Pope. 

SPLA'Y MOUTH. 2. fe [/play and mouth. ] 
Mouth widened by defign. 

Ail authors to their own defects are blind : 
Hadft thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To fee the people when {play mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. n. /. [/plen, Latin.] 

1. The milt; one of the vifcera, of which 
the ufe is fcarcely known. It is fuppofed 
the feat of anger, melancholy, and. mirth. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 


under the fhort ribs, you may conclude the fpleen | 


wounded. 
2. Angers fpite ; ill humour. 
His fulemne queer, whofe fpleene he was difpos’d 
To tempt yet turther, knowing well what anger it 
inelo.'d, 

And how wives angers fhould be us‘d. 

Ir the mun teem, 

Create her child of /p/een, that it may live 
And’ be a thwart difnatur'd torment to her. Shak. 
Kind pity checks my /pleen; brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to iffue, which fwell my eye-lids. 
f Donne. 
All envied ; but the Theftyanibrethren fhow'd 


ijeman. 


Chapman. 


The Icaft refpect, and thus they vent their /pleen |, 


aloud : 
Lay down thofe honour'd fpoils. 
In noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of fpleen and four difdain. Pepe. 


Drydcn. 


SPL f 


13. A fit of anger. s 


Charge not in your fpleen a noble Lav aA 
And (poil your nobler foul. oe Stak fpeare. 
4. Afudden motion; a fit. lo 4 Tee 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a fpleen unfolds both heav’n and earth; + 
And, ere a man hath power to fay, behold’. ` 
The jaws of darknefs do devoor it up. Shatgp. 


ç Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 


The fpleen with fullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the fpirits.in its heaxy.chain; s4% 
Howe’er the caule fantattickmay appear | » | 
Th’ effect is real, and the pain fincere.. B/ackma +. 

Spleen, vapours, and {mali-pox above them all. 

. Ps Co 

Bodies chang'd to recent forms by fpleer. Pope. 

6. Immoderate merriment. “A 

They that defire the fpleen, and would die with 

Jauzhinge } i Shakefpeare. 
SpLE ENED. adj. [from /pken.] Deprived 
of the fpleen. | 

Animals fpleened, grow falacious. Arburbre, 

SpLEENFUL. adj. [ /pleen and full.} An- 
gry; peevifh; fretful; melancholy. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want thcir leader, fcatter up and down : 
Myfelf have calm*d their /pleenful mutiny, 

' l Shakefp: Henry VI. 

The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupplied, 
Now long to execute their fpleenful will. Dryder.. 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 
hangs the fea, the whiftling of the wind is better 
mufick to contented minds than the opera to the 

Spleenful. Pope. 
SPLEENLESS. adj. [from /pleen.] Kind; 
gentle; mild. Obfolete. nt 

Mean time flew our ships, and ftreight we fetcht 

The fyrens ifle; a fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 

Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 

Å Chapman. 
SPLE ENWORT. #. f. [/pleenand wort ; a/- 
plenion, Lat.] Miltwafte. +A plant. 

The leaves, and fruit are like thofe of the fern ; 
but the pinnulz,are eared at their bahse Miller. 

Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftic band, 
A branch of healing /pleenqwort in his hand. Pope. 

Spreeny. ad. [from /pleen.] - Angry ; 
peevith; humorous. 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deferving 5, yet I kenow her for 

A (pleny Lutheran, and not: wholefome to 

Our caufe. Shakefpeare’s Henry VU. 
SpLe NDENT. adj. [ /plendens, Lat.] Shin- 

ing 3 glofly ; having lufre. 

‘They affigned them names from fme remarka- 
ble qualities, that are very obférvable in their red and 

Jpiendent planets. Brown's Vinizar Erreurs. 

Metallick fubftances may, by realon of ‘their. 
great_denfity, reflect all the tight incident, upon 
them, and fo be as opake and /piendent as it is pofi- 
ble for any body t3 be... Newton, 

SPLENDID. adj. [ /plendide, Fr. /plen- 
didus, Latin.) Showy; magnificent ; 
fumptuous.; pompous. 

Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our Rate 

“OF fpléndid vaftalage. Ailton. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompaus colonnades 

Fatt by his Gde Pififlratus lay Spread, i 

In age his equal, on a /elendid bed.» Pepe's Ody /fcy. 
SPLENDIDLY. adv. [ from /plcndid. ) Mag- 

nificently ; fumptuoufly ; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it lcok jslendidly, yer, 
when you handle it on all fides, it will prick your 
fingers. “Taylor. 

You will not admit you ‘live Splerdidly, ver it 
cannot be denied but that you live neatly and’ ele- 


gantly. Mires 
How he lives and cats, 


How largely gives, how /plendidly he treats. 
Dryd. Me 
5 He, 


SPL 


He, of the royal ftore 
Spindidiy frugal, fts whole nights devoid 
~Of faeet repofe. Philips. 
SPLENDOUR, #7. SR enders Frencn ; 
Splendor, Lat.) 9 
1. Luttre; power of fhining. ` 
Splendcur hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially 
if there be a little repercuffion ; for a looking- 
giafs; with the ftecl behind, looketh whiter than 
giafs fimple.,  - Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
` The dignity of gold above filver is not mach; 
the /plendsur'is al ke, and more pleafing to fome 
eyes, aè in cloth of filver. Baccn’s Phyjicul Remains. 
_ Thefirft fymptoms are achilnefs, a certain jplen- 
dour, or fhining in the eyes, with alittle mvifture. 
-J Arbuthnot. 


2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, 
found no better way to procure an efteem and re- 
verence to them, than by firft procuring it to him- 
fclf by /plendour of habit and retinue: Sourb. 

“Tis ufe alone that fan@ifies expence, 

And jplendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. 
Pope. 
SPLENETICK. adj. [ /plenetique, French.] 

Troubled with the {pleen ; fretful ; pee- 

vith. 


z. To dhiver ;. to break into fragments. 


SPLINTER. 2. /. [ plinter, Dutch.] 
1..A fragment of any thing broken with 


2. ‘A thin piece of wood. 


To SPLINTER. v. n. [from the noun.} 


To SPLIT. v. a. 


SPO 
If sftorms. arife and clouds grow black, 
If the matt /plit, and threaten wrack? Dryden. 
The road that to the lungs this ftore tranimits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels /p/its.» Blackm. 
2. To burft with laughter. 
„+ Each hadia gravity would make you /plit, 
And thook his head, at Memey as a wite - Pope. 
3- To be broken againit rocks. 
After our thip did /plit, 
When you, and the poor number fav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Sbhakefpeare. 
Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe 
of lovers daily fplit and on which the politician, 
the alchymift, and projector are caft away. 
Addijon's Spectator. 
The feamenfpied a rock, and the wind was fo 
Rrong that we were driven direétly upon it, and 
immediately /p/it. Swift. 
SPLITTER. m f [from /plit.] One who 
fplits. 
- How thould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firt, 
Thofe /plitters of partons in funder should non 
Wiffle 
SpLurrer. n.f. Bukle; tumult. A low 
word, 


To SPOIL. wv. a. [/polio, Latin; /polier, 


SPA. 


This broken joint intreat her to /p/inter, and this | 
crack of your love hall grow ftronger than it was 
before. Shakefpeare’s Othelio. 


violence. 
He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the 
Splinters of Montgomery's taff going in at his bever. 
Bacon. 
Amidit whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, . 
And now their odours arm'd againft them fly; 
Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome by aromatick fplinters die. Dryden. 


A plains Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, 
made of the fmall :ftringy parts of roots, fpread 
outin around flat form,and fo bound together with 
aJplinter hoop, and ftrengthened with fmall bars 
on both fides. Grew's Afufeur. 


To be broken into fragments; to be 
fhivered. 


pret. and part. paf. 


Horace pusged himfelf from thofe /plenctick re- 
fie€tions in odes and epodes, betore he undertook 
his fatires. Dryden. 

This daughter filencly lowers, tother tteals a 
kind look at you, a third-is exactly well behaved, 
and a fourth /plenctick. Tatler. 

You humour me when I am fick ; 

Why not when I am /plenetick ? Pepe. 

SPLE NICK. adj. [ /plenique, French ; /plen, 
Latin.] Belonging to the fpleen. 

Suppote the fyleen obitrudted in its lower parts 
and ick branch, a potent heat caufeth the or- 
gafmus to bcil. Harvey. 

The fplexick vein hath divers cells opening into 
it near its extremities in human bodies; but in 
quadrupeds the cells open” into the trunks of the 
Jplenick veins. `* » Ray on the Création. 
Sprenrsa. adj.’ [from /pleen.}‘ Frecful ; 
peevith. 

Yourfelves you muft engage 

Somewhat to cool your plinih rage, 

Your grievous thirit 5 and’ to affwage 

That first, you drink this liquor. Drayten, 
SpLe nitive. adj. [from /pleen.} Hot; 
fiery; pafhonate. Notin ufe. > 

Take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not fplenitive and rath, 
Yet I have in)me fomething dangerous. . 
l E u Sbakeip. Hemle:. 
SPLENT: mofe [or perhaps fplint ;ypinella, 
Italian. } 
Splentsis a callous hard fubRance, or an infer.fible 
felling, which breeds on or adlieres tn the fhank- 
bone of a horse, and, when it grows big, fpoils the 
fhape of the leg. When there. is but one, it is 
called a Gngle /picet 5 but when there is:another op-, 
pofite to it, on the outficle of the tiank-~bone, it 
is called’a pegged or pinned jpicrit. Farrier ’s Dict. 
To Svuice. wv. a, [/plfen, Dutch; plico, 
Latin.) To join the two ends of a rope 
without a knot. 


Split. [/pletten, /plitten, Dutch. ] 


1. To cleave ; to rive ; to divide longitu- 


dinally in two. 
Do `t, and thou haft the one half of my heart ; 
Do't not, thou /o/it'? thineown. Shak. Wint. Fale. 
That felf hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. Sbake/p. Antony and Cleoparra. 
Wert thou ferv'd up two in one dith, the rather 
peel thy fire into a double father? Cleavelard. 
old winter /elit the rocks in twain. Dryden 
A fkull fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to /plir 

a helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it. 
Ray on the Creation. 
This effort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, 
that it /p/rs and tears the earth, making cracks or 
chafms in it fome miles. Woodward. 


. To divide ; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wran- 
Bling, and their metaphyfick. the fkill of fplittixg 
an hair, of cifttinguifhing without a difference. 

Wattson the Mind. 

Ore and the fame ray is by refraction difurbed, 
thattered, dilated,.and jplit, and {pread into many 
diverging rays. 

He inftances Luther's fenfuality and ditobedi- 
ence, two crimes which he has dealt with ; and, t» 
make the more folemn, thes, he piit ‘em into 
twenty. Atterbury. 

Oh ! would it pleafe the gods tol fpiir à 

Thysberuty, fize, and years, and wit; 

No age could furnifh out a patr 

OF nsimphsfo gracetul, wife, and fair; 

With half the luftse of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and fize. Swift. 


3. To dafh and break on a rock. 


God's defertlan, as afull and violent wind, drives 
him in an irftant, not to the harbour, but on the 
rock where he ‘will be irrecovcrably Split. 


Decay o Piety. f 


Thole who live by Mores with joy hehold 
Some wealthy veifel plir or ftranded nigh 3 
And from the rockisleap down for thipwreck'd gold, 


Nn 


Newton. 


French. } 


t. To feize by robbery ; to take away by 


force. 

Yetook joyfully the /poiling of your goods, know- 
ing in yourfelves that ye have in heaven an endur- 
ing fubftance. Hebrews. 

This mount, : 
With all his verdure /poil’d, and trees adrift. Mile. 


- To plunder ; to ftrip of goods: with of 


before’ the thing taken. 

Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for 
the fafeguard of their liberty and goods, they were 
moft injurioufly /poiled of all that they had. 

Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Thou fhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 

Nor reap the harveit, though thou /poil’f the field. 
: Prior. 

My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 

Spail'd of his kingdum, and depriv’d of eyes. 
Pape. 


3. To corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. 


[This is properly /pil/; ypillan, Saxon. ] 
Bewareleit any man fpoil you, through philofophy 
and vain deceit. Col. ii. 8. 
Spiritual pride fpoi/s many gracese Taylor. 
Women are not only /poi/ed_by this education, 
but we fpoil that part of the world which would 
otherwife furnifhymuf inftances of an eminent and 
exalted piety. Law. 


[To Sport. wa, 
1. To practife robbery or plunder. 


England was infefted with robbérs and outlaws, 
which, lurking jin woods, ufed to breake forth to 
vob and /pcil. Spenfer. 

They which hate us fpoil for themfelves, 

Pfalm xliv. 14. 


z. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 


He that gathcred an hundred bufhels of acorns 
or apples, had thereby a property in them: he was 
only to lok that he ufed them before they /poiled, 
elfe he robbed others. Lockce 


SpLint. n. f. ( fplinter, Dutch. ] 

1. A fragment of wood in general. 

2. Athin picce of wood, or other matter, 
ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone 
newly fet in its place. 

The ancicnts, aftcr the Jeventh day, ufed Splines, 


which not only kept the members ftcady, but} Jo Sprit. v, n. 
. To burft in funder; to’crack ; to fuffer 


ftraight ; and of thefe fome are made of tin, others 
of fcabbard and woud, fowed up jn linen cloths. 


Wifeman’s Surgery. 
jaag E f v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fecure by 
Vou. II. 


piints. 


4. To divide ; to break into difcord. 


Spot. 2. /. [fpolium, Latin.) 
1.. That which is.taken by violence; that 
which is taken from an enemy ; plunder; 
pillage; booty. 
The cry of Talbot ferves me for a (word ; 
For have loaden me with many Jpoils, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name. 
` i Sbakejpeare's Henry VY. 
2. ‘That which is gained by ftrength or 
effort. 
But grant our hero's hopes long toil 
And comprehenfive genius crown, 
Each {cience and each art his /poil, 
Yet what reward, or what renown ? 


And feck the tempefts which the others fy. Dryd. 


In ftatcs notorioufy irscligious, afesret and irre- 
fiitible power tplits their counfelsy aad {mites the:r 
moft.cefined palicics with frustration and acurfe. 

duth. 


difruption. 
A huge veffel of exceeding Lard marble /plit 
afunder by congealed water. Boyle. 
What is "t to me, 
Who never fail on her unfaithful fea, Bentley. 


3. That 


SPO 


3. That which is taken from another. 
Gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thole a los Mirca. | 
4. The! a& of robbery robbery ; waite. | 
-= S “Tbe man that hath not mofick in himfelf,* f 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of (weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems; and fpoils. Sbake/p. | 
"loo ‘late, alas H wefind 
The fofencfs of thy fword; continued through thy) 

foil, À ; 
To be the only caufe of unrecover'd fpeis Drayton. 

Go and {peed ! 

‘Havock, and fpoi/, and ruin are my gain. Milton} 
5. Corruption ; caufe of corruption. | 
Company, villainous company, hath been’ the! 


poil of me. ‘ Shake/peare.: 
‘6. The lough ; the caft-off fkinof aifer-i 
pent. 


Snakes, the rather for the cafting of their /poi/;| 
live till they be old. Bacon. 


SPOILER. x.f. [from /foil. } 
1. A robber; a plunderer; ‘å pillager. 
Such_ruin of her manners Rome » 
Doth futer now, as fhe *s,become 
Both her own fpoiler and own prey. 
— . Ben Jonfor s Catalines 
Providence, where. it loves a nation, concerns 
itfelf to own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
blafting the /poilers of religious perfons and Cd 
: outbi 
Came you then here, thus far, thro’ waves, to 
conquer, 
To watte, ito plunder, out of mere compafiton? 
Is jt-homanity that prompts youson? 
Happy for us, and.bappy for you fpoilers, 
Had your humanity ne'er reach’d our world ! 
A. Philips. 
“3. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
Spo’ rerur.adj. [ /poiland full. Watteful ; 


rapacious. 

Having oft in battle vanquifhed . 
Thofe jpci/ful PiGs, and {warming Eafterlings, 
Long ‘time in peace his realm eftablifhed. F. Que 


Spoxe. x. /. [ppaca, Saxon; /peiche, Ger- 
mani} ‘Fhe bar of a wheel that paffes 


from the nave to the felly. 
All.you gods, 
In general fynod take away her power; 
Break all the /pokes and fellies of her wheel, 
And bow) the round nave down the hill of heav’n. 
Shakefpeare. 
No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach; 
The fpokesy we are by Ovid told; 
Were filver, and the axle gold. 
Spoxe. ‘The preterite of /peak. 
They poke beit in the glory of their conqueft. 
Spratt. 
Spo’een. Participle paffive of /peak. , 
Would thou, be /psten.for to the king ? 
2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of *thefefigns for communication 
js found in-viva, voce, in fpoken language. 
Holder on fpeech. 
Spo’ KEsMAN. nef. [poke and man. } One 
who fpeaks for another. 
Tis you that havé the rcafun. 
eT odo what? 
—To be a [poke/man from Madam Silvia. Shake/p. 
He fhall be thy /p2te/man unto the people. 
Exod. iv. 16.: 


To SPO'LAATE. v: a. [ /polio, Lat.] To, 
rob; to plunder. Dia.! 


Spouia’Taon. n.f. [ fpoliation, Fr. /po-! 
_ Kiatio, Latin.} ‘The att'of robbery or 
privation. 
An ecclefiaftical benefice ise fometimes void de 
jure B fodo; and fometimes de fatlo, and \not de 


gures as when a mao fulerera fpoliarionbyihis own 
. Aylife's Parergon. 


Swift. 


Spo’nper. n. f. [fpondée, French /por- 


41 Spo'nvyLe.n.f. [crovduaG-; fpondile, Fr. 


SPO 


deus, Latin.) A foot of two long fyl- 
lables. 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of 
the fone, and the ttraving to heave itup themaun- 
tain: Homer clogs the verfe with /pondees, andleaves: 
the vowels open. Brcome. 


Spondylus, Latin.] A vertebra; a joint! 
of the fpine. , | 


It hath for the fpine or, back-bene a cartilagi-| 


nous fub(tance, without any /pondyles, procefies, or 
protuberances. Brown. | 
SPONGE. mf- (pongia; Latin.) A Soft! 


porous fubftanée,: fuppofed:by fome the; 
nidus of'animals, It is remarkable fori 
fucking wp water! It is too often writ- 


ten jpumge. See SPUNGE. l l 
Sponges ase gathered from the fides: of, roeks,i 
being as a Jarge -but tough mofs. Bacon. 
They opened and walhed part of their penges. 
jautas] IEE d Sandys. 
Great officers arc like /ponges : theyfuck ull they 
are full, and, when they come once tobe {yueezed, 
thcir very heart's blood comes away. L’EPrange. 
To Sponce. w: a. {from the noun.] To 
blot‘; to wipe away as witha fponge. 
Except between the words of tranflation and the 
mind of Scripture itfelf there be contradiion, very 
little difference. fhould not feem an‘intolerable ble- 
mifh neceffarily to be /puaged out. Hooker. 
To Sponce. v.n. To fuck in as a fponge ; 


to gain by mean arts. | 
The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten 5 

whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 

fmell-feaft, that fouages upon other people's trench- 

Crs. L'Eftrange. 
Here wont the dean, when he ’s to feek, 

+ To fpunge a breakfaft once.a week. Swift. 

Sponcer. n. f- [from /poxge.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others. 

A generous rich man,, that kept ia fplendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and 
which only trencher-flies and /pungers. L’ Eftrange. 

Spo noiness, n.f. [from /pongy.] Soft- 
nefs,. and fulnefs of cavities, like a 
fponge. | 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings 
from the brain: a very fit ciftern, becaufe of their 
Sponginefs. Harvey. 

Spo’ncious. adj. [ /pongieux, French ; 
from /ponge.] Full of {mall cavities like 
a fponge. 

All thick bonesvare hollowor /pongeous, and con- 
tain an oleaginous fub{tance in little veficlesy which 
by the heat of the body is exhaled through thefe 
bones to fupply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Spo’ ncy. adj. [from /ponge. ] | 
1. Soft and full of {mall interftitial holes. | 
The lungs are the moft /pongy part of the bodys. 
and therefore ablett to contraét and dilate itfelf. 
Bacon's Natural Riftory. 
A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of 
the lafer-tree, and upon»cedar, very white, light, 
and friable, called agarick. “Bacon's Nat. Hiftcry. 
The body of the tree, being very fpengy within, 
though hard without, they eafily contrive into ca- 
NOCS. More. 
Into earth's /pungy veins the ocean finks, 
Thofe rivers to réplenifh which he drinks. Denbam. 
Return, ubhappy fwain | 
The /punzy clouds-are fill'd with gath’ring’rain. 
Dryden. 
Her bones are all very [pengy and more remark- 
ably thofe of a wild bid; which flies much; and, 
long together. Grew. 
. Wet; drenched; feaked; full like a 
fponge. | 
When their drench’d natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and J perform upon 


_——— a 


SPO NSION. 2, 


To Sroom. T. ne, 


SP O 


Th’ unguarded Duncan? : What not put upon 
His /pungy officers, who fhail bear the gùilrè* 
Sbakeipeare. 


Sronk. n.f. [a word in Edinburgh which 


denotes a match, or any thing dipt in 
fulphur that, tdkes' fire: as, amy jponks 
will ye buy ?] \Touchwood. = > == 


Spo’nsaL. adj. { fpen/alis; Latin] Re- 
2 urart A thet 1 


lating to marriage. ` 


J. Uponfia, Latin.] The 


act of becoming furety for another... 


| SPONSOR. nft (Latin. ] A f{urety zone 


who makes a promife or gives fecurity 


_ for another. 


In the baptifm of a male. there, ought.to’ be two 
maies and on¢ woman, and in the baptifm ot a fe- 
male child two women aod one. man; and thefe 
are called fponfars or furetics for their education in 
the true Chriftian faith. Ayl ffe’s Pavergon. 

The fponfor ought to be of the fame ftation with 
the perfon to whom-he becomes furety. > Broome. 

The rath hermit, who with impious pray’r 
Had been the fponfor of another's care. _» Harte. 


SPONTANE iTY. a./. [ /pontaneitas, School 


Lat. /pontaneité, Fr. from /pontanecus. ] 
Voluntarinefs ; willingnefs ;, accord un- 
compelled... . - 

Neceflity and fpontancity may fometimes meet 
together, fo may /pontaneity and liberty; but real 
neceflity and true liberty can never. 

Bramball againft Hobbes. 
Striét ineceffity they fimple call ; 
Ft fo binds the will, that things foreknown, 
By fpontancity, not choice, are done. i Dryden. 


SPONTA‘NEOUS. » aaj. [ fpoatante, Fr. 


from. /ponte, Latin.]) Voluntary $ not 
compelled ; acting without compulfion 
or reftraint ; acting, of itfelf; acting of 
its own accord. | 
Many analogal, motions jin animals, though I 
cannot call them voluntary, yet 1 fee themypcn- 
taneous: 1 have reafen to concludes; that thefe are 
not fimply mechanical. Hale. 
_They now came forth ° > 
Spontaneous 5 for within them fpirit movd , 
Attendant on their lord. ` Miltone 
„While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 
Both legs and arms /pontanecus move, © 
Which was the'thing I meant to’prove. Priora 
Begin with fenfe,\of ev'ry art ‘the foul, 
Parts anfwering parts fhall fide into a whole 5 
Spontancous beauties all aroundadvance, - 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ftrike from chance; 
Nature thal join.you, time thall, make it-grow. 
P aah KOE A Pepe. 


SPONTA’ NEOUSLY. adv. [from /poxtane- 


ous.) Voluntarily ; of its own. accord. 
This would be’ as impoffible as that the lead of 
an ‘edifice ould naturally and /pontancoufly mount 
‘up to the roof, while lighter materials employ them- 
felves beneathit. = >21) uF Bentley. 
` Whey turns fpontaneouflyracid, and the curd into 
cheefe asvhard asa tone. “Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


SPONTA NEOUSN ESS. s. f [from yponta- 


neous.) Voluntarinefs ;:freedomof will ; 
accord unforced. TF 
The fagacities, and,inftinéts of brutes, the /pon- 
tanesyfnefsof many of theiranimal motions, are not 
explicable, without fuppofing fome active déterm!} - 
nate power connexcd to and inherent in their’ fpi- 
rits, of a higher cxtraétion’ than the!bare' natural 
Modification ofimatter. Hales Originof Mankind. 
Spoor, nif. [ publ, German ; /pos/, Dut. ] 
A {mall piece of cane or-reed, with a 
knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon; 
a quill. pane ` 


=é 


[probably from jpume, 
ahh 'or 


- 


> 


or foam, as a fhip driven’ with violence 
.fpumes, or raifes a foam.] ‘To go on 
fwiftly. A fea term. 
When»virtue fpoom: bEfore a profperous gale, 
_ My heaving withes help to fill the tail. Dryden. 
SPOON. n..f..[fpaens Dutch; /pore,, Da- 
nilh; psonn, Mlandick.] A concave veftel 
with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 
Wouldft thou drown thyfelf, 
Put but a little warer in a /posn, 
And it fhal! be as all the ocean, 
Enoughtoftifle fuch avillainup. ShK bn. 

This is a devil, and no monfter: J will leave 
him; Ihave no long fpoon. Sbhakelpeare’s Tempe/?. 

Or'o'ër cold! coffee trifle withthe. /poon, 

Count the flow clock, and dine exaét at noon. Pope. 
SPo'ONnBILL..1. fo [/poon and bill ; platea, 
Lat.] A bird, 
* The Moveller, or fpocnbill; the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like a 
fhovel, but not concave like a fpodn, but perfectly 
flar. i 
“Ducks and geefe have’ fuch' long broad bills to 
quaffer in water and mud 5; to which we may rec- | 
kon the bill of the fpoonbil!, Derk. Phy fico-Tbesl. 
SPOONFUL. nf. [poon and full. | 
f. As much as is generally takea at once 
in a fpoon. A medical fpoonful is half 
an ounce. 

Prefcribe: him, before he do ufe the receipt, that 

he take fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Bacon. 
2. Any {mall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials 
of wnich the whole body is compofed, and what we 
take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as much im- 
portance as of what we take feldom, and only by 
grains and _/poonfuls. Arbuthnot. 

SpoonmeEAT. n.f. [ poon and meat.) Li- 
quid food; nourifhment taken with a 
{poon. 

We prefcribed a lender diet, allowing on! 

meats. ` feria i 


y [poon- 
ijeman 
l Wretched 
Are mortals born to feep’theirlivés away!» 
Go back to what thy intancy.began, 
Eat pap and fpoonmeat 5 for thy gugaws Cry, 
Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. Dryden's Perfius. 
Diet moftupon,/pecoricats, as veal or cock broths. 
á Harvey. 
SPO'ONWORT «stefa. Scurvygrafs. 
Spoorwort was there, fcorbutics to fupply ; 
And centaury, to clear the jaundic’d eye. Harte. 


To Spoon..v. ne In feaslanguage, is when 
a fhip, being under fail.in a ftorm, can- 
not bearit, but is obliged to put right 
before the wind. | Bailey. 

SPORA DICAL. adj.[omogadsx0s 5 /poradique, 
French. 


ina particular feafon affects but few people. Arbuth. 
SPORT. 2. /. (port, a make-game, Ifland- 
ee ' ; 
t. Play; diverfion; game; frolick and tu- 
multuous merriment. 
Her /ports»were fuch as carried riches of know- 


ledge upon the ftream of delight. 
As fiesto wanton boys, are we to th’ gods ; 


Grew’: Mafeur:. f- 


Sidney. f 


‘A fparadical difeafe is*an endemial difeafe, what f 2. ‘To trifle. 


SPO 


They had his meffengers in dériffon, and made 
a fport of his prophets. t Edr: i. 51. 
© "To make fport with his word, and to endeavour 


into raillery, is.a dice&t affront to God. ; Tillotfan. 


3-. That with which one plays. 


_ Each on his rock transfix'd, the /port and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milun. 


Commit not thy prophetick mind 
To flitting leaves, the port of every wind, 
Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

Some grave their wrongs on marble ; he, more 

juft, . 
Stood down ferene, and wrote them on the duft, 
Trod underfoot, the [port of ev'ry wind, 
Swept from the-earth, ard blotted from his mind; 
There secret in,the grave kesbade.them lie; 
And griev’d they could not ‘fcape th’ Almighty's 
eye. Dr. Maddicn on Bp. Boulter. 
4..Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who fhould introduce fuch afport, of 
words upon our ftage; would meet with {mall ap- 
pl4ufe. Bréome. 

5. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, 
hunting, fithing ” , \ 

Now for our mauntain fort, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The king, who was exceffively affected to hunr- 
ing, and the [ports of ‘the field, had a great defire 
to make a great park, for red as well as fallow deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. Clarendon. 

To Sport. via: [from the noun. } 
1. To divert; to make merry. [tis ufed 


only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor mah wept and bled, cried and prayed, 
while they fported themfelverin his pain, and de- 
lightedlin’ his. prayera, as the argument, of thcir 
victory. Sidney. 

Away. with him, and let her {pert berfelf 
With that he’s big with: Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 

Againft whom do ye (port, yourfelwes ? againft 
whom make ye a.wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue? i Ifaiaby lvii. 4» 

` What pretty ftories thefe are for a man of his 

ferioufnefs to [port bim/elf withal ! Atterbury. 
Let fuch writers go on at their deareft peril, and 
Sport themfelves in their own deceivings. Watts. 
2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 
Now /porting-on the lyre thy love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Expreffing juftly Sappho’s wanton art 

Of odes, and Pindar's more majeftick part. Dryd. 
To SPORT. v.n. 

1. To play ; to frolick; togame; to wan- 
ton. 
. They, [porting with quick glance, 

Shew'to the fun their wav'd coats dropt with gnide 

Ailton. 
Lariffa, a: the ported at this pfay, was drowned 
in the river Peneus. Brione on the Ody /fiy. 


If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jens, herenders himfeif ridiculous, becaufe he /perss 
with his own life. Tilojen, 

SPORTFUL, adj. [ /port.and full.] 
1. Merry ;frolick ; wanton ; acting in jeft, 

How with a /portful malice it was follow'd, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shak, 

Down he alights among, the jportful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milton, 


Theyskill us for their /porr. Sbakefp. King Lear. | 2, T,udicrous; done in jeft. 
When their heartswere merry, they, faid, call for | 


Samfon,, thatyhe. may make us /port; and they 
called for him, and he made them /port. 
77 s 


As a mad-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows, 


Fudge xvie 25. | 


| 
i 


and death, {o-is the mansthat deceiveth his neigh- | 


bour, and faith,am not] in fport? Prov. xxvi. 19. 
The difcourfe.of fools'is irkfome, anditheis /port 
-isin the wantonnels.of fin. Ecclus. xxvii. 13. 
2. Mock; contemptuous: mirth. 
If I fufpedtiwithout cause, why then make./porr 
at mê, then let me be your jef. 


> 


| 


S bake/peare. 


His highnefzy even in fuch a flight and fporrful 
damage, had a noble fenfe of juf dealing. JVotton. 
Behold your own Afcanius, while lie laid, 
He drew his glitt’ring helmec fromshis‘heaa, 
In which the youth to/porrful arms he led.» Dryd. 
They are no fportful produdtions of the fail, but 
did once belong to real and living fifhes ; teeing 
each of them doth exaétly refemble fome other 
fhell on the {ea-fhore. Bentley. 
A catalogue of this ‘may behad in Albericus 
Gentilis; which, becaufe it is too /portful; J forbear 
to mention, Baker. 


SPO 


Sro'rTPULLY. adv. [from /portful. TWan- 
tonly ; merrily. 


{SportFuLness. a. fo. [ from /portful.} 


to vender iftridiculods, .by.turning that holy book} 


Wantonnefs; play ; merriment; frolick. 
The otter got’ out’ of the river, and inweeded 
n himfeif fo, as the ladies lo% the further marking 
of his¥portfulrefs. Sidney. 
SPORTIVE, adj. [from /port.] Gay; mêr- 
ry ; frolick; wanton; playful; ludicroys, 
I am not ina fportive humour now ; i 
Tell me, and da:ly not, where is the money ? 
Shakefp-are 
Ts it I ` A 
That drivëthee froni the /portive court, where thou 
Watt thot at with fair eyes} to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkets?) Shaki All's welltharerdswell, 
While thus the conftant pair alternate faidy¢ 
Joyful above them’ and around them 'play'd 
Angels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt theiriwings, andlow.they bow'd, 
i T | o Priors 
We muft not hope wholly to change their, origi- 
nal tempers; nor make.the gay penfive and grave, 
nor the melancholy /porriwe, without fpoiling them. 
Lockes 
No wonder favages or fubjeéts Nain, 
Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign ; 
Both doom’d alike for /portive tyrants bled, 

Butt fubjects ftarv’d while favages were fed. Pope. 
Spo’rRTiveness. 2. f. [from /portive. ] 
Gaiety, play; wantonnefs. | 

Shall L.conclude her to be fimple,, that. has her 
time to begin, or: refule frortivenc/s as freely as I 
have? Waltons Angler. 

SPORTSMAN. ne f [/port and man.) One 
who purfues-the recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, asthe Chriftians have 
their Sct. Hubert: he fpeaks of the-conftellation 
which makes a good fport/man. Addifon. 

Spo’rTuLe.n. fe [/portule, Fr. portula, 


Latin.] An alms; a dole. 
The bifhops, who confecratedthe ground, had 
a fpill or fportule from the credulous laity. 


Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
SPOT. 2./. [fpette, Danih ; /potte,' Fle- 
mifh.} 7 


1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 
This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of biemith' or of fpor, 
Betreft of fight, their feeing have forgote | AZi/on. 
A long feries of anceftors fliews the native luitre 
with advantage ; hut if he any way degenerate from 
his line, the leatt ffor is vifrble on ermine. “Dryden. 
2. Ataint; 4 difprace’; a reproach; a faulc. 
Yet Chloe fure was form'd without a /pot ; 
Tis true, but fomething in her was forgot. Pope. 
3. J know not well the meaning of /pot in 
this‘place, ,unlefs it.be: a, {candalous.wo- 
man, a difyrace to her fex. 
Let him'take'thee, © 
And hoift thee up to th’ shouting plebeians’; | 
Follow his chariot, like the greateit /por 
Of all thy fex., Shakefpeure’s Antony uyd Cleopatra. 
4. A fmall extent of place. 
That fpot to which I point is Paradife, 
Adam’s abode; thofe lofty thades, his bow'r. Milt. 
He who, with Plato, hall place beatitude inthe 
knowledge of .God, will haye his thoughts raifed 
to other contemplations than thofe who looked not 
beyond this [pot of carth, and thole perihing things, 
in ite ockes 
Aboutone of thefe breathing paffkges is a /pot of 
myrtles, that. flourifh within the fteam of thefe 
vapours. Addifon. 
Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a- 
kind of garden, and covered every’ part of it with 
plantations or /pors of flowers. Guardian. 
Herthat could maketwo ears of corn grow upon 
a\/por-of ground where only one grew before, would 
deferve better of’ mankind than: the whole race of 
politicians. . nt Swifta 
X 2 5. Any 


SPO 
5. Any particular place. 


I would be bu‘y in the world, and learn 5 
Not; like a coarfe and ufelefs:dunghill weed, 
Fix'd taone /poz, and rot juft as l.grow. Otway. 
As in this grove I took my laft tarewel, 
ais on this very fper of earth I fell, 
So the my prey becomes ev'n here. Dryden. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal [pot 
Our brother died. Granville. 
The Dutch landfcapes are, I think, always a 
reprefentation of an individual fpct, and each in 
its kind a very faithful, but very confined, portrait. 
Ronolds. 
6. Upon the Spor. Immediately ; without 


changing place. [fur le champ. | 
The lion did not chop him up immediately spen 
the foot ; and yet he was refolved he fhould not et- 
cape. L'Eftrange. 
Je was.determined: upon the. fpot, according as 
the oratory on either fide prevailed. Swift. 
Jo Spor. v. a. [froni the noun. } 
1. To mark with difcolorations ; to macu- 


Jate. 
‘They are polluted off rings, more abhorr'd 
Than jpetecd livers in the facrifice. Sbake/peare. 
Have you not feen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ftrawberries, in your wife's hand ? 
Shatefpcare. 
But ferpents now more amity mùntain ; 
From fpotted fkins the leopard docs refrain ; 
No weaker lion's by a ftronger Main. Tate's Juv. 
2. To patch by way of ornament. 

I counted the patches on both fides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty ftronger than 
the whig: but next morning the whole puppet- 
fhow was filled with faces /ported after the whiggith 
manners Addifon's Spegiutor. 

3. To corrupt; to difgrace; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 

My virgin life no {petted thoughts fhall ftain. 
Sidney. 

The people of Armenia have retained the chrif- 
tian faith from the time of the apoftles ; but at 
this day it is [portred with many abfurdities. 

Abbot's Defrription of the World. 
Seo’ ress. adj. [from /por.} 
1. Free from {pots. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity; imma- 


culate; pure; untainted. 
So much fairer 
And fpetle/s fha!l mine innocence arife, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakefpearc. 
I dare my lite lay down, that the quec: is porh, 
Ia th’ cyes of Heaven. Shakc{peare’ Winter's Tale. 
You grac'd the feveral parts of life, 
A fpothfs virgin, and a faultlels wife. Waller, 
We fometimes wifh that it had been our lot to 
live and converfe with Chrift, to hear his divine 
difcourfes, and to obferve his fpotlefs behaviour ; 
and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps with thinking, how 
ready a reception we fhould have given to him and 
his doctrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal funfhine of the fpctlc/s mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each with refign'd. Pope. 
SPOTTER. n. J. (from pot.) One .that 
fpots ; one that maculates. 
Sro TTY. adj. [from /pot.] Full of {pots ; 


maculated. 
The moon, whofe o:b 
Through optick.glafs the Tufcan artit views 
- In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, on her fpotty globe. Milton. 
Srou’saL. adj. [from /poufe.} Nuptial ; 
matrimonial; conjugal; connubial; bri- 
dal. 
There all we confummate our /poufal rites. 
Sbak«fpeare. 
Hope's chafte kils wrongs no more joy's maiden- 
head, T: 
Than /pcufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. 
fps 3° g Da Crafbaw. 
This other, in her prim: of love, 
Speufal embraces vitiakd with gold. 


Milon. |. 


SPO 


Sleep'ft thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 
Thy jpoufal ornament negledtcd lies 5 
Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife, Pope's Ods/fey. 


Spou’sat. n. f. [e/poufailles, Fr. /ponfalia, 
Lat} Marriage; nuptials. - 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there "twixt your kingdoms {uch a /pou/a/, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy, 
Thruft in between the padtien of theie kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shak. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpvufal, and bid hafte the ev'ning ftar, 
Oa his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 
The fpoufais of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourncys at the feaft were feen ! 
Dryden. 
/Etherial mufick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful founds of /pewfa/s in the air: 
A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. 
Dryden. 


SPOUSE. 2. f: [ /pou/a, fponfus, Lat. e/poufe, 
Fr.] One joined in mariage; a hufband 
or wife. 

Sheʻis of good efteem ; 
Befide, fo qualified as may befeem 
The jpouje of any noble gentleman. Sbakefpeare. 
At once, Farewel, O faithful /poufe ! they faid ; 
At once th’ encroaching rinds their clofing lips in- 
vade. Dryden. 


Spou’sen. adj. [from the noun.) Wedded; 
efpouled ; joined together as in matri- 
mony. 

They led the wire 


To wed-her elm; the /pous'd about him twines 
Her marriagcable arms. Milton. 


Spou’seLess. adj. [from /poufe.] Wanting 
a hufband or wife. 

To tempt the /pou/e/e/s queen with am'rous wiles, 

Refort the nvbles from the neighb'ring iflese Pope. 


Spout. n. J. [from /puyt, Dutch. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veflel, 
out of which any thing is poured. 
She gafping to begin fome fpeech; her eyes 
Became two fpoutse Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by 
afittula or fpour at the head. Brown's Vuig. Err. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or fack, 
I'll make this fnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a fpout. Ben Fonfon. 
As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one /four. 
Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veffels of earth in their 
walls, to gather the wind from the top, and to 
pafs it down in {pours into rooms. Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by fome higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair pours, and then 
difcharged by fome equality of bores, that it ftay 
little. Bacen. 
In this fingle cathedral, the very /gouts are loaded 
with ornaments. “Addifonen Italy. 
From filver [pouts the grateful liquors glide,” 
And China's earth receives the fmoking tide. Pope. 


2. Water falling in a body; a cataract, 
fuch as is feen in the hot climates, when 
clouds fometimes difcharge all their wa- 


ter at once. r 
Not the dreadful pout, 

Which thipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conftring'd in mafs by the almighty funs 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his defcent, than fhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomedce. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

The force of thefe mations preffing more in fome 
places than in others, there would fall not fhowers, 
but great [pouts or cafcades of water. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


SPR 
To Spout. v. a. [from the noun:}]_ To 
pour with violence, or ina collected 
body, as from a {pout. ack 
We will bear home that lufty bleod again, 
Which here we came to /pcur again your town. 
l Sbaokepesre. 
I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or 
Spewteth water, the other a fair receipt of ‘water. 
Bacon. 
She fwims in blood, and blood does /pouring throw 
To heav'n, that heav’n men's cruelties might know. 
Waller. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twifts his back, and rears his threat'ning tail : 
He fpouts the tide. «Creech. 
To Spout. v. n. To iffue as from a fpout. 
They laid them down hard by the murmuring 
mufick of certain waters, which /peused out of the 
fide of the hills. Sidney. 
No hands could force it thence, fo fixt it ftood, 
Tilt eut it ruff d, expell’d by ftrcams of /pouting 
blood. Dryden. 
It fpcurs up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 
the tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 
Wadward, 
All the glittering hill 


Is bright with [pouting tillse = Thomfon’s Autumn, 


SpraG. adj. Vigorous; {pritely. A pro- | 


vincial word. 

A good [prog memory. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wues of Windfer. 

To Sprain. v. a. [corrupted from firain.) 

To ttretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diflocation of the bone. 

Should'the big laft extend the hoe too wide, 
The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle /prain. Gay. 

Sprain. n.f. [from the verb.] Exten- 
fion of the ligaments without diflocation 
of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thoughtit was with fome [prain 
at tennis. emple. 

Spraints.2.f. The dung of an otter. 
Dia. 
Spranc. The preterite of /prizg. 

Mankind /prang fiom one common’ original; 

whence this tradition would be univer(ally diffisfed. 

: Tillotfon. 

SPRAT. n. f. (/prot, Dutch; Jarda, Lat. | 
A {mall fea fith. 

So oft, in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. 


Sidney. 

All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and {purlings for their houfe.  Tuffer. 
Qy round fiih there are brit, [prat barn, {meits. 
Carw. 
To Sprawe. v.n. [/pradle, Daniih ; /par- 
telen, Dutch. ] per 
1. To ftruggle, as in the convulfions ‘of 
„death. A 

Hang the child, that he may fee it [prawl ; 

A fight to vex the father’s fouls `~ Sbakefpeare, 

Some lie /pratviing on the ground, wy 

With many a gaih and bloody wound. ‘Hudibras. 

2. To tumble or creep with much agita- 
tion and contortion of the limbs. 

‘The birds were not fledged ; but, upon fprároling 
and (truggling to get’ cleat of the flame, down they 
téimpled. Pa a L' Eftrange. 

Telamon hap’d to meet * w a 


A rifing root that held his faften'd feet ; 
So down he fell, whom /prazuting on the ground 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
~> Dryden. 
Hence, long before the chiid can crawl,» 
He learns to kick, and wince, and fpratol. Pricr. 
Did the ftars do this feat once only, which gave 
bezinning ‘to human race who were there themin 
the world, to obferve the births of thofe firt meng 
and calculate their nativitics, as they /prawied out 
of ditches ? Bentley. 
‘ ¢ 


— 


> 


SPR 


He ran, hsleapt.into a flood, s... _ 
z There fprasold, a while, and fcarce got out, l 
~AN cover’d o'er with fime. f Swift. 
SrRray. n. / [of theifamë race with /prit 
and /frout.] 


1... The extremity of a branch. 

AS fight, wherest.each bird that fits. on pray, 
And every beatt that to his den was fled, 

.._ Come forth atreth out of their late difmay, 

L Aad to the light lift up their drooping head. 


- 


n EET l sia yel i Hubberd’s Tale 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his fprays, 


Thus Elzanor’s pride dics in her young:r days. 


Shake/peare. 


The wind that whiftles through the fprays 
Maintains the confort of tie fong; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 
The golden flcep prolong. 


rye + i e S 
- eee fome of the fait with the /pray. 
Arburhnot. 
To SPREAD. wv. ae[ypnedany Sax: /prey- 
den, Dutch. } 
1. To extend ; to expand; to make to co- 
ver or fill a larger {pace than before. 
He bought a field whexe he had /pread bis tent. 
Gen. xxxiii. 


Rizpah /pread fackcloth for her upon the ruck. 


2 Sam. xxi. 


Faire attendants then 
The herts and bedding of the man of men, 
Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Spred and made foft. l Chapman. 
Make the trees more tall; more /pread, and, more 


hafty ‘han they ufe tobe. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


Silver /pread into piates.is brought from Tarthith. 
Fer..x. 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours fpread, 
And {carter rofes on the wealthy dead? Young. 
2, To cover by extenfion. 
Her c»eexs their frefhinefs isfe and wonted grace, 
And an unulual palenefs /preads her face. Grann. 
3. To cover over. 
The w rkman melteth a graven image, and the 
go'dfmith Jpreaderb it overw thgold. Ijaiab, xl. 19. 
4. To ftretch ; to extend. 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair. 
Shake/peare. 
He arnfe from kneeling, with his hands fpread ug 
to heaven, and he bleffed the congrezation. | 
1 Kings, viit. 54 
The ftately trees fat /prcad their branches. 
Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay /pread, 
In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope. 
5- To publifh; to divulge; to diffemi- 
nate. 
They, when departed, /pread abroad his fame in 
ali chat country. Matthew, IX. 31. 
6. To emit as effuvia or emanations ; te 


diffufe. 
Their courfe thro’ thickeft conftellations held, 
They fpread their bane. Milion. 
To Spreav.v. 2. To extend or expand 


itfel fF. 
Can any understand the fprcadings of the clouds, 
or the. noife of his tabernacle ? Job, xxxvi. 29. 
‘The princes of Germany had but a duil fear of 
the greatnefs of Span, upon a general apprehen- 
fon orty of their /preading and ambitious defigns. 
| Bacon. 
Plants, if they /pread much, are {eldom tall. 
Bacon. 
Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 
And lov'd the /preading oak, was there. dd. Cato. 
The valley opened at the ‘arther end, preading 
forth into an immenfe ocean. Addifon. 
Spread. n- f. (from the verd.] 
4. Extent; compafs. 
à have got ahue fpread of improveable landss 


SPREADER, n. f [from /pread.] 


SPRENT. part, [from /prene, to 
ypnengan, ypnenan, Saxon; /preagen, 
Dryden. | 
2. The foam of the fea, commonly written | 


SPR 


and am already ploughing up fome, fencing others. 
z Addifen. | 


2. Expanfion of parts. 
No flower hath that /pread of the woodbind. 


1. One that fpreads. 


By conforming ourfelves, we fhould be /preaders 
of a worfe infection than any we are likely to draw 
from papiits, by our conformity with them in ce- 
. Hooker. 


 remonies. 
2. Publifher ; divulger ; diffeminator.. 


If it bea miftake, I defire 1 giay not be accufed 
Swift. 
fprinkle ; 


for a /preader of falfe news. 


Dutch.] ‘Sprinkled. Obtolete. 
O lips, that kifs’d that hand with my tears prert. 
Sidney. 


Spric. x. f. [yforig, Welth; fo Davies : 
but it'is probably of the fame race with 


Spring. A {mall branch; a fpray. 


The fubftance is true ivy 5 after itis taken down, 
the friends of the tamily are defirous to have fome 


Sprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty yrars; 
Waile ev'ry fool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedzes. Saifi. 


Spric\Chryfal. nf. 


In, perpendicular. fiffures, Chryftal is found in 
form of an hexangular column, adhering at one end 
to the ftone, and near the other leff. ning gradually, 
till it terminates in a point: this is called by lapi- 


darie; Jprig or rock chr; fal. Wo dward 


SpRI'GGyY.-adj. (from /prig.] Full of imall 


branches. 


SPRIGHT. x». J. [contra@ion of fprrit ; 


mined otherwife. ] 


1. Spirit; fhade ; foul; incorporeal agent. 


She doth difplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 


Through which her words fo wife du make their 


way, 

To bear tie meflage of her /prighr. 
Forth he called out of deep daknefs dread 

Legions of [prigbrs, the which, like little flies 
Fluts’ring about his ever damned head, ~ 


Await whereto their fervice he applies, Fa. Queen. 


While with heav'nly charity the fpoke, 
A ftreaming blaze the filent. thadows broke ; 
The birds obfcene to. forefts wing'd their Aight, 
And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty fprigbe. Dry. 

Of thefe am 1 who thy. proteétion claim ; 
A watchful /prire, and Ariel is my name. 

2. Walking fpirit ; apparition. 

The ideas of gobiins and fprigbrs have no more 
to do with darknefs than light ; yet let but'a foolith 
maid inculcate thefe often on the mind of a child, 
potlibly he fhall never be able to feparate them 
again. > Locke. 

3+ Power which gives cheerfulnefs or cou- 
rage. 

O chaftity ! the chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak'ft us moft immortal fhare to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, etabli. thou my /prights ; 
To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 
Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fy; 
Such life to lead, fuch death f vow to die, 

4. Anarrow. Not in ufe. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called 
Sprights, without any other heads (ave wood fharp- 
ened; which were difcharged out-of mulkets, and 
wouid pierce through the fides of thips where a 
bullet would not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

5 


Pope. 


Sidney. 


` Bacon. } 


Spiritus, Latin. Fr was anciently written 
Sprete or fpryte; and Ipirtt, as now writ- 
ten, was long confidered in verfe as a 
moOnoly|lable : this word thould therefore 
be fpelled Jprite, and its derivatives 
Spritely, /priteful ; bat cuftom has deter- 


Spenfer. 


S PIR 


To SPRICHT. v. a. To haunt as a fpright. 
A ludicrous ufe. | 
Lamyprighted with a fool. Sbakefps Cymbelines 
SpRIcuTFuL, adj. [fpright and full] 
Lively ; brifk’; £ay ; vigorous. | 
_ The fpirit of the time. thall teach me fpeed. 
—Spoke like a /prightful noble gentleman. Shak. 
Sceeds /prigkrful as the light. Cowley. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At fight of thee, and bound with Sprightfel joys. 
sT f Orwaya 
SP R1 GHTPRULLY= adv. [from Sprightful.] 
Brifkly 5. vigoroufly. 
Norfolk, /prightfully and bold, 
Stays but the fummons of the appellant's trumpet. 
i Shokefpeares 
SPRIGHTLES3S: adj. {fromypright.] Dull; 
enervated ;° ftugpith. 
Are you grown 
Benumb'd with fear, or-virtue’s Jprigb«lefs cold ? 
Coauley. 
SPRIVGHT LAN DSSA f [from /prightly.] 
Livelinefs ; brikknefs; vigour ; gaiety ; 
vivacity. | 
The joul is clozged when fhe aéts in conjunction 
with a companion jo heavy; but, in dreams, obferve 
with what a /prigbtlinc/s and alacrity does the exert 
herfelf. Addifon. 
SPRIV'GHTRY. adj. [from Sprigkt. Gay; 
brifk ; lively ; vigorous 3 airy; vivae 
cious. 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 
And Jprigbtly wit and love infpires. Dryden. 
When now the /prightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv'n the fignal of approaching war. Dryden. . 
Each morn they wik'd mewith a prightly lay 3 
Of opening heav'n they fung, ani gladfome day, 
Prior. 
The /prighriy Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes the does nut run unfeen. Pope. 


ToSPRING. © A. preterite /prung or /prang, 


anciently /prong ; part. /prung. (y ppinə 
gan, Sax. /pringen, Dutch.] 
1. To arife out of the. ground, and grow, 
by vegetative power. | $ 
All bleft fecrets, 
All you unpublith’d Virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs. SLake/peares 
To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever /prung, as fun and thowers 
There had made a lafting pring. Sb. HenWI11. 
To fatisfy the, defolate ground, and. caufe the 
bud of the tender herb to [pring forth. } 
f Job, xxxviii. 27. 
and did yield fruit 
Mark, iv. 8. 


Other fell on` good ground, 
that [prang up and incieafed. 
Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle /prings, to wbich. the lily yields ?, Pope 
2. To begin to grow. i 

Thatithe nipples fhould be made with-fuch per. 
forations as to admit paffage to the milk when 
drawn, otherwife to retain it; and the teeth of 
the young not /prung, aré effects of Providence. 

Ray. 
3. To proceed as from feed. 

Ye fhall eat th's year fuch things as grow of 
themfelves ; and in the fecond year that which 
Jpringe:b of the fame. 2_Kings, 

Much more good of fin thall fpring. Milton, 


4. To come into exiftence; to iffue forth 
Hadft thou fway'd as kings thould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had Sprung like Summer flies, 
Shake/peares 
Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips i¢ 
, part, 
And each warm with /brings mutual from the heart, 
Pope, 


5: To 
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¢. To avife;'to appear; to begin to ap- 


ear or to cxift. 
When the day began to /pring, they let her go. 


To them which fat In the region and fhadow of 
death, light is /prurg up. 

Fly, fy, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure ftreams of the /prirging day 
With your dull influcnce: it is for you 


To Gt.and {coule upon night's heavy brow. Crafp. | 


14. 


Do not blat my jgricgirg hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. 


Reve. 


6. To ifue with effector force. 
Swift fly, the years, and rife th’ expefted morn ! 
á Oh /pring to light, aufpicious babe, be born! Pope. 
7. To proceed as from anceftors, or a coun- 
try. 
How youngly he began to ferve his. country, 


How long continued ; and what ftock he fprings of ; | 


The nobe houfe of Marcius. 
Our Lord fprarg out of Judea. 
All thefe 
Shall, like the brethren /frurg of dragon’s teeth, 
Ruineach other, and he fallamongtt*em. Be Fon. 
Heroes of ald, by rapine and by fpoil; 
Jn (earch of fame did all the world embroil ; 
Thus to their gods each,then allied his ‘name, 
This /prarg from Jove, and that from Titan came. 
Granville. 


Shake/p.Coriolanus. 
Heb. vile 14. 


8. To praceed as from a ground, caufe, or 
realon. 
They found new hope to [fring 
Out of defpuir: ft Milton. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the. inheritance of rule over men, and property in 
things, /prang from the fame original, and defcend 
by the fame rales. Locke. 
g. To grow ; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whofe. command we perifh and we /pring ? 
Then "tis ous be, firce'thus-ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtucol neceffity. Dryd. Knight's Tales 


10. Tobaund; to leap; to jump; to rufh 
haftily ;' to appear fuddenly. 


Some ft-ange commation 
Tsin-hls brain; he bites his lip, and ftarts ; 
Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
‘Then lays his finger on his temple; ftraight 
Springs out into tait gait, then ttops again. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL 
J fprang not more in joy at frit hearing he was 
a man child, than now in firit feeing he had proved 
himfelf a mans Sbake[peare, 
He'called for a light, and /prang in, and fell be- 
fore Paol. AEs. 
When heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold 
again; 
Then fprung the forth, they follow’d her amain. 
Dryden. 
Afraid to fleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She fprung froin bed. Dryden. 
Nor:lies. fhe long; but, as her fates ordain, 
« Springs up tolife; and, frefh'to fecond pain, 
Is\fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. 
See; aw'd iby heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Hêr artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes ; 
And, fpringing iiom her difappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. Bilackm. 
The mountain ftag that. /prings 
“ From height to height, and bounds along the plains 
° Nor-has a mafter,towreftrain his courfe, 
` *That.mcuatain Rag would Vanoe rather be 
Phan be a lave. Pbilips`s Briton. 
11. To,fly with elaftick power ; to ftart. 
A Kink of horfehair, that will eafily flip, faten 
to the end of the flick that fprings, Mert. Hufband. 
12. Torife from a covert. 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd_ and damm‘d up with gaping,creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will /pring. 
- Otway. 


Matthew, iv. 16. f 
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A covey of partridges /prirging In our front, put 
our Infantry in afore? Sie i Addifin. 


13. Toiffue from a fountain. 


Ifrael’s fervants digged in the valley, and found 
a well of fprirging water. Gene xxvi. 19¢ 
Let the wide world his praifes fing, 
Where Tagus ard Euphrates /pring ; 
And from the Danube's frofty banks to thofe 
Whcere from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
Rofcomrmon, 
To proceed as from a fource: 
*Tis true from force the nobleft titie fprings, 
I therefore hold from that which firit made kings. 


f Dryden. | 
i15- To fhoot ; to iffue with (peed and vio- 

' lence. l 
i Then fhovk the facred fhrine, and fudden tight 


Sprung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple 
bright: 

The pow’r, behold t the pow’r in glory hone; 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows. known. 


Dryden. | 


The friendly gods a /pringing gale enlarg'd ; 
The fleet (wift tilting o'er the furges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. _ Pope. 


To SPRING. V.A. 


1. To ftart ; to roufe game: 
Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 


Now negligent of fport I lie; 
And now, as other fawkners ufe, 
I pring a miftre(s, {wear, write, figh, and die ; 
And the game kill'd, or loft, go talk or lie. 
Donne. 
That /prurg the game you were to fet, 
Before you 'd time to draw the net. Hudibras. 
A large cock pheafant he frang in one of the 
neighbouring woods. Addifon's Spe@ator. 
Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I 
can {pring any thing; whereas in town, whilft I 
am following one charaéter, J am croffed by anoz 
ther, that they puzzle the chafe. Addifon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way ! 
The fcent grows warm; he ftops, he /prings the prey. 
G 


ay. 
z. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurfe, furpris’d with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and Jprings a light. 
Dryden. 
Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would 
foar, 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou mifled, 
To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 
Thefe truths are not the produét of thy mind, 
But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind.: 
Reveal’d religion firft inform'd thy fight, 
And reafon faw not, till faith prung the light. 
Dryden. 
He that has fucha burning zeal, and fprings 
fuch mighty difcoveries, muft needs be an admir- 
able patriot. Collier. 
3. To make by ftarting: applied to a hip. 


fletions, as of the cargo of a ip that has [prung 
a leak. ‘L'Eftrange. 
No more accufe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time : 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Thou fpring’f a leak already in thy crown. Dryd. 
Whether the /prung a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether. the was overfet with wind, 
But down at once with all her crew the went. 
Dryden. 
4. To difcharge: applied to 2 mine. 
Our miners difcovered feveral of the enemies 
mines, who have [prung divers others, which did 
little execution. Tatler. 


overthrown. Addifon's Spefator. 

5- To contrive on a fudden; to produce 
haftily ; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe /prang a news project ; 

¿ and ‘it was advertifed that the Crifis could not ap- 


At what, and when, and how, and where I chofe ; f 


People difcharge themfelves of burdenfome/ re- f 


I fprung a mine, whereby the whole net was 
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pear, till the ladies had hewn their zeal againt tha 
Pretender. em Swift. 
6. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufer 
A? Unbefeeming kill ©” 
To fprirg the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. 
at- @ ` Themjcn. 


‘7. Of the verb /pring the primary fenfe is 


to grow out of ithe ground: fo plants 
Spring, thence /pring for the feafon,; fo 
water /prings, thence /pring for a foun- 
tain. Plants rife unexpeftedly, and wa- 
ters break out violently; thence any 
thing done fuddenly, or coming haftily, 
is faid to /pring ; thence /pring means an 
elaftick body. Thus the attive fignifi- 
cations all import fuddennefs or force. 
SPRING. 2. /. [from the verb.] ` 


t. The feafon in which plants rife and pè- 


getate; the vernal feafon. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themfclves when he did fing 3 
To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lafting pring. 

. Shakejpeare’s Henry VIN, 

The fering vifiteth not thefe quarters fo timely 
as the eaftern parts. Carcwe 

Come, gentle fpring, ethereal mildnefs, come, 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains: defeend. ~ Thomfon's Spring. 

2. An elaftick body; a body which, when 
diftorted, has the power of reftoring it- 
felf to its former itate. 

This may be performed by the ftrength of fome 
fuch fpring as is ufed in watches : this [pring may 
be applied to one wheel, which shall give an equal 
motion to both the wings. Wilkins. 

l The fpring muft be made. of good: fteel, well 
tempered ; and the wider the two ends of the /pring 
ftand afunder, the milder it throws the chape of 
1 the vice open. Moxon's Mechan, Exercifes. 
He that was fharp-fighted enough to fee the 
configuration of the minute particles of the /pring 
of a clock, and upon what peculiar impulfe its 
elaftick motion depends, would no doubt difcover 
fomething very admirable. Locke. 
3. Elaftick force. 
Heav’ns, what a [pring wasin his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his fhield, and rofe at ev'ry blow! 
Dryden. 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as 
| to be void of elafticity, will not rebound from 
one another: impenetrability, makes them only 
ftop. If two equal bodies mect sdircétly in. va- 
cuo, they will by the laws of motion ftop where 
they meet, lofe their motion, and remain in ref ; 
unlefs they be elaftick, and receive new motion 
from their pring. Newton. 
The. foul is gathered within herfelf, and recos" 
vers that /pring, which is weakened when fhe ope- 
cates) morc in concert with the body. Addifon. 
Im adult perfons, when the fibres cannot vany 
| morse yield, they muft break, or lofe their /pring. 
i : Arbuthnot. 
4. Any ative power ; any caufe by which 
motion or action is produced or propa- 
gated. 3 
My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, ==.. 
Like nature letting dowm'the /prings of life ; 
| Somuchthename of tatherawes me ftill’, Dryd. 
Nature is the fame, and man is the fame, has 
the fame ‘affections and paons,” and: the fame 
| fprings that*give them motion. _ ~ Rymer. 
Our author huns by vulgar fprings to move. Pope 
ç> Aleap; a bound; a jump; a violen 
| effort; afudden'ftruggle. ~- > FE 
~ The pris’ner with a /pring from prifon broke 5 4 
_ Then ftretch'd his feather'd fansiwith all hismighte, 
» And tothe neighb'ring maple wing'd his fight: 
a 


i 


> 
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. Wich what Spring his furiovg foul broke loefe, 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground ! 
` Addifon's Cato. 


6. Aleak; a ftart of a plank. 
i h petty, hand l 
n fteer a fhip becalm’d ; but he chat will 
gons and carry her to her eads, muft. know 
His tides, his currents ; how to fhift his fails ; 
Where her fprings are, her leaks, and how to ftop 
Lo ema f Ber Fonfcn’s Cataline. 
7. A fountain ; an ifue of water from the 
earth. 
“Now ftop thy /prings ; my fea fhall fuck them dry, 
» And {well fo much the higher by their ebb. ¥ | 
Shake/peare’s, Henry Vi. 
_ Springs on the tops of hills pafs through a great 
deal of pure earth, with lefs mixture of other wa- 
‘tense Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
When in th’ effects the doth the caufes know, 
And feeing the ftream, thinks where the Springdoth 
rife; l 
“And feeing the branch, conceives the root below ; 
_ Thefe things the views without the body's eyes. 
hued . ú ie s eDavies. 
He adds the running fprings and ftanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
N r T i Dryden. 
Nile hears. him knocking at-his.fevenfold gates, 
And-fecks his hidden fpring, and fears his nephews 
fates. Dryden. 
He bathed himfelf in cold Spring water in ‘the 
amidtt of winter. Locke. 
1 , The water that falls down from the clouds, fink- 
ing into bedsof rock or-ciay, breaksout in Springs, 
_ commonly at the bottom of hilly ground. . Locke. 


8. A fource,; that by which any thing is 


fupplied. 
To that great {pring which doth great kingdoms 
move, i 
The facred /pring whence right and honour ftreams ‘ 
Diftilling virtue, thedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia theds her beams. Dav. 
I move, I fee, I fpeak; difcourfe, and know į 
Though now I am, I was not always fo: 
Then that from which I was muft be before, 
Whom, as my /pring of being, l adore. Dryden, 
Rolling down: through fo many barbarous ages, 
from the Spring of Virgil, it bears along with it 
the filth of the Goths and Vandals. Dryden. 
He has a fecret ffring of (piritual joy, and the 
continual feat of a good confcience within, that 
i forbids him to be'miferable. Bentley, 
9. Rife; beginning. 
About the /gring ot the day, Samvel called Saul 
to the top of the houfe. l 1 Sam. ix. 26, 
10. Caufe; original. 
The reafon of the quicker or flower termina. 
tion of this diftempez, arifes from thefe three 
Blackmore. 


foe firit Jprings of great events, 
great rivers, a:e often mean and little, Swift, 
SPRING. 
Md “je u iy 
SHRYNGAL. n.f. A youth. Obfolete 
i=. a Before the bull the pictur’d winged love, 
With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
_ Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 
The.one his bow and. hafts, the other Spring 
A burning tead about his head did move, 
As in their fice’s new love both triumphing. 
Sprinae. n.f. [from /pring.] A gin; a 
noole which, faftened» to any elaitick 
body, catches by a {pring or jerk, 
As a wondcock to my own Jpringe, Otrick, 
I'm juftly kili'd with mine own treachery. Shak, 
Let ‘goats for food their loaded udders lend : 
But neither /pringes, nets, nor {nares empiny. 
Dryden, 
With Tien we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair furprife the finny prey. Pope. 
SPRINGER. A. f. [from /pring.} One who 
roufes game. 
SprRiNGIness. 7. f. [from /pringy.] Elaf- 
ticity; power of reltoring itielf, 


To SPRI NGLE. u. a. 


like thofe. of 


| 


Spenf. | 


|3. To befprinkle ; 
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Where there is a continued endeavour of the 
parts of a body to put themfelves into another 
fate, the progrefs may be much more flow; fince 
it was a great white’ before the texture of the cor- 

' pufcles of the fteel were fo altered as to make them 
lofe their former /pringintfz, ` . 5 Boye, 

The air is a thin Avid body, endowed with elaf. 

g ticity and fpringize/s, capable of condenfation and 
“rarefaction. Bentley. 
SPRINGHALT. x. f. [pring and balt.] 
A lamenefs by which the horfe twitches 
up his legs. i 
‘They've all new legs, and lame ones; one would 
take it, 
That never faw.them pace before, thë fpavin 
And pring balt reign’d among them. 
Sh tae Shake/peare’s Henry VIIL 
SPRINGLE. 2./. [from/pring.] A {pringe; 
"an elaitick noofe. 

Woodcocks arrive firft on ‘the north coaft where 

every plaih-fhoot ferveth for Jpringles to take them. 
Carew. 
Mifprinted, 1 fup- 


7 


pole, for /prink/e. 


- Lhis'is*Timon’s laft, 


Who, ftuck and fpangled with your flatteries, 
Wathes it off, and Spring/es in your faces 
Yoursreeking villany. Sdake/p. Timon of Athens. 
SPRINGTIDE. n. f. [Jpring and tide. | 
Tide at the new and tull moon; high 


tide. 
Love, like Springtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide d-es lefs Supply, 
Till they quite thrink in again: 
If a flow in age appear, 
“Tis but rainy and cuns not clear. 


the moon chiefly reigns ; 


Moft people die when 
upon or near a /pringtide. 


that is, in the night, or 


SPRI'NGY, 
itielf. 
Had not the Maker wrought the /pringy frame; 
Such as it is, to fan the-vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d andanguih’d in th’ arterial road ; 
While thetir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, 
To pufh the lazy tide along the vein. 
Blackmore's Creation. 
This vaft contra@ion and expaniion feems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
Jpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulfive power. Newton. 
Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute 
the mufcles may be {mall, the fibres may be ftrong 
and /pringy. Arbuthnot. 
If our air had not been a fpringy body, no ani- 
mal could have exercited the very function of re- 
ipiration ; ‘and yet the end of refpiration are not 
ferved by that fpringinefs, but by fome other un- 
known quality. Bentley's Sermcns. 


adj. [from /pringe.] 
having the power of reftoring 


te [from /pring. } Full of {prings or foun- } 


tains... Not uied. 
Where the fandy or gravelly lands «re pringy 
or wet, rather marl them for grafs than corn, 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To SPRINKLE. wv. a. [ fprinkelen, Dut.] 
1. To featter ; to difperfe in fmall mafes. 
Take handfuls of athes.of the furnace, and let 

Mofes fprinkie it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 
z. To icatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. 

Num. viii. 7. 
to wath, wet, or duit 
by fprinkling, 

Let us draw hear w'th a true heart, in full af- 
furance of faith, having our hearts /prinkled from 
an evil confcience. Hebrews, 

Wings he wore 
Of many acolour’d plume /prinkled with gold. Milt, 


Grew's Cofmolegia. 


On EY ee T 
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The prince with living water JSprinkled o'er 
lis limbs and body then approach’d the door, 


*Poffefs'd the porch. Dryden's 7Encid. 
To SPRI NKUE, w n. To perform the act 
of {cattering in final] drops, 


The priet thall /prind/e cf the oil with his finger. 

, Lew. xive 

Baptifm may well enough be performed by /prin- 
kling, or effufion of water. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
When dext’rous damfels twirl the [prink Jing mop, 

And cleanfe the fpatter'd fah, and {crub the ftairsy 
Know Saturday appears. | Gay's Trivia. 
SPRINKLER, 7, f. [from /prinkle.] One 
that fprinkles. 


o SPRIT. wv. à. [rpnýččan, Sax, jpruy- 
ten, Dutch] To throw out; to eject 
with force. Commonly /pirt, 

Toads fometimes exclude Or prit-out a dark and 
liquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
there:may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 
called their urine. Brown. 


Zo Sprit. vin. (rpnycean, Sax” /pruy- 


ten, Dutch.) To fhoot'; to germinate ; 


to {prout. Ufed. of barley wetted for 
malt, 

Sprit. #. / [from the verb.]- Shoot : 
{prout, 


The barley, after it has been couched four days, 
will {weat a little, and fhew the chit or fprit at the 
root-eni of the corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

SPRITSAIL, nf. [ frit and /ail.]_ The 
fail which belongs to the bolt{prit maf. 
Dia. 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firethip, by 
cutting the fprifail tackle cff with their thort 
hatchers, Wiseman. 


Dryden's Tyrannick Love. | SPRITE, n: f [contraéted from Spirit.) A 


{pirit ; an incorporeal agent. 
The fprites of fiery termagants in fame 
Mount up, and take a falamander's name. Pope. 


SPRITEFULLY. adv. [See Spricur- 
PuLLY.] Vigoroufly ; with life and ar- 
dour. 

The Grecians fpritefully dtew from the darts the 


corfe, 
And hearft it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliad. 


SPRI'TELY. adv, [from yprite.] Gaily. 
You have not feene young heiffers, highly kept, 
Fill’d full of daifies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels all fo fpritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. Chapran. 


SPRONG. ‘The preterite of pring. Ob- 
folete. 

Not miftrufting, till thefe new Curiofities [prong 
up, that ever any man would think our labour 
hercin mifpent, or the time wattefully confumed. 

Haker, 

To Sprout. v. m [rpnyzcan,. Saxon ; 

JPruyten, Dutch. Sprout, /prit, and by 

a very frequent. tranfpofition Spirt or 
Jpurt, are all the fame word. 


1. To fhoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
The fprouting leaves that faw you liere, 
And call'd their fellows to the fight. Cowley, 
Try whether thefe things in the /prouting dv in- 
creafe weight, by weighing them before t ey are 
hanged up; and afterwards again; when they are 
Sprouted. Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds Iprewied 
on, which afterwards opened into fair leaves. 
Bacon's Natural fliftury, 
We find no fecusity to prevent germination, 
having made trial of graing, whofe ends, cut of, 
have.notwithftanding fprouted. ` Brown’s Vulg. Lire 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon feen 
Sprouting with tudden leaves of Sptightly green. 
Dryden, ' 
Hence /prouring plantsenrich the piain and wood 
For phyfick fome, and fome defign'd for food. 
Blackmore. 
Envied 
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Envied Britannia, Rurdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top the proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and fprowtsiagainft the Rtroke, 
Suong trom her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
i Prior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come 
or fprouting clean away. © Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. To fhoot into ramifications. 
Vitriol is apt to fprout with m2ifure. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enliv'ning duttite head begins to rear, 
And on the athes /proutirg plumes appears ITickcl. 

SPROUT. w. /. [fromthe verb.) A fhoot of 
a vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will 
put forth fprouts for a time. Bacon. 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn, 

Awakes the flumbering leaves, or taffel'd horn 
Shakes che high thicket, hafte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and vifit every fprowr. Milton. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were 
brought in the tender /prouts of thrubs; ard, after 
it had tafted, it began to cat of fuch as are the 
ufual food of goats. Ray cn the Creation. 

Sprouts. n. /. pl. [from /prout.] Young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE. adj. [Skinner derives this word 
from preux, French; but he propofes it 
with hefitation : Junius thinks it comes 
from /prout. Cafaubon trifles yet more 
contemptibly. J know not whence to 
deduce it, except from pruce. In anci- 
ent books we find furniture of pruce a 
thing coitly and elegant, and thence 
probably came /pruce.]_ Nice; trim; 
neat without elegance. It was anciently 
ufed of things with a ferious meaning ; 
it is now ufed only of perfons, and with 
levity. 


Baccn. 


The tree 
That wraps that cryflal in a wooden tomb, 

Shall be took up /pruce, fill’d wich diamond, Donne. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftrect, 
Tho’ fome more fpruce companion thou dolt meet. 

Donne. 
Along the crifped thades and bow’rs 
Revels the fpruce and jocund fprinz; 
The graces, and the rofy- bofom'd hours, 
Thither al! their bounties bring. Milton. 
I muft not flip into too [pruce a ftyle for ferious 
matters ;, and.yet I approve not chat dull infipid 
way of writing pradtifed by many chymifts. Bay/e. 
He put his band and beard in order, 
The fprucer to accoit and board her. Hudibras. 
He is fo /pruce, that he can never. be genteel. 
Tatler. 
This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that 
ragged coat under his livery: can’t he go /pruce 
and clean? Arbitknot. 
Ta Spruce. v.n. [from the noun.) To 
drefs. with affected neatnefs. 
Spruce. n. f. A fpecies of fir. 


SpRUCEBE ER. n. f. [from /prace, a kind 


of fir.) Beer tin¢tured with branches of 


fir. 
In ulcers of the kidneys, /prucebcer is a good 
balfamick. Arbuthnot. 
SPRUCELEATHER. 2. fa [corrupted for 
Priffian leather.) Ainfworth, 
Tne leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 


Spru’cery.adw. [from /pruce. 
manner, 

Spruceness. 2. / [from /pruce.] Neat- 
neis without elegance. 

Sprunc. The preterite and participle 
paffive of spring. 

Tall Norway fir their mafts in battle {pent, 
And Englith oaks /prung leaks and planks rettore. 
Dryden. 


In a nice 


SPU 


Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height 
Aloft the prung, and fteer'd to Thebes her flight. 
Pope. 
Who fprung from kings thall know leis joy than J. 
Pope 


Sprunt. «.f Any thing that is fhort; 
and will not eafily bend. 
Spup. 2. f. A fhort knife; any fhort 
thick thing, in contempt. 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thefe ftones betwixt ; 
My fpud thefe nettles from the ftones can part, 
No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. | 
Swift. 
SPU'LLERS of Yara. n.f. [perhaps: pro- 
perly /poolers.] Are fuch as are em- 
ployed to fee that it be well fpun, and 
fit for the loom. Dia. 
SPUME. 2./. [/puma, Lat.] Foam; froth. 
Materials daik and crude, 
OF fpirituous-and fiery /pxme, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they fhoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ningto the ambient light. Milt. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diffolution, 
leave a froth and /pume upon them, which are 
caufed by the airy parts diffuf:d by the congealable 
mixture. Brozwen’s Vulgar Errours. 


To Spume. v. n. [/pumo, Latin.] To 


foam ; to froth. 


Spu‘mous. } adj. [ /pumeus, Latin; from 
Spu MY 


§ the noun.) Frothy ; foamy. 
The caufe is the putretaétion of the budy by un- 
natural heat: the putrifyjng parts fuffer a turgef- 
cence, and becoming airy and fpumous, afcend unto 
the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefs, rolling from afar, 
The [pumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war 5 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and infult the rocky fhore. Dryd. 
The fpumcus and florid ftate of the blood, in 
pafling through the lungs, arifes from. its own 
elafticity, and its violent motion, the aérial parti- 
cles expanding themfelves. Arkurknot. 
Spun. The preterite and part. pal. of 
in. 
4 The nymph nor fpun, nordrels’dwithartful pride; 
Her vet was gather'd up, her hair was tiede Adaif 


Spunce. az. f. [fpongia, Lat.) A fponge. 
e Sce SPONGE. 
When he needs what you have gleaned, it isbut 
{queczing you, and, /purge, you fhall be. dry again. 
Shake‘peare’s Hamet. 
Confidering the motion that was inupreffed by 
the painter's hand upon the /purge, compounded 
with the fpecifick gravity of the /purge and the 
refitance of the air, the jpunge did mechanically 
and unavoidably move in that particular line of 
motion. Bentley's Sermons. 
To Spunce. v. n. [rather To /ponge.] To 
hang on others for maintenance. 
This will maintain you, with the perquifite of 
Spungirg while you are young. Swift to Gay. 
SPU'NGINGHOUSE. zn. f [/punge and 
houje.] A houle to which debtors are 
taken before commitment to prifon, 
where the bailifs fponge upon them, or 
riot at their coit. 
A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a /sun- 
ginghoufe. Swift. 
Spuncy. adj. [from /punge,] 
t. Full of {mall holes, and foft like a 
fponge. 
Some Englifh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of /pungy foftnefs made, 
Did icto France or colder Denmark ream, 
To ruin with worfe air our ftaple trade. Dryden. 
2. Wet; moift; watery. 
I faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the fpungy fouth to this part of the weft, 
These vanish'din the fun-beams. Sbak. Cymbclire. 


SPU 
3- Having the quality of imbibing, 


There ts no lady of moze fofter bowels, i. 
More /pungy to fuck in the fente of fear. Shut, 
Spunk. n». f. Rotten wood;- touchwood. 
See Spon. 
To make white powder, the beft way is by the 


powder of rotten willows: (pent, cr touchwood 


prepared, might perhaps make it niffet. 
Brown's Vulgar, Errours, 


SPUR. ~. /. [ppuna, Saxon; /pore, Dan- 

ith, Iflandick, and Dutch ; gerom Fr.) 

. A harp point fixed in`the rider’s heel, 
with which he pricks, his horfe to drive 
him forward. 4 

He borrowing that homely armour for Want of a 
better, had come upon the pur to redeem Philo- 
clea's pi€ture. 

Whether the body politick be 

A horfe whereon the governour doth tide, ` 
Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the fpur. 

Shakespeare. 

He prefently fet /purs to his horfe, and departed 
with the reft of the company. 

Knolles's Hiflory cf tke Turks. 

Was I for this intitled mnt ae i 

And girt with rufty fword and fpur, 

For fame and honour to wage bartie? Hudibras. 

2. Incitement; inftigation. It is ufed with 

to before the effect. Dryden has ufed it 

with ef; but, if he {peaks properly, he 
means to make the following word per- 
fonal. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs 
there be fome enc, the defire whereof provoketh 
unto motion, how fhould that divine power of the 
fou', that fpirit of our mind, ever ftir itfelf into 
action, unlefs it have alfo the like fjur ? Hocker. 

What need we any ffur, but our own Caute, 

To prick us to redreis? = Shake/p. Fulius Cesar. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made 
upon the fpur cf a parcicular occafion, but out of 
providence of the futurc, to make his people more 
and mure happy. Bacon. 

Reward is the [pur of virtue in all good arts, all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which ig the 
other fpur, will never be wanting, when particular 
rewards are proposed. Dryden. 

The chief, if not only, ffur to human induftry 
and action, is uneafinefs. ~ Locke. 

The former may be a fpzr to the latter, till age 
makes him ia love with the Rudy, without any 
childith bait. ‘Cheyne. 

3. A flimulus; a prick; any thing that 

galls and teazes. 

Grief and paticnce, rooted in him both, 
Mingte their jpurs together. Shake(pe\Cynibelire. 

4. The fharp points on the legs of a cock 

with which he fights. 

Of birds the biliis of like matter with the teeth : 
as for their /pur, it is but a nail. Baton. 

Animals have natural weapons to defend and 
offend ; fome talons, fome claws, fome fars and 
beaks, , Ray. 

5. Any thing ftauding out; a mag. 

The ttcong-bas’d promontory | : 

Have I made fhake, and pluckt up by the /purs 

The pine and cedar. Shuke/peare. 
To Spur. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


S kidney. 


1. To piek with the fpur; to drive with 


the f{pur. 

My friend, who always takes, care to cure his 
horfe of ftarting fits, fpurred him up to the very 
fide of the coach. Addifor. 

Your father, when he moust-d, 
Rein’d ‘cm in ftrongly, anu he jpurr'd them bard. 
Dryden. 

Who would be atgthe trouble of learning, when 
he finds his ignorance is carcifed ? But when you 
brow-beat and maul them, you make them men ; 
fur though they have no natural mettle, yet, if 

they 


uw aes 


SP U 


Lovers break notlliBurs, 
* Unlefs it be to come before their time : | 
. So much they Spur their expedition. Shakepeare, 
Let the awe he fas got upon thet minds be fg 
3 “tempered with the marks of good-will, that affec< 
iton may /pur'them to their duty.’ Y Locke 
iT drive by force. — et oN 
Te | Love will not be fpurr'’d to what itloaths. Shak. 
‘To Spur. v. n. " nm" 
‘1. To travel with great expedition. 
_. With backward bows the Parthians thal! be there, 
And, [purring from the fight, confefs their fear : 
__A double wreath fhall crown our Czfar's brows. 


l f Dryden. 
2. To prefs forward. r 
Afcanius took th’ alarm, while yet he led, 
And, spurring on, bis equals foon o’erpafs’d. 
et Dryden's FEncid. 
Some bold:men; though they begin with infinite 
ignorance and erroury yet, by fpurring on, refine 
themfelves. Grew. 
SPURGALLED. adj. [ /pur and ga//.) Hurt 
with the fpur. ("4 i 
l I was not made a horfe, 
_ And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, 
Spurgali'd and.tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. 
ee Shakefpeare. 
What! hall each fpurgall'd hackney of the day, 
Or each new-penfion'd fycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend ? Pope. 
SPURGE: #. f: [e/purge, French ; Spurgie, 
Dutch; from purgo, Latin.) A plant 
violently purgative. Spurge is a general 
name in Englith for all milky purgative 
plants. Skinner. 
Every part of the plant abounds wi:h a milky 
juice. There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, 
of which wartwort is one. Broadleaved Spurge is a 
` biennial, plant, and ufed in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in 
thefe plants is ufed by fome to deftroy warts; but 
_ particular care fhould be taken in the application, 
* becaufe it is a ftrong cauftick. Miller. 
That the leaves of Cataputia, or Spurge, being 
plucked upwards or downwards, perform their ope- 
rations by purge or vomit, is a ftrange conceit, 
afcribing unto plants pofitional operations. 
Brown's V: ulgar Errours. 


Spurce Flax. n. f. [thymelza, Lat.) A 


plant. 
SPYRGE Laurel or Mezereon. x. J. (chame- 
Lat.) A 


be 


daphne, Lat.] A plant. 
Spurce Olive. n. f. (chameka, 
fhrub. 
SpurGe Wort, xn. fe [xiphion, Lat.} A 
plant. 


SPURIOUS. adj. [ furias, Latin. ] 
r. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 
Reformed churches rejećt not a!l traditions, but 
fuch avare [purious, fuperftitious, and not confona nt 
to the prime rule of faith. White, 
The coin that fhows the firit is BenerallyrcjeRed 
as /purious, nor is the other eftermed. more aithen. 
tick by the prefent Roman medalis. Add. on Italy, 
Jf any thing elfe has been printed, in which we 
really had any hand, it is loaded with /purions ad- 
ditions. Swifts 
2. Not legitimate ; baftard. 
Your Scipios, Cæfars; Pompeys; and your Catos, 
Thefe gods.on earth, are all the /purious brood 
Of violated maids. Addifon"s Caro. 


SPU'RIOUSNESS. n. f. [from Spurious.) 
Adulteratenefs; ftate of being counter- 
feit. 


You proceed to Hippolytus,. and fpeak of his 
JSpurioufnefs with as'much confidence as if you were 
able to prove it. W aterland. 


VoL. II. 


| is known by its dry cough. 


1. Toemit moifture in 


3 SPU 
Sru ALING, x, 
~ {mall fea-fith. 
_ _ All-faints, do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For {prats and fpurlings for your houfe. 
To SPURN. V. a. [rponnan, Saxon. ] 


1. To kick ; to frike or drive with the foot. 


> _ They fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel, 
And /purn in pieces pofts of adamant, 


Shake/peare’s Henry VI.] 


taot o Say my requett s ünjuft, 
And fpurn me back j but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honet. 
You that did void your 
And footme as you fpurn 
Over your threthold. 
He in the furging fmoke 

UplNted Spurn'd the ground. 
So was I fore’d 
To dova fovercign junice to my felf, 


a ftranger cur 


And /purn thee from my prefence. Dryd. Don Seb. 


Then will I draw upmy legs, and /purn her from 
me with my foot. ; Addifon's SpeEator. 
\ A milk-white ball fall at’your altars {tand, 


That threats a fight, and /purns therifing fand. Poje. 


When Athens finks by fates unjuk, 
When wild barbarians [purn her duft. Pope. 
Now they, who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crown, 


Employ their pains to./purn fome othersdown. Pope. 


2. To reject ; to fcorn ; to put away with 
contempt; to difdain. 
In wifdom I thould atk your name; 
But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
What fafe and nicely I might well delay, 


By rule of knighthood, I difdain and fourn. Shak. 


3- To treat with contempt. 

_Domefticks will pay a more chearful fervice, 
when they tind themfcives not /purned becaufe for- 
_ tune has laid them at their miafters feet, Locke, 
To SPURN. v.g. 

1. To make contemptuous oppofition ; to 

make infolent refiftance. 

A fon to blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perlon ; 

a: more, to /purn at your moft royal image. Shak. 
» Pandulph, do religioufly demand 

Why thowagainft the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully dott [pärn ? Shake/peare’s King Jobn. 

Inftruét me why 

Vanoe fhould:/purn againft our rule, and ftir 

The tributary provinces to war. Pbilips’s. Briton. 
2. To tofs up the heels; to kick or ttruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel fpurns, 
‘The glaffes thatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 

Spurn. 2. f. [from the verb.] Kick ; 
infolent and contemptuous treatment. 

The tnfolence of office, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. 

Shakelpeare’s Hamlet. 
SpuRNey. 2. f A plant, 
SPURRER. 7. f. [from /pur.] One who 
ufes fpurs. 
SpuRRIER. 2. f. [from Jpur.] One who 
makes fpurs. : 
SPU'RRY, a/-[ /pergula, Latin.} A plant. 
To SPURT. v. x. [See To Seirt.] To 
fly out with a quick ftream. 

If from a puncture of a lancet, 

the /purting out of the blood will thew its 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
Spu’rway. on. fi [/pur and way.) A 
horfe-way 5a: bridle road: diftin® from 
aroad for carriages. 
SruTa’tioNn. #, f. [/putum, 
act of fpitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moift /putation, or expectoration : a dry one 
Harvey on Confump. 

Jputo, Latin.] 
mall flying drops. 


Latin.} The 


To SPU’'TTER. v, x. 


S- (Yperlan, French.) A 


Tuffer. 


SbhakefpNire’s Coriolanus. 
rheum opon my beard, 


Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Milton. 


the manner of 


To Spr. v. a. (See SPY. y. A 


SPY 


If a ma nly drop or two fall down, 
It fcalds along my cheeks, like the green woods 
That, Sputtering in the flame, works outwards inta 
tears, “ Dryden. 
2. To fy out in {mall particles with fomeé 
noiie. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel fhe 
Forefees the ftorms impending in the fkies, 
When fparkling lamps their /pute'rirg light advanee, 
And in the fockéts oily bubbles dance, Dryden. 

3- To {peak haflily and obfcurely, as with 
the mouth full; to throw out the {pittle 
by hafty fpeech: a 

4 pinking owl fat fputrepin 
afked him what he meant, i; 
the eyes? 


plies, 


at the fon, and 
to ftand ftaring her in 
í LEfran Cs 
They could neither of them {peak thelr va 4 
and fo fell a jputtering at one another; like two 
roatting apples, : Congreve. 
Though he /putser through a feffion, 
Tt never makes the leat impreffion; 
Whate'er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. 
To SPUTTER: V. a, 
noife and hefitation. 
Thou doft with l'e; the throne invade > 
Obtending heav'n for whate’er ills befall, 
And /putt'rizg under {pecious names thy gall. Drys 
In the midft of caieffes, and without the leaf 
pretended incitement, to [parter out the bafeft aca 
cufations ! Swifts 
SPUTTER. #./. Moifture thrown out in 
{mall drops. 


SPuTTERER. 2. /.- [from Jputter.) One 
that {putters. 


SPY. 2. £ [y/pio, Welth ; efpion, French ; 
Sei, Dutch; fpeculator, Latin. It is ob- 
{erved by a German, that /py has been 
in all ages a word by which the eye, or 
office of the eye, has been expreffed : 
that the Arima/pians of old, fabled to 
have ‘but one eye, were fo called from 
ari, which among the nations of Cauca- 
Jus fill fignifies one, and /p7, which has 
been received from the old Afiatick 
languages for an eye, fight, or one that 
sees.) One fent to watch the condu& or 
motions of others ; one fent to gain jn- 
telligence in an enemy’s camp or country, 
We’ll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon 's the myftery of things, 
As if we were God's /pies. Shakefp. Ke Lear. 
Spies of thë Volfcians, 
Held me jo chacey that I was fure’d to whee] 
Three or four miles ab ut. Shakefp. Coriolans. 
Every corner was pofleied by diligent /pies upon 
their matter and miftrefs. Clarendon, 
I come no /py, 
With purpofe to explore, or to difturb, i 
The fecretsof your realm. Milton's Paradife Lof 
Such command we had, : 
To fee that none thence iffued forth a fpys 
Or nen, while God was in his work. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they fubdue become their fpies ; 
Secrets, as chofen jewels, are ~ 
Prefented to oblige the fair. 

Over my men I'll fet my careful fpies, 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. , Dryden, 
Thefe wretched /pies of wit muft then contefs, 
They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lels. 

Dryden. 
_ Thofe who attend on their ftate, are fv many 
Jpies placed) upon them by the Publick to obferve 
them nearly. Atterbury. 


Swift, 
To throw out with 


Milton. 


Waller. 


t. To difcover by the eye at a diftance, or 
in a ftate of concealment 3 to efpy. 
Lighthath no tongue, but is all eye: 
If it could {peak as well as Spy, 
i Y This 


SQU 


Thi: were the worft that it eovld fay, 

That being well l fainwwould Ray. Donne. 

As tyger pied two gentle fawns. Pilton, 

A countryman fpied a fnake under a hedge, half 
frozen to death. L'Eftrange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I /py ; 
Hacin hie fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryder. 

One in reading fkipped over all fentences where 
he jpicd a note of admiration. = Swift. 

z. To difcover by clofe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has fpicd fome defect in an 

entail, how folicitous are they to repair thaterrour ! 
Decay of Piety. 
3. To fearch or difcover by artifice. 
Mofeafent to fpy out Jaazar, and tock the vil- 
lages. Numbers. 
Jo Spy. v. n. To fearch narrowly. 
It is my nature's plague 
To fpy into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
. Shapes faults that are not. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 
Spy’zoat. n.f. [/py and boat.) A boat 
fent out-for intelligence. 

Giving the colour of the fea to their /pydeats, to 
keep them from: being difcovered, came from the 
Veneti. Lat Arbuthnoe. 

SQUAB. adj. [I know not whence de- 
rived. | 
3. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. 
Why mutt old pigeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 
When there’s fo many /guaé ones in the neft? King. 
2. Fat; thick and ftout ; aukwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round; 
Nor the /guab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each heaith the youths began; Sim pledg’d it twice. 
. Betterton. 
Squas.2.f. A kind of fofa or couch; a 
uffed cuion. 
On ker large [quab you find her fpread, 
Like a fat.corpfe upon a bed. Pepe. 
Squas. adv. With a heavy fudden fall, 
plump and flat. A low word. 

The eagle took the tortoife up into the air; and 
dropt him down, fguab, upon a rock, that dathed 
him to pieces. ` DEftrange. 

Squaspie. n. f- [quab and pie.) A 
pie made of many ingredients. 

Cornw2> /guabpie, and Devon whitepot brings ; 
And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 

To Squas. ©. n. To fall down plump or 
flat ; to fquelfh or {quahh. 


SQUA'BBISH. adj. [from /guab.] Thick ; 
heavy ; flefhy. 
„+ Dietrenders them of a fguabbifh or lardy habit of 
bedy. arvcy. 
To SQUA’BBLE. v. n. [kiabla, Swedihh. ] 
To quarrel; to debate peevilhly ; to 
wrangle; to fight. A low word. 
Drunk ? and {peak parrot ? and fguabble? fwag- 
ger? oh, thou invincible fpirit of wine! 
Shakelpeare's Orbello. 
I thought it not improper, in a fgucbbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of confiding 
ignorance. Glanville. 
If there muft be difputes, is not Jquabbling lefs 
inconvenient than murder? Collier on Duelling. 
The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very. plain, 
though logicians might /guabéle'a whcle day, whe- 


ther they fhould rank them undeg negative or affir- 
mative, 


SQua'BELE. #. f. [from the verb.] A low 
brawl ; a petty quarrel. 

In popular factions, pragmatick fools commonly 
begin the /guubble, and crafty knaves reap the be- 
nche. l $ L'Eftrange. 

A man whofe peridnal courage is fulpected, is 
not to drive fquadrons before him; but may be 
al'owed the mezit of fome /gnahbbie, or throwing a 
bortle at his neighbour's head. Arbuthnot. 


SQUA BEBLER. ». /. [from Squabble.} ~A 
gaarrelfome fellow ; a brawler. 


Watts's Logick. 


SQU 


SQUA'DRON. vs. fJ. [kadron Fr. qua- 


rone, Italian; from guaaratus, Latin.) 
1. A body of'men drawn up fquare. 
Thofe half-rounding guards 
Jun met, and clofing ftood infzuadrcn join'd. 
Milton. 
2. A part of an army; a troop. 
Eurimidon then rein'd his horfe, that trotted 
neighing by ; 
The king a foot-man, and fo fcowres the fguadrons 
orderly. Chapman. 
Nothing rhe Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a fet battle to fight with /guadrcns coming or- 
derly on. Knoiles. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iulus bred, 
Of equal age, the fecond /guadrcn led. Dryden. 
3. Part of a fleet; acertain number of 
fhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo 
many provinces, without /guadrons ready equipt. 
Arbuthnot. 


SQUA DRONED. aaj. [ from /guadron. ] 
ormed into {quadrons. 
They gladly thither hafte; and by a choir 
Of /guadron’d angels hear his carol funge Milton. 


Squa’Lrp. adj. [ fqualidus, Lat.] Foul; 
nafty ; filthy. 
A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, 
I Without vain art or curious compliments ; 
And fqualid fortune into bafenefs flowing 
Doth {corn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenf. 
Uncomb'dhis:locks, and /gualid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
All thefe Cocytus bounds with /gualid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly-weeds. Dry. 


To SQUALL. v. n. [/guala, Swedith.] 
To {cream out as a child or woman 
frighted. 

In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling 
fhoulder of veal fgualls out at the fight of a knife. 
Spectator. 
I put ffe into my coat-pocket; and as to the 
fixth, I made a countenance as if 1 would eat 
him alive. The poor man /gualled terribly. Swif:. 
Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts 
ftood altonifhed ; the infant /gualled. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Squat. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Loud f{cream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The fhort thick fob, loud fcream, and thriller quall, 


a Pope. 
2. Sudden guft of wind. A failor’s word. 


SQUA'LLER. 2. f. [from /guall.] Scream- 
er; one that {creams. 


SQUALOR. n. f. [Latin.] Coarfenefs ; 
naftinefs ; want of cleanlinefs and neat- 
nefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs 
do not as much corrupt as the others drynefs and 
fqualor. Ben Fenfon. 

What can filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, 
fulfome naftinefs, /gualor, uglinefs, hunger, and 
thirft ? Burton. 

Squa‘Liy. adj. [from /quall.] Windy ; 
gufty. A failor’s word. 

Squa mous. adj. [ /quameus, Lat,] Scaly ; 
covered with {cales. 

The fea was replenifhed with fith of the cartila- 
ginous and /gvamefe, as of the teftaceous and cruf- 
taceous kinds. Woodward. 

Thofe galls and balls are produced in the gems 
of oak, which may be called /guameus oak cones. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Tbheology. 

To SQUANDER. w.a. [verfchwenden, 

Teutonick. ] 


1. To fcatter lavithly; to fpend profufely p 
to throw away in idle prodigality. 


SQU 


We fguander away fome part of our'fortüne at 


play. Aitcroury, 
They often fowander'd, but they never gave. 
Savas ee 


Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to infi- 
nuate how great a fortune you brought, und how 
little you are allowed to /guunder. Swifta 

Then, in plain profe, were mace two fortsof men; 
To fquander fome, and fome to hide agen. Popes 

Trucfriends would rather fee fuch thoughts as 
they communicate only to one another, than what 
they /guander about.to all the world. Popes 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro- 
pole to ourfelves fhali be indulged to us; uncertain 
whether we fhall have power, or even inclination, 
to improve them better than thofe we now /ouander 
away. . Rogers. 

2, To fcatter ; to diffipate ; to difperfe. 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripolis, another to 
the Indies, and other ventures he hath fouandercd 
abroad. Sbakefpeare. 

The troops we fguarder'd firft again appear * 
From fev’ral quarters, and inclofe the rear. Dryd. 

He is a fuccefsful warrior, 
And has the foldiers hearts; upon the fkirts 
Of Arragon our /guender'd troops he rallies. Dryd. 
Pe eee n. f. [from /gxander.] A 
pendthrift; a prodigal; a wafter; a 
lavifher. 

Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
the beginning tobe wanderers and wafters. Locke. 

SQUARE. adj, [ ygwar, Welli; guadra- 
tus, Latin. } 
1. Cornered ; having right angles. 

All the doors, and poits were /guare, with the 
windows. Kings. 

Water and air the varied form confound: 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the /guare grows 

round. : Priore 
2. Forming a right angle. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines guare to 
other lines or ftraight fides, and try the fquarenefs 
of their work. Mexon. 

3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
content; as three fquare, five {quare. 

Catching up in hafte his three guare. thicld, 
And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. 

Spenfer. 

The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of 
an S ; one end of which being thicker, and almoft 
three /guare, is inferted into the fir hone of the 
fternon. i Wifanan`s Surgerye 

4. Parallel; exaétly fuitable. » 

She "s a -moft triumphant lady, if report be 

Square to her. Shakepeare., 
5. Strong ; ftout; well fet: as, a /quare 
man. ae 
6. Equal; exact ; honeft ; fair: “as, /guare 
dealing. 
All have not offended ; 
For thofe that were, it is not /guare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge ; crimes like to landes 
Are not inherited. _  Shuke/p. Timon of sitbens. 
7. [In geometry.] Square root of any 
number 1s that which, multiplied by. it- 
felf, produces the /quare, as 4 is the 
Jquare root of 16; becaufe 4X4 = 16; 
and likewife 6 the /guare root of 36, as 
6 X6 = 36. . 
SQUARE. »./. [quadra, Latin.] 
1. A-figure with right angles and equal 
fides. ri | 

Then did a tharped fpire of diamond bright, 
Tem fect each way, in /guore appear to me, 

Juftly proportion’d up into his height, 
So far as archer might his level fees 

Rais’d of grafly turf their table wasi 
And on her ample fguare from fide to fide 
All autumn pil'd. Milten. 

z. An area of four fides, with houfes on 
each fide, 


Spenfere 


. The 


3. Quaternion ; number four: though per- 
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_ >` Theftatue of Alexander VII, fands‘in the largo l 
zare of the town. Addifon on Italy. 


3. Coatent of an an p 


^ In 'reĝangle triangles The [guare which is made 
of the fide that fubténdeth the right angle, is equal 
to the fgvarer which are made of the fides contain- 
ing'the right angle. © ` Brown. 
4. A rule or inftrument by which workmen 
» meafure or form their angles. 
§- Rule 5 regularity ;. exact proportion ; 
“yaftnefs of workmanfhip or conduct. Not 
now much ufed. `` 
In St. Paul’s time, the integricy of Rome was 
* famous ; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 
Galatia much more out of fquare. Hooker. 
The whole ordinance of that government was 
at firft evil plotted, and through other overfights 
came more cut of /guare, to that diforder which 
it is now come unto. Spenfer*s Ireland. 
I havc not kept my /guare, but that to come 
Shallallbedone by th’ rule. Shak. Art. and Cleop. 
Nothing fo much fettezh this art of influence 
'* out of fquare and rule as education. Raleigh. 
6. Squadron 3 troops formed fquare. Not 
now in ufe. | 
j l * « ~He alone 
= Dealt on lieutenantry, and no pra@tice had 
In the brave /gvares cf war. Shakefpeare. 
Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants, 
Who in unnecetfary a€tion fwarm — 
About our /guares of battle, were enow 
To.purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shake/p. 
7+ A/quare number is when another, called 
its root, can be exactly found, which” 
multiplied by itfelf produces the {quare. 
The following example is not accurate. 
Advance thy goiden mountains to the fkiesy 
On the broad bafe of fitty thoufand rife: 
Add one round hundred ; and, if that’s not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it to afquare. _ Pope. 


haps, in the following lines, /quare may 
mean only capacity. 
l profefs 
Myfelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moft precious /guare of fenfe pofleffes, 
And find J am alone _felicitate 
In your dear love. $ 
g. Level; equality, ; 
Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals ; 
for a rich man that converfes upon the fguare with 
a poor man, fhall certainly undo him. L’Eftrange. 
We live not on the /guare with fuch as thefe, 
Such are our betters wae can better pleafe. Dryd. 
10. Quartile; the aftrological fituation of 
planets, diftant ninety degrees from each 
other. 


i Shukefpeare. 


To th’ other five 
Their plane-ary motions and afpeés, 
In fextile, /guare, and trine, and oppofite, 
OF noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
t1. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ule. 
J hall break no fguares whether it ve fo or not. 
L Eftrange. 
12. SQUARES go. The game proceeds. 
` Chefsboards being full of {quares. 
One irog ivaøked about him to fee how fquares 
went w.th their new king. L'Eftrange. 
To Square. v. a. [guadro, Lat. trom the 
noun. } 
t. To form with right angles. 
z.. To reduce to a iquare. 
Circles z0 fguare, and cubes to double, 
Would give a mañ exceffive trouble. Prior. 
3. To mealure ; to reduce to a meafure. 
Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For.depravation, to jguare all the fex 
By Creffid’s rule. Shakelpeare. 
4. To adjutt; to regulate; to mould ; to 
fhape. 


SQU 
‘= Dréams are toys; 
Yet for this once, yea fuperttitiouly, 
I will be /gnar'd by this, Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
How frantickly I [guare my talk ! Shake/peare. 
Thou ’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And /quar'f thy life accordingly. Shake/peare. 
He employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 
zel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, but 
only to Jguare and fathion our hard and ftubborn 
hearts. © ` Boyles Serapbich Love. 
God has defigned us a meafure of our undertak- 


ings ; his word and law, by the proportions whereof 


we are to [quare our actions. Decay of Piety. 
The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socrates to 
be the wifeft man in the world ; becaufe he applied 
his ftudies to the moral part, the /quaring men’s 
lives. Hammind. 
His preaching much, but more~his practice 
wrought; 
A living fermon of the truths he taught; 
For this by rules fevere his life he Squar'd, 
That all might fee the doétrine which they heard. 
Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a 
Wrong intrepretation, prefumed to /guare opinions 


by theirs, and have in loud exclamations fhewn their 


abhorrence of univerfity education. 
5. To accommodate ; to fit. 

Eye me, bleit providence, and Jaare my trial 

To my proportion'd ftrength. 

Some profeffions can equally Square themfelves 


Swift. 


to, and thrive under, all revolutions of government. 


South. 


ð. To refpect in quartile. * 


O'er L:bra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that /quare the {cales. Creech. 
To SQUARE. ven, 
t. To fuit with ; to fit with. 
I fet them by the rule; and, as they Quare, 


Or deviate from undoubted doétrine, fare. Dryd. 


His defcription /guares exay to lime. Woodw. 


Thefe marine bodies do not /guare with thofe 
opinions, but exhibit phenomena that thwart them. 
Wocdward. 

to go to oppofite fides. 


2. To quarrel; 
Obfolete. 


Are you fuch fools 
To fquare for this ? ‘would it offend you then 
That both fhould {peed ? Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
Bur they do /guare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shak. 


Sau ATRENESS. 7. f. [from /quare.] The 


ate of being fquare. 


This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to 


other lines or ftraight lines, and try the /guarenefs 
of their work, Moxon. 


Motion, /quarene/t, or any particular fhape, are 


the accidents of body. 
SQuasn. n. f. [from quafp. } 
1. Any thing foft and eafily crushed. 
Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
fora boy ; asa fquafh is before it is a pealecod, or 
a codling when it is almoft an apple. 
3 Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
2. [melopepo.] A plant. iller. 
Sguajfh is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 
apace. Boyle. 
3- Any thing unripe ; any thing foft. In 
contempt. 
How like I then. was to this kernel, 
This /quafh, this gentleman. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
4. A fudden fall. 
Since they will overload my fhoulders, I thall 
throw down the burden with a /quafb among them. 


Arbuthnot. 
5. A hock of foft bodies. 


My rail was Stopped by a terrible /guva/b, that 
founded louder than the cataract of Niagara. Swift. 


Weatts's Logick. 


To SQUASH. v, a.’ Tocruth into pulp. 
To SQUAT. v. n. [guattare, Italian.) To 


fit cowering ; to fit clote to the ground. 


Milton. 


SQU 


Squat. adj. [from the verb:] ™ ^ 

1. Cowering ; clofe to the ground. 
Him there. they. found, 
Squde like a toad clofe at the ear of Eve. . Milton. 
Her deareft comrades never caught, her 

Squat on her hams. Swift. 

2. Short.and thick; having one part clofe 

to another, as thofe of an animal còn- 
tracted and cowering. tS, 

The f{quill-infe@ is fo called from fome fimili- 

tude to the fquill-fith : the head is broad and fgiar. 


Grew. 
Alma in verfe, in profe the mind, 
Throughout the body, /guat or tail,’ 
Is bena fide all in all, Pritt. 


Squat. af. 
1. The pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 
A ftiteh-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at /guat, and {crubs her leathern face. Dryd. 
2. A fudden fall, 
Bruifes, /guars, and falls, which often kill others, 
can bring little hurt to thofe that are temperate. 
Herbert, 


Squat. 2. f. A fort of mineral. 


The /guat confitts of tin ore and fpar incorpo- 
rated. Woodwarda 


To SQUEAK. v. n. [ /gwaka, Swedifh.] _ 
1. To fet up a fudden colorous cry; to 
cry out with pain. 


2. To cry with a thrill acute tone. 


The theeted dead - 
Did /gueak and gibber in the Roman ftreetss Shak. 
Cart wheels /gueak not when they are liquored, 
Bacon. 
I fee the new Arion fail, 
The Jute fill trembling underneath thy nail: 
At thy well tharpen’d thumb from fhore to hore, 
The trebles fgueck for fear, the bafes roar, Dryd. 
Blundcrbuffes, planted in every loop-hole, go off 
at the /gueaking of a fiddieyand the thrumming of 
a guitar. Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old 
Romans /gveaking through the mow:h of an eus 
nuch È dddifon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours : 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
‘A’bear might foon be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might /gueek love-odes, dogs! bark {atires 
Priore 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And, as the prompteribreathes, the puppet fgucaas. 


Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Uly fics the /gueak- 
ing pigs of ‘Homer. Pope's Odyffcy. 
3. To break filence or fecrecy for fear or 
ain. . 
» If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him 
upon the rank, and he /gueaks, I warrant him.’ 
| Dryden's Don Sebaftiax. 
SQUEAK. 7 f. [from the verb.] A thrill 
quick cry ; a cry of pain. 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purfuing dogs: 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful /guezk, 
Poor {wine ! as if their pretty hearts woul reak. 


Drydens 
To SQUEAL. w. n. [/gwala, Swedith.] 
To cry with a thrill tharp voice; to cry 
with pain. Squeak feems a fhort fudden 
cry, and /gueal a cry continued. 
SQUEAMISH: aaj: {for guawmifh or 
qualmiifby trom qualm.| Nice; faftidious; 
eafily difgufted ; having the ftomach ca- 
fily turned; being apt to take offence 
without much reafon. It is uled always 
in diflike either real or ironical, 


Y 2 Yet, 


on eget 
Vet, for countenance fake, he- feemed very 
Sqscamifh in" refpe& of the charge he had of the 
princefs Pamela. ) Sidney. 
Quoth he, that honour `s very fqueamifb, 
That takes a bafting for a blemith ; > 
For what 's more honourable than feers, 
Or fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hedibras. 
His mufe is suftick, and perhaps too piain, 
The men of fguermifh tate to entertain. Southern. 
{tis rare to fee a man at once /gucamifo and vo- 
racious. ; Soutb. 
There is no occaGon to oppofe the ancients and 
the, moderos, or to be fguramifo on either fide. He 
“that wifely conduéts his mind in the purfuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
either. Locke. 


SQUEA‘MISHLY. avy. [from /queami/>.] 
In a faftidious manner. 


SQUEAMISHNESS, 2. f. [from /queamifh. } 
Nicenefs ; delicacy ; faftidiouinefs. 

The thorough-paced politician muft laugh at 
the’ /gucamifonefs of his confcience, and read it 
another Ie&ure. . South. 

Upon their principles they may revive the wor- 
fhip of the hoft of heaven; it is but conquering a 
little /gucamifbnefs of tomach. Stilling feet. 

To adminifter this dofe, fifty thoufand opera- 
tors, confidering the /gucamipbre/s of fome ftomachs, 
and the peevifhnefs of young children, is but rea- 
fonable. Swift. 


To Squeeze. v. a. (cpiran, Saxon ; ys- 


gwa/gu, Welth.)- 

1. To prefs; to crufh between two bodies. 
It is applied to the /gueezing or prefiing of things 
downwards, as in the preffes for printing. Wilkins. 
The finking of the earth would make a con- 
vulfion of the air, and that crack muf fo fhake 
or squeeze the atmofphere, as to bring down all 
the remaining vapcurs. Burnet. 

He reap'd the produ of his labour'd ground, 
And fqueew’d the combs with golden liquor crown’d, 
Dryden. 

None a&ed mournings fore’d to fhow, 
Or fQuecze hiseyes to make the torrent flow. Dryd. 
When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withftand, 
If gentle Damon did not fgueexe her hand? Pope. 
2. To opprefs ; to crufh; to harafs by ex. 
tortion. 

In a civil war people muft expe@& to be cruthed 
and fgueezcd toward the burden. L’Efirange, 


3. To force between clofe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. V. ñ. 


1. Tọ act or pafs, in confeguence of com- 
prefhon. 

A concave {phere of gold filled with water and 
foldered up, upon prefting the {phere with great 
force, let the water /gueeze through it, and ftand 
all over its outfide in multitudes of {mall drops, 
like dew, without burfting or cracking the body of 
the goid. Nesuton’s Opticks. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
lo founds and jingling fyliables: grown old, 

Sull run on pcets, in a raging vein, 
Ev'n to the dregs and /gweczings of the brain.” Pope. 
2. To force way through close bodies. 

Many a public minifter comes empty in; but 
when he has crammed hie guts, he is fain to lqueeze 
hard before he can get off. L'Efirange. 

Squeeze. n. /. [from the verb.] Com- 
‘prefon; preflure. 

A fubtile artift ftande wich wond'rous bag, 
That beara !mprifon'd winds, of gentler fort 
‘Than thole that erft Laertes’ fon enclos'd: 
Peaceful, they fleep; but let the tuneful furere 
Gf) lab’ring elbow. rouze them) out they Hy 
Melodic us,and withSforightly accents charm. Philips 

Squricn. a. f. Heavy fall. A low ludi- 
crous word, 

' He tore the earth which he had fav'd 

From fguekb of knight, and itorm`d and rav'd. 

Ludibrus. 
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So foon as the poor devil had reeovered the /guelcby 


away he fcampers, bawling like mad. L'Eftrange. | 


Squis. m. f [/ebieben, German, to puth 


forward. This etymology, though the] 


bef that I have found, it not very pro- 
bable.] 


1. Afmall pipe of paper filled with wild- 
fire. Ufed in fport. l 
The armada at Calais, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to fay, were fuddenly driven away 
with /guiby; for it was no more than a ftratayem 
of fire-boats maniefs, and fent upon them. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
The foreft of the fouth compareth the French 
valour to a fguid, or fire of flax, which burns and 
crackles for a time, but fuddenly extinguifhes. 
Howel’s Vocal Foref. 
Lampoons, like /guibs, may make aprefent blaze; 
But time, and thunder, pay refpect to bays. 
Waller. 
Furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch ; 
With /guibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 
Criticks on verte, as fguids on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the ftate. Young. 
2. Any petty fellow. Not in ufe. 
Afked for their pafs by every (guid, 
That lift at will them to revile or {nib - Spenfer. 
The euibs, in the common phrale, are called 


libellers. Tatler, 
Paane n. fe (quilla, fcilla, Lat. Squille, 
rench. ] 
1. A plant. 


It hath a large acrid bulbous root, like an onion S 
the leaves are broad ; the flowers are like thofe of 
ornithogalum, or the ftarry hyacinth: they grow 
in a long {pike, and come out before the leaves. 

Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears, put into a 
JSquill, which is like a great onion, will come up 
earlier than in the earth itfeif. 

*T will down like oxymel of /guills. Rofcommcn. 

The felf- fame atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furnish out a feat ; 
And naufeate, in the fcaly /guil/, the tafte. Garth. 
2. A fith. 
3. An infeet. 

The fuill infect is fo called from fome fimili- 
tude to the /guill fith, in having a long body.co- 
vered with a crut, compofed of feveral rings: the 
head broad and fquat. Grew. 


Say NANCY. 2. f. [/quinance, /quinancie, 
r. /quinantia, Ital.) An inflammation 
in the throat ; a quinfey. 

Ufed for /guinancies and inflammations of the 
throat, it fecmeth to have a mollifying and: leni- 
fying virtue. Bacon. 

In a /quinancy there is danger of fuffocation.: 

Wifemar. 


SQUINT. adj. [/guinte, Datch, oblique, 
tran{verfe.] Looking obliquely ; Took- 
Ing not directly; looking fulpicioufly. 

Wiere an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That J incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banith /guine fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint. v.n. To look obliquely; to 
look not in a dire& line of vifion. 

Some can guint when they will; and children 
fet upon a table, with a candle baiind them, both 
eyes will move outwards, tu fee the fight, and fo 
induce! /guinting. Bacon. 

Nata period of this epiftie but fguints towards 
another ovcr againit it. Pope. 


To SQUINT. v. a. 


1. To form the eye to oblique. vifion. 
This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web 
and the pin, fguints the eye, and makes the hair- 
ilipe Sbakefpeare. 


Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
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2. To turn the eye obliquely, (°° 
Perkin began already to /guint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the fan@tuary. ~ i 
Ut l ` © Bacon's Henry VIL 
SQUINTEYED, adj. [quint and eye.) 
1. Having the fight dire&ed oblique. _ 
He was fo fguinteyed, that he feemed fpitefully 
to look upon them whom he beheld. 
: I Knolles’s: Hiflory of the Turks. 
2. Indireét; oblique; malignant. | 
This is fuch a falfe and /guinreyed praife, 
Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks dawn upon my fears. Denbam. 
SquinvTire Go. adj. Squinting. A cant 
word. . 
The timbrel and the /guintifego maid 
Of Ifis awe thee ; left the gods, for fin, 
Should with arfwelling dropfy tuff thy kins Dryd. 


To Squi’ny. v.n. To look afquint: “A 
cant word. 
I remember thine eyes well enough : 
Dof thou fguiny at me ? Shakefp. King Lear. 


Squire. n.f. [contraction of e/guire ; ef- 
cuyer, French. See Esqurre.] 
1. A gentleman next in rank toa knight. 
Ha will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—=Ar, 
that I will, come cut and Jong tail under the degree 
of a fguire, | Shakepeare. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights, Squires, 
And gentlemen of blood. Sbake/peare’s Henry. V. 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 
Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ fawire, .- 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden's ABneide 
Knights,/quires,and fteeds muftenter on the ftage. 
Pope. 
3» An attendant at court. ) 
Return with her——I could as well be broughe 
To knee his throne, and /guire-like penfion beg, 
To keep bale life a-foot. Sbhake/peare’s King Lear. 
a gee REL. #. f. [efcurueil, Fr. Sciurus, 
at.] A {mall animal that livesin woods, 
remarkable for leaping from tree to tree. 
One chanc’d to find a nut, 
In th’ end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel. root; 
There fcatter'd by a /guirrcl, 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this fay, Dear queen, be 8lad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er fo mad, 
Vl fet you fafe from peril. Drayton: 
To SQUIRT. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 


logy.} To throw out in a quick ftream. 


Sir Roger fħe mortally hated, and ufed to hire. 


fellows to /quirt kennel water upon him as he paffed 


alongs Arbushnct. 
To SQUIRT. v. n. To prate; to let fy. 
Low cant. . 


You are {o given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would fay, I had chofen, 

a jack-pudding fora prime minifter. L’Efrarge. 
Squirt. ». f. [from the verb.] 


- 


1. An inftrument by which a quick ftream: 


is ejected, 
He with his /guirt-fire could difperfe 
Whole troops. 
His weapons are, a pin to feratch, and afauirt to 
befpatter. Pope. 
2. AfmaH quick ftream. | 
Water, thofe with guins of aminfafion of the 
medicine in dunged water. Bacon's Natural Hificrys 
SQU I RTE Rex. f> [from /guirt.] One that 
plies a fquixt. | 
_ The fgurrters were at it with their.kennel water, 
tor they were mad for the lois of their bubble. 
: Arbuthnot. 
To STAB. v. a. [ Raven; old Dutch.) 
i. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
Hear the lamentations of poor- Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy faughter'd fon ; 
Stabb'd by the felf-(ame band that made thefe 
wounds. Stahefpeare. 
Porcius, 


Hudibras. i 


a 
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STABLE n. VAi fabulum, Lat.] A houfe 


ST A 
‘To STACK. v. a. [from the noun.] . To 
pile up regularly in ricks. 


So'likewite à hovel will ferve fora room, 
To flack on'the peafe. 


ST A. 


y Porcius, think thou-feeR ithy dying’ brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all befmear'd with blood, 
‘Storming at thee! | _, Addifon's Cato. 

2. To wound mortally %r mifchievoufly, 


for beats. | 
= Twill make Rabbah a feble for camels. 


. | _ Ezra, xxv. ç. 
_ © Slothful diforder fill *d his ; 


Uysfeve 


What tears will then be fhed’! fable, The prices òf fackirg up of wood T Mall give 
Then, to complete her woes, will I efpoufe S ~ And fluttith plenty deck’d her table. Prior. you. | ae, § Mortimer. 
Hermione > “twill ffab her to the heart ! A. Philips. To S A’BLE, U. n. [ fabulo, Latin. ] To STACTE. mn op An aromatick ;.the gum 


To STAB. V, n. 
1. To give awound witha 
None fhail dare l 
With fhorten’d fword to flab in clofer war, 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 
Killing a man with a (word or a harchef, are 


Kennel ; to dwell as beafts. 
ha In their palaces, 
Where luxury ‘late reign’d,-fea monfters whelp’d 


‘And fabled, Milton. 
Yo STABLE. V. a. [fabulo, Lat.] To put 
into a ftable. 


that diffils from the tree which produces 
myrrh, 
Take fweet fpices, faae; and galbanum. 
| Exod. xxx. 34. 


Saxon, a foun- 


pointed weapon. 


STA DLE. #. f [rcabel, 


looked on as no diftin& fpecies of aétion - but if z . : dation. ] 
‘the point of the fword firft enter the body, it paflés oie rb om ? n. f [226l e éy, a I. Any thing which ferves for fupport to: 
for a diftin® fpecies where it has adiftin@ name; | OTA BLEMAN.$ man.) One who attends another, 


in the ftable. 


as in England, where it 5 
; As foon as you alight at the inn, 


19 Called fabbing. Locke. 
2. To offer.a ftab. . 


2. A taff; a crutch. “Obfolete. 


deliver your 


as b ; iy He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 
d’°ft a thoufand d thy thoughts horfes to the fablebsy. Swift. = ’ 
vide a Rea od ty Nony Beate : If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the able- And aged limbs on cyprefs fadle tout, 
To flab at my frail life. Sbake/peare’s Henry1V.) min and the feullion to ftand in his way. And with an ivy twine his waitt is girt a 
3. ‘To give a mortal wound. Swift's Directions to the Butler. Spenfer 


I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And 'to rough riders give my choiceft wine ; 
I would carefs fome fableran of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA BEENESS. 7, [from fable. } 


1. Power to ftand. 
2. Steadinefs ; conftancy ; ftability, 
The king becoming graces, 


| He fpeaks poniards, and every word fabs, Shak. $ 
Stas. x. fe [from the verb. ] 


1. Awound with a tharp pointed weapon. 
+ The elements 
Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 
Kill the fill clofing waters. Sbakefpeare. 
Cleander, 


Bramfton. 


3. A tree fuffered to grew for coarfe and 


To Sta‘DLE. vw. ai 


, Though feller-and buyer difpatched thë reff. 


common ufes, as potts or rails. - OF this 
meaning I am doubrful, 
Leave growing for fraddles the likeliet and bef, 
Tuy. 
Coppice-woods, if you leave in them faddles too 
thick, will run to bushes and briarsy and have little 
clean underwood. Bacon. 


As juice; verity, temp'rance, fablenef, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relith of them. 
Shuke/peare. 
STA BLEstTawp. m. f. [In law.] Isone 
of the four evidences or prefumptions, 
whereby a man is convinced to intend 
the ftealing of the king’s deer in the fo- 
reft: and this is when a man is found 
at his ftanding in the foreft, with a crofs 
bent, ready to fhoot at any deer ; 


[from the noun.? To 
furnifh with ftadles:. 

Firft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin ; 
Then fee it well fladdled without and within. 


Unworthy was thy fate, thou firt of 
To fall beneath a bafe affaffin’s fab. 
2. A dark injury ; a fly mifchief. 
3. A ftroke ; a blow. 
He had a feripture ready to repel them all; every 
pertinent text urged home being a direct flab to a 
temptation. " Sone. 


STA'BBER. n. f. [from Jab.) One who 


ftabs ; a privy murderer. 


STABI'LIMENT. #. f. [from fabilis, 


\Watrionrs, 
Rowe. 


| $ Telfer; 

STA°DT HOLDER. n. f. [fadi and houden,, 

Dutch.) The chief magiilrate of the: 
United Provinces. 

STAFF, nof. plur. faves. ({yrer, Saxon ;. 


faf, Dan. faf, Dutch. } 


Lat.) Support ; firmnefs; a@ of mak. | oF with a long bow; or elfe Randing f 1. A ftick with which a man fupports him- 
ing firm. clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leah felf in walking. 
They ferve for fobitment, Propagation,and'fhade. J T cady to flip. Cowel j That of hi ya pica Pyn pat hiina Z a 
Dabam. Ý Ey keep my fablefand where I lodge my wife ; r.i y OF his for Siok, An ANA pa 
, dy® I'll go i i ith her, Shak j o ean Upon. obakojp. Antony and Cleopatra. , 

STABI‘L IT Y. n.f. [fabilité, Fr. from fa- To SHR Le rev [opabhir Pr PSA Grantme and my people the benefit of thy chaf- 

bilitas, Latin | L Prete poe >F tifements, that thy,rod as well as thy faf may com- 

Stablenefs ; fteadinefs ; frength to ftand Ten oe tabtith 5 to a igeestae’ fort use ing Charies, 
5) By the fame degrees that either n thefe happen, panne Begän a treaty to EES Is it probable that he; who had met whole armics 


Bo terins betwixt both their requefts, Spen. 
Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 
Ard fablife quiemefs on ev'ry fides Shak. Hen.VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and fabli you in every 
good work, 2 Thef. ii. 17. 
Podr hereticks in love there be, 
Which think te frablifh dangerous conftancy ; 
Bur I have told them, fince you will be trues 
You fhall be true to them who "re falfe to you. 
Donne. 


in battle, fhould now throw away his flaff out of 
fear of a dog? Broome. 
- A prop; a fupport. 
Hope is a lover's faf; walle hencewith that, 
And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shas. - 
The boy was the very faf of my age, my very 
props i Shakefpeare. 
If a fubject be a-fon, then ought-he to be a faf 
unto his father, wherewith not to ftrikey hot to. 
fuain him.” Helyday, 
3. A flick ufed a3 a Weapon; aclub; the: 
handle of an edged or Pointed weapon.. 
A club properly includes the notion of. 
weight, and the faf of length. 
I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their faves. Shake. Macbeth, 
He that bonght the fkin ran greater rifque than 
t’other that fold it,.and had the worfe erd ‘of the 
aff. L’Efirange. 
With forks and Jawes the-felon they purfue. 
Dryden. . 


the ability of the figure is by the fame leffened. 


N 


: ` Temple. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d, 
Such ftrength and fuch Stability impart, 
That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 
Break not the pillars. Blackmore. 
He began to try 

This and that hanging ftone’s frability, 
‘z. Fixednefs ; not fluidity. 

Since fluidnefs and frability are contrary quali- 
es, we may conceive that the firmnefs or ftability 
of a body confifts in this, that the particles which 
compofe it do fo reft, or are intangled, that there 
is among them a mutual cohefion, Bayle. 

3- Firmnefs of refolution. 
STA BLE. adj. [ fable, Fr. 
1. Fixed; able to.ttand. 

2. Steady ; conftant; fixed 


conduét. 
Jf man would’ be invariable, 
He muf be like a rock, or ftonc, or trees 
For ev'n the pertect anges were not fiable, 


Cotton. 


His covenant fworn 
To David, Pablib'd as the days of heav’n, 
STACK. m f Lfacca, Italian. ] 
1. Alarge qua tity of hay, corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together, 
Againft every pillar was a fiack of billets above 
a man’s height, which the watermen that. bring 
wood:down the Seine laid there. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 
While the marquis and his lezvant on foot were 
chafing the kid about the flacky the Prince from 
horfeback kiiled him with a ptol. Wor, Bucking b. 
While the cock 
To the flack or the barndoor 
Stoutly truts-liis.dame before. 


Milton. 


frabilis, Lat. ] 


in. refolution or 


4. Any long piece of wood! 


Milton. He forthwith from the glict’ring afr unfor d 


S1achs.of moiit corn grew hot by fermenration. Th’ impcrial enfien, T T 
Peere png Sepetate than wè Dowie. i Aleienali Lo hie tingle bec iaria bis forehead glar'd 
He perfect, fable; but impertedt wes Aw inondation, fays the fable, Like a fill moon, 


or a broad burnith’d fhicldy. 
A forky fag? we dext’roufly applied, 
Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big.round gelly from its orb. Addifone. 
5+ Round or ftep.of a ladder. 
Defcending and afcending by ladders, J afcended | 
at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine faves or 
eighty-nine fathoms, . Brown's Travels. 


Subjeét to change, Dryden's Knight's Tale, 


; O’erflow'd a farmer's barn’and ftable ; 
fixed in ftate or Condition ; 


CP Strong ; Whole ricks of hay and flacks of corn 
durable. Were down thé fodden current born. Swift, 
This region of chance and vanity, where nothing | 2+ A number of chimneys or funnels fland- 

is fable, nothing equal ; nothing could be offere ing together. 
tu-day but what to-morrow might deprive us o;, A, matin roaking a Rack of chimneys, the founa. 
Rogers. Cation of the houfe funk. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


ST A 


6. An enfign.of an office; a badge of au- 
thority. 
Methought this fof, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shakc/peare's Henry. VI. 
All his officers brake their athe but at their 
return new flaves were delivered unto them., 
Haywosd on Edavird VI: 


7. [AA Mlandick.] -A ftanza; a sferies 
of verlies regularly difpofed, fo as that, 
when the feries is. concluded, the fame 
order begins again. 

Cowley tound out.chat no'kind of faf is proper 
for an hercick poem, as betng all too lyrical; yet 
though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme ig freer 
from conftraint, he affects half verfes. Dryden 

When Cito once a panegyric fhow'd 
He beat him witha faf of his own ode. © Harre. 


STaFFiSH-adj. [from flaf.] Stiff; harhh. 
Obfolete. said. 


A wit inyouth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpifh, but hard, tough, and, though fomewhat 
fraffjb, both for learning and whole courfe of living 
proveth a'ways belt. > Afcham. 


STAFFTREE. 2. / A fort of ever green 
privet. 

Strac. n. f. [OF this word.I find-no deri- 
vation.) the male red deer; the male 
of the hind. 


To the place a poor fequefler’d flag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hort, 
Did come to languith. Shakefp. As you like it. 
The (witt fag from under ground 
“Bore up his branching head. Milton. 
Th’ inhabitants of {cas and fkies thal! change; 

And Sth on fhore, and flags in air thall range. 
Dryden. 
The flo 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 
And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 


STAGE. m S. (flage, French. } 

1. A floor raifed to view, on which any 
fhow is exhibited ; a raifed floor of tem- 
porary ufe. 


2. The theatre; the place of fcenick en- 
tertainments. 
And much good do*t you then, 
Brave pluth and velvet men: 
Caa feed on ort; and, fafe in your flage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, l 
The ttagers and the fuge wrights too. Ben Fonfon. 
Thele two Mytilene brethren, bafely born, crept 
out of a fmail galliot unto the .majeity of great 
kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes and 
chances of thefe worldly things, nowup, now down, 
as if the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a flage play. Knolles*s Hiftory. 
I maintain againft the enemies of the flage, 
that patterns of picty, decently reprefented, may 
fecond the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft flage player 
in Rome. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicarien. 
Knights, fquires, and ftecds muit cntervon the 
flage. Pope. 
3. Any place where-any thing is publickly 
tranfacted or performed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great flage of fools. Sbhake/p. King Lear. 


4 [fratio, Latin.) A place in which reft 
js taken oñ a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without inter- 
miffion. 

I fhall put you in mind where it was you promifed 
to fet out, or begin your firft Page; and ‘befeech 
you to go before me as my guide. 

Hammord’s Praftical Cutectifm. 

Our next flage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Addifon. 

From.chence compell'd by craft and age, 


She makes the head her latet Pages Pricr. 


STA 


We muft not expe that our journey through the 
feveral flages of this life fhould be all.fmdoth and 
even. > Atterbury. 

By epening a paffage from Mufcovy to China, 
and marking the feveral flages, it was a journey of 
fo many days. 

Men drop fo fait, ere life's mid flage we tread; 
Few know fo many friends allve as dead. Yauzg- 


. DA. CY 
5. A fingle ftep of gradual procefs.  -¢ 

The changes and viciflitudes in warsiaremany ; 
but chiefly in the feats or flages of the wary the 

weapons, and thesmanner, of the conduct, 4 
Bacon's F§ays. 
This is by fome called the firt fage of a con 
furoption, but Ihad rathercall.it an ilMhabit-pre- 
paratory to that diitemper. Blackmore. 
To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitantvor, that 
holy place to which we afpire, is to be brought to 
perfection by gradual-advances through feveral hard 
and laborious /fages of difcipline. Roger. 


The firft fiage of healing, or the difcharge of | 


© 


matter, is by furgeong called digéftion. 
Sharp's Surgery. 

Jo STAGE. v. a, 

exhibit publickly. Out of ufe. 

f I loye the people ; | . 
But do not like to fage me toxtheir eyes s 

Though it do wéll, 1 dó not relith wel 

Their loud applaufe. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

The quick comedians : 

Extemp’ rally will faze us, and prefent 

Our Alexandrian revels. Sbakc!p. Ant. and Cleop. 
STAGECOACH. n. f. (fage and coach.] A 


paffes and repaffes on certain days for 
the accommodation of paflengers. 
The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled 
in a Pagecoach. Addif:n. 
When 'late their miry fides fageccaches thow, 
And:their tiff horfesthrongh the town move flow. 
Then let the prudent walker thoes provide. Gay. 
STaGEPLAY. mf. [flage and flay. | 
Theatrical entertainment. 
This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of 
frageplays for one hundred and twenty years. ` 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


STA'GEPLAYER: a. f/.. One who pub- 
lickly reprefents actions on the ftage. 
Among Slaves who exercifed polite atts, none 
fold fol dear as fugeglayers or actors. 
Arbuthnot en Coins. 
STAGER. x. fe [from fage.] 
1. A player. 
You, fafe in your ftage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The fagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben Sfon/. 
2. Qne who has long aéted on the itage 
of life; a practitioner ; a perion of cùn- 
ning. 
I've heard old cunning Magers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibras. 
One experiences flager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks before, difcovercd the plot. L'Efir. 
Se h of the wiler fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could fay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time 
away. Dryden. 
Ong cries out, thefe Jagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. 
Dryden 
Be by a parfan cheated! 
Had you been cunning fagers, 
You might yourfelves be treated 


By captains and by majors. Swift. 
Sta‘’GeviL. 2. f. -A difeafe in horfes. 

Dia. 

Sra’GcarD. n. f: [from fag.] Arfour 


year old itag. Ainjavorth, 
To STA’GGER. v. a. [ fraggeren, Dut.] 
te ‘Toreel; not to ftand or walk fleadily. 


Baker. | 


2. 


[from the noun.],. To} 


coach that keeps its tages; a coach that f f: 
P 883 To STA GGER. V. a- 


— 


S T'A: 


» He began to'appéar fickiand giddy; and "to for- 
&s 


ger; afterwitch ne fell downvas deads »  B 


l He ftruck with all ihis-mighe= yo © 
Full onthe helmet of th” unwary Knights 51 ¢ 
Deep was the wound; he fagger'dwith the blow. 

Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, on -3 
By giddy heads and faggiring legs betray'd. Tatte: 

The immediate forerunners Gf an apoplezy ate 
a vert ga; faggering, And lofe of memory. Arbuthad 

To faint; to begin to give way, 
4 al o ‘Y 

The enemy flaggers ¿if you follow your blow, 
he fals at your teet;” but if you allow him refpite, 
he will recover his ftrength. ` < Addin. 


(3. To hefitate ; to fall'into doubt to be- 


come. leis.confident or determined. . 
A man may, if he were tearful, Bagger in this 
attempt. ; ~ —dbakelprares. 
He fluggrred not at the promife of God theozgh” 
unbelief; but was ftrong in taith. Romans, iv. 20. 
Three means to fortify belief are exp-rience, cea- 
fon; and authority : of thefe the moft potent is au- 
thority ; for belief upon reafon, or experience, will 
flagger. tS) Bacon 
No hereticks defire to fpread l 
‘Their light opinions like thefe Epicures; A 
For fo their fagz’ring thoughts are. comforted, 
And other mens aifent their doubt alle ceding be 
It thou confidently depend on: the trurh of vs, 
without any doubting or /luggering, this wiil te 
accepted by God. Hammnd. 
But let it inward fink and drown my mindi: 
Faliehood fhall wanc its triumph: begin., 
To flagger; buc Vil prop myfelt within... Dryder, 
T ae 
1..To make to.ttagger ; to make to reel. ~ 

Thaz hand fhali busin in never-quenching fire, 
Tha: flaggers thus my perion. Shukelp. Rieb. ITs 

2. To fhock; to alarm; to make leis teady 
or confident. : = oe 

The queltion did at firit fo fagger me, 

Bearing a ftate of mighty momentin ’te "= 
Skaketpesre’s Henry WHT. 
Whofoever will read the (tory of this wary will 

findshimielf much fugyered, and put to a kind of 

riddie. Hewel. 

When a prince fails in honour and juftice, “sig 
enough to fagger his people in their allegiance. 

L'Eftvange. 

The-thells being lodged with the belerin.cesy iee 
lenites, and other like natural fodiils, it was eooug 
to flagger a {peCtator, and make him ready to cn- 
tertain a telief that thef- were fo too.» Wosdward, 

Sta’GGErs. 2. f. [from the'verb.] 
1. A kindof horie apoplexy. 

His horte pent cure of the tires, ftarkifpoild 

with the flaggers. Sbakejpeare. 
2. Madnets; wild conduct; irregular beha- 
viour. Out Of ule. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever b 
Into the faggers, and the carelcis lapfe P 
Of youth and ignorance  Shalifpcares 

STA GNANCY. n. jJ. [from faguant.] The 
ftate of being without motion» or venti- 
lation. 


STAGNANT. adj. [ fagnans, Latin. ] 
Motionlefs; fill j not agitated; not 
flowing ; not running. rr ot 

What does the flood from’putrefaction keep ? 
Should it be fagnant in its ample feat, .) 
The fun would through: it (pryead.deitructive heat. 
' Blackrere. 
‘Twas owing to this hurry and ation of the 
water, that the fand. now was cait,into layers, and 
not to a regular fertiement, trom a water quiet and 
fragnant. ah Mecdward. 
Immur'd andburied in perpetual floth, l 
That gloomy Number of the fügrant foul. Trenes 


To STA’GNATE. vòn, [ flagnum, Lat.] 
To lie motionlefs ; to have no. courte or 
ftream. rt bat 4 

The 


STA 


The water which now arifes mutt have all Mag- 
rated at the furface, and could never poffibiy have 
been refunded forth Cate earth, had not the 


ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodward. 
- The aiiment movirg through the capillary tubes 
flageatessand uniies tlelt to the veflel through which 


it Howse Arbuthnst. 

l _ Where creeping waters ooze, 

Where marfhes flagnate. Thom/fon. 

Stracna’Ti0n.2./. [from faynate.] Stop 
of courfe; ceflation of motion. It is of- 
ten applied figuratively to moral or civil 
images. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they 
form avaft bafon, where there would be a conftant 
fagnation of vapours, did not the north wind fcatrer 
them from time to time. Addifen. 

To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ! 
Behold, where’er this active vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies: 
This from ftagnation and corruption faves 
Th’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 


Srarp. part. adj. [from /fay.] Sober; 
grave; regular; compofed; not wild; 
not volatile. 

Put thyfelf 

Into a “haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 
Vanquith my flaider fenfes.. | Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

This feems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black, taid wifdom’s hue. Milton. 
I fhould not be a pertuader to them of ftudying 
much in the fpriag, after three years that they 
have well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with 
prudent ard ffaid guides, to all the quarters of the 
land. . Milten or Education. 
Iam. the morevat eafe in fir Roger’s-family, be- 
caule it confiits of fober. and faid perfons. Addifon. 


Sta‘ipness. 2. J. [from faid. } Sobriety ; 
gravity; regularity; contrariety to 
wildnefs. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the 
fluid air, hinders that ferenity and fixed fiaidne/s 
which is necefiary to fo fevere an intentnefs. 

Glanville’s Scepfis. 

If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret 
gracefuinefs of youth accompanies his, writings, 
though the faidnifs and fobricty of age be want- 
inge Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 


Yo STAIN. v. a. [yftaenio, Welth, from 


ys and taenu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 
Afar yfaenawd. 
Taliefyn, an old Britith poet.) 
t. To blot; to ipot; to maculate. 
Lend me a Jooking-giais; 
If that her breath will mitt or fain the ftone, 
Why then hhe lives. Shakeipeare’s King Lear. 
From the gahh a ftream 
His armour fiain'd, erewhile fo bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 
Nor fuin your country w.th your children’s gore. 
Dryden. 
2. To dye. ' | 
3. To difgrace ; to fpot with guilt or in- 
famy. 
Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now foil’dand fain'd. Milt. 


Stain. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Blot; fpot; difcoloration. 
We nowhere meet with amore pleafing fhow than 
what appears in the heavens at the rifing and fer- 
“ting of the fun, which is wholly made up of thofe 
different fiains of light that thew themfelves. in 
‘Couds of a different fituation. Addifon. 
Swift trouts, diverfifted with crimfon flains; 
And pikes, the ty:ants of the wat'ry plains. Pope. 
2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wah their fains, 
But long contracte! Githev'n in the foul remains: 
‘The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 
And ae of fin, Dryden's Æneid. 


STA 


To folemn ations of royaity and Jufiee, thelr 

i fuitabie orraments are a beauty: are they only in 
religion a fain ? Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue 
which fuch piaces have, is, J truft, without any 
blemith or Jain of herefy. Hicker. 
Thenheay’n and earth, renew'd, fhall be made pure 
To fanity, that thall-receive no faine Milton. 
' Ulyffes bids his friends to caft iots; for if he 
had made the choice himfelf, they whom he had 
rejected might have judged it a fain upon them for 
want of merit. Broome. 

3. Caufe of reproach; fhame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet 
the fain, of all womankind. Sidney. 


STA INER. x. f. [from /faiz.] One who 


itains; one who blots; one who dyes ; 
a dyer. 


STAINLESS. adj. [from /eain.] 


1. Free from blots or fpots. | Not in ufe. 
The phenix wings are not fo rare Í 
For faultlefs length and fainlefs hue. 
2. Free,from fin or reproach. 
I cannot love him; 
Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eftate, of freth and fainle/s youth. Shak. 


STAIR. n. /. [ytegen, Saxon; /eghe, 
Dutch.) Steps by which we rife in afcent 
from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Svair was ancicntly ufed for the 
whole orders of fteps; but Zair now, if it 
be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton, 
only one flight of iteps. 


A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his fair upright, but winding almoft-the full com- 
pats about, that the fteepnefs be the more infenfible. 

Sidney. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As fairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Sak. 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mounr the capitol. Shakefpeare. 

I would have'one only goodly room above fairs, 
of fome forty foot high. Bacon's Effays. 
_ Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by 
night, attended by two fervants, ftcod at the fair- 
foot, and fent thefe two villains to execute the 
murder. : 

The ftairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afcending and defcending. Milte Par. Loft. 
Satan now on the lowcr fair, 

That feal'd by fteps of gold to heaven gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 

OF all this world. 
* Trembling he fprings, 

As terror had’ increas'd his feet with wings; 

Nor ftaid for fairs, but down the depth he threw 

His body; on his back the door he drew. Dryden. 


STAIRCASE. 2. f. [ frair and cafe.) The 
part of a fabrick that contains the ftairs. 
To make a complete faircafe is a curious piece of 
architecture. Wotton. 
I cannot forbear mentioning a faircafe, where 
the cafinets of the safcent, the dilpofition. of the 
lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 
contrived. Addifon on Italy. 
STAKE. n fa [yrzaca, Saxon ; ffacck, Dutch; 
efiaca, Spanifh.} 
1. A pot or ftrong ftick fixed in the ground. 
“The more‘l fhaked the fake which he had planted 
in the ground of my heart, the deeper ftill it funk 
into it. Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ftand ‘the poor 
town in great {tead, as hitherto their minifters fo- 
reign eftimation hath’ been the beft fake in their 
hedge. Hooker. 
He wanted pikes co fet before his archers ; 
Inftead whereof harp fiukes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched inthe ground. Skake/p. Henry VI. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound th {mall fakes, and the raifed 
viges in arbors make but verjuice. Baco Nut, Hif. 


Sidney. 


Bacon. | 


Afilton`s Paradife Loft. Y 


STA 


-Or fharpen flakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the ftraggling vine. Dryd. 
z. A piece of long rough wood. 
i While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a fharpen’d fake ftrong Dryas found, 
» And in the thoulder’s joint inflicts the wound. Dry. 
3. Anything placed as a palifade or fence. 
That hollow I fhould know: whatare you? Speak; 
Come not too near, you fall op iran flakes eife. 
; CrS Milton. 
4. The poft to which a beaft is tied to be 


baited. 


g 


We are at the fake, 
And bayed about with many enemies. 
Shakefpecre’s Julius Cefare 
Have you not feen mine honour at the fake, 
And baited it with all th’ unmuzzied thoughts 
That tyrranous heart can think ? 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Nights 
5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know 
not well whence it has this meaning : I 
fuppofe it is fo named from being at 
rake, that is, in a ftate of hazard like an 
animal baited, and in hazard from which 


it cannot be withdrawn. 
*Tis time fhort pleafure now to takes. 
Of little life the beft to make, 
And manage wifely the lat fake. 
O then what intereft fhall I make 
To fave my laft important fake, 
When the moft juft have caufe to quake! Rofce 
He ventures little for fo great a fake. More. 
Th’ increafing found is borne to either fhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fears Dryd. 
The game was fo contrived, that one particular 
caft took up the whole fake ; and, when fome others 
came up, you laid down. Arbuthnot. 


6. The ftate of being hazarded, pledged, 
or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he faw plainly that his kingdom 
muft again be put to the fake, and that he muft 
fight for its Bacon's Henry VIIe 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at flake, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake? Hudibras. 

The ‘honour of the nation being in a manner 
at flake to make good feveral deficiencies. Duvenante 

Of my crown thou too much care doft take; 
That which I value more, my love, 's at fate. 

Dryden 

Hath any of you a great intereft at flake in a 
diftant part of the world ? Hath he ventured a good 
fhare’ot his fortune ? Atterbury. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at fake.  Addifen. 

7. The fake is a fmall anvil, which ftands 
upon’ a fmall iron foot on the work- 
bench, to remove as occafion offers; or 
elfe it hath a ftrong iron {pike at the bot- 
tom, let into fome place of the work- 
bench, not to be removed. Its office is 
to fet fmall cold work ftraight upon, or 
to cut or punch upon with the cold chiffel 
or cold punch. > Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 


To Stake. y. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To faften, fupport, or defend with pofts 
fet upright. 


Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers 
againit the winds, before they in a moment pro- 
frate a whole year’s labour.. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

z. To wager; to hazard ; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neareft concerns? The 
caufe is, he relied upon the fervice of a pack of 
villains, who defigned nothing but their own game, 
and to fake him while they played for themfelve:. 

Southe 

Perfons, after their prifons have bcen flung open, 
have chofen rather to languith in their dungeons 
than fake their miferable lives on the fuccefs of a 


revolution. Addifon. 
They 


Coal. eye 


STA 


They durft not fahe their prefent and future 
happinefs on their own chimerical imaginations. 
Addifoa. 
I'll Bake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing thade furvevs. 
Pepe. 
.STALA'CTICAL adje Refembling an 
icicle. 
A cave was lined with thofe falafical ftones on 
the top and fides. Derburm's Pbyfico-Theolog y. 


STALACTITES. n. / [from sarago.] 
StaleGites is only fpar in the iape of an icicle, 
accidentally formed in the perpendicylar fiflures of 
the ftone. Woodward. 


Sravacmi’res.n./. Spar formed into the 
fhape of drops. Woodward's Meth, Foff, 

STALE. adj. [ felle, Dutch.} 

1. Old; long kept; altered by. time. 
Stale is not ufcd df perfons otherwile 
than in contempt: except when, it is 
applied to écer, it commonly means 


worfe for age. 
This, Richard, is a curious cafe ; 

Suppofe your eyes feat equal rays 

Upén two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or fale ; 

In chis fad ftate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the cafting voice. Prior. 

A ficle-virgin fets up a fhop in a place where fhe 
is not known. Spefator. 


z. Ufed till it is of no ufe or efteem; worn 


oat of regard or notice. 
The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, 
. knowing that rumours grow fla/e, and vanith with 
time. Hayward. 
About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fome ftale. 
Butler. 
Many things, beget opinion; fo doth novelty : 
wit itfelf, if Rule, is tefs taking. Greg's Co/melogia. 
Pompey was.a perfect favourite of the people ; 
" but his pretenfions grew fia/ey for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ftage. 


Swift. | 


They reafon and conclude by precedent, 
And own ffa/e nonfen{¢ which they ne'er invent. 


Pope. f 
Stave.n./. [frompczlan, Saxon, to fteal. ]: 


1. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place 
or purpofe. 


His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, 


we could never be warned; but «rather one bird 
caught, ferved for a /ta/e to bring in more. Sidzey. 
Still as he went he crafty fales did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 
And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 
To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. 


Spenfer. 
The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 


i to catch thefe thieves. Shakelp. Tempeft. } 


ad he none elfe to make a fale but ms? 
] was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
, And I'll be chief to bring him down again. 
Shakefpeare's Henry V1. 
A pretence of kindnefe is the univerfal fale to 
all bafe projects : by this men are robbed of their 
fortunes, and women of their honour. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Jt may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a fale 
for the ambitious. Decay of Piety. 
Thiseafy fool muft be my fale, fet up 
To catch the people’seyes: he’s tame.and merciful; 
Him I can manage. Dryden's Den Schaftian. 


2, In Shake/peare it feems to fignify a prof- 
titute. 
{ Rand difhonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common fiale. Shak. 
3. [from fale, adj.} Urine; old urine. 
4. Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated, 


i 


is TA 


5. [ftele, Dutch, aftick.] “Avhandle. 
But, feting th’ arrows fale without, and that 
the head did goe 


No further than, it might be feene, he call'd his. 
Chapman. | 


Spirits again. 
It hath a long fale or handle, with a button at 
the end for one’s hand. = “Mortimer’s: Hufbandry, 
ToSrate. wv. a.{from the adjective.] To 
wear out; to make old. Not in-ufe. 
Age cannot wither her, norcuftom fale 
Heninfinite variety. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Were I a common lavghtery or did ule 
To fale with ordinary oaths my love x 
'To every rew protettore. «Sbakefp. Julius Cejar. 
A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjeét orts and imitations; à 
Which, out of ufe, and f'4i"d by other mens 
Begin his fathion. bakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 


To Stars. v. x. [from the-noun.}: To 


make water. 
Having tied hia beat t’ a pale, 
And taken time for both to fale. Hudibras. 


Sta'LELY. adv. [from frale.] OFf old; 


of long time. 
All your promis’d mountains ; 
And feas I am fo ftalely acquainted with. B. Fonj. 


Sta‘Leness. n. J. [from /ale.] Oldnefs ; 
ftate of being long kept; ftate of being 


corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled; but fomewhat better than 
bottles of the fame drinks and) /falene{s, kept in a 
cellar. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Provided. our landlord's principles were found, 
we did not take any notice of the /falene/s of his 
provifions. Addifon. 

To STALK. ~w. n. [ycealcan, Saxon.) 
1. To walk with high and fuperb ak 
It is uled commonly in a fenfe of diflike. 
His monftrous enemy 
With fturdy fteps came fra/king in his fight. Spenfer. 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng’d it? 
Or fhall we give che fignal to our rage, 
And falk in blood to our poffeffion? Shak. K. Jobn. 
Unfold the-eternal door: 
You fce before the gate what fia/king ghoft 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poft. 
Dryden. 

With manly mien he falk`d along the ground ; 

Nor wonted voice bely’d nor vaunting found. Dryd. 
Then flalking through the deep 

He fords the ocean, while the topmost. wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fde. Addifon. 

Vexatious: thought {till found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd; 
Haunted my nights,.and terrified my days, 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purfued my ways, 
Nor (hut from artful bow'r nor loft inwinding maze. 

Prior. 
Scornful turning from: the fhore 
My haughty ftep, I falk’d the valley, o'er. 
a Pope's Odg ffy. 
2. It is often ufed with fome infinuation of 


contempt, or abhorrence. 
Bertran 
Stalks clofe behind her, like a witch`s fiend. 
Preffing to be employ'd. | Dryden's, Spani/o Friar. 
They pafstheir precious hours in plays and fports, 
Till death behind came /talking on unfeen. Dryd. 
"Tis not to falk about, and draw frefh air 
From time to time. Addifon's Cato. 


3. To walk behind, a, ftalking horfe, or 


cover. 

The king afked how-far.it-~was.toa.certain town: 
they faid fix miles. Half an hour after he afked 
agains: one faid fix miles. andta half» The king 
alighted out of- his coach, and crept under the 
fhoulder of his led horfe: and whem fomevafked 
his majefty what he meant, I) muft falk, faid he ; 
for yonder town is thy, and flies.mes 


3 Bacon's Apophtbegms. 


STA 


Starr. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. High, proud, wide, and ftately ftep.: 
Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day ; 
The which with monftrous faik behind him ftept, 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. 
os aie í e i Spejer. 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty falks 
Unfetter'd in majeftick numbers walks. Addi/on. 
2. [fele, Dutch.) The ftem on ‘which 
flowers-or froits grow. > 
A ftock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ftick, put 
into a Reep glats full of quickfilver, fo that the 
quickfilver cover it; after.five days» you will find 
the flowerfrefh, and the falk harder and lefs flexible 
than it was. Baccn. 
Small Rore will ferve, where fore, . 
All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the flask. Miltor. 
That amber attraGts not ball, is wholly repug- 
nant, unto truth 3 for if the leaves thereof, or dried 
fialks, be ftripped unto fmall ftraws, they arife 
unto amber, wax, and other eleétricks, no otber- 
ways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown. 
Rofes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow’r, 
Flew from their #a/ks to itrew thy nuptial bow’r. 


Dryden. 
3. The ftem of a quill.” 

Viewed with a ‘glafs, they appear made up of 
little bladders, like thofe in the plume or fa/k of a 
quill. f Grew. 

STA'LKINGHORSE. #. f [flalking and 
horfe.| ` A horfe either real or fictitious, 
by which a fowler fhelters himfelf from 
the fight of the game; a makk; a pre- 
tence. i 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction 
but fur confcience, forbearing to make the good’ of 


the ftate the falkingborfe of his private ends. 
Hakewill on Providence. 


Hypocrify is the devil's flalkingborfe, under an 
affcétation of fimplicity and religion. L'Efrange. 


I STAa'LKY. adj. (from falk.] Hard like a 


falk. . 


It grows upon a round ftalk, and at the top bears 
a great fulky head. Mortimer. 


STALL: n.f. [yceal, Saxon ; fal, Dutch ; 


falla, italian} l - 
1. A crib in which an_ox is fed, or a horfe 
is kept in the ftable. 


A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d 
heads, forg'd ail 
Of gold and tin, for colour mixt,and bellowing from 
their flat, 
Rutht to their paftures. 

a Duncan’s horfes, 
Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the rate, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke'their fa//s, flung out, 
Contending “gaint obedience. Sbakefp. Macha. 

Solomon had forty thoufand fia//s of horfes. 
1 Kirgs, iv. 26. 
Hic fellow fought what lodging he could find ; 
At laft'he found a fall where oxen ftood. Dryden. 
2. A bench or form where any thing is fet 


to fale. 


Chapman's Wiad. 


Stalls, bulks, windows, b 
Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors'd: 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 

In earneftnefs t fee him. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 


They are nature's, coarfes wares thatJie on the: 


fiall, expofed to the tranfient view of every common 

eye. = Glanville. 
Befs Hoy firft found it troublefome to bawl, 

And therefore plac’d her cherries on-a ftali. King. 
How pedlars falls with giitt’riag toys are laid, 


The various fairings of the country maid. Gaye 
Harley, the nation’s great fupport, f 
Returning home one day from court, 
Obferv'd: a parfon near. Whitehall 
Swifts 


_  Cheap‘ning old authors on a fall. 
3. Epal, Swedith ; fal, Armorick.] A 
trades are praćtifed. n 

; All 


{mall houfe or Med in which certain . 


STA 
__ AU thefe together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s fall; 
And in another corner wide were ftrown 
The antique ruins of thë Romans fall. - Spenfer. 
- 4. The feat of a digmifed clergyman in 
the choir. 
The»pope creates a canon beyond the number 
“limited, and commands the chapter to affign unto 
fuch canon a ficil in the choir and place in the 
chapter. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
' The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have 
Called their thrones by the names of falls. i 
R Warburton. 
To STALL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4. To keep in a ftall or ftable. 


For fuch encheafon, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 
The fat ox, that won't ligg in the ftall, 
Is now fat falled in bie cruamenal. Spenfer’s Paf. 
For. my part, he keeps me ruftically at home ; 
or, to fpeak more properly, ities me here at home 
unkept: for ca'l you that keeping, for a gentleman 
of my birth, thai differs not from the falling of an 
ox? Sbake/peare. 


Nifus the foreft pafs‘d, 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 
Where king, Latinus then his oxen fuil'd. Dryden. 

2. [for infall.] To invett. 

Long may‘ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs ; 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, > 
Deck`d in thy rights as thou art falld in mine. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Ta STALL- Y. Ne 

1. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could noc fall together in the world. Sduk. 

2. To kennel. 

STA'LLAGE. n, f [from fall.] - 

1. Rent paid for a fall. 

2. [In old books.) Layftall ; dung ; com- 

_ pot. 

STA LLFED. adj. [ fall and fed.] Fed not 
with grafs, but dry feed. 

Every one muft every day futaine 
The load of one beaft, the moft fat and beft 

© Of all the fiallfed, to the woers feat. Chapman. 

Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often dif- 
eafed in their livers. Arburbust on Aliments. 

Sra LLION. n. J. [ y/dalayn, an old Welth 

word: the one is derived from the other ; 
but which from which { cannot certainly 
tell. Wotton. Eftallion, French; flal- 
lone, Italian; falbeng ft, Dutch. Junius 
thiaks jt derived from prælan, to leap. } 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent Jefeéts are breeding without choice 
ef Ralliszs in Mape or fize. Temple. 

if Acet Dragon's progeny at lat 
Prove jaded, and. in frequent matches caft, 
No favour for the Au/lica we retain, 
And no refpeét for the degen'rate ‘train. Dryden. 


Sta’tiworn.adje{ fall andworn.] Long 
kept in the ftable.: But it is probably 
a miftake for fraleworth. [yeapelrens, 


Saxon, ftout. | 
His flallworn feed the champion ftout beftrode. 


Shakeffeare. 
“STAMINA. n. A (Latin.] 

ta The firk principles ofany thing. 

2. The folids of a human body. 

3. [In botany. ] Thofediiele fine threads or 
capitjameats which grow up within the 
flowers of plants, encompafling round the 
tyle, and on which the apices grow at 
tatir extremities. 

4. A flight fort of tufi. 

Erami teous. adj. [ faminens, Latin.) 

1. Contifling of threads. 

2. Siamiarous flowers are fo far imperfect 

Vos. If, 


STA 

as to want thofe coloured leaves which 
are called petala, and confift only of the 
ftylus and the ftamina; and fuch plants 
as do bear thefe /famineous flowers Ray 
makes to conititute a large genus.of 
plants: thefe he divides into fuch as, 
firft, have. their fruit or feed totally di- 
vided from the flower; and thefe are 
fuch plants as are faid to be of different 
fexes : the reafon of which is, that from 
the fame feed fome plants fhall arife with 
flowers and no fruit, and others with 
fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, 
flinging nettles. 2. Sach as have their 
fruit only a little disjointed from their 
flowers ; as the ricinus, and the helio- 
tropium triconon. 3..Such as have their 
fruit immediately contiguous, or adher- 
ing, to their flower. 4. Such whofe 
flowers adhere to the top or uppermoft 
of the feed; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. 

STA MMEL. 4. f. A fpecies of red colour. 


Reedhood, the firft that doth appear 
In flammel ; {carlet is too dear. Ben Fonfon. 


To STAMMER. v. x. [ytamen, a ftam- 
merer, Saxon; flamelen, ffameren, to 
ftammer, Dutch.] To fpeak with un- 
natural hefitation ; to utter words with 

_difficulty. 
Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my beft 
Wry words, and famm'ring, or elfe doltifh dumb : 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? 
Sidney. 
I would thau could fummer, that thou mightft 
pour out of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a 
uarrow-mouth'd bottle, cither too much at once, 
or`none at all. Shakefpeare. 
She fummers; oh what grace in lifping lies! 
If the'fays nothing, to be fure the `s wife. Dryden. 
Lagzean juice, 
Which fammering tongucs and ftagg*ring feet pro- 
duce. Dryden. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to fammer like 
Demofthenes. Arbuthns's Martinus Scriblerus 
Your hearers would rather you thould be lefs 
correct, than perpetually flummering, which is one 
of the worft foleciims in rhetorick. Swift. 


Sra°umMerer. x. f. [from fammer.} One 
who {peaks with helitation. 

A flammerer cannot with moderation hope for the 
gift of tongues, or a peafant to become learned as 
Origen. Taylor. 

To STAMP. v. a. [fampen, Dutch ; fan- 
fer, Danith. ] 

1. To ftrike by prefling the foot hattily 
duwnwards. 

If Arcite thus deplore 

His fuft’rings, Palemon yet fuffers more : 
Fle frets, he fumes, he {tares, he ftarrps the ground; 
The hallow tow'r wita clamours rings around. 


Dryden. 


2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 
I took the cals you had made, burnt it with 
firc, and famped and ground it very fmall. 
Deut. ix. 21. 
Some apothecaries, upon fuming of coloquinti- 
da, heve been put into a.great {cuuring by the va- 
pour only. Lacyn. 
3. [eflamper, French ; ampare, Italian; 
eftampar, Span.] To impref{s with fome 
mark or figure. 
Hcight of place is intended only to f: mb the 
endowments of a private sondition with luitre and 
authority. Sarb. 


STA 


Here (wells the fhelf with Ogilby the great > 
There, famp'd with arms, Newcaftle-thinea-com- 
plete. Popes 


4. To fix a mark by imprefling it. 


Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be fampr on the king's coin. Shuk. 
Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out 
of framing abftracted conceptions, inftead of thofe 
eafy and primary notions which nature /famps in 
all men of common fenfe. Digby. 
There needs no pofitive law or fanétion of God 
to flamp an obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. 
South. 
Noconftant reafon of this can be given, but from 
the nature of man’s mind, which hath this notion 
of a‘deity born with it, and famped upon it; or is 
of fuch a frame, that in the frec ufe of itfelf it will 
find out God. . Tiliatfaw. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of 
himfelf; though he has fam5r no original charac» 
ters on our minds, wherein we may read his be- 
ing; yet, having furniflied us with thofe faculties 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
felf without witnefs. Locke. 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruft the worft deferving fart, 
And fiamp'd the noble mark of elderthip 
Upon their bafer metal? Rove's Ambitions Stepm. 
What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be toa 
man engaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he 
had but a power cf ftamping his bet fentiments 
upon his memory in indelible chara€ters ! Hurts. 


5+ To make by imprefling a mark. 

If two pennyweight of filver, marked with a cer- 
tain impreffion, fhall here in England be equivalent 
to three pennyweight marked with another im- 
preffion, they will not fail to amp pieces of that 
tafhion, and quickly carry away your filver. Locke. 


t 


6. To miùt; to form; to coin. 


We are baftards all; 
And that moft veacrable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was fampr. Sbaks[peare’s Cymbeline. 


To Stamp. v. ne To ftrike the foot fud- 


denly downward. 
What a fool art thou, 
A ramping focl, to brag, to flamp, and fwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 
Hait thou not /poke like thunder on my fide ? 
Shake/pearte 
The men fhall how! at the noife of the lumping 
of the hoofs of his trong horfes. Fer. xlvii 3. 
There i3 fuc an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you ftarp tut 4 little louder than 
O.vinary, you hear the found repeated.  Adaifene 
He cannot bear th’ aftonithing delight, 
But farts, exclaims, and Jumps, and raves, and diea, 
Dervis. 
They got to the. top, which was flat and even, 
and flampinz upon it, they found it was hollow. 
Swifte 
STAMP. xf. [eflampe, French; fanpa, 
Iralian.] 
t. Any inttrument bywhich a ditinct and 
lafting impreilion is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak neait in time dcitroy : 
She has a famp, and prints the buy. 
*Tis-gold fo pure, 
It cannot bear the Jump without allay. Dryden. 


z. A mark fet on any thing ; impreffion. 
But to the pure retined ore 
The fump of kings imparts no more 
Worthy than the metaitheld befor Care-v. 
That facred nanie gives ormainent and grace, 
And; like his amp, makes bafet metals pais: 
“L were folly now a flately pile to raife, 
To build a playhoufe, while vou throw dow. plays. 
Dryarn, 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; Ome bysan 
object affecting the feales only 5 others, that have 


more thanonce offered themivives, bave yet been 
4 hittle 


Waiver, 


STA 


litele token notice of; the *miné, intent only on 
oac thing, not fettling the famp deep into os a 
GURC 
3. A thing marked ar amped, 
The mere defpair of {urgery he eures ; 
Hanging a golden’ Samp aboutitheir necks, 
Put‘on with holysprayers.. Sdatefreare's Macbeth. 
4. A pi€tore catiin wood or:metal ; a pic- 
ture made by impreffton); a cut; a plate. 
At Venice'they put out very curious flamps of 
the feveral edifices, which'are moft'famous for thair 
beautyand magnificence. ~ Addifonvoni Italy. 
s. A mark fer upon things that pay. cuf- 
toms to the government. 
Indeed the papsr Samp 
Did very much hig genius cramp; 
Aad fince he could not fpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. Swift. 


6. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
fixed upon any thing. ` 


The perfons here reflected upon are of fuch ai 


peculiar amp of impiety, that they feem Formed 
into a kind of diabolical {seiety'for the finding aut 
new experiments In vice. South. 

Where reafon or {cripturevis: exprefied for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of'divine authority ; 
but ic is not the trength of our own’ perfuafions 
which can give it that lump. Locke. 


7. Authority ;_ currency?;- value | derived). 


from any fuffrage or atteftation. 
Of the tame famp is that which is‘obrruded upon 
us, that an adamant fufpends the attraction of the 
loadftone. Brewnls Vulgar Errours. 
The common people do not judge of yice or virtue 
by. the morality or the immorality, fo much as by 
the Samp ihaz is fet upon it by men of figure. 
L'Efrange. 
8. Make; caft ;. form. i 
If {peaking truth 

In this fine age were not thaugbt-fatt'ry;: ç; 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this fcalon’s amp 

Should gu fo general curren: through the world. 
Stakelpeare. 

When one man of an exemplary improbity 


charges another of the fame famp in a court of f 


Sufice, he lies under the difadvantage of a {trong 
fulpicion. L’Efirange. 

Let a friend to the- government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he gives him the lye in every look ; 


but if one of his own amp fhould tell him. that f 


the king of Sweden would be fuddenly at Perth, 
he hugs himfelf at the good news. Addifon. 

A king of heav’n's own fla, not vulgar make ; 
BleiTed in giving, and averfe to take. Harte. 


STAMPER. 2. f. [from famp.] An in- | 


ftrament of pounding. 
From the ftamping-milt it paffeth through the 
crazing-mill; but of late times they moftly ufe wet 
pramperte Carew. 
SraN, amongft our forefathers, was the 
termination of the fuperlative degree : 
fo dtbeldax, mot noble; Betan, the 
beft; Lenf fan, the deareft; Wiffax, the 
wifelt; Duafax, the highelt. 
Gibfon®s Camden. 
To STANCH. v. a. [efancher, Fre fiag- 
nare, Italian.) ‘To ttop blood ; to hin- 
cer from running. 
ison or a {tone, Vaid to the neck, doth fanch the 
bleeding ef the nofce.. Bacon's Nutuszul Hiftory. 
OFf veins of earth medicinal are terra lemaia, 
terra figilieza gommunis, «and bolus armerus ; 
whereof terra lemnia Is the chief: the virtuts of 
them are for curing of wounds, fluncking of blood, 
, “and topping of fluxcs and rheums. Bagor.. 


Leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, f 


and occafion an cftufton of blood, which cannot be 

eahily Pancbed. Browon's Vulgar Errcurs. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aflay'd 

To flanch the blova ty breathing of the vein. Dryd. 


To Stancw, wa. To flop: 


1. Sound ; fuch as wall not run out. 
What we endeavoured, in vain may be perform- f 


2. Firm; found. of principles» trulty ; 


A that there is a calf'szhead club. 


4. Strong ; not-to be broken. 


Sta xcnion. 2. f. [efangon, French. ] A 


STANCHLESS. adj. [from fanch] ~ Not 


STA 


A woman teuched the hem ot his garment, and 
immediately-her ifue fanched. Luke, vith. 44. 


Stanxcn. adj. [This feems to come from | 7° 


the verb.) 


ed by fome virtunfo, that thalli havc ffancber vefiels, 
and more funny days. Boyles 


hearty’; determined. 


‘The standing -abfurdity,. without the (belief of | 


which noman is reckoned a flaach churchman, is, 


In politicks, l hear, you. ‘ve faxch, 
Directly bentazaintt the Frenchs) sH Prior. 
They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, 


or giddy populace, but the grave and fanch men, f 
' Waterland. | 


men of fobriety and firmnefs. 
Each flaunch polemick ftubborn as arock, 
Each fierce logician ti) expelling Lockey», 


Came,whip,and fpur. | Pope. 


F3.: Incthis fenfe is ufed a (fanch hound, tatt 
dog that follows the {cent.without errour f 


or remiffnefs. 


~ If I knew i 
What hòop would Hold us fanch from edge to edge 
O° th’ world, I would purfue it. : » 03 


Skckefpeare’s*Antony and Cleopatra. NI 


You will lofe their loves this isto be keprtancb, 
J and carefully watched. Locke 


STA'NCHER. 2. f. [from faach, } One that |- 


itops blood. 


prop ; a fupport. t.. 
1 to. be stopped. 


There grows, j 
In my moft ill-compos'd affection, fuch» 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, wcresl king, 
I thould cut off the nobles for their iands, 


Sbabefpeare’s Machab: n 
She unto Seythia fent, for hunger him to gaaw, f 
i5And thruft her down, his throat, into his fawnchlefs 


maw. _ Drayton. 


To STAND. v.n. preterite J kod, J have fi 


froods. [yeandan,. Gothick and Saxon ; 
fiaen, Dutch; fare; Italiam ofiary Spa- 
nih fare, Larin. J 
1. To be upon the feet ; not to fit, kneel, 
or lic dowu.. 
The abfolucion to be pronounced'by the prient 
alone finding, the people Rill kneeling. Gom. Prayer. 
z. To be not demolihhed or overthrown. 
What will they then? what but unbnild 


3. To be placed as, an.edifice.. \..) 
This poet’s tomb /tood-on ‘the other fidé of Na- 
ples, which looks towards Vefuvio. Addifin on daly. 
4. To remain erect; not.to fall, 
To fiand or fall,. i 
Free in.thine own arbitrement it lies. 
Chariot and chariatecr lay overturn’dy 
And fiery foaming Reeds : what feed p recoil'd 
O'ecrwearied through the faint Satanick hoft, | 
Defenfive fcarce ; ory with pale fear furpris’d, | 
Fled ignominious. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
5. To become erect. _ Gn A 
Mute, end amaz'd, my hair with horror food ; 
Fear thrunk my ten{ts, and congeal’d my blood. . 
Dryden. 
Her hair Acod op; convulfive rage poffefe'd 
Her trembling limbs. Drydens E neid. 


6. Toftop; to halt snot to go forward. _ 


Will not go off until they kear you fpeak. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry VI. 


Sonin Gideon fand, = © 
And they moos in ths vale ofAjalons: 


Addifon. F 


A living temple, built.by faith to fand A Milton 


Milten. . 


The leaders, having charge from you to fland; | 


ST A 


: Mortal, who this forbiddenspatho# 
In arms prefurm' {toto tread, Icharge thee fand, 
And tell thy name. » De aDiyder's FE reide 
To be at a ftationary point, without. 
progrefs or 'regreffion. +p 


when all other {tates of Chriftendom flard at a 
ftzy. om taa dada ease 
Immenfe the pow'r, immen‘e were the demand r 
Say., at what part of nature wilt they fund? Pepee 


.8. To be in a fate of firmneds, not. Vacils. 


latiom i pt 
i nit Commonwaalths byviriueever food.) Dawicte. 
My mina on its own centre fanas uamoy'd, 
And, ftable as the fabrick of the world, `, 
Propt on. itlelf. - ` a Drydese. 
9. To be.in any pofture of refifance or de- 
fence. Perse R n P ET 4 
Seeing: howdothlycoppofites] frenden 1i T 
) ¢Fothiqunnat'ral purpote, in feil motion» 
i + With his prepared tword +hercHarges biome 
My anprovided bodys un Stake/peare’s King Lear. 
Fron) enemies heav'n-keep your majefty ; 
And Wwheorths y fund: againit youyumay they fell. 


10. To»be in a ftate-o£; hoftility ; ;to keep» 
the ground. ert Joy bldod gard 
dt he would:prefently yield, Ba:baroffa promifed: 
ito: let. him go trees/rbut if he dhould: ffawd upon 
oo lnisitetencesy: he) threatened to make him repne his 
foolifh hardinefs. o Kelkete. 
, The king granted.the Jews to gather themielves: 
together, and fand for their fife. Eb. viii. rr. 
We are often conitrained to fand alonc aga nit 
the ftrength of upinion: Brown's Pref. toVulg. Erre 
It was’ by the fword they fhouiddiey if they Pcod 
upon defence’; and by! the*halter,* if they should 
yield * ii b DAW Haywards- 
“rr. Not to yields. not to fly; not to. give 
WALA Sead Blond aeadia bats ~ 
-a Who, before him food fo to, it? for the Lord: 
brought.his enemies, votohim.  Ecelss. xlvi. 3a 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
beable to fand againit the wiles of the devil. 
‘ Epb. vi. 195 
Their lives and fortunes were putin fatety, whe- 
ther they /ivod to it or ran away. Bacon’s Heary Ve. 
12.. To -ftay 3. not to fly. l 
Then the lizghtning-loving Deity can 
A foule Night on my foldiers : aor flood tat 
One man of al!. _ Chapman 
- At'the fotdiery word fard, the fiycrs halted a 
little. P i ' Clarcndom. 
13., To be placed with regard to rank or- 
order. 
AmongttJiquids endued with this.quality of re- 
» plaxing,,warm water faads fii te. oi, 
PRETEN Shebuthact om Aliments.. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were it- 
ftudied with that freedom and- that facred charity 
which itteacles uriet this, therefore faud always. 
chief. ) Watts. 
14.To-remain-in the prefent fate. 
lf. meat uvake my ‘brother offend, I will eat no 
HAc while the world fuaderh. 1 Core vill. 3 3 
That fots. and knaves fnouid be fo.vain 
Towit their vile ref&emblance may iemain; 


eer A nd fand recorded, at their own recuefts 


To future days a libs) ora jeft! Diydene 
15. [efar, Spanifh.} ‘Yo bein any par- 
eucular fate 5 to be, emphatically ex- 
Ad preffed. | 

i The fea, 

“Mawd by the rod of Mofes fo to fard, 

ft 1Owidedo ngs 5) yy ry 
Accomplith what your figns forefhow: . 

I flard refign’d, and am picpar'd to go., 

aise dio oD ryder Encid. 

a He ftruck the fnakes, and food agajn 

New-fex’d, and ftraight recover dinto mans Adde 

"They expect to’ be’ favoured,*who fand not pof- 


Milton. 


` 


Yonged to him, 


i 


~ F feed: of vany one of thet: Zaalifcations that be- 
ATilton. we s 


E a T 


“ir: crburys 
Some 


This nation of Spain runs a race Rill of empires, 


i le Sbarefpeare® 


ûm Sli — 


STA 


“Some middle prices thewous inwwhat proportlon: 


“th? vaise of their kindaid iniregard: toithofe Offe: 


er Our oven Cauatry. Arbushnot. 


S T-A 


An utter unfuitablencfs difobedience has to the 
relation which man_necesfurily, lands in towards 
his Maker. Scuth. 


300 onltkGods nho fees alle sie intuitively; does not} 24, To be, without action. 


“want thefe helps : 

eS nor u yeris 

Perfians BB APE Gites lik e turns, of neture 

“And as wind’ 

os RY S Rositiey imagining ‘the, great aie 

eing ANAR by little occafions, frame their: 

fri AA ont. St acey eatdingly, and fard c detected by, 
MRE, as byan evident mark or ignbrance © + 

Pope's Effay om Homer. 

a6. Not*to» become’ voids" tore main in 


i» force: | 
Got was ni not ignorant that, the | ad dai dc 
i fentence. sin matters of controversy he -ordained 
>D fhould fland, oftentimes would be deceived. Hock. 
A thing within my bofom tells-me, 
That nocoavitioasiof our sin scanytand. 
MUIA ni slogivy Shakeip “Herry IV. 
Twill pupith oycu, that yer may knowitWac my 
a nee fvalb Kund arint you fonevily 
Jer. xliv. 29. 
tty Ma mereys weil Hopean himş and mý cove- 
ant fhall fard fat with him. Pfalm Ixxxix. 2%. 


mi "To confifty tohave its being or efeñce. 

i That could not make him, that ‘ald thë fe: vice, 

> e*perfety as pertaining tothe ‘confcience, which flaca 

» only, inumeatsiand drinks og ol Mebs ix. ID. 

"18; To be; with refpett'to terms of a con- 
“tra. l 

“The fitretings ) Nand a at a certain w Wages. Carew. 


TI To ave a place.. o 
shiit fant 
Within he a ‘of honour, \be! affured 
My-purfe, my, Derkony my-extremekt means, 
Lieiall unlock'd to your occafions. 


he: her fandi i in need.of, lo- 
Buker.: 


found,’ 


ext 


As UOU Gor 


i + g 
vr i 


v ig 33 Jon 7 Ro 


. 


y very enemy's dog, 

- Though he had bitme fhoujd have foid fbit night 
-Abant my fires) 7. pake petre" t King Lear. 
=" his excellent man, wha ood nor upon the åd- 

‘Wahttage-ground before, provoked. mtn’ of all qua- 

ities, ' ' *"Clarenden. 

Chariots wing'd 
From th” armoury of God, 3 where fiand of old | 
* “Myriads.”” “Milton. 


20. To, bein, any fate , at the time prefents 
Opprett nature flceps >. 


Which fard in hard cure. . ‘Sbatelpr. King Lier. 
So it flands ; and this I fear at lafa | 


Hunc’ s knavery will be the duchefs” wreck. |s" 
, “Sbake/pearé’s Henry VI. 


All which grace ) 

J now will amplify; and tell’ gha cafe 
Thy houfchold fands‘in, 5 i Chapman. 
Our'company affemtled, I faid, My dear fr: ends, 


: dev us know y apipi. and er ityflandetb with us. poy) 


‘Baden. 


Gardiner wat made King efolicitor, andthe pa- 4, 


"tent, formerly pon to Saint John, flood revoked. 
m O 1 Clarerdens 

Whi fand we longer fhivering andef fears? 
Milien. 
As things nowfasdiwithius, pwe have no power 
zoida: ronda aftersthat diutiioummahner, dur $a- 
viourdid. s betoonCalamp's, Sermons. 


21. To be;in a permanent fate’. 
© 8 The broil daubrfal! long iced,’ tj +e? | 
) Ab’itwotpentifwimmersthseida mii leogethers) 
And choke their art. ss Aetdprerc. 
1 in thy perfevering-thalk e. l 
And ail the blett yand fat, jal‘ wipe ge 


22. To be, with regard to condition or for- 


tune. >i JRA | 
> 1 fand i in feed’ Pak gnl fe tories may | 
Reset em “my crimes, ally RE his fame. Dryden 


+23.: To baye any, particular telpek 


» there finod thea dothod@icks ‘Dis.thasy iword gut, | 


Mumiling Of wicked: charmi Conjingrste moon 
To fiand `s aufpicious mikrchySpahelpr King Lear: 


i g 


$v: PAE, I fûbdued by’ found, Popes |e 


l hehac commatedy thirty giois? 


j! i 


oE bahip: Pieackaatof Venice” 


This rent tnight yet have balm; ‘dthy, Broken fenter: , 


131.°To remain ; 


A phi lofopher difputed with Adrian, the empe- 
ror, and did it but weakly : une of his friends, that 
fiood “by, faid; Methinks-yuu were not like yourtel: 
laft d8irrargument with’ the emperor ; 1 could 
fave anfwered better mylcif. Why, faid the phi- 
(Aofopher, would you have me’’contend'with nim 
Bacon. 
25. To depend 3, !rowreit's:to be fupported. 
\> lodV kis reply flandeth all by ne A Waitgift. 
The preibyterians of chekirk, lefsturward.to dg- 
l lare their opinion in:thefoermer ‘point, iffand upon 
the lasterionly. Sander fon. 
He that will now, muft by the connexion of the 
ew fee the truth sibs the ground itflands on. | 
Locke. 


| 26. To be with regard to tate of mind. | 


i Stand in awe andi nor: ‘commune with y 
own ‘hesre upon your bed, and be itil P/alr iv. he 
I defire to be prefent, ‘and change’my voice, tor 
Ifandinvdoubtiofiyou, © |’ "Gal, ive Zo. 


\.275 ‘Toifucceed; tor bevacquitted ; co be: 


fafe. 


Readers, by whofe judgment JI .would fiand or' 


fall, would not be.fuch as, are acquainted only with 

the French and iraliancritickse, .sdddifonis Spef?. 
28. To be, with refpect,to any, particular. 

b Cæfarsentreats 
Not: to con filed in whatecafe thou fand f, 
\ Further than be is Czfario Sbako nts and Clip. 
O | Toshéav’ncI do appeal, 
* Thave lov’d my king and commonweal ; 
As tur my wife, I know not how it fands. 
Shakefp. Henry V1. 


29..To be refolutely of a party. © 
* <The caufe maft be prefumed as good on our part 
as on theirs, till it be decided who'have Pod for the 
truth, and who for errors Hooker. 
3u Bhall we found-him?... 11 
I thigk'he will fand very ftrong withevés ae. 
Jt remains; 
‘To gratify his noble fervice, that 


$ Hath thosfood for his country. “Sbak. Corislanut: 


30. To be insthe place; to be reprefenta- } 


tive. 


\ Chilon ‘faid that ‘kings friends and’ favourites 
wer cilike cafting.counters, that fometiines fi od for 


one, bometimesifor tens Bacon. 
] will not trouble snyfelf, whether thefe names 
flard-tor the {ame thing, or really include one an>- 
ther. Locke, 
Their language being fcanty; “hed no wordy in 
it 'to fand for athoufand. Lacke. 


to be fixed. 
“Witch ye, fiand faft in the faith, quit you hke 
men, be ftrong. 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
How-foon hath thy prediction, {cer blef ! 
Meafur'd?this-tranfient world, the race of time, 
he timefaad 'fix'de Milten: 


“To hold '‘a’courfe at fea. 

Behold on Latian ‘fhores a foreign prince ! 
From the fame - parts of heav’n his navy frands,. 
To the fame parts on carth his army lands. Dryd. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians fand, 

And furl ‘their fails, and iffue on the imd. 


P Pope's Ody feya 
h33: To shave diređtion. towards any local 


oint. 
‘She wand did not really Jand to the metalsshen 
placed under it, or the metaline veins. Boyle. 


34. ‘To offer as a candidate. 
He flod to be eleétcd one ofithe proftors for the 
* univerfity. Senderfen's Lifes 


35- To place himfelfis to be placed. 
si The tov hath plantedin hismemory 
An army of goud words; and 1 do know 
+A many fools that fund in better place, 
Garnifh'd like him, that for a tzickiy word 
Dety. the raattere Sbatefp. Merchant of Venice. 


STA 


He wat commanded by. the.duke. to, flard alide 
and, expect his. anfwer. Knolles’s Hift. of the Farks. 
l /tood between the Lord and you, to thew you 
the Lord's word. Deut. v. 5. 
Stand by when he is going. Sift. 


36. ‘To -ftagnate şr not'to flow. , 
Where U fens glides along’the lowly lands;? 
Or thevblack waterafiPomptinayfands (Dryden. 


37:1 Totbe withrefpect to chance. 
Y ourfelfy renowned princes then /fedd :35 fair 
As anyrecinerd Sy lookedson,.s | 
Forumyafiection. Shakclo. Mer kasta enien 
Each Hinks he Rands faret fer, the geat Jot, 
and that he is oft Ted, of olden number 
Pave we w aA, 5 Spefiator. 
Ee was a gentleman: of confiderable practice at 
the bars: and Jted, fair for the. firit Vacandy on the 
bench. Rowe. 


33. ‘Ka remain, fatisfied, ~ 
Though Page bea.seaure ‘ooh and fiand fo firm- 
ly-on „his wife 5 frailty, yer T capnoe put off:my 
opinion fo eatily. + i Shak; pearce 


39-1 oubeswithout. motion. 
I'll cell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallapsswibali-—Whon) funds it till e AE i— 
ys oMiths lawyers in the vacations ‘tor they flcep be- 
tweenstermand, term, sand een they perceive-not 
how time moves.: l reba sere. 


40.5'T'oumake,delay. 
They will fafpe& they Aa make but frail pro 
Brels, if, initheibooxs they read, they muft fand to 
examine.and,unravel every argument, Lacke. 


418 'Founfitt; to dwell with many words, 


or much pertinacity. 
To fund upon every point, and be curious fn. 
particulars, belongeth to’the firft*aushor: of the 
forvi 2 Maccab«ti. 300 
Vtis fo plain that it needeth not to be fosd upon. 
Bicoro 


42. ‘To beexpofed. 
Have I lived to fand'in the-taunt of one that 
makes fritters of Enzlith ? 
Shakéfpeare 3 Merry Wives of Windfors 


43 To peril ; to perfevere. 
Never fiand in atyewhn thou art accufed, bst 
af: pardon and make amends. 
Taylor's Rule of Lining Holy. 
The emperor, flarding upon the advantage he had 
got by the feizure of their dicet, obliged them to 
deliver. Gulliver's Traveise 
Math the prince a.full commiifion, 
To kear, and abfolutely to determine 
Or pense conditions we fhall farel upon ? 
Shakefp. Herry IV. 


44: To perfift in a claim. 


45. To adhere; to abide. 
Defpair would fard to the fword, 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 
Daniel. 


ie To be-confiltent. 

His faithful. people, whatfoever they rightly afk, 
the fame fhall they receive, fo tar as may fland with 
the glory of God and their own everlaiting good 5 
unto either of which it is no virtuous man's pur- 
pofeto feel any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Someinfiances of fortune cannot fand with fonie 
others; but if you defire this, you muft lole that. 

Taylors 

It flood with rcafon that they fhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their own labours, fince they re-s 
ceived pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application wili hardly 

fad together. Felton. 
47. To be put afide with difregard. 

We make all our addreffes to the "promifes, hug 
and carels them, and in-the interim tet the com- 
mands flund by neglected. Decay of Piety. 

48. ToSranxn by. To support; to de- 
fend; not to defert. 

The a hoped the dog would fland by him, if fet 


on by the wolf, L'Efrange. 
x Z2 JF 


STA 


If we mest with a Edeni iwe muft throw off 
the tox's fkin,.and,put omithe: lion's: come, gen- 
tlemen, you'll fand.by rae... Dryd. Spaxife Friar. 

Our. good, works wilt attend and fiand by us at 
the hour of death: Bay. 

49: TASTAN by) To be prefent, with- 
cut being an actor. 

Margarec’s'‘curfe is fall’ upon our heads, 

For landing by when Richard kill'd her fon. Shak. 
so. Yo Stand 4;.° TO sepole on 5. 0, ren 
ip. 

The weald is inctin'd to fraud dy the*A rundelian 
marble. Pope's Effay oñ Horer. 

51. .To STAN pforeTo propote one ^s fel 
a candidate. 

How many fayd for conful hips =—Three!s) but 

"tis thought.ot every one, Cosiolanus will carryit. 
Shakefprare. 

IF the were jealous thatGeriolanus had | a: dei 
fig gaon their, liberties when he flood for then cons 
fuithip, it was-but jutituat they fhould give him 
a repulfe. | ot Dennis. 

52. To STAND for. Tes maintain; «to 
profefs to {upporte../. + 
‘Thofe which flocd for the stl ery thonght 


their caufe had more fympathy. with:the difeiplized; 


of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacen. 
Freedom we'all Stand fix. “= “Ber Fonfor. 
$3. Jo Stann cf. ‘To'keep*at aldiitance. 
» Stand off; and Re me take my fill of death. ' 
Dryden. 
54. To STAND! ep Not to comply. 
Stand no more of, 
But give thyfelf unto my fick defires. 
55. JoSranp of. To forbear incadiup 
or intimacy. “J i 
Our bloods” pour’ d ‘altogether l 
Would quite confound dittin@ion 5 yet fard of 
In-differences fo mighty. Sbakelpearey 


Shakef 


‘Sach behaviour frights away. friendthip, and f, 


makes it/ang ofiindillike ite KHA 
Collier of Eriendfhip: 

Though nogbing can, besmore, honanrablethan 

an acquaintance with God, wefland cf trom ityand 

will not be tempted to,embrace, ite.» .fArterbury- 

56.. Zo Stand. af. To: have reliefs to 
appear protubetant or ‘prominent. 

Picture ip bef: when it Randerb-off asd it were 

carved ;, and fculpture is beft when it appeareth fo 


tender as if, jt, were painted; when there isfuchad ¢ 


foftnefs in the limbs, jas if gat a chiile] had hewed 
them out of ftone, “but | a pencil had ,drawn and 
ftroaked them in oil.’ VW’ teen's ArchitcSure. 
57. To Stanp cut. Jo hold refolution,; 


(o hold’ a poft ;.:nat.to yield.a yim 
, King John hath.reconcil'd  , 
Himfelf to Rome; bis'fpirit is'come in, 
That fo food "out apaint the'holy charchs Saing. 
Pomtinius knows'riot you; 9 
"While you fand cat) upon thefe pirma terms. 
en Jorgen. 
LA not men fatter Palen that — they 
fod stdificult ar prefent ro combat and fland out 
againft an. ill prècticej yet that’ old ape will’ do 
that forthem, which they in their youth coyld ne- 
ver find in their heartsito do forithemfelves. South. 
Scarce cama good-natured man refute a‘ com- 
pliance with the folicicacons of his company, and 
Sard out again fethe'raillery ofthis familiars, Rogers. 


58. To STAND,out., . Not, to, comply.;,.to 
fecede. 
Thou thale fceeme at'Fullus’ face's 
What, artithou Sith? Pum!’ out Poi Shake/peare. 
If the Jadjesowill fread, our, lec them remember 
that the jury is not all agreed... Drydén. 
59. To Stanp out, To be prominentor 
protuberant. 
Their eyes flandout with fatnefes P falm xxiii. 7. 
boi To STAN Dto. ‘To ply ; to perfevere. 
Palinurus cried aloud, 


What gufts'of weather from that gathesing cloud 


STA 


Mpthoughtsprefage D erethat thetemipelt roare, 
Standsto your tackles, mates, and Rrétchiyour orrs. 
Dryden. 


61. To STAND 109 To remain “ixed imal 


purpofe. 
He that will pafe fis land, 
As Ihave mine, may fet his hand 
Aud heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; i 
And make the purchafe foread ” 
To beth our"goods, if he to it will ford. Höb. 

1 fill fmd so it, ‘that this ts his fenfe, as will 
appear ‘from’ the. défign of his words. Stiliirig fleet. 

62. To STAND to, To abide bya contract 
or affertion. 

As P have no reafon tO fd fo the’ award of 
my enemies, fo neither dase } truft the partiality of 
my friends Dryden. 

63.5 To: STAND under. To undergo; 3_.to 
fuftain. 
If you unite in your hana ae 
“And force them with a'conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot fund wader them. 


| to rife from fitting. ' i 
65. To Srann up. To arife in order to 
gain notice. 
When the aceufers fod up, they brought nine} 
saceufation of fuch things as I fuppofed. 


AG s\ xxv, 18.11 


66. To STAND up. -F6 makea partysC 


When we fcod up about the .corn, the himfelf f 


ftuck not to call us the many-headed montter.. 
Coriolanus, ji 


Al 67. To STAND upon. To concern ;.to in- 


teret. . An imperfonal fenfe. 
| Does it not Sand me.now upin? Shak. Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it ffod him pen, 
iby how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
ithe time, by fo much the fooner to difpatch'with 


the'rebels. Bacon. | 
It fands me much wpsn First a 
: T' enervate this objection. ‘Hudibras. 


Does'it not fand them ‘upon, to examine upon 
what grounds'they prefume it to be a revelation from 
‘God? Locke. 

68:.°To STAND upin. To value; to take 


ride. 
| Men ftand very much upon the reputation of their 
underftandings, and of all things hate to be ac- 
counted fools: the beft way to avoid this imputa- 
‘tion ‘is to'be religious. Tillotfor. 
| "Wevhighlyeftcem and fand much upor our birth, 
though we derive nothing from. our anccftors -but 
our bodies; and it is ufeful to improve this advan- 
tage, to imitate their good examples. 
Ray on the Creations 
69. To STAND upon... To inhit. 
A rafcally, yea-torfooth knave, to bear .a*gen- 
tlemanan hand, and then fand wigan fecurity. Shak" 
To STAND w ia, 


1. To endure; to refift without fying or 


yielding. 
None durft fland him 3 . 
Here, there, and every where, cnrag’d he flew. 
l , ‘Shake[peare. 
Love ftord the fiege, and would Rot yield his breaft. 


p Ob ! had bountcous heavy" n 
Beftow'd Hippolitus on Phadra’s arms, 
So had 1 fixed the thock of angry Fate. 

That not for fame, but virtue's better end,’ 
He flood the furious fue, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 


2. To await; to abide ; to fuffer., 
Bid him difband the legions, 
Submit his a€tions to the publick cenfures, 
And farid the judgment of a Roman tenate. 
Addifrn s Cato. 


3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
Turning at the Jength, heyi; sod hisigraund, 
And mifa'd his fricud, ae Dryden. 


Shakefp. Henry" IVINS 
64..%o STAND up. To ereé one’sifelt’; 


' Dryden., 
S mitb., 


oy i 


STA: 


S D. tt) from thé verb: 
TAND. ef" [ "hare wie 


gps ariboi® 


s ‘a fa 4 

1. A MANE p one Waite 
i l a aw% 4 

| ftanding, | hean ted? ofp i0 dw one blonsa 


< a L have found you out a fland moft fit, 


Where., you may have fuch ’vantage onahedules | 6 


‘He thall not pafs you. Shak. Meafure for Migfure 

| Jn this covert will we make a fla ndy 

Culling the principal of all the deci Soak pears 

Then from:his lofty fand on that ii Bt oun 
Down he alights among, the fportfui. he AA 

ee ts arincely hierarch 
In their bright fand ti there left his pow’ rh to ise 
Pofleffion of the garden. M lon’ 5 ‘Para ife 4 
“The male'bird, whiltt the Hen fs covering her 

eggs, generally takes his fand, upon 3 neighbou we 
bough, and diverts her with"his fongs bp her 
fitting. Addifon's S UIRA 
' I took my fiand upon*an'eminence whichwas 
‘appointed fora general rendezvous of thele temale’ 
partici ‘to`look; into their feveraldadings. © EAN 
tA Bah tiw ah ‘Addifer’ Te 

Tk Three nerfoits entered into a con{piracy toraffal- 
inate’ ‘Fimoleon,yas hewas offeringyup his:devotfons: 
lin a certain temple svin order to it they: took’ their: 

. Meveral ands in. the mof tonvenient places. a 

When juft as by-her färd Arfaces paty 1" 
‘The window by defign or chance tell down, . 
And to his view expos ‘d her bluthing beauties. rr 
. n Re 


BLIE 


| Theurchin from his private fiand 
Took ¢ aim, and’ mhò with all his dat Swifts í 
2. Rank; poft; y Ration, Not ufed. rok 
Father, fince your ortune fing e l 
So high a fan? 1 meañ not to delcend. Danial. 
3. A ftop; ahalt. 04 5 An 
| _A raceof youthful and unhandled colts. STR, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 
k any air of mufick-touch. their ears, . 3.3 |). 
You fhall perceive. them make a mutual fand, ~ oat 
‘Their favage. eyes fers to a modeft gaze., Shake 
The earl oF North: amp ton followed. the 
f6 clofely, ‘that they made a fand, when ‘he furi- 
oufly charged and!routed them." "Clarendon, 
| at Once more the’ fleeting foul: came back; 
T^ linfpire> the mortal frame,” 
) And inthe body took a doubtful’ ‘fazd, 
Hav`ringlike expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns!“ 
At every turn fhe made a little fard, 
Andsthruf among ithe thornssher yt Be 
To draw therrofes l Drydene 


4. Stop ; interruption. 

The preateft part of *trade is driven by young 
merchants, upon borrowing at intereft; fo as, if 
the ufurer either call in or keep back his money, 
there will enfue prefently a great fand of trade. 

Bacce. 
Should’ this circulation ceafe, the formation of 
bodies would be at an end, andwnature at a perfect 
and. Weidward. 
5. ‘The a& of oppofing. 
We. are,come oF, 
Like Romans} 3. neither foolif in our flazd’, 
Nor cowardly in tetire. Sbate/peares 


~ 


Dryden 


IP 


16. Highelt. mark; ftationary point ; “point 


trom which the next motion is regreiirve. 
Our fons but the fame things can wit and doj 
Viceis atifani, and ut theéhighent Aowt™ 
Theng fatire, ek thy fails; take all the winds) 
can Yow, l Dryden 
Jaxne beginning a> former Abe dite jate ate 
fund, withplittle vaciativpa.of len gth,or, fhortnefs ; 
becaufe the diurnal, variation; of, the fun aman 
more of a right line than of a fowab, Daydi 
‘Ehe fea, fince the memory. y of, all ages, hath 
coutinucd ata fund, without coluderabic variations 
Bentleys 
LA point beyond which oue.cannot pro- 


TEN y 

| Everyip f what we oh ae EDET 

Mua nope jidra at what gja higonefsewilk tu) 
Le WNbakofpcares 

When fama Varelt “ titele wvonderidrewy! toi 
Floravouch{ald.the growing wor keto view; 3 129) 
Finding 


Af- or 
- . 


orfe ` 


"Tt? 
. 


* 


SITA- 


Pinding the painter's (cience,at.a Pandya evo- 
The goddels thatch the pencil fom his hand ; 
And finithing the piece, fhe {mailing faid, 

Behold one work of mine.that ne’er {hail fade. 

Jü aA e Sgun Pricr. 
8. Difficulty ; sereal, embarraffment ; 

hefitation. | - s Í , 

_A fool may fo far imitate the mien. of a wile 

man, ‘as at firi to put_a body to. a fand. what-to 

make of him. aay ni L’Eftrange: 

“The well-fhap'd changeling is a man, has a ra- 

tional,foul, though it appears not : this.is paf doubt. 

Mike the ears a little longer, then. you beginyte 

boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you 
arc at a ftard. i tes > Locke. 
9. A frame or. table on which veilels 
placed. >> eR 
‘Such fquires are only fitifor country towns, ` 

To ftink of ale, and:dutta fond-with clowns; 

Who, tu be chofenrfor*thetand’s protectors, 

Topeland getidrunk before the wifeeleCtors. Dryd. 

After fupper 2 flard was" brought ‘in, ‘with a 

brafsiveffel tullvof wine, of which he that: pleafed 

might drink; but no ligoor was forced: 

RAVN Dryden's Life of Clecmenes. 

, STANDARD’ n/i [eferdart; French. ] 

1. An enfign in war, particularly the’ en- 
fign of the horfe. 

His armies; in} the following-day,.. 7 
On:thole fair plains their fundurds proud. difplay. 
beh eA Wan 3 Six Fairfax. 

Erect the flandard there of ancient pighty. + 

` Yours.be th” advantage all, mine the revenge. 

ae se A Milton. 

Behold Camillus loaded home * 

With furdards well redeem’d, and foreign foes o’er- 
come. PREIS NEE DEED rile. 

To their common ffandard they repair ; 
The nimble horfemen feour the fields of air. D 

2. [from fand.] ‘That which is of undoubt- 
ed authority ; that which is the sett of 

other things of the fame. kind. 

The dogmatift gives the lye to all diffenting ap- 
prehendess, and proclaims his judgment the fitteft 
intellectual faxderd. . Glarville. 

The heavenly motions are more ftated than the 
terreftrial modelsy:and are both originals and fand- 
ards. . 2 Holder. 

Our meafures of length I cannot call fandards ; 
for flandard meafures muft be certain and fixed. 

orati Heider. 
When people have brought right and wrong)to 
a falfe flandurd, there follows an envious malevo- 
lence. LL Effrange. 
The Romans made thofe times.the fandurd of 
their wit, when they fubdued the world. Spratt. 
From thefe ancient fiandards 1 defcend to our 
own hiftorians. ~ Felton. 
When I. fhall propofe the flandard whereby, 1 
give judgment, any may eafily inform himfelf of 
the quantity and meafure-of it. Woodward. 
The court, which ufed to be the fandard of pro- 
priety, and correctncfs of f{peech, ever fince con- 
' tinued the worft {chool in England for that accom- 
piithment. Swift. 
Fick follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juft fandard, which is ftili the fame. Pope. 
3. That which has been tried by the pro- 
per teft. 
‘The Erglith tongue, if refined to-a certain 
fandard, perhaps'might be fixed forever. Seif. 
In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth ; 
Imprint on ev'ry act its furdard worth. 
4. “A fettled rate. 

Theat precife weight and finenefs, by law ap- 
propriated to the picces of each denomination, is 
called the flardard. Locke. 

The device of king Henry VII. was profound, 
in making farms of a flandard, that is, maincained 
with fuch a-propostiun of lands as may breed a 
fubjedt to live in picaty. l Baton. 

A» flandard might be made, under which no 
hor teu fhould -berwfed: for draught i taisywould eñ- 
large the breed of horien. sT enple, 


Omi hen . 


e 
are. 


Prior. 


P 
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By. the prefent frandard of the eoinage, fixty- 


“two thillings.is coined out.of one pound weight of 


Arbuthnot. 


filveress 
5. <4 ftanding) tem: or tree. , 
A ffandard of a damafk role, with the root-on, 
Iwas fet uprightyin_an.earthen pan, full of fair wa- 
iter, half a foot under the water, the ftandard being 
more than two foot above it... Bacon's Nat. Hiflery. 
Plant fruit of all forts and ffundard, mural, or 
 fhrubs which Jofe their leafs- Evelyn's Kakndar. 
In France, part.of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits; fome. fandards, fome 
againtt walls.. f ; Temple. 
STA NDARDBEARER. 2%. f. [ fandard, and 
bcar.] One who bears a ftandard or en- 

fign. 

They fhall be as when a fandardbcarer faintethi 
, 4 Va. x. 18. 
| Thefe are the flandardbearers in our contending 
l armies, the dwarts and (quires who carry. the im- 
/prefles of the giants or knights. Speéfators 


STAINDCROP. n.f. [vermicularis Latin.) 
_ An herb. Ainjeworth. 

STA NDEL. n. f [from ffand.] “A tree of 
| long ttanding. 
| The Druinians were nettled to fee the) princely 
fandcl of their royal oak. return with a branch’ of 
willows. Howel. 

STANDER- n. /. [from fand.] 

a. One who ftands. 

z. A tree that has ftood long. 
| _ The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very beafts; and alfo the faireft fanders 
of ‘all ware rooted up and caft into the fire. 


| i  Afekam”s Schoolmafter. 
3. STANDER Åj. One prelent; a mere 


{pećtator. 


Explain fome fatute of the land to the fasders, 


° Hookeri 

I would not be a fander by to bear 

My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, witbout 

My prefent vengeance taken. Shakefpeare. 
When a gentleman is difpofed. to fwear, it is-not 

for any flanders by to curtail his oaths. 

Shakefpcare’s Cymbeline. 

The flanders by fee clearly this event, l 

“All parties fay they ’re fure, yet all diffent."Denb: 
The flarders by fufpeéted her to be a duchefs. 


Addifen. 
STAN DERGRASS, 2. fe [/atyrion, Latin. } 
An herb. Ainfuorth. 


Sra’npixes parro adj: [from fand.) 
1. Settled; eltablihed; not temporary. 

Standing armics have the place of fubjeéts, and 
the guvernment depends.upon the contented and 
difcontented humours cf the foldiers. Temple. 

Laugh'd ail the pow’rs' who favour tyranny, 
Andail.the fandingrarmy of the fky. Dryden. 

Money being louked upon as the fanding ‘mea- 
fure of other commodities, men confider it asa 
fianding meafure ; though, when it has varied its 
quantity, it is not fo. Locke. 

Thus doth he advife them to ere& among them- 
felves funding courts by confent. Kettleqorth. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftinguith himfelf 
from the herd, ‘becomes a flanding object of rail- 
lery. Addifon. 

The common flanding rules of the gofpel. are a 
more powerful means of conviction than any mi- 
racle. Arrerbury. 

Great fanding miracle that heav'n affign'd ! 
Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2. Lafting ; not tranfitory, 

The landiord’ had {welled his body’ to a prodi- 
“gious fize, and worked op his complexion to a 
flanding eximfon. Addifer. 

3. Stagnant; not running. 
He turned the wildernefs into a Sanding water. 
Pfalm cyii. 
This made their flowing thrink 
From flanding lake to tripping «bbe Milton. 


Sa Te Ay | 


4. \Fixed; not moveable.’ < Í 

P Im * There 'sthis chamber, sui A 
His flanding bed’ and trutkle bed.” ~ ` Shakepeare, 

STANDING. 2. f. [from fandi] is tss 
t. Continuance ;, long poffeifion,of an ‘of; 
fice, character, or place. 

Nothing, had been more eafy than to, command 
.a patron of along fandiag. Drydem 

Although the. ancients: were of opinion, that 
Egypt was formerly fea; yet this tract of land is as 
lold, and of as long a ffanding, as any upon the 
continent of *Africas®) 9) 9 nh Woudward. 

F with your fortune had enabled you to have 
continued longertim! the univerfity, ‘till you" were! 
of ten years fanding. | Swift. 

z, Station ;~place torftand in. 

Such ordnance as‘he-brought with him, becaufe 
it was: fatter for fervice in field than for battery, 
_did only beatdown the’battlements, and fuch little 
flandings. LAE fod Knolles*s Hiftcry. 

His coming Is in tates Twill provide you'a good 
franding to fee his entry. Bacon. 

| 3. Power to ftand. » a a 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no fending. 

4. Rank ; condition, ae, | 
STANDISH. n. f. [land and. dip]. A. 
cafe for pen.and, ink. WATS S 
A Grubftrect patriot,does,-not) write \to\fecure, 
but get fomething : fhould the government be over- 
turned, he has_nothing ta lofexbut-an ald frandifh. 
— n Addijone 
I bequeath to" Dean Swift,. efquire, my, large 
filver flandi(b, confifting of a large Glver platey.an 
ink-pot, “and afand-box. ie Swift. 
STANG. 2. S [ytenz, Saxon.] A perch. 
Thefe fields were jntejmingled, with. woods of 
half-a flang, dnd ‘the’ talleft (tree appeared to. be 
feven feet highe 0 0 Squift. 
STANK. adju>[y/tancoy Italiam. Jas Weal 5. 
| worn “onte 4 
Diggorni, t am o Rif ’and fo fank, —’ 
(That unneth I may tand any mote, ` 
And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 
Beating‘thewithered leaf. from \the trees Spenfers 
Sranx.ocThespreteritelofe ink? , 
| »Dhefithin theviverdijed, ‘and’ the river flank. 
EY af Ronw 7S Exide yite 
STa nia ert adj [from Rannan, Lat. } 
‘Relating to the tid-works.” he 
A fteward keepeth his court once every.. thres 
weeks : they „are, termed ffannary courts, of ‘the 
Latin fannam, and hold’plea of ation of debt or 
tre(pafs'about'whiteor black’ tim. -*” Carcws 
STANZA. 2. f. [fanza; Ital. ance, Fr. J 
A number of lines regularly. adjufted, ta: 
each other ;,,fo much,of a, poem‘ias con- 
tains every variation of) mea&ure’or re- 
lation of rhyme: Stanza is original] 
a room of a houfe, and care to HRA 
a fubdivifion of a poem.;: a ftaf. 
So bold as yct no verfe of mine has'beeny 

To wear that gem on any lines | 
Nor, till, the, happy nuptial houfe be {een, 

Shall any lanza with it fhine. Coroleys 
Horace confines him(clf sftrietly.to on fort of 

verfe or flanga in every ade. Dryden. 
In-qoatrains, the laft line of the #anza is to be 
confidered in the compofition of the firtt. Dryde 
Before his,facred; name’ flies ev'ry fault, 
Andseach exalted'fanza teems with thought. Pope. 
STA PLE. mf. [efape, Fr. fapel, Dutch. ] 
1. Afettled mart; an‘ eftablifhed empo- 
rium: 

A flaple of romance and lyes, 

Falje,tears, and real perjuries. Pricr. 

Tihe cuftoms.of Alexandria were very great). it 
having been the fraple ot, the Indian, trade. 

strbuthnotvon, Geiss 

Tyre’Alexander the Great lacked, and eftablith- 


3 ing 


STA 


ing the flapleat Alexandria, made the greateft re- 
volution in trade that everiwas known: i Arbarb. 
2. l know not the menig, in the follow- 
ing, paffage. 
Henry 1I. granted liberty of coining..to, certain 
abbies, allowing them, one /ftaple, and, two pun- 
acheons, at-a rate. Camden. 
ge Theoriginal materiabofa manufa&ure. 
Ac’ Leiter, (for her wool! a hote’ fapte dorh excel, 
“ANd feems to overmatch the Aves Phrygien feil. 
=>) y 9) Drayrom. 
Sia’ PLE. adj. [from the noun] 
1. Settled p enablihedincóommerce: 
= Some Englith wool, vex'd in a Bcigian loom, 
And into cloth’ of ‘fpungy fftnefs made, 
Did into Franee‘@r ‘colder Denmark roam, * 
To ruin with worfe ware our fapte trade. “Dryden. 
2. According to the laws'of tcommercé. 
What needy writers would not fglicit_ to work 
under fuch mafters, who will take off their ware 
at their own rates, and trouble not themlelves. to 
examine whether. it be Rapis, or no? Swift. 
Sta pre. x. /. {1 
‘A, loop of iron ; 
in at both, ends. i 
Ihave feen ) faples of doors and aail: born. 
S A 
The filverring the pull'd, t the door reclos`òd»: 
~The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 
"To the trong fap/s’s mmoft depth seftas’ dy 
Secur'd thowalves. 


STAR. zf. [yeeonna; Sax. ferre, Dutch. } 


èi 


a. One of the Juminous bodies that appear | To ST ARE os. [yeajuan;” Saxon; fer-| 


in the nocturnal fey. 

When an’attronomer ufis. the ma farssin its, 
Mad fenfc, it, is tapplicd: only to the Gxt) furs: 
Dut inia large fenfe it includes the planets. Wars. 

Then lerithe, pebbles onthe hungry beech 
Fillop the flars ṣi; vy 
Murdering AMAY tormake yi> » 
What.caanot bepfightiwoik.::Shakefps Cerivlaous. 

Hither the Syracufan's art tranflates 
Heaven's:form,, the courie of things, and int 

fates ; 
Th telida fpirie, ferving the flardeck'd figns,, 
The living work in conitant moiionsiwinas.' , 
Hakewills 
Ai fromea cloud his fulgent: head, 
And thapefius.bright, appear'ds 
2. The pole-ftar. , 
Well, if you be not turned Turk, berg, i is no! 
more failing by rhefiar.n l 
3G? Sbeke/peare! ee ade,abams, Nirking. 
3e ‘Configuration of the planets, fuppofed 
to iafluence fortune. +: 

From forth the fatal loins'of thefe two foes 
A’ pair of fiar-croft lovers take their life.’ Shak. 

We areapt'todo amifs, "and wi the "Blame upon 
our s or tortune. H WD ERrange. 

4. A mark of reference ; am afterihk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, es with 

a marginal far. Vatts. 

Star of Bethlehem. 2, J..[orntth jalen, 
Lat.] A flower. iller 

STA RAPP DES foo A 
fhaped fott fley, fruit: inctofing a {tone 
of the fame fhape. This plant grows 
in the warmett parts of America, where 
the fruit is eaten by way, of defert. . It 
grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet. Miller. 


GTA RBOARD. m Jo [peeonbond, Saxon. ] 
Ís the righthand! fide of the thip, as lar- 
board is the left. 
On pbipboard the marinersywill, not leave their 


forboard and sarboard, becaufe fome one. accounts 
gibsifhe Brasdball. 


STARCH. nf. (from arc, Teutonick, 


M. lona 


Rif. J> A kindvof-vilcous-matter made, 


l STA *RCHAMBER. “tous 


Sia’ RCHED. adje [irom arch. lis. 
1. Stiffened with tarch. | 


capul, Saxon, a prop.] 17” Stik 


a bar Bent and driven 


| Í 
| STA ROCHE Re efr [from siarki 


bd 


ISTA RCHLY. adt. “set aA Stiffly ; i 


globular or olive- | 


Harris. |; 


STA 
of flower or potatoes, with which linen 
is ftiffened, and was formerly coloured. 
Has he 
Diflik’d your yellow farch,’ or faid vepr doublet i 
Was not exactly Frenchifiied® 
Fletcher's Queen of Corinth. 


With’ Rard thin laid ony and the Akins weal 
Stretched, prepare your ground. Peach. on Draw. 


To STARCH. Wire [from she cou] Tol 


ftiffen with ftarch. 


‘eo “Her goodly Zountertancendl ‘ge deena 0 
Ma of with Baws cb’d and pinners sa 
TOOAR Gus. 
Sfoolcamera, ficllata, 
Lat, J- Apkind of csimpinal court of equity. 
Now:abolifhed.. . 
ae ll make a ffarchambe-ynatter-of it 5 if he avere 
my Sin Joba. Falikatls, he thal not abafe Ro- 
ae hallows, relquiręs l Stakepeare. 


Mradi 
yprecife ; formal. i Vr 
Does the Golpel any, where, pre(crike a flaxched | 
fqucezed countenance, a Ri formal gaty, ox, a fin-} 
gularity of nianne¢rs ? Swift. 


whofe trade is to ftarch. 
precifely. 
precifeneis. 


nefs; 


ren, Dutch. 
1. To look with fixed eyes ;.to look with’ 


wonder, impudence; »confidence; ; ftapi-| 


dity, or horrour. 
Her modeft eyes, dbafhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do fare, : 
ween the lowly ground affixed are. Spenfer."} 
Their faring eyes fparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly thapes, did nigh the man difmay, 
That, were it not for hame, he would retire. 


Look not big, nor fare nor fret: 
bwiil be: maferof whatis minciowns « Shake/peare. 
They. were never fatisficd with faring upon their 
maftsyfails, cabies, ropes; and tacklingss dor. 
I hear 
The:tread of many feet ftecring this way 3 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to flare 
At my affiGian, and perbaps t’yin(ult. 
Milton's Agonifies. 
A fatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 
Muft not at firit fpeak file’ an orator. » Waller. 
And; while he fares:around with ftupid eyes, 
His brows with betrics and his temples dyes. Dryd- 
What: dott thou make: a'fhipboard:? © 
Art thou of! 'Bethlem’s noble collcze free, 
Stack faring mad, that thou fhouldit tempr,the 3 ? 
Dryden. 
Sttiipgling, and wildly faring on the fkies ‘ 
With fcarce recover’d fight. 
Trembling the mifcreant tood; 
He flar’d, and roll'd his haggard eyes around. 
Dryden. 
Break out in HAm flames to fhun thy {nare, 
Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger fire.) Dryde Virgil. 
Why doit thou not poten 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To flare me into ftatuc ? Dryden. 
was unlackily prevented by the prefence of a 
bears; which, asl approached” with my" pretent, 
threw his eyes in my way, and fared me out of 
my refolution. Addifon's Gaardian. 
The wit at his ‘elbow gave him a touch upon 
the thoulder, and fared him im the” face-witty fo 
bewitching a grin, that the whiftler: relaxed his 
fibres. . no Addifon. 


She'paid a’tradefinan once, tormake hinv flare. | 
Pope. i 


Gods hall che-ravither difplay your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladics fare? Pope. 


Spenfir. 


Diyden's Æ nid. 


ld 


SAT TAL 


` “Through naturesand through’ aré fhe iran "a, 
: A aminihi her fubjea&ichaing dir i i aiia 
o° einivain p'ber hearers had. noufttarel oii ye 
In all the fpoke, except to fiari Safir. 
2% STARE ix the face. ° To be’ andeni- 
ably CHIEN TUM od, ganado res E 
As it pouiible for people without feruple Blaha 
again the law which they” carry’ about *them M 
indelible characters, andthat ets them nthe face 
whilftetheysareibreaking in? “soo! fas 
38° To fandonia sn oat ee 
W WPake otf ail be Prhig fravivand: ajA i inthe 
hive, and make theni fmooth. . «Morn, biking 
STARE. m fi" [from the verb.) + 
1. Fixed look, iai kr 2 
The bails of his broad eyes roll’ d injis, Bead, 
And glar‘d betwixt a ytllow and a red: T 
He look'd a lion witha gloomy flare, -` dud are 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 


, Dryden. 


ES “ffurns, Latin. J Starling.” A bird. 


Sra’ RER, 2. f [from fari y One who 
looks with fixed eyes. a 


One felf-appioving hour, whole-years outweighs 
Of Rupid Aurers, and of loud\hurzas. =^ Pope 


One [o REISH If [Rar and AJo A Ai 


` branching. c out into feveral points. 
etm: a 3 ie aray ‘offone aeaea oF Englith farf 
ELi Woedevard, 


| {ST's RGWEER: : and ‘A 
Pope's Odyfey- | ST a’ RCH NESS « alfa from facets} Suge! f Zé {fer ee 


altrornomer, of aftrologer: In’ ‘contempt. 
-31 Lat the aftrolugersy) the flargazers, and the 
monthly prina ftand'uprand fave thee. 
gfe xlvii g3» 

- oA es: in the height of his cele tial ob- 
“fervations, {tumbicd intyga’ ditchs; -LE /inenge. 

STA RHAWK, ite fo [afur Lat]. A “lh of 
hawk. % mtori ore AD ve Adinfwort by 


; $ ST cr ms freee, yurac, Sax. part, 


‘Datch. } i 
1, Stuff; ttrong g ; rugged. 
“His ‘heavy Read ‘devordor careful-cark, | 
Whole fenies all were ftraight’ benumb'd and fark. 
Spenfere 
Many a nobleman ‘Ties fark and {tiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 7 
SBakepeare's Henry Iv. 
The north is not fo /lirk and ‘colds ‘Ben’ Fonfone 
So foon: as this {pring i is become fark enough, 
iċ breaks the cafe i in two, and flings the feed. 
l * Derbam's Phyfico-Thcology, 
2. Deeps full; til- o dren 
Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth 15 in: now. ; the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. 
(Ber, Jorfem 
La Mere ; fimple ;_plain;, grofs. 
. Te turn (fara fools, and fubjects fit ` ` 
For {port of boys, and'rabble wits °- Hiurdibrase 
He pronounces the cjar sian nonfenfe. 
Á Collier. 


STARK. adv, “Ts fed to intend ‘or aug- 
ment the fignification of a word: as 
Jlark mad, mad in the highel degree, 
Teas 07 little uled but in low language. 


Then are the bet but fark maught jtor open i 


fufoceting othe:s, comes of fecret, condemning 
» themfelves. Sidr. 
The fruitful-beaded beat, amaz “d 2 

At flathiog beams of that fun. shiny thield, ' 
Beeame fas? blind, and all his fenfes doz'd, à 
That diven'he tumbled. Er. 
Menand wWonten go farh naked. l Ab or. 
PA They both dance much 5: andy for mo Mm- 
blenefs, fometimes j ark naked: tii Wey ‘yn. 

He is flark mad; ‘whoever fays nso? 

That he hath been tnilove an hour.» 9) (Donne. 
Thole feditiouss ‘that emed moderata before, 
became defperate, and thoiesatho wweté defperate 
feemed flarki mad ;:whence tumuls, comuta hal- 
looingsvand howlingss fae eertw ge a a A 
x Who, 


“Lochs. | 


STA 


ai'a Wio by: the moft cogentarguments, will dif- 
` rebe himfe'tiationce of jail his o'd opinions, and 
turn hiaifelf outyfank naked in queftof) new no- 


tions ? Aii am is + Locke. 
1a came ure South dreffed upin feathers 
and ribbons, fark faring mad, brandi fhing. his 
fword. | aoe Arbuthnot. 
StaRKty. edv. [from frark.} Suiftly 5 
frovgly.; , . 


As tyit lock’d upin Neen as guiltlefs labour, 
Whenit lies artis in the traveler’ sibongs.«)" Shak. 
Sta’ R LESS. tadji ftom, far: JiHaving no 
viightof ars, aieo Witt OOE e? 

‘Agboundiefs continenty uy a 

Dark, wafte, and wild, under tlie frown of night 

Starlgfs expos'd. _ Milton's Pr sdife Lof. 

Gato might give them furios for another world ; 

Bue we, like fentries, are obliz’d ‘to tand“ 

In flarigs nights, and wait th” appointed hour. | 
+=! iaaa a 7 Dryden. 
STE E cam, (Manan let) bol 
tre ofthe tars, peret 
C Now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clrar or fpangied farlight‘fhecn. Shak. 
CE Sue Nor wik by moans 1! 
Or glittering fariigh?, vithout: theets fweet. Mir. 


é 


t They danc’d byYPariiphr andthe fricnd'y mon.) 


; i Op). 380 Un Dryvten: | 
Srafanicyn,. adj. Lighted by theiftars. | 


Ow, shat mack the fetting fun, deciare . 

SA farlighteveaing and amoroin,s båre Dryd.Virg. 
N § > i è ‘ fe i 
Ir Ft ett: adj. flar and dike. } . 
as Stellated; -having various 


fembling»a tarin luttresso") ~ 


Nizhefaace tree riles with a wooden ftem, green- i| 


eaved; and has Paris? flowers. Mortimers Hu/b. 

2. Bright; iluftriouss: n oe ; 

The having turded many. to right-oufnefs fhall! 
confer’a farfike and immortal brightnefs.. 

Fi cy ee Bolly Serapbich Love. 

Thefe reafons mov'd her flari: te hufbaad’s heart; | 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart. © Dryden. 


Sra RLING, mf. [peepling, Saxon; fiur- 


nus.) Afmall finging’ bird. 
I will have a ftarling taught to fpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him,- 
To keep hi: anger {till ia motion. Shak. Hen. IV. 
STA RPAVED» adje (far and pave.] 
Studded. with- fars- > sa > 
in progrefs thrungh the road of heav'n farpav’d. 
; Milton. 


Sra‘arroor. adj. [ far and proof.) Im- | 


pervious to ftarligat. 
Under the fhady roof: 
Of branching elm farproof. Milton. 
STA R-READ: s. f. | far andread] Doc- 
trine of the ftars; aitronomy. Spenfer. 
STARRED. adj. [from far.] 
1 Influenced. by the- flars, wath. refpet to 
fortune. 
‘ My third comfort, 
= Starr'd moft uniuckily, is trom my breaft 


Hal'd out to murder.  Shukepease's Winter's Tale. 


2. Decorated with flars. 
That ffarr'd Ethiop queen, that ftrove 
To fer her beauty’s praife above : 
The fei- nymphe. 
He furious harl’d ‘azainf the ground 
His fceptre farr'd with golden ftuds around." Pope. 
Starry. adj. [from far } 
r. Decorated with ftars ;. abounding with 
- fars. j i 
Daphne wond’ ring mounts on high, 
Above the ciouds, above the Jarry iky ! 
2. Confifting of ftars.;- flellar.. 
Such isthis will, thac paints») 
=s The earth with colours frethy r s4 
The darkeft fkics ith Rore: ) J 
Of furry lights. 
Heav'n and earth's compacted frame, | 
And ficwing waters, and the Parry flames,’ 


Milton. 


Pope. 


E 


fe t have feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 


J -. 


points, re- T 


~Spenfer. | 


STA 
-And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. 


Dryden. 
3. Refembling ftars. 
Tears had dimm’d the luftre of her farry eyes. 
Lin hte Sb. TAuft. 
STARRING., adje [ Aellans, Latin; from 
far} Shining with fellar light ; blaz- 
ing with fparkiing light. 
Ruch his fell glances asethe fatal lighe 
Of Jarring comets that look kingdoms dead. 
. Crafsaw. 


STA RSHOOT. »./, [ far ard jhoot.} An 
` emifion froma ftar. § | 


t vulgar called a farfbost, as if it remained upon the 
extis ion of a talling tar. 


ToOSTART.\ vw n: [ fartzen, German. | 


or motion of the animal frame, On the 
apprehenfion of danger. - 


and in that kind tt is a motion of thrinking ;. and 
kewi an fnquifition, in thé beginning, what the 
matter ould be, and in that kind it is a motion 


farting is an, ereClion of the fpirits toattend. 
. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
A fhape appear'd 
Bending tolookon’me ; Le furted back, 
It flurted back. 
An» open» enemy to flattery, efpecialiy’trom a 
friend, from whom he ffarted to meet the Mlighieft 
appearance of that fervile lcindnefs. Fel. 
1 flart as from fome dreadtul dream, 
And often afkemyfelt it yet awake. l 
Drydens Spanifo Friar. 
Ace his doubts decline, 
He dreads juit vengeance, and he farts-at fin. 
Dryden. 
He /Parts at every new- appearance, and is-always 
waking and folicitous for tear of a furpriga 
. Collier om Cowctsw{ne/s. 
z. To rife fuddenly = commonly withap. 
There farted up, in queen Elizabeth'siréign, a 
difcipline to the queen’and to the tawes” IW Eire. 
ground: 
Have follow'd with delight the powerfubfound. 


They farting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden. 


of their Ownvaccords 
Might Dryden blefs:once:more our'eyés, 

New Blackmores :and news Milbeurnsimuft arife ; 

Nay, fhouldgreat Homer lift "bis awfulsbead, 


The flowers, call'd ont of their ards, 
Start, and raife up tl cir drowfy heads. Cleawel. 
A (pirit fit to fart into an empire, 
And look che world to iaw. 
She at the fammons roll'd her eyes around, 


4. To fhrink; to winch. r 

What trick ;what farting hole, canft thourfind, 
out; to hide thee from this apen fhame ?: 

oo Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 
With. trial fire, touch, me his anger.end ; 

If he be chafte, the, fame will back descend, 

And turn himsto no pain; but, if he fart, 

acelt is the flein ofa corr ptedtheart. 

§-Todeviate., 4, a! 

The lords and. gentlemen take all the-meaneft 
fort upon themfelves; for they are beit abie to 
bring) thempiny: whenfoever sany; of (them, Aarterh 
our. Spenfer on Ireiand. 

Vbyold:drudging fun fram his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice/fart and milguide the day ; 


Beyle. | 


1. To feela fudden and involuntary twitch} 


Starting is an ‘apprehention of the thing feared, } 


of erektion; and) therefore, when a man would; 
liften fuddenly to any thing, he fartezh; for theif 


Shakcfpeare. T 


“new prefbyteran tet, which tendered a form ot f 


haem'd by thefe ftrings, trees farting from the f- 


Rofcowmmen. f: 


The mind often works in fearch of fome hidden f 
ideas though fometimes they fart up in our: minds | 


° ibocke. P 
: this Rating 2a, 


P It. was wnadyifedly, done, when I was 
Zoilus again would flare up fromithe dead. mPope | | 


3. To move with fudden quicknofs: =" H 


Dryden's Cleomenes. |. 


And fnatch’d the farting ferpents ftom the ground. 
Peper |. 


S bake/peare. ; 


ST A 


Thejocund.orbs thallibreak their-meafur'd pace, 
And ftubborn poles change their allotted place», 
fe sada Cowley 
I rank him with the prodigies of fame, x 
With things which fart from nature's common 
roles, 
With bearded ‘infants; and with teeming mules. 
i . ’ Creech. 
Keep your (oulto the work when ready to fart 
afide, unlefs you will be.a Mlave'to every wild ima- 
ginations Ko Watts. 


6. ‘Tofet out from the barrier at a race. 
It (eems.tobelratier alteyminus aiguothan a true 
principley-as;the farting poft isnune ofthe horfe's 
legs. Boyle. 
Should fome god_tell.me,)that,I fhould be.born 
And.cry again,-his offer I should fcorn ; 
A tham'd, when.I have ended avell my, race, 
To beled back to my firlt farting place. Denbam. 
When from the goal they fart, _ 
The youthful charioteers with beaving heart: 
Rufh to the race: ti Dryden's Virgil 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign; 
At once they flart; advancing in a line. Dryden» 
7. To fet outon any purfuix. 
Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fart 
And ran together,-heart ftilf yok’d with heart 
ya we Waller. 
Pesple, when they: have made themfelves weary, 
fet up’ their ret upon the very ipot where they 
frarted.- L'Effrange. 
When two fart into the world: together, he that 
is thrown behind, unlefs his° mind” proves gene- 
rousy will be difpleafed with theséther.. «7 Coltier. 
TOST sat. vvai 
1. To alarm 5; to. dilturb: fuddenly.;: to 
ftartle. | 
Direnefs, familiar to’ my flavght’rous'thowghts, 
Cannot once farr me PU = RSI 9S) | Sbakefpeare. 
Being fallor fupper and ditemp'ring. draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery doft thau*come: 1%! 

To flart'my quvet?™ «O° “Shakefprare’s Othello, - 
The very !print-of 4" foxs foot wiald have farted 
ye. i 307 L’Efirange. 
2. To make to ftart or fly haftily from a 

hiding-place,;.to roufe.by a fudden dif- 

turbance. 109 
The blood more ftirs 

To route alion than to\farela hares! Sbake/peare. 

I farted: trom ita! vernal. bow'r 
The rifing game, and chac'd from-flow’r.to flow'r. 
; i Popes 
3- To bring into motion’; »to produce. to 
viewor nouce’;)tu produce unexpectedly. 
luqusa To) Contre men “em Poo 9 9 
Brutus will fart a fpirste:asifoon as;Ce(ar, Shak. 
What exception can pollibly, be farted, iayaintt 
Hammond. 
cvforcing 
a .weightier defign, to fartand follow another of 
lefs. moment. ons ; Spratt. 

The prefent, occafion., has farted the difpute 
amongft us. Lefley. 

Infignificant cavils may be: farted againft every 
thing that Js not ‘capable of mathematical démon- 
Arians aol sAddifon. 
1 wasi engaged) iñ converfation: upon a tubject 

which the people love to fart inf) dj{courfe. 
| Te fy Addi oni Freebalder. 
i4.(Lo difcoyer $ to bring within purfuit. 
The fenfual men agree in pucfuit of every:plea- 
fure they can fart. l 43 Temple. 
5- Lo put fuddenly out of place. 
One, by a fall ia wrettling, farted the ehd of 
the clavicle trom the fteroons Wif-man's Surgery. 
Starry in. / [trom theiverbi]: of) > 
t.<A\motion of terrours! a fudden twitch 
or‘contraction of the frame from fear or 
alarm: | 
‘Thefe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's {tory at a winter's fire, 
) Autbhoriz’d by hergirandame 


Shakefpeare, 
he 
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~ ‘The fright'awaken'd Arcite with a flart 
Againft his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. 
Dryden. 
2. A fudden roufing to action; excitement. 
How much, had todo to aig hisvrage ! 
Now fear.J this»will give it fact agains 
Shake/peare’ s Hamlet. 


g. Sally ; vehforitenté eruption ; fudden ef- 
fofion. 

Thou art Ike enough, through vaffal fear, 
Bale inclination, and the fart of {pleen, 
To fight againft me under Percy's pay. .Shakefp. 

Several farts. of fancy, off -handy look well 
eacugh : but bring them to the teit, Bad there is 
nothing in ‘em. L’Eftrange. 

Are they-not only to difguife our paslions, 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the Parts and {allies of the doub? 


We were well enough vented with .this fare of 
thought. ' Addifen. 


4. Sudden fits intermitted ation. 
Methought»her eyesyhadcrofs'¢ her congue; 
For the did {peak inylurss ditraQediys ) Shakep. 

Thy forms ace ftudied artsy. 
Thy fubtile ways be narrow ftraits, ; 
Thy curtefy but fudden farts, 
And what'thou cail"ft thy gifts are baits. 
Ben Ferfor. 
Nature does nothing” by farts and leaps, dr in 
ahurry; but all hee motions are gradual. L’Efr. 
An\ambiguous eXpreflion, alittle chagrin, or a 
fiert of paffion, i isnot enough to take feave upon. 
Collier, 


a 


5. A quick fpring or motion ; a hoot; 
puhh. 


In. ftrings,, the more they ‘are wound up tand 


frainedpand thereby give amore quick ffri back, 
he founds and the flacker they } 


the more treble is 
are, or lefs wount ups; the, bafer i is the. found. | 
Bacon 3 Naural Hi iflory. 
Both caufe ae Aiing to ive a quicker fart. 
s Bagon. 
tia could water! ike thofe vifible farts upon 
“freezing, but by fome fubtile freezing principle 
whichias pricey fhoots into it? 
'Greww"s Cofni ologia Sacra. 


6. Firn Lins fin from» the; barrier ; a of: 


« fetting out. iy 
You ftand like greyhounds fn the Nips, | 
sith iy upon the fiart.)) Sbakefpearés flenry Ya 
, All leaptsto-charidts ji TU. = 
And LAEN man, then, for, the flarncaft in his proper 
ndot te. T ehinjAr Teel ua vy Chapman. 
Ifa man deal with apothes wponigen ditions the 
fari of fir performance i is all, Basch 


7. TiongettharS TAR m 


oe. 
ig Get the flut of the majeftick. world. Ay © | 
-è Sbakejpeate Pals Crear. 
“All pretorian courts, if any of the parties he jaid 
aaficep, under pretence of arbtcrement, and the other 
party during that time doth cautclowNly’ get abe fare 
and advantagesaticommon ‘law, yet the prétorian 
cout will {ct back all chingstihfute"guo prius. 
Batons War with Spain. 
Doubslefs fome other heart 
; Willigct cde ftare 5 : 022 One 
Andgettes ping im before, 
Wil teksepofcMion of the facred tore 
‘Of hidden {weets. 

; Erethe knight could. dovhis part, 
The fquice had gests much:rie fart, 
H" had to fhe. dddysdone his crrand; 

Andstoldhes aliphis tricksatorchands Hudibras. 

She aight-bave sorfaken him, if he had nog got 
ebe fartot here °~ Drydens Æ ntldyDMicaticr. 
The reafou why the orachemiatieles and’mecha- 


nick: atta;havefuunuch gr thA fart ingrowth of" 
oivedřinrto this; that their’ 


other fciences, may, bore 
»progreGyhath»nort been'retarded iby chat reverential 
sawe ol former diicoyerers. Glanville. 


Saia’ Cals. STA RTINGPOST..m./- [flart,and. p2.] 


We? Í E a 


‘To bagia before |, 
another; sto: obtain advantage dver Ans 
Hod- | ak 


Crafoaroe 


STA 4 
ing with hunger'and cold, fet before uy ‘ho bady 
‚would doubt which to chufe. © © © » = Locke. 
An animal that farves ofmntingers dies feverith 
and delirious. Arbutkuste 
3. To be killed with cold. It has with or 


for before the caufe. 
Have I feen the naked farve for cold, j- 
White avarice my charity controll’d?>  Sandyte 
4. To fuffer extreme poverty. epr 
Sometimes, vinus KINE swhileriggi> fed: 
Whatthen! is the ze aame pii c becad ? Pope. 
. 'To.be deftroyed with c 
Had the ang of the. pepper- plane been Darie 
from Java to thef northern countries, they muk 
have farued for want = fun. Vode. ail Hifi. 
To Starve, v. ae 


1, To kiil with hunger, Taek 
I cannot blame nia-coufin king, 
That IN d him onthe i Mountain 1 flare’ d. 
_ Slakepearte 
PE ars nd thirt, or unm and fwords, 
_ Give the fams death in siflcrent wares: 
» To puth this argument no further, 
Toferve a manin law is.migrther. Prior. 
IF Ki ha aen AER fating when meat 


STA 


The French year bas ger the fart of ours more! 
in the works of nature than in the new ftyle. 


Addifors' 


STARTERA. A [fromstart] 
1. One that fhrinks from his purpofe. 
Stand sto it boldly, and cake quarter, 
To let thee fee Lam no farto. Hedibras. 


z."One who fuddenly moves 2 ‘queftion or 
objection. 
3. A dog that roules the game... 
If Sheridan was not the ftauncheft hound in the b. 
pack, he wag at icait the bei farter. Delany 
Sra RTInGLy. adv, [from ftarting.] By 
fudden fits ; with frequent intermifion. 


Why do you (peak oak? ia sap ud A 
akefpeare's Otbelio. 


„Barrier. from which the race begins. 
To STA RTLE. vn. [from fart. 
fhrink ; to move on, feéling a 


imprefli on of alarm or terrour. ` 
The flartling Reed was {eiz’d. with fudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caf the knight.” 


fol 


Dryden f’ was at hand, th ey would have been guilty of furv- 
Why fhrinks the foul i a ing themieteast=™ a ie 
Back on herfelf, and farte: cs at ceflruGtiion? p wl A fabdue p fain 
fs aÎddijon’s Garos |- dres e i amon’ 
My frighted thougl.ts run ‘back, Fod Ate wet ise Shak. 


Yara *d, and’ ga 
swot Bel wou a has n her ‘oat’ { Nowdegrees, 
As mith by faiting faborth’ untai difeaie. 
H Dryden 
Attatus endeavoured: toliparwe iais by Rohing 
their convoy of provifionsitcompAtricas)) 
fron) veers ads Bde. pedis v4 Hibaghnct o on Coinse 
3. Tock with coldaiy es soe ow 
From beds oftraging fire to farvein fce 
Their fofeetiercalwarmth, and'there to pine , 
Immoveablesinfix'dy and frozen round.  Miltom 
4.’ To deprive ef force or x ae 
“\ "Phe powers of their minds are rocd by difufe, 
d have loft that reach and ‘ftrength which nature 
v fitted them to re receive. Locke. 
Sra’ aveLina, n. J. [from “hiar vej Am 
A animal. thin and weak for want of nou- 
rithment. +s; TERY l 
If I hang, libmske'afat pair of palits ; fur 
s tolayfir John bangs: with me, rand he “sino flarve- 
pliaga OO la Comp wr de Stuy Shake/peares 
/ Now thyralms is glven, the letter °s read ; 
eigen body rifen/againy the which was dead; ; 
C Andiehy poor farveling bonn: ifully fed. Donna 
The fat ones would be making fport with the 
leary and.calfing them fareeiings. BEZI ranges 


Sr TA Ae Ae Ship ; Jean ; ; pile 


And flartle i into madneis at tue found. Addi, Catas 
T STA RTLE, Volt. n 
tas Tosfright ; to flock ; to imprefs withif+> 

fudden terronr,’ fur prifes oralarm. | * 

Sech whifp'ring wak'd her, "but With frars’ed eye 
On Adam. ™” = = Milton. 
Tovhear thelarke begin hisflight, 

And finging Marik tHe dtll’night 4 
From his'wstch-tov-er inthe fkits, ™ py 
Tilt the dappled dawn doth herr) OS Milen: 
The fuppofition that’angels"alfume bodies needs 
not flartie us, ince fome! of thema @ncient anc 
molt learned» fathers feemed to'believé that they 
had bodiess j One oiua Leche 

‘Incet! Oh name it not! J 

The very:mention thakes mysinmott fouls) i 
L The gods ave furtled in their peacefulymanfiogs,” 
na And nature fickens, at the thockingifodnds! Smiri 
tad Bisbooks had been folemnly:burnt at Rome as 
heretical: fome: peoples he found, wereftartleg acy 

it; fol he, was, forced boldly to make reprifals; to" 

buoy up.their courage. oot Aurerbury.” 
TS Now thedeaf + i 
‘ Inceffant roftles, from the moih Kri grore 

Ort Aursling fuch, as ftudiouswale below, 

And flowly circles through the waving, airs ) Them. 
2). Do'deters\to make to deviates i 
j4 Ehey would: find! oceafionarenoughy upon the | 


SASI 


wr i ot 


". 


account of his known affections to the king’s Jae H bi hin’, +t 
t Vice, trom which it was not poiible Soorempove or Brk ahi TE P is ie Mien 
Partie kim , 8 larendon. a» Void hoes ficient fullen t 
Wilmot had more f wits from religiantto fa: Te M a autum sored j P Philips. 
him, andiwouldinotbâverattained i end by aay rete. ing te, E Kies Hy ane 
grofs athofwwickediefs. Clarendon. How un opostion ia chy fae ety i Swift, 
Sra‘RT Leven. f. {fromthe onal Sudhi S SHAA WoRT. w Ahi tin.) A-plant. 
den alarm; fhock; fuddéen impreifion ye At H a? Miller: 
vofterfour. = =a.» wns Wer pe hlao from pares Latin.] 


u Afer having recsvered from’ miy'firl arte, | w Rixed’; fettled,- 

e was very well pieafed at the, accident. Spetter rby hefe anit parie times of Mstod of- Hits, ana 
STA‘ "RTUP. ‘nef. rar ‘and up. s One th © quitting’ of HOPAS bur the contifiuation of ancient 

comes fuddenly 4 INLO NOCE, | o ep fuperititions Brisers 

‘DL nat»young fartup hath yall thenglory ofl my PS FAT Eom [ fatus Latimy 4 


overthrow. Shakefpeare.| 1, Condition ; circum ance s of nature or 
To STAR VEe w n. {yezanpan, Sakon ; ; fortune. gr 
o aea Dutch, ito: die.) > ESY naya 
To perith;. toshe destroyed: Obfoleret Joler as if Pthougne my ite s fere, 


v LUNO. Dilan: 
1 fodd thew hole ee y Beis the 
basardeus fara of | ‘Candia iew as lost Juon 
after, *Ddminico’ Cantariniythcpréfent duke, was 
{edutous in that aflair. i Brown s Travels. 
‘Their*fiasyhave the. aggravation of being fins | 
againit grace, and forfakicg and departing from 
Gody 


t Poher came melfgt of the murdeiment, 
Wherein her Ss friends fhould hepelefs (genre, 
7 uit fax 
z To perih with hunger. Tt has with or 
for before the caufe ; of lefs “properly. 
Were the pains of honet indultry, and of fare- 


ba 


‘STA A 


6-6 SGod pawhichirefpetimakesithe fate of Apofates,: 
eS as the. mot wnexcufables fo» the molt,dalperateiy 
A cfiesngerous tate. = ; Hammmd.* 
Wasaa Thus have his prayers for others altered and 
po “eoamended the face. own heart. Law. 
et Relate what Latium. was 5, j 
Declare the pat, and prefent fare of things. 


Drydens Æacid. 


Like the papiits is your poet's //ute, 
Poor and difarni'd. 4 : Pepe.” 
ge we a oe e 
2. M Sdification of any thing. ; 
e Me hepa iai the queftion in youreye. Boyle. 
g. Stationary point; crilis; height; point 
_ from Which the next movement is re- 
grefion. Kas ~ 
The deer, that endureth the womb but eight 
‘months, and is complete at fix-years, cannot live 
much more than thirty, as having palfed twa ge- 
rejal motio that is, ics beginning and,increafe; 
"ond Kinie ‘two more tovror. throigh, that iss 
a “fee fare and declination... “Brzava's Vulgar Evraurs. 
"Tumours have their fevera] degrees and timessi 
as beginning, augment, late, and declination. 
; x one aw S Wijmans 
4. [A2 ; French.) Eftate ;figniory ; poli 
deion. . - G Alai m a Da 
Strong was their prot, 
Their fates far off, and they of Wary wite 
5. Mode of governments, a 
E  pNowtase.can be named wherein any part of the 
yest saat thofe imperial laws hath,the just turce of a” 
law, otberwife than.ascustom hath past.cularly in- 
+-' Pen wuced ite 3 š Selden. 
E: The community ;».the. publick ; the 
commonwealth =+ c> rr a 
© s fany thing more than your fport {of 
Did move your greatnefs, andvthis oilh fas 
To callon himphe bopesiitisino other 
But for your health’s LaxsaeSoakeTrsilus and Qef. 
h Nese (A flare’sanger’ i» ial toag 


Daniel. 


` 


l inche vf bah Dee We eee een Jens 
> .. A hear bes talk of flute matters and the fenate. -€ 
A i" j 
l ul eee Ben Fraps 
What he got by fortune, ~ 
R was the flare that now muft make his right. 
eee T ORROA, MA EMEP Daniel} 


The fare hath given you liceñc®toftay on landi 
Bacar | 


forthe ipace of fixwweekes | jm si 1i 
_ lr is berter chekingdotmthould be in)good cftate, 
with particular lofs to many of wi a than 


the kingdom altogether lott. ©). ) 6 «Hayward. 
Ic is a bad exchangetowoundia man’s own con- 
fcience, thereby to fulveflate forest SKing Charles. 
For you we ftay’d,:as did the Grecian fate : 


Tül Alex cymes. tigt a, Maller. 
À ‘Sthce soya live by begging, it weis better tor, 
the flute to kecp them. T i Graunt, 


'i'hefe arc the realms of unrelenting fate; | 
And awful Rhadam: thus rules the fares ` 
He hears and judges? , yen” i 
7. Hence fingle fate, in Shake/peare, tor, 
a- individuality. Ő , iep 
, My thoughts whofe murther yet is bat fantaftical, 
* Stakes fo my fugle flarevof man, that function 
UIs fmother'd in farmnife. Shakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
S» Civili power, ‘not ecclefiaftical. 
The fame criminal. maybe abfolved by the 
church, aad ‘concemnedaby, the fare; abfolved or 
/ pardoned by the flatey,yetycenfured by the church. 


Lefley. 
9. A republick ;»a "government not mo- 
“anarchica © => 
They feared nothing from a fate fo narrow in 
compafs of land, aod & weak, that the ftrength of 
their armies has ever beep smade, up of foreign 
troops. . ; Temple. 
30. Rank; condition 5 quality. 
2 w 6 Par dame, Dam not wvturkroar, 
wiih aug: gouarda im pete 
er Shake/pearc. 
sah Bigh fore the bed inwhere misfortune lies, Fair/. 
ty Vor Hip & ©) oe Sey 


mm Ge tele b 


div Ate | gett and makeva lite of trade a life of holinefs, devo- 
Shouldsnct»take knowledsecither-of tools or wo-iir -Bons and picty.. 


$ fceptre, and this culion my crowns 


; “y4an°A canopy; a covering of dignity. — 
that all the pespe should be well, andithe fate of} t PY g gnity 


- Of richen texture {pread, at th’ upper end 


1.16. The principal perfons in the.govern- 
m ‘Dryden's Æ neid. | ji l ad 3° % 
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ris Solemn’pomp; appearance of great- 
nefs, 
When in triumphant fate the Britifh mufe, 
True to Keriel! thal) barb’rous aid refute. 
rf ne} l Rofcommon. 
Vhtte kings seceiv’d the marks: of fov'reign 
OW Fs i 
EPE monarchsamarch`d,; utho-lictorsibore 
The awful axes and the rods betores g Diyden s Æn. 
Let my attendants waic 3 I'l be alone’: 
Where leat of flute, there moft of love is thown. 
pN Dryden. 
To aopear in'their robes would be a troublefon'e 
piece.of fare. Cellier. 
At hone furrounded by a fervile crowd, 
Prompt to. abufe, and in detraction loud ; 
Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and {pears, 
His very flate acknowledging his fears. 
If God has delivercd me up to evil {pirits to be 
dragged by. them to placestof tormeérts, could it 
beany, comfort tosmethaetbey sound+me upon a 
bed cr flute? Laz. 
12. Dignity ; grandeur. 
She inftruét<d him how he fhouldykeep flare, 
and yet with a modelt fenfe of his misfortunes 
Bacon's Henry YH 
The fwan rows her fate with oary feet. Ailton. 
He was Raid, and in his gaic 
Preferv'd a grave majeltick flare Bitler. 
Such cheerfui mcdeity, fuch humble fate, 
Moves certain Icve. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Quit all*his fare, defcend, and ferve again ? 
‘ Pope's Stativs. 
He'willconfider,, not what artsy or methods, or 
» application will foone& make him sicher and grear- 
er than his brethren, or remove him: from a hop 
to a.lite.of fate and pleature 5, but will confider. 
what arts, what methods; what application cin 
make worldly, bufincfs, moft, acceptable to God, 


i Law. 
13. A feat of dignity. 
“one Phis chair thailsbceomy fare, this dagger my 


Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 

As the affected not the granueur of a fate with 
avcanopys the thought there was no offence in an, 
elbow-chair. Arbuthnot. 
Phe brain was her-ftudy, the heart her ye 
rooms l Arbutbpot. 


sowOver the chair isa fare made round of ivy, 

fomewhat whiter than ours; and the flate is curi- 

oufly'wrought with filver and filk. Bacon. 
“His high throne, under flate 


Was plac’ds Milton's Paradile LA: 
15. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 
~~ She's adutchefs; a great fare. © = Latymeri 


ment. 
» The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoferinfernal fater. Milton. 
17. Joined with another word, it fignifies 
publick. 
I am no courtier, nor verfed in fate"aftairs : my 
life hath sather been contemplative than active. 
» Bacon. 
Council! What*sthat? a pack of bearded flaves, 
The fcavengers that fweep fare nuifances, 
And are themfelves the greateft. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
Fam accufed of reftcéting upon’great furcs-folks: 
. i Scvift. 
To State. v. a. [conftater, French.) 
t. To fettle; to regulate. 
This isfo fared a rule, that ai! cafuifts prefe 
it in all cafes of damages 
This is toyfiate accounts, and leoks more like 
merchandize than friendthip. Collier of Friend fbip. 
He is capable of corruption, who receives: mo: e 
than what js the faced and ungneftigned tee of his 
office. Addison. 


Pricr.’ 


Wadler. 


Decay of Piety. 


STA 


3.0No-reprefent in allthe circumftances of 
“modification. 

Mony other inconveniences are confequent to 
thiar oE chiequeftion g asd particu'arly that, 
byathoferwhich thus faresit, there bath never yer 
beenoffigned any delinire number of fundamentais. 

Hammone on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent Mate flatabiitito bewhanit now is. 

Hae. 

Were our cafe flared to any fober, heathen, ke 
wonld never guefs why they who acknowledge the 
neceiity of prayer, and conici the fame God, may 
notafk in ‘the fame foun. Decay of Pity. 

‘Vo fare tt fairly, imitation is the môi aivan- 
tageotis Wav for a tranfator to thew himfelf, but 
the greatef wrong which can be done to the me- 
yhory of the dead. Dryden. 
I pretended not fully to fate, much lefs demon- 

ftrate, the truth contained in the texte Atterbury. 
Though {don’t pretend to fate theexat degree 

of mifcbicf that is done by it, yct its plain and na- 

tural tendency to do harm is faffigient to juftify 

thepmaitrabloluteteondemaation of it. Law. 

Sra’reLiness. nf [from farely. ] 

t. Grandeur 3 niajettick appearance; au- 
guit manner} dignity. 

We may, collect «the excellencywof the under= 
ftanding then by the glorious remaindexs of it now, 
and guefs at the /turelinc/s of the building by the 
magnificence, of its ruins. South. 

For Sutelinds and majeity what is,comparable to 

a horfe? _ pMéore’s Antidaeagainf? Athei/m. 
2. Appearance.of pride ; aftected, dignity. 

Agenor, glad Tuch punétual ready blifs 

Did on his own defign itfelf odtrude, 


2 


GSwell'd his vitt looks to bigger Marelinc/s. 


Beaumort’s Phebe. 
Shevhated farelinefs3 but wifely knew 
What juft'regard was to her title due. 
STA TELYS adj. [from fate]. 
1. Auguft; grand; lolty; elevated ; ma- 
jeltick ;, magnificent. d 
` A flatelier pyramid to her Tl rear, 
Than Rhodope’s.or Memphis’ ever.was. 
l Sbakeprare'ssHerry VIe 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, 
and other ffarely trees cafting a hade. 
l ~~ Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Truth, like a flarely dome, will not jhew herielf 


Betterton. 


at the firft vifit. South. 
Ti » Heimany a walk travers`d' 

Of fiatelicf. covert, cedar, pine, or palms © Milton, 
2. Elevated in mien‘or fentiment. 

Ye that Parely tread or lowly creep. = Milton. 


He maintains majefty in the midit of plainnels, 
“and Se Rarely without ambition, which isthe vice 
of Lucan. : Dryden. 
ST apse oom. x fAlfrom fateyand room. ] 
A, magnificent'room iña palace’or great 
houfe. ver 4 


STATES: nf. pl. [from fare] * Nobility. 


STATESMAN. 2. /. [ fare and mam, ] 


1. A politician; one verfed in the arts of 
government. 
It looks graveenough 
To feem a futefman Ben Fonfon. 
Dhecorvuption of a poet is the generation of a 
fratifman. E Pope. 
z. One employed in publick affairs. 
If fuch a€tions’may have paffage free, 
Bond-flavcs:and pagans fall our fatefiner: be. 
Shakefpearé’s Othello. 
It. is a weaknefs which atteids"high and low ; 
the fatefman*who Holds, the helm, as well as the 
peafane who holds the:plough. Soutk. 
Abfolutespower is nova plane that will graw in 
this foils and fatefmen, who have attempted to 
cultivate it. heres have pulledon theirown and their 
Mafter’s ruins» Dawenant. 
A» Butta, minittsr mult expe to fee many 
friends fall oft, whommheleannoe gratify ince, to 
ufe thesphrate:of avlateParejimany the paQure is not 
large cnough. “atddifon. 
Aa Here 


a> ly & 

Hore Britain's fetc/prnaft the fall foredoam « 

OF foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pepe. 
Sta’ TEswoman..x. J. [flate and woman. ] 

A woman who medales with publick 
affairs : in contempt. 

How fhe was in debt, and where fhe meant 
Vo raife treth fums: fhe's a popadne 


STA 


nacte. Dryden. | 
To STA TION. v. a. [from the.noun.] To 
place in a certain poft, rank, or place. 
STATIONARY. ad. [from fation. } 
1. Fixed ; not progreffive. 
Between the defcent and afcent, where the image 


the.temple of virtue, than to be fct.on the pin-], 


SATTA? 


A creature who might ere o 

His flature, and upright with front fcrene - 
Govern the reft. buia oo Milim. 
Foreign:men of mighty fature came. Drydens 

Thy(clf but duft, thy farurebut arfpan; > 
A moment thy duration, foolifh man ! Prior. 
We have certain demonftration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and mea- 


en Fonfon. 

Several objeéts may innocently be ridiculed, as 

the paffions of our fate/euomen. Addifone 

Sra’ticat. ) adj. [from the noun.) Re- 

Sta’tick. § lating to the icience of 
weighing. 


A man. weigheth fome pounds-lefs in the height 


of winter, according to experience, and the flarick’ 


aphorifms of San@torius. Brawnas Vulgar Erreurs. 


feemed flationary, 1 flopped the prifm, and fixed it 
in that pofture, that it fhould be moved no more. 
Newton's Opticks. 


fures and edifices, and many other antiquities, 
that human fature has not diminifhed for, above 
two thoufand.years. co Bentley's Sermons. 
STA TUTABLE. adj. [from fiatute:] Ac- 
cording: to Ratute. voy blnos i CORES 3 
I met with one who was three inches above five 
fect, the fatwrable mesfure of that club, ~< 
Gi » Addifen s Guardian. 


2. Refpecting place. 
The fame harmony and ffationary conftitution, | 

as it happened in many fpecicss;fo doth it fall out | 
in individuals. Brown. | 
3. Belonging to a ftationer. . 


STATIONER. x. fe [from fation.] 
1. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies ‘are beautiful on the 
Rage, and yet Tryphon the fationer compiains they 
are feldom afked ‘for in his hops "= Dryden. 

With authors, /tationers obey’d 'theiealli5 
Glory and gain th>snduftrious tribe provoke; 


If one by aPatical engine could regulate his in- 
fenfible perfpiration, he might often, by reftoring 
of that, forefee, prevent, or dhorten \aytit of the 
gout. Arbuthnoton Diet. 

Sta’ticKs. ne f [ralxn;, fatigue, Fr. } 
The fcience which, confiders, the weight 
of bodies. 

This is a catholick rule of faticks, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 
fink to the bottom; and if lighter, it will float 
upon it, having part extant, and part ‘immerfed, 
us that fo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to 
the immerfed part be equal in gravityto the whole. 

Bentley. 


STA’TION. n. J. (ation, French ; fatio, 
- 'Latin:] 
1. The att of ftanding. 


‘Their manner was to ftand at prayer, where- 
upon their meetings unto that purpofe on’ thofe 
days had the names of aticns given them. Hooker. 

In fation like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted. on a heaven-kiffing hill, Shak. Timer. 

2. A fate of reft: 


All progrefion is! performed ‘by drawing. on or 
impelling forward. fome part which was before in 
fration or at quiet, where there are no joints. 

(a Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. A place where any onejis placed. . 

The feditious remained within. their fation, 
which, by reafon-of the naftinefs of the beaftly 
multitude, might ‘more’ hdyd be termed a kennel 
than a camp. Hayward. 

‘The panets in. their fation Lit ning Roode: Milt. 

4 Poft afigned; office. l mn | 

Michael. in either hand ‘leads them out-of Pa- 
radife, the fiery feroent waving benind them, and 
thé cherubims taking their farins to guard the 
place. Milon. 

5. Sitaation ; pofition. . 

To Grglejastions now whatyoars belang; 

Wich planets jain’d, they clann another tongs 
. © Crech. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle Pasion, and an even’plain; 

Whiie in the lower marfh the gourd is found, 
And while tbe hill with olive-fhade is rope ? 
: FIP: 


2. A feller of paper. | 
STATIST. n. J. [from ffate.] -A ftatef-, 
man; a politician ; one: filled in go-’ 
veroment. 
IT do believe, 
Sratiß though I am none, nor like to be, * 
That this thall prove a war.  Sbake/p. Cymbeline. 
Vheir-orators thou then extoll'ft, as'thofe 


The top of eloquence, farifs indeed, 
And lovers of their country. 


t 
Í 


fratua, Latin. ] 


tations of life. 


their numbers, were too barbarous'to'preferve'the 
remains of learning more:carefully than they tidi 
those of architeCture and furuary. Temples 


of making fatues. | 


On other -occafions'the fratuaries took their fub-. 
jects from ‘the-poers. Addifon. 


hiftory; undertake fueh a work«with fpirit and 
chearfulnefs, when he confiders that he will be read 
with pleafure bot \a tery few ‘years? This is 
like employing: anvexcelleat faruary to work upon 
mouldering ftone. Swift. 
STATUE. nf. [fatue, Fr. fata, Latin. } 
An image; a folid reprefentation of any 
living being. 


piece ‘many ycarstin doing, and now newly per- 
fermed by that rareTtalian mafter. Shak. JV. Tule. 
f They, fpake not «word ; aos 
But Ike dumb flarucs, or unbreathing tones, 
Star'd'each on others. | Sbakefpeare’s Richard WN. 
Architeéts propounded unto. Alexander to; cut 


“which in his hehe hand houla hold a town capable 
of ‘contalning ten thoufand men, and inthisiet: a 
veffet to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilbins’s Mathematical Magick: 

A flatue of Pctyclecus, called the-rule, deferves 
that name for having fo perfect an agreement in 
all its parts, chat itis not poilible tovfind\a’ fauit 
in it “Dryden's Du frefnoy. 


6. Employment; office. 
No member of «a ‘political'body fo’ mean, but it 
may be oled in fome farien or other.» EB BRrunge. 
By fpending this day in sreligicus exercifes, we 
acquire pew dtrength and mfolution to perform 
God's wiil in, our teveral fusions the week folluw- 
Ing. Nelfon. 
‘Shey believe that the:common fize ef ba:noan 


And gentie Dulnefs ever loves a jokes Pope's Dun. 


Milton's Par. Regs t 
STATUARY. / [fatuaire, Fr. fromi| 


To ST AVE. vi av {from faf, ‘in the plural 


» e e : 
1. The art óf carving images.or,.reprefen- | 


The:northern nations, that overwhelmed it by [| 


2. One that pradtifes or profeffes: the art} 


How fhall any man, who hatha’ genibs for} 


‘The princets heard sofi her mother’s fatue, a} 


the mountain Athos into the form of a flatue, | 


STA'TUTABLY. adv. [from /ratutable, } 


In a manner agreeable to law. 


STA TUTE. Ae Jeo [ flatut, Fr. flatutium, 


Latin.] ‘A law; an edict of the Jegit- 
lature. ish & aij aeacnp2 OF 
Not only the: common'law, ‘butialfo the atures 
and atts of parliament, vere {pecially ‘intended for 
its benefiter) iD O) c ONDE DI 115W Spans 
Blood hath been fhed; | | ~ 
-Ere human fiatute:purgd the.gen'ral weal; SEak. 
Therewas a farure againtt vagabonds;, whesein 
note the diflike.the parliament had of goaling. them 
as chargeable and pefterous. Bacthe 
Know the fictates of heaven and: laws of etsmity, 
.thofe\immutable rules of juftice. ‘ly (Billefon. 
O queens indulg'd by favour of ithe gods `- 
To build a town, with fatusesto reftratn i 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign. © | 
‘xn | Dryden's FE acid. 


fraves. . . 
1. To break in pieces’: ufed originally of 
barrels made of fmall parts or ftaves. - 
If an irreverent expreffion, or a thought jtoo 
wanton, are crept into my verfes, let them be 
fiaved or forfeited like contrabanded goods. Dryd. 


z. To pyh away as with a naff : with of. 


How can they efcape the contagion of the writ- 
ings, whom the virulency of the calumnies have 
not flaved off from reading? Ben Fonfon. 
Tihe condition of a fervant faves him off to a 
diftance; but the gofpel {peaks nothing but allure- 
ment, actraétion, and invitation. South. 


3. To pour out by breaking the cakk. * 


The feared diforders that Sight enfue thereof 
have been an occafion that divers times all the 
wine in the city hath been faved. Sandys's Trav. 


4. To furnifh with rundles or ftaves. 


This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, 
Solyman’s deputy.in Hungary ; who, climbing too 
fat up the evil faved ladder of ambition, fuddenly 


fell, and never rofe more. Knoles. 


To STAVE. v. ne To fight with faves. 


Equal hame and envy {tirr'd À 
I’ th’ enemy, that one thould Seard : 
So many warrioufs, and/fo'ftuut, - ~ 
As he had done, and fae’d itout Hudiiras. 
To’ Srave and Tail. v.a. To part dogs by 
interpofing a ftaff, and by pulling the 
tail, ee sata ie 
The conquering, foc they foon affail’d, 
_ Firtt Trulia faud, and Cerdan tail'd.. ..Huiibrase 
Sraves.2./. The plural of af, 
All ia irange manner arm’d, 
Some ruftick.kaive:, fone fuves in firewarm'd, 


ce 


uncerftanding i fitzed to fome futicn or ethers 
Svift 
Whether thofe who sre teades of a party arrive 
at that faror more by a lort of inftinet, or influ- 
ence ‘ot the ftars, than by the polleifion of any 
great abilities, may be a point of much difpute. 
Swifte 
7. Character; fate. 
Far the greater part havekept their ations Mult. 
$. Rank ; condition of life. 
J cas be contested with an humbler fatica, in 


To Sta’ tue. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
place as a ftatue. h 
Thou fhalt be worfhips’d, Kifs'd, tov'd, and 

adéor’d 5 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry; 

My fubttunce fhould be fafucd in thydttead.) Shak 

STATURE. m J. [ fature, Fr. fatura, 

Latin.] “The height of any animal. 
What flarure we attain. at feven years we fome- 

times double, mo times come uzt of at one- 

and-wenty. § Brown. 


Sptnfire 
They tie teafils up in: bundles or Paves. ~ 
Mortimer, 
STA vEsAcRE “n. fJ. [herba pedicularis, 
Latin.) Larkfpur. A plant. a < 
Ta STAY jv. n. [itaex, Dutchess g 
1. To continue in a place; to forbearide- 
‘parture. . 
1f the do bid me pack, I'll give her. thanks, | 
As though fhe bid me flay by bera mecke: oar, 
s a 


S'TA 


Not ah refurrection fhiall ‘he Sä 
Longer off earth than certain times r appear. Milt. 
He ai did ordain, 


as. many “might depart ‘as h 
mani but ae aif s would fay. fhould have 


ver good’ means to hiverromtHe NIe. >? Baton. 
They Aoc ocked ir in fuch multitudes, that they not 
sha! frayed for yer refort, but difcharged divers. 
Hayward. 
1") “The in} urd feat which from her wonted place, 
“To gain. om me acres, avarice did force, 
‘Ifthe new Banks neglected once decay, 


“Wo longerwillitrom her old channel fay. Waller. 


è firfts 


Stay, 1 eA Yous flay: and neat 
aw s Dryden. 


Ca : 


„batik again by one-and-twenty. Locke. 
Every plant hasits atmofphere, which hath va- 
Hous efiedts on thofe. who fray near them. 
‘ Arbuthnot on Alrments. 
Servants fent on’ poniej ‘out longer than 
‘theometfagé requires. i1 ay Pw pars ifta 
2. To continue in a ftate. 
4 The flames:augment, and fray 
At their full height; then languifh to. decay. Dry. 
3. o wait; to attend; to forbear'to act. 
I'll teil thee:my whole device 
When I amin my coach, which fays for us. Shak. 
+» Would yestarry for them tili they were grown ? 
(would ye uy for them'from having hufbands ? 


We for his mp yk iy lt fay 
“To end the rites.’ ? 

J fey for Turnus, whole tewdwwa head 
"Is owing tothe living and the dead ; 
My fon ands cxpett it from his hand. Dryden. 

The father cannot flay any longer for the for- 
tune, nor the mother fora new {et of babies to play 
w:the Locke, 


4. To flop ;.toftand falls .. 


When the lit pour/out-her larger oridi 
She would command: the hafty fun to fay, 
Spenfer. 


Dryäin. 


Or backward turn his courfe. 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when «matters 

once go down the hill, they fray” not without anew 

force, relolved to ry fome exploit upon England. 

Bacon. 

yes Satan 

Theows his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 

Nor fay'd, till on Niphates" cop he tights. Milton. 


5: To dwell; to belong.. 
Nor will L flay y i 
“On Amphiz, or what deaths he ‘deal: that day. 
Dryden. 

I mùn f.zy a little on one action, which pre- 
ferred the reiief of others to. the confideration of 
_yourfelf. > , Dryden. 

6. To reit confidently : with «pon. 

Becaufe ye truft in oppreflion, and flay thereon, 
this fhall be as a breach ready to fall. | Ufa. xxx» sz. 

They ca:l themfelves of the holy city, and flay 
themfelves upon God. Lfaiab, zivin. 2 

Jo STAY. V. a. 
1, To op; to withhold ;- to reprefs. 

Alt that. may fay their «minds: from thinking 
thar true which they, heartily with were falfc, but 
cam at. think itfo without fome fordple.. ; Hooker. 

ne Syrens fang to allure them into dangcr ; 

but Orpheus fang fo weil that he foid them. 
Raleigh's Iiiffory of the World. 
He*took ngthing bot a bit of bread to fuy his 


fto nach. Licks. 
kora thefe udden guns of pifon 

That hurry you'trom realon, reR aura 

The fecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 


Stay her flomach!with'thefethalf hundred plays, 
till bican procure her a romance big enough to fa- 
tify her great fout with’ adventurce. Pope. 

Why ceafe we then the wrath’ of feav'n ui eh 
Be houmbjéd all. 
2. To delay’; ; to obftract to binder aS 
‘progrefhor! «°° 
The joyous Time wi!l. not be flay'd 
Unle he dd him by\the forelock take. Spe 
Your bipi are pidat Venice.”  Shatefpeare. 


- 


Rútb, i, 13. | 


STA 


r the fhore, with tears, with fighs, with moan, f 


y him.c ondutt ; curfing the bounds that /fay 
The willing fleet, that would have further gone. 
Daniel. 
i witi bring. thee where no fhadow fays 
Thy coming, and thy foft. embraces. 
Iwas willing to fay niy reacer on an argument 
that appears to me-new. Locke. 


3. To keep from departure. 


Ifas a prifáner I. were here, you might 
Have then infifted on a wren rights 


And fayd me here. Dizden. 


; 4. (fayi F rench. ] To prop’ ; to fiipport ; 
i Nor iii he flay at bint becaiife he muft be | 


to hold u 

Oh hn RRNA Se might fly ourfelves 
withaut further proceeding herein. Looker. 

Aaron and Hur frayed up his hands; "the one on 
the one fide and the otherson the other. 

Exod: xyiie 12. 

Sailows and reeds, for vineyards ufeiul found, 

Tå Paythy. vines. Dryden. 


STAY. mi f’ Lepaye,’ French: } 
1.*Continvance ina place; forbearance 


of departure. 
_ Determine 
Or`for her fay or going ; the affair cries hafte. 
Shakefprare. 
Should judges make a longer ffu} in a place than 
ufdally they do,'a day in)a county would be a very 
good, addition. Bacon. 
Heslong with,ardent dook hisseye purfued, 
Delighted! but defired more her fray. Milon. 
asi The, Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian hades, 
Embrace the hero, and his fay implore. Waller. 
So long a fay will make 
The jealous king fufpe@ we have been plotting. 
Denham. 
What pleafure hop’f)thou in my flay, 
When I'mconftrain’d and with myfelf away? Dry. 
When the: wine fparkles, 
, Make hafte, and leave thy bufinefs and thy,care, 
Nowortal int*reft can be worth thy fay. Dryden. 


z. Stand ; ceffation of progreffion. 
Bones, after full: growthy continue at 'a flay; 
teeth ftand at a/fay, except theirwearings Baron. 
Affairs of ftate feemcd rather to tandata fay, 
than. to advance or decline. Hayward. 
Made of {phere-metaly never'to decay, 
Until his revolution wassat fays Milton. 
Almighty crowd! thou fhorten’f all difpute 5 
Nor faith nor’reafon make thee at a zy; 
Thou leap’ft o'er all. Drydens’ Medal, 
3. Aeftops an obftruction; a hindrance 
from progrefs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev'd with cach ftep, tormented with each.fia 
Fairfax, 


4. Reftraint; prodence ; 5 ‘caution ; difcrete 
fteadinefs ; ‘fobricty of judgment. 


For her fon, 
In her own hand the crown fhe kept in tore, 
Till riper years he.raught, and ftrongerfiaye Spen. 
Many juft and temperate, provitos well, fhewed 
and foretokened the wifdom, fay, and moderation 
of the king. Bacon. 
‘With prudent fuy he long deferr'd 
The rough contentions Poiligs. 


5- A fixed ftate. 

Who'have. before, or Miall write after thee, 
Their works;though toughly laboureds witi be 
Like infancy, or age to man‘sditm ji, 

Or carly, and late twilightsto mid-day. Donna 

Alas! rial Fane is there in human {tate ? 
And who can ihun inevitable fate ?, >D ryden. 


6.:A’ prop; -a fupport. 
Obedience of creaturés unto the jaw of rature 
is the fay of the whole world. 
What firrety of the world, what hope, what fay, 
When thit was one King, and now is clay? Shut. 
My only ftrength, and fray ! forlarniofithtes 
| Whither hall I betake mef where fubfift? ‘Ailton. 


7. Tackling. 
Miltons f 


8. (In the plural.}] Boddice. 


Hither. ° 


STE 


Trees ferve as fo many frays. for Lot vines, 
which hang like garlands trum cree to trece- 
Addifen on Italy. 


With fays and Cordage {a4 ‘he rigg `d a thir, © 
And, roli’a on leavers, jacnch'dhervia the deep. = 
Pope. 


No ftubborn/ffays her yielding fhape embrace. 
i Gay. 
l9: Steadinefs of conduét. . 
ST Ave. part. adj aPfrom fay.) > Fixed $ 
fettled ; fetious ; not volatile. 
Whitfoever is above thefe'proceédeth of fhortn-fs 
‘of memory; or of want of a fayed"and equa! atten- 
tion. Bacon. 
He was well fayd and in his gait 
Preferv'dia'grave majeltick fate. Hidibrat. 
A flayed map/and wifevare'feldom fo indolent as 
not to'tind confolation in each other. Pope. 
STA’ YEDLY. adv. {from fazed. ] Compo- 
fedly 5 gravely’; prudently; foberly ; 
calmly; judicioully. 
WA Yeoness. 7. f. [from fajed.] 
. Solidity ; weight. 
When fubitantisinas combineth,with deligbt~ 
fulnefs, and. currantnefs with fayedacfs, how can 
the, language found other than mvft.full of fweer- 


ness? Camden's ‘Remains 
2. Compofure; prudence; gravity’;"judi- 
cioufnefs. 


STAYER. #. fA [from fay} One who 
ftops, ‘daa or fupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 
Hey,the great fluyer of our troopsin rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 
A. Philips. 

STA YLACE. 7. f. [ fay and Jzce.)> ‘A ‘lace 

with which women faftemtheir boddice. 
A fluylace frami England *fhould become a topicle 
for cenfuretat viitss SWifte 
ett uf. Without fingular. 
. Boddice ; a kind of iff waiftcoat made 
E P whalebone, worn. by women. 

2. Ropes ina fhip to.keep the maft from 
falling aft. All mafts, topmafts, and 
flagttaves;*have Pays, except the fpric- 
fail topmaft: the’ mainmaft, foremat, 
with the mafts belonging to them, have 
alfo back rays, which help to, keep the 
mat from pitching forward or sover- 


board. Harris. 
3. [pcade, Saxon.] Station ;" fixed an- 
chorage. 


They were came upon the fays, when.one.of the 
failors acfcried a galley. Sidney. 
Our fhips lay anchor'd clofes nor needed. we 
Feare harme, on any faie» Chapmar. 
4. Any fupport; any thing that keeps 
another extended. 
Weavers, ftretchiyour fays upon the weft, Dry. 


oes n. f> [red Saxon. ] 
. Place. Obtolete. 
Fly, therefore, fly this fearful Pead anon, 
Let thy fool hardize work thee sad confufion. 


Spenfers 
They nigh approached to the lewd 
Where as thole maremaide dwelt. Spenf Tairg Que 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor horten itsi 
The (oldier may not move from watchful fead, 
Nor leave his Rand, until his captain beds © Sprn/ 
2. Roon; place which another had or 
might have, It is fearcely oled but with 
the prepofition in. 
If. we had. taken) them Glean away, ‘or elle re- 
| moved them, fo a9 to placein their Praduthers, we 
had done worie. Haters 


Aaa Thee 


STE 


There fell down, many fain, and they dwelt i 
their fcads watil the captivity. I Chron. ¥. 226 

Nor do the bold’t actempts bring forth 
Events Rill equal'to their Worth; 

But metimes fail, and in their fead 

Fortune and cowardice fucceed. 

Jealoufy then fir'd his foul, £ 
And his face kindled like a'burning coal 5 
aoe cold defpair fuccecding in her fead, 
fw livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

3. Ule; help, To fand in fled itO be of 

great.ufe; to help; to.advantage. 

A Doniflann man hatlr fome. parts, whereof) the 
want could-notideprive bim of bis silence; ryet to 
hagetham fiandctb him in Gpgular fads i in relpe&t 
of Special utes. Hooker. 

Hu .makes his FERRIN the'warehoufe: of 
lu:nber satber,.than sa »repofitory of. tcuths which 
will fuad him.ie fead when he, bas‘ occafion, for 
it. Locke. 

The {malleft a&t of charity,ball Fand.us in.great 
fread. 

4. The frame of a bed. 
The-genial ded, 
Sallow the feet, the borders, andthe fied. - Dryden. 


Srean, Sted, being inthe, nameof:a 
place that is *diftant from “any” river, 
comes from’ the Saxon ytebd, j-tyd, a 
place; but if it be upon‘a river, or har- 
bour, it is to.be derived from. yrabe,.a 
fhore or, fation:for-fhips., Gibjon’s Camd. 

To Stead. v. a. [from the noes ] 

1. To. helpsstovadvantape to dfupport 5 
to afit. «A ward ifomewhat obfoletes | 


B utler. 


Weare neither inokilljonorabilieynofspowers fi 
Sidney. 4. 


3. Not wavering ; not fickle; not change- 


greatly.to Peadiyous ho a 
nto Ir nothing Beads us Š; 

To chide him from our eyes. Shithelpeare: 
Rich garments, pens, tuii, and/neceflaries,” 

Whichihaceshtve feaded ateh. Sbatelpe Tomes. 

‘Ean ‘you-fo. tad me, s= 

As bring me to the fig ht of abella? Sean 

Your Ney at aid and countel ‘much “may ) fread 


Rotoe.. 


2. TO All "thé place’of another." Obfolete. 
We fhall advife this wronged maid t0 feat up 
your appointment, and go in your place. ‘eh 


STEA DFAST..adj..{ fread and faft.] s 
1. Faft in places; frm A2 :T?7:7 es a, | 
Such was this giant's fall, ihat. feem'd to thake 
This fedfaf globe of earthy.as it for fear did were 
Sper (Te 
Laws ought, to be like ftony tables, plain, fead- 
fof, and igimoveable. — Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
How rev’rend isthe face, of this tall piles 
Whofe maffy pilars rear their. aged heads 
To bear aloftuts arch'd and. p ondtrous roof, 
By its own weight ade fead Uh: and immoveable, 
Looking tranqaillity ! „it; ftrifes.an awe 
And jerrgur on my aking fight, 


2. Conftants -refolute. 
1 hope hêr ftubbormheart’torbend, 


Congreve. 


Andtharitthen more fied fuf will endures Spenfers' 
Bentaithtulto thy: neighbour’ inchisepovertys 


abide fedfaft untovhim in the:timeof his trouble. 
Ecclyse xxiie02 4. 
Him refit, fad faf i in the faiths 
3. Not turned‘afide by fear. °° , 
What form of death could Him affright, 
Wiin, unconcern'd, ' with fedfa aff fight 
Could view the furges mounting fteep, 
And monftese rolling in the deep ? Dryden. 
STea DFASTLY: ‘ado. [from feadfiap. J 
Firmly ; conftantly 
God's omnifcience fradfafly grafps the greateft 
and moft flippery uncertainttes. ` South's Sermons. 
In general, ficd/ufly believc, that whatever God 
hath revealed i is insallibly true. 
‘Wake'i Preparation for Death. 
STEA DFASTNESS Aaf [from ficad/u/l.] 
Pe {minutability > > ixednelss 


‘2. Without variation or irregularity. 


A, &, Sermons.) 


Sraa‘py. adj. [yeédig, Saxon. ] 


a 
: 


STEAK. mf. [ fyck, Mlandick and’Erfe, a 


> | Petsrve Qe | 


STE 


So hard thefe heavenly beauties be enfir'd, 
As things divine, leait paons do imprefs, 
The mare of feadtat minds tobe admir’d, . 
The more they ftayed be on ficdjuftneft. Speaf.|. 
z. Firmneds ; conitancy ; rejolution, 
STBA DILY adv. [from feady:} 
te Without tottering); without fhaking. 
Sin has’a tendency to bring men under evils, 
_uplefs hindered by fome ectident, which ‘no man 
can fleadily build upon. South's Sermens. 


So feattily does fickle fortune {tcer 
Th’ obedjent-orb that it fhould'nevererr. 
wE DINESS. 2. f. [from feady. J 
. State of being not tottering nor eafily 
thant | Tere 


2. Firmaefs j Conftancy. 

John got the better of his’cholerick temper, and 
wroughthimfelfi upto a! great Acadina/s of imind, 
td purfue-his intereft-throvgty all; nathan eit 

g Arbuthnot. 
Bia Confittent unvaried. Condua.. oe ith 

Steadine/s is a point, of prudence as “well as of 

courage. ME i Efirange. i 


3 


A friendis afeful to form an undertaking, “nd f" 


fecuve fteadinefs of condit.: Collicr of F riencfbip. 


te Firm; fixed,; not.tottering, 


koha feet fcady, their hands diligent, chee eyes, T7: 


watchful, and their hearts refolute. +) JA 
2. Regular; conftane; uadeviatinpiy uni: 


remitted. 
Hë fails ‘tween worlds ‘and worlds wich’ pezaj" 
wing. Milan. 
Steer the bounding ‘bark with fzady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope. 


able.with regard to refolution or atten- 


tion. 
Now clear I underftand 
What oft my /feadief? thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 
Milton. 
Sreddy to my principles, and not difpirited with 
my affi@ions, I have, by the bleffing of God, 
overcome’ all difficulties. Dryden's Anta. 
A clear fight keeps the underftanding feady. 
Locke. 


piece; fleka, Swedith, to boil.] A flice 


H of flefh broiled or fried ; a collop. 
The furgeon protefted he had cured him very 
well, and offered to eat the frit fake of him. Tatler. 
Fair ladies who contrive 
To feat on ale and fates. Sift. 


Yo STEAL. vua. preterite J fole; part: 
pail. filen. [pcelan, Sax. felen, Dutch.) 
P. To take by theft ; to take clandettinely ; 
to take without right. To. (eal, gene. 
rally implies, fecrecy.5 to,rad, either fe- | 


crecy,or, violence. 
Thoveran*ft.a tiltrin honour of ory loves 
And fol’ away the ladies hearts of France, Shak. 
_ There arefome fhrewd contentsin yon fame paper, 
That /ieal the colour-from Bafianio’s cheek 5 
» Some dear friend deady © Shak. Merchantof Vitis. 
How thould we faa/filver-or gold? “9 Genexlive 8. 
A {chaolboy finding -a bird's neft, fhews it his 
companion, addeiwe/feals‘iten oS bakelpeare. 


2. To withdraw omconvey; without notice. | 
Tbe. law of, England+never.was properly applied 
to the Irith, by a» purpofed. plot»of government, 
but ag they could. infinuate and fial themfelves 
under the fame by their humble carriage and fub- 
migion. Spenfer. 
Let's fhift away; there's a warrant in that theft 
Which feals itfelt when there ' s no mercy left. 
n Shakelpeare: 
3. Fo gain or efeit by private: and “gra. 


dual means. 


* Blackm. | 


S TLE 
Young Lorenzo, wis-od’] 
Stole her (oul with many vows of Hine” ary 
And | ne'er agrue one. Shaldpearen i 
Were it ost thal my, fellów- (Chootm after ~ 
Doth watch’ ‘Bianca’ Reps | f narrowly, T 
*Twere goid toe Dur marriage. i Sbikefpeares 
They hate being alone, tor fear fome affrighting” 
app:ehenfions fhould xal or force their way ine 
Calarge. 
| Variety of obje&s has a tendency to fai away 
the mind from its iteady| purfuit uf any. ie ey sive 


E. 


` ee 
Fie YOO” 4.41 wei Aye \ 
ve STEAL. eile ss ; de Ae 

. To: ne Sr do privily.s to pafs: et 


? 


_ Rofesdike a team of rich'diftili’d perfumes; * 


ft 


| Fixt.of mind to-avoid further ‘entreaty, and te" 
fly all company; onenightthe fideaway.' pore 
My lordsof Amicasiand myfelf so oo), i 
Did fhalsbehind him as he lay along „boi; 
Under an oak, pe Be r 
l L cannotethiinlefigpling ge aidiivens as ‘dil 
Thatihe would. ffza/away fo guiityolike, soign ot 
Secing, you:coming.io% Diw SSheke/peare's: Otbilles. 
|The moit 
isio le him ib:w what bes is, and feal out of your ~ 
companys ii bases | Sbuke/peares. 
'Actime thatloversiflights doth frill conceal, 
Thyough Athens? gate hapewi devis'd to frala j i 
- Sbakefpearces 
f In my TAM: mall your. ladies come, 
From whom you now. mut jfeal and take nolcave.. 
, Shoke/peare. 
OHer, Weaty of the” long’ journey; lingering 


bdiind,’ were Joen! ‘away gard they which“ Were 
ie moiledtwith direand ‘mires 7 Knoll: rte 
‘U eibrideriot thong to ryntih 


Should vanith from her'clothes into’ eer J. 
A! fouls from bodies eal, andare not fpy*d. Donnes. 
‘The vapour of charcoal hath killed many ; and 
it Is the more dangerous,/becaufe iticometh’ with” 
out ee ill-fmell, an raro on. by Jitidand lirle 
Bacon's Natural oye 
A foft.and folemin breathing found “7 s s 
Aad floleupan the airy that'even fhlence® 
Was took ere the. was wares) 91) P 


Milton. 


/ yu tAtewwife artifts mix their colours fo, 


That by deg-ces they from*eachother B95 
Black firals unhecded fromthe neighb'ring white, 
Solon us fole our bleiied change. Dod. 
Ata time when he had no steward, nites awaye 
Buifters 
Now. his fierce eyes with fparkling fury EA 
NaS Gzhs feal out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 
To prattife theft; "to play ‘the thief; 
“te take any thing. thievifhly.; to- have 


the habit of thieving. 

Stealing is the-taking from another what ihis, , 
without his-kKnowledge or-cllowance, Lockes 

The good humour is to feu/ iat a minute's reft. 
s Convey, che wile it calls fiealt-'a fico for the 
phrafel ow Shakelprare. 

STEA cer. m/f. [from fezi; he One® who 

fleals 3 a thief. °°" 

The angre ibn’ is Tp the flealer. ‘Shikin 


STEA LLNGLY: Adu: [from fea! ing. } Slilyse 
by invifible motion ; by fecret practice. 
They were diverfe motions, they did fo fealingly 
Nip one into another, as the latter part was ever 
in hand before the cie could difcern the former- 
wag ended. Sidney.’ 
STEALTH: mi /" [from Realy n " 
i. ‘The actof ftealing ; theft. ~ . J 
The owner provech the /iealrb tovhaye been come. _ 
mitted upon him by fuch.an outlaw; and ‘to have 
p been i estes in the poileMfion of the prifoners 
vv Spenfer’ s Stare of Triland. 
| The. fialtb of mutual entertainment! | i 
With character too grofs'ie written on Juliet. Su 


Ta yee 


4 | Inithe fecret, dark: thats nonerrepravesy\ « DEE i7 - 
Their pretty /fcalths hall work, and inares hall 
fpread. si Sperfarn 

“The. gods perfuaded Mercu aai 
Theis good obferyer, to this fealth.. bein ia a lad 


wehbe wavy iftyou take aothief, “= 


‘s 


EE __ EEO EE 


> 


STE 


z. The thing ftolen, . pe ane 
On his back a heavy load ‘he bare 
Of nightly feale iS, 
Store cr cabbins are but kutti, dens, that breed 
ficknefs ji p2ace,. ef ring to’ cover Pealths, and in 
fight are dange: ous to tear men with {piinters.. 
NOMS PMO FR 167 5.1, wae 
ont deh Da A ‘ Raleigh, 
3- Secrebact; clandeftine’ praétice. 
Jrralthy. means-decretly elandottinely ¥ 
with tdefirerof concealment : bur, ‘like 
feal; is often uled in a good fente. 


t 


The wilcom of the farne {pirit borrowed from | 


melody that pléafare; wh: chymingéd with heaven! y! 
inyfteries, caulethethetfmaothnets and fufinefsrof 
that, which toucheth the ear, tu convey, a3 if were 
by frealtb, the treafureof good things into man's 
inind. i : “A Ob flooker. 
Ivfeek.titis'yputh's perfe€tions,. 
With mig ttt and tubtile: Wealthy.» «0. 
To c:eep in atumineeyes: Shake. Twalfeb Night. 
Thetmonarchy blinded with defire of; wealth, 
With: fteelei nvadesshigtbrother’s life by fealth s4T 
Before the facrédyaltars. i of 2 nA 
Letwhumble Allen, with an ankward fhame, 
Do goadiby feabjand-b'uth toifindt fame. Pope: 
STEAL? mY. adj. ffrom fealth.} Done 
clandeftinely ; perturmed, by ftealth. 7 
Now wither'd murder, with nis lealiby pace, 
Morts like’ a ghon. "Shake peare’s Macteb. 
STEAM, 7.7. [yxeme, Saxon.) ‘The fmoke 
or Vapour of any. thing moiit and. hot. 


Sweexodours are, inefuch jaxcompany as ithere is: 


ficam and heat, things of great refredhament. Bucon, 
His offering. {oom propitious firecfromebcaven.. 
Gonfunaid, with nimbleylance.and-gratetulficam. > 


m ras ‘A fier DDIRA y o> i 

While the temple fmoak'd with shaliow'dijicam, 

They wath the virgins no dete bns ila: Dryden. 
u Suchethe, figure ofta feat, 


ang pil e feveral. Fa. Quens | 


By | 


D1 yden, 


STE 


Stout are our men, and warlike are our fctds 


She thought Lerfelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the grifly gho that fpurr'd th’ infernal 
- feeds! '*** Dryden. 
{Who like.our 2étive, Africad intruas 
The fiery feed; and trains him to his hand ? 

pits bam oat s Addifon’s Cato. 

‘Seethe bajd youth ftrain up theithreat`ning fteep; 
Hang.overtbeir.courfers heads with eager fpeed) 
And earth roils back, beneath the flying feed. Popes) 

(Some nymphs af-& a mere heroic breed, 
And vault from hunters to the manag’d feeds 
s GLA Young. 
STEEL. 2./- [real], Saxon 3 fael, Dutch, } 
| 1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and pu- 

| rified by the fire with other ingredients, 
Which renders. it »white,. and its grain 
clofer-and finer.than-common iron: Steel, 
of all other metals,.is ‘that fufceptible 
of the preatet degree of hardnefs, when 
well tempered ; whence ‘its great ufe in 
the making of tools and’ inftruments of 
all kinds... Chambers. 

Steel is. made from the pureft and foftett iron, by 
keeping it red: hot, Rratified)with coal-duft and 


plplogifton, for feveral hours in a clofe furnaces, 

3 Hill's Materia Afcdica. 
quiver gay, 
feaced” darts,’ wherewith! fhe 


jd At her back.a bow and 

| Sauft'd: with: fes 
quell’d 

_ The favage beafts in her vigtorious play. 


Spenfer. 
With-mighty bars of long -enduring brafs 

The ficel-bound duors and iron gates he ties. Fairf. 

They ace aot. charm'd againit your points, ot ffe-/ 

nor iron fram'd. Chatman. 

A looking-g'afe, with’ the Jirel behind, fooketh 


Which, were itenot fori plenty ands for eam Whiter thin glafzifimples Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
Might be refemilad.tu.a Geman’ d reand, King: Diamonds, th ugh hard bedie y Wii not readily of 
Some ic bears inificams.up into ithe: airsin dueh i. trike fire with feei, meclis with jone another ; 

E quantity’as to.be manitea.to the iimell especialy y7 not a flint eattiy with a fer/, if they bush be wets 


the fulphur. )Wovawara. 
To Steamow, no [yeceman, Saxon. ] 
1.° To imoke or vapour with moift heat. 
‘Let the crude humouts dance _ 
In heated brofs, feaming with fire intenfe. Phitips. 
z. To fend up vapours. 


X ¢ > E “ Pa~ a T 
Yemi? thacrife fron ficaming \ake.. Milton. 


See? fee! my brother's ghoit hangs hovering 
grid O a - o i 


‘there 
O'erhis'warm blood, ‘that camsiinto the'airt a) 
Poms 
"O wretched.wed Why were wehurried.duwny 

This Jubrick and adult sate. ages ) , 

Nay, added fat pullutiuns.of ouriown, d si 

T’ inereale the feaming ordures of theftage? 
Dryden. 


3+. To.pafsan » apours: 
Scarcely had Phæbus in the gloomy tafe, 
Gort harnefizd bis Gery -footed team 
Ne rear'd avsvc the earch his flaming creft 
= When the alt deadly fmoke alvit did /teams 
Sp] Teyp ; i : : Spenjer. 
Thepdiffalved) amber plainly, fwam-like. avthin 
Bim-upon the hiquory»whence it framed away into 
the aire. dP mob Lint l Boyle. 
Theiewoine:a!s not only isfue ont at thefe larger 
exits, but feam forth, thraugy) the porey-pl tbe 
earth, cccafioning fulphurcous and other o enfive 
ftenches. tidal tat ihe, pag Woodward. 
Sr ean for fone, | 
STEATO MA af: [raye ois. 
If the \mattersin sa wenerefembles milk-curds, 
the tumour is;ewiedsatheromaysifelike honey, me- 
liceris; and if,compofed: of fatyificatgmaes $s... 
Lr, ate j Sharp's Surgery. 
Steen. n. /ofytedaySaxons}i Achorfe tor 
fare or War, © 210 Used adtignh varh 
My noble eed I give him, . vee 
With all his trim belonging: *"Sbakefp. Mac berb. 
Imprei{e: quide caparifons and Midi. “Milton. 
> y 


rna 


J i 


vi 


une {parks being then quencHed in their eruption. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Batir were of Mining feel, #andiwrought topwre. 

Ad might the ftrokes ot two fuch arms endure. 

Diyden 


. Tt is often ufed metonymically for wea- 


Pons or-armour, Al. A 
~ Brave Macbeth»with his brandith’:' feel, 

Which finok’d.with bloody execution, 

Carv’d out his paffige tithe had faca the Nave: 
Shakejpeare. 
Dryden: 


N 


Polith'd feel from far feverely fhines 
. He, fudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus’ bofsni piung'd the fword ; 
Toxewsamaz'd, and with°amazenient flow, 
_ Staod’doubting ; and, while douhiag thus he ftood; 
Receiv'd the flee! bath'd au his brother's bigod.) >, 
| Se Wat a te eae 


ines. a 


+ 


3. ChalyBeaté medic 
After reltsing 
Iikewife an anti-acid. 
4. It is ufed proverbially “for hardne(s : 
as heads of /eel.’ on 
STEEL. adjasi Madevof feel. 
A lance shen. cookihe, with a keene fleele head, 
To bethis!kcepe off both tgainfimen and digge ii 
[ToS TEEL u a. [fromthe noun] 
1. To pointowedgerwithiiteeh wi 

_ Add proof’ unes*minevarmour with thy’ prayers, 

And with'thy bleffings led mytance’s pons, 
l i i Shakefpeares Richard i; 

25 To make hard or firm. Të 19 ‘ufed, if i¢ 

be! applied to the mind, very often:in a 

bad fenfe. TA ' 
Lies well Meef'd with weighty arguments. Shak. 
So fervice thallwith fec/ed‘ fingers toil, 
And labour fhall refresh itfeif-with hope, 


Chapman. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V. 


Waller. | 


wood-athes,.or other fubances that abound in thet 


` approaching tot 
d Ae chat Thevean 


bd 


peel re: zthens the folids; ma ie f 
nSuArbütbna T 


P 


STE 


From his metal was hia party feeltds 
Which, once.in, him rebated, allythe regj, 
Turn'd on themfélves, like dull and heayy dead. 

ous ice Shakelpearee 

O God of battles! /ize? my foldiers hearts, 
Poflefs them not with tear.» Shake peare’s Herry: V . 

Why wilh you Aght againft to pan a paffion, 
And ieel your heart, to fucha world of charms ? 


s Matisse 
Man, fuolifh man! 
Scarce know’tt thou how thy felf began ; 
Yet, flee d wid R died ‘boldnefs; thou dar'ft' try 
‘To fend thy doubted redfon's dazzled eye 
Through the myfterious gulf of vat immenfity.” 
i "yrslugart » Pricrs 
>| Let the feed Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins ravifh’d with relentiefs eyes. 'Fickel. 
So perith all whofe’breafts'the furie feld, 
And curs’d with hearts unknowing ‘how to yield. 


Pope. 
STEELY. adj: [from feel. p © 
1. Made of tteel.” bod 7 
Thy brother's blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the ely point of Clifford's lance. 


‘~ Shakelpeare. 

Here fmokes;his forge, He bate@ his firiewy arm, 
And-early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 
Around his, fhop the Sedy Sparkles flew, 


As for the fteed he thap'd the bending thoes, Gay. 


2. Hard; firm. ~~ ated 
That the would’ anarm’ her noble ‘heart of that 

falpretittanceagaint the fwect Blows of love. 

. mon} Sidney. 
STRE LY AR DiOn./ [fteel: and: yard, 

kind of-balancey ins whichothe weight is 

moved along an‘iron rod, “and grows 

heavier as it is removed farthér -from 

the fulcrum. yikes Sic aaa 
STEEN oF ODEA 20o,,-Awellel. 
. or flore! darren 
STEEP. adj. [riipi Saxon: ]" Rifing or 
deicending wih preat inclination sapre- 
cipitous. 

[T heunijuntains fhail-be. thrown, doway! andthe 
Beep places thalt fall o, aea Erike 

He now had conquer'd, Anxus's feep afcept. 

k ' WALES Addifon. 
STEEP. 2.£ Precipice’? ‘nfcent’or déféent 

3 perpendicularity, d £ FA 

l ‘montterrhat Bropos'd * * "i 
Her ‘riddie, and himo who filv'Pit‘hor} devonr'd; 


of clay 


Jn As 


"I hat once found out and foly'd, for grief and (pight | 


t Cant herfelf headlong ‘from th’ Iinenian ‘Peep. 


As high'turrets for thej airy Veep” 
Require foundations in proportion deep 3 5 
And lofty et@atd as far upwards fhoor’ | 
Asi to'the’nether' tuavens (Hey. drive cHe root 
Sollow did her feenre*founddion lie. 

She was 'ndt*humble, but Humility. Dryden. 
Inftruéts the beat to know ‘hig dtte forte, 
To take the bic betweenrhis teeth, and fly 
To the\next headiang: fleep%of anarchy, c” Dryden. 
_ We-had-onveach! fidesnaked rocks and’ moune 
~ tains, broken into: asthoufdnd irregular feeps\ and 
precipices. . Addijon. 

Leaning:o'er the railsjche mufing food, 

~ Amd’view'd below-the black canal of; mud, 
Where common :thores, a Julling murmur keep, 
Whofe torrents rufiifiom Holbozn's fatal Aespa 
sIf gn pi ai 4 Gays 
To STEEP. v. a. bfipper,. Dutch.}<To 
foak > to: macerate’s ito imbues ; to dip. 
When his brother faw. the red) blood trai} 
Adown, fo fat, and al) hig armour feep, 
For very Fclitels lod he “gan to weep. Spenfere 
He, like an adder lurking inthe weeds,’ oF 
His wand’ring thought in derp cefire does fleeps 
Ang his frail eye with {pol of beauty feeds. Sperfer. 
A napkin flecped in the harmlets blood 
Of fweet young? Rutland. Sbakelpeare’s Hirt V1. 
. he congucring wine hath fesp'd our fente n: 
In foft-and delicate Lethe. Shakc/peare. 
Many 


h 


= 


Milton. . 


i 


Basi wfinevorth, 


rs 


STE 


Many dream not to find, neitlier deferve, 
And yet ase Becp'd in favours., Shakelp. Cymbeline. 
Four days will quickly esp themfelyes in night ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 
Shakefpeare. 
Moft of the Repiags are cheap things, and the 
goednefs of the. crop is'a great matter of gain. 
Bacon. 
Whole droves ofminds are by the driving god 
Compcll’d to driak, the deep Lethean, flood ; 
In large forgetful draughts to/frep the cares 
Of their put labours and their irkfome years. Pryd. 
Wheat fieeped in brine twelve hours prevents the 
tmurtinefs, Morcimer's Hufbandey. 


STEE’PLE nx. f. [yeeopel, yeýpel, Sax.] 
A turret of a church, generally furnith- 
ed with bells; a fpire. 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ;.rage, blow ! 

. You cataraéts and hurricanoes, (pout! 
Till you have drench'd our /feepiesy, drawn'd the 
cocks. Shake/peare. 

What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 
was but the feed of ivy-berries; and though found 
in Peeples or high places, might be conveyed thi- 
ther or muted by birds. — Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

A raven } faw flecple-high, juit over your houfe. 

À L'Effrange. 
They, far from feeples and’their facred found, 
In fields their fullenconventicles*tound.» Dryden. 
Stee’pLy. adv. (from /feep.] With pre- 
cipitous declivity. 
Sree’pness. 2. f. [from feep], Precipi- 
tous declivity. i i 

The craggednefs or feepnefs of that mountain 
maketh many parts of it inacceffible. 

Brerewood on Language. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but 
could not recover. the farther fide, by.reafon of the 
Aceprcfs of the bank, and fo was drowned. 

i Bacons Henry Vil. 

Vineyards, meadows,oand ,corn-fields lie on the 
borders. andrumrup-allthe fides of the Alps, where 
the barrennefs of, the rocks, or the jfeepne/s of the 
afcent, will fuffer them. so) Addifon. 

Sr.en’ PY adj. [from /eep.} Havinga- pre- 

cipitous declivity.’ A’ poetical word for 
cep. 

Iie hath difpos`d, but thou, the winding way, 

Whee fprings down trom the ffecpy craggs do beat ? 

: , Wotton. 

A prophet fome, and fome a poct cry, 
From ficepy Othrys* topt Pylus drove 
Histherd; and fer his pains esijoy’dhis love. 

i Dryden. 

No more, my goats) hall I behold you climb 
The frepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. 

STEER. z./. [ycyne, teon, yrtione, Sax. 
fliet, Dutch.) A young bullock. 

Thay think themfelves halt exempted from Jaw 
and obedience ; and having’ once ‘taited freedom, 
do, like afleer that hath beenilung out of this: yoke, 
grudge and repine ever,atter,to come under rule 
again. Spesfer'sIretand. 

Lacaon, Neptune's prieft, 
With fclemn pomp then facrie'’d.a fleeres) Diyden. 
Nor:has the fleer, 
At whofe trong chet the deadly, tiger hangs, 
Fer, plow'd for hime Tbomfons 
Ts Sreer: via. fypréonany peynan, Sax. 
Piven, Dutch ] ‘To direct; to guide in 
a paffage: origtoally ufed of a .ihip, 
burapplied tovorher things. 
4 A comely palmer; clad in black*attire, 
Of ripet years, and’ hairs all hoarvigray, 
‘Thatewith a ftaff his feeble fteps did feer; 
‘Let historg way his agedlimbs fhould'tire.' Spen. 
taa pilót cannot fee the pole ftar,. it cary be no 
fasit\in him ta fleer his courfe by fuchiftars ias do 
be appear ta him. K Charles. 


JT. STEER. Un Men |) 
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As when a hip, by kilful fteerfman'wrought, 
Nighriver’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fers, and fhifts her fail. Milon. 

In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than 
the fands.and wider than the ocean, fancy and ‘pat 
fion muft needs tun him into ftrange courfes, if 
reafon, which is his only tar and compafs, be not 
that he fleers by. Locke. 

2. To conduét himfelf, 


SUBE RACE n /. [from feer.] 


as Thea or practice of fteering. 


Having got his veflei launched and fer afloat, he 
committed the feerage of it to fuch as he thought 
capable of condu€ting it. ` SpeGator. 

2. Direétion ; regulation of acourfe. 
He that hath the feerage of my cousfe, 
‘Dire my fuit. Shake!peare’s Romeo and Juliste 
3. That by which any counfe is guided. 
His coftly frame. 
Inferib’d to Phebus, here he hung.on. high, 

The frcerage of his wings, and cut the fky. Dryden. 
4. Regulation of managementof any thing. 
You raife the honour of the peerage, 

Proud to attend) you at the /feercge. Swift. 

ç. The ftern or hinder part of the hip. 

STEERSMATE.) 2. /. [ freer and man, or 

STEE’RSMAN. f mate.) A pilot; one who 
fteers a fhip. my 

What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 
Embark'd'with fuch a feerfmate at the helm? 

HE O Milton. 


Insa torm, though the veffel be prefed never fo | 


hard, a fkilful feer/man will yet bear up again it. 
S LE frang.. 
Through it the joyful feerfman clearsthis way, 

And comes to anchor in his inmoft'baye Dryden. 
STEGANO'GRAPHI8T. 2. f. (riyad and 
yeé¢u.] He who prattifes the art of fe- 
cret writing. Bailey. 
STEGANOGRAPHY. me fe [ styavds ‘and 
yeu.) The art of fecret writing, by 
characters or cyphers intelligible only 
to the perfons who correfpond one with 
another. Bailey. 
STEGNO TICK. adj. [seyrwrinds.} Binding ; 
rendering coftive. ailey. 


STELE. n. f. [yxela, Saxon ; fele, Dutch.) 


A ftalk ; a handle. 

STELLAR. adj. [from fella.] Aitral ;re- 
lating to the ftars. 

In part fhed down 
Their fellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth ; madevhereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the fun'’s more potent ray. Milton. 
Salt diffolvedy upon fixation, returns to its af- 

feted cubes,! and regular figures: of minerals; is 
the hexagonal of, chryftaly.and fellar figure of the 
ftone afterias Glanville. 


STELE ATE. adj. { Pellatus, Gatin.]: Point- 
ed'in the manner ofa painted far. 


One making a regulus of antimony; ‘without 


iron, Sound his .regulus, adorned with)a more con- 
.| fpicuous Rar than J havefeen:in feverak fellate re- 
gulufes of antimony and, mars. Boyle. 


STELLA TION. x. f..[from fella.]. Emif- 
fidn of light as troma ftar. ` 
Ste Lien. adj. Starry. ong 
And quench'd the felted fires.“ Bhak. Ring Lear. 
Sreurireaous. adj. [ fella and fero] 
Having itars. Dis 


STE'LLION. n. fe [ fellio, Lat-], , A.newt. 
Minjeworth. 

STELLIONATE. n. /. [ fellionat, French ; 
frellionatus, Lat.}..A.kind of-crime,which 
is committed, [in Jaw) by» av deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife thant really 

is + as, if a-man’ fhould fell that for his 


_ 
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' own efate which is” actually ‘another 


man’s, | te Mute bith 
It difcerneth of crimes of fellicnate, and the ins 
choations toward: crimes capital, not aQtually.com-. 
mitted. 1% vi ON Bach. 
Srem n. f. [ femma, Latin.) 3 
1. The ftalk ; the twigs ` `> 
Two lovely berries molded on one firs h) 
So with twofeeming hadies, but one heart, S Shak. 
After they are firit thot up thirty foot in length, 
they {pread a very large top, having no’ bough oor 
twig in the trunk or fem. Raktigh's HPory. 
Set them aflope aireafinable depth, ahd’ then 
they will put forch many roots, and fo Carry more 
fhoots upon a fim. = ` -  Bacens 
“This, ere it was in th’ earth, | 
God made, and ev'ry herb befose it grew. 
On the green fem. | an ee Mhon. 
The fem thas thréatën’d and the fap in thec, 


1 


anal 


Drops all the branches of thar'noble tree. 7allers 


Farewell, you flow'rs, whofe buds with early care 
T watch'd, and toithe chéarful’ fur did rear: = 
Who now fhall hind your Pems ? or, when you fall, 
With fountain freams your fainting fouls recall ? 


The low'ring (pring with lavish rain 
Beats down the flender fem and bearded grains Diyt 
2. Family; race ; generation. Pedigrees 


Teer 2e 
I will affay her worth to celebrate ; ` 
| ‘And fo attend ye'toward her glittering Rate, 
Whete ye may all, that are oF noble flew, — 
Approaghihes = aA hee SS Milton. 
Whofoever will undertake the! imperial diadem, 
mult ‘have “of his own wherewith to fuppart it; 
whichistone'of the reafons that it hath cortinucd 
thefe'two ages and more in that fem, now f6 much 
fpoken of. Howe?’ s Vocal Fory?. 
— Doftthouin hounds ‘afpire to'deathlers fame > 
Learn welt their lineage and’ théir ancient frm. 
VBI SVONE Tickel, 
3+ Progeny ; branch of a*family. i 
This is a flem 
Of that vidtorious ftock, and let us fear 
His native mightinefs.” = Shaké{peare’s Herry V. 
4. [fammen, Swedith.] The prow or fore- 
part of a fhip. A 
Orante’s barque, ev’n in’ the hero’s view, 
From flem to ftern by waves was overborn. Dryd. 
To STEM. va. [femmay Mlandick.} To 
oppofe.acurrent ; to pafs crofsor forward 
notwithftanding the ftream. - 
They’on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, 
Ply, femming nightly tow'rd the pole. Milter, 
Above the deep they raife'theirifcaly crents; 
Andiftem-tne flood with their erected breafts. 


are drawn in the form of a branching 


“Denham. — 


In thipping fuchas this, the Irith kern 
And untaught Indian on the-ftream did: glide, 
Ere fharp-keel'd boats tof? ethe flood did Icarn, 
Or fin-like vars did /{pread tronveither fides) Dryd. 
Y At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm d the wild torrent ofa barb’rous age, 
And drove thofe holy Vandals off the flagosiny Pores 
STENCH. x. /. [from prencan, Saxon.) 
t. A fink; a bad fmell: . 
Death, death, oh amiable and lovely death! 
Thou ‘odoriferous fench, found rattennefs, 
Arife forth from thy couchof lating night. 
Shakefpeare’s King Yebne 
So bees with fmokesanddoveswith nd tonic farch, 
Are'trom theirhives and houfes driv’n away. Shas, 
» .Phyficiansy by the Pench of feathers, cure’ thé 
| rifing of theymothers Bacon's Natutal Hitt, 
The miniftry.wiil.be found the faleof theieartn, 
the thing that kecpsocieties: of mien from Stb 
| and correption. ` South. 
Thcshaary Nar noe 4 ~ 
| Corrupted with the fench of fulohur fows, 
Andinto Tiber's tream th’infcctedcurrentthrows, 
Adadijon, 
2. I 


i € 


Dry dine, 


STE 


2. I-find it ufed oncé for a good fmell. 

‘Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of fav'ry flencbsinvolve the ky. Dryd. 

Jo STENC H, v. a. (ies the noun. } 
1. To make to fiñk. Not proper, or in 
less > ta 

The foulnefs of the ponds only fenckeththe wa- 
ter. oY pare 7 Martiner. 

2. [for Jaunch, corruptly.) Fodop; to 
` shinder to: flow. © * 
w3 They had better kill to let blood than fferch it. 
nA , 0 King Charles. 
» {Reftringents to Pench, and incraffatives to thick- 
eny the.blood. Harvey cn Confum piiors. 
STENO GRAPHY. n. f> [sthos and ye2Qu.] 
Shorthand ASe a aa ba a 
O the accurit fenography of ftate! o us a 
The princely eagle fhrunk into a bate. C/eaveland. 
STENTOROP H ONticK. adj. (from Stentor, 
a é < > ° 
_the; Homerical-herald whofe. voice was 
as loud as that of fifty men, and asx, a 
‘voice. }: Loudly fpeaking or founding. 
a? oe ta Y : ‘ty 
Of this fenroropbcnick bora of Alexander there 
is a figure preferved in the Vatican. | _ 

Derbar:'s P by fics-Tkcology. 

To STER, v. 2. [yeæppan, Saxon; flap- 
pen, Dutch.] ye r rapa 

1. To move by a fingie change of the place 
of the foot. PESTES. ' 

One of our gatien hath. proceeded, fo far, that 
he was able, by the help of wings, in a running 
pace, to fiep conftantly ten yards at a time. 

l : Wikins’s Mathematical Magick. 

2. To advance by a fudden progreffion. 
Whofoever, firft,, after the troubling the water, 
fiepped indy, wassmadewholeen | js tiit iever. 
: Ventidius lately E 
Buried his father, by: whofe deathihe’s Acpp* 
Into a great,cftates'» Lup jas WShakefpeare's Timon. 
3- To move mentally. 

When a perfon jsthearing a fermon,/he may give 
his thoughts leave to flep back fo far as to recolleét 
the feveral heads. TA Waits, 

They are fepping almoftithree+thoufand: years 
Lack into the remoteft antiquity, the only true mir- 
rour of that ancient world. Pope's Pref. ta the Iiiad. 

4. To go; to walk. shia 
Tam in blood 
Spt in fo far, that fhould I wade no more, | 
Returning were as tedious ‘as go over. 
‘Shakeipcare's' Macbeth. 
5. To come as,it.were. by chance: 

The old poets fep in to the ailitance of theime- 

da'ifts Addijen. 
6. To take a fhort walk. 

See where hescomes 3” fo; pleafe you, fep afides 
IH knowshis grievance.) | Skak Remco and Fulier. 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, 
Stepp'd, os they faid, to thenext thicket fide 
To bring me berries. Milton. 

When your mafter wants: a fervant who happens 
tobe abroad, anfwer, that he hiad but that minute 
feprovt. gi 3 Swift, 

7. To walk gravely, flowly, or refolutely. 

Pyrrhus, the mot ancient. of all the bathaws, 
ficut forth, and, appealing ‘unto his mercies, ear- 
nefily requefted him to {pare hisitife. 

i è Kaallés s Hiftory. of the Turks. 

Whenyouflepp'dSorth,howdid the mosiiter rage, 
In fcorm of your foftlooks and- tender. age! Cowie. 

Home the fwain retreats, 


His flock before iim fepping to the fold. 


Themfon's Summer. | 


STEP. 2. f{yeep, Saxon; apy Dutch. ] 
1. Progreffion by one removal tf the foot. 
i Thou faind and firm-fet earth, - ~ 

Heat not my Peps, which way they walk. 
| Shakelpeare’s, Macbeth. 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can ie atone, Malli Pep by fep atrend 
Yourand your ways. Statspeare's Tempeft. 


“And on the fubje world look’d fafely down, 
By Mir'tro' pafs’d, the props and /Reps were made |} 
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Who was the firft ta explore th’ untrodden path, | 
When life was hazarded inevery fep ? Addif. Cato, 
2. One remove in climbing ; hold for the. 
foot; a ftair. l 
While Solyman lay at Buda, feven,bloody heads 
‘of bifhops flaio in battle were fet in order upon a 
wooden fief. Knolles. 
The breadth of every, fingle /fep or Rair fhould 
be never lefs than one toot, nor more than eighteen 
inches. A- fone Wotton. 
Thofe heights where William's virtue might have 
faid, r 


Sublimer yet to.raife his queen’s renown, Prior. 

lt was-a faying among the ancients, Truth lies in 

a well; and, to ‘carry on this metaphor, we may 

juftly tay, that) logick does fupply us with fps, 

whereby.we mayigs downto reach the water. Fates. 

3. Quantity of {pace’ paffed ‘or meafured 
by one removal of the foot. ` , 

“The gradus, a Roman medfure, may. be tranflated 
a fiep, or the half of a-paffus ‘or pace. 

l Arbuthnct on Coins. 
¢ A {mall length; a {mall fpace. 

There is but a flep between me and death. 

1 Su. XXe 3. 
g+ [In the: plural.], Walk; paflage. 
O may thy pow’r,, propitious {til co mep 
Conduct my feps to find the fatal tree 
| In this deep: torente „- A Dryden's HE neid. 
6...Gradation ; degree. 

The fame fin fcr fubftance hath fundry feps and 
degrees, ini refpect whereof. one: man becometh a 
more heinous offender than another. Perkins. 

7. Progreflion ; act of advancing. 

‘To derive two or three general principles of mo- 
tion from,phaznomena, :and afterwards to »tell us 
how the „properties and a¢tions of; all corporeal 
things follow from thofe manifeft principles, would 
be'a-very great flep in philofophy, though the caufes 

| Lof thofeprinciples were not yet difcovered. Newton. 
One injary is beft defended bya fecond, and this 

by a third: by thefe feps the uld mafters. of the 
palace in France became matters of the kingdom ; 
and by thefe fleps a general during pleafure might 
have grown into a general for lite, and a general 
fos-life into a king. Swift. 

The querit muit not procced too fwiftly towards 
the determination of his point, that he may with 
more eafe draw the learner to thofe principles fep 
by flep, from whence the final conclufion will 
arife. Watts. 

8. Footfep; print of the foot. 
From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 
The printeof her departing feps appears Dryd. Virg. 
9. Gait ; manner of walking. 
“Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiffive fiep lvhafted down} 
The glowing garland. fromemy hair 1. took; 
Love inimy heart, obedience in my look.’ © Prior. 
to. Adtion ; inftance of condutt. 

The reputation of.aiman depends.upon the firft 

feps he-makes,in the world. » Popes 


Srer, in compofition, fignifies one who 
is related only by marriage. [y-teop, 
Saxon, from ytepan, to deprive, or make 
an orphan « for the Saxons not only faid 
a ftep-mother, but a frep-daughter, or flep- 
fon; to which it indeed, according to 
this etymology, more properly belongs : 
but as it is now feldom applied -but, to 
the mother, it 4eems to mean, in the 
mind of thofe who ufe.it, a woman who 
has /ichped into the vacant place of the 
true mother. } 

How fhould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, len 
this 'difcipline, which always you ‘match with’ di- 
vine doétrine. ascher snatural and true finer, be 


found unto all kinds of knowledge a f-p-motber ë 
Hooker. 


STE 


His wanton fep-dawe boved him the mores” 
But, when fhe faw her offur’d fweets retufe, 
Her'love the turn’d'to hate. > Spehfere 

You fhall not find me, daughter, 
“After the flander of moft i ak 
Iil-eyed unto you. bakefpeare’s Cymbelin-. 

A father cruel, and'a /tep-dame'falfe. ~ Shokelp. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and 
married a young woman : his fon came to him,and 
faid; Sir,’ what*have T offended, that you have 
brought'a’ fip-mtiber into your houfe?~ The’ old 
mam anlwered, Nav, quite the contrary, fon; thou 
pleafeft'me fo well, as T would be plad to have more 
fuch. Bacon. 

The namerof fip darty your praQis'd art, 

By which, you have, eftrang’d my father’s heart, 
Ail you have done ‘againit, me, orndeñgn, 
Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. 
Dryden's Aurengz. 
A flep-dame too T have, a curfed fhe,’ 
Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. 
i | “Dryden. 

Any body would hive gueMed' Mifs to have been 
bred up undir theinfluence.of a cruel flep-dame, 
and John to be'the fondling of a tender metbér. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jabn Bull. 

STE’PPINGSTONE. nef. [Jep and faze] 

Stone laid to catch the foot, and fave it 
from: wet. or -dirt.. 

Like fiepping ficnes to fave a ftride, 

In fireets wiere kennels.are too. wides ; Swifts 

STERCORA CEOUS. adj.[ fercoraccusyLat. } 

Belonging to. dung; partaking. of, the 

nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap togethers ac- 
quire a heat equal to that of a-human body; then 
a putrid. fercoracecus tafte and odour, in talte re- 
fembjing putrid fleth, and in {mell, human: feces. 

Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 

STERCORA TION, m f. [from > /ercora, 
Lat.}.\The iact of dunging; the at of 
manuring with dung. 

The firt help ts flercorarien : the theeps dung is 
one of the beft, and the next,’ dung of Kihe and 
that of. horfes. i Bacon. 

Stercaratiow iC feafonables! || Evelyn s Kaicndar. 

Thesextericuripulpof thesfruitofervesinottoniy 
for the fecurity cf the feeds whilf it hangs. open 
the plant, but, after it is fallen vpon the earth, for 
the /terccration of the foil, and promotion. of. the 
growth, though not the firit germination of the fe- 
minal plant. Ray on the Creation. 

STEREO GRAP HY4 n. /. [rigos and yee 5 
frereographie, Fr.) -The art.of drawing 
the forms of folids upon a plane. Harris. 

STEREOMETRY. n.f. [riei and kegin 

| flereometric, French. ] - The-art of mea- 
furing all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 

STERIL. ad, sl freriles Fre ferilis, Lat] 

| Barren 5,;,unfruitful.;., not . produdlive ; 
wanting: fecundity: ~ 

EL | Ourelders*fayy , 
‘The barreny'touched in this holy chafe, 

Shake off their feril cirie) Shake/peSulius Cefur. 
~The fea'marye feril-and*roeky hard. 
Sbakelpeare’s Ten:peft. 

» In'very feril years} com fownwilligrow to an- 
other kind. Bacon's Nutural Ayfiry. 

To {cparate feede,y put -thém in water.:, fuch as 
are corrupted andyferit wim: -BrosunisVulg. Err. 

She is*gsswo feril ‘and barren, and Her births 
of ‘animals are now vety inconfiderable. 

Wis7e againft Aebeife. 

When. the vegetative firatumiwas once »walbed 
off by rains, the-hiils would’ have become:barren, 
the ftrataybelowuyie!ding only mere [feri/e and mi- 
neral matter, fuch as wa9vinept for the formation 
of, vegetable. Woedavard. 

STE RI ny m fof ferilité) Prov Perilitas, 
from ferilis, Lat.) Barrennefss want 
of fecundity ; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by. reafon of the 

ferility 
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fevifity of the foil, and becaufe thcir natives gre ex- 
haufted by fo many employments in tuch vaft ter- 
sitorjes. Bacon's War witb Spain. 
An cternal ferility mutt have potieflcd the world, 
where all things bad beenstaftened everlaitingly with 
the adamantine chains of fpecifick gravity, If the 
Almighty had not faid Let the earth bring forth 
gais, the herb yielding, feed, and tbe fruit-tree 
yielding fruit. Bentley's Sermons. 
He bad moresfrequent, occafion. tor, repetition 
thaw any poet; yet one cannot afcribe this,to any 
frerility, of, exprefiion, but to the genius of his times, 
which delighted in thete,reiterated verfes. 
Pope's Ejjay, on Homer. 
To STERILIZE. v. a. [from feril]. To 
make barren; to deprive of fecundity, 


or the power of production. 

May we not as well fuppofe the frerilixing the 
earth was fulpended. for fome time,, tll tag deluge 
Lecame the executioner of it? 

Wesdward's Natural lHiflcry. 

Go! furilige the fertile, with) thy rage. Savage. 

Sre’etine. adj. [Of this word many de- 
rivations have been offered; the matt 
probable of which is that offered by 
Camden, who derives it from the £a/er- 
lings, who were employed as coiners. ] 

1. An epithet by which genuine! Englifh 
money is difcriminated. © ) 

The king's treafure, that he left at his‘death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounys 
fierling. Bacon. 
“Several of them would rather chufe to count out 
a fum in fefterces than in pounds ferlinge Addifene 

2. Genuine; having pailed the teft. 

There is not one fingle witty ohrafe’in this col- 
le€tion, which hath not received the amp and ap- 
probation of one hundred years ; he may therefore 
be fecure to find them all genuine, -erling, and 
authcnticky E (Savifi's Polite Converfation, 

STERLING, a. fe [frerlingum, low Lat. 
from the adjective. 

x. Englifh coin; money. 

This vifionary various projects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wifes 

By utefub obfervationyhe can tell 

The facred charms that in true ficrling dweil; 
Flow: gold makes a patrician of a Daye, (4 
A dwarf an Adas, a Therfités brave. Garth: 

Great name! which in our rolls reenrded tangs, 
Leads honours; and-proteéts the leatned bande, | 
Accept this offeringesto,thy beunt ydue, 
And Romaniwealthin Baghith ferling view. 

> C: ddrbuthrot. 


2. Standard rate... odin 
STERN. ad. [ytynn,, Saxon. } 
3. Severe of countenance, truculent 
afpea. l , 
Why look yow Rill fo flern and tragical ? 
1 wi Sbakelpcaee’s Henry VI 
I would outttare the fern eyes that look, 
Outbrave-the heart moit daring on thevearth, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs tromtherfe-bear, 
Pea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thecy ladys 9 “Shuke/pe Merchant of Venices 
It thai! not-be amifs here to prefent the fern 
but lively countenance of this fo famous a man. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks: 
Gods and men 
Fear'd berJerm frown andthe wasqueen 0" th’ woods. 
` » Miltona 
The judge foprerac (oon caft a fedfalt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. Harte. 
g. Severe of manners; harfh; unrelent.- 
ing; cruel. 
OW men are foft, mild, pitiful, and Aexihte; 
Pheu, fen ourse Minty, tough, rewmsriciels. 
Nhak:ipearee 
‘Thescomnwn executioner; 
Whole hearteth’ accuitum’d GghtoF dcath makes 
hard, 
Falls nomthevax upon the humbled neck, 


3. Hard; afflictive, 


STERN. a. /. [peeon, Saxon: of the fame. 


Spen 
|Srernace. a.f. [from fers] The flee 


| STERNU TA TION. m/f. [ernutatio, Lat.) 
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STERNU'TATIVE. aaj. [ flernutatif, Fe 
from ferauto, Lat.] Having the quality 
of provoking to {necze. . 

STERNUTATORY. 2./.{ Jlernutatoire, Fr. 
from fternuto, Lat.]° Medicine that pro- 
vokes.to {neeze, hese oten a 

Physicians, in, perfons azar death, ufe feru- 
taturies,, or juch mgdicinzs, as provi unto tnees- 
ing; wher, if the faculty, arile, and, ferrite 
enfueth, they conceise hopes of Jife. g gë rown. 

{Sre ven mf [yoepen;Saxon.} Avcry, 
or loud clamour. ae at 

Ne founer was out, but fwifter then'thoughe, 
Fat by the hide the wolf Lowder caught; 
And had not Rofty renne tothe foten, " 

Lowder had been faia thilke fame even.’ "Spenfer. 

To STEW. v, a. [eftuver, Fr; flaven, Dut.] 
To feeth any thing in a flow moiit hcat, 
with little water. | oA 

Ere I was rifen from the place, thatefhiaw'd, 

My duty’kneeling, came arceking potty | 

Stevo'd in his hafte, half breathlefss Shak. Ks Lear. 
» Pebruifed) my fkin with playing sat ford and 
dagger with a miaticrof-fence, three veneys for a 
dith ot few d prunes. Skakefpeares 

To STEW. ven.» To be feethed, ina flow 
moift heat. 

Srew. nf. (nte, Fro fufa, Italians 
efttifa, Spanish. } 

t. A bagnio ; .a hot-houfe. A 

J As-burning Etna from hissboiling few 
Doth ‘belch out flames, and socks in pieces bruke, 

_ And»ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

_ Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. 

e J A Mh ~ oi ah Spenfer. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ule any 

A afmour, and gtvé theméelves to. baths and fiets. 


ate 
2. A brothel ; a houfe of. proflitution. {This 
_ fignification.is by fome imputed to this, 
that there were licenfed aera near 
the. /lewseor, fiflhponds,in Southwark ; 
but probably few, like bagnio, took a 
bad fignificatioa from bad ufe.. It may 
be doubted whether it has any fingular. 
South ufes it in a plural termination with 
a fingular fenfe. Shakejpeare makes it 
fingular. } : Tn en a dak 
There. be :that hate harlots, and never were at 
the fesos; that abhor falichood, and never brake 
promife. Ajckam. 

I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o'er-run the few. | si Sbakefpcare. 


Wich them there are.no,fezvsyno di lute houtes, 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


STE 


Bot firft begs pardon: will you ferner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops. 
/ Shakelpeare. 
Did this in Cæfar fee ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cefar hath wept; 
Ambition fhould be made of ferrer tuff. 
Shakejpeare's Julius Cefar," 
Then fhall the war, and fern debate, and Rrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nels of my life; 
Andiin thy fame, the dufty spoils among; 
High on the buroith'd.rovf my banner fhalibe bung. f 
Bryden. 
How, fern as tutors, and as uncles hands 
We lath the pupil, and defraud the ward. 
Dryden's Perfus. 


If wolyes had at thy gate howl'd that fern time, 
Thou thouldft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elfe fubfcrib'd. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mifchiefe ftood, 
And with his ftcrn ftecle drew in ftreames the blood. |. 
Chapman. 


original with /cer.] 
1. The hind part of the fhip where the rud- 


der is placed. | 
Let a barbarous Indian, who hadynever feen 2 
thip, view.the feparate and disjointed parts, as the 
prow and ftermy the ribs, malts; ropes, and fhrouds, 
he would form buta very lamevidea of its 
Watts on the Mind. 
They turn their heads to fca, their fieras,to land. 
Dryden. 
2. Pok of management ; direction. 
The king from Eltam I intend to fend, 
And fit at chiefett fern of publick weal” , 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
3. The hinder part of any thing.) ! 
She all at ‘once her beaftly bodyrrais’d 
With doubled forces high above thesground, 
Though wrapping up her wysathed ferasaround. | 


afr. 


a ——— oe 


D 


age or ftern.. Not ufed. l f 
Grapple your, minds to-/lernage of this navy, | } 
And leave your England as.dead midnight fill. | 

i i Shakefpeates 
SreRNuy. adv. [from fern.) In,attern. 
manner; feverely; truculently. = | 
No mountaine lion tore 

‘Two lambs fo fernije 
Sternly he pronounced 

The rigid interdiction. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Yer furethou art not, nor thy face, the fame, T 
Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; : 
Thou look’ ft more fern/y; doft more ftrongly move, |, 
And more of awe thou bear’ft, and ikels of Jove. 
Dryden. 


Chapman. 


Ste’RNNESS. #. f. [from fern) 
1. Severity of look. 
Offtature. huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That fons of men amaz'd their Perane’sdo behold. 
Spenfer. | 
nobie 


no curtefins. Bacon's 
Her, though fer'n years fhe in the fees had laid, 
A nunnery durit reccive and think a maid ; 
And, theugh in childbirth’s labour fhe did lie, 
Midwives would fwear ‘twere but a tympany» Donna 
What mod'rate fep would rake the park or fewsy 
Who among troops of fau!tlefs nymphs can choole? 
| Rofcomman. 
Making his own houfe a flews, a bordel, anda 
fchool of lewdnefs, to initill the rudiments of vice 
into the unwary flexible ycars,of Ris/poor children. 
a3 . oe Souths 
e (Arwen, Dutch, to ftore.]. A ftorepond ; 
a {mall pond where fih are kept for the 
table. . qe 
STEWARD. m f. [ytipand, Saxon. ] 
r, One who manages the affairs of another. 
There fat, yclad in red 


Down to the ground, a comely | fonage, 
’ 


How would he look, tb fee his,work £0 
Wildly, bound up. or how). y 
Should 1, in thele my borraw'd aunts, behold 
The fierane/s of his prefence ! Séuke/peure. 

2. Severity or harthnefs of manners. 
I have flirnnefs in my foul enough 
To hear, of, loldicrs, work. s Dryden’ siClcomenes. 
STE RNON, 2. /-ofirigvors] Therbrealt-bone. 
A foldier was fhot in the brealt through theyfernon. 
_ Wijiman. 


The aét of ineezing, 
Sternutution is a couvulfive haking of the nerves’ 
and mufclesy oceafioned by*anm- irritation of toofe 


in the nottrils. y s Quincy. "That in his hand a white rod manag 
Concerning fi:rautation, or fneexingy and they e fleward was, high diet, ripe of age, 


cufom of faluting upon that motionglitaagenerally’ f 
believed toderive its original from a difeafewwherein 
flerriutation proved mostat, and) tuchwasdieczed died. 


Braun's Vulgar £Errours. 


And in demeanour fber, and in council fige. 
> i Spenfere 

Whilft I have gold, I'll be his Arteara itn. 
Shakepsare’s Timon. 
Take 


` 


STi STI | STI 
oneyou the charge, Bats >i Ta Stic Ke Ue He 


ent of this your land; 1. To adhere; to unite itfelf by itetena- 
‘dy tubsticute, 


) E 


aa ala 


Not as protectors f 


Rather than impute ourmifcatriages to out own 
corruption, we do not flick to atiargn providence 


irfelf. L' Eftr arge. 


Rich. iil. city or penetrating power. i , Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, 
-\.Oriowly factor for anot aine Shake R.c l J will eaufe the fih of thy rivers to flick unto thy and flicks not to aicribe infinity: to duration. Locke. 
eee How is itethat-1 thisof thee? Give ant — fealese tiin Ezek. Phat two bodies cannot be in the famie place, is 

pew, nat: {tewardth: Pa for. thou. maygit be no}... The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward avtruth that no ody any more fricks at, than at 
a Pause ved 4 F “parts of rofes not blown, where the dew fickerb. this maxim, that it isimposhble for the tame'thing 
rov thofe talents the providence o o Bacon. to be, and Aot to be. Roches 
trufted us with, becaufe' we are ver Hs , PP word be- pe into the fheath, wef To flick at nothing for the publick intereft, is 
yn alt mat give an account of them. “Aeon. ae vas there to ruf, or flick fo faft as reprefented as the refined part of the Venetian wit- 
hen å foward defravds his lord, he mutt con- a we fhail not pe able'to draw it readily when dom. Addifin on braly. 
vaive at the'reft ofistinefervants whilethey are need requires. Raleigh. Some fick not to fay, that the parfon and attar- 
lowing the fame pralen sc a ue atin ey fe Ifon your fame our fex a blot has thrown, ney forged a will. Arbuthrote 

> What can bora greater senos an 


RA? sa pny oem thro” malice of your own. Young. 
To be infeparable ; ; to be united with 
Wy: thing. Generally in an all fente, 


one of the fowards and difpenfers of God*s bounty 
to mankind? What can give.a generous, Spirit more 
s cernplaeacts thant to coniider, hat great numbers |. 


12. To be Hopped; ; to be unable to’pro- 
“ceed. 
If we tho leat. . 


th bhiftedce, and the Now does he feel ——We fail |! 
pate to h ust of der Cody u r a i 3 Ve Sufi His fecret murthers flicking ga his hands. But {crew your courage to the Bicking place, 
And we “I not tails ~~ SWiakefpeare’ 8 Macocth. 


poorer è thespaur aeiicy arte. He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of 
2. “Ans apas rof ped, yrs ‘abs nammy, to flick by him whilf the world Ke 
TE keno s ardor Sanderfon. $ 
Toad \ of Suis the Htyand chains | In their quarrels they’ proceed to calling names, 
; aa e “ys = vi [from peed till they light upon onc that is fure tofiicke Swift. 
Sree war : > 


vád: To re upon the memory painfully. 
The pe a a ine nae z The going away of pire which ‘had ‘ftaid fo long, 
e earl of Worceter 


‘Phey never doubted the commons; but heard 
all piiki in the lords houte, and dcGred the names 
of thofe whe. hindered the) jemen between the 
lords and commonsen 1 Glarcndon. 

He threw: the aiias. weapon pafs; d > 
Throygh nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad Bick, mae Dee within’ the lat. 


r yaa paleni of habountythe recaiv'd, bi , Sbak pearc. s Macbeth. 


; adothiyetfiikawithime. acon's' Natural Hiftory. Drydens 
o Pathibfoke thie taffy refign'a aaah if hgn To ftop; to'lofe ne tone 13. To be om Wanrniteds ; to is puzzled. 
Shaka Shi wher None of thofe, ‘who fick at this impediment, Where they fickythey are)not to befarther puz- 
l wign „Shewips thee band ohGg Whave any enemies fo bitter and implacable as they, izled by putting them upony finding, it/out them- 
hath Jifmifs' d us ee pi cy J found iene S Kettlewell. felvese:.. $ wo Locke 
ad cleve dts THONG Spite. bathe I fhudder at the name ! , They will flick long aa part of a demonttration, 
If they are yer vd yes eon 4 dhi r My losd rini backward, and my fault’ring tongue forwantof perceiuing the connexion of two ideas, 
are an a ae fee ery peed ae A Stickrat thefound. Smits Phadra and Hippolitas. that, to one more Agoni foda is as vifible as any 
mitte , 


able to'God fortes" = ots W@alamy't Sermons- h; To refit emiffion. 


things a4 h Locke. 
nan Wherefore could I not pronounce amen? 
STE WPAN. Z (fiom fav and pan] | T had P 


Sauls a little more ‘capacious can take in the 


oft'need'of bleding, and amen «connexion, af a few propohtions ; but if the chain 
A ida EP rha bydi aiT Stuck inemy throat. Sbake/peare’s Mackey. be ah here they flick and gh donee € 
Sri ALi ade ion Ai bium Bat} Ag- | 6. Tobe ‘conftant to; to adhere with firm= f gee Ea 


14. vi Smp kst, -To be painens 
with deformity. 


His fleth is canfumzd away. ehát iticannot Ye 


tim opi Hef fometimes with zo, and sesim ¢ 
The for 


er A upon.” ‘a corrupt that Aeaf” 


With 
imelancholy;"and the latter upon an adon) biai pr N The Joy will Bick by thee, I can affure tlee 


` erugincus*fulphure > ome. ot vedarvg. that: he will not put, Heis by bred. J if feen, and his bones tijat were, not) sy ee cal 
Sra from frbium.’ Shakhpeares Henry , e 2i 
; aats nase asion | " The firft boifbathe a\flicking fat r Ehtit, when | 15- Jo Stick, out. To refufe compliance. 
= violent man: ir ` pei ) the’ Christian proteftion is perfceuted ; and. the To STICK. Voie. {jrercian, Saxon; Peken, 
: of ; inf biu sui ay 5 h (Pecans a rifing arom fin, ‘as he rofe to a new Chrif- ‘Dang, y 
a "hiss; pointe ala ef tian Htewple owe si Mammcond. 
+ Boyal theongs) ani fatrifigesion, ten- Some fick toryou, and loathe tot ‘other fide. Dry- | To tabi ? to pierce with a pointed i lle 
Hoi e T a heepathey could not but conclude thatto bertheir in- ATRD. 
when t 


terek, andy beingforconvinced, puriue it and fck 
i Men > Tillotfon. 
o Weare your oniy friendsi; ; oh ik by us, and we 


Bh e by vous © ` Davenant. 
Dheadvantage willbe omoun fide, if we fick rc 
~ ats efentials.. ame s Freeboldr. 3: To falten by transfixion, 


“Her death! 
pt be troublefome hy bs jogs SD with, JoP Rand beewixe 5 it firt thall pierce my heart t 
or tosa EE EE 


We will be fuck together on his darte 
A am fatisfied to Erin ‘my"time, ra 


Diydin's Tyrennick Love. 
thas tet it fickoyomen, =o + many Le fe gaT o-fet with fomething pointed. 
87 Forremain; not to be lott. 


m A lofty pile they sear 3 
me Proverbial sentences are formed into a vette, The fabrick’s front with cyprefs twigs they ftrew, 
9 To ds they fick Upon the memory. Watts. de x 


Ad fich the fides with boughs of baleful yew. 
Dryden. | 9. Lo dwell upon; not'tó forfake. — 
onan = doftruments long and llen ler are | dette” matter Be Kn ityn the, mind mult Mop and PST eKIN Ess m f [fron ficky.) Ad- 


es and it with labour and |.“ hefive quality’; vifcofit l 
4 pea rm my a Ne 6 eee p” K AE, ti ir Se EN the I quali, 498 utinoufnels 5 
n Suaren,furictaciverfiuel partici- difi iey l Lake fe tenacity. sem? 
za Aaa 3 
io ae 

bes 


The:Heruli, when their old Isindred. fel! fick, 

fuck them with a dagger.’ Gree. 

2."To fix upon a pointed body: as, he 
Ruck the fruit upon his knife. 


` feh, Dutch.) wh ats woven GA 


i by <r 
gE ate Sh 4 country 
their 


P they t hours! I ind ae: 3 or fick 
afer hy 4 “Vall, Bacon Nui lilas. 

pom ~~ ome A ( Migr Pirom glai n Rai thein ge ry t&d, i 
e Some | ier ft kis the Lindied e3 to fexd. 


Dryden 


a Dee as, miri occafional © affections, has To STV CRBE vw a. {from the practice 
on nf biorra ted ies which ithe mind" will more ‘clofely of prizefivhtérs; Who placed feconds with 
ar o, tair array one tp pan. 1% t A i heuss sor iticks to inter pofe occafionally. ] 
The next, a Geld withtaiten: fad 10! To caufe di ficultigs or fcruple. EM TO-A h fid 
i part with one-fde or other. 
3 pe apy ey eins Biel’, This iv the diticulty that flicks with the-moft Fortunes as {be»'sewont,sturn'dofickl 
ai ie Soot thefela, seafonabie of thofejwho; from confcientc, refufc” And for rs foe be ~: to fli bis as 
' Drydensil v w with the sevolution. Swift. , P poau? ashi 
inz ona pateh Hiehenisiane Aaulettneiaas 2. To contell; to, altercate ;. to contend 
ee chelf necklqes | ` nei rather with obitinacy than vehemence. 
. fae ahd Let them go ta `t; and fickle, 
Whether aconclaveorconventicle. Cleawveland. 
Heralds fickley who got who, 
So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 
3. To trim; to play faft and loote ; to 
att a part between oppofites. 
Bb 


£ How" di ow 


ki is a gond point of cunning for 3 manto fhape 
ahe aniwer he wouldvhave inthis own words aad 


i =| “propofitione ; on it page the other party fick the 


Acie. Bacon. 
we The church of adia under pretext of expofi- 


tioniof feripture, doth not fick to add and alter. 
Bacon. 


Auie tama 
7s 


sink ; és, or war with words alone. Pope. 
VoL. II. 


When 


STI 


When herfees'half of the Chriftlans killed, and 
the reit in aifair way of teing routed, He /fickles 
betwixt the remainder of God’s hoft and the race 
of fiends. Dryden. 


STVCKLEBAG. w, /. [properly /tickleback, 
from fick, to prick ; pungitius, Latin. ] 
The imalleft of frefhwater fith. 

A, little fith) called’ a fficklebag, without feales, 
hath his body fenced with feveral prickles. 
Walton's Angler. 


Sticker. 2. /. [from fickle] 

1. A fidefman to fencers; a fecond toa 
duellift; -one wlio: itands to! judge a 
combat. 

Bafilius ‘came to part them, the fick/ers autho- 
rity being unable ‘to ‘perfuade cholerick hearers ; 
and part them he did. Sidney. 

Bafilius, the judge, appointed ficklers and trom- 
pets, whom the others fhould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like fichiers of the war, 
Firft fought t' inflame the parties, then’to poife’: 

The'quarrel lov'’d, but did the ‘caufe abhor; 
And did not ftrike to hurt, but ‘makeia‘noife. 

Dryden. 

2. Anobftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus,' though ‘the grand Pickler for the 
tria prima,yhas this conceffion of the irrefolublenefs 
of diamonds, Boyle. 

The inferior tribe ofcommon women have, in 
moft reigns, been. the profefled /tick/ers for fuch as 
have acted again{t the:true intereft of the nation. 

Addifon’s Frecholder. 

The tory or high church clergy were the greatett 
Siicklers againft the exorbitant, proccedings of king 

ames II. Swift. 

All place themfelves in the lift of sthe:national 
church, though they are great /ticklers for liberty 
of confcience. Swift. 


Sri’ckywedjo [from /ick.] 'Vifcous:;' ad- 
hefive ¥ «glutinous. 
Herbs which Jaftlongeft are thofe of ftrong fmell, 
and with a fficky ftalke °' Bacon's Natura! Hiffory. 
STIFF. adj. [yap Saxon ; Af Danih; 
Syf, Swedith > fifurs Mandick 5. ff, 
Dutch. J] y e preh 
1, Rigid; inflexible refifting flexure ; 


‘not flaccid ; not limber ; not eafily flexi- | 


ble; now pliant. 
They, rifing on fif pinions; tower 
The mid serial ky. ) 
; The glittering robe 
Hung foatiaig loofe, orif with mazy ‘gold. 
iD ted l Thoptfon. 
2. Not foft; not,.giving, way);, not fluid ; 
not eafily, yielding to. the!touch: 
Still lefs and lefs my boiling -fpirits flow 5 
And I grow /tiff as cooling metals do, 
~: ` Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
incorporate, and fo grew. more fif and firmymak- 
ing but one fubftance. Burnet*s Theory. 
3. Strong ; not eafily refifted. ey 
On'd fif gale 
The Theban'fwan extends his wings. ©‘ Denbam. 


4. Hardy; ftubborn; not,eafily fubdued. 
How fiff.is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have ingenious feciing 
- Of my huge forrows ! Better I were diftrad ! 
Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


5. Obftinate ; pertinacious. 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the Aif de- 
fence of any unneceflary cuftom heretofore received. 
Hooker. 
Yield to otneis when there is caufeṣ but,it.is a 
Mime to tand Piffin a fooltth argument Taylor. 
A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 
Stiff to defend their hofpicable laws. Dryden, 
6. Harb ;. not. written with eafe; “con- 
itrained. 


Sify turmal ftyle. Gendibert. 


STIFFHEA'RTED. adj. [ fif and Leart.] 


STI 


7. Formal ; rigorous in certain ceremo- 
-A 4 e ° i 
nies’; not difengaged in’ behaviour 5 


ftarched ; affected. 
The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; 
the Italians iff, ceremonious, and referved: 
; Addifin on Italy. 
«Stiff forms are bad, but let not worfe intrude, 
Nor. conquerart and nature to be rude. © Young. 
8. In Shake/peare it feems to mean, ftrong- 
ly maintained, or afferted with good 
evidence. 
_ This is fiff news. Shakefpeare. 
To Sta FFEN. v'as [pupian, Saxon. ] 
1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible ; to 


make unpliant. 

When the blaf of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair ‘nature with hard-favour’d rage. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

He fiiffened his neck; and hardencd his ‘heart 
from turning, unto the Lord.) 2 Chron. xxxiv. 13. 

The poor, by them'difrobed, naked lie, 

Veil’d with no other covering but'the ky 5 
Expos’d to fif ning frofts, and drenching thowers, 


Which thicken'd air from her ‘black bofom pours. 


Sandys. 
Her eyes grow fiiffen'd, and with fulphursburn. 
Dryden. 
2. To make torpid. s 
Her fff ning grief, : 
Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once, 
Was dull to mine. 
To STI FFEN. V.n. 
1. To grow ftif; to grow rigid ; to be- 
come unpliant. - 
Aghatt, atonifh’d, and {truck dumb with fear, 
I tood ; like briftles rofe my fif ning hair... Dryd. 
Fix’d in aftonifhment I gaze upon thee, | 
Like one juft biaited. by a ftroke from heaven, » 
Who pants for breath, and /tiffens yet. alive ; 
Ir dreadful looks, a monument of wrath... 
Addifcn's, Cato. 
1. To grow hard; to be hardened. 
The tender foil then, /tiffening by degrees, 
Shut from. the bounded earth the bounding, feas. 


. Dryden. | 
3. To grow lefs fufceptive of impreffion ; 


to grow obftinate. 
Some fouls we fee 


Grow hard and /fiffen with adverfity. Dryden. 


Obftinate; ftubborn ; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and /iiff- hearted. 
Ezek. ii. 
Siti’rFLy. adv. [from fif-}] Rigidly ; in- 
flexibly ; ftubbornly. | 
In matters-divine, it is; tilly maintained /tif7y, 
that they have no ftiffnecked force. Hooker. 
I commended them ‘that ttood ‘fo ify for the 
Lord. 2 Efiras. 
The Indian fig of itfelf mu!tiplieth from root to 
root the plenty of the fap, and’ the foftnefs of-the 
ftalk, making the bough, being overloadenand not 
fify upheld, to°weigh down. Bacon. 
STI PFNECKED. adj Ef and neck, | 
Stubborn ; obftinate; contumacious. 
An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over 
fuch an afmy'as fhould tread: down all that tand 
eth’ before'them on foot, and lay onthe ground all 
the /tiffnecked. ‘Spenfer. 
This fiffneck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor-high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. 


Denkam. 

STIFFNESS n, f, [from fifi) 
1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardnefs ; in- 

eptitude to bend. 

‘The fiiffne/s and’ drynefs of iron, to meit, muft 
be‘holpen by moiftening or opening it. Burton. 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is {tub- 
born and inflexible; and the punithment of that 
fiffnes is one branch of the aliegory.  L°Effrange. 


Dryden and Lee. | 


ST kr 


2. Ineptitude to motion} torpidnefs: 


. The pillars of this frame grow weak,, paiT, a 
My finews'flacken, andan icy fifines | | © 
' Benumbs my blood. ' SE i OtEDki bami. 


3. Tenfion ; not laxity. mini A d 
To try new throuds, one mounts into the wind;) 
And one below their cafe or friffne/s notes. . Drydens: 
4. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs ; contumaciouf- 
nefs. . fi Cs hys yadT' 
| The vices of old age haveithe fiffnc/s of ititoo ; 
| and, as it is'the .unficteft time to clearm in,» fó the 
| unfitnefsofit.to unicarn wiil be found much greater. 
) South's Serzsons. 
Firmnefs or fiffne/s of the mindyis not fromiad> 
herence to truth, but jubmiffion to prejudice. t 
l -Lockes 
Thefe hold their opinions with the greaten fif- 
nefs; being generally the ‘moft fierce and firm in 
their teners. ** E JA29 VO) EU Noche, 
3. Unpleafing formality; conftraint. ~ 
All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any: 
of that fliffuefs and conftraint, any of thofe forbid- 
ding appearances, which diiparage the ations of 
the fincerely pious. Atterbury 
6. Rigoroufnefs; harfhnefs. Vygis 
There fill yourfelf with thof moft joyous fights; 
But {peak no word tothe of thefe fad plights,” = 
_/ Which her too conftant ftiffne/s doth conitrains 
bur epinaols& (A mon] 4 Spenfers 
7. Manner of writing not eafy, -but harfh 
„and conftrained. ieda he 
l Rules, and critical obfervations improve a good 
genius, where nature leadeth the wavy provided he 
is not too fcrupulous; -for that will introduce a 
| ffiffnefs, and, affectation, which are utterly .abhors 
| rent from’ all good writing. Feltone 
To STELE. v. as fefoufer, French.] > 
Mare EE LSR Li E Si T H 
|1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air ș 
_,to-fuffocate.. s ‘ike 
Where have you been broiling ? 
— Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not. be.wedg'd in more; 1 am fified 
With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Sbake/peares 
Pray’r againtt his abfulute decree 
No more avails than.breath againtt the wind, 
Blown ftifing. back on him that breathes ir forth. 
à Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the /tiffirig teams of the coals to be 
received into it. l . Boyle. 
Stified wich kiffes, a fweet death he dies. Dryd. 
sit one time they keep their patients fo clofe and 
warm, as almoft to fife them.with care; and, all 
ona fudden, the cold,regimen isin vogue. Bakers. 
1 took nay leave, being half fifled with the clofe- 
nefs of the room. | TAA 
Swift's Account of Partridge’s Deatin 
2. ‘To keep.in.; to. hinder from emiffion. 
Whilft bodies become :colouted! by reflecting: or 
tranfmitting thisior'that fort of rays more copioufly 
rhan the reit, they, ftop.and /ifein themfelyes the 
rays whjch they donot reflect or tranfmit. 
Newton's Opricks. 
3. To extinguit by hindering communi- 
cation. Wh re ie 
4,.To extinguifh by artful or gentle means. 
.. Every reafonable man wiil pay a tax with chear- 
fulness for ftijlingia civil. warrin its birth...” 
»  AAddijon's Freebokdirg 
5- To fupprefs; to'conceals 
1f*t' prove thy*fortune, Polydore, to’conquer, 
Trut me, and let me-know thy love's fuccefs, 
That l may ever after fifle mine. Otzoay's Orphans. 


6.. To fepprefs artfully or fraudulently. 

Thefe conciufidns shave :beenwacknowiledged by 
the difpwer: themf{elvés  till)withdabour andeftudy 
they had fified their fir ft convictions. DnE jo Rogers. 
On thefe two piilargwribourfaieh forever tand 
firm_and.unmoveadle agaialt wall attempts, whether 
of vain, philofyphy,,to better the, doctrine or of 

vainer critici{m, to corrupt ar fije the evidence. 
Waterland. 
s You 
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‘Yeo brand ; 2 mark 


$1 fiPyk 


ST T> 


You sth inthe att of fisting, and concealing | STALL Les adj os [il Dutch. ] Dám 


dur refntment, _ } , 
STIGMA. n. J [A ma, Latin.} 
ics liot iron. 

z. A mark of infamy. - X 


STVGMATICAL. ) adj. 
STivematrex. f Branded or marked 
~yithfemekind 6Finfamy. 
Thou art like a foul mifhapen figmatick, 


fii Heis deformed, crooked; old, and e’er © 
“Viciousyungentic, foolith, blunt,unkind zinn 

~ Stigmatical in making, worfe in mings; i Sbakefps 

ToSriicmatize. v.a.{ figmatijer, Fr. 

from" figna.) To mark with’a brand ; 

_to diigrace with a note of reproach. » 

~ Men of learning, who.take to buiinefs, difcharge 
“at with greater honefty than men of. the woul ; 


becaufe the, former, in.reading, haye beon ufed to fi 


find ‘virtue extolled 


the lat er have’ feen ‘vice triump 
“‘difcountemanceds a rig ig 
De) Soar enthofialts affect’ to fizpmarize the finch 


fand moft elegant authors, both ancient and modern, 


é 


po 


ant, and virtue 


vas dangerous to teligion isn Addisae’s'Krecbslder.) 


teh The privileges of juries» thould: be atcertained, 
andy whyever, violates them» /ligwatiaed sby | peblic 
cenfuree roo pera A lew 9 a p Swi . 
STi var: adj. (from flile.] Belonging to 
the ftile of a dial. Dura ‘ sig tiie 
At fiity-one anda half degrees, which is Lon- 
«dons latitude, imakea marks; and aying'aPruler 
to the center of the plane and to thissmark, draw 
s aline for they filar line. . yt eo) Mexin. 
STILE. x. /. (ytigele, from yagan, Sax. 
to climb. ] neers 
1. A fetof fteps to pals from one e 
to another. ~ 7 i 
There comes my mafter, and another gentleman 
from Frogmare; over'the file thisway.' Shakdp. 
turr erhey draw leveral ways, they be ready to™hang 
themfelves upon every gate or file they come at, 
A L’Eftrange. 


> 


oclofure 


The litt'e ftrutting pile, 
You'fee jut bythe churchsyard file. ` Secift. 
2. (file, Fri] 'A pinto cat the fhadow in 
afun-dial. This fhould rather be /?y/z. 
Ereét the fiile perpendicularly over the tubjti- 
lar line, fo as to make an angle with. the dial plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 


i Moexon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
STILETTO. n. f. {Italian ;filet, Fr.) A 
{mall dagger, of which the -blade ts not 
edged but round, with a fharp point. 
When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired 
one, who, entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould 
affault him as an énémy to the ftate’; and,’ ftab> 
bing him with Piletsorsysleave him "tobe torn by 
ovhers. Hakcewill on Provence, 
To STILL. v. a. [yerllan, Saxon 3’ /illen, 
Dutch. ] 
t- To filence,; to make filent. 
Js this the fcourge of France ? 
Js this the Talbot (o.much frar abroad, 
That with his name the mothers AH their. babes ? 
tio ae" mer p Shak-fpeare. 


[from Pira] i 


”. Mark'd'by the deftinies to be avoided.’ ‘Shakelp. | 
¢ i 


and vice figmatize 5, While] 
eri f l 


Swift. | 1. Silent; uttering no noifes It is.well 


obferved by Junius, that? is the found 

commanding filence... 

We do not att, thatoften,jeft and laugh + 

’Tis.old but true, fill {wine eat all the draught. 

» ste? tae Shakelpeare. 
Your wife Octavia with her modefteyes, 
| And fi// conclufion, fhail acquice no honour, 
Demuring upon mes. Shake/p. Antony and Cleop. 
"The torm was laid, the winds retir'd 
Obedient to thy will ; i 
The fea, that roar’d at thy tommdnd, 
_ Atthy command!wasifiiil. 
2. Quiec; calmi = o S 
Atin when he fpied 

Thusin fill waves of deep delight to wade, 

| Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cried. Spenfer. 

| From hence my linesyand Iydepart 5 

| Tito my foft fill wa'ks, they to my heart; 

Isto the nurfe, they to the child of arts Donne. 

Religious, pleafure: moves gently, and therefore 
conftantly. | It does nor affect’ by“ rapture, but is 

like the pleafure.of bealth, which is fill and ey 

| r ; uth, 
Hope quickens: all the fill parts of life, and 
keeps the mind awake in her moit remifs and in- 
dolent hours. 
= Silius Italicus has reprefented it as a very gentle 
and fill river, in the beauGsul defcription he has 
given of it. Addifor. 
Hew all things liften, while thy mufe complains ! 
Such filence.waits on Philomela’s ftrains 
In fome fill ev’ning, when the whifp’ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, andidies upon the treese Pope. 
3. Motionlefs. ~~. 
Gyrecia fit fill, but with no fill penfivenefs. 
Sidney. 
Though the body really moves, yet not chan sine 
perceivable “diftance with other bodies, as faft as 
the ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing 
feems td ftand fiil, a3 we find in, the hands,of 
clocks. ~ =" 4 Geke. 
That, in this tate of ignorance, we fhort-fighted 
creatures might ‘not miftake true felicity, we aré 
enduwediwith a'powerito fafpend any pitticular 
denr? ‘This isftanding fill where we are not fuf- 
ficient'y affured. 
Thy ftone,-O Sifiphus, ftands fill; 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. 

Stic. n. f- Calm; filence. 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor forent; 
Doth all chewinter time, atfi/l of midnight, 
Walk round,about. an oak with ragged. horns. Shak. 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which 
might give occafiomof altering court or. council up- 
on the change 3 but all things paffed in apil. 

“Bacon's Henry VII 

Strut. adv. (rele, Saxon] 

1. To,this times: till. now. 

Yt hath been ancientlyreported, andia flillreceiv- 
ed, thatextremerappia ates of greatrmultitudes have 
fo rarshed the air, thatwicds Ayingover have fallen 
downe ‘ ij jera Buton. 

Thou, O. matron! oy 
Here dying, to the fhore bait left thy: name: 
Cajeta, fill the place is call’di from thee, 
The nurfe of great Æneas” infancy. . Dryd. Zen. 


i 
| Addison. 


OS a 


: Pope. 


The third fair morn now blaz"d npon the main, 2s Neverthelefs ; notwithftanding.- 


SThEn plaffy fmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
‘She winds were hufh’d, the billows featccly curl’d, 
‘Andra dead filence fiill'd the wat'ry world. Pope. 
2. Toquiet; to appeafe. 
“Ip all refrainings of anger, it is the beft remedy 
to make a man’s {elf belicvey that the -ppertunity 
Of revengesis noteyet come bot that he forefees a 
\time.tor ity and fo. w, fil/himfelf: in thoemean 
ume, and. referve it. l uve Baton. 
31" Tomake motionlefs 
Hie having a full fway over the water, had power 
to fill and con:pofe it, as wel as to move and dif- 
turb3t. wr} PO Wordward. 


ea 


The deGire of fame betrays the: ambitious, man 
into indecencics that lelen his reputation; he is 
fill afraid lett any ofvhis actions:thould be thrown 
away ini private. Addifon, 

3 ‘In‘an increafing degree. 


As God fometimeésaddrefies himfel fin this. man-. 


ner to the,hearts of men sy fa; af the heart willre- 
ceive fuch motions by a ready compliance, they 
will return mace frequently, and /i// more and more 
powerfully. South. 

The moral perfeétions of the Deity, the more 
atteniively we'confider, the moreperfcetly /7il/ thal! 
ws know theme oltterbury. 


Addifon. |* 


Locke. | 


STI 


4.. Always- iever; continually. mo 

Unlets Ged-from heavenrdid by wifion fiil thew 
them what to.do,, they) might do;nothing. | looker. 

My brain I'll prove the female to my fuul, 

My foul the father ; and thefe two beget 
A generation of fill-brceding thoughts. — Shake/p. 

Whom the difeafe of tallting //i//once poffeffeth, 
he can never holdshis peace. Ben Fonfon. 

He told them, that if their king were fiill ab- 
fent from them,.they would ‘at length crown apes. 

oy Davies on Irelande 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could fil do in, 
great quantities, what. they have fomctimes done 
in little. Ah Boyle. 

“Frade begets'trade,: and people.go much where 
many people are already gone: fo men run flilita 
acrowd in the ftreets, though only. to fee. Temples 

The fewer fill you, name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but One, but Harpax is a fcore. Popes 

5- After. that. 

In the primitive church, fuch: asi by: fear being 
compelled, to facrifice'to ftrangé gods, after repent- 
ed; andikept /fil/ the office of preaching: the gofpel.. 

` Whitgiftes 
6. In continuance. T 
1 with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
Andjilikeithe watchful minutes tothe hour, 
Still and anon chear'd/ up the*heavy  timey 
Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare's King Jobe. 
Srity. n. f. [from difil.) A vefiel for 
diftillation’; an alembick. 
Nature’s confetioner, the bee, 

Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy 5 

The fill of his refining mold € 

Minting the garden into gold. Claveland. 

In diftilling hot fpirits, if the head of the fill be 
taken off, the vapour which afcends out of the fill 
will take fire at the flame of a Candle, and the 
flame will'run along the Tapour from the Candle to 
the fill. Netuton's Optichse 

Thiasfragrant fpirit isrohtained) from all plants. 
in the leait aromatick, by, a-cold /fid/, with a-heat 
not exceeding that of fummer.y ArbuthnotomAlime 

To STILL. v. a. [from difri) To diftil; to 
extract, or operate upon,, by diltillation. 


To STILE. vex. [ fille, Latins] ‘To drop ; 


to fall in drops. Out of ufe. ç 
His fceptre “"gainft the, ground he threw, 
And'tears fill'd from him which mov'dall the crew. 
ik vldss Jomyp asd ts Chapmun. 
Short thick fobs, whofe tbund!ring'volleysflvat, 
And roul themfelves-over her. lubric, throat 
Inspanting murmurs, fill'd out ut her breafty | 
That ever bubbling fpring. Crafbuwe 
Stineate riousiad. [tillatitivs, Lat. | 
Falling in drops ;_ drawn by a ftill, 
STYOLATORY X A f lfrom Aikor difil] 
1. An alembick;’ a veffel in whicly diftil- 
lation is performed, 
In all /illatories, the vapour is turned back upon 
itir, by the encounter of the fides of the /fillatory. 
i Bacon. 
2.’ THe room in which fills are placed ; 
laboratory; ren i 
Alloffices that requiresheat,„as kitchens, fil- 
latcri«s, koves, fhould be meridional. 
Wotton’s Architeftures 
Thefe are nature's flilfatories, in whofe caverns 
the afcending vapours ‘are congealed to that uni- 
vería aquavite, that good freth’ water. 
More againft Athcifine 
STILLBORN. adj. [fil and iHay Born 
lifelefs ; dead in the birth. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be fillborr, and that we now poficft 


The utmost man of expectation, we are , 
A body {trong enough to equal with the king. 
Shakc/peares 


Many cafualties. were but matter. of {cnic 5 as, 
whether a child were abortive or /fil/hors. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality 
The pale affiftants on each other ftar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing Words propar'd 3 
Bba The 


STI 


T he fillborw founds upon the’ palate hung, 
And died imperfect on the falt’ring tongue, 
I know a trick to make you thrive; 
O, “tis /a'quaint device ! 
Your filldorm poems. fhall revive, 
And fcorn to wrap up fpice. Swift. 
Striiicioe. af { fillicidium, Latin. } 
A fucceifion of drops. 

The /illicidles of water, if there be water enough 
ta follow, will draw themfelves into a fmall thread, 
becaufe they willnotdifcontinue. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

STitirem pious.’ adji [from fillicide.] 
Falling in drops. 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in 
fome places not onlike the ftirious” or ftillicidious 
dependencies of ice. Brown. 

STILLING., n.f. [from fill] 

r. The act of ftilling. 

2..A ftand for cakks. 

STILLNESS. n. f [from jill.) 

x. Calm; quiet; filence; freedom from 
noife. 

How fweet the’moonlight fleeps'upon this bank! 
Here will wesfit, and let thefounds of manick 
Creep in our ears':) foft filinefs-and the night 
Become:the touches of fweet harmonys « Shakefp, 

When black clouds draw downrthe lab’ring fies, 
An horrid ffil/nefs firft invades the ear, 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear.» Dryden. 

Virgil, to heightén the horrour of /Eneas’s paff- 
ing by this cOaft, has prepared the reader by Caje- 
ta's funeral,’and the flillnefsof the night. Dryden. 

. If a houfe be om fires,thofe, at next-doormay 
efcape, by the fillne/s of the weather. Swift. 
2. Habitual filence ; taciturnity. 

The gravity and /tillnefs of your youth 

The worldhath noted, , Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
STMLisTAND. 2 f. [filland flani. } Ab- 
fence of motion: 

The tide, fwell’d' up unto his height, 

“Then makes a fill fłaad, running neither Way. Shak. 
Ser’ LLY. adv.\(from fik] 
si Silentlysonotioudly. 


Dryd. 


From camp to camp, through theifoul\womb of 


night, 
The bea of either army filly founds. 


y i “Calmly ; not, tumultuoutly.. 

StiLrs. m/f. _[ fyltor,s Swedrh ; ; felten, 
Dutch ; yzéælcan, Saxon. ] Supports on 
which boys raife themfelves when they 
walks « «210! 

Some could not be content to walk: upon the 
batclemenis; "bat they mut put themfelves ‘upon 
files. Howel’s Englatid’s Tears. 

Theheron, anid fuch lke fowl! that live oF fithes, 
walk on long Ai/talike.thepeople inthe martheés. 

More againfi SAlbeifm. 

Men muft not walk upon files LE franye. 

To STYMULATE. vs a. [ fimulo; Lat. ] 

t. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite, by fome 
pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.]) ‘Toexcite a quick fen- 
> ation’ with a derivation ‘towards the 
part. 

Extreme ‘cold fimulates, producing firft a ‘ri- 
our; and then a glowing heat; thofe things which 

Fata in the extreme degree excite pains 
Arbuthror on Dict. 

Some medicines lubricate, and others both lu- 

“Bricate and: fiimu/ate. Sharp. 
STIMULA TION eäe fol fimulatios Latin. ] 
Excitements; »pungency. 

‘Some polidns! from the fecret Rimulations of 
vanity orenvy, defpile avaluable book, ‘and throw 
contempt upon it by wholefate.) Warre on rhe Mind. 


TS TING. v. a. preterite J flung or 
ylang s- participle paflive laug or fiting. 


Sbake/p. Henry. 


STA 


pangan, Saxon’; frungen, fore pricked, 
flandick.] 
1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 
out, as chat of wafps or {corpions. 
The fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 
With fining checker’d lough; doth fing a child | 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
That fnakes and vipers fling, and tranfmit their 
mifchief ‘by the*tail, is. not eafily to be yuftified ; 
the poifon lying about the teeth, and cofimuni- | 
cated by the bite. Brown. 


2. To pain acutely. 
His unkindnefs, 
That ftript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right 
To his doghearted daughters ; theft things ing him 
So venomonfly, that burning fhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Stake/peare. 
No more I wave 
To provethe hero.—Slander ings the brave. Pipe 
eas lath apply. Pope. 
Stina. n.f. [from the verb. ] 


1. A fharp biti with which fome ‘animals 
are armed, and which is commonly ve- 


nomous. 
Serpents have venomous teeth, which aresmif- 
taken for their: /fing. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 
His.rapier was a hornet’s flings. ` 
It wasa very dangerous thing; 
For if he chanc’d to hurt the kings 
Tt would be Jong in healing. 
z. Any thing that gives pain. 
The Jews receiving this book originally with 
fuch fing in it, fhews that the authority was high. 
Forbes. 


Drayton. 


3.. The point in the laft verfe. 
It is not the jerk or /fing of an epigram, nor the 

feeming contradiCtion of a poor antithefis. Daen: 

4. Remorfe of confcience. 

STa'nciLy. adv, {from ftingy.] Covet- 
oufly. 

STti’nciness, n.f. [from /fingys] Ava- 
rice; covetoufnefs ; niggardlinefs. 


“‘Sri’nciess. ‘adj. [from fting.] Having 


no, fting. 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it /ing/e/s. 
Decay.of Piety. 
STIN Goin. y. [from the tharpnefs of the 
vtatte.] . Old beer. © Avcant word. 

‘Sti’ney. adj. [a low cant word. In this 
word, with its derivatives, the g is.pro- 
nounced as in gem,] Covetous 5 nig- 


gardly.;. avaricious. 

A fingy natrow-hcarted fellow, that had adea?! 
of choice. fruit, had,-not the beart to touch, ititill 
itrbegan ta be rotten. ye Eflrange. 

He relates it only by parcels; and won't give us 
the whole ; which forces me ‘to befpeak his friends 
to engage him 'to lay afide that Hng} humour, and 
gratify the'pablick ationce, 

sirbuthnot’s Hiflory ef Jobn Bull. 

To STINK. v. n. preterite J ftunkior flank. 

(jtinân, Saxon ;./fincken, Dutch.]},; To 

emit an. offenfive {mell, -commonly a 
{mell of putre faction. 

Johny it will be Zinking law for his breath. Shak. 

When the children“ of Ammon faw that they 
frank. before: David; they fent and’ hired Syrians. 

2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou; to leave thy mother for 
a natty /finking goat! LE frange. 

Mod of fmells want names; fweet and finking 
férve our turn for thefe ideas, which i is little morc 
thin to call them pleafing and difpleafing.s — Locke. 

Chloris, thrs*coftly way to flink give o'er, 

"Tis throwing fweet into a common fhore; 

Nor all Arabia would fufficient be 3 

Thou fmell't not of thy tweets, they fink of thee. 
Granville. 


Shake/p. 


STI 


STINË. a. aS [from ithe verb. J faape si 
, fmel!.; 3) 

Thofe flinks which the noiril Rraight Jia are 
not mont, pernicious 5 but fuch ‘aits ‘a5 Have fome 
fimilitude with man's: ‘body,’ and for betray” the 
fpirits. \ Bacon's Natural Hifttry. 

They harea fin şs and fuch proportions fall, | 
That, likea fink, tisnothing tothempatls. ‘Dryd. 

By what criterion do yeveaty d? ye thinks | 3 < 
If this.is priz;d for {wectnels, that for, (isk 2. Pipes 

STINKARD. 2./..[fromyfing.}o.A mean 
ftinking paltry. fellow s-ot seem wh 

STINKER. 2. f. [from fink.) Something 
intended to offend by the fmell. 

The air'may be purified by burning of finkpote 
or finkers i ‘in contagious lanes. i Harvey, 

STI NKINGLY. adu. [ from inking. ] 
With a‘ftink. 


Canft thou believe thy IRENA lifes! Vs 
So: fiinkingty depending > © rea 
Strnrpor. wi f. [Pinko and" po] "An 
artificial compofition offenfive to the. 
fmell. 


The air may be purified by fires, 96 pitch ar. 
rels, epre aAa in, close places, by, burning of /iink- 
otsa » Harvey. 
oSTINT. va. [ pote Swedith; funta, 
"TMlandidls J ‘To bound ;:. to limit} to 
, confine ;, -to reftrain., to ‘ftop. 

The reafon hereof i is theend which he. hath. pro- 
pofed, and the law whereby his wifdom hath fiinted 
the effects of his power in fuch fort, that it doth 
not work infinitely, but» -correfpondently, | unto that 

_end for which it worketh. _Haker. 
"Then hop¢lefs, heartlefs, “gan the cunning thief 
Perfuade us die, to fizta all further ftrife. Spenfere 
Nature wifely’ fints-our appetite,» 
Aind Sawee noimore than undifturb’d delight. 

"3 ‘Dryden. 
bowl hall £ not ini abite to betenuste the latitude of 
ithe curfe upon the earth, or flint it only to the 

production of wecds; but give it its full [cope; in 
an univerfal diminution of the fruitfulnefs.of the 
earth. Woodward. 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo poor‘in 
his attributes; for fined in this knowledge, that a 
Pagan might-hope to,conceal his‘ perjury from: his 
notice. 3 Addifox. 

Few-countries which, if;well cultivated, would 
not fupport double their inhabitants ; and yet fewer 
where one third: are not extremely inced i in necet- 
faries. Swifte 

She flints them in their meals and'is very feru= 


pulous of what they eat and drink, and ‘tells them | 


how many fine fhapes fhe has {cen {poiled in “her 
time, for want of fuch care. Law. 
STANT. af. [from the verbs] 
beeLimit ; bound ; reftraint. 

We' mutt ‘come ‘at the length to fome paufe : 
for if every thing were to be defired tor fome other 
without any flint therevcould be'no certain end 
propofed unto our actions; we fhould go on we 
know not whither. Hooker. 

The exteriors of mourning, `a decent funeral, 
and black habits, are the | ufual (ints uf common 
hufbands. Dryden. 

2. A proportion ; a quantity aligned. 

Touching the fint or meafure thereof, rites and 
ceremonies, and ‘other external things of the like 
natufe; being ‘hurtful: unto the church, either in 
refpect of theirquality, or in regard of their num- 
ber; tn the’ former there could be no doubt or 
dificulty what would be done; thcir deliberation 
in the latter was moredifficule. Hookers 

Our flint of woe 
Is common ; every day ‘a’ failor’s wife; 


The mafters of (ome merchant, and the merchant, 


Hayerjuft our theme of woe. Shake/peare. 
He that gave the hint, 
This letter’ for to print, 
Muft alfo pay the fint. Denbam. 


How much wine drink you in a day? my fint 
in company is a pint at noon. Squi/te 


STIPEND, 


STI 


STIPEND. “me fA [i Pipendium, Latin. }) 


Wages ; fettled pay. 


. . Allthe earth, > l l 
a Her kings and arch their tributaries 5 
‘People and nations pay them hourly /fipends. 

St. Paul's zeal was exprefied in»preaching with- 
sy Out any Offerings or fipenc. Taylor. 
STIPE NDIAaRY. adj. [ fipendiarius, Lat.] 
ev Receiving falaries ; performing any fer- 

““vice'for’a Rated price. Fit 
His great fipendiary prelates came! with’ troops 

M of cvil appointed horfemen not half full. 


Knolles’s Hiftory. 4 
Place re€tors in the remaining churches;which | 


~ are now férved only by ftipendiary curates.. Swift. 


Bde y 
‘Stipe’npiary. mf. [fipendiaire, Fr. 
fripendiarius, Latin.] One who.performs 


any fervice for afettled payment. ` 


see Whis whole country isecalled theskingdom of | 


eo (Tunis;. theérking whéredf is a-kind of fipendiary 


_ unto. the Turk: M A Abbat. 

TEDi If thou art become 

. “A tyrant’s vile fipendiary, with grief 
Thatvalour thus triumphant] behold, $ 


Which after all'irs danger and brave'toil, 
Deferves no'honour from theigods or men. Gilewer. 

Sri’prre. See Styrric. 

To STIPULATE: %. n. [ fipulor; La- 
tin; /fipuler, Freneh.)] ‘To contract’; to 
bargain ; to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negieted their mari- 
time affiirs; for they fipulated with -the Cartha- 
ginians to furnifh them with hips for tranfport 

n and war. 7 , Arbuthnot. 

STIPULA TION. n. f. [flipulation, French; 
from flipulate.] . Bargain. 

We'promife obediently. to» keep, all ‘God's com- 
mandments ; the hopes given by the gofpel depend 

i on ouriperformance of that fipudsricn. Rogers. 

StrpuLa‘ror. n. /.' One who contracts 
or bargains. t 

Yo STIR. w.a. [yeiptan, Saxon; flocren, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To move ; to remove from its'place: 

> My foot I had never yet in five days been able 
to fiir, but ag it was lifted. Timple. 

4 saa, Other fpirits nt mp 
Shoot throagh their treQs,and diftant'mufeles fill: 

+ This fov’reign, by his*arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends hid minifters abroad ; 
Swiftvand obedient tò histhigh command, 

e “Dney fir a finger, or they"tifte hand. Blackmore. 

2. To «gitate’; to bring into’debate. 

Preferve the right of thy place, bot ir ‘not quef- 
“tions of jurifdiGtion ; “and "rather affumie thy right 
In filence than voice it' with claims. Bacon. 

One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that 
Nature ought to be determined according to: the 

* common. law, is.of greater weight than: many cafes 
to the contrary, whercin the. queftion was not 

fired; yea, even though it thould be firred, and 
tke contrary. afirmed. Fale. 
3+ To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 
s With him is come’the mother queens 
An Are Sirriny himito blond and)ftrifes Sbake/p. 
Ifyou, fir thefe daughters\hearts 
Again their father, fool me not fo much 
To, bear it tamelys a A. King Lear. 
Neftor next beheld 
The fubtic Pylian, orator range up and-downe the 


«field, 
Enivatteiling his men at armes, and -firring all to 
lowes. Chapman. 


4. To raile; to excite. 
‘fue toldicrs dove her brother's memory, 
Amhtee her fake hme mutiny will fir. Dryden. 
=. To S112 up. ‘To incite; to animate ; 
7 . . H fe. eh Al -5 4 
to infigare by inflaming the paffions. 
» TSS would Rem a dangerous commiffion, and 
Were) tor wp all the Icih in rebellion. 
6 | Spenfer's Ireland. 


Ben Fonfon.f 


LSTI 


_~ The greedy thirft of royal erowns 
That-knows-no kindred, no regardsy no right, 


Stirr'd Porrex wp to put his brotherdown. Spen/er. | 
““The'words‘of Judas were very good, and able to | 2, Commotion; 


Jir thempzp towalour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 


Havmgyovercome and thruft him jout of his 
kingdom) he firred-up the Chrittians and Numi- 


dians againft him. Kriolles. 


The vigorous, pirit of Montrofe Jirred him upi 


to:make fome attempt, whether he had any-help 
Or nos 5 


firs him up to fo notable aidefigne „ige 4) 
Mcre-again? Ay.vifm. 
Thou with rebel infolence didft dare 
To own and to proteét that hoary rufhan, 


To ftir the faétious rabble up to arms. Rewe. 


6. To: Srir-up. To-putin action ;.to-ex-, 


“cites to quicken. 
Hell is mdved for'thee; ‘to meet thee at thy 
coming 5° it firreth up the dead for thee. 
Vfaiah, xiv. Q. 
Such mirth/the,jocund flute‘or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofeunletter’d hinds. 


conftant'bodily labour. 
The ufe‘of the paffions is to fir wpithe mind 


and put it upon ation,» toyawake the underftand-. 


Addifon. 


ing, and.tovenforce ‘the will 
To Stir. ven 
1. To move one’s felf; to 'go out of the 
place; ‘to change place. 


No power he kad to ffir, nor will to rife. Spenfer. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind, 


on the other fide of the hill; the falfehood, of 


which would have been manifeft as-foon ‘as they 
fhould move from the place where they were,.and 
from whence they were not to flr. Clarendon. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melan- 
choly, who fancies himfelf to be glafs, and fo is 
afraid of /firring ; or, taking himfelf to be-wax, 
dares not let the fun thine upon him. Law, 


2. To be in mozion; not to be ftill';) to 


pafs from inactivity to motion. 

Theegreat» Judge of all. knows every different 
degree:of human improvement, from thefe weak 
Jiixrings and tendencies of the will, which have not 
yet formed themfcives into regular purpofes, to 
the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

, Addifon's SpeEator. 
3. To become the objeé of notice. 

If they happen toyhave any:fuperiour chara@ter, 
they fancy, they have aright ;to. talk freely upon 
every thing that firs or appears. Watts. 

4. To rife in the morning. This is a col- 


loquial and familiar nfe. 

If the gentlcwoman ‘that’ attends the general's 
wite te firring, tell her there’s One Caffio entreats 
of her’a little favour'of {peech. Sbzhefp. Orbello. 


STIR. xa /. [ fur, Renick, a battle ; 


sfturf, noife, Welfh.] 
1. Tumalt ; .buitle. 
What hallooing and what fir is this:to-day ? 

Thefe are my matesy. thatemake their wills their 

law, 

Have fome unhappy paffenger in chace. Sbake/p. 
Tumultuous firs upon this ftrife enfuc. Drayton. 
He ‘hath fpun a fair thread, to makeiall this fir 

for fuch a neceffiry as no man ever denied. >i; 

Bp. Brambail. 
Tell, faid the foldier, miferable fir, 
Why all thefe words, this clamour, and this fir? 
Why. do difputes in wrangling {pend the day ? 
Desham. 
Thesgreat firs of the difputing world are but the 
conflicts ofthe humours. Glanville. 
After. all this ir about them, they are good for 
nothing. Tillotfon. 
Confider, after fo much fir about genus sand 
fpecies, how few. words we have yet fettled defini- 
tions of. Locke. 
Silence is ufually worfe than the ficrceft and 
loudeft accufations ; fince it proceeds from a Kind 
of numboefs or ftupidity of confcience, aud an ab- 


bi Ciarendon. | 
The improving of his own, parts:and happinefs 


Miiton. | 
To firu vigour in him, ‘employ‘him in fome! 
Locke.: 


STAI 


folate daminiomobtained, byin: over-thefout; To", 
that it {bail not, fo, much»as\dareyto complain or 
make a fir, South Sermon So 
publick difturbance ; tu- 
multuous diforder ; feditious- uproar. 
Whenfoever the earl fhall die, all thofe lands are: 
to come unto her majefty ; he is like to makea 
foul fir there, though ‘of-himfe!f-of no power, yet 
through fupportance of fome others who-tie- in the 
windser) » | Spenjer’s Ireland. 
He’ didemake*thefe firs, grieving: that the-name 
of.Chritt wasiatiall brought. into'thofemparts. Abbot. 
Being advertifed of fome firs, raifed by histun- 
natural fons in England,:he departedout.of Ireland 
without a blow. . . Davies. 
Raphael, thou: heart what fir on earth 
Satan, from hell. \fcap’d through the darkfome gulf, 
Hath rais'd.in’Paradife, and. how.difturb’d : 
This night tke human»patr. Milton, 
3. Agitation of thoughts 5 confacting paf- 
fion. | 
[obs Hë did keep ES 
The deck, withiglovey or hat, or Irandkerchie¥ 
Still -waving,-as»the firs iand fits of ’s»mind 
Could beftyexprefs how:flow his foul fail’d on, 
Flow twift his hipe Shakepeare s\Cymbelines 
Strrrious. agi. [from fiiria, Lat. } Re- 
fembling icicles. 
Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in: 
fome places not much unlike the /firiows or pftilli- 
Cidious dependencies of ice. Browun's Vulgar Erre 


STIRP.-n/f. [ firps, Latin.) Race; fa- 
mily’; generation, Not ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that Jand, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families ‘and 
firps. x Spenjere. 

Democracies’ are lefe fubject "to fedition tham 
when there\are(/irps of nobles. ' | E 1 Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame»reforted hithe: ; 
of whom we have fome jiirpsand Jitte twibeswith 
usat this.ddys,. y i Bann. 

STIRRER. asf. [from firs} 
I. One who is in motion ;,one who puts 
In. motion, |: 

2. A rifer in the morning. , 

Come on; give ‘me. your hand, Sir; an early 
|> flirer. akefpeare» 
3. An inciter > ‘an inftigator, 
4. STIRRER wp. An inciter; an inftigator- 

A perpetual fpring, not’ found elfewhere but in 

the Indles/only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbour- 
hood, the life and'ftirxer up of nature in a perpetual 
activity. Raleigh » 

Will, it, not reflect on, thy chara€ter, “Nic, to 

turn barreter in:thy old-days; `a firrer up of quar 
| rels-betwixt thy neighbours? Arbuthrote 


Stirrup. 2. f..fpegenap, yeinap ; from 
yzigan, Saxon, to climb, and nap, 2 
cord.]. An iron hoop. fufpended by a 
ftrap, in which the horfeman fets his 
foot when he mounts or rides. ` 

Neither ts his manner of mounting unfeemly, 
though he lack fiirrups ; for In'his getting up, his 
horfe.is; fill goings) whereby hesgaincth way'r and 
therefore the jirrup,was,called. fo in fcorn,.as it 
werc a ftay to get up; being derived of the old 
Englifh word fiy, which is to get up, or mount. 


Spenfere 
Haft thou not kife’d my hand, and held my 
flirrup ? Shake/peare.. 


His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddie, the 
fiirrups of no kindred, Shak. Taming of tke Shrew 
My friend, judge not me, 
Thou feeftl judge not thee. 
Between the fiirrup and the ground, 
Mercy. I aik'dy mercy 1 found.) «Camden's Remo 
At this the knight began to chcar up, 
And raifing up himfelf on firrup, 
Cried out, Vitoria. Hadibrar. 
To STITCH... v. a. [Jicken Danith; 


ficken, Dutch] 
3. To 


ST O 


1. To few ; to work with a needle on any 
thing. | 
2. To join; to unite, generally with fome 
degree of clumfinefs or inaccuracy. 
Having fiitched together thefe animacyerfions 
touching architeture and their ornaments. FS cgron. 
3. To STITCH wp. To mend, what was 
rent. 
It is in. your hand as well to fitch up his"life 
again, as it was before to rent it. Sidney. 
1 with aneedle and thread fitebed up'the artery 
and the wound. s Wijmans Surgery. 
To Strircu v.z. To prattife needlework. 


StitcH. nf. [from the verb,] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through 
any thing. | | 

2. {from j-cician, Saxon.] A ‘fharp lanci- 
nating pain. 

If you defire the fplecn, and will Tiugh yourfelf 
into fiitches, follow met ‘yond’ gullMalvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelftb Night. 

A fimple bloody {putation of the lungs is differ- 
enced from a pleurify, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a ffirch. Harvey on Confumptions. 

3. A link of yarn in knitting. 
There fell twenty fitcbes in his ftocking. 
Motteux. 
4. In Chapman it feems, to mean furrows 
or ridges. 
Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here 
and there, 
And turn'd up fiscbes orderly. Chapman's Iliad. 
ç. In the, following line, allufion is made 
to a knit ftock. 

A fiitch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below, the jaw, 
Such wrinkles.as, a fkilful, band. would draw 
‘For an old grandam ape. an Dryden. 

Sti’TcHERY. nf. [from Aitek] Needle- 
work. Inicontempt. 

Come lay afide your ffitchery.; play the idle 
houfewife with me thisafternoons | Shuk. Othello. 

STA TCHWORT. am fa ([anthemis:]} Camo- 
mile. Ainfworth. 
STET uX. infe [ fedie, Mandick; geð; 
hard, Saxon.} An anvil; the iron/body 
on which the’ {mith forges his work.» 
‚< ,My imaginaiions are as foul 
As Vulcan's fithye:. Shatefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To. STAVE. +v. av [fuppofed of the fame 
original with few.) 
1. To ftuff up’clofe. 

You would admire, if you faw them five it in 
their frips! À Sandys's Journey. 

2.°To make hot or*faltry: 

His.chainber wasitommonly ftiaediwith friends 
or fuitors of one kindyor other.» Wotton. 

STI VER. 2. f.[Dutch.] A, Dutch coin 
about the value, of a,halfpenny. 
STOAT. 2./. A {mall ftinking animal. 
Sto'can. 2. Jf. dit 3 ftochayErfe.} 0 An 
attendant ; aewallet-boy’; one who runs 
at a horfeman’s foot’; a horfeboy. “Nor 
in ufe * 4 
He holdeth himfe!f a gentleman, and fcorneth 
to work, which he. faith is the lifeof a peafant ; 
but thenceforth becometh an horfeboy or a ffecab 
to fome kern, inuring him(elf_ to” his fword, ahd 
the gentlemanly tradeofi ftealing. Spenfer. 
STOCCA‘pO. nsf [ froccato; from foce, a 
rapier, Italian.) A’ thruft with the ra- 
1er. 
You fand on diante, your palles, ficccados, and 
T'know noc what. Shat AY. Wives of Windfor. 
STOCK. 2.) /"{fcoc, Saxon; frock, Dut. 
efoc, French.) 
1. The trunk ; the body of a plant. 


» 


3. A log; a poft. 


4. A man proverbially ftupid. 


5. The handle of any thing. 
6. A fupport of a fhip while it is building. 


7. [frocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruft ; a. 


STO 
“That furious beat 
Hie precious horn, fought of his enemles, 
Strikes in the flock, ne thence can be releas'd. Spenf. 
There is nope of a tree, if cut down, that it 
wiil fprout again, though'the root wax old in the 
earth, andthe flock die in the ground. Fob, xiv. 8. 
2. The trunk into whicha graft 1s inferted. 
The cion over-rulcth the fock quite; and the. 
flack is paffive only, and giveth aliment but no: 
motion to the grafte, Bacan. 
As fruits ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On faivaze firks infe:ted, learn to bear 3 
The furet virtues thus from paffions fhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour wosking at the root.) Pope. 


That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 
When all our'fathers-worfhipp'd frocks and Rones, 
Forget not. j Mi:ieon. 
Why all this fury? What's the matters ` 
| That oaks'muft come from Thrace to dance ? 
Muk ftupid' ftocks be taught’ to’ fatter ? 
And is there no fuch wood in France? Prior. 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reftraint to tie, 
That neither I may fpeak nor think at all, 
But likea ftupid flock in filence die? Spenfer. 
While we admire 
This virtue and this moral difcipline, 


Let ’s be no ftoicks, nor-no flocks. Shakepeare. 


Freth fupplies of thips, +- 
And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 
Or new from flocks were fall’n into the road. Dryd. 


ftoccado. 
To fee thee here, to fee thee theres; *to fee thee 
pafs thy puncto, thy fock, thy reverfe. -= ‘Sbake/p. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat; a 
clofe neckcloth. Anciently a cover for 
the legs. 
Vis lackey, with a linen flock on one leg, and a 
kerfey boot hofe on the other. l 
Shake(peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
g. A race; a lineage; a family. 
Say what ffock he fprings of.— ¥ 
—The noble houfe of Marcius. Shak. Coriolanus. 
His early virtues to that ancient flock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 
Waller. 
The like thall fing 
All prophecy, that of the royal fock 
Of David, fo 1 name:this king, thall rife 
A fon, the woman's feed. Milton. 
Thou ‘haft-fcen one world begin and end, 
And man, as from a fecond fock.proceed. Milton. 
To no:human /ock 
We owe-thiis fierce unkindnefsi3) but the rock; 
That.cloven rock, produc'd thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddcfs, nor thy feck 
From. Dardanus ; but in fome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. 
Tule Denbam. 
10. The principal; capital ftore.;-fand 
already provided. 
E Prodigal men 
Feel not theirown'fcchwafting. Ben Yorf, Catal. 
Ler the ‘exportation of home ‘commodities, be 
more in’ valu ‘than the importation of foreign, fa 
thé fock'of "the kingdom hal yearly increafe ; for 
then the balance of trade moft be returned in mo- 
ney Or bullion. “Paton's Advice to Villicrs. 
A king, againft’a form, mult foréfee’ to a 
convenient fock of treafure. Baton. 
"Tis the place’where God promifes and delights 
to difrenfe larger proportions of his favour, that he 
| may fix a mark of honourjon his fanétuary, sand 
recommend it to the fons of,mcn, upon the fock of 
their own intereft as well as his‘own glory. .Seusd. 
Some. honour of .your own, acquites 
Add to that eck, which juftly we beftow, 
Of thofe bleit thades to whom you all things owe. 
Dryden. 


11. Quantity; ftore ;, body. 


1z. A fund eftablithed by the government, 


To Stock. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To ftore ; to fill fufficiently. 


4. To Stock ùp. | To extirpate. 


STO i 


Vet wae thé not Profufe, bur feart CIPA © i 
And wifely manag'd that thefeck*might Lant) 
Vhatiall might be fupplied, and- Mesat grie ves} 
When crowds appear’d, Me had nat, to, relieyc i 
Which to prevent, fhe fill increas’d her fore te 
Laid up, and fpar'd, that the might give ane 
‘ 1 hy D5 ene 
Beneath one law bees lives) LID) 
And with one common, feck their traffick driver. 
All is the ftate’s, the ftate provides for all, 5 
peas ~ Ln Dryden's Gargita 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey 51% °° 
‘But oftner bring the nation'to decay, = wi m 
And fweep the'prefent /iock and tuture hope away. 
| Dryden. 
If parents die without aually transferring their 


right co another, why does it) not) return tothe, 


common gock of mankind. © Locks. 
When we broughtit out, it'tóok fuch a‘quan- 
tity of rair' into its lungs, that it {welied’ almok 
twice as big as before 3° and-itiwas perhaps on this 
fcck.of airthatit lived a minute longer the fe- 
».cond time.’ hs Addijon onTaaly. | 
Be'ready to.give, and glad tovdittribute, byifer- 
ting apart fomething out of thy fiak for the ufe of 
fome charities. oa o aeterbury. 
Of thofe ftars, which our imperfedtieye 
Has dooin'd'and fix'd'to one eternal ky, 7)" 
Each, bya native flock of honour great, = T | f 
| May dart rong influence, and difufe kind heat. 
| Pricre | 
They had‘law-fuits; but, though they {pent l 
their income, they never mortgaged the fock.. 
aot © ROBI Arbuthnot. 
. She has divided part of her etate amongft them, vd 
that every one may be charitable out of thcir own | 
frock, and each of them take it in their turns to | 
provide for the poor and fick of the parifhe Law. A 
He propofes to himfelf no {mall fock of fame-in 
future ages, in being the firft who has undertaken 
this defign. Arbuthncte 


of which the value rites and falls by ar- 


tifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and flocks was in 
the hands of thofe who had been plundering the 
publick. Swift. 
Statefman and patriot ply alike the flocks, x 


Peerefs and butler fhare alike the box. Popes 


If a man will commit {uch rules to. his memorys 
and ftock his. mind with portions of {cripture an- 
(werable to all: the heads of duty, his confcience 
can never be at a lofs. . Soutbe 

I, who before wich fhepherds in,the groves -< 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

Manur'd the glebe, and flock'd the fruitful plain. 
Dryden. 
_.. The worldsbegun to be ffocked with people, and 
humaninduftry drained thofe uninhabitable places. 
i i | » i Burnet. 
Springs and riyers are by large fupplies conti- 
| nually flocked with water. > a Woedavard. 
2. To lay-up in ftore: as,» he frocks what 
he ‘cannot ufe. i 
3. To put in'the Rocks. Sec Stocks. | 
|> Call not your ftocks for me: I ferve the kings 
On whofe employment } Was fent to yous ^ w 
You thall do fmall refpe&, thew too bold malice 
» Againit thewgrace.and perion of my,matter, / 
Stocking his meffenger. Sbhake[peare’s King Lear. 


The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, but 
ficks ap her roots. Decay of Preys 
STo’cK Dove. u. fı [ palumbes.} Ringdove. < 

Stockdoves and turtles tell their‘ain'rous*pain, * ~ 
And; from the lofty clmsjoflove complain: Dry. 
SrofewrisH. mf. ( feckevifeh, Dith 
Dricd cod, folcalled from its hardnefso T” 
STOCKGILLYF LOWE Re fhe “ty (leucoium, 
l Latin] A plant. ` ‘Miller. 


STOCKING 


in ee enc * 


-  ficckingsy and money for his foldiere: 


- S/T O 


STOCKING. nef [The original word 
feems to bes /feck'; whence frocks, a pri- 
fon for the legs: be in the’old lan- 
guage, made the plural /focken, which 
was ufed for a pair of /focks or. covers 
forthe legs. Stockex was in time taken 
for a fingular; ‘and pronounced focking. 
‘tie like ‘corruption has happened to 
chick, chicken, chickens.) The covering 
of the leg.. | r 
In his firit approach before the lady he will come 
tovher in: yellow fockings, and ‘tis a-colour: fherab- 
hors. Shake/peare. 
- By the loyalty of. that town he: procured, thoes, 
Clarendon. 
+ Unlefs we thould expect that nature fhould make 
jerkins andi flocking: grow outiof the ground, what 
could the ‘do better than:afford) us fo fit materials 
for cloathing as the wool of theep ? 
ay sanel ynn i be More againft A:beifm. 
~ Herfpent half a day to look for his odd forking, 
whenthe shad: them both upon a leg. L°Efrange. 
L At am’rous Flavio is the focking thrown ; 
Thatovery night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 
The families ot farmers live in filth and nafti- 
nefs, without a thoeor ffocking to their feet. Swift. 
To Sto’ cKING. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To drefs in ftockings. — 
a. Stocking’d with loads-ot fat towm dirt he goes. 
à x l Dryden. 
STO'CKJOBBER. n, f. [flock and job.] A 
low wretch who gets money by buying 
and felling fhares in the fands. 
The flockjzbber thus from "Change-alley goes 
down, i : 
And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 
Ané-hefe is'a’guinea to drink. Swift. 
Sro'ckisH. adj. [from /fock.] Hard; 
blockifh. 


ay 


> 


The pouet 
Did feign that Orphcus drew” trees,’ ftones, and 
floods ; 
Since nought fo Pockifo, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick for the time doth change his nature. 
uj Shakelpecre. 
Sro’cxrock. 2. f. (fock and lock. ] Lock 
‘fixed in wood. ` ' A 
There are locks for fevera! purpofes; as ftreet- 
dsor-locks, called flocklork:; chamber-door-locks, 
called fpring-locks ; and Cupbsard-locks. 
Mixon'’s Mecharical Exercifes 
Srocks. z. /. [commonly without the fin- 


gular. See STOCKING.) 
r. Prifon for the legs. 
Fetch forth the focks : = 
As I have life and honour there fhall he fie till 
noon. Shakelpeare. 


Tom is wipt from tything to tything, flock- 
punithed, and imprifoned. Stakefp. King Lear. 
Matrimony is exprefied bya young man ftand- 
ing, his legs deing tuft imapair of focks\Pearbum. 

The frocks hinder his legs fromjebeying the dë- 
termination of his mind, if -it.would: transfer his 
body to another place. Locke. 

2. Wooden work upon which. fhips. are 
built. | 

StoexstTs*tv. adj. (flock and fill.) Mo- 
tionlefs as logs. 

Our preachers ftand Pock-fill in the pulpit, and 
will.not fo much as move a finger to fet off the beft 
fermon. / Iddifen. 

STOKE, foak, ieem. to, come from the 
Saxon, procce, fignifying. the ftock or 
body, of astree.)..§ | Gibons Camden. 

Stones mi /i[ fola, Lato A dong vet. 

Over alka black fisle the did throws) 
Asong that inly mouzisd. q, Syenfer. 


avis 


Storen. Participle paffive of freal. 


is: pleafants 


STOLI DITY. nif. [folidus; Lat. folidite, 


STO 


The folemn feat of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen fisées the matrons wear. 
Dryden. 


Store. The preterite of feal. 


_ A factor flole a gem away. Pope. 


Stclen waters are {weet, and bread eaten in fecret 
Prov. ix 17.6 


Fr.] Stupidity ; wane of fenfe. 
Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile un- 
. tractable fools, whofe folidity can baffle all, argu- 
l ments  * Aidi Bentley. 


STOMACH. n.f. [efomach, Fr. foma- 


| cus, Latin. | 

1. The ventricle in which food is, digefted. 

l. a If you're fick at fea, 

| Or femach qualm’d at land, a dramof this 

Í Will drive away diftemper. » “Shakefp: Cymbeline. 
This filthy fimile, this: beaftly line, 


| Quite turns my /iimach. Pope. 


2. Appetite; defire of food. 


Tell me, whatus ‘t that takes from thee 

Thy ficmacb, pleafure, and thy golden fleep? Skai. 

Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ftill in foulcft letters ? 
She either gives a /fcmacb, and no fodd ; 
Such are the poor in health: or elfe a.tent, 
And takes away, theffomach; fuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

As‘appetite or fomach to meat is a fign of health 
in the body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital 
quality, an evidence of fome life of grace in the 
heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the no man- 
| ner of ftumacby, is a moft defperate prognoftick. 

Hammond. 


— > 


—— 


t 


3. Inclination; liking. 
He which hath no /fimacb to this fight, l 
Let him depart. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
The unufval diftance of time made it iubje&t 
to every man's note, that it was an ac againft his 
jftomach, and put upon him by neceffity of ftate. 
Bacon's Henry VII 
The very trade went againft his ffomach. 
L` Eftrange. 
4. [fomachus, Lat.}| Anger ; violence: of 
temper. 
Difdain he'called was, and did difdain 
To be fo cail’d, and who fo did him call": 
Stern was his look, and full of formach vain, 
His portance terrible, and ftature tall. Sperfer. 
Is °t near dinner time ? I would it were, 
That you might kiil your fomacb on your meat, 
And‘not upon your maid. 


Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. |. 


Inftead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior’s fomach come. Butler. 
5- Sullennefs 5» refentment ; ftubbornnefs. 
| “Some of the chiefeft laity profefled with greater 
fromach thelr judgements, that fuch 3 difcipline was 
little better. than’ popith tyranny difguifed under a 
new form. ` Hooker. 
They plainly faw, that when fomacb doth ftrive 
with wit, the match is not equal. Hooker. 
Whereby the ape in wond'rous fomacbhswoxs 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. — Spenfer. 
That.noblea:fhould foch. fomachs bear |! 
I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It. Ruck in, the camel's fomacb, that bulls fhould 
be armed with horns, and that a creature of his 
fize, fhould be left detenccjefs. L'Efrange. 
Not; courages but /fomach, that makes) people 
break rather than they. will bend. L’Eflrange. 
This fort of crying procecding from pride,,ob- 
ftinacy, and fromach, the will, where the, fauit lies, 
muf be-bent. ~a Locka; 


6.*Pride;'ħaughtinefa 
Arus, a Subtile-witted and a marvellous fair- 
fpoken many was difesntented that one fhould be 
placed before’him in honour, whofe fuperior he 
thought -himfelf in ‘defert, becaufe through envy 
and fsmech prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 


ST O 


‘ He was'a man n 
Of an unbounded ftomuce, ever ranking , 
Himfelf with pr ncese Shakefpeare’s Henry VAIT.. 
To Sromacn. va. [ ffomackor, Lat] 
| To refent; to remember with anger and 
maiignity. 
Believe not all; or, if you muft believe, 
Stomach notatke © Skake/p. Antony ard Cleopatra 
.. Jonathan loved David, and the pecple applauded 
him; only Saul femached ‘him, and therefore hated 
| him. Hall's Contemplations. 
The lionibegan to'fhew his ‘teeth and to fomacb 
thé affront: L’ Eftrange. 
To STOMACH. vem Tobeanpry.. ~ 
Let a man, though never fa juftly, oppofe him- 
felf unto thofe that are difordered in their ways,. 
and what one amongft them commonly doth not“ 
ftomacb at fuch contradiétion, ftorm atireproof, and 
hatefuch; as would reform thenr? Hooker. 
Siro MACHED. adj. [from /fomach.) Filled: 
with paffions of retentment. 
High fomach di arethey:both, and full of ire 5 
In rage deaf as the:fea,shafty-as fines) Shakefpeare. - 
STOMACHER. 2. f. [from /fomach.] An 
ornamental covering worn by women on: 
the brealt. 
Golden quoifs and fomacbers, ; 
For my lads to give their dears. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
Inftcad of a ffomucber,.a girding of fackcloth. 
Tjav itisa4s- 
Thou marry’{t every year É. 
The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 
The fparrow that negle&ts his life for love, ~ 
The houfehold bird with the red fomacber. Donne, 
STO MACHFUL. adj. [ fomachofus, Latin ; 
fiemach and full.) Sullen.;— ttubborn 3. 
perverfe. 
A fomactful boy, pat to'fchool, the whole world 
could not’bring'to pronounce the firft letter. L'Efir. 
Obftinate or ffomacbful crying fhould not be per- 
mitted, becaufe it: is another \way of encouraging 
thofe paffions which "tis our bufinefsito fubdue. 
Locke. 
STO MACHFULNESS. m. f. [from Romach- 
Sul.J > Stubboranefs 5. {ullennefs 3’ obiti-- 
nacy. 
STOMA CHICAL,] djè [fomachique, Fr. P 
S roM CHICK. Relating’ to the fto-- 
mach 39 pertaining to the! ftémach. 
An hypcchondriack confumption is an extenua- 


tion occafioned by an infarction and obftruétion 
ofthe flomackick»vetiels through melancholy hu? + 


mours. Harvey. 
By a catarrh the fomachical ferment is, vitiazed. 
Floyers . 


STOMA CHICK, n. f. [from /fomach.} «A. 
medicine for thestomach. 

STOMACH LESS, vadji [from fomach and 
leji. ]* Being without appetite. ` 

STomMacHous. adj.’ [from fimach. } 
Stout; angry’; fullen ;’ obftinate. Obfos 
lete. 

 o4That ftranger knight\in prefence came, 
And: goodly falved them 3ibutinought again 

Him aniwered, .as.courtely became; 

But with ftern looks, and flomacbous difdain, 
Gave figns of grudge and difcontentment vaines 
r Spenfer: 
STOND. x. f [for fand.] 
I. Pot ;,ftations . Obfolete.. 

On th’ other fide, th” affieged caftle’s ward 

Their teadfa R fends did mightily maintain Spenfere 
Z. Stop; indifpofition to proceed. 

There be not fonds nor reftivenefs in a man’s 
nature; but. the wheels of his mind kecp way with 
the whecls of his fortune. Bacon's £ffayse 

STONE. 2. /. [ fains Gothick.; spean;:: 
Saxon ; feen, Dutch, } 
1. Stones 


ST O 


a. Stones ate bodies infipid, hard,- not 
duitile or malleable, nor folubic in wa- 
ter.. Weodrw. Meth, Fof. 

Sreves are, the fofter and the harder. Of the 
fofter flores are, t. The foliaccousor flaky, as talk. 
a. The fibrafe, as thie afbeftus. z- The granulated, 
as the gypfum. Of the harder fome: arc, 5. The 
opake thones, as limeftone. :3. The fermi-pellu- 
cid, a5, mgates “3e The pdlucid, as cryftal and the 
genis. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Five harp fmooth fones from the next broak he 

chofe, . 

And fits them to his fling. Cowlcy. 

Relentiets times’ deftroy ing powtr, 
Whom fica? and brafs obey. o, 

2. Piece of (tone cut for building. 

Should J go to church, 

And fee the inoly edifice of fone, 
And not betbiak me ftraight of dang’rous rocks! 
Shakejpeare. 
The Engltith ufed the flones to reintorce the pier. 
Hayward. 


Parnel. 


3: Gem; precious fone. 
] thought I faw ` 
Wedges of gald, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inettimable fones, unvalucd jewels. Sbak. Rice LI. 
4. Any thing made of tone. | 
Lend me a looking-glafs ; 
1f that her breath will mitt or Rain the fore, 
Why then fhe lives. Sbatelpeare. 
. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder; the dileafe arifing from a cal- 


culus. 
A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the lone 1 
take to be the conftant ufe of alehoof-ale. Teple. 
A gentleman fuppofed his dificulty in urining 
proceeded from the fone. Wifeman's Sargery. 
6. The cafe which in fome fruits ‘contains 
the feed,.and is itfelf contained in the: 


fruit. l 

To make fruits without core or fone is a curio- | 

fity. : Batcr. 
7. Tefticle. | 

8: A weight containing fourteen pounds. | 


A ftone of meat is eight pounds. we 
Does. Wood think that we will jell bim +a fore) 

of wool for his counters ? Swift. | 
Q: A funeral monument. 
Should fome relenting eve 

Glance onthe flere where our cold reliques lies 
DLS Pope. 

40: It is taken for a ttate of torpidnels: 


and infenfibility. 
I have not yet forgot my felf to flore. Pipe. 
11. Stone 15 uled by way of exaggera-. 
tion. 
What need you be fo boift'rous rough? 
I wil) not Mruggle, I will and fone fill. 
Shatelpeare’'s King Jubn. 
Aod there lies Whacum by my fide, 
Sron: dead, and in his own blood dyed. Hudibras. 
The fellow held his breath, and lay fone fill, as 
if he was dead. L`Ef ange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and 
lving at her length for /tone dead. L’Efirange. 
The cottagers, having taken a country-dance 
together, had been all out, and ftood fene {till with 
amazement, Pope: 
42. To leave no STONE unturned. To do 
every thing that can be done for the 
production or promotion of any effect. 
Womens, that left no flone unturn'd 
In which the cavie might be concern'd, 
Brought in their chilar-as fpoons and whiltles, 
To purcivale (words, carbines, and piftols. Hadid. 
Fle crimes invented, /eft wntwrn'd no fione 
To make my guilt appcar and hide his owns Dry. 
STONE. adj. Made of tone. 
Prefent her at the Icet, 
Becaufe fee bought /fone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. 
. Sbakefpeare., 


To.STonr. w. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To pelt, or beat, or kill with ftones. 


z. To harden. 


Sto’neBreak. 2. f [faxifraga angli- 
STO’NECHATTER. 2. f. [rubefra, Latin. } 


Sto’ necray.#.f. A diftemper in hawks. 
Sto’necrop. 2 f. A fort of tree. 


STONECUTTER. m. f. [from fone and 


STO NEFERN. 2./. A plant. 
SToNEFLY. 2. f. Aminfe&.> Ain/wortd. 
STO NEPRUIT. n. f. [fiore and fruit. ] 


STO 


Thefe people be almott ready to foneme, 
Exod. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a punifhment unknown.to the 
Jewith laws, among whom the ffoning to death 
was the punifiiment for blafphemy. 


Stephers's Sermons. 


Oh perjur'd woman! thou dott fcre my heart; 
And mak'ft me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a facrifice. 
Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


cana.) An herb. Ainfworth. 


A birds Ainfwerth. 


Stunecrop tree is ‘a beautiful tree, but not com- 
mon. Mortimer. 


cutter.] One whofe trade is to hew ftones. 

A flonecutter’s manmhad the veficule of his lungs 

fo Ruffed with duit, that, im cutting, the knife 
went as if through a heap of fand. 

Derbam's Pixfico-Theobgy. 

My profecutor provided me a monument at the 

fronccutter’s, and wouid have erected, itin the pa- 

rifh-church. Swift. 

„Ainfworthb. 


Fruit of which the feed is covered with 
a hard ftell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 
one trec, from which.we expeé fome other forts of | 


Pronefruit. Boyle. | 
STO NEHAawK. 2. f. (litbofalco, Eatin.]| 
A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. | 


| Sro’neworse: n., f. [ Jione and kore.) Al 


horfe not caltrated. j 
Where there is mof arable Jand, fanckorles or) 
geldings are more neceflary. Mortimer s Huftandry. 


STONEPIT. 2. 
quarry ; a pit where ftones are dug. « | 


> f- (fione and ‘pit.] Al 


There is one found in a flon-pir, Woodward.. 


| STO NEPITCHo 2./. [from fone and pitch. } 


Hard infpiflated pitch. | 
The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as: 
hard as flonepitch. Bacon's Natural Hiffory «| 
STO NEPLOVER. nef. [pluvialis cinerea.) 


A bird. Birfworth. 
STO’NESMICKLE. ». f. [ma/fcinata.], A 
bird. Ainfaworth. 


Stonework. n. fo [ fone and works) 
Building of fone. l eg LA i 

‘They make two walls with flat tones and fill 
the ifoace with earth, and fo they continue? the 


forcwork. l Mortimer. 
STO NINeSS. 2. J. [from fony.] l 
1. The quality of having many flones. + | 
The name Hexton owes.its or'ginal to the fonii 
nefs of the place. < Shee Hearne; 
Small gravel or feninefs is found therein. Mort. 
2. Hardnefs of mind. ey eee | 
He hath -fome fenync/s at the bottom. Hammond. 
Stony. adj. (from frene. } 4 
1. Made of tone: 
Nor Pony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of (pirit. i 
< Shakelpcare's Juiius Cæfar, 
With love's light wing did Lo'erperch thefe walls; 

For foxy limits cannot hold Jove out. ar 

Sbukefpcare’'s Remeoand Fulicts 
Nor flepr the winds 
Within their foxy caves, but ruth'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 


3. Petrifick. l 


Stoop... ‘The preterite of To Land 


STO } 
; ) y 
On. che veut wildernefs, whofe talle& pines, +“ 
Though rooted deep as high and fturdie oaks, 
Bow'd their {tiff necks, loadea with ftermy blats, 
Or tarn up fheer Milton's Paradije Reg cined. 
Here the marthy grounds approach your ficlds, 
Andothere the foika Mery harveit yieltse = > 
: Dryden's Virgil. 
As im {pires he Rood, le turn'd to mpe 
The fony foake retain'd the figure Aill his own, 
ryden. 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water pe- 
trificd, or converted into thele (parry or fom; ici- 
cles. Woodward. 


. 
7 


2. Abounding with ftones. 


From the fony Manalus.” “ K - 
Bring your flocks, and live with uss ~ Milter. 

Now let the flory dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, -and:pafs.through every fide. © 
| Spcafer. 


4. Hard; inflexible ; unrelenting. 


. The foay hasdnefs of 100. many patrons hearts, 
nat touched witu_any feeling in this cak.. floater. 
Thou art.come to anfwer _, 
A fcay advesfary, an inhuman wretch, s 
Uncapable of pitye. Shakep. Merchant of Verice. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and 
ten miics a-foot with me, and the frory heasted 
villians know it. ` Shake/piaree 
Aaa Az this fight i 
Mysheart is tarn’d toftone; and, While ris mine, 
It thall be funy. Shalt efpeare’s Harry V1. 
I will clear their fUnfes dark, © ` y 
What may fudice, and foften fieny hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Afi‘tox. 
Indiff'rence, clad in wifdom’s guile, 
All fortitude of mind fapplies; >) 
For how can flony bowels melt, l 


3 In thofe wha never pity felt? Swift. 


e 
y 


Adam at the news, 


Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow ficod. 


ma Mitton. 


STOOL. nf [fols, Gothick ; reol, Sax. 


fioel, Dut.) 


1. A feat without aback, fo diftinguithed 


from a chair.” 

‘WF a chair be defined a feat fora fing!e petfon, 
with. a back belonging tw it, then a fiol is a feat 
for a fingle perfon without a back. Watss's Logicke 

Thou fearful fool, 

Why takeft nat of the (ame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitteft down on that fame filver floti, 

To reit thy weary perfon in the ihadow cold ? 

, b Eg r ; Spe Le 
- “Fow which were wife, and which were fools r 
Poor Alma fits between two ftools ; ; 

The more dhe reads, the moze perplext. 6 Prior. 


2. Evaceation by purgative medicines. 


. There be medicines that move fools, and not 

' urine; fome otier urine, and not fools: thofe 
sthat purge by fosi, are fuch“ as enter not all, or 
little into the mefentesy veins; but either at the 
fint are not digeftible by the ttomach, and there- 


nefore move immediately downwards to the guts; 


or eife arc afteswards=rejccted “by the melenaicry 
veins, and fo turndikewile. downwards to the guts. 
Aai aat Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
aggT he periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of 
‘contraGtion and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, 
“elfe one wouid have a continual recding of going 
to floch. 
3. Stoo. of Repentance, or Cutty Stool, in 
the kirks cf Scotland, is fomewhat 
analogous to the pillory. It is elevated 
above the congregation: In fome places 

+- there may be a fest init; but itis genc- 
rally .without,, and.» the perfon lands 
therein, who bas been guilty of fornica- 
tion, for three Sundays, in the fore- 
noon; and after fermon is called upon 
by name and furname, the beadle 4 
kirk- 


Arbuthret on Aliments. 


wus? 


Eo 


STO 
kirk- ay bri 


inging the offender, i if re. 
As vere’ ee then 


i jey. adulte- 
fina PA 
i gs airy Or 4m0- 
“n velt „with. a a to. A whjch 
a ck clot} 3 and | 
3 oughout a year, or | 


tetwhes)>) <b or vice À 
Fe 2: E leer 
sro’ OLBALY.®. v focland ball. Y A play 
‘i“Where balls are driven neh fool t to Rool. 
While. Betty dances on the greeny 4 4 
And n i3 at fa bel te a: . i Frrr. 
Ta STOO 1 We n. Saxonş fuy- 
pex, Dutch. ] 
the wn to Wea orata . 
ke unto the pem of this tree, he bended 
downward, ar oped tow ard the ĉarti Raleigh. 
2. Tolean forward flandin; or walki 


en De d Adnr s. were . 


3 oe nothing unwor 


le et fal to ‘the § round, es” 
Hens doug t to nae his ad 
: cleft 
__. He frooping open’d my left fide, and tou 
te ce a E vid = a ú à pa ig 
"3. To yiel nd; t fabmit. i 
lamt 2 enry the Fifth, Xe 


; Who made. the nba andthe k t bip fick ee 
efveare. 


Mighty tn her hips. Rood Carthage long, 
And iwept the riches of the warld fram far 5 
Yet floop'd to Rome, lefs wealcby, but more ftrong. 


at à Dryden. 
4. To scales ran! a 


_ Where men 


‘He that con: ded, fo. 
to invite and ed us to p AP wil not refufe 
_ usa gracious AN there. Boyle's Seraph. Leve. 


$. To yield ; to beinferiour.- 
Death his Apat apata thall o AEA E 


And sel ie Phe § r ó isé liran. 
which yo p i A re, pt 
* F euss 8 Rime py ifon. 


Bacon. 


6. Toink from sepi or ae ion ; 3] 


to con efeends > so 
They, whofe authority is iai unto the fa- 
“tisfyiag of your demand, do chink. it both dan- 
gcrous to admit fuch concouffe of divided minds ; 
and unmeetithat their laws; which, being. orcel|. 
folemaly ettablithed,are to exatobcdience of all) 


men, and to -conftrain thereunto) fhonld’ fosfar papih., : 


as to hold themf Ives ialulpence from taking an 
` effc&. opon: youyi tuldome . difputes can perigad 
you to be abecdignts a» -s ws feaker 
7: ‘Fo.come down on prey as:a-falcons 
rT bird of Jove /icep'd'from his airy tour, | 
te pe Se y before him Grove. Adi: 
g Y om the wing. 
oA hes ‘an rey À now 
fr. d wings acd, wilting feet, 


y ‘Milton 
: i wF A order move, 

a ch g apn r. Drd 
9 Ts fink to a lower. | 
Cow'ring law 

yr Biandithment, gs =i te on his wings 
TO + Miton. 
St60r Tete, rb} Sro 
1. Sb inclination downward, 
2. c rem riori e < 
l +“: Bp y H 


Iom Cantany loyal rete 
aloe tuchia Poop dtorh sovereignty 2 
Ad pocan paut d upon narrow brock? Dryden. 


« oL ll. 


Jaa 


` E - 


3. Fail ofa bird upon'his prey, 


47 


nd eee of things l 


STO 


coloury'that immediately the vein should be Mpord. 
Ar buthrete 


STO 


Now will I wander through the airy 


Mount, make a fop at every fair. Waller. | 10. To obftru&s to encumber. 
Mveaee ii made a ffoop “at him in the’middie of Sigur al of ice that frep th” imagin'd ways 


hi nS a andetriat bim away.) “LE fhange. 
hy Saxon; 3. Leper Dutch: JA 
ve annt 
Come, eenig Mave a floop of wine 3, and 
here, withour are a brace of gailants, that would 
‘fain have a we to the rir af Othella 


ikon. 
To STOP. Y, a, : 


1> To.ceafe to go forward. 
Some ftrange cammotion 
Esn his brain: be bites ‘his lip, and arts s 
ei Steps an 2 fudden) looka: upan the ground, 


È T ag Shak ofp eare. 
Y VAS ` laysibis finger on his temple; ftraigh? 
There i forest Amey Sit ny i “Phen lay ger ple 5 g 
{ »Spribgs out into fag gait, then flops gain. [3 
gear ne thou sacking, only a fe ap fe Shakeipeure's Henry VITT 


į When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they 
fiop at the contincs of body, as if (pace were ther 
atan end. Baie. 

Ifthe rude throng pour on ‘with fiirious pace, 
And hap ‘to’ break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop fhort, nor fteuggle through. Gay. 


2:+To ceafe,from any courfe.of action. ’ 
Encroachments are made by degrees fiom onc 


A PERA beef) and) ficeptof ale, 1 
‘Qn the buzzairg ‘thobefhallimore prevail,» - “ 
"Phan if you give them, witb the ciceft art, 
Ragoutts af peacocks brains, og ültet tart, . King. 


Sto’ OPINGLY.adv. [from foopirgs]. With 
inclination downwards.: 

„>: Nani was noted to Wiens foftly, to walk fospingly: 
and saife hirafelf from benches with laborious gel- 


fone 


25 


tures < Pan. i bevinninge Lefley. 
To STOP. v ee oars Er. flppare, Ita- Sror, n f. [from the verb. ] 
lian ; floppen Wutch.} 1. Ceflation. of progreflive motion. 
1. To hinderifrom, progreflive motion, Thoughts theflave of time, aad life time's fool ; 
7 From the oracle i “Aad Aime, that.takes fucvey ofall the: world, 
They will bring alf; whofe {piritual patria ad ` Mutt bave a ftophg iyu dey Shakefpeares 
Shallyiop or fpur'r mes Shaki tare The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
2: To geb from 1 icceffive operation. Coie ithe fun, ahd doth wnlace 
a Ridin any dreffes find a way, Herat his rigat his fu fep) 8 My‘ 
‘To fiip th* approaches of decay, < “Pads and dHuts.upsherigaudy fhop. Chavcland. 
“And mend a 5 ‘hina face? Dafa pee. A lien vratigisg fer-hi Soprsyy'maderafopion a 
3: To fudden-at.a mess yelling nojte,s whica sftartied 


pindah. from-any: change of itate, 
whether:to: better or rworle.. +-+ 
a Torhinder from: aSion or. praatice. : 


Frientt, ' tis the, dikes plea urcy d + 
Whofe dif pofition, all the world well knows; ! 
Wil nog be rubbed nor flopp.. Stak. King Lear. ; 

“As the truth of Chrift is in Me, No man fhall 
hep. me of this boafting. 2 Cor. Xis 30. 


Sedo. put an end to. the motion. or aétion 


| 
of any thing sato intercept...) . | 
Aimoo falls,, 

i 

f 

| 


Ja himii: p yira A Efirange. 
1'2. Lindraftce of Progrefs ; ot obitrudtion ; act 
of Ropping. Fa Loi aoi 
‘In weak and tender minds we ahati what 
“mifery this Are epinton’ woûla Breed, *hefides the 
Soft i jaki Aika th’ ‘the WRdle codon all 
men’s live'and a@ions. Hooker 
_ Thefe, gates are: not fufficient: forthe commu- 
nication between the walled city and its fubutbs, 
as daily appears by the flops and embareaffes: of 
coaches near both, thefe gates, Graunt. 
My praite t the Fabij claim, 


ià 


Pierc'd with an arrow iròmthe diitant war i? 


Fix "din his throat the fying ‘eigen fayd, And thony great hero, greateft of ‘thy name, 
x! "p? "d bis breath, andidrank his vital bloog. "Oñdain’d in war to fave tha'finking itate, 
e And, by delays, to put IA to fate. Dryd. Æ ge 


a 


6. Toipepre 3 to fufpend. 
very bold finner, when about ts naak in the} 
commiffion of any known. fin, fhould ‘arreft ‘his 
' confiience, and fiep rhesekecution, of his purpofe 
with this gueftion: Do I believe’ thar G God Bas dc- 
nounced death to “sil a practice, © á Bot? 


Sourbh. 
i¢ ‘To „fap prefs. 

He, on ‘occaGon of pping my play, aid Wie a 
good office at eourty by reprefenting R'a Yong RRO 
‘acien Node Bifdena 
To regulate pvhtal frings with: the 

fingers. ty 
In Inttrnments of ftrings, j 56. vit teats tring 


Occale quities puta Yep tto the improvement 
of natural philofyp iy, and therefore have been 
rejected. =. Newton's Opticks. 

Brokers hinder ttade, by making the circuit 
whichotke money goes largery/ and in thaticirevie 
more flops, fo that the returns mug acctfarily be 
flower and ‘fcanticr. Lick. 

Female réal, though proceeding from fo goad a 
principle, if we mav believe ‘the Frenchchiforiane, 
‘often put a flop to the proceedings of their tkingty 
wiiich Hight have coded ing tctormations ddif. 

8.3 Repretiion ; ; hindrance of-operation. 

‘Tis a grent ft-p towards the maitery of our de- 

1 igesy, Louie , this Bop to them, and iut them us 


high,” whereby itshath. lels Tesfeijto tremby,: thel fi M Bienert A sh Sier Lipke. 
found is more treble, but yet more dealin H 4- Ceffarion of: actions 
Bacen’ 5 N: tural mio, Jr Lople g: uitte guard to-night : | 
To clef a enine: rial Let 's'tézzh dar(elgts-tbhat honourable cp, 
9. ny EPAR ‘i Noy taouetpostydisgr: peT T Spake pearse. 


Smite <inry tonced city pep all “wells; Of water 
ae mar jand with fones- j di a Kings, i itis, rd 5. Interruption, 


They patie away the ihoul, der, and ftepped the: yn’: iE how a ful) of five and pas Ss 
cars, that they Gioubl notihear,» iu Zeed, vis. nie Ang ; NA shy, sant before thou grit t 
7 ent < 


Avbawk's bed, the hole fipped upsi hang by a! 
threa! within s bo: weal aid fiep, th: glaia.clofd Sofi of chime righ: he Ma tac. 

. 9 Pai aeo: le 
i 6. Probibitioa, of fale. 


with wax. b y Bar: EP 
His majty fipped a leai shat did much harm. 


Bacon it they fhould « . 
= ‘ id epen awar they, forefee the con- 
roti sand fuffocations aresdangerous y ne Greil oe, ‘mult fal flan bythe cp.of this 
Ye a 
They frf raifed angarmy with this dcagy, ta] ~ Gone a tht Pi whoNy Eco preps Kompi. 
fop my mouth or farce mycönfentij KingGharlesd| | r 
Celius gives a prccept about bleohing, that wheni| 7e That which ny obras’ 5 “obliaele inpe- 
the, blued is good, which isitoke judged by? the uent 
c€ c The 


STO 

The proud Daens, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Inforc'd Fer purple beat with all her'migh:, 
Thar flop out oF the way to overthrows: pS gen/er- 

Qm indeed they went:s, but Qe! not-far; 
A tacabfep travers'dthoir headlong courte. Dariel. 

Bleficd sbe thag Ged-who  caft rubs, fofss and 
hindrances in my ways When-J wad attcmpting the 
commifiion of fucka fin, : South. 

So melancholy a proipeét should infpire. ys, with 
zenlto oppose fome ficp,to the-riftng torrent, and 
check this overflowing of ungodliacis. <" ‘Rogers. 
. Yoftrument by which the-founds\of wind 


mufick are regulated. | 
You would play upon me, you would’ feem to 
know my fips; you would: pluck out the heart of 
my myftery. Shakefpeare. 
Blek are thats; l 
W'hofe blood andjudgmentare fowelljcommingled, 
That theyjareamt-a pipe for, furtunc’s finger 
To iound wharfep dnc pleales,.. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Hst The harp 
Had work, aodsefednot; the folemappipes 
And dulcimer, ail organs of {weet pape Miltcn. 
» -uF be found, 
Of inf®rungents, that made, melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp’and organ ; and who mov'd 
“Their f4psy ahd chords, was.feen; his volant touch 
Inftin@ rhroughiallipropoctionss tow and ‘high, 
Fled, and-purfued itranfverfe the rcfonant fugue. 
i P Milton. 
A variety of rings may be obferved on their 
harps, aad of /cps on their tibia; which thews the 
- -little foundation that fuch writers have gone;upon, 
who, from ahort paflage in. a claifick author, have, 
determined, the precifethape of the ancient mufical 
intruments, with the exact number of their pipes, | 
firings, and Aopse Addifon õn Traly. | 
9. Regulation -of mafical. chords. by athe] 


fingers. pauh 308 n yobs i 
Tie further d ftringeiseftrained, the tefs fuper- | 
Reining gosh to ad nutes Ifor itregqaireth good) 
winding of a Gring( before it will makp any Rote) 
at.al):and inj the. pops of lutes, the higker they! 
go, the Icfs diftance.is between.thesfrets.. Bacone} 

10. The act of applying the topsin mu-} 
fick. | lie) 
Th’ organ-found a time,furvives the flop, 
Before it dot’: the dying note give up. 

i Daniel's Gievil War. 

"11. A point in) writing, by which, fen- 
tences are diftinguifhed.:» svs 
Even'the iron-pointed'pén, 

That notes the trazick:doomsyof menge» 

Wet with tears’ ffill'd from,the eyes 

Of the Rinty.deftinies, ts 

Would have leam‘diailafter ftyle, 

And have been aham`d, to fpoil 

His Jifeis {weet ftory by the hafte _ 

Of atrodi flop itt-plac*d.: - Crafiows 


-STOPCOCK may [ fap-and cock.}..A:pipe 


_ 
7 


turning?cocks + 


f 
1 
` 


No msn could fpit from. him without it, but! fg 


would drivel like fome paifalytickgore fool ; -thel 
tongue being ama’ fepeocd toithel airs till Spon. is 
renren al the Spittle ssdeiven aways) »Grewts Como 


Sto rcar. n. f. [from flop and ~gap.] 


“Something fubitituted’;"a tempsrary exi- 


pedienr: ae s , i 
Sro’ppace. nz f- (from fop] i Fhe ad 
of topping ;: the ftatoof being flopped. 
The cfiicts ase a: floppage off crtquiation by too 
great a.weighr upon the heart; and futtucation. 


_Arbuthgot. h, 


“The Moppapeof a couch, or spitting, incrcales 
EN ne ftomach. ` layer o ie Homours. 
Sto’ pPLEvor, Sropper., n. fo {from fop.) 
That by which anychole, orstheymouth 
of gny.vefiz), is blleduup. | 
Pattes Winged or carried in! a wheel-barrow 
npp tough: groundy fill aot fully but-leave (car 


3. ‘The ftate of being accumulated ; ‘hoard. 


£ ben Wile Platodaid cheworld, with,men,wa 
made to’ letout sliquors uftoppedr by. a j 


S T’O 


air; for if.the liquor come’ clofe torthe fcpple, it 
cannot flower. Bacon. 

‘There were no fhuts or floppies: made for the 
ears, thatany' toud or harp noife: mightawaken 
it, as alfo a fultvand gentle murmur, provoke, it) to 


i Dryd. l 


fleep. 3 Ray oxthe Creation. 
STO RAXTREE. #7. fo [ fyrax; Latina) | 
2...A refinous and odoriferous gum.: ri 
I yielded a pleatant-odour like, the bet myrrh, 
STORE. n. J- (fer, in old ‘Swedith, and 
Ranick, is much, and is prefixed to.other 
words to intend their fgnification y for, 
Danith; floor, Iflandick; is grear. The 
feem not.to have retained this word, | 
1. Large humber ; large quantity ; plenty. 
good quantity of treafurc. kpi a 4 
“None yet, but fore hereafter from the Cari 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, | 99°) 7" 
With vanity had fil'd the works of men. Milton, 
Jove, grant me length of lifes and years good flore 
2. A fock accumulated’; a fupply hoard- 
m ae hee fyi a DAE T Y S f 
ed 
We flept feeurcly, and we dreamtof mores. 
Divine Cecilia came, 
d b > i 
The iweet cnthufiatt frem her facred fore — 
Enlarg‘d ‘the former ‘narrow ‘bounds, : 
Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifl adores : 
How bas. fhe oft exhauited all her fores! 
Nor thinks the Pea Pure eee bought! | 
- V : & 4; eae u ‘ 
Their minds are richly fraught Si 
tobe. $ Thomfon. 


1. A plant. ; 
as galbanum, and (weet frorax. . Ecclus» x 1Ve 15. 
Teutonick ‘diale&ts nearer to Englith 

° . lg ‘ 

The fhips are fraught IE ARAYE. “dec 
Of all things tranfitory and’vain, when fin j 
Heap on my bended back. 7 Dryden's Fivenal. 

We liv`d fupine amigi our flowing fire 

diw 

+ Inventréfs of the vocal frame : 

And added length to fulemn founds. Dryden. 
How oft in f elds of death thy prefence fought, | 
Addifon.. 

With philofophick floret. . 


Is not this laid up in fore with me, and fealed 

up among my treafures? Deut. xxxii 34+ 

4. Storehoufe ; magazine. | ty 

Sulphurous andjnitrous/foam, 15900) 4 
Concottedtand adufted, they reduc’d . 

To blackeft grainy and into fforeconvey’d. Milton. 
Storx. adj. Hoarded ; laid up; accumu- 
hanad 1 iaa Didone abe sgt 

“What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe 
by that.aétion, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is 
raifed fingegwenty times told :_ of this tieafure the 
gold was accumulate and fwe treafure; but the 
filver is Rill growing. I Bacen’ s Holy War, 

To'Srores t. awffromthe noun Jory ` 
1. To furnihh; to replenifh. dojo 
spor dy 
That fuccour each to other might afford. Denbam, 
Her face with thoufand beauties ble; 
Her mind with thouf. Ad wittues Fa; 
“Her poUr with bounilef: joy confe, ©) | 

"Her perfon dhly not adords P 2°" 8 Prior, 

2..'To ftock againft a future time. "| 


Some were. of opinion that 


A) 


É 


where,theyjwerc, until more aid and ftofe of victuals 


barely Bored with victuals, and therefore coulJ nat, 
Jong hald outer, Ar sey n 
{One having flored a pond of four acres with 
carps, tench, and other, fifh, and on'y putin two, 
{mall pikes, at feven years ends upon the draught, 


not one fiih was left, but the two pikes grown to) 


anvexceflive bignefs. l ~ Hak. 

The mind reflects on its own operations about 

the ideas got by fenfation, and thereby fores itfelt? 
with anew fer ot ideas, which Feall 

tion DRITA 169 
To fore therveffel let: the cape be mine) | 

» With water from the rocks; andirofy wines 

V And life-fattaining bread. 


f 7 
it were beft to tay 1} 


were come ;, but others faid the enemy were buts 


TR Kndlles'sht flor A 


Pope's: Ody (fey. | 


S T O 
3. To lay upsato hoards: s sa JuiTA a 


Let the main partvofòtheicorn beta common 
ftock, Jaid in and fiercd up, and thendeliveredout 
in proportion. _ Bacon. 

STOR EHOUSE. A. /. [fore andybcufe.} 
1. Magazine; treafury; place in, which 
things are hoarded and repofited apainit 
a time of ule! — Aft Jie) 
By us it is willingly confeficd, that the fcripture 
- of God is affércbsufe abounding with ineltimable 
treafures of wifdom and knowledge, in'many*kin ds 
over and above'thingsin this kind bares ecdffury. . 
Pery {3 Meio arte a 
Suffer us to famith, and their forekoufis cramm'd 
with grain! ie Y 1 Shaks/peare’s Coritlanuss 
Jofeph opened all theftarebewjes, -and-fold unto 
the Egyptians. i , Genexii. 56. 

To thete bigh pow’rs a floreborfe- doth pertain, 

Where they.all. arts and gen'ral reafons lay sins 

Which: inthe foul,e¢'n after deaths remain, 
And) no, Lethean flood can wath aways. Daviese 
ŠM $ heart hath beenrayiorebouje Jong-of things | 
_pAadtayings laid up, portcnding ftrange events.) 
iy SAB EG ; Milten. 

The image of God was refptentcnt in man's 
practical unde: itanding, that florebouje of the foul, 
in which ‘are teeafured up the rules of action and 
the feeds of moravity. Scutbe 
q As many different founds as can be made by fin- 
gle articulations) f many letters’ there are’ in the 
frorcboule of ature. J oF OV Bolder. 

2. A great niafs repofitedis) © is) cL 

They greatly joyed merry tales to feigny 

OF which ayterebsuferdid with her remains: | 
AA CANES . Fairy Queen. 
STORER. 2. fi [from fore-} One who lajs 


sn 


. 


up... « map idle § 
STORIED, ad. [from fory.] Furnithed 


“with” flories ; adorned with” hiftorical. 
pictures. iblop) baa tint vod dry aii 
` Let mydue feetynever fail) Tsd i 
To walk the ttudious icloifter, pale, a` 
And love the high emoawed roof, . 
With antick pil'ar, maffy proof; 
“And froricd windows, richly dight, 


ie 


Cafting a dim religious tight. Milter. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife 
The trophied arches, foried halls, invade. Pope. 


STORK. n.f. [;tonc, Saxon ; ciconia, Lat. } 
Avbicd of paflage, famous for the regu- 
larity of its departure. | Fateh 

Its beak and. legs ure longand.réd ; "it feeds upon 
ferpents, frog and MEAN plumage would be 
quite white, were ot” the extremity ofits wings, 
and alfa’ fore’ pitt or its head “and thighs, black : 
it fits for thirty days, and lays but four eggs: they 

ygovaway in the middle of Aoguft, ‘and return in 
fpiing t7 E a alti MEAE SNEECHI a: cr. 

THAPA in the heaven'knoweth her appointed 

timeri dom Lise vons aguhog ARAW Are miabe 
wre Who bid the ficrk, Columbus like, explore 

» “Heavens inde his owr ard worlds unknown before: 


Dins 


_ jee Who calls the council, fatedthecenzin day, 


*eWho forms the phalanx, and who'points the 


way? 
j) ADA hw QOMO I . fat 1 T 


_ k fans aan ah p ot i Pipe. 
STORRS IEE ny- (geranium, Lat. J" An 
het Dis iontivg teoaisasial H Ainfrvorth, 
STORM.) mife >pform, Welth; 40m, 
meSaxon’s formy durch; forme, Talian. ) 
i: A tempelt; a commotion of the ele- 
EnS won Sud mads ta Raine anes 
..O.turn thy, rudder bitherward-a-whiles -73 
_ Blere may thy frorm-beat veffel fafely ride. . Spenjer. 
aah Wevhear. this tcarful tempest fing, nP — 
"Wet feck no fhelter to avoid the florm._ Shakepeare. 
Them fhe-upftays, mindlefythe-whte ~~ 
Herff, though’ Fiire® arfupported’ Rower, 


ideas of refed- |° “From her beft prop fo'fir, and Porm Tonigh. “ALi. 


freon #Locke. if" 


Sulpharous hail hora Fe usin firm? Milton, 
“Then ttay, my child! furmibest,androllsthe Main; 
Ob beat thosePorustj Und roll tie feat, in Vain! 

Jon Pope. 
2. Affaule 


~ 


: STO 
g. Afult on a fortified place. 
som How by fkrm the walls were won, 
' Orhow'the vitor fack'd and burnt the town. 
vont Dryden. 
3 cla- 


3. Commotion ; ‘fedition ; ‘tumult 
S mour; buitle. ) > 
oo Whilft bintfreland nourifh a mighty band, 
I will ftir upin Engtand fome black form. © Shak. 
St iati 284 sh Aen Fol ler fifter <M 
ippen to {cold nd raife up duch a fcrm, ihe 
‘bat mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 
ar . poe apo Sbakefeare. 
4. Affliction; calamity; diftrefs. 
oat brave man ttruggling Gn-the forms of fate. 
TORETE a di Pepe. 
5» Violence ; vehemence ; tumultuous force. 
>As oft as we are delivered from thofe either im- 
minent or prefent calamities, againit the form and 
tempeft whereof! we albinftancly craved favour from 
abavey letiietbe’a queftion what! we thould'tender 
~“unto God tfor-his ‘blefings, univerfally, fenfibly, 
cand extraordinarily beftowed. © coker. 
To STORM: va. [from thonoun.] To at- 
„tack by open force. l 
Jii »-From ploughs and'harrows fent to feck renown, 
w They fight ia fields, and: form the fhaken town. 
, Dryden. 
There the brazen tow'r was form'd of old, | 
‘When Jove defcended.in almighty gold, Pope. 
Jo STORM. V. n. pr ! 
1 To raife tempefsis: = gA 
Sornow he flórn:siwith many a itnrdy ttoure, 
So now his»bluftering blaft each cuait doth’ feoure,. 
rm 4 d Sper fer. 
2. Torage; to fume; tobe loudly angry. 
« . Hearfe, and all in rage, ‘ . 
As mock'd they fcro. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
When you return, the matter ficas, the lady 
fcolds. "Swift. 
While thus they rail, and fcold, and formy ' 
Te paffes but for common forme Swift. 
Stormy.adj. [from form.) 
1. Tempeftuous. Fut s- 
Bellowing clouds burft with a formy found, 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 
VSA N ta Addifon. 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By formy hocks, muft not neglected hie. Philips. 
z. Violent; paffionate. 


ml y ° : 


that 


STO’RY. n. f: (yeoen, Sax. ; ferie, Dutch ; 
-forta, Italian 5 iropiz.] P g 

1. Hiftory ; account of things pat.. 

. . The fable of the dividing of the world between 
the three fons of Saturn,.arofe from»the true ficry 
of the dividing of the earth between tie three bre- 
thren, the fons of Noah. Rukigh, 

Thee I have heard relating what was.done l 

Exe my, remembrance now. hear me relate 
ily fièry, which perhaps thou haft not heards: 
a ds N Milton. 

The four great monarchies make.the fubjeét of 
ancient floryysandsare related, by tie: Greek and 
Latin authors. Temple. 
Matters of f2&, conceming times, places, per- 
Sons, a€tions, which depend"upon fry, and there- 
lation of others, thefe things are not ‘Capable of 
being proved by fuch fcientifical principles! "Wiik. 

m Governments thaw once made fuch a ndifes as 
founded upon the deege(t.countels end the trongeft 
„tforce, yet by foame, flight mifcarriage, which lec in 
ruin upon them, are now fo utterly extingt, that 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor are thcre 

, the leatt traces “of them to bé'found, but only in 
fry. ' South.) 

2. Small tale; petty narrative ;. account’ 

of a fingle incident. 
in the,road between Bern and Soleurre, a monu- 

\sment erected by the republick of Bern tei]s us the 
flory of. an Englifaman not to-be metiwith in any 
of ourown writers. < 1i? Addifon. 


3+ An idle or trifling tale; a petty fic- 
tion. 


’fervants who came to be'ladies, 


STO 
l Thefe flaws and {tarts would well become 
A woman's ficry'at a winter's fire, 
Anthoris'd by her grandame. | Shake/p. Macheth. 
» This fcene had fome bold Greek or British bard 
Behetd-of old, what fories had we heard 
Of, fairies; fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feats, their revels, ard- their. am’rous flames! 
ro. _»Denxbam, 
My maid left on the table one of her ffcry books, 
which I found full tf range impertinence, of poor 
Savift. 
4. [rcon place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight 
“of rooms. , 
~~ Avoid enormous heights of feven /Pories, and the 


contrary fault of low diftended fronts. Wotton. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might caife.a houfe about two /Paries 3 
A lyrick ode would flate; a catch 
-Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


To Story. v. a. [from the noun} 
Le- To tell in hiftory ; to relate. 
How worthy he isy I wid leave to appear here- 
after, rather than fory him inthis own hearing. 
Shakelpeare's Cymbeline. 
*Tis not vain or fabulous ; 
What the fage poets, taught by th’ heay'nly mufe, 
Storied of oldin high immortal verfe ` 
» Of dite chimeras and enchanted ifles, 
` And rifted rocks whofe entrance leads to hell. 
Miran. 
Itis Poried of the brazen Coloffus, in the ifland 
of Rhodes, that it was feventy cubits high ;/ the 
thumbs of it being fo big, that no man could grafp 
one of them with both his arms. Wilkins. 
“Recite thet, nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with floried griefs the filial ear. 
2. To range one under another. 
Becaufe.all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are 
of equal gravity, or gradually placed or foried ac- 
cording to the difference of it, any concretion that 
canbe fuppofed ta be naturally and mechunically 
made in fuch a fluid, mut havea like fttrué€ture of 
its feveral parts ; that is, either be all over of a fimi- 
lar gravity, or haye the more ponderous parts nearer 
to its bafis. Bentley's Sermons, 
STORYTELLER. 2./.[ fory and tell.] One 
who relates tales in converfation; an 
hittorian, in- contempt. 
In fuch a fatire-all)would feekra thate; 
And every fool will fancy he isthere; 
Old Poryrellers too mutt pine and die, 
To fee their antiquated wit laid by’; 
Like her, who mifs'd her. name in a Jampoon, 
And griev'd to find herfelf decay"d fo foont” Dryd, 
Company will be no longer pefteréd with dull, 
_ dry, tedious forytellers. Swift's Polite Converfation, 


STOVE. 2./.[ /too, Iflandick, a fire-place ; 
Pcopoa,, Saxon: efuve, French; Rove, 
Dutch. ] i Mig 1 

ti Avhot-houfe ;\a-place artificially’ made 
warin. kods diia akit cies | 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up 
fuch fith with their nets as refort.thither,for breath- 
ing, light on fwallows congealed in clode ofa flimy 
fubitance, and carrying them home to their ewes, 
the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. ` | 

Carews Survey of Corneal, 
Stoves, which could autumin'of cold wintermakes 


: 


Fountains in ay:umn to bring winter back. 


Pope. 


Bedum. Phyche. | 


The heat which arifes out of the icher {piracles 


brings forth nitre aud fulphur ; fome of which it, 
affixes to the tops and fides of the prottos; which | 


are ufually fo ‘hot as to, ferve for natural faves ar 
fweating-vaults. a Wicdward. 
The moit proper place for un@tion 33 a ove. 


Pifeman. 


2. A place in which fire is.made, and by 
which heat is.communicated. 
If the’ feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your 


great houfeikindle fome charcoals; "and when thay: 


have done (inoaking, ‘pot them nto a hole funk a 


STO 


little ints the Moar, about the middle of ite This 

is the fatet flove. oh Lueclyn. 
To Stove, v. a. [from the noun.] To keep 

warm inva houle artificially heated. 

For December, Jisnuary; “and the latter part of 
Novembery take fuch things as arc green aliwin- 
ter ; orange trecs, lemon trees, and myrtles, it they 
be fored; and (weet marjoram warm feto Bacon. 

Yo Srounn. v. ni'[ftunde; L'grieved, 
Iflandick. } 

talo be in pain or forrow. Out of ufe. 

2. For funned.. Spenfer. 

STounD. z. /. [fromthe verb.] 

1. Sorrow; grief; mifhap.. Out of ufe. 
The Scots retain it. | 

Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 
If lefs than that I fear. © | 

The fox his cope(mate found, ' 

To whom complaining his unhappy feund, 
He with him far'd fome better chance to find. 


Spenfer. 


Ny eri. 


2. Aftonifhment;. amazement. 
Thus we ftaod, a3 In a found, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the grounde Gay. 

3. Hour; time; feafon. 

STOUR. ne fa f fur, Runick,, a battle ; 
yreonan, Saxon; to difarb.]> Affault ; 
incurfion ;' tumult. ™ Obfoletes : 

And he that harrow'd heil with heavy flour, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought'to his heav'nly 
bow’r. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Love, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdued my poor captived heart, 
And raging now therein with reftlefs fozwre, 
Doft- tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenfer. 
The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs, 
That could have overthrown a (tonny tower; 
And, were not heav'nly grace that himidid blefs, 
He had been, pouldered all. apthin.as ower; 

“c Buthe was wary of that.deadly Arwres ».. Spenfere 

STOUT’ adj [ four, Dutch y folz, proud, 
German’: fautan, Gothick, isto frike.} 

1. Strong; lofty ;. valiant. 

When I was young, 
I do remember how my father (aid, 
A flouter champion never handled Word. — - 
an Shakefpeare’s Heavy VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout-of his hands, putiof ia foldier'y wit, 
Cries, I have fenfe-to tervemy: turny:in-ttorey 
And he's a rafcal.who-pretends to mores Dryden. 
2. Braves bold; intrepid. . 
The fut-hearted are fpolled™ “-Pfulmixxvi. 5. 
He loft the character of a’bold;' four, and mag- 
nanimous man, Which he fiad been tong teputet 
to be. was ost Elarendon, 
3. Obftinate; pertinacious; refolute ; proud. 
The lords all tand, 


To clear their caufeymoft pefoltitely fonts D&I. 


There wirtue and fout honour pats'd the guard, 
Thofe only friends that could gop be debarr'd. 


ay Sil Bathur}. 
4. Strong; firm. 
The foutef veficl tothe form gave way, 
Andfuck'd throughtoofen'd-planks the rushing Yea. 
, f ah ono Ta o Dryden. 
Srowm. af, A cant name for, Rrong-beer. 
Should but his mufe defcending drop 
A, flice-of bread and mutton chop, 
Or kindly, whenhis credits out, 
Surprife ‘him with @ pint of outs 
Exalted’jn his mighty. mind, »} 
He files and leaves the {tars behind, Swift, 
STou TLY. adv, [from fout] Luftily ; 
boldly 5. obitinately. > l 


STov/rmess. n. f[from fout:]: » 
be Strength ; »valour. 
2. Bolds... ;fortitade: | ey voy 
His bathfulnefs.in youth was the.very. true figa 
of his virtve'and foutnefs aftera,:, AbavisScbooime 
Ccz 3: Obfinacy 5 


S T'R 
g. Obitinacy p Rubbornnefs. 


Conte all to ruin; let, 
Thy mothervrathor'feal thy pride, than fear 
Thy*dangerous'ficurnch ito: T mock at death 
With as fout heart’as thou. “S¥ukdp. Coriolanus. 
To STOW. v. a. [jtop, Saxon 3 foe, 614 
Fritick, a place ; owen, Dutch, to lay 
üp.) To fay up; to repofit in order ; 
‘totay in the proper, place. |. 
Foul thicf! where haft thou fow d'my daughter ? 
Sbateipeare. 
I’ th’ holfters of the faddle-bow 
Two tged pittots he did Pau. Hedibras. 
Some Ao their oars, or flop the leaky fides. 
Deyden. 
All the patriots -were bebeaded; ewer fin dun- 
gena,or-condemned tawork inthe minesi Add. 
The goddefs fhav'd the veiiel from: the fhores, 
And fzo'dwithia itewomb:tlie naval ftoresi » Pope. 
Soigcieves ith’: advent’rous merchant; when ‘he 


throws f 

Ali:his long. toil'd-for treafure his thip fczes 

Loto the angryemaine Carecv. 
Srowace. 2. / [from fow.] 

1. Room for laying up. i 
To cvery veffel is favage for ioimenfe treafures, 
when the,cargo'is puretbollion, or merchandize of 
as‘great a value. sido aib Ld dijon. 
2. The ftate.of being laid up. 

_,. ."Vis_plate of rare device, and jewels. s 

Of rich and exquifite form; their value.’s great; 

And I'am fomeching curious, being ftrange, 

To bave them inate f.quage. Shak. Cymbeline," 
3. Money, paid for towing of goods. 
Srowe, Sroe, whether fingly or jointly, 

are the fame with the Saxon yop, a 

place. ue Gibson's Camden, 
STRA BTS Mow fei ftrabifme, Fr. frabif- 

mus, Lati FiA fquinting pact of looking 
afquiot. Merk Ane phe pit aka at 
ToSTRA°DDLE. V. 2, Hfoppeted to come 
from /friddeor fride.) Loftand.or walk 
with the feet removed: far»from ‘each 
other -to:the right’ and left’; to pare the 

teps wide.’ DEJAN, y 

“Eet man furvey bim/elf diveted of artificial 

charms, and he will find himielt a forked fraddling 

animal, With bandy legse MArbutbuct and Pope. 
Ta STRA GGLE; v.a. i [OF this..word 
no, etymology. ast! known): \it-ie probably 

a frequentative of fray; from fraveviare, 

Traltan, of extra viam, Latin. ] | 
1. ‘To wander without any certain direc- 

Uon 5 towove.;.to ramble. 

But (lay j-dekeone.titasthinks tobring-hisfriend 

A mile or two, and fees the journey’s end," 

J fraggle on too farssi » Suckling. 

"A wolf Spied outoa Araggling kid, and parfued 
him. L’Eficange. 

Childrén, even when they endeavour their ùt- 
moft, cannot keepytheir minds from! froggiing. 

Locke. 


2. To wander difperfedly. . 
He likewif: enriched poor fraggling foldiers with 
gcat quantity. n Sbhakelbeare’s Timon. 
They found In Barford tothe of the Pra, gling fol» 
ciers,; who out of wearinefs [hnyed behind. Clarend. 
Form firagp ling mountaincers, tor publick godd, 
To tank in tribes, and quit the favagetyond; | 
Moufes to build, and theim contiguous make, 
Fos cheerful neighbourlivad and fafety’s fakes Tare. 
3. Tovexitberate; to fhaot too far. 
Were they contene#v prune: the tavith sine 
Of frag gling bracches, and improve the wine. 
Trim of che Small fuperRuvus brasched on'each | 
fide of the hedge, that firage/e,ton tar avti 


‘ DM rrimer’s Hufbandry. 
4. To be difperfed ; 
main body ; to itand fingle. 


=e 


. 
ata 


to be ap:tt fromsany| 


STR 


Having panedi the Syrens, they camenbetween 
Scylia and Charybdis, sand, the froggiing socks, 
which fcemed tw, cak out great {tose of flamesiand 
make. Raleigh. 

W ‘de vas his parish, not contracted clofe.. 

In ftreets, but here and there a fraggling houfe ; 
Yet fill he was at hand. s Dryden. 

STRA GGuER. a. fo [from fragglee] 

1. A wanderer ; a rover ; one who forfakes 
his company ; ‘one who rambles without 
any fettled dire€tian.. iA abate? 

The Jatt thould keep the countries from paffaze 
of firagglers from thole parts, whence they ufe to 
come torth, and oftentimes ufe to work much mif- 
chief. Seenfer's Ireland. 

Let `s whip thefe fragglers o'er the Teas again, 
Lath honce thefe ovcr-weening rags of France, 
Thefe famifh'd beggars. Sbakcfp. Richard II. 

Bottles miffing arè fuppofed to be half Rölen by 
ftragglers, and the other half, broken. Swift. 

2. Any thing that pues beyond theret, 
or ftands fingle. DEF 

Let thy hand fupply-the pruning knife; 

And crop luxurianufragglersy nor be loth 

To ftrip the branches of theirleaty growth. “Dryd. 
His pruning hook corsects the vines, 

Andthe loofefrupgiers totheirranksconfiness Pope. 


STRAIGHT. adj: { frack, old Dutch It 


is well obferved by infworth, that for | 


_ not crooked we ought to write /fraighr, and 
for narrow, frait ; but for freight, which 
is fometimes' found; there 1s no good au- 
thority. ] 

1. Not crooked; right. _ 

Beauty. made barren the fwell’d boat” 
| Of him that beft could (peak ; feature, laming 
The fhrine of Venus, or fraight-pight Minerva. 
 Shakéfpeare. 
A‘hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they 


have likewife firaigbt harns;- which, if they be off 


the fame. bore with the oblique, differ little tn found, 
fave that the fraight require fomewhat a ttronger 
blats os Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
There are many feveral forts of crooked lines’; 
but there is one only which is firaigbr. | Dryden: 
Water and air the varied form confound; | 
The fraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows 
round, "A é Pricr. 
When I fee a frait Raff appear. crooked while 
half under the water, the water gives me a;falíc 
idea. : Watts`s Logick. 
2. Narrow. ; clofe... This fhould, properly 
be frait. [efroit, Fr. See STR arr: } 
|) Queen» Etizabcth ufedito fay of her inftru€tions 
to great officers;: that'they were like ‘to garments, 
fircice at the firt putting on;*tutdid by ‘and. by 
wear loole enough. Ercon. 


3. Tenfes tight Of'thisfenfeit is doube- 
i ful whether it belongs to frait, clofe, 


narrcq ; or to fraight, not crooked. Pull: }- 


the cord fraigét, may mean, draw it till 
it has no flexure; te it frait about you, 
| may mean, drawyit intoa narrower com- 
pafs. This ambiguity has»perhaps con- 
founded the orthography. tity ght 
STRATGHT. adv [f frax, Danith 3 rack. 
Dutch]: Immediately ; directly. “This. 
fenfe is naturally derived. frouy the ad-, 
jective, asa fraighr line is the fhorteft: 
line between two points: Sel 
If che devil come and: roar for em, l 
I wilhnot: fend theni, vI willaftes Proight, ’ 
Anditell him fos; Shakefpeure’s Henry IN a; 
Dhofe tinks which the noftrile Araighe abhor 
and expel, are not the maft, pernicious. Bins? 
i ` i Bacon} i Natural Hiflory. 
Wich chalk-bfirit-defcribe a circle bere, 
W here the ethereal {pirits.ovultyappear : 
Come in, come in; for here they,.eill be frait s 
Avcound, around the-place brunugate. © Dryden. 


f 


2. Tenfion; tightnefs., i, -y 
ST Mavontway sadu [ fraight and wdy.. 


STR 


; ol know thy generous tem perwalig +4 T 
Filng but the appearance of dithonourven ity sd" 
Iejiruight takes fire, and. mounts intovacblases T 

Nie l tnsdno> say AAA er: 


ToStRArGurTan. v. a. [from fraigh} 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ftrai ght. 


A crooked fick is not fraightened, except it be 


© 


_ as far bent on the clean contrary fides Hacker. 


Of ourftlves being fo apt. to err, the only we 
which we have to rdl ihe bak paths i BERL 
lowing the rule of his wi l, whofe footiteps naturally 
Ate right. . ooker o- 
2. ‘To make tenfe; to tighten... 
STRALVGHTLY. sady. [tronfiraighti] A 


1. In a right line 5; notscrookedlyn or à 


oe ‘Tightly ? with tenhon qi À a nA A. 
R La ‘ 7 z none 7 te, Q st 
STRAIGHT NESS: nf. [from fratghr.} 


1. Rediitude 5 the contrary, to crookednefs.. 
„Some, are for maits, as fir and pine, becaufe of 


their length and fraigh: 


yz 


It is very often written jiraighraways, and. 
therefore is perhaps more properly writ- 
ten ftraighriedh | Immediately ; ftraight.. 

M taj Letime bere for ay in peace remain, zno / 

Ors fraigbrway on that lat larg voyage fare. Spenf. 

| be gn vas he enter'd was, the door fraightway. n 

id fhut. , 
(Like to Mipi that, having %Gp'd a'tempcit, © 
| Asfraightway claim`4 and boarded With*a’ pirate. 

: pri? We te efni »Sbake/pearee- 
The Turks Araightevay breaking’ in upon them,» 
maze. ahlgody fight. Kralless. 
‘As fo0on) as iron)is! outeof the fire, it deadeth 

) fraightsvaysen iio how I o Bacone 

Thefound of a bell is:trong 3 continueth fome 
time after the percuflion; but ceafeth fraightoays® 
if the bell or ftring be touched. , Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The fun's power being in thofe months greater, 

it then fratgbrevays hurries {teams up into the are 
mofpheres it 1e > : 


Their-aliment ought to be light; rice boiled'in 
whey, and fraires. Arbuthnot on Diets. 


2... To purify by filtration. 


Earth doth notyrain water fo’ finely as fand. 
~ Baton 


3. To fqueeze invamembracezs'| 9) © 


I would have frain'd him witha ftriG embrace 3, 
But through my arms he flipt and vanifh'd. 
Old Evander with a clofe embracé l 
Serain`d bis departing friend, and tears o’erflow'd 

his faces |) Dryden's ZEntide 


«| xU IDA 565 JB0R1 A 
4. To f{prain ; to weaken by too much.vio- . 


lene. maia tacts eae niia hae 
The jury, make, no, more. fcruple, to. pafs againt 


. ao Englifhraan and the queen, though it be to 


firain their oaths, thanstoydrink»milk unftrained. 

yo Spenfer’s State of Ivelaude 
_ ¢Prudes-decay’d about may, tacky. 

| _ Strain their necks with looking backe _ Seui/t.. 


5. Tó pat to xs utmoft ftrength.. 


| By this we (ee, ina caufe of religion, to how def- 
\perace advehtures*men Will fram ‘themfelves for 


rellef of théir own part, having Yaw’ and authority 
lagaina Heine V UGP ARVO T ITLI Heekere. 
“Tool welll wote my! humble vaine, 


‘And how my rhimes been rugged and “unkempt; 


Yet as T’conimy cunning 1 wall firain. 
i ‘Thus mine enemy fell, o> 
\And thus fet my! foot on” neck seven then ~ 
The prineely blood flows in his cheek ; ‘he fwears,, 


Spenfere 


* |Serainrhis young nervesyand puts himie:f in poRure 
. ‘That acts my words. 


“My earthly by. his heavenly overpower d, 
Which it had long ftocd ander; fram dto tn’ height 
lnithat celvitial colicquyfublime, 10 Aznar 

As withian objc& thawcxcels the fenfe, . 
Dazzicdand fpent, fonk dowa. Milt. Pardes wer 


Sbatepeare's Cymbelines 


fs po Bacen:s Nat, Hien 


> Spenferen 


. Woodwarde. ; 
To STRAIN. v. a. [efrebrdre, Ftench.] 
1. To {queeze through fomeihing. 


SIT R 


7 


The farkvand tinet fing with rival notes 5 
They firai their'warbling throaty © 
To'welcome’in the fprings = ~ Dryden. 
we Nor yet content, fhe frains her malice more; 
And.addsinewalls to thofe contriv'’d befores Dryd.. 
` It is the worft fort of .good. hufbandry for a fa- 
“ther not frain himfelf a little for his fon’s breed- 
"Inge et i Locke. 
A Our words flow ome: in-a fmooth, continued 
t r 


tions of ti 
‘are >m ae 
Ja RT 
Strain'd to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 
A rolling fhower of yet untimely leaves. Tbom/on. 
6. To make ftrait-or tenfe.’ ms mi 
A bigger ftring more frrained, and aileler fring: 
lels frairedy may fall into the fame tone., Baccn. 
- Thou, the more he yazies forms, beware 
To firain hia fetters with a ftridter care. 
- iM z 2c J z i : Dryden's Virgil. 
7. To puth beyond the proper extent, = 
See they fuffer death; © 7t 
But in their deaths remcmber they are'men, 
Strain not the laws'to make their torture grievous. 
oa? X on , hAddijon. 
There can be no other meaning in this expref- 
Gon, however fome may pretend to fram it. Swift. 
_ Your way is to wreft and frain fome priaciples, 
maintained both by them and me, to a fenfe repug- 
pant with their other known doétrines. Waterland. 
$. To force ; to conftrain.; to make uneafy 
or unnatural. l 
The lark fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harih difcords and unpleaGing ‘harps. 
L Sbake/peare. 
He taiks:and playewith Fatima, buthis'mitth 
Is forc'’d and frained: in his looks appears 
A wild diftraded fiercenefs. Denbam. 


Fo STRAIN., Ù. x. 


3. To make violent efforts. 
To build his fortune Lwil firain alittle, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Shakefpcare’s Timon. 
You ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon'the ftart. Sbakefeeare's HearyV. | 
` They frain, 
“That death may not them idly find t attend 
‘Their certain latt, but work to meet thelr ends 
| Daniel. 


EF 


Ssraining with too weal a wing, 
We needs will write epifttes to the king. 
2. To be filtered by comprefiton:”: 
Czfar thoughe that all ‘fea'fands had natural 
fprings of freth water: but it is the fea water 3 be? 
caufe the pit filled according to the meafure of the 
tide; and the fea2water, pafling ‘or firaining thro’ 
the fands, leayeth thefaltnefs behind them. Bacon. 
Strain. 2. /. [from the verb.) ` 
gs. An injury by tco much violence. ~ 
Credit isgained by cuftom, and feldom retovers 
a firair ; ‘but, if broken, is never well fet again. 
: eS a , Temple. 
In-all pain there iss deformity by a folution of 
continuity, a3 in cutting; or a tendency to folu- 
tion, as in convulfions or frains. Grew. 
2. [yreenze, Saxon] Race ;, generation; 
DelCO Ol ay aiai Be Sto 
u Thus fer Tcan praifehim 5, he is of a.noble frain, 
Of approy divaloure sind tiig nejo -Sbakefpeares 
Twelve Trojan youths, born of theirnoblett/irains, 
F took alive. ands yet enrsg’dywillyempty. all their 


Pope. 


Chapman's Liad. 


5i my ae | 


Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
Prior. | 


» i a! 


Sbakefprare. 


»- 


‘9. Turn; tendency ; inborn difpofition. 


* ithe other's craft wasto céccive. 


3. Strict ; 


STR 


Tatemperance and luft breed diftafes, which pros 
pagateds fpoil the frain of a nations ~ © “Tilfotfon. 
4. Aftyle ormanner of fpeaking. 
According to the genius and firain of the book 
of Proverbs, the words wifdom and righteoufnefs 
are ufed to fignify all religion and virtue. § Tillotf. 
In our liturgy are as great rains of true fublime 
eloquence, as are any where-to be found in our lan- 


~guageso) Oriw ONO 7; WYO 1975 Swift. 
se Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowledge. in 
very lofty rains. > ` Baker. 


5. Song; note ; found. | 
Wilt thou love fuch a woman? what, to. make 
+ thee an inftrument, and play falfe rains upon thee? 
y Shake/prare. 
Orpheus’ felf may heave his head 
From golden Number on a bed 
Of heap’d Eisfan flowers, and hear 
_ Such frams as would have won the ear - 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 
a His half-regain’d Eurydice, Milton. 
t "Pheirheav'nly harps a lower frain began, 
And in foft mufick mourn the falof man. Dyd. 
When the firn bold veffel dar'd the‘ feas; 
High on the ftern:the Thracian rais'd his frain; 
While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion tothe main,” Pope's St. Cecil. 
Some future frain, in-which the mufe fhall-+el} 
How {cience dwindles, and how volumes fwwellé 


i Young. 
6. Rank; character. 

~ ‘Buc thou who, lately of the common frain, 
l Wert one of us, if fill thou doft retain 
| The (ame illhabits, the me follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and {till a fiavee , 
Dryden. 


Becaufe hereticks have a /frain of madnef{s, he 

| applied herwith fome corporal chaftifements, which 

with refpite of time might haply reduce her to good 

order. Hayward. 
8.: Manner. of {peech.or action: 

Such take too high a firain at the fir and are 
Magnanimous»more than tra of years: can up- 
holdi; as was:Scipio.A fricanus, of whom Livy faith, 
c ultima primis cedebant.”” ' Bacon. 

STRAINER. 2. f. [from firain} An'ins 
. ftrument of filtration. | 

The excrementitious moifture paffeth in ‘birds 
through a finer and-more delicate fPrainer than it 
doth in beafts; for feathers pafs through quills, 
and hair through fkin. “Bacon. 

Shave the guat’s thaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhouldft feek a frainer to difpart 
The hufky terrene dregs from purer mult. Philips. 

The Romach andnteftioes are the prefe; and 

the lacteal vefiels the framersyito feparate the pure 
emulfion from its: feces. few, wArbarbnors 
| o Thefe, when condens‘d, the airy regiom pours 
On (the dry earth;injrain or gentle thoweras 
Thi infnuating drops, fink thpough the fand, 
| And pafs the porous frainers of the land. Blackm. 
STRAIT. adj. [efroit, French; fretta, 
[rtalian.] lat eek 
1, ‘Narrow; clofe ; not wider” 
Witneffes, like watches, go 

Jutt as they iefet, too faltior Nowy! | 

And, where in conftience they ‘re /traighe lac d; 

Tis ten toi one that fide is caft. Hudibras. 

They aretafraidi to mert ber,.if.they have mifled 
the church; but then they are. more afraid ta fee 
her, if they are laced as frait as they can pombly 
be. Law. 

2. Clofe; intimate: 

He, forgetting all former injurics, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a fraizht degreeuf fa-'} 
voir; his goodnefs being as apt to be deceived, a9» 

Sidney. 

rigorous; 

| “Therefore hold I fruit all thy commandments ; 

and all falfe ways T utterly abhor. Palms, Com Pr. 
Fugitives are not re'feved by the profit of their, 

Vande in England,forthere is a Praighter order taken. 


Sperfer. 


SITTR 
He now, forfooth,'takesion him tovrefornt 
+ Some certain edifts, and fome-/trait decrees 
That lay, too \heavy. on the commonwealthe, SLIR 
| Proceed noyfraiter *gainftour uncle:Glo'fter;i'] 
Than from. the.cvidence of good efeem ‘ 
He be approv'din practice culpable. ShakeFen. Vig 
4. Difficult; dittrefsful. l 
ç. It is ufedin óppofition to crooked, but 
‘is then more’ properly written fraight. 
[See Strait GHT:}, 

A bell.or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts, the fight of the founding body ; 
and founds are propagated as readily through crooked 
Pipes as turough ffraig br onese, Newton’ s,Optichs. 

STRALT. 7. f. 
1. A narrow? pafs,-or-frith.. 

Plant» garrifons: to ‘command ‘the freig hrs and: 
Narrow. paffagess f l Spenier o 

Honour travels! in a‘ffreigbt fo narrow,’ - 
Where’onetbutigoes abrea? “bak. Troil’ arid Creff 

Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s'/raits. 

eid edt) 10} Abbot» 

They went forth unto the /fraitsiofi thè moun- 
tain. ; » Fudiths 

The Saracens brought, together with their. vic- 
tories, their language and relfpion into all that coaft 
of Africk, even from Egypt to-the freigh?s of Gih- 
raltare Brerewood on Languages. 

2. Diftrefs; difficulty. © 94) i 

The independent party, which-abhorred a!l mo- 
tions towardspeace, were in as great freights as the 
other how to carry on‘their defigns. ~ Clarendox. 

It. was impoffible ‘to have adminiftered fuch ad- 
vice to the king, inthe freight? he was in, which, 
being purfued, might not have proved’ inconve- 
niente or A Clarendon 

Thyfelf d 7 ‘ i vi 
Bred up-in poverty. and /reigket at home, 
Loft in ardefart here, and hunger-bit. À 
at >i Milton's Par adife R èp aired. 
inr ocT hus Adam ycfore rbeferjereplied s s 
Ò Heav'n! in evil freight this day I Nandy}, rt 
Before my Judge. | Milton's Faradife Loffery 
“Ps hard’ with me, whatever choice I make, : 
I muft notmeric'you, or muR forfake: 
Butin this frei be to) honours libe true, 
And leave my fortune torths gods andyyay. »Dryd. 
Kings reduced to freights, either by their OW Oe 
or by the negligence of their predeceflors, have deen 
always involved in. dark and mean intrigues. 4, 
Sod N (> eS Da uenarte 
‘Some modern authors,obferving what firaitsthcy ~ 
have Been! put toia all ages to Gnd oat water cnougit ° 
fot\Noah’s flood, fay Noaha flood was not univere 
fal, but.a national inundation. 5y Aurwet’s Theory. 
Let no man who owns a providence grow, defpe~ 
rate under. any Calamity or frait whatfocver, bat 
compofe the-anguifh of his ‘th4ughty upon this’ 
one confideration; that he €dmprehendsnoe’ thole 
ftranges unaccoi:ntable ‘methods'*by! which provi- 
dence mayndifpoferot him a= v2 19 Soth 
l Czelar fees z 
The frcights to which-you ‘scidriven,.andas he: 
knows | 
Cato'ahigh worthywis amxtousifor your lifes Mddi/. 
Ulyffes. madewle of the pretence of natural int 
firraity, to conceal the firaits he-was‘in at that time’ 
lin hie thoughts. ih vw Brocmee 
She watches their time of need and adveriity 3. 
and, if the can difcover that they are in great’ 
freights or affliction, the gives them {peedy relief. 
' Lawe 
(from, the noun.}. To: 


To STRALT. v. a. 


put to. difficulties. 
If yourtlafs 
Taterpretation fhould abufe, and call this: 
Your lack. of lave jor‘bounts; yna were fraited 
For a reply.» atileaft,,if. you make care 
of happy holding her. Shakcfpeure's Winter's Tales 


Yo CERA Tens va. [trom frait.] 


1. To make narrow. 
The ‘city of Sidon has a fecure haven, yet with 
i forceshing a danperuus estrance, fruitened on the 
north fide by the-fca-ruined wailof thelnole. 


Sandys's Fourreye 
jë 


ST R 


If this. be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, firaitiad hy a toe 
Subtile os vigicst. Milton's Paradie Lf. 

Whatever /iraiteas the velicis, fo as the channels 
become snore narrow, mu) beats chereloce Rrait 
cloaths and coll, baths heat. Arbutbea or Dict. 

2. To contract; \to confine. 

The fruitening andyconSaing, the, profefiion of 
the common law, muff naturally -xund andenlarge 
the jurileiction of tte Chaycery. Clarendon, 

The landed oan finds him(clf aggrieved, by the 
faliing of bis rents, and the frcigbremag of his fore 
tune, whilit the monicd man keeps upyhis spit 

Wale 

Feeling can give; us a notion of ~at ideas that 
enter atthe eyr, cxcept colours ; but itis very much 
Preighteaed and confined tothe number, bulk, and 
diftance ofits objete * stddifon. 

The canfcx Which frairen the Britifh cosnmerce, 
will enlarge th: French. ip Addi. State of the War, 

3. To make ght ;.,to,.antend., See 
STRAIGHT. 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pullitha #reg Lten'd cords with all your rently 
ryden. 

Morality, by her falfe- guardians.drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry. injlawn, 
Gatps, as they. frairen at each end the cord, 
And dies when Delnels gives her page the word. 
À _ Dunciad, 
4. To deprive of neceflary room. ; 

Waters when Praitened, aa in the falls ef bridges, 
give a roaring noile, Bacor’s Natural Hoftory. 

He could not be freight:ncd in room or provi- 
fions, or compelled to fight. Clarendon. 

The airy crowd 
Swarm'd, and were flraiten’d. Milton. 

Several congregations find themfelves very much 
firaitened ; and, if the mode increafe, 1 with it may 
not drive many ordinary’ women into meetings. 

Addifon™ s Spectator. 
5. To diftrefss to perplex. 

Men, by continually ftriving and fizhting to en- 
Jarge_their bounds, and encroaching; upon one an- 
othe-, fecm to be firaitened for want of room, Ray. 

STRAITHANDED. adj. [from frait and 
band.) Parfrconious; {paring ; aig- 
gardly. 

STRAITLA CED. adj. (frait and lace.) 

1. Griped with ftays. 

Let nature have {cope to fathion the body as the 
thinks beft; we have few well-fhaped that are 
fraitlaced, or much tampered with. Lecke on Educ. 

2. Stiff’; conftrained ; without freedom. 

STRAITLY. adw.. [from frait.} 

1.. Narrowly. 

2. Stridily.; rigoroufly: 

Thofe laws he firair/y’requireth to be’ obferved 
without breach or blame. Hooker. 

3. Clofely:; intimately. i 

Sraavtwesso nof: [from frait.] 

1. Narrownefs. 

The towa was hard to bebege, and tneafy to 
come unto, by realon of the /raitne/e: ofall the 
pla es. 2 Afaccab.oxii. 

itis a great errour, and a narrownels or firai- 
nefs of mind, if any msn think that nations have 


nothing to.do°one with another, except there be az. 


mnionan fovereigntyy or a conjunction in pact, 
Baccn’s Holy War. 
The fPraitec/s of my-conkcierce willnot pive me 
leave to fwallowidown fuch camels. King Charles. 
2. StriGinefs ; rigour. 
If hisown life anfwer the fraitnefs of his pro- 
cveding, if Mall become him well. Shake/pasre. 
Amongthe Romans, the laws of the twei.e tables 
did exclade the females from inheriting; and had 
many other fruitnefes and hardthips, which were 
fucceffively remedied. Hale. 
3- Diftrefs ; dificulty. 
4: Want; {earcity. 
The frraitne/e of the convenieucies of lite among 


STR 


them had never reached. lofar as to'fhe'ùfe of fire, 

till the Spaniards brought it amongtt them. Locke, 

Srxrake. The obfolete preteriteof frike. 

Struck. 
Didf thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

Whofe right haunch carit my itedfait arrow frake? 

Sperfers 

Fearing left they fhould fli into the quick-fands, 

they frake fail, and fo were drivens Ael, xxvii 17. 
STRAKE. a. f 


1. Along mark ; aftreak.» See Streak, 
2.A narrow board. . 


STRAND. n.f: [yenand, Saxon} firande, 
Dutch ; frend, Iflaadick.] 


1. The verge of the fea, or of any water. 
I (aw {weet beauty. in ‘her\face; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, l 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knecs he ftits'd the Cretan frand. 
Shakefacare, 
Some wretched lines from this negleted hand | 
May find my hero on the foreign frand, i 
Warm’'d with new: fires. Prior. 
2. A twit ofa rope, I knownot whence 
de rived. . j < 


To Stranp. v.a. [from the noun.} To 
drive or force upon the fhallows. 
Tarchon’s alone was loft, and firanded tood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten iby'the Aloods i: | 
i Dryden's ZEneid. § 
I have fezn vof both: thofe kinds :trom ithe fea, 
but fo few that they can only. be fuch as have 
ftrayed from their main refidence, and been acci- 
dentally intercepted and franded by great ftorms. 
Wodward cn Foffils. 
Some from the frranded velfel force their way, 
Fearful of tate, they meet it inthe fea; 
Some, who efeape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into’a'grave. Price. 


STRANGE. adj. [¢frange, Fr. extrancus, 
Latin. } A, 


1. Foreign ; of another country. 
I do not contemn the knowledge of flrange and” 
divers tongues. Afcbam's Scbeclmafter. 
The natural fubjeéts of the {tate fhould’ bear a 
fuficient proportion to the frrange fubjects that 
they govern. Baccn. 
2.. Not domeftick. l 
As the man loves lea at home to be, 
That hath a Nutiith houfe, haunted withofprites ; 
So fhe, impatient her own faults to fee, 
Turns from herfclf, and in frange things delights. 
; Davis. 
3- Wonderful ; caufing wonder. 
Ic is evident, and it'is'one of the frangeft fe- 
crets:in founds, that the whole found is not in 
the| whole: ajronly 5 but is alfo in every fmiall part 
of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive. » 
Strange alteration in me, =” nt: » Milter. 
Thus the frange cure to our (pilt blood applied, 
Sympathy tu the diftane wound dces guide. Cowl. 
It is flrunge they fhouldibe fo filent in/this mat- ! 
tery when thcre were fo, mary, occafions, ta {peak 
of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed. fuch an: 
infallible judge of controverfics.  Tillotfon., 
Strange toirclate! from young Iülus head» 
A lambeot fame arofes:which gently fpread. 4 
Around his brows, and on his temples,fedey | 


Dryden's Æneid. 


common way. ; 
Defi ʻe my ma. s abode, where T did leave him: 
He's frrange and peevith. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. | 


you, madam, when J tell you it is not from 
body I would be’ thus obliged. 

5. Unknown; new. -` ) 

Long ¢uftom had inured them to 


kind alone, by which the latter was new and frange 
in tħeir ears. “Hocker. 


i 
every 


4. Odd; irregular; not according to the 


A frange proud return you may think IP make | 
Suckling. 


the former 


Here is the hand’ and ‘feal of ‘the duke : you 


STR 


know the charaGer, Idoubtnoty tand the fignetuis 


not flrange to\yous some PShake/p care. 
w )Jeteph faw his brethren, but madehimtelffirange 


unto them.» l oe jolt Geneixil. 7. 

\ te Here paffion fir lfeltyy sdim or. 

Commotion frange ! oer ots assw iton. 
6. Remote. bd r” 


» She makesat Prangeybut fhe would be be pleas`d 
To be fo anger’d witn another letter. Shake(peare. 
7+.Uncommonly good or bad, ti 


VEM ais 


bound together, at a gaze, looking frrangeonc upon 
another, not knowing who was fuithtuls -- Bgn. 


STRANGE. interj. An expreffion of wan- 
der. ; es ye ey er '* 
Strange! what extremes fhould thus prefetve the 
“i tnow are} ot abe 


High’ on’ the Alps; or in deep caves belows Waller. 
‘Strange! that fatherly authority fhould™be the 
only ‘otiginal of government, and yet all mankind 
not know'tt. MARISE (TOF TON Lockes 
To STRANGE. v na [from the adjeftive. ] 
To wonder; to be attonifhed. . 
Were all the affertions of Arittotle foch as theo- 
legy pronounceth impleties, which 'we ftrange not 
atefrom one of whom a father: faith, Nec Deum 
‘coluity zee Curavite ee d 
STRANGELY. adv. [from frangi] | 
1, With fome relation to foreigners. 
As by ftrange fortune ; 
It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
‘That thou commend it frangely to’ fome place, 
Where-chance may nurie or end it. : 
A 1 ‘Shakepcare’s Winter's Tales 
. Wonderfully’ in a way to caufe wonder, 
but commonly with a degree of diflike., 
My:former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, : 
Things have been firangely borne. Shak. Afacheth. 
. How frrangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whole reitlet’s motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife'; 
And war more force, but not more pains, employ se 
Dryden. 
We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe 
virtuous qualities, which we were /trangely carc- 
lefs if we did not bring from home with Us. n 
a Spratt’s Sermons. 
- Ina time of affli€tion, the remembrance of our 
good ceeds will firange/y cheer and fupport our 
fpirits. *  Calamy. 
It would frangely dclight you to fee with what 
fpirit he converfes, with what tendernets he re- 
proves, with what affection he cxhorts, and with 
‘what vigour he preaches." wi wt Lan. 
How france) crowds mifplace things and mif- 
cal 


_.Madnefs,in one is liberty in alle,» Hartes 


STRANGENESS. n. f. [from frange.] 
1. Foreignnefs ; the ftate of belonging to 


M to UNET dit DaS yl 
. ` another country. 


lf Iwill obey the gofpe), no difiance of place, 
‘no frangenefs of country, can make any man a 
ftranger to me. ‘Qidtwolist w Ol Spratt. 
2. Uncommunicativenefs ; diftance of be- 
Da WRT ia da te ane | 
~ Uugird thy. frangenefs, and tell me what I hall 
vent to my lady. Shakefpcares Taxil fibiN ight. 
_ Will you not oblerve ` >, o 
“The frangencfs of his alter’d countenance?” Ñ 
8 OT Sbakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
3- Remotenefs from common manners or 
notions ; ‘Gncouthnefs. 6 m] 
, Men worthier than himfelf 
Here. tend the favage ffrangenc/she putsion; © 
And undergo, in-anvobferving Kinejo oT r 
His humorous predominance. o nijmanyad 
Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
4. Mutual 


r 
JMG i 


wi Glanviffe. . 


STR 
ge Matuabdilikesye | eon dse oo 


\ Inthis peace there was an articletbatno Englith- 
oman fhould entcrinto Scotland, and no Sccttifh- 
>s miantinto England, without letters commendatory : 

this might feem ‘al means to/continue a freangenc/s 
~ between the nations ; ‘but it was done ‘to lock in 
_ the borderers. Bacon, 
g. Wonderfulnefs spe of raifing won- 
te ie oe, 1 

„Irfa man, for cüriofity or firangenefs fake, wouid 
"make a puppet pronounce a word, let him confider 

‘y “the motion of the inftruments of voice, and the 
“like founds made im inanimate bodies. 


Batons Naterdl Hiffory. | 


* OThis raifed greater tumults and boilings in the 
hearts!of men,’ than) the ffrangene/s. and’ feeming 
unreafonablencfs of allithe former articless. South. 

i zN E g Arai > <$: 
STRANGER. 7. Ja [efranger, French. ] 
a. A foreigner ;,one of another country. 
I am a moit poor woman, ans a franger 
Born out,of.your,dominions; having here ; 
n No judge a Shokefpeare's. Henry VIII. 
ins Your daughter hath made agrofs revolt 5 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and whecling franger | 
‘Of Kere and every where. Shakefpeare. 
“There is*no place in Europe fo much frequented 
by frangers, whether they arc fuch: as come out 
of curiofity, or fuch whovare obliged to attend the 
court of Rome.) . Ad difen on Italy. 


STR 
His fice is black and full of blood s 
His eye-bailsfarther out than when he liv'd, 
Staring fulbghaflly, like a frangled man. 
ad AAi bat peate Henry VI. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 
Towhofe foul mouth no healthiome air breathes in, 
And there be /irangled ere my Romeo comes? 
PPM l Sbake/peare. 
Dof thou not know that thon haf firangicd thine 
fufbands ? Tob. tile 8. 
‘The lion did tcarin pieces enough for his whelps, 
‘and frangled for*his lioneffes, ‘and filled ‘his holes 
with prey. Nebemiab. 
So heinous.a crime was the finof adultery, that 
our Saxon anceftors compelled the adulterefs to 


firargle herfelf; and he who debauched her was f. 


to be hanged over her grave. Ay liffe. 


2. To fupprefs ; to hinder from birth or 


appearance, 
By th’ clock,,’tis, day; ; 
And yet dark night /rangles the travelling lamp ? 
Ist night's predominance, or the day's fhame? 
Shake/peare’s Machetb. 


STR ANGLER, n. f [from frangle.} “One 


who ftrangles. 
The band that feems to tie their friendthip toge- 
ther, will be the very /’rangler of their amity. 
Sbuke/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 


Stra neces. n. f [from /rangle.| Swell- 


ings in a horfe’s throat,” 


©) After a year’s interregnum from the death of | SFRANGOLA TION. n. f. [from frangle.] 


Romulus,'the,fenate of their own authority chole 
a fuccefur, and a frarger, merely upon the fame 
of his virtues. d A rA Peer Swift. 
2. One unkncwn. mail 
a eed Strangers,an 3 foes do funder, and not kifs. 


AY bukdpeare. . 


You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot meas you, fourn a frarger cur 
* Over your threfhold. Shake/p. Mirchant of Venice. 
~“ We ouzht to acknowledge, that no nations are 
~ “wholly dicns'and frangers the one to the other. 
m Bacon. 
"His perufal of the writings of his friends and 
firangers. ~~ a T TT OT Fell. 
l They came, and near him plac'd the franger 
we guet i Pope. 
Thus the majeftick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moft amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently toed, 
And gaz°d indulgent on the cyftal flood; 
Survey'd the frrang-r in the painted wave, ) 
And‘{miling, prais’d the beauties which fhe gave. 


| Young: | 


3. A gueft; one not a dometftick. 
> He, will veuchiate if 4 
This cay to Le dur gaet + bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit-to honour and receive 
Our heavenly franger. 
4. One unacquainted. wot 
My child is yet a flraxger in the world ; 
She hath not feen the’ change of fourteen years. 
07 » 200 ao Stakefpeare. 
s on dywaa no Prange to the original :, I shad alfo 
Radica Virgil's detign, and ‘his difpoGtion of it. 
` . Dryden 
5. One not. admitted to any communica- 
sion or fellowfhip. 
u Lunfpeak my detraction.s Hese abjure” J 


Milton. 


ERr” 


The taints and blames upon myfelf, 3 
For frrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare’s Bfachetb. 
ni Melons on beds ofice dre taught to bear, 
And frargers'to the fan yet ripen here. “Gramv, 
‘To STRANGER..v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
To eftrange; to alienate. ` 
 Wilip-youy, wichethole infirniities the owes, 
Dowcr’d with our curlegand frenger'd with ovroath, 
Take her ogleave her? iisu  Sbakeipeare. 
To STRANGLE. waa. [yfranento, Lat.] 
1. To choak ;*to fuffocate 5 to'kill by in- 
tercepting the breath, |! “es uh 


; 


ootwhy f 


The act of ftrangling ; fuffocation; the 
ftate of being ftrangled. 


A, fpunge is mifchievous, not in itfelf, for its 


powder is harmless ; but becaufe, being received 


into. the tomach, it fwelleth, andy occafioning its 
continual diftenfion, induceth afirangulation. | 

| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The. reduction of the jaws is difficult; and, 
if they be not timely reduced, there*bappen para- 
lyfis and flrangulation. ifeman. 


SITRA'NGURY. n. f. [coaulyuelas Prangurie, 
Goel ¥SE IS 


French.) A difficulty of urine attended 
with pain. 


Strap. n. f. [ froppe, Dutch; firoppa, 


Italian.] -A narrow long flip of cloth or 

leather. . 
Thefe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 

fo be thefe boots too; an’ they be not, let them 


‘Shang themfelvesin their own /iraps. 


Shake(peare’s Trvelfth Nizbr, 

I found but one hufband, @ lively cobler, thar 

kicked and {purred a!l the while his wife was car- 

rying himon; andjhad fearce pafled aday without 
giving her the difcipline of the-fraps 

Addifon’s Speatar. 


‘| To ST eari va. [from frapi] To beat 


with a ftrap. > 


STRAPPA DO. x. /. Chaftifement by blows. 


Were Lat, the fruppedo, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on,compulfon.. Shak. 


STRA PRIN G.cädji AV aft large ;' bulky. 


Ufed of large men or women”in con- 
tempt. 


STRATA. nfe -{ Thevplaral, of fratum; 


Latin. Ji Beds ; ‘layers. 
term. 

The ‘terre ftrial matter is difpofed into firata, or 
layers,’ pltced’one upon arother; in like manner 
as any earthy fediment, fcttling'down'from’a fluid, 
will, naturallyybes Woodard, 

With how much.wifdom are the rata laid, 

Of differentweight and of a°different-kifd, 
Of fundry forms: for fundry’ends'defign'd'! 
Blackmore. 


A philofophical 


STRA TAGEM., n. fi [Fearnynpa’s frara- 


geme, French: ] 


1. An artifice in war; a trick by which 


an en¢my is deceived. 


STR 


John Talbot, I did fend for thee, 
To tutor thee in //ratagems of war. 
Shakelpeare’s Henry VI. 
Ev'ry minute now’ 
Should be’ the father of fome /liaraemn. 
Shakefpcar? s Henry IV. 


2. An artifice;'a trick’ by which {ome ad- 


vantage 1s obtained. 

Roufe'up your courage, call up all your counfels, 
And think on all thofe fratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter fudden dancers. 

f Denbam s Sopbye 

Thofe oft-are firatagems which etrours feer ; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Peps. 


To Stra’tiFy. u. a. [ Pratifier, French; 


from /fratum, Lat.],, To range in beds 
or layers. A chymical term: 


STRATUM. ni fo{Latin!} A bed; a layer. 


A term of philofophy. ~ 
Another was‘found in a perpendicular fiffure of 
a firatum of konein Langron ivon: mine,’ Cumber- 
land. rie Wosdward. 
Drill'd through the fandy fratumiev’ry way 
The waters with the fandy firatum rife. Tb znlon. 


STRAW. a:f: [ytneop, Sax. too; Duzch. ] 
1. The ftalk’ on’ which corn, grows, and 


from which it is. threfhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and, ftart-at wagging of a faa, s 
Intending, deep fufpicior. » Shake/p. Richard IH. 

_ Plate fin witb gold; 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's fraw doth pierce it. 
: Shakelpeare. 
Appies in hay and ffraw ripened apparently 5 
but the apple in the Araw more. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
My new fraw hat, that.’s trimly lin’d with green, 
Let Peggy wear. Gay's Paftorals. 
More light he treads, more tall he feems,to rife, 
And ftruts a fratu breadth nearer to the fkies, 
l Tickele 


2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs, 


Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
All that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 
Are'mine by military law; 
Of whicb I will not bate one fras" “Hudib. 
*Tis not a fraw matter-whether the main caufe 
be right or wrong. L'Eftrange. 


STRAWBERRY. af. | fragaria, Lat.] A 


plant. T i i Mailer. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildicgs and on fragwderries they fed. Dryden. 
Stracuberries, by their fragrant fmell, feem to 
be cordial’: the feeds obtained by thaking the ripe 
fruit in winter, are an excellent remedy agairftt the 
fone. The juice of raevberries/and lemons in 
fpring-wateryis anexcellent drink in-bilious feverse 
Arbuthnot on Dicts 


STRAWEERRY Treeamife [arbutes, Lat. ] 


It is ever green, thesleaves roundith and 
ferrated on the cdges::therfruitiis of a 
flefhy fubftance; ‘and very like’a ftraw- 
berry. | 


Straweuirt. adj, [frraw and built} 


Made up of itraw. = i 
They-on the fmoothed plank, 
The fuburb of their frasuéuik-citadel, 


New tubb'diwith balm, expatiate. Milton. 


STRAWCOLOUREDs adj. >[ fraw and co- 


lour} -Ofæ light’ yellow. 
l will difchaige ic id your /ratutoloni d beard. 
Shakelpcare. 


Ahay 
STRA wWwWOR T, m J [Araw and corm ; 


pryganion, Lat.) A worm bred in itraw. 


STRA WY. adj. [from firaw.] Made of 


{lraw ; confhiting of ttraw. 
There the /rawy Greeks, Fipe for his edge} 
Fall down before iim ike the mowers fwath. 
dbitkef{peure. 
In a field ‘of corn, blown upon by the wind, 
these 


ae = eS 


STR 


there will appear waves of a colour differing from 
that of the re; the wind, by depr-ffing fome of 
the cira, and nôt others, makes the one reflec 
more from the lateral ‘and @racvy parte than the 
ret. Boyle on Colars: 
Fo STRAY. Ön. [ free, Dani, to fcatter ; 
firavviare, tralian, to wander.) 


a. To wander ; to rove. 
My ese, dcfcendiny from the hill, furveys 
Where Thames among she wanton valiey Arays. 
Dentam. 
Lo, che giad gules over all her beauties fray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. Pepe. 
2. To rove out of the way; to range be- 


yond the proper limits. 
What grace hath tbee now hither brought’this 
way? 
Or'doen tliy feeble feet gnweeting hither Pray. 
Spejer. 
Nowherescan 1 fray, 
Save back to England: ali the world ‘s my way. 
Shbühefpeare.! 
She doth fray about 
By holy crofies, where the keeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shukeffcare.! 
Wand'rett thou within this lucid ob, 
Aml fray'd from thafe fair fields of light abcve, 
Amida this rew creation want ft a guide ; i 
To recondu thy fteps? Dryden. 
3. To err, to deviate, from: the, right. 
We have ersed and Araya. Comman Prayer. 
To Siray: & @. Tomillead.: Ob(olete. 
Hath norelleshis-eye 
Strey‘d bis affe@tion in unlawfuldove? 
Sreaviia. fo from, the verb. } | 
a. Any creature wandering beyond its $ 
mits; any thing loft’ by wandering. | `i 
She hith herfelf not ofly well: défehded, | 
Bat taken and impoonded as aray 
The king ef Scot. * “Statehveor?'s Henry vali 
Should 1 take youefor a feny, 
You moft be kepr yeat andaf." Hudibe 
When Ie has wacedihiste te through ail uts wild 
ranib'es, let him brieg poms his frog; not likel 
„the lof theep, with joy,,-b ut with tears o ‘penitence, 
Gwernment of the Tongue.| 
Seeing. him a about, l touk piq oP tor a 
firay. Diy den. 
lje cries As neighbours han thou sieca a rayi 
Of balloé hejan of heifers pals this way ? dy 
2. Act of wandering. | 
i wookl noe from. your Jove makefuch a/r 
To math you where | hate. Wh d$ 


STREAK. x. f [pemce, Saxen; A g i 
Dutch ; fricia, italian.) A line of ¢o 
Jour different Yrom that of the ground, 


‘Sometimes written frake. 
The vat yet glimmers with fome freaks of day 5 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
Fo gain the timely.inne S ahe/pecre’ «Macbeth. 
What.mean thofe colour’defreaks in heav'n, 
Diftended, asthe brow.of Gad appcas'd? Miton. 
The night comes -unawe eaper ta: purfue 
TIN the lat freaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did onr rage deceive. ‘Dry. 
Ten wildings have Igather'd for my-dear; 
How ruddy, like your lips," their frecksappear ! 
Drydens 
While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In twoefcld beauty, amd a parted freak. 
x Sarpax.v. a. [from the noùn:] 
. To Rripe; to variegate in hues; to 
Nana 
All the yeanlings which were freak d and pied 
Should fallas Jacob's hire. Sbaredfereb. of Verice. 
A mule admirably firesked and dappled with, 
white aod black. : Sandys's Jcurag. 
‘To-niorsow, ere freh mornitg freak che esit, 
With fisit approach of light we mit be zis'n, 
Andat uur pleafant labours torrctorni 
Yon flow'ry arbours. Milen. 
Nowiietuvhiiivethisearth, and lift our eye 
To the large cunvex.olyon’ aswe Kyi 


t 


Steti: 


Prior. 


1. A running water; the courfe ofrunningi 


STR 


Behold ig like an ample curtain fpread, 

Now fireak'd and glowing with the morning red, 

Anon at noon in tlaming yellow bright, 

And chufing fable for the peaceful nights 
2. To firetelr. “ Obfolete. 

She farks in mid& of all her den, and Preakd 
From out a ghaftly whirlpootiatl heeinecks ; 
Where, glotting pnd her rock, tosh fhe grs | 

Chap, 
Stre‘aky.adj. [from freak.) Strip 7 
variegated by hues: 

When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 

The life is tn the leaf, and Mill between 
The fits of falling fuows appears: the firceky peen. | 


Drycen. 
STREAM. x. f. [pepeein, Saxon ; raum, 


HMlandick ; 3 jtroom, Dutch. } 


Prior. 


‘ 


water; current. 
As plays the fun upon the glaffy frecm, ` 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 
Sbakélpeare's Henry VIS 
He brought frecms out of therrecic, and caufed | 
waters torun down like riverss \Pfalm lxxviii, 165, 
Cocytus: nam'd, of lamentation loud ~ 
Heard in the rueful fream; ficrce Phlegethony 
Whofe waves of torrent fre inflame with rage j 
F ar off from thefe, a flow and filent rean, 
Lethe,, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her.wai'’sy labysiath. Milton. 
O, could 1 How like thog, and make thy /treqme 
My, great example, as thou art-my theme ! 
Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ genti? yet not dull, | 
Scrong without rage, without o’exfowing falla L-a 
Denbam. 
Thus from one common fourceour fireans divide; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th” Arcadian fide. 
Divided interes, while thou think’ft to fway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fram away. d 


A 


Drydens |. 


2. "Any thing iffuing fer a head, 


» Moving forward with continuity of rts. 
The breath of the Lord is. like a fream apn | 
™"ftone. 

You, Drances, never want a _/iream of words. 

 Deydes. 

The frcam of beneficence hatb, by feveral rivu- 

lets, which “have fince fallen into it, wonderfully 

enlarged its cusrent. Atterbury. 


3. Any thing forcible and coatiaued. ("l 
Had thcir.cables of ircen chains hadyany gteat 
length, they had been: unportable; and, being 
fhort, the thips muft have funk.at cuwanghor in any 
fiream of weather. Raleigh. 
It is looked upon as infolence for a man to ad~ 
here to his.own opinwny againk the current Ser 
‘of antiquity. Locke, 
4 Coyrfe; current. 


The very firearm of his life, and the bufinefs he 


bath helmed, muit.give bima betterprociamation.” 
a Pare. 


ce STREAM. wv. a. [ Prejua, Tandick.] | iz’ 


. To flow ; to run ina ‘continuous curi 


| 2. Flawiag with a current. 


Dry. 


iab. $ 


STR 
To Stream. va. To mace vey orate 
or embroidery in long tracks. 


Ji ‘he herald's mande is freamed wit aa: 
STREAMER. "i. f. [from Jiream.] en. 


fign; a ; a pennon; any tbing 
flowing loofely from a ftock, 
- -Hig brave feet 
With filken_/reamers the ycung Phæbus'fanning. 
Stukefpesres 
Therofy. morn began torrife, 
And wav'd herifatironfresmer through théikies. 
Drydith 
Brâve Rupert from afar appears, 
Whole waving jireamers the glad nr knows. 
: canker & wheel, Daydem 
The man of fenfe® iatea ndm, 
‘But only fmelis the peeliand Aowirii i 
And he piuft be an idle ditame 
l Who leaves the pi and Aa Ae 
“ Prien 


STRE'AMY. adjs [from fircam.] 
1. Abounding'in running water. ' 


Arcadia, 

However jircamy now, aduk and dry, 
Denied the geddeta water: where deep Melae 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot fmoak'd 
Obfcurc with rifiag du, 0 Prim 

Betore him flaming, his ‘enormous-fhield 
Like the:broad fun ilumin'd all thesfield; 
His nodding helm emits ajircamy ray. us 5 Hiag 


rnr 


erring ¢ s då, fran ; 3 
i Dadih; a HA met ftw 
Latin. ] 


. A way, properly a bad vey Stiween 
two rows of houtes. 

“He led 
“me went there were lida nin on both fides, 
Sapingi in a row. » Bacon. 


Thej g: 4% Sa Se 
ities. A Series 
Raskens, the frests, th en wander forth the fons 
elial, Auwn with infolence and wine; 
Witnels the firects of Sodom. Milica. 
The ftalians fay the ancients always confidered 
the Asuation ofa. building, whether i it. were high or 


low, in an open (quare or,in, a-narrow_/ireet, and 
more or lefs deviated from their rule of art. 7 


Leet "e: A aged: 
When you tattle wich fome cı eran n the 
fam fireet, lea eek ert o0 open Sevift. 
2. Fa ht , publ ck plac 
That. there be a , g inio cåptiv iij, and no 
complaining in pur frees. —— Pjalmexliv. 14. 
ur publica ; uid be fo prowess that 
we fhould want Arcet-room. .Addifcn’ 
$ Loin e jei m oda fee prattiled i 
4 RN 5 and d_can we be ieve, ie 
appear: seine reetss uld retra 
cat Hee and as o 5e onformed 


Star srw ovken, f} ¢ hete aad walk.] 


yee A itute, that offers herfelf 
Amid God bad "he ground bes dry, ta fale i in a open freet. 
ut between thole banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. ST i R nj: [r enengs, Saxon. } 
ditty L Forse ; vigour; power of the. body. 


On all fides ond 


2. To emit a current 5) to: pour out water 
in a ream ; to be overflown. 


Then grateful Greece with firecwing eycs would | 


raile 
Hiftorick marbles:to record his praife. Pipe 
3. To ifue forth with continuance, not by 

fits. 

Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 
Do my fighs fiream. Shak, Ail's well that ends ell. 

From opening fxies may /reaming glories thine, 
And faints ombrace thee. Pope 


» Maudable, nought merits but difpraifce 


Butylecaget from trath divided, and from juft, 
Milca. 
Thou mut oudive | | 
Thy youth, thy /Lengihy thysbeautys Which will 
change 
To withe:"d, weak, and grey. 
Th ‘jnfulting Trojan came, 
And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the frengtb of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that fav'd you from thefwor ? 
oF Dry d* "oe 
2. Power of endurance; firmnefs ; Sins. 


MMilioge 


lity ;. toughnefs ; bardnefs. r 
Not founded on the britte rengeb of. banes. 
i Minen 
3 Fum 


$ through fair frets; 3 and all the way 


ars found the folit bafe, 
hian crovi Di igher (pace, 

Vis firengtb, and all above is grace. 
ao Deyder. 
of any kind; power of any kind. 
fo there muft be esther of Jove or war, 
even fuch contrary ways leading to the fame unity. 
> Muy doy. 


Goi, in all ings wife and jul, 
Hinder'd nat Satan to atempt the mind - 
» OF many with frengib entire aad tace-will arin'd. 


č Wilton. 
This ak s 


ee Shall crufh the fireagih o/Satan, we Milton, 
vq. Power of refiitance; furcnefs ; faftnels.. 
7” Our eantic's lrenged y4 " ‘ 
Will augi a fiege’to tcorn. Sbak:jpeare. 

Gi Support; fecurity ; that which fupports. 
e  Bezeave me not thy aid, 
Thy counfe!, in this uttermoft 
My only 7 ene ih : = i 4 
6. Power of mind; force of any meatal. 
faculty, +77% r 
riftotle’s large'views; acütënefs and pecetra:. 
“ie cf" though, and frengtb of judgmicnt, few 
rave equalled.” ere çr E Lake. 
He enjayed the greate firengtb of goad tenfe, 

and the moft exquitite tate of pulitenetss Aldin. 

_ = We, likeifriendly cotours, faund our hea: ts unite, 
And each from each contra new frenytband ligit. 

lit Bee g w, z ie ope 


diftrefs, 


7. Spirits a my « THAI GI 

) Methinks;l feel new fiv ha ag 

ings grow) ad ion giv  Kigon. 

4 ah ae fea tr fac ia 
Had ended now their orifans, and feund hf 
Ssrength added from above; new hope tofpring ` 

_ Our of defpair. 4a Hea ik Mil, on.) 

8. Vigour of writing ;. mervpus.diction ; 
force, oppofed to fottnels imayeiting or 


painting. 


Leave bet ithe their owa dull rhymes, and 


know, l 
eA Sane oy 5i] 


< What’s round! 

s And praife the gour | { 
th and Waller's fwcetnefs) 
} i Pope. 


i 1 


“eave p j gu ard nt ur he 
‘tain / 7 placed i U 
certain frengibs placed in ti nouri 


- piesi ete renpeb tc 
. _ Retray'd in all his frenesds, 


All intruments, al ar 


at, Support 5 maint 


re Bets Sr t. ; 

> Main tei ani of y F, \ i 
Whatthey.boded wruld be a mifchief ty us, you. 
rincipsl Prensehs, 


“Spre we Serviens 
fecurity. i 


are providing thall be oue of cur} 


12. Legal force ; validity ; 
43. Confidenceimparted.§ | 
Certain fervices were due from the faldier to his 
Captain, and from the captain to the prince ; and, 
{ i bpon the: AE ch tesuves, in after times, 
the pti md theie people and their. kis:gs did 
fubGit and make their wars... Daverant, 
The allies, after a succefsful fammer, ‘are too 
apt, upon the frencr of it, to neghe@ their pre- 
parations for the enfuing campaign, Aaditifin. 
14. Armament ; force; power. 
What is his firengeb by laui? Skak. Art. and Chop. 


Norwest any other fireag:b defigued to at- 

tend about his highne( thaivone regiment. Clarcn. 

45. Perfuafive prevalence s argumentative 
pa a r ee ees: + 


This preftinnoted, it t 
with Prengrh and foundnefe € 
íwer. 


Vou. II. 


a ftand very vell 
fon, thus to an- 
higher. 


- | Unable'to fu ort’ tbis lump ofciay. bak. 
or iet. 
Like ff rengtblch hinges, buckle under li te, 


STR 
To, STRENGTH. wa 


N ot auled . ~ 


To ftrengthen. 


Edward'sihanpy-order`d reign moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mightydpirits, to frørgrbihis tate. Daniel 


ZoSTRENGTURN. oa. [tzoinyrrengeh.j 
1. Fo make ftroag. 

2. To confirm ; to eftahlith, 

~~" Authority is by nothing fo inuch Prengrbexsd apa 


confirmed as by ciani; Cr noine eaSiy dikraQe | 
the things which he and al men, have bern always 


bred wp to. Tempe. 
Thee. bold Longinus! all the Ning Infpice, 
Aad bleiz your ciitick with a pocc’s fire : 
An ardent fudge, who, z#alous in his tut, 
With warmth bites kentence, yetis always juft; 
hofe own example frengthers al! his lows, 
And is hirsfeif that greet (abiime Ke draws. Pop 
[Pit were true thar wonieu werethus naturally 
vain and light, then howeaguaa more wla:ncable is 
that education, avhie): (coms contrived to firengtben 
and increafe this.tolly ? i Law. 
3» To animate ; to fix in refolution. 
Let us ride up and builds ‘fo sthay flrengthened 
theirwhasds for cris wirk. Nebemiab iiig. 
Charge Jofhua, and encouragehim, and Jfrergd n 


him. 4 Deut. 
4+ To make to increafe in power or (ecu. 
rity, | 


Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and-the ri, 
With powerful policy firengtbin themfelves. 


Shake/pesre’s Henry Vib 


They fought the frengikering of the heathen, 
a l 1 Mac. vi. 
To STRENGTHEN., v. h. To prow ftrong. 
~Ohomen tor flatt’ry and deceit renown’'d ! 
as your years increafe, that frengrbens toa, 


T yudo p r maide. | Oit ays Orphan. 
i ; e dinam, that fhall deftroy at length, 


| a #5 his.growthy aad frengtbens with his 
trer gth. l 


th 

Srr Fiore NER, 
STRENGTHNER, 
 firengthner.] 
I. That which 
makes ftrong. 
Garlick is a 
‘upon decays of appetite, or indigeftion. 


-Ein medicine. ] Sireng theners add 


en, by contraétion 


Teng le. 
to the 


ave fuch as drive on the vital adions ; 


| Quincy, 
STRENGTHLESS, adj. 
t. Wanting ftrength ; 


deprived of flren gth, 
Yet are thefe fyst, 


whofe firengrhle/s tay is numb, 
retch, waofe fever-weaken'd jrintsy 


ent of his fit, breaks like a firea’ 


Sue his keeper's arms. Shakdpearc's Henry IV. 
2. ant 


anting potency ; weak. Ufed ofli- 
quors.. 

“This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet 
fubtile and pungent, which may be called {pirit ; 
or elfe frengthléfs or infipid, which may be named 
phlegm. 7" Bole. 

STR “NUOUS.. adj, PArenuus, Latin.) 
1. Brave; bold; active; valiant 3 dan- 
geroufly laborious. . 
Nations grown corrupt 
Love bordage more: than liberty ; 
Bondage with eafe than frenucus tiberty. . 
Miltons Agenifles. 
2. Zealous ; vehement.. 

He refolves to be frenuous for taking offithe teft, 
again? the maxims of al wife Chriittan govern- 
ments, which always had fome efab!ithed religion, 
leaving at beft a toleration to others. Swift to Pope. | 

Citizens within the bills o mortality have been 
fircnuous againgt the church ane’ crowns ° Stein. 


us when y’ are young ye learn it all like him; ` 


i Tih 


Pope. 
p J. [from frength- 


gives ftrength ; that which| 


great firengtbemr of the Romach,” 


bulk and firmnefs of the folids : cord iala; 
but thefe fuch as confirm the flamina. || 


[from frength.). 


Hen. Vi. 


STR 
STRENUOUSLY. adv, [from frenuaus.] 
4. Vigorouily ; actively, 

Many can_ufe both hands, yet will there divers 
remain that can frenuou/ly make ule of neither. 
l Brewn's Vulgar Erroues 
2. Zealoufly ; vehemently ; with ardonr. 
Writérs difpute enuu fy tor the liberty of cun- 
fciencey end inveigh latzeiy again all eceléfiat- 
teks unter the name oF high church. Swifts 

* Phare was nd true cathalick bur frenuan fy con- 

tenced for it. Waterland, 
SYRE PEROUS. adi. frie, Lat.] Loud; 
nciiy. 

Porta conceives, Lecanfe in a firepercus eruption 
it ifsth avainf fire, it doth therefore refit ught- 
ning, Brown. 
SPRESS. nf, fytece, Saxon, violence 3 

Or from difirejs.] 

I. Importance} important part. 
The Prefs of the fable ties'upon the ‘hazard of 
having a numerous flock of children. L'Effrange. 
This, on whieh the great frejs of the bufirets 
depends, *would*have been made out with Feaions 
fuficient. 3 Locke. 
2. Importance imputed ; welpht afçribed. 
A body niay as weli lay too liftle as tuo much 
frels upon a dream} but the lefs we heed them the 


. 


bettere j, L'Efrange. 
Tt fhewed how very little rfs is to be laid'upon 
the precedents they bring. ‘ Lefley, 


HCdnfidèr how: ¢ reat aftrefs hé Maidi upon this 
duty, while upon éarth, and how earnefily he re- 
commended it. wtterbury. 
3+ Violenees, foreesweither acting or fuf- 
fered. 4 
v, Byifirefs of weather driv’n, 
At laft they landed. Í Drydens reid. 
Thoughetbe facuities.of the mind are improved 
by exercile, yet they muft not de putto a /tre/s be- 
yond their ftreagth. » . , Locke. 
oSTRESS.. vy ay fevidently from di/- 
tr¢fs.) ‘To dittrefs; to put to hardfhips 
or di ficulties. | ‘ts 
Stirred with pity of the frefed plight 


Of this fad realm. Spenfer. 
To STRETCH. v. a. [penecan, Saxon 


frrecken, Dutch.) 


‘1. To extend®; to ipread out'to a diftance, 


The fretching out \ot\ itis: wings) thall fill the 
breadth ofithy lands Ueiab, viii, $. 
Stretch thine hand untothe poors Ercluse viie 32. 
Vakeithy rodjandsfrerch out thine hand. 

l taii a Li xcdusy \Viie 19. 
; Eden frretch'd her lige 

Prom Auran eaftward to the royal towers 

Of great Seteucta, built by Grecian’ kings. Afilicr, 


‘2. To elongate, or ftrain to'a Breater {pace. 


- "Regions to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is'no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
And all the fea, from"one entire glubofe 


Stretch'd into longivide. Aion. 
3. To expand ; to difplay. 
Leviathan on the decp, 
Strctcb'd like a promontory, fleeps. Miltone 


Airctch forth the heavens, 
Qf the earth, than infinite 
Ge Tilletjon. 


What more likely to 
and Jay the foundation 
power ? > 

4- : To ftrain to the utmoft. 
ata This kifs, if it dur fpcak, 
Would firerch thy fpirits up intéthe airs 
Sbakcipeare’s King Lear. 
§. To make tenfe. \ 
So the fretcb'd cord the thackled dancer tries. 
Smith. 
6. To carry by violence farther than is 
right; to ftrain: as, to fretch a text; 
to fretch credit, 
Tó STRETCH. v. n. 
1’ To be extended, locally, intelle€tually, 
or confequentially. 
Dd Idolatry 


ST R 


Vdolatry ts a horrible fin, yet doth repentan 
Sracb unto it. 
A third ? a fourth ? 
“What! will che line frech out to th’ crack of 
doom ? Sbake/peare. 
This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 
And fireteb’d out tar to the burnt {warthy ae 
owley. 
Your dungeon Pretching fæ and wide Sadar 
Milton. 
2. To bear extenfion without rupture. 
The irner membrane, that involved the liquors 
of the egg, becaufe it would firerch and yield, re- 
mained unbroken. Boyle. 
3. To fally beyond the truth. 
What an allay du we find to the credit of themoft 
probable event that Is reported by one who vfes to 
fark" Gowernmeni of tke Tongue. 
STRETCH. x. J- [from the verb.] 
3. Extenfion ;, reach ; occapation of more 
{pace. 
Avail her fretcd her little wings the fpread, 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 
Then flickering’ to'his pallid ‘lips; "the {trove 
To print a kifs. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
Difraption, as ftrong a8 they are, the bones would 
be in fome danger of, ‘upon a ‘great and fudden 
fireteb or contortion, if they were dry: 
_ Ray on the Creaticn. 
2. ‘Force! of body extended. > 
He thought to {wim the ftormy main, 
By Aretch of arms the diftant thore ‘to gain. 
Dryden's Breid. 
3. Effort; ftruggle: from’ the aét of ‘run- 
ning. i 
Thofe put a lawful authority upon the freteb, 
to the abufe of power, under the colour ot. prero- 
gative. L'Ejirange. 
Uponthis shirma we made Incredible frretcbes to- 
wards the fouth, to gain the falticiies of Prefton. 
4. Utmoft extent of meaning... 
Quotarions, in their utmoft frees, can fignify 
ao more than that Luther lay under fevereagomies 
of. mind. ak l a Dap Atterbury. 
g. Utmoft'reachof “power. | 
This is the utmof frerth that rature càn, 
Ard a beyond ’is"fulitme; falge, and'vains 
Sead nie. n “Graaville, 
STRETCHER. 2. fa [from freth.) 
ne Any thing ufed for extenfion. 
j His hapes enftil:d,,, 
Hic Rtrength, the 3 etc der of Uly fies’ firing, 
» And his fleele's piercer. Chapman. 
a. A term) in bricklaying. ' | 
‘Fogsh,ig ths, tretchingsegurfe two! inches:with 
the fretcber anlys sdt t y Moxon. 
3. The.timber,againw which ‘the: ‘rower 
plants:his feeti i cal Anyi HY 
This hery fpeechinflames his fearfulfriends ; 
They tug avev'ry oar, and eve;y fretcher, bends. 
ial ' Dryden. 
T STREW. w.a» {The orthopraphy’of 
this word-is doubtful.” “Itis fometimes 
written ferew, and fametimes ffrow ; | 
have taken both: Séiazer, propotesfrow, 


andi Junius writes Yirew. | Theirurea-! 


fons will appear in the word ‘from which 
it may be derived. ` Stradvan; Gothick ; 
frozen, Dutch; pereéapian, Sax. /racven, 
German; /iréer, Danith. Perhaps frew 
igbelt, being that whichreconcilesetymo- 
logy with pronunciation... See Sr ROW. | 
- To fpread by. being {cattered, 


‘Ph: (now. which does the top of Pindus#frew, ` 


Did never whiter thew. Spenjer. 
Is thine alone the feed that frews the plain? 
Jhe bisds of beay'o Mail vindicate their grain. 

s Pope. 


Whitzifte. 


STR 
2, To fpread by {cattering. 
J thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, {weet 
maid! 
And not have frew'd thy grave. 
Here be tears of perfect moan, 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

. And fome flowers and fome bays, 

For thy herfe, to frew the ways. 

3. To f{catter loofely. 

The.calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to pow- 
dery and firewed it upon the water, and made I{rael 
drink.of it. Excdus. 

With furies and nofturnahorgies fisd, 

Whom e’en the favage beafts,had fpar'd, they kill’d, 
And firaw'd his mangled limbs about the field: 
l Dryden. 
STRE'WMENT! 2. H [from frew.] Any 
thing fcattered in decoration. 

Her death was'doubtful.—F or charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles thould be thrown omher ; 
Yet here fhe is-allaw'd herivirgin'chants, 
Herjmaiden freweents, and, the bringing: home 
Of bell and burial, Shake/peare's Havilet. 

STRI Æ: nf. {Latin.}» In natural hif- 


Milton. 


tory, the {mall channels in the thells of 


cockles and fcallops. 

The falt, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in 
the liquor, expoied to the open air, did fhoot into 
more fair cryitalline frie than_thofe that» were 
gained out of the remaining part of the fame liquor 
by a morc hafty evaporation. Boyle. 

STRIATE. bed: (from frie, Lat. frié, 
STRVATED.§, Fr.} Formed in: ftriz. 

Thefe effluviums fly by fristed atoms and wind- 
ing particles, as Des Cartes conceivethy or glide by 
Rreams attracted trom either pole unto thejequa- 
tor. Breaun's Vulgar, Errours. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have 


“been a fun, and fo the centre of a leffer vortex, 
“whofe axis flill kept the fame pofture, by reafon of 


the firiate particles finding no fit pores for their paf- 
“Tages, but only in this direction. Ray. 
Cry ftal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, 
“thews, if broke, a ftriated or fibrous texture, like 
thofe talcs. Woodward. 
STRIATURE. xf. [from frig ; fricur, 
Fr.] Difpofition of flriz. 
Parts of, tuberous haematite, fhew leveral varie- 
tieg in the cruit, friatures and texture of thebody. 
pi j ’ i Woodward. 
ST RICK ef. [seing 5 Prix, Lat.) Abird 
of bad omen. 

The. ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meffenger, 
The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 

The rueful firich, ftillwaiting onthe bier. Spenfer. 


frike but “it “has ‘inthe antiquated 
phrafe /ricken (that is, “advanced in 
years), a, meaning, not. borrowed: from 
frrike. - 
Thercunningeftimaziners were fo>conquered by 
the ftorm; as they thought it bef with fricken fails 
wto yieldito be governed by it. Sidney. 
‘Thatshail thew; asofure ashound® | ~: 
The fricken deer. doth challenge by the-bleeding 
wound. . Spenjer. 


Abrabam and Sarah were “old, and.well ftricken | 
i J Genchs. | 
With blindnefs were thefe /rickens Ui/dexix.17. } 
Parker and Vaughan, having bad a controverfy |) 
touching certain arms, were. appointed torun fome f 


IN ages 


courfes, when Parker was frickex into the mouth at 
the firk courfe. 
Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power 
than any other fubjeét in, Ireland, yet was.he fosfar 
Jrricken in years, as that bè was’ unable, to. manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 
STRICK L Es Or Strickle/s, or Stritchelyin. f. 
That which frikes the corn; to level it 


with the bufhel Ainfrcsrth. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


STRI CKE nss The ‘ancient participle of 


Bacon. | 


ST R“ 
STRICT. adj. [friaus, Lat} S 


1. Exaét; accurate ;,rigorouy.nice, | 
. Thou le fall:into deception unaware, ; 
Not kceping /ri&-f watch. Mitcae 
As legions in the field their front difplay, 
To try the fortune of fome doubttul dav, 
And move to meet their foes «with fober:pace, 
Seriff to their figure, though iin wider fpace. Dryd. 
He checks the boldidefgn z» 1 
And rules as fri& his: labour'd’ works confine; 
Asif the Stagyrire o’erlook'd each ‘tine. Pope, 
2. Severe; rigorous ; -notmild; not in- 
dulgent. 2 bate auty 
Fmplore her, in my voice, that fhe make friends 
To the fri deputys ee Meufure for Measuré, 
will TET ; 
By nature free, not rN by fate 
Inextricable, or fri? neceffity Milton. 
Af a ftriG hand be.kept.over children from the 
_ beginning, they will in that age be tractable ;_ and 
` if, ax they grow Up, the rigour be, as they deferve 
it, gently relaxed, former refraiots will: increafe 


their loves : Leche. 
Numa .cthe ritesof Arif religion knew ; 
Onvev'ry aitar laid the incenfe due. GPiore 


3. Confined ; ‘not extenfive. 
 Asithey took the compafs of their commiffion 
Siriéter or larger, fo their dealings were more ordefs 
moderate. o E Hooker. 

4. Clofe; tight. ©: 7 

von oie The god, with fpeedy pace, 
Juk thought to ftrain herinva fi embrace. Dryd. 
Ths fatal noofe perform'd its office, and with 
moft riff ligature {queezed the blood into his face. 
OK > | Arbuthnot. 
5. Tenfe; not relaxed. _ 
We feel our fibres grow fri or lax according to 
the ftate of the air. Arbuthnot. 
STRICTLY. adv. [from fri&.] 
1. Exactly ; with rigorous accuracy. 
His horfe-troupes, that the vanigard had, he 
frriftly did command 
Te ridc their horfes temperately. Chatman. 
The other parts, being groller, compofed: not 
only water, frié/y fo called, but the whole mafs of 
liquid bodies. Burret. 
Charge him frilly 
Not to proceed, butwait my farther pleafures Dry, 
2. Rigoroufly; feverely ; without remiffion 
or indulgence. | 
In the difcharge of thy place, -fet-before thee the 
beft examples ; and after a time /fet-before thoe 
thine own, and, examine'thyfeif PriG/y whether 
thou didit not bef at firft. tiv lo Baten, 
God may with the greateft ju tice ri@yrequire 
endeavours from,us, and, without.any Anconfiltency 
with his. goodnefs, infli@ penalties ‘on thot: who 
are wanting. l H bo dwttth oolli fed Rogar. 
A weak prince again difpofed the people to new 
attemptsywhich it was)the ¢lesgy'sduty)toendea- 
vour to prevent, if fome of them) had-notiproceedud 
upon.a topick that, ffricly, followedy would cnflave 
allmankinds ituow bas cor botorry bed =i Sealift. 

3. Clofely. ;, tightly.;. with tenfenefs. 

ST RCT NESS. m. J. [from 2a.) TEA 

1. Exa&nefs ; rigorous accuracy ; nice re- 

»gularity.. idon & at tnost guiri gt 
` I could not grant too muchy: or diffrufttoo'tits 
tle, to men that) pretended, Angular. piety/and reli- 
gious frittac/s. : wit steps blaow4 King Charles. 
-ds Such of, them:as cannot be concealed, connive 
at, thoughiin the frifacs of your judgment you 
cannot pardon. yd ledi » sSDryden. 

Who.were, made:privy to the fecrets of heaven, 
but fuch as performed his revealed wil! at an highor 
rate ot friftne/s than the ret? | iy ewth. 

Eufebius, who isnot in frricinc/s to be reckoned 
with the Ante Nicenes. Waterland. 


1i Though in firine/s our Saviour might, have 


paded ‘exemption’ from ‘che Jewith tribute, he éx- 

| erted his divine power in a miracle to PAY ity Rogerts 
2. \Severity. ; rigour.) LUTEP IRATE 
Thete commiflioners'procecded withefach Azi- 

a 


STR 
meh ang feverity as did much obfcure, the king's 
meértye BS | Bacon's Henry VIT. 
3. Clofenefs ;-tightnefs ; ‘not laxity. 
Stagrcrure. n. J. [from frigura, Lat. a 
1. A-ttroke ;.a touch, | 7 
i The God of nazure imelantedin thcir vegetable 
‘natures certain. palywe friGwres,) or fignatures of 
that wifdom: which» hath »madeiand ordered all) 
thingsiwith the highet teafona\! +i b-Hale. | 
2° Contraction ; clofure by ‘contraction. 
“ils “As long asithere'is thirt, with a freeipatfuge by 
urine, and firidlure of the veficls, fo longsisuwater 
» fafely taken. oN gt | Arbuthnot. 
3» A flight touch upon afubjedt;, nota fet 
difcourfe. JT f 
Thus have J paft through «all *your letter; and 
‘given myleif the liberty*of thele /irittures, by way 
of reficction on all and) everyepallage.” . Hammond. 
STRIDE. #. fa [yepede, Saxon.] A long 
» dtep 5, a ftep taken, with great violence ; 
alwide divarication of the Jegs.in! >> 
Pil fpeakobetween:the change of man and bay, 
With a recd voice, and iturn two'mincing Neps 
Into a manly friden Shaki fp Merchant of Venice. 
l The moofter moved on with korrtd fride’ Milt. 
cis ‘Her yoice theatrically loud, =... * 
veotefind-mafculine her fride. Swift. 
To Stripe. v. n. preter. Jipred: orifirids; 
parts pafl Pridden. [from the noun. ] 
1. To walk with'long Reps 8" 0S 
Mars'in the middle of the thining thield 
Is grav'd, and frrides along the liquid field. Dryden. 
To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 
The brethren cried, and inftant frode away. ‘Pope. 
2. To ftand wich the legs’ far from each 
other. P 
Jo STRIDE. v. a. To pats bya fep. 
~ See him fride 
Valties wide. ‘ Arbuthnot. 
STRADU LOU Sa ag. [ fridulus,, Latin. ] 
Making,a {mall noife. 
jo dv arifes froma fmall and fridulcus noife, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a divulfionvofi parts. 


Brown. 
STRIPE. n. fe [from rive.) - 
p. Contention ; conteit's' difcord ; war ; 
lawfuit. 
TY and my psople were ‘at great frife with the 
» children of Ammon. Fuds. xii. 2. 


Some preach Chrifteven of envy and rift, and 


: 


fome of good will. ) Phili. 15. 
He is- proud, knowing “nothing 3 but doating 
, about queftions and Arife of words. Tim. vi. 4 
Thefe acts of hateful frifes hateful to all, 
How haf thou difturb’d heav'n's bleffed peace! 
; "Milton. 
Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d''a ‘frife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 
She, granting firt, had ‘right-of time'to plead; 
Bot he had granted too, and would recede. Dryd. 
"Tis this that fakes our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome.a prey to.Roman.arrar, 
Produces fraud; and cruelty, and fife... Addifon. 
Inhevinng’ no- frie, 
Nor marrying difcord in a noble wifes 
‘a. Conteft of emulation: 
Thos gods contended, noble frife! 
Who ma:t fhould esfe the wants of Nife. Congreve, 


“Pope. 


By wife governing, i “may be fo ordered, thar i 
both fives fhall he at Arife, rot which fhall fatter | 


Miot, but which hali do the prince’and'the publick 
the moft honeft and the moit faithful fervice. 
vo = f Davenant. 
3- Oppofition; contraricty ;' contraf. 
Artificia frife 
Lives In thofe touches, li! eherthan life. Sbekefp. 
4. Natural contrariety : as, the /27/2 of acid 
and alkali. Vitali on . 
Sraireruc. adj. [ prifeand full.) Con- 
tentious's difcordant. on 


To STRIKES wai 


2 Fo punih; tõ amitt: 


6. ‘To còntra& ; to lower; to vale. 


“STR 


The ape was fr ifeful and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and moft covetuus.. Ste 
I know not what new creation may’ creep forth 


frofh the firifeful heap of things, into which, asif 
Dre Maine. 


| STRIGMENT. 2%. S- [ frigmentun, from 


into a fecond chaos, we are falien. 


ftringo, Latin, toferape.] Scraping ; re- 
sacrement. © ©! = 


Many, befides the frigments/ and fudorous‘adhe-_ 
fions fromemen’s hands, acknowledge that nothing! 


proceedeth: from gold‘invits.ufual deion. 
7 Brown's Vulgar*Errouri. 
preter. 1 ruck or 
> firook ; part. pall. fruck, Prucken, Pricken, 
‘or ffrook. [artrucan, Saxon ; frreichen, 
«German ; adfirydia, Mandick,; richer, 
Danih. Ja iiss É , 
1.. To.ac&t upon, bya: blow ;.to hit with a 
blow. g 
Heat Philipp? kept” 
His fword e’en like a'dancer; while P Pruck 
Thelean and wrinkled Cafius. Shak. Anr. andCleop. 
hd 7 We will deliver you the caufr, 


. Why I, that did love Czefar, when I ruck him, 


Proceeded thus. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 
I muft i 
But wail his fall, whom I myfêlf ruck down. 
Shatefpeare’s Afacberb. 
Then on the crowd he caft a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ftrength betore be froska 
Dryden 


To punith’ the jut is not good, ‘nor to /firike 
princes for equity. Prov. xvii. 26. 
3. To dalh; tothrow by a quick motion. 
The blodd frikeon the two fide-pofts. Ex. tti.7. 


4.°To notify by found. 


The Windfor bell hath fruck twelves Shakefp. 

The crums. prefently firiking upa march, they 
plucked up their enfigns, and forward they go. 

; f Knolles. 

A judicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives 
the fignal for action, preffes the advantage, and frikes 
the critical minute. Collier of Friendfhip. 

5. To tamp; to imprefs. 

The memory in fome men is very, tenacious; 
but yet there {cems to be a conftant decay of all 
Our ideas, even of thofé which are firuck deepctt, 
and in'minds the mcft retentive. Locke. 

It is 
only uled in the phrafes to frik? Jail, or 
to frike a flag. 
How many nobles then would hold their plazes, 
That muft frike fail to fpirits of vile fort | 
Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
To this all differing paffions ‘and intcrefts fhou'd 


 Prite fail, and, like (welling ftreams runningidif - 


h ferent courfes, should yet{all. make, hafte into) the 
fey of common fafety, stol emple. 
They rike Jail where they know 'thëy mhall be 
mafterea, and murder where they tan with fafety. 
‘Dryden. 
Now, didi] not fo near:my!labour’s:end 
Strike fatl, and haft'ning:to thesharbourmtendy 
My fong to flow'ry.gardens:might extend: Dryd. 
7. Tovalarm ;»to»puts\into emotion ; to 
furprife. p 
The reft firuck with horror tood, 
To fee theirt leader cõvet'd o'er with blood. Waller. 
Jack Straw at London-itone, with all his-rout, 
Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout: Dryden. 
His ‘virtues render our affembly awful, 
They frike with fomething like Yeligious fear. 
babies Mddifon's Cato. 
Didh thou but view him right; fhouldft fee him 
black var 
With murder, treafon, facrilegc, and crimes 
That frike my foul with horror but toname them. 


Addifen, |i 


Weare no fooner prefented ta any one we never 
faw before, butiwe are immediately fruck with the 
idea of a proud, a seferved, an affable, or a good- 
Datured man. Addifon. 


Sper feri. 7 


STR 


„Nice works. of art firke and furprife.us moft 
uporiecthe firt view; but the better. we are: ac- 
‘quainted withethem, the Jefs we wonder. Atièrbe 

Court virtues bear, like gema, the higheftyyate, 
Born where heav'n’s influence {carce can penctrate j 
In life's low.yale, the {gil the virtues likey: 
They pleafe, as beauties, heré as wonders./tridg, 

4 4 Pope» 
8. Jedus ferzres).... Tomake-aibargain. 
Sign but his peace, he vows he'H ne'er again 

The tacred namesiof fopa 4nd-heays, profane 

Strike up the bargain quickly 3, for I, fwears- 

As times go mow, he offers very faire Dryden. 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile 

Patt enmities to /frike perpetual leagues 

With Vanoc. A., Philips’s Briton. 
9. To produce by`a fudden aétion. < 

_ The court paved fixiketh up a great heat in fum- 

mer, and'much cold in winter. Bacon. 
L Waving Wide her myrtle wand, 
She firikesantunivertal:pedce through fea andtand. 
Milta., 
Thef.men are, fortunes: jewels moylded bright, 

Brought forth; with their, own fire and light; A 

I Lherivulgar ftone for, either took, 

Out of myfelf it muf be firuck. 

s. Yake my caduceus? 
» With this th” infernal ghotts I. can command, 

And ftrike a terrar through the Stygian.trande | 

sient’) AN wl Ht Dryden. 
10. To affect fuddenly, in any, particular 

MAann6Fsts yrroh sds miw of sisud) aH 

When iverfesicanndt be anderftood, nora roin’s 
goad wit f{etonded with the forward child under- 

{tand ngs dto/fFrvkes a: mar nue déad thana great 


Cowley. 


reckoning in a little room. Shakefpeares 
Strike her young-bones, ,.. 
“Ye taking aits, with lamencfs. Skhakelpeares 


He that is friken blind cannot forget 
“The precious treafure of hiseyefight loft... Shake/p. 
"So ceas'd the rival crew, when, Purcell came, 
They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 
S?ruck dub, they all admir’ de. nM a Drydea. 
Humility difhitae thvy, and frites it dead. Collier. 
Then do nor firike Huu dead ‘with a denial, 

But hold him up inlife © °°" O Addifons Cato. 
11. ‘To caufe to found,by,blows : with «p 
Only empiaticale Ba stéi ai 
Strike yp the drumsy.and let the tongue of war 
Plead-for our int'reft, and our being here. Shak. 


12. To forge; to-miat. 


Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks a9 iP they ArucB them at a heat." Tarr 
Some very rare’colns; favek of a pound weight, ` 
of guld'and filvery Conftantine fene to'Chiperitk. 
aes 1 no Arba knoe. 
13. It is ufed imithe participle; I) Know | 
now wellhow; foriadvanced in years, = 
The king ` p Sage 
siwi (cand. virtuous, and hls noble queen i 
Well firwck in years ; fair, andinot jealoussse Shak. 
14i To Sr erke of) ‘To erafe froma rec- 
koning or account. rae ya ee 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shalkbe fruct off SSbukefpeare's Treilas.and Crefida, 
Lhave this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 
But I fhall in a more convenient time... 4.3, 
Strike off this {core of abfence.  ; Shakefp. Othello» 
°° When ‘any wilful fin’ ftands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be firdth off cillhwesforfake ‘and 
tury away, fromoits » 1i 383099: | Ketthworth. 
Alk men’s opinions : Scoto.now.shall tell +; 
How trade increafes, and the world oes weil 3 
Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun, . 
And Britain, if not'Europe, isundane. T> Phpe, 
15) JoSrrineof. To feparate bya blow, 
‘or any fudden action, |” 
Germany had fricken off that ‘which appeared 
corrupt’ in) the:dotrine ‘of the church of Romes 
butwfeemad neverthele!s im difcipline ill to retain 
therewith great: cosformitys Hooker. ; 
They followed foifatt that they overtookhim, 
and without further delay fruck off his head. 
Knolles. 


Diz He 


ST R? 
He wn taken prifener by Sarinas, Hestenantll 
epteal for thei kicg of /Pasthiay who fréki off his 
a) J Ds f Jik:wä.. 
À mais of water would be firack off ant leparate 
froin the ren, aad coffed throogh the air likevafly 
ing TiPeveons o ; 3 Burne:. 
16, To STRiRE out. To produce by col- 
lifton. ' 

My thoughthefs youth wae wing 'd with vain defires; 
My) manhood, Hagemilled’ by Wand sing fitess" 
Follow’d falie lights,s, andj when, theis-glimpiewas 

gone, e i : 
My pride freck cat new {parkies of herons Dryd. 
17. ¥evSmaine oxt. To blot; to efface. 
By expusgatéry antinadverfiods, we'might Aike 
out great numbersiof Midten qualities sandy heving 
oncelaconcededlift, with more fafety attempt their 
reafans’. . cog? dele mod? Breve. 
To methodize is as necelTzry as to frike ours’ Pope. 
18) T STRIKE Sa To Bring tb livhe. 
19. To STRI KB ome, Do form.atonce bya 
Mek OHOR E06 sis syed stads sel? oly 
Whether thy hand //-ike cur fome'freetdefign, 
Wheredife awakesaad dawns atiev ry line; - 
Or blend dinybeauteous tints the cAourd mafs, 
And from the canvals cali the mimicketace.” “Pope. 
To STRIKE. Ullal) coms vu] l 
1. To makea blows ni mT 
1, in‘thine otn Wae Charm'ds 
Could not find death where'l did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he frruck. Shake/pe Cymbeline, 


hidak 
i^d 


It pleas'd the king 
To firike at meu on his mifconttru€tion, 


When he tripe ma Rehina, (Stakefpeare’s Ring Lear. | 


Helwicher'd ali ‘their Aretigth before he frock. ’ 
§ i> AD ii 21s Dryden. 

2. To collide ;»torclam. é . 
Holding a-ring bya thread in’ arglafs, well him 


that holdech ity itafsalll frike fo many = againft : 


thefhdedf the glafs, and no more, 9 


varh Baroks Natural Hifory A 


ew Ja 
3- To att by repeated:percufianss = ervo 
Bid thy mifele whet my drink isyready, xp s 
She Arike.upon the bell. $ 
Thoit antique minftrels, fure, were Charles-like 
>! i a : i P ; rT - E s 
Cities their lutes, and fubje@e Hearts therr Rings 5 
On. which within divine aihand theysfrooksi! 0! | 
Cenfent of motion from their breath: they toòk » 
1SISsT Sty mn S107? ; Weller. 
4. To found by the firoke of a hammery 
Carfarsa ris truck AghG ons) Shake/peere. 
Deep thoughts will often fulpend the fenies, io far, 
that about a man clocks may firite, and bells ring, 
which he tikes né"notice’ot. | Grew. 
S. To'måke an attack. ” Net arte: 
li not the king's name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arms my names a puny fubject frikes 
Atthy great giory. _» Sbakefpeare's Richard J. 
When, by their defigning leaders taught 
To frike at power Which for themfelves they fuught, 
The vulgar, gull’d into rebellion, arm'd, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd. 
X P Dryden, 
6. To a& by external influx. 
Confider the red and white colours in porphyze ; 
hinder light but from fishing on it; and its ce Purs 
vanih. i [ia dacke. 
7. To found with blows: y | 


His (word did ne'er leave ftriking in the held. Sb. 
8. To be dafhed. | baj! 
The'admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 
frsck upon afand, and there stuck fat. Ke-Ni. 
9° To pafs with a quick or {trong effed: 
Now and'then ‘a glittering beam’ of witor paf- 
fon firikes throughethe obfcurity of the poem : any 
of thefe\ effe@a pretent liking; but'not a lalting 
admiration. Dryden. 
10. To'pay homage, as by lowering the 
fail. 
We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 


And Yet we Arike not, but fecurcly perih. Shak, | 


bakefpeare’s Macbeth. | 


a 


nd 


; eT" Digby. 
STRIKING. part. adj [from frike} Af: 


+2. A riband. `" 
Whilft any trump-did found or. dram frock, up, f A rib 


"é thing that ftrikes. 


3- A thread'on which any things are filed. 


STR- 
5. The chord-of a mafical inftrumenty 1 


Thies, whens two bethren t are fat alike, ©" 
To -méve them both; but óne of themwe a) T 


STR 
I'd rattier shop this hand. off at a blow, 
And with the orner fling it arthy faces 
That bear follow a fail, to A7i$eto thee. SAatefp. 

The Interet of our kingdom is ready to frike 
to that of your paareit "Hihing towns: it îs hard 
you will not accept dur"fervices. Sru fr. 

11. Tobe put by fome fudden ast or ino- 
tioĥ Into any ftate ; to break forth. 

It fruck.on a fudden into fuch reputation, that 
it fcomsary fonger to feulk, büt owns itfelf pub- 
Lckly.”’ i Government of the Torgue. 

ra TO STRIK Ein with. To conform; 
go fuit it(clEto ‘to join avii at Once. 
| Thole Who, ‘bythe prerogative of their aze, 
fhould frown youth into fobricty, imitate and frike 
m with them, and are rcally viaous that they may 
be thought young. y Suthy 
| They catch at every fhadow of relief, frike in at 
a ventare witb the néxt companion, and, to the 
dead ‘commodity be taken off, care not who ke the 
chapman. Norris’ 
| The cares omplcafures.of the word frikeim itl 
every thought. Addifon, 
— Hedmmediately fruck in witb them; but de- 
fcribed this march to, the, temple with foomuch 


horroury that he fhiycred every joint. si: to so 
Addifon's Freebolder. 


y ` The fring that jats: er 
When rudely touch'd, ungrateful tothe enfe, 4 
With piealure tees the rantes Aying Ringers, 
" Sweus into harmony, and charms the bearers, : 
Rowe. 
, (By the appearance they make, in mayble, cheie 
Is not one fring inflrument that fecms.coaiparable: 
to our violins. | ai o dalol sq Addifoz. 
6.1 A fmall fibre. 
| Duckweed gutceth Forthia little fering into the 
water, from the bottom, pest 3 om Bacom. 
„1h pulling broom up, thedeatt Pringsleft behind 
will grow. j 
7. A nerve ; a tendon. 
| The moft piteous tale, which in récounting, 
His grief grew puiffant, and thë rings Of life 
Began, tu cracks. " Shak lprare’s ‘King ‘Conds 
| Thefrixg of his tongue lootes. ‘Mark, xvii, 35% 
8. The nerve of the bow. |) %" a, 
| The wicked berid ‘their bow, they mike ready 
their arrows upon the frizg, Pjaim Zii, 
Th’ impetucus arrow whizzes on the wigs . 
Sounds the tough horn, and twafgs the quig'ring 


e 


13: To. Sreixe out, To {pread or-rove; AR EPR Ne i Pipe- 
to make,a fudden.excurfion, © ss Af 9 Any concatenation of feries; as, a 
In this plain was the lat general rendezvous of ftring of propofitions. | , 


mankind; and from, thence they were broken in: 
to companies, and difperfed ; the feveral fucceffive 
“generations, like the waves of the fea, vér reach? 
ing one another, and #riking out farther and farther 
upon the land. x _ Barnet’s Theory. 
When a great man frikes out into a fudden irre- 
gularicy, he needs not queition the refpect of a re- 
tinue. Colliers} 


STRIKE, 2. fA buel; a: dryimeafure 
of-capacity»s\ four pecks. 
21 Wing, cartnave, and huphely peck, rite, ready 
at hand. 7 stuffers Ha fbandry, $ 
STRUKEBLOCK. n. feic Is a plane fhorter 
than. the jointer, having its fole made| 
s exactly flat and ftraight, and is,ufed for 
the thooting of a fhort joint. 
t Moxon’s Mechanical Exeriifes. 
RIKER. 9. /. [from /rike.] Perion or 


10, To bave two STREN GS tothe, Bowi 
To, have. two views or. two expedients 
. to have double advantage, or double. fe- 
curitysor. fà aR icy Sna team 
_ No lover has that porr 
| T" enforce'a defperate amour, ` 
i As*hethathas two firings tos bno, 
_ And burns for love and money too. 


E f 


ToSTRING. V, a. preterite Z rung ; parts © 
l pall... 2rung. [from the noun, ] » . 
1. To-furnith withotringsy o Pr 
_| Has not wife nature frvaz'the legs'and feet ° | 
With firmeft nerves, defign'd to walk the ftreet? 
>» agi thy wy : D3 s Ca S 
2. 'To put a ftringed inftrumeént im'tune. 
Here the mufe fo oft her harp has frung, i 
Thatnota mountain rears its head unbung. Addiha 
13., To file’on a trigg. i 


F i 


ST 


be exadt;. and therefore chute to throw down: 
tbeir pearls in heaps before the-reader, rather than 
be atithe pains of fringing thems | © Spcacor. 
4. To make tenfe..9 0" 2) sia Ti fom 
| Toil Brung themnerves, and purified the blood. 
| EE EE a. e 
Srri notn an. {from Mring] Having 
A 5 44 nET 4) "es. adele’ 16 Sean 
ftrings ; prodaced by ffrings. 
| Praife him with Arieged initruments and organs 
i erriz ine,  Pjalins. 


ti ver? 


| A bifhop then-muft be, blamele(s, not givencto | 
Wine, no firiber.. yi L rb Timaiiin ge f 
He thought with his ftaff to have. ftrack the 
frriker. Sandys. 
The friker muft be denfe, and in its beft velo- 
city. 


` 


ecting ; furprifing. ` pagr: 
STRING... £. [yening, Saxons; Areng, | 
German and) Danith,; fringhe, Dutch; 


3 | 1U Divinely wacbled voice 
frringos Vat.) > 


| “Antwerrg the fringed hoire, 0 t g 
1. A“flenderrope ; a {mall cord; any flen- Asan their fouls in blifsrul ropture took. Pfilren. 
der and‘flexible band." | eS TStRINGENT. adj. | fringeas, Latin. J 
TF - e Fe L ang Ww waive . 
| Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above | _ Binding contractin 4 Aa echry atl 
it, mutt be conceived as if the weight of it wered STR VNGHA LT. Hafa firingand halts} 
in that- point where its ring A AS a r i Stringhalts isa fudden twiiching-and fnatching» 


Round’Ormond's knee thou tief the myftick, 
firings An 

That makes the knight companion to thé king. 
eal iden © Prior. 


of the: mufcles that extend or bend the haugh a°) 
‘ eo VS nEw ~ Farrier's Diéticnary oi. 
STRI'NGLESS. adj. [from fring} Having, 
no ftrings, ia Faa Holy 
, (Nothing; allis faid; 
His tongue is now a fringl/s infecumenty. 
Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath {pent., a | 
Shakefprares. 


Their priefts pray by their beads, having a firing 
with a hundred of nutthells upon it; and the re- | 
peating of certain words with them they account 
meritorious. | _ Stillingfleet. 

4. Any fet of things filed on,a line... 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a firing of them, in 
order to hang them up in one of my papers. 

LAddifon’s Spectator. 


confifting, of {mall threads; flamentous. «| 
| A-plain Indian fan, made.of thesfmalh rinay" 
parts. of roots Spread out in a round fat fom : 
TTo 


Fy 


Mortimer's Hupoandry. - 


E udibrate n 


Men of great ledtuing or genius are too full.tow . 


up of tne binder, leg, of a-horfe much highersthan 
_ (the other, or an involuntary or convulfive motion”? 


‘Srraoncy. adj. [ftom fring.) Fibrous);, i 


NGétvlje -` 


4 


STR 2 
By melting, expen Sve feite, drd an obftinare 
flux of the belys the fringy: parts of the tendons 
and merobranesvare keitiuniectuited. © Biackwore, 
To STRIP. v.a. fireesen, Dutch; be- 
rupee, fipped, Saxon, Je 
t. To make naked; to. Jeprive.of cover- 
ing i, with of »beiore: the thing taken 
away. 
Theydegan to Mi her of her cloaths when I 
cme invamons ern. © , Sidney. 
They yiript Jofeph out of his ceat g i a 
Certi xxxvil. 23. 
Svarce: credible it’ is hiw foon they were! thr 
and Jaid naked on the grounds)! 97 Hayward. 
= “Hadi thou not commicted’ ye? 
Notorious murderon tho!e thirty men 
At Atkelon, who never didithse hart, 1175! 
Then likea sobber frepe'a? thera of theirvobes. 
. st i 1m3 Milan. 


“ TOT PAGE: 
stil bane : DNS y l l 
You cioath a’) that have no relation toryou,iand i 


frip yout matter that gives yountood. Le Eftrange. 
AvettMag temipeft thiough the: branches wend, | 
That Piper cembre _ Dryden*s Knight's Tae. 
cpa} He fw beautewus maid, . "> 
Wily hair diff ered, iffuims through the fhade, 
Siripe of her cisaths.. ‘ shal ‘ef 
Hee hy: piliagers, to rapine bred, 
Withobt cortraul te rip ang Spoil the dead. 
S “Fhe bride Was put tu form to bed, 
He frilow'd, ffripr. —— 


2. Todeprives to diven? 


Dry 


although «they: have inatia Witla no “tote ikha 
bare food and raimen®, giveth us to underfiivid 
that thefe are even the Jowelt off thingsrnieceffary ; 
that, if we fhould be Aripe of all. these things; with 
out which we mightpalfiblyate, yer the(elmutt b: 
ket. ) ma bags Heiker. 
Now this curious built Phaacian Mips 
Returning Am herconvoy, T will frip ) 
Of ail her fceting imateere? m01 © Chapman’ 
We frip and divei ourfelvcs ofiour own Wwi)i, 
and give ourlelvesentisely up to the willof Gad! 


yer? all Baw 49 POO IIN ' Duppa. 

Tt is. difficult to lead another by Words into the 
thoughts of things, (ripped of thofelpecitich: dit. 
ferences we give them. 7’ ¢ Locke, 
One would imagine thete to be. the ex 


Jul frr:pe of all thofe advantages, and plooged in 


the she mifeties, and now Otting waked ypon a 
dunghill, © 7 sat, hens aah Atterbury. 


3. To roh ; to plunder ; to. pillage : as, 4 


a thief Pripped thè houle. slasi < 


That which: lays a:man: ðpeivtosan enemy, ant 


that which fips him of a friend, equally attacks 
him in all thofe interes that are capable of boing 
weakened by the one, and fopporied by the other. 
4. To peel; to decorticate, 
If the Yeaves or dried focks..be 
froall Rraws, they arife unto aber, wax, aad other 
ele@rics, no othey ways than thofe of whet or rye. 


5. To deprive of all. od aa | 
When fome fond caly fathers fip themfelves 
before they- tie downto their long ficep, ‘and fettle 
their: upon their font, has it’ not been 
feen thatthe fatherihas been required with beg: 
Gary fico wal IO wiaulovai i Sout. 


6. To take of coverinig? with’ af empha. | 


tical, * ya 
He frript of fits cloaths, | 
Logick helps us to flrip off the 
of things, and to. behold and Judge of them in their 
own natuen JM ee ai i yem SO ar “Watts. 
7. To awom Not in’ ufe. 
ryt 2 r His unkindnefs 
That Pipe her From Kis benediction, turn 4 
To foreizmeafuatties; gave her dete righi 
To: bis “doghcarted daughters 5° thefe things fting 
Dimestwi jah bavos « a ao | Sbakefpeare. 


ef 


STRIPE, n. f. [ frrepe, 


Dryden. h 


if A weal, or difcoloration'made by’ adaih 


Say. 


Those, in ttiuating tmhen'to contértment, | 


STRIPED, part. 


STRY PLING. m J. [of uncertain ‘ety mo- 


ngine preffiony f 
of a hm btefed with eife anil affiuence, not af one” 


nia Seuth, | 
Aripped into | 


Brown's V, uigar Errours. 


1 Sam. tite 24e 
outward di fguife t 


her |, 
stuiane 


STR 


8. To feparate ‘from fomething adhefive. 
jor, connected, Not accurately uled.. 
Amonatt amen who examine not fcrupulovfly 
thei: own iceas,and “rif them not from the marks 
meo ufe for them, but <onfound them) with 
words, there muftibe endlefs difpute. 
St RIP. n. fi [probably for frripe.]. A nar- 
row, fred, 0 ' 
| Thefetwo apartments were hung in clofs mourn- 


s 


ing, af,d only a frig of bays round theother rooms. 


r) err) f i tA q Swift. 
Zo STRIPE. v.a, [ freper, Dutch.} 9 
1.| To variegate with lines of different co- 
loli Sie ani daha 
2. | Torbeat rto lath, wg 
Dutch?) ao 
t. A lineary variation of colour. This 
feems, tobe the on ginal. notionof. the. 
werd. CAG ed 
| Gardenere'may have three rootssamong’an hun- 
© dredkothat are rare, as purple and catnationof kve? 
tp! Pripen . l mM Baton. 
2. Arthred ofa different colour. 
Onz of the mio valaabls trimmings of their 
Gloarhs'was's long Prive fovred upon the garment, 
cauded latus clavis» : i A1 Arbethnae. 


rblow: fas 
| Cruelty marked him whith inglorious fripes. 
7320 . Thom/fen. 
4. A blow’; alah. ' a Sart sande 
| A body cannot.be fo torn with /fripes, as amind 
with remembrance of wicked a@ions _ Hayward. 


| To thofe that are yet within the reach of, the $. 


Lr pe and reproofs of their own conference, Iwould 
agdrefs that they would not feck to remove them- 
c Selves from that wholefome difcipline. 

l ERIN Decity of Piry’ 
adj. [from ripe!) Dif- 
tinguifhed by lines of different colovr. 


logy.] “A youth; one in the fate óf 
adolefcence. 

"Thwart the Jane, 

He,,.with two-/ripiiags, lads, more like to run 
z Ehe country, bate than.to commit (uch flaugbtes, . 
Made gnod the paffaze. Shake/peare's Cywibedine. 

} Nowa /firipling cherub he appears," ''" 4! 
Notiof the rime, yet fuch as in His face 

Youth (mild celeftial. Milton's Paradise Lof, 

Cempofitionson any important fibjeets are mot 


Matters td be wrung from poor friplings, like bload F 


oat of the nofe, or the plucking‘ot ontimely’fruie, 
Milton on Education. 


‘Si Asiwhen young friplings whip the top tor (port, 1? 


Qn the frooth pavement of an eMotyre its cis yah 
Ig 


rithed withia feverabquaiified juice, foehildren and | 
riplinzs, old men and young men, imut havedi= h 


The wooden engine. whirls, Diyden's i nsid i 
| As'every particular member of the bidy is nou- 


vers dinis bw Arbuthnot cn, Aliments: 
STRIPPER. n-f. [from frip. ]-Oneahat 
ficips, X Na sive 
Te STRIVE ito: ne 
ciently YT Rrived 
[ Preven; Ditch > Gfriver, French, } A 


1. To ftruggle; to labour ; to make an 
effort. ` | 


| Theimmotatilizy.of;.God they frive unto; by’ } 


Working afccr one and the fame manner. Hocker. 
| Many, brave young minds have; through bearing 
the praifes and ewlogies of worthy ` nien, . been 
ftirred up to affect the like commendations) and 
ia frive.to the like deferts. i Speafer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God_for me. 
Romans, xv» 
So have 1 frived to preach the gOfpel. 
“Romans, xv. 20. 
Was it for thie'that Rome's beg blood he spilt, 
With fo much falfehood, fo much guile? 


i Locke } 


preterite I Prove, an- 


part. paf Hrid. | 


STRI TPAR 


Was ivforthis:that his ambition fve weer sit 

Toequal Catfar firiti and after Jove Pe Chokyi 
| Ourrbleffed Lord commands you to Ariveto” 
entering ‘becauie: many! will fails Whb only fedle 
to enters. T AD balled bar . hy "Laws 

Theke- thoughts he freve to bury in expence, 21i 

Rich:mestsy rich wines, land vain magnificence, 

, Hert, | 

-| To:contet s..t0.contends to fraggle in 

oppofitions tocanother swith againft or’ 

wirb' before the peron oppókd. wo: 
| Do as adverfaries do in law ‘ . 

Strive malghtily; but eat and drink as friends,” 

$ ‘Jold 61 : 4 Sbakelpecre. 

Strive forthe truth unto.death. . .Becius, iv. 23, 

Whysdott thou Prive againt bim? 

i Pag v SFebyxxxiiinrs. 

Charge them that they Jirive not about wurcss 

tO no'proficslisiiotar yT 0 92) ARETE 
| Avoid contentions and frrivings about the laws 
O tin at) En iai } 
This Ss warrantable “con Ai? for" trial ‘of + > 
faith 3 fo that theíe frivings are note Gantending 
with fupeciorpowertd ws s Onan Cb ifrange, 
_ Thus tees every wicked man that econtemns’ 
God 3, who can dave-or eihroyohimowho Prides 
with his Maker? ott : we Tot fea’ 
If inteitine broils alarm theshive, » 4) 
For two pretenders*ofs for empire rive, 
The vulgar, in divided factions jar, . . 

And murm'ring founds. proclaim the civil war, 
PAL EAEE peel ~ one vel Drpdénar 
3- [To oppole by contrariety, of qualities, 
~ | Now privater pity froue vith publick-hate, 
Reafon with rage,and cloquence with. fates -Denby), 
4- ‘To.vie ; ta,be comparable tO5to. enue 

lateiz«to contend in excellence, 

Nor that fwertigrave;: shilleo o] 
by Qrontespand thevnfpiride 9h biel 
Caftatian Spring, might with ubisiparadi (2) shied tiri) 

OF Eden rive. Som on tos A EEN. WMitrarri. > 

STR VAR ome. [from frive} One who 


N 


» OF Daphne 


_» labours ; one whoreomtendy: >" yd fan of 
STRO K ALP wf “An” inftroment'afed by.. 
vA at sitoa suis arse 


glaf maier i Asah aana 
STROKE or Sirook. OG preterite of jerike, 
Dow COmMONIy Prachi) bne orw sists >si | 
| He, hoodwinked wich Ici ndnefs, leattivf at fren 
Jone w. who Protehims tisd! mort nolon ‘Sidwis. 
STROKE! ñ. j. [from rook, the 
notia? vd 


preterite 
of Arika R ts a; : 


ROEPT 


"L A’blow'y ‘a knock 3" fudden a@'of one 


body upon another. oT, aaa 

Leth + ed Neways were‘filyer, n.s da 
Which to the tune of flutes pt ylroRe, and. madey 
‘The water which they beat tó foilow Fafter, 

As amoraus of their Arika, ÄG 4 v i 
Pp. ot MBO Rye Anteny and Cleopatra. - 
His white/mai‘d ieeds, that bow"d beneath the 
He chear'd to courage witha gentle firoke ; ? 
Then urg'd his Hey y chaript on the foes ` 
And tifing hobk his 'hunce in'aet to throw. 
2. A hoftile blow. 2. ern oes 

f As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled frokes upon the foe. Sbakelp, 
He entered, ‘and’ Won the whéle kingdom of 
Naples, ‘without ftriking a froke. . Bazon. 
koth were of thining Reel pand weoaght fo pure, 

As night the Wrokee of two fachlatms endure. “ 
SE SOL SVEN 73 O Didin, 
| I had a long defign upon the ears6f Carl; bua 
the rogue would nevar “allow , méla Fair fProkecay 
them, though my penienife wis ready. Swift. 
3: A fudden difeafeoriaMi@ion. w 
Vane, thispurfes thausehun the heav'nsplagaes 
Have humbledsto all Probes. dhakifp. Kingibtar 
48 this one firoke the maniinak’d geadoin laws) | 
His tlatterers (carnper, and his friends withdraw, ^ 


sm) YIO j te .syamdd yedlaré. 
i4» The found of the clack.” , 
What is't o'clock 2 sss) s 
=U pon the frokg Qf four. Shukelpy Ric bard II ini 
5. The 


D ryd ° 
y 


STR 


s+, The touch of aypencil.. , 4 
» Qh lafting as thofe colours may they fhine ! 
, Free, as chy frohe, yet faultlefs as thy line. Pepe. 
6.A ouaa a matterly or eminentieftort. 
, » “Another in my place woulditake it fora notable 
frroke of goodbseeding, to compliment thereader. 
L’Efrange. 
The boldeft Brokes of poetry, when managed 
artfully, moft delight the reader. 


Dryden's State of Innocence. | 


As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent 
War, by forcing into the fervice of the confederates 


saniarmy thatewasiiraifed againft ip he ‘will f 
Adihelp to fi 


give one of the finithing frokes to ity 
conclude the great work. 


Addifen. 


A.verdi& more ‘puts me in poffeffion, of my |! 


etate ; J. quettion not bot you will give it the 
finithing froke. 
Ifiodore’s collection was the great and bold frroke, 
which in its main parts has been, difcavered to be 
an impudent. forgery. Baker cn Learring. 
7. An effect fuddenly or unexpectedly prò- 
duced. (ont E . 
8.Power ; efficaci ` 


Thefe having equal authority for infruction.of } 


the young prince, and well. agrecing, bare equal 
frroke in divers faculties.) i c. Hayward. 
‘Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect thein- 
cident ‘beams; thofe that are diaphanous refract 
them too, and that. refraftion hasifuch a ftroke in 
the production of colours gencrated bythe trajec- 
_ tion of tight through’ drops of water, that exhibit 
a rainbow through divers other tranfparcnt podies. 
He has a great froke with the reader, hae 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
have a better opinion of theme arn Dryden. 
The fubtile cMuvia of the mate feed haye,. the 
greaten ficke in generation. pi ~ - Ray. 
Yo STROKE. Ue GeL TRaCan, Saxon... 
1... Tosrub gently witbsthe-handrbyswaysóf 
kindnefs oreendéarment ; ttowfooths T2 
Thus children do the filly birds they fad of 
With fizsetirg buct, and too much cramming kill. 
A 4 r i Sidney. 
The fenior weaned- his, younger. fhall teachs is” 


Arbuthace. | 


t 
Y 


„Mort firoken and made of when aught ie doth aile, ; 


More'gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile, 
Sa Da Bde iid 
Thy praifevor difpraife istome- alike," 
One doth not froke me, nor the other ftrike. 
atoa <p Bex Fotoni 
He fct forth a proclamation; /roating the peo- 
ple with fair promiles, and humouring them with 
invectives againft the king and'government. Bacon. 
He-drigd*the falling drops, ‘and, ‘yet more kind, 
He firod'd ‘her cheeks. Dryden. 
Comé,'et ús practife death; 
Strokethé grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 
She’ plutk’d'the rifing flaw’rs, and fed 
The genthe beaft,'and fondly Proak’d his hedd. 
laire  Addifon. 
2. To rab gently in one’ dire€tion. 
When the big-udder’d cows-with patience stand, 
Waiting the /irokings of the damfcl’s hand. . Gay. 
Ta STROLL. v.n. To wander; toram- 
ble; to rove; tosbesa vagrants 
She's mines and thine, and Rrollingupanddówn. 
Granville. 
Youriwine lock'd.up, your butler:froll'd abroad: 
Pepe. 
Thefeimothers froll, to beg-fufteñance for their 
helplefs infants. Swift. 


STROLLER, x. Sf [fromyroll.]\A vagrant ; 
a wanderer ; a vagabond.)'5) ` 
Two brother- hermits, faints by trade, 
*Difgu's’d in, tatter'd habits; went 
Toa {mall village down in Kert; 
Where, in the frcllend canting Rrain, 
They begg'd from door to.door in vainel |Savift. 
The men of plzafure, who never go tochurch, 
form thelr ideas of the ‘clergy from a few poor 
Lrdlers they often obferve in the ftrects. | Swift. 


STR 


SER 


STROND. nf [for frand.) The beach;]9. Full; having .any) quality»in, a great 


the bank of the water. Obfolete, 
So looks the frcnd.whereon th’ imperious flsod 
Hath left a witnefs'd ufurpation. Shak. Henry lV. 
STRONG. jadj.. [ycnang, Saxon.) . 
1. Vigorous ; forceful ; of great ability of 
body. l 
Though ‘gan the villain wax fo fierce and frong, 
That nothing may fuftain, hisfuriausitorce, «y 
He caft him down to ground, andjall.aiong 
D-ew,bim through dirt.and anice. 
The frong-wing'd Mercury, fhould fetch thee up, 
And fec thee by Jove’s fide. I 
Shake/pcare’s. Antony and Cleopatra. 
That our oxen may be /rong to. labour. 
Pjalm cxlive 14 
The Marfian and Sabellian race, 
Strong-limb'd and ftout. Dryden. 
Orfes the firong to greater ftrength muft yield ; 
i He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d... Dryd. 
2. Fortibed; fecure from attack. 
Within Troy's frong immures 
The ravith'd Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. o p; 
Shakefpeare. 
An army of Englith engaged between an army of 
& greater number, frefh and in vigour on the one 
fide, and a town ffrorg in fortification, and’ ffrong 
in.men, on the other. _ Bacon. 
> It is no matter how things are; ffa man ob- 
ferve but the agreement of his own imaginations, 


in'the air'will be as rong holds of truth as the de- 
monftrations of Euclid. Locke. 
3. Powerful; «mighty. | 
While there was war between the houfes of Saul 
t and David, Abner made himf{elf Prong for Saul. 
2 Sam. iii. 16. 
The merchant-adventurers being a frong, com- 
pany, and well underfet with, rich men and good 
Orderyheld out bravely. Bacon. 
‘Thofethat are frong at fea may ealily bring them 
‘to whatterms they pleafe. ` Addijon. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves rong, tare 
| induced to proclaim war againft that which ruins 
| them; and the ffrong, by conceiting themfelyes 
weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs as if they 
really were fo. South's Sermons. 
4. Supplied with forces. It has in this fenfe 
| a very, particular conitruction. We fay, 
| a thoufund frrong ; as we fay, twenty years 
old, Or ten yards long. 
When he was not fix-and-twenty Prong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome 'to.the fhore. 
, , Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
He was, at hisirifing from Exeter, between fix 
and feven thoufand /irong. Bacon. 
In Britain's lovely ife athining throng 
Warin his caufe, a thoufand beauties frong. ‘Tick. 
5. Violenk.;.-forcible’;  inypetuous. 
Ai fiver ofso frome aicurrent, that’ ittuffereth 
not the fea to: flowoup its channel. Heylyn. 
But her own kingsthe likensto‘his Thames, 
| Serene yet /lrong, majeftick yet fedate, 
| Swift withourviolence,without terror greats! "Prior. 


6. Hale.;*healthy. 


Better isthe poor, being found and freng in con- 


ftitution; thana rich man afflicted in his body. 
NI WWON Ecélas xx. I4- 
7. Forcibly a&ting on the imaginations © 
This: is onc:of the frongefiexanptes’ of"a per- 
fonation that ever was, HU Bacon. 
8. Ardent; eager’; *pofitives ‘zealous. 
Her mother, ever Prong againft that match, 
| And firm for do@or Caius, hath appointed 
That he'fhall bufe her away. Shakefpeare. 
In‘choice of committees tor ripening bufimefs 
forthe. council, it is better to chufe indifferent 
, perfons, than tocmakeyan indificrency, by ‘putting 
in thofe that are /irong on both fides. 
The knight isa much fronger tory inthe coun- 
try than in town, which is neveflary for the keep- 
ing ‘vp his interet. Add:fin. 


Spenfer. | 


and talk conformably, it is‘alltruth : fuch caftles f 


py Bacon. h 


degree; affecting the fight-forcibly.y 
By mixing’ fach powders, we: are not tovexpect 
a Prong and tull white, fuch)as is. that of papar ; 
but fome dufky obfcure one, fuch as might arifs 
from a mixtures of light and sdarknefs, or from 
white and black, that is, agrey, or dun, or'ruffet 
brown. À Ai h sy News. Opticki. 
Thus fhall there he'made two bows of colours ; 
an interior and ffronger by one, reflexionyin the 
drops, and an extcrior.and fainter, by cwo3, for the 
' light becomes fainter by every reflexions) 9. 
- — Newton's Orticns, 
‘to. Potent; intoxicating, ~~ 00n 
~~ | Get firong beer to rub your horfes heels. “Stift, 
11. Having a deep'tinéture ; affecting ‘the 
tafte forcibly. pn nd Vr pyar oma 
Many of their propofitions favour very frorg of 
the old leaven of innovations. 
12) Affecting the {mell powerfully. 7 
‘The prince of Cambay’s daily food > 
Yq afps, and bafilifk, and toad ; * aÈ 
Which makes him have'fo ffrong a’breath, 


Each night he ftinksva queen!to death. (Hadid. 


s Add with Ceeropian thyme frang-(centedcen- 
taury. . Dryden. 
_The heat of a human body, as it grows more in- 
tenfe; makes the urine {mell more frong.. . Arbusb. 
13, Hard. of digefion ; not :eafily, nutri- 
mental. ` 


à abee Bald 5 op-hire! haa, ean rhad a 

14. Furnifhed.with abilities for any thing, 
I was ffronger in prophecy than in criticifm. 
Ae one - Oryder. 

15. Valid confirmed.» vi 
| \Iniprocefs of-time; an ‘ungodly cuftom grown 
firong was-keptoas a law. C Wifdom, xiv. 16. 

ró. Violent; vehement"; forcible; =" 


\ In thedays-of his fleth\he offered upiptayers,” 


| with /rong crying and tears. Hebsvel7 
| The {criptures-makesdcep and _/rerg impreffions 
i 


on the minds of men: and whofoever denies this, f 


as heisin point of religion atheiftical, fo in ündcr- 

ftanding brutifh. ~“ , 

17. Cogent ; ‘conclufive, 
eny l Mefengers , , 

Of frong prevailment in unharden‘dyyouth. Sik. 

roduce your caule; bring forth your /rcag rea- 

fons. i E P aiahy 

What rong cries muft they be that fall drowa 

foloud'a clamour of impieiiss)! 


which have been controverted; and for that very 
reafon, becaufe they are the ironzeft. ~- Waterland. 
18. Able; tkilful; of great force.of mind, 
There isno.Englihioul s. a3 
` More firenger to direet you than yourfelf, 
| If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 


Or but allay, the fireof paflion. Shak: Henry VIU, 


19. Firm; compact ; not foon broken. 
| Ful on his ankie fell the pond’ cous fone, 
Burtt the Areng nerves,and ‘crafh'd the tulid bone. 
l dalin S gagahine Popee 
20. Forcibly written; .comprifing much 
meaning in few words.” ` 
Like her fweet voice is thy harmonious, longs; 
_ As high, as fweet, as edly, and as jirenge d Smith. 
STRON GFI STE De adj. [rosg and, fi] 


l Stronghanded. 


John, who was pretty Prong fifeds gave him fuch 


a fqueeze a8 made his eyes, water. Arbuthuor. 


STRONGHAND. n. J. [ firong and band.) | 


Force; violence. _. ; 
When their captain dieth, if the feniory thould 
| defcend to his child, and an infant, another would 


| thru him out by frorgband, being, then, unable to ~ 


defend his right, i Spenfer. 

_ They wanting land wherewith) to fuftain, the'r 
people, and the Tufcans having roore,than.cpough, 

| it was their meaning to taxc. what theyneeded by 
firengbazd. . [ia b radis Raligb. 
pm STRONGLY. 


“King Charies.- 


Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full, 


Hebr. - 


F. Corba. $ 


Decay of Pitty. 
The frongef and moftimportant,texts:are thefe ` 


= 
STR 
SPRO R ot y adu? [from Prong.) ` 
1. With ftrength; ‘powerfully’; forcibly. 
~The colewort is'an enemy to ary plant, be- 
caufe it draweth' rongly the fattet juice of the 
riha 44: Gout eet tee: Bacon. 
Ko 19 oO Phe dazzling light 
“Wad flath'd too Arene/y on his’aking fight. Addis. 
2 Meio caren falt attenuates /fromgly. 
FUP 4S THUS Ag A Arbuthroe. | 
When’ the’artention 73 firongly fixed to any fub- | 
“Jem, allthat ‘is'faid’concerning it maxes a decper 
impreffion.? © 9) T . ; ‘Watts. 
2. With ftrength ; with firmnels;. insfuch 
-a manner as. to laft; in fuch.a manner 
|- as noteafily. to be. forced,, ixl 
Great Dunfinane he fircng/y fortifiese, i Sbak:fp. 
_ Let the foundations be frongly laid. Exray vis 3. | 
3. Vehemently; forcibly ;, eagerly. 
All thefe accufe him Bromgiys. p, Shakepeare |] 
‘The ruinous confequences of Wood's patent have 
been firongly reprefented by both houfes. _ Swift. 
STRONGWA‘’TER.On. S {[/lrongrand Qva- 
igeri) Diftilledtfpirits. = >d asda 
~ Metala- recëive “in readily’ Prongeoaters 3’ and 
Sfrongwaters do readily pierce into metals ‘and 
ftones' and fome will touch’ upon gold, that will 
not touch upon filver. Pacon's Nutural Hiftcry. | 
ST ROOK, | The preterite’ of frike, ufed in| 
poetry for frugk, AIB | 
A fudden tempeft from the defart few * 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew: 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together robs! 
YO Sardys. 
- That conq’ring look, 
When next beheld, like lightning fro! © 
My blafted foul, and made meibow: 
| He, like a patient anglery-ere heifrook; 
Would let. them: play awhile uponthe hooks, Dryds 
Srraoene. nf [frophe, Fr. reopn.]' A 
fanza. 
Strove. The preterite of Prive. 
"aR ki? i3 b 
Having quite loft the way of aublenefs, he frove 
__ toclimb to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 
Yo Strour. v. 2 [frufén, German. } 
To {well with an»appearance of great- 
nefs ; to walk’ with affeted dignity; to 
ftrut. This is commonly written Strut, 
which feems more proper.. 
To Strout: v. a. Torfwell cut’; ‘to 
out ; to’enlarge by affectation! 
I will make a brict lift of the particulars in an 
hiftorical truth nowife frouted, nor made. greater 
by language. , Bacon. 
To Strow. D. n. [See To STREW.) 
3. To fpread by being {cattered. 
Angel forms Jay.entrane'd, : 
Thick as autumnal Jeaves that rca, the brooks 
In Vafombrofa. t  AMiton’s Puradife Left. 
2. To {pread by feattesing ;-to befprinkle. 
All the grdund 
With higer’d armour frown. Milt. Paradife Lif. 
Come, thepherds, comes and fraw with leaves 


the plain ; s 
Such faneral rites your Daphnis did ordain, Dryd. 
if it flow. Dryid. 


E 


i 


saf 
Taller. | 


With ofier floats the ftanding water row 
With maffy tones make'bridges 
3. Tofpread. “oy tre wee 
There have been three years dearth of corn, 
and every place firczo"d with beggars. Swift. 
4. To fcatter ; to throw at random. 
Syrah, can I tell thee more ? 
And of our ladies bowre ; 
But little need to row my fore, 
Suffice thisthill of our. 
The tree in forms 
The glad earth about her frozws 
With treafure from her yielsing boughs, Waller. 
Poffefiion kept'the be:ten road, - 
And gather'd all bis brother frow'd. "Swift. 


Spenfer. 


STRUCK.» The old 


Srk Ken, ‘The old 


STRU GOLE: M, 


STR 


To Strowt. v #2. To range; to wander, 


[See Strout. ]} 


"Tis the who nightly /#row/s with faunt'ring pace. 


Gay. 
To STROY v. aè [for deftroy.] 


Dig*garden, fry mallow, now may you at eafe. 
Tuffer. 
preterite and: parti- 


4 


ciple paffive of riže. 


_ ‘Phis'meflage bear: the Trojins and their chief 
| Bring holy peace, ‘and beg the king's reticf; 
| TStreck with fo gieat'a nime, and allon fire, 


The youth replies, whatever you ‘require. Dryd-x. 
En’ a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its 
feveral centers, fo as to” view all the walks firuck 
‘from them. Speéfater. 
High onthis‘car Sefoftris frack my view, 
Whom fcepter'd faves in golden harnefs drew. 
we, Fs : ; “Pope. 
Some to conceit alone their tafe confine, & 
And glitt’ringthoughts firack out at ev'ry line. 
Yy l Pepe. 


of frike. l 
awn.fell the duke, his joints. diffaly’d afunder, 
Biindwith the light, and frucken dead with wonder. 


; Fairfax. 
_ Al. liquors firucken, make round, circles,; and 
dash. Bacon. 


Silent, and in face 


Confounded, long they fat as Prucken mute. «Mills. 


STRUCTURE. 2. f. [frracture, French; 


frrucura, from firuus, Latin.) 


1. -A& of building ; practice of building. 


His fon builds on, and never’is content; 
Till the daft farthing is in frué?ure foent. Dryden. 


2. "Manner of building; form; make. 


Several have gone about to inform them; but, for 
want of infight into the /truéfure and contftitution 


| ‘of the terraqueous globe, have not given fatisfaGion. 


3. Edifice; building. 


Woodward, 


Ecbatana her fruéture vaft there fhews, 

And Hecatompy los her hundred gates. Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the fruSture lay. Pope. 
There ftands a fvwéure of majeftick trame. 


Pope.’ 
STRUDE or Strode. n. f. A flock of breed- 


ing mares. Bailey. 


Jo STRUGGLE, v. #. [of uncertain ety- 
L y 


puf |. 


mology.] . 
1. To labour;,.to,.a& with effort. 


2. To ftrive 3 to contend; to conteft. 


No man is ‘guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborne it; not without fome 
| trouble from’ the frugylings of the contrary habit, 
| but filbthe thing was polfible. South. 
| In the timeo Henry “VIII. “differenced OF reli- 

gion" tere the. nation: into two! mighty faGions ; 
| and, ‘under the | name of) Papift: and Protcftane, 
firuggled ity her'bowels:with'many various‘events. 
Temple. 
J repent; like fomedefpairing' wretch 
That boldly plunges in the frightfubdeep, » 
| Then. pantsyand /ruggies with the whirling: waves, 
And catches every. flender reed to fave him. Smith. 
3-,Tolabour.in difficulties; to be in ago- 


nies:or diftrefs. i 
Strong virtues Jikewtrong natures fruggics’ Rill, 
Exerts itielf, and then throws off the ill Dryden. 

"Tis wifdom:to beware; 

And better fhun the bait than frugg/e inthe (nare. 
Dryden. 
If men firuggle through as many. troubles to be 
miferable as.to, be happy, my readers may /be.per- 
fuaded to be goùd. Spcelator. 


J- [fromthe ‘verb: ] 

1. Labour; effort: . 
z. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only (trove 

for the first place in the prince's favour, an honeft 


STRU MOUS. vide [from 


fete thé lungs with a rupture. of its 


participle paffive | 


ST U 
man might look upon the P/uggle with Indifference. 
ape : i Addifon. 
it began and ended without any of thofe’ unna- 
tural frugglesitor the) chalry which have difturbed 
the peace of this great citys Atterbury. 
3. Agony; tumultuous ‘diftrefs, As 
STRUMA. n. f. [Latin], A glandular 
{welling ; the King’s evil. . i 
A gentjewoman hadra fruma about the inftep, 
very hard and deep about the tendons, 
l Wifeman s Surgery. 
firuma. }" Taint- 
ed with the king’s ‘evil. 
How to treat them when frumous, {clrrhous, or 
cancerous. | a a Wifeman. 
A glandulous'confumption, fuch as does nat af- 
veflels, and 
coughing ‘up blood, is produced by Priumous or fero- 
phuloug humours. © Blackmore. 


STRv’MEET. m, / {of doubtful original, 


Siropo vieux mot palliardife : fiuprum, 
Latin.] A whore; a proftitute. Trevoux: 
How like a younkcr or a ‘prodigal x 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the frumpet wind ! 
How like a prodigal doth fhe returp, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the rumpet wind ! 
oN ni Pawan s tne Sbake/pearce 
Ne"er could the frumper, R 
With all her double vigour, artpand nature, _ 
Once ftir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite.  Shatep. Meafure for Meafure. 
If to preferve this veffel tor my lord 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be nor to be a frumpet, 1 am none. Shak. Orbello. 
Common. fame is as, falie and impudent-as a 
common fPrumper. 
Honour had his due; 
Refore-the holy »prieft my vows were tied: ” 
Socame Knotla fromper, bor a brides i 
To Steviaiper: wseaiTomakea whore ; 
to debauch. « tot blis 
If we'two be’one;'and thou" play falfe;\ 
I'do'digeft the poifon of thy fle, 
Being Prampeled by thie contagion. SBake/peare. 
STRUNG, The preterit and ‘participle 
palve of fring. 
The /rrung jbowopoints-out the Cyrthian qen. 
; : Gay. 


ToSTRUT. v. n. [ frufen, German ] 
1. To walk ‘with’ affeed dignity ; to 
{well with ftatelinefs. f 

Adore.our.errours, Jaugh.at ’s while we frat 
To aur confufion. Shake/. Anny and\Cleopatras 
Does he not hold updus head, and frutin his gait? 
Ke oil mirSbakefpeare. 
Thonghithowfrysandipaintsd: 
both thrurssupiaad old.) 5 97 Fonfons 
The falfe fyren 
Struts on the waves, and fhews the brute below. i 
i | ‘as „Drydens 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock w 
Salutes the light, ahd ruts before his feather’d flock. 
“Dryden 


| Yet art thou 


2. To {wells to'protaberate. 

Ther goats with frutting’ digs thall “homeward 

ipeed. Dryden. 

The pow’rappeas'd, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 
Theibellying canvas Arusted with the gale. Drjde 

As thy rutsing bags! with money rife, . 

Therlove of gain is of an equal fizes Dryden. 

STRUT. al / [fromethe | erbs] »An affécs 
tation of ilatelinefssin the walk: 

Certain, gentlemen; by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly fra inctheir-walk,n have got pre- 
ferment. i , Sif? 

STUB. n. fi. fyceby Sax. frubbey Danith; 
fob, Duteh ippa rapt 

t.A thick hört ftock left when the,réf-is 
cut off, Pes Ae aifid 4 | 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel 

coming 


L: Efiranges 


Dryden, ' 


$ ¥ U Ss TU “STU 


coming ovet a great lub of a tree, overturned the 
coach. bA ew Se Side. 
soup Albabout old (Mocks and flubs of trees, 


Whereons, nor fruit. aar isaf Was ever feen, 


paee ee attention, and, more than cam-' ing perhaps itis to bazal xin ; 


mon application. Locke. abs 
3. Stiff; not pliable ; pptcribls: te a ea-| owing. palfage, which 
Fe e 


Gly. admitting i lip pre 


vt oyns Ria 


A barn in the¢ountry, that hath one fingle fud, 
a Did hang upon. the sagge d poky.: knees, Spenfer. Love foftens me, and blows up fires which pats lanae Might fd ie cai digs twao é S 
. To buy.as thea ‘i the Mador the buyers Vbsough mytyughb heart, and melt the “fabbern foot.  Martimer's Hi ftand' y, 
_. More timely provilion,.ch= cheaper ia fine... Tv fer. aes 2 Dry dæ 
Upon cutting dewn of an old mbes tree, the ” Take a plant of abborr ask. 2. A nail ih a large head res or- 
fi) hath putouk Pere yd ee r kind. And labour him with many a tedy ‘froke. Die. PADEN i, any, rp ka 
Wahere: 0 u es Mpeg + Hacd: ny ; firm. Dyk cwr > | tuber "Hales ve te te: 
A ing Beas under torturiag pains, were to ad 
it g rah le eat { y: e inip bot ENI n Ww face fublorn fLiicks would pide ye: “Swift. “Ya ‘ Mee 
Prickly Peas inte xd ‘cee trees “if wind, | | | Ss Harf; rongis rugged... ners wt or Per = aes e Macs 
Or woods with kndwsided Krates deff d ang old yji oe de wilknps cppole any, thing that is) shard hd “ih bl TAW, and iv) À ngre , 
Feadiel’s the mof and hideous to Belicl!. ein -Jubas but. by a toft antwer deaden, their fovce.) zË j ead al chafg LEN mi uils. A i. 
z. Aloe’; a block. ig, Dunga. ry taland tyrrhinë chips, he 


6. Tmall itsfes it commonly i Im plies fome- | And fads of peal. Iuiten’s Paradile Regs’ pes. 


» Upon ) feveral 
_ thing of a bad quality, though Locke at repo a nue “en oblong finds, 


You thall have more ado to drive our dullest ao 
lazicit yguth, our Mocks and fises, fiom te infi- 


i rite defire of foch a happy nurtare, than’ haye hr lly u cdi it a fe nfe of 

“now to haul our'choiceft wits na chat ore reat | po mi Bical y. i W j + A ae ye Hae ee Soran Je danian ih. 
n bramhi , Mil n ia- " ` i 

B Not E A T E a TE 


“ObiMinate t’; 'cðutuinactoünlyy; Jndexibly. | 3. [yrobe, S axa eye Ainai i is a 
Stutdornly he did’ repigd the truth,” | a tions). A collection prsi 4 heorfes 
About a certain qvetion in the law. Shak. . VI. and mares. shud o ot 


e * Ae wi ‘fully neglects his book, ar ntl Pubber Peia jds of Irsland, Giese care ist 


force up ; to extirpate. 
Hisiwo cufks derve candighting andufeeding ; by 

the help whereof he fluls up tdiblewunts onteas che 

growad, oritcars oft the bark suf trecseGrew s Myf 


“fu any thing he ĉan do. e b 
"6 Aing àa aie peed ee 53" cofe they eting, fo fPubbirr ity teres} kh et eit Pied A lad teh f: annig Pand 
’ a 3 a i 
So the next r thee as and, burnt ite ! Savift. Bpis. hoa mi ba iN on lal chy mits fete 7 tne no ne] To adcrn 
Stu’ DDE tp ag Ube) ,Tauncated ; Srv" ppornwess. m/f. [from, eal ] ; 


+ dhoreaa d.thick. ieg » ts 941 Cine 


à 3 3 =- 
A A ki “err ining Dadia Ma Me of gi ‘Theta ieee fs: 
PaA A e Tonta | RMI aa aaae mtn Srefouy rs m fi Lede Lac 
Hang upon our flubbed Kerns » , brung hy PF THat can tra 2 EF ; ey ardi of afi | pr ae Yii apa a hot oe 
Garth) Fibbor: 5; indfine pochen itty Far: Ani adnia ial of ‘WA 4 Pi 1 Pij HaTe E A 
STU BRED NES doadas i Ge aa aedi $; 


hed) T 
“fate of being d eat 
Savas B Lvs ial w, Fr -f optet, D 
Sftipuln “Talon coPhodtalket tern l 


‘ as f, apd an obi 2 i . ` ey 
ct n the ési w, the eap eteni pen i id‘ ordi WAR Blows.” et ca 5 i 
4 r- À “T At failed, partly by the acc? sta f a arms: co pW d ît to 
in on ep whe fairing infotence partly, by the iam nnes Or rtas M Coins. 


ne dibe the fire ae 
Hole roher it was defiened. Ss 

" Fo kin ae sehr pean thei ae aze, $ anit es “g 

“ sql nket Pw Sa kelfpealre sh ASY. ‘adj. “{ from fub. y's OF 

7 ick 5 fhor and ftrong.., ey etree 2 


Yoo, by thus ue De eg 


; h bene. ounded Witl ula ndar 
. os "ow br the is “hie erred a a Ne t RA s E ed iit ad F. . OR: $ 
ME If a fmall red flower in the mihl, fields, cailed | S tie 1i + ‘ 
TWORMA, ap OL da S and- .] Gere d-ths sg 
"4 : y ah 6 . = pe CF A> G 
8 panini eroptongdcs poring) ilud =| Ssirokenphinvadmoneehiciomailieuy | AR E 
ioy i a; ” ' l E re į ) 
wes « His fucecediog. yeassaffurd shim iitde mote thar TO. AU'CCO. ni fe Fatale fue; ench. iF Al yp Ido 1 lo eral thant 4 at 


the fubbleofiihia awa harted bas of dyoDrydn 
VI evii ByidpdappiP uck, emp Ploy" di in threfhing jbb-: 
x les aiai ah 


kind of fine-platter for walls. x g 
RAG apaiia: phariya y 
gaT » Grnele’ doofe land Tooo. peri Pe 
Tay ia N Ve AA N Sru ora Ee p oe l 
che e cadet i} flew inghe wheat} five of LEENA TOE Li 

fikol K What ni Impen “> + hz 


uerg andy. y tong Jeu itéet 
= ORN I Hiio Pe many,” teal me 7 weak a c “om putt ion. A Ere. 
Eoee iséderiv- f ee worftand ak +: a j on fly Oe who 


‘wed by Minfhew from frousboras sereferred len si eis rime wil learmobedi a Ja: 7” 
by RE i Saig and deduced better}. ah pan i papers wire Lin. Aide WOE phy : was 2° gett fadi of the N faical philos 


; t > upon Piss eath-bed his_fwend teld him 
y. Mr. ‘Lye; TCD. ] 3 pel from When the pupus from frets tie ecded oY e : TAGAR faad Aia 
= a ai É of e te he an on iy Torn with Sai kè toi ALS ENT e : ia) pr J vl f ad i adici 
` Obitinate; Fok y a, emia pram pete: raggedclawurang just witi Stong Geary: Waele facnich hin be aniwersgee Jolu, 
f Strifeful "hah in ther uP ora ad w om pa OE AnS Caer ae N - ig ag give mes Chip patience. Fi ulst/on. 
Coals of contention and hat ve ance d. Stak. | ruekõerwithititles, and hung round with Ari: ge aw of nature, a aee _ 
Then food he neete the ane Sai todtaw | T Watbotimay jit bc by kisgs, orwiores’of kis al \ioraeviaad aed Pater of that the pot ra 
The flabborre bow, Ubsice tried, and thrice pavesaw. Aiat. Mawes of cominonsre dithis. © ' Teche 
Chapman. STUCK wR) eee “9 ek STU DIOUS. ad). (Audiens, Fr. Srudiofus, 

The queen.is obftinate, Pl © Phad abpafs with rapier, Scabbard and all; and} «Par, ] 


Stubber» to juftice, apt t’ accufe it dbs 
oD ifdpinful to betricd by tt. Shakeyp. Henry. VUE. 
Hg hati cre fy pad fo hainbled the gasr:fon, tha: 


they would be natonger fo pian ere nd ; 
MI ace fatter th ed in; ji à 


But work his 


he gives areiche futh In“wits fch 2 mortal moti $ 
Apti js inevitable, eae T “ee Mt. 


1. Given to begin and ee” ; 


siven to learnit 
ex ORE reme+y far. wondert ing theughts he that 
thatl propofce, would do gica fe ; di- 


ous ond cnc; OI ge i vache 


E, caress" sr RVcr cacy 2. Diligent; 


a ; Ail tus Js eA ee A Stuligus to Én d rew Re ie gilia ck, 


5 e 2 eee d 3 tten- 


d afha a 


STU 
¥. ‘Attentive'to p careful withy 


-Divines muft become fiudious of pious dnd vene- 
rable antiquity. y Énuo rnm White. 
bay The people made | 
Stout for the war, and Asdicus of their trade.Dryd. 
wey, Where are who, fondly fudious of increafe, 
~ Righ foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce i e 7 F _Pbilips. 
4 Contéimplative;fuitable to meditation. 
Let my due-feet never fail 
» To wakt the fudicus cloifters pale. 
o Him forthe judieus ihade 
Kind nature form’d. Thomjon’s Summer. 
Sty pfousiy. adv. [from fudious. } 
%. Contemplatively ; with clofe applica- 
tion to literature. l i 
e. Diligently ; carefully ; attentively. 
On a hart pruning hool'hie hëad'rectines, 
And fudit fy furveys his zen’rous vines. 
a see at Dryden's Æ neid. 
All of them fddicufly eherifhed the memory of 
their Honourable extraction. | thenditerbury. 
Stu’ ovovusness. nef. [from Pudious,] 
Addi@ion to ftudy. oa 
STUDY -w-Y. { efude, Fr. fudium, Lat. ] 
1. Application of mind to books and learn- 
ing. ` 
During the whcle time of his abode in the uni- 
verfity, Hammond: generally {pent thitteen hours 
of the day in fudy. n Felis 
Staidy gives Nrengeh to the mind ; convertion, 
grace. Temple. | 
Engage the mind in fwdy-by a confideration-of 
the divine pleafuresiof truth andiknowledge. IM atts. 
2. Perplexity ; deep cog=ation. 
Th* idea of her life shall (weetly creep 
Intohis pudy of imagination. Shatep. Much Adi. 
The king of Caftile, a fittle confufed, and in a 
Pudy, faid, that’can I nct do with. my 


P+ 


4 


. 


nour. 
. ta 4, Bacon's Henry VIL 
3. Attention ;.meditation ; contrivance. | 


4 i ‘What can happen s 
To me above thisswretchednefs ? All your fludias’ 
Make me'a curte like this. Shake(p. Henry VIII. 
~ Without Audy this artis not attained; nor-fit to 
ibe attained. © aal  . Molyday. 
- Jot a3 they feem'd, and all their Judy bent 
To worthip God aright, and know his works. Milt. 


¢ Any particular ‘kind of learning. 
Studies ferve for delight in privarenefs and retir- i 
‘Ing, for Sna, in difcourf ability 


, 7nd for 
fition bf bufinefs. 


one Baten Bfays. 

5. Subject ofjattention. => , 

Phe-holy {criptures, efpeciaily the New Tefa- 

t iment, are her daily /iudy. Lara.» 
-6. Apartment ‘appropriatedto literary em-. 

ployment. A 
i Get me a taperin my fudy, Yocius. 
i Shak. Yil. Cafar. 
a Knock at the fudy, where they, fay*he keeps, 
To rumintre ftrange plots. Shak. Titus Amdrcricus. 
Let all fudis and Sibrarics be towards the éaft. 
“oP Wotton. 
Some fervants of the kirg vifted i Indgings of 
the accufed membets, 2d feal up their fudics 
‘and trunks, "~ Clurteden. 
6 Both adorn'd thêir tage.: 

One for the fini, tAth forthe Roge- Drydens 
aSU py. vn. [ftwero, bat, eiudier, Fr.) 
1. To think with very clolesapplication:; 

to. mufe. T 5? 

I found a moral firftand then fwasis turiafable. 
Swift. 


‘the judgment and difpo 


2. Tovendeavour diligentiy. 
Study to be quiet, and dg ur own bnfinehs. 


F f 4 Tae ivot Bee 
ToSru'py. v. a. 
1. To apply the miaditop ` 
N athioglovetiersean be found 


An woman, than to Judy houfehuid goods . Afire 
Vou. lI 


v 


~~ of 'hħonefty into 


Muin. 


-A 


9. Matter or thing. 


ST U 


Jf a gentleman be to 

to be that of his own country. 

2. Toconfider attentively. - 

He hath fudied her well, and cranflated her out 
Englith. 


Locke. 


- 


Study thyfelf : what rank, or what degree, 
The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. 
Drydin's Perfius. 
You have fudied every fpot'of ground in Flan- 
ders, which hasbeen the tcene of batdes.and fieges. 
3 Dryden. 
3- To learn by applieatión. 
You could, for ainecd, fudy a fpeech of fume do- 
azen lires, which would fet down. Shik. Hamlet. 
STUFF. n J- (fpe, Dutch ; ehofe, Fr. ] 
1. Any matter or body. l 
Let Phidias have race and obftinate fuf to 
carve: though his art'do that it should, his, work 
will lack chat. beauty which otherwife in fitter 
(matter it might have had. _ Hocker. 
, The werkman on his fuf his fkih doth thew, | 
And yet the Puff gives not the man his skill, Davics. 
OF brick, and of that fuf, they caft to build 
A city and tow’r. Milton. 
Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the 
triangie hath these moit fubitanse of Puff 
Moxon's Mechanica! E xercifes. 
2. Materials out of which any thing is 
° made. . 
‘Thy verfe {wells with xf fo fine and/f:ncoth, 
That thou art even naturai in thine art. Sb. Timon. 
‘Cexfar hath-wept ; 
Ambition fhould be made of fternersuff. `; 
l Sbakefpo Julus Cejar. 
Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
‘Asfluff tor thefe two-tormake paradoxes. Shake/p. 
Thy, father, ithat.poor rag, 
_ Muf be thy tubjcd, who in spite put uff 
To fome fhe-begzar, and compounded thee 
‘Poor rogue hereditary. Shokefpcare’s Timon. 
Deyrading profe explains his meaning ill, 
nd thews the fuf, and not the workman’s:fill. 
: ‘ Rofcommon. 
3. Furniture ; goods. 
Fare away to.gct our fluff aboard. Peat 
He took away locks, and gave away the king’s 
Sef. Hayward. 
Groming waggons loaded high 
With fiuff. Cow 
4: That which flls:any thing. 
- With fornestweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the jtufttd:bofomof thatiperilous uy 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakepeare. 
5. Effence); elemental part. 
Though in:the trade of war L have flain men, 


le's Dawideis. 


© Yetdo Lholdit very. fluff o` th’ confcience 
> To dono contriv’d murt 


: > Shakefpearc's Othello. 
Any mixture or'medicine. 
* * 1 did compound for her 
A certain Pfaff, which'being ta’en would feize 
The prefenc power of lite. Sbake/peare’s Cymbeline. 


6. 


7+ Cloth or texture of any kind. 


8. Textures of wool thinner and flighter 
than cloth. 
Let us:turm the wools aS the land into cloaths 
and fuffs of sour ‘own growth;“and the “hemp and 
flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 
l ‘Bacos’s Advice to Viiliers. 
In contempt. 
O proper fuf ! 
This ks the very painting of yeur fear, | 
Sbakyp. Machetb. 
Such faf as madinen 
Tongue and brain nor. 
At this fety Juf 
The large Achillee, on his pacit bed lolling, 
From hie deep cheit laughs owt a loud applar fe. 
Sbsthefpeare.. 
Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt'ring crowd ‘to hear; 
“Tit fulfome suff to feedithy itching-ear, 
_ Dryden's Perfas. 


~~ 


Shakefpeare. 


B 


fiudy any language, itought') 


Shatefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 


I 
i 


STU 


Anger would indite 
uff as 1 or Shadwell write. 
Dryden's Juvenal, 
To-morrow will be time enough 

To hear fuch mortifying fuf. Swift. 

The free things that among rakes pifs for wit 
and fpirit, muft'be thocking fluff to'the ears of per- 
fons of delicacy. ~" Clariffa. 

tO, It is now feldom ufed in any fenfe but 
in contempt orvdiflike. 

To STOEF, v. @. {from the noun.]_ 

1. To fill very full with any thiag. 

o When we ‘veyfuff'd 
Thefe pipes, and thete conveyances of blood, 
With wine and fecding, .wethave {uppler fouls. 

i l Shakefpeare. 


Such woful f 


Each thing beheld did yeeld 
Our admiration: ‘fhelves with cherfts heapt ; 
Sheds Ruft With lambs and gots, diftinélly kept. 
Lapman. 
Though plenteous, ‘al too little feems 
To fluff this maw, fhis vat unhide-bound carps. 
wig Milton. 
Whatvhave we more'to doithan tofeffour gute 
with thefe figs? iL’ Eftrange, 
This crook drewshazel-boughs.adown, 
And fluff'd her apron wide with nuts fo brown. 
2. To fill to uneafinels. 
With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fuf ’d bolum of that perons tuff 
Whichiweighaupõnithesheart. Shakefpcares 
3. To thruft into any thing. 

Put rofes into a glafs with a. narrow mouth, fuf- 
fiug them clofe together, but without bruifing, and 
they retain {mell and colour frefh a year. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4-To fill by being put into any thing. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent chid, ` 
Liestin his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out. bis vacant garments with his form. 

- Shakelpeare, 
With ‘inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And ison bowels fuf thè dark abode. 
Dryden's Æ neid 
Officious Baucis lays 
Two cufhions, fuf d with traw, the feat to raife. 


Dryden. 

) A bed, 
| The fuffing leaves, with hides of bears o'er(pread. 
f Drydens 


5+ To {well oat by putting fomething in. 

I will be the man that,thall make yOu great.—= 
T'cannot perceive how; unlefs you give’ me your 
‘doublet, and Af nie out with ftraw, |” 


. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The gods for fin = 


Should with 2 {welling dropfy fuf thy thin. Dryd. 
6. To fll with fomething improper or fu- 
perfluous. wee 
lvis not ufual among the beft, patterns to fuf 
the report of particular lives with mutter of pubiic 
record. i Wotton. 
Thofeiaccufitions are fuffed with odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs feldém make good. Ciurerdone 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and uf this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read, Pope. 
7. To obftruét the organs of fcent or ref- 
piraton. S 
Thefe'gloves the count fent me; they are an-ex- 
cellent. perfume. 
—— Lan ff, coufiny Vcannot (mel. Shakefp. 
8. To fill meatwith domething of ‘high 
relh, y 
Sheweot'for parfly to flyff a rabbet, 
He aim'd at all, vet never Could excel 
In any thing but fr fing of his veal. King s Cookery, 
9. To form by tuffing. 7 
An eafterniking. puta judge to death ‘for an ini- 
quitous fentencc, and ordered his hide to be /iuffed 
inta acufhion, and placed upon the tribunals Swift 


Le Ta 


Sbåkefp 


STU 


Te Stuer. v. 2. To feed glutrononfly. 


Weig'd invaedpacious.elbow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble hurc, 
As if the ne’er-could have enough, x f 
Taugit-harmlefs man to cram aad fife Swift 


Stuteeinc.u.f. {from fluf.] 
t, Lhat by which any thing is filled. 


Rome was a farrazo out of the neighbouring 
nations ; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
lornader, yet the people, that were the fuging and) 
materiala thereof, exifted before. Hale. 


2. Relithing ingredients put into meat. | | 


Arrach leaves ase very goodvin pottage and fog 
ings - Mortimer] 


Stuke or STUCK. z., f. (fuc, Fr. fucco 


Italian.) A compofition of lime and 
marble, powdered very fine, Commonly 
called plafter of Paris, with which figures 
and other ornaments refembling {culp- 
ture are made. See Srucco. Barley, 


‘Sturm. n. jJ- A that to draw water ouf 


of amine. Bailey. 


oSruLTiLroquence. n. Yf È fiultus,.and 


loguentia, Lat. ] Foolith talk. Ditt., 


Stum. n.f. (fim, Swedifh;fuppofed to 


; 


be contracted from mufium, Latin.] 


. Wine yet unfermenteéd;? muft: 


An unttudus clammy Vapour, ‘that arifes fron 
the fum of grapes when they lie mafhed in the va 
puts out alight when dipped inca it. Addi’. on Italy 


2. New wine ufed to raifé’- fermentation io 


dead and vapid wines. 
Let our wines without mixture or fum beall fing 
Or call up the mafter, and break his dull noddle. | 
- , B. gprfon. 


3.. Wine revived by anew fermentation. | 


Drink ev'ry. letter ont in fum, 
And make it brifk champaigne become. Hudibrat. 


Jo Stum. v.a: [from the noun.} = To 


renew. wine ‘by mixing freih wane an 
saifing a new fermentation. . , | 
Vapid “wines are’ put upon the ‘lees of noble 
wines to give them fpirit, (and we fumour winds 
to renew their fpirits. 


“To STUM’BLEw v.n: [This word. Funius 


1. To trip in walking. 


derives from //ump, and fays the original 
meaning is to Arike, Or trip, again? a 
fiump.._1.cather think it comes. from 
tumble.) SE 


When the will rake the rein, Llet her run; | 
But heli not fumble, “Shakelpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
A headita!l being reftvained .to"keep him from 
frmblirg, hath been ofien burft. rae, 
Shakejpeare’s Taming of toe Shrew. 

As we pac’d along) 9 eo | 

Upon the piday footing of the hatehes;" "4 

Mechought that Glefter fumbled; andin filing 

S:ruck me, that fought-to itay him, overboard. | 
Shuke(prare. 
The way of the wicked is as darknefs ; they 
know not at what they Jumbe. Prov. iv. 10. 
Cover'd o’erywith blood, l 
Which feom the-patriot's breaft in torrents flow, 
He faints; his Reed no Junger bears the rein,» | 


But fumblss o'er the heap his hand had Nains, Prix. 
2. To flip; to err; to flide into crimes or 


blunders. , | 
He that loveth his. brother abideth in the light, 

acd there * none occaGon of fumbiing in him, | 
à 2 fo. iie 10. 

This my day of grace . 

They who negle and fcorn, fhall never tate; | 

But hard ‘be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

"Thacthey may Puwd/e on, anddeeper fall. Wilton. 


3. To ftrike againtt by chances to light 


on by chance: with upon. 
This extreme dealing had driven her to put her- 
Gif with a great lady of that country, by which 


STUMBLE. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A.trip.in walking. Ah A 
2. A blunder; a failure. 


Woffence; » 


i Floyea." 


lump of a feather. 


“they-feldom plow ia. 


S T'U 


STU 


otiia the had fuwbid uper fuch mifckañees 41% STU Nivea: [peunan,; Saxon; seycun, 


were little for che honourot her or her family. Sidré 
Whar man art thon, that thus be(crecnic in night 
Soflumblef.cn ny covuafel! Shak. Rome and Jules 
A moufe,-bred in a chet, dropped out over the 
fide and fiumbled ajun a delicious morfel. 
L Eftrang?. 
Ovid fumbled, by fome inadvertency, “em Livia 
den. 


sina bath. 


Many of the greatef inventions have been, acci- 
dentally Aumiled upon by men bufy and inquifitive. 
Rey. 

Write down p and b, and make figns to him 
tı endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him 
by thewing him the motion of yout own lips; by 


“which he will, with a little endeavour, umb/e 


up mone of them. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To STUMBLE. vla. pee arti he] 
1. To’obftruct in progrefs; to:make to 


trip or ftop. 


2. To make to boggle; tooffend. | 


Such terms amus'd them. all,- 
And fumbled many. Milton's Paradie Loft, 
lf one illiterate man was Wiese. g “twas likely 
others of his' form ‘would be fg too. Fell, 
One thing more:/fumbles me in the very founda: 
tion of this hypothefis. Locke, 


f 


_ One fumble is enough to deface the charaéter of 
an honourable life. _L'Eftrange. 


Stu’mBLER.. 2. f. [from flumble.] One 


that ftumbles.. dn 
~) Be tweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 
Then keep fuch company; make them ehy allay į 
Get a fharp wife, 'a fervant that willlow'rs), | 
A fumbler tumbles leat in rugged way. Herbert. 


STU MBLINGBLOCK. nf.) {from hum- 
“ety A 
STU MBLENGSTONE. 


Rumblings- caufe) of ersour; caufe 
; 7 

" We preach Chriit crucified, unie the Jews a 

frumblingblock, and untorthe;Greeks'foolifhoels. i 

Co AR . fry wiv Cer.i. 2} 

W Shakefpeare is a fumblingllock tothefertgid cri- 

ticks. SpcAater. 


This fumbling-ficne we-hopestoitake away. | 


E Burnet. 


STUMP. n fe [flunipe, Danih fonpe, 


Dutch’; fompen, Dan. tolop.] The part 
‘of, any foltd body remaining after: the 


reft fs taken away. 2 


He ftruckfo Rrongly, that the knotty’ {ting ¢ ; 
Of his huge tail’ he quite'in funder cleft; 


` Five joints thereof he hew'd, and bur the ump him otal l 
(Sener. (STU PEPA CTION: m f ( fupefaaion, Fr. 


Giog ot NGA 

Your colt’s tooth:ismot caft yete—Not while i 

havea lumpo Ld oh per bons Shakypeare. 

4ptHe through the bushes forambles jips gA- P 
A fump doth triphimin his pacer non | 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face oo a 

Amongtt the briers and brambles. i ie Nya: 


SEIN Who, caufe they "re watted to the fampsh i 


~ Are reprefented beft by rumps. sais ; apera 
A coach+horfe Snaptioff theendcof his fingar, 
and I dreiicdthe urp with common digcltive. 


-Of fiurning founds, and vorxcs all confus'd, , 


ST UNIK. 
To Stunt. via. [ funta; Mlandick.} To 
tol e 


ble.) Cavie of 
TAE 


Oh. i 


» a'hardnefa:and fupefacticn upon ite, | 


noife. | te 


‘1. T'o confound or dizzy with noife.. à 


, An univerfat Hubbub wild 

Affaulzs his ear. . Mixon, 
Still fbalf.1 hear, and never quitthe. fcore, 

Stuna'd with hoarfe Codrus? Thefeid o'er and o'er ? 

LS Dryden. 

Too ftrong a noife fiuns ‘the ear; and one too 

weak does not act upon the orgtn. = Chey nce 
So Alma, wearied of being gteat, 

And nodding in her chair of Ratej Taa 

Stunn`d and worn out with endlefs chat onn 


Of Will did this, and Nan‘faid, that. Prior. 
“Shouts as thunder loud affict the air, i 
And flun the birds rcleas’d. | Pricr. 


Tbe Britons, once a favage kind, = 
Defcendants of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs rebuft, and voicesthat ffurtyy 9 H 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 


And fpeak without the:help of lungs. Swift. 


2. To make fentelefs or dizzy with a blow. 


One hung ‘a pule-ax at hisfaddlezbow, 


And onea heavy mace to fun the foe. | Dryden. 


Srunc. The“ preterite and ‘participle 


paflive of fling. 


To both thefe fitters have I fworn my love = ; 


Each jealous of the other, as the furg 


Are of the adder. Shakelprore’s. King Lear. 
"With envy flung, they view each other's decds 5 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. “ 

v x Tis Dryden's FEntid. 
The preterite of fink. 
hinder from’growth. ~ 
Though this ufage funted the girl in her growth, 


it gave her a hardy conftitution 5° fhe had life and 
er fpirite > paies i ‘ 


Arbuthauwt. 
There he ftopt hort, nor fince haswrit a titcle, 
But ‘thas the-wit fo make the mott oof little; 


sI Like! Puntedhide-bound trees, \that jutt-have got 


Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. 
tisx SO M The tree i , 
Grew ferubby, dried a-top, and funtedg y 


Pope. 


And the next parfon ftubb`d and burnt it. Scujf?. - 


STUPE. n f. [fupa, Latin.) Cloth or 


_. flax dipped in warm medicaments, and 


applied to a hurt or fore: 

A fomentation was by fome, pretender to fur- 
gery applied with coarfe woollen fxpes, one of 
which was bound upon his leg. | Wifoman’s Surgery. 


Fo'Stupe. v.a. [from the noun.] To fo- 


ment; to drefswith ftupes. 


The efcar divide, and lupe the part affected with 
wine.  Wifeman. 


fiupefazs, Lat.) Infenfibility 5 dulnefs ; 
ftupidity ; fluggifhnets of mind ; heavy 
folly. 1 Pos 

vv All rchtanceof the ditates.of con{cience brings 
Scuth. 
She fent to ew ry child | 


” Firmyimpudences or /fupefudtion mildi, 4 
And ftraight fucceeded, leaving fhame no, roam, 
»Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. | 


Pope. 


s  Mifanan's Sucgery.4 Spure ra cTive. adj. [from. fupefacus, 


A poor afs, now wore outto the Jumps, fell down, 
underhissloade n; L'Efirange. 
Againtt a Aumphis tufks the monfter grinds,) ~ 
And in the tharpen’d edge new Vigour finds.) Dryd. 
„A tongue might have fome reiemblance:to the 
‘Grew`s Mufeum. 


ter mete) 


‘narcotick } opiates) 9 w 


“Late frupefactif, Fr.) Caufing anfenfi- 
y bility s dulling; obitru€ting the fenfes ;_ 


It is a gentle fomentation, and hatha very little 


“mrxture of fome hupefathve. Baccnr's Natural Hij. 


Warn to the Jump in the fervice of the maids, h Opium hath a fupefodtive’ part, and. a heating 


*tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle 
a fice. T 


wordi + 2h + 
Thev'burn the ftubble; which, being fo fumpy, 
Mortimer. 


3 


donot Swift. | 
Stumpy. adj. [from fump.] Full of }Spupe*nvous: adj.’ [ Pupendus, oLatin. 
ftumps; hard; Rif; ttrong. . Ar bad TEN ] 


part ;. the one moving Ncep, the other'a-heat.. 


` Bacon. 


Wonderful; amazing 3 ‘aftonifhing. 

All thofe fapendout alts defervedly are: the fub- 
ic&t of ahitory excellently written in Latin by a 
Tearacd prelates Claréndon. 

Great 


| Spry 
‘stale ridge sjoy increas” "dy. i (10M 
dig 


Postents and pro their fouls amaz 


fs ber. babe jile wae rais'd. Duy 


Cych ees among the hile. Add: ‘fon 
y Ahont sles i give us) an“idea of ‘the 
‘vat quanticyor ty Re irat E i 4s piste! of 
eCturess n ` AADA Chane 


r: Dull; wanting fenfibility sewanting ap- 
~ prebenfions sim fluggifh ot under 


fanding. ` 
ORO that men thoutd we fol fupid grown” Y 
As to forfake thelliving Got! «fe ARNr, 
» Men, boys, and | women; fapidwith furprife,” 
. ig ts er Qep s fix their wond ringieves! Dryd. 
f If Ibs shance: fuccceds wy nae r§ 
Khe btn fiuțid, or fo haroj f 


MOE ETETETT 


; yt to feel praite, of fame's deferv'd reward.. Diyde 5 


~ With wild furprife => 

a shi moment fugid, motioni!efs, he Roods Themfon. 

2R Performed without {kill or genius. ~ 

Vo. Wit, as'the'chief of virtue’s friends, 

=. g to fetve ignoble ends: i 

~ Obferve what loads of flupi ifrhimes . 7, 
` -Opprefs us in corrupted timets 


e~mind ;' luggithneis of underilanding. - 
Sidwell alone, Of all my fonsy ts he 
Who ftands confirm'd in full fupidity. 
Stu Pipe y.vady. [trom upid.] .. 
1. With A, ariy of; under- 
Randing. i maat 
PY hat {pace the-evil onc abftradted tood 
~ From his owmevij, aie for thé time’remain’d © 
© Stmpidiy pood. ` AMdten's Paradsfe Lof. 
2. Dully; without apprehbenfioo..+ 
On the*thield there were engraven.maps of coun- 
Sirris, which Ajax could not.comprehcad, outlocked 
on as flu pidiy-as his fello: w-beatt the lianes Dryden. 
STU PIFIER. mf je [from fupify.) That 
which caufes flupidity. 
m S° LU PIFY. v. a, Lf upcfacio, Latin : 
this. word. fliould “therefore be ` Apelted 
fry > ; but’ the authoritics ` are  againft 


ÁL JRA i 


‘Dryden. 


i. To make fupid; “to deprive’ of fenfibi- 


lity GO dulla aane 02 Biden 


are aI 


o Srii and Hina SYA a e viie, 
M bok: bedi 4i Cy mbeline. 

Contiter whether that method, ufed to quiet 

“forme eel jar dces nôt fig SS mores.” ~ 

ẹ y OPPS WDreny of Pity 

The fimes af, ‘his paian da as, redliy. jntoxicjre 

> his cifcerning fap tyst aai the;fimesordrink dif- 

l + aa: and fupify the brain of aman overcharged 
with it: 1 South. 

)) > Env kes CHAS poitrn, pauat and Aup far; : 


“and, confcious tf irsiown Miye copies its annsi 


in defpaini” peg Collier. 
„To dep ive of material” motion. 
“Tt is, not mialléables ‘Bur yet iss not flaent, but 
“pip fice, Lacon. 
‘Pasunce te’ lato guic fiver; and forproceed to 
liasbhe Aniliin ae AWD Ant Lacon! 


SEKRO Rist jl Laringy fupenrs: Fr, ] 
Suipention or dimipation ofsenhbility. 
() ea papar prinvia, the region of us kidneys, 
LA ow paper, Agiu pain, dnothe thigb and cilick, are 
ify mpton: ofan nilarnmation.ot the k'dreys. 
“oend wifes T ew i vous busbar ca Dit. 
Jo Sru "DRIATE. A [fupro, Latin. ] 
| tye To tay sig) 10 iil ce ha } 
S RUZIRASELON. Puen ob) epratio, from Aui 
4 


pros Lanas apswhviolation. j., 
Se: prici must notibe drawin into praGice. 


TMA Trai P bat Brown, 


siremectings and at ight Ti 


STU RDIN 


STUPID. adj. [ fp, Fr. jfupidus, Lat] Spouse 


'2.. Brutal firengt. tali 
St URDY: adj. Ah peli French. ~a 
e Hardys ftout; 


Sivifa | 
STUPIDITY., m. f. [fapidité; Fr. fupi- | 
ditas, Latin.}» Dulnefs ;. heavinefs 10f 


ST) Y 


STU’ ROLLY. adv. [from Lath ] ia 
he Stontiyes hardily. a o u cokes fe) 


2 ripe 3: relolutely...: ws 3 , 


hig we A wy 


t Fiom Cants Cy mec’ aurtes and, aS AA reft, 


Pere tou; ghly ¢ ew ai td fleridily diget | ia Ca 


fda 
Th immente t volumes pos our ci mmon Jaw. 
ba . oe ATAS 3 Irae. 


(ti urd) J i ¥ 
BE scl Taso 


aerifice not his innocency to the att: inne tom cl 


iv 


X 


“Tation with vitimusiboys, when the chief Lfe‘ot that 
| flurditiys,,and fanding upon, his own E is fo: 
Lpr the preter vati retin ykke. 


bp 


- 


“ratal; ‘obitinate.” Tt is 
always ‘ugd of men, With fomeidtiagrec- 


able idea of coarferefs’or rucienefs.” 
‘This. mut he done, fnd I would fain fee 

Mortal fo furdy as to gainfay. Hudiéras. 

Aw'd by. that houfe, accyttom’d'to command, 
"Tì: e furdy Kerns in cue fubjection ftand, 
Nor bear the reins in any ‘foreignshand. 

ZA flur w ‘hardened finer ‘fhall advance to the 
utmoft p ch of impiety with lefs, reluctance than 
he took the firit fteps, whilit biş, ‘conicience Was 
yet Vigilane aod tender. Atterbury. 

2 «Strong ; forcible. 

“The il <apparelied knight now fad gotten the 
reputation of fome Ahyrdy es he had fo well de- 
fended himi f A | A5 t. Sidniy. 

Ne aught “his Purdy ttre bed fribht ftand! betore, 
That high trees: overthrew, and rocks<in pieces 

tore. : Spenn. 
3.. Stiff} ftour.” 

à He was not oftanydelicate contexture, his imit 

rather fiuray than dainty. i Wotton. 
Sturdicft oa 


Bow’ d their Rift necks, loaden with hae blafts, 
Or torn up fheer. Milron’s Phradife ‘Regained. 
Sty’ RGEON. nafi [eas turfio, Lat.] A 
fea-fith. 
op tispart of the Rutellated bane of a flurgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular confitution on 
one fide, the cells being worn down and (mooth 
oa the other. _ Wedward. 


STURK. n. fo etic. Saxon.]_ A young 
oxor heifer. Dailey, Thus they aré ftill 
called in Scotland, 


TESTO eey } vin. [ fucren; to hin- 
To STU TTER. der, Dut] To'fpeak 
with, hefication,; to fiammer. 
wDivers futis the.caufe isthe refrigeration ofthe 
toe gues whereby itdsiiels apt to move ; and there- 
fore naturals ful... Bacon. 


STUTTER. ae that 

Stu TTERER.§ ` fpeaksiwith hefitation ; ; 
a tammerer. 

Many flutters aie very cholerick, choler iaig 

a dry nefs in the taoguc,, y Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 


Str. n. /: [yege Saxon. } 
m A cabbin to:keepsnoga ans 
‘Fell Richmond, E 
Thatin the jiy of this mof bloody ot 
My fom’ Gcorge Stanley"is frat e'g up "in old. 
Shakifpeare's Richard 11). 
When her hogs had! mifs* A their Way, 
Th untoward crearures to the fy 1 ep 
And whiltled al the way. ” 
May thy black pigs fic warm in Kele yy 
And have no'thowgtie togri r ilem rili chey die! 


L 


Gay. 


” 


2. Any place of benial AE Pees, 


To soll with pleafurejin afeniaa) gyedi 
With what eale 

Might thou expel tuis monfer from tusthrone, 

Now made afiye 


‘To ‘SF, Ye 
| fsa Y GEAN! a pytngins s Latin. } Hellith ; 


itet fki wf buni: ng for, himielf, by his conver 


pare 


Dryden. } 


Kirg.. 


They all their fiendsiand mativ Rome forger, ? 
Miltons 


Mons Voradye Reguinededh 


STE- Y 
t [E know, not how derived. J- A humour. 
inthe eyelid. 


‘Lo Sey. vea. [from the noun. } To hut 
[i `sipina tty. 
j 


‘Here you fy me 
In this Nardifoelk; while vou do keep from mè 
‘Phe seft-of-ch’ inland. Sbakelpeare’s Temprft. 


sii TO (oar ; ató afcend. Spenfer. 


‘ inferwab ;/pertarn ngetoStyx; one of the 
poetical rivers of liell: 
“At that fo fudden ‘blaze rhe Srygian throng 
Bent thetr aipee? Dilton. 


SINEES n fo flus, Latin.] 


7 Manner Of writing with regard to lan- 
guage, 
* Hap 


That can tranflate the wubbatnnlets of fartune 

lita fotquietand fo fweer’a fyle: Sbakclpeare. 
‘Theircbeautyedpwill, rathemdeave, toy poets, than 

venture upon fo tender and nice a fubje@ wich my 

feveret flyde More. 
Propcr words in proper places make the true 

‘definition of a filà. Scvift. 
Let fome lord butiown the hapny-lines, 

How the wit brightens, how the Style vefines! Fopry 


|} 20Manner of {peaking appropriaie to 


particalar characters. 

No'ftyle i is held for baie, where Jove well named 

ise -> Sidrcys- 
1 “There was never yet philofopher 
Thaticculd endure the toathach patiently: 
However they have writ the jfy/e of gods, 
‘And make a pith at chance and fufferance. Sick. 
3. Mode of painting. 

The great file Rands alone, and does not feduite, 
“perhaps does not: as“ wall admit, anv. addition 
from inferior beautics. © The ornamental fi/eralls 
poffeifes its'own peculiar merit) however, though 

) the union of the two may makela fort of compote 
fiile; yer that file is likely to be more imperst& 
y than either af thpie mhich go tw itsconipobtion. 
Reynolds 
It is Pitre ae nn to mufick,’ 
» Tides »appellation. 

Ai Fotd?s a knave andell wilh aggravate his: fiile; 

S sliot Thait kno bimefor knave and/cuckgld., 
Shaks(pcarte 

i The king pire Mens in Mrs commiffion the fye 

and appellation which belonged to them. Clarends 

"a O virgin or what other name you bear 

‘Above that fy/, O more than mortal thanks; 

Let not-an humble (uppliant;iue ingvain. 

a? yw , Dryden's /Ertid, 

RASS, Propitioys hear ourspray ra EELA 

"Whethes the Jiyle.ofxTitanipleatesthee; more, 

Whole purplesrays ch’ APARE adore, r 
Pope's Statius. 
6. Courfe of writin e.: “Unufual. 

Whilsthis thoughts thedingring day beguile. 
To gentile Arcite leas eid our. fies hi "Bryder, 


J STYLE of Cours, is properly the prac- 


tice.abferved by Amon An itsway cf 
proceeding. wnt ua, lfa s Parérge a. 

8. A pointed tron ufedy anciently i in Write 
ing OW tables OF wax 2! acta 


gs Any thing. With’ a Bat, poiptscas a 


SEAE, the, pinot a dial, 

Placing two fila or Bath of ‘the tna Racl, 
touched witb the fame, loadttone, Ahea the one is 
remore] Re half a Span, thie eter would ftund 
like Hercules spitlars, ‘ Brown. 


to. The fialk. which risess from. abid the 
leaves of aiflowerdne 1ta : 
Srypleisthe ‘middle orominent part of chesRawer 
of a \pfantyewlilch Peia torahe fevitror, fecu 2 
‘rip ulually fitnver: andy dong, whengerit rg its 
nane. Bart INCY» 
The Aguie of the Mower lea: VES, AMD Tag Apic 
fits and icec-veiuds l ‘4 Raye 
Bez ee 


SIUI B 


Te Stv2e. ea. ffromé the^noùm y To | Suma’ CTIONRSA 


calt; ‘toterm 3 to name.” 
The’ chance! a UF the “exchequer they hid no 
mad thould be /yled a.knighe. Clarendon. 
Err nosthar to Mal ed" 
Fhe frife which thou call" evil; ‘but we Ay? 
The’ ftjfe oF glory?" > Milton's Parad ife Lop. 
Fortune's gifts, my actions 
May file thelrown rewards!" DenBam's Séphy! 
W harer ibiciss) his, lenen cewicho darhorities, 
thinks ‘he oygias tolearry the: 'caufeynandnssiteady 
to /éded-idmimapudencenin, any ne: ruho! häh fän] 
SOEN nameid i | Doóke. 
Hia conduét might hare made, him Ald 
AAYacher, and the nymph his.child. Swift. 
Sry edyea 109 au}. fire mang’; fv ptique, 
STY PTICA fre French! Thists ‘ufually, 


he -evroneoufly, Writtey, [tiptiche)., The 
fame as aftringent; but gencrally,, ex- 
olpreilea, theé»modt ¢fticucious-dore.onaitrin- 
LAI erofewhich are rewpplted : to {top 
“hamorrhapes,. Quincy. 


“*'*Fruits of trees and Arubi centan phlegm, oii, f 
209 an effential fale, by which. they are, thayp, 


Iie, four, or [ypiich...\ Arbucbnot on Aliments. 


\ There isa fae iptick® fate di fufed throuzh the f 
"earth, which. paMing a conco¢tion in plants, be- f 


“cometh mil ier, Brown. 


From ‘fpirit "of falt, carefully dephlegmed_and f 
removed into lower glalfes, having gently abtk-act- } 


‘Wed Ae whole ‘there remained in the bottom, and 
the neck of the retort, a great quantity.of acer- 
tain dry andfiprical fubtanceymaitly of a yellowith 
colour. Boyle. 

sn aneffuGonsof, hioin a ready dipt 
-ingthe Sis Piaptich, we Sey. them. 

Wiyeman's SA 

S TYETJ Ci TX, Boy, The POW? of ftanch- 
ing] ‘blood, 


Catharticks of Metria precipitate the Vifi- 


dities™ by itherr: Reprtsity, and mix with ail soimak 


acids. abdol to De skler. 
TST NÉT R%ey@ei a: {See Stirar.) To 
“h forge om sumed ‘Opn «2 
BytWe forge tat ffyrbiad, Mars his helm, Bow 
Fitcill thee every where, yeay erand o'ers Shak. 


SUAS: wr ev way. ftom /aadeo; Eat: ] Eatys | 


19S aris 


to be perfuaded. 
SuA‘s Vey adj: dom fate, Tat): Hav- 
{ng Power to periua 
Ít had, the paifions in peal fubjedtion;. ay 
though its command, aver them was, but; juafve 
and political, yer.it,bad, the force of coa¢tiong and 
, defpoticals al South. 
Suasoax. adj, ( fuaforius, Lat j. Having 


tendency to pertuade. 


Suavirryy ai NG rE ae a Fr: e i | 


a ] 
ASuudetviels: tolthe-fenfes:: ier Qars 
She: defred them: for rarity pulchritads, jand 
fuavity. 1E oJ Brown. 
2. Sweetnefs'to'the mind: ‘fa 


Sus, in compoiition, fi zB TRS a faot- 
nate degree. l 


Supa ero. adj. DZA and ‘acids; Lat. 7} 


Sour in a small degree. 

The j juice of the flemis like the diie i in the 
animal body, not fufficiently concoéted by circula- 
tion, and is commonly fabacid in‘all plants. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Sù BA CRID. ad}. [ub and acrid.] ‘Sharp 
and pungent in a fmalldegcee. 

The green choler of a cow'tatted {weer, bittér, 
fubaerid, or a litde pungent,*aad*tumed fyrup of 
violets greens Floyer. 

TISPER ET. vi av [ frbadus, Lat.] To 
reduce ; to fubdue. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafure i in the confort 
of air, but endeavour to fubadPiit into’ amore 
edenic body. Bacon. 


SUB 


aét of reducing to any {tave,°asiofimix- 
ing two bodies complete!) or beating 
any thing to a very {mall powder. © 


r There, ase.of concection twoyperiods t the one 
afiimilation, or abfolate converfien and fubabicn 5 : 
the other maturation : whereof the'tormer ià moft 
confp:cnnus in living creatures, in which there ia 
an abfohite conyerhon and afSmilatto of the rov- 
‘ilment i into the body. Batons Natzral Hifiery. 


SuBa‘. TERN. adj, [ fubalterre, French] 
_Inferiour ; fubordinate,$, that. whichin 


inferiour: tis ufed am the army: ofall 
officers oelow-a captamog Paon felt? 
Love's fubalterns, a duteous baddy" ™ 
Like watchmen found cheirthief applar jiti? 
who Each hadsbis lanthorn in his handa t 
And Venus,)matk'd; brought op thet 


onc 

There had like ta have been a diel Bie Weerk two 
Jubakeres, upon’ a difpute'which a EEA Taori 
of Portmouth; Addifm. 

One, while a fubaltcrn cfficer, was every ‘day | 
complaining again{ the pride of c*énels' cowards 
their officers; yet, after he received his dóm- 
miffion tor .a regiment, he confefted ‘the fp fpintf of | 
colonelfhip was coming faft upon hin ‘and *edaily 
increafed to his death. Stof. 

This fort of univerfal ideas, which | may either 
-be confidered as a genus or fpecie is Eae o- 
altern. 


SUBALTE'RNATE. adj: (fubalternus, La- 
tin-] Succeeding by turns. ‘Dia. 


i 
| 
) 
| 
| 


gent] Aftringent ina {mall degree. 


SUBRE ADLE. af. (Jub and beadle.] An 
under beadle. 
| They ought not to»execute thofe precepts by 
| fimple meffengers, or /ubbeadles, but in theirown 
perfons, ” Ayliffe. 
SUBCELE'STIAL. adj. [ab and cclofial.] 
Placed beneath the heavens. 
The mea refined glories of fudccieflial excelien- 
Athy are but more faint refemblances of thefe. 
Glanville, 
SUBCHA NTER. n. fa [Jub and thanter ; 
` fuccentor, Lat.) The deputy: of the pre- 
centor in a cathedral. 


SUBCLA VIAN» adj. [ub and clavus, La- 


tin. 

oe ett is applied to. any thipg under the 
| armpit er theulder, tan artcryy nerves’ vein, or 
F mulclee +15 (Quincy. 
}) The livers though: featede on the right; fide pyet, 
by thefubclavian divifion, doth aqui-diftantly,com- 
mpupieats its activ ity ute cities arms, cir) | 
| Brown's Vulgar; Ech, 
| The Ea firk mixeth with the blood in the 


where it is very imperfectly mixed, there being no 
mechanifm nor fermentation to convert it. into 
blood, which is effcéted by tHe lungs. ` Arbuthnot. 


SUBCONSTELLATIONS jn.) fy fi/ub and: 
conffellation.|,, -A {abordinate.or fecon- 


dary constellation.: | 

As to the picture of the feven ftars, iE akoy 
be meant,the Pleiades, on i/ubconfeliationsupon the 
back of Taurus, with what congruity they, are de- 
feribed, ima clear night_an ordinary eye may dif- 
Covere Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


SUBCONTRACTED. part. adj. [ /ub and 
contra@ed.| Contracted after a former 


contract. 
Your claim, 
I barit in the intereft of my wifes 
"Tis the is fubcontrafed to, this lord, 
AndJ ber bufband contradi& your banes. 
Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 


| 
B 
| 


Fee DE, AN» Me; 
| rowice merenp of 


differcut refpects: is bot» fuperioun and: 


ne THER do Ao 


Watts: ‘ 


SuBASTRINGENT. adj. [ ub and affrin-, 


l Subclavian Vain, and enters, with it into the heart, į 


SU 8 


o [ fubadtus, Lat.) The | Sv pco'ern ARYE inte mf Sd ee ee ] 


‘Contrary i in an, inte Baele in fing of. 


If" tw. alta t) TANA, ality» 
“they” ire. centroid pi fm, vine a 2 Aree ; 
fome vine Is iota a tree, eth e ‘tay’ be got oth. true 
ġ ‘together, ‘but t iey can never be Both: ite Wats 


Suacura’ sont keds fub and, cuia- 
neous. } Lying under the fkin. 
Suave’ “ACON, om.) [Yubdiacenuss batini p 

In the Romih thers bine f, fubdiatony 
wha is the deacon oF Ad anergon. 
Ju oder aus: ata) vie 
pa pode MA viau to 
Whenever” iho dean aka J6Napter Cartitnn ey 
a€tyittac fuch confirmation may be valid, the dean 
muft join in perton, and isot! bah the parir of at 
depitysâr saddarm-onlyaiio ssis sóla: aw») qubylife. 
VE SECUPLE Madi Ẹgub andedeuplat, 
Eat: T Ooritaii cence te 


EEU] 
ug Or ri pare wit IKUR 
Èi icacy, Nog uled., agU t 
“This Jubderilorious mirth is tar from giving. any 
offence ^o us : it is. rather a plcafant.c condiment ‘of 
| “eur converfatrons Were 
SuBDITI'TIOUS. adj. [ /ubdititius, La- 
| tin, Laie fecretly” in the’ plice’of fome- 
» thing ‘elle. ° 
To SUBD IV BR SEPA 2 a: [Yub.and diver. 
| ffy }: Fovdiverfify again ee is already 
diverfifedy\ w tanos 
‘The fame wool one man aha intoa katy another 
Woives if into'ciothy another into arras 5 and these» 
varioufly fubdiverfified scepruing to the: ‘funcy of 
the) artificer., it- TOETER sow lemon) Hale. 


To SUBDIVIDE, V. a. [Jubdivifer, Fr. 
fub and divides} To divide -a`part into 


yet more parts. 
| In; the rile of eight, i in nae there be two 
“beemalsy, or half notes ; fo. as if | you divide che 
tones: equally, the eight is but feven whole and 
equal notes 5, and if you Peel that into-half 
notes, as in the ftops of a lute, it maketh the 
nuinber thirteen. Bacon's Natural Hift 
When Brutas: and Cafius were overthrown, tat 
after Antonius and Oftavianus brake ‘and fdbdi- 
vidid. T Baccas 
a yo dahie glad father glorics i in: his child, 
When he can Jubdivide a fra€tion. Rofemman. 
When the progenies of Cham and Japhet fwarm- 
ed into colonies, and thofe colonies were fubdivided 
| into many others, in time’ their defcendants loft 
the primitiverites of divine E grt ma 
the notionof. one deityentoy| | Dryden 
SUBDIVISION. n. fo PEARY Er. 
| frommfabdimides) 00 dair Yo bog tem - 
1. The aceof tubdividing. (ooo ə ls on! 
; When any'òf thë parts of "doy | idea ‘are Falther 
| divided, “in orderi toa clear’ explication” of the 
i 
' 


- mm > 


Whole, this is called’ a fublici ifn 5 as when a year 
t is divided into months, lét mon eh into days, and 
each daytints hours, which tnd? be farther fubdi- 
| vided into minutes and fecontls. Wais s Logicke 
2. The parts \diftinguifhed by a'fecond dir 
vifion, 
How cao we fee fuch a muititude of fouls caft 
under fo mmy bdie iof mifery;, without re- 
flecting onthe absurdity of a- govoreni that "is « 
| crifices: the! bappinefe, of fa, many reafunablenbe- 
ings tothe glory. of one 2 Midifon. 
in the decimal.table tye fuldivifesnaf. the-cubit, 
| as dpan, palm, aud digit, -ave, deduced fromthe 
fhorcter, cubit. Arbuthnot. 


Su’anoreu's. aaj. [ febdolus, Lat. ) Cun: 
ning ; fub: le 5. fly: 
To SuBpu ce.) v. A. iden far 
ToSuBpulcr. Latini]: diw 
1. To withdraw ;:to takeaway. P s 
Or nazue fail'd in me, and lefc fome part 


Not proof enough fuch objet to fultain; 
1 Or, 


SUB 


t Jubaudin perhari a y 2 
n izaen pe 


2. To fubltratt by arithmetical operation. 
„Take the other operation 


. 


Eeer 


tion oF acitemesieky fub- 
i Sdf uut of that fuppoicd infinire muki- 
tude, o antecedent g nerations we fheuld fubduce 


PETIT r 
2. Arithmetical fubftraction.. 
` _Suppofe we take the other’nceration of arithme- 


of antecedent generations we; fhould fubduce ten, 


the retidue mutt be Jef by ten than it was before ; 
‘that jubduGion, and yet fill the quotient be iñ- |) 
MaieP OOF HW OTID W IMGs, H 


Jo SUBDUE. v. a! [from /uédo, ot /ubju- 
go, Latio.] | 


1. To crufh; to opprefs 3 to fink; to 


overpower. 3) 
m Nothing could have /ubdued nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his nakind daughters. 
Shakelprare. 
Them that rofc up againft mè haft thou jubduad 
under me. isz Sam, xxii go. 
If aught were worthy to fubdre asu" 
The foul of man. Bilton. 
2. To conquer; to reduce under a.new 
dominion. | 
Be fruitful and replenith theearth, and fubdueit. 
~ Gea. i. 238.¢ 
the, Roman 


Do a i Peach. 
«a.» 10 Overcome in battle, and fubdue ~~ 
Nations, and bring home fpoils. he ‘ Miltor. 
The Romans made thole times the ftandard of 
their wit, when they fubawed the world.” Spratt. 
3- To tame; to fubatt; tc break, ` 
Nor is `t uawholeiume to Jubdue tbe land. 
By often exercife; and where before y. y, 
You broke the carih, again to plow... May's Virgil. 


SUBDU EMENT. ». j [from /ubdue.] Con- 
queit, A word not’ bied, nor worthy. to 


Auguftus.C2far Subdued Egypt to, 
empire. 


be ufed. Prado tigrai rady 
I have fcen thee, E. i 
As hot as Perfus, fpur thy Phrygian fteed, 
Bravely-deipifingitorfeits and Jebduimesti, Shakefp. 
Suspv’cr. s. /. [from subdus.} Conquer- 
or; tamer. YA KON p¥igau 
Great god of might, that reigneth in theming, 
And all the body “nthy bet dif frame - orli 
Via of. guds, julducr of mankind,. 44) 
That dot- the: licns and tell tygeretuine, ' 
Who canespsefs the giory of thy migot?:, Spenfer. 
’ Their curious eye d 
DiKerna.their great Jubduer's awful mien 
And costefpondiny teatures fair. ro? bilips. 
t Figs 306 wieat Yubdaars of acrimony, ufcful in, 
hoariencis and coughs, and extremely emoilient. 


) n Arbuthnot, 

S BDUPLE.. adj... [fubduple, Fr 

Susow eticate.. § jub. antl duplus, La- 
tint] Containing one-part of two. 

“Af one ot thele under policy; doth zbare half 
of that heavinefs wbich the weight hath ih itfelf, 
and caule the powcr tu bé in afabdupl: proportion 
unto iG fo. two of them do abate half of that 
which remis, and cause a f{ubquadrnple propor. 
tion, and three a fubfextuples 

up Wilkins’'s Mothematicol Magick: 

The Motin, ‘generated by the forces in the 
whole palage of che! bidy or thing through ‘that 
ipace, thal} bedin’a lubdvplicate pecpottiow of the 
forces. > i Newton's Optichs. 


: : iTo put poder... {aos 


3s To.enflave; 


: 


SUB 


SURJA CEN Tadj | [Jubjacens;: Latins} 


«Lying under, eat 


oo: Ehei fuperficial parts, of mountains» are waed 


plains. 


To SUBJECT y'a. 


away by, rains, and borne, dawn IP ans Satlacent 
P g. ATG. 


(ubjeeas, Latin, ) 
sius m sar ai) 


Far 
elev d 


M NSdt daidw ai aesimiiss BEE ni 2900B3 
Led.them direét,.and down the. cliff, as: faĝo 


Fouche fubjcticd plaim ybod ads orn! sq Bilean. 
hot. he medal bears cach farm and name : ` a 
L Enone fhort view, Aubjcé7cd O ouy eve, EA 


"Godsyemp’rors; heroes, ages; beautiegies® Pipe, 
2: To'redace to fabmiffidms!'to make fub- 
| -ordinates to! make fubmiffivesi'! 15 
tick, frbdeéfise: if-out of that infinie multitude: . 


Think not, young waviarsyyour diminith'd 
name: yeep TENETE 
Shall lofe of luftre, iby /ubieFing rages». =] 
To the cool.dittates of expericnt'diage.|., Dryden. 
‘toumake -obnoxiots.: A 
g Glive, on bread liiesyou, feel want Jike yow, 
Tafte grief, nerd friends, tike you: 
lowican you fay to me J am a king? 
S taS” i Sbakefpeäre`s:Richard Il. 
I fee thee, in that fata) hour, 
Subje&ied to. the victor’s cruel paw'r, 
Led hence.a fave. 


or.fall into the ditch: and he. is 
ed, the moft enflaved, who.is fo in bis undes%ond 


ing. . 
4.. To expofe ; to make liable. 


_ If the vefiels -yicid, it fubjeGs the perfon to all 


the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. 
; Arbútbnot. 


5. Tofubmit; to make accountable. 


God isinor bound to /ebjcfhhis:waysiot Operation 


to the fcrutiny.of our.thoughts, and confine him- ji 


{elf to do nothing but wlat we mun comprehen’ 


fubjetted thus, 


~» Dryden. 
The. blind. wil. always be led by thofe:thatider, 
she mcf fubjes- 


Locke. 


SUIR 


LST Were fubsefs fo but only byètheir choices È s © 


And not from birth.did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice. 
LEAN INC, oi, 2 Dryden. 
Heroick kings, whofe high perfeions have 
made, them, awful to, their fudjeé?s, can {truggle 


with and iubdue the corruption of the times. 


\ awn 


; mers Davenant. 
2. That onewhich any- operation, either 
| menta} or'material,+is performed.!\’/ 
(> Nuwetpure thetared traveller apace 
‘Yo gainithsitimely dan, "and near'spproaches 
Pht ubj of our watch. Sbakefpearc's Macheth. 
This futje tor heroick fongi pleafed me. 
Ws isto sid i ; Miltone 
,SanBerehe would\have us \fix bur thoughts ;nor 
are they too dtya /ubj-é for our contemplation. 
loan of “fs Decay of Pictye 
| I wil!’ not venture, on fo'nice a Jubi? with my 
| fevere ftyle. a pa 4 oi ; Orfo 
“Make chacetof a fubjee ‘beautiful and noble, 
which, being capable of .all the graces that»coloure 
and eiegance of defign can give, khali afford.a per- 
fect art an ‘ample field of matter wherein to expa- 
tiate. Drydcie 

The fubje of a propofition is that concerning 
which ‘any thing is athrmed or denied. 

Watts's Logick. 

My réal defign is, that of publi fring your praifes 
to the world ;. not upon the Jubje of your noble 
birth, spår s Swift, 

3+, hat..in. which. any thing, inheres.or 
exilts. 

Anger is certainlysackind of bafenefs, as it ape 
peats well in the weaknefs of thofe /udjefsi in 
waomeatreigns,ichildren; women; olditolks,! fick 
loiks. ij Jas OW ditgÀ le Baton- 

4- [m grammar. ] -The nominative cafe 
| to a verb is caled by-prammarians the 


aite || _fadjed of the verb.: Clarke's Latin Gham. 


6. To make fubfervient. H 
` He fubjitled to'man’s fervice aligel wines. “Mih. 


Su’syect, adj. [ fubjectus, Latin.) 


1. Placed or fituated under: 
Th eatern tower DIS 
Whofe height commands, a3 (whjie? ath the vale 
To-fee the fights Stakdp. Troi and Crefida. 
a. Living under the dominion of another. 
‘EB fav was 


prince over them. DLogke. 


Chrift, fince his incarnation, has been fubjec? to 


the Father's ‘and’ 
pacity, after he 
kingdom. gnfi 

3^ Expoled»; liable p obnoxious,» 


willbe fo alfo-in his himan ta- 
has delivered up his 
i Waterland. 


|) MOR Subject is the fattett foil to weeds 3" 


| And he thesnoble image of: my. youth’ 
Ivioverfpréad with themeic i rib ss Shakefpear?. 
Ail human things iare fobjn todecay 9! | 
And when fatt fummons monarchs muft obey. 


< Dryden. 


4: Being that on’ which'any ation npe- 
rates, whecher intelectual or material’ 
lentcy into the fubjef mazter of my: difcourfe. 


Dryden. 
SO BJECT. mf" fije] French. ] l 


t. One whoolives ‘under the dominion of 


another : onpofed to. pevernar, 
Every Jeij? s diity Ye the kinga, A 
But every fobier S foolia his dwi Shaki Fe. V, 
Nevet Jubjea lonz*d'to be''a king)" * 
As Ido long and with to bs a fubyel. Shak: H. VA. 
Thofe lcall fubjeéts which are governed by the 
ordinary laws and magiitiates of the fovereign. 
ù Davies. 
We muft underftind and cdnfefs aking to be a 
father, a fuljeAto be a fon ; and therefore honour 
to b2 by oature mult duc frém' the natural /ubjce? 
to the natural king. Holyday. 
The ju/jece muft obey his prince; becaufe’ God 
commands it, human laws require is, Swift. 


never fubjc& co'Jacdb; but fondida 
diftinét people: and government, ‘and .waswhimi{elf 


med) atcrial 


Sunyee Tio nin! Si [from yuh} 
The act of fubduing. 


af O > After’the!conqueftiof the kingdom; and futjes 


tion of the rebels, enquiry! wascnsader who» there 
were, that, fisbueg again the: king, -Rad faved 


themfelves bychightesy rdw avo saisi Aale. 
24d Foyettibasidine]icThe Mate. of being 


under government. _“hohiedhoq i% 
| -yaache fubicdten of the body. tothe WiL js 
by natural neceifity, the Juby-Ajomiof the will unto 
God voluntary, we therefore {tand M need of di- 
rection after what fore Our wills and defirgs’ may 
‘be-rightly coxtormed to his.” eee oad... 
` HoW Hard it is dw for him to frame hinilell to 
fabjck8ioz, that, having once fet before his eyes the; 
chupl'of a kingdom} hath’ found Breourageshert. 
-obfulisg oF yoaSpesfr. 
Both in fabjeign sow. so fen {yal appetites Mile 
SUBJECTIVE. adj. [from /ubjec.} Rie- 
lating ngt to thesobjedt: but:the fubje&. ; 
o«Ceratary,s! ucconiing to: thenfcliopls, iesdiftin- 
| guiihéd into objeCtive and fubjeftive: objedixeiis 
| when the propofitioni da certainly Srulin itle and 
 Subjedtiues wheaswe ae cestain of the truth of jt. 
eee AOUS AD hy 
Su BINGRES910N, m £ { /ub and ingre fluis 
Latini] Secretentrances., O 
‘Lue preflure of thé ambient air is ftrengthened 
upon the accefion of the. abr fucked outs which 
forceth the ncighboustng air to a violent /ubingre/fion 
ofits parts. T ETR Boyle, 
Jo SUB JOI Ne Veg. [yub and joindre, Fr: 
Jubjungo, Latin.) ‘To add atthe end; to: 
adw atterwards., | 
Be iniakes,an) excufe.from igstorance, \the only 
thing that could take away the faults. namely, 
thai jhe knew nog that he way the high-prieft, and 
Jubjoins a realon. Sourh, 


SUBLT AÍNEOUS adje [ febitaneuty Latin. } 
Sudden; hafty. o> 
iafe 


SUB 


Jo SUNRJUGATE, w. ae [fuljuguer, Fr. . 


‘To, conquer ; to dub- f 


Jabjugo, Latins) 
due; to bring under dominion by force. 
O fav ritevirgin, that hat warm'd the brent 
Whore fuv' reign Jaars fubjupare the eat! Prior. 
He-fodjugated a kingyand called him his vatal 

Buster. 


SuBruca TION. x. S. [from feljugare.] f 


The a@ ‘of fubduing. 
This was’ the condition of the learned part of 

the worlds after the r mlyugarion by the Turks. 
Hale. 
SUBJU’NCTION. n. J. [frem fubjungo, 
Latin.} ‘Ihe ftute of being fubjoied ; 

the act of fubsoining. 

‘The werb vddergces in Greek a different form- 
ation; and in dependence upon; or fubjunttion to, 
fome orcher verb. Clarke. 


Suajunetive. adj. ( fubjunctivus, Lat. 


Jubjon&if, French. ] 
1. Subjoined to fomething elle. 
2. [lin grammar. } 

‘The werb undergoes a different formation, to fig- 
nify the finie intentions a9 the indicative, yet not 
abfolutely, but relatively to fame other verb, which 
is called the fulljunttive mood: | Clarke. 

SUPLAPSA RIAN. ) adj- [Ab and lapjus, 
Subra’psary. § Latin.) Donë"after 
the fall of man. 1 

The decree of reprobation, according to the fuh- 
lopiarian doctrine, being nothing elfe but a mere 
preterition or non-ele€tion of fome perfons whom 
God left ashe found, involved, in the guilt of the 
fiit Adani's tranfgreffion, without any actual per- 
fonal fin of their own, when je withdrew, fome 

_ others as guilty as they, k Hammond. 
BUBLA TION, 4. /. [ /ublatio, Latin. ], The 
att of taking aways 
SuRLEVA TION. n. J. [ /ubleve,- Latin.} 
The act of raifng on hugh. i 
Suni Mase. adj. | from /üblime.] Poft- 
fe to be iublimned. 
Susu sai LenNess. ni fi [from /xblima- 
bles)» Quality ofiad mitting fublimation. 

He obtained atocher concretes asttodtafte and 
fme l,iand ealy fublmadienes, as common faltarmo 
niack. Boyle, 

To SU BLUMATE. V. a. [fron /ublime] 
1. To raile by the force, of chemical. fire. 
2. Fo exalt;, toheighten ; to elevate. 

And as W8 actions role, fo rafe they itill.thcir vein 

lo words, whofe weight bet fuits a fublimawd ftrain. 
SoibAsols ; Dreyten. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, -but the 
moit «crial and fue/imarcd, are rather the more 
proper (uel for an tmmaterial fire. Daey of Piety. 

‘The precepts of Chrittianity are fucxcelient and 
refined, and fo apt to cleanfe and futlimure the 
more grofs and corrupt, as Mews fich and blood 
never reveaicd it. Decay of Piety. 

Su puimars..2 S. [from subline: ] 
a. Any. thing raticd, by Arein the retort. 

Enquire the: manneriof fubliming, ‘and (what 


metals endure fubliauing, aud what bedy the fbli- 
mote Makes. Baton, 


2. Quickfilver railed in the retort. 
Su’BLIMATE. adj. Raifed by fire in the 
vedtel. l l 
The particles of mercury, Sniting with the acid 
particles of fpicit of falt, compofe mercury Jahli- 
mates and, with the particles of fulphur, cinnabar. 
Newton's Opricks. 
Supitima TION. 2. J. [{ fublimation, Fr. 
from /ublimate =} 
1. A chemical operation which raifes bo- 
dies in the vellel by the force of fire. 
‘Sublimation ditkers very little from diftillations 
excepting that in diftivacion only the fluid parts of 


N 


SUBLIME. adj. [ fublimis, Latin.] 


2. Highsin excellence ;,exalred by nature. 


4. Elevated by joy. 


Sýn 


bodies arc ralied, betig thle the Mid snd drys ant 
that the matter.co be Giftille:? may be either folid 
or fluid, buc folJimnrion is only concerned about 
f lid fubMances. . Bhere is alfo another difference, 
nama'y, tial rarefaction, which is of very great 
ale in dittiblation, has hardly any room “in/aeli- 
mations for the ddbftances” which are to be fub- 
limed, being foid, are incapable cf rarcfa€tion ; | 
and*fo it is only imptile that can raife them. 
| Quin y | 
Separation is wrought by weight, as inthe tet-| 
tlement of liquors, by heat, by precipitation,,o: 
fublimation 5 that is, avalbing of the: feveralyparts) 
supor dows, which is a kindsof attraction. 
f Bacon's Natural iiftery. 
Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the tame, 
natu:e with oil cfevitsiol, may it oot besiye rcd 
tiat fulphur is a.miztoreof volatile and 6xed parts, 
fo ttrongly cohering by attraction, as to alcend to- 
gether by fudlimation ? Newvtor's O ticks. 
. Exaltation ; elevation ; act of beight- 
ening or Improving. 
She turns ike os 
Bodies to {pirits, by /udlimazion ftrange. Davies. 
Shai! he.pretend to religious attainments, who 
is defeétive and fhort in moral, which are-but the 
rudinienta.and firft draught of religion, as religion 
is the perfection, refinement, and fublimation of 


morality’? South. 


1. High'n place; exalted aloft. 
They fum'd their pens, and foaring th” air fublime 
With cling defpis’d the ground. Milton. 
Sublin on thefe a tow'r of ftcel is rear'd, 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps t.e ward. Dryden. 


My earthly ftiained to the height 

Jn thar celettial colloquy fubtime. 

. Can it be, that fouis fuddine 
Return to vifit our terreftrral clime ? = | 
And that the gen’rous mind,jreleas'‘diby, death, .. | 
Can covet lazy limbs? ~ Drydem 
3. High in dyle or fentiment; lofty; 
~ grand. a! l 
Eafy inftile thy -works in fenfe fublime. Prior. 


Milton. 


All vet-lert of that revolted rout, 
Heav’n-fali’n, in flation ftood or ju array, 
Sablime with expeCtation. ! Milton. 

Vheir hearts were jocund and fallime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, , ; Milton. 
5- Lofty of mien ;. elevated in manner. 
He was fublize, and -almoft tumorous, in his 
looks and geftyres. Wotton. 
His fair largeetront and eye fublime declar'd 
Abfolute rute. Milton. 


SupLiMe, n. fe The grand or. lofty file. 
The fublimeis a Gallicifm, but now na- 
taralized. « 9 

Donginas ftrengtheng all his laws, 
And is himfdlr the great fubsime he draws. Pope. 
FT he fuéiinte rifes from the nobienefs of thoughts, 
nthe magnificence of the wonds,:or the harmonious 
aad lively turn/Of the phrafe;. the pertect. jub/ime 
avifes from all thiec together. Addijon. 

To SUBLIME., V. a. [ fublimer, Fr. from j 
the adjeCtive.] -| ait 

1. Toraife by a‘chemical firey" t 

Study our manufcripts, thofe myriads °°" | 
Of letters, which have paft ‘twixt thee and"me; | 
Thence write our annals, andan chem Ieflons be 
To all whom love’sjubjiming- fire invades. Donne. 
z. To raife.on high.. 
Although thy trunk be neither darge nor <trong, 
Nor-can thy bead, not help’d, ithelf jublimey, 9 
Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climbs, Denham. | 


3. To'exalt; to heighten ; to improve. 
Flow'rs, and then fruit, 
. Man's nourifhment, by gradual feale fublin'd, 
To vital (pirits afpire. Rii! aA. 
The fancies of molt are moved by the inwaid 
fprings of the corporeal machine, whith, even in 


Jo Sus.iMe..cem- ‘Vo rife invthe 


2. Height of nature ; excellence. 


UB 


thema Juplime:? FntetleQaal:, is dangeroup i n- 
fuential. WEA PO lapville. 
Art, being. ftreagthened by the knowted e OF 
things, may pafs into nature by Now degrecs, and 
fo be ublimed into a purè génius, which is Capable 
of diftirguifhing betwixt the beauties of nature and 
that witich is low in het. "Dryden's Dufre{nzy. 
Mean!y they feck the bleffing to confines: 
And force that fun but on F part to hing; sh, 
Which not alone the fouthern wit fublimesy = > > 
But ripens fpiritsin cold northern climes. s Bere 
Re 
mical veffél by the force of fire,» > 
The particles of fal amimoniack in ti blimation 
carry up the particles of antimony, which Wil? no: 
fublime slone. my H Newtons Opticks. 
"> This falt is fixed in’a gentle fire, and fubliates int 
a great one. vt eo Arbuthnot ow Aliments, 


Susiimecy. adv. [from /ublime.} Lot- 
: n p Bi > 7 , 


tily; grandly. ` 
Yn Englith 


lays, and all fublimely Ereat, : > t 
"Thy Homer charms with all his aacicnt heat. x 
3 n á Parnell 
D MFuttian's fo fublimcly bad E 
It is not poetry, but profe run made GL) “Pepe. 


SUBLI'MENESS. n. f. [/fublimitas, Lat.} 


The fame as fublimity. | 


SuBLI MITY. m f [from fublime; Jubli- 


mité; Fr. fublimitas, Lat.) -= 
1. Height of place ; local elevation. 
~ “As religion looketh upon him who in majesty 
and power is infinite, as we ought we account noc 
of it, unlefs we efteem it even according to that 
very height of exceilency which our heatts con- 
ccive, when divine fublimity itfelf is rightly confi- 
idered. wy. | Heoker. 
In refpet of God's incomprehenfible fublimity 
and purity, ‘this is alfo true, that God is neither 
a mind. nor a fpirit like other fpirits, nor alight 
fuch as canbe difcerncd. . Raleigh. 
3. Loftinefs of tyle or fentiment. n- 
Milton's, diftingwithing excellence lies in the fsb- 
limity of ihis thoughts, .in the greatnefs of which he 
triumphs over all the poets, modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. Addijor. 


SuRrLI NGU AL: ad, [ /ublingual, French ; 


Jub and lingua, Latin.] Placed under 
‘the tongue. one oer 
Thofe tubliniing humours fhould be intercepted, 
before they mount to the heady. by fublingual pills. 
SUBLU NAR. 


shins fb. te chun Harvey. 
adj. { fublunaire, Fr. Jub 
Su’srunary. § and luna, Latin.) Situ- 
ated beneath the moon; earthly ; 'ter- 
reitrial ; of this world. t- 
Dull fublunary lovers ti lovey” 
Whofe fou! isfenfe, cannot admit Rr) 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove __ 
The thing which elemented it. - Donne. 
+ Night meafur’d, with her fhadowy cone, ~; 
Half way up hill this vaft fué/unar vault. Miltcn. 
„ Thro’ feas of knowledge we our courfe acvanecy 
Difcov'ring still new worlds of ignorance; 
And thefe difcov'ries make us a‘) contefs 
‘That sub/unrary fcience is but guefs.  » Denham. 
"Fhe celeftial bodies above the muon, being not 
fubje@ to chance, remain in perpetual ort ry while 
‘all things fa tenary are fubject to change: 
a V tus ~  Drydiw's Dafrefry. 
l3 Ovid hadi warn'd her tobewerep 0 Lp 
Of ftrolling gods, whofe ufusl trade isy. 5 
-U nder pretence of taking airs, z 
To pick up jublunary ladies. isi a i, Sawvift. 
The fair philotopher to Rowley flics, ai 
' “Where in a box the whole creation lies; 
“O*She fees the planets in their turns advands © 


OL And feors, Poitier, this/ublunary dance. Yeung, 


Su’sMARINE. adj. [jub and mare, Lat. } 
Lying or acting under the fea. |. 

. This contriyance may _feem difficuli, becaufe 

thefe fubmarine navigators will want winds and tides 

for 


SUB 
Yel p fight,of the hieni for aigro) i 


Wilkins 
“ ‘ot sae all e herbaceous and woody fubmarine 
jata 
of sroting, as I shee in corals. | 
~ Raz on the Creation. 


To SUBMERGE. Ve ar i ENA Fr. 
Jubmergo, Lat. 
“der water. 

So ‘half my Egypt was fubmerg'd, and made 
A ciftern for fca ‘4 fnakes. Shak. Ant. and Cheope. 


SuBMERSION. n. f. ( fubmerfion, Fr. trom 


l fubmerfus, Lat.) The act of drowning ; 5 


ftate of being drowned. 
The great Auantick ifland is mentioned in Pla 
to's Timzus, almot contiguous to the weftern 
paris of Spain and Africa, yet wholly {wallowed up 
by that ocean; which, if true, might afford a pai- 
n ge-from Afiica to America by land befcre that 
fubmerfion. ~ Hale's Orizginef Mankind, 
Jo SuBMI NISTER. hu. a. ` [ submini- 
Jo'SuBMIMNISTRATE. § frre, Latin.] To 
fupply ; 3 to afford". A word not much 


in ufe. 

-. Some things have been.difcovered,. nnt only by 
the induftry of mankind, but even the inferior 
animals have fubminifered unto man the invention 
of many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Nothing He Bel ifirates apter matter to, be con- 

vert@d into peftilent HE than priate t» of nafty 
folks. ATUCy 
-To SuBMI/NISTER. v. n. To fabferve, 

Paffions, as fire and water, are good fervants, 
but bad makers, and fubminifier to the beft and worft 
purpatess L' Ejirange, 

Susmi‘ss. adj. [from Submiffies, Latin. ] 

Hamble ; fubmifive ; obfequious. 

King James, mollified by the bifhop's Jubmifs and 
eloquent letters, wrote back, that, though he weie 
in part moved by his letters, yet he fhould not be 
fully fatisfied except he fpake with him. 

“o Bacon's Henry V11, 

“Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 
“Yet with /ubmifs approach, and reverence meek, 
"As toa fuperior nature, bowed low. Milt. Par. Left 

Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell . 
Submis ; he rear'd me. à ‘Milton. 
SUBMI'SSION.i n: f.» [Joumifion, Fr, from 
fubmiffus, Lat.) 
3. Delivery of himfelf to the | power of an- 
other. | 
Submiffion, dauphin! rie a mere French word 3° 

We Engli warriors wot not what it means. 

i Shake/peare. 

25 Achrowlédpment of. inferiority or de: 

pendance ; humble or fuppliant beha? 

vioor. ` : 

«In all fubmiffien and humility 

York doth prefent himfetf unto your highnefs. 

Shake/peare. 

Great prince, by that fubm fion youl! gain more 

Than e'er your haaghty courage'won before. 
Halifiix. 

confeftion 


E 7 =f 


- 


4. BR nod la hiehe ofa fault ; 
of errour.. i i 
Be not as extreme in Submision, as. in offense. | 
Shake/peare. 
4: Obfequiouinelors refignation ; 3 obedi- 
ence. > 
No duty in religion is’ more july required by 
God Almighty, than a aperteet fuomifion to his will 
in pla sabe ' Temple. 
SUBMISSIVE. adj. [fubmiffus, Latin. ] 
Humble; telifying fubmifon. or infe- 
i riontys 
On NN meflage J art thou feat? ? Sbak. 
Her at his feet Jubmifive in diftrels” 
He thus with peacesul. words uprais'de Minn. 


ro n 
S 


fo the lithophyta, affe€t this manner, 


nao drown ; to put un- 


S-U -B 


Sidden, fron) the golden throne r 
With'a Juómifive itep I hafted down ; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. “Prior. 


SUBMISSIVELY. adv. [from /ubmifive.} 
~Humbly ; with confeffion of inferiority. 


Éa The goddef, 


Softin her tone,, fube ifively replies... Dryds An. 
But fpeech ewn there fubmifjively withdraws 
From rights of fubjeéts, and the poor man's caufe ; 

Then pompous Gience reigns, aud, itils the noify 

T laws. Pope. 
SuBMI‘ssivEness. 2. /..[ from /ubmiffive. } 
Humility ; confeffion of fault or inferi- 


* Ority. 


~ If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 
Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory ; 
Frailty gets paar by /ubn::f:venc/s, 
But he that boafts thuts tha: out of his {tory ; 
He makes flat war with God, and doth dety, 
With his poor clod of earth, the {pacious fky. 
Herbert. 


SuBMussiy. adv. [from fubmi/s.} Hum- 


“bly ; with fubmiffion. 

Humility confifts, not in wearing mean cloaths, 
and going foftly and fubmi/s/y, but in mean opinion 
of thy felf. Taylor. 

Tos “BMY T. v. a. [foumetire, Fr. Jub- 


mitto, Latin. | 


1. To let down; to fink. 
Sometimes the hill jubmirs it(clf a while 
In fmall defcents, which do its height beguile; 
And. fometimes, mounts, but fo as billows play, 
Whote rife not hinders but makes {hort our way. 
Dryden. 
Neptune ftood, 
With all his hofts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to /ubmit th’ officious flood, 
And with his trident fhov'd them off the fand. 
Dryden; 
2° To fubject; to refign witkcut refiftance 


to authority. * 
Return to thy miftrefs, and /uém: thyfelf under 
her hands. Genchs, xvi. 9s 


Chriftian people Jubmit themfelves to conform- | 


able obfervance of the lawful and religioüs<onítitu- 
tions of their fpiritual rulers. Whites 
Will ye fubmir your neck, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? Ailton, 
3..To leave to difcretion; to refer to 


ju deer oy 
lether the cocdition of the clergy be able: to 
bear a heavy burden, is fubmitted to the honfe. 
L Swift, 
To SUBMIT. v. n. To be fabje& ; to ac- 
quiefce in the authority of another; to 
yield. | 
To thy hufbana’swill l 
Thine thall fubmit : he over thee thall role. Milton. 

Our religion requires from us, not only to forego 
pleafure, butitoy/ubmitito pain, difgrace, and even 
death. Rogers. 

SUBMUETIPHLE: nef. A fubmultiple num} 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of 
times exactly ; thus 3 is Jubmultiple of 21, 
as being contained in it feven times ex- 
actly. Harris. 

SUBO'CTAVE. adj. [Jub and cavus, 

SuBOCTUPLE. § Lat. and tuple, J Cont 
taining one part of eight.” 

As one of thete under puileys abates half of that 
heavinefs of the weighr, and catifes the pawer to be 
in a fubduple proportion; fo two of them ‘abate 
half of that which remains, “and cadfe-a fubqua- 
druple:proportion, three,a fubfextuple,, four a Jsb- 
offuple. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Had they erefted the cube of a fuot for their 
principal concave, and geometrically taken its fub- 
cave, the congius, from the cube of haifa toot, 
they would have divided the congiusintocight parts, 


SUB 


each of which would have been regularly, the cube 
of a quarter foot, their well-known palm : this Is 
the courfe taken for our gallon, which has ‘the pint , 
for its fubcGawe. A butkrot, on-Cginse 


SU BORDIN ACY.® 2a. fo [from /ubords- 
SUBO'RDINANCY. s nate. Subordinaty is 
the proper and analogical word, ] 
. Che thate,of being fubject. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extra- 
vagancies, is no improper method of corrcéting, 
and bringing it to act in fubordinacy to realon. 

i ri Sprliators 
z. Series of fubordtnation. 

The jussrdinancy of the government changing 
hands fo often, makes 1n unfteadinci’s inthe purfuit 
of the publick intereftss : Temple. 

SUBORDINATE, adj. [feb and ordina- 
tus; Latin. } 
. Inferiour inorder, in Nature, in dig- 
he of power. 

lt was /ubordinate, not enflaved; to the under- 
ftanding ; not as: d fervant tòa maher; but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a:fubjection, 
yet retains a majeity. Scuthe. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed trom. 
any latent power or the foul during her abitraction, 
or irom any opcration-of fuberdinate, fpirits, has 
been a.difpute. diddijone 

2+, Defcending in. a regular feries- 

The two armies were afligned to the leading of 
two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet 
afifted with Jubordinate commanders of great ex- 


perience. Bacone. 
His next fubordinate 
Awak’ning, thus to him in tecret fpake. Mitona 

Thefe carry fuch plain characters of difagrcement 
or affinity, chat che feveral kinds and fubordinate 
fpecies of each are eafily diftinguifhed. Woodie 

To SUBORDINATE: U. a. [Jub and ordino, 
Latin.] To range under another. Not 
in -ufe, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fuberdinated pi€tire and ‘{culpture ta: ` 
architeure, as ‘their miftrefs; fo’ there ‘are other 
inferior arts Subordinate) to/them | Watten. 

SuBO'RDINATELY. adv. {from yubordi- 
nate.\ In aferies regularly-defcending. 

it) being. the bighe»tep of ill, to which all 
others fubordinately tend, one would think it could 
be capable of no improvement. Decay of Piety. 


SUBORDINATION. m iff [ Jubordinationy 
Fr. from /abordinate.] 


1. The*ftate of being inferiour to-another. 
Nor can a council national decide, 
But with fubsrdination to her guide. 
z. A feries regularly defcending. + 
The natural creatures having a local fubordira= 
ticn, the rational having a political, and fometimes 
a facred. Holy daye 
3. Place of rank. Ž 
if. we would fuppole.a miniftry, where every fin- 
gie perlon was of diftinguifhed piety, and all great 
officers of Gate and law diligent in chufing perfons, 
who in their feveral fubcrdinations woald be obliged 
to follow the examples of their fuperiors, the em- 
pireof irreligion would be foon deftrayed. Swifte 


To SUBO'RN. V. a. '[ Juborner, Fr. Jub- 
orno, Latin. }, 
l. To procure privately ; to procure by fe- 
cret collusion. 
His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his 
accufers were fubtrned. _ _ Hooker. 
Fond wretch! thou know’ not what thou 
fpeak’ tt, 
Or elfe thou art fuborn'’d againft hia honour 
In hateful practice. Shakefpeares 
Reafon may meee 
t Some fpecious object, by the fue fuborn'd, 
And fall into deception, Milton. 
His artful bofom heaves diffembled fighs ; 
Aad tears fubora'd fall dropping from his eyes. Prior. 
2 To 


Drydene 


— 


SUB 


2. To procure by indircà meani. 
Behald 
Thole who by ling ring fipknefs lofe their breath, 
And thale who by defpsir fiborn their death. Dryd. 
Susonna tion. ne J. [lubornation, Fr. 
from fuborn,} "The crime of procuring 
any todoa bad action. 

Thomas earl) of! Defmond was "threagh falfe 
fedornatiavo? the gacra of Edward bViebronght to 
his death ac Tredah mont unjuftly. Spen/. Ireland. 

Yoe'ter the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And tar his fake wear the detefted blot 
Of murd'rousfuboreitio#. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Phe fear ov punishment in thisetife will) prefer ve? 
men froin few vices, Gnce fame dfetherblackctt 
otten prove the fureit fteps to favour; fuch’as in- 
gratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and juburaation. 

Swifts) 

SUno aner. m. f. [ /fuborneur, Fr. from, 

fubora.) , Ong that prOcures'a Dad“attion 
to be done. 


Susporna. æ. f [/ub and pena, Latin] 
A’ writ ‘commanding “attendance ‘in aj 
court, under a penalty. | 

SumquapRu PLE. adj. [ /ub and guadru- 
ple.J]. Containingione part of four. 

As öne of thefeunder pulleys abates half of 
Qharheavinefsiche weight hath im itfetf; and caufes’ 
the powerro bevinsaifubduple proportion unto it, fo 
two of them abate half of that which remains} and 
caufe a fubguadrup/e proportion. 

Wihtkins’'s Matbemat. Magick. 

Susquintu PLE: adj. [/ub and guintu- 

le.) Containing one part of five. 

If untatthe lower pulley there were added another, | 
then the power would be unto the weight in a fub- 
quintuple proportions! . Wilkins’s Matbem: Magick. 

Supre’cror. w. /. [Jub and recor.) The 
retor’s vicegerent. 

He was chofen jubreftor of the college. Walton. 

SuBwe’ prion. n: f. ( fubreption, Fr. fub- 
reptus, Lat.] The aé& of obtaining a 
favour by furprife or, unfair reprefenta- 
tion. Dia. 


Supeerti rious. adj. (furreptice, Fr. 
furreptitius, Lats), Fraudulently obtain- 
ed from a fuperior, by concealing fome 
truth which, would shave prevented the 
prant. Baile. 

T, Su’BROGATE. o lal [fibrogo; Lat: ] 
See SURROGATE. 

T, SUBSCRIBE. w. a. [Joufcrire, Fr. 
Jubferibos Lat. ] epa 

1. To give confent to, by underwriting the 
name. 

They. united by fubfcribing a covenant, which 
ahey pretended to be no other than had been fub- 
foribed in the reign of King James, and that his 
majetty himfelf had fubjcribed it; by which im- 
potition people of all degrecs’ engaged themfelves in 
it. Clarendon. 

The reader -fees the names of thofe perfons by 
whom this letter is fubscribed. Ad dijcn. 

2. To atteft by writing the name. 

Their particular teftimony ought to be Better cre- 
dited, than fome other {ebfcribed with an hund:ed 
hands. W bitgifte. 

3. To fubmit. Not'afed. 
“The king gone to-night! /ubjerib’d hir pow'r ° 
Confin'd to exhibition! allis gone. Sbake/peare. 
To SUBSCRIBE. V. M. 
1. To give conient. 

Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed was 
fer. down, and framed forthe whole chriftian world 
to _fubfcribe unto, fo far yielded in the end, as even 


with the fame Band to ratify the Arians confeffion. 
Hehe 


SUB 


Advife thee what is to be done, 
And.we will all fubleribe to thy advice. — Shakelp. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ftern times 
Thou thouldt have faid, Go, porter, turn the keys 
All cruels Ate fubferib'd. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Sofpake much humbied Eve; but fate 
Subferib’'d not: nature firit gave figns, imprefs’d 
O'i bird, beaty aire Milsca’s ParadifeL «ft. 

2. To promile a Nipulated. fum for the pro- 
motion of any undertaking. 

SupscriBER. n: fo Mron fubferiprio, 
Lat.] 

1. One who fubfcribes. 

2. One whocontributes.to any andertakin;-, 

Let a pamphlet comt out upon, a Jemand ina 
proper jucéture, every one ofthe party who, can 
ipae a shilling hall be a fubfcriber. a, Stvifts 

SUBSCRIPTION. m/f. [from fub/criptic, 
Lat] 
i. Any thing underwritten. 

The man atked, Are ye ¢hriftians ? We an- 
(erl we were; ‘fearing the lefs becanfe ‘of the 
crofs we had feen in the'fuoferiprion. Bacon. 

2. Confent or atteftation given by “un- 
derwriting the name. 
3. The actor ftate of contributing to any 
undertaking. = i 
The work he plied; 
Srocks\and fubfcriprions pourion'ev'ryifide: Pope. 

South-tea fubj/criprions take who, pleats, 

Leave me but liberty. t Pope. 
4. Submiffion; obedience. Notinufe. | 

1 tax not you, you‘elements, with unkindnefs ; 
J never gave you kingdom, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no fubfcription. Shakefp. King Leare 

SuBSE’CTION. ni / [yth attd /eZio;*Lat: | 
A fubdivifion of a larger fection into 
a leler; fection of a fection. 
Supse’curive. adjal from fubfequor, Lat.) 


Following in train. . 
Supse’PTUPLE. adj. [Jub and /eptuplus, 
Jat.) Containing one of fevën parts. | 
If unto this lower pully there were added another, 
then the power Would be unto the weight In a fub- 
quintuple proportion ; if a third, MGT le. 
f ’ idhins. 
Su’nsE we wee. n. A [from fub/equor, 
Lat.}. Tae itate of folldwing ; not.pre- 
ecdence. 
By this facultyewe can take notice of the order of 
precedence and Jubfequence in which they are paft. 

l Grew. 
SUBSEQUENT. adj. (Sub/equent, Fr. 
fubjequens, Lat. This word is impro- 
perly pronounced long in the fecone fyl- 
lable by. Shakepeare. ] + Following in 
train; ‘not preceding. 

In (uch indexés, although fmall pricks ™ 
Th their fubfeguent volumes, there is fecn' 
The baby figure of the giant mafs i 4 9 # 


Of things to come, at large. i 
Skakelp. Troilus and Creffida. 

The fubleguent words come on before the prece- 

dent vanifh. j Bacon. 
Why does each confenting fign 

With prodent harmony combine X 

In`turiis to Moves and /ubjcquest appear 

To gird the globe and regulate the year?, Prior. 
This article is introduced as frb/zqueat to the 

treaty of Munfter, made about 1648, when England 

was in the utmoft confufion. ‘Swift. 


`~ 


Not fo as to go before; fo as to follow 
in train. ) 

To men in governing moft things fall out acci- 
dentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; bur they are forced to 
comply fubjequently, and to ftrike in with things as 


them to their purpoles. 


Da. | 


Su’BSEQUENTLY. adv. [from fubjequent.] | 


they fall out, by poftliminious after-applications of 
South. 


SUB 
To SUBSERVE. v. a. [ fubervio, Dae] 


To ferve in {ubordination ; to ferve in- 
Rrumenially. n 
Not made to rule, 
But to fubferve where wifdom bears command. 
í - an AA is Atideor. 

It is a greater Erédit to ‘Know the wiys orf cap’. 
vating nature, and making her fihferae our ipur- 
pofes, than to have learned all che intriguasiof poe. 
licy» VARA DA i Gleneil!e. 

The memory hath no fpecial part of the brain 
devoted to its own fervice, but uies all thofe parts 
which fudjerae our fenfations, as well a3 our think- 
ing powers. i` s ay Mnp. 

SUBSE RVLENCE. 2.f. [from fubjorve.y 
SuBse RviENCY.§ Initrumental fitirefs, 
ufe, or operaiton. , 

Wicked fpirits may by their conning Carry far- 
ther în a feeming confederacy or fublerviency to the 
défigna of a gd0d ‘angel. l Dryder. 

There is an immediate "and aei! fubfervience of 
the {pirits co the empire of. tbe foul. 7 
_Bale's Origin of PMfankind. 

We cannot look upon the bedy, wherein app: ars 

fo much fitnefs, ufe, and fubferviency to infinite 
"functions, any otherwife than as the effeét of con- 
trivafice. s Perila. 

Thuc is a regular fabordination and fu bfervieni 
among all the parts ‘to beneficial ends. 4 W. . 

adh HI Cbignes Philofephical Principles. 


SUBSEÍRVLENT: adj. [ fubferviensy Latin. 
- Subordinate ; intraraestally wet l 


Hammond had an incredible dexteri fearce 
ever reading any thing which he did not make /ub- 
fervient in onz'kindor others >: l Fell. 


Philofophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all thingsiare rcterred; but under 
this Gad they worthipped mahy inferior and fub/or- 
wiert gcdss | ‘silo fr 
_ Thefe ranks of creatures are fubfereient one to 
another, and the moft of hander Pikegblersdaan. 

R e 

While awake, we feel none of thofe aithi con 

tinually mide in the difpofal of the corporeal prin- 


ciples jubferviens'herein. Grew, 
Senfe is fubfervient unto fancy, fancy unto intel- 
4e&. Oreo. 


We are not to’tofifider the world as the body of 
God ; he is an ‘iniform being, void” of organs, 
‘members, or parts; and they ate his creatures, fub- 
ordinate to’him, and fubfereienetorhis will. 

' es Opticks. 

Molt criticks, fond'of me fublerv i 
Still make the whole a pone pat; > 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

“And all'to' one lov'd folly facrifices Pope. 
SuBseRTUPLE. Adj. [feb and fextiplus, 
Lat.] Containing one. part of fix, # 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that hca- 
w. Me de BAAS AE AA Er to be 
in a fubduple proportion unto it, two o fub- 


quadruple proportion, three afubjexraple. = 
PAN, Bs SSAA TAMAR: ARAM ick. 


‘To SUBSIDE. v. 2. fubfido, Lat.) To 


fink; to.tend downwards. Jt is com- 
-monly ufed of one part of a compound, 
-finking inthe whole. Pepe has ‘uled’ it 
rather improperly. vind a 
He fhook the facred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n’s fubfAding hill, 
And from his’ (taken curls ambrosuiuews ditit. 
oe Bryden 
Now Jove fufpends his'golden {cales in*air, 
Weighs the men’s wits againft the lady's hairs 
The doubtful beam long nods from tid co fide ; 
At length che wits mount up, the hairs /ubfide. . 
t yrr Pepe. 
Supsi’ DENCE. ) nofe [from fubfde.] The 
Sussr’pency.§ ae of finkixg ; tenden- 
cy downward. Lion 
This gradual fubfdency of the abyfs would take 
up a confiderable time. urret's Theery. 
This 


sus SUD 


- bodies. being getermincd to | 2. Inherent. 
4 ws Settee me their di Se a | g Thele qualitic: ate not fabi ‘tent in thofe'bodies, 
fi “ie! chow € nad t aa gravity fubfided | “but are operations of fancy vegotten in eine 


elfes Beni! 
SUB’ STANCE: 2”. s [Jub fence, Fr! jub- 
Bi sy Lats}. 


at the fame times Nem tHootwerd. 
By the altesmate motion of Moie air bladders, 
whofe furfaecsiarenby: turns freeducom mutual con- 
witact, and bya fudden fubfdencermcet again by the 
f ~ ingrefsand egrefs of eee thediquerris itili far- 
stheratrenuated. Ar butions. 
Ae ee ad Wahiti aina Fre jub- 
liarius, Lit from jut fidy. ày „Aitant; 4 


vg which We-can fay what it is. 
| Since’thén the fopi Work’s by herfe atone, 

Springs not from feniey ror humucs wéi ayieding ; 

ia Mer prcure dsipecul ar, and her own; 

She is a fubftance, andi perfoct being. 
The ftrengch of gous, 

And this empyreal /ubfance, cannot Fails 

2. That which fupports accidents. 

“What creatures these hs eo or what mold 

ar TAA fafie P A 


~ « 


ter fu ces burh the load, and aré a fo 
BE Efile uF Po? brote on Al ments. 
BSID Ý. 4. “J: [ ji ubfide, Fr. Jubfidium, |: 
a] A ` Aid, co commonly í füch as is given. 
eY. aii 

dat ias the king, PIAP a and 


ch alacrity zr red a reat rate of ubfdy. 
yeh ee fi i teas 


if 
iQ i the fz the’ en i ‘an’ raii f 
1y ag Ak P! he “Dryden 


cliche €@ notion ofa Seis 
i: Iq» mever | ant luta fubfidies ag 
a Fs z poup mls, led aalan fhould. 
Gu adera a H yi not cele Asdijcns 
ei Ai igno, Lat] To 


Su Bsr GN., v. a 
ifta K 


a 


? k 


"or manner of beinge o of». 


3> The effential part. 


j attnef? ia form, Digt 


’ 


‘Latin. . 
They are the beft-epitomes, land Jet youtfee wit 


a 


hayethey aie eedyb beforeshe pn- 
bigard withecro es and inple l ames‘ j’ 
of Camden s| Me" ‘Something: real, not imaginary ; fome- 


aT ccd Fr. ay thing fetid; hor’empty. =~ 


ar Shadows to-night |” rt 
i Have! frie morter? to thefou) of Richard, 
coe gos a APANI exiften e; E age ‘Phan tan theYfaul pence’ of ten thoufand CRER 
Be To continue ;:toresaine epre ppllete 
‘hor conditions” Arit bia refaha id 


+ vy Te VA d Bs py at so fweree. (EMA ton. Ht 


. 


| uD. Vig a A 
$ sd A future! ceil all no lefa 


“he es ae ae tban in fabflence fegls ifi 


4 
oa Wa UAL 


tior wii remadi, Tall it Was a 


. JN 
: HAKAA A, ya) ee j 
Gad;i 18 no longer, to Leadnadin nal and believe 


Y ere. {fF St Ae a god forefhewing and affuring by types, bu 
pestosmed the Sabflance of wha 


t 
a 


Batween the:parts: of opake and coloured bodies 


who has 
ki Ske 169 omaifed. v 


Sa B dy; “corporeal nature. 


-" ate'man y fpaces, either empty ‘or replenithed wit 
Redam Of other denfities; | as, water between th 

tinging corpufcles whstewith any liquor’ issmprey 
ype mated; air between the aqucousglooules that conti 
(f , tuteclouds> ar imifts, sand for che molt 


‘ye 


La" wh 


<an exteaorGinary, 


con. 
i 


s> i hile otw bi nding the ji LYfkance es the lun 

en) bet ha HÉA ae ina ai i a ings s fyn Paynes 

ps qi ber A h remaimedounds. § woke y eae 
Pia on a re: ion o é ys 16. Wealth ; ameans of life. . were 4 


‘Hehach eatcn men 
ig pee hath e aiy fhan into that fat belly of his; 
al a becehawill: have iome oftit waging 9 <n Wn 

, a 


: jot tati 


- Being ; fomething exiting; ; fomething 


Davies 
VAiston. 


"Milton. 
= Every, being is pankeered ae fubfitting: invand by 
. TETA Jand then it. is caed; a futfarie j on it fub- 
fifts in and b änathegs, aad then it is cailed a, mode 
Watts. 


Te will fire dür turn to comprehend she fib! 
a8 without cotdiviag g ourlelres to, ferupatous cx?) 


his edition is the fame in | fubflaice ae tha p 
"Burn; 


one cait of the eye Pig igahance of a hundsed pages. 
Addifors 


i Arm'd'áli iñ proof, mpo led by ety” Richmond. 
Ai Sbukefpearee 


Milton. 


poilivility that the republic keeta y er a roick virtue did his, actions guide; 
Aen, ry 6 aih stn! ris ‘And he the ubfiance, not th’ appearance, chofe : 
of iving 5 to bestnain. [imma red one! hichfrignd He tosk mori miad i 
TE Than ta defroy whole: + cape dip ‘of fuch.toed 


A Dryden. 


part Spaces) 
vöid of both air and waterj but yet pechap® notif; 
bet acen ther parts of) 


sich ange. vf; aiie 


t ‘of Wonfe arity 2, i and 


SUB 


To give thee being, I lent 
Out of myslide tor thec, neareft my heart, 
Sulfartial dife. 
lt happinefs be a fubPantial good, 
Not feain'd of accidents, nor fubjeét to thein, 
I err’d ta feeksicin a blind revenge.: , D:rham. 
Time, ae a river, hath brodgbt down to us what 
is morel light "and! fuperficial, while ‘thifga more 
folid and fub@anmial haxerbeenimmetieds Clary. 
PheidfFercuce.beawixt the enrpty,vaaity of of- 
epsapiorty andthe Yut/iuntial ornaments,of. virtue. 
i è De Efrat. 
ONecwasiont. are the onl fare grounds whercon 
to build a Ifini ang jot fantial philofophy. 
bosdavard. 
A fol'd and faMfientiad greatnef{s of foul, looks 
down’ withinasé? on the! ceniures and applaufes 
of thesmultitades! Adaifon. 
‘Feis ulefuly charitabic, asibiti employment of 
yousfelwes, í iswhatlirecommiend to yourwithgreat- 
efhearneftnels, as being > pcb part of a wife 
sand pious Ute.» d a Lew. 
x Corporeal ; sie material, 
Now thine thefe planets with fabfantial rays ? 
Does innate lugje gild theis meatur'd AEA ? 


: a 
Miltcne 


+ 


Pé Erl 

The ‘ini, AEF: flac! keja ; AA ak Även the 
moan as big as the, fun,, and the rainbow a large 
fubflantial arch in tlie {ky 5 alt Which : aré Pies falfe« 
hood& Í "a e A 3 t Was. 

4; SWORE $ pr fònt; 5 bbs By E 

a4 JGA SttPantial-doorsys | 

. Crofs-bate’d: and bolted faftytearno- affgulte. Mil. 

5+ Refponfible; moderately» apace hg ; Bo! 
féled of fubftances | * 

Trials of crimes and titles of right fal be made 
by verdict of 4 jurv, chofen out of the honeft and 
‘mon fubflantial trecholderss 19 Spek/erion IvAand. 

The morchants; and) yabpaniialeitiacns, cannot 
woe up morey than: ajhyndredithoutand: families. 

l ! w Addijon, am the Wur. 
‘SUBSTANTIAL OTY. n. So [irom yuklan- 
tials py ‘AH. 20% Pane T- 
1, The fate of real exiftencey «ious 
‘Cor poreity's | matertalinynods ı jpw att 
Body cunaora@@\ on anyeth ngibut byemation’; 
Motioa jcaanot Yegeceived byt ib tavantiy and 
matter: the fel is a range an Vy kick rofs an- 
À tiality, and cua ndthiig OP ane Bina h fis. 


bi a Rakes ia ddi, A 
ae In manner of a: ide swith 

Of exiftence:-t «Tebinge) s ma 
Td him fis ian Ae eye ary eitera, 


' Wiltor. 
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: 


hi 
e 


reality 


28 Rronghj folidlys l 


Y 
Ir “DI 


i 


iof ll ance, 
ag P fh f . Aroren Having fo “fe BRcrtic iiias ited fcr the aiorth, 
e uat en of plants are 'mo El thang» they promifed whemielyes thej ould: end phe sar i 
A SAt ih ABRs 4. ~ that fummee? Clarendon. 
bea grea Wd Com? aut codi jw: th ee a folidly ; , reglly Jwiti fixed pur- 


The laws’ of. this rsligion would make men, if 


rity Would tity omat ar, 2) Bflintialty religious 
“towards God, thats e, and rem pe rates fillotjon. 


4+ With competent wealth, 
SuuspainTiaL NES tte fo al libjtan- 


vrig: 
(tare of Being GobAantiah ent 


bate digeggsth He ve) OW Er rot iting 


i» 


Seasann ENT when bree. q 
fie . od rt ae pantie el S ; re | anal jalan etigheful- 
Sit anice.] Ines with finencfs, h 

Aint aur , sweden, ger TÉ ei ne k ENA inenc{s, how can the language 
i isha ch y sts 2 nig 4 confitteth ot: idyen other. than moft 
- À : as hae ace D i cae ys tal ‘ p Peet ane 
rence. wm 12%, ree ty rifue, fustani he ehir “and adorning the {c- 

eee STENT, ad). ay Bhen, =" soli 3 peal fea ‘not wr Fo fous! cond ior, ae , AA Cf >a Ree 

aT hr ie ~~ Sotay ri i 
sti avig eal brida $ eel i >p are l Su.psr a” A ENA [without fingular:} 
inday ze A i 


this. 


ith ee ar hem the cps REL 


wrogIdg tad, h iih 


ST 


dre 
t te k Maria ans wee are. 


nd EYY 
s Although gc i troduced” EALS the ube 
hantis sn epee go iia i shat it rg 


T not 


SUB 


not be appealed to a fupetior but to an Inferior 
judge} yet a edntom may be introduced ayain# the 
accidentals of an’appeal. Myliffe's. Perergon. 


Yo Sussra nTiaTE. v. a. [from Jub- | * 
fiance.) | To make to exit. 

The accidental of‘anyad is faid to be whatever 
advenes to the aét iticlf alveady fubfantiated. 

; Ay liffe s Paragon. 

SUBSTANTIVE. xf. [ fubjantif, Fr. Jub- 

fiastivum, Lat.} A noun betokening 
the thing, not a'quality. 

Claudian“ perpetually clofes his*fenfe’at the end 
ef averle, commonly called golden, or two" fub- 
fisativrs and two adjectives, with a'verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace. Dryden. 

Suzsta’n tive. adj. [ fubflantivuss ar. ] 
1.Solid ; depending only on itfelf. © Not 


in ufe. 

He confidered how fufficient and fubfantivd this 
land was to maintain itfelf, without, any, aid ofjthe 
foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one 
propofition, becaufe the repetition of the fubfantive 
verb would be tedious. Arbuthnot. 

SuBSTA NTIVELY..adv.. [from jubfan- 
tive. ) As a fubftantive. 

To Su'ssTiTuTE. va [fubfituer;s Fr. 
fabfiitutus, from Jub and fatuo, Lat.) 
To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of {peaking, a man can, 
Subftitute none for them, that can equaily conduce 
to his honour. G.vernment of the Tongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue *' 
Is underneath his humid palate ‘hung, 
Reject him then; and fubjtirute another. ` Dryden. 

Some fewiverfes are intertedior /ubfirured in'the 
room) of others. Congreve. 

SUBSTITUTE, nif [ fubfitut, Fr. from 
the verb. ] 

1. One placed by another to act with dele 
gated power.” 

Were you fworn to the duke, or to the deputy? 


5 


— To him and his /ubfisutes. Sbake/pasre. 
You ‘ve taken up, 
Under the ‘counterfeited zeal of God, 
The fubjects of his fubpitute, m father, 


And here upfwarm‘d them: ` Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Haft thou not made me here thy fub/iiture, 
And thefe inferior far bencath me fer? ~~ Milton.’ 
Providence delegates to thé fupreme magiftrate 
the fame power*for the good of ‘men, which that 
fupremc magittrate “transfers to thofe feveral /ub- 
tf tutes who aQt‘under ‘him. Addifon. 
. It is ufed likewife for things ; as, one 


~ medicine is a Jubpitute for another. 


SUBSTITUTION. m. fe [ /ubfitution, Fr. 
from /ubfitute.} The act of placing any 
perfon or thing in the room of another; 
the itate of being placed in the 1 room of 
another. 

He did believe 
He was the duke, from fubfituribn, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative. Shakefpeare’s Tempe. 
Nor fat,, fuiphur, or. mercury can be (eparsted 
from any perfect. metals; forevery part, fo fep- 
rated, may eafily»be reduced into’ pertett met 


without fubfitation of thatwhichechymlitstma= Px 


gine to be wanting. Bacon's Pbyfical Remains. 


To SUBSTRA ct. v.a. [ fubiraho, Lat. 


SouftraGion; Fr. ] 

1. Vo take away part from the whole. 

2. To take’one number froin another. 

Susstra‘ction. x. fi [foufraire, fou- 
fra&ion, Fr.} 

1. The at of taking away part-from the 
whole. 


y U; B. 


J eanaat cail this piece Tully's nor my own, 
being much altéred nat only by the change of the 
ter but by addition/and /ubfraficn. Denkam. 

[in aritbmetick.] The taking of a 
“Jeffer’ number’ out of a greater of like 
kind, whereby- to. find out a third-num- 
ber, being orideclaring: the inequality, 
excefs, or difference between the num- 
bers given. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 


SussTRu ction, u. fipfubfruBio, from 
juand firus, Latin.] Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation’ firmly, examine «he 

bed of earth upon which we build, and ‘then the 

underhilingss os, fubfiruction, as the»ancients ‘call 

ite - Woiton`s Architetture. 


Su aspra ome 9 adj. [ Jub and fylus.} Srb- 
| fyfar Vine is, in dialling, a‘right line, 
whereon the guomon or ityle of, a dial is 


erected at right angles with the plane... 


rt Did. 

Erc& the ftyle ee UE a over. the fut fiilar 

line, fo as to make an angle with the dial- plane 
equal to the elevation ‘of the pole of your place. 

| M:xon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

SuBsu’ LTIVE. 1 adj. [ fubjultus, Lat. } 

SuBsu ‘LTORY. j Bounding moving zi 
ftarts. 

SUBSUETORILY. bad [from fub/ultory.] | | 
In a bounding manier; by fits, by | | 
ftarts. 

The fpirits fpread.even, and move. not fub/y!to. 
rily ; for that will make the parts clofe aad pliant. 
Batons Natural Hi iftory 

SuBTA'NGENT. 2. J Tn any curve, isi 
the line which determines the interfec- 
tion of the petit in BR axis prolonged. 

Did. 


To. SUBTEN Dui Us Gi [ab and. tendo, |. 
Lat.], To be extended under. J 
| .o Im reétanglesiand triangles, the fquare which i 


made jof the fide: that fubrendetb the ‘right angle, 


is equal to the fquares which aresmade of the Rides! 
“) Broan. | 


| containing the right angle. 
“From Aries rightways draw a line, to end, ~ 
Inthe fame round, and’let that'line fabtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Mutt three times tough the round, and'meet three 
ligos, v\. Une role Ai Ì 
Where’ er they meet in pangs: thofe are. trines. 


Creech. i 


SUBTE NSE. ne fr [sub and tenfus, Lat. 7} 
The chord of an arch. 

SU’BTER. ‘(Latin.] In compofition, fig- 
nifies under. 

SUBTERFLU ENT. ] adj. Sutrerfiiaay ats yy 

SUBTE RPLUOUS. §.. Running) under. T 

SU HTERFUGE. n f. [ fubterfuge, Fred fub- 
ter and fugio, Lat.} 


fion; a trick. 


The king cared not. for fubsterfugesy but sould} 


fand? envy, 
his-mind. + acon. 
Nobaish Uhiing all their fly fubter fuges and ftu- 
| died evafions, yet the produCtof all itheir\ endea- 
vours is but as the birth of the labouringemoyn- 
tains, wind and emping j £ Glanville. 
Affect not little thifts and ubterfug to avoid 
the force of ; an Ra ae 
SUBTERRA NEAL. 
SUBTERRANEAN. 
SUBTERRA NEOUS. 
Su“ BTERRANY. 


and appear, in any, thing that. 


aÑ be 

| adj. Y Jub and d terray 
Latin ; ; Joufferraine, 
Fr.S ubterranean or 
Subterranecous is the 


word. now ufed.] Lying under the earth °° 


placed below the\furface.’ isydu! 9) 


Metals are wholly fubterrany ; whereas plants 


are past above earth, and part under. Sexe 


Bazon's Natural Hiffory. 


_ conflagration. 


“Rate rd 2 ike 
l DenysDesCart! his fobrilelmatter, | : 


3. Piercing ; 


: | The cruel ftone, the cold, catarrhe» >Y +1 
4. Cunning 5» artful ; 


hift an .eva-") 


Warts. 


‘hala 
2, Finely ; not grofsly. 


S ULB 


In, fulfervanics, ase the fathersuof thelr Fibes, 
are brim(tane and mercury.» Bacon's Netara Hif. 
The force T: 
Or fubserrancanwing, teanfportetasbille) at 
Torn trom Pelorus; or ¢he:thateer'd fide 
Of thund' ring “i toa, whofe cumbuttible 
And fuel'd entrails.thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds Miles 
-Altcration proceeded from. the ¢hange made iy 
the. neighbouring fubterrancal parts by that) grêat 
7 L Bayles 
Tell by what paths, what fubterrancan wayi, 
Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys, 
The refluent rivers. A Blackmzrce 
Let my fott minutes glide obfeurcly on, 
Like fubrerranceus ftreams, unbeard, unknown. » 
Norris. 
This fubrerrancous paffage was not at firit de- 
figned fo much for a highway as for a quarry. 
t Aad difon, 
Rous’d within the /ubterraneamworldyn og. | 
Th expanding earthquake warefifted shakes.” 
_Afpiring cities. 


Lat.] A place under ground. Notin ufe. 

We commonly confider Jubterranities | not in con- 
templations fuffictently relpective unto the crca- 
tion." E ©) Brewor. 


SU" BYTILE. adj. Efubtile, Fr. Subtilis, Lat. 
“This word's often written xbr.) 
1. Thin; not denfe; not grols. nig) 


From his-cyes. the fleeting fair.) sip? 
ble fmoke diffolv’d in dire. 

* | Dryden's Geirgicks. 
ig 
You leave him neither fire nor water. oof: Peer 


Js not the. heat. conveyed through, the vacuum 


be the.vibrations of a much juétiler medium than 
. alr, which, after the airywas drawn out,,.remained 


in the vacuum 2. paavi Newton's Opticks. 
` Nices infini, delicate s \not coarle. »/ 


But of the clock, which im our breaits we bear, 


| The fubrife motions we forget the while.. Davies. 
} Thou only know'ft her nature and her pow'rs 
| Herfubrik form thou only cant define. Davies, 
I do diftinguith plain Heyy 
| Each Jfubtile line of hen immortal. faces, Dayies. 


‘acute. ' $3173 
„Pais wethe flow. difeafe, and Subsile painy ioi © 
Which our weak, frame is deftin’d to fuftain phi q 
’ Pricr, 


fly; fubdolous: “ln 
thie ene? Fs HOW! commonly written 


EAN ree feems to have both. [See 


Arrius; a prieft in ‘the church of ‘AlexandstayS 


fubtile-witted and a marvellous fair-fpoken, Man, 
| was difcontented that one fhould be placed, before < 
| Him in -honoor whofe fuperior he thought himfei 
+ in defert, becaufe through re piy ‘ftomach prone 
unto sel hae band) 3 


org baa Fo “leaker. 
Think you this York, ny, das 
Was y incenfed byt hisifubtie mother = i 
To taunt and {corn you? Shakefp. Ripard iil. 
O fubtile love, a, thoufand wiles theu hat 


| By, “wawsuleliaieey {erice, or by hire, MAR, 


Toiwinsa maiden’s*hold.. ta ways AFA aX. 
gArwoman, an harlot, and fubtile of apart J 
anol i Piove vii. 10. 
* Nor thowhis malice; and falfe’ guile, contemn ¢ 

Subsilethe needs me ‘be, Who; could feduce’ 

Angelsa n ad) yhiod pe oee Milonis Paradi ¢ Loft. 
.Deceitful.: xt aibad} 

Like a bowel i upon’a fi Wart ground, z 

Eve tumbled patt. the throw Re ae ci 


“Refin’d ; actite pia neceffit Yr boll 
Things remote trom, ules — andsfudeles 


ik 4 a 
ee se adv. [fromfieh le Js ssi 
safubtie, „manner si-thin Snot 


Serf eli Ye sAN Ano Vood sn 


bok 


dent oly «i, re sir 


irks 


Tbomfene 
SUBTERRA NITY. 7. Ji (Jub and terra, 


The 


SUB. 


tod The. conMitutioniof the air appeareth more Jub- 
(tifcipoby Worms ioak apples than” to the fente of 
man. ‘ Bacon. 
In thefellphiftersthe one theud not be too 
fuorilely powdered) ‘tor it’ will better manife its 
actrackimpintmore fenfibie dimenfions. 

SÀ aaia WB ioni Vulgar Errcurs. 
jT he ‘apake fibodiesy if fubtiily dived, as me- 
otals « diflalved in“ acid "tuenttruums, hecome per- 
Tied iyaka njparert Power "  Newion 


F “Artfully 5 j cunningly. s, 
By granting. ‘this, add ithe- AERA, of toving 
the tr fincerely to that of haying bcen;abiejto 
) oppofe it fubsileryy. p ee Wa ‘Boyse. 
Others have fought to cafe. themfelves of afie- 
tion, by difputing fadtilely againit it, and pertina- 
cioufly maintaining that, afflictions *are. noy*rea! 


“evils. el midst Tiileebe’ 5 Sema. 
ra ATALENESS. n. f. [from fubrile,) 

. Finenefs;' 55 orarenefs. — ne! ^ 
Ring -‘artfulnefs. Anis ie sins A 


z 2 ant 
HAGE She) TE, U, 4, A Jili: 


ES make thin. ©; l 
et ‘avery dry piotat or, p ty air opens 


the’ furface of the earth. aruey: on tbi, Plague. 
SUBT ILIA "TION. 7. es [jubiiliation,. Fr. 
fr op fubtilictes] | The act of makingythin,. 
Jubtiviaticn aud, rarcfaQ ion thețoil, contained 
in grapes, if divtilted | before. it be, fermented, be- 
comes fpirivofwinae” Ns 1 t Byki 
SuBTILIZA'TION. Bean [from fubriline, 
L. Subtilizatio nç 1S S making any thing fo 
volatile as, om rife readily. in-fteam. or 
vapour. , Dniie. 
Fluids have: their refiftances proportional to their 
denfities, "fu that no frbrifizaticn, divifion of parts, 
or refining, can alter. thele refiftancess ©” 
“a Cheyne’s Pbilofopbieat A 
Ze _Refiriements"fuperfuous acutenefs. 


To. ‘Susrive’ Z Bw. Us frm Ufobsilizer, Fr. 
1 gRoanake tthits 3 to muons ‘ef gros ot 
coarfe. Auri a 

fEhyle, being mixed with the choler and San- 
creatick juices, is further fubtifized, and ‘rendered 
fo fluid and ‘penetrant,: that the ‘thinner and” mer 
part ealily finds way i ine pie Aretghe: ‘orifices of 
the facteous veins. 11)? © Rajn ‘the’ Création. 
„ Body cannor be vital’; forf:ierbe, thems ito. 
either ; Jubtilized or organized, pny or endowed 
it? life., Frew." 
2.°Fo refines to fpin’ nto dieten niceties, 
The moft Sts a verity is Jubtilinend into nice- 
ties; and4pun into a! thread indifcernable'b cls com- 
mon pa o inoi Hè. 


Fo SuUBTILI ze. aw ne To talk with, too 
much refinement. ivo: 
_Quaries and moods fome madeki phitnfophere 
have fubtilized on, iot int Digoy ox Bodies. 
Suiptinty. om [pubtilité, Fe from 
fibi, saw eels 
1. Thinnefs;, Gnenels ; exility. of | parts. ii 
„dhe yuttiities of particolar founds: may pals 
through. fmail ccannies- got, contufed, but ite’ntag - 
nity nor fo well. SOP 
ner Hyw. hall wejehis, woion well expre(s!? 
Noughe.tice the fox) ghee jubtiltyds fuch: Davies. 
ths, Surporcity,ofail bodies being the fame; and 
Som, in all bodies being eflentially ithe» Game 
thing, could an d »by. ubrtil come ‘vital, 
then any. degice hers 5M Uh gwd fome de- 
gtee of life. rew's Coslagee- 
Bodies; hOmore SPA ‘they are ‘tó trit In 
Subeiley, and» refinementy the mor Greading and 
fclivdiffufive are they. . Norris. 
2, Nicety’; exitity, ot Me SE TEJI TE u 
IOW hatigever's inv vibe in’ refpedt seme oti 
of the body, or fudrilry of the motion, is ‘ens 
guirud. taom lon i Yfir. 
b 


EEn Er 


iy S1URD 


y. authori, uelis br g 
3 


SUB 
3. Refinement; too ren acutenefs. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before 
that of fub: ilty. Boyles 
Tatel'igibte AN tes are fpoiled by. too much 
fubriflty in nice divifons. Locke 
~ Greece didvat itish a learned race produce; |” 
Wiio, needful fonce mock'd, and arts of ules 
Mankind with adi te fuabtities embroil, l 
i And faihion i ters wiih romantick tcil. 
i “Blackmore. 
i a Bive ‘methad,\ and hed? fbriliyIupdiy their 
EEN Baker- 
. Cunning piariihce flyneis, 
» Finding force now faintita Bey es te 534 
He thought grey haissvaforded jubriltys™ © Sidney. 
s Theyradeneis sand barbarity of favage Indians 
' kagi hot fe'perfestiyeto batepail .virtuesy as orme 
men "s fab: ciy f rg: ‘Charl.s. 
*Sizighty: proceeding . a 
tab fom his wit-ard native fubrlery A Bien. 
Suir EEY adj. (Written often for fubrile, 
'efpecially i in the feafe of ponie. 1Sly; 
artfol ;cunnio Be. 
“Some " fubtle headed, fellow. will que fome quirk, 
| or devife fome evasion, whereof the reit will take 
ho Id. i Spenfer. 
| -Bhati we'think the /ubsle-witted French 
| \Conj*terssand fore'rers, that, afrafd of him, ~ 
i- By mepiee verfe have thus contriv'd his end ?® 
Shatefpeare's Heny. V YL 
| ‘The Gacy Jubli, beaft of all the feid. 
| ‘The Arabians 


ofl » 


were men of a'deep and Jubile wit, 
Spratt. 
K BTLY.-adv. [from /ubtle.}. ' 
t. Slily; artfully; cunningly. 
| a Thou, fee’ how fubr/y to detainitheo I devifei; 
l | Tnviting. thee to hear while I relates, 
; Milton’ $ Paradije Loh- 
2. Nicely; delicately. 
| | «Sdin’the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true, n 
From'pois’nous ab extracts the healing ‘dew? 
Pape 
to SUBTRA C T+ Wa. [Jubtrakios Latin. 
| They who ‘derive’ it’ from the Latin 
write fubrrag@; ‘thole who know the 
| French original, write jub/rac?, which 
_ is the common word.] Fo withdraw 
| part fromthe reft. pasin üpS A? 
Reducing many things unto chafge, weet BY 
| confufion, became concealed and fuliratied fein 
| the crown.y is © ' Davia. 
|. What is Jubsratted or fubduéted out of the ex- 


| infinite. » Hak. 


Fa aid nineteen” fucceflively, and then. 
Over. 


a 
| The‘number to be taken our’ ofa larger 
| number, °°" ae “2 y 

Su ETRA CTION. w, je See Sv tne 
| TION. 

SUBTRWR END? nJ. eé a a Lat. J 

The. namber out of which part ¥s taken. 

SU BT RI PLE. adja rf fib tei ple, Bes juband 
| triplasy Lat Contaiid ng athird; ‘er’ one 

partofthree, 9d I diid ads ss jug ar Pe 


| weight.’ iieys 
SUBVENTA" NEOUS, adj. 


| Lar.) “Addie: windy. R 
"Suirable unto the relatian of. the maresin Spain, 


` 


tern widens: ¥uAR “iy the 
To SUBVE RSE. 2, ‘ai! EREDA Eatiñ. 71 

‘| To fubvert. Spe jfr! ufes  fubverp 3 in the 
! | fame fenfe. 


4 Empires Jubvers'd, when ruling ‘fate has ftruck 
+ Be unalterable hour.” Thomfon’s Autumn. 


Pile. 


| tentsof the divine perfection, Sia" fin S |” 


The fame {wallow, by piel Bath: o daily ofthe \p, 


SuBTRA’ CTER OSA. [fibirabo} ’ Lie ‘i 


| MT he power will be in a fuboriple e proportion. tothe 
Wilkinsi aan ematical Magicks: 


A Jubvestanerg, | 


and«thcir fubveatance us a uik: from the wef- | 


- 


SUC 
SUBVERSION. nf. [ febverfwr, Fri fud- 


verfus, Latia.) Ovenbrows ruin; de- 
dtcuction. 
Thefe feek fubwerfian of thy haranie life. 
Shukelpsare’ s Henry VI. 
Tt is far maré honourable to {utter than to. prof- 
per in their_ruin and fubverfion. King Charlesa 
Thefe things refer to the opening anc fhurtisr 
the.aiy fs, with the’diffolution’ or fubverfien of che 
dardi O° Burnet. 
Laws have been oftensabufedyito the: oppreffion 
and the /udwerfignios that order thy: wereintenced 
ta prefers és , Rocerse 
SUBMVE REI Bibadja [S rom fubvert:) Hav- 
ring'tendency toroyerturn: with. of. 
Lying isaiwice) Paiewer ive ya very ends and 
l dëfign Dt converfatians: Rogerse 


To SUBVERT. v. a. [ubvertir} Fr. 
fabverto, bar] 7 
To overthrow ; ‘to Svarti, tò deftroy ; 

‘to turn upfide down... Pepa 

God by things, dčem'd. weak; 

Subverts the wotldly fircng-ard worldly wife. ALi 

| No propofithon' can be received for digane texe- 


1 
F 


I. 


Noa! 


of all knowiedge. 5y Lockes 
Trees erenlatryetted or per by high winds. 
Morsingers 
2. To corrupt; to adr ma" 
Strive not about wards to no purpote, bat to, thé 
| fabo iting’ of" the’ liearers. 2 Tims tle Lhe 
SUBVERTER: 2. j, petom ub yerind Overs 
| thrower 5 deftroyer..,, | 
O traitor !swyste dian Sinoni was to. Troy 5 
+ Owileyul verter. of the Gailickereigny mid 
| More ialfeban Garo wasitoiCharlemagne:! 
| Dryden. 
| They, anathematize them as enemies ca Gods 
| an d fubverters of iduls. * Water land. 


SUBURB. zef, L/ubunbinre Lat din oo0 
t. Building without the walls.af.a.citye., 
|. Theie’s a vin rabbie Ist in s,.are-all thefe your 
faithful friends oth’ fuburds & Shuck. Henry Vill. 
What can be more to, the dijvaivation of the 
power of the Spagiard, than to. haye, marched. fe - 
yven days in the fieart of his couatdss, and lodsed 
| three nights intha fudurds of hia principal city? 
a j Bacon's War odes Spain. 
2. The A T i the, NOM LPAI tisla 
|... The juburhs, ot, mids 65 are-foigones:», 
| bave norlefronsikisogo fic nagp Cleawslunds 
LA aL hey om the {moothed piank : 
| Tbe fuburd of their ftraw~bailt citadel, 
| Expatiate. MA 
| "When our fortunes are Vil lently ch apg ad, 
| fpirits are” idhthangtd, If they aways ftudd iD the 
| fubarbs andsexpectation af arrows IT y T ape’ 
umu rmana aajO§ fubkrbuxus, Lat. trom 
W | febsrbop Vohaviting! the tebdarby 
| ie Papachnchss cae Yaburieminpte Bords | 
And Paaton waging harmiefs war with words. 
Dryden. 
t . Then weds an_heicefs of juturdan mould, 
| Ugly as EN bat weil endow d with gold. Harise 
JU DWORE E hnit J [Jubi gada avorkers) 
i Underworker ; srfubordinate hel per. 
| ote thamgqverusswoll deadyrtherotind y) buche 
k gias teaches givesihiimhsoyts:: aadrit nis gloriaus to 
i bis aufubnoor tsrstol peaccpdin freeug it, ‘ttuav lime 
. fr tunic ocvadencss; offor yinal fine: Souths: 


TOE str AT S 


J 


£ | Supplying the place ot something elie. 
ic i Noc Me Aug PARN $9 be believes, whea he 
f | preferibety, the ‘tone ar the otter asa Jiscceguneaus 
hunto cafuncedin. ` i 
i dohare vnet ditcoverel the meaitruumi! i wil: 
‘prefent a fuccedaneous sapeu fias s spit 
[man liguay. 4i 


SUCCED NEUM. “neJ. atin] Tiat 
which is put to ferve for fomething elic. 
Ff2 Zo 


| latina, if'contradj€tory to our Clear intuitive knows, 
ledge betire this would Sebdere thé prin ples 


Su GCE DANEDUS) adj. iridia Lat.) ? 


Brown. ` 


TO` » 


SUC 


To SUCCEED. sviin. (juccéder; Fre fuc- 
cedo,Leat.4 | l 
1. To follow in order. 
, If l were now fo die, 
"Tarere to be molt happy ; for I fear 
My foul hath her confent fo abfalute, 
‘That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in- unknown fate,- Shakespeare's Otbello. 
i “Thote of all ages to fucceed with Avie ay head. 
Miten. . 
2. To come into the place of one who-has 
quitted or died. - 

Workmen kerit cool:by degrees in, fuch relent- 
ings of neding heats, left it thauld-hhiverin pieces 
by a violcat facceeding of airin the roomof the fire. 

] Digby on Badics. 


Enjoy ull .resura a 
_ * Short: pleafurss ; for long woes are tofucceedAfilt. 
If the father left only daughterss they equally 
facceeded to him in copartnerhhips withoutyprela- 
tion or preference. of the eldat to a double partion. f” 
aie { p Hale. 
Revenge fucceeds tolove,and rage to grief: Dryd. 
While thefe limbs the vital {pirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day fucceeds, 
Borct-off ‘rings mornand evning fhall/be thine; | 
And firedeternabinithy cempira thine: , bo Depcen. 
Thefe dull harmlefs, niakers ot, lampoons are yet 
ofidangerousjexample, to tue publik s.4omenwitty 
men. may ¿fucceed ttaitheir, degnsy,and,, mixing | 
fenfe with malice; blat.the teputation of thei moft 
innocents of k Dryden. 
The pretenfions of Saul’s, familys; whoireceived 
his crawn from.the immediate appointmentof God, 
ended with his reign; and David by the, {ame 
title, /ucceeded in» his throneto the. exclufton of 
Jonathan) jsi i Locke. 
3.. To obtain one’s with ; to terminate an 
undertaking in the defired effect.” 
"Tis almoft impofible for poets to fuccéed With- 
out ambition : imapthation muft be raifed by a de- 
“fire of fame to a delre of pleafing. — Dryden. 
This addvefs I have long thought owing ; and if 
1 had never attempted, l, might have becn vain 
enough to think 1 might have fuccecded. Dryden. 
A knave "s a knave to me in ev'ry ftate; , 
Alike my fcorn, if he fuccsed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in.a jail Pope. 
4. To; terminare. according to with;,,-to 
havea goodeffect. i 

MIE thoundeal.traly,stby doings halliprofperoufly 
fuccerd ta thees: wt Tab. ive 6. 

This:was.impoMible :forn Virgil to,imisatey be- 
tavle of the feverity .dfithef Raman: Janguage: 
Spenfer, endeavoured) ityin Shepherd’s Kalendar ; 
but. neither wilhat fwereed \in Englith Dryden. 

g Tō go undef cover. : 
 Pleafe'that'filvan fcene’to take, 

Where whittling winds uncertain fhadows make ; 
Or will yas eo the cooler cave frected; 
Whofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread ? 


, Dryden. 


2 


S 


Fo SVECE PD. v. A 
1. To follow; to be fubfequent or confe- 
quent to. j ) 
Jn that piace’no creatore was hurtfa! unto man ; 
and thofe deftruGtive effects they now diftover fuc- 
éecdad\ the curfe, tandycame fin ywithethorns and 
briarse Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
2. To profper,;,toomake fuccelstul. T 
Now frequent, trines the happier lights among, 
And bigh raisid Jove from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights tuvk off that on his planethung, 
Will.giossoully the new laid works fucceed... Dayd. 
Succeed my with, and fecond my, defigny ~ 
-The faireft Deiopeia fall be thine, 
And make thee father of a bappy line. Dry. Zen. 
Succeeper. n. /. [from /ucceed.| One 
who “follows; ‘one who comés into the 
_place of another. 
Now this great /uccecder al} repairs, 
He buildi up. Rrength and grestnefs for his heirs, 
Out of the visies that adorn’d his blood. Danjel. 
1 . 


$ 


SUCCESS) 2. fa [faced ss Fr faccefusy Lats) | 
1. The termination of anysaiairshappy or 


|. difeafe of the lurna. 


Succe’ssruLy ‘adj. [oe and" full] 


' happy, though they never moriified any corrupt) 


In peaceful fenates and feece/:fed ware 


(0 {Unto meet and attack, the advaacing enemys, 


+ And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. 


j Giplinc. 


kingdoms” t , 
Bleeding, when theexpectoratian gors on yace): i» 


SUC 
Nature has fo farimprinted it in us, thatifhovld, 
the envy cf predeceffors deny the fecret to fuccerders, 
they yet would find. it out. Sucking. | 
They, make one man's particular fancies, per- 
haps failings, confining laws to others, and convey 
them to their /ucteedérs, who afterwards mifname 
all unobfequioufnels as prefumption. “Boyle. 


unhappy. Succe/sswithout any epithet isl 
commonly taken for good fuccefar” 
For good ‘fucce/s of hie harde, he'afkeen ability 
to do of him that is moft unable: Wijd. xiii. 190) 
Perplex'd and troubled at his bad jucce/y — 
The tempter ftood. 
‘Nor'Lémuc!'s mather with more’ care 
‘Did counfelrorinttruat herheir ? pi 
t “Or teach, with more fuccejs; her fon® 
ii The vices ‘of the time tohun >" Waller. 


ileen. 


Every'reafonable man cannot'but wifh’ me Vur- | 
» efi in this attempt, becaufe 1 undertakesthe proofi} ` 


of ‘that whiclo it 1severy \man’s intereftathat it 
fhould be true. ovgtley -3p é Lilloyen. | 
Whilft malice and ingratitude confefs, . | 
They've trove for ruin long without fucce/s. Garth. 
' Gas fulphurts may be given with fucce/s in any 
D199 Arbuthnx on Diet. 
Military fucce/fés,\ above.all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. ni Atterbary. 
».Succeffion. |, Obfolete. Wee , 
All the fons. of thefé five brethren reigned 
By due fuccefty and, ail their nephews latg, wep | 
Even thrice eleven defcents, the crown retained. 
r S ener. 


Profperous; happy ; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to. perfons grown 
wealthy bya long and fuccofiful impofture, by per- 
fuading the world that mea might be hone and 


appetites. y} South. 
t nHe obferv'd the illuftrious throngs i pa 
Their names, their fates,their conduét and their care 


This isthe moft proper. and moft fuccefsfal tea- 
; | Blackmore. 
The early hunter anaes 
Blefles Diana’s.hand, wbo leads him fafe.. ' 
O’er,hanging cliffs ;_ who fpreads his net fuccefsfu/, 


Pnr.) 
ucce’ssruLLY. adv. [from fucce/sful. } 
Profperoufly ; luckily ; fortunately. 
He is tvo young, yet helonks fuccefsfully. Sbat. 
They would wanta competent inftrument to,col- | 
lect and convey. their. rays, fucce/sfully, or fo as to | 
imprint the fpecies with any vigour ona dull pre- | 
jud:cate faculty. Hammsnd. | 
\The rule of imitating God can never be ey 
fully propofed but upon-Chriftian principles 34 fuch 
as thatithistworld isiw place not'ofireits: pat fof dif- | 
barp 2070 5 Iyaa- p oA SAET: | 
A reformation fucce/sfully carried on in this great | 
tan would in time fpread, itfclf uver, tte’ wholc} 
n l A, 


BETTE A 


fully, {upprefieth ite >i i4 Arbuthnot on Dict. 
UCCE SSFULNESS. n, Je [from fuccefsful, | 
Happy. conclufion; dehret event; dgnes 
of good fortune. " arn i FISELA dd i 
An opinion: of the Succelsfulnefs of the work vis | 
as néceffary to found a purpofe of undercaking it, 
as the authority af €omimands, ‘or! the! perfuahive- 
nefs of. promifess. OF TO Fly o'\Hammerd. 
ucca’ssIOns: me frf fuccefion, Fr. fuc- 
celko, Lat.] â ` : i i : ip ; 
-Confecution ;iferiesof one,thing or per- 
fon following another. vs ay 
St. Auguftiue, having reckoned up a great num- 
ber of the bithops of Rome, faith; in att this order’ 
of fécceffion of bifbops there is not one found a Do- 
natif, i i Á MHosker. 


‘Dryden. |. 


pring inethems 


1 Suecebexdy, from, agaito age ? 


SHIU yG 


Refleétion.on appearances of feveral idvas, one 

l after another, In our minds, fúrni hes us with the 

idea of fuccefficn. : eh Locke. 

. Let a cannon-bullee pafs through a room, and 

take with it any limb of a man, it is clear that ic 

mutt ftrike fucceflively the two fides of the room, 

touch one part of the fleth firft, andianother after, 

and fo in fuccefficnm, * how) Decke. 

2. A feries of things or perfons following 
“one ancther. ARA 


TART 


H> Thefe decays‘in Spain have’ been oecafioned by 


fo long a war with ‘Holland’; but moft by two fuc- 
cqffions of ina&tive princes. * HLN Barca. 

The f{malleft particles‘of matter may cohere by 
the ftrongeft attraCtions, and conspofe b’gger parti- 
cles of weaker virtue z Land many of theie may co- 
here and compofe bigger particles, whofe virtue is 
Rill weaker; and fo'on for divers fuccefiors, until 
the progreffion end Jin ‘the biggeft particles, on 
which'the: operations in chymittry and:the colours 
of natural. bodics depend, © —_Nesofor"s Optichse 
3», A lincage; an order of defcendants. 

’ : . Catbelar, 


rat 1 7G vs ji : Thei F . A t 
1. And his fuceefficn, granted Rome a tribute. 


Pa Shate'peare’s Cymbeliree 
A long fucceffion muf entue; =i à 
Andhis ‘next fon the clouded ark of Gad 


Shalin a glorioustemple enfhrine. Mitens Par. Le’ 


4. The 'power*or right of coming to the 
““Gnheritanceof anceftors) = 7 S 

“What people is fo void of common fenfc, 

To vote jucceffion from a-native prince! Dryden. 
SUCCE'SSIVE, adj., [ fuccefif, French.] 
1. Following in-order ; continuing a couric’ 

or ‘confecution uninterrupted. 

“Three with fi-ry courage he affails,’ © + 

Aind eich’ /ieceffrex atter other 'quaiis, 

» Still wond'ring whence fo'many kings thould'rife. 
ats t> Droeverte | jart rms ‘Danie. 
Cemee! (Godthath fet m si 

Labour and reft, asday and nighty to men: >) 
Sece fve (0 Milton's Paradife Loft. 

i Gody by reafon of-his eternal indivifible matute, 

is by one fingle-act of duration’ prefent to all the 
V fucefive portions of time, and all fucceffively exift-, 
. l Southe 

Send the fucceffive ills through ages down, | 
ogAnd let each weeping father tell his fons Priore 
2. Ioherited by luccefiion. . Not in ufe, 
TAS +, * Country mensa s 


l “Plead my fuccefive title with ycur words. O Shak. 


The empite veing cleQingyethd not fuccefirre, the 

A J : e a er S nai 
_empcrors, in being, made, pron of cheic own times. 
‘tos? T  Raleizhe 


SUCCESSIVELY. adu. [ fuccefivenent, Fre 
+‘ r) åp a> 1 4 gi ` > 


from, fuccejeve.}, In, uninterrupted or- 
der s one after another. ia 
ae ooo © Dhreesfors: he lefty > > 
»All. which futcefindly by, turns did reigns Fairy Que 
Loi ld it pan. recogd? ror elfemeported > a) sua 
BE Aaah 
That king eft ony by his fix wives three chil- 
dren, who reigned fuccefively, and died ehildlets. 
wort Asp yay) vey go ja> : i Bacone 
We that meifare times dy firR and latz 27 
The Tot OF chings Juccfivay do take, 
gen When ‘God'on aif at Once nis view doth caft, 
i AKD of all Himes oth but oneinflant make. Davies. 
k ‘0 raed py p?per 0 the zay yery obliap=iy» 
tat Be MOK ickrangiote rays mig c more Cop- 
i paly Ehei than the réft, and the wh 


= 


hitenefs ac 
“length changed fuccefively into bluc, indigoy, and 
violet. Iah nsbNadton"s Opticds. 
“FNo, fuch motion ‘of the fime atom can bé all 
“of it exi tent at onces” it mutt needs be made gra- 
dually and fuccefirely, both as*to place’and ‘time 5 
“feng that body tannot atthe fame inftant be in 
‘more places than ane, i » ©») Bentley's Sermin. 
Aowa havea tradition coming dows tomus from 
our fathers ; a,kind.of inhesitancesfuccefively con- 


ee eel 


l apoftles themfelves. ; oy ann Waterland. 
Succe ssivensss. 2./..[from, fucec/ive. } 
The itate of beingducceflive... . 


A AN 


veyed to us bythe „Primitive faints from the: 


suc 


E ee eta T A a Shy by 
athe Juccefivenefs of its own operations, and partly 
t oby.thole exiernalimealures,that it finds in agon. 
31 add nal eè 37 greta s to drail oT daty ‘Eoi 
Successuess.adj. [from /uccefs:]: Un- 
~ lucky ;-unfortunate; failing of the event 
“defired. | | 

LONA fetond colony islfent hither, 

3 ` 


as the firk. voce Hehn, f; 
vd be Die hopeswfi thyyucecfslefs love refigns Dryden. | 


val owt pd font he Rayarian duke, abe 
_eeBold champion! brandia ng hisyNoric blade, 
¿3 Beihtemper'sh teel, Juccels/e/s-prov'd. in, field. ` 
ise w i t > i Philips. 
>  Paftiom unpity’d, and fuccefsle/s loves ` 
Plant daggers in my. hart so ttddifa’s Cato. 
‘oo Sucte/slejs all her fort carcfles: prove, . n 
To,banith trom,his breaft his country’s love. Poe. 
Successioun: > [ fucceffeurs Fr. juc- 
eier; Eatin, Thi 
notnced recour, With the accent in the 
“‘middle.] One that follows in the place 
or character, of another: correlative to 
predre Pur. . 
"This king by this queen 


s efsthemtelves; cad a ready j2ecepiation of tSe.in- | 
conftant people, as fugor of his tatyer's.ccown.” | 
re , uf sidney. 

TEE cref of Mofcs in prophecies. | a 
ay PEs aieia. 


i SA i x A 
The fear of what wai to come from an‘unac- | 


T “enowled Zed fired ar to’ HO cfows, loaded ‘much | 
of that profperity then, whicimowrthirsnin chro- 
nicle. l (C’arendon. | 

The fecond part of. confirmation) ia the prayer 
and verediction of the bishops tie fucce/curiot the 
s apūftles in this cfhice. Hamercnd cn Fundamentals. 
The furly favage offspring’difuppear, 
Ard curfe the bright fure fkr of ithe tyear; i,t 
Yet tratcy kind with daylizht can difpeafes,..Dryd. | 
Whether a bright /recefer, or the fame. <) Tate. | 
The de(cendancs of Alexandee's fuccefirs culti- 
pvatednavization in fomelefler degrees. Arbuthnot. 

SUCCINCT. adj. [ fuccin&, Profaccin@us, 

patimi andi ib v. Jada A | 

1. Tucked “or” gitdéd úp; having’ the 

4 MOMs VO TETT s De 
cloaths drawn up to difengage the teps 


His habit fit for {peed fuccit. Milton's Par. Leff. ls a 
Kai A RE a ea Succussa rion. n. f. [/uccufo, Lat.) A 


His vent fuccin& then girding round his wai?, 
Forth rufi'd the Swain. © S nna 
Four knaves in garbe (urind?. 
z. Shert; concife ; bricf. p 
A Riet ad juccin tyle is that where you éan, 
“take nothing awiy withour ivfs, and thar lof’ ma- | 
ritet. “ORE TINE INE Foren. | 
Let all yous precepto betiecire? and Clear, 
“That ready Wits mavicomprehena them fron. | Rofe.) 
Succi xcTuy-aty [from fuccin@.) Brief-| 
ly; conciiely ; "without fuperfuity ofi 
diction. f | 
Hi hail prefent you very fuccinfly with a few re- | 
Aections) that mot readiiy occur. Pyle. | 
f Yilsecans, wbenEcance can fhew me wit, | 
Ais Sicong axoursyand.as fyccin Sly writ. Rofgommcn.! 


SUCTCHINCTINESS 4 w/o {trom Juccing.] | 


Brevity; concifenc iss 9 > i l 
bs an S30 erm rer Sili oF fry ° 

Surccory. no JN (ticboriam, Latin.) A. 

1; WSR boni Miller. 

å A garden-failad ` aac oT 

Cf endive, sadithes, and fyccorg.. . a Dryden | 

» The medicaments. to diminish the milk are ler- ' 

» tucts purslane, endive, and a 


v od -Ineflel sans) di ogi 
ToSU°CCOUR. 


plant. 


y. aot fecourir, Fr. juc! 
ngürrs; bar. ]» Fohelp ;.to-afitt im difi-| 
culty or difirels"to'relieves ome | 
* SAS that fatioutigdten’ i 5 D 

» Of Amazons, whom Pynhus did Getroy, 

"Dia them. bei felf in geeat ehampliant joy; 
To jucccar We weak Raterotitad afictcs Troy. 

Speniere 


but’ as fuccelsifs; 


Ve! Fee's a young maid with travel opprefs'd, 


2. The perfun ortbing.that brings:help. 


This ss fometimes’ pro- f. : | 
Su’ccoure rem: [from fuccour.] Helper; 


yoShe with extend d arms his aid implores. “T bomfen. 
| Su CCULENCE. t 


SU’'CCULENT.. adj. | fucculent, Fr. Suc- 


_ fucculert herbage and nourifhing grafs, upon which 
l ' se, B P 


o Pope. | | 
r "Popre. | . 


'S UC 


A grateful beait will ftand upon record, again 
_thofe that in their profperity forget their friends, 
that to their lofs and hazard ttood by and /uccoured 
them in their adverfity. — L’Eftrange. 
Su'ccour. nefi [fromthe verb; /éccurs, 
Breach: Jnoite mis pad 
1. Aid; affiftance ; relief of any -kind ; 
helpiim diltrefsie 10 howrouns! all .; 
ranqo UIR JUpimMbywfathers fft 
Flying) for furcourto bis fervant Banifter, 
Being diltrefs'¢, was by that wretch betiay’d. 
E Skake/peare. 
And faints for faccour. ys Shakdpeare. 
Fear nothing cif but, (a betraying of, faccours 
which reafonoftereth. hi dom; xvii. 12.) 
Our watchful.general;hath:dikern’d, trot far 
“The mighty jeccour which made glad, the fie. 
` HSR Dryders 


amiftant; reliever. ; 
She hath been a fuccowrer of many. Row. xvie2. | 


Su ccourress.adj.{ from /uccour. |. Want-. 
had a fomof tender'sg-, | 
but of great expeMaties, broght up ‘in tle hope |, 


ing reliet 5 void of triends or help. 
vu Succourlefs and tad, r 


aSo {from Juccilent 3 
Su°CCULEREY. vicinefs. 
culentus, Lat.] ` Juicy; moift. 
Thete plants havena @rong, denfe,,.and fucculem 
moifture, which is not apr to exhaie. Bacen. 
Divine Providence’ has fpread her table, every 
__ where, not with a juicelefs green carper, but with 


“moft beats feed. S 
On our account has Jove, 
Tadulgent, to all lands fome fucculert plant’ 
A:loceed, that pror helplefs man might fack 
His prefent toirt, ~ “Philips. 
To SUCCUMB >U. 2.[ fuccunbo, Late fic- 
cumber, Fr:]-To yield ; to fink under 
any difficulty. Notin ule, except among 
the Scotch. ; 
h Fo their wills we muft fucerms, 
Quocungue trubunt, tis our doom. 


More. 
LEA ‘ 


Hidi ras. 


trot. . : , , 
They move two legs of one fide together, which 
is telucation of ambling; or life one foot before, 
and the'crofs foot’ behind, which is fuccuffation or 
trotting. © Brows sValgar'Errcurs. 
' They'rode,-bat authors dotat fay * 7 
“Whether tolucation or faccaffstron.” ‘Butler. 
Succu’ssion. 2. fo [ fuccufio, Latin. ] 
re! The-actof shaking... ; ' 
2è Pinphynekip oIsduch a:hakingiof-the! 
‘neryoUs parts as is procured by ‘ftrong 
ftimuli, like fternutatories, friction; and 
the like, which are commonly, ufed, in 
-apoplettick affections. ii 3 
When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to! 
the doctor, and/when he confidered-the {pafms, of 
the diaphragm, and all the mulcles of refpirstion, 
With ‘the tretnulous Jeccafion of the whole himan! 
body, he gave fuch patients overs’ Marr, Scriblerus.. 
SUCH, pronoun. [/ulleiks, Gothick ; Julk, 
Dutch ppAc,, Saxon} phas 
t: Of that kind; of the like kinds. Wath 
as before thesthing to which it relates, 
when the thing follows : as, Juch a power) 
asa king’s; fucha gift asiakingdom. 


ones Sbahkypeare. 
Can we find fich a oneesthis, in whom the {pi- 
rit of God is? üni CGrerofsy xii. 38. 
The works of the fleth are manife(t; Jucb are 
dsunkenne(s, revelings, and fuch like Gals ve 24% 


"Lis fueb another: fitchew! marry, a) p?n.um'd | 


SUC 


» You wil not'make this’a gencral rile to deb ar 

Jeth from preaching of the gofpel, gsthave, tbrough 
infirmity fallen. 10 | Whitgifie. 

Such anotiver idol was Manah, worthipped be- 
tween Mecca and. Medina, which was called a-rocie 
or ones mht ae Sulling freet. 

Such precepts as.tend to make men good, fingly 
confidered, maybe diftributed into Juch as enjoin 
piety towards God, or fucb.as require the good go- 
yernment of ourfelves, © 77S Tiilosjone 
“pec If my fong be fych, . shinai 
That you will hear ana credit me too much, 
Attentive lifen. , Dryden. 

‘Sucb-are thereald Riphean rate, tand feeb 
The lavage’ Scythian, © >! Dryten’s Virgil. 

As ‘to? be! perfectly juris*an attibuce “in the 
Divine Nattire, to be fo to the utmott of our abili- 
ties is the glory of aman faeb-an one, who has 
the publikis Adminittration, ats ike! the reprefen- 
tative of hi Maker. UNo J 90) Addifon. 

You love avérfe;takefachiasTican fends Pope. 

2... The fame that: “with as." 

This was the fate of the kingdom of Tunis at 
fuch time as Barbaroffa, with Suly man's.grcat fleet, 
landed in Africk. Krollese 

3+. Comprehended sunders the, term, pre- 
miitied, hke whatthas been faid? 

That thou ‘are happy, owe to God? >! 
Thatthou contina ft ui, owe to thyfelfl IMn, 

Fo-afferr that God*looked upon’ Adam's fall as 

“a'finy and punked tOn fcb) when, without any 
antecedent fin, he withdrew that atual płaca up- 
on’ which’ i¢'was*bmpéfiidle: for hini not ‘to fall, 
highly 'reproaches the eflential equity’of the Divine 
Nattire.( A l South. 

No promife can oblige a‘prince fo much, 

Still to be good, as long to have been futb. ‘Dryden. 
4. A manner of exprefiing a particular per- 
fon OF THING. ce N a ii 
od awahim yeRRerday a:  neniies i 
With Juch and fucha 3. n Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

If you repay me not oñ Jucha days 
In fuch a place, juch tum or fums as are ; 

_Exprefs'd in the'tondition, let. the forfeit 
Be an egual pound of your fethe $b. Merch. of Ven. 
I have appuinted myfervants to Juch and: fvib 

place. f T + ` L Samuel. 
~a Scarce this word death from forrow did praceed, 
A Whéi'in ruth &one, ‘and’ tells htm file’ à knight” 
Is new arriv'd. AIT Dawkl's CIDH War. 
Himig f overtook a party of thearmy, ccAfitting 

‘© of three thoufand horfe and footy-with’ atrain of 
artillery; whichthe leftat faucbiaplace, within three 
Nours*marchiof!Berwick. L Clarendon. 

That which doth conftitote any thing iin ire be- 
ings and diftinguith it frommall otherthings,tsvatled 
the form or etlence of furb acrhimpe: » Wilkins: 

The ‘amie foveseign authority snay-enact a law, ; 


scoermandia guch or juch,aniaclion (to-days,aad a .- 


quite contranydlaw forbidding the famertosmorrow. 
mis f esate AAN suse ASE 
Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of 
futb or Juch a particular perfon, witbouteleétion of 
<thate ideas before mentioned, have been reproached 
for that omiffion.” ~’ Dryden. 


| To SUCK... v. a [ypucan, Saxon ; /igo, 


Suum, Latin; f/rccer, French. Je. 


tv To:draw byanaking:a rarefaction of the 


air. 
z. To'draw in'with the*mouth! 
The cap of ‘aftonifiment thou fhalt drink, and 
Suck tout. eh Beekie® xxitie3 4, 
We'll hand ‘In hand to the “dark! manfions go, 
Where,’ fucking in'cach other's laten breath, 
We may transfufe our fouls. Dryden. 
Still the areg 
The fweets fromiev'ty Aotr And fuck'd'the dew. 
Pp ] Sey mow) lon isy a a edad. 
Tran<fix'das,oer Cataljia's ftreams he hung, 
He fuck'd new pci‘ons with his triple-qongue. 
Pope's Statius. 
3.. To-draw the teat of a female. , 
H Deiire, the more he /uck'd, more fought the hreaft 
, Like dropfy folk ftill drink to be a-thirft. yi 
A bitc 


SUC 
EA bite will rire young foxes in place of her pup- 
pies; iyotan get them once Aig her fo jonr, 
ehar Ker milk may go through them. Locke. 
Dien chia ‘fart cvery day 3 new. nurfe, itwould 
be no more affrighted with the change of faces at 
fix months old than at Gxty. Locke. 
4. To draW With the milk. 
Thy Valianinefs was mine, thou /uck'df.it from 
me; 
Byt awathy pride thyfelf. ` 
§«,To:empty by. fucking. 
A fox lay with whole fwarms of fies fucking and 
galling of him. L:Bfrange. 
Bees on tops of Iilies feed, 
And creep.with‘n their bells to Jack the balmy feed. 


Dryden. 

6. To draw. or drain...) si 
1 can fuck melancholy outrof a fong, axa wearel 
Sucks cegs. Shakepeare. 


Pumping hath tir'd our men; 3 
Seas into feas thrown; we fuck inagainss: + Donne. 

A cubical. seffel of brats jis :filled;an:inch:and a 
half ja half an houri hut »becaufe! it: /acks-up! no- 
thing as the carth.doth, take an/inch for halfvan 
howur's rain. Í 

Allthe under paffiong, 
As-waters are by. whirlpools Juck k*d and drawn, 
Were'quice'devour'din the'vaft gulph of empire. 
l Dryden. 

‘Old Ocean, fuckid through; the porous. globe; 

Had long ere now:fosfook hia horrid bed. Ji henson 
Fo, Sucio. n. 
1. To draw by rarefying the’ air. 

Continual repairs} ‘the lean defects in fucking 
pumps are conftantly requiring. Mértimir® 3 Hajk, 

2. "To draw the breaft. 

Such’as are nourifhed with, milk find the PIPS; 
and fuck at thein ; whereas none of thole, thāt arc 
not defigned for that nourifhment ever.offer to fuck. 

_ Ray ca tbe Creation. 

BETO 
' P the young slade cubs Goth the @2- bear, 

Towin thee, lady. Sbakefp. MercBaht ‘of Venice. 
A nudiing father beayechiwith? pe ching’ child. 

li Syn ant: xi. 
Foa To Peon p ltl S eA moti gied 3 
~The crown had fucked too hard; athi now, beirt 

full, wwasilike to draw! lefsi' § Bacon’ sHenry vul, 


Suci n. J. [from’ the verb.J | ty ed2 

The.aét of fucking. 

“iT hoped, from the defvent of thequickfilveranthe 
tube, wpap.the Arh fuckysthae I.thauld be jab'e-to 
give anearcr puels at the propartion,af i force be- 
twixt the preflure of che air and ‘the erai, of 
quick filver. Boyle. 

2.° Milk’ given ‘by females. 

They draw with their, fatek ghe, difpotition of 

_purfes. 


1 have. given /uchyand koow, . 


How tender "tis to love tae babe that Wik: me. 


y Shakstpeare. 
Fio Arit unpolifht d matrons 


Give fuck to infants of gigant:ck, maid... Brydn. 
At would be inconvenient. for birds. to siicht, 


SU ERER A nof Clear Fr. n fick] 
1. Any thing that draws. ; 
2. ‘The embolus’ of a pump. 29 t9 
Oil mut be pcu:cd into the cylinder, that: he 
facker may ey up janeedowh? ‘in It nore firioorhly. 
POCELI "Beyt: 


998) G 


The aftent af waters, is by fackery o¢'fe¥cets, or. 


fomcthing equivalent thereunto. Wilk! Dadalis: 
3. ‘A’round piece of. leather, laid. Wet on 


a ftone, and drawn. up-in the ‘middle, 


rarifes-thesairswithins: which, preding 


upon itssedges, holds it down tothe ftone.’ 
One of the round feathers wherewith boys play, 


called fuckers, ‘noe}above! an iteh dau’ halt diame- 

ter, being well fnakedin water, wilkRick andipuck 

@ ftone of twelve pounds up fromitheiground. | 
wij gnu Grew's Mufeum. 


SEAD. Co hlinus |: i 


Burnet. 


; lout of it, weighed ten poundse, 


Spenfari 


ae 


SUD 


SUE 


4. A pipe; through which any thing is| 2. Omer of a SUDDEN, or upon a SUD- 


fucked. 


Mariners ayc:ply the pump, 
Sh they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, fill move 
The craining fucker. Philips. 
ç. A young wig» thootingsfrom the tlock. 
This.word was. perhaps originally va 
[ Jurculus batin 
The'eutting away of Juckers at the root iid body 
doth make.trees grow high. Bacon's Natural Hp. 
Out of this‘old root a-fuchersmay {pring, that 
with.a dele’ heter and good {eafoils may prov?"a 
mighty tree. Ray. 
Su’cKer. m/f (from Yuck. J A {weetmeat, 
to be diffolved in the mocth. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Tl eae are‘moift alchimy s 
The ttill ofr his’ refitting mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
SutentncpoTrie. 2): [ fuck and bortl.] 
A ‘bottle which to children fupplies the 
want. of a pap. 
He chat will fay, children join, thefe general ab- 
ftract {peculations with O FIATA hasimare 
| zeal for his opinion, but lefs finceritye,, Locke. 
To Su’cKve. v. a. [from fuck.] To nurfe 
at the breatt. 
The breaft of Hecuba, 
| When the did i fuckle Hector, look'd not toveliers? | 
Shake/peare. 
She nurfes me up and fucklés me. L’Eftrange: 
Two thriving talves the fack/es twice a-dare * 
Dryden, 
The Roman foldiers bare on'their‘helmets the 
firk hiftory of Romulus, who was begat by the god 
of wary and fuckled*by a wolf. = Addifor on Traly. 
Suecki rnc: ni f[ from yuck.) * A*young 
| creature yet fed by the pap. - 
I provide a fuck/Ing, r 
l | That ne’er had nourifiment but from”thé teat. 
Dryden. 
Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tenyen aliments as fucklings of milk. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Su’ TSH n. f. [from fuck ; fuccion, Fr.] 
The act of fucking. i 
l ‘Sounds exteriour and interiour.may-be fiada iby 
Juilion, $ as by emitfion of the breath. Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a 
half i in diameter, yet. the. weight kept up byifwe- 
ition, or, fupported by the air, and what was caft 
Bayle. 
| -Cornélius regulated the /u/fion of his child. Arb. 
SUDA*TION, z../-_[ Judo, Latin:]. Sweat. 
Su'DATORY. 2. fe [fudo, Latine) Hon 
| houfei; fweating- bath. : 
SU’DDEN. adj. [ foudain,: French; saben, 


sae si 


i | Saxon. ] l l 


P Happening., „without. previous: - Tnotice:$ 


| coming without the common propan: 


i tives; comingeunéxpectedly: ° 
! We have nof yer fet'down this ‘day of triumph ; ; 


Zda (Tósmörrow,in my judgment; i8 ton faddem. Shak 


| Thérejwas'never any thing ‘fo fiddini, bot ECZ- 

į far's thrafonicaf" wid ‘OF I cane) fay, “and over- 

G tal 
Herbs: fucili flower'dy) 53433 

» Opening zheinvariays colours Oi! Ww Milled. 


“His death may be Judden to hime kaigh it games 


iby never fo flow degreeses i 
2: Hafty; Violent; ‘rath 3] 
 Cipitate,: o Notin: nfen s 
ove 1 graavhimew voi = 
Sudden, malicious, fmaching of ev’ v pe 
Sp” D D E NO fon | 


Duty of Mon. 


iinet! aot 


Sbai 


iaid WNN 


1, Any‘ unexpe@ed: occurrence ; EA 


=| (Nöt j in ufe, 


I , 


“Parents fhould, mark the me- pret of; ban 
ichildien at fuddai nand furprifalsyxather than. pam-) 


theme Wotan. 


Shakefpeare. ia a; A lixivivm' of foap: and water. "31 nO 


balinaioere 


pen. Sooner than was expected; with- 
out the, nataral or commonly accultomed 


preparatives. 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who opcn she [udden 
Clapt to their. gaiss. Sbakelpeare’ s Macbhab. 
How art thoy loft, how, oma fudden lot! “Milton. 
t They keep theii patients to warm as almott ito 
ftiflechem, and all oz fugae the cold segimen is 
in vogue, Baker. 
Wacn vau havea midi to ane your mafter, grow 
rude and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual 
b behaviour. Swifte 


Su’pnenry. adu. [from fudden.] 
t. In an unexpećted manner; without 
préparation ; ; haftily. à 
You fhaill find three of your Argofies 


| Ace richly come to harbour /uddenly. -| Shake/peure. 
If elifion of the air made the sound, the touch 


of the bell or ftring could not extinguith fo Jud- 


deniy that*métion.\ Bacon, 
To the pale foes they /uddenly draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 
She ftruck the wanikc fpear.into the ground, 
" Which fprouting | tcaves did fudden/y enclofe,, 
And peaceful olives haded as they rofe.. Drydens 
2. Without premeditation. 
If thou canft accufe, 


Da it without iavention fuddealy. Shak. Henry VIdi 


Su’ DD ENINIESS, 2. / {from Judden.}) _ State 
of being fudden ; Fy unexpected, prefence ; 3 
manner of coming or happening unex- 
pectedly. - 

Ali ia che open halhamazed ftaod, = 
At fuddennefs of that unwary dightye) obs . 
Ana wondered at his breathlefs hafty. ioa > Sraa, 
He ípeedily rua forward, counting his fuddinrefs 


his moft advantage, tat he might, overtake. the _ 


| Engli 25-4 Ane 
The rage of cated is like thar of the feay which 
once breaking bounds, overflows acountry: with that 
Suddennefs and violence as leaves no hopes of flying. 
Tenples 


SUDORI FICK. [/udorifigue, Fr. fudar 
and facio, Lat.) Provoking or: caufing 
{weat. = syl Baa 
‘Phyficians may’ well provoke fweat in bed’ by 
bottles, witha decoction of fadoryick herbs i in ho 
y) f 
water. >! Bacer. 
| Exhaling ‘tie moft liquid parts of" the blood b 
Yudcrifick or watery es ies. biings it into a 
I morbid tate. = ‘Arbuthnot. 
Su DORI “FICK. Leys A medicine pekao 
1ng» dweit. 
| Asto fudorificks, confidcr.that dhe: liquid Wiin 
|goes of by: fweatds often, the amon ‘tubsile part oF 
ithe, blood. 46 i 


INY ors 
Su" DOROUS. ‘adj. [from fudr, rae 


| fitting of fweac, «Not wedisi suo 

| „Bede the ftsiginents, and judarout adlelians froy 
men’ $, haydss nothing piorcedyth from, gatdi dn the 
‘utual decodtion thereof. 


ppodbden; Saxon. ] 
2 | To ‘be jA he Suds, LA fami i} iia ph piran 
for. being. in.any difficulty... >. aula eh 
To Suz. v.a. [ /uivers PrencheJ» 0 
1, To®profecute:by laws’ 


Ifaa fue thee at the law, and take aw ay thy 
Laer ‘Yet Nim have thy cloak afo: Mate v. Bi 


2, To gain by Jegal procedure... = 
3, (10 falconry] To, clean, the Beak, aa a 
lh hawKa-se i le) eaqii wal bañ iliw noits nido 
| Tb Su. v. i ‘To begs toventreat}s topes 

| titión? sons od oF > dquonds elag ol 
Fall little knoweft thou that haf idy ay) 4) 
'Whathell it is ingamgelong taibidcwon nian 
6 


y le ni yodo 


i Speriers ` 


Brewen i Vulgar, serous. “ 
Sb psamnf{framyeoben, to feeth whence 


SUF 


(To Su’FPRER. v. n. we 

1. ‘To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
My breaft Larm to overcome bj jufering. Mitt. 
Prudence and go'd-breeding ‘are'in ali {tations 
necefiary; and, mòlt young inen Juffer in the want 


SUF 


ferve and fues 
pet BU ESEE inountaine be. 


Spenfer. 
Shakcfreare. 


t7 y o >) ne fe 
Avyon 
i - oS - i- v 7 


K a Pau jas faty 


Mea givet'ke eh! 


VV e were fot jiy but to Com. iui Sb. of ther. Locke. 
E oy 1 ee ley 1 : Jr i, , 7 i p e 
Am sae bbs a~ ato him ast ERANA 2. Tô undergo punifhment. 
of tne a rama of pi tae i for peace. K auiizs. The father wasonrfttondemned to fuffer upor a 
MF ar tats) ee OMA Lavour e: ‘ie Luts day appointed, and the ion {atierwatds the day f1- 
Relive i Rothe iy body have lowing Clurerion. 
The tet temato himin kini, a grave. : ped he 
os biloa S83 hha! joy id. l E 3 ? 
Alertn. ~ > Dryden s Eneia Was forc’d to fuffer for hiunfelf and us ! 
Cpe wot then, that in our mands bear we , 


Heir to his tathec's forrows with his crown. 
3. Lo be injured. 

Public oc fincts fuffers by private inficmities, 
i ‘and kingdoms falling weakn-tles by the dileates or 

decays of thcíe tha: manage them, Temple. 


"TS Ne WOUENS, “and Jae With words of pray r. 
lwquny baw(os Dryden. 
“Twill never be to» late, 
Ta foe fot hainsy.aadiown a conqueror: Add: Catz. 
p Ube fais Eyyptian y a 


m > 


7 "a à - 
on rea ris [zeecom now the beauteous flave, Su PFERABLE. adj. [from/ufer. ] Tole- 
iow Pait ins jued, and thredtning nuw did rave. | | rable ; fuch as may be-endured. 
» EOL 293 : Biackniore. 


Thy rages be 
Now no more fufferable. Chapman. 
It is fufferable in any to whe what,liberty they Litt 
| in'thelr own writing, but the contraéting and ex- 
| tending the lines and fenfe of others would Appear 


RV a tie deftiny’ conftrain‘d to fue, t . 

Fer igit apd S, Re fues to you. Pepe's Cdy/. 

a k j “ht eb 2 er . = ; ° 
Yo Sug. v.a. Toobtain by entreaty : with 


out. ~ Fhe expreilion: 1s perhaps “im- a thankleis“office; : Patton. 
proper. oP SUFFERABLY: adv. [from /uférabie.] 


Nor was our bleffed’ Saviour only our” propitia- 
tion to die for us, but he’s {till our advòcare, ¢on- 
tinua'ly inserceding with his Father inthe behalf of 
all true penitents, andifuinp outa pardon for thein-f 
in the court of icavens se ‘ew Calam, 

SU'ET: nf- {uty an old French word, 
according to SAinzer.] A hard’fat; ‘par’ 


Tolerably ; fo as to be endured. 
Ad inrant ‘Vira held the in her arms 5 
| Yet suff rably brigut, the eye might bear 
i The ungiown glories of his beamy Hair. Addifon. 
SuPPERANCE? 7. / (from ufer: Jouf- 
“prance, French]. 
1. Pain ; inconvenience ; mifery. 
N : He muft not only die, 
» But thy unkindneds (bali the death draw out 
To ling sing jufferances Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
| „y How such evucationmay reconcile young’ peo- 


ticularly that-about the kidnies®: 
‘Vhe fteatoma being facts yields) not to efcard- 
ticks. Wifjeran. 
Su’ery. adj. {from fuct-} «-Confitting of 
fuet; refembling fuet. ' se 
It the matter forming a wen refembles fat qr a 
Juey fobttance, it is called fleatoma. Sharp’! Surg. 
Jo SUFFER. v. a. [ /uffero, Lat. soufrirs 
French. } BU) By teeny Yo agen pal 
1. To'bear ; to-undergo ; to feel with fenfe 
of pain. ‘ 
A man of great wrath thal Juffer punifhment. 
uu, i -1 1 Provex:x: 
A' woman fuffered many things. of “phyficians: 
and fpent all the had. Mark, vs°26. 
-Shall we then Jive thus vile, the race. of hcav?n 
Thus trampled, thus expell'd to Juffer here ~i; 
Chains and thefe torments ? Better thefe -thao 


ew. 
Z. Patience; moderation. 
He thoughe t' have flain her in, his. fierce dey 
Apight ; ` 
But hafty heat tempering with fufferance wile, 
He ftaid his hand. |i Spenser. 
He hath given excellent /ufferance and vigoroul- 


Locke on Education 


| Courage.’ n Taylor. 
Nor was his fufferance of other kinds leis cx- 
emplary than that*ne evidenced in the reception of 
caluniny. l Fell, 
And‘ thould 1 ‘touch ft nearly, bear it 
| Withralk the yufferance ot a tester friend: 


worley,. seria biac] ipi sable ds a . : Orway’s Orphan. 
By. my advice 5 fince fate inevitable, £ i > 3- “Toleration ; permiffion; not hindrance. 
Subdues us, 2nd omnipotent decree, asf (yen | ~ In proce{s of time, tomewhiles by jufferance, and 


The victors wills. To fuffer, as to.do, .* a g 
Our ftrength is equal, nor the law unjak 
That fo ordains. 1s she ‘Mihon. 
DUO Obedience impos’d,f" pene cr A 
On penalty ot death, and fuffermg death. Miliona 
2. To endure ; to fupport; not ‘to fink 
under. Racy ~ Azat 
Our fpirit and ftrength entfre oe 
Strongly tofuffer and'fupport our pans.” “Milton, 
3. Toallow; to permit’; not to‘hinder. ° 
H- wonder'd that your lurdfhip = 
Would foffer lüm to spead his youth’at home. 
Sbakefpeare, 
Oft have I feen.a hoto'euweening-cury iy! + 
Run back gnd bite, becaufe he was withheld: ~ 
ho being Jufjered, with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clap'd his cai betwixt his legdand cr d? Shad. 
My dury cannot fufa | ; . 
T” obey in all your daughtef’s hard 


fomewhiles by pecial ieave and tavuur they ereéted 
| tothemielves Joratucies*not in any fumptuous or 
i tately manner. Hooker. 
| aney p Mott wretched man, wok 

i That to'affections does the bridle lend 3; n», 
» In their beginning they are weak and wan, _ 
~ , Butivon through Mfr anc Erow to fearful end. 

| agt | fOMMOS 9r INOCIIN HS perifer: 

Some villainsjof myscourto iria , 

| Are in content and /ufferamein this. Sbakefpesre. 

| Both glouicd to, bave.‘icajsed: the Stygian. food, 
2 | A5 gods, and, by: cheir own recuver’d ftrength 3 

l Nor b , the pff rance of fuperpalipow Te} ii 

pre son “Mitt. Paradife Lefts 
SUFFERER. mfffromyufer} 

i, One'who endures or andergoes ‘pain or 
,  Inconveni¢neess "om od Ge 
"This eviton we Phili@ines fs fall'n, 

(The fuffcrers then will fearce molet us here : 
From other hanus we need!potimuch to fears Male 
| He, when his Jove was:boundes in a few, 
That were, unhappy that theymight be true,” " 
Made you the fav rite of his laf fad tincss 1 OG 
That is, ajuf`rerin hisfubjegts crimess., Dryden. 
She returns to me with joy in her face, nut from 
the fight of her hufband, but from the good luck 
fhe has had ‘at’cards's and if'fhe has been a lofer, 
bam doubly a /offerer by tt; ‘fhe comes home out 


pý 
i aie 


TOJ f 


commands. | 
qs waves pet bris wri sn: > Shatefpeere. 
yp, Rebuke thy neighbous, and not Juffer in upon 
him. owhemotg lagal yd pbewiticas 
I Juffer them to enter arid poffels,. „i Miiton. 
$ He that will fuger himfelf ta. be informed “by 
obfervation, wili find few figns of a foul accuftidned 
tomuch thinking inva new-born thiid. Lower.’ 
4. To pafs through ; to be affected by ; 
to be acted pomit ont iss | 
‘The air nowmúit juffer changes 
- 


Milton. 


Dryd. f` 


To SUFFICE” v a. [Jufire, 


ple to, pain and fufferance, the exam plesof Spartai f- 


To SUFFICE. wv. gaid vba 


pets to the tufterers, arming them with itrangef 


SUFFICIEN 


+ Tote fo moral, when he fhallendure: 


SUF 


of humour, becaufe fhe has been:throwing away." 


my eftate; Addijer’s Spectabor. 

The biftory of civil wars ard rebellions - does 
not make fuch deep and Jafting impreifions, as 
events of the fame nature in which we cr ou: friends 
have been fufferers. Macifan. 
‘Often thete unhappy fufferers expire fur want of 
fuficient vigour and fpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. Blackmores 


2. One who allows; one who permits. 


SUFFERING. #. f. (from ufer. } Pain fuf- 


tered. 
Rejoice in my fufferings for you. Col i. 242 
With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind, 
Re triumphs in the*midft of ail his fufferings ! 
Addifcx. 
We may. hope the fufferings of innocent people, 
whovhave lived in ‘that place which was the (ene 
ofirebellion, tiil fecure from the Jike attempts. 
any Addifane 
Itincreafed ithe! fmart’of his prefent fufferings to 
compareithem’ with his former happinefs. Atter. 
‘Then: it isthat the réafonablenefs of Gods pro- 
videncey in relation to the Jxff-ring’s of good men in 
this\World, wiil be fully justified. Neljon. 


French; 
Juliino; Lativ.J..Lo, be, enoughs.to be 
duficient; to be equal to the end or 


purpote. te : 
if thou -afk me why, Jificerb, my reafons are 
good. “ Sbhakelprarce 


To recount almighty, works, 

| What words or tongue’ of feraph can fuffice, 
Or heart of man /uffice to. comprehend >... Miltone 
` ‘The indolency we have, Jufficing for-ourprefent 
happinefs, we defire not to venture the change 3. 
being content; and that is enough. Leche, 
He'lived ‘in fuch temperance, as was cnouzh, to 
| Make thé longeit life agreeable} and in fuch a 
| Courié’ot piety, as fufficed to make the moft fud- 
| den death fo alfo. “ |, Popes 


1.. To afford ;.\to fupply. ' 
| AWRroñg and fucculent moifture is able, witk- 
out drawing help from the earthy toyfufficethé prout- 
ing of the.planr. ’ rons Batons 
Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous ave 
| Suffices fatnels tothe fruitful corn, nipp 
Shall thare my morning fong and evening VOWS. 
r ae Dryden. 
Theipow’r appeas'd, with winds fuffed'the fail ; 
The bellying canvas ftrutted withthe gales! Dryd. 
2. To fatisfy ; ‘tobe equal to’ want or d 5 
mand. i 
Ifrael, let it fuffice you. of ajl your akerainariggs> 
Weke 
Parched corn fhe did eat, and was Sufficed, and 
lerro mar | | Ruthe 
| Let it Suffice thee that'thot know’ ft us happy, 
| i f “4 = Miltone 
He our conqueror left us this our. ftrength, 
That we may fo juffice his vengeful ires Mijtone 
i When the herd, fúfhed, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and ‘to the foreft lare. “Dryden 


Ea 


Juficient:] 


f 


CX. ni f. (Sufjance, Fr. from- 


J - n IRID Jopo A wil ~ 
1, State of being adequate to the end pro- 


| pofed.. 


j 


YEs all: men’s office,to fpeak:patierice m s 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow $: 
But no.man’s virtue nur fuffietency wE 


[The like himfelf. «5 4. assie Shakefpeares 
EAs [efficiency is fuch, that he beftows and pot- 
feffes, his'plenty being unexHaufted.” * "Bayle. 
Thishe did-with thar écadinefs®and Sufficiency; 
'as,at-onceigave teftignoniy tb ihi¢ ability,saad tothe 
evidence ot the, truth he affertrd,. s ie ofall. 
2 
not willingly, 
TENA S N King Charlese 
The: 


mu 


Qualification for anyspurpofe.:i: A bells 
1 am not foiconfidentiot imy awa Jufficiencyy as? 
to admit the counie) oflornero. Scot & 


SUT 
l Si y : fT aa’ 
he bifhop, perhaps an frifhman, being made 
+ judge, hy tha: law, af theyufficicary of thomiriiters, 
may diflize the Eagliiaman as tawscthy. 
l t $ pSprafr's Iretand. 

Thelr penfioner De Wit was aiuninifter or the 
greate% authority and fujp cies peverknuwn in uizir, 
ftate. ta” ye Temple. 

3. ‘Competences; enough. 
> An elgar: fiie contente 
A Supply equal to want. 

Theran it pieper Judjetts of difpute aʻe quettions 
notof the very higheit imsortance, vor of the mean- 
et kiad 5 bur racnce the intermediate queftions be- 
tween them: and there is abarge fuficiemy of them 
in, the faences. Water's Improc. of be, Find. 

g. It.is wfed by Teuple for that conceit 
which makes a man think himlelt equal 
to things’above ‘him ; and is commonly 
compounded with jefe... > 
Sapen) isa’ convpound' of »wanizy sand igno- 

Arance, Temple. 

Surrircrent. adj (yaan, Prifuficiens, 

o Latin], 

1. Equal co any end or purpofe ; enough ; 

«| competent; not deficient, 

Sufficient unto the day is thejeril thereof. 
ieee » Matib. vi. 34. 

l . Heaven, yet retains, 
Numbenjuficierr toypotlets, ber real case » 

Manis not pifciert of him{clf, to his owe bap- 
pines. Tills: on, 

Ie 46) fufficiere for raes if, by ,adifcourle tane- 

», thing aur of the way, J thal) have given,occafion 
to othersity cathabout for new dilcoveriess Leche. 

She wauid ruin me iiy fitks, Wie potthe quan- 

_ tity thar goesite adarge pincyihionyagicicntganiaks 
her a gown and pettiqbatey fo ip gy ty) Addi cn. 


` Lhemyjar. 


Sufi bape bensbieeas what iscompetent ta, main- 
ain, 2. his Samily, and maintain hofpita-] 
lity 5 and likewile.topay.and fauisfy foghdyes.be-, 


tain a maniaad 


1 onging so-the:bithop. _, 
“Seven mogths are a Jof tinue to correct vice 
tn a, Yahoo, HR LETAR y | Savift. 
2. Qualitiedsfor\any, thing by- fortune or 
“otherwiieen 7 Á - 
OTE fu pfaicdtl  “SLakelpeare’s Merchant of Venicy. 
Sure xc enn EY. é¢v.~[ from fupicien:.) 
Tova fufficient degree; enough. 


Mfirelsgion did policte fncerely and efiticatly the 


heartaroh allymen, ‘there’ would need) beno other 
restraint from evil. DEESA ELI 
Scem Lito thee fuficiently potals'd, =} 
Of happinefs 2. nines 
TAN to Whom'they are propofed, are by his grace 


S@icsath moved) to, attend, andsalignteto them 3} 


 fabicienely, but not Irrefiftibly 5 for if all were isre- 


fiitibly smoved, ^al] wouldsembracemtheut;, and ifl 


= none were fofficiently moved, nanewould embrace 
themy, PITE S Rogers. 
“Ana few dayo, or hours if Jam,tolcave this 


*Edrcafc to be buried im the earthyrand tofind myil 


Seiteither fax cver-Lappy imthe fayous.of God; ox 
eternally feparated fipm „all light and 


thing elle? 


Peau. | 
SUF FISANCE. n. f. [French:] Eixce(si; 
i Fi ° 


plenty: Objiolete. 
Dherevhimiretetin rrotousyifijanre, +4” 
Ofall gladfainefmandkingty jayarce. =- Sperkr, 
To SUFFOCATE. w. av fuffoquer, Fr. 


, Jafa, Lat |"Yorchoak by" exctufion or | 


~ interception of air. 
Letigalowsgapstor dog, let mango fice, 
Audiot nat hemp tus, wand pipe fafa ates Shuk f. 
This chaos, whendagice is fe io ote, i 
a Folows the choakiog, Sis hope Ta calus and Creffida 
Air but momenlly remains iuyus bodice, onky 
to rescigerste the heart; which being once per-: 
formtds Wit, being felf-heared again, i foul. 
Jetot hat past, it hafteth back che fame way it 
palles. Brosun's Vulgar Errours. 


Milton, ' 


Ayl fs Parer gone. 


In jaying he is a good man, undetRand me, thar |: 


Houkar. 


i Mi leon. 


i , ) ; ace; cips 
any wards Juffichat/yexouefs the littientfs Q every 
x ii x Io s| 


esa" F 
' A fwelling difcontent is apt to fuffecate and 
| rangle without pailage. 


Albinvolv’d in ftmoke, the latent foc 
From every cranny fuffocoted talls.: Thcemjon. 


Surroca’T10N.u.f- { /ufocation, Fr. from} 


faffocaie,| ‘Whe satt of choaking 5 the 
ftate of being choaked. 


Difeafes of ituppings and fuffocations ase danger- 
| Bacona 

White corfifts in an equal mixture of all the 
priasitive tolcurs, and black in a. Jufocusion of all 


OUS. | 


the rays of light. } Ckeyne. 
Muihvooms are bet correéted by vinegars fome 


of them being poifonous, operate by fuffscution, in 


which the bet remedy is wine.or vincgar and falt, 


and vomiting as foon as poffible Arburb. onWiets 
Su’FFOCATIVE.adj. [from /fifecate.] Hav 


ing the power to choak. 
From rain, atter grear froits inthe winter, gian; 
duivus tumou.s and jefucutive.catasrhs proceed. , 


fubjeét to his metropolitan. 

‘Tne four archbithops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, 
and Duminico, have under them twenty-five fuf- 
fcagan bidhops, ail liberally endowed and proviaed 
for. Hey lyn. 

Suf-agan vifhops fhall have more. than ene rid- 
ing dppayitore ee a My liffe’s Parerzon. 

Becket, ar¢hb' fhop of Canterbury, infolently touk 
upon him to declare five articles void, in hisepiftte 
to his vuffragans. eS Hale. 

To Su ¥ERAGATE.©.%. [ fifragor, Lat.) 
‘To vote with ; 10. agree in voice with, 


rentin naturc, which fuits and fuffragates with it 
and clofeth with it. Hoek 


E 


controverted'point. RA 
seNobie confederates, thus, far is perfec, 
Only your fogragcs J wilkexpest s 
, Acthe allemby tor tħechufing of confuls. Pt Fonf. 
. They would not abet by their fuffrages or pre- 
caule to the suffrage of thofe who moft’partiady 
adore tems Tinen mer 
Fabius might joy tn'Sc!pio, whenihe'faw * 
A beargicts conful made agaiaft the law 3 
"And jain his fuffroge to thevpesor Rines Dryd. 


' 
a 
1 


is extremely agreeable, the ancients and moderns 
giving theisjujfrages unani:woully herein. # 
‘ Woodwvards Natural Hiflo.y. 


T bejo the frit place; and next to the unitew fugrage 
of the primitive cadtehess) asithewbcft ana tate" 
comment upon the-ethers., |) ot) - Weterlend. 

Suprra‘o Nous. ad [ fugrage, Matin. 
Belonging to the knee joint of bealts,, 

In citphanis, the-boaght of the. forelegs is not 

\ word: bupthe hough, cr apfragimastitcute be- 

| hie ‘rather cielo ane Ll EB Perot 

SUFFUMIGA TION. mf. | japumigati 
Er. Afiemsigo, Late} Operanon of fume 
raifed by hre. `" gt poe Nall 


ined.és, ic, may be attenpced by faslumigstion j“ 

Tee) LA yee’ yeoman s Surgery. 
Surru’mice. 2.J.-[sufuengo, Dat} A 
medical fame.” Novuicd sss tii i0., 
For exte: nat means, dryikgJufumigetarimosks 
are piciciibed withigogd fucvoispithey aresufually 
cumpuled out of frankincesée, myrrh, andipirch. 
Harvey. 


Cellier of Friendfh ips 
: 


k Arbuthnot on adre 
SU’FFRAGAN. »fo( fufragant, Pr. jif} 
 fragancus, Lat.} A bithop confidercd as 


Notraditiun could univestally prevail, unleis there) 
were fome common congruity of fomewhat inhe-, 


: ` Div ts 
Suigerage, af. erage Er. Sigjra-. 
gium, Latin.] Vote; voice given in é 


oF 


fence the defigins Cf thate mnoyations.” K. Céarkes.| 
Thefaivet of mur ifland dare not commit their, 


ra S dddifon. 


i 


o a PRiswery variety of tea -andiland, bill and aale,’ 


i 
E 


Vadtantius andeSe. Autin confirm by the i juf- 

frege tbe oufarvation made by taeheachen writeis., 
pT p FELIE ERE \diterbury< 

|) ‘Fo theta andito thesteftimony lev the /appeai} 


dire@ly backward, but lajesa'ly, and fomewhatin- f 


E 


RT 
It the! matter be fo grofs as it yizide not to re- 


SUG 


To SUFFU'SE. v:a. [ fuffujus, Bat:]) To 
{pread over with fomething expanfible, 
_as.with a vapour cr a tincture. i 
Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
And.jealouly fegfus'd with jaundice ia ber “aap 
te ban Dryden. 


ee 


a To that recefs, ay 
When purple light Liik next jufaf- the fies, 
With sd icpin $i} AS ‘ 
liftead of fovetenliven'd chee fis, 
With @swing rapture bright, dark inoks inceed, 


i fee 


SuFPU SION. a/-[. 
Julije] * ba he UE 5 
1; ‘the a@of overfpreading with any thing, 
2. ‘Phat which js duffufed-or {pread. i 
A drop fetere nat hevegel aie uibs, 
Or diia ffein viide Mior. 
The ciik ot Phebus, when he climbs on high, 
= Appear: ac ich but as a 'Bloud-faut eye; = 
Andiwhen his chartatdownward drow t0 bed, 
His bull is itis the fame Afefow red) = Doda 
H To chote thac have the jausdices or hike sxfuji:m 
of eyes, obicéts appcar of that colour. <47 Raye 
Suc. mf. | fuga, Latin, to fuck.) 
Many, hese itiekingon them fuzs, Or croutelice, 
whicis is a kind of worm like a cloveor pin, with a 
“big heat, and flicksvetofe to him, and fucks*his 
moifture. : so b iali or 
SUGAR d. J /uere, French ; /actharun, 
ERA E SAN t GAUA RAN 
1, The native falt of the jJugar-cãne, 0b- 
tained:by:the exprelon andsevaperation 
‘Of its juice. jo» at, Ban Quincy. 
AW the blood of *Zelmane’s bady-ftirr'd in hes, 
-as wine will do when fagar: isdaftitys pst into it. 
Wuda Soc a dalek Pears 
Lumps of fugar lofe thea 26, agin 
Their fubtile efience with y of wine.” 
Ea i E s "They T 3 


» French; aT om 


> i cate b a Or Te 

A grocer in Tandon gave for his sebus a fugar- 

A aaran duran atflar iteeples |) Pactan. 
A Sacchar andidu Moots into angular figures, 
by phacing a; grea: many, fheks a-crols a velfei of 


L Aiquidyfuger. 1 ms w enn 
| + ydf the child muft bave fager-plombs whea he has 


a mindy zather than be outof humounjiwhyy wien 

«he is grown up, muft he,not be facisfied too vifa 

wine ? i ey P unah rogaa A 

Jna fagangbakes’sdryingsrom, Ww bays air 

was heated firtyefour degroes, beyond cha Pe ho. 
“rman body,.a fpagtow died. in twouminut<ss, , = 

oe J ie la 4 r thnot on A'r. 

A picce of fome seniculated plant, tee iing to be 

part ot a fugur-Cane a “ak. aP Foufiis. 
a) Anything proverbially dweete ss 

Your tair difcourtedas vip - 

Mak ogthe bard ways fwet and sieis 

3s Acchyasical-dry cry falazaue 


*  pSazer ot 1224, though made of thar a 


„lugar, 
table. Shak. 


jdimetal, 


> 
. 


a <P ss 
Ta Suican.. &2:-(fomthe noun] 
1. To im preg nate.or icaion with jugar. 

COR Oe Saoretiicketote gs 
‘In panting murmurs ith d cut of her breaft, 
That cver=bubbling pring, ihe jugara nett o 

Of her delicious foul, thar there died lieg’ 
` pathir in frems onha melody ™ Crafts: 

i ao e eee Siete Mo vine’ ia 
Bin vosli ERS PURO OLE 
“Tn general riof, and never icarn’d 0 S 

The ity precepss of refmect, but followed 


é 


4 


|. 


I Th feyar'd game before thee SHEEP P: Tirg:n. 
His ghifing Gre hin errand daily fai), > m 
And jugará fpeechë & ar i ix ning can Fsi fo 
Who cats out sure ce CaN» 
7 But fate yy RUL in fagar o wor a — ==> 
_ Ana po.fon in hited Minty Eom _Derb. 


Su°GaARGANDY. LONE fra ugar amd 
candy.) Sugar candied, os Cry tallied. 
= SUGGARY, 


Suffusd oe eh Unten lite. 1T btraon. © 


Wand (pvr Ge ABAD ADS tacis fur- 
“padingt ae ek ns pirning: Boyle. 


SU Pb 


S'U I-> 


Sv’caarys aaj. [from /ngar.} Sweet i Su’inc. #a/ [This word feems to. come 


» taiting of fugar, 
l With the: jugg ry {weet thereof allure 
Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. > Spenfer. 


from fuer, to {weat, French } it is per- 
haps peculiarto Bacon. } “Fhe att of foak- 
ing through any thing. 


SUI 


All that had any fuies in law came unto them. 
Sufanna. 
Wars ace furts of appeal to the tribunal of God's 
juftice, where there are.no fuperiors on earth to de-: 
teAnine the caufe. 


Bacon's War with Spain. 
Involve not thyself “in the fairs and parties of 
great pestonages. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer'your fvit, 

And let his fenience finih your difpute. » Dryden. 

A fuit of Jaw is not a thing unlawful in itfelf, 
but may be innocent, if nothing elfe.comes in to 
make a fin thereof; but then it is our fin, and a 
matter of our account, when it is cither upon an 
unjultifiable ground, or carried on by finful ma- 
nagement. Kettlevwaci’. 

Jobn Bull was flattered by the lawyers that hia 
fuit would not.catt above.a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet poffeffion of his 
bulinels. Arbuthnot. 

Jo Suit. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fit; toadapttofomething elfe. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this fpecial obfervance, that youo’er- 
ftcp nat the modefty of nature., Shakelp. Hamlet. 

‘The matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are fo /uited to their different educa- 
tions and humours, that cach would beimproper ia 
any other. Dryden. 

2. To be fitted’to ; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 

I! fuits hiscloth the praite of railing well. Dryden. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her finooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. 

Dryden. 

If different fects thould give us a lift of thofe 
innate praétical principles, they would. fet dowm 
only fuch as fuived their diftin® hypothcfes. Locke. 


To SUGGE'ST. v.a. | fuggero, fucgeftuin, Note’the percolation or fuing of the verjuice 
r y through the'wood for verjuice of itfelf would never 


-= Lat. fuggerer, French. 
rhs et a sai Eee l i y 4 have patiedithrough the wood. Bacon. 
1. Tohint; to mtimate ; to infinuate goody SOLT. py: of fuite, French. ] 
or ill; to tell privarcly., 4 
Are you not afham'd ? i 
>What pirit fuggefs this imagination? Shakepeare. 
* 1 could never-trave tufiered greater calamit:es, by 
denying to fign that juitice my confeience fugerfted 
pit. T S King Cbharlis. 
Thefe Romith -cafuifts fpeak peace to. the con- 
* Gciencés of men; by Juggling fomething to them 3 , d 
which mailase thelr nv AMES th fandiny al. Which borne before him on his ftesd he brought. 
known, a€tual, avowed continuance of their fins. Di yder, 
ith ah . 2s a a A G PS urd. | 2- Cloaths madeone part toanfwer another. 
. Some abet fay, Oe way, andsare ifiz- What a beard of thegeneral’s cut, and a horrid 
géfied to.tie mind by all the ways of feniation and Yuieof the campy" will do among foaming, botdes, 
„n refexion. © NR O E Lake. and ale-wafh`d wits, is wonderful. Shak. Hen. V. 
Reflect upon the different ftate of the mind in 
thinkieg, which thofe inftances of attenticn, reve- 
rie and dreaming, naturally enough juree?. Locke. 
Seazchfor fomethoughtsthyow n fuggefirg mind, 
„t“ And.others diétated heav’nly pow'r 
< » Shall rife fpontareous. Pope's Ons fy, | 
2. To feduce; to draw toill by infinuation. 


= Out of ufe. 
see When devils-will their b'ackenl fins put. onj p i" 
They do fugge# at firt with heav'nly thows. Shake 
P Knowing that tender youth is fton fuzgeffed, 
` T nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Sbakeipearc. 
3. To inform fecretly. * Out of ufe. ; 
-We mutt fuggef the people, in what hatred 


1. A fet; anumber of things correfpondent 
one tothe other! © 
*  Whofe verfzs they dedac'd from thofe firit golden 
* times, 
OF fandry, forts of feet and fundry faits of rhimes. 
l Drayten. 


We, ere the day, two uits of armour fought, 


Him ail repute 
For his devicein handfoming a fuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
OF: all the court to have the beftconceit. Donre. 
Three or four /uits one winter there does waite, 
Onevfuir does there three or four winters lait. Cowl. 
‘His mayjefty was fupplied with three thoufand 
T fuits of cloaths, with good proportions of fhoes and 
ftockings. Clarendon. 
3. Confecution; feries; regular order. 
Every five and thirty ycars the fame kind and 
a Jite of Weather comes about again; as great froft, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, fummers 
C with little beats and they call it ehe prime. Bacon. 


4. Out of Surrs. Having no correfpond. 


He Ailt hath held them, that to `s power he would: M Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 

pat hens mulek, SEak pun eis Corialaus iw EN A metaphor, 1 fuppofe, from] -Which p a fong j piety and thee. Prior. 

| , camie- - To drefs ; to clothe: 
SUGGE STER. nf. [from figech. ], One Wear this for me; one out of fuits with fortune, i Such a Sebatian was my brother too, 

that remindeth another. J That would give more, but that her hand lacks} -So went hé fuited to his watry tomb: 

GE Be. bakefpexre. | If fpiri flume both form and fui 

UGGE STION. A. fe ugpeflion; Fr. from m ans a S om pirits can affume both torm and futt, 

ieee) $ x J Lge j 5- [Suste, French.] Retinue ; company. You come to fright us. `- Shcke/p. Twelfth Night. 


r4 Private hint; intimation; infinuation ; 
* fecret notification. Bá 
Ye) Te allageth all bafe and earthly cogitations, ba- 
nifheth and driveth away thofe evil fecret fuggeflions 
* “which our invifible enemy is always apt toominitter. 
< od ols © of Doe say Moker. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded tomach, ever ranking 
Himflf with princess’ one thathy fuppeftion 
‘Tied all the kingdom. "Sbate/peare’s Henry viII. 
Native and. untaught fugzeffions of inquifitive 
Tchildréas YO ees Oe DA Locke 
Another way is letting the mind, uponthe feg- 
gcficn of any new nation, run atter timilies. Locke. 
2. Secrerincitement. 
Arthur, they fay, is Kild to-night, 
On your figg: jinom Shakepearc's King Fobn. 


b 
oSu’actrare. oa. { fuggills, Lat.) To 


beat black and blue; to make livid by 


a bruife. 

1 The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and re- 

mained! fugzilated long after.” © Wifeman's Surgery. 
Su'rc1DE. n.f. [ fuicidium, Latin. } 

s. Self-murder ; the horrid crime of de- 
ftroying one’s felfe 

Childof defpair, and juicide my name. Savage. 

To be cut off by the fword. of injured friend- 
flip is the moit dseadful of all deaths, nexe to 
fuivides Clariffa. 
2. A felf-murderer. 

If fate forbears us, fancy ftrikes the blow ; 

We make misfortunes, fuiidis in woe. Young. 
SUILLAGE. mf. { fouillage, Fre] Drain 
of filth. Obfolete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out 
the limits of the work, fume Italians dig wells and 
citesns, and other conveyances tor the juillage of 
tie heufe. i Wetton. 

Vor. If. | 


Obfolete. i 
Plexirtus’s ill-led life,and worfc-gotten honour, 
fhould have tumbled together to dcftruétion, had 
there not con:e in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty 
inwheir fuite to his.detunce. Sidney. 


Q.a [From To /ue.} A petition; anaddrefs 


of entreaty. 
Mine cars againft your /uits areftronzer than 
Your gates azainit my force. Sbukefpeare. 
She gallops o'er a courtier's nofe ; 
Andsthen dreams heʻof {melling out x fuit. » Shak. 
Had'La fuit to Mr. Shallow, 1 would humour 
his men with theimputation of being near their 
mafter. Shukefprare. 
Many, hall make. fuit unto thee. Fob, xi. 19, 
» My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath 
been 
Paifon’d with love to fee or to be feen : 
I had no fuit there, nor new juit. to hew; 
Yetwen' to court. 
It will be as unreafonable to expeft that God 
fhould attend and grant thofe /uits of ours, which 
we do.not at all contider ourfelves. Duty of Man. 


7. Courthhip. 


He that hath the ftcerage of my courfe, 
Direct my fuite  Séake/peare’s, Romeo and Juliet. 
Their determinations are, to return to their home 
and to trouble you with no more fuir, unlefs you 
may be won by fome other-fort than your father’s 
impofition.’ Sbakelpeare. 


8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit ; 


profecution. 

High amongft all knights hait hung thy shield; 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conquctt honne, 
And wafh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. 

Spenfere 


9. [In law.] Swit is fometimes put for the 


inftance of a caufe, and fometimes for 
the -caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. 


Aylifie 


To SVIT V. n. 


Donne. | 


Re better faiecd 3 
Thefe weeds are- memories uf thofe misfortunes : 
I pry'thce put them off to worfer/hours. | Shake/p. 
1'i! difrobe me 
Of thefe Italian weeds, and /uét myfelf 
As ducs.a Briton peafant.. Shake/peare’s Cymbcline. 


To agree; to accord. 
Dryden ules it both with to and with. 


The one intenfe, the other fill remifs, 
Cannot well fui with either; but foon prove 


Tedious alike. Bilton, 
The place itfelf was fuiting to his care, 

Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. Dryden. 
Pity does cuith a noble nature vit. Dryden. 


Conttralnt does ill evith love and beauty fvit. 
Dryden. 
This he fays, becaufeit /uits vith his hypothefis, 
but proves it not. Locke 
Give me not an office 
That fvits with me fo ill; thou know'ft my 
temper, Addifcr. 


Sur rape. adj. [from fuit.) Fitting ; ac- 


cording with; agreeable to: with zo. 

' Through all thofe miferies, in both there ap- 
peared a kind of noblenefs not faitable to that af- 
fiction. Sidney. 

What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of 
God that Solomon his fon fhould perform, in 
manner fuitable to their prefent and ancient fate. 

Hooker. 

To folemn acts of royalty and juftice, their fuit- 
able ornaments are a beauty ; are they only in reli- 
gion a ftain ? i Hooker. 

It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roman 
church ; for why fhould not their fcience as well as 
fervice be in an unknown tongue ? Tillotfon. 

As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induftry 
had been great, fo he was not without intentions of 
making fuitable returns in adts of charity. Arter. 

Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and fill 
Appears more decent, as more fujtable 5 

Gg A vile 


“Site ye 


A vile conceit in pompous words errrefe'd, 
1s like a clown in regal purple.drefs’d. Pope. 
"At is as great an abfurdity to fuppefe holy prayers 
and divine: petitiens without an holinefs of life 
fuitable to them, as to fuppote an holy and divine 
life without prayers. Law. 
SurTaBLENESS. wi fi [from /uitable.] Fit- 
nefs ; agreeablenefs. 
In’words and ftyles, fuirablene/i makes them ac- 
ceptable and effective. Glanville. 
With ordinazy:minds; it is the fuitablene/s, not 
the evidence of a truth that makcs it to:be yielded 
to; and it is feldom:that any thing practically 
@onvinces a man that does not pleafe him firft. 
South. 
He creates thofe fympathies and fuitablereffes of 
nature thet are the foondation of all true friend- 
fhip, and by his providence brings pesfons fo aftcct- 
ed together. Sarih, 
Cunfider the laws themfelves, and their fuitable- 
xes or unfuitablencfs to thofe to whom they are 
given. Triletfon. 
Sui’ TaBLyY. adv. [from /uitable.] Agree- 
ably; according to. 
Whofoever {peaks upon an oceafion™ may take 
any text fuitable thereto; and oughtto {peak fuit- 


ably to that text. Sourb. 
Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o'er tinking ftables place. Dryden. 


Suit Covenant. n, f. [In law.] Is where 
the anceftor of one man covenanted with 
thë anceftor of another to fue at his court. 

Bailey. 

Suit Court. nf. [In law.] Is the court 
in which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord. Bailey. 

Suit Service. n. f: [Inlaw.] Attendance 
which tenants owe to the court of their 
lord. ~ i Bailey. 


‘Suter: lafi [from fajt] 


SUITOR. 
3. One that fues;, a petitioner; a fuppli- 
cant. 

As humility is in fwiters a decent virtue, fo the 
teRification thereof, by fuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argucth a found apprehenfion of 
his fupereminent glory and majefty before whom we 
ftand, but putreth alfo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for fecurity. againit our unthankful- 
refs. ` Hocker. 

She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 

My piteous foul began the wretchedneis 
Of faitcrs at court to mourn. F Donne. 

ot only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
hand of fuitors alfo from offering. Bacon 

Yet their port 
Not of mean fuitors ; nor important lefs 
Scem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reftore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the fhrine 
Of Themis Rood devout. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
I challenge nothing ; 

But I’m an humble fuitor for thefe prifonerss Denk 

My lord; come an humble fuitor to yous Rewe 


2. A wooer; one who courts a miftrefs. 
I would I could find in my heart that I had: not 
a hard heart; for truly I love none. 
——A dear happinefs to women! they would elfe 
have been troubled with a pernicious fuitor.. Shek. 
He paffed a year under the counfels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a fuifor to fir Royer Athton's 
` daughter. Wotton. 
By many fuiters fought, fhe mocke their pains, 
And (till her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden. 
He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, 
Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd. 
Pope's Odyffey. 
Surreess. asf. [from /uiter.] A female 
fupplicant. ‘ 


SUL 


‘Tete pity 
That coulf refute a boon to fuch a fuitrefes 
Y' have got a noble friend to be your advocates 
Rowe. 


Su’LCaTeD. adj. [ /ulcus, Lat.] Furrowed. 
All. are much chopped and) fulcated by having 
Jain expofed on the top of the clay to the weather, 
and to the erofion of the. vitriolick matter mixed 
amongft the clay. FS codward. 
Suu. a. fA plough. Minfworth, 
SU’LLEN. adj.: [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is obfcure. ] i 
1. Gloomilyangry; fluggithly difcontent- 
ed. | 
Wilmot continued ftill fu//en‘and perverfe, and 
every day grew more infolent. Clarcndcn. 
Aiman in a jail is fullen and out of humour at 
his fiet coming in. L'Effrange. 
Fore'd by my pride, ‘I’ my concern fupprefs’d'; 
Pretended drowfinefs, and with of reft; vs 
And fallen 1 forfook th” imperfc& feats ` Prior. 
If we fitdown fullm and inactive, in expectation 
that God fhould do ail, we fhall find ourfelves mi- 
ferably deceived. Rogers. 


2. Mifchievous ; malignant. 
Such fullen planets at my birth did Mine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 
Dryden. 
The fullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d, 
Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether 
Mades Drydens 


3. Intractable ; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we are, and will be what 

they are, whatever we think of them. Tillotfar. 
4. Gloomy, dark; cloudy ; difmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight? 
Shakcfpeare’s Henry V1. 

Night with her ful/en wings to double thade,: 
The.defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 
And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 

l Milton. 

A glimpfe of moon-fhine, ftreak`d with red ; 
A fhuffled, fullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and huts again. 
Dryder. 
No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows ; 
The dreaded eaf is all the wind that blows. < Pope. 
5- Heavy; dull; forrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And fullen prefage of your own decay. N 
Shakefpeare’s King Jobn., 
Su'LLENLY. adv. [from fuilen.] Gloomi- 
ly ; malignantly ; intractably. 

To fay they are framed without the affiftance of 
fome principle that has wifdom in it, and come to 
país from chance, is fullenly to affert a thing be- 
caufe we will affert it. ` More. 

He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos'd in victory before : 

He Julienly reply’d, he could not make j 
Thefe offers now. ‘Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The gen'ral mendé his weary’pace, — 

And fullenly to his revengevhe fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 
‘Dryden. 


Su’. LENNESS.#./. [from /ullen.} Gloomi- 
nefs; morofenefs; iluggifh anger ; ma- 
lignity ; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence with- 
out /ullennefs, her modefty without affectation, and 
her fhamefacednefs without ignorance» Sidney. 

To fit my, faliennds, 

He to another key his ttyle doth dyefs. Donne. 

Jn thofc vernal feafons, when the air is.calm 
and pleafant, it were an injury and fuclennds againt 
nature, not.to go out and fee herriches.. Milton. 

a not the world out of any hypocrify, ful- 


lennejs, or fuperftition, but out of a fincere love of 
trae knowledge and virtue. Mere. 


With theks comforts about me, aad fullenne/s 


SU'LPHUROUS. 


SUL 

enough to ufe no remedy, Zulichem came tofeà 
me. | t Temples 
SU’LDENS. n. /. [without fingular.] Mo- 
rofe temper; gloominefs of mind. ` 
burlefque word. Sth Pe 
Let them die that age and fudlens have, Skhake/p. 
Su’ L LAG E. it. f. [/ouillage, Fr.) Pollu= 
ak Hels . 7 
tions filth; ftain of dirt; foulnefs.. Not 

in.vle:, WY Bake vr. 
Require it to make fome reftitution:to his neigh- 
bour, for whatiic has detracted from it, by wiping 

off that fulliage it has cal upon his fame. 

K _ SGevernment of the Tongyee 
Calumniate ftoutlys for though we wipe away 
with never fo.much care the dirt thrown at usp- 
there will be left fome fulliage behind. § i 
oe ote ga th AR. cn Diay FP ich. 
To Su’LL Yi va. [uiller} Fr] 


To foil; 
to tarnifh; to dirt; tofpot. . . ` 
Silvering will fullyand canker more than gilding. 


N, Ue ae Baccn. 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ftatues fully'd yet with facrilegious fmoke. 
ma Rofecmmen. 
He's dead, whofe love had fully'd all your reign, 
And made you empvefs of the world in vain, | RT 
Lab'ring years fhall weep their deftin'd raéc, 
Charg’d with ill omens, fully d with difgrace. 
T a wi Etre 
Publick juice may be done to thofe virtues their 
~ humility “took care to conceal, which were fudlied 
by the calumnies and flanders of malicious men. 
ite å 7s : ` va tbf "Nelfon. 
Let there be no fpots to fully the brightrefs.of 
this folemnity. en Atterbury 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three fullying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-{weeper skulks along, ~ 
And marks with footy ftains the hecdlefs throng, 
} ' . ” Gay. 
Su'tiy. n. f. [from the verb.] Soil; tar- 
nifh ; fpot. bunt 
You laying thefe light /zllies on my fon, * 
As “twere a thing’a little fuil’d i> th’ working. 
Shake/pearte 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little fpots and fullies in his reputation. 
Addifor’s SpcGatore 
SULPHUR. n. f. {Latin.] Brimftone. 
In his womb was hid meta!lick ore, 
The work'of fulpkur. Milton. 
Sulpbur is produced by incorporating an oily or 
bituminous matter withthe foflil falte  F’codwe 
SULPHU’REOUS. } adj. [ fulphureus,La- 
§ tin.) Made of brim- 
ftone; having the qualities of brim- 
ftone ; containing fulphur; impregnated 
with fulphur. ` 
My hour is almoft come, 
When I to fulpburcus and tormenting flames 
! Mutt render up myfelf. Shake/peare's Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, ftones and fulpburous\fire. 
x Milton. 
Is not the ftrength:and vigour of the action 
between, light and, /u/pbureous bodies, obferved 
above, one reafon why ju/pbareous bodies‘take fire 
more readily, and burn: more vehemently, “than 
other bodies do? Nescton's Opticks. 
The-fury heard, while on Cocytus” brink 
Her fnakes unty'd fu/pburecus waters drink. Pope. 
No /slpbarcous glooms 
Swell’d in thetky, and fent the lightning forth. 
l ' Thom/fore 


SuLPHU REOUSNESS.#.f [from Julphure- 


ous.) The ftate of being fulphurcous. ° 


Su’:pHURWORT. 1./f. [ peucedgnum, Lat. ] 


The fame with HoGsrENNEL. 


Su’LeHuRyY. adj. [from /ulphur.} Partak- 


ing of fulphur. 


SULTAN. n.f. [Arabick.] The Turkith 


emperour, 
By 


SUM 
By this fcimitar, 
That won three fields of fulran Solymisn. Sbak-/p. 
ULYANA. D2. / [from jultan.) ‘The 
SULTA Mid queen of an eaftern em- 
patra HIS k PUNS 
Turn the fu‘tana’s chambermaid.  Cheavcland. 
` * Lay the tow’ring fultanefs afide. “Trenc: 
SurTanr y:n. f. [from /ultan.} An eat- 
ern empire. —— 19 T ST On 
‘I affirm the fame of the Jultanry of the Ma- 
moalukes, where flaves bought for money, and of 
unknown defcent, reigned over families of freemen. 
l i ? Bacon. 
Su'LTRINESS. x. / [from fultry.] The 
ftate of being fultry ; clofe and cloudy 
heat. o u Loe Pie on 
SULTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Stin- 
wer to be corrupted from /u/phury, or 
frceltry. Hor without) ventila ion ; ‘hot 
“and clofe ; ‘hot and cloudy. ©” 
Jr isi very fuctry and hot. Sbakefpeare's Homlet. 
eae stare Wreath Ne tees 
_ Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death. 
FREE ae Sandys, 
-. Such ais p Spy AP ean fky 
d fultry fun, betwixt the tropicks lie. 
ae ; = < ° 4 Dryden's Æneid. 
‘Our foe advances on us, 
_ nd envies us ev'n Lybia’s fultry 
ad j l l 


s ‘= 


defarts. 

Addifon's Cato. 
aa Then would fuliry heats and a burning air have 
{corched and chapped the earth, and galled the 
animal tribes in houfes or dens. Cheyne. 

SUM. n.f- [fumma, Lat. fomme, Fr.) 

1. The whole of any thing; many parti- 
culars aggregated to a total. g 

We may as well conclude fo of every fentence, 
as-of the whole fum and body thereof. Hocker. 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 

how great is the funtof them ! Pfalm cxxxix. 17. 

‘Th* Almighty Father, wherehe fits t 

Shrin`din his fanétuary of heaven fecure, 
Confulting on the jum of.things, forfcen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. 

‘Such and no-lels is he,.on whom depends 
The fum of things. Dryden. 

Weighing the fum of things with wife forecaft, 
Solicitous. of public good. Pbilips. 

2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you 
For certain fums of gold, which you deny'd me. 
i Sbakefpeare. 

They who conftantly fet down their daily. ex-. 
pences, have yet fome fet time of cafting up the 
whole fum. Duty of Man. 

Britain, once defpis*4, can raife 
As-ample fums as Rome in Ciefar's days. 
~~ i C. Arbuthace. 
3. [Somme, Fr.] Compendium; abridg- 
ment; the whole abitra&ed. 

This, in ette&, is the Jum and fubftance of 
that which they bring by way of oppofition againft 
thofe orders which we have common with the 
chorch of Rome. Hooker. 

They replenithed the hearts of the nearet! ur - 
to'them with words -of ‘memorable confolation, 
Rrengthened men in the fear ‘of God, gave them 
wholefome inftruions of life, andiconfirmed them 
in true religion: in fam, they taught the world no 
‘lefs viztooully how to die, than they had done before 
howsrto'live. Hooker. 

This having learn’d, thou baft attain'd the Pe 
of wifdom. Milton. 

In fum,ono man can have a greater veneration 
for Chaucer than myfelf. Dryden. 

Thy Jum of duty let two words contain; 

Be humble; and be juft. s Prior. 

Jo fuen, the'gofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes 
every Virtue to our conduét, and forbids every fin: 


Milton. 


Rogers. 
4: The amount ; the.rsefult of reafoning or 


computation. 


To Sum. Y. a. { fommer, French, from the 


SUM 


We are enfore’d from our. moft quiet (phigre 

By the rough torrent of occafion; 

And have the fummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall derve, to flew jin articles. 

Shakelpeare’s Heny V., 
In that comprehenfive Jumniary of our duty to 
God, there is no exprefs mention theresf, Rogers. 
SUMMER. my. [yamen, Saxonj-/omer, 
Dutch. ] : 
1. The feafon in which 
atthe hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft ‘day a eloud; 
And, after fummer, evermore Cucceeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. 
Shakelpeare's Henry Vl. 
Can't fuch things be, 

And overcome ûs like a fummer’s cloud, 

Without our fpecial wonder ? Shake|p. Macbeth. 
An hundred of Jammer fruits. 2 Sam. xvi. 
He was fitt'ng in a fummer parlour, Jud. ili. 20. 
In all'the liveries deck'd of fummer's pride. 

Mikon, 
They mar! and fow it with wheat, giving it.a 
fummer faliowing firft, and next year fow it With 
peafe, Mortimer. 
Dry weather is beft for moft femmer corn. Mort. 
The dazzling roofs, 

Refplendent as the blaze of fummer noon, 
Or the pile radiance.of the midnightsmoon. Popes 
Childyof the tun, 
See fultry fummer comes, Thomfox. 
2. [Trabs fwnmaria.) The principal beam 

of a floor. He l 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may he 

better trufted in crofs and traniverfe works for 

Jummers, origirdersy-orybinding beams. Wotton. 
Then enter‘d fin, and with that fycamore, - 

Whofe leaves firit shelter’d man from drought, and 

‘dew, - 

Working and winding’ flily\everraorė, 

The inward walls and /ummers, cleft and_tore ; 

But grace fhor'd thefe, and cut that as it grew. 

Llerbere. 


{from the noun.] To 


“SUM 

T appeal to the readers whether the fun of what 

I have faid be not this. Tillotfon- 
5. Height; completion, 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs, 
Which I enjoy. Milton's Paradife Left. 

In fayingyay or no, the very'fatety of our coun- 
try, and the jum of our well-being, lies. L'Eftran. 


noun. | the fun arrives 


1. ‘To compute ; to colle particulars in- 
to.a total; tocaftup. It has vp empha- 
tical, 

i You caft th event of war, 
And fumm'd th’ account of chance. 

, NEAN penses Henry IV. 

~ The high prieft may fum the filver brought in. 
2 Kings, xxii. 
In ficknefs, time will feem longer without a 
clock than with it ;, for the mind dath.valuc every 
moment, and then the hour doth. rather fumi up 
the moments than divide the day. Bacon. 
He that would reckon up all-the accidents pre- 
ferments depend upon, may as! well undertake to 
count the fands, or fum up infinity, South. 

2. To comprife ; to comprehend; . tocol- 
lect into a narrow compafs. 

So lovely fair ! 
That what feem'd fair in all the world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her jumm'd up, in her contain’d. 
Milton. 
To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay 
concerning what Ihave, and what J have: not 
been; in the following paper I {hall not deny, 
that I pretended not to write an accurate treatife 
of colours, but an occafional effay. Boyle. 
“* Goto the ant, thou fluggard,”* in few words, 
Jums up the moral of this fable. L'Eftrange. 
This Atlas muft our finking ftate uphold; 
- In council cool, but in pecformance bold : 
He fums their virtues in himfelf alone, 
And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. 
Dryden*s Aurengzche. 
A fine evidence fumm'd up among you! Dryden. 

3. [In falconry.} To have feathers full 
grown, 

With profperous wing full fummi d. Milton. 

SU MACH-TREE. mf. [ fumach, Fr.] A 
plant. The flowers are ufed in dying, 


and the branches*for tanning, in’ Ame- 


To SUMMER: V. m 
pafsithe fummer. 
The fowls thal! jummer upan them, añd'all the 
beafts fhall winter upon them. Vfaiab, xvith. 6. 
To SUMM ERv: a: To keep warm. 
Maids’ weil fursmer'd, and warm ‘kept, are like 
fliessat Bartholomew-tide, blind,'thouzh they have 
their eyes. Shake/peare. 


rica. Miller. | SUMMERHOUSE.» J. [from fummer and 
SuMLEsS. adj. [from fum.] Not to be boxe.) Au apartment ina garden ufed 
computed, in the fummer. 


Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 
With funken wreck and Jumlefs treafuries. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
A fumlefs journey of incorporeal fpeed. Milon. 
Above, beneath, around the palace thines . 


Id rather liye 
With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far, ' 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any fummerkoufe in Chriftendom. Shak. H, IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a fummerboufe that knows no fhade. 


The fumlefs treafure of exhiufted mines. Pope.| Pope. 
SUMMARILY., adverb, [from Summary.) There is fo much. virtue in eight volumes of 


Spectators, fuch.a reverence of things facred, fa 
many valuable remarks for our condué in life, 
that they are not «improper to lie in parlours or 


Briefly ; the fhorteft way, 
The decalogue. of Mofes declare:h fummarily 
thofe things which wewught to do; the prayer of, : f f 
our Lord, whatfoever we fhould requeft or defire. 1| Jemmerbonfes, to. entertain ourthoughts in any. mo- 
Tooker. ments of ‘leifure. Watts. 
While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of, Sum MERSAULT. l aw f [ Joubrefault, Fr, 
fcripture; and do Jummarily declare the things|| SU MMERSET. j Somerfet iS.a corrup- 
which many ways have been fpoken, be contented! tion:] A high leap, in which -the theeis 
quietly to hear, and do not think my fpeech te-i are thrown over the head, 
Some do'the Summerfault, 


dious. , Hooker. | 
When the parties proceed fummarily, and they | And o'er'the bar like tumblers vault. “Hudibras. 
Frogs are obferved to ufe divers Summerfaults. 


chufe thevordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is| 


made plenary: Alife. Walton 
"i 7 0 e i t - 
DU MMARY. adj. f [ fommaire, Fr. from | And if at firft he fail, his fecond fummerfault 

Jum.) Short; brief; compendious, He inftantly aflays. Drayton. 


The judge 
Directed them to mind their brief, 
Nor fpend their time to, thew their reading ; 
She ‘d have a fummary procecding. Swift. 
SUMMARY. a. f. [from the adjeétive, ] 


Compendium ; abftraét; abridgment. 


_ The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: F 
have feen him do the Summerfet upomatrencher fixed 
on the rope, which is no thicker than a common 
: packthread. Swift. 
SUMMIT, n.f. ( /wamitas; Lat] The tops 
the utmoft height. 


Gga Haye 


S'U M 


Have I fall's or no? 
—From the dread fimmir of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the) fhritl-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be fcen ov heard. | Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
Æ tna`s heat, that makes the /ummir glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. Swift. 
To SUMMON. w. a. [ fumnioneo, Lat. 
1. To call with authority ; to admonifh to 


appear ; tocite. 

Catefby, found Jord Haftings, ’ 

And fumma him tor morrow to the Tower, g 
Skakefpearc’s Richard M1. 
The-courfe of method fummoncth me to difcourfe 
of the inhabitants... Carews Survey of Corgwa'l. 
The tirfan is aiiited by the governor of the city 
where, the feud is celebrated, and all the perfons of 


Guth fexes are Jammmed to attend. Bacin. 
Rely on What thod haf ofvirtüc, funnos ali. 
Milion. 
Nor trumpets fummowhisitoiwars - 


Noridrums difturb; his morning flees, 9 Dryden. 

W eare fummined_in, to) protefsy rêpentancenand 

amendment of all our fins. Kattiesecll. 
love; duty, fafcty, Juma Unaways; 

Tis nature’ 5 VOIces and narMe we obey. Pofe. 

2.-To excite; to sal! up; to aes with 


up emphaticab. 
When ithe blaft of war Pioi inour ears) 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. 
Soukefpeare’s Henry Va 

Su’MMonER. m. J [from jumnion.} One 

who Cites; one w ‘ho faummons:'’ 

Clofe pent up guilts, ” 

Rive ‘your ‘concealing conchoentsy and afk 

Thefe dreadfulummosces grace.) Shak. King Lear. 
Su’mMons. n. /. [from the verb.] A call 

of authority ; admonition to BPRS ; ; 


citation. 
What are you! 2 
Your name, your quality, and why you anfwer 
This prefent Jammons Pi.: Shakelpeare's King Lear. 
He fent to fummon the feditious, and to offer par- 
don 3 but, neither fummons nor pardon was any 
i ‘thing regarded. Hayward. 
: i} The fonsiof light 
Haftcd, reforting to the fusrmons highs 
And.toak; their feats. Milton's Paradile Lift. 
This fummons, ashe refolved unit either.to. dif- 
pute, op difobcy, fo could he. not, without much 
violence to his inclinations, fubmit unto. Fell. 
Strike your fails at fummons, or prepare 
To prove the laft extremities’of war. Dryden. 
Su MERERI AEN (fommier,” Fr. fomaro, 
Yealian.] A horfe that carries the cloaths 


or furniture. 
Return with her ! 
Perfuade me’rather to'be a flave and fumpter 
Tå thiaidetefted groom? !\Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Withifull forceshis deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd.fates among the mules and fumpters! 
tent. Dryden. 

Sumpter. mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mortimer. 
Su’mptron. n. J. [from /umptus, Lat.] 
The a& of taking. Not in ufe: 

The fumption of. the myfteries does all in a capa- 

ble fubye&. Taylor. 

SU MPTUAR Y adj, [ Jumptuarius, Latin.) 
Relating- to BREN eCas 3 regulating” the’ 
cof of life. 

To remove that material adf of fedition, which 
is want and’poverty in the ettate, ferveth the open- 
ing’and well balancing ‘of trade, the banithing of 
adlen-{s, ‘the repreffing of wafte and ‘excefs by 


¢ 


Jumptuary laws. Bacon. 
SuwspTuo'sity. 7. f So [from fumptuous,] 
Expenfivenefs ; SME Not ufed. 


He added fumptuofity, invented jewels of gold and 
one) and (ume engine: for the war. Ralzigh. 


SUIMPTUOUS. adj. [umptaofus, from 
Jumptus, Latin} Coftly z` expenfive ; 
Splendid. 


SUN 


We fee how moft Chriftians Mood then affctted, 
how joyful they were to behold the fumprucws tate- 
linefs,af houfes, built unto,God’s glory.» Hecker. 

We are too, magnificent, and.fumptuous invour 
tables and attendance. Asterbury. 


Su’MPTUOUSLY. adv. [from Jumptuous. | 


1. Expenfively ; with'great ‘coft. 
This monument five hundred years hath ftvod, 
Which I have fumptutufiy re-edified. 
Shatefpcare's Titus Ardrenicus. 
Ethelwold, bithop of Winchefter, in a famine, 
fold all the rich veffels and ornaments of the 
church,’ to relieve the poor with’ bread’; and faid, 
there wat no realon that the dead temples of God 
Mould be fumptuoufly furnifhed, and the living 
temples fuffer penury. Bacon's Pp Kiih 
2: Splendidly: 
A. gaod employment will nale you live’ tole- 
rably in Landon; or furptuoufly hese. Swift. 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from /umptuous, Jt 
Expenfivenefs z cöftlinefs. 
J will not fall out with thofe that càn, reconcile 
fumprucufnefs and charity. Boyle. 


SUN. 
yunne, Saxon ; on, Dutch.) “ 

. The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 
Nog forms do turn 2 Sidney. 
Bid her {tcal into the pleached’ bow'ry _ 
‘Where pee ee pas ripen’d by the jum, 
Forbid the /un to enwer. ” Sbakefpeare. 


wThough® there be ‘but one fin exifting in the: 
world, yet the idea’ ofie being abftra&ted, fo that. 


more fubftances might’ each agree*in it, itis as 
much a fort asif there were as many funs as there 
ace ftars. Locke.: 


By night, by day, from pole to pole they run; | 


Or from the fetting feek the'rifipg Jun: Harte. 
2. A-funny place; a place eminently! 
warmed Dy the fun. 


nS. (Jumo, Gothick; yunna,, 


S'UIN 


Idol of majefty diviie ixclos'd 
With: taig cherubims and teens thieldss Milte 


Sunsu’rRnina.n. ff fen and burning] 
The effeét of the fun upon the-facers 
iii If thou canftlove a téliow. ofithis temper, Kate, 
whofe face is. not worth rel ees thine eye 
be thy cook. nå a aa Sbatepeare. 
eThe heat of the fun may ea the colour of 
the fin, which we cali funburning. = 1 Boyle. 


SUNBURN T. eek adj. [fun and 
Be A { wi 
. Tanned; “dircoidared by the e i H 
Where De hanada lights: have hones) è Va P 
No wonder if her checks be grown ~ < 
Sunburnt with luftre of her own. <- Clauelacd. 
Sunburntand fwarthy thoughithe be,.. 1 oe 
Shell fire for winter nights provide. — Dryden. 
One of them, older andymore /undurnt than the 
ref ingle bim.he,had a Widow. in his line > lifts > 
Addison. 


L/P Sa s 


Ze N Scorched by. the fun. ah: 
"How many nations of the Sunburnt foil. p 
“Dòes Niger ESAT oy many drink the Nile? 2 . 

À SI ORA Blackmore. 


| SuN’CLAD. part. a [ fun® and clad.} 
Clothed in radiance ; bright. > * 
Su’xpax. n. f. [jun and day.] The day 
«anciently dedicated to the fun ; the frit 
isday of the week ; the-Chriftian fabbath. 
Ir thou wilt needs NEM thy nêckliñto a yoke, 
wear the print.of it, and figh away Suudaysy Shak. 
An’ fhe were, not kin to me, the would be s 
fair on Friday as Helen is on Sunday... 
x Shakepeare’ s Troilus and ne sdg. 
Ats prime they_enter’d.on the ey mo 
Rich tap'ftry fpread the ftrects. "Di den 
t Our.ardent labours for the toys we Re 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 


| To Su’xver. v. a. [pyndjuan, Saxon.) 


da 


| 


This place has choice of fun and hades Mien To part ;. to {eparate ; to divide. | 
3. Any thing eminently {plendid, 'Vexation almoft tops my breath, 
I will never confent to put out the fun of fove. | That fundred friends greet in we hour of death. 
reiguty to. pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. f “ Sbakepeare. 
King Charles.. It is Judr from the main lané by a fancy 
Pp ain. arC W e 
4. ee the eo In this-world. A Pro She chat, fhould:all parts to re-union tow, 
verbial exprefuon. She that had all magnetick force alone, . . «4 
There is no new thing under the fun. Eccl. i. 9 To draw and faften furdred parts in one. Derr. 
To; SUN. v. a. [from the noun. J Toi be A fundred clock is piecemeal laid, h 
folate ; to expofe, to the fun; to warm Not to be loft, but by the maker's hand. 
in the 7 | Repolith'd, without error then to, ftand. ote 


The cry to hady delve him brought at laft, 
Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Spenfer. 
What aim`ft thou at ? delicious fare ; 
And then to fun thyfelf inopen air. Dryd. Perfius.' 
Su’nBEAM. nm. fe [fun and beam.) Rayi 
of the fun. 
; Tire Roman eagle, wingid 
From the fpungy fouth to this part of the weft, 
Vanifh'd in the funbeams. Sbake/peare’ 3 Cymbeline.| 
Gliding through the evn 
Ona funbeam. Milton's Paradife Lf. 
There was a God, a being ditinét from this vi-| 
fible ‘world jand Fuk was a truth wrote withia) 
fanbcam, legible to all mankind, ,and received byl 
univerfal confent. South. 


SUNBEAT. part. adj. [Jun sand beat. Ji 
Shone on: fiercely by the fun. 
Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic’main, 


And wearies' fruitful Nilus to convey’ 
His furbrat waters by fo long a'way: Dryden's Furr 


SU'NBRIGHT. adj. [Jun and brighr. | Re- l 


fembling the fun in brightnefs. 

Gathering up himielf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his funbright thield. 

Now would I have thee to my tutor, 
How and which way 1 may beftow myfelf, 
To be regarded in her fumbrigbr eye. Shakefpcare. 

High in the midft, exalted as a God, 
Tir apoftate in his funbrigds chariot fat, 
2 


Spenfer. ) 


When both the chiefs are funder’d from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king rettore his right. © 
Dryden's rgi o 
Th’ enormous weight was caft, ~” 
Which Crantor's body funder'd at the waift. Dryd. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heav’n endu`d with principles ot blood, 
He wifely jundred from the Tety to yell 
In forefts. Dryden. 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder ; 
—Jove'may killj but ne'er thall funder. “Gram. 


SUNDER., n.f. [ronben,, Saxon. }. Two; 
two parts. 
+ He, breaketh „thes bow, and cutteth the Spear in 


f 
l 
í 


| AS Pjaims. 
| SUNDE Wen. f. [ros folis, Lat.} An herb. 
finfeworth. 


| Su'ndiaL. af. [fez and dal.) A marked 
plate-on which the thadew~ “points: the 
hour." 
All your graces no, more you fhall have, 
Than a fundial in a gravee, _ Denre. 
The body, though it really ‘moves, yet not 
changing perceivable diftance, feems to ftaad fill 3 
as is evident in the thadows of jundials. Lock 
H SUNDRY. ad. [ruaden, Saxon, }' Seve: 
ral; more than one.. 4 
‘That law, which, as it is ladiupiinithei Bafom 
of God, we call eternal, receiveth, according un- 
to 


SUTIN 


to the different kind.of things, which» are fubje&t 
~ Bato it, different and fundry, kinds aiding 
i <r E r t, a booker. 
. Natar oft nation was it pedpled, but of fundry 
people ðf differeat matiners) T> OTS Spenfr. 
` = Buty dallying in this place fo long why do‘ft thou 
“ys werd dwells | sM n 45 lv 69 401 Su LESTE. 
So many fandry things here having yet'to tell? 
Me ODA at it UES Drayton. 
w “He caufed him to be arretted upon complaint of 
~ fandry grievous.oppreifions.-. ~~  . , Davies. 
fe X Eow n fhe feveral bodies know, — 
If in herfelf a body's form the bear ? ~ 
How can a.mitrour fundry faces how," . 
If from*all thapes and forms it be not clear’? — 
J bee) ATORO R Preto) OF OOD abies. 
have compofed fundry collects, as the’ Adyen- 


t- 


tual »/Quadrageh maly fica or Berada 


P 
on 
: 
(ad 
) 


= 


“Sanderlon. | 
Sundry foes the rural realm furround, Dryden. 


SUNFLOWER. wf. [corona folis, Lat.] A 


plant. Se creas aaie iler. 
SUNFLOWER, Little.. a. f. [belianthemum, 
a Latin.J, ,A plant. 5y Miller. 
Sexe. -The preterite and participle paf- 
y five of fing. OST l 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain,» 


He whirl’dit round, it fung acrofs the main, Pope. 
Li © From joining Rones the city fprung, ` 
While to his harpdivine Amphion fung.» +t Popes 


Sun. The preterite and’participle-paf- | 


five of fink. >~ |. 


~ A We have large Caves: the deepett are funk fix f> 


hundred fathom, and fome digged and made under {- 


hills) 4 
Thus we a&, and thus we are, 
Or tofs‘d’ by hope or funk by care. 


great ~ Bacon.: 


Přior. 


‘Sunk in Thaleftris* arms the nymph he found. 


‘ "a Pepe. 
His fpirit quite funk with thofe  reficétions' that 
folitude and difappointmeats: bring, he is utterly 


undiftinguifhe! and forgotten. _. eo Swift. 
Su'n ESS. adj. [from fun.] | Wanting 


fun ; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the funlefs fide, 
Beneath the whole colleéted hade recline: 


Thomon. 
Su'NLiKE: adj. [Jun and like.] Refem-_ 
bling the fun. Sy eh QP 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, 
and in the fenlike fixt ars, muft be continually 
decreafing. Cheyne. 
Su’nny. adj. [from /un.] ! 
1. Refembling the fun; bright. 
She faw Dueffa funny bright, 
Adorn‘d with gold and jewels fhining clear. Spenfer. | 
The eldeft, that Fidelia hight, 


— 


Like funny beams threw from her-cryftal face. 
Spenfer. 
My decay’d fair 
A funny look of his would foon repair. » Shake/p. 


The chemift feeds 
Perpetual flames, whofe unrefifted force 
O'er fand and afhes and the ftubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea, . 
That in his furnace bubbles funny red. Philips. 
. Expofed to the fun ; bright with the fun. 
~ About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and thady woods, and funny plains, 
Aad liquid lapfe of murm'ring ftreams. 
Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Him walking-on a funny hill he found. Milton.: 
The filmy goifamer now flits no morei . 
Nor haleyons baik on the fhort fuwny thores Dryd. 
Bat what avail hier unexhaufted ftores, ) 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny hores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
‘The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
; While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tfranny ufurps her happy plains ? Addijonvs 
3. Coloured by the fan. 
Her fanny loeks PIAI 5 
Hang on her temp'es likea golden Aceces Shakelp.| 


v 


f 


2. 


1Su’NsHINY. 


SUP 
UET ETT PE er pela lap lee 
SuN RISING. Vay {Yun and rifing. a 
1. Morning; the appearance of the fun. 

SP) py eSendrout a purfuivant S | 3 


e ” 


To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 


' Before funrifing. ny “Shakefpeare’s Richard Hi 


They intend to’prevent the funcifing. p 
t le s ni AGG Wains Angler. 
We now, believe the Copernican fyfiem; yet, 
upon ordinary occalions, we fhali fill ule the po- 
pular terms of, furife.and funfete Bentley. 
cS Ce E TS E TEPES 
In thofe days the giantsiof Libanus mattered all 
nations, from the funrifing to. the sunlet. 
evi ns i 5 ud efe \ Raleigh's Hiffory. 
SUNSET. af. [Jun and fet] 6. > 


11. Clofe of the day ; evening. $ 


When the funsfets the air doth drizzle, dew ; 
“But forthe funfet'of my brother's fon 
It rains downright. , Shakefpeare 
The ftars are of greater ufe than for'men to gaze 
on after funfet. . Raleigh. 
At funfet to'their fhip they make return, 
And {nore &curevon deck till rofy inorn. Dryden. 
‘He now, obfervantiof the pasting ray, 
Eyes the calm fuser af thy various day. 
Ze ‘Weft. = . 
SUNSHINE. nef. [fun and fhine. Milton 
feems to.accent it /un/bine.] ` Action of 


Pope. 


the fun ; place where the heat and, luftre 


.of.the fun are powerful. 
That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
‘And ripens,inithe funjaine of his favour, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of)the king, 
Alack, what mifchiefs migh: be fet abroach, 
In fhadow of fuch greatnefs ! 
Heiha l! been many years in that fumfhine, when 
a new comet appeared in Court. Clarenisn. 
sa Sight no.obftacle found here, nor Made, 
But all funfbine, ds when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. ~ ” Milton. 
I that in his abfence | 
Blaz'd like a {tarof the fir magnitude, 
Now in'his brighter fun/bine am not feens 
iy Denbam's Sop by. 
Nor can we this weak fhower a tempeft call, 
Butdrops of heatythat in the furpine falla Dryden. 
The more favourable you are.to. me, the.thore 


. 
ş 
(d 


diRin&ly J fee my faults- fpots.and blemihes are, 
never fo-plainly difcovered as in the brighten fun- | 


Jine: Pupe. 
SUNSHINE. paa [from /unfhine. It was 
anciently accented on the 
fecond fyllable. } ia 
1. Bright with the fun. 


»About ten,in the:morning;) in funjbiey weather, 
we tosk feveral forts of paper itained. 


every furfbine day. 
2. Bright like the fun. 
The fruitful-headed beat, amaz'd' 
At Mahbing beame of taat /uapiny, icid, 
Became. ark bling, and ail nis fenfes-daz'd, 
That down he tambied. Spenfer. 
To Sup. v..a. { fuper, Norman French ; 
yupan, Sax. efen; Durch. } To drink 


Mertimer’s Wufoandry. 


by mouthfuls; to drink by litile ‘at a 


time ;"to fip. 
Then touk-tne/angry witch her golden i¢up, 
Which ftill the bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and \defpainid mahy thereofiyup. Spénfer. 
‘There bib find’a purer‘air 
To feed my life wich : there T'U fup . 
Balm and ne¢tar in my- čap: Crafbaw. 
We faw, it finelling «to every thing fet in, the 
room ; and when it, had fmeit to thein all, it fup- 
ped.up the milk. Ray. 
He call'd for drink ; you faw him fup 
Potable gold in golden, cup. 


the evening meal. 


Shakefp. Henry.JV. | 


Boyie. i 
The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon! 


Swift! 
To. SUP. v.n. [ /ouper; French.}. To eat 


SUJ P> 


Youll fup with megy | 
= Angeri’s:my meat 5. 1 Jup upon. myfelf,, 5 _ 
And fo fhallftarve with feeding. bak. Coriclanuse 
ous When, they had fupped, they brought Tobias ine 


= A peptic te Tob. fiie 
wets PI SV 2ST: PK OS di ‘ ay 
Assa Phere ’s none obferves, much lefs repincs, 
eHow often this man fups or dines. Careu 


~ A fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as 
diftinétly as if I had fupped with them. > Dryde#. 
Late returning home, hel/upp'd at eafeg Dryd. 

To Supr. v: a, To treat'with fupper. 
ma He s almon Jupp'd 5 why ‘have’ you lefe’'the 
~, chambere | £ a Shakefpeare. 
_ Sup.them well, and look unto therh all. ' Shak. 

‘Ler what yot have within be brought abroad, 
To fup the itrangere Chapman's Odyfcy. 

Sup. n. J. {from the verb.]. A {mall 
draught ; a mouthful /of liquor. 

Tom Thumb had got a little /upy 
And Tomalin fearce kift the cup. Drayton. 
A pigeon faw‘ the picture’of' a gtafs: with! water 
intj and flew ‘cagerly up tov efor'a fup- to quench 
her thirft. | , LEftrange. 
The leaftvtranigreMon, of ‘your's, if itebe only 
two bits and.one fup more'than your ftint, 1s a great 
debauch; Swift. 

Su’per, in compofition, notesseither more 
than another, or*more than‘enough, or 
on the top. ~ $ 

SU PERABLE. adj. [ Juperabilis, Latin, Ju- 
perable, Fr.] Conquerable ; {uch as may 
be overcome. 

SuU’PERABLENESS. 2. fo [from /uperable.] 
Quality of being conquerable. 

To SuPERABOU ND. wv. n. [ /uper. and 
aboxnd.| To be exuberant ; to be ftored 
with more than enough. 

This cafe rcturneth again at this time, except 


the clemency of his majeclty fuperebound. Bacon. 
She uperabounds with corn, which is quickly 
convertible to’ coin. e Howel. 


SUPERABU'NDANCE. n.e foi [Juper and 
abundance. jti More:thanitenough ; great 
quantity; | ; 

The precipitation of the vegetative ‘terreftrial 
matter at the delage ‘amongft the fand, was to re- 
trench the luxury and faperabundagce of’ the pro- 
ductions of the earth. | ne Voodwward, 

SUPERABU.NDANT. adj, (uper and abun- 
dant.) | Bejng.more than enough., 

So much juperabundant zeal could have, noather 
defign than to damp that fpirit raifed, againft 
Wocd. l Swift. 

SU PERABU NDAN TLY «sadu [frome/u- 
perabundant,). Moresthan ifufficiently. 

Nothing *but vtheruncreated Infinite'can ade- 
quately`filland /uperabundanely fatisfy the defite. 

T Cheyne. 


| To Supers’ vp Y. a. [fuperaddo, Lat.] 


To add over and above ; to join any 
thing extrinfick. 

The peacock laid it “extremely to heart that 
he had not the nightingale’s voice fuperadded to 
the beauty. of plumes. L’Eftranges 

The'fchools difpute, whether in morals the ex- 
terial ation /uperadd# ady thing off good or evil 
to the internet elicit at of the will; but’certainly 
the enmity of our judgments: is wrought up to an 
high pitch before.it rages in an opendenial. South. 

The ftrength) of; any-living creature,.in thofe 
external motions, is, fomething diftint from-and 
Juperadded unto its natural gravity. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
SUPERADDI'TION. n.f. [ _/uper. and ade 
dition. | 
1. ‘The act of adding to fomething elfe. 

The, fabrick of the eye, ‘its fafel and” ufefal 
fizaation, and the fuperaddition of mufcles, are a 
certain pledge of the exiftencs of Gud. Moree 


` 2. That 


SUP 


fent it to the king without performingithe feaftice- 
remenye 7 i Clarendon. 
SUPERCILIOUSNESS: x. f. { from superc- 
lious.) Haughtinefs.; contemptuoufnels. 
Surerconce PTION. 2. f, [Jupe and 
conception. | A conception admitted after, 
another conception. 
Thofe fuperconceptions, where one child was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer, feem idk. 


SUP 


2. That whichis addes, ) 

Of thefe, much more rhan'of the Nicene fuper. 
additives, it may be affirmed, that being the exp:i- 
cations of a father of the church, and not of a 
whole univerfal council, they were not neceffary to 
be explicitly acknowledged. Hagyncad. 

An animal, in the courfe of hard labour, feems 
to be nothing bur veifels: fet the fame animal 
continue long in reft, it-will perhaps, double its 
weight and bud: this fuperaddirion is nothing but 


eat. P d AA ' Brown's Bulgar Errours. 
AE aI, pi aJ Ele 4 MF SUPERCONSEQUENCE. mf. [ fuper and 
ens, Lat.) the i ; Gfance of| m/eruence.] Remote confequence. 
3; Coming to the increale or allikance Not attaining the deuterofcopy, and fecond in- 
fomething. tention of the words, they omit their fuperconfe- 


The foul of. man may have matter of triumph, 
when he has done bravely. by afeperaducnicnt affitt- 
ance of his God. More. 

a. Coming unexpectedly. 

Yo SUPERA NRUATE. vu. a, [ fuger and 
annus; Latin.] To impair or difqualify ; 
by ageor length of life. | 

$f uch depravities be yetlalive,’ deformity need | 
‘not defpair, nor will the eldeft hopes Beever fuper- | 
armuated. Breen. ; 

When the facramental teft;was put in execu- | 
tian, the.juftices of peace. through, Jreland, that 
had laid Gown their commiffions, amounted only 
to a.dazen, and thofe of the loweft fortune, and 

` {ome of them fuperarmated. Swift. | 

To Sù pira nNvuATE. v.n. iTo laft be- 
yond the year. - Not in ufe.. 

The dying’of the'roets of plants that are annual, | 
is by the over-expence of the fap into ftalk and! 
leaves; „which being prevented, they will fuger-' 
annwate. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Surerannua’ rion. n. fe [from /uper- 
annuate.} The ttate "of ‘being difqua- 
tified by years. 

SUPERB. «adj. { fuperbe, Fr. Juperbus, 
Lat.} Grand; pompous ; lofty ; au- 
gut; ftatcly ; magnifcent. 

Sure nB-Liny. aif. (methonica, Lat.) A 
flower. | 

Supe'rpsty. adv. [from superb.) In a 
fuperb manner. 

SUPERCA RGO. » f: ( fuper and, cargo.) 
An-officer.in the fhip whofe bufinets is 
to manage the trade. 

I orty wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, fupercargees, Tharpers, and a 6 
tpe. 

SurERcELE STIAL. adj. [ fuper and celej- 

> vidl]. Placed above the firmament. 

I dare not think ‘that any fupercelcfial heaven, 


quences and coherentes. Brien. 
SUPERCRE SCENCE. 7./, [ Juper antere- 


ther growing thing. 

Wherever it’ growcth**it ‘maintains a regular 
figure, like other fupercrefcences, and like fuch as, 
living upon the ftock of others, ‘are termed 'parafi- 
tical plants. Brown's Kulgar Errours. 

SUPERE MINENCR, 

SUPERE’MINENCY. J éminxeo, Lat.} Un- 
common degree of eminence ; eminence 
above others though eminent. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England and metropotican, has a faper- 
eminency, and even fome power over'the archbishop 


of York. Ayl ffe's Parergon. 
SUPERE MINERT,. adj. [ fuper and emi- 
nent.| Eminent in a high degree. 

As humility, is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo’ 
the teftification ese by fuch effcétual acknow- 
ledgments not. only argueth a found apprebenfion 
of his fuperemizent glory and majefty before whom 
we ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for fecurity againit our unthankful- 
nefs. . | Hokers 

SUPERE MINENTLY. dadu. [from fuper- 
eminent.) In the moft eminent manner. 
To SUPERE’ROGATE, v. n. [Juper. and 

erogatio, Lat.] To do more than duty 
requires. 

So by an abbey's skeleton of late, 

J heard an eccho fupcreregate 7 
Through imperfeétion, and the voice reftore, 
As if the had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Cicaveland. | 

Ariftotle acted his own inftruétions, and his ob- 


SUPEREROGA TION. mi fo [from fuper- 


co, Lat.] ‘That which grows upon ano- j- 


n. f. [ fuper and! 


fequious fetators have fupererogatcd in obfervance. | 
Glanville’s Scepfis. | 


erogate.| Performance of more than duty | 


SUP 
extrefeence.| Something» fuperfluoufly 
growing. ARAE PR 

As the cfear feparated pe preemie faifeg nn 

I rubbed the fuperexcrefcence of fi th with, the vi- 
‘triol tone . : ernn. 
To SUPERFE TATE. Ve n. [ fuper and fæ- 
tisy Lat.] Torconceive after ‘conceprion. 
The female brings forth twice in one month, 

and forts {aid ro fuperferare; which, faith Ariftotle, 


- ig becaufe her cggs are hatched ‘in her ane after 


another. | Grew's Mufaurs 
SUPERFETA TION: na J. [ Juperfetation, 
French ; from juperfesate.} One `con- 
ception following another, fo that both 
„are in the womb together, but came not 
to their full time for delivery togdther. 
Dar: tee Quincy. 
Sapfo muft be’by abundance of fap in the 
bough that putteth it forth. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 
If the fuperfetotion be made with confiderable 
intermiffion, the latter mott commonly becomes 
abortive ; for the firt being confirmed engroficth 
the.aliment from the:other. a Browne 


Su’pernice. n.f. [/uperficies Fre fupofi- 


cies, Lat.} Outfide ; furface. 
"I Then if it rife not to the former height — 
Of /uperfice, conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 
SUPERFICIAL. adj. [ fuperficiel, French, 
from /uperficies, Latin.] 4 
1. Lying on the furface; not reaching 
below the furface. 4) 

That, upon the /uperfcial ground,’ ‘heat and 
moifture caufe putrefaction, in England is found 
Dot true. : i i Bacon 

From thefe phenomena feveral have concluded 
fome gencral rupture in the fuperficial parts of the 
earthen Suerte tl ý  « Burnet. 

There is notone infideliliving foiridiculousias to 

“pretend tu folve the phenomena of fight, or cogi» 
tation, by thofe flecting /uperficiul films of bodics. 
i Bentley» 
2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething, 
This Juperficial tale 

Is*but a preface to her worthy praife. 

; _. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
3. Shallow; not profound; dmactering, 
not learned. ) 

Their knowledgeis fo.very faperficial,, and fo 
ill-groundzd, that it is impoffible forethem itoide- 
fcribe in what confits the»beauty.of thofe works. 

l a A Dryden, 
SUPERFICIA LITY. ‘naf [from fuper- 
ficial.) ‘The quality of being fuperficial. 


By thcferfalts the colours of *bodies ‘receive dt- 


or whatfoever elfe, not himfeif, was increate and 
eternal. Raleigh. 
(Many were for fetching down I know not what 
fupercelePial waters for the purpofe. 
Woodward s Natural Hiftery- 
Supercue’ry. n. /. [An old word of| 
French origival.] -Deceit ; cheating. 
SUPERCYLIOUS, adj. [ from /upercilium,| 
Latin.} Haughty ; dogmatical 3, dicta- | 
torial; arbitrary; defpotick.;..ever-| 
bearing. 
Thofe who: areggne while courteous, within al 
{mall timeiafcer are fo fupercilious, ficree, and ex- 
eceptious, that they are hort of the true-character 
et friendthip. Sourbh. | 
te Several p a p eriucks will treat an ‘author 
with ithe, greateft:contempt, if he fancies the oldi 
Romans wore a girdle. Adidifon. 
Surercrtrousry, adv. {from fupercili- 
ous) Haughtily ; dogmatically ; con- 
temptuoufly. 
He, who was.aspun@ual man in point of ho- 
nour, ‘received Py addiels Jupercilisufly enough, 


requires. grees of luftre or obfcurity, fuperficiality or profun- 
There is no fuch thing as works of fupereroga- | dity | ie ae Se 
tion ; no man can do more than needs, and is his} SUPER FI‘CIALLY. adu. [from Jupaf- 
duty to do, by way of preparation for another world. ahs ] 
Tillotfon. ý l 
; p i ; 
SuPERE’ROGATORY. adj. [from /uper-| 1. On the furface; not below the furface. 


2. Without "penetration ; without  clofe 
heed. 

Perfpefive hath been with fome diligence ìn- 
quired ; a3 the nature of founds in gencral hath 
been fuperficially obferved.  Bacen's Nat. Hifiary. 

a eye fo fuperficially farveys | os 
Thefe things, a8 not to mind from whence they 

grow a 

Deep under ground. Milton's Paradij: I.0f. 

3. Without going, deep 3, without fearche’ 
ing to the ‘bottom of things. 

You have faid well; 7 
But on the caufe and queftion now in hand 

Have gluz'd but /uperficially. y 

Shakelpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Ihave laid down fuperficiully my prefgnt thoughts. 

y Dryden. 

SUPERFI G2ALNESS. n. S. [from /uper/- 


cial 
1. Shallow- 


crogale.} ` Performed beyond the ftrict 
demands of duty. | 

Supercrogatory fervices, and tao great benefits | 
from fubje&ts to kings, are of dangerous confe- | 
quence. 1 Howel. 

SUPEREXALTA TION. nefe [uper and 
exalt]. Elevation above. the. common 
rate. à 

In a fuperexaltation, of courages »they ‘feem asi 

greedy of death as.of victory. Holyday.| 

SuPERE’XCELLENT. adj. [/uper’and ex- 
cellent.) Excellent beyond common de- 
grees of excellence. 

We difcern not the abufe; fuffer him to.perfuade 
us that we are as gods, fomcthing fo/uperexcel- 
lent, that. all muft. reverence and adore. j 

Decay of Piety. 
SUPEREXCRE SCERCE. A. f. [/uper and] 


Ss. uIP 


r. Shallownefss pofition or the furface. 
z. Slight knowledge; falfe appearance ; 
* fhow without fubitance. 
` SUPERFICIES. n.f- [Latin.] Outfide; 
_furtace;,fuperfice. 6. ee 
> re on Ler Jupaficies ftretch'd his line. Sandys. 
“A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle; 
‘to come cut fom ther i ¢ the painter muf,’ 
In refpectof the light and.thadows ‘of his figurcs,, 
give them more relievo. ~” 7) “Dryden. 


o : 


SRRERGI 

nently fire., i | 

| Some, by this journey of Jafon, underftand the' 
“myftery of the philofopher’sftones to which allo. 
other sheet chymifts draw the twelve labours of 
Herculess em LE ftrange. 
“If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it be- 
tween a candie and your eye, to be very.tranfpa- 


rent, itumay be called fuperfae. Mort. Hufbandry.| 


SUPERFLU ENCE: n. f. [/uper and fluo, 
Latin.] - More*than is neceflary. 
| The jugerfiuence.of »grace is ordinarily propor- 
tioned to the faithful. difcharge of former trusts, 
making ufe,of the foregoing {ufcient grace. 
awn" fei Hammond. 
SuPERPLUITANCE.| n. f. [/feper and 
fiuito, Lat.]. The a& of floating above. | 
Sperma ceti, which is a /uperfiuitance on the fea, 
is not the fpermofa whale. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


SurERFLUITANT.« aaj. [fuperfluitans, 
Lat.] Floating above... (Maen | 

A chalky earth, beaten and-fteeped in water, af. | 

~ fordeth a cream or fatnefs on the top, and a grofs. 
fubfidence at the bottom : out of the cream,-or fa-} 

_ perfiuitance, the fineft difhes are, made; out of the 
refidence, the coarter. Brown. ; 


SUPERFLUITY; n. fe [ fuperfiuité, Fr. 
from fuperfiuens.] “More than enough ; 
plenty beyond ufe or neceffity. Not in. 

IC. i 

Having thisşway> eafedizrhe church, as they 
thought, of fuperfuity, thefkent on till they had, 
plucked up even thote things whichialfo had taken, 
a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

They are as fick that furfeit wich too much, as 

- they chat ftarve with nothing; therefore it is no 

méan. happinefs to be feated in the mean: fuper- 
fiuity comes fooner by white hairs, but competency 
lives longer Shakefpeare. 
A quiet mediocrity is Rill to be preferred before 
a troubled fuperfluity. Suckling. 
Like the fun, let bounty (pread her ray, 
And fhine that fuper fluity aw.y. Pepe. 
Supe RELUOUS, adj. [ Juper and fluo, Lat. 
JSuperfiu, Fe.) Yxuberant; more than 
enough; unneceffary; offenfive by be- 
ing more than fufficient. 
I think ic fuperfiuous to ufe any words of a fub- 
ject fo praifed in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sida. 
When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the 
end which gave it being, the continuance of it 
muft then appear fuperfluous. Hosker. 
Our faperfiucus iacqueys and our peafants, 
Who in unncceffary ation {warm 
About our fqoares of battle. Shakefp. Herry V. 
A proper title of 1 peace, and purchas'd 
At a fuperfiuous rate. Sbake/peare. 
As touching the miniftring to the faiats,. it is 
Sepepfuous to write. 2 Corin. ix. 16 
orace will our fuperfluéys branches prune, f 
Give us new rules, and fet our harps in tone. 


R efeon:mon, 


i 
| 


- 


— 


i If ye know, 
Why ah ye, and fuperfluous begin 
Your meffage, like to end as much in vain? | 
a? i Milton. 
His confcience chear'd'him witha life well fpent, 
His,prudence a fup-rfluous fomething lent, 
Which made the poor who took, aud poor who 
gave, content. ' arte. 


R FINE. adj. [faper and fine.) Emi- 


SUP 


Supe’arevousness. x. /. [from fuperfu- y 


cuss} ~The flate of being fuperflucus. 
Su’PER PLUX. n /. [uper and fluxus, Lat.] 
Thatwhich ismore than is wanted. 
~ Take phyfick, pomp; 
Expofethyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may ft hake the /uperjiux to them. 
l l igs Shakefpeare. 


Su PERAHU MAN. adj. [uper and humanus, 


Lat] Above the nature or power ol 
man... sou : 
SUPERIMPR2GNA TION. 7t. j. [/uper and 

impregnation. | Supercouception ;* fuper- 

fetations. s jis 4) | 
SUPERINCUMBENT. adj. [fuper andjin- 
cumbens, Lat.) Lying on ‘the*top of 
fomething elfe. | 
Ic is fometimes fo extremely violent, ‘that it! 
forces the ,fuperincumbent ftrata; breaks” them, 
throughout, and. thereby perfectly undermines andi 
ruins tbeir foundations. Woodward. 


To Su PERTNDU CE. v. a. [uper and in- 


duco, Latin: ] 
1. To bring in as an addition to fomething 
elie. | 

To fuperinduce any \virtue upon. a.perfon, takei 
the «living jcrcature in. which that virtue is moft 
eminent. Bacon. 

Cutlom: and..corruption fuperinduce upon us a 
kindof neceffity of going on as we b:gan. L'E/?r. 
s Father is 4 notion fuper induced to the fubftance or 
man, and reters only tosan a& of that thing called 
man, whereby he contributed to the generation of 
one of his own kind, letyman be what it will. 

i ; - Locke: 

Long cukom- of finning Juperinduces upon the 
foul new and abfurd defires, like the dittemper of 
the foul, feeding only upon filth and corruption. 

"E Mk A South. 
2. To bring on a8 a thing not originally 
belonging to that on which it is brought. 

Relation is. not contained in the real exiftence 
of things, but fomething extraneous and fuperin- 
duced. Locke. 

“In children, favages, and ill-natured ‘people, 
learning not having eaft their native thoughts in- 
to new moulds, nor, by juperinducing foreign doc- 
trines, confounded thofe fair charaéters nature had 
written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

SUPERINDU CTION. a./. [from /uper and 
induce.) The act of {uperinducing.» * 

A good inclination is but the firt rude draught 
of virtue; the fuperinduGion of ill habits quickly 
ezfaces it. South, 

SUPERINJECTION. 2. f. [ fuper and in- 
je@ion.] “An inje€tion fucceeding an 
other. =" Dia. 

SUPERINSTITU TION. n. J. [/uper and 
inflitution. In law.] -One inftitution-up- 
on another; as if A be initituted and ad- 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B 
be, inftituted, and admitted by the pre- 
fentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTEND. v. a. [fuper and 
intend.) To overfee; to overlook; to 
take care of others with authority. 

The king will.appoint a council, who may fuper- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what 
concerns the colonies. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

This argues’ defign, and a fuperintending wifdum) 
power and providence in this fpecial bufinefs of 
food. Derbam. 

Angels, good or bad, muft ‘be furnithed with 
prodigious knowledge, to overfee Perfiaand Grecia 


of old; or if any fuch fuperinsend the affairs of 
Great Britain now. Watts. 


SUPERINTE NDENCE. } a. f. [from fuper 
SUPERINTE NDENCY.§ and igsend.}'Su- 


SUP 
periour care ; the.a& of overfeeing witi 
authority. i 
“Such an univerfal fupertntendtncy has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moft midute 
and inconfiderable things. "Southe 
The divine providence, which hath a vifible re- 
fpeét to the being of every man, Ts yet fore ob- 
fervable in its fuperintendency over focieties. Grew. 
An\admirable indication of the divine /uperin- 
tendence and management. Derban 
SUPERINTE NDEN TA. [ /uperintendants. 
Fr. from /uperintend.] One who over- 
looksothérs authoritatively. = 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the fepitin- 

tendeat deity, who hath many more under hime 
Stilling ficete 
The world pays a natural veneration to men of 
virtue, and rejoice to fee themfelves conducted by 
thofe who a& under the care'of a/Supreme Being, 
and who think themfelves accountable’ to the great 


|, Judge and, Superintendent of human altairs.. Addif. 


SUPERIORITY. m /.: [from /uperiour. ] 
Pre-eminence ; the quality of being 
greater or higher than another in any 
refpect. | : 

Bellarmine makes the formal aét.of adoration 
tobe fubjection to a faperiour; but he makes the 
mere apprchenfion of excellency to include.the 
formal reafon of it; whereas, mere exceligncy 
without /uperiority doth not require any fubjectiony. 
but only eftimation. Stilling fleet. 

The pecfon who advifes, docs:in that particular 
exercife a juperiority over us, thinking wus defective 
ity our conduct or underftanding. Aadif. Spedtate 

SUPE RIOUR. adjs [ fupérieur, Fr. /uperiory 
Latin.] ~- i 

1. Higher; greater in dignity or excel- 
lence; preferable or’ preferred to ano- 
ther. — 

In commending another, you do yourfelf right; 
for he that you.commend is tithex feper ing tojycu 
in that you commend, orvinferiour : if he, be in- 
feriour, if he be to be commended, you much. 
more: if he be /uperiour, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much lefs glorious. Bacon. 

Although fuperior to the people, yet not fuperior 
to their own voluntary engagements once pafied 
from them. T, lore 

Heaven takes part with the oppreffed, and tyrants 
are upon their behaviour to a fuperior power! 

DL Efirangee- 

Superior beings above.us, who.enjoy perfe& hap- 
pinclss are more {teadily determined in their choice 

_ of good than we, and yet they are not lefs happy or 
leis free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs atmen of far fuperior underftandings 
to his, for not being as well drefied as himfelf. 

Swifts 

2. Upper ; higher locally. l 

By the refraction of the fecondprifm, the breadth 
of the image was not increafed; butiits fuperior 
part, which in‘the firf’ pri(m fuffered the’ greater 
refraction, and appeared violet.and blue, did again 
in the fecond prifm fuffer.a greater refraction than 
itstnferiour part, which appeared red and yCeow. 

Newton's Optickse 


3. Free from emotion or concern uncon- 
quered. 
From amidft them forth he pafs'd; 
Long way through hoftile {corn ; which he fuftain'd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Mutton. 
Here paffion*fieit felt, 
Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superior and unmov'd. Miltca. 
There is not in eartha fpe€tacle more worthy 
than a great man fuperiour to his fuffering>. 
_ Addifon’s Spefatcr. 
SUPERIOUR” m /. One more excelient 
or dignified than another. 

Thofeunder the great nfhicess of ftate have more 
frequent opportunities for the excrcife of heevo- 
lence thag their /uperiours. Jddifon’s S-¢Patar. 

SUPER- 


a 


SUP 


SuPedua TION: n. S (fuperlatis, Latin.] ;Su PER wat a TION Andy 


Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or 
propriety. 

There are words that as much raile a ftyle as 
others canideprefs itis faperlaticn and overmuciinels 
amplifies : it may be above faith, butmut above a 
mean. Ben Fonfon. 


SUPERLATIVE. sadje [ fuperlatif, Fr. 
oe eal: Latin. ] 

. Tnvplying or exprefling the higheft de- 

shy 

It isian ufval way to give the Juperlative unto 

things of eminence; and, when a thing is very 

great, prefently to define it, to-be the greateit of all. 

Brown’: Viigar Errourss 

Some have-aviolent and turgid manner of talk- 


ing and thinking; they arealwars imextremcs, and ; 


pronounce concerning every thing in thefuperlarive. 


Watts.: 


2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 

The high court of partiament in England isifa- 
sptherlateve. Ban segiduiceto Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon, among tt miracles į, bē- 
caufe they feem to exceed the Rrength of human 
nature ; ‘and I may do the like of fuperiatice and 
admitable holinefs. 
The generality of its reception is with many the 
perfuading argument of its fuperlariee defert ; and 

common judges meafure excellency by numbers. 
Glenaillce 
Ingratitude’ and compaflion*never cohabit in the 
fame breat; which *fhews the feperlattue malignity 


of this vice, and the bafenefs of the mind in which] 


it dwells. | South. 
SUPE RLATIVELY. »adv, [from fuperla- 
ore 


. In a manner of fpeech expréfing the 


"higher deg deg ree. | 

fhall not fpeak faperlatively of them ; but that 
I may truly fay, they are fecond to fone in the 
Chriftian wor'd. l + Bacon. 


e. In the higheft degree. 


Tiberius was bad enough in his youth 3, but fu- 


perlatively and monftroully fo in ‘his old age. Scurb. 
The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently 

glorious, fuperlatia-cly powerful, wife and good, Cre- 

ator of all things. Bentley. 

SUPE RLATIVENESS., w«,/. [from /uper- 
lative.]. The ftate of being in the higheft 
degree. 

SUPERLUNAR. "Adj. (uper and luna; 
Lat.) Not fublunary ; acá above the 
moon; not of this world, 

The mindy i in metaphyficks, ata lofs, 
May .wandcr in a wildernefs of mofs ; 
The head that turns at fuperlunar things, 
Pois’d with a tail, may fleer on Wilkins’ yis 
opes 
Supe’RnaLs adj. [\fupernus, Latin] 
1. Having an higher pofition; locally 


above us. 
By heaven'and earth was meant the folid mattce 
Tid fubftance, as well’of all thesheavens and:orbs 
fupernal, ax ot the globe of the earth, and waters 
which.covered it. Rakigh. 
2. Relating to things above; placed a- 
bove;.celeftial; heavenly. 
That fupernel Judge that ttirs. good, thoughts 
In any breaft of {trong authority, 
To look into the blots and itains of right. Sak. 
He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged meflengers,., » 
On errands of fupernal grace. Milton. 
Both glorying to have "fcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own récover'd ftrength, 
Not by the fuff’rance of fupernal pra`re © Milton 
SUPERNA’TANT. ` adj. [ fupernatans, 


Latin.] Swimming above. 

Whilf the fubftance continued fiuid, I could 
o fhakeit with sab Peeters menftruum, without 
making between them any truc Union. © ~ Byle. 


Baton. 


SU P 


(from fupsrnaito, 
Latin.) ~ The ad of liwimmina on the 
top of any thing. 

‘Vouching the fupernatation of bodies, take of 
aquaturtis two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, 
the diffolution will not bear a flint ds big as ainut- 
meg- Bacon's NariralHifióry. 

Bodies are d: eeeused b y Jepernatation, as. tloue- 
ing on waters for chryttahwill_ fink  ingwater,.a* 
carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderofity shan 
the {pace of any water it “doth occupy j and will 
therefore only twins in molten metal and quick? 
tilvcre Browns Vulgar Ervours. 


SUPERNATURAL. adj. [fupecr.and nua | 


tural.) Being above the, powers ,of :na- 


türe. ™> i 

There, refteth aa al aa way unto falvation, or, 
if any, then furely a way which is fu crratural, a 
way which could never have entered into the heart 
of a man, as much as once to conce’ve or imagine, 
if God himfelf “had not revealed ‘ic €xtraordina- 
rily ; for which caufe we term it the’my#ery ofe- 
cret way of falvation. s Hoer. 

“When fupernateraldutes'are neccffarily exdted, 
natural are not rejcted as need!efs, Hocker. 


The underftanding js, {ecured by the periegtion 


of its own nature, or by fuperfatural afitance. - 


Fillotfon. 


No man can) give any rational account how it 


is poffible that fuch a gencral fuod fhould come, 


by any natural means. And if it be fupernartural, 


that grants the thing I am‘proving, namely, fuchd 
a fupreme being as'can alter the courte of natures | 
Wilkins 


_ What mifts of providence are thefe, ul 
Through which we cannot fee? 
So faints by fupernatiiral power iet free™ i 
Are left at iat in martyrdom to die. 


tural.) In a manner above, the courle or 


_ power of nature. “+ 

The Son of God, came to do every thing in! 
miracle, to love fupernaturaly, and to pardon, infi- 
nitely, and even to lay down’ the ‘Sovereign Shite 


he alfumed the Saviour. "South 
SUPERNU MERARY. ad). ise A 
French; Juper and numerus, Lat.}, Be 


ing above a tiated, a neceflary, an ufual, 


or a round number. 
Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary l 

To my juft number found ! Milton” s Paradife Loft. 
In fixty-three ycars these may be loft eighteen’ 


* days, omitting the intercalation of one day every }) 


fourth year, allowed for this,quadrant or fix hours 
fupernunicrary. Brown. 
The odd or fupernumcrary fix hours are not ac- 

counted in the three years after the leap year. 
Holder. 


Belides oceational ands /upernumerary \addreilesy,}, 


Hammond's certain, perpetual returns exceeded Da- 
vid's feven times a-day. Fell. 
The produce’of this"tax is adequate'to the fer- 
vices for which itis deGgned, aodithetadditional 


tax ia proportioned to the jupermumeraryexpence this} 


ycare Addijen's Freekolder 
' Antiochus began to augmentthis fleet; but the 
Roman fenate orderedyhis fupernumerary veilels to 
be burnt. — . Arbuthnor, 
A fupermumerary € canon is one who docs not Te- 
ceive any of the, profits or emoluments of the’ 
church, but only lives and ferves thereon a future 
expectation of fome prebend. e Mylife 
SU'PERPLÄNT. n.f. [ fuper and plant. J A 
plant growing upon another plant. 
No Juperplant isa formed plant but mifletoe. 


Bacon. 


Su PERPLUSAGE. 7. h [Juper and plus; 
‘Latin. ] Something more than enough. ` 

After this there yet remained: a Juperplujage for 

the aflittance of the neighbouring parifhes. = Fe/I, 


To SUPERPONDERATE, V, A. [ fuper and 


pondero, Latin.] To weigh over and 
above. Dia. 


a iik 
SUPERNA TURALLY.adv. [from fuperna { 


4 kl aia learn-of my exper’ sence, not by talk, 


SU P> 


SUPERPROPO'R TION. Mf [| pre- 
porrie, Eat.) Overplus otg pórilon. 
No defe@ ot velacity, which readires as great a 


fupsrprép wicn in phe ee can be overcome inaa 
‘ He sal n _# Digry. 
SUPERP URGAT IONS m LO fiuperparea- 
“tion,” ‘French; “fuper and Purgation: J 
More pargation than enou ó 
"Phere happening a fupeepeirgaricn, | diena the 
repoating of that purge. » == Wileman Surgery. 
SuPemrerLExions w fy [Jupe and re- 
fresin: ]" Reflexion of an image reflected. 
* Bites one gla before and-@notherbehing, you 
fhal) {ce the glafs-kehind withithedmagewithin the 
glats-oetuie, ee chegialsbeforein that, and 
divers fuch juperneflexions, stiil the (pecica fpeciei 
atdalt dice bacon's Natural ll 
SUPER SA ÈUENOY: my [fuperrand falio, 
Latin. “Whisowerevbetter written /uper- 


i filiency.) "T he. act of leaping supon any 
thing, © ~* 

_. Their coition by papa lenca tile that, of 
horfes. Browne 


To Screrscri BE. dua. [fiber and Merido, 
Lacns]) To infcribe. upon the top.or oute 
süde. ; rd. 


. Fabrett)andothers: ‘believes, thata pa theewo For- 
tunes w only meant in general the goddeis who 


weber yy 


behalf an ancient m » fupercrib tt Add. 


SUPERS CR IÍRTION. nfs Liiva jane pr. 
igs Latin.) ©. +o fa ; 
The a&t of fuperfcribing.. w: 
2iThat whiebvis written-on thetop Gout: 
fidew st tite guti- Binge 


Doth this churlith Juperfeript’ ‘ow pa 2 ? 


Sentenh he ad alteration in goo 
sig Cr i Terry Vv I, 
Read’ me the! uperfeription yee e.letters; 4 
know not which is which. Sbakejpeares Tiron. 
No fuper/criptions,of fame, 
Of honour or good name.) L Suckling. 


* How counterfeitya coin they are who friends 
Bear in, tneis, p fuper scriptions in profperoua days 
wy They fwarm,,bue in adveric withdraw, their head. 
Milecr. 
„i Atis enough faa 8 ent 
d Mosebonauad be with Superferipticn 4 fasi 
“Of the fole,lady, wio had ew: tto move _ 
The great Northumber za wh Waller. 
sy SUPERSEDE. a. [ juper and Sedeo, 
Latin.} „Tomake: void or. 1 aoe 
by fuperiour power ; ¿to 
§»Paffion, is the E Gr ind, and 
i therefore in its prefent workings not Lontrodlable 
by reafon, for as, much.as the proper cffe& of it 


. fon. r "FSonth. 
An. this genuine acceptation of chance, nothi ing 
is fuppofed that can Spee pi known laws of 
“natural motione 1 Benticy. 
SUPERSEDES. x. / [In law}. Is a writ 
which lieth in divers and fundry cafes ; 
in all. which it fignifiesa command or 
» requett to flay or forbear the doing of that 
which in appearance of lawswere to be 
done, were it not.for the caule : whereup- 
on the writ is granted: torexample, a 
man_regularly is to have furety'ot peace 
againft him of whom he will {wear that 
he is afraid; and. the jultice. required 
hereunto cannot deny -him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound torthe"peace, in 
chancery or elfewhere, this writ lieth to 
itay: the juttice from doing i which 
otherwile he might not deny. ` Cow/e. 
The 


fent profperity rajati 1S, and brggace i in their” 


is, for the iag to Juperjede the. workings of rca- * 


——_ o 


~, i 


_oghath afforded, it.ajuperjedeas from takers and pur- 


SUPERSTITION. 


2 


1. Unneceffary fear cr {cruples in religion 3. 
i£ obfervance of. unneceflary and. uncom- 


With /nperfiitions and traditions taint. 


"SEP 
baT heifir Jitanceofthisicountyafrom- the eourt 


CjourSe i Carew. 
ERSE RVICBABLE..adj. [ Juper and 
Jerviccable.} Over officious; more than 
is neceffary or required. | 
A glals-gazingy fuperferviceable finical rogue. 
- Shak:fpeare. 
. ne fe [ fuperftition, Fr. 
Juperjlitio, Latin. } 


_manded rites or practices ; religion with- 
‘out morality. > 
A rev'rent tear, fuch fuperfiition reigne 
Among thé rude, ev’n'then potfefs’d the (wains. 
o Sram Dryden. 
. Rite or pra&ice proceeding from fcru- 
pulousor timorous religion. [n this fenfe 
They the truth 
Mikon. 
lf we had a religion that confifted in. abfurd 
fuperfitions, that bad no regard to the perfection 
of our nature, people might well te glad to-have 


SUPERSTRU CTLYE. 


SUP 

UPERSTRU crion, n. f. [ fiom, fuper- 
firu&.) An-edutice raifed on any thing. 

l want not to improve the houourof the living 
by impairing that of the dead; -and my own pro- 
feon hath taught me not to crect new fuserfruc- 
tiong upon-an old ruin. Denk ar. 
adj. (from fuper- 
fru&.} Beit upon fomething elfe, 

He that is fo fure of ‘his particular eleétion, as 
to refolve he can never fall; muft receffariiy refolve. 


that what were drunkennefs in another, is not fo ins 


him 3 and nothing but the removing his fundamen- 
tal error can refeue him from the juperfirudive, be 
it never fo grofs. Harmord. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE. 2. f. [ /uper and 


frudure.) That which is raifed’or built 


upon fomething elfe. 
He who builds upen the prefert, huilds upon the 
Narrow compafs of a point; and where the foun- 
dation is fo narrow, the /uperfirvézure cannot be 
high and ftrong too, Soath, 
Purgatory was not known in the primitive 
churchs,and is a /uperffrufure upon the Chrift an 
religion. Tillot/on. 
You have added to your natural endowments the 
JuperfiruSures of Rudy. 


SUP’ 


\Supina’rion.a/. [Jupination, Fr. froni 


Jupino, Lat.] The act of lying, or ftate 
of being laid, with the face upward. 


SUPYNE. odj. [ fupinus, Latin J 
t. Lying with the tace upward : oppofed 


to prone. 


Uyon thefe divers pofitions in man, wherein tke 
fpine can only be ‘at right lines with the thigh, 
arife thote remarkable poitures, prone, fupire, and 
erect. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

At him helanc’d his'fpear, and pierc'd his breait ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock*'d his head, 
And lay fopine; and forth the virit Red. Dryden. 

Whar advantage hath a man by this ere&jon 
above other animals, the faces of mot of them 
being more fupize than ours? Ray on the Creation. 


2. Leaning backwards with expofure to the 


fun. 
If the vine 
On rifiag ground be plac’d, or hills fusire, 


Extend thy loofe battalions. Dryden. 


3- Negligent; carelefs; indolent; drow- 


fy ; thoughtlefs ; inattentive, 
Theie men tutter by their abfence, filence, ne- 


(ome part of their life exeufed from it. Law. A a AEA Se per an gligence, or Tepine seco A King Charles. 
. Palfe religion; reverence of beings not * » Oh per ana w pine amidit our flowing ftore 
3 Bon; 8 Jubjiantial.| More than fubftancial. We thept tecurely. r Dryden. 


Aw Addiéted to’ fuperititions: full/of idle| gy pppyaca’NEOUSNESS. 


SUPERSTITIOUS, adj. [ fuperfitienx, Fr. 


“proper objects of reverence; falle wor- 


no. 


They had certain queftions againft him ef their; 


Juperfitiofus. Latin.) 


fancies or fcruples with regard.to reli-) 
gion. i maka 

At the kindling of the fire, snd lighting of can- 
djes, they fay certain prayers, and ufe fame other, 


~ fuperficines rites, which thew that they honour th, 


fire and the light. Spenfer. 

Have J f 

Reen out of fondnefs fuperfiisiows to him ? 

And am I thus rewarded? = Shahefp. Henry VIM. 

Nature's own work it fema, narure’taughe art, 
And, to a fuperPithas eye the haone | 

Milson. 


Of wood-gods and wosd- nymphs. 
A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine’ were paid, whofe holy hair 


Was kept and Cut with fuperfitlous care. Dryden. 


SUPERVACA’NEOUS. adj. { juperva-' 


caneus, Latin.)  Superftucus ; needlefs ; 


SUPERVACA NEOUSLY. adv. [from the 


adjective.] .Needle(fsly. 
n.f. [from the 


adjeétive.] Need!effnefs. Bailey. 


To SUPERVE'NE. “w n. [ /ipervenio. 


Lat.] To come as an extranecus addi- 
tion. 

His good. will, when placed on any, was fo fixed 
and rooted, that even fup:rvening vice, to which 


he had the greatefl deteitation imaginable, could |’ 


nat eafily remove it. Fall. 
Sach a mutual gravitation can never fupervene to 
matter, unlefs impreffed by a divine power. Bentley. 


SUPERVE NIENT. adj. [ fuperveniens, La- 


tin.) Added; additional. 
olf it were unjuft to murder John, the /uperve- 
mient oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige the 


Supine in Sylvia's faowy arms he lies, 
And all the bufy cares of lite defies. Tatler. 
He became puftlianimous and /upizes and openly 
Wood 


own fu r/ttion. s ARs, xrv. 195) unnecefiary ; ferving to no purpofe. expofed to any. temptation. ward. 
4. Over-nicety; exadtnefs too fcrupulous. ~ Dia. | Su’pine. n? f. { fupin, French; fupixum, 


Latin.] In grammar, a term fignifying 
a particular kind of verbal noun. 


Supi’NELY. adv. [from /upine.] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 


Who on the beds of fin /upinely lie, 
They in the fummer of their age thall die. Sandys. 
The old imprifon‘d king, 

Whofe lenity firft pieas’d the gaping crowd ; 

But when long try‘d, and found /upinely good, 

Like /Efap’s logs they Icapt upon his back: Dryd, 

, He panting on thy breatt fupinely lies, 

While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famith'd 
eyes. Dryden's Lucretiuse 

Wilt thou then repine 

To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 

To lie fupinely, hoping heaven will blefs 

‘Thy Nighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd ? 


a. Over accurate; {crupalots beyond need. 


; y ana A i juror unto it. Brown. Philips. 
Su P ERETI TIOUGLY. adv. [from fuper/fr- That branch of bellef was in him fupervenicnt Beneath a verdant Jaurel’s fhade, £ 
‘tious.} - . to Chriftian practice, and not all Chriftian practice Horace, immortal bard! fupiney laid. Priore 


buile on that. Hammond. 


Superve NTION. s. f. [from /upervene.] 

 ‘Theva&-of {upervening. 

Te SUPERVISE. ©. a. ( fuper'and vifus, 

is Latin.) To overlook ; to overfee; to 
intend. 

Mz Bayle-fpeaks ofthe vexation: of the fyper- 
cfifing of the prefs, in terms fo feeling that they 
move compaffion. i Congreve. 

SupPervi'sor. m/f [from fupervife.} An 
Overfeer; an; infpector; a fuperinten- 
dant. | 

A fepervifor may Ggnify an overfeer of the 
poor, an pres of the cuftomss a furveyor of 
the kigh-ways, a fupervifor of the excife. 

Watt's Logick. 


t. Ina fuperftitious manner; with errone- 
Ods religions "n 
There reigned in this ifland a kiny, whofe me- 
mory of aj] others we moft adore, 19: Super fisiorsly, 
buc as a divine inftrament, 2068. | 
-2. With too much care. 
Neithes of thefe methods fhould lis too (crunt 
loutiy and fuperfivioufly purfued. ` Patts's Legick. 
Fo SuUPERBTRAIN. Veide | 


Supr’neness, n.f. [from /ugine.} 
t. Polture with the face upward. 
2: Drowfinefs ; careleffnefs ; indolence. 

When this door is open to let diffenters in, con= 
fidering their'induftry andiour /apimene/syithey may 
in a very few years.grow to a majority in the houfe 
of commons. ; Swifte 

Supirnity. nefa [from fupine.] 

1. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 

2. Careleffnefs; indolence; thoughtleff- 
nefs. | . 

The fourth caufe of errour is a fupinity or neg- 
le& of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to fee. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SUPPEDA NEOUS. e: [/ub and pes, Lat.] 
Placed under the feet. 

He had flender legs, but encreafed by riding 
after meals ;, that is, the humour defcended upam 
their pendulofity, they having no fupport or fup- 
pidancous Kability. Brown. 

SUPPER. m. /. [ fuper, Fr. See Svur.] 
The laft meal of the day ; the evening 
repaft. - 

To-night we hold a folemn fuppar. Shakepeare. 

Hk - ru 


| Juper and 
_ frain.) ‘Vo train beyond. the just ftretch. 
In We ftraining of a ftring, the further ic is 
* ftrained, the lels fuperPraining gaeth toa note. Ba. 1». 
Jo SUP : CPwaa fiperfrus, 
Juperfiructus, latin.) To build npon any 

© l P, O sons YÉ 
M UT wo naani of: fundamentajsmay be con umived; 
+) Conerfignitying chaz whereonour etcrnal ti iy is m- 
» , «mediataly fi paraded the othe; wheregn wur obe- 
cience to tho aun ef Chritt is founded. Ji.:mmond. 
Tf hie tof fin have not corrupied liie prine 
ciples, the vicious Chrinlian may think’: salona- 
die to reformysad the preacher mayshays to jup:r 


firutd gaos iife upon fuch a foundation. 
mee A mmord `s Furdamentals. 
ta ee tha only prope: bafis on which to fuper- 
rua? fist innocency, and then virtue. 
nI PE TM “Decay of Pity. 
Vox. II. 


How fatisfy’d, my lord ! 
Would you be! /uperwifor, grofsly gapeon? Shai. 

J am informed cf the author and fupervifors of 

this pamphlet. Dryden. 
To Supervi've.vvim [ Jupe and vivo, 
Latin.) To overlive’; to outlive. 

Upon what principle can the fool be imagined 
to be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in na- 
ture will it oot be able to refit and faper vive ? 

Clarke. 


S UP 


I'l to my book : 
For yet, ere fopper-time miuft I perform 
Much bufincfs. < re Shakefpeare" á Tephi: 
Th' hour of fupp comes unearn’d. Milien. 
His phyficians, after his great tever that he had 
in Oxford, required him to cat uppers. Fell. 
SU'PPERLESS. adj. [from /upper.] Want- 


_Ang {upper ;-falting at night. 
Suppate a man's going fuppcriefs.to bed, fhould 
intcqduce him to the table of fome great prince. 
Spelator. 
She eyed the bard, where fupper/ifs helat, 
Ard pin'd, unconfcious of his rifing fate, Pope. 
Yo SUPPLA’ NT. w, as, [ fupplanter, Fr. 
Jub and planta, Latin.] 
1..To trip up the heels. 
His-legsventwining 
Eachoother, till fpp/anted down he fell ; 
A monttrous ferpent on bis belly prone. © \Afiitcn. 
The thronging populace with hafty ftrides 
ObftruG the eafy ways therocking:town) © | 
Supplasts their footfteps; to and fro they -reel. 
Philips. 
2. To difplace by ftratagem ;, to’ turnout. 
Jr is Philoclea_his heart, is fet upon);, it-is) my 


daughter Lbave borne to fuppiant meer» Sidney. 
Uponja jufti furveys take Titus’ part, 
And fo fupplant us for ingratitude. — Shgke/peare. 


3. To diplace; to overpower; to force 
away. : 
LIJF it be fond; call it'a Woman's fear; 
Which fear, if ‘better reafons-<af fepplant, 
Iwill fub{ctibe, and fay pI srs the duke. 
| “ow! Sbakefpeare. 
SufpeAing that the courtier had furplanced the 
friend. Feil. 
4. The fenfe in this paflage feems to be 
miftaken.”' 


For fuch do€trines*as depend merely apan infti- 


tution and the inftru@ion of éthers, men do fre- 
quently idiffer\ buthefrom ‘themfclves' and from one 
another about them} becaufe that-which'can plant, 
can Supplanc. Wilkins. 
SuUPPLA‘NTERS Df, [from supplant: | One 
thatefupplaots sone ‘that ditplaces. | 
SUPPLE. adj: Ayfouple, RAE ] 
1. Plsants\ flexible. 
Thejoints are more fupple to all feats of activity 
Ineyouth than afterwards. Bacon. 
Wilbyedubmit yournecks, and chufe co bend 
The fupple knee? Milton. 
And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With /upple joints, as lively vigour led.’ Milon. 
No'women are’aprerto {pin tinen well than the 
sith, Who-dlabouring little in any kind with tbeir 
hands, haye their fingers more fupple and foft thao 
other women of the'poorer condition in England. 
Temple. 
2. ‘Yielding ;*foft ; not obftinate. 
When we've ftultd 
Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have /uppler fouls 
Lihan in our prieftlike fafts. Shakefpeare. 
Evin Softer than thyown, of, fuppler. kind; 
More exquifire of taftc, and more a mag refin’d. 
Dryden. 
If panifiment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the wil: fupple, it Haba hs the offender. Lockes 
3. Flatcering ; fawning ; bending. 
There is foinething fox fupple and iniinuating in 
this abfurd anoatuzal dodtrine, as makes it ex- 
tremely agreeable to a prince's. car. Addijon. 
4. That which makes fupple. 
~ „Each, part depriv`d of juppie governments © 
Shail Rig, and ftark; and cold appear, like death. 
Shake/peare. 
Ti SUPPLE. va. [from the adjective. ] 
3..Tomake pliant; to make foft; to make 
exible. 
Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and’ fuppled the parts, iy making the paffages 
wider. Temple. 


SUP 

To fupfle a carcafe, drench it in water. Arbutbs 

z.,'To make, compliant. 

Knaves:having, by theiryown impartunate fuit, 
Convinc’d or t led Chem, they cannot chufe, 
But they*muft blab. Shakefpeare's Orbello- 

A mother perfifting till the had bent her daugh- 
ter’s mind, and fı Superd her will, the. only end of 
correction, the eftablifhed her authority thoroughly 
ever after. Locke on Education. 

To Su’pPLe. v. x. “To grow folt; to grow 
pliant. 

The ftones 

Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, Q 
And fuppled into foftnefs as they fell. — Dryden. 

SUPPLEMENT. n. /. [ Jupplement, Fr. 
Supplementim, Latin. ] 

1 Addition to any thing by which its de- 
fects are fupplied. 

Unto the word of God, being in refpect of that 


end) fur which’ God ordained it, perfect, exact, and” 


abfolute in itfelf, we do not add'eafon asa fupple- 
wtent.of any maim or defe@ therein, butvasia ne- 
cefiary inftrument, without which we could not 
reap by the fcriptures perfection chatofruit and be- 
nefit which it yieldeth. Hoker. 
His blood will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteoufnefs.be imputed in fupplemert)to what is 
lacking in ours. Rogers. 
Inftrutive fatire, true to virtue’s caufe ! 
Thau fhining Jupplement of publick laws ! 
2. Store; fupply. ).Notsmufes» 
We. had not {pent 
Our ruddie wine a thip-board ; fupp/ement 


Of large fort each man to-his Erh drew. Chapm. ii > 


SUPPLEMENTAL.) adj. (from /upple- 

SUPPLEMENTARY. § ment.) Additional ; 
fuch as may fupply the place of what is 
loft of wanting. 

Supplemental acts of {tate were made. to, a 
defects of laws ; and fo tonnage. and poundage were 
colle fteg. Clarendon. 

Divinity would not then pafs the yard and loom, 
nor preaching be taken in as an eafier fupplementary 
trade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. 

Decay of Piety. 
Provide his brood, next Smithfield fair, 
With fupplemental hobby horfes; ` 
And happy be their infant courfes. Prior. 
Su’ppLeness. n. f. [ fouplefe, Fr. from 
apple.) 
t. Pliantnefs; flexibility; readinefs to 
take any form. 

The fruit is of a pleafant tafte, caufed by the 
Jetpa and gentienefs of the juice, being that 

ich maketh the boughs alfo fo flexible. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Readinefs of compliance ; facility. 

Study gives ftrength to the mind, converfation 
grace; the firit ae to give itiffnefs, the other fup- 
plenefs. Timple. 

A compliance and ‘fupplencfs‘of their wills, being 
by»a fteady hand introduced by parents, will feem 
natural to them, preventing all occafions of ftrug- 
gling. Nis Locke. 

Su’prLeTory. adj. [from /uppleo, Latin. ] 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 

SÜ PPLETORY. efe [fuppletorium, Lat.] 
That which is to fill up deficiencies. 

That fuppletory. of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
manits conceived fufficient for thofe not* capable 
of an explicit. “| Hammend. 

Su’PPLIANT. adj, [ fuppliant, French. ] 
Entreating ; befeeching ; BE choy 3 
fubmifiive. 

To thofe legions your levy 
: Mutt ibe fuppliare. | Shuke(peare's Cymbeling. 

To bow and fue for grace with fuppliant knee. 

oe) + Milton. 

The. rich grow. fupplianty, aad the paos, prow 

proud t 


Thofe offer mighty gain, aod thefe afk more. Dry. 


Young. 


SUP 


: Conftant to his firk.decrees, ^y » nT 
To bow the haughty neck, and raife the’ fuppliont 
knee. _, Prier. 
Su'PPLIANT. mf. [from the, adjective.] 
An humble petitioner ; one who begs 
fubmiflively. 

A petition from a Florentine I sien 
Vanquith'd thereto by the fair grace and {peech 
Of the poor fuppliant. Spatar 

Hourly, fuitors comes 

The eaft with incenfe, and the weit with gold, 
Will ftand like fuppliants to receive her doom. Dry. 
Spare this life, and hear thy fuppliant’s prayer. 
ryden. 
SU'PPLICAN Ten. f. [from /upplicate.) One 
that entreats or implores with great fub- 

miffion ; jan humble petitioner. 

The prince and peopleof Nineveh affembling 
themfelves a main army of fupplicants; God.did not 
withftand them. Hocker. 

The wile fupplicant, though he prayed for. the 
condit:on he thought.moft defirable, yet left the 
event to God. Rogers. 

Abraham, inftead of indulging the fupplicane in 
his defire of new evidence, refers him. to what, hie 
brethren had. Atterbury. 


To SU’PPLICATE. v. n. { /upplier, Fr. 
Jupplito, “Lat.” from Jupplex.] To im- 
plore; to entreat; ‘to petition fubmif- 
fively and humbly. 4 


Many things a man cannot with any comelinefs 


fay or do; a man cannot brook to fupplicate or bege, 


Bach. 
Thither the kingdoms agd the nations come, 
In Jupplicating crowds, to learn their doom, Mddif. 


SUPPLICA TION m/f » [fepplication; eA 


from /upplicate. | c 
1.. Petition. bumbly delivered ; ; cuteeiity. 
My lord protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we »may deliver our fupplications in the 
quill. ‘Shakefpeare. 
My Metha bows, ‘ 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill fhould 
In fuppli ication nod. Shakefpeare}s Ganis 
2. Petitionary worfhip ; the adoration of a 
fuppliant or petiticner. 


Praying with all prayer and /upplicationy with 


all PegeNstner and fupplicaticnstor all faints. 
oo Ephefans, vión 8. 
Bend thine ear het, Kag 
To fupplication; hear his fighs though mute. Milt 
A fecond fort of publick prayer is, that all in a 
family that are members of it join in their com- 
mon fupplications. Dutyof Man. 
Thefe prove, the, commoa pradtice sof -the|wor- 
fhip of images,in the Roman church; „assto the 
rites of fupplication and adoration, to be 2s extrava- 
gant as among the heathens. Stilling fleets 
We fhould teftify our dependence, upon Gody-and 
our confidence of his goodnelsy, by conftant prayers 
and bepplications for mercy. Tillotfon. 
ToSupPrLy. v.a. i Supple, Lat: /; ppléers 

Fr. 


. To fill up as any tn ME happen. 


Out of the fry of thefe, rakehetl horfeboys are i 


their kearn fupplied an? maintained. . Spenjers 
2. To give fomethiog wanted ; to yels d-; 
to afford. 
“They were princes that had wives, fons, and ne- 
| phews ; and yet all thefe sede youn ‘the í com- 


fort of ifriendfhips " Baten. 
1 wanted nothing forests Ppp Aoma 
l | Nor did the Number ?’eiliehac'hour diek i Bilim 


- To relieve with fomething wanted.’ 
| Aot Although J neither lend nor ‘borrow, 
| Vet, to fuppiy the ripe wants of my fr: fend, . 
Iil break ‘a cuftom. Shak. Meibant if F y irte 
4. To ferve infttad of." Ven 
‘Burning thips the banith'd fun fupply, 
And novlight press put hie which men die. 
lier sto) Walkera 
i Jig To 


a 


SUP 
gae give or bring, whether good or bad. 


y VO ON NGater cafe fopplies > 
Sighs to my bysai a deforvew to my eyes. Prior. 
6. To fill'any room ‘made"vacant. 
: Oe RaW Airis to Sippy our Vacant room. 
Milton. 
The-furr was fers rand Vefper, to fupply * 
Hisrabicnt-beams, ha 
7. ‘To*aecommodate ; to furnith: 
While trees the mountain-tops with thades fupp’y, 
Your honour, ‘name, and praife hall never dies, 
pimeda 2 AX Dryden. 
oY The ‘reception. of light munt be fupplied by Tome 
“open form ot the fabrick. 74 
My dover, turning away feveral old fervants, /up- 


plicd me with! others*from his own-houfe. Sevift. || 


Suppry’. 2:f [from the verb.} Relief of | 


“want; cure of deficiencies. 
I mean that now your abundance may be a fapply 
for their want, thar their abundance alfo may.be a 
“Jupply for your want. 2 Cer. vill, 145 
$ gr from that fund each jult Jupply provides, 
Works without how, and without pomp prefides. 


24 
T3 SUPPORT, v.a. 
sportarts; {cal} / l vu 
1. Tofuitain ; to prop sito bear up. : 
_ Stooping toJupport.cach Mower of tencer, talk. 
pads ee Milton. 
The palace built by Picus, vaft and Proud, 
"Supported by a hundred’ pillars tood. Dryden. 
“The original community of all things appearing 
from this donation of God ; the fovercigaty of 
Adam, built upon his privtedominion, mutt fall, 
not having any foundation to fuppart it. Locke. 
2..To endure-ary 
being overcome. 
Strongly ‘to suttsr'and fupport our pains.’ Milton. 
Could*it thou fuppore that burden ? Milten. 
This fierce demcanour; and his infotence, 
The patience of a god could not fupport. Dryden, 


3- Tovendare; to bear. 
_.._ She foasce-awake her eyes could Keep, 
Unable to jupport the fumes of fleep. Dryden. 
None caii Jupp:rt a diet of ficth and water with- 
out acids, as fair, vinegar; and bread; without Fall- 
ing into a putrid fever. >;=- Arbusbroe. 


4. To fuftain ; to keep’ from fainting. 
With inward confolations recompens’d, 


And oft fupported. 
Support. n.f. [ /upport, 


verb. 
1. Act or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have ofa horfe or fone be 
but the-cullection of thofe feveral fenfible qualitics 
which we find united in'them 3 yet, becaule we 
cannot conceive how they fhould fubfist alone, we 
fappofe them” exi@ing”in and fupported by fome 
common fubje, which fupport we denote by the 
namefubftance, though it be certain we have no 
clear idea of that fuppert. Locke. 

2. Prop; fuftaining power. 

3. Neeeflaries of life. -o 

4-Maintenance ;*fupply. | 

SUPPORTABLE. adj. { Jupportca':, Fr. 
from Jupport.} Tolerable ; to be esidured. 
Te may be obferved that Shakepeare, ac- 
cents the rit fyllable..... i 

pAagreat to ms, as late 5 ands) fappcrtadle 

Tomake thedear lofs,shavek means much wesker 
Than you, may, call: to.comfort you, Saas. Temp. 

Alterations, inthe proje& of oniting Chriftians 
might be very fipportable, ‘as thingsin their own 
nature indifferente l Sei ft. 

L: wih that) whatever part ofi misfortenes they 
muft bear, may be rendered fupportable tovshpin; 

be i l P) Pope. 
SUPPORT ABLE NESS: n.f. { from, /uppore- 
able?) ‘The ftatg of being tolerable, 


` Milton. 
Fr, from the 


SuPPo R TANCE. 
SuPPORT A TION. 


hted up the fky. Dryden. | 


i s a 

SUPPORTER, 7, fÀ 
1. One that {upports. 
Wotton. | 


: Pope. || 
[ /upporter, Fr. fup- | 


| isinva building fet upom /upportcrs. 
3. Suftainer;!:com forter. 


i 
| 


4.° Maintainer; defender: 


thing painful without] | 


SUP 
te fe [from Support.) 


Maintenance ; fup- 
“port,” Both thefe words are obfoleté, 
‘Give fome fupporiarce to the bending twigse, 
; ro. Shakeipcare. 
His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, 
therefore draw for the juppertance of his vow. 
Shuke/peare’s Taelfth Nighr. 
' The benefited fubje@thould render fome final 


portion of his gainy for the Juppcrtation of the | 
Faan: |, Toimaginels tol believe withoit’ exa- 


king's expence. 


[from /upport.] 


You muft walk up by us upon either hand, 
And good fupporters areyou. Shas. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Becaule a relation canfot-be-folinded in nothing, 
and the thingyhere related asjay/upportery or a fup- 
port, is not reprefented to the mind by-any dittinct 
idea. Locke. 


2. Prop; that by which any thing 1s borne 


up from falling. 
More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, 
and fupporterse . Camden. 
The tockets and fupporters of flowers are figured. 
Bacon. 
We fhall be difcharged’of ‘our load; but you, 
that are defigned for beamsyand’/upporcers, ‘hall 
bear. L Effrange. 
Thereisno lofs of room at the bottom, as there 
Mortimer. 


The faints haveta»companion‘and fupporter in 
all their miferies. Scurb. 


The beginning ofthe carl of Effex I muft atri- 
bute in’ great part! to my lord: of Leicefters ‘but 
yetasan introducer or /upporter, not as a teacher. 

3 Wotton. 

Such propofitions as thefe are competent to blaft 
and‘defame any canfe which requires. {och aids, 
and ftands in need of fuch jupporters.  Hammord. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in 
its throne, with pride at its right Rand and cruelty 
atitslef: 5 worthy /upporters of {uch arcigning im- 
piety. ” | South. 

Love was'no more, when loyalty was gone, 
The great jupporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 
5- Supporters, nf, pl. [1a heraldry.) Beaits 

that {upport the arms. 

SuPPOSARLE. adj. [from /uppo/e:}\That 


may be fuppofed. Li 

Invincible ignorance is, in the fargreateft num- 
ber of men, teady to be confronted azainit. the 
neceffity of their believing all the feverals of any 


Jupprable catalogue. Hammond. 
Suprosar. 2. f- [from fuppofe.} Po- 
fition without proot ; imagination; be- 
lief. 
3 Young, Fortinbras 
Holding a weak fuppefal of oor worth, 
Thinks our fate \to ibe out of frame... Shakelpeare. 
Littlecan, belookedwartowards the advancement 
of natural, theory, bet from, thofe that are likely 
toimend our profpect: the defect of events, and 
fesfible apygarancesy-duffer us to proceed no fut= 
ther towards fcjznce, than to impcrit@ gueiles and 
timorpus si.ppojaks. Gianville's Scepfis, Prefac:. 
Wien Mie comes, our tormer fuppyal of fuf- 
cient gra:e3 “as of the preaching of thewWords fand 
Got's callépis utteflyat ancad: Hammond. 
Antereft with: a Jew, never’ oroceeds ‘but upon 
Suppojal at leat of a firm and (ufficient Bottom. y 
Scuth 
Artful men endeavour. to entangle thoughtic{s 
women by bold fuppofa/s and offers. ~~ Clarijja. 
To SUPPOSE. v. a. [fuppofer, Fr. Jup- 
paros Latin. | 
1. Tolay. down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illuftration, with- 
Cut maintaining the truth of the pofition. 
Where we meet with all the indications and cvis 
dences of fuch a thing, as the thing is capable of, 


SUP 


Seppofing ittobe true, it mu needs be very, irra- 
_ tional’to'make any doubt of it. ©. | Withips. 
2. To admit without proof. dT 
Thisig.to be entertained aga firm principla,jthae 
when we have as great aflurance,that.a-thingii:, 
as wey could poifibly,. /uppofize it. weres, we ougbp 
not to make apy doubt ue exiftence. Yillot/on. 
Suppofe fome fó nepiigene that they wil! not be 
brought’ tolear By gentle ways, "yer Tt ‘does not 
thence! follow thar "the rough difctpline’ óf the 
cudgel is to be ufed to all. Locke. 


™ mination.. PVA LIT te es 

Teil falte Edward, thy fuppofed king, A I 
That Lewis of France'istending’overimalketrsa 

13; Sbakefpeare. 

Let not my lordjuppofethat.they have fain all the 

king’s fons; for Amnon only\isflain. o2 Sam. xiii. 

T fuppcjowe fhould compel them toa quick.refuit. 

: Milton. 


4. To require as previous. $ 


This {uppofetb föméthing, without a hag iA 
Ailo 
5. Tomake reafonably fuppofed. ` 
One falfehood always /uppofes another, and ren- 
ders'all you can fay tufpected, Female Quixote. 
6. To put one thing by’ fraud in the places 
| of another. __ hag 
Suppose. x. / [from the verb.] Suppo- 
| fition ;_pofition without proof ;, unevi- 
| denced. conceit. tt wa gA NA 
Wecome hort of our fuppofe folfar, | 
That, after {even years fiege, yet Troy-walls and. 


| ' ; i a Sbakefpéare. * 
Is Egypt's fafety, and the king’s, and your's? 
Fit to be guuitedvon a barefuppofe, sinsi | 


£ 
That he is honett? _ Dryden's Cliomenes. 
SUPPOSER.. xf... [from juppo/e.} . One 
that counterfeits. |: only bid 

Ehou hat by marriage madetthyidaughter!mine, 
While, counterfeit fuppojers.blecr’d thine evnc. s: 

“Sbhakefpeare. 

SURPOSK TION, afè [ fuppofition, Fr. from” 
/«ppyts) Pofitiontaiddown ; hypothefis,; 
Imagination’yet unproved. 5 
In faying he isa good man, wnderftandyme that 

he is futhcicnt; yet his means,are.injuppofiticn. 

Shakefpeare. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden! hairs 

And as a. hed J'iotake thecy,and-there lye; 

Andin that, glorious fugpofrion think ? 

He gains by death, that.habuch, means to die. 

Shake/peare.® 

This:is only an infallibility upon /uppoftion, that 

if a thing be true, itis impoffible to, be falfe. 
Tillot/on. 

Such an original irreG@ible notion is neithcrire- 
quifite upon fuppyition of aDeity, noris pretended 
to by religion. ~ „i Bentleys 

SuprositirT10us, adj..[ from, /uppofituss 
Juppofititius, Latins] io 

L. Not genuine ; pat“ by a ‘trick into’ the 
place or character belonging to another. 

The, deftru€tion of Muftapha was fo fatal to 
Sulyman’s line, as the fucceffion of the Turks 
from Sulyman, is fufpeéted to be. of trange blood ; 
for that Selymus IT.. was thought to be /uppofiti- 
tidus - swe Bacon. 

{tis theif opinion, that no man ever killed his 
father 3» but that, if itMietld ever happen, there- , 
puted tan muft bave been illegitimate, /uppoftitious, ° 
or begattentiniadidtery: Addifon. 

Theres a Latin treatife among the fuppofisitious 
piecesy aleribed to Athanafius. Waterlend. à 

2. Suppofed;; imagindry not real. 

Some alterations on the globe’tend, rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its produétions, than thelr 
deftruction, as all thefe fufprftiticus ones mani- 
fcftly would do. Wucdwards 

SUPPOSITI‘TIOUSNESS. x. f. [from /uppom 
Sititious.| State of being counterfeit. 
Hh 2 Suppo- 


% Uk 


SurrasitlvEny. adv. [ from, /uppof.] 
Upon fuppofition.»s 2:2 te. 


> 


C Tha urieformed) fianer may have‘ fome hope 
Juppoftvely,, if.be do change and repent tthe ho- 
neft penitent may hope pofitively. . „~. Hammond. 
Supro'sutony, 2. f- [Jappofitoire, Fr. jup- 
pofiorium, Lat): Akindof folid clyiter. 
Nothing relieves the headimore than the piles; 
therefore f tories, Of .boncy, aloes, jand rock- 
falt oughe Co be tried. |. | Arbuthnot. 
Jo SUPPRESS. w.a. [ /upprimo, Jup- 
a5 neiies Ss 10 KL O83 J 
prefus, Latin ; fupprimer, French: ] 
3. To crath; to overpower ; to overwhelm ; 
to: fubdue; to reduce from any {tate of 
‘activity or commotion. 
~ Glo'fter would, have armour jout-of the Tower, 
To crown himtlf king, and /uppre/s the princes 
) Shate/peare’s Henry V1. 
Every rebellian, when it is Supprefed, doth, make 
the fubje& weaker, andthe prince ftrongere 
: E as Davies.on, Ireland; 
Sir William. Herbert, with aswell. armed, and 
ordered company, fet tharply upon them, and, op- 
prefling (ome of the forwardeft.of themsby death, 
Jupprefid che refidue by tear. s Heyward. 
3. To conceal ; not totellsinot to reveal. 
` Things not,reveal'd, which th’ inyifible King, 
Only omnifcient, bath juppros’d in. night. Miltcne 
Still the heeds. the name; and this keeps, bim 
ina pleafing fufpenfe; and, in the very clofe of 
her {peech, fhe indirectly meaticns it.. 
~~ o Brome on the Ody fey. 
3..Tokeep in; not to let out. 
Well did't thou, Richard, to /upprefs thy voice 5, 
For, had the paffions of thy heart burft out, _ 
I fear we thould have feen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous fpight, ‘more furious’ raging broils. 
Uv He Wa a Bbakefpeare. 


Surpre’ssion. pik [ fupprefion, Fr: Jup 


Jilly ONO! 


prefio; Lat: from /upprefs.y  , 

1. The a& of {nppreffing. a 

2. Not publication. » acid | 

Ycu »may depend upon ‘a. fuppreffion’ of- thefe 
verfes. Biv y ad Pope. 

Su prre ssoran/. [fron /uppreji.] One 
that fapprefless¢ruthes,.or conceals.) 

To SU'PPURATE:? w a. {from pus paris, 
Lati/eppurer, French.}] To generate pus 
Or matter. _ ~ i 

This difeafe is generally. fatal: if it /uppurares 
the pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly ; where 
it’produceth putrefaction. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To SU'PPURATE. Ven. LO grow, to pus. 

Suppura TION. n.f. [ /uppuration, Fr. 
from /uppurate.} 

1. The ripening or changeof; the -matter 
ofial tamour into ‘pus. 

If the inflammiationbe’ gone’too farstowards a 
feppuration, then it -muft ‘be promoted with fuppu- 
Tativesy and opened by incifion. E Wifeman. 

This great attritian muft producegaygreat) pro- 
penfity to the putre(cent alkaline cq®ditian; of, the 
Huids, and confequently to fuppurations. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The matter fuppurated. 

The great phyfician af fouls, fometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us : fin has feftezed inwardly, 
and he muft lance the impofthume, to let out 
death with the /uppuration. South. 

Su’PPURATIVE. addj: [fuppuratif. Fr. 
from /uppurate.} Digeftive ; generating 
matter. 

Suppura TSON: W. fo [ /upputation, » Fr. 
fupputo, Tsat.) Reckoning ; accounts 
calculation 5 computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year 
arife d)Micultics in carrying on’and reconciling the 
fopputation of time in tong meafures. Holder on Time. 

The Jews faw every day their Meffiah fill, far- 


ther respoved from them ; that the promifes of their 


SU: P 


doltors, about his fpeedy:manifeftations, were falle; 
that the predictions of the prophets, whom, they 
could now no longer underftand, were covered witb 
obfcurity ; that all the /upputations of time either 
terminated in Jefus Chriit, or were without a pe- 
riod. . Wf, 


To Suppu TE. v. a. [from /upputos: Lat. } 
To. reckon 5 to calculate. 

SUPRA. {Latin.] In compofition, figni- 
fies above or ‘before. n Gan 

SUPRALAPSA RIAN. adj:[ fupraandlap- 

SuPRALA PSARY. jus, Latin.] An- 
tecedent to the fall of man. | any 

"The fepralapfarians, with whom the object of 
the decree is bomo conditus, man created, not yei 


fallen; and the fublapfarians, with whom 1¢ is 

man fallen, or the corrupt mals. Hammond. 

SUPRAVULGAR© adji [upra andwuilgar. | 
Above the vulgar.’ wistg i 

None of'thefemotifes can prevail with a man to 
farni himel with japravalgar'and noble quali - 
ties. wh Oe Collide 

Supremacy. #. / [from /upreme. | 
| Higheit place ; highelt authority ; ftate 
of being fupreme. 

No appali may be made unto any onevof highe: 
power; \in’as "muchas ‘the order of ‘your difcipline 
admitteth no ftanding inequality*of courts, no fpi- 
ritual judge to have any ‘ordinary fuperior onmearch, 

| butas many fuprematies as there are parifhes and 
| feveral congregations. Hooker. 
As wevunder heav’nvare fupremesheady’ 14 
| Söp under him, | that/great fupremacy; 
Where we-do-reign, .we will.alone upholds: « 
“eho Shakefpeare’s King Joba. 
l ə clam afham’d thatiwomenir i! 4 
| Should feek for rule, fupremacy, and fwayguu lis 
When they are bound to ferye, love, and obey.. 
pepe eet pal ve Sbakefpeare 
Put to proof his high fupremacys . e yodi] 
Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. 
, » Myton. 
Henry VIII. had no intention to change reli- 
gion: he continued to burn proteftants after; he 
had caft off the pope's fupremacy. s Swift. 
You ‘re form'd by nature for this /upranacy, 
which is granted from the diftinguifhing character 
of your writing. “upd Dryden. 
From fome wild curs that from their matters ran, 
Abhorring the fupremacy of man, .. 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. 
Supremacy of nature, or [epremacy of perfection, 
is to be poffelled of all perfection, and the higheft 
excellency poffible. Waterland. 
To deny him this /upremacy is to dethrone the 
Deity, and give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 


SUPREME. ad). [ fupremus, Latio: } 
1. Highett in dignity; higheft in’ autho- 


rity. It may beoblerved, that /uperiour | 


is ufed’ often of local elevation, buti- 
preme only of intellectual or political: 
As no'man ferveth God, and lovéth'him not; fo 
neither can any man fincercly love God, and‘not 
extremely.abhor that fin which is the higheft degree 
of treafon againft the fupreme Guidesand Monarch 
of the whole world,’ with whofe. divine! authority 
and power. it invefteth others. Hooker. 
' The god of foldiers, i 
With the confert of /upreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs ! © Shak: Coriolanas. 
My foul akes’ 
To know, when two authorities are-up, 
Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 
May enter ‘twixt the gap of both. Shak.Coriolanus. 
This ftrength, the feat of Deity fupreme. Milton. 
The monarch oak, the patriot of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryd. 
2. Higheft ; moft excellent. 
No fingle virtue we could moft commend, 
Whethes the wife, the motber, ox the friend 5 


i 


SUR? 
, Eor fhe,was all in that: Japremedegrees: i5 : 323 
. That,.as Do one prevail'dy,fa,all was thes Drydan 
ts sdf To him both heavin of) (sro of T 
ibe’ The right had. giv’ nyy m ano \o siwi vA 
And his own love oequeath'd fupreae command; —'% 
cath. On oT 


In the higheft degree... d iis sos si 
The ftarving chymistin his. golden views 94 00g 
|! Supremely biefi, the poet in his mufe. — Pope. ` 
Sua. [furs Fr.) In-compofitiony:means 
| súponporover and above, Te Corey 
SuRADDI'TiON. mJ. [ /ur'and ‘addition. 
` Something added to the name... ...« fsi 
He ferv'd with glory and acmir`d, fuccefsyy bi 
So gain`d the furaddition, Leonatus. „Sb: Cymbeline. 
Su’rat. ad. [from Jura, Latin: ] Being 
im the. calf of ‘the leg. © 10s st wore” 
_ _Hewas wounded ‘in the'infide of the calf of his 
leg, into the fara! arterys” " Wifemar’s Surg’, 
SU RANCE ont [from fure.) Warrant ; 
fecurity ; affurance. — | 
Give tome jurance that thou art revenge ; 
Stab ‘them, or téar them on thy chariot wheels. ` 
| | Skakefpeare. 
To SuRBA TE. vea. { folbatir, Fr.) To” 
bruife and batter the feet with travel ; | 
to harrafs; to fatigue. Hols mags 
Their march thcy/continued all chat night, the 
| borfemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
j and others taking many of them behind them ; 
| however,’ they could nor’ but ‘be extremely weary 
and jurbateds tor Dl E (Clarendon. 
| o Chalky` land farbates and fpoilsoxen’s feet. 


Mortimer. 


à : Dd i i Lre eR. 
Supre MELY. adv, [from the adjective] 


Surpe’r. The participle ‘paffive of für- 


| brat; which Spen/er feems to have ufed 
for furbate, i dites os 

nas a “A bear and tyger being met mes 

In cruel fight.on.Lybick ocean wide, 3 

w E fpy ia traveller with feet furber, 

| Whom they iniequatiprey hope to'divide.'* Spear. 
To SURCEA’SE. v. n. [ funviatideerfér, Fr. 
| eef y Late] te inser liet demono 
1. Tobe at-an end; to ftop; to ceafe ; to 
be no longer in ufe or being. si snw 
Small, fgvours will my,prayers, increale seri T 
Granting my fuity you give meall 5 op cos siaa 
And then my prayers muft needs furceafes 

For I have made, your gadhea falle Donne. 
z. To leave off "to praGtife- no longer ; . 

to refrain finally. °°" mj Beive 

To fly altogether from G38, to ‘defpair thar” 
creatures unworthy /fhah® beCablettorobtain any 
thing, ae his Kande and wndcer that pretence; to i7 
| Jurceajefrom prayers, as bootleis or fruitlefs offices, 
were to him no lefs tnjurious than pernicigus to our 
oWn fouls w SITUAS mAN St IBAE Hogker. 
Nor did the Britifi-f{quadtonsynow furceafe) ~ 
| To gall theirjfoessocerwhelmideinn | apePbilips. 
So.pray’d he, whilft añ angel's voice fromyhigh 

Bade bim furceafe to importune;the sky. Hertes 

To SURCEA SE. Vae Fovttop; to put an 
| end to. » Obfolete. © ms et 
All pain hath'end, and every war hath peace 5” 
| But minë no price, nor prayer, may furceafe. : 
pears, bases” 
Surcea’se. ». f. Ceffation ; ftop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, 
if your difcipline were fully planted, even to fend 
out your writs of furceafe unto a’! courts of Eng- 

| land for ‘the moft things bandied’in them.) Hooke. © 
SURCHARGE. n.f. [ Jurcharge, Fr. from 

| the verb.} Burthen added to burthen ; 

` overburthen ; more than. can be well 

borne. toe? gem oc fol 


The air, after receiving a charge; doth «not res 
ceive a furcbarge, or greater, chargeswithilike äp- 
petite as-it doth the firtt. Bacon's Nataral Hfary. 
Aa objc&t of furcbarge or excefs deftroyeth the 
fenfe ; 


= 
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i 


af 


SUR 
fenfe ;_ as thelight of ‘the fun, the eye” a violent 
Gund’? ‘near the ear, the hearing. Bacor.'s Nat. Hif. 
The moralifts mike ‘this raging of a Jion to bea 
furcbarge of one madnefe upon another. L° Eftrange. 
To SORER A RCE. v. a. [Jurcharger, Fr.] 
‘To overload ; to overburthen, 

They” pot upon every portion of land.a_reafon- 
able rent, which they ed Romefcot, the which 

might not sate Ee the tenant or frecholder. 
Spenfer ¢ on Ireland. 
enTamas, wasadrunsea tol Tauris, m hope.to have 


fuddenly furprifed his enemy, furcbarged with the 


pleafuresof forichacity. Krclles’s Hi. oft the Turks. 
More remov `d, l 
Lek heav`n, Júrtbarg'd with potent multitude,. 
Might hap to move new broils. © Milton's Par. Lf. 
“He ceas’d, difcerning ‘Adam with fuch j joy 
Surébarg "dy as Rad, like’griet, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words.) (Miltcn’s Paradife Loft. 
, ¢When graceful forrow in her,pomp appears, | 
Sure dhe is,drefs‘diin Melefinda’s, tears’: 
Your head redin’d,.as hiding grief.from view, 
Droops ‘like a rofe Jercbarg d with morning dew. 
Dryden, 
SURCHA RGER. A. J- [from jurcharge.] 
One that mk es $45 
Suaci nore (jurand cingulum, Lat. | 
1. Avgirth with which the ee is a pee 
upon a horfe. Dogs 
z. The*girdle of à caffock.” 
Jultty he chofe the Jurtirgle ahd gown. Marvel. 


Su°RCLE..m. da [furculus, Lat.] A {hoot ; 
ajtwig); a fucker. Not in generabufe: 

It is ‘annarboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, 

which the tree cannot affimilate, and therefore 

fproutevh noe forth: ini boughs and Jurcles of the 

fame fhape unto tbe,tree. Brown. 

"The balilica dividing into two branches below 

the cubit, che outward fendeth two Jfurcles unto the 

» thumb. Brown. 


Su’racoat. a. fe [ furcot, old French ; fer 
and <oat.} A fhort coat worn over the 
rcft of the drefs.. 

The honourable kabiliments, as robes of ftate, 
parliament-robes, the furcoafiand mantie. Camden. 
The commons were befottcd imexcefs of apparei, 
in wide furcoats reaching to their loins. ~ Camden 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their (words, their fhields, their Surcoats were the 
fame. Dryden. 

Sunn. adj. [ furdus, Latin. ] 

1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

2. Unheard ; not perceived by. the.ear. 

3. Not exprefled by any term. 

Su’rprty. n. f. [from furd.] Desfaefs. 


SURDNU'MBER . 2./, [from jurd and num. 
ber.) That is incommenfurate with unity: 
SURE. adj. [fur, French.] 
t. Certain ; unfailing ; infallible. 
The teftimony of the Lord is furr, and giveth 
wildom unto the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether oursangry foe 
Can give it, or wili cver?. How he can 
Is doubtful; that be never. will, is fure. 
` Milton's Paradife Loft. 
z. Certainly doomed. 
Our cain beyond fea is valued according to th: 
filver in its fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, 
» and.the weightieft is fure to gos Locke. 
3. Confident; undoubting ; certainly know- 
ing. © 
Friar Lawrence met them both ; 
Him he knew well, and guels'd that it was the ; 
But, be’ng mafk' d, he was not fure of ite ~ Shak. 
Let no man feek what may befall ; 

Evil he ‘may be fure. Milton. 
‘The youngeftin the morning are ‘not fare 
That “tll the ete their life they ean secure. 

Dinbam. 


| Why would we tempt the doubtful dye ; agen? 


their. appetites. 


$i gieh eveithis day^has ruin’d. 


_ of aberration, which are fure to be: obfesveds 


| Thou art not firm enough. 


! And cat them under hatches. 


6: Tarde Suse.. 


rs = + 
SUR 
while fore’ of battle, while our wounds are retin, 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of fuccefay, i- ee | 
Sure of a fhace, a ie umpires ¢ of, the peace, Dryden, 
If you find nothing new in the matter, ï am jure 
much lefs will you in the ftyle. Wake. 
Be filent always,"when you doubt your fenfes 
And fpeak, though’ fure, with feeming ‘difiidence. 
Pepe 


. Safe ; firm; certain, paft doubt or, dan- 


ger. To make fure à ìs to fecure, fo as that 


nothing fhall put it out of one’s poffef- | 


fion or power. _ 
Thy, kingdom hall be fure unto thee, after that 
thou fhalt have known that the Heavens do rule. 
Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make fare of the bear, before I fell 
his fkin. L’ Efrange. 
They would make. others» on’ both ere of 
pleafing, in papiezence to inftructions 
i Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
They have a-neater and Juror way tothe felicity 
of life, by tempering their paffions, and reducing 
Temple. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make fure of 
Spain. Temple. 
Revenge is now my joy 5 3 he’s not for ‘me, 
And I"limake furehene’er fhall betor.thee. Dry. 
Icbred) you upto arms, rais’d_ you toypowery 
Ail to make./ure the vengeance of this day, 


| via Dryden's Spanifb Friar’ 
Make Cato Jure, and give up Uticay 1° 
Cafar wilkne’erreiufe:thee fuch astrifles w Addifon. 


They have: reafony to make all. a€tions»worthy 


Atterbury. 
Fi irm; ftable ; ; teady 5 5 “not liable to 
failure: ' 
Thou the garland wear’ fucceffively ; 
Yer though thou ftand'ft more fure than 1 could do, 
Shake “Hinry ly. 
} with your horfes fwift and fure o foot, 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. 
Shakelfpeare’s Macbetb. 
I wrapt in fure bands both their hands and feet, 
Chapman. 
"Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence ; 
‘The fareff guard is innocence. Re|common. 
Partition firm and jure the waters to divide.” 
Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate, principles, men will 
call pulling up the old foundations of knowledge 
and certainty : >I perfuade my(felf that, the, way 1 
have purfued, beihy conformable to truth, laysthofe 
foundations furere Locke. 
To prove'a genuine birth, . 
On female truth affenting faith relies 
Thus, muanife of Fiyht} T build my claim,” 7 
Sarptounded jon afair maternal fame. “Pope's Od. 
CertaintyseoThis .isia 
vicious exprefiion : smote properly, de 
furesr 
Objc@s of fenfe would then devcthatiie the views 
of walls fuchy ‘to be\fure, xha converfed perpetualiy 
with them. Aiterbary, 
Thoegh the chymift:could not calcinerthe caput 
sutrtusm, torobtain its fixed falt; to befurevit mutt 
have: me, Arbutbnor: 


Sure. adv. [ furement,. Prénch.]_, Cer. 


tainly > without doubt; doubtlefs, , It 


is generally without emphafis; and, not- 


withftanding: its original ‘meaning, ex- 
preffes rather doubt than, affertión, 
Something, fure, of fate l 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit, _ * Sbhakefpeare. 
Her looks were Auth’d, and fullen was ber miens 
That fure the virgin góddefs, had fhe been 
Aught but a virgin, -muft the guilt have feen., 
Addifos. 
Sure the queen would wiih him ftill'unknown : 
She loaths, detefts bim, flies his hated U GEA 7 
mit 


SUR ; 
She) poh the whol r bad'author deferves bets 


ter ufage than a bad cinched rOLNOGgUl ACR, 


Sond rodent Vaden fferemand fed 


| Treading’ fitmly “not Rambling: 
‘Tide tarneft t forrows, rooted miferies, T g 

Anguifh‘in® ‘Grain, vexations-ripc’ and ‘blown, | * Y 

| Suvefaoted griefs folidcadlamitieds.! wu Herbirte 

Sumeny. advnffromyare. prom sa 


a Certaitily; ; undoubtedly’ ; aithide doube, 


| Itis often ufed rather to ‘intend ando 
ftrengthen, the meaning of. the fentences 
than with any diftinet and explicable 


meaning... 
In the day that ‘thou ‘eatelt thereof thou halt 
furely die. Cmi. 


Thou furely hadft not €ome fole fugitive. “Milta 
He that°created fomething ot of nothing, Jarek 
can rafe great'things out of imall. _  Sousbe 
The curious) have \thought the"moft minute af. 
fairs of Rème worth Aotice; and farey the ton: 
fideration of their wealth is at leait of_as great 
importance as grammatical criticifms.) Arbudbnor. 
Surely we'may prefume without afeing to fit 
in*the feat»of Godj-to think“ fome very fallible 
men tiable to errors." * onthe ah 
z. Firmly; without hazard. | +533! £ 
He'that'walkerh righteoufly, walleeth farig 


SUREN ESS. 7. f [from jure.) Certainty.” 


The fubtle ague, that for furene/s- fake” 
| Takes itsown time th” alfault to ‘make. ‘Cosley. 
He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the 
feed of coral ; and for more furenefs he repeats it. 
Woodward. 
SuRETISHIR. Af [from jurety.]. The 
office of a furety or. bond{man 3, the ack 
of being, bound. for another. ». 
et like prifoners, which whole meas wil 
wea 


That only Rowan hath Kroughts em shores Bic 
| If here not clear'd; no furerifhip can bail ~~. 
Condemned debtors FOM th” Eternal Baol” Denb. 
Hath not the greateft flaughter ‘of armies ‘been: ` 
effeted: by ftratagerm? "And have)inot: the «fairett 
eftates been deftroyed by /urctifbip P Souths 
jared Aas aif. [furet2, French] 
. Certainty: indubitablenefsy1g qui 
Know of a fianty that thy are thallbeld rangers. Y 
j ath Gene xv. 
d, Security ; j Fety: 
There. the yprinceffes determining to bathe, 
thought it was,{o privileged a place as no body 
durit prefume ta.come thither ;, yet, for the more 
furety, they looked-szound about. Sidneya ; 
3. Foundation of ftability ; fupport. `` 
"We our itate 
| Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds 3)" 
 Onvorher furry none. ah M Ailton.. 1 
4 Evidence ; ratification: confirmation: 
Í She’callidathesfaints to; furerys 
| Thatihé would never, put ‘it from ‘her fingers 
Unlefs fhe gave it tayyourfelf. » Shake/peares 
5- Security againft lofs: or damages- fecu- 
rity for payment. 
‘There remains unpaid 
A hundred thoufand more, in furety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us." Sbakefpeare. 
6. Hoftage ; ; bondfmati; one’ that gives- 
fecurity, for another ; ; One that is bound 
for another. 
That you, may well perceive I have not wrong'd 
you, ' 
| One of the greatet in “the Chriftian world 
IF Shall be my furety. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
I will be fren tor him; of my hand shale thou 
require him. Genefis xliiis Qe 
Yet be not furety, if thou be a fathers 
Love is-3 perfonal debt: I cannot give 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Hevverr, 
All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the 
defires of the parents, and interceffion of /uretics, 
that they may be early admitted by baptifm into the 
fchoo! of Chritt. Hammond. 
Su’RFACE, 


SUR 


SUR PACE tafe ffurjand faces French.) 
Superficies ; outtide; fuperfice. It 1s 
accénted by Mister on'the latt fy Hable. 

Which of us who belialde "the bright*/u face 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we fand. 

Ereours Jike traws upon the/arface’flow 5) 
Ble who would fearch tor,pearis muit dive below. 

i Doden- 

AS) their furfaces fhall be truly plain, or truly 
{pherical, and look all the fame way, fo as together 
to compofe one'even'furface. ~ ‘Newton's Opticks. 

Go Su'rrest. var (from fur and faire, 
French; 10 do more than enough, fo overdo.) 
To feed with meat or drink to’ fatiety 
and ficknefs; tò cram overmuch. ` 

The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with fnores.  Shake/peare. 
To Su’rrelt. vu. ne To be.fed.to faucty 


and ficknefs. 
They are as fick, that ferfeir with too much, as 
they that ftarve with nothing. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Take hced left'your hearts be “overcharged with 
forfeiting and drunkennefé. Lake, xxiv 34. 
‘Though Someshad fo furfeitedin the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they-had'been left’ behind, 
the gencrolity of theSpaniards fentthemiall’home. . 
Clarendon. 
They muft be let loofe ta the childith play they 
fancy, which ‘they fhould be weaned’ from, by 
being made to furfeit of it. Locke. 
Su‘rreir. æ. J. [from the verb.]\ Sick- 
nefor fatiety*caufed by overfulnefs. ` 
When we are fick in fortune, often the fur fits 
of our own behaviour, we-make' guilty of our dif-" 
afters. the fun, the moon andarsi Shak... Lear. 
How il] white-hairs become a fool and jeiter! 
S have long dream'd of fuch a kind of man, 
So jurfeit-iwell’d, fo old, and fo profane. : 
' Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Now. comes the fick hour thàr his /urfiitimade; 
Now thall he try his friends that flatter d. bim. 
Shakefpeare’s Rickard Nh. 
Why, difeafe, doit thou moleit, 4 
Ladies, and of them the bet? ~ 
Do aut-men grow fick of rites, 
To thy altars, by their nights 
Spent in furfeits P ' 
SiFfats many times turn to purges, both -up- 
wards and downwards. © Bacon's Narural Hiffory. 
Peace, which he lov'd in tife, did lend 
Her hand to’ bring! him'*to! his end 3 
Whenvage and death callidi for the fcore, 
No furfeiss were to reckon fore Crafoaw. 
Our father 
Has ta’en himfelf;a furfeit of the world, 
And cries, it is not fate, that.wedhouldtafte it. 
} O1way. 


furfeit.) One 


ilt. 


Su’rFerrer. a f [from 
who riots 3 a glutton. 
I did not think 
Thig am'rous furfeirer would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty war. Shake(p. Art. ard Cfeopat. 
Su’ arEerrware R n f ffurfir and water. | 
Water that cures furfeits. 
A. little cold-diftilled’ poppywater, which is the 
truc furfeirwater, with eafe and abitinencc, often 
ends diftempers in the begioning. Locke. 


Surce. n. foffrom’/urgo, Latins] -A fwell- 
ing fea; wave rolling above the general 


furface of the water; billow; wave... 
The realm was left, like a hipin a torm, amidit 
all the raging. furgesy, unruled and undirected of 
any. Spenfer. 
“The wind-thak'd furge, with high and 
l ftrous main, K 
Seems to cant water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole : 
I never did like: moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
He trod the water, 
Whofe enmity*he flung afde, and breafted 
The furge moft fwoln that met him, ‘Shake Tepe. 


mon- 


Sbake/pcare. 


Ben Jonon. 


SUR 


It was farmerly famous for the unfortunate loves |, 
| “of Hero. and Leander, drowned ia, the uncompaf- 
fionate furges. Sandys. | 
The'folph'rous hail 
Shot after us in horm, o'crblown, hath laid» 
~The fiery furge, that from the preapice, d w yg 
Otheav'nosecein'd usfalling. Mikcn's Pare Loft. |. 
He fwecps hig dkies, and clears the cloudy, north : 
Hoflies aloft, and with impetuous: roar 
Purfues the foarging /urges' to the thore. . Dryden. 
Thetis, near Ifmena’sfwelling flood, » ” 
With dread beheld the yrolling /urges fwecp) © 3 
In heaps hiaflaughter'd fonsyara the deep. » Pops. 
Jo SURGE. v. n. (from Jur gos Latin. judo 
{well ; torife, high. | wry 
From midt of ali tbe main pi 
|. Khe forging waters like a mountain rife,  Spenfer. 
s Heilin rage, his {cacgodifire befought;: 
Some curfed vengeance on his fon to cafts 
From. ferging ‘guifs two monfters »ftraight were 
brought. » og 8 Spenfer. 
The ferpent mov’d, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fincesy bution his rear, 
Circular bafe of rifing folds, thatjtower'd =t) 
Fold above fold, afurging maze! MulteRar. Loi. 
Surgingowaves againit a folid rock, 
| ‘Though all to thivers dah’d, th’ affauit renew, © 
Vain batt’ ry; and in'froth or bubbles‘endsy +" Milion. 
SURGEON. m: /. [corrupted byrconverfa- 
tion from chirurgeon.] One’ who cures 
by thanual operation ; one whofe duty is 
to -aét in external maladies by the di- 


i 
| : 
i reétion of the phyfician. 

|» The wound was pait the cure‘of a better furgeor: 
| than my(elfy fo as I could but receive fome few of 
| her dying words. wat Sidney. 
i 
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sai meddie with no woman's matters; but withal, 
Í aro aifurgeonttolold thoes!!! Sbäkfp Julius Char. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour iiaititdito 
the expences of. theyfurgeony and, other incidences. 
È a Taylor. 
_Tho* moft were forely wounded none were fain: 
The furgeons foon difpailid them, of theirjarms, 
And fome, with falves they. cupts» “Dryden. 
SU RGBONR Y» |m f. (for chirurgery.] The 
Su’roery.. § “act of curing by manual 
“operation. Aa 
It would feem very evil furgery to cut off every 
nnfound part of the body, which, being by other 
due means ‘recovered, might afterwards do good 
fervice. Spen/er. 
Strangely vifited people, 
The mere defpair of furgery. hecures. Shak. Macb. 
They are often tarred over with the furgery of our 
fhrep, and would you have us kif: tar? Shake/p. 
Su’rcy. adj. [from /urge.] Rifing in bil- 
lows. 
Do publick or domeftick cares confrain 
This,toilfeme voyageover the furgy main? Pope. 
Su'rLILY. adv. [from furly.] Ina furly 
manners... i ' f 
Su'rLINESS n.f. {from furi] G 
morofenefs ; four anger. at 
Thus pale they meet; thcir eyes with fury burn ; 
Noneigreets ;: for, none the greeting ‘wilhretunn’ jy 
But in dumb furlinc/t, each arm'd withscare’ i 


loomy 


His foe.profeit, assbrother of the waren») Dryden. 
Su’atina. n. f. [from /urly.]} = A four 
morofe fellows MNotnuied? 1 


Thel four-furlingsarcto be.commendedsto feur 
Gaulard.. ia Camden: 
SU’RLY. adj.[from: yun, four, Saxon, ] 
Gloomily - morofe; rough; uncivil ; 
four; filently angry. Lea 
Tis dike you'll prove.a jolly furly groom, 
That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Stak. 
That furly fpirit, melancholy, . 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, » 
Which elfe runs tickling up and downythe veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men’s eyes > 
And itrain their, checks to idle merriment. i 
Shakcfpeare’s King Jobn. 


? ‘ oc oho hE 77 9 
To SURMI 8È. v.a. [Jurmije 


| 
p 
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SURMISE nf. [Yarmifey French. 


l jover-reach and furmowst all winds and clou 


SUJE 


guint sheeapicol L meg adioms 9 yojis 
wit saab sf Maranan — 
Without annoying me. Shakelpeare's Julius 
Repula'd by furi grooms, who wait before _ 
“The ficeping-tyrant’s interditted door. j Drydine 
* «What if among the courtly tribe. ss 
You loft'a plite, and fav'd a bribe? > 
~And then in furfy mood came here i7 
* To fitteen hundred pounds a year, ; 
And fierce againft che Whigs harangu'd? Sevif?. 
‘The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, 
Now foften’d into foy the Surly {torms. Ter fen. 
MTBE furmife, French.], To 
fufpeét;” to image imperfectly ; to ima- 
gine without certain knowledge.» ° 
Man coveteth whatexceedeth the reach Of fenic, 
yea fumewhat above capacity of reafon, fomewhat 
divine and heavenly, which with hidden exultation 
it rather furmiferh than "concciveth : one it 
feekezh, and ‘what that is direétiy it knowet not 5 
yet very intentive defire thereof doth fo incite it, 
that all other known delights and pleafures are laid 
afide, and they give placeto the fearch of this but 
only fufpectcd defire. y -Hoskér. 
_Ot quetions.and“itrifes of words cometh -eovy, 
ratings, and evil /urmifings. 1 Tinia Wi's 40 
i Surmlfe hot, CEY À 
His préfence to thefe narrow boùnds confin’d. < 
l Milton. 
It wafted nearer yet, and thendhe knew > 
That what before fhe bucfurmis'd, was trucs\|Dryd. 
This change, was not wrought by altering the 
form or pofition of the earth, asiwas furmifed by a 
very learned macy but by diffolving it.  Woodu'e 
] Im- 
perfe&t notion; fulpicion s imagination 
nat fupported by knowledge. 4 
Le let go private fursufes, whereby the thing it- 
felf-is not made-better or worle; if juft and allow- 
able, reafons might lead. them, to du: as. they did, 
themare tuefe cenfures truftrate.. < Hooker. 
They were by law of that proud tyrannefs, 
Provek`d with wrath, and envy's faize fermife, 
') Conde mated to. thatecungeon mercies, = * 
Where they fhould live in woe;and diejintwretch~ 
ecnelse. o eran E mnt | Spenfer. 
daa tk My compaffionare heart rt 
Will not permit my-eyes.once ito behold 
The thing, whereatit eremblesby furmifes Shake 
My thought, whofe murthering yet is but)faa- 
taftical, t ; EPET r y 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that,function 
Is fmother'd in.furmife. ` Shake/peare’s ds o 
No foonct did they efpy the Englifi turning from 
them, but they were of opinion that they fled to-' 
wards their, thippings: ‘thisi/urmife wae Occafioned,: 
for that the Englii thips;removed the day before. » 
oaii Hayacarde 


We double honour gain » 
t From his furmifeyprov'd faltesy» 
s Hence guiltyjoys; diftattes, furmifers 11 
*. Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits; difguifes. “Pope. 
No man ought tosbe charged with principles he, 
actually difowns, wnilefsshis pra€tices contradict his 
| profeiion,;, nat.upon Imall jurmils. ~" Swift. 
To SURMOUNT. v a: [ /urmonter, Fr.] 
1, ‘Fo rife abore... | . 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlus, 
| d 
) _ _ _ Raleighe 
2, ‘To conquer ; to overcome. i.) A ~ 
Though no. refittancewas made, the Englifthad 
much ade toy/urmuntthe natusal difficulties atthe 


place the greateft past of one daysliny Hiagwurii 


‘whence, if the lové of his country iad Hot furmounted” 
its bafe ingratitude to him, he had mary invitations 
to return at the headof the Perfan ficet 5 but he 
rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 
3. To furpafs; to exceed... 2 

a What furavcunrs the reach.» 

Of human tenfe, 1 hall delineatefo, 
By lik’ning {piritual’ to corporeal forms, ^- 
As may exprcfs them boft, - 1Biitten's Parat. Lop. 
SuRMOU NT- 


` 


Mins 


He hardly efcapcd to the by jan.courty, from, 


te 
es 


- 


- 


SUR 
SurMou’nTABLe. adj. [from jurmount.] 
Conquerable ; fuperable.s 
SURMOUNT ER: ono (2 [from /urmount.] 

One that rifes-above another. 
Su RMOU’NTIN G. n. J- The act of getting 
uppermott., 


um Fre 
Su’rmunvet. m fepmucil, Lat.) A fort}. 


of fifh © Ainfworth, 
Surname. nof: [ furnom, French.] 
1. The name of the family; the name 
which one has over and above the chrif-. 
tian name. ands i 
‘Many which were mere Englith joined with the 
Irifh againft the king, taking on them Irifh habits 
and cuftcms, which, could never fince, be clean) 
wiped away ; of which fort be moft of the furrames 
thatend inica, as Hernan, Shinan,.and Mungan, 
which now account themfelves natural Irith. 
thy atà ) Spenfer. 
He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, 
but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the 
furname alfo of Barbaroffa, began to afpire to the 
empire. Knolles’s Hifory. 
‘The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is 
of opinion, were in the nature of furnames, and re-| 
peated as fuch. Pepe. 


z. An appellation added to the. original 
name. | 


. Witnefs may 
My furname Coriolanus: the painful fervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed fòr my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that furname. ©  Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
To SURNAME’ va [ furnommer, French ; 
from the noun.] ‘To name by an ap- 
pellation added to the original name: 
Another haill fubfcribe with his hand unto the 
Lord, and furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. 
Ifaiab, xliv. 5. 
Pyreicus, only famous forcounterfeiting earthen 
pitchers, 2 fcullery, rogues together by the eare, was 
fircamed Rupographus. Peacham on Drawing. 
How he, furnam'd of Africa, difmifs'd 
In his.prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 
God commanded man what Was good ; but the 
devil /urnamed it evil, and thereby bafficdthe com- 
mand. oe : Sourb. 
To SURPASS. V, ae [/urpafér, “French. } 
To excel; to exceed ; to go beyond in 
excellence.. or | 5 anid 
The climate’s delicate, 
Fertile theine, the templemuch Jurpafing ' 
The common praife'it bears. Shake/p. Wine. Tale. 
.O, by what name, for thou above all thefe, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpuffifi far my naming! how may’ 
Adore thee,.author ofthis univerfe? Milton. 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ftrength and courage 
Surpafed.the ret of the Grecian armys, . Dryden. 
A nymph of late there,was, 
Whofe heav'nly form her fellows did furpafs, ` 
The'pride and joy of fair "Arcadiats platriss Dryden. 
f Under or near, the Jine) are’ mounging, which, 
for bigaels ard. number, furpa/s thofe, of colder 
eA ia eee Rp aeea Ba afs thar 
of thofe countries. Anan y Woatward 
SURPA SABLE, ad. [from /urpa/s, and 
able.| That may be excelled... Diz. 
SURPASSING. participial adj. [from Jur- 
pafi) Excellent inan high degree. : 
O'thau! that, with Jurpaffing glory ¢crown'd, 


H 


Liuok’ft from thy {dle dgmigion ikethe god.) 
Of this ae word ef Miles AATED 
“His miracles proved him to be fent from God, 


not more by that infinite power that was fecn in 
them, thao’ by»that furpo/ing goodnelt they de- 
moattrated to the world. t ‘Calamy. 
Sur pa’ssincuy. adv. [frown yjurpafing:} 
In a very excellent manner. "Dia. 


_ 


Ta'Su 


-~§U-R 
Su’rprices n. Ai [Jurpelis, furplis, Fr. 
Superpellicium Lat.) The white garb 
which the clergy wear in their acts of 
miniitration. 

Tt will wear the furplice of humility over the black 
gown of a big heart. Shak. All’ swellthat ends well. 
“a The cinétus gabinus is.a long:garment, notun- 
like a furplice, which would have trailed on. the 
ground, hadit hung loofe,.and was therefore ga- 
thered about the middle with a girdie. ` Addi/on. 
Su’R PLUS. Pray [ fur and plus, Fr. ] 
Su’rptusace. § A fupernumerary part; 
overplus; ‘what remains when. ule is fa- 
tisfied. A i i 

If then thee lit my offered grace'to ufe, 
Take what thou plezfe of all this /urp.ufage ; | 
If thee lift nor, leave have thou to refule.,  Sperjer. 
That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 
It is a furplus of your grace. Sbake/peare. 
When the price of corn talleth, men give over 
furplus tillage, and break no more ground. l 


Caretos Surviy of Cornwall., 


We made a fubftance fo difpoled to fluidity, that 
by fo {mall an agitation’ as only the:/urphifage of. 
that which the ambient airis wont'to have about 
the'middle even of a winter's day, above what it 
hath in the firlt part. Boyle. 

“The officers {pent all,“fo as ‘there was no fur- 
plufage of treafure; and yet that all was not fufti- 
cient. Dries. 

Whatfoever degrees of affent one affords a pro- 
pofition beyond the degrees of evidence, it 1s plain 
all that furp/ufage of affurancelis Owing not to the 
love of truth. jia Locke, 

SuRPRYVSAL. Jh. /-[ Jurprife, Fr. from the 
SURPRISE. J. verd] | 
1. The act of taking unawares ; 


of being taken unawares. 

Parents\fhould mark heedfully the witty excufes 
of their children, efpecially at fuddains and /urpri- 
als; but rather mark than;pamper them. | Wotton. ; 

. This let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend © 
Surprifal, unadmonifh’d, unforewarn'’dey) A = pi 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I fet afide the taking of St. Jago and) yteQu- 
mingo in Hifpaniola, asjfurpriacs rather thangn- ' 
counters. l a> , Bacon. 

This ftrange furprifal put the knight i 

And wrathful fquire into a fright. — Hudibras.! 

There is a, valt difterence:between them, as.vatt 
as between inadvertency and delikeratign, between 
sida a and fet purpofe, =  * Sout. | 

€ whofe thoughts are employed in, the weighty į 
cares of empire, is not prefurned to infpcct minuter | 
things fo carefully) as private !perfons; the Taws! 

therefore relieve him againit the jurprigs, and mà- 
_ chination’ of deceitful men. ~. t Davenant. | 
Z. A‘ difh, I fuppofe, which" has “nothing 
inf it.” eS i 
Few care for carving trifles in difguife, 
Or.that fanta@ick gih fome callfurprife.. - 1 


King’s Cookery. ee 


3.: Sudden confufion or perplexity, . 
RPRYSE. w.a.. [furpris, Fr. from 
Jurprendre.). ; Ae A pak Le 
1. Totake unawares ;“to’ fall dpon unex. | 
pe@edly, AE mr ih 
The caile of Macduff I will furprife, rf 
Scize upon.Fife, giveto the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. | 
Now do our ears befusc mur eyes, i 
Like men ip-mille, toot TENi 


n! i Difcover who id the fate furggrizes usa 


And who reulise te «sen Fonfon. 
ery as: her well beware, pr meres <P 
bet, by. fone fair Sppcaring good Jur TiS Gy 
Sheidi€tate falleyand mifinicrm the will.” Ailton. 4 
- How .thall be keep, “whit; Mecping orawake, | 
_ A weaker May Jur rife a aie Ma oth 

p 10 can PdA sera = 
IT Haag pals that EA Rear 
‘ TLomjon. 
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SUR 


2:°To aftonith by fomethine wonder fal. 

Peopleswere ‘nat ‘fo much frighted 48 furprized 

atthe bignefs of the camel. L*Eftrange. 
3. To confufe or perplex by fomething 
fudden. 

Up he farts, difcover’d and furpris’d. Milton. 

SURPRISING, participial adj. [from Jur- 
prife.| Wonderful; raifing fudden won- 
der or concern. 

The ogreateft actions of a celebrated perfon, 
however,furprifing and extraordinary, „are no more 
than’ what are expected from him.  -Addif. Spef. 

SURPRISINGLY. adu. [from Jurprifing.] 
To a degree that railes wonder; in a 
manner that raifes wonder. 

If out, of thefe ten thoufand, we. thould .take 
the men that are employed in publick bufinefs, 
the number of thofe who remain willbe fur- 
prizingly little. Addifon. 

Su RQuepryi af. [ fur and cuider, old 
French, to think. ] Overweening ; pride ; 
infolence. Obfoleie. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their. proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transtorm’do fith for their bold furguedry. Sperf. 
i Late-born modefty 
Hath got fuch root in eafy waxen hearts, 
Thags.men may rotthemfeltes their own good parta 
Extol, without fufpect of furguedry. Denne. 

SURREBU TITER. nf, [In law.],, A fe- 

cond rebutter; an{wer.to.a.rebutter, rA 
„termin the courts. 

SURREJOUNDER. mf. [furrejoindre, Fr. 

In law.] `A fecond defence of the plain- 

tiff’s action, oppofite to the rejoinder, of 
the defendantr,, which, the. civilians ‘call 
triplicatio. Bailey. 

To SURRENDER. a, a. [furrendre, old 
French. ] : 

1. To yield up; to.deliver up. 

Solemp dedication. of churches,ferves,not only 
to make them publick, but further alfo,to furren- 
der up that right which otherwife their founders 
might have in thém, and'to' make God himfelf 

‘their owner. Hooker. 

Recal thofe grants, and we are ready to furren- 
der ours, refume all or none. Davwenant. 

2. To deliver up to,an enemy : fometimes 

e with #p emphatical. 

Ripe age bade him: furrender late, 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. 

i : Fairfax. 
tii He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his 
pfoldiers to have any talk withthe enemy. ‘Knolles. 

»Surrendercup.to roethy\captive breath; í 
My pow’r is nature’s pow’r, my name is,Death. 

Harte. 

To SURRE NDER. v.n. To yield; to give 

one’s felf up. ; 

*Y This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. 


re ’ f- DET Glanville. 
SURRE NDER.) Y 
Ee we : n, f. [from the verb.] 


1. The act of yielding: 


Our general mother, with eyes 

Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 

And meek furrender, half-embracing lean'd 

On our firft father. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

' Having muftered ‘tp all the forces he could, the 

clouds"abuve'and the deeps bélow, he prepares for 

a Jurrender’; alerting, fromya miftaken compata- 

tion, that abl theferwill‘not come up to near the 

quantity rcquifite. _ Woodward. 
ery Jubas furrender 

Would give up Afiick unto Czfar’shands. Addif. 
2. The att of refigning or giving up to 

Another. 

Ifi our father carry authority with fuch difpofi- 
tiagait tte, bears, this laft fucrender of his will but 
Giicnd us. Shake peare. 


5 That 


“S USR 


' “That hope quickly vanith'd upon the undsubred 
“Yarelligence ot that Jarrengets Clarendon. 
As oppselled itate made theanfelves, bomagers 

ta the Romani to exgage sheir protection, fo we 
Manli have made an enure Jurrerdry of ourlelves 
to Cod, that we might bave gained a title to his 
Gelywerences. Decay of Piety. 
lu pading.a thing away by deed io gift, ssc - 
Aoired 7 rder,gn. the giser’s par:{ of al the 
property he has in it; ana to che making of a 
thing facred, this jurrteder by its tight owner 1s 
neecflary. Sourbs 
Sunaurrion. a. J. [/urreptus, Latin. | 
Sudden and unperceived invafion or in- 


trifion. 

Sins compatible with s regenerate efate, are fins 

of.a fudien_/urreptin. Harmond. 

SURREPTITIOUS. adj. „(jurreptitiuss 
Latin.] Done by iteaith ; gocten or,.pro- 
duced fraudulently. 

Scaliger bath not, tranflated the firft ; perhaps 
fuppoting it farreptitiens, OT vaworthy fo great an 
aficrtion. Brown. 

The Maforites numbered not onlythe feétions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the 
Old Teftament, the better to fecure it from fur - 
vepritions practices. Government of the Torgue. 

A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many Jur- 
vepritious ones have rendered ‘neceflary. 

Letter to Publifher of Pope's Duncied. 
Surrerprrriousyy. adv. [from furrep- 


SUR 
1. To overlook; to have under the view; 
to view asfrom a higher place. 
Round he furweys, and well, might where he 
ftand, 
So high above. l Milton. 
Though with thofe ftreams he no refen.blance | 
hold, " > 
Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and lets guilty wealth t explore, 
Search not his bottom, but furvey his More. 
. Denbam. 
2. To overfee as one in authority. 


3. To view as examining. 
The hufbandman's felf came that way, 
Of cuftom to furvey his ground. 
Early abroad he did the world furvey, 
As if he knew he had not long to ftay. 
With alter’d looks 


Spenfer. i 


— 


ings. l 
Survey. n- /. [from the verb.] 


J. 
1.. View ;. profpect. ; 
Her (tars in all their vat furwey 
Ulelefs befides! Milten. 
Under hia proud furwey the city lics, 
And like a.mift beneath a hill doth rife: Denbam. 
No longer letted of his preys 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd defire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a.wide /urecy, 


n 
n 
And nodsvat ev'ry *houfeshis threat’ning hres Dry- 


agp By ftealth ; fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more furrepritioufly than he did, || 2% Superintendance. 

and with lefs effect. ` Government of the Téngue. 3. Menturation. 

Ty SURROGATE. Ua a. { furrogo, Latin} ]% 3 

; . | Surveyor. n. /. [from fervey.] 

+ Te pur Hreahenplaee prance. -| i. An overfeer ; one placed to fuperintend 
SURROGATE: m fe { furregatus, Latin.) k: HN j E i be, 
A deputy; ‘a delegate ; the deputy of ; Wer "t not madncfs then, ) 

an ecclefiaitical judge. > | Tomake the fox furccyer of the''toldt 
SURROGA TION, ». f. [Jurrogalio, Latin. | | Shakefpeare’s Homey V1. 
The aét of putung in another’s place. Bithop Fox was not only a grave counfellor for 
To SuRROWNDY v. As [furronder, Fr.]] War & Peasy but alfo a good leg te ha A 
-~ “Fo environ; to encompafs; to encloie}, A- meafurer of land: no Pigg 
on all fides. l : l Should’we fartey 
Yelling monfters that with ceafele(s.cry” Thé plot of firuation, and the model 
Surrcund me, as thou faweft.- Milton. Question fure:tyers, know your own eftate, 
Cloud and ever-during dark How able fuch awork to undergo, 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men To weigh again his oppofite. Shak. Henry IV. 
Cut oft. Milton. “Decempedawas a meafuring-rod for taking the: 
; Bad angels feen dimenfions of buildings; from hence came de- 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, cempedator, for a furveyor, ufed by Cicero, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and furrownding fires. i s ahut baotionsAliments. 


tone 
As the bodies that furround us ne ate 
° z oa ‘ 
our organs, the mind 1s forced to receive the im- 
preffions. © Borke. 
Suaso'.ip. n. f. [in algebra] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root... Trevoax. 
Surs'oLID Problem. n. f. [In mathema- 
ticks.] That which cannot be refolved | 
but by curves of a higher nature than! 
a conic fection. Harris. 
SURTOUT. vn. f. [French.]} +A large:coat 
worn over all the rett. p. 
The furtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air ; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, andithe loony? 
Sir Roger be mortally hated, and ufed ‘to hire’ 
fellows to fquirt kenoel-water upon him, fo that | 
heowas forced to wear a jurtout of oiled cloth, by | 
which means he ‘camehome pretty clean, except | 
where the furrowf was.a little fcanty. Arbuthnot. | 
To Suave’ne. v.a. [fervenir, Fr.) To 
fupervene ; to.come.as an addition. 
Hippocrates. mentions’a fuppuration that fuf- ' 
wenei lethacgiev, which commonly terminates in a 
confumption. Harvey. 


T SURVEY. v. a. L/erveoir, old Fr.] 


Surve’vossnip. n. J. [from /urveyor.] 
The office of a furveyor. 

To Surv ew. o. a. [xručir, old Fr.) 
To overlook ;-to have in view 3, to fur- 
vey. Notin vufe. f 

That turrct's frame moft admirable wasy 
Like higheft heaven compafled around, _ 
_ And lifted high above this earthly mafs, 


To SURVIVE. v. n. [ fupervive, Latin; 

jurvivre, French. ] Jogita 
te To live after the death pf inatin, i 

l'it afMfuse ber of - it 
Her widowhood, be it that the furores me, 
In all my lañds and teafes whatfocver. “Shaker 
Thofe that /jurviwe, let Rome reward with love. 
= u Sbakifprore. 
Try pleafure, ` 

Which, when no other enemy fureivety 
Still conqaers all’'the’conaucrors.  ~ 
2. To'live after any thing. ~ 
Now thae-he is*dead, his immortal fame fwr- 
viucth, and Aourifheth Inthe mouths of i 


The love of horfes which they pada 
And care of chariots, after death furvive. Dryden. 
; The. rhapfodies, ¢alled the Cl raQesitticke, 
would never have furvived the firft 


i Survi’ver. ». f. [trom farvive.} Onc 


fi 
Waller. 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he furwey'd me round. 
Dryder. 
4. To meafure and eftimate land or build- 
ite 


ition, If they 


SUS 


had not difcovercd fo Nraug a indture of inthis 


itys Wut ie 


3. To remain alive. 


‘No longer now that golden age appears, 
When pattiarch-wits furvie'd a thousand years; _ 
Now length of fame, our fecond life, is lult, 
And dare threcfcore is-all ev'n' that can boaft 5 
Our fong.their fathers” failing lanzwaye ‘fee, 
And futh as‘Chaucer is, thal Dryden be. | Pye. 
who outlives another. 
Your father dot a father, l 
That father,*his ; and the furvivor bound 
In filiw cbligation, for fome ternis 
To do obfeguious forrow. — Shakefpcare’s Hapi!er. 
Although fome died, the father Lehoiting fu 
many. defcents, the number of furvivers mune Rill 
be very greate Brown. 
I did difcern 
From his furvivors, 1 could nothing learn. Denbam, 
Her majefty is heir to the furviver of the date 
king. Sivifr. 


Surviversnie. n. J. [from Jurvivir.] 


The ftate of'outliving another. 
Such offices granted in revetfion were void, un- 


“Tels where the grant has been.by furviväfhip. 


Aslifie’s Pererger. 


Suecerrinr tity. n. f [from jicepri- 


“ble.). Quality. of admitting; tendency 
a Awe i We Se ey @ ours 
to admit. l 

The fufeeptibilty of thofe influences, and the 
effects thereof, is the ‘General providencias lew 
whereby othe: phyfical beings are Governad. fin’, 


SUSCEPTIBLE, adj. L/a/ccpliblam, Fr. 


Prior has, accented this, 1s: properly.on 
the firitfyllable.] Capabie of admitting ; 
ore to admit, 

He moulded him platonically'to his: own idea, 
delighting fir in the choice of the materials, 
becaufe he found him /ufecprible of good form. 

TOR =" Wotton. 

In their tender years they are more fufeeptible 
of virtuous impreffions than afterwards, when fo- 
licited by vulgar inclinations. L'Eftrasge. w 

Children’s minds are narrow, and vfually fuferp- 
tible but of one thonzht atonce. — Locke on Edusat. 

Blow with empty words the /ufceprible flame. 


Prior, 


Susce’Prion.a./: [ /ufeeptns, Latin.} AX 


of taking. : ° , 3 - 

A canon, promoted to holy orders before he te 
of a lawful age for the /ufcepricn of orders, ‘shall 
have a voice in the chapter. Byliffe's Parergeon. 


Susce’pTive. adj. [from /u/ceprus, Laun. 


This word is more analogical, though 
lefs,ufed, than ju/ceprible.} Capable to 


admit, 


Since our nature te fo fufteptive of errours on 
all fides, it de fit we fhould have notice given 
us how far other perfons may become the caules 
of falfe judgments. Wars's Logich. 


Which it furvietw'd, as hills do lower ground. spew. Susoi’Piency- me f [from fucipient. J. 


“Reception; admithona, 


SUSCI’PIENT. nf. { fafcipiens, Lat.) 


One who takes; one that admits or re- 


ceived. l magne: 
To SUSCITATE. v.u. (/ citer, French; 
Jufcito; Latin.) -To roufe; to excite. 


It conedtrech but unto predifpofed eects; and 


only Jufctrares thole forns whofe determinations 


are fominal, 


and proceed! trom the ideajof them- 
felves, s 


ng Baena aigar Erreurs. 


jr bax. À s ' 
Peter Veuscrra’ rion. fe (fycitation, French, 


from Jufeitaie.] The at. of roufing or 
exciting. 


pjer: | To SUALE ET, via: {fufpicios falpettum, 


Latin. } 


1. To imagine with a degree: of fear am 


jealoufy what is not known. 
6 Nothia 


SUS 


youean. desive-from him, better teftimony of his 
intent. © Sbakelpeare. 
His anfweridid the nymph attend ; 
Herilooksythersfighs, her geftures-all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wifely-did his grant /ulpend, 
Herdoubts the worfty and that a whilediditay him. 


SUSE 


gw Nathingemakes aider much, mage than 
to know ittle ; and theretore men fhould remedy 


fufpicion by procuring to ‘pox mores Bacon. 

Let. Ht eH Sujpeg? our happy ftate, 

As not fecure, © 7 >on 
From her. hand T could fufpee? noiill. 


Milton. 
Afiltcn. 


2. To imagine guilty without proof. | tore * Fairfax. 
b many peets n i themfelre-Ileft them; 
Thoygn many poets may fu/peé? themfelves for |, _Lothemfely ; ' 
na Aa artat » their youngett children. f For P fufpend their doom. Milton, 
l know my aif too wi “be ever fatisfed with | The rea(ons, for Jufparding the play. were. ill 


foundeds* Dryden. 

‘This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 

l intellectual: beingsss in) their fcady pryiccution of 

true felicity, that they can fujperd this ps fecution 

ins particulae cafes; till they have. looked before 

thems., Locke. 
5+ To:keep undetermined. 

TA man may, fufperd his choice from being a-- 
termined for or againit.the, thiag propofed, till 
he has examined whetheg,it. be tally. of a nature 
to,make him happy or no. oar’ ceke. 

6. To debar-for atime ‘from the execution 


of.an office or-enjoyment of a revenue. 
Good »men.thould not ‘be je/pended from the 
exercife of their miniftry, and deprived of ‘their 
livelihood, for ceremonics which are.on all hands 
acknowledged. inditkerent. Sanderjon. 
The bithep of; Londen,was fummoned for “nor 
Julperiding De. Sharp. Swift. 
SUSPENSE n. fe [ fufpens, Fr. Jufpenfus, 
Lat.} 
1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 
termination’; indetermination. 
Till this be done, theirtgood affection: towards 
the fafety of the churgh is acceptable; but the way 
they: prefcribe ws'to prefcrve it by, muft ret in 


P - Hooker. 
bleh Such true joy’s fu penfe 


What dream can I prefent to reconspenfe.? Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in fu/fenje cemiin'd, 
Would nomman’s fate pronounce; at laft¢onftrain'd 

l ‘By dchzeus,:he folemnly defign'd 

b Mefor.the facritice. | Denham. 

2. Act of withholding the judgment. 

I>  Anwpropofitions, where though the. proofs, in 


my own ee pus i Dryden. 
Some would perfuade’us that*body and ‘exren- 
fion are the fame thie, which changes the figni- 
fication of worde; which J would not (ufo them 
of, they having fo’ tevcrely Condemned. the philo- 
fophy of others. i z: Locke. 
3: Fo nald uncertain s’ to doubt.” a, 
~~ Peannot forbear a*ftory which is fo'welf'attett- 
ed, that 1 have no manner of realon to fulfePthe 
truth. ab. c epee Addifen. 
To Suspe’cr. v. n. To imagine guilt. 
` Tt beyufpeé? without caufe, lec me be your jett. 


_ y” Sbakefpeare. 
Suspect. part. adj. { /u/p:&, French. } 
Doubtful. 

Sordid interefts or, affettation of ftrange rela- 
tions: aresnot+like to render’ your reports /ufpec? 
or partial. . ; l Glanwith. l 

Susme‘ot. a./. [fromthe verb.] : Salpi- 
cion; imagination withowt-proof, Qb- 
folete. 

No fancy.mine,.no.otber wrong fu/peé, 
Make me,)O vistuous hame, thy lawe negl: 4. 

: ; Sidse. 

The fale of offices and towns in France, 

"*‘Wfthey were known, as the /u/pc@ is great; 
Would make thee quickly hop withoutia:heads 
don! l Sbukelpeare. 

My mofk worthy maftcr, in whofe breait 
Doubtyand ju/pocPyalas!' sare plac'dytoa Jate, < 
Yeyetayuldihancetearid sfalfe times, gospadid 

~ fek. akejpeare. 

There be fo many falleprintsof praile, that a 
man may juftlyshold.a fufpete Bacon. 

Nothing more jealoos thania favourite towards 

' the waining timejand fulpedt of fatietys Wotton. 
` They might hold fure intelligence _ 
Among themfelves, og pec? © offends Dan. 

If the king ends the erences, and tikes 
away the. fu/pe?,, the cafe wiil berny worfe th n 
when see Hits enter che held Me, oe 

FoS USPE ND. V.a. Liufpendrey PE ipen. 
e* do, Lat. J y Raha > 
t. To hangs to make to hang by any 
things sg We 51 & Devi 
Asgtwist two equal armies fates, y 
Sujfperds uncertain vidtory; o. te 
Oo fouls which, to advance our fate,” 

Were gone out, hung 'twixt her and me. Deane. 

It is reported by Ruffinus, *that in the temple 
. Of Serapis there wasan iron chariot fu/pended by 
foadftones 3 which ftones removed, the chariot feil 
and was dashed to pieces. Brown. 

2. Tomake to depend upon. 

God_hathiin the eripiure fuji 


grounds to fufpe.that there is fallacy, or proofs 
as confiderable,to,be produccd.an the contrary fide, 
there fn/pen/e.or diffont are often voluntary. Locke. 
Whatever .neceflity determines „to, the purfuit 
of real, blifs, the fame,ncceflity.eftabljthes ujpenie, 
mifleads from-our'true happinefs. Locke. 
“For thee thesfates, feverely kind, ordain 
| Ancoolsfu/pesjefrompleafure,orifrom pains Pope. 
USPE NSE. adj. [ fufpenfus, Lat. ] 
1.) Held trom proceeding. : 
i> The great light of day yet wants to run =" ` 
‘Mich of his race, though fteep, fulpene in! heav'n 
| Held by thy voice.  Mithon's Paradife Lif. 
2. Held in doubt; held in expectation, — 
‘The felf:fame ordérs allowed, but yet eftablithed 
in more wary and fu/penfe manner, as beirg'to fand 
in force till God thould give the opportunity of 
fome general conference: what might be bef for 


dthe promife 


of, etesnal ifs, u n this condition, that, withauc | 
a tiing of life, no man fhall ever | every of them afterwards to.do,had both prevented 
(ce then, A") I5; mal) a THht(on. a lhensagon of jutt dillike igi might take, 
LA Sai å and, referved a greater li erty. unto the authors. 
3: To k 9 make is AOS for a themfcives, of entering unto further- confultatión 
D A j afterwards, CE a er. 


The harmony 
` Safpenced’hell, and, took: with ravifiment 
hronging audience. ~ ta Milton. 
_ The guard'nor fightsinor flies; theirfate foncar, 
* Atonce, ifpendsitheir courage and theirsfeat. 
l kadas B ndi Denkam. 
_ The Brit amey fam'd for refitlefs grace, 
Contends not now but fur the fecond place ; 
Our love fujpendrd, we negle&t the fair ©” 
“Por whom we burn'd, to gaze adoringvhere. 


This faid, he fats and expectation held: 

His looks fu/penfe, awaiting Who appear'd | 

To fecond or oppofe. Milton. 

SUSPEK NSL n f. [Sipen Fr. from 
sJufpend.]) pah 


2. Act of making todependowany thing. 
3. AQ of delayings Wis s: 


Had we had time ta pray, 


Hiv S : 


i i Granville, With thoufand vows “and tears we ‘fhoukd have 
m To delay ;. hinder fı roceeding. fought, wh re 


Sufpend your ind igpauion again my brother, til 


Vou. Ii, 


That fad decree’s Lifpeafow to havewrought, Waller. 


view are of moft moment, vot there,aredufEcient f 


f 

l 

l 

i 

4 

| deliberation and (crutiny, whether its faustaction, 
; . Stopiiw themidit of two oppofites, 


1 
f 
i 
f ~able matters and excecding forward to tradute him 
i 
t 


~ 
- æa =| 


1. A& of making to hanganiany thing.» 


G 


S U S 


4 A& of withholding. or-balancing the - 
judgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein: are contained 
incredible ACCOURTS, he is furciy to beltead with 
Jufpenfion; thefe are they which weakened his au- 
thorities. with formér ages, for hê is feldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parenthefes. “Brearne 

The mode of the, wiil, which anfwers to dubi- 
tation, may be called Suffenfiin; and that which 

in the fantaftick. will is obftinacy, is ‘conftancy/in 
the intella. Grew. 
5..Interruption ; temporary ceffation. 

Norwas any thing done for the better adjufting 
things inele tints of that’ /u/penfion, bùt every 
thing left'in the fame RatêOf Unconcernednela as 
before. we? Claren:ie2. 

6. ‘Temporaryyprivation»of.an. office : as, 
the clerk incurred fulpenfion. 

SUSPEN#ORY. ay. [ fafpenfoires Fr.) S- 
penfas, Lati): “Phat by which any thing 
hangs. A 45 ines 

There are feveral parts"pecnliar"to brates which 
are wanting in man, as the feventh’ or falperfory 
mufcle of the eye. Ry. 

SUSPICION. 2. piim, Fr. Jufpicio, 
Lat.}. The a& of fuipecting ; imagina- 
tion of jomething. iil without-proof. 

This fulgicicn Mito for the shoggifhe forewdnefa 
of her braim, arid Mop{astor a very unlikely-envy, 
ftombled ‘upon; Sidney. 

“Se/pitions amongft thoughts are like batsamong tt 
birds; they ever fly by twilight; they are to be 
repseficd, or at the leaf well “guarded, fos. they 
cloud the minds ~ Bacon. 

Su/picion all our fives thall be Ruck full of eyes ; 
For treaforris but trufted like a rox, 

Who, ne'er fo'tame, 10 Cherid and lock’dup, 
Will-havesa wild trick of hisvanceftorss » Shake/pe 
Though wifdom wake, Safe icion feeps 
At wifdom's'gate; and tofimp icity 
Refigns her charge, while goodrefs thinks no'ill 
Where no iltfeeme. | Milton's ParadifeLoft. 
SUsP crows. aaj fpica, Wat: | 
1! Toclined'to fafpett, inclined to imagine 
il! without proof. deri : 
Naturevitfelf, after it has donevan injury, will 
for ever be /u/piciowsy,and no'man:cag love the pers 
fon he fufpects. . i ; -Saurb. 
2. Indicatingefufpicion. or. fear, | 
A wife man Wil) find iseto® besrogues byour 
faces; we have a Jufpicious, fearful, conftraincd 
| countenance, often turning aad flinking. through 
harrow lanes, pe i Swift. 
3+,biable; to fufpicion’s giving reafon to 
imagine ill. 

They, becaufe tho light of his candle too mueh 
drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo,colour- 
as an author of Jufpiciouy innovations. * ` ` Hodker. 

Mpy ablak fulpicious ehircit’ning cloud) 
“That will encounter withvourigloriousduns © Shaka 
4 Authors are fu/piciousyenor greedily to bo fwal-) 
plowed, who pretend to deliver antipathics, fympa- 
j -thies, and the.occult abftrufitics of things. 
| ai: Brown's Vi ulgar Errours. 
Í A p His life y 
( Private, qnagtive, calm, contemplative, S 
1 Little Juf piati sto any king, illota 
| Many mifchievots infects are daily at work, to 
make people of metit fujpicious of éach’other. Pipe. 
Susri'ctousuy. adv, [from Julpicious. } 
jt. With fufpicion.. i i 
2. Soas toraifefufpicion, » =s 
His guard entering ' thesplacey 


und"Plangus 
Watthe Apa peaks: but 
Standing fa/picioufly endugh,.co one already fufpi- 
usri drevannssy AA from Jappitiaus.| 
Tendéney"tofalpitions “oe -/ 

To make my éftatetcnown feemedimpoMib'- 
by reafon’ ofvthe Yi/pictoafne(svof Mifo,»and 
young miftyess. t bi sf 

fi PL? 


- Toa 


SUS 


Susprra rion. a. fe [ fupiratio, from 
fujpiro, Lat.) Sigh; act of fetching the 
breath deep. 

Notcaftomary fuits of fulenin black, 
Nor windy fufpirarion of fore'd breath, 
That can denote m2 truly. ‘Sbalifpeare. 
In deep [u/pirations we ‘take'more large gulphs of 
air to cool our heart; overcharged with love or 
forrows More. 

ToSusrr’rew vy. n. [ fu/piroy Lat.] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep.” 

2. It feems in, Shakepeare to, mean. only, 
to begin to breathe ; perhaps mikaken 


for re/pire. 
Since the birth of Cain, the firt male child, 
To hitn that did but yefterday fu/pire, 
There was not‘fuch a gracious creature born. 
Shakefpeare. 


To SUSTAIN. v. a { fouftenir, French ; 
Ne sae Lat. ] 


To bear; to prop; to hold up. 
The_lacgemeis. and lightnefs of her wings and 
tail fufatn her without laffitude. More. 
Vain is the farce of man, '” 
Tocruh the pillars that the’ pile fufainw®) * 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
2. To fupporti;; to ere from finking un- 


der evil, 

The EEOAE act fingelar exgallepey 
of this defign will fufizm the patience, and ani- 
mate rheipdultrynp him who fhall uhdertake Te. 

Holder. 

If he have no om foresele expetations of,,an- 
other life tp fA ain him under tke evils in this 
world, he is.of alt creatures the most miferable. 


lb? + j Fillcrfon. f 
3» To maintain; to ‘keep. | 
What food) - cou 


Will he convey YP; ghath oes to fufain à 
Himlelf.and arny? , 
Bocit pneher, not ‘the on it depends ; s 
Forfac the body.dothfyfaiz and cherifhs.. Davies. 
My labour will fu/fain me. Milton. 
4. Vohelp; to relieve ; to afikt 
They\ charged, on pain of perpetual Niolenttre, 
‘neither to entréat for sjit or-any'way fuftain Him. 
Shakt/peare. 
His'fons, Wha fcek the tyrant fo ans 
And long for arbitrary lords_again,i” 
He dooms to death, a(ferting publick’ right. ~ 
Li Deyden's Entid. 


Milon. 


. To ee ; to endive. 
Can Ceyx then fufain to leave his wife, 

» And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life ?-Dryd. 
Shal} Turnus, then fuch endlefs.tai! fufaia 

In fighting fields, and conques towns in vain? 

Drydex. 

The mind Rande colleéted within sa and 

Jufeins the thock with all the force which isp na- 


tural to her; buta heart “in ve has its founda." 


tions fapped.- 


6.. To.beat without yielding. 
Sachariffa’s beauty °s wine 
Which to madnefs dothinclone ; 
Sucty a liquor as no brain 
Thatis mortal cau fuftoin. , 
7. To fufter ; to bear as ‘inflicted. ' 
If you omit 
The offer of thie timc, -I cannot promife, 
Bur that you thal) Juais more new dilgraces, 
With thefe-you bear already: Sbakelp. Henry Vill. 
Were it I thoaght death menac'd would enfue * 
This my attempt, J would /ufiain alone 
The waite and not pesfuade thee. Milon, 


Sust ATYRRDEE. adj. { foufenable, Prent 
from /iflain.} That a: futtained.. A 

SUST AKNE Raa. fy[ from sutain) 

1. One that-props 5, one that fupport& 

z. One that fuffers; a fuffcrer. 


<. “Thylelf haft a fuftainer deen 
of much attietion t. in my cayle. Chapman's Iiad. 


Addifon. 


Waller. 


= 


SWA 


SUSTENANCE, m. fi [ fouffenance, Fr.) 
1. Support ; maintenance. 

Scarcely allowing himlelf,,fit /ufenance of life, 
rather than he would {pend thofe goods for whofe 
fake only he feemed.to,joy in life. Sidney. 

There are unto one end fundry means: as for 
the /ufenance.of ovr, hodies many kinds of food, 
many forts of raiment to ciothe our nakednefs, 

Hooker. 

Is'then the honour of your daughter of greater 

moment to her, than to my daughter ber’s, whofe 


Jaflenana it was? Addifn. 


2. Neceffaries of life; victuals. 
; The experiment coft him his life for want ‘of 
Juffenance. L* Eftrarge. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceflary 
eo life and fuftenance, as plowing and fowing. Temple. 


SUSTENTA TION. 2. /.,[ /ufeentation, Fr. 
from faftento, Latin.) 
1. Support; prefervation from falling. 
Thefe ftrcams once-raifed above the earth, have 


their afcent and fuffentation aloft promoted by the 
aire Boyle. 


2.0 Ufe of victuals. 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its fri- 
gidity and latitancy in the winter, will long fubfift 
without a vifible fuffentation. Brown's Vulg., Err. 

3. Maintenance ; fupport of life. 

| When therë be' great fhoals of people; which go 

| on to populate, without’ forefeeing’ means of lite 
and. /u/fentation ; it is_of neceifity that once in an 
age they difcharge.a portion of their people upon 
other nations, Bacon. 


SusURRA TION. 2. f Sokfeom fifticros Lat.] 
Whifper ; foft murmur. 


ISUTE. n. S [for /uites] Sort. 
only: mifprinted. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of 
Chrift, this: we conceive, thatithey are not of one 
futen Haker. 
SU'TLER, n. f., [Joeteler, Dutch 5; fudler, 
'German.] | A- man=that fells provifions 
“and ‘yee in acamp.” 
hs T hail futler be 
Uhto e camp, and profits will accrue. 
Skake/peare’ s Henry V. 
Send to the furler’s; there you "re fure t3 find 
‘The bully match'd with rafcals of his kind. Dryd. 


SUTURE, 2./. [ /utura, Lat. ] 
1, A manner.of {ewing or ftitching, parti- 
cularly of ftitching wounds. 

Wounds, iftheld in clofe conta@ for fome time, 
reunite by inofculation: to maintain. this fitua- 
tion, feveral forts of futures have .been,inventcd : 
thofe now chiefly defcribed a:e the interrupted, the 
glovers, the quillcd, the twifted and the dry fx- 


I believe 


| furcsa but'the interrupted and twifted are almoft. 


Sharp’ s Surgery. 


“rhe only ufcful Onese 


2. Suture is a particular ‘articulation the 
bones of the cranium are joined one. to 
another by four futures. Quincy. 

Many of our veficls degenerate into ligaments, 

_ and the futures of the fkull are 'abolifhed'in old 

ge Arbutbnor. 

SWAB. z. J. [/avabd, Swedihh. } A kind 

| of mop to clean floors. =~ 

To Swan. v.a. [ypebban, Saxon. J+ To 
clean with a mop. ‘It is now yfed chiefly 
at fea. 

He made him fovab the deck., Shelwock’s Voyage. 
Swa’ BBER. A. f. [ywabber, Dutch. }) A 
| fweeper of the deck. 

| The! mafter, the feoabber} the boatfwain andi, 

l Lov’d Mail, Meg, and op Hoh and Margery. 

ji Shakepeare. 

Was ‘any ‘thing wanting to thelextravagance of 
this’ degenerate age, but the making a’tarpawlin 
| -and &/wadbeer the bero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 
’ 


S WA 
To Swa’pDLe. v. a, pea, Saxon.} 


1.. To fwathe ; to bind in, cldaths, gene- 
rally.ufed of binding newborn children. 


Invefted by aveil of clouds, ss 
And fwaddled as new-born in fable thruuds 5 
For theleva receptacie 1 defign’d, Ehi 
How foon doth man decay ! 
When cloths are taken froma chef of estan 
To Jeoaddle infants, whofe, young breath s 
Scarce. knows the wayg, 3a poy 
Thofe clouts are Jittleswinding sheets,, 
Which do conign andsend he unto.death. ~. ; 
Herbert. 
They Sevadaled me up in ‘my night-gown with 
long pieces of linen, till they’ had wrapt!'me vin 
about a hundred yards of fwathe. i Addifon. 
2..To beat; to cudgel. “A low ludicrous 
word.. 
Great on the bench, great in the faddle, ee 
That could as well bind o'er as fedsddlewHudibras. 
Swa'D DLE: A.J. [from the verb.] Cloaths 
bound round the body. 


I begged them to uncaic me: no, no, fay they 5 
and opon that carried me to one of their houfcs, 


and. put me to bed in all my /zvaddles. Addijon. 
Swa°DDLINGBAND. n.J.[from fwad- 
Swa°DDLINGCLOATH.> dle. J] Cloth 


SWA DDLINGCLOUT. wrapped round 


a-new-born child. rey h 
From thence a fairy thee unweeting refi a 
There as thou flept`it in tender frvaddlingband, 
Ana her bafe elfin brood there tor thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fai- 
ries theft. , p Spenfer. 


That great baby you fee there ‘is not yet out of ¢ 


his ‘fivaddling-cloutss Shakefpeare’s Haret. 
The Jroaddlingbands were purple, wrought with 
gold. Dryden. 


To SWAG. v. x. [pigan, Saxon ; /wergia, 
Iflandick.] ‘To fink down One its weight ; 
to hang heavy. 

They are more, apt, in Swagging oe n, to pierce 
with. their poicts, than i in the jacent pofture, and 
crevice the wall. Wotton. 

Being a tall fifth, and with his fides much com. 
prefied, he hatha long fin upon his back, andian- 
other anfwering to, iton his belly ; by whi¢h heis 
the better kept upright, or from fwagging on his 


fides. Grew. 
To SWace. v. a. [from affrwage.} To, 
eafe ; to foften;' to mitigate. = 
Apt words fale pow`r to jwage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, os. 
And are as balm to feter d wounds. = Milton. * 


Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and /wage, 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughis, and chafe 
ape ale) 9 ier, aes fear from mortal minds. 

~ Miltone. 
I wili love thee : 
Though, my diftraéted fenfes fhould forfake me; ` 
I'd find fome inteiwals, when my poor heart" 
Should /wage eile and be let loofe to’ thine. - 
sen Orway,. 


To SWA’ GGER. VU. n. pdasddderen’ Dut. 
to make a noife; jypegan,Saxon.]. To 
blufter;, to bully ; to. be turbulently 


and tumultuoufly proud-and iniolent. 
Drunk? fquabble: ? favagger ? and difcourfe fuf- 
than with one’s own haere ? Oh thou invincible 
fpirit of wing)! ao Sbatypeares 
"Tis the gage of one that I fhoutd: fight withal, 
if he bealive; a rafcal what /evagycrca with me lift l 
night. . bak. \peares 
The leffer fize of mortals love to fw.gger fur 
Opinions, and to’ boat infabibility oF knowledge. ' 
i œ Glanville's Scepfis. 
Many iach affes in. the world huff, look biga 
l ' fare; drefs, cock, and Jwagger at the fame `nGity 
rates L Bftrarge. 
i iv He chuck'd, 
And {carcely deien’d toret a foot'to ground, 
But fwogger'd ikën lord. Dryden. 
“Confidente, 


: . 


i 


SWA 


SWA 


Confidence, how weakly foeyér: apn de “hach | 2. To receive without’ examination, 


fome effect“ upon the ignorant, who think ehete’ i is 
fomerhing? mere thin ‘ordinary inv a feeaggering 
man, that TE = nothing but demonitration, 
Tillosfon. 
“Tobe rem is not to te ftarched, and formal, 
and fupercilious ; toyzvagger at our footmen, aad 
browbeat!our infarióurs Ai Coller on Pride. 
What a’plesfure isit viori urina caufe ? 
to fevigger at the»bar? tor alawver I was born, 
and a iavoyer Twill be. wAr burbs Hifi of Fobn Bu. il. 


Swa’ GCERER. YW. f. [from favagger.} © A 
„blufèrer;ż a ¡bully ;-a „turbulent. noify 
fellow. 

He's no fwaggerer, hoftetss a tame ahida tir : 
you may ftroke him assgént!y as a puppycgtey- 
hound. Shakefpzare’s Herry lV. 

Swa’GGY. adj. [from wag. } Dependent 
by its weight. TYE 
Ehe. beaver: is called Sofia eae eral frow, 
his fwaggy and promine belly. p 

J ae Wo: wun's Fulger Errirs. 

SWAIN TEJ. [ypem, Saxon and, Paack } 

1. A young man. =- 

«That godd knight would not fo,nigh eile i 
Hime! f eitranging trom their joyance vain, r 
Whole fellowthip feem'd far unfit for warlike 

1S Swain | i, 'Spenfer. 

2. A country fervant employed'in hafban. 

-T p It were a happy life rg 
To be no better than a homely freair. 

Slakelpeare’s Hey Vi. 


vr 


A 


3- A pattoral youth. > 
oy Ble jwains h waofe nymphs in ev ‘ry grace excel; 
Bicjt.nymphs! whofe /evaias thufe graces Gng is 
sfai well. Pope. 
f p Leave the meer country tomeer country /zvains; 
And dwell where life ia al life's.giozy reigns. 
“Harte. 


SWA'INMOTE. n: J. [fiaith law La. 
tin.) A court ‘touching matters of the 
foreft, kept by the charter of the forett 
thrice in the year.’ “his court of javain- 
mote is as incident toʻa, foreft, as the 
court of piepowder is to a fair.” The 
Swainmote is a court of frecholders with. 
in the foret.. “Ceorl, 
o SWALE. LU. ja. tr elan, Saxonaito 

Vo Sweat. tet To walte or blaze 
away 5 to melt: asy the cardle Swales. | 

Swa'LLET. 2.f/. Amone the tin-miners, 
water breaking in upon the miners at 
thcir work, „1i “ Bailey: 

Swa‘tLow. 
A {mall bir pafitge; or, as fome | 
fay, a bird we re ‘bid and fleeps. in 


the, winter. 
Tiieywallxo follows not fummer more willingly 


than we your lorithip. Shakepeard s Timen: 
Daffodils, 
Thatcome before the fwalicau dares. ” S bakelpedre. 


‘The froallews make, ufe of clendine, and the 
Linnet of enphragia. ii Mar. 
i Whee fwallows fect foar high and fport injair, 
He tuid nsthat che welkin would be clear. . Gay. 
To SWALLOW. wv. a. [rrelgan, Saxon ; 
Sivelgen, Dutch. 7} eens 
1. To take down the throat. 
If little faults a 
Shall nat be wink: ‘dat, haw hall we Aretch Qureye, 
Whole, capital crimes chew'd, fwallow'd, and, di- 
gett | 
Appear before us! . Ska! Sia s Henty V. 
Men ‘ase, at a venture, of the religion othe 
country; and muftitherefore /wallow down Opi- 
nines? as ply people do empiricks. pills, and huve 
bathing to ‘do but believe tit they will, do, the 
Cu: Ce wD Lecke. 


zd: i frpalepe, Sax. i fied l 


Confider and judge of it as a matter of re1fon, 

and not fivallow it withour examination: as'a'mat- 
ter of taith?” : 8 Locke. 
3-. To engrofs ; to appropriate's'often-with 


up emphatical. 
Far be. it from me, that T fhould fwallsco, Ha or 
deftroy. 2 Samutl. 
Homer excels:all the inventors of otber: arts in 
| this, that he has fwa! licsved up the boncur of thafe 
Í. who. (ucceeded him. Pope. 
4. "To abforb; to take.in ; ‘to fink in any 
. aby{s ; to engulph: with up. 
|. ‘Though you untie the winds, and let-them ‘li 
F _Againt the churches, though the'yelty waves 
| “Confound; and fallow navigation up. Sbubfpoare. 
I may be pluck’d into the wallow ing womb 
Of this-deep pity Poor Baflianus’ grave. l 
i Shatefpiace & Tas Andronicus. 
Death i isYwalqwalupin vigtory. 1 Core XVa 54. 
Ifthe earth open ber mouth and faeallows them 
up, ‘ye thall‘underfland that” thefe’ men have pro- 
voked the Lord. * Numb. xvie 
In bogs fevallew'd up and lof. ~ Milton. 
He hid many things from us, not that they 
would fwalliw vp our understanding, but divert 
our attention froin what.isem ore importants 
‘yes P. Decay of Piety. 
Nature, would abhor 
Tobe forced back agaimupon.herfelf, A 
And Jike a.whislpool /evalicey her own ftreams. 
Dryden. 
“Should not the fad occafion, fz ‘wallow up 
) My other cares, and gi them all into it? Atdif. 
5: To occupy. 
The neceffary I ition’ For life Tavalizvs the 
greateft part of their time: ‘| Lucke. 
6. Tofeize and wafe. 
Corruption fevaliaw’d what the liberabhand 
Ot bounty featter’d. 4; Themfon’s Autumn. 
7. To engrofs;: to engage completely. 
`The prieft and the prophet. are Jewallowed up of 
wine. [faiab. 
8. Saat Uday. implies, in. all. its figurative 


fenfes; fome naufeous or contemptuous f'' 


idea, fomething; of grofinefs or of daily: 


Swa” LLOW: 7. f. '{ from the’ verb.] — The 


throat; voracity.. 
os Bad this. man of: merit. and ‘mottiBcation bern 
| called to account for his ungodly frallor, in gorg- 


+ ing down the ellates'of helplefs: widows: and or- 


phans, he wuld have'told them that it was all for`{} 


' douth. 
‘fpecies of wil- 


wart Wh by r 


ar 


charitable ufes. i 
Swa°LLOWTALL. «7. fe A 
low. laji - 

. The thining willow thev call ftvalicaorail, be- 
caule of; the ptcafure of the leant» 

ike ©" Bacen*s Retnral Hiffory. 

SwA"L rOwWORT. wf. Fafehpiat] “A plant. 
Swam. The preterite of fwim. 


SWAMP. wJ [ fuldnims, Cothick tyi; 


‘Sax. yuan; Thlandiek’; ovum,” Dar: 

fuomp, , Daniths rvaip;’ Swedi. J A 

marfh ; a w a'fens. , AA gTa, 
Swa MPY. adj: [from fiam Boggy 


fenny. M72 
Swampy fens Breath grr A myriads, to 


SWAN. 2. VA {rpan. Sion ey 


KUK 


UAU, Danih; 

freaen, Dutch ; cycnus, Latin. os 
The fwan i isa large water- fowl, thag has 4 long 

neck, and is very white, excepting when itis yamg 
Iks legd and feet ‘are black, as-is its bill) Which 
like that of a goofc, but frocahirig rounder, nil a a 
litde hooked atthe iawer end of viteythestwo fides: 
below, sts! eyes.ace black! and: Ainmnguvke ebony. 

' Swan ufe wings like faxs, which catch the wind, 
fo that tbey arc driven.along ingthe watere: 


and {ome are faid to have: dived threeshundred 
years. There is a fpecies of fwans with the feathers 


‘They 
feed upon herbs and fome fori-of grain like.a goute, | 


SWA 
of their heads, towards the brean, marked at the 
ends with’ a gold colour inc fining to red. | The 
fwan is reckcned by Mofes among» the*unclean 
creatures; but it wes confecrated:to Apollo the 
god of unuficks becaafe it was faid to Gng: meld- 
dioufly wien it was near expiring; a tradition ge- 
nerally received, but fabulous. Calmet. 
W ith untainted eye 
Compare her face with fome that I fhall how; 
And I willmake thee think thy fevan a crow. Shak: 
Let mufick foynd, when he dath makehischoice ; 
Then if he lofe, he makes a fwan-like end.. Shak. 
The fearful matrons raife a {creaming cry, 
Old feebit nen with fainter groans reply 4 
A jarring found refults, and’ mingles i in thesiky, 
Like that.of /avans remurm‘ring to the floods: 
Dryden. 
The. idea which an Englithman fignifics by the 
name fzvan, is a white colour, long neck, black 
beak, black Jegs, and whole fect,and: all thefe of 
a certain fize, witha power of {wimming jn the 
water, and making a certain kind of noife. 
Locka 


SWANSKIN. 2. /- Ee dh and fin.) A 
kind of foft flannel, imitating for warmth 
the down of a iwan. 

Swap. adv. [ad fuipa, to do ata faatch, 
Ilandick.] © ‘Haitilys “with Katy vio- 
lence: as, he did it /wep. Irfeems'to 
be of the fame original with /awees. A 
low word. ` 


To Swap..v.ja. To exchange. See Te 
Swor.’ / 

SWARD. nf { ward, Swedihh.] 

1. The fkin of bacon. 

2. The furface of stheo ground); «whence 


green fward, or green fword, 
Water- kept “too. long loofens ‘and’ foftens the 
fvard, maes i it fubjećt to rufhes and*coarfe grafs. 
Note on Tuffer. 
| “Phe noon of night was'paft, and’ then the foe 
Camerdreadiefs a'er the'levél /evart; that lies 
Between the wood and the twift teaming’ Oufe. 
ee AePbhilips. 
. To planta binetard in July, when the earthvis 


| very dry and otal I plow up EAH, » and 


burn itesic* . Mortimer. 


SWARE The preterite Of fudar." 
Bwa RM, “maja [pyeapm, Saxon; Jwerm, 
| Dutch. } 


WIDI Se Bet ©] `% 
a. A: great body, or number of. bees: or 
other {malls animals; - particularly: thofe’ 
bees‘that migrate from the’hive. 4 
|.) pg A feparer of bees that cur the liqfid fky, 
f Upon the fopmaft brapch i in clouds alight. 
Diy dens FE rcide 
na crowd,” gaa ' 
From this /warm of fuar AELA T 
You grip’d the general fway into yaurhand, Shek 
I Oln Wwe could numbcr bp thot? prod Kbi fevarms® 


Bt ek 


l thathadfettled thémfeives*in’every’ porrof it, they 
would amount. tp more then Can be found. * 
i n Addifon Cn Ts lye 
| -FAS Rvarmnof themes thit fetdes"on my"pen, 
Which 1k Summer on Shrake-uffpazain,: | 
Ler other: ingit ‘use Young. 
To Sw A OMS i Erpesnmen, Saxon 5 ; 
F saver iit, Dutch: : 
i . To/rife 3$ bees in a ‘bodys and quit the 


i hive. ‘hate i 


` 


, All hand’ Histor Ji rie fl 
Like labouring g bees.on `a long fummer's ni a 
Sime found the trumpet, for phe, ra t to Jfwara. 
| aA Dy) den. 
| Swarm ton a riisi ijol et bett I fried. "Gag. 
Wahenebses hang in fwormisg We they will 
Ligon‘ Tife if OE Beathes hokis) ; 
SH eriymer t ufard rye 
25, ha U A, in, multitudes gto, crowd ; 
| “to throng. 
T32 The 
4 


SW A 


The mercilefs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Poda ace upan. Shakefpeure’s Maibetb. 
ur fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 
Who in unnecefiary ation Juvurm 
Abaut our fquares of battles Shake/po ticary V. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken'd in me fcarm, while I confider 
What from withia I fee) myfelf, and hear 
What from withaut Comes often to my cars! Milt. 
Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 
i fhrine’s ry 
fi crowds around the fevarming people join. 
f É D Dryden's Æ neid. 
3: To be crowded’; to be over-run ; to be 
thronged. 
+^ Thefe garrifons. youyhave now planted through- 
out all Ireland, and every place jwarmawith fol- 
diers. Spesfer. 
Her lower region /warms with all fost of fowl, 
her rivers with fith, and her feas'with whole fhoals. 
ad St Howel. 
Thofe days fwarmed with fables, and from fuch 
grounds took hints for fictions, poifoning the world) 
ever after. Brown. 
Life (<carms with ‘His, the boltdeft’are afraid, 
Where then is fafety for a tender maid?’ Young. 
4 To breed multitudes. 
Not fo thick /warm'donce the foil 
Bedropp`d with blood of Gorgon. Miltop's Per. L. 
ç. It is ufed in converfation for climbing 
a tree, by embracing it with the arms 
and legs. 


SWART. 7} aaj. [ Awarts, Goth. ypeanzt» 
SWARTH. §.8 Saxon; fvart; Dutch. } 
1. Black; darkly brown; tawny. 2 
A nation ftrange, with’ vifage fvarr, 
“And courage fierces\that' ai} men did/affray, | 
Through the world then /evarm'din-every part. 


i Spenjere 
A man 


_ Of fvarth complexions and of a.crabbed, hue, 
That him full of melancholy did thew. Spen/er. 
Whereas I was black and /wart before; 
With thofe clear rays which the infus'd on me, 
_ Thatbeauty am I blet with, which you fees 
a ~ti Shakefpesre’s Henry VI. 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine, 
_ Rath hurtful powes.o'er truevirginity. , Milton. 
2. In Milton it feems to figntfy gloomy. ; 
malignant. : 
’ i Ye valleys low, 
On whofe freth lap the fwart ftar fparely looks. 
ONE Milton. 
Fo Swart. y. a. [from the noun: } ‘To 
blacken ; to dufk. 
The heat of the, fun | may: /warr a living part, 
or even black a;dead or.ditlolving ficth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


SwaRTHILY. adv, [from /warthy. | 
Blackly 3 dufkily ; tawoily. 


Swa’RTHINESS. n. f. [from /warthy.] 
Darknefs of complexion; tawninefs. 


Swa’rTHY. ad. [See Swart.] Dark of 
complexion ;. black; dufky ;\ tawny. 
Set. me wherc,.on fome pathlefs plain, : 
The fwarrby Africans complain. Rofcconmon. 
haugh, in the torrid.climates:the common co- 
lour is black or /warthy, yet the natural colour of 
the temperate climates is more \tranfparent and 
beautiful. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Here /warthy Charles,appears, and there 
His brother with dejedted, air. Addifon. 
! Did they know: Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes, about him}; 
Their fwarthy bofts would darken all-our’plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
And making death: more grim. Addifon. 
Swasn. a. /. [A cant word.}] A figure, 
whole circumference is not round, but 


oval; aad whofe moldings Jie not at 


| 


Sow vA 


right anglcs, but oblique to the #xis-of 
the work. Oxon, 
Swash. #.f.,[ from :the verb. ] Impulfe of 
water flowing with violence. Dia. 


To SWASH. v. n. "To make a great clat- 
ter or noile: whence /wafhbuckler. Not 
in ule. 

We'll have a fwafbirg and a martial outfide, 
As many other mannifh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their femblances. 
Draw,'ifvyoube men: Gregory, remember thy 
fwapbing blow. Shakepeare’s Romcoand Juliet, 


Swa’sHer. 2. /. [from /wa/b.].One who 
makes'a fhow of valour or force of arms. 
Obfolete. 


Ivhave ‘obferved thefe three fecafhers ; three fuch 
anticks do not amcunt to aman. Shak. Henry V. 


SwatcH.2#.f, Afwathe. Not in ufe. 
One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie, 
As barlie in /wvatchcs.may fill it thereby. _ Tuffer. 
Swatn. n. f..[/wade, Dutch.] 
1. A line of grafs cat down by the mower. 
With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox, 
Graffe, lately in /evarbes, is meat for an ox. Tuffer. 
The ftrawy Græks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower’s froath. 
1)" Sbhakejpeare. 
As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick 
in the fwarth, neither air nor fun can pafs freely 
through it. Mortimer. 
2. -A continued quantity. 
An affeétion'd ais, that cons ftate without, book,, 
and utters it’by great fwarbs. rae Nights 
3. (ypedan; to bind, Saxon.] A band; a 
fillet. 33 l 
An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into 
three fharp and round teeth four inches long: the 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine. 
ftraws laid along the fides, and lapped round about! 
it in feveral ditin& /warbs. "Grew. 
Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till, 
they had wrapped ‘me in above an hundred ‘yards of! 
fwathe. Guardian, 
Ta Swa THE. v«asi[ppedan, Saxon.) To 
bind, asa child wath:bands’and rollers. | 
He had two fons; the eldeft of them at three 
years old, ; . 


I’ th* favatbing cloaths the other, from their nurfery i $ 


Were ftol'n..  Sbhakelpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Their children are never /wathed, or bound about, 
with any thing when they are firft born; but are 
put naked into the bed with their’parents to lie. 
; ‘ Abbot's Defeription of the Worlds 
Swatb’'d in her lap the bold nurte bore him out, 
With olive branches coverid round about. Dryden. 
Manfter’s feet-are javarb'd no longer, 
Tf in the night too oft he kickss 
Or fhews his loco-motive tricks. i4 


To Sv:ay. uv. a. [/chweben, German, ‘to 
moves} of.) | yar) 


sf l 
1, To wave in the hand; to .move,or 


wield any thing mafly : as, to _/qway tic 
{cepter. pupi gol panda i ge HT 
s+ Glancing fire,out of the iron play*d, 
As fparkles from the anvil tife, 
When ‘heavy hammers on the’wedge are feoay"d. 
AN, Spenjers 
2. To biafs; ‘to dire& toeither fide. 
Heav'n forgive th y that fo much have /way'd 
Your majefty’s good’thoughts away from me. 
L wok your hands: but-was, indeed," | 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cefar. 


The only way t improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpofe falfe, and to be fway'd, 
When examining thefe matters, let not tempo- 
ral and little advantages fway you againft a more 
durable intercft. Tillot/on. 


Shak. 


To SWAY. Um 


3. To bear rules:to govern. 


Sway. n.f. [from the verb:] 


1.: The {wing or fweep of a weapon. 


7s Priors | iz, Weight; 
> walance. 


+ 


Sb. f 


Shakepeare. } 


Hudibras. | 


SWA 


3. To govern; to rule; to overpower to. 
influence. JOu 
Tihe lady’s mada yetif *twere fo; `] 
She could not jsvay her houfe;:command ‘het fol. 
luwess, 
With fuch a f{mooth, difcreet,:and fable bearing, 
, J g f Shakejpeares 
The. will of man is by his reafon /way'd; 
And _reafon fays you are the worthier maids © 
Shakefpeares. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to fvay. 
The. world. Milton's Paradife Lif 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence; `S 
That ‘with moit curb ‘yeoays the fmdoth Severn. | 
ftream, aay 
Subrina is ber names i ) ga. ‘Milton. 
Take heed left pafion/away t at i 
Thy judgment to do aught, which eife free will 
Would not admit. Milton"s Puradife Lo. 
The judgment is fwayed by. pation, and ftored 
with lubricous: opinions, inftead of ‘clearly con- 
ceived truths. ` Glanvillen 
This was the race’ pa 
To fway'the world; and land and fea fubdue. Drye 
With thefe I. went), a) tanh ofl 4 
Nor idle ftood with unaffifting bands, 
When favage beafts, and men's more favage bands, 
Their virtuous toil fubdu'd; yet thofe l fevay'd: 
With pow'rful {peech: I fpoke, and they obey'd. 
pi : hie Dryden.. 
They will do their beft, to perfuade. the- worlds 
that no man acts upon principle, that all is /evayedi 
by particular malice, =, Davenante. 


1. Tohang heavy’; to be drawn by weight. 
In thefe perfonal refpects, the balance Jepays om) 


our part. i Dacor. 


2. To have weight; to have influence. 


The example of fundry churches, for approba- 


i ‘tion of one thing, doth fway much; but. yet ftill 


as having the force of an 


example only; and-not of 
a law. son + 


“o “Hooker. 


The mind-lyeay by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. 
ya ERES ea) gy) Sbakefpeares 
Hadft thou frway"d as kings fhould do, 
They never then had fprung like fummer flies, 
Shakepearce. 
_ Aged tyranny fways not as it hath:power, but as. 
it is fuffered. Shake/peare's\ King Leare. 
_ Here thou,shalt monarchreign ; 
There didit not: there let him will vitor fway. i 
s Muine 


To ftrike with huge two-banded fway. “Milene. 


2. Any. thing, moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you mov'd, when all the feway of earth 
Shakes like a thing Cree Sesok s 


nf _, Sbak. Julius Cafar. 
‘preponderation ; cait of the 
Expert i. 

“When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fwa 

Of battle. | oneal \ Mito. 
Power; rule; dominion. : 

This for€ had fome fear that the filling ap the 
feats in the confiftory with f great number of lay-~ 
men, was but to pleafe the minds. of the people, to 


| „the end they might think. their, awn, fway fome- 


what. Hockera 
l Only retain 
The name and all th’ addition to a king; 
The fsvay, revenue, execution of thhett, 
Beloycd fonsy,be yourta., Shake/peare’s King Leare 
Her. father counts it dangerous» 5 
That fhe thould give her forrows fo much fway, 
And inhis wifdom haftes our marriages 
To ftop the inundation of her,tears.  Sézke/pearee 
Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceffors they; _ 
Each thinks a world too little for his /wey.. 
| i -Dryden s Aurengasbhes 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear jzuay’s, 
The poft of’ honour isa private ftation. ddif. Cac. 
s» Influence $ 


$+ Influence p: dire&ion ; weight On one 
~ fide. JAS 
In the end, very few excepted 


yall became fubje@ 
tothe jway of times 


other odds there was ’none, 
' faving that fome fell fooner, and fome later, from p 
thefoundnefs of; belief. Hooker. } 

`. An evil mind in authority doth not only follow 
the way of the defir: already within it, but 
frames to itlelf new defies not before*thought of. 
Ap) \ Sidney. ; 
ney tufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

t. The branches bend before their fweepy fay. Dry. 


To SWEAR. v. n. preter. Avore or fäare; | 
part. pafl. furn. [ fwaran, Gothick ; 
prerian, Saxon ; /weeren, Dutch. J" 

t. Toobtett fome fuperiour power ; to 


ùt- 


d 


ter an oath. . 
If_a:man vow a vowunto the Lord, or [wear an 
cath to bind his foul with a bond, -he thall not bresk 
is word. — Numbers. 
Thee, thee an. hundred languages fhall claim, f 
_ And fayage Indians /eear by Ainna’s name. Tickel. $ 
2. To declare or pannie ufon oath. 
i We fhall nave old fwearing 
‘That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we "ll outface them, and outfwear thim too. 
; Skakclpeare. 
‘P gave my [ve a ring, and made him. /awear 
Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 
Pdare be fworn for him, he would not leave. it, 
Nor pluck it from bis finger. Shakefpcare. $ 
I would have kept"my words" = 
s Butywhen I tocar, it is irrevocable: Sh Hen. V1. 
„Jacob faid, faear to me; and he fana unto 
. . LOLI RT 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Palio 
cetes, which hie fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 


ports, he yevaré he had rather lofe all his father’s 
Peacham. 


“Images than that table, 
3. To give evidence upon oath. 
‘At what eafe" : 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To fevcar againft you ! Shake/peare's: Henry VIII, 


4. To obteft the great name profanely. 
Becaufe of fwearing the land mourneth. 

i Fer. xxiii. 10, | 

keep thy word jultly ; 


Obey thy parents; l 
Sbakefpeare’s King Lear, 


Swear pot. 


None fo neatly difpofed fo fcoffing at religion, | 
2s thofe who have accuftomed t emfelves to fwear 


On trifling oecafiims, |" | Tillotjon.! 
Hark ! the hrill notes tranfpierce the yielding air, 

And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to- fear, 
ee y | | Young. 

To SWEAR, v. a. e 
B. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 

adminiftered. #2 
Mofés took the. bones..of Jofephy; for ‘he had 
© firattiy frvorm the children of Ifrael. Ex, xiii. 19. 
Swom afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwim 
liké a duck, Ill be fworn. Shak-fpezre’s Tempé/?. 
Let me fatar gia sll to feereey ; 
"And, to conceal my shame, concéal my life. Dry. 
2. To declare upon oath: as, be 
treafon againft bis friend, 
3- To obteft by an oath. | 
~~ Now, by'Apollo, king, thou freer’ f thy gods in 
VIIMe 

— O vaffal! mifcreant! 
Swr'arers a S [from fwvear.) “A Wretch 
who obtefts the great *name wantonly 
and profanely. © "© tn ad 
“And mant they al} be hang’d that fwear and Me? 


fwore 


Shake/peare. 


‘= Every one, S 
"= Who muft hang them ? 
——Why, the hone? men. | 
~ Then the liars and Jweareri are fools 3 for 
Were are liaty wa Weavers enow to beat thevhonett 
me, and hang them up. Sbakefprare. 
Mop 


» pL Jabcur calls usy now with frear impos'ds . Wii’. 


SWF 
Take nothisname,who made thy mouth, invain: 
It gets thee nething, and haih no excufe ; 
_ Lufteand wine pleada pleafure; avarice a gain; 
But the cheap /eccarer through his open fluice 
his fou! run for naught. Fiarbert. 
OFAI men a philofopher fhould be no {wearer ; 
for an oathy which is the end of controverfies in 
law, cannot determine any here, where reafon‘only 
muft induce, Brown. 
It is the opinion. of our moft refined ifwearers, 
that the fame oath or curfe caanot, contiftently 
with true politenefs, be repeated: abovernine times 
in the fame company by the fame-perfon. 


/ _ Swift's Polite Conwerfation. 
SWEAT. ». J [irpeat,. Saxon 5. freer, 
Dutch. ] 


ta The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. 

Swat ts fait in tate; for that part of the nou- 
rithmeént which is fieh and {Weet, turneth into 
blood and flefh ; and the /zueat is that part which 
‘is’excerned, Bacon. 

Some infenfible efluvium, exhaling aut of the 
ftone, comes to be checked and condenifed by the 
air dn the fuverficies of it, as it happens to fweat 
on the {kins of animals. Boyle. 

Soft.on the flow`ry Rerb I found me laid 
In baliny fvear. 

When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 
And flaties in the tace-of guilty men, 
A cold feveat ftands in drops on ev'ry bart, 
And.raze fucceeds to tears, revenge to Ymart. Dry. 

Sweat is produced by changing: the:balance be- 
tween the fluids and folids,, ja ‘which ‘health con- 
Ats, fo as that projectile motion of the: fluids 
overcome the refiftance of the falids. Arbuthnot. 


2. Labour ; toil; drudgery. 
This painful) Jabour 


but a matter of fweat and watchings 2 Mac. ii.26. 
The field 


Milicn. 


What from Jonfon's oii and /weart did flow, 

_ Or what more eafy nature did beftow 
On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear. Denbam, 


3. Evaporation of moifture. ; 
_ Beans. give, in the ntow ; and therefore ‘thofe 
that are robe kept. are not to be thrathed till 
March, that they have had a thorough feveat in 
the mow. Mortimer’ s Hufbindry. 


ToSweat, v. n. preterite fwet ; fucated ; 
particip. paff. /aucaren. [from the noun, ] 
1..To be. mort on the body with’ heat or 
t Jabour. +=- i 
Let them’be'free, marry them to pour heles, 
Why froear'they under burthens ? 
Shakelpeare’s Marchant of Venice. 
Mifrefs Page at the door, /zbearing and blow- 
ing, and looking wildly, Would needs [peak with 
JOU rs J J Shakefpeare, 
When he was brought again to the bary'to hear 
His knel! ‘rung out, his judgmest, .he.was Rirr'd 
With fuch an agony, he fwear extremely. 
i . ‘Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned inthe 
city and other parts ofthe kingdomia diféafé then 
new; whichyof the accidentsiand mannerithereof, $ 
they called the Juweating ficknelssB acon’s ten. Vil. 
wd, A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at Grft before bimgo 3) 
At firft he-djd, but fcarce..could, follow itraity 
Seucating beneath a fhield’s unruly weighten. Cow, 


z. To toibs tolabour;*to drudge, 
* How thé drudging goblin fovet 
‘Bo earn his cream bowl duly fet; 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of motn, 
His thadowy fail hath threth’d the corn. Bilton. 
Our author, not content to {ce 
That others write. as carelefsly as he ` 
Though hë pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleafe you, he'd have the poets /wear. 
; Waher. 


of abridging was not eafy, | 


SWE 
3. To emit moifture. 
Wainfcots will Sweat fo that they run with wa 


ter. À Bacon. 
In cold evenings’ there ‘will be a moifture or 
_favcating upon the ftool. Mortimer. 


O SWEAT. Va, 
1. To emit as fweat, 
Greafe that's faveaten 
From the murtherer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame.” Shake/pcare’s Macbeth. 
For him the rich Arabia wears her gums Dryd. 
2..To make to fweat. 


Swea TER 20 /, [ from wea, 
{weats, 
Sweaty. adj. [from fvear.] = ` 
T: Covered with fweat; ‘moift with fweat. 
The rabblement hooted. and clapp'd) their 
chopp‘d ‘hands, and threw up their frueary night- 
Caps. Sbakefpeare’s Julius Cajar. 
A fraeaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green car, and the yellow fheaf, 


] One who 


Miltone 
2. Confifting of fweat. 
And then, fo nice, and-fo genteel, » 
Such cleanlinefs from, head.to heel,» 
No humours grois, or frowfy fteams, 
No no}fome whiffs, ar /qveaty ttreams. Swifte 


3. Laborious’; toillome. 3 
Thofe who labour i 
The feeaty forst, who êdge the crooked fcythe, 
Bend ftubborn fteel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowicdge Vulcan's aid.: Priore 
To SWEEP. u.a. pret- and ‘part.’ paf. 
Swept. [ppapan, Saxon! ] 
1. To drive away with a-befom, 
Z. To-clean with a befom: sa > garage! 
What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if the 
lofe one, doth not Jweep the houfe, and feek dili- 
gently till fhe find ir? P45 4 Luke, ry. 8. 
3. Po carry with pomp.’ ii 
Let frantick’ Talbot triumph for a. while, 
And, like a peacock, favcep along his tail. 
Shaakelpeare's Henry NT. 
4. To drive or carry of with celerity and 
violence. ris 
Though I could, 
power, /eweepthim from my fight, 
avouch it; yet I muftnot. Sdch. 
Kifhon fvept them away. * Judi Ve 
The bluftering Winds. {triving for.victory fevepe 
the fnow fro OF the tops of thofe high moun- 
tains, and cat it_ down, unto the plains .im fych 
abundance, that thé Turks lay as mên buried alive. 
Knolles’s Hifary. 


With barefac'd 
And bid my wil! 
The river of 


Flyingebullets now 
To executehis rage appear to> flows 
They Mifs or fewveep but common fouls away; 
For fuch a lois- Opdam. hia life mnt pay? Waller. 
My fooking is the Gre. of pettilence, t$ 
That fweeps at once the ‘people and the prince 
. Dr dent. 
I have already Jrvepe the ftakes, andwith the 
common good fortune of-profperous gamefters can 
be contear to fit. : Dryden. 
Is this-the man whoedrives me before him 
To the wosld’s ridge} and [weeps me off tike rut 
bifk? . Dryden 
Fool !- dime na chafig® Of motion knows $ 
With egna) fpeed'the torrent flows © 
Tolfaeep fame, power, and wealth away ; 
The patt is-all’by*death poffet, Gt 
And frugal fate that guards the reft, : 
By giving, bids them live, to-day. | Fenton, 
A duke ‘holding ina great many hands, drew 
a huge heap of gold ; but never obferved a harper, 
who under his arm Swept a great deal of it into 
his hat. Swift, 
§- To pafs over with celerity and force, 
6.°To rub over: 
Their tong defcending train, 
With rubies edg'd and fapphires, fwepe the plain. 
Dryden 
7. To 


S WE 


7. To ftrike with a ong ftroke. 
Defcend, ye nine; “deleend, and frag $ 
The breathing inftrument Mfpire, 
Wake inte voice each Glent Arirg, 
And feveep the founding lyre. 
Jo SWEEP. v.n. ` 
1. To pafsiwith violence, tumult, or {wift- 
nefs... Perhaps-in the firit quotation we 
fhould read freeop: 
Hafterme to know it, that I with wings as fwift 
Ai meditationer the thoughts of love 
May /weep to my revenge. Sbakefpeare. 
Ay poor yman that oppscileth the paorj is like 
a fwiecping rain which ieaveth no ford. 
Prov. axvib. 33 
Cowen. in-her courfe 
‘Tow'rds the Sabrinian thores, asyweeping from her 
fource, 
‘Takes Towa i Drayton. 
Before tempeftuaus winds arife, 
State hosting through. the darknels.gild..the might 
With fwapisg glories, and long trails of fightas 
ry CMs 
z. To pafs, with, pomp,; to\.pafswath an 
equal motion. 
She mace it) through the court with:troops of 
adies, l 
More like an emprefsthaoduke Humphrey's wife. 
o Sbakefpeare. 
In gentledreams I often.will be bys 
And. urep along beforeyour clofing eyes: Dryden. 
3-. To move, with: a long reach: 
Nor always errs ; for oft the gauatiet,draws 
A frvecping ftroke along. the crackling jawse Dryd. 
Sweep, n. /. {from the verb.) 
t. The a@.ot dweeping. 
2..The compafs of any violent or con- 
tinued ‘motion. ttt 
_A door drags, when, by its+ill hanging on its 
binges,.ar by, \therill |basrding af) the iroom, ithe 
bottom edge of the dour rides in its /eweepupon 
the floor. gt Moxos Mechanical Exereifes. 
~ _ “A torrent-twell'd i. 
With wintry têmpets, that. difdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Withinits feverp, trees, hoofes, men. 
3: Violent and general deftruction. . 
In countries fabjeet to great epidemical /zeeps, 
men tay five Very long’; But where the proportion 
af the chronicafdiftem per is great, it is ps likely 


Pepe. 


Philips. 


to be fo. HEF ant. 
4) DireGion’of any motion not rectilinear. 
Having’ mate ‘on: thélfion a Wile circulatly, 
begin’ # fecond; bringing ie With'an oppofite /zvecp 
to meet'the other." os a ee DAT pe 
Swee'rre, #. J, [from /Aueeps] One that 
{weeps | aia oe 
Swee PINGS. n. A [ from, sweep] Tha 
which is {wept away. gu gbati | 
_ Should this one, braomftick ener the fcene, co- 
vércd with duft, though the/weepings ofthe tineft 
lady*s chamber, We fh ould defpife its vanity. Szvift. 
Swee’rnet. n. fy [/ayerp and nct.JopA 
net that takes in.agreat compafs. yho» 
She wasa /eweepnesfor the Spanithefhipsswhich 
happily, fall into hêr net. Cambden. 
7 
SWEE PSTAK Be pte Jor fi frvgep, cand) fake } 
ee 


ey 2437S 4 


A, man that.winsjall.o) to 

Jed I9"¢ writen) your revenge, 

That jeucepfare yur will dsaw!both facndsand foe, 

Wipner and lofer.? Shahefpeare. 
Swee PY, adj. [from /2ecp.} Pafling.with 

great, {peed and, violence over.a great 

compalsatonce: 9b x peers 

Miey ruth along, the rattling woods give way, 


The,lyanches. beng befora their Jweepy way dine 


14901 9) | Dryden. 
Swert. adja [pperé, Sax. facts Dutch: ] 
1. Pleafing to any, fenfe.sa sao 
~ Svea? expected the, pleafant perceptions of al- 
DAONG } maL | g 4} 


SWE 


moft every fenfe: Cugar is frveet, but it hash not 
the fame fweetnels as mufick ; nor hath mufick 
the fwestnefs of a rofe, and 2 fecect profpect differ: 
from them: all 2 nar yet have any of” thefe the 
fame fwectriefs as difcourfe, counsel, or mediation 
hath; yet the royal Pfaimitt faith of a man, we 
took /sverr counfel together: and of God, My, me- 


ditation of him Rall be favect. Waits. 
2. Lufcicus tu the tafte. 
This honey taft-d {ill is ever fwete Davies. 


3. Fragrant tòsthe,fmell. | 
Balm his foul, head with warm, diftilled, waters, 
And buin feveer wood, to make the lodgingy/rocet. 
' Sbakefpeare. 
Where a rainbow hangeth, over, or, toucheth, 
there: breatheth a feucer froell; for that this hap- 
pencth. but, in cestain matters.which have fome 
fweetnefs, which, the dew of the, rainbow draweth 
forthe. _ eer ¥ Bacon. 
Shred very {mall with, thyme, /svcct-margory, 
and a little, winter, favoury- Waltons Angler. 
The balmy. zephyrs, fisent,fince her deaths.) 
Lament the ccafing of a fweeter breathe Pepe. 
The Rreets with treble voices ring, 
To fell.the bountzous product of the (pring; 
Savcet-fmelling flowers, and elders early bude, Gay. 
4. Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of feveet Rope, Ailton. 
Her fpeech is grac’d with fuwecter found 
Than in another's fong.is found. Waller. 
No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall forbear, 
A, /rvecter muck than their owayto hear 5 
But tell. the reeds,.and tel).the vocal thorey +») « 
Fair Daphne's dead, and mulick.is no more. Pope. 
5- Beautiful to the eye. 
Heav'n blefs. thee ; 
Thou haft the fweerefi face I ever look'’d on. 


Shakcfpeare. 
6. Not falt. 


The white ofan egg, .or blood mingled with 
| Yalt. water, gathers the faltnefs, and maketh, the 
water fweeter ; this mayybe by adhefion. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 
The fails drop.with. rain, $3 
Sqveet waters mingle with the briny maine,» Dryd. 
7. Not four. nm 
Time changeth fruits from more four to'more 
| fweet; but. contariwife liquors, even thole that 
are of the juice of fruit, from more fweet to more 
four. Bacon's Natural Hifry. 
Trees whofe fruit is acid lak longer than thofe 
whofetfcuit is favect. Bacon. 
| When metals*are diffolved in acid menftruums, 
and the acids, -in conjunétion with the ‘metal,-act 
after a different manner, fo'that the compound 
hasta diferent tate, much’ milder than before, 
and fometimes a weer one; is'it'not becaufe the 
| acids adhere to the metallic particles, ‘and thereby 
| lofeimuch of their a€tivity ? = Newton's Opticks. 
8. Mild; foft'; gentle. 
Let me report to him 
Your feveer dependency, and you fhall Ard 
A‘conqi’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 


Sbakefprare. 

The Pleiades before him dane’d; : 
Sheddiny fweer influence. Milton. 
l Mercy hasy could Mercy’s feif be feens 
No fevester lookshantghis propitious qucens 


g: Grateful; pleafing. 


Walle. 


Nothing fo /qweere is as our countries earth, 
Chapman. 
| Scoret interchange of Mi} andivalley.. | Milicn. 
l tT Eualus, yi2 iE lb] 
Than whom the Trojan. hott w 
No fairér face or fsveerer air could boats = 
i Dryden's JEnGd. 
10. Not fale; not flinking: as, that mear, 
| is fweete 6 yas i l i 
SWEET. 7. hoaifiaisico. \ 
1, Sweetnefs ;.fomething. ple 
i Pluck outo: 
Themultitüdinous: tongueyilet theminotilick 
The fwect which is their poifons Shak, Coriolanus. 


2 


i afing.. i 


g 


d 


* | And joy or thofe, from whom we ¢laime our birth. 


’ 


2. A word of endearment. 


SWEE TBREAD. 7e 


SWEE’TERLAR. a7 fo: [rveetoan 


SWE 


What fofter founds are tlicfe faluteche ear, 
From the large circie of the hemifpherey) o1 3 
Asif thecenter.qt all feocctsanenheie tH Ben: nf, 

If ev'ry fweet, and ev'ry grace, » 4 


Mutt fly from that forfaken face. aao, 
Hail! wedded love, u l 
Perpetual fountain.ot domestic feverts / : Miton, 
atl Taught to live 


The eaficit way ; nor with perplexing thouzhts 
To interrape the fweer of lifes ~ Mito Par. Left. 
Now. fiance the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tafted vengeance, and the fwers of blood, 
Speak. re b> ‘al’ Dryden’, Æ nida 
Can Ceyx then fuftain, todeaye hig wito 7 
And unconcern'G, forfake thie fereets.of dif? 
` i f Dryden. 
We have fo great an abhorrence óf ‘pain, that 
a little of itextinguifhes all our picafuses ; a ütre 
bitter mingled in our cup leaves no.relith ofithe 
avert, > t Lack 
Love had ordain`d that it was Abra`s turn 


á ee \ 
To mix the faveers, and minifter the urn. — Priore 


) Seweet! leave me here awhile; h 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain J would) beguile 
The tedious day with fieep. Shake/pearce 
___ Wherefore frowns my fwet? |e ne) os 
Have I too Jong been abfent trom thele lips ùa 
Ben Forfoa. 
3. A perfume. pe sa 
yi AS, ineperfumes, 1i w2 sY 
‘Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppermoft;.." 
Nor this part mulk or civet can.we call, 
Or amber, but a rich refult of all : 


So the was all a fwert. Dryden. 
' l Flowers 97 Su aT i 
Innumerable, by the foft fouth-wefta" vald) 


Open‘d, and gather’d by religious hands,:. T 
Rebound their fwects trom th’ odoriterous pare- 
mente ‘ , siht MeRi. 
-The pancreasof the 
cal f. jie ; i hid 
Never tie yourfelf always to cat meats of eafy 
digefture, as veal, pullets, or feveerbreads. -757 
s < Harvey on Corfumpiiors. 
Saveetbread and collops were with fkewers prick'd 
About the fides; imbibing what they deck’ds "73 
mber your 
Swift. 
dér jars} 
A fragrant hrub.» > * zuig oak 
For March come violets and peach-tree in blof- 
fom, the cornelian-tree in bloffom, and /eueetbriar. 
os RIOD Bator. 


When you roaft a breaft of veal, io 
fweetheart the butler loves a /weeibread. 


p 
> 


Swee’rBROOM. ^. J- [grica,, Lat.] An 


X TIl fweeten thy fad grave. 


t frveetencd by them. 


SweercrcEery.m. fi [myrrbusy Lat} 
ren SdF ude pica 


| To SWEET PINa U. a. [from /aveet.} = 
I. To make fweet.. ... ... 


4 


herb. Ainfrur 


A 
lier, 


Pri 


J 


plant. 


s4 g i wy! . B F, 


~The world the garden is, the is the flow’r 
That jeveetens ail the place; fhe is,the guest 
Of rareft prices 3 no. tosd pn ee any s. Sidney. 
Here is the {mell of the blood fill: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not jweercn this little hands 
. SS Shakefpeare 
Give me an ounce of civet tO /abreten my ima- 
gination. _ 0 Sbakefpeare’ King Leare 
| eel wo lO With fatre® Row'rs; \Pidele, > 5S 0 
Shakejp. Cyribeliag. 
H Be humbly minded, know*your pot; 17 
 Ssuceten your tea, and watch your toate,» Sifre 
2. To make mild or kind. ot hind 


pN 


All kindneffes\defeend upon fuchta:temper, as’ 


rivers of freih waterssfalling, into ithe »mainpfca3, 
‘the. fea fwallaws them, all, but is not changed jor 
outhe 
| Devogion foftens,his\heartyenlightens bisminu, 
frvectens, binge tempers) and makes, every: hing that) 
comes. from hin intksuctive, amiable, and affek- 
Inge ce) arar 1999 320g oni Lagos 
! voy tude TIRI naw sii ig To 


hw 


_ 


SWW CE 
ba Si." ands 4 
3. To make lefs painful, — < 
“Shey rhe fweetnefs of my heart, even wetens 
-~ the death which ‘her'fweetnefs brought upon me. 
AR ARS) Fee "Sidney. 
Thou fhalt fecure her helplefs fex from harms, 


And the thy cares will feveeren with her charms. 
Dryden. 


Intereft of ftate an akene of circumftances | 


may have /zweerencd thefe reflections to the politer 
fort, but impreffions are not fo eafily worn out of 
the minds of the vulgar. ‘3 
Thy mercy /weet'ned ev'ry foil, 
Made ev'ry region pleafe;) =T? 
‘The Roary Alpin hills it warm’d, 
And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas, dddif. Spest. 
4. To palliate ; to reconcile. 

Thefe leffons may be gilt and fweetened as we or- 
der pills and potions, fo as to take off the difguft ot 
the remedy. =F L'Eftrange. 

5. To make grateful or pleafing. 
I would have my love 
" Angry fometimes, to’ /weeten off the rekt 
Of her behaviour. Ben Fonfon’s Catiline. 
6. To foften ; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by 
the ftrength he has given to his figures, and by 
frsectening his lights and fhadows, and melting them 
into each other fo happily, that they are even im- 
perceptible. 

To Swe TEN. v: m* To grow fweet.. 

Where “a wafp hath" bitten in a grape, or any 

fruit, it will fweeren haftily. Bacon's Nat. Hiftery. 


SWEETENER. 2. f. [from /eeeten.] 
1. One that palliates ; one that reprefents 


things tenderly. 
But you'who, till your forture’s made, 
Mutt be a fweer’ner by your trade, 
Mutt fwear he never meant us ilk Swift. 
` Thole fofteners;) feweeteners; and) compounders; 
fhake their heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their 
pockets jingle. i 3 Swift. 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg- 
fhells,: are» prefcribed \as frucereners of any fharp 
humours. Temple. 
SWEETHEART. n. /. [ /weet and beart.) 
A lover or.miftrefs. 
_ Miftrefs, retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your feweerbear ts," 
And pluck o'er your brows. ‘oSbakefpeare. 
Saveetbeart, your colour, I warrant you; it as 
sed asany rofe. « Sbhakefpeare. 
One thing, /weetbeart, I will afk, 
Take me for a new-fafhion’« malk., Cleaveland. 
A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; 


the had newly parted with her /weetbeart. L'Effr. 


She interprets ail your dreams for thefe, 
Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And fees a fweetbeart in the facrifice. Dryd. Juv. 


IWG 9 


Swee’tinc. n. f: [from /weet.]” a 
b. A {weet lufcious apple: ` Sa 
A child will chufe a fweeting, becaufe It fs pres, 
fently fair and pleafant, and refufe a rurnet, be- 
caufe it is then green, hard and four. ` z 
“> Afebams Scboolmafer. 
2. A word of endearment. © ~ 
Trip no further, pretty /cwectin — 
fome stati kyo Be seed 
Swe TISH adje | from /weet..}Somewhat 
‘fweet. I 44nd tv piv ` eit 
They efteerned, that) blood: pituigous ‘natutally, 
which abuiaded) with ‘an exceeding quantity“ot 
freetifb chyle. best to blict saeat IF. 
Sweeney. adv. [from /weet.) Inadweet 
manner; with {weetnefs. +7 ©) 


‘Thebeft wine for my beloved goeth down favre.’ 
“ 


l w "Cant: 
He'bore his great comimiffion in his bok s 
Bor fuecthy temper'd awe, and fofien'’d all he fpoke. 
«fastie base idum ildi: win "=! Dryden. 
awi No poet ever fweetly fung, 3 
9 \ Unki he were like Phebus young; 


a Addifon. f 


Dryden's’ Dufrefnoys’ 


SWE 


Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 
i Unilefs like Venus in her prime. 
SWEETMEAT. 7. | { faveet and’ meat.] 
Delicacies made of fruits preferved with 
fugar. ~ 
Mopfa, as glad as of fevectmeats to go of fuch an 
errand, quickly returned. Sidney. 
Why ali the charges of the nuptial feaft, 
` Wine and deferts, and fevectmeats to Wiget. Dryd. 
There was plenty, but the difhes Were ill frte-4 ; 
whole pyramids 6fifeveermeats for boys and women, 
‘but little folid meat for men: Dryden. 
Make-your tranfparenc feveetmrats truly nice, 
With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. 
King’s Cockery. 
If a'child cries for any/un@holefome truit, you 
purthafe his quiet by giving him a Jefs hurtful 
feveetmeat’s this may preferve his heaith, but fpoils 
hisi mind. ; l Locke. 
At a lord-mayor’s feaft, the féocttmears do not 
make their appearance tili 
beef and mutton.’ . Addifon. 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting 


and parting ; but a profeffor, who always ftands by, 


will not fuffer them to bring anv-prefents of toys 
or fweetmests. jQ Swift. 

Sweetness. 2. /. [from yaverr.] "The 
quality of being fweet in any. of ,its 
fenfes ;.(fragrance-; melody ; ..lu{ciouf- 
nefs ; delicioufnefs'; agreeablenefs's de- 
lightfulnefs’; gentlenefs’ of ‘manners ; 
mildnefs of afpeé. 


She, the fweetne/s of my heart, even fweetening 


the death which her fveeene/s brought upon me. 
Sidney. 
The right form, the true figure, the natural A 
lour tbat is fit and due to the dignity'of'a man, to 
the’beaucy of a woman, to'the fweerne/s of a'young 
babe.» i Afcbam. 
O our lives feucetne/s ! 

That we'the pain of-death would hourly bear, 

Rather thandie at once.” Sbake/peare’s King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth 
a {weet fmell: for this happeneth butin Certain 
matters which-have: in themielves fome: /weetne/s, 


whichithe gentle dewiof the rainbow draweth forth. 


Bacon. 

His\/weetnefs of carriage is very particularlycre- 

membered byshis contemporaries. Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonicus»Horace flows, 

With fweerne/s,notto be expreftin prole, « Roféom. 

Suppofe two authorsequally fweet, there isa'greaz 


diftinétion to be made in /tweetne/s; as in. that! of 
Dryden. 


| fugar, and that of honey. 
‘Thiscold,man’s talk, though honey flow’d 

Th eviry 'werds:woald now lofe all its fwectuc/s. 
wit + ’ Addi ne 
Praife the eafy vigour-of a;liney 

| Where Denham's ftrength, and Walles’s fweerne/s 
Joiners» ' Pope. 
A man of good education, excellent underftand- 


"| ing, and exact tafte; thefe qualities are adorned 


Í with great modeity, and a, maft amiable /cacetne/s 
| of temper. 9 Scuifes 

SWEETWHLBDAM, Paip [armeria, Lat. ] 

Swe ETWI'LLOW, Plants. " A’ fpecics 
| of gillifowers, Aue 4 

SweetwiLLow. 2. f, Gale- or Dutch 
| myrtle. 

To. SWEL L. wis m participle: paf. /wvollen. 
| [ppellan, Sax. fwellen, Dutch.) | 
1) To grow bigger; to grow targid ; to 

f : i ol 
» | extend che parts. 
;  Propitiqus Tybee, {mooth'’dshis wattryways/ 
(He roji’d his river back, and pois'd he ftood,, » 
A gentle fwelling, and a peaceful flood. D jd En. 
2! To tumify by obftrudction. , 
 Strang@ y vifited*pedple, © 9299 
All fwol'n and ulc’roasy pitiful to the eye, 
The mere defpairnt futyervs he cures. Shaki Macb. 
Swoi niie hiebreaft; his inward pains’encreafe, 
(All means are us'd, and all without fuccels. Dryd. 


3. To be exalperated. ph 
Swift. | 


people are cloyed*with` 


SWE 


å 


My pity hath been. balin to heal their wounds, 
My mildnefs, hathyaliay'd their fwelling griefs. 
Sbake/peares 


4. To look big. 
Here he comes; fweliingdike a)turkey-cock. 
up fxd side yi ty Sbhakefpeare. 
5. To be turgid. Uled of ftyle. 
Peleus and Velephus, exil’d, aid.peor,. ® 
Forget their evelliag, and gigamtick, words. Rofte 
6... To protuberate. j anys 
"| This-iniquity thall-be as a breachoready to fall, 
Jwelling out inja high wall. Tfaiab, “xx..13. 
7. Torrife wto arrogance ; to be elated. 
In ali things elle above our’ humble fate, 
Your equal\mind yet /zoe//# not into fate. Dryden. 
8.. To be inflated with anger. 
C E will, help, every one from him hat favelletb 
againft him, and will fechim at reft, Pfalms, xjic6s 


¢ 'We'have made’ peace of enmity 
Between thefe /welling wrong-incenfed peers. 


Shake/pearte 
UE The hearts/of princes kifs obedience, ~ 
So much they love it; put to ttubborn‘pirits P 
They fewel/,and. grow as terciblevasi ttarms. “Shake 
g. To grow upon the view. 
O tora mufe ofifire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! 
A kingdomyfor‘a Rage p princes’ to act; 
And ‘monarchs'to beholdte feseHing fcéne. Shak. 
10. Itimplies:commonly a notiot’of fome- 
thing wrong. | EG 
, Your'youth admires. > >. 
The throws and 'faer//ings of a Roman foul, 
Cato’s bold flights, thvextravaganceé! of virtue. 
lote vas. io eleamos Aiilifim 
Immoderate valour foells into, ajfault. | dddifone 
Ta SWEL Lat. iaei vd ynodw ieee aob | 
1 +i Tocaufe to riferor’increafe’s ‘tormake 
tumid: Ri atte yone MN Bes Pat R 
Wind, blow the'earth into the fea, 
Or fcucll the curled waters” bove the main. Shake 
You who'fupply the pround with feeds of grain, 
And you who /wel! thofe feeds with kindly raine 
| i saaan ban iasgan. 
ae l P 980592 DNA IAD, ¥ 
2. To aggravate ; to heighten... nl 
Tr is low ebb with his accufer, when fuch pec- 
cadillos are put to feve/l the charges. nodHtenbury» 
3. To-raife to arrogance. TERE 
All thefe miferies: proceed from thefame natural 
caufes, which have ufually attended kingdoms /ew/en 
with long plenty, pride, and excefs. Clarendon, 
The king of men, who, /wo/n with; pride, 
Refus’d his prefents, and hig prayers deny ‘de Dryd, 
SWELL. 3. fi [fromthe verb:} Extention 
ofbulk, . 3 bho l 
ko The fwan's down feather, -` 
| That ftands upon the foell at"full of tide, ‘7 ” 
| And neicher way inclines Shake pi Ant. and Chop. 
SWELLING. A.A [from Buell. ti i 
I. Morbid tumour. : 
There is not'a chronicledifeafe that more fre- 
| quently inteoduces the’diftemper f am difcourfing 
of than ftrumous or fcrophulous Avellings or ulcers. 
Blackmore. 
Z. Protuberance ;\ prominence. * / 
The fuperficies of such 'plates\are’not éven, bue 
have many cavitiesyand fapeliingi'which, how fhal- 
| low: foevery do as hitthe: varyvthe thickne(s ‘of the 
| plate. Newton's Opricks. 
3- Effort’ for a vent. 
Miy; heart was. tori in’ pieces to fee the hufband 
fupprefling and keeping down the Jaellingr vf hia 
| grieta, s Tatler, 
To SWELT: usa. Fo break out in fweat, 
if tat be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnels chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fic, through all his body fevelr. 
bts Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
To SWE'LTER, v.n. [This is fuppofed 
3 to 


Sw tk 


to" bercorrupted: from altry.} “To be 
pained, with heat. 
If, the Sun's exceMfive heat 
Makes our bodies felter, 
To an olier hedge we get 
For @ friendly fhelter 3 
There weanay : 
Think and pray, 
Betase death 
Scops.our breath, 
To SWE ULTER. wa. 
up with heat. 
Somewnuld always*have'tong nights and fhort 
days; others again long days and thort nights; 
one climate would be fcarched and’ eoeltered with 
everlafting dog-days, while an’ eternal December | 
blafted another. Bentley's Sermons., 
Swe'trery. adj. [from fwelter.) Suffocat- 
ing with heat. > 
Swept. The participle and, preterite of, 
Sweep, 
JoSwerp. v. n. To breedsa green turf. 
[See To Swar n.) 
The clays that are long in fwerdiag, and little” 
fubje& to weeds, are the beft land for clover, 
Mortimer. 
To Swerve. v. n. [ fwerven, Saxon and 


Dutch. ] 


1. To wander ; .to rove. 
A maid,tbitherward did run, 
To catch her fparrow, which from her did frrerve. 
Sidney. 
The fewerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by fouthern thow’rs or northern hail. 
Dryden. 
2. To deviate ; to depart, from rule, cuf- 
tom, or duty: 

That which angelsido'clearly beholdjiand with- | 
outrany | fwerwing obfetves is: alaw celeftial and | 
heavenly. Hooker |) 

Howfoever faucrvirgs-arenow,and»then incident | 
into the courfe of nature, neverthelefs, fo can- 
Mantly the Jaws) of nature are by natural agents | 
obferved, that .no man denieth but. thofe things |, 

which nature worketh, are wrought always, or for || 
the moft part, after one and the fame. manner. Hook. | 

The ungodly have laid a {nate for me, but yet I 
fewerve not from thy commandments. Com. Pray. 

Were I the faireft youth l 
That ever`made the eye fweroe. Sbakefpeare. 

There is a protection very juft which princes 
owe to their fervants,;»whens inrobedience to'their 
jufticommands, upon extraordinary occalions, in 
the execution of their truks, they Awerve trom the 
ftri&t letter of the law. ' Clarendon, 

Till then his majefty had notin the leatt fwerved 
from that a@ of parliament. Clarendon 

Annihilation in the courfe of nature, defect and f= 
froerving ‘in the creature, would immediately fol- 
low. . Hakewoill. | 

Firm we fubfift, vet poMble to feverve. Milton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ilhexam- 
ple, /werve cxceedingly from the rales of their holy 
faith, yet would upon fuch an extraordinary warning 
be brought to comply with them.  /rterb. Serm. 

3. To pilys; to.bends 

Now their mighcieft quell'd, the battle verad 

With many an ioroad gor'd. Milon. 
4: {1 know snot whence derived.] To 
climb on a 'narrow-body. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d'for my dear, 
Upon the*topmdf branch: the tree wes high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough: jwerv'd. 

Dryden. 

She fled, returning by the way the went, 
And ferv'd along her bow with {wift afeent. Dryd. 

SWIFT. adj. [ypipe. Saxon.] 

x. Moving far io.a, fhort time; quick ; 
fleet; ipeedy; nimble; rapid. 

7 Thouvart fo far before, 

"That fifti wing of recompence is flow. 
Towovertake thees Shakefpeare. 

x 


Chalkbil. 
To parch, or dry 


S 


| 2. Ready. 


Swirt. n.f. The-current of a ftream.| 


Swirt. x. j. [from the 


Swi’FTLY. adv. (from /wift.) | Fleesly ; 
with }; 
> il 


To Swic. ven., [ /wiga, IMandick.} 


To SWILL. v. a. Lrpulsan. Saxon. ] 


SWI 


Vet arethefe feet, whofe ttrengthlefeftayJaqumb, ') 


Unable to fupport. this lump of clay, 


Saift-winged with defire to get agrave. Shahefp- | 


Men of war, whole liaces wete like the faces of 


lions; and'as faift as the roce’upon the mountains. 4 


1 Chren: xii. 8. 


We imitate andipraQifotamake fwificr motions |; 


than any out of other mufkets. Bacın." 


Tahim with feisrafcent.he up return'd. Afilt. | 


` 


Things thatimove fo froif?, as not to-affeét the 
fenfesdiitinlly with feveral diftinguihableditances 
of their motion, andéo.caufe not any trainjot ideas 
in'the mind, are not perceived tu moves «Locke. 

Ttopreferves the ends.of the bonessfrom incal:f- 
cency, 
tract. from any /wift motion. Ray. 

t Thy ftumbling toundes'd jade.can-trot as'high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 
So the dul! eel raoves nimbler.in the mud) 


Clouded:in ardeep abyfsvot lights 
While prefent, too-fevere forihuman fight, 
Nor ftaying longer thao one /ewift-wing'd-night. 
Prior. 
Mantiger made a circleround the chamber, and 


the /eviftetooted martin purfued him. Arburbnor. i 


Thcre too my for—-ah once my'beft»delight, 
Once fwift of foot, and terriblejn fight.,.Pope's Od. 


Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, f 


To SWIM. v. n. preterite Javas, /woms, 


Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. 
Pope. 


Let cvery man-be /zwift to hear, flow to fpeak. 
Je. jarge 

To milchief fwift. Milton. 
He can live in the ftrongeft fwifts of the water. 
3 Walton. 

qui get of their 

flight; apus.} A bird like a {wallow 5, 
a martin. P 
Swifts and {wallows have -remarkably fhort legs, 
and their.toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derd. 


rapidly ; nimbly ; wath. celerity. ; 


velocity. 


which they, being folid. bodies, would con- f 


1 . Of fuch late waffailers. 


Than all the /evift-finn’d racers of the flood. Derfet. i 


e eee 


sew 


Themsucormaniaf, aye anchers4t- 
tary di ions a 4 ph titie’ 
of. cold è NQYOrs» icr e Poe Fo 4 Dette 

frefh.in pays 


_ Sach is the poet, 
abi nighe sarosima, bit plays or. 
is,morping draughts till noon cang tuih 5 
AN iis ihe of the quill. P ‘Sawifh 
2. To wath ; to drench. +s eal 
As fearfully .as,duth agalledsrock,. . 


i » Olerhang: andgutty his confounded bafe, i i 


SwiUli with the wild andiwaftefulrceane Skotepe 
-Wirth thag.a,German oft.hay fevilld ais throat, 
Deluded, that impedalyBehine jbetiow'd y * 
The generous rummer. = < Philips 
Toinebriates to fwell with plenitude. 
I should be loth | 
To meet the rudenefs and fwiil’d infoicn 


3° 
ce 
‘ , ye: 
He drinks a /eilling draught; and, lin`d within, 
Will fupple-in.the bath Be TES kins Dryden, 
Swine. a. f- [fromthe verb.) Drink luxu- 
Holly, pant. down, 
‘Give fwine fuch Aviles Jou baea p Matixcrs 
Thus as they {wit ig mutual /will, the talk 


Reeis taft from theme tu themes "Thomfor. 
Swi LLER. s. fa [fromyavill.} A luxuri- 


ous drinker. 


or fwum, [ypuminan, Saxon ; /wemmen, 
* Dutch.} 


(i. To Goat.on,the waters not to, fink, 


I will dcarce, think, you have ywam, inva gondola, 


! AY bake Ipeatre 


We have :thips and boats for going under water, 
and broakingrot) feas; alfo»; 


wimming-gi rdles and 
fupporters. ona 


©. St Bacom 


the: motion of the limbs. | 

d Tes in with me lato thi p 
And fruito y ji é ‘ulius Cafary 
Anat Riba ORR A Jli Cafon 
Like tittle wanton boys that jzim on bladders, 
Thefe many furnmers ina fed of glory ; 


‘Batefar-beyond my depth. Shake/p. Henry VII, 
The foldiess: counfel was: to. kill the: prifoners, 


E ‘To move progreflively:in the:water; by 
í LAS . 


is angry, flood, 


Thefe move fwiftly, and at great diftance ; but Icft any of them: thould fwim, ostanie hane 


then they require a medium well difpofed, and their 

tranfmifiion is eafily topped. 
Pleas’d with the paffage, we hide /wiftly on, 

And fee the dangers: which we'cannor'fhun. Dryd. 
In decent order they advance to light; 

Vet then too faviftly fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too foon theireverlatting flight. Prier. 


WI'ETNESS. n. f. [from/wift.]. Speed; 
nimblenefs; rapidity ; quicknefs.; ve- 
locity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars’ 

Be fodn éolleéted, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reafonable fævifine/sadd" 

More feathers to our wings. bakelp. Henry Na 

We may outrun Ga hi 

By violent feviftne/s that which we runiat; $ 

And lofe by over-runnings, ShakefperHanry VII. 
Speed to defcribe, whole fwiftacs number fae à 
P OM. 


Exulting, till he finds their nobler fcnfe oak 


Their difproportion'd {peed does recompenfe ; 
Then curfes his confpising feet, whofe {cent | 
Betrays that fafetywaich their favifinel lent. Denb. 
Such i¢ the maighty /aviftads of yaur mind, 
That, like the casth's, it leaves our fenfe behind. 
Drydens 


drink by large draughts. 


. To drink Juxurioufly and-grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 
That {poil'd your fummer fields and, teuitful vines, 
Sawills your warm. blood like waih,,and makes his 

trough 


In your embowell'd bofoms. Shake/paRicherd Il. 


Bacon's Nar. Hift. 


ys 
‘To 


; » XXVIl. 420 
The ref, driven into. the lake, were fteking.to 
| fave their lives by fevimming; they were, Qain.in 
coming fa andibaiphe, Snap ikhasi n, or elfe in 
l their faimming thot by the TRR etaa "Koller 
Animals faim, ingthe famemanner.asthey go, 
apd ns sdo n Sa AP SEPAIS PHI 'opanajajion in 
-the water, than for progreflion upon, th land. 
AS ne PEN Brawa Puget Errore 
“The frighted wolf now. fwimsaniong the-theepy 
+ The yellow lion, wanders.in.the.deep +) - 
H The’ ftag fovims faiter chan he san betore. Dryden 
Blue ‘friton gave the fignal from the those; 
» The ready Nereids heard, and /wam,before. 
To (mooth thefeass «= = ~~" T © Dryden 


3. To be conveyed by the ftream. 
With tenders, of our protection of them from 
the fury of t ofe- who would foon drown them, if 
they refufed to /ewim down the popular ream with , 
them. - cd King Charles. 
1 fwom with the tide, and the, water under me 
’ was buogapta oa a f Drydens 
4. To glide along with a.fmooth-or,dizzy 
motion. 
She with pretty and with /evimming gate. 
Following, her womb then rich with my young 
fquire, l 
Would imitate. © y ~ Sbakefpeare. - 
A hovering mitt.came /evimming o'er hisifight, 
© And fealdhiseyes in everlaitingnight.:) “Dryden. 
My flack hand dropty and all. the idle pomp, 
i Prie@s;,altars, vidtims Avam betoreamy fight * 
| OB ses T oad Smithe 
The fainting foul tood ready wing`\d- for flight, 
And o'er his ey¢-ballofeoum the fhadesiof pap: 
wae le 


5. Te 


ist Jf ,. oo >u 


ou ETE 
S WAI 
dizzy 3 to be vertiginous. 
taken with a grievous Jruimming {n my 
and fuch a mif» before my eyes, that I can 
Dryden. 


5. To be 
Tam 
“head, 
neither hear nor‘fee. | 
6. To be floated, | 
1 When the heavens are filled with clouds, when 

| ehe ‘earth facins in rain,, and all nature wears a 
lowering irl le dan myfelf from thefe 
uncomfortable fen the’ vifionary worlds of 


i A aden the ditches fwell, the ineadows wim. 
7:82 sak i l "© T komfor. 
7..1o have abundance of any quality; to 
flow in any thing. 
=M Yhey now faim in joy ~ : 
Ere long to vim at large, and laugh; for which 
The werld world ofttears mutt weeps Milien. 
Jo Swim. v. a. ‘To pafs by fwimming. 
“Sometimes he thaught to fewim the ftormy main, 
abe By ftretch of arms de diftant hore to gain. Dryd. 
*Swrvsy 2. A (from the'verb.] The blad- 


der of fifhes by which they are'fupported | 


= in the water. 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, 
in contracting the wim, and thereby transfafing 
Tithe air out of one bladder into another, or difeharg~ 
ingit from them both. meat Grew. 

„Swi MMER. Jt, /» [from Swims | 
TEE e wat Awims.. miu ray 
"Birds find eafe in the depth of the ai 
mers do in a deep water, Sy 
Latiroftroas and flat-billed ‘birds’being generally 
faia mers, the organs wifely contrived'for a€tion. 
Brown. 


Ne 


f3 a8 foie 


as a Life is oftipreferv’d , 
By the bold /evimmer, in the fwiftillapfe>“ s 
» Of accident difaftrous. oR wy Tbomien. 


20) Theywimmer is fituated inthe fore legs 


of a horfe, above 'thesknees;and upon 
the infidey and ‘almoft upon ‘the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the 


ham : this part is without hair, and re- | 


fembles a piece of hard dry horn. 
Farrier’s Dif. 
Swi’aMIneLy. adv. [from 
Smoothly ; ‘without obftruaion. 
i word... IV sAN, C00) arh . om ci i 
~ _ Jobn got onthe battlements, andicalled to Nick, 
1 hope the caufe goes on fwimeing ly.» Arburhnct. 
SWINE. ~. J- (rpm, ‘Saxon; fivyn, Dat. 
It 1s probably the plural of fome ald 
word, and is now the fame in both numi- 


A low 


bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature re- |” 


: markable for flupidity and naftinefs. 
O monftrous beaft |: how like a fecinehé lies! 
el wend AD y „a Shakefpeare. 
He willbe fawine drunk; and in hisfletp he dnes 
little /harmy fave to hisrbedcloattis... Shoke/pearc. 
. Now I fat his Avine, for others cheere. Chapman. 
Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the Sun? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tafted, loft his upright thare, 
„And downward feil into a zroveling fevine. Milton. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of hu- 
mart Db apeauand all below fwine, had it been mur- 
eer to deftroy it? Leke. 
How inftin® waries in the grov'ling fwine, 
= Compar'd; half-reafoning elephant, with chine! 
` $ Pope. 
EWIINEBREA D: m. fi [cyclaminus.] A kind 
of plant; trofes: Bailey. 
SWI NEGRASS. nf. [centinodir, Latin.] 
_. An herb... . aes 
Swi NEHER D nf. [pin and pind, 
A keeper of hogs. | i 
There fwinekerd, that keepeth the hag. Tuffer. 
The whole interview between Ulyiics and Eu: 
meus has fallen into ridicule: Eurneus has been 
Judged'to be of the fame rank and condition with 


our modern _/wincberds. Broome: 
Ve L. II. 


“~ 


~a 


Sax.] 


Addijon’s SpcBator. | 


“Bacon. ¥ 


Swimming.) | 


SWI 


{ Swr’weprpe. n.f [turdus iliacus} A bird |’ 


of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 


To Swine. v. m [rpmgan, Saxon.] 
1. ‘To wave to and fro hanging loofely. 
' I tried ifr a-pendulum would fwing fafter, or 
exfudtion of the air, than otherwife. Boyle. 
Af the coach wurg but the leaft to one fide, the 
ufed to thriek® fo loud, thar all’ concluded’ the was 
overturned. | - $ Arbutbnct, 
Jack hath ‘hanged -himfelf: Jet us go fee how 
he fwingn® I o> Achurbnos. 
When'the fvingirg figns your ears oftend 
With’ cracking noife;*then rainy otlvods impend. 
Gay. 
"2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 


To Swina. v.a. preterite, (wang, fivung. 
1. Tomake to play loofely on a ftring. 
2. To whirl round in the air. 
1 “His fword prepar'd, 
He fearg about his head, and cut the winds. 
Shake/peare. 
“Take bottles and’ Avinp them’: fill’ not the bot- 
tles full, but leave fome'air; elfe the liquor cannot 
*~play-nor flower. Bacon. 
Swinging a red-hot iron about, :or fattening it 
uftto a wheel under that motion, it will fooner grow 
cold. Brown. 
Sting thee in the air, then dafh thée down, 
To th’ hazard of thy brains and thatter'’d fides. 
l Milton. 
3. To wave loofely. 
If one approach to dare his force, 
He fwingshis tail,and {wiftly turns him round. 


. : Dryden. 
}Swinc. a. / [from the verb.] 
1, Motion of any thing hanging toofely. 
bot), Ip cafting, of any thing; the arms, \to make a 
greater /wing, are firft caft backward. 


Men ufea pendulum, as a more fteady and regu- 
‘lar motion than thatiof the earth; yet if any one 
Should afk, how he certainly knows: that the!two 
|, facceffive frvings of a pendulum are equal, it would 
be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 


2. A line on which any thing hangs loofe. 


tion. 

' The ram that batters down the wall, 

» For the great feving and rudenefs of -his' poife, 

They piace before his hand that made the engine. 

Shakef/peare. 

In this encyclopzedia, and round of knowledge, 

like the great wheels of heaven, we are to obferve 

two circles, that, while we are daily carried abour; 

and’whirledon by the frving and rapt of the one, we 

may maintain a natural and propcr courfe in the 

fober wheel of the other. i Brean. 
The defcending of the carth.to this orbit is not 


i 


upen that «mechanical account Cartefius pretends, } 


namely, the ftrong feving of the more folid'globuli 
that overflow it. More. 
4. Courfe; ‘unreftrained liberty ; aban- 
donment to any’ motive. 
` Facts unjoft À 
Commit, even to the full fwing of his luft. Chapm. 
l Take thy faring; == > 
For not to take, is but the felfe fame thing. Dryd. 
Thee exuberant produCions only excited and fv- 
mented his lufts; fo'thathis whole time lay upon 
his hands, and gave himileifure to contrive, and 
with full fwing purfue his follies. Woodward. 
Let them ail take their [wing 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blueriuband initead ofa firings Stift. 
5» Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the fwing'goeth, there follow, fawn, flat- 

ter, laugh, and lie luftily at other men’s liking. 
Afckam’s Schoolmafer. 
Thofe that are fo perfaaded, defire to be wife in 
away that will gratify their appetites, and fo give 
up themfelves to the Jwirg of their unbounded 
propenfons. Glanville. 


continue fwinping longer in our receiver; in cafe of 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


3. Influence or power of a body put in mo- | 


S WI 


Were it not for thefe, civil government were not 
abie to ftand before the prevailing /wing of corrupt 
nature, which would know no honelty but advan- 
tage. South. 

To SWINGE. v. a. [rpingan, Saxon. The 
g in this word, and all its derivatives, 
founds as in gem, giant.] 

1. To:whip; to baftinade ; to punih. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed © I thank you, 
you fwing`d me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for your's. 

Shatefpeare’s Two'Gentlemen of Verona. 

This very rev'rend Jercher, quice-worn out 
With rheumatrifms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what hein youthful times hath: done, 
And /winges his awn vices in his fon. 

` Dryde juni Fuveral. 

The printer brought, along. with bim; a-bundle 
of thofe papers, which, in the phrafeof the whig- 
cofteehoufes, have /winged off the Examiner. Sw. 

z. To move asa lath. * ‘Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fatl, 
Saoinpes the fcaly/horror of his folded tail Milton. 

SWINGE. n.f. [fronw the Verb.) %A fway ; 
a {weep of anything in motion, Not in~ 
ufe. 

Thethaflow wateridoth her. force infringe, 

And renders’vain her tail’s impetuous /winge. 
i Waller.: - 

SWI NGEBUCRÈÈR, O'ni P fwinge and 
buckle F A bully; á mán who pretends 
to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch feuingebucklers in all the 
inns of court again. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 

SWINGER. 2./. [from /wing.] He whe 
{wings;a hurler. 

SWINGING. adje [fromywinge.} Great; 
huge, A low-word: 

The'countryman' feeing the'lion difarmed, with 
a fwinging cudgel broke off the match L’Eftrange. 

A’good /evinging fumof John's'readiett cath went 
towards'building of Hocus’s country houfe. Arbuth. 

Swi Noi Naoiy. adv. [from fwinging, or 

Swinge.| Vattly ; greatly. 


Henceforward he'll print neither pamphlets nor 


linen, 
And, if [wearing can do't, fhall be fevinging/y maul'd. 
ty . Swift. 


To Swi’ncue. v. x. [from /uing.] 
1. To dangle; to-wave hanging. 
2. To {wing in pleafure. 
Swi Nisu. aaj. (from Avine] Befitting 
{wine ; refembling fwine; profs; brutal. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with /wini/b phrafe 
Soil our addition. Sbake/peare’s Hamlet. 
| Swinifh gluttony 
No’er looks to heav'n amidft his gorgeous feat ; 
But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 
Crams, and blafphemes his feeder. Milton. 
To Swinkeev. n. [ypmean, Saxon.] To 
labour ; to toil ; to drudge. Obfolete. 
Riches, renown, and principality, , 
For which men /zvink and fweat inceffantly. Spenf. 
For they do /wink and fweat to'feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gatheg, 
~: Sperfere 
To Swink, va2To overlabour. Obfolete. 
The Jabour'd ox 
In his-loofe.traces from, the furrow.came, 
And the fwik'd hedger at his fupper fate Miltons 


Swink. n. /. [ppine, Saxon.] Labour ; 
toil; drudgery. Obfolete. 


Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
' How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? 


Spenfer. 
Thou ’s but a lazy hoorde, 
And rekes much ofithy fevinkes Spenfere 
Switcuy w. f° A fmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabfrce ftaves, and ftrong 
ones 5 thefe are but /ewitches. Shakefp. Henry VUI 
K k Whea 


SW O 


When a circle bout the wrift 
ls made by beadle exorcift, 
The body feels the {pur and fvitch. Eudibras. 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe 
with fomething like a thread; in her other hand 
fhe holds a fwit:b. Addijon. 


Ts Switcn. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


la; to jerk. 
Lay thy bridle’s weight 
Moftof thy left fide; thy right horfe then fwitcb- 
ing, all thy throat : : 
Spent in encouragements give him ; and all the rein 
let float. Chapman's Iliad. 


Swi’ver. w. /. Something fixed in another 
body fo as to turn round in it. 


Swo peer. n: f. [See SwaBBER.]} 
1. A (weeper of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

Qn a brown george with loufy frvobbers fed. Dryd. 

a. Four privileged cards that are only in- 
cidentally nfed in betting at the game of 
whit. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whift and /euob- 
bers: playing now and then a fober game at whit 
for paftime, it might be pardoned; but he could not 
digeit, chofe wicked fwobbers. Swift. 

Swo'LLEN.} The participle paflive of 
Sworn. fooell, 

Unto his aid fhe haftily did draw 
Her dreadful beat, who, /we/n with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. 

Spenfer. 

When thus the gather'd ftorms of wretched luve 
In my fevoln bofom with long war, had rove; 

At length they broke their bounds: at length their 
force 

Bore down whatever met its {tronger courfe ; 

Laid a!l the civil bonds, of manhood watte, 

And featter’d ruinvas the torrent palt. Prior. 

Whereas at firit we had only three of thefe prin- 
ciples, their number isvalready./2voln co fives 

Baker cn Learning. 


Swom.» The preterite of /wim. 


Jo Swoon. v. n. [ayponan,)Saxon:}. To 
fuffer a fufpention of thought. and fen{a- 
tion ;sto faint. 

So play the soolith throngs with one that fruoons 3 
Comesail.te help himy)and fo ftop the air 
By which he fhould revive. Shakefpeare. 

If chou ftand’it not i” th’ Rate of hanging, or 
of fome death more Jong in fpectatorthip, and cru- 
eller in fuftering, behold inow prefently, and /avocn 
for what ìs: to-coime upon thee. Sbakefpeare, 

We fee the grear and fuddeh effect of fmells in 
fetching men again, when they fewn. Bacon. 

Tke moft in years fevoon'd firk away for pain ; 
Then, (carce recover’d, fpoke. Dryden, 
‘The woman finds it all a ‘trick, 

That he could fevson when the was fick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon*d 

Cn black-eyed Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 

“here appeared fuch an-ecftacy in his action, 
that he feeme@ready to _/tvoon away in the furprize 
of joye Tatler. 

Swoon. #./f. [from the verb.] A lipothy- 
my; a fainting fit. l 

To Swoor. v. a. [I fuppofe formed from 
the found. ] 

1. To feize by falling at once as a hawk 
upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the fed- 
thers of whofe wings ase twelve paces, can with as 
much eafe [wp up an elephant as our kites do a 
mue. r Wilkins. 

This mould*ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at lant you came to /rwvoop it all. Dryden. 

2. ‘To prey upon ; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the 
medicinai herb than the grazing ox, which frvocps 
ic in with the common grafs = Glurville's Seef. 


S WoO 


3. To pafs with violence. -Not ufed. 
The nine-fton'd trophy thus whilft the doth en- 
tertain, ' 
Proud Tamer fewoops along with fuch a lufty train, 
As fits fo brave a flood, Drayton. 
Swoop. n. f. [from the verb.] Fall of a 
bird of prey upon his quarry. 
All my pretty ones? 
Did ycu fay all? What all? O hellkite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their darn, 
At one fell fevcop ? ` Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried 
away a whole litter of cubs at a /wocp. L'Effrange. 
To Swor. wv. a. [OF uncertain derivation. ] 
To change ; to exchange one thing for 


another. A low word. 
When I drove a thruft home, he put it by, 
And cried, as in derifion, Spare the ftripling ; 
Oh that infulting word! 1 would have fwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary man. 
Dryden's Cleomenes. 

SWORD. a. f. [ppeond, Saxon ; Aweerd, 
Dutch. ] 

1. A weapon ufed either in cutting or 
thrufting ; the ufual weapon of fights 
hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the ford: is out 
That muft deitroy thee. Sbhake/peare’s King Lear. 
Each man took his fzvord, and flew all the males. 
Genefis. 
But the fword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper’d fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refift that edge: it met 
The /word of Satan with fteen force to fmite 
Defcending, and in half cut fheer ;_ nor ttay’d, 
But»with (wift wheel reverfe, deep ent’ring fhar’d 
All his right fide: then Satan firt knew pain,” 
And writh’d him to and fro convolv'd; fo fore 
The griding {word with difcontinuous wound 
Pafs`d through him. 
2. Deftruction by war; as fire and /word. 
The fword without, and terrour within. 
Deut. xxxii. 25. 
3. Vengeance of juftice. 
Juftice to merit does weak aid afford, 
She quits the balance,and refigns the fworde Dryd. 

4. Emblem, of authority. 

This I, her /zword-bearer, do carry, 
For civilidced and military. Haudtbras. 


Swofr DED, adj. [from /word.] Girt with 
a {word. 
The fevorded feraphim 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay'd. 
Milten. 
Swo’rRpeR. 2. f. [from fword.] A cut- 
throat; a foldier.. In contempt. 
A Roman fworder and banditto flave 
Murther'd fweet Tully. | Sbake/peare's Herry VI. 
Cæfar will 
Unfttate his happinefs, and be {tag’d to th” hew 
Againtt a /worder. Shake/peare, 
SwoRpFisH. 2. fi [xiphias.] "A fih with 
a long tharp bone iffuing from’his head. 
A fwordfifb {mall him from the reft did funder, 
That in his throat him’ pricking foftly under, 
His wide abyfs him forced torth to fpew. Spenfer. 
Malpighi obferved the middle of the optick nerve 
of the fword-fifb to be a large membrane, folded, 
according to itslength, in many doubies, like afan. 
Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeolog ye 
Our little fleetwwas now engag’d fo far, 
That like the feverdfi® inthe whale they fought ; 
The combat only feem'd a civil wary 
Till through their bowels we our paflage wrought. 
Dryden. 
Swo'rpcrass. n». f. [ gladiolus.} A kind 


of fedge ; glader. Ainfworth, 


| Swo'rpknor, x. f [ fword and knot.) 


Riband tied to the hilt of the fword. 


Milton. l 


SyY¥C. 


Wigs with wigs, /wordknots with /wordhnats ftrive,” 
Beaus banith beaus, and coaches cuachesdriveePope. 
Swo’rDLaw. n. fJ- Violence; the law by 
which all is yielded tovthe ftronger, 
So violence oe yy 
Proceeded, and oppreifion, and /wordlaw, = 
Through all the plain, and refuge non> was found, 
+ “Miltone 
Swo’rRDMAN. nof.f fword andman. | Sol- 
dier ; fighting man. fw? 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove mof finewy 
fwordmen. Sbakefpeare's Alls well that ends well: 
At Lecea’s houfe, 
Among your /wordmen, where fo many affociates 
Both of thy mifchief and thy' madnefs met. 
Ben Jonfon, 
Efex was made lieutenant-general of the army, 
the darling of the fwordmen. Clarendss 
Swo'RDPLAYER. 2. f. [ fword and play.] 
Gladiator ; fencer; one who exhibits ‘in 
publick his fkill at the weapons by fight- 
ing prizes. ; 
Thefe they called fwerdplayers, and this fpe€tacle 
a fwordfight. © Hakewill on Providence. 
Swore. The preterite of /wear. 
How foon unfay 
What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. Milton. 
Sworn. The participle patlive of /wear. 
What does elfe want credit, come to me, 
And [ll be fworn “tis true. Shakefpeares 
I am fworn brother, fweet, 
To grim Neccflity ; and he,and I 
Will keep a league till deaths’ Shak. Richard ITs 
They that are mad againft me, are fworn againtt 
me. Pjalms. 
He refufed not the civil offerof a Pharifee, though’ 
his fevorm enemy; and would eatuat the ‘table of- 
thofe who fought his ruin. Calamy’s Sermcns, 
To thelter innocence, 
The nation all elects fome patron-knight; 
Sworn to betrue to love, and flave to tame,- 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name. 
Granville. 
Swum. Preterite and participle palive of 
jwint. 
Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fih, beaft, was flown, was fbum, was 


walk’d 
Frequent. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Swunc. Preterite and 


participle palive 
of /wing. $ 
Her hand within her hair he wound, __ 
Swung her to earth, and dragy’d her on the ground. 
l : Addifon. 
SyB. adj. [properly. 44, yib, Saxon. ] 
Related by blood. ‘The Scottifh dialed 
Rill retains ite 

If what-my grandfire to me faid, be true, 

Siker I am very fyb to you. Spenfer’s Paforals. 
Sy’camrne.) 2.f A tree. The fycamore 
Sy°CAMORE. § oi Scripture is not the fame 

with ours. | et 

Sycamore is our acer.majus, one of the kinds of 
maples: itis a quick grower. - Mortimers Hujb. 

If ye had faith» as, a grain of muftard-feed, ye 
might fay unto this /ycamine-trec, Be thou plucked 
up, and it fhould obey you. Luke, xviis 6. 

I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a ga- 
therer of fycamore fruit. t Amos, vite 146 

Gortoyonder fycamore-tree, and-hide your bottle 
of drink under its hollow roata, F¥alton’s Anglers 
~; Sycamores with eglantine were {preads 
A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. 

Dryden. 

SY’COPHANT. n. f [evnop2rrng'; fco- 

phanta, Lat.] A talebearer ;. a make- 
bate ; a malicious. parafite. 

Accufing fycophasts, of all men, did beft fort to 
his nature; but therefore not feeming fycepbants, 
becaufse,of no evil they faid, they could bring any 
new or doubtful thing) unto him, but furh as al- 
ready he bad bcen apt to determine; fo as they came 

but 


PYE 


“Dat ae proofs of his wifdom, ‘fearful’ and more fe- 
eure, while the fear he had figured in his mind 
T hadany pofibility of event. v 

Meniiknow.theméelves void of thofe qualities 
which the impudent /ycopbanr,, at the fame time, 
both aferibesto.them, and-in his fleeve laughs at 

»ethem, for bejieving. dur op South. 
Jo SY COPHAN Te Q n. [cuxoPertiw ; from 

-the noun.) ‘J ody the fycophaut., » A 
low bad word. | 
C Hisfyecpbaning arts being detected, that game is 
‘not to be played the fecond time; whereas a man 
of clear reputation; though his’barque be fplit, has 
~ fomething left towards fetting up again. 

" et se © L i Government of the Torgue. 
SycopHa’xricx. adj. [from fycophant.] 
_\Palebearin# } mifchievoully officious. 

. i x 7 Dora E as 
To PrE HA N TISE. U. 2. [guxo partxis; 

i from /ycophant.|,'To play the talebearer. 
SERA à f ame oly Di& 
YELA BICAL. adj.'[from /lable. | 
A; lating to fyllables ; conjittiny of {yllables. 
SYLLA BICALLY: adv. [from fyllabical.) 
“In a fyilabical manner. 

SyLLa Bick, adj. [ fyllabique, Fr. from 

` fyllable.}. Relating to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE. a. /. (cvarabh; /yllabe, Fr.] 
1+ As much of a word as is uttered by the 

help of one vowel, or one articulation, 

y I heard 
. Each fyllable that breath made up between them. 
RTE OE Sbakefpeare. 
‘There is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to 

be conjoined in /y/izb/cs and, words, throughthe vo- 
. luble motions of the organs from onedtop or figure 

to another, that they modify and difcriminate the 
voice without apptaring to difcontinue it. 
; Holder's Elem. of Speech. 
2. Any thing proverbially concife. 
Abraham, Job, and the ret that lived before 
anv /ylisble ot the Law of God was written, did they 
not fin as much as we du in every ation not cum- 
manded ? > Hooker. 

* To-morrow, and, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this perty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time 5 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dufty ceath. _. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
. He hath told fo many melancholy ftories, with- 

out one fyliable of truth, that he hath blunted the 

edge of my fears. $ = Swift: 
To SY'LLABLE. v. a. (from the noun.] 

To uiter; to pronounce ; to articulate. 

Not in ufe. A 

Airy tongues that fy//.b/e men’s names 

On fands and fhores, and “efart wilderneffes.’ Mile. 
Sy'LraBus. n. /. [rightly SILLABUB,; 

which fee.) . Milk and acids. 

Na fyl/abubs made at the milking pail, > 
But what are compos'd of a pot of gòod ale, Beaum. 
_ Two lines would exprefa all they fay in two 
pages: "tls nothing but whipt fy//abub and froth, 
without’ folidicy. Felton. 

SYLLABUS. ». j: (7uzNa63;.] Anabftract; 
a compendium contaiaing the heads of a 
difcourfe. | | 

SY'LLOGISM. n. fo [evrrcncpes ; fyllo- 
gifme, Fr.) “An ‘argument compofed of 
three propofitions : as, every man thinks ; 
Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. 

A siete of rhetorick ìs a fuficient argument of 
logick, an apologus of 4Efop beyond a jy/logifm in 
Barbara. l Brown. 

~~ Whata miracolous thing fhould we countit, if 
the Aint and the Reel, inftéadiof'a few {parks, fhould 
chance to knock out definitions and /ydlogijms ! 

Bertley. 
adj. [ PvANoIFiK2¢ 5 


SYLLOGI‘'STICAL. } 
from /yllogifm.] Re- 


SYLLOGI'STICK. 


Siducy. | 


SYLLOCI'STICALLY. adv. [from plo- 


To SY LLOGIZ Es v.n: [ /plogizer» Fr. avà- 


SYM 

taining to a fyllogifm; confifting of a 

fyllogifm. 
Though we fuppofe fubje& and predicate, and 
copula, and propofitions and fy logiflicàl connexions 
“in their reafoning, there is no fuch matter 5, but 
_ the intire bufinefs:is at the fame moment prelent 
with them, without deducing one thing from ano- 
ther. _ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Though the-terms of propofitions may be com- 
plex, yet where.the compotition of the whoie argu- 
mentis thus plain, fimple, and regula:, it is properly 
called.a fimple fyllogif{m, fince the complexion does 
not belong to. the /y//ogiftick form of it. 
. hi a Watts’s Legick. 


giftical.| Inthe form of a fyllogiim. 

A man knows firft, and then he is,able to, prove 
Syliogiftically 5, £o that fyllogifm comes arter know- 
ledge, when a man has no necd of it. Lac ke. 


AoyiGe] "To tealon by fyitogiim. 

Logick is, in efect, an art of fyl/eg:zinge Baker. 

Men have endeavoured to transtorm. logick into 
a kind of mechanilm, and to teach boys, co jj- 
loyizey or frame arguments and retute them, with- 
our real knowledge. Watts. 

Sy'Lvan. adj. [better fluan} Woody; 
fhady ; relating to woods. 
x Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A fylwan fcene! and, as the ranks afcend, 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre . 
Of ftatelieft view. Milton's Paradile Loft. 

Etcrnal greens the mofly margin grace, 

Watch’d by the /y/van genius of the place. Pope. 
Sy’tvan. n. f. [ fylvain, Fr.] -A wood- 
god, or fatyr ; perhaps fometimes a ruf- 
tick. ` 

Her private orchards, wall’d on ev’ry fide, 
To lawiefs /y/wans all accefs deny'd. Pope. 

SY’MBOL. n.. f- [fmbele, Fr. ctpGoror 5 
Jfymbolum, Lat.) 

1. An abitra& ; a compendium; acompre- 
henfive form. 

Beginning with,the /ymbc/ of our faich, upon 
that the author of the glofs enquires into the na- 
ture of faith. Baker. 

2. A type; that which comprehends in 
its figure a reprefentation of fomething 
elfe. 


Salt, as incorruptible, was the fymbo/ of friend- 
fhip; which, if it cafually fell, was’ accounted 
ominous, and their amity of no duration. 

Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Words are the figns and fymbols of things; and 
as in accounts, cyphers and figures pafs tor real 
{ums, fo words aud names pals for things them- 
felves. Sourh’s Sermons, 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as/apt 
Symbols of eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublu- 
nary beings, though they fcem to perifh ‘every 
night, they reacw themicives every morning. 

Addifon cn Medals, 

SyMBO‘LICAL, aap, | /ymbolique, Fr. cup- 

Boaszes 5. from /ymbcl.] Repreientative ; 

typical; exprefling, by. signs; compre- 
hending fomething, more, than itfelt. 

By this encroachment ‘idolatry tfirtwcrept in, 
men converting thefymbolical uteofidols into their 
proper worthip, anu receiving the reprefentation of 
things unto 'themvas: the fubitance and thing itfelf. 

Brown. 

The facrament is a reprefentation of Chriit's 
death, by fuch /ymbolical ations asshimiclf ap- 
pointed: Taylor, 

S¥MBO'LICALLY. adv. [from fymbolical.] 
Typically ; by, reprefentation. 

This diftinétion of animals was hieroglyphical, 
in the inward {enle implying an abftinence trom 
certain vices, /ymbelically. intimated from the na- 
ture of thofc animals. Brown. 


- 
4 


zZ 


SYM 


Tt fymbclically teaches our duty, andipromotes” 

charity Ly a real fignature and a Jenfiblefcxinpn. 
wed Tuy lore 
SYMBOLIZA TION. 2. f. [from fymbolize. | 
The act of fymbolizing ; reprefentatioh 5 

refemblance. | ~d 

The hierog:yphical fymbols of Scripture, excel- 
lent]; intended in the fpecies of things facrificed in 
the dreams of ’Fharaoh, are oftentimes racked be- 
yond their /pmbclizations.’ Brown's Vulgar Eevoi rs. 

To Sxmporize. v. ne [ jymboliler, Fr, 
from,.fybol.| To have tomething. 14 
common with, another, by repreicnutuyve 
qualities. - 

Our king finding himfelf to fyn:bolize in many 
things with that king of, the Hebrews, ‘honeuied 
him with the title of tlis*foundation. Raisi. 

Thëpleafingofcolour fymbolizerbwith the pleat. 
ing of any fing!e tone to the car; but the pleal- 
ing ofjorder doth /ymbclize! with, harnaon ys 

l Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

` Ariftotle and the fchools have taught, that air 
and water, being /ymbolizing elements, in the’ qua- 
lity of moifture, are cafily tranfmutable into one 
another. Boyle 

They both fymbolize in this, that they love to 
look upon themfelves through multiplying glaffes. 

Howel. 

I affectedly /ymbolized in carelefs mirth and tree- 

dom with the libertines, to circumvent libectinifm. 
More. 

The foul, is fuch, that it ftrangely /ymdo/izes with 

thething it mightily defires. South's Sermons. 


To SymBOLI’ze! vi as- To make repre- 
fentative of fomething.  “ 
Some /ymbolize the fame from the myftery of its 
colours. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
SYMME TRIAN. a. f. [from /ymmetry.] 
One eminently ftudious, of proportion. 
His) face» wasya thought longer than che exact 
Jyiametrians wouldvallows’ -34 s Sidney. 
SymMeE’rRIcAL. aaj. [from /ymmetry.} 
Proportionate’; *havingy parts well ad- 
apted to each other. 


Sy’mmMerrist. n. J> [from /yametry.] 
One very ftudious or obfervant of pro- 
portion. 

Some exa&t fymmetrifis have. been blamed for 
being too true. Waotton’s ArchiteElarce 


SYMMETRY. n. f ( fymmetric, Fr. ovv 
and irgov.). Adaptation of parts to each 
other; proportion; harmony 3 agree- 
ment of one part to another. 
She by whoie lines proportion fhould be 
Examin‘d, meafure of all Jymmetry 5 
Whom had that ancient fecn, who thought foulg 
made 
Of harmony, he would at next have faid 
That harmony was fhe. Donnes 
And in the fymmetry of her parts fs found 
A pow’r, like that of harmony in found. Waller. 
Symmetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, 
is the difcernment of reafony not the odje& of 
fenfe. Moree 
Nor were they only animated) by him, but their 
meafure and /ymmetry were owing to him. Drydens 


SYMPATHE TICAL. i adj: { {ympathetique, 
SEMP AT HE Tic... §, Fr. from /ympa- 
thy.} Having mutual fenfation ; -being 
atiected cither by what happens to the 
other ; feeling in confequence of what 
another feels. 
Hercupon are grounded the, grofs miftakes in 


the cure of difeafes, not only from fympathctick re- 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory 


applications. Browne 
United by this fympatbetick bond, 
Y ou grow. familiar, intimate, and fond. — Rofcome 


"Fo confer at the diftance of the Indies by /ym- 
Kk2 patbetick 


$. YM. 


patketich conveyance, may be as ufual to future 
ties aitous in a literary correfpondence. 
Gilanwville’s Scepfs. 
To. you.our author makes her toft requeft, 
Wha (peak the kindeft, and who write the bef: 
Youn jywpatbetich heazts the hopes to: move, 
From tender triendfiip.and endearing love, | Prior. 
All the \ideasiof fenfitle qualities are not inhe- 
rent in the inasimate) bodies; |but are the effects 
of their motion upon our necvés, and ¢pwpathetical 
and vita) paffions produced within ourfelves. 
Bentleys 
SYMPATHETICALLY. adv. [from, fym- 
pathetick.} With fympathy.; in conte- 
quence of fympathy. 
To SYMPATHIZE: Uite [/ympatiyer, Fr. 
from /ympatby.} 
1. To-feel with another; ‘to feel in confe- 
quence’ of what another feels; to feel 


mutually. 
Themen fymbarhize with the maftiits in’ ros 
buftious and rough coming tn. Shakejpeare. 
The' thing of courage, ” 
As rouz'd with rage; with rage do:h fympathize. 
Sbhake/peare. 
Nature, in aweto'him, 
Hath dott’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great. mafter to tofymparbize., Milton 
The limbs of his body is to every one, a part of 
himfelf: he fympatbizes, and is concerned for 
them.) >i Locke. 
Their countrymen were particularly attentive 
to all their. .ftory,-and /ympatbized with their he- 
roes in all their adventures. Addifon’s Speftator. 
Though the greatnefs.of their mind. exempts 
them from fear, yet none, condole and jfympatbizse 
_ more heartily. Cellier. 
2. To agree ; to fit. Not proper. 

Green is a*ptcafing colour, from a blue and a 
ycllow mixed) itogether,) and “by confequence blue 
and. yellow,are two colours which pmpa: bize 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

SY’MPATHY. x». /. [/imparbie, Fro-cou- 

waSue.| Fellowfeeling ;) mutual »fenfi- 

bility; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another. ©’ 

A world of earthly bleffings to my (oul, 

If (ymparby of love'unite our thoughts. 
| Sbhake/peare’s Henry V1. 

You are not young; no more am 1: :go ‘to, 
then; there’s fymparky : you are merry, fo am, l; 
ha! “hat then’ there's more (ympatby: you love 
tack; and fo'do b; would you defire better /ympa- 
tky? Shake/peare's Marry Wives of Windfor. 

But what it Js, 
The a@ion of my life is like it,;which I 'M'keep, 
If but for /pmpatby- Sak Speare's Cymbéline. 
} I ftarted, back; 
Tt ftarted back: but, pleas’d,-I foon return'd ; 
Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of /ymparby and love. Miltoz’sParadife Log. 

‘l hey faw, bot other fizht inftead, a crowd: © 
Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell, 
And horrid /ymparby. 

Or fypatby, or fome connat*ral force, 
Pow'rfol-at’ greateft diftance to unite, 
With fecret amity, things of like’kind, 
By fecreteit conveyance.’ \ ‘Milton's Paradife Loft. 

There'never was'any heart:traly great and pene- 

- rous, that was not alfo tender and’compaffionate : 
it is this noble quality that makes ail men to be of 
one kind; for every man’would bea diftin® fpe- 
cics to himiif, were there no /ymparby among ina 
dividuals. Sowth's Sermons. 

Can.kindnefs:to defert like your's be ftrange ? 
Kindnefs by fecret fympathy is ty'ds 
For noble fouls incnature, arc ally'd. Dryden. 

There are fuch affociations.made in the minds of 
moft men ; and to this might be attributed moft 
ot tha fymparbies and antipathics obfervable in 
them. Locke, 


Milton. 


SYN 


Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the found 
Sywpb:nicus of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d -- 
Angclick harmonies. Milton. 
SYMPHONY. 2. f. [/ymphonie, French ; 
our and Qa»m]) Concert of initruments ; 
harmony of mingled founds. 

A learned fearcher trom Pythagoras’s {chool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all: things 
are Jatent in numbers, determines the comeliett 
proportion between breadths and heights, redu» 
cing fymmetry tofympLeny, and. the harmony of 
found to a kindof harmony in fight. Wetton. 

Speak, yewho beft can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with fongs- 

And choral fympbonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The trumpets found, ie: 

And warlike /ys:bony is heard around 5 


The marching troops through Athens take their’ 


wiy» 


? 
The greatearl martha] ordcratheir array. Dryden. | 


SYMPHYSIS, 2. /. [ov and Qiw.] 
Sympbyfis, in its original fignification, denotes a 
connatcency, or growing together ; and perhaps 
is meant of thofe bones which in young children 
are ditin, buvafter fome years unite and confo- 
lidate into one bone. Wieman. 
SY Mpo'stack. adj. [ /ympofiaque, French; 
oupmoriaxde. | Relating to merry mak- 
ings; happening where company is 
drinking together. 
By defiring, a fecrefy to words {poke under the 
Í irofe, we only mean in fociety and compotation, 
from the ancient cuftom of fympofiack meetings to 
wear chaplets of rofes about their heads. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In fome of thofe fympofiack difputations amoneft 
my acquaintance, I athrmed thatthe dietetick part 
of medicine depended upon {cientifick principle’. 
Arbuthnot. 


SYMPTOM. ». J. [/ymptome, French ; 
cuptlupe. 
1. Something that happens concurrently 


with fomething elfe, not as the original} 


caufe, nor as the neceflary or conitant 
effect. 

The fymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which 
are commonly fcorbutick, are often nothing but 
the principles or feeds of a growing, but unripe 
gout. n Blackmore. 

2. A fign} a token. 

Ten glorious’ campaigns’ are paffed, and now, 
like the fick man, we are expiring with all forts of 
good fy mproms. Swift. 


Sy MPTOMA TICAL. ) adj. [ fymptomatique, 
SYMPTOMA TICK. Fr. from /ymptom. | 


Happening’ concurrently or occafion- | 


ally. 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the differ- 
ence between the primary and fecondary ‘caufes in 
difeafes ; as a fever from pain is faid to be fymp- 


tomatical, becaufe it arifes from pain only; andy} 


therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will 
remove the pain 5 for, when that ceafes, the fever 
will ceafe, without any diret means taken for 
that. e UIRCY 
By fomentation and a)cataplafm the {welling 
was difcuffed; and the»fever, then appearing tut 
Symptomatical, leflened as the heat and ‘pain ‘miti- 
gated. Wifeman's Surgery. 
SyMPTOMA TICALLY. (adv. [from pnp- 

tomatical.] In the nature of a fymptom, 
The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours 
abounding in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted 

fometimes critically, fometimes fympromatically. 
Wifeman. 


SyMPHONIOUS. adj. [from /ympbony.] | Sy NAGO’GICAL. adj. [from fynagogue.] 


Harmonious ; agreeing in found. 


Pertaining to a fynagogue, 


SYYN? 


SY’NAGOGUE.. A. y [pnapeg ies “PRK Ya 
ovraywyn.) Anaifembly of the Jews ta 


worfhip. bhosa z 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at'oor fymogogue.’- 
ry Sbakefpeare. 
As his -cuftom was, he wentinto'the fynspeeue 
on the fabbath. at hA GAPE 
SY NALE PHAM. A \[ovsarepy.)) “A con- 


traction or exċilioù of a fyllable in La- 
tin verfe, by joining together two vowels 
in the fcanning, or cutting oft the end- 
ing vowel ; as, ill? ego. o 7 
Virgil, though {mooth, is farfrom affecting it: — 
he frequently. ufes fynalepbas, and concludes his 
fenfe in the middle of his verfe. . a, % Drydene 
SywarTHRO SIS. mf. [ovr and aeSpow.J 
A clofe conjunction of two bones. ~ ° 
| There's a’confpicuous motion: where the con- 
junétion is called diarthrofis, as in the elbow; an. 
obfcure ones;where the conjunction is called [ynar= 
tbrofis, as in the juining of the carpus to the meta? 
carpuse | oe | Wieman's Surgery. 
Syncuonpro'sis.2./. [ovr and reS] 
| Syncbendrofis isan union by griftles of the tere 
non to the ribs. * Wieman. 
SYNCHRONICAL. adj. (oùs and yperd.] 
Happening together at the fame'time: 
| It is difficult to. make out how the air is’ con= 
veyed into the left ventricle.of the heart; the fy ftole 
and diaftole of. the heart and lungs being far. from 
Syncbronical. * Boyle. 
SYNCHRONISM. n. f. [ody andy yes] 
Concurrence of events happening at the 
fame time. l 5170) 
The coherence and fynchronifm of all the parts. 
of the Mofaical chronology, after the Flood, bear ` 
a moft regular teftimony to the truth of his hif- 
tory. . s | Hale, 
SYNCHRONOUS., adj. [ody and secre. } 
Happening at the fame time. at 
The variations of the gravity of ithe air keep 
both the folids and fluids in’an ofcillatory motion, 
Jyncbronous ‘and proportional to their changes, 
Mr butbact on Air. 
Sy‘ncope. n. f. [ /yncope, Fr. ovyxorh. } 
1. Fainting fit. 
The fymptoms. attending gunthot..wounds. are 
pain; fever, delirium, and /yncope. y Wieman i. 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting off a 
part in the middle. Ye ns 
Sy’ncopist. te fi [from fpaccpe.] Con- 
tractor of words. Tad ¢ 
To outthine all the modern fyncopiffs, and tho- 
roughly content my Englith readers, I intend to 
publifh a Spectator that’ fhall not have a fingie 
s vowel in it. H Speétator. 
Jo SYNDICATE, vn. [ fyndiquer, Fr. ove 
and dixn.] - To judge; to pals judgment 
on; to cenfure. An unulual word... Not 
in ule. | 
Ariftotle undertook to cenfure and fyndicate his 
matter, and all law-makers before him. 
l Hakewill on Providence. 
SYNDROME. 2. J [cvrdsoun.) “Concur- 
rent’action ; ‘concurrence. 
© Allthings being linked together by an uninters- 
, rupted \chain of caufes, every fingle motion owns 
a dependance on „fuch a fyndrome of preréquired 
motors. Glanvilie’s Scepfiss 
SYNECDOCHE: ne A [ fynecdeche, Fr. 
gurxdoxre] A figure by which part is 
taken. forthe whole, or the whole for 
part. E 
Becaufe they are intruments of grace in the 
hand of God,.and by, thete hie) holy spirit’ changes 
our hearts; theretore the whole work is attributed 
to them by a fynecdoche ; thatiis, they do in this 
manaer the work for which Gad ordained thems * 
Tayter’s Worthy Cammanicents 
SYNECDO = 


- 


SyNEcDOCHICAL. adj, [from /ynecdoche. ] 
Exprefled by a Synecdoche; implying 
a fynecdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer,* bring you into hofpitals, 
and fhew you there how many fouls, narrowly 
lodged in fynecdccbical bodes, fee'their earthen cot- 
tages fifoulter away to duft, thofe miferable perfons, 
by the, lofs of one limb sfter another, furviving 
but part of themfelwves,.a 
dead and buried by piecemeal ? 


Te 


ligament. Of this in reps Be findin tances, 


i ng 


Shak. 
` The opinion was. not only condemned by the 
Synad, butimputed to the emperor as extréme mad- 
nels. evna e : TENOR Bacon: 
Flea-bitten fynod, an aflembly brew'd_ 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where taymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 
His royal majefty, according to thefe prefbyte- 
rian rules; fall have’ no power to command his 
clergy to keep a nathanal /ynod. © © W bite. 
Well have yeyudg'd, well ended long debate, 
Synod. of gods! and, like to what. ye are; 
Great things refolv'd. Miiton's Paradife Loft. 
| Lert us call to fyzod all the bleft 
Through heav’n’s wide bounds Milton. 
The fecond council of Nice, he faith, I moft ir- 


reverently call that wile fy nod 5 Spon which he falls | 


into’ a\ very tragical exclamation, that I fhould 
| dare fo refic€t fo much difhonour on a council. 
"©" Stilling feet. 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove! ~ 
And you bright fynod of the pow'rs above, 
| On this my fon your gracious gifts beftows | Dryd. 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love’s native hours are fet, 
Whatever ftarry [ynod mct, | 
Tis. in the mercy of her eye, 
lf poor love hall live or die. 
Their planetary motions and jafpes) 
Of noxious.efficacy, and wke. to join 
In fyncd unbenign. Milton. 
As the planets and ftars have, according to af- 
trologers, in their great fynodey or conjunctions, 
much more powerful influences on the air than are 
afcribed. to onevor two.of them out of that afpect ; 
fo divers particulars, which, whilft. they lay feat- 
tered among the writings of feveral authors, were 
inconfiderable, when they come to be laid. toge- 
ther, may oftentimes prove highly ufeful to phy- 
fivlogy in their conjunétions. Boyle. 
Sy°NoDAL. a. f. {from fyzod.] Money 
paid anciently to, the bifhop, &c. at 
Eafter vifitation. 


Sy“°NODAL. adj. prodigue, French, 


SYNO DICAL, ` 
SFN nae: from /yncd. } 


1. Relating to a fynod; tranfaéted in a 
fynod: 


The various dignity of their feveral churches, 


and of their many functions, rules, and orders in. 


them, by reaton of the frequency of their /ynodica/ 


iving to {ce themfelves 


Crafear. | 


SYN 


and' proceffional meetings, have neceifarily raifed 
many quettions of place among thcm. Selden. 
St. Athanafius writes a fyxcdical epiftle to thofe 
of Antioch, to compofe the differences, among 
themipon the ordinayionok Paulinus. ” Srilting leer. 
2. [ SyxodiqudsttPrenich. | Reckoned from 
one conjunction with the fun to another. 
The diurnal and/annual revolutions of the fun, 
to usare the meafures of day’and year; and the 
fynodick revolution’ “of the: moon meafures the 
monthe Aiai Ohe g9 Helder. 
The mocnimakesiits fynodical motion about the 
earth) ini twenty2nine days*twelve hours and about 
forty-four minutes” Locke's Elements of Nat. Phils). 
SYNO DICALLY.™ ado." Pom /rnodical. | 
“(By the authority of A fynod or pablick 
affembly. ere r$ 
¿Jt thall, be needful for, thofe..churches fyxodi- 
cally to determine fomething*in thofe points. 
ie? Sa Saunderfon. 
The. alterations. made by. ‘the; commiffioners 
were brought to the convocation, then fitting, 
where they were/ynedically agreed upon. | Neffon. 
SYNONYMA. n. /:* (Latin; gurusu. } 
~ Names which Ggnify the fame. thing. 
To SYNO NY MISE. Veas [from /ynonyma. ] 
To exprefs the fame thing in‘ditterent 
words: «| , 
This,.word, fortis we may fyronymife after “all 
thefe fathions, ftout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cou- 
rageOus, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intre- 
pid. ° Camden s Remains. 
Sy NONY MOUS. adj, [/ynonyme, Ft. avv- 
naO.) ‘Exprefing the fame thing by 
different words. `` 7 
When two or more words fignify the fame thing, 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
ufually called fynonymous words. Warts’s se 
Thefe. words confitt af two'propofitions, which 
j are noti diftin& in fente, but one and the fame 
thing varioufly exprefied.;, for wifdom dna nader- 
ftanding are /ynonymous words here. Tillotfen. 
Fortune is but a /ysonyn:ous word for nature and 
neceflity. Bentley's Sermons. 
SyNONYMY am: f [oeronpia.]) The qua- 
lity of exprefling by different words the 
fame thing. 
SYNOPSIS. n. S [ovrebsc.] A general 
view; all the parts brought under one 
view. 
SywoPTicat. adj. [from fynopfis.] ‘Af- 
fording a vicw of many parts at once. 
We have colle&ted fo many fyneptical tables, 
calculated for his monthly ufe. 
Sy NTA CTricaL, adj. [from [intaxis; ba- 
tin.] l 
1. Conjojned ; fitted to,each others 


2. Relating to the conftruétion of fpeech. 4 | 


Sy’NTAX. 
SYNTA XIS: 


ba S- [ovrtazics. J 


1. A fyftem; a number of things joined, 


together. 


They Owe no other dependance to the firt than 


what is common to the whole /pntax of beings: 
; Glanville. 
2. That part of grammar which teaches 
the conttruction:of words. Bins 
1 can-produce'a hundred inftances to convince 
any reafonable many that they “do not fo much as 
underftand common grammar and fyntax. Swift. 


SYNT He sison A) [odai] “The act of 


joining: oppofed to‘analy/fis: 

The jynthefs confits in affuming the caufes 
difcovered and, eftablifhed "as principles,’ and ‘by 
them explaining the phenomena’ proceeding from 
them, and proving the explanations. Newt. Opt. 

SYNTHE TICK. \adj. [ curIets05:] Con- 
Joining ; compounding ; forming com: 
pofition : oppofed to analytick, 


Evelyn's Kalendar.’ 


SYS 


Synthetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads. onward to the knowledge of the 
whole ; it begins’ with the moft fimple principles 
and general ‘truths, and proceeds by degrees to that 
which is drawn from them, or compounded “of 
them; and: therefore it is called ‘the method of 
compofition. Watts? Logick. 

Sy’pHon.) ne [This fhould be written ` 
Siphon’; Apur.| A tube; a pipe. “2 

Take your glafs, phon, or crane; and draw it 

off from its laft fæces into finall botiless , Martimer. 

SY RINGE. 2. f. [cvgiyé.], A pipe through 
which any liquor i$ {quirted. | 

| The-heart feems not defizned to be the fountaia 

or confervatory of the vital flame, but'as a machine 

to receive the blood from the veins, and’ force it 

Out.by. the arteries through -the; whole}bodys ias) a 

Ayringe doth any liquors though not by the fame,ar- 

tifices ce aye 
To Sy RINGE. v, a. [from the noun. ] 


' Le To fpout by a fyringe... 


A flux of bloed from the nofe, mouth, and cye, 
was ftopt by the /yringing up.of oxycrate. j 

+ say Wijeman’s Surgery. 

2. To wafh with a fyringe.., 

SYRIN GO TOMY. ai fo ovgiyé and Tiron. | 
Theat or'practice of cutting fiftulas or 
hollow! forés. l aita 

Sİ“RTIS. x. J. [Latin.} A quick fand 5.2 
bog. Dar 

| A, boggy /yrtisy neither fea, nor good dry land. 

i ave 5 o na Milton. 

SY‘STEM. nf, PR péme; Fr. oVEn ae. | 

1. Any**complexure or ‘combination, of 
many things acting together. 

2. A fcheme which reduces many. things to 
regular dependence or co-operation? 

3. A fcheme which unites many’ thingsin 
order: +9 l T. 

He. prefently. bought a fyfem of divinity, with 
degi topapply: himfelf Rraightway to that tudy. 

; Fell. 

Ariftotle brings morality into /yfem, by treating 
of happinefs under heads,’ and ranges itin clafles 
according to its different objects, diftinguifhing 
virtues into their feveralkinds, which had not 
been handled ‘fyftematically before. Bakers 

The beft way to learn any {cience.is to, begin 
witha regular fy/lem, or a fhort_and_plain {chee 
of that fcience well drawn up into a narrow com- 
pafs. í ji Watts. 

SYSTEMA TICAL, adj. [ fyfematique, Fr. 
cusnuatines 3 from /yfem.] Methodical; 
written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another, 
elt. will be neceffary, in a difcourfe about the 

| formation of the world, to.give you a brief account 
of fome of the moft principal and /y/ematical phe- 
nomena that occur in ite, Bintley. 

„a Now we deal much in effays, and unreafonably 
defpife fyflematical learning 5 whereas, our fathers 
had a jutt value for regularity and fyftems.) Warts. 

SYSTEMATICALLY. adv. [from fyffema- 

» tical.) “In torm of a fyftem. 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing*books of effay, 
in comparifon of that of writing fy/tematically. 

Boyle. 

Ariftotle-brings morality into fyftem, and ranges 
it into clafles\according to its different objects, 
diftinguifhing virtues into their feveral kinds, which 
bad not been handled fy/fematically-betore. Bakers 

Sy’stovg. n. f. [ /yffole, Fr. ovsoan.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the 
heart. 

The fyffole refembles the forcible bending of a 
fpring, and the diattole its flying out again to its 
natural fite. Ray. 

2. [Sy/ftole, French.] In grammar, the 
fhortening of a long fyllable. 


$i 


T AB 


‘A mute confonant, which, at the 
beginning and end of, words, 
9 has always the fame found, 
nearly approaching to that of d; but be- 
fore an i, when followed by a vowel, has 
the found ofan obicure's'2 as, nation, fal- 
wation; except when/ precedes #- as, 
Chriftian, queftion. i ro 
Ta say, n. /. (tabi, tabino, Italian ; ża- 
bis, French.) Akind-of waved filk: .$ 
Brocades, and tabies, and gavfes. Swift. 
Ta’sBy. adj. Brinded brindled ;:waried 
with different colours. 
A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. Addim, 
On her tabby’ rival’s face 
She deep will mark her new difgrace. 
Tasera CTION. 2. f. [tabcfacio, Latin. } 
The act of wafting away. ` 
To Ta’ Bery >v. n. [tabefacio, Lat.} To 
waite; to extenuate. 
M:zat eaten in, greater quantity than is conve- 
nient tabefes the body... Harvey on Confumptions. 
TA BERD. 2. f+ (taberda, low,Latin ; ta- 
bard, French.) A long gown ; a herald’s 
coat: fometimes written ‘adard. 
Ta’server. n. /. [from taberd:} One 
who wears a long gown. 
TABERNACLE. 7. f. (tabernacle, Fr. ta- 
Bernaculum, Lat.] 
1. Atemporary habitation ; a cafual dwell- 


ing. 
They fudden rear'd 
Caleftial rabernacles, where they flept 
Fann'd with cool winds? © Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. A facred place ; a place of worfhip. 
The greate conqueror did net only compofe 
his divise odes, but fer them to mufick: his 
works, though confecrated ty the tabernacle, be- 
came the national entertainment, as well.as the 
devotion of his people. Addifon. 
Jo TABERNACLE. V. n. [from the noun. } 
Yo enfhrine ; to houfe. 
The word was made fleth, and tabernacled amongft 
us, and we beheld his glory. Jobn, ie 14. 
TA’BID. adj. (rabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat. ] 
Waited by difeafe ; confumptive. 
The rabid difpofition, or the'ulcer or ulcers of 


Prior. 


the lungs, Which are the foundation of this’difeafe, 


is very different from ‘ai diminution: of the body, 
and decay of ftrength from a mere relaxation. 
Blackmore. 
In tabid perfons milk is the beft reftorative, be- 
ing chyle already prepared. s Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ta’sipnwess. n. / [from ‘tabid.]  Con- 
fumptivenefs ; itate of being wafted ‘by 
difeafe. l 
TABLATURE. n. /. [from sable.) Painting 
on walls or ceilings. 
TA‘BLE. 2. /. (table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] 
‘4. Any-flat or level furface. 


Upon the caftle bill there is a bagnio paved with 
fair tables of marble. Sandys. 


TAB | 


iai aoa ania | 
2. A horizontal, furface raifed above the 
„ground, ufed\for meals. and, other,pur- 
pofes. Å Vi : sibs 
We may agains sc ieS o] 
Give to our tablesimeat, fleep to our nights. Shak. 
Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not whatil 
feck, let me for eves be your table {port. .Shake/p- 
Children at a fable never afked for any thing, 
' but contentedly took what was given themes, 
ISAST PP "Locke on Education, 
“This huts them out from. all-tab/e converfation, 
and the moft agreeable intercourfes. Addin Spec. 
If there i$ nothing’elfé to difcourage us, we may 
{ately come to: the Lord?s table, and expect to be 
kindly entertaincd by him when we do. Kertleaell. 
Nor-hath the;fruit in it any core or kernel ; and 
differing from other apples, yetis a good table fruit. 
Mortimer. 
The nymph tke table fpread, Le 
Ambrofial cates, withne@ar rofy rede» Pope. 
3. The perfons fitting at table, or partak- 
ing of entertainment. 
Give me fome wine, fill full, 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole rable. Shak. 
4. The fare or entertainment itfelf; as, be 
hkeeps.a good table. 
ç+ A tablet; a furface on which any thing 
is written or engraved. | 
He was the writer of them in the rables of their 
hearts. Hooker. 
*T was pretty, though a plague, 
To fee him every hour; to fit'and:draw 
His arched’ brows; his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table Sbakefpeare. 
All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's table we hall written find. 
J prepar'd to'pay, in verfes rude, 
A moft detefted aét of gratitude: 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer'’d fur your health, the table of my vow. Dry. 
There are books extant which the Atheift mutt 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty 
volumes of vifible nature, and the everlafting rubles 
of right reafon ; wherein, if they do not wilfully 
fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly writ- 
ten by the finger of’ God inamuch»plainer and 
more terrible fentence than Belfhazzar’swwas by the 
hand opon the wall. Bertley’s Sermors. 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted 
adminiftration, not only according: torthe tables oi 
the teftament, but even contrary toithufe tables. 
Ay life Parergcn. 
By the twelve tables, only thofe were catied into’ 
fucceflion of their parents that werein the parent's 
powcr, >g Ayliffe. 
6. (Tableau, Fr.) A picture, or any thing 
that exhibits.a view of any thing upon a 
flat furface. 
I never lov'd myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table ot hereye. | Shakelp. 
His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he 
had rather lofe all his father’s images than that 
table. Peacham. 
Saint Anthony has a tad/c that hangs up to him 
from a poor peafant, who fancied the faint) had 
faved hia neck. Addifon. 
7. An index; a collefion of heads; a 


catalogue; a fyllabus. 


Davies. 
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TAB 
‘It might feem impertinent to have added a tah/e 
to a book Of fo finall’ a volume, and which feems 
` to'be ttfelf bat a rahle: but it may prove ‘advan. 
* tageous at ‘once to carn the whole culture of any 
A planta? ML ATS Evelyn's Kalendar. 
! Their learning reaches no farther than che rab/es 
“of contenti. hi po Wai 
8. A fynopfis; many particulars brought 
into one, view.’  * : 


Sad « fà oe o> Sa 
j> `Lhave no images of anceftors ©, - 


L Wanting an ear, or note; no'torged tables | 
Of long defcents, to boaft falie honours frome 


ee eerie Ben Jonfon. 
g. The, palm of the hand. NAIA 
Miuitrefs of a fairer cable M 
Hath not hiftery nor fable. Ben Fenfon. 


10. Draughts; {mall piecesof wood thifted 

on {quares. : 
Monfieur the nice, i 7 

- When he plays at rabies, chides the dick." Shate/p. 

We are in the world like men: playing at rables ; 
the chance is not in. cur power, but to play it,,is 5 
and when itis failen, we muit manage itas We Cane 

en el ars 

11. To turn the TABLES. To change the 

condition or.fortune of two contending 

parties: a metaphor taken trom» the vi- 
ciffitude of fortune at paming-tables. 

They that are Honeft would be arrant knaves, if 
the rables weie turned. I Ejirange. 

If it be thus, the rabies would be turned upon 
me ; but I fhouid only fail in my vain attempt. 

Dryden. 
To Ta’sLe wv. n. [from the noun.} To 
board ; to live at the table of another. 

Fie loft his kingdom, was diiven from the fo- 
ciety of men to ¢zb/e with the beafts, and to graze 
with oxen- South. 

You will have no notion. of delicacies, if "you 
table with them; they are all for rank and foul 
feeding. Felton. 

To Ta BLE. v. a2. To make into’a cata- 
logue ; to fet down. 

J couid have lookedion him withoutiadmiration, 
though the catalugue of his endowments hid been 
tabled by his Gde, and 1 to perufe him by items. 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeiine. 
Ta’BLe BED. 2./. [from table and bed.] A 
bed of the figure of a table. 
Ta’ BLEBEER. n. /. [table and beer.] Beer 
 ufed at victuals;: imall beer. 
TAa'BLEBOOK” n. Ji [table and book] A 
book on’ which any thing is graved or 
written without ink. . 
What wight you 


think, 
If I had piay'd the deik or table-book ? 
| Skakepeare’s Hamlet. 
Nature wipes clean the fab/e-bcok tirit, and then 
pourtrays upon it what fhe pleaieth. 


More againf: Arbeijm. 
Put into your table-bock whatfoever you juge 
worthy. Drydene 


Nature's fair table-book, our’tender fouls; | 
We {crawt all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums ofthe {chools. « Swift's Mijcel. 
Ya rniecrotH. ne f- [rable and ‘cloth.] 
Linen {pread ona table. ; 
Cte I will 


TAB 


T willend with Odo holding mafter doéor's 
- mule, and Anne with hertadleci-th. Camden's Rem. 
"Fa°sreMAN. mf “Aman at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they ufe to line the tablemen. ` Bacon's Nat. Hih. 
Ta’srer. 2. f. [from żable.] One who 
boards. o 3 Ainfusorth. 
TA'BLETALK. nf. [nb le and ¢a/k.} Con- 
verfation at meals’or entertainments ; 
table difcourfe. ; 
Let me praife you while I have a tomach. 


=No, let it ferve for tabletalk. Shak. Mer. of Ven. | 


His fate makes tad/etalk, divulg’d with fcorn, 
And he a jeft ‘into his grave'is born. Dryd. Juv. 
He improves by the tablera/k, and repeats in the 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Guardian. 
No fair adverfary would urge loofe rablera/é in 
(controverfy, and build ferious inferences upon what 
was fpoken but in j#ft. © 9 © + Atterbury. 
TAa'BLET. n. f. [from tadle.] 
1. A fmal! level furface. ° 
2. A medicine in a fquare form. 
ic hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of 


arfenic, or prefervatives, againft the plague; as | 


they draw the venom to them from the (pirits. 
Bacon. 


3. A furface writtenon or painted. 


It was by the authority of Alexander, that | 


through all Greece the young gentlemen learned, 


before all other things, to dengn upon tablers-of 
DAGr. | 


boxen wood. Gyr. 
The piilar’d marble, and the raklet brafs,. ™ * 
Mould’rings drop the victor’s praife. 
TABOUR. nef. (tabourin, tabour, old 
French.} A fmall drum ; a drum beaten 
, + with one flick to accompany a’ pipe. 

If you did but hear the~pedlar at door, you 

would never dance again after.a tebsur and pire. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


The thepherd knows not thunder from a rabéur, |) 


More than I know the found of Marci” tongue 

From every meaner mane Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 
round: i 

The tabour and the pipe fome take delight to found. 


i l „Dragten. p 
Morrice dancersydanced a maid mariat, and a} 


tabsur and pipe. Temple. 

Yo Ta BOUR. V. 2. 
trom the noun.] Fo ftrike lightly and 
frequently. ° TIT 

* "And her maids fhall lead her as with the voice 
of doves; tabouring upon their breath Nab. ii. 7, 

Ta’sourer. n. /. [from tabour.} One 
who beats the tabour.  — =" 

_ Wouid I could fee this radcurer. ` Shakespear:. 

TABOURET. n.f. [from saéour.] A {mal] 
tabour. we 


1 PUSYS 
They hall depart the manor before: him with | 


trumpets, tabourets, and other minftrelly. : pE. 
FA BOURINE. n: f. French.) °A ta- 
bour; a {mall drum. 
Trúmpeters, 
With brazen din blat you the city’s ear, 
Make sningle'with our rattling tabourincs, 
That boyi and earth may frike thcir founds to- 
ether, E 
Applading oor approrch "Bpak. Anrwand Cleo. 
Ta sraere. a.f, Tabourer. 
I faw a hole of Mhepherds outga,. i 
Betore'them yode a lufy. rabreres, .; 
That ic the merry bagnpipe plaid, 3 
Whiereto they danced. Senfer’s Pfsrals. 
Ta BRET. mof. SA tabOur, one pum) 
Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that A might 
have fent thee away with mirth and with zapret ? 
a bbu ee ug ee YO XXI. 
Ta BULAR. adj. (tabularis, Latin. J- 
1. Set eowo, jo, the form of tables or fy- 
nopies. 1G 9) Rake do aaband cpr 
2» Formed laminz. 


3 


{taborer, old French, | 


Obfolete.” 


Prizr. |. 


3. Set in fquares. 

To Ta BULATE. v.a. [rabula, Latin.] 
t.. To reduce to tables or fynopfes. 

2. To fhape with a flat furface. 


Ta’ BULATED. adj. [tabula, Lat.] Hav- 


H All the nodales that confift of one uniform fub- 
ftance were formed from a point, as the crufted 
ones, nay, and moft of the {potted ones, and ìn- 


deed all whatever except thofe that are tabular 
and:plated. Woodward on Foffils. 


ing a flat furface. 
Many of the beft dismionds are pointed with 
fix angles, and fome tabulated or plain, and {quare. 
dale tah tpl ine: Grew’s Mufaeum. 


Ta cue. m [from ‘tack.} Any thing 


taken hold of; a catch ; aloop; a button. 
Make fitty racbes of gold, and coupje the cur- 
tains together with the caches. Exodus, xxvie 6. 


|Tacuy GRAPHY. n.f. [rayvs and ypatu. | 


The art or practice of quick writing. 


Ta'crr. adj. [tacite, French ;. tacitus, 


Latin.} Silent; implied; not expreffed 
by words. 
As there, are formal,and written leagues refrec- 
tive to certain enemies, fo is there a natura) and 
tacit confederation ‘among all men again the 
common enemy of human fociety, pirates. 
"Bacon's Holy War. 
In elective governments there is a tacit cove- 
nant, that the king ot their’own making fhali 
make his makers princes. L'Eftrange. 
Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming ex- 
preftons and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of 
{Ome incivility. Lecke. 


Ta’crtry. atv. [from tacit.] Silently ; 


4 


; Bits, 
To TÄCK. v. a. [tacker, Breton. ] 
t. To fatter to any thing. 


we MATIGLY*: on bow 
To Tacks Wnts 


Without oral expreffion. 

While they are expofing another's weakneffes, 
they are racit/y aiming atetheir own commenda- 
tient. TEER 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be rta- 
citly implied; fince they are plainly forbidden in 
fcriptare. Rogers's Sermons. 


‘Tacitu rmity. 2.f.. [tacturnité, Fr. 


taciturnitas; Latin. } Habitual filence. 
: The fecreteft of natures 
Have not more gift in ¢aciiuruity. 
Some women havefome taciurzity, 
Some nunneries fome grains of chaititv. Donne. 
Too great. loquacity, and too great taciturnity, by 
Arbuthnot. 


Shakepeare, 


a fenfe approaching to contempt. 
“Of what fupreme almighty pow’'r 
I3 thy great arm, which {pans the caft and weft, 
“ And tacks the centre to thefphere ! ~ Herbert. 
‘True*freedom you have well defin’d’: o 
But living as ‘you lift, and to'yoùr mind, =+! 
And loofely tack'd, all muit be left behind.' Dryd. 
1- The fymmetry of clothes fancy apprepriate® to 
the’ wearer, racking them torthe body asit they We- 
longed fo it. i ; “ Grew. 
< Frame fo as to be covered with the hair-cloth, 
or a blanket ravked about the edgess > “Mortimer. 
They ferve every turn'that hail “be demanded, 
“inthopes of getting fume commendam tacked®to 
thetr feee, to the great difcouragement of "the in- 
Mfecior clevgys Gr) py i Savift. 


z. To join pito unites to fitch together. 


There *s butia, shirt and an half in all.my com- 
pany; and the half bizt is.twe napkins racked ta- 
gether, and, thrown over the shoulders like ahe- 

Fralda coat without fleevcs. " Shakefpeare. 

l; tacked: two plays together for the plcaire of 

A 4 Dryden. 
o : : . } & 
[ probably froin. sack/e. } 
To torn'a hip = hs 
This verferiam they confrue to’ be theicompats, 
which Is better interpreted'the rope that turns the 
fhip,; as wé fay, makesit rack about. 
Lrawva's Vulgar Errors. 


Addifone | 


lt has now | 


TAC 
Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us 
and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
tacked fome points nearer France. Temple. 
On either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryd. 


They give me figns 
To tack about, and fteer another way. Addifom. 


Tacx. 2./..[from the verb.] 
1. A fmall nail. 
2. The at of turning fhips at fea. 
At each rack vur little fleet grows lefs, 
And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging on the main. - 


Dryden. 
3. Yohold Tacx. To lat; to hold out.. 
Tack is fill retained in Scotland, and- 
denotes hold, or perfevering cohefion. 


Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 


When countrey folke doidainties*lacke.. - Tuffer. 
If chis twig be made of wood 

That will hold rack, VI) make the fur 

Fly ‘bout the ears of that old cur. Hudtbras. 


TACKE. z. fy [tacel, Welth, an arrow. ] 
1. An arrow. 
The takil {mote, and in it went. Chaucer. 
2. Weapons’; inftruments of ation. 
She to her rack/e fell, 
And on'the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows:fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, 
That. he retir'd. Hudibras.- 
Being at work without catching any thing, he 
refolved to take up his tack/e and be gone. L’Efrr. - 
3. [Taeckle, a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of 
a flip: in a loofer fenfe, all the intru- 
ments of failing. 
After at fea a tall thipjdid appear, 
Made all of heben and wh'te ivory, 
The fails of gold, of filk the rackle were; 
Mild was the'wind, calm feem’d the’ feato be. 
Spenfer. > 
: At the helm 
A.feeming mermaid fteers; the filken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thofe flawer-foft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shakefpearts + 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears\a command ia ‘t 3, though thy tack/e's-torn, > 
Thou fhew'ft a noble veffel.. Shake/p. Coriolanus. - 
A ftately hip 
“Wich all/her'bhavety'on, and ractle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and ftreamers waving, 
Courted by all the-winds that hold them plays 
Milton. 
As‘ for tackle, the Beotians invented the oar ; 
Dedalus, and his fon Icarus, the amnatts and fails. 
Heylyne 
Ere yet the tempeft roars 
Stand to your ‘ack/e, mates, and ftretch your oars. 
l Dyyden. 
Ifhe drew the figure of a thip, there ‘was not a 
rope among the tackle that efcaped him. 
da / Addifon's SpeAator. 
Ta CKLED, adj. {from tackle. ] | Made of- 
ropes tacked together: 
ate) My man thall 
Bring, thee cords,umade like. a tackled fiir, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
PMT be my convey inthe fecret night. . Shate/, - 
Ta ck LInGenf, [from tackles}, 
re Furnituresof the matt 
They'wondered i thelr fhips and theirtacklings. 
a the Abb le- 
Tackling as fails-andcordage, maft-be forcieen, 
and laid-up’ inthore. ah Baton s Advice iv siliers. 
Red fleets of lightning o’erthe (cas are fpreadis 
Ow eadehdengyyiels yan igvcecks at laltiucceed.sGar, 
2. ‘In itrunyents of ;activn :. as, fing tack- 
‘ling, détchen tackling. 
been tons i him With h rod, if you will furs 
nih him’ with the reft-of ‘the tackling, and make 
\hima fithersss t Walta. 


Ta’cr ICAL. Padji [Taxlixte, reérresiace 
Ta’eriten. Y tique, French.) Relating: 

to the art of sanging a battle. 
Ta’ cricks. 


TAG 


Ta’cticks. ni fe [radis] The att of 
ranging men in the field of battle. 
When Tully had ‘read the raicks, he was think- 
ing onthe bar, which was his field of battle. 
Dryden. 
TACTILE adj. [taGile Fr. tadilis tawn, 
Lat.] Sufceptible of touch. 
At this proud yielding word 
She on thedcene her taue (weets prefented. 
Beaumont's Pyfeke. 
We have iron, founds, light, figuration, rafile 
qualities ; fome of a more active, fome of a more 
paffive nature. Hale. 


Tactitaty. #./. [from ta@ile.)  Per- 
ceptibility by the touch. 


Ta’ction. A. f. [tadion, Fr. taio, Lat.) 
The a& of touching. 


Ta’pro.e. 2.f. [tad, road, and pola, a 
young one, Sax.) A young fhapele{s frog 
or toad, confilting only of a body and a 
tail; a porwiggle. 

J*ll broach the cadpole on my rapier’s point. 
Shakefpeare. 
Poor Tom eatsithetoadvandithe radpole. Shak. 
The refult is not ayperfe& frog, but .a tadpole, 
without any feet, and having a long tail to iwim 
with. Ray. 
A black and round fubftance began to. dilate, 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
difcernable, and at laft become what the ancients 

called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. 

: ‘Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ta’en, the poetical contraction of taker. 

TAFFETA: n.f. [tafetas, Fr. taffecar, 
Spanifh.) <A thin filk. 

All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 
-—Beauties no richer than rich tafata, Shake/peare. 
Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precifc, 
Three pil’d hyperboles. Shak. Leve's Labour Loft. P 
Some think that a confiderable diverfity of co- 
lours argues an equal diverfity of nature; but I 
‘am not of their mind, for not to mention the f 

_ changeable raffety, whofe colours the philofophers 
call not real, buc apparent. Boyle on Colours. 

Tac. n.f. [tag, Iflandick, the point of a 
lace. ) 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a] 
ftring. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

If tag and rag be admitted, learned and un- 


Jearned, it is the fault of fome, not of the law. 
Whitgifs. } 


Will you hence 
Before the tag teturn, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters ?. Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
The tag-rag people did not clap him and hifs f 
him. Shakefpeares 
He invited rag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. 
L’Eftrange. 
g. A young fheep. 
Jo Tac. v. a {trom the noun. ] 
1. To fit any thing with an end, or point 
of metal; as, to tag @ lace. 
2. To fit one thing with anothers, ap- 
pended. i 
His courteous hoft 
Tags every fentence with fome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaft my lord. 
Dryden. 
*Tis tage’d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. 
J Dryden. 
3. The word is here improperly uled. 
Compell'd by you to sag in rbimes 
The common flanders of the times. Swift. 
4 Tojoin. This is pronealy to tack. 
Refiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of 
Hanover, the whig writers perpetually rag toge- 
thes. Swift's Mifcellanies, 


Ta’arart. n.f. (tagiand tail.) A worm 


To TAIL. v.r. 


,Ta'iLED. adj. [from tail.] Furnifhed 


TAICLAGE. mf. [railler, French.) 


‘TAILLE. a. f 


TAI 


which has the tail of another colour. ' 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. Carew. 
‘There are other worms ; as the marth and rag- || 

tail, i _- Walion. 

Tait. a. f. {txgl, Saxon.) 

1. That which terminates the animal, be- 
hind; thë continuation of the vertebra’ 
of the back hanging loofe beind. ©’ 

Oit have I feén ‘a hot o’cr-weening cur 
Run back and bite, becayfe he was, withheld, , 
Who having Jutfer’d by the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapt his rai? betwixt his legs, and cuy de 
Shakelpeare. 
This fees the cuby.and does himfelt oppole, =; 
And men and boats his active tai/ confounds. 
pas Waller. 
The lion will not kick, but will ftrike’ fuch a 
ftroke with his zaif, that will break the back of 
his encounterer. 1) 6 Mores 
Rouz'd by the lath of his own ftubborn itai’, 
Our lion now will foreign foes affail. Diydere |, 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath | 
level with the tai/. "Grew. 
z. The lower part. 3 
The Lord thall make thee the-head, and not the 
tail; and thou thalt be above, and not beneath. 
Deut. xxviii. 13. 
3- Any thing hanging long ; a catkin. 
Duretus we.tes a great praife of the diftilled wa- 
ter of thole tais that hang upon willow trees, 
Harvey on Confumptions. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

With the helm they turn and fteer the rai/. Butler. | 

5. Toturn Tait. TVofly ; to run away. 

Wold the turn tail to the heron, and fly quite f 
out another way ; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch. Sidney. 

To pull by the tail. 
The conqu'ring foe they foon affail’d, 

Firft Trulla flav’d, and Cerdon saif'd. Hudibras. 


| 


| 


with a tail. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footedJike aygoat. 
Grew. | 


Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of the 
whole ; and, metaphorically, a fhare of a man's 
fubftance paid by way of tribute. “In law, it figni- f 
fies a toll or tax. Corel, 


Taille, the tee which isioppofiteito: fec-fimple; 
becaufe it is fo:minced or pared,. that it.is not in 
his free power to be difpofed of who owns,it; but | 
is, by thetirft. giver, cut.or divided from,all other, 
and tied to the iffue of che donce.. This limitation, [ 
or taille, is either general or fpccial. Taille general 
is that,whereby. lands or tenements ate. limited:to f 
a.man,,and: to. the heirs of his body begotten ; 
and, the reafon of this term is, becaufe how many | 
foexer women the tenant, holding by this tide, fhall 
take to his wives, one after another, in lawful ma- 
trimony; his iflue by.them all have apofiibility to 
inherit.one after the,ather., Taille {pecial is that 
whereby lands or, ten¢ments he limited wnto-a, man 
and his wife, and. the heirs of their two bodies be- 
gotten. PPP ni hy Cowel. 

Ta‘rtor. Af. [sailleur, from tailler, Lr. 
to cut. ] One whofe bufinefs is to make 
clothes. uE i 

I'll_enteftain a fcore or two of failcrs, 

To ftudy fathions to'adorn my body. ~ * 
. "Y Shakefpeare's Richard M1. 

Here 's an Englith railor ‘come for ftealing out of 
a French hofe ; come, tailor, you may roaft your 
goofe. } ka ] mm Sbake/peares 

The knight came to the saiéer's, to take meajuse 
of his gowns. Camden. 

The world, is come now.to that.pafs, that the 
tailor and fhoe-praker may cut out what religion 
they pieafe. Fozwel. 


; 
To Taint. via. fseindre, Prench.]» 


THA KY 


It was prettily faid by Seneca, that friend's 
fhould not be unript, but unftitcht, thoughefom: - 
what in the pbrafe of altailla. + nt 9 Collizr. 

¿In Covent-Garden did a.cailor dwelt, 
‘That fure aplacse defery’d in bis own hell, King. 


1; Voumbue or 


impregnate with any 
thing. . A 


-1 Thefpanjel fteuck + 
Stiff by the taint:d gale, with.open nofe 
Draws full upon the latent prey. - Thomon. 
To fain; to fully. 
. We come nat by the way of accufation 
>To faint that -honourevery good tongue ble fis: 
= = f Sbukeffeare. 
» gr Sirens, taint isd.) piela 
The minds of-allomen, whom ithey'can segua nt 
With their attractions. — Chapman’s Ody (fy. 
They the truth Ý 
With fuperhitionsandytraditions taiere . Milton. 
Thote pure immortal elements i 
Milter. 


Ze 


E > F 


Eje& him \taintcd now, and purge him off 
As adiftemper, “` 
Torinfeé; to poifon ; ‘to difeafe. 
Nothing taints found lungs foorer than infpiring 
the breath of confumptive lungs. ~ 
Harvey on Confumpsions. 
Saltsin fumes contract the vehcles, and pevhape 
“the rainred air may afteét the lungs by its heat. 
a i Arbuthnet on Air. 
©» !With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful bane 


3. 


vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope. 

4. ‘To:corrupt. i 
A fwcct-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown, 
= Swift. 


The ye'low tinging plague 
Internal vifion.toints. Themfan's Spring. 
5. A.corrupt contraction of attarut. 
To Tarnt. v. ne Tobe infected ; to be 
touched with fomething corrupting. 
Till Birnam-wood remove to Dunfinane 
I cannot taint with fear, — Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
TAInt. naf. [teinte, Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. A tincture ; a ftain. 
z. An infe&. 
There is found in the fummer a-fpider called a 
taint, of a red colour, and fo little, that ten of the 
larget will hardly outweigh a grain. l ; 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
As killing as the canker to the rofe, 
Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze. 
i r Mitton, 
3. Infection; corruption ; depravation. 
Her, offence 7 g? 
Mutt be of fuch unnatural degree, i 
That-montters:it ; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into taint. Skhakefpeare’s King Leara, 
My hellhounds hall lick p'the draff and filth, 
Which man’s p-lluting fin with taint hath fhed 
On what was pure. Milter. 
A father that breeds:his:fon at home, can keep 
him’ better tromuthe taint of fervants than abroads 
Lecke on Educaticn. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no dezrec, 
From this contagious taizt,of forrow free? Priore 
4. A fpot; a foil ;.a blemihh. 
| Now l4 
Unfpeak mine own detrattion; here dAbjure 
Thestaints and»blamesshdaid.ugan mylelf. Shak. 
Pawn tress. adj. [trom - taint.) Free 
from infeétion ; pure. 
No humours grofs; or frowzy ficams, 
Couid from her. taintiefs body flow. 
wl He € Swift's Miftellaniese 
Ta INTURE, n.f. [tin@ura, Lat. teinture, 
Fr.} Taint; tinge; defilement. 
~ See-here the rainture of thy nett, 
And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Sbakefpeare. 
To Take... a, [preterite took, part. paf. 
taken, fometimes took ; taka, Tilandick; 
ey tëk, I take ; ey took, 1 took.) 
4 diia i 


TAK 


1. To recëive what is offered? correla- 
tive to give} OF e ALA ty 
hen tan ane Son ‘at the Lord's hand, and 
miadé all the nations to drink. e JT. xxv. 17. 
Be thou advis'd, thy black defign forfake ; 
` Death; or this countel, from Lucippus tke. Waller. 
= An honeft man may take a knave’s advice, 
But'ideots only may be cezen'd twice. Dryden. 
Madam, were I.as‘ you, I'd rake her counfel. 
È narai Philips. 
Diftréfs`d myfelf, like you, confin'd I live, 

And therefore can compaflion take and gives Dryd. 
z. To feize what is not given. 

+  Unferters one the barking’ porter ty'd, 

And took him trembling from his fovereign’s fide. 
ce Le r Dryden. 
3. To receive. 

No man thall rake the nether or the upper mil- 

ftone to pledge. f Drat. xxiv, 6. 

gq: To receivė with good or ill will. > 
For, what wetknow'munt be, 

Why thould we, in our peevith oppofition, 
| Tukeitito heart? Shalefpeare’s Hamlet. 

I will frown as'they pa siby, and let thém rake it 
as they. lift. Sbakefpeare’s Ren:co and Fu ‘iet. 

La you! if you;fpeak ill of. the devil, how, he 
takesitvat heart l, , Shakepeare’s Twelfth Night. 
~Damafco, without any more ado, yiclded unto 
the Turks; which the baffa tock in fo good part, 
that he would not ‘fuffer his foldiers to enter it. 

"1 ; i P Knolles’s Hifiory. 
“ The king being in a rage, took it gricvoufly that 
he was mocked.’ 2 Macc. vii. 39. 

The queen, heating of a déclination of mo- 
narchy, rook it fo ill'as the Would never after hear! 
of theothé¢r's fuit. Baton. | 

A following hath ever been @ thing civil, and. 
well raken in monarchies, fo it be without too) 
much popularity. f © 98) TE aini 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they 
scok very heavily. vei we Clarendon, 

I hope.you will not.expe& from 
monftrated with certainty ; but will rake it well, 
that I fhould ofer at anew thing. Graunt. 

If Wave been a little pilfering, I take it dit- 
terly of thee to tell me of it. Dryden. 

The fole’ advice I could give him in con{cience, 
would be that which he would rake ill, and not fol- 
low. oe Dilehiee te . Swift. 
5- To lay hold ony :toveatch by furprize or 

artifice. | 
Who will believea man that hath no Houfe, and 
lodgeth wherefoever the night rakeib him ? 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 
They filenced thofe ‘who oppofedithem, ‘by rā- 
ducing them abroad; tor taking advantage againit, 
them in the houfe, Clarendon. 
Wife men are e@verborn»when (ater atrai difad- 
vantage. |: Callerof Confidence. 
Men initheicdoofetunguardedshours they ‘rake, 

Not that themfeivesvareiwile; but orhersweak. 
: Pope. 
6. To {natch ; to feize. 

Lam contented to dwell on the Divine Provi- 
dence, and rake up any occation to lead me tò its 
cantemplaticn. Hale 

7. To make prifoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

Where we may take him," and difyrace him for it. 

s . l : Sbake/peare. 

King Lear hath loft, he and-his dauchter fa’ en. 

. re. Sbokc/peare. 

This man was taken.of the Jews, and thould have. 
been killed. tere Bede, xxii. 27. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every 
fide; Ncw and tik three hundred Janizaries. 

k Knolles. 
8" To captivate with pleafure; to delight; 

to engage. noon - : A 

¿More than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd 

And play’d to rake tpcétators. Shake/peare. 

) long 
To hear. the tory of your tite, which muft 
Tate the ear ftrangely. Shakespeare's Tempcfi. 
Vor. IL 


-F 


12. To get ; ‘to have ; to appropriate. 


me things de- | 


18. Tovturn'to; to practife. 


TAK 


Sobet herinot rake thee with hereyelid’ 33; 
bi PRINS Breit Prov.Vi. 25. 
Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he enter- 
tained him as became the perfon of Richardiduke 
of York. Bacon. 
Their fong was partial, but the harmony 
Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
df I renounce virtuc, though naked, then Ido 
it yet more when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe 
to allure the eye, and take the heart. Decay of Piety. 
This beauty shines through fome men's actions, 
fets off all that they do, and fakes all they come 
near. pet Locke. 
Cleombrotus was fo taken with this profpect, 
that he had no patience. _ , Wake 
9. To entrap ; to catch in a {nare. 
Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. 
) Cant. ii. te. 
10. Tounderftand in any particular fenfe 
OF manner. | ' 
The words are more properly taken for the air 
or ether than the heavens. Releigh. 
You take me right, Eupolis; for there is no 
poflibility of an holy war. Bacon's Holy War. 
I take it, andiron b afs, called white brafs, hath 
fome mixture of tin to help the luftre. Bacon. 
by, now you take me ; thefe are rites 
-That grace love's days, and crown his nights : 
Thefe are the motions. 1 would fee. Ben Fonfon. 
“Give them. one. fimple idea, and fee that they 
take it right, and perfeétly comprehend it. ` Locke. 
Charity raken “in its largeft extent is nothing 
elfe but the fincere love of God and our neigh-| 
bour. Wake 
t1. To exact. l 
Take no ufury of him or increafe. Lev. xxv. 36. 


And the king of Sodom taid unto Abram, Give 
me the perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. 
Y : Gen. xiv. 21. 
13. Toufe ; to employ. 
This man always takes time, and ponders things. 
maturcly before he palles his judgment. Warts. 
14. To blaft; ‘to infect. 
__ Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lamenefs ! Shake/peare. 
15. ‘To judge in favour of; to adopt. 
The nicett eye could no diftinétion make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. 
: Dryden. 
16. To admitany thing bad-from without. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras. 
17. Toget; to procure, 
Striking ftones, they rook fire out of them. 
nia 2 Mac. x. 4. 


If any of the family be diftretfed, order is taken 
for their relief it Iny "be fubjeet to vice, or rake 
Ti courfes. they drè reproved. Bacon's New Atlane, 

19. To clofe in with; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I rake thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my fword. 

. Dryden, 

She to hers ountry’s ufe refign’d your fword, 
And yon, kind lover, took her at her word. . Dryd, 

I take thee,at thy word. Rowe's Ambit. Stepm. 

20. To form; to fix. 

Refolutions taken upon full debate were feldom 

profecuted with equal refolution. Clarendon, 
21. To catch in the hand ; to feize. 

He put forth a hand, and rook me by a lock of 
my head, Exek. viii. 7, 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf-detence. Dryd. 

z2. To admit; ‘to fuffer, 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command; 

Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firit tharp motions of the forming wheel. 
Dryden, 
23. To perform any ation. 

Peradventure swe Shall prevail againft him, and 

take our revenge on him. Tere xx. 105 


eq Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and roek 
- hold of it, for the oxen fhook it, 2 Sam. vi. 6 
) Taking my leave of them, 1 went into Macedo- 


nia. 2 Core 
Before I proceed; I would take fome breath. * 
Bacon. 


His wind-he never tok, whilit the cup was, at 
his. mouth, but obferved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. Hakewill, 

+, oA long fgh he drew, 
, And, his voice failing, took his lat adieu. s 
, Dryden's Fables. 
| _ ‘The Sabine Claufus.came, i 
And from afar at Dryops took his aim. Dryd. En 
Her Icers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl took breath full thirty times and more. © 
Dryden. 
Heighten'd revenge he fhould have took; 
He thould have burnt his tutors books Prior. 
The hufband’s affairs made it neceffary for him 
to take a voyage to Naples. | Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
I took’a walk in Lincoln's Inn Gardens, Tatlers 
The* Carthaginian fook his féat; and Pompey en- 
tered with great dignity in his own perfon. Tatler. 
I am poffeffed of power and ¢redit, can gratify 
my favourites, and take vengeance on my enemies. 


ós Swift. 


24. To receive into the mind. 


When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, 


they took’ knowledge of them that they had been 


with Jetus. AES, iv. 
Ic appeared in his face) that he. took great con- 
tentment in this our queftion. Bacoh 


Doétor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination, to stake a prejudice againit a 
man for his looks, among the fmaller vices in 
morality, and names it a profopolepha. 

’ i Addifon’s Spefator. 

A ftudent fhould never fatisfy him{elf with bare 
attendance on leétures, unlefs he clearly takes up 
the fenfe. i Watts. 

25. To go into. 

When news were -brought that the French king 
befieged Conftance, he pofted to the fea-coatt to 
take thip, Camden. 

‘ygers and lions are not apt to take the water. 

Haes 
26. To go along ; to follow; to purfue. 

‘The joyful fhort-liv'd news, foon {pread around, 
Took the Jame train. Dryden. 

Obferving {till the motions of their flight, 
What courfe they rook, what happy figns they thew. 

Dryden. 
27. To {wallow ; to receive. 

Confider the infatisfaétion of feveral bodies, and 
of their appetite to rake in others, 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in th 
gizzard of one no lëfs than'feven*hundyed. ; 

E Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
28. To {wallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in’ place to his face that he 
has-a wit above all the world, and, as fulfome a 
dofe as you give him, he {Kall readily take it down, 
and admit the commendation, thouzh he cannoe 


believe the thing. South. 
Upon this affurance he tock phyfic. Locke. 
29. To choofe one of more. 
Take-to thee from among the cherubim., 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton: 


Either but one manj\or allmen are kings: rake 
which you pleafe, it diflolves the bonds of govern- 
ment. Locke. 

30. ‘To copy. 
_ Our phenix queen was pourtray‘d too fo bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take fo right. Dryden. 
31. To convey ; to carry; to tranfport, 
Carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

He fat him down in a ftreet; for no man rook 

them into his*honfe to lodging. Judges, xix. 16. 
32: To faften on; to feize. 

Wherefoever he takebhim he teareth him ; and 

he foameth,. - Marky ix. 18. 
Ll Ne 


TAK 


No temptation hath raken you, but fuch as is 
common to man. 1 Cer. x. 13. 
When the frot and rain have taken them they 
grow dangerous. Temple. 
At fir they warm, thén feorch, and them they 
take, 
Now with long necks fram fide to fide they feed ; 
At length grown ftrong their mother fire forfake, 
And a new colony of flames fucceed. Dryd 


TAK 


quarrelfome, and be as troublefome vas 
when I meet with thofe that will sakeit. L'Ejir. 

Won't you then rake a jet? Speftator. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only de- 
ferve who are content to take it. Swift's Mifcell. 

41. To draw ; to derive. 

The firm belief of a future judgment is the moft 
forcible motive to a good life, becaufe raken from 
this confideration of the moft lafting happinefs and 
mifery. Tillotfon. 

42. To leap; to jump over. 
That hand which had the ‘ftrength, ev’n at your 
door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. 
Shakefpeare. 


cn, 
No beatt will eat four grafs till che frott hath 
taken it. ort. 
In burning of Rubble, take care,to plow, the 
land up round the field, that the fire may not tate 
the hedges. Mortimer. 


33: Not to refufe ; to accept. 

Take no fatisfaétion for the life of a murderer, 
he hall be furely: put to death. Num. xxxve 31. 
Thou tak’ thy mother’s word too far, faid he, 
Andyhatt uiurp'd thry boatted pedigrec. Dryden 
He that: ihould demand of him. how, begetting a 
child gives.the father abfolute power over him, will 
find him anfwer nothing: we.are to take his word 
for. this. Locke. 
... Who. will.not receive clipped moncy whilft he 
fecs the great receipt of the exchequer admits, it, 

and the bank and gold{miths will sake it of gm? 
ocke. 


43. To affume. 
Fit you to the cuftom, 
And take t’ ye, as your predeceffors have, 
Your honour with your form. Sbhake/p. Coriolanus. 

I take liberty to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo 
far from having an univerfal affent, that to a great 
part of mankind they are not knowa. Locke. 

44. To allow ; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized by the 
language of the {chools, to ftand for any thing till 
you have an idea of it. ` Lecke. 

Chemifts take, in our prefent controverfy, fome- 
thing for granted, which they ought to prove. 
Boyle. 

Dryden. 


34. To adopt. 
I will rake you torme for a people, and J will be 
to you a God. Exodus, vie 7+ 


45. To change with refpect to place. 

When he departed, he feck out two pence, and 
gave them to the hoft. Luke, x. 35+ 
He put his hand into his bofom ; and when 
he tock it out, it was leprous. Exodus, iv. 6. 
If you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and 
caft a ftrait ligature upon that part containing the 
pipe, the’artery will not beat below the ligature ; ; 
yet do but rake it off, and it will beat caer | 
: ay. | 

Lovers flung themfelves from the top of the pre- 
cipice into the fea, where they were fometimes| 
taken up alive. Addifon. 


36. To feparate. 


I took your weak excufes, 
45. To receive with fondnefs. 
I lov’d you ftill, and 
Took you into my bofom. 
46. To carry out for ufe. 
He commanded them that they fhould) take nq- 
thing for their journey fave a ftatf.. Mark, vi. 8. 
47. To fuppofe ;, to receive in thought; 
to entertain in opinion. 
This I take it 
Is the main motive of our preparations. 
The fpirits that are in all tangible bodies are fearce 


Dryden. 


active of bodies. 


whereas they are the moft 
. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


another | 


Shakefp.. 


known: fometimes they take them for vacuum, , 
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are reat things, and) we fee’in God't. jn taking this 
along with me,,to make it prove any thing: to his 
purpofe, the argument muft ftandithus. n, Locke. 
_. Young gentlemen ought not only.to take) along 
with them aclear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewife to exercite their arithmes 
tick in reducing the fums of money.to: thofe of 
their own couniry. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ço. To receive payments.. 


Never a wife leads a better life than fhe does 5 

do, what fhe will, rake all, pay all. | Shakefpeare. 

51. To obtain by menfuration, | 

The knight coming to the taylor’s to take meas 

fure of his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth 

lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafuring my 
walls, he took the dimenfions of the room. o 

= Swift. 

52z..To withdraw. Pen aaoi 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me 
afide, and afked me, whether I would advife him 
to marry ? ‘ SpeGator. 
3. To feize with a tranfitory impulle ; 
to affect fo as not to laft. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only 
gave his attendants their diet; but once he was 
taken with a fit of generofity, and divided themin- 
to three claffes. Arbutbnote 


54. To comprife ; to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future ftate in- 

to our fchemes about the concerns of this world. 
a Yia Atterbiry. 
Had thofe who would perfuade us that there 
are innate principles, not taken them together in 
grofs, but confidered feparately the parts, they 
would not have been fo forward, tobelieve they 
were innate. Lockes 


55- To have recourfe to. 
A {parrow took a bufh juft as an eagle made a 
ftoop at an hare. L’Eftrange. 
The cat prefently takes a tree, and fees the poor 

fox torn to pieces. d L'Efrange. 
56. To produce ; or fuffer to be produced. 


No purpofes whatfuever which are meant for 


A multitude, how great foever, brings not a 
man any nearer to the end of the inexhauftible 
fock of number, where ftill there remains as much 
to be added as if none were taken out. Locke. 

The living fabrick now in pieces take, 
Of every part due obfervation make; 
All which-fush art difcovers. 


37+ To admit. 
Let not a widow be taken into the number under 
threefcore. 1 Jim. va Qs 
Though fo much of heaven appears in my make, 
The foulet impresfions J eafily take. Swift. 


38. To purfue ; to go in. 
He alone 
To find where Adam fhelter'd.sock his way. Milt. 
To the port the sakes her way, 
And ftands upon the. margin of the fea. _ Dryden. 
Where injur'd Nifus takes his airy courfe. Dryd. 
Give me.leave to {cize my deftin’d prey, 
And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to take her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 
39. To receive any temper or difpofition 
of mind. 
They fhall not rake fhame. Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou haft fecurged me, and haft ‘taken ‘pity on 
Tobit. 


Blackmore. 


me. 
They take delight in approaching to God. 
Ifaiab, lviii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
Men die indefire of fome things which they take 
‘ao heart. Bacon, 
Few are fo wicked as to rake delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave them(cives prettily, perceiving themfelves 
eficemed. Locke. 


40. To endure ; to bear. 
1 can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are 


He took himfe!f to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner 
in their firft approach towards rebellion. Clarend. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Stillit is be- 
caufe he was deceived; and fo took that for virtue’ 
and affetion which was nothing but vice in a dif- 
guife. ; South. 

Depraved appetites caufe us often to take that for 
true imitation of nature which has no refemblance 
of it. Dryden. 

So foft his treffes;:fill’d with trickling pearl, 
You'd doubt,his.fex,,.and-take him for a girl. Tate. 

Time.is taken for fo much of infinite duration 

t as is meafured out by. the great bodies of the uni- 
verle. TE Locke. 

They who would advance. in knowledge. fhould 
lay dowh this as a fundamental rule, not to. take 
words for things. Locke. 

Few will take a propofition which amounts to: no 
more than this, that God is pleafed with the doing 
of what he himfelf commands, for an innate moral. 
principle, fince it teaches fo little. Locke. 

Some torles will take you for à whig, fome wigs 
will take you for a tory. Pope. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of 
preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, 

| and then to convince them that it is fo. Swift. 

48. To feparate for one’s felf from any 
quantity ; to remove for one’s felf from 
any place. 

I will rake of themsfor priefts.  Ifaiab, lxvi. 21. 

Hath God affayed to take a nation from the 
midit of another ? Deut. ive 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. 

Gen, xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God t204 him. Gen. v.24. f 

Four heifers from his female fore he took. Dry. 

49. Not to leave ; not to omit. 
The difcourfe here is about ideas, which he fays 


the good of that land will profper, or rake good 
efec. Spenfere 
57. Tocatch in the mind. 

Thefe do beft who take material hints to be 
judged by hiftory. WU Lockes 
8. To hire; to rent. 

If three ladics like a lucklefs play, 
Take the whole houfe upon the poet's day. 
59. To engage in; to be active in. 
Queftion -your -royal thoughts, make the’ cafe 
yours; ‘ 
Be now the father and propofe a fon; 
Behold yourfelf fo by a fon difdain'd ; > 
And then imagine me taking*your part, ` 
And in your pow’rfovfilencing your fon. 
> sv} Shake/peare's Henry 1V. 
6o. To incur; to receive as it happens. 
In ftreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance} 
There {wims, faid- he, thy whole inheritance. Ad. 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother fhou'd, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. 
Dryden's ZEncide 


Pope. 


61. To admit in copulation. 
Five hundred affes yearly took the horfe, 
Producing mules of greater {peed and force. Surdys. 
62. To catch eagerly. 
Drances took the: word ; who grudg’d, long fincey 
The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 
63. To ufe as an oath or expreflion. 
Thou fhalt not rake the name of the Lord in 
vain. Exoduse 
64. To feize as a difeafe. 
They thaticome abroad after thefe fhowers, are 
commonly taken with ficknefs. Bacone 
J am’ takcr’on the fudden with a fwimming in 
my head. Dryden, 
65. To Take away. ‘To deprive of. 
If any take away from the book of this prophecy, 
3 God 
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God: thall'r2ke cqway his part out of the book of 
lite. E g "a E Rev. XX. 19. 
The bill for taking away the votes of bith ps 
was called a bill foc taking away all temporal jurif- 
dition. l Clarerdcn. 
Many difperfed, objets, breed confufion, and rake 


eway trom the pi¢ture that grave majefty which f 


„a gives, beauty to the piec , Dryden. 
You fhould be hunted tike a beaft of prey; 

By your own law IJ tuke your lite away. Dryden. 
The fun'ra! pomp which to your kings you pay, 


Is all í want, and ail you rake away. Dryd. En. | 
One who gives another any thing, has not al- f 


ways a right to rake it cway again. Locke. 
Not foes'nor fortune take this pow’r away, 
And is my Abelard lefs kind than they ? 
66. To Take away. Tofetafide; tore- 
move. 
If we take away confcioufnefs of pleafure and 
pain, it will be hard to know wherein to place 
* perfonal identity. 4 Locke. 


67. Yo Taxe care. To becareful; to be 
folicitous for; to fuperintend, 
Thou thalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. Doth God rake care for oxen? 


P 1 Cor. ix. Q. 
68. Yo Taxe care. To be cautious ; to 
be vigilant. 


69. To Taxe courfe, Tohave recourfe to 


meatures. 
I © They meant to rake a courfeto deal with paiti- 
culars by reconcilements, and cared not for any 
. head. Bacon. 
© The violence of torming is.the courfe which God 
is forced to take for the deftroying, but cannot, 
without changing the courfe of nature, for the 
converting, of fnners. Hammend. 


zo. To Take down. To cru; to re- 


duce; to fupprefs. i 

~ Do'ycu think he is now fo dangerous an ‘enemy 
as he is counted, or that it is fo hard to rake him 
doton as fome fuppofe? Spenfer on Irelard. 

Take down their mettle, kcep them lean and bare. 

: Dryden. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical 
as now, and he fhould be glad to fee them taken 
down. Addifon. 

71. To Take down. To {wallow ; to take 
by the mouth. 

We cannot take dowz the lives of living crea- 
tures, which fome ofthe Paracelfians fay, if they 
could be taken diwn, would make us immortal : 
the next for fubtiity of operation, .tv take bodies 
putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Baton. 

72. To Take from. Toderogate; to de- 
tract. 

It rakes not frem you that you were born with 


principles of generofity z but it adds tolyou, that l 


you have cultivated nature. 


73. To TAKE from. To deprive of. 
Converfation, will add to their knowledge, but 
be too apt to take from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods, rake my breath from me. | Shake/p. 
1 will (nite thee, and rake thine head from thee. 
1 Sam. 
74. To Taxe heed. To be cautious ; to 


beware. 
Take beed of a mifchievous man. Exclus. xi. 33. 
Take beed teft paffion 
Sway thy judgment to da aught. Milton. 
Children to ferve their parents" int’reft live; 
Taze beed what doom againft youriclf you grve. 
Dryden. 
75. To Take heed to. To attend. 
Nothing fweecer than to take bred uneo the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Ecclas. xxiiir.27. 


76. To Taxe ins To inclofe. 
U pon tne fca-coatt are parcels of land that would 
pay well forthe rabing inà ` Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
77- To Take in. To leflen; to contract: 
as, ke took in bis Jails. 


Dryden. 


Pope. | 


81. Jo TAKE în. 


82. To TAKE in. 


83. To TAKE im 
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78. To.Taxeocn. To cheat; to pull: 


A 


as; the cunning ones were taken in. 
low vulgar phrafe. . - 


79. Yo Take in band. To undertake. 


Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would profper that they took in band.  Clarer.don. 


|80. To Take in. „To comprife; to com- 


prehend. 

‘Thefe heade are fufficient for the explication of 
this whole: matter 5. raking im fome additional dif- 
courfesy which make the work more even. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thissloveyof our. country sakes in our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Addifon. 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged. the neck 
of a fine. woman, that at prefent it rakes in almoft 
half the body. Addifon. 

Of thefe matters no fatisfaftory account can be 
given by any mechanical hypschéfis, without tak- 
ing in the fuperintendence of the great Creator. 

, Derbam's Phyfico-T beology. 


To admit. 

An opinion -brought into ‘his head by courfe, 
becaufe he heard himfelf called a father, rather 
than any kindnefs that he’ found in his own heart, 
made him take us in. Sidney. 

A great vefel full being drawn info bottles, and 
then the liquor put again into the veffel, will not 
fiil the veffel again fo full as it was, but that it may 
take in more. Bacon. 

Porter was faken in not ‘only as a bed-chamber 
fervant, but as an ufeful inttrument for his {kill in 
the Spanith. Wotton. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

J have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more. 
Dryden. 

The fight and touch take in from the fame ob- 
ject different ideas. Locke. 

There is the fame irregularity in my planta- 
tions: I rake in none that do not naturally rejoice 
in the foil, Speator. 
To win by conquett. 

He fent Afan-aga with the Janizaries, and 
pieces of great ordnance, to take in the other cities 
ef Tunis. Knolles. 

Should agreat beauty refolvè to take me in with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a thief to fet upon.a new-robbed paffenger. Suckh 

Open places are eafily taken in, and. towns not 
ftrongly bortified make but a weak refiftance. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 


To receive locally 
We went before, and failed unto Affos, there 
intending to take in Paul. AEs, xX. 13. 
That which men fake in by education ‘is next 
to that which is natural. Tillotfon. 
As no acid is in an animal body but muf be 
taken in by the mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it 
may get into the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


84. To Taxe in.. To receive mentally. 
Though a created underftanding can never rake 
in the fulnefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo 
much as it can receive is of greater value than any 
other object. Hale. 
The idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably 
with all vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee no 
one without faking in impreffions of extenfion too. 
Locke. 
It is not in the power of the moft enlarged un 
derftanding to frame one new fimple.idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned. 
Lacke. 
A man can never have rakenin his full meafure 
of knowledge before he is hurried off the ftaze. 
Addifon. 
Let him take in the inftrudtions you give lim, 
in a way fuited to-his natural inclination. Watts. 
Some genius can rake in a long train of propofi- 
tions. Warts. 
85. To Take notice. To obferve. 
86. To Take notice. To thew by any att 


that obfervation is made. 
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Some laws reftrained: the extravagant power of 
the nobility, the diminution’ whereof they took 
very heavily, though at that time they roof little 
notice of ‘it. : Clarendon. 


87. To Taxes oath. . To {wear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and 
hath taken of the king's (ecd, and of him#aken an 
cathe E zekieh 

We take all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of 
thofs inventions which we think fit to keep fecret. 

Bacon. 


88. To TAKE of. Vo invalidate ; to de- 
{troy ;"to remove. When it is imme- 
diately followed. by from, without an 
accufative, it may be confidered. either 
as elliptically {upprefling the accufative, 


or as being-neutral. 
You muft forfake this room, and go with'us ; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caffio rules in’ Cyprus. ™ Shake/peare's Orbelloe 
Thecruel*minifters 
Tock off her life. Shake/peare, 
If the heads of the tribes can be raker of, and 
the mifled: multitude return to ‘their ‘obedience; 
fuch an extent of mercy isshonourable. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Sena lofeth its windinefs by decoéting ; and 
fubtile or windy  fpirits are rażcn off by incenfion 
or evAporation. Bacon, 
To ftop, fchifms, take off the. principal authors 
by winning and advancing them, rather than en- 
rage them by violence. Bacon. 
What taketh off the objection is, that in judging 
f{candal we are to look to the caufe whence it 
cometh. Biop Sancerfon. 
The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of 
the commander, muft be the topick whence that 
argument is drawn ; and all force of thefe is taken 
off by this doétrine. Hammcnd. 
It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who 
endeavoured the advancement of learning, as being 
likely to find a clear progreffion when fo many 
untruths are taken off. Brown. 
This takes not off the force of our former evi- 
dence. Stilling fleet. 
If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 
it lefs valuable, the melting-pot can eafily take it 
off. Locke. 
A man’s underftanding failing hin, would rake 
off that prefumption moft men have of themfelves. 
s Locke. 
It ews virtue in the faireft light, and tates off 
from the deformity of vice. Addifom 
When we would take off from the reputation of 
an action, we afcribe it to vain-glory. Addison, 
This rakes off trom the elegance of our tongue, 
but expreffes our ideas in.the readieft manner. 
Addifon. 
The juftices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in 
a quart fromthe price of'ale, "Swift's Mifcellaniese 
How many lives have’ been loft in hot blood, 
and how many likely to be taken off in cold! 
Blount to Pope, 
Favourable names are put upon ill idcas, to tate 
off the odium. Watts. 


89. To Taxe of. Towithhold; to with- 


draw. l 
He perceiving that we were willing to fay fome- 
what, in great courtefy took us off, and condefcend- 
ed.to afk.us queftions. Bacon. 
Your prefent diftemper is not fo troublefome 
as to rake you off from all fatisfaction. Wake. 
There is nothing more refty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be direéted what 
objeéts to purfuc, nor be raken off from thole they 
have once fixed on; but run away with a man in 
purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, let him do 
what he can, Locke. 
Keep forcign ideas froin taking off our mind 
from its prefent purfuit. Locke. 
He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of 
his mercy, from the vanities and temptations of 
the world. Wake. 
LI 2 go. Lo 
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90. To TaKE of. ‘To {wallow. 

Were the plea(ure of drinking accompanied, the 
moment a man takes cf his giafs, with that fick 
Romach which, in fome men, follows not many 
hours after, no body would ever let wine touch his 
lips. Locke. 

91. To Taxe of. Topurchafe. ` 

* Corn, in plenty, the labourer wiit have rat his 
own rate, elfe he'll not take it off the farmer's 
hands for wages. l Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we 
will take off, above the value of one hundred: thuw- 
fand pounds per annum, cannot pay vs. Lorke. 

There is a p:oje& on foot for tranfporting our 
bet wheateén ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us 
to takeoff yeasly fo many. ton of ftraw, hats. 

, Swift's Mifcellanics. 
92. To Taxe of. Tocopy. 

et all their models in wood. Addifon. 
93. Yo Taxe of. To find place for. | 

The multiplying of nobility, brings a ftate to 
necefiity; and, in’ like, manner, when more are 
bred {cholars than preferments can take cf. 

Bacon's Effays. 
94. To Take of. To remove. 

When Mofes went in, he cook the veil off-until 
he came out. Exid; xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and. take up all the time, 
let him rake them off, and bring othess on. Bacon. 

95. To TAKE order with. To check; to 
take courfe with. 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taken order witb before it came 
to that. is: 

96. To Takeout, ‘Fo remove from within 


any place. 
Griefs are green ; 
And all thy friends which thou muf make thy 
friends 
Have but.their ftings and. teeth newly za`en ovt: 


Shake/peare. 
97- To Taxe part. 'To fhare. 
Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the 
Turks. . - Pope. 
98. To Taxe place. To prevail; to have 
” effedt. 


Where arms fahe plate, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force fhall love main- 
* “tain: Dryden. 

The debt a man owes his father takes. place, and 
gives the father aright to inherit. Locke. 

99. Jo Taxe up. To borrow upon credit 
or interetft. 

The (mooth pates now wear nothing but high 
fhoes ; and ifa man is through wich them in ho- 
acit raking up, they ftand upon fecurity. Sbake/p. 

We take up corn for them, that we may est and 
live. l Nebem. 

She to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryftals of the rock the takes up thëre, 
Huge agat vales, and old china wares Dryd. Juv. 

Ihave anticipated already, and raken up trom 
Boccace betore Icome,to. hime. Drydens Bables. 

Men for want of due payment, are. forced, to 
take up the neceflaries, of life at almoit. double 
value. ` Swift. 

100. To be ready for; to engage with. 

His divifions are, one power againft the French, 
And one againft Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Mutt rake up us. ` Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

101. To Take up. Toapply to the ufe of. 

We rcok up arms, not to revenge ourtelves, 

Bui free the commonwealth. Addifon. 
102. To Take up. To begin. 

They fhall take up a lamentation for me. 

Ezek. xxv. 17. 

Princes friendfhip, which they rake up upon the 
accounts of judgment and: merit, they moit times 
lay dowa out of humour. Sourk. 

303. Jo Take up. To faften with a li- 
gature paffed under. A term of chi- 


ruygery. 
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A largeiveffel opened bytincifion mutt be taken 

up hefore you proceed. Sharp. 

104. Yo Taxe up. To engrofs; to en- 
e. 

. EAE anxiety in worldly things takes np 
the mind, hardly admitting fo much as a thought 
of heaven. Duppe. 

Take my efteem t 
If from my heart you afk or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taken up before. 
I intended to have left the ftage, to which my 
genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
would have taken up my life in the performance. 


ryden's Juvenal.: 
To underftand fully his particular calling in the f 


commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he ig a man, takes up his whole time. Locke. 


Every one knows that mines.alone furnith thefe : f 


but wichal, countries ftored with mines are poor ; 
the digging and refining of thefe metals raking up 
the labour, and wafing the number of the people. 
Locke. 
We were fo confident of fuccefs, that moft of 
my. fellow-foldiers were taken up. with the fame 
imaginations. Addifon. 
The following letter is from an artit, now taken 
up with this invention. Addijon. 
There is fo much time taken up in the cere- 
mony, that before they enter on their fubjedt the 
dialogue is half ended. Adidifon on Medals. 
The affairs of religion and war rcag up Constan- 
tine fo much that. he. bad not time to think of 
trade. Arbuthnyct. 
When the compafs of twelve books is taken up 
in thefe, the reader, will wonder by, what methods 
our author could prevent being tedious. 


Pope's Ejjay on, Homer. 


105. Jo Take up. To have final recourfe 
to. 

Arnobius afferts, that men of the fineft parts 
and léarning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, 
defpifing the fentiments they had once been fond 
of, tock up their reft in the Chriftian religion. 

Addifan on the Chriftian Religion, 
106. Jo Take up. To feize; to catch; 
to arreft. ; 

Though the fheriff have this authority to rake 
up all fuch ftragglers, and imprifon them, yet fha!! 
he not work that terror in their hearts that a mar- 
fhal will, whom they know to have power of life 
and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Shake. 

You have taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal.of God, 
The fubjects of his {ubstitute. 


107. To Taxe up, To admit. 
The ancients took up experiments upon credit, 
and did build great matters upon them. 
Bacon`s Natural Hifory, 
108. Jo Take up. To an{wer by reprov~ 
ing ; to reprimand. 
Onc of his relations ook him up roundly, for 
ftooping fo much below the dignity of his pro- 
feffion. L'Efirange 


109. To Take up. To begin where the 

former left off. 

The plot is purely fiction ; for T take it up where 
the hiftory has laid ic down. Dryden's Don Sebafi. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tales 

And nightly to the litt’ning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifen's Spee. 


110. Yo Take up. To. lift. 
Take up thete cloaths here quickly : 

Where's the cowlftaff ? „Sbakefpeare. 
The leaft things are raken wp by the, thumb and 
forefinger: when we wouid take wp a greater quan- 
tity, we would uje the thumb and_all the fingers. 
Ray. 
Milo took up a.calf daily on, his, thoulders, at 

at laft arrived at firmnefs to bear the bull. J¥ atts 


t11. To “TAKE up, To occupy locally. 
The people by fuch thick throngs {warmed to 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. | 


112. Jo FAKE up. 


116. To TAKE ufon. 


TAK 


the place that the chambers which opened to- 
wards the {caftold were raken up. Hayward, 
All vicious enormous praétices are regularly 
confequent, where the other hath “raken up the 
lodging. Hammond. 
Committees, for the convenience of the com- 
mon-council who took up the ‘Guildhall, fatin 
Grocer’s Hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment takes up no more room 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to 
breathe, I know alfo where to be happy. Somsb§ 
Thefe things being comparcd, notwith{tanding 
the room that mountains rake up on the dry land, 
there would be at leaft eight oceans required. 

Burnet’s Técory. 
When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much 
ather matter muft be created to sake up their places, 
rele 
Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few 
ould write or read befides thofe of the long robes. 
Temple. 

The buildings about took up the whole fpace. 


Arbutbnote | 


Fo manage in the 
lace of another. . 

1 have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Sbake/p. 
The greateft_ empires have had theis, rife, fro 
the pretence of taking up quarrels, or keeping the 
peace. L'Bfirangee 


113. To Takk up. To comprife. 


I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Palemon and Arcite, which is perhaps not-much 
interior to the Ilias, only.it. sakes up leven years. 

Dryden's Fables. 


114. To Take up. Toadopt; toafiume. 


God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have 
been taken up by fome of the Remifh and reformed 
Churches, affixing them to men’s particular enti- 
ties, abfolutely confidered. Hammond, 

The command in war.is given to. the ftrongeft, 
or to the braveft; and in peace, taken upand ex- 
ercifed by. the bojdeft. Temple. 

Affurance is properly that confidence, which a 
man takes up of the pardon of his: fins, upon fuch 
grounds asthe fcripture lays down. Southe 

‘The French and we ftill change; but heres the 

curfe, 
They. change for better, and we change for. worfe : 
They, rake up our our old trade of conquering, 
And we are taking theirs, to dance and fing. 
Dryden. 

He that will obferve the conclufions men take 
up, muft be fatified they are not all rational. Lecke, 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 
monly forced and taken up under a bold vow. 

Atterbury. 

» Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, 
without ferving his time. 

Arbutbnot’s, Hiflory, of Jobn, Bull 

Every man takes wp thole interelts in which his 
humour engages him. Popes 

If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and 
religion would foon become fathionable court vir- 
tucs, and be taken up as tke, only methods to get 
or kcep employments. Swift 

Take up no more than you by worth may claim, 
Le:t foon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. 

Young. 


115. To Taxe up. To collect; to exact 


a tax. 

This great bafia, was born in a poor country 
village, and in this childhood tuken from his Chrif- 
tian parents by fuch as tate ap ihe tribute children. 

: Knziles's Hifory of the Turks. 
‘Lo appropriate tos 
to aume; to acimit to be imputed to. 
lfl had no more wit than he, to sake a fault 
upon me that he did, he had been hang d_for't. 
Shakepeare, 

He took not on him the nature of angeis, but the 
feed of Abraham, Hed. ii. 16. 

For confederates, I will not take ufon me the 
knowledge how. the princes of Europe, at this day, 
ftand affected cowards Spain. 

Bacon's War with Spaine 
Would 


_ 


TAK 


Would I could your fuff ‘rings bear; 
Or once again could fome new way invents 
To take upon myfeif your punifhmenct! Dryden, 
- She loves me, ev’n to fufter for my fake 5 
_ And an herfelf would my refufal take. Dryden. 
“117. To Take xion. »To affume ; to claim 
v -o E Ae 
authority. The fenfe fometimes ap- 
proaches, to neutral, * 
Theie dangerous uní ines i’ th’ king! be- 
__. threwthem: >- a a 
He mutt. be told ont, and he fhall; the office 
Becomes a.woman belt: 1° ll rake *tupon me. Shak. 
Look that you,tzke.xpon you as you thould. 
sa a oii +» Shakelpeare. 
This every tranflator taketh upon himfelf todo. 
Felton 
The parliament took upan. them to, call an aiem- 
bly of divines, to fettle fome: church,controverfies, 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sanderfon.. 
118. This verb, like prendre in French, 
is ufed with endlefs multiplicity of rela- 


tions. Its ufes are fo numerous that 
they cannot eafily be exemplified ; and 
its references to the words governed by 
it fo general and lax, that they can hard- 
ly be explained by any fuccedaneous 
terms., But commonly that- is- hardeit 
to explain which leaft wants explica- 
tion. l have expanded this word to a 
wide diffufion, which, I think, isvall 
that could be done. 

To TAKE. v. n. : 

1. To direét the courfe ; to have a tend- 

ency to. 
The inclination to goodnefs, if it iffue not to- 
wards mern, it will ¢ake unto otherthings. Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
bùt the defluxion raking alfo into his breatt, wafted 
his Jungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and. in dreadful 
fufgenfe of the event, fome rok towards the park. 
Drydén. 
To fhun thy lawlefs luft, the dying bride, 
Unwary, tockalong the rives’s fide. Dryden. 
2s To pleafe; to gain reception. 

_ An appleof) Sodom, though it »may. entertain 
the eyerwich a floridiawhite: and red, yet) fille-the 
hand with ftench and foulnefs:. fair in look and 
rotten at heart, as.the gayeftandymott taking things 
are. Sonsb. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot: be, changed 
but for the worfey muft of necediity efcape the tran- 
fient,view upon the theatre; and, yet without thefe 
a play may take Dryden. 
Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing fhould take. Add. 
The work may be.well performed, but will ne- 
ver take if itis not fet off with proper fcenes. 
Addifon’s Freebolder. 
May the man grow wittier and wifer by find- 
ing that this ftuff wil) not take nor- pleafe! and 
fince by a little fmattering in learning, and: great 
conceit of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may he 
find itagain by,harder ftudy, and ao. humbler. mind: 
Bentley. 


3. Pohave the intended or natural effe&. 
In impreffions from mind to ming, the impref- 
fion taketh, butis.overcome by the mind paffive, be- 
fore it work any manifeftefect. Bacon's Nar. Hif 
The clads, expos'd to;winter.winds, will bake ; 
For putrid earth willibeft in vineyards take. Dryd. 
4. To catch; to fix. 
When fame taketb and openeth, it giveth a noile 
Baon. 
5. To TAKE after. To learn of; to refem. 
ble ; to imitate. 
Reafts, that converfe. 
With many take.after him, as hogs 
Get pigs ali ety’ year, and bitchesdogs. Hudid. 
We cannot but.think. that he has saken after a 
«good pattern. Atterbury. 


6. ToTaxtin with, To refortto. 


Q: To TAKE on. 


tr. To TAKE tro. 


TAK 


«Men once placed take in with the contrary faétion 
to. that by which they enter. Bacon's Effays. 
zeiZ axe on, Tobe violently affected. 
Your hufband is in his old tunes, again; he fo 
takes on yonder with my husband, that any mad- 
nels I ever yet beheld {ccmed but tamenets to this 
diftemper. < Shakelpcare. 
’ In horfes, the fmellof a dead horfe maketh them 
fly away, and take on.as if they were mad. 
Bacin's Natural Hiftory. 
8. To Take on. To-claim a character: 
I take not on me here as a phyfician;: ' 
Nor do'l, as'añ enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military'men: | 
‘But rather i Ap ' 
To purge-thobftru&tions, which begin to {top 
Ourivery, veins of lifes y 
How will my mother, fora father’s death, 
Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfied!  Shake/p. ` 
10, To Take zo. To apply to; to. sbe 
fond of. | 
Have him underftand it as a play of older peo- 
ple, and he will rake to it of himielf. Locke. 
Mifs Betly won't take to her book. Svift. 
The heirs to titles and. large efates, could ne- 
ver take to their books, yet. are well envugh quali- 
ficd to'fign a receipt for half a year's rent. 
Swift's Milcellanies. 
To betake to; to have 


recourfe. 

If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had 
more fenfe than to have turned myfelf out of my 
benefice by writing libe!s. Dryden. 

The callow ftorks-with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and, foon as eer ro wing they sake, 

At fight thole animals for food purfue. _ Dryden. 

Men of learning who take tobufinefs, difcharge 
it generally with greater -honefty than men of the 
world. Addifon. 

12.. 70 Taxe up. To ftop. 

The otind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averfe to that diligent fearch ne- 
ceffary.to its difcovery, it muit needs take up fhort 
of what, is really fo. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the ftrangenefs of all the former articles that -roak 
up chiefly in fpeculation. South. 

Sinners at lat rake up; and fettle in a contempt 
of all religion, which is called fitting in the feat 
of the feornful. Tilletfon. 

13. ToTaxe up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, 
that it made him take up, and from that time prove 
a good hufband. Locke. 

14. To Take up with, To be contented 


with. 
The afs takes up witb that for his fatisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for his. misfortune. 
L’ Eftraage. 
The law and gofpel’call aloud for active obedi- 
ence, and fuch a piety:as rakes. not up with idle in- 
clinations, but shews itfelt infolidinftancesof prac- 
tice. South. 
I could as eafily take up with that {enfelefs.affer- 
tron of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
bodies and diftirn€ animals, as with. this.of the 
Atheift, that they can all be derivedifrom the power 
of ‘mere bodics. Bentley. 
A: poor gentleman.ought not. tobe curate of a 
parifh, except he:be-cunninger thar, the devils: It 
will be: difficult.to. remedy this, becaufe whoever 
had-half ‘his cunning would never take up with a 
vicarage of ten:pounds. Swift 
Jn. affairs which may have an extenfive influence 
on our future happinefs, we fhould not rake up with 
probabilities. Watts's Logick. 
15. Jo Take up with. To lodge; todwell. 
Who would not rather take up with the wolf_in 
the woods, than make fuch aclutterin the world ? 
IE Eftronge. 
Arcdogsfuch defisable company to sakeup with ? 
South. 


TA Ken. the participle paff. of take. 


TALBOT. 2. f. 


TAL 
16. To Take with. To pleafes >- 


“Our gracious-mafteriis'a ‘precedent to his own 
fubjeéts, andefeafonable mementos may be ufeful ¢ 
audbeing difereetly,ufed, cannoe'but rake well with 
him. Baton. 


Thou arttaken in thy mifchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of 
the way. 2 Theffa. ii. Jo 
It concerns all who think it worth while to be 
; in earneft with their immortal fouls, not to abufe 
themfelveswith afalfe confidence 3 a thing fo ea 
fily taken upand fo hardly laid down. Soush’sSerm. 
Scaligers;comparing the two’ orators, fays, that 
nothing can be raken from*Demutthenes, nor added 
to: Tully Denbame 
Vhough he thatris full afithem thinks it rather 
an eafe than oppreifion’to fpeak them out, yet-his 
auditors are perhaps,as much taken up. with them- 
felves. Government of the Tongue, 
The object of defire- once ra'en away, 
“Tis then not Jove, but pity which we pay. . Dryds 
TA KER. n. Ja [from take.) He that takes. 
Re will, hang upon him like a difeafe : 
He.is fooner caught than the pettilence, 
And the taker runs prefently mad., Sbatefpeare 
The. dear fale beyond the feas increaged the nume 
ber of tukers; and the takers jarring and brawling 
one with another, and toreclofing the fithes, tak- 
ing their kind within harbour, decreafed the num- 
ber of the taken. Carewe 
The far diftance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a Superfedeas from takers and pur- 
veyorse Carew. 
Berry coffee and tobacco: of which the Turks 
are great takers, condenfe the fpirits, and make 


them (trong. Bacone 
Few like the Fabi orsthe Scipios are, 
Takers of.cities, conquerors. in war. Denbanee 


He to betray us did himfelf betray, 

At once the.taker, and at once the prey. Denbame 
Seize on the king, and him your prifoner make, 

While Y, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden 
Rich cullies may their boating fpare, 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware s 

Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the saker cheat. Drydem, 

Takina. 2 f [from zake.] Seizure ; 
diftrefs of mind. _ 

Whata raking was he in, when your, hufband 

afked who wasn tha. bafket! Shake/peare. 
She fawi in what,a. raking 

The knight was, by his furious quaking. -Buth 

[It 1s borne by the houfe 
of Talbat in their arms.] A hound. It 
is fo ufedin W#a/e’stranflation of Grotius. 

TALE. 2. Je [vale, from tellin, so tell, 
Saxon,]} 

1, A narrative ; aftory. Commonly a flight 
or petty, account of fome trifling or fa- 
bulous- incident : as, æ tale of a tub, 

This ftory prepared their minds for the recep- 
tion of any tales relating*touther.countriess Warts. 

2. Oral relation. 

My contcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev'ral tale, 
And every talecondemne me for avillain. Shake/pe 
Life is arale 
Told by an-idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakefpeare’s Machethe 
Hermia, for aught T could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiftury, 
The courfe of true love never did'run fmooth- 
Shake/peare. 
We fpend our years as a tafe that is. old. 
Plalm xc. Qe 
3. (Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number rec- 


koned. 
Numbers may ferve your purpofe with the-ignoe 
rant, who meafure by tale, and not by weight. 
Hookere 
For ev'ry bloom his trees.in {pring afford, 
An autumamapple was by tale rekorde Dryd. F ee 
0 


TAL 


Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once the takes the ra/eofall the lambs.» Dryd. 
E The herald for thedaftproclaims "1 , 
A filence, while they anfwer'd to theirnames, 
Vo hun the fraud cf mufters falfe : l 
The tale was juts ©) | 9) Drydens Knight's Tale. 
> Reafons of thingsare rathér tobe takea by weight 
than tale. Cellier om Cloaths. 
4. Reckoning ; numeral account. 
In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number 
that every hogthead containeth. Carew. 
Money being the common fcale 
Of things by meafure, weight and tale 5 
In all. th’*affairs of church and ftate, 
“T'is both the balance and the weight. 
Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the tales, are fworn to try according to their evi- 
dence. š Hate. 
5. Information ; difclofure of any thing fe- 


cret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot 5 
And thereby args 2 rale. Shake/peare. 
Birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their 
voice to tell rales what they'find, and by their Aight 
to exprefs the fame. Bacon. 
TALEBE'ARER. 1. f. [tale and bear.) One 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 


ence. 

The diberty of a common table is a tacit invi- 
tation to all intruders; as buftoons, fpies, rale- 
bearers, flattcrers. L'Eftrange. 

In great families, fome one falfe, paultry tale- 
beater, by carrying {tories from one® to another, 
fhall inflame the minds, and difcompofe the quiet, 
of the whole family. Scuth. 

TALEBE ARING. n. fi [tale and: bear.] 
The aét of informing ; officious or ma- 


lignant intelligence. 

The faid Timothy was extremely officious about 
their miftrefs's perfon, endeavouring, by flattery.and 
talebearing, to fet her againft the reft of the fer- 
vants. Arburbnot. 

TALENT. n. f- [talentum, Lat.) 
1. A talent fignified fo much weight, or a 
fum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and coun- 
tries. . Arbuthnot. 

Five talents in his debt, 
His means moft fhort, his creditors moft ftraight. 
Sbake/peare. 
Two tripods caft in antick mould,, ` 
With two great talents of the finett gold. Dryden. 


2. Faculty ; power; giftof nature. A me- 
taphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the holy writ. It is ufed fome- 


times ferioufly, and fometimes lightly. 

Many who knew the treafurer’s talent in remov- 
ing prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering 
afteGions, believed thelofs of the duke was unfea- 
fonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be confidered in his three dif- 
ferent talents, as acritick, fatirift, and writer of 
odes. Dryden. 

‘Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry {miles and funfhine in my face, 
When difcontent fits heavy at my ‘heart. 
Addifon's Cato. 

They are out of their element, and logick is none 
of their talent. Baker on Learning. 

Perfons who poffefs the true talent of raillery are 
like'comets; they are feldom feen, and all at once 
admired and feared. Female Quixote. 

He, Agelius, though otherwife a very worthy 
man, yet having no talent for difputation, recom- 
mended Sifinnias, his lector, to engage in a con- 
ference. Waterland. 

3. Quality ; difpofition. An improper and 
miftaken ufe. 

Though the nation generally was without any 
ill talent to the church in do@trine or difcipline, yet 
they were not without a jealoufy that popery was 
not enough difcountenanced. Clarendon, 


TaLisMa NICK. adjs [from talijman.] Ma- 


Butler. | 


To Tauk. Oris [taelen, Dutch.] 
1. To fpeak in'converfation ;\to fpeak flu- 


STAATL 


O Ye ts ehe ahmi of human’ naturèto nin from 
dne'extieme to another. 


„ character. a~ 
If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce 
gout, rheumatifm, and ftone, would that ferve like 
fo many talifmans to deftroy the difeafts? Swift. 
Of talifmans and figils knew the power, 


And careful watch’d: the planetary hour. — Pope. 


gical... ack eft: tkani 
The figure of a heart bleeding upon anyaltaps or 
held in the-hand of a Cupid, has always been look - 
ed upon as talijmanick in dreffes of this nature. Add. 


ently and familiarly, not in fet {peeches ; 


to converfe. l ' | 

I wiil buy with you, fell with you, talk with you; 
‘butt will not eat with yous > +14 'Shake/ngarc. 
Now is this vite’s dagger become a {quires and 
talks as familistty of John of Gaunt asst he had 
been {worn-brother to him ; and he never (aw him 
but once. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
on their mouth. Joby xxix. 9 
The children of thy people ftill ra/k aganit thee. 
Ezekiel. 

Here free from court-compliances he walks,» | 
And with himfelf, tis beft advifer, races... Faller. 
As God remembers that we arc but fle, unable 

to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo 
talks with us as once with Mofes through a cloud; 
fo he forgets not that he breathed into us ‘the 
breath of life, a vital a&ive fpirit. Decay of Piety. 
Mention the king of Spain, he ta/ks very nota- 
bly ; but if you go out of the gazette you drop him. 
Addifon. 


2. To prattle; to fpeak impertinently. 


Hypocrites aufterely taik 
OF purity. Ne Milton. 
My heedlefs tongue has ta/k’d away this life. 
Rowe. 
Confider well the time when Petavius firft began 
to ta/k in that manner. Wateriand. 


3. To give account. 


The chry (talline fphere, whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk`d. Mitin. 

Thenatural histories of Switzerland talk much of 
the fall of thefe rocks, and the great damage donc. 
Addifon. 

We will confider whether Adam had any fuch 
heir as our author ta/ks of. Locke. 


4. To fpeak ; to reafon; to confer. 


Let ine ralk with thee of thy Judgments. 

i Jere xii. I. 
Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and task deceit- 
fully for him? Feb, xiii. 7» 
It is a difficult tafk to ralk to the purpcfe, and 

to put life and perfpicuity into our difcourfes, 
Collier on Pride. 
Talking over the things which’ you have read with 
your companians, fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 


Tacx. n.f. [from the verb. } 


1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar 
fpeech. 


We do remember; but our argument 
Js all too heavy to admit much talk.» Sbake/peare. 
Perceiving hisfoldiers difmayed, he torbad them 
to have any ta/k with the,enemy- i 
Knolles s Hifory of the Turks. 
How canmhe get wifdom that driveth oxen, is 
occupied in their labours and whofe taik is of bul- 
locks? Eciius. xxxviii. 
This ought to wejgh with thofe whofe reading 
is defigned for much talk and little knowledge. 
Locke. 
In various talk th’ inftructive hours they paft, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit lat. Pope. 
2. Report; rumour. 
I hear a ta/k up and down of raifing our money, 
as a means fo retain our wealth, and keep our mo- 
ney from being carried away. Locke. 


Swift. 
TALisman, n, /: [know not whence de- 
rived’: rioga, Skinner] A magical) . 


TAL 
3. Sube of difeourfer "er T= 
What delight co be by fuch extoll’d, 
Tò tive upon their tongues and ‘be teit ro/k, 
Of whotn to bé defpis'd ‘were no {mall praife ? 
lasent À Ai 
Tacx. n.f. (talc, French.]’ A kind of 

flone. | + 
Stones compofed of plates’ are generally parallel, 
and flexible and elaftick : as, talh, ‘cat-filver or 
glimmer, of which there are three forts, the yellow 

or goldén, the white or filvery, atid the black. 

ok: Woodward's Foffilt. 
‘Venetian talk kepin avheat of aglafs furnace, 
though brittle and difcoloured, had not lof much 
of its bulk, and {cemed nearer of kin to tals than 
mere earth. à i „Boyle. 
TA'LKATIVE. adj. [from talk.) | Full of 

rate; loquacious. —§ __ i 

If L have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault 
upon my old age, which in its difpofition is talka- 
tive. Å; i- Sidney. 
_ Lhis may prove an’ inftru€tive leffon to the dif- 
affected; not tu build hopes onthe ra/kative zealots 
of their. pasty. ' s Addifon. 

{ am afhamed I cannot makea quicker progrets 
in the French, where every body is fo courteous 

“and talkative ; Addifon. 

‘The coxcomb hird fo talkative and grave, ' 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and 

knave ; l 

_ Though many a paffenger he rightly call, 

' You hold him nophilofopher at all. Pcpe 
TAa'LKATIVENESS. M A {from ralkarieve. | 
_ Loquacity ; garrulity ; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this ra/katiwerefsa feminine’ vice; but 
he that fhall appropriate loquacity to women; may 
perhaps fometimes need to light Diogenes’s candle 
to feek a man. Government of the Tongue. 

Learned women have loft all credit by their im- 
pertinent ta/kativene/s and conceit. Swift. 

TALKER. 2. f. [from ¢alk.] 
1. One who talks. 

Let me give for inftance:fome of thofe writers or 

talkers who deal much Sn the words Nature or Fate. 
K Watts. 

2. A loquacious perfon ; a prattler. 
Keep me company but two years, Li at 
Thou fhalt not know the found of thine ownttongue, 
—F arewell ; I ll grow. asta/ker for this jeere Shak. 
lf it were defirable to have achild a more britle 
talker, ways might be found to make him fo; but 
a wife father had rather his fon fhould be uteful 
when aman, than pretty company. Lockecn Educ. 

3. A boafter ; a bragging fellow. 

The greatett talkers in the days of peace have 
been the moft pufillanimous in the day of tempta- 
tion. : Taylcre 

Ta’txy. adj. [from talk.] Confifting of 
talk ; refembling talk. / 

‘Lhe-ra/ay fiakes in the trata were all formed 
before the fubfidence, aloay with the fand. 

Weedward.on Foffils. 
Tau. adj. [1al, Welt. } 
1. High in ftature. 
Bringword, how tall the is. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Two of nobler fhape, 
Ereét and tall. 
2. High; lofty. | 
Winds rufh'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneis, whofe tallefi pines, 
Though rooted deep'as high, and’ fturdieft oaks, 
Bow'd their tiff necks. Milton's Paradije Regained. 

They lop, and lop, on. this and.that hard, cutting 
away the fall, found, and fub/tantial timber, that 
ufed to fhelter them from the winds. Davenant. 

May they encreafe as faft, ‘and fpread their 

boughs, z i E 
As the high: fame of their greatowner grows! 
May he live long enough to íce them all 
Dark fhadows caft, and as his palace rall? 
Methinks I fec the love that fhall be made, 
The lovers walking in thatam'rous thades Waller, 


Mil [0Re 


TAL 


Ill fwear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and 
that thou wiit not be drunk s but I know thou art 
no fall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be 

_ drunk; but I would thou wouldit be a tall fellow 
` of thy hands. ` Shake fpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
LA LAG Bg nefe [saillaze, Fr.) Impot ; 

exavless, Si TPAe . ev OM 

t The: people..of Spain) were. better. affected unto 
+ Philip than.to Ferdinando, becaufe he, had impofed 

upon them many, taxes and-talluges. 
k Bacon's Henry VIL 
Ta’Luow. mif. [talge, Danith.] The greafe 
or fat of an animal’; coarfe fuet. 

She's the kitchen wench, and all gteafe; and I 

know not what.ufe to put. her to, but to make a 
‘amp of “her, and run from her by her own light. I 
warrapt her rags, and the ta//ow in them, will burn 
© a Lapland iets BIO) oS D P S bakefpeare. 

t Fheinew world isoftockediwithvfuchiftore of 
kine and bulls, brought hither out of Europe 
fince the firt difcovery, that the Spaniards kill 
thoufandsof them yearly, for their tallow and hides 
only. Heylyn. 
Snuff the candles clofe to the tallow, which will 
* make them run. Swift. 


pier 


o Ta'LLow. v. a. [from the noun.] “To: 


greafe; to fmear with tallow. 
Ta LLOWCHANDLER. 2. f. [tallow-and, 


chandelier, Fr.} One who makes candles: 


; 


of tallow, not of wax. 
Naftinefs, and feveral nafty trades, as tallow-, 


chandlers, butchers, and neglect of cleanfing of gut- 
ters, are great occafions of a plague. 


Harvey on the Plague. 
Ta’try.2. f [from tailler, to cut, Fra} | 


4. A Ítick notched or cut in conformity’ 
to another ftick, and wfed to keep ac- 


counts by. 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras.. 
The only talents in efteemy at prefent are thofe 
of Exchange Alley one rally is worth a grove of 
bays. Gartb. 
Have you not feen a’baker’s maid 
Between tworequal panniers tway'd ? 
Her talhes ufelefs lie and idle; = 
If plac’dexactly in the middle. « 
From his rug the fkew'r he takes, 
And on the ftick ten equal notches makes 3°" 
With juft refentment flings it on the’ground, 
‘There take my tal/y-of ten thoufand pound. Swift. 
2. Any thing made to’fuit another. | 
So fuited in their minds and perfons, 


Pricr. f 


That they were fram`d the rallies for each-other: || 


If any alien love had interpos’d, 


It mufthave been an eye-fore to beholders, . Dryd. 


f 


Jo Ta'rLy. v. a [from the noum} i To 


fit; to fuit; to cut out, fo as to anfwer 
any thing. 
Nor hiter either had, nor brother ; 
They feem’d juft ra/ly'd for cach other. Prior. 
They are not so well rallied to the prefent junc- 
ture” 


form; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces’ of tiles that exaétly tallied with 
the channel. Addifin on Italy. 


Ta'tmup. la. f.. The book contain- 
Tua'tuup. § ing the Jewifh traditions, 
the rabbinical conftitutions and- expli- 
cations of the law. 
Tacness. n. f. [from tall.] Height of 
ftature ; procerity. 
An hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That withvhis ¢a/ne/s feem'd)to threet the fky. 
Spenfer. 
The eyes. behold fo many naked bodies; as for 
talnefs ot ftature could hardly be equalled in any 
country. Hayward. 


Pope. f 
To Ta LLY. vn. To be fitted; to con- F 


TAM 


TALON. tofo [talon, French.) The claw: 
of a bird of prey. a edt A 
It may be tried, whether birds manot be made 
to have'greater orlongerralews.. Bacon's: Nat. Hif | 
Upward the noble bird direéts his wing, _ 
And, tow’ring round bis matter’scearthmborn foes, 
Swift he-colledts his fatal fthck ofixe,) 
Lifts his fierce tglemhigh, and darts the-forked fire. 
a anE' "i SA Ver A Priors} 


t : 4 "i 


TAMARIND free, t fi (tamarindùs, Lat.) 
The flower of the ramarihd-tree confilts of teveral 
leaves, which are fo plicéd’as to refemble a papili- 
onaceous one in fome meafure ; but thefe expand 
‘circularly,.fromavhofe many-leaved flower-cuprifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes, a flat pod, 
containing many-flat angular feeds furrounded:with 
an acid blackifh pulp. ` | i 
Lenitives are calia, tamarinds, manna. 
- — Wifeman’s Surgery. 
ape § Lay me reclin'd A l 
Bencath the fpreading tamarind, that thakes, 
Fann‘d by the breeze, its 'fever-cooling fruit. 
Tbomjon. 
TAMARISK. 2. /. [thmarire, Latin.] `! 
The flowers of the ramarifk are rofaceous. Miller. 
Tamarife te atreðthat grows tall; and its‘Wood is) 
medicinal l Mortimer’s Hufbandry.\ 
Ta MBARINE. n. Je [tambourin, Fr.]. A 


tabour; a. {mall drum.*:.It fhould. be |. 
tambourin? ry p 
_ Calliope with mufes moe, aa al 


Sodnas-thy, oaten pipe began to found, 
Their ivory lutes and tambarines forego. 
Spenfer's Paforals. 
TAME adj. (came, Saxon; saem, Dutch ;: 
tam, Danih. J . . | | 


1. Not wild; domeftick. 
Thales the Milefian faid, That of all wild beafts 
a tyrantes the worft, and of all tame beats a flat- 
terer. . Addifon. 


2. Crufhed ; fubdued ; depreffed ; deject- 
ed; fpiritlefs ; heartlefs. 
If you fhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tume,ai tongue defire, it. 
Shakefpeare. 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
Shakefpeare. 
A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear, 
Praife him, each favage furious beatt, 
That on his ftores do daily featt ; 
And you;*tameflaves of the laborious plough, 
Your'weary knces\to:your Creator bows 


3. Spiritlefs ; unanimated 
A low-phrafe. j 


To Tame. „ù. n,- [gatamgan, Gothick ; 
temean, Saxon; tammen, Dutch. ] 


1. To reduce from wildnefs.; to reclaim ; 
to make gentle. 
Thofe that tame wild horfes, 
Pace ‘em notin tbeir hands to make ‘em gentle; 
But ftop their mouths with ftubborn bits. Sdake/p. 


2. To fubdue;, to.crufli; to deprefs ; to 
conquer. p 
If the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to rame'theʻoffences, 
Humanity muft perforce prey. on itfelf. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
They cannot sane ` 
Or overcome their riches; not by making 
Baths, orchards; fith-pools,etting in’ of feas 
Here, and’then there forcing them out agains 
Ben Fonfons 
A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of'a flat tamed piece. Shake/p. 
A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arni’d with want and cold, 
Have been forages kept foryou to tame. Waller. 


: aS, atame poem. 


| Ta mELY. adu. [from tame. ] 


tiller. | $ 


TA Mentss. mi f [from rane.] 


R ofcom. 


TAN 


TA MEABLEs adj. [from tame. ] 
of taming. 7 
Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a 
{trong flight, and eafily tameable; divers of which 
may/be fo brought up as*to join together in cars 
-rying the weight of a man. a Wilkins. 
Not wildly ; 


Sufceptive 


meanly 3 fpiritlefly,,» 
True-obedience, of 'this»madnefs cur’dy» 5 
» Stoop ramely'to the footiof.majetty. Shak. Hens IV. 
"A What courage tamely could to death*confent, 
And nombyitriking firft the blow prevent? Dryd, 
Once a champion. of renown, 
So tamely can yowbear the'ravith’d crown ? Dryd. 
Has*he given way ? 
Did heslook: ramely on, and let*them pafs?” ddif. 
(Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
you tamely fufter to be abufed-? a Swift. 


1. The'quality of ‘being tame 
nefs. ; . 
2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. 
Such a conduct, muft appear rather like ‘tamenc/s 
than beauty, andexpofe ‘his ‘authority to infults. 
Rogers. 


; not wild- 


_fubduer. 


He, great tamer'of all human art, 


_  Dulnefs! whofe good old caufe I yet defend. Pope. 3 
‘Ta MINY. oA ,A-woollen ftuff. : 


"Tamer. 2. f: [from tame.] Conquerors. 


Ta’MKIN. 2. Je The ftopple of the mouth: 


of a great gun. 


To Ta Meer’ viva) [of uncertain deriva-- 


tion, derived by Skinner from temperos 
Latin.]. 
1. To be bufy with phyfiek. ° 
i ‘Tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain; - 
*Without-trepanning of your fkull 
As often a3 the moon ‘svat full. 
He tried wafhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion,~but ‘there was no good`to be’ done; the 


Hadibras. 


very tampering caft him into a difeafe.~ L’Eftrange. - 


: To meddle ;' to have to’do without fit- 
nefs or neceffity. 


N 


That: key of knowledge, which fhould give us’ 


cntranee into the receffes of religion, is by fo much 
tampering and wrenching made ufeleds. 


Decay'of Piety e- 


*Tis dangerous rampering with a-mufe, 
The profits fmal!, and-you have much to lofe: 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, . 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Roft. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a con{fpiracy; but, repénting-next morn- 
ing; repaired to’the king, and difcovered the whole 
matter: notwithftanding which he was beheaded 
upon the defcat of the*confpiracy; for having but 
thus far tampered in it. 
3: To deal; to*prattife fecretly. 
Others tamper'd 


Addifcn’s Freebolder. - 


For Fleetwood, Defborough, and Lambert? Hud.’ 
To Tan. v.a. [tannen, Dutch zs tanner,» 


French. }, 
1. ‘To impregnate or imbue*with bark. 


A‘human fkull covered withthe fkin, having been - 


buried.in fome'limy foil, was tanned or turned into 
a kind of leather.- Gresu’s Mufaame 


Black cattle preduce tallow, -hides, «and beef ; . 


but the greateft part of the hides are exported raw 
for want of bark:to tån them. Swift. 
They fell us their bark»at a good price for tan- 
ning our hides into'leather. ' 
2. To imbrown by: the fan. 
His face all rann’d with fcorching funny ‘ray, 
As he’had travell’d' many. a fummer's day 


Through boiling fandsof Araby and lad. Sprnfere: 


Like fun-parch'd guartets‘on the city gate, 
Such is thy tann’d fkin's lamentableftate. Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and tars be rann'd. 
Tansee 


Chavthande 


Swift's Mifcellaniese 


TAN 
Wane for saken,ita’ems UN fpelts: 
Two trophiesrane from.th’ eaft andweftern fhore, 
And both thofe nations twice’ triumphed o'er. 
May's Virgil. 
TAx. wo/. [ranghe, Dutch, acrid.) 
Lagi ftrong talite ; a tafte left in the mouth. | 
Sin taken into’ the foul, js fiikera ‘liquor pottred | 
into a veffel ; fo muchwf> icis je Alls at alfo fea- 
fons: forthar although the badyofithediquor fhould 
be poured) Out again,iyet Rillit leaves that tang. 
behindit. ne South. | 
It is ttrangeithat the foul thouldinever once fecal’ 
over any of: its/pure! nativeithoughrsybefore it bor- 
rowedany thing from the body; neveribring into) 
the waking man’s view.any other. ideas but what | 
Have ‘a ‘rang of ‘the cafk, and derive their original | 
from*that: union. i Locke.: 
2. Relih ; tafte. “A low’ wands é : 
There’was:not the; leaft rang-of religions, whieh} 
is indeed the worttiaffectation invany, thing he faid! 
or did. Auerbury.. 
3- Something that. leaves.aefting or pain, 
behind it. 
Shé-had_ a tongue with, a tanga 
Would cry toa failor, Go hang. Shak. Tempeh- 


4. Sound tone: this.isamiftaken.for sone) 


Or twang. 
There is a pretty affectation in the Ailemain, 
which gies their fpeech a different t rang í from pen 


To TANG... (This is, Tehink, miftaken) 
for revang J 'To ring with.’ 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, Turly with chy fer- 
vanes ; let: thy tongue fang arguments of fates 
put thyfelf into. the trick of fingularity. 

ShakeJpcare’s Twelfth Night. 


TANGENT. woof. [tangents Fr. tangens, 
Latin. ] 

Tangent, im trigonometry, is'a-right line perpen- 
diculariy raifedion the extremity of a radius, and 
which touches avcircle fo as not,to cut it; -butlyet 
inter&&s another line, without ‘the circlevcalled a 
fecant, that ts drawn from-the centre,. and. which 
cuts the arc.ta' whiclwit is a tangent. Treveux. 

Nothing in this hypothefis can ‘retain: the pla- 
nets in their-orbs, but they would immediately de- 
fert them and the neighbdurhood ofthe: fun, andl 
vanifh away in tangents to their {everal circles into 
the mundane fpace. 


TANGLE L LTY: AA [fram tangi kle. ] 


The quality of being »perceived*by the’ |, 


touch. 


Ta iicrBt e: adj. [from tango, Lat. ‘] Per- 
ceptible. bythe touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafurei in the confort 
of air, butendeavour tafubatitinto i more denfe 
body. Bacon 

By thejtouchy: the tangible qualities of bedics are 
dif{cerned, as hard, foft, fmooths Locke. 

To TANGLE: v., a. [See entangle. ] 
1. To implicate; to knit together. . 
2. To enfnare; to entrap. 
She means to tangle mine eyes too. 
‘Tis not your inky brows;*your blatke tile hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs; nor youricheek öf creams 
wSbaks/pcarc. 


p 


Edo, quoth he, «perceive 
My. kinges,tungled in.afteCiomtor 
A creature of the.queen’s,ilady Anne Bollen. 
Stukefplare. 
You muk lay lime totang/esher deires 
By wailful fonnets, whole compofederhimes 
Shall, be full fraught witb-terviceable vows. Shak. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well. appointed, 
Stands with the {nares of war to tangle thee. Sbaks 
Now ly"{t victorious 
Among thy fain feif-kill'd, 
Not willingly, but sangled in the fold 
Of dire neceffitys Milton's Agomiftes. 
Skili'd to retire, andin retiring draw 
Heastsaiter them, tangled inamorous nets. Milt. 


To TA’NGLE. Vi n.e 


Bentley’ s Serminss p 


TAN 


Ioa L. Withfibtile cobweb chatty: ~ i 
They're catch'diin knottedilaw-ltke nets po 
In which when once'theyrare entangled, 
i The a Kirythe more they “restang/ed- 
Hudibras. 
3. To embroil ; ; to embarrafs: 
When my fimple weaknefs Men 
Tangled in forbidden'waysy\ > ~=: = 
He, my thepherd! is my guide, 
= He's before mie, on fide... 
To 


z Crahan. 
be entangled, 
Shrubs and tangling bufhea had, perplex'd 

All-pach of manor beatt. Aan. 
Ta noren. f [fromthe verb.) A-knot 
-of things interwoven in ore another, or 

different parts ‘of the fame’ thing per- 

plexed... » sii 
- e N He leading fwiftly tts 
“Th tangles, and made intricate feem ftrait, 
To mifchief fwi ftes Milton's Raradife Loft. 
Sport with Amaryllis i inthe hade " 1 | 

Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair. i Mikon. 
TA'N LST. falan Jrith word jan taanifter,! 

Erfe.] 

Prefently after the death of A of theincaptains,i| ` 
they affemble themfeives to chufe another in. sa lS 

ftead, and nominate commonly the next brothers i 

and’ then’ ‘next’ ta" him. do: the -chufe’ fet of: the 
\plood ts be tani/,-whe thall next fueceed him din i a 
faid captainry. S penker. ohi Jreland.! 
Ta’nistry. ni {from tanift.} ; 

The Irith fold their lands by ranifiry, high isi 
no more than aperfonal erate forhis'lite-time that’ 
is tani, byreafon he is admitted thereunto by elec-) 
tion. pa Spexfer wr Irelavid. 

If the Irith be not permitted to purchafe eftates’ 
of trecholds, which might defeend ta their chil-! 
dren, muft they noticantiniietther kintoa of. tan 
niftry? ‘which. makesg):all ep aig Hips aldo ager-! 
tains, oh yy Dawiesten Ireland.. 

By the Irith cuftam of pry, the chieétaing of 
every Country, and tha chief wt every, fej:ty, had) no, 
longer'eftate than for life in their chicferics 5 and 
when their chieftains were dead, their fons, or’ 
next heirs did not fucceed them, but their tarifls, 
who'were elective; and purchafed their elections by 
ftrong hand. Davies on Jreland.! 
Taw h. f. [ angue, Fr.] A afge ciftern’ 
or bafon. 

Hanile your pruning knife, with dexterity; go 
Ughtly, tv, your | bufinefs.:, you, have coft me much, 
‘and 4 mutt earn it: here's plengiful provifion, rai- 
cal; fallading in the garden, .and, water in the 
tank’ ; and tn holy days, the licking of a platter of 
rice when yau deferve it. ..Dryden's,Don Sebuftian 
PA NK NRD amaf [tanquaerd,.Fr. tankaerd, 

Dutch; tancaivd, Irth.) . Avlarge. veffel 

with a cover, for ftrong drink. > H 

"~ Hath his rankard hee d your brain 2 
Sure May TEPA aflecp Again. 
Marius was.the firt who drank out Gf Ja filver 

tankard, after the manner of Bacchus... 
Arbuthnot on Coins 4 

When any calls for ales: fil!” the largent tankard | - 

cup top full. Savifte | 
TANNER BO [froin tan.) "One whofe 
trade is to tan leather. 

Tanvgrs ufe thatlime whichis newly drawn out 

of the kiln, and not Panke with water’ór aire H 

| Moxon. 

TA'N PIT. E, [from tan and:pit: F A pit 
where leather is impregnated with bark. 
Tansy. 1. / ` [tanacetum; Lat.} An odo- 
rous Fi l Miller. 

TANT ALI SM ef, [ from tantalize.) A 

punifhment lke that of Tantalus.” 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under 

the torments of fuch a rantalifm, or platonick belhy 
Addifon’s Spectator. 

To Ta’nTarize. vw. a. [from Tantalus, 

whofe punifhment was to ftarve among 


> + 


‘the Male part of thelcommonwealth 


TANTAMOUNT. n.f. [Fr.] Equivi alent, 
oft Hf bne'third of otoit were ‘gorie, “and mên had 


Tantrvy.. 


YA 


Tart wif [fröm the verb.] 
t. A gentle blow, 


i! 


Taper 2.7 
+ 4 fillet or band of linen: g: 
"Ben Fonfone T 


_ As that expofed to the boift'rous wind. 


TAP 


fruits and water whieh He? sould not 
touch.) | To” torment’ by ‘the thew of 


PEURS, which cannot be reached. ` 


Thy vain defires, at ‘ftrife 
Within themfelyes, have tantaliz'd thy life. Dryd. 
The maid once fped, was nat fuffesed to fantal: za 
Addifor. 


eqoally one'thitd lefs' moriey than theyhave, vert 
be tantamount: whut Picape of one third dfs; àn- 
othiermufts make up. I. ocke, 


-ady. [from the note of a 

hunting horn, fo :exprefted in articolate 
founds. From: Tanta vi, fays Skinner. ] 
To ride lantiiy’ is to ride’ with’ great 


fpecd.. 


Ta’ NELING. th Wa a in MAE ae “One 


feized: Hia., tar pleafure-unattain- 


able, 
“Hard life, © 
To" te mil! hot'furntrier’s rawemgs, and” © 
The fhrinking flay es of, winter. Skettis 


To TAP. v. a. (capper, ‘Dutch 5” tapper 


French.) . 
< ‘fo touch lightly ; to ftrike gently. 
ETA. Dutch. T To pierce a'veffels 
£0 broach 4 a veffel, I It is ufed, likewife 
ie the liquor. | 
‘That blood already, like ‘the pelican, 
` Haft thot tup! out, and drunkenly Carouzed. Shak. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have 
been fpilling my blood. Addijon. 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes 
ieroublefome; and thën" “ap it with a lancet. 
| Sharp's Prier: 


ME) 
This isthe right fencing grace, tap for'tap, and 

fapart fair, M i Statefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
_Each dhakes her fan with a fimile, then gives her 


right hand woman artap upon the fhoulder. 


Addifon's Speftator. 
"As ati hot cockles'once I laid medowns 
And felt themweightyshand of sees a clown, 
Buxoma gave agentlerap. 4 ' Gay's Paftorals. 
i So Huron-leeches, when thir patient lics 
as feveritl: reftlefincfs withwunclos’d eyes, 
Apply with gentle ftrokes their ozter rod, 


And tapyby tap invite the flecpyigod. W artes. 


2. A piperat which: the liquor of aelel 


is leout. 

A gentleman was ‘inclined ‘to the kigh, P Gaf- 
‘Neoigne’s diftemper," TE the noite of a tap 
running. i AWe Der'bam. 


fo {expan Sexi) ye ald 


Willyoo buy.any rape, tlac for ai cane, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? F a pPakelprare. 
This.pouchtnat’s ty’d with rape- 
IM! wager, that the prize fhall be my dues Gay. 
On once aflocksbed, ibut repair'd with ttraw, 
With tape-ty’d Curtains never meant to'draw. Pope. 


Ta PER jx J lcapen, Saxon. ] A wax can- 


le; > a ight. s 
Getune ja saperin my ttady, Lucius : : 


When ivislighted, come and calme. Shuke/pearte 


My daughter and little fon we ‘Il drefs 
With roands of waten tapers o on their heads, © 
And rattles itini hinds g i Sbakefpeare. 
If ànyafnatch the*pure sapte from my'hand and 
hold it co the’ devily she wall) only burn his own 


_ fingers, butsthall not, rob me of the reward of my 


good Intention. 

om “There the*fair-light, 
Like Hero's ¢afesin thée-wimdow plad, 
Sachofare rrom the malignant ait did find, 


Tay ltr ° 


Waller. 
To fte this feet, 

Heav'n, as ‘if’ there wanted lights above, 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. “Dryden, 


TAa PER. 


TAR 


TA PeR: ad. [from the form of a taper.] 


‘Regularly narrowed from the bottom to 
the top; pyramidal ; conical. 

Her taper ringers, and her panting breaft, 
He praifes. _ _ Dryden. 

From the beaver E Oi differs in his teeth, 
which are canine; and n his tail, which is feline, 
or a Png taper. > Grew. 

To Tarer. v. 2. To grow gradually 

{maljer. _. 

The back is. made tapering in form of a pillar, 


the lower vertebres being the broadeft and faryeft ; f 


the fuperior leffer and lefler, for the greater ftability 
of the trunk. Ray. 
Such be the dog, 
With rap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. 
Tickel. 
Tapestry. n. f. [tapefterie, tapifferie, 
tapis, French; tapetum, Lat.) Cloth 
woven in regular figures. 
In the defk 
That’s cover’d o'er with Turkith tapefiry, 
There is 2 purfe of ducats. Shakefpeare. 
‘The cafements are with golden tiffue fpread, 
And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken sap firy tread. 
: Dryden. 
One room is hung with tapefrry, in which are 
wrought the figures of the great perfons of the fa- 


_ mily.. ae Addifon. 
Ta’pet. n. f. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked 
or sured ftuff. 


To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What ftory the will for her rapet take. Sperfer. 
Ta’proot. n. Jı [tap and root.] The 
principal ftem of the root. 

Some, put under the trees raifed of feed, about 
four inches below the place where they fow their 
feeds, a fmail piece of tile to ftop the running 
down of the raproct, which occafions it,to branch 
when it comes to the tile. Morrimer’s Hafbandry. 

Ta pster. n. /. [from rapi] One whofe 
bufinefs is to draw beer in an alehoule. 

‘The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the 
word of a tapfer ; they are both the confirmers of 
falle reckoniigs. z Skakelpeare. 

‘Though you change your place, you need not 
change your tradez.J "Il be your tapper Rill, Shak. 

The world is come now to that pafs, 
vintner and rapfer may broach what religion they 
pleafe ; and the apothecary may mingle her as he 

. pleafes. | * Hewel. 
; Though the painting grows decay’dy 

The houfe will never lofe its trade; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapfer Thomas 

Hings a new angel two doors from us. Swift. 

Tar. æ f. (tane, Saxon ; tarre, Dutch; 
tiere, Dan.) Liquid pitch ; the turpen- 
tine of the pine or fir drained out by fire. 

Then, foaming far, their bridles they would 

champ, : 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. 
i Spenfer. 
A man will not lofe a’heg for a-halfpennyworth 
> Of tare , Can:den’s Remains. 
Tag. a. f. [from tar fed in hips.) A 
failor; a {eaman, in contempt. 
In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. Swift's Milceil. 
To Tar. v. a. [from the nonn.) 
1. To fmear over with tar. 
2. To teaze to provoke. [regérrw. } 

‘There has been much to do an both ‘fides ; and 
the nation holds it no fin to tarre them on to con- 
troverfy, yo Sbatifpta:e. 

Two curs thal] tame each other; pride alone 
MuR rar the maftiffs on, ‘as ‘twere the bone. 

Shak: [peare. 
TAR NTUL A. n. f. (Tralian s- farentule, 
French.] An infect whofe bite is only 
cured by mufick. | 
Vor. II. 


that the. 


TAR 


TAR 


This word, lover, did no lels pierce poor Pyro- | TARE. me f. [from teeren, Dutch, to con- 


cles, than the right tune of mufick toucheth him 
that is fick of the rarartuia. ~ Sidney. 
He that ufes the word tarantula, without hav- 
ing any idea of what ic ftands for, means nothing 
at all by ite ` 3 Locke’ 
TARDA TION. 2./. [tardo, Latin.] The 
act of hindering or delaying. 
Ta’rvicrapous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat. | 
Moving flowly. 
It is but a flow and tardigradcus animal, preying 
upon advantage, and otherwife may be efcaped. 
Brown. 
Taroity. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; 
flug githly.. 
He was indéed the glafs, 
Wherein the noble youth did drefa themfelves ; 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant : 
For thofe that could fpeak flow and fardily, 
‘Would turn their own perfection to abufe, 
To feem like him. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
TARDINESS: n. /. [from tardy.] Slow- 
nêfs; fluggifhnefs; unwillingneís to ac- 


tion or motion. 
A turdinefs.in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiftory unfpoke 
That it intends todo. Skake/peare’s King Lear. 
Ta’roity. m f. (rarditas, from rardus, 
Latin ; tardivet?, Fr.] Slownefs; want 
of velocity. 

Suppofe fome obfervable rardity in the motion of 
light, and then afk how we Mould atrive to perceive 
it? Digby. 

Our explication includes time inthe notions of 
velocity and tardity. Dighy on the Soul. 

TARDY. adj. [tardus, Lat. tardif. Fr.) 
t. Slow; not fwift. * 
Nor fhould their age by years be told, 
Whofe foals more {wite than motion climb, 
And check the rardy flight of time. Sandys’ Par. 
2. Sluggith ; unwilling to a¢tion or motion. 

Behold that. navy which a while betore 
Provok’d the rardy Englith elole to fight, 

Now draw their beaten veflels clofe to thore; 
As larks lie dar'd to thun the hobbies flight. © Dry. 
_ When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy’brave. Prior. 

3. Dilatory ; late; tedious. 

You fhali have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way 5 
Be not ta’en fardy by unwife delay. Shak. Rich. MI 
f Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. © Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The'rardy plants in our coll orchards plac’d, 
Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte : 
Theréva fmall grain in fome few*months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and’a (pacious tree. Waller. 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy-heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife.: Dryden. 

You may freely cenfure him tor being tardy in 
his payments. . Ale butbnot. 

4. Unwary. A low word. 
L Viields (ecoundrel-bafey quoth the, vor die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think*ft I took chee tardy, 

And dar'ft prefume to be fo hardy ` 

To try thy forine’o'er’a-treth, 

Ill wave my titte to thy Refi HWudibras. 

5- Criminal ; offending. A low word. 

If they take them. sardy, they endeavour to 
humble them by way of reprifal: thofe flips.and 
mifmanagements are ufually ridiculed. 

: Collier on Pride. 

To Ta’rvy. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the 

adjective.} To delay; to hinder. 

I chofe 

Camillo fór the minifter, to poifon 

My friend’ Polixenes; which had been donc, 

Butthat the good mind’of Camillo tardicd 

My fwift command, Sbhakefp. Winter's Tale. 


fume. Skinner.) A weed that grows 
among corn. 
‘Through hatred of tares, the corn in the field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 
Theliberal contributions fuch teachers met withy 
ferved to invite more labourers, where their feed- 
time was their harveft’; and by fowing tares they 
reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours: begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abftraétcd from 
all its inferiur fpecies, before they come to think 
of the fly in their theep, or the tares in their corn. 
Locke. 
TARE. n. f. [French ] A mercantile word 
denoting the weight of any thing con- 
taining a commodity ; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 


Tare, preterite of fear. 
The women beat their breatts, their cheeks they 
tart. Dryden, 
TARGE: n.f. (tanga, Saxon; targe, 
Ta’roer. § Ital. targe, French; tarian, 
Welch, which feems the original of the 
reft; an taargett, Erfe.} A kind of 
buckler or fhield borne on the left arm. 
Ic feems to be commonly ufed for a de- 
fenfive weapon lefs in circumference 
than a fhield. . 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. Spenfer. 
I took all their {even points in my target. Shake 
Henceforward will | bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

The arms fhe ufeth moft is the target, to throud 
herfelf under, and fence away the blow. 

Howel’s England Tearse 
Thofe leaves 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe, Milton. 

The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets cat 
Over their heads, fome {caling-ladders plac'd 
Againtt the walls. Derbam. 

TARGETIER. ». f. [from farget.} One 
atmed with a target. ` 

For horfernen and tor targetiers none could with 

him compare. Chapman. 
Ta’rcum. n.f: [en] A paraphrafe 
on the pentateach in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. 
Ta’rirF. #. f: [perhaps a Spanifh word 5 
tarif, Fr.] Avcartel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a ta- 
riff, or declaration of the duties of import and ex- 
port. Addifon. 

Tarn. a. f. [tiorn, Ulandick. A bog; 
a fen ; a marth a pool; a quagmire. 
To Ta’rnisy. v. a. [ternir, French. ] 

To fully; to foil; to make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difco- 
ver nothing that may dif€rcdit the caufe, tarni/b 
the glory, and) weaken the txample of the tuffer- 
ings Collicr. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex'd, and theds 
Whatofitsrarnifhdhonours yet remain. Thomfone 

To Ta enisn. vn. To lole brightneis. 

Ira fing chye&t Mould rargih by having a great 
many fce it, or the mufick fhould run moftly into 
one*man"s ears, thefe fatisfactions would be made 
inclofure. Collier of Envy 

Tar Pa WELING. x. / [from tar. ] 
1. Hempen cloth fmeared with tar, 

Some thejgall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Ox fearcloth maits with trong'tarpawling coates 
Dryden. 
2. A failor, in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this age, but the maxing a living furpatvlin and a 
fwabber the hero of atragedy ? Dennise 

M m 


TASR 
A plantecalled herb- 


TAS 


the white is. preferable, as, containing 
Jefs drofs or carthy.parts : the beft comes 
from Germany; and is the tartar of the 
rhenifh’ wine!” . Duiney. 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned! 
into Jiquid dsops or lees, and partly into that cruft 
or dry feculency ‘thatis commonly eniled: tartar ; 


Ta RRIER. nf. [This fhould be written and this tartar may by the fire be divided into five 
| differingyfubftancea, ‘tour of which. are not’acid, 


terrier, from terre, French, the earth] | fo! : 
1. Anfort of fall dog, that hunts :the fox | ae other not fo manifestly acid as’ the a 
or otter out of his hole. l TETE ORE AN [tartarusy » ET E 
° The foxiis earhed; butt fhalbh fend my two Helli. | i saij 
A ge rr. him, lava RO den: i His throne mix'd.withitortarean fujphure Milt. 
fate ae, taal cannes j- ay French ] TARTA REOUS. adje [from tartar |e) 
k EARR TAAA, [targir, oe ite Confiting of tartar ' 
t:‘To flay’; pees OO ee pees | - “ola fruits, the tartareons parts of the! fap "are 
Tarry 1 hese, T’but attend on death; Í ; thrown/up: ®itheifbres defigned forithesftonesland 
But fly I hence, l fly away from life." Sbake/peare. the oily upon the fecd within it. Grea tsiGofrsolez. 
yez am tnter, young, and full of fear; "=" lz Hellith. | 
And dare not die, but fain would rarry here.» Dry. | 3 The Gsis oGod dounwardepureid 
PHYTO delay to be long in age } ‘The black) rartareous cold infernal dregs, 
Thou ast my deliverer, makegno turyiagy! O |f aay eite todifes 
Gadil BPiaims. 
2s “¢Whochath ave iand:redacfs of: cyes 2-they that 
tarry longiatitheiwines: yo Preverbsy ¥xilie, 30+ 
» To wait; tocxpeet attending. . 
( \Yarry ycchare for ua unti) we come again, y 
aig doutw y ti Exodus xxiver1 4. 
Jo TARRY. V. a. To wait for. oo 
I will. go drink with youy bue 1 Cannot tarry din- 
neg, wen eee i ~ * Se Sbake/peare. 
Taeset. nf A kind ofhawk.*” 
“RIF! Ronicay MY for'a fale ners Voke, | 
Do luvethit ravfefgentic back again! Shakefpcare. 
A fale'ner HenryisypwhenjsEmma bawks 5,/ 
With:her of tarjels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
TARSU Sute, Ataer sitarea Fr... The 
fpace betwtxastue: lower end.of.the,focil 
“bends Of the lew; “and the beginning of 
“ the’ “fve'“long’ bones” that’ are’ jointed 
* with, and bear up ‘the toes; ic com- 


Ta ReRacanen/, 
dragon, *\+2 * ~ 
TA'ARTANCE. x. f. [from tarry] Stay ; 


_ delay ; perhaps fojourn. 
Difpatch me hence s 
Come, anfwer not; but ds it prefently, 
l am, impatient of my. tarriancee Sbaksfoeare. 


| To impregnate with tartar. 


Ta’rxtTarous, adj. [from fartar.]. Con- 
taining tartar; confifting of tartar. 

TA RTLY. ady. [from sart.] , 

1. Sharply 5 fourly ; with acidity...) 


rity. i 
Seneea, an ingenious and- fententious writer; 
was by Caligala vart/y called arena fine ca'ce, fand 
without lime. l ARA 4 
3. With fournefs of afpect. ~ i 
How. tartly that gentleman looks! 11"; 
—He’is of avery melancholy difpofition. Shake/p. 
TAR TNESS.2. /. [from*tart, ] Pr 
1. Sharpnefs ; {ournefs ; acidity. ~. 4 
Ot thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or 


.prifes feven. bones, and the three offa requires, ' AEE aie 

be cuneiformiay? i ois sdi sis Did. f 2.. Sournefs of temper; poignancy-ofilan- 

iH RAA obfcare “motion; where the conjunction’ is guage. 
called fynanthrohs; r550 Joining the torfus to the They Cannot be too fweet for the king’s rartne/s. 


atatarfus. gi get 
Pawtadjnfzeare Saxon ; taertig Dut.) 
1. Sour; acid ;acidulated ; fharp of tafte? 
3. Sharpsrkeen:; fevére. wauuaey, 
"p Why :f tart a fayoor. . 
, To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shake/peare. 
When hie, humours grew. tart, a8 being now in 
the lees of favour, they. brake forth into, certain 
fudden exceffes. + ae 2 | Wotton. 
TarT. a. f. [earre, French’; tarta, Ital. 
taart, Dan.) _ A {mall pie.of fruit, 
Figures, with'd’vers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the houfe on that fide near which) the 
„garden ftands, bè bul toys; you may fee as good 
fights, in tarts. Bacon's Ejjays. 
TARTANE. n. f. [tartana, Ital. tartane, 
French.] A veffe! much ufed in`the 
' Mediterranean, with one maft anda 
three-cornered fail.’ 
1 fet cut from Marfeilles to Genoa in a'tartane, 
and arrived fate at a fmall French port called’ Ca fis. 
“A ddifon. 


' ‘Shakefpeare. 
Tasx. 2. f.. [tafthe, French ;* rafa, ttal.) 
1. Something to be done impofed by ano- 
ther. db y narsa yp eed 
t Relieves me from my ta/t of fervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon elfe.cnjoin'd me. 
hy Milton. 
2. Employment; bufinefs. 2 
His mental powers were equal to greater tafks. 
: , Atterbury. 
No happiersta/é thefe faded eyes purfuey. 
To.read and weep is all they now can due. Pape. 
3. To taketo Tasks - To reprove ;»to re- 
primand.» © +46) | takat yA 
A holy man tosk a foldier to rafk upon'the fub- 
ject of his profeffion. j "OSLER ange. 
He. difcovered tehe remains of his nature when 
he. met wizh a football, foráwhichi Sir, Roger rook 
him fo tafk. | Addifon. 
To Task. v. @. [from the noun.]° To 
barthen with fomething to be done. 
Fortb he goes, “+7 
Like-to a harveftman, that's tafk'dito mow,') | 
Or all, or lofe his hires Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
Some things of weight, l 
That ta our'thoughts concerning us and France. 
. Shake/peare. 
I have drunk -butone cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified too ; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here: I am unfortunate inthe. 
infirmity, and darc not tafe my weaknefs with any 
mores Shakefpeare’s Orbellc. 
Divert thy thoughts at home; 4 
There ta/& thy maids, and exercife the loom. 
. Dryden 


TARTAR. 2. f. [tartarus, Lat.) 
a. Hell. “A word 'ufed by the old pocts. 
Now. ob{vlete. 
With this the damned ghofts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. ` Spenfer. 
Hé"s in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 
A devil inan everlafting garment hath him, 
One whofe hard heast is button'd up with feel. 
omer 
2. [J arire, Fr.}, Tartar, is what fticks to 
“ wine catks, either white or red, as the 
Colour of the wine from whence.it comes: 
4 


Ta's KER, 


i TA ZEL. 
| TA sSELED.'adj. [from rafel] Adorned 
Milton. | 2 ` 
‘To TARTARI ZE va. ffrom tartar.) } 


|Ta‘sser. ? n. J. [carduus fulloniis.} An 


2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with feve- | 


lefs, into an hogthcad, asithezarteefsiof your.cyder f 


TAS 
aS [rakand mafer,] 


Taskmaster, S Onewho impolestaks, 
All ispat Lhaye grace to.ufe.it fojency +] 
As ever ih my great tufraffer'seses ~~ Miten. 
The fervice of fin is perfeét flavery 3 and he 
who will pay obedience to the commands ‘of it, 
fall find it an unreafonable tafkmafliry and. an un- 
meafurable exaGor.! | abal ay Aai 
- Hear, ye fullen powers below; * , 
Hear, ye tu fkers of thesdead. “Dryden ard Lee, 
Ta ssec nf. [rafty Frenchy 1afrlus, 
low Latin.] An ornamental bunch of filk 
or glittering fubftances. © Gafa ey 
Then took the fquire'an horn of ibagle fmal, 
Which hung adown his fide int ewitted gold: 
Lnd taffels gay. “E “Spealer. 
Their heads are tricked with leffls and flowers. 
+ | Sandyt. 


herb. See‘T'gazue.. Minj. 
with taffels: = j 
` Early, ere the odorous breath of morn _ 
` Awakes the Nlumb’ring léaves, or teffe!'d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafef all about. Milton. 
TA sses., 2. f. Armour for the thighs: 


? triog Ai Mlinjworth. 
Ta STABLE. adje > That may be; tafted ; 
favoury; ‘relihing. © ga ath 
Their diftifled oils are fluid, volatile and taftahle 


Boye. 


To Taste. ve a. [tafer, to try, French.] 
ke To perceive and diitinguith by the pa- 
k Walker. ' 


late. 


ifine Wa . ; Sia Ae 
į- The ruler of the featt tafted the.water madehaine. 
E E Jcbn, ile 


2. To try by the mouth; to eat at Jeaftin 
a {mall quantity. — i ae ie 
Bold decd to rafte it, under ban to touch. Mitos. 
3. To effay Art.  . . we 
») ¢Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat anyother 
« ancat but fuch as the prince before taficd of. Knolles. 
Thou.and Iymarchiog before.our troops, 
May tafic fate to them, mow them out a paflage. ` 
” Dryden. 
4- To obtain pleafure from. Wud 
| So fhalt thou be defpis’d, fair maid, ©. 
When by the fated lover tafe; 
¿What firft he did with tears invade,” +s; 
Shall afterwards with {corn be waited. Carcec. 
5. To feel; to have perception of: <0 
He thould rafedeath for everyman... Heb. ii. 9. 
6. To reli incelle&tually ; to approve. 
“Thou, Adam, wilt rafte no pleafure. Dison. 
TAS HR eRe pe pha man eR, 
1. To try by the mouth; to.eat.. 
“Of this tree we may not taftenortouch. Milton, 
2.°To have a fmack ; to produce on the 
„palate a particular fenfation... _ 


L When the mouth is out of tate, it maketh 


q 


. 


things ta/fe bites and loathfome, butinever fweer. 


oy Le Bacon's Natural Hipory. 
When kine feed*upon wild garlic, their milk 
“tafterb of it. re~ Bacon. 
If your'butter rafes of brafs, it is your mater's 
JARX who will not allow a filyer faucepan. Swift. 
3 To'diftinguiffi intelletuali y ° 
Scholars, when good fenfe delcribihg, |, 
Call itwtafing and imbibing, Po Swift. 
4. Tobe tintured, or receive fome quality 
OF chatacters ah Wa A RE o 
‘Ev'ry idle, niec, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, rafie of this ation. 
5. To try the relith of anything. 
The body's life with: meats and'air iis fed, 
Therefore the faul doth ufeithe taftizg pow" 
An veins, which, through the tongue and.palate 
E Ipren OEN ee ON et 
Diftinguish ev'ry reli Sweet and four. Daviers 


bgi 


Shukefp. 


Ld 


76. Ta. 


TAS. 
6i To'have perception of = -4 


= UCawardėdie ‘many! times before their deaths 3 
“The valiant never. tafleofideath but once. Shad. 
` The raffmg of death’touched the righteous alfo, 
ard there wasia ey the multitude in the 


wildernefs. =~ * Wifdom. 
7: To take tobe enjoyed. ©) => 
§ What hither brought us? ‘not hope here to ra/le 
OF p'eafure. Milton. 
~~ OF nature's bounty m-n forbore to tafle, 
And the bef portion of theearth lay wattle. Waller. 
@:5To enjoy {paringlys. -^ 
~ This fiery game your a@tive youth ‘maintain’d, 
‘Not yet by years extinguith’d, though reftrain'd ; 
You feafon fill with fports your ferious hours, 
For age but ta/fis of pieafures, youth devours, 
Sah Pansat) ‘Dryden. 


ALi 


Taste. nm f [from the verb] ` 
1. The kG ing 5, guftation. 
ah Beft of truits,whofe rafe gave elacution. Miltcn. 
2. The fenfe by which the relith of any 
~ thing on the palate is perceived. 
Bees delight more in one flower than anuther, 
aad therefore have tafe, Bacon's Natural Liftary. 
Delicacies of tafe; fight, finelle - Dilton.” 
“The tardy plants iñ our cold orchards plac’d, 
‘Reterve their fruit for the next age’s tafte. Waller. 
3+ Senfibility ; perception.’ | | 
“I have almoft forgot the tafe of fears: 
The time has been my fenfe: would have cool’d 
‘To hear a night fhriek. Shakelpeare’s BMacheth. 
` Mufick in the clofe, 
As the lat rafle of {weets, is fweetett lait. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard I1. 
4. That fenfation which all things taken 
Antothe mouth give particularly to the 
tongue; the papille of which are the 
‘principal inftruments hereof, _. Quincy. 
~“ Manna was like coriander feed, white ; and the 
faffe of it was like wafers made with honey., 
- "z Exodus, xVie 31. 
Though there be a great variety of taffes, yet, as 
in {mells, they have only fome few general names. 
ER Lorke, 
` $- Intelle&ual relith or difcernment, _ 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms 
which are in like manner appointed.to be daily read, 
why do thefe fo much offend and difpleafe their 
tafles ? "Hooker. 
Sion’s fongs to all true taftes excelling, 
Where God ig prais*d aright. = Milton, 
J have no rafie . 
Of popalar applaufe.. i Diyden's Spanifh Friar, 
As he hadeno tafe of itrue glory, we fee him 
equipped like an Herculesywith a club-anda lion's 
fim i ava ryme Avagcedditifon. 
This metaphor would not have been fo general, 
Jad there not been, a conformity between the men- 
tal rafle arid that fenfitive tate whith pive 
iithiof every flavour. vn Aadifor. 
Your way of life, in my tae, will be thelbe it? 
(Pope. 
in the 
, Swift. 
Picafure refults from a fenfe to difcern, anda 
fofile to be affcéted with, beauty. s Secd’s Sermons. 
‘However contradictory st may be in geometry, 
- it 3 true in rofe, that maaydicde thing: will nor 
make a great one. i 
6. An effay 5a trials 


. Hovila tafe for wit and fenfe prevails 
world 


l hope, for my brother's juftification, he wrote 
' this as an eflay or tafe of my virtue, Shak+fpeare. 

7+ A‘fmall portion given as a fpecimen. 
They theught it not fate to refolvcyetill they 

_ Wad a rafie of the people’s inclination. ay! 

Bacon's Henry Vii. 
Befides the prayers mentioned »Mthall give only a 
tafte of fome few recommended to devout perfons ir, 
the manuals and cftices, M Stilling fleet. 


Tater. off? {from tate.) Waving a par- 
ticular relish, o i 


TA'STELESSNESS. 2./. [from taftelej 


a AS F 
gives us a re- 


TAU 
{O ThE Nes too tike ah image; and fays/nothing 3 
, and the other too like my lady’s eldeft fon,sever- 
more tattling. |. Shake/peares 
Excufe it by the rattling quality of age, which 
is always narrative, Dryden, 
The world is forward enough to rart/e of them. 
Locke. 
The French language is extremely proper to tattle 
"im, it is’made up of fo much repetition and tom- 
pliment. Addijon. 
TAa TTET% f2 (from the'verb.} Prate; 
idle chat ;, trifling talk. 
They atk’d her, how the lik'd the play? 
Then told the rattle of the day. . Sevift’s Mifcel, 
Such: rattle often cntertains 
My lordyand meas far. as Scains. Swifts 
A young acaċcmick {hall dwell upon trade and 


TAT. - 

Coleworts’ profper exceedingly, and are better 
i tofied, if watered with» fale water. 
Ay Wyeast Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
TASTEFUL. adj. [tafte and full.} High 
| -relifhed); Yavoury.. . eH aN 
Mufick of fighs thou thalt not, hear, , 
| Nor drink one lover's tafcful-tear. Cowley. f 
1> Not tafeful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 
| Which the kind foil with»milky fap fupplies, 
Can move. i AATE Ga Pope. 
Ta’stevess. adj. [from rafte.] 
t. Having no power of perceiving tafte. 
2. Having.no relith or power of ftimulating 
| the palate ; infipid. >“ 
» By depurating’ chemical oils, and reducing. them 
to an elementary fimplicity,’ they could! never be | 


[sade rafiely - wii | Boyle. politicks in a didtatorial ftile, while at the fame 
3- ‘Having no” power of giving pleafure ; time pertons well fkilled in thofe different fubjeets 
infipid.”* ` kite hear the impertinent ratte with a juft contempt. 


Watts cn the Mind. 
TAT TLEER onf [from tattle.} An idle 
talker; a prater. 

Going from houfe*to houfe, tattlers, bufy bo- 
dies, which are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, ag 
idienefs is the ruft of time, are reproved by the 
apoftle. i Taylor. 

Tar roo. om f. {from taSotex toms, Fr.} 
The*beat of drum. by which foldiers are 
warned to their quarters. 
All tho‘e whofe hearts. are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tarto, Prior, 

J] Tafver Ne m f. [taverne, Fr. taberna, 
Latin.] A houfe where wine is fold, and 
drinkers are entertained. 


Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there; 
‘For there. they fay he daily doth frequent, 
With uaréftrainéd loofe companions. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard M1. 
no more payments ; fear 
the fadaefe 


The underftanding cannot, by its natural fight, | 
difcover fpiritual truths; and the corruption of our 
will and/affe@ions renders them toftelefs and infi- 
pid to us. | Rogers's Sermons. 

If by his manner of writing. a critick jg heavy 
and ta/lilefsy 1 throw asideshis criticifms. | 

, , Aiddifon's Spefater. | 
4. Having no intellectual putt. 

: i] 
1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 

2. Want of perception of talte. 

3- Want of intelleétual relith. 


TASTER. x. f. [tafteur, Fr. from tafe. 
1. One who takes the firft eflay ‘of food, 
Fair hope! ourtearlier heav’n ! by thee 
| Young time is safer to eternitys Crafbaw, 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? 
Am not ithe: safer :to princes in ‘all theirienter- 
tainments ? LiEfrange. 
Thy tutor be thy rafter, ere chou eat; 
There's poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 
Dryden. 


You fhall be. called to 
no more tavern bilis, which are often 
of parting, as the procuring of ‘mirth. » 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and 
alehoufes thould be obliged to difmifs their company 
by twelve atinight, and:no-woman (uffered to enter 


Apicius, here, the tafler of the town, 
Feeds twice 'a-week, to fettle their renown. Young. 


zZ. A dram ‘cup. Ainfworth. 


To TATTER. v. a. [tozænan, Saxon. ] 
To.tear; to rend; to make ragged. | vany tavern or alehoufe. Swift. 
Tattered is perhaps more properly an [TA VERKER, i n.f [ from ravernman 

r adjective. ’ | Ta’vernxeereriSolor keep; tabernartus, 
Through tatter’d cloaths {mall vices do appear : Tave RNMAN. -+ 4 Lat; tavernier, Fr.] 
_ Robes and furs" gowns hide all. Shakelp. K.Lear. One who keeps'a tavern 
An apothecary late I noted WHE Moca P Sth A > bet h 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, ser geai names; the heb ee 
Culling of fimples. Shake[p. Remesrand Falet been derived from occupations; as tailor, archer, 
i ` taverner. CS Camden. 


Where wav'd the rarrer'd enfians of Ragfair, a f 

| Avyawning ruin hangs. Pope. | FAUGHT, preterite and part. paffive of 
: ~ S 5 

leach. 


., _ Little tyrants rag'"d, | 
Tore from'cold wintry limbs the rarrér’d weed, All thy children fhall be taught of the Lord. 
Tfaiah, liv. 13 


5 . Thun. 
P Here Sitan Vanifhd—He had freth commands; How haft thou fatisfy`d me, taught to live, 
Milton. 


Ard krew his pupil wasin able hands 5 e 
And now, the treafure tound, and matron’s ftore, Yo TAUNT? v. a. [tanfer, Fr. Skinner : 
_ tanden, Dutch, to.{hew teeth, Minfoew.] 


Sought other objects than the tattr’d poor. Harte. 
Tarrer. x) /. [from the verb. : } : 

FA ] Atag 5, r.i To reproach ; to infult; to revile; to 
ridicule ; to treat with infolence and 


| a fluttering rag. 
í oo This, fablenulds,. from: hini that fits upon the n 
i contumelicss 
When Ishad at. my; pleafure taunted her, 


thrones) to che:poor devil that das fearce a tation. 
Shen mild terms begg'd my patience. Shakelp. 


ot. potegn L’Efrange. 
TATTERDEMA LION. «7f. [tater and ] fet . 

Phe bitternefs and stings. of tauusing jealoufy, 

Vexatious days, and jarcing joylefs nights, ` 


know-not what. J-A ragged: fellow: 
Have driv'n him forth. Rowe's Fane Shore, 


Asa poor fellow was trudging: in a bitter cold 
morning with never a rags.a {park that was warm. ; 3 
! clad’ called’ to'this fatterdemalicn, how he could en- | 2. To exprobate > tO mention with up- 
dure this weather? L'Efrange. braiding. 
Raij.thourin Pulvia’s phrafe, and taunt my faults 
Withfuch full licence. Shah, Antony and Cleopatra, 


To Tarte. v. ni Ctareren, Dutch,] To 
prate; to talk idly;’ to ufe many words 

Taunt. 2. f. [from the verb. }  Infult ; 

{coff; reproach ; ridicule. 


with little meaning. 
Kiesttassds onsterms uf honourable mind, 

With fcoffs and fcorns, and'contumelious taunt. 

In open ‘maket. place prodtie’d they me, 


Ne will te carried.with cvety common wind 
Of court's Jnconftane mutability, 
Spenfir. | ye be a publick fpectacle. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
, Mm 2 Tis 


p Nevatter every tatziirgsfable Ay. 


T AX 


Ti’ wory. a. fi A flight.ornament. » 
Noc the (malleft becky 
But withwhite pebbies.makes her rawdries for her 
neck. Drayton. 
Ta’wer. n. f. [from tawi] A jdreffersof 


white leather. 
Ta’wry. adj. [tané, tanné, Fr.], Yellow, 
like things tanned., 


Phis- child of fancy that armado hight; 
For interim to our ftudics fhall-relate, 


TAW © 


Jolian, thought jt more effe@ual, toy pesfecute 
the chriftians by reacts and, ironies, than by tor- 
tures. Government of the Tongue. 

He, by vile hands to common uf debas'd, 
Shall fend them flowing round his drunken feaft, 
With facrilegious raantiang isapious jek., Prior. 

Taunt ERA fi [from raunt.) One who 
taunts, reproaches, or infults. 
Ta’untircvy: ndo: [ from taunting. J 
With infult i {cofingly.;, with-contumely 
aud exprobration,. 
J; reuxsingly replied 
To tb) difcontented members, ‘th’ mutmous parts, 
"Phat envied hig receipt. S bakelpeare’ s Corfolanys. 

The. wanton goddeta.view,d:the wanliks’ maid 

From head to fucty and veustingly the fad. © Prier: 
TauricoRrnovus.ady. (taurus andi cernu, 


Lat.) Having horns Jike a bull, 
Plier'defcriptions muft be Felative, or the rag- 
risorraus picture of the one the fame with the other. 
Brown. 
Tauroto'cicar, adj. [rautologique, Fr. 
from tautology.) Repeating the fame] Tax. nif. [1a/z, Well ; 
thing. ! Dutch.} 
Tauro Locist. n. f. [from tautology.) vs An impoft; a tribute Woka; an ex- 
One who repeats tedioufly. cile ; a tallage. » 
TAUTO’LOGY, z.. [ravroreyia s s reure He, fays Horace, being the fon of a tax ga- 
and. Aoy@-; tautologie, Fr. ] Repetition therer or cajleCtor, {mells-every where of themean- 


nefs of his birth. 
of the fame words, or of the fame fenfe With wars and taxes others wafte their own, 
in different words. 


And hoafes bu:n, and houshold gods deface, 
All fcience is notitawtelogy § the laft ages have To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafe. 
fhewn_us, what antiquity never fawpin adream. Dryden. 
Glanvilla's Scepfis. 


‘The tax upon. tillage was two fbiljings in the 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more, equal time, pound.in arableand,and four in plantations this 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pfvche’s ea 5 


| tax was often levied in-kind upon, corn, and)called 
‘T hqugh itheytin numbers’as in, fenfe ove? A 


' decume@ or tithes. ., Arbuthnot. 
So juft, fo like rautolegy, theyfelld 4 Drydems: 2. [Taxo, Lat. } Charge’; ; cenfure. 

Every paper addrefied to,ous beautiful incen- Hejcould not withoutgrief, of heart, and with- 
diaries hach jbeen, filled»with different.canfidera- f° out fome tex apon himfelf and his minifters forthe 
tions, tbat enemies may not accufe.me ofisautelog ya} not executing thelawey lock iupon the bold licence 

Addifon's Freebolder. 


T, of fome pamphlets. * Clarendon. 
o Taw. v. a. [tomwen, Dutch; gapian, | 7, Tax. via. [taxer, Fr. from the noun, ] 
Saxon.] ‘To drefs white leather, com- ! 


only caled alum, leather, in contradif. 1. To load with impolts. 


Jehoiakim gave the ‘ities and gold to Pharaoh, 
tin@ion from sax leather, that whichsi 15 but he taxed the land:to give. the money 
dreffed: with bark. ` ' 


2 Kings, xxiii. 35. 
Taw. xf. Amarble’to play, witk. 2. [Taxo, Lat.) To charges to,cenfure:; 
f Trembling I've feen thee 


to accufe... It has of.or with,,and fome- 
Mix with the children as,they play/d.at taw 3 timesifor, before the fault imputed; and 
Nor fear the marblas as they bounding flews 


Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to ee Swift. is ufed:both of, perfons and things. 


° How. many hath he killed? I promifed >to eat 
Pa'wortwess.'n. 7, [from rato ] Tin- all. of his ki)ling.——-Niece, you, tax;fignior Be- 


nedick too much; but he ‘Il be meet with you. 
Shakespeare: 
I am not (juitly to be raxediwitb any prefamp- 
tion fur meddling withjmacters wherein P have no 
dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpofal: wifeft;men, 
Have err'd, and, by bad. women:beeo deceiv'd. 
Milton. 
They. cannot tax othera,omiffions towardsthcm 
without a tacit reproach of theirown., Dee. af Piety. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interetting 
thelr gods in the wara of Troy:and Italy; neither 
would he have taxed Milton for:his kiise ofa fu- 
pernatural argument. Dryden: 
Men's virtues I have aende as freclyias'} 
have saxed.their crimes. «99! iyo Dryden: 
He call'd him back, alouds, ou tax’d his feazs 
And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. 
© Dryden. 
Like fome rich’and’ mighty morderer, 
Too great for prifon, which Ke breaks with gold, 
Who frefhcr for new milchief does appear; 
! And dares the world to trax him with the old. Dryd. 
If this. be ehance, fe “is ‘extraordinary; and 1 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed tvith 
‘fuperftition. 
If he taxes,both of long delay, 
My guilt is Jefs, who foonericame away. Dryden. 
This, falutation cannot be taxed «irb flattery, 


From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. 
 'Sbake/peare. 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of the 
tawny Moor, upon his headwratifun.™ Parchim. 
The tawny lion pawingito.get free: Milton. 
)Whilft they make the river Senega'to'bound the 


_the other: Only taqany, they feem not to derivevit 

| from, the fun. Bregun. 
Where ’s. the worth that fets this people up 

Above your own Numidia’s tawny fons? Ad. Cato. 


taxe, Fr. taxe; 


fel finery’; finery’ oftentatious without 
elegance. 
Aclomfy beau makes bis ungracefulnefy appear 
the more ungracefulyby, his Pap prli of diels, 
Clariffa. 
TAWDRY. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint 
Awdrey, or Saint’Etheldred, as ‘the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. 
Henfoawy Skinners}. .Meanly. Lewys; 
{plendidy without. cof; fine without 
grace; fhewy withour-elegance. Ie is, 
ufed both of things, and of perfons wear- 
ing them. 
Bind your fillets faft, 
And gird in your wafte, 
For morc finene(s, with a rawedrie lace. 
Spenfer’s Paftorals: 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
a few tawdry feathers. L' Eftrange. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look'down! °° 
Your herdf{man primitive, your homely clown, 
hs turn’d a beau in adoofe tawdry gown. 
Dryden's Juwengl: 
He rails from mogning to night. at effeoced/tups 
and rawary courtiers, Mldifon’s Speétacer. 
Her eyes were wan and cages, her drefs thin and 
tawd” yj, ber mien geatce] and childish. i 
Addifon's SpePator. 
3 


1. The act of loading with taxes; ; impon ; 


Ia high born words, the worth of many a knight ` 


Í Moorsyifo that on the fouthsiderthey areyblack, on. f 


Dryden. e 


. Reprefs thofe vapours which the peaa invade. 


Dryden. 


fince it was directed to a prince, of whom it had |} 


TEA 
| been happy for Romeif, hsthad nevar been-born; or? 
if he bad never died. -s Si ti Addifons ii 


TAXABLE. adji [from sax.) That may > 


be taxed. 


TAXA TION. n. fe [Ree Ft. TERR 


Lat. from tax. ]; A 


tax. 
| | The fubjeéts could tafte no y fiveeter fruits of Hav- A 
-ing a kings than grievous taxations to fome vain. ; 
purpofes ;, laws made rather to find faults than tow 
prevent faults. . Sidney. 
J bring no overture of war, no taxation of ho- 
mage ;. my words are as full of peace as matter. 
Shakefp eare’s Tevelfth Night. 
Hedaily fuch taxaricns if exadt, 


y 


As were agaiaft the order ofthe ftate.».- Danid 3 
Various news I heard, l ; 
Of old mifmanagements; taxations new; d 
All neither wholly falfe. nor wholly truce Pepes ` 
2. Accufation; fcandäih  * ™ 


My father’s lovelis enough to-honour;" (pén no’ 
more of him, you "ll oe whipt for raxation one of 
thefe days. Shakefpeare. 


TA XER., 2. f. [from tax.) He who taxes. 


Thefe rumours begot {candal againft, the kings 
taxing him for a great taxer of his peoples, 
Bacon's Henry Vie 


Teh. n. J. [a word, OT Titania, Chinefe; ` 


thé, Fr.] A Chinefe plant, of which the - 
infusion has lately been: much drunk -i in 


Europe. 
The mufes'.friend, £c2y.does-our fancy aids» 


Waller. 

One- hasia be of N pi agen teatables i 
oe Addifene + 
1 have filled a tea pot, and received : a difh of it. 
«Addi one 
He fwept down a dozen rea difhes, Spefator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table 
talk. Spcéfatore 

Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roaffing : this is performed with _ 
great care before it is expofed to fale. ; 
l Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

A living tea pot ftands ; one arm held out, ~ 
One’ bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. ” 


Popes 
The mittrefs of the tea thop may. give half ao 
ounce. ) Sift. 


The fear.of being thoughe pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from:their feverer ftudies, 
which they havé exchanged pa plays, in order to 
qualify them for rea tables.) t 5 Swifts 

Wher you fweep, never wie to pick up rea. 
{poons., Swift, 


To TEacn. v. a. pret. and part. pan., 


taught, fometimes feached, whieh) 1s NOW 
' oblolete. 7 
1. To intros; to fee as.a a mailer cor- 
relative to: Barn’ AT 
i I am;too fodden ibolds +; 
| To reach a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shatefpeares 
The Lord wil! teach us of his ways, and wewill.. A 
(walk in his paths. » dja. iis 3s 
| They teach all nations what of him they learn'de 
(Miltone, 


2, To deliver any doftrine ‘or: art, or 


words, to. be, learned. 
Motes wrote this fong, Aur ‘taughs EF > 
Deute xxxi. g T 
Invilh they worthip mes teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. Mat. xv. 9 
Teachs by what means to hùn, 
Milton. 


_Th? inclement feafons. . 
3..To how ; to exhibit.fo. as.to inprefa rf 
upon the mind. arn 


He isa good diving, that. follows his own ine = 
iftru€tione’s lcan eaher teceb twenty what, were 


good ta be done, than to be one of th? twenty to 
follow my own teaching. Shake/peare. 
if 


TEA 


Ififomeamen teach wicked things, it -mut ber 
tharothers fhould practife them Scabs Sermons. 
4 Torell; to give intelligence. 
Hufwives are reached, inftead of a clocke, — 

~ How winter nishpa diy crowing of cocke.. 
i Tuffer. 


To Teacn. v.n To. „perform the: office of | 


an inftructor. 
I have labour'd, 
And with i ho litele ftudy, that my teachings l 
And thë, trong « courfe' if my authority, a 
Mightgo one way. 
„The heads judge for reward, the prielts reach for 
hire, and the prophets divine for money. 


Mfc. tiie II. f- 


Te’ ACHABLE. adj. [ from. teach.] -Docile ; 


fufceptive of inftruétion: 

‘Tis fufficient that matters‘of faith ‘and religion 
be propoundedvin uchta way, as to render them 
highly ¢redibley ‘fo-as-an honeft and reachable man 
‘may willingly and fafely affene).to! them, and ac- 
cording to the rules of prudencevbe juftified in fo 
doings... 

We ought to bing our minds free, unbiafled, 
and teachable, to learn our religion from the word 


of God. Watts. 

Tr ACHABLEMESS. "J. [from reachable.) 
Docility ;'willingnefs to learn ; ; capa- | 
city¿toilearn. - 

TEACHER. 2.f. [from Imeti J- 

1. One who'teaches ; an initructor ; pre- 


ceptor. 
Nature is no fufficient reacher what we fhould d 
that may attain unto life everlafttings” Hooker. 
I went into the temple; there to hear 
The reactors of ovr law, and to propofe ” 
What'might improve my knowledge or their own. 


Milton. 


Thefe were notions born with us; foch as we 

were taught without the help of a teacher. 
Sont b's Sermons. 
Thsaprious; with a teacher's air, 
Boaftfulshe claims a right ‘to wifdom’s chair. 
Blackmore. 
2A One who without réğùlar ordination 

affumes the miniftry. 

Diffentin ñg teacbers are under. DO. incapacity of 
accepting civil and military employments. Swift. 


3. A preacher ; onc who is to deliver doc- 


trine tothe people. 

Forthe choice of a governor more foficient, the 

teachers in‘allothe churches aflembled'themfelves. 
y Raleigh. 
Our ledture men, oe fone others, whom precile 
people tile powerful rascbersy do (elddm honodr it. 
W bite. 
Wolves thall. fucceed, for:teachert. Miltors 
He may teach his diocefe who,ccafes.to.be able 


to preach to it; he may do it hy appointing réacb- |, 


ers, and by a vigilant exacting from them the in- 
tfruGiom of their flock ss Sib. 
Tran, orTeve. nf. [teda; Latin, ] A 
torch; a lambeau. “Not in ufe. 
A buthy read'a groom did light, 
And fačred lamp iti fecret chamber ide: Spenfer. 
“Hymen is awake, 
And long fines ready from’ his mafk to move, - 
res his bright tay: Hames with manya flake. 
(08 RA" Speafer. 
Teacurs 2. J: A name of: contempt ufed 
for an Irifhman. 


TEAL. mf. [teelingh, Dutch] A wild fowl. 
Some fetve for food to us, and. forme but to feed 
themfeives ; amongit the frh fort we reckon ‘the 

dip-ehick, coor, teal, wigcon, 
“Giga 3 Survey of Cornwall. 


Team oaf (rero, thetedm ‘of ‘a car.” 


riage, Latin; tyme, Saxon, a yoke. } 
1. A number of horfes Of oxen drawing at 
once the fame carriage. 


Sbakefprar: eft. 


Wrilkiase§ * 


TEA 


Thee a ploughman-sll'unweeting fuund, * 
As he his toilfome team that way did guide, + 
Aad brought thee up in ploughiman's fate to bide. 


Spe nfer. 
, We fairies thatdorun l l 
By'thetriple Hecate’s ream, j} 
From the prefence of the fun, 
./ Following darknefsilike a dream, 
Now are frolick. 
i: Si: akefpe Midfummer Night's. Dream. 
| Making fuch diff ‘renee betwixt wake and fleep, 
Asi isthe diff’rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav’ nly harnefs'd ream 
Begins his golden propie in the eaft. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Lam inlove; but a:team of horfe fhail not pluck 
that.from me, nor.who 'tisA lave...» Saeke/peare. 
After the declining fun 
Had chang’d the fhadows, and their taf: was done, 
Hore,with their weary team they took their way. 
Rafcommon. 
He heay’d with morethan human force to move 
A weighty ftonc, the labour of a team. Dryden. 
In ftiff clays they may plow one acre of, wheat 
with a team of horfe. Mortimér’s Hu fbandry: 
Any number paffing in a line. 
Like along ream of {nowy fwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky. 
| Dryden. 
Tek R: 2. f. [ea in’ this word is pro- 
nounced ee ; tean, Saxon; taare, Dan. 
tear rhymes to cheer. | 
1. The water which violent paffion forces 
from the eyes. 
She comes; and I'll prepare 
My tear-ftain"d ‘eyes to fee her miferies. Shakefp. 
The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 


Knowing that thou wouldft have me drown’ d on 
. hore = 


2. 


With tears as falt as fea, through thy unkindnefs. * 


Shakefpeare. 
Cromwell,«I did not think to theda’ rear =>> 
Infall mymiferies; but thou haft fore’dime. 
Let's dry our.eyese....( Shake(peare’s Henry VIII. 
Tears are the effects of compreflion of the moif- 
ture of the brain upon dilatation of the fpirits. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
She filently a gentle tear let fall. iton. 
2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 
Let “Araby extol her happy coaft, 


Her fragrant flow'rs,“her trees with precious fears, y 


Her tecondyharvefts. | Dryden. 
To Tear. pret. zore; anciently rart; part. 
- pafi. torn. [cenan, Saxon ; tara, Swed- 
ib :\ea5'18 pronounced as a ; tear rhymes 
to /quare. ] 
1. To pull in pieċes-;tolacerate';to' rend ; 
‘to feparate by: violent pulling: 
‘Come, feeling night! 
And with thy bluodyland!invifible hand’ 
Cancel and tear'to picces that great bond 
Which*keéps me pale. Sbakeipeare’s Macbeth. 


Theone wentout from me 3 and IPfaid, Surely f 


he is.torn.in piecesy and Iefaw him notfince. 
Gen. xlive 28. 
Johs tore off lord Strutt’s fervants clothes : now 
and thenithey came home naked. 
Arbuthrt's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
Ambaffadors icnt toeCarthuge were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace. Arbuthnet. 


point drawn ‘along. 
Old men withydutt. deform'd their hoary: hair, 
The women beat thcir breaftss! theiricheeks they 
Ur ee Sbute/peare. 
Neither thall,men-searsthomfelvesstor themein 
mourning, to comtorst them ‘orthe deade 
Jere Xvile 7 
93. To-break, or take away, by violence. 
As ftorms the fkies; and torrents fear the ground, 


Thus rag'd theprince, and featter'd death around. 
k Dryden. 


TEA 


7 


‘Ap 'To divide violently’; to ‘hatter. Dio 


AS it not.as much reafun to fay, that God des 

ftroys fatherly authority, when-he, fuffers\onein 
pof effion of:it to have his government tora in 
Locke. 


pieces, and fhared by his fubjects. 
to ony vios 


5- To pull with violence’; 
lently. 
He roar’d, he beat his Deshi he tare his hairs 
Dryden) 
From‘harden'd oak, or from a rock’s cold womb,- 
At leat thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come 5 
Or on rough feas from*their foundation ‘torn 
Got byrthe winds; and insatempeft' born Dryd. 
Biuth rather, that you are aiflave to paffion, 
Which; like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
And gives you not theJeifureito confider. A. Pbi! ips. 
6. To take away by fudden violence. 
t oSolymany’. i 
Rhodes and Buda from the.Chriftiansitores Wallers- 
The hand of fate| ' ` 
Has tora thee from'me, and I muft forget thee. 


mei si 

7- To make a violent rent. Fánk , 
In the midit a'tearing groan did breale 

The name of Antony. Shake/p. Art, and (T 


To TEAR. v. nf tieren, Dutch. j "To fume zio 
to rave; to rant turbulently. Sortit 

_ All men ‘tranfported’ into ‘outrages for Tmall 
trivialimatcérs, fall under thejnuendd of thie bull, 

` that rain tearing imad! silenasahr eos d'moufes. 

t Li Efrarge. 

TEAR. tof. ifrom the, verb, ] ‘Arent; a 
fiflurei i s 

TE‘arers! if [from to tear.] He php 
rends ór" tears’; one who blufters. 


T ETAR FALLIN G ad}. [rear andfall.] Ten- 
derzethedding tears," ; 
H Femin — 

Sa farin bloodj that Gn will*plack*on fin s x 
Tearfailmg pity dwells not in this'eyen™ = Sbakefp, 
TEARFUL, adj. [tear and A Weep- 

ing’;. full of tears. A 
Is“ meet tbat he 
Should leave’ the helm,iand, like'a fearfol lad, 
` With reanfulveyesvadd waterto thele»@ Shaki: 
{hia clears the cloudy front of wyinkled’c arc)" 
Aad dries the tear fal fluices of defpairs 
Cliarm'd with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted. 
mind 


All fenfe of" woe delivers to the wind. Pope’ ODN. 


To TEASE. v. a. [tepan, Saxon. ] 


1. To comb of unrayel.wool or fax 


.2. To feratch’ cloth, inserder to legel the: 


2. To laniate ; to wound’with any fharp | 


y 


nap. 
3. To torment, wiih. impor tunity: $s to-vext 
with affiduous impertinences 

Not by the force ot carnal reafon,, 

` But indefatigable reafings tore Butler. 

My- friends always teafe Me-about him, becaufe 
he has-no eftate., SpeFatore 

Afer having been’ nrefent i in public debates, he“ 
was teased by bis mother to inform her of what bad 
palfeds adie 

We fy ttem-makers,can fuftain 
The thetis,, which your grant was plain >, 
And with remarks and comments tca/e yc, 
In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prior = 
Teaser. nof. (cepl, Saxon 3: dipfucuss 

Mis Bele are, three:-one is called carduus" 
fullonum, and is of fingular ulein raifiag the nap* 
upon woollen Spiir Miller. 

TEASER. af. [from reae] < Any thing! 
that torments by inceffant importuaity. 

A fly wzm" ač his ear, makes him deat to 
the | bett’ advice. © Ifyou would have hm come to 
hinifelf, you mun tolcetoff histittie’teafer; which: 
holds his reafon at bay. Coliere- 

Tear. n. Jo (teth, Welfh; “ett, Saxon s. 
tette, Dutch 3. teton, E PRU L The 10g. 
OF. 


TED 

of a beat; anciently the pap of a 

woman, f 

Even at thy tar thou hadft thy.tyranny., SEat. 
Suows cause a fruitful year, watering the carth 
better than rain; for the earth fucks it as‘out of 
“ehe evar. Bacen. 
When we perceive that bats have reats, we infer, 
that they tuckse their yovagtlings with milk. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It, more pleas*d my funle, 
Than fmell of iweetet tennel, or the teats 
Oj ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milt. 
Infants flecp, and are (eldom awake but when 
hunger Calls for the reat. Locke. 
The goat, how bright amidtt her fellow ftars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her reat diftent 
With milk), thy early food. 

TscuHiLy. adu: [from techy.] Peevih- 

. ly; fretfully ; frowardly. 

Fe'cuiness: n/H [from techy.]Peevih.- 
neis;  fretfulnefs. 

‘Te cunican. ddj [tigni ; technique, 
Fr} Belonging to arts; not in ‘com- 
mon or popular ‘ute: 

In techmcal words, oF term? of arts, they Stain 
not from calling the fame fubftance fometimes the 


fulphur, and fosnctimes the mercury; of a body. 
Locke. 


TE'CHY. adj. Peevith ; fretful; irritable; 


eafily made angry ; froward. 
l cannot come to Creffid but by Pandar, 
And he isas te¢by to be woo'd to wooe, 
As the is ftubborn-chafte againft all fute. Shake/p. 
When it’did tafte the wormwoodon the nipple, 
and felt it bitter, prety fool, to fee it techy, and fall 
‘out with the dug! Shakefpeare’s Remeo'and Juliet. 

TECTO NICK, adj. [rsxJonxes.] Pertaining 
to building. spp Barley. 

To TED, v.a.,[teadan, Saxon, tO prepare. ] 
To lay-gra{s. newly, mown: in rows. 

TheAmell of grainy or teddedgrafs, or kine; 
Or dairy, each; rureh.Gzht, each rural found. Afir. 
.kbay-makers:following the mowers, and cafting 
it abroad, they cal! redding. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Prydent his fall’n heaps 
CotleAing,; cherifh'd with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded_grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 
‘Rival’d with artful heats. Philips. 

TEDDE R, or Te THER. 7. f. (rudder, Dut. 
tindt, a rope, Iflandick, 

3. A,rope with which a horfe.is tied.in the 
field, that he may not pafture: too wide. 
Feigher, Erfe. 

2 Any thing by, which, one is reftrained. 

Ws lived joyfully, going abroad within our sed- 

i Bacen. 

We hall have them again@ the wall },we know 
the length of their redder; they .cannot, run, far 
from us. Child. 


TE DEUM: anf. Awhymmof the church, 
fo called from ‘the two firft- words'of the 
Latin. 


Prior. 


“The choir, 
With all the choiceft mafick of the kingdom, 
Together lung te Deum. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Te Deum was fung at Se. Paul's’ after ‘the vic- 
aware Racon. 
Tenors. adj. [tedieux, Fr. tadtum, Lat.) 
3. Wearifome by continuance; trouble- 
fome ; arkfome. l 
The onentenfepathe other fill remifs, 
Cannot. well fuic with either, but foan: prove 
Tedious alike. Mitton. 
Pity only of froth objcéts Rayé, 
But with the edie: fight of woes decays. Dryden. 
2, Wearifome by prolixity, Ufed ‘of’ au- 
thors or performances., 
They, unto. whom; we, thall feemaredicas are) in 
nowile injured, by us, becaute| itvisein: their, own 


TEE 
hande to fpare that labour which they are not wil- 
ling to endure. Hooker. 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, bear us 
of thy clemency a few words. Atl; xxive 4. 

Chief maftery to dfitect 
With long and tedious havock tabled’ knights. ATi. 
» Slow. 
But then the road was fmooth and fair to fee, 
With fuch infenfible declivity, 
That what men thought a redious courfe t2 rp, 
| “Was finith'd in thé hour it frh begun. Harte. 
Te’prous.y: adv. [from reaicus.} Tn fuch 
a manner as to weary. 
Te’piousness. 2../. [from tedicus.] 
1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 

She dittaftes them all within a while; 

yes in the fweerett finds.a tediou/ne/s« 
. Weariiomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any 
thing can take away thevediou/ne/s of prayer, .ex- 
cept. it be brought to the fame meafure and) form 
which themfelves allign. Hooker. 

3. Prolixity ; length. 
Since brevity's the foul of wit, 
And tedioujne)s the limbs and outward flourithes, 
1 will be brief. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
4. Uneafinefs; tirefomenels ; seins of 


wearying. 

In-thofe very ations Siete we are efpecially 
perfected in this life, we are not able to perfift ; 
forced we are with very wearinefs, and that often 
to interrupt them ; which tediou/nejs cannot fall into 
thofe operations that are in the ftate of blifs when 
our union with God is compleat. Hooker. 

More than kiffes, letters minglt fouls, 

For thus friends abfent fpeak : this eafe controu!s 
The tedioufnefs of my life. Denne. 
Yo Teem. vòn. [team, Saxon, offspring. ] 


2. To bring ‘young. 
If the muft reem, 
‘Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 
And be ajthwart dilnatur'd tormentito bers Shak. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Have we more fons ? or are we like to have ? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
| And wile thou pluck my fair fon from mine age ? 
Shakefpeare. 
Whenithe rifing {pring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear.» Dryden. 
There are fundamental itruths, the bafis upon 
which a great many others reft :. thefe are, teeming 
__ truths, rich in.ftore, with which, they furnifb»the 
mind, and, Jike. the lights of heaven, give light 
aitrevidende’to othe? things. ceke. 
3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding 
animal. 
We live in a.nation where there is fcarce a fingle 
head chat docs not teem with politicks....Addijon. 
Yo TEEM. v.a. 


1. To bring, forth ;. to produce: 
ni What's the newett grief ? | 
Each minute reems a new one. Shak-fp. Macbeth. | 
Common mother, thou 
Whofe womb unmeafurable, and infinite breaft, 
Teems and fecds all. Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens. 
The earth obey`d ; and ftrait 
Op'ning her fertile womb, teem'dvatva’ birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Parad: Lf. 


Davies. 


The deluge wrought fuch, a change, that. the f 


earth.did not chen seem forth, its increafe, as for- 
mcerly, of its own accords but required cultures, 
W vodada s Natural Hi 
2.. To pour. <A low word, imagine 
Skinner to. come from, sommen LY 
toidrar out ; to pour. ‘The Scots retain 
it: as,'teem thar water out; hence Swift 
took this word. 
Teem out ‘the remainder of the ale into the 
tankard,:and fill ‘the glafs with fmall beer. 
Swift's Direétions tothe Butler. 
TE Ener ndy [from seem.) One that 
brings young. 


f by f 


TEL 


Te’emPur. adj. fren "Saxon 
1. Pregnant; prolifick. mT, 
2. Brimful. MOREA a 


TE EMuess. adji aara fetins abe obntwie 
ful; not prolifick. |. 

~ Such wars, luch wafte yfuch SPEAR 

Their zeal hath left, and fucha tcemlefs e Dryd. 


Tern. nf [cinan, Saxon; to kindle ; tenen, 
Flemifh, to vex; ceonan, Saxon 1s injuries] 


Sorrow; grief. à Notin ule... J 
Arrived there, 
That barehead knight for dread and doleful fere , 
Would fain bave ficd, ne durft approachen neat. 
perfore 
Fry not in heartle(s grief and doleful reen, Spenfe 
My heart bleeds 
To think o th” seene that J have turn’d 
Bs, __ Shakefpeare. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 
And each hour's joy wreck’d with a week of tzen 
Shakefpearc. 


To Tren. v.a. [from tnan, fo kindle, 
Saxon.] To excite; to provoke to do 
a thing. Notin ufe. Spenfer. 


Teens. 2 f. 
years tecleoned by the termination teez ; 
as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author wouldexcule thefe youthful fcenes, 
Bezotten at his entrance in his teensy «+ 
Some childith fanciessmay approve the toys) 

' Some yp che muie the more for being aboye 

ee pew et Granville. 


Te oar the plusika tooth: oe 
Who can’6pen the ‘doors ae his face? his ferb 
are terrible round about, |’ ‘ es xli 246 


Yo TEETH. v. w. [from the noun.) To 
breed teeth 5, to be_at the time ot den- 
tition. = Later 

When the Gpeniprotiis of teething appear, the 


gums ought to be relaxed: by foftening ointment. 
Arbuthnct cn Dict. 


TEGUMENT. 7. f. [tegumentur, Latin.} 
Cover ; the outward part. This word is 
feldom ufed but in anatomy or phyficks. 


Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings in the ‘fathion 
of beard, or other hairy, M AAN 

rouin's Vuigar Errours. © 
Proceed by fe&tion, dividing the $40 and fe- 
parating the tegumentse Wileman's Surgery. 
In the nutmeg another segumient. is the mace be- 

tween the gteen pericarpium and the hard fhell. 
Ray on the Creaticn. 
Yo Ten-ne. v. n. (a cant word. made 
from the found.} ‘To laugh with aloud 


and more infolent kind of cachinnation ; 
r X 


to titter” #9! A C> SPR 
They laugh'd and ‘tch-ke'd with derifion, 
To fee them take your depofition. +" Haaibras. 
Teir tree. n. f. (rika, Lat.) The famey 
with linden or Jame trec: which fee. -s 
A «iltree,and an oak have their fubftance i in 
them when they caft their leaves. “Ijaiab, Vie 1350 
TEINT. "J. (teinte, French, J. Colour ; $ 
touch of the pencil. t 
Glazed colours havea vivacity which. can nevet 
be: imitated by the mott brilliant colours, becaule 
the diftorentucins are timply laid ony, each in its 
place, one after another. Dryden. 


OU tO. 


PÉ FURS ne 


of dearth}? 9 


s 


S- [from teen for ten.] . The» 


TE LARY. adj. [tela a web, Lat. J. Spine 


ning webs., ay 
Tne pictures of telary dane, and Lene palitin 

in the web, is commonly madc lateral, and rega 

ing the horizon 3 although we thal commonly find 


it downward, and their heals rcipecting the cuter. í 


Brown's Foulgiir Erreu: te 
TE LESCOPI: NOS [telefeope, Fri tines 
and oxomiw.}~ Along glafs by vdi zh 


ditant objects arewieweds) © © >" 
The 


- 


Ne 


'TEL 


The-sehfecte difcovers to us diftant wonders In 
the heavens, and fhews the milky way, and the 
bright cloudy {pots, in a very dark iky, to be a col- 

“Yeétion‘of little ftars. - Wares. 


Tetrsco pican. ade from telefcope.| Be- 


longing toa 
T o ma 
To TELL. Y.a. preterite and part. pafi. 
told. [cellan, Saxon ; raelen, telien, Dut. 
talen, Danith.} © i i 
1. To utter ; to exprefs; tofpeak. | 
I will not eat till] have’r-/d mine errand. 
Aon ye 905 & Gen. xxive 33. 
“Thy meffage might in telling wound, 
And in performing end us. 
z. To relate; to rehear{e. ` 
+d will declare what wife men have told from their 
fathe:s; and have not hid. Fob, xv. 18, 
- When Gideon: heard ithe telling of the. dream, 
/andythe interpretation, he worfhipped. 
yea Judges, Vile 13. 
delay to hear thee rell | 


telelcope'; feeing at a dif- 


Milton, 


dag Te longer will d 
‘+ “RY? generation. “Mirton. 
9 Yowmuft know ; but break, O break my heart, 
Betore Í rell my fatal ttery out, 
Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wiie ! Dryden. 
a The reft are vanifh'd, none repats’d the gate, 
And nòt'a man appear torelli their fate. 
l i ny ) Pope's Odyffey. 
3. Toteach; to inform. + > 
He gently afk"d, where all the people be, 
Which in that ftately building wont to dwell? 
Whoanfwer'd him full foft, he could notre//, Spen. 
. Ircid him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk'd'him pardon: Ty 
Sbakefp: Antony and Cleopatra. 
:Teil: me now, what.lady is the fame, 
[To whom you {wore a fecret pilgrimage, 
< ‘That you to-day promis'd to fell me of? Shake/p. 
‘+The fourth part of a thekel of ‘filver will! give 
to the man of God to te//usourway. 1 Samiix. 8. 
Saint-Paul fellerb us, we-mult needs be fubject 
notoaly for fear, but allo for confcience fake. 
ride Bifb-p Sander fon. 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milti 
4- To difcover ; to betray. 
They will tellit to the inhabitants... Num. xiv. 14. 
5- To count; to number. | 
Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wife, and lafting fair, 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her achild, or thought her old, 
“> Numerous fails the fearful only teil; 
» Courage from hearts, and nor from numbers, grows. 
Dryden. 
idea of 
Locke. 


Waller. 


infinite. 
She'dout:s if two'and two make four, ™ 
Though the, bas tad. them ten times.o'er, 
‘6. To make excufes. A low word. 
Tufh, never tell me5 J take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago,’who haft had my purfe 
Asif theftrings were thine, thouldit know of this. 
) Shake/peare. 


A child can rell twenty before he has any 


Prior. 


To TELT., vin. 
“1. To give an account ; to make report. 

1 will compafs thine altar, O ‘Lord, that J may 
publith with the voice of thankfyiving, and refl of 
all thy wondrous works.) 7") = Pfalm xxvi. 7. 

Ye that lise and move, fair crestares ! tell, 
Tell, if-yefaw, how came Ithus, how here > Mi. 
2. To Tett on To inform of A doubt- 
ful phrafe, wrak 

David faved’ nether man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, faying, Lett they fhould rel! 
on us, faying, Sodid David. "1 Same xxvii. 11. 

TELLER: n. S. [from fell.) .* 

1. One who. tells or relates. 

2. One who. numbers; a numberer, 

3+ Ateller isan officer of the exchequer, of 

d which there’ are-four in number : their 
bufinefs is to receive all monies. duc to 


TELLTALE. 2./, [tell and tale}. One who 


TEMERA RIOUS. adj. (temeraire, Fr. te- 


6. To bring to due proportion.; to mode: 


TEM 


the king, and give the clerk of the pell 
a bill to charge him therewith: they 
alfo pay all perfons any money payable 
to them bythe king, by warrant from 
the auditor ofthe receipt : they alfo make 
books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver tothe lord treafurer. Cowel, 


gives malicious information ; one who 


carries oficious intelligence. 

You fpeak to Cafea, and to fuchsa man 
That is no flearingtelitale. Shakc{p. Fuiivs Cefar: 
What, shall thefe papers lic, like sel/tales here ? 

Sbake/peare. 

Let not the heavens hear thefe tel'tale women 
Railon the Lord’s anointed. ‘Shakepeare, 

"Tis done: report difplays her relitalewings, 

And to cach ear the news.and tidings brings. Fair f. 
And to the telltale funvdefcry 

Our conceal’d folemnity. 

Eurydice and he are prifoners here; 
But will not long be fo : ;this:tei/rale-ghott 
Perbaps will clear them both. ... Dryden and Lee. 

A teltele out. of {chool 

Is of all wits the greatet fooh 


Milton. 


Swift. 


merarius, Lat.) 

1. Ram; heady’; “unreafonably adven- 
turous; unreafonably contemptuous of 
danger. ' l l 

Reiolution,withoutiforefight is but atemeraricus 
folly; and the confequences.of things are the firit 
point to be taken intu-confideration. L'Efirange. 

2. Carelels ; heedlefs ; done at. randoni. 

Should he find upon’ one: fingle fhcet of parch- 
ment (an oration written’ fall of profound fenfe, 
adorned with elegant phrafe, the wit of man could 
not perfuade him that this was done by the temeru- 
ricus dathes of an unguided pen. Ray. 


TEMERI TY.: 2, [remeritas,; Lat. ] Rath- 
nefs ; unreafonable contempt of danger. 
The figures are bold-even to temerity. | Cowley. 


Jo TEMPER. v. a, [tempero, Lat. semperer, 
Fr.] 
1. To:mtx fo as:that one part qualifies the 
other. an} 
on I hall semper fo 
she ran with mercy, as may illaftrate moft 
"hem fully fatisfied, and Thee appeafe. ~ Milton. 
z.°To compound ; to form by mixture ; 
to qualify as an ingredient. 
~ If you could ‘find out but a man 
To bear-a poifon, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo Mould upon receipt thereof 
Soon'flecp it quiet, i ol Shake/peare. 
3- ‘To mingle. Pa 
Prepare the lixth"part of an ephah ‘and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to simper with the fine flour. 
Eek, xivis ig. 
The good old’ knight, with a mixture of the fa- 
ther and matterof the tamily, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with kind queftions relating 
to themfeives. Addifon. 
4- Io beat together to'a proper confiftence. 
Th’ uncivil kerns of Freland’are in arms, . 
And “tempertlay with blood of Englifimens Shak. 
Thepotter, tempering [uft carth, fafhioneth’every 
veffel with*much labour, “>! Wifde xyi]. 
5-. To accommodate’ to modify. 
Thy fuitenance ferving ‘to"the appetite of the 
Cater, rempered itlelf to every’ man's liking. 
Wridaxvierr 


rate excels. 
Thele faft fires with kindly heat 
OF various influence. foment and warm, 
Tempersor nourith. Milton. 
7+ To foften ;,to mollify ; to-affuage ; to 
fucth ; to calm. 


TEM 


Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to 
temper their warlike courage with {weet delights of 
learning and {ciences: fo that as much as the one 
excelled in arms, the other exceeded in knowledge. 

Spenfer on Irelard. 

With this the wonts to temper angry Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with thund’ring darte 

eS Spenfere 

Now willl to that‘old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art I have. 
Woman ! Nature made'thee 

To temper man : ‘we had becn brutes without yous 

;  Qhevay. 


proper degree of 


Shakilp. 


8. ‘To form metals to a 
hardneds. 
The fword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given-him tep:per'd-fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might relit that edge., Milton. 
In the rempering OF feel, by! holding it but a 
minute\or two:longerorileffer.in the other compe- 
tent heat, gives it very diferent tempers:.as to~ 
brittlenefs or toughnefs. Bey lee 
Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a‘heav'n ferenc, refulgent’ arms appéar : 
Resd’ning the fk'es, and gtitringeall around; 
The tegper’d metals.clafh, and yicld a filver.found. 
Dryden. 
9- To governe™ A’latinifm. i 
With which the damned ghoits he governeth, 
; Andyfaries rulesy and Martat terpercthd | S penjete 


Temeer, 2. J [fromthe verb. ] | 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 
Nothing better, proveth, the. exceliency sot this 
foil and temper, than the abundant growing,of the 
palm trees. | H Raleigh. 
Health itfelf is hut.a kind of Semper, gotten’ and 
preferved bya convenient mixture of contrarietics. 
BETES DS | TORU ’ “Arburknce. 


ze Middle courfe ; mean or, medium. 
* dfitheeltares of fome’bithops werd exorbitant be- 
fore .thecreformationy: the 'prefenti Clergy’s ‘withes 
reach no further than that fome reafonable temper 
had, been jufeds:infteadiof paring»them fo quick. 
Os ee Swift's Mifecikanies e 
3. Conftitution of body. | 
This body Would be increafed dally, being fup- 
plied from ‘above and below ; and having done grow - 
ing, it would become more dry by degrees, and of 
a temper of greater confiftency and firmnefs. y 
| X Burnet’ s ‘Theory of the Earth. 
4. Difpofition. of mind: | 
Thisy Pihalkcall ie evangelical,.remper is far from 
» beingenatural to-any corruptiehilé of Adam. 
i Hammond. 
Á Remember with what mild t 
And gracious remper he both heard and judg`d, 
Without wrath or reviling. "Milton's Puradife Eg. 
This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, 
the only: semper wherein the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving new informations: Locke on Education. 
All irregular tempers in trade and bufinefs are but 
like irregular rempers'in eating and drinking. -Lawe 
5» Conftitutional frame. of mind. 
The brain may devile laws for the blood, but a 
hot temper leaps o'er a cold drerces 
Sbuke/peare’s Merchantof Venicte 
ta Our hearts, 7 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. — Shake/peare's Fulius Cafar. 
6. Calmnefs of mind ; moderation. 
Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers, fathers, 
And'without’perturbarion hear me fpeak. B. Fone 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife, 
To fall withdignity, with temper rile. Pepes 
7. State to which metals are reduced; par- 
ticularly as to hardnefs, | 
Here draw È 
A fword, whofe temper I intend to fain 
With the beft blood that I.can meet withal 
Ithuriel with his fpear 
Touch’d lightly 3 for no falfhood can endure 
Touch of celeitial temper, but returns 


Shake 


OF 


“TEM 


Of forcert itown likenels: up he farts, 
Difcaverdyand derpria'd. = Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Thelt necdbes thould haven due taper; for, it 
they are too font, the force exerted to carry them 
thrusginehe fetiewill.bend caemi5, if they are too 
brittle, they {naps Sbarp. 
TE MPERASMENT. of. /. W“enperamentum, 
Lat. semperarient, French. | 
1. ConBitution’s ftare with refpeét to: the 


predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated ‘hot andicolds in propor- 
tion to the prefent remperament of that part of our 
body to which they are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium ; due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has walted and wrought out 
thofe ditempers, and seduced the kingdom to its 
Juh Rate and temperament. Hale. 

TemPerame NTAL. adj. [from tempera- 
ment.) Conitituuonal. 

"Phat temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of 
prevalent humours, may be collected from. tpots in 
our nails, we concede. Baowwn’s Vulgar.Errours. 

Jotellc&tual reprefentations are received with as 
unecuil a fate, upon a bare temperamental relish or 
difguft. Glanville. 


TEMPERANCE. ne f. [temperantia, Lat. ] 
1. Moderation: oppofed «to» glusrozy and 
druukenne/s. 
Obferve 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou cat’ft and drink'ft ; fecking from 
thence 
Due nouriikment, not gluttonovsdelight. Afiltor. 
Temperance, thst virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, givesindolence of body and tran- 
quillity of «mind; ‘the beft guardian “of youth and 
fupport of old age. Temple, 
Make temp'rance thy companion; fo fhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodfley wAgricultsre. 


2. Patience ; calmne(s; fedatenefs ; mo- 


deration of pation. 
Hie fenfelefs fpecch and doted ignorance 
When asthe noble prince*had marked‘weil, 
He'calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. Spen/, 
What, are you chaf'd ? 
Aik God for temp'ranée, that's th’ appliance only 
Whicb your difeale.requiress Séekep. Henry VALI. 
Temperate. adj. [temperatus, “Latin. ] 
s. Not exceflive ; moderate. in degree, of 
any quality. lc 
Ufe a temperate heat, for they. are ever, temperate 
heats that digeftyand mature; wherein we meanueme 
pirate, according to the nature of the fubjedt; for 
that! may be seweperate to fruits and liquors which 
will not work at all upon metals. Baten. 
~ © Hisfleep | i 
Wasiairy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 
And temp'rare vapours bland. 
a. Moderate in meatand drink.” 
J advifed him to be remperate in eating and drink- 
ing. Wifeman. 
3. Free from ardent paffion. | 
Sp hota fpeed with fuch advice difpus’d, 
Such romp'rare order tn fo fierce a courfe, _ 
Dorh want example. Shakefpeare. 
She ’s not forward, but modeft as the dove : 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shake/p. 
From temperate inactivity we arc unready, to put 
in execution the fuggeftions of reafon. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
‘Timpuratecy. adv. [from temperate. ] 
1. Moderately; not exceffively. 
By winds that.semperately,blow, 
The bask thould pafsfecurc.and flow. _Addifox. 
2. Calmy ¿without violence or pafiion. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus vigiently, sedrefs. Shakefpeare. 
3-, Without gluttony .or luxury. 
God efteems it a part of his fervice If we eat or 
drink; f0.it be semperately, and as may, bek preferve 
healt e Taylor. 


Milton. 


TEM 


TemMrenaTENess. n. f. [from temperate.) 
t. Freedom from excefies ; mediocrity. 
2. Calmnefs ; coolnefs of mind. 
Langley's mild scmperatencs 
Did tend unto a calmer quiemefs. 
Daniels Civit War. 
TEMPERATURE. n. f- [temperatura, tem- 
pero, Latin ; temperature, French.: ] 
1. Conftitution of nature ; degree*of any 
qualities. 
It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other 
temperature than Guinea. : 
Abbot s Deferipsion of the Bierld. 
Birds that change countries at certain featona, if 
they come earlier, thew theutemperature of weather, 
Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the rem- 
perature of the airy and as to heat and cold, imone 
mile, astin- ten degrees of latitude; and he that 
would cool and retrefh himfelf in the fummer, had 
better go up to the top of the next hill, chan remove 
into a far more northern country. Browa's Travels, 
Memory, depends upon the confitience and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts, 
z. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarie- 
LCS... xy 
As ‘the world’s fun doth efteéts beget 
Diff rentin divers places ev'ry day 5 p$ 
Herc'autumn’stemperaty eytherefummer’s heat, 
Here flow’ry fpring-tidcy and there wintergrey. 
Davies. 
If, inftead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe 
an equality or conftant femperature of it before the 
deluge, the cafe would be much altered. 
Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
3. Moderation; freedom from predomi- 
nant paffion. a he ae 
In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Mott goodly temperature you may defcry. Spenfer. 
Te MPERED. adj. [from zemper:}- Ditpofed 
with regard to the paffions, © * 
When was my lord fo much ungently tempered, 
To fop his ears againft admonifhment ? ` Shake/p. 
TEMPEST. nf. [tempefte, Fr. tempeffas, 
Latin. } -i 
1, The, utmoft violence of the wind; the 
names by which, the wind is.called .ac- 
cording to the gradual increafe ofvits 
» force {eem.torbe} a breeze pta gale; a 
gut; a ftorm; a tempeft. rezy i 
Ichave feen sempels, whem thacolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shake Fusius Ce/ar. 
Some have been driven by tew pe? to the fouth. 
Abbot. 
What at fek was call'd a guft, the fame 
Hath’now a ftorm's, anon atemp s name. Dorne. 
‘We; caught in’a fiery tempef?, (hall betua 


Each on‘his rock transfix’d. Wilicn. 
; With cloude"and orms. 1 at 


Around thec thrown, tempe/? o'er a rola . 
Thou humbleft nature with thy northern blaft. 
| T bom fon. 


2. Any tumult,; commotion ; perturbation. | 


The rempe8. in my mind 
Doth from my, fenfes take. all feeling elfes ss 
Save what beats there. z Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


To Te’mMPrEsT.«v..ae{from the noun] To. 


ditturb.as by a tempeft.. Es 
Part hugcof bulk, s-s = 
Wallowing.wnwicldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeh the ocean, l Milton. 
Te MPEST-BEATEN, adje [rempef and 
beat.) Shattered with ttorms. 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breatt, 
My tempifl-bcaten foul may fafely reft. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
TR’ mPEsn-TOST. aaj. frempeft-and tof.) 
Driven about by.itorms. 
Though his bark»cannot benlolt; 
Yet it haU be serpe?-tof.  Shakelp, Macbeth. 


TEM 


Tewpestiviry. n Je [teripefidus, me 


_ Seafonablenefs. 
oSince theirdifpertion, the conftitutions of coun- 
tries admit not such cemy fiivity of harvche 
as i, Bravn's Vulgar Errours. 
TemPe'sTuots. adj. [tempefiieux, Pr. 
from rempef?.] Stormy ; turbulent. . 
_ Tempefveus fortune hath fpene ail ker fpight, 
And thrilling forrow thrown his utmott dare. Sper/. 
Which of them rifing with the fun, or failing, 
Should prove tempefiuaws. ` “eo Miiwn. 
Her looks grawibtack as a tempefucus winds 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. 
ne a T Dryden. 
Pompey, when diffaaded from embarking be- 
caufe the weather was, tempeftuous, replied, My 
voyage is neceflary, my life is not fo. 
J Colier cn the Value of Lifes 
Te’mpi wer. n. / (from the Temple, an houfe 
“near the Thames, anciently belonging 
to the knights templars, originally from 
»the temple of Jerufalem.] _ A ftudentin 
the Jaw. 
Wits and templars ev'ry, fentence raifes » 
And wonder with a fooliih tace of praife. 

y Pope's Epifilese 
Temere. n. f [ternple, Fr. templum, Lat.) 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 

“The Honeur'd gods 
Throng our large 'temp/es with the thews of peace. 
. Shake/pearce 

Here we have no temple but the wood, no af- 

fembly but horn-beafts.. Shake eare ss youilike it. 

Mott facrilegious murther hath broke ope, 

The lord's anointed scmple, and {tole the: ý; 

The life o' th’ building, Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. [Yempora, Latin.] ‘The te part of 
te CA Orr oe y dy ta f. : 

the fides of the head where the pùlfe is 


So a aniani aii n 
. Her funny, locks 
Hang on her femples like a golen Acece. Shahe/p. 
~ We may apply intercipients of maftich upon the 
temples ; frontals alfo may be applied. | 
$ j Wijemar`s Surgery. 
* To procuré Nêep, he ufes the fcratching of the 
temples and ears; that’even molliffes wild beafts. 
“Arbuthnot. 

Fhe weapon enter’d clofe above hisar |- 

Cold through his remples glides the whizzing fpear. 

Pope. 

TEMPLET. mf. -Apiece of timber in a 
building. 

When youslay! any timber on brick-work, a8 
linteols over windows, or remp lers under girders, lay 
them in loom.» Msxons Mechanical Exercijes. 

TEMPORA Le adj. (temporal, Fr. temporalis, 
low Latin. |] sob 5.0 » y Ai 
1. Meafured by time; not eternals- 

As there they futtaini tempora; litesfo here they 

would lezrn to make provifion foreternal.  Heoker. 
2. Secular; not ecclefiaftical. , 

i+} This tcepere thews, the force of remporal power, 

eheaseents to awe and»majefty, 

Therein doth fit the dread of kings. Sbhakefpeare. 

~ All the temporal lands, which men devout 
Ry teftamenc have given to che church, ` 
Would they ftrip'from uss Shake/peare’s Henry Va 

All temporal power hath» been wretted trom the 

clergy, and muchvof their ecciefiafticl, s Sifr. 
3. Nor fpiritual. 

There is (carce any of thofe decifions but-gives 
good light, by way of authority or reafonyyto fome 
queftions that arifo alfo betwecn temporal di iges 
efpecially to cafes wherein fome of our fabordi ate 
temporal titles have part in the controverfy. Sélden. 

Cali not every temporal end’ a defiling ôf'the in- 
tention, hut only when it contradiéts theends of 
God, or when it is principally intended : "for fome- 
times a temporal end is part of our duty; and/fuch 
are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 

Prayer 


~~ -> : 
TEM PE TEN 
w -F n . s i * d + z n i ? i . g i 
cayer {athe inGrument of fetching down anl Li To folicit'to ill; to incite by prefenting | watchfulnefs Of the ramprer, difcourage us. 
: caine wh ther fpiritua oral’ | “\'fome*pleafure or advan Ea 
are Ely 08 Ay 


` -l >Y a i A T ` 
“toentice. p 


Foretold what would cometo afs, 


At 
o ran i i tage to tie mind; x Hammond 5 Fundamental. 
E Duty of Man. F ‘Whenvfirt this temper crofs'd the gulf trom hell. 


` janm. ~ cidi to Göd with regard’t “temporals, Tis not thing thatfends you A the Tower: Milton 
ule ~ r oat Ae aman { My lady Gray tempeshim to thia serait To this highmountain's top theirempser brought 
” to the feveral’ condition etn Ae ec as BB > tte 53 ie pet gjpeare: | -OnT Saviour. Miltons Paradife Regained. 
4. [Temporal F r.i ced at the temples, You, ever gentle gods! take my breath from mei! Tense BREA D, n. fc {tem bi Dutch ; 
or upper part of the fides of the head. - Letnotamvpiworferdpirititenps: me again syi TistmseD SREAD- tamijer, Pr. tamefare, 
Copious bleedings, by opening the tappoa ate” Jio die bcfore nas Shake/pearsis King-Lear. Staite fifi r Dutch: tamis 
ic the molt effectual remedies for a phrenfy. “Mone togedlicrssthar Satan tempt.yuutinot. oh a” > B53 ; > 

P Pi at 4 s eh f r usbnot Br Alinchts. t R) Cor. vil. &. 


he sone of: bred ae a i 
H Ffeit hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is | = made of flour better fifted than common. 


Weg vfs Utemporalitt, Fr: 

TemMrora lity: ) af. [temporalité Fr. re he or Bete BSa. ba - - 
Te mponArS. § fromiemporal:}: Se-f quickly rempted and overconie in S, Te MULENCY. nJ. [temulenria, Latin.| 
culai benon, not ccclefiattick rights. | - ‘ PA PARR NEME pT which o Beho - Ingbriation,; ànjoxication by. liquor. 
os uch revenues, lands, aud tenements, as bithops Night empratone. Milton. | TE MULENT. aaj. [temulentis, Lat.} Tn- 
“pave pene ‘their fees by the Kings Hi s The'dévi ean bur remp and deceive; and if he ebriated s intoxicated: as with krong li- 

“others rem time to, tame, (25 they are barons and | cannot deftroy fo, his power is at an end, South. ¥ : 


quors. l ; 
Tenmadi [tyn Saxon zarien, Dutch] 
i. The decimal-number’s twice five; the 


aa *O'wretched’ maid ! > ~ S 
Whofe roving fancy would refòlve'the fame 


lan of the parliament. ` Cowwel. 
eo = - h : 
wik Him w o next fhould semp* hereafy fame. 


e refidue of thete ordinary finances is, calual, 


@ lastheltca:peralirieriofivacant bithopricks, the profiza 


i ow by/the tenures of lands. as af a Np) ke Prio. | > number ‘by which we multiply numbers 
aie aal e pa pa me S nrp | 2. To provoke = e into ew denominations. 
homage from the bifhops, pect i I'm much too sent rous | 


“Thou Malt have more. ` í 
Than two tens to a fcore. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Jen. hath been extolled as containing even, odd, 
i 


ony o l 

GAAF Mhertiipor litid to bimfelf. +- s i Ay life. } 
Te'mroraLLy. adv. [from stemporal.] | 
With refpeét to this lite. 
Sinners who are in fuch a temporally diappy con- | 
“dition, owe it not to their fins, but wholly ro their 
luck. = g , Mis Soutb. 


M PORIA , 1 
E’MPORALTY. aj. [from temporal, 
iè The laity; fecular people. 


French’;:ramiso, Italian ,.avfieve.] Bread 


_ Inuempting of your patience. Shak. Henry VIIL 
dit oh Sal Withhold + 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold ` 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair: 
For, though ycur violence thould leave: ‘em bare 
Of gold and filvery {words and darts remain. Dryd. 
3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion 
of evil; to folicit ; to draw. 


long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers ; 
and Aniftotie obférved, that Barbarians as well as 
Greeks-ufed a‘numeration’unto ren, 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
With twice rea fail I'crofs'd the Phrygian fea, 
Scarce feven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 


. on ype ` i: | From the foft lyre, 
‘The pope fucked out inestimable fums of money, ale Still his ftrength.conceal'd | BaD She , 
-F : dt Tig. oats all. Sweet flute, and ten-ftring’d inftrument require 
iito the intolerable seeyence of clergy and tempora 9 Which tempted our attempt, and ygought oe p Betsey, Ady 3 Prior, 
os : 2. Yen is.a proverbial. number.. 
ular poflefions.. < «= a The rowing crew, oa P Det 
ro seats NEOUS adj. [temporis, Lat. ] _ Torempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in-blue., Gay. There ‘sa proud:modeftyinsmerit, 
orar. LIE Ah Cee ese apy 5 4. ‘To try; to attempt; to venture on. I Averfe fom begging 5 “a re(olvidito pay 
A nay tite N {from ten Porar koow, not whether it was not originally thao et it aks. | Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Te MPOKARINESS. 7. f. m tem orary. | Tas - Although Englithis:too little cultivated, ‘yet the 


£ attempt, which was vicioufly written so faults arenine in ren owing to affeMation. 

Lotempt; byan elifion ofthe wrong fyllable. $’ Swift's Mifcellanier. 
This from the vulgar branches muft betón! JT Er’NABLE. adj. [ tenable, French.}] Such 

And to fair Proferping the prefent born, | as.may be maintained againft oppofition ; 


Ere leave be givin tosempe the nether fkies.. Dred.. f ` 
$ rp : fe . |- fuch-as:may-be held againft attacks. 
TE MPTABLE. adj. [from tempt.] Liable l Thertowm-was ftrong Sr oe and wanted no 


to temptation ; obnoxious to bad influ- induftry to fortify ahd make it tevab fe 


i 
petuity. 


TEMPORARY. adj. [iempus, Lat.) Laf- 
ing only for a limited time. Í 
, Ehel femporcry traces were foon made and foon 


; he defired a ftraiter amity. 
‘broken 3 he a eet vis, 


" The state of being temporary ; not per- 
y 


aoe 
i Irche Lord's immediate í; caking, uttering, and ence. Not elegan C nor ufed. l , ` "arg "A E Racon's War witb Spain. 
writings dothiconclude-by) & neccilary inference, | ° If ‘the Parliamant were a3 remptable as any other | Sir Williaa. Q¢le Seized upon) the caftle, and put 
that all precepts uttered and written in this man- | | afiembly, the managers muk fai) for want of tools ) it intora renal ondition. , P Clarendon. 
ner are fimply and perpetuallysmoral 5.then, on the | | to work with. ted Swift. Infidelity has been driven out of all Itsoutworks : 


T y i > of; the Atheit Hator found his poft tenable, and is 
ra h TIONING, f [tentation, Fr miy therefore retired into Deifm. Addifon's SpeParor. 
d AS ha Markt y TENA cross. (adj. [renax, Lat.] 
te The act of tempting 5 folicitation to} | Grafping Ward; inclined to hold faf ; 


Comtrary, ail precepts wasting this sen pe 
ite. 

"The republick, threatencd with danger, appoint- 

%S eda temper ary dictat it; who, when the danger was 


over, retired again into the community." Addifon. ill : ‘enticement, ie ES i tn, A Uo 
T; TEMPOR 2EY, m= [remporifer;" Fr. g" pene 2 tranfgrefs s Milton. N pun a ah let go: with of before the 
: 7 oo i i 2. 4.ne itate of being tempted, | v E 
reie ee VE inate ON hepeb human, weskepefs, and the artaofthe} | A refolute et pee AA ark to well-chofen 
I. To rays me ny ent all bie vive Venice tempter, you are led into temptations, prayeris the f | a iarta ne oe ` E Bovernortfhine in 
Uf Cupid hath not fpent g Fo y thread to bring yow out of this labyrinth. Duppa. eyes of thofe thatofee hisvaGtionss South. 


thou wilt quake for this thortly. | @ 
— I jook fonan earthquake too then... i5 
eee W ail, you wishsemporize with the hours. 
wy i” tia Skak:/peare. 
The est] of Lineoln, deceived of the country’s 
ecncourfe, in which cafe he would have temporizcd, 


otha E7 i A Gripingg.and illotenaciousiofith hold, 
3- That which ‘is effcred to the mind as a Would'ft hou, the. Grecian = irae ie largely 
Motive to ill. Dpi fsul'd, 

Sct.a decp glafs of rhenifh wine.on the contrary Should give the prizes they had pain’d ? Dryden. 
cilket; for if uie devil be within, and that temptu- You reign abfolute over the hearts of a Aubborn 


thea without, he will chufeit. Shak. Marc. of Ven. and freeborn peuple, tenacious to madnefs A their 


sefclived th give the king battle. Bacon's Henry VIL Dare to be great without a guilty crown 3 j liberty. lest 
2.. To compl with the times, or occafions. View it, and’ lay the’ brishe temptation down : True love ‘sa mifer; dfo tenacious grown, 
iy right their : rievance inwardly complain, “Pi tite te ete. > “Dryden's Aurengzebe. He weighs to the leaft §tain of what's his own. 
But outwardly they, nec smuft temporife. Daniel. | Te’urTer! nf [from tempt. | tit les l M i yea bg Dryden. 
3. Tocomply. > This is improper. 1. One who folici toill; “an enticer. theme Mem of the opinions that firft pant 
J ees auphin-is too wilful oppofites Thefe women are fhréewdtompters with their ton ues, Bg eea “os e ys 
ied in-s weeny: yeh 1 ° 4 bakifpeare's Hemy VI. He 1s fenacious cf his own Property, and ready 
And wih not tempor ize Is chl@Rer fault or Maie? to invade that of others. Arbuthnor. 


He flatly fays, he “ll not lay down his asms. 
s; PEEN j Shakefpeare. 


Te’mponizer.n.f [temporifeur, Fr. from 
femporixe.| One that complies with times 


The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft? 2. Retcative, , f - 

Not fhe ; nor doth. fhe tempt. The memory in fome js very tenaci-us; but yet 
Skhake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. there feems'to be aconitant decay of all our ideas, 

Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never | ¢venvofethofe which vare ftiuck deepeft, and in 


or occafions; atrimmer, ` _ ~ want tempters to urge them on. Tilletfon. | minds the moft retentive, F Lockes 
~+ Lprongunce-thee a hovering temporjzer, that My work. is done: 3. [Tenace, French. ] Having parts dif- 
Cant with thine eyes at once ie good and evil, She ’s now the tempter to en{nare his heart? Dryd. pofed toadhere to each other; cohefive H 
inclining tothem both... Stakp. Winter's Tale. | 2. The infernal {olicitor to evil. vifcous glutinous. 

ToTemPT. wa. [tento, Lat, tenter, Er.) The cxpericoce of our own frailties, and the Three equal round veffels filled, the one with 
VoL, Il. Na waters 


TEN 


water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors Mirred. alike. tor give. them 
a vortical motion; the pitch by its tenacity will 


lofe its motion quickly, the oii being lefs tenacious 


will’ keep i¢fonger, and the wazer boing lels rena- 
cious will keep it longeft, but yet’ will lofe it in a 
ort time. Sa 
4. Niggardly;clofe-fited; meanly parfi- 
monious. 
Tesa’crousty. adv. [ from tenacious.) 
With ‘difpofition to hold fat. . ari 
Some things our juvenile reafuns reraciousiy,.ad- 
hereto, which yer our matuicr judgments djlallow 
of. . Glanville. 
Tenxa’crousness, æ. f. [from tenacious.) 
Unwillingnefs to.quit, refign, or letgo. 
Tenacity. n. f. [tenacité, Fr. tenacitas; 
tenax, Lat.) Vilcofity.; glutinoufnefs ; 
adhefion of one part to another, 

If many contiguous. vortices: of molten pitch 
were each of them as large as thofewwhich tome 
fuppofe to revulve about the) fun and: fixed’ ftars, 
yet thefe and all their parts would, by their senaciry 
and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to one ano- 
ther till they all reted amongtthemfelves. “Newton. 
_ _Subftances, whole renacity exceeds the powers of 
digeftion, will neither pats, nor be converted into 
aliment. , Arbuthnot. 

Tenancy. n. fi [tenagche, old French; 
tenentia, law Latin, from éenent.] Tem. 


porary poffeffion of what belongs to ano- 
ther. 

This duke becomes feized’of favour by defcent, 
though, the condition of that eltate be commonly 
no more than a tenancy at will. Wotton. 

TE NANT 2.'f. [tenant, French. ] 

1. One that. holds of another; one that on 
certain conditions has temporary poffef- 
fion and ufe, of that whichis in *reality 


the property of another: correlative to 
landlord. — | 
I have been your renant, 
And your father’s renant, thefe fouricore years.» 
' p1 = Sbahefpeare. 
The Englith being only tenants at will of the 
fatives for fuch conveniency of fithings....\. Helya. 
Such is the mould, that the bleft, tenant fecus 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent.inaweeds. 
Waller. 
Jupiter had a farm Jong for want of a tenant. 


L'Eftrange. 


His cheerfu? tenants blefs their yearly toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil. Pope 
The reramts of a manor fall into the fentiments 
ef their lord. ho Watts. 
The father .is)a:tysaptvover faves ‘and! beggars, 
whom he calls bistenants. Owift, 


3. Onewho refides in any place. 

O; fields,.O: woods, ob) when thall\ Pee made 
The bappy sinant of your, fhade! ou) Cauley. 
The bear, rough genant of thefe.thades. TThorf, 


To TENANT v. a. [froni the noun,] To 
hold. on certain ‘conditions. 

Sir Roger's eitateistenanted by perfons who have 
ferved him or his anceftors. l Addifon, 

Te NANTABLE. adj. [from tezant.]. Such 
as may be held by a tenant.’ 

The ruins. that time,! fieknefs, »oromelancholy, 
fhall bring, moit oe made up at-your cofts) forthat 
thing a hutoand is but, tenant for lite in: what he 
holds, and is bourisd 20 leaveste place teuantuble to 

` the pext that fhau take itr, Suckling. 

That the foul may not be tao much incom- 
moded ‘in ‘hee hyufe of clag,- fuch néceffaries are 
fecured’ to the body as may kcep itin srenantable re- 
pairs Decay'of Piety. 

Te'nanrvess. adj. [from tenant.) "Un: 
occupied ;nunpopfiedied. 

O thou, thatidoft inhabit in my breat, 
laane nor the saanfon fo long renantde/s ; 


Newton.) 


Minfavorth. 


13. Tobe attentive to. 


{3 


TEN. 


Left growing ruinous the building fall, 
And:icave no memory of what it was ! 
Te’nant-saw. n. f. (corrupted, I fup- 
pofe, from tenon-faw.] See TENON. 
Tench. 2. f. [unce, Saxon ; sinca, Lat.) 

i A pond-fith. N 3 : 
tench, and other; pond-fith, and only ‘put’ in two 
fmall pikes, this pair of tyrants infeven! years de- 
voured the whole. . Hale. 

To TEND. v.a. [contracted from artend. ] | 

1. To watch ; to guard ; to accompany as 

an affiitant or defender. -seia payee, 

-Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 

The filver {caly trouts did tend tall wel. 5 * 
lai! Spenfer*s Fpttha. 
Go thou to Richard; and geod angelsewdithce ! 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O.! indignity, 
Subjected to his fervice angel wings w $ 
And Raming minifters to watch andtend) to 
Their earthy charge. at Milton. 
"He led a rural life, and had-command 
O’er all the fnepherds, who about thofe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. 


There is a pleafure in that fimplicity, in benold= 
ing princes tending their flocks. 

Our humbler province isto tend the fair; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 


ope. 


Nor let th” imprifon'd effencesjexhaie.. ‘Pope. 
2, To attend; to accompany. l 
Defpair 105M t aa 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. 


i l ' b 4 Milter. 
- Thofe with whom J now converfe 

Without a tear will tend my herie. Swift. 
: Unfuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play., 


i . Milton. 
To TEND, v. n. [rendo Lat} 
$ To, move towards +a certain’ point or 


place. ae agit PoS 
They hada view of the princefs at a mafk, hav- 

ing overheard two gentlemen tending towards that 

| fight. s . Wotton. 
To thefe.abodes our fleet Apollo fends: 
| Were Dardanus was born, and hithcr tends. Dryg. 
2. (Tendre, French.] To be directed to 
_ any end or purpofe ; to aimat., 7 
Admiration feiz'd 

| All heavn,wiartthis might mean, and whither tend, 
l eae > ees we Mitton. 
Faétions gain their power by pretending com 
| mon fatety, and) reading towards itin the directett 

courfe. eens S. Temple. 
1 ‘The laws of-our religion rend to the-univerfal 
happinefs/of mankind. _ Tildotfon. 
. To contribūte. ~ -$ ó 
Í L Manytunes thatwhichweafk'would, if it fhould 
| be granted, be: worfe for us, and perhaps? Ard’ fo 
Í our deftruction ; and then. Gods bysdepying: the 
} particular matter of our prayers, doth grant the ge- 

neral.matter of them. Hammond. 


Out of ufe. _ fan aaah 
The bark is ready, and thewindsathelp.; 
Th’ alfaciates bende n Skhakefpeare’s Hamicts 
5. Lo.attend.;; towatt ras dependants “or 
fervants. oath Jia ogge Rey? FRG ONS 
She deferves a lord, 3) ynn 
That twenty futh rude boys might tend upóns as; 
Andeall her hourly miftrefs. "°° Shake/peere. 
Give him readings ~ 
He brings great news, ~  Shakefocaree 
Wus he nor companion with the riotous x aights 
Thattead up>n'tny father? Shakefp. Kins Lear. 
6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 
In the three lait fenfes ie feems. only a 
colloquial abbréviation of attend. 
Thicctald vengeance tend upon your ast 
Sbikefpeare. 


Shakefp.} 


Having ftored a very great pond with carps, i 


i Sbake/peare. 


Dryden and Lers Ocdipus. }) 


4. [From attend.] "To wait 5 to expect. 


TEN 


Te’xnpance. n. /. [from teud. 
i+ Attendance ; fae tens 

S Unhappy wight, born, to difsttrousent, > 
' That doth his lifein.fo long tendancefpend WuSpen/e 
2. Perfons attendant... Qutof ules - 

Hie lobbies fillbwithsrendazceyy) "` 
_ Rain facrifivial whifpirings.in his eae ty » Shakes 
3. Attendance 5 ad of waiting. ole 

She purpos'd, .. ... ! 

By watching, weeping, tendances tono wa Mi, 
_-Olercome you with her thew. -Shake/p. Cymbeline 
4-,Care ; act of tending... acun osig 9 

Nature does require jy) a" 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, ` 

Vher frail fon, amongft my brethren morta 

Muft give my tendance to.. — Shakefpe Henry VIII. 
“oye The ather coming: {prung,: © 
_ And touch"d by her fair tendance gladlier.grew. - 
Beep 4 ti i hi i n „Milton 
E NDENCE. f 

TE R from tend. »4 Tete. 
TEND iden La [from ends} > iM 
ett) y Sa 3 N > } 
1, Direction or- courfe towards any place 
objeti Ay tahk spealt ty yao 

| Ieis not much! bufinefs that diftra@siariy- man; 

but the wantaf purity, conftancy, and rendenty toe 
| wards God. = @Taghr. 

Writingsof this kind, if conducted with can- 
| dour, have a more particular. sendency oS good 
of their country, than any other conppafitions. “ 

i we. l i Ahddifan's Ererbeldere i 
We may acquaint ourfelves'with the powers and 
properties, the ferdencies and inclinations, of body 
and fpirirsys SA TN wh Watts. 
All of them are innocent, and moft of them had 

a moral tendency, to foften the virulence of parties, 
| or laugh-out of countenance’ fome vicevor fully. ~“ 
Perri ae ble A es 
2. Direction or courfé toward any inference 
or refult s drift. oy isd ine wane BARS 

“The greater congruity:or incongruity. there isin) 
any: thing to the reafon of mankind, and the greater 
tendency, it: hathto promote or hinder the perfection 
of man’s nature, fo much greater degrees Hathit of 
| moral good or.ewil; to which we ought to»propor- 
| in our inclination, or averficn. Wilkins. 


| _‘Thefe opinions are.of fo little moment, that, 


Aa 


‘ 


| 


ji 
i 
b 
i 


like motes in the fun, their texdencies are little nos 

| ticed. ' hatta yi Lotkes 

TENDER. adj. .[tendre; French:] 
1. Soft ;-eañly-imprefied or injured ;. not 
| Mirmisnet hardyi naati Ames Petey 
The eatth’Brought forth the render grafis "Mir 
From cach tender ftalk fhe gathers... Miltons 
“When' the frame of the lungs is not fo svell 
oe Haag 30 IESi peo fg ` 
woven, bút is lax and tender, theie is great danger 

that,‘after fpitting of ‘blood, they will by degrccs. . 

| putritywand confumel’ "= ~ e -5 "Blackmores ~ 

2. Senfidle > eafily pained ; foon fore. 

| Unneath may the endtre the finty ficer, — 

Í To trcadithemwith'her render feeling fcet! Shake, 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our 

| faces; but, by boeing lefs expofed to the air, they 

 beconiquglsiable.td endurelit. ESLER angee 

i The facéwhen we are bornüsino’lefs renaer than 

_any other part oi the body :tissufe alone hardéns 

ity and makes it more, able to.endure the-cold. 


" vere 


Pw ty! } Locke on Education.. 
3 Effeminate ; emaiculate 5 delicate... 4 
| When Cytas had’ overcome’ the Lydians, tliat 
(were aiwarkke dation, and d<vifedito bring them 
Í to a more peateuble tite) in Read*of their Mort war-, . 
\Jike coathe clothed’ them In dong garments, like ~ 
pwumed $ andy inite of their Watlike mufick, ap- 
ppoiated to them’ certain Vafivious ‘lays, by which, 
their minds’ were foo meliGed’ and abated, that 
ithevefatuvet their formen tierccnefs, and became 
| noft.rendey and effeminare. “Sperfer on Irelands 

4, Exciting kind,concern, \, 
i% 1 love, Valentines» 
His life’’s as tender to meas my foul, 


Shakepeare. 
l 
5 a 


. Compaifionate ; anxious for another’s 
i D'A i wý 


l PEU 


AD = 


bd 
E} 


{ a To ‘3 


~~ 


felter and ftronger’ be for a ti 

Paleds 1 wom PM Aa 
This not miftrut but terder love enjoins 

' Be tender-hearted a 


eo ee eos yt EO CRE hee 
“the feeder kine te. fi thechurchrit well be- | 
feeme be we er fort, although fome |’ 


me.dif- 
Hesker. 


+ 


few of the pe 


compaffiénate towards 


“thofe in want, andsready to relieve them, Tillotjens | 


6, Sufceptible of foft paffions. 20 
Your tears aiheart of flint. s+ 
Might tender make, yet Auughe ` 
| Hertintthiey wil! prevail iai 
J. Amorous; lafcivious: > 
What mad lover ever dy'dy +5. 
Togain a foft and gentle bride? .. 
~ Or, fora lady temder-hearted, 
(In purling ftreams or kemp departed ? Hudib. 
8. Expreflive of tle fofter:paflions, ; si» 
>e BC € > hv wee bn} 
g.\Carefalnot to hurt: with of. ine! 
The civil authority thould be tcudsr of the’ hol 
notr of Godiandereligion A t Tila 
As I have beenveraderof every particulat peston": 
sseputation, lorlinhavestaken? ciré not to give of- 
fence. : PIN Aiddifon. 
‘30. Gentle’; mild; unwilling tò pain, . 
Thy rerder-hefeed mature hall not give’ 
Theeéo’er to harfhnefs: her eyes are fierce; but.thine 
Do comfort, and not burne . Shakelp. King Lear. 
You, that are thus fo render o'cr his folues, 
Will nerer do him good, ` 
ir. Apt to"give pain. | 
AM In things that are render and unpleafing, break 
the ice By fome whofe words are of leis weight, 
and referve the more weighty voice to comejin as 
by chance. "~ K x Bacon. 
12. Young ; weak: as, tender age. . 
When yet he was but texder-bodied, a-mother 
fhould not fell him. —- _ Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Beneath che'dens where unfletch'd tempeits lie. 
And infant ‘winds their render voices try. Cowley. 
To TENDER. v, a. [tendre, French.) . 
1. To offer; to exhibit; to=propofe to 
acceptance. “ki wh a 
‘Some of the chiefeft laity profeffed with greater 
ftomach their jud ments, that fuich. a djicipline 
was little “better” than popith tyranny difguiled, 
i and tendered wnto them. Hocker. 
l crave no more than what your higpels oifer'dys- 
Nor wiil you #rier befor Siaielpeare i Kreg Liars 


«a @¢ 


4 


T 


Sbakjp. Winters Tale. 


AlLcongitiona, SU Mindsy tender down - 
Vheir fervice to lord Timon, hir“ Shake/peare. 
Ose not all creatures by juft rightito thee, | 
Duty and fervicc, not to ftay till bid, ™ `- 
But render all their pow'r? y Airon s Parad. ‘Reg. 
He had never heard of Chrift before; and+to 
more’ could not be expected of him; than to,eme 
brace-him af foon as he was fendered to hime sio 
| yy Duy gf Man 
2. To hold; to etem as 
A e Tender yourself more deal vs midre | 
Or, not to crack the wind ot, tue poor phrafe, 
Wringing it thus, youll tisder me atools i Shak, 
3- [From the adjective.] -To regard with 
kindnets. “Not in ule. 
ithank you, madam, that yoo fender her : 
Poor gentiewoman, my maker wrongs her much. 
avs mr od, > Shakepeares, 
TESS DER. 7. 7. [from the verb. ] 
i. Offer ; propylal to acceptance. 
Ticn to havea wretched- puling.tool, 
A whining mamaict, in herdortune's tender, 
To anfwer I'll notwed. Shakefp..Ramer.and Juliet. 
p Think yourfeltra,buby-; ; 
That -you have taen histenders, for true pays 
Which sre not fterling. Shakefpeare's Hamler 
The earl accepted the senders oi my fervice. 
las) a Dryden. 
To isclare the calling of the Gentiled by a free, 
uninnitcd reader of ithe gofpel co’ all.” South's Serm, 
Our senders of duty every now and then mif- 


Carry. ORK; OTR ~Addifrn. 
2. [From the adjective.]} Regard; kind 
concern. Biot uled. 


Milt. 


“Tiljtfor: | 


vV N t 
uy RN: Reas 
T hou haf fhtw`dthou`mak'it fome render of my 
lire, i i ports 
nMi fair Véteue thou hait brought to me. Shak. 
3: A {mall fhip attending on a larger, 
TE NDER-HEARTED. adj. [ tender and 
heart,} Of a foft compaffionate difpo- 
: tion. == aoee wien 
Ts nveruina. n. f, [from tender. ] 
1. The firft'hornsofadeer. 
2: YA fondling } one who.is made foft by too 
much kindaefs. ~- 
Te nDeRLyY. adv. [from tender.] Ina 
tender manner; mildly ; gently; foftly ; 
| kindly ;..without harthnefs. 
baw te Tenderly apply to her 
| Some remedies for life. s Sbake!peare. 
: “She embrac’d him, and for joy 
, Fender ly wept: ie 2) nee Milton. 
iT heyi are the moft perfe picces.of Ovid, and 
the fiyle*render/y* paffionate and courtly. 
Garai | teh < Prefaceto Ovid. 
Mareus' with bluthes owns he loves, 
“And Brutus tenderly reproves. Pope. 


TENDERNESS. 2. f, [sendrefe, Fr. -from 
tender. | 


b Sirety si 


„| 14 The itate’of being tender ; fulceptibi- 


‘lity of impreffions ; not hardnefs. 
"Pied cattle are {potted in their tongues, the ren- 
dernt{s of the partirecciving more eafily alterations 
than other partsvof the Achi" © °° ""! Bacon. 
The ditterence of the mufcular fich depends 
upon the -hardnefs, terderne/s, moifture, or’ drinefs 

' sof the fibres. : 1 a Arbuthnot. 
. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. |» 
A quicknefs and senderne/s of fight could not en- 
dure bright funthine. Lockes 


\tendernefs and delicacy which may make him afraid 
of being fpoken ill of. Addifan. 
There are. examples of wounded, perfons, that 
have, roared for anguifh. at the difcharge of ord- 
-flance, though at a great diftance ; what infup- 
portable'torture then-thould we be under upon al ke 
concuffion inthe air, when» all the wholebddy 
would ave the tenderane/: of,a wound! +ò )44 4 
x r l Bentley's Sermons. 
3. Sufceptibility of the fofter paffions. 
| |. Wecp,no.more, lett J give caule 
TTo be fulpetted of more tenderne/s 
Than doth becoma a.man. t Shakeff čare. 
‘Well we know your tendernc/s.of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe 
To your kindred. s Skakelpesre’s Richard M11. 
With what a graceful rendernefs.he loves ! 

And breathes the fotteft, the fincere{t vows ! Addi. 
4. Kind attention s,anxiety for the’ good 
Of anothers: brs gru | 

Having'no children, the ‘did’ with fingular care 
| and tendernsfs intend! the @ducation of Philip and 
Margarets > Bucen. 
5- Scrupiloufnefs ;’ caution, l 
My confcience firit receiv'd a tendernéfs, 
Scruple, and prickj on certain fpeeches utter'd 
e By thYbifhopóf Bayon. Sdhate/peare’s Henry YINI. 
_Some.are:unworthily cenfùred’ fôr keeping their 
town, whom tendernefs how to get honetftly!teacherh 
| to {pend difcreetly i. whereasfuch ‘need no great 
thriftinefs in. prelerving. their own, who» afiumé 
more liberty in exucting.trom others. Watton. 
True tendernefs of confcience. is, nothing elfe but 
an awful and exa&fenfe of the rule. which thould 
dire€t it; and whilevt fleers by this compafs, and 
iy fenfible of every declination trom.it, foulong it îs 
properly téndere s. South. 
6. Cautious care, wri | 
There being implanted in every ‘man’s naturc a 
great renderncfs Of reputation, to te carelcfs of: it 
is looked on as a mark of a degéenerous mind. ` 
Government of the Tergue. 


7. Soft pathos of expreilion. 


í 


Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that 


@wa 


' i ° 
ce TEN: 
Te’nDinous, adj.» [tendineux, Fra téndt* 
| \nis, Lat.] Sinewy ; containing tendons» 
| conlifting of tendons. 
Nervous’ and ¢endinous parts have ‘worfe fymp- 
tomsy-and are harder of cure than flefhy ones. A 
l K'ifjemam 
| TENDONS Z2. A [tendo, Lat.] A finews\a 
| ligature by which the. joints are moved. 
A ftioma in her inftep, lay, very hard.and big 
amongit the tendons. Wifeman’s, Surgery. 
The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ftringss 
l Thofe'clafp th’ arterial tubes in sender.rings 5 
The tendens fome compacted clofe produce, 
And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blackm, 


TENDRE. me f f tendrillon, Er.) The 
pclafp ofa vine‘or ‘other climbing plant. 
Whee Imevanton ringlets way"d, 

LAs the'vine curlstheitendri’s 5 which imply'd 
» Subjcétions Mitton's Paradife Lefty 
hp *So-may' thy tender'blofioms fear no blite ; 
‘Nor: goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite. 
Dryden. 
The tendrils or clafpers of ‘plants are given only 
,to fuch as have weak Ralks, and-cannot raife up or 
Ifupport themilelvess Ray on the Creatior. 
Te we BRICOSE. ) ag. [tenebricofus, tene= 
Te*NepRous, $ dro/usy Latins] Dark; 
“gloomy. 
TENEBROSITY. m. f. [tenebre, Latin.] 
Darknefs; gloom. 


A TENEMENT. #. J. [fenement, Fr. tenemen- 
tum, law Lat.] "Any thing held by, a 
tenant. ' ve ee 
© What ‘reafonable man will not think thar the 
benemcnt fhall be made much better, if the tnt 


: 
i 
E 


PEA. 


Who has informed us, that a rational fout can 
inhabit do tenement, uniefs it has juit {uch a fortof 
i trontifpieces ” | Lackes 
‘Troat on} treat on, is her'eterna! note, 
And lands! and tenement§ glide down her throat. 
A iaer de ar Peper 
TENENT. #./. See TENET, — 
Ten ERETTO m fe ftencritas, rener, Lat.) 
Tendernefs. | Ainjworth. 
pry l 
TENESMUS. nefe ; 
‘The’ ftone fhutting'up the orifice of the bladde, 
is attended witly a tene/musy or needing to go 
) ftool. Arbuthnot, 
Te nwet..aif [from zenet, Latin, be olds. 
Itis fometimes written ferent, Òr. they 
t- bold.] ~Pofition; principle ; opinion. 
Vhatrali animals of the tand are in their kind 
j in the feat althoughy received ‘as a principle, is-a 
tevet Very questionable.» -Brozu s: Vulgar Errours. 
While, in chucch matters, profit hall te the 
touch-ffone for taith and manners, we are not to 
wonder ino gainful tenet be depofited. 
Decay of Piety. 
This favours,of fomething ranker than Socini- 
anifmy even the tenes of the fifth monarchy, and 
of fovcreignty foundedonly’upon fainthhip. South. 
They wonder men fhould have miitcok 
The tenets of their mafter's book. Prior. 


TE’ NFOLN. adj. [ten and fold.] Ten times 
increafed. 
Fire kindled into rerfold rage. Tilton. 
Tennis. a EEs play is uppoted’by 
Sinner to be fo namedefrom the word 
tenez, takevits, bold it; or-there it’ goes, 
ufed by the French when they drive the 
ball.] A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. 


— 


N n.2 The 


TEN 


The basber’s man. hath been feen with him, and 
the old ornament of his check ‘hath already Ruffed 
dennis balls. l Shakespeare. 

A‘prince, by a hard deftiny, became a rennis ball” 
bong to the blind goddefs.. = “Hewel': Vocal Fercf. 


ke can be no more difgrace 0 a great lord to | 


draw a fair piCture, than to play at cenaisiwith his 
page. i Peathar:. 
The inhde of the uvea is-blacked like the walls 
of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the re- 
tina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the 
uvea, ibe returned agains for fuch’a repercuffion 
would make the fight more confafed. . 
More egainft, Athcijm. 
We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and con- 
fequently not to have any volition, or preference of 
motion to reft. | Locke. 
We bave no exedea for the philofophers adjoin- 
iug'to our tennis court, but there are alehoufes. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


To Te’ Xn1s..e.a@. [fromthe noun.) ‘To 
drive asa ball Notufed. °" f 
` Thofe four garrifons iffuing forth upon the ene- 
my nill fo drive him from one fide to another, 
andiren him-amongf them, ‘that he. Mall’ find 
no where fafe w.kecep his feet in, nor hide him- 
felf. °, Spenfer on Ireland. 
TE’NON. n.f: [Fr.] The end of a tim- 
ber cut to'be fitted into another timber. 
Such variety of parts, folid with hollow 5, fome 
with cavities as'mortifes to receive, others with 
fencns to fit. them. amara on Ray. 
The tesant fae being thin, hath ayback to keep 
it from’ bending. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 


Ta nour. n. fa [tenors Lat. teneurs Fr.) 
3. Continuity: of ftate; conftant,,.mode; 


manner of continuity; general currency. 
We might perceive his words interrupted.conti- 
ually withfighs, and the renor of his fpeech not} 
knit together’ to one conftant end, but diffolved in 
iSl, asthe vehemency of the inward paffion pre= f 
vailed. Sidney. 
When the world fir outjofichaos {prang, 
So.fmil'd the days and fo the tener ran 
Of their ‘felicity : a fpring was there, 
An everlafting {pring the jolly year 
Led round in his great circles, no winds breath 
As now did fmell of winter or.of deathe:Crafbaw. 
Sull I fee the tenor of man?a woe, “vd 
Hold on thefame, from woman to begine Miltco. 
Does not the whole resor of the divine law pofi- 
tively reguire:humility andimeeknefs to ‘all men? 
Idm" T Spratt. 
« _ Enfpire my,numbers, 
Till I my long Yaborious work complete, 
And add perpetual tencr to my rhimes, 
Deduc’d trom.nature's birth to Cziar's times. 
wel Dryden. 
This fuccefs: would look like charice,f it were 
not ferpetual, andsalways of the fame rénor. Dryd. 
Can it be poifon! poifon *s of one tenor, 
Or bot, or cold. Dryden's Don Sebaffian. 
There-iefo great an uniformity amongft them, 
that the whole senor of thole bodies"thu® preferved, 
c.early pojnte forth the»month of May: 
Woodward's Natural Hifory. 
Tn fuch lays as neither’ebbenor flows 
Corre€ly-cold, and regularly low, 
That, thunning faulta, one yuiet fenom keeps 
We cannot blame indecd=—mbut we may feep. 
} Pope. 
2: Senfe contained; general courfe. or 
drift. ! 
Alaanot the divine Apollo fad, 
Is `t not the remar of his oracle, 
That king Leontesfhall no: Have an heir, 


Till bisoR chad be fount Y Siak: Winter's Tale. 


By the fern brow and wafpith action, 
Which the did ufe as fhe waa writing. of it, 
At bears an angry femore ae tl» you like ite 
Bid me tear the bon 
<i heo it is paid according to the tenor. Sbokef. 
Reading it mu be repeated again and again, 
with a clofe atientiom to the sexor ef the difcourte, 


TEN 


and a perft& negla of the divifions into chapters 
and veries. Locke. 


3. A found in mufik? °°" 

The treble cutteth the air too harp, to. make the 
found equal ; and therefore a mean_or.tensr is the, 
fweeteft part. Baton": Natural Hiffory. 

Water and air he for the senor,chofe, 

Earth made the bafe, the treble famevarofe. Corley. 


TENSE. adj. [tenfus,\Latin.} Stretched ; 


Rif; not lax. i l 


| | For the free.paffage of the found inthe» ear, it 
þ is requifite that che tympanum: beyten/es,and hard 
ftretched, otherwife the laxnefs of the. membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the founds * “Holder. 
Tense. x. /. [temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.) In 
grammar; rer/e, in ftrict’ fpeaking, -is 
| only a’ variation’ of the verb to fignify 
tine. Ni Clarke: 
As forefight, when it is natural, aniwers: to 
memory, fo when methodical it anfwers ty remi? 
nifcence, and may be.called forecaft; all of them 
exprefied in the ftenfes given to verbs. Memory 
faith, I did fee; remintfcence, I Frad feen; fore- 
fight, I hall fe; forecaft, I fhallibave feen. 
Grew. 


Ladies, without ‘knowing what renfes and parti- |. 
ciples arey {peak as properly and as correctly as gen- f 


tlemen. Locke. 


He fhould have the Latin; words given him. in f. 


theirfirft cafe and renfe, and thould never be left, 
to feck them 'bimfelf from a dictionary. Watts. 


Te Nseness. 2. f. (from tenfe:) ‘Contrac- 
tion; tenfion: the contrary to laxity. 
' Should the pain and ‘tenfene/s of the part. con- 
tinue, the operation muft take place. Sharp's Surg. 
Ter NstBug. aaj. [tenfus, Lat.] Capable 
of being’extended. `` Ok} 
Gold is the'clofefs and therefore the heavich, of 
metals, and is likewife the moft flexible and renf- 
ble. já : Bacon. 
Te’nsrve.’ adj. [tenfilis, Lat.] Capable 
of extenfion. vat 
All bodies dudtile and tex/i/e,as smetalsithatiwill’ 
be drawa into wires, have the appetite of not dif: 
continuing. : s l Baconi 


Tension. t: f. [zenfon Fr. tenfus, Lat.] 
1. The aétof itretching ; not laxation. — 


It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being. 


raifed bys Rif tenfion of ‘the larynx; and on the 


contrary, this found by a ‘relaxed | pofture of the" 


mufcles thereof. Holder: 


i i - Ate 


2. The ftate of being ftretched’; not laxity. 


Still are the fubtle ftrings in senjion found, 
Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound, 
Which of the air's vibration is the force. Blackm. 
Ts nsive. adj. (tenus, Lat.]'~ Giving a 
fenfation of ftiftnefs or contraction.. $~ 
From choler is a hot burning: pain; a ‘beating 
pain from «thespulfe “of ‘the artery ; a tenfive pain 


from diftention of the parts by the fulncfs of hu- 
mourse Floyer on Humours. 


Te’nsure. 2. f. [ren/us, Late] Thesatt 


of ftretching; or ftate of being ftretched ;'} 


the contrary to Jaxation or laxity. 


This motion upon preffure, and the reciprocal 


thereof, motion upon tenfure; we call’motion of 
liberty, which, is,: when any body being forced to 


a preternatural extent reftorethitfelf'to the na- 


i tural. Bacon. 

Tent. aofo (rente, Fro tentcrium, Lat.] 

1: A foldier’s moveable’ Jodging-place, 
commonly made of canvas extended up- 
on poles. r l 

The Lurks, the more to terrify. Corfuy taking. a 
hill not tar from it, covered the fame-with fenrss 

> ay Kaclles. 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with 
them ; fos by occupation they were sent makers. 


LFS XVibie 23. 


-TE N 
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2. Any temporary habitation ;_a pavilion, 
$  He:faw, a fpacious plain, whereon > ow 
Were tents of various huet by fame were herds f 
` TOF cattle grazing...) | Milton's Paradife Loh. 
_ To Chafis’ pleafing pleine he took his hy the, 
| ‘There pitch'd’his rents, and there refolv'd to Ray.o) 
/ 


3. [Yente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into 9° 
i fore. 7 et ny NN 

Modeft doubt ts call'd ond p. 
The beacon.of the wife;.thectexethat fearchep ° 3 


= 


| Toth’ bottom of the worft..., » f , 
Sbakefpeare't Troilus and Creffids, 
A declining orifice keep open by afmall rent dipt 
| in fome medicaments, and after digeftion with. 
draw the rent and heal Wijanan’s Surgery.) 
ji [Miho tinto; Spanih.] ecies o 
| Spain. 


fo TENT, v. ni [from the noun.]. , To: 
lodge as ina tent;*to tabernacle. — 
Thestmiles of knaves °° | 
Tent in my cheeks, and {choolboys’ tears take up 


The glaffes ofiny fight. Sbakefpeare.™ 
To Tent. v. a. To fearch as with a me- 
| dicak tent. m 


I know my courfe. — Shakefpeare’s:Hawlet,! 
I have fome waunds upon me, and they; fmart. 
—Well might they fefter "gainft ingratitude,» 


La 


: i A. fpecies of 
wine deeply red, chiefly from Galicia in. 


E 


I'll zent-him to the quick; if he but blench, qh 


A 


And text themfelves with death. Shak. Cariclanus, | 
Some furgeons, poffibly againtt their own judg- ne 
ments, keep wounds scnted,' often ‘to’ the ruin. of 


their patient. ) 
TENTATION. n. fi [tentation, French); 
tentatio, Lat.) Trial; temptation. 
~ | The firt delufion Satan put Upon Eve, and'his — 
whole tentation when he faid, Ye thall.not die, Was, 
in his equivocation, You hall not incur prefent 
death. 4 Paus Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
TE NTATAVE. adj.: [textative, effort, Fr. 
tento, Lat:] ‘Trying; effaying. © 
This is not {cientifical, but rentativc. Berkley. 
TENTED. adj. [from tent.}. Covered with 
tents. , 
Thefe arms of mine till now have us*d 
Their deareft action in the tented field. Shak. Orbel, © 
The foe deceiv'd, he pafe’d the rented plain, 
"In ‘Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. ~ 
Pope's Odyffey. 


TENTER. n. J. [tendo, tentus; Lats] 


1. A hook on which'things'are'ftretched. | 


2. To be on the'Terters. “To be on the 
ftretch'; to be in difficulties ; to, be in 
fufpenfe. ng 


-In all my paft adventures, | "is g 


I ne'er was fet fo on the rentcrs; b 
L Or taken tardy with dilemma, t 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras. 


To TENTER. v. a. 
ftretch' by hooks. ie - 
A blown bladder preffed rifeth again; andswhen 
leather or'cloth is'féntered, it fpringeth backer» ii 

| ree ee Bacon’s Natural Miflory. 
To'Renter.v.n.. To admit extenfions 
Woollen cloth will enters linan {carcely. Batons 


[from the noun. Js To 


TENTH, adj. [teoda, Saxon.» Firt after |” 


the ninth ;.ordinal of ten.’ ©" | 
It may be thought the lefs ringe, if others can- 
"not doas much at the rents or twentieth trial as we 


did ‘after much practices’* >" :  Beyle 
Tentu. ef. [from the adjeQive. } 
1. The tenth part. Kast 
OF all the horfes, - 
The treafure in the field achiev'dy.and city: 
“We pender you the tenth... Sbakeip. Coriolanasy 


By dedimation and a tithed death, 
“If thy rcvenges hunger for that. tood), 
Which natureloaths, take thou the deftin'd terrB, 
l i Sbakefpeare 
To 


rya 


TEN 


"To purchafe but the tenth of all their fore, 
Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. 
i? AE Dryden. 
\Suppofe’ half an “ounce of filver now worth a 
buthel of wheat; but, fhould there be next year a 
foarcity, five ounces of filker would purchafe but 


ona fo that money would, be. then nine 
ths lefsiworthiin refpe@ of food. * ein 
2. Tithe. 


With cheer Sit: heart : 
The teath ofithyrincreafe beftow, “iid own 
Heavy'n's bounteous goodnefs, that wilkfure' repay 
Thy gratefulduty. © ` Philips. 


3. Lenths are that yearly-portion which all | 


livings: ecclefiaftical yield to the king. 
Thg bithop of Rome pretended right to 


this revenue “by example of the high. 


prieft of the Jews; who had sénths from 
the Levites, till, by Henry. the Eighth: 
they were 2 annexed to | the Crown... Cowels: 
Te’ NTHLY. adu. [from, tenth.) Tn the 
tenth place... + | 
TENTI'GINOUS. ad. [tentigo, Lat.] stif; 
ftretched. l 
TE'NTWORT. A [adiantum album, Tiat.) 
A plant. ` Ainsworth, 
TENUIPFO LIOUS. adj. [tenuis and folium, | 
Lat.) Having thin leaves. 


Tenuity. a. f. [tenuité, French; te- | 


nuifas, from tenuis, Lat.) 


3. Thinnelfs ; exility 3 {mallnefs; minute- } 


nefs not ‘grofine(s. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height 
without fide boughs; partly heat, and partly tenuity 
of juice, fending the fap upwards. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain’;’ the 
ftrings or filaments thereof ; their difference in 72- 
nuity, or aptnefs for motion. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body; is 
seduced to an almoft imperceptible senuity before it 
can ferve animal purpofes. Arbuthnot. 

At the heightiof four thoufand»miles the ether 
is of that wonderful Senuity, that if a {mall {phere 
of common air, of an inch diameter, houid be ex- 
panded to the thinnefs of that zecher, it. would more 
than tae up the orb of Saturn; which is many mil- | 
lion times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 


2. Poverty; meannefs. Not ufed. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon 

Jet them fee what a poor carcafs they are, when 
parted from the influence of that fupremacy, |. 

King Carles. 


Te’nvovsy adj. [Pendis Lat.] Thins} 


fmal! ;. minute. 


Andthee way of their attraétion is by. a tenuous 


emanation, or continued effluvium, «which, aftes, 
fome diftance retracteth unto itfelf. 

~ Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Tenure. is [renco, Lat. tenure, Fr. 


tenyra, law Latin.] 

Tenure ia the manner whereby tenements are 
holden of theirlords. In Scotland aie four tenures 5 
the firft ie pura eleemokna, which. is proper to fpi. 
ritual meny.paying notning forit, but, dévota ani- 
marum fuffragia 5; the"fecond they cal feu, which 
holds of the kings churchy barens, or others, pay- 
ing a certain duty called feudisfirma; (the! third is 
a holding in blanch, by paymentiof ai penny, mle, 
pair off gilt fpurs, or idme, fuch thing; “if: afked ; 
the fourth is by fervice of ward and relicfy where 
the heir being minor is.in the ecutody,of ‘his Jordy 


together with his lands, and lands holden jn this f; 


manner aie called feudum de hauberk or haubert, 
fzudum militare or loricatum. r 
the temure in “capite; for the erown is called a 
feignory inegrofs, becaufe’a corporation , of and b 
itfelf. Cou: A 
The fervice follows the'tenure of lands; and the 
fands were given ps by the kings of England to 
ahofe Josds. Spenfer. 


Tenure i in grofs is” 


TER 


The A of tenure, by which all worldly 
things are held, minifters very unpleafant’medita- 
Raleigh. 


Man mut be known, his ftrengthy his ftate, 
Dryden. 


TEPEFA CTION mi fo [tepefacio, Latin. ] 


tion, 


‘And by that renure he holds all of fate. 


» Theattof warming to a {mall degree. 


Te PED. adj.[ tepidus, Latin. ] Lukewarm;, 


warm in a {mall degree. 

|! The tepid caves, and fens,°and fhores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch, 

| -He with his’ tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And #3 the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. 
Dryden. 


Such Ec as ie the fkin are likewife fudo- 
\rifick ; as warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. 


Arbuthnet 

Terrpiry. n. f. [from tepid.| Luke- 
$ warmnefs. 
TE POR. n. 
nefs ; Eii heat. 


‘The, fmallspox,| mortal: during fuch a feafon, 
grew more favourable by the ¢epor and moifture in 


“April. Arbuthnot. 
TER ato Locy. n. fo [rigar and aijw.] 
Bomhatt; affectation of falfe fublimity. 

Bailey: 


Te: n. f. (tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] A 
veffel- containing: forty-two ‘gallons of 


wine ;.the third part.of.a butt or pipes 
Ainjworthy 
In the poet” s verte 
The king’ s famedlies,. yo now deny-his tierce.» Fonf. 


TeREBI NTHINE. 


TEREBIL PHOS dja 5 [ terebinthines 


with turpentine. 


Salt feram may be evacuated by urine, by terebin- 


thinates;\as tops of pine’in all our ale. Flyer. 


To TE'REBRATE. v a. [terebro, Lat.) "To 


bore; to perforate ; to pierce. 
Confider the threefold efel of Jupiter's s trifulk, 
to buros. difcufs, and terebrates Brown's Vulg. A 


Earth.worms are completely adapted to their way 


of life, for Perebra:ing the eatch, and creeping. 
Derbam. 


Teresra rion. n. f. [from terebrate.] 
The aét of boring or piercing. 
Terebraticn of trees makes them profper better ; 
hand: alfo it.maketh the fruit;íweeter. and betters 
Bacon. 
TERGE MINOUS. adj. [tergeminus, Lat. ] 
Threefold.. 
TERGIVERSA-TION.. mi fo [terguia and 
verfo, Latin. ] 
ro Shift ; fubterfuge ;. evafion. 

Writing js to. be. preferred before verbali con= 
ferences, as being freer fromipaTions,and tergiver: 
fations. Bifoop Bramball. 

26 Change; ficklenefs. 

The aA after all. his\tergiverfarions, loft his 

life in the King’s fervice. cai Clarendon. 
TERM. m, f> [terminus Latin,’ 
a.’ Limit; boundary. 

Corruption, is; a reciprocal to. generation zi and 
they twò are asi nature's stwostarmes, ot boundaries; 
and the gujdes.to life and death, Bacon's Nar. Hif. 

2. [Terme, Fr,]i The word.by which a 
thing is expreffed. : A word ofjartic ayt 

Po. apply notions phitofophical to pian bern, 
,orito fay, where the norions cannot be fitly ‘recon- 
ciled, that there wantcth a tenn or-nomenclature 
for qt, be but ‘fhitts ofignorance. Bacin. 

Thole parnsofnatureinto which the chaos was 
divided, they Mignified by dark and obfcure names, 
which we have expreffed in their plaif and proper 
termite Burnet. 

In painting, thegreatct beauties cannot always 
be exprefled for want of terms. Dryden. 


Milton. 


S. [tepor, Lat. J; Lukewarm- 


Fr. terebinthum, 
Latin.} Confilting of turpentine ;-mixed 


TE RMAGANCY. ne S. 


9 


TER, hed dT 
A to Jopas i pa 
Had the Roman tongue continued yalgar, it 
| would-have been. neceflaryy from) the many: teens of 
Tate requiredi intrade-and in want to have made preat 
| additions to it. ont pai 
3. Words; language: 
Wouldicurfes kill, as doth the mandrake’ sgrdan, 
would invent las/bitter'fearching rrim, 
As curftyasyharfhj.as horrible to ‘hear. Shake. - 
God to,Satan-firttehis'deom apply’ d5 z 
Though:in “iy te terms’ 
4. | Condition ; ftipiilation. 


| Well, oñ my terme, thou wilt not be my, heir X- 


Dry dene 
| | Enjoy thy love, fince fuch ts thy defire : 
Live, though unhappy, live on any terms. -Dryden 
Did religion beltow heaven, withaut any terms or 
conditions, indifferently upon all, there would be 
no infidel. - Bentleys 
We flattered) ourfelves'with reducing France to 
our own terms by thejwant of money, ibut: have 
been fili difappointed. by the great fumsiimpaərred" 
from America. Adidifone 
5- [Yermine,o'd French: Time’ for. which’ 
any thing’ lants; a°timited time.” 
Pam thy father’s fpirit, 
Doom'd.for a.certain term to walk'the nights Sizk! 
Why, fhauld. Rome fall,a, moment ereher time 2“ 
No; ‘let us draw her, term-of, treedomouteiy» 
Inj its full length, and {pin.it,to;the lait. pvdddifone «9 
6. [Inlaw.] The time in which the tris” 
-bonals ‘are”open'to:all that -lift‘to com-» 
plainsof wrong, or to feek their right by 
courfe of law’; the reft “of-the year. is» 
called -vaéation. “Of thefererms there are 
four invevery year, during which matters) 
of juftice-are difpatched : one. 3s,called: 
Hilary ‘tzrm, which. begins, the twenty- 
third of January,,or, if thatebe:Sunday,. 
the next day following, and ends the” 
twenty fir’ of February ; “another. is 
called Eafter term, which begins: eigh- 
teen days after, Eafter,..and. endsi'the 
Monday next) after Alcenfion-day 5° the” 
third »is «Trinity term, bepianing the 
Friday next after Trinity Sunday, and: 
ending the Wednefday fortnight»after ss 
the | fourth iis Michaelmas term; begin=-: 
ning the fixth.of November, or, if that 
be Sunday, the next day after, and end. 
ing the twenty- Beata of November. 
Caavely- 


The ferm foiters may freed their bufinefs: for 
the end of: thee . fefions:deliteredtthem ‘fpace 
enough to overtake. the begining ofithe terms 

Caru. 

Too longavacation haften: dion his terer, -Adibton. 

Thofe men employed as jatticesydaily in tcrm® 
time confult with one another. Hale, « 

What are thefe tot tholcwatiheaps of crimes 
Which terms, prolong ? Drydens 


Mitton. - 


ToiTerm. v. avoffromethé noun.) To» 


name; to call. 
Men term what |s beyond the limitg.of thepnie~ 
verle impaginary fpace, a3 if nobody existed in it. 
Locke. 
J. [from termagant.]? 


Turbulence ; tumultuoufne!s. 

"By a violent termagancpof temper, fhe-may ne-- 
Paver fuffer him to have a moment's prace ™  Burkere 
TERMAGAN Tadj. (efn and nagan, s 

Saxon, eminently powerful.) 
1 rimniblehows 4 3 turbulent. . 
Twas tinie to counterfeit, or that hot /ermz- 
» gant Scot had paid me {cot and lot KOO» 
Shatelreare’s Henry TV. 
2. ‘Quarrelfome ; fcolding ; “furious! - 
The eldeft was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, 


profligate wtnch. Arbuthao’s Hiftory of Fokn Buil, 
TAR MAGADTe- 


TER TER TER 


Far paling, th’ height, of-menitchre Arial, HEN, 
Like an huge giant of the Titan, races Jy Spenfer. 


T's’ RMLESS, adj [from term.] Unlimited ; 


To’ruacant.n. f Afcold; a brawling 
boundlets. 


turbulent woman. It appears.inySaake- 


i: . Terreftrial heav'n! dane’d round, r heav'ns 
yprara to have been.anciently ufed of men. See betraying lights oS po “P A |. That oily yet bear their bright e ay 
t was a kind of heathen deity extremely | “7™/Y1 jays nor down towards endle(s for Rale gh, | ~ Light above light. LS Milen. 
i : ° Thou brought’ Briareus ith his |! d 
vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient Te “nant wars bA [from termi] Terni by otf - aréus wi is i red 


fasces. and puppet» hows. 
liwould have tuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing 
“Jermagane; it outherods Herod. Sbhake/p. Hamlet. 
For zeal ‘s adreadful rera-agarr, 
‘That teachesfaints totear and rant. Hedibras. 
She threw his periwig into the fire: *well, faid 
he, thou, ast-a brave sermagaee. Tatler. 
The (prites of fiery, scrmagantsin flame 
‘Mount up, and take a faiamander's:names Pope. 


TERMER. on. fa [from term.) One who 


travels up to the term. 

Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 
Orin cleft Ricks advanced to make calls 
For terms, or fome.clerk-like ferving-man. 


B. Sorfen. 


term.;.every term: 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to 
thefe deputies | pretermit. Bacen. 
The clerks sare partly rewarded by that means 
alfo, befides that rermiy tce which’ they are’ allowed. 
dene 


TERNAR Ya adj. (terraire, French ; 
narius, Latin.) Proceeding by Niece ; 
confifting of three. 

TERNARY. 22x. J: [ternarius, Latin; > 'ter- 

‘TE RAION. i nio, Latin, ] The number 
three. 


‘Theie ‘nineteen after Rood in fuch, oan. 
fufed order, fome in’ terzauries, fome i in pairs, and 


So call'd in heav'n 3. but mortal men Belougi zm 
By hie rerrefrial name 1E goon know... Drydene® 
2. Confifting of earth; ‘terrcous.. TIm- 
H proper. v` HAt a Hi 
I did not confine ati obfervátioñė" to and Ke 
terrclirial parts of the- glcec, but: extended them ‘to 
the fluids. | Woodevitrd. 
To TERRE stripy. va, [terrepris and 


facio; Latin. h To reduce to “atte Mate of 
“earth. 
Though we fhould affirm, sist BF a were but 
earth celeftified, and earth but heavensterrofrified 5 
or, that each’ part above had an influence.on its 
divided affinity below; yet to fingle out thefe red" 


TE’ RMINABLE. adj. [from terminate. ] Li- ae fingle. y : p Heider., l latonsiiė a work ‘to be ORASE AN 
mitable; that. admits of bounds. EKRACE. 7 terrace, Fr. tervascia, r A ees a ae 
To. Te’ ASA vu. a. [termino, Lat. Italian. ] pes ooh e x Lat. fit 
2 terminer, Fr] 1, A {mall mount of earth covered with at i pigs y -confi h 
n r i $ : 
‘To. bound; ‘to limit. grafs. 
Bodies that E (olid, feparable ‘terminated, and He made her gardens’ not only within the pi- Wie ae procecdeth from ferro emis 
moveable, have all forts. f figures.® ‘Locke laces, but upon terra/fes raifed with earth over the Treers in adj. [terribh P, i fiom teri i 
“Anaie “| ‘arched roofs, planted with all forts of fruits. CN BRE ED. ee 
2. To put.an endito :as,'¢o terminate avy ; Temple. |, bilis, Latas ) yon UN v 


difference. ! 

Yo TERMINATE. v. æ. -To be limited; 
to end; to have-an end ; 3 to attain its 
end. 

Thefe are to ibe rekona with the heathen, 
with whom you know we undertook not to med- 
dle, treating. only of the fcripture-cleCtion, serm:- 
aated in chide to whom the fcripture is reveaed. 

Harrmord. 

That God «as lie maker of this vifble vonid, 
was evident from the very*omder’ of cautes : the’ 
greate argument by which natural realos evinces 


2. A balcony.; an open gallery. ` 
Fear broke my flumbers: I no longer ftay, 
But mount the hse thence the tows furvey. 
~ “Dryden. 
Yo TERRACE. v: a: [fromthe noun.] "To 
open to the air or light. 

The reception of ‘light into the body of the 
building, muft now be fupplied, by rérracing any 
tory which is in danger of darknefse 

Weottow's Arcbitcéture. 

Clermont's terrac'd height and*E fher’s groves. 

Thonfon. 


i. Dreadful ; formidable ; : caving AGF. 
Was this a face to be expor'd 
In the, moft terrible and nimble ftroke © 
Of quick, crofs lightning ? Shake[p. ne Teas 
| . Fig love for gods; — 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Milton 
Thy, native Latium was thy darling ¢ say 
Prudent j in peace; and terrible in war. ‘Prior. 
2. Great fo as to offend ssa: colloquial hy - 
- | perbole.» «joy or dhint omoi oe 
Being indifpofeds by the’ terrible coldnefs of the 
= feafon, the rcpofed himfelf till’ hè weather fhould 


`J Se i 


a God? it being neer asy. i in lucivaichainofcuufes | TERR AQU LOUS. adj: [terra and aqua, | mend. 4 Clarendene 
to*dfcend to, and terminate in, fome firlts which Lat. J Compofed of land’and water I began to be in a terrible fear of him, ‘and to~ 
thould be the uriginal_of motion, and the caife of Thicveerraguesus globe îs; to this dave nea dvi +. | look upon myfelf-as a dead. man. Tilletfon, 
all other things, buritfelf be cauled tynones Ssarb. 7 E 3 ats E E 


ITE RRIBLENESS. n. yo- (from terrible. ] 
Formidablene(s ;' the quality of being 
i terrible ; dreadfulnefs. 
2} Having quite loft the way, of noblenefs, he ftrove 
to climb tö the height of terriblezess. pg Sidse, 
| Their terriblene/s is owing to the violent contu- 
fion'and laceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery, 
TERRIBLY, adv.’ [from, terrible, J 
1. Dreadfully; formidably.; fo-as to vate 
fear. 9 pica as ye | 
The polith'd ftcel, gleams. terriélyfrom far, ` 
And every moment neaser fiows: the ware Dryden 
2. Violently; wesyamuch. ami] a= . 
t The poor man Qqualledytetribáp > AnS. - 
TERRIER. wt. te [terriers Fr. from terra, 
ILAE. “Carthe)ar siros nlzarn brill, socom 
r: A.dog that follows his „game under- 
grounds» ig UEI esi! 


the fame condition that the univerfal deluge left it. 

Woodevard. 

TERRE NE. adj. (terrenus Eat. ] ancy % ; 
terreftrial, 

They think that the fame me of decency 
which ferve for things dune unto terrence powers, 
thould univerfally decide what is fit in the fervice 
of God. Hacker. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 

And it portends‘alone the fall of Antony. Shake/p. 
God fet before him a mortal and immortal iat. 
a nature celeitial and terrenc 5, but God gave man 
* tohimfelf. op Raleigh. 

i Over many a trac& 

Of heav’n'they march'd) and many a province wide, 
‘Ventotd the length of Alig terrenc. MiltsPar. Loft. 


TE’RRE-BILUVE. an. f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] 
A fort of earth. 
Terre-blue is a sight; loofe, friable kind of lapis 


The wifdom af, this world, ite deugns and ett 
cacy, terminate on this*fide heaven. j L South. 
Ere Ihe rapture of my withgenew, d 
I tell yourthen, 8t'fcrminares in y'u. Dryd. Aureng. 


“ioe iy TION. oaf [fiom,terminate.] 
. The a& of limiting or beunding. 
2. Bound; limit. 
lt earthly and-(clinous’ parts are fo exactly re- 
folxedssthat its body is Icft imporous, and not dif- 
cretsd by atomical vermmations. Brownas Vulg. Err. 
8. Ends conclufton. 
4. ‘Lah purpote: 
esis nor lant idol ratione termini, in refpett.ol 
termination ; for the religious bbfervation thereof isb 
refersed and fublervient’w the\ honour of “God 
and Chrift 5 neither is it fuch ratione modi,’ for it 
js Kept holy by the-exercite of evangélical Wdoties. 
Whites 


$. ie grammar ; terminatio, Lat. terminai- armenus. Woudlavard's Meth. Fofils The fox is earthed, but I that! fend” my two ter 
fan, Fr.) End of words as varied by heir | 7 E RRE FER TE. nf. { French. J, A fort) tiers in aftershimnd twos Dryden's Spint Friar. 
fignifications. of» earth. ba 2.) [Terriers Fr; men (A firey i or regilter "of 
‘Thole rude. heaps of words and terminations - Terve-verteowes its colour to a fight admixture. ~ Tands, h pve ot 
an unknown tongue, ‘would! have never been A of, coppers Woodevard's Mab. Fajjils.. Kirg James’ s canons’ Tequire, “that the bishops: 


happily learnt by heart withoot tonne fmooth!ng 


Terre-verte, or green earth, fs light; itis amean 
artifice Waits. 


procure a terricr to ‘be taken of fuchiandis,  Ayliffe. 
betwixt yellow-ochre and iltranarine. 


3. [From serebro, Lat. J. Awimble; auger! í 


6. Word; term.» Not in ufe. A i Sit) purha: or borer. i Ai iypasome bs 
She fpcaks poniards, and every word tihs: if E’RREOUS: aay. (terreus, Lat arthy 5 | 
Hiden becah ome naagnas Ge. RT coniittiag Peet hk , ’ Tarii A wt [dernipiciees Baas} Dreads 
there were rio living acar “her, the would infect There is but little fimilitude betwixt a rerreons ee eR SR ae OF 218, BE 4 f 
tn ahoh. (Vac: Shab The ferpent, fubtle&. beaft of alltke fields 
efpeare. humidity and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepfise- Of Hoge extent fometimes, with bonggi nyA 
TERNINTHUS. 9. / CODI J A, tu- Accbrding to the temper of the terrequs, parisit] «ang hairy mane terrifich,. Adiiter’ sParadije ec ¥ 
mour. the bottom, varioufly ‘begin intumefcencies. The Britith navy through. acean; m Ay PP 
Terakt Vs of a'blsckih colour; it breaks, T Prown's Vulgar Errours. d ooghaii wave her'double Ra t extremeit tines Cs 
and within a day ‘the puitule comes away ina | FERRE STRIAL, adj, [terrefris, Latin.) Terrifigki NLD | “Philipse 


Qough. Wyman. I. jars not celeftial 


To Te’rriry. v. a. [terror and faciv, * 
Latin.) 


t 


M- 


, PeR RITORY. n. f. (rerritorium, law La- 


TES 


Latin. ] To fright; to hock with fear; 
“to make afraid, 
aie ki a éu carent me with dreams, and. terrific/? me 
: hrug sions W ist OF Fob, viista. 
© Tn nothing terrifis our adverfaries. 

pek PRE i oa Phils i. 28. 

Neither doth it befeem this mo wealthy ftate 
to be"tervified from that which is right with any 

‘charges Of Ware: s- fie, è Kaodles. 
Though he was an offender againft the Jaws, yet 
` $n regard they had treated him illegally, in (cougy - 

ing him and Silas uncondemned, againft the pri- 
sovilege of Romans, he terrifies them with their 

illegal proceedings. WF i ~-  Kettleweil. 

-_ ‘"Pheiamazing “difficulty of his acount will ra- 

ther terrify. than inform him, and keep him trom 
; fertthg ebay aBa fuch a a as he defpairs ever 

to go through with. - | ~ South. 
Meteors for various purpofes to form ; 

The breeze to cheer; to terrify, the ftorm. 

mi run "ie ter re EE Blackmore. 


4 ides 
tiny, territoires F rench. | Land; . Coun- 
try ; dominions; diftrict. 
Linger not in my territories lange: than fwifteit 
expedition will give thee time to leave. our roya! 
court. Shakefpeare. 
“They erected a houfe within their own territory, 
‘ half-way between their fort and the town. Hayw. 
JOHe faw wide territory fpread 
Before him, towns and rural works,between. __ 
A asiata olds s E Milon 
Ne'êr did the Turk invade our territcry, ` 
But fame and terror doubled ftil! their files. Denb. 
Arts and fciences took their rife, and Rouri hed 
only in thofe {mall rerrisories where; the people were 


free., eg: Swift. 
TERROUR. ot. fe [sernors Latin 5) terreur, 
French.) i 


Îi Fear:communicated: ii ' y 

s The thunder when to roll .*~ ~~. 
With ferror through-the dark aerial hall. * Milton. 
gy The pleafazes of theJand and terrours'ofthe'main. 
Blackmore. 

2. Fear received. 

It is the cowith cerrour of his fpirit 
That dares nat undertake. Shalelp. King Lear. 
They thot.through both the walls cf-the town 
and the bulwark alfo, tothe great; terrour oft the 
defendants. yak wick diiva $ Knilles. 
Amaze and terrczr feiz’d the rebel hot. Milten: 
They with confcious serrours vex ine round. 


o fight, ` 
OFf terrour, foul-and ugty to-bchold, 9)... ¢) 
Horzid to think, how horribie'to feeb! ` ` Milton. 
3. The caufe of fear. | 
Thole enormous terrcurs of the Nile. 
So fpake the griefly terreur. 
Terse. adj. (ters, Fr. terfus, Lat.} 
i. Smooth. Not in ufe. Li, OONA 
Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfe 
and imooth, have not this power actraétive.” * 
> Browns Vulgar Brrours 
2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant with- 
out pompoufnels. 
To raw numbers,and unfinith’d verfe, 
Swect found is added, now) to makevit terfe. Dryn. 
Thefe accomplifaments in the pulpit appear’ by 
a quaint, terfe, florid ftyle, rounded into jperiog: 
without propriety or meaning. Swift's Mij climes. 
Various of numbers, new iñ ev ry train 5 l 
Diffus'd, yet terfey poetical, though plain, _ Harte 
TE RTINN: n.. [tertiana, Latin.) Is an 
ague intermitting but one day, fo thai 
thcre are two fits in three days.. 
Tertiant OF along continuance do mof menace 
this fymptoms © Harvey on Confumpriony 
To Te rTOaTe.(v. a. [ rertio, tertius, Lat. ] 
To do any thing the third time.) sss i 
T e’ssecLaTed. adj. [tefella, Latin.) Va- 
riegated by fquarscs, 


P Pir. 
Milton. 


Milton 


| Comes cut more bright, and brings forth alt. its 


§-. Difcriminative charaéteriftick. 


TES 


Van. Helmont produced a ftone very different l 
, Woodwardion Ffils. | 
TesT. n.f. (te? Fr.:tefay Italian. } | 
which refiners try their 


from the teficl/ated pyrites. 


1. The cupel by 
_ metals. » 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 

' All thy vexations 
“Were but my trials of thy love, ard*thou 
Hatt ftrangciy ftood the refu" 
Let thare be fomemore' tz? made v 
Before fo nobie and fo great a figure n 
Be tamprupan it», Shakejp. Dafuré for Meafures 


my metal, 


“They who thought worlt of the Scotsy#didinot |) 


think there would be, no fruit.or.difcovery: from 
that ref. 7 
| What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of tef, 
Where men regard no God but interet? Waller. 
Thy virtue, prince, has ftood the te/?, of fortunc 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 


weight. Addifon. 
3. Means of trial. | 
> Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the beft 
Of kings for grace ; of poets, for my t/t? 
- . Ben Funfon. 
To te read herfelf the need not fear; 
Each zef, and every light, her mufe will bear. 


Dryder. 
; Yourjnoble'race 
We banith nor, but they forfake the place: 
Our doors are.open: True; but, ere they come, 
| You tofs your “cenfing te, and fume the room. 
. Dryden. 
4. That with which any thing is compared 
in order to provets genuinenefs. 
Unerring Natyre, fill divinely bright, 
L One clear, unchang’d and univerfal light, 
| Life, forces-and beauty, muft total] impart, 
l At once the fource, and ends and tef of art. Pope. 


Our penalJaws no fons of yours admit, 
t Our Dhexcttte vour tribe from benefit. Dryden. 
6. Judgment ; diftinction. 
Who would.excel, when few can make azref 
Betwixtindiff ‘rent writing and the beft? Dryden. 
TESTA ceous..adj. [tefaceus, Lat. tefacte, 
French. } | . 
1. Confiting of thells; compofed of hells. 
2} Having continuous, not jointed hells : 
oppofedito craffactout. , . 
to fuch fih whofe ftrong and thick hells areen- 
tire, and of a piece; becaufethofe which ase joined, 
as the lobfters, are cruftaccous s but) insmedicine, 
all préparations of fbells, and fubitances of the like 
kind, are thus called. Quincy. 
| 'Sévérdlofhells were found upon the fhores, of 
thecruffaceous and reffaceous kind. 


The minéral particles in the‘e shells are plainly tu 


ture:and dubRance of the theil. Woodew. Nat. Hifi. 
TE’STAMENT. n. f. [tcfament, Fr. tefta- 
meitum, Lat.) 
. A will; any writing directing the dif- 
pofal of the pofleflions of a man deceafed. 
He bringeth arguments from the love which al- 


ways the! teftator bore hims, imagining that thete, 
i t Pas Y. 2 
ar’ thelixe proofs, will convi@.a, tofament ta have 


ing find. a Hooker. 
All che temporal lands, which.men devout 

By. efluent have given to the church; 

Would they ftrip from us. Sbakelpearc’s Henry, Ni 
He ordained: by. his Iit teffament, that his 

Æ neids ftheuld be-burot, Dryden. 

2. The“name of each of the volames. of 

the holy fcripture.. .« 

TestTAME NTARY»adj. (teffamentaire. Fr. 

teftamentarius, Latin. } Given" by will’; 

contained in wills. 


stari: Tempeh: | 


- 


| 


Clarendon: | 


Teftacecus, with natucalifte, is aterm given only 


Wosdward's Natural: Hifery.| 


be diftinguithed from the teffacecus ones, or, the tex* f 


that init which other men can no where by read 


TES 
How many tefamentary charities have been dec 

feated. by the negligence or fraud of executors 3 

bythe: fuppreffion of a will; the fuborration. of: 

witneffes,.or the corrupt fentence of a jude! 

f Attenburye 
TESTATE. adj. [teftatus, Lat.}) Haviag 
made a will. 

By the canon, law, the bifhop had the lawful? 
ditribution of the,goodsiof perfons dying refute and! 
inteftate.  ..4 4 Ay lifes. 

Testa Tor. A. firftefator;’ Latin; tiflito- 
teur, French: }'One who leaves awil: 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good= 

will which always therrefatcry bore him. = Heokere 

The fame is the cafevofi areflator giving alegacy 
by kindnefs, or by promife and common right. 

Ry Taylors 

LESTAT RIX, ana f. [Latin.} “Awomarn 
| .who leaves a will. 
Testen. adj. [from ‘te?.J Tried by 2. 

teft. wodi aims os rg 
| _ Not with fond thekels.of therteftedigold. § Saks 
TESTER, 2. f..[teffe, French, «a head's 
| this coin probably, being .dittiuguifhed 
by the head ftamped upon: ite} 
1. A fixpence. | 

Come.manage-me your (caliver: Hold. there i3 
a t fler for thee. Sbakefpeares Henry IN.. 

A crown gots for fixty pence, _a, dbillingy tox, 
twelveipence; and a refter for fixpences Loc kta 

Thofe whd bore bulwarks°on their Backs, 

And guarded nations from: attacks, Abed 

Now prattife ev'ry pliant.gefture, l 

Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry zefler. Sevif’s NEJE 

Young man, your days can/ne’eribe luny, 

In flow’r of age you perifh for afongs 

Plums and direétors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will’ club their z/s now-tostakethy life. “Popes 
2. Fhe cover ofja-bed. 
TE sTacbes nnf freficulus, Lat] Stone- 

Thana béaver, tò eicape the hunter, bites ofi 
his tefficlesor Rones is a tenet 'very ancient. 

Brown's Vulgar, Errourn. 

The more:certain fign from the pains reaching; ' 

tothe groing and tf icles. Wilmans Surgerye 
Tesririca tron. n. J- [tefificatio; bar. 
from refify.] ‘The act of witnefing: 

_ When ‘together we have all, received’ thofe,hea= * 

venlysmyfteries’ wherein. Chrift imparteth himfed& 

unto us, andi giveth Vifible refAfication of our bleffed: | 
communion with him, we thouldj in hatred off 
all herefies, factions, and-fchifms, declare openly: 
ourfelves united. Hooker- 

Im places, folemnly dedicated, fur» that» purpofe,, 
is a more dire fervice and fefificationof our ho-- 
mage to God. Souths 

Tesririca TOR. n. /. [from tefifcor, La 
tin: ] One who witneffes. , 


Te’sTirizr. m /.. [from tefify.] One who 
teftifies. 


To TESTIFY) ©: m. [reftificor, Lat.] To 
witnefs ; to prove; to give evidence. 
Jefus needed not that any thould reftify of mangy 
for he knew what! was‘in man. Fiön, Ws 2504 
One witnefs thall not tefify againft any, to caufe: ' 
bim to dice. i Numb. xxxv. 30 
Heaven and.ecarthi thall refify’ for us, “that you: 
put us ro death wrongtullys 1 Mat. ii. 47> 
Th* event was dire, 
As this place teftifies. Milton's\Paradife Loft. 
She appeals to their.clofets, to their books of de~ 
votion, to teflify what care fhe has taken to -feili ffi 
her children in a life ofifolid.piety and devotion. 
. Late. 
To Te’stiry. v. a. To witnefs pto give 
evidence of any point. 
We fpeak that we du know, and sefifpthat we 
have feen; ‘and ye receive nut. our witnels. 
Jobn, iiis Tte 
Te‘srity. adv. [from refy.] Fretfally. 5. 
peevithly ; morofcly. 
TESTINO'N DADe 


TET 


TesTimow istim /. [tefimonialy Fr. tefi- 
" mozium, Lat] “A writing nS by 
any one as an evidence for himfelf. 
Afpitable” people entertain all ‘the idle vagrant 
reports, andfend them out with paffports and teffi- 
mc viv/s, and will have them pafs for legit: mate. 
Government if the Tongue. 
Ie isupofliblestophaveduch trfimonia/s of divine 
authority. as may, be fufficient to.convince the more 
sealonable partot mapkind, and pray what ls want- 
ing ta.the teitimonies ot Jefus Chritt ? 
Burner's Theory of the Earth. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the bithop tetters 


millive or tefaxcaial, teftilying hinge nao A 


TESTIMONY. n. /. [tefimonium, Lat. } 
1.) Evidence given ; proof by witnefs. 

The proof of every thing muf be by the tefimony 

of fuch as the partics, prodyce. l Spenfer. 

It 1 bring you, fufbcient t<Pimony, my ten thou- 

“fand ducats are mine. Sbohepeate' Cymbeline. 

Evidence is faid to arife from teftimumy, when 

we depend upon the credit- and, relation of athers 

for the truth'or falfehocd of any thing TARIN. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if J gave 

not your lordship my te/fimony of being the beft 

huiband. Dryden. 

1 muftibear this seffimony to Orway’s memory, 

that the paffions are truly touched’ in'his Venice 

Preferveds Dryden. 


2: Publick’evidences. | 
We maintain theuniform ta/imony and tradition 
of the primitive church. White. 
By his prefcript a fanCtuary is framd; 
An ark3.and in the ark his sefimony 5 
The secords of his covenant. 
3. Open atteftation ; profeffion. 
Thou for the tefimony of truth haft bo-n 
Univerfal reproach: 


Milton. 


Milten. 


To Te’stisony. vg. To witnefs. A 


word not uled. 

Let chim be but refimonied in his own, bringings 
forth, and he thail appear a fcholar, a ftatefman, 
end a foldier. Shakefp-are. 

Te’sriness. ». /. [from tef], Morofe- 
nels ; peevifhne(s. 

Tifincs isa difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. 

Lecke. 
TesTu DINATED. adjy{ tefude,, Latin.) 
Roofed ; arched»; 
TESTU DI'N BOUS: adjw[tefudos Lat] Re- 
fembling the fhell of a tortoife. 
TESTY. ad. Latics Fr. tefturdo, Italian.} 
Fretful; peeviih ; npt to be angrys 
Lead'thefe tf rivals fo aftray, 
As one come not within auother’s way. Sbak:/p. 
Muf I ftand and crouch under your toy humour? 


Sbake/peares' 


King Pyrrhuseur'd his (pleneticx 
And te/ly courtiers with a kick. Hudibras. 
lo ali.chy humours, whether.grave or mellow, 

Thou ‘rt fuch a touchy, te/ly, pleafing fellow ; 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fplcen aboutithee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Addijon. 
Te’rcuy. adj. Froward ;»peevihh: a cor- 
ruption of se/y or touchy. 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 
- Shakefpeare’s Richard Wi. 
A: filly {choolboy, coming to fay my: leflon to 
the world, that peavith and fetchy master. Grant. 
TETEA-TETE. n.f.*French. Cheek by 
jowl. 

Long before the fyuire and dame 
Are tite d tête. 

Deludéd mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tére à téte ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Getibeavelta fitewhene'er you will. Swift's Mif. 


Te rHer.a. /. (See Tevoer.] A fring 


Prior. 


Te TRICOUS. 


Tester. mf. [ceten, Saxon.} A {cab ; 


TEX 


by which horfes are held from pafturing 
too wide. ' 


~s? ~~ > r* `~ 
THA 

Will bleis it, and approver dish arextho oo, 
r> ” CS io $, ~ SA ear re 
_. Some prime. articles’ of faith a , ee 
“in a literal or catechiftica) formo f ec » but are 
collected and concluded by argum 2 tion Out of 
fentences of fcripture, and by comparing of fandry 
texts with one another, | yp White. 
His mind he should fortify with fome few Lane 


Hamlet is young, 
And with s targer'tether he may walk s 
Than’ may be given you. Shakefprare. 
Fame and cenfure with atcthery N i 
By fate, are always link`d together. Swifts Mif. | 
Imagination has no limits ; but where it is con- 


: hich are home andi appofite to liis cafe. ' Sourbh 
fined, we find the fhortnefs of our rerba. Swift. w MEA Pete E L 
To Te THER. v. a. [from the noun.} ‘To Te'xtice. adj. (textilis, Latin.) Woven’; 
tie up | | capable of being woven., o hasa Pi 
g AEE The placing of the tangible parestin length or 
Rp TRAGONAL. adj. [rileayur@.] Four tranfverie, az in the warp and woof Dien 
quare. í 


- j _ «Bacon's Neturai Hiftery. 
The materials of them were Not fiom,any herb, 
as other fextiles, but from 2 ftone called amiantut. 


From the beginning of the difeafe, reckoning on 
unto the feventh day, the moon will be in a tetra- 
gonal or quadrate afpeat, that is, four figns re- 


Wilis. 
moved from that whercin the difeafe began; in "ry ETF aaa ee 
the fourtcenth day it will be in an oppolite. afpect, Te ate PEA ik: man.) A man 
and at'the end of the third fcptenary tetragonal reaay in quotation oF texts. wog 


Men's daily, occafions require; the doingaaf a 
thoufand rhings, which, it would puzzle the beft 
textman readily to bethink himfelf of afenteñce 
in the Bible, clear enough to fatisfy a fcrupulous 
confcience of the lawfulnefs or. Sander:n. 


TE XTRIN E. adj. [texirina, Lat. ] Relating 


again. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
TETRAPE TALOUS. adj, i, (riccacss and 
wita) Such, flowers as confi tt,of/four 
Yeaves round the ftyle: plants having a 
tetrapetalous flower conftitute a diftiné 


kind. Miller. | to weaving. pak Ty F 
All the tetrapetalous filiquofe plants are alkalef- It is a wonderful artifice, how newl!ly-hatched_ 
cent. Arbuthnot. 


maggots, not. the parent animal, becaufe the emits 
no web, nor hath any rextrine art, cauconvolve ithe 
Rubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it weaves 
from its/body.> i a) oi Dirkarz, 


Te xXTUARIST. } n. J. [textuaire, Fr. from 


Te’rrarcuH. 2. fi [tetrarcha, Lat. te- 
trarque, Fr. ailecexns. | A Roman go- 
vernor of the fourth part of a province. 

All the earth, 


Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries ¢ Ve xTua RY. Jj. text] One ready inthe 
People and nations pay them hourly ftipends. text of {cripture ; a’ divine well verfed 
Ben Fonfon. inferi he a ; > oa 
2 > pture.: © ee) l | 
TETRA RCHATE.) n. fi [rilecgyia.] A 


Taxtuary sad. [fronvrext. Jo 0) 
1. Contained inthe text.) % AE: 
He exteads the'exclufion unto twenty days, which. 

in the textuary fenfe is fully accomplithed inane. 
mt fhe) ea ue f Brown, 

2. Serving as a text ; autl.o.itative. | 

i] fee no, ground why his reafon should be tex 
twary to ours, or that God intended him an uni- 
vería] head fhip. ; x Glarvil's. 


Texture. x. f. (textus, Lat.] 

1. The act of weaving. tP . 

‘~ Skins, although a natural habit unto.all before 
the invention of texture, were fomething more unto 
Adam. , se ee 0+ Brown 

2. A.web;. a thing woven. 

Others, far in the graffy dale, 
Their humbic texture weave. | ‘Thom/on's Springe 

3- Manner of weaving with refpeé either 
to form or matter, ~ 
_ Under ftate of richett texture fpread. _ Bilton. 
A veil of richeft texture wrought the wears. “Pope. 

4. Difpoftion of the parts of bodies į com- 

i bination of parts. 

it Spirit s= i 

} Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than Can the fluid air. Milton. 

»  Whilesthe particles continue entire, they may 

- compofe bodies of the fame nature and texture now, 
with water and ¢arth compofed of entire particles 

sin the beginning. nee Newton. 

Tuan. adv. (Sanne, ee particle 

| placed in-comparifon after the compara- ` 
tive adjective or adverb, noting a lefs “ 

| degree of the quality compared in the 

| word that follows shan: as, Monarchy 

is better. than anarchy. The hawk flies 
more fwifily than the pigeon. 


Were we not better to fail once with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched and difhonour'd breath ? 
"Bea Fonfane 
More trueidelight.in,that fmall ground, — 
Than in pofleffing all the earth wasefounds, Danie! 
1 never met witha more unhappy conjunGure of 
affairs, than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate ear], 
- King Charles, 
J love 


TE'TRARCHY. Roman’ government 
ofa fourth part of a province. 
Terra’sTick.n. fe [rileassyos.} An epi- 
gram or ftanza of four verfes. i 
The retreflick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe 
to the length of four lines, which would have been 
more Clofely confined in the couplet. ° Pope. 
Te’rricaL. ) adj. (tetricus, Latin; te-' 
trique, Fr.) Froward ; 


perverfe ; four. _ 
In this the ¢etrical baffa finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solymaa. 
Krolles's Hiftury of the) Turks. 


a fcurf; a ringworm. 
A moft inftant retter bark'd about, 
Mott lazar like, with vile and loathfome cruft; 
All my fmooth body. Shakefpeare’s Harilet. 

A feubby setter on their pelts will Rick. Dryden. 

Tew. x. f. [towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] 

1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 

2. An iron chain. 

To Tew. v. a. [vapian, Sax.] To work; 
to beat fo asso foften: of leather we 
fay to taw: 

Te'wer. n f: (tuyawor tuyal, French.] 

In the back of the forge, againft the fire-place, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a:taper pipe®in it 
about five inches:Jong, called a seqwel, or tesvel iron, 
which comes through the back of the forge; into | 
this rčwel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 

JoTe'wraw. w a. [formed from tew by 
reduplication. } To beat; to break. 

Fhe method and way of watesing, pilling, 
breaking, and tewtawirg of hemp and flax, is a 
particular bufinefs. Mortimer. 

Text. n. f. [rexte, Fr. textus, Lat.) 

1. That on which a comment is written. 

We expc& your next 
Should be no comment but a texts 
To tell how modern beafts are vext. 

2. A fentence of {cripture. 

In religion 
What errour; but fome fober brow 


Waller. 


THA 


I love you for nothing more tian for the juĝ 
efteeny you'have for all the fons of Adam. Stift. 
THANE. n. /. [Sexn, Saxon.} An old title p 
of honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. 
By Sinel’s death I: know I'm rbane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the rbane of Cawdor lives. 
l - _  Sbakefpcare. 
To THANK. Ua. (Sancian, Saxon; danc- 
ken, Dutch; ¢banken, German. ] 
1. To return acknowledzmeats for any fa- 
vour or kindnefs. 
~The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought, 
-He would have well [come this place, ‘and: grac’d 
‘The thankingsof aking. Skhakefpeare’s Cy mbeline. 
For your ftubborn anfwer 
‘The king ball know it, and, no doubt, rhank you. } 
. Shakefpcare. 
We thank God aiways for Yous 2 The. i. 3. 
He was fo true a father of his country, , 
To fkank me for defending ev'n his foes, — 
Becaufe they were his fubje&s. Dryd. Span Fricr. 
z. It is ufed often in a contrary or ironi- 
cal fenfe. I 
l Hil fare our anceftor impure! | 
For this we may thank Adam. Miltcn 
Weigh the darger with the doubtful blifs, 
And thank yourtfelf, if aught theald fal! amifs. 
Dryden. 
That Portugal hath yet no moré than‘a fulpen- 
fon of arms, they may fthaxk themfelves, becaufle 
i they came fo late into the treaty ; and, that they 
came fo late, they may thank the Whigs, whof- 
falfe reprefentations they believed. Saifi 
THank..)#.f [Sancar, Saxon 5 dancke, 
THanks. § Dut.) Acknowledgment paid 
for favour or kindnefs; expreffion of 
gratitude. ` Yéanks is commonly nfed of 
verbal acknowledgment; praritude of real 
repayment. It is feldomufed in the fin- 
THET 
ular. ; 
The pooreft {ervice is repaid with shanks. § bak. 
Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. ~ * 
—T banks, good Egeus, what "s the news?) ‘Shok. 
The fonl faith, 1 have no thank for all my gcod 
deed ; and they chateat my bread fpeak evil of me. 
i > y Eccius. XX. a6. 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prg- 
fence of them all. A AE, AXN. 3,5. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the Vidt ory. 
ra % 1 Corintbianss xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never. mean tp deal 
eff:Gually in them; bot they wi vies Pea, fe: 
take a reward. à ; ~~ Baccs. 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe  ; | 
Immortal shanks. > oo Milton. 
THANKFUL. adj. [Sanerul, Saxon] Full 
of gratitude; ready to acknowledge 
good received. feat Pv RA 
A thankful remembrance of his death. 
L, emmon Prayer. 
Be rtbantful unto bin. and blefs his name. i 
i t Pj: 4. 
difterence js 
ood; for it maketh.the perfons preterred more. 
(hanbful, and the ret more officivus. Bacon's Ef. 
l Live, thou great encourager of arts; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. -` Dryden. 
THANKFULLY. addy, {from thaak/ul.). 
. With lively and grateful fenfe of-gcod 

received. siete ba) tarde | 
Here is better than the open air; tzke it thark- 


fully y Shghepear. 
FY have tivas tae eat filly Me KA gi 
Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft.) 
) EE i Dryden ll 
Oat of gold, how to draw as many NRE fu b- 
ftances as I can feparate trom vitriol, £ thal! very 
thankfully learn. ee * h. 
THA NKFULNeESS. 2, fi [from tbankfyl.]) 
Gratitude ; lively fenfe or ready acknow- 

ledgment of good reccived. 
VoL. IT. : 


- 


In favour, to ufe men with much 


- yur 


THA 


He fearcely would give me thanks for what I 
had done, for fear that rharkfulnefs might have an 
introdu@tion of reward. Sidncy. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter? 
—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 
——Sweet prince, you learn me noble thark/a/nefs. 

Shakefpeures 

The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being 

ended, retire with all thanbfulnefs of heart, for hav- 
Ling been, admitted to that heavenly feaft. Tay/sr. 
Thankfulnefs,and Jutmiifion make us happy. 
Li Eftrazge. 
THa NKLESS. adj. [from shank. ] 
1. Unchankful ; ongrateful ; making no ac: 
knowledzment. , 
Left fo great good as he for her had wrought, 
"Should die unknown, and buried be in thank/c/s 
thought. "  Spenfer 
That fhe may feel 
How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 
To havea thankies child. Stakefpeare’s King Lear. 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply'd 

Whatia whole rLantie/s land to his 'deny’d. Pope. 
2t Not deferving, or not likely’ to gain 
thanks. °° ^ l a 

The contracting and extending the lines and 
fenfe of others, if the firft authors might tpeak for 
theinfelvesy;,would appear a thawhlefs ofice, Hoton. 

Wage ftilt their wars, 
And. bringihomeion thy breait more tbånklefs 
i fcars. l Crafbcrv. 
THA NKLEssness. 2. Ai [from thankies. } 
Ingratitude; failure to acknowledge 
good received. 
Not.t’ have written then, feems litde lefs 
Than worft of civil vices, rhunkleffne/s. Donne. 


THAN KOURRER IN Ova. /s [thankand ofer- 


--. 


ding. ) Offering paidin acknowledgment | 4, Such as. 


of mercysos `. 

A thoufand rhankefferings are due to that pro- 
vidence which has delivered our nation, from, thefe 
abfurd -nigustties. ela J wen Wares 

Taankscrvine. 2./ [thanks and give.) 
“Celebration, of mercy. 
Thefe facred .hymns Chrittianity hath péeuliar 
sto itfelf, the other being fongs too ofppraif and 
_ thankjgiving, wherewith as we ferve God, fo the 
Jews l'kewife. i "Hooker 
TT Of old there were fohgs of praife and [hante ivin 
‘unto God. 7 ~ Nebemiab, xii. 46. 
“We thould acknowledge our obligations to God 
forthe many favours ‘we recelvey by continuà! 
praifes "and rhank/givings, T > Ta Tot fon. 

The common practice of'a)l Chriftian churchds 
and {tates in appointing and keeping days Øf public 
teank{geeang and hamili:tion, is argumeénttufficient 
to prove, that inysht *couimen fenfe of Chriftians 
it is not forbidden pipire: Nelfon. 

THA NkwOR THY adj. [thank and avor, 
thy.| Deferving gratitude 5. meritorious. 
< Thisis rbankwerrby, it a man endure grief. 

k ià r Pehi. 1g. 

wifitove be compell’d and cannot chufe, 
How van it gratefuborthankwortby prove? Davies. 

Tu arm. vn. ofA [Seapm, Saxon ; > darm, 
Dutch ethesguts)e Inteflines twifted for 
feveratafes.' mn o = 

Tart. pronoun. [rhata, Gothick’; Sze, 


, 


Saxon ; dur, Dutch.) 


I. Not this, butthe other. . . + . 


? 
He wins me by that means I told you. Sbake/. 
S1 Otavi? aot only that, © | 
iT bat were exculable; thar andthoufands more. 
Of fembfable import, But he hath wag"d., 
New wars again Pompey « ; 


The finner makes an aberration from the fcope 

or mark sharia fee Wifore Hin” Perkint. 
Youll rut thetime ~” ' Í 

iT bat clogs mewith this anfwer, "SAG, Macbeth. 
« Nothing they“butduit dan how, “~ f 
Oubones sberthatten'to’ vt io? 


wars againit Pompeye. Shake/peare. 
2. Which; relatitig toan antecedent thing. f 


Cauley . T 


When there is no foch evident eertainty ae a 
take away all kind of doubting ; in fuch»cafes, 


a judgment that is equal and impartial muft incline 
to the greater probabilities, Wilkins. 


3. Who; relating to.an antecedent perlon, 
Saints rbag taught and led the way to heaven. 
Tickel. 
4-, It fometimes ferves to fave the repeti- 
tion of a’word or words foregoing. 
Ill know your bufinefs, rbat F wil. 
Shakefpeare's Henry We 
They faid, What is ebat tous? fee thou to thata 
¥ Matthew. 
‘Yerdefraud, and fbar your brethren. ‘y Cor.vi. 8. 
Yet for all rharry when they be in the land of 
their enemies I will not caft them away. 
Leviticuss aivi. 44. 
We mutt diret our prayers to, right ends j and 
that either in refpect of the prayer itfeif, or the 
things we pray for. Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant 
T£at way at leaft proud Nabas to prevent. Ce2wleye 
This runick fubjeé will occur upca ebat of 
poctry. A Tempe 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry, proceeds 
not fo.much from the idea of a country life iticlf, 
as from that of its tranquillity. Pope. 
5. Oppofed to this, as the other to one. 
Tbis is not fairs nor profitable:rbat; 
Nor ¢' other queftion proper for débate. - 
l ; Dryden's Perfizs, 
6. When this and s£atyrelatesto foregoing 
words, this 38 vreferred like: breor cecy 
to the latter, and 4af like ile Or'cela’ to 
the former. kw Y 
{n this fcale gold, in t” other fame does Tiest 
The weight of that mounts rbis fo high, Corley 
§ By religion ia meant 2 living..up: tothefe prin- 
| ciples, raz is, to act conformably to our bett rea 
fon, ‘and to live as becomes thofe who believe’s 
God and 2*future Rite.  Tillotfon. 
8. That'Which ;' what. l 
=r sif I think the meat wants tbat Ihave, 
--— Balinge... Sbakgpeare's Comedy of Erromrs. 
o 4 y y e : 
g. The thing. 
The Nazarite hath vowed, befides rbat that his 
hand fhall get. Numbersy Vi. ate 
He made that art which was a rage. — Ceavieye 
ro. The thing which then was. 
, Secure proud Nabas flept, - 
And dreamfty,vain man, of that day's barb‘rous 
fpdrte a a Cowley. 
ty By way of eminence. | 
Thia isebat Jonathan, the joy.and grace, 
That Jonathan, in whom does. mixt:remain 
All that fond. mothers with. Corvleye 
Hence dove shiméelf, thattyrant of my days. 
wre Cowley. 
12. In THat. Becaufe; in conféquence 
of. Py Bi 
Things are preached not in thar they are,taught, 
. but in that they are publifhed. Hooker. 
THAT. conjundion. a 
1. Becaufe. 
It .igsnot thar Tlove you lefs 
Than when before your fect I lays 
Buteto prevent tbe fad increafe 
OF hopelefs love, I keeo- aways. Ballers 
Fargive meifhat thus your patience Wrong.” 
‘4 f Cowle e 
2. Noting a confpqognce, .. > 
That he fhould dare to do me thisdifgrace ! 
Is fool or coward writ upoasmy face ? Dryden, 
The cuftom and familiarity of thefe tongues do- 
_ fometimes'fo far influence the expreffions in thefe- 
epiftles, thar one may obferve tha force of the He- 
brew conjugations. Locke. 
3. Noting indication. À diy? 
yd We aniweredy baz we held it fo agreeable, as 
we both forgot dangers paft and fears.to come, that 
Oo wa 


“Tora 
E owt thought eo hour fpent with himowas. worth 
‘ears Of our former life. Bacon's Nitu Alanti 
Fr thé mid of this darknefs they faw fo much 
fight, as to believe réar when they. dicd they, went 
-aninediately ito the tars. Heylyn. 
w> D hate thewed beforese/ar a mare 'pofhibliity co 
the contrary’can by sro means hindet a thing from 
being highly credible Wilkins. 
4. Noting-a'final ed. 
j Treat'it kindly; Lar it may 
With at leaf with\us to ftays Calos 
THATCH. nif. (Vace, Saxon, fraw, Skin- 
ner, from Sac, a roof; in Ilandickj thak, 
Mr. Lye.) -Straw taid upon thetop of 
a houfe co keep out the weather. 
Hard by aftye, beneath a roof of atch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her carly days 
»  Bakkets of fith ac Billingfgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyfer, mackrel, fprat, or plaife. 
| Pept, 
A plough-bsy, who has fever feen any thing but 
--thatchedhoufes, naturailyimapines*that bared be- 
fongs to the very nature of a houfe. Watts. 
Thea came sofy Health from her cottage af 
shat, i i $3 , 
Where neverpbyfician had lifted thelatch. "Smart. 
Yo Twarcu. v. 2. [Saccian, Saxon] To 
‘cover as with traw. 1 Sat 
Make falfe hair, and shared 
Your poor thin rov with burthens of the dead. 
; Sbabefpcare. 


Mofs groweth ‘chiefly upon ridges of hoofes tile } 


or thatched. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
a hen Rome wag poor, and there you might be- 
0 

The palace thatch’d with fraw.. 
Sannets or elegies to Chloris 
- Might raife a houfe above tworftories : -` 

A lyrick ode would flatej.a catch AT 

Would tile, an,epigramwould' thatch. S- Swift. 


Faatcuer. n. f. [fromirbateb.} ‘One 
whofe trade is to cover houfes.wita ftraw. 
-= You merit new employments daily ; 


Our rbatcber, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. . SwA. | 


Afh is ‘univerfal timbers it ferves the foldier, 
*fearnan, carptnter, rbarcber, and hufbandman. 
“Fr? 


ie Mortimer. 


TolTHaw. v. n. [Sapan Saxon’; degen, 
~Dutch.} pe te at 

x. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 
“melt. 


Wheii'thy felted maid a ew 
* His fetter at thy pillow hath laids 


If thou begin'ft,to rbaw for this, 
May my namertep in. * >. 19 ` 
“© M Teondirm land i 
Thaws not, bur gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile; all elfe deep fnow and ice. Mil. 
Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen 
the liquor a fecond time, we could’ not difcern any 
thing. oe . we pOT e 
O Solitude ! romantick maids 

Whether, by nodding tow'rs you tread, 

-Or climb the Andes’ clifted'fide, 

“Or by the Nile’s coy fource abide, 
Or, ftarting from.a half year’é fleepy 4° i 
From Hecla view the thawing deepy sl ! 
Or Tadmor's marble, wuilesiiurveys 
Or in yon ropfels cluittenplay.y) sen 
Thee, tond nysoph! again, I.woo, 
And again thy feps pushes 


’ ` 
i Donne. 


| yGrainger. 
2. 


To semit. the cold: which shad ‘caufed. 
froft. W sé. 

Jo Tu Aw. v. d. 'To'melt what was con- 
gealed. ae Se eee 


M Bring mè the fairef creature northward Gorn, 
Where Phebus” fire fearce shaw the ificles: 
Think not that Cæfar bears fuch-rebel blood, | 
That will be rbasy'd from the true quality 
Wich that which melteth fools,” ” 
b A > Sbakefpeare’s Julus Cefar. 


Tue, article. [de, Dutch.) -~ 
»t. The article noting a particular thing. 


ro Dryden.) 


Boyle. 


AY ba kefi fearg 4 


‘THE 


n i t Myloveis shady. i ' 
Which, Tike a waxen image "gaint a fire, a 
Bears no intpreffion of the thing it wase Shake'p. 
i Shelean unlock 


Milt ore 
Burnith'd fteel, that caft a glare 
From far, and seem'd to thaw. the fréczing air. 
: Dryden. 
Her icy heart is that'd. Granville. 


Tuaw. 2. foffrom the verb. ] 


ty Liquefaction of any thing congealed, . : 


A’ man of my' kidney, that'am as tubjeat 
heat as butter ; a man- of continual ditolttin and 
tbatu. qA 
Hardens bia tubboray heart, but ttiliesice 

„More harden'd atter rbaqw. | 
2. Warmth fuch.as liquifies:congelation. ' 
I was; the prince’s,jeftcr, and duller than a great 
thaw. | ‘Shakefpeare's MuchradowbeutiNothings 

, «That cold country, where difcourfe doth freeze 

in the air all,winter, and may be heard in the next 

fummer, or at a greatrbatu pp iikins s Math. Mag. 
When harp frofts had long conitrain'd.the earth, 
A kindly shaw unlocks it with cold rain, 


Firft the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 


Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt + 
He only liv’dbuc till he was a man; 
The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd, 
In rb? unfhrinking ftation where be fougit, 
But like aman he dy'd,. Sbake/p:are's Macbeth. 


could not chufe’ but fay, thuat he had ‘the queen's 

promife. ye Clarendon. 
Unhappy fave, and pupil toa bell, = * i 

Unhappy till cbe laft, tbe, kind releasing knell. 


L'il march the mufes, Hannibals 
Tbe fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; ) 
Above rhe tare lec.thy bold’ mufisk found, 
‘Thy humble neft build on the ground. - Cosuley. 
>" [be fruit ~ < 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into tbe world. so" Milton. 
| (Nightethades'rbe groves, and all in filence lic, 
‘All but rbe mournful Philocnel and I ope. 
2. Before ’a vowel is commonly cut off in 
EE cin + patel hdedloedd nahid 
-se Wig had 1b* efpecial engines.been.to.reary. -| 
His fortunes up into the ftatethey were. à Dania. 
~ . ‘Tb. adorning: thee with fo much arty -` 
As but a barb‘rous fkillis apo 
"Tis like the. pois'ning of a dart, 
Too'apt before to kills © * 
_3-,Sometimes, be iscut of. 
In this scale gold, in*eother fame doesilie. 
t Tale? = Coavley. 
4. It'is" ufed by way of confequential re- 
ference. LIAS Mahi 
Tbe longer fin.bath kept, pofleffion/of the heart, 


5-4 the following paflage she is wfed ac- 
_, wording tothe, French idiom.» 1) 


Alps are commonweaiths, fo it is a conftitution 
the mot adapted: of any-to, the poverty.of thefe 
countries. Tah S 
THE A’TRAL.ady. (theatral, 
Lat.] . Belonging to.a.theatre. 


Lary’ 


" . e ai sepe T, 
1. A place in which fhews are exhibited ; 
a playhoafe. by iathi tosele eat | 
This wife and univerfal cbeatre. § 6 6 
Prefents. more, woful pageants than the fcene 
Wherein we play. $ 


pillar, they found themselves: all bound, ‘yet fo as 


26 


The clafping charm, and recw the numbing. fpell. | 


Shukefpeares | 
Milton. $ 


He put him in mind of tbe long pretence he had | 
to be groom of soe bed-chamber, for. tbe which hef 


if 


tie harder it will be to drive itiouts.. Duty,of Man. | 


As all the confiderable governments among the | 


Aang dee | 
Fr. theasralis, | 


THe’ ater Ejn. S s prheatres qaom Theatrum, 


À Sbakejpeares As you hke ite 
When the boats came within Baty Járda of the 


THE 
fo pasathr yall ood, ay irp 


lighte 9 n ep Daron, 
sp eater 


they ailght,go-abour 
theatre bcholding this 
A place rifing 
Jike a théatre.. ; niet 
Shade above fiade, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelie& view. > s43 s 9 Ailton. 
‘dn the midtt of this fair vallev tuod t . 9 
A native theatres, which, rifing low, -siy 5 
By juft, degrees.o'erlook'd the ground belows Dry. 
No sheatres-of oaks.around him rife, i 
Whofe rvots.earth’s centre touch, whofe hcads.the 
taa skies» elite ay d- eitia 
THEATRICAL. padja [theatrum Latin. } 
“‘Purateicx. S Scenick; duiting, a 
theatre; pértaining toa theatre: 

_ Theatrical forms tickle hard for the prize of te- 
ligion : ‘a diftorted countegance is made the mack 
of an upright heart. _ Decay of Piety. 
Load fomé vain church with old rbewtrick ftate, 
Turn arca of triumph to a garden gate. Poe. 

Tugi TRICALLY.adv. [from theatrical. ] 
| œin a manner {uiting the flage. . å 
tw : Dauntlefs hertook, her getuze proud, . 5 

Her voice theatrically loud. Pots 

Taere, the oblique fingular of sheu.. » 
Poet and faint, ta thee alone were giv'n bs 
The two mof facred.names-of earth and heay'n. 


Coeuleys 
Tuert. 2. f. [from thief) 

re. The a@t of ftealing, > * is 
Theft is 'an unlawful telonious’ taking away of 
another man's gouds againft the owner's know. 
ledge-or will. “ BPO ‘'Coweih 
His thefts were too open 3 his filchingwas like 

an undkiitul Ginger, he-kept not times, => | 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Their nurfe Luriphile, ~~ 
‘Whom for the theft I wedded, ftole thefe children. 
TH *  Shakefpeares 
“Deceit in trade, a fecrettoeft : extortion; an ims 


6 sit 


pudent rb:-/t. 3 pyi. 
H The rbefts upon the public can be looked into 
| “and punifhed. ` oo AO Denant. 


2. The thing ftolen. t 
Bike ‘i the ibeft be certainly found in jus hand alive, 
whether ox, afs, or thcep, he fhall reftore double. 

E i tee à n Excdus, Xii. de 
Terr. pronoun. (Seopa, of them, Saxon. } 
}1. Co them: the pronoun pofletive, ‘from 
they. . SUL Jan J 


__The round world fhauld have hook 
Lions into Civil treets, and citizens tuto rbeir dens. 
oe ee l "i , Shakefpeare. 
= For the Itallans, Dante had begun ta file rbeir 
language In'verfe’before Batcace, who likewife re- 
ceived no little help from his.matfter Petrarch but 
ithe rerormationiot tciz profs was wholly owing to 
»Boccace. «i oo sbh i Dryden. 
a Theirs is ufed-when any'thing:comessin 
contruction? betweenthe poffeffive’ and 

fabttantiver 5>. oat 

Welycy we always hawe in our power to beftow, 
“and they ‘never in sBeirs'to refufe. ` Hocker. 
E They gave the fame names to thelr own idole 
which the Pgyptlany did to rbeirs, =” Rakigb. 

SA T he penalty to thy tranfgreffion due,” = > 

And-due to sbeirs, which out of thine will grow. 
i tod flobts ated bere ate onstey ToT D liten, 


, 
i 


| 


| 
i 


~woNothing’but theidame'of zca! appéars 
*Twixt our, bet ations andthe work of theirs. 
f pa { en yis Li Dihkam, 
È l ou l CS, a ! i 
: EAA e) tr 2 t PRAAG Ro $ : Ë Pob 
The fault.ia more rbeir Janguage’s than rbeirs. 

R IG 4 L¢ sy $a Si $) _Rofeammen. 
“Which eftablifhed law of rbcirs feems too friet 
at fish, becapie it excludes all fecret intrigues. 

Peay 7 Dryden. 
| ~ And, reading, with like theirs our fate and same. 


Fuge) the obliqué of rhéy. 9" w 
“The materials of them were got from any herb. 
ch ilinsa 


ss Magi’) fa 
„l JOTHEMBE. 


THE 


Free. nifi [theme, Fr. from Siga.) 
1. A fabje& on which one fpeaks or writes. 
Every obje€t of our idea is called a theme, whe- 


ther it be a being or not being. Watts. 
Two truths are told, i 

As happy prologues to the fwelling a 

Of the imperial rbeme. Makefpeare’s Macbeth. 


When a foldież was the rheme, my name 
Was not far off. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
O! could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without’rage, without o’erflowing full. 
Denbam. 
Whatever near Eurota’s happy ftream, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's rbeme. 


Rofeommon. | 


Though Tyber's itreams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus {wells with tides of gold ; 
From heav’n itfelf, though feven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harveits on-a hundred realms beftows ; 
Thefe now no more thal! be the mufe’s themes, 
Lott in my: fame, asin the fea their ftreams. Pope. 

2. A Mhort diflertation written by boys on 
any topick. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compofe 
themes, verles, and orations. Milton, 


3. The original word whence others are 


derived. 

Let {cholars daily reduce the words to their ori- 
ginal or theme, to the firit cafe of nouns, or firft 
tenfe of verbs. Watts. 

THEMSELVES. n. f [See Trey and 
SeuF.] 
1. Thefe very perons: in this fenfe it is 


nominative. 
Whatloever evil befalleth in that, shem/e/ves have 
made themfelves worthy to fuffer it. Hooker. 
2. The oblique cafe of shey and /e/ves., 
They open to themfelves at length the waye- Milt. 
Such things as inzbem/clves are equally true and 
certain, may not yet bz capable of the farne kind or 
degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins. 
Waken children out of fleep with a low call, and 
give them kind ufage till they come perfectly to 
‘themfelves. . Locke. 
Tuen. adv. (than, Gothick ; San, Saxon’; 
dan, Dutch. } 
1. At that time. 


The then bithop of London, Dr. Laud,-attended | 


on his majefty throughout that, whole journey, | 
l Clarendon. 
Thee, then a boy, with my arms laid. Dryden. 
2. Afterwards ; immediately. afterwards ; 
foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cot off from ‘the*roots in winter, 
and then the earth be trodden down hard, the roots 
wi'l become very bigin fummer. “Bacon's Nat. ‘Hif 

3- In, that cafe ;,in:confeqnence. 

It God’s immediate {peaking and writing argu- 
eth precepts, thus fpoken or written,,to be perpe- 
tually moral ; then his not writing. of precepts: ar- 
gueth them to be temporary. ; ys W bite. 

Had not men been: fated to be blind, 
“Then had our lances. pierc'd the .treach'rous wood. 
ETENN ewh og pu Dryden. 

Had fate fo pleas'd I had been eldeft born, 

And rhen without a crime the crown. hadjworn. 
itala fied Dryden. 

If all this be fo, rben man has’a natural freedom. 

i suc È s Locke. 
4. Therefore ; for this reafon. 

Whiles shen the apoftle mover us to unity, and 
moves us alfo to an endeavour to it, he beftows 
upon. us as well” a difcovery, as an -exhortation, 
fhewing us not only, theends»butpalfo.tbe means. 

Holyday. 
Sonat ood g» Af. thenshis providence 
Out of our evil feek to-bring forth good. Milton. 
Now then be all thy, weighty caressaivayy, 
‘Thy jcaloofies aod fears; and, while you. may, 
Tovpeace and foft repofe give all the day. Dryden. 


ewe = 


THE 


5. At another time: as zow and then, at 


one time and other., Ta 
* Now haves with level wing the deep, then foars. 
, > . Milron. 
One while the matter: is not aware of what is 
done, and then in other cafes. it may fall out to be 
his own. ct pagi oo a LD Efrange. 
6.. That time: it has here the effect of a 
noun. i> 
Tilltben who knew 


The force of thofe dire arms? Milton. 


‘TuEnce. adv. (contracted, according to 


Minfhew, from there bence.] 
1. From that place. 

Faft by the oracle of God; T thence 
Tavoke thy aid. Milton. 

Surat he took, and thence'preventing fame,’ 

By quick and painful marches:thither cames Dryd. 
2. From that time. 
There fhall be no more thence an infant of days. 
Ifaiab, txv. 
3. For that ‘reafon: | 

Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 

Ufelcfs, and rhenc? ridiculous, about him. 
Milton's Agoniffes. 
4. From thence is a barbarous’ expreflion, 
thence implying the fame ; yet it wants 
not good authorities. 
From thence; trom him, whofe daughter 
H's tears prociaim’d his parting with her; rbence 
We have crofs’d. Shake/peare. 
There plant eyes, all mift from thence 
Purge and difperfe. Milton. 
THE NCEFORTH. adv. [thence and forth.) 
1. From that time. i 

Tbenceforth this land, wastributary made - 

T* ambitious Rome. ` Spenfer. 

They shall be placed‘in Leinfter, and have land 
given them to live upon, in.fuch fortas fhall ve- 
come good fubjećts; to labour thenceforth for their 
living. Speajer on Ireland. 

Wrath thall be fo more 
Thenceforth, butin thy prefence joy entire. Milton. 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corrup- 
tion, though it has crept into books 
where it ought not to be found. 
cn , Avert 
, His, holy. eyes 5 refolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. ~ Milt. 

Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-evident 
truths upon their being propofed ; but whofoever 
does* fo, finds in himfelf that he then begins to 
know a propofition which he knew not before, and 
which from thenceforth he never queftions.  Lccke. 

THENCEFORWARD, adv. [thence and 
forward.) On,from that time. 

Whea,he comes to,the Lord's table, every com- 
mun:cant profefies to repent, and promifes to lead 
a new life sbenceforavard, Kettlewell. 

THEO'CRACY. n. /. [theocratie Frvgie- 
and x¢aréw.} > Government immediately 
fuperintended by God. 

The'chara€ters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly 
juftice, peaces) and divine prefénce or condud, 
whichvis called theocracy. 

Burnet’s Theory-of the Earth. 

THEOCRA’TICAL. adj. [rheocrarigue, Fr. 

from theocracy.] Relating’to a govern- 
ment adminiftered’by God. 


The government is’ neither human nor angeli- 

cal, but peculiarly sbeccratical. 
Burnct's Theory of the Earth. 
THEO DOLITE. zef A mathematical in 
ftrument for taking heights. and» dif- 

tances. 

THeo conven. A [theoconie, Fr. "Yiyi 
na.) Fhe generation of the gods. 
Bailey. 


THE 


THEOLoGER. Dx. A [theologien; Fr. shes 


THEOLO’GIAN. | ogus, Lat.].A divine; 
a profeffor of divinity. 
Some theologians defile places ere€ted only,for re- 
ligion by defending ‘oppreffions. Haywarge 
They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 
The angel, nor in mift, the common slots 
Of theologians, but witht kcen difpatch » 
Of real hunger. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


THEOLOGICAL. adj. [theologique, Fri thee 
ologia, Lat.} Relating to the {cience of 
divinity. 

Although ,fome pens haye-only fymbolized' the 
fame from.the myftery of its colours, yet aethere 
other affections might admit of ¢bcologicalaliu- 
fions. / Briwn. 

They generally are extracts of theclogical and 
moral fentences, drawn from’ ecclefidttical and 
other authors. Swifts, 

THEOLO’GICALLY.| adv. [from theologi- 
cal.) According’ ‘to: the principles’ of 
theology. oe | 

THeoLocisr.} x. /. [rheologus, Lat.] A 

THE OLOGUE. f divine; ane {udious‘in 
the {cience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are rBeologues, 
friars, and {chool-men, call all temporal bufinefs, 
of wars, embaffages, fhirrery, which is under fbe- 
riffries. ° * Bacon's Effa: e 

A thedlogue more by need than genial bent 5 
Int’reft'in all his a€tions was difcern’d.. Drydens 

It is no mote an order, according torpopifh the~ 
ologifts, than the prima tonfuta, they allowing only 
feven ccclefiaftical rheologifts.  Ayliffe’s Pavergom 

THEOLOGY. 20 fo [theolugies: Fre Secace 
ya. } Divinity. , ost 

The whole dritt of the feripture of God, what 
isit but only to teach’ rbeclogy P + Theclogy, what 
ig it but the fcience of things divine? Hocker 

She was moft dear to the king in regard of,her 
knowledge in languages, in theology, and. in philo- 


fopby. Hayward. 
The oldeft writers of rbeolog y were of this. minde 
Tillotfine 


THEOMACHIST. n. f. He who fights 
againft the gods...o4 ,, Baileys 
THEO'MACHY. x. /. [Se and inaya.) 
The fight. again the gods by the pi- 
ants. | Bailey. 
THEO RBO. 2. S. [torba Italians ne 
Fr.] A large lute for playinga thorough 
bafs, ufed by’thevItalians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a fong, 
And a well-tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to'eafe the pain 
His tugg’d'ears'fuffer’d, with a ftrain. Butler. 


‘THEOREM. #./. [theoreme, Fr. Sewenuae} 


A; pofition laid down as an acknow- 
ledged truth. | l 
Having found this the head thearest of ‘all their 
difcourfes, who plead for the change of ecclefiatt!- 
cal government in England, we hold it ‘neceffary 
that the proofs thereof be weighed. Hookers 
The chief points of morality are no lefs demon- 
ftrable than ‘mathematicks ‘nor'is the fubtilty 
greater in moral theorems than in mathematical. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Many obfervations'go to the making up of one 
» theorem, which; like/oaks'fit for durable’ buildings, 
muft be of many years. growth. Graunte 
Here are. three theorems, that from thence we 
may draw fome conclufions. Dryden's Dufr/fnoy. 


THEOREMA TAC AL, (tadji [from thearem.] 
THEOREMA TICK, Compried in the- 
"PeRoRE MICK. orems; confifting 
in ‘theoréms. tat | 
Theoremick truth, or that which lies in fhe ton- 
ceptions we hare of things, Is negative dF pifitive. 


Grew. 
062 Turor: 


TIAE 


PURORE TICAL: eC ftheoretique, Fr. 
"‘PHLORE' TICE. from Staigatines.] 
"THEO RLCAL, (theorique, Fr. 


al), 

I'n f°ORICK: { from, Jiasi] 

“Gfeculatives. depending on theory or 

peculation ; not practical. 

LSPT = GHO When he (peaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is tilly 
And the mwe wonderdurkcth in men's ears, 
To fteal his fweetiand honied fententrss 
Sothatithe akt andipractick patofiife 
Mutt be the mitkreis tathisithcérigues Sbakefpesre. 
"i The rbeorical: parti of the inguiryibeing iater- 
woven with the hiftorigalconjeftares, the philofo- 
phy of colours ‘will be promoted by indifputable 
experiments. 


{peculation y termination in theory, or | 


~Bothing ‘yet*complete. | 
n JO «' Byrnevs Torry fle Earth 


AE = as [from ¢heoretick. Ji 
Rigen 44 dY. a 
ae RPCAL- D aahon] 


È { ; | 
ws Speculativelys not practically. 
Tue‘orrcx. w: f[from the adjective. ] 

Speculation, not practice. ! 

_, “a “Phe bogkith theorick, 
“Wherein che’toga'd ‘confals ‘can propale ) 
£ Asymaiteriy as hegomeeripratde without praGtice | 
AgUs. ali bia foldiertbip. Shake/peare’s, Orbello. 
THEO RIST. a, J, -[ fromprbeory. | A fpe- 

culatift; óne given to fpeculation. 

The greaten therriff? Nave ‘given the preference 
to fuch a government as that.which obtains in) 
this kingd@m: ; “1079 | GIST POM SSL Addijon. 

THEORY: ' ne fe f theorie, ` Fr: ioga. | 
“= Specolation ; not practice; fcheme ;, 
+ plan or fyitem’ yet fubfifting only.in the! 
i mind, ir ` i igi sgo J am S i i 
It they chad.‘ been .themfelves ito: execute their’ 
srawaltbeeryin, this, church, they would have feen, 
being nearer, a? Hocker. 
"In making gold, the means hitherto propounded} 
to effect it are in the practice full of errour, and in! 
the thevry ‘full of unfodnd imaginacisn. 0" 
72 3 Th ` : 


"Ban EN Airal Hiftry.\| 


Praétice’ alone divides the’ world! into virtuous 
EN ahd"vicious; ‘but as to the fBcory and fpecilation of 
“ “virtue and vicé, mankind are much the fame. 


South's Scrmons.' 


_ Pre’ thriftianicy’ depends on faa: oo 
>A Regionis not theory; but act. ~ Harte. 
THERAPEU Ta cKevadjy h Sigawidhns;.!] 

Curative; teaching or'endeavouring the 

‘cure of difeafes. ph Bui pe 
"<" Therapeutick or Curative phyfick reftoreth the. 


patient into fanity, and taketh away difeafes atu. | 


mon ; 


‘fallyiaedting. & - Brown. 


o ThepraQiceand sherupeutick isydiftsibuted into |. 


the confervative, prefervative, aud curative. 


Siah : Harvey. 
Medicine ‘is'futtty ‘diftributed?into ‘prophylic- 
tick, or the art of preferving’ health; and etera- 
ipeut hy (og ithe art of sedoring it. Hates. 
Tuere. adv. (thar, Gothicks San; Sax. 
odar, Datch der; Danih] 
1. Yn thar place.’ 

If they come to fojourn at my houfe, : 
Til not be there, S bake/peare’s K ing Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeft helly.c» 

„sIn brazen bonds thall.barb'rous difcord dwell ; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition, fhall attend her there. 

2. It is.oppofed to Lere. ryt 

To, fec thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee 
bere, torfee thee theres, Shak. M.: Wines of Wirdfer. 
"Could their relifhcs be ae different, there as they 

are bere, yet the manga ip heaven will fuit every 
paiete. Locke. 


Pope. 


Boyle on’ Colours. | 
For! ibere ar leatning and {cleoces, there is] . 


“THE 


» Darknefsrbere might welis fem twilightibere. 
i A kidi . Milton. 
3. An exclamation direGing fomething at 

a diflance. 

j Your fury hardens me. — o] 
Avgaard tbere z feize hers) | Dryden's Aurengaucbe. 
4+ Ic,isufed, at the- beginning of ‘a fen-. 
tence withsthe ‘appearance,of amomina- 
tive cafe, but ferves only: ta; throwsthe 


nominative behind: the verb:as, a man | 
‘Tt addsi} 
however fome emphafis, ‘which, like | 


came, or there came d “an. 


many other idioms in.ewery language, 
muit be. learned. by... cuftom, and can 
hardly. be explained... It cannot always 
be omitted without harfhnets’: aspir old 
‘times there-zvas a great king. rt 

For reformation of errour.sbere were that thought 

it a part of chriftiamcharity. to inftraétthem. | 
. Hecker. 

There are delivered in holy feripture many weigh-, 
ty arguments for this doctrine. W bite 

There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as 
to'make the !caft moveable to pafs in an inftant, 
or all together, through’ the leaft place. i 

Digty.on the Soul. 

There have been that have delivered them({el ves 
from their ills by their good fortune or virtues 

dy i Suckling. 

In human actions tbere are no.degrees defcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Bifbop. Taylor. 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there fome 
idea ts actually produced, Locke. 

5. In compofition it means that: as 
thereby, by that. | 

THe REABOUT.» ) adv. [there and about: 

THE REABOUTS. § thereabouts isothere- 

fore-le{s proper. } z 
1. Near that*place. “397 th 

One fpeech J lov'd; ‘twas Æ neas’s tale to Dido ; 

and thereabout of it efpecially, where he {peaks.of 

‘Priam’s flaughter. Shakefpedre’s Hawet. 
2. Nearly ;*near that) number, quantity, 
or fate. 

Between theatwelfth of king John and thirty- 
Gxth of{king, Edward. the Third, containing one 
hundred and; fifty, years, or thereabauts, there was a 
continual bordering ware - "azr Dewies. 

Finda houfe tolodge'a hundred and fi'ty perfons, 
wheréof:twenty or thereabouts may be attendants. 

TGL THO} Milton. 

Some three months fince, orthereabout, 
|, Sheifound:-me out. Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refiftance 
lefs than that of quick filver, thereaboutsy asl have 
found by/experiments with pendulums. 

Newton's Opticks. 
3« Concerning that matter. 

As ‘theyowere! much perplexed thercalcut, two 

nicn.ftood..by." » Luke, xxiv. 4e 
THEREAFTER. sadu: [rhere) and after. | 

According to that; accordingly. 

“When you can'draw the*head inuifferent well, 

proportion the body thereafter. “En Peackam. 

’ If food were now before thee fet,’ 
Wou'dft thou not eat ?™rbercafrer as Pike” 
The giver. l Milton, 

THEREA Tadu. [there and ar.} 
t. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a ftain to the keauty of natnre ; 
for which caufe it blufheth thereat, bat glorieth:in 
the contrary. ` ' nY Hooker. 

z. At that place. Ay + Bh 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth ‘to deftruétion, and many go in thereat. 
Mate. vii. 13. 
THEeResy’. adv= [there ‘and iéy.}"' By 
that; by means: of ‘thats “in confe- 
quence of that. 


ipa 


THE 


Some partsof our liturgy confidt daithe reading. 
of the wordof Gud, and the proclaimingsot ‘hiss 
laws, that the people may. thereby dearn what their 
duties are towards him.) aai son basdHooker. 
Thecewith at fast he fore’d him to unticy yo 
t One of hiagrafping feet, him to defead thereby. 
Being come tothe height, they were ytherchy 
| brought to an abfolute neceffity.. Daris onArcland. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie 34. 
“A fault which needs it mok graws cwoubarhy. 
à rae ah +1 l dierberte 
If the paper be placed beyond. the.focus, and 
then the red colour at the lens be:alter::ately intcr- 
cepted „arid Jet pals, the, violet om the paper will 
not (uffe: any change thereby. Newton. 
THR REEORE. adu[ there and for.) * 


t. For that; for this; for this reafon, 
=T his is the laten partey We will admit 5° ý 
Fhsrefors to our belt mercy give yourfelves. Shak. 
is Filta is dead; i 
Aft wetnatt\ yerr therdfore. \ “Shak-'b. Henry V. 
The herd that feeks after fenfual! picafure ig fott 
and, unmaniy.3 and therefore,d compofe myfelf te 
mectia form. : Lucas. 
20,Coniequentiy. Seyret > m key 
He bluthes: cherefore he is guilty.) “Spectacor. 
The wreitiom Qrinkled \duft ‘on their dodies to 
give better hold... cbc glory therefore was greater to 
conquer without poisder, W fis Pindar. 
3. In return for this ; in recompence for this 
or.for that. | 
We have forfaken ‘all and followed thee, what 
thal we have therefore P+ Mate. xix. 27. 
THEREFROM, adu. [there and from. } 
From that; from this. he 
_ Be ye therefore, very courageous to.do-all that is 
wrirten.in the law, that ye, tern not alide therefrom, 
to the right band orto. the left. Ff. xxiii. €. 
Tbe leaves that {pring therefrom grow white. 

) Natl west . Mortimer. 
THEREIN. adv. [there and iz.) In that; 
in this. 

Therein our letters do nat well agree. Shaki fp. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find my {eit 
unable to ferve you therein as you defire. Bacons 
-All the earth r | 
To thee, ‘and to thy race, I give: as lords 
Pofféfs it, and at things that rherein live. Afi/ton, 
After having well examined them, we Mall there- 
in find many chatms.” ©" Dryden's Dufreln-y, 
THEREINTO. adv. [there and inte.]. In- 


to thata. ai 
Let not them that are in the countries enter.shere-_ 
“into. Luke, 


» ‘Though we fhäll have occafion-to fpeak of this, 
> we will now make fonieentrance thereinto. Bacon, 
THEREOF. adv. [there and of.) Of that; 

of this. Orr PRT 

Confidcring how. the cafe doth fand withithis 
prefent age, tulliof tongue and weak of brain, be- 
hold we yield to the ftream thereof: Hooker. 
w -a Tis vain to think that laing which muft end; 
And when “tis. pait, not any part remains 4 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denk. 
"Thall begin with Greece, where my obfecvations 
fhall be confined to Athens, though feveral inftances 
might be brought from other ftates thereof. Ssvifte 
THEREON. adv. [there and on.) On that. 
You all bereave yourfelf, <j 

Of my good purpofes, and put your children 

To that deftru€tion which 1°11 guard them from, 
“If thereon you rely. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Peter called to mind the word that Jefus faid; 

and when he thought thcreon he wept. 
Mark, xiv. 72. 
Its foundation is laid thereon, °° W Edward. 
THEREO UT. adv. ‘[rhereand our] Out 

of that. ioe 

Thereout a ftrange beat with. feven heads arofe, 
That towns and caftles under her breaft did cour, 
Spenfer. 
THERETO. 


> 


THE 
“Tat RETO opadu. [thereand to, or us- 
‘TERENTO z0.) To that. 

) Is it in’Tegard then of fermons only, that, ap- 
‘prehending the gofpel of Chrift, we yield thereunto 
our unfeigned allent as to a thing infallibly true? 

ż s- r Haker. 
This fort of -bafe people’ doth pot for the moft 
part rebel of themfe!ves, having no heart thereunto, 
butare by force drawn by the grand rebels into their 
ation." ~ Spenfer on Ireland. 
Next rherednto'did grow a goodly tree, 
That whereby we realon, live and be. Spenfer. 
`" Within ourfelves, we ftrangers arc thereto. Dav. 
A larger form’ of fpeech ‘were fafer than that 
which punctually prefixeth a conftant day sbereto. 
` Brewr. 
What might his force- have done, being brought 
thereto, 
When that already gave fo muchtodo? | Daniel. 
That it.is the appointment of ,God, mi ht be 
argument enough to periuade us thereunto, Tillotfon. 
THEREUNDER. adv. [təere and under.) 
‘Under that. | 
© 9Vhoferwhich come nearer unto reafon, find pa- 
raflife under the equinoétial line, judging that rbcre- 
under might be found moft pleafure and the great- 
. eft.tertility. Raleigh. 
HEREUPON. adv. [there and*upon.] 
1: Upon that ; in confequence of that. 
Grace having not in one thing thewed itfelf, nur 
for {ome tew diys, but in fuch fort fo long contel- 
nued, our manifold fins striving. to! the! contrary, 
what can welefsirbcrevpor concludesthan that God 
would at ‘leaft-wife, by traét of time, teach the 
world, that the thing which he bleffeth cannot but 
be of him ? Hooker. 
He hopes to find you forward, 

And rbereupcn he fends you this good news. 
| Let that one article rank with the reft ; 
And thercupon give me your daughter. ” 

Shakefp. Henry V. 


Shak. 


Though grants of extraordinary liberties made f- 


bya king to his fubjeéts do no more diminifh his 
greatnefs than when one torch lighteth another, 
» Yetumany times inconvenienciesido arife thereupon. 
Dawies on Ireland. 
Children are.chid for having failed in good man- 
ners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts heap- 
ed upon them. Locke. 
Solon finding the people engaged in two! violent 
factions, of the poor and the rich, and:in great con- 
fulion tbereupen, made duc» provilions for, settling 
the balance of power. Swift. 
z. Immediately. À 
THEREWITH, ady. [rhere and wirh.] 
1. With that. . 
Germany. had, ftricken ofthat which appear- 
ed corruptin the doctrine of the church! of Rome, 
but feem:d incdifcipline ftill.to retain, chereworth 
tery groa:confortniiy. Hooker. 
Ali things without, which round about weee, 
We frekto knw, ana have'thercearb to do? Dav. 
Focrewith at lat he forc'Phim es inte 
One of his geafping feet, him to defend’ thereby. 
r : Spenfer. 
z. Immediately: 
THEREWITH A‘L. adv, [there and withal.] 
4.Over and above. 
Therewisho/the execrable act 
On theirlate murther'd king they aggravate. 
2 e> Daniel. 
z, At the fame time. | 
Well, give ber thac rioz, and give thereqvirbal 
That letter. | Sbeke/p. (wo Gentlemen of Verona. 
3. With that. 7 
His Mmdeous tail then hurled-be about, 
And therewitbul enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of hisfroth-tcamy. fced. Spenfer. 


4-) The compounds of there meaning: 1b4!, 
and of dere meaning this, have been for 
{ome time pafling. out of wife, andiare no 
jonger found invelegant writings, or in 

` any other than formulary pieces. 


` 

THERI Acato adj.' [Sneara ; from the- 
riaca, Latin.}. Medicinal ;_phyfical. 

The virtucys bezoar is taken from the`beaf 
that feedeth upon the mountains wis.re there are 
theriacal herbse Bacon. 

THERMOMETER. x. f. [thermomeire, 
Fr. Segude'and pérgsn]) An inftrument 
for meafuring® the ‘heat ‘of the air, or 
‘of any’ matter. 

The greateft heat is abouttwo in the afternoon, 
when the funsis paft. the meridian, as is evident 

j from; the thermometer, or obfervations of the wea- 
ther-glafs. tem tay oe Brown. 

THERMOME TRICAL. adj. [from thermo- 
meter.) Relating to the meafure of heat. 

His ‘heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical 
tubes. , 

THE RMOSCOPE. sm. fe \ [ thermofeope, Fr. 
Seuss and oxcméw.} -An inftrument by 
which the degrees of heat are difcover- 
ed ;_ a thermometer. 

By the trial of the rhermofecpe, fithes have more 
heat than the.clement which they fwim in. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

THESE, pronoun, the plural-of this. 

1. Oppofed to sho/e, or to fome others. 

Did’wertor thefe barbarians plant anefow ? 

On ‘thefe, on thefe our happy fields beftow?\) Dryd. 

2. Thefe relates to the perfons or things laft 
mentioned ; and ¢4o/e to the firft. 

More rain falls in June and July than,in De- 
cember and January; but it makes a much greater 
fhew upon the earth in ¢befe months than in tbofe, 
becaufe it lies longer uponit. Woodev. Nat. Hiftiry. 

Tuesis. 2. /. [thefe, Fri Sécig.] A po- 
fition’; fomething laid down, afirma- 
tively or negatively. 

The truth of what you*here lay downy 

By fome example fhould be fhewn, i 

An honeft buta. Gmple pair 

May ferve to make this rhefis clear. “Prior. 

THE SMOTHETE. n.f. [the/mothete, Fr. 
SecpoSirns 3 Sacpog and Tny] Alaw- 
giver. 

Fue'urcy, mf. [9iupyia:] . The power 
of doing fupernatural things by lawful 
means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 

THEW. 2z./.. (Seap, Saxona] 

L. Quality ; manners; cuftoms ;: habit of 
life ; form of behaviour. Obfolete, 

Home report theie happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle 
thewes. l e Sper; ere 

From mother’s pap J taken was unfit, 

And ftseight deliver'd tu a fairy knight, 
To be*upbrought in gentle sbewes and martial 
might. Spenfer. 

2. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify brawn, 
of ‘bulk, from the Saxon Geop, the thigh, 
or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcent does noti(grow’ alone 
In shezos and bulki but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward fervice of.the:mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Wall you. tell me. how to chufe.a man? Care I 
for the limbs, the rbetus, the ftaturey bulk and big 
femblance of a man? give me_the, (picit, maker 
Shallow. Shakefpeare. 

THe wep. adj. [from thew.] Educated ; 
habituated ; accuftomed. Obfolete. 

But he was wife, and wary of her will, 

And ever held his hand upon his‘heart ; 

Yet would not feem fo rude, and theqwed in ill, 

As to defpife fo courteous feeming parte. Spenjer. 


THEY, pronoun, in the oblique cafe shem, 
the pluraliof 4e or yhe.: [S1, Saxons} 
1. The men ethe women ; the perfons, 


They are in a moft warlike preparation. 
Shake/peare’s Corislanys. 


Cheyne. Ì 


THI 
tapii The Spaniarda oo) SPOR HY 
Muf now confefs, if they have,any-goodnefs,., » 
The trial juft.and nobles, Sbakejpeare. 
They eat on beds of flik and gold, 
At-ivory‘tables,.or wood fold 
: Dearer than ite Ben Jonni Catiltne. 
Téey, know H | 
` To joy the friend and grapple withthe foe... Prism 
2. Thofe men; .thoie: women: oppofed te 
fome others. ise tr SPP T 
ote Only they, 
That come tohear'a'merry-play, 
Will berdeceividst < Shake/peare sHenry VALI. 
Tis remarkable, that bey iul 
Talk moftwho'haveʻthe leaft to faye Priore 
3- It is ufed indefinitely; as the French - 
on dit. : 
There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy.ground., Drvd. 


4. {The plurat ofthis, char, or it.] The 


things. pa 
Why do you keep alone ? : 
Of forrieft fancies your companions makingy,, 
Ufing thofethoughts which fhould indeed have 
died i 
Withthem they think on. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
The flow’rs fhe wore along the days s 
And ev’ry nymph and thepherd,faid),.- « 
That in her hair racy look’d more gay 
Than growing in their native bed. 


Taisce m sf noA fices a fcummer'’s a 
fpacula: at Ainfworth. 
THICK, adj. [Sicce, Saxon; dick, Dutch; 
_dyck, Danith; thickur, Mlandick.] 
1. Not thin., < 


z. Denfe ; not rare; grofs ; crafs. 

God caufed the wind w blows:to dry up the abun- 
dant flime of the earth, make theJand more firm, 
and cleanfe the air of sbick vapours and unwhole- 
Tome mitts. ; why Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre, the mille 
prefentlyafter willbbecome thicker than it Was. 

: Arbuthnoton Alimente. 
3- Not clear; not tranfparent ; muddy ; 
feculent. TEN 

Why haft thou loft the freth bloodin thy cheeks, 
And given my, tieafures and my tights*of thee 
Torhick-cy'd mufing andicurs'd melancholy? SA. 

Acfermentation makes, all the wine in. the vetlel 
thick or foul; but.when/that.is paft, it.grows clear 

af, rrfelfe ; Temple. 

Encumber’d.iovthe. mud, their oars. divide, 
With heavy ftrokes, the rbick unwieldy, tides Add. 


4. Greatin circumference ;:notflender. 
My; little finger thalljbe thicker than his loins. 
1 Kings, xii. 
Thou art, waxen fat; thou att grown rbickyco- 
vered with fatnefs, Deut. xxxii. 3 5¢ 


s« Deep; noting the third dimenfion sas, 
a piank four feet long;*two feet broad, 
and five inches thick, 

6. Noting comparative bulk.; as, the-door 
was three inches. chick. 

7. Frequent ;’ in ‘quick fucceffion ; with 
littleintermiffion. | 

They charged, che defendants with their {mad 
fhot and Turky arrows as thick ashail, 1, Kooileg. 
Favours came thick upon hiar, likeg main fhowere 
than fprinkling drops; ne was knighted, made gen- 
tleman of the king’s bedchambcr, and an annual 
penfion given him. Wotton. 
This being once a week, camc too thick and toe 
often about. Spelrvan. 
His pills as thik as handgrastados flew, 
And where they felt as certainly they Dew.’ Ro/ccay 
Not rbicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor (bicker harvefts on rich ‘Hermus rife, 
Than ftand thefe'troops. Nryden's Æ neid, 


8. Clofe; not divided by much Space; 
crowded, i 


Prie 


Jis 


TŒ 


Ir brought them to a hollow cave, E 
Amid the ¢hickef? woods. Spenjer. 
‘The people were gathered thick together. 

\ Drt i Luke, xi. 29. 
He fought fecure of fortune as of fame; 
Still by new maps the ifland might be thewn: 

Conquefts he ftrew'd where'er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. en. 

Objeĝrof pain or pleafure dongptierbickenowgh 
together in Jife, to keepithe foul id.conitant action. 

Addyox. 
9. Not.eafily pervious; fet with things 
clofe: toreach other. tol owns 

‘He through a;littie window caft his fight; 
Though rbica of: bars thatigaveafeanty light. Dryd. 
; The Speedy. hiurfe 
Watch eachentrance of the-winding wood: 
Blackiwas the foret, réithcwith beech it ftood. 
dad lsti Dryden. 

Next the proud palace af Salerno ftood 

A mount of rough afcent, and thick with wood. 

be ' Dryden. 
Bring jt pear fomewbick=beaded trees, Mortimer. 
10, Coarfe;. not thins ant 

Tt cated alittle of the wax, which in a pome- 
granate, or fome fuch (dick-coated fruit, it would 
not.» , ‘ Bacon. 

Thick-leaved-weeds amongft the grafs will need 
Moredrying than ordinaryigrafss | Mortimer's) Hifb. 

a1.. Without :proper intervals of articula- 
tion. 

4, Speaking thicky which natore made‘his blemifh, 

Became the accents of the valiant, | 

To ieem like him, She eare’s. Henry VV, 
THICK. a. J- from. the adje@ive.]. 

1. The thickeit part, or time when,.any 

thing js thickeft.,... i 

Achimetes having with amine fuddenly;blown 
wp a great part of the wall_of. the Spanifh:ftation, 
in the sbick of the duft and fmoak prefently-en- 
tered bis men. i | Knolles. 

2. DRECK and thine: Whatever: is in the 

way. 3 geal 2 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Throughirbickiand rbis the followed him. © Hud. 

~ When-firft the down appears upon his'chin, 

‘For a fmail fum'to fwear through rbick and thin. 
_ es Dryden. 
Tarer. ‘adv. [Tt is ‘not always eafy to 

diftinguith the adverb, from. the .adjec- 

tive.) ' 
1.#Frequently ; faft. 

’ ‘Tis fomerdifafter, 

Or elfeihe would nse 'fendfo rbick: “Denk. Sophy: 

Fheanthe trampling ofrbick beating fect; 

This way, they»move. Dryden's Dun Scbaftian. 
z."Clotely. 

The’neighb’ring’plain with'arms is cover’d o'er ; 
The vale an iron’ harveft {cems to yield, 
Of rBjckfprung lances in a waving ficld. Dryden. 

A little plat of ground thick’ (own, is better than 
a great fielawhiehiies fallowsWVorris’'s\Mifeellanics. 

3. Toa great-depth. 

if yowapply it thick fpread, it willeat tothe bone. 

0J Ars Wifeman. 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difcern 
Our frauds, ualeis they're cover'd shick.with-arte 
à. Addifon. 

4. Turcx and.threcfold, In quick fuc- 
ceflion ; in-great numbers. = 

They came thick ‘and ‘threefold for atime, tilt 
ene cxperienced fager difcovered the plot. 
 L'Effrange’s Fabhs. 

Turr. n.f. Athicket; a place full of 
buthes. ' 
Mifts and rotten fegs 
Harg in the gloomy. slicks, and, måke unftedfatt 
bogs Draytons 


ToTur’cnen. w.a. [from thick.) 

1.. To make thick. 

2. To make clofe; to fll up interftices.. 
6 


THI 


Waters evaporated and mounted up into the 
air, chicken aod coolit.. Woodeo. Natural. Hiftory. 
3. To condenfe; tosmake to concrete. 
The whit? of an'egg gradually'difiolves by heat 
exceeding a little the heat of a human body’; ‘a 
greater degreeiot heat will chicken it into’a white, 
dark-coloured, dry, vifcous mafs..Arbutb. on Alim. 
4- To ftrengthen to confirm. 
*Tis.a Qrewd doubt, though it bebut.a dream ; 
And this may help to ¢bicken other proofs, 
That do demonftrare thinly. Sbakefpeare’s Osbello. 
To make frequent. 
To make clofe or numerous; as, to thicken 
the sanks. 
To THICKEN Um 
1. To grow thick.. 
z...Togrow denfe or muddy. 
Thy luftre rbickens ' 
When he fhines bye Shate/p. Antony and Cle-patra. 
3. To concrete ; to be confolidated. 
Water ftopt gives -bixth 
To grafs and plants, andebickens intosearthis Prior. 


5 
O. 


| 4. To grow, clofe-or numerous. 


The prefs of people thickens to the court, 

Th* impatient crowdudevouring theireport. Dryd. 

He. faw the crowd rbickening, and) defired “to 
know how many there’ were. + Tatier. 

5. To grow quick. 

The combat tbichens, like'the ftorm that flies 

From weftward when thethow’ry feuds arife, 
Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupicer'defcends in harden’d rain. Addifcn. 
Tar'cxer. a.f [Srccecu, Saxon.] A 
clofe knot or tuft of trees; a clofe wood 
or copfe. 7 
\ i drew you hither ' 
Inte the chiefeft rhicker.of the park... Shakefpeare. 
Within arbicket I repos’d; and) found 
l Let fall from heav'n a fleep interminate.. Chapman: 
Chus, or any of his, could. not in hafte, creep 
_ through thofe defart regions, which the. length’of 
one hundred and, thirty years after the flood shad 
fort:fied with thickets, and permitted every buik 
and briar, reed and. tree, to: join. themfelves: into 
one main body and foreft. Raleigh. 
How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or ebicket, have we heard 
Celeftial voices; to the midnight air, 
Sole, or-refponfive, each to. other's note, 
Singing their great,Creatar ! 
My brothers ftept.to the next sbicket fide 
To bring me berries. 
Now Leda’s twins 
Their trembling lances brandith'd at the foe ; 
Nor had they mifs'd, but he to rbickets fled 
Conceal'd from aiming ‘Spears, not pervious to the 
fteeds Dryden. 
I've known young Juba rife before the fun, 
| To beat the thicket where the tyger flept, 
Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Add. Cato. 
Tui'ckuy. adv. [from thick] 
1, Deeply ; to a great quantity. 
| Mending cracked receivers, having ¢bickly over- 
laid them’ with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. Boyle. 
2i Clofely; in quick fucceffion: 
THICKNESS. 2. /. [from hick] 
1} The, ftate of being thick; denfity. 
2. Quantity of matter, interpofedi;. {pace 
taken up: by, matter interpofed. 

In the darkenedsroomy againtt the holat which 
the light entcred, I couldvcafiiys feerthrough the 
whole rbicknefs.ofi my hand the motions of avbody 
placed beyondiit. Byla 

3. Quantity laid.on quantity to fome-con- 
fiderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it fome rbicknefs with: clay 
on the top, and fee what it will put forth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Milton: 
Milton. 


4- Confiftence; groffnefs; not rarenefs s> 


{pifitude. 


THT 


Nitre mingled’ with wateritoithe rbickhe/i'of Ro- 


ney, and anointed on the bud after the vine’is eur, . 


it will fprout forth. Bacon's Nat. Hifttry. 
Difeafes: imagined .to)come trom the thickwefs 

of. blood, come often from the contrary caufe, 
SArbutbnct on Aiiments. 

5 Impervioufnefs; clofenefs. 

The banks of the river and the rhicknefs of the 
thades drew into them all the birds of the country. 
' Addtjon, 
6. Want of fharpnefs; want of quicknefs. . 


A perfon found in himfzlt, being at fome times i 


fubjeét to a tkicknefs of hearing, the like effet. 
Helder. 


What you writeis printed in large letters ; other- 


of my eyes and thick- 
e the greateft pleafure. 
Swifts 
THI cK-scuLLepD. adj. Dull; ftupid. | 
They ‘re pleas’d to hear their sbick-/cull'd judges 


wife, between the a 
nefs of hearing, I thould lo 


poy N 
Well mov'd! oh finely faid ! Dryden 
This downright fighting fool, this rbick-feullid 
hero 
This fine unthinking inftrument of death, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. . Dryd. 
THI'CKSET., adj. [thick and fet.) . Clofe 
planted. 
His eye-balls glare with fire, fuffus'd with blood, 
His neck fhoots up avtbichk/erthorny wood ; 
_ His briftled,back»a trench impal'd appears, 
And flands erected like a field.of {pears.» \Drydeni 
The world is fo sbick/er with the numerous pro- 
duétions of the creaturesp that betides the: appa 
reat beauty of things viewed by all, there are thute 


fecret graces ia every part of nature, which fomes 


few alone -have the skill to difcern. | Gree, 
Tui’exsxtn. n, f [thick and fein.) A 
| coarfe grofs man; a numfkull,  “" 
| The thallow’ft ¢hick/Rin of that barren fort, 
| Who Pyramus prefented ‘in their fport, ' 
| Forfook his fcene, andentcr’d ina brake. Shak. 
THIEF. 2./ [{tbiubs, Gothick ; Seip, Sax. 
| dief, Dutch... It. was anciently written 
| thieof, and fo appearcth to have been of 
| two fyllables: rb/e was wont to be taken 
for thrift; fo that thie of is he that takes 
| of or from a man his thie, that is, his 
thrif? or means whereby he thrives.) . 
1. One who takes what belongs to another: 
the thief Reals by fecrecy, and the robber 
by:violence; but thefe fenfes are con- 
founded. 
_ Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by 
night. ©! Shakefpeares 
This he faid becaufe he was a tbirf, and’had ithe 
bag: siy doit gon ? in Jim 
~~ Can you think J owe a rbief my life, 
| Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 
Am Pobliged by thart afit his rapines, 
And to maintain his marders ? Dryden, 
2. An excrefcence in the {nuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ftorm cnfuing, how, 
Th’ oil fparkles, sbieves about the fnuff do grows, 


May. * 


THIEF-CATCHER.)  ¢[thiefandcatch. } 
THUEF-LEADER. kai 4 thief and Jead:} 
THIEF-TAKER. J PEA aon, 
' One whofe: bufinefs isto deteét thieves, 
and’ bring them to juftice. 


A wolf paled by asthe thief-leaders were drag= 


ging. a foxrturexecutions 110" 38 LF ftrange. 
My ev’nings all I-would-with tharpers {pend, ` 
And make the thicf-catcher my, bofom friend. . 
| — Bramjla 
To THieve. v. n. [fromebief.}, Tokea ; 
to practife theft. 
T Every. omi fis [fromerkieve: p 


le The practice at fealing 3 thefts 29 vd 


m 


4 


TEHETI 


„A Neihawito'fcapegreatipunihment: and thame, 
Forithcir-talfetrealonandiwile thiewery. | “Spenfer. 
‘y Dorwillany,.do,‘fince you profefs todo ’t, © 
Like workmen; I lezamplesyou withrbiovery. 
i atna ~Skakefpeare. 
He. makes itaghelp unto thievery ; for thieves 
having a defign anaes make afire at the 
four corners shereof, and,caff therein the tragments 
of loaditone,. which raiteth fume. Brown's }'ulge Er. 
` Among the Spartans, ¢bievcry was a practice 
moral y good agd honeft. a a South. 
2. That'which is ftolen. ` 
"Injaricus time now, with a robber’s hatte, 
Cramss bis rich thiev'ry up he knows ñot how. 
- à | Sbake/peare. 
Turevisn. ad. [from thief] 
1. Given to ftealing ; pracufing theft. 

What, wouldit thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or with a bafe andy bout 'rous fword enforce 
A tBiewfb living on the common ruad ? . Shake/p. 
ULE E thicvib night, 

Why thouldft thou, but tor fome telonious end, 
~ ¥n thy darx lanchorn thus clofe up the ftars, , 
‘That nature hung in heav'n, and fiild their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and lonely traveller ? Mitten. 
The rhiewifh God fufpeéted him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in: whifpers fpoke : 
_ Difcover not the thefr. Addijca. 
2. Secrets idly pasting: by-ftealth. 

Four andetwenty» times the pilot's glafs 

Hath toldthesbieviSminares how they pafs: Sbk. 
Tareviswur. “adv. [from thievih. | 

Liked thief. 

=> They lay not to live by their -worke, 

But rbievi/bly iviter and lurke. Tuffer. 
THIEVISHNESS. a. f/. [from thicaufh. | 
Difpofition to fteal ; habit of ftealing. 
Tuten. n.f. [Seop, Saxon; shieo, Iilan- 

dick ; „die, Dutch.] 

The thigh includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee. The rhigb bone is the longen. of all the 
bones in the body: itsfibres are clofe and hard: 

* ithas a cavity in its middle: it is a little convex 
and) round on its forefide, but a little hollow, with 
a long andefmall nidgeron it backfide. =: Quincy. 

He couched the hollow of his rbigh, and it was 
aut of joint. . sete p Gene txAlie25- 

The flefh diffolved, and left the *Ligb-bLone bare. 

ea ees oes I Wijfeman. 


‘Tuitx. pronoun. [€ilc, Saxon.] That 
fame. Obfolete. urn Poy 
Llove rbile lafs : alas, why do I love ? 
Shedeigns not my gsotl will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural mufick holdeth teorn., > 90° 


Npenfer’s Paflorals. 


THILL. z. / (sille, Saxon, a piece! of 


timber cut.) The thafts “of a waggon ; 

_ the arms.of wood between which the lat 
horfe is placed. ) 
More eafily a, waggon: maysbes drawn jin,rough 
ways if the tore wheels.were asshighasthe hinder 
wheels, and it. thesiil/s were nxed under the axis. 

OF CITE To 


Turpveworse.) z. f [rbi and hor/e.)} 
THILter, The la horfe; the 
horle that-goesybetween the, thafts. 
Whole bridle and faddle) whitlether acd nall, 
. With colttes and hardeife for rbilier and all. Tuffer. 
Whara beard haft thou got! thou*haft got more 
hais onithy chins» than Dobbin my rb¥/ horfe has 
` on his tail. TORE pars 
TFurmuece. on. f [This is fuppofed by 
~- Minfhers to be corrupted from thumå 
bell.] Av metal cover by which women 
fecure their fingers from the needle when 
they few. 2 
Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping*after drums ; 
Their chimbles into armed gantlets*ehange, ” 
Theis necckes to lances, issi Stoke[purKing Jobn. 


THIN. adj. [Sinn, Saxon; bunnar, llan- 


THI 


Examine’ Vents and the Moon, 
Whorittole'a rbin:b/e or afpoon. 


° 


Hedibras. 


Veins runvperpendicular: to ‘the horizon, |. 
have walves ‘fticking ‘to their tides like fo many 


thimbles sowhich, whenithe blood pre{les back} {top 
its paffage, hut-are compreiled by the forward mo- 
tion of the blood. Cheyne. 


THime. n. /ofthymusy) Late thymy Fr. fA 


fragrant herb ‘trem which the’ bees are 

{uppofed to draw honey. ° This” fhould 

‘be written byme. -oen oat a lim g” 
Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenf. 


dick ; .dunz, Dutch.]} 
1. Not thick, 


Beat gold into thin platesy and cut it into wires. 
T Exodus. 


2. Rare; not denfe. | 
The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that 
is blown away with the wind. Wifdom, V. 14: 
In the day when the air is more (in, the found 
pierceth better p but when the air is more thick, 
a8 in the night, the fouad {pendeth and fpreadeth 
abroad lefss Bacon. 
Underftand the fame 
Of fth within: their wat'ry refidence 5 
Not. hither fummon'd, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the rbmnervaire: Milton. 
The.waters of Borifthenes are fo.rbin, and light, 
that they fwim upon, the.top, of the ftream of the 
river Hypanis. : More. 
| „= To:warm,new milk pour any,alkali, the liquor 
| will remain at ref, though ic appear, fomewhat 
thinner. Arbutbnet. 
3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 
He pleas'd the rbin and bafhtul audience 
| Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Refcommon. 
Thou art weak, and full of ‘art is he ; 
Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, | 
Whife fall has‘left the heav’nly nation thin? Dryd. 
Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover‘d with eterna! fnow, 
. Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields ; 
The fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryd. 
Thin on the tow'rs they ftand; and ev'n thofe few, 
A fecble, fainting, and dejefted crew. Dryden. 
Already Cæfar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe ; and fees 
Mankind grown rbin by his deftru€tive fword. Add. 
| Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the fenate rhin! Young. 
4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated., 
Seven rbin ears*blafted with the eaft wind fprung 
Up. Gencfiss 
5s. Exiles fmall.« . . 
Lhearsthe groans of ghofts 3 
Thin, hollow founds, and lamentable fcreamss\Dry. 
6. Not¢oarfe ; not grofs in fubftance : as, 
| a thin veil: 
7. Not abounding. 


Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of peo- 

Lple. Addifor. 

8. Nor fat; not bulky; lean; flim; flen- 
der. 

A flim thin-gutted fox’ made a hard thift'to wrig- 
igle his body igto. a hen-reoft ; and when. he had 

ftuffed his guts well, the hole was too little to, get 
out again: L°Efirange. 
TAIN. adv, Not thickly. 

Spain is thin fown of ‘people, by reafon of the 
 fterility of the foil, andthe natives being exhauffed 
‘in fuch vat territories as they poffels. Bacon. 

Remove the fwelling epithets; thick laid 
Ae varnith on a harlot’s cheek; the reft 

Thin fown with) aught oftpront ordelight. Milton. 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raife, 

‘That laft infirmity of noble mind, 

To fcorn delights, and dove laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes theblind fury with th’ abhorred sheers, 
And fits thesdin-fpun dife. Mitton. 


To THIN. v- 2.{ from the adjetive.] 
1..To: make. thin or rare ; to»make tefo 


| 


Tr! 


E banana 
TSinsledved abate Ravel grate rected” 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but feaves. 
Pee ST "Dey den 
‘AP country gentlewoman, if it be like to: sain, 
goes not/abroad rbir clad, "a Leche. 


thick. wi = 
The ferum/of the blood is neither acid nor afka- 

fines oil of vitriol chickens, and oil.of tartar rdins. 

ita litric.? Y . m3 + Arbuthncte 


2. To make Iefs clofe.or numerous. 


The ‘bill againft ‘root’ and branch never paffed, 
till both hovtes.werefutficieatly rbinned and over- 
awed. i King Charles. 

T' unload the branches, or the ‘feavee to rbin, 
That fuck the vital: moifture.of the vine.” Drydens 

*Tis Cxefar’s fword has made Rome's fenatetittle, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Addifon’s Care. 

3. To attenuate. © . 
The vapours, by the folar heat , 
Tbinn'd and exhal'd, rife to their airy feat. Blaftme 
Trine. pronoun. [rbine, Gotbick ; Sin, 
Saxon ; dijn,’ Dutch.] | Belonging or 
relating to thee ; the pronoun poffeflive 
of thou, It is.ufed for thy when the fub- 
ftantive is divided from: it?) as, ‘this "is 
thy house's thine as this boufe z” this house 
is thine. we 

Thou hafther, France j tether be chine, for we 
Haveno fuch daughter. Shakefp. King Lear, 

THING `A. A [inz, Saxon; ding, Dut.J 
1. Whatever is; not'a perfon. 
word. ) 

Do not you chide; I have atbing for yous 
== You have athing for me! | 
Itis a common thing 
aaa Ha 


a= Fo have a fuolith wife. 


i i ; kd 


_Stakefo. Orbelle. 


The great-mafter he found bufyin packing up” 


his ¢bings againft his departure. 
Knolles s Hiftory. of the Fikse 
The remnant ofi the, meat-offering is ashing 
moft holy. Levit: 3. 
Says the mafter, You devour the fame things thag 
they would have eaten, mice and all. L'Efrangee 
-When a thing is capable of) good, proot in any 
kind, men ought to reft fatisfied in the beft,eve- 
dence*for itwhich that kind ‘of chings will bear, and 
beyond which better would not be expected, (uppof- 
ing it were true. 1 Wilkins. 

I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing, 

As ‘tis to.fiun the brother. of my king: » Dryden. 
Wicked. men, who underftand,.any thingrot wil- 
dom, may fee the impraudence of;worldly and irre- 
ligious courfes. 
Princes, when thcy come to. know the true tate 
of rbings, are not unwilling to prevent their owa 
ruin. Davenant s 


2» It.is ufed in contempt. 
L have atding in profey begun about twenty-eight 
years ago, and almott finithed’ss ie will makea four 
fhilling volume. Swift. 
3. It.is-ufed of perfons in contempt, or 
fometimres with’ pity. 
See} ‘fons,’ what things you arc! how’ quickl¢ 
nature 
Falls to'revolt, when gold'becomes her objee ! 
For this the foolifh over-carcfulifathers 
Have broke their flecps with thought; their brains 
with, care. Shake/peare’s Henry IN o 
A thing by:neither man or-woman priz'd, 
And fcarcely known enough to,be defpis'd. Dryd. 
Never any thing was fo unbred ag-that odious 
man. ' Congreve. 
The poor thing fighed, andy with’ a blefiing ex- 
prefed with the utmoft vehemence, turned from 


mes | Addifory 
I'll be this abje& rbing no more. ' 
Love, give me back my heart again.) _ Granvilice 


4. It iscufed by Shake/peare once in a fente 


of honour. 
flow’ 


A general 


Tilletfone s 


TRI 


I dov'd the maid } married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath: but that J fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! ‘more dances my wrapt heart. 
Slakefpeare. 


fo THINK. v. #. preter. sbought. [thank- 
gan, Gothick ; Gencean, Saxon; denck- 
en, Dutch.) 

3. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
things; to reafon ; to cogitate; to per- 
form any mental operation, whether of 
apprehenfion, judgment, or illation. 

Tbiating, in the propriety of the Englith tongue, 
Wagnifies that fort of operation of the mind about its 
Ideas, wherein the mind is ative ; where it, with 
fome degree, of voluntary attencion, confiders any 
thing. ° “~ Lecke, 

What am 1? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becaule I shirk; but whence I came, 

Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can difclofe to me ?. Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their 
minds ill, will havc little matter to rbink on. Locke. 

lt is-an opinion, that the foul always rb'rks, and 
thatit has the actual. perception of ideas in itlelf 
conftantly, and that aétual rbinking is as infepara- 
bie from the foul, as aétual extention is from the 
body. Locke. 

Thefe are not matters to be flight!y and fuperf- 
cially rkcugbr upon. Tiliafen's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muft give great 
fatisfaétion.to every thinking man. ` Addij. Freeb. 

2. To judge ; to conclude; to determine. 

Leu them marry to whom they think belt; only 
to their father’s tribe fhal they marry. 

; Numb. xxxvi. 6. 
I fear we thal! not find 
This long defired king fuch as was thougtt. Daniel. 

Can it be rbeugbt that I have kept the gofpel 
terms of (alvation, withaut ever fo much as intend- 
ings in any ferious and deiiberate manner, either 
to know them, or Keep them ? ; Law. 


3. To intend. 
Thea thoughs’f to. help me, and. fuch thanks 
Ve, 
As one i death to thofe that with him live. 
: ‘ Sbake/peare. 
4. To imagine; to fancy. 
Something fince his coming forth is thought of, 
i which . 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
Thathis return was moft requir’d. Shak. K. Lear. 
Edmund, J think, ìs gone, 
Jn pity of bis mifery, to difpatch 
His nighted life. “Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth; for the face of nature hath pro- 
voked men to think of and obfcrve fuch’a thing. 

Buract’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who lowe to live in gardens, have never 

shoughr of contriving a winter garden. — SpefPators 
“g. To mufe; to meditate. 

You pine, you languith, love to be alone, 

Jbick much, {paak little, and in {peaking igh. 
Dryden. 
'6. To recolle&; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. 

—Well rhoughe upon; I haveit here about.me. 
Sbakefpeare. 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according to 

all that I have done. Nebemiab, ve 19. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 

If your general “acquaintance be among !adies, 
provided they have no ill reputation, you rbink 
you are fafe. Swift. 

8. Toconfider ; to doubt; to deliberate. 

Any one may think with himfelf, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Saturn? 

Bentley's Sermons: 

To THink on. To contrive; to light 

upon by meditation. 
Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus rbaught on a deceit. Swift's Mifcell. 


THI 


10. To Tuink of. To eftimate. 
The opinions of others whom we know and 
think well of are no ground of affent. Locke. 


To THINK. Vv. a. r 
1. To imagine ; to imagine in the mind ; 
to conceive. 
Charity rbinketd no evil. 1 Cor. xiii. §- 
Nor think fuperfuous others aid. Mitton. 


Think nought a trifle though it fma appear. 
Young. 


Z. To THinx much. To grudge. 
He thcugbt nut mueb to clothe his enemies. Milte 
1f we confider our infinite obligatione to God, we 
have no reafon to think much to facrifice to him our 
deareft intercfts in this world. Tiliotfon. 


3. To Tuink feorn. ‘To difdain. 
He thougbs {corn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. 
Efiber, iii. 
$ Me Turnxertsu. It feems to me. 
4° Me TuoucutT. It appeared to me. 
Thefe are anomalous phrafes of long 
continuance and great authority, but noc 
eafily reconciled to grammar. In me 
thinketh, the verb being of the third per- 
fon, feems to be referred not to the 
thing, and is therefore either aétive, as 
fignifying to caufe to think; or as the 
{enfe of jems, methinks it feems toi me. 
Me thouybe 1 faw the grave where Laura lay. 
Sidney. 
Me thinketh the running of the foremoft is like 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 
THINKER. #. f. (from shink.] One who 


thinks in a certain mapiner. 

No body is made any thiig by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory; practice muf 
fettle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good mufician by a lecture on the art of mufick, as 
a coherent thinker, or ftri reafuner, by a fe of 

rules. Lacky 

If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep rhint- 
ers would impute the caufe to the prejudice of his 
education. Swift. 

Tarnktna. n. f. [from thint.] Imagi- 
nation ; cogitation ; judgment. 

He put it by once; *but, to my thinking, he 
would fain have hadite — Shake/p. Julius Cajar. 

If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix'don fpiritual objects, he thould Rill 
Dwell in his mufings ; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 
His ferious contidering. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
I heard a bird fo fing, 
Whofe mufick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 
l Shakelpeare. 

I was a man, to my thimking, very likely to get a 
rich widow. Addifon. 

Tui’ ny. adv. [from thiz.] 
1. Not thickly. 


2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
Our walls are ¢binly mann’d;: our beft men fain: 
The rel, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 
Dryden. 
Tui nness. 2. f. [from 49h 
1. The contrary to thicknefs; exility ; 
tenuity. 
Tickling is moft in the foles, arm-holes and 
fides, becaufe of the rhinne/s of the ‘kin. Bacon. 
No breach, but an expanfion, 
Like guid to airy rhinnc/s beat. Donne. 
Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, air, &c. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwifc formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, accordiog to their various téinnefs, al- 
though ata greater thicknefy they appear very clear 
and colourlefs. Newton's Opticks. 


'T HI 


Such depend upon a ftrong projectile motion of . 


the blood, and too great *binne/s and delicacy of the 
veffels. Artuthnote 


2. Paucity ; fcarcity. 
The buzzard 
Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race’ 
To hide the tbinnefs of their flock trom fight, 
And all together make a fecming goodly flighte 
Drydene 
In country villages pope Leo the feventi in- 
dulged a praétice, through the rbirreh of the in- 
habitants, which opened a way for pluralitics. 
Abyliffe’s Parergene 
3. Rarenefs; not f{piffitade. 
Thofe pleafures that (pring from honour the 
mind can naufeate, and quickly feel the ¢hirnc/s of 
a popular bieath. Stuth, 


TuHiro. adj. (SmS Sa, Saxon.) The firt ` 


after the fecond; the ordinal of three. 

This is the (bird time: 1 hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers, Sbukefpeare. 

Such clamoors are like the feigned quarrels of 
combined cheats, to delude fome third perfon. 

; Decay of Piety. 
Tuiro. 2. f [from the adjective. } 
Le The third part. 

‘To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample rbird of our fair kingdom. Sha. 

Men of their broken debtors take a tbird, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Séak. 

The proteitant fubjcéts of the abbey make up a 
third of its people.  Addifone 

No fentence can ftand that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of the council. _  Addijon. 

2. The fixtieth part of a fecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hoor into fixty minutes, a minute into 
fixty feconds, a fecond into fixty thirds. i 

, Holder on Time. 
THIURDBOROUCH: #. fa [third and bo- 
rough.) An under-conftable. 
Tui'rouy. adv. [from ,tbird.] In the 
third place. 

Firft, meta!s.are more durable than plants; fe- 
condly, they are more folid; rbirdly, they are wholly 
fubterrany. Baccn. 

To Tuiri. v. a. [Siplian, Saxon.) “To 
pierce ; to perforate. It is now pro- 
nounced and written zr: Ainfworth. 

THIRST. 2. y- [Synye, Saxon; dorf, 
Dutch. } 

1. The pain foftered for want of drink ; 
want of drink. 

But fearlefs they purfuc, nor caa the flood 
Quench their dire réirf; alas! they thirit to. blood. 


Denbame 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midft of water I complain of rhif. Dryden, 
Tbirfi and hunger denote. the fate of fpittle and 
liquor of the ftomach. FLir/? isithe Gign of an acri- 
mony coinmonly alieaicfcent or muriatick. 
arbsthnoton Aliments. 
For. forty years 
I ‘ve liv’d an anchorite in pray'rs and tears: 


fide, 
Has all the luxury of thir? fupply'd. Harte. 
a. Fagernefs; vehement delre: with of, 
for, OF after. 
Not hope of praife;inor thirfl of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou haft ailay’d the rbif? 1 had of knowledge. 
z Miltor. 
Say, is't thy bounty, or thy thirfl of praife? 
ranvilite 
This is an active and ardent thief? after happi- 
nefs, or after a full beatifying objects Chey 6 
3. Draoght. 
The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous ,earth with kindly rbif up drawn, 
Rofe afreth fountains ~ Afilton. 


Jo 


Yon fering, which bubbles trom the mountain’s, 


_ 


THI 
“Yo THIRST. vin [Synycan, Saxon ; der- 


athirt: with for... 
They fhall not hunger nor thirft, 
The peopletbirfted he fr water. 
~ They as they scbirfle 
oped itream. Milton. 
2. To have a vehement defire. for any 
- thing : with for or after. 
“My foul ¢Birfieth for the living God. Pf. xlii. 2. 
Till a man hunger: and thjr/ts afier righteouf- 
‘nefs, till he feels an uneafinefs.in the want of it, his 
will w ll ndt be decermined.to arfy ation in pur- 
“fuit of this confeffed, greater good. Lockes 
But furious thirfiing thus for gorc, 
*, Thewdons-of, men fhail ne’er approach thy fhore. 
. Pope. 
Yo Tuirst. v. æ. To want to drink. 
` This ftraQure is not uftal. | 
im Untam-d ana. fierce the tyger fill remains: 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He fezks his keeper's fleh, and thirfighis blood. 


7 Prior. 
TarerstTiness. ». f [from thirf.] 
itate of being thirity. 
Next ‘they will want a fucking and faking 
tLirflinefs, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 
àj ~ - Watton: 
s THIRSTY. ad. [Sunyeig, Saxon.) © 
1Suffermg want of drink ;. pained for 
want of drink. 
“© Thy brother’s blood the'rbirfyearth hathdrank, 


Tia. xlix. 10. 
Ex. xvii. 3. 


Brcach’d' withthe fteely puint of Clifford’s lance. f 
s Shakepeare] 


Give me a little water to drink, for 1 am shir/y. 


Judges, ive} 


Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a bafe affaifin’s fab; 
Whom all the sbirffy inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. 
2. Poffeffed with any vehement defire : as, 
blood thirty. 
THIRTE EN. ag. ['Speoemne, Saxon.] Ten 
and three. > i 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
voice thirteen times. © ` Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
THIRTEENTH. adj. [from thirteen; Speo- 
zwe08a, Sax.) The third after the tenth. 
If fhe could prove'a thirtecnth tafk for him 
Who twelve achiev'd, the work would me'befeem. 
~Beaumont’s Pfyche. 
The rbirteenth part difference bringeth the bu- 
finefs but to fuch a pafs, that every woman may 
have an hufband. " Graunt. 
THIRTIETH .adj. [from thirty ; Sprete- 
goða, Saxon. ] Ihe. tenth thrice told; 


the ordinal of thirty. 
Henry thall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the 
thirtieth of May next enfuing. Shake/peare. 
A rbirtietb part of the fun's revolution.» Hale. 
More will wonder at fo fhort an age, 
To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. Dryden. 
Turerty. adj. [Spreeig, Saxon.) Thrice 
ten. 
I have flept fifieen years, 
=— Ay, and the time feems {Dirty unto me. Shak. 
The Clatdian aqueduct ran rbirty-cight miles. 
Addifon. 
Tus. pronoun, (Siy, Saxon.] 
1. That which is prefent; what is now 
< Mentioned, , 
Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, yet 
_ they were both hanged; and fo would rhis be, if he 
duri Reals ~~ Sbakelpeare. 
Come alittle nearer rbis way. Shaki/peare. 
Within tbis three mise may you fee it coming; 
I fay, a moving grove. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 
Moft I endure all this?  Skatclp. Julius Cajar. 
Tbis fame fhall comfert us ee our teil. 


: Vou. IL: ER. Ve ZO- 


Agha Dutch.) 
1. To feel want of drink; to be thirfty or | 


{coop the brimming f- 


Thef 


Rowe | THISTLE. 


THI 


This iandt theplace fora large reduction. Hales 

There is a very great inequality among men as 

to their internal endowments, and their external 

conditions, in fhis life. Calamy’s Sermons. 
z. The next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet 
but rbis once: peradventure ten fhail be found 
there. Gene xville 32. 

"3. This is ufed for this time. 
By this the vefferhalf her courfe had run. Dryd. 
4. The lat paf. 
I have not wept this forty-years; but now 
My-mother comes afreth,into. my eyese Dryden. 
5. dt 1s often oppofed to zhat. 
> As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend, 
While treezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now herey now there, the reeling veffel throw. 
7 Pope. 

According as the fmall parts of matter are con- 
nected together after tbis or that determinate man- 
ner, a body of tbis or that denomination is pra- 
‘duced. Buy’. 

Do we. not often hear .of this or that young 
heir ? are not his riches and his lewdnefies talked 
Of together ? South. 

This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryd. 

6.» When» this and, that refpect a. former 
fentence, this relates to the latter, ¿bat to 


the former member... See THOSE. 
Their judgment in ¢bis.we may, not, and in thet 
Zwe need not follow. Hooker, 
7- Sometimes it is oppofed to the other. 
Confider the arguments which the author had 
to’write rbis, ot to defign the other, before you ar- 


< 


raign him, Dryden. 
With endlefs pain‘rdis man purfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe : 
And t'otber fondly hopes to fee : 
What never was, nor e’er fhall be. Prior. 


n. fo [Oiyzel, Saxon; dieftel, 
Dutch; carduxs, Lat.] A prickly weed 
growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the rifle grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly ; and the heads are, for 
the moft part, fquamofe and’ prickly. Miller. 

The’ roots of thi/t/es have my hunger fed, 

Two roods of cultur’d barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green mofs-my bedaş Harte. 

Hateful docks, rough thiffles) keckfies, burs. 

> Shake/peare. 
Get you fome carduus: benedictus, and Jay it to 

your-heart. 
=~ There thou prick’ft her with atbiflle. i Shak. 
Thorns alfo and rbift/es it fhall bring thee forth. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Tough tkiftles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the 

* corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill rbiffles. Mortimer`s Hufb) 

THISTLE, golden. x. = A plant.: Miller. 

TmsrLY. adj. [from thiffle.] Over- 
grown with thiftles. 

Wide over the rhifily |awn’as {wells the breeze, 
A whitening fhower of vegetable down 
Amufive floats. Thom/on’s Summer. 


Tur THER. adu. [SiSen, Saxon. ] 
të To that place: it is oppofed to Aither. 
We're. coming thither. Shake/peare. 
The gods, when they defcended, hither 
From heav’n did always chufe their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly fay, 
That "tis the way too rbither. Coruley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eafty the fun 
Sets forth; he thither; whence he’came, doth run. 
Denbam. 
There Phenix and'Ulyffes watch the prey ; 
And thither all the wealth of Troyconveys Dryd. 
z. To that end; to that point. 


Tarruerto. adv, [thither and fo.) To 
that-end ; fo far. 


T HO 
TRI'THERWARD. adv. [thitherand ward. } 
‘Towards that place. 
Ne would he futter fleep once thirberevard 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Spenfer. 
Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke ot. Flo- 
rence $ 
We met him ¢bitherward, for thence we came. 
Shakefpeare. 
By quick inftinétive motion, up I fprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The foolith beafts went to the lion's den, leav- 
ing very goodly footiteps of their journey. rbitber- 
ward, butnotthelike eftheirreturn. LE Rrange. 
A tuft of da:fies-on.a flow'ry lay 
They faw, and thitherspard they bent their way. 


Dryden. 
Tro. adv, [Sonne, Saxon. ] 
1. Then. . Spenjer. 
2. Tho’ contracted for though. 
To THoLe. v.2...Towait awile. Ain/w. 


THONG. aJa [6pang, Smang, Saxon.] 
A ftrap, or {tring of leather. 
The Tutcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling; 
Thrice whirl’d the rhsng about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted"as it few. Dryd. in. 

The ancient cetus only confifted of fo many 
large thongs about the hand, without any lead at 
the end. Addifon. 

The fmiths and armourefs on palfreys ride, 
And nails for loofen’d {pears, and ‘bongs for fhields 

provide. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
TuHora‘cick. adj. [from thorax.) Be- 
longing to the breatt. / 

The chyle grows grey in the thoracick du@. 

Arbuthnot. 
Tuorat. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] - Re- 
lating to the bed. 

The punifhment for adultery, according to the 
Roman law, was fometimes made by a thoral fepa- 
ration. Ayliffe. 

THORN. n.f. [thaurns, Gothick ; Sonn, 
Saxon ; doorne, Dutch.] 
1. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Thorns and thiftles fhall it bring forth. 

Gen. iii. 18. 

The moft upright is {harper than.arborn haige. 

i l Micab, vil. 4o 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buth. 
i Flowerstof aii hue; and without thorn the'rofe. 
% 1 l Milton, 
3. Any’ thing troublefome. 

The guilt of empire; all its rBorns and cares 

Be only mine. Southern’s Spartan Dam. 
THORNAPPLE. #. /. A plant. Mortimer. 
THORN BACK. 2./. [raia clavata, Lat.] 

A fea fifh. 

The thornback, when dried; taftes of fal ammo- 
niac. Arbuthnot. 

THO RNBUT m {rhombus aculeatus, 

Lat.] A fort of fea-fith, Ainfw. which 

he diftinguifhes from thornback. A birt 
or turbot. 

Tuo’ rny. adj. [from thorn. ] 

1. Full of thorns; {piny ; rough; prickly. 

Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay ; 

He wore, fweet head! athorny diadem. Randolpb. 

The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, 
His neck {hoots.up.a thickfet thorny wodd ; 


His briftled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 
The wifer madmen did for virtue toil 
A thorny, or at beft a barren foil, Drydens 


They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hille the thorny bramble crops Drydens 
2. Pricking ; vexatious, 
No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the tharp thorny pointe 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shak. 
Stiff oppofitions and perplex'd debate, 
And thorny care, and rank and Ringing hate. 
Tounge 
Pp 3. Difficult ; 


T.H O. 


3. Difficult ;. perplexing. ui 
_.By how many «thorny. and hard ways. they are 
come thereunto, by how many civil broils. 

Spenfer ow. Ireland. 

THo rouGn. prepof. [the word through ex- 
tended into two fyliables. } 

3. By way of making paflage or penetra- 
tion. 


2. By means of. 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough tue hazards of this untrod fate, 
; With all true faith. Dee cB du Cefar. 
Tuorovcn. adj. [The adjective is al- 
ways written thorongh, the prepofition 
commonly tbrough.) 
` 3. Complete; full; perfett. 
The Irith horfeboys, in the fboroagb reformation 
of that realm, fhould be cut off. Spenfor. 
He didnot defire a thorough engagement till he 
had time to reform fome, whom he refolved never 
More to truft. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator muft be a tborougb poet. 
Dryden. 
A thorcugb practice of fubje€ting ourfelves to the 
@ants of others, would extinguifh in us pride. 
Swift. 
How can I call a general difregard and a tbo- 
rough negic& of ail religious improvements, a frailty 
or imperteGion, when it was as much in my powe: 
w have been exadt, and careful, and diligent ? 
Law. 
2. Paling through. : 
Let»ali three fiaes te a double boufe, without 
thorough lights on the fides. Bacon. 
THOROUGHFARE, #. f. [thorough and 


fare.) 
3. A paflage throuzh ; a paflage without 
any {top or let. | 

Th’ Hyrcanian deferts areas thorcughfures now 
For princes to come view fair Portia.  Sbake/peare. 
_ His. body is a paffab‘e carcafe, if he be-not hurt : 

“it is a thoroughfare for feel, if it be not hurt. 

, Shakefpcare. 

The ungrateful perfon is a monfter, which is 
sll throat’and belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or 
common fhore for tie good things of the world to 
pafs into. Scuth. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in: 

A thoroughfare of news ; where fome devife * 
; Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. 
Dryden. 
2. Power of paffing. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 

Of ealy thcroughfare. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
Tuo roucaLy. adv. [from thorough.] 
Completely ; fully., 

Look into this bufinefs thoroughly. .Sbukc{peare. 

We can never be grieved for their miferics who 
are thoroug bly wicked, and have thercby juftly calied 
their calamities on themfelvcs. Dryden's Dufrefnz. 

One would think, that every member of the com- 
munity who embraces with vehemence the princi- 
ples Òt cither party, had thorcugbly fifted and ex- 
amined them. Addifen. 

They had forgotten their folemn vows as tho- 
rougbly ae ii they had never made them, rterburys 

TuHoroucupa cep. adj. [thorough and 
‘pace.| Perfe&t in what is undertaken; 
complete; thoroughfped. Generally in 

a bad fenfe. 

.When it was propofed to repeal the teftclautc, 
the, ableft of thofe who were reckoned the moft 
ftanch and thoroughpaced Whigs tell off at the firit 
mention of it. Swift. 


Tuo ROUGHSPED. adj. [thorough and 
Jered.) Finifhed in principles ; thorough- 
paced: commonly, finithed in ill. 

Ourrtborcugh/ped republick of Whigs, which con- 


tains the bulk of aH hopers, pretenders, and pro- 
teiJors, are moft highly ufeful to princes, Saif. 


i> 


THO 


Troroveusti’rcn. adv. [thorough and 
fiitch.] Completely ; fully. A low word. 
Perfeverance alone can carry us thoroughfijtch. 
L'Eftranze. 
TrHorp, a. f. Thorp, throp, threp, trep, 
trop, are all from the Saxon Sonp, which 
fignifies a village. Gibjon’s Camden. 
THOSE. pronoun. 
t. The plural of zbat. 
Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all 
breath, 
Thofe.clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
` Shake/peare. 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnailus, nor did tafte the ream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may, fuppofe 
T bofe made not poets, but the poets rbofe. Denham. 
The fibres of this mufcle act as thoje of others. 
Cheyne. 
2. Thoe refers to the former, shefe to the 
latter noun. 
Neither their fighs nor tears are true, 
Thofe idly blow, rbefe idly fally 
Nothing like to ours at all, 
But fighs and teara have feres too.  Ccrley. 


Tunov. pronoun. (Su, Saxon; du, Dut. 
in the oblique cafes fingular shee, Se, 
Saxon ; in the plural ye, xe, Saxon ; in 
the oblique cafes plural you, eop; Sax.] 
You is row commonly ufed for the nomi- 
native plural. - 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. 

Is this a dageer which J {ce before me, 


The handle tow'rd.my hand? Come, let me clutch 


| thee. ` 
I have thee not, and yet I fee rhee Rill. i 
Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfiole : 
To feeling as to fight. Shakefpeare’s, Macberb. 
I am as like to call thee fo again, 
To fpit on thee again, to fpurn thee toa? 
If'rbcu wilt lend this money, lend it not 
Asto thy friend. * Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town, 
Who dares with angry Bupolis to frown; 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, , 
And fteers againftat with a full-blown fail. | Dryd. 
2. {tis ufed only in very familiar or very 
folemn language. When we fpeak to 
equals or fuperiours, we {ay you ; but in 
folemn.Janguage, and in addrefies of 
worfhip, we fay shou, ; 
{ Familiar.) 
Here's to thee, Dick. 
[Solemn. } 
For though in dreadful. whints we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know tbou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. _ Addifen. 
To Tuou. v. a. [from shou.] To treat 
with ey 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou 
thou him fome thrice, it fhall not be amifs. Sbak. 
THOUGH. conjunGion. (Sea), Sax. thauh, 
Gothick. ] 


1. Notwithftanding that ; although. 
Not that I fo affirm, though fo it feem. Milton. 
The found of love makes your foft heart’afraid, 
And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. Wa’ler. 
I can defire to perceive thofe things that God 
has prepared for thofe that love him, though they 
be fuch as eye hath not feen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the bcartof man to conceive. Locke. 
Thceugb the name of abftragted ideas is attributed 
to univerfal ideas, yet this abftraGtion is not great. 
Watts’s Logick. 

2. 4s THoucn, Asif; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as 
though it budded. Genefisy xl. 10. 
3. Ic is ufed in the end of a fentence in 


familiar language : however; yet. 


Cottle. 


THO 
You thall not quit Cydaria for met) à 
Tis dang’rous rbough to treat me in this lort,- 
And to refufe my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 
» A good caufe would do well though; "F * 
It gives my {word anedge. ` Dryd. Spanifh Friar. 


THouGur. the preterite and part. paf. of 

think. wer 
1 wuld him what I thought. Sbakelpeare’s Otbelle. 

Are my friends embark'd ? 

Can any thing bërbougkt of for their fervice? 
Whilf I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addif. 
No other tax could have been thought ot, ypon 
which fo much money would have been immedi- 


ately advanced. | _. Addifon. 
THOUGHT. 2. f. [from the preterite of Te 
think. | ! 
1. The operation of the mind; the act of 
thinking. | l 
And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought, 
To eafe the pain of coward thought, |) | Priora 


2. Idea; image formed in the mind, 
For our inftrution to impart 
Things above earthly sbougbr. ; 
3. Sentiment; fancy ; imagery ; conceit. » 
Thought, if tranflated truly, cannot be loft in 
another language ; but the words that convey it ta 
our apprehenfion, which are the image and. ofna- 
ment of that rbcugbr, may be fo ill chofen ss to 
make it appear unhandfome. Dryden. 
One may often find as much thought on the re- 
verfe of a medal asin a canto of Spenfer. 
Addijon on Medals. 
Tbhougbts come crowding in fo fait upon me, that 
my only difficulty is tochufe orto reject. Dryden. 
The thoughts of a foul that perith in thinking. m 
i Leche. 


filtar. 


l One only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call athougbhe. 
f b Pope. 5 
4. Reflection ; particular confideration. ` 
| Why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe shougbes which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on.’ Shakefpeare's Macbeb, 
5. Conception ; preconceived notion. 
S Things to their shoughe ` 
So-unimaginable as hate in heavens 
6. Opinion; judgment. “es 
„He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed 
in the rhoughe of him that is at eales. . Fob, xii 5s 
They communicated their thowgbrs on this fub- 
ject to cach other; and therefore their reafons are 
little difterent. — Dryden. 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always fpeaks his 
thoughr, l 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. . Pops. 
7. Meditation ; ferious confideration. _ 
Pride, of all others the moit dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of tenfe, or want of thought. 
Rofccmmane 


Militos. 


8. Defign ;.purpofe. at We 
The rbougbrs I think towards you are rbgughts of 
peacey and not.cvil. ‘Sferemiah, xxi. 1). 
Nor was godhead from her thovghs.) — Miltons 
9. Silent contemplation. 
Who is fo grofs 
That cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in shoughs. is 
Sbhake/peare. 
tO. Solicitude ; care; concern. ‘ 
Let us return, left he leave caring for the affes; 
and take thought for us. t Samuel, ixe 5. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anguith before his bufinefs came to an end. 
Bacon's Henry VU. 
Adam took no thougbr, eating his Hil. Mikone a 
11. Expedtation. 
The main defery 
Siandsion the hourly thought, Sbakelp. King Lear: 
i ) 2 . 12. A 
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12, A fmall degree; a fmall quantity. 
At feems a loofe term, but is ufed by 

good writers. 
His face was a thought longer than the exa& 
fymmetrians would allo ’ , Sidney. 
If our own be but equa the law of common in-’ 
dulgence alloweth us to think them at the leat 
halt a thougbr the better, becaufe they are our own. 
Hooker. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
away by_degrees, will fwim under water, yet not 
fink unto the bottom: if the cork be à rbewgbr tou 
light to fink under the furface, the water may be 
attenuated with fpirits of wine. Brown. 
My giddinefs feized me; and though I now tot- 
ter, yet I think I am a thougbt better. Swift. 


THOUGHTFUL. adj. [thought and full.} 
1. Contemplative ; full of reflection ; full 
of meditation. : | 
On theie he mus'd within his rhcugétful mind, 
And then refoly’d what Faunus had divin‘d. Dryd. 
2. Attentive; careful. l 
Thoughtful of gain, l all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. 5 Phillips. 
3- Promoting meditation; favourable to 
mufing, Ye 
War, horvid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
~l And fteel now glitters in the mutes’ thaécs. Pepe. 
4- Anxious ; folicitous. 
In aweful pomp, and melancholy ftate, 
~ See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat ; 
Aroune her crowd diftruft, and doubt and fear, 
And thaghtful foreight, and tormenting care. 
> l Prior. 
THOUGHTFULLY, ade. [from thought- 
ful.) With thought or confideration ; 
with folicitude. ~- 


THO UGHTFULNESS. ». f. [from thought- 


ful.) 
s1. Deep meditation. 

While the ne: vous fibres prefcrve their due ten- 
fion and firmnels, and the {pirits are cranfmitted 
to them from the brain, endowed with duettrength, 
fwiftnefs, and vivacity, and fuffered to attend thei: 
duty, without the avacations of thewphifulngs and 
intenfe contemplation, the concu@ion of the meats 
is well performed. Blackmsre. 

2. Anxiety; folicitude. 

THOUGHT ess. adj. [from thought. ] 
1. Airy; gay; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; carelefs. 

it is fomething peculiarly thocking to fee gray 
hairs without remorfe for the pat, and theugkrle)s 
of the future. Kegers, 

3. Stupid; dull. 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And feems defign’d for rhowghtle/s majefty £ 
Tbhougbtlefs as monarch oaks that fhade the plain, 
And {pread in foiemn ftate fupinely reign. Dryd. 
Tuo ucuTvessiy. adv. [from thorghr.] 
Without thought ; carelefly ; flupidly. 
In reftlefs hurries thoughtlefely they live, 
At fubftance oft unmov'd, for fhadows grieve. 
Garth. 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. n. f: [from thought- 
lefs.) Want of thought; abfence of 
thought. 
TuoucutsicK. adj. [thought and fick. ] 
Uneafy with reflection. 
Heav'n’s face doth glow 
With triftful vifage; and, as ’gainft the doom, 
Is shougbhifick at the ad. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
THOUSAND. adj. orn. f> (GĊurend, Sax. 
duyfend, ytch.] 
4. The number of ten hundred. 

About three thoufard years ago, navigation of 
the world for remote voyages was greater than at 

dbus-day. Bacon. 


To 'THRALL. v. a. Spenfer. [from the 


_ : A 
THR 
2. Proverbially, a great number. ` 
So fair, and tboufand, thoufand times more fair 
She feem’d, when the prefented was to fight. 
Spenfer. 
For harbour at a thoufard doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the thonfand but was lock’d. Dryd. 
Search the herald’s roll, 
Where thou fhalt find thy famsus pedigrce, 
Drawn from the root of fome old <T'ufean tree, 
And thous a theu/and off, a fool of long degree. 
Dryden. 
Though he regulates himfclf by juftice, he finds 
a thcufand occafions for generofity and compaffion. 
Addijon’s SpeBator. 
How many thoafands pronounce boldly on the af 
fairs of the publick, whom God ngr men never qua- 
lified for fuch judgment ! Watts. 


THO'USANDTH. ad}. [from thoujand.] The 
hundredth ten times told ; the ordinal of 
a thoufand: proverbially, very numer- 
ous. 

He that will divide a minute into a thoufand 
parts, and break but a part of a thsxfandth part in 
the attairs of love, it niay be faid of him, that 
Cupid hath. clapt him o' th’ fhonlder, but I'i 
warrant him heart whole. «| Sbake/ps As you like it. 

Such is the poct’s lot : what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiftorians wait ? 
Mcre time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 

» Their volumes fwell beyond the tboufandtb page. 
i Dryden. 

The French hugonots are many thoufand wit- 
nefles to the contrary ; and I with they deferved 
the'thou/andeb part of the good treatment they have 
received. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


THowL. ».f A piece of timber by which 
oars are kept in their places when row- 


ing. t Ainfworth, 
Tura‘tpom, #. f. [from thrall.] Slavery ; 
feryitude. 


How far am I inferior to. thee in the ftate of the 
mind! and yet. know I that all the heavens cannot 
bring me to fuch thraldom. Sidney. 

He fwore with fobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 
—Why to he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraidom to the joys of heav’n. 
Shakelpeare. 

This country, in a great part defolate, groaneth 
under the Turkith rhra/dem. Sardys. 

He fhall ruie, and the in rbraldomlive. © Dryden. 

They tell us we are.all born) flaves;: life and 
thraldam we entered into together, and can. never 
be quit of the one till we parc with the other. Locke, 


THRAtL. a. f. [Snæl; Saxon. ] 
i. A flave; one. who is in the power of 
another. Not much in ufe. 
No tbralls like them that inward bondage have. 
. Sidney. 
But fith the will the conqueft challenge need, 
Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenfer. 
Look gracious on thy proftrate thrull. Sbakef. 
The two delinquents 
That were the flaves of drink, and thra//s of fleep. 
Shake/peare. 
~~ T know I’m one of Nature's little kings; 
Yet to the leat ard vilet things am ¢hra//. 
That we may fo fulfice his vengeful ire, 
Or do hisgemizhtier fervice, as his thralls 
Ey right-of Wàr, whate'er his bufinefs bes M.lton. 


2. Bondage; itate of flavery or confine- 
ment. 


Dav. 


Her men took land, 
And firft brought forth Ulyfles, bed, and all 
That richly furnithe it; he fill in thra// 
Of all-fubduing Neepe. Chapman. 
And laid about him, till his nofe 
From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. I{udib. 


noun.) Toenflave; to bring into the 
power of another. Out of ufe. 


THR 
Let me be a flave t' atchieve the maid, 

Whofe fudden fight hath rhrall'd my wounded eyes 
. Sbakefpeare. 
Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a'fpider with`a toad. ali 

For fo ill rhrai/s not them, but they'tame ill,’ 

And make,her do much good againft her will. 


; Donne. 
The author of nature is not rbralled to the laws 
of nature. Drummond. 


Tura’prie. 2.f/. The windpipe of any 
animal. They ftill retain it in the 
Scottifh dialect ; we fay rather zbrottle, 

To THRASH. v. a, [Sanrcan, “Saxon ;- 
derfchen, Dutch.] ` 

1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, 
This is written varioufly zhra/h or thref, 
but ¢4ra/b is agreeable to etymology. 

Firft chrafb the corn, then after burn the itraw. 

Shake/peare. 

Gideon threfbed wheat to hide it.» Jud. viii it. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and threfhing 
inftruments for wood. 2 Samuel, xxiv. 2260 

In the fun your golden grain difptay, 
And thrafp it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from 
an incalefcency, which they being hard bodies would 
contract from a fwitt motion; fuch as that of run- 
ning or thre/bing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after 
the firft threfbing, get what feed you cane. Mortime 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Thou feurvy valiant afs! thou art here but te 
thrafh Yrojans, and thou art bought and fold'among 
thofe of any wit like a Barbarian flave. j 

Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

To THRasu.v.. Tolabour ; to drudge. 

T rather would be Mevius, threfh for rhimes 
Like his, the fcorn and fcandal of the times, 
Than that Philirpick fatally divine, 

Which is infcrib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. 
Dryden. 

THRASHER. w. /. [from thrafo.] One 
who thrathes corn. 

Our foldiers, like a lazy thrajber witha Aail, 
Fell gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. 

Shake/peares 

Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper's/and 
threfher’s toil, and the baker's {weat, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat:. tne labour.of thofe 
employed about the utenfile muk all be charged. 

Lockes 

THRA'SHINGFLOOR. 2». f} -An area On 
which corn is beaten. 

In vain the hinds the threing=floo prepare, 
And exercife their flails in empty. aire Dryden 

Delve of convenient depth your tbrefbing-floer 
With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. 
Dryden, 

THR asonrcan. adj. [from Thrafo, a 
boafter in old comedy:} Boattful ; brag- 
ging. 

His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, 
his gencral behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrajonie 


cal, Shake/peart, 
Taurave.nf (Snap, Saxon. ] 
1. A herd ;. a drove.. Out.of ufe. 


2. The number of two dozen. I know not 
how derived; 

THREAD, x. 
Dutch.) 


1. Afmall line ; a {mall twift; the rudi- 
ment of cloth. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital rbread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shak, 
Though the flender thread of dyed filk loaked 
on fingle feem devoid of rednefs, yet when num- 
bers of thefe threads are brought together, their 
colour becomes notorious, Boylee 
Though need urg'd me never fo, 
He not receive a thread, but naked go. Chapmam 
Pp2 sie 


J. [Snxd, Saxon; draed, 
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“He whofat at a table with a fword hanging over 
his head but by one tingle thread or hair, furcly had 
cough to check his appetite. Scath. 

Uhe art of pleafing is the fkillof cutting to a 
treed betwixt flattery and illemanners. LE fran. 

2. Any thing continued in a courfe ; uni- 
form tenor. 

The ecagernefs and trembling of the fancy doth 
not always regularly follow the fame even thread of 
difcourfe, but ftrikes upon fome other thing that 
hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a diftafe of the nervous parts, 
makes it Jo hard to cure; difeafes are fo as they 
are more remote in the thread of the motion of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


F. T'o pafs through with a thread. 

‘The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of 
the fize of that I have breaded it with, in taking 
up the fpermatick veifels. — Sharp’sSurgery. 

2. To pafs through; to piercé through. 

Thus out of feafon threading dark-eyed night. 

Shakefpeare. 
Being prell to th’ war, 
Ev'n when the nave of the Rate was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates. Shak. Coriclan. 
THRE'ADBARE. ad. [thread and bare.] 
1. Deprived of the’ nap; wore to the 
naked threads. 
Tbreadbare céat, and cobbled thoes he ware. 
Spenfer. 

The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, 
and fet a new nap upcn it: fo he had need; for 
"tis sbreadbare. Sbakefpeare. 

Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whofe cloaths are threadbare, and whofe cloaks are 

torn ? Dryden's Juvenal. 

He walk’d the ftreets,.and wore a threadbare 

cloak ; 
He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. 
Swift. 

A Thracian flave the porter’s place maintain’d, 
Sworn foe to threadbare fuppliants, and with pride 
His mafter’s prefence, nay, his name, deny'd. 

Harte. 
2. Worn out ; trite. 
A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A mere anaiomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare jugg'er, and a fortune-teller. Shak. 

Many writers of moral difcourfes run into itale 
topicks and rhreadbare quotations, not handling 
their fubje& fully and clofely. Sift. 

lf he underftvod trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this threadbare and exploded project. 

Child on Trade. 
THRE ADEN. adj. [from thread.) Made 
of thread. 
Behold the ekreaden fails, 
Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd fea. 
Sbakelpeare. 
Jo TureaPp.v.a. Acountry word denot- 
ing to argue much or contend. ` Ainfw. 
Treat. af. [from the verb.} Menace ; 
denunciation of ìll. 
There is no terror, Cafhus, in your threats. 
Skake/peare. 
The emperor perceiving that his threats were 
little regarded, regarded little to threaten any morc. 
Hoyward. 
Do not believe 
Thofe rigid tBreats of death: ye fhall not die. 
4 Milton. 
To THREAT. v. a. [neazian, Sax. 
To Ture aten. § -threat is feldom “unfed 
but in poetry.) 
1. To menace ; to denounce evil. 
Death to be wifh'd 
Though tbreaten’d, which no worfe than this can 
bring. a Milton. 
2. To menace; to terrify or attempt to 


terrify, by hewing or denouncing evil. 


3. To menace by action. 


THR 


It has nuvid before the thing threatened, |’ 


if a noun; ¢o,1f a verb. 
What threat you me whh telling of the king? 
Tell him, and {pare not. Sbhake/p. Richard M1. 
That it {pread no further, ftraitiy threaten them 
that they fpeak henceforth to no man in this name. 
ARs, 1Ve 18. 
The void profound 
Wide gaping, and witb uter lofs of being 
Tbreatens him. Milten. 
This day black omens threar the brighteft fair 
That e'er deferv'd a watchful fpirit’s cares Pope. 


Void of fear, 
He threaten'd with his long protended fpear. Dryd. 
The noife increafes as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they threat the fhore. 
Drsden. 


THRE ATENER. x. f. [from threaten.) Me- 


nacer ; one that threatens. 

Be firring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the tbreatener, and-.outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. 

The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the threat'ner. Milt. Par. Lof. 


THREATENING. n, /. [from shreaten.] 


A menace; a dénunciation of evil. ` 
Eneas their affault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Laufus loud with friendly oree 
cry`d. Dryden's Virgil. 
How impoffible would it be for a mafter,that thus 
interceded with God for his fervants, to ufe any 
unkind ¢tbreat’nings towards them, to damn and 
curfe them as dogs and fcoundrels, and treat them 
only as the dregs of the creation ! Lav. 


THRE ATENINGLY. adu. [from threaten. ] 


With menace ; in a threatening manner. 
The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I fpeak, too threat’ningly replies.  Sbukefp. 


THRE ATFUL. adj. [threat and full.] Full 


of threats ; minacious. 
Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fight, lays forth her threarful pikes afore, 
The engines which in them fad death do hide. 
Spenjer. 


Turee. adj. (Sme, Saxon ; dry, Dutch; 


tri, Welfh and Erfe; tres, Lat. ] 
1. Two and one. 
Prove this a profp’rous day, the three-nook’d 
world 
Shall bear the olive freely. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you fpeak rbhrce words, it will three times re- 
port you the whole three words. Bacons Nat. Hif. 
Great Atreus’ fons, Tydides fixt above, 
With three-ag’d Neftor. Creech's Manilius. 
Jove hurls the three-fork’d thunder from above, 
Addifon. 
Thefe three and three with ofier bands we ty'd. 
Pope. 
Down to thefe worlds I trod the difmal way, 
And dragg’d the three-mouth’d ‘dog to uppet day. 
Pope. 
A ftrait needle, fuch as glovers ufe, with a 
tbree-edged point, ufeful in fewing up dead bodies, 
Sharp. 
2. Proverbially a fmall number. 
Away, thou tbree-inch'd fool; I am no beat. 
Shakefpeare. 
A bafe, proud, thallow, beggarly, three-fuited, 
filthy, worfted-ftocking knave.’ Shak. King Lear. 


THREEFOLD. adj. [Speoreald,. Saxon. | 
Thrice repeated ; confilting of three. 
A threefoid ord is not eafily broken. 
Eccluse ive 12. 
By 2 threefold juftice the world hath been go- 
verned from the beginning: by a juftice natural, 
by which the parents and elders of families governed 
their children, in which the obedience was called 
natural piety: again, by a juftice divine, drawn 
from the laws of God; and the obedience was 
called confcience ; and laftly, by a juftice civil, 


Shakefpeare’s King Jobn.. 
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begotten by both the formers and the obgdience.to 

this we call duty. _ , Raleigh. 
A threefold off ring to his altar bring, © 

A bull, a ram, a boar. Pope's Ody fey. 


THRE EPENCE. n, fo [three and pence.) 


A {mall filver coin valued at thrice a 
penny. 
A threepence bow'd would hireme, => ~ 
Old as I am, to queen it.  Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Laying a cauftick, I made an eicar the compais 
of a threepence, and gave vent to the matter. © < 
Wifeman's Surgery. 


THRE EPENNY. adj. [triobclaris, Lat.] 


. Vulgar; mean. 
THRE EPILE. n. f. [three and pile.] An ` 
old name for good velvet. 
I, in my time, wore tbrecpile, but am out of fer- 
Vices Sbhakefpeara 
THREEPI LED. adj, Set with a thick pile ; 
in another place it feems to mean piled 
one on another. >) 
Thou art good velvet; thou "rt a threepil'd piece: 
I-had*as lief be Englith kerfey, as be piled as thou 
art. Shakefpeare. 
Tbreepil’d hyperboles; fpruce affeGtation. Shak, 
THRE ESCORE. adj. [three and fcore.] 
Thrice twenty ; fixty. 
Threefcore and ten 1 can remember well. SBake 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated 
after, and contraéted unto hundreds and ¢hree/cores. 
Brown. 
By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify'd the bloods 
But we their fons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threefcore years and tene: * 
Dryden. 


THRENO DY. n. fe [Spnrwdia.] A fong of 


lamentation. 


THRE SHER. 2. f. [properly thrafpher.] 
Here too the tbrefber brandifiing his flail, 

Befpeaks a mafter. Dod/ficye 
THRESHING. See Jo THRASH. 

The careful ploughman doubting ftands, 

Left on the threfbing floor his fheaves prove chaff. 

i Miltona 

Gideon was taken from threfbing, as well as Cin- 
cinnatus from the plough, to command armies. 

r Locke on Education. 

THRESHOLD. n. Je [Sneycpald, Saxon.) 

The ground-or ftep under the door ; 

entrance ; gate; door. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, z 

Him at the tbrefbold met the well did enterprize. 

Spenjere 
Many men, that ftumble at the threfbold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shek. 
Not.better 
Than ftill at hell's dark rbrefboid t' have fat watchy 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyfelf half-ftarv'd ? 
Miltene 
Before the ftarry rbrefboid of Jove’s court 

My manfion is, where thofe immortal apes 

Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher'd 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air, Miltona 

There fought the qucen’s apartment, ftood before 

The peaceful threfoeld, and befieg’d the door. Dryde 
THREW, preterite of throw. 

A broken rock tne force of Pyrrhus threw s 

Full on his ankle tell the pond’rous ftone, 

Burft the ftrong nerves, and crath'd the folid Lone. 
Popes 
Turice. adv. [from three.} 
te Three times. 

Thrice he affay’d it from his foot to draw, 

And fbrice in vain to draw it did affay, 

It booted nought to think, to rob-him of his prey: 


N Spenfcre 
Thrice within this hour 4 
I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. 
Skuke/peara 
Tbrice did-he knock his iron teeth; thrice howl, 
And into frowas his wrathful ferehead rowl. Coqw/. » 


2. A word 


e —— 
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z. A word of amplification. - 
Thrice, noble lord, let me intreat of you 
To pardon me. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
“ Thrice and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before thcir parents dy“d. 
Dryden. 


To Tueiv. v.a. [itis is corrupted from 
` thread ; in French exfiler.} To fide 
through a narrow palage. 


Some thrid the mazy ringlets of ber hair, 
Some hang upon tke pendents of her ear. 


TuriFt. 2./. [from chrive.} 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten; ftate of 
. profpering. 

He came out with all his clowns, horft upon 
fuch cart jades, and fö furnifbec, as 1 thought 
with myfelf, if that were thrift, 1 wished none of 
my friends or fubjects ever to thrive. 

You fome permit 
To fecond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shak. 
è Had lsbut the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
“ Ihave a mind prefages me fuch thrift, 
- That I fhould be fortunate. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Should the poor be flatter’d ? 
_ No; let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges cf the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shak. Hamet. 


2. Parfimony ; frugality ; good hufbandry. 
The reft unable to ferve any longer, or willing 

to fall to thrift, prove very good hufbands. 
Spenfer on Ireiand. 
Out of the prefent {paring and untimely shrift, 
there grow many future inconveniences and conti- 
nual charge in repairing and re-editying fuch im- 
perfe flight-built vetiels. Ralagb. | 
Tbus heaven, though all-fufficient, fhows a thrift. 
In his economy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 


3. A plant. 


Turi rriry. adv. [from thrifty.] Fru- 
gally; parfimonioufly. 

Cromartie after fourfcore went to his country- 
houfe to live shriftily, and fave up money to {pend 
at London. Swift. 

Tue rriness. 2./. [from thrifty.) Fru- 
gality ; hufbandry. 

If any other place you have, « 

Which afks fmall pains, but thriftine/s'to eee 
i Spenfer. 
Some are cenfured for keeping their own, i 
tendernefs how to get honefily teacheth to fpend 
s dilereetly ; whereas fuch need no great thriftine/s 
in preferving their own, who affume more liberty 
in exaQing from others. ù Wetton. 
THRI'FTLESS. ad. [from rhrift.] Pro- 
fufe ; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and Wanton play 
Cenfumed ‘had their goods and ¢thrift/e/s hours, 
Aad thrown themfelves into thefe heavy ftowers. 

Spenfer. 

He fhall {pend mine honour with his fhame, 

As thriftlefs fons their feraping father’s gold. Shak. 
THerirry. adj. [from thrift. ] 
1. Frugal ; {paring ; not profufe ; not lavish. 

‘Though fome men do, as do they would, 

Let rbrifty Jo, as do they fhould. Tuffer. 

Nature never lends 
The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddefs the determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and ule. 

Left he thould negle& his ftadies 
Like a young hcir, the rbrifty goddefs, 

For fear young mafter fhould be fpoil’d, 
Would ule him like a younger child. Swift. 

I am g’ad he has fo much youth and vigour lett, 
of which he hath not been thrifty; but wonder he 
haz no more diferction. Swift. 

2. Well hufbanded. 
_ | buve five hundred crowns, 


+ (The thrifty hice 1 fav'd under your fathere Shak. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


To Turity. v.a. (Syphian, Sax. drillas 


Sidney. | To THRILL. v. n. 


THR 


Swedith.] To pierce; to bore; to pe- 
netrate ; to drili. 
The cruel word her tender heart fo ebrill’d, 
That fudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her fentes fiti'd 
With dying fit, that down fhe fell for pain. Spen/. 
He pierced through his chafted chet 
With zbrillmg point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc’d his lordly heart. Spenfer. 
A fervant, that he bred, thrid with remorie, 
Oppos'd againft the act 5 bending his fword 
To his great matter. Sbakepeare's King Lear. 
Nature, that heard fuch jound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
OF Cynthia’s-feat, the airy region thriling, 
Now was almoft won, 


To think her part was done. Milten, 


1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his thril/ant Spear again affay’d 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Spenfer. 
With that one of his thri/dent darts he threw, 
Headed withvire and vengeable defpite. Spenjer. 


2. To pierce or wound theear with a fharp 


found. 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 
Does throw out thrilliag Sirieks, and dhrieking cries. 
4 g Spenfer. 
3. To feel a fharp tingling fenfation. 
To feek {weet fatety out, 
In vaults and prifons; and to fibril and fhake; 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 


Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman, Séak. 


Art thou not borribly afraid?) Doth not, thy 
blood rbri// atit? SWakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
4. To pafs with a tingling jenfation. 
A faint cold fear, thrifés through my veins, 
That almoft freezes up the heat of lite. Shuke/p. 
A fudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and thrili'd.in ev'ry vein. 
Addifon. 
Yo THRIVE. v. n. pret. throve, and fome- 
times leis properly, thrived. part. thriv- 
en. (Of this word there is found no fa- 
tisfactory etymology: in the northern 
dialect they ule tbrodden, 14 ynake grow ; 
perhaps trove was the original word, 
trom throa, Iflandick, zo encreafe.} To 
profper; to grow rich; to advance in 
any thing delired. 
The better thou rhrivef?, the gladder am 1. Tuffer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmitehis power, he means to vifit us. Sheke/p. 
It grew amongit bufhes, where common!y plants 
do pot thrive. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. Sandys. 
Oion! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idlyy while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
For us, his offspring dear? Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Thofe who.have refolved"upon the thriving fort 
of piety, feldom embark all their hopes in one.bot- 
tom. Decay of Piety. 
A careful fhepherd not only turns his flock inta 
a common pafture, but with particular advertence 
obferves the thriving of every one. Decay of Piety. 
Growth is of the very nature of fome things: to 
be and to thrive is all ome with them and they, 
know no middle feafon between their fpriny, and 
their fall. l Soutbe 
Experienc’d age in deep defpair was loft, 
To fee the rebel rbriwe, the loyal ‘croft. “Dryden 
Seldom a thriving man turns his land into mo- 
ney to make the greater advantage. Locke, 
The thriven calves in'meads their food forfake, 
And render their fweet fouls befare the plen*caus 
racKke Dryden's Virgil. 
A little hope ——~ but I have none. 
On air the poor camelions thrive s 
Deny’d ev'n that, my love can tives Granville. 
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Such a carehath always been taken of the city 
chanties, that they have thriven and profpered gra- 
dually from their infaney down to this very day. 

Atterbury’s Sermonse 

In the fat age-of pleafure, wealth, and eafe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv’d with large ine 

creafe. Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 

Diligence and humihty is the way to thrive in 
the riches of the underftanding, as well as in gold- 

Watts’s Logicke 

Perfonal pride, and affectation, a delight in 
beauty, and fondnefs of finery, are tempers that 
muft either kill all religion in the foul, or be them- 
felves killed by it; they can no more thrive to- 
gether, ‘than health and ficknefs. Law. 

Turiver. n. f (from thrive.J] One 

that profpers ; one that grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that little ftock his 
father left, as he was like to prove a tbriver in the 
end. Haywarde 

Turi vinc Ly. adv. [from chriving.] In 

a profperous way. 

Turo’, contra€ted by barbarians from 
through. y 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who, {catter’d ¢bro’ the world, in exile mourn ? 

Drydene 

THROAT. x. f. [Spoze, Spora, Sax. ] 
re The forepart of the neck ; the paffages 

of nutriment and breath. 

The gold J give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uctering throat. Shake/peare. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 
I had moft need of bleffing, and amen ; 
Stuck in my throat. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

J.ariffa’s gutturals convuls’d his tLroar ; 

He fmooth’d/his voice to the Bizantinenote. Harte- 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour and her courage tryd; 

Calm and iatrepid in the very throar 
Of fulphurous war, on Tenier’s dreadful field. 
- Thomfone 

3. Tocut the Turoar. To murder; to 

kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when 
they become kern, are made more fit to cut their 
throats. Spenfers 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner when the 
foldiers were about ro cut bis throat, fays, Wh 
fhould you kill aman that kills nobody? L’E/r. 

THRO ATPIPE. ne fi [throat and pipe.} 

The weafon; the windpipe. 

Turoatwort. 2. jJ. [throat and wort ; 

digitalis, Lat.) A plant. 

To Turon, v.n. [from Sogui.v, Minfhew 
and Junius; formed in imitation of the 
found, Séinner; perhaps contraéted from 
throw up. ] 

. To heave ; to beat; to rife’as the breaf¥ 
with forrow or diftrefs. : i 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breatt. 
Shakefpeare. 

My heart throbs to know one thing : 

Shall:Banquo’s iffueever reign? Shakefp. Matheth. 

"Twas the clath of {words : my troubled heart 

Is fo vat downy and funk amid its forrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at‘every foand. Addif. 

' How that warm’d me How my throbbing heart 

Leapt to the image of my -father’s joy, 

When you fhould ftrain me in your folding arms ! 

Smith. 


= 


2. To beat; to palpitate. ? 

In,the depending oritice,,chere was a, throbding 
of the arterial blood, assin an ancurifm, the blood 
being choaked in, by the contuted ficth. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 
Taros. »./, [from the verb.] Heave ; 
beat ; ftroke of palpitation. 

She figh'd from bortom of her wounded breaft, 
And atter many bitzer throbs did throw, 
Wodi lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreff. 

Spenfere 
4 Thou 
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Thou talk'(t like one who never felt’ 
Th' impatient rbrcds andslongingsiof a foul 
That paats and, reaches aiterdiftant.good. 
sAddifon's Cato. 
Turoswn./. [from Spopian, to /ufer, Sax.) 
2: The pain of travail; the anguith of 
bringing children: it is likewile writ- 
ten brow. ' 
Lucina lent not me her bed, 
¢ But took mein my throa. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
His perfuafive and practical tra, which wasiex- 
ceeding agreeable to his defires, coft him moft broes 
and pangs of birth. Fell. 
My womb pregnant and now exceffive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful threes. Miltcn. 
Not knowing ‘twas my labour, | complain 
Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pain, 
My throes come thicker, and my cries increas'd. 
Dryder. 
Reflect.on that day, when earth thall be again in 
‘travail with her fons, and atone fruitful /broe 
bring forth all the generations of learned and ‘un- 
learned; nobie and ignoble duft.. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Any extreme agony; the final and 
mortal ftruggle. 
O man! have mind of that moft bitter rbroe, 
For as the tree does fall fo lics it ever low. Spenfer. 
To eafe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoftile Rrokes, their aches, loffes, 
Their pangs of love, with. other incident throes, 
That nature's fragile veffel doth fuftain 
In life’s uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindnefs to them. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
Yo Turoe. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in agonies. 
The fetting of thine eye and check proclaim 
A matter from thecy and a-birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield.» Stak. Tempef. 
THRONE. 2”. S- [thronus, Lat. Spor. ] 
a. A royal feat ;. the feat of a king. 
Boundlefs intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the,bappy throne, 
' And fall of many Kings.  Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Th’ eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude. Milton. 
Stonehenge, one thought, a temple, you have 
found 
A throne where kings were crown'd. Dryden. 
We have nuw upon the threne'a king’willing ‘and 
able to correct the abules of the age. "Davenant. 
2. The feat of aibifhop. . 
Bithops preached on the fteps of the altar fand- 
ing, having not as yet affumed the ftate of a thrcne. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Go Turowe. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
enthrone ; to.fet on a-royal feat. 
They have, as who have not, whom their great 
“fars i 
Jhron.d and fet high? Sbake/peare. 
True image of the father, whether shron'd 
In the bofom of biifs and light of light, g" g 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, cnfhrin'd 
In fiethly tabernacle and human form. Milton. 
He tbron`d in glafs, and nam’‘d it Caroline. Pope. 
Tueronc. 2.f. (Spang, Saxon ;\ from 
Spingan, ro pre/s.] A crowd ; ‘a multi- 
tude prefiing againft each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer upon our lives: 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
‘To {mother up the Englith in our throngs. Shakelp. 
A throng 
Of thick Mhort fobs in thund'ring vollies float, 
And rou! themfelves over her lubrick throat 
Jn panting murmurs. Crafbaw. 
This*book, the image of his mind, 
Will make hie name not hard to find. 
J wih the throng of great and good 
Made it lefs eas*ly underftood. Waller, 
‘With ftudious thought obferv'd th’ illu@rious 
throng, . 
dn nature's order as they. pa(s'd along; 
Theis names, their fates. Dryden's semid. 


THR 


To Turowc. van. [from the noun.}. To 


_crowd; to come in tumultuous multi- 
tudes. 
I have feen 

The dumb men sérong to fee him, and the blind 

To hear him {peak. Skakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

His mother could not longer bear the agitations , 

of fo many pafiions as-tbrong'd upon her, bur fell 

upon his neck, crying out, My fon! Tatler. 


To Turone. v. a To opprefs or incom- 


mode with crowds or tumults. 
Ill fay, thou haft’gold : 
Thou wilt be threng’d too ftortly. Shakefpeare. 
The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. 
Luke, viii- 45> 
_ All accefs was thronz*d, ‘the gates f 
Thick {warm'd. Milton. 
Turo’stie.2./ [Spoyrtle, Saxon. ] ‘The 
thruth ; a fmall finging bird. 
The threfle with his note fo true, » 
The wren with little quill. Shatefpeare. 
The black-bird and rhrofle with their melodious 
voices bid’ weicoine to the cheerful fpring. ' 
Walton's Angler. 


Turo TTLE. 2. f. {from throat.) ‘The 


wiifdpipe. 199 
At the upper extreme it hath no'larinx or thro- 
tle to qualify the fourd. “Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To Toro Tree. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To choak ; to fuffocate ; to kill by ftop- 

ping the breath. , 

' Ihave {cen them fhiver and look pale, + 
Make periods inthe midit of fentences, n 
Throttle their practłis`d. accents.in their fears, 
And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off. Shak. 

As when Antæus in Iraffa {trove i 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d Rill rofe, ~* | 
Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, ` 
Frefh trom*his fall’ and fiercer grapple jotu’d, 
Tbrottled at length inth’ air, expir’d and fell. Milt. 

His throat half rbrottled with corrupted phlegm, ' 
And-breathing through his jaws a belching fteam. | 

a Dryden.” 

The ¢brottling quinfcy "tis my ftar appoints, 
And rheumatifn I fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Throttle thytelf with an ell of {trongtape, o 
For thou haft nota groat to atone for a rape. Stuift. 

THROVE. the preterite of thrive. 

England never rhrowe fo well, nor was therz ever 
brought into England fo great an increase of wealth 
fince. i <6 ikea en 07 

THroucu.. prep. [Oun], Saxon ; door, 

Dutch ;. durch,, German. } 

1. From end to end:of;. along the whole 

mafs or compafs. s 

He iath been fo fuccefsful with common heads, 
that he hath led their belief r£roazb all the works 
of nature. Browne, 

A fimplicity fhines through all he writes. Dryden. 

Fame of th" afferted fea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. 

Dryden. 
2. Noting paflage. ' 

Through the gate of iv'ry he difmifs’d .- 

His valiant offspring. Dryden's FEnids 

The fame thing happened when. removed the 
prifm out.of the fan's light, anddooking through it 
upon the hole fhining byithe light of the clouds be- 
yond, it. Newions 

3- By tranfmiffion. , paei 

Througbshele hands this fcience has paffed with 
great applaule. 1 Temple. 

Material things are,prefented only tprowgd thein 
fenfes, they bave a rcal inAux on cthefe; ang alireal 
knosledge of material things.is conveyed into the 
underftanding through thelë fenfes. ; 

Choyne’s Philsfophical Principles. 
4. By means of ; by agency of; in confe- 

quence of. . 

The ‘ftrong through pleafure foonelt i the 
weak through imari, “YS Shenfers 


THR 


Something you may deferve of him through me. 
Sbakcfpeares 
By much flothfulnefs the building decaycth, and 
through idlenefs of the hands the houfe deoppeth 
through. e Ecclus. x. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar 
fuch from preaching the gofpei, as have rhrough in- ` 
' firmity falen. Whitgift. 
Some through ambition, or througd thirftiof gold, 
Have fain their brothe;s, and their country foide 
Dryden. 
To him, tohim ‘tis giv'n 
Paffion, and care, and anguith to deftroy : 
Through him foft peace, and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd fhall flow. » 
Prior. 


THROUGH. adu. 


1. From one end or fide to the other. 
You "d be fo lean, chat blaits of January 
Would blow you'through and rbrough. Séiuke/petre. 
Inquire how metal may be tinged rLrough and 
through, and with what, and into what colours? ~ 
Bacon. 
Pointed fatire runs him rhrowgh and through. 
z : Oldbome 
To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to 
read the whole letter thrcugh, trom one end to the 
other. Locke. 
2. Tothe end of any thing; to the ulti- 
mate. purpofe ; to the final conclufion. 
Every man brings fuch a degreeof this light into 
the world with him, that though it cannot bring 
him to heaven, yet it willcarry him {o far, that if 
he follows it faithfully he fhall mect with another 
light, which thall carry him quite shrough. Scurbe 


THro uGHBRED. adj. [through and bred, 
commonly thoroughbred.| Completely 
educated ; completely taught. ` { 


A thorough-bred loldier weighsail prefentcircum- 
ftances a:.d all poffible contingents. Grew"s Co/mel. 


| THROUGHLI'GHTED. adj. [through and 


light.) Lighted on both fides. | 

‘That the beft pieces be placed where are, the few- 
eft lights; therefore not only rooms windowed on 
both ends, called rhroughligtted, but with two or 
more windows on the lame fide, are enemies to 
this art. s Worton's Architectures 

THROUGHLY. adv. [from through.] - It 
is commonly written thoroughly, as come 
ing from thorough. | 

1. Completely ; tully ; entirely ; wholly. 

The fight fo througtly him difmay’d, 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw. 
` ” Spenfere 
For bed then next they were, 
All througbly {atisficd with compleat cheare. Cb.2p. 
| {Rice muit be? rhrough/y boiled ‘in reipect of ð 
hardnefs. — Bacon. 

No lefs wifdom than what made the world can 
thr.ughly underftaud fo vaft adefign.  Tillatfone 

2.. Without referve ; fincerely. 

t ‘Though it be fomewnat fingular for men truly 
and throughly to live upto the principles of their 
religion, yet Gngularity in this is a fingular com- 
mendation. TL illetjon. 
f b a 

THROUGHOUT. prep. [through and cut. } 
Quite through; in every part of. 

‘Shus it farech'even clean throughout the whole 
Controverfy, about that difcopline which is fo ear- 
neltly urged. Haker. 

There followed after the defeatvan avoiding of 
all Spanith forces threughewrIccland. Buvons 

tO'for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heardthroug hour the univerfc, 
To tell the world the fa@, and to applaud it! 
Ben Fonfone 

AImpartially inquire how we have behaved our- 
feives throughout the courfe of this long wars Atre 

THrovuGHo wr. adv. Everywhere ; in 
every part. 

Subdue it, and tbrougheue dominion hold 


Over fith of the fea, and fowl of the air. kus 
l l is 


w 


THR. 

» * His youth and age a j 
All'of a piece rbrougkout, and all divine. Dryden. 
HROUGHPA CED. adj. (through and 
pace.) Perfect; complete. 

He is very dextrous imypuzzling others, if they 
be not throughpaced e in thofe great the- 
 ories. More. 

Yo Turow.” preter. threw. part. pafi. 

thrown. v.a. [Spapan, Saxon. ] 

To fling ; to caft; to fend to a diftant 

place by any projeétile force. 

Preianes shrew down upon the Turks fire and 


fcalding oil. Kuolles’s Hiffory of the Turks. 
Shimei threw ftones at him, and caft duft. 


2 Sam. xvi. 13. | 


A poor widow threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. Mark, xii. 42. 
He fell 

Brom heav’n, they fabled, rhrogsn by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryftal battlements. °” Milter. 
Calumniate ftoutly ; for though we wipe away 
with never fo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left fome fulliage behind. Dec. of Piety. 
Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, 
has a fine allegory of two fwans, who, when time 
had thrown the writings of many poets into the 
river of oblivion, were ever in a readinefs to fe- 
curerthe beft, and bear them aloft into the temple 
ef immortality. _ Dryden. 
When Ajax ftrives fome reck’s vaft weight to 

throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. 
rz i Pope, 
The air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
thrsqwn out, to, thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and bar- 
rels aie to a whale, that he may let the ship. {ail 
on, while he diverts himfelf with thofe innocent 
amufements. Addifon's Spectator. 
-2. To toft; to put with any violence or 
tumult. It always comprifes the idea of 


hafte, force, or negligence. 

To threats the ftuboorn finner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, againft the ftorm prepar'd; 
But when the milder beams of mercy plav, 

He melts, andirbrews his cumb’rous cloak away. 
Dryden. 

The only means for bringing France to our con- 
ditions, is to skrozw in multitudes upon them; and 
overpower them with numbers: l > 

. Aidijons State of the War. 

Labour cafts the humours jnto their proper chan- 
nels, throws off redundancies, and.helps.natures 

Addijon’s Spectator. 

Make room for merit, by thrcqving idown the 
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vanced., 
The ifland Inarime contains, within the com- 


paí: of eighteen miles, a wondertul varjety of hills; | 


f _ vales, rocks, fruitiul plains, and barren mountains, 


all rbrown together in a maf romantick sonfufion. | 
» Berkley to Pope. | 


3. To lay carelefsly, or in hafte. 
Hraemaje%y departed to his chamber, and threw 
_ himfeii_ upon hig bed, lamenting with much paffion, 


and abundance of tears, the lols of an excellent fer- I 
Clarendon. | 


vant. 


t At,th’ approach of night 


On the first friendly bank he throes him down, ) 


=< Or refts hic ncad apon a rock till morn. 
4. To venture at dice. 
Learn more than thou trowe#, Oo" 5 
Set lets than thou ?brotwz/l. -Shabe Kirg 
ç. Tocat; to itrip; to put off. 
There the {nake rorows the enamell'd fkin, 
Weed wide enought to wrap a fairy- in. 
6. To emit in any carelefs.or vehement 
manner. x , 
To arms; for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in king Henry's tecth. 


Add, Cato. 


Lear. 


Shake/ps Henry IV.1 


Ove of the Greek orators antagonitts, reading 
evgr the Oration that procused his banishment, and 


_ worthlefs and depraved part of mankind from thofe | 
confpicug:is ftations to whigh they have been ad- | 
Adtijcens Spefiator. j 


Shakefp. | 


THR 


Yt can but thew 
Like one of Juno's difguifes; and, 
When things fucceed, be rhrown by, or let fall. 
Ben Fonfons 

He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
received without examination, ought, in reference 
to that queftion, to rbrezy wholly by all his former 
Notions. Leckes 

17. Jo Turow down. To fubvert; td 
Overturn. 
;: Muft one rafh word, th’ infirmity of age, 
Tércw down the merit of my better years? 
This the reward of a whole life of fervice? Addif. 
18. Zo Turow cf. To expel. 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon 
as they putrefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal 
diftempers. Arbuthnot. 

19. To Turow of. To reje&; to dif- 
card: as, zo throw off an acquaintance. 
*T would be better 
Could you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 
And then.to threw him off Dryden's Span. Friar. 

Can there be any reafon why the houfehold 
of God alone fhould throw off all that orderly de- 
pendence and duty, by which all other houfes are 
beft governed ? Spratt. 

20. To Turow out. To exert’; to bring 
forth into act. ies 

She throws out thrilling thricks, and thrieking 

cries, Spenfer o 

The gods in bounty.work up ftorms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert 
Their hidden ftrength, and throw out into practice 
Virtues which fhun the day. AddiJore 

21. 7o Turow ost: To diftance; to 
leave behind. 

When e’cr did Juba, or did Pertius, thow 
A virtue that has caft meat a diftance, 

And thrown me ovt in the purfuits of honour? 
~  “Addifor.. 
22. To Turow out. To eject; to-expel.: 

The other two'whom they had thrown ont, they 

were content fhould’enjoy their exile. Swift. 
23. To THRow out. To-rejects to ex- 
clude. 

The oddnefs of the propofition taught others to 
reflect a bittle ; and the bill was rbrotun out. Swifta 

24. .10.Turow up. To refign angrily. 
Bad games are thrown up too fuon, 

Until they ‘re never toybe won. Hudibras.. 

Experienced gameiters throw-up their cards when 
they know the game is in the enemy’s hand, with- 
out unneseflary vexation in playing it out. 

: Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Life-we mmift not part with foolifhily; it mut 


THR 
feelng his friends admire it, afked them, If they 
were fo much affected by the bare reading, how 
~ much more they-would have been alarmed if they 
had heard him aétually ¢éroqwing out fuch a ftorm 
of eloquence. l Addifon. 

There is no need to rbrow words of contempt on 
fuch a practice; the very deicription of it carries 
reproof. f “alls. 

7- To fpread in hatte. 
‘O'er his fair limbs a fléw'ry vet he threw, 
And iffued like a god to mortal view.” Pepe's Ody/. 
8. To overturn in wreitling. 

If the finner fhall not only wreftle with this angel, 
but throw him too, and win fo complete a victory 
over his confcience, that all thefe confiderations 
fhall be able to ftrike no terrour into his mind;’hce 
is too ftrong for grace. South. 

9. To drive; to fend by force. 

Myfe'f diftreft, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr’d from Europe, and from Afia rhroevn, 

In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryd. Zen. 

When feamen are thrown upon any unknown 
coaftin America, they never venture upon the fruit 
of any trec. unlefs they obferve it marked with the 

“ pecking of birds. Aidijon. 
Poor youth! how canft thou rbrow him from 

thee ? 
Lucia, thou know’ftnot half the love he bears thee. 
Addifon. 


10. To make to aét at a diftance. 
t- Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
lEven till we make th” aerial blue 
An indiftin® regard, Shakelpeare’s Orbello. 
11. To repofe. l 
In time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, 
but rely upon the conclufion,-and throw. yourfelf 
| upon God, and contend not with him .but_in 
| prayer. Tay Tayler's Holy Living. 
12. To change by any kiod of violence. 
A new title, or an unfufpected fuccefs, rhrews 
us out of ourfelves, and in a manner-deftroys our 
identity. Addifon. 
h To threw his language more out of profe, Ho- 
mer affects the compound epithets. > Pope. 
13. To.turn. [rornare, uat.] -As balls 
thrown in a lathe. Ainfeworth. 
14. To THROW away. To'lofe ; to {pend 
in vain.” ’ 
He warns "em to avoid’ the ccurts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt Í 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, . 
| «To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. Ofc. 
j In vain on ftudy time away we threw, 
| Whenwe forbear to a& the things we know. 
Denham, } 


care*ppon | 


A man had better rbrcav away his : 2 
i | (nat be thrown up ir a-pet, nòr facrificed ro a quar- 


any thing,elfe than upon a garden on wet or moift 
ground.” Temple. l p si 7 Collier. 
Had we but lafting youth and time to fpare; |/25- 70 SHROW wp. To emit; to eject z., 


to bring’ up. 
Judge of the caufe by the fubftances the patient * 

throws up. ` Arbuthnot. 

26. This‘is one of the words whichis ufed 
with great latitude; but in all-its ufes, 
whether literal or. figurative; it retains 
from its\primitive meaning ome notion. 
of hafte or viclence. , 

To THROW. % n. 

1. To perform the act ‘of cafting, 

2. Fo cat dice. ` Any 

3- To Turow about... To. caft ‘about; to: 
try.expedjents. 


5 


Some might be threcwn away on fame and War. 
ee Dryden. 
He figh"d, breath'd fhort, and wou'd have {poke, 
But was too fierce to throw awry the'time. Dryd. 
Fhe next in place and punifhment.are they 
t Who prodigally threw their foulmazvay; `, 
Fools who, repining atitheir wretched tate, 
And Joathing anxious life, fuborn’d thcir fate. 
of abit eu > py ode Dryten, 
In poetry the-expreffion autifies the delign : if 
it be vicious or unpleafing, the coft of colouring is 
thrown away upoivit. * Dryden's Dufrefrzy. 
Thc well-meaning man fhould rather confider 
what_ opportunities phe. has, of doing good. to~his 
country; than rbrow away his time in deciding the |, 
rights. of přinces je, se af ti a Moddddifon. | Maanta deM AET , 
> i i ™ pair I "gin tovgraw, 

Ae GAN RIDAS pon poaring bullies M And mean for better ARE to throw. Spenfer os 
| Arbütbnct’s Hiflory of Fobn Bull. | HRrow. a. f [from the verb. } Pie. 
15. 7o Turow away. , To reject. sL Acaft; the act of eafting or throwing... 

- He. that will shrew away a good boak becaufe + pein LDS tos he toje f 
not giided, Ìs more curious to pleafe his cye than From off'a huge focie; and fo right a throu 
underftanding. : Tayhr. 


Made at otir thip,’ that juft before the prow 
16; To THROW bye To reject 3 to lay _ ‘Tt overflew andfell. Chapman, . 
afide as of no ulewmuln’, ye 4 


He ‘heav'd'a'fioney and, rifing to the"rbrio, 
Belent it in a whislwind at the foe; 
A tow’s. 
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A tow'r affaulted by fo rude afiroke, 
With all its lofty battlements had took. Aadifen. 
2. A cant of dice; che manner in which 
the dice fall when-they are caft. 
If Hercules and Lichas piay at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater brow 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakefgeare. 
If they err Gnally, tt is like a man’s mifiing h's 
cafe when he throws dice for his life; vhis being, 
his happinefs, and all is invotved in the, errour of 
one throw. South. 
Suppoie any particular order of the alphabet to 
be affigned, and the twenty-four Ictters caft ata 
venture, fy es co fallin a line; itismany millicn 
of millions cdds to one’ again#t any fingle #b-ow, 
~ that the affigned order wili not be cak- 
Bertloj!s Sermons: 
The world, where lucky throws to blockbeads 
fall, s 
Knaves know the game, and honeft men pay all. 
} Young. 
3. The {pace to which'any thingis thrown. 
Like to'a bowl upon a fubrle ground, 
I've tumbled paft the’ shrew; and in his praife 
Have, almoft, Ramp`d the leafing. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The Sirenum Scopu!i are fharp'rocks that ftand 
about a ftone’s throw from the fouth fide of the 
ifland. Addifon. 
Stroke; blow. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On cither-fide, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne thicld defend the thunder of his throzws. Spenf. 
5. Effort; violent fally. 
i Your youth admires 
The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul ; 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
. Addifon. 
6. The agony of childbirth ; in tbis fenfe 
it is. written shroe. See THROE. 

The most pregnant wit in the world never brings 
forth any thing great without fome pain and tra- 
vail, pangs and brows before the delivery. South. 

But when the mother’s rbrows begin to comes 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind prifon. Dryden. 

Say, my friendfhip wants him 
To help me bring to light'a manly birth, 
Which to the wond’ring world ¥ hall difclofe, 
Or, if he fail me, perith in my throws. Dryden. 
Turo’wer. a./. [from zbrow.] One that 
throws. 
Fate, againft thy better difpofition, 
Hath made. thy perfon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe. Shake/peare's, Winters Tale. 
Taurum. 2. f. (thraum, Mandick, the end 
of any thing.) 
r. The ends of weavers threads. 
i 2. Any coarfe yarn. 


There `s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. 
Shakeftcare. 


4. 


O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and rbrum, > 
Quail, crush, conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 
All mofsbath bere and there littlerftalks, befides 
the low thrum. Bacon's Natural Iiffory. 
Would our rbrunt-capp'd anceftoss find tault 


For want of fugar-tongs, or fpoons for falt? Kinz. |] 


Jo THauM. 


coarfely. 

Blunderbuffes planted in every loop-hole, go off 
conftantly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumering of w guitar. Dryden's Spamifb Friar. 


Ya. ae 


To grate; to play 


TurusH. mf [Spipc, Saxon; turdusyt 


Lat. ] 
1. A {mall finging-bird. 
Of finging-birds they have linnets,goldGnches, 
blackbirds, and thrufbes. Carew's Survey of Corme. 
Pain, and a fine thrufb, have been feverally en- 
dcavouring’ to callio my attentions but both in 
vaine Pope. 


| å. [From tbra: as we fay, a puh; al 


4 


ç. To impel ; to urge, » -» 


To THRUST. v. n. 
1. To make a hoftile puh; to attack with | 


2, To fqueeze in’; to put 


THR 


breaking out.] By this name are.called 
{mall, round,- fuperficial ulcerations, 
which appear firt in the mouth ; but as 


they proceed from the obftruction of the | 


emiffaries of the faliva, by the lentor 
and vifcofity of the humour, they may 
affect every part of the alimentary duct, 
except the thick guts: they are juft the 
fame in the inward parts -as feabs in 
the fkin, and fall off trom the infide of 
the bowels like a cruft: the nearer they 
approach to a white colour the lefs dan- 
gerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


To Turust. v. a [ernfitg, Lat] 
. To puhh any thing i 


tween clofe bodies. 


Thrnft in thy Gickle, and reap. © Revsixiv. 15. 


2. To puh; to move with violence ; to 


drive. It is ufed of perfons or things. 


They fhould not only noz be rbru/tout, but alfo 
have eftates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. Spenfer. 

When the king comes, offer him no violence, 
Unlefs hecfeck.to rbruf you out by, force. Sha tejp. 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then, 

Nor tbruft your head into the publick ftrects- Shak. 


When the afs faw the angel, the rbhru/? herfelt 


unto the wall, and crufht Balaam’s foot. 


Numbers, xxii. 2.5. | 


On this condition will F make a covenant with 
you, that I may thruf out all your right eyes. 

1 Samuel, xi. 2. 

She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came 

near to tbraf her awaye 2 Kings, iv. 27. 


The prince thall not take of the people’s inhe- | 


ritance, by oppreffion to tbruff them oute 
Ifaiab, xlvi. 18. 
Thou Capernaum, which“art“exalted to heaven, 
fhalt be sbrujt.down to hells Lukey x. 15. 


Rich, then lord chancellor, a maa of,quick and | 


lively delivery of Speech, but as.of mean birth fo 

prone to thru/f forwards the ruin of great perfons, 

in this manner f{pake. Hayward. 
They 

In hate of kings hall caft anew the frame, 

And thruf out Collatine that bore their name. 


To juftify his threat, he thruffs afide =” 
The crowd of centaurs, and ‘redeems the’ bride. 


Dryden. | 
3. To ftab. 


Phineas thruf both of them through. 
Numbers, XXV. 8. 


4. To com prefs. 


He thru/i the flecce together, and wringed the 
dew out of it. 


We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the 
moon, and farsas if we were villains on'necefiity, 
and allithatiwerarevevil in by;adivine sbru/ting an. 


) Sbhakepeare's King Lear. 
6. To obtrude ; @@ intrude. . l 
Who ’s there, I fay ? How darë you thru/f your- 
felves e , 


Into my private meditations? Shak. Henry VIN. 
I go to mect 

The noble Brutus, rbrufting this report © 

Into hisvears. '  Sbatefprare’s Fulius Cafar. 
Should he not do as rationaHy, who took phy- 
fick from- any one who had taken on himfelf the 
name of phyGcian, or rbrefl himf{clf into that em- 
ployment ? Locke. 


a pointed weapon. 


himfelf into 
any place by violence. 


matter, or be- | 


Dryden. | 


Judges, vie 38. 


THU 


TH be a Spartan while f live on earth 
But, when in heav'n, I'll fand nert Hercules, 
‘And thruf between my father and the gud. Dryg 
e m .. 
3. To intrude. i 
Noe all, ~ i” 
Who like intruders'thruft into their fervice 
Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 
4. To puth forwards ; to come violently ; 
to throng ;,..to prefs... 
Young, old, tbruft there, i 
In mighty concourfesi -p Chapman's Od fy. 
The miferable_men which eens eae 
work were again beaten forward, ane prefensly 


= 


flain, and freih ‘men ftill thru on. 
2 Knuzlles's Hifisry of. the Turks. 
THRUST. 2. f. [from the verb joys 
1. Hottile attack with any pointediweapon. 
~Zeimane hearkening to nowmore, begani with 
fuch witty «fury «to purfue him with ,blows and 
cthrufis, that nature and virtue commanded simto 
look'to his fafety. ` PE SO Sidney. 
That thrift had’ been mine tenerny indeed, 
But that my*ccat is better than thou knaw’f. 
~~ leew SBokefpeare. 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purfues, 
And often reaches, and his ehrufts renews. Dryd. 
2: Affault; attack: ° ere 
| There is one thruff at your pure, preterded me- 
| ““chanifm. More's Divine Dialogues. 
THru'sTer. m. f [from shruft.) He that 
thrufts.." EE POOENEDS APAT 
THrru STLE. 2. f. 
throftle. i 
a No thrufiles fhri'l the bramble-buth forfake ; 
No chirping lark the welicin {heen invokes. Guy. 
To THRYFA‘LLOW. wv. a. [thrice and fal- 
low.] Togive the third plowing in 
‘fummer. w wy fal) pA zà A 
Tkry falleav betime for deft roying of weed, 
Left thiftle and docke fall'a blooming and feed. 
; ' Tuffer. 
THUMB. 2. /. [Suma, Saxon.] The fhort 
itrong finger anfwering to the other four. 
Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shak. Macb. 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb 
rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 
Every man in Turkey is of fome trade: Sultan 
‘Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
Turks wear upon their) raumbsy when ‘they fhoot 
their arrows. , Broome. 
The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
» forwards, andone oppofite bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them feverally or 
united, wherebysit is fitted to lay hold of objects. 
; on the Creaticn. 


> neta 
To Tuoumb. v. n. To handle aukwardly. 
THUMB-BAND. 2. J. [thumb and band.] 
A twift of any materials, made thick as 
a man’s thumb. > 
Tie tbumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 
Tuu masta. #./: [thumb and fali.) A 
thimble. r f 
Tuump. n.f. [thombo, Italian.] A hard 
heavy dead dull blow with fomething 
blunt. , 
And blund`ring {till with fmarting rump, 
He gave the knight's ftced fuch a thump 
As made him reel. Hudibrase 
Before, behind, the’blows are dealt ; around 
Their hollow fides the rattling thumps refound. 
áð À Dryden. 
yo) Their thuenps "and bruifes might turnito ac- 
county if,they could beat, each other, intorgood 
manners. " Addijon. 
The watchman gave fo great a thump at my 
door, that I awaked at the knock. Tutier. 


To Tuump. o.a. To beat with dull 
heavy blows. 


[from thru.) ‘Thruth ; 
cot å hur 
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Thofe 


i THU 


Thofe'batard Britons, whom our fathers - 
Wave in their land beaten, bobb’d, and rhump'd. 
Shakefpeare. 


fo Tuump. v.n. To fallor frike with 
adull heavy blow 
—, 


‘Levell'd fo right, it rbump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force, 
As almoft beat him off his horfe. Hudibras. 
A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. 
Swift. 
Tou meer. 2./. [from thump.] The per- 
fon or thing that thumps. 
THUNDER. »./. [Sunden, Sunon, Sax. 
duider, Swedith; donder, Dutch; ron- 
nerre, French.] 
~ l. Thunder is a moft bright flame rifling 
on a fudden, moving with great vio- 
lence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any deter- 
mination, upwards from the earth, hori- 
zontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as 
it were in ferpentine tracts, joined at 
various angles, and commonly ending 
with a loud noile or rattling. 
Mujchenbroek. 


2. In popular and poetick language, thun- | 


der is commonly the noife, and light- 
ning the flath; though thunder is fome- 


times taken for both. 
I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shat. 
The revenging gods 
*Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. 
The thunder 
Wing'd with red lightning an3 impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath {pent his fhafts, and ceales now 
To bellow through tbe valt and boundlefs deep. 
we Milon. 
3; Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
~~ On either fite, that neither nrail could hold 
Ne hhield defend therhander of his throws. Spenfir. 
Here will we face this form of infolence, 
Nor fear the noify rhunder 3 let it roll, ` 
Then bur&, and ipend at once itsidierage. Roque. 
Jo Tuu’x per. von [from the noun.) 
t. To make thunder. 
* His nature is too noble for the world : 
He woulr not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for’s power to thunders S bak. Coriclanzs. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 
+ ~~ So foon as fome few notable examples had rhur- 


Shakejp. 


dired a duty into the fubjeéts hearts, he foon fhew- ~ 


ed no bafenefs of fufpician. Sidney. 


His dreadful name late through all Spain did 


thunder, 
And Hercules’ two pillars anding near 
Did make to quake and fear. 
lis dreadtul voice no more 
Would thurder in my ears. Milton. 
Like a black fheet the whelming tillow fpread, 


S perir. 


Burft o'er the float, and rhunderd on his head. — 


+} Pope. 
J; THUNDER. v. a. 
1. To emit with noife and terrour. 
Oracles fevere 
Were daily thunder’d in our general’: ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muft appeafe 
Diana's kindled wrath. ~~a Dryden. 
2. To publi any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may tunder 
out an ecclefiafical ceniure.’ Ayliffe. 
THUNDERBOLT. n.f. [thunder and bolt, 
as it fignifies an arrow. ] 
1. Lightning ; the arrows of keaven. 
If l had atbunacrbor in minc eye, lcan tel! who 
Should down. - Shakeipcar:. 


Voi. Il. 


THU 


Let the: lightning of this slwrderbolt,. which 
hath been fo tevere a punifhment % one, be ater- 
rour to all. King Charles. 

My heart does beat, 
Asif ‘twere forging thurderbolts for Jove. Denbam. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thote sbunderbolts of war ? 

Dryden. 

The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar, 
is Jupiter, Pluvius fending down rain on the faint- 
ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and rbunderbolts on 

‘his enemies; which is the greate confirmation 
of the ftory of the Chriftian legion. Addifn. 
2. Fulmination; denunciation ; properly 


ecclehaftical. 
He feverely threatens fuch with the thurderbolr 
of excommunication. 
THu NDERCLAP. #./. [thunder and clap.] 


Explofion of thunder. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove’s ‘Lunderclap, 
One day did {corn the fimpl: tcarabee, 
Proud of his higbeft fervice, and good hap, 
Tiat made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenf. 
When fome dreadful rburderciap is nigh, 
The winged fire fhoots twittly through the tky ; 
Scrikesand confumes ere fcarce it-does appear, 
And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryden. 
When fuddenly the réunderclap was beard, 
lt took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. Dryden 


‘Tuu'npoersr. n. A [from thunder.) The 


power that thunders. 
How dare you, ghofts, 
Accufe the taunderer, whofe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebclling coats? Sbake/p. 
Had the old Greeks difcover’a your abode, 
Crete had n`t been the cradle of their god ; 
On that {mall ifland they had look*’d with {corn, 
And in Great Britain thonght the thunderer bern. 
m Waller. 
When the bold Typheus 
Fore’d great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The letfer gods, that fhar'd his profp'rous ftate, 
All fuffer'd in ghe cxil’d thunderer’s tate. Dryden. 


THuNpverous adj. [from thunder.) Pro- 
ducing thunder. 

book in and fee each blifsfol deity; 

How he befure the roundesus throne doth Ite, 
MMistor. 
THU NDERSHOWER. a.f. [thurder and 
foower.} A rain accompanied wiih 
thunder. ) 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at laft it 
comes like a thainderfoowir, full of fulphur and 
darknefs, with a terrible crack. Stilling fleet. 

In thunderfocqwers the winds and clouds are ot- 
tentimes contrary to one another, elpeciaily if haii 
fatlsy the fulery weather below directing the wind 

,one way, and the cold above the clouds anoger. 
Derbari’s Phyfico- Theology. 
THUNDERSTONE, x. /. [thunder and 
fione.) A ftone fabulcufly fuppofed to 
be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the lightning Aal, 

Nor th’ ail dreaded taunderfione. Shak. Cymbeline. 


To Tou NDERSTRIKE f. [thunder and 
- ferike.| 
1. To blaft or hurt with lightning. 
I remained as a man thunderftrikeny nat daring, 
nay, not able, to behoid that power. Sidney. 
‘The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunderfruck. Milton. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh tbunderfiruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteft was given, a while furvey'd 
With wonder. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
"Tis daid that thuaderfruck Enceladus 
Lies ftretch'd fupine. ,, Addijon. 
2. ‘Yo altonith with any thing terrible, 
Feare Gom our, hearts tooke 
The very life; to be fo rkunderArovke 


With fuch a voice. Chapman. 


Hakecu:ll on Providence: 


THW 


Tuorirerous. adj. [thurifer, Latin.) 
Bearing frankinceafe. 

THuRIFICA TION.» {-[thuris, and facio, 
Jat.} The act of fuming with iacente ; 
the act of burning incenfe. 

The feveral acts of worthip which were required 
to be performed to images are procetlions, genu- 
flections, thurificatisns, deofculations, and obla- 
tions. Stilling fleece 

Tuurspay. 2. f. [thor/gday, Danth ; 
from thor. Thor was the fon of Odin; 
yet in fome of the northern parts they 
worfhipped the Supreme Deity under 
his name, attributing the power over all 
things, even the inferior deities, to 
him. Svillingfleet.| The fitth day of the 
week. 

Tuus. adu. (Sur, Saxon.) 

1. In this manner ; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who fpeak réus, thould 
thus judge. Hooker. 

The knight him calling, afked who he was ? 
Who lifting up his head, him anfwer'd tlus. 

Spenfers 
I returned with fimilar proof enough, 
With tokens thus, and thus. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To be thus is nothing ; 


~ 


But to be fafely rbus. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
I have finned againft the Lord, and tbus and fbus 
have I done. Jofbuay vii. 230 


The Romans ufed a like wife endeavour, and 
whiles in a higher, in a wifer ftrain, making con- 
cord a deity; thus {ceking peace, not by an oaths 
but by prayer. | Holyday. 

That the principle that fets on work theie or- 
gans, is nothing elfe but the modification of mat- 
ter rbus or thus polited, is falfe. Judge Hale. 
“Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy gricis 
In terms becoming majefty to hear : 

I warn thee rus, becaufe J know thy temper 
Is infolent. Dryden's Den Seboftian. 
Tius in the triumphs of fott peace 1 teign. 
Drydens 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he efus tegan. 
t i : Dryden's ZEncid. 
To this degree ; to this quantity. 

A counfellos of itate in Spain faid to his mafter, 
Twill tell your majcity tbus much for your com- 
fort, your majesty hath but two enemies ; whereof 
the ona is all the world, and the other your own 
miniers. Bacon. 

Even thus wile, that is, hus peaceable, were very 
heathens; bus peaceable among themfelves, though, 
without graces, thus peaceable by wile nature very 
like giace. Holydays 

He laid, Tbus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 

i Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firt carth, and ite 
proaduétion and form. Burnet's Thecry. 

No moan reafonably pretends to know ¿bys much, 
but he muft pretend to know allthings.  Tillotfons 

This ‘you muit do to inherit life; and-if yos 
have come up thusfury firmly perfevere in it. 

Wake. 
To Tuwacx. v.a. [Baccian, Saxon.] 
To frike with fomething blunt and 
heavy; to threfh; to bang; to bela- 
bour. <A ludicrous word. 
He fhail not ftay ; 
We ‘Il thwack him hence with diftatfs. Shake/p. 
Nick tell.foul upon John Bull, to {natch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might rbwack 

Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows, as fightly as they are, fhould 
find their jackets we@bruacked. Arbuthnote 
Tuwack.n./-{from the verb.] A heavy 
hard blow. 
But Talgol firit with a hard rhavack 

Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. | 
Hudibraste 
They place fevera) pots of rice, with cudgels im 
Q. the 


py 


THY 


the neighbourhood of each por; the monkeys dd- 
fcend from the trees, take up the arms, and bela- 
bour one another with a ftorm of rbzwacks. 


Addifon’s Freebolder. 
_Tuwart.adj. [Spyn, Sax. dwars. Dut.) 
~“ 1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to fomething elfe. 
This elfe to feveral fpheres thou mutt afcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thevart obliqvities. | Milton. 
2. Perverfe; inconvenient ; mifchievous. 
Jo THWART. va. 


1. To crof{s; to lie or come acrofs any thing. 
Switt as a thooting ftar 
In autumn thwarts the night... Milton's Par. Lef. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv'd. ~ 
` Themfon. 
2. To crofs; to oppofe ; to traverfe ; to 
contravene. 
Some fixteen months and longer might have ftaid, 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shake/p. 
Lefer had been 
The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 
You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack power to crofs'yous Shake Coriolaras. 
The underitanding ‘and will then never difa- 
agreed ; for the propotals.of the one never tkevaried 
the inclinations of the other. | South. 
The rays both good and bad; of equa! pow’s, 
Each rhqwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryd. 
In vain did I the godlike youth deploze : 
The more I begg'd, they fovearted rae the more. 
Addifene 
Neptune aton’d, ‘his wrath Oall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. 
Pope's Ody fey. 
By thwarting p2Mions toft, by cares opprett, 
He found the temmpcft pidtur’d in his breaft. Yourg. 
To THwart. v:n. To be in oppofition 


to. 

It is eafy to be imagined what reception any 
propofidon hall find, that thallat alltbevarr with 
thefe internalroracies. Lecke 

THWARTING. mf. [from thwart.) The 
aét of crofing, &c. asthe verb. 
TAWA RTINGLY, adv. [from thwarting. ] 
Oppofitely ; with oppofition. s 
T s y pronoun. [On, Saxon:]--Af- thee ; 
belonging to thee; relating. to thee ; 
the poffeifive of thou. See Tunov, | 
Whatever Gad did fay, 
Is all sky clear and fmooth uninterrup:ed way. 
Cezuley, 
Th’ example of the heavenly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mack. Corey. 
Thefe are chy works, parent of good! “Miton. 
THyine wood. n.f. A precious wood. 

The merchapdize of .gold ‘and all shyine acod 

are departed from thee. Revelations, xviii. 12. 
Tayme.n. f [thym, Fro thymus, Lat.) A 
ant. 

The thyme hath a labiated Riwer, confiting of 
one leaf, whole upoer-lip is ere, and generally 
tplit in twa, and the under ‘tip is\divided into three 
parts ; out uf the flower-cup arifes the paintal, ac- 
companied by four embrios, which afterward be- 
come fo many feeds, inclofed in athufk, which Le- 
fore was thie flipwer-cup ; to thefe marks muit be 
added hard ligneous ftalks, asd’ the flowers ga. 
thered into heads. Mitler. 

No more, my goats, fhal! I’behold you ciimb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the Row'ry thyme.’ Dryd. 

Tryse’ cr. provoun, reciprocal. . [thy and 
A] T ; 
1. lt 13 commonly ufed in the oblique 
cales, or following the verb. 
Cone high or low, 
Tiyfelf and offite deftly how! Soakelp. Mackerb. 
de muf and fhall be fo; concent thrirife Skak. 
3.. In. poetical or folemn language it is 
fometimes.afed in the nominative. 
*Dheie goods tby/cl/f can oa thy/elf keow, Dryd. 


TIC 


Tirar. ]a./{riare, Fr. tiara, Latia.) A 
T'ara. $ drefs forthe head ; a diadem. 
His back was turn‘d, but not his brightnefs hid ; 
Of beaming funny rays a golden riar 
Circled his head. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
This royal robe and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden {ceptre bore 
In full affemblies. + Dryden's Æ neide 
A riar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her wait was ciréled with a zone of gold. Pope. 
Fairer fhe feem'd, diftinguith’d trom the reit, 
And better mien difclos’d, as better dref : 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 
To jufter bounds confin’d ite rifing pride.” Pricr. 
Yo Tice. v. a. [from entree.) ‘To draw ; 


to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 
Honey of rofes, whither wilt thou fiy ? 

Hath fome fond lover ried thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and lovea tty ? 

Herbert. 
Tick. «.f. [This word feems.contracted 
from ticket, a tally on waich debts ‘are 
fcored ] 
1. Score ; truft. 
If thou hak the heart to try “ty 

Fil lend thee back .thyfelf awhile, 

And once morse tor that carcafe vile 

Fight upon tick. Hidibras. 

When. the money is got into hands that have 
bought all that they have need of, wnoever needs 
any thing elfe muft go on tick, or barter for it. Lockes 

You would fee him in the kitchen weighing the 
becfand butter, paying ready money, that the maiss 
might notrun asicé at the marke. 

Sirburbnot’s Hijlory of Fobn Bull. 
2. [Téque, Fr. teke, Dutch.) The loufe of 
dogs or fheep. 

Would the fountain of your mind’ were clear 
again, that I might water an afs atit! Thad ra- 
ther be a tick in a fheep, than fuch a valiant ig: 
norance. Shakespeare's Troilus and Creffida. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a 
bed. 

To Tick. v. 2. [from the. noun. ] 

1. To run on fcore. 

z. To trut; to fcore. 

‘The money went to the lawyers ; council won't 

tick. strbuthnot. 
Ti’cken. 24. f- The fame with tick. A 
Ti’cxina.§ fort of rong linen for bed- 
ding. Bailey. 
Ti CRET. n. /. [etiguet, French.) A token 
of any right or debt, upon the delivery 
of which admiffion is granted, ora claim 
aeknowledged. 

"There fhould be a paymafter appointed, of fpe- 
cial truft, which fhoold pay cvery, man according 
tv his captain's sickefy and the account of tbe clerk 
of his band. Spertlers 

Ina lottery. with one prize, a fingle ticket is only 
enriched, and the reft arc all olanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune Aly which way they will, 
Difdainwall lofs of tickets or codille. Pope. 

To Ti’cxvre. v.a. [ritillo, Latin.] 
1, To affect with a prurient fenfation by 
flight touches. 

*Difiembling courtefy ! How fire this tyrant 
Can tickle where fhe wounds" 'Shakelp. Cymbeline. 

The mind is movedin great vehemency only by 
tickling {ume parts of the body. Bacon. 

‘There is a fweetnefe in good verfe, which tickles 
even while it hurts; and no- man.can be: heartily 
angry with him who pleales him againft his wilt. 

Dryden. 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and ifa 
ftrawican sickle a man, it is an intrument of hap- 
pinefs. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft 

conccive of golden eoquence, being withal sekle? 


TID + 


by Mufidorus’s»praifes, had»his brain fo turned, 
that he became flave to that which be that fuai te 


be his fervant offered to give hime, Sidney. 
Expe&ĝation tickling fkittith fpiritss s a 
Scts allon hazard, Shake/pcare. 


Such a nature - 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadaw » 
Which ic treads on at noon, Shakefp. Corislanus. 
I cannot rule my (pleen ; T 
My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. | Dryden. 
Dunce at tře beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow'd 
To sickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd, Dryden. 
A drunkard the habitual thirft after his ‘cups 
drives tu the tavern, though be bas ig his view the 
lof; of health, and perhaps of the joys of another 
life, the leait of which is fuch a good as be con- 
feffes is far grcater than the tickling of his palate 
with a glafs of wine. _ Locke. 
Yo Ti'ckLe. v. a. To feel titillation. 
He with fecret joy therefore 
h Did sickle inwardly in every veins, . 
And his falfe hearts traught with all treafon's fore, 
Was fill'd with hove his purpofe to obtain, Spenf. 
Ti’ck Le. ad. [I know not whence to de- 
duce the fenfe -of this word.} Totter- 
ing ; unfixed; ‘unftable; eafily over- 
thrown. 
When the lat O Neal began to ftand upon fome 
tickle terms, this fellow,’ called baron of Dungan- 
non, was fet up to beard him. Spenfer om Ireland. 
Thy head ttands.fo sickle on thy fhoulders, that 
a milkmaid, if the be in love, may figh it off. 
l Sbakpeart. 
The ftate of Normandy Eey 
Stands on a rick/e point, now-thcy are gone. Shak. 
Ti’ckuisn. adj. (from tickle.) 


1. Senfible to titillation; eafily tickled. 


The palm of the hand, though it hath astinn © 


a fkin as the other parts, yet is not ticklifb, becaufe 
it is accuftomed go be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
2. Tottering ;, uncertain; unfixed, z; 
Ircland was a ricklifb and unfettled ftate, more 
_ cafy to reccive ditempers and mutations than Eng- 
jand was. f . ` Bazon. 
“Didit ftand upon fo rick /ib and tottering a foun- 
dation as fome men’s fancy hath placed it, it 
would be no wonder fhould it frequently vary. 
í _ Weedward's Natural Hifory. 
3- Difficult ; nice. gy 
How hall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moit impudently not tranflate ? 
It had been civil, in thele sick/ifh times, 1™ 
‘Tofetch his fools and knaves tromforeigniclimes. 


Swift. A 


Trcxiisuness. xf. [from ricklih.] The 
ftate of being ticklifo, vi 
Ti1CKTACK. n.f. [triđrac, Fr.] A game 
at tables, Bailey. 
TID. adj. (tyoden, Saxon.] Tender; fott ; 
nice. l 
Fr'oBiT. n. fe [tid and dit.) `A dainty. 
Jo Ta’ppie. } v. a. [from tid.]. To ufe 
To Ti’ oper. § tenderly.; to fondle. 
TIDE. x. /> [cyd, Saxon ; tijd, Dutch and 
Iflandick.] _ 
1. Time; feafon ; while. 
There they alight, in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and ref their weary limbs a 
tude. Spen/che 
They two forth paing ` 
Received thofe two fair brides, their love's delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide, 
Each one did make his bride. 
What hath this day deferv'd, 
That itin golden lester, thould besfct, -4 
Among the high sides inthe kalendar ? i 
Shstelpeare's King Fcbkn. 
At new-year'stide following; the king choit him 
matter of the borile. liaa Wotton. 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea: 
That motion of the water called rides, is a rifing 
and falling of the fea: the caufe of this is the at- 
2 traction 


Spenfers 


` 


» 


© n a å 
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~sitvaQtion ðf the moon, whereby the part of the wa- 
* ter in the’great Ocean which is neare(t the’moon, 
“being moft itrangly attracted; is raifed higher than 
the reit; and the part oppofite to it being leat at- 
trated, is,alfo higher than the reft; and thefe tw: 
oppofite, sifes of the ture of ‘the. water in the 
grcatoceun fullowing the’motion of the moon from 
sealt to weit and. {triking againft the large.coafts of 
the continents, from thence rebound back again, 
~ 'and fo make floods and ebbs in narrow feas ana 
Wriversy oe TDS Prso ye “Locke. 
3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 

* As in the tides of people once up, there want not) 
ftitring windi to make them more rough, fo this 
people did tight upon two ringleaders. | 

lil? liie An . Bucon's Herry VIL] 


4. Stream ; courfe. 
_ Thou;art the suing of the nobleft man 
That ever lived in the ridecf times. 

The raptd Currents drive 

Towards the retreating feath#irYorious rice. Milt. 

"Bat let not all the’ go'd which Tagas hides, 
And pays the fea in tribatary tides, 

Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breatt, 

Oriwiolate with dreams thy peacefol re:t. + Dryden. 

à S ¿Continual ride 
_. Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Péilips. 
Yo Tice. va. [from the noun.) ‘Lo 
« drive with the ftream. 

Their images, the reiicks of the wreak, 
Torn from. thenaked pocp, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown. athore. 
Dryden. 

Yo Tipe. vin. To pour a flood ; to be 
agitated by'the tide. 

When'trom bis dintthefoc fil! backward fhrunk, 

Wading within th= Oufe, heidealt his blows, 

And fent them, rolling, tothe tidiag Humber. 
Péilits. 
Tnecate. xf. [tide and gare.} A gate 

throagh which the tide paffes into a ba- 

fon. Builey. 

Ti pesman. 2. f. [tide and man.) A tide- 

~ waiter orcuftomhoufe officer, who watches 
on board of merchant: fhips til! the duty 

_ of gocds be paid, and the fips unload- 
ed. { Bailey. 

Ti’pewaiter. a. f. [tide and avait.] 
An officer who watches the landing of 
goods at the cultomhonfe. 

.Employinents will be in the*hands of Engli- 
men ; nothing left tor Irifhmen but vicarages and 
 tidewaiters places.) . EA 

Ti'DiLyY. adv. [from tidy] Neatly; rea- 
dily. ws 

Trpinsss. n.f: [from tidy.] Neatnefs; 
readinefs. 7 

Tipings. ». f [tioan, Saxon, to hap- 
pen, to betide; tidende, Hlandick.]i News ; 
an account cf fomething that has håp- 
pened ; incidents related. a 

When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet; 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings (paee; 
She fell tn ground tor fi:rrowful regret.  Spinfer. 
3 hall make my matter glad with chefe sidieg;. 

Shakcipeare. 

They win 

Great numbers of each mation to receive, 

With uy, the tidings brought from heav'n. Mil. 
Pociius, thy looks (peak fomewhat of import- 

ance : 
d What tidings doft thou bring ò methinks J fee 

U nufoalgiadnefs fpa:kling in thy eyes) Addifan. 
The meflenger of thefe glad tidings, by whom 

thic covenant of ‘merey wes propofed and ratificd, 

waz the eternal Son of bis bolume Rogers. 

TYDY. aaj. [tidt, Mandick. ] 

3. Seafonable. 

If weather be faire and sidie, thy grain 
Make fpeeditie carriage, for fear of araine. Tu Jer. 


Sbake/peare. |’ 


TIE 


2. Neat; ready. 


«Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs, 


Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay's Paf. 
3. It feems to be here put by miitake or 


irony for untidy. | 
Thou whorfon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when 
wilt thou leave fighting ? Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V.. 


To Tie. v. a. (tian, tizan, Saxon. | 


1. To bind ; to faten with a knot. 


Tie'the kire tothe cart, and bring their calves, 


home from them. 1 Samuel, Vie 7+ 

Thoufands of men and women, ficd together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run 
as fat as their horfes. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

2. To knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intertion to; 
puzzle the argument; but the harder it is ried, we 
fhail feel.the.pleafure more fenfibly when we come, 
to loofe it. Burnet. 


3. To hold ; to faften; to join fo as not 
eafily to be parted. , 


In bond of virtuous love together tied, 
Together fcrv'd they, and together diede Fairfax. 

The intermediate ideas rie the extremes fo firmly 
together, and the probability is fo clear, that affent 
neceflurily follows it. Locke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which de- 
pend,on them, and arë as firmly made out. from 
thence, as if the mind went afrefh over every link of 
the whole chain that ries them to firft felf-evidenc 
“principles. Locke. 


4. To hinder ;.to obftruét: with up inten- 


five. i 
Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, 
“Ties wp my tongue, and will'not let me Ipeak. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Melantius, ay, 
You haseimy promife; and my haity word 
Reftrains my tongue, but ties not wp my fword. 
Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may fic wp his hands ; 
but .as thefe would te very much firengthened by 
reafon and principle, fo without them they areonly 
inftings. AaAdizon. 
5. To oblige; to ‘conftrain ; to refrain ; 


to confine. 

_ Although they profefs they agres with us touch- 
ing a prefcript form! of prayer to be-ufed in the 
church, they have declared that it fhall not be pre- 
{cribed as a thing whereunto they will rie thein mi- 
Niffers. : 

It is the cowith terrour of his fpirit, 
That dares not undertake; hell not feel wrings 
Whichisiehim to ananfwer.  Shakefp. King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts 
of worhhip toybecome due. only to himfelf? canno: 
he tis us to perform them to hiin ? Stilling fect. 

They tie thiemfelves fo itrxtly to nity of piace, 
that vou never fec in any of their plays'a f{cene 
change in the middle of an act. _ Dryden. 

Not fied to rules of pelicy, you fird ; 
Revenge Jefs tweet thar. a forgiving mind.  Dryd. 

No one feerms lels ty up to a form of words. 

Locke. 

The mind fhould, by fevcral rules, be tied down 
to this, at hrf, uneafy task; ufe will give it faci- 
lity. Locke. 

’Thev have no uneafy expectations of what js to 
come, but are ever ticd- down, © tae prefent mo- 
ment. nsdther bitsy. 

A healthy man,ought not to rie himielf up to 
Rid rilea, nor to abftain fromany fort.of food in 
common ufs. Arbuthna, 


6. It may be ohferved of tie, that it has 
often the particles uf and dows joined 
to it; which are, for the moft part, tittle 
more than emphatical, and which, when 
united with this word, have at leaftrcon- 
fequentially the fame meaning. 

Tie. 2. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Knot 5 faftening. \ 


Iosker. 


l 
Teg 
2. Bond; obligation. 

The rebels thar had thaken off the great yoke of 
obedience, bad likewife caft away the leler rie of 
ref{pect. Baccn. 

, No foreft, cave, or favage den 
Holds more pernicious beafty than men 3 


Vows, cathe, and: contracts they devile; 
And tell us they are facred sies. 


3. A knot of hair. , 
The well-fwoln ties an equal homage claim, 
And cither shoulder has its ihare of tame. iy Young. 


Trerlimfofuieres ticire, old Fr. tuyer, 
Dutch.] A row; @ rank. 
Fornovius, in his choler, difcharged a tier of 


great ordnance amongft the thickett of them. 
wv Knolles. 


Trerce. 2. f..[tiers, tiercier, French] A 
velel holding the third part of a pipe. 


Go now geny: his fierce. Ben Fonjcn. 
Wit, like tierce clatet, when "t begins to pall, 
Negleéted lies, and *s of no ufe at all; 
But in its full perfection of decay . 
Turns vinegar, and comes againn play. Dorfer 


Tiercet. n. f> [from. tiers, French. } 
A triplet; three lines. 
Tire. z. f [A lowword, I fuppofe without 
3 D 


etymology. ] i 
t. Liquor; drink. 
1, whom griping penury furrounds, 
And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 
With fcanty offals, and {mall acid riff, ‘ 
Wretched repatt |: my meagre corps fuftain. Phillips. 
2. A fitof peeviihnels or fullennels ; a pet. 
To TirF.v.2. To beina pet; toquar- 
rel. A low word. 
TIEAN Y. a /. [tifer, to drefs up, old 
Fr. Skinner.] Very thin filk. * i 
The. fmoak of fulphur will not black a papers 


and, istcommonly ufed by women to whiten rifa- 
nics. Browne 


Tice. nf [inoarchite€ture.]. ‘The shaft 
of a columa from the aftragal tothe ça- 
pital. : s Bailey. 

TVcER. moft (tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin. ] 
A fierce beaft of the léonine kind. 

Whenithe blaft of war blows)ia your ear, 
Then imitate she action of the zigeri 
Sriffen, the news fummon;up tie blood. 

l Shikejpeare’s Henny Vo 
Approach thou like the rugyed Ruffian bear, 
The arm‘d. rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tigers 
Take any thape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never trembl::. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Has the fteer, 

At whofe rong cheit the deadly piger hangs, 
E’er plow'd for him? — ‘Thomson's Spring. 

Ticut. adj. (dicht, Dutch. ] 

1. Tenfe 5; clofe; notloofe. ` 

Ifthe centre holes. be nog very, deep, and the 
pikes fill them not very tigét, the ftrength of the 
itring will.aicer the centre,holes. 

Moxon's Meckanical Exercifese 

i. do. nat like this supning knot, it holds too 
tight ; I may be tified all of a fudden. 

Arkuthnot’s Aiftory of Jobn Bull. 

Every joint was welfyrooved 5. and the door did 
not move on hinges, but up and down like a fath, 
which kept my clofet'fa tight that very little water 
came in. Swift. 

2. Free from fluttering rags; lefs than 


neat. 
A rigkt maid, ere he for wine can afk, 
Gueffes his meaning, and unoils the flafk. 
j Dryden's Fuvenale 
The girl was a righe clever wench as any. Arburb. 
+0 Thomas, 1°ll make a loving wife; 
1) Spin and card, and keep ourchildren tight. Gaye 
Dreft her aguin gentecl and neat, 
And rather righ: thar great Swift. 


Qq 2 T% 


Waller. 


TIL 


To Ti’GHTEN. v.a. [from fight.) -To 
ftraiten ; to make clofe. ; 
Ti’curen.n.f. [from tighter.) A rib- 

band or. ftring»by ‘which women ftraiten 
their clothes. i 
Ti cnTLY, adv. [from tighs.] 
1. Clofely ;. not loofely. 
2. Neatly ; not idly. 
Hold; 'firsah, ‘tear you thefe letters rB; 
Sail bke my'pinnace to thef golden hores. Shak. 
Handle:yoor praning-lenite with dexterity: tigdr- 
Ryd fay, go rightly to your bufinefs ; you have con 
meimuc h- Dryden. 
Tion TNessi w. f: (from tighr:] 
1 Clofenels.;; not loofenefs. ` 
The bones are inflexible; which arifes from, the 
greatnefs of the number of corpufcles that compofe 
them, aad’the'firmnefs and righine/s of their union. 
Wodward on'Fofils. 
2. Neatnefs. : 
Ti’oress. 2. J. [from tiger.] The female 
of the tiger. 
Jt isteposted of the tigre/s, that feveral fpots rife 
in ber fkin when the is angry. widdijon. 
Tins. mafo (rik; Swedith; reke Dutch ; 
rigue,-Fr.] 
1. The loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tick. 
Lice and fites are bred by the fweat clofe kept, 
and fomewhat aretied by the baire Bac, Nate Hip. 
2. It is in Shakespeare the name of a dog, 
in which fenfe it is ufed in.Scotland. 
(from rijk, Runick, a little dog. } 
Avaunt, you curs! 


Hound or fpaniel,:brache orlym, | 
Or bobiail sides or trundletails: Shake/p. Kin? Lear. 
TILE 2. /. (tizle, Saxon ;, zegel, Dutch ¢ 
suile,iF rr. tegola, Italian. } Thin plates 
of baked clay ufed to cover houfes. 
The roof'is all rile, or lead, or ftone. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Earth turned into brick ferveth for building a: 
ftone doth; and thelike of ri». Baccn’s Phyfic.Rem. 
— elwar'the window he'climbs, or oer.the siles. 
, Aiten: 
Worfe than all the clatt’ring fies, and worfe, 
Than thoufand padders was the poet's curic. Dryd. 
Tile pins "made of oak, ot fit, they drive into 
holes made inthe plain riet, to hang then upon thels 
tathing. | xon. 
Yo Tiare. vie. [from the foun.j 
1. To cover with tiles. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon’ ridges of honfes rile? 
or thatched. Batons Natura! Hiftory 
Sonnets or elegies to'Chioris 
Might raife avhoufe aboveltwo ftories ; 
A lyrteiode would fata ga catch 
Wou'd sile zuan epigram woud" thatch. 
| Swifts Mifecllanies. 
2. To cover as tiles. mau 38 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being Rill wich you, the muftle, fioew and vein, 
Which ti/esthisthoute, willcome again. Donne. 
Tirer. n. f. [tuilier; Fr. from tile] One 
whofe trade.ts to. cover houfes with tiles. 
A Flemith ciler, falling from the top of a houfe 
upon a Spaniard, killed him, the next of. the blood 
profecuted his deatu; and when he was offered pe: 
cuniary recompence, nothing would ferve him -but 
hex talicnis: whereupon the judge {aid to him, be 
fhowld go, up to the top of the houfe, and thew fall 
down upon the tikr. Bacon's Apophtbepnis. 
Ti’ qin ce apf [from tide.] « The roof co- 
vered with tiles. . 
They went ‘upon the houfe-top, ‘and let him 
down through theisi/ing with his couch before fefus. 
Dude, v. 19. 
Tiri. #7. A money box in a fhop. 
They break ap counters, doors and #://s, 
And leave the capty chefs in view. —-_Ssvift. 


Tal) 


Tit. prep. (tal, Saxon.} To.the time of. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy cid/ the, laft, the kind releating knells 


Cowley. 
TiL new. To the.prefent time. 
Pleafure not known til now. Milton. 
Tire then. To that ume. 
The earth tillitbeg was defert. | Milton. 


TiL. conjunGion. 


1. To the time when. i 
l Woods and rocks had ears | 
To rapture, cif? the [avage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. Milton. 
The unity of place we neither find in Ariftutle, 
! Horace, or any who have written of it, ¢i/7 in our 
age the French poets firft made it a precept of the 
ftage: Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. 
Meditate fo long tiff you make fome .a& of 
prayer to'God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
To this ftrange pitch their high affertions flew, 
Till Nature's {elf {carce look’d on them as two. 
Cowley. 
Goddefs, (pread thy reign til/ IGs* elders recl. 
Pope. 
To Tits. v, a. [eylian, Saxon ; rexlen, 
Dutch.) To cultivate; to hufband : 
commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 


plow. 

‘This paradifer] give thee; countiit thine, 
To sil, and keep, and of the fruit toeat.) 5 Ailton 

¿&Send-him trom the garden fosth, to till 
The ground whence he was ‘taken: 

Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The hufbandman ¢illerb the ground, is employed 
in an honeit bufinefs that is neceffary in life, and 
very capable of being niade an acceptable fervice 
unto God. : Law. 

Tu Lasse. adje [from sill.) Arable; fit 
for the plow. : r` 

The fillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen 
can hardly take fure footing, . 

Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti’trace. n. f. [from ti//.] Hulbandry ; 

the act or practice of plowing or cul- 
ture. i 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
Natives, and to {pare tur exportations Bacin. 

A {weaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firit-truits, the green ear, and tne yellow sheaf. 

i Milton 

Incite them to improve the si//uge of their:coun- 
try, to recover the bad foil, and to remedy) the 
watte. Milton. 

Bid the laborious bind, 
Whofe harden'd hands did long in tillage toil, 
Neglect the promis’d harveit of the faile, Dryden. 

That there was’ tiHage, Mofes intimates; but 
whether betowed on all, or only upsn'fome parts 
af that earthy as alo what fortiol si//age that was, 
is not expreffed. Woodward. 

DULLER, nofi [from sll.) 
1. Hafbandman’; ‘plcughman. 

They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs 
to the places, and partly by the good hafbandry of 
the titers Carev. 

Abel.was a keeper of fheep, but Cain Wasa tiller 
of the ground. Genefisy iV. T. 

The worm ‘that knaws the fipening fruit, fad 

es (guefhl | ° 
Canker cr locuft hurtful to infeft 
The-blades while hufks elude'the siller’s care, 
And eminenceof want diftinguithcs the year. 


Prior. 
2. The rudder of a boat. 
3+ The horfe that goes in the thill. 
perly, CHILLER. 
4 Atill; >afmall drawer. 


Search her'cabinet, and thou fhalt find 
Each sii/er there with love epifiles lin'd.s D 


TrtpuxFraLuy. 
Ty LLUYVALLEY. 


Pro- 


Uv. 
adu. A word ufed for- 
merly when any thing 


TIL, 


faid was rejected as: triflingyor-imperti. 
pent. T. oes HUT a OMe 
Am not I confangumeous? Ham not" of ther? 
blood? rillywalley, lady.  Shakelp:s Twelfth Nigte, 
Tillyfally, Sir John, «never teil ‘me's your ati- 
cient twaggercr comes not in, myldoorsse > © ! 
i Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
TLMAN, n. f. [till and man.) One who 
tills ; an hulbandman. so yrs 360A 
Good thepherd, good tilman, good Jack ‘and good 
nis D maak ie nel STES M 


Makes hufþand and hufwife theiricoffers to fille -7 


l rye dara wi Tafer 
TILT. n. f [týlb, Saxon. J” j qo Sew? 
1. A tent; any fupport of covering over: 
head. Sha ji] „O nmi 
The roof of linnen ~ PA 2419 
Intended for a fhelter tot in 0 0 S 
But the rain made an als 


` 


3 Of tiie andscanvas, a 
And the {now which you'knowis’a melter. Denbo 
2. ‘The cover ofa boat: = mio t i 
“Dris a frriall vei{el, like in proportion to aGravef- 
end vilt- boat. + Sandys 
The rowing crew, 


To tempt a fare, clothe all their ri/ts.in blue. Gay. 


3. A military game at which the combat- 
ants run againit each other with lances 
on horfeback. > | . 
His ftudy is his ¢ilt-yard, and his loves 
| Are bran images of canonized faints. 
, Sbakefpcare’s Henry IV. 


He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as 


if he had been fworn brother to him; and he never | 


faw him but once in. the rilteyard, and theo he 
broke. his head... Shake/peare's Henry IV. 
Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Diana, ‘he ‘placed in ‘the silt-yard at 
‘Conftantinople. » _ Knolles. 
The. fpoufals of Hippolitethe queen, ` m 
What rilts and tourneys-at che; featt were feen 
} 7 Dryden. 
In silts and tournaments the.valiant ftrove: 
By glorious deeds to purchaie Emma's love. Priore 
4. A thruit. y 
His majefty fcldom difmiffed the forcigner till he’ 
had entertained him with=the flaughter of two or’ 
three.of his liegefubje@s, whom he very dextroufly 
put to- death withthe ¢i/e of his lance. 
Aldifon's Frecbolder. 
5» Inclination forward; as, the veffel is a. 
tilt, when it is inclined that the liquor 
may run out. EN ans eel 
To Titt. v. a. [from the noun, -= 
t.: To. cover like a tilt ofa boat. 
Ajax. interpos’d> | 5 
His fevenfold: thield, and fcreen’d Laerteés’ fon, $ 
When the infulting Trojans urg’d’him fore ` 


With tilted fpears: oP bilips. 
2. ‘Po-point as in “tilts.” a ee oie 
| Now horrid flaughter reigns a n a 

Sons againft fachers rile the fatal lance, 
Carelefs of duty, and thcirnative grounds” 
Diftain, with kindred bloods ` Philips. 


3. (Flex. Dutch.] To turn up fo as ta 
tun out; asthe barrel 18 silted; that 
is, leaned forward. 0 "~ Prt 
Jo TIET. wn. 
1. Torun in tilts or tournaments. . 
| _To defcribe races and. games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon'd fhields. 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all buteen now; and then, but now— 
Swords out and ti/ting one at other's.brea(ts, 
Jn oppoGtion bloody. Sbatelpeare’s Othello. 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of fashion witi | 
Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, my oF 
Where "tis agrecd by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies: firfty and then \be-parted. — 


Milea 


v 


my ) Dryden ~ 
It is not yet the falion for women of: quality’ 
to silts Collier. 
Satire's 
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sU Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difcrect 

To run a muck, and-ti/r at all I meet. Pope. 
3. To rufhh as;in*combat. > | 
Some fay thesfpirits ri/t fo violently, that they 
make holes»where’they “i Colliers 
4. To play unfteadily. ~ . 

“on. Phe floating vefe! fwam 
Uplifted;) and. fecure with beaked prow 


Rode silting o'er the waves Milton's Paradife Loft. 


ga The fleet {wift tiling o'er the Surges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. Pope's Ody/fey. 
5+ To fall.on.oneifide. >i ios bodon ot 


) As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting | 


forward by the mufclessof the back, -{ from fall- 
ing backward by thofe of the belly». Greqw's Cofm. 

Trvrer. 2. A [from rift.) One avho 
tilts; one who fights.) = <9. 

A puifny tilter, that fpurs his borfe on one fide, 
breaks his taff like anoble-goofe.: 

Shakefpeare's As'yox like it 

_ He us`d tbe only.antique philters, , 

Deriv'd from old heroick tiltcrs. Hudibras. 

mel you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt 
P ere, 
Let me alone to match your tiltrer. Granville. 
TILTH. ine fan [from. till.] Hubbandry ; 
culture. s; 
Bourn, bound of land, rith, vineyard, none; 
o ufc of metal, corn, or wine, or oil.) - 
> Shikelpeare's T: ‘ 
Give the fallow lands their afo and RHA 
Drayton. 
Her plenteous womb. . a; T 
Expreffeth its full si/tb and hufbindry. Shakefp. 
Tit tx. adj. [from till.] Arable ; tilled, 
I know not how this word cambe fo ufed. 
He beheld. a field, 
Part arable and.ti/th; whereon were theaves 
New reap'd. Mittor*s: Paradife Luft. 
TimBer. nof [cymbmian} Sax: to build, | 
1. Wood fit for building, t- SAN 

Ilearn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 

Such as:might'fave my fheep and me from thame. 
e Spenfer. 

For the body of the fhips no nation “doth equal 
England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
them; but there muft be'a great providence ufed, 
that our thip timber be-not unneceffarily wafted. 

Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
The ftraw.was laid below, 
Of chips and ferewood was the fecund tows || 
The third of greens, and. simber newly fell'd. 
Dryden, 

There are hardly any countries that are delti- 
tute of timber of their own growth. . Woodward. 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick ‘and timber 
trces, which thrive exceedingly. Mortimer’ s Hufb. 

Who fet the twigs, thali: he remember; 

That is in bafte to fell: the timber P 

And what fhall of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main? 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part 9° th’ timber ; 
And. though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the faps Sbake/peare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick, 
4. Materials, ironically. 

Such dilpofitions are the very errors of human 
Mature; and yet they are the fittett sin:ber to make 
politicks of, liké ‘to knee timber, that is godd for 
ships to be cofled, but ‘not for houfes that thall 
Rand firm. Bacon. 

Yo Ti'sper. v. n. [fromthe noun.) To 
lighton a'tree.' “A cant word, 

‘The one took up in à thicket of brufh-wnod, 
and the other timbered ùpon a trée hard by. L Ef 

To Viper. v. a. To furnifh with beams 
or timber. Sid s 
Ti MBE RED» adj. [from timber; timbré, 
Fr.}. Built ; formed; contrived. 
He leít the fucceffion to bis fecond fcn; not be- 


Prior. | 


TIM 
caule he thought him the beft timbered to fupport 
it. | Wotton. 
Many heads that undertake learning, were never 
fquared nor timbered for it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Ti’mnersow. 2 f A worm in wood ; 


Perhaps the wood loufe. | * 
Divers creatures, though they be loathfome to 


take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, timber-. 


Jews, (nails. Bacon. 
Ti’MBREL. 2. f. [timbre, Pr. tympanum, 
Lat.] A kind of mufical ioftrument 
played by pulfation. 
. ©. The damfels they.delight 
When, they: their timbre/s {mite, i 
And thereunto dance and carrol {weet. 
Spenjer’s Epitbal. 
In their hands {weet timbre/s all. upheld.on hight. 
Spenfer. 
Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes; 
~ Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys's Parag b. 

For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! found. 

Pope's Statius. 
TIME. n. J. [tima, Saxon; ym, Erfe.] 
1. The meafure of duration. | 

This, confideration. of ‘duration; as fet out by 
certain periods, and marked by certain mcafures 
or epochas, is that which moft properly we Call time. 

Locke 

Time is likea fafhionable hoft, 
That flightlv thakes:his parting guet by th’ hand, 
But with his arms out-ftretch’dj:as he would fly, _ 
Grafps the incomer.: Shakefp. Troilus and Crefida. 
Come what come may, 

Time and-the hour runs through the rougheft day. 
Shakefpeare. 

Nor will polithed amber, although it fend forth a 
groß. exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon stherexacteft icale, Brown's Vulgar Errowrs. 

Time, which con§iteth of parts, can be-no. part 
of infinite duration, or of eternity; tor.then.there 
‘would be infinite time paft to-day, which, to- 
morrow will be more than infinite. Time is one 
thing, and.infinite duration is another. Grew. 

2. Space of time. 

Daniel defired that he would give him rime, and 

that he would fhew him the interpretation. 
Daniel, ii. 16. 

If alaw be ena&ted to continue for a certain 
time, when. that time is elapfed, ‘the law’ céafeth 
without any farther abrogation. W bite. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton. 

No time is allowed for digreffions. Swift. 

3. Interval. 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 
have continually in your hand ; whereas perfumes 
you can tak® but at ries. Baccn’s Natural Hiffory. 

4. Life confidered as employed, or deftined 
to employment. 

A great devoureriof his time, was his agency for 
men. of quality. Feil. 

All ways of holy living, iall inftances and all 
kinds of virtue, lic. open’ tu_thofe who are -matters 
of themfelves, their time, And their fortune. : Law: 

5. Seafon ; proper time. 

To every thing there is a feafon, and a time to 
every purpofe. Ecclussviite re 

They were cut down out of time, whefe:founda- 
tion was.overflown withia floods 14:7035 xxii- 16, 

He found nothing but tcaves on it; forethe time 
of figs was not yet. st Marks airg 

Knowing, the timeythat it ishigh time to awake 
out of fleep. Rimanty xiii 11. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd beforeiiis, rime. hyD ryd. 

I hope I cume in sime, if not ty make, 

At leaft to fave, yoor fortune and your honour, 
Dryden. 

The rime will com: whenwe fault be forced to 
bring our evil ways to remembrance;-and then con- 
fideration will do-us) little good./ Galamy's Sermons. 

6. A confiderable fpace-of.duration'; con- 


tinuance.; procels of times 


TIM | 
Fight under him, theres plundey to be had 
A captain is a very gainful trade: e 


And when in\tervice your beft days arë fpênt, ` ; 


Io timêiyousmayəcommand acregiment.10 DN 
Drydens Fuvenal. 


In time the mind reflects.on its own operationsy: 


about the ideas got by fentation, and thereby fares 


itfelf with a new fet of ideas, ideas of reflection. ' 
| TiBockee* 


_ One imagines,-that the terreftriall matter which 
| is thowered dowmalong with rain.enlarges the bulk 
of the earth, and thatit-will:in time buryeall things 
under ground. 0 Woodward. 

I have refolved to take time, and, in fpiterof 


all misfortunes, to write you, at intervals; aj long” 
Swift. j 


letter. 
7. Age; part of duration diftin® from 
Other parts. ' PEGI 
They thall be given into hisshand-until. artine 

and. timess,. i Dan. vii. 256 


e 


If we fhould impute the heat of the feafon iin- « 


to the co-operation of any ftars with the, fun, it 
feems more favourable for our timer to afcribe the 
fame unto the conftellation of Leo. i 
l Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
igh be. way to pleafe being to imitate nature,’ the 
poets.and the painters, inyaacient times, and inithe 
beft ages, have ftudied her. Dryden's Dufre{noys 
8. Paft time. : 
| “Twas the man in th’ moon when fime was. j 
| Skakejpearce 
g. Early time. | Dnt or 
Stanley at Bofworth-field, though-he came, time 
enough to fave his life, yet he ftaid, long énough to 
endanger it. W `` ‘Bacon. 
If they acknowledge repentance and a more {trict 
obedience to be onetime ‘or-other neceffary, they 
imagine itis time enough yet to fet’about thelë du-= 
tics. 


tunity. ones bE wale baal 
The earl loft no time, but marched day and night. 
Clarendon. 
He continued his delights. til. all, the enemies 
horie were pafled through his quarters ; nor, did 
then purfue them in any time. i Clarendon. 
1 would afk any man that means to repent at 
his death, how he knows, he fhall bave an hour's 
time for it? , 

Time is loft, which never wil renew, 
While we too far the pleafjng path purfue,, - 
Surveying nature. 
it. Particular.quality; of fome part of du- 

ration. 

Comets, importing change of tines and ftates} 
Brandish your. cryftal treffes in the fky. Skake/pe 
All the prophets in. theimageythe-times 
Of great Mefiiah fing. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

lf any replyythat the times and »mapners of men 
will not bear duch,.a pradticey, that, is) an. anfwer 
trom the mouth ofa protefled sime-ferver. Southe 
12. Particular time. 
_ Give order, that.na fort of perfon 
Have, any cime, recourfe unto the princess Shake 
When that company. died; what time the fire'des 
vwoured.two hundred and fatty men. 


Numbers, xxvi 1Q0. 


Theworft on me muft hight; when’ time shall be. 
Milton. 

A: timenwill come, when my matarer mufe 
In Cafar’s\wars ‘a nobler theme thall chute. Drya. 
Thefe sefervoirs of ‘fnow they: cut, diitributing 
them tofeveral thops, that from fine to time fup- 
ply Naples. aed Addijor. 

13. Hourof childbirth. 

She intendedito ftay til delivered; for fhe was 
within one month of her time. Clarendon, 


The, firft stime I. faw. a lady drefled im one»of 


thefe petticoats; 1 blamed her for walking abroad 

When fhe was fo near ler time; but foon I found 

all the modifh part of the fex as fur gone asherfell, 

See _ Addijon’s SpeTator. 

r4.) Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition. 

Your 


+) Rogeri. 
10. Time confidered .as affording oppor- 


Duty of Mans 


Dryden's F “irgile 


TIM 


Four times he erofs'd the car of night. Afi/ton. 
Many tines 1 have read of che like attempts 
begun, but never of any finifhed. Heylyn. 
Every fingle particle would have a fphere of 
vold {pace around it many hundred thoufand mil- 
lion milion times bigger thad the dimenfions of 
that particle. Bentley. 
Lord Oxford, 1 have now the third time men- 
tioned in this letter, expects you. Swift. 
us. Mufical meafure. 
Mutick do I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep time. How four Sweet mufick is 
When tise is broke, and no proportion kept! 
’ 4 Shakefpeare. 
You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that fong which was bur rhyme. 
Waller. 
On their exalted wings Nt 
To'the celeftia! orbs they climb, 
And with th’ barmonious fpheres keep rime. 
Denbom. 
Heroes who o’ercome, or die, 
Have'their hearts hung extremely high 5 
The ftrings of which in battle's heat 
Againft their very corflets beat ; l 
Keep rime with their own trumpet's meafuw, 
And yidd them mof exceffive pleafure. “Prior. 
To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do 


at a proper time. 

There is no greater wifdom than well ‘to time the 
begivningsand onfets of things. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

It is hard te believe, that where his ‘moft nu- 
merous miracles were afforded, they fhould ali want 
«he advantage of the congruous fiminzs to give 
them their duc weight and efficacy. Hammord. 

The timing of things is a main point in the dif- 
patch of all affairs. L’Eftrarge. 

This ‘tis th have a virtue out’of feafon:  ” 
Mercy is good, butkings miftake its timing. ‘Dryd 

A man’s convi@ticn fhould ‘be rong, and fo 
ael Taed, that worldly advantages may feem to 
have no fhare in it. Add:fon. 

2. To regulate'as to time. 

To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 

Who overlook'd the oars, and fim'd the ftroke. 
Mddifon. 
3. To meafure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 

Was Um'd with dying cries. -Shokc{p.Ccriclanus. 
Ti’meruL. adj. (rime and full.) Seafon- 
able ; timely; early. 

‘If this arch-politician find in his pupifs any fe- 
morfe, any feeling of God’s future judgments, he 
perfuades them: that God hath fo great'nced of 
men's fouls, that he will accept them at any time, 
and ufon any condition; interrupting, by his vi- 
gilant endeavours, all offer of rimefal return towards 
God. Raleigh's Hiftery of che World. 

Ti'meress, adj. [from time. ] 
1. Unfeafonable z. done at an improper 
time. 

Nor fits it to»prolong the heav’aly. featt 
Timelcfs, indecent, but retire to relt.. Pepes Ody/. 

2. Untimely; immature ; done before the 


proper time. : 
A pack of forrows, which would pref you down, 
Ifunprevcnted, th your rincie/s grave. Nbake Beare. 
“Noble GioRer’s death, 
Who wroughe it with the kif, and who perform'd 
The bloody office of hit timckfs end. “Shark. R. 1. 


Ti’mevy. adj. [from time.) Seafonable; 


fufficiently, early. pil 
The weft glimmers with lome ftreakaof day, 
Now fpurs the tated traveller apace 
Sorgain the timelyinn.»  Sbake/peare's Afacberd. 
Happy wereld in ms timely death, 
' Copld all my travels warrant me they live. Shabifp. 
Eek heat fhould hinder us, his tunely care 


Hath wabefought provided. Milton. 
Pil to my charge, , 
And how my duty by my timely cares Dryden. 


Ti’mety. adv. [from time.} Early ; foon. 
The beds i’ th’ ealt arc foft, and thanks to you, 
That call'd me simelier than my purpofe hither. 
Shuke/peare. 
- ~~ Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what elfe might be our loft. Milen. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil thun ; 
Better not do the decd, than weep it done. Prior. 
Ti'MEPLEASER. n. f. [time and pleafe.] 
One who complies with prevailing ‘op1- 
nions, whatever they be. l 
Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleafers, flattérers, foes to noblenefs. Sbate/p. 
TI MESERVING. n. f. [rime ‘and ferve.] 
Mean compliance with prefent power. 
If {uch by t:imming and rimefer ving, which are 
but two words for the fame thing, abandon the 
church of England, this will produce confufion. 
Seurb. 
TIMID. ‘adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.} 
Fearful; timorous ; wanting Courage ; 
wanting -boldnefs. bart, i 
„+ Pooris the triumph ocr the timid hate. Thomfon. 
TiM DITTY. mf. (timidité) Fr. timiditas) 
Lat. from timid.] Fearfulnefs ; timorouf- 
nels; habitual cowardice. i 
The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from 
its temper. Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 
Tı morous. adj. [t2mor, Latin.) Fearful; 
full of fear and icruple. 
Preroffeffed heads will ever doubt it, and-#- 
mcrous belicfs will-never dare to try it. 
Briwn's Vulgar Errcers. 
The infant flames, whilft yet they were conceal'd 
In rim rous doubts, with pity I beheld; ~ 
With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, 
That durft not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Prior. 


Tr’morousty. adv. < from’ fimorous. | 


-Fearfully ; with much fear. _ \ 
We would have had you hard 
The traitor fpeak, and ¢in'renfly cconfefs 
‘The manner and the purpofe of his treafons. Shak. 
‘Though they had ideas enough. to diftinguith 
gold from a fone, and metal froni wood, yet they 
but.timoroufly ventured on föčh terms which fhould 
pretend to fignify thcir real fences. Locke. 
Let daftard fouls be timorcufly wile : : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of fight. 
A. Phillips. 
Ti’morousness. n. J. [from timorous.) 


Fearfalnefs. 

The clergy, through the rimoroufrefs of many 
among them, were refufed to be heard by their 
council. Ssvift. 

Ti mous. anj: [from time.} Early; timely ; 
not innate. Obfolete. ~ o nnn 

By a wife ard fimous inquifition, the peccint hu- 
mours and hhumourifts mult be difcovered, purged, 
or cut off. . Bacon. 

TIN. 2. (often, Dutch.] 
1, One of the primitive metals, called by 
the chemiits Jupiter. 


7 


Quickfilver, lead, iron, and rin, have Gpacity or f 


blacknefs. Peacbim on Blasonirc. 
Jinvore famctimes holds about one=fixthiof tia. 
| » Wadward. 
2. ‘Thin ‘plates of iron covered with’ tini 
To Tin. ©. a. [from the houn.) To cover 
with tin. u 
‘Yo kep the earth from getting into the veffol, 


he employed a plate of iron tinned over andiper- | 


forated. Boyle. 
‘The cover: may be tinned over only byinailing of 
fingle.tin plates over its Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
New finnirg a faucepan is chargeable. Swift. 
Tincary nef. Amineral.: 
‘The cincal ct the Perfians'feems to b= the: chry- 
fogol of the ancients, and what our borax isimigde 
Ole . 


: 


Reek 


ard. | 


TA N` 


To Tine. v.a. [tinus, Lat. zeine, Fr.) 
1. To ftain ; to colour; tq {pots toidie. 
Some bodies:have a more departible nature: thait 
others in colouration; fora fnall.quantity of (affron 
will find more than a very great quantity of wine. 
s A er, Bacon. 
gome were tincid blue, fome red, others yellow. 
| LI RF. 


OI diftilled me of the rinéfed liquor, and all rhat _ 


came over was as fintpid as "rock water. — aylee 
Thofe who have preferyed an innocence, would 
not fuffer the whiter parts of their foul to be difa 
coloured or tindted by the reflection of one jà 
4 “Decay of Piety. 
2. To imbue witha tafe. 0 uos 
We have artificial wells nade in imitation of 
the natural,; as tic&icd upon vitriol, fulphur, ‘and 
SRA OE Bacon 
Tinct. z. fi [from the verb.] Colour; 
tads (POC ant Le ie atlas Mle 
_ t That great med'cinc hath... i18 
With his sind? gilded thee. Sbakefpeare. 


y The firft fcent of a veffel lafts, and the sinc? the 


wool firdt appears,of. 
~ Of evening rind 
The purpte-freaming amethift-is thihe. 


Ben forfen. 


‘Thomfint 


TNC TURE. nf. [teinture, Fr. WPa, 
> 


from tinéius, Lat.J she sak 
1. Colour or taite fuperadded by fome- 
thing. mP Aa? 
The fight maf be fweetly deccived by an infen- 
fible paffage trot bright colours to’ dimmer, which 
Italian artizans cail the middie riz Tures. ae 
+. ie Wottors ArcbitePures 
Hence the morning, planet gilds her horn, | 
By tinfture or rcHection they augrocat 
Their {mail peculiat. =~  / "Milton. 
‘Tis, the fase of princes, that no knowledge - 
Come pure to them, but, paling through the eyes" 
And ears of other men, it takes a tinture 
From every channel: | Denar, 
That’ beloved thing engroftes him, and, like a 
coloured glafs before his eyes, cafts it? own colour 
anid tincture upon all the images of things. Scutb. 
" To begin the practice of an art with alight iac- 
fire of the rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn 
of thofe who'are judges. © PO = "Dryden 
Malignant tempers, whatever Kind of ‘life they 
are engaged in, will difcover their natural ciéfure 
of mind. ~ Aüdijore 
Few in the next generation who will ‘not write 
and read, and have an carly tintture of religion. 
= 
JÖRN o 
Sire of her joy, and fource of her delight! 


And give each future morn a firéture ot thy whites 

— > > a Prior. 

_ AM manners take a tinS?ure from our awn, 

| Or come d:fcofour'd through our paffions fhawn. 
a p ria 

Have a care left fome diting feience Yo. fr 
prevail over your mind, as to“give a fovercign” 


your idease * - OO Witse 
2. Lxtra® of fomé draz made in fpirits. 
Yn'rieures dawo trom vegetables, the fuperMus 
ous (picit of wine diftilled off, leaves the extralt of 
the vegetab:e. Boyle” 
Yo Ti NECTURE. w.a: [from thernoun.]) 
1 To imbue or impregnate with fome co- 
lour or talle. - j 
LT he bright fnn compadis the precious Rone, 
Imoarting rediant putty ike hioyasi s e 
He taures rubica with their soiyih uca s 
And.on tiis faphire ipreads aheavenly blue. 
(a r ' Ais Blackmores 
A little black paine will siaSuve and fpoil twenty, 
F gay colours: IN Patla 
2. To imbue the mindy t o3 wan >t 
aSBarly were tour minds frisSurcd with a difine 
guifhing fenfe of good int eril; "early were ‘the 
feeds of a divine lore, and Holy rear of ‘oiTeudmg, 
fown in our hearts. Aiterbary. 


To 


O! wirg'd with pleature, take thy happy flight, ~ 


tinéture to all your Other ftwdies, and difcotour all + 


TIN 


To Tinn. v: a. [tendgan, Gothick ; ten- 
~ dan, Saxon. } ‘lo kindle ; to fet on fire. 
Ti NDER n. f. (eynope, tendne,: Reo] 
Any thing eminently inflammable place 
to catch fire. Fi 
_ Strike on the tinder, ho! > 
Give me a taper. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
To thefe fhamelefs paftimes were their youth 
admitted, thereby adding, as it were, fire to tinder. 
vs i a- Hakewill 
i Where fparks and fize, do meet with rinder. 
Thofe {parks morc fire wili {till engender. Suck. 
_ Whoevercur trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly confpire ; 
Becaufe Irish linen wilf foon turn to tinder, 
And wodlit is preafy,and quickly takes fire. Swift. 


TrNnoer sox. », f. [tinder and bcx.] The] 


box for holding tinder. 
“ea. That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
“Bad tirderbox of all bis lows. °, Hudilras. 
He might even as well have employed his time 
in catching moles, making lanterns and tinder - 
boxer 
Tine. x. /- [tinne, Mlandick.] 
1. The tooth of a harrow ; the {pike of a 


fork. 

In the fouthern parts of England they deftroy 
moles by traps that fallon them, and ftrike tharp 
tines or teeth throughthem,. | Mortimer's Hy /bundry. 

2. Trouble; diflrefs. 
The tragical effect, ' 
Vouchfatey Orthou the :.ournful'tt mute of nine, 
That wont’ the tragick Mage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and waiiful tine. Spenjr. 


To Tine. v. a. {rynan, Saxon. ] 


t. To kindle ; "to light; to fet on fire. 
Strifeful Atin in their ftubSorn mind 


The clouds 
Juftling or puth'd with windg, rude in, their shock, 
Tine the Mantiightning ; whofe thwart fame driv'n 
down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Milton. 
The pricft with holy hands was feen to sinc 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryd. 
2. [tinan, Saxon, to /out.] - To fhut. 
Jo Tine. v.n: r 


1. Torage; to fmart. 

‘2. To fight. | 
Eden ftain'd with blood.of many a band 

Of Scots aud Englith both, that rined on his ftrand. 


Spenfer. 
To TiNGE. v. a. [tingo, Lat.} To im- 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or 
tafte. j 
Sir-Roger is fomethirg.ofan humourift; and his 
virtues, as well as imperfetions, are tinged ‘by a 
certain extravagance, whichemakes them particu- 
lasby hise o | Addijon's SpeEtater. 
Asrcd powder mixed with a little blue» or a 
blue with a little red, doth not prefently lofe its 
colour; but awhite powder mixed with any) co- 
lour is prefentiy tinged with that colour, and is 
equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever. Neauton's Opticks. 
If the eye be ringed with any colour, as in the 
Jaundice; fo asta! ringe pi€tures inthe bottom of 
the eve with that colous, all obje@&s appear tinged 
wiih the fame coloar. Newton. 
She lays fome vfcful bile afide, 
To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide ; 
Fife we fhould want borh gibe and fatire, 
And ali be hurft with pure good-nature, Pricr. 
The infufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the 
urise with a high yellow. — drburbrot on Aliments. 
TANGENT. adj. (tingens, Lat.] Having 
the power to tinge, 
' This wood, by the tingture it afforded, appeared 
to have its coloured part genuine ; -but as for the 
j white pare, it appears nuch lefs enriched with the 
diagent property. Boyles 


i 
à 
" 


Atterbury. 


Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd, Spen. 


Spenfer. 


f TIN 
TYNCGLASS, n. f. [tin and glass: | Bif- 


muth.] 
To TYNGuE vem [tingelen, Dutch.] 


1. To feel a found, or the continuance of 


„a found, in the ears, 
rather tinkle. ) 
Theears of them that hear ittha!l tingle Bidis 
When our ear tingleth, we ufually fay that fome 
body Js talking of /us; which is an ancient. con- 
ccit. ; Brown. 
2. To feel a harp quick pain with a fen- 
{ation of motion. 
The pale boy tenator yet tingling ftands. Pope 
3. To fecl either pain or pleafure with a 
fenfation of motion. ‘T'he fenfe of this 
word is not very well afcertained. 
They fuck pollution through thcir tingling veins. 
Tickel. 
In a palfy, fometimes the fenfation.or feeling 


This is perhaps 


is either totally abolithed, or dull with a fen‘e of 


tingling. Arbuthnot. 
To TINK. v. n. [zinnio, Lat. tincian, 
Welfh.] To make a fharp thrill noife. 
TINKER. 2. f. (from tink, becaufe their 
way of proclaiming their trade is to 
beat a kettle, or becaufe in their work 
they make a tinkling noife.] A mender 
of old brafs. 
Am not I old Sly's fon, by education a card- 
maker, and now by prefent profeiBow.a tinker ? 
~ Shakefpeare. 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with Icarned juitice weigh’d : 
To turn the balance, Otho’s head 
May be thrown in: “and for the mettle, 


Thecoin may mend a tinker's kettle. Prior. 


To Tink Le. vo n. [tinter, Fr. tinnio, 
Lat. 


1. To make a fharp quick noife ; to clink. 

‘The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 

with ftretched out, nccks,. making a tinkling with 

their feet. laiab. 

Ris fecble hand a javelin threw, 

Which flutt’ring, feem'd todoiterasit flew ; 

Juf, and but barely, to the mark it held, 

And faintly tink/ed on the brazen thield. 


Dryden's Æ neid. 
The fprightly-horfe 
Moves to the mufi.k of his tinkling bells. Dodficy. 
2. It feems to have been improperly. uted 
by Pope. 
The Nab ising ftreams that fhine between the 
stils, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rille. 
3- ‘To hear a low quick noife. 
With deeper brown. the grove was ovesfpread, 
A fudden horrour feiz'd his giddy head, 
And his ears sink/ed, and the, cuivur. fled. Dryden. 
Trinman. w. f. [tin and man.] A manu- 
facturer of tin, or iron tinned over. 
Did thouinever pop 
Thy head into a tinman's fhop ? Prior. 
Tin ner. af. [from tins tns Saxon. ] 
One who works in the tin mines: 
The Cornith men, many of them could for a 
necd live under ground, that were tinners. 
Bacon's Henry VIJ. 


Pope. 


Tipsy, adj. [from tix.} Abounding with 
tin. 
Thofe arms of fea that thru into the tinny 
ftrand. 


Draytsr. 
TEN PENNY. n. f A certain cuftomary 
duty anciently paid to the tithingmen. 

Bailey. 
Trnsec. x. fi [ctincerle, Fr.) 
1. A kind of fhining cloih. 
A tinfel vail her amber locks did threwd, 


That rove to cover what it could not bide, Fairf 


TITE 


It's but a night-gown in refpe&t of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, underborne with avbluith tinfel. 
Shake/peares 
By Thetis’ rinfel lipper’d feet, 
And the fongs of firens fweet. Milton. 


2. Any thing fhining with falfe lultre ; 


any thing fhewy and of little value. 
For favours cheap and commn who would ftrive? 

Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome. behold, 
Who can difcern the tinje/ from the gold. Dryden 
. Tithe man will too curiot fly examine the fuper- 
ficial tinfel good, he undeceives himfelf to his own 


colt. Nirris« 
No glitt’ring sin'el of May-fair 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift. 


Ye tinfel infe&s, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your beauties only by your ftains, s 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 

The mufe’s wing thall bruff you al! away. Pope. 
To Tr'Nsex.'v. a [from the noun:]^ To 
decorate. with cheap ornaments; to 


adorn with luftre that has no value. > 
Hence, you’ phantattick poftillers in fong, 
My text defeats your art, "tis Nature’s tongues 
S,orns all her sinfoil’d metaphors of pelf, 
Illuftrated by nothing but herfelf. Cleaneland. 
She, tinfeli’d o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With felf-applaufe her wild creation views ; 
Sezs momentary monfters rife and fall, 
And with her own fool’s colours gilds them alt 
i Popes 
Tint. 2. f. (teinte, Fr. tinta, Ttal.] A dye; 
a colour. 
Whether thy hand ftrike out fome free defign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at cv'ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tine the colour'd mafs, 
And from the canvas call the mimick faces Pope- 
The virtues of moft men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, ia Alpine fnow : 
Tranfplant them to the equinoétial line, 
Their vigour fickens, and their tints decline. Harte. 
Though it be alluwed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of tins} a foft-and gradual 
tranfition from one to another, prefent not to the 
eye what an harmonious concert of mufick does to 
the ear; it mult be remembered, that Painting 
is not mercly a gratification of fight. Reynolds. 
Ti’nworm. 2. f. An infec. Bailey. 
Tiny. adj. [tiut, tynd, Danith.] Little; 
{mall ; puny. A burlefque word. 
Any pretty tittleziny kickthaws. Shak. Hen. IV; 
When that I was a little riny boy, 
A foolifh thing was bùta toy.  * Shak. Tau, Night. 
Bur ah! J fear thy little fancy roves 
On little femites, and’on little, loves 3 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny {poule, 
The baby playthings that adorn thy Kaufe. Swifts 
Tir. 2. /. (1p, tipketyDutch.] Top; end ; 
point ; extremity. 
The tif najewel:needs tolwear, 
"The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney. 
They touch the beard with the sip of their tongue, 
and wet it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Thrice upon thy fingers sip, 
Thrice upon ‘thy rubied “lips Milton. 
Ail the plcafure dwells upon’ the rip of his tonguc, 
South. 
She hag fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herfelf,, and thirty clan- 
deftire marriages, that have not been touched by 
the tip. of the tongue; ddifon. 
1 no longer look.upon lord Plaufible as. ridicu- 
lous, for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and 
pretty elbow. Pope. 
Jo Tip. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


1. ‘To top ; to end; to cover on the end, 
In bis hand a reed a" 

Stood waving, tipe’d with fire. Nfilton’s Par. Lift. 

With truncheon ‘ipp'd With iron head, 

The warriour to the lifts he led. Hudibran 
Flow would the old king finile 

~ To fee you weigh the paws, when sitp'd with gold, 

And throw the fbaggy fpoils about your fhoulders ! 

Mddifcn, 


Quarto’s 


TrP 


Qua:to’s, otavo's shape thelefs'ning pyre, 
And laft alittle Ajax tips thefplre. Pope's Daniiad. 
Bahold the place, where ifa poet 
Shin’ Lio defcription, hermight fhew it; 
Vell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And cips with filver all the walls. Papes Horace. 
Tipe with jet, J 
Fair ermines fpotiefs as the fnows they prefs. 
Tbcmjon. 
z. To ftrike flightly ; to tap. 
She writes love-lctrers to the youth in grace, 
Nay, rips the wink before the cuckold’s face. 
Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes ripped me, the wink, and 
put out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatler. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upos the whole, 
That tady is the dalle? foul ; 
‘Then’ sips their forehead in a jeer, 
As who thould fay; the wants it here. 
When 1 faw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, laid J, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 
Ti’PPET. n: /. (tæppet, Sax.] Something 
worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with 2 fmall red crofs on 
the top: he had alfo a ripper of fine linnen. Bacon. 
To Ti'ppre. v. n. (tepel, a dug, old Teu- 
tonick.) ‘Lo drink luxurioufly ; to waite 
life over the cup. . 
Let us grant it is not amifs to fit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a faves 
To ree) the ftreets at noon. 
Sbakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
Jo Tr’prpve.v. a. To drink in luxury or 


excefs. 
White his canting drone-pipe feann’d 

The myftic figures of her hand, 

He cipples-palmeftry, and dincs 

On all her fortune -telling lines. Cleaveland. 

To a fhort meal be makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall on ; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel'd flic’d onion cats, and ripples verjuice. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


If a Number haply does invade 
My weary limbs, mi fancy’s ftill awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and exger, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. bs 4 
Ti’ppre. n, /. (from the verb.] Drin 
liquor. 
While the ri¢p’e was paid fory/ all went merrily 
i L' Effrange. 
Tipfy ; 


e 
? 


One. 
TrppPuED. adj. [from ripple.) 
drunk. 
Merry, we fail from the eaft, 
Half rippled at a rainbow feat. Dryden. 
Ti’perer. n.f- [fromuspple.], A forth 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
Ti'ssrTarr.2. f. [tip and faf.) 
1. Anofficer witha ftaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 
One had in hit hand atipfaff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with bluc. acon. 
Tipsy adj. (from tipple.) Drunk ;-over- 
powered with excefs of drink. 
The riot of the eigfy bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. 
Welcome joy and feaft, 
Midnight hout and revelry, 
Tipfy dance and jollity. Milton. 
Ti’ptoe. nfe [tip and soe.) The end of 
the toe. 
Where the fond ape himfelt uprearing highs 
aU pon his riptoes Malketh ftately by. 
Spenjer’s Hubberd’s Fale. 
He that outlives this day, and comes fafe homc, 
Will Rand a riptce when this day is nam‘d, 
And rouze him atthe name of Crifpian. Skakefp. 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands ripro on the mifty mountains’ tops. Shak. 


Shak. 


TIR 


Religion ftands on tipter in our land, 
wReady ta pafs to the American ftrand. Herbert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ftood on tiptocs from the ground. Dryden. 


Tire. x. f. (tuyr, Dutch.] 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written sier. 
Your lowett tire of ordnance mutt lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, or elfe 
thofe your beft pieces will be of fmallufe at'fea, in 
any grown weather that makes the billows’ to rife. 
Raleigh's Effays. 
Stood rank'd of feraphim another row, 
In pofture to difplode their fecond sire 
Of thunder. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
In all thofe wars there were few triremes, moft 
of them being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. 
Arbutbret. 


2. [Corrupted from ziar or tiara, or from 
attire.| A head-dreis. 
On her head the wore a tirevof gold, 
Adorn'd with gems and ouches, Spenfer. 
Here is her pi€ture: let me fce; 
If 1 had fuch.a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Sbhake{peare. 
The judge of torments, and the king,of tears, 
Now fills a burnith'd throne of quenchlets, are, 
And for his old fair-robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame ;_ the tire, 
‘That crowns his hated head, on high appears. 
Crafl:azv. 
When the fury took her ftand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky fire went round... Pope. 4 
3. Furniture; apparatus. 
Saint George's worth 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits + 
Immediate fieges, and the rire of War 
Rowl in thy eager mind. Pkilps. 
When they firft peep forth of the ground, tne, | 
fhew their whole tire of leaves, then ith+wers, next 
{coda , Woed ward. 
To Tire. v. a. [tapian, Saxon. ] 
te To fatigue ; to make weary ; to-harafs ; 
to wear out with Jabour or tedioufnels, 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of fafety patt, 


From pray'rs to withes hedefcends at lat Dryden: | 


For this.a hundred voiccs I defire, . 
To tell thee what a hundred tungucs, woud, tire 3 
Yer never could be worthily exprett, ; 
How decply thou art feaccd in my breaft. i 

Dryden's Perfius. 
2. Ichas often out added, to intend the fig 
nification. 
Often a few that are Riff do tire cut a greater 
number that are more moderate. © “Bacon's Ejfays. 
A Jonely sway - i 
The cheerlefs Albion wander`d'half a day’; 
Tir'd cutat length afpreading ftrcam he f{py'd. 
Ticked 
3. [From attire or tire; from tiara.) ‘Tos 
drefs the head. al 


Jezevel painted her face, and tired her head 

2 Kings, ix. 30. 
Jo Tire. v. n. [ceopian, Saxon.) To fail 
with wearinefs: l 


being tired ; wearinets. i 
Jt is not through the tircdnefs of, e age of 
the earth, but through our own ‘negligence, that 
it hath not fatistied us bovntifully "= 
Hakewillon Providence. 
Ti'rusome. adj. [from zire.) Weartfome ; 
fatiguing p tedious. , 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove rirefome to the reader, the poet mutt fometimes 
relieve the fubje@t with a pleafant and pertinent di- 
grefion. Addijin. 
Nothing is fo tirefome as the works of thole cri- 


ticks who write in a dugmatick way, without. lan- [| 


guage, genius, or imagination. Addijon. 
‘Ti’resomensss. mf. (from tire/ome.) Act 
or quality of being trcfome. 


Ti'nenness. 2. f [from ftired.] State of 
y qd 


TIT 


Ti’rewoman, nof (tre and avoman.) A 
woman whofe buiincis is to'make drefles 
for the head. , vatto usta wel 

Why fhould they rot value themfelves for this 
outfide fufhionableriets of the tircsucman'somakingy 
when their paseuts have fo eatly inftrudted them 


to do fo? l “Locke on Education. 
Ti’rinGHouse. }  / [tire and boufe, or 
Ti’xincroom. § rogn.) The room in 


which. players drefs for the ftaze. 
This green. plot hall bt our ftuge, this nawthorn 
brake our tiringboufe. Shakefpeare. 
Manis life’s a tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is the tiringrocm ; 
‘Lhis fpacious carth the theatre, and the itage 
‘That country which he lives iu; pafiions, rage, 
Felly, and vicc, arevators. Wotton, 
Tivrwit. n. f: [wancliut, Lat.] A bird. 
Pie A . Ainfworth. 
’T 13s, contracted: for it is. e 
‘Tis deftiny unfhunnable. Shakefpeare. 

Trssewr. adj. (tor phrbifical.] Confump- 
tive. my D a 

Ti’stex. n. fe {corrupted from phthifick.] 
Confumption ; morbid wafte. 

T SSUB. xy. [tiguc, Fr. tyan, fo weave, 
Norman Saxon.}. Cloth interwoven with 
gold or filver, or figured colours. 

E In their glittering rifaes emblaz'd 

Holy memorials, asot zeal and tove, © 

Recorded eminent. ~ MiirorsParadife Leff. 
A robevof rije, tif with goiden wires 

Ain upper veft, once Helen's rich'attireg "i 

‘From Argosehysthe fam’ deadulivels brought, 

Wich golacn fiuw'rs.and winding telioge wrought. 

bay! wae Dryden. 

To Tissue. vè a. [from the-noun.} . To 
interweave ; to variegate. 9) | 
. ‘Phe chariot was covered with cloth of go'd tifued 
upon blue. Bacon's New Ailentise 

They have been always frank of their bleiiings 
to countenance any great aétion; and then, accord- 
ing as it fhould ‘profper, to tifue upon it fome pre- 
tence or other. © “hh Wetton. 

» ‘Mercy will fet between; 
Vhenn'd in coleftial heen, wel 
With radiant feet the tified clouds down fteering. 


Milton. 
TIT. 4. f. a awl waa an ae 
1. A fmall horfe: generally in contempt. 
No {toring of patture with baggagely rit, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hite 
Thou might’? have ta'en example 
From what theu read’ft in ttory 5 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling zit a4. 
As thy predecetfor Dory. Dentam. 
2. A woman: in contempt. ` aj 
Wharidues this envious try but away toher fa- 
ther with areale? | I Eftrenge. 
A willing tit chat will venture her corps with you, 
Dryden 
Short pains for thee, for me-a fon ard heir. 
Girls coftyas many throes in bringing torth ; 
Beide, when born, the tits are little worth. Dryd. 
3. A tiimcufe or tomtit. [parus, Lat.) A 
_, bird. 
Tirarr.x. / [properly tidbit; tid, ten- 
der, and d:t.] Nice bit ; nice food. 
John pampered efguire South with tizbits till he 
grew wanton. Arbuthnot, 
Ti T HENBLE. adj. [from sithe.} Subjeé to 
the payment. of tithes; that of which 
tithes may be taken. a 
The popith priet thall, on taking the oath of 
allegiance to his majeity, be entitled to a tenth part 
or tithe of all things titheable in Ireland belonging 
to the papifts, within their respedtive parishes. 
Swifte 


TITHE. 


Tujer. 


TOA T 

TITHE. 2./ [ee06a; Saxons tenth] 

1: Theetenth¢part; the part affigned to 
the maintenance of the miniftry. 

“i Many have made witty invećtives againft ufury + 
they fay, that it is pityghe devil fhould have God’s 
./-parts:which isthe tithes” Bacon 
~ Sometimes comes fhe with a tithe pig's tail, | 
Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep, i 
, «Dhen dreams he of another benefice. Shakefpeares 
z. The tenth part of any thing. 
_. J have fearched man by man, boy by boy; the 

titbe of a'hair was never loft in my houfe before. 
e , Soakefpeare. 

Since the firit (word was drawn about this quef- 

tion, 

Ev'ry tithe foul *mongft many thoufand difmes 
~ Hath been as dear as Helen. Séat.Troil.and Creffida. 
` 3. Small part ; fmall portion, unlefs it be 
; mit) rinted for sitles. 
NF Offenfive wars for religion are feldom to be 
approved, unlefs they have fome mixture of civil 

tithes. l Bacon. 
Ao Tithe. v.a. [eeodian, Saxon.] To 

tax ; to levy the tenth part. 

When'I come? tothe sirbing of them, J will tithe 
them one with another, and wili make an Irifhman 
the cithingman. Sperfer on Ireland. 

By decimation and a titbed death, 

If thy revenge hunger for that food 
Which*nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. 
Sbake/peares 

When thou baft made an end of tithing all the 
tithes of thine increafe, the third-year, the year of 
tithing; give unto the Levite, ftranger, fatberlets, 
and widow. ; Dest. xxvi. 12. 

Jo TiTHE. ven. To pay tithe: 
For lambe, pig, andecalf, and for other'the like, 
Tithe fo as thy cattle the Lord do not (trike. Tuffer. 
Ti sner.2.f. [from titse.] One who ga- 
thers tithesss oo l 
T'tuine. m. f. [tithinga, law Latin, 
~ “from zithe.] 
t. Tithing is the number or company of 
ten men with. their families knit toge- 
ther in a fociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of éach’of their fociety : of 
thefe companies there was one chief per- 
fon, who, from his office, was called 
(toothingman) tithingman ; but now he 
is nothing but a‘conftable. Ccawel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, 
and frock punished and imprifoned. | 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
2. Tithe; tenth part due to the priek. 

Though vicar be bad, orithe parfon be evil, 

Go not for thy tithing thyfelf.co the devil. Tuffr. 
Ti THINGMANS æ, f. [tithing and man. | A 
petty peace-officer; an ander conftable, 

His hundred is not at his command further than 
‘his prince’s fervice, and alfo every sitbingman may 
controul! him. ‘Spenfer. 

TYTHYMAL. n. f. [tithymalle, French; 
tythymallus, Latin.}] “Antherb. Ainfw. 

Jo TiTILLATE, v. n. [tittllo, Lat.) To 
tickle. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of {nuff the wily virgin threw; 
‘The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom jun 
The pungent grains of siti//ating duft. Pope. 
TiviLLa TION. "f. Lons French ; 
titillatio, Lat. from s:tillate.} 
1. The act of tickling. 

Tickling caufeth daughter ; thercaufe may be the, 
emiffion of the fpirits, and fo of the breath, by a 
flight from titilation. a Bacor. 

2. The ftate of being tickled. 

In fweets; the acid’ pactickes feem fo.attenuated in 
the oil, as only to produce a fmall and ‘grateful 
titillation. Arbuthnot. 


VoL. If, 


pear 
3. Any flight.or petty pleafure, 


The delights which refult from thefe nobler en- 
tertainments, our cool. thoughts need "not be afham- 
wed of, and which are dogged by no fuch fad feque!s 
as are the products of thofe sitil/ations that reach 
no higher than the fenfes. Glanville, 


Titrvark.2/f. A bird. 


The fmaller birds do the like in their feafons ; | 


as the leverock; ¢ir/ark, and ‘linnet. Walton. 
Titre. n. f- {titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 
1. A general head comprifing particulars. 


Three draw the experiments of the former four 
into. tit/es and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
fervations; thefe we call compilers. Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I fhal! fingle out two 
particular fites, which give a handfome fpecimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other parts 
or titles of the fame. Hale. 

2. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his habes, 
His manfion; and his sit/es in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly ? Shakelp. Macbeth. 
Man over men l 
He made not lord » fuch title to himfeif 
Referving. 
3. A name; an appellation. 
My name"s Macbeth. 
—Thie devil himfelt could not pronounce a tir/e 
More hateful to mine ear. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Ill worthy 1 fuch title fhould belong 

To me tranfgreftor. Milton. 
4. The firt page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its fubjeét ; an in- 
{cription. 
This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Sbake/p. 

Our \adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot 

furnith out fo much as a title page with propricty. 
Ssvift. 

Others with wifbful eyes on glory look, 

When they have got their picture towards a book ; 

Or pompous title, like a gaudy fign 

Meant to betray dull fots to wretched wine. Ycurg. 
ç: A claim of right. 

Let the title of a man’s right be called in quef- 
tion; are we not bold to rely and build upon the 
judgment of fuch as are famous for their {kill in the 
Jaws? Hooker. 

ls a man impoverifhed by purchafe? it is be- 
caufe he paid his money for a lyc, and took a bad 
title for a good. South. 

' Tis our duty 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raife; 
Left all the wosld prevent what we fhould do, 
And claim a:title in him by their praifes. Dryden. 

If there were no laws to prote&, them, there 
werd no living in this world for good men ; and in 
effet there would. be:no laws, if-it were a fin in 
thengto try a title, or right themfelvesi by them. 

Kettieworth. 

To revenge thcir common injuries, though you 
had an undoubted tile by your birth, you had a 
greater. by your courage. Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. ddd. 

O the difcretion of a girl! the will be a fave :o 
any thing that has not a sitle to make her one. 

Scurhern. 
To Ti'rLe. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
entitle ; to name ; to call. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious tit/ed them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

benobly ! Milton's Paradife Lf. 
TITLeLess. adj. [from sitle.] Wanting a 

name or appellation. Not in ufe. 

He was a kind of nothing, tit/ele/s, 

Till he-had torg'd bimfelf.a namec’ th’ fire 

Of burning Rore. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Tr rLepaGeE. n. fi [title and page.) The 

page containing the title of a book. 

We Should haverbeen: pleafed to ‘have fecn our 
own names at the bottom of the ritiepages Dryden. 


Bilton. 


TIT 


Ti’tMovse, or sit. n. fi [rijt. Dutch, a 
chick, or fmall bird; trrlingier, Uland- 
ick, a little bird: vit fignifies itele in 
the Teutonick dialect.] A {mall fpecies 
of birds. 

The nightingale is fovereign of fong ; 
Before him fats the titmou/e filent by, 
And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spexfer. 
The titmoufe and the pecker’s hungry brood, 
And Progne with her bofom ftain`d in blond. Drye 


YoTitrer.v.a. | formed, I fuppofe, from 
the found.] To laugh with reftraint ; 


to laugh without much ncife. 
In flow’d at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And titt’ring puth’d the pedants off the place. Pope. 


Titter. n. f- [fromthe verb.] 
1. A refrained laugh. 
2. I know not what it fignifies in Tufeér. 
From wheat go and rake out the sitters or tine, 
If care be not forth, it will rife again fine. Tu/er 


Trrtre. 2. J+ [I fuppofe from zit.} A 
{mall particle; a point; a doc. 
In the particular which concerned the church, 
the Scots would never depart from a tittee Clarerde 
Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thec in command 
What to the {mallet rirt/e thou halt fay 
To thy adorers. Milton. 
They thought God and themfelves linked toge- 
ther in fo faft a covenant, that, although they never 
performed their part, God was yet bound to make 
good every rittle of his. South. 
Ned Fafhion hath been bred about Court, and 
underftands to a rirt/e all the punCtilios of a draw~ 
ing-room. Swift. 
You are not advanced one /itrle towards the proof 
of what you intend. Waterland. 
TIiTTLETATTLEE. m fJ. [A word formed 
from tattle by a ludicrous reduplication. ] 
Idle talk ; prattle; empty gabble. 
As. the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our dony who. knew this tittletatt/e 
Did, fure as trumpet, call to battle. + Prior. 
For every idle titr/eratsie that went about, Jack 
was fufpeéted for the author. 
Arbuthnet's Hiffory of Jobn Bull, 
Yo TI'TTLETATTLE. vm [from sattle.] 
To prate idly. 
You are full in your titslerattlings of Cupid: here 
is Cupidy and there-is Cupid: Iwill tell you now 
what a good old woman told me. Sidney. 


TiruBa TION. n. fa [titubo,, Lat.] The 
act of ftumbling. 


Ti’ruvar. adj, (titulaire, Fr. from titu- 
Jus, Lat.) Nominal; having or confer- 
ring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 
of England to fhadcw their rebellion, and to be 
titular and painted head of thofe arms. 

Bacon's Henry VII 
Thrones, virtuess powers, 
If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Miltor, 
Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifhops.| 
Ayliffes 

TituLa rity. 7. /. [from titular.} The 
ftate of being titular. 

Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great hu- 
mility received the name of Imperator; but their 
fuccefiors retained the fame even in itsieiru/arity. 

Brown's Vulgar'Errours. 

Ti TULARY. adj. (titulaire, Fr. from ti- 
tulus, Lat.] 

1. Confifting in a title. 

The malccontents of his kingdom have not beer 
bafe nor situ/ary impoftors, but of an higher nature. 

Bacon's Henry IV. 
Rr Z. Relating 


TO 


2. Relating to a title. => 

William the Conqueror, howfoever he ufed the 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
mixed it with a ritulary pretence, grounded upon 
the Confeffor’s will. Bacon. 

Ti'tuLary. n. /+ [from the adjedtive. ] 
One that has a title or right. 

The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe 
males were neither sitularies nor perpetual curates, 
but perfons entirely condu€titious, Ayliffe’s Purerg. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefiing fpeed, 
from tantivy, the note of a hunting-horn. ] 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All rocking in a downy white cloud: 
And left our leap from the iky thould prove too far, 
We fide on the back of a new-falling star. Dryd. 

To. adv. [to, Saxon ; ze, Dutch.) 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the fecond as the objec of 
the firk. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our 
defires. Smaliridge. 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O'er hollow arches of refounding brafs, 

To rival thunder. Dryden's Æ neid. 
She rais’d a war 
Jn Italy, to call me back. Drydens All for Love. 

Urg'd by defpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, refolv'd in fight to die. Dryden. 

3. It notes the confequence. 

I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo plea- 
fantly as to forget all misfortunes. Pope. 

4. After an adjective it notes its object. 

We ready are fo try our fortunes 
To thelaft man. Sbakefpeare’s Herry IV. 

The lawlefs fword: his children’s blood thall fhed, 

Increas’d for flaughter, born to beg their breads 
] Sandys. 

5- Noting-futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can. be confcious 
of their own hardnefs and rednefs 3 and we are ftill 
to feek for fomerhing elfe in our frame that receives 
‘thofe impreffions. Bentley. 

{ To and again. ) Backward’ and for- 

6. 

í To agd fro. ward. 


Ifmay binds and loofeth fouls condemn'd to woe, 


And fends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairf. 


The {piritsiperverfe 
With eafy intercourte pafs to and froy 


To tempt or punith mortals. Milton. 
Deefs it not till'the feventh day, and then move 
the joint to and fro. Wifeman’s' Surgery. 


Mafles of marble,originally beat off from the ftrata 
ef the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till 
they ‘were rounded to the form:of pebbles. 

Woodward on Fofils. 
The winds in diant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters to and'frae * Addifon, 

The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide ; 

Fancy and paffion tofs it.to and fros 
A while torment, and then quite fink in woe. 
Young. 
To. prepofition. . 
1. Noting, motion fowards: oppofed to 
from. 

With that the ro him afreh,iand -furely would 

have put out bis cyes. Sidney. 
Tybalt fled; 
But by and by comes back. ro Romeo, 
And, tot they go like lightning. Sbakefpeares 

Give no® over fo ; to him again, entreat him, 
Kneel down bcfore him. Shak, Meafure for Meafure. 

It! to bim again In the name of Brook. -he ‘il 
toll me all his purpofe. 

, Shake/pcare’s Marry Wives of Windfor. 

T'll co the*woods among the happier brutes: 
Come, let's away. : Smits 

2. Noting*accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with fuercd thought 
Mov'd en in fileace so foft pipes. Ailt, Par. Lof. 


4. Noting attention or application. 


ç. Noting addition or accumulation. 


6. Noting a ftate or place whither any one 


17. Noting oppofition. 


8. Noting amount. 


g. Noting proportion. 


14. As far as. 


T O” 


3. Noting'addrefs or compellation. 


To you, my*noble Lord of Weftmoreland. 
=I pledge your grace. Sbhakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Here 's to you all, gentlemen ; and let him that 's 
good-natur'd in his drink pledge me. 
Denbam's Sophy. 
Now, fo you, Raymond : can you guefs no reafon 
Why I repofe fuch confidence in you? Dryden. 


Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you lie! 
Go buckle to the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger's kindnefs extends to their children’s 
children. Addifon. 


Wildom he has, and to his wifdom courage ; 
Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs, 
Denbam's Sopby. 


oes. 
Take you fome company, and away fo harfe. 

T Shake/peare. 
He fent his coachman's grandchild zo prentice. 


Addifon. 


No foe, unpunifh'd, in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee foot to foot with fword and fhield. 
Dryden. 


There were to the number of three hundred 
horfe, and as many thoufand foot Englith. 
Bacon's War witb Spain. 


Enoch, whofe, days were, though many in re- 
fpect of ours, yet fcarce as three fo nine, in com- 
parifon of theirs with whom he lived. Hooker. 

With thefe bars againft me, 
And yet to win her——all the world ro nothing. 
N 'Sbakefpeare. 

Twenty ro one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty ¢o one fall into fick- 
nefs rather by overmuch fullnefs than ‘by any lack. 

Afcham's Shoolmafter. 

The burial muft be by the fmalinefs of the pro- 


portion as fifty #9 one; or it muft be holpen by 


fomewhat which may fix the filver never to be re- 
ftored when it is incorporated: 
Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles ; 6° their capacity 
they will all be full. Ben Fonjon. 
Phyficianshave two'women patients fo one man. 
Graunt. 
When an ambaffador is difpatched'to any foreign 
ftate, he shall be allowed tothe value ofa fhilling 
a day. Addifun. 
Among the ancients the weight of oil) was to 
that of wine as nine to ten. Arbutbrot on Coins. 
Suppofing them to have an equal fhare, the odds 
will be three toone on their fide. Swift. 


10. Noting poffeffion or appropriation. 


Still <a’ greater difficulty upon tranflators” rifes 
from the peculiarities every language hath fo itfelf. 
Felton. 


11. Noting perception. 


The flow’r:itfelf is glorious to behold, 
Sharp fo the tafe. Dryden's Virgil, 


12. Noting the fubject of an affirmation. 


Itruft, l may not truft thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of acommon man’: 
‘Believe: me, Ido not believe theeysmans) wi | 
1 have a king’s oath fo the contrary. 
Shake/peare’s King Jobn 


13. In. comparifon of. 


All, chat theysdid was piety to this.) Ben Faron. 
There is. no fool tothe, finner, who every mos 
ment ventures his foul. Till-tfon. 
Some Americans, othcrwife of quick parts, could 
not count fo one thoufund, nor had any diftin idea 
of it, though they could reckon very well’to twenty. 
Locke. 


Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of 


Gear onc-fyurta of its weight. 
Arbuthnot on iimests. 


TO 


15. Noting intention. = ono 9 & 
This the conful fees, yet thjaman lives?) 9% 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye — 
Marks and points out each man of us so Maughtere 
Ben TFenfone 


16. After an adjetive it notes the object. 
Draw thy {word in right. 
I'll draw it as apparent fo the crown, fy 
And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. Shake/p. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf fo tears. © 
Dryden. 
All were attentive ro the godlike man, i 
When from his lofty couch he thus began, Dryd. 
17. Noting obligation. 
The Rabbins fubtilely ditinguifh between. our 
duty ro God, and to our parents. Holyday. 
Almanzor i$ taxed with changing fides, and 
what tie has he on him fo the contrary? He-is 
not born their fubjeét, and he'is injured by them 
to avery high degree. i Dryden. 
18. Refpedcting. 
He's walk'd the way of nature; 
And to our purpofes he lives. no more. Sbhatefp. 
The effects of fuch a divifion are .pernicious re 
the laft degree, not only with regard to thofe ad- 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
to thofe private evils which they. produce in every 
particular. Addifcn"s Spectator. 


19. Noting’ extent. 
From the beginning to the end all is due to fuper- 


natural grace. Hammond. 
20. Towards. ; ` 
She ftretch'd her arms to heay’n. Dryden. 


21. Noting prefence. 
She fill beareth him an invincible hatred, and 
revileth him to his face. Swift. 


22. Noting efe noting confequence. _ 
Factions carried too high are much ro the pre- 


judice of the authority of princes. Bacon. 
He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, 
and bleeding.almoft to death. Wijeman. 
By the diforder in the retreat, great numbers 
were crowded fo death. Clarerdone 


Ingenious fo their ruin, ev'ry age 

Improves the act and inftruments of rage. Waller. 
Under how hard a fate are women’ bom, 

Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd fo feorn! Waller. 
To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, 

the oftender was whipt ro*death. Dryden. 
Thus, to. their fame when finifh’d was the fight, 

The victors from their lofty fteeds alight. Dryden. 

Oh frail eftate of human things : 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryd. 
A Britith king obliges himfelf by oath to ex- 

ecute juftice in mercy, and not to exercife either 

to the total exclufion of the other. — Addijcn. 
The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I 

found tc my vexation; when I was laft there, in a 

vifit I made to a neighbour. Swift. 
Why with malignant elogies increafe 

The people's fears, and praile me to my ruin? 

It mult be confeffed) to the reproach of human 

nature, that this is but too juft a picture of itfelf. 

; Brocme's Ody/fey. 


23. After a verb, to notes the object. 
Give me fome wine; fill full: v: 
T drink ro th” general joy of the whole tabley_ 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Sbakefp. Macheth. 
‘Had the methods of education been directed re 
their right end, this fo neceffary could not have 
been neglected. Locke. 
This lawfulne(e of judicial procefs appears from 
thefe legal courts erected to minister ro it in the 


apoftles* days. Kettlewcrib. 
Many. of them have. expofed, to the world the 
private misfozstuncs of families. Pope.’ 


24. Noung the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed’ in the cavity 
of a fmallireceiver, that only the flendér partof 
the pipe, te the height of four inches, remained ex- 
pofed to the open air. _ Boyle. 

Tell her, thy brother langu' thes to death. Addif. 

_ A Crow, 


— i g 


TOA 
A crow, though hatched úundèra hes, dad who 
never has feenany ofthe works of its kind, makes 
. itseneft the fame, to thelaying of .a ftick, with all 
othe nefts of that fpecies. Addifon. 
~~ If he employs his abilities to the heft advantage, 
the time will come whe the Supreme Governor 
> of the world fhall proclaim his worth before men 
and angels. l Addyon's Spe@ator. 
Before day, to notes the prefent day ; 
before morrow, the day next coming ; 
» before zight, either the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 
= Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 
If it find heav’n, muft find it out fo nigbte 
_. To day they chas’d the boar. Orway. 
`. Thisought rather to be called a full purpofe of 
` committing fin rg day, than a refolution of leaving 
‘it ro morrow. e Calanry. 
26. To day, to night, tomorrow, are ufed, 
» not very properly, as fubftantives in the 
+ pominative and other cafes. 
To morrew, and to morroto, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 
And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to‘dufky deaths Shake/peare’s Macbe:b. 
== © The father of Solomon’s houfe will have private 
. €onference with one of ‘you the next day atter so 


Shak. 


. morrow. Bacon. 
Te day is ours, why do we fears? 
e+ To day is‘ours, we have it here ; 
Let's banifh bus’nefs, banith fosrow, 
To the gods belongs to morrow. Cotuley. 


_. To morrow will deliver all her charms ~ 
* Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Dryde 
For what fo morrcw fhall difclofe, 

May {poil what you to night propofe; 

England may change, or Cloe fray; 

Love and life are for to day. Prior. 

Toan. x. /. [tade, Saxon.] A paddock ; 
an animal refembling a frog; but the 
H frog leaps, the toad crawls: the’ toad 
is accounted venomous, perhaps without 
reafon. y . 
From th extremeft upward of thy head, 
" To the defcent and duft below thy foot, ’ 
A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakejp. King Lear. 
I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour_of a dungeon, 
Than keep a'corner in the thing J love 
* For others ufe. Shakefpeare’s O: bello. 
In the great plague there were feen, in divers 
. @itches about London, many toads that had tails 
three inches long, whereas toads ufually have no 
“sails. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiting ferpent, and the {welling toad. Dryden. 
To'apersuH. mf. A kind of fea-fith. 
To'a oF LAX n. fe A plant. 

TO ADSTONE. x2. f. [toad and fone.) ` A 
concretion fuppofed to be found inthe 

“head of a toad. ` 

The toadflone prefumed. to he found in the head 
of that.animal, is not a thing impoffible. 

i Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
TO ADSTOOL. na fe [toad and. /tool.} A 
plant like a'mufhroom. 

The grifly tcdefcol grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording onthe fame. Spenf. 

Another imperfeét plant like a mufhroom, but 
fometimes as broad as a hat, called trad/ovl, is not 
e(culent. * Baron, 

To TOAST: v. a. [torreo, toftum, Latin.] 
a. To dry or heat at the fire. 

The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched 
with the fun, and ¢aftd, is commonly forced 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hifforys 

To allure mice J find no other magick, than to 

y- raw Out apiece of toaffed cheefe. Brown, 
2..To name when ahealth is drunk, + To 


> toaftis uled commonly when women are 
named. 


TOF 


_ Several popith gentlemen toafed many loyaf 

healths. Addifen. 
We'll try the empire you fo long have boatted ; 

And, if we are not prais’d, well not Le tuafed. 


Prior. 
Toast. mif. [from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 


You are both as rheumatick as two dry toaf's ; 
you Caanotione bear with another’s infirmities. 
Sbakefpeare’s Henry \V. 


Every,third day take a {mall.ro:@ of inanchet, | 


dipped, in. oil of, fweet. almonds new drawn, and 
{prinkled with loaf fugar. Bacon's Phy fical Remains. 
2. Bread dried and put into. liquor. 
Where “s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnets ? or to harbour fled, 
Ox made a toaft for Neptune ? 
Shakefpeare’s Troilus ard Crefiida. 
Some (quire, perhaps, you take delight to rack’; 
Whofe game is whifk, whofe treat a soa/? in fask. 


Pope. 
3 A celebrated woman whofe health is 
often drunk. 

I thall likewife mark out every tcaf?, the club 
in which the was eleéted, and the number of votes 
that were on her fide. Addijon. 

Say, why'are beauties prais’d and honour'd moft, 
The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s tcaf ? 
Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador’d?  Pote. 


Toaster. mf. [from toato] He who 
toafts. 
We fimple toafers take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look white ; 
And ev'ry faucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a‘mouth profoundly yellow. — Prior. 


TOBACCO. n. J. [from Tobaco or Tobago 
in America. ] i 
E The flower of the tobacco confilts of one leaf, is 
funnel-fhaped, and divided “at the top) into five 
deep fegments, which expand like a ftar; the ovary 
becomes anoblong roundith membranaceous fruit, 
which  is:divided into two-cells by an intermediate 
partition, andis filled with {mali roundsth feeds. 
Miler. 
It is a planet now I fee; 
And, if I'err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like tebacco-ftopper. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but» reafon 
at fr recommends their trialy and cuftom makes 
them pleafant. . Locke. 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, 
before it be fit for the making tobacco pipes or 
bricks. Woodward. 
Tosa cconrst.n. {from tobacco.] A 
' preparer and vender of tobacco. 
Top. 'n./f. [totte haar, a lock of hair. Ger-| 


man... Skinner... I believe rightly. ] 
1. A buth; a thick fhrub.. Objolete. 
Within the ivie tod 
There throuded was the little god ; 
] heard a bufy buftling. 
z. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. 
Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields, a 
pound and odd fhillings. Shake/p. Winter's Talc. 
Toe. a. f. (ta, Saxon steen, Dutch.} The 
divided “extremities ‘of the feet ; “the 
fingers of the feet. 
Come, all you {pirits, 
And fill me, from the crown to th’ for, topful 
Of dire cruelty, Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides; 
And Laughter, holding both his fides, 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantaftick toe. 
Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 
A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 
Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Prior. 


Toro’rs. adv. [toponag, Saxon. ] Before. 
Obfolete. 


Milton, 


Hadibras. ' 


Spenler’s Paftorals. | 


TOY 


It is an evilogue, to make plain 
Some obfcure precedence thar hath tofore been fain. 
£ Shakelpearce 
So fhall they depart the mdnor with the corn and 
theibacon rofore him that hath won ft...» Speffator. 


Torr. mf. [toftum, law Latin.] A place 
where a meQuage bas ftood. 
Coweliand Ainfworth. 


To’cep. adj. (togatus, Latin.] Gowned ; 


dreffed in gowns. 
The bookith theorick, 
Wherein the oged confuls can propof= 
As mafterly as he ; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is-all his foldierthip. Shake[pearc’s Orbelio. 
TOGE THER. adui [rogó ene, Saxon.] 
1. In company.» 


We curn’dio’er many booksitogerber.. © Sbake/p, 
Boul» rogetger, went into.the wood. Mutsan 


2 Not apart notin feparatioñ: 
That king joined humanity and policy vogether. 
Lucon 
3-.In.the fame place. 
She lodgeth heat and cold,,and.moitt andedry, 
Andlife and death,, and) peace, and. was; togerber. 
a Davies. 
4. In the fame time. 
While he and I livestogesbery Iv hall not be 
thought, the worlt poet. Dryden. 


5. Without intermifion, 

The Portuguefe expected his return for almoftan 
age together after the bariles Dryden, 

They hada great debate’ concerning the punili- 
ment of one. of their admirals, which laficd a 
month togethers Addins 

6, In concert. 

The fubject is his confederacy with» Henry ‘the 
Eighth, and the’ wars’ they made together upon 
France. Addifonicn Iraly. 

7+ In continuity. 
Some tree's broad leaves togetber few d; 
And gitded’on our loins; may cover rounds Milton. 


8, TOGETHER with. In union with; in 
‘a ftate of mixture with. ,... 

Take the bad togerber avith.the good. 

l Dryden's Fuvenal. 

To Toit.: D. », [alian, Saxon ; tuyler, 

Dutch.}. ..To,Jabour;,..perhaps, origi- 
nally, to labour in»tllage. 

This Percy-was:theman neareft my: foul z 
Who, like a brother, to#'d in my attairs; 
Andlaid-his love and life under my foot. *Shake/ps 

Others ill-fated are condemn‘d'to toil : 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 
With fruitlefea. «> Prior. 

He-views'the main that ever foils below T honen. 


TETOT Uae dn 
I. ‘Fo labour; to worl: at, | 
Toil d out my\uncouth, palage, fort’d.to ride 
Th' untractable abyfs. Milton. 
2. To weary’; ‘to overlabour. 
He, mild with'works of wary retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Sbakefpeare’s Richard IL. 
Tor. n.f. [from the verb. } 
1, Labour; fatigue. ~“ 
They live to their great both zoi? and grief, 
where the bl4fpHemies of Arians are renewed. 
- Hooker. 
. Not to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made'us. | Milto 
The love of praife, howc'er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns more or lefs, ‘and glows in ‘ev'ry heart; 
The proud'to gain it rof/t'and tols endure, 
The'modeft fhuniit, but to'make it fures Young. 
2. [Zorle, totles, Fr. tela, Latin.] ‘Any 
net.or {nare woven.or. meihed. 
She looks like Acep, 
As fhe would’ catch another Antuvy 
Inher Qrong toil of grace. q” 
-Jbakejpcare's Antony and Cleopetr as 
Rri iie 


TYO 


He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen In 
the woods, that he fhut up the Chriitians as it 
were in a foil. Knolles, 

All great fpirits " 
Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firft caught, 
Endoresthe roi? that holds him. Denbam's Sophy. 

A fly falls‘into thëto;l of a fpider. ` L`Efirange. 

Fantaftick honour, thou halt tram'd’a toil 
Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtue's fpoil. Dryd. 


ToiLET wf, (toilette; Fr.) A dreffing- 
table. : 
_ The merchant from the exchange returns in 


’ peace, 
And the long tabours of the toiler ceafe. Pepe. 


To@rsome. adj. [from roil.] Laborious ; 
weary. 
This,.were it toil/cme, yet with thee were fweet. 
Milton. 
The law of ‘the fourth commandment was not 
agreeable to the ftate of Innocenty j for in that 
bappy ftate there was no toilfome labour for man or 
> Woite, 
While here we dwell, - 
What canbe toil/ome in thefe pleafant walks? Mils. 
Abfent'or dead, Rill let a`friernd be dear, 
A figh the abfent claims, the dead'a'tear; 
Recabthofe nights that clos’d chy’ roi/fome days, 
Still hear thy Parnelrinshis living lays: Pope. 


TOILSOME NESS. 0m. A. from toilomne. J 
Wearifomenefs ; laborioufnefs. 
ToKen. 2. f. [ratkas, Gothick; vacn, 
Saxon ; seycken, Dutch. ] 
1. A fign. 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate 
me may, (ee ite Pfalm ixxxvi. 37. 
2. A mark. : i 
t- They hive not the leaft tokea or thew of the arts 
and induftry of China. Hglyn. 
..Wherefocver you fee ingratitude, you-may as 
infallibly conclude that there is. afgrowing ftock of 
ill-nature. in. that breaftyvas you may know that 
man. to have the plague. upon whom you (ce'the ‘/o- 
hens. ` Scutb. 
3- A memorial of friendfhip ; an evidence 
of remembrance. 
Here is\a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A token from her daughter, my fair love. - Shake‘p. 
Whence came this ? 
This is fome'token fromia’newer friend. » Shake/p. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commehd 
Some token to qucen Mab to fend, 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayr. Nympbid. 
To TOKEN. v.a. {from the noun.]- To 
make kuown..... Not-inufe, 


What in time pruceeds, 
May token to the future our pa deeds., Shake/p, 


TOLD. pret. and PAs pafi, of sell, Men- 
tioned ; related, 2 
The acti of God, to human ears, 
Cannot without procets of fpeech be told. Milten. 
To Tous. v. a. , [This feems to. be fome 
barbarous provincial word.] To train; 
to draw by degrces. : 
Whatever you obfervc him to be more frighted-at 


than he fhould, sale him on to by infenfible deg recs, 
tll at laft he matters. the difficulty. Locke. 


TOLeRABLR: aay. [ tolerable, Fr. tolra: 
bilis, Lat. ] 

1. Supportable ; 
fupported. 

Y ourfelyes, who. have fought them, ye fo ex. 
tufe, as that ye would have men to think ye Judge 
them not allowable, but solerable only, and. to be 
borne with, for the furtherance of your purpofes, 
cil the corropt eftate of the church may be better 
reformed. Hooker, 

Ac \fzall be ‘more tolerable for’ Sodom in the day 
of judgment tha: gor that city. Marrbcw, x: 15. 

Cold’and heat icarte tolerable. 


that may be endured or 


Bilon. 


TOL 


There Js nothing of diffieulty in the external’ 


rformancey but what hypocrify can make rolera- 
br to itfelf. Tillotfon. 


2. Not excellent ; not contemptible ; paff- 
able. ; 
The reader may be affured of a tolerable tranfla- 
tion. Drydem 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majo- 
rity on their fide by any tolerable adminiftration, 
till provoked. by continual oppreffions. Swift. 
TO'LERA BLENESS 2. /. [from tolerable.] 
The ftate of being tolerable. sd 
To LERABLY. adv. [from tolerable. | 
1. Supportably ; in a manner that may 
be endured. f 
2. Paflably ; neither'well ‘nor ill ; mode- 
rately well. 
Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies 
that are {till rolerably firm. Wocdward's Nat. Hif. 
The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed 
frequently, and on particular occafions had acquit- 
ted himfelf tolerably ata ball.  Addifon's Spectator. 
TOLERANCE. 2: fa [tolerantia, Latin; 
tolerance, Fr.} Power of enduring ; act 
of enduring. Not ufed, though a good 


word. 

Diogenes one frofty morning came into the 
market-place fhaking, to fhew his tolerance; many 
of the people came about him, pitying him : Plato 
paffing by, and knowing he did it to Be feen, faid, 
If you pity him indeed, let him alone to himéelf. 

Bacon"s Apophthegms. 

There wants nothing but confideration of our 
own eternal weal, a tolerance or endurance of being 
made happy here, and bleffed eternally. 

) Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To TOLERATE. v. a. [tolero, Lat. tolerer; 

Fr.] To allow fo as not to hinder; to 
fufter ; to pafs uncenfured. 

Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only 
fuch ‘things of that kind as'the church might bent 

' fpare, retaining the refidue ; their whole counfel 
‘is, in this point, utterly condemned, as having ei- 
ther proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, 
or from negligence, or from defire of honour and 
glory, or from an“erroneous ‘opinion that fuch 
things might be tolerated. tora while. Hooker. 

Werthall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, tand fa? 
tyrs; for thefe are poetical fancies,» whofe shaded 
moralities requite their fubftantial falfities. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 

Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute 
in any known fin. 

Crying thould not be tolerated in children. Locke. 

We are fully convinced that we fhall always r5- 
lerate them, but not that they will tokrate us. 

i ) Swift. 

TOLERA'TIÓN. #. f. [rolero, Lat.] _ Al- 

lowance given to that whichis not ap- 
proved. 

J thall not fpeak againft the indulgence and r2- 
leration granted to thefe men. Scutb. 

TOLL. n. / [This ‘word fems derived 
from ‘tollo, Lat. toll, Sax. 10, Dutch ; 
told, Danith; soll, Welch 3, caillie, Fr.] 


An. excife, of goods.;.a feizure.of fome 


part for permiffion of the: reft; 

Toll, in law, ‘has two fignifications’: firt, a'li- 
berty to buy and fell within the 'precinéts of a 
manor, which feems to'import as’ much as'a fair 
or market 5 fecondly,a tribute or’cuRom paid for 
paffage. Cceuel. 

Empfon and Dudley the peuple efteemed as. his 
horfe-leechesy bold men, that took. to//.of their 
mafter’s gift. Bacon. 

The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians 
againft the Byzantines, and {topped ‘them from 
levying the roll upon their trade idto the Euxine. 

Arbuthnot. 
To Torr d! 9. [from the nón.) 


t. To pay toll or tallage, 


| | found,as a fingle*bell......, 


Decay of Picty.. 


TOM” 


I will buyme a fon-in-law inva fairy and tol! for 

thim: for this, dll none of himp > 
Sbakefpeare’s: AMS well that ends wells 
Where, when, by.whom,; and whaty? were.fold for; 

And injthe open market soli’ for? > Hudibvase © 
2, To take toll or tallage......, ot i Hiid 
Tire meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, 

And miller that tod/erb takes none but his dues. +» 
Le fs Tuffers 

3. [I know not..whence) derived.) -+ Tot 
imo? « 
AOSI 


| The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, . 
Remember'd rolling a departed friend. _ rr T 
Sbake/peare’s Henry 1V. 
. Our going to church at the rolling of abell, only 
tells us the time when we ought to. gosto wortbip 


God. cl Stilling fleas. 
, Tell, toll, rt Prk. 

Gentle. bell, for the foul +: TRW 
„OF the pure ones.: -+0 ' Denbam 


You love to hearof fome prodigious tale 1 TS 
The bell that ¢o/ld alone, or Irith whale. Dryden. . 
They give their bodies due repofe at nights” 
When hollow murmursof their ew’ning bells "° 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and toll them to’ their 

cells. : . “Dryden. 
With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 
Now fuk «in forrows witha tolling bell. 


bard | Pope's Dunciads 
To ToL Lavea. [tollo, Lat.] 
1, To ringya bell. + > ? 
When’ any one dics, then by rolling or ringing 
of a bell the fame is known to the fearchers. ` 
i PEN Graunte 
2. To, take, away); to vacate; to- annul. 
A term only ufed in the civil law: in 
this fenfe the o is’ fhort, in ‘the former 
long. ip 7. 7 “A f E f 
+ An “appeal from fentence of excommunicatton 
does not fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fupe- 
‘rior judge, and soils’ the prefumption in favour of 
a fentence. Ayliffes 
3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. 
-Obfolete. ih 
The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe 
in a body, betrayeth and tollerb forth the innate t 
and radical moifture along with it. r 
Bacon's Natural Hiflorye ' 
ToLLBooTH. nofo [toll and booth.) A 
prifon. „ Ainfworth, 
To To’LLBooTH. v. a. -To-imprifon in 
a tollbooth. 
To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 
That they might tol/booth Oxford men. 
. Bifhop Corbet. 
TOLLGA THERER: #i fi (rolland gather.) ~ 
The officer that takes toll) = 
To'LseY. u. /. The fame with tol/boorh. 
| Dit. 
TOLUTA TION. ” S- [toluto, Lat.]. The 
act of pacing or ambling. ; 
| They: move per latera, that is, two legs'of one 
fide together, which is t2/utation or, ambling, » Á 
. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
They rode 5. but authors having not. 
. Determin’d whether pace or trot, 
| That is to fay, whether tolutation, 


| AS they do term "t, or fuccuffation, 
| Weileave it. tp Hudibrase 
TOMB: n.f. [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, | 
low Datin. A monument in which the 
deadvare enclofed. > | ; 
‘Methinks, ‘I: fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead inthe bottom ofa tomb. | Shake/peares: 
Time is drawn upon tombs an old man bald, 
Winged, with a fithe and an hour-glafs, 
Peackam on Drawing. 
Poor heart! fhe Numbers in her filent tomb ; 
Let her pollefs in peace that narrow room. at 
10 


Ki 
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i 


' 
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i 


NON 


The [ncresewannd with-which T bleed? 6 +7 
Shaii he wrapt upyew'n in'‘myherfe ; Rel 
Banon my: ton be ftone thouthalt read © 


My anfwerte thy dubious verfes® 4 == >= Prior. 


YoTomes. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To | 
> wt t © i, 


entomb: ` Oro 
Souls of boys were there, 
And youths thas ‘r276'd before their parents were. 
swt) i 7 May. 
To'mscess: adj, [from tomb] “Wanting 
_ a tomb; wanting a fepulchral’ monu- 
ment. . . =r 4 ° ~ E y 

“ Lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 2 

Tomble/s, with no remembrance over them. Shak. 

To'msoy. a. f. (Tom, a“diminutive’ of 
Thomas and boy.) ~A.mean fellow ; 
fometimes a wild coarfe girl. ls 

Ñi A lady 
Faíten’d to an empery, to be partner’d 
With temboys, hir'd'with that felf-exhibition 
Which 'your own coffers yield! “Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

TOME. n.f (French; ‘ropzt:.] 

I. ‘One volume of many. ‘o 

2. A book.. 

All thofe venerable books of fcripture, all thofe 
facred tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with 
fuch abfulute perteCtion, framed. Hooker. 

Tomti’t..2 f [See Titmouse.) A 
titmoufe ; a {mall bird. 

You would fancy him a giant when you looked 
upon bim, and a tomtit when you shutiyoureyes. 


j l g Speator. 
Ton. x. f. [tonne, Fr. See Tun.] A mea- 
jure or weight. 

Spain was very weak athome,/or very flow to 
Tove, when they, fufferedia:fmail fleet of vEnglifh 
to, fire, fink, and carry away, ten,shoufand ton: of 
their great fhipping. Baron 

Ton. } In the names of places, are de- 

Text rived from .the Saxon: tun,.a 
hedge or wall; and this feems to be from 
dun, a hill, the towns being anciently 
baile ‘on hills, for thefake’of defence 
and protection in times of war. | 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

Toxs. n. f. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 

1. Note, found. a 

Scands called tanes ‘are everequal. - 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

The ftrength of avoice or found makes a differ- 
ence in the loudnefs or foftnefs, but natin the fore. 

Bacon's NaturaleHfiory. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths hes charming scones, that/\God"s own.car 
Liftens delighted, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Accent ; found. of the voice. 
Palamon, replies, 
Eager his rone, and ardent were,his eyes. 

Each has a little’ foul he calls his own, 

And each enunciates with a human tene. 
3. A whine ;~a mournful cry. 
Made children, with your rones, to run for `t, 
A: bad as blood y-bones, or Lunsford.» Hudibras. 
4. A particular or affected found in fpeak- 
ing. 
5. Elafticity ; power of extenfion and con- 
traéiion. 

Diinking too great quantities of this decoction, 
may weaken'the sone of the ftomach. » Arbuthnot. 

TonG. 2 [See Tones] The catchof 
a buckles- This word is afually written 

tongue; but, as its office-is.to hold, jt 
has probably. the fame, original with 
songs, and fhould therefore have the’ fame 
orthography. 

Their hilts Were burnith'd gold, and handle (trong 
OF mother pearl, and buckled with a golden rong. 

in S Perier. 


l bury; to 


: 


: panys 


Dryden. 


Harte. 


TON 
Tonés: #. J [vtang, Saxon p tang, Dut. ] 
An inftrument by which hold is taken of 
any thing as of coals in the fire... ,, 

Another did'the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and {prinkled oft the fame 
-With liquid waves. "7 = © Spenfer. 
They. turn the glowing mafs.with’crooked tongs ; 
| The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's 7Eneid. 
“Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger, 
and toothede Mortimer’s Huftandry. 
Toweue. n.f) [tung, Sax. tonghe, Dut.) 
i. The intrument of fpeech in human 
| Beings OCR cade 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 

And ev'ry s-ngue brings in‘a fev’ral tale,” ’ 

And ev'ry tale condemns me for’r villain.’ Sak. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate ? Mist. 
They are tongve-valiant and as bold as Hercules 

where there’s no danger. L’Effrange. 
My ears ftill ring with noife;-I `m vextto death, 

Tongue-kill’d, and have not yet recovered breath. 
N 5 “deena Dryden. 

" Tongue-vahiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoft; butthe lagin fight. | 
Yá Me PY Dryden. 
There have: been female Pythagoreans, notwith- 
ftanding that philofophy confifted in keeping asfe- 
(cret, and the difciple was to hold her tongue five 
years together. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Though they have thofe founds ready at their 
tongue’s end, yet there are no determined ideas. 
, Locke. 
I fhould.make but a poor pretence to true learn- 
ings if, T-had not clear ideas.under the words my 
tongue could pronounce. Watts on the Mind 


2, The organ by which animals lick. 


ws 


To forked tongue. Milton. 


3. Speech fluency of words. 
He faid ; and filence all.their songues contain’d. 
Chapman. 
Much tongue and much judgment feldom go to- 


different faculties, an 
Firft in the council hall.to fteer the ftate,, . 
And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryd. Æneid. 


4. Power of articulate utterance: 
Parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging-birdsin filver cages hung. 
5. Speech, as wellvor ill ufed. | 
l Give, me thy hands; Tram forry I beat.thec : 


head. Sbakefpeare. 
‘So brave a knight was Tydeus, of wHom a fonne 
isf{prong, | 
Inferior farre in martiall deeds,, though higher 
sin his tongue.’ Chapman. 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. 
Milton. 
6. A language, 
_ " The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thé; 
whofe vongue thousfhalt not underftand: 


» Withwond’rous gifts endu'd, 


So well he underftood the moft and befte 
Of tengues that Babel fent into the weft’; 
Spoke them foltruely,'that he'had, you*d!{wear, 
Not only liv'dsibut been born ew ry:where. 1 Cowley. 
An acquaintance with thervarious tongues is no- 
thing but.a relief, againit the mifchiefs»which»the 
building of Babel introduced. Watts. 
7+ Speech, as oppofed: to thoughts or-ac* 
tion. 
Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deéd and In'truth.” ” 1 Jobn, iti. 18. 
8. A‘nation diftinguifhed by. their lan- 
uage., A fcriptural term. 
The Lord shall deftroy the tongue of the Av gyp- 


tian fea. ; Jfaiab. 
g. A fmall point :.as, she tongue of a da- 
dauce, l oe; 


To TONGUE. wun. 


They hifs*for hifs return'd, with forked tongue 


gether; for;talking and thinking, are two quite 
L Efrange. 


Dryden. 


but, while thou livet, keep a good tongue’ in, thy | 


Deut. xxviiw'gg. 


To fpcake alletongues and ido all miracles. i Miltons | 


T.ON 
10. To hold the Toncur. Tobe flene,. 
“Tig feldom feen that fenators fu yo T 
Know when to fpeak, and when to bold th:,; tengu-. 
Drycer. 


AWR T live I muff not bald my tongurs 
And languifh out old age in his difpleafure.. Addife 


To Toncuk. v.a, [from the-noun.] To 


_chide ; to fcold. 
But that herstender fhame 
, Will-not proclaim againg her maiden lofs, — ; 
Héw might fhe tongue me! Shak. Meaf. Sor Meafe 
To. talk ; to prate. 
Tis (till a dream 5 or elfe fuch ftuff, as.madmen 
Tongue, and brain not...» Shake/peare's Cymbelines 


To NcueED. adj. [from songue.]. Having 


a tongue. 

Tongued like the night-crow. 
To'NGUVELESS, adj. [from tongue.} 
1, Wanting a tongue ;, {peechlefs. 

What tongveleferblocks \- would ‘they not! fpeak? 


Donne. 


ke Sbake/pearee 
Our grave, 
Like Turkith muteythallhave‘a:tongic/efs mouth. 
Shake/peares 


That bloodsJike. facrifcing/Abel’s, criess 
Even from-the tonguele/sycavernayof the earthy 
To mesi for.juftice. Shakefpeare’sRichatd 11s 

2. Unnamed:;: not fpoken:of. Bog din 
One good deed, dying tenguele/sy f 
Slaughters a thoufand:waiting upon that. -Shake 
Toncvepan. n. j. (tongue and pad.) A 
great talker. | 

She who was a celebrated wit at London, 19, in 
that dull part of the world, called a tongacpad. 

Tatler. 
TONGUETIKBD. adj. [tongue and-ried.] 
1, Having an impediment of {peech.” * 

They who have fhort tongues, or are’ rongueried, 
are aptito fall fhort of the appulfe'of the tongue 
to the'tecth and oftener place it’on the gums, and 
fay e and'd \nftead of th and db; as moder for 
mother. Holder's Elements of ‘Speech. 

2, Unable 'to fpeak freely, from Whatever 
caufe. , 
Love, and tongucty’d fimplicity, 

In leaft {peak moft to my capacity. "O Siakefpeare. 

He fpar'd the blufhes of the*tonguety’d'dame. 

3 l Tickeh 
Aon iiin kad, [ronigue, ‘Er. Teived. | 
1, Being extended; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but.onc.kind.of, mction, re- 
Jating unto that which phyficians, from Galen, de 
name extenfive or tonical. Brown's Viilg. Errourse 

z. Relating to tones or founds. | 

TONNAGE. n.f. (from ton.], “A cuftom 
lor impolt due for merchandife brought 
or carried ‘in tons from or to other na- 
tions, after a certain raté in every ton. 


er F ' Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were 
collected, refufed to be fettled by act of parlia- 
ment. LAY ob Clarendom 


Tonst. 2. f. [tonfille, Fr: tonfille,"Lat.} 
Tonfils or almonds aie two round glands placed 
on’ the fides of the bafis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane ‘of the fauces, with “which 
they; are covered 3, ¢ach of them hath a large oval 
finus, which opens into thé fauces, and in it there 
‘are a great number of leffer ones, which difcharge 
themfelves*through the'préat finus; of a mucous 
and flippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and 
cefophagus,, for 'the moiftening’ and’ lubricating 
thefe parts. Quircye 
To’nsure. a. f. [tonfure, Ft. tonfura, Ia- 
tin.] ‘The aét of clipping the hair; the 
ftate of being fhorn. 
The veftals,\atter having \reteived >the tox/ure, 
fuffered their hair to.comeragain, being here full 


grown, apd gathercd under the weil, Addilon. 
Too, 


TOO 


‘foo, adv. [e0, Saxon.) 

1. Over and above; ‘overmuchs more 
than enough. It is ufed to augment the 
fignification.of an adjeQive or adverb 


to a vicious degree. 
Your father’s rough and ftern, 
His will coo ftrong to bend, too proud to Icarn. 
Cowley. 
Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of con- 
. {cience, inftead of tendernefs, miflead too’ many 
others, ¢0o many, otherwife good men. 
Spratt’s Sermons. 
Itis toe much to build a doétrine of fo mighty 
confequence upon fo obfcure a place of fcripture. 
Locke. 
Thefe ridiculous ftories abide with us ¢co long, 
and roo far influence the weaker partiof mankind. 
Watts. 
2. It is fometimes doubled to increafe its 
= emphatfis ; but this reduplication always 
feems harfh, and is therefore laid afide. 
Ob, that this too'rce foiid fiefh would melt! 
Sbhakejpeare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then, 
Oh ! toe reo foon decrcafe again 5 
Eclips'd fometimes, that *twould fo fall, 
There would appear no hopevat alls i Suckling. 


g. Likewife; alfo. 
See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate; 
And I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Have lot a brace of kinfmen. 
Shake/peare’s Remeo and Fulict. 
Let'on my cup no wars be found, 
Let thofe incite to quarrels zco, 
Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 
The arriving, to fuch a.difpofition of mind as 
Wall make a man.take pleafure in other men’s fins, 
is evident from the text, and from experience too. 
South. 
Tt is better than letting our trade fall for want 


of current pledges, and better tco than borrowing | 


money of our neighbours. Locke. 
A courtier,and a:patriot:foo. 
Let thofereyes that view 


The caring crime, beholdithe vengeanceroo. | Pope. 


Yoox. the preterite, and fometimes „the 


participle. paffive, of take. 
Thy foldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Tosk their difcharge. Shakefpeare’s. King Lear. 


He is Godin his friendfhip as well as in his: 


mature, and therefore we finful creatures are not 
tesk upon advantages, nor confumed in our provo- 
cations. South's Sermons. 
Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Took us unprepar’d. Dryden. 
The fame devicevenclofed' the afhes' of men or 
boys, maids or matrons; for wheir the thought 
(cok, though at firit it received its rife from fuch a 
particular occafion, the ignorance of the feulptors 
@pplicd ic promifcuoufly. Addifin. 
This tock up fome of his hours every day. 
Speffater. 
The riders would leap them over my hand’; and 
one of the emperor’s huntfmen, upon’ ‘a large 
courfer, tssk my foot, fhve andali Swift. 
Leaving Polybus, } rozk my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope's Status. 


Toot. x. /. [tol, tool, Saxon. ] 
1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 
In mulberries the fapiis towards, the bark.only, 
into which if you cut. atittle,.it will come. forth ; 
butiif.you .piesce,it» deeper with atoch it will be 


dry. | Leucon. 
They found in many of their mines more gold 


than earth; a metal, which the Americans nor 


regarding, greedilyexchanged for hammers, Knives, 
vaxce, and the like‘ toc/s ‘of iron. Heylyn. 
Armd with fuch gard’ning fools as arty yet rude, 
Guiltlefsof fire had form’d.s +  Milton’s Par. Lof. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden: the 
edges of their 100/1 MAddifon. 


TIa Toor. vw. 


Pope. | 


TOO 
2. Ahireling ; awretch who acts-at»the 


command of another. 
‘ He'd choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty thoes; 
„And, fcorn the foo/s with ftars and garters, 
So often feencarefling Chartres. | Swift. 
of OF this word, in’ this 
fenfe, I know not the derivation: 


topetan, to know Or, examine}. 
1. To pry; to. peep; to fearch; narrowly 


and flily. It is fill ufed in the provinces, € 


otherwife obfelete. 
I cat- to. go’a hooting: ” 
Long wand'ring up and down the fand, 
» With bow and bolts on either hand, 
For birds and buthes tooring.. ~ Spenfer’s Paf?, 


z. It was ufed in a contemptuous fenfe, 
which’ I’ do not fully underttand. 
This writer fhould'wear drowing horn.  Hotvel. 
TOOTH., 2. f- plural seeth. cod, Saxon ; 
tand, Dutch.] | | 
+ 'The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones 
of the body; about the feventh or eighth month 
they begin to pierce the edge ot the jaw: theldentes 
incifivi, or fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear firit, 
and then thofe of the lower jaw : after them-come 
out the canini or eye tecrb, and laft of all the 
molares or grinders: about the feventh ‘year they 
arc thruft out by new zeetb, and if thefe teeth be 
loft they never grow again; but fome ‘have fhed 
their terb twice; about the one-and-twentieth year 
the two laft of the molares (pring up, and they are 
called dentes fapientia. Quincy. 
Avaunt, you,curs | 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tocth that poifons if it bite. Sbak. King Lear. 
Defert deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted ‘refidence againft the tocrb of time, 
And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeare. 
The teesh alone among the bones continue to 
Grow in length’ during a man’s whole life, as ap- 
pears by the unfightly length of one sooth when 
its oppofite happens to be pulled out. 
2 Ray on the Creation. 
2. Tafte;*palate: l l 
Theíe are not dithes for thy dainty tostb:; 
Whar, halt thou got’an ulcer in thy mouth ? 
Why ftand’ft thou picking? Dryden. 


3. Avtine, prong, or blade, of any multifid 
inftrument. 
The prieft’s fervant came while the fleth was in 
feething, with*a fleth hook of three rectb. 
1 Sam. ji. 13. 
I'mide an intrument in fafhion of a comb, 
whofe teeth being in number fixteen, were about 
an inch and’ an half broad, and the intervals of the 
tecth about two inches wide. Netvton’s Opticks 
4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
they catch upon correfpondent .parts..of 
other bodies. ‘ 
The edge whereonrthe ¢eeth: are. is always made 
» thicker than the back, becaufe the back follows 
the edges Moxon 
In clocksy though’ the ferews and teeth be never 
fo fmoothy»yet\ if) they pe nortoiled willi hardly 
move, thought you clog them with never'fo much 
weight; but apply alite ollytheywhirl about very 
{wiftly with the tenth pargeof the forees Ray. 
$: Toots aud *nai!* With one’s utmoft 
“vidlence; with every means of attack or 
defence. sry 3 
A lion and bear were at. sooth and nail which 
fhould carry off a fawn. Li Effrange. 
6. To the TEETH.: In open oprofition. 
lt warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 
That I fhall live and tell him to bis teerb, 


"Thus diddeft thou. Sbhake/peare’s-Hanilet. 
The aétion lies’ 


In his true nature, and we ourfelvee compell’d; 
6 


er- 
haps votan, Saxon, “contracted from } 


Too 

Ev'n (6 be teeth. and forehead of our fala,” # 
To give in evidence, Sbatefpeerr. 
The way. to,our hosfes Mesback againsby the 
houfe, and then, westhall meet ‘em fullum che vectbe 
y - i af) heh pS 7 og Dryden 
7. To caf in the Terra... Tos infultsby 

open exprobration... » s=. 10? 
, -A wife body's part.it were not to put;out his 
fire, becaufe his fond and foolith neighbour, from 
whom he horrowed wherewith to,kindle it, might 

cafi him therewith tm the teeth, faying, Were itn 

for me thou wouldft frecze, and not'be able to heat 
thyfelf. P *) “Hoeker. 
8. In fpite of che Tertu. Notwithftanding 
threats exprefled by fhewing teeth 5 not= 
withitanding any power of injúryʻor'de- 
fence. Sithi WideAs PEG hgh 
The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groffnefe 
of the foppery into’a receivedbelief, inidc/pipbt of 
the teeth of ali xhime) and reafon, that. they*were 
fairies. Cee Shake/peare. 
The only way is, not:to grumble atthe lot they 
muft bear in fpite.of their tveth. + L'Eftrange. 

9. To foew the TEETH: ‘To threaten. 
When the Jaw fhews her teeth, but dares not bite, 
And South-Sea treafures are not brought to light. 
M i , “Young. 


E y 
FAR h -A E TS: E 


To Tootu. v. a. [from tooth.] 
1. To furnih with teeth ; to indent. 
Then faws were tcorb’d, and founding axes made, 
: Drydene 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; 
and both.the edges toctbed, as in the Indian crow. 
Keyes Grew's Mufeum. 
Geta pair of tongs like a {mith’s tongs, ‘ftronger, 
and toothedyat the end. Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 
2. To lock in each other, p viernes 
It isscommon to toorb in’ the ftretching courfe 
two inches with the ftretcher only. wees 
Moxon's Mechanicol Exercifes. 
Toorna’cuH. m/f. [tooth and ack.) Pain 
-in the teeth. 
_ There never yet. was the philofopher 
‘That could endure the toctbacb patiently, 
However at their eafe they talk'd like gods. Shake 
He that fleeps feels not the roorhach. 
Shakejpeare’s Cymbelines 
I have the tsorbacé. . 
= What, figh for the tocthach! 
Which is but an humour or a worm, Sbake/peares 
One was grown defperate with the tourbach. 
Temple. 
TooTHDRawer. a. f. [tooth and draw. ] 
One whofe bufinefs is to extract painful 
teeth. f 
Nature with Scots, as rocthdraqwers hath dealt, 
Who ufe to ftring their teeth upon their belt. 
Í Cleavelands 
When the teeth are tobe diflocated, a rerb- 
drawer is confulted. Wfeman’s Surgerye 
TooTHED. aaj. [from tooth.] Having 
teeth. | 
Toorutess. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting 
teeth ; deprived of teeth. 
Deep-dinted:wrinklesvon her check the draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and tcoth/efs are her jaws. 
Dryden. 
They are fed’ with Aeh minced fmall, having 
not only a fharp head and fnout, but aynarrow and 
toothifs Inout. 1 Mad met Ray. 
TOOTHPICK. © Yn. fi [tooth ands pick. ] 
TOOTHPICKER. An inftrument ‘by 
which’ the teeth are cleanfed from any 
thing fticking between them. | | 
1 will fetch you a toorbpicker Sromothe farthett 
inch.of Aha. Sbake/p. Much ado about Netbing. 
He and his toorbpick at my worthip's mela à 
OE, P Shakefpeare, 
Preferve’ my woods, whereof, if this courfe 
hold, there will hardly be found in fome places 
enough to make atovthpick. Howel's Engli Ti afr: 
I 


TOP 
*yandtthen fee which of the two will have the more 
manly carriage. . Locke cu, Educaticn. 
7. The crown of the head. 
All the, ftor'd wengeances) of ‘heaven fall 
» On heringratcful top! . Sbakefpeare’s.King Lear. 
Y Tis a'per`lous boy, l 
Bold, quick,,ingenious, torward, capable ; 
He `s alt the mother’s from the top to toe. Shak, 
'8. The hair on the crown of the head; 


TOP 

If soothpicks of thétentife be'wanting, of qaill 
then make a tcorbpick. A r Sardys. 
` Lentifë is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the 
bef coorbpickers. É Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To’OTHSOME. adj. E fone 3 Palat- 

able ; pleafing to the jafte. `. ` 
Some are good’ to be eaten while young, but 
nothing toorbfome as they grow old. Carew. 


To’oTHsOoMENEss. nx. /. [from tooth/ome. | 
. Pleafantnefs to the tafe. 
TOCOTHWORT, 2 f 
- plant. Miller. 
Tor=n. f [topp, Welth; cop, Saxon; top, 
Dutch and Danith; ropper, a crett, 
Iflandick.] * br 
1. The highett part of any thing., ~ i 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 
. Burd fhould think,of fhallows and of ‘flats,, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high toplower than her ribs. Shake/p. 
». He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty.  Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Here is a mount, whofe toppe feems to defpife 
The farre inferiour vale thai underlies : 
Who, like a great man rais’d aloft by fate, 
Meafures his height by others mean eltate. Browz, 
‘Here Sodom's tow’rs raife their proud tops on 
high; 
The base as well as men outbrave the fky» Coww/. 
Thou nor onthe top of old Olympus dwell’ ft. 
Milton. 
One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the 
“Fap, and covered with the bark of trees. -Heylyn. 
_That government which takes in the confent 
of the greateft number of the people, may juftly 
be faid to have the broadeft bottom; and) if it 
terminate in the authority of one fingle»perfon, it 
may be faid to have the narrowclt sop, and. fo makes 
the firmeft pyramid. Temple. 
So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ftone is rowl'd in vain; 
Which having touch’d the top recoils, 
= And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 
f Granville. 
Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the 
bottom only fuch as have fallen down from their 
tops. Woodward. 


2. The furface; the fuperficies. 
Plants that draw much nourifhment from the 
. earth hurt all things that grow by them, efpecially 
fuch trees as Spread their roots .near'the rop of the 
ground. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. 


3. The higheft place. 

He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the scp 
of all things, but will confider the,immenfity of 
this fabrick, may think, that in othe: manfions 
there may be other and different intelligent beings. 

Locke. 

What muft he exped, when he feeks for pre- 
ferment, but univerfal oppofition when he is mount- 
ing, the ladder, and every hand ready to.turn him 
,off when he is at the sop ? Swift. 


4. The higheft perfon. 
| How would’ you be, 
If he, which is the top of jadgment, fhould ' 
But judge you as you are ?, 
-J ; Sbakefpeare s" Meafure for Mia/ure. 
5. The utmoft degree. 
Zeal being the sop and perfe€tion of fo many 
| religioas affections, the caufes of it mutt bé mof 
eminent. Spratt. 
If ou, attain the top of your defiscs:in fame, all 
thofe'who envy you will do you harm; and of 
thofe who admire you few wildo you good. Pope, 
“\Thestopvof my ambition ie to contribute to that 
owork. l l Pope, 
6. Thehigheft rank: ` ` 


Dryden. 


of ake. a boy from the tp ofa- grammar fchool, 
„and ane of the fame age bred in his father's fa- 
Gly, and bring tiem intoigood company together, 


fT : 


[dentaria, Lat.] A | 


'g. The head of a plant. 


the forelock. | 
Lets take the inftant by the forward tP 3 
For we are old, and on our quick’{t decrees 
Th) inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakepeare. 


The buds ‘made, our-food are called heads or 
tops, as cabbage heads. Watts's Logick. 
10% [Top Danifh.] An inverted conoid 
which children fet to turn-on the point, 
continuing its motion with a whip. 

Since pluckt geefe, pley’d truant,,and whipt 
top, liknewinot what it was to be beaten till lately. 

Sbake/peare. 
„For as whipp’d tops, and bandied balls, 

The learned hold, are animals; 

Sothorfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry. Hudibras. 

As young ftriplings whip the top for fport, 
On'the ‘mooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls bout, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
Dryden. 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d‘fo'long, like tops, are lafh’d afleep. 
Pope. 

A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimili- 
tude bya Virgil, when the fun may be difhonoured 
by a Mevius. : Broome. 

115 Top is fometimes ufed as an adjective 
to exprefs lying on the top, or being at 
the top. 

The sop ftones laid in clay are kept together. 

Mortimer. 
To Tor. v: n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rife aloft ; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains 
which run eaft and weft, ftop the evagation of the 
vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. 

Derbam's Phyfico Theology. 


Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from | 


the reft, and top it over their fellows 3 thefe are 
to be confidered as letters and as ‘cyphers. 
Aiddifcn on Medals. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of ‘the mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determinations of the will, inp 
fluenced by that topping uncafinels while itdlatts. 

Locke. 

3- To excel. 

But write thy beft and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 

To Top. v.a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend 
or decorate with fomething extrinfick on 
the upper part. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her. pile, far off appearing like a mount 


Of alabafter, ropp'd with golden fpiress  . Milton. 
To him the faireft nymphs do fhow 
Like moving mountains topt, with {now. Waller. 


There are other churches in. the town,,and two 
or three palaces, which are of a more modern 
make, and built with a good fancy; I was fhown 

„the little Notre Dame; that is handfomely de- 
figned, and topp'd with a cupola. Addifon. 

Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. 

Mortimer, 
2. To rife above. i 

A. gourd plantedyby a'large: pine, climbing by 
the boughstwined about them, 'tillit sopped and co- 
vered the tree. L’Ejftrange. 

3. ‘To outgo; to furpafs. » 


TOF 
He’s poor inno one fault, but for’d with aff. 
——Efpecially, in pride. ' 


——And tepping all others in boafting.. Sbake/pe 
So far he topp’d my thought, 

That'l in forgery of fhapes and tricks 

Come fhort of what he did. Shakefpeares 


1 am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with 
the ret s why then fhould fucha man #p me ? 
Where there is equality of kind, there fhould be 


no diftinGtion of privilege. Colliers 
4: To cropa — i 

Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near 

a leat bud. Evelyn's Kalendaro 


5. To rife to the top of. 

If aught obftruct thy courfe, yet ftand not fill, 
But wind about till thou haft ropp’d the hill. 

l Dinbam. 

6. To perform eminently : as, be tops bis 

part.. This. word, in this fenfe, is feldoin 

ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 

TO'PARCH. n. /. [ré~@-and agyn.] The 
principal man in a place. 

They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, 
but toparchs, or kings of narrow territories. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
To’parcuy. 2. J. [from toparch.] Com- 
mand in a {mall diftrict. 
To paz. n. f. [topafe, Fr. topazius, low 
Lat.] A yellow gem. 

The golden ftone is the yellow topaz. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 

The ropbas fent from f{corched Meroe ? 
Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea ? 
Sandys's Parapb. 

With light’s own {mile the yellow ropaz burns. 

Thomicne 
To TOPE. v.'n. [ropf?, German, an earthen 
pot; toppen, Dutch, to be mad. Skinner 
prefers the latter etymology; zoper, Fr.} 
To drink hard ; to drink to excefs. 
Ifyou tope in torm and treat, 
*Tis the four fauce to the fweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. Drydens 
To PER. 2./. [from tope.]- A drunkard. 
To’rrut. adj. [top and full} Full to the 
top ; full to the brim. 
*Tis wonderful ' 
What may be wrought out of their difcontent 3 
Now that their fouls are topful of offence. 
Shake/poarte 

Till a confiderable part of the airwas drawn out 
of the receiver, the tube continued ¢cpful of water 
as at firft. Boylee 

One was ingenious in his thoughts, and brighe 
in his language; but fo sopful of himfelf, that he 
letit {pill on all the company. 

Watts’s Improvement of the-Minde 

Fill the largeft,tankard-cup topful. Swift. 

Topca’tuant. 2. fo [top and gallant.) 

1. The highett fail. 

2. Tt is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated or {plendid. 

A rofe grew out of another, like honey-fuckles, 
called top and topgallants. Bacon's Natura Hiftorye 
sœ I darc «appeal to the confciences of topgallant 
fparks. L'Efirangee 

Topua’ceous. adj, [from tophus, Latin.} 
Gritty; tony. ` 

Acids mixediwith them precipitate a topbaceous 

chalky matter, but not a cheefy fubftance. Arbe 

TopHe avy. adj. [top and heavy.) Hav- 
ing the upper part too weighty for the 
lower. 

A: roof fhould ‘not be too heavy nor too light 3 
but»of the two extremes a houle topbeary is the 
warft. Waotten`s Architeiurge 

Tcpbeavy drones, and always looking downs 
As.over-ballafted within the crown, 

Mutt'ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing. 
Pat Ne 


Gc 


"only to'be cured by topical remedies. 


TOPICKm S fopi pies French; ria. ] 


To PKNOT. %. 


TOP 


Thile eopkcovy buildings; reared up to an invi- 
dinus height, and which have no foundation in 
merit, are in a moment’blown down by!the breath 
of kings. Davenant. 

ATTO ttiffigales topheavy pines bow low 
Their heads, and lift themas they ceafe.to blow. 

Pope. 


| To Purr. f {.non Heb. a drum.) Hell ; 


a fcriptura name. 
The pleafant valley of Hinnom, toper thence 
And black'Gehenna cailed, the type OP hell. Milt. 
Fire and darknefé are here mingled with oll other 
ifigredicnts'that’make that r:pber prepared’ of old. 
Burnet. 


ve, PICAL. adj. [from rir. J 


1. Relating to,fome.general head. 
2. Local; confined: =to fome“ particular 


lace. < 4. 
“Topical or prpbable arguments, either from 
jü Resta ce af fcripture; or from human reafon, ought 
not to be admitted or credited, againi#tthe confen- 
~9'tient tcitimony and» autbority of the ancient ca- 
~ fhotick church. W bite, 
An argument from “authority is but a weaker 
kindof proof; it being but a topical probation, and 
an inartiftciaf argument, depending on naked affe- 
veration. Brown. 
Bvidences’of faltan be no more than topical ang 
probable. Hale Origin of» ‘Mankind. 
What then fhall be rebellion ? shall It be more 
than a:topieal fh, found indeed under fome monar- 
chical medicines ? = j\Holydoy. 
3. Applied medicinally” “to a" particular 


part. 

A woman with fome unufualt hemorrhage, is 
Arbuthnot. 
To ricariy. adv. [from topical] * With 

vapplication-tofomte*particular parts -$ | 

This: tcpically spplied tbecames ‘a‘phienigmus, or 
rubifying medicineyendis@ffuch heryeparts, that 

they have of themfelves conceived Gre and burnt a 

houle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


“a. Principle of perfuafion.” 

Cor.tumacious perfons, who are not to be fixed 
by any principles, whom No ropicks can'work ‘upon, 
Wilkins. 
I might dilate on the dithculties, the temper of 
the people, the power, arts, and intereft of the cons 
trary party; but thole àfe ‘invidious ropicks, tog 
green in remembrances. >)! Dryden. 
Let them argue.over.all the«epiths of divine good, 
nefs and human weaknels, and whatfocver, other 
pretences finking finners catch at to fave them- 

felves by, yet how trifling mutt be their plea ! 
South's Sermons, 
The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
them that itvissfo 3 the ropicks for both are: brought 
from {cripture and reafon. Swift. 


2, A general, head ; fomething to-which 


other. things. are refenseds 
All artsiand:fciences havefomeigeneral fubjects; 
called tcpichs, or common places; becaufe middle 
terms. are borrowed, and arguments derived from 
them for the proof of their various propofitions. 
Wats’s Logick. 
3. Things -as “are “externally” ‘applied to 


„any particular part. 
Jo the curc of ftruma, the Bis ought ‘fo be 
difcutient. ieman's Surgery. 


S- [top and knot.) A Knot 
worn by women on the top of the head. 
This arrogance amounts’ to the pride afan afs in 
his trappings “when “tis Bur his matters taking 
mane iis tet w makean afsof him again. 
Lt Bpranges 
To PLESS. adj- (irom. top: J Having no 
top. 
He fent afina, his voice, 
Which Pallas far off echo ‘dj who did betwixt them 


hoife 


Sbri tumult to a soplefeheight. Chopman's Iliad, 


To’pMan. mf [rep and man.) Thefawer 


THOT 


at the top. =, 
The pit-faw enters the one endsof the tuff, 


the sopman at'theitop; and the pitman under him, | 


the ropman obferving to guide thefaw exaétly in the 
line. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 


To’pwost. adj. [An irregular {uperlative | 


_ formed from top.] Uppermott ;. highett. 


A {warm of bees, 


Unknown from whence.they took their ity fight, 


Upon the topmoff branch in clouds alight. 
t “i Dryden's Æneid. 


From ftecp to fteep the troops advanc’d with” pain, 

In hopes at lat “the topmof? cliff to gain; 

But till by new afcerits the mountain grew, 

And a freth toil prefented to their views Addifon, 
Men pil’d on men with adtive leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabrick'to the ‘Skies; 

A fprightly youth, above the topmo/? rows 

Points the tall pysannids and crowns the fhow. Aid 


Toro GRAPHER: m. f. [ror@ and yew. 
One who writes defcriptions. of particu: 
Jar places. l 

TOPOGRAPHY. n. Ws (topographie, Fri 
Tor and yeagw. | Deicription’ of parti; 
cular places. 

That philofophy gives the existent ropogra apy ol of 
the extramundane fpaces. Glave ies Scepfiss 

The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes 
but an awkward ‘figure in the verfion.» "Cromwelli 

ToP PING aaj. [from top]. -Fine ; tol 


ble ; gallant.: A-low. worden s1 l 
The topping fellow 'Lwakettosbesthezanceftor of 
the fise fellow. Tathrs 


To prrncLy.-adv. Splendidly 5 nobly, 
A low’ word. |. ; 
To’frincry. adj. [from topping. } pine! 
gay; gallant; how» An obfolete word: 
Thele,toppinglis ghefts besin number but ten, 


EY Se 


To To PPLE. v. in. [from top.] To fall 
forward; to tumble down. . 
Though bladed corn be Todged, and trees Hog 
down ; 
“Though caittes topple on their warders heads. Soak 
"THe wifeit aunt telling the faddeft tale, i 
Sometime for three foot {tool miftaketh meze | 
Then flip 1 from her quite, down topples fhe. Shaki 


TO'P PROUD, adj. [sop and proud.) Proud 
in the higheft degree. 


This tcp-prowd fellows) arat 
By intelligence 1 do know so! Home) 
To be. corrupt and treafonouss Sbakefpeare, 


Topsa tit mv [rop and yaik} Thehighi 
Contarenus meeting with, thé Turk’ allies, 
which would not’ vail’ their tplails, fiercely fafaited | 
them. Knolles, 

Strike, Rrike the scp/ail; Jet the main fireet Ay, 
And furlyyour fails. LW WDrydew's Fables, P 


Topsy Turvy. adv. [This Skinner fan: 
cies to sop in turf.] With the bottom 
upward. 

All fuddenly was turned toplytaraiy, the, noble 
lord cftfoons was blamed, the wretched people pis 
tied, and new counfels plotted. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If wewithout.his help cannake ahead. ; , 
To pum againft the kingdom ; ; with “his help _ | 
We hall o Pertarn it pag town.” 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry Iv, 

Wave woundeth wave again, and billow Pillow 

gores, 
And topfyrurvy fo fly tumbling to the fhores. 
Dra itoni 


God told man what was good, but the devil furs A 


named it evil, and thereby turned the world t jys 
turay, and brought a new chaos’ upon’ the sib 
Creation. South, 

Man is but a top/yturvy creature’; hisshead where 
his heels thould be, grovelling on the carthe Swift, 


To RCHLIGHT. “nef Ù 


‘As welcome to-dairie as beres among mene. Tuffer, |) 


ef fail. i} 


wTHOPR 


‘Tor. x. f. [ton, Saxon. } . -xs rest i 


+ oA tower; a turret. si psti + 
high pointed rockvor hill, Dianie tor 


ahe teh fyllable of pie Mead 


TORCH. He fag torche, ria, alját; 
intortitium, lose. eae wax light ge- 
nerally fuppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. . ah 

Bafilius knew, by the wainglofithe torches; 
thenight alfo.y was far advanced. _ aut Sidney 
_ «Here lies the dutky torch of Mortimer, p 
'Choak’d: with ambition of the meaner ' dot “Bak. 
wh) They a the nuptial tarchyand bid invoke 
t aHymene > AAt f e t- 
Never was denown a night of fuch jen; 5 
Noife fo confus’d and dreadful ; torches 
Like: ‘pocteors by each other tn the iaseets, Bem 
I'm weary fof T 
My torch is out; ‘and the nd Waals Before ni 
Like a black defart at the approach of night Dy. 


nS “When men of infamy'to grandeur todt 


~ Theyilighea torch tarfhew'their fhame'the more. 
owe e 
To’rcHBEARER. m. J> Doran ada Bear. ] 
One whole office i is. to carry at 
+ ~Hedid-in a genteel manner chabi their | Wei. 
gence, with making them, f% that night; the 
torcbbearerse _ Sidneg. 
To'r Ame re mf [from terebs} \One-that 
~ gives light.” ave bd oly HF tety L 
= Ere the ‘horfes of the fun fhall brii ENA 
peare. 


Their’ fiery torcher his diuimal r 
2h 
ee nd ight] 


Light kindled t to reppi the w want of BA 
" fams | A 
© When the emperor’ Charles had clafped Ger- 
~Miny almoft in his fit, he was forced to g0'from 
Ifburg, and, as if ina mafkjiby. orcbligbn to quit 
“everytootvhe had gottens 115 5 Li I oY Bacon. 
“If thou like a child didit fear Belen, 
_ Being in the'dark, where thou didft nothing feel; 
Now I have brought thee sorchiight, fear no mores 
Daviess 
Tors. preterite, ‘and fometimes partici- 
iaplepallive, of tear. 
Upon his-head ap adres eth ca iA ENN 
„With aplume jai her aa ‘Piotes tore. pe infer. 
TORE. ie J dit a is Wor T cannot Egue 
thesneaning.) 
Proportion according to rowen jor. tiol the 
"ground; the more foré the lefs thay will do. 
G0 UMortimer's Hupbardry, 
To TORME’ NT. ©, as a, [tarmenter, Fr.) - 
t- To put to pain; to harafs with anguihh ; 
- to exerucia te. 
eye of thine, 


“No fle aloe up pat deadly ey 
Unlefs i BACK nth ' tormenting dream 


` Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. pine 


ajapiti +) va Od 


EAS 


PX 


“Tam glad to be conftrain’ d to utter wha 
” Pe Ae need to conéeal © "Shakelpeare’s *Cymbeline. 
. Art thou*come'to torment, us before the time 2 
1% bili he 
sgo > at Evile on, me ight 
kt once, by: my pit i gaining birth. 
„Aborting to torment, meere their beng... „Milton. 
2. ‘Fo teaze; to vex with importunity: 
3 fFormentes Fr. a-great’ ftorm.)}»'To put 
into great’ agitation. owe et 
Ie “They foaring on main wing’) 9. 
‘Termented vtheiaire tee 8 Milten 
TORMENT. 2. S. [tourment, Freneh.] 
1. Any thing that gives ain, asdifeafe. 
They brought unto him a fick people that were 
taken, with divers difeafes and id TEAS | the 
`- healed them. Miaa fatbew, 
2. Pain; mifery ; anguith. piii R 
The mose FAN Ni a adi 


Pleafures about me, fo 1 much faa 
Cp ermeni within me. =. $ A Merl “i 
3 Penal 


Arai Milton. a 


TOR 
2. Penal anguith ; torture. 


No prifonerstherey énfore’d' by torments, cry ; 
=i (Butifearlefs by their old tcormentors ‘lie. 


bùsi ated to : | Sandys's Parapb. 

_ = Not Tarp revenge, nor dell itfelf, can Gnd 

ma ercer fors nt than a ty mind, : 

i Which éåy'and nigitt doth’ dreadfully accufe, 
~ W@orcemasytie wretch, and itif) the charge renews. 
i ts i Dryden. 
To amentan. ». f. [tormentille, Fr. tor- 
ce wentilla, Lat.) Septfoil. A plant. H y 
~ The root of tormentil hds- been uled tor tanning 
+ of leather, and accounted the bef attringent in the 
Nile végetable’kingdomy ~ +4- F Miller, 
~~ Retrefhthe spirits externally. by femeepithemata 
of » buglofs, with the "powder of the roots of 
irmentile® S oe Wifeman, 


Hy: err T [from torment.) 
1. One who torments; one who gives 


A Ate ETI $ S a Da 
man for, fuccour, defiring, me at leat 
kakil! him, to deiiver him fron thole tcrmecaters. 


b Sidney. 
2, One who infli&s penal tortures. , 
“No priione:s there, enforc`d by torments, cry 5 
But tearlefs by their old tormentor lie. 
lye GERDA wy 8 Sandys on Fibs 
IW A Letlsis fermenter, eontcleniés, find him out. Misr. 


bS adft thou full.pow’r to kill, ~~ 
baic baeth iinta ty chy will; I 
Yet what couldft thou, ro mentor, hope! to-gain ? 
Thy bois continues unrepaid by pain. Dryd. Juv. 
ta The commandments of God being contormable 
„to thei Cates of right.reafon, bap t Judgment con- 
demns him when he violites.a 


«fee 


of them; and fo 
the finher belomes his own sormiatir.” Son (b's Serm, 
The ancient martyrs paffed through tuch, new 
inventions and varieties of pain as tired: their tor 
#cMtors. FW D u il heen pddddifom | 
Tor we part palf of rear. p bas i 
©) Ye lail nut eat any Aefh that irora of beats. 
HIND bay's WO Bxed. Ixiii. 
TORNADO. nJ. [tornados Spani]! A 
‘hurricane ; a whirlwind, ° 
oe" Nimbie corufcations ftrike the eye, = 
+ And bold ro-rador blue in HANY | Gane. 
TORPEDO, n, J. [ Caring A fith which 
while alive, if touched even with 4 long 


ig, PERIN PAR BITE Oe 
A Peta Pen Bay SF] 


P I è + i + a! s ’ 
To'npen rt. adj. [sorpens, Lat] Beaumb- 
ed; flruck motionlefs ; not active ; in- 
capable of motion. 
A compreicalive expedient to afit the frail and 
‘ter pent memorpthrough fo multifarious an.emplay- |, 
ment. r Ann g pe 3 Ew ; 
Toreip. adj. [ torpidus, Lat.) Nuinbed ; 
motionlefs ; flagzifh ; not active, 
Without, heat. ali chings would. be torpid, and 
without mction. Sabrina dia on rbe Creation. 

The fun awakes the tor pid fap. Tbomjon's Spring. 

To'ri owe ss smsy ~f from torpid.)~ The 
‘ftate of being torpid. 

Thcugh the objec about whith it is exercifed be 
poor, little, and low ; yet aman hath this advan. 
tage by the exercife of this faculty about ie, thar it 
keeps it from! reftiand rofpiciinefs, Ieentargeth and | 

yePvabituates it for amim provement even abont no- 
. bler objedts. podtale’s Origin of Mankind. 
TORPIT UDB. {from tonpid.] State 
of being motionleis; numbnefs ; flug: 

‘ B. a ars ANg ‘3 
i a Someyin theirmoftpesfe@ fate; fubfiftina kind 
» Of torpitude or Neeping Rate. ~ Derbam. 
a (Latin.) Dolnefs ; numb- 
' nefs; inability to move; dulnefs of 

iva ` *) ` ` ` 


_ 31 


> 


y 


~ 
. 


fenfation. ry 

Motion difcutt:s the s<rpor of folid bodies, which, 

» fide their ah of gravity, have in them ana. 
a A appetite not tomeve atall, Bucce's Nat, Hifi. 


> Voc. II. 


2. A’violent and rapid ftream 


19E Not far from: Caucsfus are 


» 237 im many; other parts of 


TORRENT. adj. [torrens, 


iTo R RID: adjs [torride, Fr. torridus 


TOR 


TORREFA’cTION, 72. SJ: [rtorrefaPion, Fr. 
torrefacio, Lat} The act of drying by 


the fire. > 
When torrefied fulphurmekes bodies black, why 
dees torrefaétion make fölphur itfel black ? 
Boyle on Colours, 
Je it have not a fufficient infolation, it looketh 
shales iteit be fanned tooleng, it fuffereth. torre 
facticn. Braon. 
Yo To’arery. v. a. [torrifer, Fr. tor- 
refacio; Late] - Todry-hy the fie. 
In che fulphur of bodies torrefied confilt the prin- 
ciples of inflammability. Brown's Vulgor Erreurs, 
The Atricans are more peculiariy (coreled ang 
torrefed tromthe fun by.addition of drynefs frorn 
the foil. ) ' Brown. 
Divers learnedimen.affign, for the caute of black- 
Nelsystine footy eam of aduit or tarrefied fulohur. 
Bogle Colours. 
Torrcfied fulphur makes:bodies black i Idefire to 
know why tosrefaction makes luiphur itlelf black ? 
Bote. 
Another clifter is compofed of two heminze of 
white wine, balf a hemina of Loney, Egyptian nitre 
_torreked aquadravt. Ar bart ror. 
TORRENT u mf. [rorreat, Fr. torrens Lat. ] 
t. A fudden ftream raifed_by thowers. 
; The.near in biced 
Forfake me like the tarrent of a flood. 

i Sandys cn Fb, 
Willno kind flaod, no friendly rain, 
Difguife the marfhal’s plain difgrace ; 

No torrents fwell the low Mohayne ? 

The world will fay the durit.nnt pals. Prior. 
; tumultuous 
current. 
certain ftcep- falling 
torrents, which wath down many grains of gold, 
the world ; and the 
people there inhabiting ufe to fer many fleeces of 


4 wool in thefe defcents of waters, tn Which the 


grains’ of ‘gold’ remain, and) the water paffeth 
through, whieh Strabo witneffeth ca be trite. © Ra/, 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty, and con. 
(cience, oppoted that torret which did overwhelm 
them, thould not-fofe the recompcafe due to thcir 
virtue, Clarendon. 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring tums decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry fres, huge tcrrents Row, 
Temp'ring the thirty fever of the field. | 

, Dryden's Geòrgicks 
Era(mus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent-ot'a barb'rous ages Pope. 
Lat.] Rolling 
in a rapid ftream. 
| Fierce’Phiegeton, 
What Wavesiof torrens tire inflame with rages 
Milesn 
Lat. ] 
t. Parched ; dried with heat, | 
» Galen’s commentators mention a twofold ury< 
` nefsi; the: one concuniitated with a heat, which 
they calla torrid tahea; the other with a coldnefs, 
when the parts: are-con{umed through. extinétienjoť 
their native beat, Harvey on Confumprions. 
z. Burning ; violently hot. 
This with torrid hear, 
And vapours ithe Vibvan ait aduft, 
Began to parch that temperare"clime! 
Milton’; Paradife Loft. 
3- It iS particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks. 
; Columbus firft 
Found a temp'rate in a, torrid.zone ; 
The fev’rifb air fann`d by a cooling breeze. 
Thote who amidit.the torrid regions live, 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

Sce daily. thow'ts rejoice the thirdty.easth, 

And blefs the flow'ry buds fueceeding birta? Prior, 
Torse. u. / [In heraldry.).. A wreath. 
Tocrser. n. f. [torfe Fr.] Anything 

in a twiited form. 


a 


Dryd. i 


T-O*R 


When. yow-lay any timber-on brickwork, as. 
corjelsyfor mantie: trecssto lie; ony ortintols over 

- windows, lay them in-loame . 
Moxtn's Mechanical Exercifes. 


To rstow. w. f.\ftorfo, Dat] The act of 
turning or twitting. | 
Tort. m/f [tort, Fr: tortum, low Lat.] 
Milchief ; injury ; calamity... Obfolete. 
‘Phen gan-triumphant trumpets, found oh high, 
That fent.to heaven the echoed report 
Qf their new joy,.and happy victory 
Agaiott him. thar had been long opprett with sore, 
And fat imprifoned in fieged fort. Spenfar. 
He dicadlefs bad them come to court, 
For no wild’ beafts thould do them any torte Spc rh 
Your difobediencelanailt managing 
Of actionswloft tor wantof due supports 
Refer } juftly to a further fpring, 
Spring of tedition, itrife, Oppreffion, tort. Fairfax. 
To’R Tire. adjs [tortilis Lat.} . Twitted 3 
wreathed. 
Torrion. »./ [ftom rors; Lat.] Tor- 
ment ; pain. Not in ufe. 
All purgers have a raw. pirit or wind, which 
is the principal cause of tortion in. the ftomach and 
elly. Bacon. 
To’rr10vs.adj.-{ from torts} Injurious ; 
doing wrong. Spenfer. 
To’rrive. adj. [ from tortus, Lat.] Twif- 
edi; wreathed. _ 
Knots by the:conflux of mecting fap 
Infe& the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant, from -his courte of growth. 
: Shakc/pearts 
TORTOISE. mofo (tortue, Fr.] i 
1. An animal covered: witha hard :fhell : 
thereare tortoifes both of land. and water, 
In his needy thop'a tertci/ehungy 
An a)ligator tufts Shakefpeare. 
A living tertoife being turned upon its back, not 
being able tomake ufe ofits paws for the returning 
of itfelf, becaufe they could only bend towards the 
belly, it could help itfelf Only by its neck and 
head 3. fometimes, one fide, fometimes another, by 
pudbing againit the ground, to rock itfelf as ina 
cradle,to find out where the inequality of theground 
might, rermit.it, to roll its hell., Ray on the Creation. 
z. 4 form, into which:the,.ancient foldiers 
ufed to throw their-troops, by bending 
down, and ‘holding their:bucklers above 
their, heads fo that“no darts could hurt 
them... bie adith onan 
Their.targets in a tortcife caft, the foes 
Secure advancing ‘to the. turrets POLES sa 
- ei Dryden's Æneii, 
Tortvo'siry. a A> [from fortnens. ] 
Wreath ; flexure? SOA 
Thefe the midwife contrivethunto knot clafe 
unto the body of the infant; froin whence enfueth 
‘>that toruoStysoricomplicated nodolityy called the 
navel. Brows s Vulgar Ervcurs. 
ToRTUOUS, wai (tor tuéux, "Fr. from. tor- 
tuofis, tordus, Lat. } 
i. Twilted.;:wreathed.;s windin ii 
_ So vary‘d he, and of Nisverfacus uain 


Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milt tt. 
Aqueous vapours, ‘ikea dry wind, pafs through 
fb iong and tortuous a pipe of lead. Bry lee 


2. Milchievous. [Thus I explain it, on 
{uppofition that it is derived from torr, 
Wrong >, but at may mean crocdeds as 
we fay, crockedsways: for bad practices, 
crooked being regularly enough oppofite 
to right. This in fome copies is torsivus, 
and therefore from sort. } l 

Ne ought he card whom he endamaged 
By ¢crtucus wrong, or whom bereav'd of sight. 
Spenitr, 
Sf To'rtvee, 


TOS 


TORTURE., z. /. (torture, French, tortura, 
Latin. } 

1.: Lorments iadftan Netea ; pain by 
which guilt is puniined, or con feflion ex- 
torted. 

Hecate 
Then ledime trembling through thofe dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods- 
Dryden. 
2; Pain; anguifh; pang. 
5 1o Better'be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reftlefs extafy. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Ghattly fpaim or racking torture. Milton. 
Yo To'r TURE. v. a. {from the noun:] 
1. To punith with tortures. 
_. Hipparchus, my enfranchis’d bondman, 
He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. 
Shakefpeare, 
` The fcourge inexorable and the torturing hour 

“Callius tospenances Miiton. 

2. To vex ; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still anuft & cherith the)dear, fad reme:nbrance, 
At onte to torture afd torpleafe my foul. 
Addifon’s Cato. 

3. To keep'on the firetch. 

The bow torturerh the tring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it inarcontinual trepidation. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To rpurers af [fromtorture.| He who 

tortures “tormentor: 

I play the ferturer by {mall and, fmall, 
To. lengthen out the worft that muft be {poken. 

. Shake/peare. 

Whenking Edward the fecond was among't his 
torturerss the moreto difgrace his tace, they shaved 
him; and wafhed, him with cold water; the king 
faid, Well, yet J will have, warm water; and fo fhea 
abundance of tcars. Bacon's Apopht begns, 


To'rvity. n. fA [sorvitass Lats} oSour- 
nefs’; feverity: of countenance... Not 
ufed: 

To’rvous. adj. (irous; Lat.] Sour of 
afpect; ftern; fevere of countenance. 
Not ufed. 


That rorwows four, looke produced by angers and | 


that gay .and pleafing, countenance. accumpanying 
love. Derbam, 
Torys x fof cant term, derivedy l-fup- 
pole, from an Irifh word fignifying a 
favage.] One who adheres to the ancient 
conftitution of the. ftate, and the apofto- 
lcal hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land: Opies to a whig. 
The knight is more a fory inthe country than 
the town, becanfe it more advances his intereft. 
Addifon. 
This proteftant ecalot, this Englithidivine, 
Yo church and:in ftate was of principles found ; 
Was truer than fteel to the Hanover line, 
Awa griev'd that a tory jhould live,above ground. 
Swift. 
To confound his hated coin, 
Alb partics and religions joiny 
Whigs, tories. Swift. 
Yo Yose, t. n. [of the fame original with 
__teage.| ‘To comb wool. 
To Toss. u. a. (rafen, Dutch; rafer, Fr. 
~~ to accumulate. Minfhew. Oiacas, to 
dance; Meric Cafauton. Tofen, Germ. 
to make a noife ; Skinner: perhaps from 
fos, a word ufed by thofe who would 
have anything thrown'to:them. Pret. 
sojjed cr tos part. pall. refed or toft.) 
„Aa Lo throw with the hand, as a ball at 
play... 
Wak thie ‘fhe feem'd to play, and, asin fport, 
Tosd to bes love ipyprefence ot the court. Dryd. 


2. To throw with violence. 


TOS 


A thepherd diverted himfelf with tafing wp eggs 
and catching them again. Addifon. 


Back do | to/s thefe treafons tothy head. Shak. 
Vulcanos difcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick» and mineral matter, but huge itones, 
tofing them up to a very great height in the air. 
echt Woodward's Natural Hiftiry. 
3. To lift with a fudden and. violent mo- 
tidn. 
Behold how they rofs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Pertian abodes. ™™ “Dryden. 
1 call'd to top him, but in vain: 
He toft his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ftay. Addijcn's Cato. 
So talk too idle buzzing thingsg.-» 3 
Tc/s up their heads, and ftretch their wingss 


Prior. 


4. Toagitate; to put into. violent motion. 


The getting of treafures by a dyingytongue iis 
a vanity foffed to and fro. _ Proverbs, xxi. 6. 
Things will have their firt orfecondsagitation ; 
if they be not toffed upon the arguments of countel, 
they will be rofed upon the waves of fortune, and 
be.tull of inconftancy, doing and undoing: 
Bacon's Effays. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toft, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton. 
I haye made feveral voyages upon the fea, often 
been toffed in ftorms. Addifon's Spettator. 
5. To make reftlefs; to difquiet. 
She did love the knight of the red crofs, | 
For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did tofs. 
` Spenjer. 
Calm region once, l 

And full of peace, now and turbulent... Milton. 

6. To keep in play ; to tumble overs: 1 
That fcholar fhouldy come} to»as hetter.know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, than moft do that dpend 
four years in teffing all,the rules: of. grammaryin 
commen {fchools. Afckam. 
To, Toss. v. n. 


1. To fling ; to winch; to bewin" violent 
commotion. 


Dire was the roffing! deep the groans! defeair 
Tended the fick, butieft from couch to couch. 


Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, continually offing and 
tumbling from one fide to another, and totally de- 
prived of her reft. Harvey. 

To rofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets 
and enrages our pain. Tilletfon. 

And thou, my fize, not deftin’d by thy birth 
To turn to duft and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou ¢o/s and rave, and long to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality! — Addif, Ovid. 

‘Lhey throw their perfon with a hoyden air 
Acrofs the room, and tofs into'the chaite” ‘Young. 

2. To be tofled. 

Your mind is offing on the fea, 
There where your argofies 
Do overpeer the peity traffickers. Shakefpeare. 

3. To Toss xp. To throw a coin into the 


air, and wager on what fide it fhall fall. 

l ‘d try if any pleafure could be found 

In sofing up for twenty thoufand pound. ; Bramp/. 
Toss. x. /. [from the verb. }. | 
1. The act of toffing. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the handjof the 
celebrated Caftor at-Don Livio’s is perte€tly ronnd ; 
nor has it any thing like adfling taftened to'it, to 
add force to the tofs. Addifon. 

2. An affeéted manner of raifing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers fyllow ; 
One taught the tofs, and one the new French wallow: 
His fword-knot this, his cravat that defigned. 

) Dryden. 

There is hardly a polite fentence in the following 


of the head. 
To’sser. wf. See Tasssv. 
Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with 


Swift. 


Milten. | 


dialogues which doth not require fome: fuitable rofs’ 


T;O,U- 


a picceof packthread, to make,atofel, bywhich 
you may conveniently lift the bag when, full, =; 
| + Mortimers Hufbandry. 


Mossige n. J. ‘(from + r0/s.] «One owho- 


throws; one who flings and writhes. 
To’sspot. n. f..{tafs and por.) A toper 
anddrunkard. oou > 


Tost. preterite and part. paff: of tof. 


Ina troubled fea of paition ngt > n Miltone 


1. Whole; complete; fall.” 
-They (tand rife; 5 
Left total darknefs thould. by, night regain. i a 
„Milton. 


To'TaL. adj. (totus, Lat. total; Fr. oT 


' Her old poffeffion,.and extinguith life. 
lf all the painssthat, for thy Britain's fake, » ¢ 
My paft has took, or future life may take; m- 
Re grateful.coomy queen ; permit, my pray ify gg" 
And with this gift reward my total cares Pr re 
2. Whole; not-divided. irig .)h ioe eT 
ip pEdthex,toundergo.) drail * 
Myéelf. the tora! crime.5. or to acccufe i 
>My other felf, the partner of my life.” 
Milton’ sParad. fe Loft 
E L E 
ToTaLITY. af. [sotalité, Fr.] Complete 
{um ; whole quantity.» ia | 
To’tatty. adv. (from rotal.) Wholly ; 
fully ; completely.’ mn “i 
The found interpreters expound this image of 
God, of natural réafon ; which, if it be rorally or 
moftly defaced, the right of government doth ceafe. 
UOT, l Bacon's Holy War. 
The obdurate'finner, that hath long hardened 
his own heart againft God; thereby provokes him 
totally-to withdraw all inward grace from him. ~ 
Hammond, 
Chariry doth not ead with this world, but goes 
along with us into the next, where it will be per- 
feéted.:. but faith and hope shall then toradiy fail ; , 
the one, being changed into fight, the other into 
enjoyment. Aterbury's Sermons 
T’oTHER, contracted for the other, oy 
As bad the one as.t'orber. Farnaby. 
To To’rrer. v. n. [tateren, to ftagger, 
Dutch.] To fhake fo as to threaten a 
fall. i ” 
What news, in this our torz'ring ftate? 
—It is a reeling world indced, my lord, . 
„And 1 believe’ will never ftand upright. | Shake/p. 
As a bowing wall fhail ye be, and as ‘a'rortering 
fence. l | Pyalns.. 
The foes already have’ poffefs’d the wall, © ~ 
Troy nods from high, and sotrers to her falla | Dr. se 
To'rTreRY. } adj. {from sorter.} Shaking ; 
Torry. J vafteady ; dizzy. Neither 
of thofe words îs ufed, TE o 


7» 


Pat, 


Siker thy head very tottie is, CREN i 
So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amiffe. 
Spenfer`s Pafterals. 


To Toucu. u. a. [toucher; Fr, tater, 
Dutch. } | i 
re To perceive by the fenfe of feeling. 


Nothing but body can besouca’d or touch. “Creech. 
2..To handle flightly,, without effort or 
violence. bby 

In the middle of the bridge there is a draw- 
bridge. made with fuch artifice, that the fentinel 
difcovering any force approaching may, by only 
touching a certain iron with his foot, draw up the 
bridgc. bh Brown's Travels. 

3. Toreach with any thing, fo as that'there 
be no fpace between the thing reached 
and the thing brought to it. =- 

He brake the w.ths as a thread of tow is broken 
when it rowcbeth the fires Judges, Xvie Qe 

Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his fpear B 

Tomch'd lightiys . Milton. 
4. To come to; to attain. fi 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On sherds ‘devoted to the god of day ; 


The 


m ew | 


f 
l 


POU 


Thelgdd vindiive'doom’d them; never more, ' 
Ah men utibletstd! ito fcxeb their natal ihore. 1 
ni advert - ann, » 


g> Fo trytas gald witha ftone.: 
tarbiti Sari W vefitago - ey 
Wherein I mean, to ttut sir lave indeed, : 
ans å ` 


Total be oF poiz® ‘ ificolty, : F. 
. And tearful to be granted. SI aakelp iw s Orbrilo. 


AWords fildapas'diandthard pno ttoney | 5 | 
že Was hard enengh to joucdthem on.) Ludibras. 


6. Fo redate to... 


3 i 


E : : 5A IAT f ` | 

Us ancient timesywas pubsicly seag firft the (crip- 
Pet eee re tet TPI .} 

tre, az, nameiy, fomething out of the bosks of 


__ the prophets of God; fone things out of the apol- 
Uasywricngs 5. apd, lafti:, out or the holy evange- 
lifts, fone things which. ruched the perfon of, our 
Lord Jefus Chit. i e iya , > Hooger. 

Thé quarrel tøs: berth none but us alone ; 
Berivixe wurfelves let us decide it tlien. 
TA “o Sbukzipeare’s’ Henry VI 

7. To meddle with ; tor torally to’forbear. 

-He fo light Wis at legercemain, 
That what he rewcb'd came not to light ‘again. 


pA A Spenfer. 
8. To ae. 
orni q NOs 


t Whatof (weet 


Hath ceuch'd my fenfe, tat ferns tochis, Milton. 


9- Tormove ; to firike:mentally.; to melt: 


J was fenfibly scucbedewith, that, kind impreilion. 
Congreve. 


- h The tender. fire was, teuch'd with what he faid, 


“And flung the blaze of glories Jrom his head, 
And bid the youth advance. Addifen’s Ovid. 
to. To delineate or mark out. 

Nature affords at leaft’a glimm ring lights 
Thedines, though towch’d but faintly, are drawn 

i Wright. Pope. 
tr.) To ceniure; to animadvertupon. Not 
ufed. | 
Doétor Parker, in his fermon before them; tout b- 
ed them for their living fo near, that chey went 
néar to rouch him for his life. Hayward. 
123 To infea ; to feize-flightly.. 

*Péftilent difeafes» ares bred’ in the fummer ; 
otherwife thofe: touched ‘are. in. molt, danger in the 
winter. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

13. To bite ; to wear; to have an effcct 
on. ‘ 
dts face muft be very flat and fmocth, and fo 
hard, that a file will not souch it, as fmiths fay, 
when.a file will not eat, or race ite. , 


Mixon's Micbanica! E xercifes. 


14. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. 
They scuch'd their golden harps, and prais’d. 
l ~~ Milton. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 

15. To influence by impulfe ; to impel 

forcibly. Pee 

«No decece of rine, 
Totouzb with lightcit moment of impulfe 
His free will, a, 

16. To treat of perfunforily. 

This: thy laft reafoning words tcucb'd only. 

A Milton. 
17" To Toucn up. To repair, or im- 
~ pròve by flight ftrokes, or little emen- 

dations. 
"What he faw was only her nataral coontenance 

- toucbed'up with the ofual improvements of an aged 

"Coquette. . 1" Addifon. 

To Toucu. v. x. ‘ 

1, To be in a ftate of junction fo that no 
{pace is between them ;,,as, two {pheres 
touch only at points. P 

2.i To faten on;,to take effect on. 

j jy Strong waters pierce metalsyand will rouch, upon 
gold that will not touch upon Giver. Bacon. 

3. To Toucn at. To come to without 
ftay. pu i 

The next day we touched at Sidone 
Ay xxvile 3. 


Milton. 


Pope's Ody/fiy- 


TOU 


` 1Oh faifnot to fruth at Peru s 
| UWith gold there our veffel we'll ftore: ~ Coley. 
Civi! Jawan@ hiftory are ftudies which a gen- 
| tleman fhould:not® barely ‘cuch at, but confttantly 
dwell.upon. . > Locke. 
© cA fifhmonger lately roucked at Hammerfmith. 
pee, i Spcflatcr. 
4.0.70 Toucn ons To mention flightly. 
The thewing' by what Reps knowledge comes 


jS 
; 
: 


One heist. no, certo) Kocke. 
»ltcis an ufe-no body has: dwelt upon; if the 
| antiquaries have tcucbed upon it, they immediately 
|. quitted sit. Addifor. 
5.:To,Foucu on or upon. To go fora very 
fhort time. 
He ’cuched upon the Moluceves. Abbor. 
Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hott 
~Should bear or touch spon'th’ inchanted coat, 
Propitious Neptune fteer’d their courfé by right. 
Dryden. 
I mate a little’ voyage round the Jake, and rouco- 
edicn the feveral towns that lie on its coafts. 
Addifenon Ttaly. 
6. To Touch on or upon. To light upon 
in mental enquiries. 
Itis impofible to make obfervatians in art or 


l fcience which have not been touched ae by others. 


l Addifon's Spelar. 
Toucu. n. f [from the noun. | 


J 


1. Reach of any thing fo that there is no 
{pace, between the things reaching and 


reached. 
- No falfehood can endure 
Touch of celeftial temper, but returns 
Of force’to its own likenefs. 
2. The fenfe of feeling. 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
Id fay, I had eyes again. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The fpirit of wins, or chemical oils, which are 
fo hotimoperation; are to the firft rouch cold. 
Bacon's Natural. Hiftory. 
By touch the firft pure qualitics we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moift, and 


Mitton. 


day ; 
By tcuch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do dif- 
- cern; 
By touch, fweet pleafure and fharp pain we try. 
Davies. 

The foider’s touch how exquifitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
Pope. 

The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole 

body. i Lacke. 
3. The aé of touching. 

The souch of the.coldi water made a-pretty kind 
of fhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 
ling of the fuireft ariong the fixed tarde) Sidneys 

With one virtuous fouch 
Th’ arch-chemick fun produces precious things. 
w f + Milton. 
4.i:State of being touched. 
The time was once, when thou unurg’d wouldft 
vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
Uniefs I touch’d. Shekefpeare. 
ç.: Examination, as by a ‘tone. 

To-morrow, good Sir'Michell, is aday 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Mutt bide the fowcb. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeeds: Sbake/peare. 

Albeit fome of thefe.articles were»merely de- 
vifed, yet the duke being of bafe gold, and fearing 
the zouch, fubfcribed that he did acknowledge his 
offences. Hayward. 


6. Teft; that by which any thing is exa- 


mined. 
The law-makers rather ‘refpe€ted their own be- 
nefit than equity, the true touch of all laws. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


7. Proof; tried qualities. 


into our minds, it may fuffice to have only touched 


T O U 


Come, my (weet wife, my dearett mother, and. 
My friends of noble ruch! when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and fimile. Shakefpeare. 
§. | Touche, Fr.] Single a& of'a pencil’ 
upon the picture. 
Artificial ftrife : 
Lives in thofe tcucbces) livelier than life. Sbakefp. 
ft will be the more disicult "for ‘him to con- 
ceive wotm he-has only a relation given him, 
Without the nice touches which make the graces 
of the picture. Dryden. 
Never give the leaft rouch with your pencil, till 
you have well examined your defign. Dryden. 
g: Feature; lineament. 
Thus Rofasind of many parts 
By hawniy fynodiwas devis'd 5 
Of many faces, cyes,and hearts, 
To have the touches deare® priz'd. 
Shake[peare’s As you like ite 
A fon was copy'd from his vaice fu much, 
The very fame in ev'ry little touche Dryden. 


10. AG of the hand upon a mufical inftra- 


ment. 
Here let the founds of muficl 

Creep in our ears; oft ftilnefs and the night 
Become the touches of {weet harmony. Shake/peare. 

Nor wanted power, to mitigate and fwage, 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. Miltca. 

11. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent towcbes, 
Do ftrongly fpeak t' use)) Shake Antony and Cleop, 


12. Something of paffion or affection. 

He which without our nature Cov!d not on earth 
fuffer for the world, doth now alfo, by means 
thereof, both make interceffinn to God for finners, 
and exercife dominion over all men, with a true, 


natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 
He loves us not? 
He wants the natural touch. Shake/peare. 


13. Particular relation. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparing- 

ly ufed ; for difcourfe ought to be as a field, with- 

out coming home to any man. Bacon's Efjayse 
14. (Touche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints 
make war upon one another; one meets fometimes 
with very nice touches ofraillery. | Addson Medals. 

Another {mart toch of the author we meet with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparations 
helbreaksout-all onta Sudden into.a vein of poetry: 

i Ad ifene 
Though its error may be fuch, 
As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit, 
‘It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wicherley’s or Congreve'siwits 
He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houfe for fools.and mad $ 

To. thew by one, fatirick touchy 

No nation wanted it fo much. 


15. Animadverfion ; cenfure, 
I never bare any toucb’of confcience with greater 
regret. King Gbarles. 
Soon mov’d with fouch of blame, thus Eve, 
What words have pafs*d thy lips, Adam fevere | 
l Miltog. 
16. Exa& performance of agreement: 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is.pay and difpatch him; yereverye ficcpe. Tufere 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ much, 
But art not able-to keep touch. ‘Hudibras. 
I keep ‘touch both with my promijfe to Philopolis, 
and with my own ‘ofual frugality in thefe kind cf 
collations. Li More. 
He was not to.expect that fo perfidious a.crea- 
‘ture fhould keep touch with him. _L'Eftrangee ` 
17. A {mall quantity intermingled. | 
Madams Ishaverva touch of your. Conditiony =t. i ' 
Thatcannot brook theaccentof reproaf. - Shake/ps 
This‘coming ftilf nearer to an‘afpiration, a toyed” 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the: topgh 
guttural pronunciation of the Welth and Sth. 
LÓ- à sir Sever Holder p Elemenis of Spee: E- 
Sí 2 18. A 


Prior. 


Swift. 


TOU 


18. A hint; flight notice given. 

The King your mafter knows their difpofition 
very well; admall couch will put him ip mind of 
them. Bacon. 

t9. A cant word for 3 fight effay. 
. Prjot my preface in fuch a form. as, in the 
bookfelless phrafe, will make a Gxpenny teuth. 
Swifs. 
To’'ucHABLE adj. [from touch.]. Tangi- 
ble; that.may be touched. 
Tou’cu-Hove. Hof (touch and hole] The 
hole through which the fire'is conveyed 
to the powder in the gun, 

In a piece of ordnance, if you {peak in.the toach- 
Bele, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
pece, the found is far better heard, than, in ythe 
open air. 

To’ucuiness. n. / [from touchy.) Pee- 
vifhnefs ; irafcibdility. 

My friends refented it‘ as a motion not guided 
with fuch difcretion a as the texchine/s of thofe times 
required. King Charles. 


To’ucnine. prep. {This word is origi- 
nally a participle of rowch.] With re- 
fpect, regard.” or relation to. Jt has 
often the particle as Before it, of which 
there feems to be no ufe. Touching is 
now cbfolete, though.more,concife than 
the mode of fpeech now-adopted.: 

Touching things) which belang:tordifeipline, the 
chusch haih authority.to makeicanons.and decrees, 
cven aswe read in the apoftleseiaies itdid. Hovker. 

Touchirg our perionyfeekiwei no revenge ; 
But.we our kingdom's fafety.muftifo. tender, 
Whofe.ruin you three foug bty that tocher Jaws 
We.do deliver you. Shake/peare's Henry V. 

The» heavensiand: the :earthhremained win’ the 
fame ftate.in which: they wece created wasitouching 
theirfubftance, though there was afterwards added 
multiplicity of perfection\in:refpe@ of healty. 

Raliigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

Tcucbing the debt, he took himfelf to bs acqu't- 
ted thereof. aoHayward. 

Socrates, chofe rather to die, than. renounce or 
con-cal his Judgment touching the unity. of ethe 

chead. Scutb. 

TOUCHING. adj. [from touch.) Pathe- 
ticks affecting’s* moving. 


TovcHixgty: adv, [from touch.] -With 
feeling, emotion; in :a -patheticki: man- 
ner. 


This la fuble {hows -how fole biisi the poet 
. argues in love. aitsiss. . Garth. 


Toucwmenora m. A [eucuanis agreftis, 
Lat: An herb. Ainfworth. 

TOUCHSTONE. 2. J. [touch and; flove ; 
pierre de touche, F Sench ] 


1. Stone by which metals. are-examined. 
Chilon. would fayysthat golde was! tricd? with’ the 
teuchfione andimen with gold.’ Bacen'edpophibepms. 
it be intends to deal clearly, why does he make 
_ the tcuchftene faultyy andthe ftandard uncertain ? 
Clie. 
2. Any teft or criterion: 
is not this their cule offuch fafficiency, that we 
f.ould pfeit asa touchftone to tey the orders of the 
cRurch? Hocker. 
sti The work the teuchflone of the:nature is: 
Ard by their cprrations things are knawn. Dijes: 
' Moncey feres for the Loucdsflene of common ho- 
melty.. . LE fangs. 
_ | Time is the furett: judge of truth.: J am not 
Vain enowsh to think I have left no faults in this, 
which that inchfime will net difcover. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
ò T CH YODID.: 
Rotten vood'ufed to catch the fire flruck 
from the Aint. 


A cack of refolute Rout trees they are, fa abota- 


Bacen's Natural Hiflery~ 


nS... [touch and “aowa. J 


TOU 


ing with metal and heat, that they ee ly take 
fire, ard become teucbrveed.. Hoevel’s Vocal Forf. 

To make white powder, the powder of rorten 
willows is bef; {punks or. tcuchwood prepared, 
might make it safle l Browne. 


To'ucny. adj. [from touch. ] Peevifh ; 
irritable ; -irafciblé; apt ‘to’ take fit. 
A low word. 
You are upon a foucky point, and therefore treat 
fə nice a fubject with proportionable® caution. * 
Cllice or Pride. 
You are fo Buchy; and take things fo hotly; 3 l am 
fuse there muit be fome miftake in-this. 7 
Arbuthrsts Hiftery of Jobr Bull. 


TOUGH. adj..[oh; Saxon.) 
1. Yielding to flexure or\.extenfion, with- 


out tracture: not brittle: > | 
Of bodies fome ‘are fragile, and fome are LE, 
and not fragiles Baccn’s Natura! Hijtory. 
2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. 
The bow he drew, 
Andialmott join'd the hors of the touzb eugh.” 
Dryden. 
Fate with nature's law would firive, yn f 
To fhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive; 
And when fo tough a frame fhe could not bend, 
Exceeded her commiffion to befriend. 
3-. Not eafily injured or broken. 
O fides, you are too tough | ! 
Will you yet hold? Shake/peare. 
' “A body made of brafs the crone demands 
For her lov’d nurfling, rung with nerves of wire, 
Tough to the lait, and with no toil totire. Dryden. 
4. Vifcous’ clammy ; ; ropy ; tenacious. 


To Tovcuen. v. n, [from tough.] To 
grow touph. 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to iaaii give 
and feugbeny ellie they will break to powder. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To To°uGHEN. vw. a. To make tough. 
To'ucuness.x. f. [from toxgh.] . 
1.. Not brittlenefs ;, flexibility. al 
To make an induration with tougénef, and Jefs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for three days; 
but they muft be fuch into which the water will 
not enter. Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 
A well-temper'd fword:isybene at will, 
But keeps the native roupbnefs of the fteel. Dryden. 
2. Vifcofity ; tenacity; clamminefs; glu- 
tinoufnels. 
In the firft Rage the vifcofity or toughnef}' of the 
fluids fhoutd be taken offby diluents. 
Arbuthnot cn Diet. 
3+ Pirmnefs againit injury. 
L-¢dnfefs’ me knit “to thy deferving with cables 
of perdurable roughnefs. Shakefpeare’ s Otbello. 


TOUPET. n. / [Fr.] A curl; an artifi-} 
cial lock of hair, 
Remember fecond- hånd teupees, and, repaired 
ruffles. Sewift. 
TOUR. z. / [towr, French. ] 


1. Ramble; rovin journey... l 
1 made the tour of all the king's palaces.» Aiddif. 
Wereit permitted, he’d make a four or the 

whole fyftem-of the fun. 
Arbuthnct and Pope's Martinus Soib nus, 

2. Turn; revolution. . In both, thefe lepies 

it is rather French than Englih. . 

Firft Ptolemy his fcheme celeftial a da 
And of machines a wild provifion brought ; R 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles:and epicycles, folid fphercs 
In order placid, and withbright globes inlaid, 
To folve the teurs by heavenly bodies made 

Blackmore, 


tion; ħigh Aight. 
The bird of Jove ftoup'd From his ai ry tery 
Two birds of gaye plume before him drove- 
Milton. 


Duyden. 


3. In Milton it is probably, tower ; glesa- | 


Tow 


TOU RNAME NT. 

Q OURNEY, 

1. ‘Tilt; jot; military {port's mock en- 

i “Counter. | os! wy yf 

They might, under the-pretence. d> ton otis 
Of tilts and tournaments, 

Provide them horfe, and amous for defense , 

arid, 


AA E 
$ duarin. 7 went dala 


Tor jufts,. tourney by. and barriers, the pA 
them ae the chariots. wherein challengers. fi a 
“their entry. 

Whence came’ al! thole juts) tileings, ‘and, im 
numents, fo much in ufe in thefe parts? ~*~ 

Temple's feel lapisi 

| He liv’d with all the pomp hè could devife, © 
At tilts and eurmaments:obtain'd the poizes wer 
But found no fayour in his lady|sseyes., | +Dryden, 

2. Milton ufes it, imply for, SAGO 5 P| = 
fhock ofbattles) ` AW 

With cruel rurnarmens the ignadonli q 
Where cattle paftur'd late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcaffts, and arms, th’ infanguia’ d field.o T 

voy) Muton. 
To Tourneys w. n [fromi thai noun. f 
‘To tilt in the lilts: to 7 rai 


so 


Ax elfin born of noble ftate, i 3 nv shy 
Well could hers curncys and in lifts debates 
Spenjar. 


TO'URNIQUET. ».fo[French.] A band- 
age ufed in amputations, ftraitened or 
relaxed by the turn of a handle. o5 o 


If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the 
tourniquet, and the cffufion of blood will dire& you 


to it. 3 vo iu Sharp. 

To Touse. ve a. [ probably of the fame 
original. with tazw, teafe, tofe.) To pull 5 
to tear; to haul; to drag: whenéelfou~ 
ft Or tower, the name-of'a iar 

+ Asia bear whom angry cuts have fenz'd, 

: Havin}; off fhak'd them’ and efcap'd their sate, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withttands”” i 
Treads down and,overthrows.: Sperfers 

She tofles, tumbles, ftrikes, turns, toufess {purns, 
* “and fprauls, 
Catting with furious mbs her holders to the wails. 
Drayton 
Take him hencé;'to th" rack with him : we Il 
towze you joint by joint, but we will know his j 
purpofe. Skakelpccres 
To rowze fuch things as flutter, h 
To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. Bais 

Tow. 2. f[top, Saxon.] Flax or henip 
beaten and. combed into a Mameng 
‘fubftance. l l 

Tew twilted, round the handle bya an in@trument 
hak): “sit cafier to be held. Sharp. 

‘To Tow va. [tton zeohan, Saxon, to 
lead; doghen, old Dutch.) To draw.by 
a rope; particularly through the water. 

Thou knew tt too well 8 miia 
My heart was to thy rudver'ty'd by th’ ped 
And thou fhouldft rew me after. ` i 
Shakdfecre’sAatory ard Oleipathss a 
“The feamen towed, and hoved; tillwe me 
} i À i I1 Susijia 


A 
Towa’ re bed [zapanb, Saxoni) 


‘Towa’ RDS. 
fs jH $ 


— 


Al j 


ji. ‘Th’ a direttion: Os ewe 
He fet, his face soqward the \ wi et. TS 
Nun:ders, lxiv, Ye 

42. With local tendency to. au: Me 

, The currentes drive ™ any 
Tr<u'rde the retreating fea their furious tide. ALi/r. 
3. Near to: as, the danga now comes 

“Yoruurds him, RIE ea nD 

+ With refpect tos tadina et eeri 
1 We sbrought hen iQ is great’ poscebelween 
themlelves, as love rewards us tor naving maje the 
peace. f Sidney. 
Repent 


NC 


a v 


TOW. 


Repent you not, 


vob that therfis hath brought youvtoithls\fame, 
fotu`rds ovurfelves;; not 


Which hon | > BA 


» Meajure for, J Menfure. f 


‘nə Hi apt aie Pred pad f her. Milton. 


By our law, no good is to be left undone ee: 
all, not the good öf nay thelhand, the heart. 
merge South. 
5+ Withideal eeatteney to.” 

‘This was the firft alarm England areceived.to- 
; © gourds any trouble, afer itthad enjoyed for fo | many 
“years the moft uninterrupted profperity.. “Clarendon. 
6. Nearly ; little lefs than, 7 
am “wxwards nine “years € older Gacel. left you. 
vifte | 
Towar 2 Di Q advs [It is doubtful. whe- 
To warps. § ‘therin this-ufe the word be | 
‘adverb or'adjećtive.] © “Near; at hand ; 
‘ina’ Nate of preparation. So 
What might be toward, thatchis Ban hafte 


i 


i L 


1) 


| 


i) 
; 


Doth, apia Wh night joiaeabouret wich the day ? |] 
b to Ace 2: Sbakefpeare. |. 


To ores pi ide 
i not froward. 
Towa RDLINESS., wf) [frome foward!;.) 

Docility ; compliance’; ‘readinefs to do 

or to learn.’ © A PHA ae 

The'beauty and “foqwardline/s of thefe children 

"moved her brethren to envy. 

rath ion? ‘Raleigh’ s WS of the Worlds 
Towarovy. adj. [from rivard.] Ready |) 

to do or learn’; docile’; s>compliant With 

duty. 


Some young rowardly noblemen or gent'emen 
were WPA fent as ailiitants or attendanis: 


Bacon's- Advice tò Villiers. 


To'waKDNEsSS: zf [from ES Do. 
cility.. . 


Parente willcnotrthrow, away tos renowned gots of 


a child, and thcexpence of education, upon a pro- 
feffion, the labour of which is»increafed, and the 
‘rewards are vanifhed. South. 
Tower. z./. [touaille, French’; toxagiio, 
. Italzan.} A cloth on which the hands 
are wiped. 
Thev with their Rnd foft graffy towels fand, 
To wip: away the drops, andemoitture fram her 
hanis Draytsn. 


His arm muft be kepti up with a rapkin'orsogue!. l 


W ijeman. 
Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply, 
And, having waith’d, with iken sewels diyas y 
Dogen 3 Ened. 
To'wER. z. / [ron, Sax! tour, Fr. torre, 
Ital. turris, Latin. 


1. A high building; a building raifed | 


above the main edifice. 


Let us builé us’ a city and a teor, whofe top 


may reach anto heaven. Genefis; Xie 4 
Fow'rs and baitiements ittees a 
Bofom'd high in tufted trecs. 
He them»behoiding, fvon 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the v.cv'r 
Obditruét heav’n tow rs. 
2. A-fortrefs 3 .accitadel. - 
A ftrong oe from the enemys 
3. A high head-drefs. 
Lay trains of amorous intrignes 
. In tce-wers, and curls, and Perriwigs. » Hudibras. 
4. High flight ; elevation. 
Jo TOWER. v. n. To foar; to Ay or rife 
high. 


or th’ other Gide an high, aa taver'd Rill. 


Milton. 


ilten. 


Spenfir. 


p: «No marvel 
ONY bord poteto s hawk: do rower fo welle Sbak. 
* Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tcozver'd 
Vol! above fold, a furging ahve. Milter, 
skew ring his heights and'ample was his breat. 
PRR ; a. : piu te We Dryden. 


Pfalms. 


4. i 


' the mind. 


ting) A plant- 


—— © E R — 


TOW 


The crooked plough, the thare, the tctu'ring 
height ~ 
‘OF | waggons,” and the'cart’s unwieldy weight; 
Thefe all mün be prepar'd. Drydens Gaorkicks 

VAN thofe fublime ‘thoughts: which rower above 

“the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take 
their rifeinvt/one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenfe 
orrefection have: offered for the contemplation of 
Locke. 

TOWERED, adj. (from. cozver. J Adorned 
or defended by towers. 

a Might tbe the wile Latona be, 

Or the tcsuer'd Cybele.) yd Milton's Arcades. 
‘To'WER-MUSTARD: m J [turritis, $a- 
Miller. 
To'wery. adja" [from tower. F Adorned 

‘oreguarded with towers. ` 2° 

Here naked rocks and empty waftes were feen, 

There sow ry cities, and theforeits green. “Pope. 

Rife, crown'd with lights, imperial siema riie ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry bead, aud Liftthy cyes ! 1i 
Pope's Meffiah. 


Ready to do'-or learn ; ‘Town, a fa (can, Saxon 5 tuynz, Dutch ; 


pe, zman, Saxon, hút. J 
1. Any Walledicoltection of houfes. 
‘She let them dawa by <a cord ; for her houfe 
_was upon the rwn wall. Jofbuas iis iE. 
"When Alexandria was brfieg’d and won, 
He pafs'd the'trefiches firtty and ftorm'd the teton. 
Betterton. 
awAny: collection of houfes larger'than a 
_villages 
Speak the {peech trippingly on the tongue, but 
if you mouth if, as many of our players do, J had, 
as s liée the rcabn criex had {poke the iinese 
Shakefpeare’s Hamla. 
Into whatfoever city or fown ve enter, ‘enquire 
who in it is worthy,.amd there abide. Nate tiir. 
Befi re him Weep andiz ural, works, between. 
` Milton. 
A My rf this'infuit fees, 
And flies from towns to woods, from men to trees. 
Broome, 
3. In England, any number of houfes, to 
which belongs a regular «market, and 
which is nota city, or thefee of a bi- 
fhop. 
4. The inhabitants of a town. 
To the clear fpring cold Artzawent ; 
To which the whole tune sor their water tent. 


T The court end of London. 
A virgin whom her mother’s care 
Drags fromthe towa to wholefome country air. 
vos Pope. 

6. The people who live in the capitals 

a fie alijat.once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy laruni-half the towne Popes 
7. Ie-is‘ufed’ by ‘the inhabitants of every 
town or city : as we, fay » a new family is 
come to town. 


come to itur. 


8. Irit ufed emphatically, for the capital : 


the country. 


An officer who ‘manages the public bu- 
finefs of a place. 


‘The toadnclerk appeafed the people. AGs, xix. 35. | 6s, Odd ftory 3 filly tale. 


Town ho’use. n.f. [torn and: houes] The 
hall where public bafinets is tranfadted. 


A towrhouje built at one end will” front the 


church that ttands atthe other. “Addison on Italy. 

TOwnsnip. n. f [town and hipa] The. 
corporation of a town ; the diftri& be- 
longing to a town. 


Lam but a poor petitioner of. our whele tovun/bip. 
Shake/peare. 


2. A plaything a bauble. 


Chapman. 


There is fomemew drefs. oz new, diverfion, juft |) 
Law., i 
is. Play»; {port ; 
as, he lives fix mouths in town, and» fi fix in || 


TO'WNCLERK. 2./. (rown and clerk.) |] 


| Withow more morty Mo Aey bran, 


TOY 


They had built houfes, planted gardensy exected, 
towr/bips, and made provifion for their pofterity. 
l Raleigh 


TO'WNSMAN. 2. /. [town and man.) 
1. An inhabitant of a place... 


- 


Here come the torun/men-on proceffion,, 
Before your highnefs to prefent the man. ‘Shakejp. 
In the time:of king Henry the fixth, ina fight 


between the carls of Ormond.and Daina almoft 


all the rownfmen of Kilkenny were flain, 
Davies on Jrelarde: 
They marched «to, Newcaftle, ;which being de- 
tended ‘only. by. the fewn/men, was. given upto them. 
Clarendon. 
I Jefe him at the gute’ firm to your intereft, 
T admit ihe'retunjmen at their firft appearance. 
Dryden. 


2. One of the fame town. 
TownTa LK. 


te So [town and. ralk, y 
Common prattle ofa place: 

If you tell the fecret in paystve hours it fhall be 
toantalk, L Eftrangs. 


TOXICA. adj. [toxicum, Lat. ] oifon- 


ous; containing poifon. 


Toy. Hey. [toyen, tooghen, to drefsiwith: 


many ornaments, Dutch. ] 


I. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a.thing: 
of no ‘value. ` 


Might Y make acceptable unto ‘hee that. toy 
which Thal found, following. an acquaintance of 
mine at the plough.’ Sidney.- 

l They exchange:for knives, glaffes, and fuch roys» 
great abundanoe of “gold and"pearl. Aboot. 

í 13 1 RBecaufe of old 
Thou thyfelfdoatdHonwomankind, ‘admiring 
Theirfhapeztheirrcolour, and! attradtive grate, 
None are, thouthink tty but taken withfuch toys, 
Milton» 

O' virtue towirtae! what art thou become, 

That men, fhould leave thee tor that ‘toy’ a-woman l 


Dryden $- 


To dally tus with death is no fit, toy : 
Gu find fome other play-fellows, mine own fweet 
Doy. Sperlere- 
What a profufron of wealth laid out in coaches 
trappings, tables, cabinets, and) the like precioys 
toys ! i Addifors- 
in Delia’sshand this toy is. fatal found, 
Nor cauld that fabled. dat more furely wound, 
` Popes 
E We iritlevat Adrifts; we defpife thcir joy, 
Andithink thelrhearss' enina Pofa ray. Young,- 


3. Matter of no importance. 


Vig a cockivy ora walnut fhet!,-' 
A knack, a soy, a trick, a baby’s caps Sbakelpectese 
High Gad Dobie things Lf giwly may nur tell, 
Nor lightyand idle toys My lings mayavainly (well. 
Drayton 


4. Folly s'trifling practice ; filly opinion. - 


The things which f‘long experience of all ages: 
hath confirmed) and made profitable; Jer’ us nor 
profume:to,condemnat follies: and seys;-bhecaufe w3 
fometimes:know not the rw andreatonvof them. 

Hookera- 
atiorout «dallianice uy 

Ye tons of Venus, play your ports at wilk; 

For greedy pleafure, carelefs ‘of your toys, © ss 
A hinks, more ini her pasagals of joys.’ 
\ Spenjer's Epitbalamium r 

So ile he, aa foid nut giance or 20 
Of amorous dntent.jo oretoveet ot & 


Milton, A 


ra 


io bnever'may believe 


| Thete Kanaki fables, nor thete fairy ¢ A Shutlfp. 
72 Slight reprefentation. | 


SHail’that which hath always received’ this cag 
Rtrugtion,. be now difguifed with a roy of novelty? — 
, Hookera 


18. Wild Fiheyy irregular. imagery ; Pee 


Ea ‘conceit: 


The very place puts toys of defperation,. 
That 


TRA 


© That looles fo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Sbakefpesre’s Hamlet. 
To’ Toy. w. n. [from the noun.] ‘To tri- 
fle ; to dally anyoroufly ; to play. 
To’y isn. adje [from soy.] Trifling ; wan- 
ton. 
To’yisuness.onef. {from tey?/.}) Nuga- 
city; wantonnefs. 

Your fociety will diferedit that toyi/bre/s of wan- 
ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and fio- 
licks with the caprices of frothy imagination. 

Glanviile’s Scepfis. 
To’rman. n. f- [from toy.] *A feller of 
toys. 

But what in oddnefs can be more fublime, 


Than S——, the toremoft royman of his time? 
Young. 
To'rsnopr. n, y. [toy and /bop,] yA hop 
where playthings and little nice manu- 
fatures are fold. 
F @ . filks, ribbands, laces, and cewgaws, lay fo 
thick fowebher: that rhe hearr was nothing elfe but y 
a tay Pops _Addijen: 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They shift the moving soy/bop of their heart. Pope. 


To Toze. v.a. [See Towse and Tease. ] 


To pull by violence or importunity. 
Think'it chou, fur that I infinuate, or (cze from 
tliez chy ga I am therefore no courtier? 
Sbhak-eare. 
i ACE. 7. 7 (trace, Fr. traccia, Italian. ] 
. Mark left by any» thing paffing ; foot. 
> miD 
‘ihele as ainc thelr long dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 
The bédpte of thele countries are reported to 
have lived" like the beans among them, without any 
traces of orders, laws, or religion. Temple. 
There are not the leaft rraces of It to be met, the 
greatett: part'of the ornaments being taken from 
g) seh *s arch, andifet up to the ab lea 
ddifon on Italy. 
“The fhady empire mhall retain no trace 
Of war,'or blood, but in the fylvan chace, Pope. 
3... From tiraffer, French; tiraffs, traces. } 
Sentral for beafts:of draught. | 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinners® legs ; 
' The covers, of the wings ofegrafshoppers ; 


The traces, of the {mallet fpider's webs Shakep. 
The labour'd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came... Milton: 


While lab'ring oxen, {pent with toil.and hear, 
In their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope. 
‘Twelve young mules, 

New to the plough, unpra¢tis'd.in the trace. 


Pope's Odyffey. 
To TRACE... a... [tracers,.Fr. ere: 
Italian. J 


1. To follow by the footiteps, < or remain- 
ing marks. 
I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents. Bilton. 
You may trace the deluge quite round the globe 
in profane hiftory; and every one of thefe, people 
have a tale to tell concerning the reftauration. 
Burnet’s Theo 
They do but trae over the paths beaten by t 
ancients, or comment, critick, or flourith upon 
them. Temple. 
To this hafte of the mind, a not due tracing of 
the arguments to their true foundation i is owing. 
Locke. 
2. To follow with exactnefs. 
Thar fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denb. 
3-. To marx out. 
, He allows the foul power \to trace images.on the 
brain, and perceive them. Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation, Swift. 


3 


TRA 
4. To walk over. | 


Men, as they trace, a 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 8 pen/. 
We do tracethis‘sliey up-and down." Sbake/p. 
TRA CER! #.f. [from trace.} One that 
traces. . 


Ambaffadars fhould not be Bee the tracersof a |; 


plot of fuch malice. lowe: 
Track. 2. f (trac, old Fiench 4 traccia; 
Italian.] _, 
t. Mark left upon the way by the foot or 


otherwile: 


Following the track of Safin? Milton. 


+ Hung,by the neck and hair, and draggid around, f 


The hofile {pear yet Rickingin hiswound, 
With tracks of blood infert d the dufty ground. 
D; yden. 
‘Confider thë'extcrior frame of the ghbe, 1 if we 
may find any tracks or footfteps of wifdom inits 
_conftitution. wines 


2 A road ; a beaten path. 
With track oblique fidelong he works his ON 
Milton, 
Behold Torguatus the fame prick pulffue, " 
And next, the two devoted Deceit view. Dryd. En. 
Jo TRACK. wv. a. {fromthe noun, Jes To 
follow by the foorkeps or marks ieftin 


the way. 
As thepherd’s cur thatun dark evening*s Made 
Hath rracked forth fome favage beaftisitreade.. 
Spenfer. 
He was not only a profefled imitator of Horace, 
but a learned plagiary in all the others 5 you truck 
hin every wherein their fhow. Dryder. 


Tra CKLess. adj. [from track.] Untrod- 


den ; marked with no footiteps. 
Lot in trackie/s fields of thining days 
Unable to difcern the way, 
Which Naffau's virtue only could explore. Prior. 


TRACT. n.f. [tra@us; Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended fubitance. 


Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep traé? of hell. Milton. 
2. A region; a quantity of land. l 

‘Only there are fome traés which, by high moun- 
tains, are barred from air'and freth wind. “Raleigh: 

Monte Circeio, by Homer called Infila Eea, 
is.a very high mountain joined:to the»mainand by 
a narrow tract of earth. Addifon. 

3. Contiguity any thing protracted, or 
drawn out to length. 

The myrtle flonrifheth Rill; and wonderful it is, 
fhar for fo long a tra of time fhe fhould {till con- 
tinue fresh. Howwel. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirity - 
Improv'd by tract of time, and wing'd afcend 
Ethereal as we. Miton. 

As in trać? of {peech a dubious wordsis eafily; 
known by the coherence with the ref, and a du- 
bious letter by the whole word; fo may a: deaf 
,perfony haying competent Riiowledge of language, 
by an acute fagacity, by fome more évident, word 
difcerned by his eye, know the fenfe. Helder. 

4. Courfe ; > manner of procefs : : unlefs it 
means, in this place, father, difcourte ; 
explanation. 

Thestraé of every thingy yet! > 
Wou!d, by a:good difcourfers lofe fomenlifer nð 
Which action's felf was tongue tos Shas. H. VII. 

ç. It feems to be ufed iby Shake/peare for 
track, 

The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright trae? of his fiery car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shahefp. 

6. (Tra@atus, Lat.) A treatife; a {mall 
book. 

The church clergy at that. time writ ‘the beft 
collection ef tracts againn: popery ‘that a ip- 
peared: Swift. 


' 


+ ri "ES 


TRVA 


o i LO 4n6 w r A CEA 
PTa CT-ABL E isadjos Piiaiad cils Latin ; 


“traitable, French. Jy mot si tid sd sto 
i. Mauageable ; docile ; compliant ; ob- 
fequious ; practicable ; : ‘governable., 
_ For.moderation of cthofe affections. growing¢rom 
the very natural bitternefs and gall of adyerhty, the 
fcripture muchvallegeth.contrary fruit, «which at- 
fliétion likewife hath, whenfoever it falicth on them 
“that are tradable, the grace of God's olgfairit 
“concurring therewith. » Hooker. 
TraFtable obedience is a flave 
To each incenfed will. eet peare’s Henry Wil. 
If thou doft find him ¢traéfable to u3, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons; 
If he-be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, ries 
Be thow fo toos »» |.) . Shakefpeare’s Richard MM. 
As.thofe who are bent.to.do. wickedly will newer 
want, tempters to urge them on in an evil courte ; 
fo thoie who yield them {elves trafable to good-mo- 
tons, will find the fpitit of God. plore ready togn- 
courage them. Tillstjan. 
“Ifa ftridt hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be tratabk, i a 
quietly fubmic. 3 Lock: 
2. Palpable; fuch as.may be handled.» 1, 
The other meafures are of continued quantity ka 
fiole, and forthe moft part traGab/es, whereastime 
is always tranfient,,neicher to be Ea pongÉgit; = 


Io;der on 
Tra craBLeness. a./. [ from. -+s Ie} 


The ftaté, of being tractable ; compliz 
ance ;, obfequioufne(s. 

Ic will be objected, that whatfaever L “fancy of 
chiidren’s rraéiab. eres, yet. many will never apply. 
hoe 


TracTaBry. adv. Ina traGable'n man- 


ner; gently. ` 
TrRa crate. 2.f, [trafatus, Latia.]_, 


treatife; a tract; a {mall book: 

Many divines of our own nation, in fermons and 
written traGates of the fabbathy=and in their ex- 
pofitions of the fourth comimandment, maintain 
phe forefaid pofition. B’ bites 

"1 Though’ phiiofophital trafates make enumera= 
tion of authors, yetare their reafons ufually intro~ 
duced. Brown. 

We need no other evidence than Glanviile’s 
trablate. le. 

TRA'CTILE. ad. (trafus, batin.) Ca- 
pable to be drawn out or extended in 
length ; dudtiJe. 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers; ; fra- 
gile, tough; fl-xible, inflexible; sraé?ile, or to be 
drawn forth in length, intractile. Bac. Nat. Hifl. 

Tractriiry. n. /. [from tractile.| The 
quality of being tractile. 

Silver, whofe duttility and traéility ate much 
infer:our to thofe .of gold, was drawn out to fo 
flender ‘a wire, that a fingle grain amountéd to 
twenty- -feven feet, Derban:. 

Traction f [from trafus, Batin. 
The act of drawing ; the flare’ of being 
drawn, *_ = 

The malleus PA a ieman to, an extenfible mem- 
brane, follows the, traélion of the, mufcle, and is 

| drawn inwards co “bring the terins of that line 

nearer in proportion a$ it is curved, and. fo “Bives 

| -a tenfion to the tympanum. “Halder, 
PRADE: n. J [rratta,. Italian. T 

“Traflick ; commerce ; “exchange. of 


“goods . for other “goods, . or for. money. 

hofoever commands the fea, comma ds the 
trade; whofoever commands the trade of $ the. world, 
commands the riches of the world, and confequently 
the world itfelf. 
| Trade increafes 1 in one place, and decays i in an- 
other +9 i, DSIN NS 
2. Occupation ; particular employment, 
| whether manual ‘or _mercantile, diftin- 
guithed from the liberal arts or learned 
profeffions. 


Arpoint 


A 


Raleigh. f 
Tempie. . 


2 ——— 


TRA 


Appoint to evcry one that is not able to live of 
his ‘freehold, a certain rrade of life; the which 
trade he fhall be bound to foliow. Spenfer om Irel: 
la ; jag How dizzy | jbalf way down 
Hangs;one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade ! 

Os l Shab-f 
T: es be opplare. 
Pll mountebank their lees, and come home 
_ belov'd f 
_ Of all the zradzs in Rome. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
, Fear and piety, 
Initruétion, manners, myiteries, and trades, 
‘Decline to your confounding contraries." Sbake/p. 
' The rude Equicclez, 
Hunting their fport, and plund’ ring was their trade. 
` l Dryden. 

Fight onder him; there "s plunder to be had ; 
A captain is a very gainful trades Dryd. Juveral. 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

SAW trades of death, tha: deal in ftcel for gains. 
PTE AE in : Dr den. 
“The emperor Pertinax applied himfelf in his 

youth to a gainful trade; his father, judging him 


“fit for a detter 5 a had a mind to turn f 


Vhis’education another way ; the fon was obftinate 
in puriuing fo profitable a trade, a fort of merchan- 
‘dife of woud. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
% Inftrushents of any occupation. 
“| “The thepherd bears 
His houfe and houfhold goods, ti:s trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and nis trufty cur. Dr. Virg. 
4. Any employment not manual; habi- 
tual exercile. ` 

‘Call fome of young years to train them up in 
that rrade ; and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bac. 

5. Cuitom ; habit; ftanding praétice. 

Thy fins not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 

6. Formerly trade was uled of domeftick, 
and traffick of foreign commerce. 

Yo TRADE. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To trafick; to deal; to hold. com- 
merce. / 

He commandedsthefe fervants: to be. called, to 
know how much every man had gained by trading. 
wry Luke, xix. Se 
Delos, a facred place, grew a free port,’ where 
nations warring with, one another reforted with 
their goods, and traded. Arbuthnot on Coirs. 

Maximinus traded, with the Goths: in the pro- 
dud of his eftate in Thracia. Arbutbnos. 

2. To a& merely for money. 
Saucy and overbold! bow did you dare 
' To trade and traffick with Macbeth Y 
» In riddtes and affairs of death ?” Shakefp. Macbeth. 
3- To have a trade wind. l 
They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. 
Milter. 
To Trave. v. a. To fell or exchange in 


commerce. P 
They were thy merchants; they traded the per- 
_ fons of men and veffels of brafs in thy market. 
‘ Ezekiel, xxvii. 13. 
Tra pep. adj, [from trade.) Verfed ; 
practifed. Oy 
“Trug notithofe cenning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not witbout fuch rheum : 
And he long traded in it makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Sheke/peare. 
É Eyes and ears, l TE 
Two traded pitots *twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of-will and judgment... Shakalp. Troil. and Cref. 
TRA DEF UL. adj. [trade and fully Com- 
mercial; uly in trafiches 3 ot oy 
a. Ye tradeful merchants, that with weary toil 
Do» feck mog precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their treafure fpoil; 
"What needeth you to feek fo far in vain? Speafer. 
Tra DER. n.f. [from trade. } 
1. One engaged in merchandife or com- 
¡merces jg) : AeL CEA 
o@ Pilgrims are.going to Canterbury with rich of- 
ferings, and traders ridipg to London with “fat 
puries. OE" Sbahe[peare’s dlwrj IV. 


oy 


TRA 


Now the viftory "s won, 
We return to our laffes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with {poils. Dryden. 

Many traders will neceffitate merchants to trade 

for leis profit, and confequently be more frugal. 
Child on Trade. 
That day traders fum up the accounts of the 
week, Swift. 
2. One long ufed in the methods of money- 
getting; a practitioner. 
Tra DESFOLK. #. f [trade and folk. } 
People employed in trades. 
By his advice vidtuatlers and tradesfclk would 
foon get all the money of the kingdom into their 
hands. . Swift. 
TR'aDESMÄN Ai fe (trade and mar.) A 
fhopkeeper. A merchant is called atra- 
der, but not a tradefman; and it feems 
diftinguished in.Shakejpeare from a man 
that labours with his hands. 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no rradefmen s 
matters. Shakefpeare. 


They rather had beheld 

Diffentious numbers peit’ring ftrects; than fee 

Our tradefmen Ginging in their hops, and going 

About their funétions. Shakef/peare’s Coriolarus. 

Order a trade thither and thence, fo as fome few 
merchants and tradefmer, under colour of furnith- 
ing the colony with neceffaries, may not grind 
them. Bacon. 

Tradefmen might conjecture what doings they 
were like to have in their refpeétive dealings. 

Graurt. 

M` Jordain would nòt be'thought a tradefman, 
hut ordered {ome filk. to be meafured out to his 
pariner’s friends: mow Iigive up my fhop.” “Prier. 

From aiplain tradefman with a fhop, he is now 
grown a very rich country gentleman. 

Arbutbnct’s Hiftory of Febn Bull. 

Domefticks in a gentleman's family have more 
opportunities of improving their minds, than the 
ordinary tradefmen. Swift. 

Boaftful and rough, your firft fon is a fquire; 
The next a trade/many meek, and much'a liar. 

Pope's Epigrams. 

Penitens was a bufy notable trade/man, very 

profperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty- 
| firth year of his age. Daw. 

TRADE-WIND. 2. f. [trade and’ qwind.] 
_ The monfoon ; the periodical wind ibe- 

tween the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go, 
| «But inow,the Capeioncei doubled, fear no mare ; 

f A conftant trade-wind will fecurcly. blow, r-t 

And gently lay us on the fpicy hore.. Dryden. 

His were the proje&ts of perpetuum mobiles, 
and of inckeafing the trade-qwind by vaft plantations 
uf reeds. Arbuthnot. 

Comfortable is the trede-evind to the equatorial 
parts, without which life would be both fhort,and 
grievous. Cheyne. 

TRADITION. n. fi (tradition, Fri tradi- 

tic, Lat. } i E. . 

- The a& or praftice’ of ‘delivering’ ac- 
counts from mouth to mouth without 
written memorials; communication from 
age to age. | 

Todearn it we have tradition; namely, that fo 
we believe, becaufe both we from our predeceffors, 
and they from:theirsy have fooreceived, Hooker. 

. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
age. 1 


N 


T maan Thep the troth” 
With fuperftitions acd ¢radifions taint, 
Left only, in thole written tecords,pures, Milton. 
It is well known to bave,been argeneral iradi- 
tion amorgh thefe nations, that the world was 
; made, aod had a beglnning. oI ilkins. 
Our old fofemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond. tradition rife ; 
But, fav'd fromodeath, our Argives yearly pay 
Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. 
Pope's Statius. 


TRA 


TRADYTIONAL, adj. [from tradition. ] 
r. Delivered by tradition ; defcending by 
oral communication ; tranfmitted. by 
the foregoing to the following age. 
Whence may we have the infallible traditional 
fenfe of {cripture, if not from the heads of their 
church? Tillotfene 
If there be any difference in natural parts, it 
fhould feem the advantage lies on the fide of chil- 
dren born from.wealthy parents, the fame traci-. 
tional floth and. luxury which render their body 
weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swifte 
2. Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. 
s Not ufed, nor proper. 
God forbid 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fandtuary ! 
———Y ou are too fenfelefs obftindte, my lord ; 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak. Rich. Is 


TRADI'TIONALLY. adv, [ from. tradi- 
tional, ] 


1. By tranfmiffion from age to age. 

There is another channel. wherein this doétrine 
is traditionally derived from Saint John, namely, 
from the clergy of Afia Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. From tradition without evidence of 
written memorials. 

It croffeth the proverb, and Rome mightwell be’ 
builtin a day, if that were true which ‘is tradi- 
tionally related by Strabo, that» the great. cities 
Anchiale and Tarfus were built by Sardanapalus 
both in one day. Brown's Vuigar Errcurs. 


TrRaDrrionary. adj.: [from tradition.) 
Delivered by tradition ; tran{mifiive ; 
handed down'from age to age. 

Suppofe the farne traditicnary train ` 
Of rigid manners in the houfe remain, - 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Drya... 
Oral tradition is moreruncertsiny,efpecially if 
we may take that ‘to be the traditionury fenfe of 
texts of feripture. Tillotfon. 

The fame of our Saviour, which in, fo few. years 
had gone through the whole earth, was confirmed 

| and perpetuated by fuch recards as would preferve 

+ the trediticnary account of him to after ages. 

Addon cn the Chriftian Religion. 

TRA DITIVE. adjocftraditive, Fro from 
trado, Lats}. Tranimitted ori tranfmif- 
fible from age’ to age. 

Suppofe ween things traditive divide, 
And both. appeal "to fcriptare'to decide. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 


Jo TRADUCE, U.a, [traduco, Lat. tras 
duire, Fr.] 

1. To cenfure sto condemn; to repre- 
fentyas’ blameáble3 to calumniate ;° to 
decry. 


The bef (ratagemi that Satan diathy who know- 
eth his kingdom to. be no one, way more thaken 


i than by the publick devout prayers of Gai's 


church, is by rraducing the form and. manner.of 
them, to bring them into contempt, and fo ‘flack- 
the force of all men’s devotion twowards-them- 
) Hooter, 
` Thofe particular ceremonies syhich they pretend - 
to be fo fcandalous, wefhall more’ thorousnly “ait, » 
when other things“alfo traduced in the publick du- 
ties'of the church are, together witly'thefe, toxbe 
touched. Hooker. 
LI Whilftcalumny has fuch potent abetters, we are 
inot to wonder at its growch’: as longsas men are 
‘malicious and defigning, they will be traducing. 
\: _ Gwoirnment of the Tongues 
From that preface he wok bis hints though be 
had the bafnefsmot to acknowledge his benefac- 
tor, but initead of ‘ir tò traduce nie in’ libel. 
Dryden's Fablise- 
2. To propagate ; “to increafe- or continues 
by deriving one from another. 
None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 
That fouls from bodies may tradwecd be; 
Between 


TRA 


Retween whofe natures no proportion i, 
When root and branch ba nature itil agree. 
Davies. 
From thefe only the race of perfett animals were 
propagated and tradwecd over thé earth. Hare. 
Same believe che foul is made by God, fome by 
angels,and forme by the genciant whether it be 
immediately created or trauuccd, hada, deca the 
gisar ball of contention tw the latter ages. 
Gianwile's Scepfi.- 
Travu‘cament..«../.. [from sraduce. } 
. Cenfure ; obloquy. 
Rome*muilt know 
Vie value of herown: ‘twere a concealment 
Worfe than a chef, no lefs than a fraducement, 
‘To hide your doings. Shake/peare’s Ccriolanus. 
a apu‘cer. 2. f. [from traduce.] 
. A falfe poa ; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 
"Frapu‘crpe.adj. [fromeradece.} Such 


as may be derived. 

Vhough oralitraditiun might be a competent dif- 
coverer of the original/of a kingdom, yet fuch a 
tradition were incompetent without written mond 
ments to derive th us the original laws, becaufe they 
are of a complex nature, and therefore not orally 
traducible te fo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 

bs. Apu’crion. 2. J. [from traduce.] 


. Derivation from. one of the fame kind ; 
propagation. 


The patrons: ot tradaFionaccufe their adverfa- 
ries of affrunting:the, attributes.of God; and the 
afferters of ereation impeach them of violence to 
the nature ot things. Glanville. 

If by erada came thy mind; 

Our wonder is thelefs to find 
A toul > charmingitrom,a Rock forgoed; 

"Thy father was transfus'd into thy bloud, Dryden. 
‘Vradition ; tranfmiffion from one to 
another. 

Touching traditional communication and tra- 
duction of truths conmatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many. of them have had the help of that 
derivation. Hale. 

3. Conveyance; aa of transferring. 

Since tape Re is divided on every fide by con- 
fiderable feas, and no paflage known by land, the 
tradyfiew of brotes could’ only be by thipping : 

~though this:was.a method uled for the traduction 
of uleful cattie from hence thither, yet it is not 
ceedible that bears.andJlions fhould have fo much 
care ufed for their tranfportation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Tranfition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in oe of repetition and tradution. 

Bacon. 

Tra’rricn. s. f. [trafique, Fr. trafico, 
Italijan.) 

1. Commerce’ merchandifing ; large 
trade; exchange of commodities. 77 raf- 
fick was formerly ufed of foreign com- 
merce in diftintion from trade. 


Drafich'sthy gods Shakefp. Timon of Arbens. 
fy father 
A merchant of great traffick through the world. 
Shakefpeare. 


Tyree town indeed of great wealth and trappck, 
and thesmoft famous enspory of the elder times. 
Heylyn. 


As he was, for his great wifdom, filed the 
Englith Solomon, he followed the example of that 
wife king in nothing more than by advancing the 
Addifon. 


traffich of hie people. 
2. Commodities ; fubject of trafick. 
You ‘liifee a draggled damfel 
From Billingfgate her fifhy troffick berr. 
TOTRAwRICK. v. x: [trafiguer, Fr. traf- 
ficare, Ital.) 


3. To prattife commerce; to merchandife ; 


to-exchange commodities, 


TRA GACANTH. ». f. [tragacantha, 
tin] A gum which proceeds from the | ?: Mournfully ; forrowfully 5 


TRAGE DIAN; 


Tra GICAL. 
Tra GIck. 


Gay. 


TRA 
Theysfirt plant for corn. and cattle, and after 


enlarge themfelves for things to traffick withal, 
Bacon's Advice to Villurs. 


2. To trade meanly or for genany. 
are 


Saucy and overbold! how did you 
To trade and traie with Macbcth 
In riddles and affairs of dvath ? Shak. Macbeth. 
How haft thoudar'd to chink fovvilely of me, 
That Ywould condefcend to thy mean arts, 
And trafick with thee for a prince's roin? Rewe. 


Tra‘ericKrr, n. f [trafiqueur, Fe. from 


trafick.| Trader ; merchant. 
Your argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers-on'the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty tre of hers 
‘That eurtly to them, bshep. Merch. of Venice. 

In it-are fo many Jewswery richyand (o.grest 
traffickers, that they have: mo of the, Engiifh trade 
in their hands. Addifon. 
La- 


f 


TRA 
The gaudy, btabbing, and semoifeful $ i 
I. creps into the bolom of the fea: ai À ” 
And now loud howting, wolves arot rin ae 4 
‘That drag the tragick melancholy, nig 
Sbakeipe Pua 
why look you ttill fo ttern and ican, Sfat, 
So tragieal ind mericed'a fate 
Shall aalay chofe who God and jel. 
= San fe 
I now muf change thofe notes to tragick, Ali; in 
The sgle of this fong is a pretty tragztal ft 
and pleafes, becaufevir ia a copy of nature. Addi 
Bid them drets their Bloody altars 
With every ‘Cireumfance PIA ph pomp. RAe. 


TRAGICALLY. adv. [trom tragical] 


1, In a tragical mauner; in 


a manner 
befitting tragedy. mf bev 

Juvenal's genius was harp and cager zand at his 
provocations wese great he has rekctper eed ta- 
gic atly 4 _ Dryden. 
ealamitoufly. 


a ~ 


incifion of the root or trunk of a plant TRA‘GICALNESS. n. f. [from rragical. 


Trevoux. 


n. f. [from tragedy ; tra- 


fo cal led. 


gædus, Lat.] 


1. A writer of tragedy. 


Many of the pacts S themfelves. had, much nobler 


conceptions of the Deity, than to. imagine him to} TRAGI co’ MEDY. ` 


as in thefe verses out of 


have any thing corporeal ; 
Stiliingsficet. 


the ancient tragedian. 


z. An actor of tragedy. 


I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 2 
Speak, and look backysandi pry cmew'ryfide, © 
Trembie and {tart at. wagging of a ftraw, 
Intending deep fulpicion.  Shete/p. Richard. ILE. 
To the well-lung'd tragediun's rage 
They recommend their labours of the stages 
Dryden 


TRA’GEDY. z. f. (tragedie, Fr. trage- 


dia, Lat.] 
A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious 


action. 
Thoufands more, that yet fufpe& no peril, 

Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Sbake/p. 

All our tragedies are of kings and princes; but 
you never fee a poor man have a partyuriefs it be 
as a chorus, or to fill-up the fcencs, m dance, or to 
be, derided. Taylor's Holy Living, 

Imitate the fitter of painting, tragedy ; which 
employs the whole forces of her ait in the:main 
action. ` Dryden. 

An anthem to thcir god Dionyfus, whiift the 


| For adting here life's RET 


TrAGico MICAL. 


Mournfulnefs ; calamitoufnets. 

Like bold Pha¢ions, we defpiie ail benefits of the 
Father of li ght, unlels we may gui hario? ; 
and'we nioralize the ‘able eat aide ti ech. 
of thevevent, as in ths inlgiog of Bee nder- 
takinga P riety, 

nh 


ragi¢ au Fr. 
from ?rugedy and comedy.] A dram com- 
pounded of merry and icrioùs ‘events. 
On the world’s itage, whea vur ari taufe grows 
higb, et E 
The lookers-on will fay we ack aot well, 
Untefe the laft the former fzcnes excel.  Dirkim, 
The ¢aules of that drama arc ja the ae of it, 
which 9s tragicomady $ but it was given to * pev=" 


BiS 

"We have often had tragi- -comedies upon the Eng 
lith theatre with tuccefs: butin, that lore Séin- 
pofition the tragedy and arde} are in? distinc 
{cencs. Guy. 
= [tragicomique, Fr. 
tragical and ecmical. | 


1. Relating to tragi- -comedy. 


The whole art of the rragi-comical farcesiites.; in 
interweaving the fevcral kinds of the + ae 
that they cannot be iioi 


Gay's Ueber d ye clit 


2. Confifting of a mixture of mir 


forrow, 


goat itood at his alrar to be facsificed, was called} TRAGICO’ MICALLY. AAV. rent’ 4 tragi- 


the goat-fong or tragedy. 
Rymir's Tragedies of the lah Age 
There to her heart fac rrugedy addreit 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's breaft. 
Pope. 


2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 


1 hall, laugh at this, 
That they, who broughs me in my mafter’s hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy.  Sbakks Ric. Hi. 
I look upon this now done in England. as another 
act of the fame tragedy which was ately begun in 


Scotland. King Charies. 
i gigue, French.} 


1. Relating to tragedy. 
The root and tragical chek, 
Vouchfafe, O'thuu the riod ital” R mufe of nine, 
That wont’ft the cregich Rage for to dic, — 
In funeral compiainots and wailful tine 
Revcal to me. r Spenfer`s Muiopormss. 
Thy Clarence'hc'isdead that ftabb'd my Edward; 
And the-beholders of this ¢tragic& play, 
Untimely fmozther'd in their duiky graves. 
Shake'peare’s Richard I. 
Mournful; calamitous ; forrowful ; 
dreadful. 


A dire indudtion I am witnefs to; 
And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and ¢ragical, Sbakeyp. 


2. 


adj. [iragicus, Latin; tra- | 


To TRAJECT. V. a 


comi¢tal.) In a tragicomical manner. 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter`d nots, 
So l was tragicomicelly Bote | Brampfioné 
at rajeétus, Latin.) ‘Vo 
caf thi es E row. 
The difsutes of thole afun ming confidents, that 
think fo high! of their attainments are like the 
controverfy of thoe in Plato's Bye? oi having 


never feen but the Madow of an | jefigd, 
eagerly contended, whether its ‘neig rocecded 
from its appearing mane or tail. Glanvil Ai 
If there are diferent kinds of xther, they 
a different degree of r rÀ + which if becomes 
fo fit a medium tor trajeting the light of all ceicf- 
tial bodies. v's Cifmelsgia. 
Ithe fan's light be trajeéted through three or 
: crofs prifms fucceffively pie which in 
rft prifm are refraQted m ners, are 
in “all the following prifune refracted more than 
others in the fame prop tion, e Newton. 
{TRA JECT. nf (traje renc 3 trajePur, 
Latin.] A ferry; a patlage f r a water- 


carriage 
What pintes and garments he doth give thee, 


‘Bring go the traje?, to the common rie 
{Which trades to Venice. Shak. of Venice. 
|Traje crios. n f. [trajeGio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of darting throug 
Later 


oe RA 


‘Later aftronomers have obferved the ‘free motion 
of fuch com ave, by a trajePion through the 
sether, ee AEA the cæleitial or interftel- 
lar part of the” ‘univerfe. - Boyle. 

“2. niffion. : - 

~ < The trajeftio: of fuch an obje more fharply 

e tbe marty red foul John, than afterwards 
Rigg nails the crucified body of Peter. 

ae Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


| ‘do Treat, WA Atrailler, French. J 
op.To hunt by the track. 


2..To draw along the ground, 
vo. Beat thou the drum, that it fpeak mournfully ; 
Trail your fleel pikes. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
\ (MPaintly he ftagger'd through the 'hiffing throng, 
ie hung his i and trail’d hisslegs aluing. 
Dryden. 
24 a draw> a; long floating or waving 


-bod 
oe “whe boots the regal circle on his heady 
at long tehind he srailsihis pompous-robe, 
“Aad, of, all. monarchs, only graips the globe? 
Pope 
ro . [Treglen, Dutch.] To draw ; to drag. 
~  Becaufe they thall not -trail me through their 
ftreets 
A ‘Like a wild bea, I am content to go. 
í Milton's Agonifies. 
` Thrice happy poet, who may frail 
~~ Thy houfe about thee like afnail; 
“Or; harnefs’d to 2 Dag, atieafe 
, Take journies in it like a chaife; 
Or in a boat, whene’er thou w: ‘lt, 
Canft make it ferve thee forsa tilt. 


To Tratt. Us. R, 


length. “ 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour reg 
For very felne(s loud he "gan to wee 
* Swift men of foot, whofe broad- 

trailing hair did hide. 
Since the flames purfu'd the trailing (moke,| 
“He knew his boon was granted. 


> 
- 


Swift. 
To be drawn out in 


pS penfer, 


? y. 
From o'er the roof:the blaze, began to inove, 
And railing vanith'din th’ Idean grove; j 
It {wept a path in heav’n, and fhone a guide, 
Then ina fteaming ftench of fulp ger dy’d. 
Dryden's | EE niid. 
Traim ey. [from the verb.] 


purlued ; track followed by theshunter. 
See but the Jue of. my jealoufy : 


ig i gg i Mi er i ted 


7 again. m Shakefpeart. 
How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 
x Oh, this is counter, yoni falfe Danith dogs. 
|. edo think, or febis brain ofi min 
Panes not the trail of; policy foure Hey 
As Ll have us’d todo, that I have found | : 
The very, caufe.of Hamlet's lunacy. 


Shak. 


à Sbakefpeare’s Hamia. | 
2. Any thing drawn to length, = | 
: From thence theduming trail began: to fpread; 
y Ho And lambent. plaries danci d abouthemheads 1 
ag MET ia or ý mio v0 Dryden 3 Æ neid. 
tsin gliteringyrails along, 
- Tnthiness? tally idsiahe gloomy night; 


peadkdgthenett rikes,’ tis fatal. AES 
Rirve's ja RiyobiConure. 


And rod But her Wo did em pale 
“With a fair bordir ‘wrought me Aon ry 
rege with anivy winding trail. ` b 
7 


siey a Spenfer “Maid otmos. 
A O adden ear it thot through Ig ad 


aita o 
oi and drs behind, iant soles rg 
To VRAINevaa trainer; Fi 
S To*draw"alon ow 
t wite.! ‘hollow us he cee yw t at 


His i pee weed My De latin: 


os Vou 


4. Tordraw-fromatt.to act by perfuafion 


6." To exercie or form to any pradice by 
et "backs. their 
Chapeas, ia 


Drydens Krizhrs Tale 
Trarni mif. (train, French.] 


4a. Scent left on the,ground,by the,animal 


if Icgysout 
thus upon no trail, never trui me when I open 


TRA i 


2. Todraw ; to entice; to invite ; to al- 


lure, 

Jf but twelve French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a calb 
To train ten thoufand Englith to their fide. 


3. To draw by artifice or ftratagem. 
For thatcauie I train’d thee to my houte. Shak. 
Oh, train me not, fweet mermaid, withthynote! 
To drown*me imthy fitier’s food of tears. 
Sing, Syren: etanthyfelt, and Lwill-doat: 
Spread o'er the fiver waves,thy golden hair, 
And as abed Ill take thee, and there lie. 


Shak. 


Shak. 


or promtie. 
We did traimhim on, 
And his,corruption being taen from us, 
We as the fpring-of all fhall oay for alt. 
Shuke/peare’s Henry IV. 


5. To educate ; to bring up: commonly 


with up. 
T can fpeak Engtith, 
For l was train d up in the Englifh courti 
y Amott rave Speaker, 
To nature nonc more bound 3 his training fuch, 
That he may furnifh and intue great teachers. 
Shakelpeare. 
A place for exercife and trainirg up of youth in 
the fathion of the heathen. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 
Call fome of young years to train thein up in 
that trade, and fo fit ae for weighty affairs. 
Baton. 
Spirits train’d up in feaftvand fong: Bilton. 
The firtt*Chrittians. were by great «hardbhips 
trained up for glory» Tillotfone 
ew The youngtoldier isto be trained on to the war- 
fare of life; wherein care is to be raken that more 
things be not reprefented as dangerqus than really 
are fo. Locke. 


Shak. 


exercife. 

)sAbram armed hisrained fervants born in his 

houle, and purfued, Gene xiv. 4. 
The warrior shorfe here bred. he ‘s taught to train. 

Dryden. 


1. Artifice; ftratagem of enticement. 
He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to ‘perfuade. 
Their genera) did with due care provide, 
To fave his men from ambuth and from rrain. | 
Farfa | 
This'mov’d the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. 


Daniel's Cwi? ait 


Swol’n with pride, into the fnare 1 fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trainsy. 
p^ ' Now to. my charms 
And tomy wily traim ! 1 thal) ere fong” 
Be well ftock"d with as fair a herd as graz‘d 
~a About my mother Circe, "Milten. 
"The practice begins: of crafty men upon the 
fimple and good ; thefe eafily follow and ard caught, 
while the‘others lay trains and purfue a game. 
vat ge 4 Temple. 
2? Phe tail of a bird. 
Coftly followers are, not to be liked, left while a 
man makes his frain longer he makes bis wings 
fhorteres 3h Bacon. 
»Contra@iing their body, „and: being forced to 
draw i in their foresparts to eftablith, the hinder in 
the elevation of the.train, if the. fore parts do part 
= 4nd» incling. to the ground, the hinder grow too 
weak, and fuffer the train to fall. Brown. 
The bird, guideth her body with her frain, and 
the fhip is Reered with the rudders Hakcwill. 
i Th’ other, whofe gay train 
_ Adorns him colaur'd, with the florid hue 
f rainbows and ftarry eyes. Mitton. 
The train fteers their flights, and turns their 
bodies like the*rudder of a hip; as the kite, by a 
light turning of ‘his rrain, moves his body which 
way he pleafes, Ray. 


+ 


i 
= tf 


Softer d with pleafure and voluptuous life. Milton, 


TRA 


3. The part of a gown that falls behind 
upon the ground. 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpect ! 
-That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore fkirts. . Shak. Hen. VIM. 


4. A’ feries; a -confecution ; either local 
or mental. 
Rivers now ftream, and Yraw theic humid train, 
Miltone 
Diting gradual growth i in Knowledge carries its 
own light with it, in cveryiftepiof itsiprogreffion, 
in an eafy and orderly rrain: Locke. 
If wevefle&t on what. is obfervable in ourfeives, 
we fhall. find our ideas always paffing in train, one 
» going and another coming, without intermiffion. 
Locke. 
They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apof- 
tle’s meaning, all along. in the train of what he 
faid. Loche. 
Some truthswrefuit ~ anylideas, asfoon as 
the mind puts them intopropohtions;,other truths 
require a trvin vf idcas placed.in order, adue com- 
paring of them, and deduCtions made with atten - 
tion. Locke. 
What wouldt thou have me dos confider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Addifon. 
The author of your beings can „by a glance of 
the eye, or a word fpeaking, enlighten your-mind, 
and ‘condu& you to'a train of happy fenciments. 
Watts. 
5. Procefs; method; ftate of procedure. 
If thiig? were once in this train, if virtue were 
eftablifhed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
ruin of all men's pretenfidns, our duty would take 
root in our natůrer °*) Swift. 
6. A retinue’; a` number of followers or 
attendants. 
My train arè men of choice ‘and rareft parts, 
That in the moft exa& regard fupport 
The werthipsof their names. Shak:fpeares 
‘dOur frre walks forth, without more train 
Accompany'd than with his own complete 
PerteCtions. Milton*s Paradife Left. 
1 tioDhou fhouldft be feen? 
A goddcfa: among gods;\ador'd, and ferv'd 
By, angela numberlefssthy: daily trainee Milton. 
iaHe comes notiwi:h'a neia to move dur'fear. 
| " ly Dryden. 
The king’ Si sdatahter, with a lovely train 
OFfellow nymphey was»fporting on the plain. 
Add:fon. 
-eHewould Putsa. Check to the fury of war, that 
a ftop might be put to thofe finsewhichvate of \its 
hol T dite... i Sallridge. 
7+ Aa orderly. company.;..a proceffion. 
l Faireft of ttars, latt in the train of night, 
adi beter thousbélong not\to,ghe dawn.) € dfilton. 
Who the Rnights in green, and what the craiz 
Of ladies wel’ d with daifies on the’ ing 2 Dryd. 


ling:“to the 


Since RR ats fail’d in their defigns, 
To take in Heav'n'by-fpringing mines re 
And.with vaanfwerable-barrels® tos)" ; 
Of gunpowder) difpute their abana: F 
Now take:aicourfeemorepraQicableye A 
S»By laying trainstofirethe rabble.  Hudibras. 
Shall hesthategives fireto thewraisy pretend to 
wath hisshandsof theshustithat ’s'donerby the play- 
ing of the mine? L'Effrange’s Fables. 
go. TRrAIN of artillery. Catinons accom- 
panying an army. s 
With an army abundantly. Supplied with a train 
of artillery, and ali:other ptovifions.neceffary, the 
ing advanced towards Scotland. Clarendon. 
TR AINBA NDS. a. f.[train-and band: 1 
fuppole.forstrained band Fhe militia ; 
the part of a congerntey trained to’ mar- 
tial exercife. 
He direéted the aiba which confifted of 


the mof fubftantial houfholders, to attend. ‘Clar. 
Tt Give 


TRA 
Give conymiftion 
To fome bold man, whofe loyalty you truft, 
And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryd. 
A.council of wae was called, wherein we agrced 
to retreat: but before we could give the ward, the 
trainbands, taking advantage of our dclay, Aled firlt. 
Addifon. 
TRAINBEARER. 4. fo (train and bearer.) 
One that holds up a train. 
Traixoir. n: f. [train and'oil.] Oil 
drawn by co&tion from the fat of the 


whale. i 
Tra'iNY. adj. [from train.] Belonging 

to train oil. A bad word. 

Here teams afcend, 

Where the huge hogheads fweat with trainy oil. 
' . Gay. 
Jo Traipse. v.a. [A low word. Sec 

Terare.], To walk in a carelefs or flut- 

tih manner. 

Two flip-fhod mufes traipfe along, 

In lofty madnefs, meditating fong. Pope. 
"Trait. a. f. [trait, Fr.]) A ftroke; a 

touch. Scarce Englifh. 

By this fingle trait Homer marks an effential 
difference betwen the Iliad and Odyffey , that in 


the former the people perithed by the folly of their | 


kings ; in this, by their own folly. 
i i Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
TRA‘ITOR. n. f. [traitre, Fr. traditor, 
Latin. } One who being trufted betrays. 
The law laid that grievous punifhment upon 
traitors, to. forfeit al] their lands to the prince, 
that men might be terrified from committing trea- 
fons. Spenfer on Trelard. 
If you flatter him, you are a great rraiter to`him. 
Baccn. 
I°}l put him thus far into the plot, that he 
fhould be fecured as a traitor; but when I am out 
ofreach, he thalibereleafed. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
There is no diffzrence, in point of morality, 
whether a man calls me Traitor in‘one word, or 
fays Lam one hired to betray my religion, and fell 
my Country. Swift. 
TRA'LTORLY. adj. [from traitor.) Trea- 


cherous ; perfidious. 
Thefe traitor’y rafcals’ miferies are to be fmil'd 
at, their offences being fo capital. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Trai rorovs. adj. [from fraitcr.] ‘Trea- 
cherous; perfidious ; faithlefs. 
s What news with him, that srait’rous wight? 
Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 
While you-ftand out upon, thefe sraitorcus terms. 
Ben Fenfon. 
The traitorsuvs or treacherous, who have mifled 
uthers, he would have feverely punished, and the 
neutrals noted. Bacon. 
Meresof his majefty's friends have loft their 
lives in this rebellion than of his trairerous fubjetts. 
Wddifen’s Frecholder. 
Tra’ 1rrorousty. adv. [from tratrorous. | 
In_a manner fuiting traitors; perfidi- 
oufly ; treacherozfly. | 
Good duke Humphry traitcrenfly is murther’d 
By Suffuik. Shaseipeare’s Henry VI. 
Pho: bitter {weet | whom I had luid 
Next me, me truvitercfly hat betray'd; @ 
Ard urfufpected halt invitibly 
A? otce fed iiito hin, and ftay'd with me. Donne. 
They had rraitereufly endeavoured to fubvert the 
fundamental Jawe, deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to place oa his fubjedts a tyrannical 
power. Clarendon. 
TRAATRESS. a. /. (from traivr.} A wo- 
_ man who betrays. 
1, wiit lani by what] was, o’ercomes 
Trotrcis, veftore my beany and my charms, 
Nor Real my,conqueft wich my proper acma Dry. 
By the dive fury of a.frasrrafs wile, 


Ends the tad evening of a ftormy lile. Pipes Od. 


TRA 


Tratatitious. adj. [from tranflatus, 
Lat.] Metaphorical ; not literal. 
TraLaTiTiousLy. adv. [from tralati- 
tious.) Metaphorically ; not literally ; 
not according to the firit intention of 
the word. 
Language properly is that-of the tongue‘directed 
to the ear by fpeaking; written language istra- 
latitioufly fo called, becaufe it is-made to reprefent 


to the eye the fame words which are pronounced. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To TRALUNEATE. Vv. n. [trans and dine.) 
To deviate from any direction. 
If you tralineate from your father’s mind, 
What aré you elfe but of a baftard kind ? 
Do then as your progenitors have done, 
And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fon. 
. l Dryden. 
TRA'MMEL. n. f. [tramail, Fr. trama, tra- 
gula, lat.] 
1. A net in which birds or fith are.caught. 

The trammel differeth not much from he shape 
of the bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear 
and haking. Cario. 

2. Any.kind of net. 

Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided tramme!s, that no loofer hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Spenf. 

3. A kind of thackles in which horfes are 
taught to pace. 

I may go fhuffingly at firft, for I was never be- 
fore walked in tramme/s; yt L fhall drudge at cwn- 
fancy, till 1 have worn off the hitching in my 
pace. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 


To Tra’mameL. v. a. [from the nonn.] 
To catch ; to intercept. 
If th’ affaffination 
Cou'd trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its furceafe fuccefs. Sbake/peure’s Macbeth. 


To Tramp Le. v. a. [trampe, Danifh.] 
To tread under foot with pride, con- 
tempt, or elevation. | 

Catt not your pearls before fwine, left they tram- 
pie them under their feet. Matt. vii. 6. 
My ftrength fhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 


To TRAMPLE. % 7. 
1. Fo tread in contempt. 
Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater 
of his own. 
Your country’s gods 1 feorn, 
And trample on their ignominious altars. 
2. To tread quick and loudly. 
I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground. 
Dryden. 
TRA'MPLER. n. f. [from trample.] One 
that tramples. 
Trana‘rion. n.f. [trano, Latin.) The 
act of fwimming over. , 


TRANCE. n. J [tranfe, Fr. tranfitus, 
Lat. It might therefore: be written 
tranfe.} An ecttafy; a ftate in which 
the foul is wrapt into vifions of future or 
diftant things; a temporary abfence of 
the foul from the body. 

Gynecia bad beea, in fuch a trance of muting, 
that Zelmanc was fighting with the lion before the 
knew of any lion’s coming. Sidney. 

Rapt with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, 
My foul was ravifht quite a; in atrance. 

Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
made the rivers 


Rowe. 


That Talieflen, once which 
dance, 

And in his rapture’rais'’d the mountaias from their 

frunece Draytor. 

Abftraét, as inda trance, metboughol faw. ) Milt. 

Sudden he itasts, 


Shook from his tcader trance. Tbcm/on's Spring. 


Government of the Tongue. 


TRA 


Tra’ xcep. aaj. [from trance.) ‘Lying 
~ in a trance or ecftafy. rhen en 
His grief grew puiffant, and the ftrings of life 
Began tocrack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 
And there d left him tranc'd.  Sbak. King Lear. 

2 ? i 
Tra'naram. x. f.i [A cant word.) An 

odd intricately contrived thing. _ 
What's the meaning of all thefe rrangams and 
gimcracks? what are you going about, jumping 
over my matter's hedges, sand running your lines 
crois his grounds ? Woet Arbuthnot. 
Tra’nner. n.f. Afharp pin. Perhaps 

from rrennel. | bi 
Wich a tmall trannel of iron, or a large'nail 


grounded to a tharp point, they mark the brick. 
Mexon's Mecbanical Exercifess 


TRANQUIL. adj. (tranquille, Fr. tran- 
guillus, Latin.] Quiet; peaceful; 'un- 
; r 


difturbed. 

I had been happy, 
So T had ncthing known.) Oh now, forever % 
Fazewel the trangu:/mind ! farewel contenut tS Lak, 


TRANQUILLITY. n. f- (tranquillitas, 
Lat, tranguill:té, Fr.) Quiet 5. peace of 
mind; peace of condition; freedom 


from perturbation. 
Lave off, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reft, __ 
And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Spenfere 
How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile, ~ 
Whofe aged pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made ftedtait and immcveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! Conprevee 
You can fcarce imagine any hero pafting from. 
one Rage of life to another with fo much rras- 


quits fo eafy a tranfition, and fo laudable a be- 


aviour. Pope. 
To Fransa’ cT. v. a. [tranfaGus, Lat.) 
1. To manage ; to negotiate ; to conduct 
a treaty or affairs. 
2. To perform; to do; to Carry on. 

It cannot be expected they thould mention par- 
ticulars which were tranfafied amongft foine few 
of the difciples only, as the transfiguration and 
the agony. ! Addijon. 

TRANSACTION. n. f. [ tranfaGion, Fr. 
froin tranjadé.| Negotiation ; dealing 
between man and man; management ; 
affairs; things managed. ~ 

It is not the purpofe of this difcourfe to fet down 
the particular tranfaétions of this treaty. _ Clarendon. 


TRANSANIMA TION. æ. f [ trans and 
anima.) Conveyance of the foul from 


one body to another. 

If the tranfanimation of Pythagoras were true, 
that the foule of men t:anfmigrate into ipecies 
anfwering their former natures, fome men cannot 
efcape that very brood whofe fire Satan entered. 

- Brotons Vulgar Errourse 


To TRANSCEND. v. a. [lranfcendo, Lat.) 


1. To pafs; to overpafs. 
It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes as fhall 
tranfcend their limits and become tyrannical. Baron. 
Yo judge herfelf, the muf herlelf tranjcend, 
As greater circles comprehend thelefs. ~ Dawiess 
2. To furpafs; to outgo; to exceed; to 
excel. / t 
This gloricus piece trarfcends what he could 
think; | 
So,much his blood is nobler than his ink. JF¥all/er. 
i Thefeare they 
Delerve. their greataefs and Gnenvy'd ftand, 
Since. what they, act tranjcends what they com- 
» mand. ` Deabum. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mindy 
As if the could not, or fhe would not find ie 
How much her worth tranfcenifed all her kind. 
a Dryd:n. 
3. To 


—_ 


all ail 


@. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 


TRA 


3-0 To formourt ;.to rife aboves - 
Make! difquifition. whether thefe unufual lights 
yyrbe:metcocolagical impreffions not tranf:ending the 
Í er mgion, or whether to be ranked among ce- 
Lanse eran igh iobecshtst afing | 
To TRANSCEND. vie 
1. Toclimb. , Not in ufe. 
To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, 
“they do not down ar all, the failacy is a fre- 
quent addition in human expreffions, which often 
give diftinet accounts of proximity, and’ rranfcend 
ee one unto another. i . Brown. | 
£i To furpafs thought. 
‚The coffiftence of grace and'free wills: int this 
) feote, iana fuch tranfceading myttery, and I think 
p there, is) notexc in fcripture that.founds any thing 
towards making iztis - Hammond. 
TRANSCENDENCE, } a. f. [from traaf- 
TRANSCE NDENCY. cend.) 
1. Excellence; unufual excellence ; fuper- 
_ eminence. 


eí 
a 


Itis crue greatacss ro have inopi the.frailty of 
@man,,and the f=curity ofa God: this would 
have done better in poety, where rranfcendencics are 

~ more allowed, B® Bacons Effays. 

TRANSCE’N DENT. adj. [ tranfcendens, Lat. 
tranfcendaxt, French.) Excelient; fu- 
premely excellent ; pafling others. 

The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 
Lord’s-day, not by way of derogation or diminu- 
tion, but to fignity the eminent and trunfcendent 
onauriof theiaay. bite. 

Thou, whofe ftrong hand, with’ fo tranfecaden: 

worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope, Crafhaw.° 

There ia, in alaw-giver,.a habitual and ultimate 
Tntention of a more excclient and tran(cendent na- 
ture. Bijbop Sarderjen. 

If thou beet he—Put O! how fall’n, how 
changed a 
Fem him who in the happy realms of iigbt, 
Cloath'd with tranfcendert brightne(s, did out fhine 
Myriads, tbough brigbe! „= Milen. 

Oh charming princels! O rranfcendent maid! 

| A. Philips. 

The right our Creator has to our obedience is 
et fo high and tranjcendent a nature, that itcan 
fuffer no competition; his commands mu® have 
the frtt'and governing influence on all our a@ions. 
; Regers’s Sermons. 
TRANSCENDENTAL» adj. {tranfcenden- 
talis, low Lati] | 
1. General ; pervading many particulars. 
2. Supereminent ; paffing others. 

_ Though the Deity perceiveth not plesfure nor 
pain, as we do; yet he muft have a perfe@ and 
tranfcendental perception of thetc, and of all other 
things. Grea" Cofmologia. 

TRANSCENDENTLY. adv. [from tranf- 
cendent.| excellently, ;, fupereminently. 

The law of Chrittianity is eminently and sran- 

werdently called the word of truth. South's Serm. 
Jo Tk aA NSCOLATE. V.a. [trans and colos 

Latin.] To ftrain through a fieve-or 
colander; to fuffer to pafs, as through 
a (trainer. 

The lungs ares unlefs pervious like.a {punge, 
unfit to imbibe and rranfeolare the alr. — Harwcy. 

To Transcrit iw, a. [tranferibo, Lat. 
wanferire, Frenech.] ‘To copy; to write 
“from an exemplar: ~ ai i 

He wag the original, of all thofe inyentions, 
from witich others did but tranferibe copies. Clr. 
„ The mof rigid exaétors of ‘mere outward pu- | 
rity 45 jh. ales the folly of him*who pumps 
very laborioafly ina fhip, yetinegle€te'to fop the 
leak. . Decay of Piety. 
“Sf we imitate’ their ‘repentance’ as we tranferibe 
their faales, ‘we ‘fhall ‘be received ‘with’ the tame 


mercy, Rgers. 


+ 


Taansora per. a. f [from tranfrise.] 


Transcript. n.f. [tranfeript, French; 


TRANSCRIPTION. 2. fe [ tranfcription, 


TRANSCRIPTIVELY. adv. [from tran- 


To TRANSCUR. ve [tranfeurro, Lat. ] 


Transcursion. me / [from tranfcurfus, 


TRANSE. wif (ifane, Fr. See'TRANCE.] 


TRA. 


A copier ; oné who writes from a copy. 
A coin is in nō danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers and tranfcrilers. Addifon. 
Writivts have been corrupted.by little and little, 
by unfkiltul. eranjcribers. Waterland. 


tranfcriptum, Lati] A copy ; any thing 
written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tranfcript of 
the Chaldean and Egyptian; and the Roman of 
the Grecian. : | Glanville. 

The, decalogue of Mofes was but a trarfcript, 
not an original. | Sosth’s Sermons. 

Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haft feen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deigr: to let thy fervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus J’ may prefume to live, 

And from the tran/cript of thy profe receive 

What my ownsihort-liv’d verfe can never give. 
Prior. 


Fr. from tranferipius, Lat.) The act of 
copying. 

The ancients were but men; the prattice of 
tranjcription in our days was no monfter in their’s: 
plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
began in times when thefts were difficult. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many 
tranfcriptions was the caufe of fo great difference. 

Brerewood. 


Jcript.| In manner of a copy. 

Not a few tranferiptively tubicribing their names 
to other men’s endeavoars, tranfcribe all they have 
written. Brocun. 


To run or rove to and fro. 
By fixing the mind. on one objeét, it dath not 
f{patiateand sranfcur. Bacon. 


Lat.) -Ramble ; paflage through ; paf- 
faze beyond certain limits ; extraordi- 
nary deviation. 

In TEreat whale, the fenfe and the affects of any 
one’part of the body inftantly make a cranfcurfon 
throoghout'the whole. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Ihave briefly runover tranfcurfions, as if my pen 
had been pofting with them: 

Hotuon's Life of EuctingLam. 

Fis philofophy giveschem tranjcurfens beyond 
the vortex we breathe in, arid leads them through 
others which are only known in an hyporhefia 

> Glawville’s Scepfis. 

I am to make often tranfewrfions into'the neigh- 

bouring fore(tsas I pafa along: Hoawel. 
* d¥uiman were out of the world, who were then | 
left to view the face ofvheaven, to wonder at the 
‘tranfeurfion of comets? Meres Ant. apainft Atbeijm. § 


A temporary abfence of the foul; an 
ecftafy. 
Atftra® asin altrazee, methought I faw, 


Though ileeping, where I lay, and daw the thape 
Still glorious before whom awake 1 ftood. Afilton. 


TRANSELEMENTA TION. 2. f. [trans and 


element.] ‘Change of one element into 
another, 

Rain we allow ; but if they- fuppofe any. other 
tran/clementation, \tneither agrecs with Mofes’s phi- 
Jofophy nor St. Peter's. Burn. Theory of the Earth. 


TRANSE XION. 2 f. [trans and fexus; Lat.] 


Change from one iex toranóther. 

Ik much impeacheth the iterated *tranfexion of 
hares, if that be true which fome phyficians af- 
firm, that tranfmuration of fexes was only fo in 
opinion, and-that thofe trans feminated perfons were 
really men at firft. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To TRANSFER. V. ae [transferer Fr. 


transfero, Latine): 


TRA 
1, To convey; tq make over from» one 


to another: with so, fometimes with 


upon. | ) 
Fle that transfers the laws of the Lacédemonians 
to the people of Athens, fhould find’a g’eat abfur- 
dity and inconvenience. Spenfr's State of Ireland. 
Was "tnot enough you took my crown away, 
Buricruel'y you'muft my love betray ? í, 
I was well pleas dito have traniferr'd my right, 
And better'chang’d your claim of lawlefs might. 
Drydem 
The king, 
Who from himfelf all cnvy would remove, 
Left. both to bedetermin'd iby the laws; 
And tothe Grecian chiefs transferr'd He'caufe. 
n Dryden. 
This. was one perverfe: effect. of their fitting at 
eale under tlieir vines and fig-tréesy that they fòr- 
got from whence that cafe came, and transferred all 
the honour of it upomthemfelves. ` Atéérd. Serme 
Your facred aid religious monarchs awn) 
When firft they merit, then afcend rhe throne: 
But tyrants dread yousleft:yourljuttidecrce! / 
Transfer the powergand fet theipcoplefréew) Prior. 
By reading we learn not .anly the, actions..and 
the (entiments of diftant nations, but transfer to 
ourfelves the knowledge and improvements of the 
moft learned men. Watts. 
z. To remove; to tranfport. i 
The king was much moved with this unexpected 
accident, becaufe. it was ftirred in fuch a place 
where he could not with fafety transfer his own 
perfon to, fupprefs it. acon. 
He thirty rolling years the crown mhall wear, 
Then from Lavinium thall the teat transfer. Dryd. 
TRANSFER. 2. / A change of property ; 
a delivery of property to another. f 
Fransre’rrern. f. He that transfers. 
TRANSFIGURA TION. 2.f. [frausfigura- 
tion, French. J™ = j 


1, Change of form. 

Ta kinds where the difcrimination of feres is 
obfcure, thefe transformations are more common, 
and in fome without commixture; as in caterpil- 
lars or filkworms, wheicin there is a vifible and 
triple transigurafion. Brown's Vulgar Evrrourés 

2. The miraculous change of our bleffed 


Saviour’s appearance on the Mount. 

It cannot be expeCted that other authors fhould 
mention particulart which were tranfacted amongtt 
fome of the difciples3, fuch as the traasfguration 
and the agony in the garden. Addifn. 

Did Raphzel’s'pengil never*chufe to fall” 

Say} are his works transfigurations alt), ‘Blackmores 
Yo 'TRANSFI’GURE. v.a. [transfigurer, 
French; rans and figura, Latin.] To 
transform; to change with refpect to 


outward..appearance. 

I am the more zealons» to trazsfigure your love 
into devotion, becanfe 1 haveloblesved your pation 
to have been extremely tarpaticotof confinement. 

' Boyle. 

The nuptial right his outrage frait attends, ». 
The dow’r defir'd is histransfgur'd friends : 

The incantation backward “fhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and‘What ihe did defeats.” ‘Garth. 
To TRansri’x. 0. a. [transfixus; Lat. ] 


To pierce: through. f 
Amongit thefe mighty men weré-women mix'd g 
The beld Semiramis, whafe fides transfix'd 
With fon’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. 
Spenjere 
. With linked thunderboles 
Transfix us tothe bottom of this gulph. 
, pa Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Diana’sdart 
In an unhappy chace ¢ransfix'd her heart. 
Dryden's Homer. 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
Though he transfix’d the pigeon in the fkies. ° 
Dryden. 
Till fate fhall with a fingle dart, 
Transfx. the. pair it cannot parte Ferton. 
Tez s To 


TRA 


Jo TRANSFORM. v.a. (transformer, Fr. 
~~ trans and forma, Latin.] To metamor- 
phofe ; to change with regard to exter- 


nal form. l 
She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of 
thafe woods had fuch a power to trassform every 
body. Sidney. 
Love is blind,and lovers cannot fee ` 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid biméelf would bluth 
To fee me thus transformed toaboy. Shake/peare. 
Asis the. fable of the lady fair, 
Which fos:ber luft was tusn'd into acow; 
When thirfty to aiftream the did repair, 
And faw herself traasforw'd the wif not how. 


Davies 


T TRANSFORM. vom. To be meta- 


mor phofed. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films, and thape his oary fect. Addifon. 


TRANSFORMATION. 2~ f.) [from trans- 
form} > ‘Change of Sapes: act of chan- 
ging the form; ftate of being changed 


with regard to form; metamorphofis. 
Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation 5 fo I call it, 
Sincenot th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 
Refembles that it was. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
What beatt couldft thou be, that were not fubject 
to a beat? 
—And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft 
not thy lofs in transformation ! 
Shakefpeare’s Timon of Arkens. 
‘The menfuration of all manner of curves, and 
their mutual transformation, are not worth the la- 
bour of thofe who defign either of the three learned 
profeflions. Watts. 
TRANSFRETA TION. ne f. [trans and 
fretum, Latin.) Paflage over the fea. 
Since the laft transfretation of king Richard the 
fecond, the crown of England never fent- over 
numbers of men fufficient to defend the {mall ter- 
ritory. Davies on Ireland. 


Jo Transru'se. V. a. [transfu/us, Lat.] 
To pour out of one into another. 
Between men and beafts there is no pofibility 
of focial communion ; becaufe the well-{pring of 
that communion is a natura] delight which, man 
hath to transfufe from himfelf into others, and to 
receive from others into himfelf, efpecially those 
things wherein the excellency of his kind doth 
moft confit. Hooker. 
Transfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. 
When did his mufe from Fletcher fcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Ethridge doft transfufe to thine? 
Bat forransfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryd. 
Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one 
could fuppofe all the unfound juices taken away 
and found juices immediately transfused, the found 
juices would grow morbid. Arbuthnot. 


Transfusion. n. f. [ transfufion, Fr. 
tran‘fufus, Latin.) ‘The att of pouring 
out of one into another. 

The crocked part of the pine was placed in a 
box, to prevent the loft of the quicxt ver that 
might fail afde in the transfufon from the veffe! 
into the pine, Boyle. 

Poely 1: of fo fubtile a fpirit, thatin the pouring 
Out of one ianguage into another it will all evapo 
gate; andif a new fpirit ba not added in the /rans- 
Sufon, there will remain nothing but a cupur mor- 
tuum. re Destam. 

Something muft be loft in all rransfufor, that 
js, in ail tranflations, but the fenfe wili semaine 


Dryden. 
What noife have we had about tranfplantation of 


. difeates, aad traa:fufcs of blocd! Baker on Learn. 
o TRANsGRaSS. v. a. [tran/yrefer, Fr. 
sran/greffis, Latin.) 

3. To pals over; to pafs beyond. 


To FRANSGRE SS. VU. A. 


Milt. 


TRA 


Leng Rood the noble youth opprefs'd with awe, | 


And ftupid at the wond'rous things he faw, : 
Surpafling common: faith, iranran nature's 
law. Dry 


2. To violate; to break. 


Let ao man doubt but that every thing is well 
done, becaufe the world is ruled by fo god's guide 
as tranfgrefeth not his own Jaw, than which no- 
thing can be more abfolute, perfect, and juft. Hook. 

This forrow we muft repeat as often as we trax/- 
prefs the divine commandments. 

Wakes Preparation for Death. 


To offend by 


violating a law. 

1 would not marry her, though fhe were en- 
dowed with all Adam had left him before he tranf- 
greed. Shakcfpeare. 

Achan tranfgrefed in the thing accurfed. 

1 Chron. il. 7. 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and objeéteth to our infamy the tranfgreffings of 
our education. Vifdom. 


Teranscre ssions n.f. [tranfgrefion, Fr. 


from tran/gre/s. | 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 


mand. 
Shall I abufe this confecrated gift, 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranfgrejfion : fo requite 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin? Milton. 
All accufation {till is founded upon fome law ? 
for where there is no law, there can be no tranf- 
grefion; and where there can be no tran/gréfficn, 
there ought to be no accufation. Sourb’s Sermons, 


2. Offence ; crime; fault. 
What's his fault ? s- 

— The flat tran/greffion of a fchool-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with finding a bird’s neft, fhews it 
his companion, and he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tran/greffion ? The 
tranfgrefion isin the ftealer. Sbakejp. Much Ado. 

Tcach us, {weet madam, for our rude tranjgreffion 
Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Love's Labcur Loft. 


TRANSGRE SSIVE. adj. [from tran/gre/s. | 


Faulty ; culpable; apt to break laws. 
Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have finned without the fug- 
geftion of Satan, and from the tranfgrefiwe infir- 
nities of himfelf might have erred alone, as well 
as the angels before him. Brown. 


TransGressor, n. f. [tran/grefeur, Fr. 
from tran/gre/s.} Lawbreaker ; violator 
of command ; offender. 

He intended the difcipline of the church fhould 
be applied to the greateft and moft fplendid tranf- 
grefforsy as well as to the punifhment of meaner 
offenders. Clarendon. 

I go to judge 
On earth thefe thy rranfgreffors; but thou know’ft 
Whoever judg'd, the worfton me muft light 
When time thall be. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

i}! worthy 1, fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreffor ! who, for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fnare. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

TRA‘’NSIENT. adj. [ tranfiens, Latin.] 
Soon paft; foon paling ; fhort; momen- 
tary ; not laiting; not durable. 

How fvon hath thy pzedi€tion, feer, bleft ! 
Meafur'd this sranjient_ world, the race of time, 
Till time ftand fixd. Milton. 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from 
the franficat view, tell how in general the parts lie. 


J Locke 
Love; hitherto aitranfient gucft, 
Ne’er held: poficffion in his breafte Swift. 
What is Joofe love? a tranfient guft 
A vapour fed from wild defire. Pope. 


TRA‘NSIENTLY. adv. [from tranfient.} 
In paflage; with a thort. paflage 5’ not 
with continuance. 

Itouch here but tranficsPly, without any frida 


TRA 
method, on fome few of thofe many rules of imis 
tating nature which Ari@otle drew from Homer. 4 
AT ' Drydens 
TRAN'SIENTNESS. æ f. [from eega 
Shortnefs of continuance; fpeedy. pate 
fage. dd i 
„lt were to be wihed that -all words of this fort,. 
as they refemble tne wind in fu-y and impetuvuf- 
nefs, fo they might do alfo in tranfientnefs and fud- 
den expiration. ve . Desay of  Pirtye- 
TRANSILIENCE. pa. /. [ from, tranfilio, 
Transit Liency. § Latin.) Leap trom 
thing to thing. AP IAK te 
By unadviled tranfiliency leaping from the efe® 
to its remotest caufe, we obferve not the conncétion 
of more immediate caufalities. Gianwille’s Scepfise 
Transit. 2. f. [tranfitus, Latin.) In 
aftronomy, the pafling of any planet 
juf by or under any -fixt {tar ; or of the 
moon covering or moving clofe by any 
other planet. wa Gl GOTT ite 
TRANSITION. a. f. [tranfiio, Latin.] 
1. Removal ; paflage from one to another. 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranftion without: 
communication of fubftance, but moifture not. © 
~~ Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
As for the mutation of fexes, and tranfition into 
one another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
obfervable in man. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
I have given fome intimations of the changes 
which happen in the interior parts of the earth, L 
mean the tranftiens and removes of metals and: 
minerals there. Wosdwarde. 


z. Change; made of change. 

The {pots are of the fame colour throughout,- 
there being an immediate tranfition from white to 
black, and not declining gradually, and mixing as. 
they approach. Woodward.. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from 
one ftage of life to another with fo eafy a sranjition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

As once inclos’d in woman's beauteous ae j 
Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair 
From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. Popes 

3. [Tranfition, French.) , Paflage in writ- 
ing or converfation from one fubje&t-to: 
another. 

He with tranfition {weet new fpeech refumes, 

Miltone. 

Covetoufnefs was noneof his faults, but defcrib- 
ed as a veil over the true meaning of the poct, 
which was to fatirize his prodigality and voluptue 
oufnefs, to which he makes afranfiticn, Dryden. 

Transitive. ad. [tranfivus, Latin. } * 
1. Having the power of paling. 

One caufe of cold is the contact of cold bodies 5; 
for cold is ative and tranfirive into bodies adja- 
cent, as well as heat Bacon's Natural Hiflorys. 

2. [In grammar. ] . | 

A veib eect that which fignifies an actions. 
conceived as having an effect upon fome abject; as 
ferio terram, I ftrike the earth. Clarke's Lat. Grama 

Tra NstToriLy. adv. [from tranjitory.]}) 
With fpeedy evanefcence; with fhort 
continuance. 

Tra NSITORINESS. a. f. [from tranfitory.] 
Speedy evanefcence. / 

TRANSITORY. adj. [tranftoire, Fre 

' : 2k Oe i A a LA 
tranfitorius, from tranjeo, Latin.) Con- 
tinuing but a fhort time;. fpeedily va- 
nithing. a be 

O Lord, comfort and fuccour all them whoin 
this rranfitory life are in trouble. Common Prayere 

If we love things have fought; age is a thing” 
Which we are fifty years in compafiing ;_ 

If tranfitory things, which loon decay, — sẹ ~ 
Age mult be loveiieft at the latet day Donne. 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from 
the prefence of God evermore, infinitely betore 
the tranfitory pleafures of this worlds Fillo. Serm. - 
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TRA 


Yo TRansua tee. ar [rranflatus, Lat.} | 


1. To tranfport; to remove. 
"Since our father is tranflated unto the gods, our 
f willl isy that chey that are in our realm live quietly. 
Dara mF E 2 Mac. xiv 23- 
By faith Enoch was maare that he thculd not 
* fee death. ed Hebrews, xi. 5. 
Thofe argent fields 
~ Tranflzted faints oz middle tpirits hold. 
Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With chat of their plantation, icit the tree 
Traxfiited thould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 
te- Tne gads their fhapes to winter birds tiain 
But both abnoxious to their former. fate. Dryden. 
' To goto heaven is to be tranflated to that king- 
* dom you have longed for; to enjoy the glories ot 
eternity. Wake. 
2. It is particularly ufed of the removal 


of a bifhop from one fee to another. 
~ Firer, bifhop of Rochefter, “when the king 
- would have tranflated him from that poor bithop- 
rick to a better, he refufed, faying, he would not 
forfake his poor little old wife, with whom he hau 
* fo log lived. Camden's Remains. 
3. To transfer from one to another; to 
convey. _ 
`I will tranflare the kingdom from the houfe of 
Saul, and fet up the throne of David. 
. 2 Sarruel, iiie 10. 
Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their 
death, to be metempfychofed, or rranflated into 
the bedies of afles, there to remain for. poor men 
to take their pennywarths out of their bones, and 
fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 
As there arc apoplexies from inveterate goù'ts, 
the regimen muft be to tranflate the morbifick 
matter upon the extremities of the body. Ardburb. 
Perverie mankind! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcali’d the crimes of tate. Pope. 


Milton. 


4. To change. 


One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her, 
Whofe preient grace to prefent flaves and fervants 
Tranflates his rivals. Sbakefpeare’s Timon. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflare the ftubbornefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo {weetia ftyle. 
Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
ç. [Tranflater, old French.) To interpret 
in another language ; to change into 


another language retaining the fenfe. 

I can conitrue the wétion of her familiar file, 
and the hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be eng- 
lithed right, is, Lam Sir John Falftaff's. 

—He hath ftndied her well, and tranflated her 
out of honefty into Englith. 

Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Nor word for word too faithfully tranjlate. 

Rojcommon. 
Read this ere you tranflate one bit 
. Of books of high renown. Swift. 
Were. it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull ciods fhould write, 
Bavius and Mzvius had been fav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranjlate. Duke. 
6. Toexplain. A low colloquial ufe. 
There's matter in thefe fighs, thefe profound 
heaves 
You muit travflate; “tis fit we-underftand them. 
Sbakefpeare. 
TRANSLA TION. 2.f. [tranflatio, Latin. ] 
tranflation, French. }, 


1. Removal; act of removing. 


Ris diieafe wat an afthma; the caufe,.a me- 
taftafis or tranflation of humours from his joints 
to his lungs. Harvey. 

Tranflations of morbifick matter arife in’ acute 
di ftempers. Arbutbnot. 

2. The removal of a bifhop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the ek Cion, 
you cannot make them nulls or cypkers in the 
privation or tranflation. Bacon's War with Spain. 


T R-A 


The king, the next time the bifhop of London 
came to him, entertained. him with the compella- 
tion, My lord’s grace of Canterbury, you are very 
welcome; and gave order for all tic neceffary 
forms for the tranflation. Clarendon. 

3. The act of turning into another lan- 
guage ; interpretation. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
tranjiation into many languages. 

Brown's Vulgar Evrours, 

Nor ought a genius lef» tixan his that writ, 
Attempt trarflation;, fur trac fplanced wit 
AH the defeéts of air and foil doth hare, 

And colder brains like colde* climates ave. Decl. 
4. Something made by tranflation; verton. 

Of tranflations, the better 1 acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very letter ot the very 
original verity. Hooker. 

TRANSLA TIVE. adj. [tranflativus, La- 
tin.) Taken from others. 

TRANSLA TOR. 2./f. [tranflateur, old Fr. 
from tranflate.| One that turns any thing 


into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 
To make tranflations and tranflators too. Denbam. 

No tranflat‘on our own country ever yet pro- 
duced, hath come up to that of the Old and New 
Teftament; and I am perfuaded, that the tran/- 
laters of the Bible were matters of an Englith file 
much fitter for that work than any we fee in our 
prefent writings, the which is owing to the frmpli- 
city that runs through the whole. Swift. 

TRANSLATORY. n. /. [from tranflate. } 

Transferring. 

The tranflatcry is.a lie that transfers the merits 


of a man’s good action to another more deferving. 
Arbuthnot. 


TRANSLOCATION. x. fi [trans and locus, 
Lat.) Removal of things reciprocally 


to each other’s places. 

There happened certain tranflocations at the de- 
luge, the matter conftituting animal and vegetable 
fubftances being diffolved, and mineral matter fub- 
ftituted in its piace, and thereby like tranflocation 
of metals:in fome {prings. Woodward, 


Transtucency. n. fe [from tranflu- 


cent.) Diaphaneity ; tranfparency. 
Lumps of rock cryltal heated red hot, then 
quenched in fair water, exchanged their tranflu- 
cency for whitenefs, the ignition and extinCtion 
having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
minute bodies. Boyle on Colours, 
TRANSLUCENT. } adj. [trans.and lu- 
TRANSLUCID. $ censor lucidus, La- 
tin.] Tranfparent ; diaphanous ; clear ; 
giving a paflage to the.light. 
In anger the ipirits afcend and wax eager; which 
is feen in the eyes, becaufe they are: tranflucid. 
Bacon. 
Wherever fountain-or frefh current flow’d 
Againtt the eafterneray, tranflucent, pure, 
With touch acherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 
I drank. Milton. 
Tie golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 
Replenith'd from the coul tranfucent {prings. 
Pope's Ody/fey. 
TRA NSMARINE, adj. [tran/marinus, La- 
tin.] Lying on the other fide of the 
fea; found beyond fea. 
She might have made herfelf miftrefs of Ti- 
maurania, her next tranj/marine neighbour. 


Hewel’s Vocal Foret. . 


To TRANSME Wou. a. [tran/muto, Latin; 
tranfmuer, Fr.) To tranfmute; to trans- 
form; to metamorphofe ; to change. 


Obfolete. 

When him lift the rafcal routs appall, 
Men into fto: es therewith he could tran/meit'y 
And ftones to duit, and duft to nought atiall. 


Spenfers 


TRA 


Tra‘°NSMIGRANT. adj. [tran/migrant, 
Lat.]  Pafling into another country or 
ftate. 

Befides an union.in fovereignty, or a conjunc- 
tion in paéts, there are other implicit confedera- 
tions, that of colonies or ¢tran/migrants towards 
theic mother nation. Bacons Holy War. 

To TRA°NSMIGRATE. V. 2. [tran/migroy 
Lat.] To »pafs from one place or coun- 
try into another. 

‘Phis co:nplexion is "Maintained by generation 5 
fo that (tranzers contra&t it not, and the- natives 
which tranjmigrate omit it not without commix- 
turc. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

If Pythagoras’s tranfanimation were truc, that 
the’ fouls of men tranfmigrate into fpecies anfwering 
their former! natures, fomes men muft live over 
many ferpents. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Their fouls may tranfmigrate into each other. 

1 - Howela. 
Regard 
The port of Luna, fays our learned bards“ 
Who, in a'drunken dréam) ‘beheld his foul 
The fifth within the traxfmigrating roll... Drydens- 


TRANSMIGRA TION. 2. f. [¢ran/migration, 
Fr. from tran/migrate.) «Paflage from 
one place or ftate into another. 


The fequel of the conjunion of natures in the 
perfon of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural pro- 
perties appertaining to either fubftance, no tranfi- 
tion or tranfmigration thereof out of one fubftance 
into another. tlooker. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants with- 
out feed, plants may well have ‘a tran{migration of 
fpecies. : Bacone 

From. tbe- opinion of the metempfychofis,” or 
tran/migration of the fouls of men into the bodies 
of beafts, moft fuitable unto their human condi- 
tion, after his death, Orpheus the*mufician be- 
came a fwans Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

Eafing their paffage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tran{migration, as their lot, fhall lead... Miltone- 

"Twas taught by. wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs : 

Seeing fuch tran/migration there, 

She thought it not a fable here. Denbam. 

When thou wert form'd, heav’n didaman begins. 
But the brute foul by chance was shuffled in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
Where valiant beatts, by force and rapiney reigns. 
In life's next (cene,if tran{migration bey, 

Some bear’or liun is referv’d-tor thee. 


Dryden's Aurengzebes: 


"TRANSMISSION. n, f [tran/miffon, Fr. 
tranfmiffus, Latin. Je The,aét of fending 
from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 


If there were any fuch notable trarfinifion of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not havé omitted fo memorable a 
thing: Spenfer on Ireland. 
Operations by tranfmiffion of {pirits is one of the 
highef fecrets in nature. Bacon's Natural Hifforye- 
In the trax/miffion of the fea-water into, the pits, 
the waier rifeth;, but in the tranfmifion of the water 
through the veffels, it falleth. Bacore 
Thefe move fwiftly ; but then they require a 
medium well difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is ea- 
fily ftopped. Bacone 
The uvea,has a nrufculous.power,.and can di- 
late. and- contract that round hole in it called the 
pupil, for. the better, moderating the tranj/miffion of 
light. More. 
Languages of countries are loft by tranfmifion of 
colonies of a different, language.. 
Hale's Origin of Munkind. 
This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difco- 
very of the ¢ran/miffion of the Englith laws into 
Scotland. Hale. 
Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the con- 
ftitution of the air dnd water behind the. glafs, 
and not the ftriking of the rays upon the, parts of 
the glaf. Neavton's Opticks. 
TRANSMIS- 


: 


TRA 


Transmi’saive. adj. {from tranfeiffus, 
Lat.) ‘Tranfmitted ;, derived from one to 
another. 

And fill the fire incaleates to his fon 


Trarjmiyfive leffons ot the king’s renown. Prior. 
Iriel; > tun; at with tran/mprve light 
Eaglivens worlds deny'd to human fight. Prir. 


Then grateful Gicece with ftreaming eyes would 
rate 
Hitosic marbles to record his praife.; 
Mis ‘praite eternal, on the faithfulvttone, 
s Had with tranfegpee hoacur grac’d his fon. Pope. 


Yo Teaxsmir. v. a. [tranfmitto, Latin ; 
traafmetire, French.} ‘Yo fend from one 


perlon, or place.to another. 

By. means of waiting, former: ages tranfmir the 

ancincrials of ancient times aud things to poftcrity. 
, " Hele. 

He (ent orders to his friend in Spain to {ell his 
efate, and srarfmit the money to him.  Addijcn. 

Thus flourith’d love, and beauty reign’d in ftate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s.date : 
Pak ia the gallantry, the tame remains, 
Tran/mitted baie in Dryden's lofty {cones Grenville. 

Shine forth, ye planets, with dittinguith'd light; 
Again trarfmit your friendly beams to earth, 

As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth. Pricr. 

TransmrtTrar. 2. f. [from tranfmit. | 
The ad of tranfmitting; tranfmiffion. 
I know not that this word has any au- 
thority. 

Befides the tran/mitral'to England of two thirds 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country 
a receptacle for their fupermumerary, pretenders to 
offices. Swift. 

TRANSMITTER. 2». f. [from tran/mit. ] 
One that tranfmits. 

TRANSMU TABLE. adj. [tran/muable, Fr. 
from tran/mute.| Capable. of change ; 
Foflible to be changed into another na- 
ture or fubftance. 

It.is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo 
much as convertible into water ; how ¢ranfmutadle 
it is unto fch may be of deeper doubt, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fluids and folids of an animal body are calily 
tranfmutaéle into oncanother. Arbuth. cn Aliments. 


TRansMu TABLY. adv. [from tranjmute.] 


With ‘eapacity of being changed into} 


. another fubftance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA TION. n. J. [tran/uutation, 
Fr. tran/mutatio, from tranjmuto. Lat. ] 

1. Change into another nature orfubttance. 
‘The great aim of alchemy is the tranf- 


mutation of bafe metals into gold. 

Am not I otd Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by 
education a card-maker, by franjmutation a bear 
herd ? AY pat degare: 

The tranfmutaticn of plants one into another, is; 
inter magnalia ‘nature; tur the tro iuratea bt fpe- 
cies is, in the vulgar plidofophy, pronounced im- 
pomible; but fecing there appear fume manife in- 
Stance: of it, the opinion of impoffibility is tu be 
rtyeCted, and the means thercof to be found out. 

i Bacon. 

The converfisn into a body merely new, and 
which was not before, as filver to gold, or iron to, 
copper, 16 better calle’, for diitiiction fake, tranf- 

"wyiglisn. Pacon 

The changing of bôdiesinto light, and light into, 
Bodies, is very conformable to the courte of nature, 
which œm: delighted Wch rranjms:etions. Water, 
which is a very fluid tafielefs failt,” the changes 
by heat into vapour, which is a fort of ais, ani’ 
by cold into ict, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, 
fufilte Rone; and this ltone returns into water by 
heat, and water rcturms into vapour by cold. 

Navvoton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flics is no 

rcal franjmutution, but molt of thofe members, 


~ 
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which at laf become vifible.to.the eve, areexiften: 
at the beginning, artificially complicated together. 
Bentley's. Sermons. 
2. Succeflive change. Not proper. 

Theitame land fufiereth fundry cranfrutations of 
owners within onc terms Bacon's Office of Alienation: 
To TRANSMU TE. wani [tranfinuto, Lavin; 
tranjmacr, Fr.) ‘Yoehange from one na- 

ture or fubitance to another. | 
Suidas. thinks, that by the golden fleece was 
meant a golden book’ of parchment, which is of 


theep's-fkin, and therefore called golden, becaufe ic f 


was taught therein how other metals might be 
tranfmated. " Raliigh. 
That metals may be tranfmated one into another, 

I am net fausted of the fact. Ray onthe Creation. 

TRANSMU TER: n. f. [from franfinute.] 
One that tranfmutes. 

Tra xsom 2. f. [tranfenaa, Lat. | 

1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 


Z. [Among mathematicians. ] The vane of 


an Joftrument called a crofs ftaff, being 
a piece of wood fixed acrots with a {quare 
focket upon which it flides. Basley. 
TRANSPARENCY. ne f. [tranfpareace, Fr. 
from tran/parent | Clearneis; diapha- 
neity ; tranflucence ; power of tran{mit- 
ting light. 
A poet of another nation would not have dwelt 
fo long upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the 
ftream ; but in Italy one feldom {ees.a river thatis 
extremely bright and limpid, moft of them being 
muddy. Addifon. 
Another caufe is the greater: tranjparency of the 
veflels, occafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy o! 
their oats. Arbutknet. 
TRANSPARENT. adj- [tranfparent, Fr. 
trans and apparco, bat.) Pervious to the 
light; clear; pellucid; diaphanous ; 
tranflucent; not opaque. 

Nor fhines the filver moon one-half fo bright, 
Through the tranjparenr bolom or the deep, 

As doth thy tace through cears of mine give light: 
Thou fhin'ft in every tear taido weep. Shake/p. 

Wait upea him with whom youspeak with you) 
eve; for there be many. wife men that have fecret 
hearts and tranfparent countenances. Bacon's Effays. 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen; 
And_heay’n did this tranjparent veil provide, 
Becaufe the had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 

Her bofom appeared all of cryftal, and fo won- 
dertully tranfparenty that Ifaw every thought in her 
hearts i Addifon. 

Trasfparent forms, too fine, forsmortal fight, 
Their Ruid bedies half-djflolv'din light. Pope. 
TRANSPL CUOUS. adj. [trans and /pecio, 

Lat.] .Tranfparent; pervious: to. the 

fight. 

I What if that light; ° 

Sent fronmher'thronuph: thewide tranfpicwows air, 

To the terretriah moon- beas antar? AM iton. 

Now thy wine's tran/picuous, purg’d. from all 
Its earthy grofs, yet Ict it feed awhiie 
On- the fat refule: Pbikps. 

To TRANSPI'ERCE. U. x. [tranfpercer, Fr. 
trans and pierce. } To penetrate; to make 
way throughs to permeate. TE: 


A mind, which throughreach#part “infus'asdoth | 


palsy z x 
Fafhions and worless:and,wholly:d oth. tran{pierce 
AQ this greatcbody of the univerfe. 

His forceful fpear, which, hifling as.it flew,.”\ 
Piece'd through the’ yielding planks of jointed 
wood : : 

The fides ¢raa/pierc'd retarn a rattling found, 
And groans of Greeks inclos’d came ifluing through 
the wound, Dryden's ZEneid. 


TRANSPIRATION. m f. [tran/piration, 
Fr.) Emiffion in vapour. 
2 


Raleigh. 
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That a bullet dipped in oily sbyspreventing thè 
tranjpiration of air, will carry, tartheryvandy pierce 
deeper, my expirience tunat difcerns: ig) * 

i Brown's Vulgar Erscurs. 
~The tranfpiration of the obRt:u@ted Huids idima- 
gineil to be one of the ways that ad inflammation 
is remowed. Sharpe | 

To TRANSPIRE. v. a. [traniro, Lae 
tranjpirer, French.) To emit in vapour. 

To TRANSPIRE. v. 2. [tranfpirer, Fre] | 

1. To be emitted by infenfible Vapour.. 

The nuts freth got are full of a fft pulpy matter 
which in time fraxfpires and paffes through the 
fhell. | oe U H Wordawards 

2. To efeape from fecrecy to, notice: a 

fenfe lately innovated from France, with- 

out neceflity. La £ 
To TRANSPLA CE. V.a. [trans and place. 
To remove ; to put into a new' place.. 

It was tran{placed from the left fide of the Viti- 

can unto a more eminent place. shee A 
Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
To TRANSPLANT. u. a. [tran and 
planto, Latin; tran/planter, F rench.J ` 
1. ‘To.remove and plant in a.new place. ` 
— The nobleit fruits trarfplurted in our ile, 
With early hope and fragrant bloffoms fmile 
Rofcommore 

Salopian acres flourifh with a growth. 
Peculiar, ftil'd the Ortley 5. be thou firft S/S 
This apple to rran{plant. Phillips. 

2. To remove and fettle. ah 

If any. ¢raa/piant themfelves. into» plantations 
abroad, who are {chifmaticks or outlaws, luch are 
not Gt to lay the foundation of a new colonys 

Bacon’s Adviceto Villiers, 
3. To remove. y frat 
Of light the greater part he took fs 
Tranfplanted from ber cloudy fhrine, and plac'd 
Io the fun’s orb. “35 Milton 

Fle profp-red at the rateof this own withes, be- 
ing tran{planted out of his cold ‘barten! diocefe of 
Saint David's into a warmer climates Clirewdon. 

PRANSPLANTA TION. n. f. [tran/planta- 
tion, Fr.) cii 

1. The a& of tranfplanting or removing to 
another foil. | 

Ic is confeiied, thatlove changed often doth nos 
thing; may, it is nothings, for love, where. it ib 
kept fixed to its firft objet, though it burn. not, 
yet it warms and cherifhes, fo ‘asitnecds no tranf- 
plantation, or change of foil, to make it fruitful. 

a SP Airt we uckling. 
2. Conveyance from one to.another. 

What noife have we:had for fome, years about 

tranfplantationvo£ difeates, and transfuGion of blood ! 

se Loge s Baker. 

3- Removal of men from one country to 
anothers mi t nm 

Mott of kingdoms “have thoroughty félt theca- 
lamities of forcible traxjulantacionsy eine either 
overwhelmed! by new colonies that fell upon thèm, 
or driven, as ne wave is étiven by another; to feck 
new featsy having loft their ova. 4 Raleg £ 

This apperrs”a" reptication ta what Mtncla 

' haädióftered' concerning the rraafplanrationot U lyfies 
to Sparta. Broome. 
TRANSPLAN TER. 2. /. [from tran/plant.] 
` Fa + 
One that tranfplantsi SET l 


E 


- 


? GA Sabir AIRANI 
| To TRANSPORT: D: a. rans and porto, 


Lat. tran/porter, French. ; ar 
i. Tosconvèy by carriage from place to 


’ 


af place. aT al : 
Tcame hither to tranfport the tidings. Shitke!p. 
T Why fhould, the write to- Edmund ? might not» 


i “you 

+ Trenfport her purpotes by. ward?) ii Shaki rare 

| -Rivers fromionc, erd >of. the world te tw other 
which, among, other ules, wege mace. to tran/tore 
MeNe. y R - 


r s, 


A fubter- 
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L A fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
i Torn from Pilorus. wes Milton. 
Cæfar found the feas betwixt France and Britain 
fo ill furpithed with veffels that he was fain to 
make fhips to trenfpert iis army. Heylyn. | 
In the difturcances of State, the wife Pompo- f 
„nius tranfported all the remaining wifdom and vir- 
_ tue of his country into the. fanGuary of peace and 
learning. sign id. nage Dryden. 
2 To carry into banifhment as a felon. 
We return after being. tranjperted, aad are ten P 
times greater rogues than betore. Swin f 
3. To fentence as a felon to banifhmenr. | 
4. To hurry by violence ot paifion. 
You are tranjportca by calamity 
‘Thither where more atrends you, and you ånder 
- The helms o’ th’ Rate. Shatelpeare. 
They laugh as if trasfporred with fome fic’ 
" Of pafiien.. Pde pi Miron. 
I thew him once tren/ported by the violerce ot a 
+ fudden paffion. Dryden. 
‘df an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
=- More than the priocipal party, he ought to have 
his fhare in what is conquered; or, if bis soman- 
tick difpofition tranfpere him Yo far as to expeét 
little ormnothing, they fhould make*ic up in dig- 


f 
2. 


T 
I. 


Pi 


nity. Swift. 
5. To put into ecitafy; to ravih with 
pleature. 
Here tran/ported 1 behold, tranfperted touch. 


Milton. 
Thofe on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures 
_» Were fo tranfported with them, that ther graticude 
fupplanted their obedience, Decay of Piety. 
Transport. n. f. [tranfport, Fr. from 
the verb. } 
I. Tranfportation ; carriage ; cenveyance. 
The Romans neglected their maritime aitairs; 
for they ftipulated wth the Carthag:nians to fur- 
nih them with fhips for tran/port and war. 
i Arbutbnot on Coins. 
2. A veffel of carriage ; particularly a vef- 
fel in which foldiers are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tranjzort veel crofs the waves, 
With fuch whofe bones are not compos'd in graves. 
: Dryden. 
Some fpoke of the men of war only, and ‘others 
added the rranfporrs. Arbutbnot on Coirs. 
3. Rapture ; ecftafy. ` 
A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleffing 
“with gratitude; a fpiritual one with ceftafy and 
tranfport. . South. 
4. A felon fentenced to exile. 
TRANSPO RTANCE. 2. fJ. [from ¢ran/port.] 
Conveyance ; carriage; removal. 
O, be thou my Chiron, 
And give me fwift tran{p-rrance to thofe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd fur the deferver ! 
Stakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
TRANSPORTATION. 2. f. [from tran/- 


_ ports] 
t; Conveyance ; carriage. 
Cottington and Porter had been fent befure to 
provide a vefici for their rran{portgtica. Wotton. 
2. Tranfmiffioa or conveyance. 
Some were sòt fo folicitous to provide again 
the plague, as to know whether we had it from 
the malignity of our own air, or by tranfportation. 


Dryden. 


T 


T 


3. Banifhment for felony. 
4. Ecftatic violence of paihon. 
Ail pieafures that offset the “body, mut néeds 
„ Weary, becautethey adfert, and Vall trakjporra- f 
tion 18 a violence; and no violence can be lafting, 
but decerminys upon tlie falling of the fpirits. 
> South. | 
[from tranport.) | 


T 


TRANSPORTER. ». f. 
_ One that: tranfports.. 

The pilchard merchant may reaps fpecdy be- 
nefit by difpatchmg, faving, and feliing to the 
tranDporters. Carev. 


To 
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TRANSPO'SAL n.. [from tran/pofe.] The] 


act of putting things in each other’s 
place. 


tranjpofitum, Latin. ] 


} 1. To put each in the place of other. 
The Jetters of Eiizabciha regina sranjpofed thus, 


Angle Heray bedfti,, fignityy O England's fove- 
reign! thou halt made.us happy. Camden's: Rem 
Tranjpzfe, the propofitions, making tise meuius 
terminus the predicate of the firit, and the fubje¢t 
of the fecund/ Losk: 
To put out of place. 
That which you are. my thoughts cannot Praf 


yes 
hisbels are bright Rill, though the brighten fell. 
Shakefpeare. 
RANSPOSI TION «n. f. [tranj/poftion, Fr. 
from franjpo/e. | 
The act of putting one thing in the 
place of another. : 
The ftate of being put out of one place 
into. another. s 
The common center of gravity in the terragueous 
globe is fteady, and not liable to any accidental 


tran/pofition, nor hath it ever thifted its Ratitn. 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 


To TRANSSH’APE. v, a. [trans and fhape. | 
To tranform;. to bring into another |. 


fhape. 

L'il tel thee bow Beatrice prais’d thy-wie: I 
faid thou hadit a fine wit; right, faid the, a fine 
little one: nay, faid I, he hath the tongues; that 
l believe, faid the; for he fwore a thing to me.on 
Menday night, which he forfwore on Tucfday 
morning; there's a double tonguc: thus did’ fhe 
tranfbape thy particular virtues. 

Shukefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATE. v., a. 
[ tranfubjpantier, Fr.} To change to 
another fubitance. 

O felf-traitor, I do bring 
The fpider tove, which tranjubfantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall. 

Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoétive heat 
To tranfubficntiate; what redounds, tranfpires 
Through ipirits with eafe. Mitton. 
RANSUBSTANTIA TION. #. f. [tran/ub- 
ftantiation, Fr.| A miraculous operation 
believed in the Romith church, in which 
the elements of the eucharift are fuppoted 
to be changed into the real body and 


blood of Chrift. 

How is a Romanift prepared eafily to fwallow, 
not only againft all probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his fenfes, the doctrine of tranfubfian- 
tiation P Locke. 
RANSUDA TION, nef. [from tranjzde.] 
The act of paffing in fweat, or perfpirable 
vapour through any integument. 

The drops picceeded not trom the tranfudation 
of the liquors within the glafs. Boyle. 


Donte. 


To TRANSO'DE. v: n. [frais and Judo, 


Latin.] To pafs through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted through: 
out the body before the maturation of an'apoithem, 
nor afters) unlefs the humour break ; beeaufe they 
cannot tran/ude through the bag of an apolthem. 

Harvey on Confursptions. 

RANSVE RAL. adj. [ tranjuerjal, Fr. 
trans and'ver/alis, Lat.] Running croff- 
wife. 

An afcending line, dire&t, 23 from fun to father 


or grandfather, is not admitted by the law of 


England; or inthe tranfverfal linesas to the uncle 
or aullty great-uncle or. great-aunt. Hale, 


TRANSVE RSALLY. adv,-[from tran/ver- 


Jal.) Ina crofs direction. 


7 , Swift. 
To TRANSPO‘’SE. v. a. (tranfpofer, Fr. 


r 
TRA 
There are divers fubtile enquiries and demon- 
ftrations concerning the feveral proportions of fwift- 


nefs and diftance in an arrow thot vertically, ho~ 
rizontally, or tranfverjaty. Wilkins. 


To TRANSVERSE. v. æ [ tranverfus, 


Latin.] To change; to overturn. 
Nothing can be believed to ibe religion by any 
‘people, but what -they think to be divine; that 
is {cnt immediately from. God: and they can 
sthink nothing to be fo, that is inthe power of rgan 
to alter or trarfverfe. Lefleye 
TRANSVERSE. adj. [tran/verfus, Lat.] 
Being in a crofs direction. - 
His vioient touch 
Fled and purfu'd tran/verfe the r4fonant fuque. 
Milter. 
Part in frait lines, part in trab!verfe are found, 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round 5 
The entrails thete embrace in fpiral (rings, 
Thofe clafp'th’ arterial tubes in tender rings: 
Blackn:cre. 
What natural agent could impel them fo ftrongly 
with a tran/verfe fide blow againt that tremendous 
ay and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall- 
ing? 
TRANSVE'RSELY. adv, [from tranfverfe. } 
In a crofs direction. 
Ac Stonehenge the ftones lie; tranfurrfely upon 
each other, Stiliing ficet. 
In all-the fibres of an animal there js a con- 
traGtile power: for if a fibre be cut tranwerfely, 
both the ends fhrink, and make the woundigape. 
Arbuthnot on Alimentse 


TRANSU MPTION. m. fo [tras and fumo, 
Lat. ] The act of taking trom one place 
to another. 


Tra’wrers. 2. / Men who carry filt 


from the feacoaits to fellin the inland 
countries. Bailey, 


TRAP. » f. [tnappe, Saxon; trape, Fr, 


trappola, ftal.] 
1. A inare fet for thieves or vermin. 
Die as thou fhouldeft, but do not die impatiently, 
and like a fox catched in a trap. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
The trap {prings, and catches the ape by the 
fingers. \  L'Effrange. 
2. An ambufh ; a ftratagem to betray or 
catch unawares, 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay, 
How he might any in his trap betray, 
God and your majefty 

Prote& mine innocence, or J. fall into j 
The srap is laid for me. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
They continually daid traps to eninare him, and 
made finifter interpretations of all the good he did. 
Calamy. 


Spenfer s 


He feems a trap for chatity to lay, 
And cons by night his leipon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which’a ball is driven with a 
ftick, á 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at 
fpan-farehinz. Locke on Education. 
He that of iecble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-pins, coits,and tromérup-ball abftainse 
King. 
To Trav. v. a. [cnappan, Saxon. J 


1. ‘To enfnare ; to catch by a fnare or am- 
buth; to take by itratagem., 
My brain, mòre bufy than the lab*ring fpider, 
Weaves tedious fares to rrap mine enemica. Shak, 
If you require my deeds, with ambuyth'y arms 


1 traf pd the foe, or tir'd with fale alarnis. Dryd., 


2. [See LRavetnc.] To adorn; to de: 
corate. 
The Reed that bore him 
Was trapp'd with polith’d feel, all fhining brighr, 
Aadicoves’d with th’ achievements of the/kaight. 
Spenfere 
To 


Bentley*s Sermons,- 


% 
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To (poil che*dead of weed"is fserileze: 
But4cave thela retiques Ot hir'living mighe 
evBedecinhistra:(c, end rrap histomb black teed. 

Ta S penjor. 

"Lord £ üclus, “preenied ¢ ta you. faur lk-white 
horfes trope in fitter.” » Sbaxip. Ti imor of or, 

Steeds sith 1c arler'trapp'd. Cateley. 

Tparpoor. a, / [trap and door. }. 4A door 
opening and, buuing unexpectedly. 

The artegies whi chycacry from the ,heart to’ the 
Scresal parts havewwalves.whicis opon.ovtward like 
trapdoor, aad, give the blood. a-trev: patlages | and 
the veins, which brings it) backta tac bearty\irave 
yalves and esapdeers, which open igwasde, (so dito 
give, way,unco.the/blood toraintosheheart. Rey. 

To TRA PE eine dificommoanly, written to 
traipfe "probably" of the ‘fame "original 
“with drab.) To run idly and Natifhly 
about... It ip fed, only of women... 
Trares. po/-[ 1 fappole from rape, JuAn 
“idle flattefnly woman... . 
~~ He Found the fullen trates 
Poffeft with th’ devil, worm®, and’ clips.. Had. 
From dose todos? J ‘di fobnet whine and bee, 


Than many fuchiwteapess Gay's Wbor diye'rall it. 


Since full.each,otbcr ftation of rengwn, +; 

Who would ki be ‘the reani tropes in town? 
‘Young. 
TRAPEZIO M. C arikio Apte, 
French. } "A Pereira iy hgure, whofe 
foar fides are not equal, and none of its 
{ides parallel. Die. 
Two of theJateralerepexia-are asbroadWicdw. 


TRAPEZOID. “n, f [riarik and 0; 


srapefeidey Fri J >An irregular: figure, | 


whole four a are not parallel » Did. 


TRA P pines. n. A [Ehi word Minfhew 
derives from drap, French clorh.} 
i Ornamentsappendant to the faddle, 
~ Capariíons and fteeds, ad i 
'Bafes "and tintel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. ALilton. 
2. Ornaments 3, drefs ; “embellithments ; ; 
external, fuperficial, and trifling deco- 
ration. 
Thee ihdeed feem, 
But I have that within which-paifeth thew g™" 
Thefe but the trappings and.thefuits ofiwoe. Shaki 
‘He has fair wosds, rich wrappings, and large pio- 
mifes; but works,only for hismatter.,. Lik ftrange. 
À The points.of, honour. poets. may produce,) 
Trappings of lite, for.osnament, mot ufe.: Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to.the people fhown i 
There beat thy horfe’s ¢rappings, and thy own. 
A aes 
Draw him ftriGtly. Las 
That all who view the'piece may know 
He oceds notrappings of fititious,fame. 
In thips decay'd no mariner confides, 
Lur’doby the gilded, ftern and painted Gdes; 
Yet, at a ball, unthinking, fools delight 
In the gay a of a birth-day night. “Savi ft. 
Tra’estick, nef? (trap and fick) A 
flick with which boys “drive a wooden 
ball. 


(Dryden. 


A. foolith.Swoop rined coupler of thick 
uae legs and twolong trapRicks thathad no calfs. | 


Spefator. 
Trasn. ne fo» [tros, VOandick;, dru/en, 
German.) 
i. ony thing worthle(s ; drofs ; dregs. 
Lay haods upon'thefe traitors, and their traf. 
Shakefcare. 
Look, what a wardrobe here ts for thee ' 
ole at alone, thou fool, itis but trajb. Sbakefp. 
‘Who fteals my purfe, Reals tra/b;, ‘us fomething, 
nothing; 


9 hi d. has been f to-thou- 
"Twas mine, ‘tis his, aodhas been flave 1. To make j journeys: it is ufed’for fea as 


finds. 
But he that flches from me my good name, 


+ 7 ng 


TRA 


Robsime of thatiwhich not enrichesifiim,« A | 
And makes mespoorindced. | Shgke/pearc’s Orbe. 
More than ten Hollentheds, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial houthold tre he knows; he knows) 
When the queen frawn'd or fmil'd. ' Donne: 
The callectors only ConGder; the greater fame a 
writer is In poffefiton’ of, the ‘more trafa he may 
bear'to have tacked to him. Swift. 
Weak foolifh man! will heav’n reward’ us there 
with the’ fame rep" mad mortals or for here ? 4 
be 
2. A worthlefs perfon: 
~I fufpedt this ¢ 
To be'a patty in’ this injury. 


eaten by girls in the green ficknefs. 
O that inftead of tra thou ‘dh taken ftecl ! 
Gartb. 


4.1 believe thatythe original. Ggnification 


of ¢ra/b is the ‘oping of ‘trees, Sra the 


verb. A 
E : 


To TRASH. "D. Z, | ATOJ GA -g 


1. To lop; to crop, a ' 
Being once perfected how to grant fuits, ` 
Howrto deny them; whom't” advance, and’ whom 
‘Poltrafb for overtopping. Sbake/peare’s Tempeft- 
2. Tocruth;' to humble. 
Not fuch as was fit-to. be. impofed on bard- 
hearted Jews,.to. encumber and trafb them, but 
fuch as becomes, an inge nuuus peop] ca s 


Hammond's Praétical Catech ifm |) 
TRASHY. adj. [from trajb. J Wernilel ; 


vile ;: ufelefs. 

A judicious.reader will difcover'in’ his ¿tofer that 
trafby tuff, whofe glittering deceived 'him^in the 
action. ee tit hia 


(To TRAVAIL. U, n, [travaillers Fry" 


1. To labour ; to toil, 


i iT 
2. To be in labour.; to fuffer, the, ‘pains iof 


childbirth. ' 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. 3 
Jjaiab, üii 4. 


She being with child cried, sravailing in birth, 


and pained to be delivered. Revelations, xii. 2. 

His heart is in continua! labour; it travails with 

the obligations and is in pangs till it be delivered. 

Soutb's Sermons, 

To Pea’ VAIL. v. a. To harafs ;) to tire. 

“As if all’ thefe troubles had not been futficienr 

_ to frawail the realm, a great divifion fell among 

the'nobilicy. © © Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn'd ee ps Mee in hatte 

(His travell'd teps Mitton. 

Tra vait. af. [from the verb. et sett 

r. Labour’ toil; fatigue: “ 

As everything of price, fo this doth require tra- 

vail, E - a Dt ` k d e9 ’ Jlonker. 

‘Such impotent perfons.as are unable „fòr fong 

travail; are yet able’ to drive cattle to, and fro to 

their paflures = rey ~ “Spenfer. 

2. Labour in childbirth: | °* > 


In the tirae.of her ¢rawail twins were in 

Gein $ Mu, 
To procure eafy travails of women, the inten- 

tioniis'to bringdown the Child; but not'toottaft. 
Bacon’ s Natural, uwery. 
TRAVE, TRa‘vev, orUTrAwisevn. /. 
A’ wooden” frame for fhoeing unruly 
horfes. E ınjavorth. 
To Trawer. van. [This wordis penë- 
rally fuppofed originallybthe fame with 
travail, and to aifter only \as; particular | ; 
from general: in fome writers the Word 
is written ‘alike invall its4enfes’; but it 
ìs more convenient to write ¢ravail for 

labour, and travel for Journey.) 24 YO 


well as land, though fometim<. we dif- 


“fuse Othello 
3. Matter improper for food, ' frequently 


TRA 


| <aagoiihe it froin: ‘voyage a wordeappro- 
| priated to the fear’ (om te maigsi ext)? 
ba 


Ag 1 ve watch’ d and travell’d apa 
sage time hali Nep oit; thie tet Ai, 
i Vege cht Kbat? 
| MIn the forent hall ye lodge, O ye rrawellin ty 
‘panies òf Deihi oe") | aan idb; x ae 
a iel deign'd to travel with Tobias. weston. 
Kao wou'd heraveltd forme foreignithose) X 
| 5o might, dco mylelf, m ylelf 1 Sa Sey me 
If others, beiieved, be wax. an, Egyptian , amry’ 
knowledge of their rites:it proves at leaft that 
| travidled these. 
2«.'Fo pals ; to go; to moves eon rex 10s 
ve Byrth iclock rds day go A 
| And yet darle nighe Rcangies the travelliniglatop. 
i sore di ah \Shatepeare. 
l Time ed Aez in divers paces with divers pes- 
l fori ; I lboteh:you who timeramblesiwithal, who 
[ot time troterwithalesyi ih) ebog oll Shiakejpean . 
| +04 Thussfiying ca bandi welt, and north aadaouth, 
| News treveltid'with increafe from mouthweelinoiithe 
adian ame od derit ceed oie? sche rev) woot t Pope. 
3: To make journeys of curiofity. vigè 
“Nothing tends fo much to enlarge Sch Maen 
travellin@y whee is} making a tineto other towns, 
cities, or’countries; ney thofe-in which we were 
|  bornand educatedss 6) 5 uns 61) Sheen) Warrs. 
4:To*tabour ; to toil, This thould'be 
rather traigi Anoa oA ee ees 
“Tf we Jaboyr ‘to ‘Maigtain “truth i ar d real on, let 
“not any | ‘think’ that We travel about a m ie 
Hx 


needful. ` VA seat 


ON e, 


ot 


To "Tr a’ VEL. ot. ae : E UPRLI 7 s mAT n 


1. To'pafs i tojourney overs a4 anano 
| Thither to arrive, 
ENEA py aeret, 
2. To-forcete journeys | efi) 1 wa 
‘) Phere are other-privileges granted! unto'mòft of 
"the corporations," that ‘they hall not be »charged 
with gatrifont, andithey fhall not be travelled forth 


‘of their. own! franchifes. Spenler. 
Teravad.. aforftravaily» Fr. from: the 
i noun. ] bala Jnr seo 


1." Journey p act of paffing ' from place to 
Place. x l 
o  ©‘Lovehad Cut him fhort, ©" “4 
Confin’d within the purliewé’ ofthis courte 
‘Three milesshe went, ‘nor farther: cullen, 

' Hisetravels endedvat his country-feats “Dryden. 
| Mingled fend into the dance arg 
Moments fraughtywith/all the treafures ~ 
Which thy: eattern’ travel views. CEEP Pritt. 


2. Journey of curiofity c or inftruétion. 
— “Eethint’ fpend hist time no ‘more : at'home,, 
Which would’ be great “impeachment t to his age, 
In having known nd travel ihis- youth, Sbake(p. 
So \Travehinthe younger fort isik: partiof education ; ; 
in the elder, a part of experience. Bacon's, Eijays. 
> An my, ravels, Thad. beea, near. thei Solr thine out: 
in, ‘Thetfaly, and: at the place. of shel ing in 
Carniola. Brown's ravels 
6 A man pot enlightened, b y travel, on reflexion, 
grows as fond GRRE pela which he hath 
becu ufed, as sof barrcn countries, in which he has 
“Been born and bred. Addi ife : 
3. Labour stoil: This PERIPE 
baasin: Daniel, DNT ALP 
"He.ware withsa resiringienemys TEE 


>36 
m ith much more travaidthan,with victory. Daniel. 
eV hat ars ft thou of our empire ee 


TS Th Sau 


he a 


atn'd Ay sA u 
Wi: h travel difficult} > ‘M Ailton. 


“Labour i in childbi rth. ay? lis‘ fen ¢ be- 
“Yongs rather to aT te ii ni 
Thy mother well deferyes that fhort ‘tate 


* The naafeoust qualms of tenilong. mo vd 
= tobreqiiite.™ atv, darri 


om TRA vers. * Account’ of © n es 
and vobfervations, of aj eu 


reign parts. - trany 


n ,te2e0 a osian wsh (Epe a 


SYA book ` 


ee geome cht “ 


~~ 


=p A rey 


Spe em 


i TRA 


wAnbook of his tree's hath been honoured with 
tthe tranflation of many languages. ni 

ee ee Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hifories engage the foul by fentible, occur- 


Fences; as alfo voyages, travels, and accounts of 


countries. l ; Watts. 

TRAVELLER. 7. f [ WM ailleur, Fr. from 
serave J a Prior dor ot 

1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 

~The weary traveller wand'ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirfty heat. Spenfer. 

woe At the olive roote 


.“* “They drew them then in heape, mef far from foote 


Of any traveller. Chapman 

A little eafe ro thefe my torments give, 

Betore I go where all in filence mourn, 
From whofe dark fhores no travellers return. 
Sandys. 

This was acommon opinion among the Gen- 
les, that the gods fometimes. affumed human 
fhape, and convericd upon earth with ftrangers and 
‘travellers. Bentley's Sermons. 

If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither 
firength, nor food, nor money left, the never bias 
him go to the place from whence he came. Lav. 

2. One who vifits foreign countries. 

Farewell, monfieur traveller; louk you lifp and 
wear firange fuits, and difable all the benefits, of 
your cwn- country. ~ Shaukefpeare. 

Thefe travailers for cloaths,or for a me le, 

At all adventures, any lye will tell. Chapman. 

The traveiler into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that {tayeth at home can by 
relation of the traurller. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They are travelers newly arrived in a frange 
country, we fhould therefore not miflead them. 

a Loi ke. 
TRA VELTAINTED. adj. (travel and saint- 
ed.) Haraffed ; fatigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine {core and odd pofts : 
and here, traveltainted as 1 amy have, in my»pure 
and immaculate valour, taken Sir Jehn Culeville. 

Shukefveare's Henry IV. 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.} Athwart ; 
acrofs. Not ufed. 

Ge {wears brave vaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite travers, athwart the hea:t of his lover. Shak. 

Traverse. adv. [à travers, French.) 
Croffwite ; athwart. 

Bring water from:fome hanging grounds in long 
furrows ; and from thofe drawing» it trawerfe to 
fpread. l Bacon. 

‘The ridges of the fallow field lay traverfee Hayw. 

Traverse. prep. Through croffwife. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon ‘raver/e 
‘The whole battalion views their order due. Milt. 
Traverse. adj. [tranfverfus, Lat. tra- 
verje; French.) Lying acrofs; lying 
athwart. 

The paths cut with traverfe trenches much en- 
cumbered the carriages until the pioneers levelled 
them. Hayward. 


Oak being ftrong in al! pofitions, may be trufted 


in crofs and traverfe work for fummers. 
Weorton's ArchiteElure. 
Tra verse. u. f 
1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his yeneration s and 
if there be a mother from whom the whole lineage 
defcended, there is'a traverfe placed in a loft where 
the fittetb. Bacon. 

2. Something that thwarts, croffes, or ob- 
firucts; crofs accident; thwarting ob- 
ftacle. This is a fenfe rather French than 
Englih. 

A juf and lively picture of human nature in its 
_aétions, paffions, and travrrfer of fortune. Dryden. 
He fees no defet in himfelf, but is fatisfied that 

"he thoulf have carried on his defigns we!! enough, 
kad it not been for unlucky traverfes not in his 

er. Locke. 


puw 
» Vor. II. 


TRE 
To Traverse. v a. [traverfer, Ftench. 
It was anciently accented on the laft 
fyllable. ] 
1. To crofs; to lay athwart, 
Myfelf, and fuch 
As flept:within the thadow of your power, 
Have wandcr'd with our ¢,aver/é arms,-and breath'd 
Our fufferance vainly. Shak. Timon of Arbens. 

The parts fhould be often srawverfed or crotied 
bythe flowing of the folds which loofcly encoin- 
país them, without fitting tov ftrai,ht. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
z. To crofs by way cf o:pofition; to 
thwart with obftacles. 

This treatife has, fince the firft conception there- 
of, been often traverfed with other thoughts. 

Wetton. 

John Bull thought himéfelf now of age tu look 
after his own affairs; Frog refolved to traverfe this 
new project, and to make. him wacafy in his own 
family. Arbu: brot. 

3. To oppofe; to crofs by an objection. 
A law term. 

You-fave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where fuits are trawers‘d, and fo little won, 

That he who conquers is but lat undone., Dryden. 

Without.a good fíkill in hiftory, and a new yeo- 
graphy to underftand him aright, one may lofe 
himielf in traverfing the decree. 

, Baker's Reficétions on Learning. 
4. To wander over; to crofs. 
, He many a walk travers'd 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar,y’pine, or palm. Malton. 

He that thati traverfe over all this habitableearth, 
with ail thofe remote corners of it, referved for the 
difcovery of thefe later ages, may tind fome nations 
without cities, fchonls, houfes, garments, coin; bur 
not without their God., Wiikins. 

The lion fmarting with the hunter's fpeaz, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet diimay’d, 
In (ullen fury traverfes the plain, 

To find the vent’rous foe. Prior. 

Believe me, prince, tezes not an African 
That traverfes our vat Numidian defarts 
In quent of prey, and lives upon his bow, ' 

But better prattifes thefe boatted virtues. Add. Cato. 

What feas you travers'd, and what fields you 

fought! Pope. 
§è To furvey ; to examine thoroughly. 

My purpote.is to traver/e the nature, principies, 
and properties, of this detcitable vice, ingratitude. 

i South 
To Traverse. v. x. To ufea pofture of 
-oppofition in fencing. i 

To Ge thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee 

thee here, to fee thiee there. 
Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor, 
IRA vesty. adj: [trave/ti, Fr.} Drefled 
fo as to he made ridiculous ; burlefqued. 
TRAUMA TICK. adj. [teavparinds.] Vul- 
nerary ; uleful to wounds. 

I deterged and difpofed the ulcer to incarn; and 
to do fo I put the patient inio a traumatick decoc- 
tion. Wileman’s Surgery. 

Tray. 2. fa [tray, Swedifi.] A fhallow 
wooden veffel in which meat or fifth is 
carried. 

Sift it into a tray, or-bole of wood. 

Meoxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
TRA YTRIP. 2. f. A play, | know not 
of what kind. 

J thall play my freedom at rraytrip, and become 
thy bond flave. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

TREACHEROUS. adj. [from treachery.} 
Faithlefs ; perfidious ; guilty of deferting 
or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thole fame treacherous vile 
Be puaithed for their prefumptuous guile. Spenfer. 


TRE 


Defire in rapture’gaz'd awhile, 
And faw. the treach'rows goddels mile. Sevift. 
TRE ACHEROUSLY. adv. [from treacher- 
ous.) Faithlefsly ; perfidioufly ; by trea- 
fon ; by difhoneft ftratagem. 
Then “gan Caraulins tyranaize anew, 
And him Alcétus treacheroujly Qew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor, 
Thou: hat flain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And treacherouply Hatt chow vanguifh'd him. Shak. 
Let others treeze with angling reeds, 
Or treacheroxfly poor-tith beiet 
With ftrangling fare, or winding net. Donne. 
l tieated, trutted you, and thoughe you mine} 
When, in requitalof my bet endeavours, 
You treachercufly pra&tited to undo me, 
Seduc’d my ouly child, and Role her. Orway. 
They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghott 
Of his poor father treackeroufly loft. Dryd. Fuv. 


TRE'ACHEROUSNESS. n. f [from ¢reae 
cherous ] The quality of being treacher- 
ous ; perfidioafnefs. 
TREACHERY, nf: [tricherie, French. } 
Perfidy ; breach of faith. 
TRE'ACHETOR. ) x. /, [from tricher, tri- 
Treacuour. § cheur, Fr.) A traitors 
one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. Not in ufe. 
Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 
In which the king was by a treachetowr 
Difguifed Nain. Spenfer. 
Where may that ¢rcachour then be found, 
Or by what means may I his footing traét? Spenfe 


Tre ace. m/f. [triacl, Fr. triackle, Dut. 
theriaca, Latin.) 


1. A medicine made up of many ingre- 
dients. 

The phyfician thar has obferved the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 
each of the fixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it. Byle. 

Treacle water has much of an acid în it. Fioyer. 

z. Melaffes ; the fpume of fugar. 

To TREAD. V.n”. pret. trod. part. paff. trod- 
den. [trudan, Gothick ; tnedan. Saxon; 
treden, Dutch.) 

t. To fet the foot. 

He ne’er drinks, 
But Timon’s filver treads upon his'lip. Shakefpe 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden 
upon and ¢rufhed, are burnet, wild thyme,and water 
mint; therefore tee whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleafure when you walk or tread, Bac. Effayse 

Th de dropping gums 
Afk riddance, if we mcan to sread with eafe. 


Speyer. 


Milton. 
Where'er you tread, the blufhing flow'rs fhall 
rife. Pope. 


2. To trample ; to fet the feet in fcorn or 
malice. 
Thou 
Mott, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palin. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Thou thalt tread. upon their high places, 
Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
3- ‘To walk with form or ftate. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground thrinksbefore his treading.  Sbuk. 
Ye that fturely tread, or lowly creep, = Mirne 


4. To copulate as birds. 
When fhepherds pipe on vaten ftraws ; 

When turtles tread. Shake/prares 
Wiat diftance between the treading or coupling, 
and the laying ofthe egg? Bacon's Naturai Hifl 

They bill, they tread; Alcyone, comprefs`ds 

Seven days Gts brooding on her floating neft. 

Dryden, 
Ua Ta 


TRE 


Te TREAD v a, 

1. To walk on; tofeel under the foot. 
Woold nad never tredthis Englifh earth, 
Or felt. che Aatteries thatgrowsuponsit! Sbake/p. 
He dy'd obedient to feveref law; 

Forbid to tread the promis d land he faw. 
2. To prefs under the foot. 
Tread the (noff out'on the Hoor to prevent ftink- 
ing. Swift. 
3- To beat; to track. s 
Fall of biiars te this working world. 
—They-arc but burs: if we walk nor in the srod- 
den paths, our very petticrats will cacch them. 
A Sbukefpeare’s As you [ke it. 
4: To walk on in a formal or ftately man- 
ner. 
Methought Me, tred th> ground with. greater 
Tce, , Dryden. 
s- To crufh under foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. > bl 
Througithy, nance will,.we aed them unden 
thar riie againit’us, Pjale xliv. 5 
Why was T raisd the meteor of the world, 
Hung inthe Ikie and blizing as I teavell'd, 
“Sall-all my fires weie fpent; and thea cafidown- 
ward . 
To be tred out by Cæfar Dryden's Ail fer Loves 
6. To putin action by the feet. 
They tread their wine-prefles, and fuffer thirft. 
F E gali Feb, xxiv. 
7 To-love as the male bird the.female. 
He feather'd ber and srod here Dryden's Fables 
Trea. x. f [from the verb.] 
1, Foating ;, ftep with the foot. 
If the ftreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
«Her feet were much tvo dainty for fuch tread. 
Shakefpeare. 
The quaint mazes.in the. wanton green, 
For.want of tread, are undiftinguifhabie.). Mi tor. 
High zaove.the ground A 
Their march was,*and the pafiivevair upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. 
The dancerom the rope; with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal'to clothe and buy him bread. 
«Dryden. 
~~ How wertthou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A dith of tea; like milk-pail, on thy-head ! Sevift. 
2. Way’; track ; path. | 
Cromwell, JetheKing’s fcecretarys “further, 
Standsiin thetgapiand ‘treadifor more preferment. 
| Sbah:fpeare. 


Prior. 


3-The cock’s part in the egg. 
TREADER. x. f. [from tread.]"_ He who 
treads. 
The treaders fhall tread out) no swine in their 
prefics. Tfaiab. 
Teas aove.n.f/i[ from tread. | 
1. A, part.of an engine on'which the feet 
axt.to'put it inmotion. s:t , 
The farther the fore-end of the treadle. reaches 
Out beyond the fore-fide of the lathe, .the greater 
will the fweep of the fore-end of the sreaitie be, 
ant confoquently the more revolutions.ate made at 
One tread. WMxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
2. ‘The {perm of the-cack.: - 
Whetber itvis not’ made out ‘of the germe, ‘or 
treadle of the egg, feemeth of leffer doubts 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Atieach end of the 'egg»is: avtreadky formerly 
thought'to be:the cock's fperm. Derbam. 


TRE ' ASON. dfe [trahifon, Frenchi] An 
. offence committed againft the dignity 
‘ and majeity of the commonwealth: it 
is divided into high. trea/on and petit 
tréafon. High treafoa is an offence againtt 
the'fecarity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majeity, whether by imagina- 
tion, word, or deed ; as to compafs or 
Imagine \freafon, or the death of the 

_ prince, orthe queen confort, ‘or ‘his fon 


TREAsuREHOUSE, a. f [trcafure 


fre, as for correcting of manners. 


T RE 


and heir-apparent.; or. to deflower: the 
king’s wife,or, his eldeft-daughter un- 
married, or his eldeft “fon’s* wife’; ‘or 
levy war againft'the king ‘in his realm,’ 


cr to adhere to his enemies by aiding f 


them ; or to counterfeit the king’s great 
feal, privy. feal,.or money 5 or Knows 
ingly. to, bring. falfe money into.this 


realm,counterteited like the .money.of |, 


England, and to utter the fame ;).or to 
kill.the king’s.chancellor, treafurer, juf- 
tice of the. one bench or of the other ; 
juftices in’cyre} jultices of affize, juftices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their 
place and. doing their duty,;, or forging 
the king’s:-feal manual, or privy fignet ; 
or ‘diminifhing or impairing»the current 
money: and, in. fuch ¢reafon, a man for- 
feits his.lands and goods to the king; 
aod it is called srea/on paramount, Petit 
treafon is when a fervant kills his matter, 
a wife hershufband; a clerk fecular of 
religious kills his: prelate; this #rea/on 
gives forfeiture to every lord within his 
own fee: both trea/ons are capital. . 
Cowel. 


He made the overture ef thy ercafons to us. 


$ 


Man difobeying, - 
Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againn the high fupremacy of heaven : 
To cxpiate his treafon hath*nought left. Milton. 
This being a treafon againft God, by a com- 
merce with his enemy. Holyday. 
Athaliah cried, Treajon, treafine..2, Kings, x}. 14. 


TRE ASONABLE, ) aaj... [from *treafon.] 
TREASONOUS, 


§ Having’ the nature 
or guilt of treafon. Treafoncus is out of 
ufe. | | 
Him by proofs 2s clear as founts in July). 
I know to be corrupt and trea/onous. 
Shakefeeare's Henry VIM. 
Againft the undivulg'd. pretence} fight 
Of treas'’n.us malice. Shakefpeare's Machetb. 
Mofti men’s heads had, been intoxicated with 
imaginations of plotsiand trealonable practices. 
Clarendon. 
Were it a draught. for Juno when the banquets, 
I would nat tate. thy treafonsus offer. Miltor. 
A. credit to run ten millions in, debt without 
parliamentary: fecusity is. dangcrousy illegal, and 
perhaps trea/onable. » Swift. 


TREASURE. 2. fo [trefor, Pr. the/aurus, 


Lat.) Wealth ‘hoarded’; riches Accu- 

mulated. E x 

. An. inventory; importing 

The feveral parcelsaf.his plate, his treafure, 

Rich (tufts. Shukepeare’s Henry NUI. 
He. uied,.his laws-as well, tor collcéting ofis ea- 

, Bacan. 

Goid is treafure.as. well_as filvers becaufe not 


~ decaying, and acver, inking much inwalue. „Lacke. 


o'Fre‘asurey vw, a. [frome the nouns) 

To hoard’; to repofit’; to lay up.” 
After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart, thou 
treafure? up anto thyfelf wrath againft the day of 
wrath. ‘Romans, lie 5. 
Pratical principles: are treafured up in man’s 
mind, that, like the candle of the Lord in the 
heart of every man, difcovers what he ts to do, 
and what to'avoid. South, 
No: my remembrance treafures hone thoughts, 
And holds not things like thee's I {corn thy friend- 
fhip. Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar (phere, 

Since all things loton earth aré treafur'd there. 
Pope. 


TREASURY. 24. 


1.0A place imewhich riches: are 
Shakefpeare 


4 To handle to manage ; to carry 


I2. To practife negotiation. s wi 
and į 


TRE 


boufe) Place where hoarded richesrar® 
kept. : : A oe ¢ 7 
Let there be any grief or difcafe incident to the 
foul of men, for which there is not in this «rca- 
Jurdboufen prefent comfortable yy to be found. * 
. Hee her 
Thaw filver traafurcboufeys 3T AR 
Tell me once more, what tide doit thousbear A} 
i we ewe ee Sbakefpcaree 
Gather together into your fpirit,. hy i a 
Surchouje the. memory, not only all. the promifes 
of Gad, but alfo the former fenfes ofthe: divine 
tavours. à Taylor's Holy Liviag. 


ost) >A 


d 


Treasurer, #. f. [from treasure 5 1K0- 


frier, French.} One whovhas care of 
money; one who has charge of treafure. 


“This is my treafurer, let him peak 


| ‘That Ihave referv'd nothing. | 


Shakelpeare’s Artony and Clespatra. 

Before the scent of laws, piate antiin 
in füpreme" rulers'made’ their own fancies both 
their rreafurers and -hangmen, weighing in this 
balance good and evil. ` Rakigh. 


Tre‘asurersuip. n.f. [from treajurer.} 


Office or dignity. of treafurer, . . 

Re preferred a bale fellow, who was afuitor for 
the treafurerfhi", before the moft worthy. _ Hakew. 
N [from treafure ; tres 
forerie, French. ] OF et. 
accumu- 
lated. , | + STAG 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The .treafury of life, when life itfelf wanes 
Yields tothe theft. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Ulyffes’ goods. A very ercafurie si 
Of brafs, and gold, and teele of curious frame.” 

A Chapman. 
Heshad a purpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that 


univerlity with choice collections from all parts% 


like that famous tresa/ury of knowledge at Oxford, 
ow > Wotton. 
The ftate of therreafury the king bet knows. , 
ie Y : Temples 

Phyficians, by -treafurivs of juft obfervations 
grow to skill in the art of healing. Watts. 


{2.1t is ufed by Shake/peare for treasure. 


And make his chronicle as rich with prize, « { 
As is the ouzy bottom ofthe fea ps 


With funken wreck and fomlefs treafuriess KA S 


Thy fumptuous buildings, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treajury. 
Shakcfpeare’s Henry VI. 


To Treat. v, a. [traiter, Fr. traZo, Lat.) 
1. To negotiate ; to fettle. tendo P 


To treat the peace, a hundred fenators ca 5 
Shall be eommiflioned.. * Drycen’s LEncide 


2. [Tra&o,,Latin.] To difcourfe on. 
3. To ule in any manner, good or bad. 


He treated his prifoner’ with great barthnefs. 
nis q ~ 1 ‘SpeFatore 
Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 
And the be(timen ateitrecied like'theworlhs — 
Do theu, juft goddefs, calour merits.forths * 
And give each deed th’.exa@t, intrinfick worth. 
“s =i- Pape. 
on. 
Zeuxis and, Polygnotus, treated their fubjeets.in 


| * their pictures; as Homer did imhis poeiry. Dryd. 
5. To entertain without, expence to the 


gueit. 


To Treat. v2 [traiter, Fropahean, 


Saxon. } 


t. To difcourfe ; to make difcuffions. — 


Of love they trčat till th’ ev’ning Aar appear’. 
. a frs Milton, 
Abfence, what the poets call death in love, bas 
given accafion to. beautiful complaints..in thofe 
authors who have treated of this paffion in yerfes 
l o T Addifon's SpeBatore 
R A 
The king treated with them,p' s 2 Dace xliis22. 


3. To 


TRE 
3. "To'come’ to terms oF accommodation. 


You, Matter Dean, frequent the great, ` 
` Inform us, will the emp'r ror treat? ~~ Swift. | 


Tå make p gratuitous. entertainments. 
t: Tf we do not pleafe, at leaft we treat. Prior. 
TREAT. n. f- [from thé verb. ] 
p. ‘Anventertainment given.” 
This isthe ceremony ot my fate : 
ofp: parting. treat, and I’m to dic in fate. Dryden. 
pretends a “great concern. for his country, 
Ne EAN into mattas: now fuch proféffions, 
“Wehemvecommended by a treat, difpofe an ‘audience 
- ee fone IPOT e Collier. 
tenderma'd but/muft avidtim fal 
agg man’s. treat, but for another's ball? Pope. 
ething given at an.entertainment. 
Dry figs and grapes, and wNnkied dates were fet 
In.canitters terlacge the little treat. Dryden. 
»- The king « of gods.revolving in bis:mind > 
yLycaon’s goile, and-his inbumanitreata = Dryden- 


Tre’ TABLE. adji [traitable, Fr.) Mo- 
„ dera ; not violent. _ 

(AFA virtuous mind “thon!d rather with to depart 
x this world withya kind of treatable+diffolution, 

> than’ be fuddeniy cutoff in a moment, rather to 
Beetaken thani(natched away. Hooker. 
‘The heats or the colds of feafons arelefy treatable 
than with os. ` s11 Temple. 


TREATISE. mfo [traFatusy taai UA Dif- 
courfe ; written traétate. 
The time has been, my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatije rouze, and ‘ftir 
As life were-in<t. Shakefpeare. 
Befides the rules given in this trearife to make 
a perteet gudgmentiot good piftures, there is re- 
quired a long converfation with the beft pieces. 

“4 Dryden sDufrefncy. 
TREATMENT. n.f. [/raitement, French.} 
Uiage ; mañner of ufing good or bad. 

Sca.c ^an bumoerior character which they have 
snot ated; all comes wafted to ne: and were they 
te entcrtain this age, thcy could not now’ make 
Auch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept fuch treatment as afwain affords. Pepe. 
Treaty.om. f. (rraité; French.] 
1. Negotiation ; act of treating. 
She began a treaty to precure,, 
And ftath‘h terms berw xt both their requefts. 


Spenfer. |) 


7 


-enama 


m m MMM 


i 


He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfurde. P 9 OSpafer. 
2. A compatt of’ accommodation relating | 
to public affairs. 
 A’peace Was concluded, being ogee a bargain 
thznia eae Bacon's nee Vil. 


Echionythen 
Lets fall the guiltlefs weapon from his haud; 
And with the reft-a peaceful treaty makes. 
Addifon's Ovid. 
3- [For extreaty.] Supplication 3 peti- 
uon; folicitation. 
I'meft 
"T3 the young man fend humble treaties, dog, 
And falter in the thife of lowes.  Shakefpeare. 


Trace. adj. [ triple, Fr. triplus, ic 


Lat] 
r i hreefcld t triple. 
Some J fee, 
“that twofold balls and treble {ceptres carry. Shak: 
Who can 
His head’s huge dvors unlock, whofe, jaws with 
gréat 


AnI dreadful teeth in Trible ranks are fet? Sardys. 
ATi his malice ferv'd but to bring forth 
Infirrite goodnels, è grace, and mercy hewn 
"On man By'him fedue’d's bor on hiroielf 
Treble confifion,’ wrath, ‘and ee pour'd. 


Milton. } 
A lofty tow'r, and’ ftrongion’ ev'ry fide’ 
p treble wallgas" adt Dw \ Dryden's Æ neid. 


«OF folid.bra(s- 


TRE 


! The piows Trojan then his jav'lin fent) 
The'thield gave way ; through treblepiates it went 
Dryden's Æneid. 
2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 

-The sharper ‘or quicker percuffion of air caufeth 
the more treble found, and the lower or heavier the 
bafe found. Bacon. 


To TREBLE! v. a. [from the adjective ; 


“triplicoy Latin; tripler," French.] — To 
“multiply by three 5 to make’ thrice as 


múch.” ` 
She conceiv'd, and vrebling the due time, 
Brought forth this monftrous mafs. Spenfer. 
I would not be ambitious in my with, 
Towith myfeif much better; yet for you, 
T would be tretled tw enty times myfelf, 
IA thoufand times more fair. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Aquarius thines with feebler rays, 
Four years he errebes and doubles, fix {core days. 
Creech. 
Ca Tre’ BLE. wv. 2. To become threefold. 
~ Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 
and trebles upon him, fo doth his rupert to pay it. 


Swift. 
TRE ELE. a: f> A fharp krdi 


The treble curteth the airfo fharp, as it'returneth 
t20; fivift.to make the fund equal ;. and, theretore 
a mean or tenor is the fweeteit. Bacon. 

The fute ftill trembles underneath thy nail: 
At thy well-fharpen'd thumb, from fhore to fhore, 
The’ trebles {queak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryd. 


TRE'BLENESS. x. f- [from treble.} ‘The 
ftate of being treble. 

The juft proportion of the air percuffed towards 

the’ bafenefs or treblenefs of tones, is a great fecret 

in founds. Bacon. 


Tre BLY. adv, [from treble. ] Thrice 


told; in three-fold number or quantity. 
His jav'lin fent, 

The hield gave ways through treble’plates it went 

OF folid. brafs, of linen tredly roll'd. . Dryd. £n. 

The feed being fo neccffary for the maintenance 

of the feveral fpecies, it is in fome, doubly and 

trebly defended. Ray. 


TREE.. m /. [trie, Mandick ; tree, Dan. ] 

1. A large vegetable, rifing with one woody | 
ftem to a-confiderable height. 

Trees and thribs, of our native growth in Eng- 


land, are diftinguifhed by Ray. 1. Such a8 have 
their flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit ; 


tree, the hazel nut tree, the beech, the chefnut, 
and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind aré the Scotch firs, male and “emale ; 
the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. 3. Bacciferous 3 as, the juniper and yew 
trees. ye Lanigerous.ones; asy the;black, white, 


kinds. 8. Such-as bear thcir feeds, having amim- 
perfe& flower, ini leafy membranes; as, tue horfe 
bean: 6: Such as ‘have their fruits and flowers 
contiguous; of ‘thefeé fome are pomiferous ; as, 
apples and pears ? and fome bacciferous 3; as, the 
forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the 
wild rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilberry 
buh, honeyfuckle, ivy. “Pruniferous ones, whole 
fruit dis prettyrlarge and foft, with aftonesin the 
middle ; 4) aSs the black thuru or flue trees thie black 
and white, bullace tree, the black cherry. Gc. 
Bacciferous ones ; as, the {trawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, miflctoe, water elder, large laurel, 


tree, the fea black thurn, the berry-bearing elder, 
the privet berberry, comimwoa.elder, thevholly, the 
buckthorn, the berry-bearing heathy the. bramble, 
and fpindle tree or prickwood. Such as have,their 
fruit,dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut. tree, the 
box tree, the common clm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or {weet wilow, common, heath, .breom, 
dyers wood, furze or gorfe, the lime tree, &c. 
Miller. 
Sometime we fce a cloud that `s dragonithy 
A forked mountain, or bluc promontory 


TREEN. old plur. of cree. 


and thefe.are, 1. Nuciferows ones; «s, the walnut |) 


TRELLIS. 2. 


and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of all || 


To Tre’MBLE. 


the viburnum or way-fazing tree, the dog. berry ți 


TRE 


With trees upon "t, that nod unto the world, 
And‘ mock our eyes with air. 
Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Who can bid the treesunfix his earth-bound root? 
Shakefpeare. 
It is pleafant:to look upon a ‘tree’ in Summer 
covercd with green, leaves, decked with bloffoms,° 
or laden with, fruit, and. cafting’a pieafant fhade : 
but to confider how this tree {prang from a little 
feed, how nature fhaped’ and, fed ir still, it, came, 
to this gceatnefsy is a more rational pieafure. 
Burnet. 
Trees fhoot up in one. great Rem, and at a good 
diftance from the earth {pread into branches : thus 
goofeberties are fhrubs, and oaks are trees, Lockea 
2. Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes, who fancy to, inherit, 
By trees of pedigtees, or fame or merit 3 
Though plodding heralds through each branch may 
trace 
Old captains and dictators of their races!) Drydens 


TREE germander:' n.f. A’ plant. 
Tree of life, n. fa [lignum vite, Latin. J 


the wood. is‘efteemed. by 


An. evergreen ; 
Miller. > 


turners. 
TREE primrofe. ag: A plant. 


Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen; © 
Lowting low like a for'{ter green, 
Hë knows his taekle-and his teen 


Bea Fi nfon. 


Treen! adj. Wooden; made of wood. 


Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookelby being controlled for firt 
fuftering ‘himfelf to be ferved intren caps, an{wer- 
edp Thefe' homely’ cups pay truly “for chat ‘they 
contain: I had rather drink out of treen and pay 
gold: and’ Gilver, thar’ drink ‘out of gold’and filver 
and'make-wooden payments. Camden. 


TREFOIL. n. fr [trifoliam, Lat.) A plant. 


Milter. 
Hope, by the anctents, was : drawn. inthe form 
of afweet and beautiful child ftanding upon tiptoes, 
and aitrefoil or three-leaved grais in her hand. 
PeachamonDrawing. 
Some fow trefoil or rye- -grafs-withithcir clover. 


Mortimer a 
TREILLAGE.-na fc f.French.] 


Treillage is.aycontexture lofi palessto fupport ëf- 
palijersyymaking a pt Ae inclofure of any part of 
a garden. 150 Trantux. 

There areas many iinis ‘of gardening as of 
poetry : makers of flower-gardens are epigramma- 
tits and fonncteers’s contiivers, of bowers, grottos, 
treiliages, and cafcades, are romance writers. 

Speffator. 
Jf. [Frenchi] Js a ttructure 
‘of iron; wood;'or ofier, the paris crofhng 
each other like a Vattice: Yrevorx. 


vin. [trembler, Fr. tremo, 
Latin: } 

t. To fhake..as,with fear, or cold; to 
fiver ; to quake ; to fhudder. 


My compaifionate heart’. 
Willinot permit my eyes once to behold 


The thingy wheveatieurembles by furmifes.) Skak. 
God's name 
And powerthou tremblefats. tS bakrfph Henry VI. 


Shew your Jlavcsshow eholerick you arcs 
Andi make your bondmen: fred. , 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Cala. 
When he heard the king, be fell into fuch 2 
trembling that he could hardly fpeak. | “Clarcr dys. 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he fpoke: 
Dryden's fined. 
He fhook fe facred honours of his beady. 
With terror srcmb/ed. heav'nvs fubfiding hill, 
And from his hiken curls ambrofial dews dif. 
Dryden. 
Yespaw'rs, gevenge your violated altars; 
That they whe with unhallow’d beads apprajole 
May tresebie. Rowe. 
Uue e. lo 


T RoE 


2. Te quivers to’totrer. pan 
10 Sinagia grey: top. fhall: rrembd/e. Mitton. 
We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have 
Rood upon the middle ofthe earth Like one great 
drop, or 4 trembling jelly, andal! the places about 
itdry. 7 Ve , Burner. 
3. To quaver ; to fhake as a found. 
Wideiimake' a noife uriequally, and fometimes, 


when vehement, tremble at the beight of their blaft. 
Baton. 


TRE’MBLINGLY. adv. [from trembling.) 
So as to fhake or quiver. 
Tremblingly the nood, 
And on the fudden'dropts Shak. Antony and Cleop. 
Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 
T: infpe@ a) mite, not comprehend thetheav'n': 
Or touchy if treablingly alive all o'er, 
Totfmart and agonize at every pore? Pope. 
TREME N DOYS" addj. “[tremendus, Latin, } 
Dreadful; horrible ; aftovifhingly. ter- 
There ftands,an alsar where, the prieft celebrates 
fome myfteries facred and memendouss Tatler. 
An that portal thou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen (pear. 
) | , Pope's Ody/fey. 
“Tremour. a. f. (tremor, Latin.) 
1. The ftate of trembling. q 
He feil into an univefiai tremour'of all his joints, 
that when going his legs trembled "under him. 
Jol Harvey. 
By its ftyptick and Rimolating quality it setts 
the nerves, occafioning eremours:, Arbuthnce on Alim. 
2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 
~ Thefe ftars do not twinkle when vicwed through 
telefcopes which have large apertures ; for the rays 
of light which pafs, through divers parts of the 
aperture tremble each of them apart, and by means 
of their various, and fometimes contrary tremeurs, 
fall at one 2nd the fame time upon different, points 
in the botrom of the eye. a Newton. 
Tre MuLous. adj. [tremulss, Latin.) 
1. Trembling ; fearful. n9 

The tender tremulous chriftianisjeafily diftra@ted 

and amazed by them. Decay of Piety. 
2. Quivering ;. vibratory. 

He ownedxo have fome kind. of little:difcompa- 
fare in the choice of things, perfectuysindifferent ; 
for where there wasynothing, to detcrajine; kim, |the 
balance by hangingreven;becamesremusouse ».Fell. 

Breath yocalized, that.is, vibrated, or undulated, 
imprefies a fwifteremufous motion ia.the lips, tongue, 
or palate, which breath: palling {muath, does, not. 

’ Halder. 
` Aa thus th’ effulgence sremu/ous I drink, 
The lambent lightnings fhoot acrofs the thy. 
Pir 2 Lbomfon. 
Tre mMoLousn i8 Sote fi [froméremulous. ) 
The'tate of quivering. == 
Trenim S- A fith fpear. Ainfworth. 
JoTaewcu. v. a. [trancher, Fr.) 
1. To cut. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, A 
With twenty trenched gathes on his heade Sbakefp. 

This weak imprefs of Jove is as a figure 
Trencb’d'in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diffolves\to water, aid doth jlofe’his form. 

2. Tovcot or dig into pits or ditches. 

Trench the ground, andi make it neady’for the 
Spring. Evelyn. 

Fir draw thy faulchion, and on ey'ry fide 
Tren b the black earth-acubit long aiidiwide. Pope. 

The tcenching plough or coulter:is ufeful in paf- 
ture-ground,,tu cut out. che fides of tteenches: of 
drains. l Mortimer: 

3.`To fortify by earth thrown up. 
' A Pioneérs withvfpades and. pickas ‘arm'd; 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a ficld. | _ Adsiton. 

Tac in fa (tranche, Er], 

1. A pit or ditch, 


Shak. 


T RIE) 


ra> Omthat cosft build, gt 
And with avreachenclofe the fruitful field. 
Dryden's Ai nad. 
When ycu.have got your.water up.co the highe it} 
part of the land, make a fmall trench to carry fom: 
of the water in, keeping it always upon a level. 
Mottimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers' in 
their approach to a town, ¥r to guard a 
camp. 
The citizens of Corioli have iffued forth, 
And given to Lartius and ty Marcius battle.: 
I faw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. Shakefpvare's Coriolanus. 
William ‘carries on the rrench, 
Till both the town and eaftle yield. Prior. 
TRENCHANT. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cut- 
ting ; fharp. 
He fiercely took his trenchant, biade an hand, | 
With, which he truck fo furious and fo fell, 
That nothing feem'd the puiilance could withRand. 


s ' Spenfer. 
Againft.a vanguith'd foe, their {words 
Were fharp and trenchant, not their wores, Hudi. 
Tre ncuer.n.f. [from trench; trenchoir, 
Freach. ] | 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is ‘cat 
at table. 


No more $ 
_T'Wfcrape trencber nor wath'dith. Shak. Tempeh. 
My eftate deferves an heir more rais’d 

Than one which holds a trencher. 164 
Shake[prare's' Timon of Atkens. 

When we findour dogs, we fet the dith or trencber 
on the ground. More's Antidote againft Atbeifm. 

Their homely fare difpatch'd; tae hungry’band 
Invade their trencbers next, and foon devours Dryd. 

Many a child may have the idea of a [guare 
trencber, or round plate, before he has any idea of 
infinite. Locke. 

2.°The table. 
How’often haft thou, 
Fed from my trencber, kneel’d down at the board 
When I have featted! Sbabefpeare’s Henry VI. 
3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

Jt'could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that 
could bring fome men, after an ingenuous edu- 
cation, to place their fummum binum upon their 
trenchers, and their utmott felicity in wines South. 

Tre ncHerrry. n. f. [trencher and fy.) 
One that haunts tables ; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifcuoufly, 
and hetried which of them were friends, and which 
only trencherflies and {pungers. L’Eftrange. 

TRE NCHERMAN. 2. f. [trencher and man. ] 


t. A cook. , Obfolete. 

Palladius affured. him, that he had) already, been 
more fed to his» liking than he could be by the 
fkilfulletttrenchermen of Media. Sidney. 

2. A feeder,;.an eater. 

You had mufty victuals, and he hath holp to-eat 
its he's a very valiant trencberman ; he hath.an ex- 
cellent ftomach. Shakefpeare, 

Tre ncHERMATE. se Jy [trencker and 
mate.}, A table companion; a parafite. 

Becaufe that judicious tearning. of thesancient 

fages doth notin this»cafe ferve the turn, thefe 
trencbermates frame to themfelves.a way more plea- 
fantana new, method they have.of turning things 
that are ferious,into, mockery,.an art of contra- 
diétion by way of fcorn. , .\Hooker. 

To TREND. vn. . To tend ;\to lie in any 

: particular direction. It feems 2 corrup- 
tion of tend.) | 

The (cours to feveral parts divide their way, _ 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The'coatts and reendings Of the crooked hore. 

Fi Dryden. 

Treno LE. nif [tpendel, Saxon. } ‘Any 

thing turned round, Now improperly 
written trandles i A rong, S103 


TRE 


Trenaren A [trene Priore Tw 


Trencals or trigintals werc 'a numberof Imaffes, 
to the tale of thirty, faid on ‘the fame account, 
according to acertain order fniticutediby Saint Gre- 
gory. Ayliffe's Parergony 

e ; BENY 
Trepan. n f. (trepan, Fr.]i sj È 
° D Fei alti > 
1. An inflrument by which chirargeons 
cut out round. pieces of the. fkull. +. -t 
2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one 
is enfnared. TOf Wiig yigran Skin- 
ner aligns for the reafon, that fome, En- 
glith hips in queen Elizabeth’s, reign. 
being invited, with great fhew of friend- 
fhip, into Trapani,.a part of Sicily, were, 
there detained: jas  ssiss woel s 
But what a thought'efs animal is mansyon 
How very.active in his own, breed _ Rojcommren. 
Can there be.any thing.of friend {bip in fnare:, 
hooks, and trepans? ia., zr South.. 
~ Duting the commotion of the blood and fpirite, 
in which paffion confilts, whatfoever is offered'to 
the imagination in favour of it, ‘tends only to de. 
ceive the reafon: it is indeed a real trepan upon fr, 
feeding it with’ colours and appearances inftead of 
arguments. po South, 


To TREPA N. v. å. [from the, noun ; tre- 
paner, Fr.] 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 
A putrid matter flowed-forth her noftrils, of the 
fame {mell with that in trepanning the bone... 
W ifeman’s Surgerye 
Few recovered of thofe that were trepanned. 
Arbuthnot, 
2. To catch ; to enfnare. T 
They trepann'd the ftate,-and fac'd it down 
With plots andiprojects of our,own. +n Hudibrat. 
Thofe are but rrepanzediwho are called to go- 
| vern, being invefted with authority but bereaved of 
power, which»is nothing elfe but’ to»mock and bc- 
tray them intova splendid and magitterial way of be- 
ing ridiculous. T Souths 


TREPHINE. 2. f A {mall trepan; a 
fmaller inftrument of perforation ma- 
naged by one hand. | 


I thewed.a trepan and trephine, and gave them li~ 
berty to try both upon a fkull  Wifemin’s Surgery. 


TREPIDATION: m f. (trepidatio, Lat.] 


1. The ftate of trembling, or quivering. 

The bow tortureth the ttiing continually, and 

holdeth it in a continual trepidation. ord 
Bacoz’s Natural Hiflorye 
All objeéts of the fenfes which are very offenfive, 
caufe the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in 
fome degree; ase deltitute; and fo there is induced 
inithemya trepidation atdi horrors) © Baco NateH 7. 
Moving of th’ earth brings harms and feats, 
Men reckon what it did and-meant,; 

But trepidation of the fpheres, 
Though greater far, is innocent. Dorre. 

They pafs the planets few'n, and pafs the'fix'd, 


And that cryftailine {phere whofe balance weigbsi T 


Thestrepidation talk'd,.and that Art mov'd. | Mile, 
2. State of terrour. l 


sBecaule thei whole kingdom food in a zealous |" 


trepidation of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have 
| been the more defirous to.refearch the leveral paf- 
| fages of the journey. _ Wotton 
His firt aGtion of note was in the battle of Le- 
panto; where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch 
trepidation of the flate, made every man merito- 
rious. X Wetton” 


To Trespass. v. n. Civepafer, Fr.) `., 
i. To tranfgrefs ; to offend. lsn 


If they mhall confefs their trefpafs which they 


| trefpaffed againft me, 1 will remerr ber my covenant. 
= bating nok Leviticus, tvi. 43. 
| They not only contradic the general defign and 
| particular expreifes of the gufpel, but trepas aint 
l alldogicke © © n GUWE 


CPT iSe 
3. To 


a E 


oF Pie « 


TRT 
2. To enter unlawfully.on another’s groand. 


ce) teTheiremorais and.economy à + 

_» Moft perteGiy they made-agree ï 

oy Each virtue -keptits proper. bound, » 
eaXNoritre/pafsid on the other's ground, 

TRE sPass. mf, [tre/piesekr.) 

3. Tranfgreffion ; ‘offence. 
wS Yourpurpos'd low correction 
Js fuch, as baleftiand the merneft'wrecches: 

For pilf ningsyand moit comma: srefpals, n 
Are punifh'd with. » Stabkepeare s, King Lear. 
Se Will God incenfe his.ire 
For fuch a petty srejpafs P . «> Milan. 

2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 

TRE SPASSER. m f. (from trefpafs.] 

1: Anvoffender ; a tranfgreffor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
ground.“ a Aii ie Cable A ; 
"If 1 come upon another's ground without hisi- 

‘cence, or the Rhee of the law, I ama trefpaffer, 

‘for which the owner may have an aétion of trefpafs 

‘againft me. f ~ ~y Walon. 

TRrE'sseDn. adj. [from treft, Fr.] Knotted 

„or curled. i . 

Nor this nor that foimuch.doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom. long I lov'd fo dear, 

Now. laves a tafs that.all.his love doth fcorn, ., 

He plunged in pain his treed locks doth tear. 

Spenfar. 

Tresses. ai fwithout arfingalar. [trefz, 
Fr. treecia, Italian.) A knot or’ cur! of 
hair. 

Flung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to 
night! r 

Camets, importing change of times and fates, 

Brandith your cry {tal rreffes in the fey |) Shakefpeare. 
Her (welling beeatt 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 

Of her loofe treffzs hide 
Adam ‘had wove 99 

Of choicchAow’'rs'à garland to'adorn 

Her trefksy-and ber rural labours crown. 
Fair treffes man’s imperial race enfnare, 

And beauty draws us with a fingie hair. Pope: 
Then ceafe, bright nymph! to mourn the-ra- 


vith'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the Mining {phere ! 
Not all the reff that fair hair can boait 
Shall draw fuch envy as the Jock youlott. Pope. 

Tre ste, a. /f. [trefteax, French.) : « 

1. The.frame of a table...... i 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is 
fupported. 

TRET. 2./. [Probably from. tritus, Lat.] 
An allowance made by merchants.to re- 
tailers, which is four pounds-in. every 
hundred weight, and tour pounds for 
walte or refufe of a commodity. Bailey. 

Tre THINGS. #. f. [trethings, low Latin, 
from trethu, Welfh, to tax.] Taxes ; 
impolt:. 

Trever. m /. [Smiepet, Saxon ; srepied, 
Fr.) Any thing that ftands on three 
legs: as, a ftool. Hu laadia F 

Trev: aif. lret Eat rroi Fr.) A three 
at cards. eee 
* White-handed miffrefs, one {weet word with thee. 

WRA mil and fugar 5, piers? three. ; 
wm Nay then, two treys; metheglin, wort, an 
s E M : Skatopia Love's Labour Loft 

TRI ABLE. ad. [from try.] aie 

1. Poflible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. Pe aT bp 

For the more eafy underftanding of the cxpe- 
timents triable by our engine, J infinwited har 
notion, by which all of them wili prove explicable. 
4 Boyle. 

2. Such as may be judicially eydmined” 

No one fhculd be ‘admitted to a bithop's. chan- 


d 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


A tual court are of weight. 


ARIT 


i - cellorthip without good knowledzein the civil and 


_ canonilaws, fince divers cauies eriadle inthe) fpiri- 
Aylifre. 
Trav. Avy. ferias, Lat. riade, Fr.) 
Three united. ~"* | 
Tri atsiny. [from fry.] 
1.: Tet; examination. n, 


E” 


f ~ With tria/ fire touch me his-finger end ;- 
| If he be chalte, theflame will back defcend,” 


And turn him to.no pain bur if he ftart, ,, 
It is the Aeh of a Co: rupted heart. Sbhake/peare. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by cx- 
perience... yA 
“l leave him.to your gracious-acceptance, 
Whofe frialtihall betteripubliihihis commendzrion 
y . - Shake peuri. 

Skilful gardeners make trial of the ieeas: by 
putting them into water gently boiled ; and ifg..d, 
they will fprout within half an ‘hour. | 

et" Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

There is'a mixed kind of evidence relating both 
to thefenfes and underftanding; depending upon our 
own obfervation and repzated tria/s.of the iffues.and 
events of actions or things, called experience. 

ar by Wilkins. 
3. Experience ; experimental knowledge. 

Otheis:had «viel of cruelmockings and icourg. 

ings.. Hebrews. 
4. Judicial examination. 

Trizl.is ufed in law:for. the examination of all 
caufes, civil or. criminal, accurding»tofthe flaws of 
our realm: the rial is the iffug, which is tried up- 
on the inditemient, not the inditement itfelf. Coewel. 

He hath reftfted law, 
And therefore law hall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power. Shak. Coricl. 

A canon of the Jews required, in all fuits and 
judicial trials betwixt rich and poor, that éither 
each thould Rand, or both fhould fit. Kettlewwell. 

They thal! come upon their trial, have.all their 
ations ftri&tly examined. elfen. 

5- Temptation ; teft of virtue. 
Leit our trial, when leaf fought, 
May find us both perhaps far Jefs»prepar'’d, 
The willinger Ii go. Milton's Paradjfelsof. 

No fuch company.as then thou faw’it 
Intended thee; for trial only brought, , 

To fee how thou couldft judge of At and meet. 
Milton. 

Every ftation is expofed to fome tria/s, cither 
temptations that provoke our appetites, os difquiet 
our feats. Rovers. 

6. State of being tried. ’ 
Guod thepheri, tell this youth what tis to Jove. 
——It isto be-all made of fighs and tears; 
It is to'be made all ot faith and fervice, 
All humblenefs, all patience and impatience} 
Alb puriey,-allbirrial, ‘all obfervance. 
Stakefpeare’s As you like it. 
TRIA’NGLE, n f” (triangle, Fri trian- 


gulum, Latin.) A figure of three angles. | 


li ./The three 'angles of a triangle are“equal ‘to two 
right ones. “per Locke. 
TRIANGULAR. adj. [triangularis, Lat.) 
| Having three angles. =^ 
The frame thereof teem`d partly circular, 
And part triangular; O work divine’! 
Thefe two the firft’and laft proportions are. Spen/. 
Though a round figire be mont Capaciows fèr the 
hority, and convenient for the bee's yet did the not 
chufe that, béecdufe there’ mant have been triangular 
fpaces left void. Ray. 
Tripe. 2. f. [tribus, Lat. from drevs Bri- 
tih; 6 and @ being labials of promifcu- 
e ° . e a 9 i sw 
ous ufe in the ancient Britif-words: tv 
from tir’ ef, his lands, is Auppofed by 


Mr. Rowleud.to- be. Celsick,. and oufed | 


before the Romans had any thing to do 
with the Britihigavernment. This notion 
willinot be much recommended, when 
it is told, that he derives centurice. from 


T RI 


| trev;fuppofing it to bethe fame withar $ 
| eentrev, importing’ a Hundred frevs or 
l tribes. P" Mil 
1. A diftin® body of the people as divided 
-by family or fortune, or any other. cha- 
racteriltick, 
Lha*heen writing all thisnight unto all the trikes 
And centurics'for their'voices, co help Catiline, 
in sis cile@ion. Ben Fohfone 
Tf the heads of the tribes can be taken off, andr 
che milled multitudelwill! fee their ebay, fuch extent 
of mercy is honourabiel i Baton Attich to V ers. 
Who now fhal! reapyou to thei funyor rank 
p Yourtriaes; "andewater from ith ambrofial fount ? 
Mone 
Peach iftrag sting mountaineers; for publick good, 
To-rankein sides aad quit the favage wood, 
Houles to huitits Tate. 
I congratulate my. country upon the. increafe of. 
this happy tri¢e.of men, fince, by the prefent par- 
ltament,. tHe race of freeholders is fpreading into 
the remoreft corners. Addifon. 
2. It is often’ ufed in contempt: 
Folly and vice are caly to dcf<ribe, 
The common fubjeéts of our fcribbling tribe, Rofce 
Tri BLET or TRIBOULET: 2. / A gold- 
fmith’s tool for making rings. Aia/ruarth., 
TRIBULATION. 4..f. (tribulation, Fr. J 
Perfecution; diftrefs; vexation; difturb- 
ance of life. 
Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and be- 


ingeimminent breedeth fear. Hooker. 
k aani The Jut hall dwell, 

And, after all their tribulations longs... 

See golden days fruitful of golden deeds. Milton: 


Death becomes 
His final remedy ;, and after life 
Try'd in harp tribulation, and refin'd i 
By faith, and faichful works. Miltons Par. Loft. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, 
not only in alf time of our tribulation, but in all 
time of our wealth, deliver us. Atrerbury. 
TRIBUNAL. mm fl [tribuncl) Datin” and 
French. } 
1. The feat of a judge. 
P th’ market place, on a tribunal filver’d 
» Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd.) Shak. Ant. and Cleop 
‘He fees the room | 
Where the whole’nation*does for 'jultice come, 
Under whofe'farge ‘roof ‘Hourithes the gown, 
And judges grave on high tribunalsfrown. Waller. 
There is a’neceffity of ‘ftanding at “his tribunal,- 
whois infinitely wile andijaft.’ “Grew Cofmologiae 
He, who for our fakes food: before an earthly. 
tribunal, might therefore be conftituted judge of the 


r 


whole world. . “Netfn. 
2° A court of juftice, 
Summoning arch-angelé to procialm 
Thy dread tribymul. 9 Milton. 


Trarpuns. n. fo [eribunytribunus, Lat.} 
t. An officer of Rome chofen by the peoe 
le. 
Thefe are the rribunes of the people, 

_ The tongues o° th’ common mouth: I do defpife 
I théin. | Shake/peares. 
2. The commander of.a Roman legion. 
TPaapuns rrau. Yad). [tribusitins, Lat] 
Teinuna mous. §i9 Suiting artribune ș - 

relacingsto a tribune. 


, thet them not come in multitudes, orina rei 


| | dunitionss manner ;!for chat it to'climour tounfels, 
nat to informs Bacon. 
| | -Oh happy ages óf- our arceftors'!’ 
| Beneaththe kings ‘and tribunitia/ powers; 
One jaildid, all their criminals refrain. -s 
ti le s Drydens Jubera? i 
TRIBUTARY: adjs [tributaire, Fre tribu- 
| tarmus, Lari] ye 
1. Paying tribe’ as’ an‘acknowledgmeht | 
| of fubiniffion toa maker” /' | os 
Thenceforth 


TRI 


Thenceforth, this land.was tributary made 
T \ambitious Rome, and.did their rule abey, 
Til) Archurs.a'l that reckoning did defray: 
Yer ofr the Briton kings againft them ftrongly 


€ fway'd. i Spenfer. 
Whilk Malvern, king of hills, fair'Severn-over- 
looks, 


Attended.on in ftate with tributary brooks. . Drayt. 
The two, great empires of the world I know; 
Andé-fince the earth cone larger does afford, 
' ihis Charles is fome poor ertbatary'lard.) Dryden. 
Aroundrhis throne thedea-born»brathers tood, 
That fwell.with¢ridstery urns his tlocd. Pope. 
2. Subject; fubordinate. 
Thefe he, to grace his t-ibutary gods, 
By courfe cominits,to feveral.governments, 
And givcs them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Milcn s Comus. 
O'er Judah's king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luft, and various pow’rs of ill 
Ynfale the maftes’s triéurary will. 
3> Paid in tribute. 
Nor flatr’ry tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 


Prior. 


TRIBUTARY. a. y [from tribute] One | 


who pays'a ftated fum in acknowledg- 


ment of fubjection. 
All the people therein fall be sriburaries unto 
"thce, and ferve thee. Deut. xx. 11. 
The Inth lords did only promife to become rri- 
burariessto king Henrywthes fecondi: and? fuchy as 
only pay tribute are not properly dubjetts, but fv- 
Vercignse Devices. 


TRIBUTE. x. 
Lat.]} Payment made in’ acknowledg- 


ment ; fubjection. 
They that received ¢ribute money faid, Doth not 
your matter pay tribute ? 
She’ receives ` 
As tribute warmth andilight. Milton. 
l + To acknowledge this, was all he didvexaét; 
Smallrribure, where the will to pay wasiat: Dryd. 


from trait, Fr. corrupted by 
ciation.) A fhort time; an init 
ftroke. 


If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the 
fame they wate in a trice, as’ naturally delighting 
in fpoil, though it do themfclves. no gnod. Spenfer. 

Juft'in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 

And ail the'waiters in a'trire 

His fummons did obey : 
Each ferving manwwith dith:in hand 
March'd boldly up-like our train’d bandy ' 
Prefented,*and away. Suckling. 
He coùld raife {cruples dark and nice, 
And after folve ‘them ina rice. Hudibras. 
137 So when thei war had rais’d a torm, 

J `ve «en a fnake in humaniform, 

All Qain'd with infamy,and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill.in aspice Swift. 

H feemssincrediblesat fir, that allithe blood? in 
eur bodies-fhould, circulate in a tricep inia very few 
minutes; but it,would be more furprifing if we 
Unew-the Mort periods of the great circulation of 
water. Beathy"s Sermons. 

Aman fhall make hisfortune in a trice 
Vf blefs'd with pliant, though but flender fenfe, 
Feign’d modefty, and real impudence. Young. 


Trreno'romy. m fi [reyolopiu.] Divi- 
fion into three parts. 
Some’ difturb the order‘of ‘nature ‘by dichoto- 
s mies; trichosomies, fevens, twelves’s ‘let the fubject, 
wich the ‘defign you have in view, determine ‘the 
number of parts into which you divide ah Watts. 
Tricr. n. J (treck, Dutch] © 
a. A fly fraud. 
Sir Thomas More faid, that a trick of law had 
no lels power than the wheel of fortuuc, to lift 
. men up, or caft them down. Ruligb, 
A bantering dro!l toak a journey to Delphos, to 
$ryif he could putra trickyupon Apollo. L` Eftrange. 
Such a one thinks to find fome fheiter in my 


Pied 
t;a 


2. A dexterous artifice, 


3. A vicious practice. 


4. A juggle ; an,antick; any: thing done 


6. A practice ; a manner; a habit. Not 
Sf. (tribut, Frevtributum, | 


Matbew, xvib 2. [| 


Trice n: f. [Lbelieve'this word comes 7 A number of cards jaid regularly up in 


|. and though the moft richly’ tricked, yet t 


TRI 


` friendthtp, and'l betray him: he‘comesito’me for | 
counfel,,and i thew him arrrick.* South. | 


TRI 
AOT) 


> Love | is an airy + good: naiai ea, 
That tricks and Arcffes up the gaudy dre tees 


He fwore by'Styx, | ‘People lavith it profafely . in” trickin yd 
Whato'ershe would delre, togrant; i o7 a children in me re and: yet flarve their ti 
Bur wife Ardelia knew his tricks.” .. Swift. 19 5 ne BA RA 


3. To ee with a light touch; enn 
it may here mean sto drefs. omy ni] 
Come, the colours ‘and the’grou nd preparer 
Dip inthe rainbow, trick her off inair; A T 
$ Chufe a firmicloud'beforerit fall, and iin! ie wr 
| ‘Catchere the change the Cynthia of this ‘minute. 
ariig dad) ate r 


“To! De oe fraud. ue 


a? he 


Gather the loweft, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee, a trick for to double thy crop. ) 
je Tuffer. 
And now, as aft in fame ditemper`d starej] 
On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. : Pope. 
Sufpicion fha!l be ftuck full oF eyest. oy 
For treafon is but trufed like afox,. 
Who ne'er (0 tame; forcheri(h’d; and ock'd up, 
Wilbhave'a wild rrich of hissanceftars. Sbhakefpearc. 
Jentertain you with fomewhat moreworthy than 


the talc exploded tricé of fulfome’ pan-gyricks. 
Drycin. 


To Trick. v. m 


i Int Gra rh au 
TrRICKERS aah [This i is ‘often’ wtitten. 

| trigger’; “J leno not which 'is'ri ht.) 

i ‘The catch which being pulled” ifen- 

: 

) 


Some friends to'vice pretend). 
That I the sricks/of youth tvo rotary. blame. 


ireen! ‘gages thecock ofthe pun, that us t may 


ive fire. 

Pulling afide the itricker, we obfervedy vie the 
force of the fpring of the ‘lock.was not: fenfibly 
abated by the abfence of the air. ane Tore ite. 

MA agoofe “ene 

-An-death’contraéts his tions’ hn ry eee] 

So did the knight, and with one clawsa "1 

‘The tricker of his piftol draws. -Hudhra 


TRY CKANG ist fa (from, trick] Drefs ; ; 
|. Ornament. 
| Get us properties and tricking for our Paiste 
i Stak tre. 
Tri’ckisn. adj. [from tricki] ‘Knavithly 
artful ; fraudulendy cunning s- niilphie- 
voufly ‘fabtle. l i. 
All he faye is in apis flippers and rich way 
of reafoning. Pope. 
\To TRICKLE. Um. ~ eee ae word I fiad 
no etymology that feems well authorized 
vor probable.} To fall ia drops; to rill 
in a flender ream. ” pees | 


to cheat jocofely, or to div ert. 
A rev’rend prelate ftopp"d his’coach and fix, 

To laugh z little at our Andrew's tricks. Prior. 

|5. An unexpected effect. | ot 
So fellef foes who broke their fleep, 
To take the one the other, by fome chance, 
Some tick not worth’an egr, hall grow dear friends. 
Shakc{-tare’s Coriolanus. 


in ule. 

I {poke it but. according to.the trick : if you Nl 
hang me, you may. Sbatefpeare. 

The trick of that voice. I well remember. Shak. 

Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the fathers eye, nole, Jip, ` 
The trick of `s trowny his forchead. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's, Ta'e. 


play: as, a trick of cards. 
To Tricks. a. [trom Ae noun ; tricher, 
French. } 

1. To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud! 
Jt is impolfible that the whole world fhould thus 

confpire to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on 
mankind, and trick them felves into belief. . 
Stepbhens's Sermons. 
2. Todrefs; to decorate ; to adorn ; pro- 
perly, to knot. {Trica in low Latin, 

fignihes a knot of þair ; freccia, Jtalian : 
hence trace, + Matten Wefimonafterienfis 
fays of Godiva of Coventry, that fhe rode 

tricas capitis S crincs diffolvens.)} 

And trick them up in knotted curls ancw. Drayt. 
They turned the impofture upon the king, and 
gave'out, that 4o deféat the true inheritor he had 
tricked vp aboyrin the hikenc(s of Edward Planta- 
geact. Bacons -hiet II. 


He, prick'd with pride, 

Forth fpurred ‘fait; adown his courfer's fide _ 

The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. Spenfer. 
Fait belide there trickled foftly down i 

A gentle ftream, whofe murm’ring wave did play 
Ambneft the pumy ftones, and made a found ` 

To lull him fofe afleep that by ic hy. Sped) Cre 
Some noifes help. fleep 5 3 as, the blowing * of the 

wind, and trickling, of water, uas moving in the (pie 

rits a gentle attention, which itilleth’ the dilcurtive 
motion. Bacon. 
He wakened by the trickving of his blaod. J Wifeme, 
») Beneath his eat the faften'd arrow Rood, | 
And tsom,the woundappear'd themrictleg blood. 
Aniw dort coy) cP sgudete 
He lay ftretch'd pty his eyes fixt eal 
| "Ana tver and anon a fient tear 
$ Stole eee and cric Med from'his hoary beard. 
i j 8 i v- 

H T he emblems of honour wrought anáis front in 
the bristie materiais.above+meativoed, trickled away’ 
underithe firit ipipgigau of theyi heat. oy. ay 

difon" n's F recholedera 
| Imbrown'd with native bronzt, lo Henly Wands, 
-Tuning his voice jand, balanging his hands’) © - | 
How:fiuent nonifenfertricks from his tongue" 
How tweet the pesiodsyncitheefaid nor fung Pepe. 
Their heads are tricke with taficls: and flowers. They empty heads,confole with empty found. . | 
Sandys. |) No niote, alist“ the voice of tame they hear, | 
Hil: The balm of dulnefs* trickling i in their ear. 
‘i tia a i fo. rw alie v 


Trie CKSY. at [from trick.) Pretty. L 


A7: Fi ae ty 4 G84 fle 
Horridly tricks 
With blood of:fathers, motherss davighten} fons; 
Bak'dsand imBatted with the parching fires. Shas. 
This pillaryi is, but a medley, ora mafs of all the 
precedent ornaments, maki ng anew. Li ee fica\th; 
e, poorch 
in this, that he is a borrower of all his! Tala 

Wotton s Arcbitefure. 


Woeful thepherds, wecp no. more, 
For Lycidas, yoursfonow; is not.dead® 
Sunk though he. be bencath the wat" ry foor, 
So. finks the, day-ftam ip; the ocean’ bed, gii? 
And yet anon repairs „his drooping head, vou v4 
And tricks his beams, and with new- -{pangled. ore 
“Flames in the forehead of the morning ‘ky. Milti 
© Not trichd and frounc’d ashe was wont 
With the Atttick boy to hunts iy “Milten. 
A daw that had a mind. to be fparkith, tricked 
himfelf up with all the gay feathers he could muf- 
ter. OL’ Eftranges 


- 


I 
MS 

|| is a word of endearment. ‘Obloletess . 

if The fool hath planted.in his memoryis opot: A 


| An vAN of. good words; and d do know ou bi 
ny, toa that, ftand in, bettenplacesi. yoi ity 
Garni "d like him, that for.a trick/y word » 4 li 
Dely the matter. Sbake/peane's Merchgnt Viies 
“All this fervice have (acne face fie . 
My tricky Spirit t Shake(peare's Tempef?. 


l TRICO R- 


> oe Ferg 


TRICO'RPORAL, adj. Ltricorpus, Lat.] 
y peis rs - -a TA ‘ 


Having three"bodiés. 1 0 n 
a Le eee ne { 
Tripe. ad. [among hunters; ¢ride,.Fr.] 


~“%, oe ` A 4 
7 Short and ready... k Aj-geberaer:: A yi“ Batey. 
TRIDENT. 7. j. [trédent, Fr. tridens, Lat.) 
itA'threésforkedicepingiof Neptune, ` 
His nature is too noble ft the'world iir. 
He would.not flatter Neptunetor his trident. Shak. 
~Canft-thou, with filgigs piercehim:to the quick ? 
OV in his feull thy barbed srideat hicks? K sina! 
Wie Wh Yo aha banada Sandgsion: Fob. 
sed ‘He Jets them wear their faphire crowns, 
Ard avicldstheir ditthe tridente ay Plier. 
Several find a myttery in every to th of Nep- 
tunes eriden. z £ Abdifin en i Medals. 
y i Ailes 4 4 G uI H Df a tig hdes i i 
TRIDENT. adj. Having three teeth. 
TRI DINGA foa) mudinga, Saxon.;. ra: f 
| ther rrithing.), The third part ofa coun. 
ty orifhite, „This divifion is only ‘ufed 
_ dn Yorkfh-re, where: it is corrupted into 
~ riding. ou 3 
Treouan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 
1. Lafting three days. : 
2. Happening every third day. 


4 


Trie NNIALLadYs (triennis, Lat. triennal, | 


French. } 
1. Bafting three years. 


Epaffed the bill fur tricrnia/ parliaments. 


King Charles. | 
Richard the Third, though-he came in by blood, | 


yetthe fhort time of his rriennia/ reign he was with- 

out any, and proved one of my, beft lawgiverse . 
eas Faw Ses Howel's England s 

K _e e : i 7 

. Happening every third year. 
Terrery n. J. [from try.] . 

1. One who tries experimentally. | 


The ingenious triers of the German experiment | 


foo sd, that their gia(s veffel was lighter when the 
air/had beer drawn out thambefore, byan ounce and 
very near a third. fa g] ids Beyle. 

2. One'who examines judicially, 

Courts of jultice ase bound to take notice of a&ts 
of parliament, ard whether they are truly pleaded 
o; not; and therefore they are the riers of them. 

gi hy eh ar Hale. 

There fhould be certain triers or examiners ap- 
pointed by the fate to infpeét.the genius of every 
particular Bey. Pr Spetiutor. 

3. Tet; ane who brings tothe tet... 

You were ufed , À 
To.fay, extremity was the trier of Apirits ; 
That common chances common men could: bear, 

: + ich Shakef/peare. 

Jo Tri'PaLiow. va. [tres, Latin, and 
pealza, Sax. a harrow.) To plow land 
the third time before fowing. | 

Í Eads 1 Bailey. 

The_beginaing of-Augutt is the time of Aal- 
dewing, or laft plowing before they fow their wheat. 

ow ane F r g l= Alortiner. 

Triero. adj. [among-botanitts.J Cut 
or divided into thrée parts. Baittey. 

TRIFUSTULARY. adj. [tres and ffiula, 
Latin.}.. Having three pipes... 

Many, of that»fpecies whofe trifilulary DiN or 
crahy we have beheld.) Brcqwa'y VelgarErrons. 

To TRi'Pre. v. n. (hy flén, Dutch. ] 

1. To a& or talk without weight..or, dig- 
nity. 5) tooact with levity; to talk with 
folly. werd 7 ‘a t ; 

When they fay that we onght to, abrogate. fuch 
prepih ceremonies’4: are unprofitable, or elfe might 
have other'm sve profitable'tn their ftcad, they rife 
and they beat the air about nothing whicli touch - 
eth ux, uniefg they’ tedh that'we'ooght to abrigice 
al! popift’ceremeniéss”! 1063 ane © oker. 

2° To mock; ‘to play the fool, Tat 

bis : Art > T ‘, 


oy 


Tears. i 


TRI 
Do not beiieve, 
Thats fromthe fente of sail :civillty,% ^d 
HI ehus would play and trifle with yourtrcuvrence. 
; re Sbakefpeare. 


i 7 y tb 2 KEE“ i L ; 
3. To indulge light-amufement’: as, he 


“erifed all nis time. - 
|, Whatever raifes.a levity of mind, a riffing’ fpi- 
rit, renders the" fowl incapable of feeing, appre- 


A heading, and relithing the dottrines of piety. 


. s `" Law. 
4. To be of no importance. ` jad 
“Tig hard for Every ¢rifling debt of two fillings 

to be driven to law: "r= i S perjer. 
To TRIFLE, v.a. © 'Po make ‘of no im- 
portance. ` Notin ule. 


' sis Theeefcore and ten L can remember.well, 
| , Within. the volume.of which.time L ‘ve feen 


Hours dreadiul and things ftrange.;, bus. this. fore 


s night 
Hath trifid former, knowirgse:: Shake/p. Macheth. 
TRIREE. xf. [from the verb. }: A thing 
of ho moment. 
The intruments of darknefsitell üs truths ; 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray usi 
In deep confeguence. Sbhakdpiare’s Macbeth. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas teil, 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dow fabells, ~~ 
With fuch poor trifles playing: =. 
Others the like have Jabour’d at, 
Some of this thing, fome of that, 
And many of they know not what, 
Buc that they muft be faying. Drayt. Nymp. 
The infinitely:greatett contefied good is negicét - 
ved; to fatisfy the fucceifive uneafincis of our defires 
purfuing. trifies. - Locke. 
Brunetta?s wife in actions great and'rare, 
But {corns on trifies to beftow her care: 
Thus ev’ry hour Brunetta is ta blame, 
ecaufe the occafion is beneath her aim; 
Think nought actrifle, though it {wall appear ; 
Smail fands the mountain, moments make the year: 
And tr fies life.) Your care:tu trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truly live. Yeung. 


Tren e ram: Ai [trifelaar, Dutch.} One 
who acts with levity ; one that talkswith 
folly. 


A man cannot tell whether Apelles+or Albert 
Durer were the more triflers, whereof the oné would 
make a)perfonage by geometrical proportions;, the 
other by taking the beft parts out of divers faces 
to make one excelleng. Bacon. 

Shal: J; who can enchant the boift*rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts moze; 
Shil- be baffled by this trifler, love? * Granville. 

As much asfyfematical learning 13 decried! by 
fome vain trifers of the age; it is the happiet way 


to furnith the mind with knowledge. Watts. 
Triflers not ev'n*in trifles can excel ; 
"Tis tolid bodies only polih well. Young. 


[ERAF Linc. adj. [from trifle.]i Wanting 
worth; unimportant ; wanting weight. 
To'a foul fupported with an affurance of the di- 
vine favour, the honours or’ affli€tions of this life 
will be‘equally rriffiag and contemptible. 

- tout Rogers" Sermons. 
Tri’Frineryiady, [from trifling] With- 
, pout weight; without dignity ; without 

importance, | 
Thole who. are carried away with the fponta- 
neous current of their own thoughts,» muft never 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly bufy. 
Locke. 
TRIFOLIATE. adj [tres and folium; 
Lat-} Having three leaves. 
' Trifoiate cytifas reftrain’d its boughs 
For humble fheep to crop, and goats to brouze. 
Harte. 
Tri rokm. adj. [triformis, Latin.) Hav- 
ing.a triple fhape, 
The moon her monthly'round 
Still ending, fill venewing through mid beav’n, 


T RI 
With borrow'd light her countenance con 
Hencesfills, ‘and empties,“to enlighten t earth. 
“SOM itor. 


TRIGGER. x. J. [derived by, Junius from 


| trigue, Fr. from intricare, Lat.] See 


 Tricxer. « - ITE 

1. A catch to hold; the wheel on fteep 
ground, o> a p i 

2. The catch, that,being pulled loofes the 
cock of the guns.» 

The puliingsthe-erigger' of the gun 'with which 

the murver isicommicted; has nonatural conne@lon 
with thole ideas that/ make wpithe:complex one, 
murder. ET Locke. 


Trrornrars. af. [from triginta, Latin, 
thirty. } 

Trentals or, trigintals were anumber of mafite 
to the tale of thirty, inftituted by St. Gregory. < 

à Ay life. 

Tricryrn. n.f. [In architecture] 4 A 

member of the frize of the. Dorick,order 

fet directly over every pillar, and in cers 
tain {paces in; the intercolumuniations., 

| io Harris. 

The Dysick order bas, now and.then afobes gar- 
nifhment of lions’ heads in the cornice, and of try- 
g'ypbs and metopes always in: the frize..; ottone 

TriGon. mfirirpiyuro} A triangle: A. 
term in aftrology: 

The ordinary height of a man ninety*fix di- 
gits; thesancient Egyptians eftimated ito be equal to, 
that| myftical cubit among them Miled paffus Lbidis, 
or the trigon that the Ibis makes at every ftep, con- 
fitting of three latera, each thirty-two digits. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind: 
TriGonar. adj. [from.trigox.] Trian- 
gular ; having threewcorners. 

Al iparofia yellow hue thotintonumerous trizcnal 
pointed fhoots ofivarious fizesyfound.giowingtogne 
hide of a perpendicular. Alluge of a 'tratum of frees 


ftone. Wowdward. 
TRIGONOMETRY. aS, AUrøyusss andi 
pilpor. ] ' 


Trigonometry is the art of meafuring, triangles, or 
of calculating the fides of any triangle fought,, and. 
this is plain or fpherical. Harriss 

On a difcovery of Pythagoras, all trigonometry y. 
and confequeatly all navigation, is founded. 

Guardian. 
TRIGONOME*TRICAL./ adj: [from trigono- - 
metry.) Pertaining to trigonometry. 
TRILATERAL. adj, (trilateral, French 5, 
tres and latus, Lat.] Having three fides. 
Tritt. af. (rrio, Italian: J- Quaver ;, 
tremulouinefs of omufick. pal 

Long has atace of hernes'fill’d the ftage, “ 
That rant by note, and through the @amut rope 5 
In fongs and airs exprefs’their martiul fire, | ** 
Combatiin tril/sy and in-afugue expire.» Addifon. 

To Trtut. va. [from thé noun!] To. 
utter quavering. 

Through the lott lence of the litening.night, 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs rrills herlay. Thon:fone . 

To. TERI LL te ite | 
1..To trickles. to fall ip drops, ornflender: 
reams. toh a | 3 
Did your, letters pierce. the. queen ito. any: de- 
moastrativon of grief fa 
Aye; the tooky'cm 3) readem inmypprefence zs 
Andinow and thew anjample tear. tril’d down 
Her delicate cheek. (1 Sbakefpeare’s King Lcare 
2, To play- in tremulous vibrations of. 
found. i 
Am licall'd.upon-the grave debate, 
To judge of trilling notes and. tripping teet? Dryd. - 
Taiurion. m/f) [Aeword invented. by 
Locke.}. A million.of millions of mil- 
lions 5. 


T/R I 


Jions; a million twice mubtiplied by a 
million. 


'TRILU MINAR. ) adj. [triluminaris, La- 
Farru minous. $f tm] Having three 
lights. Diétionary. 
Trim. adj. (zeenymmed, Saxon, comple- 
ted.) Nice; fmug; dreffed op. It is 
used with flight contempt. 
T” one painc in cottage doch take, 
When t® other trim do bavers. make. 
Tuffer's Hufeendry. 
Av trim exploit, amanlyentcrprizc, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derifion, Sbzk. Midfy Nighe's Dreuin. 
The Dorick order bas, in comparifon of «hale 
that follow, a more mateuline afped, and litte 
trimmer than the Tufcan that went before, feve a 
feber garnifhment now and then of tions’ heads in 
the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes always 
in the frize. Wortms Arckireé?. 
Dog thou not bluhh to live fo tike a beaft, 
So trim, fo diiloluce, ío, looleiy dret ? Dryd. Per). 


Jo Trim. v., a. [tmmman, Saxon. to 
build. | 
1. To fit out. 
Malicious cenfurers ever, 
As rav’nous fithes do à veffel follow 
That is new srimm'd.  Sbakefpeare’s Henry Vill. 
2. To drefs ; to decorate. 
Our youth got me:to play the woman's past, 
And I was trim'd in Julia’sgown. Sbakefpeure. 
Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to 
trim their houles, binding it with a lath againft a 
wall. Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal 
gentlewomen, to drefs and trim her, piéture and 
Sculpture. Wotren. 
‘The viim ox that was for altars preft, 
Trimm'd with white ribbonsand with garlands dreft, 
Sunk of himfelf. Dryden's Georgicks. 
. To fave; to clip. 
Mephibofhzth had neither dreffed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard. 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
Clip and crim thofe tender ftrings like a beard. 
Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. 
Hewel. 
Trim off the {mall fuperfluous branches. Mort. 
4. To make neat; to adjuft. 
`l found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shak. Antomy and Cleopatra. 
Go, firrah, to my cell; as'you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shakdp. 
Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'dy and mimmi d, 
More fleek, more loft, and Slacker limb’d. 
Bin yum 
To blaft che living, gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths herfelf had.tainted, trimm d- ancw. 
i Tickei. 

When workmen fit a piece into other work, they 

fay they trim ina piece. Moxon’s Mechan, Exerc. 
Each mute in Leo's golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d days. 
Pope. 
O'er globes, and fceptres, now, on thrones it 
fwells, a 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells. 
Yeung. 
5: To balance a veflel. 
Sir Roger put his coachman to rrim the boat 
Speffasor. 
6. It has often up emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm'd'up your praifes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Skuke/p. 

Yo Trim. v.s.. To balance; to fuuare 
between two parties. 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are 
but twowords for the fame thing, betray the church 
by naufcating her pious orders, this will produce 
confufion. South. 
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Tri mMmiY. adv. (from trim.]} 


Trimmer. n.f. [from trim.] 


TRIMMING. af. [from trim.) Orna- 


| TRI 


For mep fo pretend that their will obeys that 


law, whileall befides their will (erves the faction; 
what is this but.a grofs, fulfome juggling with their 


duty, anda kind of x<imming it bowen God and 
the devil ? South. 
He who would hear what ev'ry fool could fay, 
Woa'd never fix his thought, but trim his time 
away. Dryden. 
Trim.'2./. Drefs ; geer; ornaments. It 
-is now a word of flight coatempt. 
They, come dike facrifices.in their trim, 
Andito the fire-eyed maid of {moaky wary 


TRINITY. n. J. (trinitat, Lat. 


TRI 


Thisadvantage age from youth has wom, i 
As nottu be outridden, though outrun; = 
i By fortune he was now to Wenus ¢rin’d, 
And. with iteru Mars in Capricosn. was join'd. 
i A Dodo. 
l at. trinité, 
Fr.] ‘The incomprehenhble union of the 
‘Three Perfons in the Godhead. ? 
Touching the piure of the trinity, I hold it 
blafpheinous and utterly unlawful. Pee zthiire. 
Inimy whole effay there is not any thing lke an 
objeétion-againft the ¢triasy. Luvke. 


All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shake | TRINKET. nf” (‘This Skinner derives 


Forget 

Your Jabourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry.  Shatelp Cymbeline. 

The goodly London in her’ga'lant rrim, 
The phenixdaughterof the vanquifh'd old, 

Like a sich bride does to the ocean {wims 
And on her fhadow rides in floating gold. Dryden. 
Nicely; 
neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in treffes wrought. Sperjf. 

The mother, ‘if of the houfhold of our lady, 
will have her fon conning and bold, in’ making 
hiin to live rrimly. Achim. 


1. Orne who changes fides to balance par- 
ties; a turncoat. 
The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged 
for mercy: No, fays the weazel, no mercy to a 
moufe: Well, faysit other, but you may fee by my 
wings that Framt a bird; Jand fo the bat. ’fcap'd in 
both by playing the. rrimmer. L'Efirange. 
\ To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories, trimmers. 


Stvift. 


2. A piece of wood inferted. 


Before they pin up the frame of ground-platrs, 
they muft fit in the fummer and the girders, and 
all the joints and/the ¢vimmers tor the Mair-cafe, 

Moxen's Mechanical. Exercifes. 


¿mental appendages to a coat or gown. 
Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too 
heavy, and like a d:efs without fancy; and the 
laft without the firft is too gay, and but all trim- 
ming» Garth's Preface to Ovid. 


Teaimness. n. f. [from zrim.] Neatunefs, 


petty elegance ot drefs. 


TRI'NAL. adj. [trinus, Latin.] Three- 


fold. 


Like many an angel's voice, 
Singing before th’ etcrnal majefty, 
In their trina/ triplicity on high. Spenfer. 

That far-beaming biaze of majefty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 
Trine. n.f. (trine, Fr. trinus, Latin. } 
An afpect of planets placed in three 
angles of a trigon, in which they are 
fuppofed by aftrologers to be eminently 
benign. vt 
Toth’ other fives. 
Thelr planetary motions, and aipects, + 
In fextile, quarc, and trine, and oppolite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Poradife Lof. 
Now frequent ¢rines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon treed, 
Thole weights took. off that on his planet hung, 
Will glurioufly the new-laid works fuccecd. Dryd. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end ~ 
In the fame round, and jet that line fubtend 
An. equal triangle; now fince the lines 
Muf three times touch the round, and mect three 
figna; 
Wherc`er they meet in angles thofe are trincs. 


Creech. 


To Trains. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
put in a trine afpect. 


fomewhat harfhly from rringuet, French, 
trinchetto, ktal. a topail. Í rather imagine 
it corrupted from ‘rickets, fome petty 
finery or decoration.) | rile 
1. Toys; ornaments of drefi; fuperfluiuies 
of decoration. ` 
Beauty and ufe can fo well agree togecher, that 
of all the trinkets wherewith they are attiredy there 
is not one:butidervesstofomemnecetiany purple. 
Sidney. 
They throng who fhould buy firt, as if my trin- 
kets had been hallowed. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Let her*but have torec wrinkles in her facc, ` 
Soon will you bear the fawcy fteward fay, 
Pack up with all your ¢rizects, and away. 
Dryden's Fuveral, 
She was“not hung about with toys and trinhvts, 
tweezer-cales, par ket-glatics. i  Arbathnot. 
How Jobnay wheedled, threaten’d, fawn'd, 
“Lily Fhyllis all her rrizters pawn'd. Swift. 


2. Things of no great value ; tackle 5 


tools. ©. 
What hulbandlie hufbands, except they be fooles, 
But handtom havesttoreiuute tor trinkets and tovles? 
Lier y Tuflre 
Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. 
-` L'Eftrange. 


Trio’sonar. adj. [triobolaris, Latin.] 


Vile; mean; worthlefs. . 
Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs 

current amongtt the balladmongers for a tricbolar 

baliad. Chey neo 


To Priv, v.a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dut.] 


1, To fupplant ; to throw by ttriking the 
_ feet trom the ground by a {fudden motion. 
y He conjun& =~ 
Tripp’d me behind. 
Be you contented, 
To have a fon fer your decrees at nought, 
To trip the courte af law, and blunt the fword 
That yuatds the peace and lafety of your perfon. 
k Sbukifpeares 
2. To ftrike from under the body. 
I tripe up thy heeis anu beat thee. Sbukfp-ares 
The words ot Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels 
ofthis cauie; I had oncerefolved. “Lo relulve pre- 
Suppoleth: deliberation; but what deliberation can 
there be vf that which is inevitably determined by 
causes without ourlelves ? Bramball. 
3» To catch; to decedt. - by 
» Thelle women À 
Can trip me, if lerr; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were prefent when he finih'de Shak. Cymbeline. 
To Trip. v. a. 


1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 


i Shakefpeares 


12. To fail; to err; ‘to be deficient. 


Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his 
adverfaries, if any where they chance to rip, preff- 
eth him as thereby unaking-all forts of men God's 
enemies. Hooker. 

Virgil is fo exaét in every word, that none can 
be changed but for a worfe: he pretends fometimes 
to trip, but it isto make you think him in danger 
when moft fecure. ; Dryden. 

Many having wied their utmoft diligence to, fe- 
curea reteution of the things committed to the me= 
mory, cannot certainly know whcreit will irig and 
fail.them. e outhe 

Will thines in mixed company, making his real 
ignosance 


Paes 


aa wt f Nur sus -a » s 
ignorãnee appea feeming ore: -owrclub has 
_ caught him at which times they never 


fPaechin aipg - I edlddifon’s SpePatcr. 
ow) Several writers of uncommon erudition would 
mrexpofe my ignorance, if they caught me rrippir 
i in amstier of fo great moment, py lddijor"s SEa 
3. To flumble; to tit@bate. a 
eqeadymay have the idea of a man’s drinking till his. 
< tongue trips, yet not know that it is called drunken- 
5e re Locke. 
s4 1To ran lightly... 
ith da » Infence fad, y egi 
s- Trip we after the night's thade. Shakefpeare. 


'T RI 

2. It is ufed in ludicrous language for the] 
human belly. 

TRI PEDAL. adj. [tres and pes, Latin.] 

` Having three fect. 

Taree rarous. adj. [rps and miraurov. ] 
Having a flower confifting of three 
leaves. > 

Trrewrnona. in. © [rriphtkongue, Fr. 
rpets and @9ely.] A`coalition of three 
‚vowels to form one found: as, eau; cye. 

Tri’pce. adj. (triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 


TRI 


All the parts, in height, length, ‘and breadth, 
bear a duplicate or triplicate proportion oneto ano- 
ther. l Grew. 

Trippica tion.  f [from triplicare.} 
The act of trebling, or adding three 
together. 

Since the. margin of the vifible horizon in the 
heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthiy, 
accounted but one hundred and twenty miles dia- 
meter; fenfe mutt ’necds meafure the azimuths, 
or vertical circles, "by friplicarion of the fame dia- 
meter of oe hundred and twenty. Glanville. 


The old faving is, the-third pays forall; the 
- tripier, Sir, isa good Yripp sng meafure. 

Tee ees. Gt) Sbakelpeare's TFeeifth Nighy. 
He throws his arm, and,with a long-drawa Gath 
je all together; them difin@ly triss . 

- Fre this ree ans quick mias fkips 
And fnatches this again, and pautes theres “Crah. | 


Lat.] ha 
1. ‘Threefold ; confifting of three conjoin- 


ed. 
| Sec in him 
The tripe pil'ar of the world transform'd 
Into a itrumpet’s ftool. Shak. Antony ard Cierp 


Si) Wa g. i fs © night and hades, 
- abet Sect 1 How are ye join’d with hell in tripie knot, 
i > anne redial Ery:ianth-your 1618 deplore, i Again tnbunarmed weaknefs of one virgin, 


Alone and-heiniefs ! 
» Thrice happy pair! fo nearally'd 
In royal blood and-virtue to: 
Now love has you together ty’d, 
May none this trip/e’knot undo! 
op Dy, thy triple fhape as thou art feen 
“In heay'n, earth, hell, «rant this. 
Strong Alcides, atrershe had Nain 
PETHE itle Geryon, rove from conquer'd Spain| 
His'captivs herds. ©) DAAR PÆ neil. 
“Oat boune’d the maftiff of the triple head; | 
Away the hare with deuble (wiftncfs Acda- Savift. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. 
We have taken this as a moderate meafure be- 
@wixt the highcft and loweft ; but if we had taken 
r ` > . E 
Only a rriple proportion, it would have been (uffi- 
cient. —= S 


A better foil fhall give ye thanks. Affile Arcades. | 
She bounded .bys:and tripp’d'fo liht; j 
= They had not-timesto teke a fteady fight. Dryd. 
i » Stayynymph, he cred, I follow not foe ; 
Thuseftomithe lion trips the:tsembling doe. Dryd. 
Wellthou dott to hide from cemmen fici:t, 
‘Th; clofe intrigues, too-bad to bear the light: $ 
Nor doubt d, but the tilver-fouted dame l 
Tipping from (ca onfuch an errand came; Dryä. 
Je"ll makea pretty figure in a triumph, P 
And feeve totrip betore the vidtor’s chariot, A.M. 
The lower plaitsiof ithe drap2ry in antig ie figures 
in {culpture and painting, icem to have gathesed 
ting wind when the perlon isin aotture of tri ing 
forwards a a aiai joi pE? ipa 
` In Britain’s ides, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies trip.in_petticoats, Prior. 
““) “They gave me inftru@tions how to fide down 
| and trip u p, the iteepett hopes. | a Pye. 
5- To take a fhort, voyage... | 
» Tare.a. fe ffrom the verb. ] 


Milt. 


Wailer. 


Dryden. 


more fenfes than five, why doth he fuppofe that a 


asmany, there might be the fame fulpicion for a 
Oy greater number without ead. Bentley. 


3 aa K EET a the wreltle TTRI PEE. v. a. [from the adje&tive. ] 
upplants his antagonift. l PPE eee: to iak i A 
E AAA e k E o heht ilek iou we, 1. To treble ; to make thrice as much, or 


as,many. : i 

| Towwhat purpofe fhonld words ferve, when na- 
_ture,hath more to declare than groans, and {trong 
crics; more than ftreams of bloody fweat; more 
than his doubled and sripled prayers can exprcfs? 


_Waen time bath fow'da grirzlean thy cafe? 
s Or will notelfe thy craftite quic! ly, grows | 
That thine own trip. tall Be thine overthrow ? 
> "; Amt set L Sbake/peare. 
He ttript for wreftling smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe.to foile . 
‘ons y ve Daydea’s Georgicks. 
It was a noble time when trips and Cornith hugs 
could make a man immortal. ddifon on Medals. 
2.' A ftumble by, which,the. foothold is lott. 
Jas A faijures.a miftake. í i 
l He faw hisway; but in fo fwiftia pace, 
To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race: 
They then who of cachersp th’ advantage take, 


If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in 


be tripled upon use 


z. To make threefold. 
Time, aétion, place, are fo preferv'd by thee, 
| Thate’en Corneille might with envy fee 
.Th* alliance of his trip/ed unity. 
TRIPLET. ned: {from żriple.] 
1, Three of a kind. . 


There fit C—nts, Dake, ant Harrifon, 


Sivift, 


Dryden. 


: Burmt. 
If themthe atheift can have no imagination ofi 


body ig capable" of more’? If we had donble or triple 


Hooker: 


no long {pace of time his: limited: quantity would! 


Trier cerry. a fo ftriphcit®, Fr. from 
triplex, Lat.] Trebleneis; fate of being 
threefold. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarehy, to 
have the arms ofa foreigner, the, difeontents of 
fubjects, and theititle of a pretender to meet. 

Bacon's Henry WIT. 

Affect not duplicities nor sriglicities, nor any 

certain number of parts in-ycur divifian of things. 
Waitsi Logicke 

TRI PMA DAMan f An herb; 

Tripmadam is vfed in falads. ATortimer`s Hujbe 

Tri POD. n. f (tripes, Laia] "A feit 
with three feet, fuch as that from which 


the prieftels of Apollo delivered:oracles, 
Uwoudripods cat in antick.mould, 
With two greatgalents of the fineft gold. 
Dryden's Eneid. 
TRIPOLy. a.J- [I fuppofe from the 
place whence it is. brought.) A fharp 
cutting fand.’ 

In polifhing glafs with putty, or tripoly, it is not 
to be imagined that thofe fubftances*can by grating 
and ‘fretting the glafs bring all its *leaft particles to 
an.accurate polih. Newton. 

TRI POS. 2. f. A tripod. See Tripop. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracte of Apollo; 

Here he fpeaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos, his tower bottle. . © Ben TFonfone 

Craz*d fool, who wouldft’ be’thought an Oracle, 
Come down from off the tripsi, and {peak plain. 

Drydens 


TRIPPER. 2. J. [from"rrip.] "One who 


trips., my te 
Tripping, ag,, (from, trip.) y Quick ; 
nimble, i l 
The clearfun of the freth wave largely.drew, 
As after thirft; which made thcirflowing shrink 
From ftancing lake, to tripping ebb ; that ftole 
With, foft foot,tow'rds:the:deep. ». Milt. Par. Leff. 
Taveringe. on.) fi: [from seripaj Light 
dance! masal Ona idi awh as K 
Back, fhepherds, back, enough your play ; 
Here be without duck’ or nod, ; 
Other rrippings to'be trod)! ° h 
Of lighter tocs. - „> Milton. 
Tri'peinciy. adv.’ (from tripping. ] 
With agility; with fwift motion. 


J 
Each feemigg &iprån deachdigrefivé tarr, 


d 
r 
l 
v 
T Find butthofe faults which they wane wit'te make 
' itn 9 Dryden. 
à 'Diiplays their calc the more, and deep-plann‘d art. 


p~ a" 4 L Harte. 
4 A fhort voyage or journey. s 
I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. 


i _ 43 Pope. 
TR ip ARTITE. ad}, rife Fr. sripar- 
. wets, Latin.) Divided.into three parts ; 


~~) chaving»three correfpondent copies ; re- 
latin hree‘ parties. 


~~ Our indentùres tripartite are drawn. 
Skakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Taree. wf. (tripe, Fre trippa, Italian 

and Spanith. ] 

The fheettisen the guts. 


es i the gut 
"How: fay you to a fat tripe finely broil'd ? 


a Pike it well. Pike pcorts 
pa wot private draw your poultry, clean your wipe 
ø- at» rg. 


Vor. II, 


How they fwagger from their garrifon ; 
"ew Such"a rriplet could you'tell 
Where to find on this fide hell ? 


2. Threeverfes eee together : as, 
Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full'retounding line, 
The long majeftick march and energy divine. 
Pope. 
Some wretched lines from this nagleéted hand 
May find my hefo on the forcign ftrand, 
Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new com- 
~ mand. Prisr. 
I frequently make ufe of triple rhymes, becaufe 
they bound the fenfc, making the Mft verfe of the 
triplet a pindarick. Dryden. 


Tarericare. adj. [from triplexy Lat.] 
Made thrice as much. 
Triplicate ratioyin geometry, isthe ratio of cubés 


to cach other; which ought ty be diftinguithed 
from triple. Marris. 


This. ditty after me 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. Shukefpearee 
Speak the fpecch eripping/y on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it as many of our players do, I had 

as lieve the town-crier had {poke my lines. 
Shakelpeare’s Hamit. 

Trvprore. 2.f.\[sriptotonsiLatin. ] 
Tripiore is anoun uted. butimthree cafes. Clarke. 

Trirvu’piary. adj. [tripudium, Latin.} 
Performed by dancing. 

Claudius Pulcher undcrwent. the like fuccefs 
when he continued the tripudiary augurations. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tripw dia rion. 2. /. [tripudium, Lat. ] 
Act of dancing. ' 

Trike Mes a. A [triremis, Latin.] A 
galley with three benches of oars on a 
fide. 

TRISEGTION, 2. f [tres and tfio, Lat.] 

X. x Divifion 


> Swift. 


TRI 
Divifion into'three equal parts: the tri- 
{e&tion of an angle is one of the defide- 
rata of geometry, , 

Tarstreur. adj. [triffis, Latin.) Sad; 
melancholy; gloomy; forrowful. A bad 
word. 

Heav'n's face doth glow 
With trififul vifage; and, as gainn the doom, 
1s thougntfick at the aĝ, Shakefpeare’ 3 Hamlet. 

Trisu re'a S ter ifuleus, Latin.) A 

thing of three points. © 
Confider the threefold, effe& of Jupiter's trifule, 
to burn, difcufs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Trisytva pica. adj. [trefyllabe, Fr. 
from trifyllable.] Confitting of three 


fyllables. 
TRISY’LLABLE. 2. /. [trifllaba, Lat.} 


A word. confifting of three fyllables. 

TRITE, adj: (tritss, Latin.], Worn out ; 
ftale ; common; not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite con- 
eern when we refie&t how, uncertain jour time jis; 
this: may be thought fo rrite;and obvious: a reflec- 
tion, that none can want tobe reminded of it. 

Rogers’ s Sermons. 
She gives her tongue no-moment’s reft, 

In phrafes batter'd, ftale,-and rrite; 

Which modern ladies call polites Swift. 

Trireness:n./. {from trite.) Stalenels ; 
commonnefs. © 

TRITHE ISM, Mf. [trithei/me, Fra tpais 
and. $cc], The..opinion which; holds 
three diftind gods. 

Ter TuRaBre ad. (sriturable, French; 
from ¢triturate.} Poflible fo be pounded 
„Jor comminuted. ssim s 

Ac isnotonly rriturable and reducible to. powder 

oby contrition, but will not fubfSift in! a'violent fire. 
Brown. 

TRITURA Tron. 2. f. [erituration, Fr. 
trituro, Latin.] Reduétion of any. fub- 
tances to powder upon.a ftone with a 
muller, as colours\are ground; àt as alfo 
called levigation. 

He affirmeth, that a pumice ftone powdered is 
lighter than one entire; that abatement’can hardly 
be avoided in EAEE Browns Vulgar Brrours. 

Trivet. n, f [See TREV Emt Any 
thing fupported. by, three’ feet. 

‘The beftrat: horfesraceshe ordain’d: aslady for his 

prize, 

Generally wraiths fair\and» young, ‘and: fkill'd 
in houfewiferics 

Of all kind. fittings. and.withalya srivet, that en- 
clos’d 

Twenty two, meafures. Chapman's Iliad. 
"Thevtrivat tablesof asfootowastlames; 
A blot whicheprudent Baucis lovercames 
Who thrafts' beneath the limping leg a fherd. Dry. 


Tear PIA on way neve: French 5) trivi- 
ye Latini}: si: 
. Vile; worthlefs ; vidlgars fuch a may 
pe picked up in the highway.. 
Be fobjeAk geeat; abil worth a pacts voice, | 
For men CAE def oS trivial choice. | Rofem. 
2. Light, trifling; unimportant’? iftconf- 
deta. © This! deis more tvequent, 
though lefs juk. 
This argaes confcience in your’grate, 
Bot the refpe Xs thereot ave: nice and rrid, 
All Ciccumflances well confidered. Shak. Rich. UI. 
This way Smering teliticies was natural 
tovhim, thac it weald otcure ay in ‘the’ MAR ri- 
wial imitantes, 120 Fe, 
See yor mad foot, whos framd (YivlaPright, 
For love, er for miftaken honour, fight. Dryden. 
Were itheytonly forqesflig htaana orricias indii 
erctions, to which Gye carapice’ of ihe world ex- 
e - Y 


TRI 


poled us, jt might perhaps not. much eoncern our 
religion. Rogers. 

Inevery work regard the writer's end} 

And if the means be juft, the condu@ true, 
Applaufe, in fpite of trivial faults, is due. Pape. 

.The ancient poets are like many modern ladies; 
let an action be never fo trivial in itfelf, they al- 
ways make it appearof the utmoft importance, 

Pope. 
Tri'viatriy. adv. [from trivial.) 
1. Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not the finews of war, as is trivially 
faid, where the finews of men's arms, in effem)- 
nate people, fail. Bacon. 

2. Lightly; inconfiderably. 

Triviatness, ze fJ. [from srivial:] 

t« Commonnefs ; vulgarity. 

2. Lightnefs ; ; unimportance. 

TRIUMPH. n. /. [eriaenphus, Latin; tri- 
omphe, Fre] 

r: Pomp with which a victory is publickly 
celebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong’by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which hall be thy grave; 

And there cut off thy moft ungracious heady 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king. Shakep. 

In ancient times the triumphs of the generals 
from vitory, and the great donatives upon dif- 
banding the armies, were things able to enflame 
all men’s courage. Bacon. 


2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expectation when to fee 
In triumph iffuing forth their glorious chiefs Milt. 
Hercules from Spain, 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon flains Drydp En. 
3. Victory ; conquett. 
Eros has ` 
Packt cards with Cæfar, and falfe play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Each order bright 
Sung trivmpb, and him fung vidtorious king. Milt. 
If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaft, 
The vain coquets the trifling triumpbs boaft. Lovie, 


4.° Joy for fuccefs, 
Great triumpb and rejoicing was in heaven. Milt. 
5-.A conquering card now called trump. 
Sce T RUM pr, 


Jo TR UMPE. v. n. [triumpho, Latin ; | 


triompber, Fr. ‘This word is always ac- 
cented in profe on the firft fyllable, but 
in poetry fometimes on the laft. ] 
1. To celebrate a. victory with pomp; to 
rejoice for. victory. 
‘The ‘triuenpbing of the wicked is fhort, and: the 
joy of the hypocrite is-but for a moment. 
Fob, XXe 5 
Your vitory, alas! begets’ my fears ; 
Can you not then triumph without my tears? Dry. 


2. ‘To obtain victory. 
This great commander fought he se times to 


perfuade Solyman to forbcar to ufe his forces any f 
farther againft the Chriftians, over whom ‘he ‘had f 
fufficiently triumpbed, and turn them uponithe Peri] 


fians. Knalles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Then, all this earthy’ grosinefs. quit, 
Attir'd with tars, we thall for ever fits» 
Triumpbing over death, and chance, and. time. 
Milton. 
There fix thy faith, and triumph o'er the world ; 
For who can help, or who,can fave oafides,? Rives 
While blooming youth and gay, delight 
Sit on-thy rofy cheeks confeft, ) 
Thou hat, my lear, und: oybted right S 
To triumph o'er this deftin’d Dreaft. 


3. To infult opan an advantage gained. 
Flow ill befe=ming's it in thy fx 

To triumph, Vike sn Amazonian truil! 
Sorrowin a the! pack of you, 

That criumpaé thus upon my milery | Sbakopeare. 


riura 


Shakefp. 


"TIORI 
.  - Our grand foe, . 

Who now friumpbs, and in th" excefs of j joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. Mil. 
TrruMPHAL. adj. [triomphal, Fr.“ tri- 

ympbhalis, Lat. from triumph.) ` ' Uied;in 

celebrating victory. ` 

He left only triumpbal garments to the general, 


Baciro 
Ye fo near heav'n's decor, « 
Triumphal with criumpbal a& have met. Ailton. 
Steel could the wosks of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches.to the ground. Pipes 
Left we thould for honour take. 
' The drunken quarrel of a rake; 
Or think it feated in a fcar, 


Or ona proud triumphal car. Swift. 
Triu MPHAL, n. /. [triumphalia, Latin; 
triumphal ornaments. ] >A token’ of 


victory. Not in ufe. 
‘He to his crew, that fat-confulting, brought” © 
Joylefs triumpbals of his hap'd fuccefs. Milton 
TRIUMPH ANT. adj. (triumphans, Lätin; ; 
triomphant, French. } 
1, Celebrating a victory. 
Captives bound to a frivmpban? car. Sbekifp. 
It was drawn as a trinmpbane chariot, which at 
the fame time ary follows and triumphs... ` 
South's Sermons. 


> 


Z, Rejoicing as for vidlory. 
-Think you, but that 1 know our ftate ie 
I would be fo triumpbantas\ am? Shak. Rich. uL 
Off with the traitor’s head ; ae 
And now to’ London with triumpbane march, © 
There to be crowned. Shake/peare's Henry VI. 
Succefsful beyond hope,-to lead ye forth 
Triumpbant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 
3. Victorious ; graced with conqueft.. 
As inthe militant churchimen-ase excommuni- 
cate, not.fo much for their offence, as for their ube 
‘“ftinacy ; fo fhall it be in the church triumpbant : 
"Ithe kingdom of heaven fhail be barred again{ft men, 
not fo much for their fin committed, as for their 
lying therein without repentance. Perkins. 
He {pcedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumpbant, and give Jaws. Milton. 
Athena, war’s triveebant maid, 
The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope's, Od. 
TRIU'MPHANTLY. adw. [from trium- 
napak ] 
. In a triumphant manner in token of 
Taon ; joytully as for vićtory. 
Vidtory with little lofs doth play 
Upon thedancing bannere of the French 5 
Who are at hand trivmpbantly difplay"d. * shakefp. 
Herfeif in perfon went to feek the ‘acred crofts 
R Whereon jour Saviour died ; "which fodindy as it 
was fought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumphantly he brouabty 
tora 
Through’ armedsrank$ triumpbartly fhe aude, 
Ang with one glance. commands) ten'thoufandilives. 
‘Granville. 
22 Vigtorioully ; with fuccefs,. © © * 
' “Thou muft, as a foreign recreant, be led’ 11 
With manacles along our itreet; or elfe at 
Triumpbantly tread-on thy country}s ming J oal 
And-bear.the palm. Shakejpeare'sCoriolunt. 
3- With infolent exultation. 
A mighty governing lye goes-round the world, 
| and has almo% banithed truth out of; it;, and’ 1o 
‘reigning triumphantly in its'Readi+isitnetfonrce of 
l Spi of thofe confuficné that plaguetheliniverfe 
Seuthis Serv:onse 
Ta u'MPHER. #2. f, [from triumph.) One 
who triamphs. : 
Thefe words become your tips, as they pafs thro" 
=i them, 
And enter iniourjears, like great riumpbers 61 } 
| In their applauding gates. Shak. Timcmofizlsbams. 
\Auguk was dedicated to Apguitus by the, fenate, 
bee atte in the fame. month fie was.the firft es 
created conful, and thrice triwnsster in Rome... 
chum on Drawing. 
Trivun- 


T 


TRO 
Trru MVIRATE. 
TRAU MVIRL. 


' coalition omconcurrence of three men. 
Lepidus, of. the friumverate 


“Should be depas"d. Sdake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


The triumviri, the three corner-cap of fociety. 
TS PPOs HII wert 


i Sbakefpcare. 


During ‘that triumvirate of kings, Henry the 
eighth of England,” Francis the firt of France, 
end Charles the fifth emperor ‘of Germany; none 
of the three ‘could win r palin of ground byt the 
Batons Effays. 


* other twô would balance it. 
With thefe the'Pierc?és‘them confedefate, 
And, as three heade, conjoin in’ one intent, 
~ 1 And infituting d rrtmvirarey ¢ ' - 
Do’ past the land in triple government: 
Be) OP Lead | © Daniel's Civil War. 
From,diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd trismvirate of, friends. z 
Trijune: adj.) [tres and. unus, Latin. ] 
At once three and one. l 
, We read infcriptvre of, a rriane deity, of God 
i -made fiefh in the womb of sa virgin, and crucified 
} by the Jows. s Burnet. 


l Jo Teoat. v. a. [with hunters.] To 


cry as a buck does at rutting-time. Dig. 
TROCAR. m4. \[ trocar; corrupted from 
-vtrois quart, Fr.) „A chirurgical inftru- 
» ment. 19 


The handie of the trocar 
~ of fiver, and the perforator of feel, Sharp's Surg. 


TerocHa ica. adj. [trochaique, Fr. tro- 
chaicus, Lat. } Confiiting of tiochees: 


TROCHA NT ERS. 2.f. [ resycerlnerce} . Two 


proceffes of the thign’ bone, called ro- 
tator major and mixcr, in which the ten- 
dons of many mufcles terminate: “Dia. 


Fr. reoxas@-. | A foot ufed in Latin 
| \ poetry, confifting of a long and fhort 
fyllable. f 
Troc HIVLICKS. n. fr [ reorfasor, TOXOS? a 
wheel.] The fcience of rotatory motion. 
r There fuccecded new inventions ana horclogies, 
compofed by rrsehilicés, or the artifice of whecis, 
. whereof fome are kept in motion by weight, others 
without. Bretun. 
f -= Weis requifee that we, rightly underftand fomė 
: principles inurovbilichs, or the arvor wheel. inftru- 
ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the parts 
of a wheel and thofe of a balance, the. feveral 
proportions in the femid:ameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable tothe fides of a balance. Wilkins's Deed. 
Tro’cuincs. 2. f The branches on a 
_ deer’s head. \ Ainfrvorth, 
Trocuisce. mf. [reoyien® 3 trochifgue, 
Fr. trochijcus, Latin.]. A. kind of ta- 
bict or lozenge. « 

Bhestrocbifks a: vipers, fo much magnified, and 
the feth of tnakes ofome ways: conditcd and’ cor- 
reted. Bacon. 

Trop. 
Tronnen. 
Jerufalem fhalf be tradden down of the Gentiles. 
i MRIAZIONS J Luks; xxi. 

Thou, infernal.ferpént, fhale not long 

Rule in the clouds dikean autumnal ftar, 
Or lightning, thou fhalt fall from\heav'n trod down 
Under his'teet. Mittens Paradife Regained. 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds fendjout arith pertume. Add. 
Trone, the preterite of tread. 
They srede the grapcsy aod-made merry. 
Judges, ix. 27. 
[from trode, pret. of tread.] 


participle paffive of tread. 


TROD Eo af 
Footing. 
'! The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 
They never fet foot on that fame trode, 
But baylke their right way, and ftrain abroad. 
- a . Spenfer. 


a. f. [triumviratus, or 
„triumviri, Latin.] A 


Swift. 


is of wood, the canula 


TRO’CHEE. n.f- [trocheus, Lat. trochée, 


TRO 


TROGLODYTE. 2.f. [rewyrodelng.} One 
who inhabits caves of the earth. 
Procure mea troglodyte footman, who can catch 
„aroe at his full fpeed. Arbuthnot ard Pope. 
To Trou. va. [trollen, to roll, Dutch ; 
perhaps from» troch/ea,,Lat. a thing to 
turn round:} ‘To move: circularly ; to 
drive about. 
With tbe phant’fies of hey troll, 
Troli about the bridal. bowl, a 
< And divide,the broad-bread cake, 
Round about the bride’s ftake. B. Jonf. Urderw. 
To TROLL. v. n. 
I. To roll; torun round. 
How plcafant, on the banks of Styx 
To troff it in a coach and fix! Swift. 
2. To fifh for a pike with a rod’ which has 
a pulley towards the bottom)’ which 1 
fuppofe-gives occafion to the term. 
Nor drain I ponds the guiden carp to, takes 
Nor trow/e forspikesy difpeopiers of the iake. Gay. 
Trocurop. 2. f [A low word,- I. know 
not whence derived.] -A flatternly loofe 
woman, - 
TROLMYDAMES. w: N (OF this word I 
_ know not the meaning. ] 
A fellow 1 have known. to go abont with frol- 
mydumes : $ knew,him once a fervant of the prince. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Trowace.a./. Money paid for weigh- 
ing. Jae 
TROOP. 2./. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; 
troope, Dutch; trop, Swedith, troppa, 
low: Latin.] 
. A company ; a number of people col- 
lected together. ` 
That which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, Inve, obedience, trecps of friends, 
J muft not look to have. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Saw you not a bleffed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Catt thoufind beams upon me like the fun? Shak. 
As the mind, by, putting together the repeated 
ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of any 
number, as a {corey orja grofs; fo by putting to- 
gcther feveral particular fubftances, it makes col- 
lective ideas of fubfances, as a troop, an army. 


Locke. 
2..A body of foldiers. 
Eneas {eexs his abfeat foe, 
| And fends his flaughter'd troops to thades below. 
Dryden. 


3. Afmall body of cavalry. 
}To Troop. v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To march in a body. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men, 
But rather thew a while like fearful war, Sbakefp. 


They anon 
With hundreds, and with thoufandsy treoping came; 
Attended. Milton's Paradit Lf. 


Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ftandards u Milten’s ParadifeLof}. 
2: To- marchin hatte. 
Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger, 
At whofe.approach ghofts, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakelpeare. 
The dry ftreets flow'd with men; 
That troop'd up to the king's capacious court. 
Chapman. 
3. To march in company. 
I do inveft you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
Trooper. x. f. [from troop.} A horfe 
foldier. Atrooper fights only on horfe- 
back; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or foot- 


man. 


TRO 


Cuftom makes us think well of any thing $ what 
can be more indecent than: for any to wear-boora 
but trcopers and travellers? yet not many years 
fince tt was all the fathion. ' CW. 


Trore. a. f. [ren 5 trope, Fr. tropus, 
Latin.) A change of a word from its 
Original fignification;. as,,the clouds 


Soretel rain, for forefhew. 
For-rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope.» Hudib. 
If this licence be included’ in a fingle word, ic 
admits of tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. Dryd. 
Troreien. adj. [from trophy] Adorned 
with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The tropby'd arches, ftory`d halls invade, 
And haunt their flumbers in the pompous fhade. 
é ' i Popes 
Tr PEY R S [tropeum, tropheum; Lat. } 
Something hewn ortrea{ured-up in proof 
of victory. | PAON 
Whaterophy then hall I moft fit devite, | 
In which I may record the memory 
Of my love's conqueft; peerlefs beauty’s prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaftity ? Speujer. 
To have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city, he forbids; 
Giving all groghy, fignal, and oftent; 
Quite from himfelf to God. Shake/peare's. Henry V. 
There tie thy bones, 
Till we with trophics do adorn thy tomb. Shake/ps 
1 Twice will I not review the marning’s rife, 
Fill 1 have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And fplit thy heart for wearing it. = Shakcfpeares 
Jn, ancient times, the trophies erected upon the 
place of the victory, the triumphs of the generals 
upon their return, the great donatives upon the 
difbanding of the armies, were things able to in- 
flame all men’s Courtage. Bacon's Efays. 
Around the pofts hung helmets, darts, and fpearss 
And captive chariots, axes, thields, and bars, 
And,broken beaks of hips, the trophies of their 
wars. Dryden. 
The tomb with manly arms and fropbies graces 
To thew pofterity Elpenor was. Pope's Ody fay. 
Set up cach fenfelefs wretch for nature's boak, 
On‘whom praife fhines, as trophies ona poft. 
f Young, 
Tropicans adj. { from trope. ] 
t. Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning. v4 
A ftri¢tand literal acceptation “ofa loofe and 
tropical expreffion was a-fecond ground. 
Brown's Vuigar Errourt. 
The words are trepical or figurative, and im- 
port an hyperbole, which is’ a way! of exprefiing 
‘things beyond what’ really andi naturally they are 
in themfelves. South. 
The foundations of all parables: is, fome analogy 
or fimilitude between’ the’ tropical or allufive part 
of the parable, and the thing intended’ by it. 
it South's Sermons. 
2. {From sropick.} Placed'near the tro- 
pick ; belonging to the tropick. 
The pinceapple is one of che tropical fruits. 
Salmon. 


“TRO'PICK. n. £ [rropigue, Fr. tropicus, 


Làr.) .. ‘The line at-which the fun turns 
backs of which the north has, the tropick 
of Cancer, and»the fouth the tropick of 
Capricorn. 
Under the tropick is ovr language fpoké, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. 
i Waler. 
Since on ev'ry fea, on ev'ry coat, 
Your men have been-diftrefs’d, your navy tofts 
Seven times the fun has either rropich view'd, 
The winter banith'd, and.the {pring renew'de 
Dryden, 
TROPOLO'GIGAL, adj. { tropologique, Fr, 
teo7@ and Ady@.} Varied by tropes ; 
Xx 2 changed 


TRO 


changed from the Original import of the | To TROUBLE. va. [éroubler, French. ] | 


words. 

Tropo Locy. x. fo [resm@® and ày. } 
A rhetorical mode ot fpecch including 
tropes, or a ‘change of fome word from 
the original meaning. 

Not attaining, the deuterology and fecond inten- 
tion of words, they omit their fuperconfequences, 
coherences, figures, Or ¢ropologies, and are not per- 
fuaded beyond their literalitics. 

. Browa’s\Vx/car, Erroars. 

Trossers. nfo [troufes, Fri]; Breeches ; 
hofe. See 'Trovse. 

You rode like 2 kern of Ireland; ‘your French 
hofe off, andin your itrait troffers. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

To TROT. v. n., [trotter, French; srottex, 
Dutch. ] 

1..'To move, with.a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him, proudyof heart, 
to ride On a bay-trctring borfe, over foureinched 
bridges, to courfe his own dhadow. for.a traitor. 

 Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

» Whom coth time trot withal ? 


=le trots hard with,a young maid, between | 


the ecnt:a@ of her marriage and the day it-is fo- 
Icmnized’: if the interim” be but ‘a/fevennight, 
time’s pace is fo hard; that it foemsjthe length of 
feven yCars. 
Take a gentle trotting: horfes,,and.come up and 

fee your old friends Dennis. 
2. To walk faft,; or, to travel on foot: in 


a ludicrous.or contemptuous fenfe, 


Trot. n. f: (trot, French, from the verb.] 


1. ‘The joiting high pace of a horfe, 
His honefty. is not 
Se loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 
Who rides his fure and éven rrot, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
a | we Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did mef truly prove, 
"That. he could never die while he could move ; 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot 
While he might fill jog on azd keep his rror. 
l Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will ainble when ithe world 
is ‘upan ithe hardeft tra. Dryden, 
2. An oldwoman sin contempt. 1 know 
not whence derived. 
"> Gye him gold entugh,'and marry him to an old 
trot with ne'er a tooth inher head: why, nothing 
> ‘comes amifs, 10 money comes withals- 
Skakefpeare’s' Taming of the Shree. 
How'now, boldface! ‘cries an old frot 3 firrah, 
we eat our own hens, and what you eat you feal. 
y L'Efirange. 
Trotu.2./ [trouth, Old Enghith; cneod, 
Saxon.],...., i 
ys Belief; faiths, fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, 
"Bid hevelightand herstrorb plight. 1 Sbakepeare. 
Swephenvalfails the realmy obtains the.crown, 
‘Such tumults raifing»as torment then both ; 
Th afilGed ftate,y divided in their trotb 
And ‘partial faith, moft milerable grown, 
T Eudures the while. Danid's Civil War. 
a> Truth 3! verity. 
In treth, thêu rable toinftru& grey hairs, 
And tecch the wily African deceit. Addifins Cate. 
Teor wess. adj. {from troshs}F aithlefs ; 
treacherous. — 
Theall © she faith'o& waves and trorblefs iky. 
. Fairfax. 
TROTUPLIGNT. adj: l{erorbiand plight] 
Betrothed tathañced. 
Tihs, your fou io, jaw, 
"Iq coubpliv br to your daughter. ` 
i SBakijprares Winter's Tale, 
TROTTER. nf. [from tr] or 
1t. One that walks Tjolting pace. 
2. A fheep’s foot. pian 


Shakefpeare’s, As you like it! 


TRO 


1. To difturb ; to perplex. 
l 4% An hour before the worthipp’d fun 

Peer’d through the golden window of the eaft, 

A rriubled mind drew me to walk abroads*Shake/p. 
But think not here'to ¢rc#bletholy ret, Miltone 
Never trouble’ yourfelf about thofe : faults which 

age will cure. Licke on Education. 


2. To affiG ; to grieve. i 
It Would not trouble me to be fain for thee, but 
mùch it torments meto be fain by thees Sidney. 
‘They pertinacioufly maintain, that yafli@tions 
are.no.realevils, and therefore.a wife man ought 
not to be troubled at them. Tilist{on. 
Though it is in vain to be ¢roubled for that 
which I cannot chufe, yet ‘1 cannot ‘chufe but be 
afflicted. Tillosjon. 
3. To diftrefs ; to make uneafy. 

He had credit enough with his .mafter to pro- 
Vide for his own intereft, and troubled not himfelf 
for that of others. Clarendon. 

Be not difmay’d nor trewbled at thefe tidings. 
Milton. 
He was fore trcubled in mind, and much dif- 
treffed. s Mac. 


4. To bufy ; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 

many things. 

|.5. ‘To give occafion of labour to... A word 
of civility or flight regard. f 

J will not‘trowble myfelf.to prove that all terms 

are not definable, from that progrefs in infinitum 

which it will lead us into. 


6. To tcize; to vex. 
The boy fo troubles me; a 
Tis pat, enduring. Shakefpeare, 
4, To diforder.; to put into agitation or 
commotion. 
A-wowan mov'd is. like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, i!l feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
3 Sbakefpeare, 
An angcl went down into the pool and troubled 
the water ; whofoever firft alter the trowbling itep- 
ped in was made whole. Jobn, ve de 
Ged looking forth twill trozb/e allhis hoft. Mit. 
Hear how the the ear employs; 
Their office is the ttrcwbled air to take. 
Scas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their Rowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 
It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the 
bottom, thar rrovd/esvand defies the water. South. 
The bett {aw in our days is that which con- 
tinucs our judges during their good behaviour, 
without leaving them to the mercy of fuch who 
mighty by an undue influence, trowb/e and pervert 
the courfe of juftice. Addifow’s Guardian. 
Thy force alone their fury can retrain, 
And tmooth’the waves, or {well therrcgbled main, 
Dryden. 
8. [Im low language.], .To fue for a cebt. 
Tro'upue. w. f (trouble, French.) 
1. Ditturbance ; perplexity. 
They all his hoft'derided, while they food 
A while in trouble. Milton 
2. Affliction; calamity. 
Double, double, tailand trouble, 
Fire burn, and Cauldron bubble S bak Macherb, 
3. ,Moleftation ; ~obftruétion ;—inconveani- 
ence, 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriours, left the ficnd 
Some new. trouble raile. Wilton. 
4. Uneafinels ; ‘vexation. 
TI have dream‘d fu 
Of much offence and troubles which my-mind 
Kuoew never, tll this ukfome night. 
‘Tro UBG ER m/f. +| from sroudble, |. Dil 
turber ; confounder... ay 
Uobappy falls that hard necefMity, 
Quorth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 
And vowed foe of my feicity. 


Davies. 


Spenfer 


Luke; R. 41e. 


oske 


Milton. 


TOR" O 


“Heav’ns hurl down their indignation °” 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor woridl’s peace! 
i } A Sbakelpeare. 
The teft temper of minds defireth good ‘name 
and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- 
plaufe ; the more depraved, fubjection and tyran- 
ny; as is feen in great conquerors and rroublers of 
the world, and morc in arch-hereticks. 
He knowing well that nation muft decline, 
Whofe chief fupport and Ginews arc of coin, °! 
Our nation’s folid! virtue did oppoley -P39 os T 
‘To therrich troublersof the world's repolc. Waller. 
The fword,juitly drawn by usecan scarce fafely 
be theathed, till the power of the great -sroubler of 
our peace be pared, .as’to be under no ‘apprehien- 
fions for the future. \. Atterbury. 
TROUBLESOME. adj. [from tFoible ps T 
1. Vexatious; vuneafy’;  amictive. ui 
YOLO G MHeav’n knows ^71 -ominas 
By whavhye-paths and indire@ crook'd) ways - 
I met this crown and l-myfelf know well YT 
How troublefome it fat uponsmy. heady fp 
To thee it shall defcend with better quiet. Shake/p. 
He nft be very wile that can forbear being 
troubled/at'things very troublefonies  Tillesjon 
z. Full of moleftation. J | 
‘I hough our paffage through this world be rough 
and troublefome, yet the trouble will be. but fhort, 
and the reft-and contentment at the end will be an 
ample recompencte. Atterbury e 


Dii 


3.” Burdenfome; tirefome; wearifome.: 


4. Full of teafing bufinefs. | 
All this could not make us accufe her, though it 
made us almoft pine away for fpight, to lofe any 
of our time in fo troublejome an idicnels, Sidney. 
5- Slightly .harafling.. og ae 
They, eas’d.the pytting off)... 

Thefe troublefome difguiles which we wear. Milton. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillows. 
Being fo. rroublefome a bedteliow ? Shate/p. Her. 1V. 

6. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly 
19.) Dortcning. 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to fee fhould be but'troublejome. 
7. Importunate ; teafing. 

Two or three trouklefome old nurfes never let me 

have a quiet night's ret with knocking me up. 

Arbuthnot. 

TRO'UBLESOMELY. “adu. [from* troubles 
Jome.] Vexatioufly ; wearifomely 5 un- 
feafonably ; importunately. ` 

Though men will not be [0 troublefomely critical 
as to.correct others,in the ufe of words; yer, 
where truth is concerned, it can be no fault to de- 
fire their explication. — | Locke, 
TRO'UBLESOMENESS. x. /. [from'rroxble- 

Some.) Da bab a i ' 
r. Vexatioufnefs; uneafinefs. 7) 

The lord treafurcr complained of the tFoublefeme- 
nefs: of the place, for that the exchequer was fo 
empty : the chancellor anfwered, Be of good cheer, 
for now you fhill fee the bottom’ of ‘your bufinefs 
at the firft. chip) Carer Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. i 
TRO UBLE-STATE. n, /. , (trouble and 
fate.) Difturber of a community ; pub- 
lick makebate. tirait 
Abor Thofe fair baits thefe trouble-fares Rill uf, 
Preterce of common good, the king's ill courfe, 
Mouft.becatt forth. Daniel's Civil War. 
Tro’usnovs, adj. [from trouble.) Tumul- 
tuous; confufed ; difordered ; put into 
commotion." An'elegant word, bat dif- 
uíeds , 
He along would ly 2 Sa ; 
Upon the trédming rivers, {port ito find 5) T 
And oft would dare to tempt the froubleus wind. 

mM i A bs EST a Spenfer. 
© Svon as they this mock king did ¢fpy, *% | 
Their treubleus rife they Minted by and by. ie ay 

° 


~My mother will never be rrowblefome to me. Pope. 


s 


Sperfer 


Bacon + 


"S 


“a 
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2. Toutter volably. 


T R0 


No other noifes; ‘Dor, people's ercuolous CrieSy: > 
a ill arc won tì annoy e5 w alled tawny), 
tthere be hearde - Spenfers| 

at a tall fhip totled i in, rips feas, | 
~GWhomza ging Minds ten to make the prey 
OF the rougherocks.. + w o Spenfer.’ 
Thea, matterx:, look, to fe Z a faisin th world. 
Sbukelpecre. | 


Lis ideas ei à -> . Í 


i ep» Only-one fupply 
In four os fal and Ha U reign. Daniel. 


-. 


È Arieh B 


In your embowel’d boin Sbdkéfp: Richard. III. m 
They had norfhips butibiglrrougbsjiwhich they: 
call canoes. Abbot's Deferiprion of the World.’ k 
Where theteiisia good quick fall of rainiwater,. 
lay a half trough of »ftones.of a good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon» the high ground,, 
the other) upon the low; cover-the trough) with 
brakes. a good thicknefs, and-.cait fand jupon the 
top of the brakes, the lower: end of the trough! 
will run like a {pring of water. : 
Bacon’t Natural Hiftcry. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the. water {wam, 
` An ufelefs drift, which rudcly cutiwithin, 
And holleow'd; firk a floating trough became, | 
And crofs fome'riv"let paflage did begin. , Dryden. 
That alfo is accounted virgin quickiilver, whichy 
having no necd to pafs the fire, is feparated by water 
firkt i ina fieve, and afterwards’ in’a long trough 
wBrowon’s Travels. 
The water diffolves the Sadali, of falt mixed 
in the ftoney and\is conveyed by long troughs and 
canals from!the-miacsso Hali, wherewt.is received 
in vaft cifterns, and, boiled off. Aën 
To'Trovu. vai. |! caller». to roll, Dutch. J 
See ‘[aour. , : 
1. To move vulubly. . 
“Bredtonly, and completed, ti» the tafte 
i Of tuftfal appetences, to fing, to dance, 
To dretsy and wroul the tongue, ane roll the eye. 
Milton. 


Let us be jocund. Will you.troul she catch 
You taught me while-ere? Shate/peare’s Tempel 
To Trounce. v.a. [derived by Skixxer 
from tronc or tronfon, French, a club.] 
To punith by an indi¢tment or informa- 
tion. i 
More probable, and ike to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold 5, 4 
‘For-which fo-many; that renounc'd 
- vL plighted contradts, have been frewrx de 
‘ pe 
If you talk of peaching, III peach fir: 1'1 
trounce you t tor offering to"corrupt:my haretyi l 
we 1D D ‘Doyder' s Spanifh Friars 
Trovse. | a:f. [trowfe, Frenchi Vr: 
Trousers. {~ Brie.) Breeches; hole. See 
"LROSSERS, 
‘The leather quilted jack ferves under his hirt 
„a Of: maii, and to cover nis trufe on horfeback. 
Speqier,on Ireland, 
The unfichrlinefs) and? Piin in: the leg may be 
helped by weating a laced ftocking; aJaced troufe 
will do as much tor the thigh’ Wifenian's Surgery. 


Trout. h.f- [enuke,, Sax.. troa, gruta, 
frutta, Lati] =s ™ » 
pi sce trotted fith;inhab: ting brooks 

quick reams. ` | 


ibe, Gt 
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TRU 


The pond will kecp trout and falmon in their fea- 
v Conable plight) but not intheir reddish grain. | 


s Garew 4 


Worle than site ms wha S at fed, 
+, Where fiithes.on each other.prey ; 
Whierevev'ry trout can makevas high rante 
«ee Ofer hisainteriours as oun tyrants. Swift. 
p sA familiar phrafe for:an honeit, or-per. 
haps før a filly fellow. 


2 hens comes the trast that muft: be vary with 


ia ane J 

To think ; to imagine’; to conceive. A 

ta Ae now ditufed, and rarely ufed even 
„in ancient writers. but in familiar lan- 

guage. 

What handfomenefs,: trewyou, can be obferved 
win thac ficci which is madesone knowsinot tò 
whom ? Sidncy. 
“Weeds there any, rA sje many. trow you, but will 
eqjudge it meeter that, our ceremonies of Chriftian 

religion fhould be Popifh, than Turkifh or Hea- 
thenith ? MEH Hecker. 
K To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland ; and "tis time, I trozz. Shaka 
O tucful day’! rueful’ indecd, I trots s Gay.| 
2. To believe. l >| 
Lend lefs than thou oweft, l 
Learn more than thou ?r2cucf. Shak. King! Lear. 
Trow, interjeeh ffor Tirrowu; or rror you. }) 
“An exclamation of inquiry. 
c Woll, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is ngs 
more failing by the ftar. 
Whar means the fool, trog? SHeleipeate 
Der ete n. j . (ruelle, Fra ti ‘ulla, Lat. } 
< A trowel i iy a tool to take up the mor- 
tarrwith -and fpread it’on the bricks ; 
with which alfo they cutitherbricks to 
fuch lengths as they have occafion, and 
alfo itop the joints. Moxon; 
This. was dext'rous.at his. treeve/, 
That was -bred-to: kill a cow wel). Swifts 
2. Ivis uled for any coarfe intrument, 
How ‘thall f aniwef you? 
= ^s wit and fortune will. 
—Or as thedeftinics decrees 
——Well faidy that was laid on witha trowel, 
Skake/pearee 
The moft securate engravings or emboilments 
feem fitch rude; bungling, deformed works; as if 
they had been done with a mattock, or a traure. 
Wilkins. 
Trov-we'tcut. ) uf. [from Troies, Fr.) 
Troy. A kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, con- 
fifting of thefe denominations. a pound 
= 12 ounces; ounce = 20. penny- 
“weights 5  pennyweight =!24 grains. 


The Englifhs phyficians make ufe) off, 


troy--weight atter the following manner; 
Grains 


29 Scruple 
. 60 3° }Drachm 


480, | 24 3 {Ounce 
5760. | 288 96 Pound. 
fi Phe Romans left their ounce in Britain, naw 


our averdupois owncc, for cur froy} ounce we had 
Welfewheres 1 Arbuthnot. 


TRU ANT! n, fo [truand, old Fr. trewwant, 
Dutch; @ vagabond.] An idler; one 
who wanders idly about, neglecting his 
duty or employment. To play the suant 
is, in fchools}'to ftay from fehool without 
leave. 

3 For my pirn, Trayi ‘(Peak it to my thame, 
I have a srafi jeen tu chivalry. Sbukefpeare: 


1 Trv’anrt. “adj. 


ş Revenge | the’crimes 


‘TRU 


Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the {weet benefit of times, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection ; 
Yer hath; Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his 
days. Shakefp. Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
idwledgé of ber'treafures, leaving the relt;to;our 
induftry, that we might not live like idle loiterers 
and fruants. Maree 
Our fhips are Jaden with the Trojan ftore, 
And youlike truants come too late afore. 
Dryden £ Æ neid. 
Idle ;'` wandering from 
bufinefs ; lazy:; loitering. 
What teeni you frony Wertemberg ? 
=A truant ponga good my lord. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamleta 
~He, made a blifhing cital of himielt, 
And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, 
As ifthe mafter’d there a double fpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. ‘Shake/p. 
"Where thou feet a fingle theep: remain 
In fhades atoof, ‘ôr couch’ d upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind With truant pacey 
Dryden. 


To.Tru‘ant. ©. n. “[truander, to beg 
about a country, F rench ; 5 rruwanten, old 
German.}, ‘Yo-idle at a GROAS from 
‘duty ; tocloiter; to:bedazy. 

"Tis 'double'wrong*to truant with your beds: 
And let herread it'in thy looks at:boards Shake/p. 

TRu antsHip. n.f. [trualté, old: French ; 
from truant: “irhiandife i in Chaucer is beg. 
gary.] Idfenefs; negligence’; MENA of 
itudy or bufinefse: 

The ‘mater fhould not chide with! hin jf the 
child have done vere ‘diligence; and ae No truant- 


Pip. iy Ajebam. 
Truss. n. ah Chae Lat] A {ott ofherb. 
Ainfworth. 

Tea’ BT ALLe %. if. “A fhort quat woman. 
»Ainfevcrih, 


TRUCE. 2. /- rH ig low Latizregua; Ital. 
truie, old .Frenc 
r. A temporary ey: a ceffation of hof- 


tilities. 
‘Leagues and truces ‘made’ between fuperftitious 
“pérfons, and fuch as ferve God) aright. Hooker « 
They pray in vain [to have! fin-pardoncd, which 
feele notfalfosto prevent) fin, by prayer, even every 
particular fins by prayer againft all fing exceptmen , 
can namerfome stranfgrefiion, wherewith we ought 
to’ have trucee Heovkere 
All this utter’d 
Withgentle breath, calm look, knces humbly bent, 
weC@ould\not make truce with the unruly fpleen 
» OfsTybalt, deaf to peace. Shake!pcas Ce 
This token ferveth for a flag of trace 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our followerse Shakefp. 
Men fhall be lovers of their own felvesy without 
natural ‘affection, truce breakers. ° 2 Tim. ilie 36 
Let the truce with treafon fhould"be mixt, 
Tie my concern tovhave the tree betwixts Diyare 
Shadwell till deith true dulnefs would maintain 5 
‘Andin hfs father’s right, and rcalm’s defence, 
Ne’cr’would have peace — wit, nor 'trüce with 
OO Ov fen fest! ' Drydene 
2. Ceflation ; intermiffion; fhort quiet. 
Shere*he may ‘firrd 
Truce to his reftiefs thoughts; and entertain’ 
‘The irkfome hours. Miltone 
W Sicknefles, which in the lattersyears-of his life 
pave hinibutsMhort and feldomssruce. Fell. 


Trucipa tron. #. /. [from trucido, Lat. } 
The actof killing. 

To Fruce. w. w (troquer, Frovtruccare, 
Ital. trocar, Spanifh ; deduced by ue 
mafins froni rearytiv, 19 get mime]. 
trafick by exchange ; to pive one 


modity for another- yt oft 4 
Sy A 


i 


TRU 


ToTrucr. v.a. To give in exchange ;| 
to exchange. 
Vhe Indians track gold for plaffes. L'Efirange. 
Go, miler! go; for luere fell thy foul, 
Tsuck wares for Wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole; 
That men may, fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
Sce, what a vaft eftate he left his fon! Dryden. 
I fee nothing left us, but torruck and barter our. 
goods, like.the wild Jodians, with each other. 
Swift. 
Tauckas./. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Exchange ; traffick by exchange. 


It is no Jefe requifite to maintain asruck in moral 
offices, than in the common bufinefs of commerce. | 
L'Ef range. 

Love is covetous ; I muft have all of you: heart! 
for heart is an equal truck. Dryden. 


2. [teox05-] Wooden wheels for carriage 
of cannon. Ainfworth. 


To Tru’ckLe. v.n. [This wordasyl be- 
lieve, derived from trucklebed, which is 
always under another bed.} T'o'be'in al 
itate of fubje&tion or ‘inferiority ;° tol 
yield; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land thaterack/es under us?! Cleaveland. 
Forwhich fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in. courts, and truckled. 
Hudibras. 
Men may be ftiff and. obftinate upon.a wrong 
ground, and ply and fruckle too upon as falfe a 


foundation. L'Efironge. 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckie to worldly po- 
licy. Norris. 


His zeal was not to lath our crimes, 

But difcontent againft the times : 

For had we made him timely offers, 

To taife his poft or All his coffers, 

Perhaps he might have truckled dawn, 

Like other brethren‘of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander's 
Captains, and continued under feveral revolutions 
afmall trucking ftate, of no name till they fell 
under the Romans. i Swifts 


Tau CKLEBED, Or trundlebed. n. f. { pro- 
perly: troclebed;, from. troclea, Latin, or 


sgoxos.] A bed that runs on wheels un- 
der a higher bed. 


There *s his chamber, his'houfe, his caftle, his | 


ftanding bed! and trucklebed. 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If he that is in battle fain 
Be in the bedtof honour lain; 
He that is-beaten may be faid 


To Jie.in honour's trucklebsd. Nadibrasi 


Tru’cuLrencenn.f. [truculentiay Lat.) 
14. Savagenefs of manners. 
2) ‘Ferriblencfs of afpect. 


TRu CULENT. adj. [truculentus, Latim] 
1. Savage. barbarous. ais i 
A barbarous Scythia, where the favageçand 
truculent iohabirants transfer thenifelves from» place 
to place in waggons, as they can find pafturey and 
five upon milk, aad flefh roafted iy the fun at the 
pomels o” their faddies,, © >= es Ray, 
2. Terrible of afped. 
3- Deftruttive ; cruel. 
©) PeBilential feminacies, according totheie grof: 
nefs or fubtilry, caufe moreior le{s.traculeet plagues, 
fome of fuch malignity; that they enecate in two 
hourte Harvey.on the Plague. 
Fo Trunce. ven. [trugpiolare, Ital.} To 
travel laborioully ; to jog on ; to march 
Uheavily ons! #3), 
No man is fecuse, butinight-walking heralds, 
That prude berweca the king and miftrefs Shore, 
ae es Shatefpeare, 
No fooner was he fit to trudge, 
But both made ready to dilodge. Hadibras, 


TER IU 


Away they trudged together, and about mid- 
night got to their journeys end. L'Efrange. 
Once a poor rogue, “Cis trae, 1 trod the ftreet, 

And tridg'd to Rome upon my naked feet : 
Gold is the greate god. Dryden's Favenal. 
Me that will know ‘the truth mutt ledive the 


beaten track, which none buefervile minds trudge. 


continually in.. jute cke. 
TRUE. adj. (tneopa; tnupa;, Saxonaje 
1# Not falfe ;- not» erroneous 3), agreeing 
with fact, or with the nature of things. 
Of thofe he chofe the} falfe® two, 
And fitteft for to forge trve feeming liese. ‘Spenfer. 
sLéeth had thou in thy head when thou’ waft 
i bora; ; 
Ana, if the'teft be thye whieh T kate heard, 
Thow cam’ into the world with thv legs forward. 


Hefperian fables true, 
Iftrwe, here only. X; : 
What you faid had not been trye, 
If {poke,by anyvelfe butiyous , 

2. Not falie; 
thoughts’ - 
3. Pure from the crime.of falfehood ; vèra- 
cious. l rA ; 

| A trueswitnefs delivereth fouls. Proverbs. 
4. Genuine ; real; not counterfeit. 
The darknefs\is pat, andthe true light now 
fhineth. 1 Jobn. 
Among unequals, what fociecty p 
Can fort? WEat harmony or,true delight? Milton. 
Unbind. the charms thar in Might fabics Jie, 
And teach that truth is true? poely. "i Cozuley. 
Religion, .as it is thé moft valuable thing in the 
world, fo it gives the true value to them who pro- 
mote the practice of it by their example and au- 
thority. } Atterbury. 
5. Faithful; not perfidious; fteady: 
My revenge is nuw at. Milford,» woujd Irshad 
wings to follow it! come and be. true. 
Sbake'peare’s Cymbeline. 
So young, and fo untender ? 
——So young, my lord, and true. 
amenLet it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
Shakespeare. 


Miiton. 
Cowley. 


Do not fee 
My fair rofe withers yet look up; béhold, 
That you in pity may diffolve’to dew, 
And wath him freth again with ¢rue love tears 
Shake/peares 
I ‘Il rather die 
Deferted, than oblige thee with a fa@ 
Pernicious to thy pzace, chiefly affur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo rrue, 
So. faithful, love unequal’d. Milton’sPar. Lof. 
The firt great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf berue, » Rofcom. 
When this fire is kindled, boti. Gdes inflame. it: 
all regard of merit is loft in perfons employed, ana 


Jithofe only chofen thatiare frue'to the party. Tampie. |) 


Smil'di Venus, to,behola her own true ‘enight 
_ Obtain the conqueft, though he lod. the fight. 
yt Dryden. 
Truéto the king her principles are found; 
G‘ that her practice were but half fo found! 
Stedfaft in various turns of Rate she Rood, 
And feal’d her vow'd affection with her bloods 


s A D den. 
The truch hearts for Voiture heav’ with fehi : 


Voiture was wept by all the brighteft cyes.... Pope. 
True to his charge, the bard preferv'd her long 


In honour's limits ; fuch the pow’r of fong. Pope. 


6. Honeftsenot fraudulent. 

The thieves have bound the trueiment! now 
cowd thas and J rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument fog a week. 

* Shukefpearé’s Henry IV. 
If king Edward he as rrue and juft, f 
As ] am'fubtle, falfe, and treacherous; 

| This day thould Clarence clofely.be mew'd up. 
Shakopeares 
7. Exadtly.; truly conformable to .a rule. | 
liall- thcfe great peintersywho,have left ús Sucb 
fair platfusmayhad sigoroufly obferved it, they had 


SEahefpeare.! 


agreeing with our own! 
: : 


. ‘TRU 


made things more regularly true, but wichal very 
unpleafing. | Dryden's Dufre/my. 
i He drew 7) o Odai 
A circle regularly trae) () Prior. 
Tickel's firtt ‘book ‘does ‘not want its merit; 
but l was difappointed: iny'my expectation of a 
tranflation nicely srwe to the originals whereas in 
thofe parcs where the greatcit exaétnels fremsto be 
demanded, he has been the’leaft careful. Arbuthnot. 
D Raghefulsq Yai Nite. ies deta a 
They feize the feeptre p > 17w 
Then lofe itto a ftranger, that the truet 
Anointed King Mefiialy. might be bora 
Barr'd of his right. Ae Milton. 
Truesorn. adj. (true and born.) Hav- 
° i a ° slid fee ae CS 
ing a right by birth to any title. ~~ 
“i= Where'er I wander, boaft of this Ian, ~ toy : 
Though banifh'd, yet a trucborn Englithman. 
en to Piva è ` Shakefpeores 
Lec-him that is asrueborn gentleman, ` 
And tands upon the honour of his birth, 
4 Fromoft this briar pluck a white rofe with me. 
í Sbakejpeare. 
| TRUEBRE’D. adj. [true and bred.] Of a 
| right’ breed. go) smi Í 
‘Two of them Iiknow tobe asrruebred cowarde 
as ever turned back. O Shakfpeare. 
' Bauble do»syow callhim? he’s a fubftanteal ire- 
bred beat, bravely torehanded.. T 
Dryden's Don Scboftian. 
TRUEHE ARTED. adj. | (ide and beart.] 
Honett; faithful. i 
T have known no honefer or trucrbearted man 
fare thee well. ~ Skakelpcare, 
Tru ELOVE. 2, f An herb. | 
TRUELOVEKNOT. Daf. [trues love, 
TRUELO'VERSKNOT. | and"knst!} Lines 
drawn through each other with many 
involutions, confidered as the emblem 
of interwoven affection. 
Til carve your name on barks of trees 
With truelovekrotsyand flourishes, 
That hall infule eternalfpring. Hadibrai. 


Troueness. 2. / [from true.) Sincerity ; 
+ faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between twa factions proceeds 
cth not always of moderation, but of a ¢ruenefs to 
a man's felf, with end ty make ufe of both. f 

Bacon's Ejjaysa 

\TRUEPENNY. ni f. [true and penny.) A 
familiar phrate:for’an honeft fellow. 

Say' thou fo? art thou there, old trucpenny F 

Come on. Shake/peares 
Tru Frye. 2, f. [trufe, trufe, French.] 

In Italy, the vfual method tor the finding ‘of 

Ov ffies, or fubterrancons'muthrooms, ‘called by the 

Jtatians tastutali, andsin Latin tubcra tersa, is by 

tying.a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and driving, 

him, obferving where he bzgins to root. Ray. 
Truc. n.f A hod for mortar. * 
Tavet: aft (srala, Italian] o 

1. A low whores a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I- Pm fure I fcar’d th; dauphin and his tra//. 
Shake/pearss 


àd 
| 7 


) 
| 


uu 


A trail who fits © 
By the town wail, andòfariher living knits. Drydens 
f So Maviuss when. he drain'd his fkull,- 
~ To celebrate fome fiiburb trui/; 
© Hisifimilies in order fer," , 
And ev'ry crambo he could get; jaan? 
4 Before he cauld his poem clofey ~; 
| The lovely nymph, had loft her nofe. . Swift. 
2. It feems to have had firft at leaft’a neus 
stral fenfe :, a girl ;-a,dafs ;.a. wench, i 
~ Among the reft of all thesroutes 9, = E 
A pafling proper latleg -s-s ou à 
A white-hair'd trull; of twenty years, i 


eal 


~ Or ncere about there was z. | nE 
i In ature paffing a!lthe rety oom a 
aA Á gallaac girl fur hewe; » en! i 
To be compu’d with ifh.nymphs, 
So fair fhe was to Ai naa a TEAN 2 
3 Tau'iy, 


—_— a a 


a. According to.truth; not falfely ; faith- 


2. Really; without fallacy.» by 


-Taumpery. n.f. [tromperses\ French, a 


3. Something of novalue; tAfles..... 


TRU 
Tru’y. ady, [from ¢rue.] 


fully ; honeftly. 

They thought: they might do it, not only wil- 
lingly, becauferthey loved him 5 andstrnly, becaufe 
(uch-indeed was the mind. of the people 5: but fafely,. 
becaufe the who ruled the king, was agreed thereto, 

bee ss ” Sidney. 

No untruth can avail the patronclong; for 
things moit truly are moft bchoovetuily fpoken. ` 
cokers 


T Wifdom alone is trulyfair ©  Mihon. 
Such as, are efficacioufly scalled, guftified, and, 
fandtified, while.they live, are tru/y-holy, and, when 
they die, are perfectly holy., sata Pearfon. | 
3. Exacy 5 july. oa o ioa 
Right reafon is nothing elfe but the mind of man 
Judging of things,trudy, and as they,are in them- 


i 


felves. 3 South. 
4. Indeed: a flight afirmation; almoft ex- 
pletive. 


1 have not undertaken it out of any wanton 
pleafure in mine own pen; nor truly without often 
pondering with myfelf veforchand what cenfures 
I might incur. Watton. 


TRUMP. n. J: [ircmpe, Dutch, and old 
French; zromba, Italian.] 
1. A trumpet ; an initrument of warlike 
mufick. 
Whilft any tramp did found, or drum ftruck up, 
His fword did nc'er leave ftriking in the field. 
p l Shakefpeare. 
Yet firft to thofe ychain'd in feep, 
The wakeful rrump of doom muft thunder through 
the deep: > Milton. 
I heard 


“The neighing courfers and tie foldiers cry, 
And founding ‘trumps that feem'd to tear the fky. 
aii Dryden. 
Beneath this tomb’an infant ties, 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hcreafter fhall more glorious rife, 
But not more innocent. 
When 'the archangel’s trump all blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, ` AS 
What crowds fhal! with their lives below 
Hzd been as fhort as thine! Weficy. 
2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in 
a Chriftmas fermon, exhibited a game 
at cards, and made: the ace ‘of hearts 
triumph. fox.) A winning card ; a card 
that has particular privileges in a game. 
Bim Baito follow'd, ‘buc.his tate more haid, 
Gain'dibut one trumpiand onz plebcianeard. Pope 
Now her heart with pleafure jumps,” ™ 
She fearce remembers what is trumps. — Savift. 
3. To put to or upon the TRUMPS.. TO put 
to. the laft expedient. 


We are new put upon our lat trump; the fox is . 


earthed, but) shall fend my two terriers in afcec 
himd Mu Ul SEISA £ 

To TROMP w. a. [from the noun.] 

í. To win with a trump card. 

a: 7: 9 Trusapup.o[trom romper, Fr. 'to 
cheat.) ‘Po devife s to forge.” 


cheat. } i i Dld 3 E ERES ERTI. 
1. Something fallacioufly fplendid’; fome- 
oh: i A abra e wig Di ak 
thing of lefs value than it feems. 
“PT he tumpery in'my Route bring Hither kai : 
Foriftate t5 catch thelelthieved. ‘bakgp.Tempap. 
2. Falrehoodyveripty talk: Sn =: 
Eresking into parts she flory of the "Geation, 
and. delivering it'over n'a pica] fenfe, wrap, 
png it ùp mixed with othe thelr own truntpery , 
thicy have fought to obfeure the trutW therevt. 
i Raleigk's Hiflery of the Werld, 


"~ Hafte to their colours all. 


To TRU MPEr.w. a: [zrompetter, Fr. from 


Dryden. |) 


fr RUMPETER, yf [from trumpet.} 
iteoQne wherfounds a trumpet, 


: . y 
| yAn amy of, tramperersomould igivèvas great a 


who, like thofe military muficians, content theme 


felves with animating their friends to battle. 
Addifon's Freebclder. 
z. One who proclaims, publifhes,: or de- 
nounces. 
Where there is an opinion to be created of vir- 
tue or greatnefs, thefe men are good trumpeterSe 
Bacon's Effays. 
How came'fo many thoufands to fight, and die 
in the fame rebellion ? why were they deceived 
into it by thole fpiritualytrumpeters, who followed 
them with continual alarms of damnation if they 
did not venture life, fortune, and all, in that which 


T RU 


Embrios and idiots, erèmits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumperye 
oe f i Milten. 
Another cavity of she head was ftuffed with bil- 
letdoux, pricked dances, aad other trumfery of the 
famé nature. Addifen. 


Trumpet. n. f. [tromperte, French and 
Dutch:J = 

1. Aninfrument of martial mufick founded 
by the breath. 


What ’s the bufinefs, 
That fuch a hideous frumper calls to parley 


The fleevers of the hcufe ? Shakefpeare. thofe impoftors called the caufe of God ? South. 
If any’ man of quality will maintain upomEd- . TScolopex. A fifth. Ainfworth 
mund earl of Glofter, that he is a ny:aifold traitor, 3.1 x TARA J awk fi [ Koes x 
„det bim appear by the third found of the trumpet. UMP Te Bulg wie Sigg i aE ] 
A tubulous flower, illera 


Sbakepecrs”s King Lear. 


As difperft foldiers, at the trampit’s call, Tr U'M PET-TONGU ED. adj. [trumpet and 


tongue.) Having tongues vociferous as 
a trumpet. 
i This Duncan's virtues 
y Will plead, like angels; trumpet-tonguid, againft 
The deep damnation of his taking of. 
| Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


Tru MPLIKE, adj, Refembling a trum- 


pet. i | 
A breatt of; brale, a voyces _ 
Infra& and. trumplike. Chapman 
To Tau NCATE. U. A. [trunco, Latin.] 
To maim; to lop; to cut fhort. 


Trunea tion. a. f [from truncate. } 
The att of lopping or maiming. 
TRU'NCHEON. m f. [trongon, French.} 
1. A fhort taf; a-club; a cudgel. 
With his truncheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him fore’dvhis’ foot re~ 
voke. Spenjer. 
Set limb to.limb, and thou art far. the lefier ; 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fit; : 
Thy leg is a ftick compared with this trunchéoné 
Skake/peare. 
The Englith flew divers of them with plummete 
of lead tied to.a trumcheon or ftaff by a cord. 
is Haywards 
One with abroken trunchees deals his blows. 


Dryden, 
2. A ftaff of command, 
| The hand of Mars 
Beckon’d with fiery truscbeon my retires Shake/po 

No ceremony that’ tv great /ones’longs, 

The marthal’s rruncheo:% nor the judge’s' robe, 

Become them with oneshalf fo. goodsa grace; 

As mercy does. Sbakepe Meafure for Measure. 
To'Tru’xcuson, wa. [from the noun. } 

To beat with a truncheon. 

Captain! thou abominabie cheater! If captains 
were of my mind, they, would. truacheon you out 
of taking their names upon you before you earned 
thems Shakefpeares 

Truxcueonegron. / [from truncheons} 
ti One armed with a truncheon.. 

l mit the meteor once, and hit-that womany 
who cried.out,,Chibs ! when L might, fee fram far 
forme forty tráncheoneers draw to her fuccour. 

_  Sbakefpeare’s Henry VHI 

To Tru’Noie. v. n. [ trondeler,. Picard 

French 5cpendl,.a bowl, Saxon.] To 
roll ; tosbowl along. 

In the*four fir it is heaved’ up*by fveral fpon-. 
dees intermixedjwith proper breathing-places, and 

oat laletrencles dewm ine ai continuedsline of dac- 
tyls. so ta Addifon's Speftator. 
Tru npup. m. fe [enendl, Saxon.) Any 
`, round rolling thing. 
T Rumot ETAT. af Round taift 
` Avaunt, you curs ! 
Hound or fpantel, ‘brache or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, orrrundle-tail, Sbuk. K. Years 
Pry wee 


Cowley. 
He blew 
“His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defcended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen*ral doom. ‘Th’ angelick blaft 
Fill'd all the regions. Milton. 
The laft loud trumpet’s wond’rous found 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. Rofcommon. 
Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. 
Wailer. 
The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With fhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 
Every man is the maker of Kis own fortune, 
and muft be in fome meafure the trum:per of his 
fame. Tatler’ 
Let the loud trumpet four, 
Till the roofs all around 
The thrill echces rebound. 


In military ftyle, a trumpeter. 

He wifely defired, that a trumpet mightibe firn 
fent for a pafs. Clarendon. 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when. there 
was a king in the field, demanded by a trumpet in 
what part he refided, ‘that they might avoid firing 
upon the royal. pavilion. Addijon. 


3«One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves .as 
trumpets of the commendation of thofe they fol- 
low, taint bufinefs. for want of fecrecy,, and, ex- 
port honour from a man, and make hiin a return 
In envy. Bacon. 

That, great politician’ was pleafed to have the 
greatelt wit of ‘thofe times in his intereits, and to 
besthetramper of his praifes.. ` Dryden. f 


Pepe. 


N 


the nóun.} To publish by found of trum- 
pet's) to proclaim. 
That I did love the Moor to live with him, © 
My'downright violence to form my fortunes 
May impet tb the world. Shakefpeare’s Dibello. 
‘rte "Why fo tart a favour 
TO Pumpeb {uch good tidings I> ` Shakefpeare. 
They went with jound of trumpet; for they 
ata" ne E ‘Bot publif, and trumpet a!l the re- 
proaches’ they could devife again the Irith. 
gee k t Lace’ s War with Spain. 


i 


i i Tr us peters, 
With brazen*din‘ blat you the city’s ear, 
Maie minglewith our rating tabouriness» Shak. 
As they returned, “a herald and trumpeter from 
the Scots overtok Eien © 8 18 Hayward. 
Their men He feeurely intrench'd ina cloud, 
And aurumpeter hornet todbattle founds joad. 
; nie Dryden. 


ftrength as this cunsedeecacy\sof tangue wairiors, 


sT RU 


bern: fe (truncus, Lat. trone, Fr.] 
. The body of atreg. 
* "He was 
The t y, which kad hid-my princely trunk, 
And fuckemy verdure out on te. .. Sbukelpeare. 
Abdut the qotty trunk Lavound me {von ; 
For high fom ground the branches ‘would require Ié 
Whati ronchi" Min Paradife Lf." 
qCrespeoy “writ “em all, sthetauating wane 
Dees. pound.thyir trumbsehcespurplccluiicrs, twine. 
Duyden. 
Some ot Phe Ja: act trees have {ceds vo bigger 
thao forme dimigutive plants, and yet every iced 
is, a perfect plant, with. a tunk, »braoches, sand 
Feavesy inclofed in a fhell. set. | 
2. The body waghou ty theJimbs.of.an ani 


anal. 

The.charm and venom whigh they duib 
Y heir bloodiwitheecrct,tilth infected diath, 
Being di fluled. ghrough, the feniclels tnitthay Sper. 

‘Thowbring itmedappineds and peace, fun Jota; 
Burhealth, alack, with yoathtul wings-ta flown 
From thi; bare, wither’d trmnk. „Shake Henry IV. 

#°'Tbe"main body of: any ‘Wing. 

Phe irge Perts OF the'veine difcharge the re- 
fiuent blood into the neat adjacent trunk; and fo | 
on vultherhcarts® a Ale VOPR, tya 

E [Trong French. } sA cheft-for cléaths ; ; 
aS aaietikes a fmall chet commonly lined 

| With papëñ => “@O") Ds aat 
yorNether préfsvcoer, chet, rant, wen vaule, 


z 


f 


` 


but» healtuth. anpabitragtitor “thei remembrance of |) 


Such placcseyod py “phere Dba helpeane- 
Some odd tantadick lord would: fain ' 
Carry in srunksy and ail my drudgery do. “Dryden. 

Where, ai. young man learned) toy dances. there 
* happened_to „dtang an jold trunk in the room 5 the: | 
itea of which had'fo mixed kief With the turns 
of ali his dances, that, though he could dance ex- 
ycelendy wells ger in? was only” whiltt that "trunk 


7 


la 


l 


i 


“was there pProrcould he pëtform wellin any other | 


place, unlefs that) ortfome fuch other erunk had 
<iteedue politién in the-réom. 
eae A » Your poem funkp 
And fent in quires ¢odinewa tcnh x 
As ilgou besdiipos d ta rhyme. 
wna SAMY, your and a tecond» time... 
y. The, proboscis: of an cleats arainer 
evanimal. >t et 
Leviathan that at hie eile tuoss fl 
Draws injlandat his sink fpouts outa feas * Milt. 
i Wihca elephantugaint, clephant did.reary = 9) T’ 
aT trunky Ind: isattles jafi ed in theair 
My fwordthy Wiy to’ DA, had fhown. ` Dryd. 


p. 


6. Á „long, tube thrcaph which: ‘pellets of 7. n ‘opinion of any event. 


_clay“are ‘blown. HI 
“Jn rolls of parchment. trunks, the, mouth being 
Paid to ‘the one ead and tho, eat to she athens the 
found-1s “heard much farther | than. in they Open air. 
Bacon's Natural ‘i iftory. 
“Sn 3 thooting “trunk, the longer ity ig.to, a cer- 
tain limit, the fwifter and more forcibly the alr 

“driver che’ pellet. Ray. 
FI TRUNK. VU. ae Fruita; "Latin.] Ta 
| trancate pto maim; to'lop?  Obfélete. 
=E arge ftreams of blood out of the trunkcd Rocle , 
orForth guia; like’water ftreame ‘fromlriven rock, 
“Spenfer. 
TRU'NKED. aa [from rrunk. ] Having 
satrunk. 

_-Sherisetbickefet with. ‘rong ari well inked] 
si treLBe se Hevel. 
TRUNK- Hose. mf. [trunk and. befe. | 
a Tvarge*breeches formerly worn. 

‘The hort rrunk-Befe thal! fhow thy foot’and knee 
entious, and to common eye-fight free ; 
«And witha bolder tride, ‘and loofer air, ” 


tal g 


. 


Mingled with men, a man thou muft appear. Prior, |. 


TRU'NNIONS,. nf. .[trognens, French.] 
The knobs or bunchings of a guns that 
bear it on the piers oí a Carriage. 

aksi 


Swift. | 


"Locke. ' 


= R-U 


| Tru'sron, n. Je [trudo, Lat.) The act’ 


of thrutting or puthing. 

By attraction we do «not underftand drawing, 
pumping, fucking, which is really pulfion zand 
wufiens Bentley. | Qe 

TASA n, fo [tefe Erench. } : 

. Nobandage. by which ruptures. are re-i 
‘cambiar lapiing ? 

vA hernia wuuldtucceed,-and' the patient put 
to thetrouble of wearing a tru/s. Wifem. Surgery. 


2. Bundle; any thing thruft clofe toge- 
ther. 
All as a poor pedler he did wendy 
Beaving, a trxjs-of tritics at his, backs oy. 
As belies and babies, and | glaties in bis, packe, , 


É enfer. |. 
TTR” rets AN Won thè plain at the hill’ foot 
by aĦaulrt, and. then the ¢ even ground on the top, 


| 


dead their thot. Carew. 
An, afs was withing for a E A Aj of, ‘trcth 
grafs to Knap upon, in exchange for A A i 
trojs of trav. L'Eftraxge., 


The fair one devoured’ a nuhk Of fillet,’ “ands! 


drank a tuli bottle to her thasee (9 sddaijaSpetfutcre 
113 oI roufe:; ybreechess) Ob folete: 


To Truss. v. a. [srouffer, Frenehi]" ‘To 
pack up cloft together? = 

Whar in mot Ensiith Writers ufeth to Fr eit 

ahd untight, in this author is well grounded, Anely 

framed, and ftrongly rr uffedup togethers “Spenjers | 

"Some of them “tend the {criptures betores sr jg 

up bag and baggage, make themtelves in a’ readi= 


- 
» + 


nefs, that they may fly from-city to citys IF Hookers, | 


You might have rrafed him andall *his?'a parel 
intolan eel-{kine’ Shaktipcare’s $ PHAR IV 


Trust. n. f. [ireuf, Runick.]” we, 
teò Confidence 5 reliance,on Ser wkr 
What a fool is honefty Land traflgohiay fvorn 
brothe:,,a very, Gimple gentleman. a Shakefpeure. 
My. misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous 
maids, never to put too much wruf.in gieccitfull 
_men. ow Swift 
2. Charge received.in confidencs., ^ 
-Expectno more from fervants than is jufti; 
"Reward them well, if, th çy obferve their traf j 
Dendan 
In my, wretched’ cafe ‘t will, he More juit, 
Not to have’ promis‘, than deccive, your Pufa 


m 
~~ 


ryiden. 
Thofe fervants may’ be’ “called toan’ account 
who have'broken thelr ern.” Ap alenant. 


._ Bis iruf, was with, th’ Etcrnal:to be deemed i4 
Equal in frength. in ) Milton, | 
4. Credit given without examination. © 


Moft take things upon, arafta and mifeinploy 
their afte 
~ States of others.’ ; j Locke. 


5. Credit on promile of payment, gir 
Evin fuch is timesywho takes W 
Our youth, our joys, | our all we T 
“And paysi us but with age and Raleigh. 
}6.«Somerhing ‘committed Q one’s faith. 
‘They cannot fee salh with theirjown eyes 5 they/| 
4 muit commit mee great es to their minine 
ját Bacon. | 


Jf J 


Thou the 1 apex 


- 


Our taking of a tru 
difobey our Lord,'ordo any evil a ne Ketel: 
Deport ;* “fomething c 
. charge, of which an cacao aoa’ 

iven. fs 


ufi doth not engage 


> a 


mire than another, may be “called his P 
with refpeét to other men, yet with” re 
God they arc only asru/t, 


roperty 
ect to 


t2, Te bolieva Mee in 


hy carrying up great Praes of hay before them, to} | 


ent by lazily enflaving their minds, to the 


ee: 


na) oa 


‘Although the Aduantiees onc | MAh HFRS 


Swift. | | 


N 


vei U, pósa 0 M 


A MAN HN DR, 
8. iGaukdenee in fed honey. wed 
Behold, t commit my*daughter unto eth ce of 
fpcctal trufi j wherefore do not cutreat Ler evil. 


qe Masten’ yns i S toT 

gs, State.ofthim to wh n inti 1s gn 
ited yas TETA hey ls brow 

I page him teyly, that ie ayy inyon uA 
bite?) da bake near 

Being tranfpl inted € At ot, h qararo tiing i 
cefe, he was iat in that great truft with thé ki ar 
j of TERTIO ET ATTE hatin 
4 Trust. v. a. [from the noun Jafon: 


- 


i 


iey 


wy o place-confidence’in:; (to confide i in, 
I'd keto Wngpieees' rena wraps ky 
Wich wind.) ight cn Yenfon. 


truf me; yo y you lode 


ine Ra's bt your hand Vtt od oH 


Bex To; admit riedia gs the 
i 


over ANY thin gei hai disi ol sheer! a i 


Wheh you lie down, with a Mort prayer opro- 


imit yourielt into theshands., fai 
ator f tand? whend yeu) have Aen 
“yourfelf'as y you muft do when you are’ ying. 


4s ‘To commit withtcon fidence. 
Give me goad: famcyycpow) iT me jo, 
“Fis muéhithe rogue toipubliek cars wi len 
! In priva then see When wiluthop, mig! 
j wealsh yupie from ghiy world se 
f aa with 


r IN for i 
Now ATE i „Mapan : : 


Sib j 
i 3a" Vanco ngahianat sivas aes, 


yasith 


° Ry ey 
TET 


s? 
Fool'd by thee to trufthee'trom myfides! Mirr. 
6 Bon felon poneredit erisa sip ls 


i a 


7 De be EEEE E futures 
l trufi to comerunto youyrand Speake ince to face. 


A Awe dite bas goss) ed o Iriya Arty 2) Jae. 
eee From this graveythis dul, wat 


ba} My God hhalitraite meups disrafggRaicigh, 

Whom, unficds tojbe my, biends),a jiad was 
inyhis power, and by God's bichiag l was .neves 
decciyed in my tune sett Fell. 


Hse Ari Si 

Zs “To have confidence što rely; tode- 

pend witbout doubt: HiS) piti HL f 
The ifles thall wait upopeme send on mine arm 

ise theyre wil) Wa) ot) i | Yaiaby lie 5 Şe 
eo Dhe Lord is a buckler to all that gri in oxi 


Sin.neter hall rure pi em a ae bil 
Milton, 


Jn this his PHE 
3. Tonbe credulous 5. to- bel won sto, con- 
wefidences «1 rA w pa ua Teme 

Well you may) fyar toorf farm, | 


meme Safer than trufinoo jf, ij 
To expecta) 1} ji ply y jay 
a he fimpticity ofthe g 


no amanie 89 tie ta ty 
på nye Fi fits 1% i i, os 
Siege tree ie A Rio m Pett a T 


vos core a ed 
“Having made choice of fuch a contefor Pia you 


l} 
“ma tuft Arig with, fincerely mt ‘your Heart 
Im, a ohio only.as‘h C i$ 2 rrufice 


H i 
Seih Goa, & mi Monsd an him ke hin 


i 
j deputy, tore 
oot vy dae é Sellen 
2. One to om fomet hing al 
for ne “ufe and behoof f oJ 


TE V. 


tr? 


Tempt found’d ft, or over potent A ay i 

To enlanl facred truf of filence Ye F, He penthen nes hy j 

Depofited within thee. ~ Minion Ags ed th eae e not figh tho eet 
ta 


ris et) intermedels, in the ik ib ement of 
ryden 
STER. ef [iom rh] O ae who 
AMAA be eh hae ae 
Nor thal! you do mine-car that violencesnws 
Toimakeiternferof your ownercport . «i 
Againtt your Ife 3 Shuke/peares Hamlet. 
Tru'stiness. x. f [from truf y Ho- 
nefty ; fidelity: Fat flac 
If 


5 
ey 


~ 


| 


TRU 


If che good qualities which lie difperfed among 
ether creatures, innocence in a theep, trufinc/s in a 
dog, are fingly fo commendable, how excellent is 
the mind, which ennobles them into virtues ! 

‘ Grew’ s Cofmologia. 
Tru’stvess. adj. (from truf.] Unfaith- 
ful; unconftant; not to be trufted. A 
word elegant, but out of vufe. 
"J beheld this fickle rruflle/s ftate 
Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. Spenfer. 


Tau sty. ad. (from truf.] 
1> Honeft ; taithful; true; 
truited. t 
This daftard, at the battle of Poitiers, 
Before we met, of that a ftroke was given, 
Like to a trufly “fquire, did run away. Shakefpeare. 
This. trufy fervant 
Shall pafs between use Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
He removeth away the ipeech iy irufly, and 
‘the undesttanding of the agea. 
debi alll wr Feb, diie 26. 


fit to be 


Cuyomar his srufly lave has fent. 

Dryden's Indian Empercur. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which Howed in to 
him, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
moft trufty flaves. y Addifon. 

2. Strong ; Rout; fuch as will not fail. 

When he faw no power might prevail 

His trufly fword he called to his aid. © Spenfer. 

i The neighing ftceds are ro the chariot ty'd, 
« ` The trafly weapon fits on'ev'ry hide. Dryd. En. 


TRUTH. 2. /. [cneopda, Saxon.] _.. 
1. The contrary tofalfehood ; conformity 


of notions to things. 
All truths are equal, caritas ncm recipit magis ac 
Minis. ilkims. 
That, men, are pubeícent at the year of twice 
feven, is accounted’ a punctual fritb. Brown. 
Perfuahive words, impregn'd 
Wich reaion to her feeming and with truth. Milt. 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze of 
opinions and authors to truth and certainty, Locke. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 
Shall rratb fail to keep her word? Milton. 
Truth is the joining or feparating of figns, as 
the things lignified agree ‘or difagree. Leche. 
3. Purity from falfehood. | 
So young and true. 
——Let it be fo, thy trurk then be thy dower. 
Shakdpeare. 
4. Right opinion. 
Bur, felf-devoted from the prime of youth 
To life fequeiter'd, and afcetic truth, 
With fafting mortified, worn cur with tears, 
And bent beneath the luad of fev'nty yeares Harre: 


g. Fidelity; conftancy. 
The thoughts of paft pleafure and trurh, 
The beft of all bleflings below. Song. 


6. Honefty ; virtue. - 
The money l tender for him in the court ; 
If this will not fuffice, it muft appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shake/pearc. 
7. It is ufed fometimes by way of con- 
cefon. 

She faid, trutb, Lord: yet the dogs cat of the 

crumbs which fall. Mat: bew, XV. 27. 
8. Exactnefs ; conformity to rule. 

Ploughs to go truc Jepend much upon the trurb 

of theiron work. . Mortimers Hufbandry. 
g. Reality ; real tate of things. 

An truth, what fhouldany prayer, tramed to the 
minifter’s hand, require, but only fo to be read as 
beboveth ? Hooker, 

There are innumerable truths with which we 
are wholly unacquainicds Beattie. 


no. Of a Truth, or in TrRutHe In 
reality. 


Of u truth, Lord, the kings of Affyria have de- 


ftroyed the nations. 
Vou. IL 


2 Kings, xix. 37, 


TUB 


TRUTINA TION. n.f. [trutina, Latin.] 
The act of weighing ; examination by 


the {cale. 
Men may miftake if they diftinguith not the 


fenfe of levity unto themfelves, and in regard of 


the fcale or decifion of frutim:tion. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Try. wv. a, [trier, French.] ? 
1. Toexamine ; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting. ~ 
Come ery upon yourlelves what you have feen ine. 

Shakelpeare. 
.  Hecannot be a perfe& man, 
Net being fricd and tutor'd in the world. Shake/p. 

Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth tatte 

_ meat? ; Tb. 
2. Toexperience ; to affay ; to have know- 
ledge or experience of. 

Thou know’ft only good; butevil hat not ery'd. 

Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis fhall be fold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try'ds 
Th" inhuman Cyciops, and his den dety'd 3 
What greater ills hereatter can you bear ? Dryiten. 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4- To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

5- To bring to'a decifion: with out em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor, hearing of their courageou(nefs to fight 
for their country, durft not try the matter by the 
{word. 2 Mac. xiv. 

L'N try it out, and give no quarter. 

Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
6. To a& on as a teft. 
The Gre fev'n times tried this; 

Sev'n times. tried that judgment is, 

Which did never chufe amifs. Shakefpeare. 

Sure he who firft.the pailage eryd , 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, 
And ‘ribs of iron arm°d his fide. 
7. To bring as to a tef. 
The trying of your faith worketlt patience. 
James, i. 3° 

They open to themfelves at length the way 

Up hither, uader long obedience rry'de Milton. 
8. To effay ; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work, 
9. To purity ; to refine. 
After life 

Try‘d in fharp tribulation, and refin’d 

By faith and faithful works. 
10. To ufe as means. 

To eafe her cares, the force of flcep the tries : 
Stili wakes her mind, chough flumber {cal her 
. eyes. Swift. 

To Try. v.n. To endeavour; to at- 
tempt; to make effay, 

He firft deceas’d, fhe tor a little tryd 
To live without him, Jik'd it not, and died. 

Wotton. 
Up and try. Wcolafton. 
TUB. n.f. [tubbe, tobbe, Dutch; } 
1. A large open veffel of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twenty-four hours. Bacon's War. Hiftcry. 

‘They tetch their precepts ‘trom the Cynick rub. 

Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Skilful coopers hoop their rubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudid, 
2. A ftate of falivation.; fo called, becaufe 
the patient was formerly fweated in a 
tub. 
l Seafon: the flaves 
Por tubs and baths, bring down thewrofe-cheek’d 
youth 
To th? twb-faft, and the-diet. | Shake/peare’s Timon. 
Tupe. af (tube; Fr. tubus, Latin.] A 


pipe ; a fiphon ; a long hollow body. 


Tu Butcous. 


To Tuck. v.a. { 


TUC 


Therc bellowing engines with their fierg tuber 
Difpere’d xthereal forms, and down they fell. 
Rofeommor. 
A fpot like which aftronomer 
Through his glaz‘d optick tube yet never faw, 
Milon, 
This bears up part of it out at the furface of the 
earth, the reft through the tubes and veflels of the 
vegetables thereon. YS“ondeward's Notura’ Hiftory. 
TUBERCLE.. fi (tubercule, Fr. from tu- 
berculum, Eatin.) A fmall {welling or 
excre(cence on the body ; a pimple 
By what degrees the rubercies arife, 
How'tlow, or quick, they ripen into Eze. Seruell, 
A contumption of the lungs, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through a (chirrofity, or a crude fa- 
bercie. Harvey. 
TuBEROSE. ». f. A flower. 
The talks of txberofe run up four foot high, 
more or lels ; the comman way of planting them 
is in pots in March, in good earth. Morrim. Hufe 
Eternal ipring, with miling verdure, here 
Warms the mild sir, and crowns the youthful year ; 
The tuberefe ever breathes, and vioters blow. Garth. 


‘Tu Berovws. adj. [tubereux, French ; from 


tuber, Latin.] Having prominent knots 
or excrefcences. 

Parts of tuberous hematite thew feveral varie- 
ties in the crutts, firiature, and conftitution of the 
body. Woodward. 

Tu Bucar. adj. [from tubus, Latin. } 
Refembling a pipe or trunk ; confifting 
of a pipes long and hollow; fiftular. 

He hath a twbs/ar or pipe-like {nowt relembling 
that of the hippocampus, or horfe-fith. 

`  Grew's Mufeeum. 
l adj. (from tubulus, Lat.} 
$ . Filtular ; longitudinal- 


Tu’BULATED. 


ly hollow. 

The teeth of vipers are tybalated for the convey= 
ance of the poifon.into the wound they make; but 
their bollownefs doth not reach to the top of the 
tooth. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 

Tu Bue. mf. (tubulus, Latin.] A {mall 
Pipe, or fiftular body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules 
have in them fea-fhells that were incorporated with 
them during the time of their formation at the de. 
luge, fo thefe ftones had then incorporated’ with 
them teftaceous tubusesy related to the fiphunculi, 
or rather the vermiculi marini. Woodw. on Foffils. 

Tuck. mf [taveca, Welth; a knife ; 
eftocy French 3; rocco, Italian.) 
1. A lung narrow fwoed. 

If he by chance efcape your venom'd tuck, 

Our purpofe may hold there. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour'd 

To free “s {word from retentive {cabbard ; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. 

2. A kind of net. 

The tsck is narrower methed, and therefore 

fcarce lawtul with a long bunt in the midt.. Carers 


from trucker, German. ] 

To prefs. i Skinner. 

1. To gather into 3 narrower compafs ; to 
cruth together ; to hinder from {pread- 
ing. 

_ She tucked up her veftments like a Spartan vir- 
gin, and marched dire@ly forwards to the utmoft 
iummit of the'promontory. Addifon. 

. Thefex, attbe fame time they areletting dowa 
their tays, are tucking up their petticoats, which 
grow dhorter and thorter every day, 

Mdifen's Guardian. 
The following age of females firft tucked up their 
garments to the elbows, and expofed theis.arms te 


the air. <Addifen. 
Dick adept! ruck back thy hair, 


Hudibras, 


And 1 will pour into thy ear, Prion 
y 2. Te 


z JT «Riv 


T wenk n. /. 


J. [erencus, Lat. trone, Fr.] 
1. The, body ofa tree. 


He was 
Tie iv “ya which had hid-my princely ¢ranks = 
And fuckt my verdure outon te. . Shukelpeare. 
About tic voly. Fuik Lavound me fyon,; 
Far high fom ground the branches ‘would require | 
"Phy Atot reach? -” Mim s Parad fe Lf." 
» qrCrecpsng “wrist `m all sthemoanting one 


Dees round.cheir ‘raaeeher purple cluiterstwane. | ' 


Dryden. 


Some of fic. largctt trees have feeds no bigger | z, Bundle ; 


than fom: dimigutive plants, and yet, evcryteed | 
is a, perfect plant, with, a truak,..branches, and 
raves, inclofed in a fhell. Benlicy. 

2. The body waphou by the Jimbs.of. an ani: 
anal. 

* ‘The sbarm and vgnom high they deur 
‘Y heitidilodd witheet tileh iatected Hath, j 
Being diffused throughs the feniclels «ark. 

Thouwbring itmedappinals aod peace, fun Joba; 34 
Bur health, alack, wath youthiul wings-is flown 
Trom this bares wither’d traths ~Skuke Henry IV. 

#"'Tbe'main body of an thing. 

Phevirge Murt of the Mink difcharge the re- 
fluent blood intu the “nest adjacent trunk, iy , 
on wit hern a a ter 

KETY ron; French. 7 »A chet” for Uam, 5 
A ametihcs a fmall chef commonly lined, | 


with: papers Mow) <B> 
each prefsvcatter, chet feria; well: Vaule, 
‘but heudith, ani ote for’ the: remembrance of |] 
fuch, places. saana » Sbakefpeare. 
Some oddjtant idi sk lord would: faind i 
Carry in trunks; and ail my drudgery do. “Dryden. | 
p Where a) young man dearncdy toy-dancesy there 
l fap pehed to ftand an jold trank in the room 3 Pp 


| 
| 


l 
l 


+ T Ru SION. CAE [trudo, Lat.) , The, act’ 


Pie n, fa [trie French. } 


i 


2 


la 


Sper f. ji : 


3 
~ 


r JS 
TRU Byes Ee 


8. “Confidence inifuppofed d honeys. nŠ 
Behold, commit 


“fpecial truft; Dterefore.¢ do not eutseat her gel 
ren Mi hen map sar) a : ig AP 
a rer Oy haw eee <q by by ai 


) I ferve him'tıuly fer pae Rae 
. Mebandage, by which ruptures- are ‘re- D ie ’ Sate 
s ae bi re 


| frained from lapiing. ie eaniplante out of h 


cAchernia wuuldetitceed,and'the patinete put fe, He was ieftini th NNR E 
to'thetrouble of wearing a tru/s. Wifem Surgery. |, >. A e ‘ i oe aes ae hain ap 


any thing. thrift clofe toge- & Saye v. a. {from the noun. tty 


of thrufting or pufhing. 

By attraction we do «not underftand drawing, 
pumriog, fucking, which is seally pulfion zand 
ufone ER e 


ther. [o place-confidence'in ; 'tocontide in, 

All as a paor pedler he did wendy I'd betas pieci ere. e iin a woma 
Bearing a ¢rujaof pritics at his backpay a 1 With wind eh pl MEPA i 
As belies and babies, and. glafies i in bis, packe, l ADS. believe ; 3 Ca 


‘Spiifer. | 

*The' rebels AA won thé plain at the hill’s foot 
by’affault, and then the even ground on the top, 
by carrying ‘up great praes of hay before them, to. 
dead their thot. Carew. 
An afs was wifhing for- a E Ah of ‘izcíh 
grafs to Knap upon, in exchange for a heartlefs |’ 
rroj of trav.” ty Eftrauge.| 


TTT K “A me your hand ; dives: uf HE) YOu OOK 


sit vie ROHR the” 

over’ an r bat ~ 
, to When yous lie, gia TAD Mort pte 
l òwmit youripit into thesbands,of you your, e ATDA 


ator jtand? when dyon have dore, 


The fair one devoured’ a muh OF fillet, and! »yourfelf'as you muft.do when you areldyiog, 
drapkya tuli botrle to her hayes.» C4ddifaSperhitsr's, A p conimitiwithteonhdence., asadi t 
[zT roules breeches») Onfoletezs I .? Give-ms € ond, fame, ye pow xspandin ke me juft, 


‘To Truss. v. a. [troufer, Frenent JE To | 
Hl i 
l 


ldea of which’ had'fo mixed kref with the ‘turn i} 


of all his dances, that, though he could dance ex- 
‘yeeltently wellp"yer= ie? was ‘only’whilft that rank! 


cwasithere g ddoricould he perform'well’in any other | 


place, mles that, orifome fuch other rynk had 


qiteedue politon in theroom. "Locke. 
‘ee A sone Your poem funky 
And fent in quircs $o,binea, triak ty 
Li hh you be. dispos" dta rhyme, . 
-Guty your banda fecundstime. Swift. 


< The, prabofcis.of an elephant, Anarh: 
ar tei Dei and H- 
Leviathan that at eine esta f 
Draws inj andat his rank posts outa ends 
Whca cleplantygaink, elephant didsear, 
TT trunky ind sakes juftled i in the airs 
My fwordthy Way to: Vietory had fhown. ', Dryd. 


Milt. 


6. A long tube thredgh which: pellets of X Confident opinion of any event. * 


_ clay“are blown. Hin 
In rolls. o "parchment trunks, ithe mouth being 
faid to ‘the ong, end and the, ear to the.arbery the 
found 18 “heard Buch Farther | than i in, the.o n air. 
re ‘Bacon's Natural tiiflory. 
“i modliig trunk, the longer ity is. to, a cer- 
tain limit, the fwifter and more forcibly t pe alr 


“drives the pellets. , Ray. 
FT RUNK. UV. A. rinta Latin. J Ta 
i trancate p to maim; to lop! Obfolete. 


=i arge flreams of blood out of the trunk Rock 
orForth puhas like water ftreame 'fromirivèn rock. 
Eac d Spejer. 
TRUNKED. "adj. {from rrunk. ] Having | 
Ja trunk. 
» Shes isethicks fer wich trong ben well trunked 
a theese © wiidtevel. 
IRUN K- HOSE. n J: -Í trunk and: bofe. ] 
A Tiarge*breeches formerly worn. 
The hort rrunk-def7 hallow thg foot’and knee 
éntious, and to common eye-fight free 5 
IA nd witha holder ftride,"and Jovfer air, 
_Mingled with men, 3 man thoa muft appear. Prior, 
Te’ NNIONS. nf [trogzens, French.] 
The knobs or bunchings of a gun, that 
bear it on the ciEek; of a carriage. 
1 ai i ° 


\Trust. nf. [tranf Rünick. J S 
1.0 Confidence; reliance,on A i s 


2. Charge received.in confidences, Ai 


» mult commit mee grear eraf to their mini@erss | 


wll 
difobey our Lord,'ordo any evil thing. Kertle vell, Ea m den 
in Depofit ;° “fomething” ai ed to STER., nf dee wR DE: bis by 


This st rogue to!publick ea wh a 
In private then pee Wheo wilit a ovog 


pack up clofe together! | oye eats ual Porapak te 
10M wit ab is 


Whar in’ mion Ehptith” Writers ufeth to fe Jeee | AY ‘rand fortune, Sip 
and untight, in this author is well grounded, hely i Now tó tiitt, in O 
framed, and ftv ongly rrufed up togethers. “Spenfcr.'{ ga" entur e confidently re ha: 


"Some of them ‘icnd the {criptures betores.sru/§ 


Fool'd by thee a he AN> Wh. 
up bag and baggage, make chemfelves in & readie 


6. i ao ereditari sa why: lis 


nels, that they may’fy fromicity to citys $ Hookera; | % 
You might have tr fed" him andall*his?'a Parel l 2 fal 3 EE aT ye 
“into an €el-ikine: F kyy SHAD IV Fo be confde Hes een futures 


l trufi to comprupto youyeand Speake isc to face. 


ja kira diw bee gautho 10d A foie 2) fhn. 
> sens From this grareythis det, » Yy 


hie) ~My Gad thalisraitewme yup; dis aleigh, 
W bom}, eteh ie e “ty fis 
inyhis pole ery and AA, aie nell pore 
decziyed jn my A et ainidt ale atrett fel. 
z: „To have confidence to rely ; tode- 
pend without doubt. Gi HHT eif i 
The ifles hall wait Popa and on mine arm 
oh they trefle ii ia diaa aÀ 7 Tjaiabs Nie 5 5 
edhe Lord is a buckler to all that trufli in pim 


Sin, neer fhall hurt th iem; eth fig! rr 
4 i 


Jn this his ara Filton 


. Vo: be) credulous 3 to. be won to. con- 


What a fool is honefty Land teuflyuhig fvorn 
brothes,,a very, imple gentleman, Shakefp-uree 
My. misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous: 
maids, never to put.too much vrufan deceitful 


Oe Aan anida el pep Savi ft 
Expect no more from fervants than is Jufti; i 
"Reward them well, if they obferve,their tres | 
í pas Dendam) _ 
n my wretched cafe `t will be more juit 
Not to have’ promis‘d, than dective your Me > 
Boden: 
Thofe fervants maybe’ “ealled to: an atcount 
who have’ broken thelr tre. Davenant. 


sifidences «r vib w Ihh 00 Ata ot PAWS 
Well you ma 4 igs a 
His sruf was with,th’ Eternal-to be deemed -y y y 
| i fer shan trafhtoo far, ane 
“Equal in frength, Milten. | yA E nAn 4 Hf Sieh ‘ 
. Credit given Without examination, ” i4 The fimplicity oF tie 3 ; se uhata 
Moft take things upon, truf, and, mifeinploy ia 
their alfent by lazily enflaving their miads to the. ne} Pdi 3O Led! to j pe with 3 
dictates of others. wa at Lote a Tas a AR arai oL range, 
KJ (J » “i i ' 
> Credit ADP aati of pay ment a fil ies One entrat ed with any thing Nae Tt | 
i Our youth, “abe iT SE bade WK j i UA A ah choice of fuch a cone tat you 


ur neart 


may, wuft EA ub Gncerely open yourh 


him, a ok upon him onl 


And pays’ us but with age “andidut. Raleigbs, i r 


s heisar 
1.6. Something ‘committed to one’s faich. i fró God miffioned by him as his nite 
, Theyjcannot fee sall wich theirown eyes 5 they Bet stoihear, ji hannon $ 


m GB me An d sere ile WAM 
pa ‘whom fomething ted 
for, ape ad ee piri 


ick, beny 
ae eat se pan on. a 
rhe t o? 


Spin the mana 


i. y 
"i . 


Gát Bacon. 
Thou the Haarat wY 
fouad'&, jor over potent ee 
c. facred truf ff of f filence 
Depofited’ within thee.” Mil Fee AEA lIa 
Our taking of a trufi doth not engage "Us tat 


à | ae 


To Tempati t 
Te 


to ser 


at 


a, aa 7 b- ao re we & . N 

r thal] you do mineicar that isteyilees © 
E e SAT ownsreport : =4 
yera yobrelf.. -a Sbukgfeare Hamer, 
with'refpéét to other men, yet with’ reipect to | PRUSTINESS. ne fi [com terete Ho- 
God they arc only araf A Sevifh nefty ; fidelity 5: fait ifulaels. 
! If 


charge, ‚of which. an eee mult pe 
given. ad . . 

‘Although the advantages oncoman an -pottetath | 
mére than Another, may be “called his property 


«* aP 


bodi 


TRU 


If the good qualities which lie difperfed among 
ether creatures, innocence in a fheep, trufine/s ina 
dog, are fingly fo commendable, how excellent is 
the mind, which ennobles them into virtues ! 

Grew"s Ccfmologia. 


Tru‘stTLess. adj. [foe truft.| Unfaith- 
ful; unconftant; not to be trufted. A 
word elegant, but out of vfe. 

“J beheld this fickle rrufile/s ftate 
Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. Spenfer. 


Tau sty. adj. (from tru} 
ry Bonet; taithful; crue; 
truited. 
This daftard, at the battle of Poiétiers, 
Before we met, or that a ttroke was given, 
Like to a trufly “fquire, did run away. Shakepeare. 
This trufly fervant l 
Shall. pafsbetween us. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 
He removeth away the ipeech ok trefly, and 
the undesttanding of the agea. 
sists M INS r N thd 26: 
Cuyomar his ¢ru/ty flave has fent. 
Dryden’: Indian Emperour. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which owed in to 
him, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
moft truffy flaves. } Addifon. 
2. Strong ; Rout; fuch as will not fail. 
When he faw no power might prevail 
His trufly {word he called to his aid. | OSpenfer. 
The neighing ftceds are to the chariot ty'd, 
The trufly weapon fits on ev'ry fide. Dryd. Æn. 


TRUTH. 2. /. [cneopSa, Saxon.J] _.. 
t. The contrary to falfehood ;. conformity 


of notions to things. 
All truths are equal, veritas inca recipit mapis ac 
minus. ilkis. 
That, men, are pubefeent at the year of twice 
feven, is accounted a punctual trsrd. Brown. 
Perfuafive words, impregn'd 
With reaion to her feeming and with truth. Milt. 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze of 
opinions and authors to truth and certainty, Locke. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 
Shall truth fail to keep her word ? Milton. 
Truth is the joining or feparating of figns, as 
the things lignified agree’or difagree. Leche. 
3. Purity from falfehood. = 
So yonng and true. 
——Let it be fo, thy trurb then be thy dower. 
Shaldfpeare. 


fit to be 


‘4. Right opinion. 
Bur, felf-devoted from the prime of youth 
To life fequeiter'd, and afcetic truth, 
With fafting mortified, worn cut with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of fev'nty yearse Harte. 
5. Fidelity; conitancy. 
The thoughts of palt pleafure and trurh, 
The beft of all bicflings below. Song. 


6. Honefty ; virtue. T. 
The money 1 tender for him in the court ; 
If this will not fuffice, it muft appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shake/pearc. 
7. It is ufed fometimes by way of con- 
ceffion. 

She faid, truth, Lord: yet the dogs cat of the 

crumbs which fall. _ Matthew, xv. 27. 
8. Exactnefs ; conformity to rule. 

Ploughs to. go truc depend much upon the trwrb 

of theiron work... Mortimer s Hufbandry. 
g. Reality ; real ftate of things. 

In trurb, what fhouldany prayer, framed to the 
minifter’s hand, require, but only fo to be rcad as 
behoveth ? Hacker, 

There are innumerable ¢trurhs with which we 
are wholly unacquainicd. Beattie. 


po. Of a Truth, or in Truth In 
reality. 


Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Affyria have de- 


Rtroyed the nations. 
Vou. Ha 


2 Kings, xix. 37, 


TUB 
TRUTINA TION. n.f. [trutina, Latin.] 
The act of weighing ; examination by 
the fcale. 
Men may miftake if they diftinguith not the 
fenfe of levity unto themfelves, and in regard uf 


the tcale or decifion of frutinztion. 
Brown's Valgar Evrours. 


To Try. v. a. [trier, French.} ` 
1. ‘To examine ; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting. ~ 

Cowie sry upon yourlelves what you have feen me. 
Shakelpeare. 

.  Hecannot be a perfe& man, 
Not being fricd and tutor'd in the world. Shake/p. 

Doth not the ear sry words, and the mouth tate 

_ meat? i Tb. 
2. ‘Toexperience ; toaffay ; tohave know- 
ledge or experience of. 

Thou know'ft only guod; but evil hat not try"de 

Milton. 
Some to far Oaxis fhali be fold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try`d; 
Th’ inhuman Cyciops, and his den defy'd ; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Deyiden. 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

5- To bring toa decifion: with out em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor, hearing of their courageoufnefs to fight 
for their country, durit not try the matter by the 
{word, 2 Mac. xiv. 

1*1) ery it out, and give no quarter. 

Dryden's Don Sebafiian. 
6. To aé on as a teft. 
The fre fev'n times tried this ; 
Sev'nitimes tried that judgment is, 
Which did never chule amifss Shakefpeare. 
Sure he who firft.the palage try'd 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron‘arm’d his fide. 
7- To bring as to a tef. 
The trying of your faith worketh patience. 
James, is 3° 

They open to themfelves at length the way 

Up hither, uader long obedience try'de Milton, 
8. To effay ; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work. 
9. To purity ; to refine. 
After life 

Try‘d in fharp tribulation, and refin'd 

By faith and faithful works. 
10. To ufe as means. 

To eafe her cares, the force of fleep the tries : 

Still wakes her mind, though flumber {cal her 

eyes. Swift. 

To Try’. v.n. To endeavour; to at- 
tempt; to make eflay, 

He firft deceas'd, the tor a little tryd 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and died. 

Wotton. 
Up and try. Pcolafton. 
TUB. n.f. [tubbe, tobbe, Dutch:) 
1. A large open veffe! of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twensy-four hours. Bacon's Nar. Hiffory. 

‘They fetch their precepts ‘trom the Cynick rub. 

Milton, 


a 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Skilful coopers hoop their rubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudib. 
2. A ftute of falivation ; fo called, becaufe 
the patient was formerly fweated in a 


tub. 
Svafon the Naves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the-rofe-cheek'd 
youth 
To th’ rab-faft, and the diet. Shake/peare’s Timen. 
Tope. wif (tube, Fr. tubus, Latin.} A 


pipe ; a fiphon ; a long hollow body. 


TUC 
There bellowing engines with their fierg tuber 


Difpere’d xthereal forms, and down they fell. 


Rofeommor. 
A fpot like which aftronomer 


Through his glaz‘d optick tube yet never faw. 
Riilion, 

This bears up part of it out at the (urface of the 
carth, the reft through the tubes and veflele of the 
vegetables thereon. Y’oodauard's Notura‘ Hiftory. 

TUBERCLE: n.f (tubercule, Fr. from tu- 
berculum; Eatin.) A {mall fwelling or 
excrefcence on the body ; a pimple. 

By what degrees the rubereles arife, 
How'llow, or quick, they ripen intufze. Smuell, 

A contumption of the lungs, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through a {chirrofity, or a crude ra- 
bercle. Harvey. 

Tu BEROSE. v.f: A flower. 

The ftalks of tuberofe run up four foot high, 
more or lefs ; the comman way of planting them 
is in pots in March, in good earth. Mortim. Huh. 

Eternal fpring, with tmiling verdure, here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year; 
‘The tuberofe ever breathes, and vivlers blow. Gartb. 

Tu'perous. adj. [tubereux, French; from 
tuber, Latin. ] Having prominent knots 
or excrefcences. 

Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ thew feveral varie. 
ties in the crufts, firiature, and conftitution of the 
body. Woodward. 

Tu'BULAR. adj. [from tubus, Latin. J 
Refembling a pipe or trunk ; confiftting 
of a pipes long and hollow; fiftular. 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like nowt relembling 
that of the hippocampus, or horfe-fith. ; 

` Grew’s Mufaeum. 
adj. (from tubulus, Lat. ] 
Fiftular ; longitudinal- 


Tu’BULATED. 
Tu’ sucous, 
ly hollow. 

The teeth of vipers are tybutated for the convey- 
ance of the poifoninto rhe wound they make; but 
their hollownefs doth net.reach to the top of the 
tooth. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 

Tu BULE. 2. f. (tubulus, Latin.] A mali 
pipe, or fiftular body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules 
have in them fea-fhells that were incorporated with 
them during the time of their formation at the des 
luge, fo thefe ftones had then incorporated’ with 
them teftaceous tubules, related to the fiphunculi, 
or rather the vermiculi marini. Woodw. on Foffils. 

Tuck. m/f [teveca, Welth; a knife ; 
¢ftocy French ; Rocco, Italian.) 
1. A lung narrow {woed. 

If he by chance efcape your venom'd tuck, 

Our purpofe may hold there. Sbhake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour'd 

To free `s fword from retentive Scabbard i 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail'd tuck. 

2. A kind of net. 

The tuck is narrower methed, and therefore 

fcarce lawtul. with a long bunt in the midf.. Carers 


Jo Tuck. v.a. (from trucker, German. } 


To prefs. Skinner. 

1. ‘To gather into a narrower compafs ; to 
cruth together; to hinder from {pread- 
ing. 

_ She tacked up-her veftments like a Spartan vir- 
gin, and marched dire€tly forwards to the utmoft 
iummit of the/ promontory. Addifon. 

The fex, atthe fame time they arelletting dawa 
their Rays, are tucking up their petticoats, which 
grow fhorter and fhorter every day. 

i Addifen's Guardian. 

The following age of females irf tucted up their 
garments to the elbows, and expofed their.armsa te 
the air. Addifen, 

Dick adept! tuck back thy hair, 
And 1 will pows into Y ear. 


y 2. Te 


Hudibrar. 


TUF 
2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different fafhions, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not to 
have his maid always to lay all things in print, and 
tack him in warm. Locke on Education. 

To ‘lu’ck.v. 2. To contract. A bad word. 

An ulcer difcharging a nafty thin “icbor, the 
edges tuck in, and growing finned and hard, give 
inthe name‘of.a callous ulcer, ~ Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'cxer. n.f. A fmall piece of linen 
that fhades the breaft of women. 

A female'ornament by fome called a tucker, and 
by others the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen 
or muflin, ufed to run ‘in a fmall kind of rufe 
round the uppermoft verge of the ftays. 

Addifin’s Guardian. 
Tu’cxetTsonance. n fi Vhe found of 
the tucket. | An ancient: intrument of 


mufick. 
Let the trumpets found 
The tucket/onance and the note to mount. 
Shakefpeare’s Henrý V. 
Tu'ev.n.f. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. 
Skinner. 
Tu‘espay.n. f. [tuepdag, Saxon; cuy, 
Saxon, is Mars.] The third day: of the 
week. a 


TUFT.. z. S. [tuffe, French.] 

1. A nnmber. of . threads. .or..ribbands, 
flowery leaves, or any {mall -bodies 
joined together. 


Upon {weet brier, “a fine reft, or brufh of mofs 
of divers colours, you fhall ever find full of white 
worms. Bacon. 

It is notorious for its goatith {mell; and tufts not 
unlike the beard of that animal. ; 

; More againft, Atheifm. 
A nfi of daifies on a flow'ry lèa. ~ Dryden. 
ear a living ftream their manfion place, 
Bdg'd round with mofs and tufts of matted grafs. 
Dryden. 

The, male among: birds often:appears ina creft, 
comb, a tuft of feathers, or a.natural little plume, 
ereéted like a pinnacle on the top of the bead. 

Addijon'’s SpeGator. 
a. Aclufter ; a plump. 

Going alittle afide into the wood, where many 
times before the delighted to walk, her eyes, were 
faluted with a tuff of trees fo clofe fet together, as 
with the fade the moon gave throagh it, it might 
breed'a fearful kind of devotion to‘look upon it. 

f n : Sidney. 

My houfe is at the raft of olives'hard by. Shak. 

An iffand lie 
Girt with th? unmeafur'd fea ; ‘andiie fo nie, 
Thatin the midit] faw the {moke arife, 
Through tufts of trees. Chapman. 
With high woods,the hills,were crown'd ; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide 
With borders ‘long the rivers.’ Milton's Par. Loft. 

Under a ruft of fhade, that on a green 
Stood whifp'ring foft, ‘by a frefh fountain fide 
They fat them:down: Milton's Paradife L</t. 

Yo Turr. vw. a.  To'adorn with a tuft, 
A doubtful word, not authorifed by any 
competent writer. 

Sit beneath the hade“ * 
Of folemn ‘oaks, that ruft che (welling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round. 
TURTA PREETY: n. fè. [from tufted and 
; safety. | A villous: kind of filk. 
ia cloatha were ftrangey tho’ coarfe;*and black, 
tho'sbares ` == 
Sleevele{a his-jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet ; but it was now, fo much ground was'feen, 
Become tuffiaffery. Donne 
Tu’rran. adj,-(fromtnuft:} Growing in 
' tufts or elufters. = 
Thera does a fable cloud 
Turnforth her fiver lining on the night, 


And caft a -i over this tufted grove. : Miken. 


Tuc. n. f. (from the verb. 


Thomfon. ¥ 


TUI 
Towers and battlements It fees,’ 
Bofom'd high in tufted trecs, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 
*Midft the defert fruitful Acids arife, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and ipringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 
Tu’rry. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with 
tufts... A word of no authority. 
Let me ftrip.thee of thy ufo coats 
Spread thy ambrofial ftores. bemfon's Summer. 
Yo Tuc. v. a. [teizan, teogan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull with ftrength long continued 
in the utmoft exertion ; to draw. 
No more tug one another thus, nor moil your- 
felves; reccive 
Prife cqual; conquefts crown ye both: the lifts to 
others leave. Coapman's Iliad. 
Thefe two maffy pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he thook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the’ heads of all that fat beneath 
The whole roof after them, with Burit of thunder. 
Milton. 
‘Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There {weat, there ftrain, sug the laborious oar. 
i Rofcom:mon. 


Milton. 


z. To pull; to pluck. 
Prieft, beware. thy beard ; 
I mean to tug ity and to cuff you foundly. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry V1. 
There leaving him to his repote, ) 

Secur'd from the purfuit of foes, 

And wanting nothing but a fong, 

And aswell tun’d theorbo hung 

Upon a bough, to eafe the pain i 

His rugg'd ears fuffer'd with a ftrain. Hedibras. 


To Tuc. v.a. 


1. To pull; to draw. . 
The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. 
Sandys. 


There is tugging and pulling this way and that f 


way. , > More. 
Thus ganey-flaves tug willing at thcir oar, 
Content to work in profpeét of the fhore ; 
But would not work at all, if not conftrain’d before. 
i Dryden. 
We have been tugging a great whilevagainit the 
ftream, and have almoft weatheredjour point ; a 
ftretch or two more. will do the work ;, but)if; in- 
ftead of that, we flacken our arms and drop our 
oars, we. fhall.be hurried back, to the place from 
whence we fet out. y Addifon on the War. 
2. To labour.;. to.contend ; to ftruggle. 
l Cait your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug. for the time to come.  Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
His face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad @ifplay”c, as one that grafpt 
‘And tugp’d for'life. =" 1 “Sbake/peare's Henry VI. 
They longi wreftledy and ftrenuoufly. tagged for 
their liberty, with ano lefs magnanimous than con- 
ftant pertinacy. Howe. 
Go now with fome daring drug, 

Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug, 

Thou to maintain the cruel ftrife, ,* 

Spend ‘the dear treafure of thy life. Crafbaw. 
Pull, per- 
formed with the utmoft effort. 

Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daftard: at the rug he falls, 
Vaft ruins come along, rent from the finoking 
walls. Dryden. 


i 


'TUGGER. af. [from zug.], One that 


tugs or. pulls hard.. | | 

TUTION on. fo [tuitio; from tueor,Lat.] 

Guardianfhip ; fuperintendant care ; care 
of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom to put himfelf un- 

der the tuition of abeant. Sidney. 

They forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, 

under» my Care, and tuition, into the moulds they 

have fathioncd to their defigns. 


3. To roll about. . 


King Charles. 


TUM 


If government depends upon religion, this Thews 
the peftilential defign of thofe that attempt.co dif- 
join the civil and ecclefiaftical intereftd) Tetting the 
latter wholly out°of the tuition of the former, 

South's Sermcnt. 

ve When fo much true life is put into them, freely 

talk with them about-what moft delights them, 

that they may perceive that thofe under whofe tui- 

tion they are, are not enemies to their (atisfaction. 

Locke, 

TULIP. 2. Je [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat} 
A, flower. | l 

The properties of-a good tulip are, 1. It-fhould 
have a tall tem. . 2. ‘The flower -mould confit of 
fix leaves, three within, and three without, tha. 
former being larger than the Jatter. 3. Their bot- 
tom fhould be proportidhed to'their top; their up- 
per part fhould be rounded off, and not terminate 
in a ‘point. "4. The leaves when’ opened Mould 
neither ‘turn inward "nor bend’ outward, butrather 
ftand erect; the Hower! fhouldbe of -a\ middling 
Gize, neither over large nor too fmall.' °5.°‘The 
ftripes fhould be fmalland ‘regulary *arifing ‘quite 
from the bottom of the flower. "The chives thould 
not be yelluw, but of a brown colour.: They are 
generally divided iuto three claffes, viz. “praecoces, 
or early flowers ; medias, \ or middling Aowers ; 
and ferotines, or late flowers. ‘The early blowin 
tulips are not near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as 
the late ones, but are chiefly valued for appearing 
fo early in the fpring. Miller. 

The tulip opens with the rifing, and fhuts with 
the fetting fun. Hakewitl. 

Why tulips of one colour produce fome of an- 
other, and, running through all, ftill efcape a blue. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


TU'LIPTREE. af. A tree. 
To TUMBLE, wan. [tomber, Fr. tomme- 


fen, Dutch 5, tombolare,y Italian.) u a 
1. To fall; tocome fuddenly and violently 
to the ground. p> 
Thoogh the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
An{wer mes \ r Shakefpearea 
To ftand.or walk, to.sife or tumble; 
As matter and as motion jumble, Prior. 
Sifyphus lifts his ftone up the hill; whichcar- ~ 
ried to the top, it immediately rumbles. to the bot- 
tom. Addifon. 


2. To fall in great quantities tumul- 


tuoully. 
When riches come by the courfe of inheritance 
and teftaments, they come tumbling upon a man. 
Bacor. 
I faw at. the bottom of one. tree a gentleman 
bound with many garters hand and foot, fosas well 
he might rumble and tofs. Sidneys 
Glo’fter ftumbled, and in falling ftruck me 7 
Into the tumbiing billows of the main. x 
1, * Sbakefpeare’s Richard TII. 
4. To play tricks by various librations of ` 
the body. © = E IC ia l 
Reform our fenfe, and teach the men t’ obey; 
They “il leave their tumbling, if you lead the ways 
Reeve. 
To TUMBLE. V. a: 
1. To turn over ; to throw about by way 


of examination. 


~<,Wheh it came to the cars of Maximilian, and 
tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, that he 
Mould at one blow be defeated of the marriage of ` 
his daughter and his own, he loft all patience. 
É Bacon's Henry VII 
A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
them into expreffions, gives them’anew fermenta- 
tion, which works them into a finer body. 
_ Collier on Pride. X 
They'rymbled all their little quivers o'er,” * 
To chufe propitious fhafts. «Priore 
z. To throw by chance or violence. — - 
The mind often fetsritfelfion workin fearch of 
fome hidden ideas; though fometimes they are 
roused 


ZUM 


rouzed and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 

"7 day-light by fome turbelent paffionss Litke. 

3. To throw down. . 
~~ Wilt thou ftill be-hammering treachery, 

sTo tumble down thychufband and thyfelf °" 5 

From.top of honour to difgrace’s feet ? \Bbake/p. 

m af King Lycurgus; while he fought in vain 

His friends to free, was tumbled on the plain. 
pity Dryden. 

If a greater force than his holds him fait, or 

tumbles him down, he is no longer free. Locke. 
TU MELE. n. /. [from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a 
tree? whg,' laysa paflenzers. 1 could have ‘taught 
you a way to climb, and never hurt yourfclf with 

~ -afall. Nes Y L'Efirange. 

Tu mever.x. / [from tumble.} 

4. One who fh*ws poftures by various con- 
tortions of body, or feats of activity. 

“go What, ftrange agiistyvand! a€tivenefs do common 
yptumbkers and dancers on the trope attain to by ex- 
„t ereife ! Wilkinse 

p Nic bounced up with a fpring ‘equal. to-chat of 

ithe nimblefitum:ulersiot rope-dancets. “Arbuthnot. 
s » Never by tumbier thro’ the hoope was thown 

Such fkill in paliing all, and touching none. Pope. 

2» A‘large drinking glafs.*: rs 
TU MEREL. 2. /. (tomberca, French.) A 
“ 'dungcart.” é i | 

le once ended, get tumbre! and man, 
And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. Tuffer. 

+ My corps is in a tumbril laid, among 

The filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dung ; 
That cart arreft, and raile a common cry, 
For. facred: hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 

What fhall I do with this beattly tumbril? go lie 
down and fleep, you fot. Congreve. 

He fometimes rode in anopen tumbril.’ “Tatler. 

TUMEFA CTION, mf. [tumefaGio, Lat.] 

Swelling. 

The common figns and effets of weak. fibres, 
are palenefs,, a weak ,pulfe, tumefc&ions in the 
whole body. Arbutbnot. 

ZoTu Mery!) v. & [sumefacio, Letin.] 

To {well ; to make to fwell. — , + 

‘T applied three fmall caufticks triangular about 

"the tumified joint. © ; Wifeman’s Surgery: 
I “Ar confumption’ actually begun ia when fome 

parts of the lungs are knotted and tumefied. 
TAERE TTA h S * Black mere. 
A fiefhy excrefcence, exceedingshard pad! tume- 
fcd, Suppofed to dernand extirpation. ; 
Sharp's Surgery. 
Tumi. adj. (tumidus, Lat.) i] 
Swelling; puffed up. ©") "e ’ 
Protuberant’s raifed above the level. 
“2 S6 high as heav'd. the tumid hilis, fa low ¢ . 
t Wown funk a hallow bottom broad and deep, | 
Capacious bed of waters,” ss hy Milton, 
3- Pompous ; boailful ; puffy ; falfely. fub- 
~ hme. OE ES DRS S74 Te a ae 
Though fuch expreffions may fcemtumid and afo 
_ piring; yet cannot 1 {cruple to “ule: feeming hyt 

5 perdoles in mentioning iclicifies, which make the 

higheft hyperbolés but f€eming ones... |, Boyle. 

Tu'mo ROUS, adj. [from tumpur: }a 

Le Swelling ;yprotuberant. 
. nw ever faw any cyprefsior pine, fmall below 

. and above, anduwgmorous inthe middle, unlef fome 

difeafed plant ? AS x - Watten. 
2. Paftaous; vainly pompous; falfely mag- 
“nificent. TT Ah 
According.to their fubjet, thef- files vary; 
for that which is ‘high an lofty; declaring excel- 
-Jent matter, beconses. vatt, and, saxnorcusy {peaking 
of petty and inferior thingse, . Ben Jonfon. 
lie: were rather iturdy than dainty, fub- 
_ Time. a d almoft, tumorows jin his looks and gel- 
tures. ANE | et Wrctien. 
TU MOUR: m f. [sumor, Lat.}) o” 
tA morbid fwelling. 


1. 
a 
as o 


- y 


To Tume. 


T: U; M 


Tumour is ai difeafc, in which: the parts recedes 


from their natural ftate by an undue increafe of 
their bignefs. y$ 

Having diffetted this {welling, vice, 
what ic is that feeds the tumour, if the difeafe be 
founded in pride, the abating that is, the mottena- 
tural remedy. Government of the Tcngue. 

The formation of knots and tumours jnany part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
at Jength into an’ ulcer, arife from’ this, that fome 

‘parts of the blood’ becoming by their tize of figure: 
difproportiéned to thé fma!l winding channels of 
the glands, ¢annot freely flip through. Blackmore. 

2 Aitected(pomp ;. falfe magnificence ; 
pufy grandeur ; {welling mien p uafub- 
itantial greatnefs. 

His ftiie was rich of phrafe, but fcldom in bold 
metaphors ; and fo far from the tumour, that it 
rather wants a little elevation. Wotton. 

It is not the power of timour'and bold looks ùp- 
on the paffions of the multitude. L'Efirang:. 

Among ‘gardeners, to fence 

trees about with earth... à 

ToT u MULATE. v. n. [tumulo, Lat.] To 
{wells ` This feemsito be the fenfe here, 
but I fufpect the word to be wrong: 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch 
enemies to acid, that as foon as ‘they are put to- 
gether, they tumulare’and grow hot, and continue 
to fight till they have difarmed’or mortified each 


other.» Morat , “Boyle. 
Tumut o’se. adj, [tumulofus, Lat.) Full 
of hills. . s Bailey. 


TumuLo‘sity, mf. {tumulus, Lati} Hil- 


linefs. Bailey. 
TUMULT. # f> ftemulte, Pre ramulrus, 
Latin.] “ 


1. A promifcuous COmmotion in a multi- 
tude. ~ ve ý 
A tumult i$ improved into a rebelli@, and aygo- 
wae! overturned by it. 4 AL’ Efranges 
i ith jreful taunts each other they oppoies 
Till in loud ¢mult alf the Greeks arofe., epee 
2. A multitude put into.wild commotion. 
3. A ftir ;..an, irregular. violence ;.a wild 
commotion. 
What ftir is this? what tuma/ts‘in'the heav’ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noife? "Sak, 
Tumult and confufion; all êmbroil d. *  Milcn. 
This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than 
+ thevidea it. gives ustiof the Suprenie Being thus 
raifing a tumult among 'theelements, and-recover- 
ing them. out ot their confufion,.thus troubling 
„and ‘becalming nature? > toe <shddijon’s Speéfator, 
Tumut rarity? adv. [from tumult. 
ary.) In`a tamultuary manner... 
TUMULTUARINESS. 2/0 [from tumul- 
~tuary.) Terbulencess: inclination: or difè 
„potion ‘to tumults or commotions..) _ ; 
r 1e tumultuaninejs of the people, or thefa&tiouf- 
nefs of prefbyters, gave ocçalion, to invent new 
MAS, ataa Laa), a a i Xing Charles. 
UMU LTUARY. adje, [tumultuaire, OFr 
PAR Amill] E A E Aetea 
1. Diforderly ;; promifcuous ;, confufed. 
Perkin had learned, thaz_ people under com- 
mandjufed to/confult, and Merto march in order, 
and rebels contrariwife ; and ,obferving ‘their or- 
derly, and not, tugultuary arming, «doubted the 
wortt. => Bacon's: Henry VAL. 
My followers: were at that time.no Way propor- 
tlonableto hazard a tumultuary conflits KiCharles. 
Is it likely, that the.divided»atoms fhauld’ keep 
the, fame sanks in fuch, a, varietysof inmultuary agi- 
tations in that liquid medium? Glanville’s Scepfis. 
z. Reftlefs; put into irregular commotion. 
Men who live withoutrretigion, lgetalways inb 
_tumultuary and rettlels ftates bay oien Atterbury. 
0 T UMULTU ATE. Gone [tumultuors Lat.] 
To make atumuls, sås, pad Donen 


L) 


Wiman. 
and beeni 


‘Tu’nasue..adj, [from tune.] 


TUN 


TUMULTUA TION. a. f- [from tumiiltuate.] 
Irregular and confufed-agitation: 

‘That in the found the contiguous ajr receives 
many, ftrokes fromthe particles of the fiquor, fegms 
probable,by the tudden and’ cager trmu/tuation OF ita 

» parts. Í Boyle. 
TumMULTUOUS adj. {from ‘tumult’: ju- 
multueux, Fr. ] 


1. Violently carried on by diforderly mul- 
titades.) | i 
Many civil broils, and turu/iuous rebellion, they 
fairlyovercame, by.reafon of the continual-prefence 
of their king, whole only perfon oftentimes..con- 
tains the unruly people from a thoufand evil occas 
fions, he Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
2. Put into. violent commotion ; irregu- 
_ larly\and: confuledly agitated. 
Theftrong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud 
Hurry’d him aloft. . i Miltca. 
His dire attempt; which nigh the birth. 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breat, 
And like a devilifh engine back recoils’ 
Upan himfelf. Miltor`s Paradife Loft. 
The vital blood, that hadforfook my beart, 


Retums, again in, fuch tumaituous tides, 


It quite olercomes me. Addifon’s Cato. 
3+ Turbulent; violent., ep 
Nought refts forme in this t#mulruous rife; 
But to make open proclamation. Skhakefpeare. 
Furioufly running’ in upon him with tumultuous 
fpeech, he violently raught fron? bid head his rich 
capiof fables. ; Krollese 


4. Full of tumults. : A 
"M Phe winds began to fpeak Jouder, and) as in a 
tumultuous kingdom, to think theméelves fittcfe in- 
-ftruments of commandment. Sidney. 
Tumvu‘ttvousty. adb. [from tumultu- 
ous.) By att of the multitude; with 
confufion and violence. ; 
It was done by edict, not tumultugufly; the {word 


: = 


was got put into the people's hand, 


km 


| Bacon's Holy War, 
TUN. m f. [eunhe, Saxon ; tonne, Dutch ; 
tonne, tonneau, French.] Fite 


.,Aslarge cak. 
ibn: ASywhen a fpark 
Lights ón a heap of powder, laid 
Fic for thë fur, fome magazine to fore. a 
Againn a rumourd war. _ Milor 
2. Avpipe; the meafure of two Hoptheads. 
3. Any large quantity proverbially, > 
T have ever follow'’d thce with hate, 
Drawn turs of blood out of thy country's breaft. 
, a»  _ y Shakepeare 
42 Ardrunkard ; i burlefque. -Ahi 
1i- Here's .avun'of- midnight work to comes s 
mm Og froma treafon-tavern rolling homes Drydette 
5. The weight of wo thoufand pounds, © * 
6d) A:cubick, fpacesin ‘a *thip,' fappofed to 
contain autun. > ' 

So fencedjapout with rocks and lets, that, with- 
„jaur knowledge: of ‘the 'paGagesyva boat*of tem runs 
A. cannot be brought jntoythe haven. , Heylyn. 
7+ Dryden has uled it for a, perimetrical 

“méafure, T believe without. precedent 
or propriety. oS 

Antun about was every pillar there ; 

A polifh'd mirrour fhone not half fo clear. Dryden. 
To Tun. usa. [fromthe noun, J+ To put 
‘Into, catks și to.barrel ahs. é 


ve Ufin the muft,orwort, while it worketh, before 


rig be tunned, the burrage Raya time, and be dften 
changed with freth, it willsmake a favereign drink 
‘forimelancholys:, t? Baton 
wa "The fame fermented juice degenerating into vi- 
ophtezargyields an acidyang cortoding fpirit™ The 
fame juice sanned up, arms ithelf with tartar. 
Boyle's Works, 


| Harmoni- 
ous; mafical.” "* | 


Yy» A cry 


TUR) 


~ (of the bole of thevear,» andthe broader:eadomuch 
larger. Become’ 

3. A net wideat the mouth) and ending in 
a point, and fo refembling’ a fannel or’ 
tunnel. au aua eae Wi 

To Tu'nnev. v. a. [from the noun.)}o 


TUN 


The winds were huth'd; no leaf fo {malls 
At all was feen'to ftir; 
Whilft tuniag to the waters fall, 
Thefmall birds fang tò here. Drayten`s Cynthia. 
All founds on fret or ftop 
Temper’d foft runingss intermix'd with voices 


TSULN 
A cry. more tunable: | 
Was. pever, halloo'dito,,nor.cheer'd with horns 
~e Wema dover sits tå yf Shabefpeare. 
„Hard are the ways of truth, and rough co walk ;' 
Smooth on the tongue difcoure'd, pleatingto:thiear, 
Ang sesable as Sylvan pipe or.fong. Milton: 


All ranaéleiuunds, whepeot human: voice is one, Milton. a i — 
are. made by a regalar vibration of the fonorous'] 2. To utter with the voice inarticalate: 1. To form likea. tunnel. { » asugi ui 
body, and undulatiun of the air, proportionable to harmony tré The, phalanz tribe, inbabit the tanncdied; conas U 
the aeutenels or gravity of the tane, _ Holder: s : . 5 volved leaves. Derbum’s P byfico-T beolog ys g5 

Several lines in Vitgit are not altogether tunable Tu'n ERO Le adj. [tune and full.) Mulical 7 l2 To catch in anet. e. ne ; . 
ta"a:modein tar. Garth's Prefate to Ovid. | harmonious. 


3.. This word,.is,ufed, by, Dersam vfor\to? 
make net-work ;»to reticulate." ‘too (94 
Some birds not’ only*weave*the fibrous’ parts of 
vegetables, and curioufly ‘une!’ them’ into nets,” 
but artificially fufpend them on the twigs'of trees. ~ 
i ; Dirbam, 
Tu'nny. n.f. [fonnen, Italian 5 thynnus, _ 

Latin.}. A fea-fith. ` nae 
_ Some. fifh are boiled and preferved frefh in vine- , 
| gar, as runny and turbot. — Carew. i 
Tur. 2./. [i know not of what original.], = 
Aram. ‘This word is yet ufed in Staf- 
fordfhire, and in other provinces. 
To Tur. v.a....To butt like aramis; 
Tu’rpan. Jo [A Turkith word] 
Tu’rRBant. >- The. cover- worm by thes T 
Tu RB AND a)i- Turks on,their, heads... 
Gates of monarchs i 


I faw 2 pleafant grove, 
Withchant of tuneful Birds refounding lóve. Mile. 


Tu NasLeness.n./, [fromtunadle.},Har- 
Earth {miles with fow'rs renewing, ‘laughs the 


mony ;»melodiouinefs. : 
Tu'wasry. ade: (from tunable] 
monioufly ;. melodiouily. * 
Tu'n.pisdoan/.[from tun.and. dij, > A 
tunnel. isc - Di 
TUNE:%~. f. [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono, 
Ital. sone) FP toras, Lat. j i OS 
3. Taneis adiverfity of notes put together. 


' Locke. 
Came he to.fing a raven's note, 7 
Whole difmal iume.bereft my vital pow'rs? Shak: 
Tuacs and airs-lrave in themfelves fome affinity 
with the affections; as merry runes, doleful- tunes, 
foleron tunes, tunes inclining men’sfminds to pity, 
warlike: tuner; (o\that:euneshave a predifpafition 
to the motion of the (piritss, 3Y Me Bai 
Keep unfteddy nature to. herlawy 


Har. fkys 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. 
i : Dryden. 

For thy own glory, fing our fov'reign's praite; 

God of verfes and of days ! 
Let all thy tuneful fons adorn . 
Their lafting works with Will'am's name. > Prior. 
Poets themfelves mu fall, like thole they fung, 
Deafithe prais'd ear; and mute’the tuneful tongue.” 
Pope. 
Tu NELESSiadj. [from tunes}, Unharmo- 
nious ;.unmufical. 


my 


When in hand my twnelefs harp I take, 
Then do i more augment my toes defpight. Spenfer. 
Swallow, what doft thou 
With thy rurekfs ferenade ? Cozuley. 


i 


And the.low worldin :meafur'dimotionidràwn 
After the heav'nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human. mould wath grafs unpuryedjears» Milton. 


Tuner. n. fi [ from’ tune. ] ~ One’ who 
tunes. ` 
| The pox of fuch. antick, lifping, affe&ted phan- 
tafivs, thefe new tuners of accents, < Shake/peure. 


Arch'd are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep,their impious rurbands anp without 

Good-morrow to the fun. 
| His hat was in the form of a turban, not fo huge 


Stakfpearess) 


That fweet fong you fung.one ftarry night, TU NICK tunique, Fr. tunica, Lat as the Turkish turbans <o. nnn as Bacon 
The ture] Mill retain, but not the-words. a Dryden. l al ok viel: LR had y J From utmoft Indian ifle, Taprobanes p iFa 
-The difpoGtion ia the fiddle.to. play. rams, Te 3 Th . f the R : hich anf Dufk faces with white filken turbants wreath’d. ~ 

Arbuthnot S Pope. ; e tuatcks of the Romans, which: anfWer to Ro get MGA, Miti 


2, Sound; note; 
27i Sucha notfe"arofe = ™ Pt) 
As the ħrouds make at fea in a Rif tempeft, 
As loud; ‘and'to "ts many muner. ="  Sbakefpedre. 
3. Harmony ; order 5, concert, of parts. , 
‘A continual parliament I thought would’ but 
keep the common weal in tum, by preferving laws 
inttheit due execution and vigour. ` King Churics. 


4. State of giving the due founds; as, che}, 


fiddle is in tune, Or out of tune. cin 


5: Proper {tate for afeor application seeight. 


5 be “C feparating on the internal furface of the runich. muddy ; not clear... TO A 
à , | 4 9 ats OIT = 3 she l ; 

aif Eaten + Sto temtpard, prop or Dumoun LL Seong ANA SAAP. | “Though leeamake the liquid ADAE vet they 
sum STG Khrew times as miich when be | Ty’ nicres-ne fi {fromvunicke} Natural | pene tte fpirits. | “Dod 


is invtume, as he will with double the time and 
paiss, When he goes ‘awkwardly, or is dragped'un- 
willinglyxeo itr c- 5 ELA “SS Lole 
6. State of any thiog'with refpé&'tóortder. 
Diftretitd Lear, in, his better sune, remembers 
what we are coms about. -` Shakejpeare. 
To Tune. v. a. [from the nonn.]}..:.., 53 
1. To put into tuch a. itate sas that the 
proper founda may> be. produced’ 
l Their golden harps they.took, 
Harps ever cun'd, thanglitter'd by their fides’ Milt. 
A Tune your harps, oet ooh od adin 
; Ye angels,.co that.found 5, ad thou, mysheart, 
_ Make room to entertain thy flowicg joye Dryden. 
2. To fing harmonioufly... se | 
Fountains, and, ye that warble as ye flowy: 
Melodious murmurs; warbling.taze his-prai@. 
P , Rag Milt. 
' Rouze'up, ye Thebans: tune your Jó Prans; 
-Your king returne,.the, Argians are o'ercome: ~ 
eye Deyden. 
Leave fuch to ture their own dull rhymesy and 
know 


_ Whats roundly fmooth; and languifhingly flow. 


P 
3- To put into order fo'as to’ prodúce the 
proper effe@. | 


To Tune. Us Ni : 
t. To form one found ‘to another. 


aur waiftcaats, were without ornaments, and with 
very fhort fleeves. Arbutinot on Coins: 
z.| Natural covering ;. integument 3. itu- 
nicle. TO | 
Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the’hoarfe= 
nefs of a cough, by mollifying the ruzgednefs of: the 
intern tunick of the gullet. Harvey omCeonfumpricns: 
Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, 
and well fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. 
Derbam's Phy fica-Theelogy. 
| The dropfy of the tunica anil is-owing to 
a preternatural difcharge of that’water continually 


cover; integument, ` 
The humours and tunitles are purely tranfparent, 
to let’‘in the light and coloor unfoiled. Ray. 
One fing!e, grain of wheat, ‘barley, or rye, fhal! 
contain four or five diftinét plants under dne com- 
ron funiclé;) avery convincing argument of the 
providence of Godi un OO)! o0 7 Bentley. 
Tunnacaon. fo [from tem] vie 
1. Contentof a'veffel meafured by the tum 
| The confideration of the richès of the ancients 
leads to that of their trade, and.to inquire into,the 
bulk and tunmage of their fhipping. abr buthnot. 
2. Tax-laid by a-ton 3 as, to levy raanage 
and poundage. etek | 
TUNNEL. mA | 
1. The. fhaft of a chimneys the«paflage 
for the fmoke. ` the) afi 
It was a vault, ybuilt for great difpence,’ | pa 
With many'ranges rear`d along the wall, ~ 
And one great chimnéy, whofe long tunnel thence 
The fmoak forth threw! = S Spenfer. 
i The water’being rarified, and by rarification re- 
folved. into, winds’ will’ force up the fmoke, which 
otherwife might linger*in. the rannel, and. often- 
_times reverfe. 
2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into vefiels. . ' 
|For the help of ‘the hearing, “make an ‘inftru- 
meat Uke a turne/, the narrow past Of tbe bignefs 


Worton's Architefure. | 


I fee the Turk-nodding with /his turhant. Howel 


| Some, for the pride of Turkith coorts defgn'd, 
For folded turbants fineft: Holland hears» Dryden. 


Tu RBANED. adj. [from zurban.] Weare * 
3 : : i %~« 


v ing a turban. | 
. A turban'd Turk 
That beat a“Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 
I cook’ by the throat. A Shakelpeart. 


To’rsary. x./. [serbaria, low Lat. from, 
turf.) The right of digging turf. Skinner. « 


> 


TU'RBID: adj. [turbidus, Latin. ]. Thick; . 4 


The draacn inttruments of death difcharge 
Horrible Aamesy ‘and turbid Raming clolids” 


Ot fmoke.julphureous u intermix'd withithele to 
| Rbilipr. x 


Large globous irons fly. 


The ordinary. fprings, which were before clear,” 


7 ftefb, and limpid, become thick aod, turbidy as 

longas theearthquake lafts. JFoodav. Nur. Hificry. 

ITU RBTD NESS.. [from surbid, ), Mud? 
dinefs'; thicknefs. , 74 

‘Tu RBINATED. adj, [turbinatus, Lat.] 

a. Twitted ; fpiral,; paling from narrower 
to wider. i TASI DOEN Was danaa 
| Leturechanifm here producea fpiral and. tur- 
binated motionof the wholéimoved body, without 
an external:direttorse 9 > us 

2. Among-botanifts, plants are called tur- 


| “dinated, as fome parts of them refemble, 


or ate of a.conical figure. . Dictionary. 


TURBINA tion. n.f. [from turbinated.] > 


- The a& of {pinning like'a top. 


> 


> 


Berthy. . 


n 


ITU RBITH. n.f [turpethus, Latin. } Yel». 


i low mercury, precipitate. . 


t 


porged it off with a'bitter draught. I repeated the 
rar bitb once in'three days; and the ulcers fhelled 
foon off. 
Tu’rsot. #. f. [turboty' French’ and Dut: 
rhombus, Latin.) A delicate fh. 


Some 


40) 
1 {ent him twelve grains of turbith minerals.anda A 


t 


Wiehan Sirperyo? 


-ep 


TUR! 


ISomebfhsateipréfervedifreik in vinegar, as ruri: 


bitana T Carew: 
«OF, fithes. your hii find sini dii theswhaje, 


the falmon, the turbot.) -ns E as Peacham. 
% Not op ers of the Lucrine Eke 


My fober appetite woald 
Nor tárban $9 ti M. Divider. 


Tu RBULENCE. ) nofi (turbulence; Fr. 
a U RBULENCY.'§ n- adil Latin. ] 


mas ` E ~ 


. Tumult; *confufion. =a) 


I have dream’d 
Ofiblcody turbulence 3 3 and this whole sight 
Hath nothing been butitorms of Daughters: 

se opp Qft- times noxiouswhere they dight 
On many beaft, plant,,wafteful and turbulent, 
Like turbuliecies.in the adairs of men, 
Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point: 


S bâki 


They, ofti fore-fignity and threaten itl. Milton. 
2. Diforder of paffions. dace 
rok to calra tay. turbulence of. mind, 
fre afon will refume her fov'reign fway. Dryden, 


3. “Tiumuleugutnels tendency to’ confu- 
ion. 
‘You think this turbulence of blood 

From {tagnating pref: rves the food, 

Which this'termentng by degrees, 

Exaltsithe fpirits, fink the lees. | Swift. 
TURBULENT: adj. [rurbulentus, Eatin. ] 
1. Railing agitation’; producing c commo- 

tion. 

‘From the'clear mi! Tey jatce allaying 
Thirit, apd refreth'd nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

i Aa Miiton. 

2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agi- 
tations. a , 
Calm region once, 
And full of.peace ; now toits and turbulent 1 Milt. 
3. Tumultuous ;violent. stia >: č 
What wondrous fort of death has heav'n détigà'd 
For fo untam'd, fo turbulenta mind?. n t Dryden. 
Nor need we cell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
` Of maiasies that lead to death's grim cave, , 
Wrought by satempsrance. Dryden. 
Men of ambizious and, turbulent cd that 
were dilfatisfied with’ privacy, were allowed to en- 
g.gein matters! ‘of Rares qi8 osig 
Tue BULENTEY: ado. [froh tär bulent. wi 
Tumultuoufly ; violenti?" 07 i 
Turo. 2. / (tupd, Sixon.] Excrement, 
Ture. ne fo [TNFa Saxon ;,torf,,.Dutchy 
terfy Swedihh.} 
grais a® part’ of the “furface: of the 
grow, a 2 


Where: Was “this? Jane : ? 


Clofe by t the barde, ditch” dy and walid with fe rf ' 


SPakeip tar?.. 

Turfind peatt’are heap fuels and faft bhg.” 
5029H Races. 
Could that divide you from near ufhering guides? 
They left me ‘Weary on a grafy turf- Myron. 
Each piace'fome moument of thecsthould bear ; ; 

I with ego surfs wouid grateful pur rafer! 

: Dryden 

T heirbacklers ring Troanió X 
Their patting turns the ai and ifbakeserhe fon 
lid ground. 45 ND ryder! «AB ned: 
The ambaffator every morning teligiouDy faluteds 


i ginnig 


a turf of earth duz out of his, own, native, foi », 0, 


remitid him that ali che Way he was'to think of fis 
countrys, » | IT Addifons 
His flocks daily. crops i$ 
Their verdant dinner from the mofly surf, 
Sufficient...’ Philips. 
Yet thall thy grave with tihng flow’'rsbe dielt, 
And: nhares Reem eh sy on: ey breaft. Pope: 


To TURP. a, (from, the noun.) aa 
cover with. turfss: 
The face of the hand nea the,fex i is turfede i 
Mating. 


P A di ed 


T uie sien NCE. 
TURGE'SCENCY. 
1. The act of {welling ; the ftate of being 


Turkey. n. f. 


A large, domettick fowl fuppofed . to be, 


Be mele}. r 


sA bclodt covered with! 


Ty RMERICK, 2. 


TUR 


Tu’rriness.n. f [from rurf.] The Rate 


of abounding with turfs. 


Tu’rex. adj. (from turf.) Full of turfa: 
TU'RGENT. adj. {turgens, Lat. ] Swell- 


ing ; protuberant; tumid. 
Where humours are turgent, itis neceffary not 


l only to purge them, but alfo to ftrengthen ‘the in- 


Government of the Tongue: 
cThe.clufers clear, i 


teed pe 


i White o'er the-turgent film the living dew. ; 


Thomfon. 
ta SJ lizrgefcens; Lat.) 


{wollen. 
The inftant turgefcerce i is not to be taken off, 
but by medicines of higher natures. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. Empty magnificence, 
ae RGID., adj. [turgidus, Latin.) 


1. Swelling ;-bloated 5; filling’ more room 
‘than: betore. 
A bladder, moderately filled with’ afr, ‘and 


ftrongly tied, held near the fire, grew turgid and 
hard ; and bala nearer, fuddenly» broke: with 


a vehement noife. Boyle. 
The fpirits embroiled with the malignity, and 


drowaedyin the blood: turgid and tumified by the 


febrile fermentation, are by. phicbotomy,rclieved. 


H. iruty on Con/umptions., 


Difburthen thou thy fapleis wood 
Of'its rich progeny 5 the'rurgid fruit 
‘Abounds with mellow liquor. 


wide. Blackmore. 


z. | Pompous ;.tumid; faftuouss vainly mag“ 


nificent. 
Some háji violent’ and rargid manner of talk- 


ying and thinking; whatfoever they judge of ‘te! 
with a tincture of this vanitys 
Turct’nity, n.f: [from turgid] State 


Watts wLegick. 


of being {wollen. ` 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, fow- 
nefs of fpecch, vertigos, weaknefs, waterinefs and 
turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
J: [gallina turcica, Latin.) 


brought from Turkey. 
| Hercihé tocs fwellingslike a turkey - -cock 
Shake/peares 
Í The turkey-cock hath dwelling gills, the .hen 
leis. n Bacon. 
) So fpeeds the wily, fox, 
Who ‘lately, filch: d the turkzy’s callow care, 


tthe meaner precious: ftones, now odifco- 
` vered’ toi be a>bonen dp -alaa a with 
; Cupreous-particles, 


_ | Ekol bony? bodies” fuund among Copper-ores 


ate einged with greeniar blue: the furcots ftone, 


a} it, 19, sommonly:ftileds by MENENGE is! part Jof 


PV ordward: 


albane fo tinged. 


TURKSCAP. a. f. (martagon, } An herb, 


Ai afiworths 


Turm. nf (turmes TJ A troop. „Nor 


in ufe. 
l | Legions and cohosts, furms of borfe, and angst 
Milton, 


rIndian root whichmakesia yellow die, 


Tu RIMO NI Mi A [derived by Skinner from 


tremouille French, a mill-hopper ; more 
probably derived from.szoi/, „to labour. | 
‘Trouble; difturbance ; haraffing unea- 
peta natisi molelation. Little 
in wles 


Pbilip:. 
| ‘Thofe channels, rurgid'with th’ ob(truéted tide, 
Stretch their fmall holes, andimake ‘their méfics 


Gay. 
TURKOS Seolta f. _[terguoife,.French,, from 
turkaj, } A blue ftone numbered among 


S. [turmertcas Lat.] Ani 


TUR: 


He feeks, with tormene aid PwreriA 

'To force'me live, and will not? lêt me her wá 

i There I ‘ll reft, as after much turmoil . 

A bleed fou! doin, elyfium.” t 

| «9 Blinded ’greatnefstever in turmoil, 

Still feeking happy’ lifey"make# hfe a ‘foil’ = Daniil 

Happy when Ij fromthis turmoil &t'free,* 4^ 

That peaceful and divine affembly ‘fee. Deriba" 

To TuRMO‘TL: v a [froin the noun.) 


a. To harafs with commotion, 
“That is not fault-of w..? in thofe godly.fatherse: 
but the troublous occafions wherewith that wretch 
realm hath continually’ beeh tu moedt “= /Spenfers’ 
It is her fatal misfortune) above allother coun= 
tries, ito beimiferably toffed.and turmoi/ed with: thefe 
ftorms of aff.ction. + Spenjire 
: _ Haughty, Juno, who with endlefs broil ; 
Did earth, and Reav’n, dnd Jove himfelf turmoil, 
At length he her aes pov "r thall join n’ 
i Dryden. 
2. To weary ; ; to keep it in, unquietnefs. isa] 
Having newly left thofe grammatic. dullows, 
where they’ ftuck Unreafonably to learn a few 
words, on the fudden are tranfported to be toft and 
turmoiled with their unballafted” wits in fathom. 
lefs'and unquiet’deeps"of comtroverfy: "O Afiltn. 
Ta Tun: v. a. [eansan, Saxon; iotr- 
wer, French 3 from torao, Latin. Len sici 
1. To put into a, circular. or: vertiginous# 
motion ; to move round to revolve?’ 2 
She ‘would -Have’made HEDIS Nae fit; 
yea, and*have'cleft bis club: to mare thé’ fre'toar ” 
wg ‘Sbatefpeare.. < 
He durnedime about with his Anget and’thumb,~ 
as one would fet up atop. Shakcitearee. 
Here's a knocking, “indeed: “if a màn were’ 
Porter of! heil- -gates ‘he fhould haveold turning’ the 


Try 


keys : Sbake/pearcs 
They in BR AA that compatsy ; )avoc 

Days, months, and yearsa, towards hisi allécheering 
lampy Rif ' 


Turn fwift, th various motions, or are wre : ` 


By his magnetic beam. Milton's Paradi e Lote 
Z. To put the’ upper fide ‘downwards ; to 
fhift with regard to the fides. 


When. the-hen has laid her eggs. fa that, the can, hi 


cover them, what care does fhe take in turning theon 
frequently, ia alt ade may partake oF the vital. 
warmth ! jom 
3. To change with refpet to position: 
q Experti SSE Gi 
When to advances. or ftand, ortura-the oval 
Of battle. i Miltona 


He bid his m in turn afcanfe. the poles.» ALiltome: 


4. To.change the ftate of the balance: 
You weigh.cqually, a feather, will tury the {cales 
` Shakefpeares 
IFT furvive, fhal! Troy the lefs prevail 2 232 , 
A fingle foul `S too light to turn the feale, Dryd. 
ma To bring thèinfde dug) >T -5 i ee 
‘Hecéall'd me ot; Oin Mde 
‘And teld me chad earn dethe\ wrong fide dhe 


ê Sbakefpeare, . 
The vatiabyfa: . 


Up from the bottom turnid bylfurious: winds, Mile, 


6. 'To.changeé as to the pofture of the body, 


or direction of the look. 


T | Apollo, angry at the fight, from’ top of Ilion 


cride 5 


‘Terne headyyeiwellirodipeetes Of: Troy.” Chapman.” à 


| His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 
Theeyeof Eve to'mark*his “play. > Miltone 

|The rageiof thirft and'hungér now fappreft; 
The monarch turns him to his royal guef. 


‘Pope's Odi fey. 


ve To form on, a lathe by, moving round, 


(torno, Latin.} 

As the-placing one foot af .a (pair of compatftes 
on a plane, and moving about the otber-fupt,, de- 
Scribes a circle with the moving pdint; fo any 
fub{tance, pitched ftcddy on two poin.s;Pasion in 
agis, and moved! about, alfo, defcribes ja circle 
cOncentric fo tHE axis: and an edge-tool fet teddy 

te 


TUR 
to that part of the outfide of the- fublance, will 
‘n'a ciccumvolution of that fubftaree cat off ail 
the parts that lie farther off the axis, and make 
the) outfide alfoiconcentric tothe axis. This is 
the whole fum of turning. , Moxon's Bech. B xerc. 
© The whole lathe is.madeftrong, becaule, the 
matter it turns being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, it, thedathe 
were flight, make it tremble, and fo fpoil the woike 
Phoxes's Mechanical Exercijess 
g. To form; to fhape. 
His whole perfon is finely turned, and {peaks 
him a man of qaality. atler. 
Whar nervous arms he boats, how firm his tread, 
His: limbs, how ‘turn'd, ‘how : broad his Haulers 
{pread ! Pope. 
9. To change ;, to: transform; to meta- 
morphofe ; to. tranfmute. 
My throat of war be turn'd 
To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. 
Shukefpeare. 
This mock.of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gunftones. 
Shake/peare’s ‘Henry vV. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolifhnefs. 
2 Samuel, xv. 
Impatience’ turns an ague into a fever, a‘ fever 
to the plague, fear into defpair, anger into rage, 
lofs into:madnefs, and forrow to amazement. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
o goodnefs! that fhall evil turn to goode Milt. 
Of footy coal th’ empirickalchemi ít 
Canirurny orsholds itrpofible:to turn, 
Metals of droffief ore to perfe&t gold. 
10. To make of another colour. 
“=o The’ choler of a -hog turned E rüp” of violets 
green. Floyer. 
11. To change; to alter. 
Difdain not me, although Tbe ‘not fair : 
Doth beaury keep which never fun čan burn, 
Nor ftorms dð turn 7 Sidney 
Some'dear friend dead g elfe nothing:in'the world 
Couldturz fo much'the conftitution 
Of-anyconftane manent | Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
12. To make a reverfe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wife; 
And, when they leatt expect it, turns the dice, 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


13. To tranflate. 
The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown ; 
Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 
Jun writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope, 
14. To, change. to. another opinion, or 
party, worfe .or-better; to convert! to 
pervert. ` 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves 
molten gods. Levitieus, xix. he 
15. To change with regard to inclination 
or temper. 
Turn thee unto.me, and have mercy vpen. me. 
Pjaim xxv, 
16.. To alter from one effector purpole to 
another. 
That unreadinefs ‘hich they find*in us, they 
_ turn it tothe fvothing up themselves in, that ac- 
curfed fancy. ~ Hooker. 
When a ftorm of ‘fad’ mifchance: bets upon 
our Spirits, rurm |v into advantage) to ferve religion | 
or prudente. Taylor. 
Godwill make ‘thefe: evils she occafion of al 
Aagreaterigood, by turning them to advantage inthis 
world, orincreafe of our happinefs in the next. 
Tillotjen. 
177 To betake. f 
Sheep, and great cattle,’ it feems ‘indifferent 
wi which of thefe two'were'molt turacd'to. Temple. 
18. To transfer. 
Thefe'camé ‘to David to Hebron,’ to -furn the 
Js kingdomof Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23. 
19: To fallbupon by fome change. 
The deftruction of Demetrius, fon:to) Philip II. 
of Macedon, turued upon the father, whojdied of 
repentance. Bacon. 


20. To make to navfeate. 


21. To make giddy. 


22. To. infatuate; to make mad: 


23. To change direétion to, or from, any 


24..'Todireé&t by achange to.a certain pure 


25. To double in. 
26. ‘Torrevolve ;to agitate in the:mind. 


27. To-bend from a perpendicular edge; 


28. ‘To drive by violence; to expel : 3 witi 


TÜR 


The report, and much more the fight of a 
luxurious feeder, would ture bis Romach. — Fell. 
This bea‘tly line quite turns my tomach. Pope. 


Eaitern priefts in giddy, circles run, 

And turn their beads to imitate. the fun. Pope. 

ap- 

plied to the head or brain. 
My aking: head:can fcarce fupport the pain; 
This curfed love will furely tura my ‘brains 

Feel how it fhoots. Theocrit. 

Pheresis not a more melancholy object, than 

a man who has his head turned with religious en- 

thufiafm. Addifon. 

Alas l fhe raves; her brain, I fear, is tuxe'd. 

h Rewe 


point. 
The fun " 
Was bid fara reins from th’ equinoétial road. Mile. 
A man, though he'rurns his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chufe whether he will curioufly 
furvey it. O ‘Locke. 
Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he will 
no more have idi tint ideas of the, operations of 
his mind, than he will have of a clock who will 
not turn his eyes to it. Locke. 
They turn away their eyes froma beautiful pro- 
fpect. Addifon. 


pofe or propenfion. 
My thoughts are'rurn’d on peace. 
Already have our quarrels Aill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. Addifen’s Cato. 
This turns the bufieft (pirits from the old notions 
of honour and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. 
Addijcn. 
His natural. magnanimity turned all his thoughts 
upon. fomething more valuable that he had in 
view. Addifon. 
He turned his. parts rather to books and con- 
veriation, than to politicks. Prior. 
He is {till to fpring from. one.of a poetical 
difpofition, from.whom he might inherit a foul 
turned to puetry. Pope. 


Thus a wife taylors is not pinching, 
But turss at ev'ry feam am inch m4 Swift. 
Turn thefe ideas about’ in:your mind, and ‘take 
a view of them on‘all fides. Watts. 


to blunt: 

Quick wits are more quick to enter fpeedily, 
than able to pierce far; like Sharp tools, whofe 
ed: zes be very toon turned. Afckam. | 


out, OT out of. 
-otor Rather turn this day out ofthe week; 
Dhis day ot fhame. Skatefpeare. 
They rurn'd weak people and childrenunable.for 
fervice cut ofthe city. Knokles’s Hift. of tbe Turks. 
He now was grown deform'd and poor, 
And fit,to beturn’d out of door. , fludibras. 
Ir_J had taken to the church, I fould have) 
had’ more fenfe than to have turn'd my {elf out of 
my benefice by writing libelson my parifhioners. 
Dryden"s Prefacesto ‘bis Fabies.| 


’ 


*Twoold»be ‘hard to; imagine: that» God! |would| the 


turn him out lof paradife, to itill the grounds and) 
at the fame time advance him to a thrones! «Locke 

A’ great\man, ia a peafant’s houfe, | pide his. 
wife handfome, turn’d the good, man out his 
dwelling. Maj CMe 


29. To apply by a 2 change of ufe. 
They all the facred»mytteries ofjheaven |) or | 
To their own.vile advantages thall turn. ‘Milton. 
When the paffage, is open, dand will be turned 
moft to great cattle; when fhuty.to theep... Temple. 


30. To reverfe; to repeal. 


God williuratby captivity, and bariin 
upon thee. Deuteronomy, %XX« 


32. To adapt the mind. 


35. To Turn, away. . 


37. 


39- Lo TURN of. To give over ; 


, 


TUR 


31. To keep ‘paffing inva courfe of ega 


change or traffick.« lo 
Thete are certain commodities, and -yield the 

readieft money of any that-aretuen'd in this king- 

dom, as they, never fail of a price abroad. Temple. 
A man mutt guard, if he intends to Keep. fais 

with the world, and turn the penny. 

` Cellier" ws Popularity. 
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"However i improper he might have been for Rudiet 
of a higher nature, he was perte@ly well ‘turn'd 
for trade. ng wrt py 

. To put towards another. | 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all 
thine enzmics turn their backs” unto thie. 

CE xed, exit n 


34. To retort; to throw back. œ 1m 


Luther’s confcience, by his inttigations, turns 
thefe very reafonings upon him. Atterbury. 


To difmifs ‘from 
ferviee ; to difcard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, - as the” 
had hoped torturn away the fancy that mattercd 
her, and-hid her face.as if ihe could have hidden 
herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long ab- 
fent, or be turn'd away. Shak. Twelft Night 

She turned away one fervant for putting to 
much oil in her fallad. Arbuthnot. 


36: To Turn away. To avert. 
‘A third part’of prayer is deprecation; that is, 
nat we pray to God to tura aqway fome evil trom 
Duty of Mar. 
“To Turn back. To return to the hand 
from which it was received. | å 
We turn not back'the'filks upon the anes 
When we have {fpoil’d them. 1 
Shakefpeare’s Tritus i and Creffida. 
38. To TurRN of. To'difmifs*contemptu>. 
oufly, a Eye a 
Having brought our treafure, ; 
Then take,we down. his luad, and zura him off. 
Like to the empty afs, to fhake his ears. Shakefp. 
The murmurer. isi turn’d off, to the company 
„of thofe doleful creatures that inhabit the ruins of 
Babylon. 
He. turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage. Add fon, 


at 
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~ 


E 


gn. ia 
The-moft-adverfe chances are like the ploughing. 
ahd breaking the ground, in order to a more plen- 
tiful harveft... And:yet.we, are-not.fo wholly turn- 
ed off to that reverhon,.as to have no. tupplics . for 
theiprefent; for befides the comfort of fo certain 
an expeéRation jin, another life, we have promifes 
alfo for this., Decay of Piety. 


"2 


40. Tourn off “To defleét ; to divert. 


Therinftitution of fports was intended by all 
governments 'toctarn of the thoughts, of the people 
trom,bufying, theméclves in. matters of fate. 

cnottet oe Addi ifon’ s Freebolder. 

ar. Tobe TURNED of. ‘To advance, to 

an'age ‘beyond. » Anvodd' bregda ran 
‘cal phrafe. 

Nacciffus, now his fixteenth year began, _ 

Jog, cura`d of boyy and on the verge of | man. 
‘Ovid's s Metamorphofis. 
“When turned of forty, they determined to ‘retire 
~ to the country. Addifun. 

Irus, though now “tarned of fifty, has not ap- 

peared in the world fince five and twenty. » Addif. 


42. To Turn over. To transferime" 


Excufing himéelf, and turning over the fault to 
fortune; then let it’ be goar ilhfortune toos: «Sida 


4 3. (To TURN over. “To refer.” 

After he had faluted Solyman, and Was about to 
deciare the caufe of his coming, he was turned over 
to the Baffa's, ' Knolles. 

‘Tis well the debt no ‘payment does demand} 

“You turn me over to another hand. Dryd. Auteng. 


44- 


Government of the Tongue, * 


— le 


TUR. 
44: To Tuwn over. Tolexamine one leaf 
of a book after another. s: | 
Some ‘conceive they ‘have no’ more to do than to 
turn over’a concordance. = Swift's Mifcellanies. 
45: To TURN over. E “throw off the 
ladder." takad, _ 
ioa Criminals condemned to fufter 
Are blinded firft, and then turn’d cver. Butler. 
46. To Turn.to. To have recourfe to. 


He that has once acquired a prudential habit, | 


-doth»not, in his bufinefs, turn ro thefe rules. Grew. 
Heivicus’s tables. may be turned to on all occa. 
fions. 
Yo TURN. v. n. R Lan Viini 
1. To move- round; to have a circular or 


vertiginous motion. 

Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never; oP a 
» And, by Jead-men for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindjeftones. Ben ¥enfsn. 
The gate on golden hinges turning. >F Milton. 
The caufe of the imagination that things turn 

round, is, for that the fpirits themfelvesiturn, be- 
ing comprefied by the vapour! the wine ; for every 
liquid body, upon compreffion, twrneth, as we fee 
in water: and ic is all one to the fight, whether 
© the vifual fpirits move, or thé object moveth, or 
the medium moveth. And we fee that long turn- 
ing round breedeth the fame imagination. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. To thew-regard or anger, by directing 
the look towards any thing. 
Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be quiet. 
Bacon. 
The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and 
* reefs on its own operations. Locke. 
Turn, mighty monarch, turn this way; 
Do not refule to hear... , Dryden. 
3.) To. move.the body round, , 
Nature wrought fo, that feeing me fhe turn'd. 
Milton. 
He faid, and turning fhort with fpeedy pace, 
i Cafts back a fcornful glance, and quits the place. 
; age Dryden. 
4. To move from its place. 
The,ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation of the tendons upon the tean 
_ walking. Wilman, 
5- To change, poture. . r 
If one with ten thoufand dice’ fhould throw five 
thoufand fifes once or twice, we might fay he did 
it by chance; but if with almoft an infinite num- 
ber he fhould, without failing, throw the fame files, 
we fhould certainly conciude “he did) it’ by art,’ or 
that thefe dice’ could tara upon no other fide. 
É Jats Cheyne. 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 
His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, 
Whom he has fodg*d:within theciradeh. Yc) 
U two AePRhilips. 
7. To move the face tovanother quarter. 
The night feems double with the fearithe brings. | 
“The morning, 23 miftaken, turns about, i 
O! Andial her aiy fires againgo oot) Dryd. Aüreng. 
8:4 To depart from the way); .to deviate. 
My lords, turn in, into your feryant’s houfe. 
Gen. .4ik. 20 


t fo È 1 Ue 
in.a,battle, when endeavouring to raife our con- |) 


cernment to.the higheft pitch, turns thort.on the 
s fudden into fome fimilitude, which diverts, atten-| 
tion, from tbe; main (ybjeRs n 4.. “Dryden. | 
g. To alters: to:be*changed:; »to. be. tranf- 
formeds: eeu. of! wet wWseu Ts 
Wn Ke fprings afiwater jf you put wood, iit will: 
"turn into theonarore of ftone.: r T Bacon. 
Your bodies.may at iat turn a)l to (pirit, Mile.) 
w tye torm of fad mifchancé will turn inté fire- 
„atħing that is għod, if we lift to make ir'fo. Tayl! 
This fufpicion turned to jealouty, and jealoufy’ 
to rage; then dhe difdains and threatens, and again 
«is Bumble and it Dryden. 
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Locke. | 


tr. To change fides. 


TUR 


For this I fuffer’d Phebus’ fteeds to ftrays 
And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turp'd, 
And heaven itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. 
Pope. 
Rather than !et a good fire be wanting, enliven 
itwith the butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 


10. To become by a change. 
Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from 
brown turn more white.» Bators Natural Hiftory. 
Oil of vitriolvand petroleum) a drachm of each, 
will rurmintoa mouldy*fubftance. Boyie. 
They turn viragos too; the wreftler’s’toil 
They try: Dryden's: Juvenal. 
In this’ difeafe;the gail will ‘rura of a blackith 
colour, and the blood verge towards a pitchy:con- 
filtence. Arbuthnot. 


Iuturn’d, and. try'd each’corner_of my bed, 
To find if Neep were there, but fleep was loft. Dryd. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although with- 
out any hope of eafe, fo men in the,extremeft mi- 
fery fly to the fint appearance, of relief, though 
never fo vain. Swift's Intelligencer. 
12. To change the mind, conduét, or de- 


termination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exodus, xxxii. 12. 

Tuyn at my reproof: behold I will poer out my 
fpirit. Proverbs. 

He will relent, and turn from his difpleafure. 

Milton. 
13. To change to-acid. © Ufed’of milk. 
- Has friendship fuch a faint’and milky heart, 
It turns in lefsithan two nights ? 
Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens. 
Affes milk turneth not fo eafily asscows’. Bacon. 
14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do them good ; and let their pride fet them on work 
on fomething which mdy ture to their advantage. 

Locke'on Education. 

Chriftianity direéts our a€tions fo, as every thing 

we do may furn to account at the great*day. 
Addifin’s Speffator. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devo- 
tions, and obferving his‘eyes fixed with great feri- 
oufnefs, tells him that he had reafon to be thought- 
ful, fince a man might bring ‘down’ evils by his 
prayers, and the’things which’ the gods fend him at 
his requeft'might rurmtochisdeftru@tion. Aädifon. 

For! want ofi due improvement, thefe ufeful in- 
ventions) have not turned to any great account. 

ti Baker's Reficé?ions on Learning. 

15. To depend.on, as the chief point. 
The queftion turns upon this point; when, the 
_ prefbyterians fhall have got their thare of employ- 
ments, whether they ought not, by their own prin- 
ciples, to ufe the utmoft of their power to reduce 
f, the whole*kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 

Conditions of peace certainly rurn upon events of 
war. Swift. 

The Art platform of ‘the poem, which reduces 
‘into one important action all'the particulars upon 
which it turns i x Pope. 

16: Tò grow giddy. | 
` ~~ I *il look no more, 
‘Leit my brain turn, and the deficient fight” 
Topple down headlong. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
17+T'o have, an unexpected, confequence 
or. tendency, 

‘Afowe' repent» ferioufly, fubmit ‘contentedly, and 
ferve ‘him “faithfully, affi€tions*thall turn \tovour 
advantage. | Wake. 

18.70 Turw away. Todeviate from a 
proper courfe. ewe 

~The turning away of the fimple thall flay him. 

( Proverbs. 

19., TO return ; to recoil. 
His foul efteem 

Sticks no difhonour ön our front, but turns’ 
Foul on himfclf. Milton. 
20. To be direéted'to, or from,’any point : 


as, the needle turns to.the pole. 


TUR 
21. To change attention or praftice, 
Forthwith trom dance co (wet repai (icy furna 
Mi ikone 
22. To Turn of. To divert one’s courfe. 
The peacetul! banks which profotiiic' lene’ keep, 
The little boat fecurely paffe: by : 
But where with noife the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are nithe 
Norris. 
This word, through all the variety of its 
applications, commonly preférves that 
idea of ‘change which is included in, its 
primary meaning, all gyration and all 
deflection being change of place ;'a few 
of its ufes imply direction or tendency, 
but direétion’ or tendency is always the 
caufe and confequenceof change of 
place. . 


Turn. x2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of turning’; gyration. 
2, Meander ; winding way. | 
. @Fear, mifled the youngett.from his way ; 
But Nifus hit the rurns. Dryden. 
3-, Winding or. flexuous courfe, 

After a, turbulent and noify courfe.among the 
rocks, the, Teverne. falls into, the-valley, and after 
many tures and windings glides peaceably into the 
Tiber. u Addifor. 

4. A walk to.and>fro. | 

My goodiand gracious lord of (Canterbury! 
Come, you ang Ibmuft walkva turn together. Shek. 

Nothing but the opencair will do me;good, I ‘iD 
take a.furnin your garden. » Dryd.Spanifh’Friare 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the fpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid.overja precipices 
defire fome, eminent-philofopher to take a turn or 
two upon ite -3 Collier. 

5«»Change ; viciflitude ; .alteration. 

An admirable facility mulickhathtoexprefs and 
reprefeat to theimind, moreiinwardly thaoiany other 
fenfible mean; thewery ftanding; rifingyand:talling 5 
the very fteps:and infle€tions every way; the tarns 
and varieties.of.all pailions whereunto the mind is 


fubjeete Hooker. 
Oh, world, thy flippery turns! friends now fait 
fworn, 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out n 
Tø bittereft enmity. — Shakefpearee 


The ftate of Chriftendóm might by this bave a 
turn. , Bacon, 

This turn hath made amends? thou haft fuifitl’a 
Thy'words; Creator bountcous ! Miltone 

This furn ’s too quick to be witħout-defigng 
I'l found the bottom,ofi’t ered believen Drydens 

Too well.the turns.of mortal chance.I know, 
And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foes Pope}s Ody/. 

An Englifh gentleman fhould be well verfed ‘in 
the hiftory of England, that he may obferye the 
feveral turns of ftate, and how produced. ` Lockes 

6. Succeffive courfe. 

The king with great noblenefs and bounty, which 
virtues had their turns in his nature, reftored Ed- 
wardStafford. Bacon. 


7. Manner of proceeding ; change from 


the original intention or firit appearance. 
naisi Whilethis flux prevails,the {weats are much di- 
minifhed; while the matter that fed:them» takes 
acather. turnpand is excluded by the glands of the 
inte(tines. ane Blackmore. 
The ‘Athenians were. offered liberty ;, but» the 
» wife\turn they thought to give the matter, was a 
facrifice of the author. Swifte 
8...Chance.; hap. | 
Every one has a’ fairsturn to be as great as he 
pleafes. Colliere 
9. Occafion.;,.incidental opportunity. 
An. old dog, fallen trom his fpee.!, was loaden at 
every turn with blows and reproaches: , LE ftranyee 


io. Time at. which, dv fucceffive vicifi- 


_ tudes, any thing is to*be*had or done. 
Myiclf 
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By felf would be glad to take fume breath, end 
defire that fome of you would take your ‘urn to 
ipcak. Bacon. 

His cura will come to laugh at you again. Denb. 

The {piteful Nars have hed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryd. 

Though they held the power of the civil fword 
unlawful, whilit they were to be governed by it, 
yer they efteemed it very lawtol when it came to 
their evra to govern. ofiterbury. 

A (line conititution of the fluids is acid, a!ka- 
ling, or muriatic: of thefe in their turns. Arb. 

The nymph wilt have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. : 
rr. Actions of Endic or malice. 
Lend this virgin aid : 
Thanks are half loft when good rurns are delay'd. 
; Fuirfax. 

Same malicious matures plaec their delight in do- 
ing Wl turns ` L’Efirarge. 

Shrewd turns ftrik® deeper than ill words. Scutb. 

2. Reigning inclination. 
This is not to be accomplithed Sut by introdu- 
cing religion co be the cura and fainion of the oge. 
Swift. 
13. A ftep off the ladder at the gallows. 
They, by their fill in palmittry, 

Will quickly read his deftiny; 

And make him glad to read his leffon, 

Or take a turn for itvat the fefion. Butler. 

14. Convenience; ufe ; pnfpofe ; exigence. 


Swift. 


Diogenes’ dith did never ferve his matter for more | 


turns, notwitb{tanding that he made it hisdifh, cup, 
cap, meafure, and water-pot, than a mantle doth an 
lrifaman. Spenfer. 
Thev never found occafion for their tosrr, 
But almot ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. 
Hubéerd. 
His going I could frame ¢o ferve my turn ; 
Save him from dangers do him love and honour. 
Shakefpeare. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shak. 
Vo perform this murder was elect ; 
A bafe companion, few or none could mifs, 
Who fiit did ferve their turn, and now {erves his. 
: Daniel. 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
ferved their rurns fo often, and fet them to get a pt- 
tition. Clarendin. 
Neither will this hife ferve the turn. Wilkins. 
This philofophy may pafs with che maft fenfual, 
while they pretend to be reafonable ; but whenever 
they have a mind to be otherwife, to drink or to 
fleep, will ferve the turn. Temple's Mifcellanics. 
15. The form; cait; hape; manner. 
Our young men take up fome cried-up Englifh 
poet, without knowing wherein his thoughts are 
improper to his fubjeét, or his expreffions unworthy 
of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 


Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me, which, 


does not give my thought a turn that makes my 
heart the better. Addifon. 
Female virtues are of a domettick.rurn. The 
family is che proper province for private women to 
fhine in. d ddifon. 
An agreeable turn appears in her fentiments up- 
on the moft ordinarg affairs of life. Addi} ri. 
Wit doth not confit fo much in Sdvancing 
things new, as in giving things known an agrec- 
able turn. Addifon's Spe€tator. 
Betore I made this remark, I wondered to fee the 
Homan poets, in their deftription of a*beautiful 
inan, fo often mention the turn of his neck and 
arms. MAilifijon. 
A young man of a fprightly turn in conver(a- 
tion, had an inordinate defire of appearing fahhion- 
able. / Speéiater. 
Books give the fame turn to our thoughts and 
reafoning, that good company does to our conver- 
farion. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 
aod the alluring manrer which fome teachers bave 
attained, will engage the attention. Watts. 
They who arc confcious of their gailt, and ap- 


grekenfve that the juftice of the nation Mould 
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take notice of their theft and rapine, will try to 
give all things a falfe turn, and to fill every place 
with falfe fuggettions. Davenant. 

The-firtt coin being made of brafs, gave the 
denomination to money among the Romans, and 
the whole turn of their cxpreffions is derived from 
it. Ar buthna. 

16. The manner of adjufting the words of 
a fentence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid excels ail 
poets, is fometimes a fault or fometimes a beau- 
ty, as they are ufed properly or improperly. Dryd. 

‘Lhe three firit ftanzas are rendered word for wor.) 
with the original, not only with the fame eleg.ince, 
but the fame fhort turn of cxpreflion peculiar to the 
fapnhick-ode. Addifon. 

17. New pofition of things; as, fomething 
troublcfome happens at every rurn. 


18. By Turns. One after another; al- 
ternately. 
‘They tee! by surxs the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes; cxiremes by change more fierce. 
Milten. 
The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 
Menalzas fhall fuitain his under- fong ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring 5 
By turns the cuheful mules love to fing. 
6 Dryden's Virgil. 

By tursis put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor'd. 

Prior. 
Tu’rnpencu. z. f {turn and bench. ] 
A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron lathe 
called a turnbench, which they {crew ir a vice, and, 
having fitted their work upon a {mail iron axle, 
with adrill barrel, fitted upon a iguare thunk, at 
the end of the axis, next the left hand, they with 
a drill-bow, and drill-ftring, carry it about. Moxon. 


Tu’ancoar. n.f. (turn and coat.] One 


who forfakes his party or principles ; a}- 


renegade. - 
Cou'tefy itfelf muft turn to difdain, if you com: 
in her prefence. 


—Then is courtefy a turncoat. Sbakefpearc, 


Tu’rner. xf. [from turn.] One whofe 
trade is to turn in a lathe. 
Nor bsx nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smooth-grain’d and proper for the turner’s trade. 


Dryden. 
Some turners, to thew their dexterity in°turn- 


ing, turn long and flender pieces of ivory, as {mall 
as an hay-fta'k. Moxon. 


TURNING. n. fe [from turni} Flexure ; 

winding ; meander. . 

J ran with headlong hare 

Thro’ paths and turnings often ued by day. Milt. 
Tu’rninoness. 2. f. [from turning. ] 
Quality of turning ; tergiveriation ; 
fubterfuge. ; 
So nature formed him, to, all^ rurningn:ís 
fleights ; that though no man had lefs goodnels, 
no man could better find the places whence ar- 
guments might grow of goodnefs. Sidney. 


Tu’rnip, 2.f. A white efculent root. 
The flower confifts of four leaves, which are 
placed in form of acrofs; out of the flower cuj 


divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 


root. Miller. 
November is drawn with bunches of parfnipy 
and turnips in his right-hand. Peach. on Drawing. 
The goddefs rofe amid the inmoft round, 
With wither'd rurnip-tops her temples crown'd. ” 
Ga;. 


Turnips hide their fwelling heads below.  * s 


Gay’s Paftorals. 


T U'RNPIKE. n.f. [turmand prke, or pigue. } 
1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at 


| 
-of 


rifes the pointal, which afterward turns- to- aipod, 


to which the valves adhere on beth fides, ard arc f; 


full of roundith feeds: a carneous and tuberous TURTLE. 


TURTLEDOVE. 


TUR 
the end, and turning on a pin, fixed te 


hinder horfes from entering, 
2. Any gate by which the way is obftrudted. 


The gates are fhut, and the rurnpikes locked. A b. 
Tu’Rnsick. adj. [turn and fick.) Verti- 
ginous ; giddy. 

If a man tee another turn @wiftly and long; or 
if he look upon wheels that turn, himielf waxeth 
turnjicke Bacon, 

Tu’rxsou. 2. f. [heliotropium, Latin.} A 
plant. Miller. 
To’anspit. n.f. [ turn and fpit.] He 
that anciently turned a fpit, inttead of 
which jacks are now generally uied. Ic 
is now ufed of a dog that turns the fpit. 
- I give you joy of the report 

That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turufpit in the royal kitchen. Savife's Alice. 

Tuensti.e. n/a [turn aod file] A 
turnpike in a footpath. 
A turnflile is more certain ` 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune, Hudik. 

Twirling turnfiiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting pailenger thail force them round. 
i Gay. 
TU'RPENTINE. 2. f. [ turpentina, tral 
terebinthina, Latin.) ‘The gum exuded 
by the pine, the juniper, aad cther trees 
of that kind. | 
As the turpentine tree] Qretched out my branches. 
Ecclus. 
Vertzreafe grinded with furpentize, put into a por 
and as you ufe it warm it. Peacham of Drawing, _ 
Tu’rpitune. n. fe (turpitude, Fr. turpi- 
tudo, from turpis, Bat.) Efential de- 
formity of words, thoughts, or actions ; 
inherent vilencfs ; badneis. 
How wouldit thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my tu: pirude” 
"Thou thus doft crown with gold ? Shakefp-care. 

Decency imports a certain meafure of one thing 
to another 5 the 'prefervation of which is property 
‘that rule by which every thing ought to aét; and 
confequently the violation of it implies a turpitude 
or indécency. South. 


Tu’rquoisg. n. J. See Turkois. 
One thew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter 
for a monkey.— ' 
Out upon her! it was my turguoife, Thad ‘t when 
I was a bachélor. Shakefpeure’s Merchant of Venice. 
TURRET. 2. f. (turris, Latia.] A {mall 
eminence raifed above the reit of the 
building ; a little tower. ~ | 
Difcourte, I prythee, on this turrets top. Shak. 
All things weil ordered, hewithdrew with tpced 
Up to a turret high, two ports between, 
' Phat fo he might’ be near at every needy 
And overtook the lanis and furrows green. Fairf. 
“Make Windfor hills in loity numbers tife, 
And litt her eurrets nearer to the fkies. Pope. 


Tu’rre TED. adj. [from turret.) Formed 


|. like a tower; rifing like a tower. 
Takca turreted Yamp of tin, in the form of a 


fquave ; the height of the turret being thrice as 
„muchas the length of the lower part, whereupon 
the lamp ftandeth. Bacor's Natural Hifferys 


mn. f. [tuntle, Saxon ; 
tortorelle, Fr. sorsorella, 
‘Italian ; ¢urrur, Latin. ] 
1. A fpecies of dove. 
_ When thepherds p'pe on oaten ftraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmea’s clocks; 
© When turths tread. — Shakefp. Love's Labour Lofe 
~ We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shuke 
Take me an heifer and a turtleduve. Gen. XVe ge 
Galen propos’d the blood of surties dropt warm 
from their wings. © a Wijeman. 
2. It 


TUT 


2. Itis,ufed among failors and. gluttons 
for atortoife. | eae 
Tusu. interj: [Of this word [can find 
no credible etymology.] An exprefiton 
-of contempt. w 
*  Tajb, fay they, how fhëald God perceive it? is 
there knowledge in the High? = Pfalme lxxiii. 
Sir Thomas More found fault with his lady's 
continual chiding, faying; the confideration of the 
“time, for it was lent, fhould reftrain her. Tujh, 
uf, my lord, faid the, look, here-is one ftep to 
heaven-ward, fhewing him a friar’s girdle. I fear 
me, quoth Sir Thomas, this onedtep wit] not bring 
~ you up a ftep higher. ; e 
I Tufe peter telhme : I take it much unkindly 
Thar thou, lagay who haft had my purie 
_ (As if the @rings were thine, fhouldft know af this. 
Shakepeare, 
Tusx. m f: [eyxap, Saxons; token, old 
Frifick.] “Phe long teeth of a pugna- 
cious animal ; the fang ; the holding 
tooth. ey 
* “Some creatures have over-long or out-growing 
teeth, called fangspor fs ; xa boars and pikes. 
S Bacon. 
The Boar dependéd'upon his tuse L'Efirange. 
“ A As'two boars, 
With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverle breafts with rufks oblique they wound. 
Dryden. 
A monftrous boar 
Whetting his re/ks, and churning hideous foam, 
Smith. 
Tu’sxeo. ) adj. [from tuk.) Furnifhed 
Tou'sky. with tufks. 
‘nto the naked woods he goes, 
And feeks the teAy boar to sear. Dryden. 
Of thofe beafts na one was horned and tufkea Coo: 
the fuperfiuous blood not fufficing to feed both. 
Grew. 
Tu’ssuck. ». f. [diminutive of tazz.] A 


tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The ft is remarkable forthe feveral tuffucks 
or bunches of thorns, wherewith itis armed round. 
é Grew. 
Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame 
with ruj.) A particle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut! grace me no grace, oor uncle me no 
uncle. Shake/peare. 
~ Tut, tue! here*sa manneny forbearance. Sak. 


Tu TANAG. Mf. 


Tutarage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, which |. 


we erroncoully apply to the metal of which ca- 

» nitters ate made, that ave brought over with the 
tea from China; ic being a coarfe pewter made 
with the lead carried from England, and tin got in 
the kingdom of Quintang. Woodward. 


Tu TreEvace. n. f. (tutelle, tutelage, Fr. 
tutela, Lat.] Guardianfhip ; flate of be- 


‘ing under guardian. 
` The tutelage whereof,as thofe pat worlds did 
` pleafe, 
Some to Minerva gave, and fome to Hercules. 
k Drayton, 
If one in the poffeffion of lands die, and leave 
a minor to fucceed to him, Hts tutelage belongcth 
to the king. Piremm ond. 
He accoupled the ansbaffage with an article in 
the nature of a Teque, chat the French king 
might, according onto his right of f€grory or tu- 
' elage, difpofe of the marriage of the young dachcfs 
of Britany. 1 Bacon, 
Tu'rerar. ) adj. [tutea, Lat.) Hav- 
Tu'rerary.§ ing the charge or guar- 
dianfhip of any perfon or thing ;\ pro- 
tecting ; defenfive; guardian. 


According to the traditions of the magicians, 


ithe tutelary Spirits will not remove at common ap- 
" pellations, but at the proper; names of things 
awhereunto they are protcQors. Brown. 
SJemperance, that virtuc without p:ide, aud for- 
Yor. LI. 


Camden's Remains. | 


T Wra $ 


tune without envy, that gives indolence of body,, 


with an equality of mind ; the beft guardian of 
youth and fupport of cld age; the precept of rea- 
fon, as well as religion, and phyfician of the foul 
aswell as the body ; the rurc/ur goddefs of health, 
and univerfal medicine of life. Temp!e. 
Thefe rucelar genii who prefided over the feveral 
people committed to their charge, were watchful 
“over them. Dryden. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter’d wie towns I then unbara'd the gates, 
When I remov'd the tutelary fates. Dryden. 
Ye tutelar gods, who guard this royal fabric ! 
l Rewe. 
Tutor. n.f. [tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.) 
One who has the care of another’s learn- 


ing and morals; a teacher or infiructor. 
"When I amas T have becn; 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 


Till then I banifh theeon pain of death. Shake/p. 
s When ncbles are the tailors tutors.; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches fuitors. Shakelp. 


A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend 
to teach him a pfalm, began, I faid T will look to 
my ways, that I offend not with my tongue: upon 
which he ftopt histutsr, faying, This is enough, if 
I learn it. Gowernment of the Tongue. 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign'd 
With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 

He fought a rutor of his own accord, 
And ftudy'd leffons he before abhorr'd. Dryden. 

No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the nobleft 
genius without a tutor. Watts. 

To Turor. v.a. [from the nonn. } 
1. Toinfruct; to teach; to document. 
This boy is foreft born, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudies by his uncle. Shake/p. 
He cannot be a perfeet man, 
Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Shake/p. 

The cock has his fpurs, and he ftrikes his teet 
inward with fingular firength and order; yet he 
does not this by any fyllogiftical method, but is 
merely tutored by inttiné. Haie. 

2: To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 
I hardly yet have learn’d 
T` infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give forrow leave a whye to tutor, me 
To this fubmiffion. Sbakefpeare’s Richard iI. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon 
hotby-horles, and of litcle girls ¢atcrimg their ba- 
bies. ~ Addifon. 

Tu‘ronrace. n. f. [from tutor.] The du- 
- thority or folemnity of a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their pa- 
rents or tutors, and men will case lefs for theirs, 
who would make thea children by ufurping atu- 
trage.« Government of the Tongue. 

Tu’toress. n. f. [from tutor.] Direc- 
trefs ; initruétrefs ; governefs. 

Fidelia thall be yourtutere/s. Moore's Fondling. 

And, what fill more his ftage*ring virtue try’; 
His mother, twr'ré/s of that virtuc, dyd: Harte. 

Tu’ tty. x. f. (Atia, low Lat. tutbie, Fr.) 
A fablimate of zinc or calamine_ côl- 
lected in the furnace. 


Tu’rsan, or parkleaves. n. Jo [androfe -. 


mum, Latin.) A plant. 

Tuz.2.f- (I know not whether it is not a 
word merely of cant.}] A. lock or tuft 
of hatr. . 

Wich adoroxs oil thy head and hair are Neck ; 
And then thou kempit the tuxzes on thy cheek ; 
Or theie thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twat. adj. [epzen, batpa, Saxon, both, 
twain.] Two. -Anold word, not now 
ufed bat ludicroufly. 

"Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two cager tungucs, 


Can-arbitrate’tnis caufe bctwixt us rwaine Shak 


TWA 


Such {miling rogues as thefe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t' unloofe. Shakefpeare's King Lean 
Of my conditiog take nu care 3 
It.fits not; thou and I long nince are twain. Milt 
When old winter fplit the rocks in twain 3 
He ftripp'd ‘the bear’s-foot of its leafy growth. 
Dryden. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters tevaing 
This woeful'cackling cry with horror heard. Dryd, 


To TWANG. v.n. [A word formed from 
the fouhd.] To found with a quick 
fharp noife. 

A thoufapd twangirg Inftruments 
Will hum about mine ears. Shake/peare’s Tempr ff. 
His quiver o’er his fhoulders Phabus threw, 

His bow ¢tqvang'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. Dry deny 
With her thund'ring voice fhe menac’d high, 

And every accent twang’d with {marting forrow. 
7 Dryder. 
The tewarging bows 

Send fhowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 

Alternate ruin bear. Philips; 
Sounde the tough horn, and revangs the quiv’ring 


tring. Pope. 
To Twanc. w. a.. To make to found 
fharply. 


A fwaggering accent tharply twang'd off, gives 
manhood approbation. Shake/p. Twelfib Nigh: 


Twanc. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A harp quick found. 
They by the found and tzvang of nofe, 

Jf all be found within, difclofe. Burler’s Hudik. 

So {wells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pepe, 

2. An affected modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make popular, rambling, incobcrent 
ftuft, feafoned with twang and tautology, pafs for 
high rhetorick. South. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and un- 
graceful wav of {psaking through his nofe, that 
one can hardly underftand him, Arbutbnot. 


Twana. interj.’ A word making a quick 
action accompanied with a {harp found. 
Little ufed, and litle deferving to be 
ufed. 

There `s one, the beft in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro’ his very heartand liver. Priore 
TWA NGLING. adj. [from twang.] Cone 
temptibly noify. 
2 She did call me rafcal, fidler, 
And twanzling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. 
Shakefpeares 

To Twanx. v.n. [corrupted from twang. ] 
To make to found. 

A freeman of Londor has the privilege of dif- 
turbing a whole ftreet with teanking of ‘a brafs 


kettle. Addifon. 
Twas. Contracted from it was. 
It he afks who bid thee, fay tevas Ie . Dryden. 


To TWA TTLE. v.n. [ fehwatzen, Germ. ]} 
To prate; to gabble; toxchattcr, 
It is not for every ‘qwartling goffipto undertake. 
L’Efirange. 
Tway. For Twarn. 
Gyon's angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ other’s he:met, which as Titan hone, 
That quite itelove his plumed creft.in rcvaye 
. Spenfere 
Twa'ysvave. n.. [opbris, Latin] A 
polypetalous flower, confifting of fix dif- 
fimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are fo difpefed, as to reprefent in 
fome meafure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and fhaped like a man... 
Miller. 
Zz Yo 


TWE 


To TWEAG..) waa.» fltaswweitten: cweag 
Lo.Tweak.§ by Skinner, butereveakiby 
„> otherweiters ; tawackew, German} ‘Yo 
inchs to f{queeze betwixt the fingers. 
Who calls me vilain, breaks my pate acrofs, 
Treraks me by the nofe. ss Shakepeare. 
3 Tó roiie him from le:hargick dump, - 
He rweak'd-his nofe. Butler. 
Look in [th¢irdacesthey rargt'd your nofes 
Giom Bio} , ay teplwifte 
Tweacue. } ». f.. (fromethenverb Jy Pers 
Twaeans mof oplexity «ludicrous diftrefs. 
As low wordy em ne smse a ae ae 
_ This putthe’old fetlow tira rare?wragye. ” 
a Setar A 
To Twe’eore. v. a. [1 know not wheace 
derived.) 
awkward fiddling. * PAPAA 
A fidler brought, in with him à body of lufty 
young fellows, Whom he had sapeedied into the fer- 
vices 15n y ee asasin. 
Tweezers. n. f. [etuy, French} Nip- 
pers, or fmall:pincers; to plack off hairs. 
There heros "wits ‘ere kepin pond’ rous vals, 


/ 


And beaus’ in Tnu- boxes and reyeczer Cafes. Pope. f 


Tweir ru. adj. (tpelrca, Saxon:] Secend 
after the tenth ; tne ordinal of twelve. 
He found Elifhaeplowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, and he with the twelfth. 1 Kings, xix. 9. 
Suppofing,, according to;the ftandard> fives fhil- 
lings. were to weigh an,ounce,: wanting. about fix- 
teen grains, whereof one twelfth were: copper; and 
_ eleven rwelfrbs filvery it is plain here,the quantity 
~of filver gives the value. (Locke. 
TWELETHTIDE. m foo The twelfth day 
after Chriftmas. TE 
Plough-munday,'next after that tdr frbride, * 
Bids out with the plough.» ©) Tuffir's Hu/bandry. 
‘Fweuve. adj. (epelp, Saxon. } “Two and 
ten ; twice fix. ., ere Prk A 
Thou haft beat me out sruelve feveral times. 
Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Had we'no quarrel ‘elfe to Rome, but that’ 
‘Thou art thence banith’d, We would mutter dll 
From twelve to twentys 
What man talk'd with you yefternight, 
Out atiyour windows betwixt: tquclue and one? * 
ry Shakepeare. 
On his left hand reve/ve_ reverend awis did fy: 
So.Romulus, ’tisfung, by Tyber’s brook, 
Prefage of {way from twice fix vultures took. 
` Dryden. 


TWE'LVEMON TH. n. f. [tavelueand 
A year, as confilting of,twelve.months. 


J hall laugh atthis a srveluemontb hence. ¢Shak. 


This year or saueleemcripy by cafon. that, the 
Moon's months are fhorter than: thofe.of the fan, 
is absut cleven days thortér than the fun's-year. 

Helder. 

Taking the thoots of the paft fprinc, and pegging 
them down in very rich earth perfectly*confumed, 
watering them ‘upon! all. eccafions, *by this ‘time 
swayonenth they willbe ready to removes è Evelyn. 

In the fpace.of about asgwelvin:onth' 1 haverrun 
out of awhole thoufand pound upomher. | Addifon. 

Not twice a twedvemcn:b: you ‘appear in print. 

ts 


o i P 
Twe iverence.a. fi {twelde and pence.) | 


A fhilling. 7 ) 
TWE LVEPENNY. adj. [tavelveand penny.] 
Sold for a-fhilliog. 
I would withno other revenge, »fromithis rhy m- 
ing Judge of the rwelucpenry gallery. 
"TWELVESCORE. gdj. Va rab and fcorè. ] 
Twelve-times twenty two hundred and 
forty. 
Twelrsfcore vitagos of the Spartan race. Dryden. 
TwrntTieTH. ad. (cpenteoxo%Sa, Sax. ] 
Twice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 


To handle lightly... Died of f 


t “Sbhakefpearce: 


month, | 


Dryden. }. 


TWI 


This year, ” 
The swentied from the ficing.the capitol, 
A; fatal too to Rome, by all predi@ions. B. Finfon. } 

Why was not 1 the tqwensierh by defcent. » s; 
From along reftive race of droning’ Kings?” Dryd. 
This crown now muft be raifed, and coined one 
tevenitcth lighter; which 1s nothing but changing | 
the denomiration, calling thata crown now, which 
yeftcrday was but*aipart, wiz. nincoeén Meuénticths. 
Locke. 

Twe'n tvs adj. (tpentigs Saxoni) ii 
t Twice ten. led phi S p 
Harhmond feldom: did eat-or ‘dripk’ more “than 
once/in siventy- four hours, and! fomelfrelt towards 
night, , TE $? yi Bell. 
At leaft nineteen in rwenty, of thefle perplexing 
words might be changed into vafy ones. `a Swift. 

2.: A. proverbial, or indefinite number. 

Maximilian, upon) seventyurefpettssecould not 
have been theman, Bucas Heary VIL. 


ITRI BTL. m /. (rri fortwo; and Bil; bi- 

pennis, Latio.) Ahalbert.. . ain/evarss. 
Twice. adv. [cpigid, Sax. tavees, Dutch. ] 
m Twotimes. KESIT: bo C 


t 


n Upon hits crethe ftruck him foy À 
That rwice he reeled, ready ravice to fall.’ Spenfer. 
He revicereffay’ditocat his fon in gold; 
Twice {rom his hands *he ‘dropp’d the formmg 


mould. Dryden. 
Fai! 7 
z.. Doubly. | 7 


A litde fum you mourn, while moft have met 
l - With twice the lofs, and by as vile achcat.,..Dryd. 
3. It is often ufed in compofition, | 
Life is tedious as a reuire-told tale, - 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. “Sbhakefpeare. 
Twicc-born Bacchus burft the thund"rer’s thigh. 
“Creech. 
Exto! the ftrength of a tavice-conquer'd race. 
Dryden. 
To TW DLE, v. a., [This is commonly 
written zweedle.] Totouch lightly. A 
low word. 
With my fingers upon the ftupe, I preffed clofe 


upon it, and taviddled it in, firft one fide, then the 
j- other. Wikman. 
TWIG. x. /. [P3 tprgga, Saxon; rwyg, 
Dutch.]  A‘fmall shoot of a branch; .a 
{witch tough and.long. 

The Britons had boats made of willow, sswigs, 
covered on the outfide with hides, and fo had the 
Venetians.’ | , Raleigh. 
` They chofe the fig-trce, fuch as fpread her arms, 
Branching fo broad and Jong, that in the ground 
The bended tevigs take root. Milton. 

Canfethou with’ a weak angle frike the whal:, 
His huge jaw with a twig or bulruth bore’? Sandys. 

If they cut the ¢quigs at-evening, a plentiful and 

' -pleafant juicecomes out. More. 
From parent bough 
A cyos meetly fevers after force 
A way, into the crabftock’s clofe-wrought: grain 
By wedgcsj-and within the living wound 
Jnclofe the foter rwvig,y around which fpread 
The binding clay. Philips. 
Twr'Gccen. ad. [from twig.] Made of 
_ twigs; wicker. . : 
I ‘il beat the knave into arcviggen. bottle... Shake 


ner of rwiggen work, Grew. 
‘Twr'aoy. adj. [from zwig.] Full’ of 
twigs. ae 
Twiticur. n. f. [raveelicht, Dutch; 
zpeoneleohz, Saxon. ] has 
1, The dubious oy faint light before fun- 
rife, and after fun-fet; obicure light. 
Her tqwilgbrs were more clear than our mid-day. 
» _ » è Danne. 
Sufpicions amongf thoughts are, like bats a- 
mong it birds, they ever fly by taviizht, Certainly 
they are to be well guarécd. Bacon. 


oh romney | p 
-OM 0 A oni Tight, with cloud: e 
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| 


The fides and rim fewed together after the man-"} 


Tw it 


2. Uncertainviews: bar ovodt niio toa aT 
Afaint weak love of virtue, "andor gAdd) J 
Refleéts from herioan chem, wich undentoot 
vyHerworth 5 and though hethar futin ah dis, - 
Phe rtvidight dfrhersmemoryAsth Riy O1 Westies 
~ He that faw hell in 's melancHolydream}; fe 
And, in the tzuilighbt of his phaacy'sithemeyO 
Scar'd from bis fins, repented in.a frighty. 4 O 
_ Had he. ylew'd Scotland, had turn'd profclyte. 
Lae s Cleaweland, 
l ex’ me ts 
From that high mount of God, wherte ight Ang 
zjin hades of Gis2lQMeS I> TWF OT” oi 
Peds 4 yiia) face oficbtighta®. deav?nthad 
chang #100 
To grateful ‘wiligbr. Ailin i Paradie Lote 
1 bok bold te erie AG WHE IG, parn yy 7 
en the fun was down, | yan 
| „They juft arnt a BY rroiligt/ln's town. DA dee. 
°F IA he preiwit part of our concernment he has 
afforded üs only the MoE OF Probability, Mirabie 
to our ftate of mediocrity. YP Lethe. 
Twr'irs Hs Cdlai dele armule A e itera) 
1. Not clearly, or -brightly..idluminated ; 
| ~obfcure ; deeply haced. 
When the fun begins to.fitne i ` oc] 
| His, Haring -beamsyme, goddefs, brings) J 
To acched.waiks of; tawiligh: groves...) Mihion, 
Oo QOler the revilight groves, and dufky caves, 
Lyng-founding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
Black, Melancholy. fits, andy round her .throws,”) 
TA Ralik fitente, and! a dread repofe. Pope. 
2. Seen or done by twilight. s.. 1 
AvTOP AMES. VOY WC Baines w J» 
“a Onold Lycæus, or Cyllene hoars, isi,- 
> > Trip no more in twiligb? ranks.. 4 3 Milton. 
Twin. x. j: [epmn, Sax. 1aveclingen, Dut. } 
a. Children born at a birth. It is. there- 
fore feldom ufed.in the fingular:; though 
fometimes it is ufed for one of twins.) 
In this myftery_of ill opinions, here’s thé tevin 
brother of thy Jetter; but let thine inherit firft, for 
mine never-fhall. © aot» Sbhakefpeare. 
In beftowingss th) Gio ad 30 
He was moft_ princely: ever:witaess for him. 
Thofe reins of learning, Ipfwich and Oxfords 
J | Sbake/peare. 
If chat moment-of the.time of birth be of fuch’ 
moment, whence procecdeth the great ditterence of | 
the conftitutions of twiss, which, though together 
born, have ftrange and contrary fortunes? arh 
ci Druamond. 


| EET 
adj. 
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The divided dam. l 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb; © > 
But when the twin cries halves, the quits the fict. 1 
e i T Chaviande 
No weight of birth did onrene fide prevail, “ 
Two teins Jefs even lie in Nature’s fcale. ` Ccavley. 
They a twins from the womb, and ‘till they 
ive ov s A 
As if they would go revins tho to the grave. Orvay, 
Fair Leda’s reins, initime to (ats decreed,’ ~ 
One fought on footy one curb’d'the fiery feed. 
' ‘Dryden. 
Had these been ithe fame fikerefsinvall'men, as 
fometimes in) tevinsy it would: have given occafion 
to’confufion. ies Fh ety Gw. 
Gemini, the fign of the zodiac. 
\ ta This, when’ the fun retires, ~ : 
Firft fhines, and fpreads black night with fecble 
fires, i 
Then parts the twins and crab." Creech. 
l iW bensagw.no more th’ alternate twins arefir'd, $ 
Short is the doubtful empire of the-night.. Thomfons 


To Ewan. lunn. {from the noun:iþo: o1 
1..To be born atthe fame birth. 


o) He-that.is approv'd in this offence, 


~ 


Zi 
i 


| Though hé had rqwiun'd with me both ata birth, 


| Shall lofe me. Hoov Nbuke/pearer'Orbello. -i 
25 To bring twosat-once; + oca s md W 
Ewes ycarly by twinniag rich matters dd'make. 
fs i = Ie ai A giga “Tafer 
3. Tobèipaired ;'to'befaited "0ye ™ 
l Hath nature given them SOTE 
Which can diftinguifh ‘wist moble! fod 
y - The 


“wry 1 
fa y 


`y 


~~ ann 


RE — eee CS 


TYWI 


The fiery orbs above and the’twinted Rone 
Upon,the humble, beach ?5 | 3 
@ how, infcrutable lehis equity t) 
‘Twins with his powers d oust Dar je 
Twin po RN. adj. [twin and born.) 
at the'fame birth “go o 

Our‘fins lay’on the king; he muft bear all. 

O hard condition, and fwinborn with greatnefst 
rT hae POW TBEMRNOR a Bork pears 
ToTwir E. 2. ae. {epinan, Saxon ; rwy- 

t any] Lute 2], TS a. aps 


1. To twift or complicate fo as®to unite 


Sandys. 
Born 


-oreform one body or’ fubftance “oat! of 


two or more, ., Real Asher 
Thou fhalt make an hanging,of blue, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needlework, ,..- 
. Sats cities” 4 Excdusy xxvi. 36. 
2. I know rot whether. this. is. from tavire 
OF twin. tis a AS 
Ly original lapfe, true liberty 
I; loft, which always with right reafon dwells, . 
Tatad, and. from heé hath no dividual being. 
DAUE * Milton. 
3. To unite itéelf.. i 
Lumps of fugar lofe them felvea, and wire 
Their fubtile effence with the foul’ of wine. 
l D PT Crafbaw. 
To Twine. uv. ne * bet 
1. To convolve itfelf ; to wrap itfelf clofely 
about. ET 


bie ud dil f » i iG. e 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples saoine, 


The victor cried, the glorious prize is mine! Pope. 
2. To unite by interpofition of parts. 
Friends now fat {worn, who fwine in love 
Unfeoarable; thall, within this hour, = ~~ 
On adiffention of a dsit, break out "°° 
* To bittereft enmity. 1i ©9Sbakefpeare. 
3. To wind ; to make flexures. 
As rivers, though they ibend and ravine, 
Still to the fea their courfe incline: 
Or as philofophersy who ‘find 
Some tav’ritefytemito their mind, 
Ly ev'ry/point.to makeiit fit, 
Will force all nature to fubmit. Swift. 
The deer ruftles thro’the rwining brake. Themfon. 
4. To tarn round. 
> O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine : 
As the lome web wrought, or her fpindles twine, 
She cheritht with her fong. Chapian. 
Twine. n.f [from the verb. ] 
1. A twifted thread. | | 
Not any. damfel, wich her vauateth mot » 
In kilful knitting of foft Glken rcvine, — Sperfer. 
A pointed fword hung thieat’ning o'er bis head, 
Suftain’d but by.a flendcerzeine of thread.» Dryd. 
2. Twik ; convolution: » | 
Nog allrthe gods befide®’ 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon huge-endingsin {naky'rrvine.” Milton. 
Welcome joy and feat, ut 
wBraid your locks with rofy reine, 
Dropping odours, dropping-wine., Milton 
3. Embrace,;.act of convolving itfelf round. 
WRH sEverlafting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rousteo're 
Clafps the tall elm. 4 i Philtps. 
Tos Twan GB sumes [twinger, German ; 
ravinge,  Danifh.) UEL 
1. To rtormentiwith fudden andMhort'pàtn. 


Vhegnat.chargedsinw’ the not: ilI Dr the Fan, |) 


and there (wiegad him tillihe:madc*him'tear him. 
fe'tsvand foomattered him a DEfiranpe. 
2...Lo'pineh; to tweak. 
When a man is paftthis Yersey? 
There,ts norway & reduce him thence, 
Butrwinging him by th’ cars and nofe, 
Or laying on of, heavy Blows, 591 5 Hubibrgs. 
Twine. n. / {fromthe verb.] | 
s. Short fudden tharp pain. |. 


” Shakdfpeare. 


~Twink.1./,, [SeeT wan kue. f Themo- 


ToT wi nk LIE Van [tpinchian, Saxon. ] 


| The ftar-of love, 


To Twrre. vi a [from whirl.) To turn 


ETIWI 


The wickednefs*of this old villain &artles me, 
andigìves me a twinge for my own fin, though far 
tort of ‘his. Dryden. 

2. A tweak ; a pinch. ; 

How can ycu fawn .upon.a mafter that gives 

you fo many blows and tewinges by the ears? L'Ef. 


tion-of.aneye ;/a moment. Not in we. 
She hung about my neck, and kifs on kils 

She vied fofa; proteftingyvath an oath; ) 

That in a twink the won me to her love., ~; Shuhefp. 


1<.To fparkle;..to. lath. irregularly; to 
‘ofhine with intermitted light; to’ thine 
faintly ; ‘to quiver. 
Avfirt I didjadore a twinkling ftar, 
But nowil.worhhip a celetial fun. > Sbakefpeare, 
As plays the fun upon the glafly ftream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So feems this gorgeous beauty. . Sbhakefpeare: 
‘Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high, 
And tear the rwmfing fars from trembling tky. 
ELELLA l l Fairfax. 
God comprifes alt the good we'valuc in the 
creatures, as)the fun doth the light that tvirkles 
in, the ftars. Bogle, 


i d That twink/es youto- tair Almeyda’s bed.) Dryden. 
_ Think you your new French profelytes are come 
To ftarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv'd at home ? 
Your benefices tquinkled from afar. Dryden. 
| S> So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night 
| Twinkling with ftars, they freeze me while they 
lights Dryden. 
Thefe {tars do not twinkle when viewed through 
telefcopcs which have large apertures : for the rays 
of light which »pafs through divers parts. of the 
aperture, tremble each of them apart; and by 
means, of their, various, and fometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the fame time upon dif- 
ferent points in the bottom af the eye... Metron. 
2. To open and fhut the eye by, turns... 
The owl fell a moping and rwinkling,  L’Effr. 
3- To play irregularly. 
His eyes will taink/e, and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beckon'd, and call’d back his foul. 


awe : Deane. 
WINKLE. > 
Twi PRL Yo? cash [from the verb. 
T. A fparkling intermitting light.” 
2: A motion of the eye, Stani 
Suddenly, with twinkle of hereyeye our d 
The damiel bruke his mifintended, dart... Spen/er. 
I come, I come}; the Icatt tavink/eyhad brought 
me to thee. Dryden's Dan Scbafitan. 
3. A fhort fpace, {uch as is taken up.by a 
motion of the eye. | 
Muney can thy: wants at will’ fupply z 
Shields, fteeds, and armej ‘aid‘ail things for'thée 
| meet, 
| It can pourvey intawinkling ofan eye. 9 Spenjer. 
Thefe falfe-beauties of ithe ftage are no more laft- 
ing than a rainbow; when the actor gilds them 
no longer with his refleGtion, they vanith in a 
twinkling. Dryden. 
The action, paffion, and manners of fo many 
perfons in a pi@ure, are to be difcerned in the 
twinkling of an eye, if theedight could trayvehaver 
fo many different objects all at once. © “Dryden. 
Twi niincg, a. fi (diminutive of savin] 
A twin lamb; a lamboof two brought at 
a birth. 

Tviniings increafe bringe, Tuffer's Hufbandry. 
TWINNER. u. J. [fromuauiz.] A breeder 
of twins. | 

Ewes yeerley by twinning rich. maifters do make, 
The lambe of tuch ewinnrs for breeders go take. 
Tuffer. 


round ; to move hy a quick rotation. 
Wool ‘and raw filk by: Moifture incorposate with 
other thread ; efpecially If there bea little wreath. 


TWT. 


ing, as appeareth by'the twifting and revirfing about 
of fpindtes. iG HAGN Bacon. 

Dextrous damfclstzvir/ the fprinklingimop Gays 

. See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrous hand to twirl thewheel. 
_Dodficy . 
To Twikt, wx. To revolve with a quick 
motion. 
Twirre.. f (from the verb.) 
1.Rotation ; circular motion. s 
2.0 Twit; convolution. ^5 $ -a foes 
Tho tswiré onpthis is different from that ef the 
_others; this being an heteroftropha, «he rêvir’s 
turning from the right hand to.theleft. ¿i4 
oed r Woodward on Foffils. 
To TWIST. v. a. [zetpiyan, Sax. tewiften, 
‘Dutch.] . a eee 
t To form by complication ; to form by 
convolution, s a A 
C aat.. Da but defpair, sini 
And if thou want’ a cord; the {mallet thread 
That ever {pider twiffed from her womb 
Will ftrangte’thee. * ~ Shakefprare. 

To reprove difcontents the ancients feigned, that 
in hell ftood a man tqwiffing a.sope.of shay ; and 
fill he twifted on, fuffcring.an afs to eat up.all 
that was finithed. Taylore 

Would Clotho wahh her hands in milk, 

And twif our thread with gold aod filk; . 

Would fhe in friendthip, peace and plenty, 

Spin out our years to four times twenty ; 

And fhould we both in this condition 

Have canquer’d love, and worfe ambition; 

Elfe thefe two paflions by the way 

May chance to thew us {curvy play. 

The tafk were harder-to fecure my own 
Againft the‘power of thofe already known’; 
For well you taviff the fecret chains that-bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyiteltone 

z. ‘To contort.; to writhe. 

Either double it into a; pyramidical, or rwif it 

into a ferpentine form. Pope. 
3- To wreath ; to wind; to, encircle by 
fomething round about. 

There ,are pillars of fmoke rtvifted about with 
| wreaths of fame.. Burner's Theory of the'Earth. 
4. Jo form ; to weave. ' 

If thousdoftlove fair Hero, cherith it, 
And-thow fhalt have’ her + ‘was ‘t not'ty this end 
That thow.began'tt to evif fo fine a tory? Shak. 

5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 
All know how prodigal +. 
Of thy great foul thou art, longing to wift 
Bays with that ivy which {o early kift 
Thy youthful temples. 
6. To unite; ‘to infinwate. 

When ‘avarice tewifts ittelf, not only with the 
practice of men, bur the doctrines of the church; 
when’ ecclefiafticks ‘difpute for money, the mil- 

| chicf feams fatal.” ' Decay of Pity. 


To Twist. u. maTo be.contorted; to be 
convolved. 
“sIn an ileus, commonly called the rwiffing of the 
gots, is a Circunivolution or infertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbuthnot on Alimerti. 
Deep in her breatt he plung'd the thining {word: 
Th’ Inachians:view the flain with vaft furprife, 
Fer'twifing volumes, and her rolling eyes, Pope. 


Twist. æ A. [from the verb.] 


Prior. 


Walier. 


pu. Any thing made by convolution, or 


winding two bodies together. 

Minerva n 3’d him 

Within a twit of twining oliers aid, 
z. Acfingle ftring of a cord: 

Winding a thin (tring about the work hazards 

its breaking, by the fretting of the feveral ravids 

againftone another. Maxcn’s Mechanical Exercijes. 


Addifon. 


3. A cord ; a firing. 


Through thefe labyrinths, not my grov'ling wi 
But thy filk rqwiff, le down from heat to SA K 
Did both conduét and’teach me, how byit 
To climb to thec. Herbert. 
Zz2 


About 


TW YT 


About his ehin the taui)? 
m ty'd, and foun the ftrangled foul difmifs’é., 
Dryden. 
4: ‘Cantortion 3 “writhe. | 
Nor the deattturoor,ceuj# in thefibres of anyone 
animal, which does not. render. them more proper 
. foc that! particular agiqua!’s way of life. thap any 
"other calt or rextuce. Aaa" 
5. The manner of swihiog. 
Jack. forwok at firk fight ofit; bei fauod fault 
with the lengely the thicknefs; and-the wif A'b. 
TWISTER. x. /. [from mup]! | 
1. One who Tee a ropemaker. ` 
“2. The ioffromens. af twiltiog. .. To, this 
word J have annexed fome remarkable 
. lincs, which explain s2uif in all itsfenfes. 
Whenva tou ifer aovitting will twit hina twit, 
For the twifting of his cwift Ne'th:ee tineg dath 
intwitt ; 
But if one of the twisies' of the twift do untwitt, 
The cvinelthat untwiftech"untwifteth thatwias 
Untwi cling the twine thar Untwifteth between 
He twits svithehts te [fer the two ina twine; 
Then twice having twiftcd the twines of the twine, 
He wwicheth the twine‘he(bad twincd in twain. 
The twain, that<n pwining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiffed, he now doth untwine; 
T wirt the twain intestwilting. a twine, more be- 


tween, 
He, twirling his tfr. makes a_twift of the 
] twine. Wallis. 


To Twit. ue a. [edprean, Saxon]. To 
{neer; to Aout sto reproach: 
When, approaching'the fturmy ftowers ~ 
We mought with our atioutdere bear off the fharp 
showers, 
And:footh' to laine, nought (cemethifike ftrife, 
That thepherds fo ewiten cach ather's life’ Spejer. 
W hen d proceft'troesloy aityitorher; 
She revits me,with my taliebood.to my-friend. -i 
Sbakefpeare. 
Æ fop minds men of theis errors, without ravit- 
ting them for,what's amife . . L’Efrange. 
This thefe {coffers twiteed the Chiifians Son. 
Wistfon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by. fainting» they 
5 gowld bear no longer 5 for which he was staitred 
in bis own time, Baier. 


Jo TWITCH. Us ‘As ‘{Epiccian, ‘Saxon. ] 
To vellicate; to pluck ; with, a quick 
Motion; to. {natch 5. bo “pluck ‘with a 
hafty motion.” 
He: oles. and rwitch’d his, mantle blue; , 
To-morrow to fret woods; and paftures new. 
HAGO Mikcn. 


> 


PJD 


Troirch dibý theifleexch the mouths itemore aod | 
aen: i 


MUE. ae 
vo, With a furious leap, blug 
She {prung from: bed, difturbed in har eniticy 
ras tcar'dvat ev'ry ftepra teoirching Ipright behind. 
Dryden. | 
Thie they rw itcb'd the diamond ihi theriear. 
tu ol fi Pope. 
‘Pwircu. m f. (from the verb. 
1.°A quick ‘pull 5a fadden'vellication. 
But Audibras gave hirh a twitch 
As quick’ as lititning in the Breech. Hudibras. 


THE lion gave on@ hearty faviteb, and got his.feec! 


Gut of the trap, but left his claws behind, f iia 
2. A Contraction of the fibres...’ 
Orher conted'rate pairs l 
ContraQ the fibres, and he rwicb, produce, 
Which gency pushes on the grateful food 
Toth: wide ftomach, by its hollow.road. 
~ “Mighty phyfical theis fear i is, 
For foon as noile of combat near is, 
| Their heart defcending ta their breeches} 
Malt igive their stomachs cruehttoi thesis Prior. 


A fit of the ftonc is the cures. trom the infam -i | 


mation and pain occahoning, convulfive twitches. 
TWI 'TOHGR A SSan /. Avyplaat. 


| Two'roLb.. adj. [two and fold.] Double ; 


Blackm.. 


"t | l- Add proof unio mine armour with thy prayers, 
' Twitchgrajssis a weed that keeps tome Land f 


TWO 


loole, hollows and aratri away the victue) of the 
grounds) l Pe) s Mortumcr. 
Jo TWITTER. v.n. 
1. To makela harp tremulous ‘intermitted, 
noife. te 
This SAAL hal TOAFA 
Swallows tavitteron the chimney-tops. Dryden 
‘They. twiter chearfal, lithe venal months — 
Ingite them baek. | (OD TBom/fons) | 
2. To be fuddenly moved'withiany incli- 
nation. A'low word. 
A widow which hada Prvittering. toward a fecond 
| hufband, took a goMiping Sopanen to manage 
the job. 2s flranges 
bse sb Reva. ens 
. Any motion or ‘diforder of paffion’s fach 


as, a violent fit ofiaughing; ‘or fit of | 


fretting. 
The ancicnt; STNG ARIE Ay 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous twitterse Hudibras. 
The moon was in a heavy) tavitsers\that her 
cloaths never fitted her. L Efrange. 
2.,An upbraider. 


reduplication of rwartle:] Tattle ; gab- 
ble. ` A vile word. 

Yofipid ¢zirtleteoattles, frothy jefts, and ae 
witticifms, inure us toa mifunderftanding of things. 


Twixt. A contraction of Serauixt. 

Twilight, hort arbiter “swixt day and night. 

Milton. 
chan adj. [twai, Gorhibk ¢ tpu, Saxon. ] 
. One and one. 

Between revo hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better F 
Between! rwo horfes, which doth bear him bent; 
Between two girls, which hath'the merrieft Bye, 

I have fome fhallow fpiritof judgment. ° Shakefp. 
"Three words it will three timcs report, and then 
the tao latter for fome times: “Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Fifceen chambers were to lodge us tzvo and two 
Cora Bacon. 

They lay 


By tevo,and revo,acrofs vat common way. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed in compofition, i 
Next.to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longeft liv’d of any tzvo-legy’d thing. Dryden. 
A’ rational ‘animal ‘better defcribed man's ef- 
‘fence, than ad tzo0-légged animal; with broad nails, 
) and withoutfeathers. Locke. 
The ssio-fhap’d Eri€thonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth.» Add. 
Her regier wasa. tevo-leaved. book of record, 
_ one page containing the names of her living, and 
the other of her deceafed members. Ayliffe. 


Fwocence dD. adj. [tevo.and edge.] Having 
an edge on either fide. 


Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 
A twocdz’d weapon from her fhining cafes 


Pope 


two of the fame kind ; or two different 
things coexifting. 


Our “prayer againtt fuddenydeath impoiteth a 
tewofeld defire,» thatrdeath when it cometh may 


niéd us of God, yet we may have wifdom: ta’ pro- 

vide beture-hand, Hooker. 
Through mirkfom air her ready way fhe makes, 

Heriewofeld team, of which two! black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each toeach unlike 

/ Did fofdy. fam aways Fairy Queen. 

Othou! the.earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe* youthful fpiritin me regenerate 

Doth now with! revofeld vigour lifetime up 

To reach at victory above-my heady) 


Aad with thy bleSings {cel my lances point. (She. 


l 
: 


D 


AGI y 
TWITTLETWA PTE. no f>[A, ludicrous f 


L'Efirange. 


give usfomeconvenient refpites ox if, that bede- | 


D 


oe —— 


Two’ POL D. jady.. 


_ 
TYM! 
Ovrtzoofold fear wah-eitherifide. t’  Deyden. 
Time and placetakentfor diftinguifhabie: põr- 
tions of {pace and-duration, \have eich?of them/a 
bewafold acceptations > | 6 See OO aw) 
Ewes, thatert- brought forth Bueifinglatarabs, 
Now dropo'd their tevo old burdens. °° a Tu Pii’. 
Holinels may'be taken in a tevefold lenfe; for 
that external holinefs, which, belongs ta.pcrfanief” 
things. offered to God.;,0r for, thofe, internal.greces 
which fan@ity.our nature.» . 4) Sesnitene™ 
Daub ly... 


A profelyte you maze tojad i aa the child of, AA 
hell than yoarfelves. = pratt xati 15. 


Twouwanbded. adj. [two and hande] 


To'Py E. v. a. 
Tre, 2. f See Tre. 


Two PENCE. a. Ja, Afmall coin, va 


Larges bulky; enormous of magnitude. 
+» With buge sevobandedfwayy -o Lan 

Brandidktdcalofe, the horrid edge came down; 

Wide wattings.. si Afikecn’s pgs igh 


Af ticle, then ac ‘sdife-andoul all. o'er ; 
An A MASS the large twobandcd w bo P. = 


a. 
ied 
at twice A penny., iso itii swoctrdi bad 
Youall hewdike gilt: tavopencesto mesm Slakfp. 
To bind: See: Ti gaslA 


“A knot ; a'bond 


Aa de) ite git 


Kad 


or obli gation.” 


Lay your 
Command! upon me: 3 tothe which: my- duties F 
Are with a moit indiffoluble yes y 7 
(For evenknie SUEUR re - Shake care. 


have no tye upon you to'be truez Zhe ® 
Past that wirpa loofen'd your’ Sy my ‘love to"you. 
i v Dryden. 
Honour’ sa facred tye, the lawiof- kings, 
The noble mind’s diftinguithing perfection, © 
That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it tesir, 
And imitates her aétions where the is not;. ` 
It ought-not to be fported withes = Addifire 
Lend me aid, now conjure thee, lendy» | 
By the foft tye and facred name of friend. - Popes 
Ty’Ger.a.f. See Ticer > iF 


Tyke. n. u [See-Tuke.]» Tykein,Scot= 
tih ftill-denotes:atdog;*or one+rasiccn- 
temptible and vilevas a dog; "and from 
thence perhaps comes, rcague. 

Bafe tyke, call'ft thou me hot? now, 
By'this hand, I twear d (corn the’term. ` Shake/p. 


TY’MBAL. 7. f. [tymbal, Freach.}) (A 
kind of kettie drom." JO Wis 
Yet, gracious charity! ‘indulgent gien ” 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in’my treat, "A 
My fpeeches wouldifend up unheeded pray: wr} 
The fcorn of life would be bie wiid defprirt mir 
A tymbal's found were better than my voice; 
My faith were form, my omens were noite. | 
‘Prices 
TYMPAN? TES. wif EEN j ‘Ihat 
particular fort of, dropfy that fwells the- 
belly up like'a dram, and’ i5 often cured 
by tapping. aarp yy 
TY MPANUM. Ae ho Adum; a part of 
the ear, fo called from ats refemblaace 
étoa. drums med} aos 8288 gaa y T 
The three tittle ODERI reat activating wth by 
/pfirming the tympanum, arc agrcat help to the hears 
ing. Wiiletuire 
Ty’ mpany. m fe [from tympanum, Lat. ] 
Akind of obftruéted flatulence that fwells 
the: body like.a drum >;the: wind.dropfy. 
+) Hope, the:Chriftian gracesimusibeiproportioned 
and,attcmperate.to thespromileg: if, itexcecd that 
gemmperiand»propostions) itybccoincssa tumouriand 


‘ina u - won 


> baji 


tyrupany of hope. b eee Gbecut Hammond. 
He doesnot fhew us Rome great fuidenly, 
Asif the empire were-a tympary 5, -T 
But gives it daturàl growth, telis how ang Why 
The little bodi, grew. fo. large and high.’ ' Siding. 
Wty oro Others that.afie@i of 4 AA ish y 
A lokty file, {well to a tympanys Rojcommon. 
i Pride is no more, than an unnituralr MPOnys thar 
rifesin a bubble, and foertds Itfelf'in a "EJA 


Nor 


- U u 


a a O 


WAYYP 
oe Nor let thy, mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs 5, thine’s ajsympany of fenfe. => 
Antun: of, mans in thy large bulk.is writ, ) 
Butifure thou *rt but a kilderkin of-wite, Dryden. 
d Thejair is, fo rarified in, this. kind of dropfical 
‘tumour, as makes. it hard tight like a drum, 
and from thence itis called a tympany. Arbuthnot. 
Ty’wy.iadj. Small.’ 
* He that hàs a little cyny wit, | 
Muf make content with ‘i fortunes fit. Shake/p. 
Tree. mf. (type, Fr. typis, Lat.’ tiasg.) 


: 
la . i 
| 
: 


f 


1. Emblem; mark of fomething. 
melt Fie aeGl€a2renouncing a ar a a Yarit 
| The faith they have in gennis, and tall ftockings, |. 
Short bolfter'd breeches, and thofe types of travel, 
And underftanding ‘again*the’honef men. Shake/p. 
Thy emblem, gracious‘queen, the Britith rofe, 
Type of fweat rule, and gentle majefty. © Prior. 
2. That by which fomething future is pre- 
figured. p A y I FE 
Ear oa Informing them by types 
And fhadows of that deftin’d feed to'bruife * 7 
» ‘The ferpent, by what means he hall achieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. Malton: 
bnoThe Apofile thews the Chriftian religion to,be 
in truth and fubftance what the Jewith was only in 
= type and thadow. í ” Tilletfon. 


. Aflamp,; a mark. . Not in ufe. ... 

Thy father bears the typeiof King of Naples; 
‘Yet not fo wealthy as an Englith yeoman. Sbakefp. 
What good is cover’d with the faceof heay'n 

To be. difcovereds that.can.do»mei good 2:5) spi 
—Th' advancement of your children gentle lady ! 
—Up tolome (caffold, thereto lofe their:heads ! 

—No, to the dignity and; height of fortune, 

Fhe high imperial type of thisearth’s glory. Shak. 

Which, though in their, mean types fmall matter 
doth appeare, re Hs 

Yet both of good account are reckon'd in the hiere- 

. Drayton. 


+ 


| 


. 
| 


4 A printing letter: 


Go Type. v: a. To prefigure. 

He ratified ceremonial and pofitive laws, in’ re- 
fpe& of theirfpiritual, ufe and Ggnification, and by 
fulfilling a!l things. sypcd.and pre-fgured by them. 

b White. 

Ty PICAL«} adj. [typique, Fr. typicus, 

Ty’picx. § Lat.) Emblematical ; figu- 
rative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical priefthood. was only ¢ pical of the 
Chriftian; which is fo much more holy and ho- 
nourable than that, as the. inftitution of Chrif is 
more cxce‘lent than thatof Mofes. Asterbury. 

Hence that many courfers ran, 

Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 

Te blefs the great Eliza's reign ; 

And inthe tyZic glory thaw 
What fuller blifs Maria fhal! beQtow. Prior. 

Ty P LCALLY,} ady, | from zypical.}; In a 
typical manner. 

‘l'his excelent communicativenefs of tè divine 
nature is typically reprefented, and myfterioufly ex- 
emplified by the’ Porphyrian feale of being. Norris. 

Ty picatness. z. /. [fom typical.] The 
ftate of being typical. + 

To Ty PiFy. v, a. [from type.] To 
figure ; to fbew in emblem. 

The refurseion of Chrift hath the power of a 
pattern.to us, and is fo ryf ified in beptitm, atan cn- 
gagement to'rife to newnofs of site. Hammond. 

wy -OarSaviourwas typified indeed by the goat tha” 
was/flain ; at the eftufion of whofe blood; nationly 
the hard hearts of his enemies) relented, bue the 
“tfteny rocks and vail of the temple wererthatcored. 
l Brown'i Vulgar Errours. 


Ty PO GRAPHER. 7. f. [remos and yeaQe. | 
A PPINErs iow sangla w 

Ty POGRA PHICAL..adj.[from typogra- 
pay. | Karam apei 

1. B blematical; figurative. 
: 4 


2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 
TYyPoGRa’PHICALLY. adv. [from typo- 
| graphical.) | 

1. Emblematically} figuratively. 

2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPOGRAPHY. 2. J. [typographie, Fr. 


1. Emblematical , figurative, or hierogly- 


2. The art of printing. 
‘Ty ranness. x. f. [from syraut.] A the 


li 


TYRA NNICAL. adj. [tyrannus,.Lat. ty- | 
[TYRA NiNICK. > f rannique, Pr. ruparnvoe. } 


TYR 


typographia, Latin. | 


phical.reprefentation. 

Thofe diminutive and, pamphlet treatifes, daily 
publithed amongtt us, are pieces containing rather 
typography than verity. , Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


i tyrant. 
They were, bylaw) of chat proud tyranne/s, 
Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe turmifc. 


~ Spenfer. 
The.styrannefs doth joy to. fee 
The huge maffacres which her eyes do make. 
2 Spesfer. 


Suiting a tyrant; acting like a-tyrant ; 
cruel; defpotick ; imperious: 
i | “Charge him. home that he affeéts 
Tyrannick power. Sbakelpeare’s Coriolanus. 
. You have contriv’d.to take 
From Rome all feafon'd office, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical, Shaks/peare. 
Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time 
many noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accu- 
fations. Bacon. 
Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyranwick pow'r. Milton. 
If the {pirit of a fubje& be rebellious, in a’prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
She hath recourfe 
To. tears and) prayers, again the feels. the {mart 
Of a freh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denbam. 
Our feds a more tyrannick power allume, 
And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. 
Rofeemmon. 
And by the nobles, by his. commons ‘curft, 
Th? oppreffor rul d tyrannick where he durit; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his jron red, 
And treats alike his vaffals,andvhis God. = Pope, 

TY RA NNICALLY.adv. [from tyrannical. } 
In manner ofa tyrant. 

TYRA 'NNICIDE. n. S. [H'rannus and Cede, 
Latin.] The ac of killing a tyrant. 

To Tw RANNISE.,v..m.. [tyrannifers, Fr. 
from tyrant.) To play the:tyrant;: to 
a& with rigour and imperioufnefs, 

Whilé we truft in the mercy of God ‘through 
Chrift Jefus, fear will not be able to tyrannik over 
us. Hcoker. | 
Then `gan Caraufius tyrannife anew, 

And "gainftithe Romans bent their properipower, | 
And fa Ale@us treacherovfly flew, l 

And took.on him, therobe of emperors.: ; Spenjer. 

I made thee miferable, 
Whatrtime I threw the people’s fuffrages oT 
On.bim, that thus doth tyrannife o'er me. Shake/p. 

A crew, whom ‘like ambition joins n o'i 

With him, or under himstoftyrarwifes Milton. 

Beauty hadecrown'd/yous andiyow mutt have been! 
Thewhole world's:miftre(s, othersthan a queen ; 
Al! had) beenrivals; and:yousmight have:fpar'd, 
Or kill'diand: ryrannis’'d without aguardsy Wailer. 

He does violence to his owalfacultiesytyrannifes: 
over his own mind; and ufurpsithe: prerogative that 
belongs ttruth: alone, which isy:to command by! 
italown authority. Lor ke. 

TY RANNOUS. aaj. [from"tyrant.] Ty- 
rannical ; defpotick ; arbitrary ; fevere ; 
cruel; imperious... Not.in, ule. 

It is trangectayfce the unmanlike cruelty of, 
mankind, who,.not content with their tyrannous 
ambition to haves brought the} others virtuous’ pa- 


T YR 
tience under them, think their mafterhood nothing 
| without doing injury to them. Sidney. 
Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation 
| of the unjuft and tyrannous rule of. Harold,.an 
| ufurper. Spenfers 
Betwixt two charming words comestn my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north; 
Shakes alf our buds from blowing. ° ‘ Shake/peare. 
Tis excellent 
To have a giant's ftrengths but itis tyrannons: 
To uferit like a giant. Shake/peare. 
Fedr youthis‘eyrannous w fion more, alas!) - 
Than the queen's life 2... 1 Shake/peares 
SubjeGion to his empire tyrannoyse Milton. 
After, the death’ of this tyrannous and ambi- 
tious king, thefe writings came abroad.’ Temples 
TYRANNY. H.J. [tyraanis, Latin; Tupac 3 
tyrannie, French. | 
í. Abfolyte monarchy imperioufly admi- 
niftered. 
Ourgsand foe, 
Who-now triumphs, and,/in the excefs of joy, 
Sote-reigning holds thesyranny-ef heav'n. Milton. 
The.cities feldoftem undestyranniety which (pring 
naturally/aut of, popular governmeuts, Temple. 
z., Unrefifted and. cruel spawer. >. 
Boundlets intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath ‘been 
Th untimely emptying’ of the happy throne; 
And fall of many kings. Shake/peares 


3. Cruel government ; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure, 
For goodnefs dares not check thee. `i Shakefpeare. 
Sufpicions difpote kings to tyranny, and hufbands 
to jealoufy. Bacon. 
God, in judgment juft, 
Subjeétsshim from without to: violentilords; 
Who oft'as undefervedl yinthral 
His outward freedom totyranny mutt bes Milton. 
4. Severity ; rigour; inclemency. 
The tyranny o` the open night ’s too rough 
For nature to endure.  Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 


TY RANT a. fa [tucanos tyrannus, Lat. 
Rowland contends that this word, with 
the correfpondent Greek and Latin, is 
derived from tir, Welch and Erfe, land, 
and rbannzer, Welch, to fhare; g, d. tir- 
banner ).a hater, or divider of and among 
his vafals.] S a sain 

1. An abfolute monarch governing impe- 
rioufly. | 

2. Acruel, defpotick, aud, fevere matter; 
an. opprefior. i 

Love! tovaiyielding heart tig.a king, butto a re- 
fifting is a tyrant. Sidney. 
I would not:bethe villain that\thou think’ft, 

For thewvhole fpave that’s inithezyrxaat’s grafp, 
And thesrigh:eaitca boots Sbahe/pcore's Macbeth. 
Diffembling courtefy ! how fne this tyrant 
Canstickle where fheiwaunds ly Shake/ps Cymbeline. 
The houfe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. 
Adilton. 
ConGder thofe grand agents andJieutenants of 
the devil, by whom he (courges and plagues the 
world under him, to wit, tyrants; and was there 
ever any tyrant who was not alfo falfe and perfi- 
dious ? South 
Thou meant to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dry. 
When tyrant cuftom had not fhackled man, 
But free to'follow nature was the mode. Tbom/on. 
Tyre. n. f [properly zire.] See Tree. 
L have fecn her bufet and,bedecked all over with 
emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows,about the ryre 
of her head. Hakieuill. 

Py’ro. a. f.[properly tiro, as in the 
Latin} One: yet not matter of his art ; 
one in his rudiments. 

There ftands a ftru€ture on a rifing hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill. 
Garth's Difpenjary: 


. 


V"A C 
Has: two powers, exprefled in 
modern Enplifh by two charac- 


y § ters, V conionant and U vowel, 


which ought .to..be confidered_as ‘two 
letters; but as they were long con- 


“tro one*form; ‘the ‘old cuftom ftill conti- 
“nues to be followed. 

U, the’ vowel; has two founds; one 
clear, expreffed at other times by ex, 
as obtu/e; the other clofe, and approach- 
ing to the Italiani u, or Englith ss, as 
obtund. | 

V, the confonant, has a found nearly 
approaching to thofe of 6.and fs With 
bitais by. the..Spaniards: and Gafcons 
always confounded, and-in the Runick 
alphabet is expreffed by the fame cha- 
racter with f, diftinguifhed only»by, a 
diacritical point. Its found in. Englith 
is uniform. . It.is never mute, 

Vacancy. n. f. [from wacant.] 
1. Empty fpace’s vacuity. | 
Hew is’t, 
That thts you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with th’ incorporal air do hold ditcourfe ? 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
2. Chafm; {pace unfilled. 


The reader finds: a wide wacancy, and’ knows 
notihow to tranfport his thoughts to the next par- 
ticular, for want of fome conneéting idea, 

: Waris Lorik. 
3. [Vacance] Fr] State of a’ polt or em- 
ployment whem it is‘unfupphed? ? 

H Lhay were, content to bribe them. withthe’ no- 
mination of fome bihops tand difpofal of theire- 
venues of fome churches during the vacancies 

Le ye 

In the vacancy of a bifhop, the guasdian sof the 
fpiritualities was, fummoned.to parliament in the 
bifhop’s. room. on Ay iffe. 

4... { Vacances, Fr.] Time of leifure ; re- 

laxation; intermiffion ;’ time unengaged. 
If, fometimes, each other's eyes we meer, 

Thofe little wancancies from toil are fweet. Dryden. 

The daily intervals, of time and.vacancies, from 
neceflary labour, together with the one day in feven 
in the Chriftian world, allow fufficient time. Watts. 

5. Liftleffnefs; emptinefs of thought. 

When alone, or in company, they it @illiwithe 
out doing any thing, I like it worfes. for-allidifpo: 
fitions to idlenefs or vacancy; even,before they are 
babita, are dangerous. Poston. 

VACANT. adj. (vacant, Fr. vacans, 

Latin.] 

r~ Empty s unfilled; void: 
"Why thould the air fo impetuoufly, ruth into the 


cavity of the receiver, if there were, before no vas 
cant room to receive it? Royle. 


~A better race to bring into their vacant room. 


2. gf reegeunencumbered ; uncrowded, 


A Mircn. 


Wie tist 


VAC 


Religion is the’ interet of all; but philofuphy 
of thofe only that are at leifure, and vacant trom 
the affairs ofsthe world. More's Divine Dialogues. 

A very little part of our life is fo wacane trom 


uneafineilefs, as to leave us free to the attraction of | 
Lacke. ‘ 
e while the 'twoufes wereannexed’| 3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poffeffor. | 
ounded while thêitwo ; Lett the fiend invade vacant poffeMion. Miler. | 


remoter goodi 


Others, when they allowed the throne vacant, 


thought the fucceflion thould immediately’ go to | 


the next heir. 
4. Being,at leifure ; difengaged. 


They which have the government, featter the 


Stoift. 


army abroad, and place them in villages to take } 


their victuals of them, at, fuch sacart. times as 
they lie not in camp. Sperfers 

Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that 
fervice, by the reduction of Barnittapic. “Clarendon. 

Befides thofe portions of time which the necef- 
fities of nature and of civil life extorted from him, 
there was not a minute of the day which he left 
vacant. Fell. 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chafms of: thought, 
by ideas of what is paft. Addifen. 


5. Thoughtlefs; empty of thought ;. nots 


bufy. 
The wretched flave, 
Whowith a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rcft, cramin'd with diftretsful bread. 
Shakefpeare. 
The duke had a pleafant and vacant face, pro- 
ceeding from a fingular affurance in his temper. 
Weotton’s Buckingbam. 
To VA CATE. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] i 
1. To annul ; to make void; to make of 
‘no authority. 

That after-a& vacating the authority of the pre- 
cedent, tells the world that fome remorfe touched 
even Strafford’s moft implacable enemies. 

King Charles. 

The neceffity of obferving the Jewith Sabbath 
was vacated by the apottolical inititution ‘ot the 
Lord's day Neifon. 

2. To make vacant; to quit poffeffion of : 
as, he vacated the throne. 
3. To defeat; to put anend to. 
i He vacates my revenge $ 
For, while he trufts' me, ‘twere tu bafe a part 
To fawn, and. yet betray. Dryden. 
Vaca TION, n. f. [vacation, Fr. vacatio, 
Latin. ] 
1. Intermifhon of juridical ‘proceedings, 


or any other ftated employments ; recefs 
| of courts or fenates. 7 
| Kacationis’ all that time’ which pales between 
term and term; at London. ob) oc Conuel, 
As _thefe“élerks want’ not their full’ talk of la- 
, bour during the’ open term, fo there is for them 
whereupon to be occupied in the vacation only. 


" Bacon's Office o Alienation. ’ 
2. Letfure;’ freedom from trouble or per- 


plexity. | saii 
Benefit‘of pëace, quiet, and wacation for ipictys 

have rendered it meceffary, in every Chriftian com- 

monwealth, by laws to {cure proprietys» . 


Wanimond’s Fundamentals 
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Va‘ccary. n. f. [amcea, Latin] Ave 


Vaitcuows? 
| Frenchi Empty 3 “unfilled. 09 °° 
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houfe ; a cow-paiture. Bailey. 
VaciLLANcy, n. f. [vacillans, from va- 
cillo, Latin; vacillant, Fr.] A ftate of . 
wavering; fluctuation; inconftancy. Not 
much in ufe. = I vd bredt gim rel 
, J deny: that, dl] mutability implies: imperfe@ion, 
though fome.docs,, as that ,vacil/ancy. in human 
fouls, and fuch mutations as are found in corporeal 
mutter. eti i. More's Divine Dialogmes. 
VACIDLA'TION. ne f. [vacillatio, from 
wacillo,. Latins wacillation, F r.) The 
act or ftate of reeling or ftaggering. _ 
The mufcles keep the body upright, and prevent 
its falling, by readily afliting againit every wacil- 
Vaticnw (WY BOG 19D TEES Dabam 
Vacua Tion., n. f. [from vacuus, Lat. 
The act of emptying. © °" ~ Dictionary.. 
Va‘cursrT. n f. {from vacuum. ] A phi- 
lofopher that holds ai\vacuum: oppoted 
to. a, plengPy Er 2 Te Se ola We 
Thote {paces, which the vacuifis would have to. 
be empty, becaufe they are manifeftedly devoid of 
air, the plenifts do not prove replenifhed with fub- 
tile matter. Sah y S Boylea 
VACUITY. n. fa[ vacuitas, from, vacuus: 
Latin; vacuité, Frencha]es TE o 
1. Emptinefs; ftate of being unálled. 
Hunger is fuch a tate of vacuity, as to require” 
a freth fupply of aliment. Arbuthnit. “` 


2. Space unfilled; fpace unoccupied. | 
Ja filling up vacuitics, turning out thadows-and 
ceremonies, by explicit prefeription of fub{tantial 
duties, which thole, shadows did obfcurely represy ~ 
fent. Hammerd’s Fundamentals. 


. 


He, that feat foon failing, meets ” i 
Avat vacuiry. i > -F Milton, 
Body and fpace are quite different things, anda 
vacuity is interfperfed among. the. particles’ of 
matter. i si ing xi Bently. 
God, who alone can. anfwer all our longings, 
and fill every; vacuity of our) foul, should entirely 
poifefs, our heart- (Ley Reger 
Redeeming {till at night. thefe wacuiries of. the € 
| day. : Tn Fell 
3. Inanity; want of reality = 47 + 
The foul is feen; like other things, in the mir- 
| ror of its effects: buc if ehey “Il run behind the 
| glafs to catch at it, their expe@ations wili mect 
| with wacuity a @s:mptinefs. - 7 Clanvill!:, 


. z] “~ \ à 7 aa k 
adj: {vacaus, Latin ; wacues 


| eBoundlefs th@acép) bca AM! Who’ na 
| Infinitude: nor wacucus the fpacc. Milte Pare Len. 


VACUUM. n.: J. [Lat:] Space unoccu- 
| pied by matter, i s at ey 


Our enquiries about vacuun:, or {pace and atoms; 


will thew us fome gnod practical defons, ..J0/A?rs. 
To VADE Wein. (vado; Latin.) To vas, 


| niths to paii away. Siar A Word 
| ufeful in poetry, but nor received. 

| Be ever gloricd here thy fovercign.namesi« ty oT 
| Tharthoú may" {mifcon all which tupu hat made; Y 
i AVA e Jild i « aanu f Are 


2: byte 


VAG 


Whofe frown alone can fhake this earth!y frame, 
And at whole touch the hills in fmoak thall wade. 
Wotton. 
Va GABOND. adj. [vagabundus, low Lat. 
vagaboid, French.) | 
1. Wandering without any fettled habita- 


tion ; wanting a home. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabord exile: yet I would not buy- 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
ee a Muhypeare’s Coriolanus. 
A vagabond debtor may ‘be cited in whatever 
place or juriteict:on he is found. aylife’s Parerg. | 
2.,, Wanderiag ;) vagrant. TRASI AY 
i This; common body,» `u 
Like to a vagabcnd flag upon the itieam, .», 


Gees to, and back, Iecqueying the Varying tide. 
to Ei LN | PTT ROR OI ee care. 
to yous !’Fheiriprayers by énvicus winds de 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate. Ship i N Milon. 
Va Gapon be wii) [from ther adjeRive. ] 
r “A vagrant; ‘a@ wanderer : commonly in 
a fenfe of reproach. 
ctr. LI “1 25 
We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds; 
“that have Aoaweltin g place. '* 
ATTAT Raleigh's Hi flory of the World. 
Reduced like Hannibal, | to feck relief 
From court to court, and.wander up and:down 
: A vagabond in. Afric.) 6. s Aiidijon's Caro. 
2..Qne, that wanders illegally, without’a 
fertled habitations) \ s soir a uos 
Vagabond is a perfon.without.a homes. Watts. 
Vaca‘r ¢..2.f..[from vagus, -Latin.], A 
wild freak ; a capricious frolick, 3! 
ya They chang'd their minds, `, 
Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance. ~ Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Would yaur fon engage in fome frolic, or take 
a wagary, were it not better he fhould do ir with 
- than without your knowledge ? Locke on Educaticn. , 
WaGInoPpe NNouS. adj. [vagina and pen- 
. na, Latin.) Sheath-winged ; having the 
wings covered with hard cafes. : 
Va'cous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] 
Wandering ; unfettled. . Not in nfe. 
Such” as were born and- begot of a fingle wo- 
man, through a vagous luft, were called Sporii. 
* . i . Ayliffe. 
Vacrancy. n. f. [from vagrant.) A 
itate of wandering ; unfettled condition. 
Va'GRANT. adj. Wandering 3° unfettled; 


vagabond ; unfixed in place. 
Do not oppofe popalar mittakes and furmifcs, 
or vagrant and fiGitious ftories. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Take good heed what men will think and fay 4 
That beauteous Emma vagrant coutfes took, . 
Her father’s houle, and civil Ere forfook. “Prior. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May fay how red, how. round, how fweets 
O!d Homer only could indite 
~ Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 
"They Rand recorded in his book, 
. ~When.Helen fmil’d, and Hebe fpoke. Prior. 
VAGRANT. n. /- [vagant; French.} A 
fturdy beggar; wandérer; vagabondi; 
man, unfettled: in Kabitation:  In-aniill 
fenfe.. ? 
Vagrants and outlaws. thall offend thy view, 
Traii'd to affaulr, and difciplin’d to kill. » Prior. 
You ‘ll not the progiefs of your atoms ftay, 
Nor to collect the vagrants find away. Blackmore. 
‘To'relieve’ the helplefs poor; to make fturd 
. vegrants relicve themfelves; to. hinder idle hands 
{rom being mifchievous, are things of evident use. 
- Ara, d E. Atterbury. 


: 


“Ye vagrants of the fy, 

To right or left unheeded take your way. Pope. 

VacvueE. adj, ` [wague, French; vagus, 
Latin.) 


- other ideas, 


VaiL. x. f. [woile, French. 


«monly derived it; 
| ‘the’French.] 
‘1. A curtain; a cover thrown. over any 


getfulnefs. a 
2. A part of female drefs, 


3 Money. given-to fervants. 
t »monly ofed in the plural. ‘See Vare, 
To VAIL D a. 
To VAIL. v. a. [avaler le bonet, French. 
Addifon writes.it veil, ignorantly.] 
To let fall; to fuffer'to defcend. 


219To let fall in token of refpect. 


To Varl aven. 


VAI 


1. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 


Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight, 
Hayward. 


2. Unfixed ; unfettled;. undetermined ; in 


definite. 

The perception of being, or not being, beiongs 
no more to thefe vague ideas, fiznisied by the 
terms, whatfoever, and thing, than it does to any 

Locke. 
This word is 
now frequently written weil, from velim, 
Latin; .and the verb weil, from the verb 
uelas but. the old orthography com- 
I believe rightly, from 


thing ta be.concealed. bs 
While they. fuppofed to lie, hid.in their-fecret 
fins, they were.feattered under a dark wail ‘of for- 
Wifdem. 
by which the 
face and part of the fhape is concealed. 
It is com- 


To cover. See VEIL. 


“They tiMy refufed to vailtheir bonnets, which 
is reckoned intolerable contempt by feafarers. 
3 Carew. 
The virgin "gan her beavoir wale, 
And thank’d him firft, and thus began her tale. 
Fairfax. 


Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not 
vail their topfails, the Venetians fiercely affailed, 
Knolles’s Hiftory. 
Before:my princely fate let your poor greatnefs 
fall, 
And vail your tops to me, the fovercign‘of you all. 


They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet 
in falutations 3:for, in medals, they fill have it on 
their heads. Wddifon. 


3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or-for, any 


other interett. 
That fuxious Scot 

‘Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the thame 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. Shake/peare. 
To yield ; to give place; 
to fhew refpect by yielding. “In this 
fenfe, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written weil, 

Thy convenience muft weil to thy neighbour's 
neceffity ; and thy very neceifities muft yield tothy 
neghbour's extremity. South. 


VAIN. ad. [vain, French; wands, Lat.) 
1. Fruitlefs ; ineffectual. 


Let no man fpeak again 
To alter this; for counfel is but vain. 

Vain is the force of man, 
Tocruhh the pillars which the pile fuftain. Dryden, 


S bake/p. 


2. Empty; unreal; fhadowy. 


Betore the paffage horrid Hydra ftands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple.frame, 
And vain Chimera vomits empty. flames 
Dryden's ZE neid, 
Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard. appears ; 
And fkedding vain, but fecming real tears. Dryd. 


3- Meanly proud ;_ proud of petty. things : 


with of before the caufe of vanity. 

No foliy like vain glory; nor.any thing. more 
ridiculous, than for a vain.man.to be fill boating 
of himfelf. | så DEftrange 

He wav'd a torch'aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike worthip from a fervile train, Dryd. 

The minftrels play’d on every fide, 
Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy'd. Dryd. 


| 


Drayton. | 


VAI 


To be vain is rather a mark of humility than 
pride. Vain men delight in telling what honoure 
have been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confefs, that thefe honours were more than their 
due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, if 
they had not been told: whereas a man truly proud 
thinks the honours below his merit, and {coins to 
boaf. Swift. 

Ah friend! to dazzle tet the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be 
thine. Pope. 

Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 
Unyleafing truths herecmortify: the ddin, Savage 

Yowuin! dei from-your erroneous ftrife; F 
Be wife, and quit the falfe fublime_of Jife ; 
The true ambition there aldne refides, 
Where juftice 'vindicaress ana wildoin guides. 

I ora woes Sud: ¢ 21 Young. 

4.. Shewy,;. oftentatiousely slidu bo 
Load: tome uaig church with old-theatrick fate. 
i ARPIT > A l S ad Pape. 
WO YFOLIU aa 
5- Idle; worthlefs ; unimportant: 
Both all things vaim, and ali-whoin vain.things 

Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, 

Or happinefs. 013, "Milton's Paradife Loft. 

He heard:a grave philcfopherimaintain) 

That all the actions of our life were vain. 
Which with our fenfe of pleafure not.confpir'd. 
in Denbam. 

To your win anfwer will you have recourte, 

And tell us:'tis ingenite a@ive forces | Blackmore, 


6. Falfe ; not true: 


7- 12 Vain. To'no purpofe ; to no end; 
ineffeQually ; without effect. 


He tempts in vain. Milton. 
Providence and nature’ never did any thing in 
vain. ou LD’Eftrangee 
Strong Hulys ftands, in vain; -weak, Phiegys 
flies. Dryden. 


The philofophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether funimitm bonum confifted in riches, bodily 
delights, virtue, or contemplation. Locke. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to,pof- 
fefs, we a& and think. in vain; and make life a 
greater dream and:thadow tham it really is. 

93 ld Addifin's Spefator. 

If from this:difcourfeconeihonest man thall re- 
ceive fatista@iion, I fhall think that I have not 
written Nor lives in vaine > Weft on the nefurréftions: 


VAINGLO‘RAOUS Ad. {varus andiglorio- 

fuss Latin. joc Boatting without’ perform- 

ances’; proud in'difproportion to delért. 

Vain-glorious man, When fluttering wind does 
blow 

In his light ‘wings is lifted up to fky. Spenfere 

INNA Strength'to glory afpires 

Vain= glorious, and through infamy feeks fame. — 


i s à » @ Tvs Milton. 
This -his, arrogant: and, ‘waiz) glorious\expreGion 
~ witnefleth.. a Hale, 


VAING Lorya A [vane gloria} Latin. } 
Pride above merit’; empty pride ; pride 
in little things. TE 

He ħad nothing of vain-glory, but yetikept:ftate 
and majeity'ts the height; being fenfible,. that 
majefty maketh the’ people bow,’ but ‘waineglor 
boweth to'tħem. 0 1 5” Bacon's Henry VIL 

Expofe ‘every braf of wain-glory, every. idle 
thought, to be chaftened by the rod of fpiritual dif. 
Ciplines. ea AW | Taylor. 

This extraordinary. perfon, out of his nacural 
averfion to vaing/ory, wrote feveral\pieces. which he 
did not affume the honour éf. Addifon. 

A monarch’s fword when mad vain-glory draws, 
Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s {car. 

Pope, 


VAINLY. adv. [from vain] 
1. Withoutioeffet ;) to no purpofe 3° in 
vain. 
Our cannons’ malice vainly fhall be {pent 


Againn th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n, Shake 
Ia 


VAL 


In weal complaints you caia/y wafte your breath ; 
They are not tears that can revenge his death. 
Dryden. 
2. Proudly ; arrogantly. 
' = Humility teaches us to think neither veimy nor 


vauntingly of ourfelves. Delany. 
3. Idly ; fooliflily. 
Nor vainly bope to be invulnerable. Miton. 


It. Lenculus .be ambitious, ke thall be wain.y 
credulous p; prefumiog bis advancement to be de- 
creed by the Sybilline oracles. Greww's Cfmologia. 

Vainnass. a. f [from vain.] The ftate 
of being vain. Pride; falfehood; emp- 
tinefs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainre/s, babbling. Shakefpeare. 

Vair, or Vary. adj. [in heigidry.} 
Variegated with coverings of gold, red, 
or other colours. 

Va'ivopg. #. f. [ waiwod, a governor, 
Sclavonian.) A prince of the Dacian 
provinces. 

VALANCE. n. J. [from Valencia, whence 
the vfe of them came. Skinner.) The 
fringes or drapery hanging round the 
tefter and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 
Is richly furnithed with plate and gold ; 
Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. ` Sbakefp. 

Theaft the valance of the bed, that it may be full 
in fight. Swift. 

Jo Va LANCE. v.a. [from the noun.) To 
decorate with drapery. Not in ufe. 

Old friend, thy face is valarc'd fince I faw 
thee lat; com’ft thou to beard me? Shake/peare. 


Vartan. f. (vah French; vallis, Lat.) 

lL. A ground; a valley; a place be- 
tween two hills. Vale is a poetical 
word. 


In Ida vale : who knows not Ida vale? 
An hundred thepherds woned. Spenfer. 
Met in the wale of Arde, Shakefp. Herry VIII. 
Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale, 
Review'd his mufter'd race, and took the tale. 
Drydes. 
In thofe fair wales by nature form'd to pleafe, 
Where Guadalguiverferpentines with eafe. Harte. 
2. [From avail, profit 3 or wale, farewe). 
If from aval it mutt be written vail, 
as Dryden writes. If from vale, which 
I thiok is right, it muit be vale.) Mo- 


ney given to fervants. 
Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging vai/s amount 3 
Juise what a wretched fhare the poor attends, 
hofe whole fubfiftence on thofe alms depends. 


Dryden. 
His revenue, befides vales, amounted to thirty 
pounds. Swift. 


Vavevi’crion. wif. (valedico, Latin, ] 
A farewel. l 
A walediion forbidding to weep. Donne. 
Vatzprcrory. ad. (from waledico, 
Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
Va‘centine. ».f. A fweetheart chofen 
on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feemn'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. Watton. 
VALERIAN, n.f. (valeriana, Latin; va- 
lerian, Fr.) A plant. 
VALET. n.f. (valet, French] A wait- 
ing fervant. 
Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets, has 
a very ill effe& upon little minds. Addijen. 
VALETUDINA RIAN, ) adj. ( valetuds. 
VAaLeETUDINARY. J naire, Fr. vale- 
tado, Lat.) Weakly; fickly ; infirm of 
health, ’ 


VoAcL 


Phyfie, by purging noxious humours, prevents 
ficknefi in the healthy, or recourfe thereor in the 
waletudinary. Browne. 

Shitting from the warmer rallies to the colder 
hills, or from the hills to the valcs, issa great be- 
nefit to the wavérwdinarion, feeble part of mankind. 

Derbam. 

Some patients have been liable to tuis fymptom, 
and reduced by it to a waletudtmary and very une- 
qual ftate of health. Blackmore. 

Cold ef winter, by ftopping the poresiot perfpira- 
tion, keeps the warmth more within; whereby 
there is a greater quantity of fpirits generated in 
healthful animals, for the cafe is quite otherwife 
in waletudinary ones. Cheyne's Philofopb. Principles. 

Vaictudinariens mut live where they can com- 
mand and fcold. Swift. 

Va'tiance, 2. f. [from valiant wail. 
lance, French.] _ Valour ;_perfonal puif- 
fance ; fiercenefs; bravery. Notin ufe. 

Wich Riff torce he thook his mortal lance, 

To let him weet his doughty wasiance. Spenfer. 

VALIANT. adj. [vaillant, Fr.] Stout ; 
perfonally puifflant; brave. We fay, a 
valiant man; a valiant action. 

Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the 
Lord’s battles. 1Samuel, xviii 17. 

Hale, a very valiant fencer, undertook to teach 
that {cience in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 

The church of Antioch might meet at that 
time to celebrate the memory of fuch a walianr, 
combat and martyr of Chrift. 

Va’ LiantLy. adv. [from valiant.] Strout- 
ly ; with perfonal itrength; with perfo- 
nal bravery. 

Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 


Sbakofpeare. 
It was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to 


with{tand his,enemies, and.not to be troubled with 
any evil hap. Knolles. 
VA'LINNTNESS, 7. f. (from valiant.] Va- 
lour; perfonal bravery; puiflance ; 
fiercenefs; ftoutnefs. 

Thy valiantnefs was mine; thou fuck`ft it from 
Mee . Shake/peare. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by 
the waliantae/s of the defendants was forced to re- 
tire. Knolles. 

Shew not thy waliantne/s in wine. 
Ecclusy xxxi. 25. 


VA‘LID. adj. [valide, French; validus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Strong ; powerful; efficacious ; preva- 
lent. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more vivient, when next we meet, 
May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. Milton. 
2. Having intellef&tual force; prevalent ; 
weighty; conclufive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular 
queftions, is no 7-a/id arguments againft the general 
truth believed by them, but rather a clearer and 
moré folid proof of it. . Stepbers. 

VALIDITY. z. f. [validite, French; from 
valid. ‘ 
1. Force to convince ; certainty. 
You are perfuaded of the validity of that famous 


verfe 
‘Tis expeétation makes a bleffing dear. Pope. 
2. Value. A fenfe not ufed. 
To thee and thine 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No Icfe in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 
Than that confers'd on Gonerill, _ Shakefpeare. 
Varta nct. w., A. [from valance.] A 
Jarye wig that thades the face. 
But you, loud Sirs, who thsough your curls look 


big l 
Critickd io plume and wbitevalancy wigs Dryden. 


Nelfon. 7 


VAL 


Va'tury. naf [wallie, French; acide. 
Latin.) A low ground; a hollow be- 
tween hills. — 

Vallies, are the intervals betwixt mountains. | 
Woodward. 
Live with me, and be my love, ~ k 
And we will all the p'eafure prove ~ Y 
That bilie and walftes yield. ~~ "Raltigk. 
Sweet interchange of hill and alley.” “Miilser. 
I have been ready to treeze on the top of a 
hill, and in an hour's time after hâve faffered? as 
great inconvenience'fiom: the beat of thewally. 
ñ Browen’s Travels. 

Va’Lorovws adj. [from wvalour:) Brave ; 
{tout ; valiant. a a e 

The famous warriors of the antique world +1 
Us'd trophies to ereét in ftately wife, “© 9) 

ta which they would the records havelenroll'd 
Of their great deedsiand wa/orous emprite, Spens 

Captain jamy is a marvellous walorous gen 
man. Sbakefpcare. 

Va‘rorovusty.adv. [from valorous. | In 
a brave manner. Y 

VALOUR =mf. {valeur, French; wabr, 

Latin. Ainfworth.}) Perfonal bravery ; 

ftrength ; prowefs; puiffance Routnets 
That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear, 

And chaftife, with the valour of my tongue, ` _ 

All that impedes thee. “Sbchefpeare’s Macheth. 

Here I contet ja. 

As hotly and as nobly with thy leve, ” 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I diay e 

Contend'againit'thy~wa/our.  Shakefp: Corislanus. 

Whenrwateur preys on’reafony © * j 

It eats the fword it fights with. - ui 

Shake/peare's, Antony ard Clecpatra. 

An innate valour appeared:in him, when he put 

himfelf upon the foldier’s defence” as ke received 

the mortal ftab. t Howel. 
For contemplation he, and walour form’d ; 

For foftnefs they and {weet attractive grace. Afi/tu1:. 
Such were thefe.giants; men of high renown! 

For, in thofe days, might only fhall be admired, 

And wulour, and heroic virtue, call’d. © Milton. 
Valour gives awe, and promifes proteétion to 

thofe who want heart or ftrength to defend them- 

felves. ‘This makes the authority of men among 
women}; and that If a mafter-buck in a nume- 

__fous herd. Temple's Miicellanies. 

Va LuABLEe. ad. [valatle, Fr. from va- 
Jue.) i | 

e e mia 

1. Precious ; being of great price. 

2. Worthy ;, deferving regard, 

A juht account of that, »/uable perfon, whole 
remains lic before us. yy Fe Atterbury. 

The value of ‘feveral circomftance In ftory, 
Icffens very much by diftance ‘of time; though 
fume minute circumftances are very valuable, ~ 
h , Savlft's TBeug bts. 

VALUATION. 2. A [from value.] 

1, The act of fetting a value ; appraife- 
ment. et Ph 
Humility in man confifts not in denying: any 
gift thatisin him, but in ajunt valwarin of it, ra- 
ther thinking too meanly than too highly. 
_ | Ray on the Creaticn. 

z. Value fet upon any thing. ; 

! No reafon J, fince of your lives yourfet 
‘So Night ’a waluatior, Mould referve 
My crack'd’dne to miure cires Shakelp. Cymbeline. 
Take out of men’s minds falle valwatons, amd 
it would leave the minds of*a ndmtber of men 
poor fhrunken things. Bacon. 
The writers expremftd not the 'a/vaticn of the 
denarius) without regard to ite'\prefent waluaricn. 
'Aröütk not cn Coins. 


VaLUA TOR. ». A. [fromwalue.} “Anap-.. 


praifer; one who fets upon any thing its 

price. A word which Ihave found no 

where elfe. re ' 
What valyacors wiU the bifhops make ufe of ? , 


Swift, 
VALUE. 
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VAN 


vi valua, Latin.) . 
aa alli: AL 


ing door. 
-e Swifti the wales the, ifion fair 


Pope's Odyffey- 


. “The adamantine doors expanded wide : 


ay » When, death. commands, they clofe, when ceath 


. „Harte. 
thing that opens over the mouth of 
OTS ge hp i 
aeae opening of the oale; and for- 
cing tp of the es gad } bedriven out.) Boyle. 


3 ’ Hsien) Las ‘kind of membrane, 


ee veffels to admit 


Paas 

arteries, with acontractile force, drive the 
ill forward ; it being hindered"from going 
° bac! rd by’ di “valves of the heart. - 
Arbuthucton Aliments. 


eyes Ie, WA yas" French.) TA 


? i 


no Vamp. “ide The upper "leather óf a hoe. 


Ainfrcorth. 


| To VAMP. v. a. [This is fuppofed pro 


~~ bably enough by Skinner to be Ber vet 

om Avant I efcre; and to mean, 

ying;on a new outfide. ] ‘To piece an 

wia thing with fome new part. . l 
» You with 


k a body ` with a dangerous pħyfictk, "+ 
E re of death without. SLake/p. Corislanus. 
The opinion hath been vamped up by,Cardan. 


rat, Bentley. 
one never much hopes of your vampt play. 
ER, Swift. 


Va MPER. n.f. [from vamp.) ~One who 
„pieces out an old thing with fomething } 
uav. 

Van. n. f [from avant, French.) 

1. The'front of aa army ; thë firn line. 
Before each van prick rofth the airy iehights. 

Milton. 
The foe he had furvey'd, 

Arrang’d, ast’ him they did appears 

“With wan, main battle, wings and rears Fiucibras. 

: Van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 

The mido battles hat ning Upbehindë Drydep. 

2. (Van, Fr. vannus, Latin.] „Any thing’ 

Ypread Wide by'which a wind is ralfed ; 
a fan. . iria 

1H Tpe’óther token of their’ ignorance ‘of’ the fea 

was an Oar ; E they call ita corn van. 


h Broome on the Odyf y. 
2a A Wing with which the air is beaten. | ) 
"O Ris fail. broad vans’ N 


iii a fpreadsefor/Meht, andjin the forging fpoke f. 
Up-lifted fpurns the ground. Milton's Parad. L i 
A fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail ot Wing flew nighy! i 
Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him fofe | 
„From his umeafy ftatidn, and upbare, 

As ona fluating equchs through the blithe air. 


1a ` ýt 


His difabled wing unfitungss 


He wheel'dyin sir, anaiilretcoic (Au Symagsdn vaid ; 
vp Hliggwans nalopge coud bis fig he Íu fain. Dryden. 
The wanes are broad on one fide, and, Narrower | 
bon Jæ other 5 sebath which minifter, to the prograf= 
Derbim. 
To Van. v. anf trom wannus, Latin ; vap- 
wner, Fryol o fans tonwinnow.» Not in 
fc 


five motionsos; the bird, 


pipri pakke a mi ra d 


MST he com aieh iH oana lieth lowell is @: | 


banaan ° goat? | \ 7” POW A i3 ARA 
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pve. nf [aaene, Durch?) A. p 
‘hing’ ona. pin to tur with the’ ARE 


pies eaa -AAN felf-mov` ce: either ice, | 


Alwran. 


VAN 


HA man the would fpellibackward ; 
IF tall, a lance ill headed); 
a om bs fpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds. 
Skuke{peare. 
VANGUARD, n. f acne pardey French. ] 


The front, or frit line Ot che army: 
The king's vant-guard maintained fight agairit 


“the whole power of the enemies. Bacen. 
'The'martial Idomen, who bravely ftood betore 
In ree of his troops, and marcht, for 
. ftrength a favaze, bore! Chapman. 
ies oe right’and left-the front'unfold. 
pap , Beak: wii l l Milton. 
Wire h: ag [wanille, French} A 


„plant. “Thé fruit*of thofe "plants is ufed 
„to, {cent chocolate: Willer. 
When mixed with vanillics, or {picesy chocolate 
acquires the good and” bad qualities of aromatic 
oils. Arbuthnot onviynentse 
To VAn ts te vine [vanefto, Latin; eva- 
noui) Fre] ° Peru 
1. To lofe perceptible exiftente: 

High honour inot only’ gotten andyborn by 
pain andidanger, butemutt/be nurfed by the like, 
or eile vanifk eth asi PRA asit appears tothe world. 

Sic dmy e 
While fancy brings the warifh'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary ‘Rome anew. Popes 
2...To pafs away from the fight ; to difap- 
pear. 
Whither are they van ifb d H 
—Into the airn; and whasifeem’d corporal 
Melted as.breath into.the wind. Shakelpeare. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanifhe/?. Skake 


He cut the cleaving ky, 
And ina moment vanifb'd from her eye. «4 
Pope's Odyf y. 
3. To pafs away; to be Toit.’ i 
All thefe delights will eanifp. ~ Milton. 


That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs,"by Which 
we ‘had* difinguifhed" ourfelves, * <wanifoed all ac 
Oi:ce, and a {pitit of EG tg and profahencis 
artedup. Atterbury, 


Vanity. af, [varias Lat.vanité,tr.] 
ac E mptinels ; uncertainty ; ; inanity. 

ssYaritgioti vanities, allis.yanity «) t Eccl. 

aM Fruitlefs defires fruitiefs enceavotr. 
wre Vanity potent ch thatiyy whdared irous ro know 
b eheccanter oar things tacamenm Mort i$idny. 
idw alh por) H. AR Ywrides euti aa 
pA nd wand’ are? tianity'y) ¥ hen | leait was falee 
Rejected my foreWarning. 5 Mitten 


3. Trifling labour: l 
Toule long diccourfe again thofe hoes which 
are both again {criprureand zeafon, might tightly 
d be judged, a wanity in, the, auiwerer not much inte. 
| vamtor to that of the inventor. 
idene clad ahem bis Hiflary Sabe World. 
|e tFalfehood ; ; untruth. 
ten Heresl may ae flew thewanity of, bar Which 
is reported in the ftory of Walfingha ma T 
i 7 Z ° D: 7h" eS. 
‘Son Emptye pleafare ; ; Vain, purfuit; dle 
fhew ; untubitantial, enjoyanent.; petiy 
oabjegt phpude, 5 
Were it not_ftrange. if “God frou'd have made 
fuch ftore of gl; rious, 1 creatures on ‘earth, ar leave 
hem all'to be colifumed’ in Yeeular Danity, allow- 
ing pone but the bafer, re to be emploved in his 
own fervice Ph! 1) He! tre 


fe et pvi l 
ARéfowtupani pikih ohia yayang ‘etup'e e 
Some vaniiy of minc arte © Spukuipeare’s Teng efr 
TAT her forigus wit on igde things} 
Mike er free. Balt ‘Lave! to varity. Damis. 
ve Sin wish arp "a Nad fil d the works oF rep 
lens 
he GE eqhal theyr petin tha son Hy of 


Yola MtAcir drati asid govother Yeaiun canjbegiwen oii, 


but that they sequal, if not turpafs themy igge vg- 
nity Of their defircs. Soiithe 


3 A Think 


VAN 


Think not, when woman's tranfient breath is 
fled, 
That all her waniries at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities fhe ftill rezards, 
And though the'plays no. more; o"erlooks the cards. 
Pepe. 
6. Oftentation; arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true; however they, 
through ewarity, whilthey would not-feem, to be 
ignorant, dotkcreupon build many forged hiftorics 
of their osn antiquity. Spenfer. 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity which 
polledfed all, theie learned philofophers aad, .poets, 
that Plato alfo publifhed, not.under the right au- 
thors’ names, thofe things which he had read in 
the Scriptures; orifearing the Severity of the Areo- 
pagite, and the examplz of his mafter Socrates, l 
cannot judge. Raleigh's Hiflery of the World. 

7. Petty pride ; ‘pride exerted upon flight 
grounds ; pride operating upon {mall 


occaftons. 
Can yourudd guilt to vanity; and take 
A pride to hear the conquefts which you make ? 
Dryden. 
‘Tis an old maxim in the fchools, 
That wanity ‘s the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condefcend to take a bit. Savift’s Mifcell. 
The corruption of thé world indulges womicn in 
great vanity; and mankind feem.to confider them 
in no other view, than as fo many painted idols, 
that are to allure and gratify their paffions.  Lacv. 


Jo VANQUISH. v.n. [vainere, French. ] 
3. To conquer ; to-overcome ; to fubdue. 
Were `t not a fhameythaty whilftyou live at jar, 
The fearful Frenchy whom you late vanguifbed, 
Should make a ftart o'er feas, and wanguifh you ? 
Shake/peare. 
‘They fubdued and wvanguifbed the rebels in all 
enccunters. Clarendca. 
The gods the vidtor, Cato the vanguifh'd chofe : 
But you have done what Cato coald, not. do, 
To chute the wanguio'd, and reftore him too. 
Dryden. 
2. To confute. 
This bold affertion has been fully vanguifhed in 
a late reply to the bifhop of Meaux's treatile. 
F, Atterbury. 
VA NQUISHER. m. f. [from vanguifd.] 
Conqueror ; fubduer. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelets reititution, fo,he-might 
Be call'd your vanguifber. Shakefpcares 
I Mhali rife vidorious, and fubdue 
My wanguifber ; {poil’d of hist vaurited (pail. ATi.. 
Troy's vangaifoer, and greaz Achilles’ fon. 
i A. Philips. 
VANTAGE. a. fi [from advantage.) 
1. Gain profit. 
What great vantage do'we get by the trade of a 
pottor ? Sidney. 
2. Superiority; ftate in which one hath 
better means of action than another. 
With the wastage of mine own excufe, 
Math he excepted niort againft my love. Sbake/p. 
He had them at vantage, ‘being tired and ‘ha- 
railed with » long march. Bacen. 
The pardoned perfon muft not think’ to ftand 
upon the fame vantage of ground with the inno- 
cent. i South. 
3- Opportunity ; convenience. 
i Be allur`'d, Madam, ‘twill be done 
With hig next vantage.  Shake'peare's Cymbeline, 
Yo VANTAGE. V.a.’ gory advantage. ] 
To, profit... Not in ufe. 
We yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 
For needlefs fear did never vantage none. Spenfer. 
Vaxtarass. m/f. [avant bras, Fr.) Ar- 
mour for the’arm. 
PH hide my ‘filver beard ina gold beaver, 


And in my ventsrace put this wither'd brawn. 
Sbakefpeare. 


VAP 


Put on vantbrafsy and greves, and gauntlet. 
Milton. 


VAPID. adj. [vapidus, Latin.] Dead; |} 


having the {pirit evaporated ; {piritlets ; 
maukith; flat. 
Thy wines let feed a-while 

On the fat-refufe’; left, too foon disjoin'd, 
From fpritely it to harp or vapid change. Philips. 

The efteéts of awapid and vifcous conftitution 
of blood,’ are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefac- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 


Va'rpipness. n. f [from wapid.} The 
flate of being fpiritlefs ‘or maukith’ ; 
maukifhnefs. i 

VAPORA TION. n. f. [vaporation, Fr. va- 
poratio, Lat. from vapour.) The act of 
e{caping in vapours. | ! 

Va PORER. n. j. [from vapour.] A,boafter ; 
a-braggart. 


This thews thelevaporers, to what {corn.they ex- 


pofe themfejves. Government of the Tongue. 
VA PORYSH: sd: [from vapour. ] 
1. Vaporous ; full of vapours. 


It proceeded from the nature of the vapourifh | 
Sandys. | 


place. . N 

2. Splenetick ; peevifh; humourfome. 
Pallas grew vap’rifh once and odd 5 

She would not do the leaft right thing. 


pour.] | 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations ; famy. 
The vaporous night approaches — Shake/pcare. 
This fhifting our abode from the watmer and 
more vaporous air of the vallies, to the colder and 
more fubtile air of the hills, is a great benefit to 
the valetudinarian part. Derbén. 
z, Windy; flatulent. 
_ If the mother cat much beans, or fuch vaporous 
food, it endangescth the child to become lunatick. 
Bacon. 
Some more fubtile corporeal elenent may fo 
equally bear againft the parts of a little vaporous 
moifture, as to form it into round dropse ~ 
More againft Atbeifm. 
The food which is mot. waporous and perfpirable, 
is the moft eafily digefted. Arbuthuor. 
A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of 
an artery, may carry off thefe vaporous fteams of 
the blood. . Cheyne, 
VAPOUR. n.f. [wapeur, French; vapor, 
Latin. ] 
1, Any thing exhalable ; any thing that 
mingles with the air. 
Jove a dreadful ftorm call'd forth 
Againft our navy 3) covered thore and all 
With gloomy vapours. Chapman. 
Vapour, and mift, and exhalation hot. - Milton: 
When firft-the fun too pow'rful beams difplays, 
Jt draws up vapours which obfcure its rays: 
But ev'n chofe clouds at laft adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. Pope. 
2. Fume ;  fteam. 
The morning is the beft; becaufethe imagination 
is not clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryden. 
In diftilling hot fpirits, if the head of, the till 
be taken off, the vapour which afcends out of the 
ftill will take fire at the flame of a.candle, and the 
flame, will,run along the vapour from the candle 
to the fill. ‘omton’s Opticks. 
For the impofthume, the vapeur of vinegar, and 
any thing which creates acough, are.propere 
i l Arbuibnot'on- Diet. 
3. Wind ; flatulence. 
Inithe Thcfalian witches, andthe meetings of 
witches that have deen recorded, great wonders 
they tell, of carrying in the ‘air, transforming 
themfclves into other bodies.* 'Thete fables are the 
effects of imagination! for-ointments, /if Vaid on 
any thing thick, by topping of the pores; hutin 
the sapcursy and tend them to the head extremely. 
. Bacon. 


Pope. 
Va'porous, adj. [vaporeux, Fr. fromva- | 


VAR 


l T _ a p 
4. Mental fume’; vain imagination); fancy 
unreal, a oe 

Ir his forrow, bring forth amendment, he hath 
the grace of hope, though it be clouded over with a 
melancholy vepeur, that it be not difcernible even 

~ tohimfelr. ” C Nanan E Yord: 


s- [In the ploral.] “Difeafes cauféd*by - 


flatulence, or by difeafed nerves; hy- 
pochondriacal maladies ; melancholy. ; 
fpleen, 9" yig 
_ To this we muft aferibe thefpleen, fo frequent 
in Rudious men, as well as the vapours, to which 
the other fex are fo often fubjc&. Addifor's Spec. 
To Va’ POU Re Us a. [vaporo Latin. ] r 
1. To pafs in a vapour orfume; to fly-of 


in evaporations. ; 4 oh, 
When thou from this world wilt gos.. 
The whole world wepcurs in thy breath, a Dorne. 


2. To emit fumes. VER 
Swift running waters wapour not fo ‘much 23 
ftanding waters. Bacin's Natural Hiftcry. 
3. To bully; to brag. eet) wre l 
Not true ? quoth he. Howe’er you zag-ur, 
I can what I frm make appear.  Hudibras. 
Thefe are all the mighty pow'rs es 
You vainly boaft, to cry down ours 3 
And what in real value ’s wantingy |. ” 
Supply with wapouring and ranting. Hudibras. 
That I might not be vapour'd down by infigni- 
ficant teflimonies, I ufed the name of your fociety 
to annihilate all fuch arguments. Glanville. 
Be you to us but kind; $ ‘ 
Let Dutchmen vapeur, Spaniards curfe, _ 
No forrow we fhall find. E. Dorfet’s Songs 


To Va POUR: Ù. a. To effufe, or fcatter 


in fumes or vapour. + 
Break off this laft lamenting kifsy. = 
Which fucks two fouls, andvcpcurs both away. 
Donne. 
He'd laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 
Another fighing vapour: forth his foul, is < 
A third to melt himfelf in tears. Ben Fonfom 
Opium lofcth fome -of its poifonous quality, if 
wapoured out, and mingled with {pirit of winc. 
Bacon. 
It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix 
the filvcr, never to be rettored, or wapoured away, 
when incorporated into fuch a mafs of gold. _ 
Bacon. 
VARIABLE. adj. [variable, Fr. varia- 
bilis, Latin.} - Changeable 5: mutable 5 
inconftant. ; yon 
O fwear not by th’ inconftant moon, | 
That monthly changes in*her circled orb, 
Left that thy love provelikewile variable. Shakefp. 
Haply countries ditterent, f 
With variable;obje&sy fhaill expel? 46 ..) 5 
This fomethingyfettled matter in his heart. Shak. 
By the lively image of other creatures did thofe 
ancients reprefent the variable paffions of mortals 3 
as by ferpents were fagnified deceivers. . 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
His heart I know how variable, and vain, 
Self-lcft. a Milton's Paradife Lof& 
Va‘R1aBuENESS. ./.. [ftom variadle.]} 
1. Changeablenefs ; mutability. , 
Youvare not folicitous aboutthe wariahlenefsof 
the weather, or the change of. feafonss) 1 Addifen. 
2. Levity ; inconftancy. “ne d 
Cenfurers fubje& themfelves’ ‘to the charge of 
variablencf in judgment. =" Clariffs. 
VA'RIABLY. adv. [from variable, } 
 “Changeably;  mutably ; inconftantly ; 
; i i Britil | 


uncertainly. : | b 
VARIANCE. xf [from vary.] Difcord ; 
difagreement ; diffenfion, > /~ ~' 
l am come to fet a' man at warjaace acrinthis 
* father. | Matthews 
A caule of law,’ by violent courte, 


Was, from averiancey nowa war become. Danid. 
© w 2 


i 


SES" 


VAR 
_ Setrnot) any roth ala | f the gofpel. at vari- 


“ence with other which are all admirably. confiit- 


A Spratt. 
atia a runs, nae yl the does not run unfcen : 
While a a eh th ance a er purfuer flies, 
ut i 
a uch at varianc 


eaa learn ed would not sometimes fubmit to the 
(JANO, the he old hehe weaknefles of the young ; 
be -nothing ` A Oar AN wariance 
}2upsliat isoamiae was 
Many bleed, e 

Hi Scalia variance betwixt man and:man.* 
 Tbimfon. 
“Who are they that, fet the firt and fecond ar- 
ticles at vuriance with each other, when for four- 


ba wauta be 


. teen'centories, and more, bead have’agreed molt | 


‘amivablystogethen? 1u Qu A T! p 


Waterland. 


VARIATION. n. fe ye i Taa- 
7 ae eet a ROL wan? ae 


-i After much wariaticn of opinions, the eres 


was acquitted of treafon, but by moft voices found 
s guilty of felony. Hayward. 
The operation of agents will eafily admit of in- 
‘tention and remiffion ;, but, the eilences of things 
aie conceive not capable of, any fuch wariuticn. 
Locke. 
„The Aae of our writers is confined. to, thefe 
two | flands ; atid It is hard it “than!d be limited in 
‘time as mich a3 as piace, by the. perpetual wariations 
of our fpeech. Swift. 
There is but one common matter, which is di- 
werfificd by accidents; and the fame, numerical 
quantity, , by wariaticns of texture, may conftitute 
fucceflivety all-Kinds of body. Bently. 


2. Difference; change from one to an- 


other. 

In fome other places are more nies born bah 
males; which, upon this wariatisn of proportion, 
I fecommend to the curious, 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Each fea had its peculiar mells, and the fame 

' variation of foils 5 this tract affording fuch a ter- 
retrial matter as“is proper for the formation of one 
fort of ‘thell- fih; that of another. 

Woodward" s Natural Hifory. 

3. Succeflive chan yc 

Sir’ alter Blunt, 
Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
“Wetwine that Holmedon and this feat of ours. 
‘Sbake opeare. 
4. [In grammar.] ‘Change of termination 


of nouns. 

The rules of grammar, and ‘ufeful examples of 
the variation of words, and the peculiar form of 
fpeech, are often appointed to be repeated. 

Watts on the Mind. 
5. Change in natural phenomenons. | 

The duke ran a long courfe of calm profperity, 

without any’ vifible eclipfe or wane in him(elf, 


amidft divers variations in others. 
Watcn’s Life of Buckingham. 


> 


6. Deviation. 
t pe, observed, the, variaticn of our English from 
the or ig inal, and made an.entire tranflation of .the 
whole tor his Private ufe. Fell. 
If we admit a variation fromthe ‘fete. of his 
creation, that varigtisne mult ibe neceflarily 2f.er 
an efernal duration, andtherefore within the com- 
pafe of time. Hales 
I.may kem fometimes.to have varied from his 
Seale; but the greatelt, variations may be iurly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 


9. Variation of the compass 5 
the magnetick needle from an exact pa- 
ralle] with | the meridian. 

Va'ricovs. adja, {waricofis, Lat.J. Dif- 
eafed with dilatation., 

‘Dhes# are instances of one vein only being. va- 
riisus, which maybe deftroyed: by tying it above 
ane ‘slow the dilatation, Sharpe. 


her feet and eyes! Pope. 


it. Different; 


Then were they Mii BE S tomen by waricusnames, | 


dev lation of 


VAR 


d: VARIEGATE: v. 2. [ variegatus, 
ool Lat. ], To diverfify ; to fain with 


Aetat colours. 
The fells are filled with a white’ fpar, which 
warvegates and ie to the beauty of the ftone.. 
Woodward on Foils. 
They had fountains of variegated «marble in 
their, rooms. Arbuthnot. 
wey Ladies, like hh te tulipsdhow ze 
'Tis-to the changes half the charms we owe %& 
Suchthappy fpots the nice admirers take, 
"Fine iby, defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 
Varteca’ rion, af [from wariegate.] 
Diverfity of colours. 
Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, fome- 
what impoverifhed with very fine fand ; elfe they 
— willfoon lofe their variegationss: Evelyn's Kalend. 
Variety. n. Je [varieté, Fr. varietas, 
Eatin. ] 


I, Change ; fucceffion of one thing to an- 


other ; intermixture of one thing with 
another. 

All forts are here that all th’ earth yields; 
Variety without end. Miltons Paradife Lf! 


Variety is nothing'elfe but a continued novelry. | 


South. | 


If the fun’s light contifted of but one fort of | 
rays, there’would be but one colour in.the whole | 


world, nur would it be pofJible'to: produce ary new 


» colouriby, reflections, or, refractions, and<by cou- | 


fequence that the variety of colours depends upon 

the compofition,of light. Nesogon's Opcicks. 
2. One. thing of many by which variety is 

made. In this fenie it has a plurals 

* The.inclofed warmth which the carth hath in 
itfelf, ftirred up by the heat of the fun, affilteth 
nature in the {peedier procreation of thofe-wriezies 
which the earth bringeth forth. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

e Difference; diffimilitude. 

* There is a variety in the tempers of good men, 

with relation to the different impreffions. they re- 

_ ceive from different objects.of charity. F. Arterb. 

4. Variation ; deviation,; change from a 
former itate. 

“It were a‘ great vanity to reject thofe reafons 
drawn from the nature of things, or to go about to 
anfwer thofe reafons by fuppofitions of a wariety in 
things, from what they now appear. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

5. Many and different kinds. 

He now only wants more time to do,that wa- 
riety of good which ‘his foul thirfts after... Law. 
VARIOUS. “dj. [varius ;,Latin.] 
feveral ; manifold. 


sAndivarious idols, through the heathen worid. 


Milton. | 


2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; un- 
like itfelf. 

The names of mixed modes want ftandards in 

nature, whereby to adjutt their fiznification; there- 


fore they are ver¥ various and doubtful. ©) Locke. 
3. Unlike each other. 
He in derifion fets ’ 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, 
‘To tafe quite out theirnative language. ~ A1: 'on. 
Milton. 


So'many.and fo various laws are'given. 
Valt crowds of vanguifh'd nations march along, 
Various arms, in lubit, and in wngue. Dryd. 
Varicus'of temper, as of face or PES 
Each individual: his great nd the finies Pafe. 
4. Variegated; diverfifed, 
Herbs fudden flower”, 
Opening their <Ariow#*colours. Milton. 
Various y, adv. [from various.) Ina 
various manoer. 
Having been -varisufly tofled by fortune, directed 
hie courleto a fafe harbour. Bacon 
Various objeAatiom the fenfe, 


Karioufly reprefzating. Milten. 


VAR 


Thofe various {quadysons, wartou/ly defign'd ; 
Each veffel fieighted with a feveral toad ; 
Each {quadion.waiting for a leveral Wades ; 
All find butone, to burntthem in,the road. Dry” 
Different aliments, while they repair;the fluids 
and folids,.act varionjly upon them according to 
their different naturcs. Arbuthnot. 


KARIX nfs (bati varices Fr} A di- 
latation of the vein. 

In ‘ulcers of the legs, accompanied with warices 
or dilatations of the veins, the tarix can only be 
aflifted by the bandage. Sharpe. 

VARLET.. n: J. [varlet, old French, now 
valet. | 
t. Anciently a fervant or foorman. 
‘Such fords ill example do give, 
Where varlets and drabs fo may live. Tif. Hi fbe 
They fpy"d 
A warlet runningstowaids them hattily. Spenfer. 
2. A fcoundrel ;°a rafcal. [This word has 
deviated from its original meaning, as 
fur in Latin. ] 


Tram the veriett varlet that ever chewd. =, 
Shake|peare’ s Henry IV. 
Where didit thou leave thii warleis? Shakeip. 
Thou, varler, doft thy maiter’s gains deyour ; 
Thou milk’ his’ewes, and often twice an hour. 
| Dryden 
When the Roman legions were in ‘a ditpofition 
to mutiny, an impudent varlet, who was a private 
centinel, refulved to try the power of his Heroes 
A: d Che 


VAa RLETRY. 2. f [from varlet: p oRab- 
ble; crowd; populace. 
Shall they hoift me up, 
And fhew me to the fhouting varletry 
Of cens’ring Rome? Sbake/p. Antany ard Clespat, 
VARNISH. n. fi [-veruis, French ; ven- 
nix, Latin. ] 
I. A matter Jaid upon wood, metal, or 
other bodies, to make them fhine.: 
We “Il put on thofe thall praife your excellence, 
And fet a double varni/h on, the fame. pel 
The fame of Cicero had not borie her age 
well, if it had not beer julned with fome vanity. 
Like unto varnifh, that makes ceilings not only 
fhine, but laiti Bacone 
This the blue varnifby'thati the green’ endéars, 


The facredsrufteof twice ten hundrediyears. Pope. 
2. Cover; palhation. 
To VARNISH. vw. @. [ verniffer, vernits 


Fr. from the noun. | 
lt. To cover withfomething thining. 
O vanity ! 
To fet a pearl imftcéliformeanly. varni d. Sidncye 
Clamber not you up to the jcafementay , 
Nor thruft your bead, into the.publick ftreety 
‘Lo gaze on ChrifGian fools with warni/h'd facese 
Shuke|pearte 
2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with 


fomething ornamental. 
Specious deeds on, earth, which, glory excites; 
Or clote ambition warni/h’ doc? withzeals Milton. 
Young people are ufed to.curaifpover their non- 
performance and.forbearance of youd a¢tions by a 
pretence unto humility. , Fell, 
His manly heart was ftill above 
Diflembledhate, or, vag: nifb'd Soy Ge Dryden 
Mn efovufe she weil.cncowed opinions in fa- 
fhion, and ihen icek arguments to make good their 
beauty, or warnife over and cover their deformity. 
Locke's Works, 
3. To palliate; to hide’ with colour ~of 


rhetorick. | 
They varnih all their errors, ard fecure 
The ilis they act} and albthe'world endutes © Denby 
Cato’s voice was ncesi employ`d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnnifh crimes. Addif. 
Spcak the plain truth, and varn/b not your 
climes | Philips. 
SA 2 Va'RNISHBR, 


VAS 


VARNI RER m /. [from varni.] 
1. One whofe trade is to varnih: 
An oil obtained of? common oi! may probably 
be of pood ufe to furgeons and warnifhers. — Boyle, 
2. A difguifer ;*an adorner. 
Mudet dulnefs lurks in’ thoughts digae; 
Theu in ing of fools; and cheat OF all’ the wile, 
D, Pepe. 
VA RVELS, mS ellis, Fr.], Silver 
rings about the leo’ of a hawk, on which 
tae owners name is engraved- ,.Did 


To VARY. wv. al fvarior, Latin; Varier, 
French. ] 


1., To change 3 to. make wnlike itfelf. 
Let yourceafelvia change 
Vary to our great Creator fil! pew praile. Miton, 


z. "To change to fomething elfe. 

“Gods, that never change their ttate; : 
Fary ott their love and hate. Faller. 

‘Phe’ maters hand, which ‘to the life can’trace 
The airs, che lines, the features of the face; 

May, with a free and Balder troke exprefs™ *' 
A. vary'd potture,/or'a flattiring: drefs.) “Denbanz 

We are to wary the cultoms, according,to the 
time and country, where the Kene of action lies. 

7 Dryden. 
He varies ev'ry thape with eafe, 
And tries all forms that may Pomona picafe. Pope. 
3. To make of different kinds.” 
God hath divided the genius of men according to 
the different affairs of the world; 5 and varied their 
inclinations, according to the variety of actions to 
be performed. Brown. 
4. To diverfify ; to variegate. 
God hath here 

Vary'd his bounty fo with new gelignesy, 
Jo Va RY. vn. 
1. To be changeable ;_ to, ages in differ- ; 

ent forms. 

Darkling ftands 
The varying thore 0} th’ world. 
Shakefpeare's Antony and Clespatra.. 

2. To be unlike each other. 

Thole who made lawsy:shadethcir,minds polifhed | 
above the vulgar ::and yet«unaccountably the pub- 
lic conititutions of nations: wary: Collier on Pride. 


3. To alter; to become unlike irfelf. 

He hada ftrange interchanging’ df large and in- 
expeCted pardons, with feveraliexecutions ; which 
could-not be tmputed to any inconftancy, but to 
a principle:he had'ferianto himfelf, thar he would 
wary, and try both ways in turn: ; fotuBaccn. 

So-waried. he, and of hia tortuous train. . 5 f 
CurPd many a wanton wreath, “Milton. 

Thateach from ather differs, firt confels;, | 
Te that he waries from himfelf no lels. “Pope. 

To-deviate 5. to depart. 

The crime confiits.in violating, the lawsvand 
varying from the right rule of reafon. Locke.| 

‘ho fucceed each. other. ag 

While fear and anger, with alternate: Braces, 
Pant in her breat, and vary in her face. 

Addit n's Cato. 
6. Fo difagree ;-to-be at Variance: "Y | 
Injudgmént of her fubRanee thes they Wary, | 

And vary ichiv in judgment of. ber feat; 

For fome her chair up to the brain doycarrys 

Same fink it down into the Romach's heat. Dav. 

- To fhift colours. 
Will the falcon, {toopingefram, above, 

Smit with hee veryirg plumage, fparc the dove? 

Admires the jay the infe€’s gilded wings ? 

ri hears the haw wh en Philomela fings? Pope. 
Vary. nf. [from the verb.] Change ; 

alteration... Not in ufe 

Such {miling rogues as thefe footh every paflion; 

Renge, afirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

With every gale and wary of thcir matters, Shab. 
Vi'scurar, ag. [from vaftulum, Lat. ] 

Casting of veflels ; full of veffels. 


Milton. 


| 


5: 


ie 


VAS 


Notrition ofthe folidwis performediby.the cir- 

culating liquid insthedmaileh wa/cular folidss 
) Arbuthnot on Alisients. 
VascuLy FERROUS. aay. [ va/culum and | 
feros Latins], Such plants, as have, beż 
fides the common calyx; a peculiar veffel 
to contain, the feed, :fometimesrdivided 
intovcells ; and thefe have always atmo- 
nopetalous flower, either uniform or dit- 
form, „Quincey. 
VASE. n. Ki [vaft an vafa, Latin.) 
1. A vefelsigegerally a veliel aaplicly for 

fhow hen, ules my ok steod 

‘e The toilet,ftands convell’ d, 

Each»filver. vye inımyftick order laidas Pipe. 
2. 1tdsufedifora folid oan of-ornamental 
marbles "oF © perms 
VA‘SSAL, n.f. [vafal, French; Palle 

Italian. ] l | 
1. One who holds of a n i lary 

Evesy petty prince, wa/fal tothe em perory can 
coin what money he pleafeth. Swifrs View of Irel. 

The vaffuls are invited to bring in their ám- 
plaints to the viceroy, who imprifons and chaftifes 
their mafters. t o Ai 

2, A fubjedt ; a dependant. 

She cannot content the Lord with Wiviormadnce 
of his difcipline, that hath at her fidesa waffal, 
whom Satan hath made his-vicegerent, to-crofs 
whatfoever the faithful fhould do. Hocker. 

Such as they thought fit for labour, they received 
as wafels; but imparted not the benefit of laws, but 
every one made his will.a law unto his own we/fa/. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The, common peaple were free fubjeéts to the 
king, not flaves and wa//a/s to their pretended lords. 
ie Dauies. 
‘The mind hath not Me Hee) remember, that 
paffions ought to be, her vafa’, not her maftersi/ 
Raleigh. 
Viffals of his anger, When the fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour ` 
Calls us tô penance. 

As all his vaffals eagerly defir'd ; 
With mind averfe, he rather dhaka : 
His people's will, than gave his own confent.Dryd. 

He fubjuzated a king, and called him his vafa’. 

Baker. 

3. A fervant; one who aéts by the will of 
another. 
I am-his fortune’s v2fal, and I fend him 

The greatnefs he has got. Shak. Ant. andClespat. 
4. A flave; alow wretch. 

‘Thou fear’ & thy gods in vain, 

O ; vafal:s ! mifcreant! | Sbakefpeare’s King Lear.| 
VassaLiace. n. f, [vaffelages Fr. from 

uafal.) “The*ftate’ of a vaffal ; tenure’ 

at will-; fervitude ; flavery ; depend-. 

ance... 


~~ 


“Milon. 


He renounc’'d the waffalage 
Of Rome agains Spenfer. 
All my pow'rs do their hgtowing lofe, 
Like woffalage at unawares cncount‘ring : 
The eye of majefty. Sbhatefps Troilus and Criffidas 
They would have brought the Achzeans from, 
the. condition of followers and dependents unto, 
"mere vaffalage. ayy Raleigh. 4 
Let uf not then parfue,’ 
By force irtpoffible, by leave obtain'd 
Unacceptable, though imheau'n our fate sot 
Of {plendid vaffalages Milton's Paradife ER 
Cors`d wiffalages 
s> Firk,idoliz'd till love's hoe fire he o'er, 
Theniflavcs,to tholewho,courtedus before. Dryd, 
VAS Tadj waftes Fr. wire FR ] 
1. Large; great. F hidap ti 
Whats the parliament meant tora actertipe with) 
thofe vafnumbernafemenyev: eryday. levied »Glar. i 
‘That. dssan ample and capaciousemindsewhich! 
takes in vaffand fubliae ideas without pain, | 
TE atts. 
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2. Vicioufly great jeras ce , 
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VAT 
A a are pcre fat arn t. A; 


>, _ ‘The: oy nae eek 
Ee igh, 


nf 
seine) a ub 
‘Abost ures ts rufht tone a= 


o Phey ew Uthe'eaf ohooh hy A nies 
Others with vef Vyphean ira mote fell}. 
Rend up both rocks ard hills ndbrigecthe sic ç 
In whisiwind, heh carce holds the wild uproar 


e 4e XR 


eta nef. 


L adj Se Apert ie 
{voftum, Latin] Aniem pty x 
walte. + We aed tc tod) & voti W 
They Mook hands, "as over a ‘gafy an and’ m- 
braced, as fromthe’ ends’ of” ‘op pofed Wins. he 
‘Through theva ‘of heav'n it foundeds isre 
è a UThewirry vaf, = 
- Secure of itorms, ip ‘royal brother paĝ. ee 


VasTa’ TION. Me J, {vaftatio, fr from wastes 


wI 


> Thiswild-fire made: the faddeit wafstions, in the 
Ti T DITY.. 
#) Tabar- 
barous word. 
E S - 
Va'sSTLY. ate Lic, abel ta ya to 
for il 
out our thare i in the war, would leave us to enjoy 
ners, inftitutions, cuftoms ;) but yet. all “of them 
themfelves too, whether, they be poraliy good’ cr 
_ fity enormous greatnefs, © 


Lat} Watte; * ‘depopulation: 1 tent 
many fatal outrages which. thefe gaye contentions 
occafions; atid DOi ta} i io Decay of Pietye 
VÄST Teifi ias La “from 
 wafty. hW ER 2 immenhi 
_Perpetual durance F TEI A A 
Through’ all the world’s wafliditys "Stak cpeare 
8 ea reg. IET, frye 
a picoi AA, pont its own wndetehee, 3 ht) 
the trade” of the “world, and thereb row iy i 
“both in ftrength Par. Si Keo y 1 
They may, and do wafily differ in the i 
agree in having fome deity to worthip. pking 
It is. vaflly the concern of government, and” of 
bad. Scutb. 
Va'sT Ness. BS {from vaf]. napy 
Behemoth, ‘biggen born of. earth, ù heav'd, 
His vaftne/s. Bilton’: 5 7 ile Lop. 
She by the rocks competi’ d to ftay behind, 


Is by the va/ftne/s,of her bulk confin’d.) Walle 
Wken I compare this little performance, wi 
the vafire/s of my fubje@, :nethinks Lhave. Seth 
but a cockle- fhell of water ib om the sda GClanv. 
Ariofto obferved 3 not inate tes in the: vafihejs 
of his draught. : Dryden. 
Hence we maj dilcover, the c ufe of the zafinefs: ` 
of the « ocean. va aS sel ‘Ber ice 
Va'sty. adj. {from waft] Larges enor- 
'moufly greatiog iot gjy nerd lh 
J can call piine ‘the vay decp. "Shore 
| Var. ^. nt (var, Dutch ; pat, Saxon.) 
A veffel in which liquors are: kapt in 
thei immature ftate.- 
'Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, sa M > 
>In thy wats our cares be drown'd.” | “shanelp arte 
Let ‘him ‘produce his wats ‘and tubs)" i inoppo- 
fition to 40 of arms and’ ftandards. ‘Pida on. 
ef Wouldt thou thy veri with gen’rous juice thould 
`+ « froth, 
h alte thy orchats. 


te 4 


Aba 


nS PUSTIE 


si: 151 ft r | 
The caitiff watigide conceiy “4 a prayers | C 


Fo VATKOIN ATE. wA! {vaticinor Dat. 
,'To'prophefy’; to practite ‘prediction. 
“The moft admired, of ail prophans prophets, 


whofe’ predictions have been fo much gnicd up, did 
waticinace heres BI Aoayel. 


ve VASOURs 


LA 


w A 


t. lutaylow-Latin. } oF Nyon i e 


VAU 


Va'vasour. AIAS ABIE te Fr.) One} © 
4 EE mfelfHolcing of a fuperior lord, | 
. 2 the > him. ey og l 
x Wane Tha Shy ERARE Ah honours, as 
king, knight, valvafor, dës'avafer, (quire. ; Camd. 
VA‘upevir. n. fẹ (vaudeville, Fr.J A 
` fonge common among the /valgar, and 
fung about the ftreets. Trevoux, Achal- 
‘lad p'artrivial firain: FUA) RODES VOAR 
VAULT... fi [-voultey Er. volta, Lats wo- 


VAU 


Reftoreétheilock)!: the cries,'and all around. - 
Rettore thelock} thewaulred roofsrebound. \Pepe. 
VAULTERS m /-[ from vault.) A leaper; 
-A jumper; tai tumbler. IHD e 
Va OLT YP adje [from vault] -Afthed ; 

concave? A bad'word.) 594 36) vann 

| POOMIDWNIRi PEHY detetable bones, 19) O°. 

-DAnd puthiwy eye-ballein thy oau/ry browsy) 

jAndyrjng thefe fingers with thy houfehold worms. 

p: , i Shakéfpeare. 
iz Tit fay that’s not the lark, whofe notës do’beat 
| Le Phe waaltyshéavins fo high above our heads: “Shak. 

To VAUN D a at [banter Frenchi ]A To 
boaft ; to difplay with oltentátiod. - 

Not'that great champion — 

“Whom famous ‘poets”verfe fo much doth vawnr, 
Andhath'for twelve huge labours high extoll id, 
Somany furies and tharphitsdid hauntey| i Spenfer. 

Norany,damfebwhich her vaunterbpmoft 
In fkilfub knitting of foft fikenstwine. ` Speofer. 
My vanquither, {poil’d of his vaunted fpoil. Milt. 

To VAUNTOODIR | pe pk 

1. To play the braggart’; to talk with of- 
tentation ;. to make vain fhow; to, boan, 

ste au jay, you aze a better foldier ; 

Let it appear fo; make your vaurting truce Shak. 
The illufions of magick: were put down, and 

their vaunting in wifdom reproved with difgrace. 

itamen sa: tev th + 

~ Wifdom, xvii. 7. 

“So fpake th” apoftate angel, though in pain ;” 

* Vaunting aloud, but rack"d with deep defpair. Milt. 

‘M Pride, which prompts a man to vaunt and over- 
value what he is, does incline him to difvalue what 

“he has. Government of the Tongue. 

2. I fcarcely know in what fenfe Dryden 
has ufed this word, unlefs-it-be mifwrit- 
ten for vaults. i oi 

"Tis he: I feet him now in ev'ry part; 

Likeanew'world he waunts about my hearts | Dryd. 
Vauwr. a/f (from the verb. ] © Brag ; 
boat ; vain oftentation. 

Sir John Perrot bent his. courfe fot to that 
point, but rather quite contrary,:ia {corn, and in 


1. A continued arch.) 0) ye E 
mamas BLT 85 1O; you'are mén of fone 1 
‘Had I your tongues and eyes, 1°d ufe them fo 

‘oD ar heaven's eauisthould crack. Shut, K? Liar, 

The word fignifies an orb or fphere. | And/this 
bews. usy both the, form of. the |Mofaical abyfs, 
ham t was included, within, this, ewu/t j sand the 


of the habitable, earth, which was the out- 
_ ward furface of this vault, or the cover of the 
_wabyfs. s, aad Burnet's Theory, of: the Earth. 
20A Cellars A teat, a Wta iei ci 
WI A ° 
oS T? Creep into-the kill-hole.. 
He will féek there; ‘neither prefs, well, vault, 
but he hath an abftra@ for the remembrance of. 
Mat eet EEY ari Shake/peare. 
“Therwine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
As left this vay/eto.brag of... . Sbake/peare. 
» Whether your fruitful fancy lies - o, 
> To banith rats that haunt our vault.” Swift. 
3. A cave ; acavern., a 
_ The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell itfeif, lie naked to his ight. Sandys. 
4. Arepofitory for the dead. | 
Shall I not-be ftifled in the vanl 7A > 
To whofe foul’ mouth no healthfome"air breathes 
F Gh? bys, 34° Skhake/peare, 
To VauLT. v.a. [vouter,, Fr. from, the 
noun. ] jt bi tuari 
a. To arch; to fhape to a vault. 
con TA Hath nature given them eyes 
~i To (ce this vaulted ‘arch, and the rich cope 


Of fea and land, which can diftinguifh "twixt varaevaugr of this Him Pat pre 
fn : wh i y - Hi educ 
s he fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones With other promifes and other waunts. ` Milton. 


__ Upe th’ humbled beach? Shake[peare's Cymbeline. 
2. To cover with an arch........ . ys | 
_ Over-head thesdifmal hifa > o 
Of fiery darts in fanny vale Ws 
And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. Milton. 

To VauLt. vs, me. [voltigers Fre, wolteg- 
giare, Ital.] 

1. Toleap; to jump. s- a aa . Fo 
l Kaviagambitiena which o’erleapa itfelf, ` i 
And falls on th’ other. Shake/peare’s Machetb. 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou wouldft have me drown’d on 


‘Such vaunts as his who can with patience read, | 
Who thus deferibes his hero when he's dead? 

In heat of ation fain, he fcorns to fall, , 
But fill maintains the war, and ‘fights at all. 

À Granville. 

Vaunr. 2. f. [from avant, Fri] |The 
firft part. ‘Not uled. ng 

| Our play” 


Leaps o'er the vaunt and firflings. | SHake/peare. 


' y i e 
aunt.) Boafter; braggart; man given 
to vain oltentation. | 


fhore. Shake/peare. 7 ; / 
Heis vaulting variable ramps, T E OMen Tao 
In your defpite, upon your purfe. SBakefpeare. | o menage ftecds, as didjthis vauzter; butin vain. 


Spenfer. 
Tongue-valiant hero! vaunter of thy might ! 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight. Dryd.°, 
VAUNTFUL, ad. [vaunt and full] Boatt- 
fal ; oitentatious. 


if I could win a lady by -vaulting into my faddle 
with my armour ony I-thould quickly leap into a 
wifes — ti Skakefpeare. 
Leaning omhislance, he vawlted on a tree. Dry. 
If a man fhould leap) a garret, or vaut down | 
the Monument, wouldbevlcaveithe memory of a 
hero bzbind him? Collier. on Dueling. 
en, Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus.with all the heat 
and intrepidity: of youths.)  } Addijcn. 
2. Toplay the tumbler, or pofture-matter. 
VAULT. n.f. [fromthe verb.] A leap ;, 
a jump. £ rA 
VATULTAGE, 2. ra Ra vault.) Arched 
cellar. Notinde. ~ " | 
Helea you tofo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and womby wau/rege: cf France 
Shall chide your trefpals, and retuin your mack | 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shak. Henry V. 
VAULTED. adj. [from vault.) Arched ; | 
Concave, o 


Young Clarion, with waunt ful luftihed, 
After his guile did caft abroad to fare.  Spenfer? 
VAUNTINGLY. adu., [from vaunting.] 
Boaftfully ; oftentationfly. | 
[heard thee fay, and wauatingly thou fpak'ft it, 
That thou wert cauie of noble Glofter’s death. 
Fa, Shadefpeare. 
Va uN TURD af avant mur, Fr] A 
| | falie ‘walls ¢a work) raifed’ before “the 
main wall. Not 
With anothervengine namedithe warwolfe, he 
picrced with one ftoncy and cut; asieven-as athread, 
two, vduntmures. Camdents Remains. 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the v-an- 
mirei, iD toe end by force obtained the Jame ; and 


: 
Tad i ate 


VA UNTER. 2. J. [vanteur, French, from’} . 


Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures (mil'd, 


VEC 


fo pofieffed of thecplace, de(perately: kept sit ptill 
greater help came unning ios who, svithy won- 
derfy] expedition, clapt, up a ftrong covering be- 
twixt the wall and the vanmure. Krigliese 
Vawarp. 2./.. [van and. ward.) n Fore 
part. Obiolete. 
Since weshave the vaward ofithe day, 
My love thall hear the mufick.of my hounds. Sha. 
ulio i Marcius, j 
Their bands i’ th’ vazvard are,the Antiates 
Of their beft truit. Shakepgare’s Curiolarus. 
‘He defired nothing more than to have confirmed 
hig,authority sin the, minds of the vulgars, by the 
prefent and ready attendance of the waywed. _» 
a Knalles’s Hiftory. of the Turks. 
Userty.n. f.'[abertas, Latins)’ Abun- 
dance $ fruitfulnefs. 
Usica‘rion, ay J. [from ubin, Latin.) 
Us ETY, Local relation ; where- 
nefs. A {cholaftickiterm: iss sto 

Relations,» ,wbications, dunation, the vulgar phi- 
lofophy admits, to. be fomething; and yet tq yen- 
quire.in what place they are,,were grofs.., G/anv. 

UBs Quitary. adj. [from ubique; Lat.] 
Exiting every where. 

For wealth and an ubiguitary commerce, nope 

can exceed her. Hotl. 
UBIQUITARY. n. J. [from ubique, Lat.] 
One that exifts every, where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which, faith, by the 
fame reafon that. an angel, might be in two places, 
he might be in as many as you will? See now, 
either Xavier is every where, or elfe the carcafe of 
a friar is more fubtile than the nature of an angel. 
To concludeyecither Aquinas is falte, or the Papitts 
subiquitaries. Hall. 

Usrquity. m/f. [from ubique, Latin. ] 
Omniprefence ;, exiftence at the fame 
time in all places. 

In the one there is_attributed’ to “God ‘death, 
whereof divine nature is mot capable; in the other, 

ubiquity unto man, which humaa’ nature admitreth 


not. Hookere 
Per ‘the hight, 
att URA folemn'wight, 
As'yow fhoatd meet 
In any ‘ftreet: ™ l 
Inithatubiguitge Ben Fonfone 


Could they think; that to be, infinite and im- 
menfe, the ubiguity,of which. they. could thruft 
into ‘a corner of their clofet ? | Soutbe 

UDDER, snwf. . [uden, Saxon; uder, 
Dutch; uber; Latin. }° The breatt or 
dugs of a cow, or other Jarge animal: 

A lionefs, with, udders all drawn dry; 

Lay couching head on ground. Shakefpearee 
Sifhence the cow 
Produc’d an ampler Rore of milks the: {he-goat; 
Not'without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. 
hey Prior. 
U’pperep. adj {from udder. P> Furnithed 
with udders. i 
Marian foftcould ftroke the udder'dcows Gaye 
VEAL oofu puce, arcalf,, veeler,, vefer, to 
bring forth a,calf,,old French; vitellus, 
Latins] “The flethvof ‘a calf kiled’ for 
the table. 
Would thou with ‘mighty beef augment thy 


meal, 
Seek Leadenhall; Se James's fends thee veol 
, Gay, 
Ve CcTION, Da. f (veid, vekito, 


Vecrata‘rion.§ Latin.] The ae of 
carrying, or being carried. 

_» Enervated lords are foftly lolting in their cha- 
riots 5a fpecies of aeftitation icldom uled amongit 
the uncients. Ar butbnote 

Vecture. af, [uctura, Latin.] Car- 
riage. ° 

Three things oné nation felleth. unto another s 
the 


VEG 


the commodity as nature yieldeth it, ae mann. 
fatturep and the 227ore or carriage. scent Ef. 
TONVEER O n. [virer French. i| “To turn 
abont. 
U Nigh fivers mouth, where wind 
Wcers oft, as oft he fteers and fhifts her fail. 
lra wid uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your svcring heart with ev'ry gale ; 
You lofesthe truicief ail your former care, 
For the fadiprofpott ofa jut despair. 
l hevamertafte of the noify praife 
Ofeiddy crowds, as changeable as winds 5 
* Servants to.change, and blowing. with theithle 
Ot fwoln fuccefs; but ecering withits ebb! + Dryd: 
A-head the maner, pilot ftcers, 
And.as he leads, the fo. lawing navy wert... Dryd. 
Te as a double misfortune to a nunon given to 
change, when they have a fovercign that js. prone 
tv talltin with all the turns and vecrings, af the 
people. Addifon's Freebalder. 
Thewind e-&ved about to north- welt. 
To VEER. Da. 


I. To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
reqaires it, to enlarge and. weer out all tails: tol to 
také it in and contract it is of novlefs praife when 

iseargument doth aik it. sen Fonjon. 

To turn 5. to change. i 

hfee the haven nigh at hand, 

To which I.mean my weary courfe to bend; 
Wer the main-theet, and bear‘up with the land. 
Spenjer. 
Ssiling farther, it veers its lily to the welt, and 
~ regardeth that. quarter wherein the land, is nearer 
OF grealere Brown. 
Veceranriiry. n. /. [from vegetable. | 


Milt. 


Vegetable nature ; the quality of growih I. i 


without feniation. 

The coagulating fpirits of Talts, and lapidifical 
juice of the fea, entcringithe ‘parts’of, the® plant, 
uvercome its vegetability, and convert it unto a 
fapideous fubstance. Brown. 


VE’GETABLE. 2. /. [wegetabilis, {choo] 
Lat. vegetable, Fre] Any thing “that 
has growth without fenfation, as plants. 


Vegetables are organized bodies confifting of va- 
rious parts, containing veflels furnithed with dif- 


ferent juices; and taking in nourifhment from | Ve’oeraTIVENESS. 


without, ufually by means of a rootfixed to the 
earth, or to fume other body, as.in,the generality 
of plants; fometimes by means of pores diftri- 
buted over the whole furface. as in fub-marine 
plants. Hil"s Materia Rfedica. 
Let brutes, and vegetables that cannot drink, 
So far as drought and nature urges, think, Fall. 
There are feveral kinds” of creatures in the 
world, and degrecs of dignity amongft' them 5 fame 
being more execcHlent than others, animate more 
than. inanimata; fenfidves more, than ‘ucgetables, 
and men more Pai brutes. kins. 
In vegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies, not 
propagated by leed it is the cglour, we moft fix on. 
Locke. 
Other animated fubftances are Called ergerables, 
which ‘Have within themfelves the principle” of 
another fort of lifeaitd growth; and lef (Various 
producticas.of leaves, Howersandetrait, fuchias we 
fec.in plants,-herosy.tsces. Watts. 


VEGETABLE. adj. [vegetabilis, Latit] , 
1. Belonging to a plant. 
_ The wegetadble world, each plant and tree, 
From the 'taireedar On the craggy Brow, 
Tovcreeping moft. Pri:r. 
Both mechanilms are equally Curious, from one 
uniform juice to extract ali the vacicty of wererable 
juices;.or from fuch variety of food to make a 
fluidwvery gued: uniform w the blood of 'an ‘animal, 
Mrhuthniton Alimanis. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
Aniidit them ftvod the tite of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit 
Or “wegeial le gold. Mitton's ParadifeT.of}. 
That vegetative terrcArial bain been ever the 


Rof-smimen. || 


Derbem. 


VEU 


ftanding fund, out of which js derived the matter 
of all animal and vegetable bodies. 


Woodzvard'sNatural Hiffery. | 
To Ve°GETATEs Us. ts {vegeto, Latin.] | 
to hoot. out; to} 


To grow as plants; 
| _grow without fenfation, 

Rain-water may. be enduedi with fome wegeta- 
ting or prolifick. virtue, derived from. fome latine 
or oleole particles. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged i in ana- 
tural foil, they would foon wegetate, and fendiforth 
anew fet of trees. Wodward. 

Sce' dying vegetables life fultain ; 

See life diffolving vegctate again, Pope's Efver Man. 
VEGETA TION. on. J. [from wvege/o, Lat. ] 
1. The power,of produc thes growih of 

plants. 

The exterior farface confifted of a-terreftrial 
matter proper for the nourithment of plants, be- 
ing little entangled with mere mineral ‘matter, that 
was unfit.for vepetaticn. Woodward. 

The fun, deep-darting tothe dazleirerreat) s 
Of vegeration, seta the, icaming power a's 
At large. Thomfon's Spring. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain.  » Anonymius. 
2. The power of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of crea- 
turcs endued with fenfe, yet yexceed thempin «the 
faculty of vegetation and of fertility, jo» Eeoker. 

Thele pulfations I attribute toa plaftick» na- 
ture, or vital: principie, as the vegetation of aa 
mutt alfo be. 

VEGETATIVE, adj gyei Fr. from 
vegetate.) 


Having the quality of growing Wvichout 
ife. 
` Creatures vegetative and growing have their feeds 
in themtelves. Raleigh's Hiffory of the World, 
z. Having the power to produce dein bbl in 
plants. 

The-naturesof plants doth confit in having a 
vegerative foul, by which they receive nourithment 
and growth, and are enabled to multiply their ki nd. 

Wilkins. 
Homer makes deitics of the wegerative faculties 
and virtues of the field. Broomeon rhe Odyifey. 
n, f. [from vegeta- 
tive.) The quality of producing growth. 
VEGE TE. adj. [vegetus, Latin.] Vigorous; 
active ; {pritely. ae 

The foul was wegere, quickyand lively 5.full of 
the youthfulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. South. 

The, faculties in age muft be lefs vegete. and 

| nimble than in youth, Wallis. 
VE"GETIVE: ‘adj. [from « wegeto, Latin.} 
Vegetable ; having the nature of plants. 

Nor.rent oBbut cut off ripe beanrwith a knife, 

For hindering falke of hir wegetive life. Tuffer, 
Ve'GeTive. mf. [from the adjective: } 
A vegetable, 

Hence vegelives.receive their fragrant bi ach’ 
And clothe od naked bofomof the.earths. Sanya 

The tree till panted in th* unfinith'd part, 

4 Ne Wholly vegetive 3. snd’heav wher hearts algae 

EHEMENCE. 

V aniti we tot ? n.f. (vebementia, Lat] 

1.. Vrolence.;' force. es 

Univerfal: hubbub wild, ; TLIE 

Of ftunning founds and Voices all contusidp -51l 

Affaults his car with loudeit wbemencee 
2. Ardour; mental violence ;: fervour. 

Think,.ye are amen 5\. deem: itenot’ imponible: 
for you to errs fift impartially your.osya hears | 


Whether’ It be foce “oF realon, or acBemen cy yor | 
alfeQtion, which hath bred, and: ull doth teed | 


thefe opinions'in yout! ©” 
The bën perfuafions 
Fail not'to ofe; “and with what aichementy 
Th" occafion hallinftruG you. Shak. Henry Vill. 
Would it apply well to the oebemence of your, 


in mt ele 


1 Roye È 


Niin. ! 


t 


VEY 
afteGion, that 1 fhould. win, what, you wouldieng 


joy? "i Co 
s The extremity of the ndon E 


ed tome 
earneftnels and webcstency of, expreflion’n than 
ordinary. (gue 


This pure caufe would kindle my rapt frits 
To fuch aflame of facred weber: 
‘That dumb things a be mov; dito 


th se Ratries o on haa 
and ends it in leis ce 


han eats A : 


‘wcbemence of bis i is moit itl Wa im} 
Marcus is OverLwarm i. hi fond, Rari n . ’ 
Have fo much carnefinefs and paffion 


1 hear him ies a fc yt kind ut ‘hori 
And ie ESLER, temp c yA 
VEHEMEN ST? Ph bement, IT. vebe= 
MENS y Lat.}. 5 rt Hi patiu 1 3. 5% bi ated 
I. Violentjs 4 dorcibleae oie ahit, SHR A 
A eftrong, imagination ; shath, mare, pt es 
Hight and fubtile Morions ip than Canine So 
“ner or’ crous. - 4 
Gold will’endure’a eu cement fice fora low Ziti mes 
without any changes Kanara i Grew. 
2. Ardent; eager; fervent. "àis 
` By. Bicir webcnrent ‘infigation,’ tas, o; oe 
‘In this jot fuit come Tto morg, your grace, Shake 
i BA. Fe GAY wy Rind 


een. 


In all things elfe detightindeed ch bop fete a 
, As; vs'd or not,iworksintthe mird n ngepi 


Nor vebemert Refire: l Miltcw’s Paradi, ijeiLsh. 
väi HEMENTLY. adyv.){ from EOAR 
1. Forcibly,: IG ses aiit hiig 
2. Pathetìcally urgently. | Hae 
The Chriftianirehgion’ inculcates: kiodnéfs more 
webementhy, and“ forbids malice and. atred r 
pe than-any Teliziun did before. ae 
EH PODE, a. fi (vehiculum, Latin.] 
1e Thatsin’which any, thingtis'éarriedi 
Evilfpirits might very properly appear in erbi- 
cles of flame, toterrify andiarpsize,  widdeGuard, 
2. That part of a medicine which ferves 
to make the principal wi ne pees pota- 
ble. - . | 
_ That ee meat, gelcende by one paffage ‘the 
“drink, ‘or ‘mmoiltening vebicle, By another, is a 
pular tcnet. s > Bok 
3. That by means of which “any ‘hing is 
conveyed. 0 
The gaiety of a diverting word Terves as a vè- 
bicle-to convey bonis and ‘meaning of -athin, 
-oy on hE e Efirange. 
To VELL a Vei. ‘[zelegdiatins: SeeVas Le} 
L. To cover with a’ veil,or : wir oy OE 
` conceals the face., Lal. ate 


ott JG.: «is 


er face was ild; ye as d y 
gf yeh to any fan aed 


_ Love, fweetnels, goodnefs in her person { 


It became‘ the Jewith ‘falhion, when Bo ne 


to pray, to veil their panh geet faces. sf yb 
z. To cover ; toi inv 
ite Yo: (TA ai , 
| From yonder blazing cloud that wei/s the hil, 
| One of. thesheav'nly hott... wns” regi) Sii ic 
3. Fo hide 3. to conceal.. 
Of darknefs vifible fo mee be les nf uty Be ba 
7 |As hal tts to thew, balf veil the deep ieii a Pope 
VEIL. ne fi (velum; Latin. }> ™ ae 
I. A cover. to conceal the face. Sy ata 
piel ae ‘Totfeed| hiv heey luttful eye, TU V 
| He cue the veil that hung her face before. 
) antec ed? (0 (a) om 4001S L A 


| The Paphian queen. from'that: fierce battle: DOPAC, 
With gored hand, and agil fo,rudelytorny go 4 
Liketerror did among the immortals breeds FF aller 
The famous painter could) allow. hplakt è i 
For private, for/ow in a prince’s facets 1o om. 
Yet, that his picce might not exceed iei: ‘ 
He caft a veil: upon fuppofed ‘stich Waid. 
As Deis tran parent covery but ae hide, 
Such metapliors appear wher right amply’ Ge 
Whea 


“*¢ 


ro hi T 
Co 


cc 


> pe 


VEY! 


+ When chreaeh’the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 


‘Pruth'with fuch obvious meaaings will difpenfe. 
A yya, 8 > Airy Granville. 
' She accepts the hero, and the dame i 
“Wraps in her weil, and fofas from fenfe of hame. 
8s A he 


2. A cover; a difguile. 

“YT will pluck the borrowed veil of modesty. from 

“© the folfeeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himfclt 

fur a fecure and wilful Adteon. Dy 

> E o l Shakefpeare"s Merry Wives o 
Knock on my heart ; for thou haft 

AJF it found folid, or be fill’d with wind ; 

And thro” the vil of words thou view'it the naked 

aan u rs Tah] aiis _ Dryden. 

Thc ill-natured man expofes thofe failings in hu- 

man nature, which the other would ¢aft a weil over. 

? L v à y v e y i Addifon. 

VEIN. 2. fi [veine, French ; vena, Lat.] 

1. The veins are only a continuation of 

the extreme capillary arteries reflected 

‘back again towards the heart, and unit- 

ing their channels as they approach it, 

- till at lat they all form three large 


wW. indfor. 
ill to find 


veins ; the cava defcendens, which brings’ 


the blood back from all the parts above 
the heart; the cava afcendens, which 
brings the blood from all the parts be- 
low the heart; and the porta, which 
carries the blood to the liver. ‘The 
coats ‘of the veins are the fame with 
thofe of the arteries, only the mufcular 
coat is as thin in all the veins as it is 
~ in the capillary arteries ;- the preffure 
of the blood againft the fides of the 
` veins being lefs than ‘that againft the 
fides of the artcries.. In the veins there 
is no pulfe, becaufe the blood is:thrown 
. into them witha continued ftream, and 
becaufe it moves from a narrow channel 
to a wider. The capillary veins unite 
y with one another, as the capillary arte- 
| ries) Inall the veins perpendicular to 
the horizon, excepting thofe of the uterus 
. 
à 


o 


and.of the porta, are {mall membranes 
P or valves; like fo many half thimbles 
fluck to the fide of the veins, with their 
mouths towards the heart. In the mo- 
tion of the blood towards the heart, they 
are preffed clofe to the fide of the veins ; 


but if bloot fhould fall back, it muft fill | 


the valves; and they being diftended, 
ftop up the channel, fo that no blood can 
repafs them. Quincy. 
When I did firft impart my love to yous 
J freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; 1 was a gentleman. 
Horror chill 
Ran throughthis eins, and all his joints relax'd. 
j Milton. 


Shakefprare. 


2. Hollow ; cavity. 
Found where ¢afual fire 

Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton's Pur. Loft. 

Jet the glafs of the! prifme\be'free from vans, 
and their fides -be: accurately plancyiand well po- 
lithed, without, thofe numberslefs. wayes or curls, 
which ufually arife from fand-holcs.. News. Opt. 


3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 

‘Phere is avein ferthe filvers. Yob, xxviii. 1. 
Part hidden veini digg’d up, nor hath this carth 
Entsails unlike, of 'mitieral and Rone. Milton. 
It ia inme as in’ foils)" where fometimes there 

is a vein of goid’Which the owner knows not of. 
i Swift's Thou brs. 
4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 
Invoice the mufes, andamprove my weine Waller. 


Pepe. | 


6\* Humour 3, temper. 


7. Continued difpofition. 


8. Current; continued production. 


g. Strain ; quality. 
10. Streak; variegation : as, the veins of 


Verned. 2 adj. [veineux, French; from 
Veiny. § vein]. 


VEL 


We ought to attempt no more than what is in 
the compafs of our Benius, and according to our 
väte thes Dryden. 


s. Favourable moment ; time when any 


inclination is predominant. 
Artizans have not only their growths and per- 
feGtions; but likewife their veins and times. 
~~ l 


l put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis’d me. 
—I am notin the giving vein to-day. Shak. R.III. 
Certainly he that hath a fatirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, fo he had need to 
be afraid of others. Bacon. 
i 1 They among themfelves in pleafant vem 
Stood fcoffing. Mitlton’s Paradife Loft. 
Speak ft thou in earneft or in jefting vein ? 
F ` Dryden. 
The currier ftruck the ufurer upon the right 
szin L'Efirange. 


The vcin I have had of running into fpecula- 
tions of this kind, upon a greater {zene of trade, 
has coft me this prefent fervice. Temple. 


He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 
Swift. 


My ufual vein. Oldbam. 


the marble. 


1. Full of veins. 
z. Streaked; variégated. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 
finely veined. Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble fhines. 

Thomfon. 
Vetreiry. 2. f. [vellcité, Fr. velleitas, 
‘from velle, Latin. 

Velleity ìs the fchool-term ufed to fignify the 
loweft degree of defire. Locke. 

The wishing of a thing is not properly the will- 
ing of it; but it is that which is called by the 
{chools an imperfect velleity, and imports no more 
than’ an idle, unoperative complacency in, and 
defire of the end, without any confideration of the 
means. South. 

To VE LLICATE. v. a. [vellico, Latin. ] 
To twitch ; to pluck; to act by ftimu- 
lation. 


Thofe Tmells are all ftrong, and do pull and vel- | 


licate the fenfe. Bacon. 
Convulfions arifing from fomething vellicating a 
herve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 
Arbutbiot. 
Veunica rion. m fi,[vellicatio, Latin. } 
Twitching ; ftrmulation. 
All purges have a kind’ of twitching and weli- 
cation, befides the griping, which cometh of wind. 
Bacon. 
There: muft bera particular motion and vellica- 
tion impreft upon. the nerves, elfe the fenfation of 
heat will not be produced. Watts on the Mind, 


VELLUM. nef. (velin, Frenchi; velamen, 
Latin ; rather virulinum, low Latin. ] 
The fkin of a calf drefled for the writer. 


The fkull was’ very thin, yielding to the leaf 
prefturc. of my fingeryias apiecciofivellum. BF ifeman. 


Veroerry. mf. [velocité, Frè velocitas, 


Lat.] Speed ; {wiftnefs ; quick motion. 
Had ‘the welocities of the feveral planets been 
greater or lefs than they are now, at the fame dif- 
tances from the fun; or had their diftances from 
ithe fun, or the quantity of the fun’s matter, and 
confequently his. attractive power, been greater or 
atefs*than they are now, with the fame ‘velocities ; 
they would not have revolvcd in concentric circles, 


W ottcn’s ArchiteElure. |) 


VEN 


* but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolas, or in ellfp- 
fes, very eccentric. Bentley's Sermons. 
VELVET. 2. fi [veluto, Ital. villus, Lat. 
velours, Fr.} Silk with a fhort: fur or 
pile upon. it. 
Clad in white»velwct all their troop they led, 
With each anoaken chaplet on his head. ‘Dryden. 
Thedifferent ranging the fuperficial partsof bo- 
dies, asof velvet, watered filky we think probably 
is) nothing but the diffcrent retraction of their in- 
fenfible parts. Lockee 


VELVET. adj. 
‚t. Made of velvet. 


This was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet dith. Shakefp. Taming of the Shreawe 
2. Soft; delicate. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unfeen, gan pafiage find. Shakefpearee 
_ Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ it a tcitament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too muche Then being alone, 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 
”Tisiright, quoth he : thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakefpcaree 
Such bleffings nature pours, 
O’er-{tock’d mankind enjoy but half her ftores 3 
In diftant wilds, by human eyes unfeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and fpreads her velvet greene 
Young. 
To Vae'Lver. v:n. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 
ter, is the paleft green that is, but good to velvet 
vpon black in any drapery. Peachaum on Drawing. 
VELURE. a. fo [velours; Fr.] Velvet. An 
old word. 
His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a 
woman's. crupper of velure, picced with packthread. 
i Shakefpeure. 
VE'NAL,. adj. [wvenal, Fr. venalis, Lat.] 
1. Mercenary ; proftitute. 
This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 
This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Popes 
z. [from vein.] Contained in the veins. 


A technical word. 

Itis unreafonable to affirm, that the cool zenal 
blood fhould be heated fv “high in the interval of 
two pulfes. Rey. 

Vexa city. nf. [venalité, Fr. from ve.. 
nal.) Mercenarinefs ; proftitution. 


VENA TICK. adj. (venaticus, Lat.] .Uled 
in hunting. 

Vena’rion. 2. /. [venatio, Latin.] The 
act or practice of hunting. 


The manner of their venation we fhall find to be 

otherways, than by fawing away of trees, = Drocun. 

To VEND. v.a: fvendrey French 5 wendos 
Latin.] To fell ;\ to offer to fale. 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which 
not having the occaffon he expectedto vend, and 
make ufe of, lay by him. Boyle. 

VENDEE, 72. /. [from vend.] One to 
whom any things fold. 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, 
and the vendee cuts it, he“ mult pay the tithes to 
the parfon. sy liffe. 

VENDER. a. f. [ vendeur, Fr. from vende] 
A feller. 

Where the confumption .of commodity is, the 
wenders feat themiclves. Graunt. 

Thofe make the moft noife who have the leatt 
to fell, which is vety obfervable in. the venders ot 
card-matches. Addifon, 

VE/NDIBLE.- adj. [-vendibilis, Lats] Sale- 
able ; markerable. 
Silence only is commendable 
In a neat’s- tongue dried; and’a maid not verdible. 
Shakefpearce 

This fo profitable and wendible a mezchartdize 
rifeth snot ito a‘ proportionable enhancement with 
other lels beneficial commodings. Carew 

The 


fuia V EN... 


‘we The igaerant eee e a onlyat the ob- 
| atsining agyantity of fucha metal jasumay be uen- 
"fible under féch a determinate | name, has acither 
the defign nor cil) to, make n nice feparafions of 
the fi Gievertpenesus) bodies. Boyle. 


VENDIBLENESS. n. /. [from Wenttible.) 
The tate,of being faleable. i 
Ve'noipeveadve(from eendibé.) In a 
= faleable manner. a aa s m 
VENDITA TION. 2. f. Danst from 
vendito, Lat,] Boattful hee ‘i 
Some, by a win procettati gaint all réad- 
© ng Mand sinditiwion of their own natarals;'think to 
divert ihe tacte of theic readers from themeel ves, 
samana cool the “feent of their"own “fox-tike’ thefis ; 
when yet they are fo rank as a mataa ty firidwhote 
pages iogethegulurped fromoncavtbors Be Jonon. 


Venpi rion. a. J. (veadiiioins Fite i t 


slios Lacin. Jb Sale; the actrof felling. | 
“Jo VENE ER. V. A. [among cabinet, mak- 


+ intaids work,'whereby feverabthin“flices t" 
© ‘of fine woods ‘of different fortare" fatt- 


ened or glued on a ground | of, fome i 


common woọd. Bailey. 
Vi NEFICE» S.f [ vencficium, Latin. di The 
practice of perio New s ' 
VENRFY CIAN. adj. [from veneficiumi La- 
tin.] Acting by poifon 3 “bewitching. 
The magical virtues of miffelto, and conceived 
efficacy unto wneicial intentions; feemeth a Pagan 
telique derived fron the ancient.Druides. f 
+ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Veneri crousty. adus from vencficium, 
Lat.) By poifon or-witcherafts 0} | 
Leit'witches thould draw om pick stheir names 
therein, and venefcioufly mifchier their perfont, 
they broke the hell. Bréaon’ s s Vulgar Errours. 
Vie‘xemous. adj. [from unin, French; ] 
Poifonous, Commonly, though not bet- 


~ tery venomous. Oi viives Pam) ve 


The barbasiang tay, the, ocirerncus caf hang on 
his; hand, (Psy, Vili. ge 
“To VENENATE. v, a, vencao, Latins} 


aa Tos poifoni; stosinteét with poifonse i] 
ee Thit mii ms onteringthée body,sare not fo 


en: mrichas towne rate theventive magssiof eblood in, 
Harve oy 


r awintat » (TRAC? yO) oF. a 
E ygiving thista feversaftercalcination, where- 
by the ganar ‘parts ‘are cartied off 6 i 


Woodward on Fifib.| 


re bey 


V ÉN ea TIONS MIS, [from wënenare. Ji i 


Poifon ; venon. 
gi Bhis wenenation théots from the eye ; 
1 Taya, abafitk may impoifon. Brown's ug. Ert. 
VEREN E. ft [weneneex, Fr. from 
VeENERNO SE. | venceum, Latin. T Poitoa-} 
Ous; vengmous, 


‘and thhs 


Dry ais opts gthe ruade of the arth to Gifincae-| 
cerite aer At V pi Or co attra ot evacuate thet. lii 


heoces I Marteg, 

Malpighi, in his ria of gallsy,ander which 
he compechcnds allyineternatural ahd mo;bofe tu- 
mMours Of plants, Cemonitratca thateall Saah td- 
mours, whee aay infects arepfaundy, are, railed up 

Sbyifonie weach liquor, which, together, witbrthejr 
emus, ich iniects.thed upon the leayes...g Re 


VE NERABLE. adj... venerable, Fr. whi l 


‘ner abi lin bat:} «Jo be rezardedmwith 
aE: ; to be treated With reverence. 
by tic misin: Vv (of fants, it pleafed Gof! 
. to thew’ fore rare effect of his ower; or ip 
wini etdesth, wHI h thoe Taints haye Tat- rek 
ri efor the teniniony cf Jefus Chrift, did, Hriecesy 
; "E che alased wnererhey didd Ta " Hookå. 
o ‘njak the patlage eafy, (afc, and plain, 
. That icadé us co this E ab e wail Fairfax, 
Ye lamps of hearan Mhe Tid, and lifted high 
His beady now free; thou rniii iiy! 


Vu NERABLY. @ 


To Ve’ ERATE, UV. As fvener ers 


= -The fitine'ts that*whiclthou' ditia, A 


~ And deem'd towencrate theifacred*thaves Dryden. 


‘ergofpel that he teaches,dandeprefer it tofl oth 
} a learning... + 
*.~ ers.) To.make-askind,of marquetry 0 or} 


moves above usin a regular and; illuftrious courte | wy -folutions.of fi i ‘ 
_ pol virtues ù e - odidd i/o: wo fatict juttice 
| VENERA TOR. » xf. [from venerate, yy Re- former mifcarrtages 


Vewe REALs adj [venereus, Latin] 


| blaat byva fad variety of tragical fufterings that 
geattend it, often produce a rp confumption | 


2.. Canfifling of ¢ copper, called Venus by | 


Vere PEUS! ay: [from wenery.) +i] 


VE‘NERY. 2. t Sid Gon E | 


te The {port of hunting. 


2, [trom or The Popre thie 


Pi CTION., tai 


we 


N 
` Inviolablepow`rs, 
Be all of you. ae 


VEN. YEN 
diwith R 


fom venerable Ir 
a manner that e exct S reverence. 

The Palatine, proud, Romicis imperiol feat, 
An awful pile!) tands wnerably greate. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations comes ' 


enn, petddifone |% 
sams 


»veneror, Lat.) To reverence ; 
with» yeneration ;"torreg 

When’ balénefs'is"exalted} do nor tare 

Phe place its honour*tor the'perfon” sifa! 


to tre 


wAnd not the beaft that bearsiffon it? Bick Her ert. 
‘The lords and ladies: heretappfbaching paid 3 | T$ 


«Their homage, with a lowobcifance made, 
< good clergyman muft love and .vencrase the 


„Jew be alar; 

nom Even rf peafantilleres theferrightsto fan, © : ) 

artar eA aa AEA agony ohh i FRSE GALE A et $2 Ay NR poe celice 

Mie > pocrateful to ‘ Re ees d 
Theology"is the E cbhipielen OH ‘of ef, othe hl | S 

knowlédgeé, directed to its truevends ti ê ithe hg- 

nour and venerationof the Creatur, and the hapej- 


ka a oa de ii wnat 1% 
We find a fecret awe and weneration for.one who 


verencer. aat, d Tie Violaa ; wa the: 
If the ftate of things, as they now app > ii I 

volve’a repugnancy to anveternal exiftence, the ar- 

guments muft be conclufive to thofe. great priefts 


and wenerators of nature. het? Hale. 


Thee 


nra 


‘1. Relating to love. 


Thefe are eee fianss | 

Vergeance isin my K: ath in my hand. Shak. p° 
Then f\voln with pride, into tI el fell, < 

‘OF fair fallacious took, wenereal trains; | 

Soften'diwith pleafure and voluptuous life.’ Milton. 
They are averfe to venereal pleafure, Addifon. 
| Venerenl ditempers. confirmed by frequent re- 

+ tants» where the tranfient fat'sfattion is; overba - 


ji hatia vengea ce 
p m wsie i 

Till the day appear, of refpiration to 
And wengeance,to the nédked : 
4 WW hena the Jame ki 
‘the pope could, thre 
with a vengean. | 

J t an! : A ein : 

cehemiltsé oc. Drove, choughsenan 
Blue vitriol, how miar and unfophifticated g OF T abisi 4 ion; ; 
“(Gever, rubbed upon” the'whetted 'blad® of a knife, ) 
fwiilnotimparcdtsacent’colour.,") TI Boy 


of the lunyse sls » Bi chmores 


dinoys ; luft 
"The male is 


er than the female, apa very ued 
| De bam. 


fnérlons. 


French. ioe a $ | Milion. 


W) EFLA 


= 
0 


mv 
risa 


een ` 


To the woods fle pers to ferve her turn, 
And feek her ipouley that from ‘her {till dues fly; 


‘Ana follows other pime andiwenerys © ¢ 


Diflembling, er fake his FRANE cares, 
And with wile filence At peo ar A 
T ie E [pesid ifon 
Defcribiag bealtsiot ueni, he ee re we | paaie 
fparingly imiecied sbe eth tah tgi 


` gilt suliga isr 3. d ; a rdor i 7 y 
The aE Neat ‘ke y eam! 3 ary ve outs “aad Te haus yr ? hd 
chapels in New Firet, ‘to make it eer FF his | Pe edittey do nothing, ‘tts a venial flip. 
pleature and vene Petivett ; Gry "Hag rie e APENE N ig upon 


H whereof: Pavacelltisy w EET lf a 


| ory gloried that he co 
y cut! * agi 


EA i Ly 


ng ia. When ti have few venial ' enn 

ds d ame o mn in é è 
ta! ho Me pie e 

cencies and venial tranfgreshions vem 7 

| 2. Permitted; 


Lat.] ~ Blood- letting: ; the ak 
ing a vein ; phlebotomy. 


VEN 


2. Permitted; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or ange!-gueft, 
With man, 48 with his friend, familiar as'd 
To fitindnigent, and with him partake 
Rural repalt; peemittigy iim the while 
Penial difcourfe unbla 
Vi nrauness. 2 f. [from vexial.] State 


__ of being excufable. ve 
Ve'ntson. n. /- [venaifon, Fr.} Game; 
beatt of chafe ; the flefh of deer. Chap- | 
man writes it as it is fpoken, venzon. 
Shall we kill us ye i A ? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools _ 
Shourd have their round Haneke gor'd. Sbakejp. 
-We have a hot oerien patty ta dinner. SBakejp. 
l To our venzon re 
We added wines ti!l we could with no more. Chap. 


Daie? s Hiftsry 
‘He for the'feaft prepar d, 
Tn equal portions with the venien harda Dryden. 


sla 


© Your eves, which hitherto have borne in thêm 
The fatal balls of murthering dafilifiees+ = 
~ The wevom of fuch"looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. ` Shake/pear:'s Heary IVa 
n eware of yonder dex ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
‘His venem tooth will rankle to the death. 
E Sbatefpráre"s Ricbard T11. 
Like fome tall tree, the miniter of the wood, 
O'erfhading all that under him would grow, 
| He theds his venom-on the plants below. 
Jo Ve’xnom. v. a. Torinfeet with venom ; 
to poifon ; toenvenom.: =- = 5 
Venomous. adj. [from venom.] *' 
1. Poifonous.. | 
Thy tears ar: falter than a younger man’s, . 
And venemous to thy eves. Sbake/p. Coriolanus. 
2. Malignant ; mifchievous. wy 
A pofterity not unlike their majority of mif- 
“‘chievous progenitors; a venmous and deftructive 
i progeny. +> Dae e i Brown: 
This falfity was broached by Cochleus, “a ve- 
» reomsus writer one carelefs of truth or falfeheod.’ 
7 os ter A Addifen. 
Ve'womousty: adv. [from venomous.] 
- Poifonoafly ; mifchievoufly ;. malignant- 
- ly. R DR pty 
His unkindnefg, ` 
. That ftripp’d her from his benediction, eurn'd her 
To foreign cafualties ;——thefe things fting him 
“SO wenemaufly, that burning hame detains hiro’ 
Froni his Cordelia. ‘S balefpeate't King Lear. 
His praife of foes iv ornmoufly nice ; 
So touch’d) ‘it turnma virtue tora vican Dryikn. 


E 


E 


ke 


Ve’nomousness. x. J. [from weaonions.) | 


Poifonoufnefs ; malignity. _ 
VENT. n.f- [feate, French.] 
3. A fmall aperture ; a hole; a fpiracle ; 

paflage at which any thing is let out. 

‘ T On. her breat 

There is a cent of blood, and fomething blown ; 

The likeis on herarm. Shatc/p. Ant. and Clecp. 

~ > They at once'their reeds 

Pat forthy and to ainarrow went apply’d 

With niceft touch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Have near the bung-hole allittle wear-hole Rop- 

ped with a Ipile. | > Mortimer’s Huftandry. 

Scarce any countries that are much annoyed 

with earthquakes, that have not one of thefe fizry | 

ments, difgorging that fire whereby it gains an cxit. 

yE ome ey Woodward. 

^ To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of | 

opening a veal; or, if you take out the vent, ftay | 
oe E OO or? 4 l Sift. 

Full o'er their heads the'fweling'bag'he rent, 
And all the‘furies iffuedvat thewene. 


2. Paflage out of feerecy to publick 
ú 


tt ilad by latë fetting-oit, and fome contra 
Vou. IL 


Pope. 
RAO- 


„„Miltor’s Paradife Loft. } 


(i 


l ` : zag ‘6. (Vente, Fr. venditio, Latin.], Sale. 
In the Saree oe fo mention ismade 
of any park, tho’ there be vert and wenifon within | 

ie aig He of Irelard. | 


j For the mart, it was alledged that the went for 


VENOM. 2. f. (venin, French. ]' Poifon. | 


Dryden. | 


VEN 


riety of weather, whereby the particular defign took 
went before hand. Witton. 


3+ The att of opening. 


The farmer's cades mature, . 
Now call for vent; his lands exhauft, permit 
T* indulge a-Whiles TOET Pbilipn 
4. Emiffion ; paffage. 


ine i 


. She Phe (mother’d fondngfs burns within him; Y | 
= e 7 


When moft it fwells and labours for a vent, 
“The fenfe of honour and defire of fame, 
Drive the big paffion back into his heart. 


5- Difcharge ; means of difcharge. 
Had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the went of words. Milton. 


where a vent can be hadi. . Mortimer’s Hufoardry. 


Englith cloths would hereby be open in all times 
of war. Hayward. 
` By thie war therelis. no went for any commodity 
bur of wool. Temple's Mifcellany . 
` He ‘drew off a thoufand copics, of a, treatife, 
“which not’ one in threefcore can underftand,, can 
hardly exceed the'w:nr of that number. . | 
$ J Pope's Letters. 
To VENT. w. a. [venter, French, from 
the noun; /wentare, kalian] 
te To let out at a {mall aperture, 
2. To let out; to give. way to. 
Hunger bruke'ftone walls; that the gods fént not 
Corn for the rich men only: with thele threds 


When men are young, and have little elfeytu do, 
they might vent the overflowings of their fancy 
that way. Denham. 

Lab'ring itt, with endlafs difeonteny, : 
The queen obheay'n did thus her fury venta Dryd. 
To utter; tovreport. | 
Had ‘it been vensed and impofed: in Yome.of the 
moft learned ages; itumight then, with fome pre, 
tence of reafon, have been faid torbe, theinyention 
of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens. 
4., To emit; to pour out. i 

B, Revoke thy doom, `’ 
Or, whilft I can ven clamousifrom my throat, 

P'U telirthee thou datevil. a Spakefpi King Leer. 
5- To publifh. 

Their feétators, did greatly enrich their inven- 
tions, byweasing the ftolen treafures of divine Ict- 
ters, altered by profane additions, and difguifed by 
‘poetical converfions, Raleigh. 


6. To fell ; to lcet go to fale. 
"This profitable merchandize not rifing to a pro- 
portionable enhancement with other lefs benchcial 
» Commodities, they impute to the owners not vent- 
ing and venturing the fame. Carew. 
Thercfore. did thofe ‘nations weve (uch fpice, 


» fweet gums aod pearis, aa their. own ‘cauntrics 


f 
3e 


iy 
bopa wa s 


` 


- 


, yielded. i noun Releigb. 
o VENT. v n, Tof{nuff: as, he wexterh 
in the air. s Spenjer. 


Venrair. «Jf. [from, vancail, 
That part.of the helmet 
VPENTANN. 


French.) 
made so. lift up. 
1. 2. fof Span.}, Aowindow. 
doe W hat after pafs'd yi - 5, 
Was far from the wenterna, where J fate ; 
But You were near, and can the truth rclatc. Dryd. 
VENTER. n. j. { Latin. ] 
t. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 
` to the head; breaft aad abdomen, which 
are called by anatomiftsthe three wersers. 
2. Womb; mother. Y 
A has iffue B a'fon, and C'a daughter, by one 
venter; and Da foun by anorlier denrer, If B 
purchafes in fee, ard dies Withont ilua, it thall de- | 
fcerd to the fifter, aid not to the brother of the: 
haJf blood. Hale. 
Ve NTIDUCT.. 2, J [ventus and dugus, 


Latin.] A pafiage forthe wind. 


r 


° 


Addifon's Cato. H . 
| 2. To winnow ; to fan. 


Lind-floods are a great improvement. of land, 


They vented their complainings. Shak. Cridlonus. | 


VEN 


Having been informed of divers ventiduéls, I 
with I had. had the govd fortune, when I was at 
Rome, to take notice of thefe organs. Boyle 
Yo VENTILATE. v. a. (wentilo, Lat.] 
1. To fan with wind. 
. An clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the airis penn’d 
up, and obftructed from being ventilated by the 
winds. Harvey. 

Miners by perflations with large bellows, letting 
down tubes, and finking new fhafts, give free paf- 
fage to the air, which wertilares- and cools the 
mines. Woodward 


3. ‘To examine ; to difcufs. 

Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial 
procefs in right of that party, fo far perempted, 
but that the fame may be begun again, and ventil- 
lated de novos > Ayliffe. 

VENTILATION. n. f. [ventilatio, Latin; 
from ventilate. 

1. The act of fanning ; the ftate of being 
fanned. 

The foil, worn with too frequent culture, muft 
lie fallow, till it has recruited its exhautted falts, 
and again énriched itfelf by the wentilations of the 
air. Addifon. 

2. Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary Do&tor Mafon, whom he let 
lic inva pallet near him, for natural ventilation of 
his thoughts, he would break out into bitter erup- 

| tions. Wan si Buckingbar. 
3. Refrigeration. 
Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and 
tranfpiration by fuitabie and ¢-phractic purges. 
Harvey. 
VENTILA TOR m fJ [from ventilate. } 
An inftrument contrived by.Dr.. Hale to 
fupply-clofe places with freth air. 
VENTRICLE. 2./f. [ventricale, Fr. ventri- 
tulis, Latin.] 
1. The komach. i 

Whether I will or not, while I live my heart 
beats, and my Sentricle digéfts what is in it. Hale. 

2.: Any fmall cavity in an animal ‘body, 
particularly thofe of the heart. 

Know'it thou how blood, which to the heart 

doth flow, . 
Doth from ona wentricle'to the other go 2 Donne. 

The, heart, being.a muicular part, the fides are 
compofed of two orders of, fibres running fpirally 
from bafe to topp contrarily one to the others- and 
to being drawn or zorela, conftringe the ver- 
triclesyand ftrongly force out the blood. © | + Ray. 

»oghhe mixture‘of bloodiand chyley after‘its circu- 
lation through the lungs, being, brought bagk into 
the left ventricle of the heart, is,drove againyby the 
heg:t into the aorta, through the whole arterial 
fyftem.. Arbuthnot. 

Venrri Loquist. n. f. [ventrilogue, Fr. 
venter and loguor, Latin.}. One who 
{peaks in fuch a manner as that the 
found feems to iffue from his belly. 

VE'NTUREs m /. [avanture, French.] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance 
and danger. © 


When he reads 
t Ehy perfonal rare in the rebel’s fight, 
His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which thould be thine or his. Shake/p. Macherb. 
For ‘a’ man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and: themiipon ‘tolive fo as if abfolutely there were 
none; but when he dies tovfind himfelf confuted 
in.the flames, this muit, be the height of woe and 
difappointment, and a bitter conviction of an irra- 
‘tonal venture and abfurd choicc. Southe 
I, in this venture, double pains purfue, 
And Kid out all my ftock to purchafe you. Dryd. 
_ When infinite happinefs is pur in one feate, 
againit infinite mifery in the other; if the wort 
that comes to’ the ‘pious ‘man, if he miftakes, be 
the’ beft that the wicked can attain to, if he be in 
3 B the 


VEN 


the right; who can, without maunefs, run the qen- 
turet: i 
2. Chance ; hap. . 
The king refaived with all {peed to affa! the re- 
be!s, and yet wich that providence* and (urety as 
fhould ‘Ieave"tittle to venture or Turtune. Bacon. 


3-. The thing put to hazard; a fake. 
My, semewres.are not, in,one bottom trufted, 
Norito one place. Shabefpeare’s Merch. of Venice. 
On fuch a tull feaare we now a-float : 
And weamuft take the current, when it ferves, 
Or lofe.our umntures.:, Shakepeare sof dius Cefar. 
Thrice happy yous. that lookias from the! Mor, 
And bave.no veneri inithe worckito fee.) Daria. 
4. Ata Verwrure. At hazard; without 
much’ confidcration ; AE y a any thing 


more than the Nope of a lucky chance. F 
You have mace bug an eftimate of thole lands az f 
"a venture, fo as it fhuuld, be hard toybuild any cer- 
tainty of charge upon it. Spenfer. 
A bargain at a uenture made 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibnas. 
A covetous and ag Enviops man joined, inga- pre 
tition to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them 
* that their defire fhould b? granted at a venture. 
L*Efirange. 
Here was no f¢ampering away af aventurc; with- 
out fear or wit. L'E Prange. 
SIF Ahab be defigned for death, though 4 foldier 
in the enemy's army drawa bow at aeenture, vet 
the fure unerring directions of providence” hall { 
carry itina disect courfe to his heart. South. 
Jo VENTURE., v. x. [fromthe noun. } 
1. To dare. l 
A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that 
would have ventured at firft to have loft the fuitor, 
will not in thé conclufien lofe both the fuitor and 
his own. former favour. Bacon. 
Osigen*mentioning their being: rw Out of feru- 
falem, ventures tu. allure them: that. they would 
never be re- eftabli thed, fince they had committed 
that horrld crime againit the Sasiour of the warld. 
Addifon on the es” Religion 


2. Torun a hazard: 
Nor is indeed that nyan lefs med than these, 
WhO freights a fhip ro venture on the feas, 
With one frarf*in-erpofing plank to fave ” 
From certain desth, voll'd on byev'ry wave! Dryd. 
Lam fo overjov'd, 1 cag fcarce believe Lam at 
Nberty s like bird thar had’ éfren ‘beaten her ‘wing 
in"vain againft hcr cage, dare hardly wenrzre out, 


| 


r 


though ‘the fer it opene “i Dryde-. 
3. TOVENTURE Gt. oJ TO engage 
ToN EN PURE 0n QF upat -inep Or. ma 


attempts: withoumany-fecurity ~ fucce(s, 
upon mere hope. wher 
‘That Mander is found a'truth now; “and held for 
certain; 
-’The king will ecneuresar it. sBatipbore. 
Itere a matter of ‘great profit, fave that it is 
too conjeftural to venture upen, if one coald diftern 
what corny herbs, or fruits are like to be jn plenty 
and fcarcity, by fome figns i in the beginning of, the 
year. j Bacon. 
I never yet the tragic Rrairr efray® d 
IJDeterr'diby that inimitable maid: 17" 
And when | wentafe at the comig filez,’ 3 
Thy fcornful lady fcemstto mock my toil. Waller. 
Though they bad ideas enough’ to diftinguith 


gold from a ftone, yet they but timoranlly ventured ; 


pam foch terms as aurictas and, faxietasey),) «Locke. 

g . Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, be-| 
fore he-weatures at capping of characters. "Aierbe! 

AA NTURE. U a. inyi i 


A 


"To expofe to hazrrd. © "<50 | 
Jn my fchool-cay#, when 1 had loft one fhaft, || 
L fhot his tellow of the felf-fame Right; 
By went'rieg both, 1 oft found both. Sbakeffeare. 
2.: Fo put or fend on a venture. 
The fih ,weetured for "France they) pack in 
flaunch -hogfheads, -ío as to. kecp them in their 
_ pickles Carew., 


Lecke: |i 


Vas NTURESOMELY. adv, 


ve ‘nruKous. adj. [from ventié. T, Ti - 


VE NTUROUSLY. al 


VE NTUROUVSN ESSM f (from veaturbus.) | 


Venus’ bafi. [diujagus, mas” 
VENUS’ comb. [ peden Iiii 


Ve nus’ hair. [adiantum ]" 


VERA CIOUS. adj. 


a CITY A: f. [oebax pta] 


A Phyfical truth ; 


Verein. /. [verbe, Fr. verbum, Latin. ] 


Ver BAL adj.{ verbal, Fr. vet balis, ate] |. 


3. Confifting in mere words.) 5 1 ©! 


VER 


Venturer. af. [from ch gg oh He 
who ventures. 


\VEONTURESOME. Adj. [from venture, ] 
Bold ; Caringe be» 


VER 
4. Verbofe’; full- of dvords.’ 


T Tab EES 


Ont of ufe: 
+1} Pimi före sbion | i 
You- put me to forget a Jady’s manhers,51 3 oF 
By being fo verbal). s f ats Shakdpeare. 
| 5e Minutely exa&t in. words, == 9) tide 
Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays; d 
I Får nato know fome trifles'is a'praifes D = Pepe, 
6. Literal ; having word anfwering to 
“wordi - f. a5 (enon EIRIS >T 
Whofoever ofters at verbal tranflation, Moll Have 
the misfortune, of thaty young ‘traveller, who loft 
his. awn, danguage; pimad, and» ibrought home ‘no 
other infteadsob ite! | i : Denbam. 
‘The verbal copier is Sef fh with fo many 
difficulties atonce,, that he cansnever difengangle 
“himfelf from allan in narai da. f (Dryden. 


Te (Verbal, Fre in grammar:}: Atverbal 
“noun is a noun derived from a verb, 


VERDA‘LIT Ms Maale {from ‘verbal. Mere 
words; bare literal expreffion. 
Ligdinbtimes he will feem ‘tobe charmed wit 
“amordstof holy:{cripture,-and'ta ‘fly from the’ po 
-pandsdead,werLalitys who) muft only: fart atithe lite 
and ehh Materials, theseof. yab lah he 
Siege was laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, oy Brown's Kulgan Errcurs. 
then deputy, .with_a fmaller number, than «thofe Ve RBALLY. adv. [from verbal jm iati 
were within, the“ fort; axnturoufly indced.s phut La ta words 5, Orally. `s dj 


hafte was madé'to attack’ them before the rebels | The 7 ofiour genyin ‘the drit of 
came in to'theni. ; Bacon: here EEDS W peden and penei ga 
“werhally tọ deny it s- 

2. Word for word. , » analy sah Cae 
"Tis almott impofiitle;to, hee Aia: ‘and 
. Wella at therfame times | >o y Dryden: 
VERBATIM. afliti [Latin J: “Words for 

word. f pisi Fygi yi) AN 
Think not, alchough 4 in Writing L pres ‘di èt 

The manner of, thy vile outrageous crimes, : > 

eS a Tretia I have forg’ dssor'aminot able > 


crbatim to rehe o od of my pen. Sat 
Sce sae pe bet  tharters ertali it 


In a bold or 


eq, p ADi 


caring manner. 


ing 5" bold; PIRR ; ready ,to, run, ha- 
zards. 

Chacles.was, guided by mean men,:who widd 
make- if their mafter-piece of favour to glveecas | 
turous countels, which no great or wife maa would. | 

- Bacon. 

aus’d not; but with ven: reus arm 

Aiie ple “dy hetatted.~  WMikon's Porcdije Lefi. f 

- Calymhus: having led the way, was feconded by, 

Americo Vefpufius; an Uld keatirous Florentine. 
Hylyn. 

The vert’rans humour of dur mariners don this 
iftand'many brave lives every year. Temple. 

T Savage ipirates feekey preg fea’ unknown, 

The lives‘of others, ve Prous of thcir own. . Pope. 


. [from ‘wenturous, ] 
Diringly ;. fearlefsly ; boldly. 


—-"" Saabs Sermons. 


Boldnefs ; ei ty to hazard. 

Her coming into’a place ` Where the walls and 
ciclings were whited “Over, © mnch offended her 
fight, and made ‘her repent her vent Poufrefs. 

Boyleon Colours. 


Jt Lat taj er 


rte Y 


ris, batejo m we Saf Plants | 


Mat. ae iss Hák, 
vis Nus? S looking ENI LoVe PRBERATE, v. a. [verbera, Latin, J 
E NUS’ navelawards cee gin? yi To beats to: den z MESAS 


[werax, karmi Ob- 


fervant-of truth: tsis is VERBER ATION. ni fi [ verberation, "Fr. 


from verberate. J Blows; jabeating. ygs 
. Reding or Walking againn great hinds 1§ a ‘great 
exercise, the effedes of which are rednefs and i in- 
flammation ; all the effets of a- {oft prefs orir- 
berarions) o bi Arbuthnct. 
VERBO‘SE, adj? [ verbofuss Lat.} Exube- 


rant in Words ; prolix; Epas by mul- 
tiplicity. of words. 5a K 
Let envy, ` ee 
+ Ail-judging and er bies from Lethe’s lake 
j Draw.tuns unméafurab:ec. d QPrizr. 
They ought tobe: brief,_anid snot too  oerbofe i in 
their way of (peaking ; and ta) propound: the mat, 
ter of their argument in amild and gentle manner. 
i ia E I Ayiifes Parergon 
Ve ioiai in fi fiver bofté) Fr? from 
verbe T Exuberance, of words 3 much 
empty talko ag Pg vee p 
- "He draweth, w thread of his Deb fey 
Finer than.the.ftaple ef bisargumcntey s: Sbake/p. 
| To give an, bing more of the werbofities of this 
 philogiphy,, a hart- view of.a Ae fiaition or two will 
be futheicnt evidences - » (Glanville. 
hae Homer is guilty, of verbofity, ane of atedious 
prolixumancer of {peaking syhe is che greate# taik- 
er of all antiquity. Brame, 
VERDANT. adj. [asendoteentis Fr. Biriani, 
~ Lat.) Green. This word is fo lately 
“naturalized, that Skinner could find it 
only in a-di&tionary.: >, poe 
Eachadorous bufhy thrubs pa i -A 
Seni d up thesyrdantiwalida . si eae Milton. 


Ve" RDERER. 2. J. (Verdier, pA iriga- 
~ rius, low Lat] An Officer in the forett. 
Vi’ Aoi KT. 


. Moral truth ; honefty of report. _. 
confiftenċy of. report 
with fact. Lefs. proper. 

When they fubmitted to the mof-ignominious 
and cruel deaths, rather than retract their tetti; 


mony, there was’ no reafon to doubt the veracity of 
thofe facts which they related. Addifon. 


A part of fpeech fignifying exiftence, or 
fome. modiheation thereof,--as -aGion, 
pafion.». And withal fome difpofition or 
Intention of the mind relating thereto, 
‘aš of aflirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarkes Latin Gri ammar, 

Men ufually talk of a noun’and aerb. S Shakejp» 


ton 


a. Spokens not written. l 
2. Oral; uttered by the mouth. > J 
Made the no verbal quefts ? — a 
"Sees; once or.twice the beav'd the name, off 
father 
Pantingly forth, as ifvit preft her heart. SBatdp. 
rui If young Afticanifor fame | = f TaT 
“His wafted country. freed from Pynickinages 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at teatt ; 
And lofes, though, but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Being at firt out of tho waysto feiences,in, the 
progrefs of their inquiries. they. muf lofe them= 
felves, and the truth, in a verbal labyrinth Glano! 
Ir was fuch a dendal or confeffion of him 25 
would appear in preaching: but this, is ipis 
in words aad verdal profcfion!” ' Surly 


VER 


V ER DECT A. i| uerum dium, Latin. ] 
1. The determination of the jury declared 


« a 


to the. judge. A. a ii< So le 


+e Before the jury go together, “tis all to nothing f 


what the verdict fallite 1217 Spenfer. 
They have a longing @efire to overcome, and to 
have the terdif pafs for them, beit rightor wrong. 
OMI NiGe NOW: c z 


nion: oohehiat 
Deccivedsgreatly:they are, who think that all 
enthey whofe names-arc,cited. amongit the favourcrs 
~ofethis caufe, are on any fuch verdi# agreed. | 


yten _. b 


nataral verdif of common humanity ; and fo very 


»grois anc foul, that:no.man coald pretend’ igno- f 


rance avoided. ee j  Stuth. 
‘A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor 
ypfinuld afle'ehre Arians, whether they would’ be tried 
by the werdiztiot.thofe, who had before copdemned 
s the, Arians by name, tp wet Waterland. 
Ve'rvicasse...a.f. ~ The ruft of brafs, 
_ which intime being con(umed’ and-éaten 
with tallow;'turneth into’ green; in 
Latin rugo 5 in French vert de gris, or 
the hoary green. _ Peacham. 
Brafs turned into green, 18 cailedwerdigri/. Bac. 
Ver Diver: ni /. Chalk made green. 
‘Verditure'ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
isthe fatnteft and palet green. yi Peagham. 
VERDURE. n. S [ oiire, French. ] 
‘Green ; green colour. 
Its verdure clad... A 
Heruniverfal face with pleafant greca. | Milton. 
Let twifted olive bind thofe daurels fat, : 
Whofe werdure mut for ever lat. Prior. 
Ver DuROuUS. ady. {from verdure.| Green; 
covered\with green; decked with green. 
Higher than their cops 
The werd rows wall of paradife up- Prung; , 
~ Which to our general fire gave prospect large. / 
Ae Milten. 
There the lowing herds chew .aerd°-rows pafture. 
. Philips: 
VERECU ND. adj. [verecond, old French ; 
“verccundus, Latin.} Modeft ;_bafhful. 
et n ah of DiGionary. 
VERGE. ». f. [werge, Fr: virga, Latin. } 
1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, 


carried as.an emblem of authority: The 
mace of a dean. re’. tO 
Sappofe him now a dean.compleaty. ET 
Devoutty loiling in his fear; pre 
The:filver werges with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his.cbthion fide.) ) s . Savife. 
2. [| Vergo, Latin.) The brink; » the edge; 
the utmoft. border. 
Would the inclufivewerge | 
Of galden, metal, tbar muft round my brow, 
Were red hot fteel to fear me to the brain! » Ségé. 
I fay, and wil) jn bastlc prove, q,r i i 
Or here, dr etéwhere, to the furthet UTEE s 
“Phat ever was furvey’d by Bagli eyz. Sp.gc/. 
AA a Too are ol: 
“WNature in you fands/on the very verge s 9, d 
Ofvher'coafines’ 1 Sgir perre King Leara 
Serve day as @ Aow riy merge to Bind” 
wT he fluid kirm of that fame wary cloud; 
Leftiit again diffalve, and \fhie"¢ the earth. © Wit. 
» 0) Let fortune empty Bes wholequiver on me, 
eT havea fouls itiat, kean ample field; > >’ 
ce Can take ia) ailpandweage en aug hi pee iY 4 
ELTIR. + i A é Ne 
Every thing great, within ithe wie of Purel 
oron oft, An a prer part afligned “ie Hit rhis 
wm. TE A OE 8 AAI ore 
Then let bim, chufe avdaavfeliyoung and fair, 
To alefs his age, aadebring worthy hcirs: 
To foothshi 3Carg, and, free tiamnvifpand Arifey 
Conduet him geody to the yerge of lity. want ope: 


9 


ai ; àf Kettiewell. 
2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment ; opi- į 


Hocker. |- 
shoo Dliefe were enormities' condemned by the mof | 


“The fame in all: 


prabcble realos ey a An a 


> 


VER 


3. In law. » e 
Verge is the*compafs about the: king's court, 
bounding the jurifdiction of the Jord fteward of" 
| the king’s houfhold, and of the coroner of the 
king's houle, and which feems!‘ro have been 12 
miles round.) Verge hath alfo anothertignification, 
and isiufed for a itick, or rods wherebyonevis!ad- 
ited tenant, and, holding it in highand, {wear- 
“eth fealty to the lord of the'manor ; who, for that 
reufon, is'called tenant by the verge ` 
Fear noc ; whom we raife, 


We will make fait withia a halléw'd verges Shak. | 


To'Verce. wv. n. [vergo, Latin] To} 


“tend; to bend downwards. 

They ferve indifferently, for vowels tin refpeét 
of the aperture, and for confonants in refpect of 
the pene-appulfe ; and fo much the more werging 
either way, according to the refpeétive occafions. 
te A Holder. 

The- nearer] find mylelfäwerging to that period 
of life which is to be labour and forrowy the more 
I prop myfelfi upon thofefew fupoorts that are left. 

i “i h S2vrft. 
`- Such, are indicated, when the juices of a hu- 
man body verge to putrefaction. Arbuthyor. 

co rae A 
Perhaps, a€ts fecond to.fome {phere unknown : 
‘Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal : 
"Tis buta part'we fte, and not the whole. Pepe. 


VERGER. n. f. [from werge.}:- He that 
carries the mace before the dean. 
I can tip,.the wergerwith half a crown, andiget 
into the beft feat. Fargubar. 
VeriDicat. adj. (veridicus, Lat.) Tell- 
ing truth. Di&ionary. 
VERIFICATION. n. f. [from verify. ] 
Confirmation: by, argument or evidence. 


In verification of this we will mention. a pheno- 
menon of our engine. Bale. 


VERIFIER, n. / [from verifi] One 
who affures ajthing tobe true. 

To VERIFY. v. a. [werifer, French.) 
To jufify againft charge. ofifaliehoad + 
to confirm ; to prove true. i 

What fecmeth to have been uttered Concerning 
fermons, and their efficacy or neceihity, inyragprd 
of divine matter, muft canfequently,be verlied in 
fundry other, kinds of teaching, if the*m3uer be 

) l Hooker. 
This is verified by a number’ of examples, that 

whatfoever is gained by anvabufive treaty ought to 

be reftored.. p . | : Baccu. 

, So, fhalr thou beft fulstl, beft verify 

The frophets old, who fung thy endefs reigns, 
te ne: tc Ee Milton. 

Sa Spake this oracle, then verified, iv? 

~ When Jefus, fon of Mary, fecondEve; Lh 

Saw Saran fall. Muiton’s Paradife Lf. 

ree 


Ver e PARAD [from bay. T 
1. In truth; ceretiy.” | 
Frerily "tis better wibe lowly born; » 4 A 
Thanetorbe perk'dnpin a glift'ring gricf. 


HA we Be 


2. With great ‘confidence. hi in Í 
Ip wa. verde bongbsy that hadisitinotybeen fur 

four gyeat discavourers of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had f ceydeds u a Ae Hi ra MBa 
By repealing the Sacramental teft, we arc pesi 
Ferfaaded che con(qywind willbe dn entire alteras 
Rho Of caligion’ ame de ut Eats WAG l 
Sew on che Siiwawmerral Ef: 

Ver rs auta 8s Ea overi l Lar] 
Version gious. § \) Probate- hittely.. 1 
Many £y£99¢0us softies ofepanhhcieos arc, 

in our. daja, sehouy fupported..dx: margimnileys and 

agi apd UY bite, 


A A] 
Shak. 


: 


Cowel. | 


1 Js there come truth diam them, 


)Verremmicirupe. Prof [vertfinilitu- 
VeRIsIMILITY. 


§ do, Lat.] Proba- 
bility; likelihood ; refemblance of truth. 
Touching the wverifimility or probable, truth jof 
this relation, feveral reafons [eem to overthrow it. 
: : Brown. 
Ayñoble' nation, upon whom if! not fuch veri- 
ties, atwleatt utb yverifimiliries of fortitude were 
placed. Brown. 
Verifimilitude andsopinion’ are an eafy*purchate 5 
butitrue knowledge: ist'dear and difficulty” Like a 
points. it ‘tequires,an acutenefs)'to its difcevery + 
while: verifimilitude, like’ the expanded *fuperficies, 
is obvious, fenfible, and: affords a large and’ ealy 
ficld for loofe:enquiry. Glanvilles 
») The plot, the wit, the characters, the paftions, 
"are exalted as high asthe imagination of the poet 
can Carry them, with proportion to werifimility. 
j Dryden.on Dramatick Poetry. 
Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and 
poets to dare every thing, yet he encourages nei- 
ther tc make things out of nature and verifimility. 
i ma Dryden: 
VeRIvaBte. adj. [wveritabl:, French. } 
True ; agreeable to fact. 
Indeed ! is 't true? 
Mok veritable 5, therefore look to't well. 
Shake/peare. 
The prefage of the: year fueceeding, made from 
infects. inoak: applesy is Idoubt too indiftinet, 
nor veritablefrom events Brcdn's Vulgar Brrours. 


Verrirasry. “adv. [ from veritable: ] 
In'a true manner. 


Verity. 2. f. [verit?, French ; veritas, 
Latin?) | 

1. Truth; confonance to the reality of 
things. 

Ifvanyrrefufe to believe us difputing for the verity 
of religion eftablithed, "let them believe God him- 
felf'thus miraculoufly working for ic. Hookers 

I faw their weapons drawn; there was a noite ; 
That's verity. Shakefpeare's Tempe/t. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the ftir 
and noife of paflioos tbat ufually attend it, muft 
needs be prejudicial to averity; its calm, infnua- 
tions can no more be heard. in fuch a butle, than 
a whiftle aniong.a crowd of failors è. a ftorm. 3 

» Glanville. 

p At is, aspropofition of eternal) vecityy that none 

can govern while he is defpifede «We may as well 

‘a\Magine that there may bea king without majefty, 

a fupreme withaut fovereignty. South. 
2. A true affertion ; a true tenet. 

And*that age, which my grey hairs make feem 
smore ethan vit ‘is, hatch) notudimini ied in me the 
power.to protect.an undeniable eericys Sidney. 

Wheretore fhyuld aayman think, but that rcad~ 
ing itfelf is ong of the. ocdinary,,.mcans, whereby 

At pleaferh God, of his gracious goodnefs; stotin- 
ftil that celettial arity, which being butforeceived, 
“is pesecthelefs cfeCtual co. faye tapls ? Hooter. 
Why, by'th* werities on thee made. good, à 
May they not be my oracles as weil?” Shake/pearee 
Muft»virtue be preferves by adie? 
Virtuc and truth do ever belt agree ; 
By thig it Leems tobe aweritys 


“Since the eftcéts fo good.and virtuous bes» Davies. 


d3u Moral; truth; agreements of the words 


with the thoughts: 
Verrjuree. w fi [verjus. Fr] | Acid 
Ugquor; exprefled from crab-apples., It 
eeasvulgarly pronounced varges. 
£ ni Hongeardog “upon%al’crab-tree, and he “ll never 
tehoveverjuice. = AS L’Eftrange. 
si The bariey-pudding comes in place’: 
"Then bide falbon'; Kimel for faving charges, 
vAnpectid he'd onion eats, “add tinples verjuices 
Dryden. 
we Thenative erfuiceof the crab, deriv’d 
Thrdugh thiinfix'd graffja, grateful mixturetorns 
WOL tart and fwect. Fhilip. 


3B2 VERMI- 


VER y 


VERMICE’LLI. n.f. [\talian.}, A pafte 
rolled and broken in the form of worms. 
With oytters, eggs, and.ecrmicélli, 
She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 
VERMICULAR, adj. [vermiculus, Lat.] 
Acting like a worm; continued from 
one, part to another of the fame body. 

By the eerzmica/arimotion of the inteftines, the 
grofler pasts arederived downwards, while the finer 
are fqueczed into the narrow orifices of the laci! 
veftels. iE e Cheyne. * 

To Vermi°cuLaTeE. v. a. vermiculé, 
French’; werrsiculatus; Latin.) òT- 
lay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces 
of divers colours. i Bailey. 

VERMICULA TION. ». f. (from. vermicu-. 
late]. Continuation of motion „from 
onespartito another. 

My;heart mowyes, natugallyiby the motion,of pal- 
pitation ; my guts by the motion of vermiculation: 

Hale. 

Ve'rmMicuLe. n. f [vsrmiculus, vermis, 
Latin.]_. A little,grub, worm. 

I faw the Mining oak-ballsichneumon frike its 
terebra into an Oak-app'e, to. lay:its eggs therein.: 
and hence at€ many wermicales feen towards the 
outlide, of itheie applies. . Derbam. 

VERMI CULOUS. adj. [wermiculofus, Lat.) 
Full of grubs; orefemblingy grubs. 

Ve'RMIFORM. adj, [vermiforme, French; 
vermis and formo, Latin, ] Having the 
fhape of a worm. 

VeRMIPUGR.O a. [from vermis: and 
fugo, Latin.] Any medicine ‘that de- 
ftroys or expels worms. | 

VeE'RMIL. Via. f. (vermeil, vermillon, 

VERMILION. § > French.) 

1. The cochineal; a°grub of ‘a particular 
plant. | 

2. Fattitious or native cinnabar; fulphur 
mixed with mercury.» This is the-ufual, 
though not primitive,, fignification. 

The imperfect metals-are fubject to ruft, except 
mercury, + * ch is made into vermillicn by folurion 
or calcination. ve’ “Bacon: 

The faireft ands moft principafired if &+niHisn; 
called in Latin, mimiams: tris ;a poifen, andi found 
where great ftore of quickGlver.is.. () o; Pracham. 

3. Any, beautiful red colour.) a o . 

How the red rofes Auth up Inher checks, 

And the’pure-fnow'with ‘godaty wermil tan, 
Like crimfon dy‘d in grain ! ud * Bpenfer! 

There grew a goodly'treée him’ fair'befide, 
Loaden with fruitand ‘apples 'rofie red, 

As they-in. pure’wermiliion had becn dydy” 
Whereof great virtuestavet alwer read. *"Spenfer. 

Simple colours are“Rrong and fenGble; though 
they.arevclear as vermillicn. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

To VERMI DIOR: w. @. [from the noun.) 
To die red. s j 

A fprightly red vérmslions all her face, 

And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Grant. 

VERMIN. nefa (vermin, French; vermis, 
Latin.) 

1. Any noxious animal. 
for {mall creaturegse soi 

What is your tudy P= 
»-How.to-prevent, the Acad, andito ki!l. vermin. 
hst ot Sbalkefprare. 

The head of à wolf, dried and hanged up in a 
dove-houfe, will fcareiawaywernin, {uch as weakels 
and polecats. Af Bacon. 

An idle perfon only lives to.fpend:his:time, and 
cat the fruits of the carth; like a vermin orm wolf. 

é Tayler. 

A weazel taken.inva trap way charged with) mil- 
demecanors, and the poor vermin {tood much: upon 
her innocence. et aL Eftrange. 


+ 


í 


Ve’RSABLENESS. 


Ufed’ commonly} “ 


VER 


Great injuries thefe vermin, mice and raté,.do 
in\the fietd. Mortimer`s Hufbandry. 
He that has fo little wit 
To nourifh vermin, may be bit. Swift. 
2. It is uled in contempt of human beings. 
The ftars determine 
You-are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hud:bras. 
To VE’'RMINATE. v. n. [from vermin.] 
To breed vermin. 
VERMINA TION. n. f. [from wermiznates] 
Generation of vermin. ebb) 
Redindifcarding anomalous generation; tried*ex- 
periments relating» tov the vorminaticn of Serpents 
and fleth. Devbam. 
Ve'rminous.iadj. [from vermin] Tend- 
ing to vermin; difpofed ‘to breed) ver- 
min. ; 


A wafting of children’s ficth depends upon fome" 
obftruction of the entrails, or verminous difpofition 
Harvey: 


of the tody. 
Verm parous. aaj. [vermis and. pario, 
Latin.] Producing worms. 


Hereby» they confound the generation. of cr-i 


miparous animals with oviparous. 
l Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
VERNACULAR, addj. [vernaculus, Lat.) 
Native ; of one’s own country. 

London weckly bills number deep in confump- 
tions} the fame likewlfe proving infeparable ac- 
cidents to moft other difeafes ; which inftances do 
evidently bring a confumption under the notion of 
awverracular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hiftories of all our former wars are tranf- 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom. I donot 
find in) any of our chronicles, that Edward the 
third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he often 


difcovered the pofture of the French, and as often. 


vanquifhed them. Addilon, 
VERNAL. adj. .[ vernus, Latin. ] “Beż 
longing to the fpring. 
With the year 
Seafons return ; but not to. me returns 
j'Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s.rofe. Mit. 
VE'RNANT. adj. [vernans, Latin.], Flou- 
rifhing as in the fpring. | 
l E'fe had the {pring * 
‘Perpetual fmil’d on earth, with wernant flow’rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Verwwy'rity. 2. /. [verna, Latin.] Ser- 
“\ vile carriage athe fubmifive fawning 
 behaviouriofiaflave. w Bailey. 
VERB ABI LET YX: i [verfabilis, Lat. ] 


or, wound any way. Diétionary. 
VeRsaci ad. [a cant word for univer/al.] 

Total ;, whole. | 

| . Some, for brevity. 

Haye caft the werfa/ world's nativity. Wudibras. 
VE’RSATIEE. adj. [verfatilis, Latin. ] 
1. ‘That may be turned round. "ee 

Th’ advent’rous pilot in a fingle year 
:dLearn`d his Rate cock-boat dext'rouflyyto fteer ; 
\Werfatiley and tharp-piercingilike a (crew, p > 

Made good th? old paffage, and fill forc’d a new. 

' i Harte. 
2: Changeable ; variable. R AILE 

One colour to; us ftanding in one place, hath a 
contcary.afpect in another; as in thofe ver/arile 
reprefentations/in thejneckyof ajdove, and folds of 
fcarlets) : i. S Glanville. 
3. Eafily applied to a new tafk. qt 

ERSA TILEN ESS} 2./. [from ver/atile. } 
VERSATILITY. 

ing veriatile. 

VERSE. x. /. [ vers, French ; verfus, Lat. ] 
t. A lineconfilting of a certain fuccefiion 
of founds, ‘and number of fyllables. | 

Thow hat by moonlight at’her window fung, 
“With feigning voices verfer of feigning love, Shak. 


Aptnefs to be turned: 


To VerRsiry. v. n. [verffier,. French ;. 


The quality of be- | 


Vv E: R; Y 


2. [Verfet, Fr.) fe€tion. or. para he 
ofa book. , i iii T RG- erate - 


ty 


cris Gns niige 
Thus far the queftions proceedsypon thevtone ai 
sftrution of the fir earth ; in the following wecks|") . © 
they proceed upon the demolition of that carth...... 
A Gplal sede. 4 EE ERE E 
3- Poetry; lays; metrical language...) ssm 
Verfe embalms virtue: and tombs and thrones: 
| of rhymes nohNehlosrI sè 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as. much, ied cial 
As fpice doth body from aitiscorrupt touche ; batsa 
E; stmin <dil llod sese mid Doane s,06 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have cafes. oo. te 
More pow'rful'verfe thal free thee from the bla... -i 
a farent ar iee dauen Veer Ae oe Ude al 
| Whilft fhe did her various pow'r difpole gsis -ne 
Virtue was taught in verfe, and Athens’ glory Tofte 5 70 


osdelinzis 10-TIR"sAl . 
You compofe , sil’ 4 


‘In {play-foot verfe, or hobbling profess | \Pricer.v 2 a T 
4. A pieceofpoctry.: oc) to swe! sdt mi oo 

This verfe,ymy-friend,, be thine: «t Pope E 
To Verse: v. affrom the-noun:}'To tell te 
in verfe ; to relate poetically, 9 
- + In the thape-of Corin fate allday, =) m, 

__ Playing on pipes of corpyand werfing loves Spake -s r 
Tobe VERSED. vA. verjar, Latin.] To Ps 


be tkilled in; to be acquainted with. 

She ‘might be ignorant of their-nations, who 
wag not verJed‘in their names, as not being prefent 
at the general furvey of animals, when Adam af- 
figned unto every onei name concordant unto its 
natores ©)? TI ee Bren’s Vulgar Eprours. | 

This vers`d in deaths th'infernab knight relates, 
And then far proof.fu:4ll'd their common fates. 

1 ; 1 “Dryden. 
man.) A 
J In ludicrous -~ 


T 
< 


VE'RSEMAN. ”#. f. [verj and 
poet; a writer in verfe, 
language. „bsod yous 
The god of us werfemen, you know, child, the 

fun. i ' EET Prior. 

From limbs of this great Hercules are framid 
Whole groups of pigmies, who are verfimen nam'de 
? Harte. 

VeRSICLE. 2. fa [verficulus, Latin.) A 
little verfe. T 

VERSIFICA'TION:; in: f: [verhfcation, 5 34 
French, from ver/ify.] The art or prace 
tice of making verícs. x adea pba i 

Donne alone had your talent,-but wae not happy 
to arrive at your verfficatior. LA Dryden. 

f Same obje& to his: werffication} which is ine 3 
poetry, what colouring is in painting; beautifulior- ~ « 
nament., But if the ‘proportions are juft, though 
the colours fhould happengo be rough, the piece. = 


may be of ineftimable valuc. Granville. 


VERSIFICA TOR. ) nf. [verfficateur, Fr. 
VE RSIFIER, ap verfificator, Latin, ] 
A Werfifier; a makér Of verfes with or 
without the. fpirit of poetry... 
Statius, the belt werfificator next Virgil, 
not how to defign after him. 


wae 


In Job and the Pfalms w 


te 


knew 
l » Y Dryden Y 

thall find muretfub- 
Jime ideas, more elevated langua c, than in any i 
‘of the heathen ‘véer/iftrs of Greece or Rome. ` 
“ap oy -Watts in the Minds ~ : 


 verfificor, Latin. } ‘Fo make verfes. : _ 
You would wonder to hear how foon even’ chil- 
dren will begin to cerffy. 6 A ang 
To follow rather the Goths “in rhyming, ‘than 
the Greeks in true w2ffying, were even to eat ` 
acorns with fwine, when we may freely “eat wheat y 
D. bread among mens “= IEO Afckam ` 
I lL werfifyinifpicey and.do my beft, Tu io 19W09 
-gTa make as much wafte paper as the rete Drydemotii 
To Ve'’rsiry. vea. To relate in verle: 
|. Unintermix'd with A&tious fantabes, È YTES 
I ‘il werfify the truthynot, poetizes! wis Danir m iw 
VERSION. m: A [werfomy French; verfio, 
P Latin pt aldian ib We tomes of pve 
| 1. Change; 


i 


~ 


V ER 
Chaages*tranformation. =’ 
Springs, the antients thought to be made by 


the verma of alr into water. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 


2. Changeiof dite@ion. = 7. 
Comets are rather gazed » than wifely ob- ` 


ferved'in ‘their effects; that is; what kind of co.. 

met, for magnitude, ‘colour, verfion of the beams, 

producethwhat*kind of effects: Bacon. 
3. Tranflation. | 


This exat propriety of Virgil I particularly. 
regarded ; but mult confefs, that I have not been’ 


able to"make him appear wholly like himfelf.. For 
where: the original. is clofe, no verfion can reach it 
in the fame‘compafs. “Ss * a Dryden. 

Ttowilf' be as eafy, nay much eafier, to,invent 
fome pretence'or other againit the reading, ver fion, 
orconftru@tion, © = Waterlard. 


4. The act of tranflating. . ... 
Vertomy. [vert French] © © >> 


Vert, in the laws of the foreft; ‘Aignifiestevery 


thing that grows, and)bearsa green leafiwithin the 
foreits:that, may coverand hide a:déer., 
I find no mention jin all the.records of Ireland, 
of a park or free warren, notwith{tanding the grear 
» plenty of vert and venifon. i Sir Jobn Davies. 
VERTEBRAL, adj. [from vertebra, Lat.) 
Relating to the joints of the.fpine. . 
The carotid, vertebral, and iplenick arteries are 
not only varioufly contorted, but here, and there di- 
lated, to moderate the motion of the. blood.. 


cn Rayon she Creations. 


al ADT Dia , i 
VERTEBRE. m fà [vertebre, Fr. vertebra; 

Latin:}] -A joint of the back: 
The-feverat vertebres are fo elegantly compaéted 
together, that they are as {trong as if they were 
but one bones . Ray. 


VERTEX. nifo [Lain] - 
1. Zenith ; the point over head, -93 
Thelle keep thewertex; ‘but betwixt the bear 
And fining zodiack, where the planets err, 
A thoufand figur’d conftellations roll. Creceb. 
2. Atop of ahill; the top of any thing. 


Mountains efpeciaily abound with different fpe- 


cies of vegetables ; every vertex of eminence afford- | 


ing new kinds. Derbam. 
VERTICAL. adj. [ vertical, Fr. from ver- 
tex. Jone 10 Nna S: tas r 
t. Placed in the zenith. > y "er 
*Tis raging noon 3 and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful'tays. Thomfon. 
2. Placed in a direétion perpendicular to 
the horizon. PE aad d 
From thete'laws, all the rules of bodies afcending 
or defcending in vertical lines may be deduced. 
, + Cheyne. 
Vertica tity, mf. [from vertical. J 
The ftate of being in the zenith. 


Unto them the fun is vertical twice.a year; mak- 


` ing two diftin@& fummers in the different points of 


the werticality. Broron's Vulgar Errours. 
VERTICALLY. adv, [from vertical.] In 
the zenith. ` : 
Although it benat vertical unto apy part of Afia, 
yet it vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafilia. 
danh nAn TCE 
VERTICILLATE, adj. [from wverticillum, 
Latin.] on rete OP ae 
Veriicillate plants are fuch as-haye, their flowers 
intermixt.with {mail leaves growing, in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a stalk, as. pennyroyal, 
horehound, @c. PRA rae OR Quincy. 
Verticiny. x./. (from vertex.) ‘The 
power of turning ;circumvolution ; ro- 
tations titan oily ae eaetieh rw {7r 
Thoferftars do not peculiarly glance on as, but 
carry a commonéregard unte all countries! unto 
whom.their werticity is'alforcommon. "=i è 
cer {toast Brown's¥ ulgar'Frrevrs. 
We believe the verticity of the ncedle, withatt.a 
Certificate brom the days of old. Gionville. 


 * bitablevallarounds MOT 


; Cowe/. 7 


4: Same; emphatically. 


VER’ 


Whether they be globules, or whether they have, 


a verticity about their own centers, that produce the 


idea of whitenefs in us, the more parcicles of light, 
tare ‘reflected from a body, the whiter does the |, 
. ) Locke. 
VertiGinous. adj: [vertiginofus, Lat.] 
1. Turning round ;, rotatory. 


wr 


body appear. 


This vertiginous motion gives day and night fuc- 
cefively over the whole earth, and makes it’ ha- 


z. Giddy. a! 


Thefetextinguifh:-candles, smake the workmen’ 


pg faint and, vertigincus; andy when very great, fuffo2 

“cate andi kill them. W icdward. 

VERTIGO. ‘nf. [Latins] A giddinefs; 
a fenfe,of turning in the head. 


Wertigo is the appearance of vifible objects that 


are| without, motion, .as if they turned round, at- 


(tended with a fear of falling, and. a dimnefs: of 


fight. wy Quincy. 
‘The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, wer- 
tigos, tremblings. Arbuthnot. 
-~ | That old vertigo in ’s head 


Will never‘keave him till he’s dead, Swift. 


: 
VE'RVAINS } a. fi [werueine, Fr. verbena, 


V.E RVING. Latin.} A, plant. 
_ She night-fhade rows, to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their. will. Draytcn. 
Some fcatt’ring pot-herbs here .and there hic 
4. found, 
-Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis*d with vervain, were bis frugal fare, 
Dryden. 


Ve'rvatn. malloa. ni fA plant. Ie hath 
the whole habit of the mallow or althza’s 
but differs from it in-having its leaves 
deeply. divided. Miller, 

Vevaveles. 2. ja [vervelle, Fr.], Labels 
tied to a hawk. Ainfworth, 


VERY. adj. [ueray or vrai, French: 


whence veray, in ancient Englith. It 
has its degfees verier and. veric/?.] 
1. Frue; real. 
Why do I pity him, 


That with his very heart defpifeth me?  Shake/p. 


In very, deed, as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 


© that in very deed’we might behold it ! 
: Dryden'and Lee 
2. Having any qualities, commonlybad, 
in an eminent degree ; complete ; per- 
feét; mere. 
Thofe who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were 
turned into wery beafts. Davies. 
| There, Where very defolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns fhage’d with horrid fhades, 
She may pafs on. Milton. 


3. To note things emphatically, or emi. 


nently. 
_ ‘Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; aie 
Efpecially againft his very fricnd. Shake/peare. 
Was not my love 
The verier wag’o’ th’ two? Shake/peare. 


We can contain ourfelves, 
Were he the wverief# antick in the world. , Shake/p. 
Ip a (ceing age, the wery knowledge “of ‘former 
times-palles but*for%ignorance in a better drefsi 
Scath. 
The piures of our «great'grandmothers “in 


quegn Elizabeth's time, are cloathed down: to the} 


very wrifts, and up tortheir very chins 
Addifcn's Guardian. 


Women are as. rofes, whofe fair flower 
Being once.difplay’d, doth fall.that very hour. .. 


Shakefpeares 
The cocks beatithe! partridge; which: the lardero 


heart: but finding the fey very cocks) cuttingione, 
another,- the, comfortedyherfelf. ’L' Eftranges 

Sọ cathol'ck a grace is ichasity, that whatever 
time is the ice opportunity of any cther chrif- 


Benthey. 


VES 


_ tian grace, that wery time is alfo the Ypecial oppor= 
tunity OF charity. a ~'Npratte™° 
VERY. adv. In”a great degree; in an 

eminent degree. ` i i hita Peng hai 
(Phe Greck orator was fo very famous for this, , 
A thatchis antagonift reading ‘over the’oration which * 
had procured his) banifhment; ‘afted them, ifithey®! 
were fo «much»affected: byythe bare:reading eff ity 
how..much; more they»would have>been alarmed, 
haiitheysheandihimetino wosa ol) ossi wdddifom 
That bold challenge was thought very ftranges “i 
To VESICATE.:¢. ae [wsfeay Latin} 
To blifterso e X1 JW IU A i 
Celfus.propofes, that in all thefginternal wounds, 
the external parts bewnw/icated, ta, make more pow- 
i erful revulfion from within. . Wifeman’s Surgery. 
I faw the cuticular véficated, and fhining with ‘2 
bugning heat. O08 OWifentane' 
V Esa CA rronv ny, (from! tefat] Blif- 
tering ; feparation of the cuticle: Er 
1 applied fomewinegar prepared with litharge, 
defending the ecfcaticn with pledgets., ~ 
Wifeman’s Surgery 
Vasi’caTory. 2. f. [veficatorium, techni- 
cal Latin.}. A bliftering. medicine. 
Ve'sicup.in. A. [vefcula, Latin] Afmall 
cuticle filled or inflated. ` 
Nor is the humour, containedsin smaller) veins, 
but in a ueficle, or little bladder. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourge 
The lungs ‘are’ made up of fuch a r-pipes and 
veficles interwoven with blood-veffels, to purify, 
ferment; or fupply the fanguineous mafs-with nis 
tro-aerial particles. Raye 
VesrcuLar. adj. [from veficula, Latin.] 
Hollow.;. full of {mall interttices. 
A mufcle is a bundle of qefcular threads, or of 


5 


folid filaments, involved jn one common mems 
brane. Cheyne. 


VESPER, n. f. [Latin.)]...The evening 
itar ; the evening. | 
Thefe figns are black Vefver’s pageants. Shak. 
Vespers. AR P without the fingular, 
from ‘vé/perus, Latin. ] “The evening fer- 


4 vice of the Romifh church. 


VES SPERTIN B, badji (vefpertinuss Latim] 
Happening -orlcoming in*thetevening ; 
pertaining’to theteyeningit o . 

VESSEL. ». f. [-vafelle, Fr. vas, Lat] 

1 Any thing. in which liquids, or other 
things, are put. i A 

For Banguo`sifueihave Isfiilid'my; mind); 

p Put rancours in che vefa of-my peace, 

* Only for them. Shake/peare’s Machethe: 

_ Tr you have two,wefels'to fillyand:you emptyione 
to fill, the other,,there: Rill remainse.one veffet 
‘empty. L e'mahieel moder? Burnet, 

2. The containing, parts of an animat body.) 

Of thefe elements are conftituted the, {malleft 
fibres; of thofe fibres, the weffels ; of thole weffels 
the organs of the body. rbuthnot on Aliments. 
"Another caufe of a wafting ulcer in the lungs, 
is, the difruption ofS wife/ whence the blood iffaes 

) into the cavities and interftices of the lungs, and 
is thence,expectorated! by acoughe, » Blackmore. 

3. Any vehicle in which men,or, goods: are 
carried on the water. | 

The fonsand) nephews of "Noah, who» peopled 
the) iflesyhad:weffz/s to tranfport themfelves, 
| , Ralkizh’s Efey ta, 
The Phenicians firft inventedòopen vafelsyvand 
the Egyptians fhips with decks. Ley ly. 
The weffél is teprefented asftranded. The figure 
before itucems tonift it off the! thallows. 
' Addifén on Medals. 
From: form “of trages ‘and *dangerous! rocks: of 
ride.’ , oq 
L+t thy ftrong -hand this little veffel guide; 


It was thy hand that made its through the tide 
Impetuous 


fod 


VES 


Impetuous of this life let thy command 
Dirc& my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. 
J Prior. 
Now fecure the painted ex/fel glides ; 
The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. 
x _ p Pope. 
4. Any capacity ; any thing containing. 
l have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vef? can contain. Mur 
ç. [In theology.] . One relating to God’s 
houfehoid. 
lt the rigid doctrines be found ,apt tu cool all 
thofe mens love of "God, who have not the con- 
fidence ito believe themfelves of the numter of 
the tfew chofen wveffe/s, and to beget fecurity and 
prefimption| in others who have) conquered: thofe 
difficultics. Hammod. 
Yo VESSEL. v. a. [from the noun}! To 


put into a vefiel; to barrel. 
Take earth, and veffe] it; and in chat fet the 
feed. Bacon, 


Ve'ssers. m f. \\ Avkind of ‘cloth com- 
monly made in Suffolk. Bailey. 
Ve'sstcnon. n. J. [among horfemen.] 
A. windgall, or foft {welling on the in- 
fide and’outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Dia. 


VEST. no. fveftis, Latin.] “An outer 
garment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vef of purple flow’'d. Milt. Par. Loft. 


When the queen in royal habit’s dreft, 
Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial vef. 
Smith. 
Yo Vest. w. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To drefs ; to deck; to enrobe. 
The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 
With cither fed, and a purple fky. Dryden. 
Light! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 
Without whofe vefing, beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. Lbomfon. 
2. To drefs in along garment. 
Jot Simeon and prophetic Anna fpoke, 
Betore the.altar and the wefcd priett. Milton: 
3. To make, pofieffos of ; to inveft with: 
it has. auézh betore the thing pofleffed. 


To {ctrle men's. confciences,, tis neceflary that f 


they .know the perfon who by right is vefed gvith 
power over them. i Locke. 
Rad T been vefed with the monarch’s pow'r, 
Thou muft’havefigh'd, anlucky youth! “tn vain. 
i l Prior. 


4. To place in. poffeffion : with in before 


the poffeffor. 


The militia their commiflioners pofitivcly re- | 


quired to be entirely wefled in the’ parliament. 

i Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion. was;acj/kedyin him, for 
the good and behoof of others. occ ne se socke. 

VESTAL. 8fed veflalis, Latins], A virgin 
tonfecrated to Xefa; a pure Virgin. 
i Women are not ; 
“In, their best, fortunes strong jbutiwantwill perjure 

The ne’er-touch'd aftal. Sdakejpeure. 

How happy is the blamelefs wfal’s lot! 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot, _, Pope. 
Ve'star. adj. { vefalis, Latin.} » Denot- 

ing pure virginity. | 

er ofla? livery is but fickanhd green, 

And none but fovis do wear it. Shake/peare. 
Ve'stipurs.in. fi. [ vefibudum, Latin.] 
__ ‘The*porch’or tirft entrance of a houfe. 
VESTIGE. n. j. [vefigium, Latin.] Foot- 

Reps mark left behind in paffing. 

Lhe truth patles, foflightly through men’s ima- 
ginations, that they. muft ufe great. fubtilty» to 
track its. w-ffiges. Harvey. 

' VEÉSTMENT. nif [vefimentum, Latin. ] 
Garment ; part of drefs. 

Were it not better that the love which men 

bear unio God should make the leaft things that 


VIET" 


are employed in his fervice amiable, than s 

their over-fcrupulous diflike of f mean a thing 2 

a wefimerty ould trom ‘tiie very fervice of God 

withdvaw their hearts ard aftcctions ? Hooker. 

Heaven then would (cem thy irage, and reflect 

Thofe fable enffments, and that bright alpect: 

Walicr. 

The feulptors could not give <ffments fuitable 

to the quality of the perfons reprefented. Dryden. 

Ve‘stry. n.f. [veftiaire, Free vaftiariums 
Latin.] . 

1. A room’ appendant’ to the church, 1n 

which the facerdotal garments and” con- 


fecrated things are repofited. 
Bold Amycus trom the robb'd wefiry brings 
The chalices of heav’n5 and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden. 
2. A parochial affembly commonly. con- 
vened in the veftry. 


‘They create new fenators, wefry elders, without | 


any commandment of the word. White. 
The common-council ‘are chofen every year, fo 
many for every parih, by the vøfiry and'common 
convention of the people of that parith. Clarendon, 
Go with me where paltry conftables wi!l not 
fummon us to veffriese Blount to Pope. 


Ve'sture. n. f. (veure, old Fr. vefura, 
Tealian. ] 


1. Garment; robe. 
Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to, fhays ; 
Her envious vefure greedy fight repelling. Fairfax. 
What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæfar’s weflure wounded ? Shak. Julius Cefar. 
To bear my lady’s train, left the baie earth” 
Should from her veffure chance to fteal a kifs, 
Sbhakefpcare. 
Here ruddy brafs and gold refulgent blaz'd ; 
There polifh’d chefts cmbroider’d wefures grac‘d. 
Pipe. 
2. Drefs; habit; external form. 
There *s not the fmalleft orb which thou be- 
hold’, 
But in his motion like an angel fings 5 
But this muddy wefture of decay 
Doth grofiy clofe us in, we cannot hear ite » Shak. 
Rocks, pretipices, and gulfs, apparel’d with a 
vefure of plants, would refemble mountains and 
valiics. Bentley. 
Vetcu. 2. f. [vicia, Latin.] «A plant 
with a papilionaceeus flower, producing 


a legume. 
_ Where wetches, pulfe, and tares have ftood, 
And ftalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
An ervum isa fortiof verch, or fmall peas ~ 


Arbuthnot. 
Ve'tcuy. adj. [from wetch.]} Made of 
vetches ; “abounding in vetches ;\ con- 


“fiting of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 
If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 
There may'it chow ligze in a urtcby bed, © 
*Till fairer fortune thew forth’ histheads) oSpenfer. 


Ve’reran. im fe [veteranus, Latin.) An 
old foldier ; a man long’ practifed in any 
thing. 1207 | 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, 
took theveldett, ithe beit ‘expericnced, the moft 
wary, and the longeft pra@tifed wercrans \ they had 
amongit them. D Hooker. 

If kang Charles IT. had made war‘upon France, 
he might have conquered it ‘by the many veterans 
which had been Inured'to fervice in thercivil wars. 

| Addifen 

Enfigns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

We were forced to uncover, or be, regarded as 
weterans in the beau monde. Adadifon. 


VeTERAN. adj. Long practifed in war ; 


long experienced. dreds 
There was a mighty {trong army of land forces, 
to the number of fifty: thoufand veteran foldiers- 
Bacon. 
5 


2. To difturb ;»todifquiet. Jag 


. White curl the waves, andthe wex"d o 
‘Soh ott row fe? 


3: To trouble with flight provocations. 
To VEX. v. m To fret; tò be om tenters 
A f- ro 


Vexa riots. adj. [from vexarion.] we 


VEX 


The Britihh youth thalt thaileby wifsream mand) 
Thy temper'd ardour; and thy reieraaghllis) yy 
HIGI Tb Dre, 
VETERINA RIAN ota fo [ weterinarinsy 
Lat.] One tkilled in the dileaies of.catile 
That a horfe has no pail, ia act oaly ep aie 
by common farriers, but ali received by S64 ye. 
terincr'ass, and fome wao have !audably Gra Med 
upon horfes. P 4 — Braun 
To VEX... a, (vexoy Latin T a 
das phi 2i MG IAU b LJE wil - 
1. ‘Fo plague; to torment; to harafs 
Do you thin Org, 
yi n . 
The king will foffer but the little finger a mi ~ 
Of this man to,be wex'd? ` | Shatels, Henry Ty 
Do poor Tom fome charity,” whom thi fe 
fiend vixes. Diels =  SlLakefpeares 
When the preffed him daily, f that his toul was 
vexed unto death, hê told hér all hissheargi ey = 
th Ph MON 6 eo Gadgesxview 6. 
„oa Sti may the dog. the wand’ring croups,conftrain 
Of airy ghotts, and vex the guilty Hind -Diydene 
‘. You are thé caule ofall m care: i 
| Your’eyes ten thoufand dangers dart P7 O7 
‘Ten thoufand! torments eeximy hearts, . pt, 
I love,:and I defpair. l Priore 
r jaiu ( 
Alacky ‘tis he; why, he was met cvn nowy 
As mad asthe ext fea, finging aloud.  Sbake/p. 
Rang'd on the banks, beneath ‘our a Oars, 
n roars. 
Y Co 


N 


D. 
ul 


` 


to be uneafy. 


Ulyfies gave good care, and fed 4 
And drunke his wine, and vext, and ravifhed a 
His food for mere vexation. Chapmans 
Di 


Vexa Tion. n. j. [from vex.] 
O that ħuibañd, | 


1. The act of troubling: - 

ty 'fupreme crown of grief, znd) thofe repeated 
vexatizns of it ! Sbhukefpeare's Cymbeline. 
2: The ftate of being troubled; uneafi- 
nefs; forrow. 
Vexaticn almof ftops my breath, . 
That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. ca 

ai Ae Bee ` Stakefpeare. 
Paffions too violent, inftead of heightening our — 
pleafures, afford us nothing but 4wxatianand paina — 
i Fangle. 
3- The caufe-of trouble or uneafinefs... + 7 


Your children were, vexusion to your r Shale. 
But mine fhall be a comfo:t to your agce E fpe 


anag 


eta 


5. A flight teafing trouble. 9, mt | 


1. Afflitive ; troublefome ; <aufing trou- 
ble.. ab Set y ; A ay Pe ee ‘+ 
Confider him maintaining: his ufurped title by 
continual, vexatious wars: againitwthe. kings, of 
Judah: l E ordi Souths | 
Vexatious thought Rili found my fying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to placeconfin’d; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified ny days5.. "1 ri 
Stalk*d through my gardens,'and purfued iny, ways; 
Nor thut trom artful: bow’r, nor loft sin vival 
i 4 >) eS : 
maze Pri 
2, Full of trouble; full of uacafinels. ie 


He leads a vexatious life, wha.in his nobje 
actions is {o gored with fcruptes, that he dares 1 
make aftep without the authority of another.) ~ 
thus a AI ate: -Digi 

3. Teafing; flightly troublefome. sis) 
Vexa TIOUSLY. adv, [from vexatious.) 
Troublefomely ;,uneafily, vdi 
Vexa TIOUSNESS. s. f. [from vexatious. 
Troublefomenefs ; uneafinefs. 7 
Vex’er. 2. /. [from vex.] He who vexes 

U’cLiLy 


"E. AE AY 


ee “ee 


ite itn bal 


i ee ite a 


VIB 


U’ciiry. adu. ffrom ugly.] | Filthily ; 
with deformity; in fuch a manner as to 
raife diflike. 

U’criness. mf. [from sgh] <, 

1. Deformity ; area “Ee beauty. 

All that elfe feem'd fair ana frefh in fight, 
Was tur ed now to dreadful uglincfs. Speafer. 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of 

old age and ugline/s. vs Dryden. 

2. Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral de- 

AA O USATO! 

Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous 
and offenfive toany one, who does not, for the 
fake of the fin itfelf, pardon the ug/ine/s of its cir- 
cumfta;nces. : “South, 

UGLY. ‘adj. . [This word was anciently 

written i 


` oulysdeduces-it from ouphblike ; that is, 


Yóga is'terrour ; and in Gothick ogan is 
to fear.) Deformed ; offenfive to the 
fight; contrary to beautiful; hateful. 
a3 > 1f Caffio do’remain, 
` He hatha daily beautyimhistife, 
~ "That makes me ugly. o? 
©, I have pafs`d a miferable night, 
Sa fuii of giy fights, of ghaitly dreams. Shake/p. 
~ Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 


Shake/peare. 


© ~Fhou told'ft meof? What grim afpects are thefe, | 


Thele ug/y-headed monitera?. , oe Pilton. 
Va A biim {Qsadrn.)} Ayfinall bottle. 
y You gods! look down, - 

And from your facred visls pouryour grate 
‘Upon my daughter’shead. © Shakefpeare. 
Take thou this wia/, being then in bed, 1 
~ And this diftilled liquor drink thou off. hee: 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble feputchre 
belonging to fome of the antient Romans inclefed 
in a glafswial. l Wiikins. 

Ivplaced a thin via’, well topped up, within the 
fmoke of the vapour, but nothing followed. : 

de — s ~-* < 7 


Chemical waters, that are each tran{parenr, 
when‘feparate, ferment into a thick troubled li- 
quot, when mixed id the fame wiah ` Addifon, 

aw TE et aan rare gd 
To Vi'au. v.a. To inclofe ina vial. 
> .. This the with precious visl'd liquors heals; 
~ For which the thepherds, at the feftivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. © Miltor. 
Vrani mf. (viande, Fr. vivanda, Ita- 

lian,] Food ; meat dreffed. 
“The belly only like a gulf remain’d, - 

T th' midt of the body idle and unadctive, 

"Still cupboarding the wiand. _ Sbake/pearc. 
P ~~ No matter, fince ` 

They ‘ve left their viands behind, for we have fto- 

machs. 

Will "t pleafe you tafte of what is here?  Shake/p. 

Thete are not fruits forbidden ; no interdi@ 
Defends the touching of thefe wiands pure; ” 

Their tafte no knowledge works, at leaft of evil. 
sy ; Milton. 
“From fome forts of food tefs*pleafant to the 
_ tfe, perfons in health, and in no neceffity. of 
_ Culling (ud viandsy had better to abfain. Ray. 
The tables in fair order fpread’; 

__ Viands of various kinds allure the tatte, 
Of choice fort andfavour; ‘rich repatt ! 


VIATICUM, n. f. [Latin.] | 


4. Provifion fora journey... 


EJ 


Pipe. 


2. The laft rites ufed to prepare the pafi- 


ing foul for its departure. 
To Vi'prare. va. [vibro Latin.] 
1. To brandifh ; to move to and fro with 
quick motion, Fat i aia 
2. To-makerto quiver... ; Teas 
Breath vocalizudssinae iny wibreted ur-undulated, 
~ may dijtzrentlyafteck the lips, and imprefs a (wift 
“tremulous "motion, which "seath, palling {mooth 
doth hote = tee oe NN Holder, 


"T Ay G 
i > 


whence Mr. Dier ingeni- | 


Votan AHA or goblin. In Saxon, | 


Alä: fon | 


VIC 


To VIBRATE. v 2% 


1. To play up and down,.or to and fro. 


`t The air, comprefied by the fall and weight of | 


the quickfilver, would repel it alittle upwards, and 
makeit vibrate a little up and down. 


certain degrec, emit light, and thine? And isnot 
this emiffion pertormed by the vibrating motions of 
their parts? Newiten. 
27 To quiver, 
The whifper that to greatnefs Rill! too near, 


Perhapssivet vibrates on,his fovercign’s eas. Lope. | 
VIBRA tion.a, f [from vibro, Latin. ] | 


The aét of.moviag,, or, itate of being 
moved , with quick reciprocations, or 
returns; the act of quivering. 
Te fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the 
“fervoursiofipiety; the Keats of devotion, and the 
fallies and vibraticts of an harmlefy aivitys Souto. 
Do not. the rays of ight, in- falling upon the 
bottom of the’ eye, .excice «ibrations in. the tunica 
retina ? which) wibrations being propagated along 
the folid fibresiof the Opcicynerves into the brain, 
caufe.the fenfe of feeing. Newten. 
Mild vibrations foorh the parted foul, 
New to thedawnirg of celeftial day. Thor for. 
VICAR. n. f [vicarius, Latin.] 
i. The incumbent of an appropriated or 
impropriated, benefice. 
| Procure the vicar 
Toftay for me at church, "twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearts united ceremony, Shake/pearc. 
-, ~ Yours isthe prize; |. 
The.wicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryd. 
A landed youth, whom his mother would never 
fuffer to look into z book for fear of fpoiling his 
eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what aeon- 
tempt muit he entertain, not oniy tor his vicar at 
„kome, but-for the whole order ! Swift. 


z. One’who performs the funétions of an- 
other ; a fubititute. 


and interdi¢t his fulfragans, but his wicur-general 
may dothe fame. 


Vica AOE mA > [ 
benefice of a vicar. | 
This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good 


from vicar. } The 


old age, and having never deferted his fide’t, died. 


vicar of Bray. Swift: 
Vicarious. adj. [vicarius, Latin. } De- 
puted ; delegated ;. acting in the: place 


hp of another. 


The foul in the body is but a fubordinate effi- 
cient, and Wicaricus and inftrumental in the hands 


of the Almighty, being but his fubftitute in this t 


regiment of the body. Hale: 

What canibeimore unnatural, than for aman 
to rebel againft the wicaricus power of God jin:his 
foul ? Norris. 


Vi'carsHip. n. f [from wicar.] ‘The 
office of a vicar. 

VICE. n. fe [vitium, Latin. ] 

e The courfe of a&ion oppofite to vir- 
tue; depravity of manners; inordinate 


life. 

No {pirit more grofs to love 
Vice for atlelf. ; Milton. 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong men - 
fures of probability ; as‘the! foundation off vice in 
wrong meafures of good. Locke. 
2. A ‘fault; van offence, «It is generally 
ufed for an habitual fault, not. for a 

fingle enormity. pad, Ag te 
No wice fo fimple, but affumes | 


Some mark of virtue on its ontward parts. Sbat. |) 


í X Xet my, poor country. o iy g 
Shall have more c'ieesthan it had before - 
More [ufer by him tbat fhall faccecd: Shakefpeare. 


Where the sxcefs and defet do make tices, or | 


fach things’as ought not to be, “there the medio- 


Bayle. || 
Do not all) fixed bodies, when heated beyond a | 


An arschbithop may not only excommunieate 4} 


Ayliffe. 


VIC 


crity mut denote fomething that ought to he, and 
contequently muft be a virtue. Witkinse 
Ungovern’d appetite, a brutith vice: Miron. 
I cannot blame him tor inveizhing fo iharply 
again{t the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
Proud views and vain defiresin our worldly em- 
| ploymente, are as truly vices and corruptions, as 
|, hypocrify inprayer, or vanity in alms. Lawe 
3. The fool, or punchinello of old hows. 
Fl} be with you again 
: In e'trice,s like vs the old rices 
Your need to fuftain ; 
Whowith dagger of lath, in his rageiand his wrath, 
Cries, Ahy ha! topthe devil. Shakefp. 
His face,made of brafs,like.awice ina games 
Tuffer. 
4. [Fiss >Dutch.] . A kind of fmal) iron 
pretswith {crews, nied by workmen. 

He found chat marbies taught him percuffiqn P 
bottle-fcrews, the vice ;)whirligigs, the axis in pe- 
ritrachio. Arbuthnot am! Pope. 

5: Gripe; grafp. 
ht Pbutofittkchim 


once; if he come but withia 
My vice. 1H Shake/peare. 
6. [Vice, Latin.) It is ufed in compofi- 
tion for‘one, gui vicem gerit, who per- 
forms, in his ttead, the office of a {upe- 
riour,, or who has the fecond. rank in 
command: as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 
To Vice, wv. a..[trom the.noun.} .To 
draw by, a kindsof violence. 
Wich all confidence he wears, 
As he had feen "t, or been an inftrument 
‘Vo wiee you to't, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shake/peare s Wintti Tales 
VICEADMIRAL., nofe [vicerand admi- 
ral.] . 
r. The fecond commander of a fleet, 
The foremoft cf the fleet was the admiral :. the 
tear admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. 
The wiceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with a 
great {quadroniof gallies, truck fall direcHy,- 4 
i i “Knollese ` 
2. A naval officer of the fecond rank. 
Vic BA DMERAL TY! Mf: [from viceadmi- 
ral) ~The office-of a viceadmiral. 
; ‘The wiceadmiralty is exercifed by Mr. Treva- 
niom l Carcwe 
Vicea GENT. n, f. [vice and agent.] One 
‘who acts in the place of another. 
A vallal Satan hath made his wiceagent, to crofs 
whatever the faithful ought to do, Hooker. 
ViCECHA'NCELLOR. 4. f. [ wicecancella- 
rius, Latin,J. The fecond magiltrate of 
the univerfities. 
Vicen. adj. [from vice.] Vitious; cor- 
rupt. “Not ufed. ~ 
Be asa planetary plague, when Jove ; 
Wilho'er fome'high-wie'd city bang ‘his’poifon 
In the fick airs, i | Sbakefpeare. 
VICEGERENCY.~ x. fi from wicegerent. | 
The office of a vicegerent ; lieutenancy ; 
» deputed power, a- u ~ 
j .¢ The authority of confciencefands founded up- 
i on its vicegerency and deputation under God, Souths 
VICEGE RENT. n. J. [uicem gerens, Lat, } 
| A lieuténant; one who is intrufted with 
the power of the fuperiour, by whom he 
is deputed.. ee © wie wD 
All precepts concerning kings.are comprchend- 
cd in thefe.: remember thou arta man j ranem 
ber chou art God's. vicegerent. Bacone 
Employ it in unfcigned piety towards God in 
unfhaken duty to his wicegerent sin hearty*obedi- 
ence to his church. Spratt. 
Great Father of the gods, whentfor bur crimes 
| Thuu fend\t fome heavy judgment on. the times; 
_ Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 
The type and true whelgerent Of thy rage, 
Thus punish. : Dryden. 
VICEGE RENT. 


VIC 


ViCcEGE’ RENT. “adj. [-vicegerens, Latin. ] 
Having a delegated power ; ‘acting by 
fabftitution: 

Whom fend I to judge thee? Whom but thec; 
Vicercient Son! Totheel have transferr'd 
All judgment, whether iv heav'n, or carthyor hell. 

Miken. 

V CENAR. adj. [ vicenarius, Latin. ] 
Belonging’ to twenty. Bailey. 

VICEROY: siy., [wicerais Frenchi] He 
who governs. in place of the »king with 
regal authority. 

Shai) J, for lucre of the ret anvanquith'd, 
Dera (5 much from. that prerogative, 
As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shake/p.. 

Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fey, that 
the government of Peru was the bet place the king 
of Spain gave, fave that it was fomewhat too "near 
Madrid. Bacon. 

We are fo fat from having a king, that even the 
wicércy is generally abfent four fifths of his time. 

| Swift. 

Vi cCEROYALTY. 2. J. [ from wicercy.] 
Dignity, of a viceroy. 

Tiefe parts furnithiout wiceroyalties for the gran- 


dees, but in war. are incumbrances to the king- 
dom. x Adadifon. 


Vi'cery. 2. / [Of this word T know ‘not 
well the meaning or original: a mice 
thing is now called in vulgar language, 
point vicey from the French point devife, 
or point de vice; whence the barbarous 
word wicety may be derived.}. Nicety ; 
exadinefs. -A word notiufed. 

Here is to the fruit. of Pem, ~ 
Grafted upon Stub his tem 5 
With the pcakith nicety, l 
And old Sherewood’s'wicety. Ben} Fonfon: 

Vi'cinace. A, f, [vicinia, Lat.] Neigh- 
bourhood ; places adjoining. | | 

VICAINALS (adj: [vicinus, Late] » Near; 


Vicrweg.. §.. - neighbouring., 
Opening other wicire paffagee might obliterate, 


any track ;,a9 the making of one halean the yield- jon 


ing.mud defares the print, CAAO near ftes 


Vier nib Yov tf preia, Latin.) « 

vu. Nearnefey"ftate'of ‘beingnear. f sree 

The pofition’ of things id’ fuch; that there is ai 

«vicinity between agents and patients, that the one 

» inceflantly invades the otherey © g i Vi 

The abundance aod uicinity of country feats. 2; 

> TEL | Swifts 

-y Neighbourhood, y i 

He thall find out and recall the wandering pars 

ticles home, and fix them i in sheir old itn. 
Roger 

Gravicy alone mut Have’ Lead theni dawn 
wards to the vicinity of the fan: i Bently. 


ViCTODS. adj. ffrom, vice] See Vitas) 
ous. . Devoted to vice; not addigted to: 
virtue. 


d : 
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$ 


He heard ithis heavy curfe,} bi 
© Servant of fervants, on his wiciousrsée. | Milton. 


Vierssirune. n. f. [vieifituds, Latin, Ji 
1. Regular change ; return of the fame 


things in the fame, fuccefionsyy | 

Ic makes through heav'n 
Grateful viciffitude, like day and-night.. | Milton 
The reysiof light are alternately aifpofed ito be 
reflected or refracted for many wicifitudes. Newton. 
This fucceition of things upon thé earth, is the 
/“refult of the wicifitude of feafons, and, is ‘as con- 
ftant’as"is the caule of that vitiffrude, the fun's 

I declination: i Woodward, 

2, Revolution ; change.’ 

During the boubfe of the war,ididithe wkifieudes 
of good \and ,bad’ fortune affect us'with humility 
ox thankfulnefs? i Atterbury 


Glanville, ' N 


Hale}, 


VIC 


Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 
All at her work, the village maiden fings.5« § 
Nor, as fhe turns the giddy wheel. ‘around, 


4 Ji Vy I F. 
3. Betokening conqueft. 
) Noware ont rows bonne with Dileriouswreaths } 


“Our brulfed ‘armbbung nti Skak. 


P 


Revolves the faid vicifi: iude of things. Giffords; Wi c Pentre Uwe Y. ‘ad. ori 
Vi'conTieLs. In law, vicontiel-rents are}, With con act ; thot OOA a heras J 
certain farms for which the fheriff pays. TT I aS. name 


phantly, , , EO tA wot? 
That grace will Carry ps,,if weido not wilfully 
opbetray, our fuccours, vuToricu figs throvgh'all difti- 


“culties. 


a rent to the king, and makes ‘what 
profit he can.of them.) „X icontiel \writs: 
are-fach writs as-are triable inthe coun- | 


armind, ` 
ty’court;"before the herif ™ Baile ae VICTO'RIOUSN ESS, x. fran ? 
VETI. 2./. [vidina, Latin. AS P 'The'ftate’o Ayet 1003. 
L.A facrifice ; fomething flaia for ja fa- | Victory. n. Taal -] _ Con- 
crifice. “guek; fuccefs in ‘contest; ;,triumph. 


Atl hia aurle's Sitea awo gT 


All that were authors of fo black»a deed, re y 
He whin a and roar’d away your ziffory, 


Be facrific’d, aswiffitys to his ghot.n” 1 WDenbame» 


And on the vi&i pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. r rahabe? pages, blufhid at bims.. nan Se i 
Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after Waly en, tọ the EEA of be cavens herfhall afcend 
The wistim ox, and {nowy theép prepare. |  Addion. |. With: vittorj triumph iip gyo "es age. Mitton, 


dience- As a “comelicate 
many g err iE. exercifed i n yir 


1c is ity, 3 
REEE A TE a 


care-o th bl 
of ordet ear to Bee 5. ees 


Ph t is a great 
inftanee o Pa wittory over the: ER ta€tory paf- 
fons A momoa 


aayy Taylor. 


Vi’ CERESE” 2. PALEE (yA fe- 


ee and 


2. Something deftroyed: btib son 
ck ghobedh ence. 


Behold where age’s wretched wiffan lies 3) stag 
See his head trembling, and his pinnae | 5 
F Prior. 


VICTOR. 2./. [ATF Lavi, AN 
i. Conqueror ; vanquifher; he that gains 
sur advantage in any contel. Vidoni 


-= 


feldom- vled- with a, genitive 5 we fay] male'that ¢ conquers ‘Not jo 

the conqueror of kingdoms, not the waor 1 "ll lead thy d seh to acc tue boc bed 3: 
of kingdoms ; and never but-with regard Andee vee ae fis Catars eke Shea 
to fome fingle action or perion ;, > as we hae. Hy Naik panda EFA e ilti, Fr. vitto- 
never fay, Cæfar was in gència! great, Vi E MALS lia, ; Italian | 
vidor, but that he was vi&or at Phar- vīűon, of. foods;isitareg forethe fup 


Jalia. 


We rarely fay’ Alexander was? are of life; meaty fditenancey te 
vidtor of Darius, though we fay he was | "mian eee “it! t as” ER bins 
victor at Arbela; but we gever fay. hef. ee 
was vidor of Perfia. tas ee Po dala: “radian hinvelf 

This ftrange race more ftrange conceits did yield ; | ', “witha rfc? nd. ef ater 
Who viftor. feem'd, was to his ruin brought; an parie pry Sir ayers s Defer ription Dshe World. 
Who feem'd o’erthrown, was rittrets| of the tow had mufty wnals,, and th holp to 


a eatit: he. hath an excellent fei Shate cares 
OA Huge | great flago IL "Bore, oe 
i Aner ina goad large knaplacke, ely hore, 


er hed 


field. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wine 
Both tugging to be viffors, breaft to breatt, 
Yet nelther conqueror, nor'conquered.’  “Shake/p.” 
ra geld the wiffor, we fabmitto Cæfar. Shak.’ 
Say wherevandiwhen 
Their fight; what ftroke thall \bruife'the wifor’s 
heels 3 Mi Iron. 
7 Our‘ Hebrew pee and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas’d fo well our wiffor’s ear, declare 
syd hat rather, Greece from us thefe,arts deriy'd.. b7! 
Milton. 
Their hearts atlaft the vanquifh'd re- affame, 


i VA ‘a ee Chapman, 
e was notlable to eep that place tl d 
le lack of ‘wiltual. P, EEN Kalli 


» They; runprovided of | tackling and viftzal, a 
forced to fea by anftorm. Kirg Cha sd i 


To Vi'cTUAL. v. at ffrom the. oun. 
To ftore with Provifion for o a eld 
e te 


Talbot, farewel a 
v CTUALERR! 7 PIE s 


~ 


e mutt ‘go wie Onesie forthwith!” 


And now the wiéors fall. Denbami» i te Ai 
In love, the wittors from the vanquifh'd flys A tle p pravid ASA ona e Ti: A 
Pile i fly that wound, and they purfue that die. 6 ionpeach fa f ial | again R the have 
Waller], pp! y of vitals} yet the Englith 
CF SAUNE: hU Pe iia ONAA brade, oo aes? “Iyer uka d not ca Bring all all ‘things eset 
P -A4 ’ aywarde 
l Ad him who fiould be reo makes the E F o Pin gnai È hålfista the witueller ate. King. 
Lofe not a, avandia on me, 1’m.out of danger ; x Ong,Wwh 10.,Keeps»ahoule of entertain- 


AM ENteq godaalq rit 18) 009 aw olf 
VIDELICET? ladaj “he Sait “Tow wit; 
that is. T his ‘word iF s erally \ written 


vå Ff. oe) al ee y 

Vi putty) ni. oe ru 96) hid Kaa 
Ki Micah hood.” t iy n l 

Tory reatu. el POF this wordjthe tymo- 

a. To fhow, or practife in‘¢ompetition. 


logy is very) uncertain}! | 3%9 
They vie power and d expence with thofe that ar 


qudesvenwillinot leave mo; in the victor's hapd. 
IA Aidipmi 
2 >“ Pope has ufed »this word’ in_a manner 
- perhaps unauthorifed. -ht a 
There, vifor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And: fame, this lord d ufelee thoufands\ ends. 


yry f 
Victo’ RIOUS, "adj. [itlari Frénch. j 
ls Conquering having obtained conguef ; 
f{uperiour in conteft. 9) an 


U 


Victory doth more. often. fall a ¢frout ofthe] ..tooihighuey Cow © APL Eftrange 
Vanquifhed, than’ by the'valoar of the Ir i You vie happinéts i ina H lal fnd weet 
FES JOM Haywar diverfions. d, umat Evi 
The Son return’deiGoriousiwithyhis faints. Milt. | 2. 
Thathappy funy faid-he, will rife again, | bee this paffage: t the fe ing feems to 
Whoswice eifforiout didrour navy feces | atag Ste X - ace “im s ya 
į And-I alons mult view bimprifesin vain, eS d g about vpn oat wt cifs op kits 
Dryden} Shewied forfathic 102% 


f Without one: ray of albhisftar formes: 

2. Producing conquett. 

‘Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch'd away; * 
Andi curs'difor ever this wiGforiows® days p` Popes 


That ina twink the won h. p! ‘berit ‘fall 
peers oan Toscontefty; to, conten | 
w to ftrive for ea 

“tot Eee aa sisp 


uag» 
+ô 


10¥ 


Bo 


“TIE 


pe be oe SS. a In 


TALYA 


pap>. 3 
grt Maya, tradingenation, , thes younger fons may be 
Aad 7 alana ra enable them! z 


aye a Sate -beft-of their family. 


-m -z g May with a ane Tyrian purple vie. | Addi if 
Now voices:over spices rife; 
LA a poa While e each tó be t loudet vies. ‘Swi ift. 


IEW. ù. a. [Ueus Fr from. vedir, or. 


t3 
sii 


_— 3 


i xoi 2 
‘eee ; to Took, on. by way sE exa- 


r 1008. e, 


“nod »„ and view the coun nt 457 ua vit Vile 2 
qe h almighty icher boR i down $ cje, 
His own works and héi ir r Works. at ọnce to wiew. 
S oiai Bilioni. 
ay View not this ‘pre by henna giv’ ni” 
berate [ie “Tre buildings 1 rais ‘d'by common ånds. Prior. ] 
oats “Whene’er we viso "Tóme well=; tion'd dome, 
bas oun Waele p, arts ubequally’ furprize i. o y 
oo bed? All ie ay ta, Pin Pad iring eyes. r peg: he 
A heat TO fee 5 ro perceive by, the eye. 
Lime pat They here with eyes aghaft.... | i 
stg a ee `d. ‘firkt their lamentable lote.§.) Milton. 
s4 wets re I hear, nomored views ’' ¢ aa 


SA The Sea, (fa mes a cabin i you.” | 
ving tg om the verb J: * l4 


s ‘je You hhould, trea a A: q [bri 
“Pret yand: full of views yea,,haply, near 
Pein aay of, Pothumu:. p Sbatefp. E Bille: 
VIR and jndefidire views, which “drown! alt ap- 
sC preherfions of thee ttermon OEE Ae condemne 
by, good: authors.) i lotton. 
The walls of Pluto’s: palace are in =? ya Dryd. 
Cut wide views through, nountains to the plain, 


. a 
La e ' 


sayis k 


You'll with your hill a fhelter d hil, again.! “Pope f 


2. Sight ; power of beholding.. prd 
1 go, to,take-forsever from your view, °" 
‘Both, the lov'd object, andthe chated,too. Dryden. 


‘Thefe. things, duly weighed, willigive usa lear | 


„Gist into the ftate of human liberty. ) Leche. 
ms s An tru,mevother joyaito prizes: 
Witbvother beauties charm, my partial eyes; 
Fullin my view fet all the brightabode, 
~ And make my foul quix*Abelard for God. 
> Intelle€tual fight ;»menral Ken. 
| “Same fater refolation I've in viw. 
4 Atrof feing, IA TTO 
S sof vou Thunexpeétcdifound 
Of dogs. and men, his, Wakeful ear does wound ; 
Rouz'd. with the-noife, hefearee believes his ear, 
Willing. to.think th’ illuGons of hie f2at? | 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm; but Rraight his view 
Confirms thar'more than all’ he fears 18 true. Denb. 
g. Sight 3.€¥@- io gigo 
Obj hor near Our wiewrare thought greater than. 
thofe ofa larger fize, that are moresemote., Locke. 
6. ‘Sprey’; ; examination by the eye. . 
Time never will new ' 
While we too far the pleafing path purfue,) 
1 Surveying nature with too hice a.vieww. \ Dryden. 


ais Intellectual furvey, | 


Pope. 
Milton. 


war EET 


If the mind has made-this' inference by finding 


out the intermediate ideas, and taking» vicw of 
the conneétion of them; it has proceeded rationally, 
Lockes 
„om 8-Spacew that imay ire taken in by, the 
eye; réachrofofighty®®' 
19D bey fame throug} alli the neighb'ring nations 
Ly ey er 
| When new the Trian navy'was'in wiew. Drjden: 
Q. Appearance; show? 
In that vaccothntithté rae 
Wiley hry theta’ giyak graces find $ 


ebplendour lk her vietu 
ee re we never knewe/) Waller. 
‘i r “exhibition to thë fight or 
mindi) set cow Hb antes s 


(Tos give. ncsigh vietu tof. thie | nmi ftaken part,of 


i bastaco 
. liberty, wa ihany en on? bel avehenzeling, ibecaufe 
l he “is lefa determined by wife conGderations than 
. é wife man? Locke. 
VoL. I. 


yee 3 
when. fhaded with Ancona’s dy 


4- Watch; forbearance of-fleepi 


, VIG 
rt. Profpect of intereft. 


‘fon. 


12. Intention ; : defign. 
‘He who Ois in a foreign: country, refers 


“what he fees to the Rate of things at home; with f 


s\that views he’ maker ‘all his'refleétions: Arterdury- 
With aevicwito scommerce,. in,returning ftom! 


H; as sap As againft» the Parthians,» he paled 


ueh Egypte. Arbutbnot. 

sak" Til ery the Jefuit, i in the year 1626, feconded 
the cardinal in the fame plea, and” upon tbe fame 
pieces. Vearerland. 


Viewers xf [from virtu] ~ One who } 


“views. 
Vie Wess. adj. [from view.) Unfeen; 
not difcernible by, thefight. | 
Tobe impriton’dsin theceitolefs winds, 
And blows with reftlesseviolence about 
The pendant world. Shakefpeare. 
Each ftair.myftetioufly,was)meant, nor tood" 
oT hese always, but drawn up-to, heav’n fometimes 
Vi iewlefse Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Swift throazh the valves the’ vifionary fair 
Repay d; and views mix’d-with common aire 
$ Pope 
Ts Light: apet e from the easth, at once they rife; 
Their feet half viewole/s quiver in the tkies. | Pope. 
VIGESIMA T1ONa2. f. [vigesmus, Latin. ] 
. The. act of putting to death every twen- 
„tiethamam. Bailey. 
Vi GILL, Bef alae Latin. ] 
1.,.Watch} devotions performed’ in the 
cuftomary hours of reft. 
So they in heaven.their odes and wigi/s tun'd. 


: 


Milton. t" 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-eyed virgina 


keep, 
And pitying “faints, whofe ftatues learn to et 


Pope. 
2. A faft-kept before a holiday. 
He that outlives this day, and fees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feat his neighbours, 
And fay; To-morrow is St Crifpiane Sbakefpeare. 
And that, which on the Baptift’s vigi! fends 
To'nymphs and fwains the vifion of their pom! 
arte 


5 Service ufed on the night before a ho- 
liday. 

No altar is to be confecrated without reliques, 
which placed,before the church-door, the vigils ‘are 
to be celebrated that night beforethesm Seilling fi. 

The rivals call my mufe another way, 
| Tofing their vigils for th’ enfuing day. Dryden; 


: 


: 


Though Venus and her fon thould {pare 
Her rebel hearty andinever'teach* her care 5 
l Yee Hymen may perforce her'wigih keep, 
And for another's joy ffpend her fleep. (Waller. 
|» Nothing» wearsjour: a, finenface) like theovigiis 
of the card. table, and thofe.cuttiug paflions whch 
| attend them. Addijon. 
Vi'citances ? mofa [vigslances French} 
Vi'ciuancy. f- vigilantia; Latin. J al 
t. Forbearance. offlcep: ort 
Ulyfieslyielided sunteafonablypto, fleep 5 tnd “the 
ftrong paion fomhis country ibould have giyen him 
vizilunces Broome. 
z.. Watchfulyels ;, circurmf{pection ; Hncef- 
fant care. 
Shall Henry’s conquetty Bedford's vigilance, 
) Vourdeeds of war, anall oor counfel die?) Shak. 
in \this sheir military carey there were few’ re- 
markableocéafions under the duke, faving histon- 
tinual’wigilancy, and vopn hazard of hig perfon. 
Sopho? |} Wotton. 
Of thefe the vigilance 
] dread yuand toreludes tdud wrapp’djin mitt 
Of midnight vapours glide obfcure. Milton. 
We are enabled to fubduc all other creatures ; 


No man fets himfelf about any things but upon 
fome view or other, which ferves him fod pea -4 
acke. $ 


i 


a 


UP) ‘ana’ giorioas patience. 


VIL 


»gand > 9 for. our*behoof the ftrength of the or, 
the fagacity and wigilancy of. the dogs Ray. 
3.. Guard ; watch. 
No poftiis frees no. places) 
That guard and moft unufual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Inj at this gate none pafs Y 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well. known from heav'n. 


VIGILANT. 
“Watchfal’s’ 


. tentive. 
“They haye many prayers, but every of them 
very fhort, as if they were darts thrown out with 
a kind of fudden quitknefs 3 left that wigilant and 
eA attention of mind, Which in prayer is very 
“neceffary, fhould be wafted or dulled through con- 


Milton. 
aaj. £ vigilans,’ “Latin. ] 
NS diligent; at- 


“tinuance. Hooker. 
‘Take yoursplaces, and be ‘wigilant : 

If any. “noife or foldier you perceive, 

Let‘us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 


The tseafurer, as he was vigilant i in fuch cafes, 
“had notice! of the clerks expiration fo foon, that 
he procured the king*to“fend'a meffage to the 
maftervof the rolls. Clarendon. 


Vrcitrantriy. adv. [from vigilant. ] 
Watchfully zi attentively circumip: tly. 
Thus in peace, either of the kings fo wigilantiy 
Obferved every motion of the others, as if they had 
lived ‘upon 'the-alatm. " Hayward. 
Vr'corovs, adj (from vigor; Lat.) For- 
cible ; not "weakened “full of fuength 
and ‘life. 


Fam'd for his valour, young’; 

At fea fuccefetul, vigorous and trong ! Waller. 
Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, 
but returns always freth andwigorows. - Atcerbury. 
Though, the: beginnings of confederacies have 
been always.vigorcus and fuccefsful, their progreis’ 
‘has been generally feeble, and event unfortunate. _ 
Davenant. 


Vi'Gorousiy. adv. [from vigour.] With 


| foree; forcibly ; ; without weaknefs. 

. The prince had two giant hipsi 

With his one’ fo digorou fly he prefs‘d, 

And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryde 
If the fire burns bright and wvigoroufly, it is no 

matter bywhaemeansit wa at fir kindled. South. 

i hac priacéwhofe¢aufeyouclpoute fo wigercufly, 

isthe buns paid in ishe war and yoù`but a fecond: 


, Swifte 
Vr GOROUSNESS: tf from” vigour. 
Force P ftrength. I gour] 


He hath given excellent (ufferance and vigoroufs 

; m 
neji to the fufferets,” arming them with frange 
courage, heroical” fortitude, Invincible refolution, 


Taylors 


VIGOUR, z. A [vigors Latin, R. 
1. Forcd,;) flreugth, 
! Shame to be avercome; 
Would utmoft vigour raife, aod rais‘d unites Milt 
DE PePnicious fire wither'd all their ftrength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain’ de Milte 


E , The mind and {pirit remains 


Invincible, and vigour foon returns: Miltcn. 
‘No deep within her; iait can hold’ 

i Tinmortal TZU adn s i Milione 
‘hê Vigour of this arm was never, vain: 

Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughters Dryden. 


zi Mental force’; ‘intelle€tual ability. 
3., Energy 5, efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth, 
His beams, unattive elfe; theinwigour find. Milton. 
How. coes Cattefius all bis finewspftrain, 

The carth, saturactive wigourto,explain! Blackvt. 
VILE. edj. [vil, French suslis, Latin. J 
r. Bafe; meang!worthless; fordid:; defpi- 

cablesow si 

Our cafe wera rriiferablé) if chat Wherewith we 
mot endeavour to pleafe"Gods"weretin his fight 
fo wile and defpicable as men's diidaintyl fpcech 
would make it. Hocker. 
$C 3 dif- 


VIE 


I difdaining fcorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be fo wileefteemed. © Shakefpé 
-. He to-day that theds bis blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ;_ be he. ne'er fo wile, 
This day thall gentle hiscgpdition. Shake/peare. 
O ye Pegafian nymphs, that, hating wiler things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious fprings ! 


Y YL 


Or pelting villages, theep coats, and’ mills, 
Inforce their charity. 
Thevearly village cock 


You have many cnemies, that know not 
Why they are fo; but, like the village curs, 


Drayton. { Bark when their fellows do. Shakefpeare. 

The inhabitants account gold but.as awise thing. The country villages were burnt down tothe 
Abbot. ground. Knolles. 

That finful-creature, man.elected.is; Thofe village-words give us a mean idea of the 
And in our, place. the heavens, poffefs he mufti; thing. Dryden. 


Vile man, begot of clay, and born of dufte  Fairf. 
A {pontaneous. production is againft matter, of 
fact ; a thing without example not only in man, 
but the vile of weeds. Benticy. 
3. Morally impure; wicked. 
Reftor'd by thee, vile is Tum, to’place 
Of new acceptance. “ Milto. 
Vrvep. adj, (from vile ; whence revile.] 
Abniive ; fcurrilous ; defamatory. 
He granted life to all except to one, who had 
ufed viled fpeeches againft king Edward. Hayward. 
Vivery. adv. [ from, vile. J= Bafely ; } 
meanly ; fhametully. 
The Volfcians viledy yielded the town. Sbakelp. 
How cao I 
Forget my Hector, treated with difhonour, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, and qilely drage’d, 
A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy ? 4. Philips. 
Vi'reness. n. f. [from vile. } 
1. Bafenefs ;.meannefs; defpicablenels, 
Mis wilcne/s us thall never awe 
But here our {ports fhall be, 
Such as the golden world firt faw, 
Moft innocent and free. Drayton. 
Refieå on the effential vilenefs of matter, and 
its impotence to conferve its own being. Creech. 
Confidering the wilene/s of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durft ever venture to 
afk the potter, What doft thou make ? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual bafenefs: 
Then, wilene/s of mankind! 
Could none, alas! repeat me good or great, 
Wath my pale body, or bewail my fate?~ Prior. 


Vi'uiFier.a./. [from vilify.} One that 
vilifies. 
To Vi'tiry. v. a. [from vile] 
1. To debafe; to degrade ; to make vile. 
Their maker's image 
Forfook them, when themtélves they vilify'd 
To ferve ungovern'd appetite, and. took 
His image whom they Erd. Milton. 
2. To defame; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide 
To hear his fovereign vilify'd. Drayten. 
The difpleafure of their. prince, . thofe may lex- 
pect, who would put in practice. all methods to 
wis his perfon: Addifon. 
any paffions difpofe us to.deprefs and wilify 
the merit of one rifing in. the efteem-of mankind, 
Addifon. 
Vitt. nef. [wille, Fr. villa, Lat.] A vil- 
lage ; a {mall collection of houfes. . Little 
m ufe. 
This book gives an account of the manurable 
lands in*every manor, town, or vill. Haie. 


VELLA. n fa (villa, Latin.) A country 
feat. 

The antient Romans tay the foundations of 
their villat and palaces within the very borders of 
the fea. Addifon. 

At fix hoursdiftance from Bizantium’s Walls, 
Where Bofphorus; into. the: Euxine falls, 

In a gay diftrict, call'd th’ Elysian vale, 
A turaith'd villayMands, propos'd for fale. Harte 

All vat poffeffiuns ;, juft the fame the cafe, 
Whether vou calt them villa, park, or chace, Pope. 


VILLAGE. 2. f. [eillage, French.) +A 
{mall colleftion.of houles in the country, | 


gave, 
Tn the vile habit of a willage flave. 
ViLiaGer. n. f. 
inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus bad rather be a wiliagery 
Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions. 
When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
J fhall appear fome harmlefs-wiliager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 


of villages. 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 


VIVYLLAIN.. z. 
low Latin] 
‘1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 


the king's free fubjeéts. 
2. A wicked wretch. 


O villain! villain! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain! unnatural, deteited, brutish wit- 
lain! 

What in the world, 


being odious'to the parliament. -< 
Calm thinking villaint, whom no faith could fix ; 
Of crooked. counfels, andedark politicks. 
Vi'veanace.n. f: (from villain.) 
i. The ftate of a villain bafe fervitude. 
They exercife moft bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage +" 


but one freeholder, which was the lord himfelf ; 
not fitito be fworn in juries. Davies. 
z. Bafenefs; infamy. 
If in-thy fmokevitvends; their glories thine ; 
| But infamy and widlanage ure thine, "Dryden. 
Fo Vi'tianize., v. a. [from villain. | 
To debate ; to:degrade ;_ to» defame. 
Were virtue by defcent, 3 noble*name 
Couldsnever willanize his father’s fame 3 
But, as the firt ithe lat of all the line, 
Would, ike the fun, ev'n in defcending thine. 
k i . i s Dryden. 
Thefe are. the fools, whofe ftolidity, can) bafe 
all arguments; whofe glory is in cheir fhame, ip 
the debafing and willanizing of mankind ‘to the 
condition of beans: ! 
Vi'LEA nouS. adj. ee villain. J 
1. Bafe; vile ;. wicked. 
2. Sorry; ina familiar fenfes 
Thow art my fon; J have partly thy mother's 
word, partly my»sowmopinion; but chiefly rai. 
Jaueus trick of thinc,cye doth warraptinive Wè Séuke 
a ir 


leis than a town. 


Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, . 
Shakefpeare. 


Hath twice done falutation to the morn. Sbake/p. 


Seam’d o'er with wounds which his own fabre 


Pope. 
[from» village.} An 


Shake/peare. 


Miltcn. 

If there are conveniencies. of life, which! com- 
mon ufe reaches not, it is not reafon to reject 
them, becaufe every villager doth not know them. 

3 Locke. 
Vi'tLaGery, a. f. [from village) Diftri& 


That fright the maidens of the villagery P Sbakelp. 
J: {vilain, Fr. villanus, 
| Evening dragon came,, 
l Affailant on the perched roolts, , à: af 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, | 
| being in condition of faves and willains, did) ren- 
} der a greater revenue than if they had been made 
Davies. 


We were prevented bya dozen armed knights, 

| or’rather villains, who, ufing this time of their 
extreme feeblenefs, all together fet upon them. ‘Sid. 
Shake/peure. 
That names me traitor, wi//ain-like he lies... Shak. 
He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a 
vilain, upon the. mere impious pretence of his 


Clarendon. 


Pope. 


No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. "Spenfer. 
Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was 


all the reft were but tenants in willanage, "and were 


Bentley. 


VAIN 


3. It is ufed by Shake/peare toexaggerate 
any thing deteftable....4.4. 5)» 
‘Ms ~ We thall lofe‘our times © 9 
And all-be turn'd to barnaclesior apes >ii 
With foreheads wil/anons lows ‘Shakelp. Tempeft. 
Vi'uLanousty. adv. [from willancus.] < 
Wickedly ; bafely. e SIN Y ee 
sa A bi e Di” è „is , Bee 
‘© The'wandering Numidian falfified hisfaith, and 
villancufly flew Selymes the king, as he was bath- 
ing himfelf. °» oe Oe TNC Knolles. 
Vr'-Lanousness. m. f. [from Villanous. | 
Bafenefs ; wickednefs. 
Vi'urany. 2. f [from villain; villonnie, 
< 7 pY a) 
old French.] oe 
1. Wickednefs; bafenefs ; depravity grofs 
atrocioufnefs. LN Pt 
Truit not thofe cunning waters of his eyes Sakae ae 
For villany is not without fuch a rheem : 
And he, long traded’in it, makes it feem pe 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shakefpeares 
He is the’ prince’sjefter ; and. the commenda- 
tiontis not in his wit, bur in his villary. Sbakelp. 
2. A wicked action; a crime. In dus 
fenfe it has'a plurals ~ 7 eb i 
No villangy no flagitious ation was ever yet 
committed, but a lie was-firft or laft.the principal 
engine to effeCtite © cori ao i Scuth. 
Such villanies rous’d Horace into wrath; 
„And "tis more noble to purfue his path, 
Than an old tale. _ > Dryden. 
Virta Tick. adj. [willaricus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to villages. . En 


, 
mra . 


And nefts in order rang`d, ; n 
l Of tame willatick fow). Milien.” 
FILLI n. f. [Latin.] Tn anatomy, are 
A Sie PAP & 
the fame as fibres; and in botany, {mall 
hairs like the grain of plufh or fhag, 
with which, as a kind of excrefcence, 
__ fome trees do abound. = =" uincy. 
Virtuous. adj. [villofus, Lat.] Shaggy ; 
| rough; furry. _ K" 
} „The liquor of the ftomach, which with fafting 
| grows harp, and the quick fenfation of the inward 
| willows coat of the ftomach, fcem to be the caufe of 
the fenie of hunger. Arbuthnot. 
Vimi'x Bous. adj. [vimineus, Lat.] Made. 
of twigs. 
As in the hive’s vimincous dome | 
Ten thoufand bees enjoy their homes: = 9 
Each does her ftudious action Vary, | 2" 
| To go and come, to fetch and tarry." «Prior, ” 
VIYNCIBLE. adj. [from winco, Latin.} 
| Conquerable; fuperable. rx i 
He not vincible in tpirit, and well affured that ” 
fhortnefs of provifion ‘would in a fhort time draw 
the feditious to thorter limits, drew his fword, 
“ nab RAR NCD TS Hayward.) 
Becaufe ‘twas abfolutely in»my power to have » 
attended more hecdfully, there was liberty in the 
principle, the miftake which influenced the action 
| was vincible. Ì3 ` ~ Norris. 
Vi'NCIBLENESS. n. f [from wincible.] 
| Liablenefs to be overcome. DiGionary. 
VincTure. aef.i[vindura, Lan poa 
binding: ' t Bailey. 
VINDEM Laits radjs: [ vindemia; atin] 
Belonging to a vintages ws rysi gem) 
TONEN DEMI ATE: vn. [vindemia, Lat.] 
) To gather the vintage. © a 
Now wisdemiate, and take 


ee 


5 
your bees towards the 


expiration of this-‘month. Jog Evelyn. 
VanDemMbaTion. n. f [vindemia, Laj t ~ 
_Grape-gathering. “Bailey. 


Te VINDICATE. wea. (vindicdy Lari] 
1. ‘To juftify y to fupport 3 to maintain! 

Where the’ tefpondent “dexves any Propofition, 

¿a the 


_ “~~ 2 « 


VIN 


gens à irely, windicatevand confirm 
thse pie on a aS A se Mie that_propofi- 
on the confel ooh of his next fyllogifm. “~ 


Te: e “Wat 5's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. To revenge 5° to, venge. 


We ought to, y ve af ed, how far an holy war is 
: og purfued 5 ethe lenfotce a new belief and 
ka or’ inih inf 


delity. `“ acon. 
fare tig adt -mare thelinable ‘to obey God than 
manji butiGod is more powerful,to exact fubje@ion, 
ainda vindicate rebeliion. Pearjon onthe Creed. 
‘The more*numerous the offenders are, tke more 
- hisjuttics is” cone nad to vindicate the affront. 
iy teak Tilletfen. 
urA ulno andaail the Thebanirace, ~/ 
= To windicate on Athens*thyedifgracts my “Dryden. 
de rat o.afferts; to claim with eflicacy.: 
t “Never anystouch'd upon this | WA Yare which our 
| poet iui has sviricated, to” himfr. Ez 
ELTER Dr ryden"; Preface h Ovid. 
The beauty: of this town, p a Reer, 
Emm, all :i: ewórlà ‘Miall vindicate her trade. Dryd. 
4 ‘To clear; to protect. from cenfure. 
Gods ways of dealing With us) are-by propo- 
icion) of terrors, and: promiles » Thorhele is added 
i- the ‘auther: ty of the comozander; vindicared from 
our n cQ} by. the interpo huon 6°) the greate!t 
sapai PaRi ig “the: hinds of hiv prophets, 
ee of h is Som: zJ Hammond. 
I utd aijert eternal providence, 
Aad wirdis ate. the seays 1 ‘of Gog to man. Milten. 
Vi List pre‘ “TON. ne J. (v: ‘dications ET : 
“from vindicates |: Defences : affertion ; yi 


“Ynttification: 7 
This is no winiication of vy i ogo She fill 

i acta a ‘mean part,-and; Through fear, becomes an 
accomplice in srr to betray.the Greeks. 
ote Bj come. 
Vixbi caTive. ad. ‘[ from vindicate. J 


‘Revengeful.; given to revenge. 
He, in heat of a&ion, 
gs eaey vindicative than jealous loves Sbhakdfpeare. 
Pubiivk revenges,are'tor the mott vee far tanare ; 
* botein private revenges atqisnotefo. » Hindicative 
„Apero; liveythe life of witches, who, as. they are 
g mifchievour. fo end they unfortunaic.! Bacon. 
The truits of adufted choler,and the evaporations 
of a windicative {pirite Hiwel. 
‘Do not wo many believe no zeal to be fpiricual, 
but what is cenforious or vindicatrwe P? whereas 
no zeal'is ipigitualy that is not alfo charitable. 
dy TE Spratt s Sermons. 
Diftinguih beradi aj paffion purely vindicative, 
“Bnd thofe counfels where cuine jeije avenges the 
innocent. 5 L’Eftrange. 
VINDICA ROR. mf [ from vindicate, } 
One who vindicates,; an-affertor. 
‘He treats tyranny, and the: vices attending it, 
" with the uemeft rigouns j and confequently a noble 
foul is better picafed wita a jealous windicator of 
Karan libesty, chan wich a tetriporizing poet. 
Dryden. 
nae NDICATOZY. ' adj. [from vindicater. 
sPanitory% Pa souming die oticeofiven- 
aein 
The aflitions af Jeb were no windicatory pu- 
niihméntsits take yergearce of his fins, but pio- 
batéry chaftifenients'to make trialof his graces. 
eat À Beambull's njwer to Hobbes. 
2. Defenfory ; jaftificatory. 
Vaxpmctive. ad. [from vindia, Lat] 
Given to revenge ;: revengetul. 
Lam vindictive caugh to repelforce by force. 
> Dryden: 
>i A code was eS a natused too vindiftiue, to Wave 
contented himéelf with {> forall a revenge. Dryden. 
Suits are not reparative, bur vindittive, when 
they aie commenced again? infolvent perfons. 
ad  Keatileqoel. 
VINE». in. J. [winea, Latin. J The plant 
„that bears the grape. 
The dower contitte of manyyleaves placed i ina, 
regular order; aad expanding in term of a roles 


»T 


. 


is + 


VIN 


the ovary, which is fituated in the bottom of the 
flower, becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains:many fmall ftones in eacha ‘The tree is 
climbing, fending forth clafpers. at the joints, by 
which it faftens itfelfto what plannftands near it,” 
~ and the. fruit is produced ip, bunches. . The fpecies 
are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the claret 
grape. 2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth 
‘grape Wulgarly called the currart grape. 4, The 
‘ parfley- leaved grape. 5. The miller’s grapes ‘This 
is.called the Burgundy in England: the leaves of 
this fort afe very much powdered with white in the 
“pring, from whence it had the name of miller’s 
id grapes 6..Is what is:cailed/in Burgundy Pineau, 
and at Orleans, ‘Auverna: ‘it makes very: good 
A wine. ..7. The»white chaffelas, or royal mufca- 
dine: it is a large white grape: the juice is very 
rich. 8. The black’ chaffelas, or black mufca- 
dine: the juicé “is véry rich. 9. The*red chaf- 
felas, or red mufeadine. 110, The burlake grap2. 
"yra The white mufcat, or white Frontiniac. 
12. Thered Frontiniac. 13. The black Fronti- 
niac. 114. The damafk grape. 15. The white 
fweet waters 16. The black {weet water. 17. The 
white "mufeadine. 13. The raifin grape. at The 
Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. «The 
Stò Peter's grape, or hefperian, 22. The malmfey 
grapes 23. The malmiey mufcadine. 24. The 
e by ‘Hamburgh grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, 
or warmer grape. . 26. The Switzerland grape. 
27. The white multat, or Frontiniac of Alexan- 
dria; called alfo the Jerufalem mufcat and grofs 
mofcat. 28..The red mufcat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria... 29 The white melie grape. 30. The 
white morillon.” 31. The Alicant grape. 32. The 
white Auvernat. 33. The grey Auvernat. 34.The 
H raifin mutcate The late duke ot ‘Tufcany, who was 
very Curious in colleéting all the forts of Italian and 
Greek grapes into his vineyards, was pottetled of 
upwards of three hundred fweral varicties. Miller. 
The wine-prop cim, the poplar never dry. 
Fairy Quen. 
In ee days every man Mall eat in fafety, 
Under his own wine, what he plants. Sbake/peare. 
The captain left of the poor to be vine-dreffers. 
2 Kings, xxv. 
Depending wines the fhelving cavern ferecn, 
With purple cluiters blufhing through the green. 
Pope. 
Vinerre Trer.a./f. [from vine and fret. | 
A worm that eats vine leaves. 
Vi NEGAR. n.f. [vinaigre, French.] 
1. Wine grown four; eager wines 
Kinegur is made by fetting the veffel.of wine 
againit the hot fun ; and therefore winegar will not 
buen, much of the fer darts being exhaled. Bacon. 
Heav'n's blef beam turns viregar more four. 


Pope. 
2. Any thing really on metaphorically four: 
Some laugh like parrots ata bag-piper, 
i And others of fuch vinegar afpects 
-That they ‘Il not fhow their. teeth in way of {mile. 
Sbakelpeare. 
ViNNEewzED,-or Finney. adj. Mouldy. 
Ainfworth. 
VE NEY ARD 2. '/. {pingzeand, Saxin.] 'A 
ground planted with vines. 
Ler ws not'live in France; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards\tova bazb’rous pesple. Shak. 
Though fome had fo furteited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines. that they had been left behing, 
the generofity of the Spaniards fent the:n all home 
again. Clarendon. 
Vi'nous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the ylas of wine; confiiting of 
wine. 
The motion of the oily drops»may be in, part 
due to fome partial fojution made by the vinous 


{pirite Boyle. 
Water will imbibe 

The {mall remains of fpirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavour. Philips. 


Vintace. nf. [vinage, Fr.} The pro- 
duce of the vine for the year. 


VIO 
Thebeit wines arein thedriet Vintages, Bacone 
Our firit fuccefs-in war make Bacchus crown, 
Andvthalf the winrage of the’ year our'own. Waller. 
Viinracer. n. A. [ from vintage.] He 
who gathers the vintage... ,.A¢n/worth. 
VEÉNTNER n fi [from vinum, Lat.] One 


who fells wine. 
The’vintner ‘may draw what religion he pleafes. 
Howel. 
The wiatner, by mixing poifon with his wines, 
deftroys more lives than any malignant difeafe. 


Swift. 
VINTRY. 2. S- The place where wine. is 
fold. f Ainjworth. 


VoL. 2. f- [violleyFr.,,viola, Ital.) A 
fringed initrament of mufick. 
My tongue’s-ufe is to me no mores 
Than.an,unitringed viol, ora harps) Shake/pearee 
To {train a tring, ftop it;with the finger, as in 
the necks of lutes and viols. _ Bacon. 
The trembling lute tome touch, fome ftrain the 
viol beit. Drayton. 
Loud.o’er the ret Cremona’s'trump doth found; 
Me fafter airs befit, and fofter rings 
Of lute, or viol, till more apt for mournful things. 
Milton. 
Vi’oLtasre. adj. [from violadilis, Lat. } 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 
ViotaA’cgous. adj. [from viola, Lat, } 
Refembling violets. 
To VYOLATE. Y. a. [violo, Lat: ]. » 


t To injure; to hurt. 
I queition thy bold:entrance, 
Employ'd to violate the fleep of thofe 
Whole dwelling God hath planted here in blifs. 
Mirtoas 
Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate, 
M ay mix with blifs, and yet not violate. “Dryden 
Ceafe 
To know, what known will wiolate thy peace. Pope. 


z. To infringe; to break» any thing ve- 


nerable. 
Some of violated vows l 
MTwixtithe fouls of friendand friend. Sbake/peares 
Thofe oftences which are by their fpecial qualities 
breaches of fupernatural, laws, do alfo, for that they 
| are generally evil, violate in, general that principle 
of realon; hich: willeth univerfally to fly from 
evil. Hookere 
Thofe reafonings which, by violating common 
fenfe, tend to fubvert every principle of rational 
belief, to fap the foundations of truth and fcience,y 
ard to leave the mind-cxpofed to all the horrors of 
{cepticifm. Beatties 
3. To injure by irreverence. 
I would violarémy own arm rather than a church. 


Brown. 
Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Miltons 
4. To ravith ; to deflower. 
The Sabine’s wislated charms 
Obfcur'd the glory of his rifing arms. Prior. 


VIOLA rion. a. /. { violatio, Lat. ] 
i. Infringement or injury of fomething 
facred or venerable. 
Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is 
due, was not without good effect, as, touching the 
_courfe of their lives, who feared the wilful violation 
of oaths. Tooker. 
Men, who had no other guide but their: reafon, 
confidered the wiolation of an oath to be a great 
crime. ht Addifon. 
2. Rape; the act of enorer: 
\f your pure maidens fall into:the hand 
Of hot and forcing ~jolation. Shake/pearte 
Viowa' ror. n. f (violator, Lat.] 
1..One who injures or infringes fomething 
facred. 
May fuch places, built for divine worthip, derive 
a bleffing upon the head’ of the builders, as lafting 
as the curfe that never fails to reit upon the facri- 
legious violators of them ! South. 
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2. A ravifher. : ’ 


Angelo is an adult*rous thief, 
Ah hepocrice, a virgin wiolarer. Sbakefpeare. 
" How. does fhe, fubje& herielf to the eiolater’s up- 
braidings and infalrer! in 3 Clariffa. 
Vi‘ovenck. 2. fi (violentia, Latin] 
1. Foree; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 
Tobe imprifon'd in the wewlefs wind, 
And blown with reftlefs vistcnc? about. 
All the elements, 
At leat had gone to wreck, difturb’d and, torn 
With, violence of this confi, had not focn 
Th" Eternal hung his golden fCales. Milton. 
2. ‘An‘atrack; an affaule; aimarder., 
A noile did {care me from the tomb; 
And. fhe, too defperatc, would mot go with «me 5. | 
But, as it-wems, did wiclence on herfelf. Shakefp. 
3. Outrage; .unjult force. 
Gricv'd at hischeart, when looking down he faw 
The whole-earth fill'd with, viskence ; andvall-fieth 
Cocrunting each their way. Milton's Paradije Lef. 
4. Eagernefs); vehemence, 
That feal 
You afk for with fuch wiclencr, the king 
With his own hand gave me. Sbake/peare. 
5. Injury; infringement. 
We cannot, without offering. wiclence to allre- 
cords divine and human, deny an-univerfal deluge. 
Burnet. 


Skakelp. 


6. Forcible defloration: 
Vi'oLent. adj. [veolentus, Vat. ] 
1. Forcible; acting with ftrength. 
A violent crofs wind blows. 
2. Produced, or continued by force. 
The pofture we find them in, according»to his 
dottrine, muft»be looked upon as unnatural and 
wiolent ; and no. violent ftate can be perpetual. 
Burget. 
3- Not natural, but brought by force. 
Conqueror death difcovera. them, {carce,men$ 
Viclent or fhameful death their due reward. Milton 
4- Affailant ; acting by force. 
Some viclent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. 
Shake/peare. 
Milsom 


Milton. 


A foe fubtile or violent. 

5. Unfeafonably. vehement. 

We mightwbe reckoned'fierce "and wislent, ‘to 
tear: away ithat,! which, *if our’ mouths! did con- 
demn, ‘our conf{ciences would! ftorm "and repine 
thereat. Hooker. 

The covetous extortioner fhould remember, that 
fuch wvislents fall nototake® heaven, ‘bat hell, “by 
force. y Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted;~not voluntary: ; 
How foon unfay 
Vows made in pain, as violent and.woid'!, ‘RLi/o% 
VroLen thy. ado. [fromvviolest.)» With 
. forces forcibly ; vehemently. 

Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus wislently redrefs, “> Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Flame burneth more wislent’y towards, the fides, 
than in the midft. Bacon. 

Ancient’ privileges muft ‘not, without great ne- 

` eefities, be revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted 
wviclently, nor penal laws urged rigoroufly. ; 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 
Vi'orey. A: fe (violette, Fr, viola, Lat.] 
A Lower. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous: flower, fome- 
what refembling the papilionaccous flower; for its 
two upper petals reprefent the ftandard, the, two 

‘fide ones tbe wings; but the lower one, which 
ends in a tail; refembles the iris. Out of the 
empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes.a 
"three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, and 
fuil of roundith feedss > There are nine fpecies. 

l S Milter. 
When daifies pied, and violets blue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shake/peare. 
Sweet Echt, fweeteft nymph, that liv't unfeea 

By flow Meander’s roargent green, 


And in the violst-embroides'd vale., Milton, 


VIR 


Je alters, not our fimple.idca, whetherwe think 
that blue besin the wiz/er itfelf,, or in our mind 
only ; and only the. power of produding: it ‘by the 
texture of its parts, to bein the vioet itfelf. Locke. 

Vrourn. n. f. [violn, Froefrom ; viol) 
A fiddle; a fringed inftrument of mu- 
fick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes; 
| Prajfe with vichas and tutes, 

‘ Sharp. violins proclaim 
“Their jealous pangs and defperation, | 

For the fair difdainful dames » Dryden. 
Vi'outst. aif. [from viol.) (Aiplayer on’ 
ithe viol. marines + 

A 


Sandys. 


VIOLONCE DLO. "nf" [Italian] 
ftringed intrument of mufck. 

VIPER. n. /. (vipera, Latin.} 

1. A'erpent'of that species ‘which brings, 


its young alive, of which many are’ poi-’ 


fonous. _ Peri 
A viper came out of the heat, and faftencd.on 
his shand. ABS) XAN iilo; 30 


He ‘Il gall of afps with thirfty lips. fuck ing 
The wiper’s deadly teeth; thall. pierce his skin...» 
ipy Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in .which»they 
place fuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of the bite of a viper, than of a common puncture. 
This is no other than axungia viperina, prefently 
rubbed into the wound. Derbam. 
2. Any thing mifchievous. 
Where is this wiper, ; 
That would. depopulate the city, andy. + i 
Be every man himfelf? — Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Vi'perine. adj. [viperinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a viper. 
Vi PeroUus. adj. [vipereus, Lat. from vi- 
per.) Having the qualities of a viper. 
My tender years.can tell, 
Civil diffention is a vip'rous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth, 
i Shakefpeare. 
We are peremptory to difpatch 
This wvip'rous traitor. Shake/peare. 
Some vip’rous critick may bereave 
Th’ opinion of thy worth fbr fome defe. l 
Daniel's Mulopbilus. 
Viper’s bughfs. n. J. [echium, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Í Each flower is fucceeded by four feeds, which are 
/in form of a wiper’s head. |) Miller. 
Virer’s grafs, n. f. [ feorzonera, Lat.) A 
ant. i 

VIRAGO. n. J. (Latin.] 
1..A female warriour ; a woman with the 
qualities of a man. 
Melpomene is reprefented like a wiraga or 
manly lady, with a majeftic and grave countenance, 
Peachan:, 
To arms! to arms! the fierce irago cries, 


And fwift as lightning to the combat flies. ` Pepe. | 


2. It is commonly ufed in.deteftation for 
an impudent turbulent woman. 
Vii Rer avm [virelay, virelai, Fr.) A 


fort of litle ancient French Le aco that \ wknown limits of conjugal or virginal chaftity. 


confiftedonly of two rhymes and fhort 
verfes, with ftops. L’ Acad. 
The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne mak, 
As the wis wont in youngth and fummer days 5 11 
But if chou algate luft like wirclayss jay, 
And loofer {ongs of ‘love to undérfong.  “Spenfcr. 
The band of flutes began to play). ~" 7 
To which a lady fungra wirday: 
And {till at.every clcfe fhe would repeat 
The burden of the fong, The daify is fo fweet. 
r Dryden: 
Vi'rent. adj. { virens, Lat. ] ‘Green; 
not faded; 


Ip thefe, yet freh and virens, they carve out the” 


figures of menand womta. riwni Viiga Err. 


VIR 
Vire. mf. (virga; Lat. ‘better verge, 
from verge, French.] “Adean’s*mace. ` 
Suppofe him now a dean compleat, = 
l" Dévoutly lolfing-in his feat; n a e i a 
_ | The filver virge, with decent prides | ao 
| ‘Stack underdeath his'cufhion fide. > ° Swim 7 
VURGIN. 7, [vierge, Fr. virgo, Lat.) 
1.) A mai 15,4 woman unacquaintedpwith | / 
OMENS dink? rite Solfrsud Jolt aten of 
i This afpeét of mine hath fear’d the-valiant;, . -9 
The'beit regarded wirgins of our'clime™ = 
Have lov'd it too. es SBakefpeare, 
ou l Senfelefs bauble ! 6| 
Art thou-atfeodary for thisraét, and look’ ft" =i 
Sowiérgin-like without ?™ Sbhakefpeare’s Cymbelines 
The damfel wasywery fair, andjatvirgins™ bao 
Liria fed Shey si Genefis, xxiv. 16. 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief), 4... (5. 
An hypacrite, aeurgin violator. | -~ Shakefpcare. . 

Much lefs can that have any place, -in soi 

| At which a virgin hides herface. ... Cowvlepe | 
2. A woman not a mother. Unufual. i. 
Likeft to.Ceres in her prime, ia | 
Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. „Miltone 
3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; . . 
any thing pure: as, virgin honey. 
| Tapers’of white’ wax, commonly called virgin 
` wax, burn with lefs fmoke than common yellow 
wax. ab Boyle. 
_ Vhave found virgin earth in the peat-marthes 
Chethire. Woodward. 
_ Below'the upper was a deep bed of fand only, 
which 1 weighed together with the virgin-mould. 
‘ ‘ à ? r À Derbam. i 
4. The fign of the zodiac in which the fun 
as in Auguf. l ree 
Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. __ 
ay iw Miltone 
Vi'rGIN. adj,- Befitting a virgin; fuit- 
able to a virgin; maidenly. 

Can you blame ‘her then, being a maid,’ yet 
rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if 
fhe deny the appearance of a naked blind boy ?' 

i Shakefpeareis Henry Ve 

What fays the filver with her wirgin hue? Shak. 

‘With eafe a brother overcame 
The formal decencies of virgin hame. ` Corokye 

As Took upon’you all to be fo many great hef- 
fings of a married ftate; fo I leave it to yourchoice, 
either to doas J have done, or to afpire after higher 
degrees of perfection in a virgin fate of life. Lazo. 

To Vi'rcin. w. n. [a cant word.] To 
play. the virgin. 


op. A kifs vat 
Long as my exile, fweet'as my revenge, : 
I carried from thee, my dear; ‘and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it eer fince. Shakefpeare's Ccriolanuse 
VYRGINAL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; 
maidenly ;, pertaining-to a virgin. 
On the earth more fair was never feen, 
‘Of chaftity and honour virginal, Fairy Queene 
vr Ae “Years virginal ~ ao 
Shall’be'to me even as the dew to fire; À 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, — 
Shall to my flaming'wrath be oil and flax. | Shak. 
| Purity is a {pecial part of this fuperftru@ure, 
reitraining ‘of ‘all'defires ‘of the Aeh” within ‘the 


| Hammcnd’s Fundamentals. 
To. VIRGINAL. v, x. To pat y td frike 
as On the:virgina]. A cant words... 

a Stll einginalung.ypon thy palm. + Shake/peares 4 
VijrGinac. s. j- [more ufually,wirginals, } 

A muiical intrument fo-called; becaufe 
ommoaly ufed'by young ladies. 

The mufician hath produced two means of ftrain- 
ing ftrings. The ‘one is ftopping thèm with the 
finger, as jin ‘the necka of lutes ‘and viols 5° the 
| other is the fhartnefs of the ftring, asin hatm and’ £ 
| virginals. yo} V1 sh tA Baten. 
Virsi niry nos. [uirginis Latin. } ^ 
i Maidenhead; ‘unacquaintance on = ; 

ou 


a a 
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(s Natural virginity of itfelf,is not a ftate more ac- 


af 


‘The ladyimade generous'advances to the borders! 

of virility.) DENAN “Ramblers 
2. Power of*procreation. =e i= > . 
Phe great climacterical was paft, before they | 
begat children, of gave ‘any teftimony of their wi-. 
rility’s for none begat children before the age of 
fixty-five. "=" tv $ 7 r Brown. 
VRM LION. x. properly: Vermilion. A 
red colour. tins aie WA tied 
-1 “FE gle, the faireft Nais of the flood, — 
Withia vermilion dye his temples ftain'd. » Rofcom.| 
ViRtUaL. adj. (virtuel, Fr. from vir- 


TTET 


tue.| Having the efficacy without the 
fenfible or material part.s gii ga a 
“Metalline waters have virtualcold in them. Put, 


therefore woed into fmith’s water, and try whether 
‘it will not harden. Bacon. 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without, 
communication of fubftance. Bacon 
‘Love not the heav’nly {pirits And how their love, 
Exprefs they? by lodks anly? or, do they mix | 
Irradiance; virtual or immediate touch? Milton.) 
Every kind that lives, - 

Fomented by his virtwal pow'r, and warm'd. Mile. 
(Neither an actual or virtual intention of the, 
mind, but only that which may be gathered from 
the outward acts. s Stilling flea. 
Virtua uty. on. f [from virtual.] Ef- 


ficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a 
virtuality of many other, and trom thence fome- 
times proceed an hundred cars. Brows Vulg. Err. 

Virratuatty. adv. [from virtual.] In 

effect, though not materially. 

‘They are, virtually contained in other words: ill 
continucd. Hammond's, Fundamentals. 

Such is ovr conftitution, that the bulk.of the 
people virtually give their approbation ta every 
thing they are bound to obey. . Addifon. 

To Vi'rtTuaTe. v: a. [from virtue.] To 

make efficacious. _Not.ufed. 

Potable gold fhould be endued with.a capacity 
of being affimilated to the innate heat, and,radical 
moifture; or at lcat wirtuated with a power of 
generting the (aid etfentials. Harvey. 

VIRTUE. 2./. {virius, Latin. ] | 

1. Moral goodnefs: oppofed to, vice. / 
Eithes I"m mittaken, or there is wirtue in that 

Faiftafr. | Sbake/peare. 
If there ’s a power above us, 

And that there is, al] nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he muftdelight in virtue; 

And that which he dci bts in mutt be happy. 

i Addifon. 
Virtue only makes cur blifs below. Pope. 
The character of prince Henry is, improved by 

Shakefpeare ; and through the veil.of his viccs and 
itregularitiesy we fee a dawn of greatncfs and vir- 
tue . Shakefpeare Iiluftrated. 

2. A-particular moral excellence. 

Maot In Belmont is) ailady, 

And fae is fairy, and, faiserrthan) that word; 

Of wond'rous.airtuete Shakefp. Merchar:t of Venices 
Remember,all bis. airtuess 

And thew markind that goadnefsis your carce Add. 

3. Medicinal, qualitys si is zt 

wt All bleft-fecrets, 
Allyou unpublith’d.wirtues of the earth, 
Bc aidant-and semeciate..Sbahkepeare’s King Lear. 
I 


4. Medicinal efficacy. 


5.. Efficacy ; power. Before wirtue'is ufed| 


Yy I'R 
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J "THe Vitiious bezoar is taken from the beaft VIRTUOUS. adj. [ from, virtue. } 


that feedeth upon the mountains ; and that with- 
out virtue from tHofe that feed“in'the vallies. 
A E l Bacon, 


—_ a 


ama e -ou 


| An eflay writer muft pra&tife the chymical'me- 
thod, and give the eirtue of a full draught in atewi 
i drops. MAN l Addifon.| 


fometimes Sy and fometimes in; by é) 
virtues meant in confequence of the vir- 
tue. yee 
| If neither words nor herbs will do, TI try 
ftones 5, for there ’s a virtuein them» L’Ejtranges) 
“Where there is a full purpofe to pleate God,, 
there, what aman can do, fhall, by virtue thereof, 
be accepted. | South. 
They are’ not (ures dy virtue of fyllogifm, that, 
the conclufion certainly follows from the premifes., 
ot ue Lockesi 
| This they fhall attain, partly in virtue of the) 
promife made by God; and partly ia virtue of 
piety» Atterbury.! 
| Heiufed to travel through Greece, dy virtue, of, 
this fable, which procured him reception in all the! 
towns. < Addifon. | 
6. Acting power. 


| Jefus knowing»that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about. Marky Ve 30} 


7. Secret'agency ; efficacy, without vifible. 
or material action. ) 


She moves the body, which the doth pofiefs ; 
Yet no part touchéth, but by virtwe’stouch. Davies. 


8. Bravery; valour. 
Truft to thy fingle virtue ;*for thy foldiers 
Took theirdifcharge. * Shakefpeare’s King Lear.| 
The ‘conquck* of Paleftine with fingular wirtue| 
they performed, andiheld that kingdom fome few 
generations. Raleigh. . 


g. Excellence ; that which gives excel- 


Jence. 
In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the eco- 
nomy. of poeins is better obferved than in Te-| 
rence ; who thought the fole grace and wirtuc of 
theirsfable, the fticking in of fentences, us ours do 
the forcing in of jefts. Ben Yenn. 
10, One of the orders of the celeitial hie- 


< — 


‘ : 


< 
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rarchy. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, «artus, 
pow'rs. Milton. ; 


A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky,, 
From orb 'to'orb unwesried doft. thou fly. > Tickel. 
VI RTUELESS. adj, [from.virtue. | 
t. Wanting virtue ; deprived of virtue. 
2. Not having efficacy ; without operating 
qualities. 

All fecond caufes, together with naturc herfe:F, 
without that operative taculty which God gave 
them, would become: altogecher filent, virtuele/s, 
and dead. Raleigh. 

Virtuelefs fhe with'd ail herbs and charms, 
Wherewith talfe meñ increafe their patients” harms. 
l Folefix. 

Some would make thofe giorisus creaturcs vir? 

tuclefse Hakewill. 


VIRTUO’SO. n.f: {Italian.], A'man fkill 


ed in, antique or naturaheuriofitics z a 


1. Morally good: applied to 
practices, . -+ 
If his*occafion were not virtuous, N i 
Ihould'not urge it half fo faithfully. Sake/peare. 
Virtuous and holy, be thou Conqucror. Shake/p. 
What fhe wills to do or fay, 
Is wifett, dirtuoufeft, difcreeteft, bet. 
Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found, Lear Hest Rael 
That in domeftick good combines :. 0.0 ys 
Happy, that’ houfe! “his way to peace is fmooth. 
tome 
Since there isthat neceffity of it for God’s Jer- 
vice, and “all virtuous ends, it cannot in itsown 
nature be’a thing Offenfive ‘and unlawful tous. _ 
Ex Pef , ‘Kettlewell. 


perfons-and: 


 Miltdas 


2. [Applied to.a woman.]- Chatte: 


Miftrefs’ Ford, the ‘modett ‘wife, the wirtusus 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! 

, — i, Shakefpeare. 
3. Done in confequence'of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always-of a vicious kind, i 
But oft to virtucus aéts inflames the mind. Dryd. 

Confider how often, how powerfully you’ are 
ca'led to a virtuous life, and what great and glori- 
ous things God: has done: for you; and )to make 
you in love withevery thing that can promote his 
glory. Law. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. i | 

Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which withsher virtuous drugs fottame fhe made, 
That wolf nortion would one man invade. + 

Chapman. > 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun 
Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d, 

Here in the datk, fo many precious things. Milton. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 
Out of his hand , s 

That viPtadns teel he rudely {natch’d away. Spenfer 

Lifting'‘up his virtuous italt on high, 

He fmote the fea, which calmed was with fpeed-° 
Spenfere 
He ownd the virtiious ring and glafs. © D/iltok. 

6. Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there’ is “a virtueus bezoar, 
and another without virtue ithe virtuous istaken 
from the bea(t, thatfeedeth»where there’are theria- 
cal herbs 3 and: that without virtue, from thofe that 
feed where-no Such herbs‘are- Baccne 

ninel The ladies fought around 
For virtwousherba ; which gather dfromtheground, 
They, {queez’d the: juice, and cooling; ointment 

, made. Dryden. 

Vr'rtTuous_y. adv.) {from virtuous.) In 
a virtuous manner; «according. to. the 


rules of virtue. i ipa 
The gods areymy witnefles,, I defire to do virtu= 
Oussy ' nay Sidweye 
In fum, they, taught the world,no lefs-virswou/ly 
how to.die, thao they jad dape before how toJive. 
l Hookera 
They. that mean wirewoufly, and yet do fo, 
The devi cheir virtue tempts not, they tempt heay'n, 
Shakelpeares 
Not from grey hairs authority. doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from.a wrinkled brow 5 
But cur pat jife, when virrsoufly{pent,. 
Muftt} dur ape thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham. 
The cotfeeman has a little daughter four years 
old, who hasbeen ‘wirtuoufly educated. € Addifore 


man ftudious of painting,» ftatuary, or | Wi/etvousNess. a.J. [from virludus.] 


archite€ture. 
Methinks thofe generous wirtwofi twell in a 
higher region than other mortals. Glanuille. 


| Virtuo}, the Italians cala man whi loves the | 


noble arts, and is acritick in them. And amongft 
our French painters, the word wértadux is under- 
{tood in the fame fignification: Dryden. 

This building was beheld with admiration by 
the virtvof of that time. Tatler: 

Showers of rain are now mst with in every wa- 
ter-work; and the wirtvofes of France covered a 
little vault with astficial fouwe Adaifon: 


The ftate or charatter of being virtuous.. 
Many other adventures are intermeddled; as 
the love of Britomert, and virtuosjre/s of Bel- 
phebe ; and the lafcivioufnefs of Helenora. Spenfers 
VIRULENCE: Qo. fo [ from» virulent. ] 
Vi‘ruvency. Jj Mental poifon; malig- 
nity; acrimony of temper ; bitternefs, 
Difputes in religion are mingled with wirwiency 
and bitternefs. Decay of Piet) 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent wiru- 
lence had highly difobliged him. Fell. 


Vas 


It inft:ls into thelr minds the utmott wirulence, 
inftead of that charity which is the perfeétion and! 
‘ornament oftreligion. >>- Addijon.| 

The whigs might eafily have maintained a ma-| 


jority among the clergy, if. they had uot too much) 
, encouraged intemperance of {pcechy and iwiru-, 


fence of pen, in the moft proftitute of their party. 


Swift.’ 


Vr Rucent. adj. (virulent, Fr. virulentus, 
Latin.) | 
1: Poifonous ; venomous. 
2. Poifoned in the mind ;. bitter ; malig- 
sananta 


ViiruLentiy.’ adv. [ from ‘virulent. ] 


Malignantly ; with bitternefs. 
Mvsace. n. f. [vijage Fr. vifaggio, Ita: 
lians} » ‘Face’; ‘countenance ; looku It 
1s now rarely ufed but with fome ideas 
“of diflike or horrour: 
Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the wac'ry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Sak. 
When the fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfith wifoge. Shak.fp. King Lear. 
Whereto ferves mercy, 
But to confront the vifage of offence ? 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, 
And vifage all inflam'd, fir thus began. AMiltor. 
` By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His gory wifage down the ftrcam was fent ; 

Down the {wift Hebrustothe Lefhian hore. Milt. 
Love and beauty ftill that vifage grace ; 
Death cannot fright’*em ‘from their womted place. 

Waller. 
Latin. ] 


To Vi'scERaTE. via. [wvifcera, 
To embowel ; to exenterate. 


VI'SCID. adj. [vifcidus,, Latin.]  Glu- 
tinous ; tenacious. 


Viser pity. mf. [from vi/cid.] 
‘1. Glutinoufnefs ;., tenacity ; ropinefs. 

This motion in fome human creatures: may be 

_ weak, in refpeét to the vifcidity of what is taken, 
fo as not to be ‘able to propel it. Arbuthnot. 
2. Glutinous concretion. 
Cacharticks of mercurials precipitate the i/ci- 
dities. by their ftypt.citys Fioyer. 
Viscosrry. 2. 7 [vifcofté, Fr. from 
vifcous. | | 
1. Glatinoufnefs ; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, 
determines their condition ‘as ‘to rarity, denfity, 
wifesfityy tenuity. Arbuthnot. 

2. A glutinous fubitance. 

A tenuous emanation, or ‘continued effuxium, 
after fome diftance, retraéteth unto itfelf, ‘as is 
obfervable in drops )of fyrups, and feminal wi/cof- 
ties. Brewr s Vulgar, Errovrs. 


VISCOUNT. m f [wicecomes,' Latin. ] 
Vifccunt Ggnifis%as much as theriff;’ between 
which two words there is no other difference, but 
' that the one comes from oar ’conguerors the Nor- 
mans, and. the other from our anceftors the Sax- 
ont. Vifccunt alfo fignifies a degree of ‘nobility 
next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but 
anew onc of dignity, never heard of among us 
till Henry VI. his days. Corel. 


Viscountess. xf. [ from vifcount. 
Fifecunt and wifcounte/s are pronounced 
vicount and vicounie/s.) ‘The lady of a 
vifcount; a pecrefs of the fourth order. 

Viscous. ‘adj. \[vifgueux, Fr. vifco/us, 
Lat.] ‘'Glatinous’; ticky ;’tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, 

' shat ithach a fubtile (pirit, which fevereth and di- 

videth any thing that is foul and vifcoas. Bacon. 


Holly. is of fo wifcous'a juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark. Bacen. 


“Vel S 
Vistar LtTY. on. f [vifbilité, Fry from 
~ viftble.) ’ 


1, The ftate or quality of being percepti- 
ble by the eye. 


The colours of outward objects brought intoa | 


darkened room, do much depend for their vi/bility | 
upon the dimnefs of the light they’ are beheld by. 
‘Boyle. 
2. Stateof being apparent, or openly dif- 
covcrable ; confpicuoufnels. 

‘They produced this as ap inftance.againft the 
perpetual wifibility of the church, and he brings it, 
to prove that it ceafed to be atrue church. _ 

Stilling fieet. 

In thefe, the wifhifity and example of our vir- 

tues will chiefly confit. Regers*s Sermons. 
VISIBLE. x. / Perceptibility by the eye. 

Vifibles work upon a looking -glafs, wiichrs like 
the pupil cf the eye; and aud. bles upon the places 
of echo, which refemblethe cavern of the ear. 

: Bacon. 
Vi'srBLe. adj. [viftdle, French ;.vifsbilis, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Perceptible by the eye. : 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood wifisies and I 
Here with him at this fountain talk?d. |; | Milton. 

Each thought was wifale, that roll’d within, 
As through a cry{tal cafe the figur'd bours are-{eén. 

Dryden. 


A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luitre | 


with great advantage ; but if he degenerate trom 


his line, the leaft {potis vifible onerminéy! Dryd. | 


What.’s.true beauty, but fair Virtue’s face, 

Virtue made wifible in outward grace? Young. 
2. Difcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down toitame the vile offences, 
Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf, ‘ 
Like moniters of the deep.  Sbakefpi King Lear. 

3- Apparent ; open ; con{picuous, 
‘The factions at court were greater, or more vi- 
Able than before. ‘Clarendon. 
Vi'sipteness. n.f. [from vifble.] State 
or quality of being vifible. 
Vi'siBLy. adv. [from wfble.] Ina nan- 
ner perceptible by the eye. l 

‘The day being vifibly governed by the fun, is a 
little longer than the revolution of the cquator ; fo 
much as is occafioncd by the advance of the fun 

L in his annual-contrary motion along the ecliptick. 
- Holder. 

By the head we make known more wifibly our 
fupplications, our threatenings : enough to íce the 
face, and to underftand the mind at half a word. 


Dryden. 
VISION. “n: 2 [-vifion; Fr. vif, Latin.} 
1. Sight ; the faculty of feeing. 

Anatomifts, when they have taken off from the 
bottom of the eye that outward and mof: thick 
coat called the dura mater, can then fee through 
the thinner coats, the pictures of objeéts lively 
painted thereon. And thefe pictures, propagated 
by motion along the fibres of the optick nerves 
into the brain, are the caufe of wifon. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Thefe| theorems being admitted into” optics, 
there would be fcope enough: of handling that*fci- 
ence.voluminoufly, after a new manner ;-not only 

| by teaching thofe things which tend-to the perfec- 
tion of vifion, but allo by determining mathema- 
tically all, kinds of, phenomena of scolours*which 
could be produced by refractions. Newt. Opticks. 
2. ‘The aét of feeing. i 

Vifion in theinextilife is the perfecting of faith 
insthis 5, or faith here is turned into vifion there, 
as hope into enjoying.) . Mame Praétical Catecbijm. 

3-. A fupernatural appearance’; ‘a {pettre 
a phantom. | mh) 

The day feems long, but night isodious; 

No fleep, bur dreams; no dreams, but vifions 
ftrange. ` Sidney. 


VILS. 


Laft night the very gods hew`dimeia eifon. 
a Aifa "e Shakepeare. 
God's mother deigned to appear to me3)) 
, And, in, a vifion, full of majefty poii sp 9hy 5 
-Willd me to leave my bafe vocation, Sbaks Hen.V I. 
oe the ff i Saas HARADA an ai lian 
+ foca vifen, irom his father a less ign 
into’ tand hick he will thew hi mi. Milt. P r. Lop 
4. A dream ;:fomething thewn in dream. 
A dream happens to a fleepings, auyi- 
„fion may happen to a waking man: A 
dream is fuppofed natural, a»vifion “mit 
raculous ; but, they,are.confoundeds » q 
His’ dream seturns; his friend.appears again : 
The murd’rer's.come 3.now:help,,ordeamefiain ! 
"Twas but awyion filly and vificniare-buc vain. 
ihe 2.6 hess. on tive ti Dryden. 
The idea of any thing in our mind no mure 
proves the cxiftence of that thingy) than thelwifons 
of a dieam, make a true hiftoryens) wouy Lake. 
Visionary. adj. [viftonnaire, Fr. from 
` euafione ler rode bed oie TT iki anes 
1. Affected by phantoms; difpofed:to re- 
_ ceive impreffions on the imagination. 
No more thefe {cenzs.my medication aid; a 1 V 
Or lull to ret the vifioncry maiden) 3 aa 


Pope's Eveifa te Abelard. 


2, Imaginary; not.real ; feen ina dream ; 


perceived by-the imagination only. © 
Thechounds at nearer diftance hoarfely’bray’d ;” 
The hunter clofe purfu'd the wifonuryanaids -' 
y appeal Cun Dryden. 
_ If you have any, fkill in. dreamsy Jet-metknow 
whether 1 have ethe fame.place. inthe realohéart, 
that I had in the.wificnary ones) gxi « Addifon. 


Our vidorics only led us to further wifiomiry ` 


pro{pects ; advantage was taken) of) the»fangifine 
temper which fuccefs had wrought,the nation.upto, 
vey. B Savift. 
Visionary. ] 2. f. [vifonnaire, French. } 
Vi'stonsst. § One whofe imagination 
is ditturbed. gone & 
This,account exceeded all the No€tambuli or 
| wifionaries | have met with. Turrer. 
The lovely wificnary gave him perpetua! uneafi- 
nefs. _. Femaie Quixote. 
To VISIT. v.a. [vifitery French ; vifto, 
Latin. ] gida, 
1. To go to fee. ad 
You muft go vifr the lady that lios ine——I 
vifit her with iny prayers; but I cannot go thither. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriclauute 
Virgins vifited by. angel pow'rs. | 


- Pope. P 


2. [In (criptural language.] ` To fend 


good or evil judicially. 
‘When God vifiteth, what all I anfwer him. 
Fob, xxxi. Iq. 
Thou fhalt be vifited of the Lord with hyndey 
“>? ' Wa. xxix. 6. 


God wifit thee inigood things. Suditb, xiii. 20. ; 


That. venerable body is in’ lictie concern after 
+ what-manner their mortal eneniies interd (o treat 


them, whenever God mhall vifit us with fo fatal an 
event. by u Swift. 


3- To falute with a prefent. 
*Samfon wifited his wife with a kid. 0 

Judges, XV. Te 

judicial au- 


4.. To come to a furvey, with 
thority. ‘ isp es: 
The bifhop ought to wife his.dioccfe, evcry- year. 
in perion. Ay liffe. 

Zo Vi'sit..vsm. To keep up the inters 

i courfe of ceremonial: {alutations’ at the 
houfes of-each-other..) so ofw on. 
Whilit the was under her mother fhe was forced 
to be genteel, to live in ceremony, toGt ‘up late 
at nights, to be in the follysof every fashion, and 
always. wifiting on Sundays. Lew, 
r a Ani 4 rhe we; 

Visits n. f. Cee iat oag verb.] 

The act of going to fee another., i 
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VIS 
Ti aidefigned or accidental wifit, let fome one) 
take a book, fet LIN ‘may be agreeable, and read 


Wetts. 
ake ! fewer ifilsy ofnot be 


If this. one cia m 


anys alate ‘thty wo neither. of.them find, 
it half fo arte be affe ith religions. Law. 
Vr SITA adj. [from wvifit.|. Liable 


_to be ees 
AW h ita's ‘built ince’ the Ry eae are 
; viftablë eking or lord chancellor. 
pa am: by! .24 Ayliffe’s Parergsn. 
Vifser Ants -H fo [from vift.] One who 
goes torfee another. 


ina He alne 
To find-where Adam thelter'd, took his way, 
Not unperceiv’d.of Adam, who toEve, = 
While the great vifirane approach’d, thus fpake. 
eran Ê KOUN we ag Milton. 
One: vifit begit’ an acquaintance ; ; and when 
« the.vifitant comes again, he is no more a itranger, | 
ase het ben South. | 
Edward the firt, a had been a vwiftant in | 
„Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fixed ‘both 
our r pounds t by the -meafures of the Eait. 
"© Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Griev’ dthat a vifitant fo long fhould wait 
» Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate, 
" Inftant he flew Pope's Odyffey. 
Acquainted with the world, and dik well bred, 
Drufa receives her vifitants in bed. Young. 


Visita TAON on. f. [viftto, Latin.] 
1. The act of vifiting. 


He comes not 
Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach, 
So out'of circumstance and fudden, tells us, 
*Tis not a vifration fram'd, but forc’d 
By need and accident. Shake/p. Winter's Taie. 
“What would you with the princefs ?i=—=— 
«=——Nothing but peace and gentle wifttation. 


Shake/peare. 
2. Object of vifits. 
O ficw'rs, 
‚` My early wiftation, and my laft. Milton's s Par. Loft. 

3. [Vifitation, Fr.) Judicial vifit or per- 
* ambulation. 

' Your grace, in your metropolitical wiftacion, 
hath begun a good work, in taking this into your 
religious confideration 5 and you*have endeavoured 
a reformation. White. 

The bithop ooght to vifit his diocefe every year 
in perfon, unlefs he omits the fame becauie he 
would not burthen his churches; and then ought 
sto fend his arcl-deacon, which was the original of 
the arch-deacon’s vifitation. Ayliffe 

4: Judicial evil fent by God; ftate rl Ha 
fering judicial evil. 

That which thou dof not underftand when thou 
readeft; thou fhalt underitand in the day of thy 
wifttation.. For many fecrets of religion are; not 
perceived till they be felt, and are not felt but in 
the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5- Communication of divine love. 

The moft comfortabie wiftaticns God. hath,fent 
men from above, have taken,efpecially.the, times 
‘of prayer at their moft natural-opoortunities. 

Hooker. 
VISITATO RIAL, adj. [from vifitor:] Be- 
longing toa judicial vifitor. 

Some- will, have it, thatean archdeacon ‘does of 
common right execute this vifitatsria/ power, in his 
archdeaconry : but others fay, ttrat an archdeacon 
has a vifitateria! power only of common right per 
ema Prelit fernir as being bithop’s vicar. 

Ayliffe s Parergon. 
Visi TER. mfr [from vifit) 
1. One who comes to fee another, 

Here's ado toilock up honefty and honour from 
the accefs of gentle'wifitorss Sbhakefpeare. 

You fee this confluence; this great flood of vi- 
fum Skakefpeare, 
: Confumptives-of thisidegree entertain their, vi- 
fers with frange rambling difcourfcs of theirin- 
tent of going here and there. Harvey. 


: 


VIS 


with a bottle of wine. 


Swift to Gay. 


2. [Vifteur, Fr], An occafional judge ;_ 


‘one who regulates the diforders of any 
fociety. 
«The wifiters expelled the orthodox, ; ; they, with- 
"out fcruple or fhame, pofteffed themielves .of their 
co:lepes. Waton. 
To him you mul your fickly ftate refer ; 
"Your charter claims him as your vifter. Garth. 
"Whatever abufes have crept into the univeri- 
ties, might be reformed by ftrict injunctions to 
n thewifirers and heads of houfes. 
Swift's Proje for the Advancement of Religion. 
Vi‘stve. adj. [vif French; vius, Lat:] 
Formed in the aét of feeing. 

This happens when the axis of the vifive.cones, 
diffufed from the object, fall not upon the-fare 
plané; but that which is conveyed into one eye is 
more depreged or elevated than that which enters 
the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vi'snomy. x. f. [corrupted from phy/iog- 
nomy.| Face; countenance. Not in uie. 

Twelve gods do fit around in foyal {tate, 

And Jove in midit with awful majetty, 

To judge the ftrife between them ftirred late: 
Each of the gods by his like wif/nomy 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great Pa and pow'r ipperial, Seater. 


VISOR. n. f.. [This word is varioufly 
written, vifard, vifar, vifor, vizard, 
vizor. I prefer vifor, as neareft the 
Latin vifus, and concurring with vi- 
Jage, a kindred word: wifere, French. } 

| A mafk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

| See Vizaro. 

I fear; indeed, the weaknefs of my government 
| before, made you think fuch a mafk would: be 
grateful unto. me; and my weaker government 
fincey makes you pull off the wifor. Sidney. 

This loutith clown is fuch that you never faw fo 
ill-favoured a wifar; his behaviour fuch, that heis 
beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 

By which deceit doth mak in wifor fair, 
| And caft her colours dyed deep in grain, 

To fcem like truth, whofe fhape fhe well can fain. 

Spenfer. 

But that thy face is, vizer-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I would efiay, proud quecn, to make thee blufh. 

Shake/peare. 


i 


One wifor remains, 
| And that is Claudio; I know him» by his bearing. 
Shakelpeare. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remargable for 
cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a! head- 
piece, or vizer. Brcome’s Odyffey. 
| Swarms of knaves the vizor quite difgrace, 
And hide fecure behind a naked face. Yeung. 
Vi'sokeD. adj. [from vifor.} Matked. 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantmentsy, foul: de- 
ceiver ! 
| Haft thou betray’d-my credulous innocence 
| With, wifor'd falfhood and bafe forgery? Milton. 
WIS TA.. n. fJ- [talian] View profpect 
through an avenue. 

In St. Peter's, when a man ftands under the 

Tome, if ‘he looks’ upwards, he is ‘afonifhed at the 
f{pacious hollow of the cupola, that makes one of 
the beautifuleft vifas that the eye can pafs through. 

Addifon'on Italy. 

The finith'd garden toithe view 

Its viffas opens,,and its alleys green. 

Thomfon’s Spring P. 

Visuar. adj. [vifüel, French.} Ufed in 
fight, exercifing the power ‘of fight ; 

| inftrumental to fight. 

An cyethruft forth ‘fo as it hangs a pretty dif- 
tance by the .vifual nerve, hath’been without any 
powervof fight; and yet, after being replaced, re- 
covered Gght. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


S Thavea large houfe, yet I fhould hardly prevail 
to find one vifter; if 1 were not able to hire*him) 


VIT 
Nor thinke my hurt offends me}. for my fize 
Can foone rcpofe in it the vifual fites, 2 eee 
The air, 
No where fo clear, fharpen'd his wi/ual ray i 
To objects diftant far. Milton's Paradife Lyfe 


Then purg'd with euphrafy and rue 
The vifxal nerve ; for he had much to fee. Milton. 


VITAL. adj. iay. Latin. ] 


t. Contributing to life; neceflary to. life. 
< His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affli@tion, 
ftretched {0 far beyond his limits'with this excefs of 
comfort, as.it was able no longer to keep fafe his. 
vital {pirits. j. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh, andpfair 5; 
The fun's mild luftre warms the vital aig. Popes 

2. Relating to. life. : 

Let not Bardolph's wital thread be cut 
“With edge of penny, cord, and vile reproach, i 
Shake'pearee 
On the rock a feanty meafure place 
Of wital flax, anditurn the wheel a-pace. Dryden» 
3. Containing life. 
Spirits that live throuzhout 5 
Vital iv every part; not as-frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating dies, « Milte Pare Lof» 
On the watry calm 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outfpreads; 
And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mats.. ; Milt. Paradife Loffe 

4. Being the feat of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 

5. So difpofed as to live. Little ufed, and 
rather Latin than Englifh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the: 
birth of the feventh month to be vital, that of the: 
eighth mortal; but /the® progreffion: thereto to be: 
meafured ‘by, rule. Browne 

6. Efential; chiefly neceffary. 

enin, grief’s vital part 
ConGfts in nature; ‘not in art. Bp. Corbet. 


Viranity. n. f- [trom vital.) Power 
of fubfiiting in life. 

Whether ‘that \motion, vitality and operation 
were by incubation, or bow elfe, the manner is. 

| only known to God. Raltigh's Hiffory of the World. 
Forthelecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, 
Providence hath endued all feed with a lafting vi- 

| tality that if by any accident it happen*not to ger- 
minate the firft year, it wil) continue its faecundity 

' twenty or thirty years. Ruy 


Vi’ TALLY. adv, [from vital.] In fuch 


a manner as.to give life. 
| The organical ftru€ture of human bodies, where= 
| by they are fitted to live,and move, and be wita//y 
| informed by the foul, is the workman hhip of a moft 
| ‘wife, powerful, and beneficent Maker. < Bentleye. 


Vi'rars. nf. [Without''the fingular. } 
Parts effential to life. 
‘By fits my {welling grief appears, 
In rifing fighs, and falling tears, 
That fhow. too well the warm defires, 
The. filent, flow, confuming fires, 
Which on my inmoft vitals prey, 
And.melt my very foul away. Philips. 
Vi'reLtary. n. f [from vitellus, Lat] 
The place where the yolk of the egg 
fwims in the white. 
A greater difficulty in the doétrine of eggs is, 
how the fperm “6f the cock attaineth into every 
| gg 3) fince thejzitc/lary or place of the yolk is very 
high. Brown’s; Vulgar Errours. 


To VITIATE, v. a. [witio, Latin} To 
deprave ; to fpoil to make lefs pure. 


The fun in his garden gives him the purity of 
vifible objects, and of true nature before fhe was 
«vitiated by luxury. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The organs of fpecch are managed by fo ga i 
mufcles, that fpeech is not eafily deitroyed, thoug 
often fomewhat vitiated as to lome particular lete 
terse Holder. 

Spirits 


A 


ee 


VIT 


_ Spirits. eneounteiine foul bodies, and exciting a9 7p VITRI'FICGATE. v. a. [vitrum and 


fermentation of thule vitiated humours, precipitate , 
inio putrid fevers. Harvey. 

Tais undittinguithing complaifance will wvitiare 
the tafte of the readers, and mifguide many of 
them in thcir judgments, where to approve and 
where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental 
words, in fome men’s opinion, wifiates baptifm. 

Ayliffe’s Parerea. 
Vitra’ rion. mof. [from wvitiate.} De- 
privation ; corruption. 

The forefaid extenuation- of the body is im- 
puted to the blood's vitiation by malign punid va- 
poursifmoking throughout the veilels. 

Harvey on Cenfumptions. 

fo VITILIV'TIGATE..~. n. [witiofus and 

litigo, Latin.] ‘To contend in-law lit- 
gioufly and cavilloufly. 

Vitititica TION. n: f. [from vitiliti- 

gate.) . Contention; cavillation. 
1 'Il force you, by right ratiocination, 

To leave your witi/isigation. Hadibras. 

Viriosiry. n. /. [from vitio/us, Lat.) 
Depravity ; corruption. 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, per- 
verfenefs, and viticfty cr man’s will, as the only 
caufe that rendered all the arguments his doctrine 
came clothed with, unfuccefstul. Scutb. 

VI‘TIOUS. aaj. { vicieux, Fr. vitiofus, 
: y 
Latin.] 
1. Corrupt; wicked ; oppofite*to virtuous. 
It is rather applied to habitual faults, 
than criminal actions. It is ufed of per- 


fons and practices. 
Make known 
Itis no witiows blot, murder, or foulnefs 
That hath depriv’d me of your, grace. 
Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
Witnefs th” irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 
< Servant of fervants,’ on his witious race. Milten. 

Wit.'s what the vitiows fear, the virtuous shun ; 
By feols ‘tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difciplined as the 
Englith; which cannot well be otherwife, while 
the. common foldiers have before their eyes the 
wiicus example of their leaders. Swift. 

2. Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 

When witious language contends to be high, it 
is full of rock, mountain, and pointednefs. 

Ben Fonfon. 

Here from the witiows air and fickly fkies, 

A plague did cn the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 
Vi'tiousty. adv. [from witious.] Not 
virtuoufly ; corruptly. 
Vi'tiousness. n. f. [from wvitious.] Cor- 
‘roptnefs ; ftate of being vitious. 
When we in our witiou/nefs grow hard, 
The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakefpcare. 

What makes a governor juttly defpifed is witicus- 
nefs and ill morals. Virtue muft tip the preacher's 
tongue and the rulers fceptcr with authosity. 

Soush. 

VITREOUS. adj. [vitré, Fr. vitrees, 

Lat.] Glafly; confiting of glafs ; re- 
fembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
ery ftalline humour to the lenticular glafs; the dark 
room to the cavity containing the virresus humour, 
and the white paper to the retina. Ray on tbe Creat. 

When the phlegm it too vifcous, or feparates 
into too great a quantity, it brings the blood into 
a morbid, ftate: this vifcous phlegm fcems, ro be 
the witrecus petuite of the antients. 

Arbutknot on Aliments. 

Vi'rreousness. n. /. [ from vitreous. ] 
Refembiance of glafs. 

ViltriFicaBie,. adj. [from witrificate.] 


Convertible into.glafs. 


facio, Latin.) To change into glafs. 
We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, 
befides thofe of which.you make glafs. `> Bacon. 


VITRIFICATION. n.f. [uitrification, Fr. 
from vitrificate. } Produétion of glafs ; 
act ‘of changing, or ftate of being 


changed into glats. 

For vitrification Jikewile, what metals will en- 
dure it? Alfy, becaufe witrificasicn is accounted 
a kind of death of metals, what vitrification wil: 
admit of turning back again, and what nat? 

Bacon's Phyficul Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groffer 
past itfelf run and melt; as in the making of or- 
dinary ylafs ; and in the oitriftcation of earshin the 
inner parts of fusnaces; and in the vitrification of 
brick and metals. Baccn’s Natural Fiiflory. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways ‘of 
Making minerals and metals capable of vitrification, 
depends the art of making counterfeit or fiai- 
tious gems. Boyle on Celcurs. 

To Vi tairy. v. a. (vitrifier, French ; 
vitrum and face; Latin.] To change 
into glafs, í 

Meta!s will vitrify and perhaps fore portion 
of the glafs of metal vitrified, mixed ia the pot of 
ordinary glafs metal, will make the whole mafs 
morc tough. Bacon. 

Iron-flay, vitrified, has in it cortices incampaf- 
fing one another, like thole-in agat:. ` Woodward. 

ToVi'TRiFyY. v.n. To become: gliafs; to 
be changed into glafs. 

Chymifts make veflels of animal fubftances cal- 
cined, which will not witrify in the fire: for all 
earth which hath any falt or oil in it, will turn to 
glafs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vi'rriot. mf. [ vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, 
Latin. ] 

Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallick 
matter with the foflil acid falt. Woodward. 

I rubbed it with the witriol-ftone. Wifem. Surgery. 


Vi'rriotate. ) adj, [vitriolé, Fr. from 
Vi'r RIOLATED. $ wvitriolum, Latin.J.[m- 
pregnated with vitriol; confilting of vi- 
triol. 
Iron may be diffolved by any tart, falt, or vitrio- 
| lated water. Bacon. 
The water having diffolved the imperfedtly cal- 
cined body, the wifrislate corpafcles fwimming in 
the liquor, by their occurfions conftituted little 
mafles of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 
pregnated a fair wifriolate colour. Bogle. 
Vitro Lick.) adj. Lsuinioligae French; 
Vi'tRioLous.§ trom vitriolum, Latin.] 
Refembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 
Copperofe of Mars, by fome called fait of fteel, 


made by the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, 


after ablution, be attracted by the loadttone: and 
therefore. whether thofe shooting falts partake but 
little of teel, and be not rather the zitriclous {pirits 
fixed unto falt by the efhuvium or odour of fteel, 
is not without good queition. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Thefe faltshave fomewhat of a nitrous talte, but f 


mixed with a {match of a witriolick. 
Grew's Muleum. 
By over-fermentation or long-keeping, wine be- 
comes fharp, a3 in hock, like the wirriclick acidity. 
Ficyer. 


Vi'ruLine. adj. [vitulinus, Latin.] Be- 
longing tosa calf, or to veal. Bailey. 
VITU PpERABLE. adj. [vituperabilis, Lat.) 
Blameworthy. Ainfrworth, 
To VITU PERATE. Ww. ay [vituperers Fr, 
vitupero, Lat.) To blame; to cenfure., 
Viruvera TION. n. f. (vituperatio, Lat.] 
Blame ; cenfure. 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 
any cavil or vituperation of safure. Ayl: fev Parer. 


Viv. 


VIVA'CIOUS. zaji [uivae, Latin.) 
Bong Hie ~ MENS a eee eS w 
Though we fhould allow them their 
calm and equability of heat, they will nes 
to prove, that therefore mea would be fo vivacions 
as they would have us believe. ante Bentleys 
2. Spritely ;.gay; ative; lively... 
Viva’ctousness. Dn. f, (vivacité, Fr. 

Viva‘city. —§ from vivacious.) 
t. Livelinefs ; fpritelinefs. ra i 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance. 
Che 


perpetual 
ble 


sm ore bate 
2. Longavity; length of life. 
Fables are raifed concerning the «eiwacity of 
deer: for neither are their gcftation nor increment 
fuch as may alford,an, argumentiof slong life.» 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurte 
3. Power of living. LAP oo 
‘fhey are efteemed «very hot in operation, and 
will, in a convenient air, furvive fome days the 
lofs of their-heads and hearta; fo vigorous is their 


vivatity. Boy'e. 
Vi'vaay. 2.f. [vivariun, Lat.) A war- 
ren. | Atnfworth. 


Vive. adj. (vif, Frovivus; Latin) Lively; 
forcible ; preding. on 
By a vive and forcible perfuafion, he moved him 
to a war upon Flanders?” ~~  Bacens 
Vi'vexcy. x. f. [vivo, Latin] Manner 
of fupporticg or continuing life, or ve- 
getation. | by 
Although notin a diftin& and indifputable way 
of vivency, or anfwering in all points the property 
of plants, yet in inferior and defcending conftitu- ` 
tions they are determined by {eminalities. 
Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
Vives. n.f. A diftemper among horfes. 
Vives is much like the ftrangles); and the chief. 
difference is, that for the moft part che ftrangles 
happen. to colts» and, young. horfes, while ithey are 
at grafs, by feeding with»their heads downwards ; 
by which means the {welling inclines more-to the- 
jaws; but the wives happens to horfcs atiany age 
and time, and is more particularly featediin the 
glands and kernels under the ears. Farrier’s Did. 
VIVID. adj. (vividus, Latin.] f 
1. Lively; quick; ftrilang. 
The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, 
was grown Clear again. Boyle. 
To make thefe experiments, the more maniteft, 
fuch bodies ought to be chofen as have the fullett 
and moft vivid colours, and two. of thole bodies. 
compared together. Newson. 
Ah! what avail his gloffy varying dyes; 
~ The virid green his thizing plumes unfold ; 
His painted wings, and breat that flamcs with 
gold ? Pipes 
2. Spritety ; active. 
Body is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid fas. 
culties to exercife and exert themiclves in. Scurh.~ 
Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
| vivid, the power of memory may loft its improve. 
iment. Watts. 


life ; with quicknefs; with flrength. 

In the moon we can, with excellent telife pes, 
difcern’ many hills and vallies, whercot (sme ale 
more and fome lefs vividly illustrated 3¢ and others 
have a fainter, others:a decperthade, Bsy/e cn Colours, 

| o Senfitive obje€ts afc a man, in the ftate of 
this prefent lite, much more warmly ‘and vividly 

| than thofe which affect only his nobier part, his 

| mind. Sewth. ` 


Vi'vioness. n.f. [from vivid] Life z+ 


vigour; quicknels. 
Vivi'ricar, adj. [vivifeus, Lat.} Giv- 
ing life. Bailey. 
ToVIVI'FICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Lat] 
1, To make alive; to inform with life; 
to animate. | 
! 2. Ts 


Vi'vipuy. adv. [from vivid.] Witiy 


. 


[vivif cation, Fr. 


iving life ; making alive. 
bt falucary andai vijck beamss 


aligmiion ovid ceafe, aud nothing be leñ ww 
coogi Ee >) ya Ray, 
To Vrv f. iy v. a. folvifier, French ; sti- 


` Wuwus and fucio, Latin.} To meke alive ; 
"to animate; to endue with life. | 


naor Edi t a . f i £ 
E 
orn that brececeth in oid faew, o° 3 reddi | 


vardly BDD: met b a Baoi 
Skang oneggsdath wvify, not nourifa. Burin.’ 
m Gut-worms, as foon as viuifiad, creep» inta the 
TED Borsch for nutrimente | Harvey on Cenfurpions, 
Vive PAROUS. ad. [vivus and fario, Lat.) 
Co Brimging the young alive : oppoled tof 
CUTpOrous. oe > A 


. g7 ‘ j’ 4 6 >» ° 
ow en wesperceive that batts have teats, it is not 


+ 


- ‘ 


: other Rying animals have thefe parts, we can- 
i uot fr infer a wiviparows exclufion. ” | 


Their fpecie: might continue, though they had: 

a been win anmag yer it would have brought their 
individual: cowe: y imall numbers. a 

£ tobe? Mors againft Ashe fp:. 

If buds had been wiaitpareus, Fe burthen of 

, *  theic womb had tren fo great and heavy, that their, 

: =) pwings would havetaledtiem. Ray on the Creatipr. 


" C a F 


"VER. wm AT Yr 
Prey or Bre, tthe hameof a the fox + other- 


: Wife appried to a waran whofe nature and condi. 
t WHS iecherebyompated to'a he fox. — Herfeger. 
© WO" when he's mngryy fhe is keen and {hrewd ; 
©) S 'Bhe waslavinen' wien the went to fchaol : | 
| “MS Whrd though the be but tittle, the is Gerces © Shak. 
“Ye gees pack! ofifpaniets; ‘eatled lovers, in a Bo: 
purfuit off a two-legge tg) who Only, ties the f 
whole loud rhea mot ty ho 
| i Se S Wyeberkyii 
Kaaa, Ea aas AL n SALN 
, Vizwadv. [This wordis,videlicet written 
-> with a contraction.) » Too wit ; ‘that is. 
A ‘barbarous ‘form ‘of’ an “unneceffary. 
sw word. , ~ A bo 
l That which fo oft, by fundry WIiters, 
| Hasbecn applied talmot all fighter}, P 
i More juflly may Byafciibided his, 4) 


an any other warsiory wiz. . 


"None ever aéted both parts bolder, ` 

- Both of a chieftain and a foldier,  pHuditras. 

f > The chief of all fgn? which the Almigh:y 

z ** endued man with, is human voice, and’ the`feveral 

: ' modifications thereof by the organs of {pecch, wet 

m e "the letters of the mphabét, "formed by the fevera! 

“motions of the mouth. “Helder. 

~ Eer this be done relatively, wiz. one thing 

' greater orftronger, cafting the reft behind, and ren- 
_sdetingpit lela feusLable. by ats opposition. 

a "Erm . Dryden's Dufrejaoy: 


t VY ART wA PVR, Fri See'Vrson.] 


La “I mà AS e, 
A maf uled fer.difguife” 
b ah plet, the fuits of + malgr be graceful, and 
4 Sfuch as become the pe:fan when the wizards are off. 
acon. 
Eyo à Æ fchylus f 
_, Brought vixards in aciviler difguile., Rifcommon. 
_ A lieis like a vizard, that'may cover the face 
indeed, but can never become it- South. 
> Yefhall kno them by theirtruits, act by their 
i wellor ill ving 5 fos wey put om the wixerd oi 
ee i Neate eae 
Kd ® s P } oi 
>. Vou, It, 


k “the ballas; i" ert 


albu bad duil of y dia p which weld thew} 
atefuow= hath joule. escret wanmib, cle ic] . 


ated Dt Ont ze o Brevis Vulgar Rrrou ei 


Atterbury. | 


U LeT 


Be miftooke it for a very whimfical fort of 
* malk > but upon 2 nearer’vicw heifound, that the P 


dh vizardin lar hand. Mddifen 


To Vizard. va. | from the noun.) ‘To 


“mak. y 


af no~ Decree being wimarded, « l 


DEN ¢ ‘ > : 
__ Th’ unworthie’ Mews as fairly in the malk.’ Shak. 


prime minier of the Turkish empire. 
He made him wizier, which is the chief of all 
Ronslles's Hiferpof the Turks 

o This grand cizicr prefuming to iavet 
he chief imperial city of rhe wet 5 / 

With the firt charge compeil’din hatte to tife, 
- Bis treafore, tents, and cannon, left a prize. 
“ Waler. 


t . , 
a 


A fore cf continuance; not_a new 
wound. 


| Thou arfwer' Rt; the is fairs 
Pour tin the «pen adver of wy heart 
Her eycs, her hair, ber checky her gait,her voice ! 
Shakefposre. 
a My ulcers bwell, ) 

Corrupt and fmell. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
Intettine tme and ulcer, colick pangs. Silton. 
While he was dreffing that openidy,rother ab- 


` 


fecfles were raifed, and trom the feveralapoftema- | 


tionsfinuous ulcers were made. Wifeman's Surgery. 


i unreafonssle.to inferythey give fucks but whereas To U'LCERATE. v.u. To turn toan ul? 


“Feci. 
To ULCERATE. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ukero, 
Latin.) To diteafe with forcs. 

me depend upon the intempcrament of the 


part wleercted ; others’ upon the continual afficx of 


lacerative humonrs. Harvey. 
1 An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the 
‘blood, in fuch as have their lungsulceratedi 

EN Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| Urcerationsn2. f. [ ulceration, Freach ; 


ulceratio, from ulcero, Latin. } | 
1. The aétof bieaking intoulcers, | 


2. Ulcer; fore. 
The effects of mercury on wleeraticns are mani- 


fet. Arbusk ret. | 
Ui.cerED, adj. [ulceré, Fr. from ulcer] 


_ Grown by time from a hurt to an ulcer, 


ZÆ iculupius went about with a dog and) a fhe 
Boat; the tri for licking s/ccred wounds, and ghet 


= gvat’s miik for the difcafes of the tomach. i 
A “ET erpe, 


Ut cerous. adj. {ulcerofus, Latin } Af 
flicted.wath old fores. 
Strangely vifited people, 


E 


1 All (woln and xlceroxs; he cures. Sbake/p. Macbab. 

fn ųlcerous difpofition of the lungs, and ampo 

ulcer of the lungsy may be appofitely termed i | 
enU 


~~ of'aspulmoñique confumption. 


E ` E d 
ULorrouswess. x. y. [from ulcerous 


The ftate of being ulcerous. 1 
Ur Ginous, adj. (uliginofus, Lat. Slimy ; 
muddy. 


the toral Aifhings upon the coall of Italy, was on'y 
a collection of che coralline particles. Virocdward. 
ULTIMATE. adj. [altimus, Lat.) Mm- 
tended in the lalt refort; being the att 
in the train of confequences. 
I would be at the*worft; worftie my port, 
My. harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Milton, 
Many actions apt to procure fame, are not con- 
ducive co this our wtimare happiness. Addifon. 
The u/timateallotment of God to men, is really 
a confequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
| doing*good or evil. M Rogers's Sermons. 
Uutimatety. adv. [from xltimate.} In 
the lakt confequence. 
Charity is more extenfive than either of the two 
other graces, which center witimarely in ourselves ; 


Vizier. 2. J. [properly Wazir.] The 


UECER. “i. ie [uleere, Fr. leur, Latin. I 


r 


tM B 


for we believe, and we hape for our own fakes: but 
lowe; which is more difint-yeted printtole, csrrics 
Aone of dureco) ints enre and NUM rhs of 
"promoting the interefts of othep beings. Pr bry. 
o L Tran in our owi pawers ahmarcls termina s 
inthe friendthip of other men, which theleMdv an- 
tages alftre tos. Roger « 
ULtiemany af, [alimnus, Latin] The 
laifage; thedati confequence, sAword 
very convenient, brt not in vfe. 

, Miterasion Bierne body into aiether, from cru- 
city to perfect concoGisny is the Witimity of that 
pracefs. Dick. 
ULT RANA RI NEon fi [ultra and mari - 

nus, Batini} 'Oieof thehnoblek blue 
colenrs Ted in painting, produced. Ly 
calciianon from ‘the ftene rcalied låpis 
Benet ean : All, 
Oth: rs, rarat mg they are brown, cvale 
nortolbefrit andi fa ney asthi blue of airen arine. 
i katta Liryder. 
U':rramarine, Adjei [itra marins, 
Lat.] Being beyond the fea; forcign. 


Ainjavcril, 


ULTRAMON TAN ES ‘adj. ‘[WlFamontarn, 


Fr. ultra montanits,  Lat.] Being be- 
yond the mountains. | 
ÜL T RA MU NDANE» adjar [ultra and mun- 


o dus, Latin} Being beyond the world. 


ULTRO NEOUS., adj. [ultro, Latin.] Spon- 
tancous; voluntary, > l 


IUM BeL. 2. f° In botany, the extremity 


of aftalk or branch divided into feveral 
pedicles or rays; beginning. from the 
fame point,»and opening fo as to form 
an inverted cone. Difiorary. 
UmMBE LLATED. adj. “In botany, is faid 
of flowers when many of them grow to- 
gether in umbels. DiGicnary. 
U M BRULI FE ROUS; adj. [umbel and fero, 
“Latin J} TIn botany, ‘being a plant that 
, bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footitalks,. proceeding. from, the fame 


*s centres, andichieflyvappropriated tó fuch 


plants whofe’ flowers are’ compofed of 
five leaves, as fennel and parinip. -~ Dif. 


EE SA 
r. Umber is. a fad colour ; which grind 
swith gum-water, and lighten it with a 


little cerufe, and a thive of {affron. 

NSS Oe Peachant. 
£ Il put'myfelf in poor and meanattire, © 
And with a kind of umberifmirch my'face." Shak. 
b | Umbreis very fenfible and carthy.;-there IS no- 
thing but pure black which can difpute with it. 

Dryden. 

The tmbres, ochres, and minerals found. in the 

fifures, are much finer than thofe found in the 

ftratas Woodsoard. 
2 Afh. [thymallus, Latin.) 

The umber and Grayling differ as the hérring and 
pilcher do: but though they may.do loin other na- 
tions, thofe in England differ nothirg but in their 
namcse - Walten s Angir. 
U'mBeERED. adj. [fromeumber orúmbra, 

Lat.] Shaded; clouded. 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, oasa 
Fire anfwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battlefcesthe other's’ wmber'd face. 
. Sbakelpeare’s Henry V. 
UMBYLICAL. AM., [umbilicale, Fri from 
‘umbilicus, Lat.| Belonging to the navel 
Birds are nouriihed by apdilical vcins, and the 
navel is manifelt a day or twy after exclufion. 
> “Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


3D Ja 


U M'P 


In acalf, the smbjlical veflels terminate in cer- 
tain bodies divided into. a.multitude of caroeous 
papillz, received into fo. many. fockets of the cety: 
ledons growing on the womb. Ray, 

U'maces. 2. f. (umbles, Fr.) A deer’s en: 
trails, ? Di Gionary. 

U MBO: a. f. [Latin.}, Thepointed bofs, 
or prominent part of a buckler. ' 

Thy words together ty’d in (mall hanks, 
Clofe'as the Macedonian phalanx; 

Or like the umbs of the, Romans, 
Which fiercett foescould break by nomeans, Swift, 
U'merace. nf. [ombrages French: ] 
I. Shade ; fkreen of trces. 
O, might I here 
In folitude live favage sin fome glade 
Obfcur'd, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, {pread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening! Milton's Paradife Lafi. 
Men fwelt'ring run 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage feek 
Of woven arborets. Philips. 
2. Shadow ; appearance. 

The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled ; the 
aftrologer fubjeéts liberty to the motions of 
heaven. Bramball againf{[ Hobbes. 

The opinion carries no thew of truth nor um- 
brage of reafon of its fide. Woodward, 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of 
the mafs, and colle@ing of it in another, has 

, mifled fome, and given umbrage to an opinion, that 
there is a growth of metal in ore éxpofedto the 
air. Woodward.on Feffils. 

3. Refentment; offence; fufpicion of in- 
jury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhould 
be but with his fword in his hand, to bend the 
ftiffnefs of the other party to accept uf peace: and 
fo the king fhould fr no umbrage of his arming 

„and, pr fecution. Bacon. 

UMBRA’GEOUS. adj. [ombragieux, Fr.] 
Shady ; yielding fhade. 

OUmbrogeous grotsy aid caves of cool recefs. 

Milton, 

Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageaus 
garden, Harvey. 

The ftealing thower is fcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th® wmbragecus multitude of leaves. 

Thom/cn. 

Unera’ceouswess. ne f° [from umbra- 

~ geous.) Shadinefs: 

The exteeding umbragecufnefs of. this tree, hel 
comparcth to the dark and fhadowed life of man ‘ 
through which the fun of juftice being not able to 
perce; iwe hays all remained in the fhadow of 


death, tili it pleafed Chrift to climbithe tree of the, 


crofs, for our enlightening end redemption. Ral. 
Uu BRA TIGR. adj, (umbratilis, Lari) Be- 
ingin the fhade. 


U'MBREL pas [from umbra, Latin.) 
A’ fkreen ufed “in hot 


UMBRELLA. 
countries to kee 
others to bear off the rain. 

i can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladythip. 


Dryden, 
Good houfevwives, 


Defended by th’ umdrella’s oily fhed, 
Safe through the wet on.clinking pattens tread. 
y Gay. 
Unpriene. 2. f. The vifor of the hel. 
met. | Spenfer. 
Uscnro'sit yin fi unibrofus, Lati} ‘Sha- 
dinefs; exclufion of light. 
Oiled paper ‘becometh. more tranfparen*, and 
admits the vifible rays with much lefs ambrofity. 
Brawn s Vulgar: Errours, 


U'n P iR aceyims/o(fromuspire.} Arbitras ; 


tiongafriendly decifionof a controverfy. 
U'siprire. a. / [This word Minfoew, with 
gieatapplaufe from! Skinxer, derives 


= 


off the fun,’ and in. 


UNA 


from un pere; Fr. a father.) An/arbi- 
trator; one who, as a common friend, 
decides difputes. It isby Browz taken 
fimply for a judge, in a fenfe not vfual. 
Give me fome prefent counfel ; or, behold, 
*Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire; arbitrating that, 
Which the commifiion of thy years and art 
Could to no iffue of true honour bring. Shake/p. 
uft death, kind umpire of men’s miferies, 
With {weet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 
Shahefpeare. 
But as fwayne-unkent fed on the plaines, ™ 
And made the echo «mpire of my, ftraines. “Breen. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not 
upon him to play the advoeate for the chymitts, 
but the umpire betwixt them and the peri hy Sai 
oyle. 
The vaft diftance that fin had put between the 
offending creature and the offended Creator, re- 
quired the help of fome great umpire and inter- 
ceffor, to open him a new way of acccfs to) Gad ; 
and. this Chrift did for us’as mediator. South. 
The jealous fects, that dare not truft'their¢aufe 
So far from.their own will as from.the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryd. 
Among thofe perfons, going to law was utterly a 
fault, being ordinarily on fuch accounts as were tou 
Jight for the hearing of courts and umpires. 
Kettlewell. 


Un. A Saxon privative or negative par- 
ticle anfwering to ia of the Latins, and 
a of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It is:placed 
almoft at will before adje€tives and ad- 
verbs. » All the inftances of this kind of 
compofition cannot therefore be infert- 
ed; but I have collefted a number fuf- 
ficient, perhaps more than fufficient, to 
explain it. 

The examples, however, though numerous, 
might have eafily been made more; for almoft 
every adjective has a fubftantive andan adverb ad- 
hering to ity as unfaithful, unfaithfulnefs, unfaitb- 
fully. Unis prefixed to adjeétives with their deri- 
Vativesy as urapt, unaptne/s, unaptly; and to paffive 
participles, as burt, snburt ; fawoured, unfavoured : 
it is prefixed Jikewife to participial adjectives, as 
pleafing, urpleafing, but rarely in the verbal fenfe 
erprefling action ; we cannot fay, the dart few un- 
wounding, though we fay, the man efcaped w2- 
wounded. In and unmay be thus diftinguithed: To 
words» mereiy Englith we prefix un, as unfit; to! 
words borrowed in the pofitive fenfe, but madene- 
gative by ourfelves, we prefix un, as generous, un- 
gencrouss When we borrow both words, we retain 
the Latin or French ia, as elegant, inelegant ; poli- 
tick, impcliticke Before fubltantives, if they have 
the Englith termination se/s, it is proper to prefix 
un, as unfitne/s, ungracioufnefs. “If they have the 
Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, or ence, 
and for the'moft part if they end in ry, the nega- 
tive in is put before them, as wnapt, unaptne/s, in- 
aptitude ; unjuft, injuffice ; imprudence; unfaithful, 
unfaithfulne/s, infidelity. 

Unapa’suen. adj. [from abafbed.] Not 

fhamed;- not confufed by modefty. 

Earlefs on:high, ftood unabafb'd Defoe, 
And Tatchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 
Pope. 


Ea 


U nian LEN ad. {from ables]! 
1. Not having ability. With zo before a 
verb, and for before a noun. | 
The Amaiekites\ fet on them, fuppofing that 
they had been “weary, And unable to refilts | 
t Raltigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Z-al mov'd thee: . 
To pleafe thy gods thoudidft it; godsunabre 
T” acquit theméelves, andiprofecute their foes. 
| Milton 
The prince, axable to conccal/his pain, 
Gaz‘d on the fais, 
And figh'd, and look'd, and digh'd agains, Dryden. | 


z.. Weak ; impotent. y 


Yintended to put.it.in practice, though farwnabie 
for the attempt of fuch a poem. ~. rydene 
Man, under the difadvantages of ‘a weak and 


fallen nature, was unable even fọ form an idea of 

happinefs worthy his reafonable’ambition.’ “Rogers. 
AST") YAW 

A love that makes breath poor, and {peech wx2ble; 

Beyond alt manner of fo much I love you. | Shak. 


UN ABO'LISHED.i adj., [ from, abolifped. } 


Not repealed ; remaining in forces 
The number of needlefs laws, uzabolip’d, doth 

weaken the force of them that are neceflary. 

siy NE “ "Hocker, 


UNACCEPTABLE. adj. (from acceptable.) 


Not pleafing ; not fuch as is well :re- 
ceived. Ae aise 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable 
to his countrymen.  Claresdon. 

*Tis-as indecent as unacceptable 5, and all yen are 
willing to flink out of fuch company, thé faber for 
ithe hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafantnefs. 

s, ~” Government of the Tenguee 

Every method for deterring others from the like 
practices for the future, muft be unacceprable*and 
difpleafing to the friends of the guilty. : 

Addifen's Freebolder. 
If hefhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is 
a fecret referve of infidelity at the bottom. ` 
| i Rogers's Sermons. 
UNACCE'PTABLENESS. x. /. [from unac- 
ceptable.] , State of not pleafing., 

This alteration arifes from. the unacceptablenc/ 
of the fubject Lam upon. Collier on. Pride. 

Unacce’pren. adj. [from-accepted.) Not 
accepted. 
: By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord; 
Offer’d again the unacecpted wreath, s 
And-choice:of happy love, or inftant-death. Prior, 

Unacce’ssrpteness. a. f [from accefp- 
blene/s.] State of not being to be at- 
tained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reafon of the remotenets from us, and wraccfible- 
nefs to them, are not-within any of our faculties to 
apprehend, Hale. 

Unacco’MmMopaTten. adj. [fromaccon- 
modated.| Unfurnifhed with ‘external 
convenience. NOR Ore. Ne 

Unaccomm:-dated man is no more than fach a 
poor, bare, torkcd’animabas'thou art. Sbakefpeare. 

UNACCOMPANIED, adj. (from ‘accompa- 
nied} Not attended. | a 

Seldom one accident, profperous’ or ‘advarfe, 

cometh unaccompanied with the like. . Hayward. 


UN ACCOMPLISHED. adj. { from accom- 


plifeed.} ‘Unfinifhed ; incomplete. 
Beware of death: thou canff not die unperjur’d; 

And leave an unaccomplifo'd love behind. 

Thy vows are mine. © Dryden 
The gods, difmay’d at his approach, withdrew, 

Nor durft their unaccomplifb'd crime purfue., Dryd. 


UNACCOUNTABLE. adj. [from account- 


able. l 
1. Not explicable; not 'to be folved by 
reafon ; not*reducible to rule. 
T'fhall note difficulties, which are not ufually 
obferved, though unaccountable. Glanville. 
The folly is {o unaccountable, that enemics pa% 
upon us for friends. L'Eftrange. 
There has been an unaccountable difpofition of 
late, to fesch the fafhion from the French. Addi. 
What is yet more gaaccedatable, would he come 
plain of theirsefisting his omnipotence. 
CENIM Regers’s\Sermost. 
The Chinefe are an unaccountable people, ftrance- 
ly compounded of ‘knowledge and: ignorance) | 
Baker's RefleGticns.on Learning. 
The manner whereby. the, foul and body are unit- 
ed, and how. they aze diftinguithed,, is wholly:an- 
accountable. to. us. badd sani SF te 
z. Not 


£ 


AINJA 
“x. Nor fibje ; not controlled: => ? 
Unacco’unTAaBLy. adu. Strangely, 
is ssbThe boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, 
“whofe heart had fo uraccountably melted at the 
fight of him. ar l Addifon. 
UNA’CCURATE, ‘@4j. [from ačcurare.] 


‘Not exa., 


„+ Galileo ufing an unaccurate ways defined the aif 

| <0 be in weight'to water but as one to-four hun- 
8 i 

dred TOt ni SAlnicins: ITIL 10 Boyle. 

“Una CCURATENESS n. [from unaccu- 

rate.) Wane of €xa@tnefs. For this are 


commonly uled inaccurate and inaccuracy. |s 
Vii ieee i Ti Fg > 


+. It may be much more probably maintained than 
“hitherto, as againft the-snaccurateneft and dncon- 
cludingnets of the analytical experiments’valgarly 
to be relied ons =m > si7 om iT Boyle. 
Unxccu’stomen. adj. [from accufomed.] 
‘i. Not ofed ; not habituated’! with zo. 
A was, chaftifed as a bullock wnaccuffomed to the 
yoke. Fer. xxxii 


aa _ The. neceffity of air to.the. moft. of animals un- 


accufemed to. the want of it, may beft be judged of 
“byt e following experiments. ~ Boyle. 
2.. New; not ufual. l 
don a EM fend onesto Mantua, , 
Where that fame banifh'd runagate doth live, 
-Shat giveltim fuch an uzaccuflom d dram, 
» That he thall foon keep Tibalt company. Sbakrfp. 
Their priftine worth 
The Britons recolleét, and gladly change 
_ Sweet native home, for unaccifflom’d air. - Philips. 
An old word ought never to be fixed to an un- 
accuftomed ideay without juft and evident neceffity. 
Watts’s Lezick. 


Unacwnowrencen. ag. {from acknow- 
ledge.} Notowned. 

‘The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at leattan unacknowledged fuccetfor to the crown, 
clouded much.of that. profperity. Clarendon. 

UN ACQUAINTANCE. n. f. [from acquaint- 
i ance.) Want of familiarity; want of 
knowledge :. followed by avizh. 

The firit is an utter umacguaistance with his 
mafter’s defigns, in thefe words: The fervant 

» knoweth not what his mafter: doth. South. 
Unacqua inten. adj, [from acquainted. | 
4. Not known; unufual ; not familiarly 

_ known, 

ha greatly grew amazed at the fight,’ 

» And, the uraiguainred light began:to fear. Spenfer. 
2. Not having familiar knowledge : fol- 

‘slowed by with. 


Fetus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears 
were umacguuinted with fuch master, heard him, 
. but could not reach unto that whercof he fpake. 


Hooker. 
Where elle - 
Shall I inform my snacgzairtid feet, 
„Aa the blind mazes of this tangled world ?. Afi/ton. 
` e Art thou a courtier, 
Ora king ? My ears are unaequainied 
Wici foch bold truths, efpecially from thee. 
e Deabam. 
yd Wouth, that wish joys had anacguainted been, 
Envy'd grey baie, tivationce good. days had feen. 
n a daii F Dryden. 
s Let, us live like thofe who expect to die), and 
athen we fhall) find. that we feared death only be- 
caufe we were unacquainted with it.. 
a ee Wakes Preparation for Death. 
Una’crive. ach. [from adive. } 
ta Not brifk; not lively. 

Silly people.commend: tame, wnafive children, 
sbeewafe they?make no noife nor give them any 
» trouble. 7 I Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man ‘hath hie daily work of body or mind 

"Appointed, which déchirés his dignity; 
While other animas eraethye range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. Afton. 


d . 


- 


an Iofome lone.iffe, or diftant northesn.jand, 


| 
| 


UNA 
3. Not bufy; not diligenti «©. p` 
i T “His life, TNE y 


i3: Private, wnaétive, calm, contemplative 3 
Little fufpicious to any king. 

An homage which nature commands all under- 
ftandings to pay to virtue ; and yer it is but a faint, 
wnaétive thing ; for, in defiance of the judgment, 
the will may ftill remain as much a ftranger to 
virtue as before. South. 

4. Having no. efficacy. > 
$an ' Anithe fruitful earth 
» His beams, unadiwe elfe, their vigour find. Milom 
Una’cruateps adj. Not adiuated. 
The peripatetick matter is a mere sriéauated 
" power.” Lr Grandi! 
JNADMIRED, adj, Not regarded with 
_ honour. " 
Oh!) had Lrather.wnadmirid remain'd 


: 


Where the gilt chariot. never marks the way! Pope. 
UN ADORED. adj... Not worthipped. 
Nor was hisyname unheard, or sxader'd, 
(In ancient Greece. Milton, 


U N'A DO'RNED. adj. Not decorated; not 
embellithed. ' 


The earth, till then 
Defert and bare, unfightly, unadorr'd, 
Brought forth the tender grafs. _ Milt. Par. Loft. 
But hoary winter, urudorn'd and bare, 
Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 
n Addijon. 
Unapvei'nturous,: adj. Not adventu- 


rons. 

The wifcft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modcity 
Irrefulute, unhardy, unadvent’rovse Milt, Par. Reg. 

Unavvisen, adj. 
1. Imprudent ; indifcreet. 
Madam, I have wxeadwis'd 
Deliver’d you a paper that I thould not. Shakefp. 
2. Done without due thought; rath. 
This contract to-night 
Is too rath, too unadvis'd, too fudden, 
Too like the lightning which doth ceafe'to be, 
Ere one can fay, It lightens. Shak. Rom. and Juli 

Thefe*profperous proceedings wero turned back 
by the wncdutfed forwardnefs:of divers chief coun- 
fellorsy in making fudden and wnreafonable altera- 
tions. Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can.be:no wnadwifed:pro- 
duétions ; but are regulated by the immediateveffi- 
ciency of fome knowing agent. Glanville. 

Unanvi‘septy. adv. Imprudently; rath- 
ly ; indifcreetly. 

A ftrange kind of {peech unto, Chriftian ears; 
and fuch as, I hope, they themfelves” do acknow- 
ledge unadvifedly uttered. ` op Hooker. | 


What man’s wits there able to found the depth] . 
Un AK ING. adje Not feeling. or; cauGng 


of thofe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our! 
weak and impotent nature is inclinable to-fink it-| 


felf, rather than to fhew an acknowledgment of ||. 


error in that which once we have unadvifedy taken 
upon us to defend, againit the ftream of a contrary | 
publick refolution ? Hooker. | 
What is done cannot/beinow amended) | 
Men thail:deal wnadvifedly fomerimes, 
Wohicla atter-bours' give Icifure to repent ofe Shak. 
A word unadvifedly {poken on the one fide, or | 
mifunderftuod fon, therether, base raifed fuch: an 
averfion to himyyas in time has produced a.perfect 
hatred of him. | South, 
Unapu’Lygratepd. adj. Genuine; not 
fpoiled by fparious. mixtures. 
1i have only difcoveredione of thofé channels, 
by which the hifury« Four Saviour might be con- 
veyed pure and snadulrerated. 
MAddifon.ontbe Chrifian Rc ligicn. 
UNAFFECTED. adj. 
1. Reak; “not hypocritical; 
They bore the king 
To lie in folemn nates a publick fight: 


; f 
Milten, l 


UNA 
^ Groans, cries, and howlings*4l! the crouded place 
And unaffected {orrow fat on’ ev'ry face. Dryden, 
z. Free from affectation; open ; candid ; 
fincere.. . i 
The maid ifhproves her charms 
With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom, 
Andfan@ityof manners. | Addyon"s Cate, 
Of {ofte manners, unafittled mind 3) 
Lover of peace, and. friend) of human kindy Pope. 
3. Not formed iby, too-rigidobiervation of 
rules ; notelaboured} Slit qaa 
i? Mendivinely taught, "and better tërching ” 
Thetfolsd tiles Ofeivilgovernedtp AAI M U 
In their majettichs anafectedttile, 
Than all the oratory.of Greece and Rome. Miltons 
4. Not moved snot touched +: a35? bë fat 
unafte&ed' to hear the tragedy... 
UNAFPFE’CTEDLY. adv. Really + wichout 
any attempt to produce falfe appear- 
ances... ` Í 
He was always unafefledly cheerful. no marks 
of any thing heavy jyatehis:heartebroke from hio 
Locke. 


Unarre’crinc, adj, Not-patherick!s not 
moving the"paffions. | 
UNAFFLI’CTED. adj.. Free from trouble. 
My wzaflicted mind doth fecd 


On no unholy. thoughts for bencfit. 
Daniel's Mufopbilus, 


UNAGREE ABLEWadj. Inconfittent; un- 
fuitable. 
Advent'rous work t yet to thy pow'r and mine 


Not wragrecable, to found a path 
Over this, main, from hell to that new world. AZ: 


Unacree apreness. nf. Unfuitable- 


nels to; inconfiftency with. 

Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, 
having delivered the millennium, men, chide rather 
toradmit ‘a doctrine whole wnugreeubiene’s to the 
gofpel. economy rendered it fUlpicivus, than thinks 
an apoltolick mancould {educe'them. 

, Decay of Pisty. 
Una’rDABUE. adj. “Not to be heiped. 
The congregated college have concluced, 
That labouring art can never ranfom na’ure 
Fram her uraidable eftate. Shukzipearte 


Usa napad. Not affifted; not helped. 
Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defcry, i 
The wide firetch of human thought excceds. 


Blackmore, 
Unauimina. adj, „Having no, particular 
direction. 
The noify culveriny o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 
And iburits, xnuimingwin thasrended ky; 
Such frantick flights are like a madnian‘s dream, 
And nature fuffers in thewild extremes Cranvilkes 


1 


pain. ' 

Shew them th’ unaking (cars wizich I would hide, 
As if I had received them for the nire 
Of their breath only. Sbatsipecre’s Coriolanus. 

UNA'LIENABLE. adji Not to be trans- 
ferred, 

Hereditary right thoutd beskept Micred, notiftom 
any unalienable right in a particular family, but to 
avoid the confequenc@ that\ufuallyattend theam- 
bition of competitors. Swift. 

Uxa tua Y ed. aajs, Not impaired by bad’ 
mixtures. L to 

Unallayed fatisfaGtions, aresjoys too heavenly to 


fail to many men’s.thares on carth. Boyle. 
UNALLWED. adj, 
1. Having no'powerful'relation. ` 
2. Havingono: common’ nature; not con- 


genial, | | 

«dic is compoundediofitwo very diferent .ingzedi- 

ents, fpisit and matter; but how fuch urallied and 
3D2 difpvoportiozed 


UNA 


difproperticned: fub@ances fhesid at upon each 
other, no man’selearmug yet could’tell him. 
Caliter om Pride. 
UNA'LTER ABLE. duj. Unchangeuble; im- 
mutable. | a 
The läw'of nature, confitting In'a fixed, ural- 
terable relation of ons natare to another, is indif- 
pentable. Surh. 
The fixt analteratle laws, 
Serthag'the famerefie& on the laine caufe. Creech, 
The truty upright man ts inflexible in his yp- 
rightat(s; and unalterableia his purpofe. Atterbury. 
UNA CTERABLENESS. mf, Immutahi- 
lity ;, unchangeablenefs. 
Thie happen: from the wnalterablenefs of the cor- 
pufcles which conftitute and compote thof¢ bodies. 


We-dward. 
-UNA LTERABLY. adv. Unchangeably ; 
immutably. 

Rciain ungiterablyjfirm.his love;intire. 


Miiton's Paradife Loft. 


The day and year are ftandard meafures,,becaufe 
they are wnalserably conftituted by chafe motions. 
Holder on Time. 
UNA’LTERED. aad. Not changed; -not 

changeable. 
ic was thought in him an unpardonable offence 
to alter any thing's in us intolerable, that we fuffer 
any thing to.remain wsxaltered: Hooker. 
Fo whom our Saviour, with aralrer'd brows 
Thy, coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 
I bidinot, or forbid. Milton. 
To thew the troth of my sza.ster'd breatt, 
Koow; that your life.was giv’nat my requcit. 
Dryden. 
Since thefe forms begin,.and have theiriend, 
On fome vnulter’d caufe they fure depend. Drydén. 
Grains and nuts pals often through animals un- 
altcrcl. Arbuthnct. 
Amongft the thells that were fair, uma/tered, and 
free trom fuch mineral infinvations, there, were 
fome*which could not be matched by any fpecies 
of thell-fifh now found upon thie fea-fhores. ° 
Woodward's Natwral Hifory. 
Undama‘’zen. adj. Not aftonithed; free 
from aftonithment. 


Though at the voice mach marvelling; at length 
Not wnamux'd, the thus'in anfwer fpake. Mi/tor. 


~- UNAMBI’TI1OUS. adj. Free from,,ambi- 
tion. | 

My humble mofe in. anamb itious Reainsy 
Paints the green forefts, and the fow'ry plaines 


¥ am one of thofe aramdbitious, people, who, will 
love you forty years hence. l Pope. 
UNAME'NDABLE adj. inemerdabilis, La- 
tin.} Not to be changed for the better. 
He isthe fame! man’; fô is everyone here that 
you know: mankind js unamendable. 
Pope ¢o'Swvift. 
Una’M1aBee. adji Not'raifing lovend 
Thofe who 'repreitat religtén fn an knawtable 
light, are like the fpies fent by Mofes‘to make a 
difeovery of the land of promift, when; Dy their 
reports; ticy difcouraged the 
vpon-it. , Addifon’s Speattr. 
Thele: raen are fo well acquainted with the #n- 
amiable partwof themfelves, that they have not’ the 
confidence to think they are’really beloved. 
Addifon's"SpeHator. 
Norgate the hills wnamiabley whofe tops 
To heav'n afpire. Philips. 
Una’ nNAanysen; adj, Not refolved’ into 
fimple parts. 
Some large cryftals of refined and unanalyfed 
nitre, appeared: to baye each of them fix flac fides. 
a Rye. 
UnA NCHORED. a7. Not anchored. 
-A port there is, inclos'd on either fide, 
Waeee hips pay rch, wcancber'd, and uaty’d. 
| Lope. 
J 


Pope. i 


people fromrentering | 


UN Aw 


UNANB’LED: adj« [ux and knell] With- ' 


out the bell rung. ‘Fhis fenfe I doubt. 

Thus was J, fMeeping, by a brother's ‘hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the blofioms of my fie, 
Unhoufel’d, unanointed, wranel'’d. Stak. Hamlet. 

Una’niMaTeED. adj. Not enlivened; not 
vivified. 

Look on thofe’ half lines as the! imperfe& pro- 
ducts of a haty mule: like tie frogs intthenNile; 
part kindled ‘into lite,’ and: part a lump of unin- 
formed unynin:ated matter. Dryden. 

Unaniuiny.  /. (unanimité, French.) 
Agreement in defign or opinion. 


An honet party of men, a&ting with wnanimity,. 


are of infinitely greater confequence, than.the fame 
party aiming at the fame enduby didtecent views. 
. Addi Tle 
UNANIMOUS. adjs. [ananimey Fri sauna: 
nimis, Latin.) Being of ene mind; 
agreeing ia defign or opinion. 4 
They wone to meet 7 ? 
So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Uranimsus, as fons of une great fire, 
Hymning th’ eternal Father. Milton's Par. Lafl: 
With thofe which Minio’s ficlds and Phyrgi-gase, 
All bred in arms, unanimous and braves: Dryden. 
UNANIMOUSLY. adv. [from unanimous] 
With one mind. 


This particular is wnanimoxufly reported by allithe! 


ancient Chriftian authors. 
Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 


Una’nimousness. 2. f. [from unanimous] 


The ftate of being unanimous, 
UNANOINTED. ad. 
1. Not anointed. 
2. Not 
tion. 
Thas was I, fleeping, by a brother’s*hand 
Cut off, cv'n in the bloffoms of my fin, 
Unhoulel'd, wnansinted, unanel’d. Shak. Hamler. 
Un a’nsweRaBLeE. adj. Not to be refuted. 
This is a mapifeft and unanjwerabie argument. 
wa, Raleigh. 
Y fhallnot conclude it falfe, though I think the 
j emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, un- 
anlwerable.” Glanville. 
| -Phe pye’s queftion was wifely let fall'without a 
reply, to intimate'that ite was wnarfeerable. L'Efr. 
Vhefe fpeculations are ftrong intimations, not 
only of the excellency of a human foul, but ofits 
independence’ on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at leaft confirm, thefe two great points, 
which are eftablithed by many other reafcus that 
are unanjquerable. Addifon's Speétator. 
As to the excufe drawn from the demands of 
creditors, if itbe-rcal, itis wranfwerabl. 
Aiterbury's Sermons. 
UNA'NSWERABLY. adv. Beyond con- 
futation. uM 
Et will put theirdittle logiek hard toit, to prove, 
that :there canbe any obedience where there is no 
command. And therefore it unanfwerably follows, 
that the abettors of the ‘forementioned principle 
plead.confcience in a direct and bare-faced contra- 
dition to-God’s exprefs command. ©” Scuth. 
UN ANSWERED. jad. | 
1. ‘Not oppofed by a réply. | 
Unan asr d left thou toalt. “Milton's Pur. 
Muft I tamely bear 
This arrogance unanfwer'd P? Thou'rt a traitor. 
l J Addifon, 
2. Not confuted. j 
All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never anfwered ;) befiies’a num- 
ber of merriments and jeitwaman/wer'dilikewike. 
i Hesker. 
3. Not fuitably returned. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long uaanfwer'd fire; 
Mind what the common wants 6filife requires!Dry. 


UNAPPALLED. aqjs» Not daunted; not} i 
“Va. Dull; not apprehentive.. 


impreficd by feary 


prepared for death by extreme unc- | 


rg 
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tf my memory. muft thus be thialleds 15 
Tothatiisange feres wii 
) Can thaugits. Mill thinking {orek arsy pail’? 

~ A mAs 24 Oat oe oa Sidage 
. Å ou, _Inferoal ghois 
Environ'd thee; fome how!'d, fome yell'd, 
fhriek'd ; UTO é ote J ví A 
Some bent at chee their fiery darts 3 while thou 
‘Sach unoppall'din taim and finlefs peace.’ Milton. 

“As a lion; anappelldiwith fear, SHE 
Springs on the toils, and'ruthes © 
__ Dows this appear Like iguilt, when thus ferene, | 
Withieyes erect; and vifaze wroppall’d,  — * my 
Fixt on tharawful face, T ftand the charge’y ” Las 
Amaz‘d, not fearing ? metir” 


sheongues:dall mysfen fee; 


on the fpears Dryas 


TNS £ 


e L 
4 2 = 


Smith's P¥iidea an Hyppalitus, È 


UNAPPA‘’RELLED, aay. Not dreffed ; not 
cloathed. ov SRY 
In Peru, though ‘they were an ungpparidlied p 

ple, and had fome cuftoms BEES tf SEADA 
government of the Incas‘had many parts Of civility. 
} Till our fouls'be kra pparëlied © 
UNAPPA RENT: adj: Obfcure ; not vifible, 
Thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer will delay to ‘hear thee tell . 

His generation, and the rifing birth TP 

Of nature, from the wnafparert deep. Milton. 

APPE ASABLE. adj. Not to be paci- 
fied; implacable; _ epg, 

The unappeafeable rage of Hildcbrand-andi his 
fucceffors never left perfecuting him, by raiding 
one rebellion upon another. — Raleigh's 

I fee thou art implacable; more deaf  "- 

To pray’ra than winds to feas; yet winds to feas 

Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhorc, 

Thy anger, unappeafable, fill rages, . 
___Eternal tempelt never to be calm’d. 
Unapps’asen. adj. Not pacified, — 
Sacrifice his fleth, r 


lar por 


His fon forgot, his emprels waappeas'd 5" 
How foon the tyrant with new love ts feiz'd ! Dryd. 
Una’prricasce. adj, [from apply.) Such 
as cannot be applied. $= 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a 
very narrow province to work on, being acknow- 
ledged to be unxapplicable, and fo confequently in- 
effeual-to all others. o Oo Hammord. 
Their beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now, 
as unapplicable to their purpofesias the other. . « 
Clarendon. 
The fingling out, and laying in order thofe, in- 
termediate ideas, that demonftratively thew, the 
equality or inequality of urapplicable quantitics, has , 
; produced difcoveries. "tiahi a AE 
U N APP R'E H ENDED. adj Notunderktood. < 
1 They of whom God is altogether unapprebexdedy 
are but few in number, and for grofinels of wit 
fuch, that they hardly fcem to hold the place of) 
human beings o asu ra Hookers 
UNaPPRBHE NSIVE. adj, [from, 
bend.) F ; 
‘1, Not intelligent ; not ready of concep- 
tion. A»! í per 
The, fame temper of mind makes a man wrap a 
preBenfive and infenGible of any mifery fuffered by 


| Codis lighter See 
And never but in w:atercucbad Vigkt’ ©" 
Dwelt from eternity. 
UNAPPROVED. 


UNA‘PT. adj. from ape. Jo" 4) 


2. No 


appre- ` 


others. i - i Soui boi i 
2. Not fufpediing. m Shey! ua sagoh 
UNawero’acuen. adj. FEnacceflible. 


baer 


Bacon's Hely War, z 


$ 
» | 
Ay 


That fo the fhadows be not waappeas'd. f Sbakefpe i 


i Milton's Paradife TR” * 
adj. [from approve.] Not * 


approved. v 
Evil dnto the mind < 
Mayicome and go fo urapfrov'u, anddéave 0" 
No tpot behind. Malore 
(RAR 


Of bodies, they from» blifs are banifhedi 1i Denne. . 


Efjays 


, Milten 
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Half ynarray'd, he ran tohis'relief, 
So haty aido artlefsiwas his grief. 
Un aR TEUL: adj. 
1, Having novart, or cunning. 
“A chearful fweetnefs in his locks Ke has, l 
And innocence'urartfulin his face. Dryds Yuvenal. 
2. Wanting kill. ASY 
How unartful would it have been to have ‘fet 
him-in»aicovner, when *he was to ‘have given light 
and warmeisito all the bodies round him t ™™ 
Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 


URNA 
2. Nof ready 4) notpropenfe, =>? what 


ii dn a foldier, and-wnxape'to Weeps Shake/Peare. 
| My blocd'Kath been too bld ar temperate, * 
Wrapt to ftir at thete indignities f Sbakeipedre. 
3. Unfit ; not qualified: with-zo-before a 
verb, for before a noun. ser 
Fear, doth grow. from, an. apprchenfion cf ceity 
indus with irrefiftikte.power. to, hurt $0 and: is, jof 
all affeCtions (anger excepted).the unagte} te admi: 
agy conference witb reafon. Heoker. 
A longing after fen{ual.pleafusestis.a.didviution 


Dryden. 


of the fpirit of asmin, and, makes. it looley fof] Un error pyi adv. In an unartfal 
and wandering, unapt for nobie, wifa, or fpiritual mahner. Pe . pi 
Gage eens. gh a Tapir In" the report, although” it be not unartfully 
4. Impzoper; unfit; unfuitable. drawn, and is perfe@ly in the fpirit of a pleader, 
Una pty. adv. [from unapt.} Unftly x}. there is’ no great {kill required to deteét the many 
E improperly. Le à miftakes. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
He {wims on his back; and the thape of his} UNARTIFI’CrALLY. adv, Contrarily’to |» 
backs feems to'favour it, being very like the bot-| art. 


tom of a.boat: nor do. his hinder legs unapliy te- 
femble a pair of oars. Grew. 
Una ptness. 2.f.. [from azapte)). 
1. Unfitnefs; ‘untuitablenefs, ©- 

Men's apparel is. commonly made according to | 
their conditions, and their conditions are often go- 
verned by their garments; for the perfon that is 
gowned, is by his gown put in mind of gravity,: 
and alfo reftrained from lightnefs by the very unapt- 
nefs of his weed. Spenjer. | 

2. Dulnefs ; want of apprehenfion. | 

That unaptne’s made you minifter ' 

Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shakelpeare’s Timon. 
3. Unreadinefs ; -difgualification; want of 
propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in.a talk beyond 
its ftrength, like the. body ftrained by lifting ata 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and 
thereby gets an waapine/s or an averfion to any 
vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. | U 

Una’ RGUED. adja [from argue. | 
1. Not difputed. l 

i What thou bid"ft, l 

Unargu`d l obey ; fo Godvordains. Milte Par. 
2. Not cenfured. 

Not that this work liv’din the hands of foes, 

Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thofe. 


Not a feather is unartificially made, roifp!aced, 

redundant, or defectives Derbum's Piyfico-Tkeolog y. 
Un a’skeb. adj. 
1. Not courted by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumftance, 
Unajk'd, thou tak’{t fuch pains to tell me only 
My fon’s the better man. Denkan.'s Sophy. 

2. Not fought by entreaty or care. 

The bearded corn enfu'd 

From earth una/k'd, nor was that earth renew’?. 

Dryden. 
> How, or why 

Should all confpire to cheat us with a lye? 

Unafk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice 4 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Dryden. 

Unaspi’r1nc. adi. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and unafpiring, in honour prefer- 
ring one another. Rogers. 
NASSAMLABLE. adj. Exempt from af- 
fault. 

In the number, I do but know one, 

That wnaffailable holds on bis rank, 

Unhhak'd of motion. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cefar. 

Un assar LED. adj. Not attacked ;’ not 
affaulted. 


As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 


Left: 


: | Ben Jenfome\ It pri foul to lcave th il 

| : > a Brieves my foul to leave theeiurafail de . Shak. 

To Unam. v. a. [from arm.}. To dif- y Te | 
arm ; to {trip of armour; to deprive of | That he, the fupreme good, t’ whom all things ill 
arms. Are but as flavith officers of vengeance, 


Would fend a glift?’ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unafail’d. Milt. Comuse 
Unassa‘vep. adj. Unattempted. 
Whats faith, love, virtue unaffay'd 
Alone; without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton. 
Unassi’step. adj. “Not helped. | 
Its victories were the victories of reafon,una/fifted 
by the force of human power, and as gentle’ as the 
triumphs of light over darknefs. Addi}; Freébldler, 
What unafified. reafon. could not difcover, that 
God has fet clearly, before.usiin the revelation of the 
gofpel sa felicity, equal to our. moft enlarged ‘de 
fires; a {tate of immortal and unchangeable glory. 


Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shak. 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day’s tafk is done, 
And we muf feep. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle f 
a theory of poifons; unarming thereby the malice 
of venemous fpirits. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UNARMED. adj. [from ore | ‘Having 
no.armour ; having no weapons. ` 
On the weftern coat 
Rideth a°puiffant navy : to our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, | 
Unarm*d; and unrefolv'd, to beat them’back. Shaf 
He all unarm’d 


i 


Shall chace thee with th 


e terror ofthis voice "E J uw beh ote 
From thy demoniack holds, poffeffion foul ; Unassi’stine. adj. Giving no help. 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they fall fly, With thefe I went, a brother of the war; 
And beg to hide them in a herd of {wint. Milton. | Nor idle ftood, with unaliiing hands, 
"Though unarm’d Iam, When favage beas and men’s more favage bands; 
Here, without my (word or pointed lance, Their virtuous toil fubdu'd £+ yet thefe I fway'd. 
Hope not, bafe man, unqucftion'dihence’to go. Tass f - Dryden. 
siddi» 224 ryder. UN ASSU"MING. adj. Not arrogant. 
Whereas moit other creatures are furnifhed. wich Unaffuming worth in fecret livid; y 


weapons for their defence; manis burn altogether And died negleéted. Thomfon's Winters 


_ wnarmeds . Grewe PUN ASSURED. adj. l 
ete ASME: adj: | Not brought:to.a.by; Not confident. 
trial. The enfuing treatife, with a timorous and un- 


As lawful lord, and king by juft defcent, 
Shou'd here, beyjudz'd, unheard, and unasraign'd. 
Daniel. 


ofjured countenance adventures into your wrelences 
i Glanwiffe. 
2. Notito betrufted. 
The doubts and daogets, the delays and’ woes, 
The feigned friepds, the unaffured focs; 
Do make a lover's lite a wietch’s bell, 


UNAR RA YED. adjs Not.drefled. 
As if this infant world yet unurray'd, 


Naked.aad bare, in Nature's lap were laide Dryd. Spenjer. 


UNaTTe’Ntrive. 


UNA 


. 


TUNATO’NED. adj. Not expiated. 


Could-you afford him fuch a oribe as that, 

A brother s blood yet umuten'd ? Reeve. 
UNATTAINABLE. ad. Not to be gained 
or obtzined; being out of reach. 

Praife and prayer are God's cue wornbip ;.whiche 
areuvactainadle by our dilcourfe, fimply ccnfidered, 
without the benefit.of divine revelation. 

“ Drycen’s Religio, Lavi. 

I donot expe that men dhauld be pertectly ` 
kept from error, that ds. more than human nature 
can, by. any.reeans, be advanced. ta; I aim-at no 
Much ‘wrattainable privilege 3.1 only {peak of what 
they fhould do. l Locke. 

UN ATTA INABLENFSS. n. f. State of be- 
ing out of reach. 

Defire is topped by the opinion of the impi- 
bility, Orwnatrainablenefs of the good propored. 

Locke. 


UN ATTEMPTED adj" Untricd + not al- 
fayeds ee 
He left no means unattempted of deftroying his 
fon. Sidneys 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angel would falute my palmy 
But that my hand, as unattempted yety 
Like, a:poor,beggary railethvon the rich. Sbakefpy 


It purfues 
Thingstunattempted yetin prote or thyme. Miltons 
Leave nothing unattempted to dettray o 
Thatyperjur'd: race, Denham. 
Shalli we be difcouraged from any attempt of 
doing good, :by the poflibility of our failing in Te? 
How many of the beft things would, at this ratey 
have been left unattempted ! Atterbury. 
UNATTENDED. adj.: 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants. 
With goddefs-like demeanor forth the went, 
Not wrattended. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Having no followers. 
Such unattended generals can. never makea res 


volution in Parnaffus,. Drydene 
3- Unaccompanied ;. forfaken. 
Your conftancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shakefp. Macbethe 


Unarre’npinc. adj. Not attending. 
Hi] isdy& chat, praifes 
That is addrefs’d to unattending ears. Miltons 
Ev y nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 
T hrowe off her armlet of pearl] in the main; 
_ Neptune: insanguish his charge urattending, 
Veflels:are found’ ring ‘and vowsare imvain. Dryde 
adj. Not regarding. 
Mana nacote'ts folurarteative to yood, that there 
can'fcarce be too many monitors. 
ee) Governmentiof the Tongues 
companied withuhow, and 
€ eyes.of the.wnattentives 
Tatlers 
. with 


Such» thingsjare not, ac 
ptherefore feldom, draw th 


Unavatnapre. adj. Ufelefs; vain 
re{pe@.to any. purpofe. 
Í When we have endeavoured) to find» out the 
ftrongeft. caules, wheretore they fhould) imagine 
that reading is fo unavailable, the moft we can 
learnis, that fermons,.are. the ordinance-of Gody 
the feriptures darkyand the labour of reading caly. 
Hooker. 
Unavaiuine. adj... Ufelefs; vain. - 
Since my inevitable death you know; 
You fafely unavailing pity how: 
Tis popularitomournsa dyingifoo. Dryd. 
Supiné ne tumbles. on the crimfo 
Before: his helpic{s friends and. nati 
And fpreads for aid his unavailing 
UNAVOIDABLE. aay. 
íi. Inevitable ; nos to be thunned, 
Oppaan on.onc de, and ambition on the 
other, are the waaco-dgh @occagons of war. Diyde 
At is. aarvoidable ‘to all, to have evinions with 
oot ccrtaia procis of their truth. Locke. 
Single acts: of* tranfgreMon will, through weak- 
mesiand furprizc, be unaveidable to the beit guardeds 
Regerse 
‘Fhe 


Aurenge 
n fands, 
ve bans, 


hands. Popes 
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Themeritrof Chrittiwill make up the nadysid- 
ablerdtficiencies ot our fervice’; ` will “prevail. for 
pardonitotourifncere repentance. Rogerse 

All fentiments, of .woridly grandeur ivanifh at 
that unavoidable moment, which decides the» def- 
tiny, of men. Clariffa. 

2.-Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is)of ittelf, is’ {clf-evident, be- 
caufe we fee things are; and the things that we 
fce mut either have had fome firft, cauic ot their 
being, or bave been always, and of themfelves: 
one of them is unavoidable. y Tilkgfon. 

1 think it wraaoidablé for every rational crea. 
ture, thart wll examine his own or any other 
exiftence, to haye the notion of an eternal, wife 
being, who had nd beginning. Locke. 

UnNavO'IDABLENESS: n. Je Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubje& to materia) 
imprefhions ?* and yet the importunity of pain, and 
unavoidablens/s of tenfations, ftrongly petfuade that 

we are fo. | FGlañville. 
Unavo'rpanty.ladvs Inevitably. 
Tinesmoft:perfec& admini ftrationnmu ftoxravoid- 
ably produce oppofition from multitudes who are 
made happy by it. r Addifn. 
UN avoi DED. adj.. »Inevitable. 
We fee the very wreck that we mutt fuffer; 
And unavoided is the danger now.» Shakefpeare. 
Rare poems afk rare friends; 
Yet fatyrs, Since the moft of mankind be 
Their unavoided fubject, feweltfee. Ben Fenfon. 
Unautuori’sen. adj. Not fupported by 
authority ; not properly commiffioned. 
To kifs in private’? 
An uraurborized kifs. Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
It is for you to ravage feas and land, 
Unautboriz'd by my fupreme command. Dryden. 
Unaware. } adv.” [from aware, or 
UNAWA‘RES, wary. | 
1. Without thought; without previous 


meditation. 
Take heed left you fall uraqvares, into that in- 

convenience you formerly found fault with, Spen/. 

It is my father’s face, 
Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill’d. 
Skakefpeare. 

Firm we fubfift; yet poffible to fwerve, 

And fall into deception ‘wnaavares Milton. 
A pleafant beverage:he prepar *d before; 

Of wine-and honey mix'd; with added store 

Of opium: ito his keeper this he brought, 

Who. (wallow'd unawares the fleepy draught, 

And fnor'd fecure. Dryden. 
Tis a fenfation like that of a limb lopped off’; 
one is trying every minute usawarcs to ule it, and 
finds it is not. Pope. 

2. Unexpe&edly,; when: it isnot thought 


of ; fuddenly. 
Lett deftruction come opon him at unawares, 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himfelf. 
bu Pfalm. xxxvi: 8. 
My hand, unawares to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour icjuft before employed to. futtain 
the fallen weight, carried up with fuch violence, 
that] bruiled ic. Boyde. 
Though we.live never fo longs we are ftill, iur- 
prized: we put the evil day far-from us, and then 
it catches us wnaqwares, and we tremble at. the 
profpedt. Wake. 
3. mh this fenfe I. believe at unawares is 
the proper. ufe. 
He'breaks a¢ urawares upon our walks, 
And, Vike a midnight wolf, invades the folds Dryd. 


Unk’ wes: adj.’ Unreftrained by fear or 


reverence. i 
The raging and fanatic diftemper of the houfc 


of ‘commons muft be attributed to the wane of 


fuch good minifters of the crown, as, being vn- 
aiprd by any guilt of their own), could'have watched 
other men‘. Clarendon. 
Unfore'd by punifhment, wraw'd by fear, 
His words were fimple, and his fou) Gacere. 
Dryden, 


UN B 


REN CKED. agi. a? 


. Not tamed; not ‘taught to bear the 
ae 
Then I beat my tabor; $ 
At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their 
ears, 


Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their nofes, 
As they {melt muGck. Shakefpeare’s Tempef. 
A well-wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to tny 
journey’s end, when an wndack'd filly may give 
thee a fall. Suckling. 
They fliach like unback'd fillies. Dennis's Letters. 
2. Not countenanced; not aided. 
Let.the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupported, and undback'd. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
Unpa’cancen, adj. Not poifed; not in 
equipoife. 
Let carth urbalanc’d from her orbit Ay, P 
Pianets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. Pope. 
UNBA‘LLASTED. adj. 


by ballaft; unfteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick 
flats, where they ftruck unreafonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conftruttion ; and now 


to betot and turmoiled with their unballaficd wits 


do, tor the moft part, ey into hatřed of learn- 
ings _ Milton. 
As.at fea th’ wnbal/af-velfel rides, 

Caft.to and fro, the fport of winds-and. tides ; 

So, in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high; 

The youth is hurried headlong through the sky. 

Addifon. 

Unpa’npep. adj. (from band,|. Want- 

ing a ftring, or band. 

Your hofe fhould be ungartered; your eSiinnct 
unbanded, and every thing demonitrating a,carelefs 
defolation. Shakefpeare. 

To Unsa‘’r. va. {from bar.]. To open, 
by removing the bars; to unbolt. 
‘Tis not fecure, this ace or that to guard, 
If any other entrance tand unbarr'd. Denbam. 
Thefe rites the king refus’d, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryd. 
Unsa‘rven. adj. (barba, Latin.) Not 
Maven. Out of ufe. 

Muft I go thew them my wabarbed {conce ? 
Mutt my bafe tonguc give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shakefpeare’s Corislanus. 

UN BARKED: aaj. [from éark.] Decor- 
ticated; ftripped of the bark. 

A branch of a tree, uabarked fome {pace at the 
bottom, and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. 

Bacon. 
Unsa’sHFuL. adj. Impudent; , fhame- 
leís. 
Nor did I with unbafbful forehead woo 
The means of weaknels and debility. Sbake/peare. 


Unxsa‘ten adj. [from bate.) Not re- 
prefled; not blunted. 
Where is the horie, thar:doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ undbared freyr 
That he did. pace them firft ù- Shak Merch. of Ven. 
Unsa’ruen.ady. [from dath:} «Not wet. 
FiercePafimond, their paffage to-prevent, 
Thruft full on Cymon’s bacle in his defcenty)” 
The blade return'd arbarb’d, and to, the shandle 
bent. Dryden. 
Unsa’r TERED. adj. Notinjured by blows. 


Are hir’d to bear theiriftaves: or.thou, Macbeth; 
Or clfe my fword, with an unbatrer'd edge, i 
I beath again undeeded. Shakefpeare. 

To Unpa’y via.’ To fet open; to ‘free 
from the, reftraint of mounds. 


to uxtay the current of my paffion, and love »on 
without boundary or meafuree Norris's Mifcellany. 


3 


Not kept fteady |) 


on the fudden tranfported under another climate, 


in fathomlefs and unquiet dceps of controverfy, | 


‘Unseco’ MING ESS? 


I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, wholeiatms } 


J ought, now, tojloole the reins of my affections, 


UN‘B 


Unsed’rine: ‘adj.’ Bringin gro fruit’ 


He with his pruning hook’ ditjoina ` 
Unbearing branches from ‘their head) >77 © J oT 


And Brotts more happy i in tljeir Reads ; ae 
UNBEATEN: aaj. | < JaA 
1. Not treated with bowa” 4 i oF ar 


His mare was truer tban his chronicle; +- 
For fhe had rode five miles unfpurr'd, in 
‘And then at lat turn‘d gail towards Mweaton s 
Bp. Corbet. 


2. Not trodden. 


We mutt tredd unbeaten paths, ‘and make a ER. 
where we do not find ones but itha be ‘abways 
with a light jn:ourshand. . Py 

If your bold mufe dare tread'urbeatew paths? 

“a Roecwmote 

* Virtue, to crown her fav’ ates; lovessto tr 
Some news unbeaten paflage tothe fky.” Swi ift. 


UNBRCOMING. adj... Indecent; 3 sumiaet- 


able; indecorouss =i d:i © osiw 
Here"s ourschief uel dealt Hb IG 
=l f he'had ‘been forgotten, 0) 701 >" oP 
It had beenvas argapevin our great feaft,* aii >. % 
And all finga urbecominga Sbakepeare’ 3 Macbeth 
ı Northoughoof flight, ©) us os 


None of Means no unbecoming decd" 
-That.argu’d fears Milton's Paradi ife Lop. 
I fhould rather believe >that the: nofe was: the 
feat’of wrath in beafts than injmankind’ and 
that it was wnbecomingjot sanyybut Pans: who | had 
very much of the,beaft.in him, to, wrinkle up his 
note in anger. odryden. 
My griet lets unbecsming fpeeches falls : d, 
I fhould have dy’d, and noc complag d atals; 4% 
Dryden. 
This petulancy in ‘eonverfation prevails among 
fome of that fex, where it'appears the "moft unbe- 
cumirg and unnatural. Addifon’s Freebaldtr, 
Men of wit, learning, and)virtuey might erik, 
outevery offenfive or Pait ee pailage from pls, 


FSS ruifte 
Such proceed Bon debates wichout unbecoming 
warmth. D Swifts 


n. S. Indecency ; ; 

indecorum. TTS R 
If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought 
to be grave, kind and fober, repreienting the ill’or 
unbecomingnejs of the fault. Locke, 


To Unse’p. w. a. To raife from a bed. 
Eels unbcd themfelves, and ftir at the noile of 
thunder. Walten's Ai: gler. 
UNBEFITTING. adj, Not becoming ; ; 
not fuitable. 
Love is full of inp Rtrains, 
All wanton as a child; skipping in vain. S#ake4 
Far be it that I thould write thee fin, or tlime! 
Or think thee! unbefirting holic place. Milton, 
m He might feverat times have made! peace’ with 
his difcontented fubjects, upon terms'notar all uvr- 
befisting his dignity‘or intere(t ; buthe rather chote 
tu facrifice the'whole alliamreeto his private pation. 
oy S<vift. 
To Unsece’ T: Ue me To deprive of ex- 
iftence. 
I Wifes each minute he could úrhiget 
| Thole rebel fons who dare t ufurp his feat Dry 


UNBEGO Te 
UNSEGOTTEN. lazi: [from kgo] 


1. Eternal; without generation.” 
Why fhould ‘he attribute the fame honour to 
matter, which is fubject to, corruption; las to the 
eternal, unbegotteny and immutable God ? eat 
2. Notyet generated, ify 
God omnipotent, muft'ring a 
Armies of peftilenée; and they Mall ftrike "7 
Your sv yet unborn, and unbegete Shake/p. 
Imthyipow’r: "= 
It lies 4 ere conception, to prevent 
_ The-race: unbleft, to being yet unbegat, 
3. Not attaining exiftence. °° 
| Whereva child finds bis own parents his. pervert- 
ers; better ‘were it for Dim tò fave been unborn 
and 


Pe bo 


Milen, 


‘Bacon, » 


—— ee ee 


UN B 
and an 


eee 


tion ï breathes nothing but acurfe. South, 


Yo UN BEGUILLEs vaas: To undeceive; tof 


 fetfree from the influence of any: deceit. 
Then urbeguile thyfeif, and:yknow with me; 

That angels, though on easeh employ’d they be, 

Are Rill in heav'n. Donre. 


Their comelinefs unbe uiled the vulgar of the | 


odd opinion the loyal alifts had formerly infufed in- 
to them, by their concionatory invetives. 
Hewel's Vocal Foret. 


UNBEHE LD. adj. Unfeen.; not difco- 
verable to the fight. 
Thefe then, though unbebeld i indeep of nighe, 
Shine not in vains: Milton. 


Unpecrer. n.f . 
1. Incredulity, (°° | ad 


‘Tis not vain or fabulous, 

“Whit the fage’ pcets, taught’ by th* heay ‘nly mufe; 
Storied of old in high immortal verfe, 
Of dire chimzras, and enchanted ifen 
And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hells 
For fuch there be: but wxbelief is blind: 

j= A'm juftly plagued by this your unbelief 
And am myfelf the caufe of my’own grief. Dryd. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with things will 

keep you from an excefs of credulity and unbelief ; 
sii esa readinefs to believe or to deny every thing 

at firft hearing. Watts. 
2. Infidelity ; irreligion. 

Where profefs'd ity the is, there can be no vifi- 
ble church of Chrift; there may be where found 
belief wanteth. Hooker. 

Yo UNBELIE VE. v.a. 
1. To difcredit ; not to truft. 
Heav'n hhield your grace from woe, 
As I, thus wrong’d, hence uabeliewed go! Skakefp. 

So great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly m- 
tamorphofed into.travellers with no. greater train, 
was enough to make any man sandelieve his five 
fenfes. Weottcn's Buckingham. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor lefs than fight.and hearing could convince 

Of fuch an unforefeen and unbeliev’d offence. 
Dryden. 
Unsere ver. z. /. An infidel ; one who 


believes not the fcripture of God. 

The ancient fathers being often coniirained to 
fhew what warrant they had To much to rely upon 
the feriptures, endeavoured itil! to maintain the 
authority of the books of God, by arguments fuch 
anunbeliewérs themfelves tuft needs think reafon- 
able, if they judged thereof as they fhould.) Hooker. 

What endiefs- war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witnefsiwhat they fwear? 

Sad fateof unbelievers, and yet juft, 
Among themfelves to find fo jittie tru. » Waller. 

In the New. Teftament, religion isuufually ex- 
preficd by faith:in God and Chrift, and the love 
of them. Hence it ia that true Chriftians are. fo 
frequently called believers; -and»wicked: and un- 
godly men unbelievers. Tilletfon. 

He pronouncesthe children of fuch parents as 
were, one of tacma Chriftian, and the otheran 
unbeliever, holy, on account of the faith and holi- 
nefs of thatone. Atterbury 

Men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelicvers ; but if-you would once ednvince pró- 
flagates by topicks drawn from the view of: their 
own quict, reputations,and health, their infidelity 


would foon drop off. Saft’ a Mifcelianies. 
Unserizvina. adj. Infidel. 
No paufey 


No r of laughter found) bis vigorous arm; 
But th’ unbelieving (quadrons turn'd. to flight, 
Smote.ip the rear. Philips. 
This wrought, tie; greateft.confufion inithe un- 
believing Jews, ane..the, pararelt conviction in the 
Gentiies. Addifon. 
In: the days. of, the anuttle, when, all. wauepro- 
fefled themfelves difciples of, Chsifk were converts 
of confcience, this fevere cenfure might. be re- 
Lrained to the undeleving partof mankind. Rogers. 


ety jthan, afk a bleffing of thofe, whofe 


Milton. 


U N’B 


UNBELOVED. aaj. Not loved. 
Whoe’er. you, are, not urbelou'd by heav'n, 


Since on our friendly fhore your fhips are driven. 
Dryden. 


‘To UNBE ND. v. a. 


1. To free from flexure. 
It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but 
not.to fuffer it to be unready, or unftrung. 
Taylor’ s Holy Living. 
I mutt bein the battle; but 1 ‘Il go 
With empty quiver, and unbend:d bow. Dryden. 
12, To relax); to remit; to fet at eafe for 


` atime, 

Here have:I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to facken and unberd his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r of youth. 

Derbam. 

From thofe great cares when eafe your foul un- 

bends, 


| Your pleafures are defign'd to noble ends... Dryd. 


3. To relax vitioufly or effeminately. 


You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things.  Sbake/peare’s Macbeth. 
UNBE NDING. adj. 
1. Not fuffering flexure. 
Not fo, when {wift Camilla {cours the plain, 
Flics o'er th’ wrberding corn, and fkims along the 


main. Pope. 
2. Not yielding ; refolute. 
Ye noble few, who here unbending ftand 
Bencath life's prefiurcs, yet a little while, 
And all your woes are pat. Thomfor. 


3. Devoted to relaxation. 
Since what was ‘omitted in the aéting is now 
kept in, I hope it may entertain your lordfhip at 
an unbending hour. Be Rite, 


ae 
UnpeNericen. adj. Not preferred’ to 


a benefice. 

More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; 
All would have latitude enough to take: 
The reft unbencfier'd your fedts maintain. Dryden. 


Unxsene vovenrt. adj.” Not kind. 
A’ religion which noc only forbids, but by its 
natural influence {weetens all bitternefs and afperity 


of temper, and corrects that felfifh narrownefs of 


{pirit which inclines men to a fierce unbeneyclenr 
behaviour. Rogers. 


UnNsenicHTreD. adj. Never vifited by 


darknefs. 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the low fun, 
To recomgenfe his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill the horizon, Mit. Parad. Lof. 
Unseni Gn. adj. Malignant; malevo- 
lent. 
s To th’ other five 
Their planetary; motions, and afpe&s, 
In fextile, f{quare, and trine, and oppofite, 
Of noxious efficacy 3 and when to join 
In fynod wnbenign. Milton's Paradife' Lof. 
UNBE'NT. adj. 
1. Not ftrained-by the ftring. 
Apollo heard, and, conqvering his'difdain, 
Unbent his bow, and Grecce infpir'd agains 
2. Havmg the bow unftrung. 
Why haft thou gone fo far, 
Tobe unbent when thou shaft ta’en thy fand; 
Th’ elected deer before thee? .Shakdp. Cymbeline. 
3. Noterufhed ; not fubdued. 
But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 
The'more thy fortune frowns, the more uppofe. 
, Dryden. 
4. Relaxed ; not intent. 
Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let.thy thoughts be eafy and unbenr s 
When ‘our mind’s eyes arë difengag’d and free, 
They ctearery farther, and diftin@tly fee. \ Denham. 
Unsesee Minewad. 'Unbecoming. 
No emotion of ‘paflion tranf{porced’ me by -the 
indignity of his carriage, to door fay any thing 
unbejceming mylite King Ghus her. 


Dryd. 


UNB 


Far be the fpiritof the chace from-themṣ © ‘ 
Uncomely courage, unbejeeming Mkille. . Thomftn 
Unsgso UGHT. adj. Not intreated. 
Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, wabefcughr, provided ; and his hands 
Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitying while he judg*d. 


Miltons 

Unsesto WED. adj. Not given;' not dif- 
pofed of. 

He had now but one fon and one daughter an- 

befen'td. Bacone 


UNBETRA‘YED. adj. Not betrayed. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How, hard is it to keep it unbetray’ “a! 
“| Daniel's Civil Wur» 
UnBEWa IED, adj... Not lamented. 
Let determip’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail'd theirway., . Sbuk. Ant, and Cleop. 
To UnBewirtcu. U.a. [ from witch. } 
To free from fafcination. 
To Unei’ass.v. ams To free from any 
external ‘motive ;\ to tee from: 


prejudice. 

That our underftandings ı may be free to exa- 
mine, and reafon unbiaffed give its judgment, being 
that whcreon a right direction of our condu& to 
true happinefs depends ; it is in this we thould em- 
ploy our chiet čare. Locke. 

The fRanding evidences of the gofpel, every time 
they are confidered, gain upon fincere, unbia/s'd 
minds. Atterbury. 

Vhe trueftyfervicea:private. man may do his 
country, is by undiaffing, his mind, as much as pof~ 
tible, between. the rival powers. Swift, 

Where’s ithe man who counfel can beftow, 
Undiafs'd or by favour gr by fpite 5 
Not dully prepoflefs'd, nor blindly right? Pope, 

UnsiassepLy. adv. . Without external 


influence, ; without prejudice. 
I have fought the true meaning ; and have un- 
biaffedly embraced what, upon a fair enquiry; ap> 


peared fo to me. Lockes 
Unsi’b. | irra 
Uneippen.§ ay - 
1. Uninvited. 
Unbidden guets i 
Areloften welcomeft when they areigone. |) Shaki 


2. Uncommanded);"{pontaneous. 
THorns-alfo'and rhiftles it fhall bring thee*forth: 
Unbid. i Milton's 'Paradije Lift. 
RofesivnSid, and ev'ry fragrant flow’r; 
Flew trom thcir talks, tó ftrow thy nuptial bow’r..- 
"Drydens 
Urbidden earth {hall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs, the promiles of fpring. Dryd. 
Un Ba°coT rep. adj. Free from’bigotry. 
Erafmus, who was an. unbigcsted Roman Ca:ho- 
Jick;ywas (vu: much tranfportcd, with this paflage of 
Socrates, thatihe could fearce forbear looking upon: 
_ him asa fin and peting him'to pray for him. 
Adiifon.. 
To. Unsi'nn. ev. ai [ from binth | To 


loofe ; to untie.. 
Flis own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles,sand it wilfully unbinds.  Spenfore 
Ye Latian damcs,. 
If there be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the.name of mother vainy, 
Urbind your filets, loole your flowing hair, 
And orgies and noéturnal rites prepares Drydenis 
On the fixth inflant it was thought at to unbind 
his head. | Tathr. 


‘To Ungu’snop. va. [from bipop. ] Tor 


deprive of epifcopal orders. 

l oannot look upon ‘Litusas fo far unbi/Lopad yet, 
but that he ftill exuibits,to.us all the cllntials cf 
jurifdiction. Souther 

Un Ba T TEDi cadje [ from, dt. Jj. Unbii- 
died; unreftrained. 

We havc reafon'to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal ftings, our wnbitied dufts; whereot I cake: 
this luve to be a feet or cyun. Shakelp. Othellzes 

UN BLA MA BLES 


UNE UNB “UNS 


If we could. conceive of things as angels and uñ- 9 
b:disd Spirits doy withoutinval ving than in cthofe 
| clouds language throws upon ‘them, we thould fel- 
dom be in danger of fuch miflakcs as are perpetu- 
*'ally committed. Warns ; Legh : 
2. Freed from tbe body. — ‘Obtained with 
She hath the bonds broke of eter al hight; Lae 
Her foul ap dedied of the burdenous cor fe. Speret] 
“AM thirgs arébur’alrer*d, nothing d dies ; 


Unsra’sance. adj. Noticulpable; not! 
' to be charged with a fault. . 
Mech more could A fay concerning this unbla- 
mhle inca veley of fines and rates s Baccn. 
He low"! bis people, him they idoliz’d ; 
Andithence proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 
“That, thus wablemable to all befide, 
-1 He err'é to melaicne: “Dryden's Don Sthoftias. 


The eerie A 


Unnua’maniyy adv.” Without taint of And here and there th’ anbedy'd fpirit flies Diya. | pigo 
_ arnt upboygbhe | 
fanit Or 4° mare t n Us Borten., adji" Notfodden. (eae) 5 y 
Ye are witneffes, and God alfe, how holly, and j, AA quarteriof a: pintof pirogeied will'arife toa te ures w 
juttiy, and wink /amably we behaved panat a bi pint bailedi = i EA Baton. “tk Cat $i j 
“170 UNBO LT va a. To. fer o to an ree 
Un pta MED. adj. Blameless | free from MH ra i PED ; A e 


ault. | Ii} call my M i : > 
‘Shall dpend your days in joy vrider dand dweil] Faifhalt undei che yates. Shut, Troilusand Croda. “He tat ve ae 


Laag umein peace. s Miitsn's Paradije LR. | Ungo iren. adj. Coarleyegrots; not re- siler pagni S i 
> Unblem'd abundance Sop the sadhari Fiod as ae boiting ar Ging. a boglab Her Sap bedanin meit nat Tay undvun 
v i udent > j 
whar tune thig dame re cever'd hier pr de + Oy. Twill AE thee "anbot vital j inv mortar, sha 


t Wiis naw is dounr'd tolatiurm. , 
Unsrsiaisnep. adj... Free Hae te daub the wall of a jake: oO 


Shake pares KT ear. l 
, tude; frec from reproach. ; _Areetvom Tin we’ Viewy ED adj. Wanting a ha *| 4 
deformity. mes f 


bonnet. 
O welcome, purt-ey `d: faithswhite-handedshaze | l 
jf 3 


This night, whee 
Thou hovering,angel, gist with, guidcnewings, 


The lion and the belly-pinched wolf a sa 


+ thou ne ‘d form pa ah ne z Comus. Keep thei fur dry, unbonmetted he runsy 
Under this foie lies virtue} Aiia i UxNBOO KISH. adj. 


Urblewifo® d probity, and rahe is “llr The Be Sige sae ind:d pre 


Is none worthy 
In allthis town ? “Sunpote "her eri Rrife, 
Rich; fair, and fruitful ; oF snblewipe'd lire. Dryd. 
They appointed, out of thefenew converts men 
of the beit fenie, and of the moft unblemif'd lives, | 
to prefide over thefe feveral aflemblies. Jiddifon. 
UN BLE NCHED. adj. Not difgraced ; not 


injured by any foil, 
T Antes whee very defolation’ dwells, 
Ske may pal on with unbl nch’ d raijely 5 x pe 
To it nat dene i in pride, o or prefumption. , Mitoz 
BLENDED adj. Ne mingled. 
Nope can boat a knowledge depurate ‘from de- 
filement, within this atmo neeo feh; it dweils 


aF 
1. Not ftudious of books. | hie 
2, Not cultivated by erudition. alt 


2> As he hall fmile, Othella thai} go. mad 5. 
And Fis unbock fp jealoufy mut conftrue s 
Poor Caifio's fmiles, geftures, and ligne b javiour, 

ate in the wrong. Shatner $ Orbe'lc.. 

Un ao’R. adj. Not yet brought into lite 5 

fitre; belie to ‘come. ) 
TAF forrow, ripe in fortune’ a 
“Iscomingtow'rd"me. ~ Shateft are’s” ard I. 
I. The woes to come, the children” yet urban 
* Shallredlthis day, as 'fharp to'them a: thorn. Shak. š 7 
Never fo much as in athougnt unborn — So sae ee pig ó 


Did I offend you. Sbakefpeare’s As you like i mi Tete hee teen pee el + 


I ; d th ~ 
And bids what will, take all. Sbakdp. K Kage biG -horrible confttion 
i 
: 
: 


> ARE sis Gde the He on the wings of cherubsm ma~ e3 
aa pe vebled d proportions on thi é file 4, Uplifted,, inepaternal glory sade ne ~ overnment of the Tongue. 
Ate: Ta alja Nane Far into chaos and the world wshorm. ai © Uae, UN DEDNESS. i: Tripi ofn | 
Usp {ded fro her “di ‘ati Miltcn’s Paradife Lf limits. 
r. Accurfed ; exciude rom enediétion, To what wretched {tate reterv d J. © a Finitudey applied ENOS VEA 
Stas auhapatub bd urbucgedahings to sekenbe Petter end here unborn l Why is life giv'n © proporcions of the feveral properties of: 
ftum of pedje, and wicked, condem Ben, fo | *Tove thu’ y as trom us? Milton’ s Par. Lp. to one the nitude, nb 
te the peugle a ‘Vonappy: you Parie J ig io Toi A quesi from, whom thefe agrees f propertics. 
2. Wretched PETOT? rF The faato kings anborn for bodies wait. Dryden. UN BOWE De ad. J 


Un zo Ghee. adj. . Genuine 5. native; 


“Te peen ne mre r iraa i 


ei ha rattu, teing yetruabeges. * ° Mikon. |} sone s And pat oii 
But thá i amous Kier of the fold aming duty that t to wsibelo 
Whawiservs palon; ittnbkmivdiest! u oid Todd a0 ae a me a. 


“With native purple, and unborr:w'd gold, 
Beneath his pompous ficece Matt proudly fweat. 
odor Seley Ae © Dryden 

~In fobfances, efpecialiy thofé which the com- fi zq 
“montandiunderrow’d names of any language are 

Safiplicdito; fore'remark able, Hall ahem tian of 
» torditingv ith one from anothers 9° OM Lock 

‘To Unno’som. -Ve a. Y 

1e- To reveal'ia confidence. + +7 

J lov'd thee,:as too well thou knew ty" 

sa Too well; unbofom'di all my dcerataitorthes, 

+ eNot out of levitypebutoverpuwer'd) yy i 

y thy request, who could Sapes ” 1 


Pewee Mb on | iie our a ae rets to h 
nothing that c depth of 
t> el geet f» ail 


‘To open 5" ‘to'difelofe. 


And wie avmms'agoyyliteHenre flies Frio: 
Ux próo iim. adj -Not™ftained’ with 
«bleed. tromi. Ao opevers bowls 
Who finds the partridge imith ceka net; 
Bucimay imagine how the-bird was dead)” 
Althqugh the kite loar wits a TS a 
Uns LopY. adj. » Not éruel psnoefhed- 
ding blood; not ftained with blood. 
Under the led ge"GF Atlas'ties ico. ` 
-The venerable feat PRANE Hermitsy 
* Who there, fecure in feparated'cells, 
‘From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits, 
Have whole(ometbev'ragerand wrblzedy” feani - 
‘ rb eg al Dryden. à 
UN BLON adj. ve Haning, hajuti ye 
_ unexpanded, rane 
Abslyny poorprinces * ab} ETIGA babes; nE 


pim + . 


‘ee 


` Myuni/numilowertynew. appearingylweerst SS hak. á “Should J thence, hurried pn vialen p = un f . y t hali “thé def he harp pz ai! 
UNBLUNTED. adj. ee beceniige” ob. |, Take t up a nes sping oh HE s én the quick ver cabal arch i 
Sth pi - Junk TTK: gentle 'n neig turk nod ¢ of. AM ramt ne coldnefs has ED yf d the ear... 
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eland 


OF the dank morning? — Skakefp a 


1. locorporeal’'; iminaterjal, * 
g Hamlet, 


UNC 


His ftarry helm unbuck'ed, thew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milt. Par. Ly}. 
_ All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 

Laid their bright arms dlong the fable thore. Pepe. 
To Unnur Lp. u.a. To raze. to deftroy. 
This is the way to kindie, not to guenech ; 

T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all Hat... Shake/peare. 
What will they then but wxbwild 
His living temples, built. by faith to fand ; 


UNB 


Hamlet, with his.doublet all umrae'd $ 
No hac trpon his head, his ftockirgs loofe. Shaki/p. 
UnBRE «aTHED. adj, Not exercifed. 
They now have toil'd their unbreath’d memories 
With this fame plea againft our nuptials. Shake/p. 
UNBRE'ATHING. adjy Unanimated. 
i They fpak a word; l 
But like dumb ftatuc:, or unbreathi-g Rones, _ 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pate. Sbuk. 
UxERE D. adj. ` i l Their cwn faith, not another's? 
0 infiructed in civility ; ill educated. | Un RUYET. adj. Not yet eredted. 
Inbred minds muft be a littic fent abroad. Built walls: you fhum, unbut/you tee. Dryden. 
~ - Gaverement of the Tongue. | Usipu’riep. adj. Not interred; not ho- 
Childreq learn from wrbred cr debauched fer-q MEER Vichithe Ties offuneral 
vants, untcwardly tricks. Locke on Education. Wh GUE AON thy. fonsianburte 4 + 
Sure never any thing was fo unbrtd as that odi- To all aiá Atle Citas ofSivx 2 She* fp. 
| alle . aes Pep org. The mofs, which groweth upon the fxulior a 
2. Not taught ests dead. man unburied, will Raynch blood, purently. 
- A warriour dame, ; . Dazadn. 
Unihred.to {pining, in the loom unfkill'd. Dryden. f 
Unsree cHED. ad. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy's fece, methcught I did recol! 
= Twenty-three years, and faw myfelr rebreeck'd, 

. In my green veivet. cuat. Shuahelp. Winters Tule 
Unceri BED. ad. -Not influenced by mo- 
ncy or gifts’; not-hired. 

. The fou! gave all : 
Unbrit'd it gave 3 or, if-a bribe asoéar, 
No lels thar heav'n. 
To tucceur tne diftress'd ; 
Unbrib’d by tove, unterrity’d by threats. 
_ fd. Phillips. 
Ux BRI Dien. ad. Licentious ; not se- 
ftrained. >y "P : 
This is not. well, rath and unbridied boy, 
To fly the tavours of fo good. aking. Shak-/peare. 
To what jicence 
Dares thy unbriaied boldnefsrun itfelf? B; Fonfon. 
We have confidered religious zeal, which tranf- 
grees in unbridled excels. Sprati’s Sermons. 
UNBROKE. ? 
UNBROKEN. $ 
1. Not violated. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 
God kecp all vows urbreke, are made to thee, Shak. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, 
do pleafe Gud, by pieferving their faith unbroken. 
Taylor. 
He firft broke peacein‘heav'’n, and*faithy tiil thea 
Uniraken. Milton. 
2, Not fabdued ; not weakened. 
From his feat the Pylian prince arofe : 
Two centuries already he fulfli’d; 
And now began the third, urdrekem yet. ` Dryden. 
How broad his fhoutders fpread! by age wnbroke ! 
= Pape. 


Him double cares attend, 


Bieathiefs he lies; and his uréuryd ghott, 
Depriv'd of funcral rites, pullutes your. beit. Dryd. 
The wand’ring ghofts 
Of kings urbury'd on the waited coafts. 
Pope's Statius. 

UNpu’anepd. ) _.. 
Unsu’ant. YIP 
1. Not confumed; not wafled; not in- 

jured by fire. 


Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thofe, 
Whofe breathlcfs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
U'cburn’d, unburied, on aheap they lie. Dryden. 

2. Not heated with fire: 

Burnt wine is more hard and aftringent than 

wine unlurrt. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Uncu’rxinc. adje Not confuming by 
heat. 

What we have faid of the unburning fire called 
light, ftreaming from the flame of a candle, may 
eafily be applied to all other light deprived of fen- 
fible hei. Digby. 

To UnpuaTHen. v. a, 
1. To rid of a load. 

We'll thake all cares and bufin:fs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths ; while we 
Unlurden d crawl tow'rd death. Shak. King Lear. 

z. To throw off. 
Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shak. 
3- To difclofe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have a warranty 
T' unburtben all my plots and purpofes, 
How to get clear of all the debte lowe. Sbake/p. 


To Unnu Tron. v.a. To loofe any thing 


buttoned. 
Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and 
wnduttoning thee after fupper. Sbakefp. Henry lV. 
Many catch cold on the breaft, by leaving their 
douk¥ets urbuttoned. Harvey omConfumptions. 
His Glk waiftcoat was unbustaced in feveralpiaces. 
Addijon. 


Free from calcina- 


Dryden. 


adj. [from brear. | 


g. Not tamed. 
A lonely cow, 
Unworn with yokes, wrbroken to the plow. Addi/. 
Unsro THER ike. ) adj. M fuiting with 
UNBROTHERLY. } the character of a 


brother. 

Vidtor’s unbreeberlike heat towards the eaftern 
churches, fomented that difigrence about Eafter 
into a fchifm. r Decay cf Pity. 

Uxnsru'IseD. adj. Not bruifed ; not hurt. 
On Dardan plains, 
The freh, and yet anbruijed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavillions. Shake/p-care. 

Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man’s cye: 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never Iie ; 

But where,unbruifed youth, with unfluft brain, 
Doth couch his iimbs, there golden Ncep doth reign. 
Shakefpeare 
To loole from 


Uxcarcynen. adj. 
tion. 

A: faline fubftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, 
carried up with itwacalcined gold in the form of 
fubtile exhalations. Boyle. 

Unca’tiep. ad. Not fummoned ; not 
fent for ; not demanded. 

Pafilius had fervants, who, though they. came 
not uncalled, yet at call were ready. Sidney. 

He, bolder now, wncall’d before her Rood. Milt. 

Mild Lucina came uncall d, and ftood 
Befide the Qruggling boughs, and heard thegroan, 
Then reach'd her midwite hand to {peed the throes. 
Dryden. 
To Unca‘’im. v. a. Todiftirb. A hari 
word. 

What ftraage difyuict has uncalm`d your breat, 

Inhuman fair, to rob thedead of rek? Dryden. 


To Unru ckLe. v. a 
buckles. 

‘We have been down together in my Neep, 
Unbuckiing helms ; fitting each other's throat, 
And wak'd halt dead with nothing, Shak. Coric/. 

He that unbuckles this, till we da pleafe 
To doff `t for cur purpsfe, hall hear a ftorm. 


dhukefpecre. 
Vor. II; 


Milt, Pare Loft 


Fer his unburied foldiers, and his friend. Dry 


E 
| 


UNC 


Unca’ncetuen. adj. Not erafed; not 
abrogated. 

Donly mourn my yet arcancell’d {core; 

You put meseuft the: pow’r of paying more. Dryd, 
Uncanowican. aaj.’ Not agreeable to 
the canons. 

Unca’parre. adj. [incapable, Fr. inca- 
— pax, Lat.] Not capable; not fafcep- 
‘tidle.., Now moresfrequently incapable. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A, ftony adverfary, aninhuman wreich, 
Uncapable ot pitys.void and empty 
Fromeany dram of mercy. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 
s He who believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without any Care of reforming.  Hamronda 

This, whilit they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them uncapable of conviction; and they 
applaud themfelves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending forerror. Locke. 

Unca’ren for, adj. Not regarded; not 
attended to. -` r 

Their kings, to'better' their worldly efate, left 
theirown and their people's ghoftly condision ws- 
cared fir. 

UNCA R NATE: adj. Not flefhly. 

Nor need we be afraid to afcribe that to the in- 
carnate Son, which fomecimes is attributed unta 
the uncarware Father. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Unca’ss, v. a. 
1. To difengage from any covering. 

See Pompey is uncafing for the combat. Shake 

Thou thait be matter, Tranio, in my ftead. 
*Tis hatch’d, and fhall be fo: Tranio, at once 
Uncafe thec ; take my colour'd hat and cloak. 


Shakzfpeares 
Uscafe meand do with me what you pleafe. 
. Addijon. 
2. To flay ; to ftrip. 
All men 'him wacefed "gan deride. Hubb. Ta'e. 


Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the 
afs was difcovercd; and confequently uxcafed, well 
laughed at, and well cudgelled. L’Eftrange. 

Unca‘ucur. adj. Not yet catched, 
Let him fly tar; 
Not in this land fhall he remain uncaught ; 
And found, difpatch'd.  Shakefocarc's King Lear. 
His bofom glows with treafures yet uncaugbr. 
i Gay. 
Unca°usen: adj. Having ‘no precedent 
caufe. 
Unca‘wrious. adj, Not wary ; heedlefs. 
Unforefaen, they fay, is tinprepar'd : 
Uncautious Arcite thought himfelf alone. Dryden. 
UNCE’LEBRATED. adj. Not folemnized. 
Thus was the firft day, ev’n and mora; 


Nor pats’d wncelebratedy nor unfung 
By the celeftial choirs. Milton's Paredife Loft. 
Unce’nsursp. adj. Exempt from pub- 
I lick reproach. ; 
Howrdithcult muft it be for any ‘ruler to live 
uncenfured, where every one of the community is 
thus qualified for'modelling the conttitution ! 
. Addifn s Freeboldev. 
Fear moft to tax an honourable foo}, 
Whofe right it is.uncenfur'd to be dull. Pore. 
To be wncenfured, and*to be obfcure, is the fame 
thing. Pope's Letters. 
Uncertain. adj. (incertain, Fr. incer- 
tus, Latin. ] 


‘1. Doubtful ; not certainly known. 
That facred’pile, fo vat, fo high, 

That whether ‘tisa partiof earth or iky, 
Uncertain feemsandemay bethought a proud 
Afpiring mountain, or defcending cloud. Denham. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain know- 
ledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, 

is fecure of nothing that he cnjoysy and uncertain of 


every) thing: that he hopes for. Tillociow. 
Condemn’d on Caucafus to lie, 
Suil to be dying, not to dices 
sE Wis 


UNC 


With certs'n pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's dela 
Granville, 
3. Not fure in the; confequence. 
} muft be married ta my brother's daughter, 
Or elfe-my kingdom ‘ftands on brittle giafs : 
Murther her'brothers, and'then marry her ! 
“Untertain way of gain’! Sbakefpeare'y Richard I. 
' In mhé brighe"air'the faulchion hones 
-Or bining flings difmifs’d th ascertain Ee 
ay 1 
The fesrch'ofoar fdture'being is but a needleis, 
anxiousy-and angrata hatte to be-knowing, fooner 
than we can, what, without, allthis folic udapwe 
hhail. know a little later. Pope. 
4. Not exact; nat fare. 
Afcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim gis . 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, |. | 
Which piere’d his bowels through his panting fides. 
Dry dens 
5. Unsettled ; unregular. 


Az the als of our, publick fervice isnot volan- f 
tary, fo neither. are the parts thereofiwxcertainyjbut 


they are all fet down in fuch order, and with» fuch 
choice, as hath, in the wifdom. of the church, 
fcemed beft. Hooker. 
Unce*r TAINED. aaj, Made uncertain, 


. A.word not ufed. 

The diverfity of fcafons are not fo. vszertained 
by the fùn and moon done, who always keep one 
and the fame courfey bat that the’ ftars ‘have alfo 

* their working therein. ae 
pai a RT AINL Ys AdU. 


. Not-furely ; not certainly. | inomi 
Go, niortals, now, and vex yourfelves:iniwain 
For wealthy which-fo wacertais/y mult.come : 
When what was, brought fo far and with fuch 
ain, 
Was onike kept to tofe if nearer home. \Digden. 
Names’ mutt be of very unfteady meaning, if the 


wacertainly. Locke. 
2. Not Conadi 
They that are paft all hope of good, are pat 
All fear of ill: and yet, if he be dead, =’ 
Speak foftly sor uacertainly. Denbaw' #Sepby. 
UNCERTAINTY Y: S. 
3. Dubioufnefs ; wait of knowledge... 
All great concernments muft delays endure 3 
Rathnefe andihahe make wifthings onfeeure: 
And if uncertain thy pretenfionspbe5i, 
Stay till At.time, wear, outyncertaintya i io Deabam. 


You common ry of.curs,.whofe, breath J-hate, |) 


Here then. remain with, your uacertainty s 
Let ev'ry feeble rumour fhake yon hearts. 
2. Inaccuracy: i 

That which makes doubtfalaefs and E ARR 
in the fignification of fome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas "they Rand for.” “Locke. 

3. Contingency ; want of certainty. . 

God’s omnifcience is a light fhining into every 
dark corner, ftedfaltly gra(ping the greate and. moft 
Nippery. uscertainties. Suuth's Scrmons. 

4. Something unknown. 
"Our shepherd's cafe is every man's cafe,» that 
quita a moral certainty for an wacertainty, arid leaps 
from the honen bufincfs he was brought -up. to, 
into ia ttade he has no (kill tn. ts “E frange, 


Shak. 


To UNTRA IN. v. ». To free’ ftom chains. 


Minerva thus to Perfeus Ienther*fhield, 105 
Secure of .canqueft, fent:him: tovthe fields 
"Fhe hero atted whag the queen ordain'd ; 
Buwas hie famecompleteyandAndromedenscharn'd. 
Prior. 
Uncua ncrasLe. adj. Immutable ; not 
fubje€t to'variation. 
If the end for which a law providcth, be ‘perpe- 
tyally aeceffary pand the way whereby, it provideth 


perperpally alfo maft apt, no doube but thatevery ii 


law ought forever to remain wacbangeahie. 


a 


Hooker. ¥ 


UNCHANGED. adj: 
1. Not altered, 


2” Not alterable, 


UNCHA‘NGBABLY. 


Là All truth is unchangeably the fame ; ; that, propo- 


UNCHANGING: adj. Suffering novaltera- 


To UNCHA‘’RGE. UW a. 


Uncua® RITABLE. adj. 


ideas be referred to ftandards without us, that can- f 
not be known at all, or but very imzerfe€ly: and | 


Unc RITABLENESS. 2. J Want of 
“charity. 


| our own.uncharitablenefy. | 


UNcHA’ RITABLY. adv. 


UNE 


When our fortunes are violently changed, four 
fpirits are uncbangéd. Tayler” 3 Ruleof Hily Living. 

More fafe I fing with mortal voice; wncbang’ 
To hoarfey or mates Milton" y Paradife Lf. 


Di fmifs thy ‘fear, 
And heav’n's uncbarg'd decrees attentive hear s 
“More how! “rful gods have torn thee from my fides 

Dryden. 
Honour uncbang da principle profeti °* 
Fixteto ofeviides but moa`rate to the reft: 


bility, 
“This uachangcablenefs of colour U am now to de- 
fcribes ' "Newton. 


aa ye Immatably ; 


without change. 


fition, which is crue at any time, being. fo for ever. 
Souths 
Her firt order, difpofition, frame, — 
Muft then fubit uxcbangeably the fame.” 
Blachkmcre. 


tion. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with’ufe of évil deeds, 
I woald etfay, proud queen, to make thee bluth. 
Shakefpeare. 
Frue expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun, 
Clears and improves whate’er ie Shines upon : 


Ic gilds all objets, bot ic alters'none. Pcpe. 


To retract an ac- 
culation. 


Even’ his mothe? thall uacbarge the practice, 
And call it accident. Shake/peare's Hamiet. 


rity ;.contrary.to the univerfal love ‘Bite: 
fcribed by chriftianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack'd, are 
To furnifh ammunition for this. war; 
Uncbaritable zeal our reafon whets, 

And double ‘edges on our paffion fets.  Derbam. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncha- 
ritableinterpretations of thofe ations of which 
they are not competent judges. Addifor’s Frreebolder. 


The penitence ofthe criminal may have num- 


bered him’ among the faints, when our unretraéted | 


uncbaritablene/s may fend us to unquenchable flames. 
Government of the Teague. 

God commande us to love our enemies, fo that 
if we hate them we fin, and are juftly kept back by 
Kettleroell. 
Heaven and hell are thé proper regions of mercy 
and uxcharitablenc{se’ i 


‘Ina manner 
contrary tọ charity: 

Jdid not: mean the cutting ‘off all: that nation 
with-the fword ; whichy: far be tt from mé'that I 
fhou!d.ever'think fo defperately, or with fo umba- 
ritably. o gi ci ah 

Urge neither charity. nor, hame to mez., 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhametully my hopes by you are butcher's 


S hakpeare. 


“Men, imprudentiy and ancharitabh ay em- f 


ploy their -s for pelle "Spratt. 


Uncna‘ax. agp. Not wary; “not cautious ; , 


not frega l vs om ere 
I've faid too much unto a heart of tone, 
anaga my honour toowncbary out Sbakefpeare, 


3 libidinous ; 3 not 


all Afia. 


Uncue’wen. @dj. 
Contrary to cha- f 


To Ün e gA Lo. v. a. To deprive of chil 


Atterbury. JUNCHRIISTIAN NESSI] k) Contrariety 


UNC 


In my manens garments > gT 
» Which heinforc'difròm ‘me; away he pots” 
pore swncbafte purpofes, to aiie ita “as yy J 
pHady'sshonours , T SèsteipraresCyril eluk. 
hofvever is S cannot; severenceshim- 
felf; and the reverence of a an's feif isy next 
religiun, the chiefeft bridle of ail Viceser) = 
Luk, by anchafla looks, |, t 
Lets. in defilement ‘to the inward | arts. ation 


: 
ane 


If the thinks to be feparited | iy reafon óf her 
Akufbandisarekafie life, then the ERI wif un- 
curably ruined. 338 auat Tay hr. 


Popi.l Uncna® sTiTY. Wa Lewdnes 5 Joer 


UNCHA’ NGBABLENESS. 1, f. Immuta-' 


‘tinence, i f] 
+ T Hie generation wad more paiticiar!y ddaived 
to intemperance, fenfuslity, and anckaflity. #’oodww. 
.»» When the "funis among the horned! fighs, he 
may produce fuch a fpirit-of unchafityy as isdan- 
gerous'to the honour of'your ‘worthips’ familics. 
ot > Arbuthnot, 


Uncus‘owe, adj: ho, otare ton 4 


1. Unreftrained; not han baapea, TOY i 
Apt the mind, or fancy,’ is to ate hes y 
Uncheck'dy andof her roving if no ende Miran. 
Thee onthe wing thy: wasbeck'd vigour bore, 
To wanton fice lysi or Groay foar 71% © 


j S mit to J. Philips. 


2. Not cohenbdidtedsst 


What news on the Ryalto? ~ 


= =—— Why; yetit lives*there uncheck'd, that An- 


tonio hath.a fhip of rich lading wreek"d. =S 


Shake/peare’s Merchant of wai 


Unei RPULRESS. m f Melancholy’ ; 


gloominefs of temper. | 
Many, by a'natura wncbeerfulne/s of heart, i 
‘to indulge this uncomfortable way of life. l 
=ou Addifon’s Spetatorse ` 
Not mafticated. d 
He fills his famith’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With üncbeu’d Ra while ke churns th? gore. 
Dryden. 


dren. $ l 
He hath’widew'd and oxtbilded many a ate, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury: ioe 


UNCHRI'STIAN. adj. 


1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianisy. 
Ics uncharitable,: xnchrifiian, and. inhuman, 'to 
pals a peremptory fentence of condemnation upon 
a try’d friend, wheresthere. is any roam left.for a 
more favourable judgment. L- EfRrange. 
Thefe unchrifiian. fithers of men are fatally. Bani: 
‘Yn their own nets. : Scuthe 
Lcould difpenfewith the'un hilofophicalnefs of 
this their hypothehs; wereit not enchrifian. Norrise 
2. Unconverted; infidel > nus Sim. 
W hereuponigrew"a queltion, whether a chriftian 


Moldier might herein do as the Gechrifing did, and 
wear as they Wore. >.) Hookers 


— a in ne ie. 


m | ind — =. T 


—— a 


to chriftianity: 9 
The wrcéripianne’s of thofe denials might arife 
from a difplcafure'to fee me prefer my own divines ™ 
‘before their minifters. „King Charles. 
Uncircu Meise, aaj. Not circumcifed ; 
not a “jew. © = a 
Th pitta ‘d mild; grimly aasitli® dildaing 
T ai ed e! Jo 
UNGA ROU MCA “SLO Nmafes Omiffion of cir- 
cumcition.: 1q euri ye Benny Jori 
Gd, that gives the law that a Jew fhallibe cir- 
enmcifed, thereby conftitutes wacircumcficn.an ob- 
„lighity ij which, had Pa is nyt given that law, had 
“never,been ueh Now» : Hammond. 


Un cur cu MSTRI BED, adji Unbounded ; 
unlimited. rw 5 
‘Though Ti nricircumjcrib’d myfelf, retire, 
‘Ant put fot forth my goadnefs,. Miltons Par. L. 

An arbitrary prince is the maner of a non- teninta 
ing people ; for where the" power is rencirciemfc ribed, 
the obedicace ought to be unlimited. Poa 


"À í prre- mrt | 


UNC 


Andafk him, why that hour of Vairy revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to tread, » 
In fhape profane. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 


UNC | 


The fovereign was flattered: byra fetof men into } 
a perfoaion, that:the regal authority was unlimited 
and uncircum{cribed.: < 1 Addifor’s:Freeboider. 


Unca‘rcumspecr. adje Not cautious 3 | sapi Some tree, whofe broad, fmooth leavese togetber 
, inor vigilant: = i : And itded on ie paat- ‘ma cover. round 
= Their uncircum{pe? fi licity had been ufed, gine & Ps 


“efpecially in matters of religion. Hayward, 
UncircumsTa NTiaL. ad, Unimport- | 
ant. A bad word. 
oo -The Jike particulars, although: they feem un- 
eeircemftartial, are oft fet down in holy {cripture, 
ip i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Urcr’vir. adj. [incivil, Fr. incivilis, 
Lat.] Unpolite ; not agreeable to rules 
of elegance, or complaifance, 

Your undutiful, wmcivil, and uncharitable deal- 
„ing in this your book, hath cete@ed you. Whitgift. 
They love me well, yet I have'mach to do, 

To keep mefrom uncivil outrages. ShokSpeare. 

My friends are fo unreafonabje, that they would 
have me be wacivil to him. sey! SpeBator. 

Uncivitized. adj, a 
1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign law; defpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and wncivilizids 
Fiesce.for theliberties cf wit, and bold, 

We fill dety'd the Romans, \asiof olds 
z. Coarfe ; indecent. | 

Several, who have:been:polithed in F raneeymake 

ufe of the moft. coarleyunciwiliz'd words in our'lan- 


There fit not, and reproach.us as unclean. Milten. 
Adultery of the heart, confifting of inordinate 
and unclean affections. 
UNCLE'ANLINESS. n. f. Want of clean- 
linefs. 
This: profane liberty and uncleaniinefs, the arch- 
bifhop refulved to, reform. Clarendon. 
UNCLE’ aNLyY. adj. 
1. Foul; filthy; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cate 
2. Indecent; unchatfte. 

"Tis pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever 
indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to defile 
their paper. Watts, 

UNCLE ANNESS: n. f 
1. Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In Sts Giles’s I underftood that moft of the vilet 

and moft, miferable houtes of uncleannefs were. 
Graunt, 


Sbakefpeare. 


Pope. 


z. Want of cleanlinefs ; naftinefs. 

| Be not curious, nor carelefs. in your habit; be 
not troubiefume to thylelf, or to others, by -un- 
handfomenefs, or uncleannefs. 


guage. 7 Tie. a nf 9 mins Addijon. l Ta L a - e 
1 . . ; 3 aylor’s Guide te Devotion. 
PAGE XEEay adv, Uapolitely ; perian |. . EO e E 
pP po SEN eirig eese: Sa J will fave yourfrom allyour uncleanneffes. 
d ? 


defired undone, when he „broke forth: as deipe- 
rately, as before he had done uacivilly. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UNCLA'RIFIED. adj... .Not parged ;* not 
purified. 


4. Want of ritual purity. 
Uncue’ansen. ad. Not cleanfed, 

| Pond earth is a good compott, if the pond have 
been long uncieanfed ; fo the water be not too hun- 


3 Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
One ounce of whey unclarificd ; one ounce of oil T Ùn CLE’NCH. v.a To open the ie: 
of vitriol, make no apparent alteration, hand , dente pe 


Bacon's Plyfical Remains. 
To open what is fhut 


The hero fo his enterprize recalls; 


ToUNCLa‘sP. v.a. His fift unclenchbes, and the weapon falls. 


with clafps. 
Thou know’ft no lefs, but all : Ihave unclalp'd 
To thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. Sbak. 
Prayer can unclafp the girdles of the north, fay- 
ing to a mountain of ice, ‘Be thou removed hence, 
and caft into the fea. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Uncta’ssrcx. adj. Not claifick. 
Angel of dulnefs, fent to fcatter- round 
Her magick charms o'er all unclafick ground. Pope. 


U'ncre. n. f. [oncle, French. ] The fa- 


ther’s or mother’s brother. 


Hamlet punithes, hisjunc/e: rather forvhis own 
_ death, than the murther. of his father. 
Sbake/peareLiluftrated. 


Garth. 


undo. 
If I thould pay you for *t.as'tis extoll’d, 
It would waclew me quite. Shake/peare’s Timon. 
UxcuiPPep. adj.. Whole ; not cut. 
As foon as there began a diftin@ion. between 


ToUNcLo aru. wv, 


a. To ftrip ; to make 
naked. 
and left naked. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
Poor orphans’ minds are left as wncloatbh’d. and 
naked altogether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 
_ Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, 
the warmth whereof will make it come prefently ; 
which once perceived, forthwith uscleath it. 
Mortimer’s 
To a diftin& knowledge of things, we munt dn- 
cloath them of all thefe mixtures, chat we may con- 
template them naked, and in'theirown natute, 
Warts's Logick. 


Uncre’an. adj. 
+: Foul; dirty; filthy: 
Charon, 
į A fordid, god: down from bis hoary chin 
A length, of beard defcends, uncomb’d, wnclear. 
4 r Dryden. 
wa orap Priefts are patteras for the ret ; 
' The gold of heav’n, who bear the God imprefs‘d : 
But when the precious coin js kept ugclean, 
The fov'reign’s image is no longer feen. 
df they be foul, on whom the people truft, 
‘Well may thei bdfer brafs contraét a ruft. 
2. Not purified by ritual pradtices, 
3. Foul with fin.) =+- 
~ ‘Befides; how vile, contemptible, tidiculous, 
| "Whaat a@ more execrably unclean, profane? Mile. 
What agonies muft he endure, what difficulties 
overcome, before he can icleanfe him(elf. from the 
pollutions of fin, and be a fit inhabitane of that 
holy place, where no unclean thing thall enter? 
Rogers's Sermons, 


To Uncro’a. v.a. 
1. To difencumber ; to exonerate, 
Could I meet ‘em 
But once a-day, it would uaclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy tot. Shake/peare. 
2. To fet at liberty. 
Then air, becaufe unclog’d in cmpty fpace, 
Flies after five, and'claims the fécond place. Dryd. 
To Uncro‘isrer. w. a. To fetat large. 
Why did\I noty uncloifer'd from the womb, 
Takeimy next lodging in\a’tomb'? Norris. 
To UNGLO‘®E: tv, ‘as To open. 
Soon as thy Jetters trembling J uxclofe, 
_That well-known.name awakens al! my woes. Pope. 
|UNcLo’sen, adj... Not. feparated by in- 
clofures. 


Dryden. 


4- Lewd ; unchafte. 
Let them all.encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the unciran knight, 


= 


Thofe middle parts; that this-new comer, Shame, f 


Perkins. | 


Ezekiel, xxxvi. 29. 


To Uncre'w. v. a. [from ckw.]. To 


clipped and uaclipped money, bullion arofe. Locke., 


The boughs and branches are never uncloathed 


Hifbandry. 


UNC 


The king's army would, through thofe unelofed 
parts, have done ‘them little*harm. Clartndon. 


UncLoupep. adj. Free from clouds ; 


clear from obfcurity ; not darkened, 
The Father unfoldiog bright 

Tow'rd the right hand: his glery,.an.tbe Son», 

Blaz"d forth unciouded deity. Milton's Paradife Loff. 
Truewirtues, with unclouded light, 

All great, all royal, thine divinely brights Rofes. 
Bieft with temper, whofe urclouded roy 

‘Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope, 

‘Uncro‘upepn ess! 4. f Opennels ; free- 

dòm from gloom. 

The love I would perfuade, makes nothing more 
| conducive to it, than the greateit Unclodeduefs of 
the veye;/and the 'perfe@teft illuttration of the ob. 
jet 5 which ig fuch, that the clearet reafon is the 

moft advantigeguslight’ic can detire to be feen by. 

Boylee 
Uncto’upy. adj. , Free from a cloud: 
Now. night in dilent itase begins-to rile, 
And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uncloudy {Rics ; 
Her borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends,’ Cay, 


To UNcLu’tcu. wa, To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord could not mele. his 
bowels, umclurch his griping hand, or diiicize him 
of his prey; yet fure it muit difcourage him from 
grafping of heaven too. Decay of Piey. 

To Uxco'1r. va. To pull the cap off, 
Yonder are two. apple. women fcolding, and juft 
ready. to ancoif one another.  _Arbutbnct.to Pape. 


To Unco'lL. v. a. [from coil.]. To'oper 
from being coiled or wrapped one part 
upon another. 


The fpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, 
a little uncoiled. Derham’s Phy fico-Thealog y. 


Uncoinep. adj. Not. coined. 
While thou liv'(t, Kate, take a fellow of plaing 
uncoined conftancy, Shake/peare’s Henry V « 
An, ounce of coined ftandard filver, muß be of 
equal value to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. 
Locke. 
UNcOLLE’cTEp. adj.: Not colle&ed ; not 
recollected. 
Adham'd,.confus’d,I farted from my bed, 
And to my foul yet uscolleted faid, 
Into thyfelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Reflect again, and thou again fhalt mourn. Prier. 


Un CO LOUR EDeiadj sii Not ftained with 
any colour, or die: 
Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we car 
reprefent unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 
Whether to deck with clouds th” wrccfour'’d fky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with’ falling fhow'rs 5 
Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 
UNco’mBED. “adj.” Not parted orad- 
|“ jufted by the comb. 7 
. , [hey might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs 
Upftarting NIF. Spenfers 
Their locks are beds ofuncombed fnakes, that wind 
About'their fhady brows in wanton rings. Crafbaew. 
‘Thy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. 
' Dryden. 
Unco'mentasne. adj. Tnacceffible 3 un- 
attainable. A low, corrupt word. 


UNCOMELINESS..9#, £ Want of grace 5 
want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patch- 
ed, and thatched, that. men doeven thun the places, 
for'the uncomelinefs thercof. Spenfer's Ireland. 

He praijs'd women’s modefty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reprdof to all uncomelines. Sbhakcfpe 

Thofe arches which the Tufcan writers call di 
terzo, and di quarts acuto, becaufe they always con- 
Car în an acute angle, both for the natural imbe- 
Cility of the angle itfelf, and likewife far their 
Very uncomeline/s, ought to be exiled from judicious 
eyes Wotten's ArchiteEluree 

Forgetting that duty of modet concealment 

3 Ea which 


UN C 


which they owed to the father of their country, In 
cafo they had difcovered apy real uacomelincfs. 
MiG) NOL yos i 44 > Kimp Charles. 
The beauty or sacomelinefs in good'and" ill breeds 
ingx will make decperimprefions on thems in the 
examples of others, than from,any rules. 


Unxco’wevys ade Noticomely; wanting 
grace. ~ f 


_ Though he thought Inquificiventfs an unceme!y 
guet, he could not but afk who fhe was. "Sidney. 


Neither ia the fame accounted an uncomely man- | 
ner of riding} for great warrlors fay, they never | 
faw a more comely mansthanothe Irifiman, “nor | 


his charge. 97" 
iSpinjer’s Treland. 
Many, who®troubled them moft in their coun- 
felsydurftynot go thicher, {for fear ofiuxcomely(af- 
fronts: FL Giarendin. 
Uncomely. courage,sunbefeeming ifill. 
l Thbomfon s Autumn. 


that cometh on more bravely tn’ 


SER 


UNCOMFORTABLE. adj. i 
3. opp no, comfort ; ;gloomy ;|.dil- 
mal; miferabte. 
He much complaineth.of his own sncomfortable 
exile, wherein he fuftained many, moit grievous 
. indignities, and endured the want of: {undry, both 
pleafures and henvurs, before enjoyed. __ Hooker. 
Chriftmas isin the mof dead, uncomfortable time 
ef the year, when the poor people would fuffer very 
much, if they had not good cheer to fupport them. 
wt Sees Addifon. 
Ours is a melancholy and, uncomfortable portion 
here below! A place, where not a day paiics, but 
we eat our bread with forrow and cares sitite ‘prefent 
troubles us, thesfuture amazes3, and even the paft 
fills us with grief and anguith. Wake. 
The fun ne'er views th’ uncomfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances or retreatss Pope’s Ody/. 


2. Receiving no ‘comfort; melancholy. 


Unco’MFORTABLENESS. ^. f. Want of 
cheerfulnefs. 
‘The want of juft difpofitions to the holy facra- 
ment, may occalion this wacom fortablems. ~~” 
‘Vaylor s Worthy Communicant. 
UNco’MFORTABLY. adv. Without cheer- 
fulnefs. i iS 
UncomMa’NDED. adj. Not commanded. 
It_is eafy, to fce what judgment is to be pafied. 
upon all thofe affected, uncommanded, abfurd au- 
fterities of the Romith prafelfion. aarteet SINT h, 
Uncommon: adj: Notfrequent ; rare ; 
not:oftensfound-or known,» s = ROJN 
Some of them are uncommeny dot, fuch:-as the 
reader muft.affent to, when.hc fees them explained. 


UNCOMMON GY. adv... Not freq 
to am unconimon-degreew i 
Unco mucnmass.! nf. -infr 
rarene({s ; rarity. Jasin 
Oar admiration \ofethe-antiquities; about: Naples 
and: Rome, : does* not! fo ‘much arife outiof their 
greatnefs asi uncommonnc/ss | voc Addijon: 
Uncommu’nicaTepD. adje Not commu- 
nicated. ` i 
~ There is nofuch mutialinfufionasreallycadfeth 
the fame natural operatiaas or proptrtivseto: be 
made common, unto, both dubftancess. but, whatfo- 
ever is natural, Co; deity, the fame sremainesh, ‘in 
Chri- uncommunicated, sunto shis’ manhood; and 


uently ; 


equency ; 


whatfocver natural to manhaod, his dgicy thercof 


is uncapable. 
Uncompact. adj 
clofely cohering. 
‘Dheleiriverswerenot @reams.of running matter $ 
for how could a liquid, that lay hardening by lde- 
grees, fettle in fuch.a furrowed, wmompug?, {urfage ? 
; Addifon: 
UNCO M PANIED adj... Having no»com- 
anion. 
Thence the fled; ancompanied, unfought. “Farf. 


Hooker. 
Not*compaét ;" not 


Locke. 


Alddifeny 


UNC 


Uncompa ssionare, adj. Having no} Unconca’engns adja siswo 


ity. : 

Neither deep groans, nor filver- fhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uxcompaffionate fire. Sbakefp. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the wacom- 
paffianate furges. Sandys's Journey. 

If thou in ftrength all mortals doft excecd ; 
In wnccmpaffionate anger do not fo. Milt. Ageniftes. 
'UNCOMPE'LLED., adj. Free from com-} 

pulfion. auod N a no 

The amorous needle, once joined to the load- 
fone, would never, uacompelled,, forfake the in- 
chanting mineral. Dayle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, >. 

Nor, wxcompell'd, the dangerous truth betray, 
Till twice fix times defcends the lamp of days Popes 
Uncomeraisant. adj, Not civil; not 
obliging. a 

A natural roughrefe makes a man ‘uncomplaifart 
to others, fo that he has/no deference for their in- 
clinations. l à ‘Locke. | 

UncomPLE'AT. adj. Not perfect ; not 
finifhed. 

Various incidents do not ‘make different fables, 
but are only the wxcompleat and untinijbed parts of 
the {ame fable. Pope. 

Uxcom po’unDED. adj. 
1. Simple ; not mixed. 1 

Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of all 
ancr pounded matter. Newton's Opticks. 

Your uncompoanded atoms, you |) 0 0 
Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 


From which, by various combination, fprings 
Blackmore. 


=. 


This unconfin'd diverfity of things. 
2. Simple; not intricate. 

The fubttance of the faith was comprifed in that! 
uncompounded ityle, but was. afterwards prudently 
enlarged,,for the rcpelling heretical,invaders., 

i a Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UNcOMPREHE NSIVE. adj, I 
1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify zncom- 
prebenfrole. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows, almoft every grain of Pluto's gold; 

Finds bottom in th’ incomprebenfive decp.. Shakefp. 


UNCOMPRESSED. adj... Free from com- 
prefiion. | 
| We might be*furnifhed with a’ reply, by fetting 
down the” differing weight of ‘our receiver, when 
_ emptied, dnd. when ‘full’of uncompreffed air. Boyle., 
Unconcesvaeves adje “Not to be un- 
derflood ; not to be comprehended by 
the mind. 
In'the communication of motion by impulie, we 
can have no other conception, but of the pailing of 
t motion out of one body into ancther ; ‘which is ‘as 
* obfeureand wnconccivable, as how our minds move 
ortop our bodies by thought. Locke. 
- Y Thofe atoms wond’rous fmall' mutt ‘be,’ “ 
Small to.an wnronceivable degree; wi ge oe 
Since theugh thefe radiantipoils difpers'd.in.aizs 
Do.ne’er return, and ne'er the fun.repaire... 6i Y 
Blackmore. $ 
UnconceIvABLENESS. #./. Incompre- 
henftbility. Á 
The unconceiyablenefs: of fomething they find iny 
one, throws mèn viglently into. the contrary. bypo- 
‘thefis, though altogether as, unintelligible. Locke. 
Unconce tvep. adj... Not thought 5. not; 
imagined. idoa oi sidsis8d 
Valt.is my theme, yet.wnconceiu'd, and brings 
Unatoward wordsy) {carce loofen'd yet from things. 
: | Créeche 
Unconce’ ans a fu Negligence,;,.want 
of interefts:freedom from anxiety; free- 
dom from pértarbation.’ 5 9° 9 o 
Such things bad been charged upon us by the. 
_malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, 
and the wsecncern of indifferent perfones  Swwifte, 


"7 


UNCU 
sW 
1. Having no interett.® Ats 
Anale perfon'is like One’ thattis dead; Urime 
cerned in the changes and neteffities of the worde 
i Fo TAn PTNT 
i The-earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwith- 
Randing the feeming contrary evidence of enone 
cerned fenfes. St tan G'ani ta! 
| It feemsa'principlein buman: nature;ita incline « J 
pone, way more than.another, even in unatterswhcro 
Y Wwe are wholly, unconcerneds Tiii 141) at )Stviftene 
2. Not <anxious ;.not difturbed -noto afso 
fected. . Before the thing it haspwethdn U 
Milton, for in Dryden, ands a¢/in-Re-! 
gers. h i a <a, O 
"O 


D 


—_ 


Í See the morn, -i ¢ 
All unconcern’dvwitb our unreft, begins o° n tua 
Her roly progrefs fmiling. Aidten's Paradie Life ^ 
You call’d me into all your joys) and gave me? 
An;equal thare; andsin this depth of mifery® 


. 
baal 


\ 
Can I bewacencerned ? Denbam's Sophy. * . 
©) ocTheivirgin from the ground rapt 
U pítarted' frefhy \already clos'd the'wound: 9 19759 l 
) And uaconcerr'd for all the felt before, ve LE 
Precipitates her fight along the fhorc.  Drydene 
` Happy mortals, unconcern’d for more, 
Confina their wifhes to,their native fhore. Dryde i 


‘We fhall be eafy and unconcerned at all the acci- 
dents of the way, and-regard only the event of the 
y Journey. jna 31 00 URogers. 
Unconce’ RneDiy. adu: Without in- 
tereft or affection i without "anxiety; 
without perturbation, 9 i e 
Not the moft cruel of our conquering 
So unconcern’ dly can relate our woes, à 
As not to lend a tear. : Derbanse . 
Death.was denounc’d, that’frightful found, 
Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : . 
He took the fummons,.void of fear, wae 
And unconcern'dly caft-his eyes arounds, itis, 5 
As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryde | 
Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be 
parted with fo unconcernedly ? Ys an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory too light in the balance 
againft the hopciefs deatt: "of the ‘athcift, saree ‘ 
extinction? i ' Bentley, 
UNCOÖNCERNEDNESS. 7. f. Freedom 
from anxiety, or perturbation...) . A 
` No man, having done a kindnefs to another, 
would think himfelf juftly dealt; withsin«astaral. 77 
nezleét and. uxconcernedae/s of the perlon who had 
received that kindnefs. C SO HAER cuth. . 
Unconce’rninc. adj. Not interchting’s 
not affecting; not belongiag to one. + 
. W Bin eÞa l Laa ‘eh g > ge. 
Thihgs imposible in their nature, Or waccncern- 5 
ing to us, cannot beget ite ~” Decay of Piety. 
This fcience of medals, which is chasged wich 
fo many weconcerning parts of Knowledge, and buite 
on fuchmean materials, appears ridiculous to! thole 
that have notexamined it. oddin on Medals. 
Unconce RNMENT.O 7. A 0 The ‘tate of, 
having no Mares o n n AE Pi 
Being privileged by an happy wnconcerament in 
thofe legal murders, you may take a’ fweeter rellth 
of your own innocentes ss" LE- Somb. 
UncoNcLU'DENT. } adj. Notdecifives 
Unconciu’pinG.§ sinferring'no plain 
or, certain conclufion or coniequencess> «<U 
| Our arguments are inevidentsandiuncõecludents iy 
TE ma Ae i ints 73 "y Hake. 
He makes his underftanding only the warehoufe. 
of other men’s falfe and wncontluding reafonings,, 
jrather than a repofitory of truth ME mdi 


yer Parlate 
pao ot dies droll i io Lockes 
Ux CONCLU DINGNESS. n. J... Quality..of 
i being unconcluding. 
|, Eithes:may.beyaych more probably «maintained: | | 
than hitherto, as againft the unaccuratenels, and 
ithe unconcludirgne/s of the analytical éxperiments 
vulgarly relied’ons) 9°73 9 Boyles, 
Unconco’cren. ad. Not digefted ; not: 
matured. 7 " gldsdatiadoos 
We 


foes 


: 


— 


UNC 
We {wallow cherry-ftones) but void them wrcon- 
esêked. Broens Vulger Errours. 
In theology, I put as. great a:ditference between 
our new, lights'and antient truths, .as between the 
)funand-an unccncoffed, evanid meteor. Glanville. 
Did fhe extend the gloomy clouds.on high, 
Where all th’ amazing frewallts of the fky 
An uncogcoted feeds fermenting lie. Blackmcre. 
Un cond E MNeD. adj. ‘Not condemned. 
ft. was cafamiliar “aad: necondemned practice 
amodngft the Greeks and Romans; to’ expofe, with- 
outtpity,otheir ‘innocent infan. YAEL Ré. 
Unxconpr Trona t. aaj." Abfolute ; not 
limited by-any'terms.. | 7 A aN 
O pafs nor, Lo:d ! an abfolute decree, 
Or bind thy feutence unconditional ; 
But in thy fentence ovr remorfe forefee, 
* And,.in that torefight; this thy doom: recal. Dryd: 
Our Saviour; left.a powerinvhis*church to ab- 
folve men from:their fins; but thisswas not ‘an! 
abfoluteand:wxcotdisional power-veitedin any, but 
founded uponbsepentancey:andwon. the! penitent's 
belief in him alone. Wyliffe’s: Parergon. 
UnconrinaBLe. aaj. Unbouinded.* > 
‘You rogue ' you ftand upon your honour’ why, 
thou uxccnfirable bafenefs, itis ds much as I can do 
to keepmine honour. Shok. Merry Wives cf Windjor. 
UNCONFINED, adj... 
1. Free from reftraint. 
J wonder at it. 
That thews thou,art wnconfin'd.. is 
Chaucer has refined on Boccacey_and has mended 


the ftories` he has borrowed : though profe allows’ 


mire liberty of thought,” and the expreffion is 


nw ve eafy when unconfined by numbers. Our coun-. 


tryman Carries weight, and yet wins the race at 
difadvantaze. Dryden. 
Poets, a race long waconfin'd and free, 
Still fond and proud of favage liberty, 
Receiv'd his laws. — Pope's Ejjay on Criticifm. 
z. Having no limits ; unbounded. 
If that which men efieem their happinefs, were, 
like the light, the fame fufficient and unconfined 
. good, whether ten thoufand enjoy the benenc. of 
it, or but one, we fhould fee men’s good will and 
kind endvavours would be as univerfal. Speéfascr. 
Biet with a tafte exact, yet unconfin'd 3 
A knowledge both of books and human kind. 


Pope. 
3 not ftrength- 


UNCONFIRMED, adj. 
1. Not fortified by refolution 
ened 5, saw.; weak., . ety 
The unexpected fpeech 
The king had made“upon the newerais'd force, 
In th” unconfirmed troops much fear did breed. 
a Daril. 
2. Not ftrengthened by additional teft? 
mony. 4998, ' ibs 
Helwould bavesrefign’dio 
To him his-heav'nlyoffice, nor-waslong o , 
His witnefs unconfirm'’d. Miltcn’s Parad. Regained. 
3. Not fettled in the church by, the rite of 
confirmation. iat UN, 
Unconro'rm. adj. Unlike's diffimilar ; 
not analogous. a) Ea 
\Notyunconformaito other fhining globes.) Mitton. 
Uxcomrorm wate? ‘adjy' > Tnconfiftenr ; 
not conforming. 
“Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not 
defend, that we may hold'any thing wacorformab/e. 
i i Hooker. 
Moral’ good, is an action conformable to the 
role of our duty. Moral evil, is an ation unccn- 


Sormable to it, or aneglet to fulfil it. 
l Watts’: Lopik. 
Usconro'xmiry. 27. Incongruity ; in- 


confiftency. ae n be 

The moral yoodnefs or evil of men’s, aĝions, 
which confit in their conformity or unconformity 
INte E i i 2 = «fl ti 
to risht reafon, muft’ be eternal, neCeQlary, and 
unchangeable. * “South. 


s c Shakefpare. i 


UNC 


Unconru’sen. adj. Diltin&t; free from 


' confufion. 


Itis more ditinct and wnconfafed than the fen- | 


fitive’ memory. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If inhaving our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, confifts quicknefs of parts; in this of hav- 
ing them wnconfufed, and being able nicely to dif- 
tinguith one thing from'another, confifts the ex- 
actriéfs of Judgment. < Locke. 


UNCONFU SEDLY. adv. Without commu: 


iT) s 


fOe ss aaen Arara 

Every one finds that hé knows when any idea is 
in his underftanding, and that, when more than 
one are therc, he knows them, diftin@ly and un- 
confufedly, fom one another. Locke. 


UNCONFUÍTABLE. adj. Inrefragable ; not 


to be convicted of errour. 
One ‘political, argument they, boafted of. as un- 
confurable,that fromthe marriages of eccletiatticks 
would enfue poverty in many of the children, ;and 
thence a difgrace and burden'to the church. 
Spratt’ s Sermons. 


Unconce aren. ag. Not concreted by 


cold. 
| By. expofing wine, after four months.digeftion in 
horfe-dung, unto the extremity of celd, the aqueous 
parts will freeze, but the fpirit retire, and be found 
ancongealed inthe center. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UnconjucGate adj. Not confiltent. with 
matrimonial faith;- not befitting a wife 
or hafband. 
My name ) 
To all pofterity may and defam’d ; 
With maledi€tion mention’d, and the blot 
Of fal hood: moft unccnjugal traduc'd. 
A Milton's Agoniftes. 
UNCONNECTED. adj. Not coherent ; 
not joined by proper tranfitions or de- 
pendance of parts; lax; loofe; vague. 
Thofe who contemplate oaly the fragments bro- 
ken off from any f{cience, difperfed in’ fhort uncon- 
acted difcourfes, can never furvey an cntire body 
of truth. Watts. 


Unxconnivinc. adj. Not forbearing pe- 
nal notice. 
To that hideous place not fo confin'd, 
By rigour unccnniving ; but that oft, Boya 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, enjoy) + 7 


Large liberty, to round this globe of earthe Miles! 


UNconQueRaAbte. adj. Not’to "be fub: 
dued; infuperable; not to be overcome; 
invincibie. ID 

Louie was darting his thunder on the ‘Alps; and 
caufing his enemies, to feel cie-force.of, bis. ancop- 
guerable arms. a Dryden. 
| Spadilliofirt, unconguerablelord ! Lot 
Led.off two. captive trumps, and. fwept, the board. 
. Pape. 

UNcO NQUERABLY. adv. «Invincibly ; 

infuperably. : 

Te herds of Iphyclus; detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, uncorguerably ftrong. 

UNcCONQUERED, adj. 

i. Not fubdued’; not overcome... 

_ To die {o.tamely, 
O*ercame by paffion and misfortune, 
And fill unconquer’d by my foes, founds il). Denb. 

Untinguer’d yet, in that forlorn citate, 
His mnanly courage overcame his fate. 

2: Infuperable ; invincible. 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the king’ of 
| Pontus; and in’ all his affairs, efpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had fhewed as 
unconquered courage, fo'a rude faithfulnefs. ? Sidney. 

W bat was thatfnaky-headed, gorgon shield, 
That wile Minerva wores unconguer’d yirgin |. 
Wherewith the freez’d her foes to congeal’d Aone, 
But rigid Inoks, and ‘chafte aufterity, 

And noble grace, that dafh'd brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe? 


Pope. 


i 


"Dr ryden. 


Milton. 


UNC 


PUNCONSCIONABLE. adj. 


t. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim 
or expectation. | 

A man 'may oppofe an waconfcionable requett for’ 
an unjuttifiable’reafon. LE firanges” 

2. Forming unreafonable expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconfcionable as to charge.me 
for not {ub{cribing. of my name, for that, would 
reflect too grofsly upon. your own party, who never 
dare it, Da Drydem 

3. Enormous svalt.: A low.word.:), > 
His gianthip is gone:-fomewhat.-creit-fall’n, 
Stalking.withilefs wnconjcionable,ftrides, 
And lower looks,àbut in afultry chafe. _ 
' thi jiem ms Milton's Agoniftes. 
4. Not guided:oranfluencediby confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and ‘wa= 
cenfcionable P» hardlyvever-didvang man of _novcon- 
fcience continuera man of any credit long. South, 

UNcONSCIONABLENESS. RIA © Unréa-” 
| fonablenefs’of hopé*or “claim. | 
Unconscionasiy. adv. Unreafonably- 
Indeed ‘tis pity you fhould mils 

Th’ artears of all your fervices ;° 

And, for th’ eternal obligation 

Y’ have laid upon th’ ungrateful! nation, 

Be ufed fo waconfacnably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hudibrase 

This is a'¢3mmon vice 3 though all things*here 
Arc fold, and fold unconfcionably dear, Dryd. uyo 

Unconscious. adj. 
1. Having no mental perception. 

Unconfcious causes only ttilbimpare 
Their utmott fkill, their utmoft power exert r 
Thofe which can freely chufe,difcern, and know, , 
Can more or lef3 of art‘and care beftow. Blackmeres’ 

2. Unacquainted:; unknowing. 

A yearling bullock to thy name thall fmoke, 

Untam’d, unconfeious of the galling yokes Pope. 
Unconsecraten..aa. Not facred ; not. 
dedicated; not, devoted. 

The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and pro- 
faned.that.facred edifice, and,robbed it of its only 
defence. ` á l Stuth e 

UNCONSENTED, adj. Not yielded. 

We fhould extend it, even tò the weakheffes of 
our natures, to our pronénefs tö eyil: for however 
theft, snconjented to, will not be imputed to us, yet. 
are they matter of forrow.” pac 

i IISI 4 NOU pol Wake's Prepararionsfor Deaths _ 
Unconsi DEREvwade \Not:confidered'¢ 
» Not attended*tar"™ os 
Love yourfelf j and In that*love, 
Not wnconfidered leaye your honour. Sbhake/pearee 
It! will not be wwcoafideredy that'we' find'no open: 
track in this labyrinths Brownas Vulgar Errourss 


|] Uncowsowas'r. adjs licongruous; un=' 


fit; inconfiftent. | EELE 
At feemerly athing ‘anconforrant;thatythe worlds 
fhould honour «any other as the Saviour,» but%him: 
whombishonoureth as the.Creator, of the worlds 
i ' TEY Hookere 
UnconsTant. adj. [inconftant, Fr. ia 
conftans,: Lats] \Fickle ;.not fteady 5 
changeable’; mutable: 
Mote! unconfant' than the’ wind 3 who woos 
Ev'n now the'frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being’ anger’d,' puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth, Shaka 
Th’ unconftant fkies 

Do change their courfe'as feveral winds) arife 
May’ Virgil. 


adj. Free from com- 


fji i 


UNnconstT Rea‘ Inen, 
pulfion. 
Will you, with’free and unconfirained {0015 
Give me your daughter ? Shak peuree 
Thefe'be the mileries which our firi parente: 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom*God,) im bie 
Creation, gave.afrce and uncomf rained will. 
Raleigh's Miftory of the rae 
is 


U.N. C 


His highneG is return'd.s-eccene 
And seccefraia'd? But with what change 
Of countenance did he réccive the meffage ? 
Dankam. 
Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo, 
We uncoxfiraia'd, what he'commands os, do. 
Dryden. 


UNconstTrA‘INEDLY. adv. Without force 
fufféred. 
_.» Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and wn- 
confirainedly relieved mee Souths 
Unxconsrraaint..#./),..Freedom from 
conftraint ; eale. 

Mr, Dryden writ, more like. a fcholar.; and 
though the greate. mafter of poetry, she wanted 
thaceafinets, thar air, of treedom and uaconffraint, 
which is more: fenfibly,to be. perceived than de- 

_ feribed. Feson on the Glaffichs. 
Unconsu'brinG.adp. [inconfultus, Lat.) 
Fleady ; rath; improvident; impradent. 

It was the? fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, 
whom sacajucing afteQion, ‘untortunaiely born to 
mewards, had made borrow fo much of ‘her ‘natural 
modefty, as to leave her more decent rayments. 

Sidney. 
Unconso’Mep. adj. Not wafted ; not 
deftroyed by any wafting power. 
Hope never comes, 
That comes'to all, but torture without end 
“Still urges, anda fiery deluge fed 
With ever-busning/fulphur urcon/um'd. 
z Milton's, Poradife Lof. 

Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fireun- 
sonfurned, is an iuea that always accompanies our 
coinplex ideas, fignificd by the.word gold. Locke. 

Unconsu'mmats. adj. Not. confum- 
mated. 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who. left, his. {poufe, betroth’d,:and arconfummate 
night. nai jno Dryden 
UncontTe MNEN. adj. Not defpifed. 
Which of. the. peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaf 
Stood not negleéted ? bakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Uncon re’ nrep. adj. Not ‘contented ; 
not fatisfied. 
Permit me, chief, 
To lead this wacontented gift away. 
UN conte’ nNTINGNESS,.. Bf, 
power to fatisfy... 

The decreed uncontentingne/s of all other goods, 
is richly repaired! by, its being. but an aptnefs /to 
prove a rife to our love's fettling in God... Bayle. 

UNCONTE'STABLE: adj. Indifputable ; 
not controvertible. 

Wheresis the'man that has urcontefibleevidence 
of the truth of lal that he holds; or of the 'falthood 
of all he condemns? Locke. 

UnconTe‘sren. aaj. .Notedifputeds evi- 
dent. < f 
"Tis by experience uncantefied found, 
Bodies orb:¢ular, when whirling ‘round, 
Still Make off all things on their furface plac’d. 
Blackmore. 
Uncontarirs. adj. Not religioufly pe- 
nitent. 

The prieft, by abfolving an wacontrite’ finner, 
cannot make him contrite. 

Hammond's Prafical Catechifm. 
Unconrrove rten. adj. Not difputed; 
not. liable to debate. 

One teafon of the sacontrowerted certainty of ma- 
thematical fcience is, becaufe ‘tis built upon clear 
and fettled fignifications of namcse Glanville. 

UNCONTRO ULABLE.\ ad). 
1. Refitlefs'; powerful beyond oppofition. 


Gaza mourns, 
And.all that band them to reGft 
Hia anccacroulgble intcar 


Dryden. 
Want: of 


Milton. 


UNC 
2. Indifputable ; irrefragable. 


‘The penfion was granted, by reafon of the king 


of England's axcontroulable tite to England. 
Hayward. 
This makes appear the error of thoic, who 
think itan wncontrowlable maxim, that power is 
always fafer lodged in many bands, than in one; 
thole many are as capable of enflaving as a fingle 
perfon: Swift. 
UNSONTROULABLY. adVaooi 
1. Without poftbility of oppofition. 
2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncontrculably, and under general confent, many 
opinions are paffant, which, upon due examina- 
tion, admit of doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Since this light was to reft within them, andthe 
judgment of it wholly to remain in themielives, they 
mighe fafely and sacontroulably pretend it greater or 
lets. South. 
UNcOonTRO ULEDs adj. 
1. Unrefifted ; unoppofed ; not to be over- 


ruled. 
Should I try the uncontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, *twould kindle my rapt fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facred Vehemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to fympathize. 
Milton. 
O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy uncontroul’d, and boundiefs reign. 
Dryden. 
The Britith navy, uncontroul d, 
Shall wave her double crofs t> extremeft clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Phillips. 
2. Not convinced; not refuted. 
That Julius Cefarwas fo born, is anwncontrouled 
report. Hayward. 
UNCONTRO'ULEDLY. adv. Without con- 


troul ; without oppofition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but 
when'the phantafm honour has once poffeffed the 
mind, no relu€tance of humanity is able to make 
head againg it; but it commands uacontrogledly. 

3 Decay of Piety: 
Unconve’rsasre. adj. Not fuitable to 
converfation ; not focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, 
as morofe, wacomverfable qualities. Rogers. 


UNCONVE’RTED. adj. 
1. Not perfuaded of the truth of Chrif- 
tianity. 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jefus Chrift ; which 
nations as yet unconverted neither do, nor poffibly 
car do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were prefled by 
the many autherities that confirmed our Saviour’s 
miracles, accounted for them after the fame man- 
ner. M Addilon onthe Chriftian Religion 

The apoftle*reminds the Ephefians of the guilt 
and mifery of their former unconverted eftate, when 
aliens fromthe commonwealth of Ifrael. Rogers. 

2. Not religious; not yet induced to live 
a holy life. Thus Baxter wrote a Call 
to'the Unconverted. 


Unconvi'’ncep. adj. Not convinced. 
A way not to be introduced into the feminaries 
of thofe, who are'to propagate religion, or philofo- 
phy, amongft the ignorant and unconvinced. Locke., 
To Unco’rv. w. at. To, loofe.a. thing 
bound with cords. 
UNCORRECTED. ad. 
polithed to exactnefs. 
I have written this too haftily and too loofely : 
it comes out from the firt draught, ‘and wacor- 
refed. Dryden. 
Uncorru’rt. adj. Honet; upright; not 
tainted with wickednefs ; not influenced 
by iniquitous intereft. 
The pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, 
are cenfured with unco rupt judgment © Hocker. 


Inaccurate; not 


UNC 
i Men alledge they ne'er can. find. .. 
Thofe beauties eh AA mind, fn a E m 
Which raife a flame that will endurer iu 9... 
For ever uncorrupt and pure. g y _ Swifts 
Uncorru pred. adj. Not vitiated 3not 
depraved, elt at 


Such a hero never fpringsy. s- 
But from the ancorrupted blood of kings. Rzfeom. — 
. y : Man, yet new, a? a 
No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, | Te, 


And with a native bent did.yood purfue. Diyas! 
Nothing is more valuable than ‘the records of 
antiquity : I-with we had more of't!¥¢m; and‘more» 
wncorrupted. | " me’ | Locke. 
UNCORRU’PTRESS. nf. = 
rightnefs. 
_ ìn doétrinc, thew sacerrapene/sy, gravity, fince- 
Titye ; ; MMS) loi] o 
To UNCOVER Una. ypo- 
«To diveft of a covering. 
| — After youare‘upy uncover your bed, and open ~~ 
the curtains tovairiit. j ‘Hervry. 
Seeing»an: objeét feveral millions of leagues, t . 
“very inftant it is wacceered, may be hewn to be a’ 
miltakein matter of tact. to Locke. 
2. To deprive’ of clothes. $ 
Thou wêċrt'better in thy grave, than to anfwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of thes 
fkies. 1 <8" Sbake'p‘are's King Leare 
3. To ftrip of the roof. ie 
. “Porches and fchools, i 
Uncrver’d, and with fcafolds cumbes'd ftood. 
l we x Prior. 
4. To thew openly ; to ftrip off a veil,, or 
concealment. | 7 re 
He cover’di; but his robe 
Uncover'd more: fo rofe the Danite ftrong, | 
Shorn of his tteength. Miiton’s Paradije Leff. ! 
There will certainty come fome day orother, to 4 
uncover every foulvot us. Pope's Leiters, 
5- To bare the head, as inthe prefence of 
a {uperiour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ftand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. Shake 
Unco’uNSELLABLE. adj. Not to be ad- 


vifed. 


It would have been uncounfellable to have marcha 
ed, and have left fuch an enemy at thcir backs. 7 
l e C'arerdone — 
UNCOUNTABLE. adj. Innumerable. ~ 
Thofe unccuntable, glorious bodies were not fer 
in the fumament for no other end than to adorn it. 
Raleigh. 
Unco’unTERFett. adj. Genuine; not 
fpurious. ~ 4 
¢ True zeal is not any one fingle affection of the 
foal, but a {trony mixture of many holy affections, 
‘filling the heart with all pious intentions 5 all; ‘not 
only uncountenfeity bumt fervent. Spratt s Serme 
To Unco'urLe. v. a: To loofe dogs from 
their couples. 
Uncouple in the weftern valley, go; l 
Difpatch, I fay, and find the forefter. Shake/peare, J 
_ he hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; ~ 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are'green's ~" 
| Unccuple heres ‘and letus make abay. Sbakcfpe 
| Thetland’on’whith they fought, th’ appointed” 
lace, 1 + iM 
In whieh th’ uncoupled hounds began'thë chace. 7 
| aks l 11 1o Drydeng E 
Unco'urTEoUs. adj. Uncivil; unpolite. 
In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fo- 
ber, and fomewhat given) to mufing, but never 
uncourteous. Sidney. 
Unco’urrrovs ty. adv. Uncivilly ; un- 
politely, 7 . at 
Though fomewhat merrily, yet wncourteoufly he — 
railed upon England, objecting extreme’ 'beggary,’ 
and mere barbaroufncfs ‘unto it. Afckam's Schce/m. 
Uncourtiiness. x. /. Unfuitablenefs® 
of manners to a Court ; inelegance, 


h 
‘ 
‘Integrity Fu l 


k 


i zd 


UNC 
Uncroppren. aaj. Not cropped ; not 
gathered. 
Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and wncropp'd falls to the ground. Ailt. 
Unero'ssen. az. Uncancelled. ; 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncro/s‘d. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Uncro’upen. adj. Not ftraitened-by | 


UNC 

À ` > 
The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, not- 
-withftanding the unchu tinel of their phrates, the 
fenfe was very Kmet. =" ` l Ejes Ad difon. 
UNCo'urtiy. ag. Inelegant of man-| 
“fers uncivil.” ~ by Ret 
"The lord treafurer not entiring into thofe re- 
finements of paying the publiek money upon pri- 
vate ‘confiderations, hath been fo unccurtly as to 


ftop it. Swift. l 
oP 2 wep. 3 ° Ss 5 na lis ‘Od want of room. . 
Vase VT $s haus » saxon... Odd ; _ 0011) CAncamphitheatre, 
, duUange 5,unutual., or ido A On its publick, thows, unpeopled Rome, 


ogy Aiveryancouth ight was to beholdy : ytiupini 
ow he did fafhion his untoward paceijins 
For as be forward mov'd his footing old, z. 
WSS bickWafd Ail was'turn'd his wrinkled faces. 
— Spenfer. 
The lovers ftanding in this dolefu! wife, 
A veartior bold unwares approached near, 
Urccuth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. . 
NIVO BO Fairfax. 


And held sacrouded nations in its womb. Add:fon. 
To Uncrown. v. a. To deprive of.a 
_ crown; to deprive of fovereignty. 

He hath done me wrong; 

And therefore I'll uxcrcwn him ere’t be long. 

. ' Sbakelpeare. 
Ye powers ! 

See a facred king wacrewan'ds | 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryds4/b. 
U'necrion. n. f. [ondion, French. ] 

1. The a& of anointing. . 

The .wnétion of the tabernacte, the table, the 
laver, the.altar.of .God, yh all the intruments 
appertaining thereunto, made,them tor ever holy. 

Hooker. 
z.. Unguent; ointment. À 

The king'himfelf the facred unfion made’; 
| Asking by office, and as priet by trade. Dryden. 
3. The act-of anointing: medically. 
L Such as are of hoe ‘conftitutions, thould ufe 
| ‘bathing in hot water, rather than unFicns. ` 

l Arbutbact om Aliments. 

4> Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 


i 
seg] am lurprized with-an uncquth fear; 
A chilling (weat o’errun’s my trembling joints; 
-My heart fuipeéts;more than mine eye:cani fee. 
s 4’ 7 | Stake/peare. 
) The trouble of thy thoughts this nights” 
Affects me equally 3. nor can Dlikeyimesh + 
This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, Ifear. Milton. 
. = Say on; rds cds 
For I that day was abfent, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage uncouth, and obfcure;.« s 
Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 
It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear 
without a tail, that the very thought ‘made him 
weary of hislite. | l L' Eftrange. 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, ` 


o 


: Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal: Dryden. 
I am more in danger to\mifunderttand his true „ Mother, 
. meaning, than if T had come to him with a mind Lay not that flattering unfion to your foul, 
npoflefied by dodtors of my feéty whofe reafonings That not your trefpafs,; but my madnefs fpeaks. 
will of courfe make all chime that way, and make | ite i Sbakefpeare. 
the genuine meaning of the author’ feemmharhh, | 5. The rite of anointing in the laft hours. 
Strainedyand waccueb toumes i E Locke. "fheir extreme waéiion, adminiftered'as the.dying | | 
; He made that a pleafant tudy, which, in) the man’s viaticum, which St, James mentionedras the | | 
hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was «acouth and ceremony of his recovery, may be added. 
" rugged. Baker. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
| Unco'usHiy. edu. Oddly; ftrangely. 6. Any thing that excites piety, and, de- 
y Venetians do not more uncoutily ride, votion ; tbat which melts to devotion. 
Than did their dubber tate mankind aes} UncTvO'siTy. n. J. [ from *ar@uxous. ] 
| PETT Dryden. Fatnefs ; oilinefs. ~ 
- , 
_ Uxcoutuness. n.f. Oddnels 5 frange- Fuliginousyexhalations contain an. unfuofty’in 


nefs. | 
To deny hisfelf in: the, lefler intances, that fo, 
when, the greater come, they may not:have.the dif- 
advantage of uncourbne/t, and perfe& ftrangencls, 
to enhance their d:icukty, muft be acknowledged 
reafonable. Decay of Picty, 
To Uncrea’te. v. a. To annihilate; 
to reduce to nothing ;. to.deprive.of ex- 
iflence. 
Tempt me with fuch/affrights no more, 
Lei what Iig.ade. J uncreare. y o Carew. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn 3. 
Who can uncreate thee thou fhalt know. “Milton. 
Light cies before her uncreating wore © Pope. 
© UNCREA TED. adj.” 
1. Not yet created, 
j I » blow, haft thou:difurh'd 
Heav'n's,blefled, peacey and jnto.nature brought 
Méitery, srereated till she crime* 
CF thy pe bsliomhsd ob moe ‘ Milton. 
2. .[facrée, Fr.] - Not produced by crea- 
ton. rros l 
What cadle within, er whaowithout: iv found, 


them, and arife from the matter of fuel. | 
Braun's Vulgar Erroyrs. 
U'nctuous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 
Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and.plough-torn.leas, 
Whereof ingratcful man, with liqu'rith draughts, 
And morfcls.xs&wows, greafes his pure, mind, 
That from it a!l confideration flips... Shake/peare. 
A wand'ring fire, 
Compa of anéfusus vapour, which the night 
_Condenfes, and, the coid environs round, 
_Kindled through agitation toa flames | š 
Milton's, Paradife Leh, 
So fat and unfuons, that with the bellies of five 
‘of them there is made ufually 4 hogfhead of, train 
oil. Hohn. 
The trees were uruous fir, and ‘mountain afha 
n Yi i f : Dryden. 
Whether they. #auous exhalations are, 
Find: by, the fun, or, {ceming, fo alone... Dryden. 
, Zh! infernal winds, 
Dilating, and.with wné?ucus vapour fed, 


= 


Difaain'd their narrow cells? PEilsps. 
Camphire, oil-olive, linfeedail, ({pirie oritur: 
pentsne, and amber, tare fat, fulphureous, ynéluous. 


Uncu’ccep. adj. 


UNCU LP ABLEsadj: 


2.-Not infiru€ted:; -not civilized: 


UN CU'RBABLE®ð sad. 


Uncu’rBen: adj: 


To Uncu’r pv. a. 


USC ries, adj. 
ringlets. 
With honef faces, though wncurled hair. 
)Curl'd or uncur/’d, fince lac 
What then remains, but, well our pow’r tovule, 


And _kecp,good-humour fill, whate'er we lofe? 


i aim 4 a _ 
Uncu’rrenr? ad, Not ‘current; 


[crack "d within the ring. 


UNC 


Not gathered. . a 
_A {weaty reaper from his tillage brought 

Firtt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf, 

Uncuil’'d, as came to hand.. Milton's PoradifeLof. 

Not: blameable. 


Thofe canons do bind, as they are ediéts of na- 


ture; which the Jews obferving as yet. unwritten; 


and thereby framing fuch church orders,,as, in 
their law were not prefcribed, are notwithftanding 
in that refpect ‘Witu/pable. Hooker. 


UNCU'LTIVATED. adj. [éxcultus, Latin. ] 
TT. ONoteultivated | 


3 Not improved by til- 
lage. fs 

Our ifle; ‘indeed, too fruitful was before; ` 

But all uncultivated lay, * 
Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to ‘men in common; but 
finee he gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fup- 
pofed hesmeant. it fhouldsalways'rémain’ common 
and wacultivgteder s\s! uoa t j Y »Lockee 

The. firtt tragedians:fotind that: ferjous (tile © 
Too grave for their uncultiwared age. Rofcommon. 

Thefe, are sinftances.of nations, where’ anca/ri- 
uated nature has been left to itfelf, without the 
help of letters. Locke. 
NCU MBERED, adj. Not burthened ;.not 
embarraffed. `, | 

Lord of yourfelf, uncumber'd with awife. Dryd. 
That. cannot be 
curbed,. or checked.* |. Not ufed: } 

So much uncurbable her garboiles, Cæfar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. * ` Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopate 
Licentioas ; not re- | 
ftrained. 

With frank, and with uncurbed plainnefs, 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Sbhakelp. Henry V. 
To loofe' from ring- 
lets, or convolutions. 

There ftands a’rock; Me raging billows roar 
Above his head*in®ftorms ;* but, when ‘tis clear 
Uncurl their tidgy backs) and at his feet appear. 

4 : , , l Dryden. 

The lion’s,foeJiés proftrate onithe piain, 

He theaths his paws, uncur/s his angry’mane 5 
And, pleas’d with, bJvodlefs honours of the days 
Walks,over, and‘difdains. th inglorious prey. 

l T i gu Drydens 

The'furies fink*upon their'irón beds, 


| And fnakes uncurl dhang liftning Found their heads. 


Pope. 


Toncu rr swam To fall from the 
ringlets” ° | 
) Mycfleecetof woolly. hait now areari, ” 
Ev'n as an adder, when the, dothiunrallt io: 
 Te.do: fame; fatal execution. Shak, Titus Andre 


| Not! :col!ected: into 


Adikeam featurejbach, and, garbiappear $ 
Dryden. 
muft, decay 5 


But fincey, alas frail beaut 
E will turn to grey ; 


P pe. 
not 
pafling in common payment. | 
Your wo.cé, like piece of umcurrent gold, is noc 
Sfakejpeare’s Hamlet. 
Icean no ‘ether anfwer make but thanks S 


Thavcana being smcreared bound? Biackmore. 
The next paragraph proves, that the ‘ideas we 
have of Gad i-GO bimfelf;,it being fomething, 
as he (ayo, wnercaced. Locke. 
3 l 
UNC YE DIT ABUENESS. Bifan Want, of 
LEPUlALIONe recs 96 Dido i 
Ls ail otherdifluafivess we may. edd this. of the 
wecceduvdlenyes the belt that can, be faid is, tha: 
they ate wit toolifbly, whereot the one part devout? 
thegither 7 "a ” Decay of Piety. 
— 


Unetuousness. »./, Fatnefs ; oilinefs ; 


Uncu“cKOL DED. adj.: Not made, a cuck- 


Andthanks; and‘everthank#:! dnd oft good torns 

Are fhuifled off with fuch umturrint pay: Shakifp. 
To Uncu rse. va Tofrec from any 

-execration. 
s | Untirfe their fuldt their peace is made 

jWith head, and not\with.handss 3 Shak) RicbOlls 
Un curse adj.» Notiexecratedy 

. nee Hotham. unreproached, unthreatened, 

murfed by an ecretsi i 

loofe-wiv'd, fo it is. a deadly Torrowita behold a foul boiadi intone a iaa or babi ier i 
kaave uncuckolded, ` Shakelp. Antony and Cleopatras| Ton's heads. King Charles, 


, 4 Heaven 


bodies. cavion, 


clamminefs;, greafinefs. i 
A- great degree of unctuou/mefs is not neceffary, to 
the produCtion,of the like effeats. , Boyle, 


old. 


As itis a heart- breaking to fee a handfome man 


U ND 


Heaven fwre has kept this fpot of earth enuf, 
To thew how all things were created firt, I ’u‘/ar. 
Uscu’t. adj. Not cut. 
We muft refign! heav'n his great foul doth 
' claim, 
In forms as loud as his immortal fame: 
His dying groans, his laft breath Make our ifle, 
And trees wacwe fall for his fun'ral pile. Waler. 
Al nail wxtur, and head uncomb'd the loves ; 
And would draw on jack-boots as foon as gloves. 
Young. 
Yo Unna m. ‘vu. a. To open; to tree 
' -> fromthe reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 
And thrivell'd herbs on with'ring’@ems decay 3 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ftores. Dryden's Georgicks. 
Unpva’maGep. aaj. Not made worfe ; 


not impaired. 
Plants will frequent changes try, 
Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with otters. Philips. 
Unpa‘unten. aaj. Unfubducd by fear ; 
" not depreffed. 


Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy undaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shuakefpcare’s Machetb. 
With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry fave, 
And in his burning hip undaunted fought., Dryd. 
Mirror of antient faith in early youta! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
No foe unpunith’d, in the fighting ficld, 
Shall dare thee. 
UnvA UNTEDLY. adv. 
pidly ; without fear. 
It thall bid his foul go out of his body wadaunt- 
edly, and dift up its head with confidence before 
faints and angels: South, 
UnDAa UNTEDN ESS. #./. Boldnefs; bra- 
very ; totrepidity, } 
Luther tovk up a brifker_air of afurance, and 
fhewed a particuiar urdauntednefs in the caufe of 
truth, when ig had fo mighty an oppofer. Arter. 
The artof war, which they admired in him, and 
his aadawetcdnefs under dangers, were fuch virtues 
as thefe iflanders were not uled to. Pope. 


Unva’zzzuB0. ad.) Notidimmed., or.con- 
fufed by {plendour. 

Here matter new to'gage the devil met 
Undazziid. Milows Paradife Loft. 
As undaxzled and untroubled eyes,ias eagles can 
be fuppofed tu caft on glow-worms, whenthey have 
been newly gazing on the fun. Beyle, 

Jo Unpe'ar. v. a. To free from deaf- 
nefs. 

Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
My death's fad tale may yet urdeaf'his car. Shak. 

UnpeBa uCHED, aq. Not corrupted by 
debauchery. 
When rhe world was buxom, frefh and young, 
Her fons were undchauch’d, and therefore ftrong. 
Dryden. 
Unpve’cacon, n. f [from undecim, Lat. 
and ywrie.} A figure of eleven angles 
or fides. 
UnDECA’YED. ad. 
impaired. 
How fierce in fight, with courage undccay'd ! 


Dryden. 
Boldly intre- 


Not diminifhed, or 


Judge sf Such warriours want immortal aid. Dryd. 


If, in the melancholy fhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 
Yet mine thall facred lat; mine wadecay'd 


Burn on through life, and animaie my thade. Pope. 


Unpeca’yineG. adj. Not fuffering dimi- 
nution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle,.and the juicy vine, 
Their parents” undecaying ftrength declare, 
Which.with freh labour, and unweary'd care, 
Supplics acw plants. 


UxDECEIVABLE. adj. 


To UNDECE IVE. Vs A. 


UNDECEIVED. adj, 


Unpeci Dep. adj. Not determined ; not 


UNDECISIVE. agj. 


Blackmore on the Creaticn. 


UND 
Not liable to de- 


ceive, or be deceived. 
It ferves for more certain computation, by how 
much it is a larger and more comprehentive period, 
“and under a more undeceivable calculation. 
Holder om Time. 
To {et free fiom 


the influence of a fallacy. 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And not without much pains be uadccelv’@ Role. 
My mufe enraged, from her uen, $ 
Like ghofts cf murder’d bodics does return 
T' accufe the murderers, to right the fage, 
And undeccive the long-abufed ‘age. 


and re€tify the groffer errors. Glanville. 
So far as truth getsground in the world, fo 
far fin lofes it. Chritt faves the world by uxde- 
celuing it. South. 
Not cheated; not 
iin pofed on. i 
All of a tenour was their aftcr Nife; 
No day dìfcolour'd with domeftick fhrife s 
No jealoufy, but mutual truth beliewd; 7 | 
Secure repofe, and kindnefawrdecetw'd. Dryden. 


l 


{ettled. 

Yor one thing, which we have left to the order 
of the’church, thay had twenty which were un- 
decided by the exprefs word of Gods J * Hooker. 

To'whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe,, - 
Is undecided by the’men of fkilt, Rafcommon. 

Acittotle has left undecided the duration of the 
action. Dryden. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid 

fhock, 
Levying'their equal force with utmoft rage, 
Long «rdecided laks the airy ftrife. © Pbilips. 
Not decifive; not 
conclufive. cE 
Two nations differing about the antiquity of 
‘their language, made appeal to an undecifive expe- 
riment, when they agreed upon the trial of a child 
brought up among the wild inhabitants of the de- 
fert. Glanville. 
To Unve’cx. v.a. ‘To deprive of or- 
naments. 
I find myfelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my foul’s confcnt, 
T” undeck the pompous body of aking. Sbake/p. 


Unpe’'cKED. adj. Not adorned; not em- 
bellifhed. 
Eve has undeck'd, fave with herfelf. 
Milton's Paradife Lafl. 
UN DECLINED. adj. 
1. Not grammatically varied by termiaa. 
tion. 
z. Not deviating; not turned from the 
right way. 
In his track my wary feet have flept; 
His unceclined ways precifely kept. Sandys's Par. 
UNDE’ DICATED, adj. 
1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 


2. Not infcribed to a patron. 
I fhould-let this book come forth unmdrditated, 
were it not that I lock upon this dedication as a 


duty. d Boyle. 
Unpet pep. aaj. Not fignalized by 
action. | 


My fword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I fheatn again undeeded. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Unnera’cep. adj. Not deprived of its 

form ; not disfigured. 

Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d 

The weathof time, on antick ftone engrav'd ; 

Now torn by mortars, ftand yet wadefac'd, 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais‘d. 
UNDEFE'ASIBLE. adj. Not defeafible ; 

not to be vacated or annulled. 


Granv. 


Derham. | 
Our coming judgments do in part undeecive us, } 


UnDELI'BERATED. adj. 


UNDELI'GHTED. adj. 


UND 


Unpesien. adj. Not fet at dofiance ; 


not challenged. l 
Falfe traitor, thou broken haft 
The law of arms, to Rrike foe undefed; 5 ~ 
Pout thou thy treafon's frute, I hope, Malt tafe 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haf 


defac’d. Spenfir. 
Tarifa J 


Chang'd a blunt cane for a flec!-pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, DaT i 

Who wanting time for treafon to provide, - . 

He bafely threwiit at him, wndefy'd. 77 Dryden. 


UnpeFi'tep. adj. Not polluted; not 


vitiated; not corrupted. +` ] 
Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten 
the victory, ftriving for uzdifiied rewards, 
l Wifderr, We 3. 
Whofe bed is urdefi'd, and chafle, pronounc'd. 
Milton. 
- Her Arethufian Rieam remains unfoil’d, 7 
Usmix'd wich foreign filth, and uedcfil'a ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence 1 child. 
; Dry Jen. 


UNDEFI‘NABLE. adj. Not to be marked 


out, or circumf{cribed by a definition. 
_ That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, 
as not being infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are 
undsfinable. Crew. 
Why fimple ideas are undefinableis, that the feve- 
ral terms of a definition, fignifying Veveral ideas, 
they can all, by no means, reprefent an idea, which 
has no compofition at all. Locke. 


UnpEFi NED. adj. Not circumfcribed, 


or explained bya definition. | 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd 
doétrines, as to guard them round with legisns of 
obfcure, doubtful, undefined words. Locke. 


UNDEFORMED. adj. Not deformed ; not 


disfigured. ° 
' The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with ‘all 
the pomp and glare of war, yet urdefirmed by bat- 
tles, may pòflibiy invite your curichty. Pip. 
Not carefully 
confidered. S 
The prince's undeliberated throwing himfelf inte - 
that engagement, tranfported him with paflion. 
Clarendon. 
Not pleafed ; not. 
couched with pleafure. ; 
The fiend 
Saw usdelighted all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to fight. Mile. Par. Lf. 
UnpvELi GHTFUL. adj. Not giving plea- 
fure. ? 
He could not think of involving himfelf in the 
fame undelightful condition of lite. Clarendon. 
UnDEMO’LISHED. adj. Not razed; not 
thrown down. P ” 
She und-molijh'd Rood, and ev'n till now i 
PerBaps had foad, P bilips.. 
, They ftood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie ws- — 


demolifbede 4 Swift. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. adje Not capable 
of fuller evidence. f 


- 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of 
certain common and undemonftrable principles, 
man’s reafon doth neceffarily proceed unto certain 
more particular determinations; which pa:ticular 
determinations being found out according unto the 
reafon of man, they have the names of human 


laws. Hooker. 
UnpeEnsABLeE. adj: Such as cannot be 
ainfaid. 


That age which my grey hairs make feem more 
than it is, hath not diminithed in me the power to 
protect an wndeniable verity. Sidney. 

He fuppofed the principles, upon which ne 
grounded his arguments, to have been wnd:niable. 

i W bites 

Of thofe of the fecond clas, we have a plain 

and undeniable certainty. Woodavard's Nat. Hip. 
UNDENIABLY. 


=, 


UND 


Uspenrarry. adv. So plainly, as to 


-= admit no contradi@ion. . s“, | 
/., It is uaderiably founded im the exprefs affirma- 


holy writes o  Hanians: 


tion +, een? 9 è 
i i count tvas differently reiated. by the an- 
oa t A ly gened by the moderns. 


Not jamented. 


Not corrupted. 


cir Glinvdl:. 
Unb RIVE D. ad. Not divefted. by au- 
` ales 3 not ftripped of any: poffefhon. 
ie Hey urdepriv’d, his benefice forfook. | “Dryden. 
| U'nne R.. prepofition. [ undar, Gothick ; 
unden, Saxon; ender, Dutch.J — 4 
i. Ina (tate of fubjeftion to. ~ 
When good Saturn, banifh'd from above, . 
` Was driven to beil, the world was under Jove. 
hee os ‘$ = 3 y Dryden. 
Every man ia put under a neceffity, by his con- 
fFitution, a: 2nir.‘elligent being, to be determined 
$ by his own judgment; rhat ib beft for him to do; 


eile he would be wader the determination of fome | 


other than him feif, which is want of liberty. Locke. 
2. In the ftate of pupillage toy = >t ' 
To chote that live 


Under thy.cate, good rulesand patrerns give. Denb. 


‘The princes refpeéted Helim; and made fuch Ìm- 


’ provements under him; that theywwere inftruCted in | 


learning. | Guardian. 


3. Beneath; fo as to be covered, or hid- | 


E 


> den į not over; not above: f 


Fruit put in bottles, andthe bottles let down | 


“into wells under water, will keep Jong. 
Bacon's Natural ¥ifory. 
The. doctor had before him the barbarous ufaye 
Jef his brethren, clapped on thipboard wader hatches, 
f e A dle? Feil. 
+» lfit flood always under this form, it would have 
been under fire, if it had not been under water. 
» se Burnet. 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the winde Dryd. 
Many a good poetici: vein is buried ynder a tade, 
and never produces any thing for want of improve- 
ment. n ) Locke. 
4. Below in place; not above. This is 
the fenfe of under fail; that is, having 
the fails {pread aloft. | 
As they went pederal by him,, they held wip 
their hands and made their prayers. Sidney. 
By that fire that bum'd the Carthage queen, 
When the faite Trojan under fail was leens Shak, 
Mitleitoe hath been found to put forth render the 
boughs, and not only above the boughs ; fo it can- 
not be any thing that falleth upon tie bough. 
„= Bacen"s Natural Hiflcry. 
Be'gather'd now, ye waters, wrder heav'n. Milt. 
5- Ina lefs degree than. 
Medicines take etfcét fometimes under, snd fome- 
times above, the natural proportion of their virtue. 
— Haker. 
If you write in your Mrength, you Rand revealed 
at firk; and fhou'd you’ writewnadersit, you can- 
mut avid (sme peculiar graces. 
~~ j Dryden's Didicatisn to Juvenal. 
6. For lefs than. ` ` 
* We are thrifty: enough not to part with any 
thing ferviceable tè our bodies, under a good con- 
fideradion; but make litt account of what is 
Digit beneficial to our fouls. Ray. 
7. Lefs than; below. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total’pol- 
pation, and not tobe refurnied by any thirg under 
8 ney creation. n South. 


Nor, UU. 


* mo é i 


S Ha thy perith’ lord. Dryd. 
ED. 


| 10. In the ttate of inferiority to ; noting 


UND 


Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caule, 
and feldom talk under certainty and denonftration. 

Collier on Confidence. 

There are feveral hundred parishes in England 
under twenty pounds a ycar,‘and many wader ten. 


; Swift. 

8. Ry the fhow of. 
That which {pites me more than all'the wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love. — Stakefp. 
‘Tig hard to. bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon 
the mind, as nat to be evaded under fome plau- 
fible diftin@ion.. r 
9. Withrlefs than. 
Serera young “mencould- never leave the pulpit 
under half a'dozen conceits. Swift. 


rank or order of precedence. 

It was tco-great an honour for any man.srder a 
duke. < Addifon. 
114]n a Rate of being loaded with. 

He fhall but bear them as the afs beazs gold, 
To groan and {weat urder the bufinels, . Sbhukefp. 

He: holds the people 
Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world, 
Than camels in their wat; who have their pro- 
vender l 
Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 
For finking under them. Shakelpeare’s Coriolanus. 


1z. In a ftate of oppreffion by, or fubjec- 
tion to. 

» After all, they have not been able to give any 

confiderable comfort to the mindy under any of the 

great prcffures.of this life. Tilletfon. 
At any rate, we defire to be rid of the prefent 

evil, whichiwe are apt'to think nothing abfent can 

equal; becaufe, under the prefent pain, we find 

nct ourfelves capable of any the leaft degree of hap- 

pinels. Locke. 
Women and children did not fhew the leat 

figs of complaint, under the extremity of tcrcure. 
l Collier. 
Niuftricus parent! now fome token give, 

That I may Clymene's proud _boaft believe, 

Nog donger under falfe reproaches grieve. Addifon, 


13. In a fate in which one is feized’ or 

overborne. ' , 
The prince and princefs muft be under no lèfs 
amazement. Pape. 
14..In a ftate of being liable to, or limited 
b 


That which we move for our better inftruc- 
‘tion's fake, turneth unto choler in them; they 
anfwer fumingly. Yet in this their mood they 
caft forth fomewhat wherewith, under pain of 
greater difpleafure, we muft reft contented. Hooker. 

The greateft part of mankind is flow of appre- 
henfion ; and therefore, in many cafes, uvder a 
neceili:y of feeing with other men’seyes., South. 

A generation fprung up amcngft us, that fat- 
tered princes that they have a aivine right to ab- 
folute power, let the laws and ‘conditions urdir 
which they enter upon thcir authority be what they 
ql. Lockes 

It is not ftrange to find a countcy half unpeopled, 
Where io greata- proportion of both fexes is tied 
under fuch vows of chaftity. # ddifon on Italy. 

Things of another world are under the ‘difad- 
vantage-of being difant, and therefore operate but 
faintiy. Atterbury, 

15. In a. ftate of depreflion, orsdejection 
by; id a ftate of inferiority. 

There is none but he, 
Whole being Ivdo tear, and !under him 
My genius is rcbuk'd, as Antony's was by Cæfar. 


Shakefoeare. 

16. In the ftate of bearing, or being 
known by. 

This faction, sunder: the rame of Puritan, be- 

came very turbulent duying the reign of Eliza- 

E beth. ‘9 #5 Swift. 


The raifing of filver coin has been only by 
| coining it wita lefg Glyee in it, uade the fame de- 
Domination. S Locke, 


Baker. | 


UND 
17. In the fate of. 


If they can fucceed without blocd, as under the 
prefent d'fpofition of things itis very poflible.they 
may, it is to be hoped they will be fatisfied. 

Swift. 
18. Not haying reached or arrived to; 
noting time. 
Three fons he dying left under age 3 
By means whereof, thei. uncle Vortigern 
Ufurp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenfere 
19. Reprefented by.” 
~Morpheus' is represented» by the ancient fatu- 
aries ynder the figure pf a boyafleop,: with a bundle 
of poppy.in his hand. Addifcn. 
zo. Ina flate of protection. . 

Under favour, there are other materials for a 

commonwealth, befides Mark love and kindnefs. 
‘ep Cctlicr. 
21. With refpe&t to; teferred to. 

Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double 
capacity of a pcet and adivine. Felon cn. the Clef. 

Under this head may come in the feveral cone 
tets and wars betwixt popes and the fecular 
princes. Lefley. 

22. Attefted by. 

Cato Major, who -Imd with great reputation 
borne all the great offices of the commonwealth, 
has left us an evidence, wader his own hand, how 
much he was verfed in country affairs. 

Locke'on Educatione 
23. Subjected to; being the fubject of. 

To defcribe the revolutions of nature, will re- 
quire a. ftcady eye; efpecially fo to connect the 
parts, and prefent them all urder one view. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Memory is the ftorehoule of our ideas. For the 
narrow mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceflary 

` to have a repofitory to lay them up. Locke. 

The thing wader proof is not capable of demone 
ftration, and muft be 1ubmitted to the trial of pro- 
babilitics. Locke. 

Diitin& conceptions, that anfwer their verbal 
diftin€tions,. ferve to clear any thing in the fubje& 
urder confideration. Locke. 

I rather fufpect my own judgment, than believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo long under 
Virgil’s correction, and‘had his laft hand put to it. 

Addi One 
24. In the next ftageof fubordination. 

This is the only iafe guard} wader. theifpirit of 
God, that ditated thefefacced, writings, that can 
be relied onia Locke. 

25. In adtate of relation that claims pre- 
tection. 

26. Itis generally oppofed to above or over. 

U'NDER. adv. 

1. In a ftate of fubjection, or inferiority. 

Ye purpofe to keep wader the children of Judai 
for b-nd-men and bond- women. 2 Chros: xxvilie 106 

2. Below; not above. 


3- Lefs ; oppofed to over or more. 

He kept the main fock without alteration, under 
or over. Addifon’s Speator. 

4. It has a fignification refembling that of 
an adjective ; lower in place; inferiours 
fubje&t; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in 
this {enie it fhould be confidered as united 
to the following word. ° 

J will fight 
Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 
Or a'l the winder fiends. Shakefprare's Coriolanus. 

5- It is much ufed in compofition, in fe- 
veral fenfes, which the erim. 
ples will explain. 

Unpura’crion. 2. £. Subordinate ac- 
tion ; action not .eflential to the main 
ftory. 

The leat epifodes, or underaGfions,.interwoven 
in it, are parts neceflary, or convenient to carry 


on the main deGgn. Dryden. 
3 F To 
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Jo UNDERBEA R. v. a. [under and bear: ] 

13, To fupport’5"to endure. 

What reverence he'did'throw away'on Maves! 
Wooiogipoðr'craitfmisn with the.cratt of fmiles, 
ae patient underbearin of his fostune. Sbake/p. 

To lines to guard. Out of ufe. 

Therdutchefs of Milan’s gown; not like your 
cloth of. gold, fet with) pearls, down-flceves, fide- 
fleeves, and fkirts round, PIETER with a bluith 
tin{cl. Shateipesrs: 5 "Mini Ado about Nis bing. 

UNDER BEARER YRS fuMder and bearer.) 
In-funerals, thole that attain the, weight 
of the’body, diflinct from, thofe who are 
bearers of ceremony, and only hold up 
the pail. 

To UNDERBI D. Ve; a- [wader and did. } 

. To offer, for any. thing lefs than it is 
worth. 

Unpewere’Rre. 2. J: [under and clerk.) 
Avclerk fubordinate tö the principal 
clerk. 

Coleby, one of "his under-fwearers, was tried 
for robbing tbe treafury, where he was an under- 
clerk. Swift. 

Jo UnpvERDO’. w. n. [azder and do.] 

i. To a& below one’s abilities, 

You overaét, when you fhould underdo 3 
A litde call yourtelf again, and think. Ben Fonfen. 

2. To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much ofteneroverdoes: than underdoes ; F 
you fhall find twenty eggs with twoiyolks, for one 
that hath none. Grew. 

UNDERFA CTION.. 2. f. [under and fac- 
tion.) Subordinate fattion ; fubdivifion 
of a faétion. 

Chriftianity lofes by contefts of underfaéions. 

` Decay of Pity. 

Un DERPE LLOW. u.f. (under: and fellow. J 

A mean man; 2 forry wretch. 


They carried fos to a houfe of a principal of- $ 


ficer, who’ with no more civility,. though with 
much more bufinefs than thofe under fellows had 
fhewed, in captious manner put uci eae un- 
to him. Sidney 


UNDERFILLING. ». J. [under and fil 


Lower part of an edifice. 

‘To found our habitation firmly, fir examine 
the bed of earth upon which we will build, and 
then the urderfiliings, oF ‘fubftrutions, as the an- 
cien:s called it. Wottows Archieure. 


fo UKvDERYFO NG. v. a. [under and Fangan, 
Saxon.) ‘To take in hand, Obfolete. 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didft underfoug my lady to wexe fo light, 
Shoulda well be known forfuch thy villainy. Spen/. 
JoUnverru'® WISH. y. a. [arder and 
furnifo. | To füppiy With “lefs “than 


enougn. 


Can we fuppofe God would srderfurni man for 


the flate he defigned him, and, nut-afford him a 
fou! large enough to puriue his happinefs ? 
Collier on Kindnefs: 
Jo Unnenrci’rn. v. a. [uader-and gird,] 
To bind below ; to roand the bottom. 
When they kai ‘taken it ups they uled shelps, 
undergirdirg the fip. AGS, XM 7. 
Jo UNDERGO ve a. [under and go] 
1. To fuffer ; to fultain ;..to endure-evil, 
With ain averle, he rather anderwene 
Eiep:ople’s will, rai gave his own confent.. Dryd. 
a. To fupport; to hazard. Not in ufe. 
I have mov'd certain Romans 
To undergo with me 3n enterprize 


O! honcurable, dang*rous confequence.  Sbakefp 


Such they were, whs might prefume t” have done 


Much for the king and honour of the ftare, 
Having therchicfeR aQions andergone. 
Daniels Civil War. 
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3. To fuftain; to be the bearer of; to 
poffefs, œ Not in ufe. 


Their virtues elf, be they as pure as grace, 
As. infinite as mao may unuergos 
Shall, io the general cen{ure, take, corruption 
From that particular fault. -~ Shakefpeage’s Hamlet. 
4. To fuftain ; to endure without fainting. | 
It'rais’d in me 
An undergeing Romach, to bear up 
Againit what thould enfuc. , Shake/peare's Tope. 
5. Yo pafs through. 

Icaria ‘on my enquiries to try whether shis 
rifing world, when fidithed, would continue always 
the fameyror what changes it would fuceeMively 
uwdergoy by the continuediactina of the fame cafes. 

Barnets Theory of the Facibs 

Bread put into tat ftomach of a eying man, 
will undergo the alteration that is merely the effect 
of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. To be fubjeé to. 

Claudio wadergces my ‘challenge ; ‘and either 3 
mutt thortly bear ‘from him, or I will) fubfcribe 
him a coward. Shake/peare. 

Un pERGROUND.2./f, [under and ground: ] 


Subterraneous fpace. 
They, have promifed to thew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais'd from depth of underground. ~Sbek. 
Wath'd by ftreams 
From underground, the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


UnDERGROWTH.1.f [underand grow] 
That which grows under the tall wood. 
So thick entwin'd, i 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of thrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 
All path of man or beaft, that pafs'd that way. 
Mitton. 
* DERHA ND. adv. [under and band.} 


. By means not apparent ; fecretly. 
Thefe multiplied petitions ôF worldly things in 
prayer, have, befides their direét ufe, a fervice, 
whereby. the church ‘wnderband, through a kind of 
heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the fouls of men, 
as with certain baits. Hooker. 
2. Clandeftinely ; with fraudulent fecrecy. 
She underband dealt with the principal men of 
that country, that they fhould perfuade the king to 
make Plangus his aflociate. Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, 
T out-faft, out-loiter, and-out-fit, 
Can order matters underband, 
To put al! bufinefs to a {tand. Hudibras. 
le looks -as-if 1 had d+fired him wnderband to 
write fo ill again me; but I have, not. bribed 
hin to do me this fervice. Dryden. 
Such mean revenge, committed underbard, 
Has ruin’d ‘many an acre df good land. Dryden. 
Wood is {till working underband to force his 
halfpence upon us, Swift, 
I'l) haen to my Roman foldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and urderband 
Blow up their difcontents. Addifcn’s Cato. 


Unperua nD. adj. Secret; clandeitine; 
fly. 

1 had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, 
by underband means, laboured to diffuade him. ` 

Sbakefpeare. 

I fhould take it as a very great favour from fome 
of my underband detra€tors, if they would break: all 
meafures a i me: Addi/e on. 

Unperi’ven. adj. [from aerived.] Not 
borrowed. 

The ideas it is bufied about fhould be, i. 
times at leaft, thofe more congenial enes, which 
it had in iefelf, underived from the body. Locke. 

UNDERLA BOURER. #. fi [under and 7a- 
bourer. A fubordinate workman. 

Abcut the carriage of one ftone for Amafis, 
the diftance of twenty days journey, for three years 
were employed two thoufand chofen;men;) iden 


ors, befides many underlahourers. 
Wilkins’s Mark ematical Magick. 


Unpeave‘ar. Ref. igen anny se 


nP med tagrtol of fal 


{pecies of-apple. 


py The wnderleaf, whofe. cy der i is ben at'two years, 


is a plenziful bearer. | Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To U NiD E tk NiE ai p er and dize:] 
L., 'To,mark with lines below the words: 
2. To influence fecretly, . bry > Wwelbd 
By mere chance. in) appzarance, ‘thotigh under= 
lined with! a Providence, they had a! full’ fight of 
the infanta. = «ia lsosr fied tiv Warton. 
UN DERLING. 2. f. [from under. | ia in- 
feriour agent; a forry, mean fellow 
The great men, © by’ ambition Dever Minea, 
"grew factious3° and the underlin Sy. glad’ i 
be underiings’ to*them they hate ‘leaf, to t if, 
them from fuch they bated moft. ` “Sidi 
Hercby the heads of the Septs 3 are made n n 
whom it fhould‘be"a moft fpecial policy to ‘te 
‘and’ to fet up and ftrengthen divers of their te 
Tin s againit them. .” cre 
s The fault is not in our ftars) © «Sle 
But in ourfelves; that we are adeh ings. > Shakepe 
O'er all his brethren he shail reign as king, 
Yer every one, thall make him underlings Mitten. 
They may print this letter, if the underlings at 
the pott-office take a copy of it. Pope and ve 
Yo UNDERMINE. w. 2. {ander and m é.] 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, fo o that 
it may; fall, or. be blown up ; to fap. 
Though the foundation onia kock were laid, 
The church was undermin’dy and then: betray'd. c 
Denbar.. 
An injudicious endeavour to exale: Virgil, is 
much the fame.as, if one thould think to raife the 
fuperitructure, byi underminiag the foundation. "t 
Pope's Preface to the Kiade 
2..To.excavate under., ss) ss Seen! 

_ A vat rock uadermin'd from one end to sete. 
_ other}, anda highway running through it, asilong 
and as broad as the Mall... Addifen ca Italy. 
3. To injure by clandeftine means. i 

Making the king’s fword ftrike whom they hatcdy. 


`| the king's purfe reward whom they loved; ania, 


which is worft of all, making the royal countenance’ 

ferve to undermine the royal foveseignty.  Sidacys 
They, knowing E-eanor’s afpiring humaur, * 

Have hir'd me to undermine the dutchefs. Shatke/p.. 

The father, fecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue 

Againft whate’er may tempt, whate'er feduce, 

Allure or terrify, or undermine- Milton. 


The undgrmining {mile becomes habitual 5 andi 


the drift of his )plaufible: converfation ia only to- 
flatter one, that he may betray another.) Dryden.» 
He fhould be warned who are‘ like to undermine 
jhim, aad who to ferve him. Locke on Educarions 
Unperma'ner, x. fi [from undermine.) 
i. He that faps; he that digs away the 
f{upports. 
2. A clandeftine enemy. 
Theenemies antunderminers thereof are Romith 
catholicles: Baccn. 
When I perceiv'd all fetion enmity, 
As on my enemies, where-ever chane'd,. 
I us`d holtility, and took their fpoil, 
‘To pay my, anderminers in theircoin. Milt. Agoni fi- 


he moft experienced difturbess andunderminirs | 


of government have always laid. their firft train 
in contempt, endeavouring to blow it up in the 
judgment and_efteem of the fubje.. Sib. 


UNDER MOST. adj. [This is a kind of 


fuperlative, anomaloufly formed. from. 


under. | 


1. Lowett in-place. 

Ufing oil of almonds, werdrew, up, with! the 

_undermoft Rone a much greater weight, ni 
2. Loweft.in ftate.or condition... 


| It happens well for the party that is urd l 


when a work of this nature falls into the hands of 
thofe 


Bait. q 
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~ thôfelwho content themfelves'to attaele their prin- 

~ siples without expofing their perfons» -i 

TA os ney ¥4 ` Addifin's Freebolder. 

A Thisvopinion, “takan by‘other fectaries, was to 
lait no longer than they werewsdermof. Atterbury. 

UND ERNE AT Hadu iC ompounded from 


under and*xeath, of which we ftill retain l 


the comparative serber, but in adverbial 
fenfevuler beneath. ] In the lower place ; 
below ; under ; beneath. © 9°! | 
-bis dpForchwith op tothe clouds 
voWithi himileflew, andiunderreath beheld ` 


»The’earth outftretch’d immente, a proipeét wide. _ 


fh tie | <xee MOT! | ! + Milton. 
And as Lawake, fweZt mufick breathe 
Above, ahout, cr underncath;.. <, 


_ Sent by fome fpirit to mortals goodei Milon. 

~ OF fullen Mole that runneth wnderzearh 

“Or Severn’ fwift, guilty of maiden's death. Milton. 

"The mon er caught in open.day, vd ss! 

‘Tniclos’d, and in defpair to Ay away,, | 

y Hows hore from underncaths..< gu sst Dryden. 
“The Mate did not lie fát upon ity, butlefr a free 

g Addifon. 


paffage underneath, 
UNDER N EAT prep? "Under: 
T. Fellows in arms, 
Bruit’d underneath the yoke'of tyranny, 
Thus farinto the bowels of the land 
Have we mairch'd on. 


» Pr prove not mafcullpeercuong ! | 
If se a a ae of the French 
She carry-ar uf a5 fhe hath begun, a ` 

GA OTi qu AWOLA Stakefpearc’s Hénky V1. 
Underneath this Rone dothlie ” ahi 
As much’beauty as coutd die"; 
"Which in life’did barbour give 

Tormorewvirtue than could ive. = “Ben Yonn. 

What is, hath been; what hath been, thal! entuc; 
And nothing underneath the fun is new. 

Sandys's Parapbrafe. 

The'north and fouth, and'each'contending blait, 
Are underneath his wide dominion cat; | Dryden. 

UNDEROFFICER: x. f. [under and oficer.} 

„_ An inferiour officer; one in fubordinate 

_ authority. | in 

This certificate of excommunication by bifhops, 
of all others, is moft in ufe; and would be morc 
fo, were it not for the manifold abufes about its 
execution committed by undercficers. Ayl. Parerg. 

Unpe’rocarory. adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happinefs the apottle. givesia negative 
defcription ; and, to create in eiperbeniians un- 
derogatory trom what we_fhail poflefs, exalts them 
above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

Un verpart.2./. [under and part.) Sub- 
ordinate or uneffential part. 

The English will not bear a thorough tragedy, 
bot.are pleafed that it: thould be lightened with 
underparts of: mirth. l i Dryden. 

Unverre TTICOAT, mf. [underrand per- 
ticoat.],. Then petticoat worn next the 

body. iige 


Taney go to bed as tiredywith: doing nothing,! as 


Latter quilting. a,whyle undcrepetticoat. Speéiater. 
Jo Unpenpin. Y. a. [under and pin.) 
To prop ; to.fupport. > 


ViGors, to fecuce themfclves again t difputes of 


that kind, underpin'theiriacque?t jure belli. 

Aare NNT Y Hales Common Laro. 

U NDERPLOT. AS. [mwrder and plor:] 

1. A feries of events proceeding collate. 
rally with the main fory.of»a play, and 
fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is.to. be but one main 
defign ; and though there be an wnderplot, yet.it is 
fubfervient to the chief fable. 

Dryden's Dedicatin to Juvenal, 

2. A clandeftine fcheme. | 

The hufband it fo. mifled by tricks, and fo lof 
ina crooked intrigue, that he fill {ulpedts an un- 
derplot. Addifon. 


: 


> 


‘Shakdpears. 
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To UNDERPRA‘ISE. &. a. [under aod 
praife.|» To praife below defert. 
Ununderpraifing thy deferts, 
Here find the firft deficience of our tongue. Dryd. 
To Usperrrrze. v. a, [under and prize.) 
To value at lefs than the worth. 
How far 
The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprizin it ; fo far this thadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. 
ToUNDERPRO P. U. a. [under and prop. | 
To fupport ; to fuftain. 
Here. am. | ieft to uxderprop the land, 


Who, weakiwith age, cannot fupport mytelf. Shak. 


x There was made. a thoring or underproping a& 

forthe benevolence; tomake the fumsnot brought 

Pinitosbe leviable-by:courfe of law. Bacon H. VII. 
siThou that art us‘d 2° attend the royal throne, 


And underprop the head that bears the:crowns Fenr 


UNDER PROPO'RTIONE Ds adjs-[ unger and 
proportion.) Having too'little proportion. 
Tobe haughty, and to make feanty and gader- 
Proportion«d veturns of civility, plainly tells people: 
they muft be very mannerly. Coller on Pride. 
UNDERPU LELER. 2. fi [under and puller.) 
Inferiour or fubordinate puller. 
The myittery of teconds and thirds’ is fuch-a 


mafter-piece, that no defcription can reach.: These 


underpullers in deftruétion are fuch implicit mor- 
taiscasare not tobe: matched. CoHier. 


Toun ERRATE O, a, [under‘and rate. | 
To rate tuo low. 
UNDERRA'TE. n. J. {from the verb.] A 
price lefs than is ufaal. 
To give all will befit thee well, 
+  But.not at.wederraresivo fell. 
The ufelefs brute is trom Newmarket brought, 
And at an underrate in Smithficld bought, 


' To turn a mill. Dryden. 


To UNveRsa’y. a 2. [under and /ay.]°To 


fay by way of derogation or contradic. 
tion. Obfolete. 

They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 
But I dare anderfay, 
They never fet foot on that fame trode, 


But baike their right way, and ftrain abroad, Spenf. 


UNDERSECRETARY. 2. f. [under and. /e- 


cretary.}_ An ioferiour or fubordinate 


fecretary. | 
The Jews have a tradition, that Eliasofits in 
heaven, and keeps a _regifter of all men’s actions, 
good or bad. He hath his waderfecrerarics for the 
' feveral nations, that take minutes of all that paffes. 


Bacon's Theory of the Earthi 


To UN DERSE'LI. v, a. [under and fell. 
To defeat, by felling. for lefs; to fef 
cheaper than another. ` 

| Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred; 
they may, with great gain, underfell us, our ftock 
being rated at ten. 

Unpverse’rvant. n. f. [under and Jer- 
vant.) A fervant of the lower cla(s. 

Befides t'e nerves, the’ bones, as und-rierwants, 
with the mutcles, are employed to waife him upe 

Grew's Cofmologia, 

To U'NDERSET. v. a. [under and fet} To 
prop ; to fupport. 

The merchant-adventurers, being a ftrangscom- 
pany, and well underfet with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon's Herry VIN 

UNDERSE'TTER. "ad [from E Ah i 
Prop ; „pedeftal ;. fupport. 

The four corners thereof shad underfettcrse 

-Si 1. Kings, vii. 30. 

UN DERSET TING nfi [from underfer À 
Lower: part;-pedefal. 

Their under fettings; or pede Rails are, in heigtre, 
a third partiof the colurane Wottca's Architcflure. 


SLakefpeare. : 


Cowley. 


Chird’s Difcourfe of Tradi. 
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Undersue’r: E Foin, fa [under and ferigi 
The deputy of the theriff. fk. he 
Since 'tis my doom, love's underfhrieve, 


| Why this reprieve? 
Why doth my the adowfon fly? « Charlanid’s Poms. 


UNDERSKe RIFFRY. 2, J. [from under. 


Soeri§.), Fhe bufinels, or office, Of ‘an 
underfberif’, >= 
‘The'cardinala of Rome call alt temporal bufi- 
nels, of wars. and embafiages, birreria, which is 
under fberiffrien ; {as if they )were but »matrers | for 
wadersheriffs and catchpoles ; though many times 
thole under foeriffrits do more good than their high 
fpeculations. Bacon. 
UNDERSHO T. part. adj. [under and {root J 
Moved by water pating ander it. 
Thesimprifoncd water\ payeth’ the ranfom of 
driving an underfhor wheel for bis enlargement. 
fi - » | Carew's Survey of Cormwall. 
UNDERSO NG. t, f [under and Yong.}»Cho- 
rus; barthen of a fong. t9513 

So ended Mhe; and. all there? around 
To her redoubled that ber axderfing, 

The challenge to Damztas fhali belong ; 
Menalcas ihal] fuitain ‘his underfong i a3 
Eachin his tura your tuneful numbers bring. Dryd, 

To UNDERSTAND. y, a. preterite under. 


Spenfer. 


| fosd. [undenrzandan, Saxon. ] 


1. To conceive ‘with adequate» ideas: to 
have full knowledge of 5> to compres 
kend ; to know. 

Lnam’d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
Their natures with fuch knowledge God endu’d 
My fudden apprehenfion. Milton, 

- When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 

He hopes you will your foreign tafte command, 
To beat for once with what you undefland. Addif. 

2. To know the meaning of; to. be able 
to interpret. 

H: gather'd his own doom 3 which under food, 
Not inftant, but of future time, to hell i 
He now return’d. Milton 

The Ulyffes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that he undirfiod not the shield. for which. he 
pleaded. Dryden. 

3. To fuppofe to mean. 

| The’ moft’ learned. interpreters underfiocd the 


| Words of fin, and not of Abel. Lockes 
4. To know. by.experience, «è $ 

| _ Love unlibidinoys reigned, nor jealoufy 

| Wasunderficed, the injur'd lover's hell. 


ritė, lov Mikon. 
$. To'know by inftin&., 
|... Amorous intent, well underfood 
| Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fires Milton. 
6., To interpret at leaft mentally 4 to con- 
| ceive with refpect to. meaning, piy- 
ag The'ttuth, hath 
)% ft only in thofe written records pUre 
| Phough nor bur by the fpirit anderfieod. . Milton, 
His fin might *have'been greater in that refpect ; 
but that it was not fo to be underftovd, appears by 
i thevoppolition. Stilling fee, 
7, To know another’s meaning.. 
i ; Each to other calls 
(Not wuderftoad, tiltthoarfe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ftorm. Miltowe 
8. To hold in opinion with conviGion, 
For weil Iurie fand inthe prime end 


Of nature her th’sinferior. Pilon. 
9. To mean without expreffing. 
War then, war 
Open or tnderfiocd, mult be tefoly'd, Milsons 


10. To know what is not,expreffed, 
I bring them to receive 
From Ure. their names,,and pay thee fealry 
With low fubjeétion; underjtand ths fame 
Öf ih, within their watry refidence, 

Not hither {ummon'd, Riton. 
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UKD RESTAN Da v. 

To have the ule of HERD: EN facul- 
“ties psto'besian: intelligent or confcious 
being. 

1 have given thee a wife and urd: sanding heart: 

Chrénicles. 
All my foul be 

Tmnparadis' Pin you, in whom alone 

V'xede Band, sod grows and fee. 

2. To be informed by another. 
A uxderfred of the cvil Eliafy b aid. “Neb. xiii. 7. 
Lumderftard by Sanga, you have been 

Solicited, againit the commonwealth 
By ont Umbrenus. Ben Jönfon’s Caviline. 


3. Not to.be-ignorant ;,to-have learned. 
Vurdenfiecdonot that a gratctut imind 
Ry owing owes not, but ftill pays, at once 


Dinne. 


rIndebtid aad difch:rg'd. Bilton. 
I enderford nor albwas,butia desks 
Rather. than fotid: virtue. ; ' Milton. 


Us versta’spined netya [from wader: 
fiand.) 

p Intelleual: powers; faculties! of ithe 
mind, efpecialty thofe of knowledge and 


judgment. 
l fpeak as my underf.inding inftrudts me, and 
as mine honefty pute it ta wtterance. J0 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Make.him of quick underfianding,inethe, tear of 
the Lorda» Jfaiab. 
When fhe rates things, and.moves, from ground 
to ground, 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by this: 
But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 
And ftandeth fix'd, the underfandizg ise PGs. 
w Life and, fenfe, 
Fancy and underflanding : whence the foul 
Reafon receives, and r-ialon is her being. Miltcn. 
We find wifdom withdrawing the will from the 
quarrels of the, underfianding, amd. more ‘efteeming 
of peace than of opinion. Helyday. 
By und-rflanding, I mean that faculty whereby 
we ave enabied'to apprehend the*objects of know- 
ledge ; generais as well as particulars;)abfent shings 
as ai pretenty' andito judge of their truzh or 
falfchood, gondiorse vil. o Wiekins. 
God is to`thé underianding of man, ‘as the light 
of the,funia to-our eyes, itgifeQ:and moft glorious 
object. 3 Talbefen. 
The underflendic ings of a fenate are often enflayed 
by three on.tourileaders. m Swift. 


2. Skills knowledge; exatt comprehenfior.| 
Right underfianding confitts in the-perceptiom of 


the vifible; or péababies AgTeERIED A or difagxeement f] 


of ideas. Locke. 
Very mean eh oa Mave: wes their minds to a 
great, fenfe andianderfanding ot, religions... 9 Locke. 


3. Intelligence ; terms of communication. 


He hoped she doyat ty of his fabjects.s wauldycon- |) 


|. 
| 
| 


cur with him jn ithe )preferving ofa; good: under- 
funding between him,aud, his neuple.,... Glarendgn. 

We. have got inte, fume underpanding with the 
enem yssby means of, Dar Dicgo. Arbutknse. 


Un versa’ NTN G.*adj. Knowing’; fkil- 
“ful, 
The, prefent phyfician is a very ‘underftartding 
man, ind well read. Addijon oa Taly. 
Un DERSTA NDINGLY. adu [fiom tünder- 
“Paid } With koowledge: 
Sundays may be snderflandingly fpent i in theo- 


logy. Milton. 
‘Un peRstoo'p., pret. and part. paffive of 
underfiand. ~ 


UNDERSTRA P PER, 4.. (under and frap.) 
Aspetty fellow;.an inferiour agent. 
Every inie ffapfer perked up, sandrexpéQed a 
regiment,ior his fon mult be! a:major. Swift. 
To UNDERTAKE Yvia: preterite under- 
took y participle paflive wedurtaken. [un- 
derfangen, German. | 


UND 


1. To attempt ; to TE iit, 
T Wé tafk he undertakes 
Is numb'ring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shat. 
The charity of his) mother, who andertcok the 
manaze of his family, became afeafonable aflitant 
and expedient i in this fingle ftate. Fell. 
Henée our gén’rousemulation came.s 
We undertook, and we perform'd the fame. Rofc. 
Fiercer.than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The Englith und-rtake th’ unequal wars. , Dryden. 
Ofj dangers. undertaken, fame achiev'd, 
They talk by tarns. MA a Dryden. 
2. To aflume a charaéter. Novivule’ 
His fame 'and credit thall you uriderrake, U 
And in my houfe'you fhall betriendiy odg di Shak. 
3. To engage with ; to attack. 
It is not ft your lerdfhip thould urdertake ‘every 
‘companion that you give offence to. Shak. Cymh. 
You'll undertake Her no more ? 'Skukfpcare. 
4. To have the charge of. 
f} To th’ waterfide I’ muft condb& yeurgrace, 4 
/Thenigive my: charge up totSir Nicholas!Vjauk, J 
Who undertakes you to yourjends Sbai. Hagyj 


TO UNDERTA KE DU M. 
1. To affume any bufinefs or province. 
O Lord, I am a alah undertake for me. 
Laiabpxxxvii 4400 
I vindertook alone'to wing th’ abyfss Milton. 
2)°To venture ; to hazard. 
Itis'the cowith terrorof bis fpirit, i 
That:dare-not undertake. 
3. To promile; to fand bound, to fome 


condition. l 
If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare 


undertake they will not lofe, their labour. 
Waedward'’s Natural Hi flory. 


UNDERTA KEN. part. paflive of undertake. 
go KER. 2. [i [from.undertake.] 


. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertakers „Clar. 
Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of 

ficlds, and arrive at great eftates by it. | Addifon. 
This ferves to free the enquiry from the per- 
plexities that fome undertakers have encumbered it 
with. Woodward. 
Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
Tathrow.me in but twenty acres. Prior. 
2.One who engages to build. for another 


ata certain price. 
| "Should they build as faft ás write, 
°*Twould rütm wadertakers quite. Sevift’sMifcell. 
3. One who manages funerals. 
While rival wrdertakers hover round, 
And with his fpade the fexton marks the ground. 
Young. 


5 


AOT KING: 2. f. [from _undertake.] 


|* Attempt; enterprize; engagement. 
Mighty men -they are called ; which fheweth a 
ftrength  furpaffing, others : and men, of renown, 
that is, Of great wrdertaking and adyventurdus ac- 
tions. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
If this feem'too greatan undertaking for the hu- 
mour of our age, then fuch a fum of money ought 
to lie ready for taking *off all fuch ‘picces of cloth 
as fhall be brought i ins Temple. 
UNDERTE NANT. 2. f. fiint and renant. | 
A fecondary tenant; one who holds from 


him., that holds from the owner. 

Settle and fecure -tha wndertenants;.to the end 
there may bea repofe and eftablifhment of every fob- 
jetseftate, lord and tenant. Davies’ HHif. ofre/. 

UNDERTOOK, preterite of undertake. 
UNDERVALUA Tion. n. fe [under and 
value.) Rate not equal to the worth.’ 

Therc'is often failing by an undervatuation; for 
in diversi children, their creel powers are of 
flow difclofure. Wotton. 

To UN DERVA LUE. Uia [under and. vulue.] 


as of litte worth. 


Shakelpeare’s. King. Lear.) 


1. To rate low; to-eiteem eres to treat | 


UNID 


Her name is Portia, nothing sdderoa’adio i © 
‘Tu Cato’s dangbterwsShabifp Merchant fl erlcee 
1 My chiefsdelight lay in difcharging: the, duties 
of my ftation 5 fo that in compariicn of it; deus. 
dervalued. al). eohgns of authority. y ys Aterbur ro 
2. To depre(s5. t0 make low. in chima- 
tion ; to defpife. <. ery 
Sg Aypwrite not this with, the, leat jateation top : 
det value the other pagts ofspacirys.) i a Did len. 
Insa kingdom grown, glorious. by the, peputstion 
ofja fovereigns ; multitudes lelien dnd adele. 
| aa Schooling Lutke ‘ery an pS ds g PE tory 
make one, think“ that Eratmus had: a mean. iN 
l of him. Atterbury. 
UNDERVA LUE. M. wi from the. verb, J 
Low. rate, 5 y il¢ price. 
he: A carline 6 or Daet y “OF 
the traders, added much to, the undervalue, sd sit- 
“credit of thefe commodities abroad, iy ov 


DAT 


| UNDERVA LUER: ⁄. J [from eileva] 


| ns who efteems lighily.. 
| \Sanundérdaluer of" rhbney wae Sie Hend Worst 
toni vi iken. 
Un verwe'nri'preterite of undergos `] 
U’x pERwoon. m.f [uhder and wood. ‘The 
_ low trees that grow among the timber. 
When you fil mraser woods fow haws and Mors. 
AM: orti imere 
U NDERWORK. 2. f. (under and work. ] 
Subordinate bufinefs; petty affairs.” 

“Thofe'‘that’aré’ proper for war, fill up’ che Isbo- 
riots part hs and carry on, the saderwerk of 
the nation# |W yiiyeg YOR GAIT AAldifore 

To UN DER WORK 34 5» preterite under- 
quorked, or underwronghts: participle pm 
five under-worked, or underrurought, ` 
1. To deftroy by clandeftine meafures. 
Thou from loving England art fo far, ` 
“That thou,hait underawroug bt its lawful king, = 
“To cutoff the fequence of poftcrity. SAA 
2. Tọ labour or polim lefs than enough, 
~“Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give overs A work may be. overwretyhe 
as well as underqurought. PF ta ~ Dryd En. 
PUTO work at'a price below the comnion. 
UNDERWO'RKMAN. n.f. [under and work- 
man.) An. inferiour or {ubordinate, Jas 
bourer. 

Nor would they hirecunder-avorkren'ta empliy 
their parts and Aearning to difarm, thcir mother, of 
all. Lefley. 
-a Undersvorkmen are ‘expert. cnough_ at making a 
fingle wheel ina clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuft the feveral partse < ~ Sceifte’ 

To UNDERWRI TE. V.. a, [under and 
aurite.] ‘To writeunder fomething eife. 

He began firft with his pipe, and then with his 
voice, thus to challenge Doros, and was b him 
anfwered in the underwritten fort. jidrey « 

What adiition and ‘change’ have orais I 
have here ünderwriii te Sarderfer. 

Uno ER wR rer. nfo fegar aep, l 
An infurer; fo called from ‘writing his 
name under ‘the conditions. ` 

Unvescri BED. adj. Not defcribed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his aha 
unde{caibed, whether it conceined. the. wor ip, >of 

' God, or outward polity, Tooker: 

ol his is foch afingular practices! that (F had) tas 
ther leaveit undejcribed, than give it its proper,cha-" 


ractere voy  Collieron Privte. 
Unnescri ed. adj. Not feen; unfeen; un- 

ndifcoverediu: m l wv 
UNDESERVED. adj. meré 


1, Notemerited; not obtained by merit: 
This ‘vietory obeainied with “great, and ‘truly 
not” wndeferved, honour” to! the "two" princes, | the 
whole ‘eftates, with one Confents"gave the crown 
‘to\Mufidorus. Sidisy. 
2. Nes 


= e a ee -y 


WiNéDe 


a, Notuneurred byefaults ao? ii ech) o 
olf he fame virtue which gavehimadt? fregard’ lòf 
gmi, pihage hin inpatiz nt ofi Peeve ytd re- 
~proachs i trot tins Ta Siad | 5 thy ‘Adiifen. 


Vypni psi RvEDEY. ato! [fom tleer] 
it 


hrout'defere, htt good « or ills. 
Our detire is to yield, thenia jutt teafons even of 
the Tk Teaft ‘things, wherein undéfervealy they’ have but 
"gs much as.drcamed that we do amis. Hooker. 
Po 'Hetwhic Nie nd "more thanmedieet hy is 
Endeferved!y reprehended Far much focaking) Hsk. 

oF A hefe oft as uncefe ervedly inthyal , 
outward freedom. * ” _ Milton $ Parede To. 
MNSeiencediRingui thes 23'a man of horour ftom one 
~ai thofe athletick brutes, whom undéfercedly “we 
i ea héroes, MOT) Le 


Uxpese’ RVER. Pe ‘One of no'nierit. 


“You fee how men of merit are ‘fught’ after; 
the undeferter may, set when the man òf aion 


viscalled on. S , Shakepeare., 
OO TAN > 2. ra 4 
“4 
Un DESE RVING, Ge. eH ATIN S 


r. Not having tis HE 3 
„worth. 
Ic exerts\aifelfspromifcuowlly towards La de] 


not having any 


x Serving and the undefervirg, if it relieves alike the; 


iule and the indigent.’ “Addifon. 
Shall we repine at’ a Mite mipi charity, 
when an all Wife Being thowers'down ‘every aay 
his benefits on the unthankful and undeferving ? 
m See ssj- os 2 ROW ARebary 
Who! Wefeca length of urdeferving daydgio 0 o : 
Would you ufurp,thelover's dear-bowght praife? > 
HE Thy t Pope. 
P ‘Not meriting any particular pings 
ange or hart’: witho. n 
I wase arried to minika then to hate’; 5 tly to 


«in 4- +e a « af a aks ere 


ahi we 


of ` it. "EYA: 
UNDESI'CNED. adj. 
purpofeds - 
Great sefřeĝs by: inconhderasle nieans, are one. 
\ timesybrought about; and. thofe. fo» wholly :u2de- 


hye 
Na nie not 


r 4 
w dteertsn 


ofigned nox fuch as are the immediate actors.» Stuth. 
iz theg, yourcondu@ Gnd, . N 

Ure an ice 5 wili Yount agries a yy 
That ac tee could not be undefign’ d, 


‘Nor baila’ RARI but from a knowing mind’? 
Biachmore. 
Unnesr GNING. adj. 
1. “Not alting With any fet’ pärpofes 
"| Couid atoms, w th, with undirected f: ight, 
‘ Roam'd through | the void, and rang d, the realms of 
T night, 

Saorder’ arc dnd to their Potts advance, 
oes by no guide, t butandef ning chance? Blackm. 
2. piri, no artful klee fchemes ; 

, fincere. i l jr 

He Icaks upon; Heenaibips. pet chew and fenfe 

NOusy,as tains to. impole upon weak, undfjign- 

ing minds. Di Damur. Scuth. 
Unvesi*nanres! ndj. + Not to be withed ; 

notipleafing,*) * 

‘To add what wants. 

In female fer, the more to draw his loye, 

. And render me more,equal.; and perhaps, 
4 “Aching not. ‘undefrabke, fome” time, 

RAEI ; for inferior, wha is free?" Mil. pa Loft. 
Unnes” RED. aaja pia withed ; not fo- 
~Oficreed. T i 

yO cadels: mother, give me back to ee 
SOY our HIFA Was undefir'd, ‘andicamétooWate. Dryd? 
UsptsrRrine, adj. Negligent; not mat 
ing. 
The baitslof gifts and mony to Sefvife vi 
yt Andilook_on wealthy with sudefi- ingsäyes : 
Jo Wieenthou cant. truly call these, virtues things; 
, Be wife, and free, by heay'o i et and mine. 
oo Z " Dryden. 
eid 


tl te A 


wea ADryden.? 


UND 


UN BESTROWADLE. adj, Indeftructible.;_ 
not fufceptiye of egitrne Hon 
ute. anzio Yow: i] ` 

| Common glafs,: onces mace, fo far rifts th? 

l sidlenét Ofethe firey thatemoft chymitsithink.itra 
“body more gerett åble'thân gold itfe!r: Bryle. 

Ux DESTROYED" adj. Not deftroyed. 

| e The fences of thofe fpecits are preferved whole 

| “and undefreyed, whatever changes happen to any, 
or all of the individuals. Locke. 


UNDETE'RMINABLE. adje. Tmpoftible to 
bedecided){ ssp ici 
On either fide the ight was, phat and irel; 
i mnie egindhfe without) the .déath» of one, af .the 
chiefs. a BV ctton. 
+o» Rather, an Aon Aap e a right by divine 
‘inttitution, than that.God fhould give fych aright, 
but yet leave it doubtful and: undeterminable who 
fuch"heir is. Locke. 


Ux DETERMINAT Re n ade | 
lt. Not/fettleds not decided; contingent. 


“Regularly, indéterminate. 
Surely the Son of God couid nat die by-chances, 


y tig 


nor the igreateft thing, that ever. came, to, meee in. 


nature be left to an undeterminate cyent. farh, 

2. Notefixed. 

l Fluid, Nipperys and undetermirateitis of ATA 

f ” More. 

Us DETE RMINATENESS, LaS. [from un- 

ee DETERMINA TION, §* “determinate. 
We fay more regularly PERE cxf 

bE sand indctermination. 

i. Uncertainty ; indecifion. 

‘He is not left barely to the uadetermination, im- 
certainty and unfteadineis of the operation of his 
facaltivs, without farcertain, fecret, predifpofition 
of them to'whatss'rizht.’ 

2/"The ftate of ‘not being fixed, or invin- 
cibly directed. 


The idea of .a free agent is undeterminatent/s to 
one part, before he has made choice. 


More’ 3 Divine Dishgues. I 


UNDETERMINED. adj... § 


1. Unfettled ; undecided. + g`; 


‘He has left "hi fucccffion as undetermined as if] 


‘he’ had faid nothing about it, vi Locka |) 
Extended wide 
In circuit, wadeternin'd, fquare or round, Milton. 
z. Not limited; not Gace not de- 


fined. “re EAEAN | 4 
Itis dificult to, conceive.,that, any fuch: thing 
should, besas, matter), undetermined by Something 
called form, . |. Hale. 
Un gevoTeDy adj. Not devoted... ‘et 
The ,JosdsSay,and Brooke, two popularxmen, 
and moft undcuoted to the church,’ politively ” re- 
fuled to, make any fuch DERA azion, Clarendon. 
Unpia PHANoUS, adj.. Not pellucid; not 
| tran{parent. 

When the: ma: AAE A a melteds with’ dak 
cined tiny havercompofed aymafs se iagPrntks and 
\white, this white endmelyis,the, bafis,of’ all con- 
cretca, that goldfimiths employ, in,enamelling. ., 

ya Boyle, op Colours: 
niet D. the preterite of undo. 

This fo, undid, all l had ‘done: before : - ; 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. Rofcomm. 

Unoice’step. adj. Not concocted; pot 


{ubdued by: the tomach. rai sero ia 
Ambition, the: dileale ofevirtues bpeds: wm je 
Like furfeits from an nndigeffe ed fulnels,, 
Meets death i hin tl that which As. ‘the Means oer lifes 
" Denbam. 
‘The: plating Yan breaks 'in'dtiev’ry chink, 
Yet plung’d in Noth we fie, and {nore fapine 
As Mld with tumepof undigefted wines Dryden. 
- Meat’remaihing jim the, Rumachundigefled, de- 
aje Qian of appetite ywind coming upwarday areifigns 


Hh A 


Ff 


of a phlegmatick conftitutiona,. Arbutheot on Dict. 


Wor in]! 


Hale.) 


SE andtyfing vidlence of the fire. 0° °7 


| 


PUwpisce’rRkING. atj. 


UNID, 


Unpr’curt. preterite. -Patoff. It is quef- 
tidnable whether it haye'a prereae Ene 
F Obfolete: 
U Eom her fair head hef Allers the undrebt; 
f- And laid her ftole afide. Spenfer. 
UNDLMI NIsHeD. acy. “Not impaired ; 
not leffened., s; 

1 fill account myfelf undimimifhed of my largett 
conceffions. King. Ckarles. 
Think not, revolted foirit!. thy {bape the fame, 

On xpdiquinifo'd biightaels, to be known 
As when thou ftood'it in heag’ Az uprightand pure. 
Miltcs. 
Sergius, who.a bad caufe bravely try"d, 
| AI of a pieces and undiminijh'd, dy*d. Drydeine 
Phe deuthlefs mufe, with wadisair: ifo?d vaysy 
Through difta ant ‘times the lovely dame conveys. 
Add ifc#. 
When faerilegious hands: had rafed-the charch 
even to the:foundation,»thefe charitiés they fuf- 
| “Fered'to ftand undiminifhedy untouched. ): rterbury. 
Unvi‘n ren. adjes Not impreffed by -å 
H blow. 
| eel mutt ridjallrthe fea of ppisates : ‘this’ greed upon, 


»To part, with unhack vedges, and bear cle ù 
Our barge undinted. Sbake/p. Antony and Clespatra» 


Unpiverep..adj..[un.and dip.] Not dip- 
“ped 5 3 not plunged.» 
Iithink thee 
rinpenetfably goods: buty like Achilles, »: 
|. Whou had a foft Egyptian heel undip'd, 
And that has*made thee mortal. DrydeCleomencs. 


Unpire creo. adj. Not'directed. 
The realm-was left, like.a fhip in a ftorm, 
amidft all the raging furges, unruled and uydircéied 
| of any: for they ta whom fhe was committed, 
| fainted or forfook their charge. Spenfer. 
Could atoms, which, with nai eRe fii tol, 
Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the réalma 
of night, 
| Of reafon aeftitute, without intent, 
In order march ? Blackmore on the Creatihire 


U NDI SC ESR EED, ad. Notoblerved; not 
sdifcovereds* notdefcried. 
Our profeiiron, phous ls it leadethiusintomany 
troth undifcerned by ouu yet“dotwdifurb their 
communications.” © “Brown Vulgar Evrourse 
| = Broken'they Wiebe’ ‘and rallying’ they renew, 
| TA other forms, the military fhew : 
MAT IER ORE. uHe nd’ they" Yorn; 
| Ané march together in atfrtondlytines Dryden. 
[UN DTSCERNE DI yi adgas So as tè benn- 
) difcoveredi t * PA no: 
Nordi Ome dffuclated particles of fite bet ‘by lurk- 
| “ing! undifcerned/y in the fixed nitre, had cicaped the 
m Boyle. 
UNDI scE'RNTEL E anin ‘Not. to le dit. 
“eerned’ 7 Anvitible 219? i 9904 
"Ythould Be*gailttér than my guiltiness,' 
“Pa think’ | thould’ be undifcer able, | T 
“When I percélve vour grace. Sbatelpeare. 
THE ‘aponteichowing ‘chat the diftinetion of 
‘thefe characters’ was undifternible by men in this 
life, admonithed! thofes who had the mot comfort- 
able affurances. of \God’s favour, to be neverthe- 
lefs apprehenfive, Ro 


|Unvisct anisry. adv. Invifibly ; ae 


“perceptibly. ° 
Many {ecret indifgofiti loos s wil undifcernibly Real 
upon the foul, and ‘4t, will réqnire time and.clofe 
application’ to: recover. it to` the fpiritualities of 
religion.® South. 
‘Injudicious $ in- 
capable of making due diftih&tion. 
vv Undifcerning’ muit, whith heart, which eyes, 
Imthis! new couple dott thou prize? Dinne. 
)Risrlongtexperience informed! him. well of the 
ftaté of England: but of foreign ‘tranfaCctions ‘he 
was entiretyahd: ifeecdling and ignorant. + ‘Clatendons. 
Thus her blind fitter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And undifcerning fcatters ctowrsand chains.. Pope. 


Unoprsén- 


UND 
UNDISCIPLINED. adj 
r. Not fubdued:to regularity and order. 

To be difpenfed witha! is an “argument of _r.a- 
tural infirmity if itebe neceffary; “but if it be 
not; it fignifes an sadi ifeiplined and unmortified 
Spirit. Taytor’s Rule of Holy Living. 

Divided from thofe climes wherevarc prevails, 
Ligdy ipsin d by precepts of the wile, 

Our inborn paffions will not brook controul ; 
We follow nature. , Ebilips. 
z. Untaught,; , oninftructed. 

A gallant wan had, rather fight: to great dif- 
advantages. jn the field, in» ancordenly' way,7than 
feu fie with an. undifcipjined rabble. -Kiag Char/es. 

Dry is a man of a clear bead, but few words; 
and gains the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a 
(mal! body of regular troaps would gain over; a 
numberlefs undifcipha'd militia. Spefator. 

Unpiscaxrvinc. ad. Not difagrecing ; 


not jarring. in mufick. at 
We on earth, with wadifeording voices, 
May rightly anfwer that meladious noife;. 
As once'we did, til! difproportion’ d Gn 
Jared az painft nature's chime. « Milton. 
UN DISCOVER AB LE. adj. Not to be found 


out. 

He was to make up bis accounts, and by an 
eafy, wndifcoverable cheat, he could provide againk 
the impending diftrefs. Rogers. 

UNDISCOVERED ad....Not, feen p+» not 


defcried ; not found out. 

Coming into the failing of # wayywhichiled us 
into a place, of each fide whereof men might ea- 
fily keep themfelves wndifeouered, «1 was) encum- 
pafied fuddenly by a great troop of enemies. 

Sidwcy. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding coke 
his words accordingly to open them were many : 
howbeit, ftill unto his feeming they were undif- 
covered: Hooter. 

Time glides, with vndiftover’d'hàlte ; 
The future buza length behind the pat- 
By your counfelg we are brought toview 
A rich and urdijcover'd world in your. «+ Dryden 

In fuch paffages I difcover'd fome’ Beauty yet 
undifcowered.” Dryden. 

Unpiscree T. adj. Not wife ; impru- 
dent. 

If thou be among the undifcrect, obferve the time. 


; Ecclas: xxvii. 
UNDISGUI SED. adj. Open; artlefs; 
plain ; expofed, to view. 
If thou art Venus, b 
Difguis`din habit, wandifguis'd in tapers N AD 
O help us captives trom our chaipate(capes Drydi 
If once they can dare to appear openly and undij- 
guifed, when they can turn the ridicule, poner - 
outnefs and piety, the contagion (preads.. lke. a 
peftilence, ~"*” Reg ory 
UNDISHO NOURED. Not ~ difho- 
noured. 
Keep then fairleagye and face with a <A. + h i 
T live diftain’d, thou wadibsnoureds  .Sbakcfpeare. 
Unpisma’yep. adj. Not difcouraged ; 
not deprefied with fear. 
Hein the midft thus aadifmayed began. Milton. 
Though oft Agee again 
They rally andifmay Ce: 
He aim'da Mona ce his wndifmay tdadvesfary. 
Arbuthnit. 
UN DISOBLI’GINGi) adj.” Inoffenfive. 
All this he would have expatiated opony with 


ae l 


connexions_of the difcourscs, and the.molt’ ealy, | 
Broome. 


undifcbliging tranfitions. 
Unpvispé RsED. adj. Not, fcattered. 

_.. We.have all thejsedolence of the perfumes we 
burn upon‘his altars; the fmoke doth vaniíl-jere 
it can reach the fky; and whilĝ it is sndifperjed, it 
but clouds ite Boyle. 

Unpisro sen. adj. Not beftowed. 
The employmenta were left. undijpofed. of, to 
keep alive the hopes.of impaticat candidates. Swift. 


UNDISPUTED, „adj. 


UNDISSE MBLED. adj. 


2. Honek, not feigned. 


UNDI'SSIPATED. .ad. 


(Dryden: . 


Philips. 


UND 


Incontrovertible ; 


evident. 
You, by an undifpurted title, are the king of poets. 
Dryden. 

That virtue and vice tend to make thofe men, 
happy, or mifcrable, who feverally practife them; 
isa propofition of undoubted, and by ine'xridilpúted, 
truth. Auterbury. 


1. Openly declared. ' 
Ye ate ‘the fons, of a clergy, whofe undiffmbled 
and unlimited veneration for the ‘holy {criptures, 
hath not hindered them from paying an interiour, 
but profound regard te the beft interpreters of it, 
the primitive writers. Atirbury. 
Not feattered ; 
not difperfed. 
Such- little primary maffes as our Aroni on 
mentions, may remain.und:fipated. Bayle. 
Unorsso'tvapie: ‘acy. [un and aifpl- 
vable.} That canet bé diffolved. 


Uninrsso'Lvtnc. adj. Never melting. 
Not cold Scythia’s undiffo-ving {nows, 

Nor the parch'd Lybian tands thy hufband bore, 

Butimild Parthenope. Addijon ön Iialy. 
Tarii MPERED, adj. "0 ta 

. Free from diféafe. Pr 
2. Free from perturbation. mori 
Same fuch laws may be, conli Jered, in fome par- 
liamert that fhall be at icifure: from thé urgency 
of more preiling agains, and fball-be couvliand kn- 
dife mpertd. Te a he 
UnbisTi’NGUISHABLE.. adj. 
ti Not tobe diftinatly feen. T. 
Thele things feem fmall and undiftingnifbable, 
Like far off mountains turned into civuds. . Shak, 
The quaint mazcs in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, around ftinguifbabie.. Shakefes 
Its lineaments are deftroyed, and. the. materials 
mixt in an undiftinguifeable confufion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar. pro- 
perty.. 

No idea can- be undiRinguippable from another, 
from which it oughtito be different. Locke. 
UNDISTI‘NGUISHED. adj. 

1, Not marked out fo as to be known from 
each other. 

The uedi linguifb'd feeds_of good. and ill, 
Heav'n in his.bofom from our. knowledge | hides. 

“Dryden. 

*Tis, longer fince the creation of angels than of 
the world, by feven hundred years: whereby we 
would mark oatfo much of that undifirguifi'a du- 
ration, as we fuppofe would have admitted feven 
hundred annual.revolutionsof. she fun.“ Locke. 
2.) Notto be feen otherwife tham confufed. | 

ly; not feparately and plainly defcried. 

).Tis like the milky. way, allover bright ; 

But fown fo thick with te "tts undifingu' fh h 


light. (Ve Dryden. 
3:° Not plainly sagen eee 
Wrinkles \wndiftingy d Pats 
For'l `m atham'd to ufe a giafs. “Swift. 


4.| Admitting ‘nothing ‘betiVeen ; ‘having 
no intervenient fpace. 

Oh undifting He d'i ipace of woman “s s will! ! Shak, 

5. |Not'marked by any particular property. 
Sleep to thoie empty lids “` 
Is grown a ftranger : "and day and. night, 
As undifiinguifh'd’by my fleep, as fight...“ Denbam. 
6. Not treated with any particular refpeQ. 

-Sad chance of war! ‘how rftituce of aid, 

Falls und finguife'd by the viétor fpade. Pope. 
UN DISTINGUISHING. ia Making no 
difference. 

The promifcuous and undiftinguifbing diftribu- 
tion of good and evil; which’ was neceffary: for 
carrying on the defigns of providence in ra life, 
will be rectified in.another.* 3 T Addifon: 


“The Strange confufions..of this E dite h 
l thar Mimic of “mind, and sua A 
, thoughts. l oa bas AIA ee 
Un Dis TUR BED.: a rorhoidi cial wis 
ft Free from perturbation ; ue tran- 
quil ; placidi a Arep 


UND 


Undifingu' fki: com aifan will- 
tate of eS aes eat iei KS igi iby 
oa 


Uxnpistr a TED. led B $ 
contraggery, of nae cee 
When Enoch had wa sper a f 1e, 
far from being tired with that an ing eh it 
he admitted him to a more. immediate. and Py 
t 


= they 


undiftratted communion with Nimel Saya 
Unpistra‘ CTEDLY. adv. Withou 
_ turbance from:coatrariery of fentiments. 
St. Paul tells us, that there sis difference be- 
twine Marriedvandsfingle pertors 5 5 the iei 
, the latter beings ate liberty to devote ‘themfelv 
moresndifradicdlyto'Gods | Be: PRS En Naak. 
UnbisTRaCreDNess, | nef.” “ Freedom 
froni interruption by E a eA 


To.our high rais'd phantafyiprefent. i 
Thatundif'urbed fong of pure content. “Mi 
‘Fhe peaceful cities of th” Aufonian - Bore, 

, Lull'd imthéireafey and sndiflurb'd before, 

, Are all omtr? BAED bG 1 

| -A ftare where ourimitation of aahi ae 

, in the acne i- fruition of him’ at eterni 


qe fiat och 


yi a 


e` Lockes 
2. Not au by. any hindrance or 
| moleftation. =+ i , 
Nature Rints ERATES Co, suas h 
pand pare es Sx niore ied wet d delichos >p s ’ 
ich: minds, (unmix‘d with cares in "feats 
~ obtain; t a, x 
A foul ferene,'a body void of plins te 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undifurb a with i ife, 
‘The.country king his peaceful realm enjoys. ` Dry. 
3. ‘Notagitated. | . 
A good confcience is a port which i is land- lock’d i 
on every fide, where no winds. can poffibly, invade. ‘a 
There a man may not only fee his ow 
but that of ‘his Maker, clearly reflected ian he 
undifiurb'd and filent waters. — 
Un DISTU/ RBEDLY, „adu, Calmly ; pence 
fully. l 
Our minds are fo weak, that Ka have need of 
all the affiftances cant be procured, to’ lay before 
them undijlurbedly- ve: thread and coherence of 
dì (courte. e 
UN DIVI DABLE.’ ‘adj. Not: feparable + nor 
fufceptive of divifion. “9 
The'bett a€tors in the world for tragedy, alto. 
ral, fcene wndiwidubley oripoem unlimited. 1 7 © 
RTA. 
How. comes it, hufband P ks 


CE oon aS bakéfpear 
‘That ici art thus, eftranged fromithyfelf@) d 
Thyfelf, I call it, being ftrange to oe eee a 
That wndividadle, incorporate, 
acs fae j eae thy dear felf*s better part. 
Shakefpeares 
Un ivi’pep. adj. Unbroken ; titi a: 
not parted. athe sail 
pre. is not divided between, God and; God"s 
enemy : we muft love God with all our:heart; ” 
that is, give him a whole and undivided. affections 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Liviag. 
He extends threat all KER a l 
iSpřeads uñdiwided, operates unfpent. ` Pipes 
Unpivurcep. adj. Secret; not. Prony 
mulgated. 


: 


“yi 


Let the great gods — SF 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou Wretch, : 
That haft within thee undivuiged crimes l 

“Unwhipp'd of juftice. Shctefpeare s King Lear, I 


To Unnos 


> 


p 


Ph 


UND" 


To Unvo’ v. a. preterite undid; ; partici- 

„ple paflive undone.. [from do.] s: 

Ea nint ww bring to.dett 
s thi y 


fii 
aor ion. CON 
i our of the multitude did 


mmoderate | Bide aie 
‘as inal! tru 


hin no good, fo will it undo 
Et s ipeni p a 3 = o Hayward. 
al "Subdoedy undone, they did at laft obey, 
And change their own for their invader’s way. 
ab 390814 Wem .% Rofeommon. 
s4 Where, wich) like; hafte; through wi ps ways 
sooetheysrun, 0) 4 to pls? Wek OC 
Lote mM and-fome to beivndones 1 
_, Hither yercome, diflike,and founds 
Theiplayers, and difgrace the poet too. .WDenbzm. 
~~ When I behold the charming maid,» 4: 
I"m ten times mcre wrdene; while hope and.fear 
‘With’ variety of pain ditiat me. Addifon’s Cato. 
a. To loofe ; to open what js fhut or faft- 
ened; to unravel. ` s 
“They falfe and fearful do their hands vado; __ 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forfake. 
T s > nm {C ` Ai l 2 a f “Sidney. 
Pray undo this button. Stutejpeare’s King Lear. 
We implore thy powerful hand, ~ 
To urda the charmed band ; 
Of true virgin here diftrefs'd. 
Were men fo dull, they could not fee 
That Lyce painted, thould they flee, 
Like fimple birds, into a net, 
So grofsly woven and ill-fer ; pt 
Her own tecth would undo the knot, 
_ And let all go that the, had got. Waller. 
3. To change any thing done to its former 
` ftate ge to'recall, or annul any action. 
They may know, that we are far from prefum- 
ing to think that men can better any thing which 
God hath done,eventas we are from thinking, tnat 
men fhould prefume to undo fome things of men, 
which God-doth know they cannot betters. Hooker, 
s Ie was'a torment 
To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again sado. Shake/peare’s Tempsf. 
We feem ambitious God’s whole work t'urd3; 


Denkam. 


Milton. 


Of nothing he made us, and we itrive, too, 
To bring ousfelves to nothing back. Dorne. 
They make'the Deity do and wads, go forward 
and backwards. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
= -By granting me fo foon, 
He has the merit of the gift undere. Dryden. 
Without this our repentanceiis not real, beaufe 
we have not done what we can to undo our faults 
TAPPET » Tillo fen. 
Now will this woman, with a fingle glance,, 
Undo what I've been labouring all this while. 
Rae) Fee Addifon. 
When in time the martial. maid 
Found our the trick that Venus play’d, 
She fhakes her helm 5: the knits her brows, | 
And, fird with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the fetting fun, i 
She'd all undo that the had done. Swift. 


Unvoinc. ad.» Ruining; deftructive. + 
The greatvand undoing mifchief which befalls 
men, is by their being mifreprefented. Seurb. 


Unooinc. 2. / Ruin; deftrudtion ; fa- 
tal mifchief, 


To the utter wndeing of f2me,-many things by 
ftri€tnefs of law may: be done, which equity and 
honeft meaning forbidderh« - » Hookers 

Falle luftre “could dazz!e. my poor daughter to | 
her undoing. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Fooiw that we are, we know that ye deccive us; | 
Yetla&t, asif the fraud was pleafing t) us, 
And on amdcing joy.” Rowe's Riyal Convert. 

Ign’rant of happinefs, and blind to ruin, 

How oft are our petitions our undving ! 
Unpo'ne, adj. [from undo. } 
a. Not done ; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fult? ——1 cannot with ‘the 

fault undone, the’ iffue of it being fo proper. Y 
i Skaksipeare's Kira Lear. 

There was no opportunity to call either of thete 
two ‘sreat’ perions to “account for what they had 
dore, or What they bad left undince Clarendon 


3 


Harte. 


UND 


‘2. Ruined; brought to deftruction. 
Already is the work begun; 


And we reft all undore, till all be done. 
jae, A Daniel's Civil War. 


Unbo’uare D: adj. Indubitable ;_ indif- 
`, putable ; unqueftionable. 


His fact, till now, came not to an undoubted 


proof. Skakefpeare. 
Thou, Spirit, who led’{t this glorious eremite_ 
| Into the defert, his victorious field, i. 
1 Again the fpiritual fue, and brought’ ft him thence, 
By proof th’ undcwbred Son pf God, iofpirea Milt. 
The relations of your trials may. be received as 
undiubted records of certain events, and as fecurely 
be depended on as the propofitions of Euclid. _, 

Ptah G i , i ` Glanville, 
- Made'the werld tremble with a num’rous hoft, 
And of undoubted vittory did boatt. Waller. 

Though none of thefe be ftrit demonftration, 
yet we have an wrdowbted affurance of them, when 
they are proved by the bek arguments that the nà- 
ture of the thing will bear... ṣe Tilatfos. 

UNDOUBTEDLY. ad. i a Indubitably:; 
without queftion ; without doubt. 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very re- 
femblance of.idolaters.  * shyt Hooker. 

This cardinalyundoubredly, «4 i 
Was fafhion’d to much honour. Shak, Henry 

Undoubtedly God will relent and turn 
From his difpleafure. © == Milton's Paradife Lf. 

Thesoriginal ‘is undonbrediy one of the greatet} 
this age has produced. Dryden. 

He that believes the Chriftian, doétrine, if -he 
adhere'to it, and live accordingly, fhall undoubtedly 
be faved. -A l Tillefon. 

Unpoustinc. ad. Admitting no 
, doubt. 

They to whom allthis is revealed, and received 
with an undoubting faith, if they do not prefently 
fet about fo eafy and fo happy a tafk, muft ac- 
knowledge themfelves in the number of the blind. 


VHI. 


Hammond. l 


UnnRa’wn adj. Not palled by any ex. 
ternal force, 
l Forth rufh'd 
‘The chariot of paternal de'tv, 
Flathing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn; 
Itfelf inftinét with fpirie, but convoy'd 
“By four cherubick fhapes. Mi'ton's Paradife Loft: 
Unpre’aveo. adj. Not feared. 
Better far, 


(‘Than ftillatehell’s dark threthold ¢ have fat watch, 


Unnam'dy undreaded, and thyfelt half=ftarv'd. 
Milton. 
Un pre amen. adj. Not thought on. 
A-courie more promifing, 
Than.a wild dedication of yourfelves 


+ To unpath’d waters, endream'd faores ; molt cet- h 


tain 

To miferies enough. 
To Un pre's, wv. a. [froin dre/s.] 
1. To diveft of cloaths ; to ttrip. 

Undrefs you, and come*now to bed. 
All were ftol’n afide 

Tocounfel and uadrefs th: bride.” 
Hey. tellaws, preis'd, » . 

And the reluétant nymph by torce, urdref'd. 

l Addifor:'s Ovid. 
2. iTo_diveft of ornaments, or the actire 
of oitentation. 
Undrefs'd abevening when the found 
Their odours doft, theic colours-paft, 

| She chang'd herslook. ; _ Prior. 
U NDR ESS. mf A loofcornegligent dreis. 
l -= Reform iker into eafe; 

And putiherinjundrefs to make ber pleafes Dryd, 
UNDRESSED. adf. ' | 
1. Not segulated, « 

Thy, viasyard lies hadippiuin’d, and-half undre; d 
l Dryden, 


Shakefp. 


AY uckling. 


2. Not prepared for ufc, 
The common. country people wore perones, thoes 
of undreffed lcather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Shake/peare's Winter's Tale. f 


UND 


Unnir eD: adj: Not dried: 
Their titles.in the field were try'd¢ 

| a Witnefa the freth lamentsy and fun'ra) tears ündry'd. 
` , Drydém 
Fourspounds of| undricd hops, thorough ripe, 
__will.make one of dry. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Unori’ven. adj. © Not impelled’ either 
f Way. 

As wintry winds contending in the {ky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try 5 
| . 'Theidoubrful'rack of heav'’n 
__ Standswwithout'motion; and the tide zndria"n. Dryd. 
Unpro‘ssy, dj! “Free from recrement. 
| | * When's noontide fun with fummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undrofy gold. Philips. 

Of heav'n's undroffy gold, the gods’ array 

Refulgent; flath’d intolerable day, Pope's Homer. 
Unvdu’Birasre. adi Not: admitting 
doubrs ‘unqueftionable. 

Let that’principle, that all Ts matter, and that 
there is nothing elfe, ‘be received for certain and- 
‘trdubirable, and it will be eafy to be feen, what con- 

~ fequences if will lezd us into. Locke. 
Unou’s.ad. [indué, Fry] 
1. Not right; not legal. 

"That proceeding being at that time taxed for ri- 
gorous and undue, in metter and manner, makes 
it'very probable there wes fume ‘greater matter 
againft her, j Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. 

He will Aot proftitute his power to mean and 
undu ends, nor {toop'to little and low arts of courte 
ing the people. Atterbury. 

U'nourary. adj. [from undulo, Lat.j 
Playing like waves ; playing with inter- 
mions. ; 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain» 
no certainty initheir coustie. Brown's Vulg. Erry. 

Zo U NDULAT Be vila. [ fromexdulo, Lat. J- 
To drive *backward and. forward; to- 


make to play as waves. 
Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated, . 
May in adiffzrent manner affcét thelips, or tongue, 
or palate, and'imprefs a {witt, tremendous Motion, : 
which breath alone pafling fmooth doth not. 
se w) Höldir'on Speech- 
To play as waves 


Ea 


ToU NDULATE. v.a. 

in curls, 2.9 

Through wadularing’air'the founda! are fent, 

And fpread o'er all'the Auld elemenc. Pope. 
UN pura rros. mo “from utdulate.]’ 
Waving motion. 

Wortns and teéches will move both ways; and 
fo will moft of thofe animals, whofe bodies confit 
of round and annufary fibres, and move by zndue 
lation, that is, like the waves of the fea. 
pO! ms Brown's Vilgar Errours. - 

All tunable founds are made by a regular vibra- 
tiomof ties fonorous»body,: and “amidulation of the 
airyproportionablewtothe acutexels and gravity of 

tones ru Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found ‘back-on each- 
other, till the unduiativmis quite. worn out. Addif. 
UNDULATORY.. adj. { from undulate. ] 

Moving in the manner òfiWwaves. 

A contant uwdalatory’ motion is ‘perceived by 

looking thiough telefcopes, Arbuthcot on Aire.» 

Ug purwa adus] Not properly ;. notjac-- 
cording to duty. 

| | Men uniuly exercife their zeal azainit perfons ;; 

Noeealy againft-evil pertons, but againft thofe that 

dre the moftivencrable. Sprart's Sermons. © 
Un pu“reous.adj, Not performing duif zi 
irreverent; difobedient. 

She and I, long fince contrated, 
Are now fo fure, tzat notaing can diffolve us; 
And this deceit toles the name of craft, 
Of difobedienes or unduzeous title. — Sbakefprarts 
In Latium fafe he lay, 
From hiswndutcous fon, and his ulurping {way. 
Dry dens 
Unvdu'tirut.. 


UNE 


Unnu tiruL.az. Not obedient § not 
revereat. 
. England thinks it.no,.good.policy to have that 
realm: planted with Englith, teitechey thould grows 
fo xadutiful as thet Yritiy,andbecomemo-e dan- 
germs. Spenfer's Ireland « 

No man’s reafon did ever 2iétate to.him, that it 
is fit tora creature not to love God; to be urdu- 
tiful- to his great fovereign, acd ungrateful to his 
beft beñeraćtor. l Tillotfan. 
NDU JIFULLY. adv, [from undult/ul:] 
Not according to duty. 

The fh hadsionyaneCaiar's ponds, neon fed, y 
And from its lord wxdutifully fed. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Un pu saFurness. xf Wantof, refpedt ; 
irreverence; difebedience.« 4, 

I shapkd one thoughe.they. would rather have 
held in, and ttaid all the other from undutifulne/s,. 
than need ta be forced thereunto themfalves. t 

Spejer) s ireland: 

Forbidding: xndutifulac/s to fapesiouss,, {edition 

and rebellion againft magittracy. pigeon diketon 


; Unoy’ ine.adjs Not deltroyed ; 3 not Pe- 
rithing. 


Driven, aves 
To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying: worm. ; 
Milton. 
Unpa’enen. adj. Not obtained by la- 
bour or merit. 
A: | am ‘hone Puck, 


If we have uncarred lucky? @ MOGOTON 9, 
Now to'écape the ferpent’sitopgues w ` 
We will make amendsieredongs «Sbakefpeare. 


Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Farly, aod th’ hour of fuppez comesuncarn'ds 
staa Mitton. 

Wile-thou rather chufe 

To lie fupinely, hoping heaven will blefs, , 

“Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d, 

Philips. 
Unca’aTnen. adj. Driven from the den’ 
in the ground. + T hahi: 
The robber of ae fold 
is from his craggy» winding ipe eigh 
` Vbomfon. 

Not terřeftrial. 
This facrifke 

Haw ceremonions, folemn, and:wararthiy 

It-was i^th offering | Shukefpeare's Warer's Tale. 
Une’astuy. adv. Not without pain. i 

He lives uneafily-under'the burdens L'Effrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their un- 
jut a@tions, and confequently live more uneafily in_ 
the world than otheF mca. Tilletfon. 
Une’asiness. 1. Trouble; perplexity ; 
ftate of difquiet. 4 
Not a fubje& 
Sits in heart-grief and wneafine/ss 
Under the fweet fhade of your government. Siak. 
The fame sneafimefs-which every thing 
Gives to our‘naturey lifermuft.alfovbringsDenbam. 
We may be faid to live likesthofewhoshave their 
hope in another life, if we bear the uncafineffesithat 
befall, us here with conftancy. Atterbury. 

Men are diflatisfhed with cheirftation, and create 
to themfelves all the wneafinefs of wants They 

fancy themfelves poor, and under this. perfuafion 

fee! all the difquiet of real poverty. Rogers. 

His majely will'maintain hisjuft authority over 
them; and whateveruneafine/s they may give thein- 
PRR they cam create none in him. 

Addif:n's Freeboida . 

The libels againft hisrgrandfather, that Ay about 
shia very court, give him warca/fine/s. Swift. 

Une‘asy. adj. : 
1. Painful; giving difturbance. 

The wifett of the Genciles forbad any libations 
to be made. for. dead infants, as believing tliey 
pafied into happinefé thiough the way ve mot- 
tality, and for a few months wore an unealy gar- 
ment. , Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

On a tottering pinacle the ftanding is unca/y, and 
the fall deadly. Decay of Pity. 


4 


UNEA RTHLY. adj. 


2. Diftarbed’; aoe at Fe - 


4. Conftrained ; not difengaged ; fif. 
l one’sebchaviour, inftead of being mended, will be 


5. Peevith; difficult to pleafe. 


6. Difficult. 


UNE 


His preftpt thoughts jare umed, ‘beedule! hje 
prefent ftate does noe pleale:hiin, L'Ejir anges 
Uneafy life to me; 
Still. watch'd and oe `d, but worfe for thee: 
(a | 


i 

Happy tow ! lie downy soa 

Unecly lies the head ‘that wears a crown. Shake ig 
Ones » juftice upward ficwy 

Ard both the fifters to the fars withdrew. Dryd. 

The paffiom and ill language proceeded from a 

galled and wneafy mind. ilotlors 


` 
i 


p" 


It is fuch a pleafure as makes J mañ A Teh, knd EN Tato any proipett o oT è 
uncafy, exciting freth defires. ; Addifons | 2+ NOC enga ed in’ any p Ve t pope FL eS 
One “would wonder how ‘any, erfon fhould defire Pales_un oud l, Ceres w unem poj a, 


to be king of a country, in Ww Ich the eftabl: fed 
religion is direétly eppofite to.that he profeties. 
Were it pofttble “for fich 2 one to accomplifk bis 
: defigns, his own'teafon might tell him, there could 


“WHiticever.men or angel 
not be a micre uncafy Prince ite H more unhappy ) ofthat unch tiable a > 
people. np difen *s Frecbslder. + divesfely" Bad tre eae 6 

If we'imazine ourfelves ien to ‘any thing we Une yenen WE t inve Ved - t 
“Have not, we ball be wnrafy in the want of ìt; and f ~~ | 
ithat oneafinefs-will expofe us'to all’ the Cvilpèrfda- at rt a mets) 
fionsrofspoverty.toOns rh Cl WORegers. A man seb unadorned. with uick- 
The foul, uncaly and confin'd from»home;. nefs, and anet cuad wadi any no irtues, than 
Reits and czpatiates in a life tocome. Pope. untae tor any defe®t of psta. + a geen 
| 3. Conftraining.; s cramping. K} Lowi g ining, da sss pees Paty 
Some fervile imitators '" ’ ip nay =f arning unen 


Preferibe at fira fuch frit, uneasy rules, 
As they muft ever flavithly obfeive. © Rofcommnon. 


‘In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about: 


conftrained, “encaly, ard ungraceful. Locke. 


A four, \initra@able nature makes him unecfy to 
thofe who approach him. Addifen’s Speétater. 
Out of ufe. 

We will; not appearing what we ate, “have fome 
queftion with the fhepherd : from his fimplicity,'1 
think it not uneafy to get the caufe of my fon's re- 
fort thither. Shakefpeare. 


. — om << 


This fwift bufinefs 
I muf uneafy make ; left too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shake/peare’s Tempe. 
Divers things, knowable by the barc lightof 
nature, are yet fo uneafy to be fatisfaCtorily under- 
ftoad, that, let them be delivered in the cleaseft ex- 
. aans the notions themfelves will appcar ob- 
fcurcs Boyle: 
Une’aten.ad. -Not devoured. 
» Though they had but two horfes left unearen, 
they had never fuficred afummons to-be fent to 
thems Clarendon. 


Une’atu. adv. [from earth; ea Saxon, 
ealy. 
1. Not eafily. Out of ufe. 

Uneath may fhe endure the flinty ftreet, 

To tread them. with her tender feeling. fect } Shak. 
2. Tt feems in Spenfer to fignify the fame 

as beneath, Under; ; below. 

` A roaring, hideous found, — 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And fecemd" wreath to fake the fted¢at ground 

Spenfer. 

Une’piryinG. ad. Not improving in 

‘good life. 

Our practical divinity is as found and affeéting, 
as that of our popith neighbours.is flat and wredi- 
fying. , Atterbury. 

UNELE'CTED. adj. Not chofen: 
Putting him to raze, 
You fhould have ta‘en th’ advantage of his choler, 
And pafs’d him uncl@ed. Shakejpeare’s Coriglanss. 
UnNE'LIGIBLE. adje Not proper to’ Fs 
chofen. . 

Both extremes, above or below the VEN of © 
our character, are dangerous and “tis hard tolde- 
termine which is molt uncligibie. Rogers. 

UNEMPLOYED. adj. ft.) 


1. Not buly; at leifure; idle. 


4. 


LW ere: ay forgot. 
Un MPTLAB LEĴA. 
in Eint t Ob 


; onues left, vur incumbrances: muft remain 
21. tap (heat 2 


Un engo’ YED. Tadine Not pes 


UNENLa’ RGED. adj. 


UN E 


Orher ures all day | “a 
RNG Tale ir uncer ty ‘d and eee che 
Wile thou the: eve Philiftin with | 
Whichimastexorefaly x 
| Better athene lic Dedtidy snot only- tdi 
| Angloriousyanea:p/s9'dy with age outewOins 
ome Qur wife Creator has annexed to. fevera ob 
and to the ideas ‘wey receive, offthen 
f-verab of our thoughts a cone omit 
that thofe faculties ae We are encove 
: mightnot remaimidie an unemployeds, i 
Men foured wi h ab i. cin toy d; 


“inex 


i, Not 1o be emptied ; 


te. - i^» 
w, a 


atott Bi ; ; | 
When we have fusk the only une hong 
al 


p fled. 7 = | i? / ‘ : 
Each day ’sa miftrefs unenicy" hber, a yn 
“Like travellers we're spas aie aint 


Une NJOYING. sadis Not ufing ; having 
“no fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner is our fore 5 „Ad 

The unengeyi irg, craving wretch i is poo re Creech. 
"Not. enlarged nar- 
row; contraéted. ; 

Uneniarged fovls are difguited with the doer 
which the microfcope has difcovered concerning 
the thape of little Eoy which equal not a pcp- 
per-corn. 

UNENLIGHTENED. adj. Not i 
nated. 


Moral virtue, natural reafon, sills d by b 


revelation, preferibes.. 
UNEXSLA VED. adj, bes ‘not enthralled. 
Ice, 

She. fits a by" reign, unerfise’ d and frees. Adifa 

UNENTERTAUNING.. sad} Giving no 
delight; giving no entertainment. 

) An was-not unentcrtwiniag to obferve by what) de- 
grees'l ceafed to be awitty wrter. = Pepes 

UNENTOMBED. ato Unburied ; unin- 
terred.. 

» Phink’ ft thou Ns d to crofs ihe floods ? 
Lied’ Cara + Drydew. 
UNe’nvien. adj. ` Exempt frome envy. 
,_.The.tortune which ebay fees makes a man 

happy and wacevicd.. Baton, 
l This lofi 

Thus far at leat recorer'd, hath much more 
1 Ettabtith’ ‘dina fate, inant throne, sent 

Yielded with full. content... Mfiiton's Paradife Lh 
l a Thele wagrvied tandi 

Since what they a& stranicends.w hat they command. 

Dinaka. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvind peace 
Ts all expencelefs, and procur'd with eafe. Blackaeres 

Bencarly our humble cottage let us hatte, 
i And her ‘ytinervied, rural dainties talte. Pope’ Ody 
UnN'E'QUABLE. adj. Diren from | ite 
. delf; diverfe. 
| March and September, tne two equinaxes, 

the mol unfettied and wae os eof. feafons. 

4 Bentley” A Sermionse 
Une’ "Qu aL 


= 


ynt 
Une’ quat. aaj, [inegqualis, Latin.) 


a. Not even. ~ ae 
There fits deformity tomock my bedy z; 
To thape my legs of an xnegual fize. Shakelpeare. 
SY Yoy have here more-thanone example of Chau- 
© cer’s unequal numbers. bi owe Dryden. 
* 20 ‘Notvequal; inferiour. — - r? 
ov dah toy whatefociery ? 
"So blits unknown my lofty foul afpires ; 
ot urcgual to. my vat defires. Arbuthrct. 
. 3 not beftowing on both'the fame’ 


Milter 


l en to conditions of uxcgua! peace 
4 He shall fubmit, then may he not poffefs 
ngdom nor life ! 


Denham. 


FrN rgal, Freach.}" Di(proportioned; ill'| 
Fy es ae | 


eed Unequal work we find, 
Arint A ge a pam 
, aom his Srong arm J faw his rival run, =|, 
an MARES th unequal combat fhun. Dryden. , 
And oft the furious wafp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with wsegual.armé. Addif. 
O Fierce Belinda on the Baron Rics 
Nor fear'd the chief th” unequal fightto try. Pepe. 
_§..Notregular’; mot uniforin, > 
So ftrong, yer fo wmcgaa! pulfes beati ` Dryden. 
~UneQuavabre. adj. Not to be equal- 
led; not to be paralleleds: i ) 5 
Chrift’Stove to God is filial and wregualsble. | 
ji yee 7 ah Ni n AFR D T” Oje- 
'Une'QuaLLED. adj., Unparalleled ; un~ 
 sivailed'invexcellence. °, = 
By thofe unequalled and invaluable bleffings, he 
. Manifetted how mucd he hated finyand how, much 
he loved finnhers. © rath oes Boyles 
Dorinda came, divefted of the {corn 4i 
4 Which the wreguall’d maid-fo tong bad worn.) 
i Rofcorimon 


" 


UN R'QUA LLY» adv.-In different 
in difproportion one to the other. 

t When we view fome wel]-proportion'd dome, 
No fingle parts unequally (urprize ; 
All. comes united to th” admiring eyes. Pope. 

Une Quarnesss’n./. Inequality ; itate 
of being unequal. 

Une quitaBris.ag., Not impartial ; not 

Ol. 7 

; We force him to Rand to thofe meafures which 
we think too uneguitable to prefs upon a murderer, 
Decay If Piety: 

Unxeeni'vocary edj Nat equivocal, | 
This conceit is erroneousy making putsefaQive 
gracrations carrefpendent unto feminal productions, 
sand conceiving warguivecal cfFet¥sy and univocal 
conformity Unto theiethicients "Brews Vulg: Err. 

Uni ®eABLen ESS, mi" “Incapacity of 
eripür ies a eoa re. 

-~ “The many innovations of that church witnefs 
the dancer of prefu:ning upon the yacradlenc)s of a 
guide. Decay of Pity. 

" Une’eaing. ad, (inerrans, Latin.) 
1. Committing no miltake, , 
The in-fitibic infirmities of our nature make.a 
perfec: and sae ring obedience Impoffible.” Rogers. 
Fait ih chains conftrain the various gud ; » 
Wha" bound obedient to! Cugerior forts, 
Cnerring Will pretcribe your deftin'd courfe, Pope. 
Sa a ar. p 
* Mie tavelin threw + 
Piffing in sir th” warringweapon tev. Dryden. 
2. Incapable of failure eertniny 
The king a mortal hase icta fly, 
From his © rerring ‘ands "T Denbom 
Js this th’ wacrring power? the ghottsrcoly'd 5 4 
Nor Phabus Aanes g j Nor hib-anf{Wers ly'd, Dr; d- 
YOE lovers.o€ crush, for trusii's Taio, there is 
‘thls one wnerring mark’ the not entertaining any 
ropofition with greater affurante thanithe pros! 
eis built upon wilhwarrane, i yield Leche. 

Unerrincey.adv, Without miflake. 
p Whar thofe figures are which dhould be mecha- 
Vou. If. : 


i i 
"Milton | 


BZ: Void of real being. 


degrees ; f 


WNE 


nically adapted to fall. fo, anerringly into regular 


compofitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive. 


s Glanville. 
UNESCHE'WABLE. adj. Inevitable; un- 
avoidable ; not to be efcaped, | Not in 


ufe. ` 


He gave! the mayor fufficient warning! to. fhift 
for faterysifian nnefchecoable deftiny had not alter- 
ka ; Carew. 


ed him. 


Unespr’tp. adj, Not feen ; undifcovered.; 


undefcried,... 


Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which 
may tora while, but do not long,go une/pied. Hookers 


_,¥ rom. liviig eyes her open fhame to hide, 


Nearer to view his prey, and une/picd 


To mayk what of their ftate he more might learn. 
A Milton. 


“The fecond.fhaft came fwift and unefpied ; 
And pierc’d his hand,, and_nail'd it to his fide. 


UN ESSE’'N TIAL. adj. 


t.Not being of the Jat importance ;~ not 


conftituting effence. 


Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than in- 
dignation, towards the perii-n sof-thofe who differcd 


fram hunin'the urefential parts of Chriftianity. 


‘ee “The void profound 
= OF uncfentiahnight receives him next. 


Unesta’BLisHep. adj. Not eftablifhed. 


From plain principlos, doubt may be fairly folved, 
and not clapped up. from petitionary foundations 
; , Brioni f 


‘unfablifoed. 
UNEVEN: adjs 
r. Not even; not level. 
Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw.out our miles, and make them wearifome. 


Shake/peare. 

Some faid it was beft to fight with the Turks 
in that uneven, mountain country, where the Turk’s 
chief itrength confifting in the multitude of his 


hosfemen.fhould fiand him in final! Read. 


Kwelles sfifory. 
x They made the ground.zncewen about their nett, 
infomuch that the flate did not lie Rat. . Addify:. 


z. Not fuiting each other ; not equal. 
The Hebrew verfe confifts of unceven.feet. 


Peacham. 


UNEVENNE8S8 n. f 


1. Surface not level ; inequality of furface! 
This foftnels of the foot, which Yields, to. the 


suggednels and ungvenne/s of the roads, rendera the 
feet lefs capable of being worn thaa if they were 
more folig. - Ray qn the Creation « 

That motion which can continue long In‘ one 


and the fame part of the Body, can be propagated aP 


long way from vno part to another, fuppafing the 


body homogencal 5. fathat the motion, may not baf 


retlacted, geftacted, interrupted, or difordered by 
any unevennefsof the bady, l Newsore 


2. Turbulence;. changeable ftate. | 


Edward {].though an unfortanate prince, and $ 


by reafen of the troublesandu meanness of his rélen, 

tbe very law itfelf had many interruptions; yet it 

held jes current. in that. state his father, had left ic 

in, Hale. 
3~ Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithttanding ‘any fuch: anuenncfs or indifs 
timttnefs in the fiyle of thofe. places, concerning 
the origin and form of the earths... | 

Burners Theory of the Earth. 
Uns’viranye. adj. [ ineuitabilis, Lat. 
ioevitable, Fr.) Inevitable; not, to ‘be 


eir Seaped., 


So, jealous isthe of my love) tosher daughter, 
thar I never yct begin.tu, open my. mouth to the 
uneviteble Philocleay but.that her unwithdd prez 
fence gave my talc a cunclufion before it had a bê- 
ginning. Sidney. 


And live in rocks and caves long uncfpied. Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


Jddifon's Freebolder. 


Miltoa. 


UNE 
UNEXA'CTED. adj. Notwexacted’s not 
taken by force. 

~ All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her uncxalted birth: Dryden. 
UNEXAMINED. adj. Not inquired not 
tried; not difcuffed. | 

Yet within thefc five hours Haftings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free ati liberty.. _. Shoke/p. 

They utter all they think, withea violence and 
indifpofitiony uzexam:izedy without. sclation to per- 
fon, place, or fitnefs. Ben Fonfon. 

The moft pompous feeming knowledge, that is 
built on the unexamined prejudices of fenfe, tands 
not. Glanville. 

Unexa'mPLED, adj. Not known by any 
precedent or’example. | 

Charles returned with unéxdmpled lofs from Al- 
giers, ` , Raleigh. 

O'unexampled love ! 
Love no where to be found’ lefs than divine. Mite 

God vouchfafed'Enoch an uncxampled exemption 
from. death. Bojite. 

Your twice conquer’d\vaffals, 
Firft, by your courage, then your clemency, 
Here humb!y, vow'to facrifice their lives, 
The gift.of this your wxxampléd mercy, 
To y*ur command. Denbam's Sophy. 

I tune my pipe afrefh, each night and day, 
Thy uncxampled goodnefs to extol, Philips. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE. adje Not. liable 
to any objection. ' | 

Perional prejudices. fhould snot: hinder us: from 
purfuing, with joint hands and hearts, the unex- 
cepticnable dey of, this pious inftitutions t Arterb. 

Unexcr'sen. adj. «Not fabje€to~the 
payment of -excife. ; 

And beggars tafte thee umexcis'd by kings. Brown. 

UNEXCO'GITABLE. adj. Not to be found 
out. . : 
s1 Wherein -can man refemble hia unesecopitable 
power and perfectnefs? ~~ Ral. Hiftcry of the World. 
Une°xecuTeD, aaj. Not performed ; ‘not 
done. 

Leave uncxecuted your own renowned knowledge. 

l Shake/peatc. 
UNexe MPLIFIED. ad. Not made known 
by inftance or example. l 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo 
unexemplified an ingratitude, thatit is not the leat 
of his wonders, that. he would vouchfafe to work 
any of the:n. ' Boyle. 
This being a new, urexemplify'd kind of policy, 
muft pals ‘for the wildom of, this particular age, 
_pfeorning the examplcs of all former ages. | South. 
Unexe’mpr. adje Notsfreesbys peculiar 
privilege. , 

You invert the cov'’nants of her truft, 

And harthly dea), like’an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd'on other terms, 
Soorning the wnexempe condition 
By which all mortal trailty mutt fubit.” 
ONEXERCI'SED. gj. 
experienced. | 
Meffapus, with his ardour,.warms 
A heartle(s train, wnexercts'd in arms. Dryden. 

Abftract ideas are not fo obvious to fhe yit un- 

excrcifed mindy as particular ones. Locke. 
Unexwa u'sten. adj. [inexhanfius, Lat.] 
Not {pent 3 not drained to the bottom. 
What avail her wmextaufled flores, 
While proud oppreffion in her'vallies reigns ? Add. 
Unexpa’nbed. adj. Not fpread out. 
Every fætus bears a fecret hoard ; 
With fleeping, unexpanded iffue ftor’d. Blackmore. 
UNEXPECTED. ad. Not thought on; 
fudden $ not provided apaintt. 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that 
thofe evils overtake us not; which death unexpeé?ed 
doth ufe to bring upon carelefs men ; and although 
it be fudden in itfelf, neverthelefs, in regard of our 
prepared mindsy it may not be fudden. Hosker. 

3G Sith 


Milton, 
Not practifed; not 
€ 


UNE 


Sich evils, "great and unexpelted, 86 caufe often- 
times even them to think upon divine power with 
fearfulle fufpicions, which have been othe: wife 
the moft facred adorers thereof; how should we 
look tor any conttant refolution of mind in fuch 
cafés, faving only where unfeigned aftcction to 
God hath bred the mott affured confidence to be 
alfifted by his hand ? Hooker. 

O unexpefted toke! worfe than of death! 
Moaft 1 thus leave thee, paradife? Mile. Par. Lof 

Them MASES furprie'd, 
When the great catign of Meffiah blaz’d. Mixon. 
Some amazement 3 
But fuch as fprong from wonder, not from fear, 
It'was fo unexpi Sed, Denbam's Sopby. 

To the psle foes they fuddenly draw near, 

Aad fummon them ‘to waexpréfed fighte Dryden. 

Deep was the wound ; he ttagger’d withthe blow, | 
And turn’d him to his uncxpetfed fre. Dryden. 

When ‘Barcelona, was taken by a moft uncx-' 
peéied accident of a bomb lighting on the maga- 
zine, then the Caralonians revolced. Svift. 

UNEXPECTEDLY. adv. Suddenly’; at al 
time unchought of. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But ancxpeé?edly returns. Milton's Agoniftes 

A. moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in’ 
want of it, came moft feafonably and uncxpeé?ed'y 
to my relief. Dryden. 

Ir the concernment be poured in uncxpecledly, 
@pon us, it overflows us. ryden.| 

You have fairer warning than othcrs who are 
unexpeltcdly cut off. Wake 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
fee. feveral dropping unexpcficdly.in the midh oti 

> mirth. > i Addifen. 
UnexPe CTEDNESS. wif. ~Suddennefs ; 
unthought of time or manner. 

Heidcicribes the axcxpc&edne/s of his'appearance-. 

Wartse 
Unexps dren T. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

Mufick would not be unexpedient after meat, ta 
amf and cherifh nature in her firt concoétion, and 
fend their minds back to tudy in good tune. 

Milton on Education. 
UNExPE RIENCED. adj. Not verfed ; not 
acquainted by trial or pradtice. 

The wifeft, uncxperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 
Jrrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milton: 

Long ufe may ftrengthen men againit many fuch 
inconveniences, Which, to unexperienced perfons, 
may prove very hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 


| 


P The pow'rs of Troy ; J 


Not a raw and unexperienc`d train, 
But firm body of embattled men. Dryden. 
T hefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of 
thofe unexperienced in the things they {peak againtt. 
Tillotfon. 
Unexperiemced young men, if unwarned, take one 
thing for another. Locke. 
The fmallef accident intervening, often pro- 
duces fuch changes, that a wife man is juĝ as 
much, in doubt of events, as the moft ignorant and 
unexperienced. © ; ' Swift. 
UNEXPE'RT. adj. [ inexpertus, Latin, ] 
Wanting {kill or knowledge. 
Receive the partner of my inmott foul : 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws, 
Not unaxpert. 
UNEXPLORED. adj, 
1. Not fearched out. 
Oh !. fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? Pepe. 
2. Not tried ; not known. 
Under thy friendly conduct will I fy 
To regions unexplor'd. Dryden. 
UsexPo sed. adj. Not laid open to cen- 
fure. 
They will endeavour to. diminith. the honour of 
the beit treatife, rather than fuffer the little mif- 
es of the author to pals unexpojed. 
Watts on the Mind. 


Prior. 


UNEXPRESSIBLE. adj, 


UNEXPRE SSIVE. adj. 


tə 


UNFAITHFUL. adj. 


UNF UNF : 


Ineffable; not} 2. Impious ; infidel. ` 
Thence fhall come i 
To judge thurfuitoful dead 5 but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into biifs. Miler. 
UnFA ITHEULLY. adv. Treacheroully ; 
perhdioufly. 

Therc is danger of being uafairbfully counfelleds 
and more for the good of them that countel, than 
for him that is counfelled. Bacch. 

Unra irHFubNess. ne f. “Treachery ; 
perfidioufnefs. Z 
As the obfcurity of what fome writers delivery 
-makes it very difficult to be-underftovd ; fo the 
| unfaitbfulnefs of too many others, makes it unfit 
Shak. | — to be rclied on. ; Baylee 
| Unea‘’trowen. adj. Not fallowed, . 
Th’ unfallvav'd glebe ` 
Yearly o’ercomes the 'yranarics with ftores 
Of'golden wheat. Philips. 
Unrami‘uiar. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch 
as is not common. 

The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon 
of newnefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Hooker. 

Chaucer's ‘uncouth, or rather unfemiliar lan- 
guage deters many readers. Warton's Sperfer. 

UnFa’sHIONABLE. adj. Not modith; not 
according to the reigning cultom. 

A man writes good fente, but he has not a happy 
manner of expreffion. Perhaps he ufes obfolete 
and unfafbionabie language. Waris's Lopick. 

UNFA‘’SHIONABLENESS. n. J. Deviation 
trom the mode. l 
Natural unfapionablene/s is much better tham 
apith, affected poftures. Locke. 
UNFA SHIONABLY. adv. [ from uxfa- 
frionable. | 
1. Not according to the fafhion. 
. 
2. Unartfully. 

Deform’'d, unfinith’d, fent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce halt made up 3 
And that fo lamely and unfufiorably, 

That dogs bark at me. Shakej/p. Richard JII, 
UNFA‘SHIONED. ad}. 
1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but ‘how terribly his eyes appear ; 

And yet there ’s fomething roughiy nob!e theres 

Which, in unfafbion'd nature, looks divine, 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry thine. Dryd. 
2. Having no regular form. l 

A lifelefs lump, unfafbicu'’d and unfram'd, 

Of jarring feeds, and juttly chaos nam'd. Dryde 
To UNFA‘STEN. wu a- To loole; to ung. 

He had no fooner'unfufercd his hold, but chat 

a wave forcibly {poiled his weaker hand of hold. 
Sidney. 


to he uttered., 

What uncxprefible comfort does overflow the 
pious foul, from a confcience of its ‘own inno- 
cency ! Tilletjon. 


1. Not having the power of uttering or 
expreffing. This is the natural and 
analogical fignification. | 

. Inexpreffible ; unutterable; ineffable ; 
not to be expreffed. - Improper, and out 
of ufe. | | 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every trec, 
The fair, the chafte, and inexpreffrve the. 
With near pure his ouzy locks he laves, 
And hears the urexpreffive, nuptial fong, 
In the bleft kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. 
` Milton. 


The helmed cherubim, 

And {worded feraphim, 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay'd, 

Harping in loud and folemn quire, 
With inexprefive notes, to heaven's new-born heir. 
Milton. 
UNEXTE’NDED. adj. Occupying no af- 

fignable fpace ; having no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i.e. an 
nnextended fabftance, fhould reprefent to the mind, 
an extended one, as a triangle ! Locke. 

UNEXTIONGUISHABLE. adj. [ inextin- 
guible, Fr.] Unquenchable ; not to be 
put out. 

Pain of unextinguifbable fire | 
Muft exercife us, without hope of end. Milton. 

What native, unextinguifbable beauty muft be 
impreffed through the whole, which the defedation 
of fo many parts by a bad printer, andia worfe edi- 
tor, could not hinder from fhining forth! Benth. 

UNEXTI'NGUISHED. adj. ( inextindus, 
Latin.] 

1. Not quenched; not put out. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, | 
Make endlef; moans, and, pining with defire, 
Lament too late their unextinguijh'd fire. Dryden. 

Ev’n o'er your cold, your ever-facred urn 
His conftant fame fhall unextingui/b'd burn. Lyt. 

z. Not extinguifhable. 

An-ardent thir of honour; a foul unfatisfied 
with all it has done, and an unextinguifb'd defire of 
doing more. Dryden. 

UnFa DED. adje Not withered. 

A lovely flow'r, 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother earth or the green ftem fhall 
owe. Drydene 

UnrFa’pinc. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th’ unfading zofe of Eden blooms, _ 
And wings of feraphs fhed divine perfumes. Pope. 

Unra‘itine. adj. Certain; not miling. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims 
fo loud, as the certain unfailing curfe, that has 
purfued and overtook facrilege. South. 

Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 
Compofe thy {welling foul, and heath thy: fword. 
Dryden. 


Unra‘rr. adj, Difingenuous ; fubdolous ; 
not honeft. 
You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge 
me with being in your debt. Swift. 
Unra'irRLY. adv. [from safair.] Notin 
a jut manner, 


i 


Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mafly iron, or olid rock, with eafe 
Unfaflens. 
UnrFa’THERED. adj. Fatherlefs; having 
no father. 
They do obferve 
Unfatber'd heirs, and loathly births of naturee 
Sbuke/pearee 
UNFA THOMABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be founded by a line. 

In the mid of the plain a beautiful lake, which 
the inhabitants thereabouts pretend is unfarbem- 
able. Addifine 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 

And fecret in their. gloomy caverns pant. : 
Addijon's Ovid. 
2. That of which the end or extent can- 
not be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diver- 
fified in all the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which 
overwhelms the fancy in a new abyfs of a 
able number. Bentley's Sermonse 

UNFA THOMABLY. adu. Soas not to be 

founded. j 
Cover’d pits, urfatbomably deep. Thomson. 
UNFA’THOMED. 


1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 

If you ‘break one jot of your ‘promife, I will 
think you the moft ‘atheiftical brealke-promife, and 
the muit unworthy, that may be chofen ‘out of 
the grofs'band of the unfaithful. Shakefpeare. 

iy feet, through wine, unfaithful to thei: 

weight, 
Betray'd suc tumbling froma tow'ry height, Pepe. 


Milton's Paradife Lofe 


— —_— a a -a 


UNF 


Unea’r nomen. adj. Not to be founded, ° 


The Titan race 
He fing'd with lightning, rowl within the unfa- 


= thom'd {paces f Dryden. 
Un erati’cuen. adj..Unwearied ; untired. 
« | Over dank, and dry, 


They journey toilfome, unfatigued with length 
Of march. Philips. 
UNFAVOURABLE. ad. Not kind. 
UNFA'VOURABLY. aav. 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 
z. SO as not to countenance, or fupport. 
Bacon {peaks not unfavourably ot this. G.arv. 


UNFEARED. adj, 
1. Not affrighted.; intrepid ; not terrified. 


Not in ufe. 


Juft men, 
Though heaven fhould {peak with all his wrath at 
! once 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we fhould ftand upright and uafear'd. 
Ben Forfen. 
2. Not dreaded; not regarded with ter- 


rour. 
UnFe’asrBLe. aaj. Impracticable. 
Unre'atHeren. aaj. implumous; na- 

ked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone; 
Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and 
thence 

By ftcalth convey’d th’ unfeather'd innocence. Dryd. 
UNFEATURED. adj. Detormed, want- 

ing regularity of features. 

Vilage rough, 
Deform’d, wnfeatur'd, and a fkin- of butt. Dryden. 


Unre’b, adj. Not fupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well te read, 
And every finew, feen, through his long fa<; 
For nought he car'd, his carcafs long unfed. Sper/. 
A gnfly foaming wolf, anfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Rofcommon. 
Unee’eno. adj. Unpaid. 
Jt is like the breath of an weferd lawyer; you 
gave me nothing for’t. Shake/peare's King Lear. 


Unre’erinc. adj. Infenfible; void of 


mental fenfibility. 
Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Js made my gaoler to attend on me. 
Sbakeipeare's Richard 11. 
Unlucky Welted”! thy wxfeciing malter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his fit the fig 
f of't. 
UNFE’LGNED, «cd. Not counterfeited ; 


not hypocritical ; real; fincere. 
Here | take the like uafeigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Souk. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thoufand decencies that daily flaw 
From all her, words and actions, mix’d with love, 
And {weet compliance, which declare unfeigred 
Union of mind. Milton's Paradiye Loj}: 
Sorrow unfeign'd, humiliation meek. Milten. 
Employ it in wafeigned picty towards God. 
Spratt, 


Unre‘ioneniy.adv. Really; &incere- 
ly ; without hypocrify. - 
He pardoneth a'l them that truly repent, and 
wafcignedly believe his hoty gofpel. Commor Prayer. 
How fhould they be unfeignedly jolt, whom re- 
Jigicn doth,not caute tobe {uch;, or they religious, 
which are not, found fuch by, the proof of their 
juittactions ? Hosker. 
Prince dauphin, can you love tbis lady ?—— 
——-lTlove her moft unfeignedly. Stak. King Fob-. 
Thou haft brought me and my people u» frigned/y 
to repentof the finsiwe have committed. K: Charie. 
Unve.t. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treafury 
Is but yet unfel thanks, which, more enrich’d, 
Shall b= your love and labour's re€ompence. SEak. 
Her looks, from that time, infus'd 
Sweetnels intu my heart, wnfeltbeforc. Ailton. 


To UNPE TTER. v. a. 


UNEILLED. adj. 


UNPFII LIAL. adj. 


UNF NISHED. aaj. 


. AUYE 
Tis pleafant, fafely to. behold from fhore + 
The rowling thips, and hear the tempeft roar ; 


Not that another's pain is our delight, 
But pains unfelt produce the pleafing fight. Dryd. 


Un re NceD. ad. 
1.. Naked of fortification. 


1 ’d play inceffantly upon thefe jades ; 
Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 


Shakefp. 


z. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 
UNFERMENTED. ad. Not fermented. 


All fuch vegetables muĝ be urfermented 3 for 


fermentation changes their nature. 
Arlathnot on Aliwerts. 


Unreatire. ag. Not fruitful; not pro- 


lifick. 

Peace is not fuch a dry tree, fuch a faplefs, un- 
fertile thing, but thae it might fruéiity and in- 
creafe. Decay of Piety. 
To unchaia ; to 
free from fhackles. 

Unfctter me with {peed : 
I fee-you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This moft ufeful principle may be unferrered, 
and reitored to its native freedom of exercile. 

Addifon’s Spectator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe 
and unfettered trom the body. Addifon’s Sz cé?ator. 

Th’ unfetter’d mind by thee fublim'd. Fbhamfn. 


Unf curen. ad. Reprefenting no ani- 


mal form. 

In unfigured paintings the nobleft is the imita- 
tion of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, 
freezes. Otton. 


Not filled; not fup- 
plied. 


Come not to table, but when thy need invites 
thee; andif thou beeft in health, leave fomething 
of thy appetite unfilled. Tayl. Rule of Living Holy. 

The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of 
the veffel, fince it left fo many unfilled. Bayle. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still tands unfi/fd. Addifon’s Cato 
Unfuitable to a fon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
Something uxfilial. Shake/peare. 
Teach the peopie, that to hope for heaven is .a 
mercenary, legal, and thercfore unfi.ia/, affection. 
Boyle, 
Tncomplete ; not 
brought to. an end; not brought to per- 
fection ; imperfect ; wanting the laft 
hand. 
Ie is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavith'd on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hatte wafini/b'd. Milton. 
l did dedicate to you a very unfinifoed piece. 
Dryden. 
His hafty hand left his pictures fo unfinijbed, 
that the beauty in the pifture faded fooner than 
in the perfon aftcr whom it was drawn. Speck. 
And now let confcious Cecil view th piece, 
Where virtue in her lovelieft light is hewn ; 
Let thefe unfinifi'd lays in part exprefs 
Youur great forefather’s bounties, and your own. 
Heigh. 
This collection contains not only fuch pieces as 
come under our review, but many others, even un- 
finijlid. Swift. 
UNEI RM. adj. 
1.. Weak ;. feeble. 
Our fancies are more giddy and urfirm 
Than women’s ares. Shakéfpeare’s Tewelfth Nighe. 
So is the unfirm king 

In three divided; and his ccffers found 

With hollow poverty and emptinefs.. Shakefpeare. 
2. Not ftable. | i 

‘Take the time, while ftagg’ring yet they fand, 

With feet unfirm, and prepoffefs the frand, Dryd. 


Unri't. adj. 
1. Improper’; unfuitable. 


To UNFIT. wv. a. 


UNF 
They eafily perceive how unfr that were for the 
prefent, which was for the firft age convenient 
cnoughe Hooker. 
Neither can I think you would impofe upon 
me an unfit and over-ponserous argument. 

: Milton on Education. 

2. Unqualified. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 


o 


And eke unable once to ftir or go. Spenfer. 
Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 


A genius that can hardly take in.the conneétion 
of thiee propofitions, is utterly ure tor {pecula- 
tive ftudics. Watts. 
To difqualify. . 

Thofe excellencies, as they gualified him for do- 
minion, fo they unfitrcd him for a tutisfation or 
acquiefcence in his valfalse Govern. of the Tongue. 


Uneitey. adu.: Not properly ; not fuit- 


ably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which 
the apoftles wrote, are ncither untruly nur waftly 
faid to preach, Hovker. 

The kingdom of France may be not unfitly com- 
parcd to a body that harh all its blood drawn up 
into the arms, breaft and back, * Howel. 


Unritness. m/f. 


1. Want of qualifications. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book fhould ‘mention 
either the learning of a fit, o¢ the unfitness of an 
ignorant minifter. ‘Hooker. 

It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and unfit. 
nefs for bufinefs, for a man to be-fo open, as really 
to think not only what he fays, but what he {wears 

x. > Huuthe 
2. Want of propriety. 
Unrirrinc, ad. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongte, 
are unfitting tor verfes, yet are they the moft- fit ‘for 
expreifing briefly the firft conceits of the mind. 

Camdin 
To Unri’x. v.a. 3 
1. To loofen; to make lefs faf. 
¿+ -Plucking to anfx an enemy, 
He doth unfa/ten fo and fhake a friend. Stake/p. 

Who can imprefs the foreit, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root?  Shakejp. Mucberbs 
2. ‘To make fluid. . 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid'in fnow, 
The mountain ftands; nor’ean the rifing fun 
Unfix her frofts, and teach them how to'run. 


Dryden: 
Unrr’xen. aay. J 
17 Wandering ; erratick ș inċonftant; va- 
grant. 
So vaft the noife, as if not fects did join, 
But lands unfix'd, and floating nations: ftrove. 
` Drydem 
Her lovely looks a fprightly mind difclafe, 


Quick as her eyes, and ag uafix'd as thofe, Popes 
2. Not determined. 
Irrefolute on which fhe fhould rely : 
At lait unfix’d inall, is only fix'dtodie. Dryden, 


UxnrLE' DED adj. That has not yet the 
full furniture of feathers; young ; not 
completed by time; not having attain- 
ed full growth. | 

The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d, 
Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of feel: 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg’d comrade. Shak, 

In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Skak. 

Ur fledz'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 

UNFLe’snep, ad. Not Acted; not fea- 
foned to blood; raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; ° 
With fome lefs foe thy unflesh'd valour try. Cowley. 

As a generous, unflefh'd hound, that hears 
From far the, hunter's horn and chearful crys 
So will 1 hafe. Dryden's Clecrenese 

3G2 Unroures, 


UNF 


Ux rot LED, ad. Unfabdued’; ‘not, put | 


to the work... p 

The ufurped powers thought themfelves fecure 
in the ftrength of an unfcied army of Gxty thou- 
fand men,'and in ajreycoue proportionable, Temples 


To UNFOLD..Veoa. 
1. To expand ; to fpread;: to open. 
I fawon*him tifing 
Out of the*water, heav’nvabove the clouds 
Va paid bericry til doors ; thence onthis head 
A perfett dove defcend. Milton, 
Invade hieshifling throat, and winding fpites, 
*Tibétretch'd in length th’ wafokied tee retires: 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Ah, what avail— 
The vivid green his fhining plumes rig ? 

Sloth a ne her arms, and wakes 5 
Lining Envy drops her fnakes. 

á Pipes St Cecilia, 
. To tell; to declare, 
What anne with our coufin Buckingham ?— 
—Such as my heart doth tremble to unfild. Sbak. 
Unfold to me why you areheavy.  Shakefpeare. 
Unfold the paffion of my love; 
"Surprize fhe with difcourfe ot my dear faith. 
Shakefpeare. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold.» Skak, 
Ship and men unfold 
Phar toithis itie convaidsyous e Chipman. 

“How comessitthus ? Unfold, celeftial. guider! 

t Milton. 

Things of deep fenfe we may io profe unfold; 
But they move moreinlotty numbers tolde Walser. 

3. To difcover ; to-reveal. 
Time fa!l unfold what plaited cunning hides: 
“Who covers faults, at-laft with fhame derides. 
« Shake/peare. 

Tf the objedtbevfeen through two or more fuch 
convex,or concave glailes, cvery glafs ħall make 
a new image, and the object fhall appear in the 
place, and of the bignefs of. the lait image; which 

»confideration unfolds. the theory of microfcopes 
and telefcopes. _ Newtons Opticks. 
4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and eh- 
dowed with underftanding’; doth it then properly 
“belong tô ùs, to examine and unfold the“works of 
God? Burnet. 

5. To releafe or difmifs from a fold. 
The dt iyi flar calls up the fhéphérd. Shak. 


To Unro‘ou. v.a. To rekose, from folly. 
Have. you anyway to anfool me again ?... Shuke/p. 

‘Unror sin. 

Untonni’s bet. Not drolebiies, 

If unforbid thou’ may’ R-unfold 
What we, not torexplore the fecrers, afk 
Of his cternal empire. Miltsn's Paradife Lof. 

Thefe -are) the unforbiddes trees ; and chere, we 

„ may let loofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. 
Norris. 

A good. man not only forbears. thofe gratifica- 
tions which are forbidden »by, rcafon, and, “reli- 
gion, but even -reftrains himfelf in unforbidden 
inftances. Aiterbury. 

Unrorsi DDENNESS. 2. Ja The Has of 
being forbidden. 

The bravery ‘you are fo. fevere to, is no Where 
exprefsly prohibited in fcripture sand this twnfor-, 
biddennefs they think {vficient to,evince, that the 
fumptuoufnefs you condemn is. Dot in. its own 
natish finful. Boyle. 


Uw Fo’rcen. adj. 
1. Not compelled; not conftrained. 
This gentie and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits {miling to my hearst. Shakefpeare’ eHamie. 
Unfore'd by punifhment, wnaw’d'by, fear; 
His words were fimple, and his foul fincere.» Dryd. 
2. Not impelled ;: not externally urged. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
Jn that pure region of a worthy lovey 
‘Than earthly fubftance can, wnfore'd, afpire, 
Aud leave bis nature, to converse with fires Denne. 


ladj. 


UNF 
3. Not feigned “not artificially height: 
encd. 

Upon thefe'tidings they broke forth into fuch 
‘unforced and unfelgned pafhons, as it plainly ap- 
peared that good- mature did work.in them. 
Hayward, 
4. Not viotent 3 eafy ; gradual.) 17 

Windfor the next above the valley fwells 

“Into my ‘cys, and doth itt lf preient 

Wich fuch an eafy and wnf: re'd afcent, 

That no fupendous precipice denies 

Accefsy no horror turns away our eyes. 
5+ Not,contrary’ toveafe. 

If one arm is ftretched out, the body: muft be 
fomewhat bowed on ths oppofita fice, ina fitua- 
tion which i is uxforced. Dryden. 

Uxro'rciBLE adj. Wanting ftrength. 

The fame. reafon which, caufeth to yields that 
they re of fome force in the one, will conttrain 
to acknowledge that they are not in the other al- 
togethet unfercible. Hooker. 

Unroreso pinG.adj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumberid birds gline through th’ aerial way, 

Vagrants of air, and urforebeding tkray. dag 
Pepes Ody fy. 
Not forefeen by 


Denkam, 


UNFOREKNOWN. adj. 
prefcience. 

Itihad no lefs prov'd certain, ún orckn-aun. Milt. 

UNFORESFE N,. adj. Nor known before 


it happened. | 
Unforcfecn, they fay, is unprepar'de Drydcn. 
Un FORESKa N NED adj. Circumcited. 
Won by a Philiftine from the unforefhin'd race. 
Mi'ton, 
Unro’RFEITED. adj. ‘Not forfeited. 
This was the ancient, and is yet the unfor- 
feited glory of our religion. Rogers's Sermons. 
Unrorcivinc. adj. Relentlefs ; im- 


placable. 
The fow with her broad fnout for rooting up 
Th’ intrufled feed, was judg`d to fpoil the crop ; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, _, 
Thi offender to the bloody priet refign'd. Dryden. 
UnrorcoTTEN. aaj. Net loft to me- 
mory. 
The thankful remembrance of fo great a bene- 
‘fr received, thall for ever remain unforgetten. 
Knrolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 


Ux FORMED. aaj. Not modified into re- 


gular fhape. 
~ “All putrefaction bring a' diffolution of the firft 
‘forms is a mere confifion, and! unformed mixture 
Of the-parts. Bacon. 
The fame boldnefs difcovers itfelf in the feve- 
ral adventures he meets with during ‘his patiage 
through the regions of unformed matters sni Sped. 
Un rorsa‘Ken. adj. . Not deferted. 
‘They extend nofarther to any fort of fins’con- 
“tinued» in'oriunforfaken, than as they are recon- 
cileable with fincere endeavours to forfake them. | 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Uno RTIFIED. ad). 
1. Not fecured by walls.or bulwarks. 
Their weak heads, like towns anfortify'd, 
*Twixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. 
Pope. 
2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm ; 3 weak ; fee- 
ble. l 
It fhews a will moft incorreé to heay'n 5 
A heart unfortify’d, a mind impatient; 
An underitanding fimple, “and unfchool'd. 
3. -Wanting fecurities, 
They will not retrain a fecret mifchief, which, 
confidering the unfertified ftate of mankind, is a 


Shak. 


great i defect. Collier. 
UnrortunaTte. adj. Not fuccefsful ; 
unprofperous ; wanting luck; unhap-, 


py. Itis ufed both df a train. of events, 
as, an unfortunate /ife; or of a fingle 
event, as, an unfortunate, expedition 5 
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or of perfons, “asy an unfortunate man 5 


Or an unfortunate commander. >” 
All’ things religioufly taken in hind) ‘are’ prof- 
-peroufly ended ; becapfe whether men inthe end 
have that which religion did allow to defire, or thet 
which it teacheth them contentedly ‘vo Suffer, they 
léin neitherjevent unfortunate. Hocker. 
i Whafoever will live altogether put of himfeli, 
and ftudy® other men’s Herrin ee wthally never be 
urforte nate, * a Raleigh. 
Nindictive: pions pe life of ANENE 
as they argmifchicvous, end unje: tung: lie Bacom 
He that would hunt a haré with an ‘elephant, is 
not unfortunate for mifling the mark) but fooliih 
_ for chufing fuch an unapt inftrument. Tuyling 
The virgins. fhall.on féaftful days 
Vifit his tomb with Rowers, only bewailing .. , 
His lot unforturate in nuptial choice, ~*~" 
„ From whence captivity and lofs of e oF NSE i 
Miltcn's Agenifter. 
adv. _ Unhappily ; . 


Un ro’ RTUNATELY. 
Without goodluck. 
Unconfalting’ affeétion Mey | born to 
mewards, made Zelmane borrow fo much of her 
natural modefty, as tu leave her raore ‘decent rai- 
ments. “Sidney. 
Mott: of thefe artifts unfortunately mifeacried, 
by falling down and breaking their arms.) #W/king 
She kept her countenance when the lid remov'd, 
Difclos’ d.the heart unfortunately j de Dryden. 

UNPORTUNATENESS, 2..f. ` [from yun- 
narn Hb luck. 

IS hO mepthe only fubje& of the delvinlits difpl:a- 
ofe whofe preateft-fortunatene{$)is more unfortu- 
nate tha my: fiiter’s greatelt unfortunatenst. J 

tan 


Un rou’cur. adj. fun and fought J Not 


fought. 

They ufed fuch*diligence i in taking the pattes, 
that it was not poffible they fhould. cicape urfought 
with. Knolles. 

Un Fou’LeD. adj. Unpolluted 5 uncorrupt- 


ed; not foiled. a 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, 
to let in light uafouled and peepee? y any 
tincture. Mere. 
Unrov’no. adj. Not found ; not -meg 


with. 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown ; 
Somewhat wafound, or found in her alone. Dryden 
UNFRA’MABLE. adje Now to te mould- 


ed. Not ufed. 

The caufe of their difpofition to Dnframable unto 
focieties, wherein they live, is for that they difcera 
not aright what force thefe laws ought’to have, 

i Hocker. 


UNFRAMED. adj. Not formed snot fa- 


fhioned. 
A lifclefs lump, unfafhion'd MT unfram’ d, 
QF Tue feeds, and juftly chaos nam'd. ‘Dryden. 
UNFRE QUENT. adj. ocom mgs ; not 
happening often. 
Part thercof is vifible unto any fituation ; but 
s being ouly difcoverable in the night, and- whe 


the air is clear, it becomes unfrequent. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To, UNFREQUE’ NT. Wa. Loleave;.to 
ceafe to frequent. Abad word. 
Glad to fhun his hoftile grife,” 
They guit their thefts; and wafreguent the fielde. 
Philips. 
UNFREQUE’NTED. adjar. pay nlite 


rarely entered... = ‘ 
“Many unfrequented plots there are; 
Fitted:by'kind for rape andwvillainy.. » Shake/peare. 
Retiring from. the pop'lar noifey Ù feeks i 
This nafreguented place to find some eale. Milton. 
< eHow well your cool:andurnfreguented fhade — 
Suits with the chaite retirements of a maid! 
vi Refcommers 
Can 


— - 


UNF 


«von Can be not pafs an aftronomlek lings > +o 

Nor farther a ah ae kA ia 

Till he has gain’d fome unfreguented place } 
APP a pring POE eer Blackmcre. 
With what caution does the hen provide herfelf 


= anek iqplaces u/regueniig and free from noife! 


_ Addifons 


RX el, a 4 
Us Fre’ QUENTLY. adv. Not commonly. 


They, like Judas, defire death, and not wnfre- 
. guently purfue it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
UNFRIENDED. adj. Wanting friends ; 
 “waocountenanced ; unfupported. 

"="  Thefe parts to a ftranger, 

“Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
“Rough and unhofpitable. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Great aéts require great means of enterprize; ` 
“= Thou art unkoown, unfriended, low of birth. Milt. 
, y O Go?! `, 

Who me unfricnded bronght’ft, by wond’rous ways, 
‘`The kingdom of my fathers to poffefs. Dryden. 
UnFrie NDLINESS. naf. [from unfriend: 
~ dy.} Want of kindnefs ; want of favour. 

You-might be apt to look upon fuch difappoint- 
-©ments’as the effeéts of an unfriendline/s in nature 
-or fortune to your particular attempts. Boyle. 


Unrrte’npiy. adj. Not benevolent ; 


* not kind. 
What fignifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? 
_ °Tis friendfhip only that is the cement which ef- 
feGtively combines mankind. Gow. of the Tongue. 
This fear is not that fervile dread, which flies 
“from God as an hoftile, unfriendly being, delight- 
< ing'ina the mifery of his creatures. Regers. 
Unrrozen. adj. Not congealed to ice. 
“Though the more aqueous parts will, by the lofs 
of their motion, be turned into ice, yet the more 


fubtile parts remain unfrozen. Boyle. 
UNFRU ITPUL. adj. 
1. Nat prolifick. 

Ah! hopelefs, Isfting flames! like thofe that 
burn 

To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. 

tn Pope. 
2. Not fruétiferous. 


+ The naked rocks are not wunfruitful there; 
Their barren tops with lufcious food abound. 
Waller. 
3. Not fertile. 
Lay down fome general rules for the knowing of 
- fruitful and unfruitful foils.. Mortimer’s Huf. 
4- Not producing good effedts. 
Unerupercruen. ad. Not fulfilled. 
Fierce defire, i 
Still uafulfiled with pain of ionging, pines. Mile. 
Jo Unruri.v. a: To expand; toun- 
fold ; to open. 
The next’ motion is that.of unfurling thefan, 
in which are feveral little flirts and vibrations. 
TE, l Addifon. 
Her fhips anchor'd, and her fails, anfurid 


~ In either Indies. Prior. 
His fails by Cupid's hand unfurl, 
To keep the fair, he gave tne world. Prior. 


Jc UNFU'RNISH. va. 
1. To deprive; to itrip; to diveft. 
| Thy fpeeches 
Will bring me to confider that which may 
` Unfurnifvme of tealon.: "Sbakejp Winter's Tale: 
2. To leave naked. 
The Scot on his uafurnifo'd kingdom 
Came pouring like"a tide into a breach. Sbake/p. 
UNFURNISHED. adj. 
1. Not accommodated with utcnofils; or 
' decorated with ornaments. i 
It dzrogates not more trom the goodnefs of 
God, that he'has given*us minds wafarnifo'd with 
thofe ideas of himfelf, chan that he hath fent us in- 
“tothe world with bodics unclothed: Locke: 
hive in the corner of a valk unfurnifo d honte. 
hell Pi i; ZANI Swifti 
2. Unfupplied, 


UNG 
Unanini ) ad, [ungeng, Sax.] Awk- 


UnGa‘inty.§ ward; uncouth. 
_ „An wrgainly ttrut in their walk. Svift. 
UnGa'LLED. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 
Let the ftsicken deer go weep, 

i The hart wagalled play 5 
For [ome mutt watch, whilft fome muft fleep ; 

So runsthe world away. Shak. Homler. 
UNnGA‘’RTERED, adj. Being without gar- 


ters. 
You chid at Sir.Protheus for going ‘ungartered. 
A> Shake/piare. 
Unca’THERED. aaj. Not cropped; not 
picked. 


We wonder'd why fhe kept her fruit fo long: 
For whom fo late th’ ungatber’d apples hung. 
Dryden. 
Unce’nerATevd-adj. Unbegotten; hav- 
‘ing no beginning. 

Millions of fouls muft have been uwngenerated, 

and have had no being. | 

: Raleigh's Hiffory of the World. 

UNGE’NERATIVE. adj. Begetting. no- 
thing. 

He is a motion ungenerative, that ’s infallible. 

Shake/peare. 
UNGENEROUS. adj. 
1. Not noble ; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

To look into letters already opened or dropped, 
is held an ungenerous act. Pope. 

2. Ignominious. 

‘rhe viétor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Czfar’s. 

Unce’ntav. adj. Not kind or favourable 


to nature. 

The northern thires have a more cloudy, unge- 
nial air than any part of Ireland. Svift to Pope. 
Sullen feas that wath th’ wngenial pole. Thom/on. 
UncE’NTLE. adj. Harfh; rude; rugged. 
Smile, gentle heaven.! or itrike, ungentle death ! 
For this, world frowns, and Edward's funvis clouded. 
Shahke/peare. 

He is 
Vicious, uagenthe, foolifhly blunt, unkind. , Shak. 

Love, to thee I facrifice 
All my uagentle thoughts. Dcnbam’s Sophy. 
Unce nrcemancy. adj. Jlliberal; not 


becoming a gentleman. 

The demeanor of thote under Wailer was much 
more wagentlemaniy and barbarous. Clarendcr. 

This he contradi@s.in the almanack putlithed 
for the prefent year, and in an wngentlemanly man 
ner. Swift. 

UNGENTLENESS. x. f. 
1. Harthnefs ;\ rudenefs ; feverity. 

Reward not thy theepe, when yé take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat ; 
Let not fuch ungentlenc/s happen tu thine. | Tuffer. 

2. Unkindnefs ; incivility. 

You have done me much ungentlenefs 

To thew the letter that J-writ to you. Shake/peare. 
UnceNTLy. adv. Harhhly.; rudely. 
You ‘ve ungently, Brutusy 
Stole from my bed.  Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
Why Speaks my father fo ungently? 

Shake/peare’s Tempeh. 

Nor was it ungeatly received by Lindamira. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Unceome Tricat. adj. Not agreeable 


to the laws of geometry. 

All the attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to ex- 
plain the regular appearances of nature, were un- 
geometrical, and all of them inconfiftent and unin- 
telligible. i Cheyne. 

Unc LDED.adj. Not overlaid with gold. 

You, who each day can theatres, benold, 

Like Nero's palace, waite all with gold, 

Our mean, ungilded Rage will fcorn. Dryden. 
To Unci‘rv. v. a. To loole any thing 

bound with a girdle, 


Addifon. | 


USN G 


The man ungirded his càmels, apd give tham 
ftraw and provender. "| Gencfis, £K1Ve Fae 
The ble parent Eea 
Ungirt her fpacious Bolom} and difcharg™d 
The pond’ rous ‘birth. piana 
UNGI'RT. adj. Loofely dreffed: 
One tender foot was bare, the other fhod 3 
Her robe ungirt. ) Walkera 
Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Cariansy and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dryd. 
Unei’vinc. ada Not bringing gifts. 
In vain at fhrines th’ ungiving fuppliant ands z 
This ’tis to make a vow withempty hands. Dryde 
Uncto’rirtep. ad. Not honoured ; not 
exalted with praite and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorifiedy the 
greatett part of our daily fervice confifteti, accord- 
ing to the bleffed apoftle’s own precife rule, in 
much variety of pfalms and hymns}; that, out of 
fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man's heart.to chufe out for his own facrificte. 

-` Hosker, 
OUncrovep. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he ftood 
up, holding forth his hand ungluved, and in poture 
of bleifing. ' Bacons 

To Unctu’s. v.a., To loofe any thing 
cemented. 

Small rains relax and wnglue the earthy to give 
vent to inflamed atoms. Huroeyon the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, ung/ucs her eyes, 
And afks if it be time to rife. `, Sauift. 
To Unco’o. w.a. To diveft of divinity. 
Were we waken’d by this tyranny, 
T? ungod this child again, it could not be 
I fhould !ove her; who loves not me. 

Thus men unzodded may to places rife, 

And feéts may be preferr'd-without difguife.! Dryd. 


Onco'puiity. adv. Impioufly ; wickedly. 

‘Tis ‘but an ill effay of that godly fear, to ule 
that very gofpel fo irreverently and ungodiiiy. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Unco’ptiness. z, /. Impiety ; wicked- 
nefs ; neglect of God. 

How groisly do many. of us conteadiét the plain 
precepts of the gofpch by our ungodi:nefs and worldly 
lus! Tillegjona 

UnGODLY aadj. 
1. Wicked; negligent of God and his laws. 
_ His Ju, avenging ire 
Had driven olit th’ ungod’y from his fight, 
And the habirarrons of the Juft. ~ Mile: Par. Loft. 
The finner here intended is thewngodly hinner $ 


riore 


Donne. 


he who forgets or defies his God, Rogers. 

z, Polluted by wickednefs. l 28 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out in peace. Shakefptares 


Unco’ren. adj» Unwounded; “unburt. 
I tand aloof, ‘and will ho reconcitemenat’y. t 
"Till, by fome e!der mafters of known honour, 
3 have a voice’ and precedent’ of peace; 
To keep my name 'ungord.  Shukefpeave’s Hamlet. 
Uncorcen. adj. Not filled; not fated. 
The hell-hounds,as ungorg'd with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey. | Dryden. 
Oh ungorg d appetite! Q ravenous thirft 
Of afon's blond.») Smith's Phadra and Hippolytus» 
Unco'tivad. 
1. Not ‘gamed ; not acquired: 
2. Not begotten. > 
He is as free from touch or foil with her, ~_ 
As the fron one ungot. Sbakelps Meaf. for Meaf. 
His loins yet full of wngor princes}, all 
His glo@ in the bud. 
UNGOVERNARLE. adj. 
1. Not to be ruled ;’ not 'to be reftratned. 
They "ll judge evei thing by models of their 
own’; and thus'are’ rendered wamanageable by aky 
authority,'and ungovernable by other laws buc thole 
of the fword. Glanvilte. 
2. Licentious s wild ; unbridled. 


"So wild and engovernable'a peet cannot be tran 4 
late 


Waller e 


, 
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= 
With xrzguents fmooth the lucid marble hone. 
rrr : Pope. 
Uxcue'ssED. adj. Not attained by con- 
je&ture. l i l 
He me fent, for caufe to me ungut{s'd. Spenfere 


Uncui’pep. adj. Not directed ; not TG 
ulated. y 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do fhapes 
In forms imaginary, th' unguided days 
And rotten times that you thal) look upon, f 
When I am fleeping with my anceftors.. Shake/p. 
Can unguided matter keep itfelf to fuch exact 


UNG 


Nor will the wither'd ftock be green again ; 
But the wild olive fhoots, and fhades th’ gagrate- 
ful plain. d Dryden, 
3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful, or without fome pleafure | 
to pofterity, to fee the moft exact relation of an 
aftion fo full of danger. Clarenden. 
` What is in itfelf harh and ungrateful, mutt 
make harth and wngrcrefel impreflions upon us. 

Asterbury. 


UNG 


lated literally z; his genius is too ftrong to bear a 
chain. Dryden. 

He was free from any rough, xxgovernabe paf- 
fions, which hurry men on to fay yad do vcry offen- 
five things, A Arterbury. 


UNGOVERNED. adj. 
1. Being without government. ; 
The eftate is yet ungovera’d, Shakcfp. Rich. MII. 
It pleafeth God abuve, 
And all good men of this ungowern'd ile. Shake/p. 
2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 
Seek for him, 


UNGRA’TEFULLY: adv. 
1. With ingratitude. 
When call'd to diftant war, 


Left his ungovern'd rage diflolve the life 
That wants „the means to lead it. Sbak. K. Lear. 
Themfelves they vilify’d 

To ferve ungowern'd appetite. Afils. Paradife Loft. 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; 

Th’ ungovern'd tempeh to fuch fury grows. Dryd. 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the-load on his wngovern'd love. Dryden. 


Uncracerut. adj. Wanting elegance; 
wanting beauty. 
Raphael anfwer'd heav'n, 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, fire of men. Milton, 
A folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, 
inftead of being mended, it will be conftrained, un- 
eafy, and ungraceful. Locke. 
He enjoyed the greateft ftrength «f good fenfe, 
and the moit exquifite tafte of policencts. Without 


His vanquifh'd heart remain'd a victim heres 
Oriana’s eyes tat glorious conqueft made; 
Nor was his love urgratefully repaid. Granville. 
We often receive the benefitof our prayers when 
yet we ungratefully charge heaven with denying our 
petitions. Wake. 
2. Unacceptably ;. unpleafingly. 
UNGRA TEFULNESS. mJ. 


1. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 

Can I, without thedeteftable ftain of ungrateful- 
neft, abftain from loving him, who, far exceeding 
the beautifulnefs of his thape with the/bcautifulnefs 
of his mind, is content fo to abafe himielf as to be- 
come Dametas’s fervant for my fake ? Sidney. 

z. Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 


‘UNGRA‘VELY. adv. Without ferioufnefs. : 


conform tizs, as not in the leaft fpot to vary from 
the fpecies ? Glanville; 
They refolve all into the accidental, unguided 
motions of blind matter. Lacke. 
Nature, void of choice, i 

Does by unguided motion things produce, 
Regardiefs of their order. Blackm. cn the Creaticn. 


UNHA BITABLE. adj. [ inhabitable, Fri 


inbabitabilis, Lat.] Not capable to fup- 
port inhabitants ; uninhabitable... » 

The night and day was always. a natural day-of 
twenty-fcur hours, in all places remote from the 
uxbabitable poles of the world, and winter and fums 
mcer always meafured a year. Holder. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between, 
the tropicks, yet are not thofe parts direétly fubje& 
to his perpendicular beams, wnbabirable, or ex- 


the firit, learning is but an incumbrance ; and His prefent portance | tremely hot. Ray. | 
without the laft is engraccful. Addifen. Gibingly, and ungravely, he did fathion. Sbatep. | UN HACKED. adj. Not cut; not hewo; 
Uncra’cerutness. 7. f. Ynelegance;|Uncrou’noep. adj. Having no founda- | not notched with cuts. ó 


awkwardnefs. 


To attempt the putting another genius upon him, | 


will be labour in vain; and what is fo plaiftered on, 

will have always hanging to it the wnagracefulne/s of 

conftraint. Locke. 
Uncra‘cious. adj. 


1 Wicked; odious; hateful. 


He, catching hold of her ungrecious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faen firm and ftrong. 


I'll, in the mature time, 
With this wagracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-practis’d duke. Sbhake/p. King Lear. 
Do not, as fome ungracisus paftors do, 
Shew me the tteep and thorny way to heav'n 3 
Whiift he, a puft and recklels libertine, 
Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known ; 
Th’ audacious trumpet, and'ungracious fon. Dryd. 
2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 
Show me no parts which are ungracious to the 
fight, as all pre-fhortenings ufually are. Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and 
learned divinesy a certain ungracicus manner, Or an 
unhappy tone of voice, which they never have been 
able to. hake off. : Swift. 
3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 
They did not.exccpt again&. the pesfons of. any, 
thorgh feveral were molt ungracicus.to theme Clar. 
Any thing of grace toward the Irifh rebels, was 
as umgracious at Oxtord as at London. C/anendon. 
UNGRAMMA TICAL. adj. [from un: and 
grarimatical.]. Not according to gram- 
mar. 
UnGra’xtep. adj. Not given; ‘not 
yielded ; not beftowed. 
This only from your goodnefs let me gain, 
And this wagranred, all rewards are vain. ‘Dryden. 
UNGRATEFUL. adj. 
3. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns for kindnefs. 
No perfon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not 
‘alfo infufferably proud. South. 
z» Making no returns for calture. 
Mok when driv'n by winds, the flaming torm 
Of the lung files deftroys the beautcous form; 


Spenfers 


tion. 


Ignorance, with an indiffereney for truth, is f 
nearer to it than opinion with wwgreunded inclina- 


tion, which is the great fource of erruur. ~ Locke. 


This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and | 


p To UnHa'LLOW. v. a. 
mife himfelf a future repentance, who cannot pro - | 


irrational. For upon, what ground can a man-pro- 


mife himfelf a futurity ? South. 


Uncru DGINGLY. adv. Without ill-will; 


willingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. 

1f, when all his art and time is {pent, 
He fay "twill ne'er be found, yct be content ; 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, 


Recaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. Denne. 


UNGUA’RDED. adj. 


1. Undefended. 


Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have 


reach'd 
The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 
Abandon'd. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


All through th' unguarded gates with joy refort, 
To fee the flighted camp, the vacant port. Denb. 
No. door therc was th’ unguarded houle to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn‘d,to break his fleep. Dryd. 


z. Carelefs; negligent; not attentive to 


danger. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 
and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the 
accounts of drunkennefs. Taylor. 

The fpy, which does this treafure keep, - 

Does the ne’er fay her pray'rs, nor flecp ? 

Or have not gold and Ratt'ry pow'r 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? Prior. 

With an unguarded louk the now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall’d her eye, 

And heav'd, and ttrove to hide a fudden fizh. Prior. 

It was intended only to divert afew young ladies, 
of good fenfe and good humour.enouglrte laugh not 
only at their fex’s little wnguarded tollics, but at 
their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompaffed by multitudes, who 
watch every carclefs word, yevery ungzarded action 
of our lives ? Rogers. 


UING UEN Tin. fn[ unguentum, Lat. }. Oint- 


ment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth: preface 
of {yeech, like a fomentation to make. the unguers 
enter. Baccrs 

There is an intercourfe between the magnctick 
unguent and the vulocrated body. Glanville. 


To UNHA ND. V.a. 


UNHANDLED. adj. 


With.a bleffed and unvex'd retire, y 

With wnback'd fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 

We will bcar home that lufty blood again. Sbgke 
Part with urkack'd edges, and bear back 


Our targe undinted. Sbake/p. Antony ard Chepatrae 

To deprive o 

holinefs ; to profane; to defecrate. 

Perhaps the fa& 

Is not fo heinous now, furetafted fruit, 

Profan'd firft by the ferpent, by him firft 

Made common, and uabc/low'd, cre our tafte. Milte 
The vanity wxbalivws the virtue. L'Eftrange. 
This one ule lejt fuch an indelible facredneis 

upon them, that the impiety of the defign could be 

no fufficient reafon to ugballow and degrade them 

to common ufe. Southe 


Unna‘Liowep. adj. Unholy; profane. . 


Thy currith (pirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who hang’d. tor human flaughter # 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foul ficer; 
And while thou Jay‘it in thy uzbailosu`d dam 
Infus'd itfelf in thee. Shake/p. Merchent of Venice. 
J} had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
Jn this wnballew'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obdtruding falfe rules, pranck'd in reafon's garb. ` 
Milton. 
Nor fhall prefume to violate thefe bands, 
Or touch thy perfon with unballow'd hands. Dryide 
Here ceafe thy flight, nor with wnballcse'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pope. 


To loofe from the 
hand. 

Still am I call'd. Urband me, genticmen. Shak. 

Unéand me, traitors. Denbam's Sophy. 

Not handled; not 

touched. . wot! 

A race of youthful and unbandled colts; 
Fetching, mad bounds. «Shaks Merchant cf Venice. 
Cardinal Campeius bland 
Hath left the caufe oth’ kiny.uabandieds, © , 
Shakdpeare's Henry VII 


Unua‘’NDSOME. adj. 
1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. ai 


I was glad I had donc fo.good a deed+for;aigen- 
tlewoman not unbandjome, whom before J hadyin 


like fort helped. Sidney e 
She that fo far the reft outfħin’d; 
Sylvia the fair, while the'was kind," . 
Secms only not unbandjeme now. Waller. 


As 
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As J cannot adorit that there is any thing wn-, 


‘Bandjome or irregular; fo much lefs can J grant 
that there is any thing iacommodious in the globe. 
Woodward. 


_2. Illiberal ; eae: 
UNHa‘NDSOMELY. . [from unhand- 


fime) 
4a. Inelegantly ; ungracefully, 
‘The mined churches are fo urbandjomely patch- 


ed and thatched, that men do even thun the places. 


for the uncomelinefs thereof. 

2. Difingenuoufly; illiberally. 
’ He raves, Sir; and, to cover my difdain, 
Unbindfemely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

Una’ npsomenesss. 2. f. [from unhand- 


Jome.] ; 
1. Want of beauty. 
The fwectnels uf her countenance did give fuch 
a grace to what the did, that it did make handfome 
the unbandjomene/s of it; and make the eye force 
the mind to believe, that there was a praife in that 
unfkilfulnefs. Sidney. 
2. Want of elegance. 
Be net troubiclome to thrfelf, or to others, by 
unbandfomene/s or uncleannefs. 3 Taylor. 
3. [liberalnefs ; difingenuity. _ 
Unua’ spy. adj- Awkward; not dexter- 


-~ ous. 
Jo Un Ha NG. v. a. [from un and bang. ] 
To divelt of hangings. 
Unua'ncep. adj. Not put to death by 
the gallows.. 
There live not three good men unbanged in Eng- 
* Tand. a bake‘peure. 
Unua’p. 2. f, Mifluck; ill fortune. 
She vifited that piace, where firt fhe was fo 
happy as to fee the caufe of herurbup. Sidney- 


Unna Prien. [This word feems.a parti- 
ciple from unhappy, which yet is never 
uled as a verb.] Made unhappy. 

Youthave milles a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
“By yeu unboppird, and disfigur'd clean. Shake/p. 

Usua ppi.y. adv. [from xnhappy.) Mi- 

ferably ; unfortunately ; wretchediy; ca- 


lamitoully. 

You hoid a fair afflembly ; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 
J thould judge now moft urbappily. Sbake/p-are. 

He was unbappily too much ufed as a check upon 
the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 

I unweeting ‘have offended, 
Unbarpily deceiv'd ! Milton's Paradife Lof. 

There is a day acoming, when all thefe witty 

fools fhall-be unbappily undeceived. Tillotfon. 


UNHAPPINESS. 2 f. 
1. Mifery ; infelicity. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
And that be heir to his unbagpinefs! Shakelpeare. 
The real foundation of our unbappine/s would be 
laid in our reafon, and we fhould be more miferable 
than the beafts, by how much we have a quicker 
apprehenfton. Tillotfon. 
It is our great unbappine/s, when any calamities 


fall upon us, that we are uneafy and diilatished. 
Wake. 


Spenfer. 


2. Misfortune ; ill luck. 

St. Anfin hath laid dowma ruleto this purpofe, 
though she had the.unbappine/s not to follow it al- 
ways himéelf. Burnet. 

3. Mifchievous prank. 
' She hath often dreamed of unbappine/s, and 
waked herfelf with laughing. Siakefp. Much Ado. 


Unna PPY. adj. 

I. Wretched ; iniferabie ; unfortunate ; ca- 
lamitous ; diitrefled. Of perfons or 
things. 

Dekre of wand’ ring this snbappy morn. Jiiltcn. 


UNH =. 


You know not, while you here attends 
Th’ unworthy fate of your untappy friend : 
Breathiefs he lies, and his unbury’d ghoft 
Depriv’d of funeral rites. Dryden. 


z. Unlucky; mifchievous ; irregular. Ob- 
folete. 

To Unna’reour. v.a@. To drive from 
helter. . 


UNHA RBOURED. adj. Affording no fhel- 


ter. 

"Tis chaftity : 
She that-has’that is clad in complete fteel ; 
And, like a quiver’d pymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forefts, and unbarbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. Milton. 


UN HA'R DENED. adj. Not.contirmed ; not 


made hard. 
Meffengers 
Of ftrong prevailment in unbarden’d youth. Shak. 


Unua'rpy. ad. Feeble ; tender; timo- 


Trous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Tim’rous and loth, with novice mode(ty 5 
Irrefolute, urbardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 

Unaa’rmep. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 
Jn ftrong proof of chaftity well arm’d, 
From love's weak, childith bow fhe lives unbarm'd. 
Shake/peare. 

Though great light be infufferable to our cyes, 
yet the higheft degree of darknefs does not difeafe 
them ; for, caufing no diforderly motion, it leaves 
that curious organ unbarmed. Locke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; 
Tyd to the maft, Ulyffes fail’d unbarm'd. Granv. 

Una RMFUL. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 

Themfelves unbarmful, let them live unharm'd ; 

Their jaws dilabled, and their claws difarm'd, Dryd. 
UNHARMONIOUS. adj. 
1. Not fymmetrical ; difproportionate. 

Thofe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grofs, no unbarmenious mixture foul, 

Eje&t him, tainted now, and purge him off. Mile. 
2. Unmufical ; ill-founding. 

His thoughts are improper to his fubjedt, his 
expreflions, unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn 
of both is unbarmonious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuftom of abbreviating words, to 
fit them to the meature of veries, has formed harb, 
unbarmonicus founds. Swift. 

To UNHA RNESS. voa. 
1. To loofe from the traces. 

The fweating fteers unbarne/s'd from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

The muies unbarne/s'd range befide the main. 


e. 
If therë were fix horfes, the poftillion always pi 
barneffed*four, and placed them an a table. Swift. 
2. To difarm ; to diveft of armour. 
UNHA‘TCHED. adj. 
1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 
z. Not brought to light. 
Some urbatch'd practice 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit. Shakefpeare. 
Unua’zarpDep. adj. Not adventured ; 

not put in danger. 

Here I fhou'd Rill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unbazarded abroad, 

Fearlefs at home. Milton's Agonifies. 
Unwed LtTHPuL.adj. Morbid; unwhole- 
fome. 

The difeafes which make years unbealthful, are 
fpotted fevers; and the wnbealebful feafun is the 
autumn. Graunt. 

At every fentence fet his life at ftake, 

Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things 
Than fultry fummers, or ce enn {prings. Dryd. 

Unneatruy. adje Sickly ; wanting 
health. 

No’body would have a child cramm'd at break- 
fR, who would pot have him dull and wabcalrby. 

Loche on Education. 


‘ 


UNH 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eat- 
Unbealtby mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines ail the properties of herbs. Philips 
UNHEARD. adj. 
1. Not perceived by the ear. 
For the noife of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unbeard. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. Not vouchfafed an audience: 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and unbeard! Dryd. 
3. Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name unbeard, or unador’d. Milt. 
4. Unwearn of, Obfcure z not known by 
fame. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe, 
Unbeard of may 1 live, and die in peace! Grane 
5- UNHEARD of. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the moitunbeard 

of contufion that ever was introduced into a nation. 
Swift. 
ToUnuea rt. v. a. To difcourage; to 
deprefs. 
To bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unbearts mee 
Shake/pearte 

UNHEATED. adj. Not made hot. 

Neither falts, nor the diitilled fpirits of them, 

can penetrate the narrow pores of unbcated glafs. 
Boyle. 
Un we’evep.adj. Difregarded; notthought 
worthy of notice ; efcaping notice. 

True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy 
miftake of fome unbeeded circumftance, be unfuc= 
“cefsfully tried. Boyles 

He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded. Milt. 

“Her hair 
In @ fimple knot was ty’d above ; 
Sweet negligence! unbeeded bait of love. Dryden. 

The triumph ceas’d—tearsguth'd from ev'ry cyes 
The world's great vitor pafs'd unbecded by. Popes 

Unue’eprut. adj. [from unhbeed.] Not 
cautions, | 
Unwe’epinG. adj. Négligent; carelefs. 

I heve not often feen him; it I did, 

He pafs’d unmark’d by my unkeeding eyes. Drydens 
Unue’epy. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 

Learning his {hip from thofe white rocks to fave, 
Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, ` 
Threat’ning uabeedy wreck, and rath decay, 

He named A'bion. Spenfere 

Nor hath love's mind of any judgment tafte;_ 
Wings, and noeyes, figure wnbeedy hate., Shakefp. 

So have J feen fome tender Slip, 

Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 

The pride-of her carnation train, 

Pluck’d up by fome unbeedy fwain. Milton, 

To Un ng'LE. v. as ‘To uncover; to ex- 
pole to view. Spenfer 

UnneE'LPeED. adj. Unaflifted; having no 
auxiliary ; unfupported. | 

Unbelp’d 1 am, who pity’d the diftrefs'd, 

And, none opprefling, am by all opprefs’d. Dryde 
Unue’iprut. adj. Giving no affiftance. 
I bewail good Glo'fter’s cafe 
© With fad, unbelpful tearse Shakefp. Henry VIL 
Unn Ewy. part. adj. Not hewn. 

In occafions of merriment, this rough-caft, un- 

bewn poetry was inftead of ftage plays. 
Dryden’s Dedication to Fuvenale 

Una DEBOUND. adj. Lax of maw; ca- 

pacious. 7 

Though plenteous, all too little feems ` 

To ftuff this maw, this vatt unbidebound corps. 
dition. 
To Un HINGE. v. a. 
t. To throw from the hinges. 
z. To difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without anearthquake;trom their bafe would ttart, 


And hills yrbing’d; from their decp roots depart. ` 
Blackinore. 


9 3. To 


UNH UINII UNA 


Titor? to.confufe, pre Urro "sel aa. To drive ga the B p E Ay detho unle 
J yah at Lg not accomplith my revenge, habitation. ok iy sh ote adie ar he eh “on his wings, bigger than 


oh sgunine 1 would the work! wel ings gifje ler. _, Seek true religion: „O where ? Atie i soli bag Ra, adje (un Ape 
rod ‘s providenge, did nop order it, cheats i] Thinking her Dabi “2 here, afd Hed from* us, is tenour; fi 

nld pot only, jultle private, men our off their} Seek her at Rome. Dine. -Thos h when confufed! d, as îr 
Fabia un binge ftates,and run at intoconfulion. |} Death unaw ares with this ‘cold, kind embrace, ay pùton a fa fake’ 0 \Bnifaen an 


Ray os the Creations 
Un. Bo’ LINESS, mofa Isopicty ; profane- 
‘nels s"wickedne(s... 
Too fo pad) i. the TAA of ob- 
‘truding opon men remiffion of fins for moneys, 
ar Gore!w gist eA Aaah 
Uxuo tt ps p mdj iii a 
1. Profane; not seija, d 
tA Dotbic follow char alkehingsinow ineberchurch 
asc “unbsly, which cheLord bath pos arimofels pre- 


sjeg thy vei ey from hertairbiding place. 


Ds Miton. 
Urnov’ SED. adj. 
1. ‘Homélets 5 . wasting od naire a >t 
_ Call. the creatures, 

gagi natures, live in-all the fight 

OF wreakful heav' n; whofe bare, unbeujed i, 

To the conflicting elements expus'd; * |) 7 4 © 

An(wer mere natures \)) uiia Spakefpcare” eins. | 
z. Having: no fetded habitation. «+u 


BL r Ay ig in reality very a l 
ci paiiar e : 


ny 


clfely infticuted ? Ecoker. Bur that L love the gentle Dcfdemonasivw-* qa th Po ewe. ania a 
From the paradie of Gea,” A I wculd not my arbeujedy Fieeicondition » s, bein; nother unif m iss d 
t Put into circumfcription and confines SbakvOrbello. “nor jin “views,, cr- éou 


~ Without remorfe, drive out che. Gotu! PBA 
From hallow'y ground th’ sabcly. Rit. Pur. Èy. 
2. Impious ; sı wicked... uma Sos 
We thinkenot ourselves the holier, rer we 
ufcåt ; fo neitbey hould'theyuwithwiomino fuch 
thing isin ufc, think, us therefore unb: ily becaufe 
we fubmit ourfclves unto that which, ia a matter 
fo indiffercer, the, wifdom of authority and Jaw 
have thought comely. Hooker. 
Far other dreams my “erring fou! éinpldy 5 i 
Far other raptures of uaboly joy. ; “Pope. 
UNHONOURED. adj. -t 
1. Not regarded with veneration ; “not, ce- 
lebrated. . 
Unbeacur'd though J amy at loaft y:faid he, T 
Nat 'unreveng`d,that impious att thall be. Dryden.. 
Pales unboncur'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 
Were all forgot. . "Dryden. 
2. Not treated with, refpeĝ, a i 
Griev`d thatea viGtant D long fhoyld wait, 
Unmark’ d, uxbonour'd, at a manarch`s gatea Pope 
To Un noor, v. a. ‘To diveft of hoops.” 
Usbocp the fair fex, and. cüre this fathionable 
tympany got among t ai Addijca. 
UNHOPED. ~ ps NOY ‘expected ; 
UnuwO' rep for. z ot than’ BARE hadid 
promifed. 


4 nor rina the power they got. 
ca Many. aay: [amiformitéy Pri} 
1. Refemblancesto: i! even tenours, 
There is no uaiformityyinthe defign of Spenfer; 
he. aimé atthe accomplithmentiof uw oncysttion. 
wel om ewan’ seig) & eta! Daie 
pii Queen El wagrenn r kaklsfornthap$eedj- 
nefs and vni ae which ran ro nghja ibi tig 
pion 


Ta pier ee 


The unity of that vifible body me 
rshi tyveonfitternia ‘thatly ralg ahi ch ‘ail the 
U feveral \perfoasthereun' onging ha eze 

formoFsthat one Lord whole ajas Re ali"pro- 
fefs themfelves ; that one faith! which they. alt, ac- 


knowledge ; that one mom e 
all per. Hee a 


The rsa ce a ‘thera 
i 'Pould be A oe D TA N 


; RATAS 


W Hearythis, a R ai aU 
bait ‘unbodt d, lawlefs, ‘rambling libertines ! aua 
tyfBern. 
Unovu’settzp. ad. Having not the fa- 

crament. ‚n 
Thus was { feepingssby:a brother! S hand, 
OF life, of crown, of qucenvat õoceidifpatchid 5 
Cut off even in. the bloffomsa of my fin, 
Uabcufe'd, vnanointed, unanct d. Shok. Hay ih, 
Usuy’maLen. ad. Not humbled'j no 
‘touched with. hame or confufion,, yO 
Should I.of thefe the liberty regard, iis he 
Who freed, as to their ancient, patrimony, n wel 
Uabumbled, Unrepented, unseformed, - 
Headlong would follow.?, Milt. Paradife Regaiacd. 
Í UN BU RT. adj. Free from-harm, siaii 
Of fifteen hundreds eight hundredpwere Maia in 
the. fields; and of the) remaining | (even) pe 
atwa men only came off unhurt, 
Bacon's War with Spas. 
I tread more lightly an the ground; M 
Myonimble feet from szburt flow'rs rebound j 
‘1 walk Invalr. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Supported by thy care, ` 
, Through burning climes I pafs'd urburt, 
Ans, breath'd in tainted air. Addih  Spefatore 
wee Phe ftars hall fade aways’ 
But thou fhalt fourifh in immortal youth," 
Unburtamidtt thewar of elements, ” E 
The wreck'of matter, andthe cruth of worlds. 
ahd a din Addifons 
|] Unwu’ err,» adj Innoxious st harm 
oulef.5 doing ‘no harm. ul 
You hope the duke, will, return no! more, or you 
“imagine me, too ueburtfu! an oppolites Shake eps 
{Flames uxburtful, hovering, dance in air, ‘Blackm. 
UNH UR TEU LUY. ady. Without harm ; 
í tsinnoxzioully. ` i 
WWe laugh, at’ iire a irion and as ws- 
uel as aPourfelves. — Pie ta Swifts 
4 NICOR ND. TNA [ericernis, unui and cornu 
Eatin. À 
tsA beant; whether: real or fabulous, that} 7 
has only’one horn. ? ne | 
“Wert todo the walccra, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. Shukifpeare’ s Timon: 
rat nUaiccrasitnay | be ibetrayid: witb "AAN n TA 


lit HEN ih NA and ouis 
Thecapillamenta of the nerves d af thon 
folid.and. uniform 3, end) the vibrating motion of 
the athereal medium, may be propagated along them 
fromone cad to the other snifermly, :and withoug 
J interruption. Newton's Opticks, 
2. W ithoutedi verfity of one fronmianothers 
UNIMAGINABLE, adj, /Notitorbeima- 
« gined by theifancyy not tobe conceived, 
© “Things to their, choughe!™* 4 "* 
So watmaginable ac hate'in’heavend Mie Par. T.of, 
‘The fkilful organitt plies his grave- -fine annie 


T feapidiofoizueg C8y OF therwhalefymphcny, 
rtful and wximaginab/e touch indograces 


Pi pea -Rudied shards. of sane mpor. 
og Anina 1d AELA n oett ni l 
ies ppanc foun ial galg Pery we- 


Ure re Na RCES ae, CTO “a 
not to be imagined. 
td is ttle gommifuress whespabns stra my 
be'porou: enough'to ba pea tee 

fubtle corpulclgs, that make Up | Oat sed 
tra’ Petite adj. tintavasle ee iui mie 
tabilis, Lat.] Noueto be peewee f 

Both thefe are uyim: itadie. 

Burai T. hiert of ihe bach. 

Unamasofr T AL. adj. Notimmortal j Mor- 
Cak oe 
oe They Hats them feveral’ ways,” = 5i 


“t Borth to deftroy, or uwimmerrad make 3 | 
All kindy Oo OA j ba SiMe h Mixin, 


Unit M PAIRA B LESAN; Not litbte roves 
or diminution. 
+ p s wo, da If 


With unbopid r A, 
Th’ ambaffadore retu with prowms d peace Dyd. 
Heay'n hasipfpirid me with a Cadden thon ght 
Whence your PEAR, "d Soe HA N A \4 
å mre? an 
Un uo” PERUT. ad. "Such JAS leaker, nol, 
room to hope. vassal 
BenediG@ is not the ue bepef AA bulband that 1 
know : thus fart i can atA him; he is of approved 
© walour. A SBakep care. 
1 thought the sd Ryle Twrate in. might! 
Prove no uabcpeful way to procure “tomewlh az çan- 
fiderable front thete wes roaiters òf hymnit ar- 
cand. alti aft’ oyle. 
To UNHORSE. Voa.. To beat fromyan 
horfe ;,.tothrow from the faddles. © 
He would urborfe the lukien challengeri Shak 
Theiemperorrefcucd a noble gentlemany whom i 
unbcrfed and fore wounded, the enemy wasgeady tolf 
have fain. ` nollas 
Ona fourth he fics, and him unborfes too. Daniel.: 
They are forc'd, i 
To,quit their boars, and fare like men daforr'd. 
pallor. 
The knights usdori'd may rife from off the plein sit 
And fight on foot, their honour. to regain. Dyd. i 
Unno'sriTABLE. adj. [snho/pisadis, Lat. Wes 
-Atfording..no kindnefs or, entertainmen 
to ftrangers; cruel ; barbarous, 
The cruel nation, jetu of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th*wndbofpitable coat” “Dryd- 
Unuo'stite. aaj. ‘Not belonging to an 
- enemy. 
» The high®prancing fteeds 
“Spurn their difmounted riders; they expire 7 
CwAndignañt, by smboi/e wounds dettroy’d. Philips., 


tyre å sagnigoout, animais bath placc th 
MA: Ne a ted wards, asin mye rhin pe 
and itéra A bees, Brozua’s J “ulgar. fel 


iy noj aieh thing! in aa Bro. Yule Er rr’ 
Some unicorns we will allow even among’ infotts, 
a3 thofe naficornous bectles de(cribed by Mutfetuss. 


Brown 
wit the fierce waicorn thy voice obey, | 
“Stand Gt the crib; and feed upon. the bay ? Sandys. 

2. A bird. + waht a$ 
l Ofthe unicorn bird, the principal marks: arg 
thele 5 headed.and, footed like, che dunghill cock, 
tailed like a gaofe, borsnedon his forehead, with 


7 


UNI 


AF the feperior be wnimpairables it is a ftrong 
ye that the inferiors:ate Ukewile unim- 
palreda, 4 wate. Bile Lge? 3% y+) Zakewill. 
Unimparred.y adje Not diminifhed ; 
: not worn out. | 
A Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
age but feems to anew youth to climb. Dryd. 
r; af r filver and gold diminifhes, our publick 
"ere ioeahfinuct unimpaired, A 
FORO Con? oers “Addin on the Store of th: War. 
Usrupioren. adj. Not folicited. 
ifweiable file can obtain > 
Ff my celestial patronefs, who deine y” 
‘Her nightly vifitation emmpl “4. Milt. Par. Loft. 
LxisPoRTant. adj. f 
1. Not momentous... =- -3 ~ 
2; Aifuming no airs of dignity. 
> A fre, wnimp:rterr, natural, caly manner; di- 
‘eérting others jut aswe diverted Ourfelves.  “ 
r a Pepe te Sift. 
Usiurortu nen, ej. “Not! folicited; 
not téafed to co AACE PRO AHS, į | 
ties Who ever ran 
‘Todanger weimportun'd, he was'then 
No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. Donre. 
‘UNIMPRO'VABLE, ad. Incapable of me- | 
_lioration. 


UNimprovan.eness. x. f, [from uxim-} 


provable. | 
provable. sói bë gi 
_ This muft.be imputed to theirignorance andun- 
witrovcllerc/s in knowledge, being generally with-| 
out literature. Hammond. 
UNIMPRO VED: adj. 
r. Not made better. 
z. Not made more knowing. 
Not a maf went unimprcu'd away. Popes. 
3. Nottaught ; not meliorated by inftruc-. 
tion. | 
Young Fortinbrafe, 
Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shak. Hamlet. 
Shallow, unimproved intellects are confident pre- 
tenders to certainty. Glanville. 


UNINCRE ASABLE. adje Admitting no 

. increafe. | 

That love, which owght to be appropriated to 

God, refults chiefly froin an altogether, or almoft 
whincreafable elevation and vaftnels of affe€tion. 

Boyle. 

UNINDI FFERENT. ad. Partial; lean- 

ing to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was 
as unindifferint, as, touching our church, the opi- 
nion of them what favour this pretended reforma- 
tion is. ps | Tooker, 

Unindu'strrous, adj. Not diligent ; 
not labérious. ~ 

Pride we cannot think fo Nuggith or unindu/tri- 
ous an agent, as not to find out expedients for ite 
purpofe. , Decay of Piety. 

UNINFLA MED: adj. Not fet on fre. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they 
gather a much greater heat than others have urin- 
flamed. - 7 Bacon 

UstnrlaomManre. adj. Not capable 
of being fet on fire. 

The wn nflarmable fpirit of fuch concretes may 

" “he pretendéa to be but a mixture of phlegm and falr. 
è ' i l Bryle 


Quality of not, being im-i 


UNFO RMD. a7. 
i; Untaught; unintrucdted 
Not ontajn a 
OF napua; and Srni age Ste Mier 
No wninforimed mindi dom repiefent virtuedo no- 
ble to us, that wenece(farily aud ipicadbur to her. 
g% Jez ® P: le 
2: Unanimated ; not enlivened. 
Usingenvous. ad, Ulliberal; difin- 
genuous. 


Vou. II. 


UnixnHa’siTaBLe. adj. Unfit to be in- 


UN I 


Did men know how to diftinguifh between re- 
ports and certainties, this ftratagem would be as 
unfkilful as it is uningenuduse Decay of Piety. 


habited. . - 7 
If there be any place upon earth of that nature 
that paradife had, the fame muft be found within 
that fuppofed sximbabirable burnt zone, or within 
the tropicks. Rakigh. 
Had not thedeep been form’d, that might contain 
All the collected treafares of the main ; 
The éarth had ftill o’erwhelm'd with water ftood, 
To man an wninbabitable flood. ~ Blackmore. 


UNINHA BITABLENESS. æ. f. Incapa- 


city of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, fuch ‘as that of the 
unirbabitablengs of the torrid zone, of the folidity 
of the celeftial part of the world, are generally 
grown out of requeft. Boyle. 


UxixHa BITED. adje Having no dwell- 


ers. 
The whole iflandis now unizbabited. 
‘Uninbabited, untill’d, urfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat elore. Pope. 
I caft anchor on the Iee-fide of the ifland, which 
{cémed'to be-wninbabited. Swift. 
UNINJURED. adj. Unhurt; fuffering no 
harm. 
You may as well fpread out the unfun'd heaps 
Of milers” treafare by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is fafe 3 as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpiefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur'd in this wild, furrounding wafte. Milton. 
Then in full age, and hoary holinefs, 
Retire, great teacher! to thy promis’d biifs: 
Untouch’d thy tomb, wnirjur'd be thy duit, 
As thy owa fame among the future juft! 


Sandys. 


Prior. 


Uninscri BED. adj. Having no infertp- 
tion. ` 
Make facred Charles's tomb for ever known ; 
Obfeure the place, and uninfcrib’d the ftone. 
Oh faét accurtt ! Pepe. 


Uninspi rep. adj. Not having réceived 
any fupernatural inftruction or illumina- 
tion. 

Thus all the traths thatemen, uninfpired, are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly wninfpir'd the fings. Dryden. 


Uninstrucrep. adj. Not taught; not 
helped by inftruétion. ! 
That fool intrudes, raw in thie gréat affair, 
And unirfruéed how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 
It wilt be a prejudice to none but widows and 
orphans; and others uninfiruéfed in the arts and ma- 
nagement of more fkilful men. Locke. 
Jt is an unfpeakable bleffing to be born in thofe 
parts where wifdom fourifhes ; though there are 
even in thefe parts feveral poor wninffiructed perfons. 
Addifon. 
Though we find few aniongit us who protas 
themfelves Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, 
amongft the ignorant and uninfiruéted Chrittians, 
many gf that opinion. 


UninSyru crive. adj. 
any improvement. 
Were rnt mien of abilities thus communicative, 
their wifdom wonld be in a great meafure ufclefs, 
and theii experitnct eninf nih ud. Addifon. 
Unixtretstonnt. adj. Not knowing ; 
not fkilful ; not- having ‘any confciouf- 
nets, 


Not conferring 


may he wninteseent of our iniufioence. 


Shake peers Wirrer’s Fale. 


The vifible creation is far otherwii's apprehended 
by the philofophical enquirer, than the wainte/ligent 
vulgar. À Glanviile. 
o ‘Vhis conclufion if men allowed of, they would 


not dessus ill formed productions, Ay, but thefe 


Locke. 


We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes 


UNI 


“wionfters. Let them be fo ;. what.will your drive 

elling, waintelligent, untra€table changeling be? 
i , Lockee 
Why then to works of nature is affign'd 
An author unintelligent and blind 5 
When ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore. 

The obvious products of unintelligent nature. 
Bentley. 


UNINTELEIGIBYLITY. #./ Quality of ` 


not being intelligible. 


* Credit the unincelligilility of this union and. mo- 


tion. Glanville, 

If'we have truly proved the'unintelligikility of it 

in all other ways, this argumentation ic uiideniable. 
Birner. 
Uninte’curcrene. adj. [iniztelligible, 
Fr.} Not fuch as can be underitood, © 

The Latin, three hundred. years before Tully, 
was as unintelligible in his time, as the Enplifh and ° 
French ot,the fame period are now. Swit? 

Did Thetis 
Thefe arms thus Jabour’d for her fon prepare ; 
For that dull foul to Rare with ‘ftupid eyes, 
On the learn’d wsixtelligible prize ! Dryden. 

This notion muit be defpifed as harmlefs, znin- 
telligible enthufiafm. Rogers. 

UNINTE LLIGIBLY. adv. “In a manner.” 
not to be underftood. 

Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vibrat- 
ing motion communicated to the medium. Lec! s. 

To talk of fpecifick differences in nature, with- 
out reference to general ideas, is tò talk weintc/[i- ` 
gibly. Locke. 

UNINTENTIONAL. adj, Not defigned ; 
happening without defign. 

Belides the wwintenticnal deficiencies of my ftyie, 
I have purpofcly tranfgrefied the Jaws of oratory, 
in making my periods over-long. Boyle. 

UnixTeresseDd. } aaj. Not having in- 
UNINTERESTED: § terelt. 

The greateft part ot an audience is always un- 

inter:[fed, though feldom knowing. Drydem 
UNINTERMITT ED. adj, Continued; not 
interrupted. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to he 
pirtly continued and waintermirted, as that motion 
of the frit moveable’ partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

URINTERMI XED. adj. Not mingled. 

Unintermix'd with fii€tivus fintafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil War. 
UNINTERRUPTED, adj. Not broken; 
not interrupted. 

Thy conftant quiet fille my-peaceful breaft 

< With unmixt joy, uninterrupted ret. Rolcommon. 

Governments to.divided among themfelves in 
matters of religion, maintain wainicrrupicd union 
and correfoondence, that no one of them is for in- 
vading the rights of another. Addifon. 

The hills rite infenfibly, and leave the eye a 
vat, uninterrupted profpect. Addifcn. 

The wninterrupted Match in fuperficial wounds is 
rejected. Sharp's Surgery. 

UnInrerru PTeniy. adus Without in- 
terruption. 

A fucceflive augmcntation wristerruptcdly cons 
tinued, in an actual Cgiftence of believing, and 
congregations in all ages unto the end of the world. 

y Prurjone 

The will thus determined, never lets the under- 
ftanding lay by the objeét ; but all the thoughts of 
the minds and powers of the body, are unirterrupt- 
edly emmplayed. Let ste 

Unintre NcHeo. aay. Not intrenched, 

It had bren cewardtee in the Trojans, not to 

have amempted any thing againft an.army that lay 

_untortified andiwninmrenchéd. Pepe. 

Unsinvrstacanwe. adj, Not to. be 
jearclied out. 

The numberof the works of this vifible wonté 
being wmine-cfligable by us, afford us as démonGra- 
tive proof of tac unlimited extent of the Creator's 
fkille Pay, 

3H UNINVGS*rep, 


UNT 


Uxninvi' g ep. adj. Novafked: 
Uis honelt friends, at thirfty hows of dufk, 
Come wainuued. , Philips. 
Un Jove TED. ad. 
1. Disjoined ; feparated: 
I hear the found of words; their fenfe'the air 
Diffolves whjeigted ereitreach my ear. AN. Agonif. 
2. Having no articulation, 
They aré’alf three immoveable or anjointrds of 
the thicknefs of ‘a little:pins °° "Crew's Museum. 
UROEN af. "Lunia, Eitin)” 
. They act of, joining two or mores 6 as 
to Ae ne them one. . 
Adam, from whofe, dear fide I boaft me Eana 
And gladly Qf our gniop. hear thee fi peak, 
One. heart, one foul, In both! Miler s Puar. Lof. 
One kingdom, joy; and union without cad. Milt. 
2...Concord; conjynctin of, mind. or, in- 
terefts. . i Mti 
The expexience ; of thofa PRs emanations 
fram;God, mait.commonly-are the. fir motive of 
our love; but when we cace have tafted: his good- 
nefa;ywe love the {pring for its own excellency, 
pafling from confidering ourlelyes, to.an union with 
God. Taylor's Ruleof Living lich. 
3._A peas... Not in ufe. 
The king hall drink rò Hamlet's better breaths 
And in,the cup an waicn fhall he throw, 
Richer than that which four fucceMive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
4. [In law.] Union isa. combining, or 
Menes of two churches in one, 
which is done by the confent: of the bi- 
fhop, the patron, and incumbent. And 
this is property: called’ an wiion © but 
there are two other forts, as when one 
church is made fubject to the other; and 
when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is.made.cathe- 
dral. ‘Touching anion in the firit figni- 
fication, there wasa itatute, an. 37 Hen. 
VIII. chap. 21. that it fhould be lawful 


in two churches, whereof the. value of 


the one is not above. fix, pounds .in, the 
king’s books, of the firft -fruits;-and not 
above one mile diftant from "the other. 
Union inthis fignification is perfonal, 
and that.is.for the life of the incum- 
bent; or real, that is, perpetual, who- 
foever is incumbent. Corel, 

Uni’parovs. adje [unus and pario.) 
Bringing one rs a birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their ‘breed 
with the duration ‘of their \days; whereof ‘there 
want pot examples in animals uriparous. 

Brotons Vulgar Ervours. 
Unison. adj. [anus andè fonus," Latin. J 
Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermix’d with voice 
Choral, or wnifon. Miltcn's Paradife Lp. 
Cae n. f. 

. A fring that has the fame found with 
ee Oa 

When moved matter meets with ‘any thing like 
thet from which it received its primary imprefs, 
it will in like manner move it, ‘as in” mufical 
“ftrings tuned unifens. Glenville. 

2. Adingle unvaried note. 

Loft was.the nation’s fe enfe, nor could be: found, 
While a long, falemn, enion went round. Pipe. 

Diverfify'd ‘might srin of chime, 


Freer than-alr, yet manached with rhyme. Harte’ |. 


Unit. wef, (ur4s, unitus; Lat} One ; 
the leat number ; or thé root of num- 
bers. ahh 

lf any atam fiould be moved mechanically, 
without attsaction, ‘ds above a hundred million 


UNI 


, millions odds to an unies "that lit would:not Rike 
| upon ahy other atom, but glide through an empty 
! intefval without contact. ; Bentley. 
| Unirg are the inwegral parts.of any,large number. 

o Watts. 


To Unite. v.a [unifus, Latin.] 

r. To.join two or more into one. 
ii The force which wont in:two,to, be difperfed, 
Inuneialone right hand he now wnitcte: os Speafers 

A Whatever’truths 

Redeem’ d from,error, crfrom ignorance, po 
Thin: in their authors, like rich veins of ,ores 
Your works unite, andi till difcover.more. Dryden. 

A propofition for uriting both kingdoms, was 
begun. Swift, 

2. To make to agree.. o 

The king propoted nothing more than to Oise 

his kingdom in’ one form of worthip... Clarendon. 
3.. To make to adhere. | 

The peritonzumys which is a dry body, may be 

united with the mufculoosfleih. Wileman's SHEED: 
4-°To join. 

it n the awful name of marrying, 

To give our hearts urited ceremony. D pomere. 

Charity ifOf a faftening and uniting nature. 

Pearfon. 
Let the sraithd of the ‘picture’ be well united 
with colours of a friendly nature. Dyo Dufrof, 
§- To join in intereft. 
Unto their affembly ‘mine honour) be:not) thou 
è united. Geref Se 
To Uni‘ TE. VU. 7. : i 
1. To join'in ań act; to concur ; to a 
in concert. 

If you will now unite in your compl aints,. os 
And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ftind under them,  Shake/p. Henry VUI 

2. To coalefce; to be cemented; to be 
confolidated. 

3. To grow into one. 

Uni’TEDLY. adv. 
to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to 
» be much painted, and united/y on their lower parts $ 
but boldly touched ‘above by the light and fhadows. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
UNITER. nf ‘The perfon or thing that 
unites. 

Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that 

P Mould partake'of fome cf the qualities of both. 
Glanville. 
Uni TION. mfo [union, Fr: from unite.) 
The at or power of uniting ; conjunc- 
tion; coalition. A word proper, but 
little ufed. } 

As long as any different fubance kecps off the 
unitiin, hope not to cure a wound. Wikmans Surg. 

U'nitive. adj. {from unite.) Having the 
power of uniting. 


With union; fo as 


That can be nothing elfe but the unisive way of f 


religionyywhich conGits oti the contemplation and 
Inve of God. Norris. 
Unity. mf. [unitas, Latin: ] 
vu. The tate of being one. 

Tholethereticks introduced a\pluralityrafegads ; 
and fo made the profeflion ofthe umityepact of the 
fymbolum, . that, hhould ,difcriminate, the, orthodox 
from them. Huammeri. 

The produétion of one being the, dcftru@tion of 
another, although they .gznerate,.they inerceafe | 
not; and muft not be faid to multiply, who do 
not tranfcendan unity. _. Brown. 

Man is to beget . 
Like of his like; his image!/multiply"d't 
In unity defective 5) which requires 
Collateral love, ind dearetiamity i Mir: Par. Lof. 

Whatever we can confider as onc thing, fuggetts 
to the underltandiny:the idea of wnitye) ™ Lecke: 

2. Concord; conjunétion. | 

That which, you hears your ll fwear, 

You fec, there ds Luch wpisy in the proofs. Shak. 


4. Princip é o 


UNrversa erry, mfp univirfalitas, | 


| bracing all forts of perfons, as’ to be diff*minated 


UNT 


l ‘Nor’ can we call thofe'many; who endeavour to 

keep the unity of the fpirie withe kord ofepeate.. 

f By this,!faid our Saviour, fhall/all men know that 
ye ‘are my. difciplesy if s ye have love one toiin- 

l a: and this is the unity of charitys “Pearfne: 


f ‘unity then out of the worlds and itdiffolves 
into a5. , Holyday.. 


f We, of all Chriftians ought to Wott Ranicyy 


! among ourfelve: and ot Be Spratt's Serm (age 
3. Agreement ; uniforn 


‘To the avoiding of di enGon, it if a al aileth > much, ; 7 
Í that there be amongit them, an as well in 
} ceremonies asin n net . è ee Heka 


“dramatic writit 
i which the tenour urea 


priety of reprefentation; is preferi 
__ The unities of time, place and aćtion, are ex 

ly SPEER oy Dryden 3 P Preface t to Al for ‘Eee 
| (l:Rough in “poetry it be abfolutely receffary 
} that the, unities of time, place, and action. Mould 
_ be, horough!y underftood, there i is Mill fomething ş 

mo re sida Phat, elevat s, and s the 
fancy. ` l panty i Tai. ife 


a [In Taw.] | 


Uniyy, of pifeTion i is a, joint a pa of aor Ph 
` rights by feveral titles. For exampl lee d take a 
leafe of Jand from one upon a certain rent; at cre 
wards I buy the fee- fimple. ~ This is ‘an unity 
non Oy whereby, ithe’ lefe“ is p. a 


= 
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1 And fleeping laws the Fat sne tect revi ex Priere 
UNIVERSAL. adje [univerfalis, I atin. } 


1. General ; extending to all. 
All CEIR i if: all the ‘world could have feen® ty. 
| the woe had been wniverfal. Shak. Wint. Talee r 
l Appetite, an univerfal wolf, 
So doubly fecanded with will ond power, nl 
Muft make perforce an univerfal prey, 
And laft eat up itfelf. SBakefp. Troilus and Créfidae i 
Divine laws and precepts fimply and formally 
moral, are -wniverfal, in refpe€t of perfons, and in 
répard of their perpetual obligation. White. 
This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of 
it, it bears a particular in{cription, 3 yet In me dritt 
of it is urmtuerfal, as defigning to convince. all man- 
kind of the necefity of fecking for ‘happinefs in 


the gofpel. l Sgur beg 
No fubjeéfican be:of'xnmrerfal, bardiy | can it be 
» of general concern. af end Reyes 
2. Totali; wholes dot enh 
From hima from heav'nly Kanion aas 
This wniverfal frame began; Dryden. 


3. Not particular ; comprifing all pen 
culars. 
From hingad Ty 
She doth abfra@ithe sniverjai kindss +i “Daviess. 
An univerfa was: the object of nist as 
there was. norfuch thing in reality. 
Axbutbrict a Pope- i 
UN IVERS ALs N efit The. whole ; the ge- 
neral fyitem of they univerfe. Not invufe. 
‘Io what end hes-ehe angel been fet tokeep the 
‘entrance into paradite after Adam’ siexpultiony if’ 
tthe uilsvorfal had becn paradife?, ™ ) 7 
Ralige’s Hi iRorycf he Werld. 
“Plato calleth God the caufe sand originalythe 
n2ture and reafon of the untwerfale! » Raldighs 


{chool Latin.] Not particularity; ge- i 


nerality ; cxtenfion to the whole. 
This catholicifm, or fecond affection of the 
church, confiftech generally in univerfaliey, as ecm- 


| throùgh all.nations, as)\comprcheading all ages; 
as containing.al], neceflary.and faving ‘truths, as 3 
obliging all conditions of men to.all kind of Ba di- ` 
ence, ‘as curing all difeafes, and planting alt price 
in the fouls of men. EPa at 
is 


Pa ee 
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~ I fiould forge *» 
Quarrels unjuff againft the good and Joyal, 
Deitroying them for wealth. _. Shakefp. ATachctb. 
oi The Piercies, - 
Finding his ufurpation moft unju/y 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shak. 
He that is unjaf jn the leat, is urjuff aip in 
much. Duke, xvin 
“Succeeding kings” juft recovery of their right 
“from unjuf? ufurpations and extortions, fliall never 
be prejudiced ‘by ‘anya of mine. King Charles. | 
Tha rjef the juit hath Quio. TAiltor. | 
He who was fo urju? as to'dohis brother an‘in- 
jury, will fearce be 19 juit to condemn himfe!f for 
it. > Locke. 
ÜNJU'STIFIABLE. adj. Not to be dz. 
fended ; not to be juftified. 
If thefe reproaches, which aim only 2t ofenta- 
tion of wir; be fo rrje fible what thall w fay to 
thofe that are drawn, that! are founded iñ malice? 


ISAS To the noble ming 
Rich gifts wax pocs, when givers prove unkind 
: “Shakefpeare. 
To Nimrod our author feems alittle: unkixd.; 
and fays, that he again@ right enlarged his empire. 
: Lockes 


‘see y Thisicatalogue-of finis but of fin under a limi- 
“tations ansriver; ali yotin undera certain kiad 5, 
JAAA isp ofall fins of dire aad perfonal commif- | 

Gon.) H ki t A Suh. | 
ww) The unizerfelit; of Helge Linfift unon ; and 
-pethatiymarins bodies are Pound in all parts of the 
-mword. | Fh eotward. 
ee Adpecial.concluGion cannot, beinferred trom a 
samora! urivirfality, ror always froma phyfical one ; 

though it muy be always interred from an univer 
ph Thats, mesphyfical, Watts. 
- t 


< oe. GNA YI v 
e might bave fesn it inan inftance or two; 


~ 


A real joy I never knew, 

Till bbaliev'dy cay paftion true 3 

A real grief 1 ne‘ercan find, 

Till thou prov’ ft perjur'd-or unkind. Priore 
AeOQriit they ferve you, ferve-you ditinclintd, 
And, in their height of kindnefs; ace unkind 
; Youngs 


AJ 


‘and she ‘miltock accident for univer, ality. Reynolds. 
Univeasarux, adv, [from universal. ] 
.. Throughout ths whole ; without excep- 

tion. ae. ne AL lo waar 
Thofe offences which are breaches of fuperna-. 
turaldaws, vivace in general thar principie of rea- 

icn, which wil.cch amecrjaily to fly from evil. 


Unkr’noty. adj. [ir and hind. ] 

1. Unnatural ; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthinefs, 

Polluted this fame, gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinef:, 
And gan abhor her brood’s unkindly: crime, 


f oo A y All were they born of her own native flimie. Spenfe 
Bo) agfa bute Fre etd 3 weet Ay fed Government of the Ton e. Mali f fav abl 

- sir. gue.) 2. Malignant; unfavourable. 

gr! There beft beheld, where univerfally ay ON od wercould look Minto effedtsy we might pro- The Baas t atin rural (rine 


we BA igs D boema rity iced Site ncurice boldly : but for a man to give hia opinion 
ows from the antients, he repays i à Biy pin 
| Sg hp WoT ‘ Pay of what-he ‘ees but in part, 19 an unjuftifiable piece 


Dwell ft herewith Pan, ‘or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
with ufury of his own, in coin as good, and as 


Forbidding every bleak; cape fog 


i Gi f rathnefs. Adtifon. pu i d 
Ily valuable. Dryden. of rath To touch che profserous growth of this tall wood. 
ry E a of charity-fchools: sriter/a/ly “Aaa juit and honourable war wevengaged; not Milión. 
= AS, ditea’ te aah ok Si Alijon.. outaf ambition, or any other unjufifiable motive, Unxr’n DLY. eB 


but forthe defence of ail that was dear to us. 
lathe! Aiterbury. 
UNJ U’STIFIABLENESS, z. f. «The qua- 
lityiofi not-being juftifiable, 
He withed them to contider of the illegality of 
all thofe cem niffions, and ofthe unjuftifiabiens/s of 
satlythe paccecdings which had been by virtue of 
them. Clarendon. 
When it is unlaw/ul upon the unjuffifiablenefs of 
the ground, we fin in it tli we put an.end to it. 
f P Kettlewell. 
Unjo‘stirprapty, adv. Ina manner not 
to be defended. 


Unju’stity. adv. Ina manner contrary 
to right. i 


U'siverse. 2. f Lunivers,’Fr: univerfum, 
~ Late] Phe general fy dem of things. 
oo Creeping murmu, and the poring dark, 
coils thewide vellclof the wniucrf:... Shakefpeare. 
Ged here fums up all into.man ; peat beled nto 
paipart 5 the sniveje into an individual ,, Soynbs 
tr ote en eether of hear ni 
Whofewo-d cali’d out chis ariverfe to birth. Prior. 
Unweesity. 2. J. (uniderftas, Latin.] 
A {chool, where all the arrs and facul- 
ties are taught and-ftudied. | 
While I play the goo! hufband at home, my 
fon and fervants fpend all at the ery, 
Shake[peire’s Taming of the Shree. 
Ta the treatifes allo of place between ecclefiattical 
dignitics, or degrees of the aniverfities, fach reafons 
and authorities are-commonly ufed as may be ap- 
plied likewife to. temperal dignitics. Selden. 
| The namerftics, Specially Aberdeen, flourithed 
iunder many excellent, fcholars, and, very learned 


1. Without kindnefs; without affection. 
The herd, unkindly wife, ; 
Or chaces him from thence, or trom him flies. 
: Denkar 
If we unkindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart? 
Dryden. 
z. Contrarily to nature. 
All works of nature, 
„Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’de Milton. 
UN KIIN D NESS. 2. /. [from unind.) Ma- 
lignity ; ill-will; want of affe@ion. 
Take no unkindnefs of hisshafty words. Shake/p. 
_ FS unjuft unkirdnefs, that in all reafon fhould 
have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment 
inthe curent, made it more violent and unruly. 
Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
~ After their return, the duke cxecuted the fame 
authority in conferring all favours, and in reveng- 
ing himfelFupon thofé who had inanifefted any ur- 


If aught againft my life 
Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjufily. 
Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks puriue, 
Accus'd unjuft/y, then unjufily New. Denbam. 


men. Clarendon. r Your choler docs unjufily rife, i kinl nefs toward® him. Clarendon. 
T2304 . adj. {anivecus, Latin.]° © fee your friends purt- your enemies. Drydent | Evee+As one! who loves; and fome wunkindne/s 
SAN TUES WEY). @ J [ : ] Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and meets, 


a. Having one meaning. l 
Univocal words are fuch as fignify but cne idea, 
or but one furt of thing : equivocal words ave fuch 
as fignify two or more different idéas, or different 
forts of objects. $ Watts. 
2. Certain; regular; purfuing always one 


teneur: 

This conceit makes putrsfactive generations 
correfoondent untu feminal produdtions; and con- 
ceives inequivocal effects, and univocal contormity 
unto the elivient. Brown. 

Ux vocab sadu: [from waivocal,} 


q. In'one term; in one fenfe. 
Howls Gin’ geivecally diftinzuithed into venial 
ad morta!, if the venial be not fin? Hall. 
It werestoo | great prefumption-'to ‘think,’ that 
o Sthere isany thing in any-creatcd mature, ‘that-can 
bear any: perfedtrgiemb!arce of the incomprehen. 
fiblepertection.of tie divine natuse 5 very being) 
Witt dhes rot peudicutewaicir sly touching Gud, 
and any crented being, ‘and mmtelleét, and will, ae 
we aticbure theman hite n 4; mi Hla'e 

2.°In ‘one tenour: 

\Allareavures are gencrated «wnivocally by parents 
of their own kind; there iss no iuch thing, as 
Spontaneous gencration. Ray 


Urio yous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. . 
Morn, late rifing o'er the drooping wor'd, 
Liit: her pile eye wnyayows. Tharfin’s Winter. 
Ussuri adj. [injufte, Froinjufus, Lat.) fy 
-Iniquitous ; contrary to equity; con- 
trary to jultice. It is ufed both of per- 
fans and things. . 
‘a 


the other as unjuflly pretends to. , Swift. 
Unke'mpr. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 
Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt ; 
But ah! tod well'I wot my humble vaine; 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. 
Spinjer. 


With fweet, auftere compofure, thus replv'd. Mile 

Chn, who was the only perfon.to have refented 
thisvankindee/sy? finds anextennation of it. 

5 » South's Sermons. 

She figh'dsfhe wept, the lasy'd3)*twas.allthe.cau'ds 

And with wakindne/s feein’d to tax the god. Dryd,. 


To Unki NG., wa. To deprive of roy- 
Alty. | 
Gud;fave kingFHenry, nting’d Richard fays, 
And Jendsdioymany:yearsoaf funthine days! Shas, 
Attakestherfurceot law : how. then, my lord | 
Jf sas they wonldiumking any father NOW, ai 
‘Lo.make yon Wav, Scutherne 
Unki'ssen, adj... Not. kiled ` 
Foul words aiczbut foulavind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noifome; theres 
fore J will depart unki/?. Shakepeare’s Much Ado. 
UNKLE. 2. f. (oncle, French. ] The brò- 
„ther ofa father or mother. Seé Uncie. 
The Englith power is.near, led.on, by, Malcolm, 
His unde Siwird, and the good Macdult. Skhakep. 
Give me, good fame, ye paw'rs !; and. make. me 
jut: 
Thus much the rope to public ears will trut: 
In private then =W hen wilt thou, mighty Tove t 
My wealthy unesie fiom this world remove > Dryd. 


Unanicutny. adj. Unbecoming, : a 
knighe. : 

gi irh fix hoursshard riding through, wild places, 

I overgot them a little before nigut, near an old 

ill-favoured caftle, the place where I perceived 

they ‘meant to perform their untnighrly errand. 

| Sidna. 


3H2 ve 


To UNEE’NNEL. v.a. 
1. To drive from his hole. 
_ Search, feck, find out. J warrant we cll unkerne! 
the fox. Ler me ftop this way firt. “So, new uny 
i cape. Shakepeare. 
1 warrant you, colonel, well nnkennel him. 
+) Diyden. 
2.°To roufe from its fecrecy or retreat, 
It his occult. guiit 
Do not itfelf ‘wakennel in one Speechy i 
__Icis a damned ghofthatywethave {cen. Shake lp. 
UNKENT...adj. [un and hen, to ‘know. ] 
Uaknowns »Obfolete: y 
Go, little bouk,; thy felf prefent; 

AS child whofe parent igsuntenry 

Yo'him, that is the prefident 

Of noblenefs and’chivalries Spenfers 
UNKE'PT. adj. . 

t. Not kept; mot retained. 
2. Unobferved ; unobeyed. 

Many thingeskept generally heretofore, are now 
| lini hoe fortigenerally unkept, ami abulitheds every 
where, Flotker. 
NI N Ds adj. Not -favourables not be- 
nevolent. l 

In nature there 's'no blemith hut the mind ; 
None cabeca d deform dy but the wntind. Shak. 


UNL 


Tr. Qn, | 
1. To unweave; to aa sel g bis mong A 
* Would he hadconivnued'co bis country 
As he begun) and not sata himfelf: qo > 
The nobie “uot he nidde | iy Lb 
2. Toopens) oma U 
Uckau tnat threat ning, Sokiod Brow | Bs 
And wart not foor piik BAAS from thof eyes. 
optata 
Ti Uxkno’ WAU. a. Ta = hre to know. | 
[cs already known; 
Oh !, can you kespi it from yöre, inkai ia 
Ue Sa 
UNKNOWABLE adj. Not to be*known. 
Di wings Gweill beiween aioe re ea anknow- 
ables. « l Faits. 
UAK o wING, adj 


1. Ignorant ; “not Knowing > With of. a 
Lem? (peak to ch’ yet unknowing world, 
How) thefe thing, came abuns. \Shakelp. L Bauik 
Though: unknowing perfons may-accufe others, 
yet can they never the more abfotve tliemfelv-s. 
i Decay of Piety. 
“panei ing I prepar'd thy bridal bed ; 

With empry hnpes-of Happy ifue fed. Dryden. 
Unkecwing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks ic bis; and values.it, "tis goned Dryden. 
His hounds, wakscwixg of his change, purfue 
Thecbace, and their miftaken matter flew. Dryd. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, wninewing of deceit. 
2. Not practiled.;,.not. qualified. 
So Lybian huntfinen, on fome: fandy plain, 
From fhady coverts rouz’d, the lion chacz: 
The kingly beaft roars out with loud d idain, 
And flowly moves, unknowing to give place. Dryd. 
Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unksowing how,to yield. 
P 


Pope. 


epe. 
Unxno wincuy.adv, Ignorantly.; with- 
out knowledge: | 
The'beauty Fbehold has fruck' me dead : 
Unkwowing/y the ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who-were firt fmit- 
ten with blindnefs, and snknorving/y led out of their 
way,*into the capital of their enemy's country. 
een 3 fe AY 
UNKNOWN, adj 
1. Not known i ee 
STs not wnknet'r'to yon; 
How iets Thave difabled my eftate. Sbanafieibe 
Many arerthe treesof God, that grow 
In Paradife, and, Various, yet veksows, 
Tous. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Here may J always on this downy grafs, 
Unknowz,-nfeen, my eafy minutes pais! Rofcom. 
If any chance has hither, brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unkacwa to fame, 
Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. Dryd. 
Though inceft is mdécd 2 deadly.crime, 
You are not guilty, fince snknows"' twas done, 
And, known, had been abhorr’d. 
Dryden's Don Scbafiian 
At fear of death, that faddens dll 
Wich terrors round, cah reafon hold her throne; 
Defpife the knéwn, nor tremble at th’ unknowns ? 
Pope. 


ta 


2. Greater than is imagined, 
The planting of bemp and flax would, be an.un- 
Anewa advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 
3. Not having cohabitation. : 
fam yet 
Unkaewun to woman 3 never was forfworn, 
4. Without communication. 
Atalittie inn the man of the houfe, formerly 
a fervant in the family, to do honour to his «id 
matter, had iunkaoroa"to Sir Roger, put him up in 
a fign-pok. Addison 
Un ca novuren: adj. | 
1. Not produced by labour. 
Unlaboured darvetts fhuil che fields adorn, 
And ciufter'd grapes Mbali blu on ev'sy thorn. 
Dryden. 


Shak. 


UNL 
2, Not culfivated by labour. 
Nét eaftera monarchsy.on their nuptial cay, 
| In dazzling gald,and purple; faine fo gy, 
| As the bright natives of th’ walabour'd held, 


Unvyers'd in fpinniag, and in looms vaikill” d. 
Blackmores 


= 


3. Spontaneons ; voluntary. 


|; Their charmsy)if charms they, have, ‘the truth: ji 


fuppties, 
| And fram'the theme Bilabour’ d ats pigi Tieki 


i To URTUA CE. U2. 


“1. ‘To loofe any thing faitened’ Sn mgt 
l He could not endure fascruel cafe, i.s 
But movent h his arms to.leave, and helmet to uplace. 
Sperjer. 
LA little river soll’d, +; 
| By which there fat a knight with helm uzlae’d,_ 
Himfelf refrefhing with the liquid cold. Spenfer. 
The helmet from my brow unlac'd. Pope's aon 
2. -Tò loofe ‘a woman’s drefs. -0 ©6015 

Can I forget, when they in»priion placmg hee) 
Withdweling heart, in fpite, andduedifdamtulsefs, 
She lay for dead, till I heip'd with nitiacing her? 

t Sedatey. 

Unac: yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me trom you, that now it is bedtime. 

Denne. 
3- To diveft of ornaments., 
You unlacetyour reputation; 
- And {pend your rich opinion for the name 
Ofa night -brawler. Shukefpeare’s Orbello. 
To UnL a DE. D. a. 
1. To remove from the veffel-which car- 
rics. 
He's a foolifh feaman, 
That, when his fhip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. .Denkam. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 

The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 
And touches on our hofpitable fhore, 

Charm'd with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 
Shall here urlzde him, and depart no more. Dryd. 

30Foyputout. Ufed of a veffel. 

We landed at Tyre; for there the thip was to 
unlade her burden. Al, Xxi. 3e 

Unca‘rD. ‘adj. 
1. Not, placed; not fixed. 
Whatfoever we do, behold now in this prefent 
| world, it was inwrapped within the bowels of di- 
vine mercy, written in the book of eternal wifdom, 
and held in the hands of omnipotent power, the firt 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. 
Hocker. 
2. Not pacified; not ftilled; not fuppreffed. 
No evil hie that walks 2 night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ftubborn unluid ghoft, 
Hath’ hurtful pow’rlo’er true virginity. Milton. 
UNLAME’NTED. adj. Not deplored. 

. After, fix fears fpent in outward opulency, and 
award murmur that it was not greater, he died 
unlamented by any. Clarendon. 

Thus wnlamented pafs the proud away, 

The pridevof fools, and pageant of aday.' Pope. 
To Un Laten w. a. To open by lifting 
up the latch. 
My worthy wife 
The door unlatch’d; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former ford within my walls. Dryden 
UNLAWFUL. adj, 


permitted by the law. 
Before I be canvit by courfe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moft unlawful.” 
Sbaketpeare. 
It ts an unlawful thing for a Jew'th'c m2 unto 
one of añother nation. Ats, x. 28. 
Shew. me when it is our duty, and whew silaw- 


ful,.co take thefe couries, by tome general ruhsat 


Seuto. 


< Dryden. 


a perpetuai, never-failing truth. 
The fecret ceremonics I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlatuful to reveals 
UNLAWFULLY. adu. 


1. Ina manner contrary to law or right. 


` 


Contrary to law ; not f 


UND. 


“He'that gains all’ thar-He delete tht gear, 

i next year will be tempted to gain {omething i une 

las AEPA: $ re yore 

‘2. TI egitimately ; ; not. by mari 


ipe. = 
I had rather my brother die by y the law a 
my fon fhould be: unlar» fully ean e Sbakifp tarre 


Givè me your opinion, what part 1, beingiyne 
| lazefullg born, may claim of the'man's “aftection 
who begot_ me. - - À kii 
JUNLA WPULRESS A. fw da tbii ; 
i.. Congeaniesysie jaw 5 flate of being not 
| permitted. » cond apih a to dqmuty 
Tf thofe alledged teftimonies of fcripture didi ins 
| deed concern the matter to'fuch ereet as was prê- 
tended, thatiwhich: they thouls infer were! urlaw- 
fein i | Herher. 
The original ‘reafon of the: nla fle ‘of lying 
l is, that it carrleswieh“it anjaét oftinjuttice, andsal J 
| violation of: the orightiofebim to neck: we were 
| obligedhto: ignity, aur minds. NE se 7 
2. Ilegitimacy? L téton ai sdk yids 
TOUNLE'ARN. v. a. To eines or dit 
ute, what Has ‘been learned ® < i 
Antifthenes, being afked of one, whaz Rashig 
was'moftnecefarytor mam siife 2?) anfwereTo 
unlearn that whichiis naught. i Burim. 
Thisswere: tonimply,) thateall ibo: ko in Lbemng 
fhould. be deftroyed 3» a:rd that all the age thould 
take new painsito an/earn thole hatits wnicinhave 
coft them>fo muchslabours wns qHleider. 
~The government of; the: tongue is/acpiece ‘of 
morality waichfober nature dictates, which! yet 
! our greatett fcholars have us/esrats Decay of Pietje 
Some cyders have by art, or age, unlcarn`d 
Their genuine relith, and of fundry wines 
Affum'd the flavour. Philips. 
What they thus learned from him in one way, 
they did not walearn again in another.) «Atterbury. 
A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do 
well, but unlearn his former life... 1- Rogers. 
Unne/arNeDwad). l T y 
1. Ignorant ;»not informed; not-inftrued. 
This fele€ted piece, which you tranflate, 
Foretells your ftudies may communicate, 
From darker dialeét.of a ftrange land, 
Wifdom that here th’ walearn'd hall underftand. 
Davenant- 
And by fucceffion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes. * 
ee 


i? 5" r, per; 


Nn TESTI 


Some at the bar with fubtilty defend i 
The caufe of anwnlearnedy noble friend, Sates 
Though unlearned men well enough under{tood 
the words white and black, yet there were philofo- 
phers found, who had fubtiety enough to prove that 
white was black. i Locke. 
2. Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 
They learn mere words, or fuch things ‘chiefly 
as were better unlearned. Milton on Education 
3. Not fuitable to a learned man.  ” 
I will prove thofe Verles to be’ very . unlearned, 
ncither favouring of poetry, wit, or invention, 
l Shakepeare. 
UNLEARNEDLY. adu. Ignorantly; grof- 
ly. 
THe, in ia his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they t think 
unlear nedly who are of another belief. ~ l 
- Broron’`s Vulgar E rroursy 
UN’ AVENED. adj, Not fermented; weer 
mixed with fermenting matter... tY 
They baked waleavened cakes of the doughy for 
it w: is not ie A ‘Exidus, i lis 39- 
Unie isurepntss. 2. f Bafinefs; want 
of time ; want of leisure. . Not in et 
My E touching the {cripture shaving “been 
watten partly in England. party ina‘ othes king- 
dum, \it were ftrange if thee did not appear much 
unevenocfs, aud if-it did not betray the unleiHured 
nefs\of the wandering author. . » Boyles 
UNLESS) conjund. ee $ ifnot 3 fup- 
pofing that not. 
Let us not fay, we kecp the sorntanaenee of 
the one, whea we break the commandments of 
the 


—a i <= = 


UNL 


the otbert for, umcs wes obferseebout,, we obey 
Beit EEs, ‘spal dira Cooter: od , sà dlickers 
«Unel: I look on Sylvia in the day, hee 
There is no.day formetolook upon... Shukefpeare. 
lefs the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that ° 

elJ the +i ie ROT. iais ja - Milton. 
__Eorfore Iam, ankf Iwin in arma, -4 d 
Ta Rand excluded from Emilia’s charms; . 
Nor canemyvitrength avail, unlejs by thee =. ~ 
Endu’d with force I gain the vi€tory. | | Dryden® 


La 


IOT Heed mendstion of adverfaries Ta thà greaceit |) 


triumphrof a writer, becaufs.it never comesruniefs 
extorteds:-. oe elie Dryden. 
sa No poetiever fweetly ung, =i s Shand 
Onilefshe were, like Pheebusy youngs px) oy 
Noat ever nymph infpic'd to rhyme, 
Uniefs, like Venus,,in her, primes, Swift. 
Ux e’sson2p. adja Nottaught.. -4 
(Fag ‘The fulffur. of me | 
Fs an-un/effon'd girl, uafchool’d;/unpractis'd:s): 
Happy.in this, the is not yet fo oldynenssron! 
But fhe may learn... | are 
“UNLETTERED. adji 
taught. 


When’the apotties of our Lord were ordained to 
alter the laws of heathenith religion, St. Paul ex- 


rune € 


Unlearned; un- 


cepted, the ret were unfchooled and unlettered | 


mene Hooker. 
Such as thejocund flute, or gamefomerpipe 
Stirstup among the hoofey unletter’dthindsy 
Who'thank theegods amifss: Mittcn. 
© Th’ anletter'd Chriftian, who believes in grofss 
Plods on to heav’ny and ne’er is at a lofs. 


Unce‘verren. adj. Not laid even. 
All unfevell’d the gay garden lies. Tickel. 
“Untiei’p1xous, adj. Not luftful ; ` pure 
from carnality» | 
In thofe hearts 
Love galibidincus reign'd t nor jealoufy 
Was underftood, the injur'd lover's hell. 
UNLICENSED. adj. 
permifiion. 
Atk what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unlicgnfed. ° Mi!ton's Paradife Lof. 
Wa.n the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train, 
No more, walicens'd, thus%o brave the main. Pope. 


UNLI CKED:-adj. Shapelefs ; not form- 
ed: from the opinion that the bear licks 
her young to fhape. 

Pans my legs of an unequal fize, 
To difproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. Shake/p. 

Thofe unfickr bear-whelps. Donne. 

‘The bloody bear, an independent beat, 

Unli. k'`d to form, in groans her hate exprett. Dryd. 


UnL GHTED. adj. Not kindled; not 
= ` {et on fire. | 
There lay a log ur/igéted on the earth : 
For th’ unborn chief the fatal fitters came, 
a And rais’d it up, and tofs'dit on the Hame. Dryd. 
The facred wood. which on the altar lay, 
Untouchd; unlighred giow3. 
Usur’cutsome. adj, 
wanting light. 
ES s Firft the fun, 
A mighty fphere.' he fram, unlizbtfome 
Though of zthercal meuld. | . 
Ux kei aay. | 
1. Difimilar ; having no refemblance. 
Where caics.are fo unlike as theirs acd ours, J 
fee’ not how that which they did fhould induce, 
mrsch lefs inforce us to the fame protice. Hovker. 
“So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike; this Warfh and rude, that ({mooth and fair. 
z Denbam. 
Unlike the nicencfs of our modern dames; 
“Ath ei nymphs, with'néw affeted'names. Dryd. 


7 : . 


Milton. 
Having no regular 


Prior. 
Dark ; gloomy ; 


firt, 


Our! iveas, whit? we are awake; fuccced ore | 


another not much unlike the images: in the inGde 
 of.alantborns,... ais f Locke. 


PUN LrKkELINESS.. 


K bake /peare. - 


Dryd. , 


Milten. 1 


“UNL 


Some fhe difgrac'd,, and. fome with honours 
crowa'd; +. SEE N 
U riitt fuceefies cqual merits found. > "Pope. 


2. Improbable’; unlikely ;° not likely." 


Make not'impoffible that which but {ems un- f 


like.” 7 ` Shakefpeare. 
What befel the empire of Almaigne were no: 
| unlike to befal co Spain, if it fhould break. Baron. 
Untikerinoon.) x. /. [from unlikely. } 
Am probability. 
| The work was carried on, amidit all the unlike- 
| Libcods and difcouraging circumftances imaginab:e; 
the builders. holding the fword in one hand, to 
defend the trowel working with the other. South, 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demonftration, quite down to impro- 
bability ‘and un/ikelinefs, even to the confines of im- 
poflibility. l Lecke 

Unii' Kenny. adj. | | 
1. Improbable ; not fuch,as,canjbe rea 
fonably expected. 
Avery walikely envy the hath tumbled upon. 
à l Sàiney: 
z«\Not promifing any particular event. 

Effects are’ miraculous ‘and ftrange,'witen they 
grow by walikely means. Hooter. 

My adv.ce and actions both have met 
Succefs in things unlikely. Denbam's Sopby. 

This colie&tion we thought «not only unlikely te 

reach the*future, but unworthy of the prefent age. 
Swift. 
Unci’kery. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to. enjoy in that conver- 
fation, not unlikely may proceed from the difcove- 
rics each fhall communicate to another, of God 
and nature. Popes 

Unisxeness. 2. f. Diffimilitude ; want 
of reiemblance. 

Jinitation plesies, becaufe it affords matter for 
enquiring Mto the truth or fa:fhood of imitation, 
by comparing its dikeneis or unlikenefs with the ori- 


ginal. Dryden. 
UnLIMITABLE. adj: Admitting ‘no 
bounds. 


He tells us “tisunlimited and ualimirable. Locke. 
UNLIMITED. adj. 


1. Having no bounds ; having nó limits. 
So unlimited is’ our impotence ‘to ‘recomperfe or 
repay God's dilection, that it fetters ‘our very 
wifhes. "Boyle. 
It is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding, ‘to 
view unlimited exceilencies, which have no bounds, 
though it cannot comprenend them, Tillotfon, 


2. Undefined ; not bounded by properex:’ 


ceptions. 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more. prévai) than, ws:/imitted generalitics, becaufe 
of their plainnefs at the firft fight; nothing lefa, 
with men of exact judgment, becaule fuch rules 
are not fafe to be trufted over far. ~ Hooker. 


3. Unconfined ; not refrained. . ! 
All the evils that can proceed from an untied 


tongue, and anunguarded, unlimited will, welput] | 


upon the accounts of drunkennefs. Taylor. 
Afcribe not, unto God fuch an unlimited exercife 
of mercys,as may deftroy his juftice. Rogers. 
Hufbands are counselled not ta truf too much 
to their wives’ owning the doétrine of unlimited 
conjugal fe icity. 
Unii’mirenty, adv. Boundlefely i with- 
out bourds. | 
Many a.cribe too wnlimitec’ly to the force of a 
good meaning, to think that it is able to bear the 
Rre of.whatfoever commiflions they t fhall Jay 
upon ite Decay of P ie!;. 
UNEI NEAL’ adj. 
order of fuccefton. 
They put a barten fcept'e in my g ipe, 
Thence to be wrencth'd with an wilinea hinds 
No fon of mine jucceedings ~" Shaki p Macheib: 


“| folved, = 


Arbutkati 


Not: coming: in`the |] 


UNL 
Yo UnL NK. va. To untwifts.to open, _ 
J About his neck ae ead we 
_ A green and gildedfnake ‘had wreath'd itfelf p | 
| Who withvher-heads nimble: in:threats, approach'd 
| The opening of his; mouths; but fuddenly ss 4:1 +; 
 Sceing Orlando, it unlink’ dittelfe| +- Shake[peares 
Unit’ QuiFiep. adj. Unmeltedisundif- 
` Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps’ remained in the 
melted matter rigid and wnliguifed, floating in it 
o like’eakes of icéi arriver. © -© Adilifenon Italy. 
To UNLOAD. va." ; Atta, 
1. To diiburden; to exonerate; to free 
from load: y CETT 
Like.an_afs,,whofe backiwith ingots bows, 
Thou)bear'ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Shak. Meal. for-Meaf. 
Vain man, torbear, of cares unload thy mind 3 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. 
PENS A Creech. 
Some to unload the'fertile branches run. Popes 
z. To put off any thing burdeniome. 
To you duke Humphry muft unload his griefs 


f Shakepeare. 
Nor ‘can my tongue unload my heart's great bur- 
then. _Shake/peares 


To Unto'cx. va, 
1. To open what is ‘fhut*with'a lock. 
I have feen her unlock hier clofet, take forth pa- 
pere Sbakejpeare. 
She fprings a light, 
Unlocks the door, and, ent’ving out of breath, 
‘The dying faw, and inftruments of death Dryd. 
2. To open in general. 
My purfe, my perfun, my extremeft mears, 
Lie all uglock'd to your oceafions. 
Shatefp. Merchant of Venices 
I yielded, and wnfock'd her all my heart, 
Who, with a grain of manhood well refolv’d, 
Might eafily have hook ofPall’her Mares: Mit. 
, Sand is an advantage to cold) clays) inthar it 
warms them) -and>unlocks theiribinding qualities. 
Mortimer’s. Hufbandry. 
A lixivium,of -quick-lime unlocks the falts that 
ave entangled in, the,vileid,j uices af fome fcorbutide 
| perions. TET i wi Arbuthrcte 
b Ehy-forek3iWindfor! and thy green retreats 


ij 1 Ipvite my lays». Be prefent, fytyan maids! y 


| Unlock your {pringsyand open all your thadgs, Popes 
UNLOCKED «adj. Not, fahenedwith a 
| slocleand? faha 7m bsldatib sead L i W 
Un Lo'own ni <P zgj Unéxpedted’; not : 
Un ro'o ED fof: foréfeen. UO" r 
“Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
| king.of Pontus had’ not come unlookell for to their 
PEC CO nn Sidney. 
How much wahok'd ‘for ia this expedition t°. 4 
EnA 70%b% a9 Si pS PahCpeates - 
eor ob CORE RANT yoo 
That none of you May live your, natural a Ca, 
But by fome unlogk'd accident tut off, KAA peayes - 
Whatfoever ia new 13 unlocked or 3 and ever it 
mends*fome, and pares otherg, i y. .» Bacon. - 
i 
: 


: 


From that high hope, to\what relapfe 
Unlook'd for ate we fallo! ™ Paradife Regained. 
Your alfairs I have recommended to the king, 
“but with wnlooked fuccefs. i Derbum. 
| Nor fame I Night, at for her favours cally 
| Shëcomes wale Pd for it fhe comes at all, Pope. 
To Un oo’se.. u, a. To loofe. A word 
perhaps barbarous and unprammatical, 
the particle prefixed implying negation ; 
fo that to unloofe; isi properly tabiad.! 
Work, anlosje- your long impriéon’d thouglhits, 
Andlect thy tongue beequal with thy carte» Shak. 
| Khe, weak, wanton Cupidy 1 
Shallfrom your neck un'ofe his am'rous.fald 5 
And, like a dew-drop fromethedign’a mape sè. 
Be ihock to air... Shake/p. Trons and Criffiday 
Turn him to.any caufe or policy 5 
The gerdian knot of it he will unloufe, 
Familiar as his garter. Shakejpeure's Hinry Y 
ir 


UNL 


It refted imyou, =" TYR 
T' unlore this ticd-upjufice when you pleas`d. 
l ) Shake/poare. 


The latchet af his -thoes I am, not worthy, to 


ftvop down and Yaf. a Mark, i. 7. 
He that thould fpend all’ hie time ‘ih tving-in- 
extrionbic knotyyoply tulbai¥e the induftrviot thofe 
that thould attempt 6 ma/oofer thems would be 
thought notunuch vo have served hia generation. 


To Ux oo’ss. w, 2. 
to lofe’al! union and connexion.. 


Withour' this: virtue, the publick” unton- mu ft 


wnitefe ;s*neitrength ‘decdy s ani the pl -afure grow 
faints > vie Collier. 


Uwvo’sasre. cdj. [A word rarely uted. ] | 


Not to be loft. | 

~~ Whatever may be Gid.of the wzlojable mobility 
of ‘atoms, yet.divers, parts of matter may com- 
pole bodies that need no. other,cement, td, unite 


them, than the juxta pefijion and rcfting, together 
of their,parts, whercby,the airyy.and others Auids, 


that might didipate them, are excluded... Boyle. 
Ux Love D. ay. ‘Not loved. 

As love does not always refet ittelf, Zdmane, 
though reafan there was to love Pziladius, yet could 
not ever perfuade her heart to.yield with that pain 
to Palladius, as they feels "that feel anlowed tove. 


0 Siduey. 


What though J te not fortunate; 
But miterable mot; to love wnlow'd 1: Shakelpeare. 
He wai generally wa/cyedy asia proud and tuper- 
cibous.perion Clarendon. 
UNLovepiness. s. / Unamiablene(s ; 
inability to create love, . 
The oldimañ, g -owing-only in age and affection, 
followed his suit-with all means of unhonett fer- 


yanta; large promifes, and cach thing elfe that 


mgbevhelp to couxtervail his own unlevelines. 
Sidney. 

That cannote excite 

There {eems by this word. gene- 


UNLOVELY. adj. 
love. 


rally more intended than barely nega- | 


tion. See UNLOVELINESsS. 
Unvo'vinc. adj. Unkind;*not fond. 
Thou, tleit with a goodly fon, 
Didft yield confent to difinherit him 3 
Which argu'd'thee 3 moft unloving father.’ Shak. 
Uncvu’cxity. adu. Unfortunately 3" by 
ill luck. | 

Things have fallen out fo unluckily, 

That we'have had no time to move our daughter. 
é Shakep. 

An ant dropt uniuckily into the water. L'`Efir. 

A toxunluckily.crofiing the road, drewjoff a con- 
fiderable detachmcat. 

Un tvucky, aq. 

a. Unfortunate ;_. producing” unhappinefs. 
This word is generally uled of accidents 
lightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without 
meeting wit'rany of thofe unlucky accidents which 
make fuch experiments, mifcarry. | Bayle. 

2. Unhappy ; miferable,;, fubje& to “fre- 
quent misfortunes. X 
Then thali I you recount airieful cafe, 
Said he; the which with thisjun ucky eye 
Ylate beheld. 
3- Slighily, .mifchicvous ;. 
waggith. TE 
p His friendthip is counterfcit, feldome to putt ; | 
His doings wavactie, and ever unjut. To/fer. 

Why, cries an we/uely Wag, a lcfs bag’ mizht have 
ferved. L'Ffirange. 

There was ‘a lad, th’ wr fsckief of hiscere, 

Was till conti ivin® fomeuiing bad, but new. King. 
4. Il-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 

When I appear, fee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlucky face, 
Untu’strous. adj. 
dour ; wanting lufre, 


Sperfer. 
milchicvoully 


3 Dryd. 
Wanting fplen- 


Perey of Picts dl 
To fallin pieces 3: 


Addifon's Frebokiers 


12. Not tutored; not educated. 


UNM 


Should T join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falfhood, as with labour ; 
Then glad mytelf with peeping in an-eycy 
Bafe and ux/u/?rovs av the {moaky light 
That.’s fed.with ftinking tallow? = Shuksfpeare. 


id 


To UNLU TE, v. a. To feparate vefels i 


closed with chymical cement... >. | 
Ourantimany thus hagdled, atfordechws an oseca 
of fulphur, of fo fuinhureots’a fmell, that, upon! 


the ae/itme the seilels, it infected thie toomewirh: a}. 
Boyle. } 


12. Unsuitable toa man 3 effeminates! 1 


{carceifupportable..ftink. = i 
Unman Ewadji 
1. Not yet'forméd; not created. “~ ~” 
Thou waft bego: in Demogorgon’s halg”. 
And faw'ft thefecréts of the worl! ynwaddee  Spen/u 
Then might thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon thé ground a8 T do’ row, | 
Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. Skake/p. 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. 
The firft esrth was perfetly unmade again, taken 
all.to pieces, and framed,a-new. 
di Woodward's Natural Hifory« 
3. Omitted to be made. à 
You may the worid/cf more defcétsjupbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmade; 
That the did never at her-own expence 
A palace rear. s 
Unma'ImED. adj. Not deprived'of any 


effential part. 

An fnterpreter fheuld give his author entire and 
urmaimed; the diction and the verfification only 
arc his*proper province, Pepe's Preface to the Tiad. 

Unma KaBLe. adj. Not, poffible to be 
made. 

If the principles of bodies are unalterab!e,ithey 
are alfo(unmakable by any but a divine power. 

Grew`s Cofmalogia, 

To Unma’xe. v.a.. To deprive of for- 

mer qualities» before, poffcffed. 
prive of form or being. 

They ’ve mace them{elves, and their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Shakepeare s Macherb. 

God does not make or użzrake things, to try éx- 
periments. Burncet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicab'e thing, 
When fuch as thefe make, or, unmafea king.;Dryd. 

Bring this, guide of the Sight within co theitrial ; 
God, when he inakes the prophet, does not unmake 
the'man. Locke. 

To UNMA'N, va. 
1. To deprive of the conftituent qualities 
of a human being, as reafon. 

What, quite unmanid in folly? Shak. Macheth. 

Grofs errors unman, and ftrip them of the very 
principles of reafon and fober difcourfe.* Syurh. 

z. To ema(culate. 


3. To break into irrefolution;. to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans’ ears, 
Uninan'their'eourage, and augment their fears: 
N Dryden. 
Ulyfles veil'd his:penfive hcad; 
Again unmana’dy a Mower of:orrows fheds p Pope. 
UNMA'’NAGEABLE. adj. l 
1. Not manageable; not-eafily governed. 
‘They Ml ijudge everything by cmodelstof their 
own, and thus are rendered wrmunageublebyyany, 
authority, butithat at abfolute dominion... G/anz. 
Nene can “be. concluded «snmanageable sby..the 
milder methods of government, till they have been 
thoroughly ‘trisd upon him; and if.they will not 
prevail, we make noexcufesturthe obltinate. Locke. 
2. Not cafily wielded. | 
UNMANAGED. adja 
t. Not broken by ,horfeman hip. 
Like coltsy or unmanaged horfes, we Rart at dead 
bonevandtileless clocks. Taylor's Rule of Lins Heiy. 


f 


Se VAD f 
Savage princes fladh.out fometimes,intoan irre 

gular greatne(s of thoughts aad betray, in their ac> 

tions anwungulded forces and eumuacged virtue. 


§ 


Felon w the Clajficks. 


UNMA'NEIKE:P. $. 


t. Unbecoming a human bois 


Llactkmore. 


i 


UNMA'NNERLINESS. wef 


Toce- 


UNMANNERLY. adje ` Ml-bred 3, not ĉi- 


Unmanvu’reEn. adj. Not cultivated. 


Unsma’rxep. adj. Not, obferyed ;, not 


UNM 


Larter KA atait) 

Uwma'nry. § te 
avert oV 
lt is trange ta tce che unmanlike crucity of man- 
kind, who, notccatcat with'theirtyranabusambis 
tion, to have brought the others*wirtuaus patience 
runder them, think their matechood canon p wirke 
out daing'injury toithems ~D a Byv drey. 
Where theyadt jstunainip or thelexrpe&stion 
cantradiGious to the attributes of Godyrourthoges 
weought nevertoentertain.» Collicragairft Défpaire 


“By the greatnefs of thevery, it-wasithe: vor of 
manj; though itiwas avery exmanlite voices (te 
cry. v8 ` j lggye 

\ New cuftoms, oe ik ae 

Though never fo ridiculous, ` vad tan teh, ee 

Nay, let them be anmanly, yet ate Follow" d, ~ Sb, 

This is in thee-a nature but affetted; 
' A’poor'urmarly melancholy; fprung ~ Apk Ye" J 

From change of fortunes. © Séuhefpeares Timon, 
te tt, Le Myofervitude, ignable, sat an T, 


_ ~~ Unnerly, igaominious; infamous. ML Agsv:iflese 


Unn:anly dread-invades the F reach. affony'd, ~ 
And ftreight their ufelefs arms they quit. Philip. 
Think not thy friend can ever feel. the foft + 
Usmarly warmth and tendernefs of love. - dijon i 
UNM A NINERED. adj... Rude; brutal ; 
uncivilieers sheds woe qa vind taeda O À 
» Youbavea'flanderous; beanly unwath’ditonzue 
In your tude: mouth, ‘and favouring *yourfelf, 
Unmanned lord. Ben “fenlon's Cataline, — 
‘» [feyoursbarking dogdifturb her eale, ©% Oooo 
Th’ unmanner'd-roalciaQer is arraign’de ©) 5 ` 
Dryden's Juverah 
Breach of ci- 
vility ; all behaviour. ssi; ain 4 
A fort of xnmannerline/s is apt to grow up with, 
young people, if not early rc@rained; and that is 
a forwardnefs to interrupt others fpeaking. © 
Locke on Education. 


4 


vil; not compiaifant. 
Sweetheart, 
I were unmanrerly to take you out, 
And not to'kifs you. “Sbakefpearës Henry NIM. 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmanneriy, 
To bring a flovenly, unhandfome corte ` Vy a 
Betwixt thewind andhis nobility. Shake Henry IV. 
He will prove the weeping philofopher whan he — 
grows old, being fo full of unwannerly fadnefsin his _ 
youth. vy _ Sbakefpaarcey 
Bare-fac'd ribaldry, is both unmanncrly in icfelty r 
and fuifome to the reader. - diaa Aarded 
A divine dares Hardly thew his perfon among fine f 
gentlemen ; or, if he fa'l into fuch company,, he is 
in continual apprehenfion that fome pert man, of 
‘pieafure fhould break an'wamannerly jelt; and ren- 
der him ridiculous. out ‘Swift. — 
UNMANNERLY. adv.’ Uncivilly. 
| ' Forgive me, ` 
Af 1 have ned myfelf unmannerly. 


"X 
Shakofrare. 
d 


1m 


s 
r 
» 


The land, pokri 
In`antique times, wasfavage Wildernefs; = ` 
Unpcopledy unmanur'd, unprov'd, umprtis'ds” S perf 


| regarded. à oe rok 

| evdygor@ time, wrmarknd by any, to fteal.away, 
Leart not whither, fo I,might etcape themes Sji. 

f his place wamars'd, though oft I walk’d the 


EnF 


Breen, EPET caer? 
In all my progrefs Uhad never feens  “Drydene 
Entring at the gate, conceal’d'in clouds, 
, Flesmix'd, sxarkd, among the bufy throng, 3 
Borne by the'tide, av! pafs'd anfeen along” “Dryflo 
Unmars'd, unhonoucd ata monarch's gargs Jef és 
Unman rrvep, ad. Having no hufbanc, 
I orno wife: == -. j TAATA A 
| = Usmarricd. men are beft friendsybet makers vënt 
} fervants, but not always beit fubjeQs, for they are 
» light to run.away. Bacen 
Huibaads 


otraniparent.() ua ` Glanville. 
oUNMA'SK. VS n. To put off the matk. 

+ on fydliufosrid bids mies! nevdh wil urak 2 

! Tal! -asthat face..as worth ithe lokis rig on. Stak, 


UNM 


“Hafbands and wives, boys andiamarry ‘Amatds | 
i|  Unmed: tated. 


.g3siaorn Tiat ' Pon zi Dryden, 


To UNA S ENa SRL , 
Lat o tintp of amala tetova sao! 
aii etrip of, any dilg 

e Wich Tall cape they hid vical d his foul, 
eae SY: pS M Rofeommtn. 


MSNA in Gree’: or Latin they amafe us, ye: 
<a uanflation unizajks ae A pare ther'cheat is 


Uxa‘sr EDN ad. -Naked ; “open to” “the 


view. ° 
0, I am yet, to ong Kumia Pa, 
y 


kindine® ‘$a ate unimafh ‘ear, -s 
Pot raped ae ees es, (Year. Di. don, 


UNMa‘st. os ey, Ew Alja Hea able ; ; 
not to eda. seu! bq 29.1407 ED 

The! — is siinafiercbleby the natural heat of 
Mangenotito be:.duscifirdeby concoction, beyond | 
_unfavoury conditions’) » ‘Brown's Fulgar eax 

Gan STERE pò adjs ii 19% idas r 
> Not fabdieds 40i a ius Ae 
zt’ Not conquerabte. at bed agit 
‘te Weigh whatlofs y: sur honour may fuftain; ff yd | 
Or lofe your heazi, or your chatte treafure spen 
» Tochi amaftir'd importinity) "Shakelpe Hamlet. 

He\cannotrhis wrmaffer'd grieffuttains) oy >) 
-Bat yieids to Tages. to madnefs and difdains: Dryd. 
NMA TOHABLE. adj.» Unparalleled); 
unequalled. 

The foul of Chrift, that faw in this life the face 
of God; was, through fọ viiibse prefence of Deity. 
filled math all manner of graces-and virtues ‘in that 
wnmotchsble desree of verfection 3 for which, of 
himewe read it-written, that God with dé oil 
of gladness anointed him. Hocker. 

England ‘breeds very valiant ercatires; thei: 
mantie are of unwiitebable ccurages Shat Hen. V. 

Us ua TenED. adj. Matcitlefs ; having 
no match, or equal. 
eS hat.slorious. day, which two fach navies faw, 
As each, unmzich ad,» Might to thejworld give jaw , 
Neptunes yet doubtful whom he should obey, 
eld to cem both the tAdent of the fea. Dryden. 
UnmeAninc. adj. Exprefing no mean- 
Ing ; having no meaning. 
With round, wrnleaning “ace 7 
UN ME’ AN t. adj. Not intended. 

Tile flying fecar was after Tus fent : 

But Rinvetus heppen’d ‘on adeath znmean?. Dryd. 
UN MEASURABLE. adj. Boundlels ; ua- 
bounded... 


saun 


~ 


Pope 


Common mother! thou 
Whale womb unmeafurable, and ivfinitebreaft 
IT ecrane andviests ali, Shake/peare’s Tiron. 
You preferved the luftre of that nublesfamiiy, 
whic tie anmialurcble profufion of aaceftors had 
eclipfed. Swift. 
Unmevasuren. adj. 
1tssImmenf{e.; infinite. 
Does the.fiin dead th’ imaginary fign, 
„Nor farther yet in liguid wether roll, 
“Wil ke has gain’d fome urisrequented plate, 
Loft to are world, in nyre unmèčjur`d {pace ? 
Blackmore. 
2. Not roleiefictehY’ - plentiful beyond mea- 
fure. 
From him all perfes 
fcends. 
Us me’p ov ep with. adj. 
‘not altered. 
_ *Thefinod- gat is) wpened andyclofed for'fix days, 
čt; phy otheritenidnys envmeddied aithi Carew. 
ME DITATED. adja Not formed by pre- 
vious thought:d»»s 
 ONeithervarinasit: le,» 
Borihely ra rapture, wanted they, to pril 
% ~pa t 


good; unmeafur'd out, de- 
Milan, 


Not touched ;; 


ALLES 


.— e- 


3 
hr 


UNM 


Miltons Paradifelofi. 
IU N ee Em. adj. 


not worthy. ot ota 
M adam was: young; UNR: weet the fue of fway. 
l 5 sdt rau; ? ivp 5 ot Sper: 


Aah «Fa Al am usmeit: jo ih wits 
For] cannot flatter thee.in pride. |, Sbaképvare. 
Gyr tel "O mypfather! ) 

+iProvešyóu,that anysman with me convers, ; 


At hours unmet, zefule me} hate me. Shakepeare. | {Us 


Alack! my hand is fworn E 


Vow, alack ! for youth UNMET) 
Youth fo apt to pluck a fweet. 
“Its fellowlhip ummece for. thee, — 
Good reafon was thou treely fhould’ft diflike.. . 

son dlton, 
That mute. ae thelat, the lowe place, 


W bo, though unmet, yet touch'd “the, trcinbl: rË 


ftfioe 
fame í Pro: 
IN MELLOWED. vad, Not fully, ripened, 
His years but young, Sut his experience old ; 
His head urmellay’ d, but his ju: figment ripe. Stak. 
Un me'tTËD, ‘adj.’ Undiffolved by “heat 
‘Snow on Æ rna does wnm-ited lie, 

Whence rowling flames and {catier’d cinders fly. 


Waller. 
Not told; not 


UNME’NTIONED. adj. 
„named, 


They left, not any error ån government: unmen- 


| tioned or unpreffed, with the fharpeft and moft pa. 
thetical’ expreffions. 
Oh Iet me here fink down 
Into my grave, unmenticn’d and unmourn'd !, 
SF ee 
UN me’ KCHANTABLE. adj. 
not vendible. 
They feed on falt, unmercbantable pillar 


Carew. 


UNMERCIFUL. adj. 


-1.nCruelb;-fevere ; inclement; f 

For the humbling of this wemcrciful pride in the F 
L’Efir. 
The pleafane luftre of Rame delights childsen at 


eagle, providence has found out a way. 


firt; but when experience has convinced them, 
by the exquifte pain it has put them to, how 
cruel and wemercifud it is, they are afraid to touch 
it. Locke. 


Whatfoever dottrine reprefents God ‘as uifjuft 


| ard unmerciful, cannot be froin Gods, becaufe it 
 fubverts the very foundation of religion.» Rogers. 


2. Unconf{cionable ; exorbitant... 


fubje&t was daily molefied, but unmertifel dematis 
| ‘were made of his appldufe. „Pope. 
UnmegRcIFULLY. adv. Without mer- 
cy 5 ; without tenderneis. 


A uitcle warm fellow fell moft unmercif l'y. upon 
| bis Gallick majefty. Wddtfon. 
UN MERCIFUL N ESS. ona, Inclemency ; j 

cruelty; want of tendernefs. i vet" 
Confider the rules of friend thip,-Ieft juttier turn 
into unmercifulne/s. Taylor's Rue of Living Rely. 
UNM ERI TABL E adj. Having nosdefert. 
Not in ufe. 
Your lovedeferves my thanks ‘but my ‘defert, 
Unmerirable, huns your hizh regien: Shatefpeare. 


Un me’rrrep.’ adj. Not deferved ; nöt 


| obtained ‘otherwife than’ by fayour. 


This day, in whom allynations fhall. be blet, 
Favour usmerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge’by forbidden meant. Milton. 

A tottering pinnacle wnmerited greatnefs ifi 

Goulef Tongue. 
UNwe*Ri TEDA ES Sm. State of’ eing 
pndeferved, 

AtA thE frenta BF Dalet of GOTS 
Iove 3 we need but confider, that we'fo little comad 
at firft! Acnee hislovey that he loved'us even be- 
icrewe bad a being. i Boyle. 


Their Maker, in Gti trains pronount ‘aor fdg < 


$ 


Not fit; not proper. 5 |) 
IUN.MI N.DED. adj. 


— 


? 
‘ 
: 


Neier to Bluclethee f from thy thorn; iL ,» 
“delatpeare. 


Clarendcn. 


Unfaleable ; ; 


Not “only the peace of the honeft, unwriting 


UNM 


Unsmi'ceepvad? \Not\milked) 
The ewes ftill folded with ‘diftended thighs, 
_Unmilk’d; laysbleating in -diftrefsful cries.’ `i Pope. 
Not heeded ; “not re- 
BAEN; « i 
AAD A ‘He was TT 
A \poar, unminded outlaw, fpeacing homes. >.» 


| Myrfathes.gave hina welcome, to the fore. Shake 


He. after Eve fcduc'd, uuminded, Qunk 
Intot c wood. ' A:legrie 
NMINDEUL., adj. ~ Not „heedful; „not 
soregardful negligent; inattentive. 
taada Worldly wightgei in, place. 
Leay? off SA work, unm; indful of this law. 
To gaze on them...» y Spenfers 


y I mall fet'you tke, atl am not unmindful of 


the, things you would haye me ‘remember. Boyles. 
~- Who tfow enjoys thee, “crédulows, all’ sold ;. 
Wh ‘always vicant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee 5 “of flattering” giles 
Unmindful. Milton. 
Uamind ful of the trown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal eHange, ‘to”her trie fervan s, 
Amongh the enthroned geds on awk, 2 feats. `` 
= , Milt: We» 
M Hoy not unmindfut of) his! oes ary 
Fires in iffembled fire attempts to part; `: 
Then roaring beafts he tries. Dryden's Vir fils. 
When thofe who diflike the conftiiutiony a are fo 
very zealous in'their offers for the fervice o their 
country, they.-are not wholly wrnindful oF their 
party;"or them félves: Serift. 
To UNMI NGLE. VeA. To feparat: : things. 


mixed. 3 
Je will urmingle the wine from the waiters the 
wine a{cendingy. and the waterdefeendings 
Barons Natural -Hiflory. 
Unmi’ncrensie. adj. «Not -fulceptive 


of mixture. Not ufed.. 

The fulphur of the, ¢or.crete lofes by «the fer- 
mentation, the property of oil being, unmingkable 
with. waterd! © Bryk. 

The eviingleaht liquors retain thair ditinat 
farfaces. i Boyle. 

UN MI NGLED alj Pure; not vitiated? 
by any thing mingled. 
As cafy:may tt thou: fall: ! 
Adrop of water in.thebreaking-gulphy. - 

And. take wamingled thence your drop,againy 
-Without addition or diminifhing. Seake/peares 
Springs | on high hills are pure and urming led. 

' Baom 
fals cup is full of pute and wamingledforrow, 
Taylor. 


! 


Veffels of unmingled wine; 
i Melllfluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 
Unxmi‘ry. adj. Not-fouled with dirt. 
. Pafs, with fafe, ° unmiry feet, 
Where we rais'd ea ie Jeads athwart the oa 


Una’ TIGATED. adj. «Not oraid 
| With publioksaccutatonsuncowered: Mander, une 
Salt ede rancour. Stake/peare's Rlueo Aio. 
Un MIXED. 1 adj. Not mingled with any 
Un mi’xr. f thing; pure; not cerripteds 
by additions. 
Thy commandment all alone hall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
‘Unmix'd with bafer matter. Shake/p. Hamlet. 


IY Te exhidits’a mixture of new Conceits and old ; 


whereas the inftauration gives the new, aded 
otherwife ko) with fome little afperfion of the'old. 
Bacone. 
Thy conitane quict fills; fy peaceful breaft? 
With uxmix'd joy, uninterrupted rets \Rofconemons. 
What is glory but:tbe hlaze of famcy, 
The\people'sipraife, if always praitelnmixe ? MNE o 
Thy Arethufan:ftreara, remains. unfoil ds» 
Unmixe with, forcign fi.th, and undefil'd. Dryden.. 


e 


i “Voycther pùt they fly» 


Infeparable now, the truth,and lie: 
And this ‘or that anmixe no mortal ear fhall find. 
Pope. 
UNMO ANED» 


UNM 


Unmo’aNneD. adj. Not lamented, 
Fasheslefs dittre(s was left wegoan'd } 
Your widow dalours likewife be unwept.” Skake-/p. 


Us Morat. adjar. Not wee. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and wnmoiff, 
Mounts on the wings of air. Flilps. 


Unmos'ste xen. adj. ‘Not made wet. 
The incident light thatuncets with a groller fie 
quor, will have its beams more. or lefa interrupt- 
edly seficctnd, than thcy would be if the body “had 
been srmeifiswed. ty Boyles 
Un moLE STED. adj. Free from difturb- 
ance; free from external,troubles. 
i Cleopatra was read o'er, 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
‘That teach one to deny one’s Iclf, j 
‘Stood semclefied on the helf. A Pricn 
The fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, 
are fapplied with every thing, wamelcfed by hopes 
er fears. | Rogat 
,_- Safe on my fhore each anmelcfted fwain 
* “Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. 
Pope. 
Yo Unmo‘or. v. a. . 
1. To loofe from land, by taking up the 
anchors. 
We with the ring morn our.thips uamoor'd, 
And brought our capsives,and our. ftores aboard. 
f Pope. 
2. Prior feemsto have taken, it for, cafting 
anchor. 
Soon as the Britith fhipssunmoury 
And jolly lorg-boat rows to thore. 


Unmo’rauizep. aaj. Untutored’by mo- 
rality. 


Prior. 


This is cenfured asthe mark‘of a diffolute dnd. 


unmor alized temper. Norris. 


UNMo'RTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 
Is there one God unfworn to my deftruétion ? 
‘The leaft usmortgag’d hope* fur, if there be; ” 
Methinks J cannot fall. Drydén's All for Love 
This he has repeated fo often, La at prefent 
herc is fcarce a fingle gabe] usmortgaged. 
es ERI Akifa on Italy. 
Unno’etirren. adj. Not fubdued -by 
forrow and feverjues. 7 
Jf our. confcience reproach us with unmortified 
fin, our hope is the hope of an hypotrite. Rogers. 
Unmoverasre. adj. Such as cannot be 
removed oralkereday vur o 
Wherein. confitt the precife and ywneveabk boun: 
daricsiof that (pecica. à Locke. 
UNMOVED. adj. _ 
1. Not putout of one place into another. 
Vipers that do fly 
The light, oft underismmiy'd falls do lie. 
i May's Virgil, 
Nor winds, nor'winter's:sagelo’erthrows 
His bulky body, but ssmov'd hiegrows. á Dryden. 
Chefs-men ftanding on the fame: {quasesof the 
-chefs-board, we fa they are all in the fame place, 
or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath 
been carried out of one room into anothers Locke. 
2. Not changed in réfolution.’ 
Among innumerable falfe, ummou'd, 
Unthaken,, unfeduc'd. Milton. 
3. Not affected; not. touched wìth any 
«pafon. 
Cxfar the world’s great mages and. hisiown, 
Unmov'd, (uperior Miil in every. Rate, 
And; (carce detetted in his country's fates Pope. 
4 Unaltered by paffion. 
J meant to meet 
My fase with face sazou'd, and eyes unwets Dryd. 
Dx so'vinc. adj. 
3. Having no’ motion. 
The celeftial bodies, without im Ife, had eon- 
Saucd unaGive, uamoving heaps of matter. 


Chryne's Philofepbical Principles. 


To UN MOULD. v. a. 


To UnmuZzur.e. a: 


` 


UNN 


2. Having no power to`raife the pafioñs ; 
unaftecting. 
To change as to 
the form. 
Its pleafing pdifon 
The. vifage quite transtorms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft é 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reaton’s mintage, 
Chara@er'd in'the face. 
UNMOURNED! adj. 
deplored. > 


~A Mihr. 
‘Not lamented not 


O let me hese fink down. sais- 
Inte my grave unmention’d ad ereourads | 
Te ‘Siutbern, 


To UNMU’PFLE. voa. 


vering from the face. 
Unmi: ffe, ye faint ftars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ft to love the traveller's benizon, | 
Stoop thy pale vifage through af amber cloud,” 
And difinherit chaos, that reigns bere." 
In double night, of-darknets and-of hades. Mils, 
UNiru’siA L. aaj, Not harmomious 5 not 
pleafing by found.’ SPS} 
Let argument bear no urnrufical found, 
Nor jars interpofe, facred triendthip £0 pricye. 
Ber Sonar, 
One man’s ambition wants “{atisfadtion, ans 
other®s avarice, a third’s foleens and this diicord 
makesûúpthevery vnmufical harmony of our mure 
Murs. Decay of Piety, 
To loofe from a 
muzzle. Ad, Kerth 
_ Now unmuzale your wifdom. Shake/peares 
Have you not fet mine honour at the-ftake, 
And baited it with all th’ wrmuzzted thoughts 
‘Thy tyrannous heart can think ? i 
Shakefpearé’s Twelftl Nigbr 
UNNAMED. adj. Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknownrtill thy revole; 
Unram‘d in heav'n. Milton's Paradife Loft, 
UNNATURAL. adj. S 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature ; con: 
trary to the common inftinés. 
Her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 
That monfters ir. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and 
v wile affe@tions on the other,-have made an unnatu- 
ye ral divorce between being wile and good. 
Glarwille’s Scepfis. 
‘Tis irreverent and sanatural, to icoff at the 
_ Anficrities of old age. L’Efrange. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 
by nature. 
l Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow'rds her. deferving children is enroll'd 
In Jove’s own books like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat upher own. ; Shate/p. Coriolarus, 
If the tyrant were, 
To a fon fo noble, fo unnatural, i 
What will he be tacus ? DPinkam's Sepby. 
3- Forced; not agreeable to the real titate 
of perfons or things not reprefenting 
nature, g 
They admire only glittering tritics, that in a 
ferious poem are naufcous, hecaufe they are er- 
natural. Would aay man, who is ready to die tor 
love, deferib> his peflion like Narviffus? Dryden. 
In un heroic: poems twarkinds of "thoughts. are 
caredully ta be avoided 3, the-tinity arefuch as are 
aftedted and mwxnatural; the*fecond, fuch as are 
mea and vulgare e Á Addijon. 
UNNA TURAL Ys In oppofition to 
nature. f 
Ali the world have been frighted with an appa- 
rition of their own fancy, or they have moft unna- 
turaliy confpired to cozen themfelves. 
Unna’Tunaruess, a. / Contraricty to 
nature. _. i peels i 
The. God which is the Ged of nature dcth never 
teach snnature/ec/s. ri 


: 
IVs 


UNN cessariLy. adv. “Without necef. - 
To put off a co- |i 


Tidletion. | 


dian y J 


UNN 


UNNAVICABLE: adji Not to be paffed 
by veficls, not to be navigated. ` 
` © Bindar’s unnavigablefong wie i 


Like a {witt fream from Mountains peurs along. 


d 
Tr 


Some.who the depths of, eloquence have hdo 


lot at unravigathle Ream were arown'd. dew. 


a Let wit her fail oare Jet wildem: S? 
The helm $ Bs ye guides lie 4 
Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv'd b, e thal ae 
Down fpreading fate’a vtniminable tides” I Priores 
"The Indtan-feas werd believed to BS uanavighble. 
01 WArbuthn 


b - - 


~ 


fity ; without need 5" needlefsly. sok gt 
_ To abrogate, without conitraintof m ‘ifefl harm 
thereby ariting, h=d"been to alttr unnicefarily,. in 
their judgment, the’ anticnt received cufom of 
the wholé church, "SE E 

` ‘Tis highly imprudent tn the EART en,” 
unrcecefJuriiy to provoke the wweane nie. 
2Theie“wardsicome! inwithout ‘any "Connexion 


{. (With the Roryyanaconfequentytunecefarily.! 


s'devgereen’s. a TORT Brome, 


[UN nE Cessar ness. mf» Needlefinefs. 


i Thete are fach extremes’as astord-no'mic 


for’ 
indu@ry covexiit, hope being equally ‘out-dated by- 
= thodefperatenclsorsrncceforintjsofanundertaking. 
> 9 : Decay of Pinay. 
Unwe’crssany. adj. ~ Needleis ; not 
‘ € Yeon « as Er] 
wanted ;‘ufclefs. 4 
_~ The doing,of things unrerefarys is many times, 
the caufe why the. moft Necellary are not dune. - 
n ò tpfi Heeker. 
Thou whorefon zed; thou unnccefary letters + 
iia dadi Shakefpeare. 
Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by sea or 
land, not be laid-by as perfons usmecofary for t 
time. i niri =w Lae Bacon. 
Lay that unnecefary fear afide; z 
» Mineibe.the-carencw people ta provide. Dryden, 
Unnecefary coinage, asiweilas wnnecefary revival 
of words, runs into affectation; a fault to be: 
avoided on either hand. _ “Dryden. 
They did not only thun perfecution, but affirmed 
that it was unnecfJary for their followers to bear 
their re‘igion through fuch fiery trials.  Addils, 
Unnet’GHBourLy,. ad. Not-kiod; nor 
fuitable to the cuties of a neighbour. 
Parnaflus-is Lut a barren mountain, and its ine 
habitants make it more fo by their unncigkbeurly 
deportment. l ~-aGartb. , 
UNNEMGHBOURLY. adv. In aimanner 
not fuitable to a neighbour; with ma- 
levolence ; with mutual milchief. 
Thefetwo Chriftian armies might combine f 
The blood of malice.in a vein of league, 
And not to fpend it fo ware'ghbcurly. Skakefpeare, 
Unnervate. adj. Weak; feeble. A 
bad word. GP. | 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in M ufgeus 3 
but abjett, unnervate, and ushacmouiousin Homer, — 
ded Brome. 
Yo UNNE'RVE. v. a:t: To weaken; toi 
‘entecble. 
The precepts are often'fominute and fulllof cir- 
cumfances, that they weaken'and'unmereehis veife. 
e ° - 1e Pi Md fire 
Unwe’rven.adj. W cak; feeble. 
i Pyrrhus ac Priam. drives, in rage ftrikes wide ; 
_ But with the whiff andiwind of his fell fwerd 
The wanereid father falis. Shateiprove’s Hames. 
UN NETH. } adv. [This is tvom. ux and 
Unnairames. enU, Saxon, capy and- 
ought theretore to be written: sreath. 
“Scarcely ; hardly ; not withoue difficulty, 
“Obfolete. ` he s . 
Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and flanke, À 
Tha: unretb L may fand any more; 
p Aad how the weftern wind bloweth fores 
Beating the withes'd leas tram the tree. Spern. 
i A thepherd e 
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gt ED et esat SNIP 


as ‘theBoyne, a noor, af ‘Bream, y Pi | wouid be the iius, but infinite difradion andus- 
F Tha SA fiBerhian vales obiturcly” "irai, PR * > orderly éonfifign in the charch ?** Sanderfem, 
And, saobferv'd, in wild meanders played. «ier F Uno’rp LNARY. ads. Uncommon v unu- 
Had Werrod antthis!-cafe, it hads becn a wellt »fgal. Noi ufed. 
pincantimiitske arid might “Bao dite mabivu: Tdo nat know how they car be E from 


fhasd £ k; > ro] : Marden IVh Rit monffous' biths, Bee suke oF an 
a, RVING. n es 3 TANNE. Fi hot E PAFA a JER A without! knowing" api they 


: BS Blt FN aT PATOS" “Pati gna Gal PA 9 ovat iv o emih 

P a RA are nof placed, asaur perbere ing Ux" REANTZED™ ai.’ “Having! arts 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any yee’ buf | ‘apdramental. Ay the routine” OF the 
commonfy'T ined declining. Dryden TOE ft - 

a see FD. ‘adj. ' Noë Eindived | 


Fr i Prnipastse PRN Okam ta | regulate ftfelf 
much leis may" we réfer'thts! Perilation to the ani- 
mal Tihs, an igi? bt Sed Pui "Org ‘SrClmbleg Tit. 

Rage the void, and Kowa, Lot Where to tay. | | Uyori’cixar. x alra: Having no ybixthy 

7 Ne f > or ; “Blackmores Uxor 1 Gb DA ThE: a _ Ungenerated.; 
uxt PePRU’ CTAVE, adj». Not raifing.any ; Lte àd, aut m y uncouth, pallagey torc d to.ride 
“‘obitacled i- oe aan a oath untractable abyfs, plung'd im the womb. . 


i Whyifioulihe: Shaltratéither ation? why ~ OF wor: winshuights and chaoaywild. 


lop d.. rawi aO | 
ta ues 3A måtter flies away, l i 


Afilin' s Paradife Lr 
j Eet pen, ii A ta Bachar s | In AT ihor ah fi gnificss that God is 4 
NOBT A TNED, adj: -Not gained; > not derived, unoriginated, and telf- cxiltent. — 
acqui Qe x% SrèpEeh:" $ Sermons. 
"a As.the yil doth. now Enoti upon that objet by UNO’ RTHODOX:, adji Not asa pure 
=i deficey which is motion towards the end, as yet 


doctrine. 

Afat benefice became’a crime again ft i its in- 
cuaibents ard he Was fureito be uns thedsethat was 
worth the p!undering. Decoy of Piety. 
Uno wen. day.’ Having no owner. $ 

England now is,lefts 

To tog andefcrambleé, and ¢0 part sby,th>.tecth 

The uncewed sntercft.of proud, fwclliug itate: Shak. 
UNOWNEDe adje iyis i 
1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowledged; not claimed; 


OFf night or lonelinefs it recks»me not 5. 
I fcar. the dread events that dog them both, 

Left ill-greeting 1 touch Latiempt the perfon” 
Ofour ugownid filter... . “ALS ter. 
90 happy, wnvewn ‘d youths | your limbs can bear 

«The: (coxching. dog- ftar, and the winter's airs 
While the rich infant, nurs’d with tare and pain, 
„Thinks; with each ae and coughs with ev'ry rain. 


ut Bis ae 
Peart TU Pv. ae e Vh rb a rept 
eoira ié 


hi: ew ETN T oe 1] > ge 1i 


VEREA rt wit wo ° 
‘Mua BF BIG JAX Shakelpearc. 


z. To open any. chibi bound together. 

S Hehata'g rem parca of giaites packed wpywhich 
when he had unpacked, ‘â way miany cracked of 
themfeives We 2 ee Dn iB 


tage ED.edj, Not: còlleĝed:by unlaw 
tificess © a Gh T 
siop kat È Thesknighto o IKU AT 
© Refòly’d. to leave him to the CA . 
Of jalliceyand ansunpack'd jury: | es 
rine DL adj.. "ams ~e reed yx] 
"Not difcharged: ` 
n Receive fro xe pues t gia nat ee Mi te 
“INOT. Unflaipy nor vows en paid, 
se Creeks . KaR 4, this dite, éontotion bring. | 
ARN Dryden. 
wr rp Ce TYE ob’eversinjurdithade? ~- 
ee unpitied, and thy rites ipara, Pope. 
treeéiving dués or debts! *- 
How often are relations neglected, and tradefmen 
saps ite the:funpore of thisvanlty! 2 Collier. 
tr h’embrdider’diuir, aticatt; hedvcin'’d hisiproy 5 
EEI menare Dreg dawiyi AP epe. 
3. UNPA ‘in for Thag for whith ‘the price 
is not vergiven tiken on truf, 
Richer than doing Notting for abavblas’ o; 
Prouder, than riftling intmapaid: fori files Shales. 
Ux Painen, adjabuberiog goipain.. Y 
2 bad i neqifal workiwe lind,: 


Si Gelato >> 
` Againtt enpain'es i 


tbtcined 3 fo likewife,-upon the. fame pirate! 
receivedysit hall work alfo' by love. ; sHooker. 
so Bwrousdadja > Not readily occurring. 
‘Ofallche metals, not any fo conftantly difcteveth 
ro Grete viss cHldur, as copper. -Boyle on Colours.’ 
OCCUPIED. adj. _ Unpoffeileds« 

Tfwe thal! difcover further to the north pole, 
“we ihal; find all, that tract not: to be vain, ufelefs, 
Ottunoccupied. . -n FRay. 
The fancy hath power to create them in the fen- 

t yforiesiethen uncccupied by. external impreffions. 
at < f Grew's Cofclegia; 


ao! 


| Unxorre’ NDIKG: adj. 


“ceitaurs z ) 
== PE Gii 

E alt P A i 
eee. a 


ault, or c A aten “I. 
. What willthe: le&avessncbpeGrditon Locher, Nih | 
ats © he'makenvhioctime dat be defedthe dee » {ts Harmlefs ; ‘innocent. 


7 Tud a Ar ats P howe aby ary. Thy uneffending life l.could not fave ;/ 
" ; ee Net liable ; ; fy = /Nor weeping cuuld 1 follow to'thy graves. Dryden, T 


rive pa ope] Sinlefs;,pure fromfaults joi ec i 


~~ ” YF thofe holy and uxoffending {pisitspthe angels, 
AN a Fen sk Sr Don A veil their faces before the throne”of» his majefty $i 
2 paal eehehe Rood? Ove ij 


» with what awe fhould we, finful dwikand athcs, ap: 

xa proach that infinite “power Wwe hive fo grievoully 

a ene disney me he pon eee erat off 7 _ offended ! OM, Rogers, T 
| maap- jj: Uxo’ FFERED, adj. “Nor pipet te ac 

“= ~ance ; dafobedience. ~ a` Er Te i} ceptance. 1 ioina of Tend i 
: eular‘fi sd SL Eor the fad bubne telan, "i no 

<qeaeiibey mākc : yva onian failingecon- meee a greater fenfe, there “fh not fo eft on 

x s part “noffered. Or undone. “ n t arcnidim, 


To Uoti. v. a. To free front Oils. 
A tight maid, ere Ke for Wine can afk 
Touda his meaning, and groil rthe flafk “Bina lem 
i RE tj NOt opening.. i 
te lerers, ‘the forett o Cry . 
Cure the sd candle and uncpening dogres Pope 
NO'PRERAT IVE. -adjs Produciagano , ch 


L 
-fe T arty Pe Waso 7 10% TI 


= 


ihiag-of a pinaki 18 not atin wile 


ás 


glafs reduced. 
jire, f 


i 


ite AF. fin eal uret Maba im ii of W lúcid 
%” Edina shanious itdezerieraces into a 
pees 


sit, but an imperfeet velleity jad imparts 
ote than an idle, unoperative complacency in 


y bom tebe: a F direct abh orrenice i of _the ¢ means. 
oa Soth, 
s3 iiey + 


Post D.nag. Not. “encountered by 

mii e si ianen ee: ea el 

a Proudsart thowmet? thybopewas cafidbewesch 2 
hevheightofithy apiringgunspposV e 

Phe throne of God unguardeds Millan's Pars tot 

3 uoti ‘every nobleripoctiontof the sown 


== „The egaine poloms roll their reftlefs if 
j ithe M n 
Hi 7 as es grasis Sru sea - at 
1 ne peaps uke a Neagion 


> S 


“2 mo? G 


n 
t 


ane: | Or wind in volumes to their former colirfe 
n'degilt ck ay SERLY Pe $ “Diferdered 5 
p and. the ular. 


Erir road Milton's Parad;fe E 


UNPA INFUL. adj. Giving no pain. 


| ofa any aser edam fome 


pen ivine pro- Since fome ceremonies mutt be ifed, evéry man That'is gencrally called hard, which will put us 
a ick. T l Glarville.| would bave his owm'fafhion ; whereof what othey | to pain ny os change figure; and ba (ott, 
OL. II, 3 I which 


UN P 
‘which chaages the fituation of -its'parts upon an 
ealy and uspainfal toochs 3 Loche. 
Unvauatasres adjs © Naufeous; dif- 
ufting. l 
 aThe man who laugh'd but once'ta fee an als 
~ Mambling to make the crofs-grain'd thift'es pafs, 
Might laugh’again'to Tee a jury chaw 
Thep: ickies:ot| unpelstabie, law: 
‘A good man will be no more eT the A 
hyds of icoceeétionsrthan by fecing his friend) take! 
ee y Ang 4 Collier A Kindnefs. 
UNPA RAGONED. adj, Unequalled ; un- 
matched. 
Either your snparagon'd miltrefs is. deadsor she's 

Outepria'd by a trifle, 
UnPa RALLELED. adj. Not matched; 

not to be matched ; having no equal. 
. : 1 have been.: 4 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, spparalieled, haply amplified.  Sgake/p. 
Who had thought this clime had held 

A deity fo wnparallel’d P. 

‘Phe tatber burft out.again im tearsy upon receiv- 
ing this inflance of an unparalleled fidelity )from 
one, who -he thought. had given. herfelfupsto the 
potieiion of another. Addijen. 

O fat unpoeraltel’'d! Charles! bef of kings! 

Whar fars their black, difaflrous influence fhed 

On thy nativity ! Phillips. 
Unpa’rRvOnaBLe. ad. [impardonable, 

Fr.) Irremifhble. 
ft was thought in him an’ unpardonable offence 
to alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we 
fuffer any ching to remain unaltered. Hooker. 
Oh, "tis a fault. too unpardonable. Skakefpeare. 
The kinder the malter, the more snpardcnable is 
the traitor. L'Eftrange. 
Confer how unpardonable the refufalof fo mech 
grace muft render us. Rogers. 
UNPA'RDONABLY. adv, Beyond, forgive- 
nels. i 
Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon 
him, and infers, that Luther muft have been un- 
pardonubly wicked in ufing maffes for fifteen years. 
a Atterbury. 
UnPa’R DONED. ad. 
1. Not forgiven. 

| How know we that oug fouls hall not this.night 

be required, laden with thofe umpardoned fins for 

which we propofed to repent to-morrow ? Rogers. 

2. Not difcharged’; not cancelled bya le- 

gal pardon... c) 

My returning into-England anpardoncd, hath de- 

ftroyed, that opynion: Raleigh. 
Unpa’xnoninc. adj.” Not forgiving: 

Curfe nth” wapard’ning prince, Whom tears can 

draw oa 

To no remorfe z who rutes by tion's laws 

And ‘deaf to pray'rs, by no fubmiffion baw d, © 

Rendsiall alike; the penitent andiproud!) Dryden. 
Us PARLIAME NTARINESS, M/A Con- 

trariety to the ufage or conititation of 
~ parhamenr. * | hee # peace eee 

Senfible he wat of that difretheét ; reprehending 
then for thd weper/izns itar indo of "thc remon: 
ftrance in.print. IRS Clarendon. 
UNPR LUTAR R TARY. ad) ‘Contraty.to 
the’ rules of parliamicnt: 

The fecret of all this unprecedented. proceeding 
Tn their mafters, they mu natimpute to their free- 
dom indebite, but to that vapur Domentary nbule, of 
fetting iniv'doals upon their fhoulders who) were 
haicd by God sadvmen. Swift. 
UN PA*R TED. adj. Undivided’; *not ‘fepa- 

rated, 

Too little it eludes the dazzled fight, 

Becomes mind blacknefs, or uaparted light. Prior. 
Unea RTIAL. adj. Equal ; honeft... Not 

in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, ater aferiousand va- 
partial examination, Sanderjon. 


$ 


Dryden.! 


Shatcfpeare’s Cymbeline. 


Milton's Arcades. | 


UNP 


UR PARTIALLY: adv. Equally; indif- 
ferently. 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err; fit un- 
partially your own hearts, whether it be force of 
realon, or vehemency of affeGion, which hath bred 
thefe opinions in you. Hooker. 

Unpa’ssaBLe. adj. 
1. Admitting no paffage. Lt Lhu 

Every country, which fhall not do according to 
thefe'things, fhall be made not only unpajfabie tor 
men, ‘but moft hateful to wild beats. | 

Efiber, vir 2h 

They are vaft and vmpaffab'e mountains;ywhich 
the labour and curiofity of no marta) has cter yet 
known. Temple. 


learning already; you are thereby building a moft 
unpafjable barrier againt all improvement.” 
Watti on the Mind. 
z. Not current ; not fuftered to pafs. 
-Making a new ftandard for money, mut make 


all moncy, which is lighter than that ftandard, un: 47 


paffable. Leche. 
Unpa’ssionartr., (padja Free from pal- 
Un pa’sssonaTeD» $- fions calms impar- 
tial. 
He attended the king into Scotland, and was 
{fworn'la counfellor in thet kingdom’; where} ‘as_I 
have been inftrutted by wnxpaffenare men, he did 
carry himfelf with fingolar fweetnefs. cr 
Wortcn’s Backingbam. 
More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, 
which are as abfurd to an urpaffionated reafon, as 
thofe to our unbiaffed fenfes. Glanwille’s Scep/is. 
The rebukes, which.their faults wil! make hardly 
to he avoiJed, fhould not‘only be in fober, grave, 
and wnpaffonate words, but alfo alone and in private. 
Locke cn Education. 
UNP A'SSIONATELY. adv. Without paf- 
fion. 
Makeus unpaffionately to fee the light of reafon 
and'religion. King Charles. 
Unpa’rnep. adj, Untracked; unmarked 
by paflage. 
„ A courfe more promifing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To swnpath'd waters, undream'd fhores; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shake/pcare’s Winter's Tale. 
Unpa’wnen. adj. Nov given to pledge. 
He roll’d his eyes, that witnefs'd huge difmay, 
Where yet, arpawn'd, much learned lumber Sh 
> Ope. 
To Uxra’y..v.¢, To undo, A low lu- 
dicrous word... |, a 
Pay her..the, debs you, owe her, and-umpaysthe 
villany you have done her: the one you may, de 
with Mterling,-money,.andthe other with, current 
repentance. ; Sbar¢fpeare. 
Unrs’aceasie. adj. Quarreliome și in- 


You fwell yourfelf as though you were a:maaiof f- 


UN P 


Dr *% ad io ' The lard qn: to! J35) 

In antique times was favagewildetnefs >" 

Unpect-led, unmanur'd, O'S penfer, 

Shall war wnpesple this my realm)? ° Shakefpeare, 

l i oifewionkenown Unos 1971 

Long afters now.wepeopledy and untrod. 14 Bfilton. 

The.lofty mountains feed thefavage race) iy * 

Vet fewsand Mrangert,,inyth? unpeopled places) 

4 fxd of? 1 Jom 5 wie | Dryden. 
vey He muft be thirty-five years old, a door of 
othe faculty, and eminent, for his religion and, hue 

nefty ; that his rathnefs) and ignorance May.,not 

xnpespic the commonwealth. 5n i Addijen. 
UNPERCEIVED.. adj. Not, obferved ; not 
Aa ba F an N PUI eas ES A 
heeded ; not fenfibly difcovered ; not 
known. - Stet Os “tz ¢B 

JAA a, S8°47TOL CGAINGEY ay 
ol AP a ABBE ee erSe med has ofa OA 


e al 
To find whehe Adam helter A tool his way, s 
Not anperceru'd of Adam. Milion’s Parade Loft. 
“Thus daily changing hy degrees, I'll waite,” / 
^ Still quitting ground, by unpercetu'd decay, s a L] 
And fteal myfelf from life, and melt ay ay. Diya. 
Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ftars w re ont: 
Wi dpe: tr font Dryden. 
_Oft in pleafing tafks we wear the day, = 
While fummer funs rolt unpercev'd away. na. Pope. 
UNPERCEIVEDLY. adu. Soas not to b 
perceived. < Sed Ee 


ciated themfelves to it. Boyle 
UN PERFECT. adj. limparfait, Fr. imper- 
JfeGus, Latin.) Incomplete. i by 
Apellea” pi€ture of Alexander at Ephefus, and 
his Venus, which he left at his death unper fee? in 
Chios, were the chiefeft. Peacham on Drawing. 
UNPS’RFECTNESS. a2. /... ImperfeGiong 
incompletenels. NP Brora 
Virgil and Horace fpying the urperfel?nefs in En- 
nius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and 
Euripides, brought poetry to perfectnefs. 
5 i wie? O o Afebam's Schoolmaftert 
UnPerFORMED. adje, Undone ;\notdone. 
A good law without execution is like an, unper- 
gez promife. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
NPE RISHABLE. ad... Latting to perpe- 
tuity ; exempt from decays «ii> wesh 
We are fecuredto reap'in another world everlaft. 
ing, unperi/bable febicitiet. Hammad’) Fundawentates 
Unpe RJURED. adj. Free from ‘perjury. 
Beware of death; thod cant notidieunperjur'd, 
And leave an unaccomplifh'd love behind.» | 
Thy vows are ntinés 4. |. 
UnPERPLE' XED. adj. Difentangled; not 
jembarsafltd. 35 Za o gis igui 
>C Inteatning, little flrould be propofed to the mind 
at once ; and that being fully mafered, proceed to 
the, next adjoining part, yet unknown, fimple, 
unperplexéd propofitions `. n l Loeke 


clined ro" difturb ‘the “tranquillity of | UNPERSPI'RABLE. aaj. -Not to be emit- 
- q ef Y, ¢ Ys 


others, sons bo 
Lord, purge out of all hearts thofe unpeaceable, 
“rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing;® cruel fpi- 
rits; thofe prides and shaughtinelics, judgingy and 
condemning; and defpifing of others. 
T Hammonds Fundamentals. 
The defign Jato refrain men-from things'which 
make.chem miserableito Uiemfivcs, unpeaceableland 
tronblefome to the world. Tillotfon. 
To Unpe’G. aa. To open vany thiig 
clofed with a peg. Giaa |: tit 
Unpeg theibafket'on the hooft’s top ; 
Let the bitds fly. Shakofpeare’s Hamer. 
Unpa wsionep. adj. Not kept in de- 
pendance by a’ penfion. '" zh 
Could penfion’d Boileau, Jaf in hone Riain 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis’ teign; ` 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenfion’d, no man's heir or Nave? 
Pope. 
To, Unpsorpre..v. a.. To depopulate ; 
to deprive of inhabitants. 


ted through the pores of thekin. = 

Bile is the moft unper/pirable of animal fluids. 
rode Ne ae hick $ Arbuthnot. 
UNPERsuA DABLE adj. Inexorable j not 
, ta.be-perfuaded. ph i SERIA ol 
He, finding his Gifter’s unper{uadable melancholy) 
|, through, thedove of Anphialus, had forjastime lef? 
„hbericount emt be ar ni tye nSidmeys 
Unpe’rrirrep. adj. Not turned to ftone. 
tor In many concreted plants, fome patts ‘rémaia 
uaparified 5 that\is, thé quick and [livelier parts 

„remain as wood, and were never yet converted. 

oh s i et! ‘oo Browon's Ful ar Errowrs. 
UNPHILOSO PHICAL. adj. - Unfuitable. to 
the rules of philofophy, or_right.reafon. 
Your conceptions are unpbilofopbical. You for- 
getithat che'brain has'a great many fall ABIES in 
ite texturey which, according "tol! the? diftrenc 
ftrokes they receive from the animal! {pirits, a- 
waken arcorrefpandent idea.) © of teh (Oi Oedlier. 
we beeame him whe created them ito fet them 
in orders and if he did fo, it is unp bilofophicak to 
ef 3! feek 


maine d Hi dopri sit wee 
Some oleaginous particles, _unperceivedly, .affoa p 


Dryden. : 


UNP 


^ feck for my other origin of the world, or to pre-' 
‘tend that ic might arilé out of a chaos by the mere 
slawaof nature, un Newton's Opticks. 
UspHiros0 PHICALLY. dv. . 
' ner contrary to the rules of right reafon.. 
eS AT hey- forget ‘that thevis\ the: firit’ caufe” of all’ 
things,’ and: difcourfe mof unpbildfopbitally, ab- 
furdly, and unfuitably 'ta the nature ofan infinite 
wbeing 5 whofe influence muft fet the firft wheel a- 
fo golgi mibi otie miram itai Mace oF Soutb. 
Unih reoso’p Hr Catn ES3 a. f Incon- 
‘“oruity with philofophy., -A5 


PT ould difpeniè with the unpbilefopbicalnefs of | 


‘this their bypothelis, were it not unchriftian.: ) 
19H SR U REP ARANA PTa 
J) UNPRHILOSOPHIZE: V, 'a. ` To de- 


Ry? Bin 

-Phet a AXW rd made by; Pope, © 
Ra yur patlions, onr interefts flow in upon us, and 
unpbusapbixe us into mese morals... «\) T Pope. 
Un prewerpvadj: Not penetrated; ‘not 
The unpiere’d Made imbrown'd the noontide 
sá o bow! rS. Fudan aaa Milton. 
! Trde Witoe) Broad. cloth With its hag unfhorn,; 
~ Unpiere'd is in the lafting tempeft worn, ~ Gay. 
Unrr.iared. adj. Deprived of pillars. 
See the cirque fals ! th’ unpilfar'd temple nods : | 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tiber choak’d with gods! 


en Cee eee rae Ee es 
grade Frain te character of a philofo- | 


Pipe. 
UnpiLioweD. adj. Wanting a pillow. 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfter now, ~ 
‘Or gaint the rngg2d bark of fome broad elm 
Leans her wnpillezu'd head, fraught with fad fears. 


Milton. | 


T UNP N. vy. a To open what is fhut 
or faftened with a pin. À 
-. My lozc doth to approve him, 
That even his ftubbornne(s, his checks and frowns, 
(Prythee unpin me) have giace and favour in them. 
P Y > Shake/prare. 
Unpin that fpangied breaft- plate which you wear, 
That th’ cyes of bufy fools may be ftnpt there. 
Denne. 
Who.is the honet man? 
He that doth ftilkand &rong)y good purfue, 
À To God,his neighbour, and himfelt mol true : 
Whom neitberforce.nor fawningican a- 
Unpia, orwsench.from giving all their dua Herbert. 
U nencen. adj. Not marked with cylet 
holes. i 
Gabriel's pumps were all wnpirk'd i” th” heel. 
Oe ‘Sbakelprare. 
Uxri rien. adj. Not‘ compafionated ;’ 
not regarded with {ympathetical foriow. 
Richard yet livess butat hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and unpitied end. Shak. R. IIS. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men’s praile, 
And full in all we could defire, but days 3 
He that fs) warn’d of thisycand ‘halt forbear 
To vent.a figh for hip,.or,theda tear ; 
May. he live long feorn'd, and wnpiry'd fall, 
And want a mourner at his funeral! Bifhep Corbet. 
But he whofe words and fortunes Wilaurte, . 
Abfurd, anpity’d, grows a publick jet. Rol omtmen. 
He thie doesnot fecurehimécht of a tock of re- 
putationiin his greatnefs, Mhail moft certainly fall, 
urpitied in his advertuby. L*Efirange. 
y^ As thegreatett-curfe that b can give, 
Unpitied be-depos'd, and atter live. Dryd. Aureng. 
As fome fad turtle his lof tove deplores; 
Thus, éatefrum Delia, tothe. winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 
-Palini unpuy d, and Succefslefs love, 
Pant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
~My other griefs. * ee Addifon” Cats 
UnpatiruLtry. adv, Unmercifuily ; 
« without mercy. 
9 Hesbeat him moft:pitifally. 
yoeNay, that he did not; he beat him) moft vapiti- 
so fullge Sbakefpearce. 


« In amap- |} Bred ¥ 
|Unpuaccen. adj. 


UNPLA‘NTED. adj. 


~~ Norris. 7 


UNPLEASANT. adj. 


Paget 


UNP 


UnPrTYING-*adj. Having no.compafiion. 


To fhame, to.chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, unpitying guides! beho!d your flave. 


dependance. 
Urplac'd, unpenfion’d, UE i 
Unpia’cuepb. adj. Not tormented. 
l Ladies, that bave your feet 


Unplagued with corns, we ‘Il have a bout with you. 
Shakefpcare. | 


“Not planted ; 


taneous. 


(Figs there wnplanted through the-fields do grow,, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans thow.s Waller. 


UNPLA USIBLE. adj: Not planfible; not 


fuch as;has a fair appearance. 


= . . . 


JT bere.was amention of granting five fubfidies ; 


and that_meeting being, upon very unpopular and 


unplaufible reafons, immediately diffolved,, thofe f 


five fubGdies were exacted, as if an act had paffed 
to that purpofe. ` Clarendon. 
], under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And-well-plac’d words of glofing courtefy, 
Raited with reafons not urplaufible, 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 

And hug him into {nares. Milton. 
Unpia usive. adj. Not approving. 

of Fisi likeshech queftion me, 

Why fuch unplaufive eyes’ate bention him. Shak. 
Not delichting ; 
troublefome; uneafy: = 

“Their fkilfal ears perceive cestain harfh and xn- 
pleofam: difcords in the found of our common 

tayer, fuch as the ruies of divine harmony, fuch 
"33 the laws of God cannot bear. Hocker. 

K4. O fweet Portia! 
Here are a few of the unpleafan f words 
‘That ever blotted paper. Shak. Merch. of Verice. 

Wifdom is very unpleafant to the unlearned. 

Ecclusev. 20. 

Upos Adam's difobedience, God ehafed-hinrout 

of paradife, the moft delicious, part, of the earth, 
into fome other, the moft barren and sapieafant. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


UNPEEA SANTLY. adv, Notdelightful- 


ly uneafily. 

We cannot boatt of good-breeding, and the art of 
life; butiyer we don't dive uupleafautly in! primitive 
fimplicity and good humour. ‘Pope. 


Unpiea’santTness. 7. J> Want of qua- 
lities to give, delight. l 
~ As for unpleafantne/s of found, if it doth happen, 
the gvod of men's fouls doth deceive our ears; that 
we note if not, or arm them with patience to en- 
dure ite ; “Moker. 
Many people cannot “at: all endure ‘the air of 
London, not only for its unpleafantnefy batifor the 
dutfocations which it caulec. Gragnt’ nRibs of Mori. 


All men are; willing to. fkulk out.of tpch tem-. 


pany ; the fwber for the hazards, and the jovial for 
the eploaiantne/s vf it Gevarnment of tke Tonyuc. 


Unprea‘sen.ad. Not pleafed; novde-/ 


lighted. ! 

Me rather hady mytheart might feel voarlove, 
Thaneniy vaplear'deve feel your courtely. Shak. 
Condemn’d to live with fubjcets ever mute, 

IA falvageiprintte, uxpleastd, though abfolute. 
Dryden. 
UNPLEASING aaj. Offenfives difguit- 
ing; giving no delight, 
Setito drefs tair garden : 
How dares*thy'tonguc found this waphafing news ? 
ue | Shakefpeart 
Hence the-many.mittakes, which have \made 
learning fo unplvafirg and fo unfuccefsful. Milton. 
If all chofe great painters, who have Jeft-us fuch 
fair platforms, had. rigoroufly obterved itin their 
figures, they hadymade things more regularly true, 
but withal very wapleafing.  » Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Howe'erjwnpleajing ve che news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryd. 


Granville. 
Having no place of 


Pope. 


=> 


> “dogmafizing. "S 


| 1. Not fmoothed 5. not 


U NaP 


UNPLI ANT. adj... Not eafily.bent zi not 
conforming to the williamssss 7 
Theichifel, Kath more glorysthanathe: pencil i 
that, being fo’hard an inftrument, and, working 
upon fo.sinplizne Rufi, can, yet, leave, ftrokes of fo 
gentle, appearance. Wotton. 


Unio wen: adj. ~Not plowed. 


Good found land, thas-hathilain tong snpiwed.. 


Lfortimer. 


‘To UNPU ME V a. To {trip of plumes ; 


“tö degrade. Na oe 
In the moft ordinary phznomena in nature, we 
fhall find enough to thame confidence, and unplugne 
BS Ky ey Glanville. 
Unpor TICALE. ladj. Not fuch. as ‘be- 
Unpor Tick, comes. a poet... 
Nor, for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your un cetick nails. .. 
Unjuft |. why Houta you, In fuch veins, 
Reward your fingers for your orains? B. Corbet. 
Un POLISHED. adj. s 
brightened by at» 
trition. 

Palladio, having‘ noted in an old ‘arch at Ves 
Toña fome, part of the. materials cut in fine forms, 
and fome unpolifoed, doth conclude, that the anci- 
ents did leave the outward face of their marbles, 
or free-ttone, without any {culpture, till they were 
laid inthe body of the building. Wotton. 
~ He affirms it to have been the’ancient cuftom of 
aalhthe Greeks; tofetoup unpolifved tones, inftead 
of.images, tothe honour of the godse Stihing fleete 


2. Not civilized; not refined. 


Finding new words, 
Such’as ofiold\wife bards employa to make 
Unpolifo'd men their wild retreats forfake. Wailers 
Chole firtaapolifh'd're.atrons, big and bold, 
~~ Gave fuck to infants of gigantick’ mould: “Dryden 
UN eor TE adj. (impoli; Fr. impolitas, 
Lat.] Not elegant; mot refined; not 
civil. 

Difcousfes, for, the pulpit fhould be caft into a 
plain method, and the reafons ranged under the 
words, fir, fecondly, and thirdly ; however they 
may be now fancied to found wnpolite, or unfathi- 
onable, Watts on the Mind. 

Unrotry rev. adj: [impollurus, Latin. ] 
Not corrupted; not dehled. 
7 edeay heri th’ earth, 
And from her fair ind anpolluted Ach 
May violets {pring ! Shake(peare’s Hamlets 
Till oft convers with heav'nly ‘habitants 
Begin. to caft a beam on th‘ outward fhape; 
Tbe anpolluted temple of the mind, o 
And turn it by degrees fo the foul’s effence, 
Till all be made immortal. 
Though \umpolluted yet with actual ill, 
She half commits, who ‘fins but in her will, Diyde 


/ 


iltone 


UNPrO PUSAR adji Not fitted to pleafe 


the people. 

The practices of thefe men; ander the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance.of fincere devow 
tion ridiculous and unpopular. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Unro RTABLE. adj. :[un-and: portable.] 
Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of siron chains, had any. great 
length, they had been uyportable 5, and being, hort, 
the thips.muft have funk at an anchor in any 
ftream of weather. or counter-tide. Ralcighs 


Unerosse s8en,adj. Not, had not held ; 
not.enjoyed. 
He chims the crowns 
—~Is the, chairempty.t, is the {word unfway'd? 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpoffefs'd 2. Shak. 
Such vaft room in nature unpoffe/s'd - 
By living foul, defert, and defolate, 
Only ‘to thine, yet fcarce to contribute 


Each orb a glirepfe of ight. Milton. 

The cruel fomething unpoffejs'd 
*Cosrodes and leavens,ail the refs Prior. 
312 Un ros- 


USNePGU 


Un Possnissime. adj l Haviag no poflet- 
fion. 
‘Thou marees ae Kandi dott thou think, 
That orf itand againkt thee? Shatespeare 

Unrratcrrceaste. aaj, Nov feafible:’ 

"1 1 tried fuch of the things that camera my 
thoughts, as were notin thut sa aud me ün- 
praticable. : ' Bogle. 

U N PRACTISED. dj. 

i Not-kilfabbymie aaderperiénee; riw ; 
being in the itate’of a novice. ay, 

The full fum of me 
Js an unter at, unfchoul'é,‘ukpragtitd. Shak. 
“Uara: fy unprepar’d, and ill to feck. Mii. 
J am young, 2 novice inthe trade; 
The fool of love, unprataigd © perluade, 
And want*the ‘foothing arts. 
2. Not known; “nor familiar by ufe., 
His tender eye by too direét a fay 
Wounded, and dying from. unpre d day. - Price. 
Unpra‘isep, ag. . Not.celebrated,; not 


prailed. 


Dryden: 


The land” 
In antique times}was falvage wildernet 


Unpeopled, unmanur'dy unprov'd, vepraisid. Spa, 


If the young African tor famë 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes wnpraii’d, the man at leat, - 
And toles, though but verbal, his reward: Milon. 

Nor pafs unprais’d the velt and, veil divine, 

Which wand'ring follage aid rich flow’rs.entwine. 

Dryden. 

Unrreca’rious. adje Not dependant on 
another. |.’ 

The ftars, which grace the high expanfion bright 
By their own beams, and waprecarious light, 
Ata vat diftacce from each other lie. Blackmcre, 

UNPRECEDENTED. adj... Not jultiaable 
by any .cxample. 

The tecret of all this unprecedented. proceeding 
in their mafters, they. muft not impure to freédom. 

Sift. 
TOUNPREDI'CT. "y.a. ` To retract pre- 
diétion. — 

Means T mufufe, thou fa fh prediction elie 
Will arg red; iA, and fail méof the throne. Miktn. 

Unerirer RED. ah. Not advanced. _ 

To make a {cholar, ksep him. under. while he 

is young, or sapreferred.’ ~ $ Collier cn Pride, 
URPRE GNANT. Adj., ig PEOR not 
guick of wit. .: 

This deed’ unthap-s: me riin makes me un: 

regranty, 
And dull cosall proceedings: 
UnPREJLUÍDICATE ad. Not prepo! 
-by any fettled ‘notions. * 

“A pure-mind in a chafe body is the mother of 
wifdom, fincerci principles, “and utprgudi arean- 
deritanding. j & ajlon 

Ux PREJUDICED adj. > 
judice ; free from prepoflefon ; not pre- 
occupied by opinion 5 `; void off precon- 
ceived notions. 

The meining of them may be f plaih, as that 
any 2aproudiced and reafonable man may certainly 
underftand tucm. UPR OR 

Several; when they had informed themithves of 
cur Saviour’s hiftovy, ‘and examined, with vnpre- 


 Sbakclpeare. 
efed 


Free from pře- 


WN Pr 


Sherditatesita’meNumb*ring:yvor infpircs!? 
Ey myarpremeciteted verlet > Miltons Par: Lof. 
TVheiflow of fpcech make surpremeditated | ha- 
rangucs, or converte readily in languages that they 
are but litde acquainged with Adik 
UNPREPARED. adj. ane 3h 
t. .Notftted by previous mealuses. L; 
la-biags whichimak:cnacerg" >, >: 
Unprattis dy urprcpar'd, and till to feek. Mile. 
To come wxprepared before himy is an argument 
that awe donot citcem God. 
Duppa’s Rules for Dexiotion. 
“Field ave full OF cycs, and woods have dars% 
For thi iaid ever on their guard) "EN 
‘For. ufforefeen, they fay, imunprepar ds Dryden. 
2. Not made fit "for the dreadful moment 
Of departure. “$ Anir teem 
I would not kill thy ‘eaprepared nega © hind 
"No, heavens forefend ! Skakefpeare's 5, Orbell. 
My wnprepar’d and unrepenting breath | d; 
Was fnatch’d away by the fwift hand of death 
Rofcommor. 
UNPREPA REDRESS, mf. State’oP being 
unprepared. 
I believe my. innecency,, and Nel rb od a to 
affert my rights and honour, make me. the mof 
guilty in their efteem, who would not fo ealily |! 


E 


ave declared a war againit me, if I bad firi af- | 


faulted them: “King Charla. 
UnPREPOss=’SSED. adj. Not prepoffefied ; 
not preoccupied by notions. 

The“anprepeffijed on. the , one, hand, and the 
well-difpoted on the other, arc affc@ted with a due 
fear of thefe things. i r Scutb. 

It önds the mind naked, and unprepoffefed with 
any former -notions, and fo calily and infenfibly 
gains upon the affent,. ' ~ Seith. 
UNPRE SSED. adj. 


1.,.Not preffed. 


} 


TUNPRENCELY. adj. 


L 
’ 


juiced minds, the ductrines. and manners of “his }* 


i Sifcig! t3, were fo ftruck, that they proféeffed them: 
i feives of that fect: ipi Addin: 
UNP REUN TICNG) adj. 
prelate. 
The archbithop of York, by fuch’ unprelatical, 
"F2nOminjous asgument:, in plain terms advifed 
tim to pafe that act. Clarendon. 


Us rrimeDaratend. adj. Do prepared 


in the mind’ beforehand! 


Atk me what gieftion thou cals pomble, 
And l wi aniwes apremidi "Seok mn VI. 


Unfuitable to a | 


Havel my pillowleft znpre/s'd in Rome? Shab. 

Injthefe {oft hades, unpre/e'd by human feet; 
Thy happy Phenix keeps:his*balmy feat.» Zickel. 

2. Not inforced. 

They lett not any error in government unmen- 
tioned, or waprefed with the fharpeft and moft pa- 
thetical expreifions. Clarendon. 

Unprere NDinc. adj. Not claiming 
any diftingtions. iici 

Bad. writersarenot .ridiculed, becaufe ridicule 
ought to be a pleafure, but to undeccive and vin- 
dicate the honeft and wxpretending part of mankind, 
from impofition. ' Pope. 

UnPREVA FLING. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw fo earth this unprevailing woe. i 

i Sbukgpeare’ s Hamet. 
UNPREVENTED. adje ` 
t» Not prëvioufly hindered. 
| ' A’ pack of: lorrows, which would prefs you dawn, 
| If wngrevented, to your timelefs grave. Shake /peare. 
2. Not preceded by any thing. 
Thy grace’ 

t Comes unprovented, unimplor’d, trsdulgtit! Milton. 
Unfuitable, to a 
prance. , pol yy ad 

I’cuuld not have given my enemies greater ad- 
| vantages, than by. fo umprincely an inconftancy. | 

King Charles. 
Unpri'wes PLED..adj. Not fettled in 
| tenets or opinions. i 
) Lido netthirk-my tifter forte > feekey MANN 
O¢ 10 unprincipled ia wirtuels dook ten Sys! 
As that the fingle want of light, and noite, 
| Could ttir the conftant mood: of her cain, thoughts. 
Milten. 

Others betake them to ntate a@airs, with’ fouls 
fo re Sue i in’ virtue and erue genous breed- 
ing, that flattery, and) court thifts, anv tyrannous 
aphorifmsy-appear fo them the highett) points of 
wifdom. Milt noni duration, 

UNPRUNTED. ad. “Not printed. i 

Defer it, till you' have finithed’ thefc “ia are yet 

unprimeds : Popes 


Qi 


UNB 


Ui ti'tenre. 


“Gj, NOE Galied fret OF 
cftimation. “4 eet re 


t 
ing veftet Was he cap ta 

| For Piatto re Ugh and bulk Bue has 7 
Une SONED. ag Ser free fi aia 
meets wt > mas Selah, 3 i 
M Several defires Jed adie aways t A + 
| Water declin'd with earth; the ardor fi A 
| Fire rofe, and each from A EtA fried -& 
| ‘Pheritelvteunprifentd were andspuri fied! ‘picid 
Unrri’zep. adj. Not'valuedy ag 
| Not all the dukes'of wariri andy of 

Can buy this unpriz Sage tp 


HIN PROEL AS MED. adj. br et 
Lent 


— 


a publick. UAA, 


l- oiu. The Syrian'King, who to'fur 
{ One man, aflaffin - Sir evied y 
i wat wi ied 4 4 


=- -+ 


4 f » 3 $ ej 
Une P RO" FITABLE. oa X i a 
no purpofe, EeP a: 
is ~The church: being’ x eafed of uinprofit oftab 
| needful offices may the better be ante 
/, — Should het reafon with aaphefitable iene}: Lim 
-£ Ao fre Say z AL “Fob 9 A 3o 
| My fon-Onefimus: t have begotten in'my bonds; 
| which 'in-time palt was to thee unprofitable, b 
now. profitable to’ theeʻand me. > 9% Philemon, 11. 
They received aliment fufficient; and yet no more 
than they can* well ‘digefts and ‘withal®fiveat out 
ithe’ OT a and prpreptebich 3 juice,’ "ats S 
FF (Bacon Sal Alipay a 
ee is at to. fall -honourably,, gunk 


punpa, 


: 5 7 


in an unprofitable, and unglorious life... ee. 

Then they, who ‘brothers’. better a ETAS 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre. fol g” 

Sit kipoing on unprofitable gold. | ~ Dryden. 

With fhame and forrow All’ i 
For betting an unprofitable crime. Diyden. 
n ox that waits the coming Blow, ij 
' Old G keprefiabli to to the plough. Diyder. 


With tears fo tender, 
As any heart, but only her's, “could Jove 5. No 
Trembling before her bolted oere He tood, teh. 
And there pour’d out th’ PM Dia Dr sy) < 
UnrroO FITABLENESS. 4% Urelettniets.. 
Weare fo’ perfúaded of the npr ofitablendfs of 
your feience, that you can but Jeave us where you 

_ findus"; but if you fucceed, PE a pe ky the num- 

_ ber of your party. ` = Addifone 
Un PRO’ FITABLY. adv,’ Ufelefsly ‘with; 


out advange. , 

I thould not now-anpra 
| Myfelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 
| By airy ways for folid certainties. ` Bree at 

‘| Our country’s caufa, 
That drew our ford now, v sires T trom our 
hands, 


4 


rpfiasly frend ee i 


Flin 


il Unprefitrably fhed,- Life TE foe 


Ux rroiriten. a SAAIE fai 
P “Be clamorous, 3 ‘and Teap all civil Buna 
| Rather than make winpropired returns ely 
ayy - ; 
ÚNPROLI FICK. Adje, “Dir arren 4 PORIS” 
$ duĉlive. . MA LANI ye wipe ma 1 
i pey rains drown:many; ifs yand reader tai 
3s unprelifichy or dettcoy thems; b eq... Hale. 


Tiea orana pieh “adj. o pro- 


4: Givin: 
mife of excellen me having” omer 
ance of value.. _ is A * 

If he be naturally liters nnd dreaming, this une 
romifing dii] ofition is jnonė of the eaficht to be, 
eye : DON Pbekea 
An attempt as difficult, and wripromifagent fica 
cefs, ae if he thouldomake the! eflayeter produce 
fome new! kindof pi a r out of Huchfealerls. 
materials siud Bentleys 
' 8 Unpro- 


hy, 
| 
$ 
l 
i 


a aa 


U WP 


Withehis prepared fword he charges home” 


UNP 


Us nao notis c anvad. Notuttered ; not 


: 


fpokea or My unprevided body, danc'd my arm. Sbakefpeare. 

tat Arot ] ards, ne PREN ant pars Se Sg le reich; 
i “> j w OT ae Shee. a A j+ Uly Tres ‘igre fudden plow, ; 
EE eunc Aide bg myi afani lips, A filtgn. Like Niobe we marble grow, ; 
U RHEE int Jae T rere eh fiL And petrify with grief. spe Dryden. 
ste aces : sates > 1 2. Not furnihed;: not previoufly fupplied, 

. . . . . b, d e . e : > 3 v í 

pA opn eig lisin NRE r RE AA Lo. |r Thofe unprovided ot tackiing sandi victual arcij i 
, U Pande: S FAS PEER MAT ee OORT we ' forged to feat s HiL bas a, “n^a King Charick. 
Zoti nfit snot r em ies Be ostii [i The feditiouschad neither weraponssvorder,: por |) 


Unto PERLA adus Contrarily to pro- 
" priety ; improperly’ Ws Leg eel 
L Vkneel beforethees aud uanpr2periys 6 om > 
Shew duty as miitakensallthe while: Gg", (i ha 
Between thejchildvand parents) Séakelp. Coriolanus 


‘| countel; but, being invall thingswmprovided, were 
|. Mainglikesbeatts.§ aay Hayward. 
_»/Th* ambitious ‘emprefs with: her fon.is join’d, 

| And, in hig brother's abfence, has defign'’d 


(he urprouididtown to take. Dryden. 


ROPI’TIOUS. ad. Not favou 4 True zealjis not a folitary,;melanchely grace, as 
Unto er risus. Ad: Not favourable 4 i if only fit to dwell in mean minds ;,fuch, as are 
au sa % he! cy wt pted utterly waprowided of all other natural, moral, or 


gitar on ropitions ray, 


d ae | fpisitual abili ies. _ Sprath. 
Kopa w t d ev'ry baya, z cürts are feldom wrprovided of perfons ynder 


; 


1 et eee omnes Leh) this character, on whom moft cmployments natu- 
Ux Te] : Tı ONE D. adj. Not fuited to rally fall. ; f | Swift. 


ngele Sn itiek cond oh. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
roperticn’d thought his a. Shake/p. 


Not propofed,' * 


= 


Une Rovo KED. adj. Not provoked... 

i The teeming carth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprivok'd, did fruitful ftores allow. ` Dryden. 
Let them forbrar all open and fecret methods of 


r Nor any un , 
LOPO SED; Adj. 


G4 Adi 


N ¥ tO T 


© "he means are unpropos'd. shag Dryden. ; encouragilg a rebellion fo deftrutive, and fo un- 
UNFRO PRED. adi Not fupporteds not} | provoked 5 Addifin 
upheld. sas: sd soso ony isn | Unprovo'xtnc. adj. Giving nooffence. 


: Am ennio if 
+ He lives,at.random, carelessly idiffuatds vosi 
With languith'd head unpropp'd, as one paft hope, | 
Abandoned, and by. himéelf given over. 
wd gh pe Oh re Ba Milton's Agoniftes. 
The fatal fang drove deep- within bis thigh, 

And cut-the nerves; the nerves.no more fuitain 

' The bulk ; thebulk, wapropp'd, falls-headlong. on 


the plain. Dryden. 
t.] 


Unpro'sperous.. adj. [improfper, La 
Unfortunate; not profperous. > 

» = The winter had been’ very ‘wrprofpcreus and un- 

+ fuccefsful to the king. ae Clarendon. 


t _ Nought unprofp’rous thall thy ways attend, 
- Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. 


; Pope, 
UNpPRO'SPEROUSLY. A afaccetsfally. 
When a prince. fights juttly, and yet waprofper- 
cuflyy if. he could fee all thofe reafons for which 
God hath fo ordered. ic, he would: think, it the | 
moft reafonable thing in the worlds, Taylor. 
UNPROTECTED. ad. Not protected; not 
fupported; not. defended. 
By woeful experience, they both did learn, that 

to torfake the true God of heaven, is to-fall into 

i all fuch evils upon the face of the earth, as men, 
either deftirute of grace divine, may commit, or, 
waproected from above, endure. Hooker. } 


noftenfive. f 
l »» Rleetwaocd. 
Unpru’nen. adj..Not cut; not lopped. 
‘The whole land is full af weeds ; 
Shakefpeare. 


3 not gene- 


» A ttabbed hima ftranger, unprovcking, i 


+ Her fevit-trees.all unprun’ds! 
Unpu’srick. adj. Private 
rally known, or feen. 
Virgins muft be retired and unpublick: for all 
freedom of fociety is a violence done to virginity, 
not in its natural, but in its mora} capacity $" that 
isy it lofes" part of its feveriry and {tri€tnefs, by 
publifhing that perfon, whofe work ‘i# "religion, 
whofe thoughts*muft dwell'in heavens Faykr. 
Unpu’BLISHED. adj. 
1. Secret; unknown. ine 
All bleft fecrets ; i 
All you unpublife'd virtues of the earth, , 
‘Spring with my tears. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
2. Not given to the publick. peg Ph‘ 
Apply your care wholly to thofe which are vn- 
publifred. J Pope. 
UNPUNISHED: adj. (impunis, Fr.]: Not 
punifhed ; fuffered to continue in impu- |) 
nity. | 
Bind not onein upon another, for in one thou 


’ 
' 
# 


— 


j= k 


UNPROVED. adj. PAF fhalt not be unpunifhed. Fecluss vinas: |) 
t Not tried ; not known by trial. . Divine juftice will not let oppreffion go unpu- |) 
= Aa te EE Pand tL, nifbed. L' Efirange. 


The vent’rous vitor march'd unpunifb'd Hence, 
And feem'd to boaft his fortunate offence. Dryden. i 
Unpu’rcuasen. adje Unbought:” 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables Joads, 
. And part of what they lent, return t’ our gods. 
. Denbam: 
Not purged ; ‘unpu> 


In antique times was favage-wildernefs, 
Unpeopicd, unmanur'd, uaproe'd, unprais'd. 
i . ; ny Sperfer. 
There I found a freth unproved knight, i 
Whofe manly hands imbrucd.in guiltysblood +. |. 
Had sever becn. on Fairy, Queen: 
2. Not.evinced by argument. | | 
There is much of what fhould be demonftrated 
tft unprowed by thofc chymical experiments. Boyle. 
To Unrrovi'be. v. a. ` To dive of re- 
folution or qualifications ; to uafurnith. 
1 i) not expoftulate with her, left 
Her beauty unprovidemy mind again. 
TE Stakefpeare tO? ello. 
Profperity inviting every fenfe » ı ; 
Mehman arts to unprovide my mind ; 
Vi nat but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain 
The fhocks of fuch temptations ? 
Unprovivpen. adj. 
taot fecurcd or qualified by previous 
MEMULES Iw oe MR. 
Wher thall J) find one that can ftealwell ?> O 
jor atine .thiet of two Gud pwenty, or thereabout; 
sar ieinouhy wrprovideds . Sbakyp, Henry AN. 


ri. 


UNPU‘RGED. adj. 


' |) rified, 
Is Brutus fick ?" 
| And wilthe ftcalout of his wholefome beds 
To tempt the rheumy and wapurged air, 
To add unto his ficknefs ? Shak. Filius Ce far: 
In ker vilage round thofe fpots, unpurp'd,' 
` Vapours not yet.into her fabftance turn’ di“ Milton 
UNnpuRIPIED. adj. 
t. Not. freed from recrement, 
2.. Not cleanfed. from, fin. 
Our finful nation having, been long in. the. fus- 
Naccyis now comcout, but wapurified. Decay, of Piety. 
Unpu'rposens adj. Not defgned snot 
intentional. 
i Dv ie, 
Or thy precedent fervicesiareiall 
But accidents wnpurpos'de Shake Arte and Cleopatra. 


Southern. 


\-rottennefs, ©: 


UWE 


Ukur turn. adj. Not purfaeds stos v 
All night the dreadlefs angel 2rputjued nt 


Through) heay. a‘ siwide champaineld.bis.wavs 
ae ne i ' Midsow 
UnpufretereD. ddj. «Not corrupted: by. 


‘Meat and drink: lat longer unputrifed, Orin- 
/ fovred) in winter than in fummer. Pte | 

Bacon! se turaldsitiry e 

wNo animal arputrified,: beingy burishi yieldsany 

. alkaline falt ; but, pytrified, yields a. volatile aljcati. 

; r A e A  drbuthnot. 

UNQUALIFIED. adja. Not fitere, 
‘Till be has denudated:hinilelf. of all thefetin- 


cumbrances, he isvutterly argualified for thete ago- 


nics. ; , oy a Desayinf Piety. 
Ally the writers again# chrifianity,. fince the 
| Revolutio ) hayce been of the lawes rank in.segard 


| to literature, wit, and enfe ; and, upon that account 
_ wholly unguahfitd to propagate. herefies, unlefs 
amonga people already abandpned.  “ . Stvifte 
“Tories ate-triore hdtéd by the zcafous'whigs thant 

the very papifts, and as much unqualified tor the 
fmalleft ofticêsa ! s41 Swift. 
To Ungua nre va, To difqualify; 
to-diveit of qualification, T 
Arbitrary, power fo diminifics the bafis of the 


femae figure, as to unqualify a woman for an even 
ing walk. > vb 7 Addifin. 


Gur private misfortunes may ungualify us. for 
charity: but reflect, whether they may not have 
been inflicted by God, as a juft punifhment of our 

| former unmercifulnets, Atterburys 

Deafnefs ungualifics me.for-all’ company: Sivift. 

Ux QUA'RRELLABLE. adj. Such as cam- 
not be impugned. seas 

There arife unto the examination fuch fatisfac- 
tory and wequaryelable reafons, as may confirm the 

| Caufes generally received... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Unque’en. v. a: To dive of the 

_ dignity, of queen, i 
Embalm me, 

Then lay me, forth; akthongh unguecn'd, yet like 

| A qneen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak. 

UNQUE'NCHABLE. adj.  Uncxtinguific 


able. Hors att. doem ve 
| Menrepsclent wildfires hucning in, water and une 
qucnibable. Bacon. 


| iat gy Be people on thelr holidays, 
I mpetuos, lofolent, usguenchable. Milt. Agoniftes. 
Thetriminal's penitence ‘may Have numbered 
him among the faints, when our uAretratted ‘une 
charitablenefsimay- fendir to ungdeacbabl: flames. 
Government ofrbe Tongute 
Our lové'of God, ouranguenchabledefiresto pro+ 
| Myfeyourswaly grounded: bopes:to~enjoy hisiglorys 
)fhouid take the chief place inyong zeal) yng 
: Daed. o  Npratt's. Sermons e 


J Gnextin- 


UNQUENCHABLENESS. 1. 


guithablenefs. 
£ was amized>tol fee the wnguenchablene/s of sthis 
fire, 1d 4 : 


Talos Rakewill. 
UN QUENCHED. adj. : 
t» Not extinguifhed. bs 
| sa We baye beats of dungs, and of lime unguenched, 
Giani: dhs DAA e Baione 
2. Not extinguifhable. = 
, Sadnef: or great joys, equally Jifipate the fpi- 
ritsy.and immoderate ¢xercife in bot ais, with uns 
| quenched thirtt.. , Artuthaste 
UN QUESTION ARLE: adj.’ 
t. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 
‘Dhesduke's carriage was furely noble through- 
out; of unqueflicnable courage in him{clf, andrather 
fearfùl of fame than danger. Wotton. 
One reafon at mathematical demonftrations 
are uncontroverted,' is, becaule intercit hath no 
plac in thofe unguefticnable verities. 
| Glarville’s Scepfin 
gHifivence in erery 
Addifers 
eftioned 
without 


There is an unqudlionabie-ma 
part of Paradife Lost, 


Ih Such as cannot bear. tobe qu 


UN Q 


: wishout, impatience : this feems to be the 
~ meaning here. 
iub Whatowerechis marks òa 
—— A lean cheek, which» you\have nots an un- 
wigagiverahle(pirity which you have notsy: Shatt/p. 
Unques rion asuy..aav, \Indubitably ; 
without doubt. òr Of l 
If ‘che fackersiwereunguefionablyafithe hobfhold 
wofifaith}, and all to do good to them ; .then:cer- 
tainly their children canodgrbe rftsangets tinm this 
houthold. . estes 4 Spratt. 
‘St. Auftin was unguefionas/y aman of parts, but, 
interpofing ip_a_controverfy where his talent did 
ynot lie, thewed his gcal againit the antipodes to 
veryrill purpofe,... ' Burnet. 
UNQUESTIONED, adj. 
bs Natedoubted ; paffled without doubt. 
Othetireletions in yguod ‘authorss though we do 
re MOE politively,deny, yerhave, they. not been: angque/- 
tioned by fome. ao aD? ota ` a Brown, 
2. Indifputable; not to be oppofed. 
Itdid not pleafe the gods, who inftruét the people ; 
And thelr"wngue/fion'd pleafures muft be ferv'd, 
, a x Ben Jonjon. 
3. Not interrogated ;' not examined. 
She mutt'ring pray'rs,,as holy rites fhe meant, 
Through'the divided crowdangueftion'’d went. Dryd. 


Unqui’ck. adj. Motionlefs’;' not alive. 
His\fenfes droop, his teady eyes wnguick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is ‘not'fick. 
Danici's Cigil War. 
Unqui’ckenep. ad. Not animated ; not 
. Kipened to vitality. 
Every,fectus bears a fecretyhoardy 
With fleeping, unexpanded ifue, ftor'd ; 
Which num'rous but uaguicken’d progeny 
Clafp’d and enwrapp’d within each other lie. 
. “Blackmore. 
Unqui'et. adj. (inquiets. Fr. inguictus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Moved with. perpetual agitation);:-not 
calm; not Rill, oa yavan 
From grammatick flats and fhallows, they are 
on the fudden tranfported to be toffed and tur- 
moiled with ‘their ‘anballafted wits, in fathomle(s 
and ‘angwiet depths of controverfy. : Milton. 
2. Difturbed; fall of pertarbation ; not at 
peace. | ; vig ts 
Go with me to'church; ‘and ‘call’ me wife, 
And then aay to) Venict tél your friend 5 39 
For never (hail you lie by Portia’s fide | w, ; 
With an unguiet {oul Shukdp. Merchant of Venice. 
Thy, love. hopeful.teyregainy 
From chee id wilijnot.hidc. ..., a Pe 
Whacithoughts.in my snguietobrealtsarerris? n- 


pind ymer ba Milton. 
3. Reftlelsis, .mfatisfied«: sn 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 
A vain, ungquietyiglite’ ring wretched thing. Pope. 
Mirth trom: company issbutea fluttering swagwiet 
Motion, chat beats*aboat the! breatt fór afew: mo- 
ments, andyafter leavesiit°empty: 0 Pope. 


Unqu retry. adv. “Without reft. 
Who 's there! befides foul weather ? 
—— One minded like the weather, mott 
Unguierly. Sbakefpeare's KingLear. 
UnqQuretnass. n./. 
vy.” Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent noife, cami rufhing in, 
And mak'ftthem wake.and. flarttoincwownguict- 
nefs. Denham. 
2. Want of peace... 
Jt is mot enemy;to,war, and moft hateth, wn- 
quictne/s. Spenfer. 
3. Reitlefnefs ;..turbulence. 
What pleafure can there bein, thateftate, 
« Which youn uaguictacfs has made me hate? Dryd. 
4» Perturbation ; uneafinefs. 
ls my lord angry === 
—Hc went hence but now, 
And certainly. in range unguictne/s. Shak Othello. 
5 


UNRA CKED, alje 


UNRA‘’NSACKED. ad. 


U NR 


From Înordinate love, and vain fear, comes all , 


urquictne/s of pirit, and diftraction of our {enfes. 
Teylor. 
Not poured from, the 


lees. 
Rack the one veffel from the Ices, and pour. the 
lees ot the racked veiiel into the unracked vefiel. 
Bacon's Natura! Hiftory. 


UnN®@A KED. Adi. Not thrown together and 


covered. Uted only of fires. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimnies fhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find’{t wnrak‘d, and bearths ùn- 
fwept, “pe A 
There pinch the maids. BEN 
Sbhakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Not pillaged. 
"He gave that rich city for a prey unto his fol- 
( diers, Who left’neither houfe ‘nor corner thereof tn: 
ranfacked. 1 Kanolles. 
Unna‘nsomen. adj. Not fet free by pay- 
ment for liberty. s 
Uuranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 
Accept the heeatomb therGreeks prepare. 
Pope's Iliad. 
To UNRAVEL. Us ae. l 
1. To difentangle ;, to.extricate ;'to clear. 
He has wnrceelled the ftudied cheatevof ‘great 
artificers i | Feld. 
There unravel all ` 
Thisdark defign, this myftery of fate. 
Addijon’s Cato. 
With Machiavelian fagacity thou suaruwelled{} 
intrigues of ittates Avbabnet. 
2. Yo diforder ; to throw out of the pre- 
fent order. Pt 
How can any thing fucceed well with people that 
are to be pleafed with nothing, uniefs the bailuf the 
univerfe may be uxzravelled, and thelaws ot Provi- 
dence reverled ? L'Eftrange. 
O the traytor’s name! 
I'll know its I wills artyfhall, be conjur'd for it, 
And nature allunrawell'd. Dryden and.Lec’s Oedipus. 
So prophane and {ceptical an. age Cakes a pride in 
unravelling all the received principles of reafomand 
religion. Tillot{cn. 
3. To. clear up the intrigue of a play. 
Thefolution or unravelling of the intrigue com- 
menees, when the reader begins to fee the aoubts 
cleared up. Pope. 
Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to per- 


fe&ion ; nor is the unravelling of it lets happily | 


imagined | Shukefpeare Tiluflrated. 
Unra*sorend. adj. Unthaven, 
Asimovth as Hebe's their unrazcr'd lips. . Miln 
UNRE ACHED. adj. Not-attained, 
Labour, with unequal force to climb 
‘That lofty bil! wareach'd by tormer time. 
UNREAD. adj. * 
1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 
Thefe books are fafer and better to be left pub- 
lickly wnread. © Hooker. 
His mute bad ftarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by aplayerboug ht; fuppty ‘diher bread. Dryas 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books. 
Uncertain whole the narrower {pany 
Theclown unread; or halt-read gentleman 
ONRE ADINBSS. mof 
1. Want of ‘readinefs ; want of prompt- 
nefs. 
This impreparation and unreadinefs when they 


Dryd. 


find in us, “they ‘turn “it"to tle foothing up of 


themfelves in that"accurfed’ fancy. 
2. Want-of preparation. 
Nothing is fo great-an: enemy, to tranquillity, 
and. a contented fpirit, as. the amazenientand?con- 
fufions. of wnreadines)and, incon Gderation. 
Taylor's Ruleof Living Holy. 
Une woni adj. 
tò Not prepared 3 not fit. 
The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide; 
Not throughly beal'd, wnready were to ride. . Sper/- 


Hooker, 


Un KE Ad. 


Dryd. | 


UNR 


How now, my lords? what all urready fo? Shake 
Nob reinpt © Welty! Tere 
2. Not prompt 3° not qüit $ 
‘From 2 temperate inactivity, we re"uaready to 
put in execution the fuggeftions of reafon ;-or by a 
‘content in ever fpecies of trat p we em\-ace the 
fhadow thereof. WO Breen, 
3. Awkwird; ungain.? CIME toe Re d 
| Young men, in the condué Giai D a a 
treme remedies at firty ‘and; thatwhich doubjeth 
all.ercors, willsnot acknowledge oriretradtithen 5 
like an unready hosie, that waiiwmedther “op. nde 
turn. TECI cyt Huro ziee i ve Bacor. 
-adjo.. Unfubfantial jochaving 
only appearances sa: fey) ee, 
Hence, tereible hido OOpa a J 
Unreod mock’ nysrbenca tous Stheske/peare’s rebeths 
ooo oA with painga. {lone 
Voyag'd th? yarea/ watthwubounded désp.. oye T 
Of horrible confulions:*, „Miltons Paradife Lo? . 
U NR EASON ABLEi adja brat od o) 1001 45 
1. Exorbxant ; claiming) or-dinfifting on 
more ‘than ‘isefit. <9 | oe AN 
Since-every ldnguage sfo fill of its own pro- 
peties, that what ie beauciful inore, is often bar- 
barous in anothes,itiwould be xareujonable toliniit 
a tranflator tothe narrow compafs of ‘his anthor's 
words. igsi Sav... Dryden's Prefaceto Odid 
My. intention-in.prefixiag your, names is:not to 
defire your protection of the following papers, which 
I take to be a verywnreasenable requeft ;, ince) by 
being infcribed »to.you, you cannot «recommend 
them without fomedufpicionsof partiality. | 9 
© Swift's Propel? forthe Advancement of Religion 
. Not agreeable toreafon, © 
No reafon known to us; but that there is no 
reafon thereof, I judge moft warcaforable to ima- 
gine. ) SPA _ Hokere 
Teis wiredfonable formen to pet ad SER ia 
own Cafes 5) felf-love will) make men "partial to 
them(elves and their friends. > T Leelee 
She entertaiged many wunreafonableprejucic: s 
againitt him,, before fhe was acquaintedswith his 
perfonal worth. i.  Addifar. 
3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. | 
Thofe that placestheir hope in» another world 
have, in a greatumealure, conquered:dreadiof deathy 
and «areafonabie love of life. i Auerbury. 
UNRE ASONABLENESS. >. f. “ivy 
1. Exorbitance ; exceflive demand: « =* 
The snrcafonablene’s of their propofitions is not 
more evident, than that they are not the joint de- 
fires of che major numbers Kisg Charles. 
A young univerhty difputant.was complaining 
of the unreufonabsene/s of va lady, with’whom he 
was engaged in a,pointof controverty. 
noah,  addifon’s Freebelders 
2. Inconfiftency with reafon. aa 
The unresfonablene{s and prefumption ofthofe 
that thus project, have not fo much as a thought, 
all their lives long, to adyancefo farjas attrition. 
Hammond. 


ta T 


UNRE'ASONABLY. adv. 
i. [na manner contrary to reafons - 
2. More than enough.) = 3 707" 

T*il not over the threshold, till my lord return 
from the wars.—Fye! sous confine: yourfelf: mcft 
unreajonably. ‘Shakejpearce 

To Unre ave. v: a [now saravel; fro 
un, and regue, or ravel: perhaps the 
fame with rive, to tear,.or break afun- 

der.] „To unwind ¿sto dientangle. s: 

Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 

Devis'd a web her wooersito deceives : 0 

In which the work that the all day did make, 
The fame at night fhe did unrcave. Spenjere 

Unrewa TED. adj. Not blunted. _ 
A number of fencers try it out with wnrcbated 


fwords. f Hakewil’s 
UNREBU KABLE. adj. Obnoxious to no 
cenfure. pene 


Keep this. commandment without fpot, unrebukea 
able, until the appearingof Chrifi rim vi. 14 
UNRECE‘IVED, 


UNR 
Unarce’rven. adj. Not received. > 


_ Where the figns ang facraments of his.grace are 
z Mot, through contempt, sareceived; or received with 


_ contempt, they really give what they promife, and | 


_arewhat they fignify.  ~ Heoker. 


UNRECLA‘IMED. adj. 
b» Not. tamed. a5 a 
iisi A favagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 
į OF generalaffault., Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
2.. Not reformed. as sdi 
=i This is the moft favonrable treatment, a'finner 
scan: hope for, iw hol ‘continues. warec/aimed® by ‘the 
goodneis of God. tE t Regers. 
UNRECONCI’LABLE. aaj. 
1.-Not to be appeafed ; :mplacable. 
y Let me lament, __ 
@ That our ftars, ynrecončirable, fhould have divided 
‘Ourequalnefstothis. Sbakelp. Ant. and Cleopatra 
2. Not to be made confiftene with. 7#% 
> He hadymany infirmities.and) fins, ‘smreconcilabke 
with perfe&t righteoufnefs. Hammond’s\PrafheCar. 
UNRE'CONCILED. adj.: Not reconciled. 
1f you bethink yourfeir of any crime, ~ 
Unrecorcil d as yet-to heav’n and grace, . . 
Solicit for it ftraight, » Shakelpeare’s Othello. 
Unreco’rnen. dd. Not kept in re- 
~ membrance by publick’monuments. | 
Unreccrded left through many an age, ` 
Worthy t" have not'remain’d fo long unfung. Milt. 
* The great Antilocus! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyffiy. 
Unreco°unTed. adj. -Not told; not 
_ related. . 
_ „This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fome ears anrecounted.  Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 
Unrecru Irascte.aaqj.. Incapable of re- 
pairing the deficiencies of an army. 
Empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
+ in a company. Milton on Education. 
Unrecu’raina. adj. Irremediable. 
] found -her ftraying in the park, 
Secking to hide! herfelf ; as duth the deer, 
» Phathath receiv'd fome swrecuring wound. Sbak. 
Unrevu‘cen. adj. Not reduced. 
Thevearl divided all the rekt of the Irifh coun- 
. tries, anrcduced, into hires. Davies's Ireland. 
UnreroRmasen. adj, Not to be put 


G 
i 


into a new form. 

The rule of faith js alone unmoveable and un- 
reformable; to wit, of believing in one only God 
* omnipotent, creator of the world, and in his fon 

Jefus Chrift, born of the virgin Mary. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UNREFORMED. adj. 
1, Not amended ; not correQed. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a 
general reformation of the Irifiry, which ever be- 
fore had been wrrefErmed. Daviess Irelard. 

We retain the Jelian conftitation of the year, 
unreformed, without -confideratfon of the defective 
Mifrotes. 159 l Holder, 

Not brought to newnefs of life. ° 

~ Uf he may bélicve that-Chrift died for Him, as 
~ now Keds anwnreformed chriftian,then what needs 
he reformation ? ON amend. 
_Unhumoled, unrepentant, anreferm'd.» Milton. 

Unrerra cTep. adj. Not retra@ed. 
The funs circular image js made by an unre- 
friad beam of lights ~ Newion’s Opticks. 
Uneren. adj. Not'cheered ; not 

relieved. ' 
_ Its fymptoms are a fpontaneous laffitude, being 
anréfrefbed by flecep, j. i Arbutheot, 

NREGARDED. adj: Not heeded; not 

refpected 3" nepletted. -O 

We ever by his might 
Had thrown to ground the wnreparded right. 
H Do Ti how wnregarded how 
That piese of branty paffe: ? 
Trarcwas sedme when haid vow: " ! 
tw Dotha: sloney butmark'the fateoffaces, Suck. 
gay 


a 


Spenfe 


AOA F 


UNR 


: p ~ 
-/On the cold earth lies:th’ unregarded kings 
A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefsthing. Deniam. 
Me.you have.often'counfell’d to, remove. _ 
My vain purluit of unregarded love. Dryden. 
Laws againft immorality have not been exctut- 
ed, and proclamations to inforce them are wholly 
unregurded. D s H Swift. 
UNREGE NERATE. adj. Not brought to 
a new life, j ve tat 
...Thissis not to be underftood promifcuoully of 
all men, wnregenerate perfons as well as regenerate. 
+ Stcpbers. 
UNREGISTERED. adj., Not recorded. 
ee Hotter hours, 
Unregifter’din vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out.’ Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
UNREI NED. adj. Not reftrained by the 


bridle. 
“vaLeh from thy flying fteed wnrcin’d; as once 
Bellerophon, though trom a lower 'clime 4 ;, 
Difmounted, onthe Aleian field I falh Milton. 
UN RELE'NTING: adj. Hard; cruel; feel- 
Ing’no pity. 
By many hands your father was fubdued ; 
But only Maughter'd by the iretul.arm 
OF unrelenting Clifford.’ ‘Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal take; 
That fo her torture may. be fhorténed. 
Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? 
Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ited 
Falfe tears thal] wet his unrelenting eyesy, 
And his gladyheart with artful Gghs thall heave. 
_ Smith. 
UNRELIE VABLE. adj. Admitting no fuc- 
cour. +; : j 
As no degree of diftrefs:is werelievable:byshis 
power, fo no extremity of it is inconfiftent with his 
compafHions Boyle. 
UNRELIE’ VED. adj. 
1. Not fuccoured. 
The goddefs griev'd, 
Her favour'd hoft fhould perih ume/zv'd. 
2. Not eafed. 
The uneafinefs of snrelieu'd thirft is not leffened 


by continuance, but grows the more unfupportable. 
' Boyles 


Shak. 
Dryd. 


Dryd. 


UNREMARKABLE. adj. 
1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, 
muft add fomethingelfe to this fleeting. 2nd.usre> 
markable fuperficies, that may; bring it to qur-ac- 
quaintance,. Digby, 

2.. Not worthy of notice. 
UNR EME DIABLE.: a4). 
remedy. on aay 

He fo handled it, that,it rather feemed.he had 
more come into a defence of an uxremediable mii- 
chief already commitred, than that they had done 
it at firi by his confent. Sidney. 

UNRreme’mBeReD. adj. Not retained.in 
the. mind ; not recolleéted. 

I cannot pafswnremembered thcirsmanner of dif- 
guifing:thethafes!of chiminies ‘im various fathions, 
whereof the nobleft is the pyramidals « » 
—_— J op « Dy Moston’ s Avchire@ure, 

UNREME MBERING,. ad. Having no.me- 
mory. iĝ | 

That, #nrenemb' ring of ts farmer pains 
The foul may fuffer, mortal flefh agains,» t Dryden. 

UN REMEMBRANCE. 2/9 Forgetful nefs ; 
want ‘of remembrance. | 

Some'words’ are negative in’ theinoriginal lan- 
guage, but {eem pofitives *bataufe the negation is 
unkown as"anineRyy an unrememhrance, or ge- 
neral pardon. 


U N RE MO'VE ABLE, adj.' Not'to'be'taken 
away. 

Never‘was theré any woman, that with nore 

anremoycable’ dettrmimation gate hicelf to love, 


Admitting rno 


* 5 


Kates sLogick. f 


U'N-R 


after fhe had once fet before her mind thé wortht= 
nefs of Amphialus. 519d YOMmnSidzey. 
You know the fiery qualitysof the duke, 
How unremoveable and fiat heis — 
In»his-own-courfe. Sbaksfpeare. 
UNREMO'VEABLY. adui In acmanner 
that admits no removal. btw 
‘His difcontents: are unremcvcably coupled ito his 
nature. | ma Shake pearee 
UN REMOVED Magy? emia a e3 
1. Not taken away.. ee 
It is impofRble, where this opinion is imbibed 
and unremoved, to found any convincing argument. 
Hammond. 
We could have had no certain profpe& of bis 
happinefs, while the laft obftacte was wnremoved. 
vit JONIIW D5} 31 Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Not'capable’of being removed. 


Like Tenerif¥f or Atlas unremov'd.’ Milton. 


Unrepain. adj. Not recompenfed ; not. 


compenfated. 
Hadf.thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thv will; 
Yet what couldit thou, tormentor, hope to gain ? 
Thy lofs continues, unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 
UNR EPE'ALED.- adje. Not revoked ; not 
abrogated. ., M 
When. you are pinchediwith any unrepealed a& 
of parliament, you declare you will not, be obliged 
by it. i Drydens 
Nature's law; and unrepeal’d command, 
That gives to lighter things the greatett height. 
Blackmore. 


Not 'expiated by 


5 


UNREPE NTED. adj. 

penitential forrow. 

They. ate no fit fupplicants to feek his mercy im 

the. behalf of others, whofe own unrepented fins 

provoked hieguft indignation. Hookers 
TET, vent’ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 

SetiGod behind : which jinvhis jealoufy 

Shall never; warepented, find forgivenefs. 

Milton's Agoniftess. 
FAs in unyepented.fin the died, 

Doom’d to the famebad place, is punifh’d for her 
pride. oan i Dryden. 
With, what confuGon will) he hear all hisrunre= 

pented fins produced before men and angels! Rogers. 

UN REPE NTING.() adj.. Not repenting s 
UNREPENTANT. J... HOt penitent; not 
forrowful for fin! 
Shouta’? of'theferthe liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant; unréform'd, 

Headlong wotild follow "Milton's Par. Regained. 

“My unprepar’d and warepenting breath 

of death. 
T i Rofcommone. 
oidr borAlbhis, arts reveal oa ’ 

From whe firt moment of:bis vital»breath, ? 

Tovhisidat ‘hour of warepenting death. Dryden, 

«Nor tyrants fiercessthatwarepentiog die, i 

Ever feltfuch,rageias thou. Pope's, Rapejof the Lack 

UN R EPI N IN Goadje :Notipeevihly com- 

plaining. y 
Rarefoor as Mhe trod the flinty pavement; 

Her footfteps all along, were mark'a with! blaods; 

Yet filent on he palsids tind amrepinings tiin Rowa 

Unraena’ N 194 eps adj.) Not filled. 
Some aircretreatedrthither, keptthe:merceryout 
of the unreplenifbed {paces. Boyles 
UNREPRIEVABLE. adj Nototovbe ree 
fpred from penaldeath. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poifon’ 
Ts, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 
In unréprievable condemned bivod. r 
LEi ID Shakepeare’s King Fohr. 
Not upbraided 5 


Was fnatch’d away bythe:lwifehhand 


Un RE PROA CHBA 

not cenfured. 
Sir John Hotham, énrépreathed, uncurfed by any 
imprecation of Milne, pays his head.” King Cbarics. 
UNREPROVE- 


UNR 


UNQEPRO VEABLE. adj, 
. blame. 
Yeu hath theo reco: mini to prefene you hols, 
vibi tie atie, and unrepr iz sit re voris figne. 


ve ONS, we m2. 


Not’ liable «to 


UN Ep RO VED. ailj 
I. Not cenlured. 
Chatthivanadiane-cieir chure hesr amd yria oved 
eana Pegs Sanay: “fournzy. 
z. Not liable to cenfure. ` 
The snc que wari, in hiz hell Gow'ring youth, 
Wath ghadstezre 2). arida and unceprocid Wuthy 
The pitt of tpvervign bounty Sid embricce , Spern. 
he, I ive thee Komidr gu: 4 
My ce efige me of thy crtwe 
‘To tive wath Wer, ana live with thee, 


dn wcripreyed peafuce’ free. Milton. 


Usreru‘owant.adj..o Notoppofite. . 
“When fctiprare dotnyieldius natural Jaws, what 
piz igubac.order is.thareynto molheyreeatle 5 wher 

p ftive, which way to make laws warcpugrant un 
to then. . Hotkcr. 


Une eoputaBLBs nai, Not. creditable. 
~Waen we fecowile-nicn exampics, of dutyi we 
aretgonvinced: that picty.is po aarepurable qual:fi- 
Catton, and that we are not to be athawed of our 
' Virtue.” Rogers. 
Uxreque step. adj. Not atked. 

With what fecurity can our embaffadors go, un- 
regmifled of the ‘Turkith emperor, without his fafe 
condud ? Kazlles. 

UNREQUITABLE., aaj. Nat to be reta- 
hated. sn 

Some willhave it thatiall mcJiocrity of folly is 
foolifh, and becaufe an wrreguituble evils mayentue, 
a indifferent tonvenicnce mult be omitted. 

Browon's Vulgar Errours. 

So unreguitable js God’ s lave, and fo infolvent 
are we, tha: that love vaftly improves the benefit, 
by which alone we might have pretended to fome 
ability of retribution. r Boyle. 

Unrese’nted. adj... Not regarded with 
anger. 

‘The. failings of these holy perfons paffed notun- 
rofented by Gad ; and the fame feripture whith In- 
furmsus of ‘the fin, records the punifiment.. Rogers. 


UNRESERVED. adj. 


1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
The piety our heavenly Father. will,accept, mutt 
confift in an entire, unreferved obedience to» his 
commands; fince whofocver ‘offends in one pre- 
cept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 
2. Open ; frank ; concealing nothing. 
UNRESERVED Ys adv. 


1. Without limitations. 


{am not to embrace abfolutely and wnrcfereediy 


the opinion of Arittotle. 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 
I know your friendthip tome is extenfive; and 
it is whut I owe to"that friendthip, to open my 
mind urrefervedly to you. Popes 
UNRESE RVEDNBSS. nif 


1. Untimitednefs; -franknefs ;' largenefs. 

The tendernefs and ‘wnref perish of his love 

made" him: think thofe’ his” friends, or enemies, 

that were fo to God. Boyle. 

2. Opennefa; tranknefs. 

l write with more wnrefirvednefs than ever man 

. 2 wrote. Pope. 

UNRESI'STED. adj. 

a. Not oppofed. . 

‘The xtheral paces are perfectly fluid; they 
neither affift nor retard the planets, which roll 
through as tree and wareffledias if they moved in a 
vacuum. Beatity’s Sermons. 

2. Refiftlefs; fuch as cannot be appofed. 
Thate gods, whole wnrefifled might 
Hath fent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryd. 
What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
The conquering force of unrejifled Rel? Pope. 


Beyle. 


UNRESTO RED. adj, 


UNR 


UNR 


Unensi’sting. ad. ‘Not oppofings® not | UNRETRA CTED adj, “Not revoked ; “not 


making refillance. 

Thertiivep was facrific’'d on no preiences 
Rut meek aud wexrefiffirg innocence : 
A patient uteful creatures 


liquid and snrefifling {paces.of the heavens, wherc 
no bodies, aval scr itunhdereble ones, occur, they 
may preferve the faine velocity which the firt im- 
pulle aptos Lirthy. 


UNRESO’LVABLE. adj. Not to be folved ; 
infoluble. Yi 
For aymap to run headlong, whilethis ruin ftares 
him in the faces ftill to: pitis.on to the embraces 
of fin, is a problem swnre dubbie: Upon, anyother 

groonds, but that fia iafatuates befure ic deftroys. 
: 5 Scuths 
Unresolved. adj. 


1. Not determined ; having "made mo re- 
folution: fometimes with ¢f.oel om 
On the weftern.coat 
l Rideth a pyidane navy": to our: fhores 
Throng many doubrtu!,“hollow-hearicd friends, 
Unarm'd, and unrcfole'd to beat them back. Shak. 
Turnus, warefly'd of flight 
Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fighte, 
npe 
2. Not"folved; not cleared. 
l do not fo magnify this method, to Ahk it 
will perfeétly clear every herd place, and leave no 
doubt arene Lovie. 


UNRESOLVING. adj: Nöt refolving ; 
not determined. 


She ‘her arms gbout her urřelluing, hufband 
‘threw. ’ e Dryden. 


UNRESrE’ cTivE. ad. Inattentive ; ták- 
ing little notice. 
1 will converfe with iron-witted foalsy 


And unrefp. ive boys; none are for me 


Ld 


quillity ; unquietnefs. Not in ufer” 
Wife behet, ™- . 
Thofe creeping flames’ by réafon to fubdue, . 
Before their rage grew to fa great unre.  Spenfir. 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unre, 
That have their alms out of the emprcfs’ cheft. 
Shake/pearte 
Difmay* J confufion all poffefs'd 
Th! afflicted troop, hearing their plot defcry‘d ; 
“= Then runs amaz‘d diftrefs, with fad unrfh, 
Tothis, to that; to Aly, to fand, to hide. Daniel. 
Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows beft, 
For deepeft wounds’ can leaft their feelings tell ; 
Yet let me borrow from mine own unre 
But time:to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. 
Wotton. 
Up they rofe, . 
As from unr; and cach the other'viewing, 
Soon found thcir eyes how open'd, and their minds 
How darken‘d ! Mitton’s Paradife Loft, 


1. Not reftored. emoe y 
2. Not cleared from an attainder.. < 5 


The fon of an wareftored traitor has no n erida: 


to the quality of his anceftorse Collier on Duilling. 
UNRESTRAINED. adj. 
1. Not confined ; not hindered. 
Miyrtender age in Iuxury was'train’d, 
With idle eafe and pageants entertain’d ; 
My hours my own, my pleatures vargfirain’ d. 
: A Dryden. 
z. Licentious; loofe. 
The caverns he daily doth frequent, 
With uarefraincd, loofe companions. MOUR; 


3. Not limited. 


Were there in thissaphorifm an wnrefrained 


truth, yct were it not reafonable to infer from a 
Caution a-non-ufanc?, or abolition. 


Brawn's Vulgar E rrours, 


Dryden. | 
Since shorplanets move horizontally through the 


UNREVE ALED, adj. 


ThatJouk into me with confilerate eyes. Siatup. | 
Unre’st. mf. ~Difquiet ; want of tran- |) 


UNREWA‘RDED. adj. 


recalled. wet 
The penitence of the cpa iaaa jiiesis num- 
bered him amangit the taints, when oususrerucied 
sanchiritableneis: may fend use tomunquenchai:, ic 
flames irmi Y ga e T: wg 
Nothing but plain malevolences 
union; eae ae foe in sgi ck Anse mitt 


by cbr afed OF erin te itis 


wr Frie ip 
Ne ean ie a 


covered. ae saucis ap pid sŠ py at 
Had ye once feen thefe her chlefRvaletceatures, 


And anre papa: 5 lege 
Then sre wonder ard, her 2 
ven sould ye, wofern, arid h yal oa 
ot r dln i Aer unr 
Non paf to felpa in Bel AERE ENI Dye: 
Unrevg SGED adjs siguinte 2 
' So might we dic, nat env) 


i Wh ea nyt Sai 


Great Poth ipe th 
Aad ee aai ne 
$ ni, HK nmaa Eh 


Uns 


ts 


the z vag 
De pdi = an 


ef tfu. abt jeer a+ Fe 3 H apia 


“See > Not agride hele wnrever eS.” 
pda bb ace Lar ay oe DE akeljcares 

i Winky reverent yt eyar aee e ws a 
wie y fo oft thou hal red, T 
With chy ean foul- "confirming oath 7 


2} 37 Fe 
3 4 Reip 
i ts 
ote > 


f 
Wentte eERERTLY. ais 


[did is 
wea OFS we seya 


Who wake 
UNREVE’ RSED. T Not nin N not 
repealed t. +i araors nd 
á She hath.offer'd to the: doom osi E 
Which wrreverjed Rands in etlegtual ca ee 
A fea.of melting-tcars. < >< GoTo dptr. 
Unrevo'Kepy adj. Notrecalled. > < 
Hear my decree, pee unrevok’d fall Rand. 


or t k 


Á 
Not rewarded i tat 
recompenfed. Kg Alte ep 
Providence takes care ba good | offi 
pafs unrewardid. Ps 
Since for the common rat yield the 
My private lofs let t grateful | Grecce'repair 3 
Nor warewarded let your prince complai 
aini Pipe. 


That he alone has fought and bled in va 
To UNRI ‘DDLE. wv. a. To folve an apie: 
ma; toexplaina problem. * _ 
‘Some kind ray where it lies, ` 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her cyes. , Suckling. 
The. Piatonick arpnsighes will) not un ‘Cane 


„doubt. PET AAA 
A reverie BEE ars, uP n old 
_ Poets, as he paet ‘ohn fen H, viri fi, 
“ver Ce, 
l NT 


‘Unaipi’ Trous. a Not ridiculous 
If an, indifferent, MEANS > 
draw this auitercnefs unto a asa et eh 


with pezpetuity reitt p Proper ry s thereot. 
Bror 7 ki 


To Unri’ G. vw. a. X oof the 
hodes is the fovereign.of the. fee tom ; 
T pair thips unrigg'd, and fpent their | naval pers: 
l fy 33 . Å ryd, lEn e 
Un: aa ‘out. adj. Wrong. In penser, this 

word fhould perha: be untight. > 
What in moft Englith writers ufet to. i loot, 

and 29 it were wnright, in this author 

' n 4 timely amel, am ftrongly bea E DA er. 
_ Speafer's Glogary to Kalendar. 
a that thy judgment is not unig Py 
pys Wijdom, Xii, 


Ux RIGHT- 


et 73 


UNR 


UraivGuTsovs.. aaj, © Unjufts! wicked; 
fin l; bad. Cpesdty ye i 
: Oċtavius here lept into his room, ; 

And it ufurped by wnrigdreousdoom ; mal 
| Bathe his ti e jatit $ might. © © Spenfer.. 


~ Within 2 month! 


A > t 
Je 


„~ Ere yet the falt of moft unrighteous tears 
(Had lei tie fuhing in her galled eyes, _ 
She mazzied—Oh moft wicked fpeed! Sbakepe 
c. 


s07 4 


t the wicked man forfake his way, and t 
čs man his thoughts, and Jet him retuin 
: “the Lord. Tjaiab, 1w. 

JURI GHTECUSLY. adv. Unjuftly ; wic- 


y 


INR 
= kedly ; linfuily. 
to Eor them P 


_, Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife: ` 
_ «By which unrighteoupy it was decreed, 
That ane to truft oF profi: fhould fucceed, 
> Who a6 nei {wallow A:n a pois’nous wicked 
J ed. > ei l Dryden. 
May fell undeferved!y underipublick d.f- 
12 unric Ereg oppreffed. Cailier on Pride. 
Uni Gatzousness. æ. f: Wickednels ; 
-s anjaftice. S owe] 
mn, Romanifts can no ‘more’ abide this propo- 
t 


H 
- 


£, or 


tion converted, than themielves. All fin, Tay 

VY, is atranigreffion of the law ; but every tranf- 

~ “greffion of the law is not fin. “The apoftie, there- 
+ |) tore, turzs it for ce Pall trigbicanthy fa, is 
fin 5 a every tranfgreffion or the law is arrighre-_ 

. ouffe, faith Auttin*upon this place. Hall. 
"Some things have a natural defcrmity in them, 


2a perjury, perfidivufnefs, unrightedufre/ty and ine 


tude. F Tillctfon. 
INRIGHTFUL. adj. Not rightful; not 
_ jak. - 


Thou hich know'ft the way > 
To plant wnrightful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. 
Gwe ba” ay dhake/pearc. 
To UNRI’ na. &. a. To deprive of a ring. 
Bz forc’d to impeach a broken hedge, 
And p*gs Unring’d at vif. franc. pledge. Hudib. 
To Unni P. v. a. [his word is im- 
proper, there being no difference be- 
tween rip and unripy and the negative 
particle is therefore of no force; yet it 
13 well authorized.) ‘To cut open. 
oT Likeatraitor 
Didf break that vow, and, with thy treacherous 
blade, T 
Unrip df the bowe!sof thy fov`reign’s fon.: Shak. 
“He could not row, with his honour, fo unrip, and 
put a lie upon all that he had faid and done before, 
as to deliver him up. Bacon's Henry V11. 
We are angry with fcarchers when they brcak 
open trunks, and wnrip packs, and cpen fealed Ict. 
ters. | EDR Y iT a7) 
Cato well obfervess that friendfhip ought not to 
be anripped, but unttitchedss «4 Callier. 
UNRI PES adj. f 
41. Immature; not fully conco&ed,. 
Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 
Whichnow, like fruit: unripe, fticks on tlic tree, 
~ Butifall unthaken when they mellow bc. Sbake/p. 
) -In-this northern tra@, our hoarfer throats ` 
Uteer unripe and ill-confrained notes. 
2. Not feafonable; not yet proper. 
He, Ax'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought noi tne garden, but retir'd unfeen 
To briod invbecret on bis gather'd fpleen. Dryden. 
3. Too early. - 
Wie hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and 
RE rilaus, whof: unripe death doth yet, fo many 
__years fince, draw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney, 
Unri’penen, adj. . Not matured. 


| the north. Aiid. Cato. 


(j 


immaturity ; want 


rip Te > . 
The ripenefs or unripene/s of the occafion mutt 
ever be re į and generally it is good to 
OL. Ale 


Unrivarven. adj. + 


. Ere fo prevail’d with me. 
Un ROOSTED. adj, Driven from the rook. 


Waller. | 


UNR 


eo pipthgbeginpings ofsall great.a€tions to Ar- 
gus, with his hundred eyes; and the ends to Bria- 
reus, with his hundred hands. 


iu 

1. Having no competitor. | | 
Bends forbid ! at whdfe wnrivall’d fhrine 

_ Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our fex refign. © 


z.. Having no peer or equal. 
| ToUnRO'L. wv. a. To open what is rolled 


7 or convolved. 
Pes eae PTR ‘He, © horror 
The queen of nations from her ancient feat 
Is funk foreverin the dark abyis; 
-Timethas wnrolf dither glo-ies to the laft, 
And nowclos’d up the volume. Dryd. Ai for Love. 


Unroma’ntick. adj. Contrary to ro 


- mance. 


Ac is a befe wnrsmantick {pirit not towait on you. 
Swift. 


Yo Unro‘or. v. a.. To ftrip off the roof 


or'covering of hhoufes, 
The rabb!e fhould have firft unrosf d the city, 
Shake/p. Coriolanus 


Thou dotard ! thou art'woman-tir'd, unroofied, 
"By thy old dame Partlet here. - Shak. fint. Tale: 
To Unroor. v. a. To.tear from the 
Toots; to extirpate ; to eradicate. 
“Since you've made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 


=e Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital, 


That nothing can uarroct you. Shakefpeare. 
Unroot the foret oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguith’d prey. 
: Dryden. 


St 


Usrouch. adj. Smooth. 
Siward’s fon, 
And many w#nrouzh youths; that evén now 
Proteft their firk of. mar.bocd. Stakefp. Macbeth. 
Unrounpep. adj. Not fhaped; not cut 
to a round. Ne 
Thofe,unfil'd piftolete, 
That more than cannon-fhot avails or leta; 
Which, negligently lett unrsundid, loole 
Like many-angled fizures in the bock 
OFf fome dread conjurer. 
UnroxaL. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counfellors, he fent 
them .with #zroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and 
Pyrocles, as if they had done traiteroWfly. Sidney. 


Yo Unru’rrie. v. ne To ceafe from 
commotion, or agitation. 


Where’er he guides his finny courfers, 
The waves wnru fic, and the fea fubfidest’ Dryden. 


UNru'FreLED. adj. Calm; tranquil; not 


tumultuous. , 
Vent all thy paffion, and I "Il,ftand ite thock 


_p Calm and.unryffied asra fummer’s icap. 


When not a breath of wind flies o'er its furface. 
i Addifcn, 
Unru'ren, adj, -Not diregted by anyu- 
periour power. | - 
The realm was lefe, like a thipin a torm amidi 
all the raging furges, wnrul?d and undiretted of 
any ; for they to whom the was committed fainted 
in their labour, or forfook theircharges._ Spenjer. 
UNRU LINESS. nf (fromeaaruly.].«Tur- 
bulence ; tumultuoufnefs ; licentioufnels. 
By the negligence of fome who were hardly to 
be tommanded, - and by’ the unrulinfs of others 
who without leave were gone athore, fo fair an 
occafion of vitory was negle€ted. Knolles. 
No care was had'to curb the unrulinefs of anger, 
or the exorbitance of defire. Amongit all. their 


facrifices they never (acrificed fo much as one iuf. 
South. 


Unau’ry. adj. Turbulent; ungovernable ; 
licentious ; tumultuous, 


Baton. | 


Pope. 


Donm. 


UN'S 


In facred bands of wedlock tied. 


| To Therion, a loofe unruly {wait 5 


Who had more joy to range the foret wide, 
And chace the favage bealt with bufy pain. Spenfe 
Down I come, like glitt’ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
Shake/peare’s Richard II. 

The beft and-foundeft of his time hath been 
but rath; then muit we look from his age to re- 
‘ceive but unruly waywardnels. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The tongue.is an wnruiy evil, full of deadly poi- 
fon. James; iii. 

Thou doft a better lifey.and nobler vigour gives 
Doit each unruly appetite controul. Rofcommen. 

Love infults, difguifed in the cloud 
And welcome force ot that unru/ycrowd, Waller. 

Paffions kept their place; and tranfgreffed not 
the boundaries of their proper natures; nor were 
the diforders begun, which are occagonéd by the 
licence of unruly appetites. , Glanville. 

You muft not go'where you:may dangers meet, 
Th’ wnruly (word will no diftin@ion make, 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take, 

g l Dryden. 

Unsa’re. adj. Not fecure ; hazardous ; 
dangerous. 

If they would not he drawn to feem his adver- 
faries; yet others fhould be taught how unfafe it was 
to continue his friends. Hooker. 

With {peed retir’d, 
Where erft was thicket fight, th’ angelick throng, 
And left large ficld, unfafe within the wind 
Of.fuch commotion. Milton's Paradijfe Loft. 
Uncertain ways unfafef? are, _ 
And doubt a greater mifchief than defpair. Denh. 

Phiegyan robbers made un/ufe the road. Dryden. 

Unsa’rety. adv. Not fecurely ; danger- 
oufly. 

Take it, while yet "tis nraife, before my rages 
Unfsfely juk, break loofe.on this bad ago’; , 
So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither canvhe think, 
uneafily or unfafely, but in ufing, as his legs, fo 
his thoughte, amifs ; which a virtuous man never 


doth. Grew. 
Unsa’np. radi Not uttered ; not men- 
tioned. = ` 


Chanticleer fhall with his words unfaide Dryden. 
That J may leave nothing material unfaid, among 
the fevcral. Ways of imitation, I thall plate tranf- 
lation and pataphrafe. Felton’s Clafficks. 
Unsa°LtEp. adj. Not pickled or feafoned 
-with fale. "i 
Themurixtick feurvy, induced by too greatquan- 
tity of fea-falt, and’common among mariners, is 
Cured by a diet of fref uujalted things, and watery 
liquor acidulated. me — Arburbact. 
Unsaru’ren. adj. [infalutatus, Latin. ] 
Not faluted. r 
Gods! Ivprate;. . É 
And the moft nuble mother of the*world 
Leave tnfaluted. Sbikelpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Unsa’ncrirrep..adj.Unholy ; not cón- 
fecrated ; notpiogs . 
Her obiequies have been: fo far enlarge 
Aswe hav: wasrant:y ; -her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o'erfways the order, 
She thould in ground unfanétify'd have lodg'd 
Till che jaf trunip. D Sbakefpeare’s Hamleta 
ONS TINGLE. adj. [infariabilis, Latin.] 
rad = e 
Not to be fatisfiedys greedy. without 
bounds. at 
Unjatispie in, their longing, to,do all manner of 
good; toj all the, creatures of God, but efpecially 
Mee A ` Hooker. 
Craffus, the Roman, for his unjatiable grecdinefs, 
was caled the gulph uf avaricc, Raleigh. 
UNSATISEA croriness. nif Failure of 
n Piving favisfaction. WERU et 
That which mott deté:s me from. fuch trials, is 
theis un/atisfatorize/s, though they fhould. fucceed. 


Bey'le. 
3X UnNésarTis- 


UNS 
UNSATISFACTORY. adj. 
s..Net giving fatisfa€uon. 
3. Not clearing the difficulty: 
That fpeech of Adam, Tbhe:woman thow gaveft 
meto, beswith me, Jhegsve me of the tree, and I 


did cat is an wnfatisfactory reply, and therein was 
involved avery impiouserros. Browni Vnlg. Err. 


Latria to the crois, is point biank againn the |] 
definition of the ‘council ut Nices and {t is an] 


anlatnfacry anfwer to fay, they only were againn 


latria given tO images for themlelves. Stilling flect. | 


UNSATISFIED. adj. 
1. Not contented ;_ not pleafed. 
Quren, Elizabeth being: to, refolve jupon a giea’ 


officer, and being. by fome put in fome,doubt ot f} 


that perfon whom she meant to advance, faid, She 


UNS 
Say and eafay, feign, Matter, os abjure: . JWilren. 
saith How foun \ 
Would beight recall high thoughts, how foon xnf 
What feign’d fubmifion {wore |, Milt. Par. Loft. 
To fay, and ftraight wnfay, pretending frit 
To fly painy profefiing next the fpy, 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Milton. 
There, is nothing faid there, which you may 
have occafion,to unfay hereafter. Atterbury. 
Unsca'ty. adj: Having no {cales,,, | 
The jointed, lobfter, and vniealy foale. -i |Gay. 


UxnscarkieDsi adj. Not marked with 


wounds: 

And muft the die for this ? O let her live: 
So the may live unfearr’d from biceding flaughter, 
I will confefs the was not Ldward’s daughters Sak. 


was like one with aJanchorn feeking a.man, and UWNSCHOLA STICK. adj. Not bred to lj- 


feemed zafarisfied-in the choice ofa mao, for thar || 


place. Bacon. 


terature. 
_ Notwithftanding theferlearned difputantsy it, was 


Flathy wits, who cannot fathom.a largedifcourfe, |] to the unjcholaflick Raiefman thatthe world owed 


multibe very, much unfarisfied of me. 
2. Not-fettled in opinion. 


Concerning the analytical preparation: of (gold || 
Boyle. i 


they teave perfons wafatisfied. * oy 
3. Not filled; not-gratified to the full 

Though he were vrfatisfied in wetting, 

Yet insbeftowing he was moftprincely. 
Whether fhal.J, by july piaguing 

Him whom I hate, be more unjuftly. cruel. ;; 

To her I love? or, bejng|kind,to her, 

Be crcl to myf-lf, and leave unfatisfied 

My anger and revenge ? Denbam's Sophy. 
Eternity human nature cannot look into, with- 

out aseligious awe: our thoughizs are loft in the 

endlefs view, and return to us wedry and anfubisfied, 

without finding bounds or place tofix on. Rogers. 


Unsa’risriepness. 2. J. {from rnfari/ {UNSCR a TCHED. adj. Not'torn: 


fed.) The ftate of being not fatisfied, 


Between my cwn a in confcience, 


anda neceffity of fatisfying the importunitics of f| 
fome, I was perfuaded to chule rather what was [| ‘ , 
King Carles | UNSCR EEN ED. aaj. 


fafe, than what fecmed juft. 

That wafatisfiedne/s with tranfitory fruitions,ithat 
men deplore as the unhappinefs of their nature, 
is indecd the privilege of it; ias it is the prerogative 
of men not to be pleafed with fuch fond toys as 
children doat upon. Boyle. 


’ a 9J METS 2y 
Ussa'risryixe. adj. Unable to gratify | Unscr i rrur ar. adj.. Not defenfible by 


to the full. 


Nor is fame only uafatisfying in itfelf, but the i 
delire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles. f! newnor oafcripturals nor inittelf falfe: Atterbury. 


Addifin. 
Unsa’vourtness. x. /. {fram unfavoury.] 
i. Bad tatte. dir 
2. Bad {mell. 


Iċ we concede a national unfavouriacfi in any! UNSEALED. adj, 


peuple, yet hall we find the Jews lefs fubjeft hereto 
than Any. OI il alt ly Brown. 
Unsa voury. adjes, 
1. Taftelefs. 
Cani that whieh is usfevoury be eaten without 
falt? or is there any taftc in the white of an egg ? 


, Fcb, vi. 6. 
a. Having a bad tafte. ” | 
Unfzvoury food, perhaps, 
To fpisitual natures. Milten's Paradife 


3. Having an ill fmch; fetid. 

Some may emit an unfavexry Cdour, which may’ 

happen froin the quality of what they have taken. 
; Brown 
4. Unpleafing; difgufting, 

Things of fo mean regard, although neceffsry 
to be ordered, are notwithftanding very sxfavoury, 
when they come to be difputed’ of; becaule dif- 
putation pre-fuppofeth fome difficulty in the matter. 

Hooker. 
. Gufavoury news but how made he efeare? 
Shakeipeare 


To Unsay. u. a. Tosttra& ; to recant; 


to deny what has been faid: 
Call- you me fair? that fair again safey; 
Deaxtrius loves you, fair, * Sbakefpeare. 


Digby. || their peace and liberties, 5 


Statpi| Unsco'RCHED. adj. 


Lop. | UNSEA'RCHA BTE: adji 


Lozke. 

UNscHOOLED. adj, Uneducated;~ not 

learned. lant acs oida 
When the apoftles were ordained to alter the 


laws of heathenih religion, they. were, Sr. Paul} } 
* Hoskere 


excepted, axfebooled and unlettered men. 
Not touched by fire. 
f : se His hand, 7 ach 

| Not fenfible of fire, remain'd unfcorcb’dsy t Shakefp. 
Unsco’uren.aqj.. Not cleaned by ub- 

bing. w 22104 evs ina) 

Th’ enrolled penalties, | 

Which have, like uafcour’d armour, hung by th’ 
wall, wt A 
And none of them been worn? SS PPE, 

I with much expedient’match! 19r 

Have brought a counter-check before you gates, 
To fave unfcratcb’d your city’s threaten'd checks. 
Shakefpeire. 
Not covered ; not 
| protected. eo 
. Thofe» balls of burnifhed brafs, the ‘tops of 
churches are adorned with, derive their glittering 
brightnefs*from their being expofed, ‘anfereencd, Ito 


| the fun’s refulgent beams. Boyle. 


{cripture. ri 3 i ani 
The doctrine delivered in'my fermon was neither 


To URSE ALI O. a 


| ` {ealed. | 
Soap This new g'are of light, 
Catt fudden on his face, unjeas d his fight. Dryden. 


To open any thing 


To Wanting a ieal. 3 
i I wae Youroaths™ i 


Are words, and poor conditions but anfald Shak. } 


2. Having’the feal broken: 
To Unse’am. v. d. Torip; to cut open. 
He ne'er fhook hands, not bid farewel to him, 
Till he unfeam'd him fron the nape.to th’ chops, 
| And fix'd his headpon-our battlements.» Shak. 
Infcratable + not 
to be explored. Sty he i 
All is beft, though we often doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe s 
-Of highet wifdom bripgs,about, 
And ever bet foùndin the clofe. ~ 
Thou hat vouchfaf'd 
This friendly cond¢fcenfian, to relate 
Things elfe by me wnfearchable. \” Milt, Par. Loft. 
ob ‘cifcourfeth of the fecrcets of nature, and, 
unfearchable perfeétions of the wobks of Godt Til.” 
Thef counfels of Godi sarestasustunjcarchable ; 
neither has he left.us infcripture any marke- by 
which,wo. may intallibly conciyde ourfelveatin ithat 
happy number he has chofen. | ono oagers. 
itis a vaft hindcance.to the. enrichmentrof,our 
underftandings,. if we fpend too much of our time 
amony infiaites and wafcarcbables.: Wurts Logick. 


Milin. 


UNS 


_ lity to be explored. : eny 
The unfearchablenefs of God's. ways fhould be a 
bridle to reftrain prefumption, and not a fanétuary 
for fpirits oferror. Bramball’s Arfwer to Hebbese 
UNSE ASONABLE. adj. | 
1. Not fuitable to. time or occafion; un- 
| n fits untimely; i]-timed. iy 


«|| Zeal, unlefs ‘it-be, xightly guided, when it engg 


deavours the moft buhly to pleafe God, forceth 
uponnhim thofe unjtafcrable cfhices, which. pleafe 
him not. ar aAA Hooke 
Their counfel moft {cent very wnfrafinable, rai 
advife men to “fufpect that wherewith the world 
hath had, by their own account,’ twelve hundred 
years acq@aintances) ©” Hester. 
It is then a very wnfeafonable time’to’ plead law 
when {words are in the hands of the vulgar. * 
el UH Spenjer't Weland. 
“The” commiffioners pulled down or detaced 
i alltimages nIchurches, in fch wajcafsnabie’ fal 
fhion, as if done in hoftility. Haytcard. 
This digreffion I conceived not unfeafonable for 


; tbis place, nor upon this occafion. Clarendor. 
syi .Haply mention may arife., niet Batt 
Of fomething not unjcafcnable to afk. Milter. 


: Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad of- 
ten at-wnfeajonable hours. ) Arbutbrote 
Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
Like'an unfea onable formy dav, Se ee 
| Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhorcs, 
| Asif the world wereall'diffolw'diin tearés" 0 Shak. 
3. Late: as, unfeafonable time of night: 
UNSE'ASONABLENESS. n, /, Difagree- 
| „ment with time or placé. baoa 
‘The moral goodnefs,, unfitnels, and whjiafonca] 
Elenefs of moral or natural ations falls not within 
i th UTI F EF 
¢€ c verge P 
f 729a 


: 


ha PEs Faculte ae 
aa Wo. 27 nkdaxd CSa & , Ovight of Maiitind. 
UNSE ASONABLY adv, Not feaionably 5 
not agreeably to time,or,occadion. , i- 
Some, things it, afkethomnfeafiuably, when they 
nced not to be prayed forg.as deliverance fromthun- 
_ der and tempeft when no dangeris nigh. Haker. 
„nt Leave-to-fathom: fuch, high puins)aethefe,’ 
Nor, be ambitious, cresthe)time,'ta pleales cro is 
Unfcafonably wiley) tliage andicarés 
Have formid thy fowdsto: ananage great afta rani 
Pom mse) gato m as Dryden. 
+ „By, the, methods, prefcribeds:mose. goodyrarddéls 
mifchicf, will besedne: if acute diftempers, than 
by medicines improperly and) wnfeafesably applieds 
nN, ‘oegeed wdebuthret 
Ulyfles yielded unfeafonably, andthe ttronzps f- 
fon. for his, country thould uavé given himw'et- 
P tanten s T y bars mane a QBretn:e. 
UNSRI A SONED adjar lied ns , 
1.9Unfeafonable 35" untimely ;. “ills timed. 
Out of ufe. GE ULOS 
| d1 our'majefty hath been thisforenight ily > 
Andsthefe anfeafcn’d hours perforce muf add "i 
Unio your ficknefes!* 15S bakefpear i rry IVe. 
I think myfelr: ina better plight for’# lender 
| ethan ‘you are; che which hath temeching-embold - 
| ened me to this unfeafoned intrufions.. Sbakefpearé.) 
2. Unformed ; not, qualified by ule- sny 
i “Tisan unfeajun d courtier ; advife him. Shak. 
3. Irregular; inordinate.. lon o of 
«The,commifiicners pulled down ontdefaced a!l 
| Images in churches, in duch unfeafonable andun- 
| fealoned fatbions as if done.in hoftilitys:) Sdayw. 
4. Not kept tilbfitsfor-ufess < Ww 
5 Not falted': as, unapred meat. 


oy 


UNSECON DED aay, 
t. Not fupported. n Ka A ARON 
per: Him did you leave A P 
Second to nonepupfenrded by yOu} vem noH 
| To laok upon the hideous, god of waF nwonsiat 
| In difadvantag~. ai .... Sbhate/peare’s Hearn IV. 
2. Not exemplified .afecond times o> 
| on lttange and wafeconded thapes of worms fuccecd- 
ede Breen, 


9 Ta 


FUNSEARCHABLENESS, we fe ‘Impoffibic 
[NU wv¥ED $ 


— 


UNS 
To Unseicret, v..4-, To, difclole ; to 


divulge. bien dil cor vaii 
He ni confulteth what Be bouid. do,, ould 
* not declare what he will d 25 but let princes be- 
“ware, that the unfecrsting @Peheir affairs comes not 
from themfelves. ` o, Bacon. 
Uxse’cret. adi. Not clofe; not trufty. 
+ "O° Who! Gall Be true to as, © i 
When we are fo-unfelirtt to outfzlves ?  Sbakejp. 
UW securs. a7. Not fafe. ~ =" 
ona i Love, thoreh moft fure, i al said aran 
"Yet always to IOT feems unfecure ~~ Denbam. 
Unstnu’ cen. adj... Not drain to ill. 
khi If the remain. sg/r'uced, you pot, making it;ap- 
“pear otherwife ; fur your ill opinioc. and the afiault 
you have made to her chaftity, you fhall anfwer.me 
“with your fwords oho.) òs, j Shake/peure. 
Among, bss Aly {DREN Se 
Unthakea, snfeducd, unterriiy’de 
i oi ‘ad f i Milos Paradife Lof. 


Vaating the power of 


We we I5 =. b 
UnsEEino: adj. V 
ovifion. _ Ge 
IT thould have ftratch’é Pot your unfeeing eyes, 
To make my matter out cf ‘ove with thee. Sbak. 
Jo Uxsee’m. v. 2, Not to feem. Not in 
ule... 
a Youywrong the reputation of your names 
Tn fo unjceming to,contefs receipt), 


7 


‘Of that which hath io faithfully been paid. 
Unspemiiness..n. J. Indecency; 
¿decorum ;,unacomelinefs: i 

All.as-before hiss ight whom) we fear, and whofe; 
prefence to offend with any the leat unjcemlinefs 
we would be furely as Toth as they, who moft re~“ 
prehend or deride that we do. ‘= “Hooker. 

Unsse’mMty. adj, Indecent; ‘uncomely ; 
unbecoming. 

Contentions 2s yet were never able ‘to prevent 
two evils; thene, a mutual exchange of wafecmly 
and unjuft difgraces offered by men, whofe tongues 
and paons are out of vale; the.other, a common 
hazard of both, to hemade a prey by fach as ftu- 
dy how to’work with moft advantage in private. 


Shak. 
in- 


; Hooker. 
Adultery of ‘the tongue, confifting in corrupt, 
sithoneft, and wnfeemly (peechere Perkinse 


Let us now devife 
What bet may for the prefene ferve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that feem moft 
To thame obnoxious, and unfeewlief feens Milton. 
Her gifts 
Were fuch, as under government wel! feem'd; 
Urjeemly to bear rule. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
My fons, let your unleemly difcord ceafe ; 
If not in friendthip, live at lealt in peace. Dryden. 
I with every unjecm/y idea and wanton expreffion 
had been banished from amongit. them. Watts. 
UnseemMiy. adv. Indecently 5: unbe-. 
comingly. 

Charity doth not behave itfelf unfecer/ys, feeketh 
not her own. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d; 
Unfeemty yelling ; diftant hills return 

The hideous noife. 
UNsee‘’N. adj,” 
1. Not feen ; not difcovered. 
A jeft unfeen, infcrutable, invifible, 
As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a 
freeple. Shakepeare. 
Her father and myflf 
Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feemg, wnfecn, 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. 
Shakefpcare's Humlet. 
A painter became a phyfician.: .whcrenpon. one 
faid to him, You have done well; fur, before, the 
faults of your work were feen; but now they are un- 
feen. s Bacon. 
Here may I always on this downy grifs, 
Unknown, unfecs, my eafy minutes pafs! Rifcom. 
Millious of {piritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we Slcep. 
Milton. 


Philips. 
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UNS 


At his. birth a-ftas; ’ 
Unitees Séfore’in heaven, proelaims him’ come ; 
And guides the eaftern fages, who enquire 
“His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Mi/r. 
“hse 8" On the canie, 2 TEE vy 
Led by her heav’nly Maker, though wnfeen, 
And guided by his voice: 3 Milton's Parad/e Lof. 
The foottteps of the deity he treads, ©" 
And fecret moves along the crowded {pace;” 
(Urfeen of all the rude Phzacian race: Pope's Ody/f. 
Invifible ; undifcoverable. A227, 
iS The weeds of sherefy being grown into ripenels, f 
do, even inthe very cutting?down, Scatter often- fi 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie ua/een and 
buried/in the. earth 5 but, atterward freshly. (pring 
up again no le(s pernicious than at the Gfirft.. Took. 
3. Unkkilled; unexperienced. 
` He was, not wsfeen in the affections of the court,) 
but had not reputation enough to reform ite __ 
Clarerdon. 
UNsE'LFISH. aaj. Not addicted to pri- 
_ wate Interefi. 
. The. moft interefted cannot purpofe any thing) 
fo much to their own advantage, notwithftanding 
which the inclination is neverthelels unfe/fp. 
Spectator. 


f 


UNSE NT. adj. 
1. Not fent. 
2. Unsen T forsi Not called by letter or 
meffenger. i 
If aphyfician fhould go from houfe to houfe un- 
fent for, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, 
or what man.a/fittulay be would be as unwelcome 
as the difeafe itfelf. Taylor. 
Somewnat of weighty confequence brings you 
here fo often, and unjent for. Dryden. 
Unse ParaBLe. adj, Not to be parted; 
not to be divided. 
Oh world, thy flippery turns! Ferionds:nowsfatt 
{worn, 
Who twine as "twere in love 
Un/eparableythall, within this hours 
Break out to bittereft enmity. Shak. Coriolanus. 


UNse PARATED. adj... Not parted. 
There feek the Theban bard ; 
To whom Perfephone entire.and whole 
Gave to retain th’ unfeparated foul. Pope's Odyffcy 
Unse’aviceaBve. adj. Ufelefs; i bringi 


ing no advantage or convenience. 

The beat, impatient of his fmarting-wound, 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 
But his late wounded wing uxferviceable found. 

Spenfer. 

*T is certainly demonftrated, that the condenfa- 
tion and expanfion of any proportion of the air, is 
always proportional to the weight incumbent upon 
it; fo that, if the atmofphere bad been much 
greater or lefs than itis, it would on the furface of} 
the earth have been urferviceable for vegetation 
and life. Bentley. 

It can be no unferviceabie defign ito seligion; to 
undeceive men in fo important.a point. _ Rogersa 

UNse’RVSCEABLY. adv. Without ufe ; 
without advantage. 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, 
or lie idly.and wnjerviceably there, but part pt itis 
introduced into the plants which grow thereon ; and 
the reft:either remounts again, with the afcénding 
vapour, or i$ wafh'd down inito rivers. | " 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Unse’r. adj. Not fet; not placed. 

They urge that God left nothing in his word 
undefcribed, nothing .wafet, down; and. therefore 
chargedythem ftridtly to keep themfelvcs to, that 
without any alteration. Hocker. 

To UNSEDT LE. Visa. 
1. To makeʻuncertain: 

Sucha dodtrine unferties the titles to kingdoms 
and eéttates j for if the a@ions from which fuch 
fettiements {pring were illegal,’ all that’ is (built 
upon them muft’be fo too ‘but the lat is abfurd, 
thescfore the firR muft be fo likewile. Arbuthnot. 


- UNS 


2. To move from a place. 
As big as he was, did there teed any great mat: et 
to unfersle hin? JET TL Pffranges 
3. To overtitrow. i 
Unsetrrren. adj. 
T. Not fixed in refolution; not determin- 
ed; not fteady. a 


A folemn, air, and the bet comforter 


To an unfertled fancy, cure thy brains. Shatejp. 
Prepar'd I was not 
For fucha buGnels j there,am I found 
Sotmuch wnfettiede Skahke/peares: 


With them, a waftard of the king deceas‘a, 
And ail th’ wnyertléd humours of che land, 
Rath, incontiderate, fety, voluntary. Sbake/neare. 
Uncertain and 'winfeatld he remains, 3 
Deep vers’d in booksy aid thallowin himfelfi AIT 
A ‘covetous' man deliberated betwix: the qualms 
of aavambling ftomadly, ‘and an‘ pafertled nind. 
L'Eftrange. 
Unjerthd virvée formy may appear ; 
Honour, like’mine, ferenely’ is Tevere. Drýde-. 
Impartially judge;t whether from the very firt 
day that our:religion was! unfettled, and church go- 
vernment flung out of- duoxs, the civil government 
has'ever-been able-to fix upon a fure foundation. 
Scuth 


2. Unequable ; not regular; changeable. 
March. and ‘September, ‘the two equinoxes, are 
the moft windy and'tempeftuous, the molt unjcrtled 
and unequable feafons in’ moft countries. 


Bentley's Sermonte 
3. Not.eftablifhed.. . 
My cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unfetthd ftate, 

Fore’d me.to guard my coatte 
4» Not fixed\in a place.or.abode.. 
David fuppofed that it could not itand with the 
duty which be owed unto God, to fet himfelfin an 
houfe of ‘cedar trecs, and to behold the ark of the 
Lord’s covenant unfertled. Hocker 


Drydens 


| UNSE TILE DN ESSN fa 


1. Irrefolution; ‘undetermined: ftate’ of 


mind. 
2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. | 
The wnfettiedneft of my condition has. hitherto 
puta ftop.to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 
3. Want of fixity. sata 
When the {un fhines.upon a river, though its 
waves roll this way ahd that by the wind, yet, for. 
all their unfertiedne/s, the fun ftrikes them with a 
direct and certain-beam. — rr anay DOH be 
Unse’veren. adj. Not parted; not.di- 
vided. 
.. Honoyr and policy, like wnfeuer'd friends 
I" th' war, do-grow together... Shake, Coriolanus. 
Their bands, though flack, no diiiolutión fear ; 
Th’ unfever'd parts the greanait preflure bear; ` 
Though loofe, and fit to Aow, they Rill coheré.” 
+213 Blackmores 


To UNsE X. y. a. To make otherwife than 
the fex commonly is. * ` 
All youdpirits ST 

That'tend on mortal rhoughts, wex me here, 


And. sill me, from,the ‘crown to tn’ toe, top full, 
Of diten cruclty. ~ Shakefpeare's Machrib. 
UnsHajpowED, ad. Not clouded ; not 
darkened. pad i 
He alone fees all things with an unfoadcreds, 
comprehenfive vifion, Who émincatly is.all.. Gimv, 
UnNSHA KEABLE adj. Not fubdjesi.to con- 
cuftion. = Not in wfe. j 
Yöurifle Mands, 
As Neptune's park, ribbed:and paled ‘in 
With rocks unfbabeable, and roaring waters. Shake 
UnsHa ken aa Not’ haken “Not in 
ufe. Te . 
I know bnt one ‘ 
That una(failable holds on hig rank, 
Unjhak'd of motions Shakipear'y Sfulius Cear. 
K 2 UNS HA KEN 
l 3 ° 


UN'S - UN'S 


UNsm a eewviad), ? | 
s 4 { © The king's army, naked and unfbed; would, 
a. Not ie fonts pr Ay | _ through thofe iaclofed-parts, have done them little 


harm. ' Clarendon. 
UxsHo'oK. part. adj. Not haken. is: | 
Pit, box, und gall’ry inscònvulfions hurl'd, 
Thou fland’{t unfbook amidft\a burfting world. 


Of violent birth; but poor validityt 
Which now, ‘like fruits unripe, fick on the tree, 
But fall wxjhaken whenthey mellow ibe sSbatc/p. | 
The wicked’s fpite again® Ged is but like a 
madman cunning his head, againk the wall, that? 
heaves, the wall wsbaker, but dafhes his owpibrains{ 
out s TE Bayle 
2. Not fubjectyo. concuiffion. Ate] 
3+. Not weakened in refolution; not mov-| 


ed. 
Ji) chou waft fltouded then, 
O patient Son of God! yet only ftood*ft : | 
Urfoskes. Milton's Paradije Regained. | 
Employ it in: unfeigned piety towards’ God, in 
uxfbaken duty to his vicegerent. 1) Spratt.) 
His principles, were founded injreafon,) and fup -| 
ported by, virtue, and therefore did, notilie at thei 
mercy of ambition: ‘bis.notions were no lefs, fteadyé 
and unfbaken, than juft and upright. Addifon.. 
To UNnsHa’KLe. vora. . Tosdoole from’ 
bonds.) +, | 
A laudable freedora of thoughtiunpackiesi their 
minds from ‘the ‘narrow prejudices of) edutation, 
and opens their eyes tovasmore cxtenfive:view off 
the publick good. vv Addifon. 
Unxsua MED. adj. Notihhamed. | 
The brave man,tecks not popular applaufe ; 
Unjham'd, though foil'd, he does the belt he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honaur is of man. . Dryd. 
UssHa Pen. adj. Mifkapen; deformed. 
This u»/bupen earth we now inhabit, is the form 
it was found in when the waters had retired. Burn 
Gafping for breath th’ sn/hapen Phocz dic, 
And on the boiling wave extended Jie. _ Addifon. 
Unsa rep. adj. Not partaken ;not:had 
in common. ARAPA rai RET 
Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs;., | | 
Tedious unfhar'd with thee, and odious foon., Milt, 
Jo Unsue’atuH. v. a. To d:aw’from 
the feabbard. | cert 
Executioner, wxfhearh thy fword. ~ Sbakefpeare. 
Mowbray, wie bifhop'Scroop; ‘Haftings,'and ‘ail, 
Are brought to\the carreQion of your law + 
Theresit.not now a resel’s (word-unfbearb’d. Skok, 
Far henée be fouls profane N T: . | 
Nowy Trojan, take,the way thy tates afford); © | 
Affume thy courage, and u7/besth thy fword. Dry. 
The Romani fenate has refoly'd, 
Till time give better profpes, till to keep 
The {word wnfbeath'd, and ‘turn its edge’on Cæfar, 
-il duds . Addifon. 
Each chief his fev’nfold fhield:difplay'd, - 
And halt arfreath'd the thining blade.» Pope. 
Unsue’po. aaj. Notifpile: ob i 
To blood wafbed theiriversimuftbe turn’d: Mil 
Uns epre remy aap. ‘Wanting a fereen ; 
wanting protection: “ | 
He is breeding that worm, whichwill {mise this 
gourd, and Icave hitn urfheltercd to that feorching 
wrath of God, which will make the,improvement 
of Jonah's pallynate wif} chat: God would take 
away his ue, his moftrational defire., Deco of wPicty: 
Uns Hi ELDE D. adj... Not» guarded by the 
fhield. | 
He try'd a tough, well-chofen {pear ; 
Though Cygaué then/did noveferice provide, 
But {cornful offer’ hisiunicl.ied fide. Dryden. 
Lo nsn ravia. To take out of a hip. 
At the Cape we landed for freth water ; but dif- 
covering a lcak, we unfbipped our goods, and wa-, 


Unsnorn. adj. Not clipped... ., 
ER This ftrength diffusidi rt «7» | 
No lefa tbrough all my,finews, joints,.and bones; ) 
Than thine, while I preferv'd’thefe focks_uafborn, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow.) Milt. Agonif. 

Straight as a line in beauteous, order ftood, 

Of oaks umborn, a venerable wood. n Dryden. 
Unsno'r. part. adj. Nothitby thot. | 
He that.on her his bold hand lays,“ 
With Cupid's pointed arrow plays 5°, 5. oy 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, , 
)Wound‘us unfor, and heinien, H T maler] 
To Unsno'uT. io. a. To annihilate or 

retract a’ fhout. at | 
> Urfhout the noife that banifh’d Marcius; 
Repeal him, with the welcome of his” 


K 


mother. 


UNnsHOWERED, .adj. 
fhowers. | 
Nor is Ofiris {cen 

In: Memphian grove er greeny "n 
Trampling th” unfhower'd grafs with lowings loud. 


TP. i 
j 
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UNSHRI'NKING. adj. 
not fhunning danger or pain. , 
Your fon, my lord; has paid a foldier*s.debt); 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; , 
The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd’ 
In che unfbrinking Ration where he fought, -7 
But like a’man he'died. ~ “Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
UnsHu nNNABLE. adj... Inevitable.) 
"Tis the plague of great oncs, | 
Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe; 
*Tisdeltiny unfounnable like death. Shak. Othello, 
Unsrrren. adj. . 
1: Not parted by a fieve. “1 
‘fhe ground one. year at reft, forget not. thou 
With rithett dung to hearten it agains 7 
Or with umfifted athés. May's Virgil. 
2. Not tried ; not Known by experience. 
Affection! puh." you speak like a green girl, 
Unjiftcd in fuch perilous circumftance.  Shake/p. 
Unsveur. adj. Not feeing.’ A low! 
word, ufed only with ux/een, as in thel 
example ‘following. Probably formed) 


| 


They ‘ll fay, our bufinels to reform 
The church, and ftate, is but.a worm». 

i For to fubfcribe, unfgbt, unfecn, 
To an unknown chureh difcipline. 
Uns onuren sadjo Anvifibles;-notfeen. | 
Beauties'that from worth) arile, 
Are like the grace of deities, l k- i 
Still prefent with us, though unfghréd: Sucklingi, 
UnstcurLiness.n. fof from unfghtiy.] 
Deformity; difagreeablenefs to the'eye. 
The unhghtlings in the legs* may’ be helped by 
weating'a laéed ftocking. ©" Wifeman:s Surgerys 
UNsi’cuT Ly. adj. Difagrecable’ to the 
fight. E, D A AAN SE ee ENE | 


Y 


On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 


tere: there. i | Swift. —Good Sir; no more: thefe are uinfightly tricks. 
Uxsno'cxen..adj., Not difpulted; not “Shake (Pearce 
offended. pe bols bloffoms alfo, and thofe dropping gums; | 
. : . at lie beftrown, unfigbrlyssand»untmooth,’ 
Thy eau thoughts safeemdsthe Piec Aik riddance, if e> afea a tread with jeafes Milt. 


Aumongft the ret; a {mall anfigbrly-root, 
But of divine effect, hecull’d mé outs Ailton. 
It muft have been a finc) genius*for. gardening, 
thatcould. have formed fuchea unfigbtly hollow into 
fo beautiful an areas Spectators. 


Unsno’p. adj. (from unfeced.} Having 
no fhoes, 
Their fect urho, their bodies wrapt.in rags; 
And both as fwift om fvot as chaled itags, Spen/. 


ell 


3. Not found; not: 


; Shake/peare. | 
Not watered. by, 


. : Milton) 
Not recoiling ; 


| 


I Unsi’NKING. adj. 


UNSKA’N NED. adj... Notmeafured; not 


by corruption of wnfighted.. | 


Aini pret for him?” * 


Hydibrasi'|) 


UNS 


Wichhold-thy foot from being anfood.. Yerai | Unstwee’ne.adj. [enfincerun) LatJ aa 
1e Not hearty 5 not faithful. Sweats 


J Py Agta ll T 

2. Not genuine; impure, adulterated. 
oI have fo.often met with chymical preparations: 
which I have found, unfincere, that daresfcarce 
truft an . imide da bie alors iizanb Bayle 

folid..... teed ofr 1A 
Myrrhawwas joy'd the welcome news tovhear 3 * 
~ But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere. iy 
E, den. 


Vow at) pextinieg AT 2354 
Sts grees) Os BA wate Moodley ay’ 
Una in é ERETT els AUTEN AON RPAN 
A fpitit of fea; falt may, without any uafincerity, 
be fo prepared as to diff ve crude gold.. Be : 
Te UNSUNEW Pada: 000, Geprive Of 
ftrength. et do efid poe yp bid bret, 
a Nox,are the nerves.of his compacted, Alrength 
Stretch'd and:diffolv’d into unfnev'dtength. 
arr naho Cub ets stalag alos Denba I 
obs Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
nd datesiand pepper bave unjinew'd Rome Dry- 
Thea =Ated purity of the Free hace honed 
their hesoick verie, The language of an cpick 
_ poem is almon wholly figurative : yet ate they fo 
fearful of a metiphor, that no exam: le of Virgil cau 
encourage them to be bold with farety. Dryden, 
UnsiNewep. adj. Nervelefs,; neat 
Pes eo) 4. Ewo fpecial reafons™ daa at 
May to you, perhaps, feem much ur kh a 


|. And yetto me are ftrong. - Sbake!peare'y Hamlet. 


Unsi’ncen...ad. Not {corched; not 
touched by fires i osii wate 
By the command of Domitian when caf into 
a cauldron of burning oil, he came out-unfinged. 


_ Brown's Vulgar‘Errourse 
| g ne 


_ ‘Three men paffed through a fiery furnace, un- 
touched, unfingeds = i aw Srephens’s Sermons. 
Si teed 2 Bee A F 
Not finking, 
Anxur feelsethe:cool irefrething breeze) 
Blown off the’ tea, and all the dewyitrand = 
Lies cover`d with a imouth, unfinking fand, Addife 
Unsin NING. adj. Impeccable: = > 
` A perfect unfinning obedience, free from particu- 
lar acts of tranfgreiiiond ty Bie ra Rogers. 


computed...) s: Sera ern a 

This-tiger-foated rage, when it ball find = | 
The, harm of unfhann'delwiftnefs, will, toelate, 
Tie Jeadcn, pound syto ts heels yi Shake/p. Coriolanuse 


| UnskVLEULs adj. eg a Ai 


ing knowledge. * 
-This overdone, of come tardy off, thong it 
_moke the unfeilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve, ee ar " Mier 
Hear his fighs, though mute: |T MA 
Unpeilfal with what words to pray, let ime | 
"Milton's Paradife Left. 
SOMA main MARHA in-TyNozifm contd a the” 
weaknefs and inconclufiyenefs of a long) artificial, 
and p'aulible difcourfe. ` at she: tends Locker 
< Uling a man's words according to-the propriety 
of theslanguage, though it be not always, under- 
‘ftood, leaves the blame, on him who is fo un/ailful 
| in’ the language as not to underftand it when ufed 
“as it ought. WIE a Leche 
, í . sils r 
EAA A A eae 
ledge; withoutart. ia 


Atte: 


Ee ata p s “Pee 
You {pear kn/kilfully ; or, if your knowledge be 


more, if is much darkened in your ma e. Shake 


UNsSKIVLEULNESS. n. 
warit.of knowledge, = 0 a o o 

` The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch“ 

a grace to.what fhe did, that it did make haodfome 
_ the unhandfomenefs, and make the eye force the 
HY mind to-believe that there was a praife in. that un- 

* frilfulnefs. ee SE ew bits Sidney, 

“i Letno prices be heightened. by the neceffity or 
DAI falne) ofthe contractors S >, pte 
ae | Ay Taylor's Rule of Livi p Holy. 
UNSKILLED. aaj, Wanting fill 5 want 

ing knowledge: with iz. beforeja.noun, 

and zo before a verb, d 
Urpilla 


S Want of art; 


=" 


} 


i 


ee ee SS a ee. eee ee 


— ell, iil a ill H 


UNS. 


“Unfaill'd in heltebore, if thouthouldét try? J | 
To h it, and ities t wantitys . o" 
oh. rules, of, hyfick wou again‘ t thee cry. Dryd. . 

Unfk MPP d young, yet fomething Í Rill T writ, ` 
. Of eats beauty join dE Cecil's wit. ‘Prior. 

‘Not caftern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
a ath dazzling gold and purple fhine fo pay, | . 

As the bright natives of th? unlabdur'd field, 

s Unvers’dvinfpinning, and in looms un feiil"d. 

. eb AA cot wey i ow Dye Blackmore. 
ate est | aa painters, ira Sun fill” d to trace 


ature, and the living graces. . ji 
asp JE Lie an | jewels í cover every part, à | 


aw And hide with ornaments. their want Hel fabe- 
Unsra in. adj. Not killed... 
If there were any who felt a pity of fo great al 
fall, and had yet any fparks of unjlain uty, heft is 
‘them towards me, yet durft they not fhew i its Sid. 
Not hecatomb' wnflain, nor vows “anpaid; a 
A On-Greeks accurs’ d this dire contagion bring. i 
SrO erari SC: Ht i 
“Unstw NEED. ag. K Not’ gödiehea? l 
BEIA Fier delires new Tous “d, 
1 Ands yet unflak d, will kindle in Her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feat, | Dryden. 


Wheat ftecped i in brine, drawing the brine from |, 


Pit, they mix with unflacked lime beat to powder, 
and fo'fow te “Mortimer. 
‘Unstee PING. adj. Ever wakeful, 
And rofeate dews' difpos’d 
All but th’ unfleeping eyes of God to ref. 
Miltca’s Paradif: Loft. 
Not liable to otis 


Ussi’ PPING. adj. 


wë 
To knit your hearts 
With an unflipping knot, take, Antony, 
O€tavia to wife Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Unsmr’ RCHED. ad), _Unpollated; not 


ftained. 
That drop of blood that’s, calm proclaims me 
baftard ; 3 

“Cries cuckold to my,father ; brands the harlot 
* Ev'n hete, between the chafte and unfmirch'd brow 
* Of my true mother. Shikefpeare's Hamlet. 
'Unsuo ken, adj. Not fmoked. 

~T “Alls antient pipe im table dy’d, 
Ani half unfmoak`d, lay by his fides Swift.’ 
‘Uxsmo‘orn. adj. Rough pnot even ; not 
level. Not uled. “ere 6 > 
Thofe bloffams, and thofe ogee gums” 
“OT Hat liebe ltr wn, ‘unftght!y, and- 'unjmoorb, : 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread. with Are! Milt, 
U'nso'cia BLE: adj. [ixjociabilis, Latin. ]. 

_, Not kind ; not communicative hae 
3) not faitablesto fociety.. 

By how, much the more we yare: accompanied 
with plenty, by.fo much the more greedily is our! 
end defired, whom when. time hath made selectable 
to others, we become a burden toyourfelves. 

Ra. leigh’s Hiftsr of tbe Horsa! 

*“, Such“a behaviour deters men from a religious 
life, by reprefenting it as an unfociabie tate, that 
extinguithes all joy. Addifon. 
Unso’ciaBLy. adv. Not kindly ; wih- 


„a Out’ good-nature. 
Thefeare pleafed with nothing that is not vn- 
| fociably four, ill- natured, and troublefome. : L’E/fr. 
Ussa ruen: nadjis“ Not polluted; not 
i tainted ; ; not ftained. 
t: Who will believe thee, Ifabel.? 
~My unjoil’d name, th’ auftereneis of my life, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh. Shak¢fpeare. 
þa "The humours’ are tranfpaænt, to let in the 
isht, anfoiled and unfophitticated by any inward 
tingture. ‘Ray. 
Her Arethufian/ftréam remains unfoil d, 
Uninix'd with foreign filth, and undcfl'd. » Dryd: 
“UNso’Lb. a4. Not-exchanged for money. 
ri Moplus the faze, who future things foretold ; 
And ©’ other fecry yet by hic wife unfold». Opa 
“Adieu, my children! betrer thus expire 
LURNI wafoids thus eae mousit in fire. 
; Vio - - Pope; 
vayy n 


UNS 


Unto" LDTERLIKE. adj. 


Unbecomin ga 
‘foldier:” 


U'N-S 


As to upbraid you with thofeskindnefies A a » » i 
That l have done;for.yous, Shakefpearbe 


Perhaps they had fentinels waking ‘while they 6. Not true ; not certaia;'inot folid. 


flept; but ‘yen this would be unfoldierlike i in our 
age. CES Broome. | 


Unso'r1p..adj. Fluid; ; not coherent. 


The extention of bady is Taine but the colie-, 
 fion of folid, ; feparab!e moveable parts 3, and. the! 


extenfion of fpace, the continuity of unfolid; inte. | 
pare <> and untmovable parts. Locke. ; 


Unso’LveD. adj. Notexplicated. . 

Why, may-not a fincere fearcher of truth, by la-| 
bour and prayer, find out the folution of thofe per- 
plexities which have hitHerto been unfolved ? Watts. 

© As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves vn- 
Jokvved; fo Ti will give you another, and leave the 
expofition to your acute judgment. Dryden. 
Unsoor. for unfiweet. “` Spenfer. 
Unsoryisricaten. adj... Not adulte- 
, gated’;, noticounterfeir. , 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent. 
to let indight,and: colours, unfouled and uxf-phi/fi- 
cated by any,inward tinture. A fore againf} Atheifn. 

Biue vitriol, how venereal and urjopbiflicated fo- 
eyer, rubbed upon the whettcd biade of aknife, will 
not impart ite-latent colour. Bryle, 

Ir authors wi:l not keep clofe to truth by un- 
varied terms, and plain wn/opbifficated arguments 3; 
yet it concerns readers not to be impefed on by, 
fallacies.) 4. Locke. 


Usor tev. adj. Not diftributed by pros 
per feparation. 
Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, Jie 


in. the brain wnforted, and thrown together without 
order. 


Unso’ucut. ad. 


1. Had without feeking. 
Mad man, that does Fek -` 
Occafion of wrath, and’ caufe oftftrife ; 
She comes unfoubbrs and fhunned-follows eke. 
Spenfer. 
Her virtue, and the conference of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unjougbribe won. 
Milton, 
They new hope refume, 4 
To find whom at the fi;it they found unfought. 
Milton, 
The feao'er- FranghPabelt fwell; and th’ unfought 
diamonds" ’ 
Would fo'emb!aze the forehead of the deep.” 
Slumber, which forpor 
When call’d before tocome, now came unfoughe. 
Milton, 
If fome foreign and unfougbt ideas offer them- 
felves, reject them, and keep them from taking off 
— our minds from‘its prefent purfurt»* Lock 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet Nipper free, 
Whence comes this infoepe honio unto me? 
Fenton, 


Mile, 


z. Not fearched’;,*not capita: 
Hopelefs:to tind, yet loth'to leave unfoug bry 


Or that, or any place that harbours mens” Shake/p. 
Unso’unp. adj. 
1. Sickly; wanting health. i 
Intemp’rate youth’ À 
Ends in,an age imperfect, jand unfourds \Deabame 


An animal, whofe juices are unfound,caninever bd! 
duly nourifhed; tor uxfound juices can.never,duly 
repair the Auids andfolids. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not free from cracks. ; 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. 

Mbefe arguments. heing found and good, itean- 
not,be unfound or evil to hold ftill the fame affer- 
tion. Hooker 

Eutyches of found belief, „as touching their kad 
perfonal copulation, ated unfound, by denying 
the diftcrence which {till continueth between the 
one and the other nature. Hovker. 

5. Not honeit; not upright. 
iDo not tempt my mifery, 
Left it thould make me fo wa/wnd a man, 


Watts. i 


‘Vheir vain hifmdurkt fed 
Withifruidetsitclties and uxfeund Sights Spf 


| 7. Not taft; not calm. 


The now fad king, 
Toft d here and there, his quiet'to infana l 
Feels fidden terror bring coti hivermgg =™ 
Lifts not tocacs ftili mutes; fleeps urfound. ree 


18. Not clofe ; ‘not’ coi patt. 


OWSome lands make Unfound chaste, nctwithfand- 
ing all the care of the good houfewife. 
l Mostimer’s Hufl-andry. 
9. Not fincere’; not faithful. 
This Boobyclod'foon drops upon the ground, 
A certain taken’ that his love’ Su nfound 3 
While Lubberkinifticks fi mly: 
to. Notfulid'; “not material. 
OF fuch fable fubiance ahd h fitni 
Thatlike a ghoft*he feem nds whofe 'grave-cloaths 
are unbound = Spenfere 
ry Erronedus ; wrong. 
What fury, what conceit unfound, 
Prefenteth hereto death toiweetiacchild? Feirfax. 
His puiifance, trufting ineth’ Almighty’ s aid, 
Ismean to ory, whofe seafomi have try'd 
Usjfourd and falfe. 
12. Not faitunder foot. 


Unso’‘un pep. “adj. * Nòt tried by. the 
plummet. 


Gaye . 


Miltone 


Glo’ fter is 
Unfounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 
Shatelpeare’s Henry VI. 

Orpheus’ lute was ftrung with poers finews, 
Whote'golden touch could foften fteel and Rones 5 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake ‘snfeanded deeps to dante on fands. Shak. 

UNsO’'unDNESS. 7. f. 
t. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of ortho- 
doxy. 

If this be unfoundy wherein doth the point of 
unfoundsefs lie ? Hookere 

2-1 Corruptne(s of any kind. 

Neithersis it to. alkemen»apparent, which tom- 
plain of .unfound partsy with what kind of wn/eund- 
nefs every fuch part; ia poflefieds: Hocker. 

3. Want of ftrength 3 want of folidity.” 
The whfoundne/s.of this principle has been often 
ex poled and is univerfally acknowledged. Addifon. 
Unso ured. addy. 
1p. Not made four. 
Meat and drink laf’ longer unputrified and une 
soured imwinterthan in fummer. \Baces's aar. Hif. 
2. Not made moler a l 
ws, Secure thefe golden early joyay + | 
That youth; snfuh'd with, forrow bears. 
Unsown. adj. 
tering feed: 

Mu Mhrooms come i haftily in a night, and yet 
are unfrion. Bacon. 

If th ground lie fallow and unfozun, corn-flowers 
wil not come. Bacon's Natural ‘Hiftory. 

The flow'rs'anforon in fields andmeadows reign'd, 
And weftern winds immortal {pring maiatain'd. 


_Drydere 
Not fj pared. 
Whatever thing 
The fey the of time mows down, devour unfourtd. 
Miltcme 


ya 
Not propagated’ by {cat- 


UNSPARED, adj. 


UNSPA RING. adj. 
1, Not parfimonious, 
She gathers tribute large; and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton. 
2« Nat merciful. 


To Unspe’ak. Vsa, 
cant. | 
1 put myfelf to thy direftion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraétion ; here abjure 
Tite taints and’blamesI laid upon myfelf. Shak, 
Unspe’ax- 


To.retract; to. se- 


UNS 


U NSPE ARABLE: aaj. Not to be ex- 
prefed ; ineffable ; unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
geal ef heart, affordeth to God "himfelf that glory, 
that aid to the weakett fort of men, to the mof 
perrea that folid comfort, which is walpeakable. “ 

Hooker. 

A heavier tafk ccuid not have been impos'd, 

Than I to fpeake my grief unfpcatab/e. Sbakefpeare. 
Both eddreft for tighe 

U'nfpeatable: tor who, though with the tongue 

Of angels can relate ? “ Milton. 

The comfortit. conveys isfmething bigger than 
the capaciti¢s. af morealitys mighty, and-wa/paak- 
alle į and, not.to be underftood, cill,it comes,to be 
felt. i i South. 

This. fills the minds of weak) men with ground- 
lels fears and wnjpeakaiie rage towards their. fellow 
fabjc@s. ya rt » s a» Aliddifon. 

Unspe’axasry. ddv.. Inexprefibly zin; 
effably. 7 

When nature,is in her diflolution, and prefents 
vs with nothing but bleak and barren profpeds, 
there.is fomething wnlpeakutiy chearful,in,a fpotot 
groved which is covered with trees, that mile 
amidft all the rigour cf winter., Speétator. 

UnNspe’crFIED. adj. Not particularly 
mentioned. ty E 

Were it not requifjte that it fhould be concealed, 

ir had not paffed.wnfpecified. Brown's Vulgar Frr. 
Unspe CULATIVE. adj. Not theoretical. 
Some urlpecalative men may not have the fkill to 
examine their aflertions:’ Gowerament of the‘Tongme. 
Unspe‘’p. adj. Not difpatched ; not per- 
formed. 
Venutus withdraws, 
Unfped the fervice of the common caufe.  Gartb. 
Unspent. adja Not waited ; not. dimi- 
nifhed; not weakened ;. not exhaufted. 

‘The found inclofed within the fides of the-bell, 

cometh forth at the holes we/pent-and more ftrong. 
Bacon. 

Thy fame, notcircumfcrib'd with Englith ground, 
Flies iike the! nimblejourneys of the light,” | 
And is, like that, wnrpenttoo initsflight. “Dryden. 

Jo Usseue’ re. v.a. To remove from 
it orb. oe ee 

You'put ‘me off with Imber vows; bot 1; ` 
bee ee would feck t’ ugipbere’the ftars with 

" oatns, ‘ 
Should yet fay, Sir, no going. 

Let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be feen in fome high lonely tow'r, 

Where J may ett out-watcn the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes; or unf{pbere’ 

The. fpigit of Rilato to,unfold 

W hat worlds, or what vaft;regione hold 

Th’ immortakmind. 

Unser sp. adj.) 
a. Not fearched ; not explored. 

With. narrow fearch J mutt, walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave un/py'de 

2. Not feen ;> not difcovered. R 

Refoiv’d to find fone-fault, betore un/py'd's’ 

Anddiiappointed, ib but fatisty'd. rg 
UNSPI LT, adj. 
a. Not fhed. n r F 
e which thou and thy great grandGve 
ed. y 
And al! thac fince thefe GRer nations. bled, 
Hid been wnjpilt, had happy Edwa: diknown, 
That althe bluod he fpile had been his own. is., 
Denbam. 


> 


Milton. 


Milton. 


r 


2. Not {poiled ; not marred. 
To borrow to-daie; and:toemorrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower abiance it is } 
Theo have of thine owne, without, kendings oa 


¥ >. 

Jo Unspi air. v- a. . To difpirit; to 
deprefs; to deject... 

Denmark has continucd.ever Gace weak and un- 

Jpirited, bent only uponsfafcty. Temple, 


Unspo TTED. adj. 


UNSQUARED. adj. 


Shake{peare. | 


Tickell.” 


UNS 


Could it be in. the power of. anyitenspotal-lofs,? 

fo much to difepmpofc and unfpirit my foul? Norrise 
UnspOULED. ag. t i 
i. Not plundered,; not. pillaged. 

All'the way that they fled, for very defpight, in 
their return they utterly wafted whatfoever they bad 
before left, urfpoiled. Spenfer's Stare of Ireland. 

The Englith fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as 
they leit few hips unfpoiled or uotakcn.  Hayw. 

Unipoil'd fhail be her arms, and uoprofan'd 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 

2. Not marred; not hurt; not made ufe- 
lefs ; not corrupted. 

Bathurit, yet unjpoil’@ by wealth. 


UNS 


12. Uncertain motion, stistisy foidali Ni è} 
| ‘The oft changing, of ,his.colour, with a kind of 
| fbakingiunfaidrefs overall his bodys she, might fre 
| in his countenance fome great determination|mixtd 

with fear. l 


Unset A ined. adj.’ 
died; not,difcoloured ; not didhonoaur- 
ed; not-polluted. ‘yb ew? 


nN 2 ps 


| eft of all cares appertaining to publick regimen?! 
i CETT, Aife id bene! «dfsoker. 
| Ne let her waves, with any @lth beidy’ds ; i. 
; | Bot ever, like herflf, wnflainedshath beenstry’d, | 
Rape. dae Spenjers 
I do commitinto,your hand oirp™ 
Th’ unflained (word that you have us'd to beary 
With this remembrance, that you-ufe the fame...» 
Wich a like bold, jult, ang impartial {pirit ©. 
Avyou have done 'gainit’me.\ “Sak. Herry 1V 
I will do it withou: fear or doubr, Saint 
To live anusfain'd wite to my fwhet love. Shak. 
toe 'Your'youth, ©” Hl 


1, Not marked with any: ftaim i 
A milk-whice bind, 
‘Without anfporred, innocent within.» | Dryden. 
Seven bullocks yee unyok'd” for ‘Phebus:chufe, 
And for Dianufevcn' unfported ewes. Dryden. 
2, Immaculate ; not tainted with gala” 
Satyran’bid him other bufinefs ply, ? | 
Than hunt the fteps of pure, un/ported maids Spenf. 
A heart un/ported.is not eafily daunted. ' 
: Shakejpeare’s Henry V1. 
There is.no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, 
if.it come to the arbitrement of {words, can try, it 
out with all unfpotred foldiers. Shate/p. Henry V., 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the f 
fatherlefs and widows in their affli€tion,’ and to 


* throug in ity 7.7 

; Do plainly give you out an unflainidfaépherd.9 
A , l ads sensi te Sbakehhaire. 
The hooked chariot ftogdi pent 

Unflaird with hoitile bland. 


Miltons 


Of England’s council, and her tscafury z iei 
[Who liv`d in both unflain`d with gold orfec,  » 


keep himfelf unfpotted fromthe world. "Jati. 27. es Se ge ey 
Wifdom'is' the grey hair to men, and anunfported a seri te ER T A o re Jo 
life is old age. Apocrypha. ak ss Mittor, 
Make her his eternal bride $ | mS pan guiltleis, aga her fields urficir Gey 
And from her fair unfporred fide 5. (go Rifodri mbh- 
E Milton. 


Thee, of the garter call'dycoffaitin simfinia d, 
In fighting fields the laurel haveobiain d. Dry dene 
To Unsra*re. va To put out of dig- 
nity i he 5, 


Two blifeful twins are to be borne 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
His prey, nor fufter my unfpotred foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell.’ Mi/ton. 

Vindieate the honour of religion, ‘by a pure and” 
unfpotted obedience to its precepts. © Roges. 
Not formed; irre- ' 


(S 


l High-battled Cefar will 
Unftate his happinefs, and be ^ 2g°d fo. th’ thew. 
Agank a fworder. Y 
| -~ would xrfate myfelf; to bein adue refolution. 
4 Shake Tbe 
UNsTa°TUPABLE. adj.’ “Contrary 4a 
tute. | | F, 
That plea did not avail, althou 


gular. 
i When he fpeaks, 
“Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms wnfguar'd; 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem hyperboles. Shak. Troil, and Creff. 
UNSTABLE. adj, [inftabilis, Latin.} 
1. Not fixed; not fatt: e 
| A popular ftate, not founded on the general in- 
teres of the people; is of ‘all others the moft.un- 
certainy wafiable, and fubjeét to the moft eafy 
changes. Temple. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth uafluble. 
Dryden. 
See harnefs'duftecds defert the tuny town, 
And wander roads-waftable, not their own. 
2. Inconttants irrcfolute. 
Whcre gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot conclude by the yea and nu 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
Real neceffities, and give way the while 
T° unfable flightoefs. Shukefpeare’s Corinlarus. 
A double-minded man is waftable. > Famieryie 8- 
Unsra’rp. adj, Not cool ; not prudent; 
not fettled into difcretion ; not fteady ; 
- mutable. i 
| His snftayed youth jhad long wandered in, the, 
common EEN of loves; in which time, to; 
warn young people of his unfortunate” folly, “he 
compiled theie tweJvé mglogues. © Spenfer.. 
To the gay gardens his waffaid defire 
Him wholly carried, to refrefh his fprights.” Sper. 
Will the king come, that I may breathe my latt 
In wholefome counfel to his unpaid youth? ~ Shk. 
Tell me, how will the world'repute me, 
For undertaking fo ugfluii a journey ? Ne 
I fear it will make tye scandalized.. Sbake/peare. 
Wo to that land, 
Which gafps beneath ar child's uafaid command! 
Sandys. 


the Icafe.were., 
not alfeventh part of the real value. f- Wifte . 
ftayed. f grar 
With the iffuing blood. 
Stifle the villain, whofe wxfauncbed thirh __ 
York and yourg Rutland could not fatisfys Shak. 
Unsteanrast. adj. Not fixed; not 
faft; not refolute: au ?0% | 
| I'll read you matter, 
As full of peril and, advent'rous, fpirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring lou4,, . ne" 
On the unfleadfaft footing of a fpear., . Shakefprares 
UNsTE ADILY. adv... 7 zai 
1. Without any certainty.: TE 
z. Inconitantly. ;, noticonfitently. =s: 
He that ufes his words loofely and urficadily, 
will not be minded, or not underftood. Lake. 
UNSTEADHNESS. -ai fe Want of:cone! 
tj ftancy ; irrefolution’; mutability." 
| A prince of (this ‘charaéter will initra@ ae, by 
his example, to fix the'wn/cadine/s Of our politicks. 
l T : us) Addifon. 
| In the refult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, 
the fame blindnels, and obitinacy, and wnfeadine/s. 
. Swifte 


Gay. 


rp ` 
i) > a 


Unste avy. aaj: 

1. Inconitant; trrefolute. 
‘And her unffeady hand hath often plac’d 
Menrin high: pow'r;’ but'feldom’ olds them fat. 

| Denhbame* 

J | No meafures.canibe taken ofan unfieady mind; 
Rill "tistoo muchior too tittlesan! ! L'Efrange,’ 
> While choice remainysy she willbe Rill wnfeadyy ? 
And nothing but neceflity cap fizxihim. | Rotor, 


2. Mutable 7 


| a) h d 2 


UNSTAIDNESS., m. fo 
1. Indifcsetion; volatile mind. 


ja byxa yag 
Not. ftained ; nor.! 


“3 Shak. Ant. and lapatrae. : 


notorioufly utflarorsbie, the rent referved being 


Purciand.a nflzined religion oughe-to be thehigh2 P 


ouU 


at} 


Any the® trove) blood which pecps forth faintly 
1 a 5 i i T ra E ` `Y 


That good, earl, once prefident, PPETI E G 


Y 


UNSTA UNCHED. adj, Not flopped ; -not i 


A 


nU 


po 


a 


=> . 


UNS 


zı Mutable; variable ; changeable; 
io If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that 
of a bip driven by unfleady bs toy: iewould fot at 
all help: us > meafure Gime. Bache. 
3- Not fixed ; not fettledh. 
Unsrse’pen. adj’ Not foaked.” 
Other wheatiwas fown uAfeepal, ut watered 
twice a day. 
To UnstiNnG. &% di 
iting: j site a! 
v Hethas difarmed his affii€tions, urftung his mi- 
feries; ahd though he has not the proper happinets 
of. the world, yee he ‘has the greate(t that is t» be 
enjoyed i in it. South's Scrmors. 
Unsti’nzen. adj. Not limited. 
In the works of nature is ux/liated gooinels 
fhewn us by their anchor. | Stelon, 
Unsri 'RRED. adj, Not firred ; notagi- 
tated. 
Such feeming milks fuffered: to fiends wanfiirred, 
let fail to the paiia a refinous fubftance. 
Boyle on Cxturs: 
To open by pes 


To difarm. of a 


p 46 fis 


ToUnsti TCH. v. a. 
ing the ftitches. 
‘Cato'well obferves, though in the? rt of a 
taylor, friendthip ought not to be unripped, but 
wnftittbed. Collier. 
Unsro'opıno. adj, Not bending ; not 


yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood, 
Should nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize 
Th unftouping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shak. 
oUnstop. v. a. To free from ftop or 


obitruction ; to open... 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by unffop- 
fing a liquor diaphanous and reds Bogleon Colors. 
‘The eyes of the blind fha?! be opened, and the 
“ears of the deaf unflepped. Jjaiob, xxxv. 5. 
Onè would wonder to find fuch a mu'titude of 


niches u#fapped. Addin, 
UnsTOPPED. adj. Meeting no reff- 
aai 


"flame unficpp'd at firt more fury gains, 

And “Vulcan rides at large with loofen'd reins. 
Dryden. 

UNTRR iNED. adj. Eafy; not forced. 
"By an caly and unfirained derivation, it implies 
the breath of God, y Hakewill on Providence. 

UNnsPRartexeDd. adj: Not contraéted, 

The eternal w;idom, trom which we de. ive our 


beings, enriched us with all, thefe ensobiements | 


that were fulrable*to the meafures of an unfirait- 
ened goodnefs, and'the capacity of fuch a creature. 


JoU Glarville. 
UNsTRE NGTHENED. adj. Not fapported; ) 


not afilted. 

The church of God if neither of, 
weak, nor fo urfirenglbened with authority 1 from 
above, but that her laws may exaQ obedience at thc 
hands of her own children.’ ™ “ Hooker, 

Jo UnsTrinc. via” | 
1. To relax any thing Mig A 3 to deprive 
of ftrings. 
My tongoe’s ufe is to me no more 
Than aniunfringed viol or harp. ‘Shak. Rich. a 
Eternal tru urs ler them:raile 
On William and Maria‘s:praife; 
Nor fear they can exhauft.the fore, 
Till nature's mufick lies unfrung. 

His icle born on.fragrant myrties hung ; 
TR arrows fcatier d, and his bow unfirunge Smith. 

To loofe ; to untie. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they uaftring, and.bind his hands. 

j Dryden. 
UNS TRU Ch. adj... Not moved ; not. af- 
feted 


Prior. 


aa Over dank and éry, 
The y jana toilfome; uniatizced with length 
OL vaveh, anf ruckiivithehosror at tie fight 
Gi oh rioges’ bigals v | . Philips. 


d M 


Unser’ FFED. adj. Unfilled; not crowded, 


Bacon's NaturatrHifiary. | 


Capacity fo, 


UNS eee 


Ugri” Dren. adj. ‘Not premeditated ; 


“not laboured. 


In your converfation I could obferve a clearnefs | 


of notion expreiléd in ready and x un fluted words. - 
Dryden. 


“Care Keeps | his watch in every old man’s eye; 
_ And where care lodgeth, fleép will never tie: © 
| Butivhere tindrujfed youth with urfiufe brain 
Duih ‘gguth his NBS. thire golden feep, doth reign, 
Sbake)peare- 
UB aber NTIAL. adj. 


ú. Not folid; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfubfa Prial air that Y embrate ! 
Thewretch that thou hatt blown unto the writ, 
Owes nothing tõ'thy blafts. | Shzkcfp. Kig tee. 

Darkneis now:rofe, 
| As daylight funk, and brought in lowering nights, f 
Her fhadowy offspring, nnjubfiantial both; ^» 
Privation mere of light and abfentidaye C Milton: 
2. Notireal.. | 
It empty uxfab/lantial beings may be ever snide 
ufe-of on this oceafion, these were never any mofd¢ 
nicely | ‘magined and employed. » vuhddifor. 
Unsuccze’pep. aaj. Not fucceeded. 
Unjutt equal o'er equals to let reign; 
One ‘over all, with vrfucceeded power Miton: 
Unsucce’ssrut. aaj. Not waving” the 
! wifhed event ; not fortunate. ba Ae 
O the fad fate of wnjuccefsful fin! 
You fee yon heads without. ‘there 's worfe within. 
Cleaveland. 
Ye pow’rs-return’d lN 
From unfuccefsfulcharge | be not difmay'ds Miir. 
Hence appear the many miftakes, which, have 
made, learning» generally lor unpleading and fo! un- 
fuccefsfule Miltons' 
My counfelsmay be unfuccefsfaly but my pray‘re 
Shall wait oh,all your actions. n Denham. 
The’ corruption, .perverfenefs,. and. vitiofity of, 
man’s will, he charges as the only caufe that. ren- 
dered all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
with, unfuccefiful. South. 
Had Portius been the unfuccefsful lover, 
The fame compaflion would have fall’n on him. 
Addifon.” 


Succefsful authors do what they ean to exclude}. . 


a competitor; while the 'unfatcels ful,’ With © as” 
much eagernefs, lay their‘ aio to thirsvat their 
brotherssn: ve Addifon. 
Thofeyare) gencrally more) unfaccefsful in their 
putiuitafter tamey who are more defirous of ‘ob- 
taining it. Addilcn. 

Leaveldang rous truths to \wrfucce/sfal fatire. 
Pope. 


UnsucctssFuLry. adv, Seer See : 


without fuccefs, 

The humble and contented man peales him- | 
kif innocently ; while thé ambitious” man, at- 
tempts to pleafe others. finfully, and, perhaps, in 
the iffue unfucce/sfuly too. South, 

UksuceessrFuULNESS. z. f. Want of fuc- 
cefs ; event contrary to with. 

Admonitions,, fraternal or paternal, then more 
publick reprebeofions, agd, upon the unfucce/sful- 
nefs of all thefe milder medicaments, the cenfures 
of the church, Hamurord. 

Uvsuccessive. ad. Not nie By 


flux of parts. | 

We, cannot fum up. the unfucceffrve and ftable | 
direction of God Browun's Vulgar Errours. 

Theisnfuccefive durati ro, of Gud. with relation: 

to biméclf,\,doth not rcommmunicate junto, other 
ereated beings the fame manner of duration... dak. 
Unsu’ck ev. ad. Not having the breatts 

drawn. DDEG 

| Unfuck'dof lamb or kid, that tend thet player 

l Dilton, 

Unso‘rrer ane. adj. Not fupportable ; 


intolerable ; not to be endured. 
The irkfome deformities, whereby, through 
endlefs and fenfelefs effufhendof thdigeRedreayers, 


Uns’ ITABLE. adj. 


Ussu’tiien. adj. 


Unsvu‘NG. adj. 


UNS 

they ofteniimes!dilgrace, insmoftiunh ferublenians « 
ner, the worthiett part of: cliriian duty towards 
God. Hookers 

„That glorious form, that light anfufferabley 
And that far-beaming blaze af majchy, 
Wherewith he wont at heay’ n's high gouncilstable 
To fitithe midit of trinal unity, 

He Iaid.aGide.... sy, Miltons 
oA ftinking breath, fe twenty. ill {mells. be fides 
are more vafafirable Se her, natural-fluttithnefs. 

S \y Seite 
Uxsurry’ CIENCE. M. I (sin fuffilarnce, Fr. y 
Inability toanfwer the end propofed. 
The-error and wiifafficiincr® of the arguments, 
doth make it;' on the contrary frie ‘againit them, F 
ftronesrefumption that God hath not moved thir 
hearts’ to thine fuekr things af he hath not enabled 
| ERENT to! proves oF oye Regine) O07 Care 
Ux Svt CLENT. adj. f infilant Frey 
Unable “inadequate: ™ 
Maiebranche having fhewed the difficulties ‘of 
~  thevothér wysp and how Wafefficient they “are, ‘to 
give al fatistaQary account of the ideis we hate, 
elects this; offceing all y wo in os upon their 
ruin, as'the nwe Lockes 


Ussu’ GARED. adj. Not fweetened ‘with 
| fugar. 
| 7 it with fugar put into-water formerly fu- 


gared, and i into other, water unfugerede 
“Bacon's Natural Hi jforys 


Not congruous; not 


“equals, not. proportionate. 

Virginity, like an old; courtier, wears her cap 
prt of tathion,s richly fuited, but wnfuitab/e, juit 
like the brooch and the toothpick, which we wear 
inor now. ; Shakefpcarce 

‘He'will fmife upon’ her ; which. will now.be fo: 
unfaitable to her difpofition, being addicted ‘to a 
melancholy, thatit canat bueurn him inte cani 
tempt.» Sbakefpiard’s Twelfib Night. 

That would likelierA render contempt inttead ; 
Hardwécompence, unfuitable return 
Forefaymuthygoods » Milton. 

All thatbeaven and dripin k fignifies’ is'wn/wie- 

’ abjestora wicked’ many and) therefore’could. be no” 

felicity to hims» | Tullotfon L 

ConGJer whether they be not unnecetpryex > 
pences; fuch as age ynfujtufle to. Qu% circumftances. 
tterburyer 

To enter into a party, as ri an order of friars, 
With fo refigned an obedience to fuperiours, is very s 
yrjuttable With the civjl_and religious Jiberties we fo 
gealoufly allert. Swift. 

UksurTaABLEN Ess. 1. f Incongruity 3 
unfitnefs: 

| The unfuirabienefs of one! men's afpeét ‘to an- 

other man's faacy has *raifed fuch tan averfidn, ‘as 

* bas produced a perfeét hatred: of Kinis Scurh. 
Unsu‘itinc. adj. Not fitting ; not bes 

coming. . 

Whilit you were here, o’erwhelmed with your 

‘Eriet; 
A pafion moft unjfuinihg focha man. Shak. Orhelioe 
Leave thy foyo; unfuiting tach an age, 

Toa freh comer, and reignithettagel Dry ders 
Not fouled} not dif: 
graced ; pure. 

! My malden hoaour yct ‘is ‘pure 

As the unfullied lilly. Shakefpeare. 
} To royal aathority’ a tho? dutiful obfervances 
has ever'been the proper; üpfullied honour of your 
churchs Spratt. 
a which on Hough’s unfully`d 4 mitre fhine. 


i Popes 
| T hefcran altor raile r 

An berain of puresrwafalip dlays « 

That‘altar stowns. Pope. 


Not celebrated in verfe ; 


not recited in vérfe. 
Thus was the firit day ev’n and Mord, 
Nor pafs’d uncelebrated nor unfun 


Ry. the cocleftial choirs) Aiton" Paradi if Lift. 
Half 


{T TN S : 
Half yet remains unfung ; but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diumal tphere, Afile. Pur. Lof. 
: Here the mufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head wafueg. ` Addif. 
Unsu’nnep.adj. Not expofed to the fun. |. 
1 thought her as chafte as wrjunndfnow. Shak. 
You may as well fpread out the un/uce'd heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s dcu, 
And teil me itis fate, as bid-me hope 
_ Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a fingi¢, helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur'd in this wild furrounding wate. Milton. 
Unsupe’rriuous. adje Not more than 


enough. 
Nature's full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperflusus, even proportions 
And fhe nu whitencuinber'd with her ftore.. Mile. 
UNSUPPLA NTED. adj. 
1. Not forced or thrown from under that 


which fupports it. 
Giadfome they quaff, yet not.encroach on night, 
Seaton of reft 5, but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with wnjupplanted tect. Philips. 
2. Not defeated by ftratagem. 
Unsupriren. adj. Not fupplicd; not 
' accommodated with fomething  necelf- 
fary. 
Prodigal in ev’ry other grant, 
Her fire left unfupply’d her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poffeffion of what he 
naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unjup- 
plied dittvefs of other men, betrays the fame tem- 
Rs s ‘pe 
UNSUPPO'RTABLE. adj. [in/upportable, 
Fr.]. Intoterable ; fuch as. cannot be 


endured. 
The uncafinefs of unrelieved thirft by conti- 
nuance grows the more unfupportables Boyle. 
The waters meunted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it; and, by their interpofition betwixt 
the earth and the fun, fence off the ardent heat, 
which would be otherwife ibe iy i 
Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 
UxnsupPO RTABLY. adv. Intolerably. 
For a iman to doa thing, while his confcience 
afons him that he fhall be infinitely, snfupporr- 
ably mitersble, is certainly unnatural. Sath. 
UNSUPPORTED., adj. 


1. Not fultained.; not held up. 
Them ihe upftays 
Gently with myrtle band; mindlefs the while 
He- ‘cif, though fatrcit unfupported how's. Milton. 
é. Not affitted, 

Nor, have our fviitary attempts béen fo difcou- 
raged, as to defpair of the favourable look of learn- 
ing upon our fing!e and wafupported endeavours. 

Brown's Preface toVulgar Errours. 
Unsvu’re. adj. Nat fixed; not certain. 

What is love? "tis not hereafter: 

Prefent mirth hath prefeot laughter 5 
What’s to come is ftill unfure. Shakefpeare. 

The men he-pre® but late, 
To hard aflays-unfit, unfure at need, 

Yet arm'd'to point in weil attempted plates Fairf. 

The.king, fuppofing his <itate to be moft fate, 
when indeed moft ua/ure, advanced many to new 
honours. Hayward. 

Law vain that fecond fife in others breath } 
Th' efate which wits inherit after death! 
* Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign s 
Usfure the tenure, but bow vaft the fine! Pepe. 
UnxsurMOUNTABLE. adj. [in/urmonta- 
ble, Fr.) Untuperable; not to be over- 


come. 

What fafety ts it, for avoiding fecming abfur- 
ditles, and unfurm:ċugtable rubs, in one opinion, to 
take refuye ‘n the contrary, which ts built on fome. 
thing altogether as inexplitable ? Locke. 

Unsusce PTIBLE. ad. Incapable; not 


laie to admit... 
She, a goddefs died in grainy 

Was wnfufcepribie of Kain. 

5 


Swift. 


Unsuspe'ct. 
UNSUSPECTED. } 


Speflatcre 


ÛNT. 


adi. Not confidered as 
likely to do or mean}, 
ill. 
Here is the head of that ignable traitor, 
The dangerous andiwnufpecied Haltings. 
Shakelpeare’s Richard IN. 
Author unjufpeet 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile.s Milton. 
» On the coaft avecfe 
From entrances or cherubick watch, by ftealth 
Found un/ufpeticd way. Milton's Poradije Lf. ¥ 
This day, my Perficus, thou flialt perceive, “7 
JW nether | kecp myfelf thofe rules l give, 
Or elfe an unfu/peéfed glutton live. Dryden. 
They are perions of unque:tionable “abilities, ‘al- 
together ur/u/pecfed of avarice or comuptions Sevift 
Unsuspe’crinc. adj. Not imagining 
that any ill is defigned. ~ iat hes 
When Albion denssi her eager fons to wary 
Pieas’d, in the gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lie down d 
Sudden before tome unfujpeing towns =" oo 
The captive race one inftant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia’s Randard flies. “Pope. 


— - 


Unsuspi’cious. adj. Having no fufpi- 


cion. 
He his guide recgucfted to let him lean 
With both his arms on’ thofe two mally pillars, . 
That to the arched roof gave main fupport : 
He unfufpicicus led him. » Mitton’ szigonifies. 
The cafy, queen receiv'd my faint addrefs. ) 
With eager hope and unfu;picisus faith. 
Unsustainep. adj. Not supported ; 
not held up. . 
its head, though gay, z 
Hung drooping, unfuftain’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
All unfuftain'd between'the wave and sky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 
To Unswa THE. wv. @. To free from 
folds or convolutions of bandage. 
In the morning anold woman came to unjzwatke 
me. Addijon. 
Unswa’YyaBLe. adj, Not to be governed 
or influenced by another. 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unfavayabie, and free.  Shake/p. 
Unswa’rep. adj. Not wielded ; notheld 
in the hand. | yee 
He makes for England, here to claim 
crown i 
—Is the chair empty? is the {word unfway'd ? 
Isthe king dead? the empire unpoiefs’d ? Shak. 
To Unswe’ar. wv. n. Not to. {wear ; 
to recant any thing fworn. 
The ape was glad to end the ttrife fo light, 
And thereto fwore; for who would not oft fwear, 
And oft unfcvearya ciadem to bear ? Spenfer. 
To Unswe’aT. v.a. To eafe after fa- 
tigue ; to cool after exercife. 
The interim of urfweating them{clves regularly, 


the 


and delight, be taken up with folemn mufick. 
Milton on Education. 
Unswe’aTinG. adj, Notf{weating. 
In frot and (now, i: you complain of heat, 


fweat. ’ Diyden. 
Unswee’t. aaj. Not fiveet; difagreeable: 


cleaned by fweeping. 
What cultom wilis ia all things, fhould we do’t, 
The duft of antique time would he unfavept. Sbak. 

Unswo’an. adj. Not bound by an oath. 


You are yetur/worn e 


MEN. Shakejpeare. 
UNTAINTED. ad. 


1, Not fullied ; not polluted. 


i 


Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit. 


| be able to Aisa beliefs w 


1 pNotitakene ty t's othe Da 


' Until this day remaineth the vail untat 
: > - < E "3 J 7 


Smith. | 


Pope. | 


and convenient reit befare meat, may, with profit 


They rub th’ wxfeveating brow, and fwear they | 


Long were to tell the troubloustormsithat tofs f 
The private ftate, and make the lite unfwecte Spen. | 

2 . 
Unswe'PT. adj. Not bruthed away ; not | 


When you have vow'd, you mutt not fpeak with | 


Sweet prince, th” untainted virtue Of your years 


Shak. 


UNT | 
Yo 7 
What Gronger breaitoplate than wheartunlainrs | 

_ ed? : poe o Sbakefprare. 

Ireland's untainted \dyalty remain'’d.© * Repeal 
Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs: tw: virtua: 
counfels in youth, as tteomesfrefhyand uargirt 
out of the hands of nature, with the confirmed 
obftinacy in.an aged nner., Souri 
i Ais in eed ANT all your ow A 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ha 


Heip’ 


"The moft untainted credit of a witnefs wil | 
T orks) É 


-` Keep the air of the room” 


The Engiith fearched the rivers in fc 
asieydefectew fips unfpoiled or untaken. 
fe already ‘of th’ untaten ipoil. 


A Walie fe 


 SOtherwife the whole bufinefs had mifcarried, 
jand, 29) alen yrema sd wAtaken. Zi a ' TA 
-o A thoufand fchemes the’ monarch's mind em- 


' A ALAL - TPG 
PET AA he facks untoken Troy. 
za n Ri ey Not filled. 
The rar-ow bay Pt this difeotrs 
no more room untaken up by heavens -Boy 
UNTA LĶED-of. aaj. Not mentioned 
the warld. +. i 


No happinefs can be, where is n 
_,Thvaphaonne wali of mani on 
UNTA MEABLE. adj. Not to be tar 


not tobe fubdued. © na 
Gold is. fo. untameable by He fire, that, after 


many meltings and violent heats, it does fcarce di- _ 
minifh. -= è ‘ 


He is fwifter than any other bull, and wntame. 
abie. P oor, SAG 
UNTAMED. adj. _ t fup- 
prefed; not loftened by culture or. dif. 
cipline. R es ee 
A people very fubborn sand swntaincd 5 or, if 
ever tamed, yet latelyshave quite fhooken.off their — 
yoke, and broken the bonds’of their obedience. 
- S ugeri > é ¢' i penfer’s. Inelanda 
What death has heav’n defign’d, pÅ 
‘For fo untam'dytoiturbuleat miad? . Dr 
= Man iene atts more eni P nature, than 
othe wild and molt untamed parto MLET ay "i 


ev 3 , l | Lec 
To Peer lake it a. To loo > fi 
` -p 


T. ss N i P a O 


‘ 
ae IG 


Not fibdued ; not 


intricacy ọr convolution. 9” 
© time, thou mult untangle this, not T; ' 
It is toohard aknotfor me tuntie.  SEdkejpeares 
‘SP hists iat very Mab, © 


That cakes the elfocks in fouljsluttith shairs, 
Which, oncewntarydedy mu ante bodes. 
f _ Shatgpeares 
IPI give thee up my bow and dart; 
Unrangie but this cruel chain, > PL "J 


And trecly let me fly agains |” Prior. 
Unra’sten. adje Not tafted; not cried Ji 
by the palate., Fa | $ 
The tall tteg refolves to try r. 


The combat next ; buc if the ery 
Invades again his trenibling ear, 
He ftraight refumee ‘his wonted care ; 
Leaves the unta/ied {pring behind, .)) | 
And, wing'd With fearyouttlies the wind. Waller 
: LIF he chauce'to find 
A new repatt, or amuntajled {pringy 
Bleffas his ftars, and thinks itluxury. Add Care 
UNTA STING. 


UN TY 
UnC ASTIN Go adj. 


. . - - } 

t. Not perceiviogiany tafe. , 
is Cydonian gil, | 
_ Whole balmy juice glises p | ` urtofing tongue. ! 


Smith. 


2. Not trying by the p ate. 
44> 


+f ae . 
UNTA UCHT. adj. | y 
. rUninktrućted ; uneducated ; ignorant ; 
unlettered. | 


ie is continually in the mouth of the vn- 

ge x ^ Ecelus: xx. 

k, ty a or urtavglr, the dunceis Rin the fame 5 
| Ver thilithe wretched maler bears the biame. | 


co EY, “Dryden. . 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, | rps 
In ev'ry itream a-fvect inflrudtion ay 


But-fome untaugbt overhear the whifpering rili, 
in {pite of facred Ieifure, blockheads Rill, Yourg. || 
a, Debarred from initruction. 


é from a child uncaughr, 
f rhe woode, wilt’ expe& 


or ata TH. 


_ habit: iy st of 

“feienceé, will find himfeif miftaken. ~ °° “Locke. | 
7 in a les . e ato} ; v 1 P e Wh ( 
WF Sina POC, having tie or jj 


Suffo 


avs. 
Ik's imperial tongue is tern and rough, 
Us'd to command, untawcédr © picad fo fvour. 
oe’ v ou bas A ol Pot A i 


ty 
bine haem a. 
Yo UNTE'ACH.. v.. To make to quit |) 
or turget what has been iaculeated. | f 
-> That elder-berries are poifony.as) we.are taught 
_ by tradition, experience will unteich use ; 
os . > SERS Je Breavn’s pen pe Errcurt. | 
Their cuftoms are by nature wroughr;? ` . 
: But we, by" artyamteach what nath ge taught. Dryd. 
UNTE AcHABLB. adj. That cannot be 
Saiph aA iw | E EE p 
USTE MPERED. a 
One built up à w 
_veaempered mortar, 
Untemprao. adj T 
ves Not embarraffed. by temptation. ; = — 
-sa Unetemptauonedifpute not, but rely upon God ; 
aand contend act with him but in prayery and with 
ethevbelpvot.a prudent untempred guide. 
i a CT aaea lors Rule of, Lruin „Holgi 
CETE jy 207? ie “ees 
2. Not in vited by a thing L EE 
Uniempred, or by wager oar by pri » 
He would ‘attempt to Linn the bs pide. 
‘ i ‘ Cittaw on the Peak. 


j. Not tempered, > 

i pfta U y bs wae 4 

fy and others daubed it with 
Exehicly xiii. 10. 


UNTENABLE Ade iye ai 
L- Notto-be held in poffeffion.. . | 
2. Not capable-of defence. < 
. _ He produced a warrant, that, the town beirg un- 
~ trrable, hefhnuld retire, , H Chareadon. 
sdu Calauboniabandons a poft that was rtfehabl 
 Drytten. 
UNte’xnanten: adj, Having’no tenant. 
The country’ feems” tobe fiat feck dwith car- 


tle, no sriUad bring nnam it >e > Tampile. 
= ; tes ei” Wie dua 
USTE npep. adj. Not haviag..amy at- 
vendanees alaini to. oan l . eat 
TVhcy fall unbleft, untended, and unatontn’d. 
Co Path i. me, oe ¢ Mir Thenon. 
Unremery adj. Wanting foaie ; 
wanting affeftion. ~ 8 en eo t, 
So yous, and uh endi P= " BF 
-S young, my lord, arid true! ShakeBeare. | 


Unre’novexep. adj. Nov offered. 
Caffivelan granted, Rome*a) tribute,» | 
go, ¥early three thoufand pounds; which -by 
Jarely 
Is lett. untender'd. 
To UNTEN TE Da. 
tent. 


theell è 
ey i 
Shekefpear @3 (Cymbeijne.: 
‘Tobring out of a’ 
jY Xe J? 


Will he not, upon our fair requefts ) 
, Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us? Shak. 
Untenren. ad, {from. tent.) Having |. 
no medicaments applied} -7 =>- 5 ~, 
Votelh 


it. Not repaid wit 


2. Not received with thankfulnets. 


TUNTHA‘NKFUL.. adj. 


| © ignorance makes thee away. 


UNT 
Blants and fogs upcn'thee ! 


Th untenred woundings of a father’s eutfe 
Pierce every fenic about thee! Shak, King Lear. 


Unre’remrinps ad. Not affrighted ; 
not ftruck wich fear. 
Amonginnumerable taife; unmov'd, 
Unihaken, unfedue'ds urtrerrify'd. 

To fuccour'the diftrett ; 
Unbrib’d by lovey urterrify d by threats ; 
Thefe ate exploits worthy Achilles’ fon. 4. Philips. 

UNTHA‘NKED. adj, 
h acknowledgment of 


Milton. 


kindnefs. , Y 
If all the world 
Should in a pet.of temperance feed on pulfe, 
> Drink the clear fiream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th’ All-givsc would be unthank'd, Would be un- 
“oprais‘d. ae , Mirren. 
, Their batter’d admiral too fhon withdrew, 
Untkark'd by outs for his unfinifh'd'fight. Dryd. 


Forc'd from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
‘Unweleome freedom, and anthank'd reprieve. Bryd: 


‘turning.no acknowledgment for. good 
received. i 
The. cafting-away of things profitable for fufte- 
‘mance, is an urtbankfud abule of the fruits. 


He is kind to the: unthankful. Lukes wie 35. 
They which he created were untharkful unto 
m which prepated lite for them... » E/drasy viii. 
If youreckon that tor` evil, you ase wtharkful 
for the bleffing.. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
The bare fuppofal of one petty lois makes us 
unthankful for all that is Teft. (L'Efirange. 
Unnaanxrutty. adv. Without thanks; 
withour gratitude. è i. ) ' 
] judged it requifice to fay. fomething,»to pre- 
vent, my being thought to have wntbonkful/y taken 
hone of the chief patlages of my difcourfe from a 
book. to which: kwas-utterly » ftianyéres o | Boyle. 


UNTHa'’xNkFruLness. m / * Négle& or 
omiffion of acknowledgment. for. good 
received ; want of fenfe of benefits ; 

“ingratitude. « ; 

"Phou cick in thine unthant fulvefs 3 and thine 

Shakefpeare. 
Immoderate favours breed® fit amlarkfulre/s, 

and afte: wards hate. Hayward. 
Theunthan'eful Nand reckoned among the moft 

enormous fifners ; which’ evinces’ the’ virtue’ op- 

Perte to wrbawkfalays to bear the fame, place in 

the rank of duties. wo ' South. 


UntTHa‘wen. adj. Not: ‘diflol¥ed’ after 


frok. | 
Your wine loĉk`d up, 


bi 


a 


Or fih deny d, the tiver yer hrtha’ de > Pope. | 


To Unruixx, v.a. Towecal,ordifmifs : 
anthoughts, oo) ; | 
Gastigi your fpcaking, and\fay fo no: more. 

pil Shakofresre. | 

Unturn’ king, ad. »Phoughittefs $ ndt! 
given to reflection, +2) 

Gray-headearin hmt am tn val griwnold ! 

“TAreéthéuto kam, thar in shother'’s gold 
Lie charms fefitiela A eimat allaugh to tind 
Uotbinking/ plaintiefsilo o'erfpread thy mind. | 

e7 | Creech. i 

prAna cilc€tual remedy for! the iwandeting: of 
thoughts whoever shal yropofsyavoutd don preat 
erwice.ty che ftudlious, and: perhaps help werLink- 
ing ancn tu become thinking. Lorke. 

„a The unhinking, part contrat. an unreafonabic! 

averfion to that ecclefiaftical conftitution. Addifon.! 
With earneft eyes,and round unthinking face, © | 
He firt thé fnuff-box open’ds then the cafa. Pope., 


Untuo'rny, adje Not obltraded by! 
. prickles. Wo = l 6 


“tog 


Ungrateful; re- | 


Hooker. } 


To UN THRO RE. ev, 


UN T 
Te were fome exterwationof the curfe, if ix 
Judore vultus rui were confinable unto corpora! ex- 
ercitations, and thcre still remained a paradife, or 
untborny place of knowledge. Brown. 
Unrno'ucut of. adj. Not regarded ; not 
heeded. 

That frallibe the day, whene’er St lights, 
Thisgatlant Hotfpur, this all-praifed Kniglit, 
And, your unthought of Harry chance to meet. 

Shake/feares 
Yo UNTHRE AD. v.a. - To loofe. 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy dinews. Miltche 
UNTHRE‘ATENED. aaj.. Not menaced. 

Sir John, Hotham was unteproacheds and ån- 

threatened, by any languageof mine. King Ciarles. 


$ ’ 


ONTHRIFT. sz, An'extravagant; a 
prodigal. 
My, rights and royalties’ _ 
Pluckt from my arts perforce; and giv’neaway _; 
To upftart unthriftse o ii) Shakefpearts 
The curious sxtbrift makes his cloaths too wide, 
And fparesshimfelf, but would his taylor chides 
Herber?. 
Yet nothing fill; then poor and naked come; 
Thy father wiil receive his #n'Erift home, 
"And thy plet Saviour’s blood difcharge the mighty 
fum. | Di-yden, 
U'nrurirr. adj. . Profufe; wafteful'y 
prodigal; extravagant. 
ln fuch a night 
Did Jeffica teal from thei wealthy Jew, 
And, with an unthrifi love, didirun from Venice. 
. Shakelpeare. 
Unrarierity. adv. Without frugality, 
Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
manage anarrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 
UNTHRIFTINESS. 2. f, Wafte; prodi- 
gality ; profufion. l 
The third fort are the poor by idlenefs or una 
“ebylpinds, Isrtotoas fpenders, vagabonds, loiter- 
ers. i aj ward. 
‘The more;'they have. hjtherto embezzled their 
partsy).the more fhould they endeavour to expiate 
that untbriftine/s by a more carefal managery for 
the future.  Gegctnnentof the Tongue 
Un ture ty.nd. 
t Prodigal; profufe; lavith; wafteful. 
The taftle I found of gnod ftrength, having a 
great mote iround' about if; sthe: work of a noble 
gentleman, of whofe wntbriftysfon he had bought 
ite Sidney. 
' Can no man tell meiofimy ‘untbrifty fom? Sbuk. 
2. Not in a ftate of improvements 
Our ablence!mgkes ts unthrifry to out knows 
ledge. f Shakifpeare. 
3. Nót eafily made to thrive or fatten. A 
low words: 0 ata. enable 
Grains given to a hide-byund o*wntbrifty horfe 
recover Himi ortine s -Hufbardr y. 
Uxnruriyinic. adj, Nat thriving 5 not 
“profpering ; not growing rich. 3 = 
t FU wito thus unhappily employ their-inven- 
tive faculty, confider,» how. unthriving’ a trade it is 
finally like to prove; that their falfe:accufationa 
of others will rebound in true ones on them- 
felves. , Government of the Tongue. 
ax ‘To půl! down from 


> | 


a throne: i 
Him to anthrone we then 
May hope, when éverlafting fate (hull yield 
To nckle chance, and chaos judge the flritc. Milt. 
To UNTV E. v. a... 
t. To unbind; to ffee ‘from bonds. 
Though yow unrie the winds, and let them fight 
Again the churches ; though the yelty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation ap. 
Shakejpcare’s Macbeth. 
2. To loofens to maké not fa; to un- 
faten. 
All that of myfelf isimins$ 
Lovely Amorct, is thine; 
3. 


A 
-L ' _ 
' 


$ achia 


UN- T 


Sichariffa’s captive fain 
Would sarig his tron chain 3 
And, thole fcorching beams to fhun, 
To thy gentle {hadow Yun. 
The chain I °ll in return enrie, 
And frecly thou again fhalt fly. Prior. 
3. To loofen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard; while on Cocytus’ brink, 
Her fnakes watied fulphurcous waters drink. Pope. 
4 To fet free from any obftruction. 
All the evils of an xatisd tongue we put upon 
the accounts of drunkennefs. Taylor. 
g. To rcfolve; to clear. 
‘They quicken loth, perplexities untie; 
Make roughnefs {mooth, and hardnefs mollifie. 
Denbar:. 
A littte more ftudy wiil folve thofe difiicu'ties, 
untie the knot, and make your doubts vanifh. Mates. 
UNTED. adj. 
1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 
Herihair 
Unty'd; andignorant ofvartful aid, 
Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 
2. Not fastened by any. binding, or, knot. 
Your hofe fhould be ungartered, your thoe ur- 
__ tied, and every thing about, you demonftrating a 
carelef; defo'ation. Sbakefpeare. 
3. Not faft. 
4. Not held by any tie or band. 
Unti't. adu. 
1. To the time that. 
The {cepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until, Shiloh come. 
Gen: jisi xlix? 0. 
_ - Treafons are-acted l 
As fonn as thought; though they arenerenbeliev'd 
Usril they’ come to act. ' Denbam. 
2. To the place that. a atti thee 
In open profpe& nothing bounds our, eyes»: | 
Uniil the earth feems join’d-wnto, the thy. Dryden. 
3. To the degree that. ay 
Thou halt puth Syria until they. be confumed. 
| vo Chremelcs. 


WV aller. 


Un Ti. prep. 
3.. To: ufed of time. 
His: fons were priefts ofthe tribe of Dan until 
theiday of the captivity. he SOs wfadges. 
2. To: ufedof ‘objects: Obfolete. ` 
$ 30 foan/as he from far-defery'd © g 
Thofe elif'ring arms, that heaven with! light did 


3 
~ He rous'd himfelf (full »blithey and -haften’d them 
ungli 3’. i ’ ° Spenfer. 
Unti LLED adj. Not cultivated. 
Thesgiebe unrili'd might, plenteous crops have 
borny ~ 
Rich’ fruits ‘and! flow'rs, without ‘the gard’der’s 
"ee painsy ? ; , 
Might every hill have erown'd, haye honour'd: all 
the plains, A Blackmore on the Creation. 
Lands lain long wrsill’d, contractiagfour juice, 
which caofes the land to run to unprohtable trum- 
tye o A ad Mortimer. 
The foil until d'a ready, harveft yields: . 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields: 
s _ Pope. | 
7 a . . e - . ° 
UNTI MBERED. ag. „Not furnithed with | 
timber ; weak. 
Where's then, the faucyrboat o 
Whofe weak untimber'd Gdes but even. now, 
Co-rival'd greatnefs? orto harbour fled, 
Or made'a toaft for Neptune? Shakefpeares | 


Untirseny. adj. Happening, before thel 


natural time. 
Boundlefs intemperance hath been 


Th? watimely emptying of the happy throne. ‘Shak. 


Marrons and maids 


With teara lament the knight's untimely fate. Dryd.: 


Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet fung, 
Till death uarime’y ftopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Ob jult bebsid ‘sad! lod ! Pepe. 


UNTIMELY, adv. 


UNTI NGED. adj. 
1. Not Rained; not difcoloured. 


2. Not infected. 


UNTI RABLE. adj. 


Un TiRED. adj. Not made weary. 


UNTITLED- adj. [ua and title.) Having 


UNTO. prep. [It was the old word for to ; 


UNTOLD. adj. 
1. Not related. 


2, Not revealed, 


{3- Not-numbered. | | 
UNTOUCHED. adje, ss mm 
1. Not touched; not reached. 


2. Not. moved ;: not affected. 


3. Not meddled with. 


UNT 


Before the natural 


from whente they conclude, that thefe particular 

tracts muft have lain untcuched, for fome ages. 2] 
e J QO Te 5 "IEUD AVE 
UNTOWARD. ad. tenn erte 
oI MU 4 7 

1. Froward ; perverfe ; vexatious; not 

cafily guided, or taught. -o.40h + 

Have to my window; and if, the be froward, 

Then hat thou taught Hortenfio to berwntoward. 

. A Shakefpeares 


time. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made5 

Allother fair, like flowers, untimely fades Spenfer. 
If ever he have child, abortive be ity 

Provigious, andysntimelybrought to light. Sbhake/p. 

Butchers, and, villains ! 
How {weet a plant have you untimely cropt! Shak. 
Call up our friends, 

And let them know what we mean to do, 

And what's untimely done. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Why came I fo watimely forth 

Into a word, which, wanting’ thee, 
Could entertain us with no worth ? 


The ladies prove averfe, 
And more urteward, £0. be wons... sido oT 
Than by Caligula, tie, moon. _ Maudibtos 
They were a crolé, odd, untoward people. Scurb. 
Soms.men -have madea ‘very suntcwerd, ule of 
+ this, and fuch as he never intended:they, fhould. 

. ? mm Agents ig: s âu ü Wodward. 
I2. Awkward; ungraceful. acy pmi 3a 
Vatt ia my theme, yerunconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward wordy {carceloofen'd trom the: things. 
mds 20 oor t cmp yg 1 Creech. 
l Some clergymen.hold,downo their heads; within 
apinch of the cufhion; which, jbefides the uno- 
-ward manner, hinders them from.making the beft 
advantage of their VOICE. Swifty 
3. Inconvenient; 


Waller. 


It appears what beams are wntinged, and which 
paint the primary or fecondary irise, Bcyle on Col. f 


Your inattention I cannot pardon; Popeyhas 
the. fame defe€t, neither, is Bolingbroke untinged 
with it. Swift to Gay. 
Indefatigable ; un- 


wa 


Wily Vie eos 
roby 5, G troublefome ; unma- 
A moft incomparable man; breath'd' as it were nageadie. . re » dyovrl meg 

To an untirable and continuate goodnels. Shake/p. The rabbins write, when any Jew a 


Did inake to God-oriman,a vow, 

-Which afterwards he found untowardy, goid 
‘Or ftubborn to be kept, or cou hard i mer 
Any three other Jews o° th nation’ at ià 

© ‘Might fiee him from the obligation, Hudibrase 
UNTUWARDLY. adj... Awkward ;,.. per- 
verfe; froward. toate 
They learn, from unbred or debauchedifervants, 
untowardly tricks.and vices. 2 y Locke on Educations 
Untro’warorty. adv. Awkwardly; un- 
gainly; perverfely. = vaca 
He that provides for this Thort life, but takes 
no care for eternity, acts as untowardly and as 
crofsly tothe reafon of things as can bes 'Tillot/cn. 
He explained them very unrowardly.”’ Tillocfone 
UntTra‘ceaBie. adj. Not to be traced. 

"The workings of providence are fecret and un- 

traceable, by which it difpofes of the lives of men. 

we> es s “South's Sermons. 


Not, marked. by. any 


Hath he {0 long held out withme warir'd, 
And itops he now for breath ?).Séake Richard Ili. 

See grcat Marcellus! how wasir'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
fpoils l Dryden. 


no title. 
O nation miferablc! , 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody fcepter'd 5 
When fhalt thou {ee thy wholefome-days again ? 
j i “Shake/pcare. 


now obfolete.} To. See To. 
. O continue thy loving kindnefs unro them ! 
Pfalm 2%xvi. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great 
power wato.falfe.gods. »_. Hooker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily fkill, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spen/. 
i The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veffels thereof convey 
its fuftentation. Bren. 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 
often confine-unto the left. Brown. 
Me when the cold Digentian ftream revives, 
What does my,friend believe Ithink or afk ? 
Let me yet lefs potleis, fo 1 may. live 
Whate’er of life remains «sto my(lelf. 


UNTRACED. adj. 
footfteps. T i Aii De r 
Nor wonder if, advantag’d.im my fighe- 

, By taking wing from thy avufpicious heights... ~ 
Through watrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundle{s insmy fancy than my eye. Derbs 

UNTRACTABLE. adj. (intraitable, Fr, 
intraGabilis, Latin.) fo 

t. Not yielding to common meafures and 

management ; not governable; ftub- 

born. i » Lf 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage 
over the Englith, began to be tiff, and almait un- 
traflable, tharply preffing for fpeedy refolutions and 
fhort meetings. _ Hayward. 

» [f'any father have a fon thus'perverfe and une 

traflable, \ know not what more-he.cando but pray 
for him. _ Locke. 
Ulcers wntraétable in the legs, with a gangrenous 
appearance in the fkin. a dArbutbrot cn Diete 

2. Rough; difficult. ou Pir 
I forc’d to ride thiuntroguble abyfs. Milton. 
UntracTaBLeness. m / Unwilling- 
nefs or unfitnefs to be régulated or ma- 

naged ; ftubbornnefs. | tk 
‘The great difference in men’s intellectuals arifes 
from a defect in the organs of the body, particularly 
adapted to think ; or in the dulnefs or untraciable- 
s nefs of thofe faculties, for want of ule. Locke. 
nI UNTRA DING. adj. Not engagedʻin'com- 

merce. wet et ae 
Men leave eftates to their children in land, as 
not fo liable to cafualtics as money in untrading 
and undkilful bands, : Lockes 
UNTRAINED, 


Temple. 


Retterva thoufand fuch as I, 
Their grief untold, thould pine and die; 
Than. her bright morning, overcaft 
With fullen clouds, fhould be defac'd. Waller. 
Obfcene words are very indecent..to be heard ; 
for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be lett untold by 
mê Dryden. 


Achilless) though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, was flainyin thatpart.. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Three men paffed through ao fiery furnace un- | 
touched, unfingeds |» 4 Stepbexs’s Sermons. 


They, like perfons wholly wareuched; with his 
agonies, and unmoved with his paflionate entreaties, 
fleep away all concern for him or themiclves. | 


We muft purfue the fylvan lands 3. 4 
Th” abode“of ‘nymphs, wntoucb'd'by former hands. 
' Dryden. 

Several very anti¢nt trees grow Upon the spot ; 


- See A 


W “Ye « 


TST E fo 
ÛNT 
METODA NATT EEE a 

UNTRA IN ED. adj. Anaidi sran fee 5, 

1. Not educated ; not inftruded ;. not dif- 
ciplined. thas Si i 

ne i y wit untrain'd in anyigind of art. Shake/p. 

The king's forcestchargéd lively, "dnd they again 
as ftoutly received the ehre 5 but being an va- 
‘trained multitude, without. any foldiet or guide, 
they were foon put to flight. Hayward. 
Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more fweet i 
Uatram'd in arms, where rathnefs leads not on. 

TE ~- a Milton. 

1» “Novexpert general will bring a company of raw, 
“untrained men into the field; bur will, by litte 

«bloodlefs fkirmithes, inftruét them inthe manner 
of the fight. PO i Decay of Piety. 

z. Irregular; ungovernable. >. 

"Gad not abroéd at ev'ry queft and call - 
»Of-an untrained hope or paffion: 
» To court each place of fortune that doth’ fall, 

Ts wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

UNTRANSPE’RRABLE. adj. ‘Incapable of 

-being given from one to another.. 

“In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
power, though tie fovereignty remain fill entire 
and uatransferrat le in the prince. 

“Hewels Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

UNSTRANSPA RENT. adj. Not diaphan- 
ous ; Opaque. f 

Though heid agaiaĝ the light, they appeared of a 
tranfparent yellow ; yet looked on with one’s back 
‘turned to thelight, they exhibited an antran/parent 
blue. & Boyle on Colours. 

UNTRA’VELLED. adj. 

1. Never trodden by paffengers. 

u We find no open track or conitant:manudu@ion 
in this labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander 
in America and ug'ravelled parts. 

pnt „Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
2. Having never feen foreign countries. 
An untravelled Englifaman cannot relifh all the 


` >y beauties of Italian pictures ; becaufe the poftures 


exprefied in them are often fueh as are peculiar to 
that country. a Addifor. 
To UntTee av. U.a. To tread back ;;to 

o back in the fame fteps. 

We will untread the fteps of damned flight, ~ 
And, like a bated and retired flood, y 
Leaving our ranknefs and irregtlar courfe, ` 
Stoop low within thofe bounds we’ have o’e:Io0k'd. 

~ Sbakefpeare. 
NTRE ASURED. adj. “Not laid up ; not 
repofited. | 
Her attendants 
» Saw her a-bec,.a:d.in, the morning early 
They found the bed untreafur'd.of theis mitrefs. 
ont! trg Sbakefpearc. 
UNTRE ATABLE. adj, Not treatable; not 
practicable. ~ | 

Men are of fo wntreatablea temper, that nothing 

ean be obtained of them. Decay.of Piety. 
UNTRI ED: adj. 
t. Not yet attempted. 
It behoves, 
From hard effays and it! fuccetfes paft, 
A faithful leider not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry'd. Mile. 
That the na ‘ways'nor'means may leave wntry‘d, 
‘Thus. toyher fitter the berfelt aoply'ds Deabanis 
2. Not yet experienced. 
Never! more 
Mean I to try, what rath untry`d I (ought, 
‘The pain of abfence from thy hight. Milt. Pur. Loft. 

The happieft of mankind, overlooking thofe folid 
bleffings which they already have, fet their hearts 
upon fomewhat which they want; fome un'ried 
ipleafare, which ifithey could but tafte, they fhould 
then be compleatly biet. Atterbury. 

Self-prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul 
and body, the zntried cundition of a feparation, are 
fufficient reafons not to turn ous backs upon; life, 
out of ao humour, . Collier. 


UNT 
Prernity! thou pleafing dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry`d being, 
Through whatnew*{icenes and, changes’ munt we 
pafs 2 = peny Addifon. 
3. Not having paffed trial. 
i ' "Phe Father, fecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry"d, 
'‘ Againit whate’er may tempt.» " Milton's Par. Reg. 
UntTri’uMPHABLE. adj. Which allows 
‘no triumph, 
What towns, what gartifons might you, 
With hazard of this blood, fubdue; 
Which now y’ are bent to throw away 
In vainy untriumpkable fray ? Hudibras, 
UNTRO D. adj. - Not. pafled ;>not 
UNTRODDEN. § . marked by the foot. 
The way he came not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human fteps untrod.. Pars Reg. 
Now while the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the fpangled hot keep'watch. Milton. 
A garland made.of fuch new bays, 
And fought in fuch untredden ways, ; 
As no man’s temples e’er,did crowns’) Waller. 
Who was the firftto explore th’ watroddea.path, 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry tep? Addij. Cato. 
Untroucen. adj. Not bowled: not 
rolled along. 
\ Hard fatel untro dis now the charming dye; 
The playhoufe and'the park unvifited muft lie. 
Dryden. 
UNTROUBLED. adj. 
t: ‘Not difturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 
Quiet, untroubled foul, awake! awake! 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's fake. 
l > Sbakefpeare. 
2. ‘Not agitated ; not confufed ; free from 
paffion. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his aity jaunt, though hurry`d fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft.” Milton. 
3: Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 
Would they think with how {mall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herfelf fuffice, 
Such fuperfluities they would defpifc. Spenfer. 
4. ‘Tranfparent; clear; not mudded. 
Theequa!l diftribution of the fpirits in theliquor 
with the tangible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies 
clear and untroublede 7 Bacon. 
UntTru é. ad). 
1. Falle} contrary to reality. 
By what conftrudtion hall any man make thofe 
comparifons true, holding that diftin@tion untrue ? 
Hooker. 
That 2 vefc! filled with athes willl receive ‘the 
like quantity of water that it would /have done if 
it had been empty, is utterly untrue, for the water 
will not go in by a fifth:pare. Bacon. 
2. Falfe;,not faithful. l 
1 cannot, break.to fweet'a bond; 
Unicls I prove untrue 
Nor can Lever be fo fond, 
To. prove untrue for you., Suckling. 
Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv’d in flothful eafe, and Inofe delights; 
Who never aéts of honour durft putfue, 


i 
`% 


The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. | 


Dryden. | 
Untrv’sy.advi Falfely; not-according 
to truth. 
It'was their hurt unrruly to attribute fo great 
power anto falfe*godc. Hooker. 
On thefe mountains it îs generally received that. 
the ark refted, but untruly. Ral. Hift. of the World, | 
Untervu’stiness. a. A Unfaithfulnefs. 
Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity covered | 
much untruftine/s of heart. Hayward. 
UnTru TH. n.f. 
1. Falfchood ; contrariety to reality. 
2.. Moral falfehood ; not veracity. 
He who is perfect, and abhors untruth, 
With heavenly influence infpires my youtb@Sandys. 


UNT 
3-. Treachery ; want of fidelity. iiy 
I would, 
Somy urtruth had not provok'd him tovit, 
The king had cut. off, my. bead with my,hrother’s. 
Shake/pearce 
4. Falfe affertion. i 
În. matter.of fpeculation or: practices. no yntrutb 
can poffibly, ayail.the patron aod defender. long’s 
and things mofstruly are. likewife: moft behove- 
fully fpoxen. Hooker. 
Theré is little hope for common jufice, inthis 
difpute, from a man who lays the foundations of 
his reafonings in fo notorious an wxtrurh.  Atterb. 
Unto nAsie. ag. | Unharmonious ; not 
mufical. 
My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
For they, are harth, untunable, and bad. | Shake/p. 
A luteftring, merely unequal.is its parts, giveth 
a harfh and untunable found ; which ftrings we call 
fulfess & 44 SIIBGHIL| FO" | ; Bacon. 
His harth untunable*pipe is no more fit than a 
raven’s, tojoin withthe mutick of achoic.” Tarlera 
To UNTUNE vs di | - 
1. Fo'make ‘incapable of harmony: 
Take but degree away, untune that ftringy 
And hark what difcord follows. Shake/peares 
When the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour, 
The trumpet fhall be heard on high, 
The dead fhall live, the living die, 
And mufick fhall untune the fky. Dryden. 
The captives, as their tyrant fhall require 
That'they fhould breathe the fong, and touch the 
l re, : > : . : 
-Shall fay" can Jacob's fervile race rejoice, 
Untun'd the muficky and difus’d the voice? Prior. 
2. To diforder. 
O you kind gods ! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature $ : 
Th’ unun'’d and jarring fenfes O wind up 
Of thig child-changed tather! Sbake/p. King Lear. 


Unturnep. adj.’ Not turned. 
‘New crimes invented, left unturn’d no ftone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide hisown. Dryd. 
So eager hath the inquifitive partiof mankind 
been to bring this mattor to a’ fairtiffue, that) no 
ftone’hath been left unturnvdynoway, whereby theie 
things could have been brought ‘forth of the fea, 
but one ior-other hatbj pitched upons ly Woodtvard» 
UNnTu TORED»).aajen Uninitruded ; un- 
taught.» um 
Thy mother took into her Blameful’ bed 
Some itern ainturor'd churl 3 “and noble ftock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou arf. 
Skhokefpeare. 
Thy even thoughts with fo much _plainneis flowy 
Their fenfe untutor’d infancy may. know : 
Yet to fuch heightis all taat plainnefs wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. 
Prior. 


> 


`~ 


To UN TWA nk..vi a. 
1. .'l'o open what is held together by con- 
volution: "7" : 

But fince the fifters did fo foon uxtwine 
So fair a thread, Wil rive to piece the line. Waller. 

2. To open what is wrapped on itfelf. 

It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, 
caufed by the untevining of the beard by the moif- 
ture. Bacone 

3: To feparate that which clafps round any 
thing. 

Divers worthy-gentlemen of England, all the fy 


ren fongs of Italy could never sniwine trom the 
matt of God's word. Afcbam. 


To Unrwi'st. v. a... To feparate any 
things involved in. each other, or wrap- 
ped up on: themfelves. 

Uniauifting his deceitful clew, 
He'gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenfer, 
The intereft oft prince and people is fo enfolded 
in a mutual embrace, that they cannot be uarqified 
without pulling a limb off. Zaylor’s Holy Living. 
3 Lz Untwifing 


UNY 


Carevifing all che chains that tie 

The hidden foul of harmony. 

No, Ii umei yous 
J haveloccafion for your Ray omearth. , Dryden. 
Tarred hempen ropes, cot fina and anrwified, 
"gre: peshi tor Jands. Mortimer’s Hyfeagdry. 
Urteil a wire, and from her gums 

A {et of teeth completely comes. Savife. 


go Unt’, v..a.. (See Untie.] To 
loofe. 
~Ortime! thou muf untangle this, not I: 
It is too hard a Knot for met’ urrie. Shakepeare. 

Vnlac’d-her Mays, her night-gown is unty ‘d; 
And what the has of head-drefs istaGides ~; Young. 

Fo Unva'il. v. a. Touncover, to ftrip of 
a veil. ,Dbis.word is unveil, Or unveil, 

» according to. its etymology... See, VarL, 
and VEIL. 

T roy reviv'dpher mourning face ursosil'd. Denb. 

Unva Lonte. adj. Ineftimable; being 
above'price. 

Secure rhé Innocence of children, by imparting 
to them the wavaluable blefiing of a virtuous and 
pidus e education. siivertury. 

UNVA‘LUBD. adj. 
1. Not prized; neglected. 
He may not, as wavulved perfons do, 
Carve for himfelt; for on his choice depend 
The fafety and the health of the whole Rate. Shak. 
3. Ineftimable; above’ price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks ; 

Ineĝimable ‘ftones, mevalued jewels. | Shatespeare. 
Unva’xquisHep. adj. Not conquered ; 
not,overcome. 

Shall/l, for lucre of the ref anvangyife' d; 
Detra& fo much from that prerogative, ; 

As to be call'd bit viceroy of the'whole ? Shakefp. 

Vi@ory doth more often tall by error of the un- 
wanguifbtd,; than by the valour of the vidtorious. 

Hayward. 

They rife'anvanguife'd. Milton's Paradije Laf. 

UNva’RIABLE. adj. (invariable, French. ] 
Nat changeable; not mutable. 

The two great aes of,morality and fist and 
uawariable as the two poles: whatever is naturally 
conducive: to. the common: intereft, is good; and 
whatever has a contrary influence; is evil. s Norris. 

Unva’ Ris De adjes Not changed; not di- 
verfified.. ur 


If authorscannot be prevailed with to keep clofe 


tome 


to tcuth año doftructiony by xnwaried terms; and 
plain, unfophifticated arguments; yet. it concerns 


readers not to beinipofed on. Locke. 
They ring round the fame wevaried chimes, 
With fure returns of ftill-expeéted rhymes. Pope. 
Ha NVA RNISHED, Adj. 
. Not overlaid with varnih. 
2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 
Twill around; ioari d tale deliver; 
Of my whole causk,ot love ; what drugs, what 
charms, 

I won his daughter with. Shakefpeare s Othello. 
Unvanyvn.c. aaj Not Hable to change. 

We cannot. keep by us-any ftanding, wsvarying 
socaiurecf duration, which confifts in a conftant 
fiting. fucceilion, as, we. canvof certain lengths 
of extenfion, as Inches marked out in permanent 
parcels of matter. Locke. 

Jo Uxnve ie. w. a, [See Veit and VarL] 
_ be To uncover; to diveft of a veil. 
The moop, 
Apparent queens warveil'd her pcerials light. 
To the limpid ream dire&t thy way, 
When the gay morn wrweils her {mailing ray. Pre. 
To difclofe ; to fhow. 

The’providence, that’s in a watchful ftate; 
Knows almoft every: grain ot Pluto's gad; | 
Does ev'n our thoughts waeci/ instheiredumb cra- 

E dlen Sbakc[peare. 

Now.enaeil dy the toiletiftandsdifpiay'd, 
— tiivcrvak in myftich ordes: hi i 


NAUTE 4 


Pope. 


UNU 


Unviirepiy. adv. » Plainly s without, 


difguife. 


Not knowing. what,ufe you. will make of what 


has been uaveiledly communicated to you, I was f 


unwilling that fome things; which bad cot me 
paipa fhould fall intoianyanan’s hands that (corns 
to purchale knowledge with pains. Byle. 
UnvENTILATED. adj.. Not fanned by 


the. wiad.. 
This, animals, to fuccour life, demand . 
Nop thould the aicuniuestilutcd Rand ; 
The idle deep cosrupted would contain 
Blue deaths... Blachmore’s Creation. 
Unve‘RITABLE. adj. Not.true. 
All thefe praciied upon unveritabje grounds. 
Brawn. 


Unve’RssD. bron Unacquainted; 


killed. 
Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold.and purple thine fo gay 
As the bright natives of th’ unlabour'd field, 
Urvers'¢ in fpianing, ahd in loome unfkili'd. 
Blackmore. 


Unve'xep. adje Untroubled ; undif- 


turbed. - 
With a ble and unvext retire, 
With unhack'd4words, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luty blood again. Sbai. 
Unwex' d with thought of wants which may bc- 
tide; 

Or for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryd. Juv. 
Unvi’ocaTeD. adj. Not injured’; not 


broken. 
Herein.you war againft.your sepugations 
And draw. within, the compais of fulpeét 
Th? unviolared honour of your wife. Sbate/peare. 
He, with fingular conftancy, preférvedy his'dyty 
and fidelity to his majefty uneiolared. Clarendon. 
This ftrength diffus‘d 
No lefs through all my fincws, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unfhorn, 
The pledge of my waviolated vow. Milton. 


Unvi'rtuovs. adj. Wanting virtue. 
if they. can find in their hearts that. the poor, 
unwirtuous, fat knight thall be any further aihided, 
we two will be the mipifters. 
 “Sbakeprare’s Merry Wives of Wi ndjer, 


Unvi'siTeD. adj. Not reforted.co. 
In fome wild zone 
Dwell, not urvifted of heav'n’s fair light, 
Secure. Milton's Paradife Lef. 
, The playhoufe and the park wnvifred mult lie. 
Dryden. 
UnuxtrorM. adj. Wanting uniformity. 
Such an ununiform piety.is in many fo exactly 
apportioned to Satan’s intereft, that he has no 
caufe to with the change of his tenure. 
Decay ef Piety. 


Unvo yaGEABLE..adj.., Not to be paffed 


over or voyaged. 
Not this unuoyageabe gulph obfcure, 
nang from following thy illuftrious track. Mir. 
Unu’rcep.: Not incited; not preffed. 
The time was once, when <hou unurg’d wouldtt 
VOW, 


That never words were mufick to thine ear, 
Uniefs I fpake, 
Unu‘sep.. adj. 
1. Not put to ufe ; unemployed. 
She .whofe husband about that time died, for- 
ectting the abfent Plangus, or, at Jeaft, not hop- 
ing of bim tq attain fo afpiring a puspofe, left 


Sure he that made us with fuch large difcourfe, 
Looking before an after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon, 
To ruft in us waws'd. 


12. Net/aecuftomed: | 


He, weed: to/fuch: eatertainment, did fhortly 
and plainly anfwes whatihe wase si Sidney. 


un- 


Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 


no art. wnufed, which’ might keep the linc. from } 
„breaking, whereat the fith was already taken. Sidna | 


Sbakgpeare s Hamler, ’ 


\ One, kolaren MELEN a EN 
Albeit: anafed to the melting mo rye inja 
Droptitcars as fatt ae’ the Arabian ` trees we 
Their medicinal gum. -i Sha ke/pearé’s Osbelloe 
‘Sy Whiat.are thou? binen 
Not bach abova.s, nost thyswan, looks betray- y 
i Diminih’ a light, Neen ugus `d today... Dryden 
Unu” SEPUR: adj. Ay pee $5 ferving noper- 
» ‘pote. ali [ 4d, ee CORET Re 
Iwas perfuaded, by experi ence, ha it a he 


be 1 
not e uinu ful in the capaciti 5 rat was in M's yer 


Birds flutter with their wi pieis there’ is- 
but/allittle down ane em dey ie ks of 
utterly greet for Ayi 

More's Anida 

As wher the bujldin gains a fete 

We take th’ vasfeful {eaPaldi g away 
: eee ‘d to'find. ma ape 


quent ; rare. í i 
Withetbis irene frange. courte t a we at 


on, tit God, in whofe heavielt world judgments 

L nothing doubt but ‘that there fe hidden 

mercy, gave them over to their-own'i ventions 
Lo AO Hethers 


You gain your’ int, iF your i induftrious art 
Can make seufval words.caty and plaina ARéfeoiah, 
A fprightly red vermilions ali ber face 7 ii 
Ang her eyes languith with unu/wal gr rante, 

“That peculiar turn, that the words f hall ap- 
pear new, yet not ungjual, but. very ee > nie 


auditors. 
The river Rows redundant, 54 3 
The lingering re ri be es Sy 
DER ‘SUALNESS. A. sac pi 
Tediier «gets ee reer 
Tt is the unufualnefs of. ‘the tme; no the i= 
pearance, that furprifes Alcinows. Comes 
UNu’ sUALLY, ade. [ from. inaligieh Nos 
sin. the ulual manner. . 
UnurrERABLE. © adj. Inid ble jeindxe 
prefiible. u, #74 uberis ah. Tu nh A $ ‘3 
Sighs now breath°d = > > 
‘iUnutterable ; which the fpirit of prayer " 
Infpir'd, and wing'‘diforheaven with fpecdierfitght. 
Than Joudett orator yi » Afilton's Paradife Lf. 
What thinks:he of the happiness of another Kite, 
wherein God wiil All us with wnutierable joy) 
{aot nig "Kapila. 
It wounds my. faul., ` 
To think of yauðururgërabledorrowsii »> ta 
When you fhail find Hippolitus was guiltlefs. 
Ai net “Smith. 
Unvv’LNERABLE.. ag. Exempt from 
wound ; not vulnerable. rae The 
The god of PE i inform. 
i Thy. thoughts with, noblenc/s, thatthou mayitprovó 
Ta thame uneulnerable, and ftick ith, Hie oe 
Like a great fea mark, tanding every | flaw ! i 


Uico ov 


da y TSkakeh 
Unwa’xenen, ad). Not roufed from on. 
The more. 9P he Ae? 
His wonder was, to find urewaten'd Eve — i 


With treffes difcompos’d; « Milton's Paradife 1 aa 
Unwa'Lien, adji” Having 'norwalia.”! 
He came to Pauris, a great’. and rich city, but 
unevalledy and of no ftrengrh.” amubw g 
Knollen?" Hif of the Turks, 
Unwa’' RES. ado. Bais ore 


any Caution, or expeQation, +. 
~, She, by her wicked arts, 
Too falfe and Rong for earth My Meal or, mig Sht 


Urwares me VEIAN une her opie will. Sfere 


Hath given fo many other fi ies cares | 
„To my attendant ftate, that weil unsyar ¢s 
You might be hurt for me. ne Cbs 
© Bis Toving mother cime ùpon dday 
Unto the woods, to Wve her little fon," 4 
And chane’d unwareé to meet him in AA 
Atterhis fposts'and croe! pahime dunce: a KH 


~ 


ee ee a A 


Still we fail,-while profpereus btows the wind, 


~ Tih on fome fecrey rack: unqvareswenlight. Fairf. 
Unwa’riy.> adv. © Without caution ; 
s carelefsly 3 heedlefsly, | l 
A > r The beit pir or my ie á 
Were in the wathes all iraariy 
“" Devoured’ by the unexpeéted fldod. ` 
~ TP Wad ot untan engaged myfelf for the 
* prefent publifhing it, 1 fhould have kepcit till 1 
~*had looked overnite) 8 Digby. 


-tes Byefuch, principles, they rencunce. their Icgal } 


© claim liberty and property, and wmwari/y fubmit 
>. torwhatthey really abhor. H >e +> Freebolder. 
Wnw a Rron ess. nif [from wswary,] Want 
* of caution ; carelefinefsi" "unm tmn 
~The fame temper which “inclines us to 2 der: 
of fame, naturally betrays us into fuch flips and 
` “unwarineffi, as are not incident'to mén of a bn- 
trary difpofition. Tr t pep e : Speéiator. 
UnwaR ix. adj. Not fit for Wir; not 
„ued towar, not military. -~ 
 gHe'fafely might old, troops to battle lead 4 
gaint thsrwariike nia and the kka 
Whofe hafty flight did, from a bloodlefs feld, 
~ YMore fpoils RSH iro the vietor yiel4 Waller. 
Avert eneverlike Indians from his Rome, 
` Triumph abroad; fecure our peaceathome. Dryd. 
U nwa R NED. adj. Not cautioned ; not 
made wary. 7 
Unzxperienc 


d 


r enced, young ‘men, if unwarned, take 
"` onë thing tor another, and judge by the outhde. 
rate ait Lecke. 


. 
. 


i j May hypocrites, 
. That lily fpeak one thingy.anather think, | 
Drink on unwaerr'd, till by inchanting cups 
i -Antatvate, they their wily thoughts difclof!, Pil. 
UNWA'RRANTABLE. adj. Not defenfi- 
ble; ot’ to be juftified ; ‘not allowed. 
At very diftant removes an extemporary._inter- 
courfe is feafible, and maybe compaffed without 
unwarrantable correfpondence with the people of 
' the air. i MATMAR “Glanville 
1 iHe who does an srvarrancable aCtion through 
a falfe information, which he ought»not to bave 
«believed, cannot in seafon make the guilt of one 
_ fin the excufe of another. ~oSouth. 
UNWA RRANTABLY aadu .Not jultifi- 
ably ; not defenfblys > ©. | 
A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthi- 
nefs, will not fuffer you to rife up to that corifidence, 
which fome men unwarrantally pretend to, nay, 
unwarrantably require of others. Fake on Deash. 
UNWARRANTED. adj., Not afcertained ; 


uncertain. 

The fubje@s of this kingdom believe it is not 
legal for them to be enforced to go beyond the feas, 
without their own confent, upon hope of an un- 
avarranted conqueit; but, to sefift an invading 
enemy, the fobject mut be commanded out of the 
counties where they inhabit. Bon. 

Uxwary. adj. 
Waotng caution; imprudent ; hafty ; 
~ precipitate. ` 
Nor think me fo xawary, 
* To bring my feet’again into the nare 
Where once I have been caught. Milt. Agenifes. 
So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus'd 
Bad influence into th’ uzwary. breaft. Milter. 
Turing fhort, he ruck with al his might 
. Full on the belmet of th’ unwary knight : 
Decp was the wound. — _ "Dryden. 
Propofitions about religion are infinuated into 
‘the unwary as well as “unbi2fled underftandings of 
children, and riveted there by long cantori. Locke. 
2. Unexpected. Obfolete. 
Allin the open hall amazed ftond, 
At fuddennefs of that unwary fight, 
_ And wonder'd at his breathlefs hity mood. Spenf. 
Unwa’snep. Jad. Not waed; not 
Unwa’sHen. §. cleanfed by wating. 
Another Jeanwrqwafh'd arificer 


Cuts oft his tale, and talks uf Arthur's deaths Shak. 


Shakefpcare. 


UN WwW. 


n To eat with wnwa/ben hands defileth mt a mane 
24h Matth. xv. 


He accepts of no unclean, no unwafhed facri- 
fice and if repentance ufher not in, prayer will 
never find admittance. ~ > Duppa. 

When the fleece is'fhorn, if (weat remains 
Urzoafe'd, it foaks into'their empty veins. Dryd. 
UNWa STED 
diminifhed. Aan 
Why have thofe socks fo long unwafed food, 
Since, lavith oftheir Rock, they through the flood 
E ave, agzs paft, their melting crystal fpread, 
And with their ipoils the liquid regions fed? Blackm. 
Unwa'stinc. adj. Not growing lefs; 
not decaving. 
~ <Purett love's unevafting treafure ; 
Conftant faith, fair hope, lorg le:iure; 
Sacred Hymen! thefe are thine. 
Unwa’veb. adj. Not uled to travel; not 


feafoned in the road. 

Beaks that have been rid off their legs are as 
much for a man’s ufe as colts that are wnawayed, 
and wil not go at all. Suckling. 

Uxwe'akeEnep. aaj. Not weakened. 

By realon: of the exfuction of fume air out of 
the glafs, the elaftical power of the remaining air 
was very much debilitated, in comparifon of the 
urweasened pretlure of the external air. Boyle. 

UrnwE'AaPONED. adj. Not furnifhed with 


offenfive arms. 

\ As the beafts are armed with fierce teeth} paws, 
horns, and ‘other bodily inftruments of much ed- 
vantage againit unwraponed men; fv hath reafon 
taught man to ftrengthen his hand with fuch of- 
fenfive arms, as no creature elie can well avoid. 

Raleigh. 
Unwe ArIaBLe. adj. Not to be tired; 


indefatigable. 
Defire to refemble him in goodnefs, maketh 
them) unweariahle. Hooker. 
UNWE'ARIED, adj. 
1. Not tired ; not fatigued. 
The Creator from his work 
Defitting, though unguearied, up return’d. Milton. 
Their bioody tak unwearied Rill they ply. 
l l Waller. 
Still th’ uzwearied fire.pusfues the tuneful ftrain. 
i i Dryden 
2. Indefatigable ; continual; not to be 


{pent,; not finking under fatigue. 

He joy'd to-range abroad.in freth attire, 
Throagh the wide:compafs of the aity coat, 
And with wxwearied limbs each part t° enquire. 


Spenfers 
Godlike his untuvearied bounty flows ; 
Firft loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Denham. 
A winged virtue through th’ etherial thy, 
From orb to orb, wxewraricd doft thou fly. Tickel, 
An unaearted devotion in the fervice of God 


recommended the gofpel to. the world. \ReguSerm., 


The righteous thall certainly be faved; bat then 
the Chriftian:chara€er ofa righteous man implies 
aconRant, unwearied perfeverancé ip many”painful 
inftances of duty, Rogers. 

To Unwe’ary. v. as To refrefh after 
wearincis. , 
1: unqoearies ahd refrefhes more than any thing, 
“after too great labour. Temple, 
Unwe’p. adj. Unmarried. 
This fervitude maxes you to keep untved. Shak. 
Unwe'pceas_e. adj, Notto be cloven. 
Merciful heaven! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and fulph’rous bole 
Split the enwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the foft myrtle. ~ Shake'ps Meaf. for Maf. 
Unwez'pzpv. adj. : Not cleared. from 


weeds, 
Fic! “tis an umveeded garden, 
That grows to. feed; things’rank, and grofs in 
nature, l 


Poflets it merelys Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 


. Adj. Not confumed ; not] 


Pope. 


IN Ww 


‘Unwee’ PED. adj. Not lamented. Now 


untwvept. 
He muft not float upon his watry bier 
Unweept, and welter to the parching wind; 
Without the meed of fome melodtous tear. Wile, 
UnNWEeTING. adj. Ignorant; unknow- 
ing. 
Her feeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
As all unwecting of that well the knew ; 
And pain'd himfelf with buly care to rear 
Her out of carelefs: fwoon. Spenfire 
But contrary, uxqweermg he fu fill'd 
The purpos’d counfel, pre-ordain’d'and fix’d, 
Of the Moft High. Milton, 
UnweIcHeED. adj, 
1. Not examined by the balance. 
Solomon left all the veflels amsveiphed; becaule 
they were exceeding many. t Kingsyvii. 
z. Not confiderate ; negligent. 
Whatrunweighed behaviour shath this Flemiff. 
drunkard pickt out of my converfation, that he 
dares.in tbis manner eflay me? why, he hach not 
been thrice in my company. Shakefpeare. 
Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy- lips wn- 
qweiph'd ? l 
Deem not unjultly by my doom oppreft, 
Of human race the wifeft and the beit. Pope's Od. 


UnweicuinG.. adj. Inconfiderate ; 
thoughrlefs. 


Wife? why;, no. queftion but ‘he’ was—a very: 

fupsrficial, ignorant, unqweighing fellow. Skuke/pe 

Unwe'tcome. -adje Not pleafing; nox 

grateful; not well received. \ 
Such welcome and'ungvelcome thingsratonce” 

*Tisshard to reconcile, Shakefpeare’s Machetks 

Soon. as. th’. wnevelcome news 

From earth arriv'd \at-heaven-gate, difpleas’d 

All were;who heard. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Though-he that brings wnwelcome news 

Bias, but a lofing office, yet he that thews 

Your danger frj end then your way to fafety, 

May heal that wound he made. Denham's Scpby. 
Forc'd from her prefence, and condemn’d to live. 

Unaoclcome freedom, and unthank"d reprieve! Dryas 
From the'very firit inftances of perception, fome 

things are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; 

fome things ‘that they incline to, and others that 

they fly. Lotkes 
Such haftyinighto-as'thefe, would give very ur- 

qwelcome interruptions to our labours. 

Bentley’s Sermons, 


Unwe’pr. adj, Not lamented; not be- 
moaned. : 
Our fatherlefs diflrefs was left unmoan'd ; 
Your widow dolorous likewile be wnavepr. 
Shake/peare’s Richard M1. 
We, but the flaves that mount you to the throne; 
A bafc, ignoble crowd; without’a name ; 
Unavept, unworthy of the fuo’ral flame; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 


Unwe't. adj. Not moift. 
Once I meant to meet 
My fate with face, unmov'd, and eyes sne ; 
Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears {hall fet thee firit afloat within thy tombe 
Dryden. 


Dryden 


-Uxnwut'pt. adj. Not punished ; not cor- 


reed with the rod. 


Tremble thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipe of juftice ! Shakejpeare'’s King Lear. 
Once F caught him in a lie; 
And then, uazwbipr, he had the fenfe to cry. Popes 


UNWHO'LESOME. adj. 
1. Infalubrious ; milchievous to Health, 
The difcovery of the difpofition of the air is 
good for the prognofticks of wholefome and wn—. 
wv holefome years." Bacone 
There I a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air impriton’d alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwhelefome draught; buthese I find meric 
e 


UN W 
The breath ofheavin frehh-blowing; pure and (weet, 
Wichday-pring born 5; ‘here leave me to reipire. 
Mitton. 

How can any one be affured, that his meatyand 
drink are not poifoned, and made uxwbolefime, be- 
fore they are brought to him ? Scuth. 

Rome js.never foller of nobility than in fum- 
mer; for the country towns are fo intefted with 
wrrebclefome vapours, that they dare not truft them. 
felves in them while the heats lat. Addif.on Iraly. 

Children, born healthy, often contract difeates 
from an ureobolefem: nu à A-butbnot on, Dict. 

2. Corrupt ; tainted. 

We'll ufe this uneobelefome humidity; this grofs, 
watry’pumpion 4 we'll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. Shake/peare. 

Unwrerniry, adv... Heavily ; with dif- 


ficult motion. l 
Uiregictdijy they wallow fir in ooze 5 
Then in, che! thady ‘covert feek repofe. Dryden. 
Unwierpiwessea fi Heavinefs ; diffi. 
calty to move, or be moved. 
To'what a cumberfome watwieldine/s, 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
But that I made it feed upon 
That which love worft endures, difcretion! 7 
The fuppofed ungvieldincfs of its maffy bulk, 
grounded upon our experience of the inaptitude ot 
great and’ heavy bodies to motion, fs a mere im- 
polture of our fenfes. Glanvilie. 
Unwi‘erpy. ‘adj.’ Unmanageable; not 
eafily moving or moved 3 bulky ; weigh- 


ty 3, ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours ina fatua- 
wieddy body. of, fitty-eightuyears: old, in four or 
five fits.carricd him out of the world. : Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk! 
Willowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
“Tempeft-the ocean. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Unwieldy fums_of wealth, which’ highet! mount 
Than,files of marthall'd figures can accounts Dryd. 

Nothing bere,th® swield/p rock: avails, 
Rebounding harmlefs, from. the plaited {cales, 
That, firmly join’d, preferv’d him from.a wound, 
With native armour crufted all around. 4:/d.. Ovid. 

What Carriage can bear away all the rude and 
unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once ? 

Watts on the Mind. 
Unwr'tuinc. adj. Loath; not content- 
ed; not inclined; not complying by 


inclination. 
The nature of man is wawilling to continue 
doing that wherein it fhall always condemn 'tfelf. 
Hooker. 


If thousdoft find him tractable, 
Encourage ‘him, and ‘tell him all our reafons : 
if he be leaden; icy, cold; 'ustvilling, 
Be thou fo toos Shake/peare’s Richard M11. 
If the fun rife umeoilling to hisyrace, 
Clouds on his brows, and ipots upon his face, 
Sufpe&t a drizzling day. Dryden. 
Heaven's unchamp'd decrees attentive hear ; 
More pow'rful, gods have torn thee trom'my fide, 
Uswi'ling to refign, and doom’d a'brides’ Dryden 
Avlength I drop, but in unwilling ears, 
This faving counfel, keep your piece nine years. Pope. 
Unwi'tiimncry. adv. “Not with good- 
will; not without loathnefs. 
The whining fchool. boy, with his fatghel, 

And thining morning face, creeping like nail 
Urwillinglyto {chool.  Shabepeare’s As you like it. 
A feaft the pe ple hald to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, urqwiliing/y this reft 

Their fuperttition yields: 
Still dig ayta 
By feas or kier, unwillingly they tay" d. Denbam. 
Thefe men were.once the priace’s foess and then 
Urwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, thall willinglyundohim. Dab. 
The dire contagion fpreade fo fakt; 
That, where it feizes, allirelief if vain’; 
And therefore, mutt .enzvillingly lay wafte 
That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. 
Dryden. 
t 


Milton. 


Unwa‘se. adj. 


Unwi'sety. adui Weakly; notoprudent-.} 


To Unwi'8H. Vea 


U NW 


Uswi'rvincress. nefe Loathnefs; dif- 


inclination. 

Obedience, with profeffed unwiliirene/s to obey, 
is no better than’ manifeft dilobedience. — Hooker. f 

What moved the man, to yield to her ‘perfua- 
fians ? Even the fame caufe that hath mowed ali 
men fince, an unewiflingne/s togrieve heij ard make 
her fad, left. the ihould pine,-aad be overcome with 
forrow. Raleigh's [iftoryof the World. 

I fee with what umwillicgnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your 
fears 
Difcern your love, amd therefore muft obey you. 
‘Denbam. 

There is in moft people a relu@ance and sae il- 
lingn:[s to.be forgotten, We obferve, even among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to have an infcrip- 
tion over their grave. Swift. 

To Unwin Dav, a. pret. and part. pafive 
unwound. - 

1." Tovfeparate any ‘thing convolved’; ; to 
untwift; to untwine' 

All his “fuebjeets having by fome yedts learned 
fo't» hope fir good and fear harm; only from her, 
that it fhould have needed a®ftronger Virtue than 
his, to have wxqwound fo deeply anventered vice. 


Sidney. 


Empirick politicians ufe deceit : 
You boldly thew that fkill which they pretend, 
Avd work by means as noble as your end ; 
Which fhould’you veil, we might unwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 


..To difentangle ; to loofe from entan- 


glement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought, but being 
not. fo fkilful as in every point to umwizd them- 
felves, where the fnares of glofing fpeech ‘lie to 
entangle them, are in mind nota, little troubled, 
when they hear fo bitter invetives againft thar, 
which this church hath taught them to reverence 
as holy. Hooker. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Bottom it on me. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 


To Unwi'np. va. -To admit evolution. 
Puc the bottoms into clean fcalding water, and 
they will eafily wrevind. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 


Unw'tpep. adj. Not cleaned by rub- 
bing.” 

| Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 

| So were their daggers, which umwip'd we found 

Upon their pillows. Shake(peare’s Machetb, 


Weak ; defective in wif- 
dom. .. 
O good, but moft xnzwife patricians |, why, 
You grave, but recklefs fenators, have ygu thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chufe an officer? 
Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 
' Be not ta’en tardy by umwife delay. Shakefpeare. 
He who of thofe delights can judge, and ipare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. Milton. 
This the Greeks fay, this the baiarians ; the 
wife and the wawifc. Tillotf:n. 
When kings grow ftubborn; Nothful, or umwi/e, 
Each private man for publick good Mould rife! 
Dryden. 
When the balance of power is*duly fixt in a 
ftate, nothing is more: dangerous or/xagui/e, than 
to give way to the firft Steps of popular encroach- 
mentse Saif? 


ly ; not wifely. 
Lady Zelmane, like fome; unavifely liberal, that 
more delight 'to give prefents than pay debts, chofe 
rather to beftow her ‘love upon me, than to recom- 
pente him Sidney. 
Unwifely we the wifer eaft 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs'd 
With tyrant's force, 


j 


Ww aller. » 
To with that. which 


+ 
4 


is, not.to be. 


UN W 


“My Hege would you and I aloney " OW% g 
Without more help, could fight this royal batelé, = 
Why now thou halt vie ‘d wee Pirai 

men; 3} 

Which es me better than to. my ey ante ' “Shek, 

To defire there wese no, God, were plainly:to 
urwifh their own being, which muit be annihilated 
in the fubtraétion of that: effence which fubitan- 


tiady Supporteth them. , Browne 
UnwisHen. adje Not fought ; ; not 
fired. wy > dele Se © ob rer ice ‘J 


So jealous is the oh pos Ral to hes ‘daughter, 
that I never yet began to open my mouth to the | 


unevitable Philoclea, ‘but. that her unwifbed pre- 
fence gave my tale a ‘conclufi ion befor i it 
beginning. fi ai idag 


To his unwifoed yoke 

My foul confents not to give tov "reignty. l 

While heaping unwifh d wealth, I diftant roam, 

The beft of brothers at his natal „home, i J 
By the dire fury of: a traitrefs wife, 

Ends. the fad evening of a ftormy life. “Po l 


Unwi'st. adj. Unthought of; not. ine 


. 
eo 


Zz u Ag ane Ve $ ERLE 
To Unwi’r. v. a.. To se of de 
landing. (Not ulede - -siea ey 


Friendsial! but now;evennow jo | 


Ly ¿HE Dy 


liberal... 


Wherefore did Nature pour her Ladies forth, 
With fuch a full and unwirbdrawing hand, — i 
Covering the earth with odours, fraits, and floc 

Miltine 
Unwitustoo’p. adj. _ Not oppofed. a 
_ Crefly plains, 
And Agincourt, deep ting’d grits blood; confefe 
What the Silures vigour snl 
-Copa fpg in rigid. ee: 


In quarter, and insterms like bride and Broom. 7 
+ Divefting them for ibed ; and then but now, ~ 
As if-tomerplanet had unzvitted men,’ ; | 
Swordsiout, and tilting one.atother's breaftss Sh. 
UN Wi TED RA wine, © adj. iia arf 
l 
of 


Aer ae notice ws f 

Left their zeal to the caufe fhould any way bes 
unwitneffed. Hooker, 

UNWITTINGLY. adv. [properly unweeta 
ingly, from unweeting: J` Without know- 
ledge ; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out that the’ hij 
Working powers make fecond caufes unc witngly 
acceffary to their determinations. Sine. 

Thofe things are termed mot properly natural 
agents, which keep the law of thcir kind snwil- 
ting y, as the heavens and elements of ‘the world, 
whivh can do no otherwife than they dos Hooker. 

Atheifts repudiate all title to heaven, mere!y 
for prefent pleafure 5 /befides the extréme madnetfs 
of running: fuch“ a idefperate ‘hazard»after"death, 
they wawitring/y deprive: themfelves' here of ‘that 
tranquillity they fcek fore s Beatles 

Unwonren. adj. N 
i. Uncominon; unufual; rare; infrec ent. 

His fad,-dull eyes, funk d ep in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th” urwonted fun to view. ieee 

My father's of a “better” Aaturc’ 

| Than he appears by fpeech 5 this is is uraucated ' 

Which now came'from him. © ~ Shakefpcare. 
Every unzwonted metcor is portentous, and fome 

divine prognoftick, lamdiiles t 
T ity breath, oom pulley fs heating of oe t 

heart; 

| All figns of fome: vith our aksiso UNAN ‘Drd, 

2. Unaccuftomeds unufed. ” i 

! S Philóclea, who bluihing, and withal fmiling, 
making | fhamefacednefs pleafant, | and pleafure 
fhametaced,; tenderly moved her fect, unwonted to. 


i 
P 


5 


f 
f 


aa 


feel thé naked ground.’ ‘Sidney. 
Seacalves uneyonted to freth waters fly. May. 


O how oft!fhall He MO MO a 
On faith and changed gods complain 5 and feasy | 
Rough with black winds*anduftorms,® €" 
Unwonted thall admire. Milton. 


UNnWORKING. 


. yi LAN oog 


UNW 


Living without la- 


i ) gh? 


UNWO’R KING: adji 
= bour.  wigu | f = g 
)Pazy ‘and nmw timg fhopkeepers in this being 
worfe than gameiters, do not only keep fo much of 
“the moneylot'@'country in ir hands, but make 
the poblek piy them rori Locke. 
Unwo'rsurpeep:. adj. Nòt adored. 
ny ni pees He" refolv'd to leave 
"'Unioorfzipp'd, unobey’d, the throne fupreme. 
= i ee Sate A ? yu er Milton. 
Unxwo’rtTHity. adv. Not according to 
defer either above or below merit. 
— he > eh tn! vow'd, bafe knight -+5 
To tear the garter from thy craven leg., 
Whic I have done, becaule wnwortbiy hhn igi 
"Thou kat inttalled. Shekeipeare"s Henry VI. 
Fearing let my jealous aim might err, » -pa 
And fo unzvorthity cifgrace the many ouy > 
J gave him geni A Shakepearc. 


st 


te looks. - Si 
If we look e She O95 (3, 49 all a fiction, we 
. eonfider ieweaorthily, Trought to be read as a ftory 
founded upon truth, adorned with embellith ments 
oS eal BPP Car ONS 2 Broome. 
Unwo’retuiness. 2./. Want of worth ; 
‘want of merit.’ - ` My 
+ A mind fearing the- #swortbinds of ‘every word 
that fhould be prefented’to her ‘earsj“at: length 
brought itiforthyin’ this manners) 55a 9") Sidney. 
O see.novamexcetlent spirit do itfelf fuch wrong, 
as to think.where\ it’ is placed, embraced, ani 
„loved; there can bevany® axwortkinefs's fince the 
dcakeh mift is not,eafilies driven) away. by: the 
fun, than that is chafed away with fo high thoughts. 
r : i a Sidney. 
Every night he comes with fongs compos'd ; 
ts To her urwortbine/s : it nothing ftcads us 

To.chide him from our eaves, for he perfifts. Shak. 

“ Tfear'd to find you in another place ; ` 

But, fince you ‘re here, my jeaioufy grows lefs: 
You will te kind to my wmwor thine/s. Dryden. 
Have’ a true and humble fenfe of your own án- 
avortbine{z, which will not fuffer you to rife to a 

confidence unwarrantably preteaded to by fome. 

ie mE vv Wake cn Death. 

Unwo'rtuHy. adj. 
1. Not deferving : whether good or bad. 

The Athanafisn creed and doxology fhauld re- 
main in ufe; thé one as a moft divine explica- 
tion of the chiefeft articles of ouriChiri Rian be- 
lief; the othes as, an-heavenly acelamationof joy- 
ful applaufe to his praifes, in whom, we. believe : 
neither the one nor the other unworthy to be heard 
founding, as they are in the church of Chritt. 

i Hooker. 

Every particular accident, not snayortby the re- 

* membrance, for brevity J wittingly pats over. 
| Kaoiles. 
s. Wanting merit. 
» Degree being vizarded, 
Th’ unaorsoie thows-as fairly in the matk. Shak. 
Are there unworthy men, chofen to offices? 
W bitgifee. 
So may1, blind fortune leading mey ia t 
Biifs chat which one.unayortbier, may attajn 5 
"And cie with grieving. Sbak. Merchant of Venice. 
3. Mean; worthlefs ; contemptible. 

Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch a thep- 
herd? did you ever,hear.of fucha prince ?. and then 
tell me if admall or wrwortby aflault bave conquered 
met IEAA at Sidney. 

4. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 
llaid acher feet arworky which was gnwort by 
her, but which I hope the will forgives. “Dryden. 

Our friend's papers arein my hands, and I will 
take care to fupprefe. things unworthy of him. 

oP Peperto Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a 
manner, that feasce any, book.can,be bought, with- 
out purchafiz.g fomething unworthy of the author. 

; A DnR 0 wa: Swift. 
5. Unbecomiangi;svile yas 
The-brutil action- rous'd hissmanly miod: 
Mov'd with unvorrby wlagerof the maid, 


kioptougl unarmn’d, refulv'd toyive her aide Deyd. 


” d A 


To UNWRE ATH., V. å. 


Voc 


}Unwo’unp.. part. paf. and. pret. of un: 


wind. Untwifted. 
Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes 
unwound are more lating, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Unwo’unDED. ad). 
1. Not wounded. 
l 


We may offend 
Milton*s Par Loft. 


Our yet unqueunded enemies. 


2. Not hurt. 


Oh blet with temper ! 
She who can love a fifter’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with wnwounded ear. 


To open. what 1s. folded. 


To untwine. 
he beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild 
plants, continually wreath and xnzureath themfelves, 
according toi the temperature of the ambient air. 
Beyle. 


Unwai rine. adj. Not aluming the cha- 


racter of an author. 
The peace. of the honelt wacuriting fubje&t was 
daily moiefted. Arbutbrat. 


UNWRITTEN. adj. 


1. Not written; not conveyed by writing ; 
Oral; traditional. i 
A rule of right useoritteng but delivered by tradi - 
tion from one to another. Spenjer’s State of Irei. 
The laws of England may be divided into, the 
‘written law, and the uxeuritien. Hale. 
z. Not containing writing. x 
I As to his underttanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude, wecoritten blank; making 
him to be created as much. an infant, as others arc 


born. South. 
Unwroucut. adj. . Not laboured); ‘not 
manufadtured. | 


Or prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 
Their hearts were fertile land, although unewrought. 
Pais fax. 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 
Unawroupbht and eafy to the potter's hand: 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firt harp motions of the forming wheel. 


Dryden. 
Unwerv’nc. adj. Not pinched. . 
We that have-fice fouls, it touches*us not vlet 
the galled jade winch, our withers are umcrunge 
. Shakefpeare’s Fawilee. 
Unyte’Lpepd. adj: Not given.up. 
O'erpower'd at length, they force him: tothe 
ground, 
Uryielded as he was, and to the pitlar bound. Dryd. 
To UNYOKE. v.a. 
1. To'loofe from the yoke. 
Our army is difpera’d already 3 
Like youthful fteers wnyck'd, they took their courfe 
Eait, weft, north, fouth. Shake/teare’s, Henry dV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yer gives.them 
the employment of Naves; they unyoke the muiess 
oo E Broome. 
2. To part; to disjoin. 
Shall thefe,hands, fo lately purg’d.of blood; 
So join‘d in love, fo fteong in both, 
| Unyokesthe Seizure, and this kind regret ? 
UnyorKen. ad). 
1. Havingenever worn a yoke. 
Sev’n bullecksiyet wayok'd for Phebus chuf, 
And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. Dryden. 
2. Licentious); unreitrained. 
1 will awhile uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idlenefs. 
Shake/pcare’s Henry IV 
Unzo-wen..adj.Not bound with a girdle. 
Eafy her motion feem’'d, ferene her air; 
Full, though wnzen"d;ther bofom. 


Voca’BuLary. mR {vocabularinm; Lat. 


Shak. 


Prior. 


con ; a word book. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpiritey’ and 


VOCAL: adj. [vogal, Fr. votalisy Lat.] 
1. Having a voice. 


| Dope. | 
To Unwra’P. v. a. [from un and wrap.) | 


| gDand R being,\in ‘extremes, one’ of roughnefs, 


t wotabulaire, Fr.} A di@ionary ; a lexi- | 


voc 


that they. ftand.in awe of conjurations, which) Gg- 

nify nothing, not.only.in the dictionary,of man, 

butin the fubtiler vocabu'ary of Satan. 

x Brows Vulgari Errours. 
Among other books, we thould.be furnifhed with 

vocabularies and dictic:naries of feveral fortss Wattia 


Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues; 
And. there be words not made with lungs; 
Sententious.fhow’rs | O Jet them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. _Crapoatve 
Witnefs if I be Glent, morn or even, .. 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freth; fhade, 
Mace vocal by my fong, and taught his praife. 
= Miltore 
Smooth: fliding Mincius, ‘crown'd with ‘vocal 
reeds, i 
That ftraind heard! wasvof avhigher mood Miltone 
‘None can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with. cora/foulsiin{pire, 
As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thousand C ppids dwell 
Ce a s Drydens 
Memnon, though ftone, was counted vocal 
' But “twas the god, mean while, that fpoke. ail. 
Rome oft. has heard a crofs baranguing, 
With prompting prieft behind the hanging. 
Priore 


2. Uttered or modulated, by the voice. j 


They, which, under pretence of. the law ceremo- 
nial being abrogated, rcquire the abrogation of in- 
ftrumental mufick, approving neyerthelefs the. ule 
ot vocal melody to'remain, muftthew fome reafon 
wherefore the one fhould be thought a legal: cere- 
mony, and not the other. | Hoshere 

They join’d their vical worfhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton's Puradife Lole 


Voca uty. n. f- [vocali‘as, Lat. from 


vocal.) Power.of utterance; quality, of 
being utterable by the voice: 


| the other of f{moothnefs and freenefs of. vocality, are 
not eafy in \tractiof vocal fpeech'to be pronounced 
fpiritally. Holder. 


YoVocarrzg. v. a. [from vocal.],.,To 


form into, voice. | 
keris ane thing'to give an impulfe to breath alone; 
| another, thing.to. -uacalize that breath, pis estin itd 
| paffage through the larynx to (give it the foung of - 
Nima von Soe Se Holder. 


Vo'caLLY. adv, [from vocal}. In. words ; 


| aruculately. sy 

Although it is as natural to mankind to exprefs 

their defires vocally5,a3 inia fursbruteswto! ule their 
| natural. vocal ügns 5 yenitlie forming iafslanguages 
| into this or that ifaihionhiasa, bulinefseof anfitue 
| tion: Hales Origin uf Marihirde 
Voca’ rion if of Vocation, Fr 'aolatios 
| Latin.) l E ae 
i. Calling bythe will.of God. 

Neither,doch that which)Sr. Puul, oroth@rapaf 
ties, teach, enforce, the utterdifability of any other 
men’s vocation thought reguifitedni this church'for 

| she fayiag,-at. fouls. Hocker. 

They which thuswere.in God eternally, by their 
intended admiffion tọ, life, have, by, wocatien)or~ 
adoption, God actually now In them. Hooker. 

2. Summons. : 
What can be'urzed for-them, who not having the 
| vocation of poverty, t) (cribble, out of meer wan- 
Í tonnefs make. themfelvcs ridiculous ? Drydens 


3.. Trade ; employment; calling: 

He would thinkvhis fervice greatly «ewarded, i€ 
hesmight obtatn by’thatimeansito'live in the'fight 
of hisiprince,' and yet) praétife his own chofen voe 

| cation.. Sidney, 

| .6G@ud’s. mother; in vihon full of majetty, 

» Will’d me to leave my bale gotation SEak Hen VY. 

+}. God.has:furnithed*men with faculties fufficlene 
to direéthemiin the waythey should take, if they 
will eferioufly employ-themy" when their ordinary 
vocations alow them the leilvses. Loks, 


4. tig 


VOT 
Many foughtito fecd 
The ealy creditors of noveltics, 
By voicing him ative. 
2. To voce... Obfolete. 
Your minds, pre-occupicd with w hat | 
»Yourather muft'do, than what you thonld do, 
"Made you, again the grain, to voice him conful. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Te Voice. v.n. To clamour; to make. 
OULETICS a, Obfolete.» sn 
ignyr Mok qusitions of jyrifdidtion,; and rather 


Vol 


TIt isuled ironically in contem pt. 
s si yeBurletegou thould for honour take 
fa Fhedrucken quarsely of avrakcy 

VOrwhen ai whuresin cher wocetion, 
Keeps pundtual tò an affignations Seri. 
Vo" CATTIVE A Ye {vocati/, Fr. vacatinius, 
Lat.J,);The: grammatical cafe rofed in 

“calling or {peaking | tor. aei | 
VOCA FBRA TION iMi, [wociferatio, wack? | 

~ sero, Tatiny)}Clamour 5 outcry, 
The linge Kept tom long opon thardtretoh by 

E ciferatian;' OF loud finging; may produce the í 

To loy byfzburi 
VOCI FEROCS. “aay. [vècifrin Lat. .] 

morous, noify. An 
‘Thrice three, ae heralis pole s a the 
rout. 


claims. Bacon, 
v Teit nor the stft of every perfon to harangue 
the multitude, ‘to weice it Youd ‘and hight. 
; _ Souths Sermons. 
Vor" CED. ‘adj. [from the noun, 1 Fur- 
< nidhed with a voice. . esol! 


; teal te plars, and. others Pat sH A fe , rosie aiT hat's Erychaa Tara? i 
rows ae EAR we paaien kan 7” Gahi Or fome. angel, vied, dike her Tis, the ! my | 

ti or Finasa M able Ea lisie i truna insu ne sys i 

iAy fis obuer tor „Would fain 80 out to meet and welcome, M Ji 


BANOA, si 4 Cone T ion mades; 
yt be AL is wae ines) ta undantaks Io gi thet 


ee ie Ai SE ¢ ofthe 


Vorb. at. (vride, French. nie p 


| Empty p vacanto © oT 


S aie 1 A man’s, inr or bast H (O Theearth was without fae and suid and sate 
Sbi pete wits apon the face of the deep. |"* Gen, t. 2. 

- Ulei m M “the obi tptetctt words,’ vind ups ot D til getme tota place more vei, aid there | 
Ai dant fe thin? ie moit in topes) Speak togreat C efar-asyhe'comes along. Stake. 


ihe 7 vit Rifcowtiane. 
© WARE TEA he Rive, 5 ‘and’ what they dride at 

gn ‘public vogue, or what In privates Hudigras. 

) Dalee vogue UF theaboridy tip Santor’ bn exploit 
of honour, tor kings-ta punpray vifaa- ‘edun- 
tries that they have, ng mesa tO on L'Eftrange: 
No periodical ging always maintains his 
gravity, and doga, not, memes facsifice to the 
races, mutt expe tu Keepin, wigug for. any time. 
che 


At one time they Fe Haie patients fo dofe 


and warm, as almo fle them; and all dnas Ai 
l 1, yet there will, be the. fame,temper requlfite 
fudden the cold Ris oe is “i y IAS i Aher, i to "eai re cel 
ey tE The. two haufes dactared, that nothing which 
votet: ip Pi fobii Fre bei Eating? mäti from that time pate AAAS the great feal 
T ‘Sound emitted aria EA ee A fhould be good and valid, but void and nall. © . 
d Jng $ Vi 


Clarendon. 

The wotteerof ee 5 cor huare: maértalitie ene Some kind of fubjeétion is due from every man 

p ate, à vraAidw à adi hy Chapmardh50te every man, whieh cannot be made wid by any 
~'2.Soundsof the months ‘asndittinguithed 


power whatfoevers Saifi, 
aes LHE, ttered byanother‘mouth, |3. Unfupplied ; unoccupied. 
Airi in, iyan Aap oa aie not hes Which are all 


Queen Elizabeth, importuned) much: to foprly 
“equal, “admitteth, m vader Jr aS. Tte woicd ot 


divers great officeswthat had been long wid, an- 
living ara ia a j the | wafers, ct n; d _ fwered*nothing to the «matter, but’ rofe up on the 
sna focare cap. Aar iit; ARAW Met Sie 
iadt dear PN arura Hiflory: 
etd Any found, made, by. breaths... 10 
woe oot cle Marguiad am, warma 5, myyheart | a 
s Leaps a. the team pet's aoucey and buyis for glarys, 
dt lone 


el 


ə 


a. Vain; inefetuah; null’;evacated. | 3 
If ic be weid, and to no’ Biia chat’ ‘the ames, 

of menare a frequent, in their Bobltsy What did 
move them to bring theming jai f 


` 


My. word» hall not return.vcid, but accomptith 
pthat.which I pleafe.  Maigb, Iv. 1b. 
This cuftom made their whole government void, 

was an engine built aganit, human (cictyy wortby 
„ato be firediand pulled downs, ff } 
Though the wifdom of a future, parliameat may 


i. E J A 2? 


Rc. 


IL 


s 


j: loon Utile, 
4 Wanting ; -unfurnifhed.; .empty. 
PHE fome neyadmitte® into the miniktsy, word of 
“Tearing, or lewd in life, are all theireft to be con= 
“demned ? “Wh:tgifte. 
SiW diiis wvéid of resföñ aré odr "hopes laitaa 


Gi 49° mpy? 


Camden. 


, > soytel mio a Jaci ro 

Z ye Motes; fuffrage's j5 Opinion ‘expreffe 
hs Are you all refolv'd to give your wzices ? 
a 9 sadit Uer, the SE UCE RAT, Carries ps 


«Being zoid of, .al, friendihip. and, enmity, they 
on load ahh 


never complains nadh Stift: 
Teno Words j. . Unafobftantial ; “unreal, | d 
voice is in my fword ! thou blogé¥er villaih Seniclefs, lifelete iat, void and vain. 
He terms can give thee’ outils Shakdp, Maitab. | VOID. 
The* ftac? wis “betrayce™ by" thé Multitude airt 
corrdprion ot ‘weitess admit kordy yeri Mh, if not 
“secommitted tp’ the Brite Jauginene! oF fathe | w; 
for (Wo Kaddos he! bates reducing that m algira | 
Z ana ao Ma ril pienas p y in y ja = ae suwe APR th? Unwieidy planets launchd finn. 
pe y ica a a) “AEH? Miniltable-wniaey ri 
Same laws otdain, and Rin attend the chdice . we Pts Sate 
OF hafy"fetates, and ele hy wae. Dice | i 
Ç. Language; words ; exprefiion. te 
Let us call on God in the voice oF his church. | 
Fall., 
Yo VOICE. w..a..ffrom the noun.) $, 
1. Toorumoar;,to report. . Outiof ufé. 
fis thisith’ Athenian minion, whonythe warld®« 
| Wese'd fo regardtully ? Sbakefpeare’s Timem ' 
It wae voiced that the king purpofed to’ put’ tw 
death Edward’ Plantagenet, prifonerin the: Tower; 
whercat there Was grcat murmur. Bac. Hen VIN 


tn DON LE 


a. J. Ç from the adjective.» An 
empty {pace 5, vacuum; vacancy. = 


And fils up all the mighty. cdidit nie. ‘irie 


a eles 


prety he > sry ton 


ee ALE they whlé fightwithusyid them come down, 


"i Or-woidthecfield.’ Shakeypecre’s Henry V. 
w\ Towards this nagos fomewhae darkerthan the 


with a bask ie a deep»wound into, hussleft ide. 
We ottan's Buckingbam. 
z. To emit ; to pourcut.)- vont 


Daniel's Lesa War. 


gE thy right in filence, than voje, it wih pe 


pe ‘To be 


Ë a hain. tuided more 'eafilys” 
an i +" ws gary i to gd og 
2. To receive whatcis ‘emitted. 


a 
mi YE bari! eyes in! our/oiding lobby hat: oer tea 8 


Biacoa.§ 


find caufe to declare this or that att.of. parliament 


‘fudden, and faid, Iam fure my office will not be} 


a fy ne Dryden. à 


Popei 


Pride, where wit fails, neps in to oursdefentest 


SOT OW Ith what powers’ * T 


te to leave ‘ae | bau there isags fuflicient, food for, 


alte 
A. Ray ons 1 be, Creation? 
2. Coat Pm ea eae 


achambes»whichyhe soida this aladi nate gave hiy 


V Phe -aicending -water isevented’ by fits, every: i 


VOL 


Ae clreumsolution, voiding .only fo,much as is eon? 


stained invone belixe co Lis bs Wilkin 
35 To-emit as excrement, isuria è oi! 
Excrements fmelluil to the famescreature that 


A to's 


rie Hoha ans the Rare Asch t onde 
ctb. eb ty) is cone 

a ev-d the av” as of fone, | 
tect ees fun h: esi at dibri 
8 'Fichy filaments, Or m; if ie 9 ne, are 
afpicions, {ymptoms” of One in t idnies, 
ASL EBBEN esp bie rind 


4s Fo vacate ; ton ull 


Tc ARRONA aati as Cae, B ge 
tences, to void the fec urity't 


given for’ Money To borrowed. “aS 


To Voip. ve, Mapu rit pol aar bè bp } zA 
‘ aies d; ç 
tye. Se of era ul& fons, and ‘at DERES 


emitte 
Su 


- 
And duly waited! for, my coming forchidiie® Te “4 
rod sigam dehy è Shakelpeure’ssHen: 


3i 
~ = 


„maybe annulled. 


the metrop alitan, prétend pe Pas he p: 

à ae Ege PENDEN in’ rêr foti oles, 
_ Jecters of adhi ration, fuch admini eae 

. “Void, But ini ‘by a fentetice, a 


Ye LDAN CE, gPa Fafi nia aid te 


ddog TALL 


$3 f Heer.) Te The.aét of emptying. aa d dow ad O0 ` 


12) Bjection from oid 
‘Vorb BR?” Be i 

which. bro en. 
be table. 


ee is ed fron 
“hts La ae ~ 
An vaide ip fix the no i? 

I S the devil fhould I pick ages tee AAA, 
Vo ork nmh. (from,woid) > 0" 
1. Emptincls; vacuity. 96 | 
„2. Nullity; AMEMCACY wage! fy 
3.. Want of fubftantiality. -` y 

» If theveby you undeeftand their ñakanèbs and 


_waidnefs of all mixt bodics,, goad vines are of 
opinion, that the worl of the creation a Was notin 
itfett dittinguithed by days. OF DEAE PAS 


POY ITURE. n.f. [Trench], iage ; 
atranlportation by carriages aes: 


dhep agiit MARE gia One = 


1. Flying ; paffing through the air. 
"The volant or flying gree ars Ua “fuch me- 
chanical contrivances’as have’ a 
apy tey are Carried aloft in’the i ee birds. , 
wih paitis s Mat agoriad fagick. 
va Nitible? Rive. oO Baa 
His aiani toueh ated X 
Intin threugh all proporrions, low and high, 
myi leds! and’ purfi jued*trantver(é'the: refonant fugue. 


MM; liom 
Blind Britt bards, with ae/anr touch, 


Traverte loquacious itrings,-whofe folémn notes 
Ji ote, -tovharmilefs revela | Sousa PLT ipse 


Vo’ LATILE: adj. [volatilis, Latin. ] 
she, Flying, sailing throag 


PER) ce reve pila towards fie aod fumane wae 


no Athuwoiar ley and tuisech tora buttery 

saat wg qed E 
veal ‘Thare,is-nojcveatu iřeysoci Bo flying 
> animal „but bath ice. .as weil as wings.;. bscaute 
then alwaysitn the 


pats.ofF by, ,..fpgntaneous evaporation. 
AG pi In epid ¡thought by. their pow'r{ub art they bind — 
atiii Hermes. ` Mitton’ sk adije Lafl. 
When arfenick.with foap ives 3 Fegulus, and — 
with tiercùry fublimate a 96 ati 


uiter-of antimony ; doth not this hew that arse. 
§ wick, 


Vor IDABLE adj, [from vai] aeh = f 


3i Arbuthnot . 
Vo" LANT ariji [volans batsvolant, Fr. JA 


on, whert= ; 


gegen Bacon's DuturabUiftory, | 


fufigle fole, dike 


VOL 
oiik, Which is a’ fubftarice totally ewelatile, is com- 
pounded of fixed and wo/atile parts, Rtrongly cohering 
by a mutual attra@tions fo that the vo/arile will 
*novafcend wirhoutcarrying upthe fixed ? Newt. 
3. Lively 5 fickle ; cBangeable of mind ; 
“full of {pirit ; airy. 
e Aive fpirits, who are ever skimming over the 
“furface of things with a volatile temper, will fix 
; not ing in their mind. * Watts on the Mind. 
“You ase as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the 
__ feverfe of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a do- 
meftick lifes | 
VOLATILE, n. 
winged animal. 
taco’ The air conveys. the heat.of the. fun, maintains 
fires, and ferves for the flight of volatiles. 
i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vo'LaTiLeness. ) a. f. (volatilité, Fr. 
VOLATILITY. from wvolatile.] 
j. The..quality of flying away by eya- 
poration 5 not fixity: -7i 
Upon the compound bodys: chiefly obferve the 
colour, fragility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or 
fixation, compared with fimple bodies. Baton. 
OF volasiity che utmoft degree is, when. it will 
fly away withcut returning. Baton. 
Heat caufes the fpirits to fearch fome iffue out 
ef the body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 
' ` The animal fpirits cannot, by realon of their 
fubtilty and vosatiléne/s, be difcovercd to the fenfe. 


l ês 

The wolarifit: of mereyry argues that they are 

not much bigger; nor may'they ‘be much lefs, left 

they lofe their opacity. Neaton's Opticks. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand thatipure, 

elaborated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme wo- 

» Yarility, exhales fpontaneoufly, in which the odour 

or fmell confifts. Arbutbrot. 

2. Mutability of mind ¢ airinefs ; liveli- 
nefs. 

VOLATILIZATION. ». f. [from wvolari- 


lize.) The a& of making volatile. 
Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted 
in vain the wolarilization of the faltof tartar. Boyle. 


To Vo'vaTitize. v. a. [volatilifer, Fr. 
from velatile.} To make volatile; to 
fubtilize to the higheh degree. 


Spirit of wine has. a refractive power, in amid- 
dle degree between thofe of Water and oily fub- 
ftances, and accordingly feems to'be compofed of 
both, united by fermentation : the water, by means 
of fome faline {pirits with which it is impregnated, 
diifolving the oily and wvelaritizing it’by the a€tion. 

Newtons Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far trom attenuating, 
wstasilizing, and rendering perfpirable the animal 
fluids, that they rather condenfe them. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
VOLCANO. n. J. [italians from Vulcan.) 


A burning, mountain. 
Navigators eli us there is a buming mourtain 
in an iland, and mary velcancs and fiery hills, 
Brown. 
When the Cyclops o’er'their anvils fwear, 
From the volcancs grofs eruptions rifes 
And curling theets.of {moke.obfcure the fkies. 
Garth, 
Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufceasth- 
quakes, and caufe furiouseruptions of volcanos, and 
tamble down broken rocks. Bentley's Sermons. 
Why want we then encomiums on the ftorm, 
Or famine; or volcanes ? “They pertorm 
Their mighty deeds; they liero-like‘can flay, 
And fpread their ample deferts in a day. Young. 
Voce. n. /. [vole, Fr.] A-deal at cards, 


that draws the whole.tricks. 
Paft fix, and not 4 living foul ! 
I might by thisshave won a vide. 
Vo'rery. n. f. (volerie, Fr] 
of birds. 
An oid boy, at his firft appearance, is fure to 


Swift. 


A flight 


draw on him the eyes and chirping of the whole - 


Vor. If. 


Swi fe p 


Je (wolatila, Fr} (At 


VOL, 


town vdlery; among which, there will not be 
wanting fome birds of prey, that will prefently be 
on the wing for him. Locke. 

Votita‘’Tion. n.f. [volito, Latin.] The 
act or power of flying. 

Birds and flying animals are almoft ere&, ad- 
vancing the head and breaft in their progreffion, 
and only prone in the att of wolitation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VoL TION. n: fe [wvolitio, Lat.}] The 
act of willing; the power of choice ex- 


erted. 

To fay. that we cannot tell whether we have 
liberty, becaufe we do not underftand the manner 
of woliticn, is all one as to fay, that we cannot tell 
swhether we fce or hear, becaufe we do not under- 
ftand the manner of ferifation. Wilkins. 

There is as much difference between thc appro- 
bation of the judgment, and the actual voljit‘ons of 
the will, as between a man’s viewing a defirable 
thing with his eye, and reaching after ic with his 
hand. South's Sermons. 

Volition is the aétual exercife of the power the 
mind has to’order the confidcration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to confider it ; or to prefer the mo- 
tion of any part of the body to its reft, by dire€t- 
ing any particular action, or its forbearance. Locke. 

Vo Litive.adj. Having the power to will. 

They not only perfe& the intelleétual faculty, 
but thewolitive; making the man not only more 
knowing, but more wife and better. Hale. 

VOLLEY. 2. fa [wolée, French. ] 
a1. A flight of thot. 

From ‘the wood a wclley of thot flew two of his 
company. Raleigh's Apology. 

More on his guns rei than on his wo I 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd. Wallers 

2. A burit; an emiffion of many at once. 

A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
fot off. Shakefpeare. 

Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution {peaks ; 
Te fill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes 3 
But rattling nonfenfe in full vellies breaks. Pope. 

Yo VoõLLEY. v.n. ‘To throw out. 
The holding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fides can volleys Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
VoL Lied, adj. [from volley.] Difploded ; 
difcharged with a volley. 
I ftood 
Thy: fereeft, when in battle to thy aid 
The blafting wolley’d thunder madeallfpeed. Milt. 

The Gullick navy, impotent ‘to bear 

His wolley'dthunder, torn, diffever'd, feud. | Philips. 

Voir. 2. f. [wvolte, Fr] Vole fignifies a 
round or a circular tread; a gate of two 
treads made by a horfe going fideways 
round a center; fo that thefe two treads 
make parallel tracks, the one:which is 
made by the fore feet larger, and ‘the 
other ‘by the hinder feet {maller; the 
fhoulders bearing outwards, and the 
croupe approaching towards the centre. 

Farrier’s Di@ionary. 

Votusrrity. n.f. [volubilité, Fr. wo- 
lubilitas, from volubilis, Latin. } 

1. The a& or power of rolling. 

Volubilityy or aptnefs to roll, is the propertyof a 
bowl, andis derived tromits roundnefs..ares’s Lag. 

Then celeftial {pheres fhould torget their wonted 
motions, ard by irregular volubility turn themfelves 
any Way, as it might happen. Hooker. 

2. Activity of tongue; fluency of fpeech. 

Say the dé Mite, and will not {peak a word, 
Then: fil commend her-wolubility.  Skhake/peare. 

He exprefled himfelf with greateo/ubiity of 
words, natural and proper. Clarezdon. 

He had) a!l the French affurancey cunning, and 
wolubi ity of tongue. Addifon. 

She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with 
fuch a volubility of tongue, as drew’ a gentle repri- 
mane irom hee father. Female Quixote. 


VOL 


3. Mutability; liablenefs to:revolution. 
He that's a victor this moment, may be a flave 
the next: and this wolxdility of human affairs, is 
the judgmencrof providence, in 'theypunifhment of 
oppreffion. L’Efrange 


Vo*_usre. adj. (volubilis, Latin.] 
1. Formed fo as to roll eafily'; formed fe 


as ‘to be eafily put in motion: 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a 
cylinder is made, nor its round e2luble form, which, 
mecting: with» a »precipicey do neceflarily continue 
the motion of:it, are any more imputable to that 
dead, choicelefs,creature in its firt mation. Ham. 

The adventitious corpuícies ¿may produce ftabi- 
lity in the matter they'pervade, by expelling thence 
thofe voluble particles, which, whilft they conti- 
nucd, did by their fhape unfit for cohefion, or by 
their motion, oppofe coalition. Boyite 

z. Rolling ; having quick motion. 
, This lefs voluble earth, 
By fhorter flight to th’ eaft, had left him there. 
Milson. 

Then woluble and bold 3 now hid, now feen, 

Among thick-woven-arborets. Mile. Parad. Loft. 
3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promifed to diffe a woman's tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it cer- 
tain juices, which render it fo wonderfully voluble 


and flippant. f Addifone 
Thefe, with a voluble and flippant tongue, be- 
come mere echoes. ~ Watts on the Mind. 


4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the 
fpeech, or the {peaker. 


Caffio, a knave very voluble 5; no further con- 
fcionable, than in putting on the mere form of civil 
and humane feeming, for the becter compafiing of 
his loofe afte€tion. Sbake/peare. 

If voluble and fharp difcourfe be marr'd, 
Unkindnefs blunts it more than marble hard. 

Sbakefpeare. 


VO’LUME. n. f. [volumen, Latin.] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as feems convolved at once $ 


as a fold of a ferpent, a wave of water. 
Threefcore and ten J can remen:ber well ; 
Within the volume of which-zime I ‘ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and,things ftrange- =: Shak. Maths 
Unoppos’d.they either lofe their-force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryd. 
Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, 
And Silently to his revenge he fails : 
So glides fome. trodden ferpent on the grafs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryde 
Thames’ fruitful tides 
Siow through the valein filver volumes play. Fent. 
By the infinuations of thefe cryftals, the volumes 
of aig are driven Out of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 
thereby have a greater force to expand themfelves. 
Cheyne. 
3. {volume, Fr.] Abook; fo called, be- 
caufe books were anciently rolled upor 


a laff, 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended 5 for it was @ great 
And ample walume, that doth far exceed 
My Icifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. 
Calmly, I do befcech you. == 
— Aye, asan-hoftler, that for he pooreft piece 
Will bear the knave by th’ volrme. _ Shake/peare. 
The-moft fagacious man_.is not abieto find out 
any blot or error in'this great. volume of the world. 
i l Wilkins. 
I hall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
whereby men miflead themfelves. This would 
make a volume. Lockes 
If one fhort wolyme could comprize 
All that was witty, leatn’d, and wife, 
How would it/bevefteem'd andread? = Swifts 


Vo.u'MiNous. adj. [from volume. ] 


1. Confifting of many complications. , 
The ferpeut roll’ voluninous'and vafte Miltone 


3M 2. Confifting 


Spenfer. 


VoL 


2..Confihting of many volumes,.or books. 
If heav'n write anght of fate, by what the fars 
Keiantnoys, OF fingle charaCters ° i 
In cheir conunétion met, give me to fpëll = M:r. 
There is pleafore in doing tomething new, tho’ 
never fo lite, without peftering the world with 
wèlymdtsys trantcriptions, Grevrt’s Bil of Siortal. 
The mot? fevere reacer ‘makes allowances ter 
mary rts and nodding‘ places in a! eelumfreus 
writer. Se ator. 
3. Copious ; diffufive. Es 
“) He did noe’ béar cootrad Rion withoie much 
psfion, and wartos echaineus in difequrtes | Clor 
Voru'Mreovsry. ade.) [from voleni- 
roms.) In many volumes or books. 

‘The coptrverhes are hotly managed by the di- 
vided'fchcols, and'wolaikindefy every wherehundied. 

. Girardi. 


Vo LENTARTLT. Adu. “[wolemins, Fr. | 


fom vpluatary. | Spontancoufly.; of 
one’s.owvn.accord ; without compuifion. 

Sith thareemnudikeotwod thas wen eedentari’y 
they will feck init cudtion at.our-hands, it remain- 
eth chu, unlefs we will fufter them to peii, fal 
vation ittclf muft fek them. / ee “Tooker. 

To be agents valurtarily in our own deftruction, 
is again{ God and nature. l Hecker. 

Sclf-prefervation will oblige a man wé/uptar ity, 
and by choice, ta undergo any lefs evil, to fecure 
himfelf but ftom the probabihty of an evil incom- 
parably greater. m 

VOLUNTARY. adj. { volontaire, . Fr. 
volantarius, Latin. } i 

1. Ating without compulfion ; ‘acting | by 
choice. 

God did not work as’a necefary, but a voluntary 
agent; intending befuore-hand, and decrecing with 
himéclf, that which did outwardly ‘proceed from 
him. Hovker. 

_ The lottery ofimy deftiny 
Barsine the rizhe of voluntery choftinge' (Shakefp. 
2. Willing ; acting with willingnefs. 

Then virtue was.no, more ; her guard-away, 

She fell to tutta we/enzary prey. Pope's Odyffty. 
3. Done by defiga s+ purpofed. 

If aeman-be lopping.a tree, and his ax-head fall 
from the helve, out.of his hand, and kills ano- 
ther paffing ‘by, bese ie indéed;manilaughtrr,. but 
po-veluntary murther. Perkins. 

4. Done without compulfion. | 
bsluntary forbearance’ denotes the forbearance of 
at\action, confequent.to aa òrda of the inind. | 

` , j ; Locke. 

Theold dukeris banithed; the new duke,’ and 
three or foar loving lorda; haveiput themfelves inta 
vdluntaryrexile wich hime. ‘Shokclp. As you lite ite 

Theymult have recourfe to abftinence, which 
i: betceelperdry felting siand to exercife, which, is 
hut eolantary labour. 1% Seeds- Sermons. 

5+ Acting. of its.own accord); -fpontaneous, 

‘The publick prayers of the people of God, in 
chorches thoroaghly fettled, did never ufertoibe «oz 
duntary didtates, proceeding from any:man’siexteme 
poralewics fF Hezker, 

‘Thoughtsiwhich welvntary ‘move 
Harmoniéus numbers. Marton. 


VOLUNTARY. n. /. [from the adjective. ] 
1. A volyntcer 5, ong who engagos in, any 
affair of his own accord. 
eo Alltheunfetled humours of thedand 5 
Rath, tnconfil’raty, ficry.eslaataries. Shakepeare 


Ajax was here the w:/untary, and you as undet ' 


an ‘imprefa. Shakelipeare. 
The bordering wars were mace altogether: by 
valuntaries, Upon thelr own head.. Dusone's Ireland 


Aids come In partly upon miffives, and partly 4. 


uolunt aries trom all parts, Bacon, 
2.-A piece of mufick played at will, with- 
ot any fetrled rule. 
_ *Whritting winds like organs play'd, 
Used bhir Cisa ies mate 


South. ] 


VOL 


The waken'd earth in odours rife, 

Vo be her morning fucrifice. Cleaveland. 

By a voluntary betore the firit ieffop, we ate pre- 
pared for adimiflion of thofe divine truths, which 
uc are fhortly to receive. Spetato. 


VOLUNTES R., m./..[volcataires Fr. Jy A 


foldier who enters into the fervice-of bs |. 


own accord. 


Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being 


i 


| the principals in the difpute; Dfarisfy them ; as 
for the aiduntiers, they will firtd thémielvès affect - 
ed’ with the misfortune of their friends. “Collier. 
Ali, Afa now was by the ears; 
And gods beat up tor volunteers 
Yo Gresce and Troy. Prior, 
To VotuNnTEER. v. nm. To go for a fol- 
ditr. A cant word. - 
Lcaveoft thefe wagers, for in confcience fpeak 
ing i t 
The city needs not vour new tricks for breaking : 
“Ane if you galtants lofe, to all appearing, ` 
You want an equipage tor eolunrecring, Dryden. 


Voru’pruary. n. fo. [veluptuatre, Fr. 
voluptuarius, Latin.} A man given up 
to pleafure and luxury. 

Docs not the volzptuary underftard, in, althe 
liLerties of. a looic and a lewd converfation, that-he 
runs the rifk of bady and foul’? L'Eftrange. 

Theparable wasintended againft the woluptzarics ; 
men who bved like heathens, diffolutely, without 
regarding anvof the rcitraints of rcl'gions) deterb. 

VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [coluptuofus, Lat. 
qoluptueux,. Fr.) Given to. exce!s, of 

pleature ; luxurjous. à 
He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. 

Spenser. 

Ifa new fect have not two properties, it will not 

fpread. The one is, the fupplanting, or the oppof- 

ing of authority eftablifhed ; the other is,'the giv- 

ing licence to pleafures, and a velaptusus life, Buc. 
Thou wilt bring me foon 

To that new world of light and blifs, among 

The gods, who live at cafe, where I fhall reign 

At chy right hand wolupracus, without ead. Afi/t. 
Then f{wol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell 

Or fair fallacious looks; vencreal trains, 

Soften’d with pleafure, aiid vo!wptuous life. | Milt. 
Speculative atheifm fubfifts only in our) fpe- 

culation ; whereas really human nature cannot be 

guilty of the crime. Indeed a few fenfual and 
voluptuous perfons may for a feafon eclipfe this 
native light of the foul, but can never wholly fmo- 
ther and extinguith it. Beantley"s Sermons. 


VoLu pruousLy. adv. [from voluptu- 
ous.) Luxurioufly; with indulgence of 
exceflive pleafure. . 

Had 1 a dozen fons, J had rather eleven died 
nolily, far their country srthan one wofuptucufly fur- 
feit out of action. Shauke/peare. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or 
voluptuoufly difpofed, as never to fuftzr me to think 
of them but perpetually to carry, away and apply 
my mind to other things. South. 


VoLu’pTuousness. a: f. (from volup- 
tuous.)' Luxurioufnefs ; addittednefs to 
excefs of pleafure. : 

) U there's no bottom.” l 
In my vo'uptuoujnefs -your wives, your daughters, 
Your matronss:andvyour maids, could not fill up 
‘The cifero of my luttety 3 Sbakefpeare’s\Macherb. 

If he fill’ dshiswacancyavith his wolaptuou/ncfsy 
Full furfeits, andethe drynefsiof ‘his bones, 
Call on him for ’ts d Shake puntay dnd Cleopatra. 
Here, where {till.ev’ning isynot noon nor night; 
Where no poluptucu'ng?y yet all delights )\/Dagne. 
Thefe fons, of. Epicurus,: tor pvawpiucufnefs and 
irreligion, munt pafs for the only wits of the age.. 


You'may be free, unlefs 
Your other Jord forbids, zoluptusufnefr 


- Wallowin 


| ofa column. 


Sou th. ; 
Dryden. 


VOM 


: Ud . CES 
MAAA AANE DAORA iri 
rune ae » rolling. « 
VOLUTE. n. fJ. (volute, 
i That part of the capitals of the Jonie Gorin- 
| thian, and Compctite orders, which is fuppofed ta 
reprcfent the bark of trees twifted apd turned into 
fpiral. ines,..or, according to others, ‘the 
dreffes of virgins in. their long hair. According to 
| Vitruvius, thofe that appear i þorć the ftems in 

the Corinthian ‘order, are fixteen in ever capital, 
four in the Jonick, and eight in the Compofitcn 
Thefe volutes are more efpecially remarkable in che 
Jonick capital, reprefenting. ARON a dihion 
laid between the abacus and echinus : whence. thac 
antiencarchitedt cails the w2/uea pulvinus.... Harris, 
Iris. faid there isan. Jonick pillar in the Sante 
Maria Tsanfteverc, where the marxs of the sane 
pa‘s are fttil to be feen an the vo/uie 5 and that Pal 
ladio learn: from thence the working of tha: diih- 
cult problemem > ar e70 Aidh 
VOMICA. n. f. [atin.]-- Anencyfted 
tumour inthe lungs. HOY 


veicu, attended with the fame fym Lonag as aa 


of the putrid matter, and taint the bloud. — 
tt sagen tty dies Arbuthnot on Dicte 
VO MICK. NUT mf : ey 
“  Paomick nut isthe nucleus of a fruit of an Eat- 
Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum co- 
lubrinumy or {nakewood of the thops... It is flat, 
compreffed,.and round, of ythe,breadth,of a fhil- 
ling, acd about the thicknefs.of acrown-picce. Ic 
is ceitainspaifon to quadrupeds and birds ;.and taken 
internally, in {mall dofes, it diitucbs the whale hu- 
man frame, and bringswn convulfions... 
i Huls. Materia: Medicae 
To VOMIT. v. n. [vomo Latin.}.. To 
cait up the contents of the tomach. 
‘The dog, when he is fick at the tomach, knows 
his-cure, fallstohis prafsy vsmirs, and is well. Mirc. 
ToVomir. v. a. [vomir, Fr.] 


1. To throw up froin the ftomach: often 
with wp or out. | i 
As though fome world unknown, 
By pamper’d nature's ftore too prodigally fed, « 
And furfeiting therewith, her furcreale vomited. 
tO Brayton. 
The fith vom:itedost Jonah upon the dry land. 
l hye y9 O oa Fonab, iie 
Vomiting is of ufe, when the foulnefsiof the fto- 
mach fcgquircs it. ~ Wifeman's Surgery. 
Weak ftomachs: vomit up the wine ‘that they 
drink in too great quantities; in. the*form of vine- 
gar. | 2 SS Arbutbrot. 


hollow. . 


Vo'mit..x/: [fromthe verb] +. ` 
1., The matter. thrownwup from the ftomach. 
He hal caft up the wealth by him devo ‘d, 
Like womit fromm his yaWning entrails pour'd. Sandys. 
2. An emetick medicine ;'a medicine that 
caufes vomits. Aee”. bse: hk 
This vomit may be repeated often, if it be found. 
fuccefsful. 9 eS Blackmcre. 


act or power of vomi 


hae A m i OA 

ix How many have faved their lives, by fpewing up 

_ their debauch !) Whereas, :if the tomachihad want- 

_ ed the faculty of womirion, they had inevitably dicd. 

(Oro. SII VISE EMSS To. Sa | 

_ Grew’s Colmolocy. 

Vo'mitive. adj. [ voit NOFT Eme- 

tick $ caufiag vomits. " dij m f 

“AL From,this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, 
and vitsiol semsisivry occalion black ejections, 

p Brown's Vulgar Errcars. 

VoMIToRY. 


IF ri] me member 


head - 


Is che ulcer is not broke, it is commonly calied a ` A 


empyema ; becabfe the vemica communicating i 
the veflels of the lungs, muft acecflarly vod dome 


2. To throw’ up with violence ‘from any 
T Y i of on wi Ji . 


S M 


t ey 


YOT 
ve MITORY. “adj [z nitoire, Fr. emit- 
Latin.) “Procuring vomits ; eme-, 
til 


Sin ice regul t or, glafs S of. antimony, 
wi aM bI commun Tote or wince a purging or 
© womitery Or eration, vet body i ithelf, after i itera- 
RATARA Ries not virtue or weight. . 
Brows 3 V, ulgar Erriurs. 
e © eRe ave tomittea’ up. fuch’ bodies as thefe, 
namely p thick," fiort, Blunt | Ung » by frain- 
the vomit yy a aig “or, by taking uomitories 
ee yt My niio aT rfumptians. 


VORA’ CROUS. ‘adj. PENIN Er. vorax, 
Lat} tabt orgie 
#5 Greedy to eat's ravenous ; edacious. 
liL So gracius iytbis humour grown, that ‘tt draws 
"a i every thing to teed it. Govern. of the Tongue. 


2, Rapacious.s greedy atr een 
Vora ciovsLY., adv. (from ee 
reedily’; ravenouily. Yo) 
Vora CIOUSNESS. So (voratitep Fr. 
Vora cipy) © op ata snmaeeass Dat. from 
" soracious. | Greédinels; 3 ravine’ rave- 
*noufnels. 


He 4: as well: contented with this, as thofe: that 
with the carities of the earth pamper their veraci- 
liie - Sanays. 

Creatures, by stheir. war acity, pernicious,» have 
commanly. fewer yourg. Derbam's Phy fico. Theo. 


VORTEX oof. >In theeplural. vertices. 
([Laun:} Any thing whirled round. | 


if many contiguous wyrrices of molten pitch'were | 
“each of them=as large as thofe which fome ‘fup-_ 
spofe-ts ‘revolve about the fun and fixed’ ftarsy yet 
thefe, and ‘all their parts, would’ by’ their tenacity. 
and itiffnefs communicate their motion to one anos: 
there ite. S Newton's Opticks. 
Nothing e'fe éould impel tt,yunlefs' the echerial 
matter ibe fuppofedito b=.carried about the fun, 


PL 2 ae oF thot ae i$ * 


like a vortex, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to,convey. 


itand theireftof the planets. Bentley's Sermons. 
„+ Taegath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vattinvoluntary throng ; 

Wirovgently erawny ard-ftruggting lefs and lefs, 

Roll in her eres land*her’power confefs. Pope. 


Vor RTEA T Adj.) [froin dores], Hav- 


dng a "a whi: Pee motion. 
dt threc equal round veftels be. Billed; the one with 
cald waier, the other'with oil, the third with mol- 
“ten pitch, and the liquors be firred. about alike, 
-togive.them ‘a vertical motion; the pitch, iby i its 
‘od Sfenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; theoi', be- 
~ ing, lets tenacious, »will keep itslonges ;and the 
water, being fill lefs tenacious, will keep it longett, 
sg) butyctwwilllofe it in a fhort time., Newt. Opticks, 
i Tis not a magnetital power, nor the cffect of a 
sortical motion ; thofe common attempts towars 
© the explication of gravity. Bentley's Sermin. 


Vorarisr. n: F [20ain tatih], O One 
devoted’ to any perfon dr. thing ; .one 


a> azg ui 
“given up Dy „a. vow.to, any, fervice_ or 
~ wormip; ; votary. TET 
ae bwi amare tridt ke ia l 
HRE the i the votarifs of St. Clare. 
3043 Shakelpeare. 
Earth, yield. on St What i is: heat 
_ Goldy! yellows glittering, precious gold! ~, 
cut Nongoda I am no idle voar; ift. whak pear 
The gre -hooded ev'n, 
‘Like d'faa uotarift i in palmer’s weed, 
pass n the hindmoft wheels 6f Phebus” wain. 
Milton. 
or ARY. nf. One lid, as by a vow, 
l to any. particular fervice, worfhip, ftudy, 
or Rate of Jife., 5} ; 
* Wherefore wafte. I; time to, counfel thee? 
Thou, art a vstury to fond. delire. Shake/peare. 
T hou, Faint god of fleep ! “forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy vorary. 
No more my pillow fall thine altar be, 


To 


< 


Vou 


n 
Nor willT offer any more to thee 
My elf a melting facritice. ae BT. 

‘Twas the coldnefs of the votary'y and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fervor was de- 
ficient’ at the publicle office of the church. Fell.. 

By thefe means, men Wworfhip the idols håve been 
fet up in their minds, ‘and tamping the character: 
of divinity upon abturdities and cerorsy become 
zealous. votaries)to bulls and monkeys., Ligcke. 

, . Theenemy,.ot our happinefs.has his fervapts and 
vetaries among thole who, are called by, thesname 

„sof. the fon otGad. issis Rogers's- Sermons. 

How can heaw'nly wifdom prove 

An inftrument to, carthly love ? 

_ Know’'ft thou not yet, that men-commence 

- Thy vetaries-for want of feafe ? 


Vo'rary. adj. Confequent to.a vow. 
Superftition. is now fo well advanced, that men 
of the Arit blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and wetary.refolution,is made equipollent 
to cuftom, even in matter of blood. Bacın. 


VOTA RESSo t. fy [female of votary} A 


woman devoted to any worfhip or ftate. 
The imperial eor'r:/s paffed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefprare. 
His mother was a aer're/s of my order 5 
And, in the fpiced Indianiair by night, 
| Full often the hath goffip'd by my fide. ~ Sbakefp. 
No rofary this wotreft needs, . 
Her very (vilables are beads. Cleaveland. 
«Phy wet’refs from*my tender years bam ; ; 
rAd love, like thee; the woods ‘and fylvan game. 
Dryden. 


-What forte have pious vows ? the queen of love| 


His fitter fends, her vot're/s from’ above. Popes! 


VOTE. 2. f. [votum, Lat.] Suffrage 3, 
voice given and numbered. 
He chat joins inftruction with delight, 
Profit with pleafurey carrics.all the votes., Rofcomrr. 
Haw many have.no, other ground for,their te- 
nets, than the fuppofed honetty or learning of thole: 
of the fame profeffion ! as if truth were to bectta- 
blithed by the wore of the multitude. L:cke. 
The final determination arifes from the ma-, 
jority of opinions or votes in the affemblyy becauto 
they ought to be! fwayed by the fuperiour weight 
of reafon. / ger 
ay VoTE. v. a. 


- To chufe by fuffrage ; ; to INNT. by 
adica R 

You are not only i in the eye and, car.of yous 
maftcr, but you are alfo a tavourite,. the favourite 
„ot the time, and fo are in his bulom alfu; 
“hath alfo hb) you, and doth fo cileem. of. you. 

Pari 
2.. To give by vote. 

The pariiament-vored them one hundred=thows 
fand founds, by way of xecompenie tor-their fuf, 
ferings, Swift 

Vota: J. {from vote. ] One who’ has 


the right 4 giving his voice or faffrage. 
Elections growing chargeable, thewolers, that is 
the bulk of the common peop! €, have been unis 
verfally feducedinto bribery, perjury, Tuarnns 
“malice, and flandér, Swift, 
He hates an action bafe; 

Can, fomcetimes drop; a vorer’s claim, l 

And give up party to his fame. Swift 


Vo'Tive. adj. (okiu peat. ] Given 
by. vow, 
Such in. Ifis\temple you iy finds 
On'wotive tablets,to the lifeypourtray'ds 
g Venus! takermy wotive glafs ; 
Since I am inot what I was, 
What.from this day I thall be, l 
Venus! letme neveri fce. Prion. 


To VOUCH: ù. a: [vous her, Norman Fr.) 
1. To call to witnefs;'to obteft. 
The fun and day are witnefles for me 5 
Let him who fights unfeen relate his owns, 
And vouch t.c Gieat itars-and' confsious moon. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Swi fo { 


thesworld J 


; 
) 
' 


V- OW 


2. To atteft; to warrant; todeclare; to 


maintain by repeated afhrmations, 
You donot give the cheer; the feaft is fold 
That.is not often wouched, while ‘tis making, 
“Lis given with welcome. ...Séakelpears's Whacheth. 
The confiltency of the difcauric, apd the peti- 
nency of it to the dcfign heis upony uss: besit wor 
thy of our great apoitic. Locke. 
They made him afhamed to. ceuch the truth of 
the relation, and afterwajdayto, credit ite: dliet ha 


Ta. Voucu. u ind To ‘bear, witnefs; to 
appeârasta witnefs  to.give teitimony. 
Hexdeclares he will not }elicve her, until, the 


elcétor, of Hanover, hall vouch tor the truth of 
what fhe hath fo folemnly affirmed. Etli fie 


VoucH..a./. (from. the verb.] Warrant ; 
atteftation. 

What praife cquldit ‘thou beftow,on.a-deferving 
woman indeed ? One-thaty in the authority of ber 
merit, did Shy ‘put on the woucb’ of very malice 
itfelf a d ds Shakefp care’ s Ofbelio. 

VOUCHER. w ff from ‘vont. 


1, One who gives witnefs to any thing. 
All the great writers of that age ftard “up toge- 
ther as vouchers tor one another's reputation. 
SR atr. 
I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity 
of them which it behoves me to declare, ince the 
vouchers pia Ae will be fo foondalte = . Popes 


1 2.. Teltimony. 


Ketter to-ftarve,. « . 
Than crave the hire which firit we do deferve’: 
Why in this wolvith gown fhould bitand’ here, 
To beg.of Hobrand Dick, that do appear 
Their needicfs woucher $ Shakelpeare’s Coridanus. 
The ftamp is a. mark, and_a public voucher, that 
a picce of fuch, denomination is of fuch, A Weights 
ant of fuch.a finencfsyj, es has fo much kyss i> ia 
Os 
2 A ATN, FE os Gof vouch and Jafe.] 
t..To permit any ome tobe done with- 
out danger. ™ 


2. ‘T’o'condefcend to gear. 

He ‘grew content to matk their fpeeches, then 
marvel at fuch wit in! fhepherds, after tò like their 
company, and ‘la ty to woucbjafe conterence. Shin. 

Sha PII vouebfafe y dúr worthipea word ortwo ? 
—Two thoufand, fair womans and Ielb ewcuchufe 
thee hearing. ‘ NS Bakefpesre. 

But if the fnfelof toveh foem fuch ‘detight 
Beyondall other, think the: fame wouch/af'd 
Voi cattle andseach beat.» Milton. 

Ele is'motifaid by the apoftle, that God vou bfaf ad 
tothe heathens thecmeans;otifalvarions and yct 
1 willinot!aficnwthatGud will favenoncot, thdfc, 
to whom the found ofthe gofpel never reached. 

Sauth's Sermconse 
To Vovlewsa'r tewm! To deign: torcon- 
defcend; to yield. 

Do 1onur feet Zelmatejowtio ddesinot think a 
thought which isiiotefictt weighed by;wifdom and 
virtne’? doth not the wvouch/ufe vo love. me with 
like ardour? Sidney 

Viuchfafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of theferluppofed:crimes:to give me leave 
sv circumitance but to acquit myfelf. 5-7 
n Sbukefpe Richard ME 
Voucbfafey illuftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. 
IE Bryden. 
Voue nsa PeMENT. #2. Je [from vouch- 


Jyfe.) Grant; condefcenfion. 

‘The infinite fupcriority, of God's nature, places 
aval difparity betwixt/his greateft communicated 
voucbfafcments, and his boundlefs, and therefure 
to his creatures incommunicable, perfeCtions. 

B ay’ lo 
Yaw: mf. [vaeu, French; votum, Lat.) 
. Any promife made. to a.divine power 3 
an aft of devotion, by, which fome part 
of life, or fomeypart of pofleffions, is 
confecrated to a particular purpofe. 


3 M2 The 


VOY 


The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh ecws; 
They ase polfuied offerings. Skakefpcare. 
Where honour or where cunfcience does not bind, 

No other law fall fhackle me, 

Klavd to myfeif ] will hor be, 

Nor fall my future ations be confin"d 
By my own prefent mind. 

Who byrretolwes or wows engag’d does {tand 
For dows thar yet belong to fate, 

Docs, like -an unthrift, mortgage his efate 

Before it Comes into his hand.” i 
The bondman ót the cloifter fo Sa 
All'that he does‘receive does always owe }, 

And ftill, as time comes in, it-goes away, _ 

Woe ge sajay, but debts to pay: 

Unhappy fave, and pupilto abell; 

Wohieh Li hour's “work, a3 Well as’ hours. does 

tells 
Unhappy till, the laft, the kind rcleafiing knell 
Coruley. 

If you take that wow and that with to Be all 


one, you are mifaken’; aiwiid i i$ afar lower de. | 


gree than'a‘«eww. Hammcud. 
She vows for his return with vain devotion ‘pays. 
i Drydes. 
2. A folemn p 
a promiie of love or matrimony.: 
By all the vew: that ever, men have broke, 

In number more than ever woman fpoke. Sbakefp: 
Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who'never broke their wow ; 
Firrm:to their’plightedsfaithe\" DAS «Dryden. | 
To Vow. v.a. [voner, Fr. daueo; Latini] 
1. To confeerate:by a folemn dedication ; 


to give to a divine power. 
David ‘often vowerb unto God the facrifice of 


praife end thank {giving Ih the congregation. Hook, |, 


Vow and pay unto the Lord. Pfalmlzxv1i 
When we have notyonly wowed; but | delivéted 
them over. into! the: poffefioniof Almighty God; 


2. Courfe; attempt; undertaking. A low. 


romife, commonly Wfed for | To Vo'v ace! wi a.” To° travel; 


` Or horrible TRTI 


UP 


Our hips went fundry voyages, a3 well torthe- 9. Ina ftate of climbing. - 


pillars of Hercules, as toothes parts in the Atlan- 
tick and, Mediterranean (eas. Bacon. 

This great man acted like an able pilot: in a, 
long voyage ja contented, to fit in the cabin when 
the winds were allayed, but ready to:refume the: 
helm when the torm arofes *Prior. 


phrafe.» 
If: he thould intend ‘his woyage towards my wife, 


J would turn her loofe'to him ; ‘and ‘what’ hegen] 


more ofjher than: {harp what letite uen my head. 
Shakepeare: 

If you make your PAA upon as and prevail, 
fam no'furghes your enemy. 


| All nations have interknowledge of onc another 


by woyuge into forcign parts, or ftrangers that come’ 


to.them. Bacom 


To VOYAGE. vion. [voyagers Fr. from the 


noun:}' To travel’ by fea. ave 
For, y2yagiag to learn the direfulart, © 
To taint ae deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Iusirefus'd’t’impare the'baneful'trust. Pope's Ody. 

to pals 

over. ek w 

¥ with pa'n l 

Poyag'd'th'-unreal, vat, unbounded deep, 
Milton's Paradj ie 


wero 


Pildain not in thy conftant travelling 
To do as oiher woyagers, and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely, take 
Freth water at the Heliconian {pring. Denne. 
How comfortable this is, wey agers can belt tell. 
P U bey ne. 
Deny youriveffels, ye deny^in vain; 


A private voyager I pafs the main. Pope's Odyffeys 


forthe maintenancervof his publick worthip, and | Up, adv. Lup, Saxon ; Ops Dutch and Da- 


the minifters thereof, they are notjnow parbitrable, 


nor.to:be revoked. 
Whoever fees thefesirreligious men; 
With. burden of ai ficknefss:weakvand ‘faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, è 
And vowing of their foubto.ev ry, faints: Daties, 
This plant Latinus, when his, town he walid, 
Then found, and from the. tree, T. AMPER call‘d: 
Aad laf, in honour of. his new abode, 
He ®ow'd ‘the lanrel fo the Yaurel”s god, i “Dryden, 
2. To deyote : a ceremonial phrafe. 
To MaRer:Harvey, upan fome fpecial confidexa~’ 
tion, I bave vowed this mydabaure... 
Jo Vow. v.n: To.make vows,.or folemn 
promifes. 1 iw wo ai iw qa zo 
*Dott fee.how Gnvegatiied now 
That piece of: beauty palies Bye r 


‘Spelman. 


ii 310 
There was a; time, when I.did WOU": 


1% 


To that alone ; but mark the fate.of poset : he 


Suckling. 
Vo wen. part. pap f from the verb! J ‘Con- 
fecrated*by {olemn declaration. 


VowEL. n. fn. { voyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lats] 5: 


A lerteriwhichican-be-uttered' by itfelf. 


I diftinguith letters into, vowels andiconfonants; f 
yet not wholly, upon thelr salanathanadees! may 6, Above the horizon 


be foundedssione,.a confonant not. witbout @ f 
which will not be found-all cues) for manyigf the 
<oníonants may be founded alone, and fome,jojned 


together without a vowel, as bl, ft; and as.we pro- |. 


nouncte the latter fyllable. of people, rifle... Holder. 
Virgil makes the two vowels meet without an 
elifion. 


Vowre LLow. nef [wow and fellow. J. One 
bound by. the fame vow. | 
Whe.are the: votaries 
That are vow/felloess. with thisivirtuousiking? 

SMbake/peares 

VOYAGE. w. /. [ voyage, French. ] 

1. A travel by feat 

Guyon forward "gan bis voyage make; 


With his black palmer, that hinniguidcd Rill. Spes/. 


mes Spegfer s fr 


m 


l. ne on high; not down. 


From Won two brethren, admire the wonderful 


, changes of Worldly things; now up, now down, as 


if the life of man were not of much more certainty 

“thane tage ‘play. ` Knolles. 
‘Thither his courfe he bends ; but up or down, 

* By center, of eccentrick, hard to telly, 

Or longitude. Miltcn. 


|2- Out.of bed; inthe ftate of being rifen 


from reft. 
Helen wasonot wp, was'fhe ? Shakefpeare. 
Hischamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, 
when he'was.up, he gave his legs, armsy and breaft 
to his fervants to drefs him, his eyes to-his letters, 
and ears to petitioners. otton. 


3. In the ftate of being rifen from a feat. 
Upon his firk rifings a general whi{perran among 


the country peaple, that.Sir;Roger was up dddij. 


4. (From/a fate of decumbiture or conceal- 


ment, * { 


In a ftate of being built. 
Up with my tent; here will Ilie to-night; $ 


- But where to-morrow ?—well, all `s one, for that. 


Shakefpeare. 


AS foon. as the funis up, fet upon the city. 


ud; (73) ix, 4 


Now morn with rofy light had ftreak'd’ the fky, 
Up rofeithe funy andiup rofe Emily ; 


Addrefs'd bervearly tteps to-Cynthia'sifane.Dryd. 
Brome |7. Toa ttate-of proficiency. 


Till we have wrought ourfelves up into this de- 


gree of chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. 


Atterbury. 


8. Ina ftate of exaltation. 


Thoie that were'sp themfelves kept others’ low } 
Thofe thatewere low.chemfelves*held others hard, | 
Ne fuGer'd them to rifes.or greater grow. Cran 

Heaty the Fifth is crown'd ; up, vanity | 
Down, royak itate ! all you fage countellors, besal 

Sbakefpeare. 


Shake/p. imei Beel 
3- The practice of travelling. 3 


i tp hine. ids 9s 


Up with her fit, and took him oo 


UP 


a 4 a` ney. E i 
Swaitithe rumoupfewiit Oiza LOW! A ag 

Up to the city; which heard, wp they drewi ya 

By daies firft breake.. £ «770d ee 


10. Ina ttate of infurre@ion. == Mo ‘now A os 
‘The gente archbifhopaf York isimpi s 0) ea 
With well-appointed powerse. - Sbakefpe Harry IV. 


“Rebels there are ups 
And put the Englihmen,usto,the {word, Shatefpa’ 2 
| Thou, haft fir'd me; My foul's.#p.in arma, d9 
And mans each part about meewy.i „iin Drydena! 
41, Ina ftate of being increa ed, or pi ArtD 
Griefiand paffion arc/tike: Hoods«ruifed in-lirtle 
brooks by a fudden rain 3. thty are quickly up, and 
if the concernment be poured piitie 77 tana in up- 
an usy,itoverfiows us. © e € Drydan 
12, Froma remoter place,| coming tenyt 
perfon or place. tulab son 
| As a boar was heriaghis teeth, rup comesa for 
LE firauges | 
13, Into. order : eye ‘he: drew ap his pe tr? 
ment: : e 
14i From younger to eide? years. ~- yok 
 Vamready'to die from my youth up ta Jade 
| Fjala Ixxxviiis È 
15. Up and down Difpertedly ; 4 here and 
there. 
Abundance of them’ are feen {cattered up and 


down ye fo ‘many Hittle: iflands when’ the tide js 
law. on Addifon. 


i 


} 16) Up.and down. ‘Backward and forwarà.. 


Our defire is, in this prefent controverfy, not 
ta be carried up and dows with the waves of uncer- 
tain arguments, but rather potitively to leadonithe 
minds of the fimpler fort by plainand eafy degrees, i 
till the very nature of the thing. iefelf doahake: 
manifeft what is truth. Hocker. 
The skipping king he rambled up and down, 
With hallow jefters. - a Shakefpeares 
Up and down he traverfes his ground; `° 
Now wards felling blow, now frikes again; 
Then nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound; 
Now back he gives, then rushes on amain. Dani. 
Thou and.death + 
Shall dwell at cafe, and.vp and dewa,unfeen ~s 
Wing filendy the buxom air. Milten. 
On this windy fea of land, the fiend,  * 
Walk’d up and dewa alone, bent on his preys Milf. 
_ What amiferablelifedot thou lead, faysia'dog ts 
a lion, to run ftarving up and dowaithusriniwoodss uti 
mda alts Effranges 
She moves! life wanders wp and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm, 
ns T Addim © ) 
17. Ur to. Toan equal height with, 
Tantalus was punithed rie the rage ofan.efer— 
nall thirft, and fer up to the chinin, r, that fled... 
from his lips whenever he Aten to drink it. 
wt PDI Tal k uan jone uf 
18. Up fo. ‘Adequately to. go yns bad R > 
The wifest men in,alb ages\have:Fived xp iwo ae? M 
religion of their country, when they:faw nothing ” 
in it oppofite to morality. =y ‚bia 1004 ShAddifon. | 
They. are determined. to. livelup roitheholyule A 
by which they. have bebligcs themfclvesito walk.» Y 
diti è to pei Atte bury. bak 
We mutt not nt ketr ali thefespafions thae» íT 
' folicit usy but we mutt learn >to! doiwellsi:and a@ A 
ie to thetpcfitive preccpta.of our. doty. Rape Sam. 
Up.avich. cA phrafe tharfignifies cher 


EM of raifing ‘any thing 'to give 2 blow. Pa. 
She, quick and proud, and who, Mi ae setae, 
ent 
nother time, quoth the, become as Nile; SIN a 
Thus Pas did kifs her hand wich Tittle grace, Sidn. : 
20. It is added to verbs implying fome To . 
m -empo : 
cumulation, or increafe. 

Ifi we cou'a number up thofe’ prodigious wan 
that fetcled in every part of the Campéfia of öld” 
Romey they would amount'té more’ than can be 
found in any fix parte of Europe of the fame’ ex- 
tente Addifon on Talys 


Up, 


as 


} 


>U PB 


Up. interjed. ange wide 
1. A word exhorting-ta: rife-from redki» i 
Up, upto criesigiuttany, tis break of days i 
Go drive`the deer, and drag finny prey: Pope! 
2. A word of exhortation, regan e rouf- 
ing to actions) < eee ee 
Up then, Melpemency. the _mournful i mate of 
nine; 
Such caufe AeA never hadft afore : r 
Up giny ghotts’; ‘and wp, my rueful ‘time’ a 
Matter of mirth now fhale thoo Have’ nd more. 
h¥tiey io basiert gaia tot" s 
Butivp, andsentér ndweinto: full blifs. 5 then. 
Up, upy for hunour's-fake 5" iewelve legions wait 
yOu, me mL TESS ERAS 20 


Andilong to call you chief, -= = hese ih 
Ur. prep.’ Prom‘a lower to a ‘higher part ;, 


not down. 

In going up a’ hill, the knees wili be moft Weary ; 
ine pas the thighs: for that in lifting the 
feety when jai man goeth up'thibill, the! weight"of 


te teu S 


herr. 


the body beareth moft upon the knees, and in going 


down, upon the thighs. , Bacon. 
Jo UrBE AR. U.s a. preter. “upbore ; part. 
pall. upborn, [up and bear.] 
1. To fuftain aloft.;, to {apport in eleva“ 
tion. 
Upborn with indefatigable wings. +o Bilton 
Rang'd ina line tbe seady racers, ftand, sii. = 
Start from the goal, ‘and vanith o'er the ftrand : 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drift of rifting duft involve the iky. 
2. Torraife aloft. 
This with pray’ Ai 
Or one fhort figh of homan breath, apborn 


Popes, 


U P H 


Any) of sthefe,: without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge or upbraidto them thofe fma!) 
remains of ancient piety which the’ rapacity ` ‘of 
fomeiagesihas» fearce left. > “Spratt. 

May they: notijuttly rovour climes! upbraid 

l Shortnefs oti night, and?penury’of fhade? 
3. Tourge with reproach. 
i A Whave'too-long born ~ 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter fcoffs Srki] 
, He,that, knowingly.com mits, am all, basithe vp- 
braidings of his own -confcience. Dicayn of Piety: 


Prior: 
s 


> : , 


|,4., To.reproach on account of.a-beneht re” 


ceived from the reproacher. 
Ev'ry hour 
He Mient one grofs crime or other; 
His kpiehts grow apres and he himfelf EN 


- 


Oner" trile we Shakefpeare s KingLca. 


t Ae any lack viilan alc, him, afk of God that 


giveth liberally, and wpbraideth not. Fames, i. 5: 
Be afhamed of upbraiding {peeches: betore friends:: 

and after thou haft given, upbraid not. 
Ecclus. xli. 22. 


5+ To bring reproach upon ; to.thew faults } 


by being ina ftate of comparifon. 
| Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to’ have fuch 
alfon A and’ how much doth thy kindnefs xpbraid 
» amy wickednefs! Sidney. 
+ » The counfel which I cannot take, 
Iaftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. Add. 
6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 
There alfo was that mighty mogarch laid, 
Low under ail, yet above all in pride ; 
That name of native fire:did foul upbraid, 
And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify'd Spenf. 


|Uppra‘rper. 2. / [from upéraid.} . One 


Ev'n to the feat of God. Milton’ s Paradife Loft. that reproaches. 
A monftrous wave uphare Urpra’ A IDINGLY. adv. By way ofre- 
The chief, and dah'd him on the craggy fhore. proach. 
falli Pope. Thestime wás when men would learn and ftudy 
3. To fapport from falling., i good things, not envy. thofe that had them.. Then/f’ 


Vital pow`rs ‘gan. was both weak and wan, 
For want of foud and Ocep ; which two wpbear, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenf. 


To Upsr AID. via. "[upgebnaban, up- 


men were had in price for learning ; now letters; 
oy make men vile... He is upbraidingly called. a; 
poet, asaf it wcre a coatcmptible nick-name. 


Ben Fonfone, 


UPH 


help to batter. “They ufe it with bothitheir hands 
before them, and feldom lift, their. hammerrhigher 
than their head. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifess 
Upwe’sp. pret. and part, pafl. of pitts 


Maintained; fultained. 
He who reigns 
Monarchii in-heav'h; till then, as one fecure, 
~ Sat on his throne, upbeld»by old" repute. Milton. 


Upuri adji [up and Ail} Difticult.s 


like the labour of climbing an hilly... 
What an «phi, labour,.muit.itybesto arlearnery 
who has thoie firt rudiments tomater: at, twenty, 
years of ages which others qre.taught.at tons Clariffae 

| Yet, as immortal,in our wpb:l, chace 

; We prefs coy forpune with unflacken'd pace. Y a"ge 


To UrHoa’ RD. v. a. fup and board.] To 
treafure’s ‘to itore ; to accumalate inpri- 
vate places., scl he 

Heaps, of huge sanirati andad near Dy 
With hosrid found, though having littiesfenteg 
They think to be chief, praife of poets y 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd tbe face of goodly poefie, 
| And made a mor fter of their antafie- 
If thou haft zpbearded in thy life 
Extorted: treafure in ‘the womb of earth, 
Speak of it. Sbakefpearc. 


TIIU PHO LD. (v. a. preter. upheld; parte 
ae upheld, and upholden. {up and beldi } 
. Torlitt.on high. 


The mournful train abd groans, anà hands rp- 
beld, 
Befought his pity. 
2. To fupport; to fuftain ; 


falling. 
While life upba'ds thts arms" 
This arm vpboldsithe houfe oftLancafter: Sbake/pe 
This greatomani found no ‘means"to continve 
and upboldhisvilspurchafed? greatnefi; but by re- 
jecting the Englith law, and affumingyi in lieu there- 
of, the barbarous: customauofithe Iih Daw. rel. 
Poetry and printing were upbéld\by the ftrengtly 
of imagination. Dryden's Dufrefnoye 


Sperfere 


Drydene 
to keep from 


+ a ‘Saxon. } 

To charge contemptuoufly with, any 
ames di graceful... It... has., commonly, 
with, Sometimes of before'the:thing im- 
puted ; fometimes it has only añ accu- 


fative of the shing: as in Milton; and | 


fometimes | the pérfon without the thing. 
or the thing without the perfon. ; 


defeét, comforted themfelves with. the,meditation 

of God's moft gracious. natures who did not theres. 

fore the le(s accept ‘of their hearty,a afi 
"It feem"d in me 


‘But a3 an honour {natch'd with boift'rous hand, t 


And I had many living to upbraid 

My gainof it by theiriaffiftances,) 9 Ft 

Which daily grew toquarrel. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
If-you refufe, your aid, yet do hot 

Upbraid us with our direis. | Sbakifp OCiHiolanus. 
Vaiaiman! howlong wilt thouithy God #pbraid? 

And) ikestheroaring of a furious ‘wind, 

Thus venttheivilerdiftem per of thy mind > Sandys. | 
How. cunningly the Corcerefs dilplays é 

Her own tranigreffions, toupbraid me mine. Milt. 
*Tis,ageneral-complaint again you, indiu t 


“upbraid you witb ity that hacan you need “not f 


write, you wili mot. . To Doden 
You may the worid of more defects poraka, 

. That other works by nature ace unmade ; s ' 
That he did never at her:own expence | 
A palace rear. wt Blackmore. 


2. To object as ‘matter -of.reproach : ‘with 
to before che. perlon. 

Thofe that have been bred togethers are; more 
apt to envy their equals when raifed: for i¢-doth 
upbraid wate them their own fortunes, and point- 
eth at them. 


3- To keep from dectenfion. 


ToUrara’y. v.a. [A word formed from 


tion. Hooker .. 


Bacen. 


upbraid by» Spenjers forthe fake of ‘a! 


rhyming termination:] To fhame. ” 


Vile knight, 


That:knights and knighthood doft with Mine 4A ; 


bray, 
And thew’ ft th* enfample of thy childifh hyne 
Wih filly,” weak, old women thus-to-fighti Spenf 


| Uesroty our. part. pafl. of upbring. 2 
The fathers, when they were upbraided avith that} 


cated’ 3 ‘nurtured. 
"s ‘Divinely wrought, 
And ofthebrdod of angels, heav*nly born, 
And with the’crew'of bleffed faints upbrougbh, 
Each of which did her with her’gifrs adoro. Spenf, f 


Uecast. [Participle from Totaft up. The, 
“verb To upcaft is not in lg T hean 


upwards: 

Beafts with upcaft eyes forta ke! their hadis 
Ang gaze,.asif | were to be obey'd. Dryden. 
Old) Saturn here, with upcuftreyesy ; 3: 

« Beheld his abdicated fkies. Addifon. 


Ulrcast. 7. SSA term of bowling; a 
throws; a catt. TTE, 
Was there ever¿manshad Eici luck? when I 
kiled the jack, upon. sated to. be hit.away,! 


To. Unga, THAR. U: Ay [upand Sather. ] 
To contraéks a oman 8 Wo 
. @Himfel@he'ciofe “pga d-riore and more 
Facto hieden, that hisedeceitful!traiaye 260)? 
By ‘bjs chere being might now-be bewraid, © + 
Ne: any noises/nefany qichi made. Spenfer. 
UPHa' no: nde fap" ‘anid hand. y Lifted by 
the hand. ° 
The uptiand fledge 19 ufed by ATAA n, 


i, means to fe themfeluer.” 


bakelpeare’s) Cymbeli ne. 


when- the* work’ is not of the larges yet requires 


There is due from the judge. to the advocate 
fome commendati ny where can(es are fair pleaded g 

y for that upholds ii ane ‘the ċlient the reputation, of hia 
counfel;” ‘and beats ‘dawn i in, him, the conceit of his 
canle. ridera = _Bacsne 
Never wasa ‘time, when tHe interpofition of the 
magiftrate'was more héceffaty, to fecure the honour 
of rétigion, lrid>upbolaithe duthority of thofe great 
principles by which his own aie i is bet sp 
bald» Atte buri 


hrg oy 


}4-,To fupport in any ‘ftate of life. 


t Many younger brothers have. neither lands, nog. 
Raleigh, 


5. To" continue; tokeep,from. defeat. , 
Divers, although » cradventure not willing to be 
yoked with elderfhips, yet were contented to upbold 
oppofition againtt bifhupy, not without greater hurt 


to the courfe of theirwhule ‘proceedings. “Hookers 
6. To keep from, being loft. 
t Faulconbridge, l 
In fpiterofipitey alone apbolds the day. Shakefps 


7. To-continue without failing. 
A deaf perfon, by obferviag rhe motions of ano- 
ther man’s mouth, knows what he fays, and upbolds 
\alcurrent*Communication of difcourfe, with him. 
Holder. 
8. To continue in’ being. 
As Nebuchodnofor'tiveth, who hath fent thee 
for. the upholding of every. living thing. Sud. xi. To 
A> due proportion is held) betwixt the parts, as 
‘wll inthe natural’ body of man, as the body polis 
ticklof the ftate, for the upbalding of the whole. 
Hakewith 
PAE HOLDER. n, f. [from uphold.) 
A fupporter. 
Suppofe then Atlas:ne’er fo wife : 
Yet when the weightiof kingdoms lies e 
ee 


UPM 
Too long vpon his finale thoulders,. 
Sink abwh he muft, ox find up beldcrs. 


3. A fuftainer in being. 
The khowledge thereof is fo man Oe ond 
to the knowledge. and admiration of the irtinit: 
wifdom of the creator and upbolder of them. Hale. 


3.An undertaker ; one who provides for 


funerals. 
The company of upbolders have'a right apon the 
bodies of the fubjedts. obérot. 
Where the'brafs knocker wrant in ‘Aaricé) bandi 
Forbids the thunder of the'footmen’s' hand ep | 
Uhi wpbo/der, ruetul harbinger of déath, pog 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay} 
U HOTETERER. n. /. [acer tion oF up | 
halder.] One who furniffies houles ; ‘ong 
avho fits up-aparements w wach bedsand 


furniture. TI 


S wift, 


If a'emner ofthe hanging wants'afingle nails iki 


fend for the wpbh:i/fcrare Swift 
Mere wax a5 yet, sou fathion him with tate, 
Your barbet, sie? YPES otf herit. f "Popes 


so fap ‘and, land.) Higher 


U PLAND Hey 


ground. 


iv ot 3 foa : xt 


b l r 
L yee reren: lived isthe tá endl e or ole we mutt lay afde that fallacious methad o 


~and\Mides of the oe ae and by degrees funk in-i 
to the plains. nus datb aine 
USPI AN Doadja 


1, Higher in fituation: zaja aa SE Ey | 
Thote. ih’ Coriwald do no mote by gir than!) 


by f 
i 


others elfewhere by choice, conceive.themielves an}! 


citranged fociety from the upland: dwellers, and.carry | 


an cinm‘ation againft them Gercaw) Ja Saree of Cor nu i 


Sometimes with fecure délignt* shee 
The upland hamlessiwill invites, , tais RPlron.! 
2. Rude; favage. ‘This is the meaning in 
Gis ae probably becaufc theuplanders, 


havany lels commerceywere'lefs civilized. } 


And dong’d to fee this heap of fortitude, >» 
That fo iterate was, and upland rude, ` 
That laws divine*nor Tutte he had tearn‘d. 
: Chapman. : 
Ura noisu. eN [fom upland.) Moun! 
tainous ;inhabitin ‘mountains, i 


ty) Lioni like; plami; and’ fere wild} i 
Slave tõ'his pride; and all hisinetes being | 


i 


42 sompil di i os y 

Of-eminent ftrength ; “falks gut and preys Upon a 

Gilly thegp. sas L Lia 
om 4 Ts m 

ToUrLa’ y. Yet up nee 1oard ; 4. 


ane lay UPd. y awo el! daldw SEAMA g 
5 Wr are,but farmers of ourfelves; yet mágy) 


baa UAE E 


M 3 ‘ml 
’ fit d Donne. 


To Uris’ à ika y. 5 Sieh wean and’ / Mites |: 


alofi 


As 94 


ck lay “A 


With saa se t Shee a ets ona i 


r A ee Sc ` 
e joli ls Ju 

. And, ee upli PS RE 

atts avefifoy: efpeare's Rickara 
B tiz AS ‘wit nate aie ity “ath 
UR ified impainenty grie é they” a? 

: Satan, taiking whis acatet mary" t. 
UAWith head wp ift above the: wave, and efesi 1) 
T: at tparkling bJaz:d, “itn Miloa tP iradi h Tof. 

‘When by jutt vengeance guilty mortals perith, 
The gods behold their punifimene withpiteefure, © 

i AN tay th’ upAfieda t but- ahde Addy. Cato. 

a*i Songs. fope: seplgrames, tha windsuplifts: i 

Aud whifk them bacit-co Evans, Yowag, and/$Sw ift. 

wR n R w ai Pepe. 


| ar PATOS Ti adj? Faw Hrepular fuperlative 


formed, from up PS Highett ; j topmolter. 
i Aa dy l Yu skum? 

That fill rife upo:of when the nation byils5 A 

That have but juttienough of fenfe suicnow 

The master's voice, whemrated todepart. Deyden. 


ilton. 


uzo Na prep. [up and on.) .. 


+ awed from daing it-by/a law that.is always to'be a} 


Si 


ul conicience: Adr bitief; butin molt- upow'fi 


LW Pio 


noted fer his fkill in gaming, asin polite, Bia 

thebafemercenary end of getting honey By ayers, 
As did idaltondan yaaani | i gednin omc att tee ad oa pele AN 

T look'd: toward: Birnam; andianonimethanght i i re equi ree fo) 

The wood ibeyanito moves Shake; pianis Mack ct be | 3t Waller fhauld: notimake advan itagerapon chiar eù 
2. Not within ;ebeingoacthe outfides’ .; | he ha to find the Asi open-tobim ieai: ’ nto 
3 “iko we ial! gc WB pet nden, 
Blood 'thati@uponitbewltarsy | Bit le A lou i” safre a igi: ot ete ry RI 
3." Thrown overythe body; as clothes. = impetuows eruptions of the halituous flamesof.the | 

t Dehave een hertrife! trom"her bed, throw. her falt- AE rey upon cafti live coal ther, cones 5» Boyle. 
night®gown upon’ her. Shakefpeare 5 Matberbe joa sotar. a from hing tite arses Bike ‘nt 
4: “By way'offimprecation ‘or infliction i nila +9 for: every failings that:hevis) willing to pardon our. 
Hard-heartéd’ Clifford |. take me from the Worldi jmo wilful) eaae a and 

My foul tc heav’n, my blood uper your heads. Shake} « amendMcats pg sw roeuy ah ote gTillotfn. 
Noman, who hada mind’to do: AVFORG would be 


n opo 


A 
. Not under sunoting being on thes top. | 


Upon lefiening. intcreft, to Our penser cert. you fail 


npieprice of your natic commoditics, 2 Or leftcnyyour 
wa ma sind, «pom the” raggeAion' of wie fe: 
a 


Oo 
tion, runs  imnecdiately lige fimilies t 


{word in a {cabbard, and muft’ never.ibe pleaded, 
againk ‘him, or wiPciieed upon him. Kettlewerth: 
| 


It cxpreffes obteftation, grtrote fajon: 
if How? that I thould murder her ?., i} 
Up-n the ioy & and fruthi and bt pm rte PATE 
Haye made to thy command !—I, her '—her blood! 

Sba, are. 


la) Q l 
š Y Odi Lo exprets, an y. hafdiipo or eT | 


i ke it the 
+ Clearer. Le he. 
ame tipo the iraa of ih DE Tey he “dots - 
Dot find:simlelt delighted; orifi uper reading! the — 
admired paflagessin such) authors, thefindswa côld- 
wonets and indifference inphisothoughtay he *oug! 
re fo, conclude, Bey thie faculty of dileoy eet 
ink'them.. ‘+ 4 tor, 
this advabligg we we of pi aoh aneto rę- 
armsé 
pe Ina ftate of view. 7 
‘Vs it up: tecord r onelfe reported, Ai Pies 
Succeflivelys | fromjage toage?, Shabc[pe. Rich. MI. 
“The next heroes we meet with upon record were 
Romuliis! and Numa. À emple, 
` The atheifts taken notice: of among. tients 
“ate left branded upon the records of ie Bhys Lock, 
10. Süppofing aithing gra anted resco ts | 
If "youfay neceifty is the m atte r of Rie 
inv enti 001," and: there was Son ae "erste nd 
therefore “thefe” things ' were’ ‘lowly invented, this 
is a goad’ anfwer sa our i MPA 


Burnet TELAN A dibet phere. 


iL. “Relating to a fubject: 

_~ Ambitious’'Conftahce would not’eeafe, 
“Fill-the Kad kindled Francey and all the world, 
*Upen the right and party of her fond SaR Ky Foba. 

Yet when wesean jintreagean hour tovferve, © v 

Would fpendit ia fome words upanothat, bulinets 


o of edn ,tner 


alf pee te Fu neither tle yin ourfelvosy: no 


KNEL. 


cenfurmg:by, the Jump. hace s 
» That is nota faultinfeparable from {yits, bbt i j 
„the fin ofthe managers: jit lies notenaturally up 
the thing, but only spon the contwgent sotcum- 


{tances apd manner of, doing., ` Kettleworth. I 


„Ih confequence. of. Now: little i in ufe. 
Ect me not find! you" before me again upon” an 

af Hath Se K Meu}. for Miécfure. 
Then the princes of Germany bad-but a; cull] as; 
pfen at che greatnefs sof Spain, ufon.a ‘general, ap-} 
“'prehenfion of the ambitious defigns of that nation. 
PBacon.; 

T wif it may not bc concluded} “Tet, ‘upon fe- 
cond cogitutions; there fhould be tahle to aai 

l ahid. iron. 
© Thefe forces took holdof Aivers's in fori upon 
difcontent, “in fome poil ambition, in fome wponl 
feviry*and defire of change, and in fome few. upon! 
ity 5) 


ld i) 


- a ae 


| Af you. roe, rant, the tim e Shak cipe Mi ( 
ai Gndanigdivessout of dependaiice weponndame of they HP EARE TMC. a kelpe ethe 
pon this, V ren ember a ftrain of teh Finedscitl - ‘ 
better fart WP cid ipdacint idare» thefe: byl. PE Red aid omnia went.to fec a ds 


att tillers he ipa -e equal ‘births’ ikjwwra s at hervown work im the 
ged ata onnefs, an ee ak rebel iar va ae apie 25) = WARES UE hy Temp 
Grei pw too “iy fr ah, Baron. 


tae ; enanti 


jy pity, t th hey were ey eiee, 


j "te are agal ‘amie ron M A quetio 
P rami kes’ Oy Sp a Do’ Forde; AMi Be BeBe | J3-. In col erat on of. 


ahdruntefs ith gt!duty pro- Upon ‘the Whole r 


ey sabe here wa ne at oo 


Tere to be Conditional, 
` pofed to be inferleademy ebcm,, be acknowledged to 
be past off thar cond thos, «pom perforimahiceof which || -+ # A eat reii, 
thofe promifesidos\amd wpe the neglett ofwhiehif ‘8 
j thole promites fhall riot, belong to'anya Hammond. j 


ft. the 


The ki rk efs fori him-uponan`oldit 4 i jia ‘e dnia ‘Repe. 
AES ER pts ahaa pore g he ha fae f 4 5 n raid ine Ayed thad ‘J 
be Stratfs + © Clendon. Las 15. BLY 


it 


~ Though Re itfelf in oe fo pleafing/and “19. Pig ‘Ada! von. 
“ie wedtcds) arfi t: ‘yAithe rémorde and inward Mr o . } r 
wwregfats of thé foul, pow the*canimitiion offitsin- wee janco? è rate tt, a 
a Sa rey faint and:tranifithe rati- ‘Scares barport thi apne 
l a sa > Souths: MINS a Phere: are oShaadpea 
Cort tian ‘of uan nature, spop ep panard MAN AEEA ant wpa 
; Eo its aan, we 4 noth are nh P htt aos wi ee 
ratiy Y proceed fo" fary s it pan see aud kA y 
et jaké iagriëte aptn genbral Prefi TS Soiree £ S (le. ‘ 
HORE Rér'from the temper of bur f oE y 3 in sar 
prow, Pie) ehan | Foot reafon. Burnet. 100, mat tos 
end the'phing that is: dohes, ‘butithe tnten® el. ‘cnemyt 
tion: in doinguity that’ makes goadjoméviko hcre ane ape 
is s-greabds‘inrcack bedwint wiiag sede dipen force, other village 
and whatiupam inclitrdtooneei¢) tock! asida E finanige. geara Ay : 
The, gdæsminaiwn nf} Gat snillesspaeibe a i 0 k: 
seins ing the dwrettionio€ uhauguides iy PI BM tk ry 
ab hetei broke out rx po cot ag betweeil * na vr vdi 
“their parents; the one-vatuingaħimielf toomuch $ 17. In he'i ite Pia a O AA 
ben his birth, aud the ot other T upan his poffefions. wd wer “ch ae ig exeatelt mag- 
as cn; yA an ‘ould ne sn k- rçater warn 
HIT daien was AERA By TOA AN k 9 sah ee. 


9 18, On 


UP p3 


ih Or moccafion Of. atini e i obs 
earl of Cleveland; asmani of ienatasarage, 
Porn. officer upon at 
sivaneedy i Snagh os 
THE No ing af | on = S, he ‘takea e- 
ok.an.ofiice upon. 


1 eS 
upon him; he took an off 
Re Abs he acts as his fervant, he, cecil 


‘cial Janae spta,himielt, Sat it. 
ane fi ieee nE 
7 pt $ i e ae 


30.. Noting. ‘the time when) an t aeae ‘came! 
soto pats. [vis feldom applied toian yide: 


ination of time*longerthawa day. | 
he twelfth’ month, cn t  thirteenth'day: » 
an ås Site > N89 F Agan 2 KETA MLE fibers 


2K Norig na kth int nas § TO - 
“We have oncy forthe king'stribute, 
nour lant 


i wht sand Hperdg a vineyards.” 

>. 4 a G WNibemiab. 
zi: No arina TR, by 
ee, rine: upon ther, Samp(on. Le 


23 


ach ar oe ja degree of. ching Ferd 
da ea ‘that, the. PEJA im fenc 
word, that upox our lives we thould do wifes 
fhe commaniled D5. VAA SPONTA? Si 


24. “At the time of; on “occafion of. 


othe pretbyterians upon thefe two great events; and 
~ the pretentions to favoar which they: challeng se or 
them. * Sevift.. 


ty^ pma f 


25. By inference from.. seal a 
Without, at, all difcourfes Hee | 
obedience, upon his eo would be to no pur- 
poles, a Lacke. 


26. Noting attentions) iiai 
He prefently leit the Geht of what he ha r 7E 7 
his mind was filled with diforder and confutiun. 
Locke. 


27. Noting particular ‘pace. 
Provide aurfeives of the wirtuofo’s faddleywhich 
will. be (use to aznble, when, the world is oh 
hardest tot. ryden, 
28. Exaaly; according to. 
"Fa coodiy form comedoon the enemy 5: 
vAndley thr sound) they hid-,t judge the number 
Bhd or near the rate of thirty "th! iufand. . Shake/p.. 
29. By 5 ; noting the méans of fupport. 
Upon a clofer infpcAion of thefe bodics, the hells? 
are aifixed to the furfaces of them in fuch 3 asan- 
nery as bogies lying on the fea- flores: upon which 
they live. > Weedward. 
30. Upon is, in many of its fignifications, 
now contracted into on, efpecially in 
poetry. See Ox. The Se of this! 
particle is very multifzrious ; for it is 
applied both to place, which feems itsl 
“original aming ; to time, which 
feems its econdary meaning; and to 
intellectual or corporeal operations. Tt 
‘always retains an intimation, more or 
lefs obfcure; of fome jubjratum, fome- 
thing»precedent,-or fome. fubject» Te is 
- nov-eafy'to reduce itto any general idea. 


ws prer. adj. [a comparative from tf J 
‘$. Superiour in place; higher. 
+. _ Give the forehead a majettick grace, the bath 
fmi ng; which you thall.do b naking a thin up er 
“Tip, and thadowing the mouth line a littloat’ thie 
corners. Peacbam. 
‘Our knight did bear nô lef: a packe 1" 
Of his'own buttoeks on his back 3, ny ` 
““Whieh now had almoft got the upper 
" Hind of his head forrwant of ruper:  Hudib. 
' The, mga Randig was then clear, and the foul's” 
- ape region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours) 
of the inferior affe@ions. South’? Sermon: j 
' With fpeed to-night repair}: wiled 
1ghznot the pousmnor i angry Jove will bear” ` 
„Thy lawhefs wasid’sing walks in upper airy Dryden. 


j 
yi 


Fa a i 


r 


| 


\ 


i 


1$ 


Ù'PrER MOST. adj. ffieilative- “froin up- 


| 1. Higheft in places. 


f “are but the'clouds, and“ whters ii iien Nn the 


ald tharonthe right! ‘ya Which.s indeed am our 
Glanville. 


_“Umpartidily examine the merits and condu of | « 


UPR 


Deep as the dark infernal waters lie 
From. the bright regians of the cheerful 
So far the proud afcending rocks i invade oy 


H 
. Heav’ ESHER paign caft es hike. 


AN ia. power e or dip N. (12350 


ipt'dna' AAEE BI tukon pre- 
alle Fary And got’the 'upper ' Miana ia | he Kafon 
Lwith theg greitelt tpat “ Heoktr. 


tt. 
tt 


er. ] 3 buan) Pg 


THe waters, called che waters ssbee ah heavens, 
K! femen aire) él ot iy PReligh. 
"E Enlai) things*follow nature, not: painting ciond 


Min the botesmy of your Ricco an@ waters i in the'wp- 
perme fina seem © Dyan. 
2. Highett in power or authority: 


The loweF powers dre gotten vf ameh, and we 
fec, like men on our heads, as! Plato obferved of 


+ ~ 
icVve 


lett. i RA 
"Tis all ongi to the cémmon people who’ errr: 
amh ‘frvange. 


YFhis Tpecies of diferction will catry aman fale 
threyzh all | arties, fo far, that, whatever faĝion 


e ca ef upper of? his Claim is allowed’ far a 
are. a 


SUIf. i 

ph Predominant ;' ; moft powerfubi ui 
»As in. e aiie kekik hata diwithiart and.coft, 
» Fishardsto fayewhaticent-is uppermcfh 3 j 
Nor this part.mutk orcivet can we call, ai 
‘Or. amberp but @rich refule of all 3 
"So fhe was Mlafweet a i Dryden. | 
U prisn. adj. {from up.]  Proud;; arro- 
gant. A low word. 


avs 


To'Upra‘sse, v. a. [xp and raie. P To! 


raife up ; to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confufion, and our joy upraife 
In his ditturbance. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Zo Upeiar. v. a. [wp and veel, To 


rear on high. 
Heaven-born charity l thy, bleifings fhed ; 
Bid meagre want uprear her fickly head. Gay. 
UPRIGHT. adj. [up and right. This word, 
with its derivatives, is in profe accented 
on the firit fyllable.s but, in poetry feems 
to, be accented indifferently on: the frit 
or fecond. ] 
. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. 
Comb down his hair; iook! look ' it ands wp- 
right. Shatefpeare. 
They are upright as the palm-tree. Feremiaby x. 
Jy the morning, taking of fomewhat of eafy di- 
gcion, as milk, furthers nourifhmeat: but this 
fhould be done fitting upright, that the milk may 
pafs more fpeedily to the tomach. Buc. Nat. Hif. 
A tree, at firit fetting, fhould not be, thaken ; 
and therefore put two little forks about the bottom 
of your trees, to keep them upright. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
„Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 
Whoever tafted, loft his'uprigbhr thape, 
„And downward fell i intoagrov'ling fwine. Milton. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His|mighty ftature. Milton's Paradije Left. 


2. Erefted; pricked up. 


watchwotd hall come, that hey fhould all arife 
unto’ rcteliion : Spenfer. 
Stood T heodore furpriz’d in dtadly fright; 
A Withchatt’ring teeths. and baiting hainwprigbr. 
Dryden. 
3. 'Honett ;\ not declining frm the right. 
Such neighbour nearneis thould not partialize 
Th? unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul Shak. 
How halt thou intih "T 
Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 7 
And. faitbfal now prov’d falle | 


All have “their ears upright, waiting when the f, 


Mut. Par, Lift. 


U-PeR 


The moh upright of mortal men was he ; 
The molt, Sincere and holy woman | ‘fhe.’ Dryden. 


UPR IGET. a. f- ‘Elevation ; orthographys: 
Ydu have the orthography, or up ia ight, of this 
ground-plat, and the cxplanation thereof; with a 
{cale of feet and! inches. | Mixon’ Mec ba. Exirts 
af PRIGHTLY. dav. [from upright.» . 
. Perpendicularly to. the horizon. 
2. Honetly ;\ without vouio from the 
xight. 
omiMen -by .nature, aptêr,, to rage.than eae not 
eatly ambitious, mae than to be mpl and “up - 
0 rightly: ealtwith. 5. .% . t Sidneye 
wrincestingudgment, andytheir ddini judges, 
mubhjudgg the caules ofall perfons uprightly and 
et tually, Without an PS poe eg pee ee 
Taylore 
ome ive! liprig bly rhea! is Mite the bet, © 
To fave ourfelves; and’not to damn tlhe geti: Dryd. 


UP RTO aT yess mf [from upright!) 
L. Perpendicular erection. “This was an- 


“ciently accented.on the fecopd. 
"So the tair tree, which itill preferves 
"Her frui@and face While:nowindebfows, 
` n Rormstrom chat a prighenefs! fwerves,. 
we \WAndethefelad dini abourherittrows \ 
Si NWith'tréafure from her yielding jot Baller. 


p 


2, Hoñefty ; integrity. 


Lhe hypocrite bends his principles'and pra€fice: 
to the falhion of a corrupt. world s; but the truly 
upright mansis.inflexibic in his Wir igen, and 
unalterable in his, purpoft. Anegbury. 
To Urra sE. veni [upand rije] : 
r» To niefiom decumbiture. 
i= Early, before the morn. with crimfon ray 
The windowst brighe*heavei opened. Had,” 
Through which into the worldthe dawning day 
Might look, tliat, maketiy every creature glad, 
t Uprafe Sir © uyon: Spenf re 
‘Thou’ knoweft my down-Gtting, and mine’ up- 
rifing. “Rfalm-cxxxixe- 
Uprofa the virgin withithe morning light, 
Obedient to the vifion of the night. 
z. To rife from below the horizon. 
1 Uprofe the fun. 
3. To rifenwith: beeline 
Was that the ki Udda: his horfe fo hard’ 
Agair ft the'ttecp uprifing of the hill? Y Shakepeare. 
Urri’se. neja Appearance above the 


horizon, 
Did ever raven fing forlike a lark, 
That gives fweettidings af the {un's prife? Shake 
U’PROAR. x. £: [oprcer, Dutchi This 
word likewie ‘is accented on the firit 
fy|lable in profes in verfe,indifferently 
on either.]. Tumult; butle; diiturb- 


ance; coufufion.s 
The Jews, which beliéved not, fet all the sity. 
on anuproar. Ats, XViie 55 
It were well ifi his holinefs, h ad notuct thesworld 
in an uproar, by nourifhing aay ware Raleigh. 
Fle levied farcesin a difor uproar, albeit 
the treafon reftec in him and. fo Onie Ait his com- 
plices. Hayward. 
Pel heuproar was fo loud, that the a¢cufation it- 
felf could ‘not be heard. “Holiday. 
Others, with valt Typhaan rage more fell, 
Rend un both rocks 4nd hills)’ and ride the air 
In whirlwind :' hell fcarce holds the wild.wproar. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


pty 


Horror thus prevail'd,, 

And wild uproar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philife.- 

The impiety. of «this fentiment fet the audicyce 
in, an uproar j. and made Sotrates, though an inti- 
mate friend of the poct, go out of the theatre with 
indignation. =o Addin.. 

To Urrotar' anid. [from the noun.} To 


throw into confuiion. ` Not in ufe: 
Had f power, F fhould 


Pour the (weet ufilk of concord into hell, j 
Uproar 


UPS 
Uproar the opiverfal peace, confoond 


Allubity on earth. Shakefpeare’s Machetb. 


Jy Urro T. v: a.’ {ep and rer.) To 
teat up by the root.” = 
| Orpheus codld’ lead the favage race, 
And treet uprooted leftitheir places +- ed 
Sequacious of the hyres f 
But brigbt'Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher ; 
When to her organ, vocal breath was giy'n, 
An angel heard, ' 
And ftraight appear'd,. 
Miftaking earth for beav‘n. Dryden. 
ToUrno uss. v: a {xp andresf.} To 
waken from fleep ; to’excite to action. 
Thou art upreus'd by fome diftemperature. 
Sbøkefpeare. 


U’psnor. ». f. [up and or.) Conclufion ; } 


end; laft amount; final event. 
With this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
To like defire and praife of noble fame, 
Theonly spot whereto he doth aim. Hxbb. Tale 
I cannot pursae with eny"fafety this {port to the 
at Shake/peare. 
In this ap fet, purpofes miftook 
Fall on th' inventors headss» Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 
Every leading demonftration to the main) upjbor 
of all, ‘which is the proportion betwixt the fpherc 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit and reafon of 
that mathematician. © More. 
Upon the apjber, affiiGtions are but the methods 
of a` merciful providence,» to force us upon the 
only means of fetting matters right. L'Eftrange. 
Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet : 
bere is the xp/bcr and refult of all; here termi- 
pate both the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Let`s now make an end of matters peaceably, as 
we thal! quickly come to the ap/b:t of our affair. 
Arbuthnot. 
At the pje after a life of perpetual applica- | 
tion, to refleét that you have been doing nothing! 
for yourfelf, and that the fame or lefs induftry 
might have gained you a'friendihip that can never 
deceive or end ; a glory, which, though not to be 
bad till’after'death, yetfhall be felt and enjoyed to 


eternity» Pope. 
U’'rsine down. [an adverbial form of 
fpeech. ] l 


1. With the lower part above the higher. 
In the day-time they fith in their boats, which 
they draw unto the land at night; and, turning’ 
them spfde dows, fleep under them. Nolin. 


2. In confufion; in complete diforder. 
An his lap a maft of cain be told, 
And turned upfde dowr, to teed hiveye 
And ‘covetous detire with his huge treafure. 
Speafer. 
The flood did not fo turn wpfide down the face 
of the earth, as thereby it was’ made paft know- 
ledge, after the waters were decreafed. 
~ Ralph's Aiftery of the Worldi. 
The fevere notions of Chriftianity turned all this) 
upfide devon, filling all with furprize and amaz:-, 
meat. “They came upon the world like light dart-) 
ing full upon the face of aman aficep, who had a 
mind not to be difturbed. Scurb. 


> U'rspainoa. n. f. (up and Pring.) This 


word feems to figoify upftart; a mani 


fuddenly exalted... Not ufed. 
‘The, king doth. wake to-night, >and takes his 


roule ; To the defcent and duft below thy fvot, 
Kecpa waftel, and the fwagg' ring spfpring reels. A molt toad-fpotted traitor, Sbabcfp. Kiag Lear. 
Sbahkefpeare. U‘PwarbD. 


Jo Ursta nn. v. x. [up and fasd.) To} U’pwanons. 


be erected. | 
Sea-calves unwonted to freth rivers fly ; 
The water {nakes with fcales upflanding die. May 
To Ursra‘at. vsniy([apand fart.) To 
{pring up fuddenly. 
» He apfarted:brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 


As eagle freth out of the ocean wave. Spenjer. 


His breaft with far 
‘Upstart. ee {up aind fart] 


To Ursta’y. v. a. [up and flay.] To 


ToUpswa’rm. v.a. [up and /warm.] To 


To UPTAKE. v. a. [up and take.] To 


To UPTRA‘IN. V. A. 


To Urru’rn. v. a. (up and turn.) To 


U’pwarn. adj. 


U'Pwanrn. zef Thetop. Out ofufe. 


` For 1 would have you, when you spward move, 


U PW 
“Thus haviog {poke, he fat ; thas anfwer'd then, 
Up/larting from bis throne, the king of men, . 
fd. ‘ . - rye ga 
One 


fuddenly raifed: to wealth,, power,,of ho.. 
nour; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 
Two. hundred in a place will-be cnough for, che 
fafeguard of that country, and ‘keeping under,all 
fudden upfiarts, that fhall feck to trouble the peace 
thereof. | Spelit Irdasd 
My rights ‘and royalties» 1 l 
Plockt from my arms ‘perforce, and given away 
To upfiare untbriftss » Sbhakefpeare. 
Muthrooms.-have two. ftrange, propestics ; -the 
one, that thcy yield fo delicious a meat; the other, 
that they come up. fo haftily, even in a night, and 
yet they are unfown: and therefore fuch as are} 
upflarrs in ftate, they call in reproach mufhrooms. 
i Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
‘The king did not negleét Ireland, the foll where 
thefe muthrooms and wupfart weeds, that {pring 
up in a night, did chiefly profper- ~ Bacon. 
A place of blifs 
In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac’d 
A race of upflart creatures, to fupply ` 
Perhaps our vacant room., Milton's Paradye Lof. 
Inordinate defires, 
And upfart paffions, catch the government 
From reafon. Milton's Patadife Lo. 
Mean upfurts, when they come once to be pre- 
ferred, forget their fathers. i` _ L'Eftrange. 
Trade, he faid, carried from us thecommodities 
of our country, and made a parcel of apparis as 
rich as men of the moft/antient families. 
Addifon's Freebolder.’ 


f{uftain ; to fupport: 

Them the upfays 
Gently with myrtle band: mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flow’r. Milt. 


raifein afwarm. Out of ufe. 

You "ve taken up the fubjcéts of my father, 
And both againft the voice of heav'n and him 
Have herc upfearm'd them. | Sbakefp. Henry 1V. 


take into the hands. 

He hearken'd to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the pater gave to bear. Spexfer. 
[ap and rrain.]'To 

bring ups ‘to educate. Not ufed. 
King Lear in happy peace Jong reign’d, 
But had no ifue male him to fuccecd, 
But threc fair daughters, which were well vp- 
traind 
In all that fcemed fit for kingly feed. Spenfer. 
throw up ; to furrow. 

So fcented the grim feature, and wprurn'd 
His nottrils wide into the murky air. >` Afi/ton.) 

Beyond all marks, with many a’giddy round 
Down ruthing, it wpturas a hill of ground. Pope. 
[ ups and. peand, Saxon, } 
Directed to a higher part. f 

Spread upon alake, with wpavard eye, i 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryd. 

_ The angel faid j 
With upward (peed his agile wings he fpread. Priors 


- 


From the extremett apeward of thy'head . 


adv. [up and peapd. } 
1. ‘Towards a higher place: oppofed to’ 


downward. 


i 1 thought 
To fmcoth your paffaze, and to fofcen death : 


Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 

. In hhects of rain the fky defcends, 

And eccass feild with waters spawarde'tends ; 
6 


tú 


p si ow r to do 


URE 


' Onerifing, falling one; theiheavintendifta > P; 


t 


-Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Dryden. 
Ayman ona cliff is, at liberty ‚to; 
yards downwards into the fea, nat bec 


twenty ya ree 


l 


i wh i 
x e do; 
he’ is thercfore free, becaufe he has a power to leap, 
“br not to leaps I. soar ke. 
ż. Towards beaven andi\God. "> i> 
Looking inward, we sre'ftricken dumb ;, look- 
ing ard, we {peak ‘and prevail, 1 Hookera 
3. With refpect to the higher part. 
Dagon, fea-monfter! upword man, | Re ; 
And downward filh, _ Milton's Poredife Lof. 
4. More than with tendency to a higher 
or greater number. 55 sn A a 
. Their. counfel .muft feem very unfeafunable, who 
advife men now.to fulpe&..that,, wherewith the’ 
world bath had, by their own account, twelve 
hundred years. acquaintanceand wpeuaedsy enough 
abet eo ene aes 
_., [have been your wife In this obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been bleft 
With ‘man children by you. Shake. Henry VU. 
Towards the fource. = 
ne Be Homer's works your fludy 5 
APE form your judgment, thence your notions 
ring, | very Sy yous -w a t3 
And afie the mufes úpaverd to their pring. Pope. 
To Urwi'nd. v. a. pret. and part. pafl. 


«4 


è 


$e 


` uprwound, (up and wind.) To convolve. 


As the lay upon the dirty ground, . 
Her huge long tail her den all overfpread, 
Yet was in knots and many boughts ‘upwound, 
ARP e. © Spenfer. 
URBA NITY. 2.f. [arbanité, Fr. urbani- 
sas, Lat.] Civility ; elegance ; polite- 
nefs ; merriment ; facetioufnels. 
A ruftical feverity banithes all wrbanity, whole 
barmlefs condition is confiftent with religion. 
Brown's Falgar Errours. 
Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment ; 
and without fome (uch tinéture of urbanity, good 
humour falters L'Efirange. 
Moral deétrine, and wrbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, conititute the Roman fatire. Dryd 


Che 
U'racuin. n. f. (heureuchin, Armorick; 
erinaceus, Lat.) i 


1. A hedge-hog. : 


Urchins thal, for chat vaft of night that they 


may work, 
All exercife on thee. Shatefpeare’s Fempzft. 
A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hiling fnakes, 
Ten thoufand {welling toads, 2s many urchins, 
Would make fuch fearful and contuted cries, 
As any mortal body, heasing it, i 
Would Rraight fall mads, Shakefpe Titus Andros. 
That aacuse dcfigns the prefervation of the more 
infirm creatures by the defenfive armour it hath 
given them, is demonttrabic in the common hedge- 
hog, or urchin. ; Ray. 
2. A name of flight anger to a child, 
Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother’s 
„pride, 
And ao "s blind new, mamma? the urcbix cried. 
"Tis Chtoe's eye, and check, and lip, and bregft : 


ga 


Friend Howard's genius fancied all che reite Prior. . 


‘Une. n. fe Praétice; ufe; habit. Ob- 


dolete. . i l 
Is the warrant fufficient for any man’s con- 
, fcience to build fuch proceedings upon, as are and 
have becn put in wre fos the cftabliubment of that 
caufe? Hosker. 
He would keep his hand in ove with Somewhat 
of greater value, till he was brought to juftice. 
L' Ejh anges 
U'RETER, n. f [agnrng $ uretere, Fr.] 
Urerers are two long and {mail canals 
from the ba‘on of the kiddies, one on 
each fide. Their ufe i» to carry the 
urine from the kidnies to the bladder. 


Dusncy. 
ig 


Set ot peg ie 


S 
w 


EE aa a aS T ee. 


-ya 


a 4 A 


banan k el 


i icitati U'rRiNOUS. adj [from urine.) Fartaking 
J arapen sands Welforexpuretion, || 2. unate ; veh inent in folicitation. Y. 
ao nln ints De a = p pra Ewe ba gene upon Fade le, ‘ay | É ienei mw eag honau 23 eee 

l s halic. e putrid matter being*diftited y a Sawater 
A P Sada P “urerre, Fr J pr if 


ah mi t fen oo f ES ieJ am + » paean g 
i è diwithian urtecusspirit dike thar obtain - 
veh ans Ę l “PASE oe [from ` urg e ee egnate pirit; 
-3 V ERA : a able trom animal (ub@anccsahy Arbuth, og dliments. 
z Space viste aA Ya p- ne Nefi [ures Fr, tana; Latin, ] 
ae Pare afix Eno rs . Any, veffel,; “OF whith the mouths nar- 
pase Er gently ces a be a pe than the body. R araor č 


roes l Haraty. ais ‘oF difpleas’d, if her chante urn 
UR GERad, yak tk urge] “One who 


Da with ‘repaired fuel burn t 
ers? Butmy faint-frowns, though to her koñdar' d name 
g va prellese A jinn i confecrate a never dying flames “RA Wat 
salt we Aii Pope’ wereasegreatvanrurgrr ands Paw $ Minos, the trict inquifitor/appears,” 
URricEwon n. fo Pfort of graint o 
zal ea ee i urgeee' der. 


And livescand crimes with his ailesiorss heats 
" Reundiayhisuanthe blendgd.balls be ruw}s 5 


a wei > - OPferiimer. 
han Piai ed Bote A eae TA nahoissaan dooms r the, guilty E Dryden 
erei: A wis e 
ty aah i in R’Aaran’s s EER pot 3, BARELY that in tue 
rrira hoe rss a criticl: anc ; =) “fig gn. ot. PP 
dy sa ars Se, Ae fignifies nodaigd Beak raid, thé: Fatry are 
: Snow ve we n Aa: Warn Creech. 


erfcct moit Ea- 
sap, >* be yen ity 


akbe. “ve el. in wh ithe remains of 


-|i the clearnefs and ce of the diving!’ “Anfacrse 
n3 ce pig, cbtaihéd bye tye hi Ajag copfulgngit mt burnt. bediesy WEC: PUbnos se oop > d 
A? ee ony iA contradittinclion (whe Or lay-thete bones in an unworthy UIT g 


hes Ue 
ha 


Tombletsy'widhinawemembdtance! Overjthem. Sake 
ai Ken | sides » \ pAnruftickidiggingan the groundiby,Padua, found 
Ti Eo ewton ‘Notes 6 Milom e anwnionieasthen potsinwhichsthereiwas another 
al be a gin it pear: “it armdi p wed Pooober xin y randy’ imthiw lefter alanp clearly burning. 
è urim work, divinely wrou Ë Milin. Micy bos jw ta sgbnlc i Wilkins 
Re L. ea f..furiual, oe iw = FEET grine $i t. "Bis eA limbs with my- dead body burn; 
Solh scA nd once:morecjdinies in: athe pious,urr. Dryden. 


hoggorgin che hades 
3y 
rAxbortle in-whi piala s t forj as 
<r ; a ex has w rfekept ps: ; Uro'scory. nefor Flon. and oninu] in- 
a “ fpection® of urine.) * © ¢ 


KEGI ‘gv tH ST heles thine through you, liceothe water). 


> our haite 1s oi g on i w kef jè Hintan msia Shakelp. Two Gentlemen of Vertnaeh« Mh this work” attempts “will "exceed perform- 
x Ha anes: wt? |r $ Alcandl@ orof aimuker wilhpierce ihrotgh an le sances} it Being ‘com pofed by fnatchey of time, vas 
DA DEAA Jiki, Caliar. 
` aa S ; Brows. 


À medical { vacations, and’ uvolcopy, wads ermit. 
chiles si Abe Tjin Yrte. D jd. G Brown's Velgar Errours. 
EENS ate i alan y sA Tiis land, when,gloryscalls, t. | 
qisie.. N ‘Can brandith arms as weil aa Be oe +H Garth. - In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
hb de> ated r 
‘sa 7 briithé contrary," 9: wit urinals, ranto and fro. 2 Sp Rotor) which’ isan unripe.coal, and.is, very proper for hot 
OF avers Witnam- aT 


tial i; Actia and im- 


` 


Drew “oH 
Bech Ps l aan 
O labour veh a 


vi gernelsorevidlence. don sdi sasti E an 


hen) f3 R 


inçh, board, or ani urinal rce 2 pul througha 


- 


URRA aA miner yl 
ad i r pS bs 
ea ill not wily ; E „ome with {cy mitars in thejr Í hands. and, OP ersten that, lies nears the cogl, commonly, called urryy 


ations, proofs, confeffions, | 
a AS * Sbardpireg ferry MN. PU RAS AR Ya adj. [from urine. -J Relating spat pesia t botar Bra sn hyo ait Hib 
e neceilicg and Mare of times; a tothe. urine. i e Wee. 
AA be not pe vie Shakepeare Ric Ale}. ‘The wrachus. or. Seg EF a H y ; th isoja: ae rh notythis aea with Aih 
aga : mehi fore’ may wegen wo pli CES) fiom thie. bottam” of. the bladder, where rr dif- eray but withius,seventus,who:are: all of Oey 


‘alive thls day. por Ve 
USAGE, ref. baagi, aenst k: 


1. Treatment. gÀ 


m which feem'to takeaway all fuits amor gChrifians. 
Swen sapere: e Ss a o WAK Alwe. 
. To importune ; folicito a l 

ah J : 

pá iii warden HA mp: 45, X 
Him halty to arife. Benfer. 
8.) Po, prets.in oppofition, by way of b- 
À = Je n. nnet e dal in ME Medicines wrizarive do pot work by rejttion 
wT Hough"every: man have a wigh® int difpute tof and indigeftion, as folutive do. "Bar s Nat Hif, 
l urga 'falfe*Feligion;" with alh itd abiatd confe- Urina TOR. a. J. [wainateur,, Fr. uringtor, 


Sa 3 yett is barbarous inctvility féurritoufly |) i 
wits fport with that whichothas acount relighan. Lat, he A diver; PNG, who fearches un 


krang wire tanend] T/r. der water, ds Sar 
i gyn Aaa TPAR ; web prefs forward . ia Ls. The precious Sones that “grow he „as pearl; f 
- Ld 


chargeth the wattrith and ur inary pary ro! its cone 
tents. Brown's Vulgar E ROUrs. 
Diliereticles'that relax the} urinary” ialis ould 
be tried before fuch as ftimu!ates IAs duid Which way 
E ' e ib eBid Aiken: Bight chith thou KRAS &, Or they Hh ish fage. 
URIRATIVE. ‘adj. wp Bh r uring ; hay a k HE paki puaré 
provoking oe ee E; ‘ The tus re in out ia KeS Tn your cheek, 
Plead 1 You fale t ge SIH Troilus and Crefida. 
AUD stslqmos al Mperathens a! © 
Is pris nen tos thebifhap, gat whote, hands 
Hey hathi goog mfages and, gre. iblidertye. A n 
Ssn Squad oft diw siats Aadoypeari a Henry VI. 
% The reft were fav’d, and made enthralled fwaines 
ar Toral thesbateib mihian lists bredesd T Chapman. 
K sieg Wint wage haveilemet wth tcom.this: adverfary, 


vod 


2 


astes , may be much more cafily, fetched up by the helpi 
a pate, er ita? bleh ie Moola boot this, than bya any. ‘other v A, of the ey who, palies by thewery» wordy d tanflatod,’ and pro- 
Mt R ii ATRA Ae ot fo for g q PG [Eins’s Mathematical Mogicks ediicespother padages; and then heétors and cries 


Thofe relations of urinutors belong only. toithofe t: Out of. my. difuygenuity jon styst oe Stilling Peete 
eÀ my g on uy, Con ¥ den Ft ar 
© emer cherry ire gay fureaiie, railed | om “plated Where’ they" Ris’ dived, reich ofS a baAro not bawks krought, to sbeband and ae 


onne. P 


Delo chita i rocky. Og RELPET Ray. lures and:Lionsreclaigncay by gond 'ufage? L'Efr. 

t enD E EN ‘Je oh renure | U RINE =m: fe urine, Fri irina, "Latin? 74 odw Heowaspalarmed switiothecxpeftaion of that 

ut Cy d fEculty.o Sflity. s [or “animal water, ody Heidt HA qnoa A ufage, which wagithena Payhabens srt of foch 

GO. hy ity amA Rourgrexire Pe o » ene ST as a preat prov i of EE patfit- PEELS mak isf hh sgar Fel 
( Was uncer. prejt.di > ae Madar me” 29G; Ana tji 


cp a be bound, 
s ant POU OP? t dy lp und A 


TaD chouglvtde feminalitysin W 
a, ory eid Wwertyas mið ityean (tihe, or tt, A 
~  Mthdtytiee theelerd gi ie-carsigdewith) Jt the idea.of fun x Are s a (tie yden. 
tale be violent. cvery party they:foolisldy.believe»we,can” wilibly be- oe ia pra ong’ continued. 
de sree a fo ordained are to be kcptigubowbdic Hort} a No ldåthetéin thevanatuiny,of every pastis if Tong fay ait fatalities p Sepatan ld Mea 
< ? 
Teeni maniri et p- {hao Rillthese grow] fome deprdichyié itor pile Vin, Aor sy NOTA : T Pek Es is no Ly law, vunom iefeir doth {tand fer 
7 1 = v A » J 
Not l 4 “trbucbnet. Sa N Hooker. 
eo ate alone. ATR ATE Aiie ET from the | 3- Manners; behaviour,» Obfolete, 
Same noun,}. To make whens f >o j i 0na gentle nymphas fouid; 
Rei My, Ey Me! Sa lake aia havel mg Hight Anery? -exccllingyallthe: crew: 
MO 20> JAH A, 7 jò: IA Tiag yi po | -Anicourteouss/apeprand unitaincdehucs < “Spenfere 


vite “Natura! Ih fiory. 


U'sacer. n, fi Pujager,<Praitrom ufage.) 
Oñerivhor has the ufe of any thing in 


trut for another, 7 4 
3 N He 


' © A necefity, and as the laf 
“= Vor II, 


- 


romicdy. Ae tale 6 mens Falzar Ebor. 


i f 


ape Mipirout Hie ga ch" figor ai eggs, 
z iti or r 
span, ye ue E E méyeKscpt the $ ee c 


USE 


Re eonfum'd the common treafory, 
Whercof he being the Ample ufoger 
But ifor the Rate; "nor in proprie, 1 
Did alien’t® his minions. Damit: Civil War. 


Usance. n. f. [ufance, French.] 
1. Ule; proper employment. 
What att thou, 
That here in defart hat thine -habitance; 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth doft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right uMante? 


Spenfir. 
2. Ufary ; interen paid for money. — 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of wfance. Sbakclp. Merchant of youre 


Use. ne J. [u/es, Latin.) 

L. Aii a&t of employing any thing to any 
pote. i 

The P fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be 
ufed in any other af. Leviticus, viie24. 
Number the mind makes w/e. of in meafuring:all 
things by us meafurable. ke. 
Confider the hiftory, with whât v/e our author 
makes of it. Leche. 
Things may, and mutt, differ in theirx/e; but 
yet they are all to beiufed' according ‘to the will of 
aw. 


2. Qualities that make a thingeproper for | 
any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent xfe for illneTes of the fto- 

mach, that proceed from cold or moit humours ; |. 

a great digeftcr aud*seftorer of appetite... Temple. 

3. Need of; occafion on which a thing 


can be em ployed. 
This will fecure a fatherto my child ; 
That doge, J have no farther w/e for life. 
A: Philips. | 
4. Advantage received; power of receiv 


ing advantage. 

Mose figures insa piCture than are neceffary,,our 
author calls figures.to be let; becaule the picture 
has no #fe for them. Dryden's Dufrefacy. 

. Convenience; help; ufefuluefs. , 

Diftin@ growta: in knowledge carries its: own 
light in every fep of its .pragreffion ; than which 
nothing is of more w/e to the underftanding. Locke. | 

Nothing would be of greater ufe towards the im- 
provement of knowledge and politenefs, than fome 
effe€tual method: for correQting, enlarging, and af- 
certaining our language. Saif. 

When will my friendthip be of sfe to thee ? 

A. Philips. 

You thew os Rome was glorious, not profule; o 
And pompous buildings once were things of w/e. 

Pope. 


|} 


6. Ulage; cuflomary act. 
That which thofe nations did ufe, having been 
alfo in afe with others, the antient- Roman laws do 
forbid. Hooker. 
He tbat firt brought the word ham; wheedlc, 
or banter, in s/e, put together, asshe thought fit, | 
thofe ideas he made it fand for, Locke. 
7. Praétice ; habit. 

Sweetnefs, truth, and every grace 
Whieb time and s/e are wont’to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach,’ 
And read diftin@ly in her face. 


3. Cuftom ; common occurrence. 
O Cefar ‘ thefe things are beyond all sft, 
And J do fear them. Shake/peare’s Julius Cefar. 


g- Intereft 5, money paid for the, ule, of: 
money. 


Waller. 


If it be good thou haft received. it from God, | 


and then thou, art »more obligedto pay duty and 
tribute, s/e and principal, to him. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

Moft of the learned, Heathen and Chriftian, 

affert the taking of ufe to be unlawful; yet the 

divines of the reformed church beyond the feds, do 

generally affirm itto be lawful. South's Sermone 


To Use. v. a. [wer Fr. ujus, Liatin] 
3. To employ to any purpofe. 


noun. “Out of ufe. 
Pray forgive me, if Ihave ufed myfelf unman- 
nerly. Shake/peare. 
To Use. vn 


USR 


You ‘re welcom’, 

Moft learned, rev'rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 
Ufe us and it. / Shake/peare’s Henry VU. | 
They could w/e hoth the sight haad and the left 

io hurling fones:and Mooting aTIOWS., L; 
T Chron, xii. 2. 
This occafion gave“ ' 
For me to ufe my wits, which to thcir height 
I ftriv'd to fkrew up. Chapman. 
"Two trumpets of filver, gas thoa: mayeft ufe 
for the calling of the aflembly. _. Numiri, x. 27 
He was unhappily tqoumuch #/ed as a check up- 
onthe ford. Coveatrysy, ang when, thatelord » per- 
plexed their counsels with inconvenient ybjcétions, 
the authority of che lord Magchelter was still call- 
ed upon. ‘Clarendon. 
Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many in- 
Eroan underftood in a. quite diftercnt fenfe 
than what our author w/es them In, Locke. 
‘That prince was ufng all his endeavours toin- 
troduce popery, which he openly profeifed. pe. 
2z..To accuftom ; to habituate. 
He that Danse to. gain th” Olympick prize, 
Muft ufe himfelf to hunger, heat, and cold. 
Rofcommon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, u/e them- 
felves only to fpeak extempore, Locke on Educat. 
I ‘ve hitherto been ws'd to'think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king; = }+ 
The.ruling principle. Addifen`s Cato. 
A people long ufedsto hardhhips ‘lote by degrees 
the very notions of liberty 5 they look upon them: 
felves as at'mercy. ref 
3. To treat. to 
Why doft thou w/e me thus ?'I TRT thee not. 
Shakefpeare. 
When he’came to afk leave of Solyman that he 
might depart, he’was courteoufly ujed of him. 
Knolles. 


I know ™ 
My Aurengzebe would ne'er have ws'd'me fo. 
Dryden. 
Y Virgil or Ovid- be' thus wfed, “tis no longer to 
be called theirwork, when neither the thoughts 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 
St. Paul was not afraid to plead his own caufe, | 
and ferve"himhfelf of law, when others went about 
to ufe him-with violence, contrary to it. 
Kettleworth. 
I love to ufe people according to their own fenle 
of góod“ breeding. Tatler. 
Cato bas us'd me ill; he has refus'd 
His daughter Mascia to my ardent vows. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
Gay is fed as the friends of tories are by whigs, | 
and generally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 
4. To praétife cufomarily. 
Uje hotpitality one to another, without grudging. 
. 1 Peter, iv. 
5- To behave: with the reciprocal pro- 


1. To be accuflomed ; to praétife cuftom- 
arily. 

They uf.to.place'him that fall be chesmartain 
upon a ftone, always referved. for; that paurpofe, an! 
placed commonly upon a iy 

Speafer’s State of Jreland. 

In polliag of trees, many do wfe to leave abough f 
or two on the top, to help to draw up the fap. 

' Baron. 

A prudent governor; to add Mice religion, will not 
confider men's duty, "but their practice; not what 
they ought todo, but what they i to do. 

cutb's Sermons. f 
. To be cuftomarily in any maaner;» to 


=e wont. 

Fears yfe to be reprefented in fuch am imaginary 
fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eycs than open 
them. 

The waters going and returning as the waves 
end great commotions of the fea w/e to do, retired 
leifurety. Burnet. 


Bacon. | 


U SH 
3. To frequent ; to.inbabit.. Obfolete. ; 


Conduét me well © 
In thefe ftrange. wait where never foot did ufe Ji 


cafere: ° 
Snakes that aft within the houfe for tha we 


a 


Sccarely lurk, tand ‘like a plague invades S 

Thy: cattle with ieee © May’ Virgil 
Ye vallies lows here ekna whiipers nfe © 2 

Of th; dwantangrindsy and guthing pet 


U’s e F Ubenad). “(ae ina be A r 
ent ; profitable to. wy ah X conducive 
or helpful: to “any: purpote ; valuable for 


ufe. Frag] st fet TLSE ~ TR 


‘Providence would only tnad mankind dase the 


ufefub knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft 
to employ.ouninduftry.: 1a. | More's Antidzre. 
Gold and filver being lictle ufeful to the life of 
many in, proportion to. food, raiment, and Carriage, 
has its value only trom the confentiof men. Locke. 
That the legitlature fhould have power to change — 
the fuéceifion, is very ufeful ‘towards: preferving 
our religioni and liberty. Swi, 
Deliver a particúlar account of the great and ufea 
| ful things already performed. Sw: ifte 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing, that fo fecures our hearts from+fool 
paffiens, nothing that preferves fo holy and wile a 
frame of mind, as fome Sef aban employ- 
ment of ourlelvess: Ua Law. 


U’seFuLLY. adv. [from ufefd.) In fuch 


a manner as to help forward {ome end. 

In this account they muft conftitute two at 
leat, male and female, in every species 3. which’ 
chance could not have made fo very nearly alike’ 
without copying, nor fo ufefully differing without 
contrivance. Bertley `s Sermense- 

USEFULNESS. n. f Conducivenefs or 
helpfulnefs to fome end, 

The grandeur of the commonwealth hee itfelf 
chiefly in works that are neceflary or convenicat. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the emperors, was rather for oftentation than any 


real ujcfulnefs. Addifon. 


U'SELESS. adj. [from u/e.} Anfwering no 


purpofe ; having no end. 
Su have I feen the loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an-ufelefs how's; 
And the vege failors curfe the rain 
For which poor thepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are w/ele/s to us, and 
yet are parts of their bodies. r Boyles 
His friend, on whofe affiftance he mofi relied, 
either proves falfe and forfakes him, or looks on 
with aa wfele/s pity, and cannot help | him. 
Rogers’s'Sermont. 
The waterman forlorn along the fhore 
Penfive reclines apon his #felé/s oar. Gay. 
U’setessLty. adv. [trom u nfelefs.] With. 
out the quality ofanfwering any purpoles 
‘Ing fauntering’ humour, fome, out of cuitoin, 
Jet a good part of their lives run wfelesiy away, 
without bufinels or recreation. Locke. 


‘U'seressness. 2. J. [from xle/s.] Un- 
fitnels to any end. 


zay į 


He made'a learned difcourfe on the Ka iget es ade: 


le Tid and indecency of fexes wearing tails. 

7 Eftrang feo 

He would convince them of the vanity and ai 
leffaefs of that learning, which ect not the pof- 
feifor arhetter man. Sout 
User. nf. [from ufe. ] One. who ules... 
Such things which, by imparting the delight to 
others, make the yfer: thereof welcome, assmufick, 
dancing, hunting, fealting, riding. Sidney. 
~ That wind-like ujer of his feet, faire Thetis’ 
pregenic. r \Chaperan} 

My lord received from the: counte{s»of 'War- 
wick, a lady powerful in the Court; and indeed a 
virtuous:wfer of her power; ows beft advice that was 
ever givens ` © Ie  Woreer. 


U’SHER. nef. {buiffer, Pray wr 
t. One whofe butinels is tO intradice: Gran- 
gers, 


-JIN 


>. 


FÀ "young ífcholars to higher learning. “ 

- > oe 7c = , e. 7 = WW is , 
y i | Though grammar’s pronts lefs than rhetorick’s 
: Paw pratey st | ae. ERA 


U SU 

“pets: or walk’ before a perfot of high 
"Bdrm cay ioe zh 
oae For 1091 vate hon aed 
Should have an army i yfber, and i i, 
i on Neco tell ete 


h 
ehe did appear, Shak: Ane! dnd Cleepatra. 
P 


^m - T 0 ke guards and ufers ee aed an 

, then enters your prince. 0 Tatler, 

~ . « Gay paid his courtfhip with the crowd, 

E ‘as Modeft pride allow'd; ~ 
A a fervile u/Ber’s place, 

OP And leaves St. James's in difgrace.” = > Swift. 

2) An under-teacher; one who introduces 


Yet ev'n in'thofe his sbericlaims a hares Dryden. 
Yo U'sutRr. v.a./(from the noun.) To 
introduce as a forerunner or harbinger ; 
to forerun... | 
$ No fun thall ever uber forth my honours, | 
& M Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
~ Upon my fmiles. Skakefpeare’s Henry VMI. 
s The fun, 
s Declin’d, was hafting now with prone career 
"Po th’ ocean illes; and, inith’”afceoding icale 
Of heav'n, the fiars, that ufer evening, role. 
A Miltzn. 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the 
abyfs, fo the future combuftion of the earth is to 
be ufezred in, and accompanied, with violent im- 
_ preitions. Upon nature, and the chief will be carth- 
quakes. Burnct’s Tkecry of the Earth. 
* © With fongs and’dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours yfer in the May. Dryden. 
The Examiner was xfoered into the world by a 
fetter, ferting forth the great genius of the author. 
Addifen. 
Oh. name for ever fad, fur ever-dear | 
t Stilbbreath'diin fighs, ftill wfoer'd with ateare Pope. 
“Usquesaucn. n.f. [An Tri and Erfe 
word, which fignifies the water of life.] 
Itis acompounded diftilled {pirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks; and the. Irish fort 
is particularly diftinguifhed for its plea- 
fant and ‘mild flavour. ‘The Highland 
fort is fomewhat hotter; and, by cor- 
ruption, in Scottifh they call it auhifky. 
Ustion. a. J. (fion, Fri ufus, Lat.) 
-The a&t of burning; the ftate of being 
burned. . 
Usro’riovs. adj. [ufim, Lat.] Having, 
the quality of burning. | 
The power of a burning glafs is by an #forious | 
quality in the mirror or plafs, arifing from a certain | 
unknown fubftantial form. Watts. | 
Usual. adj. [ufucl, Fr.] Common; fre-| 
quent ; cultomary ; frequently occurring. 
Confultation, with oracles was.a thing very ujua/ 
and frequent in their times. Hooker. 
Could I the care of Providence deferve, , | 
Heav'n muft entroy- me, if it would prcferve ; 
And that’s my fate, or fure it would have feot | 
| Some sfual evi) for my punifhment. Dryden.| 
For roots avid herbage, sais'd at hours to fpare, 
With bumblewmilx, compos'd his ufual fare. Harte. | 
U’svatry. adv. [from ufual.] Com- 
„monly; frequently; cuftomarily. | 
The findiag. out the fimilitudes of different! 
things, wherein the fancy is converfant, is ufually | 
a bar to the difcerning the difparities of fimilar) 
appeasances, which isthe bufinefs of difcrction. - | 
> L Felld 
If men’s defiscs are ufually as large as their abi- 
litiespwhat courte we took to allure the former, by | 
that we might engage the latter. South's Sermons. | 
Where men crr againtt this method, it is w/ua// 
on purpofe, and to fhew their learning. wif. 
U'suaLNess. n.f. [from u/ual] Com- 


monnefs ; frequency. 


SS 


USU 


Usuca’prron. 2 f [wi and ¢apio, La- 
tin.] In the civililaw, the acquifition 
+ of the property of a, thing by poffeffion 
abe cnjpy ment thereof for a certain term 
t of years prefcribed by law. _Di&ionary. 
Usurru ct. n. L [ufufruit, Fr. ufus and 
fruus, Latin.) The temporary ufe ; 
enjoyment of the profits, without power 
to alienate. ~ _ l 

The’ perfons receiving the fame have only the 
ufufrué? thereof, and not any fee or inheritance 
therein: © , WR. a, rs Ayliffe. 

Usurru cruary. a. f. [ ufufrufuarre, 
Fr. ufafruf@uarius, Lat.) One that has 
the ufe and temporary profit, not the 
property, of a thing. 

The parfons of parifies are not in Jaw accounted 
proprietors, but only ufufructuaries, as having no 
right of fee imple vefted in them. Ayliffe’s Parer. 

To U’sure. u. 2. [ufura, Latin.] To 
praétife ifury ; to take intereft for mo- 


ney. 
Is this the balfam, that the ufuring fenate 
Poors into captains wounds? Shate/peare’s Timor: 


U'surer. nf. [ufurier, Fr. ufura, Lat.) 
One who. puts money out at ‘interet. 
Commonly ufed for one that takes exor- 


bitant interett. 
Fie! thou tham'it thy flrape, thy love, thy wit 5 
Which, like an ufurer, abound’ft in all, 
And ufet none in that true ufe indeed, 
Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. 
; Shakefpcare. 
_ When zfurers tell their gold i? th’ field, 
And bawds and»whores do churches build. 
Shake/peare. 
If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
fhalt not be to him as an ufurer, nor lay upon bhim 
ufury. Exodus, xxii. 25. 
There maybe no commutative injuftice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit; the w/furer for his 
money, the borrower for his induftry. 
Clhi'd on Trade. 
The affes ufurz occafioned great tumults among 
the people; yec he that took it was not reckoned! 
to tranfgrefs any law; and there were fome greedy 
ufurers that exacted double, triple. Arbuth. cn Coins. | 
Usu’rious. adj. [2/uaire,. French ; ‘from 
xfury.|~ Givento the practice of ufury ; ; 
exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt {pare me now; | 
Š Twill allow, i 
Ufurious god of love, twenty to thee, 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. 
Donne. 
To Usu’rr. w a. [ufurper, Fr. wfurpd, 
Latin.] ‘To poflels by force or intru- 
fion; to feize or poffefs without right. 
So ugly .a darknefs, as if it would prevent the 
night’s coming, ufurped the day’s right.. Sidney. 
Nat having the natural fupcriority of fathers, 
their power mutt bei ufurpedy and then «unlawful ; 
or, if lawful, then granted or confented, unto by 
them over whom.they exercife the fame,.or elfe 
given them extraordinarily from God. Hooker. 
In as much jase the jdue c(i matinn,of \heavenly' 
truth denendeth wholly pon the known andap- 
proved authority of thofe famous oracles of God,- 
it greatly behoveth the church to have always moft 
fpecial care, left: human inventions ufurp the room 
and title of divine worthip. Hooker. 
Viétorious prince of York! 
Before I {ce thee feated in that throne 
Which.now the houfe of Lancafter ufurps, 
Thefe,eyes fhall never clofe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What. art thou, that wfurp’/? this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form? Shak. 
Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, as a man may 
find whole pages u/urped from onc author. 
Ben Jonfen. 


U S U 


So, be dies,» ., 
But foon’revives; death over-him, no pow'r ™ » 
Shall long xfurp: eve the third dawning light « 
Return; the ftars of morn hall, fceshim.rife | c; 
Out of -his grave. Milton's Paradije Lot. 
All fountains of the deep By 
Broke up, thall heave the ocean to a/urp 
Beyond'all bounds; till inundation rife 
Abovethe highe!t hills. 
+. Farewell court, 
Where vice not only hath w/urpt the place, 
Bupthe reward, and even thé name, of virte. 
- Denham: 
_« Your, care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’aing floods and inundations pear: 
If fo, a juft reprize would only be 
Of what the land sfsrp'd upon the fea. ` Dryden. 
Who hext w/urps will a juft prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. Drydem. 
Steuggling in'vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab‘ring underneath the pond’rous god, 
Thetmiore the iftroye to fhake'bim from ber breaft, 
With more and far fuperiour force he prefs'd, i 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 
Ufurps her organs, and infpires her foul. Drydow. 
Who 's this, that dares zfurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince? 
Addifon's Cate. 
Usurpa TION. in. fa [u/urpation, Fr. from 
ufurp.| Forcible, unjuft, illegal feizure 
or poffeffion, 


Milon. 


The Piercics, 
Finding his ufurpation mok unjutty 
_Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. SEak. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right: from 
unjutt w/urpations, thall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. ‘ King Charles» 
To. raile a tempeft on the fea was 
the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him no 
leaves Dryden. 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, 
And crush your freeborn’ brethren of the world ° 
Nay, to become a part of ufurpation, 
T° efpoufe the tyrant’s perfon and her crimes. 
Drydem 
Whatever oppofition was made to the ufurpations 
of king James, proceeded altogether from the church 
of England. Swift. 
Usu’rper. n. / [from u/urp.] One who 
feizes or poffeffes that to which he has 
no right. It is generally ufed of one 
who excludes the sight heir from the 


throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firft ufurped 
power, and now exacteth upon all men what he lif; 
fo that now to fubdue or expel an ufurper, fhould 
be no unjuft enterprize, but areftitution of antient 
right unto the crown. Spenjers 

Richard duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown; 
e Andethat yourmajeity. was an ufurper. . Shake/p. 

But this ufurpershis encroachment proud 
Stays not on man; to God his tow’r intends 
Siege and defiance. Milsons 

Few u/urpers to the hades defcend | 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 

He griev'd, the land he freedthould be opprefs'd, 
And he lefs for it than wurpers do. Drydem 

Usu’rpinGciy..adu, [from «/urp.] With- 
out juft claim. 
Lay aafide the fword, 
Which fways ufurpingly thele feveral titles, 
And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 
Thy right royal fovereign.  Shakelp. King Jobne 
Usury. mf) (wfuré, Fr. iu/era, Lat.) 
1, Money paid for the ufe' of money ; ine 


tere ft. . 

_ He that high does fit, and all things fee 

With equal cyes, their merits to reftore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for më; 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufury. Spenf. 

The wifhed day is come at lafty 

That-thall, for all the pains and forsows pat, `) 

Pay to her xlury of long delights Spenfers 
3Nz Our 


ufurpation on ` 


= 
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Mir dneles are like money put to wiury ;cebey 
maay thrives thoogh we fic {tli and do nothing. 
Walton gelngler. 
Whet he, borrows. from, the antients, he repays 
witbsjury of his vwa ; in coin a3 good, and almoit 
: s univerfally valuable. Dryden's Ded. to Juvenal. 
2. The.pradticeof taking interet. It. is. 
commonly ufed) with fome reproach. 
Ujury bringeth the treafure of a reajm into few 
hangs : for the ufuser being at. certainties, and 
other: at uncertainties, at the end moft of the mo- 
ney” will be in the box. Bacon. 
Urenstr. n fe [atinfle, Fri titenfile, low 
Latin.] An inftrument for any ufe, fuch 


as the veffels of the kitchen; or tools of |’ 


a trade. 
Burn but his books ; he Kas brave utenfils, 
Which, when he has a houfe, he “ll deck withal. 
Shakefpeare. 
Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with wrenfils of war. Afilton. 
Tithes and lands giren to God are never, and 
plate, veitments, and ‘other facred utenfils, are fel- 
com coniecrated. South. 
The fprings of life their former vigour. fcel. ; 
Such zealvhe had for that vile utenfil. Garth's Dip. 


U'rerine. adj. [uterin, Fr. uterinus, Lat.] 


Belonging to the womb. 
fn hot climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldnefs of fume fimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conttitution. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The veffels of the interiour glandulous fubfance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and 
meanders, that they. might accommodate them- 
(elves without danger of rupture to the neceffary 
extenfion of the utcrine fubftance. Ray. 


UTERUS. n. f- [Latin.] The womb. 

Urinrry. n. fi [wtilité, Fr. utilitas, Lat.] 
Ufefulnefs ; profit ; convenience; ad- 
vantageoufne(s :, applied to things only: 
as, this book is of great utility: not, 
this book was written for the utility of 
Sfebolars: 

Thofe cthings+ which ‘have long gone together, 
are confederate; whereas new things piece ‘not fo 
well; but though they help by their wti/iry, yet 
they trouble by their inconformity. Bac. Nar. Hifl. 

Should we-blindly obey the reftraints of phyfi- 
cians and altrologersy:we fhould confine the wrility : 
of phyfick unto sa very few days. Br. Vulg. Err. 

M. Zulichem defired me that'l would give a re- 
lation of the cure of the gout, that might be made 
public, as a thing which might prove of common 
utility to fo great no ‘rs as were fubjcét to that 
difcate. Temple. 

U'ris. af- A word which probably is 
corrupted, at lealt is not now underftocel. 
Uris was the o?ave of'a faint’s day, and 
may perhaps be taken for any feftivity. 


Then here will be old uris: it will be an excel- 
lene Rratageny. Shake peare’s Hen IV. 
U’rmosr. adj. [uemæprt, Saxon; from 
urtzen. | 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity. 
Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which {preadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the wmf? thread of it, 
` She feels it inftantly on every fide. Davies. 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th’ utm} pole. Mil. 
fwent, by your command, 
To view the site limits ofthe land. Dryden. 
a. Being inthe highelt. degree. 
L'I undertake to bring bin, 
Where hie fail anfwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to bis utm fi peril. Sbakefp: Cori danus. 
U’rsosr. n.f The moft that can be; 
the greateft powers the highef Ke : 


the greatelt effort. : 


UTT 
What mifcarnes, ~ 
Shall be the general’s fault, though be perform 
Toth’ utmoff of a man. | Sbhate/peare’s.Cericlanus, 
Iwill be free, 
Even to the utmof? as I pleafe in words. Shab:fp. 


Such a conftience, as has: employed the. ati 
of its ability to give itfelf the beft information, and 


clearcft knowledge ofits duty; that it canpiis.a ra- fy 


tional ground for sa, man, to build. fuch.an hope 
upon. _, Soutd. 


Try your fortune. 
—Lhave.to, the umf. 
perate 
Withoutjuit caule? Dryden's Ail for Love. 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the 
grounds of" probability’ and unlikelinefs, and done 
this utmof'to inform himfelf in all particulars, mady 
cometo acknowledge onwhich fide the probability 
refs. Lacke. 
The, Hp Fh thinks of raifing three fcore thoufand 
mem: let us perform our wtmoff, and we thall overs 
whelm them with our multitudes. Addifon. 
UTTER. adj. [urzen, Saxon] 
i. Situate on the outfide, or remote foi 
tbe center. | 
In my flight 
Through utter and through middle darknefs horne, 
I fung Ti chaos and eternal night. Milton. 


4 2. Placed beyond any compafs; out of any 


place. 
Purfue thefe fons of darknefs; drive them out 
From all heav'’n’s bounds into the utter deep. DUilr. 


3. Extreme; exseffive; utmoft. This feems 
to be Milton's meaning here, though the 


former fenfe may ferve. 

Such place eternal juftice had prepar*d 
For thofe rebeYious; here their prifon ordain’d 
In wrter darknefs 3 and their portion fet 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th’ utmoit pole. M:t. 


4. Complete ; total. 
The ar p thought the urter taking it away 
neceffary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 
Clarendon. 
5- Peremptory. 
There could not be any other eftimate made of 
the lofsythan by the utter refufal of the auxiliary 
regimcats of London and Kent to march farther. 


Clarendon. 
6. Perfet; mere. 


They: feel fewer corporal pains, and ‘are urter 
ftrangers to’allthofe anxious thoughts which dif- 


quiet mankind. Atterbury. 

To U'Trer. v. a. [from the adjective ; 
to. make publick, or det out ; palam fa- 
cere.] 


- To {peak ;-to pronounce ; to exprefs. 
Mcn_fpake not with the inftruments of writ- 
ing, neither writ with the inftruments of foeech ; 
and yet things recorded with the one, and wetered 
with the other, may be preached well enough with 
both. Hooker. 
Thefe very words I've heard him weters Shake 
There ‘s more gold: but, firrah, 
We fay the dead arc well. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy Hll-werering throat. 
Shall not they teach thee and telhthee, and ur- 
ter words but of their heart? Job, viii. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidét its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the lait words he wster'd call’d me cruel! 
Addifon, 
2. To difclofe; to difcover ; to publith. 
When do partial and finifter affeftions more utter 
themfelves, than when an cleétion is committed to 
many ? Whugifte. 
Were it folly'to be modeftt in wttering what is 
known to all the world ? Raleigh. 
I meant my words fhould not reach your ears ; 
but what I wtrer'd was mott true. 
Dryden's Al! for Love. 


DoR thou think me del- | 


Shakefpeare. }. 


a ala 


3. To fell; sto vend.” 
Such: mortal drugs have, but. Mantua's:law 
As death tovany “he that utters them. DECENT. 


Shakefpeare's Roweg and Sonnet 
tis bring ie, home, and en ee ibn anly 
BN 


l “To sas t ģ: from . te whol do 
fhould continue in a ie tiie a O pio 
ceive or utter this fatal’ Kom T ana yra ah 
U TTERABLE. adj, [from utter. my 
'prefüble; fuch as may be utt i in 


Urrerancel mifo[from|atrer,] 00 0% 


1. Pronunciation; manner of peaking?” 3. 
| - Hewithistt rance grave, and countenance fad, 
Framppoint,to point difcours'd his voyage. Spenjere 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a 
poor utterance; while others have a charming man- 
ner of {pecch, "but their thoughts arc trifling. 

Waits. 

. [oatrance, Fr.] ~ Extremity ; ; terms of 
extreme hoftility. Out of ufe. > 
Of him I gather'd honour; 
Which he to feek of me again perforce, 
Behoves me kecp at witerance. Shakefp. Cymbeline 

Come, fate, into the lift, , 

And champion me to th’ utterance. - Shak, Mach, 


3. Vocal expreffion ; emiffion from A: 
mouth. 
Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abath’ d, 


At length gave utterance to thetic words conftraiff"d. 
AY; leone 


Speaking isa fenfible expreffion of the notions » 


of the mind, by feveral difcriminations of utrerance 
of voice, wled as figns, having by confent fever ca 
determinate fignificancies. — i ` Holders 

There have been fome inventions, which have 
been able for the utterance of articulate founds, as- 
the {peaking of certain words. 


Wilkins’s Maiken aih Magicka: 


U'rrerer. 2. Ji [from «tter. Js 
1. One who pronounces. 


2. A divulger; ; a difclofer. 3 
Utrevers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d;  . 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of ‘chime. Spenfore x 


3. A feller; a vender. 
Urtexey. adv, [from utter.) -Fully ; 
completely ; perfectly. For the moft 


part in anill fenfe. 

_ God, whofe property is to thew his mercies then 
greate, when they are neaceit to be uticrly de- 
fpaired. P Hosker. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, 
may not only fo far forth as hath been declared, but 
further alfo, be of {ome force in human fences’ A 
which force, be it never fo fmiall, doth hew that 


they are not usterly naught. Hooker. 
All your int’reft in thofe territories 
Is urterly bereft you; allislott. "Shat, Henry VI. 


He was fo urrerly tired with an employment ġo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not contider 
the means that would lead him out of it. Clarend. 

‘Phere is no where any nation fo utterly loft to all 
things of law and morality, as not to believe the 
exi(tence of God. Wilkinse 

While in the fefh, we cannot be utterly infentible- 
of the afflictions that befal us. Atterbury. 


4 TTERMOST. adj. [from utter.] 
. Extreme ; ; being in the higheft degree. 
Bereave me not, 
Whiereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel; in this urtern:off diitrels. 
z. Moft remote. 
The dand, from the hai end of the ftraits 
on Perw lide did go towards the fouthy — ’ f 
Abby: Defeiptio of the World. 
U’TTERMOST. 


Milton. 
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U'rtrermost. a. Thetgreatef. 
‘Phere nedi néicher promife nor perluafion’to 
make her do widest father’s fervice. 


~ hal! bes cometh Ose = Sidney. 
vitiert cannot have fufficient honour done’ unto 
him; but the stomi we can'do, we mutt. 
Rees Ys ee GG f » Hooker. 
VUveous. adj. [from «va, Latin.] > 
“The weeds coat, or iris, of the cye, hatha muf- 
- a us payer, and’ can dilate and contract that 
: Ale in it, called the pupil. Ray on tée Creai. 


é 
- 


p i untain fit 13 commonly written, af- 
' ter the Italian, velceno. , 


' burning mountains, in volcands, will be carried to 
_ great dittarices. * Bu © Arbuthnot. 
Vu LGARA adje{pvulgaires Fre. vulgaris, 
o Latins] ese too -> l 
1. Plebeian; fuiting to the common peo- 
ple; practifed among the common peo- 
le. | 
Pigen who. have pafled all their time in low and 
vulgar life, cannot have a {uitable idea of the feve- 


r 


MEN. ; i Addilcn. 
2. Vernacular; national. 
It might be more ufeful to the Englith reader, 
who was to be his immediate care, to write in our 
` wilgar language: Fell. 
3- Means low; being of the common rate. 
It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds 
tõ'draw the line between virtue and vice, no wonder 
if moft men attempt not a laborious {crutiny into 
things themfelves, but only take names and words, 
and fo reft in them. ) South. 
Now wafting ycars my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground: 
Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
4. Publick; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward ? sa 
—Mott fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. 
Shakefpeare. 
, Vu'rear. ni fe [ vulgaire; Fr.} The 
“common people. y 
A Pil abour; 
P Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Sbakefp. 
Thofe men, and their adherents, were then look- 
‘~ ed upon by the affrighted wulgar as greater pro- 


tc€tors of their laws and libertics than myfelf. 
King Charles. 


W 


Is a letter of which the form 
is not to be found in the al- 
9 phabets of the learned. lan- 


-W 


Q guages; though it is not improbable 
i that by our w is expreffed the found of 
' the Roman v, and the Eolick f. Both 


j the form and found are excluded from the 
___languages derived from the Latin. 
_— # isfometimes improperly ufed in diph- 


YULCA'NO. 7; (¥talian.} “A burning |? 


arth calcined flies off into the air; the athes of 


. ° ° f- t 
ral beauties and blemishes in the ations of great 


VUL 


|` The moft. confidering and wifeft men in al} ages 

‘and nations, havé conftantly differed from the vul? 

garin thcir thought. , Wilkins. 

_ The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been 

Ta chitd impofed upon.the nation by the’ fraudulent 
zeal ot his parents, and their bigoted counfellors: 

: Swift. 

Vu'rcarism, a f. [from vulgar.] Groff- 

nefs ; meannefs ; vulgarity. 

The great events of Greck and Roman fable and 
hiftory, which early education, and the ufual courfe 
of reading, have made familiar and interefting to 
all Europe, without being degraded by the vulga- 
rijm of ordinary life in’any country. Reynolds. 

VULGARITY. z. f. [from vulgar.] 
1. Meannefs; ftate of the lowett people. 

Although their.condition may place them many 
{pheres above the multitude; yet are they {till 
within the line of wx/garity and:democratical ene- 
mies to truth. Brown. 

True it is, and I hope F fhall not offend their 
vulgarities if I fay, they are daily mocked into er- 
ror by devilers. Brown. 

2. Mean or grofs mode. 

Is the grandefophos of Perfius, and the fubli- 
mity of Juvenal, to be circumfcribed with the 
mcannefs of words, and vulgarity of expreffion ? 
Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vu'tcaruy, adv. [from vulfar.] Com- 
monly ; in the ordinary manner ; among 
the common people. l | 

He was, which people much refpe&t 

sIn princes, and which pleafes wu/garly, 
Of goodly perfonage andof tweet afpe@.. Daniel. 

He that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming; fuch an 
one we call vulgarly a defperate perfon. l 

Hammond's Praétical Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paf- 
fage for his army through thefe mighty mountains, 
it may fcem incredible. Brown's Vatgar Errours. 


VULNERABLE. adj. [ vulnerable, French; 
vulnerabilis, Lat. | Sufceptive of wounds; 
liable to external injuries. 


Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts ; 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. = Shakefpeare’s Macberb. 
` Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, although he were 
fortified: elfewhere, he was fain in that part, as 
only vudnerable in the interior and brutal part. 

` Brown's Vulgar Ervourss 


WAD 


the found of w confonant, if it be a conz 
fonant, is uniform. 


To WA'BBLE. v. n. [a low barbarous 
word.) To move from fide to fide; to 
change direétion. 


If in your work you find it wabbd/e; that is, 
that one fide of the flat inclines tothe right or left 
hand, with foft blows of an hammer fet it to rights, 
and then {crew it hard up. Moxon. 


thongs as a vowel for u; view, frew: | Wan. a. f. [peod, hay, Saxon.] 


UXO 


Vu un erary. adjs: [vuneraire; Fr. vul- 
_nerarius, Gat.)  Utetuk ine the curetof 
! wounds. l ne, 
-Try whether the fame effeét will not enfue by 
common vulnerary plaifters. Brozun's Vulgar Erri 
I kept-the orifice open, and preferibed him vul- 
ncrarits. Wiforan's Surgery « 
Jo Vu'LNERATE. vi a” [vulneri Lat.) 
To wound; to hurt.” °° ' 
Mi T here is an intercourfe between the magneticle 
junguent and the vulnerated body. | Glanv. Scepfise 
Vu LPine. adj. [vulpinus, Lat.) Belong- 
ing to'a fox. i 


| VULTURE. nef. (vultur, Lat.] -A large 


bird of prey, remarkable for voracity.. 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 
Nor. griefly vultures, make us once aftear'd. Spenfe- 

We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture insyou, todevour fo many x 
As will to, greatncfs dedicate themfeives. , Shakefpe 

A.ray’nous vylture in his open'd fide 
Her crooked beak and)cruel taluns tried. Dryden. 

Vu LTURINE. adj. [ vulturinus, Late} Be» 
longing to a vulture. 

U’vura. 2. fe [uvula, Latia.] In ana- 
tomy, a round {oft fpongeous body, fuf- 
pended from the palate, near the forà- 
mina of the noltrils, over the glottis. 

Di. 

By an intrument bended up at one end, I got 
up bchind the uvula. Wifeman's Surgerye 

UXO'RIOUS. aaj. [uxorius, Lat.) . Sub- 
miffively fond of a wife; infected with 
connubial dotage.” 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, nor 
{carce indulgent ; but companionable and- refpec= 
tive. i Bacone 

That uxorions king, whofe heart, though larges 
Beguil'd by fair idolatrefies, fell 
To idols foul. Milton's Paradife Lofta 

How wouldft thou infult, 
When I mutftilive uxoricus to thy will 
In perfect thraldom ! how again betray me S Milt. 

Uxo rtousiy. adj.f{ from:exorious. | With 
fond fubmiffion toa wife. ‘ 

if thou art thus vxoridufly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage’ with a willing mind, 

Prepare thy neck. 1 Dryden's Fuvenal, 

Uxo’rrous ness. n! /.[ fronraxorious. } Con- 
nubial dotage ; fond fubmiflion to a wite. 


W AD 


1. A bundle of ftraw-or other loofe matter 
thruft clofe together. : í 
2. Wadd, or black lead; is a mineral of 
great ufe and value. Woodward. 
Wa‘opina. n.f. [from wad, vad, Iland- 
ick.] A kind of foft tuf loofely woven, 
with which the fkirts of coats are fluffed 
out. l 
To Wa'DDLE. w.-n > [waggheln, Dutch, 
to waggle ; whence, by a caíual corrup- 
: tion, 


WA'D 


tion, waddle.) -To fhoke,,in walking, 
from fide to fide; to deviate in motion 


from a right line. 
She could bave run and ereddled all about. 
Shakefpeare. 
The ftrutting petticoat finooths and levels. all 
diftinGiions; while I cannotybut be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaptd, innocent virgins bloated up, 
and evuddling up and dowa, like big-bellied women. 
SpeGator. 
The farmer's goofe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting Mill, 
Can {carce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
& And hardly evaddles forth to cool 
Her bellysin the acighbd'ring pool. 
Dulnefs, of bufinefs the dire€ting foul, 
To human heads like biafs to the bowl; 
Py as more pond’rous, makes their aim more 


Swift. 


Obiiquely waddling'to the mark in view. : Pope. 
She drawls her words, and qwacdles in her pace ; 
Unawaitht her hands, and much befnufft her face. 
Young. 
Jo Wane. v. `w. [from vadum, Latin; 
pronounced wadum. ] 
1. To walk through the waters; to pafs 


water without fwimming. 

Well evade to the market-place in Frenchmen's 
blood. Shakefpeare. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. 

Shakepeare. 
I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. | 


He ftaid feven days at. the Craffus, until abridge 
was made for the tranfporting of his army, for 
that the river was not to be waded over. 

Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 
Then, fince fortune'’s favours tad, 
You that in her arms do feep, 
Learn to {wim, and not to wade, 

For the hearts of kings are deep. Worton's Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or fect purfues his way, 
And {wims, or Gnks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


Miltcn. 
It is hard to «wade deep in baths where fprings 
firiie. Brown. 


Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, bave 
as well long legs as long necks; and thofe that are 
ma'e for fwimming have feet like oars. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
2.-To pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 


They were not permitted to enter into war, nor 


conclude any league of peace, nor to wade through 
any act of moment between them and foreign ftates, 
unlefs.the oracle of God, or his prophets, were firft 
confulted with. Hooker. 
1 have-evaded through the whole caufc, fearching 
the truth by the cautes of truth. Hocker. 
Virtue gives herfelf light, through darknefé for 
to qwede. Spenfer. 
Occafions you have met with to excite your fa- 
culties to wade a little farther into the pofitive part 
of thefe do@rines. Hammcnd. 
I hould chufe rather with (pitting and {corn to 
be tumbled into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs 
to any known truth of our Lord; ‘than, by a denial 
of thofe truths, through blood and perjury ade to 
a f{ceptre, and lordvit in a throne. South. 
"Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bot- 
tomlefs controverfies, which, like a gulph, have 
iwallowed up fo much time of learned men. 
Decay of Piety. 
The dame te 
‘Now tried the ftairsy and wading thr: ugh the night, 
Search'd all the deep recels, and uther'd intodight. 
Dryden. 
The wrathful god then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove, 
There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes 
his way, 
Half-fing’d, half Nifled, Dryden. 
The king’s admisable conduct has waded through 
aN thefe difficulties. 


Wa‘rer. 2. /. [wafel Dutch. ] 
t. A thin cake. 


Davenant.' 


WAF 


Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature 
of the Deity, found that he evaded but the more 
out of ‘his depth, and that he loft himiclf in ‘the 
thought. Addifon. 


Wife, make us adinner; fpare fleth, neither corn; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our fheepe muft be 
fhorne. Tuffer.: 

Poor Sancho they perfuaded. that ke enjoyed a 
great daminion, and then gave him nothing to fub- 
fit upon but wafers and marmalade. Pepe. 
1. The bread given in the euchariit by the 


Romanifts. j 
‘Vhat the fame body of Chri thould be in a 
thoufand places at once; that the whole body 
fhou!d Tic hid in a litte thin wafer, yct fo that 
the members thereof fhould not one run into-an- 
other, but continue diftint, and ‘have an order 
agreeable to a man's body, it doth exceed aor 
da ° 

3. Pafe made to clofe letters. 


To WaFT. v. a. preter, wafted, or per- 
haps cvaft; participle paflive eua/fred, } 
or waft. [probably from wave. ] 

. To carry through the air, or on the 


water. 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits, 
Than now the Englith bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the {welling tide.» Shake/p. 
Our high admiral 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. 
Thence wafted with a merry gale, 
Sees Leinfter, and the golden vale. Drayton. 
Nor dares his tranfport-veffel crofs the waves, 
With fuch whofe bones are not compos'd in graves: 
A hundred years they(wander on the fhore ; 
At length, their penance done, are wafied o'er. 
Dryden. 
Lend tothis wretch your hand, and waft hin o'er 
To the {weet banks of yon forbidden fhore. Dryd. 
From hence might firft fpring that opinion of 
the vehicles of fpirits ; the vulgar conceiving that 
the breath was that wherein ‘the foul was wafred 
and carried away. Ray. 
They before wafted over their troops into Sicily 
in open vefiels. Arbuthnot on Grins. 
In vain you tell your parting lover 
You with fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas! what winds can hippy prove, 

That bear me far from what I love? Prior. 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pcle. 

2. To buoy; to make float ; to hinder 


from finking. 

Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, 
will not fink Sue float; their lungs being able to 
avaft up their bodies, which are in others overpoifed 
hy the hinder legs, we have not made experiment. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
3. To beckon ; to inform a fign of any 
thing moving. 


lt pie nearer-yety and then fhe knew, 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. Dry. 
Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. 'Dryd. 


Wart. n, f. [from the werb.] 
1. A floating body. T know not whether 
authorifed. 


am] 


From the bellowing eaftoft the whirlwind’s wing 


Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide waft. Thanjon's Winter. 
2. Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token 
or mean of information at fea. 
Wa PTAGE. a. f. [fromeva/t.], Carriage 
by water or air. Not in ufe. 
What fhip of Epidamnum ftays for me?—= 
—A hip you fent me to, to hire waftage. Shak. 
I ftalk about her door, 
Like a ftrange foul upensthe Stygian banks, 
Staying for waftage. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 


> Teso Jor. i . 
“Tage? Bical [from wah] 


Wa‘ FTURE. n. J. [from p 


Shak. 


Pope.. 


wac 


ee hi 


The ac 
ws 


b A DAI è 
Not in ule. ais! Y 
© You anfwer'd nots ARNE. - 
But with an angry avafture of your hand 
Gave fign for më tõ leave you. Shak. ai 
To Wac. v.a. [pazian, Saxon; waggen, 
Dutch.] To een dJightly ; ms 
flightly. | PEN 
You may 3s well forbid the mou 
ey sain nee ` 


To wag their high tops, and"to anake 
When they are fretted with the gutts of heav"h. 


of waving. 


4 a rê, 
All’ that ‘pafs hifs and wag their heads a the. 
Lennon as 
“Thou canft not wag thy finget, or begin 
The leatt light motion, but-it tends to —* 


So have I foen in black» and white, = P 
aA prating tlung, a magpye bight ny yy pe 
Majeftically Ralk ; + bate 


A ftately, worthiefs animal, i 
That plies tne’ tongue, and. ewags the tail, uv 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

To Wace. V. Bo TA thes 


1.: To be in quick or, ie neat? 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, =i 
For women are fhrews, both fhort and tall; 7 
Tis merry in hail, where beards wag a. SSBakefp. 
I can Coa MEAT, the decp tragedian, 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ftisw. Sbakefp. 
I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shak. Harles 
2. To go; to pack off. l a 
I will provoke him to `t, or 
3. To be moved. Pa‘ 
Her charms fhe mutter'd o° ers. iki 
And yet the refty feve wagg'd ne'er. the more ı t 
Lwept for woe. Dryden` s Theccrituss | 
Wac. n.f. [poegan,. Saxon, to cheat 
Any one ludicroufly mifchievous ; 3 a 
merry droll. d 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer'd had 
Wife counfellors, Rout captains. puidants) 5 7 
And tied them taft to lead his tiumphsybad,, 


Glutted with them, now plays: with meanest thing! { 


3 


let hier ae bake 


5 Ste meye P| 
Was not my lord the verier svag o` th’ ogee y 
Shakefpearte 


We wink at wags when they offend, 9 
And (pare the boy, in hopes the man may meng yy 
Dryden. 

A counfellor never pleaded without a ae f 
packthread in his hand, which he ufed to 
about a finger all the while he was fpeaking: the 
wags uled to call it the thread of his ditcourfe. 
Adaijen 

Wace. a./. the plural wages is nowo cr 
ufed. [wegen, or wagen, German ; gagi 42 
French. } 


1. Pay given for fervice. é 
All friends fħall tafe 
The wages of their virtue, and all fucs 

The cup of their defervings.” Shakcip. King rt 
The lat petition is for my men} they are tl 
pooreft, T; 2 
But poverty could never draw them from mej 
That they may have their tvages duly paid them, 

Ang fomething over to remember Tts te 
He with a mighty tvare j‘ 
Won fuch, themfelves byoathasidceply durft engage 
_ Drayton 


á 


By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, “a 

He {cnt it,‘and doch hinnengage, 
By promife of a mighty svage, i 
It fecretly to carry. Drayton's ‘are 
‘The thing itfelf is not.only our duty, but our 
glory : and he who hath done this werk, bes 
the very work partly received his wages. Sou 


z. Gage; pledge. Ainjworth 
To Wace. v.a. {The origination of this 
‘word, which is now only ufed in the 
5 phedi 


| 
. 
. 


WAG 


phrafe to wage war, is not eafily difco- 

vered ; wagen, in German, is to at- | 
tempt ny thing dangerous. ] 

1. To attempt ; to ventum. | 
We muft novthick the Turk is fo unfkilful, 

Negle ñg an empt of eaf? ard gain, 


% 


„To wake and wag?'a danger profitlefs. “Shakefp. 
2. Tò ‘make; to ‘carry on. Apphied to 


ods er a 
~: Retorn to'her, and‘fifty men difmifs’d ! | | 
No; rather! abjure a!l roofs, and chufel 
To-tvageagaint the enmity oth’ air, 

To bea comrade with the wolf... Shak. K. Lear. 
~The fonzes of Greece waz'd war atiT roys s? 
oe Chapman. 

Your reputation qwageswar with the enemies of 
your royal family, even within their trenche:. | 
P j Dryden. 

1 He ponder’d which of all his fons was fit 

To reign, and wageimmortal war with wit. Dryd. 
3. [from wage, wages.] .To-fet to hise. 

Not in ufe. 

; Thou muft wage 

Thy works for wealth, and lite for gold engage. 

: ` ; Spenfer. 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay; to 
hold in pay ; to employ fi wages. Ob- 
folete. | 

. I feem‘d his follower, not partner ; and 
He wag'd me with his.countenance, as if 
Thad been mercenary. Sbakefpeure's Coriolanus. 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo 
good. bencfit, it is their parts, being well waged 
and rewarded, exaétly to look into the found build- 

ing.of thips. Raleigh. 
~ The king had directed his courts of ordinary 

refort, and was at the charge not only to wage juf- 
tice ard their minifters, bat allo to appoint the fate 
cuftody of records. Bacon. 

This great lord came not over with any great 
number of waged foldiers. Davies's Irclazd. 


ç. [In law.] 

When an altion of debt is brought againft one, 
as for money or chattels left or kent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, fwear, 
and certain perfons with him, that’he owes nothing 
to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 
The offer to. make the oath is called qvager of 
law; and when it is"accomplithed) it is called the 

~ making or doing of law. ` Blount. 

VA'GER. n. f. [from wage, to venture. ] 

1. A-bett; any thing pledged upon a 
chance or performance. 

Lovesand mifchief inade a wager, which fhould 
have moft. power in me. Sidney. 

Full. fat the fledyne ever look'd behind; 

As if her life upon the twager lay. Spenfer. 

As foon hereafter will 1 wagers lay 
"Gaint what an oracle fhall (ay ; 

| Fool that Iwas, to verture to deny 
A tongue fo us’d to victory ! 
A tongue fo blek by nature and by art, 
That never yetut fpokebutyain'd a heart. Cstuley. 

Befises thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers 
may be as the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

FaCtious, and fav’ring this.or t*other fide, 
Their wagers back their withes. Dryden. 

lf any atheift can {take his. foul for a wager, 
agsinft fuch. an inexhauitible difproportion, lef 
him never hereafter accufe others of credulity. 

: r Bentley's Sermons. 
a. Subject on which betts are laid. 

‘The fea ftrove' with the winds which fhould 
be edsr; and the fhrouds of the fhip, wich a 
ghafttul noite; eo them that were in it witneffed 
that their ruin was the wager of the- other's con 
tention. Sidney. 

PA {is law.} An.ofer to make oath. Sce 

o Wace in law. 

Maltplication of actions upon the cafe were rare 
formerly, and there by wager of iaw oulted; which 
diicouraged many fuits. Hale. 


WAG 


To Wa’cer. U. a. [from the noun.]) To 
lay 5- to; pledge as a bett; to pledge 


upon fome caiualty or performance. 
£ *T was 


gling. © Stakelpesre 


He that will lay much to ftake’ upon every fy- 
ing ftory, may as weli wager his eftate which way 


the wind will fit pexer morning. 


Government of the Tongue. 


i J I feed my. father’s flock ; 
, What can I wager from the common ftock > 


Wa‘’ces. mf. See Wace. 

Wa'ccery. 2./. [from wag.]. Mifchie- 
vous merriment; roguith trick ; far- 
caltical gaiety. 


‘Vis notithe weggerily or cheats practifed among 
fchool-boys, that make an able man; but the 


principles of jufticc, generofity,amd fobrietys Locke 
Wa’cersn. adj. [from wag.} Knavithly 
merry; merrily mifchievous; frolick- 
fome. . 
Change fear and nicenefs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty felt, to waggifh courage. Shak. 


This new conceit is the wagzifh fuggefion of 


fome fly and fculkiny atheifts. 
More's Divine Dialerues. 
A company of waggifh boys watching of frogs 


at the fide ‘of a pond, Rill- as any of them -put 


up thcir headsy they would be pelting them down 
with ftones. Children, fays onc of the frogs, you 
never confider, that though this may be play to 
you, "tis death to us. L'Efrange. 
As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 
Lay waggi/ traps for girls that pafs that way ; 
Then thout to {ce in dirt and deep diftrefs 
Some filly cit. 4 Dryden. 
Wa'ecisury. adv. (from waggih.] In 
a waggifh manner. 
Wa'ccisuness. n.f. [from wageif.] 
Merry mifchief. 
A Chriftian boy in Conflantinople had like to 
have been ftoned for gagging, in a waggifhitfs, a 
» long billed fowl. acon, 
To Wa'ccre. v. n. [wagghelen, German. ] 


To waddle ; to move from*fide to fide. 
The fport Bafilius would thew to Zelmane, was 
the mounting of his hawk at a heron, which get- 
ting upon his qwaggling wings with pain, as though 
the air naxt to the earth were not fit for his great 
body to fly through, was now grown to diminith 
the fight of bimfelf. Sidney. 


Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as if 


hip-fhot ? fays the goofe to her goffeling, L’Efr. 
Wacon. nif. [pexen, Saxon ; aaeghens, 
Dutch ; vagn, Iflandick. } 
1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 
The Hungarian tents were enclofed round with 
waggons, one Chained to another. 
; Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Waggons fraught with utenfils of ware Milton. 
2. A chariot. Not in ufe. 
Now fair Phæbus ‘gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the wettern vale, 
Then to her waggcr the betakes, 
And with her bears the witch. 
O Proferpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ft fall 
From. Dis’s zvaggon. Shakefpeare. 
Her soaggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 
‘The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers, Sdakelp. 
Waconace. n.f. [from wagon.] Money 
paid for carriage in a wagon. 
Wa‘conner. n. f., (from wagon]. One 
who drives a wagon. 
By this, the northern waggozer had fet 
His fevenfold team behind the ftedfalt Nar, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenfer. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed fteed:, 
Tow'rd Phabus’ manfion! fuch a waggener 


As Phaeton would whip you to the we. Shake. 


i Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


merry, when you -wagered on your an- 


Dryden. 


WAT 

A waggcner took notice, upon the creaking of 
a wheel, that it was the worft wheel that made 
not noife. L'Eftrange. 

The waggoners that curfe their ftanding teams 
Would wax? e’en crowfy Drufus from his dreams. 

Dryden. 

WAGT ALL. nefa [motacilla, Lat] -A bird. 

i dinfworth. 

Waro. [I fuppofe for weighed.) Crushed. 

His horte'waid inthe back, and ihoulder thotten. 

, Shakefpeares 

Wair. nf. [waviumn, waivium, law Lat. 

-from wave.] Goods found, but claimed 

by no body ;. that of which.every one 

waves the claim. Sometimes written 

avetf, OF weft. 

To Watt. v. a. [gualare, Italian.) To 
moan; to lament; to bewail. 

Wife. men ne'er wail their_prefent woes, 

But prefently prevent.the ways to wail. Shakelp. 

Say, if my tpoufe maintains her royal truf? 
Orif no more ber abfent lord fhe wails, 

Bui the falfe waman o'er the wife prevails?» Popes 
To Watt. v. n. To grieve audibly ; to ex- 
prefs forrow. 

Tom fhall make him weep and wail. Shakelp. 

I will wail and howl. ide he Be 

WAIL. 2./ Audible forrow. 
Around the woods l 
She fighs her fong, which with her cvai/ refound. 
: Thormfon. 
Wa'tuinc. 2. f. [from wail]. Lamenta- 
tion; moan; ‘audible forrow. 

Other cries amongft the !rith favour of the Scy- 
thian barbarifm; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with defpairtul outcries, and immodcrate 
wailizgs. Spenfer on Freland. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, “ 
which would be increafed by the weeping and wail- 
ing of them which fhould never fee their brethren. 

Knolles 

Take up tvailing for us, thatiour'êyes may rua 
down with tears. , Ser. iv. 186 

The wai/ings of a maiden I recite. Gay. 

Wa icrut. adj, [trom wail and full,] 
Sorrowful ;' mournful. 
Lay lime to tangle her defires 
By twailfwl fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Should te full fraugbt with ferviceable vows. Shake 
Wain. 2. fa [contracted from wagon] A 
carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spenfer. 

Yours be the harveit ;. "tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings.of theloaded.quain. Dryden, 

Wa'rnace. n.f. [from wain.) A finding 
of carriages. Ainfeworth, 

Wa‘inrope, 2. / [wain and rofe.} A 
large cord with which the load is tied on 
the waggon ; cartrope. 

Oxen and wainrcges cannot hale them togethers- 

Shake/peare. 
Wa'tnscor. n.f. [avage/chot; Dutch.} The 
Inner wooden covering of a wall. 

Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
bletted ; as oak, whereof qvainfcor is madee- Bacon. 

She never could part with plain susinfcor and 


clean hangings. irbutbnve 
A rat your utmoft rage defies, 
That fafe behind the eyain/ect lies. Swift, 


To WAINSCOT: v a [awacgenfchotten, 
Dutch.] 
t. To line walls with boards. 
Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfcotted, 
than hangdd. Bacon. 
2. To line buildings with diferent mate- 
rials, 
It is moft curioufly lincdyex wainfcotted, with a 
white teftaceous cruft, of the fame tub{tance and 


thickuels with the tubuli murixis Grèu. 
One 


WAT 


E One Me commandy'n view afi the garden, and 
“wehe — isezainfcutend with looking- plals. 
. AddijansGrerdian. 


Warr. nef {In carpentry. | A piece of 
timber two yards.long, and a foot broad. 
Bailey. 


Warst om fierak, Well; fromthe verb 

s ‘yevafen, to prefs or bind.] + 

1. The (mälle part ofthe bodys ithe part 
_below, the rits. 


Thane [cem'd womanrto the wajh, and fair, 
But ended frbanemany a (caly.fuldj.,, 
Voleminous.and vafe, . Misten's Trat Lof. 
She, as'aivcikhtdown. tq her flender wvaift. 
Her unadorned golden, treffes wore 
Dithevell"d. Mitton PP aradife L 
They feiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac d, 
Hieneck twice compaifing, and twice his eaift. 
i Dentam. 
Stiff tays conftrain her flendèrroaif. +i Gay. 


2. The middle deck, or floor, of a fhip. 
Sheets of water from the clouds are fent, 
Which hiding through the planks, the flames pre- 
vent 
And {top ‘the fiery peft: four fhips alone 
Burn to the waif, and for the fleet’atone. Dryd.' 


Wa'istcoar. n.f. [waif and coat.) An 
inner coat ; a coat clole to. the bady. 


Selby laci out.of the coach to fhew,his laced 
- quaificcat. ~Richardfon, 


Go Wait. v.a. [wachten, Dutch. ], 
1. To expect; to itay for. 


Bid them prepare within; 

I am to blame tabe thus waited for. Shakefpeare. 
Aw'd with thefe words, in camps they {till abide, 
And wait with longing joes their promis'd guide. 
Dryden. 

Such coura,® did the. antient heroes fhew, 
Who, when thcy might prevent, would vair the 
blow. Dryden. 
2. To attend ; to accompany with fubmif- 


fion or refpect. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral © Dryden. 


3. To attend as a confequence of fomething. 
Such doom 
baits luxury, and lawlefs careof gain. . Pdilips. 
Remorfe and heavinefs of heart thall wait thee, 
And everlatting anguith te thy portion. Rowe. 
4- To watch as an enemy, 
He is waited for of the fword. 
Jo WAIT. v. n. 
3. To expect ; to ftay in expectation. 
All the days of my appointed time will I wait 
till my change come. Fob, xiv. 14. 
He never fuffered any body to quit that came 
tò fpeak with him, though.upop a mere vifte Fell. 
The poultry ftand 
B’aitme upon her charitable hand. 
1 know, ifl am.depriv’d of you, I dies 
But ola! J dieif Tavait longer for you. Aad*bilips. 
2. To pay fervile or fubmiffive attendance : 
with on before the fubjed. 
Though Syrinx your Pan's miltrefs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on here, Milts Areades. 
One morning cvaiting cn him at Cautham, fmil- 
ing upon me, he faid, he could tell me fome news 
of myfelf. Denbam. 
Fortune and victory he did purfue, 
To bring them, as his flaves, to uait on yous Dryd. 
A parcel of foldiers robbed af .rmer of his poul- 
try, and then made him air at table. Swift. 
We can now not anly converfe with, but gladly 


~ . hy 


Job, XV. 22. 


Gay. 


attend and wait npon, the poorelt kind of pedple.» . 


: Lav. 

3. Toattend: with on. A phrafe of ce- 
remony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires 


your worfhip's e6™pany.— 
=l] will waiton him. Shake Merry W of Wind). 


6. 


WAK 


. To tay; not to depart froin. 
How’ thal). wekenow when. to wait tor, whieh o 
decline, perfecution ? Souths Sermons. 
With Vulcan's rage the rifing.winds conipirc, 
Aud near our palace rolls the fload of fire : 
Haite, my dear father, ‘tis no time to wait, 
Ainddoadmy thouldess witha willing freight. Dry. 


g. ‘To ftay by reafon of fome hindrance. 
To look watchfully. 

It' ls d point of cunning to wait upon him, with 
whom you fpeak, with your eye, asthe se give) 
it in precept. Baione 
7.-To lie in ambufh as'an enemy. 

Such ambuth awaited tountercept thy way. Milt. 
8. To follów as a confequence. 
Ie will import thofe men, who dwell'carelefs, to 
* enter into ferious ‘confultatién how they may avert 
that ruin, which waits on fuch a fupine temper. 
Decay of Piety. 
Wait. 2. £ Ambuhh ; infidious and fecret 
attempts. It is commonly ufed in thefe 
phrales, to lay qvait, and zo lie in await. 


44. 1 be quick; to 


5: 


1f he hur] at him by laying of wair, that he dic, | 


he that {mote him fhall be put to death, 
Numb. xxxv. 20. 
Asa lion fhall lie in avait for them. Ecclus. 
Why fat’ thou like an enemy in wait? Milt. 


Waiter. n.f. (fromiwait.) An attend- 
ant ; one who attends for the accommo- 


dation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freh 
glaffes ; 
Let the quaiters have eyes, though their_tongues 
muft be tied. Ben Fonfon’s Tavera Acadeny . 
The leaft tart or pic, 
By any waiter there tolen and fet by. Bifbop Corbet. 
A man of fire is a general encmy to all the 
qvaiters where you drink. Tatler. 
The eaizers ftand in yanks 3 the yeomen cry, 


Make room, as if a duke were paffing by. Swift. 
Wa‘itine gentleawoman. ) n of. [from 
W A‘ 1 TIN Gimaid. await. ] An 
WAITING evoman, upper fervant, 


who attends on a lady in her chamber. ` 
He made me mad 

To talk fo like a cvaiting gertlecvoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shak. Hen. 1V. 
Flibbertizibber, prince of mopping and mowing, 

fince poffefies chambermaids and waiting women, 

Shakefpeare's King ek 
All the little lime twigs laid 

By Machiavel, the waiting maid. Cowley. 
The twvaiting-weman might be converfant in ro- 

mancess Savifi. | 
The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate sere 


To WAKE. v. n. [wakan, Gothic; aitam 
Saxon 3 waecken, Dutch: | 


. Towatch; not to fleep. 
All night the watch'd, ne once a- down woiild lay 
Her dainty limbs.in her fad.dreriment, 
But praying {ti n did avakes and waking did lament. 
Spinfer. 
The father SAkth for the daughter, and the eare 
for her taketh away flecp. Ecclus. xiii. Q. 
Thou holdeft mine eyes wakiag. Pj. Ixxvii. 4. 


i 


without being fenfible of it. * Locks 


a. To be roufed from fleep. 


. To ceafe to fleep. 


confent to. 
Come, thou a God, 

And thy leaden ati rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean | å 
O'er his watchful temp 


. 


i 
mea 


+i 


Nalet 


- 
» 


Thoogh witdom wakes, fufpicion Meeps. Mikon 
Each tree ftirr'd appetite, whereat I wak ‘de Milt. 
The fifters awaked from droims, which flattered, 


«them with morc niin an ther waking, woulit Ze 


| Sid “oh To Wa KENUU nN. [from avake); Topit 


, 
i 


i 


l cannot think any time, waking or fleeping, ` 


Lett he thould ficep, and never waka = Darbam. 


b 
In phe alley of | Jena ohajiar 
The judging God ‘thal! ‘clof ie book: 


And there the lait afite K ei 
For thofe who eat seis “whol espe Dig dent 


To be put, it ninini excited. 
~a Gentte aicesto fa wak'd 
To WAKE. v. a. (es 
nad fre rue a Ar AT ° gas 
. Toltroufe from fleep: s == = i 8 
"They waked each other, and I ftood and heard 
` them. > +A “O79 oO) © o> Sbate‘prari. 
Shock, who thoughtitheflept too long, - 
Leap’ us upr and wak'dihiomi freis pagaia 


H 


2. To excite ; to put in motion or ation 
© Prepare war; ig up the mighty wa ii, 


come Upe 
ines, ans Amphion's s ‘hand, wa wk TE 
Cy 
And eam detrudtion call'd therifing tewng 
Nor «er he PAR fo fattas thou couldit bùild. 
“G Prior. 
WwW hat you ‘ve ERE r 
Has wak'd 3 thous} in me which or be lucky. 
. Ries 
To wate ‘ge! by aoa ftrokes of art, © 


Torraile the us, and to mend the*hesrt. __ 
Pref neve i to Cato. 


3. To bring to” ea agains. asif, from the 
fleep of death. a ahd 


. To fecond life» E> 453 
Wak'd, in the renovationiof the Aie te v; ‘Miam 


Wake. n. J- [from the verb.J r 
1. The feat of the” dedication. of. ie 
church, formerly kept by pie re} all 
night. ~" 
nee oven full of flawnes,, Ginnie paffe. not for 
flee 
To- DERN thy father his wake- 


i è 


ve 


daie wil keene, 
Tuffer. 
si The dsoiling peafant fearce chinks there i is any 
ae beyond his village, nor gaiety beyond that of 
a wake. Government of the Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian a@ors down,,. ca 
And winning at the wake their parfley crown. Diyd. 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake 


And have exceffive duings atitheir wate. sa. 
King’s Ant of ea, 
a 


Vigile ; ftate of forbearing fleep._ 
By oiled brook, and fountain brim, ab 
The wood-nymphs deck with daifies grim 7 yE 


‘ 


Their merry wages and paftimes. keep 3. he 
What hath night to do with feep, d a 
| WakeruL, adj: [vate and full.) i 
fleeping ; vigilant. 
Before het gate high God did fieat oid 
And <akeful watches, ever to abide. ||” spe fe 
Why doft thou thake thy leaden fcept 
Beftow thy poppy upon qwakeful woe, 
Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale ide nies oho 
Thy downy fingers dwell upon their ey es, o 
Shut in their tears, fhut ont their eififefics? Crap. 
: “All thy fears, 9) 7 oe 
Thy wat ful’ terrors, nnd afffighting dreams, 
‘Have now their full reward. « Denbam' 
Diflembling Ncep, but ee a wi h the 
The day takes off the pleafuure ure , 
es KEFULNESS. Mf Tom asoight) 
“Want of fleépt'= Fiat wit aig 
Other perfumes are fit ta be wfsdrin bur ng 
agac COTE p aii tod much wakefulness. 
u Becen's Natural Ali hepa 
‘Forbearance of fleep. © adi 


2-28 


to ceafe from fleep§ to begav gel Th 
flcep. pue Je gui 
Eaily Tamud wat ‘ning with shoight en 
All clas i in arm -ury eails his ‘ubops teifights| D 
i > oe yal 
oy 


} 


wry 


ll he 


-Fa g-a 


WAL 


To WAKEN aVat . 
1. To roufe from fleepà , 
‘When he was waken'd with the noife, 
And fiw the bead ‘fofmall; ~ 
“rhe Who te quoth he A gives fo weak a voice, 
 Phat.wakrrs men withal ? Spenfer. 
ar A an that is qwdkened out of Np, Zrcb. iv. t, 
“We make no longer ftay ; go, waken Eve. Milt. 
2. °To excite to action. A 
_ Then Homer's and Tyrtzus’ martial mufe 
Waten'd the world, and founded Joud,alarms, 


AERA bod! : J Rofceimmen. 
Seer dace: to excite. 
» They introduce 
_) Pheie facred fong, and ewaker raptures high. Mile. 
Wa KERoBIN. za f. [arum, Latin.) A 
_ plant. l | Miller. 
Wate. a. J [pel, Saxon, a web.] A 
* mifing part in the furface of cloth. 
To WALK. v.a. (walen, German ; pealcan, 
Saxon, tovroll.} 
1. To move by leifurely eps, fo.that one 
~“ foot is fet down before the other is taken 


up. 
A man was feen walking before the door very 
compofedly. Clarendon 


The felf-fame fun 
Anonce doth flow and fwiftly run. 
Swittly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads hfs annual with a ftatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds enclofe ` 
Within one yearly ciscle’s {pace. 
Thus with a double courfey in the {ame fphere, 
He runs the day and qwaiks the year. Cowley. 
2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language | 


of invitation, for come or go. 
Sir, walk in.— 
—J had rather walk here, I thank you. Shake/p. 
3. To move for exercife or amufement. 
What mean you, Cæfar? think you to walk 
forth ? Shakefpeare. 
Thefe bow’rs as wide as we need walk. Milton. 
4. To move the floweft pace ; not to trot, 
gallop, or amble. Applied to a horfe. 
5. To appear as a fpectre. 
The fpirits of the dead 
May valk again ; if fuch things be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me laft night. Sbate/p. Winter's Tale. 
It then draws near the feafon 
Wherein the fpirit iè wont to walk. Shak. Hamlet. 
There were walking {pirits of the houfe of York, 
as well in Ireland a3 in England. Dawies’s Ireland. 
Some fay no evil thing that goa/ks by night, 
In foc,or fite, by lake, or moorihh fen, 
Riue meagre haz, or ttubborn unlaid ghoft 
That breaks his magick chains at.curfew time, 
No goblin, or {wast fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milton. 
In vain the cock has fummon’'d fprights away, 


She wa/As at noon, and blafts the bloom of day. 
Young. 


6. To att on any occafion. 
Do you think I'd -2wa/k in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia fhould take place of me, 
And Fulviacomei’ th’ rear? | Ben Forfon. 
7. To be in motion. Applied to a cla- 
morous or abufive female tongue ; and 
‘is fallin low language retained. 
As fhe went, her tongue did wa/k 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. = Syenfer. 
8. To a& in fleep. 
"When wis it fhe lat zoath'd ? —- 
o—=1 have feen her rife from her bed, unlock 
her clofet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon'r, 
read’it, and return to bed; yet all this while in a 
moft fat Necp. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
9. To range ; to be ftirring. 
Affairs that walk, 
As they fay {pirits do at midnight, have 
Jn them a wilder nature than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by duy. Shakefp. Hesty VIII. | 
VoL. Il. 


WAL 


10. To move off ; to depart. 


When he comes forth, be will make their cows 
and garrans to walk; it he doth no other harm to 


Spenfer. 


their perions. 
r1. To a& in any particular manner, 


Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 


thy God. Micab. 
"Il love with fear the only God, and walk 
Ag in his prefence. 
12. To travel. 


The Lord hath bleffed. thee; he knoweth thy 


walking through this wildernefs. Deut, ii. 7. 


To Wak. v. a. 
1. To pafs through. z 


I do not without danger walk thefe treets. Shak. 


No rich or noble knave 
Shall ealk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
2. To lead out, for the fake of air or ex- 
ercife: as, he walked his horfe in the 


meadow. 


Wark. n. /. {from the verb.) ` 
1. Aét of walking for air or exercife. 
Not waik by moonlight, without thee, is fweet. 
2 Milton: 
Her keeper by'iret fide, 
To watch herevalks, his hundred eyes applied. Dryd. 
Philander uted to takea walk ina neighbouring 
wood. Addifon. 
I long to renew our old intercourfe, our morn- 
ing Conferences, and our evening walks. Pope. 
2. Gait; tep; manner of moving. . 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs'd 
The fhape ot man, and imitated beft; 
The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dryder. 


3- A length of fpace, or circuit, through 


which one walks. 
He ufually from hence to-th’ palace gate 
Makes it his walk. Shake/peare’s Macher: 
“ She woald never mifa onc day 
A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay. 
4. An avenue fet with trees. 
He hath left you all: his walts, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On thar fide the Tiber. Shake/p. Falius Cofar. 
Goodlieft trees planted with wa/ks and bow'rs. 
r Milton. 
5. Way; road; range; place of wander- 
iñg. 
The mountains are hisea/ks, who wand'ring feèds 
On Mow'y-fpringing herbs. Sandys's Parapbrafe. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far. Milt. 
Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 

Among daughters of men the'fairett founds Mil. 
Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the itarry valks above. Dryden. 

That bright companion of the fun, 
Whofe glorious afpect feal’d our new-born king, 
And now around of greater years begun, 


New influence from his walks of light did bring. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


6. Region; fpace. 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a bound'ets walk tor his imagination. Pope. 
They are to be cautioufly ftudied by thofe who 
are ambitious of treading the great wa/k of hiftory. 


= Reynolds, 

7. (turbo, Latin.] A fith. Ainfwvorth. 
8. Walk is thé Nowent or leaft raifed pace, 
or going, ofahorfe. In a avalk, ahorfe 
lifts cwo legs of a fide, one after the 
other, beginning with the hind leg firtt; 
as fuppofe that he leads with the legs 
on his right fide, then he lifts his far 
hind foot firit; and in the time that he 
is {etting it down, which in a ftép is al- 
ways fhort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore 
foot, and fets it down before his near 


foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind 


Miltcn. 


+ 
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foot, and fets it down again juft hore - 
of his near fore foot, and juft as he is 
fetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, 
and fets it down juit before his far fore- 
foot. Farrier’s Dia. 


Wanker. nf. [from walk.] One that 
walks, 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the bet walker 

in this town. Swift ta Gaye 


May no fuch vicious walkers crowd the ftreet. 
Gay 


Wa'uxrnestarr. 2.f. A ftick which a 
man holds to fuppore hint in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary fize could 

not lift, was but awasking-flaff for Hercules. G/anv. 


WALL. n.f- (wal, Welf; vallum, Lat. 
pall, Saxon; walle, Dutch. ] 


1. A feries of brick or ftone, or other ma» 
terials, carried upwards, and cemented 


with mortar ; the fide of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the wa//-newt and the wa- 
ter-newt. Sbake/peare’s King Léar. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yet ev'n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whofedoleful echoes with my plaints agree. Wotton, 
Part rife in ciyftal wall or ridge dire&. Milton. 


2. Fortification; works built for defence. 
In this fenfe it is commonly uled plural- 


With love's light wings did I o’erpérch thefe 

walls; ; 

For ftony Bmits cannot hold out love. Sbake/peare. 

: Gencral, the walls are thine : 

Wirnefs the world, that I create thee hére 

My lord and maftér. Sbatelpeare’s King Lars 

A prey 

To that proud city; whofe high wal’s thou faw’ f / 

Left in confufion. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

J ruth undaunted to defend the wails... Dryden. 
3. To take the wall. To take the upper 

place ; not to give place: 

I will rake the wall of any manor maid of Mons 
tague's. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fullicte 
When once the poet's honour, ceafes, j 

From reafon far his tranfports rove : 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, ` ° 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 


To Wact. wv. a. [from the nouns] 


1. To inclofe with walls, 
There bought a piece of ground, which, Birfa 
call'd i 
From the bull's hide, they firft inclosòdrang tea//'d. 
Dryden. 


2. To defend by walls. ) 
The wal/d towns do work my greater woe; 

The forelt wide is fitter co refound 
The hollow echo of my careful ¢riés. Spenfer. 
His council advifed him to make himfelf matter 
of fome good walled towns Bacon's Herry Vil. 
The Spaniards cat thernfelves continually into 

roundels, their ftrongeft thips walling in the ref. 
acon’s War with Spain. 

The terror of his name, that walls us in 

Fram danger. Denbam's Sophy. 
WALLCREE PER. 1«./. [picas martius, Lat. } 
A bird. i Ainirwerth, 
Wa'-LeTt. n. f. [péallidn; to travel, Sax, ] 
I. A bag in which the neceffaries of a 

traveller are put ; a knapfack. 
Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down 
his wa/letyand {pread his carpet, in order to repofe 
himwnfelf upon it. Addijon, 

2. Any thing protuberant and twagging. 
Who would bulieve, that there were mountainecgs 
Dewlaot like bulls, whole throats had hanging at 


them 


Wailers of Acth? Shabelpeare. 


3 O WALL- 


WAT 


WALLEY’E. 7. J [from wall-and eye. 
difease in the chry (talline humour of the 
eye; the glaucoma. 

Wa LLeEYED. ag. [walland.eye.] Having 
white eyes. 


Wali-ryed Nave! whitber wouldft thou. convey 
This growing, image of thy fiend-like face ? Shat. 


Wa unr Lower. waf. [parietaria, Latin. ] 
A Species of tock» gilliflower. 

Wa LEFRUIT if Pruit which to’ be 
ripened muft be planted againft a wall. 

To wallfrwit and garden plants there cannot be 

a worfe enemy than fnails.. Mortimer’s Hufrand:y. 

Jo Wa‘t op. v. a. [pealan, to boil, Sax.] 
To boil. 

W a’Lrouse. a.f: [cimex, Lat.) An in- 
fett ; a bug. Ainfworth. 

To WA’LLOW. “a. n. [walugan, G0- 
thick; palpran, Saxon.] 

1. To move heavily and. clumfily. 

Party huge of bulk! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enurmous.in theis. gait, 
Tempeft the ocean. Milton's Paradife Left. 

2. To roll himfelf in .mire,.or any thing 


filthy. 
Gind thee with fackcloth, and wallow thyfelf in 
afhes: Fer. vie 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wal/.qw- 
od an theirown blood. à Knolles’s Hifo of the Turks. 
A boar was qwallowing in the water, when a 
horfe was going to drink. L'EBrange. 
3. To live inany ftate of filth or grofs vice. 
God fees a. man wallowing in his native impu- 
rity, delivered over as an abfolute captive to fin, 
polluted with its guilt, and enflaved by its power; 
and in this mof loathfome ‘condition fixes upon 
him as an object of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 


Wa‘trow. 2./. [from the verb.] A kind 
of rolling walk. 

One taught the tofs, ard one the French new 
wallet ; 
Nis fword-knot this, his cravat that defign'd. Dryd. 

WALLRU'E. n. f. [adiantum album, Lat.] 
An herb. Ainfworth, 

WA'LEWORT. no fe [ebulum, Latin:]* A 
plant, the fame, with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. 

Wa'tnut.x./. [path hnuza, Saxon; nux 
juglans, Latin.) ->The characters are, -it 
hath male flowers, or katkins, which 
are-produced at remote diitances from 
the fruit on the fame tree; the outer 
cover of the fruits very thick and green, 
under»which isa rough hard» fhell, in 
which the fruit is’ inclofed, furrounded 
with 4 thin kin: the kernel is deeply 
divided into four lobes; and the leaves 
of the tree are ee or winged. The 
fpecies are, 3. The common walnut. 
2. The, large French walnut.. 3. The 
thin- thelled walnut. 4. The double wal- 
nut: 5. ‘The late ripe walnut. 6. ‘The 
hard- helled walnut. 7. The Virginian 
black walnut. .8. Virginian black wal- 
nut, with a long furrowed fruit. -9. The 
hickery, or white Virginian walnut. 
uo. The {mall hickery, or white Virgi- 
nian walnut. Miller. 

‘Tis a cockles or a wa/net-thell ; 
A knack, a toy, Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Help to fearch my houfe this one time; if J 


find not what I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous 
as Ford, that fearcheth a hollow walnut for his 


wife's leman. Shakefpeare. 
Some woods have th veins fmooth, as fir and 
wekut. Bason. 


WAN 


A Wa UTRON. n. fi 


The morfe, or qwa/tren, is called the fea-horfe. 
Woiidaoard. 


[avemmelen, Dutch.} 
It is 


To Wa°MBLE. V. 2. 
To roll with naufea and ficknels. 
ufed of the ftomach. 


A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of acvarmbling Romach, and an untettled:mind. 
L'Effrenge 
Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; gavan; weakly, 
Welth.] Pale, as with Kener ; languid 
of look. rT. 


Sad to view his vifage pale and wane, 
Who crit in flowers of tretheft youth was clad. 
Spenfer. 
‘All the charms of he 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty. Sd: Ant. and Clecp, 
Why fo pale’and wan, fond lover ? 
Pr’ythze, why fo pale? 
Will, when looking weil can’t move her,” 
Lia ill prevail? Sückling, 
Their courfe through thicket conftellation held, 


Spreading their bane; the blafted ftarslook’d ‘wan. P 


Miltcn 
How chang`d from him, | 

Companion of my arms! how waz, how dim, ! 
How faded all thy. glories! Dryden, 


Wan, for won, the old preterite of win. 
And thofe with which th” Eubwan young mañ 
wan . 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outtan. 
Spenfer. 
Th' report of his great ats that over Europe ran, 


In that moft famous-ficld he with the emperor van, fy- 


Drayton. 


He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence; fy- 


but chiefly becaufe he was his old fervant in his lefs 
fortunes. Bacon 


Wann. 2. f. [vaand, Danith. } 
1. A {mall tick, or twig ; a long #04. 

The skilful hhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

Shake/peare. 

With a whip or wand if you ftrike the ‘air, 
the fharper and quicker you frike it, the louder 
found it giveth. Bacon. 

His (pcar; to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the matt 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A‘ child runs away laughing with good fmart 
blows of a wand on his back, who would have cried 
for an unkind word. Locke on Education. 

2. Any ftaff of authority, or ufe. 

Though he had both fpurs and wand, they feem- 
ed rather marks of fovereiguty, than inftruments 
of punifhment. Sidney. 

He held before his decent fteps a filver gand. 

s Milton. 
3. A charming rod. 
Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 


Your nerves are all chajn’d upin alabaiters Milt, 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; ' 
His other wav'd a-long divining wand... Dryden. 


To Wa'noer. wv. x. [pandpuan, Saxon ; 
wandelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To rove; toramble here and there’ ; to 
go without any certain courfe.* ‘Ft has 
always a fenfe either evil or flight, and 
imports ‘either idlencfs, vitioufnefs, or 


mifery. namo » 
J have no will)to. coander forth of doors. 
I will go lole my felf, 
And wander up.and down to view the citys Shak, 
The old duke is banifhed ; four loving lords have 
put themfelves into exile with’ him, whofe revenues 
enrich the new duke; therefore hegives them good 
leave to wander. Sbake/peare. 
Then came wand’ ring, by 
A thadow like an. angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in bload, and he fhriek’d out aloud. Shak. 
They wandered about in fhceps and goats fkins. 
Hebrews, xi. 


Shak. | 


WAN 


Let theny wander up and down for mesti P/. tix, 
© From tbrsnuptialhibow`ra chow A 
How'fhallI part, and whither wasder down” 
Into a lower world? Miiron's:Pauradife 
They give the reins to wand'ricg thoughts) 
‘Till by their own perplexitics | involv'd, 
They’ ravel. mores e 3 oo) Milton 
Here fhauld my wonder dwell, aint here my- 
praife; .. Ww. 
But my fixt thoughts my ‘wand’ ring eye ‘betrays. 
enbam. 
. A hundred years they ward:r on the there. Dryd, 
“Virgil, introduces his 7Eneas in Carthage, betore 
he brings him to Laurentum ; ; ‘and’ even after thag 
he wanders to'the kingdom of Evander. ©’ 


Dry ‘dent Dufrefncy. 
2. To deviate ;. to go aftray. A 
O letme not ‘wander trom thy commandmeats. 
Pfalem cxix 


To WANDER. J'a, To’ travel ‘over, with 


Loft. ~ 


“out a ‘certain courfe. ' ea we 
‘The nether fiood. GRE i adir 
Runs e wand’ ring many a famous) realme. ` 
- a Miltone. 
tote few efcap'd 
Famine and anguith will at lat confume, ” ios 
Wand ring that watry dêfart. Milten’ s Par. Lcfte 


Sce harnefs'd fteeds defert the itony' town, 
And wander roads ‘unftable, not their own.’ © Gay. 


WANDERER. 7. f. [from wander. Rover ș. 
rambler. Aai ERTE 
Nor for my peace will I'go far, Ae 
As wanderers that fill do roam’; ~ 
Bue make my. ftrengths, fuch as theyare;” 
Here in my-bofcsny.and at home, > By Fone. 
He here to every. thirty qwandercry s 
By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Miltone 
The whole, people is abrace sof fuch merchants” 
as are wanderers’ by profefliony. and at the fame,time 
_. are in all places incapable of Jands-or offices. Speele 
Tatte, that eternal wanderer, which fies 
From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 
en oy „u Pte 
W a’NDERING. as fo [from wander.) 
1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end-his wand" rings, and his toils relieve? 
Sddijine 
2. Aberration; miftaken way. : 


If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him 


overfee the way to it, let him now recover his wan- 
derings. » «Decay of Pictye 
3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 
A proper remedy.for this cuandering of thoughts 
would do great fervice to the ftudious. Locke. 
When aright knowledge of ourfelves enters into 
our minds, it makes as great a change in all our 
thoughts and. apprehentions, as when we awake: 
from the wanderings of a dream. ` Law. 
To WANE. `u. a. [panian,..to. grow. Jot 
Saxon. | 
1. To grow lefs; ‘to decreafe. Applied tor 
the moon: oppofed to wax. 
The hufbandman „in fewing and fetting, . upon 
good reafon obferves the waxing and waning ot the 


moon. 
Waning moons their. fettled_periods keep) 


To fwell the billows, and ferment the Seer, ‘Addi i 


2. To decline; to fink, .. 4 S 
A lady far, nore beautiful 
Than any woman in this ` qwaining ages f 
I will interchange A, 
My wained ftate for Henry's regal crowns, , Shakelpe 
Your father were a fool 
To.give thce all; and in his avaining age. 
Sct foot under shy ‘tables a Sbahefpeare, 
In thefe confines Nily have I Turk’d, .! 
To watch the waining of mihe:chemtes.4 W 9 
ioni 'S bakefpeare's Richard HI. 
Nothing more jesloubs than a favourite, pas 
the waining time, and fulped of faticty. . ottore 
I'm waining in his favour, yet Tove him. You 
vu 


“Shekh. 


Hakewille i 


Ea 


— 5 


SS ee ee 


ee 


WAN 


AI AN amfawebutforrowindtsevoining form," 
F working fealremainingdrom aiftorm 5 
‘Whenithe:nawse weary waves roll.o'ér the deep, 

Me SAndefainthyemitinur, ere theytail-aileepe Dryden. 
tè diardrderädeiever w ilas and <vane ee ae d 
Ghi 


sE ‘ws vai 7 
wl Her avaining form no longer thal! incite 


Ee 


n Envy Be Gara fhe man. Rawo s Je Shere. |) 


k ANE. from the verb. is, l 


OREA of the moon. 
ee R fowing at, phs, Spite of the moon is thought 
oro he make nine com Sound. > Bacom 
ue a! Durg catte, that are ‘brought forth în the full 
of the moon, are. ranger anid, larger than thofe that 
Sare brought, forth i in the ware. 
$ E This ty fair Diana's cate; 
For all-aftrotigers maintain, -15 ol 
Cenpop¥achnight a bit drops. oft her et 
142 Oo Wien mortals fay fhe’s in her wane. Swift. 
2. Declines, diminution; declanfon. ~ 
You ‘re caft upon ao age in ee the church is 
in its wane. ~~ South, 


Wangs af.  Jaw,teeth. Ainfworth, 


wt . 


' Bacen., 


theccontempt of mankind. 


"Wa'nnen. adj: [fom wan.) Turned pale | 


and faint-cCloured. 
Is. it not monftrous that this player here, . 
` Burin a Sétion, in a dream of, ‘pafion, s 
Could. force his (cul fo to his own conceit, 
That trom her working, all his vilage cvann'd ? 
- r3 Sbakepeare, 


w A NNESS. 2. f [from wan. }" 'Päléneis | 


- languor. . ' 
Ta Wart. v.a. {pana, Saxon. ] 


t- Tobe without fomething fit or neceflary. 


Want no money, Sir r John; i; you thal! evant none. 
Shake/peare. 


ad 


A man to, whom God hath given riches, fo that f 
‘he zóaptetb nothing fir his foul Of ‘all that he de- f" 


fireth, yet God giveth him ‘not power to cat these- 
of. W Eid. vie 2 
Smells ‘do moft of'them want names. Locke. 
2. To be defective in fomething. 
Norycan this-be, 
But S fulfilling that which thou didi, gwant, 
Obcdience to the iaw ej Diten. 
3: To fall short of ;. not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would) event, {pectators, God evant 
ås- se praife. its Milton. 
4 ‘To be without; not.to have, 
By defending frend the thrones above; 
Thole happy places thou haft deign‘d a while 
To zeenat, and honour thefe. © Mile. Paredife Lof. 
‘How loth J am to have recourfe to rites 
‘So full of horrat, thart J once rejoice 
3 want the ule of fight. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
~ The ushappy never want enemies. Rich. Clarifa, 
To need ; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath eauted a gi cit irregularity in our calen- 
dar, and wants to be reformed, and the'equinox to 
“ tightly computed. Holder. 

7 The fylvans.to thelr fhades retire ; 
l Thofe very fhades aad ftreams new {hades and 
ftreams require, 
And want a couling breeze of wind to fan the raging 
a fire. den. 
‘God, who fees all things intuitively, does not 
wagt helps 5 he” neither Randiin nee of logick; 
“nor afes it. Baker, 
6. To with, to long ; to defire. 
Down J come, like si tring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of onruly jades. Shcke/peare. 
Whar svarti my fon? for know 
"My fon thou art, and T muft call thee fo, 
oe ted s Nvidi 
Mea'who wany (6 get a woman Into their power, 
| Ritbaritjen's Clar ifa, 


Ay 


A 


“feldom {cruple the means, ` 
To WAN Pete, Nas jo s 
1I To be wantedss to be improperly abfent ; 

bot to'bein fufficient quantity, 
a Wor dtd i there want cornice or Pote 


7 
bev i 


Milten. 


WAN 


WAN 


Finds wealth where ‘cis, beftowsy it where. it! 2, Licentious ;: diffolute. 


WARIS 5 
Citiesan defarts, woods i in cities plante. Derkam. 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing 
but the application of them is wanting. © Addijon. 
- As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
What tants in blood and fpirits, fwell’d with wind. 
» Pope. 
The defiant, the difpofition, the manners, Oe 
the thoughts, are al! before it; where any of thofe 
areywantirgy or, imperfect, fo. much tyants in the 
imitation of humanlite.. = 


2. To fail; to be deficient. 
Norg thall Lito thz work thou enterpri(ett 
Bc wanting, butaflord thes equal aid. Milton. 
Though England is not wanting in a learned no- 
bility, yet ona ppy circumftances have confined me 
to 2 natrow choice. Dryden. 
Whatever fortuce, good or bad, betide, 
No time fhall find me wanting tomy truths; Dryds 
Religion wili neveribe without encmies, nor thofe 
enemies be»svanting in endeavoursitu expofe it to 
Regers’s Sermens. 
Several are againft his fevere ufage of yous and 
would. be glad of anjoccafion to convincethe reft of 
their sioj if you will not bẹ wanting to yourfelf. 


Swift. 
Tobe miffed ; to zbe notehads; 
Twelve, wanting one, ‘he flew, 
My brethren,:..J alone furviv'd. Dryden. 
Granivorcus animals*have a long colon and cæ- 
cum, which in carnivorous are qwarting. 


, Arbutbrot on Aliments. i 


Wanr. n. f 


1. Need. 
It infers the good 
By thee communicatedsand our want. » Ailton. 
Parente. fhould diftinguith between che wants of 
fancy, and thofe of natures Locke. 
Herc leara the great unreal evants to feign, 
Unpleafing truths here mortify. the vain. Savage. 
Ey'n to brute beafte his rightcous.care extends, 
He feels their {uff "rings, and their wants befriends. 
Harte. 
2. Deficiency. 
This proceeded not from any went of know- 
ledge, burt of judgment. Dryden. 
ne objection to Civita. Vecchia is; that the air 
is not wholefome: this proceeds from wane of 
inhabitants. Addifon. 
The blood flows through the vefiels, by the ex- 
cefs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
preute, which in fat peuple ig exceffive; and as 
varf of a due quastity of motion of the fluids in- 
creafeth fat, the difsafe is the caufe of itfclf. 


Arburlknst on Aliments.. 


Wanti of all kinds are made'to frame a plea, 
Oneleerns to lifp, another not to fece Young. 
3+: The ftate of not having. 
You fhall have no recaton to complain of me; 
for want ot agcnorous difdain of this worlds Pepe. 
4. Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 
Nothing iè fo hard y thoic who abound In 
riches, a8 ‘To ¢onceive how others ean be in tvanr. 
Swift. 
5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole. 
A) kind of bare refembling a want ta hie fect, 
and a cat Jn hic tail. Heylyn. 
Wanton. aaj, »[ This word is «derived 
by Minjheny, from want\joney Aman or 
woman that wants a-companions: This 
etymology, however-odd, Junius filently 
adopts. Skianeri who had more acute- 
nefe, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 
offers nothing better. ] 


1. Lafctvious go -libidinous:; 
Joftful. 
Thou, are frowsrd by aaturo, ehemy to peace, 
Lafcivious, wanton; mote than well befcems 
A man of thy profefilon, Sbakefpeare’s Beary VI, 
Entic’ d to do him wanton rites. Bilton: 


lecherous ; 


Pry den. | 


My plenteous- joys, 
Wanton in fulnefs, feek to hide themfelves 
In drops of forrow. Sbhakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Men grown tvanton by profperity 
Study’d new arts of luxury and eafe. Rofconm:ne 


3: Frolickfome’s" gay ; ‘fportive s+ airy. 
As flies to wanton boys, we are to th’ gods: 
They kilt us fer'their fport. + Shakefp. King Lear. 
Note.a wild and wanton hgrd, | 
Í Qn race of;youthful and unhandisd.colts, 
(Fetching mad baunds. : Shake/p. Merch. of Wenite, 
_. How eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 
Asif it fed we! „and Now fleck and wanton 
one appear, in Mag thing may bring ‘my ruin. 
Stakefreare. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold; 
The flow’rs do.fadey and evanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yiclds. 


4. Loofe ; unreftrained. 
How does your tongue grow wanton in her pafe? 
A Ra 
5: Quick and*irregular of” motion. 
She as a veil down to the flender wait 
Her unadorned golden tretes wore, 
Dithevell’d, but in-ewanron ringlets wav'd, 
As thevine curls her tendrils. 
6. Luxuriant; fuperfluous. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton. 
Women richly gay"in gems and eoantomdrets. 
Milton. 
7 Not regular ; turned fortuitoufly. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, S 
.For want of tread, are undifiengurrablc. Milton. 


Wanton. n.f. 
ta A. laicivious „perlon ;. a pm sta >a 
whoremonger. i 
To lip aceantonin a fecure ASA 
And to fuppofe her chafte. ` Shakefpeare s Orbello, 
An old. wanton will be doating upon women, 
when he can fvarce fee without fpettacles. 
South's Sermonse 
2 A trifler ; an infignificant flutterer. 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 
Avcocker’d, filken warton, brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly f{pread, 
And find no check ? Shak-/peare's King Jebns 
Pafs with your beft violence ; 
I am afraid you make a warton of me. 
Shakejpegre’s Hamlet. 


3. A word of flight endearment.’ 
Peace, my wantons; he will do = amn 
More:than you can aim unto. Ben Sorfon, 


To WANTON. v. n. [from the: poun.] 
1. To play lafcivioufly. A 
‘He from hisiguards and midnight ey 
Difgule’d o'er hills and vallics went. + 
To evanton with the {prightly dames. 
And in his pleafure lott his fame, J 
2.-To revel ; to play. 
be an adjeQive. 
Oh! T heard him warran in hie prite ; ; 
Speak things of him might charm thevears. Ott. 
Nature here, 0") 
Wanton das in ber prime, and play’d at will, 
Her virgin fancies. + Milton. 
© ye mufes! deign your blent retreat, 
Where Horace ¢¢antor’ at your fpring, 
And Pindar {weepsia bolder ftring. 


3. To move nimbly and irregularly. 


Wa'n Tony. adv. [from wanton.] Laf- 
civioufly 5. frolickfomely ; gaily ; fpor- 
tively; carelefsly. 

Into what fundry gyres her wondered felf the 
throws, 
And oft inifles the fhore, as wantonly the flows. 
Drayten. 
Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monfter which thou weuldit appears 
But 


30a 


Raleigh. 


Mi i Oe 


Pricre 


In Orway it may 


Fenton. 


W AR 


But do-not easterly my paffion move, 
lypardonsnothing thatirelates co love. Mitton. 
Wa'ntonness. n. /. [from wagtos:] 
1. bafeivioufnefs 3 lechery. 
The fpirit of wantoanc/s is 1ear’d out'of him. 
Shakefperre. 
Bulls and goats bled apace’; but neither the vio- 
lence of the one, nor the svansonne/s of the other, 
ever died a vidi at any of their altars. © Scab. 


2. Sportivencfs ; frolick ; humour. 
As fad abnight; o: ! 
On!y for evansonre/s. Shakgpeare’s King, Jobn. 
Lovey. rais d on beanty, willlike that decays 
Our. hearts may bear its flender.chain.a days: 
As flow!ry bands.in wentonrefs are.worn, 
A morning's pleafure, and atevening torne Pope. 
3. Licentiousnelsis: neghgence.of reftraint. 
The tumults thscatened tf, abule,all adtsoof 
grace, and turnthem into eugerounds.. K, Charks, 


Wantcnnefs.and, pride a 
Raife out of friend hip hoftife dveds' in’ peace. Mil. 
Wa’xntwir, 2. a [want and wit.) A 
fool ; sanadiot. .- | ' 
Such a wanrwit fadne($. makes af me, ad. 
That Ihave much ado to know myfelf.. Shakefp. 
Wa'nty. a. f [I know not whence de- 
rived.} A broad girth *of leather; by 
, which the load is bound upon the horfe’; 
a furcingle. ` i 
A panel and wanty, pack-faddle and peds, 
_ With line to fetch litter. Tuffer. 
Wa‘een. adj. {OF this word: I know not 
the orivinal;nexcept that to awhape, to 
fhock, or deject, is found im S fener ; 
from. which» the» meaning. may Ybe' gat 
thered.] Dejeéted; crufhed by mifery. 
This makes the waped widow *wed-agains "Shak. 
WA PENTAKE. '». /. [from pæpün, Sax. 
and take; abapentakium, -wapentagium, 
low Latin. ] Ky Mie Fe 
Wapentake is all one with what we call a hunt 
dred : as, upon a meeting for that purpofe, they 
touched each other’s weapons, in token’ of their 
fidelity and allegiance. * ~ r Ta Eowel. 
Hundred figoifipih a pda 9 Le 25,2 il 
, Were ‘under the’ command and affurance of ‘their 
alderman ; which,” as I Suppofe, was al(o-ealled’ 4 
wapentahe; fo named, of touching’ the’weapon or 
{pear of their‘alderman, and fwearing to follow 
him faithfully, and ferve thelr prince truly- But 
others think ‘that a’ svapentake was’ ten hundreds; 


or boroughs. . Sgevere} 
War. a J. [werre, old Dutch’; ‘peerre, 
Prench. } | lee has 


1. War .may.be defined the -exercife of 
violence ‘under fovereign' :command ‘a~ 
gaint withftanders ; force, authority; 


and refiftance, being the effential parts 


thereof, Violence, limited by ‘autho- 

rity, is fufficiently diftinguifhed from 

robbery, and the like outrages ;. yet, 

= confifting in| relation towards others,’ it 

neceflarily, requires a‘ fuppofition of \re- 

fiftance, whereby the force of. war.be- 

comes: different: from . the: ‘violence’ in- 

fliéted upon flaves or» yielding «malefac: 

tors. Rakizh, 

On, you noble. Englith, 

Whofe blood is tecche from fatlicrs of war proof. 

Shakefpeare. 

After a denunciation or indi@tion of; aur, the 

war ie no more confincdsto the place. of tho quar- 

rel, but left, at large, Bacon. 

I faw the figure and armourof.him that headed 

the peafisits in the ewar upo, Bern, with the fe- 

veral weapons found on his followers... | Addifon. 

2. The inftruments..of war, in poetical 
languaze. 


WAR 


The god of love inhabits there, 4 


With oll his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
H's complanient of ftores, and total gwar. Prior. 
3. Forces; army. Poetically. 
On th' embattled ranks theswaves return, 


And overwhelm the war. Mitoa’s Paradife Lef. 


4. The profeffion of arms. 

Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, 
as‘a ficrce man of war into the midh of a land of 
deftruction. / Wifdem. 

5. Hoftility ; ftate of oppofition ; act ,of 
“oppofition.... 
Duncan's horfes, 


Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ftalls, Aung out, 


Contending ‘gaint obedience, as they: woulda 
Make war with man. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
o War. a. n. [from the noun.) ‘To 
make war ; to be ina {tate of hoitility. , 
| ores Was this a face Ap del oat 
To be expos’d againft the warring winds P= Shak. 
| Why thould Pevarwithoure the walls of Troy, 
‘That find fuch cruel bartte here within ? “Sbakefp. 


| Make peace with God, for yousmutt'die, my 


lord.— 
—Have you that holy feeling in your fouls; 
To counfel merto makesmy peace withsGod; 
And are you yet to your own, fouls fo blinds s3 
That you will war with God by murd'ring me?) 
7 Sbake/peare. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Samuel, xxii. 
This charge I commit unto thee, fon Timothy; 
that thou by them umighteft war a good warfare. 
1 Timothy, i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in ald of the 
Britons, but in no wife to war upon the’Prench. © 
"Bacon's Henry VII. 


We feem ambitious God's whole work tundo: 


With new difeafes on ourfelves we war, 


And with new phyfick, a worte engine’ far: "Donne. 


His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join; 
And war on Thefeus’ , “Dryden. 
To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a fa- 
jcred place,’ nations warring with one another re- 
forted' with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 
country. — Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ToWier. v.a. Tomake war upon. “Not 


ufed? In Speajer it is probably falfely 
| priated for auvaerraid. j 
| And themilongtima before: great Nimrod was, 
| Thats the world with (word and fice qarred. 
: 5 i Speers 
| To them the fame’wad’render'd, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to'detend. 
lL ota, T Daniel's Civil War. 
Lo WATR Bee. va. faverber, old Teuto- 


| nick’; “xvervelen, German, to twirl, orl 


| turn ‘round. ] : 
iL To quaver any found. 
“Fountains, ‘and-ye that warble as ye flow 


\ | Melodjous mutarurs, warbling tune his praife: 
| Milton. 4 


2. To caufe to quaver.: 7 
Follow me as | fing, 


And touch the warbled fring: Milen. 


3. To utter mafically. 


She can thaw the numbing fpell, 
| Tf-the berightiinvok'diawithsvarbled. tong... Milton. 
To WARBLER. V. n. 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ttrains ne'er cvert/e in the Jinnet’s: throat. 
Guy. 
2. To be uttered melodioufly. ; -a 5 
A. plaicing fong plain finging vice requires, 
For zvarbling notes from inward cheering flow. 
Sidney: 
There birds refort, and in their kind thy ipraitt 
Among thejbranchcs chant in waréling layse Hort. 
3. To fing. 


Creatures that liv’d, and mov'd, and walk’d, or 


ewi; 
Birds ou the branches warbling ; all things {mil'd. 
Milton. 


Wa rp. A fyltable: 


5 ‘tendency toon from diisi 


. et o - 
i To guard 5 to watch. 903 siols 2! X , 


Ze To defend P to protect. ` Pe 


WAR 


She toarBled'in her throat, 958m biano .f 
And tun'd her voice tovmany aimerry notes» T 
But indiftinge oo” wg Ca Dryden 
A bard amid the joyous:circle finger 

High aire'uttemper'd: to the vocal Rringsine l 1T 
Whilft warbling. tothe varicd ftrain advance 
Two fprightly youths to'torim the bounding "dance, 

$24) AR ton wad pya prod pahi taapat 


m rre j 


Ware puer. nf [from warble.’ Al 


i 5 oe n 
finger; a fongfter.sy Adah ; ino a 
| ation ta Hark ton eviry boughs ‘i ui sa? 
In luling frainsy the feather’d ywarbkrs woo. 
: D tet ` 30O IUO J WOTG 
1 t vhs hoic t boed ym Af EY 
uch’ ufed as‘an afix” 
lin compofition, as “Acavenward;” with” 
tendency to-heaven;. Aitherward, this 
way sc from peand,; Saxon: jinsaotes 
er!) wotauonl T 
Befure the could come to the! arbqury: the: fawi 
walking from her ward armantin thepherdith ap> ò 
parele: n). sA ouni bod jsw Sidna, 


Ty Wak. v, a. [peandiani, Six: Hoare" 


Dutch} garder, rench.} baw Oris pote; 
z DSA 
Hesmarched forth towards the caftle wall, ~ 


WbaG yatea sckowot ae ine tiving,wightr | ~ 
__ To ward the fame, nor anf, mer’s Ci na 
naqa mott 


Tell him it was a hand th 


From thoufand dangers, bid, him bury it. ‘Shak. 
f~ ieia È Ed IA se 


3. To fence off; to: obftract or turn afide’ 


lany thing mifchievous.” It*is now ufed’ 
+ adramaa P aE i n 
with of, lefs elegantly." ee 
| Not once the baron lift his armed hand `- k: 
[To frike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, xe 
i $ oP) e 20) aE O SI S AO F 
__ Where lordly Cupid feem'd in arms to Rand 
No'way to qwardor thun her blows he tries,” Fairy. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground; "7" 
Now «wards a telling blow, now ftrixes again." 
oe A Daniel. 
Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge'or toara the coming blow 
Stood doubting ; and, while doubting thus he ftood, 
Receiv'd the fteel bath'd in his brother's blood. =” 
y ; Drydere 
The pointed javelin warded of his rage. Addif. 
The provifion of bread fir food, eloathine to 
avard of the'inclemency of the’air, wert be fire 
looked after. ‘Woodward. 
de inftruéts the fcholar in the various methods’ 
of warding of the force of objections, and of dif- | 
covering aad repelling the fubtictricks of fophifters, 
l + Watis ca the Mind, 
? : 


To Ward. v. r.” calkedh) 
1. To be vigilant; to keep puard. 
2, To act upon the defenfive with a wea- 


pon. TUS i : pb hil > Wi 
So redoubiing her blows, drove». the: ftrangerito 

no other shift taan to.evard and.go back. Sidneyer 
Short crouked fwords in clofer Bght theylwear, 


And on their warding arms light buckless bear. 


. , Dryden. H 
Warn. n. /. [from.the verb. | . s 
1, Watch; act of guarding. - N 


Still wacn he Rept he kept both watch and warde 
‘ : l [i Speakers r% 
Sublime on thefe a tów'r of ftecl is rear'd, . 
And dire. Tifiphone there keeps the ward; 
Girt fn her fanguine gown, by night and day 
Ob‘ervane of the fouls thar pafs the downward way. 
7% A . Dryders 


2. Garsifon ; thole .whosareintrufted to 


keep a place. gD pagk vs 
By realon’ of thefe two forts, thaug’ there be 
but fmatlizeari?s lefttin' them, there are two good 
towns now grown, which are the’ preateit foy of 
both thofe'two countries. MUAY) ON SSSA. i 
Th’ affieged calles yardi Sri w 
Their ftcdfat Ronds did inightily maintain. Spenf. 


3. Guard 


WAR, 


3.. Guard made: by.a weapon in. fencing. 
Thousknow'ftumy oldeward;, here I lay, and 
thus. J-bore my point. Shakejpeare’s Henry 1V. 
i Come from»thyward, >. > A 
For I canshere: difarmsthee yp this ftiak, 


y 


oeNowby:proofiitdhallappear.. > +i 
Whether thy horns are thar Foe my fidis 
Ac thisel threw: for want of other wards a o>, 
ar awa up bis hand Mr ac to guard. Dryden. 
4: Fortrefs; ftrong hold. e. =, Se 
She dwells (eéurely on the-excellency of her, ho- 
nour... Now could I come to her with any detec- 
tian in my hand, I could drive her from the ward 
of Rer purity, hèr reputation, and a thoufand 
2 other, her, defences, which now, are; toa ftrangly 
embattled againit me. | 
sg. [warda law Latin. } DiftriG of a towns 
"Throughout the trembling city plac’ @ guard,’ 
Dealing’anvequal thare to every ward. Dryden. 
6. Cuftody’; confinement: thay 
That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
that impiety, was held.in ward. Huoker. 


Stopt there was his too veh’ment fpeech with? 
à - , te . & ' 


fpeed, 
And he fent clofe to ward from where he 
Ps) ee 


ft5od. 

iQ l Daem?! 

7. The'part of alock, which, correfponding 
to.the proper key, hinders any other 
from opening it. > : 


In the key-hole turns aa) 
‘Th’ intricate wards, and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milr. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are 
there feveral inventions im the making *and con- 
triving their wards, or guards. m 9 
Moxon? s. Mechanical: 
The keys, as. well asthe locks, were fitted ward 
to ward by the fame wifdom. Gregus Cofmelogia. 


8. One in the hands of a guardian. 


The king caufeth bring.up his wards, but bes" 


f ftoweth no more of their rentseupon them than jis 
ufeful. Drummond. 
me You know our father’s ward, 

The fair Monimia:. is your heart at peace ? 

Js it fo guarded that you could not love her? Orw. 
Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Compell’dito wed before the was my avard. Dryd. 
When, ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lath the pupil,.and defraud the werd. Dryd. 

“ Titles of honcur, and privileges, the rich and the 

great can never deferve, unlefs they employ them 

for the protection of thefe, the true wards and 

children of God. ` M Spratt. 

9. The ftate of achild under a guardian, 

I muft attend his majefty’s command, to whom 

t Lam now in ward, evermore iñ fubjection. Shak. 

Lewis the Eleventh of France having much 
abated the greatnefs and power of the peers, would 
$ fay, that he had brought the crown out of ward. 

: we ER SY H Bacon. 

1o. Guardianhhip ; right over orphans. 

Mreiswalfowinconvenient, in Ireland, that’ the 
svards and marrisges of» gentlemen's children 
fhould be in«theditpoial of anysof thofe! lords 

< Spenfer. 


N e N 


WARDEN. mf. (waerden, Dutch.) 
1. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. Ahead officer." 
The waerdenvof apothecaries hall. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. 


Garth. 


A magiftrate that has thegurifdidtion of thofe |' 


havens in, the éaft part of Englands, common!y 
calied the’ cinque ports,, or five ,havens, who has 
there all that. juri{di€tion which the admiral ‘of 
England has in places not exempt. 
why one. magiftrate thould be afiianed to thefe ha- 
vens feems to be, becaules in relpeck.of their fitu- 
ation, th: 7 formesly required a more vigilant care 
$ than other, havens, being.in. greater danger of in- 
vafion by our encmies. Ceucd. 

4. [pprumn velemum, Latins I know not 


whence denominated.] A large pear. 


7 


bakefpeare’s Tempe, 


47). gh Shakejpeare's Merry B'ives of Winder. 


) aie -| 


The, reafon l 


WAR 


Nor, muft all fhoots of pears alike be fet, 


' Cruftumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. 


i May's Virgih; 


i i .Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak'd, fome 


p Crych" Kirg. 
WARDER. 2.J. [from ward.] Akeeper ; 
a guard. | 
Upon thefe.gates with force he fierccly lew, 
} And rending thein in pietes, feliy flew 
Thofe-aurders ftrainge, and all that clfe he met. 
. 3 Ee oy A Spenjir. 
_ Where be thefe warders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates. Shakefpeare’s Henry'V1. 
Though bladed:cora betlodg’d, and trees blown 


r$ i r down, = s 


i Though ’caftlesstopple ontheir ewarders heads. 
W Shatefpéare. 
The warders.of.the gate but fcarce maintains? 
| Th’ unequal combat, and refit in vain. . Dryden. 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
forbade fight... = 
‘Then; then, when there-was nothing could Nave 
ftaid aidsi Sul bon 
i My fathersfrom.the breatt. of Bolingbroke, 
O; when the king did throw his eardersdown, ` 
His own lite hung upon:theiftaff he ‘threw. Shak. 
Wa’roMores mi f [peand and moz, or 
gemer, Sax. wardemorus, low Latin.] 
A meeting; a court held in each ward 
‘or diitri€t in London; for the direction 
_ of theiraffairs. Figgod 
WARDROBE. n. f (parderobe, Fr. parde- 
roba, Yow Lat.] A room where clothes 
ALE ery 
f The third bad of their wardrobe cuftody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
Buccloaths mect to keep keen cold away. Spenfer. 
„J will kill all his coats, 
I'l! murder all his wardrobe piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. Shukefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
: chold, 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted fpoufe. 
Dryden. 


It would) not tbe ‘an impertinent'defign to make f 


a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you 
thould fee togasyand tunicas, the chlamys and 
trabea, and ali the difterent vets and ornaments 
fo often mentioned in the Greek and‘Roman au- 


thors Addison. 


WA rpsmnp. 2. f 


[from werd.) 
1. Guardianfhip. | 


r 


By reafon of the tenures in chiet revived, the |. 


fums for refpećt of homage bei enc:eafed, jand the 

profits of qvard/bips cannot but be much advanced. 

_" Bacon. 

2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward; 

Tne houfes fied out their livery, and redeemed 
themielves from the wardfhip of tumults. 

King Charles. 

Ware. The preteritevof wear; more fre- 
quently wore. 

A certain man ware no cloaths. -Luky;ivili. 27. 
Ware. ad. [For this we commonlyfay 
| aware.) l 

1.. Being in expectation of; being“ pro- 
vided againtft. 


The lord.of that fervant hall come in a day |! 


when-he looketly noti tor nim, and‘in an hour that 
| he is not.zzare of hin, 
iz. Cautious ; wary. Arid | 

What manfo wife, what earthly wit fo ware, 
As to detcry the crafty cunning ersin, 


By which deceit doth mask intvigor fair. Spenfer. | 


: Rid her well be evare and ftiibbreéts” Milton. 


To Ware: v. ni To take kêe of; tobe | 


t ware. 
A huffled, fullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through rhe clouds, and thuts again, 
Then ware a rifing tempe® on the main» Dryden. 


Maithewyxxive so. I 


Wr AAR 


W are. m fo fpanns Sax. waere, Dutch si 


wara, Swedith.] «Commonly fomething 
to be foid. oe teas 
Let us, like merchants, thew ourfoulef ievares, 
And think,»perchance, they. `l fell.) Shakefpeares 
Hf the.people bring ware or any victusls to fell, 
| that,we would not buy, it. Nebem. X03 10 
FI know, thou whole art but a hop 
‘Of-toys and.triflesy traps and-fnares, 
To take the weak, and make-them ftop ; 
Yer art thou falfer than thy «oares. Ben TFonfon. 
Why fhould my black thy loveimpair ? 
Let the'darfs hop commend th? ear. Cleaveland. 
London, that vents of falfe toare fo much itore, 
Inno ware'deteives us’ moze. Cozyley. 
He turns himfelf to 6therwares which he finds 
your markets take off. ' Locke. 
Wa'reru. adj. (ware and fàll] Cau- 
tious ; timoroufly prudent. i 
Wa’reruuness. ». f. [from wareful.] 
‘Cautioufnefs. Obfolete., 


Which pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full’; “but full of cwarefulnefs. © Sidney. 
WAREHOUSE, 2. fa [ware and bonje. ] 
ftorehoufe of merchandife. ~ pa 
His underftanding is only the ewarcboufe of other 
men’s lumber, f mean-falfe,and unconcluding rea- 
fonings, rather than airepoficory: of truth. far his 
own ufe. nu Hepod 2 | Loghi 
She had never more fhips at fea, greater, quan- 
tities of merchandife in her qwareboufes, than at 


prefent. i _, Addifon. 
She the big warcboufe built, ) 
Rais’d the ftrong crane. Thomfon’s A:itüma. 
Wal RELESS. adjè' (from: ware: )  Uncau- 
tious; unwary. © Dy Spenfer. 
Wa’rerny. iadu. (from) ware}: Warily ; 
cautioufly ; timoroufly. . 
They bound him»handand foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did warely keep. Spen/. 
W ACRE AR R. 4. f. [war and fare] Mi- 
litary fervice į military life; ftate of 
conteft and folicitude. 
i In the wildernefs 
He fhal! firt Jay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, cre J fend him forth 
_To conquersfin and death.. Milt. Per. Regained. 
Faithful hathebeen your warfare, and.of God 
_ Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous. caufe. . Miton. 
Tullyy,when he read the Tatics, was thinking 
on. the .bar, which was his field)of. battle: the 
knowledze of warfare is thrown away onia gene- 
ral who. does.not.make ufe of what. he knows. 
| Dryden. 
The ftate of chriftians, even when-they are not 
actually perfecuted, is a perpetual ftate jot qwurfare 
and voluntary fufferings. Atserbury's Sermons. 
The fcripture "has dire@ted us -refer the fe’ mif- 
Carriages !n our chriftianywarfare.to ithe) power of 
three enemies. Rogers. 


To WARRARE. u. a,-[from, the noun. ] 


To lead a-military lite. 
That was the onlyamulet, in thatcredulous war- 


. „Jaring ge, to cfcape dangers in battles. 


Camden's Remains. 


(WA rH ARLE. adji (dwar; and habile, from 


habilis, Late or'ables} Military 3° fit’for. 
war.” di 

The weary Britons, whofe warhadlé youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 

With wretched miferies and woeful ruth, 
Were'to thole Pagans made an open prey. Spenfer. 


(Walert y. adv.) [from.-wary.} | Cauti- 


oufly ; with timorous prudence; with 
wife forethought. 
The charge thereof unto a courteous fprite 
Comunanded was, who thereby did attend, 
And warity awaited day and night, 
From other cpvetous ficuds it to defend. Spenfer. 
The change of laws, c‘pecially con crning nat- 
ters of religion, muft be warily proceeded in: 
ddeokers 
So 


WAR 


t Sonich aodzecould not forirar be fenced, but 
trit Portugals, "French; "Engiith,»and now'of late 
the Low Countrymen, have laid ii thelrown barns 
or of the Spaniards hareett Hotyn 
te fearclicd diligcatiy, and concluded a, 
matt 

Itwill concern a man to treaticor (cience aa tylly 
end gearly, by fi obferving what. it.cemmands, 
Sat eipecially, what i¢ forbids. South's Sermons. 
Watkin BSS teu. birom; auary:] a- Cau- 
“tion; prudent + ‘forethought’; 5" tinsorous 


` ferupuloufnels. 
" Por your own coafcience he gives Tnnaeence, 
But for your fame a difcree? marist. Dirne.. 
It will deferve our fpecial Care and warintfs to dt- 
Jiver our thoughts in this: manner. Harnmord. | 
To determine what are little ahings in rcligion 
great warimefsis tokerufede. DSpr atts Serions. | 
The path: was fo very Nippery, the thade fo ex- 
cceding gloomy, vand /the whale wood fo full of ¢ 
echoes, that» they were, forced toon.arch wich'the 
sigam wear ingis circumspe Bion,» and filcace. 
Addifon's Freebolder. | 
Mot men have fo much of ilJ-nature, or of 
Anarin, as not to footh the vapity.of the acnibdj- 
tious man. Addifon. 
T look upen it to be a moft eldar trith; and 
exprefed it with more tusriaifs and ‘refere: chan 
was heceflary: LEON fite bury. 
WIRK. 2. f. [anciently ufed for work ; 


Whence bulwarg.] Building ere 
Thou findeit fault where any `s aA be found, 
And buides trong auark upon a weak geaind. 
Spenjer 
IVA RLIK E sadje aeiy dale y 
uw Fit for war; difpofed towarey 


~ 


Shewfing fo ttrange, and" yet fo well. Paaie dA . 


a'temper, made her peuple by peace qwartikesr Sidney. 
Old Siward with ten thoufand quar/tke men, 
All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. 
Shakefpeatre’ s Machetb. 
““AVhen a warlite fate grows foft and effemiss 
Waat they may’ be fare ofa war. 
O imprudent Gau's, 
Relying on falfevhopes, thus to abd 
Phe warlike Englith. 
2. Military ; relating to war. 
+ ©The great arch-ang el itrom ‘his warlike toil 
Sorceas'd. 3 Milton's Paradife Lop. 
WARLING. mf. [from war.) This word) 
is I believe only found in the following’ 
adage, and feems.to mean, one often) 
quarrelléd with. E 
Better be an old tats” darling than a fourg 
man's warlinge ' Camden's Retuins.: 


Warrock). J+ [vardlookry Mandick, 
Wa°rrueK.§ _avcharm’; peplogi Saxon, 
an evil fpirit. This etymology’ was: 
communicated ‘by Mre We) A male 
vi a wizzard. ` 
Pua in Scotland. is applied tòa 
man ee the vulgar fuppofe to be Con-. 
ver(ant with Spirits, “as a woman “who 
_ Carries on the fame commercesis called: 


a witch: he i Is fuppofed. to have the, in- f 
en-| 


“valnerable quality, which Dryden 
tions, who did not underitand the word. » 
E was no ev.sriuch, aa the Scots commonly call 
fuch-men, who they fay are iron free or lead free. 
Te yy Dryden. 
WARM. aan appears Gothick, $ pahna 
‘Saxoni; avarm, Duttok = i 
1. Not cold,’ thoagh not hot; ; heated to a 
fmal] degree. 
_ . He ftrecched himfelf upon: sthe ‘child, and the 
ficth of the child wared everm. à 2 Kings i IV. 34. 
~~ Main ocean How'd not idle, but with zuarm 
Provfick humour foft’ning al her globes. Dilton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent fkics.  Mddijcn. 


Bacon. ° 
Philips. 


iTo Warni vn Fo grow tefe cold, 
jo T here fball norbe a coal to'svarm at, nor fire to f 


WAR 


2..Zealous ;/ardent. 

I never thouelit myfclf fo qarn in wy party” s 
caufe as tu deferre theip money. e. 
Fach ssarm wi iih fprings mutual from the heart. 
Pope. 

Scallger'ta his poetics is very garm again? St, 
Persone. 

3. Mabitvally pafionate ; ardent; keca, 
4- Violent; turicus,; wehemenc., 
Welcome day-light; we ftiail hig c care work | 


TaY 


on ts i 4 ’ : 47° ~ 
The Moor will “gage gigs | 
His utmolt forces on his nextrafenie, 2 4a? 


To win a quecawind Kingdom. Deva. Spant Friar. 


T Boufy-i in aétions heatedawvitn actions T 
Te | hate the ling’ring fumnions to attend, 
Death all at ote would he a nodia errd 5” 
Fate is unkind: methinks a general Ney 
, Should ziom, and at the" fhead pore fan. i 
P Doyen. 
6. Fanciful; ‘enthufiattick. SAM: "a 


If there be a fober and a Wife matty Whata: e-l 
rence will there be Between H: snowed ge” ad thar? 


of Che moft extravazane™funcy in the world > Iri 


there beany difterencebetween them, the advantage 


the more ideas, and che "more livcly. | 


7 Vigorous; {pughtly. 


y% 4 a5 ak wh 


» Now eucem in youtiry, nowwith’ pi g in thy bloom, | ; )Wandick 
~ Pope.i' 
lo Warm. va. {fromthe adjeftive.}» 


Loit ina contents folitary gloom... 


v. To free from.cold3 to heat i iga gentle, 
degree. 


i It thall be fora ‘man to a for fe hal take! 
Ysiab, xiv, 15-i 


l thereof and warm himfelf. 
The mounted fon 

L Shot down dire’? his fervid rays, to warm j 

Earth's inmoft womb. Milton.. 

! Thefe (oft fires, sith kindly heat 


Of vatious influence, foment and evarm. 


A. R , 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. | 


The, a@ion of. Homer being mare fall of vi- 


reader: one toarms you by degrees,’ the ather fets 
you on srečal: ati ances and wever intermits his 
Mo © Dryden. 


| fit beforeliji a Sore 9 “ flavaby xivii, T4. 

WAR MINGPAN. n. J. [warm and ‘pan.] 
|. A coveréd.brafsipan ; for warning a bed 
|` by means of hot coals, 4 


Wak MENGE TONE? nof. pivari and fne.) 


reha ftones add*the’ warming font, dig- |) 


ged in Cornwall, which being well 
"heated at the fire rêtainswarmithia great, 
while, and hath been found to give eafe 
in the internal hæmorrhoids. Ray: | 
Walamuy. adv. [from svarm.] 
1. Withégentlesheats: 9% - © 
l There thewarming fun fir warmly finote: | 
The opon field. Milton. 
2. Eagerly ardently. 
Now. Jhave wa right hone wives go 
One to.Atrides Lwil deuda a i 
T And Pother Ai mý Trojan friend} 
Each priaco fhall ‘ri with honour have | 
t- What both fo warnly feem to cragen | Prior. 


the acésunt fou bniciid to write aMthelrcharaere: | 
` Jhope you think as k aa jis ever" a that’ 


defigns © Oty i ee 
WARME ESS. h 

| Warr H Tau Js {rom eva aaa „} ` 
lo Gentle heat., hi v A a, J Å. reg 


from the loathed evarms whereof. deliver, ‘me, 
Shakejpeare's s Ki irg, Lear. 
Cold plants have a guicker perception of the heat 
of the fuk encrealing than the hot herbs have; as 


| 2: Zeal;'paftion pifervonr of mind. > 


Jo What warn: tb is the in your Hig. 
i wards any “of thefe)prl ices hi te that are dire 
Pioo sult bo 107 TRB abana) 


Jn °° Our duties planta tould Pz: 


i co 8 ibapinton thatit is entirely ‘tbe neglected, 
| yo wouldchavesbeen mytown,vhad iti bee 
J > cafegebut Poreleymoue: evar thy be sthanehidid a 


wiil, be ox the auarm: headed pote ue fasthavingt 
kocke. i 


} 


gourthan that of Virgil, is+more pleafing to the f- 


The ancients expegt you fhould do them right i in 


Then am Lthe prifonery and his:bed my-gaol; f: 


WAR 


Í a cold han@ will 'fooner fied avlittlerenzemD then E 
an hot. ‘Bacon's Natural iii spy. 
F He vital virtue infue'd, aniovitabesoarrpatliy 

| Throughout the’ fluid mafisi t AMEE- "Milion. 

» ot Here kindly warmth n mounting joice fer 

biome ments0m FO sda stoi 
To nobler tates, and more Petaia efis mia 


Ufam with that unfeigned integrity y whieh belonge 
to" chRian Piety ; with that temper’ and! fobricty 
T which"beeomes chrittian lipriid@ice andy cl ya; 
with that sola Dea e ig DEN A 
; chrittiin ‘zeal. is +s. 


-own 7 


a cwhensfic Haw his buck : againitimy tlf «., Pepe. 
v qed heibeRiparriotss by foeing) ‘hatiqe thy r 
l aādireal the imalleiticorreptions arc’ fen yhave 

; ocboenswearied into. filences) os ce \ ; 
3: -Fancifulnefs yenthufiafm. © Paks tt a 
e The fame” ee of heau d: potas men to both. 
i SAs we hs R ; yi I Fonphe. 
To WARN. i a. {panan, "Saxor Saeuter- 


` neni “Dutch; ‘taraa, Sivediths maria 


s 
Jiji AEAN Falt or 


` 
“ite = 
Ay, To.caution,againt, any fault or. d 
il... 


Be ; to give previcus a eae 
a h What doit thoufcorn inc tor my gentle coanfel? 
And footh the ‘devil ‘that levers eee from? ak. 
The hand can hardly Tite up it(elf high enough 
L to trike, but it muft be feen, fo” ath co 
i _ white. ‘it threaten Papas falfe iniidious ton 
may whifper a Tlie lute ‘and low, thatthbag es 
` have ears to hear, yer you thal: not he ve Seutbs 
Jucurna: warns the Daunianichiel s aD 2 


—* 


» Or-Laufus’ danger, crete * i _ Dryden. 
. He had chiddea, the. rebel: i obsy- 
ing. the comman! „2f, their vi (siping m aller; be 


down’ the billows. © FD, 
t -EF we confider the miftakea j in men’ s ditpugs 
and notions, how great.a part ja owing ta words, 
and) their juncertain or. nutaken fignifi-ations, 
this we are the more carefully.to’ be warned af, 
‘becaufe the arts of improving it have, been? made 
the bufinefs of meaa itudy. athe, 
The tachor, wisik he agura hig erring fon, $ 
The fad examples which he pre Hun 
Daicrib'd. die. 
When fsttyoung Maro ot of King 3 and t e 
Ere woraing Phebus tou-h'd his eE ear S3 
Perhanas he feem'd above the Critics, laiv 
torn’d tox 
Papei 
i2. Toadmonih ofany duty tobe pcre 
ed} or practice or Place to be avoided or 
forlaken, 9, ys 
H Cornelius wat warned From ‘God, vs analy ’ 
angel, to fend for thees EE REET 
3. To inform previoufly of good or bad. > 
He wonders to what end yau have aifembied 
Such rroapsiof! Citiauns to come tohin, | 
His grate not dein war “d thereof betares, ‘Shak, 
' He charg'd the wert with | pleventing ‘are, 
Thej flage fo pollow, and ‘thelr arms preps ay sm 
Warw'd of th* enfuing fizhe, amd Bade "em hane'the 
war. lovied ot 3 8 Dryden's Each. 
oeMan, vba Fenowsnotehenrtsy, astro Che 
hn a APLS v! Avett I oe Sur iS 
Which Jike ‘a ayarning-picce mot be kotol; 
Torright che reit trom crines. Dry de Spunih Friar. 
14. Milton puts) no. -prepofition- befor ore the 
BS Ea sete (tsa o> Wa ee oc 
“Our Art parenté had beT avarn an5 A 
1 The coming of thelr focret tee, and’*fean'a 
bo Mitri fnars re SD Afel Parádi SA 
WarRNiRNO, n. f (from warn) ooa 


1. Caution, Againgt faults Os dangers a ipre- 
vious ‘notice of iH. 
l wil 


e. aaau 


| f 
' Aad but from baivie’ & fountains wa. 


h : 


4 


WAR 


ei) Gwiil'chank ithe: Lord: forgiving meevarning by 
pidi: ight. Pjaims. 
Hes. greaning: from the bottom-of his breaft, 
“+ This warning in thefe mourntul words Expres 
sygt asiar Phin tiur fa's A i ~s yl Dryder. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns: the»world with 


<? ‘Mba, CHES, RUA top i 
Could Warningi™ ake: hasia aiak juft or wife. 
+ coibeltie m Dryden. 


sxpeGtedly cur < ff, and fo have a better opportu- ` 
o nity, as We llas greater engagements, turprovide for | 
» your latter. Bhdea ne. by Y d Woke. 


y ypoA true and plain, relation of my misfortunes may f 


~ pbe of ufe.and earning to credulous maids, never to 
put too much, truitun deceitful men. 
Swift’ s Story of tbe Injured Lady. 
-2si Previous notice » in a fenfe indifferent. 
Suppofe! he hate, a«more leifurelysdeath, that, 
fb ofaomendifeafe give him warrizg of its approach, yet 
syperbapsi he will not) underftand that werning but; 
deowilly Rill Aatrery himsel as very often fick people! 
- edap Withtbo pes of dife.to the latte: » Duty of Man. | 
ey Death caited up an old)man,iand badehimicome ; 
the man excufedyh:nfelf;:that it was agreat jour- 
ney totake upon toshort a warning... L’Eftrange. | 


’ 


À I faw, with fome difdain, more nontente than} 


either Lor as badia poet, could havecta:nmed i into’ 
it at a month's svarmng; in which ume jt was 
whaliy written. ' “J Dryden. | 


Warp. n.f. [peanp, Saxon ; y werp Dutch. Ji 
“That order of thread’ ina eae re 
a that croffes the woof: “ 4 


The placing of the tangible parts in Jeigth or. 
tranfverfe, as it is in the ‘warp and the woot of | 


texture, more inward or more outward. 


Bacon's Natural H diflry.] ‘ 


% Warp. v, n. [peanpan, Saxon 3 wer- 
open, Datch, to throw; whence. we fome- 
times fays tbeworkicaft sajas | 

y. To, change from the true® fituation by) 
inteftine motion ; to chinge the polition 


of one part to another. | 
This fellow will but join you, together as they 
join wainfcot, then one of you will prove a thrunk, 
pannel, and, like green timber, warp. 
Shatefpeare’s sty you like it. 
They clamp one piece, of. wood .to the ead of 
another piece, to keep.it.from catting-or warping. 
Moxin's Mechanical Excreijes. 
2...To lofe its proper courle or.direétion. 
‘There *s our.commiffion, 
From which we would not have you warp. Stak. 
This is range! methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Shakelpeare. 
Allvattett thissdo@rine, that the pope can give 
away thé right of any fovercign,it he hall never fo 
Ntcle warp. Dryden. 
OThis we thouldido as:direétly assmay be, with as 
little warping and decicnfon tow:uds the creature 
as ts poffible. Nerris 
3 To turn. J know not well the meaning 


here. 
The potent rod 
~ OF Amram’: fon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the coaft, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
_ Of locufts, warpirg on the eaftern wind, 
~ ‘That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. _ sis t Milten™s Paradi ile EH 
ARs Val hae x, | 
To contract; to Ekel 
2: To tien aide fromthe true direction. 
This firt avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail eexture of: the female kind’ : 
“*Betray’d'my' virtue. . Dryden. 
Not foreign or domefticketreachery 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryd. 
A great.argument of the goodne(s of his caule, 
which ceguired in. its dcfenuer zeal p toa degree of 
e.warmth able togar the facred»çule of the word of 
God. ROT os > Loeke. 
ya 1 have Ao. private. confiderations to qvarp.me in 
This LiTE US, y3 fiace my Gift” “catering upon it. 
Addifen. 
x 


be You. have. fairer warning than others who are f 


W A-R 


. Not warp'd by paffion, aw'd by-rumour, 
Nor grave through pride, or gay throogh folly ; 
į An equal mixture of good-humour, 
+. And fentible fott-melancholy. Swift. 
A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe preju- 
‘dices that might warp the judgment afide trom 
truth. Watts. 
Ariftotle’s moral, rhetorical, and political writ- 
ings, in which his excellent judgment i is very Jittle 


warped dy logical fubtleties, are tar the moft ufeful p 


part of his philofophy. Beattie. 
3» Itis ufed by Shake/peare to sail the 
effect of frot. 


Freeze, freeze,.thou bitter fky.! 
Thou-doit not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy fingi is not fo íharp 
As fricnds remcmber'd not. . 
Shakepeare’s As you fi Ke it.) 


To WA’ RRANT. v.a. [garantir, Fr] ; 


1. Tofupportor maintain ; to atteft. 
She necded not ditdain any fervice, though never 
fo.mean, which was warranted by the facred name 
of fathers s Sidney. 


Re that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivercth ff 


all. the _myfteries of faith, and not any thing a- 
mongft them all morc than the mouth of the Lord 
doth warrant. Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the prin- 


“Wciples of reafon, or to the word of Gud, which is 


attefted’Fevelation, reafon qwarrants it, and we may 

fafcly receive it for true. Locke. 
z. To give authority. | 

+ Now well together, aad_the chance of goodnefs 

Bedikepur warranted met A Shakefp. Macbeth. 
3- To juftifys ! T 

How»canianysonesavarrant himfelf in the ufe 
of Rhofe things againft fuchtufpicions, but in the 
truft he hasia the common honesty and truth of 
mien in gencral? South. 

Tsce.tertitude isfecnin sare exploits, 
That joftice cverrants and that wifdom guides ; 
All elfe is tow'ring frenzy and diftra€tion. . Addif. 


4 To exempt ; to privilege ; to fecure. 
If my coming,‘whcm, fhe faid; he ‘feared, as 
foon as he knew me by the armour, had not war- 
ranted her from-tha: nea approaching cruelty. 
Sidney. 


Thefe.thoughts cannot, in this your Jonelinefs,'[» 


warrant you from fufpicion in others, nor defend 
you from melancholy in yourfelf. Sidney 
I'll warrant him from drowning. Shak. Temp h. 
In a place 
Lefs warranted. than this, or lefs fecure, 
I cannot be, that I fhould fear:to changeit. Mik. 


$+. To detlare upon furety. 
What a galled neck have we here! Lock yo, 
“mine ‘s as fmooth a: filk, I cuarrart ye. LE fr. 
The’ Moors’ king 
R fafe enough, I acarrantihim'for one, 
Dryden's Sporifh Friar. 
Wes RANT. n. J. [fromthe verb. } 
. Awrit-conferring fome right or autho- 
rity. 
Are you now going to difpatch this deed? 
— Weare, my lord, and come to have the'warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. 


Skakefpeare’s Rickard II. 
He'fent*him a zoarrant for one thoufand pounds, 


a year penfian for his life. Clarendon. 
2. A writ giving the officer of juftice the 
power of capticn. 

There was a damn'd defign, cries one, no doabt ;. ; 
For warrants are 2lready iffued.out. Dryd. Juu. 

3. A fécure inviojable grant. 

His promife is our plain warrant, chat ‘in his 

name what we afk we fhall receve: Hocker. 
AmA juftificatory commiffion. 

Is'this a warrant fufficient for any man’s con- 
fcience to build fucb proceedings upon, as have 
been and ase putin ule fos the citablifhment of that 
caul? Hookers 


WAR 


When at anytime they eitherwilfully break any 
commandment, or ignorantly miftake it, that is 
no werrant for us.to do fo likewite. . Kettlewell. 


5. Atteftation. 

The place of Paradife might be feen unto Moe 
fes, and unto the prophets who fucceeded him ; 
both which J take tor my warrant to guide me in 
this difcovery. Raleigh. 

His warrant does the chr: {tian faith defend ; 

On that relying, all their quarrelsend: “| W7 bleh. 

The! Jewifh-religion was yettnpofteffion; ‘and 
therefore, that this might fo enter asonot.to in- 
trude, it was tovbring its warrant. from the fame 
hand of Omnipotence.., Soutbe 


6::Right p legality.- Ob(olete. 
ee atrach thee: 
For an abafer of the world, a oradtifer 
Of arts inhibited and out of: warrant. 
ogi Shokefpeare's Othello, 
Dosw. io PFhereforeitoshorfe, 3 +7 
Andilet-u3z norbe dainty of- ‘leave- taking, ” 
But thift away”:’ there’s coarrant in that'theft, 
Which fteals itfelf when there’ s no mercy left. 
"Shakefpeare. 


WARRANTABLE. 4g [fori warrant. | 
Juftifiable; defenfible. 

To mt se a.clear.and qorrantable body of 
truth, we muft forget and part.with much we 
know. Brown. 

His meals are coarfe and fhort, his employment 
warrantable hts fleep certain and refrething. 

South. 

If I can mend my condition by any ewarrantable 
induftry, the way is fair and open; and that’s a 
privilege every reafonable’ creature hassin his com- 
miffion. LD’ Eftrange. 

Wa°RRANTABLENESS. 2. /. [from ware 
rantable. ] Jultifiablenefs, 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of 


my defire to you, and the warrantablenefs of your 
favour to me. Sidney. 


WA RRANTABLY.. adv... from warrant- 
able.|. Jufifably. 

The faith which God, requires is only this, that 
he'will certaimly reward all thofe that. believe in 
him, and. obey his; commandments ;, but for the 
particular application of this faith to ourfelves, 
. that.deferves_no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
worrantably have it;.than what is founded upon 
the (rious confideration. of our own performances. 

Wake. 


Ware ANTER. n. /. [from warrant. J 
1, One who gives authority. 
2.. One who gives fecurity. 


WATRRANTISEe m, f [avarrantifo, law 
Latin. from-warrant. J] ‘Authority ; fe- 
curity. 

Theve"’s none proteĉtor of the realm bu¢ I: : 
Break up the gates, IIl be your warrantife. 
Shake/peare’s Henry Vi. 


WARRANTY. a.f. [warrautia, law La- 
tin; garantie, garant, French. ] 
met the common law.] A promife made 
ina deed by one man unto another, for 
bim(elf and his heirs, to fecure him and 
his heirs againit all men, for the enjoy- 
“ing. of any- thing agreed of between 
them «dent sosi ' Cowell, 


2. ‘Authority ; jutihidhsony mandate. 
‘Her ablequies have ibeen-fo' far entarg’d 

As we have warrantyysdhey death was:doubtful ; 

And, butsthat great.commando'erlways the order, 
She fhould in ground unfanctify'd bave lodg’d 

Till the laft trump. © “Shakefpeare. 
In the! ‘ule of ‘thofe epithets we have the war- 
peal afid"confent® of “all the churches, fince they 
ever had a liturgy. Taylor. 
If they ditobey any precept, that is no excute to 
us, Nor gives us any warranty, for company’s fakes 
to "disobey likewik, Kettleqvell 

3. Securit 


WAR 
3. Security. 


Every one cannot diftinguith between fine ard 
mixed filver} thole who have had the care and 
gu vernment of politick focieces; introduced coin- 
age asa remedy ths timp was a warranty of 
the publick, chat under foch a denomination they 
fhnuld receive a piece'of fach a weight and fine- 
nelse Locke. 

To Wirra yov: a. [from war; or fto 
auerreyer, old” Prench:} Tomake war 
upon. A word very elegant and ex- 
prefhve, though obfolete.” . ; 

Buc Ebsarc falved both their infancics _ f 
With noble deeds, and warray “don Brunchild 
In Hainault. where yet of his viGtories 
Brave monunients remain, which <i that’ lend 

envys. 

Of thefe a mighty people thortly grew, 

t. And puiiiantkings, which allthe world egarraid, | 
_ Andto themfelres.all nations did tubdye. Spenjer: 

This continual, cruel, civil war, 

The which myfelf againft myfelt do makes . 

Whilit my weak powers of pafiions warraid.are. 
Wo {kill can ftint, nor reafon can alake, Spenfers 

Six years were run fince firit in martial guile 
The chriftian lords warraid the eaftern land. 

Fairfax. 


i 


W arre: adj. [ penn, Saxon. }. Worle. }. 


Obiolete.; 
They Say the world.is warre than it wont, 
All for ber thepherds is beaftly and bloount : 
Others faine, but how.truly 1 pote, 
All for they holden Mame of thcir cote. 
Spenfer's Paftorals. 
WARREN. 2. / Pa kal Dutch; gue- 


renne, Fr.) A kind of park for rabbits. 
1 found him here, as melancholy asa lodge in a 
warren.  Sbaki piares Much ado about Notbing. 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells, her 
flory, and advifes upon a revenge. L°Effrange. 
Men fhould fet fnares in their warrens to catch 
polecats and foxes. Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 
WA RRENER. 2. /. [from warren.) The, 
keeper of a warren. 
W a’RRIANGLE. n.f. [/anio.] "A hawk. 
Ainfrcorth. 
Wa'rrrour. a.f., [from war.] A fol- 
dier ; a military man. | 
I came from Corinth; 
Broughtito this town mo@ by chat famous swarricer, | 
Duke, Menaphon. Shakefp. Comedy of Erreurs. ! 
Fierce fiery warriowrsfigh' upon the clouds 
In ranks and {quadrons, ard. right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upin the capiral. 
Shak:fpeare’s Jula Cear. 
J fing the warricar and his mighty deeds. 
Jauderdule. 
The warriour horfes tied'in order fed. 
à Dryden's ZE mid. 
The mute wallsirclate the qwarrisur’s fame, 
And’ Trojsn chiefethe Tyrians pity claim. 
Dryden's Æ neid. 
Camilla led her troops, a warricwr dame’; 
Unbred to fpinning, in the loam unfkill'd, ~ 
She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. 
Dryden's Æ ucid. 
Defire of pratfe firft broke the patriot: sret; 
And made a bulwark of the warricur's brit. 
Young. 
WART. 2. f. [peanr, Sax. werte; Dutch. ] 
2. A corneous: excrefcence; a {mall pro- 
tuberance on the fleffi. 
If tbou prateofymountains, let chem throw 
Milions of acres.on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate again@ the burning fun, 
Make Offa like a wart. Sheki/peare's Hamlet. 
In old ftatues of Rone, which have been put in 
‘éellars, the fent of them being bound with leadco 
bands, there if appeared the lead did fwell, info- 
thuch as it hanged upon the ftone like carti. } 
Bacon's Naturai Hiflory. 
Like vile Rones lying in faffron'd tin, 
Or warts, or weals ithangs upon ber fkin: Donne. 


WAS: 

In painting, the evarts and moles, adding a 

likcnefs tu the face, are not co be omitted. i 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 
2.. A protuberance of trees. 

Malpighi,.in -hiscreatife‘of galls,,.under which 
heicomprehends-all preternatural and morbofe tu- 
mours of plants, doth, deraonfrate, that, all fuch 
warts, tumours, and excrefcencer, where any ine 


fets are found, are excitcd or raifed up by fome |s 


venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch ind 
(cs hedi or boring with their terebrz, infil inta 
“the Very pulp of fuch-bodt. Ray cw rhe Creation. 


War twort. n. f. (wart and avort; verd 


yucaria, Lat.) Spurge. Ainfovorth: 
Wa'ety, adj. {from wart. j Grown over 
with warts. 


Sperfers) WA RWORN. adj, [war and worn. j Worn 5, 


with war, ' 
Their getwe, fads, ass 
Fave i in lank lean cheeks and evartvorn coats, 
Prefented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghofts. Shakejpeare 5 Henry vi 
Wary. adj. [pen, Saxon] Cautious ; 

{crupulous ; timorouily prudent. 

He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore 


it behoveth our words to be wary and few. Hecker. 


Leontius, their bifhop, although an eneiny to the 
better part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the ‘heads 
of the Arians faction were, could at no time be 
plainly hcard to ufe either form. Hooker. 

Good caufe he had to baften thence away; 

For on a day bis wary dwarf had fpy'd,. <1 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and’ 

day. _ Stenfer. 

Each thing feigged ought more wary bee, Spenf. 

Each warns â arier carriage in the thing, 

Lek blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 

Others grow wary in their praifesiof one, who 
fets too great a value on them, left they fhould 
raife him too high in his own imagination. 

Addifon" s Speator. 
Was. The preterite of Te Be. 
Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God 
took him. Gengfi fy Ve 24. 
To WASH. w. a. [paycan, Saxon ; waf- 
chen, Dutch. ] 
t: To cleanfe by ablution. 
How, fain, like Pilate, would T z/b my hands 
Of this mofttgrigvous guilty murther done! 
Shakefpeare’s Richard HI. 
Look how fhe rubs her hands. 
memIt is an accuftom'd action. with her to feem 
thus svafbing her hands. Shakifpear.’s Macbeth. 
Wajh me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cieanie me trom my fin. Pfalm li. 26 
Thou didit wajh thyfelf. Excks xxii. 40. 

2. To moiften ; to wet: as, the rain wafles 

the flowers; thefea wa/bes many iflands. 


3. To affett by ablution. 
Be baptized, and wajh away thy fins. 
Aas, xxiii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion mult Rill be fo’aceounted for, 
as to crave pardon, and be wwafhed off by repent- 
ance. Taylor. 
Recolle&t the things you have’ heard, that they 
may not be svajhed all away from the mind by a 
torrent of other engagements. 
jh Wauss Improvement ofithe Mind. 
4. To colour by wathing. 
To tuaf> over acoarfe or infignificane meaning, 
is to counterfeit nature's coin. Collier of the Ajpeet. 
Shal! pocfy, like law, turn wrong to right, ` 
And dedications twafb an AEthiop white? 7 vazg. 
To Wash. a. n. 


1..To perform the aét of ablution. 
1 will go wah; 
And, when my face is fair, you hall perceive 
Whedher I bluth or no. Abshalprare s Coriolanus. 
Wafh; and be clean. 2 Kings, v.33. 
Let each becalm his troubled breatt, 
Wah and partake ferene thë friendly featt. 


Pope's Ody[fey- 


a ` 
WA S 
i suta 
2. To cleanfe clothes. . = * 
Sha san manana farar r em 
on A fpecial virtue Ey 
Ber «eee Dake eg hen at tine Mae 
Wash. A [from mirng "i m 
1. Alluvioni; any thing collected'b wit 
‘The wap of prftures,” felds, Common: 


roads, where rainwater hat long inë 
of great advantage & alfa ’ 
— “a ths S 
2. Abog; a marh; saf 
Full Dia times bath, 
Neptune’ s fait wa, and, ellus' arbed grou 
a. eraat “ub ya 
a power. . 
. Were in the obs pah patehan: ia i 
, Dewoured by. the unexpected floods Skah Ky Joba. 
3. A medical or cofmetick lotionnse);, 
Tiy whether chiidren may not have  wafh 
to make their teetla beter a ste bike 
©. i Bacon ORES apai 
i Phêy paint and patch Sean 
Of inteilectual compleQtionsy is A Ayigsé 


daub tcir tcmpers oles. with wap 
Ne PEA as their f; ces. J ak Hus 


ha ear gono 


Doy 


‘belt. 


"2 He tried al! manner of wajh es to beng im to 


a better complexion; but there’was'no gosd ito be 

done. wO ODER, ranges 

roo Noéne’are welcome to fuch, but thofe w {peak 

ipaine-and wa 5 for that isthe, thingrthey love; 
andino wonder, fince it is the thing they needs 

not deopinh 7 KIOMSe 

To fteal fro ainbows, ere they dr ow" ry 

` A’brighter bomen Pepe’ A ji c of the Lock. 

Here gallvpots a a Ay plac'd, 
Some fi'l'd with EAs, tome with pate. ii ifte 


4 A fuperficial, trin or colour. 


and tells the people he’ is to go for fo much; Rra 
oftentimes being deceived by the swab, never exa- 
mine the metal, bat take him upon content. Ccllicrs 

5. The feed of hogs gathered from wathed 
dithes. 

The wretched, blondy, and ufurping baar, 
That fpoil’d your fummer-fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wa/b, and makes his 

trough 
Jn your embowell’d bofoms. Sbhak:fp. Rich. III 
6. The act of wafhing the clothes of a fa- 


mily ; the linen wafhed at once. 


Wa'suBarc. 2.f. [wah and ball.) 
nee of foap. 
I afked a poor man how he did’; he faid he was 
like a wa/bball, = ays in decay. Swift. 


Waser. m. o [trom wabi] One that 


waihes. 
Qaickly is his laundrefs, his wafher, ind his 
wringer. “Sbhatkefneare. 


Wa‘suror. n.f [af and fot. yA raf 
in which any thing is wafhed. 
Behold fev'n comely blooming youths, appear, ~ 
And in their hands fev'n golden zuu/bpsts beare 
_  Cowiey. 
Was SHY e adj. [from wah.) 
1. Watry ; damp. 
On the qwajby ouzc deep channels wore, 
i ere God Rad bid the ground be dry. Mitten. 
p "Weak; ; not folida = 
A polih of clearnefs, evenly and (moothly fpread, 
not over thin and wafby, but of a pretty folid cone 
fiftence. orton. 


WASP., 2./. [peayps Saxon ;, we/pa,, La- 


tiny gue/pe, French.) » A britk fanging 
infec, in form refembling a bee. — 
More waj/ps, that buz about hid nofe, 4 2 


Will make this Ring the fooner.’’ Shak. Hen: VIII. 
Whys what a wafp-tongued and impatient” 


Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 


Re telfa nHeayyyV. 
Ercount’ri ring with a 74 ips) 
He in his arms the aly doth ciafp. 


r 
t 
i E, aaa 


WA SPISH. 


Imagination tamps fisnification upon his face, - 


ant 


Art thou, to breale int’ this woman’ s)mood, T oo 


WAS WAS WAT 
E g v4 n 
vajp.] Peevih;| 7o Wasre.v. 2. To dwindle: to be in Thee I purfue, ob great ill-fated youth! 
alignant ; inltable? T TD Sa tatelof confumption. me l Through all the difmal wafle of gloamy death. 
g AU Tej ty » ee i 7 i ) . A e ~ Omith. 
i Japghter, ` t Man dieth and wafterb away. Fob, xiv. TO. 
i EA Fale: Cæjfar. Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity j wafi- 
aip, y 3;too angry. l ‘| irg_and deitruction are'in their paths. “Via. lix. 7. 

culpy s beit beware my iling. Shakefo. 
AMS phan gna spe ations j `; 


Wa'sPisu. adj. [from 


6. Region ruined and. deferted, 
All the leafy nation Gnks at lat, 
And Vulcan sides instriumphro’er the. qwa/ie. 


z4 Dryden's ÆEneid, 
7. Mifchief; deftruétion, 


vr 


And fetting:ttars, to kindly fleep invites Dryden. 
‘Wasre. adj. [from the verly.) 


' The'lacter'watch of evafiep night, 
é was writing of it, 


~ Yy D {hi did ufe a x ° e a ° ivi 
vr bears. an DEFY, fenour., Shake/p. As ycu like 1:1 1. Deftroyed ; ruined. >: eds teak ead a4 of 
0 The taylor’s wife was only agnod hearty grew, The Sophi leaves all wafe tn his retreat. Mil. will never, Pthink, in the way,of wafe attemp F 


The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, 
which have fo.laid wafle the intelleétua! world, is 
owing to nothing more than to the ill ufe of words. 
rh oe z Locket 

When thus the gather'd ftorms of wretched love, 
2 Anemy: fwoin bolom, with long war had ftrove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wafe 

And fcatter`d ruin, as the torrent paft. Prior. 
2. Defolate ; uncultivated. 

There be very woe countries and wildernefies ; 


the impotency of an unruly qva/p i/o humour: 
1e ald a i Pi k - LE Prange 
Upon "this grofs' miffake the ‘poor ` talpi crea- f" 
runs’ tor many leaves.” YO | “Sailing feet. 


_ usagan. l Shekefpeare. 
8. [A"law-term: J]. Deftruion of wood or 
other produéts of land. 
You ase but tenant for lite, and thal! make no 
waft, -a Sbadwell. 


| Wa‘orer un. adv. [wafe and fiil.) 
T. Deftruétive ; ruinous. l 
The folly of man 


4 
“Wa'sPISHNESS.” 7. T [fon ewalpifp. ] Let in thefe waffeful furies.  Milron’s Pare Loft. 


E SER ia 3 irritability. uiy: find not mention whether any do “inal 2. Wantonly or diffolutely ¢confumptive. 
TASSA D Be Of. (from. per hel, yoor Me found him tive defert Hrid and mke wafle To fmooth che ice, or add another hue 
health, Saxon.) arpa i! i| _ howling wildernefs. Deut. xxxii. 10. aai ree y SEA pet H ih 

ee vaf TEST tr : re p ; To feek the beauteous eye eaven to garni 

a. A liquor made’ of apples, fugar, and 3 Superfluous 5 exuberant ; loft for want Is wafteful and ridiculcus excefs. Shak. K. eee. 


of occupiers. 40 
_ Quite furcharg’d with herown weight, 
{And ftrangied wich her qwafte fertility. Milten. 


4- Worthlefs; that of which none bat vile 
ufes can be made: as, wafle wood. 

§+«That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. 

It may be publifhed as’ well as printed, that fo 
much {kill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
wafle paper. Dryden. 

Wastes. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Wanton or luxurious deftruction; the 
act of {quandering. 

Frredomwholoves, muft-firft be wife and ¥00d ; | 
But from that. mark how far they rove we fee, 
For all this wafle of wealth, and lofs of bloods | 

Milton.. 

So fooli th, and lavith are we, that too often we. + 
ufe fome words in mere safle, and have no ideas| WA'STEPULNESS. x. J. [from wa/teful.} 
for them. Watts. Prodigality. 

` e i x , 

Z. Confumption ; lofe. ye | Wasteness. n. /. [from wafle.) Defola- 

Reafons induce us to think it a good work, | tion ~ folitude 
which they, in their care for well beitowing of. .? She, of ihi Meat 

9 ? 


In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit 
and activity, than with coftly and ewaficful ex- 
pences. à „_ Bacon, 

3- Lavifh ; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal. 

How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy landg 
And featter'd bleGings with a wafteful hand! 

EE, Addifem 

4- Defolate ; uncultivated ; unoccupied. 

In wildernefs and waffeful defarts ttray'd, 

To feek her knight. `. Spenfers 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, waftsful, wild. Milt 

|Wa'sterutyy. adv. [from wafieful] 
With vain and diffolute confumption. 
Never any man would think our labour mif- 
{pent, or the time qwaftefully confurred. Hookers 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her lavith hand is qwaftefully profute. 
Dryden's Aurengzebes 


ale, anciently much ufed by Englith 
goodfellows. E irid | 
2. A drunken bout. b | 
+) The king doth wake to-night, and'takesihie roufe, ‘ 

) Keepsitvajailyand the ra a mgr | 
' uw o 7 ' . Fle 

3. A merry fong. Ainfworth. 
Wa'ssatcer. n. f [from anpa] A 
toper ; a drunkard, lam eti 
I'm loth to meet the rudenefs and fwill'd infolence’ 

Of fuch late ruafailers. viveges Milter, 
Wast. The fecond perlon of avas, from 
To be. 


Zo WASTE. u. a., [apeycan, Saxon ; 
avoefien, Ducts guafare, kalian, ;;va/- 

2. “Fo dimipilh. | 
Thefire thst mounts chediquor till *e run o'er, i 
Sceming t" aginean, wofa it Shoat. Heo VIII. 
Could fighs furni five breath, er draw lifeand 
(pirits from, the swagire of yours; your friends 
would encourage your ps [ans Terpile. 


1 p 


The patient isumuch sanilad andenfeebled; and time, account wafe. Hooker. | A beri a. mans, 4 
hes tlhe more fo, becaufe in this confined itate of | Thin air is better pierced, but thick air pre-| ee one ie aa t pre Py 
the diftempershure is generally agreat dejeGioniof | — ferveth the found better from weft. Th a £ is PE wEathha dkeror hl 
appetite. i Blackmore. Bacon's Natural Hiffory.| . ag z ‘ me shpat A i A “2th Hg 


It was providently defigned to repair the! wafle! 

daily made by the frequent attrition in maftication, 

Rayon the Creation, | 

3: Ufelefs expence. 

But youth, the perifhing good, ruis on too fait, | 

And unenjoy'd it {pends itfelf to ewa/?> ; 

Few know the ufe of life before ‘tis’ pant: Dryden. | 

Seeure the workings of your foul from! running 

to wufle, and even your loofer monients will turn | 

to happy account. ` Wats. 
4. Defolate or uncultivated ground. 

See the many,whofpacious regions ga:e 
A wafle for beail2, himfelf denied a grave... Pepe. 


2: To ‘defroy. ufelefsly, wantonly, and 


luxurioufly ; to fquander. 

The people's’ praying after the minifter, ‘they 
fav, tuaferb time. Flcoker. 
Thee muft be providence ufed, that our fhip | 
timber be not wafled. Bacon, 

n No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
But their dark hours they wafe in barren joy. 
i , Gartb. | 


WASTER. AU (from avafte.)' One that 
confames diflolutely and extravagantly 5 
a {quanderer ¢..vain confumer. 

Divers Roman knights, i 
The profufe wafers of,sheir patrimonies, 
So threatentdewith) their debts) as they. will anw 
Run any;defperate fortune. Ben Yonfon’s Catilires 
Plenty in thcinuwnkecping makes: them wanton 
and cavelefay ard. teaches them to be fquanderces 
and qvaflers. Locke. 
Upon.cards and dice nevenieam any play, and fa 
be incapacitatedefor thole eucroaching Waffers o 


3: To deftroy.; to defolate. 
“He only their provifions wa/ffes and burns. 
Danie. | 


peas do Coen EN tf pad +, oes l Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no ufcful times Lethe 
Gion. Scorces are great wafers of candles. Sit ifte 


Firktwegetive, then feels, ahd reafons lafis improvement of; pafturage,, tillage, orsplanting, is. 


wlRich of thecefouleyand lives.all three to. quajie. |f- «Called wash. A i 
of thece foulsy.an in À ha } enl 5- Ground, place, or {pace unoccupied. 


Walst retim fof frominvafie. } 
Their works) both ttream anddoadslieinisfeversd 
on in wafirell, that is, in inclofed grounds or in 


ay Ay lett The T yer 4 *Lifted alofry he’ gan to méunt up higher, S i 
“Jnfoles our walls, and Ts! our fruitful grounds. And, like.freth eagie; nuzde his hardy fight! cominonye sue RAS Ineo] À | Carew 
ao | ve at «oy Dryden. | o Thro! all thatgeeat wide, way yet wanting light. | WA TCH x. f-{preecesSaxon.} 
ys R eA P Ca tga Kl Tb. Se Thefegentlemen; on their OTs hte - Forbearance of fleep, 

“And added woesha Padme tothe ground; £ , 4 2. Attendance without fleep. 


Inthe dead waffe and middle of the night, : 
Had been thus encountred, Shake/peare’s Eamler. . 
Forty days Elijah, without tood, 

Wander'd'this barren edife. * Milton «Pari Reg. 
Lords of the world's great’ S0a/fe, the ocean, we 
Whole fore fend to reign ipon the (ex! aller. 
"A Prom that dite delo gejetrot zh ithe war'ry safle, 
Suth length of years, fuch varidus perils paf. 
' Drydes. 


ME aes tee. All theYong night their mcurnful watcs they 
4. To wear, out... ed AID wtp 

MAY a nev aet ha faut aai mn 
 Toswaoferetérnal'daysin woe andipaia. (i Bfilton. 
$. Tofpendsto confamas = esiri 

S 6S MEAO efe Pable O t yi 
FEED CAY and-leave you none! Mil. 
Vor, I 


ecps l fa 
Ana all! theiday ftand rnd the tomb and a 
s AA aw inion nn Be Idiin. 
3: “Attention; clofe obfervation. 
Ih my fcKool'days, when 1 had loft one that, 
I hot his fellow, of the felf-fame Aight, 


The felf-fame way, es morcadtiled wach, 
s ə 
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W AT 
To find the other forth ; by vent'ring both, i 
J oft found bozh. Shake/p. Mechans of Venice, 
4. Guard; vigilant keep. 
Still, when fhe flept, he kept both evatch and 
wards ' Speafer. 
Hie thee to thy charge; 

Ufe careful eas. b, chule trufty centinels. 
Sbakefpeare's Richard M1. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open 
heart, but alfointo aheart weil fortified, if «arch 
be nociwell kept. Baton. 


5. Watchmen; men fet to guard. It is 


uted in a collective fenfe. 
Before. her gate high God did fweat ordain, 
And wakeful warches, ever to abide. Spenfer. 
Such. stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat’ our‘tuatcb, and rob our paflengers. Shak. 
The ports he did hut up, or at leaft kept a 
«atch on them, that none should pafs to or fro that 
was fufpe&ed. ` Bacen. 
When by God's mercy in Chrift, apprehended 
by faith, our hearts fhall be purified, then to fet 
evatch and ward over them, ‘and to keep them with 
all diligence. . Perkins. 
| The towers of heaven are filfd 
` With armed watch, thatirender all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradife Lafl. 
An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to put him that cannot 
fee to the office of a warch. Souths Sermons. 
6. Place where a guard is fet. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made hime 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


7. Poft or office of a watchman. 
As I did tand my warch upon the hill, 
I look`d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


8. A period of the night. 
Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull varch o° th’ night, 
Is now trasfported with’a gondelier ‘ 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. 
Sbake/peare’s Otbello. 
All night he will purfue; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, till morning ‘ware. 
‘Milton. 
The latter qwasch of. wafting night, 
And'fetting ftarsy to kindly fleep invite. » 
Dryden's FE néid. 
9: -A pocket clock';a fmall'clock moved 
by a {pring. . | 
A watch, befides the hour of the day, ‘givessthe 
day of.the. montby, and the placesof, the-fun in the 
zvdiack. Hale, 
On the theatre we are confined to time; and 
though we. talk sot -by the hour-glafe,, yet the 
waich often drawn out of the pocket, warns the 
actors that their audience is weary. Diyden. 
That Chloe may beferv'd in ftate, 
The hours muft at ber toilet wait ; 
Whilft all.ahe reafoning fools below 
Wonder their ecatcbes go fo dow. 


Te WATCH. w. 1. [pacian, Saxon.) 
s- Not to fleep; to.wake. 
I have two nights warcb'd with, yous but.can 
perceive no truth in your repost. Shukef/p. Macherb. 
Watching care will not let aman fumber; as a 
fore difeafe breaketh flecp. Ecclus. xxxi. 2. 
Sieep, lift’ning to thee, will warch. Milton. 
2. To keep guard. 
Twill warch over them for evil, and not for good. 
Fer. xliv, 
In our warching we have"watébed’ for a ‘nation 
that cculd not fave us. Lam. iv.17. 
He gave fignal to the minifter that warch'd. 


d 


Pricr. 


3- To look with expefation. 
My foul waiteth for the Lôrd, more than they 
that vateh for the morning. Pfalm cxxx. 6. 
4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 
Watch thow io albghings, endure afflictions. 
2 Tim, iv, 5. 


To WATCH. v.a. l 

1. ‘To guard; toshave in keep. 

Flaming minifters wach and tend their charge. 
Milton. 


WAT 


5. To be cautioufly. obfervant. 
Wah over thytels, counsel thytelf, judge thyfelf 
Taylor. 


impartially. 


G. 'To be infidioufly attentive. 


He fomewhere nigh acband 1 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His with and beit advantage us afunder, 
Hopelefs to circumvent us join'd. 


2. To.obferve in ambuhh. 

Saul fent meffengers unto, David's, boufe, to 

1 Sam. Xix. 116 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 

watching the motion of any water-rat that fwims 


watch him, and to flay him. 


betwixt him and the fky. Walton. 
They under rocks their food 


In jointed armour swatch. 


3- Totend. 


Paris qwarched the flocks in the groves of Ida. 
Broome. 


4. To obferve, in order to dete& or” pre- 


vent. 


WATCHER. 2. f. [from ewatch.] 
1. One who fits up; one who does not, go 


to fleep. 
Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us, 
And fhew us to be watchers. 


Love hath chas‘d flecp from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's for- 
row. Shakefpearc. 

It is obferved by thofe that are more attentive 
watchers of the works of nature. More. 


Wa‘trcrer. adj. [peced, Saxon, weak. 


Skinner.) Blue; pale blue. 
AVhom ‘midit the Alps do hanging throats fur- 
prife ? 
Who ftares in Germany at watches: eyes ? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


WATCHFUL. adj. [watch and full.) Vi- 


gilant ; attentive ; cautious ; nicely ob- 
fervant. It has of before the thing to 
be regulated, and again before the 
thing to be avoided. 
Call home our exil’d friends, 
That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. 
i Shakefpeare’s Macberb. 
Be watchful, and ftrengthen the things ready to 
die, Rev. iii. 
Nodding a while, and qvatchful of his blow, 
He feli; and falling crufh'd th’ ungrateful nymph 
below. Dryden. 
Readers. fhould not lay by that caution which 
becomes a fincere purfuit of truth, and ihould make 
them always qwatcbfu/ againft whatever might con- 
ccal or mifreprefent it. Locke. 
Be warchful of their behaviour, and as ready to 
require of them an exaét’obfervance of the duties 
of Chriftianity, as of the duties of their fervants. 
Law. 


WAa'TCHFULLY. adv. [from watchful. } 


Vigilantly ;  cautioufly ; „attentively ; 
with cautious obfervation; heedfully, 
If this experiment were very qwarchfully tried in 
vellels of leveral fizeay fome {uch things may be 
difcovered. Boyle. 


Wa‘°TCHFULNESS, n. /. [from.svarchful.| 
1. Vigilance ; heed; fufpicious attention ; 


cautious regard ; diligent. obfervation, 
The experience of our-own frailties, and the con- 

fideration of the ewatchfulne/s of the tempter, dif- 

courage us. Hammond. 
Love, fantatick pow’r! that is afraid 

To ftir abroad till watchfulnefs be laid, 

Undaunted then o'er cliffs and. valleys trays, 

And leads his vot'ries fafe through pathlefs ways. 

Prier. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to trait too much 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shake/p« Macheth. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obferver. 


W AT 


to their wives owning the do@rine of unli ited 
conjugal fidelity, and'fo t0 negle F; “dle ioseb- 
Sulnefs over their manners I 191 BI AE Enor.. 
Prejudices! are cured bwateonfint jen) iufysand 
zvatchfulnels over our pafionsy that they may never 
interpofe when we are called. to pafs ajudgment. 


a f n i RS Wattse 
By a folicitows 2archfulnefs about ore’s behavi- 


our, inftead of being mended, it willl be conitrained.. 
on í tL wWebouds vlonbisecke 


2. Inability. to fleep, ai N. toinn 16 Yul 


Watcbfuinefs, fometimes, falled a coma, vigil, 


often precedes too great flcepinefs. Arluth, on Dict. 
Wa'rCHHOUSE. A eet a aks oufe.} 
: È = Hn Mre ef este VTO 
Place where the watch is fet. aayi 
Where ftatues breath'd, the works of Phidias’ 
hands; tfai Rt Iq3 
A wooten:pump orlonely qwatibboufedtandsiy Gay, 
WATCHING. n. f. [from aatch.] Ina- 
bility-to fleépy byv o dics danblirt yd oy 
The bullet, not having been extraGtedj occafion- 
__ edigreat pain and watchings. | Wifeman’s Surgerys 
WATTOHM AKERI H. / [watch and daher] 


One whofe trade is to make watches, or 


pocket clocks, . Lat 
‘Smithing .comprehends all trades which ufe 
forge or file, from. the anchorfimith, to the qwarcb- 


maker; they all. ufing the fame. tools, though of 


feveral izes. ns i] erans Moxon.. 
WATCHMAN mf. [avated sand man} 
Guard ; fentinel ; one fet to keep-ward.. 
“tOn the top of all P do efpy™ © | 
. The efachman waiting, tydings glad to hear. © © 
, _ Fairy Queen. 
Turn him into London ftreets, that the watek- 
men might carry him before a juftice. Bacon.. 
Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their 
towers ; ‘and then all evils that procced’ from ‘a 
loofe hearty an untied tongue, and a diffolute fpirit, 
we put uponits account. Taylire 
Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eves, 
Expe& his fwift arrival.» Dryden's Sponijh Friar. 
The melaacholy tune of a eatchz:an at mid- 
night. Cie Sg Swift. 
WATCHTOWER, 2. f. [watch anditower. } 
Tower on which a fentinel was plated. 
for the fake of profpect. 
In the day-time the fitteth in a warcbtcqer, and 
flieth moft by night. ‘ Bavore 
Up unto the watchtower get, o 
And fee all things defpoil'd of fallacies. Donnes. 
To hear the lark begin¢his Aighe " 

And finging ftartle the dull night 
From his watchtower in the fkies, ' . 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 
The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in aecarche 
tower, convey to the foul the impreffions of exter- 
nal objects. i Ray. 
Wa'rcuworp. 2. f. [watch and word. ] 


The word given to the fentinels to know 
their friends...” ‘| 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
watchword fhall come, that they fhould all arife 
into rebellion. Spenfer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Mafter 
Shallow.— Err ag | 
—That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem ! 
boys. . Sbakefpeare. 
A watchword every minute of the night goeth 
about the walls, to te‘tify their vigilancy. Sandys. 


WATER. n. J. [waeter, Dutch; pæren, 
Saxon. ] at 
1. Sir Ifaac Newton defines avater, when 
pure; to be a very fluid falt, volatile, 
and void of all favour or taftes and it 
feems. to confift of fmall, fmooth, hard, 
porous, fpherical particles, ‘of equal di3 
ameters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, 
as Dr. Cheyne “ances and aifo tha 
there are between them {paces fo. large, 
and ranged in fuch a manner, as:toybe 

‘| spefvious 


4 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


WAT 


by Lhe `N aA R > 2 
pervious on all fides. Their fmo 
accounts for their liding eafily over one 

~vanother’s:furfaces ; their fphericity keeps 

we them alio from touchi ig Oe another in 
m 2} EA one’;"and by both thefe 
sn their. triGion in, fliding over one -ano- 

« ther-is rendered.the leait pofible. Their 

*hardnefs accounts for the incompreflibi- 

__ lity of water, when it is- free from the 

antermixture of Air. The” porofity of 

re Lit ‘fo very great, that there is at 
oe rty timesas much {pace as, mat- 

P MEF, it; for. water is nineteen times 
{pecifically lighter than gold, and con- 

\ fequently rarer in the {ame"proportion. 

“end FM ove PP PO e8 OVARY 

My mildnefs hath allay'd their fwelling griets, 
~My mercy dry’d-their vater: flowing tears. ” 
taguh rait = © Sbakefprare's Henry V1. 

/  Mour'qwater is a fore decayer of your whorfon 

k; jdead bodys o n „Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

‘The fweet manner of it forc'd 

_ Thofe waters from me, which I would have ftopp'd, 
But I had not fo much of man in me} 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

) And gave me up to tears. © Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

< Men's evil manners live in brafs, their Virtues 

_ Wewritein waters | Shatelpeare's Henry VIII. 

Thofe healths will make thee andi thy) ttate look 

ill, Timon: heie’s that. which is too weak to be 
a finner, honeg watery which. ne'er leftmani" th’ 
mire. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and folids ; for a dry bone, diftilled, affords 
a great quantity of Infipid water : therefore avater 

» {ecans to be proper drink for every animal. 

b a Arbuthnot on- Aliments. 

2. The fea. | 


Travel by land or by watir. ‘Common Prayer. 
By water they found the fea; sweitward) from 
Peru, always very calm. 


Abdce's Defeription of the World. 


w ~~ 


3. Urine. 
R lf thou could, doctor, catt 
The water of my Jandy find her difeafe, 
And purge it to a found and priftine healih, 
„1 would applaud thee. Shokefpeare’s Macheth. 
Go to bed, after you have made Water. Swift. 
4. To bold Vater. To be found; to be 
tight. From a veffel that will not leak. 
A good Chriftian and an*honeft man: mutt be ail 
of a pieces and inequalities of proceeding will never 
bold quater, L’ Eftrange. 
§- Iris ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 
: “Tis a good form, 
And rich: bere is a warir, lock ye!" 
os Stobe!peare’s Timon. 
6. Water is much ofedin compofition for 
things made with warer, being in wa/er, 
or growing in cvaser. 
‘She might fee the fame water-{paniel, which 
before had hunted, come and fetch away.one of 
Philcclea’s’ gloves, whofe fine proportion thewed 
weil what a dainty guct was wont there to be 
lodged. Sidney. 
< Oh thac I were a mockery king of tnow, 
Standing before the fun of Bolingbroke, 
Ard mest inyfelf away in waterdrops. Shakefp. 
Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the watr. 
Shakelpeare. 


newt. 
Touchy me-with noble anzer | 
_O.lct not women's weapani, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Let not the warer“Hood overfiow me. 
Pfalm xix. 5. 
They-thail {pring up as among the grafs, a9 wil- 
_ owa,by the wurerecourles. Taiaby alivi 4. 
As,the hart panteth after the watcr-brook, fo 
pantcth my foul after thee, O. God. Pfalm:. 
Deep catleth unto deep, at the noite of thy water- 
fpouts. f Pfalm xlii. 7. 


# Their fmoothnets 


WAT. 


He turneth riverssinto-a wilderne(s, and the 
wata fprings into dry.ground. —Pfalu: cvii. $3: 
There were fet fix water-pots of ftone. 5 
n Fobny ile 6. 
Hercules's pages Hylas, went with a water-pot 
to fill it.at a pleafant fountain that was near. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 
‘As the carp is accounted the warer-fox for his 
cunning, fo the roach is accounted the aater- 
fheep. Walton's Angler. 
„ 5¢a-calves unwonted to frefb rivers fly; 2. 
_ The water-{nakes with fcales upftanding die. 
‘ i May’`s Virgil. 
By making the reater-wheels larger, the nrotion 
wilt be fo flow, that the fcrew will not be able to 
fupply theoutward {treams. Bilkins’s Daedalus. 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dung- 
hill that lay in the ewater-courfe. L‘Eftrange. 
| Oh help, in this extremeft need, 
If water-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 
Becaufe the outermott’ coat’ of the eye might 
be pricked, and this humcur let out, theretore 
nature hath made provifion to'repairitby the help 
of cértain water. pipes, or lymphæ-du&ts, inferted 
intorthebulboof the eyeyproceeding from glandules 
that feparate this water from the blood. Ray. 
The acerta, aquatica, or water-newt, when 
young, hath four neat ramified fins, two on ohe 
fide, ‘growing out a little above its forelegs, to 
po'fe and keep its body upright, which fall off 
when the legs.are grown, Derb. Phy fico- Theology. 
Other mortar, ufed in making qwuter-courfes, 
cifterns, and fifhponds, is very hard and durable. 


Moxon. | 


_ , The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail 
fometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Arbuth. 

A gentleman wazered faintfoin in dry weather 
at new fowing, and, when it came up, wth a 
water-cart, Carrying his water in a cafk, to which 
there was a tap atithe end, which lets the water run 
intoa long trough full of finall holes. o Mortimer. 

In Hampfhire they fell qater-trefoil as cear as 
hops. Mortimer, 


To Wa'reR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To irrigate ; to fupply with moifture. 
A river went out of Eden to water the garden. 
Gani Vie io. 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds; there- 
fore let him feafonably water the one, and deftroy 
the other. aron. 
Chafte moral writing we may learn from. hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompente ; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds,» 
That facred ftream, fhould never evater weeds. 
Waller. 
Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as+to 
make it grow again after once "tis cut down, your 
friends would be fo far from accufing your paffion, 
that they would encourage ir, and thare it. Temple. 
You may water the lower land when sou will. 
è i Mortimer. 
2. To. fupply with water for drink. 
Now. "gan, the golden Phebus forsto tieep 
His fiery face in billows.of the weft, 
And his faint fteeds qvater’d in ocean deep, 
Whilit from their journal labours they did reft. 
Speafer. 
Doth not each on’the fabbath loofe his ox i 
the fall, and lead*him away to watering. 
Luke, xiii. 15. 
His horfemen vkept them in tfo trait; “that *no 
man could, without grcat danger, go-to'euvater his 
horfe. Knolles; 
_ Water him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thich again wich bran. Dryden. 
3-To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 
Monntain3, that run from ane extremity of Italy 
to the other, give rife to an incredible variety of 
rivers that water it. Addifon on Italy. 
4. To diverfify as with waves. 
The different ranging, the fuperficial parts of 
velvet and watered filk, does the likes Locke. 
To WATER. U. 2. 


t. Vo thed moisture. 


WAT 


J ftain'd this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford-with his rapier’s point 
Made iffue from the:bofom of the'boy ; 
And if thine eyes can qwarer for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks-withal. 
J Shakefpeare’s Herry V1. 
Mine eyes, 
Seeing-thofe beads af {crrow fand in thine, 
Began to water, Shakespeare's Julius Cesar. 
The tickling of the nofttrils within, doth draw 
the moifture to the nottrils, and ‘to ther eycs by 
confents. for. they alfo will qwater. . 
Bacon’: Natural Hifthy. 
_ How troublefomé’ is“ the leat mote, or duit, 
~ falling into the eye ! and how quickly does it weep 
and water upon the lcat grievance!’ “Sourb’s Serm. 
2. To get or take in water; to be ufed 
in fupplying water.: 
He {et the rods bhehad pilled, before tlhe flocks in 
the gutters in the cvatering troughs» Gen. xxx. 28. 
Mahomet fent) many. {mall boats, manned with 
arquebufers.and {mall ordnance, into the jake 
“near unto the camp, to. keep the Chrifians from 


‘watering there. yop iKrolese 
3- Tbe mouth Warers..The man longs ; 
there is a vchement defire.. From dogs 


who drop their flaver when they fee 
meat which they cannot ger. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s reerd waleri.e at the bifhop. 
rick of Wincheiter,-fent one unto bifhop Foxy who 
had advanced him, for to move him to refign the 
bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age had made him 
blind; which Fox did take in fo ill part, that he 
willed the meffenger'to tell the cardinal, thar, al- 
though I am blind, Ihave efpied his malicious un- 
thankfulnefs, - i Camdeni 

Thefe reafons made his mouth to water 

With amorous longings 'to be at her. Hudibras. 

Thole who contend fur 4 fer cent. have fet men's . 
mcuths a, watering for money at that rate. Locke. 


Wa°TERCOLOURS, 7: f, [water and čo- 
lour.] 

Painters’ maké colours into a (oft confiftence 
with water or oils ‘thofe they call watercclours, 
and ‘thefe they term’ oilcolours. Boyle on Colcurs. 
» Lets thould I dawb it o'er with tranfitory prai fe, 
And watercolours of thefe dayst > 
Thefe days § where'e’en th extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lvístfor figures to exprefs 
Men's folly; whimGesycand incanftancy.» 

Wa°TERCRESSES, m, f [Ap mbiium; Lat.] 
AplantE 30o vod sis sid An Miller, 

‘Theinymphs‘of floods are made very beautiful ; 

upon their heads are garlands of evarer-créeffis, 

| ° Péatbam on Drawing. 

Wa'rerer. mf [from water.) One 
BAST 3 6 te leah pw 

This ill-weed, rather cut off by the ground than 
plucked up by the rot, twice.or thrice grew: forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and waterers, 

„hath been ever parched up, ` Careu. 
WA reRFAL. n. J. [water and fall.) Cà- 
taract’; cafcade. 

I have feen*in the Indies 


Swifts 


far greater waterfalls 


‘than’ thofe of Nilus. Raleigh. 
Not'Lacedæmon charms me more _ n 
Than high'Albana’s alty walls, 
Refunding with her water falls. Addihn. 


WA'TERFLAG. n. J (from water and 
Jlag; dris. aquatica, Latin. ] ` Water 
flower-de-luce. 

WATERFOWL. onf s Fowl that live or 
get their food in water. 

Waterfowl joy mot in that air which is fiket 
water. Bacon. 
, Waterfowls fupply the weertiels of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found 
in sflandsy and in the main occan. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Fih and qwarerfowl, who feed of turbid ana 
muddy flimy water, are accounted the caufe of 
phicgm. Flyer. 


3 P 2 WATER- 
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Warzacru‘ss. nf [avater and gruel.) 
Foud made with oatmeal boiled in water. 
For breakfait milk, milk-pottage, auatergrue/; 

sad Aummery, are very fit to make fur children. 
Locke. 


The'aliment’ought to be fender, ‘as watergruc! 


acidulated: vrbathact on Dict. 
Wa reRn Eran. fe {from water and Len; 
falica, Latiat] +A coot; awaterfowl. 
WA TERIN ess. auf. [tromoavatery.) Ho- 
midity ; moiitore: 

The forerunners ofan" apoplexy ure dulne’s, 
night-mares, weaknelsy aaterine/i, and ‘targidity 
of thereytss | 

W ate ewer. an). [from awaser.) 
t. Refembling water.’ 

Where the. principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from. the ecarcrifb matter, hut an 
infipid manhyod, and a ttupid ol infancy ?. Dryd. 

2. Moit; bogey. Ni 

Some parts oP the carth) grow -moorith or was 

terih; others gry. ' Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Wa TERISH NESS. zte Jf, [from qwatert/h. | 
Thinnels 3 refemblance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituicous fate, 
Or anacerbity, whichere(embles the tartar of. our 
humours; or ewarerifbrefiy which is like the fero- 


fity of our blood. Fleyer. 
WA TERLEA mo f Avplant.. Miller. 
Wa'reReiLere sifi [aymphea, Latin. ] 
A plant. iller. 


Lct them lie dry twelve months to kill the wa- 
ter-weeds, as waterlillies and bull-ruthes. ' 
ia Waltcn’s Angler. 
WATERMAN. n. f. [water and manr.) A 

ferryman ; a boatman. 

Having blocked up the padage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the twarcrmen to Yet fall their oars 
more gently. Drydin. 

Bubbles of air working upward from ‘the very 
bottom of the lake, the watermen told us that they 
are obferved always to rife in the fame places. 

Addifyn on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the hore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Guy. 
WATERMARK. n, fo [avater,and mark. | 

The utmoft limit of the rife of the flood. 

Mentand' beats 

Werc: borne above'the! tops.ofitrees that grew 

On th’ utmoft margin of the watermarks: Dryden. 
WATERMELON. a. f- A-plant. It'hath 

trai ing “branches, as the cucumber of 

melon, and is diftinguifhed from other 

cucurbitaceous: plants, \by-its leaf deeply 

cut and jagged, and by its producing 

uneatable, fruit, 
Wa rermap, af Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed freh ` 

A guling river of black’ gory Blood, 

That drowned’all the land whereon he ftaod : 

The ftcesm thereof would drive a watermi//. Spenf. 

Corn'ground by windmills, erected on hills, or 

in the piains where the qwarermil/s Rood. y” 
Martimer’s Hufbandry, 

Wa°TERMINT. 2. f. [mentha aquatica. ] 
A plant. 

WATERRA DISH. xf. A {pecies-of wa- 
tercerefles, which ‘fee. 

WA TEREAT. n. /. (mus aguaticus.] A rat 
chat makes holes in banks. 

Taere be land-rats and qvarer-rats. 

‘The pike is bold, and lies near 
water, watching rhc motion of any 
rat, ot Moule. 


Sbakefpeare. 
the top.of the 
frug or. avarer- 
M alien, 
WaTERROCKET. tt. Jf. feruca aquatica. } 
‘A fpecies of watercrefles. 
WaTERVIOLET, n.f. [hottonia, Latin. ] 
A plant. 


Arburbnot- 


5. Confifting of water. 


Miller: | 


Miller. 


WAT 


WATERSA'APHIR E. n: f A fort of fone, 

Waterfagphire sis the occidental fapphire, and is 

neither of fo bright a blue, nor fo hard, as the ori- 

ental. Woodward. 

Warerwi'trow. n. f [from water and 
avillow ; lfimachia, Latin.} A’ plane. 

"  Ainfworth, 

Wa'rerwits. 2. f. [water and with.) 

A plant. l 

The wateravitbiof Jamaica, growing on dry hills 
in, the-woods, where no water is to be met with, its 
trunks: if ‘cut into pieces two-or three: yards long, 
aad held by either end to the mouth, :affords fo 
plentifully a limpid, innocent, and refrething water, 
or fap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller 
or hunter. Derkam's Pby fico- Thea'cgy. 

Wa TERWORK. n. f.: [water and work.] 
Play of fountains ; artificial fpouts ‘of 
water; any hydraulick performance. 

Engines invented for mines and ‘qwaterzocrks 
often failin the 'pecformance. io 

Witkins's Mathematical Magick. 

The Freach tookifromithe!Italiansithe firltplans 

of their gardensy as weil as wuatercvorise Addin. 
Wa'rery. adj. [from water\] 
tà ‘Thin ; liquid ; liké water. 

Quickfilver, which is amoft crude ‘and watery 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like force 
wih gunpowder. Baccn. 

The: bile, by its faponaceous quality, ‘mixeth 
the oily and cvatery parts of the aliment together. 

i Arbuthnot cavAliments, | 
2. Taftelefs ; inGpid ; vapid ; fpiritlefs; 

We ‘ll ufe this unwholefumeshumidity, ‘this 
grofs, watery pumpion. 

Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, a3 fome 
With war'ry tumeps have dcebus'd'thcir! wines. 

Poilips. 


i 


3. Wet; abounding with water. 
When the big lip, and wat'ry cyey 
Tell me the rifing ftorm is nigh ; 
‘Tis then thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winds, and dath'd by rain. Prior. 


4. Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wat*ry gad, 
Roll’d from a filver, urn his cryftal Buod. Dryden. 


The war'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign fpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ice fair Portia.  Shukefpeare. 
Thofe few efeap’d 
Famine and anguith will at lat confume, 
Wand'ring tha: suat'ry defart. Milt. Parad. Lf. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And wat'ry defazts. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
Perhaps you “ll fay, 
That the attracted qvat'ry vapours riie 
From lakes and feas, and fill the lower fkies. 
Biackmores 


Wat re. mf. [from waghelen, to thake, 
German. Skinner. 
1. The barbs, or loofe red flefh, that hangs 
below the cock’s bill. 
The loach is of the thape of an ee), and has a 
beard of wartles like a barbels Walten. 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, 
OF warties, at his mouth, whichis under his. nofe 
or chops. Walton. 
The cock's comb and quatrles are an Ornament 
becoming his martial fpirit. 
More's Antidote againft Arbeifm. 
2. A hurdle. Ainfwerth, 
To WATTLE. v. a. [ pavtelas, Saxon, 
twigs.) To bind with twigs; to form 
by platting twigs one within another. 
Might we bot hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or found of paftoral reed with oaten flops. Mile. 
A'plough was found in a very deep bog, and a 
hedge wasthd tanding, Ddortimer's Hufhandry. 


, 


© little fmoothed in.polithingtwich purty. 


li. To play loolely; to float. <; F 


4. To beckon ; to diréét by a walt or 


WAV © 
WAVE: a. J [pzxes Saxon savaegh; Dat, 


vague, French. Joo oh mt 
1, Water raifed.above the level of the furs ~» 
face ; billow; water driven into ine- < 
qualities, dos nate tLe S 
/ . The shore, thato'er his wave-worn be Gaihpygadaj 
The waves that ri fe would FH PR n 
But at thy check they flee, and when they, heatyous 
Thy thund’ring voice, they pot to do thy will. 


( 


Amidft thefe toils fucceeda the | 
Now hiffing le fecuthg eo 
And weary goaves withdrawing from the 
Are lull’d, and pant upon the filent thore. = | 
| The wave behind impels theasaveibefores) Pope. 
Luxuriant.on the wave-wornbank he lays et 
Srretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pope. 
2. Unevennefs; sinequalitys) rao A T ge 
| Thus it happens, if the ‘gia’ of the prifms,) 
frec from veins, and their fides be accurarely plane’ 
+ andiwell polifthed, without thofe numberlels waves, 
or curlsy which ‘ufually arife from fand=holes a_ 


To Wave. vn. [trem the noun.) 


- 
. 
Pa 


. Rox I may find K Ae 
Your warlike enfigns caving inthewind. Dryde 
Meifapus’ hecim: a 
He Jaces on, and wears the. tugaing creft. Drydem. 
2.. To be moved as.a gual c bht 2M 
A‘bloody arm it is, that holdsia pine © -« . 
Lighted above the Capitol, and now i 
It waves unto us. Ben Fonfor’s Cacilives 
3- To be inan unfettled ftate ; to fuctu- ` 
ate; to Waver y 
They wave in and out, no way fufficiently 
grounded, no way refolved, what to think, fpeak, 
or write, more than only that, becaufe they have.. 
taken it upon them, they muit be oppofite. Hooter. 
If he did not care whether he had their love 
or no, he waved indifferently betwixt doing them 
neither good nor harm. — Sbukefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
To Wave. v. a. [from the noun. J 


1. To raife into inequalities of furface. 
He had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns welk'd and qwav'd like the enridged fea.’ 


i wv 


Shakeprarter 
2. To move loofely. , ent 
They cvav'd their fiery, fwords, and in the aim *) 
Made horrid circles. Miltons 
Æneas wav`d his fatal fword f sa 
High o'cr hie head. Drydens 
He beckoned to me, and, by the waving ot his 
hand, dirested me to/approach the place where he 
fate . Addifene 


3. “Fo waft; to remove any thing floating. 
Some men never conceive how the motion of - 
the earth below thould wave one from a knock 
perpendicularly direéted from a body in theair; 
above: Browr's Vulgar Er ours. 


motion.of any thing. 
Look with what courteous a@tiun 
It waves you to a more removed ground s f 
But do not go with it. Shakefpearts i 
5. [gue/ver, Fr. Skinner.) To put off 5. 
to quit ; to depart from. EA Mia eel 
He relolved not to wave his way upon this 
reafon, that if he fhould but once, by fuch ‘a die- 
verhon, make his enemy believe he were aftaid of TE 
danger, he'fhould never live without.” ty 
Wotton's Lifecf the Duke of Buckinghama 
Thefe, waving plots, found out aibetter way 5 
Some god defcended, and preferv'd the play. Dryile | 
6. To put afide for the prefent. » 
l have waved the fubjeét of your greatnefs, to 
refign myfelf to the contemplation of whatismore 
peculiarly yours, Q | Drydens! «> 
i nation’s gaud, » 


4 i 


‘Since fhe her intere% for the z 
Theo 1, who-dav'd she king, the nation fav'd. | 
Doda 

i 


—-— . 


TiO era tases, Sa T 


Wwaw 


Any bad,aybetterpright, they were content to WAX. 3, f. [paxe, Saxon; wax, Danish ; 


mauve it, afd recognize the right of the other... 


i. To play'to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glafics, and one of them 
being kept fidt in the fame ‘pofiure, that the iris 
ieprojettedon the floor might not waver, I caft 
on the fame floor another iris, with another prifm, 
movingitto and fros "C SIYM By le. 

=" Thé whitening fhower defcends, 
’ in wavering. Fkomion's Winter. 
2. To’ be u 
inconftant ; to. Auctuate ; not. tobe. de- 
edat 2088 oes griei one 
An which:amazement whea.the mifcreant 
Perceivedihim to waver, weak anditraily © > 
Mi liltetrembling horrordidshiscon{cience daunt, 
And hellith anguith did hissfoulvaffaile at aSpenfer. 
ai Remember where we are; i Tu 
In France, amosgiai fickle, waverirg nation. 
Lh lebih a wiSibukefpearce 

Thou almoft mak’ (t me waver,in myrfaith, = 
Ta hold.cpinion with Pythagoras,, Ti 
That fouls of animals intufe themfelves 
Into the trunks of men. SLakefpzare. 

Hold faf the faith’ without wecering. © Hebs x. 

The wav'ring faith of people vain and light 

ae. . Danel. 

Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and 
as perfedly exclodes al! euvering, as our know- 
ledge itfelf ; and we-may'as well doubr of our own 
being, as we can whether any revelation from God 
be true. ` : ; Lake, 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that bo. 
ther wacered.in the point-of the facrament? does 
it follow that he realiy did fo? od tterbury. 

They, who at this difance from the firt rife 
of the gofpel, after weighing the feveral. evidences 

f it, waver in their faith, would have wavered 


ough they nad feen the fir promulzers work | 


wonders. Atterbury. 
3. To totter; to be in danger of falling. 
Has any diQoyalty dared to feiga that religion 
wavers? They ally miftake 5 as commonly they 
do, that are more cunning in other men's lives 
than in their ewn: “tis not religion wevrers, but 
their loyalty. Holiday. 
Waveren mm f. [from waver.) One 
unfettled and irrefolute. 
Come, young toawerer, come, and go with me; 
fn one refpect Il! thy affiftant be. 
Wa'vy. adj. [from wave.] 
t. Ruling ip waves. 
in fafe conduct of thefe 
Did thirtie hollo-w-tarttom'd barkes divile . the 
soovie feas Chapman. 
For thee the ocean {miles,and fnooths her wavy 
` breatt ; 
And-heav'n itfelf wich more ferene and-purer light 
ts ble ft. Dryden, 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-car’d ‘heaves af rye 
Grow wary on the tilth, that foil fleet _ 
For apples. " Philips. 
Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn; 
Let Reecy flocks her rifing hills adorns 
Wawes, or Wats. n. /. A word ufed 
by Speajer, according to the Saxon pro- 
nunciation. 
1. For waves. 
Another,did.the dying braads. repair . 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
WitbJiguid wuss. _ Spenfer. 
Z. In the following. paflage it feems to be 
for:wors. { pa, Saxon. } 
Whilft they Ay thar gulf*z devouring jaws, 
They on this rock. are rent, and funk in. helplefs 
wawes TET Spenfer: 
Jo Wawt. v. n. [pa, grief, Saxon.) To 
cry ; tohowl. e 
The firft time that we'fmeliahe air, 


We wawl and Crys Sbckefpeare’s King Leor. 


unfettled ; to be uncertain ord 


. ' Pop 
»2. Any tenacious.mafs, fuch as is ufed to 


1. To grow ; to increafe; to become big- 


Sbukilpeare. |. 


Prior. i 


- WAX 


avacks, Dutch.] 


WAY 
Awhumming through their waren city pros, 
And out uponeach others wingsthey drive. Dryil, 


1. The thick tenacious matter gathered | Way. n. [pegs Saxon ; weigh, Dutch. ]_ 


by the bee, and formed into cells for the | 
reception.of the honey. | 
Wax- confiits of an acid fpirit of a naufeous 
tafte, and an oi!, or butter, which is emollient, 
laxative, and anodyne. n Arbuthnot. 
They gave us food which may with near vie; 
And wax; that does the abfent tun fupply. 
| Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates;,every new or full moon, 
give honour to: Confucius with bowings, wax can- 
dles3:and incenfe. $ Srilling fleet. 
While vifits fhall ‘be paidron folenn days, 
When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour; name, and»praite hal! live. — 
Co 


falten. letters. 
We fotten the wax before we fet.on the feal: 
Mare. 
3. A:kind of concretion in the flefh. 
A-fontanel in her neck was much inflamed,-and 
many wax kernels ahout ite... Wifemsa's Surgery, 
To Wax. v. a..ffrom the noun.}) To 
fmear; to join with wax. 
He form'd the reeds, proportion’d as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and evax'd» with care ; 
+ Theyttiil retainsche name of his ungrateful fair. 
Dryden. 
To Waxew, ne pret. wor, waxed; part. 
pall. waxed, waxen; [peaxan, Saxon ; 


nwachfen, German. } 


ger, or more. Ufed of the moon, in 
Oppofition to wane, and figuratively of 
things which grow by turns bigger and 
lefs. 

The hufbandman in fowing and fetting, upon 
good -reafon, obferves the waxing and waning of 
the moon. Hakewill. 

They wax and wane 
*T wixt thrift and penury» Carew. 
2. To país into any ftate; to become ; ‘to 
grow. Itisan either fenfe now almot 
difufed. | - Aa 

Where things have been inftituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the firt, do afterward in 
pracefs of time wax otherwife, we make no doubt 
put they may be altered, yea, though councils or 
cuftoma general have received them. Hooker. 

Carelefs the man foon wax, and his witweak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. 

Spenfer. 


Art thou like the adder waxen deaf? Shahe/p. 
We will deftroy this: place; becaufe the cry of J. 


them is waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 
Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nou- 
rifhment is more eafily come’by in the loofe earth. 
Bacon. 
This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 
Trembling for ire, and waxing pale tor rage.; 
Nor could he hold, Fair fax, 
Til wax but cold in my defire, 
Tink heav'n hath motion loft, and the world fire. 
‘ Donne. 
Their manners ‘wax more and more corrupt, 
in proportion as their tleffings abound. Arrcrbury, 
Wa°xcHaNDLER. n. /. [from wax and 
chandler.} „A. maker, of wax candles. 
Wa'xenvadj. [from wax.) Made of 
wax. l 
© Swarming next appear’d 
The female beeytaatfeeds hershufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her, waxcnicells, 
With honey ftor'd. Milton's Paradifel.of. 
Il can yet fhoot. beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings cf this ambitious boye, Derlam 
So weary bees in little cells repofe 3. , 
But if night-sobbess lift the well-ftur'd hive, 


1. The road in which one travels. This 
word is applied in many. relations which 
feem. unlike. one another, but have all 
the original.of road or travel, noting 
either’ progreffion, or the miode-of pro- 
greflion,ilocalvorintellectual? 3 » m 
l lam amaz'd, and lofe my wuy : 
Among the.thorns and dangers of this world. SEak 
You, cannot fee your wey.—e 
—I, have no way, and therefore want noveyes:¢ 
1 fumbled when I {awe Sheke/peare’s)King Ledra / 

To God's eternal houfey direct the quay, - 


A broad and ample road. Milica 
_ > Flatt’ring the god and weeping faid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid L 
Who happen'd, being bfind, to ftray, 
And on thy bofom loft his way. Priore 
2. Road made for paleng ers. | 
Know’'ft thou the way to Doper? - 
—Both Rile’and-gate, horte-avay, and foot-path. 
Shirk fpreares 


Attending long in vain, I took the: way 
Which through a spath/buricarcely»printedbaya 
Dryden. 
3. Avlength of pace. 
Birnbaumer foret extends a great wy, wherein 
are many dcer, wild: boars, foxesy wolves, andibears. 
Brown's Traweisi 
An old man, that had travelled a greaz way under 
a huge burden, found himielf fo. weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. LE frange. 
4. Courfe ; direction of motion ; local ten- 


dency. 
1 now go toward him, therefore follow me, _ 
And mark what cay make. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Come a little nearer this way, l warrant thee no 
body hears. Shakelp. Merry Wives of W indire 
He ftood in the gate, and afk'd of ev'ry one 
Which way. fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. 
Drydcre 
With downward force he took his avay, 
And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 
| My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death’s dark*manfions took the mournfal wry. 
MOOT an 0 JM SAI »7 f Dryden. 
To obferve every the leaftedifference tbat is in 
things, keepsythe waderfanding frady andirightin 
its wayto knowledge. Lockes 
5- Advance in_life. ; | eT) 
The boy was,to.know his father's circumftances,.. 
ahd'that he was'to make his qway by his own ine 


duftrys Spefator. 
6. 'Paffage ; ‘power ‘of progrefion made'or: 
rivem” TAS ONE DS 


| Backs do I tofs thefe treafons to"thy:head’: 
This-Jword of mine: hail! give them inftant L129 5 
Where they fall rei foreveret»: Shake King Leare 
Th’ angelick,choirs,, 
On each hand parting, ty his.fpeed gave cusy, 
Thraugh all ch°empyreal roads. Afi/ton’s' Par. Loft. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray: 
Through armies this has made, Melantius quays 
j Waller, 
The reafon may:be, that men feldom co ve into 
thole ponts titaner mity; about which time the 
natural heat beginning to deczy, makea evay for 
thoferd) fe mpers. ‘ , Temple. 
The air could notreadilynget outrof; thofe ipri- 
i fons, but by degrees, as the earth and water. above 


would give quay. Burnet, 
As a foldier, foremoft in the fight, 
Makes quay for others. Dryden. 


Some make themfelvet way, anil are fugpetted 
to the mind by all the ways of ‘{enfation and rez 
fictions Locke. 

7. Maeaney mnade* by timorous or repect- 
ful receffion. 

‘There wouldsbeleft'no difference between truth 
and faliebood, if what we certainly know give away 


to what. we may puflibly be moiftaken ine. ` Lecke. 
Nor: 


WAY 


Nor was he fatisfied, unlefs he made the, pure 
profeffion of the gofpel give sway to fuperftitian 
and idolatry, wherever he had power to expel the 
One, and eftablifh the other. Atterbury. 

The'fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people; thought ic their wifeit courfe'ts give eoy 
alfo to the time. Swift. 

I would give evay to others, who might argue 
very well upon the fame fubjeét. Swift. 

8. Courfe; regular progrefion. ~~ 

But give me leave to feize my deftin'd prey, 

And let eternal juftice take the way. ‘Dryden. 


9. Courfe or progrefs confidered .as ob- 

__ ftructed or hindered. 

“The imaginftion being naturally tumultuous, 

~ Gnterpofeth itfelf without .atking leave, cafting 

thoughts in our way, and forcing the underftand- 
ing torefled upon them. Duppa. 


10. Tendency to any meaning or att. 
There is nothing in the words that founds that 
way, or points particularly at periecutions Arterb. 


11. Accefs ;, means of admittance. 
Being once at liberty, "twas faid, having made 
«My way with fome: foreign prince, I would turn 
pirate. Ralcigb. 
12. Sphere of oofervation. 

Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, 
and very often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For 
men) ftand upon their guards againift them, laying 
all their counfels and fecrets out of their guay. 

Taylor’s Rule of. Holy Living. 

The general officers: and the publick miniflers 
that tell in my evay, were generally fubje& to the 
gout. Temple. 

13. Means; mediate. inftrument; inter- 
mediate ftep. $ 

By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 

Firft offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. 
Dryden. 
What conceivable ways: are there, whereby we 
. thould come.to be, aifured:that there. is fuch a being 
as.God?..; ; Tillotfen. 

A child his mother fo well inftru€ted this way 
in geography, thatyhe knew, the limits, of the four 
parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impoffible to. God to. make.a_ creature 
with more quays to convey. into, the underitanding 
the notice of corporeal, things, than thofe, five. he 
has given.to man. Locke. 


: 
it4. Method; {cheme of management. 

He durft not take open svay againft them; and 
as hard it was to take a fecret, they being fo con- 
tinually, followed by the bef, and every way ableit, 
of that region. Sidney. 

A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may 

repuc you imin way fora prefent: curey but ‘over- 
throweth your health indome. other kind. Bacon. 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my-breath ? 
Still am 1 fear’d ? ig.there.no way but death ? 

) "Daniel. 

As by calling ‘evil "good,~a man! is mifrepre- 
fented to himfelf in) the twag of flattery 3 fo by 

„calling: good evil, he is mifteprefented to others 
in the way of Mander. Scuth’s Sermons. 

Now what impious ways my withes took! 
How they the monarch and the man forfook ! 

y } . Prior. 
15. Private detcrmination ;. particular will 
or humour. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his away, as one that revered: himielf, and 
would reign indeed. Bayon. 

If I had my way, 


‘He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the fenatc;. 


l had fing’d his furs by this time. 
Ben Fonfon's Cataline. 
16. Manner; mode. 
She with a calm careleffnefs let every thing 
Nide, as we do by theirdpeeches, who neither: in 
matter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. 


Sidney 
God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to 
men. Hocker. 


5 


WAY 


Few writers make an extraordinary figurs, who 
have not fomcthing In theirsevay of thinking or 
exprefling, that is entirely their own, | Speddaror. 

His wap of expreffing and applying them, not 
his invention of them, is what we admire. Addi. 


17. Method; manner of practice. 
Having loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to 
climb to the height of terriblencfs. Sidney. 
Matter of mirth l 
She'could devife; and thoufand «ways invent 
To feed her foolith humour and vain jolliment. 
Spenfer. 
Taught | 
Tolive th’ eahef wiry, not with perplexing thoughts. 
Milton. 
18. Method or plan of life, condu&, or 
action. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal «ways, s 
All human thought comes hort. 
When a man tees the prodigious expence our 
forefathers have been at in theie barbarous build- 


ings, one cannot but fancy what, miracles;they f 
would have left us, had they only been inftrudted | 


in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 
19. Procefs of things good or ill. + 


The affair here began to fettle in a profperous | 


way. Heylin. 
20. Right method to act.or know. 


We are quite, outrof the way, when: westhink 


that things contain within themfelves the qualities 
that appear to usin them. Lacke. 

They are more in danger to go out of thé way, 
who. are marching under the conduét of a guide 
that will miflead them, than he that has not yet 
taken a ftep, and is likelier to enquire after the 
right way. ) Locke. 

By me they offer alj that youi can afky, . 
And point an cafy way to happinefs. 


21. General fcheme of acting. 
Men who go out of the way to hint free things, 
muft be guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. . Clarifja. 


22. By the way, . Without any neceffary 
connection with the main defign;. ex 
palant. 

Note, dy the way, that'unity'of continuance is 
eafier to procure, than unity of fpecies. 
l Bacan’s Natural Hiflory. 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threc- 
fcore, alked me, in his moft ferious lonk, whether 
I would, advife him to marry lady Betty Single, 
who, by the way, is one of the greateft fortunes 
about town. , Sp:Rator. 

23:10 go, Or come one’s way, or ways; to 
come along, or depart. A familiar 
phrafe. 

Nay, come ycur qways 3 
This is his majefty, fay your mind to him... Shak. 
To a boy fat afleep upon the brink of a river, 
Fortune)came and wak'd him; Prithee get up, and 


go thy eways, thou "It tumble in and be drown'd 
elfe. L*Effrange. 


24. Way. and ways are now often ufed | 


corruptly for wije. 

Bat if he thall any ways make! them void after 
he hath heard them, then-he hall bear her ini- 
quity. {3 Numb, xxx. 15. 

They erect conclufions no eay inferrible from 
their:premifes. ‘Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, ‘he miftook a’ great 


fice.at a diftance for the fleet, and being no, ways |) 
Swifts | 


a match for them, ict/faik for Athense 
Tis no way the intereft even of priefthood. 


f . Pope. || 
Wa'yBREAD. 2. f. [plantago] > Ayplànt: 


Ainfworth, 
Way Fa RE Rm f [way and fare, to go.] 
Paffenger ; “traveller. 


Howfoever, many way/farers make themfelves 
glee,*by putting the inhabitants in ‘mind of, this 


privilege; who again, efpecially the women, forflow | 


not to bain then. Carew. 


Milton. | 


Rowe. 


| “to guide in travelling. 


WAY aS 


WAYRA Rin G,adj.°Pravelling pafling ; 
being omajourney, or 
Thay to whom all tbisiis revealed) "if the awit. 
not be dire€ted into a path fo planed and-fmoothed, 
that the wayfarirg men, though#fools, thall not err 
therein, mutt needs acknowledge themfelves inthe 
number of theblind, that will not enter into God's 
rete. T ;d_ Hammond's Fundamentals. l 
WAYFA RINGTREE. n./.[ viburnum, Lat,] 
“A plane. + aah: Wer. 


| 
‘ TUAR l 
d 
‘ 
‘ 


u OOH AS 


TOWA YLAY., v. a. [p 
l Lie 


fh Ni Hore Gua 

Lay, v.a, Tawa and Jap], Po 
watch infidiouly in the way 3 ta beet 
by ambuhh. = > f ` fs atiae on t 
I will eaylay thee going home, where if itb 


thy 
chance to kill me, —=thou kilit me like a ro na ' 
and a villain. Meg} Shakefpeare. 
» The employmentofimoneyiis chiefy merchan- 

izing or purchafing, and ufury, waylays both \ir I 
dulls and damps all induftrics. © ~, Ida Bacen, ! 
How thou luret T 

In valley or green meadow, to waylay” | 
Some beauty rare.” ALion’s Paradife Regained. 
Now on theiricoafts our Conquering navy rides, 

i EA their merchants, and their land befets, 
ach day new wealth without their care provides, 
They lic aflcep with prizes'in their nets. Dryden. 


p» 


Likeřhunted caftors, confcious of their ftore, h 
Their evaylaid wealth to Norway's coafts they ae: 
| 021.348 Ga Q7 2R4B902 EG ED en. i 
WAYLA' YER. 7. f [from qwaylay.] One . 
‘who waits in ambufh for another. 


Way Less. adj. {from way.}] Pathlefs ; 
untracked. uag 
When on upon-my suayle/s wile STS 1 
As my defires me draw, ° "= 
I, like a madman, fell.to talle H a" | 
sate With every thing. faw. Drayt. Cynthia. 


ni) 


k 
I oe 5 
Wa’ rM arn. a. f. [way and mark.] Mark — 

; vála A l 
Set thee up waymarks, make thee-high heaps. > 
OF ere xxxi 21 | 
To WAYME'NT. wv. a. [pa, Saxon.] To — 
lament, or grieve. Obfolete. ‘ 
What boots it to weep andito wayment, c 
When ill is chane’d, but doth the ill increafe, 
And the weak mind with doublenwoe torment.» ” 
Fi NEN EEE. i ag) Spenfers 
WAYWARD. adj. [pa, woe, and prano, — 

Saxon.] Froward; peevih; morofe; 

vexatious ; liking his own way. 

That night, the elder it was, the more swaycvard” 

it fhewed itfelf towards them. Sidng. 

How waywura is this foolith lovey. -m 
That, like.a tefty babe, will fcratch the nurfe, 

And prefently, all humbled, kifs the rod!. Shake. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move; 

A frown forbids, a {mile engendereth love, Fairfaxe 
| ae ... Taumilchief bent, 

He f:ldom doea a good with good intent; n. iai 
Wayward, but wife;.by long expericace taught 
To pleafe both partics, for ill.cnds he, fought. 

`a s Dryden, 
wayward. | 


Wa’ywarpuy. adv, [from, 
| "FroWardly ; perverfely. 9° 7 
| Wayqwardlv proud ; ‘and therefore bold, becaufe — 
; extremcly faulty. \ Sidney. 
Howfoever, tome will ftill be suayevordly dia 
pofed; yet if fuch as be in-authority will do the r, 
duties, they may by convenicnt difsiphine ibe Kept 
within the bounds of made(ty, or elfe removed. 
Whitgiftc. 
Wa’ywaRDNess.in. f: [from wayward, } 
Frowardnefs; perverfenefs. ~~ 7 
! Such the behaviour Of ladies, as builded their 
_ chattity not'upon waywzardneds, but choice of wor- 
thincfs. °° a , 3 Sidniy. 
l The beft of his time hath been but'rah; then 
| mut we look from his age to receive not alone? 
the imperfetionsiof long engrafted condition; bu 
the unruly wayayardne/s thatuntray and cholerick © 
years bring. Sbakc[peare. 
A child 
pi 


WEA 


oA child will have: as pin be wit ashe hath esy- 
ewardneft. WF cotton on. Education. 
We.» pronouns {in ablique cafes us. } See J. 
) The! plural of lo . 
tine? Retire we to Esr E A ; 

- Atlittle water clears us of this deed. Sbakefpeare.. 

5 © -* Pair and noble hoftefs, 

P'e are your gucits to-night. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
an guid Gerding animals hadinothing like the 


erof reaf on, we find. jn them all the loig; bart 

at na ture ii in the greateft ftrengtbe Addifon. 
yes others, indefinitely. < 

We Arh endure, then pity, ‘then embrace. Pepe. 


3. Improperly and ungrammatically for 
the, oblique cafe, us.» 

To poor we, = 

Thine enmity. s moft capital. yo Shakefpeare. 


= AK. adjx'{pzc, Saxon ; week, Dutth.] 
. Feeble ; 3 Not ftrong.: t 


He is weary land weak angel, 2 Sam. Zvi 2. 
t \HerelOnly weaky a5 
f “Aganit the charm.of, beauty’s powerfull iite. 
' sop Milton. 
“Wert thou not sorak Eeh hunger, mad with love, 
My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 


F 


a Miele etl ps! 


d Fame and reputation are-sucak ties: many) have 
P. not the leat fenfe of them : powerfulimen are only 
awed: by them as they conduce to their intereft. 

i pi Dryden. 
Y i “Children, being by. thecourfe of natureborn ehy 


ard unable to provide for themfelves, they have, by 


by their parents. Locke. 


= 2. Infirm; not healthy. 
Here I ftand your brave, 
. _A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. 
Shakefpeare. 
“Hei is now daily watching over the weak and in- 
firm ; humbling himfelf to perverfe, rude, i ignorant 
people, wherever he can find them, °° © Law. 


3. Soft; pliant; not Rif. 
4. Low of found. 


f A voice not foft, weak, piping, and womanith ; 
but audible, ftrong, and Tania am, 


. Feeble of mind; wanting vem ; want- 


ing difcernment. 
As the cafe ftands with this prefent age, full of 
tongue and weak of brain, we yield co the ftream 
therecf. Hvoker. 
This murder’d prince, though weak He was, 
‘He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He thew'd much martial valovr j in his place. 
Daniel. 
She firt his weak indulgence will accufe. Milt. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a fulpen- 
fion of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whofe 
faile reprefentations ‘they were fo weak to believe. 
Swift. 
Origen was never weak enough to imagine that 
there were two Gods, equal in invifibility, ir. eter- 
nity, in greatne(s. Waterlard. 
Ta think every thing difputable, is a proof of a 
wrak mind, and Captious temper. Beatties 


6. Not much impregnated with, any in- 
gredicnt:,as,.a weak tincture, weak 


beer. | 
7. Not powerful ; not potent. 
I muft meke fiit weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak and I more trong. Stak. 
The wreak; by thinking themfelvés Rong, are 
induced to venture and proclaim war againit that 
which’ruins them’; and the ttrong, by conceiting 
themiclves weak, .are thereby: rendered unsdctive 
and ufelefs. . South's Sermons. 
1€ the poor found ie rich difpofed, to supply 
théis wants, or if the weak might always find:pro- 
_ te€tion\ trom she mighty, they could none of them 
i lament tbeir own conditicn. +- Swift. 


8. Norwell fupported by argument. > 


TA cafe fo weak 3 aud „feeble hatütbcen much per- 


‘Gnc iasta Hooker. 


* “the appointment of God, a right to be maintained | 


l WEA 
g. Unfortified, 


To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy, heart 
` On this weak fide, where moft our nature “fails, 
Would be a conqueft kni Cato`s fon. 
Addifon’s Cato. 
To Wea KEN. v.a. To debilitate ; to 


enfeeble ; to deprive of ftrength. 
The firt which weakcred them was their fecu- 
ritye_ Hooker. 
Their hands thall be qweakemd from the work, 
that it be not done. — Nebemizh, vie-g. 
, Inteftine broils, 
W 'eakening the {ceptre of old night. Milton. 
; Every violence offered to the body weakens and 
impairs it, and'renders it lefs durable. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Let us not weaken ftill the weaker fide 
By our divifions. Addijon’s Cato. 
Solemn: impreffions, that feem to eeaken the 
mind, may, by proper refle@tion, be made to 
ftrengthen ite ` Clariffu. 


Wea KEINO. niy. [from weak.) A fee- 


ble creature. 

‘Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 

And "Henry i is my king, Warwick his fubje@. 
Shakefpeare. 

Ulyffes; who I thought was mand 

With great and goodly perfonage ; and bore 

A vertue anfwerable ; and this fhore 

Should fhake-with weight of fuch a conqueror, 

When now a weak/ing’came, a dwarfie thing: 

Chapman. 

E fop begged his companions not to overcharge 
him; they found him a qweak/ing, and bade him 
pleafe himfelf. LD’ Eftrange. 

Wea kLY. adv. [from week.] 
1. Feebly; faintly ; without ftrength. 
2. With want of efficacy. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far 
from the earth, and alfo within the.earth.. Bacon. 

Was alighted faith fo weakly {cal'd above, 
That tor one error } muft loole your love ? Dryden. 

3. Indifcreetly ; injadicioufly ; timoroufly ; 
with feeblenefs of mind. 

This high gift of ftrength committed to me, 
Under the feal of filence, could not keep, 
But cueak/y to a woman muft reveal it. 

Tancred, 1 neither am difpos’d to make 
Requeft for life, nor ofter'’d life to take: 
Much lefs deny the deed 5 but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. 

Dryden's Fables. 


Milton. 


Wea ky. adj. (from aveak.] Not ftrong 5! 


not healthy. 
Being old and weak/y, twenty years in»prifon, it 
was ten to ane that ever I fhould have returned. 
Raleigh. 
Wemkness. 2. /. [from weak. } 
1. Want of itrength; want of force ;' fee- 
blenefs. y 
Troy in our weakne/s lives, not in her ftrength. 
Shake/peare. 
Argument 
Of human weaknefs rather than of ftrength. 
Milton. 

The general's force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purfue : 

Lafting till heav’n. had done his courage right, 
When he had: conquer’, he his weakne/s krew. 

Dryden. 
2. Want of fprightlinefs. 

New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 

Soft without eveaknefs, without glaring gaye Pope. 
32 Want of fteadinefs. 

By fuch a review we thall difcern and ftrengthen 
our weakae/ffes with good refolution, and fo order 
our future converfation as: may, render us. Icaltiex- 
pofed to falling. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. Infirmity; unhealthisels. 

Perfons in, thofe pofts derive. a qweakne/s of con. 
Fitution from the eafe and luxury of theitanceftors, 
and the delicacy of their own education, Temple. 


WEA 
. Want of cogency. 


She feems to be confcious of the qucaknefs. of 

thofe teftimonies. Tillotfon. 

6. Want of judgment ; want of refolution ; 
foolifhnefs of mind. 

A woman, and thence weak.———« 

~——Wcakne/s is thy excufe, 
And I believe it; weakne/s to refitt 
Philiftian golds if evcakne/s may excufe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceftuous, facrilegious,) but may plead it? 
All wickednefs, is weakne/s», 
7. Defect; failing. 

If you eal work on any Mag, you muft know 
his nature, and fo lead him} or his weakneffes and 
difadvantages, and fo awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradicting the come 
mon reports of fame, and in {preading abroad the 
weakneffes of an exalted character. 

Addifon’s Spe€?atore 
Wears DE. m fa [weak'and fide.] Foi- 
ble ; deficience; ‘infirmity. 

Thissdog wouldihaveifoughtëforthisimafter in 
any other cafe; but the loverof mutton was; his 
weakfide. L’Eftrange. 

Trade has increafed their thippings which they 
found: to be their weatfide in their laf attempts. 

Temple. 

Wear. one f. [ pelan, Saxon 3 wealuf?, 
Dutch. } 

1. Happinefs ; profperity ; flourifhing 


ftate. 


AGS een: 


Our weal on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, that he have liberty. Shake 
As we love the wal of our fouls and bodies, let 
us fo behave ourfelves as we may be at peace with 
God. Bacons 
Thine, and of all thy fons, 
The «weal or woe in thee is plac’d; beware! _ Mfile. 
Ireland ought to be confidered not only in. its 
« own intereft, but likewife in relation to England, 
upon whofe weal in the main that of this kingdom 
depends. Temple. 
2. Republick; ftate; publick intereft. 
Blood hath been fhed 
Ere human ftatute purg'd the general weal. Shake 
How fhail the mufe from fuch a monarch fteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick wea/? Popes 


WEAL. mf. [palan, Saxon.). The mark 


of a ftripe.” 
* Eike warts or eea/s it hangs upon her hi 
pi . l Donne. 
WEAL away. interj. ~ Alas. Obfolete. 
Spenjer. 


Wean, Wald, Walt. Whether fadly or 
jointly; fignify ‘a wood ‘or giore. from 
the Saxon pealo. Gibfon. 

WEALTH. 7. / [paled, rich, Saxons} 


1. Profperity ; external happinefs. 

In alltime of our tribulation, in all time of our 
auealth; in ther hourrof:death,’ and’ in the day of 
judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer. 

2. Riches ; money, or precious goods: 
In defart ‘haft thine habitance, 
And thefe rich heaps of zuealtb dott hide apart 
From. the world’s eye and !from her’right ufance. 


Fairy Queene 
I fhould. forge ae 


Quarrels unjuft.againft the good. and loyal, 
Deflroying them for qealth. . Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Once they flourifhediin wealth and wit."Helyday. 
I with thee, Vin, above all 4ucalre, 5 
Both bodily and ghoftly, heaith : 
Not too-much wit or wealth come to thee; 
For much of either may undo thee. Rp. Corbet. 
Each day new tuzalib without their care pro- 
vides; 
They lie afleep with prizes in their-nets. Dryden. 
WeEALTHILY. “adv. [ from’ wealthy. ] 
Richly. 


1 come to wive it avealtbily i in Padua, 
If wealsbily, then bappilyin Padua. Shake/peare. 
WEALTUI- 


WEA 


Wra'urwiness, n. fv ( from avealthy. | 
Richnefe. 
Wea'truy. adj. [from avealth.] Rich ; 

opulent; abundant. 

If ,argeatieman, or any wealthy yeoman, have 
any children, the cldett hali be kept in fome order, 
but all the weft mhall fhift and fall to this occupa- 
tion of {tcaling. Spenjer. 

I wil be married to a wealthy widow 
Ere three days pafs. Shak. Tuming of the Sbrew. 
, a My fpeculations, when tuld fingie, like cherries 
upon. the flick, are delights for the rich ‘and 
everithy; afer fome time they-ceme-to market in 
great quantitigs, and are every ordinary mans mo- 
ney. Addifows S peciator. 

Not Neptune’sifelf from! allvhis fluodsirecei ves 

. Pesbraltbiertsibute than’ torthine heigives. Pepe. 
Jo WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon-] 
1. To put from the breaft ; to ablactate. 

She was weancd whey it did tate the wormwood 
Gn the nipple; pretty fool! to fee it fall our with 


the dug. Sbake/peare. 
I have behaved as a child that is qeaned of his 
mother. Pfainis. 


In weaning young creatures, the beft way is ne- 
vor to ket them fuck’the paps at all; for then they 
avi}l drink up milk without any difficulty. 

* ` Ray on the Creation. 

A fortnight before you ween calves from milk, 
let water be mixed with it. Mortimer’s Wujbardry. 

e. To withdraw from any habit or defire. 
Heze the place whole pleafant fights 
From other hades have weand my wand'ring’ 
mind 5 
Tell me what wants me here. 
I the rather wear me from defpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. 
Shakefpeare. 

Scrigufly refet on the happy ftate he hall moft 
Gertalnly arrive to, if he but ween himfelf from 
thefe worldly impediments) here thaticlog his foul's’ 
flight F r Digby. 
_ Children newly weaned. from their parents, put 
out their hands towards them in their dreams, as.if 
they were itll prefent. ` Stilling fleet, 

There the coarfe cake, „and homely hutks.of: 

beans, » low 9 ae | 
Prom pamp'ribg riot the young ftomach teans. 
A l l * Dryden 

‘The troubles of age were intended by the Au:hor 
of our being to 'eotan us gradually from our fond- 
nefs of jite, the nearor we approach to the end of it. 

WEA NEL 


1? Swift. 
W ran = ly af {from wean. } 


+. An animal newly weaned, _ 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfith theep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a Kid, or a etanel wat, l 
With that to the wood would he (peed! haste. 
, <_ «yee ia mh Spenfcr. 
To-porgethe feh of tambsand wainling kids, 
On hills “where! flucke are fed, ‘flied tow'rd the 
{prings ny ee 8 meal 
Of Ganges or Hydafpes. Milton's Paradife Lep. 

2. Achild newly weaned: 

WEA’PON. ‘r: f. *[peapon, Saxon.] | Tn- 
ftrument of offence; fomething with 
which one is.armed to hurt another. 

„The giant 

Dawn let fall:his.arm,,and foft withdrew 
Hie aveapon huge, that heaved was on high; 
For to have flain,the man that onthe ground did 
lie. = Spenfer. 
The cry of Talbot ferves me.for a {word 5 

For I have ioaden me with many fpoils, 

Using no other wespen but bis name. l 
Shake/p. Henry V3. 


Spenfer. 


Take this weapes 
Which 1 have.here recower'd from the Moor. ‘© 
Shakefpeare's Othello, 
Touch me with noble anger; 
© vet not women's weapons, water drops, 


$tain my man’s checks. “Shatefpeare's King Lear. 


W EYA 


bariai gry a > gl 
ing of piaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold. 
7 ° . ° ay I Rete 9 Mle Se 
Eas'd the putting off. " 
. Thefe troublef me i 2uifes whith we evcor. Afi 
He afk'd what arms the fwarthy Memnon tres, 
What troup, fe landed, ` Dryder’s Anaid. ~ 
‘This is anconfcionable dealing, to'be mate a 
flave, and not know whofe livery I weers 
remot si Deyder's Sparifh Friar. 
-On her white breaft'a fparkling crofeithe wore. 


WEA 


THis foes, who came to bring*him ceath, 
Bring him a cocapon that before had none. Danial. 

With his full torce he whirl'd it firit around; fr 
Imperial Juno; turn'd the courfe before, 
And fix’d the wmd'ring weapon in the door. 

Dryden's Æ rid. 
Wea’ponen: adja [from weapon] Armed 
for offence; furnifhed with arms. 

In what fort, fo ill eucapered, could you achieve 
this enterprize ? Side ry. 

Both. the-combatants, entered,;appanedied only in 
their doublets and hofes, and eeapguncd with fword, 
buckles, and dagger. Hayward, 

Waa Ponvess. aaj, [ from, eveapon. | Hav- 
ing no weapon ;. unarmed. 

Sampfon 
-Ran onembattlied-arnries, clad ‘in iron, 

And qweapenle/s himielf LP 
Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen thield and {péar, the hammer'd cvirafs, 
Chalybean temper'd fteel, and frock of mail, | > 
Adamantean ‘proof, —— Milton. 

WEA PONSALVE. 2.f, [weapon and falve.)) 
A falve which was fuppofed to’cure the 
wound, being applied to the weapon that- 
made it. 

That the {ympathetick powder and the evrapor-. 
falve conftantly perform, what is promifed, I leave 
others to believe. e Bogle, 

To WEAR. U. a. preterite wore; par- 
ticiple avorn. [penan, Saxon. J> 

t. To waite with ufe, or time, or inftru- 
ments ; to impair or leflen by gradual 


diminution. -É 
. O wicked world Lyone that is-well nigh wern to 
pieces with age, to how himielf a young gallant. 
Shike[peares 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, 
that one being wern off, a freih fhould fuccecd, to! 
the number of five. ~ Peacham.} 


“= . s 
s d 


4. To exhibit imappearaacesm ==- 
Sach awinfetious face her"forrowterar:, 
I can bear death, but not Cydarsaisitears. Diyd:n. 
5. To affet by degrees. = 
Trials stear us, into a liking of What poffibly, in 
the firk effry, difpleafed us. © 9 Locke. 
A man who has any relith for true writing, trom 
the mafterly Rrokes of a grea ctor, ‘every tino 
_ he perufes him, wears himfelf tnto the'fame -man- 
Holes se ee Oo  Addifon’s Speétator. 
6. To WER ie Ph a i 
HR YRallwear cut the faints. = Darel, vii 25. 
7. To Wear ont. .To waite or deftroy by 
degrees. ` na dhenia T 3 
+ This very rev'rent lechery quite sworn ous” 
g With the \atiGms, and crippled with hie gout. 


Dryden. 
To WEAR UR Oe . 

‘}1. ‘To beowatted with»ufe orstime. It 
` Was commonly fome © particle, as our, 
away, of. (ote «kage 

Thou wilt furely wear away. Exodus, xviii. 18. 
‘In thote who haveloft their fight when young, in 
whom the ideas of colours haying been but Nightly 
taken notice of, and ceafing to be repeated, do 
~ Quite gurar. oute 4 j + “Locke. 
2. To be tedionfly fpent. ` >.. x 

Thus teore cut night; and now, the berald larle 


~~ 


tent «te N 


Le qce*e 


Waters queer the ftones. ‘Fob, xiv. 19. Left his ground-neft, high t»w'ring to defcry. ps 
An hafty word, or amindifeneet s€fion, does not}. The morn’s approach, and greet A yp eae 


diffolvesthe bond, but that fricndthip may be fill 
“found in heart; and fo outgrow.and eutaruff hefe 
little diftempers. South. 
They have had all advantages to the making 
“them wife unto falvation, yet fuffer their manhood, 
to qvear out and obliterate all thofe radiments. of 
their youth. SLN; Decay of Piety. 

To, his name infcrib’d, their tears:they pay, 
Till years and kifles sucar hisynamc, aways Dryden.) 
Kings. titles. commonly begin by force; 

Which.time tears off and mellows into sight 
Dryden. 


No differences of age, tempers, or education, can 


3. To pafs away by degrees. =” 
If paflion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon 
s wears ff; and inclination will eatily learasto Night 
fuch, fcarecrows. Lockes 
The difficulty, will every day grow lefs and qurar 
cff, and obedience become eafy and fai der. 
na + Rogers 3 Sermicete 
Wear. x. f [from the verbs ya .. 
t. The aét of wearing ; the thing worn. 
It was th* inchantmentiof her riches . 
That made m` apply t™your crony witches ; 
That in returnywould pay th’ expences! 


wear vut religion, and fet any confiderable number| “The zadana tear bitechttenceden, ald Duaa 
of men: free from it. Tillotfen’s Sermons. Ha TE ir Gè i 
Thendofius exerted himfelf, to animate, his peni, 4. 24 (pen, Oat ale ren ; avr, rman; a 
am 


mound.] A ‘to fhuc up and raife 
the water: often written Hueir or tvier. 
| Ha They will force themlelves sronchrfiod -gates 
Or over (wars, hedges, or 


tent in the courfe of life fhe was eftering upon, 
and wear ovt,of ber, mind groundlefs tears. i 
~ _„Addijin 'sSpectator. 
2. To confume tedioufls:. at 
What mafks, what dances, 
To wear away, this long age,of three hours ! 
» soe pSbakefpeare. 
In moft places, their toil is fo,extreme as they’ 
cannot cndure,.it, above four hauss; .theurchiduey 
they svegr out at coites aud kaylese pp | 
Caretos Survey cf Cornwall. 
Wilet and bet of men full oft beguil’d, | 
With goodnefs principled, not to reye& 
The penitent, but'ever to forgives Art 
Are drawn to auear out miferable days. Milton 
3. To carry appendant to the body. 
|‘VYhis pate and angry, rote i 
WillI-fór ever guear. Sbakefpeares Henry Viel 
Wihy.art thou angry ? ~ mie 
—That fuch a flave as this Mould wear a fword, 
Who weart not honetty. Skakefpcare’s King Lear. 
Whatis thisy iw A Ss 
That zwears upon hisbaby! brow) the round : 
And top of favereignty? Shukefpeare’s Macheth. 
1 am the firft-born fon of him that lat alia 
Wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Sbake/feare. | 


Raps pe N ‘ 
| i ane > Vahen s Angler, 
3. A net of twigs'to catch fih, "=I > 
Wearn. n. f. Weard, whether initial or 
final sfignifieswatchfulnefs or care y front 
the Saxon peandan, to ward.or;keep. 
yo armies Ya yan wT s LD 
Wea rer. n. /- [from weer.) A 
11. One who hasiany thing appendant to his- 
perfon. Le ie a AES 
Tere I the wearer of Antonio's beard, `- 
‘Twould not have `t to-day. Shots Anti and Cirop. 
Sune tes and; habits, with their wearers 
tof, rede | : 
And fiucter’d into Rie ret. 
s41 Armour bears off infults, and | 
in the day of battle i, but, 
| àt is laid afide, ag being tox 


auone 
‘We ouzht to leave room 


> 
arti or wesrer. 
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“WEA 
ii That which wattes or.diminifhes. 
ee Way? this «meafure trom».our drefs and 


aa its, and all is turned into fuch paint and glitz 
Ps i ae 
ter, and rid rh t$p as are a real shame { 
478 f ar bs t s Law. | 


| qveary.] o 
being {pent with 


| 


gw: 


bour. Sule ve, a? st ~~. 
con® | 4 é, our ftomachs: ; sf 
we" } at's homely, favoury; qwearine/s 


$ 


a. ia in {nore upon the flint, when refty floth , 
inds the-down pillow bard. «Sbake/p. Cymbeline. | 


ter-fowls tupply the avearine/s ob along Aight f , 
y-taleing water<) og Sef tec seme ast Hale. 


Heaven, eo et oe lies -proftrate iin 

; vith spends nc's of sleep, sucarine|sy {preads ‘the 
ao I covering of night and darknefs to conceal it. | 

te odaia Sorbi Serthons. 


rens E 4 * 
onus EEA AL ET 
a 
e, and wit 


œ 


. . t 

~<a: ength, with wearin ine opprefs’d, P 
a Fheprife from ta Ee to ret, Dryd. 

2. Fatigue ;,caufe of Jaffitude,, - ; 


+ © by jTheimore semained out of thetucarinet and fa- 


j f their late marches. ” Clarendon." 
gd pe or p $, 4 io ¥ f - i 
Jai Mehet of any thing, x 


; 4. Tedioufnefs. , n Tres E igg ; 
Wea’ RING. Re J [from avear,} «Clothes: 

< It was his bidding ; fG 

_ Give me my nightly wearing, and adiew Sbake/p. | 

' Wentees He adpeo[ Lebelieve: from pæn, 

© OSaxdniraquagmires> See W rERISH.] 
1.. Boggy ; watery. A — 
O gi Weak; wathy.= 4) i 

~a ©) A garment over rich and wide fof'miny of their 

~ wearifb and ill-difpofed bodies. s f 


- 4 


Careto's Survey of Cornwall. j 


WEARISOME. adj. [from aveâry.] Trou- 
+ blefome ; tedions ; caufing wearinefs, 
The foul prefcrreth’ reft in ignorancé before 
| ssearijome labour, to knows Hater. 
> Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven wave, 
„Draw out our miles, and make them wwearifemes 
: Shukeprare. 
" Troops came to the army the day before, ha- 
raffed with a long and wearifime march. Bacon. 
Coftly I reckun nòt them alone which charge 
the purfe, but which are sevuri/eme and importune 
in faits. oles ~ Bae 
Shrinking up or ftretching out aretorarifame po- 
fitions, and fuch as pertérbche quict of thofe-parts. 
» | Brown. 
This muft besour tatk 
Jn heav'n, this our delight; how weatifeme 
Eternity fo fpent, in worihip paid 
To whom we hate ! Milton's Paradife Loe 
* -Satiety from all things elfe doth come, _ ` : 
Then lite mnft to itfelf grow wari ome. Denham. 
Wea risomELy. ody. [from weariome.] 
Tedioufly ; fo as.to caufe wearinefs. 
»pAs-ot.Nimrod, foare the opinions of writers 
different touching Alfur, and the beginning of that 
great fate of Aifyria; a controverfy,qearifomely 
difputed, without any direét proof or certainty. 

i Raleigh. 
Waa’atsomeress.n. f. (from weari/feme.] 
1. The quality of tiring. ) 

2. The ftate of being eafily tired. } 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, harp without 
brictieneis, eed of good things, without new- 
fanglenefs, diligent in painful things without avea- 
rifarmercfte | Ajcham's Schoslmafler. 

To Weary. v. a. [from the adfcétive. } 
1” Tó tire ; to fatigue ; to harafs ; to fub- 
a due by labour. 
canr <a the enemy feck us; 


WE A 
Sea would bespools withont the bruthing air, 
z To curl the waves; and fure fome little care 
Should weary nature fo, to make her want repofe. 
EA a von as tens Dryaen. 
You have already weary'd fortune, fo, 
i She cannot fone be your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathlefs. om hat pwd wilers 
Je would not be difficult to continue a paper by 
refuming the fame fubjeats, and wearyikg out the 
“reader with the fame thoughts in a different phrafe. 
lan So Addifonts, Frecbolder, 
z. To make impatient of continuance. 
I ftay too long by thee, I weary thee.” 
nÀ Shakefp. Henry V. 
Should the government be-‘vearied*out of its 
prefent patience; what isotobe expected by fuch 
turbulent men ? & 9 yn Addifoms 
3- To fubdue or harafs by any thing irk- 
fome. aay m 
ih Muft’ring all her wiles, © 
With blandith'd parleys, fem‘nine affaults, 


»» Tongue-batteries, fhe furceas’d not day nor night 
~To ftorm me over-watch’d and weary’d out. Milt. } 


Wiary. adj. (penig, Saxon; waeren, 
sto-be tired, Dutch, ] | 
r. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 


Fair, Phebus *gan_decline, in hate, 
. His weary waggon to the weftern vale. 
ee Gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms! 
1, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shak. 
Tam weary; yea, my memory is tir’d: 
Have weinoiwine here? Shakefesarc. 


ipata An old man, broken with the orms of itate, 


Ts come to lay his ¢ucary bones amohg ye: 
Give him a little earth for charitys Shakeffeare. 
Let us not be weary in well doing. Gal. vi. g. 
Our fwords fo wholly did the fates employ, 
‘That they at length grew weary to deftroy : 
Refus’ the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made forrow and defpair attend for déath. D-yden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance” of ‘any 


thing painful or irkfoine. 

The king was as weary of Scotlands,as he had 
been impatient to go thither; finding all. things pro- 
pofed to him without confideration of his honour or 

i intereft. Clarendon. 

My hopes all fiaty nature within mefeems, 

In all her functions, weary of herfelf. Milton. 
3. Defirous to difcontinue. 
See the revolution of thertimes, 

* Make mountuins level, tand the continent, 
Weary of folid irmnefs, melt itfelf 
Into the feas. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

4. Caufing wearinefs ; tirefome. 
Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling 5 
And one fat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by that needy were and poor. 


Sperfer. 


E 


The wearic? and moft Yothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 
Can lay on nature, isa patadife 
To what we fear'of death. Shakelpeare. 

Pution what @rary negligence you pleate, 
| You and your fellows; 1d have it come to guef- 
i tion. Shuke/pecre, 
Wea'set. “nw. J [perel Saxony avejtl, 
Dutch; mufela, Latin.) A {mall animal 
that eats corn.and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer'd, fattey, and 

As quarrelfome as thetucafel.  Shaku/p. Cymbeline. 
A weafel once made fhift to dink 
Inyatva’ corn-lofe through a chink. P ope. 
Wea’saAno. A. fe [paren, Saxon. This 
word 18 very varioufly written ; but this 
| orthography is neareft to the original 
word.] ‘The. windpipe ; -thes paffage 
through which thesbreath is drawn and 
emitted"; the larynx. 
~~ Marry Diggon, whar Mould him affray, | 
To take his own where ever it lay; l 


- 


Spenfere 


WEA 

For. had his,tua/and been a little wider, 
He would have devoured both hidder and thidder. 
— ST herjer. 
Cut his wexand with thy knife. Shek, Tempoh: 
Matter to be difcharged by expectoration muft 
firft pafs into the Jungs, then into che afpera arte- 
Tia, ot wrafand, and’ from ehence be coughed up, 
and fpit out by the mouth? Wifeman. 

The thaft that Nightly wastimprete'd, 

Now from bis heavy fall with weight intreas’d, 

A E a his neck aflant; “He fpuras the 


wound. 

; Dryden. 

WEATHER. 2./ [peden, Saxon. ] 

te State of the air, refpecting either cold 
or heat, wet or drine{s. 

Who *s'there, befides foul weather. Pane 
—Onewminded like the weasher, moft unqiictly. 

zor -ó SLakefpeare’s-King Leur. 

Lam.far, better born than is the king ; 

But, I muft make fair weather yet a while, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more ftrong. 
- Shakefpeare, 

Again the northern winds may fing and plow, 
And tear no haven but from the weather nowi 

Cowley. 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in all 
adeat bers and through all difficultics. L'Efrange. 
The fun 
Foretzls the change of weqsber in the fkies 3 
Whene’er through mitts he fhoots his fullen beams, 
Sufpe& a drifling day. Dryden 
,2..The change of the ftate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not 
in decay ; shows much more to behold an ancient 
family,.which have ftood againft the waves and 
qweathers of time. Bacom: 

3a L empets. ftorm.. 

What guttsiof qwveatberifrom that gath’ring cloud 
My. thoughts prefage! van Drydens Virgil 

To Wea THER. @, a [fromthe noun.] 
1., To expofe to the aif. , 
He perched on fome branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moift wings to dry. 
P Spenfers 
Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give ita tripe. Tuffers 
2. To pafs with difficulty. 
A ogHe sveather’d tell. Charybdis ; but ere long 
The fkicswere darken'd, and the tempets ftrong. 
is Gt Woa netah a». Garths 

Could’ they eueatber and ftand the Mock of an 
eternal duration, and yet,be at any time fubject td 
a diffolution? Hale 

3- To WEATHER a point. "To Bain d point 
againft the wind Y to a€tomplih again 
Oppofition. pte ws tend 

We have been tugging a great while againft the 
ftream, and have almoft weathered oug-point; a 
ftretch or two more will do the work. `  Addifome 

4. To WEATHER outa To endure. 
When wevhave paisid! thefe.gloomy hours, 
And durather'd out the ftorm that beats upon us 
A Addijun. 
WEA THERBEATEN adj.» Harafted-and 
feafoned)»by,hard weather...» 

‘They, perceived anjaged) mau and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely qeutherbraten ; the old 
man blind, the young man leading him? Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore, 
As weatherbeuten hip artiv'dun happy thore. 
Sponfers 


Aid the foul iffues"tHrough the ecazon's 


Thrice ffum the banks of Wye, 

And fancy -bottorn’d Severn, hate 1 sent 
Him bootlefs home, and wearberbéaten bacle~ 
5 r JEakefpraris Herry iVe: 

Lhope, when” yoi krow'tlie Wort} you will at 
once léap'into the river, and {wim through hand- 
fomely, and pol wenrkerbe n with the divers blafs 
of irretulution; Waid fivering upon the brink. 


Sucklirg a 

T O A weather peatth velcl holds 
Gladly" She port. w= S me oe Milk 
d 3 Dido 


WEA 


Dido receiv'd his weatkerbeaten troops, 
* “Dryden's Virgil. 
The old evestherbeathen foldier carries in his 
hand the Roman eagle. a4 ddifon. 
Wea THERBOARD, Or Wearberbeac. n. j. 

“In the fea language, that fide ofa hip 
` thatis to the windward. Di@ionary. 
Wea THERCOCK. «am. f [ weather’ and 

cock: ; 
3. An“artifcial cock fet on the top of a 

ipire, which by turning fhows the point 
from which the wind blows. 
But, alas! the fun keeps his light, though thy 
faith be darkened; the rocks fand stiil, though 
« then change like a aearbercoch- Sidney. 

A kingfiher hanged by the bill, converting 
the breaft to that point of the horizon from whence 
the wind doth blow, ts a very ftrangt introducing 
of natural qweathertcchs. aL Braun. 

Any thing fickle or inconftant. 

Where bad you this pretty tecathercock Pea] 
cagcot tell What his name is my hafband had him 
-- of, f Shakefpeare. 

He break my promife and abfolve my, vow! 

The word which 1 have given fhall ftand like fate, 

Not like the king's, that weathercock of Rate. 
: Dryden. 
Forced by 


2. 


7 


WEA THERDRIVEN« part. 
forms or contrary, winds. 
Philip, during his voyage. towards Spain, was 
qweatherdriven into. Weymauth. 
Carr's Survey of Corntvall. 
WEA THERGAGE.2./. [weather and gage. ] 
Any thing that fhews the weather. 
To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe 
Againit the qweatbergage of laws. Hudibras. 
WEA THERGLASS. ns fe [ weather and 
giafs. ] 


1. A barometer; a giafs that: fhews the} 


weight of the air. 


John’s temper depended very much upon the air; | 


his fpirits rofe ang fell with thé <tcatherglajs. 
Arltabnot. 
We fhall hardly with for ai perpetual cquinex to 
fave the charges’ of cuectberglajjcs'; for the two 
equinoxesof Our year are the moit windy and tem. 
pettuous. DA Bemtley"s Sermons. 

2. A’thermometer.. Lefs.ufed. J 

As in fome aucarberglafs my love I-hold; # 
Which falls or rifes. with the heat or cold, 
1 will be conftant yet. ~ Diten. 

WEA THERSPY. x. J. [weather and /py. ] 
A ftar-gazer; .an,aftrologer; onc that 
foretels) the weather. | ` 

And fooner mayraiguliing ewearher/py 
By drawing forth heav'n’s icheme, tetdi certainly 
What fathion'd hats, ororo‘ts, orfuite, next year 
Uur giddy-headed antick youth. wili wear. Denge. 

W ra THERWI SE «ad. [oucatherand wife. } 
Skilfub in toretelling she weather. 

WEA THERWISBR. Hef. [ teather} ‘and 
awien Dutch, to how. J?" Any thing 
that forefhows the weather. | 

Mont veserables expand their Nowers ‘and down 
in’ warm fun-thiny weather, and’again’ clofe them 
toward the-evening, or in Tain, as is in the Rowers 
of"pimsemel; the opening ard fhutting of which 
are the’countrpman's ecearberevifer. 

Derburi's Pbyfreo-Tkeolopy, 

Io WEAVE. ~.a. preterite wove, auav- 

ed; part. pall. avowen, cucaved. [pepan 
Saxcn; weven, Durch. } 

1. To form by texture ; to form by infert- 
ing one. part of the. materials within 
another. 

. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the fpider, and hath woten 
A golden. med: to intrap the heasts of men 
Falet thay gtats in cobwebs. Shuhsjpcure. 


WEB 


The women wove hangings for the grove. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 9. 
There cur fecret thoughts unfeen 
Like nets be weau'd and intertwin'd, 
Wherewith we catch othes’s mind. Carew, 
White feem'd her robes, yet woven fo they were, 
As fnow and gold together had been wrought. 
Dryden. 
Thefe purple vefts were weaw'd by Dardan dames. 
Dryden. 
Dan Pope, for thy misfortune griev'd, a 
With King concern and skill has <vrse'd’ 
A filken'webj andine’er thail'fade™ 
Its Colours); gently bae he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diftrefs: 
And Venus fhall'the texture blefs, 
z. To-unite by intermixture. 
) Whenereligion, was wove into the civil go- 
vernment, and fluurifhed under the protectioniot the 
emperors, men’s thoughts and difcourfes were full 


Prior. 


of fecular aitairs; but, in the three frit centuries f 


of chriftianity, men who embraced this. religion 


had given up all their intcsefts_ in this world, and J. 


lived in a perpetual preparation for the nexts dd. 
3. To interpofe ; to infert. l 
‘Tbe duke be here to-night! .the better ! ‘be! 


This.aveaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shak: | 


To Weave. v. ns- 'To work with a loom. 
Wea'ver. n. /. [from weave.] One who 
makes threads into cloth. 
Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
‘The many to them “longing, have put off. 
The {pinfters, carders, rullersy eecavers. 
Sbakefpe Henry VII. 
My days are fwifter than a evraver’s ihuttlc, and 
are fpent without hope. Feb, vii. 6. 
The weaver may cak religion upon what. loom 
he pleafe. . ey. 
Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the Wind, 
And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 
fign'd, To 
Gots on:to fec, and knows not to retire. „Dryden. 
WEA'VERFISH. 2. f. (araneus pi/cis, Lat. ] 
A fih * » AE. 
n. J. [pebba, Saxon.] | 
te Texture ; any thing woven. i) 
Penelopey for her Ulytics” fake, 
) Devis’d a zuch her wooers to deceive ; 
In which the work.that heal) day did make, 
The fame at night the did again unreave. Spenfers 
Staid at gate, l , 
And heard within the! poddeffe elevate 
Avvoice divine, as at her veb the wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and pa earthly thought: 
Chapman. 
Spiders touch'd, feck their avcb’s inmoft part. 
Davies. 


| By day the web and loom, 

| And homely houfehold tafk, thall Bé her doom. 
j Dryden. 
The fates, when they this happy wch have Ipun, 
Shalt blefsthe facred clue, and bid it fmoothly run. 
Dryden. 

2. Some part of afword.. Obfolete. 
The (word, whereof the ewu was ftecl 3 
Pommels rich flone fhilt, goldapprov'd by touch. 
3 “Ae Fairfax. 
3. A kind of dufky film that hinders ‘the 
fight; fuffufion: 

This is the foul flibertigibbet ; he gives the, web 
| and the pin, fyuints the €ve, and’makes the, hair- 


lip. gla TN Sbake/peare. 
We'spen. ad. [from web. Joined by 
| afhlm. 


Such as are whole-footed, or whofe tocs_are 
webbed together, their legs are penerally thort, the 
moft Convenient fize for fwimming. 

Debar: s Phyfico-TBeolopy. 

We'srooTED. adji [aoib hd foot.) * Pal- 

mipedoas; having &lims between ‘the 
Wor 


2 : è 


W-E D 
Wel fected fowls do not'live conftantly Open the 
land, nor fear toenter the water. Ray*on Creation. 


. 


WEBSTER, # J: [pebyene, Saxon, a wo- 


To WED. y. a. [pedian, Saxon:] 
1. To marry ;.to take for hu(band or wife. 


13. To unite for ever, "W 5#» 


i 


2. To join in marriage. 


“Unto a woman happy but for me. 


5: 


man-weaver.] A weaver. Obfolete. 
A fier local names, the moft in number have been 
derived from occupations ; as, Taylor, Webjer, 


Wheeler. omde 
«a 


If one by. one you wéddediall the world, 
Or, from the all that ‘are, took fomething:good + 
To make a perfec woman; fhe youkill’d | 
Would be upparallel’d, sn 4» Shakefpeare 
Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firk, and wedded thee, adorn’d © 
With all pertc¢tion, fo inflame my fenfes. Milton. 
) Chloe, blind to wit and worth, — , 
Weds the rich dulnefs.of fome fon of carthe, Pope. 


j Aw ot 7 
jin Syracufa was, 1 born, and wed. edmmod: ni 
Sbakefpeares 
l oe Then Lihall be no mores... Y o8 
And’Alim, wedded to another Eve, | iA 
Shall live with her. Milton's Paradife Loft 
The woman ip? v3 ftill profecutes a deceit like 
thatbegun inthe garden ; and’our underftanding 
o 


t ~ 
are avedded’ to an Eve, as fatal as the mother 


their miferics. : “Glanvilles 
it og 


Afhition isenamioar’d of thy parts, iw 
And thou art ‘qveated to calamity., © oe) 


Sw 


Though the principal men of the houfe of com- 
mons were again elected to ferve in this parliament, 
“yet they were far from wedding the war, or tak- 
ing themfclves to be concerned to make good/any 
declaration made by the‘ former. 
They »pofitively and concernedly wedded» his 
caufa 9 Clarendon. 
To unite by love or fondnefs. ° <7 ; 
Men: are wedded to their lufts, ‘and refolved 
upon. awicked céurfe ;:and fo it becomes their in- 
tere to with.there were no God. Tilictfen s Serm. 


To Wen. v. n. To contrat matrimony. 


~ When I fall wed, © 


That lord whofe hand fhall take my plight, Mall 


i 


carr l 
Half mý lotè with'him, half my care and duty} 
f Sbakelpeares 
: To love, to wed, =~ t 
For Hymen’s rites, anê for the marriage bed, ~ 
You were ordain'd. s Sucklizg. 
Nor took 1 Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 
Or hafty choice, as many women wed ; 
Boe with deliberate care. 


+ 
Dryden. 


WEDDING. mf. [from-aved. ] Marriage ; 
| nuptials ;\the.nuptial ceremony. ` * ` 


sE. n. Jc Cieee, Danih < avete 
WeDGE. ‘n. J. [tegge anih ; Hl 
1. `A: body which, having. a thérp, edge 


| chamber, he fell déwn and died. 


———— 


Come, away ! AFÈ 
For you fhall-hence upon your wedding day. Shak. 
1 will'dance’and eat plums at your wedding. ` 
© Skakejpeare. 
Let her beauty he her-evedding dower?" 
For me and my poi Mons the elteems tiot. Shak. 
When my-fon ‘was “entered “into his eecdding. 
2 Bfdraty x. ta 
Vhefe three country bills agree, that cach “cocal- * 
ding produces four children. Grasac's Bills of Aere. 
His- triends were invited to come and make mer- 
ry with him, and this was to be the wredding- feat. 
see CUNY = FE'E f arpe. 
PIC hheraflirmed herfelf a virgin, the muf or her 
wuedding day, and in her aeddang cloathsyipesturm 
the ceremony ot going alone into thewen, and ftay 
an hour with the fiom, 8" = Sagi 
A woman feldóm , ifks” Rdvice before “the bis 
| bought her ededding-cldathep” © MOT! Spate, 5 


m PO 


4 


| Dutch.) . i a? hati òci 1978 q tò payit 9 

| continually growing ‘thicker!! is uled to. 

| cleave timber; ong" 

| powers. + MAJEN ITUN Aw Järs 
A bare 


thas 7. Sbakelp. Romeo and Julieto- 
4.` To take for ever.’ sm at 4 


Scuift. P 


“ 


‘Clarendon. = 


oF the mechaniéal ; 


i “16 Vm. 


WEE 


au need barbarous troopoficlownifhifone °° 
a The henu ror thefemobleboughs down threw ; 
Under haaie hedhe trunk 9 Broun. 


ln 5 à fer cre 
Ry The fifth gitaralar. is the teedze AR 
p leaving ot Wood Thins’s Marb. Magick. 
He left his Uadge'within the cioven oak, ~ 
' : Dryden's Æneid. 

f 

‘The oak'tet many a'heavy groin, w hen he was 
seleftiwith’a eortee’ of Kis own! timber. . 

- tr wŢw sd) 

2. A 'mafs of metal. sto n 
As fparkles fram the anvil wsd to fy, 


Wher heavy, Ls on the wedge are fwald. 


* Spen cr. 
“When faw a padan Babylönifh | garment, arid a 
sordge of’ gold of nky ‘fhekels weight, then I ĉo- 
vered thems ” Tfhevii. 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 
In warlike mufters they appear, * 

In chor, and wedge 5 and halt- moons, and wings. 
a" F Mitron.: 
To Weno’: v a. retin’ the noun.) 

1. To cleave with a wedge. 
My heart, 
As wedged with a figh, would rive in twain, 
Lett:Hector, or my father, fhould perceive me. 
SMukelpcere. 
2. To drive asa wedge i is driven. 
Where have you. been broiling ?— a 
—Among the crowd i` th' abbey, where a finger 
Could.not.be sendg'd ini mor. Shak. Henry Vil. 


.3-, To force as a wedge forces. 


ae Part 
In commen rang'd in figureevedge their way, 
Intelligent of deatons. Milton's Feradjje Loft. 
4. To fatten by wedges. 
Wedge on the kecneft feythes, 
pis igive: ustecde that foort againit the foe. 
A. Pbilips. 
5+ To fix as awedge. 
» Yeur wit will not fo foon outas another man’s 
will jit is ftrongly wedged upiig a blockhead, 
; Shake{peare. 
Aae TEN in the centaur foon he pafs‘d, ; 
cdg’ in the rocky thoals and fticking fatt. Dryd. 
_ What tmpulfe can be propagated from one parti- 
“de entombed and wedged in the very center of 
the earth, to another in the center of Saturn? 
Bentley's Sermons. 
We’piock. n. Tos [ped and lac, Saxon, 
marriage and gitt.} Marriage ; 3) ma- 
«rimony. 
: "She doth ftray about 
By holy-croffts, where the*kneels and prays 
For Happy wed/cck hours. Sbakefpeare. 
‘Sitrahy your orctaer i2 legitimate ; 
Y our fesher’a wife did after qedlsck bear him, 
And if the did play falfe the faole was hers. Shak. 
1-17 Can zzedlock know fo great, ascuries 
As. purtiag hufbande out tonurie?  Cleaveland. 
<" He his happieft choice too late 
Shall feret already link’d,,an4, tved/ock- bound 
Toa fell adveriary. | Milrons Puradife LY? 
May not.a prifon os. a grave, 
Jike wuxd/sck, honour's, title have? Denbam. 
One thought the fex's prime selicity 
Was from the bonds of awedicck to be tree, l 
And uncontroll'dito give accouat-to nones Drya. 
A man determined, about the Sftiethyear of his 
age, to enter upon wedlock. Addifon. 
Wa DN ESD AY. (2 f.)-[podenrdax, Sax. 
oden{day,' ‘Swedifh ; “woenfdas, Dutch; 
wenfday, Vflai.dick. 7 The fourth day of 
the. week, fo-named by the Gothick 


nations fro Wodenaor Odin. 
Where is” “inrou: < of him, that dicd on Wed- 


wefday ? Shabelpeare. 
The office | Of prayer he had in his charch, not 
ontyuponithe Sundaes, andi fettivals; ‘and their f 


eves, aspallo Wednddaies and Fridaics. Fell. 
Wee. adj..fa-Saxon word.of the fame 
root t with aweeing, Dutch; wenig, Germ). 


WEE 
“Littles; fmall: 


= 


face. 


a avee bit, a little bit. 

Does he not wcar-a great round beard, likea 
glover’s paring knife ?—No, forfooth ; he hath 
buta tittle wee face, with a little yellow beard, 


Skakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. | 
i» Tidrbutbree’ $ nd hee of Tbn Bull. We’ ECHELM 2%, VA [This is often writ- 


-ten witch elu.) -Aipecies of elm. 

A cion of a aucechelm gratted) upon an ordinary 
elm, will put forthleaycs as broad as the brim of 
ahan Bacen 


WEED. xf. {peod, Saxon, tares.]” 


r. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 

“Sf he had an ‘immoderate ambition, which is/a 
weed, if it be a queed, apt to grow in the- belt 
foils, i it dosh not appear that it was in his nature. 

Clarendon. 
“He wand’ ring feeds 
On flowly growing herbs and ranker veds, Sandys. 

Too muth manuring fill'd chat ficid with weeds, 

Whiie tects, like loeults3 did deftroy the fecds. 
Denbam. 
Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their 


ule... Mere. 


When they are pen let them lie, if weedy, to 
kill the weeds. Mortimer’s Hufbaudry. 
Their virtue, like their Ty ber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’ d the country’s good 5 
But oft the torrert’s too impetuous fpeed 
From the low earth tore fume polluting weed; 
And with the-blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome ancture of the mane, .Prisr. 
If they are often teen to Jote that little religion 
they were taught in their youth, "tis no more, ta be 
wondered at, than to fee a little fiower choaked 
and killed amongft rank weeds. Law. 


2. [pada, Saxon; waed, Dutch. ] Agar- |, 
Now | 


ment; clothes; habit; drets: 
fearce in ufe, except in widow’ s aueeds, 
the mourning dre(s of a widow. 
My mind for qweeds your virtue" s livery wears. 
~ Sidney: 
Neither is it any man's) bufinefs tor ctoath all 
his fervants with one exceed ; *noe'theiss to cloath 
themielves fo, if beft to their owa judgments. wa 
n Hooker. 
They mect upon theway 
An aged fire, in long black wecis yslad ; 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary grays? 
And by. his belt his book heshanging hud. Spenfer. 
Livery is alfo called the upper, weed which a 


ferying man wears, fo called as it was delivered 


and taken from him at pleafure. Spenjer. 
The fnake throws her enamell'd fkin, | 
| Weed wise enough to wrap.a-tairy in. 
Throngs of E knights, and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triuunphs hold, 


SPukelp. 


~ With ftore of ladies: * Milton. 
| Lately your fair hand in woman’s orig’ 
Wrepp’ d my glad head. Taller 
3: It issufed by Chapman For- the: tiv a 
| garment. 
The.mosning,:in her throne of goldy, 
| Survaid the vait world, by, whole orient light 


Thé nymph adoraid me with attired as brighit 5 

| Her own hands putting on both saictyanid Dele 
Chapman, 
ri WEED. v. a. [from.the noun. } 
To rid of noxious plants. 
| Wheni you fow the berries of bays, weed not the 
| borders for the firft half year; for the weedigiyeth 
: them fhajee i, Bacon. 
l ¥ourdeedlings having food till June, beftow a 
weeding or a flight howing upon these Ador timer. 
Z. ‘To.take;away asmoxidus plants. ` 
v ) OhMarcius 

| Each yor thou’. fpoke haih weeded, from, my 

t cart 


A sootof ancicat envy. Sbakefpearc's Coriolanis. 


whence the word wafel 
“or IAE is ufed’ for little ; as,-a «veeel 
In Scotland it Faas fnrallor lit-] 
ntle: as, ajzwce ane, a little one, or child ; 3 
| 3. To free from any-thing nàri or*of- 


WEE 


Satcafms, econtumelies, aad invedtives, fill fo 
Many pages of our cuntroverlial writings, that, 
were thofe weeded out, many volumes would be 
reduced to a morc moderate hulk and temper. . 

Decay IN bh 


fenfive. 

He weeded the kingdonwaf fuch as-were dev ated 
to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moft-dan- 
gcransyconfederacys Heweb’s VocaisF Tal. 

4- To root out vice. 

Wile fathers be not as well awste in, zvecding 
from their children ilf things, as they were Before 
in grafting in them Jearn{ngy Afcham"s Scheclmaficr. 

One by one, as they appearcd, they might ail 
berveeded out, withdut any figns that ev@ they 
had been there, Locke. 

Wevepgr. 2. /..[from weed.) One 4 at 
takes away any thing noxious. 

A weer out ot;hisproud adverfaries, 

A liberal rewarder.ofshis friends. Shaky Richard WY. 

We EDHOOK. om, foufevced sand hook}. A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or 
extirpated. 

In May get a weedbock, a crotch, and a ive, 
And weed our fuch weeds “as tae corn doth n& 

/ love... Tuffer. 
WE'EDLESS. -adj.. [ from weed. ] ` Freg 
from weeds; ‘free: ftom amy thing uie- 
lefs or poxious. 
So many weedle/s ear: be, 
Which ot theméelves produce no venomous fine 
Deane. 
A cryftal brook, ` 
When troubled moft it does the bottom how z- 
Tis weedle/s all abov € and rockleis ali below. 


Faig 
We‘epy. adj. (from weed. | 
I. Coniiiting of weeds: 


‘There on the pendant boughe’ her coronet weed 
Clanb ring to hang, an envious fiver broke, 
When down her eucedy trophigs and herfelt 
Ecilinithe weeping brook. ` Sbak¢/peare’s Hamer. 

Ze Abounding with weeds. 

Hid ina weedy lake all night I lay,» 

Secure of fatets. Ls Dryden's Æ neid. 
i Frit is qureay, let it lie upon the ground. Morte 


WEEK. 2..fo'fpeoes Saxon p atk; Dut 
wee tay vedas The fpace of feyen 
days: 

Fulfil her werd and -we will give thee this alfo 

i Genthis, x2iK6 

The divition of time by eet: hath been uni- 
vertally obferved in the worid," not onlyamongit 
the civilizedy but dikewife among the moft barba- 
rous nations: CRINS. . 

WE ERDAY Sn f [week and days} es 
day not Sunday. 

One folid’dithvhis weekday meal ady 
An added: pudding folemniz'd the berd’s. 11) Pope 

WEE KLA. osedj. [from week] „Happens 
ing, produced, or; done once’ a week ; 
hebdomadary. |... 

The, Jews, had always theis saechie readings of 
the Jaw.of Moles n daoksr. 
So Jiv,d our fires, ere doétors Cee za killpa 

And multiply S’Wvith heirs their aurckiy Lill. Dryg- 
Nothing morc fveguent, in their evcekiy papers, 
than affcéting, to; contound the terms of clergy 
and high-church, and then loading oF latter: with., 
calumny. w Swift.’ 

Witexiy. adv. [frdm avek]. Once sa 
week ; by hebdomadal periods. - 

T Hale are obliged to perform divine porthia! 
in ‘their tupni eouk/y, and are’ fametimes called 
| hebdomadal canons. »» l wu edy lige. 

Weer. n. J [pæl Saxon:] $ 

1. Awhirlpool. s! 

2. [perhaps from avilfow.J A wigih 


, {nare Or bap for fih. 
3 Q2 To 


WEE 


Jo WEEN. v. n.: [penan, Saxony waeren, 
Dutch.}.. To think ; tor imagine; sto 
form a notion; to fancy. © Obiolete. 

Ahvhedy dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 

Geil may svecm your grict is wondrous great. 

Speafer. 
So well it her befeems, that ye would wees 
Some‘ange) the had been. , Sperjer's Epithalamiurm. 
When sucening to return whence they did ftray, 
hey cannot Gnd that path which firlt was thown ; 
But waoder w and fro in’ ways unknown, 
F uthek from end chen, when they nearch secen. 
© Spenfer. 
Thy, fathery-in pity of my hard difrefs, 
Levicd# an anayy tuerning to redeem 
Ami reinital me in the diadem. Shakefp. Hen. VA. 
FF cen you of better luck, 
I mean-in_perjur'd-witnefs, than your matter, 

Whofe minifter you are, while here he liv'd 

Upon this naughty earth. Shakefp. Henry VAIL 
They evces'd 

That felf-famgday, by ficht or bysfurprize, 

‘To win the mount of God; .and.on-his throne 

+ To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov'd. fond and. vain. 

Milten. 


Jo WEEP. v.n. preter. and part. paf. 
wept, weeped. [peopan, Saxon.) ` 


1. To fhow forrow by tears. 
Ìn that fadime 
My manly eyes did {corn an humble tear; 
sind what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 
That beauty hath, and. made them blind with 
„— sweeping. _ _— Shakefpeare. 
I fear he.will prove the sweeping philofopher 
when he grows old, being fo full of unmannerly 
fadnefs in his youth, s Sbakefpeare. 
The days of soceping and mourning for -Mofes 
were ended. Deuteronomy, xxxiv. 8. 
Have you qwept for your. fin,, fo:that)you were 
indeed furrowful ia.your fpirit? Are: your ffor- 
rowfol that you hate it ?; Do, you fovhate it’ that 
yon have left, ig? Taylor. 
o Away: with women aueep, and leaveme here; 
Fix'd like a man, to.dje without.a teary 
Or fave or Bay us both, Dryden. 
A Corps it.was, but whofe it was, unknown; 


Yet mav'd, howe'er, the made the cafe her, own ;. ` 


Took the bad omen of a fhipwseck'd man, 

As for a (tranger 2d-pr, "Dryden. 
» Woen Darius weprovershis\army, that within 
a fingle age pot asnan,of; all chat confluence would 
be lett aliveyAr:azanua improved, his meditation 
by adding, that yet all of them fhould mect with 
fo many evils, that every one fhould with himfelf 
dead long befores* "Wakes Preparation for Death. 


2. To fhed tears from any paffion, 
Then they for Sudden joy did weep, 
And I tor forrow fung, 
That fuch a king thould play, bo-peeps =: 
And go the tools, among... Shak.) King Lear, 
3- To lament; to complain... s s: 
They scep unto me, faying, Give. us. feh, that 
we may éat. Te. Numbers. 
To Weer. v. a. 
t. To lament with tears; to. bewail ; to 
bemoan. EET 
If thou wilt ewerpimy fortunes, take my eyes, 
TEEST Sbake/peare. 
Nor.was J near:to chofe his dying eyes, 
To wath hit wounds, to werp his oblequies, Dryd. 
We wand'ring’go 
Through creary wakes, and weep each other's woe, 
i‘ Pope. 
2. To fhed motfture. 
Thus was.chis place 
A happy rural feat’of various view, 


Groves whofe’ rich trees weft od'rous guma. and 
balm.. . l Min. 
3. To drop. 


Let India boat her plante; norenvy we- 
The weeping amber or the balmy uce, 


WEF 
While by.our.oaks the precious Joads are borne, 
And scams commanded which thofe tces:adgrn. 
Pope. 
4.. To abound with wet. 
Ryc-gral3 grows on clayey and weeping grounds. 
. Mortiger. 
We'srer. m / [from wep.) 
1. One who heds tears; a lamenter; a 
bewailer ; a mourner. À hice, 

If you have ferved God in .a holy life, fend 
away the women and the qoccpers: jtcll them “it js 
as much intemperance to weep ‘too much -as ‘to 
laugh toomuch: if thou art alone, or with fitting 
company, die as thou fhouldit; butida not die 

| lunpaticntly, and like a fox catched ina trap. Tayl. 

Lauzhter.is eaty.; but the worider ligs, 

What ttoreof brine fupplydibe seepersieyeseDryd. 

2. A white border on the, fleeve. of a 
mourning coat. | 

We'erisu. adj. [See Weartsn.] © This 
old word is ufed by A/cham in a-fenfe 
which the lexicographers feem not, to 
have. known... Applied. to taftes, it 
means.infipid; applied to. thebody, 
weak and wafhy ; here it feems to mean, 
four, furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanith; but 
audible, trong, and manlike: a countenance not 
weerifo and crabbed, but fair and comely. 

Ajcham's Sc boohnafter. 

To WEET. v.n. preterite wot, Or’ wole. 

(pran, Sax. weren, Dutch.) Toknow; 

to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete. 


Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight,.maught I of you this court’fy read, 
To weet why on your field, fo goodly fcor'd, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? — Spenfer. 

qos I bind, : 
On pain of punifhment, the world to tee 
We fand up peerlefe. Shak. Antony and Ciecpatra. 
But well 1 cucet thy cruel wrong f 
Adorris a'nobler poet's fong. Pricr. 
We’EeT ess. adj. [from aveet.] Unknow- 
ing. Spener. 
Werevit. n. Se [perpel, Saxon s-vevel, 
Dutch 3 curculio, Latin.) - A grub. 
Aworm called a qweevil, bred under ground, 
feedeth upon roots, as parfnips and carrots. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Corn’ isfo innocent from breeding of mice, 
thatit doth'not produce the very eweevils that live 
in it and:confume it: Bentley. 
We'ezeL.n. j [See WeaseEt.] 
fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a curaxel 
fucks eggs. Sbhake/peare. 
The cosn-devauring wezel here abides, ~ 
And the wife ant. 


Wert. 
from: To Waves Spewifer. 
Wert. n. J- [guaive, French; vofa, to 


wander, Iflandick ;. vagus, Latin.] ~- L] 


1. That of which the claim is“ generally 
waved; any thing wandesing without 
an owner, and feized by the lord of the 
manour. ety aA, pe: 

His horfe, jt is the, herald’s weft; ' 
No, ‘tis a marce. Ben Jonfons Undersvoeds, 

2. It isin Zacon for waft, a gentle blatt. 

The finell_of violets extecdeth in fweetneis that 
of {pices, and the ftrongeft fort of fmells are beft 
in a weft afar off. Bacon. 

WEFT. a.f. [perea, Saxon) The woof 
of cloth. 


We'rtace. 2. f. [from weft.) ‘Texture.t 


The whole mulches, as they lie upon the bones, 
might be ‘truly tanned; whereby the dweftage of 
tue Abres might more cafily be obfervcd. 

Grow’) Mifeum. 


Dryden's Grorgicks. | 
‘The old preterite and, part. pafi. | 


4 Jo Weten. vim 


6, ‘To.compare by the. fcales... 


t 


7. To regard; 


WEI! 
an, Sax. we 
Dutch] {pagans “Sax. tuhe, 


1. To exaimine.by the balance. ...._ , ; 
Earth taken from land adjoining sto, the Nile, 
and preferved fo as not to be wet.nor-wa:ted, and 
qweighed daily, will not alter weight until therfest 
ventcenth of Junc, when the river beginneth to 
rife; and then it will grow more and more “pone 
derous, till che rives cometh towrs height. Bacon. 
| «© Th’ Eternalbhungtforth his golden fcalesp =" 
Wherein ail things created firtt hewcigh'd. “Milt. 
| She doesnot-avegh her meat inia pairiof feales, 
| but he, weighs» it in a mach» better balancey”f 
muchias gives a proper ftreagth to her body, and 
renders it able and willing to.obcy thefoul. Lower 
2. To be equivalent toin weight: ify: 
They that muft weigh out my afliGions, < 
They that my trut muft grow to, live not heres} 
They are, as all my comforts are, fat hence. Sdake 
| ~ By the exfuction of the air out of avglafe véftel, 
itemade that vefiel take up, or fuckup, to {peak 
in the common danguage; a-body weigbing divers 
ounces, kuge: MF Apot pase 3 i 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight: | 
They weighed ‘for my price thirty pieces of fil. 
vere TE epsiaiage 2 | Zech. xin 
4. Toraife ; totake up the anchor. - 
Barbaroffa, ufing this excecding cheerfulnefs of © 
his toldiers, eoeigbed up the’ fourteen gallies he had 


funk. 3 y Knalits. 
É They having freight meres 
Their thips with fpoil*enough, ‘zwcigb anchor 
ftreight. wi Chapman. 


Here he left.meyling'ring-here delay’d' ~i 
` His parting kifs,\and there his anchor eeigh'de 
= . “ " Dryden. 
5. To examine; to balance in the mind p- 
to confider. eee! 
Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh 
only what isfpoken. =~ == © > 5 =S O Hooker 
1 have in equal balance juftly weigh’d ™ 
What wrongs*our arms-may doy what wrongs we 
fuffer, ; 
_ And find our gricfs heavier than our offences. 
f Shake/peare’s Heary 1V. 
The ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion mutt 
ever be wel! wagbed. ~ “ Batcne 
His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to 
be better eveighed and digefted. Clarendon, 
You chofe ‘a'retreat, and nof till you had ma- 
turely qucighed the advantages of-rifing higher with 
the hazards of the fall. ; Drydens 
All grant him prudent ;.prudence intereft sveig bsy 
And intereft bids him feck your love and praile. 


a” 


ei 
The mind, having the power to fufpend the fae 
tisfaction of any of its. deGires, is at liberty to ex- 
amine them on all fides, and weigh them with 
others. - 4 ‘Tee 
Hc is the only proper judge of our perfe@ions, 
who weighs the goodnefs of our actions by the 
fincerity of our inteotions. Addison's Speétator, 


queight, 
Sat oss 
to confider_as worthy of 


~ 


Here in nice, balance truth with gold the 
‘And folid pudding againftempty praifes 


Notice. ita 
1 weiyd not you 
—You do not weigh me 5,thatisy yourcare not for 
f cg ot MCEri adr Ang » d= Sbhabeipearte 
8. To Wercu down. To overbalance. ` 
Fear qeighs den faith with fame. ©“ 
etn s Daniel's (E Ware 


i 


19. To Weien doen, ; 'To 
| opprefs 


with weight ;, to, deprefs 
In thy blood will reign soo o 
A melancholy damp of cold andidryp. 5, nq 
"Lo weigh, thy spirits dozune bak oy Mates 
Her father’s crimes, C u netti 
Sitheavy on her, and kige eeth et pias CEA A 


overkuyden to 
Se, 4349 


i5 e 
g 
ha 

"I 


- 


TEL . +! 


A crown ufurp'd, a lawful king Teh hhaha 
His children murder de Dryden Y Spanih Friar. 
: My 


= -fisa thanvreproach, 


WE’ 
My foul ig quite wucigb'd dozen with eare, and afks 
“The toft retrefhmcat of a moment’s fleep. 
i s Aldijcn’s Caro. 
Pxcetlent perfons, eveighed dorun by this ha- 
« bicualMGrrew of heart, a eter our Compaf- 
Addifon. 
Jo WEIGH. v. 2. 
1..To have weight. 
s Exactly weighing, and ftrangling a chicken in 
the fcales,: upon jan immediate ‘ponderation, we 
could difcover no diference in weight; but -fuf- 
„fering it, to lie eight-or tenshours, until it grew 
-perfcetly cold, it weigbad moh fenfibly lighter. 
wu. ~ . Bretun. 
2. To be'confidered as important; to have 
weight in the intelle€twal balance, 

This objeCtion ought to wigs with thofe, whofe 

reading is defigned for much talk and little know- 
.` ledge.. Locke 
 Arwileimanis-then beft fatisfied when he finds 
-thatithe fame argument which weighs with him 
thas secighed with thoufands: before him, and is 
fuch as hath born down all oppofition. Addifin. 
‘3. To raife the anchor. 
When gath'ring clouds o’erthadow all the fkies, 
And hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he 
cries. á Dryden. 
4- To bear heavily ; to prefs hard. 

Canft thou not minifier to a mind difeas'd, 
‘And with fome {weet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ttuff’d bofum of that perilous ftuff 
Which sweigbs upon the heart?» Shakejp. Macbeth. 

5..Tofink by its own weight. . 

The Indian-fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root 
again; the plenty of the fap, and the fottnels of 
the ftalk, making the bough, being overloaden, 
syeigh down. Baton. 


enced, 


In.an embaffy of weight, choice was made of } 


fome fad perfon of known experience, and not of 
a young mag, not weighed in Rate matters: Bacon. 
WE IGHER. z. 
weighs. 
WEIGHT. 2. / [pihe, Saxon. ] 
1, Quantity meafured by the balance. 
cbacco cut and weighed, and then dried by 
the fire, lofeth weigh: s and; after being: laid in 
the open air, recovereth eweighs again. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory, | 


Fain would I chufe a middle courte to Ktcer ; 
Nature 's too kind, and juftice,too feveres 
Speak for.us both, and to the balance brings 
On either fide, the father and the king: 
Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 
Make it but fcanty qweigbr, and leave the reft to 
; me. z Dryden. 
So was every thing of the temple, even to the 
weight of a fiefh hock, given to David, as you 

. may fee. Lefley: 

Boerhaave fed a (parrow with bread four daye, 
in which time it eat more -than its own rucight ; 
acd yet there was no.acid found in its body. 

i ; Arbürtnot cn Alimerts, 

2. A mafs by which, as the tandard, other 
bodies are examined. 

Joitybalances, jut weights, thall ye have, 

Lev. xix. 46- 

Undoubtedly there'were fuch wotights which the 

-phyficians: uled, who though they might’ reckon 
according to the wright of the money, they did nor 
weigh their drugswath. pieces, ofjmoneys 

Rn i Arburknot on Coins. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by ‘mighty 
tctights fallen into eiti.er {cale, the power wil? 
never continueJong-iniequal diviGon, but run 
entirely into one. Swift. 
3. Ponderous ‘mafs, 

* | Aman lespeth better with weights in his hands 
than without; for that the tucight, it proportion- 
able, Rrengshenetls the Gnews by contacting them: 
@tacswile, where wo contaction is needful, weight 


WEIGHED, adj. [from weigh} Experi- 5e Preffure;  burthen; 


J- [from weigh.] He who 


WET 


hindcreth 3 a¢ we fee, in horfe-races, mên are eve 
rious'to furefee that there be not the leaft eig bt 
upan the onc horie more than upon the ot'er. In 
leaping with eccigbts, the arms are firft cait back- 
wards, and then torwards, with fomuch the greater 
| force. — Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Wolfey, who from his own great ftore might have 
A palace or a college for his crave, 
Lies here interr’d : 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 
Upon him, ‘but’a pebble or a quoit: 
If thus thou lieft neglected, what muft we 
Hope after death, who are but threds of thee ? 
Bifkep Corbet. 


All théir confidence 
Under the weeigér of mountains buried deep. Milt. 
Pride, like a gif, fwallows us up; our very 
virtues, when fo Jeavened, becoming «weights and 
plummets to fink us to the deeper ruin. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Then dhun she ill; and know, my dear, 
Kiadneis and conftancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to. bear ` 
So Vaft'a weighs as that of love. Prior. 


4. Gravity ; heavinefs ; tendency to the 
center. 

Heavinefs or eight is not here confidered as 
being fuch a natural. quality, whereby condenfed 
bodies do of themfelvestend downwards; but rather 
as being an affection, whereby they may be-mea- 
fured. ' Wiikins. 

The fhaft, that flightly was imprefs'd, 
Now. from his heavy fall with weight increas’d 
' Drove through his neck. Dryden. 

What natural agent impel them fo ftrongly with 
a tranfverfe fide blow againit that tremendous weight 
and rapidity, when whole worlds are falling? 

Bentley. 
overwhelming 
power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Sbak. 
As fome of the angels did fcarce fooner receive 
than break the law of obedience ; fo fome men, by 
an unhappy imitation of fuch angels, are more ready 
to lander the weighs of their yoke than to bear it. 

: Holýday. 

Sot iall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own «weighs groaning. Miltor.. 
We muft thoie, who groan beneath: the walgie 

Of age, difeafe, or want,.commiferate. Denbam. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the weight 

lies upon the people. L'Effrange. 

Foffeffion’s load was grown fo great, 

He funk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift. 
They are like fu many Tveigbts-upon our-minds, 
that make*us lefs able and tefs inclined to raife 
up our thoughts and affections to the things that 
are above. Law. 


6. Importance; power ; influence; éf- 
cacy. 
How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, ` 
In fuch a point of weight, fo near/mine honour, 
In truth J know not. Shake/peare’s Henry VAII. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, 
if it be the ordinance of God, muft_not all be 
fubjeck to it? Locke. 
To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the 
deeper, and be of the more weight, other agrecable 
or difagreable things ‘thuuld conftantly accompany 
thefe different ftares. Locke. 
An authos’s argaments lofe their weight, when 
we are perfuaded that-he only writes for argument’s 
' fakes Addijon. 
Sce, Lord; the. farrows of my heart, 
Ere yetsit be too-lates 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
Togive thoteforrows weight. Addif. Spec. 
The tolemnities that encompafs the raagiftrate 
add dignity to all his a¢tions,.and weight to all his 
words. Atterbury. 


We'tcuriry, adv. [from weighty} 
t. Heavily ; ponderoully, 
2. Solidly ; amportantly, 


WEL 
Is his poetry the worfe, tecaufe he makes his 
agents {peak qweighrily and fententivuty ? 
Bracme's Notes on the Ordyffiys 
We'icurtness. 2./. [from weighty) 
1. Ponderofity ; gravity.; heavinefs. 
2. Solidity ; force. 

I fear } have dwelt longer on this paffage than 
the evcigbrine/s of any argument in it requires. 

‘ Locke. 
3- Importance. 

The apparent defe& of her judgment, joined to 
the wueightine/s of the adventure, cauled many to 
marvel. Hayward. 

WEe'IGHTL ESS. adj. [from weight. Lights 
having no gravity. “ 

How by him_balanc'd in the qweigbtlhfs air ? 
Canft thouthe wifdom of his works declare ? 

Sandys. 

k muft both we ghtle/s and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. Drydens 
We'icuty,. adj. [fram weighr.] 
1. Heavy ; ponderous. 
You have already weary'd fortune fos 
She cannot farther he your friend or foe, 
But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo aeighty that it tops her wheel. Dryden 
2. Important ; momentous ; efficacious. 
Í to your aififtance do make love, 
* Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Sbukefp. Macheth. 
It only forbids fuits in lighter loffés and indigni- 
- ties, fuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 
the law the inftrunient of revenge in weightier mat- 
ters. Kettlewedll. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whilft he his ecigbty do€trines taught, 

He made his liftning fcholars ftand, 

Their mouth {till cover’d with theii hand: 

Elfe; may be, fome odd thinking youth, 

Lets friend to dodtrine than to truth, 

Might:have retus’d' to let his cars 

Attend the mufick of the fohéres, Prior. 

Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of carey 
Let me have your advict'in’a tuvighty aftair. Sevift. 

3- Rigorous; fevere. “ Not in ufe. 

If, after two days fhine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend’our tueigl'ticr judgment. ` Sha/ ep. Timone 

We'Laway. interj. [This l once believed 

| corruption of weal away, that-is, bap- 

| piness is gones fo Juntusexplained it: but 

the Saxon'vexclamation ‘is: palapa, avoe 

on tvoe From ‘aelaway’is formed by 
‘corruption weladay.]. Alas,” 

Harrow now out, and sudesvay, hecried, 
What difmal day hath ent this curfed light !.Spen/. 

` Ahyavelazvay, moft noble lords, how can 


Your cruel eyes'endure fo pitemis fight ? Spenfere- 
Welarvay, the while E was fo fond, 
To leave the'good that P Kad int honda. 2 Spenfer. 


WELCOME. adj. (hien denu, French z 
pilcume, Saxon’; weltem, Dateh'] 
1. Received with gladnefs’; admitted wil- 
lingly to any place or enjoyment; grate- 

; 'ful; pleafing. ie. 
I ferve you, madam: ` È 
Your graces are right welcome. Shakefp. K. Leare 
He, thoughonot ofthe plotyiwill like ity “i 
And with. it fhould proceed; for, unto men 
Prett with thcir wants; allichange issever'weleome, . 
Negeide ? eo) iat Ben ‘Fomine 
Here let me earnsmy bready. 
Till oft invocateddeath ; quay 
Hatten the welcome end of all my pains. Milton. 
He that knows how to make. thole be converf:s 
with eafy, has found the truc art of living, and- 
being welcome and valued every where. Lockes 
2. To bid WeLcome. Tio, receive with: 
i profefions of kindnefs. | 
Some ftood in a row in fo civil a fafhton, as if 
to welcome us; and divers put their arms a little 
abroad, which is their gelture-when they Sid, any 
WEIs6Mer | | Bacon 
WE'LOOM ms 


W EL 


WELCOME, interj, A form of falutation 
wed to anew comer, elliptically ued 


for you are welcome. 
Wloni, he faid, 
` O longeexpeéted, to my dear embrace din Dryden 
W agare, great, monarch, toycurown Dryden. 
WELCOME i mf 
1.. Salutation of a new comer. 

AWisicane ever (miles, and farewel goes out figh- 
ind. Shatkefpeure. 

bontes opénihg his free dnns, and weeping 
His welcome forth Sharselfeare’s Wintes®s Tale. 

z. Kind'recerrion of a new comer. 

I fhoult be free from injuries, and abgund. as 
much in the true caufes, of welcomes, as 4: fhould 
tind want of tie effects thereof. 4 Sainey. 

I lvok'd' nit for you yet, nor am provided 
Yor your fit cvelccme, Skukefpeare’s King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expect ta find 
¥Peiceme trom you, to whom they are {o kind : 
Stiil az they pafs they court and Jmile,op_ you, 
And make your beauty, as themlelves, fcem;new. 

Baller. 

Where diligence opens -the decor of the under- 
funding, and impartiality Keepsit, truth finds an 
encrapce and a wweltome tov. Scuth’s Sermens. 

Yo WELCOME. v, a.. To falute a new 


comer with kindnefs. 
I know no caufe 
Why T Mould ¢ve/come fuch.ai gueftcas, grief, 
Save building ¢arewel to fo fweetia guet 
As my tweet Richarda: Sbhakefpeare’s Richard II, 

They ftood in a row in fo civil a fafhion,'as if to 
Quelesmepse Bacon. 

Thus we falutesthveswith ourvearly. fong, 

And welecme thee, and with thee long. Milton. 
‘To welcome home 
tlis warlike brother, i8 Pirithous come.» “Dryden. 
The lark and tianct ftrain their warbling throats, 
To welesme in the fpring. 
WeLcosE zoor honk. n. fe laduca ma- 
rina, Latin.) An herb. Ainfaverth. 
WE LCOMENESS. om. f.([from welcome.) 
Gratetulnefs, botsnneir-4) 

Our joys, after fome‘eenturie3 of years, may 
fezmto have grown oldery ty having been enjoyed 
do, many ages; yet: will they really: stilt continue 
new, aot only upon the fcores of their evelcomene/s, 
but. by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
ditang: from:a periodanq vaj » EN, Boyle. 

We'toomer, if {from welcome.) “The 
faluter or receiver of a newcomer. iy 

Fatewel, thou woeful welcomer, of glory)! Sba. 

WELD, Or, Would. .2..f. [luteola, Latin. ] 
Yellow.weed, oridyers'weed. = » 

To Wet vy for To avieldse = Spenfer. 

To Werp. d"a. To beat one mals into 
another, fo as to incorporate thems» 


Sparkling, or swekimgcheat is ufed when! you ` 


double up your iron to make it chick enough;/and 
vo weld or work.in the doublings into onevano- 
ther.. Mixcn's Mechanical Exercijes. 
WELDER m. fifa term perhaps merely 
inth; though it may be derived from 
Jo avield; to turn or manage: whence 
wielder, welder. },, Manager; actualoc- 
CUPlere - vib p iuam ana dai Ve 
Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and, foia third sand tourth in fuboréination, tr! it 
comes to the awelderyvas they call him; who” fits 
at a rack-sent,/and liyes miferably. ; Swifr. 
Wr'nrare. n. f. [avell and fare.] Happi- 
nefs; fuccefs; profperity. 
Mf frichds to a government forpear their affiiftance, 
they put it In the power of a few deSperate men to 


ruin the-w¢/fage of thoic who are fuperior. ta tiem : 


in feength and ipterett. 
Difcretion isthe perfection of reafon: 


Addifin. 


cunning 


isa kind’ of in@tinét that only looks out after our! 


snimcdiate jateleft and welfare, aiddi/e Spetta‘or. 


Dryden. 


W EL 


To Weir. v. a. [OF this-word in Spenfer 
l know not well the meaning :, pealcan, 
in Saxon, 1s to rel/; ewolkexw. in German, 
and pelcen, in Saxon, arc clouds ; whence 
I fuppofe avelk, or avbi/k, is an undula- | 


. tion or corrugation, or corrugated or 
convolved bedy. » #érlk is uledvfor a 


finall thell-fish. }.'To cloudy to obfcure. | 
Ie feems in Spenfer both active and neu- 


ter. ta 
Now fad winter we/ked hath the day»). -H 
And Phatbus, weaty of his yearly talk, iH 
Eftablifh’d hath his ftceds in lowly lay, 
And taken ypchis inn in fithes haik. 

As gentle fhepherd in fweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phrftbus ‘gins to svelk in weft, 
Marks which do bite their hafty fupper, bet. Spenl. 

The elked Phebus ‘gan avale 
His weary wain. e 
Wai LKED.. adj... Set. with: protuberances. 
Properly, l believe, whelked, from whelk. 
Methonght his €ycs 
Were two full moons} he had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns, wvelk'd and wav'd like the enridzed fea. 


Spenjers 


Shakefpeare. | 
We'ckin. n. f [from pealean, to roll, or | 


pelcen, clouds, Saxon. } 
1..The vifible regions of the air. 
ule,-except in. poetry. 
Nein ajl the toc/kin was no cloud, 
He leaves the we/kin way moft beaten*plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels-intlames the fkyen 
With tire not made to burn, but fairly for to thine. 
i Spenfer. 
The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 
And cloudy que/kin cleareth. © Spenfer’s ‘PaSorals. 


Out! of 


Spur your proud horfes*hard, and ride in blood : “ 


Amaze the qe/kin with ‘your broken ft:rves. 
: Shakelpeare’s Richard M1. 
With feats ofarms " 
From either end of heav'n the ee/éin burns. Mile. 
sow my talk is fmoothly done, 
I can flyor I can run 
sickly to the green ‘earth’s end, 
Where the bow'd cec/tin Now doth bend. Mike. 
Their hidcous yells 
Rend the dark que/hin. Pbilips. 
2./Werken Eyes is, I fuppofe, blue eye ; 

-_“‘fkycoloured eye. - 

f bu in Yet were it true i 
To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your awe/kin epe, {weet villain. , 

oa Shake/peare. 

WELL. n. J. [pelle, poll, Saxon.] 

1. A fpring ; a fountain; a fource 

Begin: then, fiters of the! facred weh 
Thatsfrom beneath the feat of ‘Jove doth fpring. 
Milten. 


As the root andi branch are but one trec,” - 


| And well and ftream do but‘one river make ; 
Soi ifvthe root and will corrupted be, " 
| The ttreamsand branch the fame corruption take, 
i Davics. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water.. T 
Now up, now down, like buckets ina well 
~Dryden. 
The mufcles are fo many. awell-buckets : when 
one of them atts and draws, "tis nceeffary that the 
other mutt obey. 4 i Drydens 
3. The cavity in which fairs are placed. 
Hollow newelled ftairs arc made aboutia {qliare 
hollow newelg fuppofe the. qwe/i-holesto: be eleven 
foot long, and fix foot wide, and we would bring up 
a pair of ftairs from tha. firft Roor eleven foor 
high, it being intended a tky-light shall fall through 
the hollow newel, = Mixon's Mechanical Exercifes; 
To WELL. w. n. [peallan; Sax.) ‘Lo {pring ; 
to ifue: as from a fpring. rate 
Thereby a cryftal ftream did gently play, 
„ Which trom « facred fountein welled forth alway. 


Spear. 


| 7 Albavallow'd in his ows yer ki kewarin ‘bloody 


AY penfer. j 


Chaucer: f 


WEL 


A dreary corft, z 


That from his wound yet welled freth alas eet 
Himielf.afiitts colifthim trom the ground, 
With clotted locks, and blood that.wedl’ditrentout ~ 
g the awound.y s vend rydenis ct nad, 
; From his.twofprings «) cede 
Pure, qve/ling out, be.throughabelucidstake >a)” 
Or fair Dambea. rolls bisinfaat ftream. .seless i 
Led eae terol ce el bemy/tal a Stomer, 
To Wertdo a To pourtany thing forth. 
"w''T'd her people wealth they forth do wed, - 
“And health to'tvery foreign nation." © Spenfer. 
WEEL. adj. [Well feems. to’ be fometime 
an adjective, though it is not eee 
to determine its relations. } coe F 
1., Not-fick; being in health,» © s sW 
Lady, deans not.evel/, eife I fhould'anfwer . 
io From a full flowing tomach. Shate/p. King béar, 
Akin poifon there is phytick 3.and this newn 
That wouklsshad lebee neva, have made me fick, © 
fa Being, Osky hath infomewmeatyre madeome wëlle 
bath, o DA abe torir S baki pri 
While thou art qvel/,thoumayelt domuch goods 
but when thou arc fick, tho cant not tellwhat 
thou flialt be able to do: ity very much) nor 
very gozde Few men mend with &tknels, as there 
are but few who by avél and a wandering life be- 
come devout. | Taylor's Guide'ts Drercrive, 
Men under irregular appetites never think them- 
felves well, fo long) as ithey ifaney ‘they ‘might be 
better; then from better:they muft rife to beit. * 
, 7 olay lL ranges 
‘Tis eafy for any, when iawel/, to give-advice <> 
them that are nota. Bakes Preparation for Death. 
. Happy. X | 1 
Mark, we ufe ` DA 
To fay the dead are cucd/. Shak, A-t. and Cleopatra. 
Holdings were to plentiful, and holders fo perce, ` 


LS 


as well Was the landlord Who could get one to 
his tenant, RO LIW RED “78. 
Charity is made the cooftant companion\and 
perfection of all virtues; and wel? it is for thar 
virtue where it moit entersand longett tays 
Sprate’s Sermons 
3- Convenient ; advantageous. ~ F 
Thisexa&tnefs is neceflary, and'it would be wel 
too if it extended itfelf to common converfations © 
rite © | Locke. 
Tt would have been. well for Genoa, if the ‘had 
followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
her. nobles to make any purchafe of lands in: the 
dominions of a foreign prince. Addifon. 
4. Being infavour.. 9 © n on  & 
He followed the’ fortunes of that family ; and 
was well with Henry the Fourth. Dryder. 
§- Recovered from any ficknefs or misfor: + 
tune. t i 


» 
>- 
+i 


i ESE Paar fory = = © # 
For your difpleafure; but all will fure be well. + E 
fom! 37 ` Shakefprares 
| „Juft thoughts.and modeft capectations areéafily 
faustied. If we don't over-rate our, pretenGionsy j 
all wtil be eve/?, 8.» Colliers ~ 
Wet. adv. (will, Gothick; pell; Saxon ; 
wel, Datch’; wel, Iflandick.}° > ih 
1. Notall; notunhappily. = hi, 
Some fente, and wmore eftate, kind heav'n "i 
_ To this aellotted peer has given: =" se ae 
|» Whae then? be mutt hate rule andfway$ Gus * 
Eifo alivis-wrong till-he's inplay. >" Prin. 
z. Norit; rot wickedly, 0 A00 9m 
My bargains, and-ewe/?-won thrifc, he calls inté- 
AS » Sbakefpearre 
Thou one bad aft with many deeds well done, pe 
Mayft cover: oe Milton. 
3) Skilfully 3 properly 5 ina laudable 
i manner., ' nel Á 
_ Beware, and goyerncwellthy ‘appetites Aniline 
L Whether thedeara’d Minerva be'her theme, _ | r 
Or chate Diana bathing iu the freams e i 77 | 
None can record their heaveuly praife'fo walls | =M 
. . TAY PEro E 


LEa 


WEL 
What poet would. not mourn to fee 


His rother write as well as he ? Swift. 
“Not. amifs ; 3 not unfuccefsfully ; ; not er- 


t roneoufly. i 


-= 


A#aSolyman Deets i for a plot fo well by 
them laid, more than he did the vitiory of others’ 


{ got by good fortenc, not groumded upon any good 


reafon. oF u Knoiles. 
x drebialsldtes that philofopher well blam’d, 


- Who. and loudly in the tchools declaim 
a > svida 


ae ‘Tis ‘almott impofhble to tranRate verbally jana 
i Dryden. 
5: Not ot infufficiently ; 3; not defedtively. 
~ Phe Plain of Jordan was gueil watered every 
- where. ” Gerefis. 
Weare wellable to overcomeiit., Numbexiii. 30. 
The merchant adyeaturers, ‘Benga {trong com. - 
pany,.and well underiet with rich men, held out 
bravely. Bacon. 

6..Toa degree that gives pleafure. 
+ F like well, in fome places, fair columns upon 


»framesof carpenters. works 5 _ Bacon. 
7. With praife ; favourably. 
Alth world {peaks awel of you. Pcpe. 


8. Wellis fometimes like the French dex, 
« aterm of conceffon. 
The knot might quell be cut, but untied ic could 
net be. ; Sidney. 
9. Conveniently; fuitably. 
Know 
In mcafure what the mind can wel contain. Mit. 
ro. Toa fufficient degree : a kind of flight 
fenfe. | 
A private caution I know not «vell how to fort, 
unleis 1 fhould call it political, by no means to 
build too near a-great neighbour.. Wooton. 
it. Itis a word by which fomething is ad- 
«mitted as the ground for a conclufion. 
Well, \et’s away, and fay how much ‘is done. 
Sbake/peare. 
Well, by this author's confeffion, a number fu- 
perior are for the fucceffion in the houfe of Fano- 


WCFe Swift. 
12. As well as. Together with; not lefs 
than.. s 


1 Longand tedious, as well as gricvous and uneafy 
couzícs of phytick; how neceffary foever ‘to the 
cure, much enfeeble the patient; ‘and reduce him 
to a low and languithing ftate. Blackmore. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 

E FE thiopia, by the Nile, as vellar of thofetcom- 
modities that came from the weft by Alexandria. 
Arbuthnot om Cans. 


330M i is himor me; benee?, heis happy. 
Weil is bim that dwelleth with a wife of ander- 
Landing, and that bath not flippen with his tongue. 

ja Bvelus. xxve 8. 

540 Well nigh. Nearly ; almoft. 

Litrced wellvnigh half th’ angelick name. Milton. 

15. Well’ enough. In a moderate. degree ; 
tolerably. 

16. It is ufed much. i in compofition; to ex- 
prefs any.thing right, laudable, or not 
defective. 

Antiochus underftanding him. not, to be avel/- 


affected to his affairs, provided for his own fafcty. 
2 Mace. iv. 21. 


"There may be fafety to the, nuell-affe&ted Pet- f | 


fians p but to thofe which do confpie againft us, 
a memorial of deftru€tion. Efl. xvi. 23- 
Should a whole hoft at once difcharge thé bow, 
My well-aim'd fhatt with death prevents the toe. 
„Pope. 
What'tucll:appointed fealty fronts us here? a 
Shukefpeare. 
Hill-apparel’d April'on the heel 
Of lisnping winter treads, Shab. Romeo and Fulict. 
The pow’r of wifdoin miarch’d betore, 
And, cre the facrsicing throng he join'd; 
Actuvnifh's thus his qwe//-attending miade 


- "i 


Pope. 


= 


— 


rbe wife. 


WEL 


Such mufick 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the fons of morning fung 
Whilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fer, 
And the we//-balanc’d world on hinges PYAR, 
uton. 
Learners muft»at firft be believers, and their 
maiter’s rules having becn once made axioms to 
them, they miflead thofe who think it fufficient to 
excufe them if they go out of their way in aoil- 
beaten track. Locke. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funcral ; 
To bear him back, and fhare Evander’s ‘grief; F 
A we'l-becoming, ae a weak relict. Dryden. 
Thofe oppofed files, i 
Which lately met in the inteftine thock 
And furious clofe of civil butchery, 
Shall now in mutual qvel/-befeeming rank 
March all one way. ioe s Henry IV. 
Over the Elean’ plains thy we//-breath"d-horle 
Impelsythe flying car, and wins‘the courfes Dryd. 
More-difmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginery, that ceafelets ftorms 
The baftion of a zell-built city. Philips. 
< He conducted his courfe among the fame well- 
chofen friendthips «and alliances with which, he 


began it. Addijin. 
My fon corrupts a eoel/-derived nature `, 
With-his inducement. Sbakefpeare. 


If good accrue, tis conferred molt commonly 
on. the bafe and. infamous; and only happening 
foinctimes to qwel.-defervers. Dryden 

Jt .grieves me he fhould defperately adventure 
the lois of his wel/-deferving life. Sidzey. 

What a pleafure is qweli-directed ftudy in the 
fearch of truth! Locke. 

A, certain fpark of, bonour, which rofe in her 
qell.dilpufed mindy, made her fear to be alone with 
him, with whom,alone the defired to be. Sidney. 

The unprepofleficd, the we/l-difpofed, who both 
together make much. the major part of the world, 
are affeQted with a due fear of thefe things. 

Scut bès: Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath 
fuch a full and evident perception, as it does? re- 
ceive from an outward object. operating duly on a 
well. difpofed organ. Locke. 

Amid the main two mighty fleets engage 3.) 4! 
Adium furveys the evell-difputed prize. 

“The ways of well-doing are in number cven as 
many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: fo 
that whatfoever we do in thie world, and may do 
it ill, we thew ourfelves therein by sbell-doing to 
Hceoker. 

The confcience of well-doing pay pafs, forza 
recompencee L' Ffrange. 

Beg God?s'grace; thar the day of judgment may 
not overtake us unawares, but that by ‘a ‘patient 
well-doing we mayowait for gleryy honour,’ and 
immortality. Nelfon. 

God will judge every man according? to his 


1 works 5. to. them, who by patient’ continuance in 


| But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. 


qvell-doing endure: through therbeat and burden of 
the day, he will give the reward: of their labour. 
Rogérs’s Sermons. 
As far the fpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from a qwell-drawn bow. P 

Fair nymphs and wel-drefs'd youths around her 
fhone, 
Pipe. 
Such a doctrine in St. James's air, 


Should ch. acs to y make the weil-drets, dxabble, Gare. 


Pope. 
The defire of efeem, riches, or power, makcs 


| men elpoule the weil4endowed opinions iñ, "fafhion. 


= Locke. 
We ought to'ffand nrinn- Addi fhed prin: 
ciples; and'not ‘be tempted to'change For every dif- 
ficultve- Alpe 
Echenusfage, aivenctubleman !" 
Whole qedl-taught mind: thie preted agé firpafe’d: 
EIET id) 
Some reliques\of. the true antiquity though dite 
guiled, a well-eyca Man may happily-difcover. 
i Sfener on Irelands 


Dryden. s 


Th: ~accordin 


LA 
WEL 
How furet the products of a peacefub wig 
The heaven- taught poet, and enchanting Akrain 5 H 
The well-fill’d palace, the perpetual featt ; 
A land rejoicing, and a people tleft. Peper 
Turkith blood did his young hands imbme 3 
From thence returning with deferv'd applaufe, __ 
Againit the Moors his well-fleth'd fword he draws. 
z Dryd: Ne 
Fuel piece of Eef a melt dearth, > T 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waler. 
A rational foul.can be : nop more; difcerned in a 
well-formed than ill, thaped infaxt. Lethe. 
A well-formed propotition,is,fuficient to come. 
municate the knowledge of a fubjccét. Watrs. 
Oh! that I'd died before the-zue//-fought wall! 
Had fome diftinguith’d day renown'd my fall, 
All Greece had paidgmy folemn.funeral. Pope. 
Good men have a well-grounded, hope in. an- 
other life; and ave as certain of a future recom- 
pence, as of the being of God. Atterbury. 
Let firm, wel/-hammer'd foles protect thy, fect 
Through freezing fnows. Gay's Triv: e 
The camp -of the heathen was itrong, and 
qwe/-harnefled, and compaifed round with orie- 
men. 1 Bice ive'7- 
Among the Romans, thofe who» faved the li.e 
of a citizen, were dreffed in an oaken garlands but 
among us, this has been a mark of fuch eine 
tentioned perfons as would betray their country, 
Aiddifon. 
He, full of fraudful arts, 
This qwe/i-inventedvtale for truth imparts. Dryd. 
He, by enquiry, got to the cue/l-known houle 
of Kalander. Sidacy. 
Svon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. 
Pope. 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head, 
With opening ftreets'and fhining {tructures {pread, 
She palts delighted with the well-known teats. 
Pope. 
Fram a confin’d zec//-manag'd {tore 
You both employ and feed the poor. q Waller. 
A’ nobtefoul is better pleafed with a zealous vin- 
dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing, poet, 
or wei/-mannered court flave, and drie whotis"ever 
decent, becaule-he is, naturally fervile. 
Drydens: Dedication to Juvenal 
Well-meanets think no harm; bot for the reft, 
Tmiogs ns they pont and Blenee is the bef. 
“IO Wrydt. 
By craft ‘they may previi on thëwèikiefi of 
fome well; ~picuning mea to engage in thoindchgnsé,” 
Rogers's Sernor f 
He examined thar dee? -ineant, ‘But unfortunate, 
lye of the conguet or France. | =), Arbuthn: its 
Alesitick fuppofeshe has done His” part, if he 
proves a writtrytavhave failed im San’ exprellion ; 
and.camit be wondered tp dfy thepocts freni¢re- 
fulved pot to own themfelyqy in any.error,?. Br ag 
lotig as dne “fide defpifes a sud/-meant endeavour, 
the othe AA no BERNA E with Y'mioderate ap- 
probation. TP apes Preface’ to bls Works. 
Manyfobér," vcl/-minued Men, Whio pwete ren 
lovers uf “the eee of 'the kingdom; wete* impolid 
upon» 7 Clarcitdetie 
Jarring ihtxelmofithem (clves create wav 
dhik oka v¢//-mix'd) tates! Pfc. 
When the slat of winter blows, 
‘Into the naked Wood he BOCs i A 
Andifee les che mkF Bear rite rer 
With we//-mouth'd HCE and pointed fpayr. 
' ini Difen. 
y Pa Bolani tints then people's renton' gives 
to) vartucus undisuciedrderedvactions, ds the proper 


| guidevof childrenpittil) thevegtow: ablesto: judge for 


~ tocmisdivess 


Locks. 
The fruits of unitys-pext unto the, cwe//-pleafing 
of God, which is alfjn all, are towards thole that 
ate without ‘the church ; ‘the oth¢es towards thofe 
that are within. Biotin 
The’ exercife cf*the offices of charity is always 
| weliplealing tu God, and honourable among, me: s 
A; terbarys 
My voice fhall found as you do. prompt mine car 5 
And Twill toop and humble mv intents 
To your wefj/-practis:d wile discétions. Sb. is Sa 
z 


-a 


WEL 


Theevel!-proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
"Twas oot the haty produét of a day, 
But the we/l-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 
Procure thofe that are freh gathered, Araght, 
(ywooth, and well-rooced. Moertimer's Hv fbardry. 
1r 1 thould inftruét chem to make wel/-rninning 
vertes, they wane genius to give them itrength. 
` Dryden 
The eating of a well-feafoned difh, fuited to a 
man's palate, may move the mind, by thevdelight 
tcfelf that accompanies the eating, without reter- 
ence to any other end. Locke., 
Initeað of evell-fet hair, baldnefs. Jfa. iii. 24. 
A.tharp-edg'd fword he girt about 
Wis well-{pread shoulders. Chapman. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and we//-thrickea 
ÏN gce Genefise 
Many wed-fhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
like big-beilted women. Spedtator. 
We. never fee “beautiful and qwell-tafted fruits 
from a tree choaked with thorns and briars. 


Dryden's Dufrefroye ; 


The we/l-tim'd oars 

With fcvadirg ttrokes divide the fparkling waves. 
Smithe 
Wifdom's triumph i is well-tim'd retreat, 

As hard aeience to the fair as'great. 
Mean time we thank you for your cec//-took 

labour: 
Goto your rette) Shakefprare’s Hamlet, 
Oh you are qe//-tuned now ; butyl *ider down 
the pegs that make this mufick Sbabepe Othella 
Herieced-turn'd neck he view'd, 

And on her fhoulders her dithevell'd hair. Dryden. 
A well-weigh'd judicious poem, which at firt 
gins no more upon the world than to be jut re- 


ceived, infinuates itfelf by infentible degrees into; 


the liking of the reader. Dryden. 
l He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my ¢vell-won thrift, 
> Which he callsjintereft. Shas Merchant of Venice. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 
As, in fome wel/-wrought pidure, lightiand:fhade. 


i Bope. 

WeE'Ltanay. interje&.. [This is. a cor- 

ruption: of «velaavay. Sees Wetawny.] 
Alas. . © 


O welladayy miftre(s Ford, having) an honcft: 
i Man to your hufdand, tof give, him fuch caule of, 


futpicion ! ` f. i (Sbakefpcare. 
Ah, aaah, I° m Ment with baneful fmare ! 
is * i 
WELLBEING., da: [auel and ġe.) Hap- 
pinefs ; profperity. ^ 
Man;is not to depend upon. the uncertain dif- 
pofitions ct men for his qwel/being, but only on 
God and his own: fpirit. Taylor's Holy Living. 
» For whole weilbcing 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 
"Fhou haft provided all things. Milt. Parwl.cft. 
The moft. facred. ties of duty are founded upon 
gratitude: fuch. as the duties of a child to his 
parent, and of a (ubjc4t to his Gvereign.. From 
the former there is required Jove and henoury in 
recompence of being; and from the lutterrobedi- 


ence and subjection, in recompence of ‘protection ` 


and wellbeing. South's Sermons. 

All things are fubfervient tothe beauty, order, 
and qweiibcing of the whole. D'Efrange. 

Heiwho does not co-aperate'withithis holy fpi- 
rit, receives none of thofe advantages which are 
the perfecting of his nature, and! neceffary to his 
ewefibeing. Speétater, 


WEeELLBO RN. adj. Not meanly defcended. 
One whofe cxtraétion from ao ancient line 
Gives hope again that wel/born men may thine. 

Buller. 

Heav'n, that wei/bore fouls infpiresy 
Prompts me through lifted fwords, anderifing/Gires, 
To ruth undaunted to defend the wails... Dryden. 


Wervere D. adj. (avcl! and bred.] Ele- 
gant of manners; polite. 


WE'LLFARE. n. 


Pope ` 


WEL 


None have been with, admiragon read, 
But who, befides their learning, were wellbred. 
ofc omman. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natured. 
Dryden. 
Wellbred {paniels civilly delight ' 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bire. 
Pope. 


WeLLDO'NE. interjeé?. A word of praife. 


Welldone, thou good and faithful fervant, 

Marthew, x10. 21. 
f- [well and fare.)> Hap- 
` pinefs,; profperity. 

They willsafk, what»is the finalcaufe of a 
king 2-and they will antwer, the people's <we/fare. 
Certainly a truc anfwer; and as certainly an ime 
perfect one. * Helyday. 


WeELLFAVouRED. adj. [well and fa- 
vür.) Beautiful ; pleafing to the e: a 


His wife f{cems to be well favoured. 1 will wv 
her as the key of che cuckoldly ‘ay s coffer. 


ares 
WELLME'T. interjed. Cwen and mitt. ] 
A.term of falutation. 


~ Once more to-day wellmet, diftemper’ 'd lords ; $ 


The king by me requefts yourprefence: ftraight. | 
Shakepcare 
WELLNA TURED, adj. {evel and nature. | 
Good-natured ; kind, 

On their life no grievous burden ties, i 
Who are gudlinatur`d, temperate, and wife; } 
Butan inhuman and ill-temper'd mind ~ ; 
Notvany cafy part in life can find. Denbam. 

The manners of thepoets were notunlike; both 
of them were well-bred, welinaturcdy. amorous, 
and libertine, at leaft in their writings; it may be 
alfo in their lives. whee 

Stil with etcem no lefs'convers‘d than read ; 
With wit wel!nafur'd, and with books well-bred. 

Pope. 
We'tunicu.ade. [well and nigh.) Al- 
mot. 

The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight; 
That, tvel/nigh choaked with the deadly ttink, 
His forces fail. Spenfer. 
My feet were almoft gone: my fteps had. ewe/l/- 

nigh flipt. Pjaims. 
England was tvellnigb ruined bythe rebellion of 
the barons, andi Ireland uttesly negle@eds Davies. 
Whoever fhall rcad over:St. ‘Paul’s:enumeration 
of thesduties.incumbent upon it; might ‘conclude, 
thae qwelluigb the whole of pres is laid on 
the thoulders of charity alone. Sprart's Sevmons. 
Notwithftanding: a imall diverfity of pofitions, 
the whole aggregate of matters as. longeas it re- 


tained the nature ofja chads, would retain welinigh 


an uniform tenuity-of texture. Bentley. 


WELLSPE NT. adj. Pafled with virtue. 

They,are to lie down without any thing to fup- 

port them in, their age, but tbe confcience of a 

avellipent youth. L` Efrange. 

hat a refrefhment then will it be, toslook 

back upon a wellfpent life ! Calamy’s Sermons. 
The conftant tenour of their qweliipent days 

No Icfs deferv'd a juit return of praiie, Pope 


We'tuspainc. n A. [pælgerpriz, Sax.) 
Fountain; fource. 


The Funai and wellfpring of impiety, ‘is af 


refolved purpofe of mind to reap in this world 


what feniual prot or fenfual pleafire foever the | 


world yieldeth. 

Uncerttarding is a wellfpring of life. 
' Proverbs; xvi. 22. 
WELLWULLER. 2. f. [well and cuiller.) 

One:who-means-kindly. 
Difarming:all hisown country menythatne man 
might thew himiedf avwel/sviller ath mines Sicney. 
There-are fit occafions: minittered for ymen; to 
purchafe to themfclves caciiguiliersy byothe colour 


Hocker. 


vader which they oftendmes: profecute quarrels of |. 


CNVye Hooker. 


hS 


Weriwi'su. m f. [avell andywipi) A 
with of happiness <o o o w 
J.et it not enter into the heart of ee one that 
hath a wellavs for his friends or :potterity 
think of a peace with France, til the < 
monarchy be entireby torn from it. 
WELLWI'SHER. z. f. (fr wells 
Qne who withes the good of anot 
The aétuab traitor is he 
eye of the law 5, the iee. e 
is fo before the tribunal of con ci 


inconvenicnc itse das 
No man is more yo biG aene na w 
myfelf, or mon ten au welizuifh 


familye Òa diy = 
Wert. w: fv A sage A 


N Pins 
Little low hedges made round like qvi 
fonie pretty pyramids, [like well, 
= Cerrainfeioli, or {matterers,. are À 
fkirts- and; outfides of learning, amd 
any thing of. foid literature to recor 
They may have fome edging or t 
{cholary a-de't or foy but no- mores 


To Wet. V. ¢ the, noun } ‘To 
few anything arborder, yt 


To WELTER. y. n. [ pealtan, Saxon ; 
Fee Dureh 5, volita ri, L: 
1. ‘To ro ll in, wat ater or mire. y 


o E mul ale? Pai W 


The companions of “his fall o’erw! 
He foon ditcerns, and quel ring by his 


_ The next himfelf. Milton's F ife Lif. 
` The gafping ead flies oft’; a purple’ flood 
Flows fromthe trunk, that’! ersin t way 
ò m, 


` He'fung Darius, great and R T 
y too fevere a fate, 
Fallen from ħis bighye dagai Piai 
And welt ring in his blood. Delite ea 7 
Bellona wades in blood ; that mangled body, 
Deform’d with wounds and awe/t’ring in its gorcs. 
I know it well! Oh clofe the dteadful {cene ! ' 
Believe me, Phæbus, J have feeu too muche A j 
z. To roll voluntarily; t iy 
If aman inglut himfelf wi ink G or 
= in filthinefslike’a fwine, alltearning, a ; 


is foon forgotten. ©” 
Wem. s.j: [pem,, Saxon- J; A fpi 
car. ‘ 
Although the wound be healed, “yet the 

or far still -remaineth. Bd pE Languages 
ye A Anf . 


pe? a exerefeence or pr ‘erance : 


Warts are faid to bed 


e 
them with"a green elder ftick, Me hen br 
the Rick to rotin mucky It SDA bataia 
corns and uens, and fuch other excrefcer 
Baccn’s N. al a lory. 
Mountains feem but fo many ake 
‘tural protuberances upon the face of ear i 
The poet rejeets all’ ifciadtits ooh a Foreign | 
to hig they are quis an rxcred- 


bin ts Bi Taide Blongh ao to Ne body 
A promontory swen, win Gch sts 

- Stood high upon the handle of his face, Doan 

WENCH. n. / [pencle, Saxon.) 


1. A’young-woman. i 4 
What oe I, filly wench, know what me hath 
preparce for me? 

Now—how doft thou look now w? Ob ill. 

sucach |! 4 

Í Paleas thy fmock ! when we fall mee 

This look of thine will hurl my foul 1e. 

And ficnds will fnatch at ie ~ S cd) mý g 
Evin like thy chag@ity. 


7 


WER 


Thou would perfuade ber to a worfe offence 
Than that whereof thou didft accufe her wench. 
Donne. 


a 4 
2. A young woman in caatempt; a ftrum- 


i it the rude wench her anfwer'd nought at all. 
rite 5 Spenfer. 
wees wencb-like words with that 

+) Which is fo ferious. Skakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
= Men have thefe ambitious fancies, 
And wanton wencees read romances. 
3. A ftrumpet. 
At is not a digreffion to talk of bawds in a 
~ difcourfe apon wenches. Spettator. 
To Wench. v. n. [from wench.) To fre- 
quent loofe women. 
They afked the knight, whether he was not 
~ athamed'to go a wenching at his ycars?  Addipn. 
Wencuer.2./. [from wench.] A for- 


Prior. 


e muĝ be no great cater, drinker, or flceper ; 
no gamefter, wencber, or fope Grew"s Cafmology. 

To Wenn. v. n. (pendan, Saxon. ] 

1. To go; to pafs to or from. This word 
is now obfolete, but its preterite went is 
fill in ufe. 

Back to atten: thall the lovers everd 
With league whofe date tilt death fhall never end. 
> Shakelprare. 
They went on, and inferred that, if the world 
were a living Creature, it had a foul. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

When Rome fhall wend to Benevento, 
Great feats fhall he achieve ! Arbuthnee. 

2. To turn round. Ic feems to be an old 

fea term. i 

A. fhip of 600 tons will carry as good. ordnance 
as a thip of 1200 toss; and though the greater 
have double the number, the Icfler will turn her 
broadfides twice, before the greater can wend once. 
Ralegh. 

We'nnec. 7. f. [a corrupted word for 
ee | An animal newly taken 
from the dam 

Pinch never thy tuenne!s of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tuffer. 

Wenny. adj. [from wen.] Having the 
nature of a wen. 

Some perfons {0 deformed with’ thefe, have 
fufpected them tobe werny. Wifiman's Surgery. 

Went. pret. [Sce Wenn and Go.) 

Wert. pret. and part. of weep. 

She for joy tenderly wept. Milton. 

Were, of the verd ro. de. Thé plural 
in all perfons of the indicative imper- 
fed, and all perfons of the fubjunétive 
imperfect except the fecond, which is 
EUa 

To giveour fiftcr to one uncircumcifed, uere a 
reproach unfo us. Gitte XEXiV. 14e 
la infefionsin things that are of too high a 
© fpigit, you cvere be:tes pour of the firit infution, 
aod ufe the latrer. Basin. 
Henry divided, as it were, 
The perlon of himfeif into four parts. 

Daniel's Civil Wir. 
As though there were any fedation in nature, 

OrjefPitiums imaginable in profeffions, this feafon 

is termed the pbyficiaas vacation. 

Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 
He had been well affur’d that art 

And condutt qwereof war the better past. Dryden. 
Ware. nf. Adam. “Sec Wean. 

à O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 
to weeds and mud; let (ime ajuk niggard nake 
evercs to fpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 

Wart. The fecond perfon fingular of the 
fubjunctive imperfect of To be. 

Thou wert heard, 
O Mat thou wert as my brother 


Vou. IL. 


Bea Jonfr. 
Cast. Vili, I. 


WE T 
All join'ġ, and thou of many «wert but one. 
Devt 


WERTH, weorth, wyrth, whether initial 
or final, in the names of places, fignify 

a farms court, or village; from the 

Saxon peondiz, ufed by them: in the 

fame fenfe. Gibjon’s Camden. 

We'stt. n. f See Weasann. 
The wefil or windpipe, we cali afpera arteria. 
Bucon. 
West. z. /. [pere, Saxon, wef, Dutch.] 

The region where the fun goes below 

the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The weft yet glimmers with fome ttreaks of day; 

Now fpurs the dated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn.  Shckeypeare’s Macbeth. 
The moon in leveli'd wf was fet. Milton. 
Allbright Phebus views in early, morn, 

Or when his evening beams the weft adorn. Pope. 

Wesr. adj. Being towards, or coming 
from, the region of the {etting fun. 

A mighty trong wef wind took away the tecufts. 

Exod. x. 

This fhall be your wf border. Numb. xxxiv. 6. 

Tbe Phenicians had great fleets ; fo had the 

Carthaginians, which is yet farther weft. Bacon. 

West.adv. To the weft of any place ; 

more weftward. 
Weft of this fore, 
In goodly form comes ontheenemy. Stake/peare. 
Whar earth yields'in India eatt or zuch. BLilton. 
. Weft from Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 
We'stTERING. adj. Pafling to the wef. 
The ftar that rofe at evening bright 
Toward heav'n's defcent had Slop’d his weftering 
wheel. Milton. 
Wer'steRLy. adj. [from avef.}) Tend- 
ing or being towards the welt. 
hefe bilis give us a view of the moft eafterly, 
foutherly, and qwe/ferly parts of England. 
Graune's Bills of Mortality. 
Western. adj. [from wef.] Being in 
the weft, or toward the part where the 
fun fets. 
Now fair Phæbus ‘gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the qweffern vale. Spenfer. 
The qweffern part. is a continued rock. Addijon. 
We’stTwarD. adv. [peyepeano, Sax.} To- 
wards the weft. 
By water they found the fea a fward from Peru, 
which is always very calm. 
Abbots Defeription of the World. 
The grove of fycamore, 


That-wafward rooteth from the city fide. Shak. 


When awefievard like the fun you tock your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day.  Dryd. 
The ftorm flies 

From wefward, when the fhowery kids arife. 
Addifon. 
At home then ftay, 
Nor weficvard curious take thy way. Prior. 
We'stwarDty. adv. [from wefward.] 
With tendency to the wef. 
If our loves faint, and cwe/?cvardly decline, 

To me thou talfely thine, 

And I to thee mine ations thall difguife. Denne. 
Wer. adj. [paz, Saxon ; ward, Danish.) 
t. Humid; having fome moifture adher- 

ing : oppofed to dry. ° 

Whey are wer with the fhowers of the moun- 
tains. Fob, xxiv. 
The foles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head, and the mouth of the tomach; as going wet- 
fhod, to thole that ufe it not, affeéteth boch. 
Bacon's Natural History. 
Fifhermen, who know theèplace' we? and dry, 
have givcn unto leven of ‘thele-valleys peculiar 
names. Brown. 
2. Rainy; watery. 
Kee weather feidom hurts the mof unwife. 


De dene 


WHA 
WET. n.f. Water; humidity ; 


rainy weather. 
Plants appearing weathered, ftubby, and curled, 
is the effect of immoderate eet. Bacon 
Now the (un, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wer 
From drooping plant. Miltons Paradife Regained. 
Tuberofes will not endure the wer; therefore 
fet your pots into the conferve, and keep them dry. 
Evelyn. 
Your matter’s riding coat turn infide ‘out, to 
preferve the outfide from wert. Swifts 


To Wer. v.a. [from the noun. J 
1. To humeétate; to moiften; to make 
to have moitture adherent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the mufes wells 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wets the litcle plants that lowly dwell. Spenf. 
A drop of water running {wiftly over ftraw, 
averterb not. Bacon. 
es the thirfty earth with falling fhowers. Mile. 
2. To moiften with drink. 
Lets drink the other cup to wer our whiftles, 
and fo fing away all jad thoughts. alt. Angler. 


WETHER. 2. fa [peden, Saxon; weder, 
Dutch.j A ram caftrated. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetcit for death. Sktakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an A- 
frican wether outweighcth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pound. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Although there be naturally of horfes, bulls, 
or rams, more males than females; yet artificially, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and wetbers, 
there are fewer, Graunte 
When Blowzelind expir'd, the qwether’s bell 
Befase the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell. 
Gay. 
It is much more dificult to find a fat Dire, 
than if half that fpecies were fairly knocked oa 
therhead. Stvift. 
Wetness. 2. f. [from wet.] The ftate 
of being wet ; moifture ; humidity. 
The wetnds of thefe bottoms often {poils them 
for corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


To Wex. v. a. [corrupted from wax by 
Spenfer, for a rhyme, and imitated by 
Dryden.) To grow ; to increafe, 

She firft taught men a woman to obey ; 
But when her fon to man's eftate did wex, 
She it furrender’d. Spenfr. 
She trod a qwexing moon, that foon would wane, 
And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again. Dry. 
Counting fev’n from noon, 
*Tis Venus hour, and in the wexiny moon. Dryd. 

We zanp. n. fe [See Weasann.] . The 
windpipe. 

Air is inguftible, and by the rough artery, or 
wezard, condutcd into the langs. 
Brown's Vulgar Eereurs. 

Ware. #. A [hpale, Saxon; balana, 
Latin.) The largeft of fifth; the larget 
of the animals that inhabit this globe. 

Gad created the great whales. Gonefis. 
Barr'd up with ribs of whale-bone, fhe did leche 
None of the whales length, tor it reach’d her 
knees. Bifhop Corbet. 

The greateft whale that fwims the fea 
Does inftantly my power obey. Swift, 


WHa'Ly. adj. [See Weai.] Marked 
in freaks: properly wealy. 
A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair, 
And awhaly eyes, the fign of jealoufy, 
Was like the perfon's felf whom he did bear. 


Fairy Queen. 
WHAME. 2. f, 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes 
in fummer, not by itinging, but by their bamby- 
lious noife, or tickling them in itiching their nin 
on the hair. Derbsm. 

3R Warr. 


morfture ; 


WHA 


WuarPr. n. f [wharf, Swedils turf, 
Dutch.) A perpendicular bank or mole, 
railed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veflels ; a quay, or key. 

Duiler fhouldft thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe's barf, 
Would thou’ not ‘ftir in this. Sboke/p. Hamlet. 

Therowrere not in London ufed fo many wEarfs, | 
of ‘keys, for the landing of merchanis goods, 

) Child on Trade. 

WHA RFAGE. m f. [from wharf. } Dues 
for landing at a whart. 

WHa RFINGER. n: f. [from evcarf.} One 
who attends’a wharf. 

Jo Wuvuerr.v. 2. To pronounce the'let- 
ter.r with too much force. Dia. 

W BaT. pronoun... [hpxet, Saxiiwat s Dur: | 

a ‘Phat which: pronoun indefinite: 
What you can make her do, . 
I am content to‘look on; whar to fpeak, 
I am contentto hear. Shbakeip W intir’ S Tale. 

Let them fay waeithey wiil iheiwit do what 

fhe lift. Dray ten. 

Jo thete cafes we examine the why, the war, 
and the how of things. L' Eftrange. 

He "swith a fuperftitious fear not’aw'd, 

For what befals'at home, or wut abroad.” Dryd. 

It can be no more fin tò afk qwhbat God grants. 

i qu Kittléevortb. 

A fatire on one of the: common ftamp ‘never 
meets with that approbation, as what is aimed at 
a peron whofe merit places him upon an emi- 
nence. Adadifon. 

Mark what itis his mind aims at in the quef- 
tton, and-not what words heexprefies. Loeke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from 
what you like, tell:me freely. Pope to Swift. 

Whatever commodities- lie) under, che greatcit 
difcouragements from, England, thofe are what 
they are moft induftrious in cultivating, Swift. 

"2. Which part. 

If we rightly eftimate.things, war in them is 
purely owing to nature, and aubat tolaboury we 
fhalifind ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 

~ fo be puton the account of labour. Locke. 

.j--Something that is in one’s mind,inde-_ 
finitely. - ' } 

J tell. thee tobat, corporal, I could tear her: Shak. 

4. Which of feveral. . 

Comets are rather gazedsupon than wifely ob- 
ferved; that is, what kind of comet for magni- 
tude, colour, placing in the heaven, or lafting, | 
produceth cher kind of efet. Baton. 

See wat natures accompany what colours; for 
by that you fhall induce colours by producing 

“thofe natures. i Lacon. 

Shew what aliment is proper for that intention 
and wbar intention ts proper to_be pusfued in fuch 
a conftitution. 

5. An interjection by way of furprife or 
gueltion. | 

Whar l canft thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Thien get thee gonez and dig my, grave thy felf. 

Skakefpeare. 

Ibat if I advance an invention of my dwn, to 
fopply the defect of our new writers? Dryd. Fue. 

6. WHAT though. What imports it though 7 
notwithftanding. An elliptical mode of 
fpeech. 

What thcuzb a child may beable torread ? There. 
is no deubtbut them-anelt among the people un- 
dtr the law had ibcen/as) able asthe prieits: them- 


{elves were totter facntice: did this inake-facri--}, 


fice of noefieR ? Hooker. 
What :bough none live my innocence to tell? 

l know it; wruth.razy own al generous pride; 

cicat mylait; and care for none befide. + Dryden. 


7. Waat Time, What day. -At thë time 
“when; on the day when. 


What day the genial angel to our fire 


Bivacht her more lovely than Pandora. Milken. 


Aroutbnot. 


WHA 


Then balmy feep had charm'd my eyes to reft, 
W’bat time the morn myfterious vifions brings, 
While purer fiumbers ipread their go!den wings. 

) ) Pope. 

Me (ole the daughter of the dcepraddrefs'd 5 £ 
Wiat time, with hunger'pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam‘ the wildifle in fearchof rural cates. Pepe. 

8.\ [pronouns interrogative.] _ Which of 


many ? interrogativelys 
W Lat art-chov, 

That here in defast haft thy habitance? . Spenfer. 
IF bar is't to thee ifvhe negicct thy yrna act 
Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? -< Dryden. 
Whate'er } bepg’d, thou like adotard peak’ it 

More than is requifite; ind what of this? | | 
Why is it mention’d now? Dryden. 
Whar one of an hundred ofthe zealous bigots, in 
all patties, ever examined the tenets he isto Ritt 
in? Locke: 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
drcn alk the commonrquettion of-aiftranger, Obar 
is ite - 
9. To. how great a'degree:-ufed either jn- 
terrogatively or indefinitely. 
Ath I fo much detorm’d? 
What partial judges are our love and hate! | Dryd. 
ro. It is fometimes ufed for whatever. 
Whether it were the fhortnefs of his+forefight, 
the ftrength of his will, or the dazzling of his‘tuf- 


picions, or what it was, certain ityis that the:per- 


petual troubies of his fortunes could not have been 
without fome main errors in his naiure, 
i1./Tt is ufed adverbially for partly ; in 
part. ; A 
The enemy having his country waftedy what 
by himfelf and evbat by ‘the foldiers,’ findeth fuc- 
cour in no place. Oe Di Spenfer. 
Thus, eubar-with the war, what with the {weat, 


what with the gallows, and wat with poverty; I. 


am cuftom fbruok. Shakefpeare. 
The.ycar befare, he had fo ufed the matter, that 
what by force, gubat by policy, he had taken.from 
the Chriftians above thirty fmall caftles. 
Knolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
When they come to caft up the profit and lofs, 
vhat betwixt force, intereft, or good: manners, the 
adventurer efcapes well if he can but getoff. ©! 
L'Eftrange. 
» What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, | 
he finds himielf.in a hurry. AL Efranze. | 
Whar with thesbenefitiof their Gtuation, che art 
and parfimony of their people, they have grown 


fo conliderable, that they have tceated upon an]. 


equal foot with great princes. Temple. 

They Jive a popular life, and then what for bu- 
finefs, ‘pleafures, company, there is {carce raom for 
a morning's reflexion. Norris. 

If thefe halfpence should gain admittance, in 
no long fpace of time, what by the clandeftine 
practices of the coiner, zubas by his own counter- 
feits.and,thofe of others, his limited quantity would 
be tripled. Swift. 

12, WHat Ho! An interjection of calli 
ing. ; 

What bo! thou geniùsiof theiclime,ievbat bo! 
Lieft thou aflcep bencath thefe hills of Jaow? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

WHATEVER. pronouns: [frome what 

WhHatTso pand /oever.) Whatfo is 

WHaTsor’ver. J not now in ufe: 

1. Having one nature or another; being 
One or another, either generically, fpe- 
cifically, or numerically. 

To torfeitvall your goods, lands, teneménts, 
Canles; and subatforuer, and to be 
Out of the king’s proteCtion. Shak. Henry VIM, 

_Whatfoever is firtt in the invention, is laf in the 
exccution. Hammond. 

If thence he *feape into ewbatewer world. Milton. 


In cobat/oewer hape he lurk I'll know. . Midtons jh 


Wilely reftoring whatfoewer grace 
It loit by change of times, or tongues, or place. 


Derbuam. 


e Locke. ; 


Bagon. 


|WHraL. af [Sce Wear.] A puftule; 


WHE 


Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, 
as much as any other hiftory whatever. ` 
; : l Addifen's Freebolder, 
— No contrivance, no prudence whatfoewer can 
deviate from his fcheme, without leaving Us worfe 
than it found us. Atterbury, 
Thus whatever fucceffive. duration thall 
bounded atone ‘end, and be all’ paft and prefe 
muft comevinfinitely(thortiofiinfinitys © etn? 
Tas » Bartley’s Serwitns. 
Weatever is readidifters as muche from what is 
repeated without bouk, as acopyraues«trom an ome 
ginal. r á PRR. Swift. 
defire nothing, I prefs nothing ` . but. 
to make the moft Se hors tite, ead. to af re 
after perfection in eubatever ftate'of lite yo: ‘chufe. 
z 13 ¥ , ASETI n 
2., Any thing, be it what it will. 925 
Wi bat{xver_our liturgy hath more thanitheirs, 
they cut it off. 3 » alr due Haker. 
ee Whatever thing 494 | 
The fcythe of time mows|down, devour... Milton, 


. -er 
e . 


o Pape. 


3; The fame, be it this or that! 
Be qwhare'er Vitruvius was before, 


|4. All that ; the whole that; all particu» 


larguthdted arc ¥7 9) doe yelmo i 
From hence he views with his-black-liddedieye l 
Wbastjo thetheaven ip his wide vault contains. 
, cr Speafere 
Whate'cr the ocean pales, or fky inclips, «+ 
ols thine. By tae | Sbhakefpeare. 
» At once came forth whatever creeps. © Miiron. 


è] 


a fmall fwelling filled with matter. | 
The humour cannot tranipire, whereupon it core 
rupts, and raifes little whca/s or blitters.. =- ` 
Wifcman’s Surgery. 
WHEAT. ». /. [hpeate, Saxon ; aweydey 
Dutch ; triticum, Latin ] The grain of 
which bread is chiefly made. 1- 
It hath an apetaious flower, difpofed into fpikes 3. 
cach of them confifts of many ftamina, whie are 
included in a fquamofe flower-cup, having awns 2 
‘the pointal rifes in the center, which afterwards be- 
comcs an oblong fced, convex ‘on one fide, but 
furrowed on thes other: ‘it is farinaceous, and in- 
clofed by a coat which before was the Alower-cup s 
thefe are produced fingly, and colleéted in a.clofer 
fpike, being affixed to an indented axis. Thepe- 
cies are, 1. White or red qubeut, without awn, 
2. Red wheat, in fome placcs called Kentith wheat. 
3- White wheat. 4 Read-earcd bearded wh-at.- 
§- Cone wheat. 6. Grey avbeat, and in fome 
places duck-bill evbeat and grey pollard. 7. Polo- 
nian wheat. 8. Many*eared acheat, 9. Summer“ 
wheats 10. Naked barley. “11. Long-grained 
wheit. 128 Six rowed wkcat. 13.-White eared 
wheat with long awns. Of ail thefe forts, culti-- 
vatedjin this country, the cone subeat is chiefly pre- 
ferved, ascit has a larger ear anda “fuller grainy 
than any other:)but the feeds:of all fhouldbe an- 
nually changed; for if they are fown*on the fame 
farm, theyiwill not fucceed fo wellvas when ithe — 
leed is broughe-from adiftant countrys!) | Milleres 
He mildews the white wbcat, and hurts the poo 
creature of the earth. Sbake/peare’s King Leare 
Reuben went in the days of woear-harveit. y 
X Genefis, XxX0 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of | 
a fierce afpect; upon his head a garland of avhate 
and fie. ) l O Peachurn ' 
Next to rice is wheat; the bran of which is 
highly acefcent. —" Arbuthnot on Aliments,- 
The damfels laughing fly: the giddy clown 
Again upon a'wheat-fheaf'drops adown, © \ Gay. = 
Wea Ten. adj, [from wheat.) Made 
of wheat. Fr. 
Of wocaten flour halt thou make them. q 
aise Exodus, xXx, 
Here f{ummerin her wheaten garland crown’d, 
. oe E , Addijon, 
The affize of wheaten bread is in London. 
cca, Arbuthnite 
lye 


2° Upon aweheel of fire. 


y 


enen 


e Hi saki it was the a hectes loaves to by, 


beaten ftraw to Dur e, and obliginguus by 


“Taw to.take of yearly fo many tun of the ftraw hats. 
Swift. 


Was ‘TE AR. tt. J. {ocuanthe, Latin.].A 
mall bird very delicate. 


pe What cook#would lofe her time in picking rls, 
* ewheatasrs,'and other fmal) birds ? woe Swift. 
WHE A TPLUM. mf. A fort of phim. `“ 
og, Ainfworth. 
To WAER DLE. Una. [of this word J can 
-»find novetymology, tbough ufed by-good 
writers. “Lockefeems to mention it as a 
cant word.]’ To entice by, foft words ; 
-to flatter 5 to. perfuade by kind words. 
W His bus’nefs was to pump and twbeedie, 
And men with their own Keys unriddle, 
= “To make'them to themfelves give anfwers, 
Fst which they pay,themnecremancers.. Hud ibras. 
fox Rtoud avin of his lips at the cock, and 
L`Efrarge: 


pls the banquet take the bowls away. ‘Pipe. 
ae is a project on foot for tranfporting our 


ster» 


From Mar’ s Wak fent to Minerva's (chools, | 
' Foleara the unlucky art of aubcediiag fools. Dryd. 
He that firft brought the word fham, or wheedle, 
ingufe, put togethcr, as he thought fit, ideas he 
male itfand tor. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, cobvedling, whimp’ring fhe, 
» Shall makeyhim smbie oma goth p's meflages Rowe. 
! The.world bas, never* Leen prepared for thele 
trifles: by Pitas, wheedied or troubied with ex- 
cules. f Pope. 

rena ea hetled) threaten’d, fawn'd, 

Till Phillis alPher'trinkers pawn'd. Swift. 


Waer. 2. /. [hpeol, Sax, wiel, Dutch ; 
hioel, aide 
1. A circular body that turns Found upon 


an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owes its motion. Decay of Piety 

Where never yet did pry 
The bufy morning's curious eye, 

The wheels of thy bold coach pafs quick and free, 

And all's an open road to thee. Cauley. 
The gafping chariotcer beneath the wheel 

Of his own car. Dryden. 

Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it ftops herevbecl. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four wheels. Lake. 

A wheel-plough is one of the eafieft draughts. 

i Mostirier. 
2. A circular body, 
Let gortby hold when. a great wheel runs down a 
bili, left,it break thy neck with following it. 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. A carriage that runs:upon-wheels. 
"T hroùgh the proud'fireet'thefmovesithe Ne 
' g'ze, 


The tarniig esce before the palace itay Se Pope. 


“An Inftrument on which criminals are’ 


“tortured. 
Lec them pull 2} about mine ears, prefent me 
Death on the abecl; or at wild horfes heels. Sak. 
Thou art a foul in blifsy but I am bound 
Shakefpeare’: King Lear. 
For all the torments of her wheel 
May, you as many pleafure: fhurc. Waller. 
Flinjexamination is like that which is made by 
the rack and «wbez/. Mddifen. 
.. The inftrumeat of fpinning. 
Verfe {weetens care, however rude the found ; 
‘All at her work the village maiden fings, 
Nor, as the turns the giddy wee! around; 
Revolver the fad viciMitudes ofthingss » Giffard. 
6. Rotation ; 3 revolution. 
"Lack not tuo Jong upon thefe turning wheel: of 
qiifiitude, l:ft'we become giddy. Racons 
According to the common vieiMfitude’and ehce/ 
ings, the proud and the infolent, after long 


3 


"o 
i 


WHE 


trampling upon others, come at length to be tram- 
pled upon themfelves, Seurb. 

7. A compafs about ; a track approaching } 
to circularity.» 

He throws his flightin many an airy wheel, 

2 “Milten. 
To WHEEL. v 2. [from the noun. ] 
1. Fo move on wheels. 
2. To turn onan axis. 

The moon carried about the earth always fhews 
the fame’ face ‘to us; not once wherling upon her 
own center. Bentley. 

3. Torevolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 
The cbthte of juftice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time. Sbuke/peare. 
4..To turn; to have vicifitudes. 
5- To fetch a compai{s. 


- Spies 
Held: me in chace, that I was torc’d’to wheel 
T hree or four miles abouts Shake/peare's Corigianus. 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark NI fays attend me where] qubeel, . Shak 
Continually sebeeling about, he kept them in fo 
{trait, that no man could, without great danger, zo 
to water his horfe. Krolles. 
He at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
Wheeis ashe <obeels. Dryden. 
E Half'thefe draw off, and coat the fouth 
With ftridtett watch; thefe other avbeel the north 5 
Our circuit meets full welt: as flame they part, | 
Halficobeehing tothe thieldyhalftothe {pears ` Ailt: 
Now i{moothly ftecrs through air his rapid fight, 
Then whesing down the feep of heawn he flies, 
And draws a-radiant circle o'er the kkies. = Pope. 
6. To roll forward. 
Tinderr 
Mutt wbeel onithe earth, devouriog where it rolls. 
Milton. 
To WeEeL.v. a. ‘To put into a rotatory 


motion ; to make to whirl round. 
Heav‘n rowl'd 
Her motions, as the great firt Mover's hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
WHEELBARROW. n. J. [wheel and. bar- 

row.) A carriage driven: forward on 
one wheel; 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough 
ground, butnot filled full, bur leave fome air. Bac. 

Pippins did in PETEA ENA abound. King. 


WHEE LER. n. /. [from wheel.] A maker | 


of wheels. 

After local names, the moft havevheen derived 
fromoccupations, as Potter, Smith, Bratier,W/hecler, 
Wright. Camden. 

Wuee uwricut. 2./. [wheel and wright, 
A maker of wheel carriages. y 
It is a tough wocd, and all hearty being’ @96d 
for the wheelcurights. Mortimer. 
Weer Ly: adj. [trom wheel] \Circular'; 
fuitable to rotation. 
Blinds exercife the pointed Real 
On the hard rock, ard give'a‘qwheely'form 


To the expected grinders Philips. 


| To Wuenze. veom ({lipeoyon, Saxon. ] 


To breathe with noite, 

The confri@ion.of the trachea ftreighcens ithe! 
paflage of the air, and produces the whezinginithe. 
athma. Floyer. 

Tt is'eafy to run into ridicule the heft defcrip-! 
tions, when once a man is in the hamour of laugh- 
ing, tallvhe cubcozes athie own dullijeit.| = Dryden. 

The fawningidog runs mady the whening {wine} 
Withrcoughs is choak'd. Dryden's Virgil. 

Prepare balfamick cups, tow berging lungs 
Medicinal, and thort-breach’d. Philips.’ 

Whexing afthma loth tovftir. Swift. 


bres nf. {See To Weir] | 
. An equality ; a protuberance. 


His face is all bubuckles, and whelks, and knobs,’ 
‘and flames of fire. ` Sbubelpeate” s Herry Vd 


4. A’young man. 


WHE 


|2. A puftule. [See Weat..] aN 
Yo WHELM. V. [aphil-an, Saxon $ + 
wilma, Ifandich.] 
1. To cover with fomething -not to be 
thrown off ; to bury. 
Grievous mifchiets. which a wicked fay 
Had. wrought, and niany whelm'd in deadly pain. 
Spenfera 
This pink is my prize, or ocean wbelm thein all. 
Shatepeares 
On thofe curfed engines triple row, 
They faw them wbelm'd, and all their confidence 
Under the weightof mountains bury"d deep. Miira 
So the fad cffence deferves; 
Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lics 
Whelm'd under feas. , Addifors’ 
Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, 
Nike’ one of the mountains under which the poets 
fay the'giants)and men of the earth’ are whelmced. 
Pepe. 
Deplore 
The whinge billow and the faithleís+oare "Guy. 
2. To throw upon fomething foras‘tocover 


Or bury it. 
Wbelm fome things over them, and keep hata 
there. Mortimer. 


Wuetp. n. fa [welp, Dutch; boulpar, 
Iflandick ; Reali Swedish] 


1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. 
They call’d'us, for our fiercenefe, Englifh dogs 5 
Now, like their cwLe/ps, weerying run away. Shak. 
Whelps come to their growth within three quar- 
ters of a year. Bacon’s Natural Hiftorys 
Whelps are'blind nine ‘days, and then begin to 
fee, as generally’ believed 3 ‘but, as we have elfe- 
where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the twelfth day. Brew" 
2. The young of any beaft of prey. 
The lion’s whelp fhall be.to himfelf unknown. 
Skake/pearee 
Thofe unlickt bear whelps. Donnees 
3. Aon. -In contempt. 
| T'he young whelp of Talbot's raging brood 
Did fleth his puny tword in Frenchmen’s'b!ood. 
Skake/pearee 
“In contempt: 
Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with: my foot, 
‘Let me*butefind»you again with fuch°a face, 
You whelp ! Ben: F onfou’s Cataline. 
Thatyawlward, qbhelpy with hisemoney bags, 
would havermade his entrances, Addifon's Guardian, 
To W He upecao. en, « To bring young. 
“Applied to beats, generally beafts of 
re ’ 
A hehe hath wwbelped i in the ftreets; 
And graves have yawn'ds | Shake/p. AA Cezfar. 
In their palaces, 
Whore luxury late reign’d, fea-monfters gubclp'd 


And fabled. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
In abitch réady to’whelp we found four puppies. 
Boyle. 


Wren: adv. [whan Gothick ; hpznne, 
Sax. wanneer, Dutch. ] 


1. At the time that, 
Divers curious men judged that.one Theodofius 
thould succeed, when indeed Theodofius did. 
Camden, 
One who-died feveralvages ago, raifes a fectet 
fandnefs and benevolence tor him in our ‘minds, 
wen we read history. Addifons 
2.' At-what time? aasonnogativelyy: 
ben was it the laft walk'd ?— 
—Since his majeity went into the field. 
S Sbakelpeare’ s Macbeth. 
Tf there*s a pow'r above us, 
And that there jall nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he mutt delicht in virtue, 
And that whith he delights in muft be happy. 
But when ? or where? Addiftn. 
3. Which time. 
b was adopted heir by his confent; 
Since when, his oathts broke, Siakefp. Holey VI. 


R2 4. After 


WHE 


After the time that. 

Jb en 1 have once handed a report to another, 
bow know I how he may improve it? : 

Government of the Tongue. 


5. At,what time. 
. ae Kings may 
_ Take their, advantage tvdex and how they lift. 
= , Daniel. 
6. At what particular time. 
Di Hieke ts not fet; thall’bruifermy head. 
; | = Ailton. 
y. Weer as. ; At.the time when ;, what 
time. Obfolete. bow lsì 
oy Dhis w ber 23, Guyan faw, he "gan enquire 
Whar meant that preace about that lady's throne. 
Nye a ig ; Sperjer. 
W'ben ac facre’d light began todawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Theirsmoming incenfe,:camesthe:human pair. 
af Milton. 
Wuence. adv. {formed fromeavhere, by 
the fame analogy with*Zence from’ bere.) 
3.,. From what place ? 
Whence and what art.thou, execrable fhape ? 
i ' Milton. 
2. From what.perlon. ; 
H bence, fecble nature! shall we fummon aid, 
_If by our pity and.ouc pride betray"d-? Prior. 
3. From what caule ? 
Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? 
Whence docs this mighty condefcenfion How ? 
Og ‘Fenton. 
4. From which premifes. 
Their practice was. to look no farther before, them 
than the next line; zwbence it will follow, that they 
wy Cap, drive co no certain point. Dryden, 
5. From what. place; or perfon : indef- 


nitelysu -9 i 
Grateful to.acknowledge whence his good de: 
sifcendss A Mitoni 


6.°For whieh caafe. Ainali 
Recent urine,’ diftilled*with a *fixed“alkali, is 
turned ‘into an alkaline nature ;{svbence alkaline 
falts, taken into a human body, have'the-power of 
turning its benign falts into fery’and volatile. | 

Í rT? % dtr b-utbaat.en fMiments 


7 Fromwhat fource:,isdefinitelyen 


I have thewn whence the underitanding may getij 


all the idgas it has. 
8. From, which cafes sdi e ton tc | 
wit Ujeers which, corrode, and make the windpipe 
udry andeis flcxible, whence that {uffesing. proceeds. 
: ' ; saah son Blackmore. 
4 A vitious mode af 


“Locka 


g. From WAEN CBs 
fpeechitts:as § 


` “Frc tobence he'views, with his backlidded eye, 
Whacfo'the’ heaven in hid*wide’vault'toartains. | 
enw , ~ : 29538 penfet. 
To lexve his wife, Ó léavechis babesy: 
His mintin; and fa ces in wplace!s!s 
From whence himf:lf does five?’ Shake fp? Macbeth. 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell 1 
‘ wPagge s wMilrog. 
to. OF WHente. “Another barbartim.: 
Resuk'd his guide, nn f 
What and of whence was fe wha prefs’d ehe’herd’s 
fide 2) 8 Dryden's’ FE ned. 
WHENCOESOE VER. adv, (whence and ever\] 
“Frony what plate foevers-from what caule 
foever. 9" 2e OUP s133 | 
Any idea, whenceforver we have it, ‘contains iniit 
all che properties It has.’ IRG SBP" Leche. 
Wretched,name, or arbitrary thing ! 
Whence eter Vthy crucl effence bring, >` 
I own thy influence, for I Teel thy fting-”''\Priar. 
WHENEVER. adu. [when and’ ever, 
WHENSOE VER. oF foever.} At, what- 
- foever time. wed = 
i O.wsleome, hour. wheneuer J Why delays 
His hand to execute? “ Milton's Paradije Lof. 
Men grow Siri acquainted wiih many of thefe 


2 


4. Any WHERE. 


5. Wuere, like bere and 


6. It has the natureof.a noun. Not now 


Wu EREABOU T. adui [where and adout.): 


2. Near which place. 


“3 Concerning which. 


4a Near, whag, place,?..as,, wbereabout did 


W uyerga si adv. [where and asi)” 


| thould always begin, with true knowledge. 


-j@ice 3 wEereas animals live upon very diferent 


2. At.which place. . Obfolete. 


WHE 


felf-evident truths, upon their being propofedy; not p 


becaufe innate, but becaufe the confideration of 
the-natoreor the things, contained in thoft words, 
would not fuffer him to think otherwile, how or 
whenfcever he is brought to reflection. Locke. 
Our religion, whesever it is truly receivedinto 
the heart, will appear in Joftice, triendthipy: and 
charity» Rogers. 
Where. adv. [bpep,. Saxon; waer. 
Dutch: } i 
r."At which place or places. 
She vifived that plaice tubere firft fhe was fo 
happy as to’fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer reipe&. the. fo- 
lemulty of places, where his name fhould be called 
on amongtt his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger fpace, 
W bere we with green adorn our fairyibow’ss, Dry. 
In.Lydia born, 
Where plenteous harvefs the fat fields adorns 


Dryden. - 


The folid parts, where the fibres are more clofe 

and compacted. Blackmore. 
2. At what place ? 

W berewerc ye, nymphs,when the remorfelefsdeep 

Clos‘d o'er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? Miir. 

Ah! «ubere was Eloife ? Pope. 
3. At the place in which. 

Where \ thought the remnant of mine.age 
Should. have been cherish'd by her child-like duty, 
L.now. am full refolv'd to take a wilves Shake/peare. 

At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfaly as a 
diffulution of the exterior earth could not be made 
any woere but it would fall into. waters. y 

Burnet’s Theory of the Eurth. 
there, has in 
compofition a kind of pronominal fig- 
nification ; as, whereof, of which. 


in ufe. 

He hall fiad no where fafe to hide himfclf. 
= Spen/fer. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind; 

Thou lofeft here, a better whcre to find. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Le. Near what place ? 


Thou firm-fet earth, 
Héar not my Reps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my whrresbowt. 
A 03 : Sbakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
THe greatnefs of all ations is meafured by the 
worthinefs of the fubje@ from which they proceed, 
“and the objet tubereabout they are converfant: we 
muft of neceAity, in poth refpccts, acknowledge 
that this. prefeot world effordeth not any thing com- 
parable unto the duties of religion. gs: Hooke. 


you lofe what you.are feeking 2) 


a 


1. Whén on the contrary. 


Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who 
are. mot notorioufly ignorant ? whereas true zéal 


ahd Spratt’s Sermons, 
a The aliment of. plants is nearly one.uniform 


forts of fubRances. Arburbree. 


They came to fiery Rood of Phiegeton, 
W berias the damned- ghotfts in,torments fry. 
Fairy Queen. 
„ått Prepare to,ride unto St. Albans, | 
~Whereas'the king, and quecn do mean tohawk. | 4 
_Sbakelpeare's Henry V1. 


3.» The thing being fo that. Always res 


ferred to fomething different. | niji 


Whereas we read fo many of them ‘for much 
commended, fume fer their mild'and merciful daf- 


W HE 


ofition, fome, for their virtuous feverity, fo 
erent of life; all thefe yer ha Gatco, 
and infallible principles delivered unto us in 
“word of Gods, - s s oO T 
` Whereas all bodies feem to work by the com- 
munication of their natures, and ‘inapraijons uf 
_ their motions; the diffuGon of Tpecics vifible feem- 
cth to participate more of the former, and the 
fpecies audible of the jatters, __ Bien. 
W bereas, wars are generally caufes of poverty, 
` the fpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made 
by.feay is like.to.be a'lucrative war. = Bacon 
Whereas fecing requires light, a free medium, 
and’a right liné to the objets, we can hear in the 
dark, immured, and by cúrve' lines 0 W T ii a 
: “Vt” Holder's Elementsiof Speech. 
Whereas at firft we had-only three of theie:prin- 
ciples, their number is already fwoln to five. 
wa Baker ca Liarning. 
4.’ Bator the contrary: «8 =n AD 
One imagines that the terreftrial’ matter; Which 
is fhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of 
the earth : anothér fancics that the earth’ will ere 
long all be wathed away by rainsy and thé waters of 
the ocean turned furth to ove-whelm the dry land : 
“evbereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual 
provifion is every where made ‘for the fapply ‘or 
bodies. ee Se Woodwourde 
WHEREA T. adv. [aubere and at.] ^ 
1. At which. fy peaa on 
This he thought would be the fittest refting place, 
till we might go furthes from his MPE A 
avbercat he was no lefs angry, and ashamed, than 
defitous to\obey»Zelmane; s ss WSidney. 
This.is, in man’s converfionunto,God, the frit 
{tage whereat his'tace towards heaven beginncth. 
r l ate yd ap Oy T Hooker. 
Wbereat \.wak’d,:and found. oT 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fhadow'd. Milton's Paradife Left. 
When we have done any. thing-zeereat they are 
difpleafed, if they: have no reafon tor ity we fhould 
feek to reéttFy their:miitakes about itjsandrintorm 
ethem, betters! 5 s aiogi Keititwell. 
2: At what? as, whereat are you offended? 
WHereBY’. adv. [where and dy.] 
1. By which. 
But even that, you muft confefs, you bave re- 
ceived of her, and fo are rather gratefully to thank 
her, than to prefs any further, ti you bring fome- 


for 
ue 
he 
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thing of your own, woereby to claim it. s. Sidney. 
Prevent thofe evils ewbercby the hearts of men are 
loft. ' oe ... .dlackere 


You take my life, 5s 
When you.do take the means awberedy J live. 
y ) S bakefpea re. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
avbereby he was a king, he may refrefh himielf by 
confidering, all ‘that is"lefe“him <pderety he is a 
man. Tayler. 
‘This is the. moft. rational-and moft profitable 
way of learning languages, and zeéereby) we m 
bet: hope to. gavey account to God,.ofjour youth 
ifpent-herein, $ 2 veo Milton. 
This,-delight, they, take -in..doingof, mifchief, 
ebereby Amean the pecaiure they take, toiput any” 
thing.jn pain that is capable of it, is no other than 
a foreign and introduced. difpoficions i 4^ Locke. 
3. By what? as, whereby wilt thou accom- 
phith thy defign ? ` 
WHEREVER. adv, [obere and veri} At 
whatfoever place.’ 1520! #2 9g Ue 
r ‘Whichito avenge on him they'dearly fow'd, 
Wherever that on)groand they mought him™ izid. 
Ww og UA uri pD 3 Ds we Speyer. 
Him ferve, and fear! 754. %0) 
Of other creatures, as him pleafes Dein, et” 
Wherever plac’d, tet him ailpofe. “Milt. Par. Le. 
Not only to the fons of Abraham's lins 
Salvation fhall be preach’d; but to the fans 
Of Abraham's faith, eberever throught che world. 
9 on os > í bi F TEY J Ai E Miltone 
Where-e'er thy navy fpreads her Canvas wings, 
c, abides $6.2 aa U ite il a: AN 


Tne 


- 


ve 
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m “The'climate, sbout thirty degrees, may pafs for 
ay ne Hefperides of our age, whatever or where-cucr 
ji N r UEY- wel b 
S ie other was. ° 7e , Temple. 
_ ‘He cannot but love virus, euberever it is. 
ai- at “SRR >. F. Atterbury. 
-PIN Wherever he hath receded from the Mofaick ac- 
om ‘count of the earth, he hath receded from nature and 
patter of fac. Weoedeward. 
— (ie ever Shakefpeare has invented, he is greatly 
** be ow the novelift; fince the incidents he has added 
are neither necefiary nor probable. . 
hore ey ` Sbake/peare WluRrated. 
‘Wuetrero RE. ad. [where and for.] 
1. For what-rea(on. 
ye 9 The: oxpand the afs defire their food, neither 
© purpofe they unto themfelves any end wherefore. 
OPP i oaker. 
There isino caufe wherefere we fhould think 
God more defirous to-maniteft his favour by tem- 
» poral-blelings towards them. than towards us. 
l Hooker. 


-Ta 


HaShall I tell. you why ?——_ 
je sem Ay, Sir, and wherefore; for, they fay, 
every why hath a wherefore. . 
Sa: Shakepeare’s Comedy of Errours. 
2. For what reafon ? 
Na Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they faw fome wondrous monument ? Stak. 
| _ O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Milton's Agcniftes. 
WHEREIN. adv. [where and in.] 
t. In which. 
When ever yet was yourappeal denied ? 
W’berein have-you been galled by the king? 
Shakcfpeare’s Henry VI, 
Try waters by weight, wherein ycu may find fome 
difference, and the lighter account the better. Bac, 
Heav'n 
Is as the book of God before thee fet, 
H birein-to read his wondrous works. 
Too-fvon forius the tircling thours 
This dreaded time have compatt, tobercin we 
Muf bide the ttroke of that long threaten'd wound. 
Milton. 


Milton, 


This the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of heav'n's eternal King 
Our great redemption from above did bring! Mile. 
Had they been created with more kindnefs, and 
their queftions an(wered, they would have taken 
more pleafure in improving their knowledge, where- 
in there would be Rill newnefs. Locke. 
Their treaty was finithed, wherein I did them 
{everal gocd offices by the credit | now had at court, 
and they made me a vifit. Swift. 
There are times wherein aman ought to be cau- 
tious as weli az innocent. Swift. 
2. In what? 
They fay, Wherein have we wearied him ? 
; Maiachi. 
WHEREI NTO. adv.» [avhere and into.) 
© Into which. 

Where's the palace qwahrreints foul things 
metimes intrude not? Shakefpeare’s Orbello. 
Ancther difeafe is'the'putting forth of wild Oats, 

woercinte corn oftentimes degenerates. 
i Bactn'y Natural Hiflory. 
My fubje& does nor oblige me to point forth the 
"place whereinto this water id now retreated, 
Weadward. 
sA WHE RENESS. n.f. [from where. } Ubiety ; 
imperfect locality. | 
“A point hath’ no 'dimenfions, 
reji; and is next to nothing. 
"Waero P., adv. 
1. OF which. 
si A thing whe 
the firt beginning, 


but only’a ubire- 
Grew's Cofmolsg y. 
[where and of] 


the church hath, ever fithence 
reaped fingular commodity. 
Hooker. 


$. 


sp atmies did confit. Davies on brelabd. 
“I'is not very. probable that I thould fucceed/ia 
fuch a project, wherecf I have, not had the leat 


_ 


2. To what place foever. 


WHEREUPON. adv. 


WHEREWI TEH. 
WHEREWITHA‘L, § 
1. With which. 


I donot find the. certain numbers whereof their | 


pakist fro any Of my ‘predecesfors, We pacts, Dry«| 
i 
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2. Of what: indefinitely, 


How this world, when and whereof created. 
Milton. 


3. Of what? interrogatively : as, whereof 


was the houfe built? 


WHEREO'N. adv, [avhere and on. | 
1. On which. 


As for thofe things ubercon, or elfe wherewith, 
fuperftition worketh, polluted they! are by fuch 
abufe, Hooker. 

Infected by the air whercon they ride. 

) Sbhakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

So looks the ftrand, wherecn th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs‘d-ufurpation, Shak. Hen. IV. 

He lik'd the ground quberecn the trod. Milton. 


2. On what? as, aereon did he fit? 
WuHB REso. 
WHERESOE'VER. § ever. ] 
1. In what place foever. 


padu [where and fo- 


Wherefo is oblo- 
lete. 
That fhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Wherefo he be, and foon upon him light. Spenfer. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoc’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 
How fhall your houfelefs heads defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shake/p. King Lear. 
He oft i 
Frequented their affemblies, wberefo met. 
Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Not proper. 


Can mifery no place of fafety know ? 


The noife purfues me wherefeer V go." Dryden 
WHERETO’, adu. [avhere and to, or 
WHEREUNTO.$ unto.] é 


l- To which. 


She bringeth forth:no kind of creature whereto 
the is wanting in that which is needful. Hooker, 
What fcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 
firft place.both of credit and obedience.jis due ;. the 
next whereunto is, whatfoever any man can neceffa. 
rily conclude by force of reafon ; after thefe, the 
voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuftom'd feaft, 
Wereto.1 bave invited many a goett. 

Shakelpeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 

Wrbereto th’ Almighty anfwer'd, not difpleas'd, 
Milton. 


2. To what? to what end? as, whereto is 


this expence ? 


[where and upon.) 
Upon which, 

The townfmen mutinied, 
whereupon he came thither. Clarendon. 

Whercupon there had rifen a war betwixt them, 
if the earl of Defmond had not been fent into 
England. Davies. 
) adv. [where and with, 
or awithal.} 


and fent to Effex; 


As for thofe things eoberewirh faperftition. work - 
eth, polluted they are. Hooker. 
Her biifs.is all in»pleafure and delight, 
Wherewith the makes her tovers drunken. Spenfer. 
Northumberland, thou ladder ewhereqwitbal 
The mounting Bolingbroke afcends my throne. 
Sbakefpeare. 
In regard of the troubles wherewib this king 
was diftreffed in England, this army was not of 
Sufficient ftrength to make an entire conquett pf 
Jreland. -Davies on Ireland. 
The builders of Babel fill, with vain defign,! 
New Babels, had they whirewithal, would build. 
; Miltan. 
You will have patience'with à debtor; who has 
an inclination to pay you his obligations, if he had 
twbercwitbal ready about him.’ ‘Wycherly. | 
The prince could ifave from fach'a number jof 
fpotlers wherewitbal to carry on his wars abroad, 
il , L110) 9 Dauegage. 
The frequency, warmthyoand affeCtion, whege- 
with they are projwied. Loys Rogers's Sermchsi 
But tCuis.impyilose for a. man, whe openly de- 
i 


4 
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clares againft religion, to.give any reafonahledecue 
rity.that he will not be falfe and cruel, whenever 
temptation offers which he va'ues more than he 
does the power wbercwith he was trufted; Swifta 
2. With what? interrogatively, 
If the falc hath loft its favour, euberecvich Mall it 
be falied ? Matthew. 
3+ Iknow not that wherewithal is ever 
ufed in queftion. 
To We RRET. Usa 
pote, from ferret. } | 
t: To ‘horry }"to' trouble ; -to ‘teazey A 
low colloquial word. © atte 
2. To give a box on'the ear. Ainjzvcrib. 
Wine RR Y. x. /. [of uncertain derivation. J 


A light boat ufed.on rivers. 

And falling down into: a lake, 
Which him up*to:the neck doth take, 
His tury fomewhat it doth flake, 

He calieth fora ferry ; j ; 
What was. his club he made.his boat, 
And in his oaken cyp doth faat 

As fafe as in a wherry. Drayton's Nympbide 

Let the veffel fplit on fhelves, 
With the freight enrich themfelves : 
Sare within my little wherry, 

All their madnefs makes'me merry. 


To WHET. ©. a. [hpevcan, Saxon ; 
ten, Dutch. ] 


1. To fharpen. by attrition. 
Fool, thou whet’? a knife to kill thyfelf. 
Shake/peare's Richard Ill. 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haft qubetted on thy {tony heart, 
To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. l 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
This vifitation 
Is but to wher thy almoit blunted purpofe. 
Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed. on the qwherted 
blade of a knife, will not:impart its,colours Boyle. 
There: ds «the Roman flave whetting sbis knife, 
and liftening. Addifon on Italy. 
Eloquence, fmooth,and cutting, isdike a razor 
whetted with oils Swifte 


2. To"edge;`to make angry or acrimoni- 
ous" it 18 ufed with oz and forward, but 
improperly. 


(corrupted, J; fup- 


AY wift, 
Wel- 


; Peace, good queen ! 

O wet not on thefe too, too furious peers; «© 
For bleffed are'the peace-makers!"  Shake/peares 
Since Cafius firit did tuber me againkt Oxfar, 

I hace not flept. Sbakefpeare’s Julius Cajar. 
Twill wher on the king.) ~ Shake/p: King Jobn. 
He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and, the 

more to wébet him, forsvards, the bafla had cune 

ningly inGauated) into: his acquaintance oneyMu- 
learabe. Knolles. 
Letinot-thy-deep-bitternefs beget 

Carelefs defpair.in me ; for that will ubet i 

My mind to (corn. Donne. 
The caufe why onions, falt, and pepper, in baked 

meats, move appetite, is by vellication of thofe 

nerves; for motiomwherrerh.. _ Bacon's Nat. Hf. 

A difpofition in the king began to be difcovered, 
which, nourifhed and qhetted on by bad counfel- 
lors, proved the blot of his times; which was the 
crufhing treafure out of his fubjeéts purfes by pe- 
nal laws. P3 ‘Bacon's Henry V11. 

Tia fad) that;we fhould: facrifice, the, church's 
peace to the wherrting and inflaming of alittle vain 


cusiofitys, yy ; Decay of Piety. 
Great contemporaries wbet_and cultivate each 
other. Dryden. 


Himfelf: invented firft the fhining thare, 
jAnd wetted, human induftry by care; 
' Nor fuffer'd Noth to rust his active reign. 
Dryden's Gesrgicks | 
WHET. In Ai [from the’verb. } 
1. The a¢t of fharpening. 
2. Any thing that gnakes’ hungry, as a 
dram, a ‘rr f 


I í 


An 
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An iv'ry table Is a certain edcrs 
Y ov, would not think how heartily he ‘ileat. Dry. 

He aijitted at four hundred bowls of punch, not 
toimcation fipss drams, and ebets. SpeAater. 

Ws rHER. adv. [hpæðen, Saxon.) A 

article’ expreffiing one part of a dif- 

Junctive queftion in oppofition to the 
other: anfwered by or. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, 
how to ferve God both morning and evening, 
wbhetoer {ermans may be had or now, Hooker. 

Refolve whether you will or. nce Shak. Richs (1h. 

Perkins’s three, counfetlors registered themf Ives 
fanfluary-men,; and svbaber upon pardon obtain- 
e2, or continuance within the En, they were 
not proceeded with. Bacon. 

* “IF we adjoin to the lords, quberber they prevail or 
fot, we engu!ph ourfelves into affured daner. 
i Hayward. 

Then didit thou found that order; wberber love 
‘Or vilory thy royal thoughts did move, 

Each was a noble’caufe. ` Denbam. 

Te has been che queftion of fome curious wits, 

 wleth-r in tke world there are more heads or feet? 
/ Helyday. 

Eni@etus forbids = man, on fuch an occafion, 
to confult with the oracle ehetker he ould do it 
er no, it being neceffary to be done. Dec. of Picty. 

Whecker by health cr ficknefs, life or death, 
‘niercy is till contriving and carrying on the fpiri- 
tua good of all who Jove God. South's Sermons. 

This afiftance is only offered to men, and not 
forced pm them wéeiber' they wiler now Tillotfon. 

Wacen our, fariga trade exceeds our exportation 
of. commodities,.onr, money,.muft.'go.to pay our 
debts, eebeiber melted or note Locke. 

Weevherit be that the richelt.of thefe difcoveries 
fall not into the pope's hands, or for fome- other 
reafon, the ptince of, Farnefe will keep this feat 
from being,turned up, till,one of his.cwn family 
is in the-chair. Adeifon on Liig. 

Werner. pronoun. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they, tell at word! 
Wetker of them thould be therlord af Jords. 

i S enfer. 
bVEetber of them twain did the’ will of his fa- 
ther?’ ‘Mattheo, xxi. 

\W betber is: more beneficial, that wahodd; have 
the fame yearly quantity.of heat diitributed equally, 
or a greater fhare in fummer, andiin winter, a tefs? 

CIRAN “Bentley. 

‘Let them ‘take robe(Ber'they will i if they deduce 

al! animals from/fingle pairs; ‘even to ‘nrake the! fe- 

cond’ of a pair, is to write after a copy. Benvvey. 

WHETSTONE. a. f. [wher and ffexe. ] 

Stone'on which any thing 'is whetted) or 
rubbed ito:makesitofharp. 

The minds of the afflicted do never think, they 
have fully conceived the weight onmicafure.of their 

wown woe: they ufe ‘their affection as aawabrfone 
both to. wit and memory. Hocker, 
What avail'd her, refolntion chafte, 
Whole fobereft looks were whetffones to defire? 


Fairfax. 
Thefe the evbetfone fharps toveat, 

And ery, millftones are good meat. _ Ben Joyon. 
Diligence is to the underftanding as the>wher- 
frone-to the razors butethe will'is the hand'that 
muft apply the one to theother. South. 
A wherfiene\isnotan initrument to catve with, 
but it tharpensithofe that do. Shakefps Jlluftrated: 


W HETTER imf. {from eobert.J One that’ 


whets or fharpens. 
Love and enmity are notable whctrers and quick- 
eners af the fptrit of life in all animats. Mere. 
WHEY. #.£ [hpoeg, Saxon ; wey, Dutch.) 
1. The thin or derous, part of milk,..from 
which the oleofe or grumous part is fe- 
parated. 
I'll make you feed on curds and obey. Shatelp. 
Milk is nothing but'blood turned white, by be- 
ing diluted with a greater quantity of ferum or 
qwubey in the glandules of the brest. 
Harvey on Confurpttons. 


WHI 


2. It is ufed of any thing white and thin. 
Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers whey face ! 


Shakefpeare.} 
Wue'ver. ) adj. [from whey.] Partak- 
Wue'yisn.§. ing of whey; refembling 
Whey. 


Thok medicines, being. opening, and, piercing, 
fortify the operation of the liver, in fending, down 
the wdeycy part of the blood to the reins. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He that quaffs 
Such wheyih liquors, oft with cholick panga: 
He'll rear. Philips. 


WHICH. pron. [hpile, Saxon; welt, 
Dutch. } 


1.. The pronoun relative, relating tol] 


things. 

The! apoftles term itt ‘the pledge of our’ hea- 
venly inheritance, iometimes the handfel or earneft 
of that wbich is to come. Hooker. 

In-deftiuGions by deluge, ‘the remnant which 
hap to be referved are ignorant. oy» Bacon. 

To wbich their want of judging. abilities, add 
alfo their want of opportunity to apply to fuch 
confideration as may let them into the true good- 
nefs and evi) of things, which are qualities: which 
feldom difp!ay themfelvcs to'the firft view. 

Sourb’s Sermons. 

The queen of fures by their fide is fet, ; 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untaited meat, 
W bich if chey-touch, her hifling fnakes fhe ‘rears. 
Dryden. 

After the feveral earths, confider the parts of the 
furface of this globe which are barren, as fand and 
rocks. “Locke. 

2. It.had formerly fometimes rhe before it. 
| Do they not blafpheme that worthy name by the 
subich ye are called ? James, ii. 7. 


3. It formerly was ufed for who, and re- 


>) lated likewife to perfons + as in the firft 


words of the Lord’s. Prayer. 

The Almighty, whicb giveth wifdom to whom- 
foever it pleafeth him, did, for the good of his 
church, ftay thofe eager atfe€tions. Hooker. 

Do you hear, Sir, of a battle? -smi 

| ——Every one hears that, 
| Which can diftinguifh found. Shake/p. King Lear. 
- „Had J been there, wbich am a filly. woman, 


The foldiers thould have tofs’d me on their pikes 


Before I would have granted to. that alt. 
Shake/peare’s Henry V1. 
4. The genitive of which, as well as of 
wd, 18 whofe, but whofe, as derived 
from avéich, is {carcely. ufed but in po- 
etry. 

Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, eubo/e mortal tafte. Milton. 
5. It'is fometimes a demontftrative’ as, 
take which you will. 
What is the night =: 
—Almoft at odds with morning, which is which. 
Sbake/peare. 
6. It is fometimes an interrogative : as,’ 
which is the man? 
I bich of you convinceth me of fin? Tobn. 
For which of thefe works do ye tone me ? Jobn. 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ftrangers ebicb is which enquire. 
Tickel. 
WHICHSOE VER. pron. [which and /cever.] 
Whether one or the other. 

Whicbfoeever of thefe he takes, and how often 
foever he doubles it, he finds that he isnot’ one 
jot nearer the end: of fuch addition than at ‘firft 
fetting out. ELLS Locke. 

WHIFF. 2. /. [chwyth, Welth.} Ablan + 
a puff of wind. | ; l 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, tn rage ftrikes wide ; , 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell (word 
Th" unnerved father falls. “Sbake/peare’s Hamlet. 


| Wut'Gcism. 7. 


wHt 


If fomeunfav'ry whiff betray the crime, 
Invent a quarrel traighte © wo w Sp : 
Three pipes after dinner'he conftantly. fmokgg; 
And fealonsihisiswbifsi with impertinent jokes. a 
° OALA Prise. 
Nick pulled out a boatfwain's whittle upon the 
firt whiff the tradefmen came jumping in. < Ar $ 
ToWnr'rrte. %. 2. [from whig] 
4 e . © wf a y5 
move inconftantly, as if driven by apu 
of wind. r - 


| fop, that has notione.grain ofitheifenterof'aimin 


sae 


-Nothingis more familiar, than’ for a ne 


of honour, to play the heros 1% ranpe. 

Was our reafon giyon tolbe thos puff"d abootg” 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feathery "o T 

The fport.of ev'ry whiffing blag that blows?" 

ry 1 me Rowe. 

A perfon of a whifling and unfteady tarn of 

mind cannot Kecp clofe to avpoint of controverly, 


| butwanders from it perpetually. ots! te Watts. 
War'rever, wi f [from whiffe)" Y 
/ 3 ides T$ th) A 
1. An ancient officer of itate. 

( csuraw 


oe 


Pales in the flood with meny wit 


N 


‘ P; 


The beach.) | o> : 


„fea, walt aant oF) aA wei 
Which, like a mighty awhiffer “fore the king, . 
Seems to prepare his way. Shake/peare’s Henry Vie 


2. One,of no confequence; one moved 


Liw 


with a whift.or.puff. h 
Our fine young ladies ‘retain in their fervice ; 
great number of fupernumerary and ‘infigni at 
fellows, which they ufe like ‘eubiffers, and come 
monly. call fhoeing-horms. T  * “Speffutor. 


Every wbiffer in a laced coat, who frequents © 


the chocolate-houfe, shall talk of the conftitution. 
F 5 Swift 
WHIG. z. /. [hpæg, Saxon.} 
te Whey. ià u 
2. The name of a faction. N 
The fouth=weft counties of Scotland have fel- 
dom corn enough to ferve them round’ the year ; 


“id 


-v té 


and the northern parts producing more than they- 


need, thofe in the weft come in the fummer to buy 
at Leith the ftores that come from the north ; and 
from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their 
horfes, all that drove were called the whiggamors, 
and fhorter the whigs. Now in that year, before 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, 
the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching 
at the head of their parifhes with an unheard-of 


fury, praying and preaching all the way as they — 


came. The marquis of Argyle and his party cams 
and hcaded them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamors inroad; and, ever 
after that, all that oppofed tne court.came in con- 
tempt to be called ebigs : and from Scotland the 
word was brought into England, where, it js.now 
one of our unhappy terms of difunion.. ~ Burrete 
Whoever has a true value for church and ftate, 
Mould avoid the extremes of whig for the fake of 
the former, and the extremes of tory on the aecaunet 
of the latter. ud . Swift. 
W wi’cotsn. adj. [from tokig.] Relating 
to the whigs. | 
‘She ‘ll prove berfelf a tory plain, © .. = 
From principles the whigs maintain ; 
And, to defend the sobiggifh caufey T y 
Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift. 
“i [from whig.] T The 
notions of a whig. reat teers 
I could quote pallagss from fifty pamphl 


wholly. made up o 
German; hpile, 


Wuire. on. Ji [ weil, G 
Saxon.}] Time ; {pace of. tine. . 

} lf my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain 
this much of you, that you will remainifome wile 
‘in this company, to eafe your! own travel andiour 
folitarnefs. v \Sidneye 

I have fcenher rife from her bed, and again re- 
iturn to bed; yetallithis qubile in a moit fakt: Netep. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

One 


Awe La 


Yes 

; wives and boys, | 
Whole thouts and claps outvoice the deep-mouth“d 
i 


wbiagifm and athcifm. Sevifre T 


7 


à 
(A 
~ 


WHI 


One while-we thought him innocent, 
“Ana then w` accus’d the conful.: Bem Fonjon’s Catal. 
qe We faw, himifeeding comes: yii 
nd.on hisinecke:a burthep lugging home, 
ie highly huge, of feredfinod which the pile 
at fed his Gre fupplide all finite while. Chap. 
Jol hope lingenuous perfons wilk.advertife me 
Take they think j it worth their wile, of what 
dint ze in it. Digby. 
Pauling awhile, ' thus to herfelf fhe mus’d. 
; ‘Milton. 
» How could ft thou, look for other, but that God 
- $houldicondemn thee for the doing of thofe things 
. for which thine own confcience did condemn thee 
i allthe qwhile thou waft doing of them? Tillotfon. 
That which 1 shave all this edile been’ endea- 
vouringito convince men tu;is no other but wha: 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend. Tidlor/. 
i Few, without the hope? of ‘another life, would 
„think i itworth their while to live above the allure- 
ments of fenfe. o Atterbury. 
What fate bas difgostd of the papers, tisi not 


worth wile to tell. ` Locke. 
V z Be. 
Ene | adv, [hpile, Saxon. Whiles is} 
Wiiersr, yO out of ufe. } 


1. During the time that. 
| Woiles \ was protector, 
+ Pity was all the fault that was in me. 
Shakefp. Hem ¥ Vi. 

“What we have, we prize:notito the worth 
Hr bileswe enjoy itsbut being lackt and loft; 

_ Why then we rack the value. Sbakefpeare. 

Repeated, while ianea earth 
“Attains her end. 

2, As long as. l 

U íe your memory,;) you will fenfibly experience 
a gradual i pema, while you take care not to 
overioad it. , Watts. 

, At the fame time that. 

Wbiles by the experiment of this»minittration 
they glority God, for yous profetied {ubjeCtion unto 
the gofpel. 

wi Can he imagine that God fends forth an irre- 
- fitible ftrength againi fome fins, wif in others 
he. permite-men a power of repziling his grace ? 
Decay of Picty. 
All hearts fhall bend, and ev'ry voice < 

In loud applaudirg fhouts rejoice ; 

Wiis all mz gracious afpe& praile, 

And crowes grow Icyal as they gaze. 

__ He fits attentive to his own ‘applaufe; 
While wits and templars ev'ry fe:ttence raife, 
And wonder with a foolith face of praif+. 


t Milton. 


Add:fon, 


Pope. 


To Wuite. v. n: [from the noun.) ‘To } 


loiter. ` 
Men guilty this way never have obferved that 
the tudilirg time, the gathering together, and wäit- 
ing a little before disiner, isithe mok aukwardly 
pafled away of any. Spcthator. 
WHILE RS. adu. [while and ere, or de- 
fore.) Avlittle while ago iere, while. 


Not.in ule. 

That cusfed wight from whom J *fcap'd whilere, 
< Aapan of hell, chat cails himfe!f Defpair. © Spenf. 
Let-us be jocund: will you troul the catch 

You taught meybut while- are? Sbakeipearc. 
Vhofe armies, thet tubile-cre 
Affrighted all the world, by Lim ftcuck dead with 
fear. Urayten. 
Here ‘ics Habbinol, our fhepherd whilire, Ral 
He who, with all h: hetaldry,aehilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleceg to yive us cate. 
Milton. 
Wui’Lomu: adv. [hpilom, Saxon, that is, 


once on a time,| Baungrijy once ; of 


old. Not in ufe. | 
Where nowrthe fludious layers have thir 
bowcrss = > 


There awbilzm ‘wont the Templar knights abide, 
Tih. they decayed through pride. Spenfer. 
In. northern clime awal'rous knight 
Did ewhilcm jill bis bear in fizhr; 
Ani wounds fiddler. 


i 


2 Cor. i 1x. f 


To WRTRT. 


Hudibrat. 


WHI 


Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, » 


Whilem did May bis dearly loved mates Milton. 


WHIM. 2. f. [This word is derived by 


Skinner froma’ thing. turning -round ; 

nor can I find any etymology more pro- 

bable.] <A freak; an odd fancy; a 

caprice ;* an irregular motion of defire. 

| AH the fuperfuous whims relate, ° = 
That fill a female gamefter’s pate. “Swift. 
He Icarnt his whims and high-flown notions too, 

Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Harte. 


To Warmrer. v. n. (awimmeren, Ger- 


man.] ‘l'o cry without any loud noife, 
The. father by his authority fhould always {top 
this fort of crying, and filence their eubimperizp. 
Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring fhe 
Shall make bim amble oma goffip’s meflage. Rowe, 
In. peals of thunder now. fhe roars, andinow 
F She gently whimpers like alowing cow... - Swift. 


Wuimprep, adj. [I fuppofe from whim- 


per.] This word feems'to mean diftorted 
with crying. 
This rebimpleds whining, purblind, wayward 


i boy 
This Gane Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
Th’ anointed foversign of fighs and groans. Shak. 


WHIMSE Y. n. J {only another form .of 
the.word whim.) = A freak’;,a caprice ; 
an odd fancy ; a whim. 


At this rate a pretended freak or ewhimfey may 
be palliated. IE fran 

All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes eit 
can “be imagined, “all the fanclts and ‘ahr fes of 
poets\and-painters, and Egyptian idolaters, if fo be 
they are confient with life and propagation, would 
be.now ely in being, if our atheifts notion were 
true. Ray onthe Creation. 

So pow, as health or temper changesy 

In larger compafe Alma ranges ; 

This day below, the next above, =» 

As light or folid whimfies Move. Prior. 

What I fpeak, my fair Chloe,.and what I write, 

fhows 

The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 

J court ‘others tn verfe, but I love thee in profe; 
And thay have my whines, but thou hift. my 

hearer. < Prior, 
Oranges tx whimfcy-boards went round. King. 
He fpoke this with fuch a fedate and unditturbed 


— 


mind, that I could-not impute it to melancholy, P 


or a fplenctick wdimfey. Blackmore. 
Th’yextravagance ofipoõetry 
bIs atia lofs for figutes to exprefs 
Men's folly, whiafies, and inconttancy. .. Swift. 
WHIMSICAL., adj. [ from. whimfayn) |. 
Freakith ; capricious ; oddly.fanciful. 
In another circumftance | an particular, ors as 
my neigh ours call me, whimficals as my garden 
invites into it all the birds, 1 do not fuffer any one 
to deftroy their nents. Addifon. 
WhHirn! 2. J. [chwyn Welth ;. geni/la./pt- 
nofa, Latin.] Furze. parle. 
With whias or with furzes thy hovel renew. 
Tuffer. 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, sobin-buth, and thifie. Barer. 
D. n. [panan Saxon ; “uae: 
yen, Dutch; cavyue, Welthh.}. To lament 
in Jow:murninrs ; “to make. a, plainiive 
noife ; to moan slid a and. cfiemi- 
nately. 


They came to the woody where thehcundswere™ 
in.couples ftaying their coming, but witheare dining’ 


accent craving liberty. Sidite ie 
At his nurfe’s tears bes, 
Heewhin'd and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blufh‘d at bim, Shake. Coriglunus. 
Twice and once the hedge-pig swbin'd. 
Shakejp. Macbeth. 


’ 


WHI- 


Whip him, 
Till,-like aboy, you fee him cringe his face,’ 
And whiue aloud for mercy. 
Shakefp Antony and Cleopatra 

- The common ‘people have a avbining tone and 
accent ingtheir fpeech, asoif they: did fill) fufter 
fome oppresiion. _- Dawies. 

Then if we whine, look pale, 

And tell our tale, 

Men are in pain 

For us again ; 

So neither fpeaking doth become 

The lover's ftate, nor being dumb. 

He made a viler noife than fwine 
¥n windy weather, when they wine. Hudibras. 

Some, under fheep’s cloathing, had the properties 
ef wolves; that is, they could zine and howl, as 
well as bite and devour. Scurh’s Scru:onse 

I was,not born fo bafe to flatter crowds, 

And move your pity by a whining tale. 
Dryden's Don Szbcfiane 

Laughing at their whining may perhaps. be the 
proper method. Locke. 

Life was given for noble teenie 3, and therefore 
it mult not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined 
away in love. Colliers 

Upon argeneral mourning, mercers and woollen- 
drapers would in four-and-twenty hours raife their 
cloths and filks to above a double price; and, if 
the mourning continued long, come eubining with 
petitions to ‘the court, that th¢y were ready to 

| ftarve. r Swift. 
Wanane onaf [from the verb.] Plamtive 
noife.;, mean or affected complaint. 

The favourable opinion’ of men comes often- 
times by a few demure looks and affected whines, 
fet off with’ fome odd: devoticnal poftures and gri- 
maces. Sourbe. 


Sackling. 


Thy hateful’ whine of woe 
Breaks in toon my forrows; and diftraéts 


My jarring ferifes with thy beggar’s ‘ety. 
Rave? Fane Shore. 


To Wut'nwy. v. a [hinnig Latin’; from 
the fotind.}° To make a noife like a. 
horfe or colt., | 

WHI NARD. naf. [pinnan and ane,sto 
gain honour;:Saxon. Skinners wPknow 

not whether’ this’ word’ was ‘ever’ ‘ufed 

. ferioufly, and therefore perhaps it might 
be. denominated in.contempt,from ain, . 
a: tool. to.cut wus. | A: {word > an con- 

' tempt. 

He fhateh’a his Dbinvard upy that fled 
When be was: fajliog off shisrftecds, pfladibras. 


To WHIP. v.a. baphaparecaveh ys jp wip- 


pen Dutch} 
1. To Arike with any ant rough and flex=. 
ible.” k 
He too 


The harnefs'd j Haste hill with horror hook 
And plies them with the lath, and clips ‘em on 5 
And, as he whips, upbraids “em withyhis fon. 
Addifene 
2. To few flightly. sa. s 
|. In half wdipt mullin needles ufelefelie.s Guys. 
3. Totdrive with Jathess n 
This unbeard faucinefs, and boylhh*troops, 
'The king doth fmite ats ‘and is well/prepar’d 
Tor bip this’ dwarfith iwar, thefe pigmy arms, 3 
From out the ciscle-of his tengitaries. 
Shakgp, King y Jenne 
Let ’s whi ip thefe ftragelers o'er the fees again; 
Lath lence ticle over-weening rags of France, 
Ther Ye famifhed beggars. Shak fp. Rickurd \I. 
TSidce Pplutke’ pecie, play'd truant, and white - 
itop, Pknewnctwhat it'was to be’beaten till lately. - 
Shake/peares 
If ordered every day toruhip his top {> long as 
to make him weary, he well with for bis books; if 
you promise it him asa reward of havingisobise his 
tcp luftily quite oute Poleg 
Whipt gicam 5 wnfortified with wine or lenie ! 
Froth'd by that fatwrn mufe; Incitference. Harve, . 


4. fe 


WHI 


ge To-correct with Jathes. 
wp Wlptgave you te, the hearing of the caufe, 
Hoping you'li find good caufe tò whip them all. 
Shakefpeare. 


Reafon with the fellow, 
Before you punih him, ‘wherethe heard this, 
Leya fhould chance to ‘whip your information. 
Shake/peare. 
Hosity we fee fomeieaw pin: feather'd thing 
Aredipt to mount;-and fights:and heroes:fing, 

WAV HS for falfe-quantities was whipr at fchool 
Bnw other day, and aks Soy A 
bacd ói Dryden. 
> How did he retuzn thit paeglityl brave, 

Who vo bipe che’ winds; ad pos the feathis flave ? 
Dryden. 

‘This reqasres more'than (ating children‘a talk, 
snd whippeeg them, “without any more!ado,/if it 
be*not-donetovour fancy. Locke. 


‘Oh chain me! bip me! let me be the fcorn | ! 


Of fordid rabbles and infalting crowds? 
wrGive me butilife. oSmith’s\Phed-w and Hippolitus. 
« (Heirs to. titles.and’berge eftates baveva weaknefs) 
jn their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and 
indignity of whipping. Swift. 
5.‘ To lath with {carcafm. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till 
I was as creft-fallen asa dried pear. 
Shake[peare’s Merty Woes of Windsor. 
6.°To inwrap. 
lating is firmly @bips. about.with fall gut, 
that it) may. thereafier move linntheedge of the 
rowler. Moxon’s Mech, Exercifes. 
Jo Wuip. v. a. To, take any thing 
nimbly: always with a particle afcer- 
taining the fenfe; as, out, on, wp, away. 
A‘ ludicrous ufe. 
In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind: the arras bearing fomething fir, |” 
He wbipt- his rapier of, and cries, arat 
And inthis brainith apprebenfion. kills 
The unfeen good old mans + Shakepeare’s Hamlet. 
She in a hurry whips up her darling under her 
arm. 


ftretch out your head: T can eafily Rea up © 

your horns, and fo out of the well Prange. 
Brik Sofan subis her linen from the rope, } 

Whilft the Grit drizzling thower is barn aigre: | 


Thus aifpofed, it lies” fea far you ‘to’ Srp, it 

* out ina moment. p< Sui iff. 

To Wats Vai taxis To move nimbly, A 
ludierous word. 


‘Two friends’ travelling together; metatcar upen 7 


 theWway't “the ane quSipt up") tree, land othe other 
throws himfelf flat.opon'théigroend: oF frange- 

[3 oT he mploriiguisa made,a, Cadden, Garr to ôl- 
low; bot the juice of the quorum qj 5 i 
tween. ra 


WHIP. 2. fw. ‘Thpeop,. Saxon: hr ‘An infira. 
ment of:correction tough and pliant. 
oe There fatiinfernal Pain, 
Andifaft befide him farrtumaledbua Strife;  ; 
'The.one in hand an jron tobip did tain 
The other brandithed a bloody; knife... Spenfer. 
Put in.ev'ry honeft hand a wbip, . 
Fe lao ihe HA naked through the world. 
Shake); eare s Orbello. 
Love i is merely a madnefs, and delerves a5, wall a 
darke-houfe and a wip as'madmen doi | “SWake/p. 
High on her head ‘the roare two twilted {naka p~- 
Her o the rattles, and herieebip theithakes. 
Dryden. 
In his right hand hevholds the wip, with hich 
he is fuppofedto drive the horfes of the fun. Add. 
Warp and pur. With the utmoft hafte. 
Each ftaunch polemick 


Came <pbip and fost, and’ data thro’ thin land : 


thick. Dunciad. 
Wu’rcorn. N. J: [whip'and cord.) Cord 
of which lafhes are made. , 
Io Raphael's tisft works are’ many {mall fuld- 
+ 


WHIPGRAFTING. n. f. [In gardening: ] 
WHIPHA' ND. 2. f. [whip and pand. ] 
WHI'PLASH. n. / 


Wut PPER. 


Wur princposT. 2: i (whip and’ PoR- P 


Wure’saw. nf. [uwbip and fawi jw i 


WHI PSTAEF. n. fe [On fhipboard.] A 


Wu PsTER. 2.f. [from whip.] A nim- 


L'E range. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and’ then 


Wurpt, for whipped. 


W HI 


ings, often repeated, which look like fo ‘many 
whipcords. Dryden. 


A kind of oe 


Advantage over. 

The’ archangel, when Difcord'was seftive,"and 
would not be drawn ‘from’ her beloved’monatt:ry 
with fair words, has the tobip-band of whet, and 
drags her out with many fripes: Dryden. 
‘The lath or ye end) 
of a whip. 

Have eubiplafh well knotted and ret At inough 


n. f. [from vbip.} 


‘who punifhes with whipping. + 
Love is merely a madnefs, and deferves as well 


a dark-houfe and a whip as madmen doj and the | 
reafon why they are ‘not fo ‘punifhediis, that the | 


qbippers are in love toos eSbakelpeare. 


A pillar to which criminals are ‘bound 
when they are lafhed. wae 
Could not the whippingpof prevail, i 
With all ies rhet'rick; nor the jail, bg 
To keep from flaying fcourge thy kin, 4H 
And ancle free from iron.gin? ^ si Hadi ibrat, 


| 


The whipfarw is ufed by joiners to fawduch great 
pieces of Ruff that) the, handfaw. will, not, cafily 
reach through. Moxon, 


piece of wood faftened to che. helr 

which. the fteerfman holds in his hand 

to move the helm andturn theip: |- 
Bailey. 


‘ble fellow. 


I am not valiant neither; 
But ev’ ry puny whipfer gets my fword. 
Sbhake/peare’s Otbello. 
Give thae eubipftcr but his errand, 


He takes my lord chief juftice’ warrant. Prior. 


In Bridewel a number be ftript, 


Leffe worthie than theefe.to be woipt. Tuffer. 


To WHIRL. v. a [hpýnpan, Saxon; awir- 


` belen, Dutch.}. To turn round rapidly, 
My thoughts a~ cwhirled like a potter's wheel : 
I know not where 1 am, nor what l do. 
Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. 
He whirls his {word around without delay, ` 
And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. 
Dryden. 
With his full forceshe whir!’d it firft around 3 
But the foft yielding air received the wound. 
Dryden. 
The Stygian flood, . 
Falling from on high, with bellowing found | 
bid the black waves and rattling ftones around. 
Addifon. 
With impetuous motion cobirl'd apace, | 
This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps’ its place. 
Granville. 
+ SThey haveiever been,taughe by. their fenfes, that 
the fun,, with all the planets and the fixed ftars, 
are whirled round this little globe. “ 


i “Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
‘To WHIRL. V.n. 


1. Torun round.rapidly. 

Heyraptwith sobirling wheels, inflames the fyen 

With fire: not made to. burn, but faisly forito thine. 
Spoyer. 
Five moons. were feen to-night, 

Four fixed,-and the fifth did subir/ about 
Ang other four in. wond’rous.motion- 

Ai young ftriplings, whip: the top tor {port | 
Onthe fmooth pavement of an empty court, | 
The wooden engine flies and wé&irls about, 


Admis'd with clamours of the beardlefs route Dry. 


nef high, 


War'riicic.2./ [whirl andgig.] A toy 


Sbakefp. King Jobn. 


WHI 


Wild ‘and diftra@ed with their fere >S 
they juftling eee pea rise i 


The flood’ away the ftruggli rig fquadr ron +e 
And men, and arms, E WH 8 wobirli 
á aurets ph a 


2. To movethaftilys'~ soo) A lone 
‘She what he fweate regards no more 


© Than the deaf rocks when the toud billows ra 3 

But whirl’d away to hah bis hateful fight,’ 

Hid in the foret "=" Dryden's ri 
Med "n. S Tiroir the verb] J 24 baA 
1. Gyrati ion ; anit Otazion; C 

4 tion; ; apid d circum z wohsh na 
"Twere_ well ‘your j jud gaiena bot id Pa did 

$ range; ) 

\ But'ey’n your follies ‘and débauches eninge, 
With-fuch*aisobivt, the poets of: yourages H W 
Are wt “a, and cannot {core themiron theiftage. . t 
iL 9 Iyun? -293 AR $0 inw s' Dryden. 
T Wings aife ray fects, I'mepleafed sto-mount on 

paste@inxt? etl tsiol 
“Trate alltbe: mazes of the liquid Sey gore u 
Their various turnings and their tobiris declare, i 
And live insthe waft renionyol the aire 1 ra 
Creech Manilas. 
“Nor tub oF time, nor Aight of ‘years, can 


fie, 


reech, 
oI have. Ben watching what hee came up 


in the, ¢ bird o of fancy, that „were worth commu 
* Gating. 

How the car rattles, how its kindling ‘whi Is 
Smoke inthe aubiriiri the circling *fand afcends) 
Andsin the noble du the chariet'slo&. »"|Smith. 

2. Any. thing moved.with: rapid. rotation. 

For though in dreadful wudir/s weshung ! 

‘Highvon the broken wave, = 4 1 

iI knew:thou wertnotflow to hear, ea 

| Nor impotent tofave) ^ Addi ifon`s Spettator. 

WHKRLBEAT. nf-j[euvbirl.and, bat.) Any 
thing moved rapidly round to give a 
blow. It is frequently ufed: bythe poets 
for the ancient ceftusy ‘oo 

At whirlhar he’ bad fain many, and was now 
himfe!f flain by Pollux. LB Eftrarge. 

The wbirlbat's falling blow they nimbly thun, 
And win che race ere they begin to run. 

Creech’s Manilius. 

The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, 
as Dares did the ewbiribais of Eryx, when they were 
thrown, before him by Entellus. 5. Dryden. 

The wiirlbct and the tapid race ma be 
Referv'd for Cæfar, and Ordain'd by mé. | 

l Dryden's Virgil. 
WHI'RLBONE. wf, The patella ; the cap 
of the knee.” Ainfworth, 


which childsen fpin. round... 
He found that marbles taught him percutfion, 
And:subirfigizs che axisin peritrochio. «i 
Arbutbact and Pope's: Mart. Scriblerilts 
That fince they gave thingsstheir beginning, 
And {et this whirligig a-fpinning. - Priore 


WHIRLPIT, nf. (hpynppole, Saxon. ] 
Wu’ RLPOOL. A place where the wa- 
ter moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its ceu- 
ter; a vortex. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led: chrough 
“or and sobtrlpocl, o'er bog andiquagmire. 
Shakepeare King Lear. 
In the fathomlefs profound 
Down funk they likera falling tone, 
By raging whirlpits overthrown.. 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s mel 
Into an unfcen cvdbirlpsal draws you faf, 
And in a moment finks you. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
Send. forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab’ ring 
` thought; 
tit return with empty notions fraught 
OF airy columns every moment broke, 
OF circling we birepials, and of ipheres of fmoke. 
Prin. 
These might arife fome verticinous, mations & 
ce oiripocls > 


andy te 
J» 


ee “x. a ie 


T 


. 
E 


77 


: ve Ren Wes 


Pop 
wi yy Whe bollowsvsi/p’ ring esn the taani riljs®™ 
Thomjen.’ 


tog ORD. 


WHI 


shershaos nr bereby the 

geet wded to the middle 
ere. coni pate one ano- 
y Bentley. 

l i verbelwind, Ger- 
man. JA oem wind moving circularly. 
ptand wi niniceind, of your paf- 

senses astemperancesthar, Mayr give it imooth- | 

ne hAwosd viet aod a: Shakelpcare’s, hates. 


” 


And bare Expand the botom af the DA 


PER 3 ; 2043630 TLA: qin 
Aly formed in imi- 
pred by i it 

rom ant ie the bee pheafant pisz, 
Pope. 
ey H [wik 6M, tO wipes German. ] 
Y.S inak bislein; or brush, : 
ae The white of an egg, though in noes ne 
, OP syeribeing ‘tong pgitared2 with? a tif or Apaons | 
lofe: its tranfparency. Bile} 
If you ‘preakgny china withthe lpr the if | 
wonithe mantictree, gathenup the frragmentss Stvi/t. E 
2. „part of iwoman tdt ori ton” If 
fe Antea means to vrevent being, one farthing 
Re worte for the Abatement ór intere, 1s ' Wearing 
pi town woik inttead of fs peipt de AA, l 
oo EN OSOA on Trade, 


ewe aire Fra AE to Wipes, Ger: 
P ibaid esi wod sities 163 ods woH 
arog HALEN @iniabladbsvdms siom? 
i2“ To move'nimbly; as whemone: ge 


QU £1 Cardan be! jew'd’gicav Nadee pea di & 
Upmitho tis sth" bear’s tail!s endi 


ud 


hee 


| 
: 
j 


3 


That, as hesshiedice’ wards the: fan, } 
Strow'd ‘thighty:empires-up and downs | Hud: |" 


WHT SKER Dn. /, [from whi.) The hair 
nA growing” on’ the cheek unfttaver z “the 
Ba iach joy) yi ibiget bsvom s5 
395 SCA Gerifive'ta! Fall “of eatey« 2! 
Whofe thread of dife therfatat fiters: 
Didtwift together withits whifkers. 
s Behold four kings, in'majefty rever'd 
= With hoary tehiAcrs.and a torky bearde: Pope. 
painter added.a pair of qwéifkers to therface. 
Addifan. 
Lo WHI SPER wwii ma[avipereny Dutch. ] 
‘Tofpeak with a Jow voice, fo as not to 
“Be heard bet by the ‘ear ‘Clofe ‘to the 
” lee: 54 tO, fpeak, with Aufpicion. or t- 
"morous. caution. 
He fometige, With fearful countenance Would 


sb 
: 


H udibrae. 


vg defirethe king to look to him{clf ;)forthat. all the f 


ycourt and city, were full of whifperingt, and, 0x- 
' “pe€tation òf, Pme fudden charge. Saxy. 
All thas hate a cg ie aeainft mo. 
sit , è Bd bas Pjilm xi. 7. 
Gy fpdech' of. aripii aubifpiring Ds föfurrlis, 


“whetherMfouder or fo ery is: Jan interior fours} 


i "but ths {peaking duris an’ txteor.found ; and 
$ therefore you-can nev jmakera tehe, nor ‘fing; in 
i uil i pering: bug in ipcech You,mays 3 2'i n Bacem 
1d af boking Accs Caldas | a 
per. “din her faithful : bark 
biers at the titas appear. = Pepe, 
Itis as off. Aii to fpeak wit in a fools cdint 
pany, as it would be ill mannerstowalijper injit’: 


hevis ‘diff teafed: at baths- beca:iforhe ie ignorant of” 


whatis: læ dts od 3 l. 


Purle downyamid thertwiited roots. 
To Wur'spprs v'a. , 
“I. To. addtefyin’ a Tow, voice. 


W aD, they talk of hin, they f hake their ee 


x ote whi, 6Aé another in the tir. 
bike r Shatelpécr* sKlag | Bal 
“Give forraw wordt; the get that does not peak 
Wo pers the o Q S: fraught heart, and bids it bræk. 
Stare fate 
zg thé man in the car, that F 
k' fuch : a ‘card. 


1 Ja 


@ man fhould 


> f 


iz 5 Bacon's, Natural Hi Pery, 


“For TY. 


silt from beneath fhe tofs'‘dithe: it De 


WHI 


The ftcwardwhifpered the young Templar, that 's 

true to my knowledge. Tathe. 
2... To utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I'mean the } 
whifpered ones ï for they are yet but ear-kiffing f 
arguments. Shakepeure. 

Sit and eat your bread >ot ; 
Nor qwhi/per more a word 5 or get. ye-gones | 
And weege without doors. . Chapman. 
Phey: might buzz sand whi/per it ane to ano- 
either, and, tacitly-withdrawing trom the apoftles, 
» enol fe, itvabout the city.” į Beatty: 
ai To prompt fecretly. l 
»Charles the emperors 

(Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 

piFor "Gvas indeed-his colour, but he came 

To whilper Walley, here makes vilitation. 

~ “'Shakefpeare’s Henry VAX. 
WHI'sPeR. Zf. J. [from the verb.] . A low: 

' foft voice’; cautious and timorous fpeech. | 

534 Fhe E is more in tones than in-fpecch : 


isherilns the, inward voice.ox cubi/per, cannot giye 
Bacon. 


e 


good and evil that pals m thë Hearty and “this wi: al 
keep conicience quick and vigilant. South.: 

Soft whifpers through th” affembly wente: Dryd. 

He uncali‘d, his patron-to controul, 

*"Divulg'd the feéretiavbifpers of his‘foulse Dryden 

Wahfuch like falfe wbilpers, i in former reigns, 
so utheeaiwof princeshave been poifoned.. Davenant, 
War BrERER. m / [from whifper.| 
- One that {peaks low. 

2, A private ‘talker ; a teller of fecrets ; 
“a conveyer of intelligence. 

Kings truft in eunucha hath rather been as to 
good Ypials and! gcodubi/perers than’ good magil- 
hy \trates. Bacon. 
‘Waist. [This word is called by Skinaer, 

who feldom errs, an interjeéuon com- 

manding filence, and fo'itis commonly 
ufed; but Shake/peare ules it as a verb, 
and Mikon as an adjetive or a partici- 
ple.] 

I. Are filent. : 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 

And then take hand; p 
Curt'fied when you haye, and kit, iy 
The wild waves wbif. Shakcfpeare’s cage 

2. Still; filent; put to filence. "> | 

The winds, with wonder wiif, — 
Smoothly the waters kifs’d, ; 
Whifpering new joys to the mild ocean, 


. Be ftill. 
Wits: n. f. A game at cards, requiring. 
clofé attention and filence: vulganly 


: 


ia 


pronounced wifi, 
The clergyman ufed to play at whif and (wob- 
bers. Siy 
Wiff awhile 


Walks his grave round, beneath a'clond oFfmoke 
Wreath'd frayrant horn the pipe. Thom, Autumn. 
Jo WHISTLE. v.n.. [hpsytlan, Saxon ; 
pret Latin. ] 
> To form a kindof mufical found by an 
"tat itch ace modulation of the breath. 
As L've watch'd and -travell’d hard?) 
` Some time I fhall fleep outy, che rek 13 whiplees j) 
E bakefpeares } 
Let one subifle at thene "ehd oft a> trunk, and 
hold’ your ear*at’ the ‘other,’ and) the found Dhall 
ftrike fo'fharp a6 you canitearceiendureit | 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
“While the plowman near at hand 
Wrifittr'o’er the furrow'd land. 
_ Should Bertran foundthis: aahroaftteed iT 
WAnd Totrifmond but whifle through his wat, 
He Uraws His army off 
ay ae while as he went for: want of thoaght. ~ 
Dryden 


ak KA i obferve the firt hints and wehijpers orif 


"< 


F Milton. 


Dryden's Spani/b Friar.. 


WHI 


The ploughman leaves the tafk of day, 
And trudging homeward'evbifies on the way. Gay, 


/2..To make a found with ‘a fmall wind 
intrument. 
3. To found-farill. 
His bigymanly voice 
Changing again toward childifh treb‘e\pipes, 
He eebifles in his found. Shakefpeare. 
‘9 Soft whifpers run aloeg the leafy woods, 
And pets bee cathe tothe murm’ cing floods, 
t Dryden. 
aeetuss el the heattha hibit brand? 
Seleets, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The firertook flame, then daf: d u'fromstheright 
Oñ faimCharaxus’ temples) near. the fight o; 
Then ewhiftling pait came on. Dryden. 
» 4 When winged) deaths! in-abfimg arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though woynded, yet undaunted fay, 
Perform thy part, and. thare the dangerous day? 
Prior. 
The wildrwinds Bln andethe billows roars 
The pagnie raft'thefuriðus téempeft tore.» Pepe. 
'TOWULSTLE. via: Tocail by a whittle. 
Let him tA: fle them’ backwards and forwards, 
ill he is weary Sourh's Sereions. 
He chanced to mifsthis dog?! we Rood {till citt 
he Hadievhifiled bim ups: «| wAddifcn. 
When fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by ‘dusice berwoiped-off my hands! 
3 | Pope. 
niger STER. ni fo [hpipele; head ] 
- Sound made by the modulation of the 
SS pidath 4 in the mouth. 
Mg firein caves conitraing the winds; 
Can with aibreath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 
Theytear his wiftleyand forfake the feas. ;.Dryd. 
2. A found made by a {mall wind inftru- 
ment. 
3. The mouth 5° the organ of whiftling. 
Let “a drink ithe other cup! to’ wet our qwhifles, 
anc {o fing’away all fad choughts, FVa/ton’s Angler. 
4. A fmall wind inftrument. 
The matters and pilots were fò aftonifhed, that 
' they knew not how to direéts, and if they knew, 
they: could eevee they directed, hear their 
own sehen Sa Sidneya 
a a Behold 


. Upon A pami tackle thipboys climbing ; 


| Hear the thrill woifle, which doth order give 


».,Lo,founds Sanfusid.. a} Shakefpeare's Henry Ve 
9, Small wubiftles, or “thephéerds Oaten pipes, give 
a found becaufe of their extreme flenderne(s, where- 
by theair is more pent tha ina widoripipe. 

Bacon's NaturalH ifiorye 
Her infant grandame’s sudbifle next it grew, 
The bells, the: jingled, and tae sue blew. jpe 
The noife: of winds.:,. ii 


6: A call; fach ‘as “fportfmen" ufe to o their 
` dogs. 
fag Madam, asi comes my, lord. = 
a S have been Worth’ the‘eobiftia * 
DSIN Daos Oguos i ‘Sbakefpeare"t: King. Lear. 
Tho dAchight,, purfuing this epiftle, 
Believ’d he'd brought her to his while. Hudib. 


- 
~ 


Ws Ther. a.f [from whif ~I One 


aix 


who whiltles. 
yy. Lhe prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon 
othe ableft wwbiftler, who could whiftle clearen, ‘and 
69. through his tune without laughing. . Addifon. 
Wits, n. ae fi [pit 2 a ‘thing; ; apiht, any 
things »Saxone] -2.A.point ;. a jot. 
x We loves-and are:no wive regards. 
Her facred book with blood ywiit, 
That \none-could. read:except the did him teach, 
She natahiat difcloled every,<obit, 
cAnd heavenly ddog nts thercout did; preach. 
Spenfer. 
The motive caufe af ey itis not in. ourfelvcs, 
o(but carrieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather 
inthe air; weno sobit furthering that whereby 
we are driven. Hocker. 
Although’ the lord became the king’s tenant, 
35 his 


5 Sidreyfe 


W Hil 


b's country war noi whan reformed thereby, hut re- 
maaed in the-former barbarifm. > Davies en Ire. 
Natore’s full bleffings would be well difpens'd 

Jn unfuperfluads, even proportion, 

And the no'cvbit encumber d with her ftore. 

le does not mea tubis difpleafe, 

Th:t the rich al honours feire. C:zvley. 
In accounts of ancient times, it ought to fatisty 

any engoirer, if they canbe brought any wh near 

oné another. Tillotfon. 
le isevery exit avhonowrable to affift a good mi- 


Miu. 


nifter, as'tõ'oppofe a bad’one. | “Wddifon’s Freckelder. 


Wt et acy. [hpre, Saxon; wit, Dutch. } 


1) Having tuch an appéarance as amies! 


fromthe mixture of all colours ; Mowy. 
When the’ paper! was held nearer to any colour 
than to the:refts it appeared ‘of that colour to which 
it approached neareit; but when it was equally; or 
almoft equally; ‘dittant from.all the colours, fo that 
it mightrbe equally illuminated by ehem* all, it 
Sppeared whites ius oo! Wercron’s Op ticks. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white glov'd 
beaus? 3A Pope. 
2. Having'the ‘colour of fear; pale. 
My hands‘ateof your colour, hire I fhame 
Tr wesi herit abire. “Shak-focare’s Macbetk. 
3. Having the colour appropriated to hap- 
pinels and innocence... « 
Welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemiih'd: form of chaftity. Milion. 
Wert thou that fweetefmiling youth ?* ” 
Or that crowh'd ‘matron fage,"ewhite2robed Truth ? 
' Milton. 
Let this‘aufpicious morning be expreft 
With a wbite ttoreidiftinguith'd from the reft, 
\ bire as thy fame, and as thy honour clear ; 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. 
v Dryden. 
To feattful mirth be this white hour affign'd, 
And {weet cifcourfe, the banquet of the mind. 
' Pope. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav’n defcend. 
yvtioat > Seog ri Pope. 
4. Grey with tigers) bat 
wi peDealleyoufervile minifters; 
“That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engenderidebamtles Cy ain® athead” 
» Sa old and evbjzeag thia: wiSbatdpecre’s\Kive'Lear. 
Soinutes, hours, and 
and years, s l , ' 
Patt over, to thecndithey-were ‘crearedy vi 
Would bringiubite hairsentora quiet graves 


» POI 


5+ Pures .unblemifhedy 
-XA Unhappy Dryden 4 imal Gboriesls days V 3 
Roftommon only bazfts ynfpotted -Jays : 
>. And in our own, excufe ome gousily/faing, , 


lour. Wisa 901 Ha tO FIMO? 
: My:Nanfhalhbe the queen ofall. the fairies, 

Finely atzired in a robe of wire. Shakefpotre. 
A ktnend coming to viGt me, ‘I tRoppedyhim at 
the door, and: before I told shimewhat the colours 
+ werejjor what I was doing,» T afked him which of 
the) two -tubires were the belt; and wherein they 
odiflered? and after he Ihad*at that«diltunce* viewed 
them: wetlishe anfweced;) that they were/both good 
swbitcs, and that hc) could: pmfay which was’ bèn, 
popwherein their colours difiered. Nor Opricks. 


No whiter page than Adiifon's remains, Pope. 
Warr. nf WE TORY 
is Whitenefsg anything whites) white co- 


2. Theamark atiwhich. ant arrow sis: fot, 4 


et’ which iufed ito he painted white, 
ifa mark beferup for an archer’ at a preat dif- 
stance, let him atin as exiétiy as he can, the leaft 
wind (hall take his arrow, and divert it’ tram tha 
white. i 
Remove him, then, and a'l your plots fy iuse, 

ee. Point blank, and level to the very whire’ 

a af your defigns. 


Wi albugineous part of cggs. 

G -Sh forne Hix and whites of eggs 
of whi |". eg 

la Ra peeling lace. Sbakefpearce 


Southern: 


days, wecksy months, 


Shak. l 


Dryden. 


WHT 


The Rrongef repellents are the e'biserof new- 
laid ayes beaten to a froth with alum, 


When fates among the ftars do grow, | 
Thou intg the clofe nefts of time doit pecp; 
And there, wich piercing eye, 


Through the firm fheil and the thick, wbite doft{ To 


„Py ee 
Years to comeia-forming lie, 
Clofeinytheir facred fecundine afleep. 


an egg into fuch a-variety of textures, ‘as"is) requi- 
fite to tathion.a chick? 

The twoin molt regions reprefent the yolkeaod 
the membrane that lies next above its fo the Tex- 
te:loc*region “of the earth ts as the fhell of the 
egg, and the aby{s under it as the -cubire eiat lies 
under the fhell. 


4. The white:part of the eye, ~ 
Our gencral himfeit 
San@ifies himiclt with ‘s. hands, 
And turns up th’ gubite 0° th’ eyeto his.difcourfe. 
Sbakefpeare. 
The:horny or pe'lucidycoat of the eye doth mot 
lie in the fame fuperficies with the ubire of the 
eye, but rifeth up, as ahillock, above its Convexity. 


Ray. 


To WHITE. v. a. [from the adjeĉ&tive.] 
To make white ; to dealbate; to white- 
wath. 


His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as 
fnow ; fo as no fuller on earth can whire them. 


Mark, ix. 3. 


Like unto whited fepulchres, which appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, rier Mattb. xxiii. 

WHITELEA D. n. f ine 4 

Woire-lezd is made by taking theet-‘<ad, and 
having cut it into long and narrow Nips, they make 
it up: into rolls, but fo that a fmall diftance may 
remain between every {piral’ revolution. Thee 
rolls are put into earthen’ pots, fo ordered’ that 
the lead may not fink down above half way, or 
fome fmall matter more, in them: thefe pots have 
each of them very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo 
full as: almoft to,touch the lead. When the vine- 
gar and lead have both been put into the pot, it is 
covered up ‘clofe; and fo left for a certain time; 
in whichefpace the corfofive fumes of the vinegar 

-\wilkreducesche furface’of the ead into à mere 
white calx which they feparate by knocking it 
witha hammer.’ There are.two forts ofthis fold 
at the colour fhops; the one called cerufe, which 
is the moft pure part, and the other is called whire 

| kad. Quincy. 
WHITELYVERED. adj. [from awhile and 
| “diver.J Envious ; malicious ; cowardly. 

Wurrery. adj. [from white.] Coming 

near to white. | T 

A whitely wanton, with a velget brow, ® 

| With two pitch balls Ruck in her face forseyes. 

$ Shake(peare. 

Now, governor, I fee that I muft bluth 
Quite through this veil of nighz,a sobitel 
‘Totbink I could.defign to make thofe R 

| Who were by nature faves. 


WHI'TEMBAT. Brf. 
Food made of milk. T 
Much faitnefa in ebitemeat is ill for the Rone. 


Tufer. 
The Irith banithed into the mountains, Jived 


only upon witeritacs. Spenjer. 


[from avdite.] . To 


bame, 
ee 


[white and meat, | 


ToWuar ren. v. a, 
make white. 
The fmoxe of følphur will not blagk_a paper, 
and is commonly ufed by women to whiten tifa- 
nies. ~ Brown. 
Flax the foil and climate are proper for woiten- 
ing, by the frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. 
Temple. 

“Women of my complexion ought to be more 
mode tt, {pecially fince our faces debar-us"frdm all 
aruiGcial woitenings. Guardian,’ 


Wifeman s Surgery. |) 


| 
What principle mvanagts the wire and yolk of 


-B lge} 5 7 mo ài 
I WUITENESS. 


Burnet. 


: Quinty. 
WHIYTETHORN. n”. f. Eiping alba, beatin} k 


Southern’s Orconoko. . 


WIENI 
Striking her cliffpthe ftorm/confirms her pow'r} 
The oha but wobirea Her EAEN rae 
A 


nE Whetberthe darken'd room tòmufetinvit 
Or wbiten`d, wall provoke the tkswer towsites 
In BSE Fic thd ra b+ mints, aL 
Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and printe Pepe 
WHITEN., ve ne» To grow white... 
aY The RS eben ap ating heat ra 
The loofen'd canvas trembles wjth the wind, 
And the fea ADAAN Hieu ici oA Hy “Se 
WHI’ TENER. n.f. [from ibit. „On 
who makes any thin white. rece - 
X we site Ena: te} i 
aJl rom w u Es. Mag 
1. The ilate-of being white; freedox from 
colouge pys MA Je endl, wioDers aA, 
This doth tead'me to her hand, "HI niih 
Of my firit love'the fatal band, °° Po 
Where subitencfs doth’fór ever fits” m T 
Nature Herfelf'enamell`d it. Sidney. 
Ve Direnefeisia. mein between ‘all’ colotirs; having - 
disposes itfeif indifferently: to'them all, fo as with 
equal facility to be tinged with any of thems» | 
." brit tla ~~ Newtons Opticks. 
2. Palenefs. „pir È 
Thou trembleft, and the whirenc/s Pere 
d.” Séak. 
ec), . 


‘Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy erran 
3. Purity 3 cleannefs. = © i 
The leaf {pot is vifible on ermine: .butitoipre= 
ferve this woitene/s in its original purity, youhave, — 
like that ermine, forfaken the common track; of 
bufinefs, which is not always clean... 356 Dryden. 
Wi reprot änt fi) A‘kind'of foods 
Cornwall-fquab-pye, and Devon whitepor brings. 4 
, ~. REISIGA. “a King. ’ 
~ PLETO. o$ 7 esl AN es. 
WHITES. 2. f. [ fluor, albus] It arifes 
from a laxnefs of the glands of the ute-. 
rus, and a cold pituitous blood. 


A fpecios of thorn. 


~ y 


As little as'd whieetbcrn and a pear-trec feem of 
kin, va cion of ‘the Jatter wilitonenmes profper 
well, being grafted upon a ftock of the formers) pi 
- 4 `s 4 xi 2 i > “Bryle. 

WHITEWASH. n. fai [avbite andwa.) 

t. A wath to make the fkin feem fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell"s «ifirpation, were 
very much takenwp in reforming the female world 5 
I have hcard a whole fermon againit a tabi? oai 

ee ate 


ry 
3 


2. A kind of liquid plafter with akih . 
walls are whitened. | 
Four, rooms above, below, this manfionygrac’d,” 


With whire-wafh deckt, and river-fand o’er-caft. 
. t= o Karte. vi 
WHA TEWINE. 2. f, [white and wize, | 
A fpecies of wine produced from tha. 
‘white grapes, © 2 -+F 
The feeds and roots are to be cut, 
infufed in wobirewines b ? s Wifeman s Surgery. 
WHITHER. adv. [hpyden, Saxon. 1 
1. To what place? imterrogatively. 
Sitter, well met; whitberaway fa tat ?— 
| = Nò farther than ) 


f 


* 7 


TS naoa . 
Beaten,,and i 


ue 
oe? “Me z 
CHON 
the Tower. Shak. Ricbard U1, 
The common people fwarm like fummer flies 5 
Andewhither fly the gnats but ‘to the fun? Shue. 
Ah teobither am I hurried? ah! forgive, , ` 
| Ye ihades; anditetyout Hter'sifüe lives Dryden. 
2. "Fo what place: abfolutely, = nn 
F ttray'd Pkiew not subirber. "Miles. 
3. To which place: relatively: ray, 
. Whither when as they came, they fell-at words, 
Whether of them fhould be the lord of lord ts. og 
Ale Canterbury, whither fome voice was run on 
| before; the mavor feized o: ro ey 
| taking frefyhorfess 7% y" 
That lord advanced to Winchefter, whither Sir 
r er. brought him two regimeats more of 
a, ry ki ak tat aa a A 
4: ‘Towhat degree?’ Obfolcte: perhaps 
never in ufe. i 
Hiter 


Wirnersor ver. cadu, [whither and 
_ fever.) To whatfoever place. 
‘ia For whatever end faith is tefigned, and ebither- 
«A frewer ‘the nature ‘and “intention of the grace dees 
drive us, thither we muft go, and to that end we 
muft dired all our aétions. Tay/sr. 
Ware TING. n.f. [wittingh, Dutch; al- 
att i Eii B Ci t3 i 
i raus, Latin, A e - 
. A fmall fea-ffh. 
Some fish are. gutted, 
as whiting and mackerel. 
GION chobsst? fF snide geass Survey of Cormvall 
The mufcular fibres of fithes are more tender 
than-thofe of .terreftrial animals, and their whole 
fubftance more watery. Some filhes, as-zubitings, 
can be almoft eatirely, difulved into. water. 
ks ogdrbutbnet.on Aliments. 
2. [from avhite.) A foft- chalk... 
Ci That, thissimpregnated liquor may be-improved, 
they poar it. upon abiting, whichis a white chalk 
orclay, finely powdered, cleanfed, and made up into 
balls. role Boyle, 
tes When. you, clean your-plate, leave: the subiting 
Piainly.ce be {een in all. the chinks. Swift. 
Warrisn. adj. [from ehite.)*)Sdme- 
e what white. | 
a The fame agua-fertis, that will quickly change 
 therednefa'of' redlead®ints a darker coloury will, 
“Being put upon’crude lead, produce a wbitifh fub- 
tances as withcoppcriit did a bluiihs Boyle. 
War rrsinessi atf [from avhitih.] 
-Fhe quality. of being fomewhat white. 
Take good venereal vitriol, of a deep blue, and 
compare with fome of the entire cry tals, purpofely 
_teferved, fome of the fubtile powder of the fame 
falt, which will exhibit a very conGderable degree 
of whitifhnes. | Boyle cn Colours. 
WHITLEATHER. 2. f. [avhite and Ka- 
ther.) Leather dreffed with alum, re- 
markable for toughnefs. 
Whole bridle and faddle, cvbitlether and nal, 


plit, and ‘kept in pickle, 


With collars ang harne's.\ ` Tuffer*s Hujbandry. | 


He bor'd the nerves through, trom the heel to 
th’ ankle, and then knit 
Both to his*chariot with a thong of cwhitlather. 
d Chapman. 
Nor dn I care much, if her pretty fnout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips as dry as good qwhitlatbcr. 
Suckling. 
Wur'rrow. »: fa [hpie, Saxon, and loup, 
a wolf. Skinner. It, Saxon, and low, 
a flame. Lye.) A iwelliny-between. the 
cuticle and cutis, called the mild whit- 
low’; or between the periofteum and the 
bone, called the malignant whitlow. 
Paronychia is a fmail fwelling about: the nails 
and ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people.gene- 
rally called woitflazu. * = Wieran. 
WHr rsotur. af -A kind of apple. 
Wai'rstER, OPR biter. n: S [from white. ] 
A Whiteners o 
parry it among the cecitfiers in, Daichet, Mead. 
| n Sbakelpeare. 
Waritsus.. 2./. A. provincial word. 
Their meat was whitfylsas they lcal it namely, 
milky four milk, cheeic, curds, buttress Carew. 


Waurtsuntrpe.u. f. [whire and fanday; | 


s becaufe the converts newly. baptized ap- 
peared’ from Bafter’ to Whitfuntide in 
white. Skinner.) The featt of Pentecog. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel trec, 
A gartand made on temples for.to wear j 

o For he then chufcnwasthe dignity 

Or village lord that Whitfantide to, bear. Sidncy. 
This.they employ in brewing and baking againit 
Wr ortie, epe Carew's. Suracy of Ci rewall. 


Per 


igs biber at length wilt thou abufe our patience? J. 
dt ey een Us? yud Ben Forfon. 


W'H.O 
Andiletwvs do it,with no thew of fear ; 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were buficd with a Wbitfom morrice dance. Shak. 
WHITTENTRER: nofo [ fambucus agua- 
tica- F} -A fort of tree. Ainfavorth, 
WHITTLE. n. f. [hpjel, Saxon.] 


. A white drefs for a woman. Not in ufe. ! 


I 
2. [hpycel, Saxon.). A knife. 
There's not.a whittle in th’ unruly camp 
But Indo prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens. Shake/peare. 
“ JA dagger hanging at his belt he*had; 
Made of anvantient fword’s well-tempgr’d blade ; 
"He wore a Sheffield witt/e in his hofe. | 
Bert:rion’s Miller. 


{o WHI rTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cut with a knife. 
2. To edge; to fharpen. Not in ufe. 
When they are come to that once, and are tho- 
roughly qwbitrled, then fhall’ you have them cak 
their wanton eyes upon men’s wives. 
Fakeqwill on Providence. 
Tò Waiz. o. n. [from the found that it 
exprefles.]_ To make a loud humming 


noife. 
The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give fo much light that I*may read by them. 
Shake/peare. 
Turn him about ; 
I know him, hell but. wiz, and Rraight go out. 
: Dryden, 
Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow chofe; 
Hippocoon's was the firtts with forceful {way 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way, Dryd. 
WHO. pronoun. genitive whofe; other cafes 
whom. {hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch.] 
1. A proncun relative, applied to perfons. 
We have no. perfeét defcription of it, nor any 
Knowledge how, or by cobomy it is-inhabited. Abbot. 
Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft, 
Of athy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 
Being all. defcended to the lab'ring heart, 
‘bo, in the confli& that it holds with death, 
Attracts the fame for aidance *gaintt the enemy. 
Shake/peare. 
~- Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo preient, 
Whom 1 may rather challenge for unkindnefs, 
Than pity tor mifchance. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
The fon of Duncan, 
From «whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
2. Which of many. 
A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any 
power, unlefs he can be fatisfied cubo is the:perfon 
who has a right to exercile it. Locke. 


We are ftill as much at a lofs wbo civil power be., 


longs te. Locke. 
3. As who foould fay, elliptically for wP one 
who fhould fap. 


Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ufage, 
and looks like a handfome defiance of a misfor- 
tune: as bo fhould fay, you are fomewhat trou- 
blefome now, but I hall conquer you. 

Collier again’ Defpair. 
4. Whofè is the genitive of which, as well 
aa of abo, “andis applied to things. 

Wiche foever fins ye remit, they’ are remitted ; 
and tw bofe foever fins-ye retains they are retained. 

Johny xx. 23. 

The quettioniwhofe folution F'réquire, , 
Isy-what the kx of women moftitetiré ? Dryden, 

Is there any other dottrine, who followcrs' are 

| ponithed ? k Addifon, 
5. It has fometimes a disjundtive fenfe, 

There thou tell’ of kings, and who afpire, 

W'bo fàll, whe rife, who triumph, who do moan. 
Daniel. 

Tell whe loves who; what favours fome partake, 

And wbo is jilted. . Dryden. 
6. Ie is ufed often interrogatively.; vas, 
whe 3s this è meaning, what is the cha- 


W HO 
racter or name of this peron? Who 
fhall do this? that is, where fhall any 
be found that can do this? Eor, 
Ini the grave wbo fhall givethce thanks ? Pfa/ms. 
Wba is like unto the Lord? Pfalms. 
Who is this that darkeneth counfel by words 
without knowledge? ai: Fob. 
_ Wbo firit feduc'd them to that dire revolt? 
The infernal ferpent. Milton. 
W’bo feeds that alms-houfe neat, butwoid of itate, 
Where age and want fit fmiling atthe gate? 
Who taught that heav`n-directed {pice to rife? 
The man of Rofs, each lifping babe repliess Pope. 
WHOEVER, pronoun, [awhoand evens) Any 
one, without Jimitation or exception. 
Wohcever doth to.temperance apply 
His ftedfaft life, and all his actions trame, 
Truft-me, fhall,find no greater enemy, a^: 
‘Than ftubborn. perturbation to:the fame: Spenfer. 
think, myfelf beholden, <boever thews me'my 
miftakes, Locke. 
_Weoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rites.of Neptune, monarch of the. decp)3! 
Thee firtt it fits, O ftranger, to prepare ; 
The due libation, and the folema Prayers,» Pope. 
Whoever i8 really brave, has.always.this comfort 
when he is oppreffed, that he knows himfelf to be 
fuperior to thofe who injure him) by forgiviog it. 
t Pope.” 
WHOLE. adj.\ [palx, Saxon ; beel, Dutch. ] 
1. All; total; containing,all. 
Ail the whele.army ftaod agaz’d at him. Shake 
This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and, myowbole delights: : Milton. 
Looking down he faw : . 
The wéole world fill'd with violence, .and all fch 
Corrupting cach their way» Milton. 
Wouldét thou be foon deftroy’d, and perith whole, 
Truð-Maurus with thy:lifeşland Milbourne with 
thy foul, Dryden. 


5 


Fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diftemper the eubale frame: 
á Milton. 
2..Complete ; not defective. 
The elder did whole regiments afford, 
The younger.broughtshis-tortune and his fword. 
ie Waller. 
3+ Uninjured ;..unimpaired. 
Anguifh iscome upon me; becaufe my life is yet 
whole.in me. 2 Sami. Qe 
For while unhurt, divine Jordainy 
Thy workrand Seneca’s remuin 5°) | 
Thou;keep'ft:his:body, they his*fou), 
He lives and breathes:reltor'd and wu bo/a 


4- Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 
_ When they had’done circumcifing all‘the po- 
ple, they abode'in the camp’ till they wete whole. 


JS. Vv. 8 
WHOLE. n.f | J 
LoThejtotality.y) notpart: omitted? the 
complex of all the parts. MIO 
_ Feare\God,!\and keep» his commandments, for 
this,is.the cubole of man, Be clifiaftes. 
It contained {therqubole of religion umangft the 
antients; and made philofaphy more agreeable. / 
H Brocow. 
There isa metaphyfical whae, whentheeflence 
of a thing is faid:to contift-of two parts, the ‘genus 
| and the difference; ie. the general and the fpecial 
natureywhichyy being joined» together, make upřa 
achnition. 4 Wares's Legick, 
2. A‘fyftem ; a regular combination: 
Begin with fenfe, of every art the foul, 
| Party anfwering paits thail’Mide:into a whole. 
Popes. 


P vi OTe 


WuHo'cesanes 2. fa [whole and /ale.] 
4 Sale in the lump, not in feparate {mall 
parcels. 
2.. The whole mafs, 
Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable 


book, and throw contempt upon it by eho. fale. 
n allg. 
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WHO 


Who’tesare. adj. Buying or. felling in 
the lump, or in large quantities. | 
Thefe are wholfale chapmen to Satan, that do 
not truck and barter: one’crime’ for another, but 
take the whole herd.» Government of (be Tongue. 
This coft..me, at the tobägale merchant's, a 
hundred drachmas ; I make two hundredby felling 
it in retail. widdifer. 
WHo'resosre. adj. [beelfam, Dutch ; Leyl- 
Jam, Teutonick : both from hæl, Saxon, 
bealth.} mais 
x. Sound. Contrary to-unfound; ain doc- 
trine: f l 
Su the dofłrine; containedibei butssubok hme and 
edifying, a.want of cxaCtnels in {peaking may, be 
overlooked. Aserbury. 
2. Contributing tohealth. 
» Night votenow,as:ere man fell, | 
W bol: fome, and copla, and mild; but with black. air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadfuJ gloom, 
Milton. 


Befides the evbolcfome luxury which! that ‘place fi 


abounds with,*aikitchenigarden isa more pleafant 


Gight than.che fineft orangzrys ‘\Addifer. 
She held:it whole;omer' by much: 
Tooreftia little on the couch. Prior. 


3. Preferving ; falutary 'Obfolete. 
The Lord he!peth his anointed, and will hear 
him'from his holy heaven; even with the whole/ane 
ftrength of his right hand. Pfalm xx. 6. 


4. Ufeful; conducive to happinefs or vir- 


tue. 
They fuffer us'to famh, repealdaily any <vFole- 
feme: a& eftabdlithed: again the rich, ^and provide 
more piercing ftatutes to chain up the poor. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolantuse 
Tis no lefs 
To govern juftly, make your empire flourifh, 
With whelefome laws; insichess peace and plenty’; 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquifttions. ri Denbam's:Supby. 
5. Kindly; pleafings Av burtelque ufe: 
I-cannot make ‘you “awe Deke anfwer's” my’ 
wits difeafed.  Sbakefpeare's* Hamer. 
To wail friends loft; 
Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends butmnewly:fuundsy Shake/p. 
Wuo'LesomEry. adv. [from wholcfeme,] 
Salubrioufly 5 falaiferoufly. RAA 
WHO LESOMENESS. amiol [fromt auhole- 
Jome.) a ada brow) & Yo ban «429 jts 
1. Quality of conduciag to health ; falu- 
rity. r l PE ay 
His palate was fo tratable, and fubducd to the 
aiftates of an higher chvice, that heyeaily thought 
ru meat pleafant, but in. propartion fo its:pude/es 
Some Oy 


Ww 


difeafer, and.of the ubolejomenejs of the: 
that'of the chronical. oo». ie b fGraunt. 
At Tondn they fhewed ‘us a: great fountain of 


water, that is in great efteem forts tubalfumene/s yy 


weighing two ounces in a pound lcis than the fame 
anealure of the lake water. Addifon. 

Eitte forefaw he that th’ Almighty, pow'r,.. y 
Who feeds the,faithful-at bis cholen hour, 
Conies not tanc, but wholejomeneji of food, 

Nor means to plea(e their fenig, but do them good, 
i ` i : a . Loi Hidrie, 
2. Salutarinefs 3 conducivenefs to! good. 
Worry. ado [from whole] 
r. Completely ; perfeQly. 

“The thraft was. fo ftrong, that he could not fo 
mally beatie away, but clat it met,with hia thigh, 
through which it ran. i » JeigeSidrey. 

Thus egual deaths are dealt with-equal chance ; 
By turns they guic their ground, by tornas advance: 
Vibrate and vanquifh’d in the varlols Acid, 


Wor writy "overcome, nor wheily yicld. Dryden. 


This Rory was written before Botcace; but ite 


$e fis Fell,, 
€ madea ftandard of the healthfulnefs of she 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemicah 
oad from) 


WHO 


author being wholly loft, Chaucer is now.-become an 
original. Dryden. 
z. Totally ; inall the parts or Kinds.” 
Metals are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 
Nor qwholly loft werfordcfere'd a prey’; 
For ftorms repeating part of it reftor'd. | Dryden. 
They employed themfelves wholly in domeftick 
life; and, provided a woman could keep her houle 
in order, the never troubled “herfelf about régula- 
ting theicommonwea!th.” © 
Wom, the accufative of who, fingular 
f and»plural. wsi ve +d j aiiis J 
As God is originally holy in himfelf, fo*he 
might communicate his’ fandity tothe fons! of 
men, whem he intended to bring into the fruition 
of ‘himicif. ` ~“ Pearjon. 
There be mea in the'world, vobom you had ra- 
ther have your fon be; with five “hundred pounds, 
than fome other with five thoufand. 
| , Locke on Education, 
WuomMsoe’vsr. pron. [ oblique cafe of tuho- 
JSoewer.).. Any without exception. 
Wichaubomfoever thou findett thy goods plethit f 
Not live. . Garis, xxx10°92. 
Nature has beftowed mines on fevcral parts; but 
their riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. 
We smioever elfe they vifit, *tis with the diliget and 
fober only they ftay. Locke. 
Whoo’svus. n. /. Hubbub. See Huspus. 
In this time of lethargy, I picked and cut muf 
of thcir fe*ival purfes: and had not the old man 
come in with a whoobubiagainft his daughter, and 
{cared:my. choughs from the chaf, T hud not left’a 
purfe in the whole army. Skakefpeare, 
WHOO?. n. /. [See Hoor.] 
1. A owt of purfuit.. 
Lec them breathe awhile, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again.’ © Hudibras. 
A fox crofling the road, drew off a confiderable 
jectaciiment, who. clapped fpurs to their horfes, and 
purfued him with qwascps and hallooss © A:ddifon. | 
2i [upupa, Latin.} A bird. Dig. 
Tb WHoor. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
fhout with malignity. It is written by 
‘Drayton, whoot, 
Treafon and. murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils {worn toveither’s purpofe; 
Working fo grofsly in a nat'ral caufe, 
That admiration did notiwbsop at them. Sbhake/p. 
Satyrsy that in fhades and glogmy dimbies dweli, 
Roya wototing to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 
Drayton. 
To WHOOP. v.a. To infult with thouts. 
While he trufts me, “twere fo bafe.a part 
‘To fawn, and yet betray; I fhould be hifs'd 
jAnd «wboop'd in hell for that ingratitude, Dryden. 
WHORE..«. £ [hon, Sax: boere, Dutch. } 
1, Awoman who converfes unlawfully with 
menga fornicatrefs 
ftrumpet.om) to > a3 
| To pur out the word aubere, thou dof mé wo 
‘Throughout my*books troth, put oat woman tod. 
1g pyar Ben Jonon. 
2) A proftitute ; a woman who receives 
| men for“money. *” a 
ie pals Orontes; _ 
|Conveys his.wealth to Titer’s hungry fhores,, 
iAat fattens. TcaJy with Foreign «bores... Dryden.) 
| We weary'd fhovid lie down jnideath,, 
l | “PRs theat of life would take no,more, 
jd If yop thought fame, but empty breathy» 4 
i Your Phillis but a petjurid tubcress Prior: 
To WHore. v. n. [fromthe noun. ]- To) 
converfe unlawtuly with the other fex. ? 
|.» Pista noble general's prudent part, 
| To cheri th! valoor, andrreward ‘detére a" | wa 
$ | Retshimmbe danb’d with dace; live high, and cvAore, 
Somerimesibe loufy, but beinever poor: "È Drydeni 
To Wittok Eg. v. a. 
gard to chaftityé 
\ Havel svir’ d yout wiff aiga 
2 


C cngrevid 


~ | As if we were drunkards by a planetary influ 


= iftar. 
! 


; an ‘adultrefs; af 


| WHOSOEVER. 


To corrupt With ref 


WHO) 


Wuo'Rrepom. 7. y. [from <vhore.] For- 
nication, atann sgiu kee Pns o 
“Some let go tuboredom as 
which yet ftrive for’an holy 


x indifferent matter, x) 
ay as for their lifes 
4 ~ Hall. 
‘Nor-can that:perfon who accounts it his’ reciea- 
tion to fee one_manwallowing in his filthy revels,’ 
and acother infamous by hie fenfalityy be fo inre 
 pudentas to allege, that all the enormous draughts 
_of the one can leave the leaf relifnpon she ti afar 
his tongue ; or that all'the fornicatiows and tobate- 
doms of the other ead quench his own Tails’ ict fl 
| Aswds aÑ 3 Poo uigu o Sourb'sSetmcns. 
WHOREMASTER: (h.f [achore and maf 
WHO'REMONGER.§ fer, or monger.) One 
who keeps whores, or converfes.with?a 
fornicatrefs. © > h pl’ Soit 
What is aj zyberemafter, fool ?—-A fool ia good | 
‘claaths, and fomething like thee. Shate/peares 
lence 3 an admirable evalion ol whoremafter, many: 
ito lay his goatith difpofition cn the change of a 
pe. `S Sbakelpeares Kir g Lear. 
Art thou’ fully perfuacded that no wborenenzer 
inor adulterer ‘fhall have any inheritance in the 
‘kingdom of God? and doft thou continue to price 
tife thefe vices? | Tillotjon's Sermonss 
A rank notorious wboremaffer, to choofe > n i 
‘To thruft his neck into the marriage noofe. Dyd. > 
| “TF he were jealous, he might ciip his wifes ` 
wings; but what would this avail, when there were 
flocks of whoremafters perpetually hovering over his © 
houfe Bee dn | Addifow’s Guardian, 
WHO RESONS me S> [where und frp 
baftard. Jtis generally ufed in a ludi- 
crous diflike. 
Whorejon, mad compound of majefty, welcome. 
ee Shake/peares 
Thou whorefin Zed! thou unneceffary letter, 
Shakefpecre. 
How now, you wiorefin peafant?  < wT 
Where have you been thefe two days lvi tering? Shake 
Frog was a fly suborefon, the reverfe of John. 
Artuthror. 
Wuo'risn. adj. [from whore. ] Un- 
Chafte ; incontinent. 
You, like a techer, out of whorifb \oins 
Biecd your inheritors.. Shak. Troilusvand Creffidia. 
By means of a wborifb woman a man is brought 
to a piece of bread. Proverbs, vi. 26. 
WHO'RISHLY. adv. [from whorifh.| Har- tp 
lot-like. aiia 
WHORTLEBERRY. n. /. [heoncbenan,, 
Saxon ; vitis idæa.] Bilberry. A plant. 
Mer. 
Whose. n. f Prit» 
1: ‘Genitive of wbo. aigi 
pE Though ¥ could 
(With barefacd power fweep him from my fight, 
“And bid my will avouch it, yer I mot nots 
\For certain friends that-are both his and mine,” 
Whofe loves ¥ may not dropi ~ Shakefps Macbeth 
z. Genitive of which. “a | ade ae 
Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 
Thy ahi i Shakepeare., a 
| _*Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore |” 
| DHisimight, and deprecate his pow'r Cu} Priors 
WuHosso. “arias [evboand fever} 
| _ Any, without reftriGion. 
Hhefo is out of ufe. ORRIN gi 
| _Wbofois out of hope to attaia to another's vittue 
will feck to’come ‘at even Hand, by spl a 
other's fortune. fenapasi i. > 
| Leethere be perfons licenfed to lend ‘upon ufury ; 
Jet the rate be fomewhat more eafy for the mer h- 
lant than that he formerly paid ; for all borrowers 
dhall have’ fome eafe, be he merchant or whofsewer, 
l i y <Cor, 
He inelos’d "8 °F Se 
Knowledge of good and’evil in this trees.” gid 
| That wdofe cats thereof, forthwith attains 9° E ™ 
Wim 5t Milton's Paradife Loft, 
Woe lager 


a 


wre’ | WIC 
(Pbebever hath Chritt for his friend, halt be fure !/ WIYCKED, adj, [OF this common word 


of counfel ; and whofoever is his own friend, will be 
_ fure,to obey a a South's Sermons, 
a Bii Ue (A: Whoglebery hinge pinian, to curje; piced, is crooked: all} 
erry. ~ - | . i nh a 
X ee iiss both wild, as whurts, ftrawberries, | f thefe, however, Skinner rejects for vitia d 
pearsy.anil. plums, though the meaner fort come tus, Latin. Perhaps 11s a compounc 
sort, ithe gentemen ftep not far behind thofe of } of pic, wile, bad, and head salam caput .| 
other parts 5 _ (Carew. j 1, Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; 
Wir: atv. | hp, -onhp1, Saxon.] morally bad. 5 
1. For whaz realon? interrogatively. | | The dwelling place of the wicked thall'€omerto 
~ Af it.be tawiu! to fupport the faith of the church | /a0ught. 7s is Feb. 
~ againft an ircefittible partys coby not, the govern- And as the better fpirit, when the doth bear. 
er ant ct int fhe thy ch > A fcorn of death, doth shew. the cannot die; 
-ment and difcipline of the'ďhusch? 4., Lefley. ' any 
"They both deal juitly with you; avy P not from So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 
any rezwd they have for juftice 'Ev’n then the proves her own eternity. | Duaties. 
rene dutch the bir thats Beat. He of their wicked: ways thall them admonith. 
a md A rag 4 ~ io o i Milton: 
r “For waich reafon. Relatively. | „But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
vin every fin, men mult not confider the unlaw- Go and. fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife ; 
fulnets thereof oniy; but the reafon-eéy it fhould Fornever, never qicked man was wile, 
Pope's Ody fey. 


Í Perkins. 
2, It isa word of ludicrous or flight blame. 


be wnlawfal, i Per 
~ Mortar will not have attained its utmoft com-. 
That fame wicked baftard of Venus, that blind 
rafcaliy boy, that abufes every ane’s eyes, becaute 


pactneis till fourtcore years after it has bien em- 
/hiS own are out, Jet him be judge how deep I am 


an enchanter ; peccan, is to opprefs ; 


¿but becaufe their 


Ay svift. 


ploved ; and this is one reafon why, in demiith- 
“ing ancient faoricks, itis more eaty to, break the 


ftone than the mortar. Bele) in love Shakelpeare, | 
| No. ground of enmit ; ti: AN 
Woy, he tould nehe iit. ke 3, Curfed ; baneful ; pernicious ; bad in 


« © Such, whofe fole blifs is eating ; who can give 
But -hat one brutal reafon why chey Jive. Dryden, 
3. For what realon. -~ Relatively. 
1 was difpatch?ditor their defence and guard ; 
And ult-n zely, for J will teil you now. , Milton: 
We examine the why, the what, and the howof 
things. L’ Eftrange. 
Turn the difcourfe ; I have a reafon why 
I would not have you {peak fo tendélys! Dryden. 


4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically. 
Ninus’ tomb, man; wy, you muft not fpeak 
that yet: that you anfwer to Pyram. Shakefpeare. } 
Yeu have not heén asbed then? 
Why, no; the day bac. broke before we parted. 
Sbhakefpeare. 


effect, as medicinal things are called 
| virtuous. 

Thesavicked weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he tuok.away. Spenfer. 

As wicked dew as e'er my mother bruth'd 
With raven’s feather from unwholefome fen, 
‘Drop on you both. Soakefpeare’s Tertpeft. 
Wick EDLY», adv. [from quicked, }\. Cri- 

minally ; corruptly; badly. 

I would now'fend him where they all thould fee, 
Clear asthe light, his. heart thine j Where'no' man 
Could’ be fo cuickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But fhould cry out, A faw; touch’d, feltwickednefs, 
And grafp’d it. Ben Jorjin. 

He behaved himfelf with great modefty and 
wonderful repentance ; being convinced in his con- 
{cience that he had done Wwitkedlys Clarendon: 

That thou-may’ft the better bring about’ | 
Thy withes, thou art wickedly devout. . ‘Dryden. 

“Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

t 4s but the more a fool, the more a knaye. Pope. 
Va CKEDNESS. 2. f [from wicked.] Cor: 
ruption of manners ; guilt; moral ill, 

t is nut good that children fhould know any 
cvickedrefs, old folks have difcretion And know 
the world. Shatelpeare. 

Thefe tents thow faw’ft fo pleafanty were the tents 
Of wickednefs; wherein fhall dwell his raca “ 
Who flew bis brother. Milton's Paradife, Loft. 

WICKER. adj. [vigre, a twig, Danithrs 
twiggen, Dutch. ] Made of fmallidticksi 

Each one a little qwicker balket had, 
Maide of fine twigs entrailed Curioufly, 
in which they gather’d fow'rs. 

‘Chen quick did drefs 

His halfe:milke up for cheefe, and ina preffe 
OF wicker preft it. Chapman. 
| The long broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, 
I7 which are commonly ufed among the_northern 
i Inith, but efpecially among the Scots, are brought 
from the’ Scychians. : Spenfer. 

If your influence be quite damm’d up 

With black ufurping mifts, fume gentle taper, 

‘Thovgh a ruff candle fromthe. wicker kole 

Of fone clay habitation, vifit us 

With:thy:long-levell’d rulerof ftrcaming-light. 

l ; Milor. 
A foolith painter drew January fitting ina wicker 

chair, with, four nighteaps. on; by) the fire% and 

without, doors green. trees, as if itvhad-been inthe 

midft of July, 


Wicker. m f. [ wicked, Welhh; Luigher, 
Pre wicker, Dutch.] A Small gate, 


If her chill heart I cznnot move, 
Hby Wit enjoy the vary love. Cowley. 
Whence is this? eo¢y: from that effential fuit- 
ablenefs which obedience has to the retation which 
is'between a rational creavure‘and his Creator. 
South's Sermons. 
Wy not. adv. Acant word for violent 
or peremptory procedure. 
Capoch'd your rsbbirsvof the fynod, 
And {napp’d their canens with a cubynet. Hudib 
Wai. [Saxon.] Holy. Thus avimund, holy 
peace; widert, eininent for fancticy ; 
alwi, altogether holy ; as, Hierocles, 
Hieronymus, Hofius, &c. Gik/on’s Cami. 
Wic, Wich, comes from the Saxo? pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
andcondition of places, hatha’ threefuld 
fignification’; implving either a village, 
or a bay made by the winding banks of 
a river, or a Caftle. Gib/on’s Camden. 
Wick. n.de [peoce Saxon ;..wiecke, Dur. 
The: iubftance; round which: is applied 
the: wax or 'tailow of astotch or candle. 
But true st iss dsatiwien the «il is tpent, 
The light goes out, and qvick ie thrown away ; 
I 30, when the had, refign’d his regiment, 
Ifis daughter "gan defpite his drooping, day. Spenf.}) 
_Thiere lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or fiut¥ that will abate it.» Shak. 
Bodics are inflamed, wholiy sand immediately, |) 
without aayysvick tochelp the,infam marion. 
mtd Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
TE. ° . 
Little atome of cil or melted wax continually af- 
cond apace up the qwick aft burning candle. Dizby. 
The fungous parcels, avout the wicks of candies 
anly fignifetbarmuittand pluvioussir about them. 
pwn Brown's Vulgar Ecrouss. 


S penfer. 


the etymology is very obfcure : picca, is f 


WIDE. adj. [pide, Saxon 


Peachum. | 


WID 


When none yielded, her unruly page | 
With his rude claws the'wicker‘open rent! Sn 
Arfdlet her in. Spenycre 

Thefe wickets of the foul are*plac’d on “high, 
Becaufe all founds do lightly mount ‘aloft. Daviese 

Now? St.:Peter at heav'n’s wicker feems 
To wait them with his keys. Milton. 

The cave was now a common 
The qwicket, often open’d, knew the.key.. Dryden. 

The .chaffering with diffenters, and dodging 
about thisor the other ceremony, is like opening 
a few wickets, by which no more than onetan get 
inzat a time. Swift. 
3 wijd, Duteh] 
1. ‘Broad ;exténded far each way. 

They found fat pafture, and the land wae! eid: 

and quiet. 1 Chron. iv. 40. 

He wand'ring long a wider circle made 
And many-languag'd ‘nations he furvey'd. Pepe 


2. Brodd to'a certain degree: as, three 
inches wide. | 
Deviating ;.remote, 

Many ofthe fathers were far-wide from the un= 
derftanding of this place. Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities: of that diftinG@ion ez 
twi>t the a@ and the obliquity and the contrary 
being lo qwidé-from) the truth: of {cripture»and the 
attributes of God, and.fo noxious.to good life, we 
may certainly conclude, that to.the perpetration of 
whatfoever fin there is not.at all any predeftination 
of God. Hammond's Fundamentalse 

To move 

His laughter at thcir quaint opinions wide, Milton. 

Oftevide of nature muft he a@ a part, 
Make: love in, tropes, ini bombaft break his hearts 

Tickel. 


way; 


Ze 


WIDE. adv, 
1. At asdiftance...In. this fenfe wide feems 
to-be fometimes.an.adverb. 
A little wide 
There was.a holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermit wont to fay’ 
His holy things. each morn and even. tide. 
The Chinefe, 
feems to lie as 
country does, 


2., With’ great extent: 

: OF allithefel bounds enrich’d 

ith plenteous rivers, and vide fkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Sbake/peare’s King Lear, 

; On theveaft fide of the garden place 

Cherubic watch, and of a {word the flame 

Wide-waving zall approach. far, off to fright. Milte. 
She open'd, but to fhut 

Excell’d her pow'r; the gates zvide open flood. 

Miltore 


Spenfere 
a people whofe way of thinking 
wide) of, ours in. Europe as their 


Templte 


Ww 


With huge two-handed fway 
Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide wafting. a s Miltone 
The fouth wind fofe, ana with black Wings. 
Wide hovering, all'the clouds together drove 
. Froth under hearan. Milton's Paradife Lofts. 
| Sttetch'd at eafe the panting lady lies, — * 
To fhun' the fervour of meridian fkies ; 
While fweating flaves catch every breeze of air, 
And with wide-fpreading fans refreth the fair, 
si ate 
Yet wide was fpreaditheir fame in ages palt, > 
And poets once had promis’d they ihould laf. 
os is Popes 


= 


Wt Dery. adv, [from wide.] 
1. With great extent, each way.» 

Any that confiders .how.immentfe.the intervals, 
of the chaos are, in Proportion to the bulk of the: 
atoms, will, hardly induce himfelf to believe, that 
perticles'yo widely diffeminated could dver throng 
one another to a compaét texture, Bentley. 

z. Remotely ; far.. > . 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and 
his mind will be Rrengtbenedsaud the light which 
the remote parts of truth will give ta one anothers. 
will fo aflift his judgment, that he will ldom*be 
qwidely out. l Locke. 

Ta 


WAD 


To Wrnoexav.as[irom swide:]” Tomake 

wide; to extend. tof | 
So now ‘the gates are ope 5 now prove’ good fe- 

conds; l 
"Tis for the followers fortone oides them, 

Not for the flyers. ShakeSeare's Ceriblares. 
Thefe uccidents, when they frit happe, feèm 
but {mall and contemptible ; but by degrees they 
branch out'and te: diz themfrives into a numerous 
train of mifchievous confeauences. Scath. 
He was accuftemed to feep with a peaceable 
nasle, foftening in his flumbers the wrinkles of it, 
and the anger which commonly mount?d,to.that 
part; bur naw his noftrils were widered to the 
laft degree of fury’ Dryden's Dafrafnoy: 
Yo Wrven,. wn To grow wides to 
extend’ itelt. | 
It is in this that the fpecies of brures are’ gif- 
criminated from man, and’ that: proper «difference 
whereinjthey are: wholly feparated, and which at 
laft widens to fo. vaft a.diftance.. | Locke. 
With her the templees'pyomoment grew, 
Upward the columns, fhoot, the roofs afcend, 

And arches tvsdea, and long aifles extend. 


Wi'veness. mf [from wide.) 
1. Breadth; large extent each way. 

‘The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only fays , 

‘Though not fo large ; her crooked horns decreafe ; 

The widenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe. Dryd. 
2. Comparative breadth. 

Within the fame. annual time, the center of the 
earth is carricd above fifty times as far round the 
orbis magnus, whofe «cidenefs we now affume to be 
twenty thoufand terreftrial diamcters. 

Bentley*s Sermons. 


Wi'pceon. n. f. A water-fowl not un- 
like a wild duck, but not fo large. 


Among the firtt fort we reckon creyfers,-curlews, 
and widgror. Carew. 


Pope. 


WIDOW. ». f. [pidpa, Saxon ; ‘weduawe, |) 
Dutch; weddw, Welfh; vidua, Latin, ] |! 


A woman whofe hufband 1is-dead. 
To take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her fifter Goneril. Shak. 
Catharine nọ more =) 
Shall be-call’d queen ; but princefs dowager; 
And quide tooprince Arthur. Shak. Henry VHI. 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd, 
Yourwideaw-dobours likewife ‘be, unwept. 
Shakefpeara’s Richard M1. 
And will the yet debafe her eyes on me, 
That cropt the golden primerof this'fweet prince, 
And made her-widieu to aw: efulbed? Shatefp. 
And you, fair wider, who ftay here alive, 
Since he fo much ‘rejoicesy.ceafe tu.gricve ; 
Your joys and pains were wont the iamc tabes 
Begin not now, bleft pair! to difagree., Ccawley. 
The barren they more miferabic make, 
And from the widow all her comfort take. Sandys. 
He warns the'aid20, and het ‘houfchold gods, 
To feekiatefuyesin remote abodes. Dryiten. 
Who has the paternal power whilft:the, svidow 
queen is with child? ii 
Jo Wa now. v. a. [ from,avidew. ] 


1: To deprive of a hufband. i 
In thiscity hew . 
Hath wwidew'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury: 


Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. . 


You are beguil’d, 
Roth you and"¥; tor Romeovis exil'd: 
Hemade you for'a highway to my bed ; 
Butd, a maids die'maiicn widowed. Sbakelpeare. 
Thy little care to mend my rvidcw'd nights, 
Has fore’d me to recourfe of marriage rites, 
Torfill an empty fide. ‘Dryden. 
2. Toendow witha widow-right. 
` For his poffefions, 
Although by confifcation they are ours, 
We do inftate and tidcw you withal, — 
To buy you a better husband. Shakdpeere. 


Locke. - 


WIE 
3- To ftrip of any thing good. 


Theravidicu'd ifle inemourning 
Drica up her tears. ; Dryden. 
Inclement weather and froty biafts deface 
The blithefome, year, trees of their thrivel’d frujts 
Are widcav'd, dreary ftorms o'er /all)prevail. 
: Phiäps. 
WIDOWER naj. [from awidoru. Pr One 
who has loft his'wife. r 
The king, fealing up al! thoughts’of lóve under 
the image of her memory, remained a widower 
many years after. — Sidrey. 
The main confents are had, and here we°ll tay 
To fee our widower's fecond, mariiageiday.3 Shok. 
‘They that-marry, as they that hail get. nochil- 
dicn; and they that marry not, as the widisorrs. 
| l 9 & Ẹjdrasy xvi. 44: 
widow. } 


‘Wi‘pownoop. a. f {from 


1. The ftate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her eidowbood taken this 
young Artefia into her charge, had taught her to 
think charthere is no wifJom but in including 
hoth heaven and earth in one's felf. "5 Sidney. 
Ne ween my right with ftrength adown to tread, 

Through weaknefs of my widowhood’ or woe, 

For truth is ftrong. Spenfer. 

She employed her laft zuidoeuboad to “works ‘no 
lefs bountiful than charitable. pou 
Carezu’s Surveysof Cornevall. 
It is of greater merit wholly to abftain from 
things defirable, than after fruition to be content 
to leave them; as they who magnify fingle life 
preter virginity much before evidorwbosd.  Wotten. 
Cherith thy haften'd widsewbocd withthe gold 

Of matrimonial treafon: fo farewcl. Miton. 

2. Eftate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
For that dowry, I'll afure herof ~+ 

Her widcwhood,'be it that the furvives me, 

In all my lands.  Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Wr powHuNTER. nof- [widow and hunt- 
er.) One'who courts widows for a join- 
ture. 

The wid-wburters about town often afford them 
great diverfion. 


WI DOWM AKER. wifo [widew andmaker. | 
One who deprives women of their huf- 
bands. 

f It grieves my foul 
That T moft draw this metal from my fide 
To bea zvidowmater. . Shakefpcare’s King Fol n. 

Wr'now-walL, n. jJ. [widow and vail] 
A plant. Miller. 

Wioru. ». f. [from wide.) Breadib; 

‘| widenefs. A low word. 

For the walth of the mortefs gage this fide, 
then for the tennant gacion- that end of therquar- 
tcf you intend ‘the tennant fhall be made. Mexen. 

Let thy vines in intervals be fet; TA 
Indulge their.cyidth, and ald a roomy fpace, 
That their extremeft lines may fcarce cmbraces 

oe Dryden. 

To WIELD. va. [pealdan, Saxon, to 
manage in, the hand. 

te To ufe with full. command, as, a thing 
l not’too heavy for the holder? 
His'looks are full df peaceful majefty, 

Histhéad by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 

His hand to wiedd a (cepter, and himfelf 

Likely in timeto blefs a regal throne.” Shakelpeare. 


l 


Wi ELDY. adj. {from ‘avield.) Manage- — 


a Od gure oaks it: Lathe 
IW ERY. ad. [from toire] 
1. Made of wire: it were better written 


Addin, l 


: 
' 
> 


'Mongft forefts, hills, and Aoods, was ne'cr'fuch f. 


heave and fhove, 
Since Albion wicded"arinz again the fon of Jove. 
es : rayton. 


, Thereds that hand bolden'd to blond and wat, 


i 


That muft the Sword in woñd’rous ations eule/de. |) 


ine 


They are in the dark before they are aware, and 
then they make 2 noife only with terms 5 which, 
like too heavy weapons that they câãnnot wield, 

\ carry their Mthokes beydnd their aim. jè 
r f i í © Digby oa Bodies. 


Mh „4 L 


“Daniel, | 


To rule vidturious armies, but by yor?” “Walker. 


2. To handle : in an ironical fenfe. ’ * 


ftcalé 3 i 
Off with that wizy coronet, and hew © =» 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth’ grow. 
a: J 2 i 7% Denne. 
8. Drawn into wire. wh na SUA W 


3. {from pany a pool.) 


Wrre. n. /. plural evives..[pip, Saxon; 


1. A woman that has.a hufbands > + 


2. It is ufed for a woman of low employ- — 


Wice af. Wig, being.a termination ify 
os 


Wic. wef. [contracted from 
1. Falfe hair worn’on the head. ~ 


z. A’ fort of cake. "o Ainfusorth, 
WIGHT. x. J. [phe Saxon.] A.perfoni; - 
a being. Now .ufed, only.in irony or 
į CONLEM PEs) T ga seeds Hye BAT EO 
'. Bethrew the witch! with venomous wight fhe 
Piha) Af ays hye hye ey, ine 


WIG 


‘yo The leaft of whom could*euie/d > 
/Thefe elements, andarm himi with the forca d 
Of all cheirregions. >"> Milton's ParadifeLof. — 
Past cvield their arms, part curb the “foaming 
ee 
fword, 


fterd. ay 2 | l 
It Rome’s great fenate could notecield that 

» Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord; 

What hope had ours; white yet their pow'r was new, 


He worthiett, after himy his (word to wield, — 
Or wear his armour, or Juftain this thieldi Dryden 


_ Bafc Hungarian wight,wilt thou the fpigot wile 
T Shake/peares 


able. 


IE eTurre A 


. ron “vd 


wiry. uA An Sopra LN 
Your gown going off, fuch beauteous ftatereveals, 


As when through’ fow'ry meads th” hill’s shadow 


Polymnia fhall)berdrawn with her hair tn) 
loofé about her fhouldersyzefembling wicy gold. 
Peachsm on Drawings 

Wet; e ? 
njonte OTET Te She ee 

' Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 
Ev'n to that drop ten thoufand wiery friends + 
Do'glew themfelves in feciable grief. " Shakefpcare. ji i 


wif, Dutch. } | 


There ’s no bottom, none, ~ 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids could not fillup 
The ¢iftern of my luf. Shakefpeare’'s Macbeth. 
The kings of Spain have been ulcd to fay, that 
they loved the Eaft Indies for their miftrefs only, | 
in whofe favours they could "patiently enough en- | 
dure.a sival;.but eiteemed, America as their Tifes $ 
in whofe love they could not brook a competitor 
without foul. difhonours sisl ois ag Hgin. t 
The «vife, where danger or difhonour lurks, w 
Safet and {cemlicft by her, hufband ftays. Miltone _ 
The wife her huiband murders, he the wife. * 
_ | Drydem 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. Pope — 


i 


ment. S i 
Strawberry wives lay two. or three great fraw- 

berries,at the mouth \of their pot; andvall the ret 

arc litle-ones. Bam — 


the names of men, fignifies war, or el 
a heroe; from piga,’ a word) of that fig- 
nification. » Gibson's Camden. 
periwig.) i 
$y 4 A, Ma 
Triumphing torics and defponding whigs ` : mS 
Forget their feuds; and join to fave Heir wigss f 
Urpo c oi weit ' 


. iv « es 
Swift. é 
Ki é ow Dead f E 


\ Tedious as hell; but flics!the geafps of love Y 
With wings moresmomentary twiftthan thought, 
by Adis ciead bohe Bed | Skakefpeares 
lT his world below did need one wight, _' a 
Which might thereof diftinguifitev'ry"part.0 24) T 
' Wi cede arios dIDis. 
1- This meaner wights, ofitruftsindicreditbar:gi T 
[Notto refpectsd, could not look t` cfe. Danie 
A wight 


™ 


win 
A wizht he wasy.whofe very fight wou'd 
Entitle, him» miszoriofdenighthoods:\» Hudibras. 


Sol The water fiesiall tafte ofliving-ewight. Milton. | ~ 
dow couldft, choufuffersthy devoted knight, 


a 
s hyrown day, to fall b opprefs'd, 

p yrn inan r yiii eS orlov'd theetbent } ; 
Ww) nt: ser? Dryden. | 


„ys Hissftatio heiyielded u diye toa: bidb as difagree- 
_pablevas himlcif. Adaijia's Guardian. 
An, farge’s tus) bloom lies Florio'down«at night, 
T tar pA nextday a root Apts aie 
e tulip sgderde ; \ Yourgs 
Wena adj. Cais 3 ere Sie Out of ule. | 
He was fo wimble and fo qwizhr, 
From bough, to bough hesleaped, light, 
TOAna oft the pumics Jaiched. Spenjer’s Paforals. 


Wicart, an initial in the names of men, 
fignifies ftrongs nimble; luity: bein 
epurely "Saxon. | Gibfan’s Camden. 

Wricutiy..adv. [from wight,} . Swift- 
“ly 3 nimbly.. Obfolete. . 

< Her was her, while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moltwretched wight; 
For day that was is wizbth paft, 
_dsad now at lalt the night doth haft. Spenfer. 


WILD. adj. [pilo; Saxon ;" wild, Dutch. J} 
14 Not tame; not Wome ick: 

For Iam he, and’born to tame you, Kate, 
“And bring you from a wi/d cat toa kate, 
Conformabie as other houlehold kates. mSbake/p.y 

Wy ae š not gone yet, if the wild eefe fly that 

obake/peare. 
i YAAN beats of the earth fince wiid, Milton. 
2. Propagated by nature ; noc cultivated. 

Whatfoever will make a qui/d tree’a garden tree;, 

will make a garden tree to have lefs core or ftone. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Goofe grafsyor tuild tanfy is*a weed that trong 
clays are veiy fubjed to... Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

The wi/d bee breeds in, the ftocksof ‘old wil- 
lows,, in which, they fir bore a canal, and furnith 
afterwards with hangings, ‘made of rofe leaves: 
and, to finith their work, divide the whole into fe- 
veral rooms or nefts. Grew's Mufaum. 

3. Defert; uninhabited. 
T i wild bealt'where he'wons im foreft wi/d. 
Milton. 
4. Gatice ; ; uncivilized 5 ; ufed of perfons, 


or practices. 
Affairs that walk, 
As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them,a wilder nature than the bufinefs 
That feeks difgatch by day. Shate/p. Henry VIII. 
‘Though the inundation deftroyed man and beat 
generally, yet fome few. wild inhabitants of the 
woods.eicaped. _ Bacon. 
_ When they might not saidi with any ‘civil 
men without peril of tneir lives, whither fhould 
they fy but.into. the woods and mountains, and 
thee live i in a wiid and barbarous mannçr. 
Davizs on Ireland. 
May thole'alteady curft Effexian plains, 
W acre, hafty death ard pining ficknefs reigns, 
Provevas.a defart, and nonc there make itay 
But favage beaks, ormen as wid as, they. Waller. 
. Turbulent; tempeituous ; irregular. 
His paffions and his virtues lie confus'd, 
And mixt together in fo wild a tumult, 
That the + 4 man is quite disfigur'd, in him. 


An 


Addifon. 
6. iteng: ; angoverned. 
ribry . The barbarous foianee 
of that wiid rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Milton. 


“Valour grown wild by pride, and pow’riby rage, 
Did the crue charms.of majefty i impair: 
Rome by degrees advancing more jnages 
Show'd fad: remaina of what had once been fair. 
© Prior. 
Va Inconftant ; “mutable ; ; fickle. 
Inthe ruling paffion, there alone, 
Thewild are dayne =e a ewnning known. 
i Pope. 


BA s 


W pE 


8. Inordinate; loofe. “ 
Other ‘bars he lays before me, 
~My riots pał, my wild focieties. Skakefpeare. 
Befides, thou art a beau; whac’s that) my child? 
A fop well dreft, extravagant, and wild: ` 
She chat cries herbs hasvle!s impertinence, 
Andin her calling more of common fente, Dryd. 


9- Unccuth; ftrange: 


What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fowi/d'in their attire, 
That look snot Jike th’ inhabitants o° th’ earth, 
And yet are‘on "t ? Shake/peare's Macbeth. 


10, Done.or made withoutany confiltent 


order or plan: 
With mountains as) with weapons arm’d, they 
make 
Bld workin heav’ne Milten's Paradife Loft. 

‘The fea was very neceffary.to the ends of pro 
vidence, and it would havebeen a very wiidiworld 
had it been without. Woodward’s Nat. Hiftery. 

11. Merely imaginary. 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an, effectua! 
remedy might. be applied: J am not at pretent 
upoo a wild speculative project, but fuch a one as 
may be eafily put in execution. Swift, 


Wixp. n. f [from the adjective.] © A de- 
fert.;.a tract uncultivated and uninha- 


bited. 
. Whereas the fcorching fky 
Doth finge the fandy wilds of fpiccful Barbary. 
Drayton. 
; We fometimes, 
Who dwell this wild, contrain’d by want come 
forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradile Regained. 
This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at carly day, 
_ And to the Woods and wilds purfued his way. 
Dryden. 
Then; Lybia firt, of all her moifture drain’d, 
Became a barren wate, a qwi/d of fand.. \Addifon. 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
t Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name,? 


Addifon. 


WIE 
Whatwwilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderne/s agaihy 


aed with wolves, thy old inhabitants} Shake 
But who can always on the billows lie ? 
The wat’ry qwilderne/s yiclds no fupply.. = Waller. 


All thofe.animals have been obliged to change 
their, woods and wilderneffes for lodgings in cities. 
Arbuthnot and Pofe. 


2. The ftate of being wild or diforderly. 


Not in ufe. 
The paths and bow’rs doubt, not but. our joint 
hands ) 
Will keep from wildernsfs with eafe. Milton 


Wi'tprirne. a /. [ wild and fire] A 
scompofition, of inflammable. materials, 
ealy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 


guilhed. als 
When ‘thou rann’ tup Gadhhill in the night ‘to 
catch. my horfcy Tidig think thou "hadt been an 
ignis fatuus, or a-balliof gui/dfire.”' ©) \Shakefpeare. 
Though ‘brimftenz, pitch, wildfire, burn eafily, 
and are hard'to quench, ‘yet they make no fuch 
fiery wind as gunpowder. «Bacon's Natural-Hiftorys 
Yet fhall it in bis builing tomach turn 
To bitter poifon,.and like qwildfre burn; 
He fhall caft up the wealth by him.devour’ de. 
Sandys. 
No matter in the world fo proper to write with 
as wildfire, as no charaéters can be more legible 
than thofe which are read by their own light. 
Addifon’s Guardian. 
In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell fpouts vue at your hese: 
Pope. 
WILDGOOSECHA SE. n. f A purfuit of 
fomething as unlikely to be caught as 


the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wildgoafechace, I have done ; 
for thiu’ haf’more*of the wildgiofe intone of thy 
wits, than I have in my whole five.  Shate/peare. 

_Let-ayman confider. the:time, nm Y and ‘yexa- 
tion, chat this 2wi/dgrofecbace has cott him, and 
then, fay, what katet gotten to anfwer all tnis 
expence, bat giddy frolick ?'7'” L*Effrange. 


You rais’d» thefe ‘hallow’d walls; the defart Wi’ LDING.-%. J. (wildelinghe, Dutch. } A. 


{mil'd, 
And paradife was open’d in the ie Pipe. 
Wiro Bafil n. f [acinus Lat.} A plant. 
Miller. 


Wicd Cucumbers n. f. [elaterium Latin; J. 


A plant. 

Tiie branches are romewhat like thofe’ of the 
cucumber, but have’ no. tendrils; 
prickly, and*when rive burfis with great elasticity, 
ard abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wito Ove! n.f. [eleagnus, Latin; trom 
inaia, oliva, and &yroey Vitex.) | This 
plant hath ieaves hike thofe of the chafte 
tree, and atruitlike an olive. = Midler. 

To Wi'toer. v. a. [from wild] To 
lofe or puzzle in an unknown or path- 
lets tract: 

The little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth ‘of factions, a3 in mazes EO, 

Where intere(ts met, and crofs fo opt, that they 
With too much care are wilder’ im the waive 
l Dryden. 

O thou! who free’ft, me from my doubtful ftate, 
Long loft and wilder’d in the maze'ot fate, 
Bs pretent fll 

Wi‘iperness. x. f. [from wild] 

ve A defert; a tract of folitude and’ fa- 


vagenefs. 
He travell’d through wide wafteful ground, 
That nought but defare wiaerne/s fhew'd a!l around. 
_ Spenjer. 
When as.the land fhe faw. uo, more appears 
But a-wild euilderne/s ot watcss deep, 

Then ‘gan fhe greatly to lament and. weep. Spenf. 
O my poor kingdom, fick wich civil blows! 
When that’my care could not witbhold thy*riots, 

z 


Pope. 


the fruit is 


wild four-apple.... 
Tensruddyievdings inthe wood I found, 
And’ tood on ‘tip- es Reathing from the ground. 
Dryden. 
The redftreak, of all.cyder sfruir,-hath obtained 
the preferences being but a kind of wilding, never 
pleafing to: the palates Mortimers 
The-tuilding’a fibres are contriv'd 
To draw th yearth’s pureft fpirit, and: refit » 
Its feculences.! 


Wi'Louy. ado. [from wild] 
1. Without cultivation. 
That which growsyqwi/d/y of itlelf, is 5a riled no- 
thing. Marse. 
2. Without tamenefs,; „with: ferity. 
3. With diforder®; with perturbation or 


drtra&ion. 
"Pat pour difcourfe into fome frame, and ftart- 
not fo wildly ftom my affair. Stakefpcare. 
Mrs. Page, at thelduorp tweatings bluwing, and 
looking ilih wouldynceds:Speak with you. 
Svakefpeure. 
Young cael suildly ares withitear oppreft, 
And itsain theisshelplefs infants to their breaft. 
Dryden. 
His fever beingicomeʻto sà bchetuhits he: grew,de- 
lirious, 249 talked: verywoildly. © 1 Female Quixotes 
. Without attention; without-jyudgmeat ; 
“heedleGly: 
As th” unthonght accident is guilty 
Of what we will’y do, fo we profefs 
Ourfeives to be the flives of chance, and Ales 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare, 
5. Capricioufly ;, irrationally. 
W hho is» there fo wildly {ceptical as to queftion 
whether the fun hall rife in the eaf ? Wilkins. 
6. Irregularly. 


Pbilips. 


ei 


$i how? worse 130 
6: Trregularly. A bas ; 
She, widiy wanton; wears by right ava 
K Theifign’ ofall Ourdabovss, dune iby-day.. Dryden. 
War’ on ESS:n. f. [from wild. } 
i. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of ‘uncul- 
39 ,sivated ground... , roe an 
m at Tr@cheath,, which was the, third part of our 
~plot,shwith tu beframed,.as. much as maybe, to a 
natural eildneft. log | Bacon. 
Vainiytbougtell:& me what the womas`s care 
Shalkin,the twildncs of the.wood prepare. » Prier. 
z:\Inordinate vivacity.; sisregulanity of 
i; maniers. AMR ; Lae 8 7 
# taThisifime atved jukicehath dane-nathing but 
prated to me of the euidfecjs of his youth, and the 
feats.he hath done about ;Turnbal-fircet; and 
every third word a Jie. À Sbakejpeare, 
toad sl ceanh coe MEA ETA 
tia Tofparts, to gildnefsy'and mych company. Shak. 
~ ga Savageue(s.; brutality., 
nod Hecanie-in dike, a wild,.man,) but fuch a wi/d- 
nefs asthewed his,cye-fight bad tamed him ; full 
of »withered leaves, wwhich, though they-tcil not, 
fill threatened failings +J A a Sidmye 
v4 Ferity; the ftate of an animal untam- 
C ed: contrary'to famene/s. ; 
‘gs Uncultivatedəkate. ban oi 4 
5 Their qwildne/s lofe, andsquitting nature's patt, `] 
Obey thesrules anu.difciplinc.of arte, sH Dryden 
6. Deviationfrom.a-fettled.courfe; irre- 
gularity ese iims sas sii 
A deliriam is but a hort “wi/drefs of the ima- 
ginatioh ; a fetcled irregularity of tañcyis diftrac- 
i tion-and madnefs. Waits. 
"7. Alienation of mind. p: 
pe Og Ac Ophelia, Dwith 
That your good beauties.be the happy caufc 
(OF Hamlet's wildse/s5 Co thall,) hape your virtues 
May: bring*him to-bis wonted way: again. Sbake/p. 
SWU Ds E RVICET nef. Lcraregusy Latin. ] 
eA plant. a 4i Millers 
Wire. #. J. (pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick. ], 
sio A deceit;..a fraud ;,a trick; a irata- 
i à AS Te pë 
s gem zas practice artful, fly, and, infi- 
dious. ea fe Band 
Their deader;by, his, wis had 30,90 obtain’, 
jp et And.done much milghicf onthe Englith Gates 
p x ano 2 tenn » 5 rp F | Aot Dari. 
en My ‘fentence Prot ‘Op A wate Of toiles w 
A O Wibra unAn, Potni hen tt thofe | ~ 
eorCanthivewhoineeds'y mort 
O Die whife eflay'‘dubefure® sils noy 
Cone Gilding ivelfwith Laura's fmiles. 
_, So Sforzaycurs’d with,a too fertile brain, |! 
{A by Rlewoi/e'the Pow hA Odid yain Dyd 
JEI The héarllof man’ is fo failvef cites; artifices, 
ee\\vound deceig itherminaagucfing atewhat,he is from 
sq phiadpeóchesuaus sony a Wi 
dow _W.ifdam "s above furfpecting wiles, 


` The que:n of learning grayely fmiles.i 


— Wi'tteun, adj. [oil] anid fuelli° ) 

-ft Stubborn ; _ contumacious ; “perverfe ; 

ke a inflexible. | 
a eee . (The Wilfa neveravant woe. 
(ca. Doneror tattered) by. defiga. « 

Bthenobaa horiei did choake ti 

cele’ With wifu! cord, for wanting of her will. Spenfa 

pRO Sal cust! S ePbhouwrts me 

Sod Ate alPchingstunder heaw ny ail placcà thou, 
Whowfor myoN fal Crime art banidh'd hence. 


A 


Rofcommons® 


Proverb. 


om PENA 


The filent:ftrariger:tood.amaz'd to dee 
Contempt ofiswealth, a: qwiff/ poverty. Dryden. 
wisi By chanceshe sncicmt.amites forgot, 
Or cHeexmung'dclicra with one wi/ful blot : | 
Lev Noxdkaewbe:Godnor maa, nor faith, aor friends; 
_ But toe bydpurpoSeand worldly ends. Harte, 
WY PRUE ES Pade, [from ouh] 
“1. Otia 72 abbornly: 
The mothe, who being determinately, leat 1 
thyuld fay. of agreat lady wi/fully, bent to marry 
« 


-= 


Wi'trurness. ne f [from wilful.) Ob- 


TWiriry. adv. {from avily.] By 


WILL. x./. (pla, Saxon} wille, Dutch.) 
dirs »That..power, by which we defire jand 


oq ims Milin? om 


Miltos y | 


LWP L 


4. Command pedireionve! oer se 
 AthisfirPfight the imountaimerarerhaken, and 
eats wiheherfouch wind bloweth. ' 
jah a ke gawè ods idian ibA aliii 15. 

Ouriprayersthowldeb> according te theavill of 
God; P they hula ‘have norhingriahombat what 


WIL 


her to Demagoras, tried all ways which @ witty and} 
hard2heartea mother could devrie. Sidney. 
Evil could the conceal her fire, and ewilfu/iy per-4 
fevered the in it. Sidney: 
Religion is matter of our freeft choice; and if 
men will ob@inately and ‘ewilfully fet themfelyes 


againft it, there ts no remedy.” Tillotfen.P © js we? anu haly;"and"heaventyrvog vid ai Law. 
2. By defign ; on purpofess =o ) ") 5. Ditpofition ;“inch ation’; defire. | 
That'will-carry us, ìf we donot wilfally betray * [maké Boldt prefs hii you Wich 'o feel pre- 
our fuccours; through al difficulties: Hammed. | “paratibn. = Yoo're welcomes whati your gi? » 
amn 307 A avt oot’ oXfZ 


yy | Shakefpeare. 
1O “SHE Natha evi/ly he hathvatpowerltoperferm. 
eu o f Susmo oDrummond. 
‘Ha faidy-andewithe{o good tale:i//, to dje 
Did>to bis breatt the fatal poiat.applyze! ss 
efound hissheart.\ owt) sds sot See nj Dryden. 
6+ Power; government. me >t ta bi — 
1 Deliver-me riot Over ‘unto thestwi/lofmine ene- — 
mics P SAA HO d uor srw mam god W Pfalms. 
OTHE kad hie till of hiv maid'ibefore he could 
_ goi He had the’miatteryor shismparentsdver fince 
he*could'pratdep and why; nowcherisygrown up, 
pit’ he'be're trained ® unar Odlast mad T Leckes 
7. Divine determination. — , 
thi : I would give a rhoufand “furlongs” df fea for 22 
And his foc fettcr'd would geleale agun „f acre of barren ground ““The'to7"/s above be done; 
Deferves ta ta‘te his folly’s fruit. Spenfere } | ibut L would fain die.a dry death. _ Shake/peares f 
Nevez hydra-headed wiJuings ' 4.8. Teftament; difpofition of a dying man’s — 
So foon did. lofe his feat, and all at once, <4» | eg i t GOG Yn "o 
As in this kings BT S A Se ee a A i te | 
Sins ‘or ae gate are fach as prucecd from es -Anotherybranc oftheir revenue ftill q A 
10 Remains, ibeyóudíthtis bopndiels right jo Mill 
i : vill, 
yd 


If you do ot qwilfilly® palsover any Of your 
greater offences, but confcfs'particulariys and pei’ 
pent lerioufly;"of them; God:willamoregafily pis 
by your lefiersinfirmitics. E yop Fayborap + 

This et, him know ; 
Lett, wilfuily offending, he pretend 
Surprifa'. 


M ifori 


itinacy ; ttubbornuefs; perverfenefs. | 
So full of wilfulnefs and felt-liking 3s our Da- 
ture, that withoutfomedcfinitivefentence, whith, 
being givens, may stand, {mall hape there, is that f, 
ftrites will end. sora gp yllooker. 
‘Thy caufe'efs ruth repress . 


He that his forrow fought through awilfulne/s, | ~ 


tide, arrocancy, wii uikefo andy haughtinefs of pedi j 
ae hearts % h y k Perkinte |” Theis tather, yet a ivc, iunpowcr to m 
A ftiff ard ftubborn’ obftinacy. is not, fo much D 
fiamnefs and refolutiony as wilfu'ne/so L'Efranges 
‘That is not haftily toberincerpreted obftinach or 
qi'fulnefs, which is the natural produét of their 
Age. y= Locke. 
ftrata-, 


m sv gett fSeleen ~ toa fle ud ese vee E TYAN. 
“ Do men make their lak wills by worl of mouth 
ony’ Yo arta’ 28) A ibe ylepbens’s Sern”. 
9.) Goap -wy Lo vÍ Favour p indic.‘ 
I'll tothe doctor, he Hath my gad-wil, ~, 
__ And none but ‘he; to marrywith'Nan Page. Shak. 
[Ua OF 229 ; Sri $ . -o 
10o. Goob-qwill. “Right intention. 
„ați Some preach Chrift bi nvi, and fome of grod- 
will.» ay m ? Cas TDA vod ~ Phil. te 16e 
‘vi. Pitak Malice ;amalignity. ` 
| Wiri with) a wifps) mfi » Jack with a 
Janthorn. omy 9 
Will vith theawifp teof-a round figare, in bigness 
like the-flame of-acandle >but fometimes broader, 


-gem ; fraudulently. 
They did work avii, and went ‘and “made as 

if they had been ambaffadors. W y Jobud. 
Wi'uiness. a. /. [from awily.] Cunning; 
guile. ty 
The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute! 
thepoor : let them’be takenn the crattywiline/s 
‘that they, have.imagined. Pfalm x. 2. 
She fupplied the weak nefs of force by qwiline/s of; 
..art, and advantage of treaty. Hecuel's Vocal Foref. 


os 


purpofe; velleity. e A 
Whit °frecdom “ther aui// naturally, under thisi 
E corruperftate; hathy ldo not confiders, d/am:mond. | 
‘The wi!/ caxnot berconftrained. Perkins. 
l i Two principal fountains there areof human ac-ife 
tions, ‘knowledge and will which)qwid/, in things, 
tending towards anyvend, is termed choice. Hooker. | ` 
2. Choice; arbitrary determination. | 
Willis the power which the’ mind hag to order 
. the confideration of any idéa,-or the’ forbcaring tof: 
confider it, or to prefer'the motion ofvany part oft | 
the body to its reft, and vice verfa. Leche, 
Is it her nature, or is it her evil; / . 
To be fo cruel toan humbie foe ? 
If nature, then. fhe may it mend with fkill 5s 
, If will, then the at will may «dill forego. Sprnjer. 
Tuete things have a thew of Wwifdom in will, 
worfhip and humility. 94A s Cilofficns, i 2301) denfed by the cold of the evening, and then fhines. 
W ll holds the feepter'in'vhe foul, A | t: Gone lerooet) tas) p As -E STY Zen Muyfebenbretko 
And on the Palhons ofthe heast: doth sign. : piwi Wiil-a-wifp miflcads night-faring clowns 
> éi MnO 2a K ; ise O'cr hills,and linking bogs. deen Gay. 
e truth is, fuch a mantunderftands by dis.) si oe ties PE T. 
qvilly ang believed.a ching true ot falfe, merely as A YoWitt.v. a (svilgan, CON pillan, 
agrees or diftgrecs with a violent inclination į and i Saxon > avillem, Dutch.) >), st N / 
there forey whilft chat Inclination leftsin its ftreng thy i „le To defire that any thing: fhould be, or 
he diicovers nothing of the dilterent degrees of cvi- fi be done; or not be, or not be done. 
dence. | . Atte oye aA To sill, is to.bend our fouls to the having or 


30uDiforetiomsy choice.) jee va WV | enii doing pt that.ehieh they fee fo be good. Hookers 
| TReligtom! was "db icreedyin xthe beginning af the bid, -f 


Let Richard be reftored'to hitb! 
world, /béfore there-ware,cryil.laws amongit them; [As will-the rele? fo neilleeb Winchettr. Shake. 
{ mean aay, other than, the, meer “soills of {their ‘T Ipeak notrut God's Géterrninings hislown will, 

¿princes and governurse s kins. 


Tet Rompe USins. $ -but his predctermining chic atts of uur Willa. ‘There 
Go, then, tlie guilty at thy qoil chaite. Peper xt 


$ 


burying-places, places of execution, i ung 


on like waves, and rain asit were fparks of fir 
but they burn ‘nothing, © They, follow thofe 
rival away, and fiye from thofeythat follow theme 
Some that have ech SO at re Ro to cone 
fit of. a Mining, vifcous, and gelatinous matters 
like the fpawn of frogs, tiot hot’ or! burning, but 
Only Giininic ; forthat\the matter feems to be phof- 
phorus, prepared and.raifed trom: putrified plants or 
catcafes by the heat of the fun, which is con- 


ve 
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` 
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S igas great differoncorbewwixt tele itwn, as b 
PIOTTA] 


(WL 


my willing a lawfubithing my felfytandsmy inducing 

sas «Sanotheriman: to. dosthat whickbisyunlawtul. 
aieo Sete Mammond ox Fundamentals. 
Sds „ilsWhofever wills the doing of a thing, if the 
 wdaing of it beinshis powideshe-will.certainly do its 
edw » atidewhofeversdees-not do that thing. which he has 
surat ihi power. ta:dos:does-not properly quilbiti Scuths 
Ajman tbat; fics Rill; ;is faid to. pbe; at liberty, 


pa sibecaule-he c can walk if he wills it. Locke. 


To besinclined.or, refolved to have. ' 
Bi er She *s'too rough for me; 
Ethene HortenGo,| wili you any wife ? Shek. 


D o command ; to oar TE ' 
” Sgt.Paul did laid themvof Cosinthy every man 
o Jay up Somewhat: onthe Sunday, and. to} referve 
pie 


tin ftore for the church an gy for'the re- 
lief of the poor theres) i o9 o Hookeri 
sas scie How farely does it.meet. ahi: time's guife, 
AW hen man was wild to love his enemies? Shak. 
biece ed Guribattle is more rtullof names, thamyyours, l 
sni Our mensmore perlet icsthe ule of arms, | 
n4 @wOprearmour’s ains ikrong,,our, caufe the beft; Js 
sd Then reafon wiils ourjhearts frould, besas, pod “s : 
ive af Shakelpeare. 
He willed geet RET comfort, p ity 
to beitow, upon, him whatlocver he thould win. / 
“ Knoles. 
“If they had any, bulinets, h: 3 majë abilled that 
anal fhould attend.. 7 PIECES “Clarendon. 
Tis yours, O aieeait trend 120 


, The ‘work; whith dutybinds me to tnl fil. Drydé}’ 7 © 


“Ie hasa loofeand Mightfignification, .. 
“OS Let the’ circumances‘of bfe be’ what or where, 
afc will, aman fhould never ee improvement, 


qi ' 


5s. It as one of the figns of the future 
tenfe, of which. itis. difficule to thew or 
limit. the.fignification. | a | 
Lawill« cores. lam determined, to come’: 
importing, choice. “4 
‘Thou wilt come. Tt muft be fo. that thou 
tuft ‘come, “importing: neceflity ; Pr OF It 
Ww fhall be chat thou.thalt:come, importing 
paee: 
Wile thou'come 2? Hak thou determined 
_ to come ? importing ‘choice. 
He will came. He'is refolved to come ; 
or; it mut be thar. he muft come: im- 
porting either: choice or,neceflity. 
SIE will come. Formun foberthat.it muft 
ane n SOMS “Lm porting” néceifity. 
The, plural follows the’analogy of the 
Singular l 
Wii ILL? andi Ai, amongthe EnglithSaxons, 
a as viele at this day\anvongthe Germans, 
a vl fignified, Thije „9O Wiels i is the de- 
fender-of many3,rvid/red, peace to many; 


“whieh! are änlweredzimienfe: and fighif-. 


|  eatign by*Polymachus; Polycrates, land 

, Polyphilus."”” Gibhon’s Camden. 
We LUING» ad esl from auii. }. 

t. Inclined’to any'thing ; confenting ; not 


' difpofed to, refufe. n 
«Somè other abla, aha as willing, pays’ | 
A The rigid fatisfattion: Milron. 
man truft a better fupport, undeér af- 
Raon hin the  friendihip of Omnipotence, who 
«oe. is both able andzoiding,” and knows how to relieve 
PD NRPA io Bentley. 
2. Pleafed; defirous. 
He, siting to,pleafe one in authority, forc’d all 
oc Big {kill tomake the refemblance of the beft fathion. 
SFA på Wh 8/dorm. 
He ftoop'd with % weary wings ard "eoilling feet. Whilt. 
3. Favourable; well’ difpofed'to any thing. 
5 Ais many aswere till: ing-hearted throught Hrace- 
lets and earrings. Exodus, 2xxV-'22. 
4. Ready ; ‘complying. 
‘a ‘Réliging hath force to qualify all forts of men, 
VoL. IT. 


ì 


aT We praife the things we hear with much more 


i 


BLE 


toana kegovernogsitbeapter to rule with confgience, 4) 
w tinferiors for conicience fake the w i to obey. 


WA “Hooker. 
RA We ve willing dames enough. g  Sbakefpeare: 
çe Chofe ma-t 


lohesfT hey “re held.with his melodious o re 


Iñ ceilling chainsy aad fweet.capUrvitye 
6. Spontaneous. very r 
+ ton Forbear; rE chou hat airs 3) 


Milton. 


i d A. 


p mwT hiele groans proceed not from a fenfelets plang, f 


INofpoutsrotiblgood run gising sD a tiges Drd. f 
7 Confentings\: 


How'tan hezin ee free e> willee P Milt 


WiLL NGLY: adv.{ from will. 
1. With one’s own confent; without dif- 
slike; without reluéance, 
"That prefecvation of peace and unity. amongft 
-Chritina churches fhould” be by all good ‘means 
Rees we join" manong and^gladly with 


KLET -f2 


“e's give lip wilingipthat noble titles 
“Y our maftcr wed me to. 
This renfomy if my whole inheritance 
My comipats i it, fhatlavi/lingty be paids 
2; By one’s own defire. 
The con<ition of that people isnot fo Mükth to he 
envied, as (Ome Would willingly reprefent it. - Addif. 
MV LLLINGNESS. m. f. “ffromt “willing. ] 
pConfent,; freedom. from reluctance ; reas 
“tdyecomphiance. 


Milton. 


"willinynefs than thoic.wecfee ; becaufe we envy the 
` prefent, and reverence the paft; thinking ourfelves 
ififtructed by theene, and.overlaid by ithe other. 
Ben Fonfon. 
Ir is not doing good: after that famc wonderful 
Mmanner, that Chrift’s example obligeth usyunto, 
but toa like qwi/lingnc/s and readinefs to do good, 
as far as our power reacheth. Calginy. 
Fear never yet.a generous mind did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ftorm’d in vain; 
Conttraint, in all things, makes the pleafure lefs 5 
Sweet is the love which comes with ‘wiliingne/s. 
Drydens} 
Wi'Lrow. m f [pelie; Sax. alix Latin ; 
gwilou, Welth.} A tree worn’ by forlorn 


lovers. 

Ic hath amentaceous flo'vers, confifting, of feral 
Ramina, which are collected into a fpike, ‘but are 
barren. The embryos are produced upon different 
trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be- 


come a fruit or hufk, thaped like a cone, opening fh 


in two parts, and containing downy feeds.. Miller. 
I offered’ him my company to.a willow tree, ta 
make him a garland, as being forfaken ; to bind 
him up*a rod, as being worthy. to be whipe. Shak. 
fn fuċb-a night . 
‘Stood(Didowwith artuid/ow.in her hand 
Upon the wild fea banks. 
Feliihim, in hope he “il prove a-widower thortly, 
Lwearsthe willow, garland for his fake. Shek 
When heaven's burning eye the fields. invades, 
To marfhes he reforts.ob{cur'd with recds, 4 
And hoary willows which the moifture fecdss 
Sandys. 
Afflicted Iftae! hall fit weeping down, | 
Their harps, upon the neighb’ring e€doqws hung, 
No joyous hymn encouraging their tonguc. Prior. 


mo 


WI LLOWISHs adj. [from wilbw.] | Re- 


fembling the colour of willow, | 
Make his body with grcenifh coloured crewel, 
or willoavifh colour. Walton. 
Wrtrowween. n. f. [from willow and 
weed; lyfimachia, Latin.) = A plant. 
Ainfavorth, 
WI LLOWWORT. 2. f. A plant... Miller. 
Wry. adj. [from wile.}Cunnings fly; 
fullof Rratagem; fraudulent; infidious ; ; 
fubtle ; mifchievoufly artful. | 
They are fo cautelous and evi/y headed, efpecially 
being men of {mall practice in Jaw matters, that 


Hook ' 
SP dare noe ‘make my felf fo guilty; l 


S bakcjpearei 


WiMBLE. adja 


i] par p 


Shatefheare;’, 


WEN’ 


you would wonder whence they borrow fuch fub- 
ylişics and inifts. =" ‘vit agen Spericr: 
: In therqwi/pefnake e 
Whatever flights, mone: would Gofpicions nari 
As from his wit andynative fubtilty p aș 
Pracecding. Mitten 5, pA A Lf: 
Since this falfe, wily, doubling difpoftion of 
mind is fo intulerably mi(chievous co fociety, God 
is fomérimes "pleated, in Mmeéreéompalfion to men, 
“to"pive them Warning of it, by iari fome odd 
mark upon fuch Cains. Scurb. 
My" 3i. nurfe by Tong experiéhce found, 
A And ARGA to my foul ita: sit = ~ 
Tis lave) faid re.) Cony ryd. 
WIYMBLE. n. f. [wimpel old Dutch, torn 
“ewemelen, to bore.) An intrument with 


which holes are bored. À 
At harveft-home, trembling to approaeh ` 

The little barrel which he fears tó broach, 

He ‘ays. the wimble, often draws it back, 

Aad deals to thirty ferwants but a imac. Dryd. 
As when a Mipwright tands his workmenio'er, 

Who ply the 'wimbiey forme’ hage beanrto bore ; 

Urged on alt hands ‘itnimbly fpins bout, 

The grain‘ detp piercing HIPI fcoops it out. Pope. 
The trepan is like a avimble“afcd *by joiners. 


+1 Sbar 
A&ive ; nimble; fhift 


ing to and fro.») Such deems, to be. the 
meaning here. 
* He was fo'wimble and’ fo wighty 
From bough ’to boughvhe leaped lights 
And oft the pumies latched : 
Therewith, afraid J ran, away į 
But he, that earft.feem'd but to play, 
A fhaft in earneft fnatched. Spenfer. 
Wi'mpre. 2. f. {guimple, Fr.]. A hood ; 
a veil. It is printedin Spenjer, perhaps 
by miftake, wimble. 
So*fair and freth, as’faireft Rower in May, 
For fhe had laid ‘her mournful Role vafide}" 
Andiwidow=like fad qwimdlethrown away. Spenfer. 
The Lord will take away the changable fuits of 
apparel, and thc inple, andthe crifping pins. 
Hfaiab, ii. 22 


W IMPLE” fe Ppeplion, Lat.) A plant. 
To Wi'mpte. wv. a? To draw down asa 


hood or veil. ' 
The Gime’ did hide | 
motte a ait thar’ evimpled was full low. Spenfere 


Wun,.whether initial.or final, in the names 
of; mensimay either; denate..a,mafculine 
temper, from piny»,.which fignifes in 
Saxon, war, ftrength;-€Se..or elfe the 

„general, love and efteem he hath among 

thespeople; from. the Saxon pine, i. z. 

dear, beloved..: In the.names.of places i it 

implies acbatclefought there. soGib/on. 

Fo WiN. va. pret. wan and-avon'; part. 
paff,.wox. [pinna, Sax. Winner, Dutch.] 


"| 43 Pol pain by, conguett. 


vereet he towo of Gaza, where the enemy lay en- 


"camped, was not fo ftrong but i it might be won. 
Knollese 
He gave him a‘command in his navy, and un- 
. der his good°condu@ goon many ifands. Hylyn. 
His whole ert whothus fhall Canaan wen 
yo r Miltot, 
Follow! chéarful to ‘the trembling town ; 
Prefs but) am entrancey.and prefume it won. Dryd. 
2: To gain the-vi@ory ina contett. 
Loyalty is {till the fame, 
Whether it vir or'lofe'the games 
True as the'dial to. the fun, 
Altho' it be'not fhin'd upon. 
F five years at’‘Tarentum awanr 
The queftorfhip, andithem our love’begans 
‘Phy well-breath'd horfe 
Impels\the flying car, and wins the courles, Dryd. 
- To gain fomething withheld, or fome- 


“thing valuable. 


u udibras e 
Denbe 


3T When 


e WEN 


When you fee my fon, tell him, that his fword 
can never wis the honour chat he lofes. Sbakefp. 
Refolv'd to win, be meditates the way 
By force to ravith, or by fraud betray. Pope. 
4. To obtain; to allure to kindnefs or 
compliance. 
Thy Virtue wan me; witb virtue preferve me. 
Dof thou love. me? Keep me then {till worthy to 


ibe beloved. Sidney. 
Devilifh Macbeth 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. 
s Liay Shake/peare. 
ç. To gain by play. i r 
Jicshad.given.a difagreeable vete in parliament, 
for which reafon not 2 man would have fo much 
correfpondence with him as to <cia his money. 
Ad&ion. 
6. To gain;by perfuafion. 
They win great numbers’to receive 
. With joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Afilter. 
+, Lo gain by oourtthip. 
She's, beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd 3 
She isa woman, therefore to be won. Séuke/p. 
No tears, Celiay.now hall svia 
My refolv'd beart.to return ; 
L have fearch'd thy foul within, 
ae Andifind nought but.pride and fcorn. Carew. 
That flood witnefe'd his inconftant flame, 
‘When thus he fwore, aad zs the yielding dame. 


Gay. 
To Win. v.n. ase 
1. To gain the victory. `` 
Nor is it aught but juft, 
That he, who io debate.of truth hath zen, 
Showy'd win in-arma. ` 
2. To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defiroys to. wis upon 
the judgment af your mafter, and not upon his 
afteGians only. Baccn. 

You thave,a foftnefs and beneficence cvinsing on 
the hearts of others. t „Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick everysbreat-controul, 
Steat thro’ the air, and win uponithe foul. “Pope. 

3. To'gain ground. (ly ag 
The rabble will intime win upon’power. Shak. 
4. To, be conqueror or’painer at play. 
Charles, I will play no morc to-night: 
My mind's not on 't, yoo-are toa liard for me. 
— Sir, I did never wis of you before. 
—But ule, Chanes ;,. 2 i ; 
Nor fhal! not, whea my fancy ‘son. my plays: _.. 
} rs Shake/peare. 
To Wance..v. n. [grvingo, Welfh.] To 
kick, as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 
will fiteas quiet asa lamb, 
Viwill notiRtirynorevince, nor {peak a word, Shak. 
- (Roem, room, for my horfe will wince, 
If he cameywithim fo:many»yards of a princes 
wT tly Ben TFonfon. 
The angry beahidid fraight refent 

Theiwrong done to his fundament,, ` 
_ Begin sojkick, and fing,and wince, 

Apit h: bad been befidehis fente. `, Hudibras, 

Wa’ NCER. 3. /. [from auince.] A kicking 
beak. ; 
Wincu..2./. [guincher, French, to twin. | 
-Awwindlace,; fomcthing held.in the hand 
by which,a wheeborcylinder is turned. 
Pot a winch with the wheel. Mortimer. 


To WincH. v. a. [The fame with wince ; 
oy. perhaps, from puncher, French, to 
~twif ; winch fignifying. fometimes;to 
writhe or contort the body.) ‘Tovkick 
with impatience; to fhrink from any 
_pnealinels. 


iton. 


A 


We who have free fouls 
It-touches not) lee the galla jadewine b 5 
2 Our Withers-are'tnwrunge® MSbobepcare’s Hamlet. 
Have thefe bones rateled; and this ‘head 
80 often in thy quarrel bica"l - 
Wor did Dever wince or grudge ite  Haudibras. 


Wi'ncopire. n. f. 


Winn. 2. f..[pmd, Saxon ; wind, Dutch ; 


1. Wind is when any tract of air moves 


2. Direétioniof the blaft from a particular 


3. Breath power or aét of refpiration. 


| WIN 
This laf aNufion gaul’d the panther more 5 
Yet feem'd the not to winch, though fhrewdly 
pain'd. Dryden. 
Their confciences are galled; and this makes 
them winch and fling, as if they had fome mettle.. 
Tilkt{on. 


There is a {mall red flowerin the ftubble-fields, 
which country people. call the evincopipe; which if 
it openssin the morning, you may be fure a fair 
day will follow. Bacon. 


gwynt, Welfa.) 


from the place it is in, to any other, with 
an impetus that is fenfible to us : where- 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients 
a fwifter courfe of air; a flowing wave of 
air; a flux, effufion, or ftream of air. 
Mufchenbroek. 


The worthy fellow is our general. He's the 
rock, the oak, not to be wind fhaken. 
Shake/peare’s Corialanus. 
Love's heralds fhould be thoughts 
Which ten times falter glide than the fun-beams, 
Driving back fhadows over low’ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 
And.tberetore hath the wird-fwist Cupid wings. 
Shake/peare. 
Falmouth licth farther out in the trade way, and 
fo offcreth a foorer opportunity to wind-driven 
fhips than Plymouth. Carew. 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, 
preduced by its rarefaction more in one place than 
another, by the fun-beams, the attractions of the 
moon, and the combinations of the earth's mo- 
tions. Chey nee 


point ; as eaftward, weitward. l 
Pil give thee a wind, 

myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know 

I’th' thipman’s card.  Shake/peare’s Machetb. 

Inthe year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
tealm.of Naples, found out the compafs, or pixis 
nautica, confilting of eight winds only, the four 
principal, and four ci s'ateral ; and not long.after, 
the peapie of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that 
excellent invention, edding twenty-four other, fub- 
ordinate winds or points. Heylyn. 


if, my, wind» were but long enough: to fay my 
prayers, I would repent. Shake/peare. 
His wind he never took whilf. the cup was at 
his mouth, bet juftly obferved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. ; i Hake. 
The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues 
to cure fhortnefs of wird in purfy old ‘men, feems 
to agree moft with the orange. Temple. 
It\ftopp'd-ationce the paflage of, his wind; 
And the free foul to flitting air:refign’d.. Dryden. 


4. Air caufed by any ation. 


On each fide her 
Steod pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cuplds, 
With divers colour'd fans, whofe wind did fcem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
) ~ Shakepeare. 
In an organ, from one blant of ewind, ~ 
To many a row of pipcs the foufid-board breathes, 
r i Mikon. 
$: Breath modulated by an inftrament. 
Where the air is pent, there ‘breath or other 
blowing, which Carries but a gentle percoffion, 
fuffices'to create found ; asin pipes and“avind in- 
ftruments. Bacon. 
_ Their inftumento-were varios in‘their kind; 
Some forthe bow, and fome for breathing wird. 
Ue qlee os -~ Dryden. 
6. Ailr'impregnated'with*feent:  * 
- A'hite'had lang efcap'd purfuing hounds, 
By ottoon shifting iato diftant grounds,” 


2. To turn round; to twitt, l 
Nero could touch and time the harp well; but 


` In a commonwealth or realm, 


WIN’ 
Till findiag all his artifices valni 
To fave his life, he leap'd into'the main) * = 1^ 
But there, a'as! he could no fafety find, © 


A pack of dog-fith'Nad him inthe wind. Swifte 
7. Flatulence ; windinefs. === = 


f wii 
Ta 


Tenn 


Ie turns 


Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to winds Milton. 
8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 


' Think not with wind of airy threats to awe.” 


mr noS- >S 


Pte Milscn. 


g. Down the Wrio. “To decay. t 


A man that had @ great veneration for an image 
in his houfe, found that the more’ he’ prayed’ to it 
to profper him in ‘the world, the'more he’ went 
devuntbe evind Til OO. OEE 

10. To take or have the Wino. > To gain 
or have the upper hand. ki 

Let a king in council beware how he opens‘his 


own inclinations too’ much ; ‘tor elie counfellors” 


will but take the wind ot him; inteadwot igiving 
free counfelh.,.) =i sem mn Bacen. 

To Windi U. a preter: avound, "in Pope 
winded; part wound. [pindan, Saxon; 
avinden, Dutch ; from the noun. due 

1. To blow; to found by inflation “ 

The {quire "gan nigher to approach, ) ° 

And\asind his horn under the caftie'wall, ~ 
That withethe noiferit shook: as it would: fall; 


53 3 Heroi ; Spenfere 
Every Triton’s born is winding, tnit 
Welcome to the wat'ry plain. ) Dryden. 
Ye vig'rous fwains! while youth fermentsyour 
blond,, | ” 
Wind the thrill horn, or fpread che waving net. 


: Pipes 


in government fometimes he ufed to wind the pins 
too high, and fometimes Ict them down too low. 
À Bacone 
The figare of a Rurdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, wathing and winding of tinen cloaths; in 
which act the wrings out the water that made the 
fountain. Wotton. 
Wind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton. 
3- To regulate in motion; to turn to this 
or that direétion. 
He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, , 
And witch the world with noble horfemanfhip. 


Shakejpeare. 


The government is called the helm; 

With which, like veffels under fail, 

They re turn'd and winded by the rail. 
4. To nofe; to follow by fcent. 


5: To turn by fhifts or expedients. 
Whence turning of religion's made ~*~ * 
The means to-turn anid wind a trade. Fludibrate 
Mr. Whilton didnot care to give more than, 
fhort, general.hints of ‘this famous challenge, and 
the iGue ofits but heendeavours to cvisd and turm 
hiorflelf every way toevade its foree. 
6. To introduce by infinuation. 
You have contriv’d to take 
“From Rome all fcafon'd offices, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shak Coriolanus. 
Edmund, feck him out, <viad’ me into him, 
frame the bofinels after your own wifdom. 2" 
Shakclpeare’s King Lear, 
Little arts and dexterities ey have to an 
fuch things into difcourfe. » Govern, of the Tonz ues 
7. To change. | ive 
Werc our legiflature vefed in the prince, he 
might wind and turn our confticution at his pleze 
{ure,:and fhape our government to this fancy. 
Rya DIAN DOFO A FT O MG HP dihoa.. 
8. To entizift;’ to enfold; to encircle, 
Sleep thou, aad T Will hind thee in my arms. 


Hudié.. 


+ alas uae ior a dy ahd pert 

g ou kaow me wel and Herein (en: vipe 
To wind about my love with circumtañce. Shak, 
~~ Sometime 


ifirarge.| 


Waterland. 
° ~ 


Ka 


Wh Ny Wie. 
i 
Wrworvess. n. /. [from windy] 
|i ulne of wind; datulence. or saw 
` A windine/s and puffing up of your ftomach aftér 
| | dinner, andan the morning, Harvey on Confumprionss 
||. Otitices are prepared. for the letting forth of thy 
| rarified fpirits im ruétus, Or windinefs, the commott 
|| effects of all fermented liquors. 9 gm 
wry" Floyer'on the Hurncursa 


WIN, 


Jt was a rock winging with one afcent. Adfy/tun. 
The fiver Thames, her own domettick flood, 
Shai! bear her veffels, tike’a fweeping train’; 
And often wind, as of his miftrefs proud, 
|) "With lonping eyes to mest’ her face*again. | Dryd. 
| | You thatcan*fearch thofe many-corner’é minds, 
| Where woman's crooked fancy turnguad coinds. 
+ Dryden 


“he S L ti md iis cA 3 4 fa” 
All wound with adders, who. with Clovén tongues 
Do hifs me.inte madnefts sos -i -< Shatepeare. 
el r ° e 
9. Lo, W IND ext, Toextricate. -> 
~~ When he found ba angeroully embarked, , 


he bethought himfelf of all paffible ways to difen- 


šapgie 


i 


Clarerdon.g]' 


DPR no Ire" 
10. Jo W. LN Di, upa, To 


o Bring tòa 
..sompafs, as a bottom of thread. 


{mall 


Without folenmly, winding vp one argument; and. bu Gediausnaed 


ssintimating that, be, began. another, «he. leta. his 
re, which, wese fully, poffefled of, the mat- 
ster rud in onecontinued ttrain. Locke. 


tts. Jo Winn up. [uled of a watch. ] -To 


~convólve the:fpring. i 
I frown the whils,,and perchance! wind upymy 
(Watch, onplayiwith Sume richijewel, . Skhake/peare. 
12.\'To put into a {tate of-renovated-or 
‘yeontinued*motion, © == => +> 
ai Fate feem`d to zvind him up for fourfcore’years, 
„Xet frefhly tan be on ten-wintersmore: Jy 1 
Till} like a clack worp out with calling time, 
The'wheeis of weary life at laftiitood fill. Dryden. 
Will not’the aothor of the aniverfeshaving’made 
an automaton! which ‘can ‘wind “up itlelfy feewhe- 
z ther it hath 'ftond Aill'or gone: true ? Grew. 
Is theré:avtongue, tike Delia’s o’er:her cup; 


hjata soiwind himfelf. cut of thesla- | 3 
Ewa 


Still fix thy hs intent ution the throng, 
‘And, as the pafles openy wuind along.’ 
5. Wound is commonly the 


Gay. 


' Swifr afeending from the azure wave, i 
He tonk the path tha? winded to the cave. i 
6." Torbe extricated rto be difertangied : 
with our. TE 
Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could: wind 
Out of fuch prifon. Milton. 
WISN D BOUN Da adj, [avind and bound. | 
Confined. by contrary.winds. 
.. Yet not for,this the euindbound navy weigh’d’ 
Slack were thelr fails, and Neptune difobey'd. 
as. Dryden. 
When I befir myfelf; itis high fean his houfe ; 
and when J fiz {till, his affairs forfooth’ are wird- 
bund. Aüdifon s Spetutor. 
Isitrealonabie thatour Englith fleet, which uled 
to be the terror of the ocean, {hould be windbourd è 
Speétator. 


preterite. Pope. |i; 


2: Tendency to generate wind. © 
|| “Sena lofeth (omewhat of its windine/s by dëcoct- 
ing; and, generally, ‘fubtife or windy fpirits are 
taken off by incsénfion’or evaporation.» | i 
p waf Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
3. Tumour ; puffinefs. baa? 
From this his modeft and humble’ charity, vir- 
tues which rarely cohabit with the welling zoinai- 
nefs of mach knowledge, iffued this. -=s 
i Breérewvood on Lanpuagsss 
Wi NDING. n. f° Efron wind.) Plexure ; 
meander, | l 


It was the pleafanteft voyage in the world fo fol- 
low the windings of this fiver Inn, through fuch a, 
variety of ules Rog TERE! as the courfe of i€ ‘natu - 
rally led us, ~  Addifor' ot Perig. 

The wavs of heaven are dark’ and intricate ; 
Our underftanding traces them irn vain 
Nor {ces with how mich art the omame run, — 
Nor where the regular confafion ends. Addif? Cato: 
WINDINGSHEET. n. J. [wind and feet. ] 


That! rens for ages wichont eiading up?» Yonrig. i ; l i GSHEET. 2. J.L a ot Je 
13.070 Winn vp. ‘To raife by degrees. | WiNDEGG. x. f.. An egg not impreg- {| A fheet in which the dead are enwrappeds.. 
" Thefe he did fo'cdird ip to Mis purpofe, thar they nated >_an egg that does not contain.the Thefe arms of mine thall be thy windin etio 
“withdrew from the court, |" **’ Hayward. principles of life. My-heart, {weet boy, fhall be thy fepulchre, ,. 
For from my heart thine image ne'er fhaill go: “s 


When they ould not’coollycon vincethimn, they 
railed, and called him an heretick : thus they wound 
up his témper to 2 pitch, ‘and’ treacheroufly made 
ufe of that infirmity. Atterbury. 


ry. To Win oap To ftraiten a firing by® 


turning that on which it is rolled; to 
putin tune. Sek aS td, 
| Hylas! why fit we mute, 
Mow that each bird faluteth the ipring ? 

Wind up the flacken’d ftrings of thy lute, 
Never canit thou want matter to.fings Waller. 
Your lute may vind its ftrings but lictle higher, 

Totune their notes to thatiimmortal quire. Prior. 


ts. Yo Winn up. To put in order for 


) Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled: {wim ; 
| as do alto thofertermed hypenemia, or qwindeggs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
WINDER. ni f. [from wind. ] 
1. An intrument or 'perfon by which any 
_ thing is turned round. ‘ 
| Phe ‘winder hows his workmanthip fo rare 
As doth the fieece’excel, and mocks herloofer chew ; 
| As‘neatly bottom'd up as nature-forth it drew. ` 
tis: Dragzton. 
To keep troublefome fervants, out rofi the\kir- 
chen, leave the winder ticking on the jack, to fall 
on their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 


The great wirdingfbects, that bury all’ things in 
oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes. © © Bacon. 
The chafte Penelope having, as fhe thought, loft 
Uly Mesat fea, employed. her time: in preparing’ a 
| winding haet for Laertesy the! father of her. hufband. 
2 SpeFhutore 
Wi NDLASS. n. J (in and a 
fr- A handle, by which a rope or lacè is 
| „wrapped together, sound a cylinder... 
2. A handle by which añy:thing is turned. 
, Thus do we of wifdora and of reak hj» 
| With awincla/fes, andi with aflays, of bias, 
By indireGions find diretions,out. Shak. Hamle. 


| Sbhake/peare’s Henry VIs 


regular ation: from a watch. Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their y re ' j 
- O you kind gads ! bodies not proportionable to their lengths “and Wi NDLEA: fa [from Zo wind.) A {pin- 
Cure this greatibreach of his abufed nature ; therefore they are winders and créecpers, asiivy and dle. toisd vog Ainfworth. 


Th’ untuo'd and jarring fenfes.O wind up 
Or this chilt-changed father. Shkefpeare. 
The weyrd fifters, hand in hand, 
Pofers of the fea and land, 
Thus d> go’ about, about, 
Tirice'to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 


bryony. Batons Natural Hiftery. 
WinDFALL. nf. [vind and fall.) * 
1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 
Gather'now, if ripe, your winter froits,’asap-/ 
ples; to prevent their falling’ by the great'winds ; 
alfo gather your windfalls. Evelyni Kalendar. 
2: An woexpetted legacy. 


|WI'NDMILL. #4. f. [q0ind and 
| mill turned by the wind?” 

op ‘We, like Don Quixote, do advance é' 

Agalnft a twindmill our vain lances” |! Waller. 

l Such a‘failive*chariat® mightbemore couveni- 
ently tramed with moveablefallsy whofe! force may 
be impreifed' from their motion ycquivalentitoith ofe 


‘mill, y A 


Peace! the charm''s wound up. Shak. Macheth. p , - : -ó ae 
WWinvevig | Wan FLOWER. wf. THe anemones! (A || in a siediti Lw Sos „moc av ilkinsa 
ea . Windmills @rind-ewiceevhe quanthysincany hour 


i. To turn; to change. n 
So fwift your judgments. turn and qwiad; 
You caft our cetek wits a mile behinds, Dryden. 
2.: To turn; tobe convolved. 
~ Some plants can support themfelves; and fome 
oshcrs creep along the ground, or/avind-about other 
trees, and cannot Support themfelves. 
tote Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Stairs of a folid newel fpread only uponone {mall 
newel, assthe-feveral.falds of fans {pread about their 
centre 5 but thefe, hecaufe they fometimes svind, 
and fometimes fly off fromahat qwinding, take more 
room up in the. ftaircale. Moxon. 
3. To move. round: 
gy Ataughe obftruct thyeourfe, yet ftand not ftill, 
But wind about till thou haft topp’d the bill. 
ota f Denbam. 
4+ To proceed in fiexures. < 
lutul not «wind with lucha deep indent, 
IAsirob me of fo rich-abottom here. Sbakefpeare. 
i +) Ever more. did winde ra 
About his bofome a moft crafty minde. Chapman. 
He winds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 
Amongit ingumerable flars, Milt. 


aradije Lof. 


flowers pave. yi7 
Wa NDGA DL. nf. [wind and gall] 
Windgalls are {oft; yielding, flatulenotumours or 
bladdess,full of corupt jelly,’ which grow! upon 
each fide of the fetlockynints, and!are fo paintul in 
hot weather and. bard ways, that-they, make 3 
horfe to halts They are caufed by violent ftraining; 
or by a-horfe's ftanding on a oping floor, or from 
extreme Jabour and heat, or by blows. 
; Farrier’s Di€fionary. 
His horfe infeéted with the fafhions, full of 
windgalls, and (ped, witb {pavins. 
Shakelpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Winpcun. 2 f. [wind and gun.) Gun 
which. difcharges, the.bullet, by means of 
wind compreffed. ae 
The windgun is charged»by the, forcible com- 
premion of air, being injefed through a fyringe ; 
the ftrife and diftention of the imprifoned. air ferv- 
ngs by the :help:of; hittlefalls or fhuts within, to 
ftop and. keep clofe,the vents by which it was ad- 
mitted. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Forc'd from) windguns, lead itlelf can. fly, 
And pond’sous flugs cut fwiftly through the hy. 
Cpe. 


Jo timer's Upfoardry. 
His farey ha made a! piancofvaramikal, and 
he `s now eagagifigsc. . FaAnerbury. 
Win now: a. p (iida, Danith’ Stine 
ner thinks it originally eu/nd-door.} 
r. An apertare in a building By which air 
and light,are intromitted. 
Being one day at my, vvindewall alone, 
Many ftrange things happened me’to' fee. . Spenfcr, 
Alfar view her viado yieldsyy >, 
The,town, the.river, and thesfields... . b¥ aller. 
He through, a little auindow caft his fight, 
` Though thick of. bars that gave a fcanty lights 
' But ev'n that glimmering ferv’d him to defery. 
MTR inevitable charms of Emily: Drydens 
» When you, leave theigcindogusiopeniforairpieave 
books om tht .evindow-Jeat,, that they may, get air 
too. - Swift 
2. The frame of glafs or any other mate- 


rials that cover thé aperture. 
To thee I do.commend my, watghful foul 
` Eretdelet fall the cvindozus of mine eyes: 
Sloping, or waking, ob defend me. ftill ! 
Shakepeare’; Rickard 11, 
TL2 M 


that watérmills do. 


- 
i 


WIN 


In the fun's light, let into my darkened chambe 
ethrou ghia fmall rund hole in my window-fhuttcr, 
at about ten or twelve feet from the windew, ] 
-placed.a lens. WNiwwron’s Optichs. 

3.o Lines crofling each other. 
{The favourites that juh begins to prattle; 
Is very humourfome, and makes great clutter} 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King: 
An aperture refembling a window, 
Fs Wi'nvow, v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To furnifh with ‘windows. 

‘Bewcen there half columns above, the. whole 
toom, wis wind. wed rounds „Kotien s: ArcbirAure. 

“With pert, Bat cyes the qvindiau'd well its head ; 
A brain of feathers, and, a:hcart of icad, 

‘ Pope's Dunciad. 
2..To place ata window. 

Wouldft.chou be-eindcw'd in great Rome, and 

fee 
Thy mafer thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his tace fubdued 
To penetrative, hare? Shak. Anteny and Cleopatra. 
3 md o: break, anto.apenings. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er vou are, 
pss bide the peleing of this pitilefe orm, 

How, thall yourshoutelefssheads, and unfed fides, , 
Your loup'd and cindeau'd raggednefs, defend you 
From feaions fuch'as thefe?’' Shake/p, King Lear 

Wi'noprpe. x. f. [wind and pipe.] The 
paflage for the breath ; the a/pera.arteria. 

Lei galiows gape fur dogs, let, manigo fice, 
And |ec.not hemp his windpipe luffrcate. 

Shatefpeare's Henry V. 
yo wezzony rough artery, 01 windpipe, is a part 
infervient to vice and refpiration 5 thereby the air 
defcendeth unto the lungs, and.is communicated 
waco the heart. Brawn. 
The.quacks of government, who fat 

At th’ unregarded helm of Rate, 

Confides'd timely how,t* withdraw, 

And fave.their, windpipes: trom ithedaw., lwdib. 

Becaufe continual refpiration.is neceflary for the 
fupport, of our livess the.cwiadpipe issmade withan- 
nulary cartilages 7. Ray. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of 
tranches, called bronchia: thefe.end, in fimallair- 
bladders, capable to be iaflated by the admiffion of 
air, aa to fubfide at the expulfisn of it 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Wi'xpwarn. adv. [from wind. 43 To- 
wards the wind. ven 
Windy. adj. (from Seeds s i 


r. Coniitting of wind. 
iScetwhatthower®arife, 
Blown with the windy tempett of myrfonl 5 
Upon thy. wounds, that kill minc-cyes and, heart. 
Shakefpeare. 
Subtile or windy {pirits are taken, off) by-incen- 


fon or evaporating. Baton. 
z. Next the wind. i 
Lady, you have a merry "Aas 
—— ¥cs,moyrlutd,-] thank) it, ;poorfoal u « 
It keeps on the evindy, fide of Cates) Sbuke/peare. 


3. Empty, airy. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words?” 

PV indy attornies to their client woes, 

Poor breathing orators of miferics. Shak’ Rich. V1. 
What evindy joy thie day had I*conceiv'd, 

Hopefpl of bis deliv’ry, which, now proves 

Abortive, as the farft-born bloom of {pring 

Nipt with the lagping rear of winter's hont! Mir. 
Look," here is that cindy applaufe, that poor 

tranfitory pleafure, for which 1 was dithonoured. 

, South. 
Of ev ry nationveach illuftrious' name 

Such toys as-thefe have cheated into fame, 

Exchanging folid quiet, to obtain 

The ww rdy fatisfaétion of the brain. Dryd. si 


4. Tempeftuous ; ; molelted with wind. 
On this suindy fea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. 
Jt is not bare agitation, but thetfediment at the 
bozomi that troubles and defiles the water; and 


Milton. 


WIN 


when we fee it twindy and dufty, the wind does not 
make but only raife duft. Sourb. 
. Puffy flatulent. 
In fuch a svindy colicy, water is the beft remedy 
after a Gurfeit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Wine. an. /. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch} 


1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is lch this vault to brag Of. Sbhake/p. prain” 
Do not fallin love with me; 
For I am falfer than vows made iinqwine. Sakip. 
The increafe of the wont ara forithe oiae cel- 
) lars: EChronichs. 
Be. not e riin em + tak amonegftsridtous 
eaters Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
| Svine fat. Ifaiab. 
They took old facks upon their affes, and tuine- 
bottles old and rent, and bound up. JY IXA. 
Where the wine-prefs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harfh eine that taftes of the grape-itone. Bacon. 
His troops on my ftrong youth tike torrents rufht ; 
As in avine-prefs Judah's daughter‘crufht. S Mays. 
Wich. large svine-offerings pour and. facied 
featt. Milton. 
Shall I;*to"pleafe another wine-fpruñg mind, 
Lofe all thine own? Gad hath giv’n' meta nieafure 
Short of his canne and body: muft I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure ? 
Herbert. 
The firflings of the flock are doom`d.to dic: 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bow! (upply.. Pape. 
If che hogthead falls fhort,.the tvine-cooper had 
not filled it in proper time. 
_» Swifts DircEiens to the Butler. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermen- 
tation, called by the general name of 
wines, have quite different qualities from 
the plant ; for no fruit, taken crude, has 


the ntoxieating quality of wine, 
Arbuthnot. 
WING. n. J: [xehpinz, Saxon ; winge, 
| Danih.) | 
1. The limb of a bird by which it flies, 
As. Venus’ bird, the white fwitt lovely dove, 
! Doth on her wings her utmott fwittnefs prove, 
| Finding the'gripe of falcon fierce not ture Sidmey. 
Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
baiati the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 
Sbukelpeare. 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, {preadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them and beareth them on her 
qings. Deut. xxxii. 
A fpleenlefs'wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg'd.our keel. 
Cbapman. 
The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe; 
Prefcient he view'd th’ aerial tracts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev'ry wing that flew. 


Pope's Ody fry. 


Wing, cartnave, and bufhel, peck, ready, at hand. 
Tuffer. 


2. A fan to winnow. 


3. Flight; paflage by the wing. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
, Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night’ s black agents.to their prey. do rouzes 
Shake/peare. 
Thyaffcétions holda w; ing | i 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. 
Skhakeipeare's Herry IV. 
T have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on 
the wing of.all occafions. 
Shake/peare's Merry Wives of Windfer . 
While paffion is upon the sing, and the man 
fully engaged: in the: profecution of fome, unlawful 
ubject, no remedy or controul js to, be expecied 
from his reafon. Scush. 
You are'to> young your power to underfand ; 
Lovers take wing upon the teaft command. Dyd. 
And ftraight, with inborn vigour, om the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the acw morning fing. 
Dryden. 


WIN 


Then lifes onthe, wings. pieg ngh ry foks 
When moft the fecms. revivide, j 


' Smith’ bs Phedra T Hippelinws. 
4.The motive or incitement 0 ova ay 
“Fearful commentihg y VIW at 


Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; f zah 
| Delay leads impotent and fnsil- pe aigna E 5 

Then fiery expedition be my “win 

me Jve Mercury; and herald fir aking d a 


i SPAK sieh Richard Mi. 
5: The fide’ bodies of an srm 
e footmen were Germans, ri to whom, ‘vere 


A i as avings certain compani s of Italians. 
. series: s Hiftsry of the Turks. 
Theteft wing pu: to flight, a a 
The chiefs o'crborn, he ruibes on the "right. Dija. 
6. Any. fide-piece. 
| ~The plough proper. for: fit clays.is, etn aes 
' and broady. with a deep head andia iquare earth- 
| board, the coulter Jong and very, littl beading, with 
l E Ee WINZe! fartimere 
To Winc.w..@, [from:the noun.) ai 
; To turnifh with wings-to-enable to fly. 
iy 1 sili OMPhefpeed or podse Y rs has 
Time counts not, though with fwiftet minutes 
= wing ‘deo - a “Milten. 
ak knows ‘but! he, whofe ftaid the lighming 
forms, © | w ai i ves hel 
| Who eaves old ocean, and who ewings the forms, 
Pours fierce ambition’ ina Czfar’s mind,” oT 
! Ortums outs wey loufe to wonree mankind? 
Popes 


2. ‘Tofapply sredads bodies. fo oT -s 


We ourfelf will follow (95.9.9 om 4 
— Intheimain battles:»which on either fide) mi~ 
„Shall be, well vinged with our chiefeit horfe. 


Shate/peare 5 Ribang II. 
Te Warnes Ve. nw (as of 8 
. To rants bays fi ht. baa ROD OF g 
I, an old. turtles ©) t , 


+ Will wing. me to fome, wither'd bough; and: therë 
| My mateyrthat ‘sineversto be found again, 
|e ill E amilo is Shatejpeare’s Winter's: Tale. 
To exert the powervof flying. > ~ 
Warm'd with'more particles of heav’nly flame, 
He wing'd his upward flight, ard foar'd to fame; 
The reit remain’d below, | a crowd without a name. 
Dryden. 
Struck with the horrour cf the fight,» .» 
She turns her, bead, and wings her flight. Pricr. 
From the Meotis to the nosthern fea, .. « 
The godde(s wings her defp" rate Way. Priore 
Wi°NGED. adj, [trom wing. } 


1. Furnifhed with wings ; ‘flying. 


And fhall grace not find means, that finds her 


The fybédien of thy waiaad meflengers, f 
To vilit all thy creatures? “Afilton’s\Paradife Loft. 
2 We can tear ‘no force 
But winged troops, dr Peg afean“horfe. Wallere 
The winged lion's not fo fierce in fight, 
| As Lib’ri’s hand Prefents him to ourfight. Baller. 
The cockney is furprifedat many actions of the 
quadruped and mna oana in the fields. Wats. 
2; Swift ; rapid. of ipea Ia TUES 
Now we bear the king 
|Tow'rd Calais : grant him there, and there being. 
teen, l 
'Heaye him away upon your" winged thoughts’ © 
Athwart'thefea. ` Stakejpearc's Henry X Ve 
Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this fested tick 
With vor ae to the ford’ Marma ot sii -~ 
inat Shakefpeare’'s* Henry IVe 


WINGED PEA” n, J. hrus, Latin.] A 
_ plant. | 
Wi’ NGSHELL. m. Seth [aviag andie} The. 
fhell that covers thewingiofcinfects. 
The long=thiedgoat-chaftcetis*aboveta mindi 


longs and theseajng (bells of themfelves anjnch, and 
half aw inchibroad 31o) deeptas to torme downbee 


lowsthe belly on’ both’ fides. Grews 
Wi wey." ‘adj. if from abinig? Mae cent 
Jon ove 


Ww -refembling win 
wings ; refembling wings, tin 


C 


liller sy . 


le 


WIN 
ee am: mre out, and fwhftly bear 


ing youth through clouds and yielding air ; 
swig p {peed outftrip the caftern vi; 
And è morn behind.” Addi f | 


À 1,'Şaxon ; ; wince- 


RE brene 
To WINK. vu. no [Pp 
t» Dutch.) aa eee eae ie 
ss fhut theeyes. T 
Let 's fee. thine eyes ; wink now, now open then’ 
Un my opinion yet thou fee it not well. 


\ Shatefpeare's Henry mi . 


k They ‘re re fairies; he that fpeaks to them ihall die: 
Piw wink and couch; no man their fports muft eyc. 


Shake/peare. 
niui His ‘falfe cunning. 4 


‘Taught him to'face me out of his acquaint tances 
‘And grew a twenty years removed thing, 
While one would tink. Stakefp Twlfrb Nigbe. 
"E “He, with great imagination, | 
Piper to madmen, led his pow'rs to’ death, 
“And, tinting, Yeap’ @ into'deft: ution. 
utes Shakelfeares*Henry TV. 
In defpite'"of all! this}the runs“ foolihly ‘into 
his Gm anderving merely ibecaufes he winks hard, 
and mithes violeatly like ja horfe into the battle. 
TFaylcr. 
The Scripture prele nts wicked menas without 
understanding :-notythat they. are. deftitute- of? the 
“naturattaculty ; they are not blind, but.thev wink. 
Tiliotfon 
Ie any sours them Mould make them think 
there is any differcnce between, being in the daik 
andiwinking, get it out of their minds. Locke. 
2. To hint, on, direct,) by, the, motion fof 


the eyelids.» 
You faw my'mafter wink and laugh'upon you. 
Shakejpeore. 
1 Send him a fpooniwhen he wants a knite : «vink 
at the fcotman to leave him without:a plates! Swift 


3: To clofe, and exclude the light: 
While Hermes pip'd and fung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's winking eyes! began to fail;) ° 
And drowfy ilumber on the lids'to cren, 
Till all the watchman was at length afleep: Dryd. 
“< When you fhoot, and hut oneeye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t.other friendly aid, 
Or wick, as Coward ana, afsaid. Prior. 
4-°To ‘connive ; to feem not to fee; to 


tolerate. 
They be better content with one that wil toink 
at their faults, than with hia’ that will reprove 
them. Weiteifte 
I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Have loft a brace of kinfmers 
"i Shakefpeare’s Rome and Juliet. 
“Lit not night fee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wink ac the band! Shakip. ‘Macbeth. 
The king gave him great gifts,.and. winked <a: 
the great fpoil of. Bofworth-field, which came al 
moit wholly tothis man’s hands... -y 
Bacon's Henry, vil. 
«Letius not write at a loofe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will wing at all our faults. 


>90) 7 7 vt 


Rofcammens 
Obffinacy cannot be winked at, but mult be fub- 
dued. Lies kee 


Cato is tern, and an ful as,a god; 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
e pardon Makat AP, he Beyer felt. 
~ Addifon’s Cats. 
7s be dim. ` ` 
The fullen ill flept not all the night, 


Battlonely walking by a suinking light, 
Sobd’d, wept) and groan ‘d, and beat his wither'd 
M brean . Dryden. 
WINK. 2. f. me the verb. ] à 
1. AR of clofing the eye. 


You. doingythus, 
To the perpetual, qu: inh, for. samen Au s i 
This ancient, morale,.j° b » Shakefpeare’s Tempe/. 
Atevery wisk of anveye forge new grace: will ibe 
_ bouns Shakelpeare. 
+ _ Mince Tireceiv'd.command.to do this bufinets, 
al have not flept one wink, .  Sbake/pe Cymbcline. 


o 


WIN 


` The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 
Doft thou not think x 
I could eclipfe and cloud them with a wink, - 
‘Buethat i would not lofe her fight folong? Donne. 
‘Tt raged fo all hight, that J could not’ fleep a 
| winks i Temple. 
Not write ! but then I thinks oa j 
Bi < for my foul {cannot fleeo a; tuinks.,. si Pope. 
. Ahint given by motion of the eye: 
Her wink each bold attemp=torbidsey 1 Sidney. 
The Rockjobber thustrom ‘Changesalley goes -a 
And tipsyyou' the freeman ® wink 5 
Letane have but your vote to ferve' for the aun 
And ‘here js*a.guinea to-drink. Swift. 
Winker. x. J. [from wink. ] One who 


winks. 

A tet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe 
butincfs is to ftrangle a!l others offspring of ye in 
their bith. 

WI'NKÉNGLY.adu. [from winking,] Wih 


the .eye.almoft clofed. 
If one beholdeth the light, he viewethst wink- 
ingly, as-thofe do that are purblind; but if any 
| thingithat is black, he lookcth upon it isih a broad 
and. full-eye, Peackamon Drewire. 
Winner. Je [from win:] One who 


wins. 

A gameter, having loft all, bosroweth of! his 
next fellow-gameftcr raa to maintain play; 
which he fetting unto him“ again, Shortly winneth 

_ all froma the winner, Spenfer. 
Go together, 
| You precious winrers all; ycur exultation 
| Partake’to every one. Shakejp. Winter's Tale, 
‘Behhrew the winners, for they play’d me falle. 
Shakefpeare. 

Whetherithe.vinner laughs or no, the lofes will 
complain ; and rather than quarrel with his own 
fkih; will do it at the dice, Temple. 


Wi NNING. participial adj. (from a 


' Attractive ; charming. 
Yer lefs fair, 
Lefs winring fofr, lefs amiably mild, 
Than'that fmooth watery image. Mile. Pars Lof. 
On her, as queen; 

A pomp of winring giaces waited (till ; 

And from about her fhot darts.of defire 

Into all eyes, to with her Rilkkinsfight. 

Mites’ s:Paradife: kof. 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in-every ching the acts or fpeaksy sP 

While cuinning:mildnefs and attractive {miles 

Dweli insher looks, and with becoming grace 

Soften, theprigour of her-fathen's virtues. Addijon. 
Winnie. m f [from wins} “Thevfirn 

| won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues. com- 
parcs a writer to.a buttering gomefter, chat ftakes 
ail hig winnings upon every caft; fo that if he lofes 
the laft throw, he is fure to be undone. 

“Addifen' P F relbolder. 
To Wi'NNOW. v. a. [indmuan, Saxon ; 
evanno, Lat.] 


1, To feparate by -means of. the wind ; 


„to part the grain from the’ chad. 
Were oursroyal faith martyrs in love, 
We ‘hall be winzten’d withf{o rough a wind,” 
‘Thacteven-our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 
)And good from bad find’ no partition. 
Í Skakepearé’ s Henry lVe 
'¥a'the fan your golden grain difplay, 
eng thrath'it out and winncw it by day? © 
Dryden" 3 Tigil 
2. To fån: "to beat as with wings. r 
M rire polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winviwes'the buxom air. Mitton’ i Paradife’ Lop. 
3s To fift; to examine. ` 
edi, well, this thought, and.you hall find, 


+ To leparate.; to parters sol sds ia 
+) « Bitgertortureiihallsi 
Wina the truth from falfehcod.. 


JA peme 


S i Cymbeline. 


‘Tis light as chaft that flies, before the wind. Dryden 


a vers weg’ 
- 


WIN 


To Wi" NNOW. Us the To part com from 


| | chatf.. 


Winncew not with every wind, ana” go"not into 
every way. “iro (ORS VIMO cHriilvi Qe 
Wi'nnower. acf [from gba ym He 
= who’ winnows. © ' 
WINTER. ». / Fpinzen, Saxon ; ; ey, 
Danih, German, and Dutch, de The 
cold feafon ‘of the year. - 
| Though he were atready ftept into the A 
) “oF his’ ageshe found himfelf warm in thole délires, 
i ‘which’ were in his fon far more excufable. | Sidney. 
S After fummier evermore fuccteds’ “ 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. | 
Shakefpcare’ s Henry V1. 
A woman's ftory at’a WIM s fire. Shak: Tach: 
Hethath bought a pairvof cat lips of Diara: 2 
nun of winter's fifterhood kiffes not more religi- 
oufly ;)\theweryice of vont is them.” 
i Shake peare’s Aiya Rye ite 
The tworbeneath the ‘diftant’poles ‘complain 
Of endlefs winter andiperperual taint #9 ‘Drydene | 
) Lietsthuu afleep.beneathstholeshillxof: {now ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limba; awake, awake, i 
And winterdrom thy furrysmantleifbakës a. 
)  Supgole our poet. waa. your foe before; 
| Yetynowythe bus'nefs of the field ig o'ers 
“Tis time, to let your civil wars alone, : 
When troops are.into winter- quarters gone. Dridhe 
He that makes no refte&ions on what he reade, 
only doads-his mind with a thapfocy of tales, ‘fit iu 
winter-mights for the entertainment of others. 
Lickes 
Stern winter fimiles on'that aufpicious clime, 
"The fields are Qorid With unfading prime. Pope. 
Yo define winter, I confider Ar wherein. it a- 
grees with fuminer, fpring, autumn, and'l find they 
are all feafons of the year 5 “thercfore a featon of 
the year is a genus: then J obferve wherclp ic 
differs from thefe,' and ’that'is in the fhortnels of 
thedays;" therefore’ this may be called its fpeciad 
nature, ‘or difference’: then, by j joining thefe to- 
) gether, I make’a definition.” Winer is that feafon 
| of the year whercin the days are fhorte?, 
Wrarts’s Logicks 
To WN TER D, m. [from the noun.] To 
pafs the winter. 
| The: fowls thall fummer upon them, and alf 
tthe beafts of the earth fall winter upon them. 
Ha. xviii. 6. 
Basta the haven was not commiod dus to win- 
! ter in, the more part) advi to ds; atte” 
H GAGS, RIMI yz. 
To feed or, manage 


TE wa 


Tr WINTER Ww Gs 


in the winteri Tadms: 
The! cattle generally fold’ fór rie Within, 
or exportation abroad, had never been handled or 
 wintered ac handemeate ©." ~~ Temples 
Young lean cattle may ty their’ growth pay ‘fir 
their “winger and {6 pe ready £0 fal next fom - 
b Pmer. bof l Mortimer e 
WINTER'S N ifed in ‘compofition.~ 
| “The tethg fatin the “winter shoufe, ‘and there 
was a fire burning before him. “Fer. xxxvi 22. 
If in Novemberoand December they falow, “tis 
called a cvinter-fallowing. Mortimer. 
(Shredvitivery {mall with thyme, fweet: marjo- 
Iram, and alittle abinter-favovry. Walton's Angler, 


WinTERBEATER? adj. [=iater and Beat. ] 
| Haraffed “by fevere weather. n, 

He compareth ‘his careful cafe to the fid featon 
of the years to the, frofty ground, sto: the. frozen 
tvees,.and to,his own pine pip fock. ‘Spenfer. 

WINTERCHE RRY 2h D falkekenges} OA 
plant. ~The’ fruit’ is abéut the bignefs 
of a cherry, and ‘inclofed. in the cup of 


I 
i, 


} ithe flower, prae {wells over it in form 


lofa acai 3 DID t Miller. 


Win Tere TRON. 7.0 -A fort of pear: 
Wi NTEROR EEN Af [pyrola, Lat.} A 
| (plant. iller. 
WINTERLY, 


wipe 


Wai ren Uy. ad. [abint and Nike] Such 
as 15 iuitable: £0, wintes; of a, wanery 


kind. : 
If *e be fummer neits i3 
Smilesore befora get winery thou mend? ft 
Raker chat count’nance ftll i Shak. Cymbeline. 
w NTRY. atj. [from avinter.] — 
Breaks futable to winteri 795 
Hiel iawithe Trojan feer'difpess'd,)diftrefs’ hy 
By. tora: Y winds and aiir biasa opprefe’d. 
s Dryden. 
Wein yi. di, gaar QUINE. cm Having the 
tafe or qualitiés Of Wine.” 
Ser, cucumbers Imong “mufkmsions, and fee 
whesher the melody’ will not be more winy, and 


> * 
ara i af 


brr rafted. Bacon. 
Fa WIPE Z. A. {pipan, Sd 
t. To cleanic by rubbing, with,.fomething 


duft. 
walg Soch a ‘handkerchief, 
I'm fare iewas*yourwite's; did } to-day 
See Caffio wipe bisbcard'with.  Shake(p.OrbeLlo. 
She a gentle tear let’ fall 
From eithes'eye;‘and wip'd them with her hair. 
Milton. 
Thenrwith her veft: the wound) ithe ‘wipes and 
dricse! Denbam. 
2. To:take away by terfion. 

Calumniate ftoutly ; for ‘though we wipe away 
with rever fo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there’ will be'tett fome fulliage behind! 

Decay of Piety. 
4. To frike off gently. 

Let_me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth progrefé on thy cheeks. Shake/p. 

Some natural tears they dropp d, but wip’d them 

foon. Mi s Paradife Lof. 

A young man, having füffered many, tortures, 
efcaped with life, and told his fellow Chriftians, 
that the pain of them had been rendered tolerable 
by the prefence of an angel, wlio ftood by him and 
sviped off the tears and fweat. Addifon. 

4. To clear away. 
Macduft, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul, 
Wip`d the black. icruples ; recongil’d my thoughts 
Yo thy good troth and honour. Shake. Macbeth. 
+, Lemungo:]. ‘To cheat; to defraud. 

The, next bordering, lords. commonly. encroach 
ove Upon another, as one is ttronger, or lie fill in 
wait to wipe them out of their lands. 


b To Wire mare To efface. isda 
This:bloy that they-objech againtt your houfej 

Shall be:ew:ip*d cut in theneztiparhamceita 
ShakepearaaHenry V1. 


», Sperfer an Ireland: | 


As thou lax`®. me, Camillo, wipe not out the | 


reft, of. thy ictvicas by leaving me now: 
Shakelpeare’s Winter's Tale. 


Take onc in whom deerepid. ald age dhassbletced' | 


out the memory of his pait knowledge, and, clearly 


wiped our’ the ideas his mind was, formerly itoreu | 


with, and ftopped up all the paffages tor new, ones 
to enter; or, if there be fome) of the. inlets yet 
lefropen, the impreffions made are kače perceived. 
Like. 
Wire: n. /. [from the verb: J» 
1. A& of cleanfing. 


z. A blow ; aftroke ; aes A sts af 


farcalm. 
‘To.Ratefmen niroulde “yOW give! a aw ipe; 
You, print itin, Kalick type.: 
When Icttess aro in valgar fbapcs, 
Jis cen to one the wit. efeapes ; 
But when in capitals expre(t, 
The dullett reader, fmokes the jet. 


Swift. 
3a, [wanellus.] A bird. 


Sinfworth. 


Wr PER., ay. from: wipe.) Any initri- i 
ment or perlon by which any thing is 


wiped. 


Wils nom, 2 


"W PS 


E The maids and thelr makes “Tri 

At dancing and wakes, i 

Had.thcir napkins and pofies, | i 

And the ewipers for-theirnofess . 3 Bigi Jafon.: 

WIRE. 2. f [wireryeErs to draw round. 

Skinner.) * Metal drawn “into” flender 
threads.) ~ 

Tane was'the damfel ; ; and ERER remorfe 
The king condemn'd lier, gailtlefs, to the fire : 


Her voil and mantle plucke they off ty force, i 
4) And to that dauntlefa.semper of his wivayung 


And bound her tender arms in ‘twifted® aoire 
"Fairfax. 
Thou thale’be whipt with Teire,” at ftew'd in 
brine, 
Smarting in ling'ring: pickle. 
Shake/pearo’s Antony and-Cleopatra. 
The foldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribsiof horrorallenvirons 
That’s ftrong with wire inftezd of veins, 
Inpwhofe embraces:you ‘re in chains.. ©! 
Beaumont and Fleteber. 
And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires; ’ 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wwirets 
. i ‘Milton. 
Some roll a mighty ftone, fome laid Tongs 
And, bound with ‘burning wires,“ on. {pokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden Æ kid. 
To WI'REDRAW, v. a, [wire pre draw.) 
t. To {pin into wire. 


2. To draw out into length. wi 

A fluid moving through a_ flexible canal, when 
fmall, by its fri€tion will naturaily lengthen and 
divede dew the fides of the canal, according to the 
dire€tion of its axis. Arbutbrot. 

3. To draw by art or violence. 

I have been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe 
wiredraqun into blafphemy. Dryden. 

WI'REDRAWER. 2. f. [avire and Fy 

1. One who {pins wire. 

Thole who have need +of unmixed. Giwer; as 
gilders and, tviredrawers, muft, befides an equal 
weight of filver mixed with. other metals, give.an 
overplus.to reward the refiner’s fkiil. Locke f ` 

Jo Wis. w. a. pret. and part. pafl. wif. 
[wifen, German; wyfen, Dütch.] ‘To 
think ; to imagine. Obfolete. 

‘Thus proud and fierce, unt» the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor-fouls; and cutting reatan’s reins; 
Made them his owmbctore they shad it avi. Sidney. 

When Mammon faw'his’ purpofe mitt, 
Himte Spy unwares, another way he wif, 
Spenfer. 

This:book, advifedly read, and diligently’ fol- 
lowed but one’year at home, would'do'a young gen- 
tlemasi more goods Fyeoi/s, than three’ years travel 
abroad. Afcham's Scholmaper. 

There be foole alive; I avis, 
Silver’d o'er, and fo was thise 
Marry, with a king, , 
A batehclor, a handfome. ftripling too,. 
| wis your grandam had a worfer fateh.’ 
Shake/peare’s Richard 111. 

With for more'worlds the Matedonian’cried, ~ 
He wif not ‘Thetys in her lap did Nida te ws 
Another get, a,world scferv'd fon yous , 

) To. make more great than that be dia, fubdues r 

À er. 

n. J- {proom, Saxon; ii 
dom, Tanith. ] ; 

1, Sapience; thei power of judging. right- 
lyi; the knowledge, of divine.and human 
things. 4r 

That waich moveth God to work is goodnefs, 
and that whicb ordercthy his,.work. is wifdomy-and 
that which perfe@tcth his work is powers Hooker. 

As, from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain, 

And many under ftandings knowledge brings 
Andby much’ knowledge wi/dom we obtain. Davies. 

Wifdom is «Wat whieh makes men judge what 
are the beft ends, andiwhat the beii muané toattain 
them, and gives a aes be of counfe!” and 
dire@ion, l H Tempe. 


S padna 


WTS 
“Wis foie ie properly!thae krautas pewter pels 
f fatech tore cheucds pf shing wrlg ridcmsasieic 
operations. ay 3 


i si O_tacred folit de! divine retteg 
Choice of the’prudent, envy | of tbe di breaths Y i p: 


| By thy pure ‘ftream, or inthe Wing apa 

l We court fair pope yao celowial ma aie ; 

Ni Prudence ; 5 kill in” affatts p x Fad, 3 

con Oks re sais à 

y "Tis much he d mie on eR PW 

He hath a qwifdom that doth guide this valour! |: 

To. atin fafety. 989 ©! O*Shalefpesre Aachia. 
Wifder’ and fortune’combating together; "| 

If what the former dare but what ir cany ' «ot! 

No chance Hh fhake it. Shake Art. and Cleepatres, 


Wise. ay.) Thar Saxon ; “ipiis, Dutch. ‘And 
Danih} 


SAA har- kiani AT 
1. Sapient ; judging rightly: havi ing much 
l knowledge” hides 
“Heav’ nis for'thee too high; beauty ‘ufo 
i 


‘All the waticings af ‘the’ ancient Goths. were 
j= compoltd in yerfc, which, were called rans, gr 
| viifes, and fiim thence’ phie ‘term ‘of wife mE 

Sirge " Temp: 
reli» Since he floods demaridt 9 
Fot their defcent.a prone aad plinking aido i 
j Does nyt; thisiduedesligity, declare.) yi 
A wife direghos's; (providential cate? ashen. 

The wile? and beft meny in ail ages»: have.lived 

| Upto the rcligiom of cheingopntry, when, they, faw., 
nothing in it Uppofite to morality. ‘Addjone 

2. judicious; prudent; practically know!’ 
ing. 

There were ten virgins; , five of them s were wife, 
| and tive were fooli ft. » Matthro. 

I would have you wifeunto that which is, goods 

aod finpe concerning, evil. Rome xvi. 19. 

The young and. gay.deciining, Alma ties; 

At nobler.game, the mighty and the <eyes 
_By:nature mose.an-cagie.than,a dove, 
"She impiquily preders the world 2 loves yy Young. 


p 


3. Skilful ;dexterous. 4t arsso E 

Speak unto all that are æ: yee whom I 

have filled with'the'fpirit of wifdom, thatthey may 

make Adron’s garments. © i = Brod xahi. 3 

Do we count him a wife man, who’ is wife i in 

anything but his own proper proteffion and em. 
ployment, and svije for every body but’ himfelf 2 2 

“ Fillotfen. 

They are wife todo evil, bus to. do good! they 
have no knowledges Jers ive 22. 


ce 
de 


4. Skilled uw’ hidden arts? a fei fome- 


: 3 


what ironical, 
There was an old fat woman. even now. with 


P mevmmePray, Was nöt the rife woman of Brain- 


| ford? | Rigs? ts 
5.,,Grave ; becoming’ d avije nian. 
One Eeminent in di pyt pake: mucha Ml 
Te mug be ae S hat isthe caule, ofti fé 
wife effects. Ras. 
WISE. n. /- [pire Saxons. awy/ey.Datch ; 
suseife, Germans guife, Fr. eui/as tea. 
lian,] Manner; way of being ortaq 
ing. This word,\in the-moderm dialect; 
yas often»corrupted into avays.! = sl 
This fong the fings in moft commanding Wife 5) 
| Come, thepherd’s boy, let new thy heart bebow'd 
To miake itlelfito mg deatt ondea Mawes d brs 
Ere we fatter pals, Twill cevila si | 
A_pafiport, for us bork, “in fitted! wifey Soir. 
‘On this wipe ye, Orsi blefs. Uracil. - Numb, vi..a3e 


The lovers’ tinding in this doletuk 3 yifan 
A warrior bold approached... =e Fair fae 
With foam uponithy'lips, and fparkling. ne 

 Thow fayand doft-in fuch ‘ontrageous wifes p 
| That mad'Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, ai CoA 
| Would {wear thou wertithe madder of the two. 
dene 


vid 


| + Tis in no wife Rrange that Wich ope 
cedeys 


| belide that things were Blindly fhafied, 


j 6 WI'SEACRE. 


Wis 


Wi'seaore, n. S [It was anciently writ- 
ten wiefegger, as the Dutch awifeggher, 
‘a foothfayer. } 4 

t. A wile or fententiougman. -Obfolete. 


2. A fool; a dunce. 
_. Why, fays a-wifeacre that fat by him, were I as 


the king of France, | would fcorn to take part with: | 


footmen. ` Adaifor.. 
Wi'sery. adv. [from wije. | Judicioufly ; 
prudently. 


If thou-covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm/duhis.vengeful ire. : 
x Milton's Paradife Lof. 
_. He fits like difcontentee Damaclies, 
When by the fportive tyrant wifely thown 
The dangerous plcafure of a flatter’d throne. 
AGN . 3 - Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be.true, they act 
wifely : they keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily 


in view. Rogers. 
The doétors, tender of their fame, 
Wifely on me lay all the blame: 
We muĝ confets his cafe was nice, 
But he would never take advice. Swift. 


Wi'senesss 2. f. [from wife.] Wifdom ; 


fapience. Obfolete. 

No Iefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his 
pithinefs in uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his 
moral wifenefs. Spenfer. 

Jo WISH. v. 2. [pycian, Saxon. ] 
1. To have ftrong deiire; to long... 

The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and qwi/bed in himfelf to dic. Fonad, iv. 8. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To Sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they feldom come, they wi/b'd-for come. 
Shakefpeare. 
They have gore than heart could wib. 
Pfalm \xxiii. 7. 
Eve 
With lowlinefs majeftick from her feat, 
And grace, that won who {aw to qwi/h her ftay, 
Rofe and went forth. Milton. 

There are thips prepar’d by my command, 

Thatithall convey you to the wi/b'd-for port. 
Addison's Cato 

That Noah or Janus underftood navigation, may 
be very well fupported by bis image foynd upon the 
nrit Roman coins. One fide was ftampt with a 
Janus bifrons, and the other witha roftrum, or 
prow of a fhip. This is as good an argument as 
an. antiquary could wib for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

And much he qwib'd, but durft not afk to part. 

Parnel. 
2. To be difpofed or inclined. 

Thofe pstentates, who do not wifh well to his 
affairs, have thewn refpect to his, perfonal cha- 
racter. Addifen. 

3. It has a flight fignification of hope or 


fear, 
I wid it may not prove fome eminous foretoken 
of misfortune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I 
am. Sidney. 
To Wisnu. v. a. 
1. To defire ;toclong for. 
He was fain topul him: out: by che heels, and 
thew him the, beaft as dead ashe could wif it. 


` Sidney. 
2. To recommend by wifbing. 
Had I as many fons*as I have hairs, 
Inwould notwip them to.a fairer death. 
l l l Shakefpeare’s Matbetb. 


3. To imprecate. 
If heavens have any grievous plague in ftore, 
Paceeding thofe'ehat I can wih upon thec; 
O ict chem keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. 
ar P Shakefocars's Ricbard Hi. 
4 To afk. o a snin 
Dighy Mould find the belt way to, make An- 


ee 44 


WIT 


trim communicate the affair.to him,,and to ib 


his affiftance. Clarendon. 
Wisu. 2. f [from the verb.] 
1. Longing defire. < 
4 To his wifh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. _ Milton. 


A tvifm is properly the defire of a man fitting or 
lying ftill; but an act of the will, is a man of 
bufinefs vigoroufly going about his work. . 


. South’s Sermons. 
2. ‘Thing defired. | l 
What next I bring fhall pleafe thee; be affur’d, 
Thy likenefs, thy fitihelp, thy other {clf, 
Thy wih, exactly to thy heart's defire. 
Milton's Paradife Lof. 
3. Defire expreffed. 
Shame come to Romeo !——— 
~——Blifter'd be thy tongue 
For fych a wifh! Shake/peare's Romeo and Fuliet. 

I admire your whig principles. of refittance in 
the fpirkof the Barcelonians: I join in your wih 
for them. Pope. 

Wi'snepuy. adv. [from wiped] "= Ac- 
cording to defire. Not ufed. 

What could have happened unto him more 
wu fbedly, than with his great honour to keep the 
town till. Knolles. 

Wi'sHeER. x. f. [from wif] | 
i. One who longs. 
2. One who expreffes wifhes. 
Wifcrs and woulders are never good houfe- 


holders. Proverb. 
With half that with the qwifber’s eyes be prefs'd. 
Shakefpearce 


Wi'surur. adj. [from wih and full.] 
1. Longing; fhowing defire. 
From Scotland am I {tol’n, ev’n of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wibful fight. 
Sbakefpeare. 
z. Defirable ; exciting withes. 

Nor could I fee a foile, where eer I came, 
More fweete and qwi/bful.. Chapman. 
Wi’sHFULLY. adu. [from wifbful.] Ear- 

neftly ; with longing. 
Wri'sxet. n. f. A batket. Ainfworth. 
Wisp..2./. (wip, Swed. and.old Duteh.] 
A {mall bundle, as of hay or. fraw: 
A wifp of traw for a ballad. Sbakefpeare. 
A gentleman would fait five days, without meat, 


bread, or drink ; but the fame ufed to have’ conti- - 


nually a great wi/p of herbs that he fmelled on; 
and amungft thofe fome efeuient Herb of ftrung 
fcent, as onions Bacon's Nutural Hiftary. 
ews, who their whole weaith cun lay 
In afmall baker, on a wip of hay. 
Wrist. pret. and part. of wis. 
Wr'srrut. adj. 
1. Attentive; earnéft; full of thought. 
Why, Grubbinel, doft thou.jo wif ful feem ? 
There ‘s forrow in thy look. Gay’s Pajftorals. 
2. It is uled, by Swift, as it teems;for 
wifbful; though it may mean earneff, 
eager, ; 
Lifting up one of my fafhes, 'I cat manya 
wv ful melancholy look towards the fea, Szuft. 


Dryden. 


Wi'stevtry. adv. [from tA] Ar: 


tentively ; carneftly. 
With that he feil again. to pry | 
Through perfpoGivemoze amiifully. “Hadibras. 
Wi'stiy. adu.. [from wis.) Attentive- 
ly; earneftly. 
Speaking it, be ecifhy lonk’d on mez” 
As'who fhall fay, I would thou wett the man. 
| Shakelpeare. 
To Wir. vén: [prean, Saxon.] To know. 
This word_is now only ufed. in. the 
phrafe, to,qu7ty.that.is.to says 
Therewia am officer, teyeurts the thesiff of the 


fhire, whofe office’ itus,toawatk uo aud dowmhis f) 
Menir. Pi 


bailiw:ck. 


WIT 


Yet are. thefe feet, whofe Rrengthlels” tay is 
numb, : 

Unable to-fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with delire to get a grave 5 

As witting I no other comfortyhave. 

Shake/peare’s Henry VIe 
WIT wn. J- [rgepie, Saxon; from pitan, 
to know. } 
1. The powers.of the mind; the mental 
faculties; the intellects. This is the 
original fignification. 
Who would fet his wit to fo foolith a bird? 
Sbake/peare. 
The king your father'was reputed for 

A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch'd wt and judgment. 

Shake[peare’s Henry VIIS. 
Will puts in practice what the eit devifeths 

Will ever acts, and <uit contempiates fill; 

And as*from awir the-power of wifdom rifethy 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince,:and:quir ithe counfellor 

Which doth for common goodsin council fit 3 

And when wir is refolv'd, will lends her power 

To execute whatiis advis'deby, wite Davicse 

For suit;and pow’r their, la eodeayours bend 
T° outthine each other. Dryden. 
2. Imagmation; quicknefsiof fancy. - 
They never meet, but there’s a fkirmith of wir 
between them.—Alas,' in our laft confli€t, four of 
his. five.-euits went halting off; and now is the 
whole man govern'd by one. Shakefpiaree 
Lewd, shallow, hair-brained huffs make atheifms 
and‘contempt of rcligion, the only badge and cha- 
ractcr of quit. Soath. 
And though a:tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. Dryderte 
Wie \ying moft_in the affemblage of ideas, and 
putting thofe together with quicknefs and variety, 
wherein can be found any refemblance os con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleafant pi€tures in the 
fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in feparat- 
ing Caretully one from another ideas wherein can 
be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
mifled by fimilitude. Loches 
Could any but a knowing prudent caufe 

Begin fuch mations, and align fuch laws ? 

If the great ‘mind had form’d a‘different frame, 

Might not your wanton qwit the fyftem blame? 

— Blackmore. 

3, Sentiments “produced ‘by quicknefy of 
fancy, or by genius; the effect of wit. 

All forts of men take a pleafure.to. gird at mee 

The brain of this foolith compounded'clay, man, 

is not able to invent any thing that tends more to 

laughter than what°F invent, and ie invented, om 
mes" I am not only witty’in’myfelf, but the-caufe 
that euietis in other men. > ™ Shake /pearc. 
His works*become the frippery of wit. ~ ` 
9 on iyol Ben Funfon. 
The Romzns ‘made’ thofe ‘times the ftandaréof 
theireityawhen they fubdued the world. — Spratt. 
Theidefinition of quir is ‘onty’this, tatit is a. 
propriety" of thduptits and ‘wotdsy ory in other 
terms, thoughts and words’ elegantly’ adapted to 
the fabse€te oh r Dryden, 
Let a'lord’ once*but own the ‘haopy lives, 

How the wit brightens, andthe ftyle refines! Pope 
4. Aiman of fancy. 

Intemperate! quits will fpaveoneither friendinor 
f foe, and make themfelves the common, enemies of 
mankinds . ) LE fir agree 

A poct, being too witty himfelf, could draw no- 
thing but wits in a comedy: even his fools werc 
infetedwith the difeafe*of theirauthor. “Dryden. 

To tell them,would a hundred tongues require 5 
Or one vain wirs, that might @ handredtire. 

ry l Pipee 
5. A man of genits: 

Hence’tis, 2 quit, the greateft word of, fame, 
Grows fach aicom mon “names ra 
And ait by! our eréationctlcy, becomes si 
Jui fpvas titular bishops made at Rome t 
“Tis aota rule, tis not a jeft 
Adinic’d with laughter at.a foal, Š 

be pes 


wir WIT Wt 
are imaginative; ‘and people “are ‘credulous, and 


i By Potent: witb gb bellows an 
ready to impute accidents to witcherafts’) Bacon 


View the ruder avitch, the EAA by root, Ons he fd Ma 
c or ; 
and has fhe not fore of i ignorance, and zcal of f; fi 
mifchief? oly day . 
~The night-hag comes.to dance igesanit 4 
With Lapland witches, while the lab" ring moon 
Eclipfes at their charms. =S B Dilton. 
A When I confider whether thereʻare fuch per 
as witches, my mind ts divided: 1 believe in i eI 
ralethat there’ is" fuch a thing ‘asowitthcraft, but) 
can give apes to any-particular inftihce of ite, 


Nos florid talk, which ean thatititle gain; 
The preats of uit forever muttremain, Cie.iy. 
Searching -zeits, of more methanickepatts, 
Who cee'd their age with New-invented arts į 
Tiefe who'to worth their bounty did extend, 
‘Aud thore whovktiew that bounty to commend. 
E ae Dryden. 
How vainsthat fecont life in Bm breath; 
"Ih eltate which caries iaar after death |. 
Fofa, halts bade Tife i$ they nuit refi ign; 
Vofare’thetcaure, but haw vatche'fine | 
The great mao’, curfewvithout the gais esdure; 
Be envy"dy-wrete!: eds and beifiaties’dyipoore Pepe. {7 Se Addifen’ et he 
| Nought ‘but a genius canw genine fit) f2. [from fies -Saxon.] J A ‘winding inuous | 
A we herfels, Aunelia weds. a wit. i Touges ? ‘bank. 
6. Senfe judgment. i T.. Leave me thofe hills TAT hinis. wri 


; b 
ahh ras their plot, ae. Nor holy buth, nor briar, no winding toite 
e, 


- 
wf 


T heir praftice clufe, their faith iufpefled Ag ! ` B S perfer 
nta AOE tt ps tee ae aniel. To WaırtcH, v.a. [from:the-nouns}) ‘fos e» 
And this more loathtome age ; ” spur JH ‘bewitch ; to'enchanti = mo = a i 
W hcre pride and impudence, in faétion Knit, f Meil befits, ‘that tn der-doihg aems is 
Wfurp the chatr of win "A ‘Ben Ferjan. i And honour's fait, my vowed day sdo fene, 


Though his youthfui blood be-fir'd with: swine, 

ie wanta not cir. the danger to deciiness Dryden. 
» Faculty of the mind. 

If our wis rur the wildgoofe-chace, I have} 
“Aone! for thou haft more of the wildgoofe’ in one 
of thy wits, than I have’tn my" ‘whole five.” 

Shakejprare’s Romeo undi Julie. 
8. {In the plural.] _Soundnefs of under- 
 ftanding ; intellect not crazed 5; found 


mind. EET 
lhad a fon, 

Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he fought my life : 
The.grief hath craz'd my cits. Sbak. King Lear. | 
Are his wits fafe? is he not light of brain? 

Sbakejpeare. 
Sound fleep cometh of moderate, eating ; he 
rifetl, carly, and bis eirs age with him: but the | 


"Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing c me, 

With which weak men thou ie aaa 
i O e See T. 
=a Tis-nowthewvery witching Rie eo aalt; l 
When church-yards yawn. ~ Shakeipeareis: y H 

I'll witch tweet ladies, with my words and looke 
$ Staiger 
WITCHCRAFT as fai [avitch a a 
1. The practices of witches. == : 
‘People’are’erédulous, and ready to impute acci~ 
dents and natural operations'to wtchiraft. € |, 
' Bacon's NaturalHi Hgh 
_2. Power more than natural. 

» Urania name, whofe force he knew fowell, i 
He quickly knew what pora gave the biow, 
i A Sidney. P 
` Auei fe of leiinga and gřavityithougbt | 


1 
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g. In e daze nai 


Pr felves wile, in thinkin ph rather af mnoteat b y drink gun Nor 
» pain of watching, and choler, and pangs of the’ ém À 8 
- belly, are with MeT For man. oF Í miftake than a crime ? : Heiyday-| / ie Gesiit sci ~~ a AA mr ; 
Ecclus. xxxi. $. Barhi haa If you cannot taf IN No r ence: truf? you with 
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| all’ my cor ; OF; Sri all my Secrets 


Wil 
NEA od ante rgt E7 
12. fi partneri ats ala wel Di 
- Rough Jovedticatelé no lefs.content would be, 
art his ' hpne and thare his héan with thee. 


“Any thi “him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the King in ’s tongue. Sbakefp. Henry VIN. 
© “What fobtile cuiteberaft man conftrains 

To change his’ ‘pleafure into pains? © Dean. 


wi TCHERY. 2, s [from switch.) En-{ 


ther there be fuch hinge as. motion,and fenfaticn, fe 
aad .continuity of brace) Aud Wilkins. 


Wickednefs. is vol fe we frenzy, and eveey ne 
ner does more extiayagant things than any 


that is. crazed, and gut of his, tuis, goly that he 


-~ Dep fkilt’d in all his mother's witcherics. ~e 

To WiTE. v'a. [pitan Pa To Blame 

 stoereproach.: « n 

o The palmer ‘gan moft bitterly” zà a 

“Her to rebuke, for being Idole and light; Ak: 
’ 


How can it chufe but bring the fimple’to their: atte 
avits end? how can it chufc but vexiandvamaze 
them ? oo) he a Ausa T Hooker è 
Twas like to be’ apprehended for the witch ct: 
Brainford ; butthacmy admir able dexterity of w lfs 
counterfeiting the action ofvan old woman, delj- 
ven redime. ne E Arta ted Shakefpea Pr. 
oo Skight from hie wit andifubtiety procccd. 
én Aa- «+ Salem i “Mitten. 
The MEE VANT E at their svits cad, to 
confider what would be they iue, T 'Efirange. 
Wi'rerarT, mf {avit andierafe) Con- 
_ uivañče “invention.” “Obfolete” g | 
“He wits no body ‘that®could not hammer but of. 
his name aneinvention by this qWiteraft, and picture 
“Tt accordingly. ~~ Camden's Remains, 
Wit CRACKER m / “[awitwand cracker, ] 
A joker; one who breaks.a jei. : 
A college ui witcrackers cannot flout me out off ' 
my humour; doft ‘thou think l care for a Bi. or} 
an epigram? ya -SEak afpeare.} 
Wi TWOR M: ° WA wie: and avorm.] One 
that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 
Thus to come forth fo függeni iya witworm. 
“Ben Jonjan. 
WITCH. /. [picce, Saxon. J~ > 
1. AWwoman , iven to unlawfulvarts., 


ksows better ie ga = "yr wore. be 4 chantment.- A ws, ep OF 
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~ Which not abiding, but more ‘inka 
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She-turn’ d 'hierivaat abont =A ot nee Spenfer 
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st, Ny v ny : eee a mae 
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means. 
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1 je Noting the infr ent. parity of fate. 
Wife judge fcribed, that men may not _— Boreas inten Sree low'ry glories Jig! i 
rafhly believe the confeffions of witches, nor the And fwveeps, “vith healthy wings, the witi ber lie. 
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exemplified in many more tions, for 
its ufe is very frequent, and therefore 

“very lax and rari. With and by it 
js not always eafy to diftinguifh, nor 

perhaps is any diftinétion always obferv- 
ed. With feems rather to denote an in- 
firument, and by a caufe: thus, ke killed 
memy with a frvord, but be died 

an arrow. The arrow is confidered 


Pa 


WITHAL. adv. [avith and all.] 
"1. Along with the reft; likewife; at the 
fame time. - 

Yetit mutt be wirhs/ confidered, that thegreateft 
part of the world are they which be fartheft frou 
perfeQion. Hooker. 

How well fupplied with noble counfellors ! 
How modeft in exception, and wirbal 
How terribie in conftant refolution ! Shak. Hen. V. 

The one contains my picture, prince ; 

If you chute that, thea 1 am yours withal. 
Shakelpeare. 

This that prince did not tran{mit as a power, to 
make conqueit, but as a retinue for his fon; and, 
witbal, to enable him to recover fome part of Ul- 
fter. Davies on Ireland: 

The river being wholly of freh water, and fc 
large witba/, chilleth the air. He/yn. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to thew withal 
How flight the gift was, huns-it in my hair. Aidt. 

*Tis neceilary men fhouid be out of their nonag~ 
before they can attain to.an actual ufeof this prin- 
ciple; and, evitha/, that they fhould be ready to 
exert and exercile their faculties. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; “tis paft, “tir done ; 
Perih this impious, this. detefted fon * 

Perith his fice, and perilh ! ukoa, 
And let the houfe’s heir and thc hop'd kingdom 
fall. Dryden. 

Chrift had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alf an equal wifdun to know the 
juĝ force and meafure of every argument to per- 
fwade, and zwvitha/ to look through and through all 
the dark corners of the foul of man, andato dif-. 
cera what prevails upon them, and what does not. 

South. 


2. It is fometimes ufed by writers where 


we now ufe with, but i think impro- 
perly. 
Time brings means to furniih him withal ; 
Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fail. Daniel. 
It is to know whar God loves and*delights in, 
anc is plesfed* withal and would nave ce do in 
order to our hagpinefs. Tillorjon. 
We owe to chriftianity the difcoveryof the mof 
perfe&t rule of life that ever the world was ac- 
queinted withal. Tillozfon. 
To WiTHDRA w. u. a. [with and draw; 
from prd, or prden, Saxon, again?,, and 
draw. | l 
a. To take back; to bereave. i 
It is_not poffible her fhould obferve the one, 
who from the other withdraw unneceflarily obe- 
disnce. i Á Hocker. 
Impoffihle it is that God fhould tuntbdraew his 
_prefence from'any: thing, becaufe the very fubftance 
‘ei ad 13 infinite. Hesker. 


Vou. Il. 


might perhaps be' 


Wiikins. 


WIT 


2. Tocall away ; to makettoetire, 


Nauticaa is witbdrawn, and a whole nation in- 


` troduced, for a more general praife of Uly fics. 


x Broome. 
To WITHDRAW. v. ne To retire; to 


retreat. 
She from her huhand foft:qwithdrewe. 
At this excefs of courage all amaz’d, 
The foremoft.of his foes. awhile withdraws 
With fuch refoc&t-in enter’d Rome they gz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryd. 
Duumvir has paffed the noon of Jife3 but cannot 
withdraw from entertainments which are pardon- 
able only before that ftage of our being. Tatler. 
WiTHDRAWINGROOM. n. f. [withdraw 
and room.) Room behind another room, 


for retirement. 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a withdrazuingrcom, with a kitchen, but- 
teries, and other. conveniencies, is fufficient. 


Mortimer’ s Huftandry. 
Wi’tHe. n f 


r. A willow twig. 

An irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it 
had beer fo ufed with former rebels. Bacon. 

( There let him lie 
Till I, of cut-up ofiers, did imply 
A with, a fathome long, with which his feete 
I made together in a‘furc league. meete. Chapman 
2. A band, properly a band of twigs. [pi2Se 


fignifies a band. ] 

Thele cords and cytbes will hold ‘men's con- 

fciences, when force attends and twifts them. 
King Charles. 
Birch is of ufe for ex-yoaks, hoops, fcrews, 
myrbes for faggots. Mortimer’s Hufbardry. 
To WITHER. v. ne [xeprSenod, Saxon, 
dry, faded. ] 
1. To fade; to grow faplefs ;- to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, w the uter- 
moft of that. ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwife, let it wither even in the root 
from whence it hath fprung. Rocker. 

When 1 have pluck'd thy rofe, 
I cannot give it vital he | again : 

It needs muft zirber. Sbakefpeare’s Orbelle. 

It thall cvitber in ail the leaves of her fpring. 

Ezek: xvii. Q. 

The foul may fooner leave off to iubhift'than to 
love 3 and, like the vine, it withers and dies, if it 
has nothing two embrace. South's Sermons. 

2. Towafte, or pine away. 

Are therc fo many left of your own family, that 
you fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering 
the laft- branch of it to wither away before its 
time ? i Temple. 

3- To lofe or want animal moifture. 

Vain men, how vanithing a blifs we crave, 

Now warm.in love, now with’rirg in the grave! 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


To WITHER. v. a 
1. To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifem with a burning heat, 
but it. withereth the gratis, and the flower thereof 
falleth. Fas is rs. 

2. To make to thrink, decay, or wrinkle, 


for want of animal moitture. 
Aye cannot wirker her, nor cuftom ftale her in- 

finite variety. Sbakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ;. behold, mine arm 

Is, like a blafted fapling, wither'd up. Shakefp. 

What aie thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild.in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 

foid yet are on `t? Shake/peare’s Machetb. 
Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will 

change 

To withr'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
In Spain our fprinzs, like old men’s children, be 

Decay’d and qitber'd trom their infancy : 

"No kindly thowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. 


Dryden. 


WIT 


WI'THERBAND. 2. © A piece*of iron 
which is laid under a faddle, about four 
fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight that forra 
the bow. Farrier’s Di@. 

Wi'THEREDNESS. z. f. [from withered. | 
The ftate of being withered; marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, till they have reco- 
vered their witheredne/s. Martimer's Hupbandry. 

Wi'vmers. a. f. Is the joining of the 
fhoulder-bones at the bottom of the neck 
and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrier’s Did. 

Let the gall'’d beaft wince ; 
We are unwrirg in the qwirbers. Shake/peare. 
Rather than let your mafter take long journics, 
contrive that the faddle may pinch the beaft in his 
withers. . Swift. 

WirHerwrunc. The hort expreifed 
by wirheraurung fometimes is caufed b 
a bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being 
unfit, efpecially when the bows are too 
wide; for, when they are fo, they bruite 
the flefh againit the {pines of the fecond 
and third. vertebrz of the back, which 
forms that prominence that rifes above 
their fhouldeérs. Farrier’s Di&., 

To WITHHOLD. v. a. [with and hold.} 
Withheld, or withholden, pret.-and part. 
Spenfer has, for the fake of rhyme, very 
hieentioufly written withhault. 


t. To reftrain ; to keep from ation; to. 
hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent 
danger could caafe at firft “to qwithbold ittelf, fo 
neither have any pra@tices, fo many, fo bluody, 
following fince, been ever able to make weary. 

Hookers 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound : 

Witbbold, O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer. 
a The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your graces 

And by his mother was perforce evithSchl. SLak. 

A great number of fuits aré for abufive words, 
or a box on the ear, or cther trivial matters, which 
leave no permanent ill effects, but, if our paeng 
may be ewith-beld tram tefimating them, pafs c 
without making us the worte, or doing usiany pre- 
judice. Keithiwellh 

Be careful to withhold 
Your-talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not the brave and needy to de‘pair ; 
For, though your violence should leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, {words and darts remain. Dryd. 

Volition is an act of the mind, Knowingly ex- 
érting that dominion it takes itfeif to have over 
ary part of ma::, by employing it in, or awithho'd- 
ing it from, any particular ation. Locke. 

2. Tohinder; to obftruét. 

What difficulties there are which as yet wib- 
bold our affent, till we be further and better (atif- 
fied, I hope no indifferent amongit them will {corn 
or refule tu hear. Hooker. 


3. To take away ; to refufe. 
Soon as ‘Titan yan hisshead craule, 
And {oon again as he his light wirdbau/t, 
Their wicked engines they againt it bent. Spen/er. 
WitHnoLDEN. part. paf. of withhold. 
‘The word keep back, fieweth that it was a 
thing formerly due unto God ; for we cannot fay 
that any thing is kept back, or quithbolden, that 
was not due before. Spelrsame 


WiTHHOLDER. n. f. [from withhold. } 
He who withholds. 
WitHi’n, prep. [prSinuan, Saxon. ] 
te In the inner part of. 
Who then fhall blame 


His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
3 U When 


WIT 


Whenall thatiaqithin-bim does condemn 
Icfclf for being there ? Soakelpeare’s Macbeth. 
By this means, not only many hetplefs perfons 
will -be provided for, but a generation of men wili be 
bred up, qwitbia ourlelves, not perverted by any other 
hopes. Spratt. 
Til this be.cured by religion, it is as, impofhible 
fora man to be happy, that is, pleafed ard \con- 
tented witb: himíelt, as lit is for a fick maa: to be 
at cafe. Tillctfon. 
The river issafterwards wholly loft. within tbe 
waterstof the lake, that’one difcovess. nothing like 
a trean, till within:about»a quarter of-a mile from 
Geneva. Aidijor. 


2. Inthe compafs of; not beyond’: ufed 


both of place and time. 
Next day we faw, wirbin a kenning ‘before us, 
thick clouds, which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 
A beet-rvot anda radifh-root, \which had al! 
their leaves cut clofe ta the roots, within fix weeks 
had faireaves. Bacon, 
Mok birds come to their.growth qwithia a,fort- 
bight. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king had taken up fuch 
liking of his perfon, that he refolved to make him 
a matterpiece. Wottcn. 
The. invention of arts neceffary or ufeiul to 
human life, hath been within the knowledge of 
men. Burret. 
As to infinite fpace, a man can no more, have a 
pofitive idea of the greateft, than he. has of the 
leait. {paces Forin this latter, which is more witb- 
in our comprehenfion, we are capable only of a 
comparative idea of fmailnefs, which will always 
be lefs than any one whercof we have the politive 
idea. Locke. 
This, with the green hills and naked rocks 
eitbin the neighbourhood, makes the moft agree- 
able confufion. Addifon. 
Buunding defires within the line which birth and 
fortune have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. 
Atterbury. 


3- Not reaching to any thing external. 
Were every action concluded wirbia ideif, and 
drew no confequences alter it, we fhould nadetibt= 
edly never err inour choice of good. Locke. 


4. Nor longer ago than. 
Within thcie five hours Haftings liy’d 
Unrainted, unexamin‘d, free at liberty. 
Within thefe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone J foughr in your Corioli walls, 
And madewhat work I pleas’d. „Shak, Coriolanus. 


g. Into the reach.of. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I, met; 
The defp’rate favage ruth'd within my force, 
Aad bo:e me headlong with him down the’rock. 


O:way. 
6. In the reach of. 


Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet Jies wisbin his pow'r 3 
Againft his wil) he can receive-no harm. 

J have fuffer’d in your woe ; 
Nor Mall be wanting aught within my pow'r 
For your relief. Dryden. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Bothheiand the are sftillitvithin myypow'r. Dryden. 


7. Into the heart or'confidence-of. 
When ty fuch infinuatio: s, they hive once got 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


euitbin himp and are able to ‘drive him on ‘from. 


one lewdnefs to another, no wonder if they rejoice 
to fee him guilty of all villany. South. 


8. Not excecding. 
"Be informed how much your hufband’s reve- 
nove amounts to, and be fo good a computer as to 
Keep tvithin ite Swift. 


9. Ta tne inclofure of. 
No interwoven seeds a garland made, 
To hide his beows euithia the vulgar Mades 
But popladw:eaths around his temples fpread. Add. 
Scedentary wed) eustbinedoor arts; and delicate Mma- 
nuroctures, that sequise rather the finger thao the 
arin, have # contrariety, to a, milicary. dilpofition. 


Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 
3 


WITHIN. adv. 


WIT 


1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; inter- 
nally. 
This is yet the outward, fairett fide 
Of our defign. © Wirbin Eis more of fear, 
More dread of fad event yet undefcried. 
Yet fure, tho’ the fkin 
Be clea d without, the wound fefters qwitbin. 


Carew. 
Death thou haft feen 
In his firft fhape on mans but many fhapes* 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave; all ditmal! yet to fenfe 
Mare terrible at th’ entrance than, within. Milton. 
2. In the mind. 

Language feems too. low a thing to,exprefs -your 
excellence; and our fouls are fpeaking, fo much 
within, \bat.they defpile.all, foreign converfation. 

Dryden's State of Innocence. 


Daniel. 


WIT 


h ‘purfues. ¿Other things, acknowledged to be good 
he can look’ upon without defire; | pater by, vand be 


content without. | = “or on poreLocke. 
Wit HO’ UT. adu. ro ? T arhi ‘sii Í Wa . 
1. Not onthe infide. ' Lgl ori 


Forming trees and fhrubs into fundry hapis, i is 
done by modings them within, and cutting them 
without. » 4 „Ba COM. 

Wile me ‘ule ftodies 5 or th ot th ir 

own ufe ; cle that i: As "a A m phy ae piia Ait 
‘above them; won by obfervation. |” ` l Bacch 
))Thefa were fro toitbeut the growing miferics. 
MMiultcn. 

Having gone -asfar as they, could eith:ur,they 
began to obferve them within. ddan 

2. Out.of doors. =- = sa 

The receptionof lightino theibody. ofthe Build 
‘ing was' very prompt from qwithout and from within. 
' fuad: oct bf clisoc seinri bes ar. 


eis 


Thcie as thy guards from outward harms are fent.3{ | sf Their doors arebart'd: againft.a bitter fic 


His from within thy reafon muft prevent. Dryden. 

WITHINSI DE. adv. [within and fides] 
In the interiour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the, ftone, is repre- 


' fented a little open, that the teeth may be better 
feen witbinfi de. Sharp. 


Wirwo’ut. prep. [proucan, Saxon. ] 
1. Not with. 
Many there are, whofe adini have prevented 


their defires, sandi made their good motives thej 


wards of their executors, not without miferable 
fuccefs. Hall. 
2. Ina ftate of abfence from. 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleensadout 
thec, 
There is no living with thee, nor witout thee. 
Tatler. 
3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft 
that feedeth upon the mountains; and that witb- 
"cut virtue, from thofe that feed in the vallies. 

Bacon. 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are aifumed and 
inclofed by the Komith church, without any incr. 
rable ground to hold/it on. Hammond. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time 
when the mind was without thofe principies; 

* and then they will not be innate, but be derived 
from fome other original. t Locke. 
4. Beyond; not within the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without 
our seach: but that little fpot of ground that lies 
betwixt thofe two great oceans, this we are to cul- 
tivate. Burners Theory. 

5. Suppofing the negation or omiffion of. 

Wirbout the feparation of the two monarchies, 
the molt advantageous terms from the French mutt 
end in our detru@ion. Addifon. 


4 6. Not by; not by the ufe’ of; not by thej- 


help of. 
Excefs of dict, in coftly meats and drinks fetch- 
ed from beyond the 'feas, would’ be avoided: wile 
men will do it wirbout a law 1 would there might 
bea Jaw to reftrain fools. 
There is in amanner two forts of virgin mercu- 
ry3) the one) ranning ont and difcovering vittelf 
» without labour; the, other requiring fome wayjof 
-“extraétion ‘and reparations though not fo high.an 
one as by fire. Briwn's Travels. 
7. On the outhde of. 
Witkout the gate 
Some drive the cars, and lome the courfers rein. 
Diyden. 
8. Not within. 
When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverfions withour doors, | frequently makea little 
party witb felect tcicnds, 


9. With exemption from» 

The great ords uf Ireland informed the king, 

that the Irivhry might not be naturalized witb- 
eüt damage to themfelves or the crown. 

Davies's Ireland. 

Happine‘s under this view every one conftantly 


Bacen.. 


Asvifon. |, 


Snarl, if you pleates” it you fhall, {narl withou “4 y 


Dryden : 


3. Externally 5 not in the” mind. 
WITHOUT. conjund. Unlefs;; at) not; ; 
except, Not in ufc, except in conver- 
fation. 
I find my love dhall- be proves no love, auitbout 
1 leave to love, being too. fit a ele in, Sri 
' {o high Hou citt fhould be: a ia U. 
You will never live to my age, aihiot cecp 
| 'yourfelves’ in» breath’ with exercife, and in heart 
1” with joy fulnefs. “Sidacy. 
WituHou’ TEN. prep. [piducan, E J 
Without... Obfolete. 


Her face fo fair, as flefh it feemed not, i 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hues 
Clear as the tky, withouten blame or blot, 
Thyugli Jens mixture of complexion’s dew. 
Spenfer. 
To WITHSTAND. V. a. [with and fand. ] 


To gainitand; to oppofe; to refit. ' 
The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be 
ftriven withal; being, like a mighty beaft, fooncr 
tamed with following; than overthrown by witb- 
fianding. Sidney. 
~The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye 
have withfccd the received orders of this church, 
was the-firft’ thing which caufed me to enter thto 
confideratton, whether every chriftian’ man, fear- 
ing God, ftand bound to join with you. Hooker. 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do 
amifs, tut a virtue that we would do amifs in no- 
thing, and a teftimony of that virtue, that when we 
pray that whatoccafion of tin foever do offer ittelf, 
we may be ftrengthened from, above to withfland 
ite -o Hooter. 
1t They foon fet fail; nor now the fates withfard ; 
“Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 
When Elymas withftood Paul and Barnabas, and 
M: when Paul fays of Alexander, he hath greatly wirb- 
flocd our words, do we think the withfanding there, 
was without {peaking ? i ` Atterbury. 


WITHSTA’ NDER. n. f. {from withfand.] 
An opponent ; refitting power. - 

War’ may “be defined the’ exercife: of violence 
under fovereign - commandwagaintt ezithfanders ; 
forcey authorityy and refiitance ‘being the effential 
parcs thereof.» » Raleigh. 

WitTHwind. 2. JS [convolulus, Latin. } 
| _ An herb. 

Wi'ruy. n. f. [prdig, Saxaiah Willow. 
A-treé. = ; 
has TLESS. er 
‘derftanding ;” 

thought. 

Why then fhould ‘avitlefe man fo much 
That nurhing | is but that which he ae 


Spee. 


lt, ee ber S. 


[from ait } Wanting un- 
inconfiderate; ' “wanting 


I hee ever lov'd the life remov'd 
And heldin idle price to haunt affemb ês, 
Where youth, and coft, as witless Hoe ry keeps. 
i Sbakjpeares 


- a 


nifween | 


u 


N Oe ee CLT 


a 


Wit 
“berg sd os oSo?tvpleas’d myadeftinyj O sone 
©Guilety of my finofigoing,t> thinkme - — 
HAs fain, as witlefs, ‘and as falie as they 
SWN hich dwe!l in court. - ‘yA. - Donne. 
. He kept us faves, Mich gil. orore 
That witle/s pity breedeth rruit!=fs love. Fairfax. 
= aah raed apple’s outward form, f 
GA the ebirlejs fwain beguiles, i 
i ki writhen mouth and fpattering noife 
the bitter marfel and rejects. Philips. 
iu ipa we fF Men) tue. : 32 
Wi'trinc. x. f. [diminutive of avit.] A 
| pretenderto wit;,.a man.of petty {mart- 
wnefs. 
“You have'taken "off the fenfelefs'ridicule Which 
“for'many years the wimps of th? ‘town have turn- 
ed upon their fathers and motherso: 5 Addi Spei? 
WePhofe bulf-learn"d evittings, num’rous inour i fle 
As half=form’d infeets onthe banks of Niles » Pope. 
vy Allbeau and witling perith’d in the throng ; 
Onevdied in merdphor, andvone in fong: «i Pope. 
Wrrwess. n. AY [prenerpe; Saxon] 
M'Tekimony ; atteftation, ` 
a» The devilteanteite tcripturé for his purpofe ;—— 
An evil foulsproducing, haiy tairmefs:. | 
Je likeawiliainswith admiling check, 9. 45 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart.  Shake/pesre. 
„i May we, with, the warrant of womanhood,, and 
the cuitnejsof agyod confcience, purfue him with 
any durtner revenge? ls. Sbakefpeare. 
At 1 bear «wines of myfelf, my wwitne/s 1s not 


true., a P l Jobn. 
_ Many bare falfe witne/s, but their witzc/s agreed 
p Dat. Alar k, 


Nor was long his wita:fs.unconfirm’d. Milton. 
Ye moon and ftars, bear witze/s to the truth ! 
His only crime, it triendthip can offend, 
Is too much Jove to -his unhappy friend... 
Dryden's. LE mid. 
Our fenfes bear <vitnefs roi the truchsof, each 
_ other's report, concerning the exiftence of fenfible 
things. ië ju a Ad , pLacke. 
2. One who gives teftimony, m 
The king's atroracy 
Urg'd on,examinations, preofsyconfellions.., 
Of diverfe witneffts. wy Sbhakefpeare's Hezry Vill. 
God is witnes betwixt meand thee. 
| Genesis, Xxxie 50. 
eashe-wiek Thy trial choofe.,.., 
, With me, beft cvitne/s. of thy virtuetried. Milton. 
A fat bencfice became a crime, and qwitne/s too 
* againft its incumbent. * pa Desay of Pisty- 
Nor need I fpeak my deeds, for thefe you fee ; 
The fumand day are witreffes for me. Dryden. 
30 WithaWirness. Effettually; toa 
` great degree, fo.as to leave fome lafting 
‘mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 
Here was a bleffing handed owt with the firtt 
pairs of animals at their creation; and it had offect 
with a qvitnefs. ny Woodward. 
~" “Now gall is bitter with a qwitre/s ; A 
And tove is a'l delight and fweetnefs. Pricer. 
Yo Wi'rwese. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
atteft; to tell with aifeveration. 
There ran arumour ~ y 
Of many worthy fellaws'that were oat 10 
Which was'to!my belief wings d the rather, 
For that 1 fawithe tyrants pow'r a-foors | Shukefy. 
‘Though by the facher he were hied to'this,: | 
pe, reer could *evitnefs any touch orki: Done. 


Thefe be thofe,dilcouttes.of God whofe,efacts/ 


thofe that live ewitue/s_in themfelves ; sthe den Gble 

in their fenfible natures, the reafonabie ia their rea. 

fonable fouls OT E aA CT "Rulez b. 
To Wi'rness. vane To bear teftimony. 


The fattrave with the winds which thould/bé 


ylouder,,and.the,fesouds of the thip, with aighyf! y 
Noik, to them that were in it-awitweffe4 that their 
ruin yantie wager of the otherscoptentions Sidi. 

) ling eye doth his effigics eitecfs , l 

BMoft.traly timn’d and living in your face. Shak. 

Witnefey-youcever-burningJights,above t 
You elements that clip, us round about l. 
Wirnefs chat bere Iago now, doth give. | 
The execution of his wit, hands, and heart: 
_ To Othello’s fervice. Sbakefpcares 


- Df "E. 


WIT 
; Lorenzo ' ) 
o Shall quitne/xL fet forth as toon as yous | (Shakefp. 
1 witnds to 
The times that brought'them in. Shakefpeare. 
Another beareth witnels of me; and I know 
that the witnefs which he aitnc/etb of me is true. 
: Jobn, v. 32. 
The Americans do acknowledge and {peak of 
the defuge in their continent, as Acofta wirac/eb, 
, and’Laet, in the hiftories of them. 
ON Burners Theory of the Earth. 
Witnefs, ye heavéris' T live not by ‘my ‘fault, 
| T ftroveta have deferv'd the death 1 Ou hte 
Ee ES ena P ZEncid. 

Lord’ Falktand Witegfes for me, that if a book 

there were many tubjects that I had ‘thought on for 
| “the tage” ar cas Dryden. 
POSUN Wirnefs for me, ye awful gods ! 

T'took not armsitilf urgdiby ieli defence, 

The eldek law of nature. Rote. 
WETNESS. interj “An exclamation fig- 
- nifying that perfon’ or ‘thing may attelt 

i Err | 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witne/s, when t was wortied'with thy peals.  Milr. 
WITSNAPPER. 2. /. [wit and /nap.] One 
|. who affeéts repartee. 

Goin, firrah; bid ther prepare for dinner.— 
| —That is done, Sir; they have all ftomachs.— 

| = What a'wirfnapper are you ! Shakefpeave. 
Wirted. ad. [from wit.] Having wit: 
as, a quick wutted boy. 

VrTicism. 2. f. [from witty.) Amean 

attempt atiwit.:. This, word: Drydex inp 

novated. ‘ 4 mighty wittici{m, pardon 

a new word. Dryden's preface toghe 

State of Innocence... ye wl 

a We havea libertine fooling even in his. lat 

agonies, with a qwittici/m between his teeth, without 

any rcepard to fobriety and con-cicnce. L'Efirange. 

-Heis full of conceptions, points of epigram, 

and ‘wtridi/ms, all which are below the dignity of 

heroick verte. Addifon. 
WitTtiLy. adv. [from witty 
1. Ingenioufly ; cunningly ; artfully. 
But Is there any other bea‘t chat lives, 

Whorhis own harm'fo:airrity contrives > “Dryden, 
2. With flight of imagination. 

In converfation wits ily pléafant, pleafantly prhe- 

' fome. = Sam Sidney. 

Theold hermit, that never faw pen and'ink, ve- 
ry.tvitwly faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that 
that is, is. Sbake/peare. 

* Obftinate contemners ofall helps.and arts,fuch 

as, prefuming on their natural.pavts, dare deride all 

diligence, and feem to mock at the terms when they 

_underftand not the things, think..that “way to. get 

off wittily with their ignorance. Bin Fonfon. 


Wrrtiness. 2. J. [from witty] ‘The | 


(quality of being witty. EIEE 
¿Na lels, deferveth bis qwitrine/s yin. deviGng, bis 
pithine(s in, uttering, his paftoralrudenefs,.and,his 
„moral wJene(s. Spenjer. 
Wit tino. y.ady.f from eittixgyknow- 
iing; pi2an, Saxon, to weet or know.) 
Knowingly ; not’ ignorantly ; — with 
knowledge; by defign. eyes’. 
Whatloever we work) 4s; menynthe. fame weydo 
wiNingly work and freely ; neither are we, accord- 
iuasto the:manner of nagural agents, anyway fo 
tied, but that it is in our power to! leave things 
we do undone. . Faker. 
Withhold revenge, ‘tis not my faoilt ” “O” 
Nor wittingly have Pining my viw: Te 
Shakefpeare’s Henry Vi. 
Duting that dreadful fiege;'every partichlar'ac- 
cident for brevity I wivting/yipafs over: 
= Kacltes's Hiftory of sbe-Terks. 
tı Ye knowingly and) wittingly: brovgit evil into 
the world. - Mere. 
No forger of lies willingly and qwitrinp/y furnith- 
ed oyt the mane of his-own deteétion.. i 
WA on the RefurreGicn. 


WIZ 
WI'TTOL: niy pecol, Saxon, fompi- 
tan, to know.] ` A man who knows the 
falfehood of his, wife, and. feems. con- 
tented ; a tame cuckold. ) 
O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed aw? 
Toilet that qwitold beat confume ineflames 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 
Amaimon founds well 5, Lucifer well 5) yet they 
areithe names of fiends: but cuckold, qwirrol, >the 
devil: himfelé: hath: not fuch'a names: 2°" 
Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
nu The: Theban*tuittol,y»when he once defcries n 
Joreis-his rival, falls to facrifice. Cicavlard 
Wut TOLL y¥. aaj, | from) awitzol. |, Cuc- 


koldly. 
‘Lhe jealous evittolly knave hath maffes, of mo- 
ney« Shakefpeares 


Wi tryed). [from aviti] 
1, Judicious 5: ingenious ;*inventive; 

The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 

No more mall betke neighbour tomy counfels, 
Shakefpears. 

Thow art beautiful in thy countenance, ‘and 

witty in thy words. z Judith, xi. 236 
2. Full of imagination. . - 

Hiftories make men wife, poets ‘wiry, the mas 
thematick fubtile. Baccn. 

Where there is areal ftock of wit, yet the’ wit. 
tic fayings will be found in’a great meafure the 
iffues of chance. South. 

` “In gentle verfe the witty told'the'r flame, ` 
And grac’d. their choiceft fongs with Emma’: 
name. Prior. 
3. Sarcaltick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who, was fo unmercifully witty upon 
the women, has given the ladies ample fatisfaction 
by marrying a farmer's daughter. 

À AAddifan’s Spectator. 
Wai'TWwaL. n.f- [vireo Lat.]. A bird. 
| Anfworth. 
To Wives @ mol fromawvife:}:Tosmarry 5 
to ¢ake a wafe.: T 
"Were the as rough 
Asare the {welling ‘Adriatick feas, 
T come to wive it wealthilyin Padua. Shake/peares . 
The ancient faying,is no herefy, 
Hanging and.qwiving goes by deftiny. Shake/peare. 
> A thop of all qualities tbat man, loves woman 
for 5 befides that hook ef wing, fairnels, which 
Rtrikes the eye. ` PAK Shake/peare. 
Defign or chance. makes others wiwe, 
But nature did this match contrive. °’ 


Jo WiVE. V. a. yt 
1. To match to a wife.. 
She dying gave it me ; 
And ‘bid me, when my fate would have me wiv'd, 
To give it her. Sbhakefpeare’s Orbellos 
2. To take'for a wifes | "OVS 1o 05e a 
If be have rhe condition of a faint, ang the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he Mould fhrive me 
than wive me. Shakefprare. 
Waiver Y. adv. [from wives. It were 
written, more analogically cuvrfely, that 
16y awife-like.} “Belonging to awife. 
Bafilius could not,abftain-from jpraifiog, Barthe- 
| pnia, aa theypes teQypicture of a womanly virtue; and 
` -wiuely faithfulness. i Sidney. 
Wives... f-.» The plural. of wife. 
A. nan of his leaming! thould) not -fo,lightly 
have been carried away with old gvives tales, from 
| approvance of his own reafon. ` Spenfer’s Ireland. © 
Wizard. nf. [from wf.].. Acon- 
jurer ; an inchanter; a he. witch. It 
had probably at firfttaslaudable,mean- 
ings yy 
Patience,'gaod tady 5 wirards know 


Waller.” 


theirtimes. 
i Shakeff ezre. 
Hesheark ens after prophecies and dieams, 
‘And froin the crofs-row plucks the letter G'$ 
And fays, a wizard'told him that by G 
| HidiffuediGnberiteddhould be, Shak, Rich. TII. 
3 Ua That 


W-O'B 


ol Patdamn'd winardghid in Ay difguite, 
For fo by certain figns I knew, shad met 
Already, ere my beit {peed could prevent, , - 
T he'aidlefs innocent lady, his wifh’d preys Mi 

OT he prophecies-of esiaardsiold 
Increas‘d her terror,-and her fail:forctolde Weller. 
Theiwilye#izard muttibe caught, 
For, unconltrain’d, he nothing tells. for nought. 
3 fasen. 
rasar mfa [pas Saxon.] TS ti 

i Grief §*forrow 3 omifery’;' sealant: 

The King’ stad How Rif Pyy fene, 
That t Rand dp and Have'ingenioas feeling ’ 

OF my Kuge [orrow; | better -Pawere ditte} 
So'fhould'my thoughts be feyer'd for my: gricfs5/ 
And zats, by wrong imaginations, lole" 

The knowledge jf. themfelves. ¢ Sbad King Lear. 

So many mileries have craz’d my voice, s3 
» That my;wor-weary'd tongue is fils, Shakepeare. | 

Her rath band in.evil hour ; i 

Porth reaching to the frult, Eve pluck'd, fhe eat :! 

Earth feit the wounds and nature from her feat | 

Sighing tbroogh all her works, gave figns of ævoe | 

That all.was lof. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
O'er dreary wales they weep each other's tw. 

Pope. 

2. Itis-oftenufedin denia onsi avo be; 

er in “exclamations of forrow,*avo~ is ; 
anciently wo avurth; pa, puns, Saxon. 

AlLis'but lip wifdom Sohn wants experience : 
L.now, w3 is me! do try what love cando, Sidney. 

Wo is my heart ! 
That poor foldier, that fo richly fought, 
Whole ragstham’d gilded arms, whofe naked breaft 
Stept before fhields of proof, cannot be found. 
Shaky peares 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Re SERIE d and foak`d in mercenary blood. Shak. 
appy, are, they which bave been, my friends ; 
za a to my lord chief-juftice. Shak. Henry lV. 

Howl ye, wewerth the day,  Exekicl, xxx. 2.) 

Wo be to, tbe fhepherds of “feaet that ‘do feed 

 ‘themfelves: Ez. 

Wo is me for my hart, ‘my wound i is ‘grievous. | 

+x. 19- 

He took and laid'it'by, ‘and wept for wa. 

Chapman: 


Miltor. 


4 


If-God befich'a beirigas I Hive deferib-d, ‘we p 


to the wotldié itswere wscbout bimasrbiawould ba 
 atboufandotimes: greater loss tadmankind than the 
-extinguishing of the funs aor ol hite 

Ved to the vanquith'd, woe ! Dryden s Albion. 


3. A denunciation’ of calamity ; a curfe. 
Can there bedo OF cure in'all the ‘Rares of 
wenyeanctequal te the malignity of fachia practice; 


of which one fingiginttanrecuuldinyolyes ai.man, P 


kind:in one.confuhon?’; y Southé 
4. Wo'feems in phrafes of denunciation or 
imprécation to” be a fubftartive, ‘and’t 


exclamation lai adjective ;'as particu. j 


larly in the following lines, which feem 
improper and ‘angrammatical’: ` 
Wie are we, Sie! you may not live to wear 
All'your true followers out.” Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Woap.in. fa [pads Saxon p glaflumi Lat.] 
A: plant» 


Itimesiofolé, when Britith mie wersknown 
Forlove'no foreign fathions like their own); ©: 


Wheu drefs was monstrous and fig-leaves the mode, | 


And quality ‘put on’ no paint but evead.. Garth, 
Wo BEGONE. adj. (wo and degone.}' Loft 
-in wo; diftracted in wo; overwhelmed 


with ren 
Such a‘man, 


So dull, fo dead in look, fo wosebegoney 1537.2 |. 


Drew Priam's curtam inthe deadrof “igh 
And would have toldihiovhalf his Troy'was barn'ds 
But Priam found’ the'fire, ere he hit'tongué. Shak. 
‘Who fo qwoeebegone 
Bor Ochy, as the ifle of ancient Avalon "Drayton. 
Tancred heifaw his life's joy fet at nought, | 
So suwbegcns was he with'paine of love. Fairfax. 


d'Wort. The. obfolete participle, pire 


Wo'PuL. aaj. [wo and, full.] 


sa idat fona f 


2. An eating ulcer. 


WOL 


from F e:nwva 

A braver choved of dauntlefe {pirits 
Than:now the Englih bottoms have woft, 
Did-never fivat upon the fwelling tide. Sbakefpeare. 


1. ‘Sorrowful ; afflied; mourning. 

The woful Gynecia, to hop ret was no eafe, 
had left herslothed lodging, and’ gotten herfelf into 
the folitary pleces'thofedcfarts were fullofs’ ‘Sida. 

How many w2ful widows left to! bow 15995 
‘Torfad difgrace l Daniel's Civil War. 

In a tow'r, and never to be/loos'd, 
The w:fubheaptive-kinfmen.are.incloaid. Dryden. 
2. \Calamitous ; afi&ive:; 
W ilfulbextravagance ends in wofu/iwant. pee 
O woful day Oj) day of woe! 5; y Pbillips. 
3. Wretched,;, paltry,s; forry. l 

What kinig Ruff this:madrigahwould! bet 
In fome @arv'd-hackney-fanneteer, or me! 
But let, adord once. own;theshappy, linessg so 
How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle, Bei 


a P| 

Wo’ ruthy. adu. [from woful.) ` 

1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. sjieda? 

2. Wretchedly :+“in:a fenfe of contempt. 

He who would pats, fuch a judgment ipon his, 
condition, as thall be confirmed at that great tribu- 
nal, from which there liesno‘appcalywill find him-| 
felf. auifuliy deceiveds: ifjhejudges:of his fpiritual 
eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. 

Wo'rutness. 2. f. [from woful.] Mi- 
fery ; calamity. 

Wo rp. af. Wold, whether fingly or joint- 
ly; in the names’ of ‘places, fignifies a 
plaid open country; from the Saxon 
pold, a plain and a place without wood. 


Gib/on’s Camden. 
Weld and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler 
‘or governour; from whence bertqwold is a famous 
governour; ætbelwold a noble governour ; berwald, 
and by inverfi on wwaldber, a general of an army. 
- “Gibfon's Camden, 
WOLF. palp, Saxon ; wolf, Dutch.] 
4. A kindof wild dog that devours fheep : 


thence, any thing ravenous or deftructive. 
| Advance, our waving colours on. the walls, 

wRefcucd t» Orleans from the Englifb welwes. 

Shake/peare. 

“No, rather T 2bjure all roofs, and chufe 

To be a comrade with the walf and owl, 

Neccfiity’s fharp pinch.” Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
If qolwes had at thy gate howl'd that ftern time, 

‘Thou houlan have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elfe fubferib'd. Shakefp. King Lear. 


S 


How, dangerous it. is in-fenfible things to, ufe 
metaphoricalexpreffions, and what abfurd conceits 
mthe vulgar will {wallow in the litera]s,-an,example 

we have in our profeffion, who having” called an 
“eating ulcer by the name of toolf; common’ appre- 
henfion conceives!a reality therein. 
_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wo'trpoc. #. f. [wolf and dog.] 
1. A'dogof a very large: ope kept to 
‘guards(beep: al 1 


‘Theluckleis prey how treach’rous eimblers Bain, 


aie dauntlefs welfdogt fhake the ‘lion's oer: 
a> Tickel, 
2. A dop fappofed "to be bred between a 


dog and wolf. 


Wo'trisn. adj.. [from wolf] Refem- 


bling a: wolf in. qualities:or form. 
Thy defires 
Are'evalfi/p; bloody, Narv'd, and’ ravenous." 
! Thave another daughter,” 
Who, Iam fibre istkind and comfortable 
When fhe thall hear this of theey withsher nails 
She “ll fice thy suo/fi/> vifage. wipe é p- King Lear, 
Nothing more common than tholeqwo/f backe 
friends in all our pretcnfionge: mi L'Eftrange 


Shak, 


| WOMAN? hefe [pitan 


q. The female of the human race? 


wom 


: k fai v le, 
sae Bia och arte 
| "eepo RETIE 133 Govern Fiar 


WOo'LFSBANE. x. fe faii aid Aara mn 
“nitum, Vat. J°"A poiforious plant; ine 


nite. Bus! 
ee 


Wolfibane Hade inde, Riera atyp 


WO'LFS MTL Rif. NPA eg ADE d 
An herb. & gi te fe rbi i ASY r oad 
WO ad, “adj [from sie, “Of ialf 
vifo it mare, proper. »..Ke mbhing a 
ry te a tis hyo Jve ? yla 


Why inthis. = ifb gowa"deT fanid heres 
| To-beg of Hob and Dickie Shakeipeare's Gorictaiius, 
My people are grown’ half wild, they would 'not 
worry one another-forin thatwvim beiluine’man- 
Onereife. Hetwel. 
‘»'Theresls abafe tuerait principle'withiñ, thar i is 
gratified with another's: iey ‘\SaxthyScrviens. 


Rae Sgi 
Whence we _ yet pronounce’ women, i in the 
plural, avimmen. Skinner and Mallin] 
vO 
That man whorhath a* tongue'is no’ “nah. 
Nf\wichhis tongue he-cannotwin a woman.” ‘Stak. 
t Phou 'dotardy thou !art'2veman-tir "dy untoofted 
By thy dame Pariet here Sbokdp. Winters Tale. 
we Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; = 
y Thou tern; ' obdurates piney rough, iremmoffelefs. 
© 91 Shake cares 
And Abimelech bot menifervants dnd" toemen 
fervants. ` Genefis. 
O woman, lovely woman, nature form*d thee 
To mAs man swe hadibeen brutes’ op thee. 
Faan ‘Orway. 
ree aievomon once, and.once aman3 
But endipg in.the fex the firt began. Dryd. Æn. 
`- Women are made as they themíelves would chufe, 
Too proud to.afk, too humble to refufe, Garth. 
Women in their nature arc much more gayland 
joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, heir fibres, more delicate, and their 
animal {pirits. more lights vivacity. is the. gift of 
qvomen, gravity that of men. Addijone 
2. A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 
J-could not perfonally deliverstoher 
What you comnianded me; but by her women 
I feat your meflages,, . Shake/peare’s Henry VII 


“make pliant like a woman. 

I've felt fich quirks of joy and grief, 
"That the firft face of neither on the ftart 
Can wman me unto"t. l 

Wo'mManen. adj. [from airman] Ac- 
companied or united’ with a woman. 

I do attend“here on the geiteral, 

And think itno addition, nor my with, 
To have him’ fee’ me weman'd.” Shaka: Otbcilo 
WOMAN HATER. nfi [avoman and hater. ] 
“One that has an averfion from the fe- 
male fex. is cmos 
How could:it.come.into your her, 

To pitch,oa me;;of all mankindyo» diud A 

Again the fexto write a fatirey.. sssi 

And brand me fora womanbater ? Swift. 

WOM ANHE AD. } wif. [from aoman.] The 


= “yal 


d 


Wo'm ANHOOD. 


qualities of a woman. “Obfolete:”' e s 
Ne in her fpeech, n ne in her haviour, “A 
Was lightnefs feen, or loofer vanity, ahr 
But gracious wimarboad and gravity. © *Spenfere 
There dwells fweet love and comftant: or ie 
\ Unfpotted faith, and comely evomanbood, 
l Regardf Honour, and mild ‘modefty. ^ ^ YS penfer. 
"Dis prefeot dcathilcbeg 3 andvone'thing’ more, 
i “That euguias boadjdenits.my tongue co tells! O'A 
Ò keep me from, their worfe than killing | lut. 
Soap ate 
OW Ken fý etave is broké‘up zain, 
Some fecond guet to.cntertzin’s |?" wW 
» For graves have learn`d that wentanbead, ”’ 
To be'tolmore than"one’a beds 6" Donne. 


Ta 


To Woman. v.a, [from the noun} “To: 


S bakelpeara 


character and còllekive 


P a i, , 


f 
kia 
l 


u 6 Ñt 
Wr iv IF ae 


“roti er, butenot ufed,, 
~oga! er ERATEIATE My 
} “MANISH. adj. 
ej to a woma 


an ; “refembling a woman, » 


KM -IAS 
woman doth gucmanize 
Sidney. 
[ from. woman. ]. Suit- 


will be the More” omani 
so there id Hothing? © P BAe “more than 
fully to prove myfelf a man. ‘Sidney. 


Zedmane making a wemanifo-habit to be the ar- ) 


| 
| 


-emour of her-boldnets, givingiup beñife to-theltips | 
à +-ofiPhiloclea, , humbly befought..her to; keep her 
p fpeecheawnile witain the paraditeof+her mind. 
aoe 4 X- Sidney. 
ye voice nat: fofty, weak, piping, and:uimanifh, 
ee audible; Strongsand.manplike.dsiw bot Afbam. 
e ehian nerd EOY 
Fordo ove DA mede ave ~ Spenler. | 


‘And’ ol area with o8f mothets: fpitits 3 3 
Our yoke‘and (uff vance Miewus roost if. Shak. 
I doynotithink hefear’s death zs sse 
i He never was fo womarnifh. Shake/piare.| | 
During his banithment; he: was fol foftefied and. 
. dejetted, as ppv nothing but anfew \wemani/b 
Sete’ i 
“An.afad iaki or, r qoaatogif soniplainga Darbam. 
A melt to womanifb tears, and if I ftay, 


I find ny love-my,courage-willubetrays » Dryden. 
The godlike hero in his breaft ' 

Difdain'd, or was, afham’d; to:fhowmi l 

So weak, fo womanifd. a woes © Dryden. 


Womankinp. n. f. (woman and kind.) 


The female fex; che rac@éf women, Ho 


“~ Mufidorus had over bitterly “glanced dgani thel 
Teputation of womankind. s Sidney. 
“So eafy*tis t' appeafe che formy wind ` 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant evomankind. 
pe cre 
Becaufe thou doat'ft on womankind, initia 
Their hape, thcir colour, and attrattive grace, 
None are, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. 
Milton. 
Bech i inconvenience mikes their virtue cold ; 
But-w-maphind in ilis is ever bold. | Dryd. Fv. 
(Juba might make the proudeft öf our fex, 
Any of aovmankiad autghAareiny happys" © ¥ 
Addifen's€ato. 
She advane’d, that eateries i b, 
Would:by her model.form their mind. ., Szoift. 
Wo'smanLY. adj. [from,avoman.] 
l- Becoming a woman ; {uiting a woman ; 


feminine ; notyma{culine. 
I'm in this ,easthly, world, where, to do “harm 
Is oftenlaudable;.,to do good fometime 
A«ccounted) dangerousetol ysn why then,-alas!) 
De I put up.that womanly defences, 
| T o fay I'd done harm ? Staksppeares ) 
T A She bringi your froward’ wives, 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Shake/p. 
l All will fpy in thy face 
A blufting tdomanly difcovering graces Donne. 
Rage choaks my words ; “eis oe ib to weep. | 
‘Dryden 
yi T Letshim.betaoght to pat'offall thofe tendetialrs, 
aye -aficGted fmiiedy fand call the enchantiag wandsly 
‘behavious thas bas made him the objcét of his own 
admiration. ‘Arbuibnot and Pope. 
2. Not childihh ; not. girlihh.. } 
os) Young petfons, under a womanly, age, are often 
_ troubled. with fome of the fame fymptoms. 
Arbhuthucton Diet 
Wo'MAN LY. adv. [ from, avoman. }, 
othe»mannerof a,woman’; ‘effeminately. | 
WOMB: HJ [2eamba, Gothitk’;pamb, 
Saxon’; wemi, Mandick-] ` 


1. “The place, of. tne fœtus in, the mother. | 
When yet,he was, butiitender: budiedy. and the 
only fon of my woh... .«Sbake/peare’s Coriolanus, 


New-boro children. bripg: potemany: ideas into i 


r Pa tO hes 


an; having the qualities | 


ne doubt you », becaufe - I we T a woman’ >i . 
A 3 “fince I: 


Our Fee rs Tanas Gre dead,” ra 


Bacon. é 


WON 


2’ the world, bating fome faint Ideas of hunger and" Wo nner. m. 


thirft which ie may ae felt inthe wombs 
syad ALocke. 
Stevia as the: flept, her fruitful evomb 
Swellid with the founder: PA immortal Rome. | 
3 Addifen. 
2. The place “Whence, any. thing,i is; aro] 
duced f- paw -- 
The earth was:form’d, butin thie, yt {asr yet ' 
OF Watera, embryan:h mmature: ing! desilo sit 
Appear'dnotes sid ewotiw iour yasin ¥ “WM lions 
‘To avembofrearth the zare foedgecelvaso Dry.: 
3. Any Cavitys! ervsrsa bas owo: r al l 
An amphitheatre unpedpled Romes. 
And held, uncrowded} nations in iainih Addy.’ 
To Womae ve ote [ from: the noun.} To 
inclofe ; to breed in fecret? © 
Not fer the fur fees}or «FS 
Thercloferearth:aanbs; wilh break*my oath 
To this my fair belov'd: 
Wo'm ey, adje {from womb. } Capacious. 
NOt in ufe.” ) 
He ‘li-call you to fo-hot an CAN for it, 
That caves and wimby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock, 
Injfecondiaccent:tovhis ordnance. »SbakeHenry y. 
Wowe werPlural of woman, 
Thus it hall befal 
Hi im Wwho'to'worth in women over-trutts, °! 


Won. 


of win. 


=- 


Milton. 


All thefe the Parthian i 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch avoni Milt. 

jnDA gaint myfeif E victories have won, T i; 

And by my fatal! abfence am undone. Dryden} 

My mother is won over to my fides. but dares) 

as méntion me to my father, for fear of provoking, 
wn ii 


To Won. v. m. [pumian, Saxon; awonen, 
German.] To. dwell; to live; to have}, 
abode. -Not in ufe. i 7 TA 

Him-fortuned l 

To come üa vile Arcafia does wonn. 
Out of the ground juprofes) 

As from his lair, the wild beat where he wous 
In foreft wild. 
A people near the northern pole that toon; 


Whom Ireland fent from pea and foretts hores py 
ors Forsfax, . 
Won? 2. / [from the verb. 1 Deping 3 à 


habitation. © Obfolete. 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven's eye? | 
Or where haft :hou thy, wor, that fo.much-gold 
AIN canft preferve from wrong and robbery ? 
Spenfers 


The folitary zeon o° 

Of dreaded beatts, the Lybian lion’s moan 
Beaamont’s Phjeb | 

To WO’NDER, v. n. [pundpian, Saxon ; 


wyder, Dutch.],.To be truck. with.ad- 
miration ;, to. be ‘pleafed or furprifed fo 

“as tobe attonifhed : with at, rarely with 
EG or 


The want of chet magazines of vituals I hav 
complained of in England, and-euonderediat in h 


otherjcountries. Spenfers 
His duadly.wound,orae healed : jand. all the, world 
suondered after the beatt. Rev. xiii. 3; 
.No,woendes to uss; who fave. convericd, with toe 
many ftrange actions, now toavorder at any thing $ 
wonder is froin furprife, and vurprire Ceafes upon 
‘experiences Satb. 
King“DLurnus'wwonder’d ar the fightirenew'd. 
Dryden. 
i2 Who: can; wonder thit the hJences, bave been 
fo overebarged withsinfigmifitant and doubtful exe 


prefhonsy capable to makesthe nig aficar ‘Nighted j 


litt'eshe more knowing’? Locke 


k could not in fastently wonder at the intcepidity sp 


of theferdimisutive mortals, who: durfteventure to 
mount and walk upodimy body. wife. 


5 


Sharps Winter's Tales}. < 


The preterite and participle’ rae | 


Addijon s.Spettator.\}, 


S penfers l 


Milton s Paradife Le. , 


10 mile Aahe. tO 


WON 


y~ [pundon, Saxon 3 won- 
ae Dutch. } oe Bpeti go Fs 3° 
Admiration ; < aftonifhment;' amaze- 
Life: ; + furprife caufed by ‘fomething 
» unufual or unexpectedi > 
>What is hep whofe griefe | 

Bear fuch an-emphafie; ‘Whole’ phyafé of forrow 
“"CSnjures the-wand'ring tars, and makes them ftand 
Like qwonder-wounded hearers ?f [Shatelp. Hanli. 
. Wonder cauferbnaltonithmeaty or ao inimoyeable 
posture ofthe body 5, far in. suonder. the, pirit fly 
Not.as in.fear, but only fettle.. „Bacon's Nato Hi/. 


Fercan 


| 2. Caufes of»wonder ; -a-itrangesthing ; 


fomething more oregteatery than»¢ad be 


expected. 
“= The Cornith _wonder-gatherer dereba the 
fame. rew. 


‘Great effets come of induftry i in Civil bofinefs ; 
and to try things, oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders. , Bacon. 

AA Fe anier Minge! 

Of every beaft, and ‘bird, and infect fmall, 

Came feveuis, atid pairs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
~“What woman will you find, ` 
Though of his age-the wonder and the fame, 

On! whoamhis leifurewilli vouchtaferan eye). .* 
Of fond.defire? jo 9 dMiten’s Poradife Regained. 
»-No-avonder Deep from careful lovers flies, 

To bathe himfelf in, Sacharifia’s eyes; 
As fair Aftrea once.from earth to heav’n ; 
~ By ftrife and loud impiety. was driven. © Waller. 
Drawn for, your. prince, that {word could svon- 
rs do: 
The beter caufe makes mine the fharper now. 
Wallers. 
It is, no wonder if part of the„matter of this 
difeafe, which fo eafily adheres to the glands, and 
augments and dJftends them to an unnauiral di- 
menGivn, fhould at „length ftop i in the lungs. 
Blackmore. 
3. Any thing, mentianed: with wonder. 
There Babylon,-the wonder of all tongues. Milt 
Ample fouls among mankind have arrived at that 
¿prodigious extent of knowledge, which renders 
them the; wander and. glory,.of the» nation where 
„they five. Watts. 
WO NDERRUL cde. [wander and, Ashi ] 
Admirable 5 firange:;' swattonifhing:) 
nS uccerediethat ‘which 2” wnderftood® se things 
‘too avonder ful for me which! - tithes not: 
Kamae sour b divpnsy 
BR; AEIR “Strange 
“Hach been, Sadan and reer sa to, o B Milte 
Wo'n DbRPU picadas »To a wonderful- de- 


pees" tein iaip areni sno didw ta 
“The houfe which I am About” to' Build’ thall be 
eslsida q nu Ait Chriw. iig. 


WOEN pe wnruby« aduss from wekder- 
ofl] edn sai ifwóhdenful ; ADAGA 5x: to a 


T “wonderful. Agree oll: adi ni 
The pope, knowing, himii to. be retable 
to the chriftian world, was wonderfully gladto hear 
that there were fach echoes of him founding in 
emote parts. Bacon. 
Tere \is Fomeththg’ ev ondder fully divine*in “the 
airs of this pi€ture. Add ifani catealy. 
‘onl aeman our of yaMitys ar fromardefireof being 
in-thecfathion,-oFf inorder to pals for-worderfuliy 
wiles fhal fayi thatBearkley's,doctsine is truciwhile 
at the fame: sima shis<bebef.i ig precifely the’ fame 
with mine, I leave him, to enjoy the fruits of,his 
Aypoerify«” Bratties 


WONDERMENT. n. J. [from avonder.] 
Aftonifhment ; amazement. Not in ufe, 


except.jn-lowslanguage. 

When my pen would write her: titles trues 
oltravifh’drib with! fancy's evondermenta, » Spenjere 
Thofesthings whichshererfet downs] dotnatu. 
rally take thefenfe, candinet tee petty wondere 
ments. Bacon. 
sf The neighbours madea aiedereal offit, and 
»akked bim \what-hemeante DE ftunges 
Wo'nner- 


; ali 3e. 


t. 
13 


WON 


Won tersrever! “adj. (unr “and 
frike.) Amazed. 
2 Afcanius, worderftreck to {se 
That image of his Glial piety. Dryden's AÆneid. 
Wo'npew-woaKkinG. adj. {fom wander 
and working) One that does furprifing 
things. 
Wow Drovus. adj [This ts contrated 
from ‘evanderous, of wonder.) 

t. Admirable; marvellous ; frange ;,fur- 
' prifing. i wn oT or 4 
The credit of whofe. virtue reft with thee} 

‘omdrows indeed, it caufe of fuch effects... Mikon. 

In.fuch charities the pa‘s‘d the day, .». 

“Twas tend rous how ihe found an hour to pray, 
Refearches mty «he fprings ofnatural ‘bodies; 

and their motions, fhould aweKenvws:to mlsairethe 
exondrcws wifdom of, our, Creator,.in,all the works 
of nature. Watts. 
3. [ondrous 1s,,.barbaroufly) ufed for an 


adverb.] Ima range degree. 
From that ‘pare where Mofes remembereth the 
giants; begorten'by the fons of good iiien upon the 
s caugiters tofi themwicked,*did © they” Real thofe 
“wvondroms great acts of their ancient king? and 
powortel giante: n We Ralcigh. 
There is a place deep, wordrous deep, below, 
Which genuine nightiand horrouré da! o'erfiow. 
Cowley. 
To fhun th’ allurement is not bard ` 
To, minds refolv'd, torewarn’d, and weil prepar'dis 
Boat eoondrous difficult, when once befer, 
To ftruggle through’ the fttaits, and break th' in- 
‘wolvifig net. Dryden. 
T You are fo beautifal, 
So wondrous fairy you juftity rébellion: 
Syiphs, yet mind*ulyof their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fand of place. 


Pope. 
Wo'wprovsty. odo? [from wordrous.] 
1. Toa flrange depreés Mon DAHU 


My lord led pk U difcontent. Shake/p. f 


PR mad Proferpina 
Make to\them the greater fpéed, 
For'fesr that ‘hey too’mach fhould bied, * 
Which ‘wondriw fy ter’ troubled." Drayton. 


‘Sich doétrines.in the pidgeon hiire were taught : | 


You need *nét-alk how werdroufly they wrought. 
, : m Dryden. 


Of injur'd fame, and*mighty wrongs receiv'd, 


Cloe;compiaines sand cord sou/ly “singyciev.'a. 
> beapw 3 » Granville. 
2. Jn a\ftrangeimanner. 
Vhen medicines woun cafi compos`d the fil - 
full leech dpptyed: Chapman. 
To Wont?! Qevy yw! (preterite and" parci- 
Tobe Wont. § ciple wont ;. punian, Sax. 
geweonen, Dutch. | 
to ule; to be ufed. © i 
A yearly folemn feat the wont to måke, 
The day that'firft ¢oth lead the year around. _ 
Spenfer. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He swents tu work, that none the fame efpies. 
$ Spenfir. 
afonithe Theffallanwas wont to fay, that fome 
things mult be done unjuftly, that many things 
may be done juty. Bacon. 
Pthisnight have dream'd, 
Jí dreamd, Hot as] oft'am wear, of thee, 


But of offence and trouble.. Ai/on's!Parawife Loft.) 


The eagle's: fate and:smine are one, 

Which,on,the, fhaft, chat made him die 

a Efpy'd a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wonttofoar fohigh. Waller. 

For others that be, faw perplexed about:the ma- 
nage of their, difficult affairs, he was wostito afk 
them, when they would begin to trut God, or per= 
mit him to govern the world ? Feil, 

A mother, was weat'always to indulge her daugh- 
ters, when any of them defired Squirrels or birds, 
but thea'they muft keep them well. Locke. 


WONT. n. fa [from the verb.] Cuftom; 


Dryden. 


Won tess. adj. [from wont. p» Unac- 


Yo Woo. v.t, [apogod, courted, Saxon.) 
1.,.To,court; to.iue.to for love. 


To, be. accuftomed sa 


WOO 


Another fort of fophifin ts mon to be catied to 
imperfet enumeration’ or Falfe indaction, when 
from a few experiments men infer gencral theo-| 
rems ; Waterss Logick.: 


habit; ule... Out of uie. , 

Paffing their time according to their qont, the 
waited for the caming of Phalantus. ~~ Sidney. 
“Things natural In that regard forget 'their ordi- 


Mary nacural\ewsnr, that which is: heavy "mounting f 


fometime! upwards of its,own accord. Hooker. $ 
"Tis not bls quore to be the hindmoft man, 
Whate'er oceafion keeps him from us now, Shak. 
They are by fudden alarm or watchword to'be 
Called out ‘to their military motions under fky. or 
covert, according to the feafon, as was the 
went. : 

Wo'n’r. A contraction of would not, uled 
for evil! not. 
Wo'NteDd. part: adj. [from the verb.] 

Accuftomed ; ufed ; ufual’: ufed’ both of 


perfons and things. | 
Her champion, ftout, to aid his friend, 
Again his wontecdyweapon proved. Spenfer. 
So pray'd thcy, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon, and auontcd calm. Milt. 
The pond-frog would fain have gotten tHe other 
frog over; but fhe was wonted: to the ‘place, and 
would not remove. L’ Efirange. 
Who bave no houfe, fit round where once itwas, 
And with full eyes each svonted room sequireg 
Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place, 
As murther'd men walk where they did "expire. 
Dryden. 
Wo'nrepness. 0. f. [from awoated.] State 
of being accuftomed to. Not in ofe, 
Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that 
pretend to other modes of government, I might 
fufped my jadgment’ biaficd "with prejudice: or 
wontednefs of opinion, King Charles. 


. 


cullomed:; unufual. . Obfolete. 
Whither, lovey wilt thou now carry me ? 

What evonelefs fary duft tivou now infpire 

Into my techie breaft, when full of thee? Spenfer, 


_ We cannot:fight for lovesas men may do; 
We fhould. betu20'd, and were not made to sus02 
Shakefpeure. 
Some layin dead’men's fkulls; and in thofe holes 
Where eyes'did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ‘twere in, {corn of cyes, reRedting gems ; 
That wood to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead Bones that lay fcatter’d by. 
Shake/peare. 
Fancies and notions he purfues, . 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artit qwoos 
‘The image he himfelf has wrought. Prior. 
My proud rival sucos, nu sf 
Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 
How is the loadftone, nature's fubtle pride, 
By the rude iron 2v20'd, and made a bride ? 
os Cwlcy. 
| Oh ftretch thy ‘reign, fair peace ! from fhore to 
fhore, 
| Tillconqueft ceafey'and/Niv'ry be\no'tnore’;* “> 
Till the freed Indians in their native'groves 1i 
Reap their owa. fruits, and qwoo'their fable loves. 
Pore. 
2. To. court, folicitoufly ; to invite with 
importunity. 
Yevcan fhe love a foreign emperor, 
Whom of great'worth and pow'r the hears to be ; 
If the be'su0"d but by ambaffador, 
Or but his letters! or his pi@tures fee: 
So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftay, 
She qwoo'd and tempted ts ten*thoufand ways 
By thole great pow'rs;which ‘on the»carth bear 


{way wr M 
The wifdom of she world, wealth, picafure, praife. 


Davies. 


Roman } 
Milton. | 


11. A large and 


WOO 


“Moi musical, 
ants Pek ck IR: r among, ; 
papae to hear thy even: fo m9 ip ir: 4 
To Woo. v. n. To courte te make ave. 
. With pomp,and.traias, and in acrowd they eves, 
When true felicity is but in two. dissad Dryden. 
. E FS { a 
Woop. adj. [aveds, Gothick ; pod, ‘Saxon ; 
woed, Dutch.] Mad ;' furious’; raging. 
Ovfolete. E L or A 
Winds do rage as'winds were «osad; uia Ga 
And caufe {pring tides'to taife great flood... 
i Me “ae > «tiie UL gA Tafir. 
Coal-black fteeds yborn of hellith brood, _— + 
That ‘onytheir rufty bits did champ ‘as they were 
2 uau i Oe Speer. 
Caim the'tempeft of his pafion weed; ~ 
“The baaks.areoverflowo when! ftopped is the flood. 


-hiawy0e0v1 E - Spejer 


oe - 


thick collection of trees, 
‘The <vced-born, people fall before her fla 
And worthip her as god.els of the evcod, Spenfer. 
St. Valentine is paft : r ‘yy 
Begin thefe waæd-birds but to couple now ? S 
The woods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 
There (peak and RIREO? SEAS: Titus Andronicus. 
cee Light chickens, and the'crow § 0 > 
Makes wing to the rooky wod. Shake/ps Macbeth. 
‘Among tt’ his wellgrown woods the fhiag-hair’d 
fatyrs Rando =: i OSU peg, 
Hecate; when fhe give to'rale theod * 
Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. 
ty1-8 223.9 Om shower > 
E *yden. 
2. The fubftance of trees’; “timber!” =, 
Balm his foul head with warm ‘diftilied waters, 
And barn fweet weed to make the lodging fweer. 
ti i __ Sbakefpcare. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
melted ‘cement, made of pitch, rofin, and wwood- 
athes, well incorporated. = Role. 
Having filled it about five inches with through- 
ly kindled wod coals, we let it down into the 
glats. i Boyle. 
Of dong growth there ftood r 
A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wosde Dryden's Æn. 
The foftwad turners ufe commonly. Moxon. 
The fize of faggots'and wood-ftack s differs.” 
Mortimer. 
Herrings matt be fmoked with eycod. © Child. 
WoovaneE MONE, n.f.. A plant. | 
Woo'painp.) x. /  [ pudbind, » Saxon ; 
Woo'D BU NE. § periclymenon, Lat.}] “Hoe 
neyfuckle. n F p 
“Beatrice, e’en now. 
Couch’d in the wzedbine coverture. “Sbake/fcare. 
The nymphs of the mcu/tains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of Woodbine and ‘wild 
rofes. Soon i i SS Peacham. 
Woo’veock. n. J- [poducoc, Saxon; fo- 
lopax, Latin.] A bird of paffage with 
a long bill; his food is not known. It 
is.a word ludicroufly ufed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a/capon 5 
| fball not find asewoodccck too ? \ Sbakefpeare. 
» Soon as in doubtful day the eucodcock flies,» "0 
| Her cleanly pail:the|pretty houfewife bearss “Gay. 
Woo'pprink. n. J} Decoétion. or infu- 
| fion of medicinal woods, as faflafras. 
The drinking clder-wine or wooddrinks are very)» 
ufeful. 4 ` ~ Fleyer on tbe Humours. 
Woo’pep. aaj. [from wood.) Supplied, , 


X 


with wood, = 
Wooded fn, sh * mmr 

It makes a-fpringiof all kindes that grow Cbam 

The lord, Strutts have been’ poffeffed of ‘a very 

| great landed eftato;'well conditioned, «weeded, land 

` watereds, | i 2 i Arburbnot. 
Woo'DeEn. adj. [from wood] 5 en 
1. Ligneous ; made of wood; timber. Th 
Like a itrutting» player, whofe'conceit 4. 

Lies io bis hamftsinz, be doth think it rich 


r 


Te 


woo 


To hear the ewecden dialcgue and found >» . 
*Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the fcaffoldage. 
PA Farrar __. Shakefpeare. 
hey ufed to vault or leap. up; and therefore 
‘they had zovoden horfes iñ gheir houfes and abroad. 
SOE IPEM D 11i VAD owns Vulgar Errcurs. 
-> Prefs’d with the burden, Caneus pants, for 
si breath 5 EGE 
‘Andion his fhoulders bears the wooden death. Dry. 
od iBhs haberdafher ftole off his hav that hung upon 
“a Worden peg. l , Addifeas Speftator. 
2. Clumly.;, awkward... s 
itil win this lady Margaret: for whom ?, 
Why, for my kiug: tufh, that's a wooden thing. 
Sn d-i Shakefpeare. 
-When a-bold man is out of countenance; he 
makes a very wooden figure on its Ai 
e , Son ROT ET d 
Woo DFR ET TER 2. fo. [teresy Lat.) = An 
~infe€&t ; a woodworm. ory 
Woo DHOLE: nf. [woodland hole. F ‘Place 
aere wWood-is laid up.” 22" ETA 
What thould I do, or whither turn? amaz'd, 
Confounded, to the dark reccfsl fly . 

OF woedb:le. Philips. 
Wod DELAND... n. f.- [wood and land.) 
Woods ;, ground covered with woods. 

This houfbold. beaft, that us'd the evucdlard 
pan grounds, § l 
Was view`diat firit by the young hero's hounds, 
As. down the ftream he fwam. , Dryden's nad. 
He that. rides poft. through a countrys may, 
from the tranfient view, tell how the pasts lie; 
here a morafs, and there a river; woodland in one 
part, and favanas in.anothere | Locke: 
By her awax`d, the wocdland choir 
To hail the common god prepares 5 
And tempts me to refume the lyre, 
Sort warbling to.the vernal airs. „s Fenton. 
Herc hills and vales, the wscd/and and the plain, 
` Here earth and water feem to ftrive again. Pope. 


Woo’ piark.n.f. [galerita arborea, Lat. ] 
A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Woo DLOUSE. 2. f. [wood and /oufe.] An 


infect. | 
The miilepes or woodleufe is a {mail infect; it 
_ has only fourteen pair of bort. legs; it is a very 
{wift sonner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up 
into. the form of a ball. .They are found under 
old logs of wood or large flones, or between the 
bark and wood of decayed trees. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Wrap thyfelf up like a woodlou/:, and dream re- 

_ wengee Congreve. 

There is an tnfect they call a we-dloufe, 

That, folds up itfelf in itfeif, fos a. houfe, 

Ac round as a ball, without bead, without tail, 

Inclos'd cap-a-pe in. a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 
Woo pMaNn.. 2. f. [avood and man.j. A 

A4portfman ; a hunter. 

Their cry being, compofed of fo well: forted 
mouths, that any man would perceive therein fome 
kind of proportion, but the fkilful vcodmen did 
find a mufick. Sidney. 

Theiduke isa better weadman than thou takeit 
him for. i Sbakefpeare. 
-Thisis fome one, like usy night-foundered here, 
Or elfe fome neighbour wocdmar. 
e'So when the wwoodman’s'teil ‘her cave furrounds, 
And with tke hunter’ercry the grove refounds, 
With griefand rage the mother-lion ftung, 
Fearlefs herfelf, yee trembles for her young. Pope. 

Woo DMONGER. n. /. [wood and monger.] 
A woodfeller. 
Woooni GuTsHaDeE. n. fe [ folanum fl- 
wvaticum, Lat.) A plant: 
Woot sores A+ Wild mufek. 
yoy EPhenptoethe; well-trod ftage anun, 
If jonn s learnedfock beon; 
POrswactet Shakefpeare, fanc;'s child, 
Warbie his nativcszvsodmotes wilde Milton. 
Woo puyMPH.z. fa [avcod and nymph, | 
A fabled goddefs.of the woods. 


i to hCollienon Confidence. 


Ainfworth. | 


Milton. 


d woo 


Soft the withdrew, and like a ewoodaymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The woodnympbs, deck’d with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. Milton. 


Woopo FFERING. &. fe Wood burnt on 


the altar. y 
We catthelots for the woodoffsring a Neb3x. 34. 
Woo DPREKER: 2. f {wood and" feck ; 
picus martius, Latin.] A’ bird. 

The’ ftru@ure of the tongue of the woodpecker 
is very fingular,; whether we look at its great 
length, its bones and mufcles, its incompailing 
parts of the neck and head, the better to cxert it- 
felf in length, and again to retract it into its cell; 
and laftly, whether we look at its fharp, horny, 
bearded»point, ‘and. the?gluey!/matter at theend of 
it, the better to {tab and draw little maggots‘out of 
wood. Derbam's Phy fico; Thealog ye 


Woo'ppraron or Woodeulver. ni fo [pa- 
lumbes, Latin.] A,wild. pigeons 


Woo’proor. #. f [a/perula, Latin.) ` An 
herb. Ainfworth. 


Woo’ psare. 2. f. 
The froth called woodfare, being like.a kind of 
fpitde, is found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. 
Bacon. 


Woo’psrere. noy. [wod and fere.) The 
time when there is no fap in the tree. 
Obfolete. 

From May to October leave cropping, for why, 
In. wocd/eere whatfoever thou, croppett shall die. 

X } Tuffer. 

Woo DSORREL. nw. fa [oxys, Latin.} A 
plant. _ iller. 

Woo pwarDdDans fe [wood and ward.) “A 
forefter. 

Woo’ pworm. 2. /.[from.qweod and qworm ; 
cofis, Lat.) A worm bred in wood: 

Woo'py. adj. [from «woo. } 

1. Abounding with wood. 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 

He met her, and in fecret fhades 

Of wdy Ida's inmoft grove. 

Four times ten days } ve pafs"d 
Wand'’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tafted, nor had appetite. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Diana's w2dy realms he_next invades, 
And:crofles through the confecrated hadis. Add. 

2. Ligneous; confitling of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are fo compounded as to make 
them fiexible without joints, and alfo elaftick. 

Grew. 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, 
and have nothing woody in them, as grafs.and 
hemlock. Locke. 

3. Relating to woods; fylvan. 

With the woody nymphs when fhe did play. 


Spenjer. 

All.the fatyes feorn their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they 
find. Spenfer. 


Woo’ ERs eof.) [from ao} \Oneswho 
courts a:woman.: 

The tococrs moft'ate toucht on this oftent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chap. 
Ariftippus faid, that thofé that ftudied particu- 
lar fciences, and neglected philofcphy,isvereslike 
Penelope's wacers, that. made love to/the, waiting 
woman. Bacon's Ap phthegms: 

Ufurping wooers felt his, thund’ring.fword; 
And willing nations. knew their,natve| lord. 
Creech. 


- 


Milton. 


Woor. 2.,/..[ from-wove:] 
1.-The fet of threads that croffes:the warp ; 
the weft. 


The placing of the tangible parts Jn length or, 


woo 


tranfverfe, asin the warp and the woof of textile, 
is more inward or more outward. 


2. Texture; cloth, 
A veft of purple flow’d, - 
Iris had dipp'd the ucof. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Umuft' put off 
Thefe my fky-robes, {pun out of Iris’ woof. Milta 
_ © To fpread, the pall beneath,the regal chair, 
Of foftelt weof, is bright Alcippe’s care. 
+ Pope's Odyf[ey- 
Woo Ner Y. adv. [from wooing.] Plea- 
fingly ; fo as to invite ftay. | 
The temple-haunting martler does approves 
By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells weoingly here. > Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


WOOL. n. J. [pul, Saxon ; wollen, Dut. ] 
le The fleece of :fheep ; that» which is- 
woven into cloth. è e000) 
A gown made of the'finent wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull’; 
Fair lined! flippers for the’cold, ` i 
With buciies of the pure gold.  Raleigb. 
Concerning their) complaint-for »price of ‘wvoo/, 
he would give orders that his commifiioners fhould 
caufe clothiers to take ‘svoe/, paying only tworparts 
of theyprice, Hayward. 
Struthium is a root ufed by therqwoo/-dreiferss 


' > 3 Arbuthnot,- 
2. Any- fhort thick bair 


In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Wool of bat and tongue of dogy-’ Shak. Mach. 


Woo'Lrer. 2. f. [wool and fell.] Skin: 
not ftripped of the wool. 


Wool and woolfels were ever, of little value in 

this kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 
Wootten. adj. [from wool.) Made: 
of wool*not finely ‘dreffed, and thence’ 
ufed likewife for any thing coarfe: it is: 
likewife ufed.in.general for. ade of; woel,. 
as diftinct from /inen. 
I was wont 

To.ca!l them woellemvaials, thingsycreated 
To buy and fell with groats.» Shake ps Corialanuss- 

I could not engure a hufband with a beard,on his 
fasesed had rather die.in, woohese orn» sy 
tn vee wenn SDake/peare’s Much ado, abcut, Notbings 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linenícarcelyoi- Bacon o 

_.Atdawn of day our general cleft his pate, 

Spite. of his. zaodlen-night-cap. Dryidens- 
Woo’ bLenan. f£\~Cloth'made of wools 

ties breeches were of rugged wowlen, 
And-@ad been at thesfiege of Bullen.’ Hadibrasa- 
Odious !. in» qwoollen \"twould:avfaint:provoke ! 
No, let. a charming chintz«andsBroffels lace ~ 
Wrap my cold Jimbs-ané fhade:my lifele(s: face. 
' qs , PP; Ce” 
He is 4 bel-efprit and a DaT araneko. SeS. 
Woo’Lry. adj. [from weol.] 
1. Clothed with wool. 
When the work of generation, was’) 

Between thefe woolly breeders, 

The fkilful thepherd. peel'd, me, certain, wands.» 
eee Shate/peare. 
2. Conhifting of wool. 

shia os by temp ranc@s taught, approaching 
OWs 

To, diftant fate by eafy journeysigoi: 

Gently they lay ‘emdownyyasiev'ning fhecp | 

On their,own weekly fleeccs foftly Beep, Drydens- 
3.. Refeinbling» wool.., 

What fignifies 

My fleece: of avosily hair, that now uneurls 2” 
Shake/peara 
Nothing 'profits'more ; 

Thanfrequent {nows:? Oh’ may’ it tow often fee 

Thy furrows whiten’d by the-avvel/y rain, 

Nutr:tious?! Philips, 
Woo‘LPack. | 
sh agent ois i af {avool,packyandrfack, }; 


1. A bag of wool;..a bundle of wool. 
2. The 


Bacon's Natural Hifory. 


WOR 


2. The feat of the judges in the houle of 
lords. 
At bar abufive, on the bench anable, 
Knave on the wosjack, fop at council-table. 
Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
. With the tame aoidpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleavxland. 


Woo’.warp. adu. [wool and ward.) In 
wool. Not ufed. 
I have'no fhirt: I go wos/ward for penance. 
7 Shake/peare. 
Woor, n.f. [rubicilla, Latin.) A bird. 


Woos. n. f. [alga, Latin.) Sea-weed. 
An herb. 


WORD. 2. /. [pond, Saxon ; woord, Dut.] 
1. A fingle part of {peech. 
If you fpeak three vords, it will three times re- 
port you the three qwords. Bacon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the 
mind within itfelf, fo are wards or names the 
marks of thole conceptions to the minds of them 
we converfe with. Scwth’s Sermons. 
Among men who confound their ideas with 
words, there muft.te endlefs difputes, wrangling, 
and jargon. Locke 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and 
fpells, 
Each Pe catcher that lives on fyllables. 
2. A fhort difcourfe. 
Sball 1 vouchfafe your worfbip a word or two? 
—Two thoufand, and I'll vouchfate thee the hear- 
ing. Shakef{peare. 


Pope. 


A word, Lucilius, 
How he receiv'd you. Sbakep. Julius Cejar. 
A friend who fhall own thec in thy loweft con- 
dition, anfwcr all thy wants, and, in a suord, ne- 
ver leave thee. South. 
In a word, the gofpel defcribes God to us in all 
refpetts fuch a onc as we would with him to be. 


Tilletfon. 
3. Talk; difcourfe. 
Why thould calamity be full of tocrds ?— 
-—Let them have {cope ; though what they do im- 
part 
Help nothing el{c, yet they do eafe che heart. 
Shake/peare’s Richard M1. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in bat- 
talions, and rid to every fquadron, giving them fuch 
woords as were proper to the occafion. Clarendon. 
If you diflike the play, 
Pray make no wirds on `t till the fecond day 
Or third be paf ; for we would have you know it, 
The lofs will fail on us, not on the poct, Denbam. 
‘Ceafe this contention: be thy words fevere, 
Sharp as he merits; but, the {word forbear. Dryd. 
If sucrds are fometimes+to be.ufed, they cughr 
to be grave, «ind, and fobcry repreieuting the i!l, o: 
unbecomingnefs of the faults. Locke. 
If I appear a little <vord-bound in my firtt, folu- 
tions, I hope it will be imputed to the long difufe 
of freech. Spectator. 
4. Difpote ; verbal contention. 
In azgumenct upon a cafe, 
Some words there grew ‘twixt Somerfet and me. 


Sbuke/peares 
5. Language; oral expreffion; living 
Speech. 
Fyupd you no difpleafure by <cvord or counte- 
nance ? 


Shake/peare. 
I'll write thee a challenge, or I ‘H deliver thy in- 
dignation to him by <azrd of mouth. 


Shakefpeare's Twelfib Night. 


ne Meu fhe write to Edmund? Might not 


Tranfgor she purpofes by word? Shak. K. Lear. 


An caly way, by word of mouth communicaied 
to me. 


6. Promife. 


Obey thy parents, keep thy cord jultly, fwear 
Stakelp:are. 


act. 


To Word. v.x. [from the noun.] To dif- 


Loy le. 


WOR 


I cake your piincely word for thefe redre(fes.— 
=I] give it you, and will maintain my word. 
Shake[peare’s Henry 1V. 
All of them ftout and hard people, falfe of their 
wordt, treacherous in their practices, and mercilefs 
in their revenges. Heylin. 
The duke thall wield his congu‘ring fword, 
The king hall pafs.his honet word. Dryden. 
7. Signal; token; order. 
Ee ery faier kill his prifoners ; 
Give the word through. | Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 
8. Account; tidings; meflage. 
Bring me word bihir 
How. the world goes, that to.the»pace of it 
l may {pus on my journey. . Sbhake/p..Ccriolanus. 
‘Two optick nerves ‘the tics, 
Like fpectacles, acrofs.the eyes 5 
By which the dpirits bring:her qword, 
Whene'cr the balls are fix'd or ftirr'd. 
9. Declaration ; purpofe exprefiecd. 
I know you brave, and take you atyour word; 
That Saent fervice, which you vaunt, afford. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


10. Affirmation. 
Every perfon has enough to do to work out his 
own falvation ; which, if we will take the apoftic’s 
_ evard, is to be done with fear and TAD: 
Decay of Piety. 
I defire not the reader fhould take my wird, and 
therefore I will fet two of their difcourfes in the 
fame light for every man to judge. Dryden. 
t1. Scripture ; word of God. 
They fay this church of England neither hath 
the <vord purely preached, nor the facraments fin- 
cere!y miniftered. Ve bitgifec. 
12. The fecond perfon of the ever adorable 
Trinity. A {cripture term. 
Thou my Word, begotten fon, by thee 


This I perform. Milon. 


pute. 
He that defcends not to word it with a threw, 
does wosfe than beat her. L’ Eftrange. 


To Worp. v. a. To exprefs in proper 
‘words. 
Whether his extemporary wording might not be 
a defect. Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harrifon 
of the bicfled king, upon the wording and drawing 
up his charge againft approaching trial. South. 
Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, in 
the wording or meaning of them, the book muft 
Rand or fall to itfelf. L'Efirange. 
The apology for the king is the fame, but 
worded with greater deference to that great prince. 
Addifon. 


Wo'rvy. adj. [from word.]  Verbofe ; 
full of words. 

Phacion, beholding a avordy orator, while he was 
making a magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, 
faid, I now fix my eyes upon a cyprefs tree: it 
has ail the pomp imaginable in its branches, 
leaves, and height; but it bears no fruits \Speé?. 

We need not lavifh hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere t'ey dare to fight. 
Pbilips's Briton. 
Intemp‘rate rage, a wordy war, begane Pope. 


Wore. The preterite of wear. 
This on his helmet svəre a lady's glove, 
And that'a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryd. 
My wife, the kindelt, dcarcit, and the true(t 
That ever wore the:name. Rowe's Reyal Convert. 


Fo WORK. w. n, pret. worked, or 
wrought. [peoncan, Saxon; werken, 
Dutch J 


1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 
Good Kent, how fhall 1 live and work 
To match thy goodnefe ? life will be too thort. 


Sbake/peare. 


Go and work 5 for no ftiaw fhall be given you. 
Exodus, v. 13. 


3. To act; to carry on operations, | 
0 ur bet mln å 


6. To operate ; to-have efed. 


7. To obtain by dili 


2. To be in action; to be j in staid 


Glory grows guilty ob detefted crimes, 
When for fame's fake 
We bend to that the eworking of the heart. Sus. 
In Morat your hopes a crown deliga’d, 
And all the woman ework'd within, r 
E D 


To work in clofe’defigns l AL Leo 


4..To operate as a manufadturer. 


They that workin fine flax. vti ‘xix. Q. 


5. To ferment. =» 


Into wine ‘and: ftrong beer. bus fome ike fub- 
ftances, while they werk, img V 
fu: and infame EM se 


freth, it will mike \ 
choly. 


Wisksdonievothics ‘bufinefs put the king 


From thefe fad'thoughts'that werk too muc 


himas of he ane pers EER, 
All things svork togethes t 
love God. pare: 
Gravity workerh weately atheFaptrodEhe Berth, 
and alfo within the earth. = Baro. 


Although the fame tribute, laid by confent or 
by impofing, be all one to the purfe, yet it worle 
diverfely on the courage: no people overcharged 
with tribute ie fit for empire. Bacon. 

Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many 
to think that this opportunit ould not be loft. 

Clarenccr. 

Nor number nor example with him wrcugbt 

To fwerve from truth, or change his conftane 


mind. Miltcn. 
We fee the workings of gratitude in the Ifrae 
elites, South. 


Objeéts of pity, when the caufe is new, 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. 
Dryden. 
Poifon will work againft the ftars: beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. j jun. 
When this reverence begins to work in him, 
next confider his temper of mind. Locke. 
This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards 
he defired to be taught. Leake. 
Humours and manners work more tn the mean- 
er fort than with thenobility.  Addifon on Italy. 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards 
and a half long ; his:colours are-white, black, and 
red: of all EA eat, A pernicious, 
yct workerb the Nowefts > = Grew. 
nce. 
Without the ki iTi 
ile wreught tobe a legate. Shak. Henry VII. 
. To act internally; to “operate.as a 
eas or other phyfick. 
Werk ony 
My medicine, cone! thus credulous fools are 
caught. =>  Sbakefpeare. 
I fthould have doubted the operations of anti- 
mony, whereefuch a potion couldynot wrk. ~ 
Briwwn's Valgar Ervourse 
It is benign, nor far from@the nature of alr- 
ment, into which, upon defe& of working, itis oft 
times convertec. . Brown. 
Mott purges’ heat a little; and all of them 
werk bek, that is, caufe the bloud*fo'to do, as do 
fermenting liquors, in warm weather, orif awarm 
room. Grew's Cofmelogia. , 


g. To act ason a fubject. my 
Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there's 
matter yet left for philofophy and conftancy to swork” 
upon, L'Eftrangie’ 
Natural philosophy bas fenhble objects to evmrk 
’ upon 


. 
. 


WOR 

aften fuzzies the reeder witi, the 
E TEN S, 

ickerftaf publithed, 


etio ns B i relati ng 
ar RAMA worked on his 
( ine - i 


ination. s Swift. 


up to foirit teske T Mikon 


5 


thould work upward firft ? 
A Pale Dryden. 

rms, Benacus raves, 

aad rolling waves. 


: PO Addifon. 
FoWork. v.a. preter. and participle 


th ine y was u 

W re See ic 

o anotlicr, till it fettled i 
Burnet. 


A y < 


T urler, 
Ts the parts, and Faife the vital flume. 
- Uno rn. eee 
~ The induttey of the people evorks uy all their na- 
“tive commodities to the laft degree of manufaéture. 
| ob POS Cte Snip. 
2. To bring by ation into any ftate. 
hiren limpid ftream, wher foul with flaing 
JOf ruhing torrents and defcending rains, 
Works itfelf clear, andj a it,runs, refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. 


* -Ñ ey 


3.. To influence by fucceflive impulfes. 
lt you would werk any man, know his nature 
and fafhions, and fo lead bim. Bacon. 
o haften his deitruétion, come vourfelf, 
Kad work your royal father to his ruin, A. Philips. 
A aa make UP ET bos. «conti. 
nyep Violence. ‘Bie 6 
tdelong he aworts his ways o Milton. 
~ Thro’ winds, and wevesyeand. orms; ‘he works 
yJ his Way, - 
Jranaticneetur the battles oneday more’ 
Wall fet the victor thundering at ourigates. Addif. 
To produce by labour ; to effect. 
Fly the dreadfalbwar |) 
That in thyfelf thy leflerpartsido move, 
Outsagcous angesy and woe-iwerking jar. Spenfar. 
Our light aftidliom fe : 
a far more eternal weight. of gloryare 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
L We might vark any efiect, not, holpen by the 
co-operation of foirits, but only by the unity of 
nature. she Bacon. 
Moifture, although it doth not pafs through be- 
dics withour communication of fome fabitance, as 


Pa 


5- 


-> 


hdatand cold doy yer it workerb effecti by cualiiy- 


sing Of the heat and cald. Bacon. 
Such powers being above allthat the underitand- 
ingos man can conceive, may well qp $ fuch won- 
deme. ies , Drammcrd. 
God, da'y wile, to punith prideof wit, 
Among men’s wits hath this essfugon worough: 5 
As the proud tow'r, whofe points the clouds did 
hit, 
By tonguesconfufion was toruin brought. Davids. 
pe Ae Of the rree, 
Which, tated, cverks knowledve of good and evil, 
Thou may ‘ft not: in theday thouerc’h, chou dief. 
. ae Milton. 
ich herd he knew that works orgond on ill, 
ore learn’d than Mefve, hail as learn’d as Hill. 


i ll Arie. 
Voc. II. 


6” -2 


> tinct all men have chés 


ure ; to form | 


young. men, acknowledged in love-letters, | 
ith a particular wax, with certain enchant. 
ds wvrovgbe upon the fealsy that they dicd 


aF ._ i s r ss oy : j 
ey now begin to evork the wond"rous frame, b they have worked up 


Addifon's Cato. 


amomentiwerketh for us. 


WOR 
6. To manage in a ftate of motion ; 
put into motion. =~ - 
Mere perfonal valour could not fupply want of 
knowledge in building and ewortixy hips, Arbarb. 
7+ To put to labour; to exert... 
s saga Now, Marcus, thy virtue 's on the proot ; 
4 ‘Pat forth thy utmoft ftrength, avork-crery nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy foul. ddd. Cato. 
8. To embroider with a needle: as, the 
= i 


to 


avorked-an apron. . AS 
I worked a violet leaf. . oe Speetator. 


9. Ta Work out. Y To effe& by toil. . 
Not only every fociety, but every finglé perfon, 
thas enough to do to work out his own falvation. 


Decay of Piety. | 


The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
cucrks out the reft by the ftrength of her own facul- 
tics. © = Addijon. 
10. Jo Work out. Toerafe: to efface. 

__, Tears of joy, for your-returning {pilt, 

Wor ouf and expiate our former guilt. Dryden, 
11. To Work up. To raile.. 

_ That which is wanting to work np the pity to a 

reater height, was not aftorded me by the ftory. 

poh is Dryden 
s4 This lake refembles a fea, when werked up by 

Addifer. 
fe fun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
a orks up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 

» Addifon’s Cato, 
We fheuld inure ourfelves to fuch thonghes, til] 
our fouls into filial awe and 
a Anerbury. 
Work: n.f. [peone, Saxon ; avcrt, Dut. ] 
t. Toil; labour; employment. 
Bread, correction, and work for a fervant. 
Ecc/use xxxiii. 
Germany there 


eel i 
+ 


love of him. 


Inthe bottom of fome mines in 
grow vegetables which the accrk-follés fay have 
magical virtue. "Bocom 
. The ground, inbid, gives more than we €ah afk 3 
But work is pleafure, when we chufe our talk. 


Dryden. 
. A. ftate of labour. 


All the wor!d is perpetually at tocrå, only that 
our poor mortal lives Should pafs the happier fur 
that little time we poffefs them, or elfe end the beta 
ter when we lofe them: upon this occaGon riches 
came to ‘be Coveted, honours eRcemed, friendthip 
puriued, and virtues admired. ps Temple 
.3- Bungling attempt. bÂ 
-a Ic is pleafant to fee what ework.our adverfaries 

make with this innocent canon: fometimes ‘tis 2 

mere forgery of herctickss and fometimes the bi- 

hops that met there were not fo wile as they thould 
ave been. ý ,  Stildeng flect. 
4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
Round her werd the did empale 
With’ a tair border wrought of fundry fowérs, 


N 


Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. 
Phat handkerchief you gave me: I mult.take 
out the zbsré: a likely piece of work, that you 
fhould find it in your chamber, and know not who, 
left it there. This isfomeniinx’s token, aid 1 muft 
take oùt the qwork F There, give it your hobby 
horfe: wheretoever you had it, J ‘il take out ny 
svork on “fe 
Flaviayis very idle, and-yetvery fond: ¢f fine 
work: this makes ner often: Gt workiy in bed 
wnt noon. Law. 
3: Any fabric or compages of art. | 
Nor was the averk impaired by forms alone, 
Burt felt th* approaches af too warma fun. Pope. 
6. Attion; feat; deed. 
The inftrumentalnefs of riches to rvertr of cha- 
rity, thas rendered it neceflary in. every ‘chriRian 
cominonwealth by laws tofeeure propriety. Hamm. 
Nothing lovelicr can be found in woman, 
Than good werks in her hutband to promotes 
Lj l i Milton. 
Not, in the aycrts of bloody Mars employ'dy | 
Tae wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’de Pape. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare’s Otbellu. | 


WOR 


7. Any thing made. Ai 
Where is that haly fire, which verfe is fatd 
To have? Is that enchanting force decay'd ? 
Verfe, that draws ‘nature's works from nature's 
aiy a law, ad as ‘ 
Thec, her beft work, to her work cannot draw. 
oe Doane. 
_ O faire? of creation! left and bek 
Of all God's works! creature in whom excéts 
"Whatever can to fight.or thought be form’d; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet, `, 
How art thou loft! Milton's Parad:fe Lof. 
8. Operation... eke Max 
J4A6 to the compofition or diffolution of mixt bo- 
cies which js the chief e-rk of elements, and're- 
quires an intixe application, of the agents, water 
hath the principality and excefs over earth. Digby- 


9. Enteét ; pae of agency. 
_ 4 Fancy ii, 
Wild work produces oft, and molt in dreams. 
Milton. 
10. Management; treatment. 
Let him alone; Ll! go another way to work 
with him. ; Sbakefpeare. 
11. To fet on Work. To employ; to en- 


age. : 
It fetteth thofe wits cn work in better things, 
which would be elfe employed in worfe. - Hooker. 


Worker, x. f [from work] One that 


works, l 

Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have lov’d 
The cruel qvorker of your’kindly fmarts, 
Prepare yourfelves, and open wide your hearts». 


Sperfers 
‘His father was a qorker in brafs. 
~ 1 Kings, viie 14+ 
You fpoke me fair, but betrayed me: depart 
from me, you profeffors of hotinefs, but workers of 
iniquity. = South. 
Work FELLow. n. f. [work and fellow. } 
One engaged in the fame work With an- 
other. 
Timotheus, my workfellow, and Lucius, falate 
you, l i Romans. 
WO'RREHOUS E, a (from work aad 
Wo'rKiINGHOUSE:§ bouje.) 
1. Aplace in which any m 
carried on. 


anofadture is 

. The qtick forge and working baufe of thought. 
ee Shake/p. Henry Ve 
Protogenes had his workboxje in a garden out of 
towns where he was daily finifhing thofe pieces he 


bezans, Dryden. 

z. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to. labour. ` 

Haft thou fuffered. at any time by vagabonds 

and pilfeters ? Efteens and promote thofe ufcful 

charities which remove fuch pefts into ‘pritons.and 

; werkboufes. : : Atterburye 


WORKINGDAY. a fi f tuok and day. J 
Day on which labour is permitted ;, not 
the fabbath >, it, therefore is taken for 
coarfe and common. 

How full’of briare is this zearkingday world ! 
Shake/peare. 
Will youvhase me, lady aun 

Noy my lord, unlefs I might have another 

for tvorkingdays; your grace is too coftly €o wear 
, every day. Shuake/peares 

WORKMAN: o,f. [wr and man.) An 
artificer; a maker of any thing. 

í When workmenftrive tado better than well, 
They do confound their ikiil in covetoufrefs. 

TA TNE „i Shakepeare. 
Ir prudence works, who is a more cuaning roor- 

man? Wyden. 
There was no other caufe preceding than his 

own will, no other matecr than his Own power, no 
other workman -tham his own word, afd no oiher 
confideration than his own infinite goodness. 
Raleigh. 
3X They 


WOR © WOR 'OWOR 


They have icftribed the pedeMal, to. thew their py seriene joe Know how. this, sagri 
valu: for the gucriman. ' Addifon.on Italy. | ~ Of heav'n and earth confpicuous fisit begane =f 
WoRKMANLY.» adj[ from .auarkman. } , | EO 8 Milten. 
Skiliul ¿well performed ṣtworkmanlike, | 3: The earth 5. the terraqueous globe.. 
Wo'rxmManiy. aduv., Skilfally ; “in a e'the wrid 


ree Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A ae oy becoming a workman. ` Ferdinand Magellanus was the firtt that com- 


otto. ‘Tistheduke’spleafures, yoni 
Whofe difpofition, af/ the world, well knewsy. i» 
Will not be rubb'd nor ftopp'ds, Shak. King Lape, 
‘Vhus.the world may fee what ‘tisto innovate ! 
e} - ‘a >b B 2 ERI > 107. 
He was willing to declare to all the world, chat, 
as he had been meee that religion efta- 


“In having but fortie foot everkmarly digbt, fed the whole world. Hå lyn. blifhed in the church of “England, fo ‘he could 
Take (affrop enough for a lord aps Knight N i. Prefent ftate of exiftence. dike eH maintain the fame by a a 

We will f : ere I*m in this earthly ‘wusr/d, where to do harm Bete Btn NE Pe eS aie 

ill fetch thee ftraight ia , ah A Bake We turn them over to the ftudy of beauty and 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood Is often laudable ; to do g omen em drefs, and the whole qor/d covfpiscs tù make 
ee oe PeT d dangerous folly. Shake/p. Macbeth, Pt ee : ee cael 

Scratching her legs; thac oné kall fwear fhe'bleeds, a k; b f giwill. is ‘penerally»an <oncafy them: think bt nothing elfe” Law, 
And'at that fight hall {ad Apilo weep, ' Wakingral. Aral is penria y 10. Courle of life. © Y er s jon 


So workmanly tie bloéd and’ tears are drawn. taf, as being at once a double parting with the 


Shakopeare. “Me l LF fr. . 


Perfons of confcience' Will be afraid to begin the 
into the werld then. rt 
\ WORK MANETTE. nif. [from dvorkmnan.] iJ was not-come tn 


aver!d ynjuttly. — a rija. 
rt.’ Univerfal empire,” 


E q 
bitja’ 


’ He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. wea - 
1. Manufacture ; fomething made by any Chri fian idhitade confifts in fuffesing, fer che Rome was to fway the Megs sia y “Mien. 
one.) ESd Eti gore al love of God, whatever hardthips can befal in» the 1 \ This through the eat juft vengeance hurl’e, 
Nor any fkill'd in workmarPip embofs'dy’ | “world. i mar Dryden. Love Last poor Antony the world. ay $ Brake 
Nor any kill din loops of fing’tIng’ fme; i 5: A fecular life. A ¥ BUN aN l 12..The manners of men; the pragtice of 


Mightiin theirdivers cunningeever dure | ^ "Happy ts the that from the werld rerires, — 
With) this ifo curious network:to compates’ Spen/. And carries with her what the world admires; 
By bow much) Adamvexcecded 'all’mén in per- Thrice happy the, whofe yqung thoughts fixt above, |! 
fe&ion,. by being: thesimmediate avor kmar Pip of f y While fhe is lovely doesito hearin make love : 
God, by fo much did that’choten garden’extced all Lneed not urge your promifes ere you find, roth 


hfe. = eT Lin 
| Children fhould not know miy wickednefs. Old 
folks have diferecion, and know the werlds Shak. 


parts of the! world. A Ratizh. An entrance here, to leave.the world behind. . 3 eel l Hersey : 
Ele moulded: him itoxhis own idea delighting $ ` l sat Waher. | cp hig aea aileron ages AH eap rya > 
in, the. chvice-of tho matrrials ;¢and aftérwatds, as By the world, we fometimes underftand the | 9! -SF SASU re Tii HEL i 
„-gteatäarchite&s ule to do, in the workmanpbip'of | “things of this sderld’ ‘the variety of pleafures and |! 1f knowledge of the world makes man perl \ 
his regal hand. etre Over SY orton. intere(ts which fteal away our affections fiom God. May Juba ‘te live in ‘Synorance. dd, on’ IR 


O Ahe girl might pats, if we could get her 
~''To know the world a little better; = 


yy » What -morenrcafonablerthan to ‘think, that’ if Sometimes we.are tosunderftand the men of the 
p we be God's werlsrazfhip, he thal! fet'this mark of avorld, with whofe folicitaions we are fo apt to 
himfelf upon ailreafunable*creatures V = TilkeZn. Regers's Sermons. 


( comply. 
2> The tkill of a worker; the degree of |6. Publick life; the publick. 


fkill difcovered in any manufacture. Why doft thou hew me thus to thi world?) t| 3, Every thing that the world contains." 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard Bear me to prifon.  Shatelp. Meafure for Meafure. Had I now a thoufand’ewordds, 1 would give them 

Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, Hence banifh'd, is banifh'd from the world 5 all for one.year more, that 4 inighe prefent'to God 
Came down’ to prove the truth, and due reward And qorld-exil'd is death. Sb. Ronco and Juliet. one: year of: fuch devotion. and! good works, asl 

For het praife-worthy workmanfoip to yield. Spen/. | 7; Bufinefs of life; trouble of life.) never before fo much as intended. ‘Law. 
‘The wand’ring-ftreams, in whofe entrancing f Here 1 "Il fet up my everlafting reft, 


WY Oe +a. Pa And fhake the yoke of man’s fuipicious tars. 
Wife Nature oft ‘herfelf her wecrkmar [Dif admires. f | From. this svorld-wearied feth. j 
» Sb 3 Drayton. Shake[peare’s Ramco and Juliet, 


14. A large traét of country; awide'com- 
pafs of things. ` oh ES y 
“Tis I who love's Columbus am, ‘tis I ` 


3. The artof working. 8. Great multitude. That muft new worlds in it delsrY: _ Cowley. 

If there’were no metals, ‘tis a myftery toyme You'a qorld of curfes undergo, 15. A collection. of wonders; a wonder. 
how ‘Pubalcain could eycr haye taught the work- | . Being thelagentss.or bafe fecond means, ` Shake/p. '. Obfolete. ete Dp i > 

marfh:p and ole of them. Moodgvard's Nut. fifi. Nor doth this wood lack worlds af company ; The baffa having recommended Barbaroffa, it 


Work MASTER; f- [work and mafèer: | For you in my refpe@t are ail the world. Sbakefp. 


wasa qerld to. lec, how the court ‘was changed’ 
T'icave to {peek of a world of other attempts fur- l 


upon him. f “ar j Knilles. 


The_performer of any work. Siw: f CGR : yy) 
Wee time thisworld'd A A did cait [| | Bifhed by, Kings. 5) j Raleigh's Apology} 16, Time. | A. fénfe originally Saxon 5, 
Tolmakevallichings, fuch as'wesnow behold, Garments richly woven now only ufed in cvorld without enda s 


Je feeras that he'before his eyes had plac'd Anidavorlds of prize. © ‘a at OT dag 
A goodly pattern, to whofe erie Asuna | In double fiftie fable barks: with him a wrid of 
He fafhion’d them fo tomely. _ Spenfer. eles 


Mott ftrong and full of valure went. | Chapmar. 
Evang, cempcatcamoucrs zeger eh a ae What a @vor/d’ of contradictions ‘would ‘follow 


Die wiicletends to ki -upon' the contrary “opinion, and what a world of 
The works of God, thereby to glorify | confufions upon the tele prattice! 


The i i wi ; si ‘ Bifb:p Sander fon. 
@ great workma/ffer, leads to no excefs.. Milton. to Taft fo rothances ave), farWHat elfe 


: ~ eye 
17. In the evorld. In pofhbility. 
All’the’ precautions in the acrid were taken for 
the masriage of his younger brather. Addijona* 


18. For all the world, Exa@ly., A ludi- 


crous fenfe, now little ufed. 6 
He had aupair of rhorns-like: a bull, his fect 
| cloven,’as many eyes upon his body:as »my grey 


Wo RKWOMAR. nf. [avork and woman. ] Te in them all but tove and’ battles? | thare hath dapples, and for all tke world to placed. © 
3. ai woman: tkilled'in needle-work. | O'th firft-of thefe we've no great matter © | oe 2 on Sudneye 
The moft fina-fingred work«comar on ground, l To treat of, butia world oth latter. “Hadibras. WoRLDEINESS./n. S. i [ from worldly. 
Arachne, by his'means was'vanquifhied. ` Spenfer. It brought into this wotld a world'of woe.’ C ovetcufnels 3 addictednefs to gain., 
2. A woman that works for hire. Nees ain Mikon. | Wrovatpiing. n. f. [from awordd.) A 
A ' There were a ‘<verid of paintings, and among L - - 
Wo RKYDAY. nf. [corrupted from work- the reft the picture of a lion. “TIES range. mortal fet upon pront. i COUNOUGY 4... 
ingday.| The day not the fabbath. Marriage draws a world of ‘bufinefs°on cur Eafe minded wretches |! are, your thoughts fo 
Teli ther but'a‘evorkyday fortune.” “Shake/peare. | | hands, fubjects us to law-fuits, and loads ws with | | deeply bemir'd inthe, Sadeot, ordivary SEGi”, 
Sunday;\theiotheridaye, and thou ot 75 domeltick cares. "7 “Dryden. as tor respect of gain to ler fo muca Ume- pata? 
Make up one man, whofe face thou arts)?! 9 From thy corporeal prifon freed, J) a eo enc te ike vat! con Lo whpatdeQle 
The werkydays are the back part. ea Herbert. Soon haft thou reach'd the goal withimendedypace;:} | atone Pe oe eae fhs pret ata toe peas $ 
: 1 ifo: ‘din li = “de other ceriainys, unio- 9 ad alters 
Holy days, if baply the were gones A world of woes difpatch'd in little {paces Dry. ada? AAG tee ie oro A ie Hecher, 


Like workydays, I with would foon be done, Gay. Why will you fight againtt fofweet.a pafion, 
a ity poril, Saxon Mered A | And Reel your heart to fuch a qerld.of pits 
utcn: M e ( Dkn a ` 
: Pie arya . Mankind ;..an. hyperbolical.. expreflion 
1. World is she great collective idea of all 1 for'many.: oll ric yer > isoa fairis 


bodies whatever.®,., Locke.) | phrafe,.insFrench, for muny. 


CG dd'df the, world and coorldlingsi ALA 
| Graat ‘Mammon préaten god below the fky. V -È 
Spesfers 
| For Ki wééping in the necdlefs’ ftream g o 7 3 
Poor dear, quoth' he; thou mak‘it'a tenament® Mi 
A's “btrla/ing't Co, ‘giving thy fum of more 


2. Syftem of beings. This hath bred high terms of feparation between To that which had tSo'muchs 10! Yaris mod o 
Begotten before all worlds. Nicene Creed: fuch and the reft-of the qwer/d, whereby the one f $ fuck y » J Let bdukelpeare’s As yom bike ite 
í God bathin thefe lat dayafpoken uate us by | | fort are named the brethren, the godly,; the other; |. That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 
his Son, by whom he made, the wor/ds. Li worldlings, time-fcrvers, plcafers of men morethan | © The covetorts'awidiixg, in his:dnzious mind; ? 


Hebreos, te 2. of God. Booker. 1) "Phinkds only on the wealth he left behind. Dry, 
d e kr 


W-O. RY 


If we ‘confider the expectations of futurity, the 
aworldling ‘gives up the argumant, © 1 ~ Rogers. 
Wolwtsr Y. adj. {from auvorld.} ` 


7 ` ves adi 


1. ecular s elating to this life, in 
oar diftinction tothe life to come.: 


„efs Heis divinely benttosmeditaŭons sis wi | 
biAndsin no wordy fuits would hesbe moveds: ~ 
To drawehim from his holycexencifes s sijoi 


Shake/peare’s Richard J11. | 


ro amra 
bas Hathshou natwe pleals re at commaitd ? 
silens "Gs Erighvioa Wis slodw ris, LXbakefpedre. 
„ra The fortitude of a chriftianyconfifts imipatience; 
not in enterprizes which tha) poets, jeall) heroics 
, and „which, aze commonly, the, effccts at ,intereft, 
opride, and worldly honour. Dryden, 
~ Compare the happinefs;af men and, beatts no 
farther than it refults from wor/dly advantages. 
ern ms - f ’ ~ +S ss Asterbury. 
e AS to worldly afFsirs, which my friends thought 
{> Heavy upoh me, they are mot of them of our 
‘own making; “and fallaway at fen as we! knów 
ourfelves. À Lau. 
2. (Bemupon:this world;. notvattentive to 
‘a futare-ttater” > puts iok 
© "They iPprattife hawto live fecure, + 
Worldly or diffolote, on that their lords” : 
Shall leave'them'to enjoy?” Milton’ Paradife LoA. 
3. Human’;*common; belonging. ‘to the 
world. o a hinten fd 
sac Many years it hath continued, Standing byhno 
other. suor/dly mean but that-one-only hand.which 
ere€ted it. re PL ee » om a dtooker. 
Times,.and places are approved 
uiorldly altiosise: + | r 
Wo Rioiy.\.adv., [from world.)~-With 
relation to the prefent) life. | 
It is'aitoken of m worldly wife man, not to còn- 
tend in»vain, again the nature of times wherein he 
liveth. Sabai 
£ Subverting wordly {trong and.evorddly wife i 
By imply meek. Milton's: Paradife Loft. 
This cannot be done, if .my will be wordd/y ‘or 
voluptuobfly difpofed.” " Seurb's Sermons. 
Since your mind is ecor/d/y bent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in’ my difpofe, 
Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. 
j ' Dryden. 
WORM. n. f- {pypm, Saxon; worm, 
Dutch; vermis, Latin. ] ET 
1. Amal farmlefs ferpent that tives in 
the earth. | KTR 


e 
9 
«lt 


Both the princeswt y 3 a5 
Thy broken faithbath made-a, pray, te,zvormey 


Help me into fome.houfe, 
Os I thall faint l” A plague ov ooth your houfes ! 
They have made worms meat of me. Shakefprare. 
© Though avoras devour me, though 1°turn to 
mold, ; 
Yet in«my feth [hall his face behold: 
Ifrom my marble monument fall rite 
Again intire,fand fee bim with thele eyes. 
i aoha + app Sandys's Par. 
Ac.oace came for:h whatever Creeps the ground, 
Infect or worm. l N Milton. 
2. A poifonous ferpent. $ 
The mortal wzrm. 
3. Animal bred in the body- 
. Phyficians dt ferve thefeoorms engendered with- 
in the bady of man. Harvey on Canfurptions. 


Shalefpeare. 


4. The animal thatfpins filk ; ‘filkworm, « 


Thou owclt the tuorm.no filk, the fheep:no woo}, 
we Shukefpeare. 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furaicure. 
cos “Tis no awkward Claiin, 
Pick’d from the werm-ho'es of long-vanith'd days, 
Nor fromthe dult of old oblivien rak'd. «+ l 
. n ' i Shukc[peare’s Henry V. 
6. Something tormenting. . z 
The werm, of conscience. still begnaw. thy: foul. 
i Shakejpinire. 
‘The chains of darkreft, and th’ undying wore. 
"y Dis +o ye Milton. 


con- { 


witneffes of | 
Raleigh's Biftory ofthe World. | 


Raleigh.” 


siS bakefpeares: 


WOR 


7 Any thing’ vérmiculated, or turned 
round ; any thing fpiral. ` x 
The threads of {crews, when. bigger than can 
be made in fcrew-plates, ase called worms. . The 
length. of a worm begins at the one end of .the 
{pindle, and ends at the other ; the ¡breadth ofthe 
worm is contained between any two grooves on the’ 
fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into ‘the 
diameter of the fpindle, wiz. the depth between 
the*outfide of the’ worm, ‘and "the bottom of the 
| groove. / i wt i 3 i n “Moxon. 
To Worm. w. 2. [from the noun.}; To 
work flowly, fecretly, and gradually. 
i When debates and fretting jealoufy 
Did\ 2xorm and work within you more and more, 
Your evlour faded. >- 1% Herbert, 
To Worm. w.a.) n> e saana T 
I Ta drive by flow and fecret means, 
perhaps as.by a fcrews oi oct y A o 
They, find, them Elves, wermed out of all. power, 
by a new fpawn of independents, {prung from your 
ows bowels, o is apon. ag ys hi Swift. 
2. To deprive a dog of fomethingynobody 
knows what, under his tongue ; which’ is 
faid'to prevent him, nobody knows'why, 
from running mad. : a. 
Every one that keepeth a dog, fhould have him 
QUO Med. 1 owe eol tog dMortimer. 
Wo'r mga Ten. [worm and eaten] 
i Gnawed by worms.. 0 
For his vẹrity.in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet; or a worn:taten nuti ` Shakcfp. 
2. Old; worthlefs. HT za 
' His chamber all was hang'd aboutiwith rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriyid ; & 
Some made in books, fome.in long. parchment’ 


x 


- 


fcrolls, 


. Fhings among the Greeks; which antiquity And 


we Call cécrmeateny or of defaced dàta 1208 
, “RaleigbhsiHiftory of the World. 
Thine's like: wormeaten trunksicioath'd insdeal’s’ 
fkin; ii 
Or grave, that’s duft.withont, and ftink: within! 
pwr 4 too so Dinne. 
Wo'rmwoon. n. /. [from its'virtue tokill 
l worms in the body ; “perhaps properly 
J TUIA Wwert, PET TEFSEN T 
i Wormavood hath an indeterminate tally: branch- 
IDg Out) into many, {malh shoots. withs {pikes ! 
naked flowers shanging-downwardseshe heaves are 
hoary and bitter. Of this, plaot,thers ares thirty = 
two fpecies, onc of which, the commapneaecormn- 
sucod, growsiinsthe roads but itis au planted in 
gardens for.common ufe. »Greatevatiaty:! of fea 
rucrmwoods\are found in the faltimarthes of Eng- 
Jandy and fald in the markets-tor the teue: Roman- 
wormosod, though theywdiffer greatly. AB ter, 
She was wean'd;-Dhadi then daid Fe sani 
Wormwood to my dug.) Shakelp. Romeo and Fulict. 


ters,.a&wern.wood Wine. F loyer.on the, Humours. 

h afkavlacther-one. be, not invincibly confteious 

to himiclf of a.diftcrent, perceptions»when herac- 
tually taftes evormawvoed, or; only. thinks: on, shat 


favour? l : ) = Locke. 
Wo'rmyescady. [ from norm. J Pull of 
worms: +>" © ; 


Spirits thaf in.croffiays and floods have burial, 
Altealy to their evormy bedsiare goneñt 1 SEke. 
| Yet can isnot pesfuade me thou art ‘dead yy | 
Orthatthy corfe corrupts im earth’ stark womb,’ 
Orthatithy beauticsiliein ewormy bed. 0 Alive, 

Worn. parse pai offavear “Horn oar is 
quite’ confumed. , 

` His is a maiden fhield, h 

Guiltlefs in fight; mine Batter'd, hew'd, and bord, 

| Worn cut of fervicey mult forfake his lord. Dryd. 

9} What I now offer, is the wretched remainder 


That were all qwormeaten, and full of canker holes. ' 
' Spenfereh 


worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia,’which | 


i - i L 
F . » Let them sailyr (5 >: 


Pituitous cacochymia, mut be carrected- by bit- 


wor 


s s p "e a 
of a fickly age, worn our with ftudy, and opprefs'd 
l by fortine. | Drydens 
` The greateft part /of mankigd are given up to . 
“labouri whofe: livesare! evérnioat only in the pro- 
vifions for living. Piat YIN AM Like. 
Your cold hypocrify *s.a fale devices)» 4p 
A worn-out trick; wouldft thou be thought in 


earneft, t | rE i't 
_ Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in, fury. -> 
es patente dente Avs Addifon, 
WORNIL. Ho fr, ' . 


in the backs of cows, in the fammer, aresmag- ' 
gots generated, which in. Effex we: calli wornils, ' 
being firft only a fimall knottin- the {kins 


mst b Fh 
To Worry. w: `a. (pongen, Sixon5 
i whence. perpaps. the, word awarray.} / 
i. To tear, or mangle, as a beaft tears: its 
rey. Heed ana PTS ye 400 

If we, withithrice fuch powers left at home; 

Cannot defend our/own doors from the dog; 
pet us be ayarriedaiion's) “Shakepeare’t’ Henry Va 
The fury of the eumults'might fly fo high -to 
b worry and tear thojesdn pieces; whom as yet they 
b but played with im theirrpaws. < King Charles. 
l- “Tis no new thing for the dogs*that are to keep 
tthe wolves froma evorrying the theep; xo be delivered 
i Upstonthe enemy, for tear the theep fhould-worry 
the wolves., we ' L'Eftranges” 
ts This revives and imitates that inhuman barba- 
| tityoofthe old, heathen iperfecutors, wrapping up 
»chriftians,in, the fkins.of wild beatts, that fo they 
might be worried’and.torn in pieces by dogss 

South's Sermons. 


+. 
` ane 


p To ha-afs, or, perfecute brutally, 


Then embraces his fon-in-law; then again wer- 
ries he his dayghter withuchipping her éeniis coli" 

L S b oe a t = Shakelpeare’'s Winter’: Tale. 

For want of words, or lack,of breath, Sm 
Witnefs. when] was worriedpwith thy peals, Milt. 
| It has pleafed Providence at length to give us 
srighteoufnefs ipftcad ofjexadtion, and hopts of re-, 
ligion to'a chutch worried with tefermation. 

1 hee as E AY mente 
ê 3 z All his. care. 
'Was to pteftrve me froin the barbarous 
Which worritd hii only e 

hal not Tt¥er hini to worry any man's repus, 
tation ndérindted fall on ahy peilon whatever. 

| nul VOL t bath [onete Aldon. 


yi 
TAGS», ; 


lL. 


for being mine, Scusherne 


And _qorry one,another’at their pleafures “Reawee 

tie Madam, conrrive.and invent, 

And worry biinout, till:he gives:Bris confent. ^ 
| inl ek mts: Sunil. 
Wors gi adh Tlie comparative of Aad -, 
| Wadi we, avor/?, [pira Saxon] More 
| Ibadi, mope ha oo e SS 
| | _.Mhy dhould he {ce your fatitvorb liking than 
the children.or your fort ? Danie!) 4. 1s 

Mnchappinefs andomileryethe’quetion Rit teu 
mains, shia ssid cower ten: ito pretemiehe tuona 
| tothe better, and to. chutes thaty which, .bvitheir 

own, coatediog, has made themeuiirrable Ao Locke 
Worse! adoi” ‘tn amannër morë bad! 
| 4 {Fhe mort onc fickens, the cuprje,at eote bheir ) 

be {JUA LDU d we i a J 
F : l À f SFakgt: ares 
TA, ÒREE. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 

1. The Iofs; not the advantage ;«nor he“ 
| betters mu. | t A ANEA 
Was never:many who mólt conguefts atchier:d, 
Buc femecimes_had the wore, and Jolt vs Wair., 


Soca ler. 
\ Judah wasputéto rework before Ifrael tand” 
| they fled co their tents: 2. King, xiv. 32. 
2., Something le{s good. Moss 
A ‘nian, whatever are his profeffions,. always , 
| Shinke the quorfe of a woman, who Forgives Win 
for making an attempt on her vittue. Clarifja. ° 
To) Worse. w. a. [from the adjective.) | 
To put. to difadvangage.. This word; 
though analogical enough, is not now 
ufed. 


3X 2 Perhups 


Wa pa 


e 


- corrupting: auar/e with the afual com: 


parative ter mination. 
Ged! ‘t2ke my Breath "from mie ; g 
Letnot roy tuof [pirit tempt me again 
To die before you perfe” t ‘SEakoprart: 
Å dreadful quiet felt, and, werfer far 
Than arms,<@ follén interval of war. Dryden. 


Wo’asuip. 7. J. [penset pe; saxon) 


3. Dignity ; emipence.; i excellence. 
Elfin born-of noble flate, 
And muckle wor/bip in his natiye lands 
Well could hetourneyysand in lifts debate. Spenf. 
My train aremenof choice aad rareft, parts, 
Tharall particulars af duty, know; 
And ib theimott exatiregard Support. 
The worPyp of theixoames,.. Shak. King: esr, 
“Thou imadeft, him, lower, than, the angels, to 
crown him with*glory and worfbip. Pfalra Vitle~S, 
2. A character of honour. + 
I belung to qorfbip, and) affee 
In honour, bonefty. Sbakefpeare’ s eia VIIL 
3.4 tide of honour. 
Dinner is on table ; my. father defires your tvor- 
frie’) company. ` Shak, Merry Wizes of Windfor. 
< * Thb'okd Romans! freedom did bênow, `! 
Our princes qvorphip, With'a blow. | Hudibras. 
What lands andfordthips for their owner knoow 
My quondam barter, ‘but his wworfhip now. Dryd. 
4. A‘term of ironical refpet’ 
` Againt your worfbip when had Seek writ? 
Or Page pour *d forth the torrent of his wit ? 


Pope. 


oe. 
5: ddesg : religious act of reverence. 


They join cheir vocal worfeip tothe quires 
Of creatures wanting voice. litong 
Under the, name oF church, I underftand a body 


ór collegtion of ‘human 'perfons profcfing faith ain, 
Chrift, gathered together an feveral places of the, 


world” for the «vorfbip--of the fame. Gody ‘and 
united into the fame) corporation. Pearfan. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and.madly vaing:: | «: 
Sought godlike duor jp from a fervile train, Dryd. 
"The worfip of God isan eminent:partict reji- 
gion, and prayer‘is a chick pact of religious qvos- 
fps ‘hence al pe is deferibed by:fecking God: 
^N Tillotfon. 
There was <a’ voyage. of the Egyptians | under 
Ofiris tp the Danube ` from se the Soevis had 
their worfrip of Ifis.. l Ais Arbatbna. 
6. Honour ; refpet civil dcfetonte 
The humble guef hall have wor/hip in the pre- 
fence or thole wha fit at'meatwith him.’ 
ag ‘Ente, KIVIO. 
Since ‘God hath" appointed government’ arridhg 
men, It fx plain that his’ intedtiun was; that fome 


who are under that powers: which wor fhip lics i in 
exprefling a due regard to that power, by à Care not 
to provoke it, and an endeavours |to obtain therfas 
vour of it; which, among manklzd, i 8 called chyil 
weit ‘Srilling feer. 

7. Idolatry of lovers; fubmiffive refpect. 


‘Tis nae yoor Inky’ Taw; your black filk hin | 


Your bugle eyeballs, nor yourchoek offcream, 
That can entameimy (pitits toyour, worfhip. Shak. | 
i Wo’asniP..w.,2. [fromthe nonn, } 
. To adorei; tovhonour, or venerate, with 
eae rifcs. 
Thou shalt wor/bip no es God. s 
Exed. xgxiy. 34. 
Lat no man -beguile you of -yqur; reward, jn, a 
Rice i humility and wor foipping of anyelss 
Cie ily 23. 


The law of, nature teacheth,: that the true and 


living God ought to be qwerflipped, and that. a fyf- f 


ficient and couvenient Kime.isto be fet apart for 
tbe fame. ; i ; White. 
, Adgre and werPip God fupremes BLilten. 


[Wors T 
bund of qworfrip thould be given from -fome to | 
others z fort whrreltheré isra power to punifB/and,|, 
rewatds there, is; afoundatiea of worship in, thofe || 


WOR 
i Eirhevefhip God ;~he that forger to pray, 
Bids not himielt good-morrow nos guyd .days 
T. Raedi/pb. 
On'the fmooth rind che paffenger hall {ce i 
| Thy name engrav'd, aod zuvor fip Helen's treg., 
Drydeg 
4 To, refpec&t; to honour; to treat wath 
| civil 7 reverence. ' 
Our grave, i 
| Like Turki mute; hall have atonguclefs mouth, 
| A se te with a waxen epitaph. "4 
= Sbakefpeare’s Heni V. 
. To honour Sieh amorous refpet. ~ 
With bended’ knees J daily wor hip. her, 
| Yet the confumes her’ own idblater. Carew. 
To Wo'xshir. v. a. To perform atts of 
adoration. 
The people went, to wor fejp before. the golden 


calfa Ki sot 


Wo'rsHIPruL. adj fworfbip. “and ATT | 
r. Claiming refpect by any charaéter,or 
"dignity. 
This is cwompbipful fucletys s 
| And fits thèmounting fpirit like myfelf.>, Shakc/ps 

When- old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing.ng other evjliwith it; but when it comes 
| to’ wait upon a great and ‘aucr/hipful finrer, who 
* for many. years hag ate well and done ill, itis at- 
tended with a long train of rheums. Seiho 

z. A term of ironical refpect, 

Every man would think me an hypocrites and 
what excites your moft qwor/mpful thought to think 
fo? Shake/peare. 
wants fenfe and motion. Stiiling flect. 

Wo’asnipruLury. adv. [from worship. 


ful} Refpectfally. 

~~ Haftings k lofe his head ere give confent, 
His, mafter`s fan, ,as, worfbipfully he, terms it, 
Shall lefe the royalty of England's throne... Sak. 


Wo'ssurprer. 2. f- [ from worship: ] 


; Adorer; one thatiworthips. 
What art'thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’it more 
QE mortal. griefsthando thy. evorfhippers ? 
Shake/pear’s Henry V. 


| is Thofeuplaces did. not confine-the immenfity of 


‘God, nor give his worpbippers a nearer approach to 
heaven by. their heights, 
If. pofterity, takes its notions of. us from. our, 
medals,, they mutt fancy one of our kings paid a 
great devotion. to Minerva, that another was. a 
profefied aworfbipper of Apollo. Addifcn 


i By fan@itying the feventh day after they had 


labaured fix, they avowed \theinfelves aucrfbippers 
of. par aom God who yo ie heaven and earth. 
Neifon. 
adj: [the “faperlative of bad, 
formed from’ wirft; bad; worse; eor/t. | 
Mof bad; moftill. 
if thou haditnot heen born. the avorff of men, 


Thou hadft bcea knave and flatterers Sbakefpcare. ) 
} The pain that any one actually:feels is ftill-ofyall 
other the warps and itis with apguith they cry | 


Outs. : Locke. 
ORST. 2. f The moft-calamitous or 
» Wicked fate; the utmoft height or de- 


. gree.of any ‘thing ill. 
Wha iect can fay limat the svorft ? 
I'm worfe-thap,e’er 1 wass 
And.worfe lory- beyet.: the qorff is not, 
So.long as we can fay, thissisthe -worfts Sbake/p. 
That you maybe armed.againft the.evor/t in this 
unhappy.ftate of affairs, in.our.diftreiied country, 
» I fend»you thefeconfiderations.on the nature and 
immortality of thefoul.y./i9, Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy, he alone, . 
He who can call to-day his own: 
He who fecure within, can, fay», 
‘To-morrow do thy wer/?, for 1 have. liv'd to-day. 
Dryden. 
Sr Roger gets into the frontiers of his citate 
before he beats about ig fearch of a Hare, on pur- 


Suppofe this wor/bipful idol be made, yer {Hill it | 


Scurh’s Sermons.) 


wor 
pole to pare hie’ own folds; swhereshe is alweys 
fure of finding dit erfion when the susyicumes:1© 
the wrp 4 + Grew beh SW Addifad ss Sptar. 
To. Worst. v. a.’ [from the irmewrae 
Todefeat; to overthrow, * 
| The cafe will be no worfe than ater two peg 
i lifts euter the field, where the iter party h 
l his {word given him again wi Further hure. | 
i , “Suctliy, 4 
. The bear was in a’preater fright, 7 
“Beat down a:id avorfied by the knight. Hwllibrdi. 
Jr is downsight™ madneis to contend" where we 
are fute to be worfird. © bd ag 
The vidorlous Phiiitines were" rocr) 
captivated ark, which turaged their aUnteyernone 
than a conquering army. “South's Serwrors. 
She could have bronght the chariot again, when 
| fhe faw her brother acorfied in the cucl. Dyk: re 


WORST E Deta fas [from J orfted,,a a towniin 
Norfolk, famous for: the» woollensmanu- 
facture. ] “Woollen yarn); ‘wool fpun. 

A bale, proud, thallow,’ beggatly, three tuited,. 
hundred pound, filthy, qworfied-itocking keave. -3 
Shake/prare's Kingy Lear. 

There Ridpath, Ropercudgei dumight yowicw; 

The very ever/eddtill look'd black acd, bine, Pepe. 

WORT. x. ZF [pney Saxon 3! toorts Dutch. ] 

1. Originally a general name for an herby; 
whence -it {till continues in manys kad 
livernuort, fpleerworts ` aai 

i2 A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [hynt, Saxon.], New. beer, either, 
ers) or in the. act of fermentation. 

lf-in ie wort of beer, while ig, workeins before 
it be tunned, the busrage be.often. changedywith 
freh, it.will, make a fovereign. drink for, melan- 
choly. ss Bacon's Natural Hifery, 


Wor tn, or Wurth o Pn. [peon óan; :] 
To be. This word is only “now rè- 
tained in wo worth; or. avurth ; woes 

Wo worth;the man. nr 
‘That firft did teach the curled feel to bite, 
In bis own flesh, and make wayyto che living {p'rite 
Spenfer. 

WorTH, in.the.termination of the names. 
of places, comes: froin. Fonds: a CoUrtOor 
farm; or popdigz, arftreet orroads Sr. 


WOR TH. ne f. [peon®, Saxon.]. 
Le Price; values s+) 
Yourclemency. will takei in “ea worth the offer 
ps the{e my fimple and mean labours. Hoöker. 
Whatissucrtbain anyethingy. ». 
But fo much muneyras *twall dring ? Hudibras. 
A common marcafite fhaH have the, colour, of 
gold exactly ; and yet upon trial yield nothing of 
worth but vitriol and fulphur. 
Wocdward's Natural H; its ys 
2. Excellence ; virtue. ` 
Hew can. you him unworthy then decree, 
In whofe chief part your zoor hs implanted be ? 


5 


wey 


. 
Ts there any man of worth and virtue, aide 
not inftructed in the fchocl” of chit, that. 
pot.rather end the days of this tranfitory ite as 
Cyrus, than to fink down with them of whom 
Elihu hath faid, mementó moriuatur P " Torker, 

Having fromthefe fuck`d all they had ‘of werth , 
And brought’ home * that! faith: which you “carried 
forth, ~ n 
1 throughly love. Dice. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her soorthy ` 
That would be wood.’ tome 

A nymph of your own train en 
Gives us your character in’ {uch a ftrain, ©) >! 
As none but the, who i in that court did dwell, 
Could know fuch wert, or -worib deferibe to Wells. 
*Wallere 

Detected ao0rrb, like bexity” diarea yra; È 

To Covert’ fies,’ of piii itfelt afraid? Mt Teanga 


Fi A sa s 

3. „Importance 5 valuable quality... 
| Pcradventure thofe things, whereupon time was 
5 thea: 


i 


- 


WOR 


then’ well fpent, haveithence: that loittheir dig- | Wo’r THrNess, m A [from worthy. ]o 
1. Defert; merit. 


nityland worta osiw n Hooker. 
«Pakea man poffeffed eh a ftrong defire of any 
“‘thing;sand the worth andyexceliency of that thing 
“appears muc pene i ree hen eed defire is quite 


aguifhed. Vie Sout. 
` He adj. : 


Eq apes rice. 43: equal in cae to. 
„a Wumen will love her that fhe is a woman, 
o sanagi Papi man 5. men, that:fhe-is 
Theirareft of all women. | Shake. Wi inter’s Tales 
-+ You have not thought i it swortb your labour to 
entes.a profelfed diffent againit a philofophy, which 
«the. grak; pactrot Eysope have deferted, asa mere 
ever? of words. d.. „Glanville, 
Asif tis nothing, worth that lies conceal’ danad 
“And feience is not fcience till reveal’d. Dryden. 
Itis worth while to confider how admirably he 
bas ‘turned: the courfe of “his narration, and made 
bis hufbandman pes. pee even ua what relates:to 
“theebatele. Wddifen. 
If; your arguments product no Pomi Giang they 
„are cuortbsnothing torme.. ~ Beattie. 
z Defervingrof :: either. ima good, or bad 
fenfe. 
Your fon and daughter found this tre(pafs vort b 
“The thame which here it fuffers. Sbakefpeare. 
ae caftle appeared to boa place qw-rsb, the 
kerping, and capable tot be made fecure againtt a 
"goo army. Clarendon. 
Hire we may reign fecure; and, in my choice, 
‘Fo reign is worth ambition; though In‘ hell. Min. 
Hafte hither; Eves and) worth thy fight behold, 
Baftward among, thofe trees, what glorious fhape 
Comes this way moving. Milton’ s Paradife Loft. 
- * Whatfoever 
Js. worthy of their love is tvorth their anger. Denb. 
This is life indeed, life worth preferving ; 
“Suchilife as\Juba never felt tiltnow. Aldif. Capo. 
Phaverfong had ‘it in my thoughts to trouble 
you witheajletter 5 but. wasdifcouraged, for want 
of» fomething that I coud think worth fending»fif- 
‘teen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 
Many things are worth enquiry to one man, 
\ which are not fo to another. 
Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. Equal in pofleffions to. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 
Would “fcatter all them(piceson’ the ftream, © 
Enroberthbe roaring waters with my flks, 
And, in-a-word, but-even now worth thie, 
And now birth nothing. Sbak. Merch. of Venice. 
Although: worth nothing, hé “thall be “proffered 
the beft endowed and moft beautiful virgin of their 
inland. Sandys. 
At Genevaare merchants decksntd worth twen- 
ty hundred thoufand'crowns. Addifon's Tray. 
Wo retHtcy. adv. (from worthy:} 
1. Suitably ; not below the'rate of.’ 
The divine original of our fouls hati litle ine 


s baa) 


WH Oh 


fluence upon us to engage us to walk worthily of our |} 


extraction, and to do nothing that is bafe. i Ruy: 
2.: Defervedly ; according to merit. 
They are betray'd, 
While they pervert pure nature's ‘healthful rules, 
‘To loathfome ficknefs, worthily, fince they 
God's i image did not reverence in themfclves. 
Mitton. 
_ You-wortbily fucceed, not oaly to the honoura of 
your anceftors, but alfoto their virtues. Dryden. 
ou) uftly ; ; not without. caufe. 
Chriftian men having, befides the common light 
_ ofall men, fogreat help of heavenly dire€tionfrom 
above, together with) the lamps of fo bright ex- 
amples as the church of God doth yield, it. cannot 
but worrbily feem reproachful for;us to leave both 
the one and the other. Hocker. 
The king is.prefent; if’ tibe known to him 
That Igainfay,my deeds how may, he wound, 
Andieucribily, my falfehood! Shak... Henry VIII. 
A chriftiaa cannot lawfully hate anyone ; and 
yet afirm, thar fome. may very wortbily delerve 
“to be hated and, of all,.the deceiver deferves it 
moti ; Seuth'e Seron 


2. Excellence; dignity; virtūe: 


=. a 


| testos you pwioseguortbinjs would ftir it up where 
it wanted; rather thanflack. it. where, thereris fuch 
` abundance. 


| nefs-and curiofity. of the fubjet.in itfelt. 
3. State. of being worthy’; quality’ of we 


Wo’rTHLESS. adj. [from worth. ] 
1.. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel- 


. Keep off aloof with wortble/s emulation, Shake/p. 


2. Having no value. 


Wo’ RTHLESSNESS. 
lefi.) Want. of excellence.;;, want of | | 


WoatnHy. adj. [from worth.] 
t. Deferving ; “fach as merits: with of be- 


2.. Valuable; noble; ibluftrious ; having | 


i 
: 


WOR 


The prayers:which ovr Saviour made were, for 
his own worthine/sy accepted 3 ours‘God accepteth 
not, but with thes, condition, if they;be joined with 
a betief in Chrift. Heoker. 


Determining never to marry, but\bim,; whom, the 
thought worthy of ber, and that was-one in whom 
all. tuorthiacfes-were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is, atall..times. good,, mutt hold bis wig- 


Shakefpeare. 
Who is fure he hath a foul,.unlefs. | s 
It fee and judge, and, to\low oniba 
And by deeds praife it? He who-doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but. ’tis not his.’ Donne. 
What fet'my thoughts on works was the cucrthi- 
Helder. 


ferving. 
She is not Gerke to be loved, that hath hot 
fome feeling:of her own’ evorsbinc/i. Sidney. 


lence. 
You, his-falfe hopes, the trut of. England's ho- 


nour; 


A little. time wilkimelt her frozen thoughts, 
And wartblefs Valentine fhall be forgot. Sbake/p. 
On Laura’s lap you lay, 


Chiding the wort blefs crowd awaye Rofcommon. | $ 


.....Apxious pains we ali the day, 
In fearch of what we like, employ 5 
Scorning at night the ceorrblefs prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. 
AmI then doom'd’to-fall + 
By a boy’s hand, and fora wworthlefs'woman ? 
|  Addifons 
{ from. .worsh- 


Prior. 


mif 


dignity ; want of value. 

But that mine own wortbleffnefs’ fpoils the con- 
ceit, I could thin our company parallel to the fe- 
ven Wife men of Grecce. Afare’s Divine Dialogues. 


A notable account js given us by the apoMtevof | | 


this windy inGgnificant charity of the will} and of 
the worti/efne/s of it, not enlivened by deeds. 
Scuth’s Sermons 


fore`the thing deferved. 


She determined» never toemarry any, but: him 


whom fhe thought worry of her, and that was one || 
| in whom allwosshinefies were harbouredey Sieno) 


Further L.will.not-flatrer yous 
That all I fes in you is woriby lovey, 
Thanethis; that nothing to 1 fee in‘you i 
„That fhould merit hare. wham hna i s King Jobn. 
Thou art worthy cf the way, 
To whom the heav‘ns in thy nativity 
‘Adjug’d am olive’ branch’ and laurel ‘crown.’ Shh, 


excellence ondignity, 
“IF the bet things have the ‘perfedtett and ven 


operationg,, it will follow, that, fering man-iethe | 
worthicft creature on earth, and every focierty of | 


men more worthy than any many: and tof! focie:y 
that moft exceltent which !we-callithe-churebs 


Hooker. | 


He now on Pompey’s balisities alongs 
No ‘svortbier than the‘dult = > Shake FukusCofar. 


Anwer upon thet Furks ‘is? more worthy *than-f, 


apon any other Gentiles; in-point of religionvand 


honour; though hope of fucccfs* might invite 'fome | 


other choice: ‘Bacon. 


Think of her worth, and think thatQod didmeans | 


This werrby mind thould worthy thing#’enibrace : 


Blòt not her beauties with thy thoughts. upclean,.|! 


Nor her diibonour with thy pafin bales Davies.” 


| 


4. Not good.. 


‘Toi WOT isa vate 


W.O.T 


Happier thou may ft be, woortbier canft not be. 
Malton. 


3. Having worth; having virtue. 


The dodtor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at.court; he, none but he, fhall have her, 
Though twenty: thoufand <oortbier ‘Come! to crave 

her. Shakepeare, 

The matter. handle is: the mot important, 
within) the, whole.extent of humap nature,. for a 
> wwurtby perfon to employ himfelf about. s .» 

„Digby; on the Sul 

»/Weffee, though arder'd. for the deft, waifu 
| Pepieanens laurels gracethe lawlefs brow, , .. . * 
Th’ unworthy rais‘d, the eworrby caft below, Diyd 


A term. of ironical com- 
mendation. À 
My 'qvorthy wifevourjarms miilaidy 


And from: beneath my: head uny: fword convey"d; 
The door unlatch'dundwith repeated: calla 


| Invites her former: lord withinwmy ‘walls. Dryden 


$. Suitable for any quality good or bad; 
| equal.in-value.;. equal in dignity. 


Flowers cvorthy of paradife. i- . Miltone 
Thou, Dranees, art below a death from me: `“ 
Let that vile foul insthat vile body reft, 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueft. Dryden. 
My {uff rings for you make your heart'my dues 


| Be cwersiy mesas Tam wortky yous Dryden. 
6. Suitable:to any, thing bad. 
tel. Theemercilels Macdonald, »suO 


| Worthy:to be a rebels; forto that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon bias o Shatelpeare’s PLuche:b.., 


7. Deferying ofill. 


What has he-done to Rome that’s worthy death! 
Shekefpearee 

If the wicked) man be worthy to be) beate,, the 
judgesfhall caufe him to-bz beatens» Deuts xxv» 2. 


Wortuy. n. /. [from the-adjedtive.] “A 


man) laudable for any eminent guality, 
particularly. for valour. 

Such as “are iconfellated unto knowledge.come 
fhort of themlelves: ifithey,gornot: beyond jothers, 
and mufts not fit down, under’ the dcegreevof tqwor- 
thies. i no: Bréaan’s Vulger Errours. 
Ic were)a pia fish more,trouble thaaneceffity, 
tovrepeat in this quacréh what hasbeen alledged by 
thesaverrbicn of ourchureh.; wo gris: dlajyday. 

What do thefe qworrkies 
But rab andy fpdilj bufm, Aavghter, sod enflave 
Peaceable nations? moi N Glen's Maredife Regainede 

Nolaborthies form’d by any. mbf hut thine 

Couldspurchafe robes ito paksi thea {elves fo, fine. » 
Wallera 

For this-day's palm,,; 29 for thy former atts,) 
Thou, Arthur, haft acquired a future fame, 

And. of three.Chsiftiamavortbies art the Orit. Dryde 

Thernext TIRIS came in witha retinue of hif- 
touians. Tatler’. 


To WORTHF wa. r [from the adjeStives J 


To: render worthy 5“ to® aggratidile'; 3 to 


exalt. — Not ufed. 
He conjuné& tripp'd. me behind ; 
And put, upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him}; got prailés of the king, 
For hi attempting OAs was felffubdueds Shak. 


_{prean, Saxon’: whence 
weeg to know’; of: which*the preterne 
was wor," knew? which by degrees was 
mittaken’ for the prefent' tenfe.} ‘To 


‘know; to be aware. Objolete. 

The falve of reformation they mightily call for, 
but where and what’ the fores are which need it, 
as‘ they wort full little, fo they think not greatly 
matcrial to fearch. Hocker. 

Well ¥’zeor;;compar'd'to all the ret 
Of vt gs degree, that beggar’s life is beft Spenfere 

H Moéreewatee glideth bythe mill 
Than evies'the miller of, 

Wot you what l found? 
F orfooth, aninventory; thus importing Shakefp. 
Wove. 


E T 


W OU. 


Wovz. The preterite and participle paf- 
five of weave: j 
t Adany-waiting her retacn, had wove 
Of chcet flowers a ‘garland. MMiltcn. 


Wo'ven. The participle pafiive of eyeave. 
Wovrn. The preterite of will, 


1. Itts generally ufed.as an auxiliarysverb || 


with an infinitives to which itygives the 
force of the-fubjun@ive’ mood. | 

If God's providénée’ did not fo order it, cheats 
wormld daily be committed, which would juftle pri- 
wate men out of their rights, and unhinge ftates. 


l Ray. 
.2..d Wovutn doit. My refolution. is nid 
it Mould be done by me. 
Thou. Wourvest doit, Such mutt be 
the-confequence to thee, that fuch fhould 
‚be thy ad. | 
He Waun, or i would. This ngattybe, 
‘the*conlfequence to bis or it, that-fach 
fhould be bis a&t, or sts effect, + 
3. The pluralas the fingular. 


To themi{e}vesthey live, 

And to their iflandythatienough quou/d give 
A good inhabitant. Chapman. 

-He, by the rules of his own mind, could con- 
ftrue na other end of men's doings. but, felf-feek- 
ing, fuddenly feared what they could do, and as 
-fuddenty fufpeted what they would ido, and as 
fuddenly hated them, as hayingoboth might, arid 
mind fo to do. Sidney. 


wow 


underftood, came would to God,, thence 
I would to God; and thence J avould, 
or eljiptically.qou/d, came to fignify J 
wifh > and forit is‘ufed even in good aù- 
thors, but ought not to be imitated. 
I would my father look’d but with my eyes. 
; Sbakefpeere. 
I would this mufick wouldicome: i 

I, this found I better know. Skateipeare. 


Wife men, will do it without a law.; J <tvald- 


there might be a law to rettrain fools. 
Bacon's Advice to Vithers. 
Lif | E:vowid I couldtheur mó IDP Ben Fcnien. 
Would to heaven that youth fuch fpirie'did teed 
New im my nervesy and that my joints were knit 
With fucha ftrength, as made me then held fit 
To lead men'with Uly fies. Chepman. 
This is yet the outward, faireft fide. o «0 
Of our defign: within refts more of fear 
Than, my moft worthy lords, 1wou/d there were: 
L-O? 4 Daniel. 
Would thou hadft hearken"d to my words, and 
flay’d Prag 


! With me, as 1 befought thes, wheniehatftrahge V 


Defire of wand"ring, this unhappy mornsi seg ¢ | 

Poffefs'd thee. Milton's Paradije Lof. 
Would God we might prevent the need of fuch 

unkindly expedients, and, ‘by a thankful fenfe of 

what we have, provide to conferve it. Dec. of Piety. 
I {carce am pleas’d, F tamely mount the thront; 

Would’ Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one, Dry. 
And evasldtoheav'n the storm you felt would 

bring n 
On Carthaginianicoaftsyour wand'ring king. Dry. 


There are feveral who wozld, or at leat pretend Wou’'LpDINc. nf. { from would. } Motion 


they would, bear much in their own bufincfs, who 
wil! bear nothing at all. Kettlewell. 

s. Was. or am refolved; I with or wihed 
to; [ am or was willing. 

She twould'give ber a teffon ‘for walking fo tate, 
that fhould make her ‘keep within doors for one 
fortnight. "Sidney. 

Jealo > hiloclea, that ‘was even jealous’of her- 

.felf j for Leimane qwou/d needs have her glove. 
Sidney. 


You, ewou/d be! fatisfied ?—- 
—Vould P nay, and will. Shakefpeare’s Ochellos 
They know not’ what they are, nor what they 
«vald be, any further than. that, they cu-z/d not 
be what they are. i L:Efirange. 
lewih be needlefs to enumerate_all thz fimple 
ideas belonging to each fenfe: nor indeed is it 
pofible, if we vould; there being: a great many 
more of them belonging. to, moft of the feafcs thao 
we have names for. | Lockes 
Byspleafure and paini wold Be undetfiod to 
fisnify, whatfoeves, dolighesiorimolets ts, ‘whether 
trom’ the thoughts of oussminds, or any, thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. ee l: psd coke. 
5. [vss a familiar term for wi/bto do; orto 
bave, 
What.aouldf.choawith us? Shak. Kirg Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what wiuid you with mei— © 
~l would little or nothing withlyou. Shakgpearés 
6. Should with. H Tods 
Celia, if you apprehend eet 
The mule of .your incenfed friend's age 
Nor weuld that.he record your blame, 
And make it live; repeat the fame’s’ 
Again deccive him, and again, JA 
And thea he fwearsyhs'll nat complains» Waller. 
7. It is ufed in old-authors for boala. 
Theieacels of diet couw/d be avwiged. \' Baton. 
As for percolation, which belongeth “to fepara- 
tion, ‘ trialyenld»be imade er ah by adhe- 
fions with milk put-into new beer; "and ftirred wich 
it a . Bacon's Nat. Hifa 
3. It has the fignification of 7 «vif, ‘or J 
pray. This, I'believe, is improper, and 
formed by a gradual corruption of the 
phrafe, would God ;,.which originally im- 


might. God decree, From’ this'phrafe, ‘il 


| wouldings of the {pirit. 
Wounn, 2x. f. [pund, Saxon 3 wonde, 


of defire; difpofition to any thing ; pro- 
penfion; inelination; incipient purpole. 

It will be every man's intereft to join good per- 
formances to fpiritual purpofes; to fubdue the ex- 
orbitancies of the flefhy as well as to continuesthe 
Hammond. 


Due.h.] A hurt given by violence. 

I am faint; my gafhes cry for help.— ' 
—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 
They fmack of honour both. - Shake/p. Macheth. 

Now thew the wound mine eyes have made in 
thee 5" 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and thére remains 
Some fcar of it. Shake/peare. 

He, ftooping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib: wide was the wound, 
Botuddenly fill’d up and heal'd. Milton. 

Not poifon, but a qw-wnd, the foldier lew. Rowe. 

The aliment of (uch as have freth wzunds fhould 
be mild; without ftimulating or fatine fub ances. 

Arbuthnot on iments. 

They'feef the fmart and fee the fear of their for- 
Mer \<ercunds; -andiknow thitithey muft be made a’ 
facrifice to the leat attemptitowirdsya change?! 10" 

Swift. 


To WOUND. v.a. [from the noun.) To 


hurt-by violence. 
_ Th''untented zucundings of a father’s.curfe 
Pierce ev'ry fenfe about thee. Shake/p. King Lears 
LT kill, andi make afive; I zesund, and 1 heal. 
` Deuteronomy. 
| The Bartle went fore againft Saul, and the a:ch= 
ers hit hims and he was fore woanded. ©" ~ 


i 


i 


TEN č TiSamuel xxxi.°3- 
He was tucnnded fot ourtranferetfions,) he wad 
bruifed for our Inigquities. , 
When'ye fin’ fo again the brethren, andi svound 
their' weak ‘donfciénce, ye fin azainit Chrift. 
l t Corinebians, vili. T2. 
Adonis from his native rock l 
Ran purple to the, fea,’ fupposidìwith -blood | 
Ot Thammuz, ycarly avoundeds | Milton 
Heroes of oid, when woundedy\thelter fought: 
| ; l ely oDryden’ 
The favages wounded Atkins, ‘and Mewchie fol? 
lowers. , 


paflive of wind. 


1 | word. pi 


Ijsiab, Riise. 


R-binfow Grufee. |- 
ported, shar God would, might God will, | Wou'n n. = The preterite and partidipte 


WR A’ 


He. had, rais'd to ewrysayrysblowr™® ai 
A front of great height; and in fuch # place» 
That sound ye mightebchold, of circulangrace, 
A.walk fo wound aboutit:  ... » lu Chapmps. 
_ + Thefematlematical engines cannot. be fo.eafily 
and fpecdily ound up, and fo certainly tevelled, as 
the otber i nomu oA Wilkins: 
„The parliament being called here; and the main. 
fettlement of Iscland wound up in England, ‘and put 
into the duke of Ormond's' hands to pafsiherd into 
an.att, all perfons came-oversin a thoals “Timpe. 


k r A ' = i.p adhe if A 
Wou npDer, mf. {from SWound.] He 


that wounds. Ste 
Wou'noutss, adj.. (from, wound. ] 
empt from wounds. l a 
Wovu'xnpwoat, nif: [vulneraria, Latin. p 
A plant. i Mill 
Wou wnx,radj. Exceflive. sA low sd 
iphis has pt wa ubu 
|A We have fiich iWorld of folidays that ‘ti a 
| woundy hindrance. total poor Man ‘that lives ‘by His 


abt 
E = 


719A, 


9194190 & p: "a e 


i labour, » iw doen abinda" d L'Efrange. 
| - Thefe ftockings of Sufan's coft a» wWoundy deal 
; of pains the pulling omc; t te He - Gay. 
| The preterite of wax Became. 
Woxg. § ~Obfofete,” n f 
| _ The ape in wond'rous ftomach wax, l 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox- s- Spenfer. 
Notione puff of wind these.did.appeary po: ` 
That all the three the great wax much, afraid. si 


ingre 


hd amy 


oN vogna! ncaa _ Spenfer. 
Wo’xen,.The participle of To wax. Ob- 
| folete.,. kn co ote) iwp aS BEER. 


J s l ae aT Ta 
Wrack: on. f. [awrack; Dutch; precee, 
Saxon, a wretch... The. poets. ule ewrack 
or wreck indifferently, as . rhyme, .re- 
quires ; the later writers.of profe: com- 
_ monly wreck, See WRECK.) io oT 
1. Deitruction of.a thip by winds or rocks. 
Now. with full fails intostheport I movey ~a% 
And fafely can untade my,brealtof love, 
Quiet and calm: why fhould dithen go back, 

_ To tempt.the fecond hazard of a surack#) Dryder. 
z, Ruin ;_ deftruction.., This. is the true * 
Saxon meaning. TE: ans 
With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in Maughter,vand»pleafedethemi= 
Mfelves in making, others qweack the effettof, thcir 
powst. 4 én ne wt Sidney. 

A warld devote to univerial wrack, Sws Milton. 
To Wr a Ckit av { fromthenoun:)* => 
1, To deftroy in the water; to wreck. 
‘See WRECK. eea aii bende’ 
2. ft feems in Milton to mean, to rock; toi” 
Maes giat - SA 5 
_ Eachon his rock transhx'd, the sport and prey 
Of eoracking whiriwindss 3s eo) Milton 
$.. To torture ;»to torment. This is com 
monly written rack and the initrument « 
of tortare always rack, T O O a nai 
Merab rejoic'd in her eorack'd lover's pains: sa 
Ant tortify'd her virtue with difdain. Cauley, 
Pharuohis'and VJotephrs? dreams are “Oftentimes 
wracked beyond their fymboliaations~ ay) sai 
{ve aË ot Browns Vulear Prrourte.. 


i s % < ES hi , oo awe ate Ore E i 
To W wair ot Ewn. [fron ruranghefeurs » 


Pya 


L shart of poas ligir 


ta 
- 


y 


Datch: Minforev, “adrong, Skinner.) To- 
difpuce pëevihlys to.quarsel perversely: 
to altercate; to fquabblew. mein wee 
Yes, fora Koreof kingdomsyou thould wrangle, 
And Ll wouldocalh it fainplay a" Shakefp. Tempift. 
> Some, unhatch'd ipra@ice 0 S 
Hath puddiednhis clear fpirity andin fuch cares "~ 
Men'’s natures wrangle with inferior things, " 7 r 
Though gieat.ones ave theirobjoéts Shak. Orbe, +? 
How wounding a {pectacle isisto feethole; what 
were by Chrift detigned for fieri of men, picking 
up fhells on the ikore, and unmanly wrangling a- 
bout .them'toa 8 Delay of e y 
n 


WRA 
i Jn incompleatideastwe impofe on durfelves, and ) 
wrongle withvotherss® phe 8 8 1> Locke, | 
* | SAmongfounthioking°men, who “examine not 
ferupuloufly ideas, but confound them with words, 
 theremb itiberendiefs difpute and wrangling. Locke. 
ve WHisegreat vapplication tothe tiw had not in- 
afecti his temper with any thing litigious; he 
A did ao eee what it Was to zurangle on’ indiffe- | 
crepe pobar no a be Aadijen's Freeholder, 
(ow Fil'drwith the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 
© <Afcorn ofiwranging, yetia'zesl for truth. Pope. 
» of Ard all che quefian, wranglee erio long,\ | 
Is only this, if God hae plac’d himiwrong? Pope. 
He advifes therefcre to fet afide- alt. Icgical 
wrorcling’, "and to produce the teftimenies of the 
ssa, antients. ADENINA Waterlard. 
WR AINGLE smi yfi [from the verb] A 
quarrel ; a perverfe difpute. +°- 
so fl hecgiving theypriedya sight to the tithey wou'd 
» produce law-{uits.and eurangies, Sevift. 
WRANGLER. f. [from wrangle.) A 
i perverfe, peevith,. diiputative man, 
se eTeilhim hath made a match with fuch a toran- 
: ~~ 


gkir, i, 
That all the courts of France willbe diftufh’d 
With chaies... a & nti Sbake‘peare’s Henry V. 


Lord, the houfe acd family are, thine, 
Though lome of them repine; ` 
Turn out tefe wrarglers which deste thy feat, 
For where thou dwelleft ail'is neat. Herbert. 

You Mould’be free'in every aniwer, rather like 

well-bred gentlemen’ in polite converfation, than 
likensify and contentious Mint Sees 

f Vatts on the Mind. 


Tkecaptious tum of an habitual cvrangler'dead- F? 


ens the underftanding, fours the temper, ane hard- 
ens the heart — Beatrice. 
To Wap. v. a. preterite and part. pafl. 
-= wrapped or wrapt. [hpeoppian, Saxon, 
to turns’ wrefter, Danifh.) 
1. To roll together; to complicate. 
Peter feeth the/napkin-that was about his head 
wrapped together by nfelf. JEn, xx. 7." 
This faid, he'tosk his mantle’s foremoft part, 
He ‘gan the fame together foid and wrap. Fairfax. 
2; To involve ;-to cover with fomethiog 
rolled or thrown round. It has often 
the particle zp intenfive.. 
l ‘Nitus opens wide 
His arms dnd ample bofom to the tide, 
And {preads his mantle o'er the winding coaft, 
dw which he toraps his queen and hides.the flying 
hof. © Dryden. 
Wife poets, that crap truth in tales, 
Koew her themfelves through all her veils. 
Corew. 
‘The Sword made bright is cur ape up for the Qaugh> 
jhe À ; l Exek, 
s Their vigilance to elude, I, wrapt in mift 
Of midnight: vapour, glide obfcure, Milton. 
Wrap candles up in paper. 
a Sawift’s Direficasto the Butler, 
3. To comprife ; to contain. “a, 
“Leantine’s young wifeyin whom alk his happinefo 
was wrapt up, dicd in a few days after the dzath+oi 
her daughter. Addifon. 


4. To Waar up. To involve totally, 
Some. dear caufe 
Will in concealment. wrap me up awhile ; 
WhenT am knows. aright, you: thall nor grieve / 
Lending me this.acquaintance.- Shak. King Lear: 
King Jolin fled to Lafcus, who was careful how 
to comfart him) “orapt up in foxmaby calamities, 
after the lofs of his kingdoms 
= Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 
Things reflected on, in grofs’ and tranfiéntly, 
carry the (héw-of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thought-toibe wrupped upiin impenetrable 
obfcurity... ds Locke. 
ç. [itis often corruptly’ written for rap 
on rapt; from rapio, Latin] TO fateh 
ep miraculoufly, ` A adhna a 
Whatever things were dilcovered to Sta Pau, 


7. Perhaps the following, paffage 


Wra’prer. n. /. [from wrap.] 
r. One that wraps. | y i 
2. That tn which any thing is-wrapped. 


Wra THFULLY.- adv. 


' 
WRE 


when he was wrapped up into the third leaven, all 
othe defeription he makes ‘is, that there are fuch 
things-as cyehachi nat fezn, ear heard) nor hath it 
entered into the-heart of man to:conceive. Locke. 


6. To tranfport; to’ put in ecfafy + for 


rapt. 
Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 

Wropp'd with his joy, how the two armies lay. 

l Cavicy. 

Should 

properly be rapped; though wrapped is 

now frequently ufed inthis fenfe. 4 

KW rept up in fiieat tear ve lies. Waller. 


Wrapp'd in-amaze the macrons wildly fare. 
Dryden. 


My arms were pieffed to my fides, aid my legs 


) clofed together by fo many aurappers, thav L looked 


like an Egyptian mummy. Addifon's SpcGator. 


WRATH n. f/i [pna%, Saxon; aurede, 


Danith ; wreed, cruel, Dutch.}. Anger; 
fury ; rage. 
J hou dott the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent betore the majefty divine, 
| And his avenging wrate to clemency incline, 
, Spenfer. 
With one fool's head I.came to woo,” Ct f 
But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu! Ill keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my qurarh. 
a Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
I fear, leftthere be debates, envyings, corarbs. 
ftrifes. . ' Corinthians. 
He hop*d not to efcape, but Mun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly infli@. N Miton. 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greecê'the direfui {pring | 
Of woes unnumber'd, héaverily goddefs ! ing. 
r Pope. 


Wra°THrut. adj. [wrath and full] An- | 


' gry.5. furious ; raging. 
He cried, as raging feas are wont to.roar,.. 
When wintry torm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 


Fly from wrath : | 
Sad-be the fights, and bitter, fruits of wari 
And thoufand furies wait on wrathful {words, « 


Spesfer.) 


How'now? -your «vrati ful weapons drawn L 7 
- Shake/peare. 
‘Thestrue evangelical zeal fhould abound. more in 
the mild a good-natured affections, than the ve- 


hement and wrathful paftions. Spratt’s Sermons. 


Furioully ; -paflionately: 
Gentle friends, , 


Let's kill him»boldly f ùt not turath fully. Shak 


Wra'TaLess. adj. [from wrath.| . Free 


from anger. 
Before his feet fo. fheep and lions lay, l 
Fearlefs and wwrarblifs, whilerthey heard himeplay. 
Weller. 


To WREAK. vha. old preterite and part. 


afl. evroke.and avroken, now wreaked, 


is only ufed in the-paf tenfe, is origis 


nally the preterite of wreaks [pnecan, } 


Sax. wrecker, Dutch ; recken, Germ.] 
1. [To revenge. 
In an iil hour thy foes thee hither fent, 
Another's wrongs to wreak upon thyfelf.  Spenfer. 
Him alb thae while‘oecafion did provoke: 
Again& Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd- : 
Upon the olds him tiring’ to besadroke 
Of his late wrongs. ‘ Spenfer. 
Pale death our valiane leader hath oppreft ; 
Conic wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain. 
Fair fax. 


i2. To execute any violent delign. 


: 


| -And'vengcance on 
„e 


Spenfer.? 


{from wrarhfel:}" 


tis likely thatthe word qwrough?, which, 


WRE 


You could purfue 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddefs i 
That villany to wreak the tyrantdid to beri 
Drayton. 


This 
is. the fenfe in which it is now uled. 
Qr me let death wreak all his rage. Milrn. 
i OHedete the dame,’ | 
Refolv'd to fpare-her life, andfaveher fhame} 0! 
Bur thac detetted objeétiro, semuve, 
To wreak his vengeance, and co cure herilaves 
: Dryden. 
Think how you. drove him hence, a wand'ring 
4 exile, | : : IO Y 
To diitant climes; then think what certain\ven- 
geance í 
His rage may wreak òn your-unhappy orphan. 
Aout J dy 0) - Smitb. - 
Her hufband fcour'd away ra; 
To, wreak his hunger o: the,dett.n'd prey. Pepe. 


3- It is corruptly written for reck» to heeds; ; 


to care. 

My matter is of chutlith.difpofition, 
And little wreaksito) find ithe w xy toi Heav'n 
By doing decds of hofpitalityasStaki As you likevite: 


Wreakwars/o{ fromthe verbs] 


1. Revenge ; vengeance.’ ’ Obtolete. 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful er@aksthemielves do.now allay. 
, l Sponfire”. 
Join withthe Goths, and With revengefui war + 
Take wreak on Rome tor this ingratitude, . 
the traitor Saturnine. ot 
Shakefpeare's Titus Andronicus. : 
Some ill’s behind, rude iwaine, for thee to beares . 
That fear'd not to devoure thy guefts, and breake 
AU laws of humanes; Jove'fends therefore curvakee 
yy aw SEW fo NGChagmam . 
Z: Palon 5).furious.fit: » Obfolete. ? 
i What andoif L blwot 


» | Hisforrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 


| Sha sve be‘thus athiGed ‘his qwreass, ™ 
His fits, his frenzy, :andchis bitternefs? 
Shakefpeare’s Titus Anfecnicuse 
Wre’akEuni adj. [from “wreak.| Re- - 

| vengeful angry. , Not in‘ufe, . 

i e Call the creatures 

|Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite. 

Of cor cakful heaven. wa. Sbakefpeares 

sagan She in Olympus’.top-- 
Muf vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her 
turdukful fon. Chepman's, Liadan 
WRe'aktrss. adj. TT know, not. whether» 
this word be.mifwritten forreckle/s,.caré~ - 

lefs.5: or .comes:from‘savuréak; revenge, , 

, and means-unrevenging. } - | 
Bor flies the wreakle/s Lhepherd foora the wolf; 3 

So'firt the harmlefs flock doth yicld his Reece, 

And next his throat unto the butcher's knife.” 
eo eer Shakespeare’ sHenry VI.: 
WREATH: 26 [ppeo%S, Saxon} 

1. | Anything cutled’o? twifted. - 
; | The qrearb of three was made a wrearkof Ave © >» 
to thefe three firit titles! ofthe two houfes were - 
. added the authorities parliamentary ‘and papal. 
| P Bactn’s Henry VII, .. 
Clouds begau* 
To darken all the hiligand (moke to’ roll 
In dufkyseureathsaclu@tant flames. ANK Par: Le. 
Fie of his tortuous.tsain’ O 
Curlid many awwanton qureasbe 
Let aita.s fmcak, 
Asd richeft gums,.and ipices andvineenfe rol} 
Their fragrant «vrecths-to heavin.: 
ss Smith's Phadracand LH ippolituse » 
2.-A-garland.; a chaplet. 
Now are où! brews bound with vietarious wureathty © 

Our bruifed: armë hung up-for monuments. 
Shakdpeakt's Ritbard All. 
| \Dropp’d: fromil this heady a’ dortarb Tay on. she 

ground, + Rofeommone  - 
The boughs.of Lotosy farm'd into a w'veatb, 
This monument, thy maiden. beauty's due, 
High on a planc-tree thall be bung to views: Dryd, . 
When: 


Milton. f 


WRE 


When, for thy head the garland J prepare, 
A Second wreath Mal] bind Aminta’s hat; 
And when my choiceft fongs thy worth prociaira, 
Alternate verfe thall blefs Aminta’s name. ‘Prior. 


Jo WREATH. ¥v. a. preterite sreathed ; | 3- Ruin ; 


part «pall. wreathed, wreaiben, [from 
the noun. ] 
3: To curl; ‘to twift # to"convolve. 
f oggatiis 
Did never fonnet for her fake compile 
Nor ever laid his wreatbed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. Shak. 
About his neck 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath “Tike, 
Who with her head, nimble, in threats approach'd 
The opening of hie mouth ; but faddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’ d itfelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. 
Ebätefpedre? As gou Tike it. 
The beard of an oat is ercathed at the bottom, 


and one. fmooth entice Rraw ‘utitte tops! they tke! 


only the part that is wreathed, and cut off the 
other. Bacon. 
2. Itis here. uled for to writhe. 
Impatientiofithe wound) 
He rolls and eurcaths his thining body round ; 
Thea headlong fhvots beneath the dathing tide. 
; Cay. 
3. To interweave ; to entwine one inano- 
ther. 

Two chains of pare goidp of twreatber work, 
fhalt thoa make them, and faften the ot in 
chains to the oaches: Eaoxxviii, 

As {nakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in 
knots, fo in fach bafe noifome heartsyyou fhall 
ever fee pride and ingratitude indivifibly sores bed 
and twiited together. Scuth. 

a. To encircle as a garland. 

In the flowers that zoreaib the fparkling bowl 

Fell adders hifs, and pois'nous ferpents rowl, 
Prior. 
. To encircle as with a garland ; to drefs 


in a garland. 
For thee the feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreatbes her tance. 
Dryden. 
The foldier, from fucccfsful camps returning, 
With laurel wrearb'd; and tich with hoftile poll, 
Severs the bull to Mais. [nuOy TP vier. 
Jo WREATA DOE m To berintervoven ; 


to be intertwined. 
Here, where the Rivsergrs hmds have! form’d ‘a 
bow's : 
Of wrrathing trees, in hnging wafte ao hour... 
Dryden. 
WREATHY. adj. {from wreath. F Spiral; 


curled ‘twilteds 

That which tv "preferved’ ‘ary St. Denhit; near 
Paris, hach awrearby pitch ‘and’ cochteary gs 
about," which’ agreeth with the defcription of ‘an 
unicorn’s horn in /Elian. Brows, 


Wreck. ». J. [prxcce, Saxon, a Iniferable 
perfon; wracke, Dutchy a ship broken.) 
1. Deftruétion by being driven:on socks or 


fhallows at fea; deftruction by fea. 
Fair be ye [ure 3" bur hsrd and obRinate, 

As is a rock amidft the raging fleodas ni 
‘Gaint whichw hip, ot fecconr'defolate, 

Doth fuster voreck both of herleltvand goods. 


Like thofe tha: fee their wreck 
Ev'n on the rocks of death j andryet they ftrain; 
"Phat death may not, them idly find ti atsend 
"ly their uncertain task; but work to meeg their end. 
Daniel: 
Think not that ferns Eigi EAN my fate; 
l prefent, 1 appear, and, my own wreck telate. 
Dryden 
2. Diftolation zA violence. 
Not only Paradife, 
In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 
Had gons to wrek. Milton's (Pinal ife Lop 


Spent. 


RE 


The foul ball Aourith in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidft the-war of elements, 
The wrék of matter, and the crufh of worlds. > 


Addifon. 
deftruétion. 
Whether ‘he was 
Combin'd with Norwczv, or did line the rebel 


With hidden help and *vantage;_ or that with both | 


He labour'd in his country's wreck; b know NOt. 
Shake/peare 


it. ‘Tt is mifprinted here’ for, avreak. 
| celle cried as raging feas sreswonti roars) 


When wintry:ftorin his ncathfisk wreck doth threat. 
Spenfer. 


S. The thing ane ShN as, the-fhip was | 


confidered as a wreck.- 
To Wreck. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1.. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or, fands. 
| Have there been any more fuch tempeits, where- 


| in due-hath wretchedly, been: cureched Pro coos 
Spenfer on Ireland. 


A pilot's thumbs ey i 


WF reck'd as homeward he did come. ° 


Shakefpeare's Macberb.! 


A The coral found growing upon erected fhips and 
loft anchors, that are daily draggedyup out-of the 
fea, demonftrates that coral continues to be formed 
to this day. pi save 


2. To ruin. 
Weak and envied, if they fhould Johan, 
They wrecksthemfelvesyand he hath his defire, 
Dati 
3. In the following paifages it îs igno- 
rantly ufed for wreak, in its dif erent 


fenfes of revenge and execute. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, e 
And each hour's joy woreck’d with a week of teen. 
Shahefpeare. 
I faint! I die! the goddefs.crieds H 
Oicruel, coul€t.thwusfind none. other 
To wreck thy {plecn_on, parricide ? 
| Like Nero, thou haft ffain thy mother. 
To Wreck. v. n. To fuffer wreck. 
With manlier objects we muft try 
His conftancy, with fuch as have more fhew 
Of worth, 6f*honour, glory, and popular praife, 
Roeks: whereon greatett men have often wrrck'd. 
Mitton. 
Was wel nifee [prenna, “Saxon 5) regulus, 
|La] A Aias 
The.poor wren, 
| The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
| Her young ones in her net, againft the owl. 
Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
_ All ages have conceived that the wren is the leaft 
of birds; yet the difcoveries of America have 
| fhewed as one far lefs, the ‘humbird, not much 
| exceeding beetle: ” Broa. 
To WRENCH. "ara [pringan,” Saxon ; 
Jagse Dutch.) 
. To pull by. violence ; to wreft ; 
Wrench his ford from” ER SBA: Orkello. 
Oh form! 
f Haw often doft thou with thy cafe, thy. habit, s 
| Wrench awe from fools, and, tic the wifer fouls > 
Tothy falfe feeming! , Sd. Meajiire for Misfire. 
| “Give me cae martock and the eoreatbidy tron. 
Sbuakéefpeare. 


Pricr. 


[a "Ozn army, Yarig Bhethi demanded a 


| miffion or difcHarpe, wlth no intention it Thduld 

Ibe granted; but thought by that means t, eurench 

him to their ‘other, defirce! Bacon. 
Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 


| Wrenching the Romah jav lin from’his thighs, 


dèn. 
Struggling to pet loofe, 1 broke the fr: ait and 
levrenched gut the: pegs, that fahened j my arm to the 
\ground. _ Swift. 
2, To {prain ; to diftort. 
O mot {mall fault, . 

How ugly didft thou in Cordelia fhow ! 

Which, like ap engine, 97 cas bt_my_framsof Ba- 
ture 


to force... 


WRE 


From the fix'd place 5 drew ji my heart ali love 
And addedito the gall. Sbakelpeare's (King tan. 
You wrencbed your toot tia aftone,and were 


forced to tay. w 
WRENCH. 2./. J. [from | the verb] qng te 
1. A violent pull: or twift. yes Hl 
2. Afpraing conmo? wolf » ah £ 


ae 


Some fmall part of the Foot be 
a wrench, the Wholedca therchs lofe son ian by 
ee xj o beck fe 1 
3. Wrenches, an, Nici fignike fies, means, 
-fleights, fubtilties H whichsisy‘lsbelitve, 


the fente here.” Golde 5 ex 
“He refolved to’ laaah prot of this Albii 

of Britain, as a quarrel for ` a and and ‘that of 
- Naples as á ‘noreneh and mean for p peice. = 7 


1 A (Bacon's Retry VIL 


: 


To WREST. Ua [pnzyean. Saxon. ch ap 

1. To, twit bya eb to extort , 

i writhing or force. Fay ne 
To wring: this fe entence, -t face eby out 

ofr men’s hands ‘the fee cue eet. ine, 

is without all reafon.. pkg A ie. 


To what wretched fate refery’ XH Adesi 
Better end here unborn ! Why ia life g giv ~ 
| To be thus qurifed from us? Milt. Beate pp le 
_ ai Where i a tlon, you were aaa 
| queror; l2 afterwards recovered ftrength 
and sored that viGbory, from others Suaian 
| Mott! ta'yous erie) wolisi gavcy bee a he 
aA ÁN ODP country’acaufe, |. t 
> That drew oursfwords;: now aiden fort our 
“Wands, 
“And bids us:not get lade > paren: blood 
Unprefitably thedevaly wA yes u Daddi fon “Cain 
| |) Ovprincey lbluth to think, what I have. faid 5. 
But fate haf serefied’ ithe Pee eae me. 
l ao Addifcn. . 
ey To diftort’s 3 to Writ to force: bged 
So far to cated their fpetches i is to eure? them 
again{t their meaning. BD 
My' father’s purpofea have bees miftook, 
And fome about him have’ too lavithly. , 
| Wrefied his meaning and authority. 
3 Sakis s Herry IV. 
Pre once'the law tó yttr au ority 5 
Fo co wpreac right; do a little peel 


WREST. 2.f [from the verb. } 
1.. Diftorcion ; 3 Viglencés «: an ey aly 
Whereas: it is toncluded;:out.of; weak ee, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church 
4 of England; which’ other:reformed churches have 
cat out, muft needs-argue that-we do not well, un- 
lefs we can thew that they have done ills what 
needed othisswreffy to.draw out from) us: an. accu- 
fation of foreignchurches? sd blo gf | Becker. 
2. leis ufed in Spenfer and Shake/peare for 
‘an’ a€tive"6r moving power:\ 1 fuppofe,! 
_ from the force of fa’ tiler'a nite S arie: 


| Wariee in ‘his re> 90 Ps 

| Adown he keft it with fo puidantiaurefyyo ios : 

| Thar-back» again itdid aloft rebound, 5 

| Andgaveagaingt his mothercarth ig obit a Ron, ‘ 

Spenfer. 

f  Antenor `s fich 2 sivighsi in thei aMi oat 
| That their negotiations/all muftoflaekens ojo? 


| Wanting his managešm) SbokiTriiss ard Creffdes 
3. An inftraent’to tanen om $8 mn : 
WRESTER- ai a [irom auret.) „He whow 
“relay ray bai 
To, W nates ec De the [from wreef.) 
1. To contend sho yall py the, othe 
| dOWN.s sot 
If ever the: goes alone againy. i inaid serch 
| for prize’ morea) i Sbakefpeare's As ity ithe 
Another, by a fall in wroftlings ftarted: the erd 
ofthe clavicle from thecsternonis W fom Surpergs 
To play, oreorefle veelly it fhoald beyufed, wit ‘6 
thofe'that do it better. Tepis 


None'insthe-leapsfpringiwith fo ftrong anata? 
: Or firmeriin the wreftling prefs the grund, TER cil 
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> 


f 
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rice Know of it. ~ Sbakefp. 

it how to qwrefile with desperate 
cnangencies, and fo abhorred'to be entangled in 
rte) BA Aert OK i “Clarendon. 


RE 


‘Wheachletick’' art. 


‘ f a sa 


siwi 6 Owa 

O'd Mik 

w ©“ Pis-sot irom whomy bur where we live ; 
The place does x thofe graces give: 

“Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

J. A flock perbapi, ordiera; bad led) $ 

wre the worid fubdued,eadsbeen s3 o 


But the bef MA gd Hie skaller. 
e who contends in e an 


ev earneft with,thy God, can no new carey 


o fenie of dangers interrupt thy prayer? 
_ The facred wrefiler, tilia biethag givn, 5 
Quits not his hold, but aulting conquess heav'n. 


ssi Gwe, pine As ç (3 Wailer. 

© Tworwre/llers help:to'pull each other downs, s 

ninii abandi ana we” 

. Y D K z LJ Lt i Saxon.) a N 
e A MSI l. Pee SS 

td wrath *~ Acdidince. 


ATEA 1 Flenrplis depor's 5 
He fmiles, and fays his Edward istinfalitdy; © 
That the, poor euretchy for grie! can fpeak.no more. 
el soll J Shakepeare. 
“The butcher takes away the calf, ` 
Ad binds the @retch, and beats it when it ftrives. 
À s EAL Shakefpeare. 
y Illu@rioas eure J, repine not, nonreplys i 
View not what beav’p ordains with reafon's eye ; 
For bright ie bie te the dance is too hich. 
ry = va . wetter gaiZ 


i ( Bas A ` P ? 
2. A worthlefs forry creature. " 
Bafe-minded serstcbhes ! are your thoughts fo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, 
as forsrefpe® of gain fome paultsy wool may. vieid 
j you, toilet fo much time pafs without knowing 
perteCUy her etate 2. i Sidney. 
Neo 9 SISAR now RODJIUFI |u 
Has thefe poor men in queition: never faw I 
37 retcbes fo quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 
¥o; {wear themielves as often as they fpeak. 
Shakefpeare. 
Title of honour, worth and virtue’s right, 
Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
When they are gone, a company of ftarved hun- 
gry wretches thall take their places. L’Efrange. 


$. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical 


pity, Or contempt. 

When fuon away the wafp doth go: 
Poor wretch was never frighted fo ; 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O'erjay"d they fo were parted. Drayt. Nympbid. 
Then, if the [pider find him fait befet, 

She iffucs forth, and runs along her loom: 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. 
Dryden. 
4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, 
as we now fay poor thigg. 

Excellent wretch. Shakefpeare. 

Chaftened but thus, and thus his leon taught, 
The happy wretch the put into her breaft.* Sidney. 

Ware TcHeD. ad. (from wretch. ] 
1. Miferable ; unhappy. 

Thefe we fhould judge to be moft miferable, but 
that a wrerchcder fort there are, on whom whereas 
nature hath beftowed ripe capacity, their evil dif- 
pofition ferioufly goeth about therewith to appre- 
hend God, as being not God. Hooker. 

O cruel death! to thofe you are more kind 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 

VoL. I. 


a 


pei ate EO es a | 
i. ettles ; onè prof es | 


i “When the young torcfilert at theif port grew | 
ty to fechisnaked arm.  Derkan.} . 


W Rİ 


Why doft thou drive me 
To range all.o’era walte.and barrensplacey 
-Vorfind a friend > The svretched have no iriends. 
Dryden. 


: ; F 
2. Calamitous ; afi&ive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs. 
When God was ferved with legal facrifets, fuch 
was the miferable and wretcbed condition of fume 
men’s minds, that the beit of every thing they. had 
being culled out for themfelvesy if there were in 
their flocics any poor, ftarved, or difeafed thing, 
not worth'the keeping, they thought it good’énough 
for the altar of God. l ve Hocker. 
= AfffeGted noife is the moft wurctched thing 
That to contempt can empty *feribblers bring: 
Rofcommen. 
Forgive the manyofailings.of thofe who, with 
their quretebed: art,» cannot.arrive.tu thofe heights 
that you poflefs. : Dryden. 
4. Defpicable; hatefully contemptible. 
An adventure worthy to'be remembered for the 
unufed examples therein, as well of true natural 
goodnefs as of wretched ungratefulnets. © Sidney. 
WretTcHepiy. adv. [from wretched. } 
i. Miferably ; unhappily. 
From thefe two wars, to ewrctcbedly entered into, 
the duke’s ruin took its date. Clarendor.. 
2. Meanly; defpicably. 
i When fuch little hutHing arts come once to be 
sipped up, and laid open, how poorly and wretch- 
| edly muft that man {neak, who finds himfelf guilty 
| and baffed too ! South. 
IWR ET CHEDNESS. nef [from wretched.] 
1.) Mifery ; unhappinefs ; afflicted tate. 
©) My milery cannot be greater than it is: fear 
Not ‘the danger of my blind fteps, I cannot ‘fal! 
~worfe than l ams and do not obtinately continue 
to iafe&t thee with my wretchednefs. Sidney. 
\ He ‘gam inquire 
What hard mifhap him brought to fuch diftrefs, 
And made that caitif’s thrallithe thrall of «vretch- 
ednefs. : » oY Spenfer. 
Clarion did at laft decline 
To loweft wretchedne/s ; and is there then 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men?’ Spen/. 
When they are weery of wars, and brought down 
to extreme ‘curetcbednefty then they creep alittle, 
and fue for grace, till they have recovered (their 
ftrength again. Spenfcr. 
I love not to fee wretchedne/s o’ercharg'd, 
And duty in his fervice perifhings _ Shake/peare 
We have with the feeling loft the very memory 
of tuch auretchednefs as our forefathers endured by 
thofe wars, of all others the moft cruel. Raleigh. 


2. Pitifulnefs ; defpicablenefs. 


Wre TCHLESS. adj. [This is, by T know 
hot whofe corruption, written for reck- 
lefs.] Carelefs; mindlefs$ heedlefs. 

For any man to pot off his prefent repentance, 
on contemplation of a poMivility that his latter re- 
pentance may ferve the turn, is the moft wrerchie/s 
prefumption, and hath, no promife of mercy an- 
nexed:to it. Hammond. 

If perfons of fo circumfpe& a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what fecurity can there be for our 
wretcblefs oicitancy ?  Government.of the Tergue. 

Wre TCHLESSNESS, 2. /. [from wretch- 
Jefs.] Carelefinefs. 

The Devil drives them into defperatich, or into 
ewretchlefne/s of unclean living. = Csmmen Prayer. 


To WRI'GGLE. v: 2. [pmgan, Saxon ; 
ruggelen, Dutch.] To move to and fro 
with fhort motions. 

If fheep or thy lamb fall a coriggling with tail, 

Go by and by fearch it, whiles belp may prevail. 
Tuffer. 
The bufy importenities of thefe extenfional phan- 
tafms I look upon as contemptuoutly, as upon the 
quick ‘wrigg/ings up and down of pifmires. More, 
The ‘excellency of fawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be fawn, without ‘wriggling on either 
fide. Moxon. 


WRI 


To bed went the bridegroom and the bride 
Was never fuch an ill-pair'd couple tied, 
Reiflefs he tofs‘d, ard tumbled ta and ‘ro, 
And roll'd and qwrigg/ed farther off for woes. Dryd. 
How wildly will ambition fteer ! 
A verm'n qoripg/ing in th’ ufurper’s ear. Drydem 
“And Both he aml his fucceffors would often 
wriggle in their feats as long as the cufhiontlufted. 
To Wri GGL ecua. To put-in aqiick 
reciprocating mowen; to introduce by 
“fhifting motion. oe ee 
1 Ra'pho Was mounted now, and gotten - 
O`erthwart his beait with adtivelvaultings 
Wrigg ling -his body td recover rues 
His teat, and cuft his right leg over. Hudibras. 
A fim thin-guttcd fox made a Bard fhitt té 
twriggl his body into a Yen-rooit. LT’ Eftrange. 
WriccletaiL. m / For uwrioglingtats 
See WRIGGLE.- 
My ragged tents all Iiver and Make: 
They wont in’the Wind wazg thelr wripgltails, 
Peark as a peacoke, but noughtit avaiic. Sperfrs 


WRIGHT. x. f. [pmhza, pinda, Saxon. ] 
A workman ; an artificer; a maker; a 
manufacturer, 

Nor plate the neighbour Cyclops’their délights 
dn brave vermilion®prow:deckt hips; nor ler rigFes 
Ufetul and fkilfuls s Chepmsm 
It_is impoflible duly to confider thefe thingss 
without being rapt into acmiration of thè infinite 
wifdom of the Divine Archite€t, and cont2mning 
the arrogant pretences of the world and animal 
wrights, and muchemore the productions or chance. 
an N + C bynes 
The verb To write has the fame found with 
wright, a workman ; ‘right, or equity; and rite, 

or ceremony 5 but felled very differently. 

2 yi lart sts Logick: 

ToWRING. a. a.°pretets and part: paft, 
wringed and wrung. [ppinzan;!6axon. | 


1 To twit: to turn round with violence. 
+The priet fall quring oft hig head, and burn it 
on the altar, Leviticusy). 156 
2. To force by. contortion s with’a parti- 
cle, asunt. Abiba Oh) ANS 
WWHe'thruft the fleece together, “and geringed the 
dew out of it, a bowl full of water. ‘judges, vi. 38: 
The figure of a fturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, wafhing and winding of linen clothes; is 
which act the wrings cut the water that made the 
fountain. Wetrow. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, 
with a comprefs wrung out. Be ifeman. 


3. To {queeze ; to prefs. 
In Acep I heard him fay, Sweet Defdemdna, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 
And then, fir, would he gripe and’wring my hand. 
] Stakelpearc. 
4. To writhe. 
The filly owner of the goode 
Weeps over them, and werings his haplefs hands. + 
s Sbakefpiares 
ç. To pinch. 

The king began to find where his fhoe did wring 
him, and that it was his deprefling the houfe uf 
York that did rankle and fetter the affections of 
his people. Bacon's Henry VIN 

Ir he had not been too much grieved, and gurung 
by an uneafy and (treight fortune, he would have 
been an exccllent man of bufinefs. Clarendon, 


6. To force by violence ; to extort. 
i had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my biood for drachmas, than to ering 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trath 
By any indirection. Shakefpeare’s Fuiius Cafare 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cuftum'd right, 
And have no other realon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a fulesrm®ath ? 
Shake peare’s Herry VI. 


3 Y Thag 


WRI 


That which 1 muft fpeak 
Wuteither punish me, not peing-believ'd, 
Or wring redrefs from you, 
Shakjp. Meajure for Meafure. 
Thirty {pies, i 
Threatening cruel “death, ‘conftrain’d the bride 
To wrirg from me, and te!l to them, miy fecret. 
Nihon. 
7. Toharafs ; to diftrefs; to torture. 

He dives into the king’ s foul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the coniciencey | 
Fear/and defpairy ana afl chele for his marriage. 

Shakeipeare. 
Pleafure enchants, impetuous.rage tranfports, ` 
Aud grief dejeetscand wriags the cortur'd foul, 
Rofcommon 
Didh thou-tafte but half the griefs 
That «wriag my-foul; thou couldit not talk thus 
coldly. Addifon. 


8. To:dittort ; to turn'to a wrong purpofe. 
To'wring this fentence, tu reit thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is. 

without ail reafon. (°° '°" | Aftbam's §choc!maffer. 
Lord, how dare thefe men thus turing the ferip- 
tures ? Whitgifte. 


9. To perfecute with extortion. 

The merchant-adventurers ‘have been often 
wronged and curinged to the quick 5 but were never 
quick -and'lively in’thanks" to thofe by whofe en- 
deavours they were freed. Hayward. 


To Wrinc. v. a2. To: writhe with an- 


'gúilh. 

"Tis all men’s office to:fpeak patience 

‘To thofe that wrixg under the load of forrow ; 
Put no man’s virtue nor fufficiency 

To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 

Thelike him@lf. | Sock. Much. ado about Netbing. 


Wari nxcer. a. f. [from wring: } One who 
{queezes the water out of chothes. 
One Mrs. Quitkly isin the manner of his nurfe, 
his iaundiefs, his wather, and his wringer. 
Shakepeare, 
Wri NkLE mf. [pninclë, Saxon p werin- 
kel, Dutch: } u 


1. Corrugation vor furrow of the {kin or 
the face. 

Give’ me that ghafs, and therein wiil i read: 
No'desper surirkies yet! Faith (orréw ftruck 
So'mzny blows upon this face of mine, © 
And mide no deeper wounds ? “S2a¥. Richard 1), 

She-hath ‘eomrinudd’a ‘vitgin Without any vilible 
token, or leat wrinkle, of vld age. 

| , Headebs Vocal Forf. 

To, fee.a beggars brat injriches:fluw, 

Adds not a wrinkle to mypevem brows, <t Dryden. 
Though you, angall your fenklefs ol 

Could art. or time, Or natute bribe, 

To make you look like beauty’s queen, 

And hold for ever at fifteen; 

No bloomsofiygouth can ever blind 

The cracks and wrinkes oft your mindaor 

All men of fenfe;will pala your door; 

And crousto Stella's.at foustcaredt 

2. Rumpleaf.cloth. 


3. Any 'rouptinefs. 
Our Bntith heaven was.all ferene ; 
No threateainyg' bed Was higi, iá 
Not the leat wrinkle to deform the eye Dryden, 


To Watnxce, v. a. [punchi Saxac.] 


1. To corrugate; tocontra® into furrows: 
Meise tilt fortege'siafle 
To let the wretch. mancouttive hie wealth; 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkhil braw 
An age ot poyei ty. Stake, Merchans of Venice: 
Saou miaxes us wwrins-o up the nufey and ftretch 
the noft Its alfo, at the fame time.dsawing up:the 
upper er lip. Bañon. 
Frere Nims sikend, 
Thatin mixa fumes thy SL wo rae tO Ae Gay. 
Hete Rod (M-nacure, like ap ancientunaid, 
Hci wrinkicd-Sorm in black and white array'd. 


Swift: 


Pipes 


WRIT. 


WRI: 


‘2. To make rough or uneven.’ 


A keen*north wind, blowing’dry, ol 
Wirirdled thé face of dcliges as-decay'd. Mittin. 
WRIST. 2 // Linge Saxon,] [he 
joint by which the hand is ine to'the 
arm. 
He took me by sa wrift,and held me hard. 


Sbhakejpeare. 

The brawn of thetarm muft appear full, thadow 
edvon ‘one fides then thew the eoif-bone thereof. 
Piackom. 
The axillary: artery, below the cubit,"divideth 
unto tw.) parts 3 the one running along the radius, 
and paing by the wrih; or placeof the pu'fe, is 

at the’ fingers fubdivided into three branches: 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Wer sTBAND. n: fv [wri and ‘band, } 


The faftening of the fhirt at the hand. 


Wait. 2S [from aurite. | 

1, Any thing. written; feripture., 
fenfe is now chiefly ufed in fpeaking of 
the»Bible: 


Fhe church, as a witnefs, preacheth his merc 
revealed truth, by reading publickly the “facred 
{cripture ; that Ja fecond kind of preaching is, the 
reading of holy eoriti | Hoske. 
. Divine Eliza, facred emprefs, ax 
Live fhe forever, and her royal places“ 
Be filid with praifes of divineft wits, > 
That her eternize with their heavenly writs. ` 


tj 
f 


oS parfe T 


Bagdat_rifes) out of the ruins of, the,old City of 

Babylon, fo much fpoken of in holy writ. le 
Knelles’s Hiftery of the Turks. 

Others famons after known, 

Although in holy writ not nam"d. Par. Regained. 
© *Hecannot keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy crit. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Sacred ‘qurit our reafon does exceed. Waller. 
His ftory, filled With fo many furprifing inci- 
dents, bears fo clofe an analogy with what ‘is deli- 
vered in holy writ, that it is capable of pleafing the 


moit delicate reader, without giving offence to the 


| moft fcrupulous. Addifin s Spefator. 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ftore, 
| Confults the dead, and lives paft.ages’o "ers Pope. 
2. A judicial procefs, by which any one 
| is fummoned as an offender, 
‘Hold up your head, hold up your hand : 
| Would st were not my lot to fhew ye 


This cruel writ, whercin you ftand 
‘Indicted by the name of Chloe. 


. Adlegal intrument, 
‘Phe king is fled to London, 
To calla prefent court of parliament : 
Letjus purtuc him, sre the auri?s govforth, 
Shake/peare's HearyV¥. 
| bI folded the erit up in form of'th’ other, 
| Subscrib’d it, gave the impreffion, plac'd it fafely, 
| The changeling never known. Shakefpeare. 
For every avrit of entry, whereupon a common 
recovery. is to be fuffered, the queen's fine is to be 
jrated upon the writ original, if the lands com. 
jprifed therein be held. Ayiiffe. 
The preterite of write. 
H When Sappho «orir, 
By their applaufe the criticks fhew'd their wit.» N 
Priors 
Wri’ TATIVE, A word of Pope’s coin, 
ing,,not,to. bes mitated.. i 
Increafe of years makes men more feather’ but 


Prior. 


lefs avritative 5 to that degree, that], now. write noft 


letters but of plain howd" ye’s. . Pupe to Swift. 

To WRITE, v. a. preterite writ OF wrote 
part. paff. «critten, writ, Or wrote, 
(putan, apmizan, Sax, ad ritay, Iland- 
ACK 5. curetay adetter, Gothicke} 


1. To exprefs by means of letters. 


4 
Pierii yoo down 7 


The which fhall point you forth) at et Sy fitting, 


Wiat you mut sye ShakePeare. 


This. 


WRIT 

s Men's evil pranpers. live an hat their igu sg 
we writin water. Spear 3 ° 

Whena man RIR, aihen 2 wife, Fly Pu, 
favourtin his’ eyes, then let him orire her a bili of 
divorcement, >= S CUS Rp Bed 
“Wavid awrete a letter. 130f ia SER a Sam, be 

Therme, the'place, the manner how to ‘meet, 
Were all in punétual order Fy arate Wit. ` Drydens, 


. To engrave ; to. impre CEN volta’ iad r 
s Cain was fo, ful tly convinced pat every one, had 
"a right to deftroy fuch a criminal, that he¢ries outs 
every öne that findeth me Ahall, an Fg 
was itqwrit in the hearts, of all r man kine Locke, 
3. To produce, , as an ‘author. 4: tiae 
| e When, more indulgent to the writer’ s Eai 
You are fo good to-bz fo-hard Ito pleafels Cuc A 
| No fuch convulGve pangs. it willirequire | ti bn A 
| To write the pretty) chings that. yon admires “i'l 
i qb 1 \ Granville. 
h. Tostell by letter, neb Sit) Fid iA 
; 1 chafesiozwritexhe TER ‘A durt noe fpeald T 
i To her J lov'd. 70 ib oF g sa Fins. 


To W RLT. WVM TE ifu doles nag 


1. To perform the’ aé of writing. = 1°" 
I have feen her rife from her bed, take pii” 
| paper, fold it, and write upon 't. Shak., Machubs* 
Bailanio gave his ring awapi ™ "H 
| Unto the judge'tbat begg’ d iti 3 tand his clerk, ' =$ 
That todkaio mè; pains ‘ia seriting ‘he begg’d'mii 
HOC col nrt oly Hydr qash 5S bakefptire. 


> 


q To play the author. - 


(i Hearts, tongaes, figures, feribes, ® ‘bards, ’ ‘poets . 


cannot STILIGI TO Yaouve 

| Think, fpeak, caft, write, fingymumber» 1 
| His, lien to:Antony..,, Shak. dntony and Cleopatra. 
There.is»not..ajmoze melancholy: objec ine che 


| learned world, than, ai man who has qusitren himfelé > 


| down. 53 » | Addifen. 
3. To tell in ‘books, RAe aT Ae A 
I pat the aunt flood, 
| With that grim ferryman which poets murite aft 


Sbakepeare’s Richard ISt 
4. To fend letters. l T 


He wrote for all the Jews concerning their free- 
dom. I ae. 
5- To call one’s felf; to be intitled 5 
ufe the ityle of. 


About it, aid dvrite happy when thou’ S | 


_Sbakefpeares 
Let it not your'wonder move, o a 
Lefs your laughter, that I love; nda 
Though I now qrite fifty years, 
l have had, and have, my peerse Een infin 


Thofe who begun to write themfelves men, but 
thougiit itno fhame to learn. Fell. 
He writes himfelf divinå brovidertid, whereas 
other bithaps only ufe drvind permi jones Ayli fre. 
6. To compofe ; to'form compofitions. 
Chafte moral auriting we may learn from hence,- 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence ; 


The fountain. which from Helicon proceeds . «z9 


That facred ftream, houla neyet water’ weeds. ` 
others 
They can eurite up ito the: dignity and charaéter 
of the authorsevrs è < Felton on tke ic 


Wr rere nie” [from awrite. 


t Oie who  practiles thei art ae Writing...) i, 
2, An author. ~ 
| All three were ruined by juice aod fentences 
as delinquents ; ; and all three famous Writers. 
ACOR a 


Peaceable times are thé bef’ to l: ve in, though 
nut fo proper. to furnith materials fora cvriter. 

oe _ Aadifes ms Fresbolder~ 

Writers are often more iAdenced ‘by a chire 

of fam’, than a regard) tothe public goods ai 

wg Aadifons Free bolder. 

| Would T writer Anos, 

with, relation, ip patteritys tetshim ria 
‘bods what he finds tharthe.j ER: giad te tu ki, 

what on sifffoas he moft Jaments. 7)! oe 

4 WRIT RE oa Ehini steht 
1. To'diftert ;, to Sets m.ywith dito om: 
le: 


av’ 


howi to Deheve hime VI 


ee a tl > Fa m 


pee — 


wRO 


I, yo a this geste and ewritbed thrimp ~ 
ig ne krik e fuck terror. sa his enemies..." 
i Sbat efpeare’ s Henry VI. 
Hateful k difrelifb Set x d thelr j jaws 
S ithyigot and cinddl. Milton. 
Eler mouth the spriré‘d, her forehead musht to 
Sag iwN vinie - 
. Her eyes to fparkle, fires to love Pe Ei int 
~ Tier fallow checks her envioos mind did thew 


> ~ 


“Andev'ry feature fpoke aloud ‘the ‘cart: nefs “of a | 


bn nevi joss lanmen 
* ‘o twift with violence. s 
. i Then Satan firi knew painy + 
And writb'd him: to and fro convolv'd.- 
‘Mittens Par. Leh. 
Amid the plaited feales it'took its eourfe, 
And in the:fpinal marrow fpënt its force 5 
She monfter hifs'dvaloud;'and\ra2°d in vain, 
. Andeeorith'd his body to and ma with pain; 
He bit the dart. Addifon. 


3: Tol wrelt;)to force: : ays violence’ to 


AP ame 


torture; to diftort. ; 
The reafon which he yieldeth} théweth’ the 
leaft part of 4 A berthatywhereanto his 
words are sorithed. K Hooker. 
4- To twill. i : a cf fot pions 
The king,of h Eai ådra moai 


Rar’d-his red arm, andtaunchingi from the igp 3 
a aurithen bults-not dhakingrenpty Smokey © © | 
wn.to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. 
~1O0iU8 Sn) VI Dryden. 
To Writne. va. Tobe convolved with 
agony or torture. 

Let each be brcken’on the’ racks” 
Then, with what'life remains, impa! ‘dy ‘and jest 
"Po writbe at leifure reand the bloody fake.” Add. 

JWR THLE va. [from erithe.} Fo 
wrinkle ; to corrugate.. Obfolete, 7 
Her writhied fkin, 33 rough as maple rind, 

So fcabby was, ‘that. ‘twould have Joath’d all, wo- 
= mankiid. “Spenfer 

we TING. A.f. [from avrit.] 
. A legal inftrument ;. as, the writings of 


an elate. 

Gentiemen, ‘Keep corirings in their clofets, ladics 

medicines. ` Seller. 
z. A compofure ; a book. 

They tisught no other writings In the world 
fould be ftusied ; infomuch as, one of their great 
prophers exhorting them to cat away all refpects 
unto human writings, to his motion they, conde- 
fcended. Hooker. 

"Such arguments had an invincible force with 
thofe pagan philsfophers who became Chriftians, 

as we find in moft of their writings. sdddijon. 
3. A written paper of any kind. 
To at tbis w Dilowszhraw.s ; dogmo? ol 
“Writings, all tending to the, great opinion {j 49 
Thar Roine holds of his name. 
» e Shokefpeore’ 4 Y, fius Por 
Wri‘ TINGMASTER. 71./..One,who teaches 


to write. 

The Facility.of: which: I {poke confilts net’ in 
belditrokes, af dtimakes not a grcateffedt “at a 
diftance: that fort.of Jrcedom belongs rather, to a 
writing mafler than a painters” Dryden. 

WRITTEN. 
Wr, 

‘Their do@rine and their Rory written lefts». 
They die.  BEhon. 

Languoge is,a connexion of audible figns, the 
mõt aptin nature for communication. of sour 
thaugh's ts turities language i is a defcription of the 
faid audible Gens by figns vifible. s \diclder. 

WRO KE nN. The part. pall. of Zocurean 
Spenjer. 
WRONG: nf. {prange Saxon.) t- 
1, An’ injury ;, a défigned or known de- 


crime nt ; ; not fight ;, not jultice. 
EE harm, and. nu zurong,, which he hath. re- 
celved. n Sidney. 
_ She’ refatved to feernd all her years, “which ‘her 
8 


fi Errour} not right 


WRONG. adv, 


“The participle | BABYS, of |. 


WRO + 


youth promifed, fhould be Ea AR in bewailing the 


| wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdcer. Sidacy. 


If he may not cOmimand them, then that law 
doth rong that bindeth him to bring them’ forth 
to be juftified! © Spenfer. 

They ever do pretend 
To lave receiv'd aewreng, who wreng intend. 
Dariel, 

„One fpake.muchiof rightsand toreng! PAi!ron. 

Jmitationcofan:authoristkeimof! advantageous 
way feria tranflator to fnew himfelf, but the greateft 
aureng which can be done toythe reputation’ of the 
„dead. Dw owWrydrn. 

„Cowley preferred a. garden. and a\friend toi thofe 
whom, i in our own iia we call the great. 

Dryden 
Expe€ling\more in my own wrong, 
Protracting life, I've liv'd. avday. tao, longs Dryd. 

Tn ‘the judgment of right and wrong, every man, 

has a felr. Watts's So 


not truth.’ 
1 °Be noti bling!y guided by the throng’; 
The multitude is always i in the wrenzd Rofcomvmn 
Here;was. wrong on both fides; and what wiuld 
\ fallow but confudion ? 
Proceed ; quoth Dick, Sir, J aver. 
You have already gone too far 3 
When people once ave in the wrongs 
, Each line they add.is much. too-leng : 
Who fafteth walks, but walks aftrayy |‘ o? 
| * Is only.fartheft from hisiways: Priar 


‘Wrowe. adj. [from the noun.] 


1. Not morally right; not juft; not agree- 


able to propriety or truth ; not true. 
I find you are an invincible i eT fince you 
will overcome, though in a wrong matters- Sidvey. 
If it be right to comply with the WTORBs then 
it is trong to comply with the right. Lefley. 
When the dictates of. honour ,are contrary to 
tlivfe of religion and equity, they give surozg, jam- 
bitious, and falfe ideas of what is pode and lauda- 
ble. Addison's Spefator. 
Their hearts are conftanrly employed, pervert- 
ed, and kept ina wrong ftate, by the indifcreet 
creer fuch things as are lawful to be. ufed... Lagu. 


2. Not phyfically right ; unfit; unfuitable. 
Of Glofter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fots 

And told mz I had turn‘d'the turong fide out. 

Shakelpeare’ ‘s King Lear. 

We never think of the main bufinels of life, 

till avain repentance minds us of it at the wrong 

end. L’Eftrange. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pouhds a year 

into ten parte, is a.contrivance, the meaning 

whereof hath got on the eurong Gdeiof my..compre- 


henfion. \ Swift. 
Singularity thews fomething wrong in the!niind. 
Chaipi 


3. Aiie improperly, 
Who want, while thro’ black, life they dream 
along, 
Senfe to be right, and paffionto be wrong. , Young. 


Not rightly ; 3; amifs. ~ 

If he go wrong,. the. will give him over to his 
own. ruin. Eccl. 
A'thoufand odd capricies men’s minds are acted 
jby,. may make ane iman, qjote apother, man’s 
| words -cuvong, "Locke. 

Ten cenfure sorergy for one that writes amife. 
Pope. 
To Wow G. wv. a. [from the noun.}]. To 
injure ; to ufe unjuftly, either, by do- 


inp, injury, Or imputng evil without 
julice, 


35! worthy a pret of divine fervite we thould 
greatly -wrangs A We'did ‘née eftéem preaching” zs 
the bleffed osdinan¢e: of God~ Heoka. 

For fear the ftches her tenger. foot fhould wrcng, 
Be Rrew`d with fragrant flowers ali alongs). Sperfers 

Judgs me, you gods! qwreng mine enemy? 

Sbakcfpeare. 


Lefiey.. 


‘WRONGHEADED S 


WRO 
Once more färewel ! 
And know thou wrong fi me, if thou think"ft 
Ever was love ot ever grief like mine. Addifen. 
WRONGDO'ER. n, f. (wrong, and. doers] 
An injurious: perfon. 
She refolved ‘to pend all her years in ‘bewa! ling 
the wrong, and,yet praying for, the qwrongidosr.| 
Sidneys 
If any feat be taken aw ay by. a. Rranger, che 
churchwarden may have aCtion aain(t the, erowe- 
| doer. Ayl fie. 
W RONGER 32 f,.[ from wrongs] » He that 
injures jhe that dees wrong.” © 
That cuckold tives in blifs, 
Who, certain-of this fatey loves Act RIS eroprscr. 
Sbhakapesres Ortelle 
Min iy times a prince is driven to Spend’ far moze 
of his treafare, jn punishing by war therrongers ort 
his people, than the lots. of .hisype.nic.didjainunc 
UNto.. Rakigh. 
WRONGFUL. ad}. [wrong and full. Ìn- 
jurious 5 \unjults nsi 
Lam’ fo far trom granting thy requctt, 
| That I defpiierheeforthy dco g fat iuite shakh. 
He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he 
Knows rot.in what. meafere he hath dane.it, moit 
redeem, his taulteby alts, according to, thewalue 
of his turong ful dealing. . Tayhr. 
‘Thofe whom.sormis of laws 
Condemn'd td die, When trairors judg"d their cause a 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The urcng ful fentence, and award anew. Dryden. 
Wro'ncruLty. adv. [from wroig ful.] 
Unjuftly. d 
Dorus, faid Pamela, you, blame your fortune 
very wrong fully, fince the fault is not in fortune, 
butvin you, that cannot’ frame yourfelf to your 
fortunc ; gandas Tureng fulip do, require: Mopia\to 
| f great a AR baiaanoses as.to her father’s! fervant. 
Sidney. 


S Lakefp. 


; This poor fe!low 
| He had thought to murder aurong fully. 

: Salius then, exclaiming feu 
Urzes his caufe may in the court be heard, f 
And pleadsy ithe prizeds wrong fully conferr’d. 

Dryden... 

I cry thee mercy, for fufpeting, a friar of the 

| leat good-nature:, what, would you, accufe him 
| avrongfully P Dryden 

He who, fuffers s Aah al = ina man’s: opinion, 

| refolves to give him reaton tor his,futpicion. 

Speftaters 
WRONGHEAD. dj [ wrong and 
E Having a 
perverfe underitanding. "* 

Much do I {ufter, much, to keep in peace | « 
| This jealous, wapi, we cng bead, thynuing races 

FE ‘of ee 
WRONGLESSL¥. adv. [from sarong lef. J 
Withoutsinjurycto any. 

Dearly efteeined of her tor'his exceeding good 
parts; being honourably ‘courteous, and ewrongle/si y 
valiant; confiderately pleafantin convetfation; and 
an élen courtier, without SEE AE 

Sidney. 
Wro'ncty. adv. [from turanga Ung, 
juitly; amifsi miot» - 
W hat, thou svouldft highly, 


| | That’woald# thud holily; would@ not play felt - 


Andiyetiwovidint arngly- win, | Shakefp. Macbeth 

Madmen having joined together fome ideas very 
wrongly, erry as menido that argue ‘right front 
‘wrorg principles. Locke. 


WRore.. pret. and part. of turire. 
No man has the efte of his foul drawn upon 
Ihis face, nor tbe decree of his elcétion crore upon, 
ihid foreheads He who would know a man tho- 
roughly, muft. follow him into the clofet of, his 
heare;' the infpe€tion of which is only the pren- 
gative cf omnifcience. ` 0m Dp 


Wrorn. adj. [pnad, Saxon; wrod, Dan.]} 
Angry. Out of ufe. 


3 Y 2, The 


W RO WRO WRY 


13. Guided ; managed. 
A thip by tkilful fteerfman wørowgbte Miltone 
14. Agitated ; difturbed. 
We fay upon your leifuse————ae 
—Give me your favour; my dull brain was 


Celeftial panoply, divinely wrsugbte Milten. 
What might be wrougot 
Fufil, or graven in metal. Milton. 


5. Gained; attained. 
We ventur'd on fuch dang'rous feas, 


The Lord faid unto Cain, Why art thou wrek P 
Gen. iv. 


Waovcut. [pnoxd, Saxon. The pre- 
ter. and part. paff. as it feems, of work; 
as the Dutch wercken makes gerochr ; or, 


: That if be out life, ‘twas ten to one. qwrougbt 
more analogically , of the old word oe i Sbakejpeare. With things forgot. _ Shakefpeare’s Machetbe 
ewrtak.} 6. Operated. Wrunc. The preter. and part, paflive 
1. Effecteds performed. Such another field of wring. , 


Why trouble ye the woman? for fhe hath 
wrought a good work upon me. Matr. xxvi. 10. 
The Jews wanted not power and ability to have 
convinced the world of the falfchvod of thefe mi- 
racies, had they never been wrought. 

Stepbens’s Sermons. 

2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 
Had l thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have ferah: yOu, for the ftone is 
mine, 
I'd not have dhewed. ite, yc Shake/peare. 
If. thow, be, ope that haft, ,by. the. he:p. of 
God's grace, been ‘turcught upon by thefe calls, 
and brought {rom a prophane,. or worldly, to a 
Chri@ian. courfe. of lite, thou ast furely in. the 
highc degree tied to magnify and praife his good- 


They dreaded worfe than hell: fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the {word of Michael, 
Wrougte fill within them. Milton. 
7. Ufed in labour. 
Take an heifer which hath not been wrcuzbe 


with, and which hath not dsawn in the yoke. 
Deut. xx\s 3- 


He firft cald to me; then my hand he wrung. 


Chupmane 
No mortal was ever fo much at eafe, but his 
fhoe curung him fomewhere. L Efir gA. 


T'he tender anguifh nature-fhoots 
Through the wruag bofom of the dying man. 


Themfina. 
Wry. adj. [from, writhe.) 
1. Crooked ; deviating from the right di- 
eton i say onaingiosdadrA s Y 
Sometimes to her news of myfclf to tell À 
T go aboot, bat then istal my bef O 
Boy words, and. ftamm'ring, or elfe doltifrdu 
Say thenyrcaa: tilis:but of enchantment come ùil 
" i . : - fn if Sidney .. 


8. Worked ; driven. 

As infection from body to body is received ma- 
ny times, by the body pafive, yet is it by the good 
difpofition thereof repulfed and wrought out, be- 
fore it be formed'in a difeafe. “Bacon. 


g..Auated: | 
Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs evrcught, 
Too foon difcover'd his ambitious thought 5 


nefi, a ssd, o r Duty of Man. | Believ'd me his before I fpoke him fair, a ey ee wpe HY 

F pei iaa nor iji with him ae And pitch’d his head into the ready fnare. Dryden. |. n; It is but akick with th heelsyand aory mouth»: 
2 seas, Gom wur nimon g fils, ampao i 1 10s Manufa@tured. and Sir Roger willbe with thee, = Arbutbrot. 
Be on ra ? id he be ra ee EWN y, It had, been no lefsa breach of peace to, have} Inftructive “work whofe’ ‘erry! mouth’d” pör- 

Thij AEREA by Ker ARAT ars OF... *“wrcugkt any mine of his, than It is now apbreach J.) * *‘traiture Dol DONN CEW « on 
sAndea'l her fex’s eaS d wrai ti the kin of peace to take a town of his’ in Guiana, and Ditplay’d the fates her;confefforg| endures 5) aF afee. 
. MDB, ja fie : born ite Raleigh. | Cutting the tury neck is never to. be. practifed. 
gy d but when the diforder, is a contraction ot -the ma-- 

3. Produced 5’ caufed. 11, Formed, i ftoideus mufele, _ U Shar 
‘All his goed prov’d illin me, He, chat:hath wrought us for. the fame thing, is f AENA aaaea di’ ee T cpe 

And wreighr but malice Milon. | Gods + | 2.Cor.|3-Wrung > perverted; wrefted. = 
They wroughr by their faithfulnefs the publick | 12. Excitedeby degrees, produced »by de- EAS state arts ai a a eine e a 
fir í writers. ` 5 m 3W01190 Atterbury. 

atery. Dryden. grees. | | 


This wreugoe thergreatefticonfufion in thevun-' 
believing Jews, and the greateft conviction in the: 
Gentiles, who every, where {peak with aftonifhment 
of thefe. truths they met, with, in tbis.new-maga- 
zine of learning which was.opened. s Addifon. 

His tco.cager love. bit 
Has made him bufy to his own deftruction, = 
His threats have wreugbs this’ change of mind in’ 
Pyrrhus Em 9? “OOP bikprDiffre? Maher. 
4. Worked g laboured "m 8 an 
They that wrought in filver, and whole works 


To Wr Yo. ñ. [from the adje&ive:] “To 
be contorted and writhed'; to deviate: 
from the right direction, 9 00 
~'Thefe wry too much on the right hand, afcribs. 
ing to the holy ‘fcripture fuch ‘kind of perfe@tion 
as it cannot havessy os fee | Sandyre 

To Wry. u.a: ffrom" the“ adjective. }: 

To make to deviate; to diftort. 

To what pafs are our minds brought, that from, 
the right line of virtue are wryed to.thefe crooked. 


The fpirit is wrought, 

To dare things high, fet up an end my thought. 
97 Chapman. 

The two friends had wrought themfelves to 
füch an° habitual tendernefs for the children under 
their dire€tion, that each of them had the real paf- 
fion of a father. Addifon. 

Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper 
which fo many fucceffes had wrougbr the nation f 
up to. Swift. 

Whatever littlencfs and vanity is to be obferved 


are unfearchable, are gone, ddwn to the grave. yy || “inthe minds of women, it is, like the cruelty of | ° thitts ? Sidney. 
«dhe esate) hy sp Daraliie 38. ~butchers;atemper that'is wroughr into them by] ,; a’ (S08 ae N s i 
Mofes and Eleazar took the gold, even all || that lifeowhich they:are taughteand accuftomed:to WRY NECK. a. fr. [sorguilla, Latin.}, A. ' 
trough? jeviclawon (01) |  Wumberayixzvb'220] d > bird. posi cid i TEE ‘ 


dead. 50) Law. 
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At the beginning of words, icon x 
monly taken, though I think er- 
omg roneoufly, -for -a sconfonant; at 


the end, and when it follows a confonant, 
is a vowel, and has the found of ¿. It is 
ufed at the end of words, and’ whenever 
two zi ’s would come together ; and in 
words derived from the Greek, to exprefs 
the u. Y was much ufed by,the.Saxons, 
whence’ y Is° found*fors' in the! old: Eng- 
“Hifk writers. i 
Yis, in old Englih, fometimes pre- 
fixed as an increafing fyllable to pre- 


terites and paffive participles of verbs. 


It. feems borrowed from ze, the Saxon 
augmentum of the:preterite. It is fome- 
times pat before prefent tenfes, but I 
think erroneoufly,., , "ii 
YACHT. n f [a Dutch word.] A fmall 
fhip for carrying paflengers. 
Yard. 7s. [geand, Saxon. ] 
r. Inclofed ground.adjoining to an houfe. 
One of the lions leaped: down into a neighbour's 
yard, where, nothing regarding the crowing of the 
cocks, he eat them up... Brown's Vujgar Errours. 
Xanthus one day fent 7Efup into the yard, and 
bade him look weil about him. L Eftrange. 
His wanton kids,-with buiding horns prepar'd, 
Fight harmlefs battles in his homely yard. | Dryd. 


2. (gend, Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 
A peer, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of 
{pecial grace. Bacon. 
The arms, fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and 
omeafured-from-one~end. of the long. finger.on_one 
hand to that of the other, made a meafure equal 
ta the ftature, and is named a fathom. Half of 
that, viz. from the end of the long finger of cither 
arm, fo fpread, to the middle of the breaft, is with 
ws called a yard. Holder on Time. 
An aqueduct of a Gethick ftru€ture, that con- 
veys water from Mount St. Francis to Spo'etto, 
from the foundation of the loweft arch, to the top, 
is two hundred: and thirty yards. Addifon. 
3. The fupports of the fails. 
A breeze from fhorc began to blow; 
The failors thip their oars, and cafe to row; 
Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all thelr fa!" 
Lec fall to court the wind. Digan. 
Yarowann. m f. [yard and wand.) A 


mealure of a yard. 
All the revolutions in nature can give it no- 
-thing more than different degrees of dimenfions. 
What affinity has thinking with fuch attributes ? 
no more than there is between a fyllogifm and a 
ardwand. i Collier. 
y, RE. adj. [geanpe, Sax.) Ready ; dex- 

s terous, eager. 

Yare, yare, good Iros, quick.—Methinks I hear 
Antony cal, Sbakefpeare's Antony and'Cleoputra. 


JP YAW 


| Ido defire to learn, Sir; and-I hope, if you have 
occafion to ule me for your turn, you thall: find me 
JAEL , Shakejpeare. 
YaReELY. adv. [from yare. ] Dexter- 
| oufly 5. fkilfully. 
i The filken tackles 
Swell-with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands, 
| That yarely frame the office. 
i Shate/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Yarn. 2. fi [zeann, Saxon.] Spun wool ; 
_, Woollen thread. 
| You would be another Penelope; yet they fay, 
a!l the yerm fhe fpun in Ulyffes’s abfence did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanas. 
The web‘of our life is ofa mingled yarn; good 
ard ill togethers; our virtues would be proud, if our 
faults: whipt' them not 3 and our crimes would dez 
{pair, if they were not cherifhed by our virtues. 
| Shake/peare. 
Yarn is a.commodity very proper to this coun- 
try, which of all others ought to be moft encou- 
raged. | 
It may be ufeful forthe reeling of yarz. 
The fates but only {pin the coarfer clue, 
The fineft of the wool. is left for you. 
Spare me but one {mall portion of the twine, 
And lct the sifters cut below your line: 
The reft among the rubbith may they fweep,, 
Oriadd it to the yarn,of fome old.miter's heap. 
snien Dayder. 
To Yarr.:v..n.[ from the.foonds: bir- 
rioy Lat.] ‘lo’ grow) or fnarblike’a dop. 
Ninfwcrth, 
| YARROW, 7. f. [millefolizm, Lat.] A plant. 
Yawr. n.f. Alittle veilel belonging to 


a thip, for convenience of pafling to and 


from it. 


-To Y-AWN- ven. [geonan; Saxon, } 


1. To gape; to ofcitate ; tohave the mouth 


opened involuntarily by fumes, as in 


fleepinefs. 
The fad-eyed juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drones P Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is 
extended. Whena man yawneth, he cannot hear 
fo well. Bacon, 


At length thoolc off himfelf, and afk’d the dame, | 


And. afking yawn'd, for what intent fhe came ? 
oi. 57 Oi 2 OFF Arn D OW Dryden. 
To whom the yawning pilot, fait afleep, 
Me didft*thou bid to trut tue treacherous deep? 
Dryden. 
2. To open wide. 
The gates, 
That bloodily did yatun upon his face. Sbhake!p. 
“Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yarun. — Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For {wallowing up the treafure of the realm. Shak. 
He thall caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 
Like vomit.from his yawning entvails powr'd. 
Sandys. 


Temple. 
Wilkins. 


e — oa 
x 


Y EA’ 
Hell ata’ or tend 


Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd>- 
‘ > > m Milton. 


! 

i 

i 

l 

i 

| 

F 

f 

l 

| 

l 

| jë dg 

The’ fword pietta his ténder fide’; 

| Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning wound 

Guth'd outa porple ftream. Dryden. 
High the rzar’d her arm, and with her iceptre 

ftruck oe 

The yawning cliff: from its difparted height ~“ 

„Adown the’mount'the gufhing torrent ran. Priore 

3- To expre{s.defire by yawning. 

The chiefett thing at which lay-reformers yaquny. 
isy that the clergy may, through conformity in 
condition, be poor as the apofties were... In which 
one circumftance if they imagine fo great per- 
fection, they muft think that church which hath 
{uch ftore of mendicant friars, 2 church in that ree 


| fpect-moft happy. Hookers. 


Yawn: «of. fromothe verb.) 
1. Ofcitation.® °° 
Thee, Paridel, fhe mark’d thee there,’ 
Stretch’d off the rack 6f'a'too eafy chair ; 
| “And heard thy everlafting yawn confetis” 
The pains and penalties of idlenefs. 
2. Gape; hiatus. 
‘Hence. to the borders-of the marflr they, go, 
l That mingles with the baleful Rreams below; 
| „And fometimes with a mighty yaw, tis faid, 
Opens a difmal Paflage to the dead; 
| Why pale with fear, the rénding earth furvey, 
| And Martle at the fudden flath of-day, . wlddifone. 
Yatwuiwowdaj. [from yawri} ‘Sleepy*;. 
lumbering. 
Ere to black Hecate’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
Hath rung night's yaeuzing peat, there thall be done 
A deed of dreadtul note. . Sbake/peare’s Macbeth. 
YovaD. part forcdad—Clothéd namm 
Her fight did ravifh, but her grace in fpeech, 
Her words yclad with wifdom’s majefty, 
Make me tcom wond’ring fall to weeping joys. 
Shake/peares. 
Ycre‘pep. [the participle paflive of clepe, 
to call; clepan, Saxon; with the in- 
creafing particle y, which was ufed in 
the old Englith, in the preterites and 
participles, from the Saxon mG. | Called), 
termed; named. , k% p 
ni O82 But comme, thou podan fair and ‘frees 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphrofyne, 


Pope». 


And by men heart-eafing mirth. Niltom 
Yprap. The old preterite of. To dread. 
Spenfere. 


| Ye. The nominative plural. of thou. 
Ye ate they which jultify. yourfe:ves. 
` Leke, xvi. 15, 
Yea. adv. (ea, or zea, Saxon; ja, Da- 
nih, German, and Dutch.] 
1. Yes. A.particle of affirmation; mean- 
ing, it is fo, or, is itso? 
Vay 


YEA 


Yea, hath God faid, yc thall,not,eat. of auary tree 
inthe garden? Geref iiid 1. 
Let your converfation b= yea, Jea nay, nay. `j 
ATankew. 

Why do`difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 
Whilft one fays only yča, and t’other nay? Denb. 


2. A particle by which the fenfe is intended | 
orenforcéd® ‘not only fo, but more than | | 


fo. 
Lam weary} yea, my Memorsis tid. Sbkek‘Jp: 
A raically, Jes forfooth, knave, to beara gén- 
teman, in hadd, anditheaifRtandlunantfecurity. 
Shake penti. 
From thefe Philppiræ are brought coftly tices, 
yeas and gold toc. .débot's Dejcriptionof the World. 
All the promifes of God are yeq))\and.amea ; 


Ni 


‘that is, are verified, which, is) the. importance off] | 


sed and: corRrmed, whichis meant by amen, 
iogan immuzabiliry. Hammond. 
They durft abide 
jehorah thund!ring.out)of Sion, ‘thron’d ©" 
¢ ween the cher ubim jz yray often iptac'd ` 
Wichin his fanctuary itfelf their thrines. Milton. 
Notwith tandigg, this xreat proximity of man to 
himécif; yea, and votwithfand:ng the oblervaiions 
made in all ageay.we fall remain ignorant of many 
things concerning ourlelves, Ha'e. 
loYean, o Yent iv. n. preterite yode. 
[This word feems to have been corruptly 
formed from z200, the Saxon;preterite 
of xan.]. Togo 5. to-match. Obfolete. 
They wandercat will, and nay at pleafure, ~ ' 
And tu their folds yeade av'their own te fire. 
Spenfcr. 
Then bad the knight this lady joé aloof, 
And to an bilk herfeit withdraw alde 
Fromwhencethe mightbehold'that battle's proof, 
And. ekerbe fafe from dititger far defcry`d. Speni er. 
Yet for thesade thereat half sghaft, ©" 
And Kiddy,the door tparredvatter her faft: ‘Spenfer. 
That fame mighty man of God, 
That bloud red billows like a walled bant, 
On cither fide dilparted with his rod, 
Tiit thathis army dry-foot through them yed. 


as 
Jo Year. v. n, [eantan, Saxon. ] 


bring young. Uléd of fheep. 
This 4 fcarcey drag along, 
Whoryeaning on ‘the rocks has left her young. ~ 
Dryden. 
Ewes'yean'the polled lamb with the leat danger. 
Murfimer. 


Yea‘’xiinac. n. f [from yéan.] ~The 
young cf theep. 
All the yeantiags which were ftieak"d and pied 
Should ‘fall as Jacob's hire. ~ Sbhakelpeare. 
Year! n.f Tean, Saxon. huit virtos 
1. If ont, by the: word: yeersmeanstwelve 
months af thirty day seachst. e three 
hundred and fixty days ; another intend 


a folar. year, of thset hundred fixty-fve | 


days ; and a third mednoài lunar pears ce 
twelve lunar months, ¿i e three hun: 
dred fifty-four days, there will eld prent 
variation’ and’error in their accaunt \of 


things, unlefs they. are well. apprized of 


each other’s meaning. Patan + Logieks 
See the minutes, he they rune |: 
How many mak? the hodr fal compleat, 
How many houis bring about the day, 
How many days will) finith.up the year, 
How many years a mortal mani may. live. Shake» 
With the jar , 3 
Seafons*returm, but noc to. mere? urns 4 
Day, or the fweet’: approach-of eren or mora. 
Milton. 
Though we fuppole BUE the xd. leon OF neman 
for every eho vfand yadirs yit long befSte this time 
there fauuld have beenva greater hunter than there 
could befands inthe earth. Wilkizs. 
‘The-dottory upor oceanom eatculating hy Ex- 


YEA 
pences on himfelfy found them to be'not above five 
pounds in'the yar. Fell. 


Oviparous creatures" have eggs enouch at fictt 
conceived tin) tiem; to ferye thera for Many ‘scars 


as will ferve.tor one or two incubations. 
Ray cn the Creation. 
He assearea a curacy of.thirty pounds a geag: 
Sacift. 
“Tris often; uled pansy ee pihan a 
plural termination. E 
I fight not orceyn forty years: 
3. In the plural,-old:age., =» 


Some mumble-newsy 


i 


§ babar cf 


That fmilesduis cheek in years and knowsithe trick | 


To make my lady laugh when he’s difpos'ds. 5 
Told our intenise ~ Sbakep» Love's Labour:L ft. 
There died alfo Cecife, mother to king Edward 
IV. being of extreme years, and, who had lised.go 
s: aree princes of Her budy.. crowned, and, four 
hered. Bacon's Henry N IYS 
"He 1òök*d in year, yet in his years were fcen 
| A youthful vigour;’and autumnal green. ` ‘Dy den. 
YEARLING- adj; [igm year.) Being a 
year old. 
A yearling bullock to thy name thail fmoke, 
Unzam’d, uaconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 
YEARLY. adj. [ from, years] Annual; 


| happening every year; lafting a year, 
The. yearly, courfe that brings: this day about, 
Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shak. K. ash 
Why the-changing oak thould ified)» 
The year/y honour of his flately head; avi for 
Whitft the diftinguith’d vey, is ever iiia 


Prior 
Y ware yi vadv: Ansually4 ; once a year. 
He that outlives this,day; and fees old age, 
| Will year/yon the vigil featt his neighbours,’ 
| And fay, To-morrow is Saint Crifpian. 
Shakelpeares Hesry’ V. 
For numerous bleflings yearly thower'ds 
t And property with plenty crown’d ; 
For freedom Wil maintain’d alive ; 
For thefe,vand mores accept our pious praife. . 
Dryden. 
Notinumerous’ are onr joys when life is new, 
And yearly fome sre falling of the few. Youngs 
To YEarn. wn. (eannan, Saxon. }., To 
feel great internal uneafinefs. In Sperfr 
Git is fometimes earn... It is by Speret 
ufed for defire, or the pain. of longing; 


it now implies tendernefs ot pity. 
Re: iefpis" dts tread in due degrees 


tlern 
And to pe ‘dof that bafe, burden, Aih ti gams 


Sp 
r “Make the libbard fera, 


Jarn, 
Though peeping clofe.into the auias 


Might fee thempyingyot stomcsquickit: iis 


ka We muih yearn thererores Woy Shakes Henry vV. 


upon bis brother : aad he foughe where to weep; 
apt he entered intaihis, chamber ‘Glas xliii. 
When. the fair, Lcucothos hesipy'dy qo’ f+ a4" 
To check his fteeds impatient Phwous yearn “a, 
Tiiough all the world was in his coucfeiccncern'd), 
a Waller 
Yet, for,all the. Jearning pan. 
IY" have fufter'd for their loves, In vainy 
l feat they i prove to, niceand Coys» 


IWheze 
wE: :€ Our eyepitiess his bowels yerrn.i 
South s Shea 

At beholding the. miseries! of others, they find 
futh Scarnings in theit bowel? andefuch fenfiple 


our, heart dues but reler.t, his met w, 


laying, allowing fuch a proportion forterery: year | ` Bot Anticlus, unable to cantrgul, 


She laments for it, that it would 
i 
l 


Unchang'd his branch; and penne his green. -~ po 


But chaf 'd, and foam'd, with courage fercejand: 


sree 


Leave ‘roaringy when in Tage he for revenge, aia. 


Spejer: 


N Buc were, it, fairys fiends on foakes: a çi 4% 
| My couraze canned lititowake,» ili! 3 
e§ And in antully, thereat) fhor awn" Spann 
í Fabitaff, he is dead, b yfiad 


Y1 Joicph made plyaGege: tor bis. bowolshdiw parr 


(To have, ard.t’ holdgrand:tojerjowe | H: Aiat 


OET 
commations raifed in their breatts, a8 they’ can by 
no means fati sty. ame 


e 
Your mother’s heart earns ae anis a, life 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd 5. Ma Ya 


Spoke loud the language of bi iis yearning foul. Poe. 
To YEaRx.'v.a. Togrieve; to vex. 
i Yedrayour heart tö fea it. A W -Yi O SSEakeffedrek 
I am not covetous- of gold, 910W WO 
| Ir yeargsymce not ifimenimy garments we ara’ Stak. 
YES Tem. of fxeye, Saxowe) wt od soau i 
Ind The toam, ipres on flower afek in 
fermentation; harm. [oid A | veo | l 
Yeaft and outward, means § do fail, ony a Y 
“And have ño power tò wark on ale. - Hueib rase 
, When drays bound high} then never. crofs behind, 
| W here bubbling yëa/ië Say by gof of wiñd., 


3 The fpume on ntroubled ‘yeater |) a 
eth. 
Í Wow the thip Goringithe moon’ with) Ker r 
» madhyiaind, Rattner Bees e and poy 


you 'd chruft a cork into a hog ike adam | 
Sh ilipi are’s Winter’ 3 i 


Yersry. ag [from yep. Frothy ; fpumy 3 
foamy. sac mot | Ase meray 


| Though you t untie the Wvindsrand let themigh 
) Again the churches ; Ay though ithe wahy, waves 


i Septound and Suallpwea OGL Pes bybis 
r Shakepeare 5 Machi 


pir Kem. Zali pcalepal yellows, Sax- 


cod the’ iad" Foia 


d,. 
nr ba 


i 


it" iy’ 


às 


t 


* 


~ 


pi DN 
That achicken di ANAS sia 
legg; with fome ant icpe ae ARS ie ite 
fall opinion.: pr vsih ee Brown 
All the Gihar d d kind. mds 

From th’ ings? is ty not ambih white, arofe. 


s . fle 
ih YELL, VU, Me To cry oat with net 
and agony.” ii wp 
Nor the iih raven that Al deadly yells," pi 
Nor griily vultures, rriake"us ante afer df Spor 
_, -Each new morn to pe sni 
New widows-howl, neweorpaans cry) new! peret 
Strike, heav ‘nion: the face, that it refounds, 

As if it felt with Scozland, and yell'd outa ya 
Like fylables'ef dolour,  Shakefpeare’s È facbetbe 
arNow worfe than e'ephewad before, 

Poor, Mayen t way pecan! ak, 
“That wak'd q Ty Ab, Whordqubseshiors esvit 
{ ‘Some Miloi had b en + wrought hep 

bam } DEBÍ BE IDIARI : (Eibar ath, T 
i Yalling monitersyathat with cealetels cry. So. a 1 
Surround nie ued oe Sone 
Nighiclieusk fancy dreamssheyyaling.g ats nowt 

' A epg 
Yau. Mods > [fromithe verb:] + *A ery of 


hor rouñənoi ob owe ehakog bobaud wages Us 


| Withitilce tineteatie tetee adatepe inte 2" 
s ghani by nigbtand negh geacesithe fisers PEN i] s 


: 


al 


Ig tyres in opalous Cities ty elpeare 4 Otdelios 
Hine SRS the i eR the § 
P OF Forests rey lattes; and o dragging chain yi oy 


4 È Ti ie pengan stood atten ih 1é dithein cries] s al À F 
ç And ak’ d bis guide? pa i S aa, MEGI 

ie i 

A 

h 

‘ 


qi ~~ TET) ¥ Q aia Aa Re iss an 
unhpwlinc. eile the ects} whe FF aR BGR 


Rpad ths dark waikine ! nS : 5. 
YE FLL NV, cad {vealepe, “Sioi 3 


ee Datel; giao, ser -J “Bog 

Bright ‘glaring, colours as Polder iT 

žy Only uey thay comecte hesa fglinwa exif brà 

i Ina eae 9889 guardcdewit thpysifaca pih ow F 

Í Wilt be deceivd.  Sockelp. fdenry VIIL, Proferues 
“fle 


k 
. 


YEO 


He, brought t the green car and the yeliten, flieaf. 
ty Bilton: 
~ After a. lively orange, falle -wed..an_intenfe, 
Bright, z and copious yelow y, which-was alfo the beft 
of all the yells, > . Newton. 
Negligent of foods, 4 
Scar een, be wades among the yelicqw, broom. 
ue $s : Re jan Paii sT hon j-n. 


Awery 


vo fi 


aay ~ 


Ye" uvowsoy. n. À A gold:c coin. 
low word...) 
~ bot Johredid* not’ Rtarye the caufe ; there wanted not, 
yell:ceboys to, fee connfel Arbuthnot s-Jobn Bull, 
YE LEOWHAMMERY S. fo [cenchrymits bel- 
. Jonii.| A birda -cmed ;% eSivrnn. 
Ye’ LLOWISH. adj. [from jellows), ip- 
proäċhing to yellow.» 


Although amber be ‘commonly of a sai ¢o- 
lour, yet there is found of it alfo black, parte; 


brown reen, blue,.aod purples mee! sr : 
Le "e Wodwart s Natural Hiftery. 
Ye LLOWISHNESS. a.f.i [from yellowiph. 
The quality of approaching to yellow. 

Bruited madder, being drenched with’ ‘the like’al- 
calizate ‘folition; exchanged its Jyellowifhrefs for a 
ednefss) ; y 10 rg 

YE'LLOWNESS. 2. Fis ‘yellow.] © 
1. The quality of being yellow. 

Apples, ‘covered in lime and afes, were well 
matured, as appeared in the yellownefs and fweet- 
nefs Bacon's Natural Hifery.. 
i Vélleconcfo of theifkin and eyes, and a faffron- 
co‘ouredpurine,’ are figns of an inflammatory. UN- 

ofition of the liver. Arbutkner. 


2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for jealoufy. 
Ford Iwill poffefs with yellstenels., Skhak-/peare. 


Yuuuows. a. f A’ difeafe in horfes. 
When:the gallpipe is {topped up, that 
matter which fhould be turned “ihto gall 
is carried back into. the blood, and tinc- 
tures it yellow ; fo that the eyes, infide 
of the lips, flaver, and all the parts of 
the horfe that are capable of fhewing 
the colour, appear yellow. Farr. Dia. 


His horfefped with fpavins, and raved with. the 
gellows. Shake/p. Taming cf sbe Shrew 


To Yeur. v. 2. [gealpan,. Saxon.] ~ To 


bark as a beagle-houndvafter his prey. 
A little herd of England’s*tim’rous decr, 
Maz’d witha yelping kennelof French curs. 
Sbare/peare’ 3 Henry Vi. 
~~ 


‘YEOMAN... [OF this. word: the ori- 
ginal is ae doubted: the true etymo- 
logy feems to be thatiof Junius; who de- 
rives it from german, Frifick, a villagers) 


1. A man óf a fmall eftate in lads sa 
farmer y-a gentleman farmer: 
Gefideraen fhould ufe their children ‘as the 
honest farmers and-fub{antial jemen do theirs.” 
Locke. 
He that Kgs a fpaniel by bisifide'is ayecman of 
about one Ea pounds a year, an honeftiman® 
he is juft qualified to.kil] an hates’, Addifon, 


2. It feems*to'have-been' anciently a Kind 
of ceremonious title given. to “Gldiers: 


whence we have fill. ;comea.of the guard. 
Tall yeomen, feemed they; \andfof great nights 
And were enranged-reacy ftill foraght.:  Spewfer. 
You,.good ycominy 
Whole limbs were marc in Epgland, fhew us here 
“Mise _metcleof your paures sd: Shakefp.cberry Vi 


Hevindituted, forthe f fccursiy of atis pes fon,” al’ 


bang of wy aaa , wader ® capt aid, tO’ artebd) 
him, t tjhe mgr: of yenen, of his „Suardi ] yo 
3" Ries “5 amr Vil. 


Fe P ipie ETSEE ënn AA sight he ne age j i 


And thereforehnrheciserathiad prepar'd’ 
‘Two, bra vay yeasts: of his triny grad, 
sa ` 


T) 


Dr. J“ den. 


YEE 
JAt Windfor St. Jobniwhifpersme:lthvear; 


pi tra d fand in ranks, the ycomem cry 
Make room! as if a duke,were:pafling, bys» Swift. 


3. It. was probably..a»freebolder not ad- 


2 


vanced to the rank-of a'pentleman. 

His grandfather'was"Lyonei uoke of Clarence, 
VVhird fon 'to the third Edward king of England: 
Spring creftlets yamin trom fo deep 3 robt? 

Sbakefpeares Henry VI. 


lg Itofeems: tòhavé hài hkewife the no- 


tion of a gentleman fervant. 

Avjolly-_yeanan;marthal of the hall, 
Whole name was Apperite, he did Below 
Both guefts and meats. 


Li 


Spenfer. 


Yeomanry. 7. i [from yeoman.] ‘The 


collective body of yeo:nen. 


This did amortize a great part of the. lands of 


the kingdom unto the hoid and occypation of the 
Seomanry, or middlé. people, of a cond) Uan between 
gehtiemen and cottayers. Bocor. 


q YERK. v. a. {of unknown etymology. ] 


YERK. n. fi [from the verb.} A’ quick 
To Y 


‘To:throw. out or move:with; a {pring, 


YET 


Naked again we muft to-morrow lie; ; 
Born'to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 
YESTERDAY: adv. On the day lat paft. 
Martius gave us ye/lerday a.reprefentation of the 
empire of the, ‘Durxs, .withno {mall vigour of 


wordse Bacore 
YE'STERNIGHTs n; i Ja , Thei night, before 
“this night. 
Ye(sTERNIGNT a adv. On the night lak 
paft: 


Eleven hours Ive. {perit to write it over 5 
sei AAR by Catefby was it fent me. 
“Shakefpecre’s Richard WV 
The: diftribution of this conference was made by 
, Eupoliswefernig ht: Bacon. 


Yer. conjund. [3IT, Zt, geta Saxon. | 
“Néverihele! S3 note an canes ; how- 
ever: 


They had a af was more than him before ; 


But yet aking,s;wherethey were nought’ the more. 
Daniele: 


French-laws:forbid-the female feign,” 
Yet love doesychemn taflav’ry draw. Cotuley. 
Thovgh: fuch men*have lived never fo much 


A leaping hosfe is faid to yerk; or ftrike out his! 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks) with yhis 
whole hind quarters, ftretching out the two. hinder 


legs 3 near together, and even to their full extent: 


Farrier`s Diéfionar YA 


. Their wounded fteeds * 
; ron feclock deep in gore, and with wild ‘rage! 
| Yerk oui their armed heels iat their dead* mafters. 
Shaki fpeare. 


motion. 


YERN. v. a. See YEARNS 


Yes..adv. [gire Saxon.] 


1. A term ofñathrmation; the affirmative 


particle oppoted to xo. 
Prayy Madain, are you married ?— Yes. 


More's Fables. 
2.- Itis a word cf enforcement; even fo; 


not only fo, but more, 


This were a fit fpcech tor a.gencral in the head 
of an army, when going, to, battles) yes, andvit is 
no lefs fit fpeech in the head of a council, upon 


a deliberation of entrance into a war. Baton 
Tis, you defpife the man to books.confin’d, 
Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 


Though what he learns he fpeaks. "Pode 


Ye'srer adj. [ghifter, Dutch; beffernus, 
Latin:] “Being next before the prefent 


day. It is not often ufed but in compof- 

tion with another word, as day or night. 
Love might as we!l be fow'd upon our, fands, 

As ind breaft fo barren: 

To love an enemy, the only one 

Remaining too, whom y¢ffer fun heheld 

Mutiring her charms... Dryden’s Don Schaftian. 


YESTERDAY. 7 J- [sipcandex, Saxons] 


The day laft nye ; the caya next pF 
to-day. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty. pace from*day to day, 
» To the iat fyllable ofirecarded times 
Acdvail Gur yeferdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. .°Shake/peare’s Machetb. 


7 
‘ 


We .are\ but of yeferday;\ and know nothing, 


Hecaufe our days upon earth are’a fhadow: 


‘fob, vill. 4°: ) 


| You are both fluidychang’d fince yferday ; 
Next day repairs but ihat ĝay?s decayó ; 
Nor arejalthoughithe river keep the name,” 
Yyterday’ s waters and tosday’sthe {ames 

| lt.yyfeeday could be recall'd again, 
= n now would J iegnchuda my happy reign. 


‘Donne. 


ryden. 

| Yflerday was fut apart’ 48 ‘a dty' of KA 

l thankaiving fox tarate extraordinacy fucetites. 
Aden. 


Mrs. HES fends complaint in*ycur'yeférday's | 


SpeQlator. ; j Ldaifon`s Speélutcr, 
Naked fron the womb 


We sferday canse forthy and in the'tomb 


upon the referve, yet, if they bë'vbferved to have 
a particular, tondnels fox perfons noted for any fins’ 
it is ten to one but there was a communication in 
| the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 
| opi Thevheatheng would never fuer their goda to 
be reviled which yrrwere! no gad; and fhalbit he 
allowed to, any man/to makera'meck of him that 
' made heaven and earth? Tillotfors 
He is fomewhat arrogant at iis firt entrance, 
and is too, inquifitive through the whole tragedy 5- 
yer thefe imperte ions! being balinced by great 
| virtues, they: hinder not ‘our’ compaffion for ‘his 
mifcries. Dryden's Du fre/noy- 
Let virtuofo’stin five: years be ‘writ; 
Yet notorve, thought aceuferthy toil of wit. <Dryd.. 


Yer. adu: À F 


1, Befide ; over and above. 
This furaithes us with yet one, more reafon why 
our Saviour lays fuch a particular ftrefs on aéts of 
mercy. Aster bury. 


2, Still; the Rate fill remaining. the fame. 
They atielt facts they, had heard while they were 
ct heathens ; and had they, not found, reaioneto 
believe them, they would fill have continued hea- 
thens, and .made no mention of .them. in sthvir 
Writings. Addijone 
3. Once again; 
Yet, yet a moment, cne dim ray-of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
4. At this time ; fo. foon-; hitherto ; rs withs 
a negative before it, * 
‘Thales being’ afked when a man PAn an ap Ys 
pa pours pies owe “old men, not at all. 
Batons 


5- At ileatts atv alls Noting’ uncertainty 


on indetermination: 

A, man«that;wou!d, formiacomparifon. betwixt 
Quintilian’ s declamationss iF yefthey) ibe Quinti- 
ljan‘s, and the orations of ‘Tuily,,.woyld be is) -dan- 
ger of forfeiting hiy difcretion. _ Bakers: 

6. Itedenotes’ tontinuahce™ and extenfion,, 


greater or fmaller, 3°" 
| Shike not his’ hour- gas, W 

Is ebbing to the lait: 

A little-tonger, yeta little longer, 

And nature dréps him down without your fing. 

Likermellow fruit without a winter ftusm. Dryd. 

Yet afew days, and thote which now-appear 
In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 
In life's Wift (céne ai chanye. Dryden, 


7. Stills in a new degree: 

He that takes: from, athief that which the th'ef 
took from an, hanet man, andykeeps eto himitel fy.” 
isi the wickeder thief of thestwo, by how much 
the rapineyis ‘made-yer blacker. bysthe presencetif’ 
piety and juftices. L'Effrange. 


When his hafty fand 


` 8. Even 3. 


YIE 


B. Even; after all. A kind of emphaticel 


addition to a negative. 

If any man neglect his duty, his fault mult not 
be afcribed to the rule appointed, neither yer to the 
whole church. FF Lirgifee. 

Men may not too rathly believe the confeffions 
of witches, nor yet the evidence aguinft them ; for 
the witches themfelves are imaginative, and people 
are credulous, and ready to impute uccidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Not yet amidft this- joy and brighteft mora 
Was abient, after a!l his mifchicf done, 

The prince of darkne(s. Mët, Paradife Regained. 
9. Hitherto : fometimes with as before it. 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling expecta- 
tion of things far removed, and as yer but only 
heard of, endeth with real and aCtual fruition of 
thee which no tongue can exptefs. Hooker. 

Ye'ven, for giver. | 
Wants not a fourth grace to mike the dance 
even ? 
Le: that room to my lady be yeven; 

She fhall be a grace, 

To fl! the fourth place, i 
And reign with the retin heaven. Spenfer. 

Yew. nf. [ip, Saxon; yw, Welfh. This 
is often written ewgh; but the former or- 
thography is at once nearer to the found 
and the derivation. See Fuca] A tree 
of tough wood, ufed for bows, and there- 


fore planted in church-yards. 

it hath amentaccous flowers, which confit of 
many apices, for the moft part fhaped like a muth- 
wom, and are barrens but the embryos, which 
are produced at remote diitarces on the fame tree, 
do afterwaid become hollow bell-thaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fome- 
what like acorns, having,.as it were, a little cup to 
each. _ Miike. 

The fhooter ewgb, the broad-leav'd fycamore, 
The darren plantane, and the wainut found ; 

The myrrke, that her feul fin doth ftill deplore ; 
Alder, the owner of all watersih ground. Fairfax. 


Slips of yav, 
Sliver'd in the moon'seclipfe. Shak. Macbeth. 
: He drew, 
And almoft join’d the horns of the tough sea. 
Dryden. 


The diftingusth’d yew is ever feen, | 
Unchang'd his brasich, and permanent his green. 
Mor: 
Wew’en. adj. [from yew.] Made of the 
wood of yew. 
Hiis Rir arms to ttretch with evgben bow, 
And manly legs (till pading to and fro. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 
To Yex. v. ne To have the hiccough. 
Yex. n.f The hiccough. 
Yre re. adv. (ypene, Saxon.) Together. 
Spenfer. 
Jo YIELD. v. a. [zeldan, Saxon, to pay. ] 
a. To produce; to give in»return for cul- 


tivation or labour. 
When thou tilleft the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto theeherftrength. Genefity iver. 
No country, fer the bignels of it, cag be better 
watered, or giela fairer fruits. Heylyn. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yselded 
the Romans fer dian to the value of twenty-five 
thoufand drachins, cight hundeed and feven pounds 
‘five shillings and ten pence. Ackuthaet. 
2. To produce in, general. 
He makes mileh kine wield blood. Shake/peare. 
The wildernefs yieldith food for them. 
Job, xxiv. 5. 
All the fubfttances of an animal, ted even with 
acefcent fubltances, yield by fire nothing but alka- 
line falts. a Aeburb rot. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. 
Philoclea wouid needs have her glove, and not 
without fo mighty a lour as that face could ian 


I 


Ste tye 


YE 


The mind of man defireth ever more to know 
the truth, according to the moft infallible certairty 
which the nature of things can yield. Hocker. 

If you take the idea of white, which one parcel 
of Snow yielded yeflerday to yaur fight, and ano- 
ther idea of white from another parcel of fnow 
you fee to.day, and put them together in your 
miiid, they run into one, and the idea of whitencfs 
is npt at ail increafed. Locke. 

4. To give, as claimed of right. 
£ L the praife 
Yuld thee, fo well thou batt this day purvey'4. 


Milton. | 


s 
5- To allow ; to concede. 
I yield it juit, (aid Adain, and fubmit. 
I that have noe only yie/ced, but challenged the 
undoubsed truth of tlic propofition, can make no 
qucRion of its corollaries. 
6. To permit; to grant. 
Life is but aif, 
That yields a paffage to the whitiling fword, 
And clofes when *tis gone. Dryd. Don Scbaftiar. 
7. To emit; to expire. 
Often did T ftrive f 
To yield the ghot; but ftill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
To find tiie empty, vaft, and wand'ring air. 


Shakefpeare’s Richard JI. | 


He gafherod up his feet into the bed, and pielded 
up the ghoft. Gerefis, xlix. 33, 


8. Torefign; to give up; fometimes with: 


a particle, as zp or overs 
' He not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, elpecially of hawkinyy was, at that time fol- 
lowing a merlin, brougat tu ice tis injury offered 
UNTO USe 
Thus [have yielded «p into your hand» =, 
The circle of my glory. Stakefpeare's King Jobn. 
She to realities yields ail her shows. 
“ys the pride of man which is the {pring of this 
evil, and an unwiilingnels to yield up their own 
Opinions. y Watts. 
9. To furrender: fometimes with xf. 


upon the wills, great rewards, if they would yield 
up the city, and fumetimes threatened them as tak. 
Krelles. 

They laugh, as if to them I had quitted al!, 
At random picked up to their milrule. Milton. 


17o YIELD. ve n. 


1. -To give up the contet; to admit. 
Re yic/ds nat in his fall; 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal- Daniel. 
All is not loĝ: immortal hate, 
And courage never to fubmit or sield. Milten. 
If the intpiring and expiring organ ôf any animal 
be opt, it fuddenly yie/ds to'nature, and dies. 


Walten’s Angler. | 


There he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purlued by fierce, Achilles. Dryden. 


z. To comply with any perfon, or motive 
power. 


Confidering this prefent age fo fullof tongue, 
and weak of brain, behold we yieid to the ftream 
thereof. Heker. 

I fee a yielding in the looks of France: 

Marky how they whifper. Shakelp. King Jobn 

This fupernatural foliciting, if il, 

Why hath it given me earnet of fuccefs ? 

If good, why do J yield to that fuggettion, 

Whofe horrid image doti! upfix my hair? 
Shckefpeure’s King Lear. 

With ber much fair fpeech the caufed him to 
yield. Proverbs. 

The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou 
would(t bring down Paul; but do not thou yieid 
unto them. AAs, xxiii. 21. 

They thew the world that they are not of a 
yielding temper, which will ke wronged or bathed. 

ahha bebe Ketshvell, 
3. To comply with things required or cn- 
forced. 


Afiltcn. . 


Hammond... 


Sidney. c k 
{2. A mark of fervitode ; flavery. 


Mitton. . 


3, A chetn ; a link; 


The enemies fometimes affzred unto the foldicrs, 


YOR 


There could be no fecure peace, except thc bre 
cedemonians yielded Co thofe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power 19 
hurt che Athenians: Baton 

; lt much converfe 
Thee fatiate, to fhore abfence I could yield. Milt. 

4. To concede; to admit; toa'low; not 
to deny. 

If we yield that there is a Cod, and thst ‘this 
God is almighty and juĝ, it cannot be avoided but 
that, after this lite enucd, he adminifters juftice 
unto men. , , epee ly» blakerwill, 

5. To give place, asinfcriour in excellence 
or Any other quality. 

The fight of Achiiles and Cygnus, and the fray 
betwixt the Lapithz and Centaurs, yield? to no 
other part of this poet. l Dryden. 

Teil me in'what more happy fic!ds 
The chi@le iprings, to which the lily yields. Pope. 


| Yre'“per. n. Jf. [from yield.] One who 


yields. 
Briavs and thorns at theiqapzarel fnatch, 
Some feeves, fome hats; from pielders all things 
caich. Shakefprares 
Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon's true bed, and yicider up of breath. ; 
es y Skakelpeare’s Heary IV. 
YOKE. ». j. [xeoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch’; 
jugum, Latin; joug, French.] 
1. The bandage placed ‘on the neck of 
draught oxen. — 
Bring a red heifer, wherein: is nó blemifh, and 
upon which never came yoke. Numb. xixe 20 
A yearling bullock to thy name fiati fmokes, 
Untam'd, Snconfcious of the galling yotes + Popes 


v 


Ou: country finks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Skakefocare’s Macheth. 
In bands of iron fetter'd you fhall be; 
An cafer$oke than what you put cn me. 
rod Dryden's Aarengzcbe. 
a bond. maip 
This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound to'draw, though neither love. 
: Dryden. 
4. A couple; two; a-pair. Tt is ufed in 
the plural with the fingular termination. 
Thofe that acenfe him in his intent towards 
our wives, are a yeh: of his difcarded men. Séhch 
His Jands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden. 
A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when 
fet to work at the farme time; for mulcs are (wifter. 
Broomes 
To Yoxs. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 
* This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would 
yoke together two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plow- 
ing the ground, fow dragons teeth. = L' Effrances 
Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 
Were yok'd to draw his car of burnifh’d gold. 
hat í . Drydim 
2. To join or couple with another. 
My name i 
Be yol'd with his that did betray the belt. Shakef. 
Caihus, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Shakefpeare’s Julius Ce fare 
Seck not in Latian bands to yoke . 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden's. Æntida 
3. Toenflave; to fubdue. 
' ‘Thefe are the arms 
+ Withwhich he yoketb your rebelliaus necks, 
Razeth your cities. Shake/peara. 
4. To rettrain ; to confine 
Men marry not; but chule-rather a libertine 


fingle life than to be yeked-in marriages Bacon. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece toycke, 
‘Over Hellefpont bridg'd his way. TAiltor. 


The words and promifes, that yote 
The conqueror, are quickly brokes  J/udibras. 


Lat.] A'tree, 
Mafecerrh, 
YO RES 


4 


YOKE- ELM, n. f [carpinus, 


~ irr 
Y i R 
yan mo w 
Yo’ KPFELLOW.!) è». hi 
4 KEM ATE. ia fis or mate. Pos 
Com panioa in labour, s 
Yoke felleys i i rms, 

Let us to France, = 107 ii f s Henty v.: 
2. Mate; fellow; is Shalt omen in 
marriage. $ "°° 

“Aygasx Ydd candor think’ me ft > 

To be ut yokefellow of your wits = 
Coon také ong of (mean deférts toe 3 
oy Torte thepartner of inter Mado 


m- S a. i eee eee ee gt cg 


ws JIBS 


CS 


sibel at. paar fex,. very ae cst one 
Sih wih far a companiogar and yoke ellet. 


Yor D, 5 for yielded) ‘Obfoleré, 
Yorko F (See o Peik.) : 
19 91 


108 EN fan CBB 

sith ite h ‘provided ‘alarge yolk i In every egg, a 
“great part whereof tefMaineth after the chicken is 
Aiha; ;,.and, by a channel ‘made on’ purpofe, 
ferves inftead of milk to nouri the, chick for a 


confiderable times | l ‘Ray ü on tbe ‘Creation. 


yecisy 


WRF 2 ma’ ‘adj [geond; ‘Saxon. J Being 
Yow ieee ( at a diftance within, view. © 


bifidam, yond young fellow {wears he; will (peak 


with you. « WSbakefpeare’s Teer! frb Nig | t 
Good mother;'do not marry*me:to yor fools, i 


Shakefpeare. 


Wouldyou not‘laugh: to meet a-great counfellor 
of ftate in a-flat cap, his gloves under‘his girdle ; 
and yond haberdafher’in ‘a’ velvet gown» furred: with 
fables’? | Mainc sBea$onfon's Difcoweria. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four 
hundred» thoufand «men, ` difcoveredy the army of 
the Romans, being»not above)fourteen thoufand, 
marching towards him: he,made. himfelf merry 
with it, and faidy yoader, men,ars-too. many, for an 
ambaflage,,and .too few. for a,fight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon. celeftial fign. 
| Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Yon flow’ ry arbors, yonder. allies grecne Milton., 

Let other fwains attend the rural care, ` 
But nigh yor mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 

Then hear me,’ gracioas heav’n, ‘and grant my 

pray'r, 
Make gonder man 'the-fav’rite of thy care: 
Nourith the plant with thy, celeftial dew, 
Like manna let it fall; and {till be: new. > Warte. 

If Iwere to'fall down yonder precipice; and’'break 
my neck, I fhould be no more.a man of this world. 
Beaftie. 


shah aer i S 
: . 


Va pal adver, Ata; a» -diftance. within 
YON Diy oview. iT taisufediwhen: wedi- 
YONDER. rect the eye» from another 


thing ‘to the objed. 
‘The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance; 
And fay what thou fee`it yords r Shake/p. Tempef. 
Firft, and chiefeft, with thee bring 
Him that yor foars’on golden: wing, 
Guiding the*fiery: wheeled«thrones 
The)cherub Contemplations 


* Yonder are two apple-women fcoldinge,+ i 
Arbutbnot dua’? 


rig tae 


Yonn. adj. [I know not whence aiis 


Mad ; furious : perhaps tran{ported with 
rage; onder ‘alienation’ of mind * 
which fenfe it concurs with ‘the reft. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His vobbed whe) ps, and/at the laft them found 
Among the \fhepherd:{wains, then gaint wood 


and yond 5° 
Sovfierce he J2fd about*hims’ « penfers 
Nor'thofe three brethren; Pombards, nae and 
gord: . Fairfax. 
Yore or Of Yore. adv. [Zeogapa, Sax.) 
1. Long. 
Vor. AI. 


‘fate. and, fa, | 


d 


Addins E EAN] i! 
penjer A 
The yellow | 


in 


YOG ° 
Witnefs the burning altarsy. which he {wore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his. bold perjury i., ir" 


Which, though he hath polluted oft and yore, 
Yet I to them for judgment juk, do fly. Spenfer. 


2. Of old time; long ago: with of before 


it. 
And feated here a fee, his bifhoprick of yore; d 
Lh id the farcheft point of this un fruitful More. 


AYA 
Thee -Brighteyed Vetta long of cathe i 
To fulitary Satürn bore. » Milton. 
“There liv adauthors tell, in a of. yore,’ 
oA widow fomewhat old, and very poor. Drydén. 
In times'oftycreñan ancient baron liv’d 55" | 
Great gifts beitow'd, and great refpeét recciv'd. 
Prior. 
The devil was piqued fuch fainthhip to behold, 
‘And long’d to tempt him, }'ke good! Jove of old 5 $ 
But Satan now is wifer than of yore; 
find gem pts by making tichy-not making poor; 
Pope. 


You. pron. [eop, mh, Saxon ;: of xe, ye.] 


1..Fhesoblique’cafe of ye. 
YVerhavevheardot) the dilpenfation of the grace 
of God, whichrissgiven me to you ward: 
+ Bpb tii. a. 
ar bol MI thought to fhow you 
| How eafy "twas to-die, by my example, 
| And hanfeljfate before.youe i Dryden's Cleomenes, 


2. It is ufed in the nominative, in com- 


mon: language,.when the addrefs isto 
D ` perfons ; bad though firft, introduced: by 
Corruption, is now eftablifhed. In the 
| folowing lines you and ye are ufed un- 
| grammatically in. the. places, of each 
others, but even this ufe is cuftomary. 
What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye ?. 
It now can neither trouble ye nor pleafe yes" Zyd. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the fecond 
perfon fingular, and is always uled, ex- 
cept in folemn language. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 
Ycu.with fair winds may. waft him over. 
But, Madam, if the fates withitand, and you s 
Are deftin'd Hymen’s willing victim too. Pope, 
4. Itis ufed indefinitively, as the French 
on; any one; whofoever. 


We pafled by what was dne of thofe rivers’ of 


burning matter: this looks, at a diftance, like a 
new- plowed land; but as you come nearit, you fee 
nothing but a nig heap of heavy disjointed clods. 

Addifon on Italy. 


§-, You is ufed. in the fubfequent members 

of.arfentence, as diftinguithed from.ye.» 

Stand) forthyy-yeschampionsy»who the gauntlet 
wield, 


Or ycu the fwiftert racers of the field. Pipe. 


YOUNG. aaj. [1onz, yeong, Saxon ; jong, 
bed 
: Being in the firft part of life ; not old : 
Tugi of anımal. life. 
Guefts should be. interlarded, after the Perfian 
cuftom, by ages young and old. 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 
There 's not the fmalleft orb which thou »be- 
hold’ My, 
| Butin his motion like an angel fings, 
Sull quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
I tirmly am_refoly’d 
Not to beftow my youngeff daughter, 
| Before 1 have a hufband for the elder. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
| Thy_tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
| And venomous to thine eyes Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
He ordain’d a lady for ‘his prize, 
| Generally praifeful, fair and young, and fkill’d in 
houfewiferies. Chapman. 
In timorous deer he hanfels his young paws, 
| And Icaves the rugged bear fos S&rmer claws. Cow). 


Shak. 


Shakefp. 


+ ceed. 


Prior. ' 


YOU 
Nor necd’t thêu by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy fprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou haft been young. ae _Drydin. 
When we fay a man is young, we mean, thac, 
His age is yet but a {mall part of thatwhich ufially 
men attain t aiid when we denomi\iate” ‘him 
old, we mean that his duration is run ovcalmoft 
to the end of that which m¢n,donot) ufualiy jex- 
Locke. 
It will be but any il] example to-prove, ,thet 
dominion,’ by, God's ordination, belonged to the 
eldest fon 5 “becanle, ‘Jacob the younge? here had ite 
ockee 
eae they rear ‘him ftruggling now with 
, eat 
And Neftor’ § Juge ftops the vents of breath, 
, Popes 
2. Ignorant, "Weak. 
.Come, elder, brothers\thou art too young ii in this. 
s Shakefpeare. 
s: Itis fometimes applied to. vegetable 


life. 

There be trees te Bais beft when they begin 
| to be old, as. almonds j the ‘caufelisy for that all 
| trees that bearsmuft havecan oily fruit; and yourg 
| trees havevaymore watry júice; andvlefscontoćtéd. 

Bacone 


YOUNG. n. A7 The offspring of animals 


collectively : 
The hedge-{parrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 
| That itbad its head ibiqoff by its young. 
Shake/peare’s King Leare 
So:many days my ewes have been with youngs 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will-yeams Shake 
Theeggsdifclos’d their-callow, young.) Milton. 
The reafon why birds are oviparous; and Jay 
eggs, but do not bring forth their young alive, is 
becaufe there might be more: plenty, 
More's Antidote againfi Atbeifm. 
Not fo-her,,young ;.. for their unequal line 
| Wascheroes make, half human, half divine 5 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, . 
Th*immortal part affum'd immortal ftate.  Dryd. 
_ Thofe infeéts, for whofe young nature hath noe 
_ made provifion of fufficient ‘fuftenance, do them- 
felves gather and lay re in ftore’for them. 
Ray on the Creation. 


You NGtsH...adj».[ from rouge] Some- 
what young. 

Shedlethen lecondroom to a ety entee young 

1 ip man. $ Tatlere 

You NnNGnING. aif. [from young $ yeong+ 

ling, Saxon. ] Any creature in the firit 


part of life. 
More dear unto their God than younglings te. 
their-dam. Fairy’ Queen. 


Youngling, thou tes not Nae fo dear as. J,.—- 
_—-Grey-beard, thyslove doth, freeze. Shakelpeares 
i| .. When we perceive,that,bats have teats, it is not 
unreasonable to.infery they, fuckle. their younglings 
with milke Brown. 
Encourag’d thus, _ the brought, her ycunglings 
i “nigh.” Dryden 
The ftatcly beatt the two.Tyrrheidz bred; 
| Snatch'dfrom hisdam, and the tame young/ing fed. 
Dryden. 
You noL ady, [from young. J 
I, Early in-dlifess 
i Say we read atures to yOu, 
| How youngly he begansto ferve bis.country, 
| Howslóng continued, and what ftock he fprings of. 
Shakefp. 


2, Ignorantly 5 weakly: 
You ncsTer. sore ffrom. young.] "A 


YOu'NKER. young perfon: in con- 
teMPli pro it 
What, will you make a Jounker of. me },,thall [i 


. fnotstake mine eafe in mine inn, but I fhall fo have 


my pocket pick’d ? Shake{pearee 
Sce how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun.: 

How well refembles it the prime, of youth, 


Trimm’éd like a ycunker prancing to his lovee Shak. 
32 While 


YOU 


While Ulyffee flept there, and clofe by 

The other yonkers, he abroad would ly. Chapman. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

That Phebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilit the young fier from the path declines, 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 

Proud of h's charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 

And would outdo his father in his courfe. Creech. 
The young fer, who at nine and three 

Drinks with his fitters milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads, till twelve o’cloek, 

Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prizr. 


Youncta. n. fu from young.] Youth. 
Obfolete. 
The mourhful’ mufe in’ mirth’ now'titene mafk, 
As the was wont in yengib and {mimer days, Spenf. 
Your. pronoun. {eopen, Saxon:] 
a. Belonging, to, you. ,, It.is ufed, properly 
when *weofpeak:to more -than one; and 
ceremoniou fly’ and cuitomarily when to 


only one. 
Either your unparagoned miftrefs i is aca or'the’s 
outpriged by a trifle. Shakefpeare. 
Impute, your danger to our ignorance ; 
The biayett men are fubjet moft to chance. Dryd. 
Ye dauntiefs Dardans hear, 

Think on the ftrength which once your fathers 
borz, Pope. 

2. Your.is ufed in.an-indeterminate fenfe. 
Every true man's apparel fits ycur thief: if it be 
too little for.your thief, your true man thinks it big 
‘enough.) Ifit be;too.big for your thief, Jour thief 
thinks it little enough; fo every true man’s appa- 
rel fits.your thief. Sbake/peare. 
There.is,a great affinity between coins and poe- 
try, and your medallift and critic are much nearer 
related than the world imagine., Addifcn on Medals. 
A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, 

but among your antiquaries and {choolmens. = > 
Featontonitbe Clafficks. 
3. Yours is ufed when theif{ubftantive goes 
before or is underftood :"’as, ‘this’ 18 your 


book, this book is yours. | 
Pray. for this man and, for his iffue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd: you to, the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever. , -Shakelp. Macbeth. 
That done, our day of marriage fhall be yours, 
One feaft} one’haufe, one mutual happinefs. Shak. 

This kifsyifiiedortt tpeak, y 

Wouldittretchby dpirits up into the air : 

Conceive,and fare thee well. 

—Yours inthe ranks of death. Shak. King Lear. 
He 15 forfworn, if c'ét thote eyes Of yaurs 

Behold andther'day break in'the eaft.:Shake/peare. 
While the fword, this monarchy fecures, 

"Tis manag‘d by anabler hand than yours. . Dryd. 
My wealth, my city, and smiyfelf are yours. Dry. 
it is my employment to revive! the’ old? of paft 

ages to the prefént, fashit is! curs to tranfmity the 

young ofthe prefent'to the futures Pope. 


3. PY caren men. 


YOU 


Yoursz’Lr. nef. [ your and flf] 
1. You, even you; ye, not others. 
If it ftand, as you your/elf till do, 
Within the eye ‘of honour ; 3 be affur'd, 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 
Lie all unlock'd to youroceafions. Sbakefpeare. 
O heav'ns ! 
If you do love old men, if your fweet {way 
Allow obedience, if ycurfe’ves are old, 
Make it your caufe. Shakifpeare’s King Lear. 


2. In the oblique cafes it has the fenfe 
of reciprocation, sor «reference to the 
fame fubject mentioned before : aS, you 


love only yourfelf; , you bave- betrayed | 


yourfelves by your rajbre/s. 

Whenever you are more intent upon adorning 
your perfons than a perfe&ing ef your fouls, 
you are much more’ befide’ yourfelues ‘ thanvhe:that 

_ had rather have a laces coat thana ee bae body. 


Ben It's fometimes reciprocal, i In the nomi- 


native, 
Be but ycurfelaese || 


YOUTH. [2-/ feogud; Saxoni 
1. ‘The part of life {ucceeding to child- 
hood and adolefcence ;_ the time from 


fourteen to twenty-eight. s 
But could youth lafty and love ftill breeds,’ 

Had joys nodate, and age no need ; 

T hen thefe delights my mind might move,” 

To live with thee, and-be thyvove. Raleigh. 
His ftarry helm unbuckled thow'djhim prime 
In manhood, where youth endeds 

The folidity, quantity, and:ftrengtb of the ali- 
ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
tity of mufcular motion, which in yourh is greater 
than iny other age. 


20 A young man. 
Siward’s fon, 
And.many unrough youths even now, 
Proteft their firft of manhood. Sbake/p. Macbeth. 
If this were feen, 
The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 
What perils pat, what croffes to enfue, 
Would hut the book and fit him down and die. 
Shake/peare. 
O’er the lofty gate his art embofs'd 
Androgeo’s death, and off 'rings to his ghoft; 
Sev'’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Dryden. 
The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train eleéts, 
And to the Latian court their courfe directs. 


Dryden. 

Colledively, 
As it is fie to-read the beft authors to your firft; 
{o let. them. be of the openeft and clearet; as Livy 
before Salluft, Sidney before Donne. Ben Fonjon. 


“Pope. 


Mi lton. 


Arbuthnit. 


You THy. 


YU X 


About him exercis’d heroic games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav'n. 

The graces put not more exactly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball the won, 
Than that young beauty by thy cate is dreft, 
When all your youth prefers her to the reft. Wallere 


You THFUL. adj. [ youth and full. ] 
I. Young. 
Our army is difpers'd already : 
Like youthful teers unyok'd they took their courfe, 
Fatt, weft, north, fouth. Shakefpeare’s Henry 1V. 
Phere. ina heap of ain, among the reft, 
Two ele knights ey\found beneath a load 


oppreit 
Ofeslaughtenta:fdeee i : Dyin 


Miltone 


f e 
Dn ve? 


2, Suitable'to'the firt partiofilife. 


lHere'beall the pleafurcs: a 
That fancy can beget, on, yourbful thoughts, 
_- When,the freth blood g grows lively, and returns 
Brifk asthe Aprif buds in primrofe feafon.' Mitton. 
In his years were{ccn! © arg 
A youthful vigour and autumnal greens à Drjdæis 
The nymph furveys him, and bebolds. the grace 
» OF charming features, and a youthful faces Pepe. 


3. Vigorous, as in‘youth. 


~ How is a ‘good’ Chriftian. animated iy fed- 
fatt belief of an everiafting enjoy ment *of ‘perfect 
‘Felicity, | fuch as, after millions*of millions ofiagesy. 
“ds RIM youthful and floarifhing, and inviting as. at 
the firt ! ro wrinkles Th "thé ‘face; no grey hairs 
on the head of çternity ! Bentley. 


YOU'THFULLY. adv. [fiom youthful.) In 


`a youthful. manner. 


YoOuruiy.ad. [from youth. J: Young ; 


Vearly-in lifes»: Qblolete. diso; 
True ibe thy wordsyand worthy of thy praife, 
» That warl-ke teats doftyhighelt.glorify, 
Therein have I fpent all my youtb/y days, . 
And many battles fought, and many frays: Spenf. 
‘adj. [from youth.] Young; ; 
youthful. A bad word. 

The fcribbler had not geaiusto turn my age; as 
indeed 1 am an old maid, into raillery, for affect- 
ing a‘yourbier turn than is. wiethsak with my time 
of day. `i Spefator. 

YerGur. part. D and pight, from pitch.] 


Fixed. 4, hae 
"t That'fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low:in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath.a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doletul, dreary, like a greedy grave. | Spenf. 


Yuck. 2. f.'{ jocken, Datch.] Itch. 

Yue. n. J. (geol, yeol, yehul, Saxon.) 
The time of Chriftmas. 

Yux. n. J [yeox, Saxon ; fourehines } pro- 
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400035 OTA t SA 4 His 
Is found in the Saxon’ alphabets 
»fetdown by) grammarians, : but 
l is read’ in’ noiword originally 
Tuetonick : its und is’ uniformly that 
«ofian hard S.: No word dt Englith ori- 
ginal beginswith Zes: 45 N 
ZA FEARL 2m 
ZA FFIR. Cavs en pi ia 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight, of powdered» dints 5 this 
being wetted with common)water, concretes into 
va mafs called, xaffre, which, fiom its hardnefs,has 
been miftaken fora, native. mineral. Will, 
Cobalt being fublimed,, the flowers are of.a blue 
colour; thefe.German mineralifts called zafir. 
Ti TTET codward. | 
_» The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with 
“that dark mineral ‘xapbras | Beylevon Colours. 
Zany. n.f. (probably of zaxei, the con-) 
‘traction of Giovanni; from sanna, a 
_Scoff, according to“ Skinner.) » One em- 
ployed to raife laughter’ by his-geftures, 
actions, and {peeches ; a merry Andrew ;. 
2 buffoon. he yt a] 
Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 
Sak ae fome trencher ‘knight; fome 
ic 
Told our intents before. Shake/peare. 
Then write that Ismay follow, and fo be > 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 
¥ fhal! be thought, if mire like thine I thape, 
AN the world’s lion, though I be thy ape.. Donne. 
Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage, 
Preacher at once, and zany, of thy age.” 
>> Pope's Dunciad. 
Za RICH, x. f. Zarnich is a fubftance 
in-which.orpiment is found; it. ap- 
proaches to the nature of orpiment, but 
without its luitre and foliated texture. 
The common kinds of zarnich are green 
and yellow. Hill’ s Materia Medica. 


ZEAL maf. -[udoss zelus, Latin.) Paf- 


fionate ardour for any perfon or caufe. 
In this prefent age, wherein geal hath drowned 
charity and fkill, meeknefs will nct now futter any 
man to marvel, whatfoever he fhall hear reproved 
by whomfoever. Hooker. 
lf l had had time to have made new liveries, I 
would have beftowed the thoufand pound I bor- 
sowed of you: but it is no matter, this poor fhew 
doth better; this doth infer the zeal 1 had to fee 
bim. Sbake/peare’s Henry lV. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shake/p. 
The bare fervour and zea/ is taken in commu- 
tation for much other piety, by many the moft 
eager contenders. Hammonde 
Among the feraphims 
Abdicl, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zeal fevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos’d. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 


E 
E s 
ro} say ash 2k eRe any 
DEA 
Had zeel*anciently armed itlelf againft-fove- 
rcignty, we had never heard, of. a-calendar of faints. 
Holyday. 
We smut look our. prayers, be, with, zeal, and 
searneftnefs: cit is- not enough.tirat we fo far atttend 
+; ‘them, as barely to. know what itis we fay, but we 
smuft put forth all the affetion and devotion of 
jour fouls. ai 6... # Duty of Man. 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 
She with fuch a zeal the caufe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are albin hafte,) 
The fathers:mother, and the kin befide, 
Were overborne.by the fury of the tide. 


ra The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And ‘the king felz'da flambeau with zeal to de- 


l H ayy 


Dryden. 


ftroy, Dryden. 
Serioufnefs and'zeal in religion, is naturakto the 
Englith. Tillotfon's Sermons. 


Good*men often 'blemith the. reputation. of their 
piety by overacting fome things in'their religion ; 
by an indifcreet zeal about things wherein religion 
is not concerned.” Tillotfen. 
True zeal feems not tobe any one fingle aftec- 
tion of the foul, but rather a ftrong mixture of 
many holy affections ; rather a gracious conftitu- 
tion of the whole mind, than any one. particular 
grace, fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 
all pious intentions ; ‘all not only uncounterfeit, 
but moft fervent. Spratt’s Sermons. 
When the fins of a‘nation have provoked God 
to forfake it, he fuffers thofe to concuf in the moft 
pernicious counfels for enflaving confcience, who 
pretend to the greateft zeal for the liberty of it. 
Stillingfleet. 
This rebellion has difcovered to’ his''majefty, 
who have efpoufed his interefts with geal or indifs 
ference. Addifon’s'Freebolder| 
A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. ™ Popes 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but’Surn+ 


ing zeaLfor the falvation of fouls; ‘nor any thing. 


poor in his profeffton, but idlenefs and worldly 
fpirit. Law. 


Zea LOT. n. f. [xeloteur, Fr, Cnawrns. | 
One paffionately ‘ardent °in sany caufe. 
Generally ufed in difpraife. 

But now, whereas thefe zealots complain of us 
for partaking with the Roman: church’in ‘things 
lawful and good, they themfelves comply with the 
fame in articles and actions which are of no good 
quality. W bite. 

The faery of zealots, inteftine bitternefs and di- 
vifion, were the greateft occafion of the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem. King Charles. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots 
who are moft notorioufly ignorant? true zeal fhould 
always begin with true knowledge, and thence pro- 
ceed to an unwearied paffion, for .what it once 
knows to be worthy of fuch pafon. Spratt. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zealots 
have been engaged in a caufe which they at firft 
abhorred, and have withed or acted for the fuccefs 
of an enterprize, that might have ended in the ex- 
tirpation of the proteftant religion. Addifon. 


ZeaLous. adj. [from zeal.) Ardently 
paffionate in any caufe. 
Our hearts are right with God, and our inten- 
tions pious, if we aét our temporal affairs with a 
defire no greater than our neceflity, and in actions 


3 


é 


9 £: 


ofsreligionswe:be:zcalaus yal tivep and operative, fo 
» far asprudenceswill permit. _ Taylore 
This day, at.height of noon, came to my fphere 
A Spirit xealous, as he feem’d, to know ’ 
“More of the Almighty’s works Milran's Par. Loft. 
C We thould Ue not only devout! towards Gad, but 
) wealous tawardsimen; endeavouring by all prudent 
means to recover them out of thofe {nares of the 
devil, whereby they are taken captive. Dec. of Pictys« 
It.isnot at all good to be zealous againft any 
perfon, but only againft their crimes. It is ‘better 
to be, zealous for things than for perfons; but then 
it fhould be.only for good things: ‘a rule thatdoes 
certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, 
all manner of zeal for little things. 
bie oo) aie . `, Spratt’s Sermons. 
. Being,inftru€ted only in the general, and zealous 
in the main defign; and’ as finité beings ‘not ad- 
~ mitted into the fecrets of government, the laft re- 
` forts of ptovidence, or capable of ‘difcovering the 
final purpofes of God, they muft be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in 
which alone they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 
Being thus faved himfelf, he miay'be xealows in 
“ the falvation of fouls.“ PLaw, 
ZEA LOUSE Yadu. [from:zealous.] With 
paffronate ardour. 
Thy icate,is fixe,’ andsrezleufly attends, 
Tofill thy odorouslamp,with deeds of ght, 
And hope that reaps not fhame. Mitton. 
To,enter into a party as Into an order of friars, 
with fo refigned an obedience to'fuperiors, is very 
untuitable with the civil and’ religious liberties we 
fo zealwu fly afert. Swift. 


ZEA LOYSN ESSAN of. [froni zealous: Jt; The 


quality of being'zealouss 


(Ze cain. a f° [fo named from: Zecha,. 
..j aplace,in Venice, where’ the’ mint is 


fettled, for.coinage.] A gold coin worth: 


about nine fhillings fterling. 


Ze DOARY. weft [tedoaire; French.] A 
fpicy plant, fomewhat like ginger in its 
Jeaves,, but.of a {weet fcent. 


Zameen. of. The name.of the letter, z. 


Thou whorefoimaedy thonounnaceffary, letter. 
Shake/peares 


Ze’nitu. m fJ. [Arabick.] The point: 

over head oppofite to the nadir. 

Fond men! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, 

Though none come thence advertifement to gives 
Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? 

Davies. 

Thefe feafons are defigned by the motions of 
the fun; when that approaches nearcft our xenithy 
or vertical point, we call it fummer. 

Brouns Vulgar Errours. 


ZEPHYR. Pa. fi [ xephyrus, Latin. }) 
Zeruyrus.§ The wet wind; ands. 
poctically, any calm foft wind. 
They are as gentle 
As xepbyrs blowing below the violet. Shak. Cymd. 
Zephyr you fhall fee a youth with a merry coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a‘fwan with wings 


difplayed, as about to fing. Peacham on Drawings 
Forth 


ZOD 


Forth ruth the levent and the ponent winds, 


Eurus and Zepbyr. Milton. 
"Mild as when Zepbyrus on Flora breathes, Mil:cn. 


Zest n.f 
1. The. peel of an orange {queezcd into 
wine. 
z.VA relith; a tafte added. 
Almighty vanity! ctothee’they owe 


» Their xz? ofi plealure;jand:their balmvof woes 
Toure. 


Jo Zest..v..2...To heighten by an addi- 
tional relith. 

Zetericn. adj. [from gario]  “Pro- 

„ ceeding by enquiry. 

ZEUGMA. n. fa [from gypa.) A figure 

_in grammar when, a verb agreeing with 
divers'nouns, or an adjective with divers 
fubftantives, is referred to one exprefsly, 
and to.the. other by supplement 5»as,luft 
overcame hame, boldnefs fear, and mad- 
nefs realon. 

Zo cub... /. [Invarchitefture.] A fall 
fort of ftand or pedettal,,being .a low 
{quare piece,or member, ferving todup- 
port a bufo, ftatue, or the like, that 
needs to be railed; alfo a low fquare 
member ferving to fupport a column in- 
Read of a pedettal, bafe, or plinth. 

s Dia. 

Zo'niack. n. fi (zodiaque, Fr. tubaxds, 
ix trav (von, the living creatures, the 
figures of which are painted on it in 
globes.) 

1. The track of the fun through the twelve 
figns ; a great circle of the {phere, 'con- 
taining the twelve figns. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And having gilt che ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the xodiack in his glift’ring coach. Shak. 
Years he number'd fcarce gd go 
When fates turn'dicruel: iol 
Yet three fill’d wodiacks had he been, » 
The Rage’ a jewels, fod Bin Fonfen. 


ss 


ZON 


Tt exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the 
xsdiack and ‘planets tobe efficient"of, and antecc- 
dent'to, themfelves, or to exert any influences be- 
fore they were in being. Beat ley. 

Here in.a thrine, that.caft.a dazzling light, 

Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite 5 
His (acred head a radiant godiack crown “4, 
And various animals his fides furround. 
2. Itis ufed by Milton for a girdle. 
By. his fide, 
As.in,a glift'ring zodiack, hung the {word,, 
Satan's dire dread; .and in his hand the fasar, 


ZONE. 2. f. [um 3 zona, Latin.) 
rA girdle. 
The middle part 
Girt Itke a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with dawny ‘gold; 
And colours dipp'd in heaven. Milt. Paradit Lof: 

Amembroider'd acne furrounds: her waifts Dryd. 

Thy fatue, Venus, though»by, Phidias*shands 
Defign'd immortal, yet no longer ftands; 

The magick.of thy thining zone is paft, A 
But Salifbury’s garter thall for ever laft 
Scasce could the goddefs from her nymphs be 
known, 
But by the crefeent and the golden xone. 
2. A divifion of the earth. 

The, whole furface of the earth is divided into 
five zones: the firl is contained between the two 
tropicks, and is called the torrid zone. There are 
two temperate zones, and two frigid zoncs, The 


Pope. 


Pope. 


northern temperate zone is. terminated by the tro! |. 


pick of Cancer and the artick polar circle :. the f- 
fouthern temperate zone is contained. between the 
tropick. of Capricorn. and the polar circle: 
frigid zones, are circum{cribed bythe polar circles, | 
and the poles are in their centerse » 
True love is ftill the fame: the torrid zones, 
And thofe more frigid ones, 
» emu not know: 
For love grown. cold or hot, 
Is luft or friendfhip, not 
The thing we bow 3 
For that’s a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high: 
Then think Llove more than I can exprefs, 
And. would love more, could I but love thee lefs. 
Suckling. 


Milton. 1 


Granv. | 


the | 


ZOO 
á > v 9 ‘you my T è 
And as five xones th’ ctherial regions bind». 
Five.corrc{pondent are to, carth. aflign’ds 
The fun, with rays direQly darting down, s 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zines Dryd. 
3. Circuit; circumference... “one 
Scarce cheifun) ++ awa 
Elath finith'd Salf his journey, and fcarce bacit 
~ His other half.in the great xome ofiheayon. Milram: 


ZOO GRAPHER. 1. fr. [own and, yecOw. ` 
One who relate tee mie ie acer | 
ties, and forms,of animals. | — 


“One kind of locuft ftands not prones: or a little 
inclining. upwards, but, in-a large eceQnefs, sele- 
vating the, two, fore legs, and fattaining ifer in 
the middie of ‘theiother, fours iby xsograpbers called 
the Prophet and praying loguft. s 

Zoo GRAPHY sy [of gen 
defcription of *the ‘forms, “natures, and 
"properties" of animals. 

If we contemplate the cad, its pith cipal Ferd} 

caufe being “the airy! “of ite” Maker, his ‘leads ue 
into divinity; and for its fubsrdinate, asit is de: 
figned for'ai mental fabftenane="to living creatures, 
and medicina afes to "man, ‘we “are thereby con- 
dated into ph ears Glarville’s' Scepfis. 

Zoo TOGT. w fe [Of Caw and rove.) A 

, treatife concern iving Ere Sei 

[Zo OPHYTE. M. ors of f gb a nd 

Qurov. ] „Certain, vegetable Sa OF fub ces 

which partake of the nature both of ve- 
getables and animāâls. l 

Zoo PHORICK Column, n. f [In archi- 
‘te@ture.| A \ flatuary column, Or.a co- 
_lumn which bears or fupports | the figure 
-of an animal. Dia. 

Zoo PHORWS. n. ft iJ A pare 
between the architraves and cornice, ‘fo 
called'on account of the ornaments carved 
on it, among which were the figures of 
animals. Dia. 

Zoo TOMIST. n. f. Jilok Luotoa.) A dif. 
fecter of the bodies of brute beafts. 

Zoo'tomy. n. f [evrouia, of Coos and 
Tiger Diffektion of the bodies of beata 
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